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PREFACE 


TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION 


The  merits  of  the  present  work  are  so  fully  set  forth  in  the  preface  of  the  London 
editor  as  to  render  any  additional  remarks  on  this  subject  almcet  unnecessary.  The 
student  lias  here  a  guide  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
before  which  the  meager  compilations  of  Potter  and  Adams  must  sink  into  utter  in 
significance  ;  and  he  is  put  in  possession  of  a  vast  body  of  information  in  a  most 
interesting  department  of  study,  which  it  might  otherwise  have  cost  him  the  labour 
of  a  whole  life  to  accumulate.  All  the  most  recent  and  valuable  discoveries  of  the 
German  scholars  are  here  placed  within  his  reach,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
their  speculations  becoming  as  familiar  to  him  as  household  words.  The  wo-k  is,  in 
trutft,  a  German  one  in  an  English  garb,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  all  that  luiuess 
and  accuracy  of  detail  for  which  the  scholars  of  Germany  have  so  long  and  justly 
been  celebrated.  It  is  equally  intended,  also,  for  the  general  reader,  and  as  a  work 
of  popular  reference  will  be  found  to  be  invaluable,  not  only  from  its  accuracy  of 
research,  but  from  the  wide  field  over  which  it  ranges.  In  a  word,  the  present  vol- 
ume supplies  what  has  long  been  felt  as  a  great  desideratum  in  English  literature. 

In  order  to  render  the  work,  however,  if  possible,  still  more  useful,  the  Ameiican  edi- 
tor has  added  a  large  number  of  articles  relative  to  the  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoolo- 
gy of  the  ancients,  topics  interesting  and  curious  in  themselves,  and  which,  it  is  con- 
ceived, fall  naturally  within  the  scope  of  such  a  work  as  the  present  one.  The  contri- 
butions by  the  American  editor  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  English  writers  by 
having  an  asterisk  prefixed.  In  preparing  them,  the  editor  has  availed  himself  of  vari- 
ous sources  of  information,  but  more  particularly  of  three,  which  it  affords  him  great 
pleasure  to  mention  here.  The  first  is  the  Collection  of  Scientific  and  other  Terms,  by 
his  learned  friend,  Francis  Adams.  Esq.,  of  Scotland,  and  which  has  appeared  as  an  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Professor  Dunbar.  It  embraces  the  opinions,  not  only 
of  the  ancient  naturalists,  but  of  the  most  celebrated,  also,  among  the  moderns,  and  has 
afforded  the  American  editor  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  richest  materials  for 
his  labours.  The  second  source  whence  information  has  been  obtained  on  various 
topics  connected  with  the  natural  history  of  the  ancients  is  the  noble  edition  of  Cu- 
vier's  Animal  Kingdom,  by  Griffith  and  others,  in  16  volumes,  8vo,  a  work  full  of 
curious  learning,  and  replete  with  interesting  observations  on  the  naturalists  of  an 
tiquity  and  the  opinions  entertained  by  them.  On  the  subject  of  Ancient  Mineralogy, 
the  editor  acknowledges  himself  deeply  indebted  to  the  excellent  work  published 
some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Moore,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  now  President  of  that  institution  ;  and  he  takes  the  greater  pleasure 
in  stating  his  obligations  to  the  labours  of  this  distinguished  scholar,  since  it  affords 
him,  also,  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  his  Alma  Mater  on  having  her  highest 
office  filled  by  one  so  well  qualified  to  advance  her  best  interests,  and  to  gain  for  her 
the  esteem  and  approbation  of  all  who  wish  her  well. 

As  regards  the  general  appearance  of  the  work,  some  changes  of  form  have  been 
made  which  may  here  be  enumerated.  In  the  English  edition,  the  articles  relating 
to  Grecian  Antiquities  have  their  heading  in  Greek  characters.  This,  although  no 
obstacle,  of  course,  to  the  student  or  professed  scholar,  is  a  serious  impediment  ir. 
the  way  of  the  general  reader,  and  might  mar  the  popularity  of  the  work.  To  guard 
against  such  a  result,  great  care  has  been  taken  to  change  all  the  headings  of  the 
Greek  articles  (except  such  as  relate  to  legal  matters)  to  Roman  characters,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  scholar,  the  Greek  title  is  written  immedi- 
ately after  the  Roman.  Should  any  words,  by  this  arrangement,  be  thrown  out  of 
the  alphabetical  order,  their  places  can  be  discovered  in  tin  instant  by  the  General 
Index  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  In  the  English  edition,  again,  the  references  and 
authorities  are  given  in  the  body  of  the  article,  a  plan  calculated  to  deter  the  general 
'eader.  and  which,  at  best,  is  one  of  verv  doubtful  propriety  since  it  mars  the  ap 
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pearance  of  an  English  sentence,  and  destroys,  in  some  degree,  its  continuity.  Ih* 
is  remedied  in  the  American  edition  by  throwing  all  the  authorities  into  foot-notes 
tt  the  bottcm  of  the  page,  an  arrangement  so  natural,  and,  withal,  so  convenient,  thai 
it  is  surprising  it  should  not  have  been  adopted  by  the  English  editor. 

Another  blemish  in  the  English  edition  is  the  plan  of  appending  to  each  article  the 
initials  of  the  writer's  name,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  gives  a  very  awkward  and 
clumsy  appearance  to  the  page.  In  the  American  edition  a  different  arrangement  is 
adopted.  A  full  reference  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume  to  the  different  articles 
furnished  by  the  different  contributors,  and  these  are  so  classified  that  it  can  be  as- 
certained at  a  glance  what  portions  have  been  supplied  by  each.  This,  indeed,  gives 
the  American  a  decided  advantage  over  the  English  edition. 

We  have  remarked  above,  that  the  present  work  is  intended  to  supersede  the  com* 

filiations  of  Potter  and  Adams.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  most  desirable  change,  an 
ndex  Raisonne  has  been  appended  to  the  volume,  in  which  the  whole  subject  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  is  classified  under  appropriate  heads,  so  that,  by  means 
of  this  index,  the  present  work,  though  having  the  form  of  a  Dictionary,  may  be 
made,  with  the  utmost  ease,  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  College  text-book.  No 
conscientious  and  honest  instructer,  therefore,  can  hesitate  for  an  instant  between 
the  work  which  is  here  presented  to  him  and  the  ordinary  text-books  of  the  day. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  indexes,  and,  indeed,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  entire 
work,  the  editor  has  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Drisler, 
sub-rector  of  the  Grammar-school  of  Columbia  College,  to  whose  accuracy  and  faith- 
ful care  the  previous  volumes  of  the  Classical  Series  are  so  largely  indebted. 

Before  concluding  the  present  preface,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  in  a 
review  of  Mure's  Tour  in  Greece,  which  appeared  in  the  London  Quarterly  for 
June,  1842,  mention  is  made  of  an  ancient  bridge,  discovered  by  that  traveller 
in  Laconia,  which  the  reviewer  thinks  disproves  an  assertion  made  in  the  present 
work  relative  to  the  arch,  namely,  that  the  Romans  were  undoubtedly  the  first  peo 
pie  who  applied  the  arch  to  the  construction  of  bridges.  The  bridge  discovered 
by  Mr.  Mure,  over  a  tributary  of  the  Eurotas,  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  work  of  the 
remotest  antiquity,  probably  of  the  heroic  age  itself ;  and  he  even  goes  so  far 
a&  to  suppose  that  either  Homer  himself  or  Telemachus  may  have  crossed  this 
biidge  in  travelling  into  Laconia!  The  visionary  nature  of  such  speculations  must 
present  itself  to  every  mind ;  and  we  have  preferred,  therefone,  waiting  for  farther 
information  on  this  subject,  and  allowing  the  article  in  the  Dictionary  to  remain  un- 
altered. Mr.  Mure's  Homeric  bridge  may  be  found  at  last  to  be  as  modern  a  struc- 
ture as  Fourmont's  temple  of  the  goddess  Oga  or  Onga,  near  Amycla?,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  about  1500  B.C.,  but  which  Lord  Aberdeen  proved  to  be  a  mcdern 
Greek  chapel ! 

O.umbia  College  Febraaiy  13, 1941. 
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TO  THE  LONDON  EDITION 


The  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  has,  in  common  with  all  other  phiit 
ogical  studies,  made  great  progress  in  Europe  within  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
earlier  writers  on  the  subject,  whose  works  are  contained  in  the  collections  of  Gro- 
novius  and  Grsevius,  display  little  historical  criticism,  and  give  no  comprehensive 
view  or  living  idea  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients.  They  were  con- 
tented, for  the  most  part,  with  merely  collecting  facts,  and  arranging  them  in  some 
systematic  form,  and  seemed  not  to  have  felt  the  want  of  anything  more  :  they  wrote 
about  antiquity  as  if  the  people  had  never  existed  :  they  did  not  attempt  to  realize 
to  their  own  minds,  or  to  represent  to  those  of  others,  the  living  spirit  of  Greek  and 
Roman  civilization.  But,  by  the  labours  of  modern  scholars,  life  has  been  breathed 
into  the  study:  men  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  isolated  facts  on  separate  depart- 
ments of  the  subject,  but  endeavour  to  form  some  conception  of  antiquity  as  an 
organic  whole,  and  to  trace  the  relation  of  one  part  to  another. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  subject  included  under  the  general  name  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities  which  has  not  received  elucidation  from  the  writings  of  the 
modern  scholars  of  Germany.  The  history  and  political  relations  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity  have  been  placed  in  an  entirely  different  light  since  the  publication  of  Nie- 
buhr's  Roman  History,  which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  study,  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  works  of  Bockh,  K.  0.  Muller,  Wachsmuth,  K.  F.  Hermann,  and  other 
distinguished  scholars.  The  study  of  the  Roman  law,  which  has  been  unaccountably 
neglected  in  this  country,  has  been  prosecuted  with  extraordinary  success  by  the 
great  jurists  of  Germany,  among  whom  Savigny  stands  pre-eminent,  and  claims  our 
profoundest  admiration.  The  subject  of  Attic  law,  though  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view  one  of  much  less  interest  and  importance  than  the  Roman  law,  but  without  a 
competent  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  Greek  orators,  has 
also  received  much  elucidation  from  the  writings  of  Meier,  Schomann,  Bunsen,  Plat- 
ner,  Hudtwalcker,  and  others.  Nor  has  the  private  life  of  the  ancients  been  neglect 
ed.  The  discovery  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  has  supplied  us  with  important 
information  on  the  subject,  which  has  also  been  discussed  with  ability  by  several 
modern  writers,  among  whom  W.  A.  Becker,  of  Leipzig,  deserves  to  be  particularlj 
mentioned.  The  study  of  ancient  art  likewise,  to  which  our  scholars  have  paid  littlt 
attention,  has  been  diligently  cultivated  in  Germany  from  the  time  of  Winckelmanr 
and  Lessing,  who  founded  the  modern  school  of  criticism  in  art,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  so  many  valuable  works. 

While,  however,  so  much  has  been  done  in  every  department  of  the  subject,  no 
attempt  has  hitherto  been  made,  either  in  Germany  or  in  this  country,  to  make  the 
results  of  modern  researches  available  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  by  giving 
them  in  a  single  work,  adapted  for  the  use  of  students.  At  present,  correct  infor- 
mation on  many  matters  of  antiquity  can  only  be  obtained  by  consulting  a  large 
number  of  costly  works,  which  few  students  can  have  access  to.  It  was  therefore 
thought  that  a  work  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  which  should  be  founded  or 
a  careful  examination  of  the  original  sources,  with  such  aids  as  could  be  derived 
from  the  best  modern  writers,  and  which  should  bring  up  the  subject,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  present  state  of  philological  learning,  would  form  n  useful  acquisition  to  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  study  of  antiquity. 

It  was  supposed  that  this  work  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  two  different  classes 
of  readers,  and  it  was  therefore  considered  proper  to  provide  for  the  probable  wants 
of  each,  as  far  as  was  possible.  It  has  been  intended  not  only  for  schools,  but  also 
for  the  use  of  students  at  universities,  and  of  other  persons,  who  may  wish  to  obtain 
more  extensive  information  on  the  subject  than  an  elementary  work  can  supply 
Accordingly,  numerous  references  have  been  given,  npt  only  to  the  classical  authors 
but  also  to  the  best  modern  writers,  which  will  point  out  the  sources  of  informntiot 
on  each  subject,  and  enable  the  reader  to  extend  his  inquiries  farther  it  he  wishes 
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At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  at  the  end 
of  each  article  the  whole  of  the  literature  which  belongs  to  it.  Such  a  list  of  worki 
as  a  full  account  of  the  literature  would  require  would  have  swelled  the  work  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  volume,  and  it  has  therefore  only  been  possible  to  refer 
to  the  principal  modern  authorities.  This  has  been  more  particularly  the  case  with 
tuch  articles  as  treat  of  the  Roman  constitution  and  law,  on  which  the  modern  wri- 
ters are  almost  innumerable. 

A  work  like  the  present  might  have  been  arranged  either  in  a  systematic  or  an 
Alphabetical  form.  Each  plan  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  many  rea- 
sons induced  the  editor  to  adopt  the  latter.  Besides  the  obvious  advantage  of  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  in  a  work  of  reference  like  the  present,  it  enabled  the  edi- 
tor to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  several  scholars  who  had  made  certain  de- 
partments of  antiquity  their  particular  study.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  a  work 
which  comprehends  all  the  subjects  included  under  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities 
can  be  written  satisfactorily  by  any  one  individual.  As  it  was  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  to  divide  the  labour,  no  other  arrangement  offered  so  many  facilities  for 
the  purpose  as  that  which  has  been  adopted ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  form  of  a 
Dictionary  has  the  additional  advantage  of  enabling  the  writer  to  give  a  complete 
account  of  a  subject  under  one  head,  which  cannot  so  well  be  done  in  a  systematic 
work.  An  example  will  illustrate  what  is  meant.  A  history  of  the  patrician  and 
plebeian  orders  at  Rome  can  only  be  gained  from  a  systematic  work  by  putting 
together  the  statements  contained  in  many  different  parts  of  the  work,  while  m  a 
Dictionary  a  connected  view  of  their  history  is  given,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
times,  under  the  respective  words.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  numerous  other 
subjects. 

The  initials  of  each  writer's  name  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  articles  he  has  writ 
ten,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  contributors  is  prefixed  to  the  work.  It  may  be 
proper  to  state,  that  the  editor  is  not  answerable  for  every  opinion  or  statement 
contained  in  the  work :  he  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  best  assistance  that  he 
could ;  but  he  has  not  thought  it  proper  or  necessary  to  exercise  more  than  a  gen- 
eral superintendence,  as  each  writer  has  attached  his  name  to  the  articles  he  has 
written,  and  is  therefore  responsible  for  them.  It  may  also  not  be  unnecessary  to 
remark,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  misconception,  that  each  writer  is  only  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  articles,  and  for  no  other  parts  of  the  work. 

Some  subjects  have  been  included  in  the  present  work  which  have  not  usually 
been  treated  of  in  works  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  These  subjects  have 
been  inserted  on  account  of  the  important  influence  which  they  exercised  upon  the 
public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients.  Thus,  considerable  space  has  been  given  to 
the  articles  on  Painting  and  Statuary,  and  also  to  those  on  the  different  departments 
df  the  Drama.  There  may  seem  to  be  some  inconsistency  and  apparent  capricious- 
ness  in  the  admission  and  rejection  of  subjects,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
at  what  point  to  stop  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  if  understood  in  its  most  extensive  signification,  would  comprehend  an 
account  of  everything  relating  to  antiquity.  In  its  narrower  sense,  however,  the 
term  is  confined  to  an  account  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  it  is  convenient  to  adhere  to  this  signification  of  the  word,  however  arbi- 
trary it  may  be.  For  this  reason,  several  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  work 
which  some  persons  may  regard  as  out  of  place,  and  others  have  been  omitted  which 
have  sometimes  been  improperly  included  in  writings  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties. Neither  the  names  of  persons  and  divinities,  nor  those  of  places,  have  been 
inserted  in  the  present  work,  as  the  former  will  be  treated  of  in  the  "  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,"  and  the  latter  in  the  "  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Geography." 

The  subjects  of  the  woodcuts  have  been  chosen  by  the  writers  of  the  articles  which 
they  illustrate,  and  the  drawings  have  been  made  under  their  superintendence.  Many 
of  these  have  been  taken  from  originals  in  the  British  Museum,  and  other?  from  the 
different  works  which  contain  representations  of  works  of  ancient  art,  as  the  Museo 
Borbonico,  Museo  Capitolino,  Millin's  Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques,  Tischbein's  and 
D'Hancarville's  engravings  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Vases,  and  other  similar 
works.  Hitherto  little  use  has  been  made  in  this  country  of  existing  works  of  art 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  antiquity.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  representation 
of  an  object  gives  a  far  better  idea  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended  and 
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the  way  in  which  it  was  used,  than  any  explanation  in  words  only  can  convey.  Be- 
B'des  which,  some  acquaintance  with  the  remains  of  ancient  art  is  almost  essentia, 
to  a  proper  perception  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  would  tend  to  refine  and  elevate 
the  taste,  and  lead  to  a  just  appreciation  of  works  of  art  in  general. 

Considerable  care  has  been  taken  in  drawing  up  the  list  of  articles,  but  it  is  feared 
that  there  may  still  he  a  few  omissions.  Some  subjects,  however,  which  do  not 
sccur  in  the  alphabetical  list,  are  treated  of  in  other  articles ;  and  it  will  be  found 
by  reference  to  the  Index,  that  many  subjects  are  not  omitted  which  appear  to  be  so 
The  reader  will  occasionally  find  some  words  referred  for  explanation  to  other  arti 
cles,  which  are  not  treated  of  under  the  articles  to  which  the  references  are  made. 
Such  instances,  however,  occur  but  rarely,  and  are  rectified  by  the  index,  where  the 
proper  references  are  given.  They  have  only  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  found  advisable,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  to  treat  of  them  under  differ 
ent  heads  from  those  which  were  originally  intended.  Some  inconsistency  may  also 
be  observed  in  the  use  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  words  for  the  names  of  the  arti- 
cles. The  Latin  language  has  generally  been  adopted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  sub- 
jects connected  with  Greek  antiquity  have  been  inserted  under  their  Greek  names, 
where  no  corresponding  words  existed  in  Latin.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  has,  for 
various  reasons,  been  found  more  convenient  to  insert  subjects  under  their  English 
names,  but  this  has  only  been  done  to  a  limited  extent.  Any  little  difficulty  which 
may  arise  from  this  circumstance  is  also  remedied  by  the  index,  where  the  subjects 
are  given  under  their  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  titles,  together  with  the  page  where 
they  are  treated  of.  The  words  have  been  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the 
letters  in  the  Latin  alphabet. 

Mr.  George  Long,  who  has  contributed  to  this  work  the  articles  relating  to  Roman 
Law,  has  sent  the  editor  the  following  remarks,  which  he  wishes  to  make  respecting 
the  articles  he  has  written,  and  which  are  accordingly  subjoined  in  his  own  words: 

"The  writer  of  the  articles  marked  with  the  letters  G.  L.  considers  some  apology 
necessary  in  respect  of  what  he  has  contributed  to  this  work.  He  has  never  had  the 
advantage  of  attending  a  course  of  lectures  on  Roman  Law.  and  he  has  written  these 
articles  in  the  midst  of  numerous  engagements,  which  left  little  time  for  other  la- 
bour. The  want  of  proper  materials,  also,  was  often  felt,  and  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  writer  from  venturing  on  such  an  undertaking,  if  he  had  not 
been  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  library  of  his  friend,  Mr.  William  Wright,  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  These  circumstances  will,  perhaps,  be  some  excuse  for  the  errors  and 
imperfections  which  will  be  apparent  enough  to  those  who  are  competent  judges. 
It  is  only  those  who  have  formed  an  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  and  variety 
of  the  matter  of  law  in  general,  and  of  the  Roman  Law  in  particular,  who  can  esti- 
mate the  difficulty  of  writing  on  such  a  subject  in  England,  and  they  will  allow  to 
him  who  has  attempted  it  a  just  measure  of  indulgence.  The  writer  claims  such  in- 
dulgence from  those  living  writers  of  whose  labours  he  has  availed  himself,  if  any 
of  these  articles  should  ever  fall  in  their  way.  It  will  be  apparent  that  these  articles 
have  been  written  mainly  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  classical  writers;  and  that 
a  consideration  of  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  are  intended,  and  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Law  in  this  country,  have  been  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
omission  of  many  important  matters  which  would  have  been  useless  to  most  readers, 
and  sometimes  unintelligible. 

"Though  few  modern  writers  have  been  used,  compared  with  the  whole  number 
who  might  have  been  used,  they  are  not  absolutely  few,  and  many  of  them,  to  Eng 
lishmen,  are  new.  Many  of  them,  also,  are  the  best,  and  among  the  oest  of  the  kind. 
The  difficulty  of  writing  thene  articles  was  increased  by  the  want  of  books  in  the 
English  language;  for,  though  we  have  many  writers  on  various  departments  of  the 
Roman  Law,  of  whom  two  or  three  have  been  referred  to,  they  have  been  seldom 
used,  and  with  very  little  profit." 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  these  remarks  without  stating  the  obligations  thu 
work  is  under  to  Mr.  Long.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  advice  and  encouragement 
that  the  editor  was  induced  to  undertake  it,  and  during  its  progress  he  has  alwayi 
been  ready  to  give  his  counsel  whenever  it  was  needed.  It  is,  therefore,  as  much  ■ 
matter  of  duty  ar  it  is  of  pleasure  to  make  this  public  acknowledgment  to  him. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

London.  1842 
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ABACUS. 

*ABACULUS  ( u6aKioKO( ),  a  diminutive  of  Ab- 
acus, is  principally  applied,  when  used  at  all,  to  the 
tiles  or  squares  of  a  tesselated  pavement.  (Vid. 
Abacus,  II.) 

A.B'ACUS  (u£of)  denoted  generally  and  prima- 
rily a  square  tablet  of  any  material.  Hence  we 
find  it  applied  in  the  following  special  significa- 
tions : 

I.  In  architecture  it  denoted  the  flat  square  stone 
which  constituted  the  highest  member  of  a  column, 
being  placed  immediately  under  the  architrave.  Its 
ase  i"  to  be  traced  back  to  the  very  infancy  of  ar- 
chifciure.  As  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which  sup- 
ported the  roof  of  the  early  log-hut,  required  to  be 
based  upon  a  flat  square  stone,  and  to  have  a  stone 
or  tile  of  similar  form  fixed  on  its  summit  to  pre- 
serve it  from  decay,  so  the  stone  column  in  after 
days  was  made  with  a  square  base,  and  was  cover- 
ed with  an  Abacus.  The  annexed  figure  is  drawn 
from  that  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  taken 
from  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  is  a  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  the  capital  of  a  Doric  column. 


Irk  the  more  ornamented  orders  of  architecture, 
inch  as  the  Corinthian,  the  sides  of  the  abacus  were 
"urvid  inward,  and  a  rose  or  some  other  decoration 
was  frequently  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  side; 
but  the  name  Abacus  was  given  to  the  stone  thus 
diversified  and  enriched,  as  well  as  in  its  original 
form.' 

IT.  The  diminutive  Abaculus  (titan'toKOf)  denoted 
a  tile  of  marble,  glass,  or  any  other  substance  used 
for  making  ornamental  pavements. 

Pliny,  in  his  account  of  glass,  says,*  "  It  is  artifi- 
cially stained  as  in  making  the  small  tiles,  which 
tome  persons  call  abaculi."  Moschion  says  that 
the  magnificent  ship  built  by  Archimedes  for  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse,  contained  a  pavement  made  of 
•och  tiles,  of  various  colours  and  materials.* 

III.  Abacus  was  also  employed  in  architecture 
to  denote  a  panel,  coffer,  or  square  compartment  in 
Ike  wall  or  ceiling  of  a  chamber.   As  panels  are 

1  (YitniT.,  HL,  S;  ttn  1,  7.>— i.  (H.  N.,  mu,  87.)— 3. 
tAirtiW  h  Vattatois  nyilpnor  It  wavroiW  XlBuy.  Apad 
»Umo  ,t,«P) 
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ABACUS. 

intended  for  variety  and  ornament,  they  were  ea- 
riched  with  painting.1  Pliny,  in  describing  the 
progress  of  luxury  with  respect  to  the  decoration  ol 
apartments,  says  that  the  Romans  were  now  no  long- 
er satisfied  with  panels,'  and  were  beginning  even 
to  paint  upon  marble. 

IV.  Abacus  farther  denoted  a  wooden  tray,  i.  e., 
a  square  board  surrounded  by  a  raised  border.  Thii 
may  have  been  the  article  intended  bj  Cato,  when, 
in  bis  enumeration  of  the  things  necessary  in  fur- 
nishing a  farm  (olivetum),  he  mentions  "  one  aba- 
cus."' 

Such  a  tray  would  be  useful  for  various  purpo- 
ses.* It  might  very  well  be  used  for  making  bread 
and  confectionary;  and  hence  the  name  of  abacu? 
(&6a£,  u6ukiov)  was  given  to  the  fj.dKTpa,  »'.  e.,  the 
board  or  tray  for  kneading  dough.' 

V.  A  tray  of  the  same  description,  covered  ft  "tl 
sand  or  dust,  was  used  by  mathematicians  for  drav  • 
ing  diagrams.' 

VI.  It  is  evident  that  this  contrivance  would  be 
no  less  serviceable  to  the  arithmetician-  and  to  thii 
application  of  it  Persius  alludes,  when  bs  c  ensures 
the  man  who  ridiculed  "  the  numbers  on  the  abacus 
and  ihe  partitions  in  its  divided  dust."7  In  this  in- 
stance the  poet  seems  to  have  supposed  perpendicu- 
lar lines  or  channels  to  have  been  drawn  in  the  sand 
upon  the  board ;  and  the  instrument  might  thus,  in 
the  simplest  and  easiest  manner,  be  adapted  fot 
arithmetical  computation. 

It  appears  that  the  same  purpose  was  answered 
by  having  a  similar  tray  with  perpendicular  wood- 
en divisions,  the  space  on  the  right  hand  being  in- 
tended for  units,  the  next  space  for  tens,  the  next  for 
hundreds,  and  so  on.  TrTus  was  constructed  "  the 
abacus  on  which  they  calculate,"'  i.  c,  rerkon  by 
the  use  of  stones.'  The  figure  following  is  design- 
ed to  represent  the  probable  form  and  appeal ance  ol 
such  an  abacus. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  stone  after  stone 
might  be  put  into  the  right-hand  partition  until  they 
amounted  to  10,  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
them  all  out  as  represented  in  the  figure,  and  in- 
stead of  them  to  put  one  stone  into  the  next  parti- 
tion. The  stones  in  this  division  might  in  like  man- 
ner amount  to  10,  thus  representing  10x10=100 
when  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  out  the  10,  ana 
instead  of  them  to  put  one  stone  into  the  third  par- 
tition, and  so  on.  On  this  principle,  the  stones  it 
the  abacus,  as  delineated  in  the  figure,  would  be 
equivalent  to  359,310. 

1.  (PUn^  H.  N.,  mill.,  50;  nn.,  13.)— S.  ("  Noo  placaB 
jam  »i«n  :"  H.  N.,  iiiif.,  1.)— 3.  (D«  R*  Run.,  10.) — 4.  (rid 
CratiD.,  Pragm.,  ed.  Rnnkrl,  p.  27.— Pollux,  ri,  90;  i  I0S.- 
Bekkor,  Artec  Gnc.,  i.,  27.) — J.  (iltiych.,  •.  t.  Mo*rpa.— 
Schol.  in  Theue.,  it.,  61.)— 8  (Euitath.  id  Od.,  i.,  107.  p.  I J97., 
— 7.  ("  Abaco  nntnrroa,  at  aecto  in  nulnra  n«ui :"  Pnra  ,  Sal, 
L  131.) — 8.  (ittLtiav  ol  uVi)0,\ou<7i>  :  Eoaiath  in  Od  .  ■« 
149,  p.  1494.)— 9.  <iM«°<.  calf  all ) 
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It  is  evident  that  the  same  method  might  be  em- 
ployed in  adding,  subtracting,  or  multiplying  weights 
and.  measures,  and  sums  of  money.  Thus  the  stones, 
as  arranged  in  the  figure,  might  stand  for  3  stadia,  5 
vlethra,  9  fathoms,  3  cubits,  and  1  foot.  The  abacus, 
however, 'can  never  be  much  used  by  us  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  owing  to  our  various  divisions  of  weights 
and  measures,  &c.  We  should  need  one  abacus  for 
dollars,  cents,  &c;  another  for  avoirdupois  weight; 
a  third  for  troy  weight,  and  so  on.  In  China,  how- 
ever, where  the  whole  system  is  decimal,  that  is, 
where  every  measure,  weight,  &c,  is  the  tenth  part 
of  the  next  greater  one,  this  instrument,  called 
Shwanpan,  is  very  much  used,  and  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  It  is  said  that,  while  one  man  reads  over 
rapidly  a  number  of  sums  of  money,  another  can 
add  them  so  as  to  give  the  total  as  soon  as  the  first 
has  done  reading. 

That  the  spaces  of  the  abacus  actually  denoted 
different  values,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
comparison  in  Polybius "  All  men  are  subject  to 
be  elevated  and  again  depressed  by  the  most  fleet- 
ing events;  but  this  is  particularly  the  case  with 
those  who  frequent  the  palaces  of  kings.  They  are 
like  the  stones  upon  abaci,8  which,  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  calculator,3  are  at  one  time  the  value 
of  a  small  copper  coin,4  and  immediately  afterward 
are  worth  a  talent  of  gold.6  Thus  courtiers  at  the 
monarch's  nod  may  suddenly  become  either  happy 
or  miserable." 

VII.  By  another  variation  the  Abacus  was  adapt- 
ed for  playing  with  dice  or  counters.  The  Greeks 
aad  a  tradition  ascribing  this  contrivance  to  Palame- 
des ;  hence  they  called  it  "  the  abacus  of  Palame- 
des."*  It  probably  bore  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  modem  backgammon-board,  dice'  being 
thrown  for  the  moves,  and  the  "  men'"  placed  ac- 
cording to  the  numbers  thrown  on  the  successive 
lines  or  spaces  of  the  board. 

VIII.  The  term  Abacus  was  also  applied  to  a 
kind  of  cupboard,  sideboard,  or  cabinet,  the  exact 
form  of  which  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  inci- 
dental mention  of  it  by  ancient  writers.  It  appears 
mat  it  had  partitions  for  holding  cups  and  all  kinds 
of  valuable  and  ornamental  utensils: 

"  Nec  per  mvltiplices  nhna)  splenilente  cavemas 
Ar genii  nigri  pncula  defodiam."* 

This  passage  must  evidently  have  referred  to  a  piece 
of  furniture  with  numerous  cells,  and  of  a  compli- 
cated construction.  If  we  suppose  it  to  have  been 
a  square  frame  with  shelves  or  partitions,  in  some 
degree  corresponding  to  the  divisions  which  have 
been  described  under  the  last  two  heads,  we  shall 
see  that  the  term  might  easily  be  transferred  from 
all  its  other  applications  to  the  sense  now  under 
consideration. 

are  informed  that  luxuries  of  this  description 
were  first  introduced  at  Rome  from  Asia  Minor 


1.  (v.,  26.)— 2.  (rati  fa!  t<3v  iScudutv  <lfi$ois.) — 3.  (<J>;0/- 
Lovtos.) — 4.  {\a\Kovv.) —  5.  (rdXuvrov.) — 6.  (rd  Tla\optfj5ciov 
iSiKtov  :  Enstath.  in  CM.,  i.,  107,  p.  1396.)— 7.  (niSoi.)— 8. 
ttrnaal.)—  9  fSidon.  Apoii.,  Car  %vii..  7.  8.) 
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after  the  victories  of  Cn.  Manlius  Vulso,  A.U.O 
567.1 

In  the  above  passage  ot  Sidonius,  the  principal 
use  of  the  abacus  now  described  is  indicated  by  the 
word  argenti,  referring  to  the  vessels  of  silver  which 
it  contained,  and  being  probably  designed,  like  ow 
word  "plate,"  to  include  similar  articles  made  of 
gold  and  other  precious  substances.8 

The  term  abacus  must,  however,  have  been  ap- 
plicable to  cupboards  of  a  simple  and  unadorned 
appearance.  Juvenal  says  of  the  triclinium  and 
drinking-vessels  of  a  poor  man, 

"  Lectins  erat  Codro  Procula  minor,  urceoli  sex 
Ornamentoim  abaci,  necnon  et  parwhis  vr.fra 
Cantharus."' 

The  abacus  was,  in  fact,  part  of  the  furniture  of  a 
triclinium,  and  was  intended  to  contain  the  vessels 
usually  required  at  meals. 

IX.  Lastly,  a  part  of  the  theatre  was  called 
&6aiuc,  "  the  abaci."  It  seems  to  have  been  on  01 
near  the  stage;  farther  than  this  its  position  cannot 
be  at  present  determined.  We  may,  however,  infei 
that  the  general  idea,  characteristic  of  abaci  in  ev- 
ery other  sense,  viz.,  that  of  a  square  tablet,  was  ap- 
plicable in  this  case  also. 

ABALIENA'TIO.   {Vid.  Mancipium;  Manci- 

PATIO.) 

ABDICATIO  (Vid.  Magistrates,  Apocebyx- 
is.) 

♦ABTES,  the  "  Fir,"  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  co 
niferous  tribe,  well  known  for  the  valuable  timbei 
which  is  produced  by  many  of  the  species.  The  or- 
igin of  the  Latin  name  is  unknown ;  that  of  tlw  Eng- 
lish appellation  is  the  Saxon  fwrhwudu,  "fir-wood.'- 
The  Abies  Picea,  or  "  Silver  Fir,"  is  the  kind  stvl^d 
by  Virgil  p^dcherrima  ("  most  beautiful"),  and  ric  jay 
merits  the  name.  Antiquarians  have  lost  them 
selves  in  vain  attempts  to  reconcile  the  declaration 
of  Caesar  (5,  12),  that  he  found  in  Britain  all  the 
trees  of  Gaul  except  the  beech  and  abies,  with  the 
well-known  fact  that  fir-wood  is  abundant  in  the 
ancient  English  mosses,  and  has  been  met  with  even 
beneath  the  foundations  of  Roman  roads.  What 
Caesar  meant  was,  no  doubt,  that  he  did  not  meet 
with  the  silver  fir  in  Britain ;  of  the  pine  he  says  no- 
thing, and  therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
found  it. — The  common  k%arri  of  the  Greeks  must, 
have  been  either  the  Pinus  aides  or  the  Pinus  Ori- 
entalis  (Tournefort).  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  the  male  and  female  species  of  Theo- 
phrastus.  Stackhouse  holds  the  former  to  be  the 
Pinus  abies,  or  common  "Fir-tree,"  and  the  latter 
the  Pinus  picea,  or  "  Yellow-leaved  Fir."4 

*  AB'IGA,  the  herb  " ground^pine,"  called  also  "  St. 
John's  wort."  The  Latin  name  is  derived  from  this 
plant's  having  been  used  to  produce  abortion.*  The 
Abiga  is  the  same  with  the  Chamaepitys  (Xattanri- 
tvc)  of  the  Greeks.  The  three  species  of  the  lattei 
described  by  Dioscorides  have  been  the  subject  oi 
much  diversity  of  opinion.  The  1st  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  Ajiga  Chameepitys  ;  the  3d  the  Ajiga 
iva  (according  to  Bauhin  and  Sprengel) ;  while  the 
3d,  according  to  the  latter,  is  either  the  Teucrium 
supinum  or  montanum.*  These  plants,  rich  in  es- 
sential oil,  are  tonic  and  aromatic.  All  chat  wt 
find  in  Dioscorides  and  in  Pliny  (who  copies  him\ 
which  does  not  refer  to  these  properties,  is  merely 
hypothetical,  and  does  not  merit  refutation." 

ABLEC'TI.    {Vid.  Extraordinarii.) 

ABLEG'MINA  (aKoZeypoi)  were  the  parts  of  Ihe 
victim  which  were  offered  to  the  gods  in  sacrifice. 
The  word  is  derived  from  ablegere,  in  imitatior  of 

1.  (Liv.,  xxxix.,  6.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxix.,  8.)— 2  (Vid.  Cic, 
Tusc,  v.,  21. — Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.,  ix.,  33,  p.  489,  ed.  Spen 
gel.) — 3.  (Sat.,  iii.,  187.) — 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  IXdrr).) — 9 
("  Quod  abigat  partus."  Vid  Plin..  H.  N.,  xxiv.,  6.)— «.  (Ad 
ami,  Append.,  t.  v.  yaumrrSruf  )— 7  (Diosoohd.,  ii  .  175  — FAt 
in  Plin..  1.  c.) 


ABRAMIS. 


AOANTHA. 


tne  Greek  anoXiyeiv,  which  is  used  in  a  similar 
manner.  These  parts  were  also  called  Porrvcia, 
Prosegmina,  Proscda.    (Vid.  Sacrifices.) 

ABOL'LA,  a  woollen  clcak  or  pall,  is  probably 
only  a  varied  form  of  pallium  (<j>apoc),  with  which 
ibis  word  is  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  identical  in 
signification.  The  form  and  manner  of  wearing 
the  abolla  may  be  seen  in  the  figures  annexed, 
which  are  taken  from  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  tri- 
mrhal  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  at  Rome. 


f  he  word  was  in  use  before  the  Augustan  age ; 
(Lr  it  occurs  in  a  passage  cited  by  Nonius  Marcel- 
lus  from  one  of  the  satires  of  Varro.  Nonius  Mar- 
cellus  quotes  the  passage  to  show  that  this  garment 
was  worn  by  soldiers  (vestis  militaris),  and  thus  op- 
posed to  the  toga.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  more  especially  the  dress  of  soldiers,  because 
Ihe  toga,  which  was  used  instead  of  it  in  the  time  of 
peace,  though  of  a  similar  form  and  application, 
was  mcch  too  large,  and  wrapped  in  too  many  folds 
lbout  the  body  to  be  convenient  in  time  of  war. 
But  it  is  a-a>  clear,  from  many  passages  in  ancient 
Authors,  that  the  abolla  was  by  no  means  confined 
in  its  use  to  military  occasions.1 

Juvenal,  speaking  of  a  person  who  heard  unex- 
pectedly that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  attend 
upon  the  emperor,  says,  "  He  took  up  his  cloak  in  a 
great  hurry.  *  This  action  suited  the  use  of  a  gar- 
ment, made  simply  to  be  thrown  over  the  shoulders 
and  fastened  with  a  fibula.  The  same  poet  calls  a 
very  cruel  and  base  action  /acinus  majoris  abolla, 
literally  "  a  crime  of  a  larger  cloak."  The  expres- 
sion has  been  explained  as  meaning  "  a  crime  of  a 
deeper  dye,"  and  "  a  crime  committed  by  a  philos- 
jpher  of  a  graver  character."  Probably  it  meant  a 
;rime  so  enormous  as  to  require  a  larjer  cloak  to 
hide  it.  This  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  scholiast  on  Juvenal,  who  explains  majoris 
abolla  as  equivalent  to  majoris  pattii.  {Vid.  Pal- 
lium.) 

The  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea  mentions  abol- 
la among  the  articles  imported  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  Axumites  in  Abyssinia;  and  the  expression 
Ipariuv  &66XXat,  used  by  the  writer,  is  an  additional 
proof  that  the  abolla  was  a  kind  of  iftariov,  i.  e.,  a 
aqua  re  or  rectangular  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  a 
cloak,  or  pall. 

•AB'RAMIS  CA6pa/zic),  the  name  of  a  fish  men- 
Honed  by  Oppian*  and  Athenaetis.*  According  to 
Coray,  it  is  tne  Bream,  namely,  the  Cyprinus  Brama, 
L.,  or  Abramis  Vulgaris  (Cuvier).  Rondelet,  howev- 
er, with  whom  Gesner  is  disposed  to  concur,  suppo- 
ses it  a  species  or  variety  of  the  Qpiooa  (Thtixxa).* 


1.  (gueton.,  C*]'*..  e.  SS.— Martini,  i_  183;  Tin.,  48.)—2. 
"4  R»r>U  prorwmbatsboUV'iT.,75.)—  S  fTIal.,  i.,  244.) — 4  (vii.. 
•It  h  >— 5  (Adam«.  Apprnd..  •  ».) 


ABROGA'TIO.    [Vid.  Lex.) 

♦ABROT'ONUM  (a6p6rovov),  a  plant,  o«'  whieli 
two  species  are  described  by  Dioscorides,1  the  male 
and  the  female.  The  former  of  these  by  the  al- 
most general  agreement  of  the  commeu^ators  and 
botanical  authorities,  is  referred  to  the  Artemisia 
Abrolonum,  L.,  or  Southernwood.  About  the  othet 
species  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Fuch 
sins  makes  it  the  Artemisia  Pontica ;  Dodonaeus,  th* 
A.  arborescens ;  and  Matthiolus,  the  Sanlolina  Cham- 
acyparissus,  or  common  Lavender  Cctton.  Adams 
decides  in  favour  of  the  last.  Galen  recognises  the 
two  species  described  by  Dioscorides;  but  Nicander, 
Paulus  iEgineta,  and  most  of  the  other  writers  on 
the  Materia  Medica,  notice  only  one  species,  which 
no  doubt  was  the  A.  abrotonum.* 

♦ABSINTHIUM  {uipivdiov),  a  plant,  of  which 
Dioscorides  describes  three  species.  The  first  of 
these  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
Artemisia  absinlhiuvi,  or  common  wormwood;  bur 
Sprengel  hesitates  whether  he  should  not  also  com- 
prehend the  A.  Pontica  under  it,  which  latter,  indeed, 
Bauhin  held  to  be  the  true  Roman  wormwood.  The 
second  species  is  the  Artemisia  mariiima.  The  third 
is  held  by  Sprengel  to  bp  the  A.  palmala,  L.,  which, 
it  appears,  is  indigenous  >n  Santonge.  The  A.  san- 
tonka,  L.,  being  conhned  to  Tartary  and  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Persia,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  it.' 

ABSOLU'TIO.    (Vid.  Judicium.) 

ABSTINEN'DI  BENEFICTUM.  (FW.Hlbe«.i 

'ACA'CALIS  or  ACALLTS  (aKanaXic,  aicalXtci 
a  plant;  according  to  Sprengel,  the  Tamarix  Orv 
entalis,  called  Tamarix  articidata  by  Vahl.* 

*ACA'CIA  (Una/da),  a  plant,  which,  according  to 
Sprengel,  and  most  of  the  authorities,  is  the  Acacia 
Vera,  Willd. ;  but,  according  to  Dierbach,  it  is  the 
Acacia  Senegal.  Hill  remarks,  that  the  tree  which 
produces  the  succiis  acacia  is  the  same  as  tha* 
which  yields  the  gum  arabic.  The  acacia  gets  tt» 
English  name  of  the  Egyptian  thorn.* 

ACAFNA  (uKaiva),  a  measure  of  length,  equiva- 
lent to  ten  Greek  feet. 

*ACALE'PHE  (uKaXriQTi,  or  Kvtin),  I.  a  kind  of 
shellfish,  belonging  to  the  genus  Urtica  ("Sea-net- 
tle"), ol  which  there  are  several  species.  Linnaeus 
places  the  Urtica  among  Zoopkyla,  but  it  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  class  Mollnsca.  Sprengel  de- 
cides, that  the  Urtica  marina  of  the  ancients  is  the 
Actinia  senilis.*  Coray  gives  ius  French  name  as 
Ortie  de  mer.  Pennant  says,  the  ancients  divided 
their  m'tin  into  two  classes,  those  which  adhere  tt 
rocks  (the  Actinia  of  Linnaeus),  and  those  that  wan- 
der through  the  element  The  latter  are  called  by 
late  writers  Urtica  sofoda ;  by  Linnaeus,  Medvsa ;  by 
the  common  people,  "  Sea  jellies,"  or  "  Sea  blub- 
bers."7— II.  A  species  of  plant,  the  "  nettle."  Di- 
oscorides describes  two  species,  which  Sprengel 
holds  to  be  the  Urtica  dixnea  ("great  nettle")  and 
the  U.  urens  ("  little  nettle").* 

•ACANTHA  (unavOa),  the  Thorn.  Eight  spe 
cies  are  described  by  Theophrastus,  none  ol  which 
are  satisfactorily  determined  by  Stackhoust  and 
Schneider.  There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion 
respecting  the  two  species  described  by  Dioscori- 
des.* Sprengel,  upon  the  whole,  inclines  to  the 
opinion  of  Sibthorp,  that  the  uicavBa  Xevicrj  is  tbe 
Cirsium  Annna,  Cand. ;  and  the  unavBa  'Apa6i*» 
the  Onoporilvm  Arabicum.  Botanists  even  yet  find 
great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  different  speciet 
and  genera  of  Thoms  and  Thistles,  and  the  nomen- 
clature of  this  tribe  of  plants  is  very  unsettled. 

•ACANTHIAS  G  A  I/EOS  (aKavOiac  yaltoc),  I 

I.  (Mai.  Med.,  rii.,  20.)— 2.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  ».) — > 
(Adarni,  Append.,  ».  v.  AtplvO.) — 4  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  » 
oViXXtf.) — 5-  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.  d<r««r/<i.)— fl.  (Commeaa 
in  DlOfOond.}— 7.  (Anatnt.,  II.  A.,  iv.,  5.— Adami,  Append., •.  t 
At'ilMn-)— fi.  (Dinaeor.,  it.,  72.— Adama.  Append.,  •  T.l— • 
(in..  12.I—I0  (Adam  kv\mi  .  ■  v  i 
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kpecies  of  fish,  the  Sqwilus  Acanthias,  L.,  or  Hpnuur 
Acanthias  of  later  authorities  ;  in  English,  the  "  Pi- 
ked Dog"  or  "  Hound  Fish  "  It  is  common  on  the 
•shores  of  England  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  Pen- 
nant also  says  that  it  swarms  on  the  Scottish  coast. 
It  weighs  about  20  lbs.  This  is  the  species  of  shark 
tften  taken  between  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen.1 

•ACANTHIS  (unav6ic),  so  called  by  Aristotle, 
is  probablj  the  same  plant  as  the  aKaXavOic  of  Ar- 
istorhanes,  and  the  aicavdvXXis  of  Hesychius.  It 
is  tha  Acanthis  of  Pliny  and  Virgil.  Gesner,  with 
great  probability,  refers  it  to  the  "  Siskin,"  namely, 
the  FHngilla  spinus,  L.,  or  Carduelis  spinus,  Cuvier. 
Professor  Rennie  says  it  is  called  "Aberdevine" 
near  London.' 

•ACAN  THUS  (unavdoc),  I.  the  name  by  which 
the  broad  raffled  leaf  used  in  the  enrichment  of  the 
Corinthian  capital  is  known.  It  is  thus  called  be- 
cause of  its  general  resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  a 
species  of  the  Acanthus  plant.   (  Vid.  Columna.) 

II.  Under  this  name  have  been  described  by  ancient 
authors  at  least  three  totally  different  plants.  First, 
a  prickly  tree,  with  smooth  evergreen  leaves,  and 
small,  round,  saffron-coloured  berries,  frequently  al- 
luded to  by  Virgil ;  this  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
the  Holly.  Secondly,  a  prickly  Egyptian  tree,  de- 
scribed by  Theophrastus  as  having  pods  like  those 
of  a  bean;  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  Acacia 
Arabica.  Thirdly,  an  herb  mentioned  by  Dioscori- 
des,  with  broad  prickly  leaves,  which  perish  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  again  sprout  forth  with  the 
return  of  spring.  To  this  latter  plant  the  name  is 
now  amlied.  The  word  in  all  cases  alludes  to  the 
pncitiy  nature  01  tne  leave*  or  stems.  It  is  this  last 
species  which  is  usually  supposed  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  notion  of  the  Corinthian  capital.  But  it 
appears  from  the  investigation  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  that 
it  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  either  in  the  Greek  isl- 
ands, or  in  any  part  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  that 
die  plant  which  Dioscorides  must  have  meant  was 
the  Acanthus  spinosus,  still  called  iiKavda,  which  is 
found,  as  he  describes  it,  on  the  borders  of  cultiva- 
ted grounds  or  of  gardens,  and  is  frequent  in  rocky 
moist  situations.' 

•ACANTHYLL'IS  (aicav6vXXic).  As  has  been 
stated  under  Acanthis,  the  &KavOvXX(f  of  Hesychi- 
us is  most  probably  the  "  Siskin ;"  but  that  of  Aris- 
totle is  certainly  different,  being  the  Picus  varum 
according  to  Camus.* 

ACAP'NA  LIG'NA  (o  priv.,  and  Kanvoc),  called 
also  coda,  were  logs  of  wood  dried  with  great  care 
in  order  to  prevent  smoke.  Pliny  says  that  wood 
soaked  with  the  lees  of  oil  (amurca)  burned  without 
smoke.5 

Acapnon  mel,  which  was  considered  the  best  kind 
of  honey,  was  obtained  without  driving  out  the  bees 
from  their  hives  by  smoke,  which  was  the  usual 
method  of  procuring  it.* 

ACATION  (aKariov,  a  diminutive  of  okotoc,  a 
small  vessel),7  a  small  vessel  or  boat,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Roman  scapha ;  since 
Suetonius,*  in  relating  the  escape  of  Caesar  from 
Alexandrea,  says  that  he  jumped  into  a  scapha, 
which  Plutarch,  in  narrating  the  same  events,  calls 
an  dKartov.  Thucydides*  speaks  of  (iKdriov  kp.^npi- 
kcv,  which  is  explained  by  the  scholiast,  IT Xoidpiov 
hcartpudev  epeaaofievov,  kv  i>  luaoroc  t<jv  tXavvdv- 
Tuv  diKumae  kpeTrei. 

The  cLKdria  were  also  sails,  which,  according  to 
the  description  of  Xenophon,  were  adapted  for  fast 
sailing.  They  are  opposed  by  him  to  the  /uydXa 
Urria.1' 


1.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  aicav- 
tis  )— 3.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  4.  seqq  — Dioscor.,  iii.,  119.) 
—4.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  5.) — 5.  (H.  N.,  xv.,  8.— Martial,  xiii., 
15.)— 6.  (Plin..  H.  N.,  xi.,  15.— Colum.,  vi.,  33.)— 7.  ('Ev  raiai 
mtayu>yaltti  ixdrotat  :  Herod.,  vii.,  188;  compare  Pindar, 
Pyth.,  xi.,  02  ;  Nem.,  v.,  5.)— «.  (Jul.,  64.)— 9.  (iv.,  67.)— 10. 
Xen  .  Hell..  vi..  2, 1)  27.— Schneider,  in  loc.) 
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ACCEN'SI.  I.  The  Acsensds  was  a  puulir 
officer  who  attended  on  several  of  the  Roman  ma- 
gistrates. He  anciently  preceded  the  consul,  whc 
had  not  the  fasces,  which  custom,  after  being  long 
disused,  was  restored  by  Julius  Caesar  in  his  first 
consulship,1  It  was  the  duty  of  the  accensi  to 
summon  the  people  to  the  assemblies,  and  those 
who  had  lawsuits  to  court ;  and  also,  by  command 
of  the  consul  and  praetor,  to  proclaim  the  rims, 
when  it  was  the  third  hour,  the  sixth  hour,  and  the 
ninth  hour.1  Accensi  also  attended  on  the  govern- 
ors of  provinces,*  and  were  commonly  freedmen 
of  the  magistrate  on  whom  they  attended.  Varre 
describes  the  word  from  acciendo,  because  they  sum- 
moned the  people ;  other  writers  suppose  it  to  coma 
from  accenserc. 

II.  The  Accensi  were  also  a  class  of  soldiers  ir> . 
the  Roman  army.  It  appears  that  after  the  full 
number  of  the  legion  had  been  completed,  some 
supernumerary  soldiers  were  enlisted,  who  migh. 
be  always  ready  to  supply  any  vacancies  in  the 
legion.  These  soldiers,  who  were  called  adscriptiv 
or  adscriptitii  (because,  says  Festus,  supplendis  legi- 
onilnts  adscribebantuf),  were  usually  unaccustomed 
to  military  service,  and  were  assigned  to  different 
centurions  to  be  instructed  in  their  duties.  After 
they  had  been  formed  into  a  regular  corps,  they  ob- 
tained the  name  of  accensi,  and  were  reckoned 
among  the  light-armed  troops.*  In  later  times 
they  were  also  called  supernumerarii.*  They  were 
placed  in  battle  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  behind  the 
triarii.*  They  had  properly  no  military  duty  to 
perform,  since  they  did  not  march  in  froops  against 
the  enemy.  They  were,  according  tc  the  census  oj 
Servius  Tullius,  taken  from  the  fifth  class  of  citi- 
zens.1 

ACCEPTILA'TIO  is  defined  to  he  a  release  hf 
mutual  interrogation  between  debtor  and  crediior, 
by  which  each  party  is  exonerated  from  the  sanw 
contract.  In  other  words,  acceptilatio  is  the  forrr 
of  words  by  which  a  creditor  releases  his  debtoi 
from  a  debt  or  obligation,  and  acknowledges  he  ha: 
received  that  which  in  fact  he  has  not  received 
This  release  of  debt  by  acceptilatio  applies  only  to 
such  debts  as  have  been  contracted  by  stipulatio, 
conformably  to  a  rule  of  Roman  law,  that  only  con- 
tracts made  by  words  can  be  put  an  end  to  by 
words.  But  the  astuteness  of  the  Roman  lawyers 
found  a  mode  of  complying  with  the  rule,  and  at 
the  same  time  extending  the  acceptilatio  to  all 
kinds  and  to  any  number  of  contracts.  This  was 
the  invention  of  Gallus  Aquilius,  who  devised  a 
formula  for  reducing  all  and  every  kind  of  contracts 
to  the  stipulatio.  This  being  done,  the  acceptilatio 
would  immediately  apply,  inasmuch  as  the  mattei 
was  by  such  formula  brought  within  the  general 
rule  of  law  above  mentioned.  The  acceptilatio 
must  be  absolute  and  not  conditional.  A  part  of  a 
debt  or  obligation  might  be  released  as  well  as  the 
whole,  provided  the  tiling  was  in  its  nature  capable 
of  division.  A  pupillus  could  not  release  a  debt  by 
acceptilatio,  without  the  consent  of  his  tutor,  but  he 
could  be  released  from  a  debt.  The  phrase  by 
which  a  creditor  is  said  to  release  his  debtor  by  ac- 
ceptilatio is,  debitori  accephim,  oi  accepto  facere  or 
ferre,  or  acceptmm  habere.  When  anything  which 
was  done  on  the  behalf  of  or  for  the  state,  such  as  s 
building,  for  instance,  was  approved  by  the  compe- 
tent authorities,  it  was  said,  in  fuxeptwm  ferri  ci 
referri? 

ACCES'SIO  is  a  legal  term,  by  which  is  ex- 
pressed the  produce  or  increase  of  anything,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  notion  of  such  produce  or  in- 


1.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  20.— Liv.,  iii.,  33.)— 2.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat 
v.,  9.— Plin.,  vii.,  60.)— 3.  (Cic.  ad  Fratr.,  i.,  1,  ♦  4.)— 4 
(Walch, in  Tacit.,  Agric.c.  19.)— 5.  (Veget.,  ii.,  19.)— «.  (Liv 
viii.,  8,  10.)— 7.  (Liv.,  i.,  43.— Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.,  i.,  p.  441 
2,  transl.)— 8.  (Dif.,  46.  tit.  4  ;  48,  tit  11.  s.  7- — Gains,  in 
169,  seqq.) 
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crease  becomu  g  the  property  of  him  to  whom  tne 
thing  itself  belongs.  The  rale  of  law  was  expressed 
thus :  Accessio  cedit  principali}  Examples  ot  acces- 
tio  are  contained  under  the  heads  of  Allovio,  Con- 
pcsio,  Fructcs,  &c. 

•ACCIPEN'SER.    (VM.  Acipen'ser.) 

•ACCIPTTER.    {Vid.  HIERAX.) 

ACCLAMA'TIO  was  the  public  expression  of 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  pleasure  or  displeas- 
ure, by  loud  acclamations.  On  many  occasions, 
there  appear  to  have  been  certain  forms  of  accla- 
mations always  used  by  the  Romans ;  as,  for  instance, 
at  marriages,  lo  Hymm,  Hymenae,  or  Talassio  (ex- 
plained by  Livy1) ;  at  triumphs,  lo  triumphe,  lo  Vri- 
umphe ;  at  the  conclusion  of  plays  the  last  actor 
called  out  Plaudde  to  the  spectators ;  orators  were 
usually  praised  by  such  expressions  as  Bene  et  pro- 
dare,  Belle  et  festive,  Son  potest  melius,  &c.'  Other 
instances  of  acdamaliones  are  given  by  Ferrarius,  in 
his  De  Veterum  AcclamationUms  et  Plausu ;  in  Grae- 
rius,  Thefaur.  Rom.  Antiq*.  voL  vi. 

ACCU'BITA,  the  name  of  couches  which  were 
used  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  instead  of 
the  triclinium,  for  reclining  upon  at  meals.  The 
mattresses  and  feather-beds  were  softer  and  higher, 
and  the  supports  (Julcrd)  of  them  lower  in  propor- 
tion, than  in  the  triclinium.  The  clothes  and  pillows 
spread  over  them  were  called  accubilalia.* 

ACCUSA'TIO.   {Vid.  Crimen,  Judicium.) 

•ACER.  {Vid.  Sphendamnus.) 

ACERUA  (Atoavuric,  \i6avurpict  the  incense- 
box  used  in  sacrifices. 

Horace,*  enumerating  the  principal  articles  ne- 
cessary ia  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Juno,  mentions 
"Flowers  and  a  box  full  of  frankincense."*  In 
Virgil,  .Eneas  worships  "  with  corn  and  with 
frankincense  from  the  full  acerra." 

"  Fane  poo  et  plena,  supplex  veneratur  acerra."1 
Servies  explains  the  last  word  as  meaning  area 
tkwaHs. 

P  iny,  enumerating  the  principal  works  of  Par- 
rhasius  of  Ephesus,  says  that  he  painted  Sacerdotem 
adstarUe  puero  cum  acerra  et  corona*  The  picture, 
therefore,  represented  a  priest  preparing  to  sacrifice, 
with  the  boy  standing  beside  Kim,  and  holding  the 
Incense-box  and  a  wreath  of  flowers.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  a  very  common  and  favourite  subject  for 
artists  of  every  kind.  It  frequently  occurs  in  bas- 
reliefs  representing  sacrifices,  and  executed  on 
vases,  friezes,  and  other  ancient  monuments.  It 
jeeurs  three  times  on  the  Columna  Trajana  at 
(Lome,  and  once  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine. 

The  annexed  figure  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  in 
be  museum  of  the  Capitol. 


fhe  acerra  was  also,  according  to  Festus,  a 
■nail  altar  placed  before  the  dead,  on  which  per- 
Ihmes  were  burned.  Acerra  ara,  qua  ante  mortuum 
foni  solrbnl,  in  qua  oilares  incendebantur.  There  was 
I  law  in  the  Twelve  Tables  which  restricted  the 
aae  of  acerra  at  funerals.* 

L  (Dif.  14,  w  t,  «.  19.  «  13.)— 3  (i.,  9.H- 3.  (C.n.,de  Ontf., 
id  ,  M  y— 4.  (Liunpnd.,  Helio*.,  19,  23.— Schol.  in  Ju  v.,  Sat.  t., 
!7.) — 4.  (CM.,  hi-  nil.,  2  )--i.  (u  Flare*,  et  teem  ton«  ple- 
•0-7.  (.En.,  v,  715.)— 8  'Plin.,  H.  N.,  hit..  *!.  ♦  J.)— 9. 
«V    hi**,  ii..*4) 


ACETABULUM  (of if,  bft6a$ov,  6fi>«o>«wj,  t 
vinegar-cup. 

Among  the  various  ways  in  which  the  Greek! 
and  Romans  made  use  of  vinegar  (acetum)  in  theit 
cookery  and  at  their  meals,  it  appears  that  it  was 
customary  to  have  upon  the  table  a  cup  containing 
vinegar,  into  which  the  guests  might  dip  their  bread, 
lettuce,  fish,  or  other  viands,  before  eating  them. 
Of  this  fact  we  have  no  direct  assurance ;  but  it  is 
implied  in  one  of  the  Greek  names  of  this  utensil, 
viz.,  b%v6a<bov,  from  ifiif ,  acid,  and  pdirru,  to  dip  or 
immerse.  It  also  suits  the  various  secondary  appli- 
cations of  these  terms,  both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek, 
which  suppose  the  vessel  to  have  been  wide  ana 
open  above.  In  fact,  the  acetabulum  must  have 
been  in  form  and  size  very  like  a  modern  teacup. 
It  probably  differed  from  the  rpv6?uov,  a  vessel  to 
which  it  was  in  other  respects  analogous,  in  being 
of  smaller  capacity  and  dimensions. 

These  vinegar-cups  were  commonly  of  eartheD 
ware,1  but  sometimes  of  silver,  bronze,  or  gold.' 

The  accompanying  figure  is  taken  from  Panofka  s 
Work  on  the  names  and  forms  of  Greek  vases.  He 
states  that  on  the  painted  vase,  belonging  to  a  col- 
lection at  Naples,  from  which  he  took  this  figure, 
the  name  bfv6atpa  is  traced  underneath  it.  This 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  authentic  specimen 
cf  tie  general  form  of  an  antique  vinegar-cup 


From  proper  vinegar-cups,  the  Latin  and  Greei 
terms  under  consideration  were  transferred  to  aL 
cups  resembling  them  in  size  and  form,  to  whatevei 
use  they  might  be  applied. 

As  the  vinegar-cup  was  always  small,  and  prob- 
ably  varied  little  in  size,  it  came  to  be  used  as  a 
measure.  Thus  we  read  of  an  acetabulum  of  honey 
or  of  salt,  which  is  agreeablr.  to  our  practice  of 
measuring  by  teacups,  wine-glasses,  or  table-spoons. 
We  are  informed  that,  as  a  measure,  the  bfii6a$ov, 
or  acetabulum,  was  a  cyathus  and  a  half,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  a  kotvXti,  or  hemtna* 

The  use  of  these  cups  by  jugglers  is  distinctly 
mentioned.  They  put  stones  or  other  objects  under 
certain  cups,  and  then  by  sleight  of  hand  abstracted 
them  ivithout  being  observed,  so  that  the  spectators, 
to  their  great  amusement  and  surprise,  found  the 
stones  under  different  cups  from  those  which  they 
expected.  Those  persons,  who  were  called  in  Latin 
acelabularii,  because  they  played  with  acetabula, 
were  in  Greek  called  ^rri^oiraiKTai,  because  they 
played  with  stones  (V^^ot);  and  under  this  name 
the  same  description  of  performers  is  mentioned  by 
Sextus  Empiricus. 

In  the  Episdes  of  Alciphron,*  a  countryman  who 
had  brought  to  the  city  an  ass  laden  with  figs,  and 
had  been  taken  to  the  theatre,  describes  his  speech^ 
less  astonishment  at  the  following  spectacle:  "A 
man  came  into  the  midst  of  us  ana  set  down  a 
three-legged  table  (rp'moSa).  He  placed  upon  it 
three  cups,  and  under  these  he  concealed  some 


L  («AdV<a  jiirpd  ■  Schol.  Arwtoph.— lor)  r*  H6$a<t>ov  «?<!•( 
rfXirof  (iicpflf  «po/j/a«  :  Athen«rai,  xi.,  p.  494.)— 1  (Athea» 
ni,  Tt.,  p  530  )— 3  'Bflckh.  Gewichte.  Ac,  p  SJ.)— 4  (m 
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ACHATES. 


ACLNACES. 


smaJ  white  round  pebbles,  such  as  we  rind  on  the 
oanks  of  rapid  broods.  He  at  one  time  put  one  of 
these  under  each  cup ;  and  then,  I  know  not  how, 
showed  them  all  under  one  cup.  At  another  time 
he  made  them  disappear  altogether  from  under  the 
cups,  and  showed  them  in  his  mouth.  Then  hav- 
ing swallowed  them,  and  having  caused  those  who 
stood  near  to  advance,  he  took  one  stone  out  of  a 
person's  nose,  another  out  of  his  ear,  and  a  third 
out  of  his  head.  At  last  he  caused  them  all  to  dis- 
appear entirely."  In  this  passage  Alciphron  calls 
the  cups  (iiKpag  Kapoipidas.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  irapofic  was  equivalent  to  6&6a<pov  when  used 
in  its  wider  acceptation,  and  denoted  a  basin  or  cup 
set  on  the  table  by  the  side  of  the  other  dishes,  to 
hold  either  vinegar,  pickles  {acetaria),  sauce,  or 
anything  else  which  was  taken  to  give  a  relish  to 
the  substantial  viands.  The  word  (paropsis)  was 
adopted  into  the  Latin  language,  and  is  found  in 
Juvenal,  Martial,  and  other  writers  of  the  same 
period. 

♦ACE'TUM  (ofoc),  vinegar.  The  kinds  most  in 
lepute  among  the  ancients  were  the  .(Egyptian  and 
Jnidian.1  Pliny  gives  a  full  account  of  the  medi- 
cal properties  of  vinegar.  Among  other  applica- 
tions, it  was  employed  when  leeches  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach,  or  adhered  to  the  larynx. 
Strong  salt  and  water  would,  however,  have  been 
more  efficacious  in  making  these  loosen  their  hold, 
and  in  facilitating  the  vomiting  of  them  forth.  Vine- 
gar was  also  given  in  long-standing  coughs,  just 
as  modern  practitioners  give  oxymels  in  chronic 
catarrhs.' 

*ACHA'INES  (dxaivTK),  the  Daguet  or  young 
stag.' 

ACH'ANE  (axavy)-  A  Persian  measure  equiva- 
lent to  45  Attic  iiedifivai.  According  to  Hesychius, 
there  was  also  a  Boeotian  axavv  equivalent  to  one 
Attic  /icJiuvof.4 

*ACHA'TES  (it^dri/f),  an  agate,  a  precious 
stone  or  gem.  The  agate  is  a  semi-pellucid  stone 
of  the  flint  class.  Theophrastus  describes  it  as  a 
beautiful  and  rare  stone  from  the  river  Achates  in 
Sicily  (now  the  DriUo,  in  the  Vol  di  Noto),  which 
sold  at  a  high  price ;  but  Pliny  tells  us  that  in  his 
time  it  was,  though  once  highly  valued,  no  longer 
in  esteem,  it  being  then  found  in  many  places,  of 
large  size,  and  diversified  appearance.  The  an- 
cients distinguished  agates  into  many  species,  to 
each  of  which  they  gave  a  name  importing  its  dif- 
ference from  the  common  agate,  whether  it  were 
in  colour,  figure,  or  texture.  Thus  they  called  the 
red,  Hamackates,  which  was  sprinkled  with  spots  of 
jasper,  or  blood-red  chalcedony,  and  was  the  variety 
now  called  dotted  agate.  The  white  they  termed 
Leucackates;  the  plain  yellowish  or  wax-coloured, 
Cerachates,  which  was  a  variety  little  valued  be- 
cause of  its  abundance.  Those  which  approached 
to  or  partook  of  the  nature  of  other  stones,  they  dis- 
tinguished by  names  compounded  of  their  own  ge- 
nerical  name,  and  that  of  the  stone  they  resembled  or 
partook  of;  thus,  that  species  which  seemed  allied 
to  the  Jaspers  they  called  Jaspachaies  (the  jasper- 
agate  of  modern  mineralogists);  that  which  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  the  Carnelian,  Sardachates;  and 
those  which  had  the  resemblance  of  trees  and  shrubs 
on  them,  they  called  for  that  reason  Dendrackates. 
This  last  is  what  we  call  at  the  present  deiuintic 
agate,  described  in  the  Orphic  poem  under  the  name 
of  uxarris  devSpr/eie.  The  Corallachates  was  so  called 
from  some  resemblance  that  it  bore  to  coral.  Pliny 
describes  it  as  sprinkled  like  the  sapphire  with 
spots  of  gold.  Dr.  Moore  thinks,  that  in  this  latter 
case  the  ancients  confounded  with  agate  the  yellow 

1 .  ( Athenaus,  2,  p.  87. — Juv.,  Sat,riii.,  85. — Mart.,  xiii.,  182.) 
—2  (Phn  ,  H.  N.,  xxiii.,  27  — F*e,  in  loc.)— 3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A., 
ix  ,  6.— Salinas.,  Exerc.  Plin.,  p.  222.)— 4.  (Schnl.  in  Aristoph., 
tenant..  108,  who  quotes  the  authority  of  Anntntlf  —  Wunn,  de 
P  md.,  *c.  ii  131  I 
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fluor  spar,  containing,  as  it  sometimes  dees,  diss-irr 
nated  particles  of  iron  pyrites.  The  agate  was  *  t> 
called  in  Greek  aiaxariji-1 

*ACHERD'US  (axepdoS),  the  wild  pe»  -tne,' 
also  a  kind  of  thorn  of  which  hedges  itr«rj  'jiade. 
Sprengel  suggests  that  it  is  the  Grateg*  Alarum* 

♦AOHERO'IS  (axepotc),  the  whit*  poilar-f  se.* 

*ACH'ETAS  (axerac),  accordip^  to  Hesyoh- 
ius,  the  male  Cicada;  but  this  U  Nearly  either  a 
mistake  or  an  error  of  the  text,  v  •  there  can  be  at 
doubt  that  it  is  merely  an  equate  applied  to  the 
larger  species  of  Cicada,  a»:,  signifying  "vocaV" 
{Vid.  Cicada.) 

*ACHILLE'OS  ('A^JAewf),  a  plant,  fabled  to 
have  been  discovered  by  A  .Miles,  and  with  which 
he  cured  the  wound  of  Telephus.6  The  commenta- 
tors on  Pliny  make  it  the  Sideritis  heraclea.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  decide  the  question  from  the 
text  of  the  Roman  writer  merely.  On  recurring  to 
that  of  Dioscorides,  we  may,  perhaps,  conclude  as 
follows :  the  Achilleos  with  the  golden  flower  is  the 
Achillea  tornentosa  sen,  Abrotanifolia  ;  the  kind  with  th* 
purple  flower  is  the  A.  tanacetifolia ;  and  the  one 
with  white  flowers,  the  A.  nobilis  sen  magna.1 

AC'IES.    (Vid.  Army.) 

ACIL'IA  LEX.    (Vid.  Repetundje.) 

ACIL'IA  CALPUR'NIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Aunt- 

TVS.) 

ACI'NACES  (uKivdKTjc),  a  poniard. 

This  word,  .as  well  as  the  weapon  which  it  de- 
notes, is  Persian.  Herodotus  says,9  that  when 
Xerxes  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Hellespont  with 
his  army,  he  threw  into  it,  together  with  some  other 
things,  "  A  Persian  sword,  which  they  call  an  aci- 
naces."  As  the  root  ac,  denoting  sharpness,  an 
edge  or  a  point,  is  common  to  the  Persian,  together 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  rest  of  the  Indcv 
European  languages,  we  may  ascribe  to  this  wort! 
the  same  general  origin  with  o.k/j.7/,  ukukti,  acuo, 
acies,  and  many  other  Greek  and  Latin  words  allied 
to  these  in  signification.  Horace9  calls  the  weapon 
Mediis  acinaces,  intending  by  the  mention  of  the 
Medes  to  allude  to  the  wars  of  Augustus  and  the 
Romans  against  Parthia. 

Acinaces  is  usually  translated  a  cimHer,  a  falchion, 
a  sabre,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  curved  ;  but 
this  assumption  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence. 
It  appears  that  the  acinaces  was  short  and  straight 
Julius  Pollux  describes  it  thus  :l°  "  A  Persian  dag- 
ger fastened  to  the  thigh."  Josephus,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  assassins  who  infested  Judaea  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  says, 
"  Tkey  used  daggers,  in  size  resembling  the  Persian 
acinaces ;  but  curved,  and  like  those  which  the  Ro- 
mans call  sices,  and  from  which  robbers  and  murder- 
ers are  called  sicarii"11  The  curvature  of  the  daggers 
here  described  was  probably  intended  to  allow  them 
to  fit  closer  to  the  body,  and  thus  to  be  concealed 
with  greater  ease  under  the  garments.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  Persian  acinaces  difTered  from  the  Ro- 
man sica  in  this,  that  the  former  was  straight,  the 
latter  curved. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  acinaces  was,  that  it 
was  made  to  be  worn  on  the  right  side  of  the  body, 
whereas  the  Greeks  and  Romans  usually  had  their 
swords  suspended  on  the  left  side.  Hence  Valerius 
Flaccus  speaks  of  Myraces,  a  Parthian,  as  In- 
signis  manias,  insignis  acinace  dextro.1*  The  same 
fact  is  illustrated  by  the  account  given  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  of  the  death  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Per- 
sia, which  was  occasioned  by  an  accidental  wound 
from  his  own  acinaces :  "  Suomet  pugimie,  qiuem  ap- 

1.  (Theophrast.,  de  Lapid.,  58. — Hill,  in  loc.— Plin.,  H.  N., 
xxxvii.,  54. — Orph.,  Lith.,  v.,  230. — Solin.,  Polyhist.,  c.  xi. — 
Moore's  Anc.  Mineralogy,  p.  178.)— 2.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Col.,  1592.) 
— 3.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Spreng.,  i.,  28.)— 5.  (Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxv.,  5.)— 7.  (F6e  it  Plin.,  1 
c.)— 8.  (vii.,  54.)— 9.  (Od.  1,  xxvii.,  6.)— 10.  (IT£p<Ti<rdi  lt<pitioi 
rw  fiijpw  TtpooTiprriixlvov.) — II.  ( Joseph .,  Ant.  Jud.,  xx  ,  7.  woo.) 
—  12  (Ar<rnn..  vi  .  701  ) 


AC1PENSER. 


ACRATOPE  DRUM. 


Uttum  Jemon  lUxtro  gestabat,  subila  vi  ntina  nuilaio, 
vulneratus."1  The  Latin  historian  here  gives  pugio 
as  ihe  translation  of  the  Persian  term. 

1'he  form  of  the  acinaces,  with  the  method  of 
using  it,  is  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  by  two 
classes  of  ancient  monuments.  In  the  first  place, 
in  the  bas-reliefs  which  adorn  the  ruins  of  Persepo- 
lis,  the  acinaces  is  invariably  straight,  and  is  com- 
monly suspended  over  the  right  thigh,  never  over 
the  left,  but  sometimes  in  front  of  the  body.  The 
ftgures  in  the  annexed  woodcut  are  selected  from 
sngravings  of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  published  by 
Lf.  Brayn,  Chardin,  Niebuhr,  and  Porter. 


A  golden  acinaces  was  frequently  worn  by  the 
Persian  nobility.1  It  was  also  often  given  to  indi- 
viduals by  the  kings  of  Persia  as  a  mark  of  honour.' 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  army  at  the  battle 
of  Plataea,  the  Greeks  found  golden  poniards  on 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.*  That  of  Mardonius,  the 
Persian  general,  was  long  kept  as  a  trophy  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  Parthenos,  on  the  acropolis  of 
Athens.' 

The  acinaces  was  also  used  by  the  Caspii.*  It 
was  an  object  of  religious  worship  among  the  Scyth- 
ians and  many  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe.7 

The  second:  class  of  ancient  monuments  consists 
of  sculptures  of  the  god  Mithras,  two  of  which  are 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  annexed  woodcut  is 
taken  from  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  clearly  shows 
»h*  straight  form  of  the  acinaces. 
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•ACIPEN'SER  CA.KKiinjot<K),  the  Sturgeon,  or 
Aapenser  Sturio,  L.  Ludovicus  Nonnius  holds,  thai 
the  Sfilvms  of  Ausonius  is  the  sturgeon,  but  this 
opinion  is  very  questionable.    The  lXoni>*  and  the 


1.  (mi.,  4.)— 1  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  8,  ,  29.— Chanton,  vi.,  4.)  — 
I.  (Herod.,  riii.,  120.— Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  2,  »  27.)— 4.  (Herod.,  u., 
80.)— 4.  (Demoath.,  c.  Timocr.,  33,  p.  741.) — ft.  (Herod.,  fifi., 
67.,— 7.  (Herod.,  it.,  82. — Compare  Mela,  1. — Amminn.,  xxxi., 
I  — 8.  (Anitot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  13.— jElian,  N.  A.,  Tin.,  28  ) 


yaAeof  'Podwc1  were  varieties  of  this  fisb     It  H 
also  called  oviaxoc  by  Duno  in  Athensus  * 
ACL1S,  a  kind  of  dart. 

Virgil  attributes  this  weapon  to  the  Osci,  one  c. 
the  ancient  nations  of  Italy: 

"  Teretes  s-ml  aclides  iUis 
Tela,  sed  hoc  lento  mos  est  aptare Jlagelio."1 
From  this  account  it  appears  that  the  pecijiarf'.j 
of  the  aclis  consisted  in  having  a  leathern  thong 
attached  to  it ;  and  the  design  of  this  contrivance 
probably  was,  that,  after  it  had  been  thrown  tc  a 
distance,  it  might  be  drawn  back  again. 

The  aclis  was  certainly  not  a  Roman  weapon. 
It  is  always  represented  as  used  by  foreign  nations, 
and  distinguishing  them  from  Greeks  and  Romans.* 
ACNA,  AC'NUA.    {Vid.  Actus.) 

'AKOH\N  M  APTTPEPN  (d/coiyv  paprvpclv).  By  the 
Athenian  law,  a  witness  could  properly  only  give  evi- 
dence of  what  he  had  seen  himself,  not  of  what  he  had 
heard  from  others  ;4  but  when  an  individual  had  heard 
anything  relating  to  the  matter  in  dispute  from  a  per- 
son who  was  dead,  an  exception  was  made  to  the 
law,  and  what  he  had  heard  from  the  deceased  per- 
son might  be  given  in  evidence,  which  was  called 
uKoi/v  fiapTvpetvf  It  would  appear,  however,  from 
a  passage  in  Isaeus,  that  a  witness  might  give  evi- 
dence respecting  what  he  had  not  seen,  but  that  this 
evidence  was  considered  of  lighter  value.7 

*AC'ONE  {annvri),  the  whetstone  or  Novaculitt 
(Kirman),  the  same  as  the  whet  dale  of  Jameson,  and 
consisting  principally  of  silex  ana  alum.  Theo- 
phrastus  informs  us  that  the  Armenian  whetstones 
were  in  most  repute  in  his  time.  The  Cyprian 
were  also  much  sought  after.  Pliny  wmfounds 
these  with  diamonds.' 

♦ACONI'TUM  (JiKovnov),  a  plant,  of  which  Dios- 
corides  enumerates  two  species,  the  naptiaXiayxeb 
and  the  Xvkoktovov.  The  latter  of  these  is  con- 
sidered by  Dodoneeus,  "VVoodville,  Sprengel,  and 
most  of  the  authorities,  to  be  the  Aamtium  Napellus, 
or  Wolf's-bane.  Respecting  the  former  species 
there  is  greater  diversity  of  opinion ;  however, 
Sprengel  is  inclined,  upon  the  whole,  to  agree  with 
Dodonaeus  and  Sibthorp  in  referring  it  to  the  Doronv- 
cum  pardalianchcs,  or  Leopard's-bar  e.  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  Ku/ifiapnv  of  Hippocrates,  and  the 
OKopmog  of  Theophrastus.9 

*ACONTIAS  (dfcoiTi'of),  the  name  of  a  serpent 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  Jaculus  of  Lu- 
can.10  jElian  is  the  only  author  who  confounds  it 
with  the  Chersydrus.  Aetius  calls  it  Cenchriles,  from 
the  resemblance  which  its  spots  bear  to  the  seeds  of 
millet  {Kiyxpog).  It  is  called  cafezate  and  alterarate 
in  the  Latin  translation  of  Avicenna.  According  tc 
Belon,  it  is  about  three  palms  long,  and  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  little  finger ;  its  colour  that  of  ashes,  with 
black  spots.  Sprengel  thinks  it  may  have  been  a 
variety  of  the  Coluber  Berus,  or  Viper." 

•AC'ORUS  (u/cooof),  a  plant,  which  most  of  the 
commentators  hold  to  be  the  Acorns  Calamus,  oi 
Sweet  Flag.  Sprengel,  however,  in  his  annotation* 
on  Dioscorides,  prefers  the  Pseudacorum.1* 

ACaUrSITIO  is  used  to  express  the  acquisition 
of  ownership,  or  property  generally.  The  several 
modes  of  acquiring  property  among  the  Romans, 
and  the  incidents  of  property  when  acquired,  are 
treated  of  under  the  various  heads  of  In  toik  Ces- 
hio,  Mancipatio,  Usucapio,  Accessio,  Ac.,  and  see 
Dominium. 

»ACRATOPH'ORUM,  a  small  vessel  for  hold- 

1.  (Athen.,  Tii.,  p.  895.)— 2.  (rii.,  p.  294.)— 3.  {Ma.,  Til, 
730.)— 4.  (Sil.  Ilaj.,  in.,  302.— Val.  Flae.,  Argonaut.,  ti..  99.)— 4. 
(Demoath.,  -  Steph.,  p.  1130.)— 6.  (Demoath., c.  Stoph.,  p.  1110. 
—Id.,  r..  Laoofc,  p.  1097.— Id.,  c.  Euhiil.,  p.  1300.— Meyer  and 
Srhomann,  Attiarh.  Pruc.,  r>.  809.— Petitua,  Leg,  Alt,  It.,  7 
0  0.  neq.,  p.  443,  aeq.)— 7.  (De  Haired.  Philortem.,  p.  150.)— 8 
(Ad.uni,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 9.  (II.  P.,  ix.,  18.— Adami,  Append.,  a 
v.)— 10.  (Phnraal.,  ix.,  720,  823.)- 11.  (Sprcng.,  Comment,  ii 
Uniarond.— ./Elian,  N.  A.,  vui..  If  )— 12.  (TWphraat.,  U  P 
I,  22.— Dkmotid-  i.,  2.) 
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in?  wwe,  d  wine-cup.  The  name  is  derived  from 
ixpaTov.  "unmixed  wine,"  and  <pepa>,  "  to  bear." 
Pollux  mentions  it  in  liis  account  of  ancient  drink- 
ing vessels,  and  describes  it  as  resting,  not  on  a  flat 
Bottom,  but  on  small  astr  igals.  (  Vid.  Talus.)1 

ACROA'MA  {unpoafia)  signified  among  the  Ro- 
mans a  concert  of  players  on  different  musical  in- 
struments, and  also  an  interlude,  called  embolia  by 
Cicero,3  whiefc  was  performed  during  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  public  games.  The  word  is  also  fre- 
quently used  for  the  actors  and  musicians,  who  were 
often  employed  at  private  entertainments and  it  is 
sometimes  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  anagnostce, 
who  were  usually  slaves,  whose  duty  it  was  to  read 
or  repeat  passages  from  books  during  an  entertain- 
ment, and  also  at  other  times.* 

♦ACROa'SIS  (oKpoaatc).  I.  A  literary  discourse 
or  lecture.  The  term  (itself  of  Greek  origin)  is  ap- 
plied by  the  Latin  writers  to  a  discourse  or  disputa- 
tion, by  some  instructer  or  professor  of  an  art,  to  a 
numerous  audience.  The  corresponding  Latin  term 
is  Auditio.1  II.  It  also  signifies  a  place  or  room 
where  literary  men  meet,  a  lecture-room  or  school.6 

ACRO'LITHOI  (aKpoXtdoi),  statues,  of  which  the 
extremities  (head,  feet,  and  hands)  were  only  of 
stone,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  body  of  bronze 
or  gilded  wood.7 

♦AOROPOD'IUM  (aKponodwv),  the  base  or  ped- 
estal of  a  statue,  so  called  from  its  supporting  the 
extremities  or  soles  of  the  feet  (uxpoc,  novc). 

ACROSTO'LION  (UpoaroXiov.)  the  extremity  of 
the  aroXoc.  The  oroXoc;  projected  from  the  head 
of  the  prow,  and  its  extremity  (aKpoorohiov),  which 
was  frequently  made  in  the  shape  of  an  animal  or  a 
helmet,  &c,  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  covered 
with  brass,  and  to  have  served  as  an  ejiSoXri  against 
ihe  enemy'o  vessels.9 

•ACRCST'ICHIS,  an  acrostic,  a  number  of 
rerses  so  contrived,  that  the  first  letters  of  each, 
being  read  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  shall 
form  some  name  or  other  word.  The  word  signi- 
fies literally  the  beginning  of  a  line  or  verse 
(duoof,  oTt'^oc).  "According  to  some  authorities,  a 
writer  named  Porphyrius  Optatianus,  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  fourth  century,  has  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  inventor  of  the  acrostic.  It  is  very  proba- 
bly, however,  of  earlier  date.  Eusebius,  the  bishop 
of  Caesarea,  who  died  in  A.D.  340,  gives,  in  his  Life 
of  Constantine,  a  copy  of  Greek  verses,  which  he 
asserts  were  the  composition  of  the  Erythraean  Sibyl, 
the  initial  letters  of  which  mad-e  up  the  words 
IHSOTS  XP1STOS  0EOY  YI02  SQTHP,  that  is, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour.  These 
verses,  which  are  a  description  of  the  coming  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  have  been  translated  into  Latin 
hexameters,  so  as  to  preserve  the  acrostic  in  that 
language,  in  the  words  JESUS  CHRISTUS  DEI 
FILIUS  SERVATOR.  The  translation,  however, 
wants  one  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  original ; 
for  it  will  be  observed  that  the  initial  letters  of  the 
five  Greek  words,  being  joined  together,  form  the 
word  IX9TS,  that  is,  the  fish,  which  St.  Augustine, 
who  quotes  the  verses  in  his  work  entitled  De  Civi- 
tate  Dei,  informs  us  is  to  be  understood  as  a  mystical 
epithet  of  our  Saviour,  who  lived  in  this  abyss  of  mor- 
tal ity  without  contracting  sin,  in  like  manner  as  a  fish 
exists  iii  the  midst  of  the  sea  without  acquiring  any 
flavour  of  salt  from  the  salt  water.  This  may  there- 
fore be  called  an  acrostic  within  an  acrostic."9 

ACROTE'RIUM  (axpurnpiov)  signifies  the  ex- 
tremity of  anything.  I.  It  is  used  in  Architecture 
to  designate  the  statue^  or  other  ornaments  placed 

1  (PoUux,  Ti.,  16.— Id.,  x.,  20.)— 2.  (Pro  Sext.,  c  54.)— 3 
jCic.,2  Verr.,  it.,  22.— Id.,  pro  Arch.,  9.— Suet.,  Octav.,74  -Ma- 
aob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  4.) — 4.  (Go.  ad  Att.,  i.,  12.— Id.,  ad  Fam.,  v  .  9. 
— Plin.,  Ep.,  i.,  15.— Aul.  'Jell.,  iii.,  19.— Nep.,  Att.,  14.1—5. 
(Vitror.,  10,  11.— Sneton.,  fllustr  Gramra.,  c.  2.)— 6.  (Cic  ad 
Att.,  XT.,  17.)  —  7.  (VitTUT.,  ii.,  8.)  — 8.  (vaX/t>7p>is  ariXo;. 
JEtzh.,  Pers.,  414.)— 9.  (Gallaeus,  de  Sibyllis  Dissertat.,  p.  123, 
wo — Penny  Cyclo.,  toI  i.  p.  99.) 


on  the  summit  ol  a  pediment.  According  to  sonw 
writers,  the  worn  only  means  me  pediment  on  which 
the  ornaments  are  placed.1  II.  It  signified  also  the 
aKpoaroTitov  or  iifkaaTov  of  a  ship,  which  were  usu- 
ally taken  from  a  conquered  vessel  as  a  mar*  ot 
victory.'  III.  It  was  also  applied  to  the  extremi- 
ties ota  statue,  wings,  feet,  hands,  &c.' 

ACROTHI'NION  (aicpoOlvio,),  generally  used  in 
the  plural,  means  properly  the  top  of  the  heap  (d/tp«f 
■&i(),  and  is  thence  applied  to  those  parts  of  the  fit' its 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  booty  taken  in  war,  win  za 
were  offered  to  the  gods.  In  the  Phcenissae  ot  Eurip. 
ides,  the  chorus  call  tnemselves  Sopdc  aicpoBiviov* 

ACTA  DIUR'NA  (proceedings  of  the  day)  was 
a  kind  of  gazette  published  daily  at  Rome  under  the 
authority  of  the  government.  It  contained  an  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  public  assemblies, 
of  the  law  courts,  of  the  punishment  of  offenders,  and 
a  list  of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  &c.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  public  assemblies  and  the  law  courts 
were  obtained  by  means  of  reporters  {actuarii) 
The  proceedings  of  the  senate  (acta  senatus)  were 
not  published  till  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,'  and 
this  custom  was  prohibited  by  Augustus."  An  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  was  still  pre- 
served, though  not  published,  and  some  senator 
seems  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  emperor  to  com- 
pile the  account.'  The  acta  diurna  were  also  called 
acta  populi,  acta  publico,,  acta  urbana,  and  usually  by 
the  simple  name  of  acta.  These  acta  were  frequent- 
ly consulted  and  appealed  to  by  later  historians.* 

ACTA  SENA'TUS.    (Fid.  Acta  Diurna.) 

ACTIA  (aKTla)  was  a  festival  celebrated  every 
three  years  at  Actium  in  Epirus,  with  wrestling, 
horse-racing,  and  sea-fights,  in  honour  of  Apollo.' 
There  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo  at  Actium, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides10  and  Strabo." 
After  the  defeat  of  Antony  off  Actium,  Augustus  en- 
larged the  temple,  and  instituted  games  to  be  cele- 
brated every  five  years  in  commemoration  of  his 
victory." 

*ACTE  (uktt}}.  Dioscorides  describes  two 
species  of  Elder,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  Sam 
buchus  nigra  and  ebulus,  namely,  tfte  common  and 
the  dwarf  elder.  The  atcTij  of  Theophrastus  is  the 
former  of  these.11 

ACTIO  is  defined  by  Celsus1*  to  be  the  right  of 
pursuing  by  judicial  means  what  is  a  man's  due. 

With  respect  to  its  subject-matter,  the  actio  was 
divided  into  two  great  divisions,  the  in  personam 
actio,  and  the  in  rem  actio.  The  in  personam  actio 
was  against  a  person  who  was  bound  to  the  plain- 
tiff by  contract  or  delict;  the  in  rem  actio  applied  to 
those  cases  where  a  man  claimed  a  corporeal  thing 
(corporalis  res)  as  his  property,  or  claimed  a  right, 
as,  for  instance,  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  tiling,  oi 
the  right  to  a  road  over  a  piece  of  ground  (actus) 
The  in  rem  actio  was  called  vindicatio  ;  the  in  per 
sonam  actio  was  called  condictio,  because  originally 
the  plaintiff  gave  the  defendant  notice  to  appear  on 
a  given  day  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  judex. 

The  old  actions  of  the  Roman  law  were  called 
legts  actiones,  or  legitimat,  either  because  they  were 
expressly  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  or  because  they  were  strictly  adapted  to  the 
words  of  the  laws,  and  therefore  could  not  be  varied 
In  like  manner,  the  old  writs  in  this  country  con 
tained  the  matter  or  claim  of  the  plaintiff  expressed 
according  to  the  legal  form." 

1.  (VitruT.,  iii.,  3.— Id.,  t.,  12.)— 2.  (Xen.,  Hellen.,  ii.,  3,  v  S 
—Herod.,  in.,  59.)— 3.  (Demosth.,c.Timocr.,p.738.)— 4.  (Plum  , 
289.)— 5.  (Sneton.,  Jul.,  20.)— 6.  (Sueton.,  OctaT..  36.)-  7  (T» 
cit.,  Annal.,  v.,  4.) — 8.  (Lipsius,  Excurs.  sd  Tacit.,  Ann  ,  T  ,  4  - 
Le  Clerc,  Journaux  chez  les  Roniains,  p.  198,  seqq.) — 9.  (Steph 
Bvz.,  'tKTi,  )— 10.  (i.,  29.)— 11  (vii.,  p.  325.)— 12.  (Sneton 
O'ctav.,  c.  18.)— 13.  (Theophrast.,  H.  I'.,  i.,  5,  seqq. — Dioscor 
iv.,  171,  seq. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.  aim;.) — 14.  (Dig.  44,  tit 
7,  s.  51.) — 15.  ("  Breve  quidem  cum  sit  formatum  ad  similitu* 
nem  reir>it;«  juris,  quia  breTiter  et  paucis  verbis  intemionen 
proferentis  exponit  et  explanat,  sicut  regula  juris,  rem  aua  a» 
breviter  enarrat  "    Bractna  f  411.) 
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Tin*  five  modes  of  proceeding  by  legal  action,  as 
aimed  and  described  by  Gaius,1  were  Sacramento, 

P(l  JUDICIS  POSTULATIONEM,  PER  CONDICTIONEM, 
PSB  MANCS  INJECTIONEM,  PER  PIGNORIS  CAPTIONED. 

But  these  forms  of  action  gradually  fe'  into  dis- 
use, in  consequence  of  the  excessive  nicety  squired, 
and  the  failure  consequent  on  the  slightest  error  in 
the  pleadings ;  of  which  there  is  a  notable  example 
given  by  Gaius  himself,'  in  the  case  of  a  plaintiff 
who  complained  of  his  vines  (yites)  being  cut  down, 
and  was  told  that  his  action  was  bad,  inasmuch  as 
he  ought  to  have  used  the  term  trees  (arbores),  and 
not  vines ;  because  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
which  gave  him  the  action  for  damage  to  his  vines, 
contained  only  the  general  expression  "  trees"  (ar- 
ises). The  Lex  iEbutia  and  two  Leges  Juliae 
abolished  the  old  legilima  actiones,  except  in  the 
case  of  damnum  infednim  (Vid.  Damnum  infectum), 
and  in  matters  which  fell  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  Centumviri.   {Vid.  Centumviri.) 

In  the  old  Roman  constitution,  the  knowledge  of 
the  law  was  most  closely  connected  with  the  insti- 
tutes and  ceremonial  of  religion,  and  was  accord- 
ingly in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  alone,  whose 
aid  their  clients  were  obliged  to  ask  in  all  their 
legal  disputes.  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  perhaps 
one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  law,  drew  up  the 
various  forms  of  actions,  pre  hably  for  his  own  use 
rnd  that  of  his  friends  :  the  manuscript  was  stolen 
jt  copied  by  his  scribe  Or>.  Flavius,  who  made  it 
public ;  and  thus,  according  to  the  story,  the  ple- 
beians became  acquainted  with  those  legal  forms 
which  hitherto  had  been  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  patricians.* 

Upon  the  old  legal  actions  being  abolished,  it  be- 
came the  practice  to  prosecute  suits  according  vo 
certain  prescribed  forms,  or  formulae,  as  they  were 
called,  which  will  be  explained  after  we  have  no- 
ticed various  divisions  of  actions,  as  they  are  made 
by  the  Roman  writers. 

The  division  of  actiones  in  the  Roman  law  is 
somewhat  complicated,  and  some  of  the  divisions 
must  be  considered  rather  as  emanating  from  the 
schools  of  the  rhetoricians  than  from  any  other 
source.  But  this  divisior,  though  complicated,  may 
be  somewhat  simplified,  or,  at  least,  rendered  more 
intelligible,  if  we  consider  that  an  action  is  a  claim 
or  demand  made  by  one  person  against  another, 
and  that,  in  order  to  be  a  valid  legal  claim  (/yJ.io 
utilis),  it  must  be  founded  on  a  legal  right.  The 
main  division  of  actions  must  therefore  have  a  ref- 
erence or  analogy  to  the  main  division  of  rights ; 
for  in  every  system  of  law  the  form  of  the  action 
must  be  the  expression  of  the  legal  right.  Now  the 
general  division  of  rights  in  the  Roman  law  is  into 
rights  of  dominion  or  ownership,  which  are  rights 
against  the  whole  world,  and  into  rights  arising 
from  contract,  and  quasi  contract,  and  delict.  The 
actio  in  rem  implies  a  complainant,  who  claims  a 
certain  right  against  every  person  who  may  dispute 
it,  and  the  object  and  end  of  tne  action  is  to  compel 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  ris;ht  by  the  particular 
person  who  disputes  it  By  this  action  the  plaintiff 
maintains  his  property  in  or  to  a  thing,  or  his 
rights  to  a  benefit  from  a  thing  (servWiites).  Thus 
the  actio  in  rem  is  not  so  called  on  account  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  action,  but  the  frm  is  a  tech- 
nical phrase  to  express  an  action  which  is  in  no 
way  founded  on  contract,  and  therefore  has  no  de- 
limitate individual  as  the  other  necessary  party 
to  the  action ;  but  every  individual  who  disputes 
the  right,  becomes,  by  such  act  of  disputing,  a  party 
liable  to  such  action.  The  actio  in  rem  does  not  as- 
certain the  complainant's  right,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  action  the  complainant's  right  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  it,  for  it  is  a  right  against  all  the 


1.  <r».,  !«.)— 2.  (it.,  II.)— 3.  (Cic,  do  Ormt.,  i_  41  —Id.,  pro 
•mi,  o  11.— Di*.  1,  tit.  2,  a.  2,  *  7.) 
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world;  but  the  acticn  determines  that  the  defendah. 
has  or  has  not  a  claim  which  is  valid  against  the 

lain  tiff's  claim.    The  actio  in  personam  implies  a 

eterminate  person  or  persons  against  whom  the 
action  lies,  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  being  founded 
on  the  acts  of  the  defendant  or  defendants;  it  is 
therefore  in  respect  of  something  which  has  bee^ 
agreed  to  be  done,  or  in  respect  of  some  injury  for 
which  the  plaintiff  claims  compensation.  The  actio 
mixta  of  Justinian's  legislation1  was  so  called  from 
its  being  supposed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
actio  in  rem  and  the  actio  in  personam.  Such  was 
the  action  among  co-heirs  as  to  the  division  of  the  in- 
heritance, and  the  action  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
boundaries  which  were  confused. 

Rights,  and  the  modes  of  enforcing  them,  may 
also  be  viewed  with  reference  to  the  sources  from 
which  they  flow.  Thus  the  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens flowed  in  part  from  the  sovereign  power,  in 
part  from  those  to  whom  power  was  delegated. 
That  body  of  law  which  was  founded  on,  and 
flowed  from,  the  edicts  of  the  praetors  and  curule 
aediles,  was  called  jus  honorarium,  as  opposed  to  the 
jus  civile,  in  its  narrower  sense,  which  comprehend- 
ed the  leges,  pkbisala,  senatus  consuUa,  &c.  The  jus 
lumorarium  introduced  new  rights  and  modified  ex- 
isting rights ;  it  also  provided  remedies  suitable  to 
such  new  rights  and  modifications  of  old  rights,  and 
this  was  effected  by  the  actions  which  the  praetors 
and  aediles  allowed.  On  this  jurisdiction  of  the 
praetors  and  aediles  is  founded  the  distinction  of  ac- 
tions into  civiles  and  /tonoraria,  or,  as  they  are  some 
times  called,  prcctoria,  from  the  greater  importance 
of  the  praetor's  jurisdiction. 

There  were  several  other  divisions  of  actions,  all 
of  which  had  reference  to  the  forms  of  procedure. 

A  division  of  actions  was  sometimes  made  with 
reference  to  the  object  which  the  plaintiff  had  in 
view.  If  the  object  was  to  obtain  a  thing,  the  ac- 
tion was  called  persecutoria.  If  the  object  was  to 
obtain  damages  (pond)  for  an  injury,  as  in  the  cast 
of  a  thing  stolen,  the  action  was  pamalis ;  for  tht 
thing  itself  could  be  claimed  both  by  the  vindicatio 
and  the  condictio.  If  the  object  was  to  obtain  both 
the  thing  and  damages,  it  was  probably  sometimes 
called  actio  mixta,  a  term  which  had,  however,  an- 
other signification  also,  as  already  observed.  The 
division  of  actiones  into  directct  or  vtdgares,  and  uti- 
les, must  be  traced  historically  to  the  actiones  fictitia 
or  fictions,  by  which  the  rights  of  action  were  en- 
larged and  extended.  The  origin  of  this  division 
was  in  the  power  assumed  by  the  praetor  to  grant 
an  action  in  special  cases  where  no  action  could 
legally  be  brought,  and  in  which  an  action,  if 
brought,  would  have  been  inanis  or  inutilis.  After 
the  decline  of  the  praetor's  power,  the  actiones  utiles 
were  still  extended  by  the  contrivances  of  the  juris 
prudenles  and  the  rescripts  of  the  emperors.  When- 
ever an  actio  utilis  was  granted,  it  was  framed  on 
some  analogy  to  a  legally  recognised  right  of  action. 
Thus,  in  the  examples  given  by  Gains,*  he  who  ob- 
tained the  bonorvm  possessio  by  the  praetor's  edict, 
succeeded  to  the  deceased  by  the  praetorian,  and  not 
the  civil  law:  he  had,  therefore,  no  direct  action 
(directa  actio)  in  respect  of  the  rights  of  the  deceased, 
and  could  only  bring  his  action  on  the  fiction  of  hin 
being  what  he  was  not,  namely,  /teres. 

Actions  were  also  divided  into  ordinaria  and  ex- 
Iraordinaria.  The  ordinaria  were  those  which  were 
prosecuted  in  the  usual  way,  first  before  the  praptor, 
injure,  and  then  before  the  judex,  injtutido  When 
the  whole  matter  was  settled  before  or  by  the  praetor 
in  a  summary  way,  the  name  exlroordinnna  was 
applicable  to  such  action.    {Vid.  Interdict.) 

The  foundation  of  the  division  of  actions  ihto 
ar.liimn  strieti  juris,  bona  Jidei,  and  orbit  roria,  is  nol 
quite  clear.    In  the  actiones  strieti  juris,  it  appears 

1   (ln»t.,  nr.,  tit.  8,  ■.  20.)— 2  'r?  ,  S4.) 
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that  the  formula  of  the  praetor  expressed  in  precise 
and  strict  terms  the  matter  submitted  to  the  judex, 
whose  authority  was  thus  confined  within  limits. 
In  the  actimves  bona  fidei,  or  ex  fide  bona,1  more  lati- 
tude was  given,  either  by  the  formula  of  the  praetor, 
01  was  implied  in  the  kind  of  action,  such  as  the 
action  ex  empto,  vendito,  localo,  &c.,  and  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  judex.  The  actiones  arbitrarus 
were  so  called  from  the  judex  in  such  case  being 
called  an  arbiter,  probably,  as  Festus  says,  because 
the  whole  matter  in  dispute  was  submitted  to  his 
judgment ;  and  he  could  decide  according  to  the 
justice  and  equity  of  the  case,  without  being  fet- 
tered by  the  praetor's  formula.  It  should  be  observed, 
also,  that  the  judex  properly  could  only  condemn  in 
a  sum  of  money ;  but  the  arbiter  might  declare  that 
any  particular  act  should  be  done  by  either  of  the 
parties,  which  was  called  his  arbitrium,  and  was 
followed  by  the  condemnatio  if  it  was  not  obeyed. 

The  division  of  actions  into  perpetua  and  tempo- 
rales  had  reference  to  the  time  within  which  an 
action  might  be  brought,  after  the  right  of  action 
nad  accrued.  Originally  those  actions  which  were 
given  by  a  lex,  senatas  amsulMvm,  or  an  imperial 
constitution,  might  be  brought  without  any  limita- 
tion as  to  time ;  but  those  which  were  granted  by 
the  praetor's  authority  were  generally  limited  to 
the  year  of  his  office.  A  time  of  limitation  was, 
however,  fixed  for  all  actions  by  the  late  imperial 
constitutions. 

The  division  of  actions  into  actiones  in  jus  and  in 
factum,  is  properly  no  division  of  actions,  but  has 
merely  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  formula.  In 
the  formula  in  factum  concepta,  the  praetor  might 
direct  the  judex  barely  to  inquire  as  to  the  fact 
which  was  the  only  matter  in  issue ;  and  on  finding 
the  fact,  to  make  the  proper  condemnati^:  as  in  the 
case  of  a  freedman  bringing  an  action  against  his 
patronus.  In  the  formula  in  jus  the  fact  was  not  in  | 
issue,  but  the  .egal  consequences  of  the  fact  were 
submittei  to  the  discretion  of  the  judex.  The 
formula  in  factum  commenced  with  the  technical 
expression,  Siparel,  &c,  "  If  it  should  appear,"  &c.; 
the  formula  in  pis  commenced.  Quod  A.  A.,  &c., 
**  Whereas  A.  A.  did  so  and  so."* 

The  actions  which  had  for  their  object  the  pun- 
isnment  of  crimes  were  considered  public,  as  op- 
posed to  those  actions  by  which  some  particular 
person  claimed  a  right  or  compensation,  and  which 
were  therefore  called  privata.  The  former  were 
properly  called  judicia  publica  ;  and  the  latter,  as 
contrasted  with  them,  were  called  judicia  privata. 
(  Vid.  Judicium.) 

The  actions  called  noxales  were  when  a  filius 
familias  (a  son  in  the  power  of  his  father),  or  a 
slave,  committed  a  theft,  or  did  any  injury  to  an- 
other. In  either  case  the  father  or  owner  might 
give  up  the  wrong- doer  to  the  person  injured,  or 
else  he  must  pay  competent  damages.  These  ac- 
tions, it  appears,  take  their  name  either  from  the 
injury  committed,  or  because  the  wrong-doer  was 
liable  to  be  given  up  to  punishment  (noxa)  to  the 
person  injured.  Some  of  these  actions  were  of  legal 
origin,  as  that  of  theft,  which  was  given  by  the 
Twelve  Tables;  that  of  damnum  injuria,  which 
was  given  by  the  AquiEa  Lex ;  and  that  of  injuri- 
arum  et  vi  bonorum  raptorum,  which  was  given  by 
the  edict,  and  therefore  was  of  praetorian  origin. 
This  instance  will  serve  to  show  that  the  Roman 
.  division  and  classification  of  actions  varied  accord- 
ing as  the  Roman  writers  contemplated  the  sources 
of  rights  of  action,  or  the  remedies  and  the  modes 
of  obtaining  them. 

An  action  was  commenced  by  the  plaintiff  sum- 
moning the  defendant  to  appear  before  the  praetor  or 
other  magistrate  who  had  jwrisdiclio :  this  process 
was  called  in  jus  vocatio  ;  and,  according  to  the 

1  (Cic.  Top.,  17.1—2.  (Gaius,  iv.,  46,  47.) 
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laws  of  tie  TweJre  Tables,  was  in  effect  a  drag 
gingof  the  defendant  before  the  praetor  if  he  refused 
to  go  quietly.  This  rude  proceeding  was  modified 
in  later  times,  and  in  many  cases  there  could  be  no 
mjus  vocatio  at  all,  and  in  other  cases  it  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  praetor's  permission  under  pain 
of  a  penalty.  It  was  also  established  that  a  man 
could  not  be  dragged  from  his  own  house ;  but  if  a 
man  kept  his  house  to  avoid,  as  we  should  say. 
being  served  with  a  writ,  he  ran  the  risk  of  a  kind 
of  sequestration  {actor  in  bona  mittebatur).  The 
object  of  these  rules  was  to  make  the  defendant  ap- 
pear before  the  competent  jurisdiction ;  the  device 
of  entering  an  appearance  for  the  defendant  does 
not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  Roman 
lawyers.1  If  the  defendant  would  not  go  quietly, 
the  plaintiff  called  on  any  by-stander  to  witness 
(anteslari)  that  he  had  been  duly  summoned,  touchea 
the  ear  of  the  witness,  and  dragged  the  defendant 
into  court.*  The  parties  might  settle  their  dispute 
on  their  way  to  the  court,  or  the  defendant  might 
be  bailed  by  a  vindex.*  The  vindex  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  vades.  This  settlement  of 
disputes  on  the  way  was  called  transactio  in  via, 
ana  serves  to  explain  a  passage  in  St  Matthew.* 

When  before  the  praetor,  the  parties  were  said 
jure  agere.  The  plaintiff  then  prayed  for  an  action, 
and  ifthe  praetor  allowed  it  (dabat  actionem),  he  then 
declared  what  action  he  intended  to  bring  against 
the  defendant,  which  was  called  edere  actionem. 
This  might  be  done  in  writing,  or  orally,  or  by  the 
plaintiff  taking  the  defendant  to  the  album,  and  show- 
ing him  which  action  he  intended  to  rely  on.*  As 
the  formula  comprehended,  or  were  supposed  to 
comprehend,  every  possible  form  of  action  thai 
could  be  required  by  a  plaintiff,  it  was  presumed 
that  he  could  find  among  all  the  formulae  some  one 
whieit  was  adapted  tc  his  case,  and  he  was  accord- 
mgrj  supposed  to  be  without  excuse  if  he  did  not 
I  ake  pains  to  select  t  ie  proper  formula.*  If  he  took 
the  wrong  one,  or  if  ne  claimed  more  than  his  due, 
he  lost  his  cause;'  bat  the  praetor  sometimes  gave 
him  leave  to  amend  his  claim  or  intentio.'  If,  for 
example,  the  contract  between  the  parties  was  for 
something  in  genere,  and  the  plaintiff  claimed  some- 
thing in  specie,  he  lost  his  action :  thus  the  contract 
might  be,  that  the  defendant  undertook  to  sell  the 
plaintiff  a  quantity  of  dyestuff  or  a  slave ;  if  the 
plaintiff  claimed  Tyrian  purple  or  a  particular 
slave,  his  action  was  bad;  therefore,  says  Gaius, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  so  ought  the 
claim  of  the  intentio  to  be.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
as  the  formulae  were  so  numerous  and  comprehen- 
sive, the  plaintiff  had  only  to  select  the  formula 
which  he  supposed  to  be  suitable  to  his  case,  and  it 
would  require  no  farther  variation  than  the  inser- 
tion of  the  names  of  the  parties  and  of  the  thing 
claimed,  or  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit,  with  the. 
amount  of  damages,  ■fee,  as  the  case  might  be. 
When  the  praetor  had  granted  an  action,  the  plain- 
tiff required  the  defendant  to  give  secKiity  for  his 
appearance  before  the  praetor  (in  jure)  n*  a  day 
named,  commonly  the  day  but  one  after  the  w»  jus 
vocatio,  unless  the  matter  in  dispute  was  settled  at 
once.  The  defendant,  or.  finding  a  «urety,  was  said 
vades  dare*  vadimonvum  promittere  or  faceri}  the 
surety,  vas,  was  said  spondere ;  the  plaintiff,  whun 
satisfied  with  the  surety,  was  said  vadart  reum,  to 
let  him  go  on  his  sureties,  or  to  have  sureties  from 
hiin.  When  the  .cftxdant  promised  to  appear  m 
jure  on  the  day  nsrv  i.  without  giving  any  surety, 
this  was  called  vadimonium  pv.rum.  In  set  e  cases 
recuperatures  (vid.  Judex)  were  named,  wLc ,  in  case 

1.  (Dig.  2,  tit.  4.)— 2.  (Hor.,  Sera.  I.,  ut.,  75.,  seqq.— Plan- 
tug,  Curcul.,  v.,  2.)— 3.  (Cic,  Top.,  2.— Gaius,  iv.,  46.)— 4.  (t  , 
25. — It  is  not  easy  to  state  correctly  the  changes  in  procedun 
which  took  place  after  the  abolition  of  the  hsitima  metionet 
Compare  Gaius,  iv.,  25,  46.)— 5.  (Dig.  2,  tit.  13.)— 6.  (Cite, 
pro  Ros.  Com.,  c.  8.) — 7.  ("  Causa  cadebat  :"  Cic,  de  Orat ,  i. 
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at  tne  defendant  making  default,  condemned  him  in 
the  sum  of  money  named  in  the  vadimonium. 

If  the  defendant  appeared  on  the  day  appointed, 
he  was  said  vadimonium  sistere;  if  he  did  not  ap- 
pear, he  was  said  vadimonium  deseruisse,  and  the 
praetor  gave  to  the  plaintiff  the  bonorum  possessio.1 
Both  parties,  on  the  day  appointed,  were  si'jnmoned 
by  a  crier  (jrraco),  when  the  plaintiff  made  his  claim 
or  demand,  which  was  very  briefly  expressed,  and 
say  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  our  declara- 
ion  at  law. 

The  defendant  might  either  deny  the  plaintiff's 
•  aim,  or  he  might  reply  to  it  by  a  plea,  exceptio. 
If  he  simply  denied  the  plaintiff's  claim,  the  cause 
was  at  issue,  anil  a  judex  might  be  demanded. 
The  forms  of  the  exceptio  also  were  contained  in  the 
praetor's  edict,  or,  upon  hearing  the  facts,  the  praetor 
adapted  the  plea  to  the  case.  The  exceptio  was  the 
defendant's  defence,  and  was  often  merely  an  equi- 
table answer  or  plea  to  the  plaintiff's  legal  demand. 
The  plaintiff  might  claim  a  thing  upon  his  contract 
with  the  defendant,  and  the  defendant  might  not  de- 
ny the  contract,  but  might  put  in  a  plea  of  fraud 
{dolus  mains),  or  that  he  had  been  constrained  to 
come  to  such  agreement.  The  exceptio  was  in  effect 
something  which  negatived  the  plaintiff's  demand, 
and  it  was  expressed  by  a  negative  clause :  thus,  if 
the  defendant  should  assert  that  the  plaintiff  fraudu- 
lently claimed  a  sum  of  money  which  he  had  not 
given  to  the  defendant,  the  exceptio  would  run  thus : 
Si  in  ea  re  nihil  dolo  malo  Auli  Agerii  factum  sit  neque 
fiat.  Though  the  exceptio  proceeded  from  tlie  de- 
fendant, it  was  expressed  in  this  form,  in  order  to  be 
adapted  for  insertion  in  the  formula,  and  to  render 
the  condemnatio  subject  to  the  condition. 

Exceptions  were  peremptoria  or  dilatoriee.  Per- 
emptory exceptions  were  a  complete  and  perpetual 
answer  to  the  plaintiff's  demand,  such  as  an  excep- 
tio of  dolus  mains  or  of  res  judicata.  Dilatory  ex- 
ceptions were,  as  the  name  imports,  merely  calcu- 
.ated  to  delay  the  plaintiff's  demand;  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  showing  that  the  debt  or  duty  claimed 
was  not  yet  due.  Gaius  considers  the  exceptio 
litis  dvridua  and  rei  residua1  as  belonging  to  this 
class.  If  a  plaintiff  prosecuted  his  action  after  a 
dilatory  exception,  he  lost  altogether  his  right  of 
action.  There  might  be  dilatory  exceptions,  also, 
to  the  person  of  the  plaintiff,  of  which  class  is  the 
exceptio  cognitoria,  by  which  the  defendant  objects 
either  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  sue  by  a 
cognitor,  or  that  the  cognitor  whom  he  had  named 
was  not  qualified  to  act  as  a  cognitor.  If  the  ex- 
ception was  allowed,  the  plaintiff  could  either  sue 
himself,  or  name  a  proper  cognitor,  as  the  case 
might  be.  If  a  defendant  neglected  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  peremptory  exceptio,  the  praetor  might  af- 
terward give  him  permission  to  avail  himself  of 
it;  whether  he  could  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  a 
dilatory,  was  a  doubtful  question.' 

The  plaintiff  might  reply  to  the  defendant's  excep- 
tio, for  the  defendant,  by  putting  in  his  plea,  became 
an  actor.  (  Via".  Actor.)  The  defendan t's  plea  migh  t 
be  good,  and  a  complete  answer  to  the  plaintiff's 
demand,  and  yet  the  plaintiff  might  allege  some- 
thing that  would  be  an  answer  to  the  plea.  Thus, 
!n  the  example  given  by  Gaius,*  if  the  auctioneer 
(argen.arivs)  claimed  the  price  of  a  thing  sold  by 
auction,  the  defendant  might  put  in  a  plea,  which, 
when  inserted  in  the  formula,  would  be  of  this  shape: 
Ut  ita  iemum  emptor  damnc/ur,  si  ei  res  quam  emerit 
tradita  sit;  and  this  would  be  in  form  a  good  plea. 
Bnt  If  the  conditions  of  sale  were  that  the  article 
should  not.  be  handed  to  the  purchaser  before  the 
nv^ney  wa*  paid,  the  argentanus  might  put  in  a  re- 
phcatut  In  his  shape:  Nisi  pradictum  est  ne  aliter 
tmptorl  res  traderetur  quam  si  pretium  emptor  solvent. 


I  (Bar.,  Kara.  I.,  ix  ,  38,  ieqq. — Cie-,  pro  P.  Qainetio,  o.  A  ) 
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If  the  defendant  answered  the  repncatio,  his  ansn  t\ 
was  called  duplicatio;  and  the  parties  might  go  on 
to  the  triplicaiio  and  quadruplicate,  and  even  farther, 
if  the  matters  in  question  were  such  that  they  could 
not  otherwise  be  brought  to  an  issue. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  prascriptio,  so  called 
from  being  written  at  the  head  or  beginning  of  th( 
formula,  and  which  was  adapted  for  the  protection 
of  the  plaintiff  in  certain  cases.1  For  instance,  if 
the  defendant  was  bound  to  make  to  the  plaintiff  a 
certain  fixed  payment  yearly  or  monthly,  the  plain- 
tiff had  a  good  cause  of  action  for  all  the  sums  of 
money  already  due ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  making 
his  demand  for  the  future  payments  not  yet  due,  it 
was  necessary  to  use  a  prescription  of  the  follow 
ing  form :  Ea  res  agatur  cujus  rei  dies  fuit. 

A  person  might  maintain  or  defend  an  action  by 
his  cognitor  or  procurator,  or,  as  we  should  say,  by 
his  attorney.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  used  a 
certain  form  of  words  in  appointing  a  cognitor,  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  appointment  was  made  in 
the  presence  of  both  parties.  The  cognitor  needed 
not  to  be  present,  and  his  appointment  was  com- 
plete when  by  his  acts  he  had  signified  his  assent.* 
No  form  of  words  was  necessary  for  appointing  a 
procurator,  and  he  might  be  appointed  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  opposite  party. 

In  many  cases  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  might 
be  required  to  give  security  (satisdare) ;  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  an  actio  in  rem,  the  defendant  who 
was  in  possession  was  required  to  give  security,  in 
order  that,  if  he  lost  his  cause  and  did  not  restore 
the  thing,  nor  pay  its  estimated  value,  the  plaintiff 
might  have  an  action  against  him  or  his  sureties. 
When  the  actio  in  rem  was  prosecuted  by  the  formula 
petitoria,  that  stipvlatio  was  made  which  was  called 
judicatum  solvi.  As  to  its  prosecution  by  the  sponsw, 
see  Sponsio  and  Centumviri.  If  the  plaintiff  sued 
in  his  own  name,  he  gave  no  security;  nor  was  any 
security  required  if  a  cognitor  sued  for  him,  eithe" 
from  tne  cognitor  or  the  plaintiff  himself,  for  the 
cognitor  actually  represented  the  plaintiff,  and  was 

Eersonally  liable.  But  if  a  procurator  acted  for 
im,  he  was  obliged  to  give  security  that  the  plain- 
tiff would  adopt  his  acts;  for  the  plaintiff  was  not 
prevented  from  bringing  another  action  when  a  pro- 
curator acted  for  him.  Tutors  and  curators  gener- 
ally gave  security,  like  procurators.  In  the  case  of 
an  actio  in  personam,  the  same  rules  applied  to  the 
plaintiff  as  in  the  actio  in  rem.  If  the  defendant  ap- 
peared by  a  cognitor,  the  defendant  had  to  give  se- 
curity ;  if  by  a  procurator,  the  procurator  had  to 
give  security. 

When  the  cause  was  brought  to  an  issue,  a  judex 
or  judices  might  be  demanded  of  the  praetor  whe 
named  or  appointed  a  judex,  and  delivered  to  him 
the  formula  which  contained  hie  instructions.  The 
judices  were  said  dari  or  addict.  So  far  the  pro- 
ceedings were  said  to  be  injure:  the  prosecution  ol 
the  actio  before  the  judex  requires  a  separate  du- 
cussion. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  formula  taken 
from  Gains:*  Judex  esto.  Si  paret  Avium  Agerhm 
apud  Numerium  Negidium  mensam  argentenm  depo- 
suisse  eamque  dolo  malo  Sumerii  Negidti  AuJo  Agerio 
reddilam  rum.  esse  quanti  ea  res  erit  tantam  peamiam 
judex  Sumerium  Negitlium  Aulo  Agerio  condemnato  • 
si  non  paret,  absolvito. 

The  nature  of  the  formula,  however,  will  be  bet- 
ter understood  from  the  following  analysis  of  it  by 
Gains:  It  consisted  of  four  parts,  the  demonstrate, 
intentio,  a/ljiidicatio,  ront/emnatio.  The  demonstratu 
is  that  part  of  the  formula  which  explain i  what  the 
subject-matter  of  the  action  Is.  For  instance,  if  the 
subject-matter  be  a  slave  sold,  the  demonstrntio  would 
run  thus :  Quod  Aulus  Agerius  Numeno  Negidio  horn- 
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cMcvt  vendidil  The  inteniio  contains  the  claim  or 
demand  of  the  plaintiff:  St  paret  hominem  ex  jure 
Quiriiium  Auli  Agerii  esse.  The  adjudicatio  is  that 
part  of  the  formula  which  gives  the  judex  authority 
!o  adjudicate  the  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute to  one  cr  other  01  the  litigant  parties.  If  the 
action  be  among  partners  for  dividing  that  which 
belongs  to  them  all,,  the  adjudication  would  run 
thus:  Quantum  adjudicari  oportet  judex  Titio  adjudi- 
tato.  The  condemnatio  is  that  part  of  the  formula 
which  gives  the  judex  authority  to  condemn  the  de- 
fendant in  a  sum  of  money,  or  to  acquit  him:  for 
example,  Judex  Numeriwm  Negidium  Aulo  Agerio 
sesterlium  milia  condemna:  si  non  paret,  absolve. 
Sometimes  the  intentio  alone  was  requisite,  as  in 
the  formulae  called  prcejudiciales  (which  some  mod- 

•  ern  writers  make  a  class  of  actions),  in  which  the 
matter  for  inquiry  was,  whether  a  certain  person 
was  a  freedman,  what  was  the  amount  of  a  dos,  and 
other  simuar  questions,  when  a  fact  solely  was  the 
thing  to  be  ascertained. 

Whene\  er  the  formula  contained  the  condemnatio, 
it  was  framed  with  the  view  to  pecuniary  damages; 
and,  accordingly,  even  when  the  plaintiff  claimed  a 
particular  thing,  the  judex  did  not  adjudge  the  de- 
fendant to  give  the  thing,  as  was  the  ancient  prac- 
tice at  Rome,  but  condemned  him  in  a  sum  of  mon- 
ey equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  thing.  The  for- 
mula might  either  name  a  fixed  sum,  or  leave  the 
estimation  of  the  value  of  the  thing  to  the  judex, 
who  in  all  cases,  however,  was  bound  to  name  a 
definite  sum  in  the  condemnation. 

The  formula  then  contained  the  pleadings,  or  the 
statements  and  counter-statements,  of  the  plaintiff 
*nd  the  defendant ;  for  the  intentio,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  the  plaintiff's  declaration;  and  if  this  was  met 
by  a  plea,  it  was  necessary  that  this  also  should  be 
inserted  in  the  formula.  The  formula  also  con- 
tained the  directions  for  the  judex,  and  gave  him 
the  power  to  act.  The  resemblance  between  the 
English  and  Roman  procedure  is  pointed  out  in  a 
»ote  in  Starkie's  Law  of  Evidence.1 

The  following  are  the  principal  actions  which  we 
read  of  in  the  Roman  writers,  and  which  are  briefly 
described  under  their  several  heads:  Actio — Aqua 
tkivut  arcenda  ;  Bonorum  vi  raptorum  ;  Cerii  et  In- 
■/erti;  Commodali;  Communi  dividundo ;  Confessoriaj 
Damni  injuria  dati ;  Dejecti  vel  effusi ;  Depend  ;  De- 
tosili  ;  De  dclo  malo  ;  Emti  et  venditi  ;  Exercitoria  ; 
Ad  Exhibendum;  Familia  erciscunda ;  FHduciaria  ; 
Finium  regtmdorum;  Fwrti;  Hypotkecarw ;  Injuri- 
irum;  Institoria;  Judicati;  Quodjussu;  Legis  Aqui- 
'ice  ;  Locaii  et  conducti ;  Mandati  mutui ;  Negativa  ; 
Negotiorum  gestorum  ;  Noxalis ;  Depauperie;  De  pe- 
ulio ;  Pignoraticia  or  PignoralUia ;  Publiciana ; 
Quanti  minoris ;  Rationibus  distrahendis ;  Derecepto; 
Redhibitmia  ;  Rei  uxorice  or  Dotis ;  Restituloria  and 
Rescissoria ;  Rutiliana ;  Serviana  ;  Pro  socio ;  Tribu- 
toria;  Tulelee. 

ACTOR  signified  generally  a  plaintiff.  In  a 
civil  or  private  action,  the  plaintiff  was  often  called 
wetitor;  in  a  public  action  (causa  publico)  he  was 
tailed  accmator.*  The  defendant  was  called  reus, 
both  in  private  and  public  causes :  this  term,  how- 
sver,  according  to  Cicero,'  might  signify  either 
party,  as  indeed  we  might  conclude  from  the  word 
itself.  In  a  private  action  the  defendant  was  often 
called  adveisarius,  but  either  party  might  be  called 
adversarius  with  respect  to  the  other.  Originally, 
no  person  who  was  not  sui  juris  could  maintain  an 
action;  a  filius  familias,  therefore,  and  a  slave,  could 
not  maintain  ah  action ;  but  in  course  of  time  cer- 
tain actions  were  allowed  to  a  filius  familias  in  the 
absence  of  his  parent  or  his  procurator,  and  also  in 
case  the  parent  was  incompetent  to  act  from  mad- 
ness or  other  like  cause.*  Wards  brought  their  ac- 
tions by  their  guardian  or  tutor;  and  in  case  they 

1.  (i.,  p.  4.)— 2.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  IS.)— 3  (De  Orat.,  ii ,  43.) 
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wished  to  bring  in  action  against  iheir  tutor,  Utt 

praetor  named  a  tutor  for  the  purpose.*  Peregiint 
or  aliens,  originaHy  brought  their  action  through 
their  patronus;  but  afterward  in  their  own  name, 
by  a  fiction  of  law,  that  they  were  Roman  citizens. 
A  Roman  citizen  might  also  generally  bring  his  ae 
tion  by  means  of  a  cognitor  or  procurator.  (Vid 
Actio.)  A  universitas,  or  corporate  body,  sued  an<J 
was  sued  by  their  actor  or  syndicus." 

Actor  has  also  the  sense  of  an  agent  or  manage 
of  another's  business  generally.  The  actor  publicui 
was  an  officer  who  had  the  superintendence  or  can 
of  slaves  and  property  belonging  to  the  state.* 

ACTOR.   (Vtd.  HisTRio.) 

ACTUA'RII,  short-hand  writers,  who  took  down 
the  speeches  in  the  senate  and  the  public  assemblies.4 
In  the  debate  in  the  Roman  senate  upon  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline,  we  find  the  first  mention  of 
snort-hand  writers,  who  were  employed  by  Cicero 
to  take  down  the  speech  of  Cato. 

The  ACTUAHii  militia,  under  the  Roman  emper- 
ors, were  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  ac- 
counts of  the  army,  to  see  that  the  contractors  sup- 
plied the  soldiers  with  provisions  according  to  agree- 
ment, &c.s 

ACTUS,  a  Roman  measure  of  length.  "Aetna 
vocabatur,  in  quo  boves  agerentur  cum  aratro,  umo  im- 
pet/a  justo.  Hie  erat  exx  pedum, ;  duplicatusque  in 
longUndinemmgerum  faciebat."*  This  actus  is  called 
by  Columella  actus  quadratus ;  he  says,T  "  Actus 
quadrat/us  undique finitoir  pedibus  cxx.  Hoc  duplicatum 
facit  jugerwm,  et  ab  eo,  quod  erat  juncPum,jugeri  nomen 
usurpavil ;  sed  hunc  actum,  provincia  Bcetica  rustia 
acnuam,  (or  acnam)  vocant.  Varro'  says,  "Actus 
quadratus  qui  et  lotus  est  pedes  cxx,  et  longus  totidem, 
is  modus  acnua  Latine  appellotur."  The  actus  quad- 
ratus was  therefore  equal  to  half  a  jugerum,  or  14,400 
square  Roman  feet.  The  actus  minimus  or  simplex' 
was  120  feet  long  and  four  broad,  and  therefoir 
equal  to  480  square  Roman  feet. 

ACTUS.   (Vid.  Servitotks.) 

ACUS,  dim.  ACIC'ULA  (fietevri,  /3eAov*f,  ba<j>ic), 
a  needle,  a  pin. 

We  may  translate  acus  a  needle,  when  we  suppose 
it  to  have  had  at  one  end  a  hole  or  eye1'  for  the 

Eassage  of  thread ;  and  a  pin,  when,  instead  of  a 
ole,  we  suppose  it  to  have  had  a  knob,  a  small 
globe,  or  any  other  enlarged  or  ornamental  termina- 
tion. 

The  annexed  figures  of  needles  and  tiins,  chiefly 
taken  from  originals  in  bronze,  vary  in  "length  froi" 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  about  eight  inches. 


y    y  0 

Pins  were  made  not  only  of  metal,  but  also  ol 
wood,  bone,  and  ivory.  Their  principal  use  was  tc 
assist  in  fastening  the  garments,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  dressing  the  hair.  The  mode  of  platting 
the  hair,  and  then  fastening  it  with  a  pin  or  needle, 


1.  (Gaius,  i.,  184.)— 2.  (Dig.  3,  tit.  4.)— 3.  Tacit.,  Ann.,  a., 
30 ;  iii.,  67.— Lip*.,  Excura.  ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii .  30.) — 4.  (Snet. 
Jul.,  55. — Seneca,  Ep.  33.) — 5.  (Animiaii.,  ix.,  6.— Cod.  xii. 
tit.  37,  i.  5,  16;  xii.,  tit.  49.)— 6.  (Win.,  H.  N.,  xriii , «.)— 7 
(v.,  1.)— 8.  (De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  16.)—  9.  (Colum  ,  x,  1.— Vim 
De  Lin?.  Lat.  V.,  4.)— 10.  {rpiirtiua,  rpvuxXiaJ 
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t»  shown  in  the  annexed  figure  of  a  female  nead, 
taken  trom  a  marble  group  which  was  found  at  Apt, 
•i  the  sou*h  of  France.1 


This  fashion  has  been  continued  to  our  own  times 
0),  the  females  of  Italy.  Martial  alludes  to  it  in  the 
blowing  epigram,  in  which  he  supposes  the  hair  to 
be  anointed  with  perfumes  and  decorated  with  rib- 
ands: 

"  Tenuia  ne  madidi  violent  bombycina  cnnes, 
Ftgai  acus  Uriax,  sustinealque  comas."1 
The  acus  was  employed  as  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture, being  inserted  under  the  nails. 

Honesty  was  enjoined  upon  children  by  telling 
them  that  it  was  wrong  even  to  steal  a  pin. 
Mndi  fteXovijt;  haufi'  tmdvpyc,  ir&fiQtXe, 
'O  yap  6edf  fitenei  at  nXnaiov  rzapuv* 

•ADAMAS  (adi/iac),  a  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  several  hard  substances,  and  among  the 
rest,  probably  to  the  Diamond.  Psellus  describes 
the  gem  adamas  as  follows  :  xpoiiiv  fiiv  &xtL  i>&i£ov- 
aci  <al  aTi).m.fiv,  "  its  colour  resembles  crystal,  and 
U  splendid." — "  It  is  probable,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
"  that  Pliny,  when  speaking  of  the  gem  cai.ed  ad- 
tmas*  had  in  view,  among  other  tilings,  the  dia- 
mond ;  but  it  is  plain,  from  the  fables  he  relates  of 
't,  that  this  substance  '  of  highest  value,  not  only 
imong  gems,  but  all  human  things,  and  for  a  long 
time  known  to  kings  only,  and  to  very  few  of  them,' 
was  unknown  to  him.  He  has  evidently  confound- 
ed in  his  description  several  widely  different  miner- 
als; to  which,  from  their  hardness,  or  their,  in  some 
respect  or  other,  indomitable  nature,  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  aiafia^, '  adamant '  Thus  steel  was 
very  frequently  so  called;*  and  those  grains  of  na- 
tive gold,  which,  when  the  gangue  containing  them 
»as  reduced  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  resisted  the  pes- 
tle and  could  not  be  comminuted  by  it,  were  called 
adamas*  Something  of  this  sort  Pollux  meant  by 
that  'flower  of  gold,'7  or  choicest  gold,  which  he 
calls  a/lamas;*  and  Plato,  too,  by  'the  branch  or 
knot  of  gold,'*  which,  from  its  density,  very  hard  and 
deep  coloured,  was  called  a/lamas.1*  It  was,  no  doubt, 
this  native  gold  that  was  spoken  of  in  the  authors 
from  whom  Pliny  drew,  when  he  wrote  that  adamas 
is  (bund  in  gold  mines;  that  it  accompanies  gold; 
th-.t  it  seems  to  occur  nowhere  but  in  gold ;  that  it 
is  not  larger  than  a  cucumber  seed,  nor  unlike  to  it 
in  colour.  Of  the  six  kinds  he  mentions,  that  de- 
scribed as  occurring  in  India,  not  in  gold,  but  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  crystal,  may  have  been 
the  diamond;  though  even  here  it  is  probable  that 
ae,  aid  those  from  whom  he  copies,  mistook  fine 
crystals  of  quartz  for  diamonds,  or,  rather,  call 
men  crys^ls  ojiamas.    The  description  given  is 

I  (Montfaoron,  A. it.  Exp.  Suppl.,  iii.,  S.) — 2.  (Lib.  xir.,  Epiij. 
*4.)— 3.  (Meun.  et  Philem.,  Keliq.  a  Mmneke,  p.  JOB.) — 4. 
fit.  N.,  irinj.,  15.) — 5.  ('Afiiiaf  yevoc  at&tipov-  Heayrh. — 
Stanley,  in  Such.,  Prom.  Vinrt.,  6.) — 0.  (Salmaa.,  Exercit. 
Plin.,  p  747.)— 7.  (vovaoi  <I»6k)— 8.  (ni.,  99.)— 9  (&voo* 
C»<t-10  (TW,         p.  57,  ed  Taaehn.) 


precisely  that  of  a  crystal  of  quartz,  in  which  the 
prism  has  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  a  double 
six-sided  pyramia  upon  a  common  base.1  The 
manner  in  which  Dionysius  Periegetes  character- 
izes adamas  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  he  also 
spoke  of  crystals  of  quartz ;  for  the  diamond  in  its 
unpolished  state,  as  known  to  the  ancients,  would 
hardly  have  been  styled  '  all-resplendei  and 
afterward  'brilliant.'3  The  locality,  too,  in  the 
former  case,  being  Scythia.  The  variety  of  adanuu 
which  Pliny  calls  siderites,  was  magnetic  iron  ore;4 
and  the  Cyprian  was  probably  emery,  or  some  simi- 
lar substance  used  in  engraving  gems."5 

*ADAR'KES  (adapts-).  Matthiolus  tdmits  his 
ignorance  of  what  this  substance  is.  and  Matthias 
Faber  was  in  error  when  he  referred  it  to  the  Lapis 
Sprmgiles*  From  the  description  of  it  given  by 
Dioscorides  and  Paulus  ^Egineta,  it  was  evidentij 
nothing  but  the  efflorescence  which  gathers  about 
reeds  in  certain  salt  lakes.7 

ADDIC'TI.    (Vid.  Nexi.) 

ADDIC'TIO.    (Vui.  Actio.) 

ADDIX,  ADDIXIS  (iddif  adduce),  a  Greek  me<« 
ure,  according  to  Hesychius  equal  to  fc  ur  xoivacw- 

ADEIA  (udcia).  When  any  one  in  Athens,  who 
had  not  the  full  privileges  of  an  Athenian  citizen, 
such  as  a  foreigner,  a  slave,  &c.,  wished  to  accuse 
a  person  of  any  offence  against  the  people,  he  was 
obliged  to  obtain  first  permission  to  do  so,  which 
permission  was  called  dtJtia.8  An  Athenian  citizen 
who  had  incurred  uri/iia  (vid.  Atimia)  was  also 
obliged  to  obtain  ideia  before  he  could  lay  an  infor 
mation  against  any  one.' 

ADEMP'TIO.   ( Vid.  Legatcm.) 

ADGNA'TIO.   (Fid. .Herbs;  Te*tamentum.J 

ADGNA'TI.   (Vid.  Cognati.) 

*AD1ANT0N,  a  plant.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  Adiantum  Capillus,  cr  "  Maiac^i-hair." 
Both  Nicander  and  Theophrastus  say  of  it,  jiat  it 
derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  not 
being  wet  by  rain  (d,  rug.,  and  diaivu,  "to  wet"). 
Apuleius  mentions  CaUUricAon,  PolytruJwn,  and  As- 
plenum  as  synonymes  of  it.1* 

'AAIKI'AZ  Tzpbg  rbv  di/fiov  ypatyrj,  and  airaTrjoeue 
tov  df/fiov  ypaipri,  were  actions  brought  in  the  Athe- 
nian courts  against  persons  who  were  considered  to 
have  misled  the  people,  the  courts  of  justice,  or  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  by  misrepresentations  or 
false  promises,  into  acts  of  injustice,  or  into  measures 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  Athens.  If  an  individual 
was  found  guilty,  he  was  punished  with  death.  The 
law  relating  to  these  offences  is  preserved  by  Demos- 
thenes." 

ADIT  10  HEREDITA'TIS.  (  Vid.  Herepitas.) 

ADJUDICATIO.   (Vul.  Actio.) 

ADLEC'TI  were  those  persons  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  and  honours  of  the  factor- 
ship, qua;storship,  aedileship,  and  other  public  offices, 
without  having  any  duties  to  perform."  In  inscrip- 
tions we  constantly  find,  adketus  inter  tribunos,  inter 
qiiaslores,  inter  pratores,  &c.  The  name  also  was 
applied,  according  to  Festus,  to  those  senators  who 
were  chosen  from  the  equites  on  account  cf  the 
small  number  of  senators ;  but  it  appears  more  prob- 
able that  the  adlecti  were  the  saTne  as  the  con- 
scripti.  Livy  says,  Qmscriptos  in  noium  sevcimm 
appellabant  ledos. 

ADLEC'TOR,  a  collector  o!  taxes  in  the  prov- 
inces in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.1* 

I.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxYii.,  15.) — 2.  (irn/j^aviiuiTu  :  Dion.  Periag., 
318.1—3.  (iiapiiulfimrra  :  td.ib.,  1119.)— 4.  (Salmaa.,  Exercit.  Plin, 
p.  773,  aeo^— Jamieson,  Mineral.,  i.,  41.) — 5.  (Salmaa.,  Exeret 
Plin.,  )>.  774. — Moore'a  Ancient  Mineralogy,  p.  143,  acq.) — 8 
(Dioacor.,  t.,  137. — Panl.  JEgin.,  rii.— Mangeti,  BibL  Scpp 
Med.)— 7.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 8.  (Plut.,  Pericl.,  e.  II.)— 
9.  (Demoath.,  c.  Tiraocr.,  12,  p.  7!5.— Plut.,  Phoe.,  c.  20.) — IS 
(Tncophr**.,  H.  P.,  rii.,  14.— Nioaml.,  Ther.,  848.)— II.  (e 
Lepiin..c.  21.  p.  487.— Id.  ib.,  c.  29,  p.  498.— Id.,  c.  Timoth.,  I 
1204.— Dmarch.,c.  Philoc.,  c.  l,p  91.) — VX,  (Capitp'jn-,  Partm 
I  a.  «.)— II  (h,  I  )— M.  (Cod.  TVjJ    liifflit  ri.,  a.  It  > 
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ADOPTION. 


A  DMISSIONA'LES  were  chamberlains  at  the 
onperial  court,  who  introduced  persons  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor.1  They  were  divided  into 
four  classes;  the  chief  officer  of  each  class  was 
called  proximus  admissiomim  ;3  and  Iheproximi  were 
under  the  magister  admissiomim.3  The  admission- 
ales  were  usually  freedmen.* 

Friends  appear  to  have  beer,  called  amid  admis- 
swnis  prima,  secunda,  or  tertiee.  According  to 
some  writers,  they  were  so  called  in  consequence 
of  the  order  in  which  they  were  admitted ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  because  the  atrium  was  divided  into 
different  parts,  separated  from  one  another  by  hang- 
ings, into  which  persons  were  admitted  according 
to  the  different  degrees  of  favour  in  which  they  were 
held.» 

ADO'NIA  (aSuvia),  a  festival  celebrated  in  hon- 
our of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis  in  most  of  the  Grecian 
cities.6  It  lasted  two  days,  and  was  celebrated  by 
women  exclusively.  On  the  first  day  they  brought 
into  the  streets  statues  of  Adonis,  which  were  laid 
out  as  corpses ;  and  they  observed  all  the  rites  cus- 
tomary at  funerals,  beating  themselves  and  uttering 
lamentations.7  The  second  day  was  spent  in  mer- 
riment and  feasting,  because  Adonis  was  allowed 
to  return  to  life,  and  spend  half  of  the  year  with 
Aphrodite.8 

*ADO'NIS  (aduvic,  or  tguKoiroc),  the  Flying-tish, 
or  Exocatus  volitans,  L.s 

ADOPTION  (GREEK).  Adoption  was  called 
by  the  Athenians  elonoi7joic,  or  sometimes  simply 
iroi7]mc  or  #£<rtc.  The  adoptive  father  was  said 
irotelaOai,  donoulodai,  or  sometimes  irouiv ;  and 
the  father  or  mother  (for  a  mother  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  could  consent  to  ner  son  being 
adopted)  was  said  iicnoiriv  :  the  son  was  said  eicirot- 
tladai,  with  reference  to  the  family  which  he  left ; 
and  elonoieiodai  with  reference  to  the  family  into 
which  he  was  received.  The  son,  when  adopted, 
was  called  TconjTog,  eianoiriTog,  or  irerdc,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  legitimate  son  born  of  the  body  of  the 
father,  who  was  called  yvriowc. 

A  man  might  adopt  a  son  either  in  his  lifetime  or 
by  his  testament,  provided  he  had  no  male  offspring 
and  was  of  sound  mind.  He  might  also,  by  testa- 
ment, name  a  person  to  take  his  property,  in  case 
bis  son  or  sons  should  die  under  age.10  If  he  had 
male  offspring,  he  could  not  dispose  of  his  property. 
This  rule  of  law  was  closely  connected  with  the 
rule  as  to  adoption ;  for  if  he  could  have  adopted  a 
son  when  he  had  male  children,  such  son  would 
have  shared  his  property  with  the  rest  of  his  male 
children,  and  to  that  extent  the  father  would  have 
exercised  a  power  of  disposition  which  the  law  de- 
nied him. 

Only  Athenian  citizens  could  be  adopted;  but  fe- 
males could  be  adopted  (by  testament  at  least)  as 
well  as  males.11  The  adopted  child  was  transferred 
from  his  own  family  and  demus  into  those  of  the 
adoptive  father;  he  inherited  his  property,  and  main- 
tained the  sacra  of  his  adoptive  father.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  take  his  new  father's  name, 
but  he  was  registered  as  his  son.  The  adopted  son 
might  return  to  his  former  family,  in  case  he  left  a 
child  to  represent  the  family  of  his  adoptive  father : 
unless  he  so  returned,  he  lost  all  right  which  he 
might  have  had  on  his  father's  side  if  he  had  not 
been  adopted ;  but  he  retained  all  rights  which  he 
might  have  on  his  mother's  side,  for  the  act  of  adop- 
tion had  no  effect  so  far  as  concerned  the  mother  of 


1.  (Iamprid.,  Sever  ,  c.  4. — "  Officium  admissionis."  Suet., 
Veip.,  c.  14 ) — 2.  (Ammian.,  xxii.,  7.) — 3.  (Ammian.,  rv.,  5. — 
Von,  Aurel.,  c.  12.)— 4.  (Cod.  Theod.,  vi.,  tit.  2,  s.  12 ;  tit.  9, 
■  2 :  tit.  35,  s.  3.)— 5.  (Sen.,  de  Benef.,  vi.,  33,  seq.— Clem.,  i., 
10.)— 6.  (Aristoph.,  Pax,  412.— Schol.  in  loc.)— 7.  (Plutarch, 
Ale,  c.  18. — Nic.c.  13.) — 8.  (For  a  fuller  account,  consult  An- 
thon't  Classical  Dictionary,  s.  v.) — 9.  (JFAmn,  ix.,  36. — Pun., 
H  N.,  ix.,  19.!— 10.  (Demosth.,  Kara  Yrt^dvov  tevi.,  13.)— 11. 
I  Isaeus  irepi  tov  '  Ayifow  KX^pov.) 


tne  adopted  person;  she  still  continued  his 
after  the  act  of  adoption. 

The  next  of  kin  of  an  Athenian  citizen  \rere  en- 
titled to  his  property  if  he  made  no  disposition  of  it 
by  will,  or  made  no  valid  adoption  during  his  life- 
time; they  wers,  therefore,  interested  in  preventing 
fraudulent  adoptions.  The  whole  community  were 
also  interested  in  preventing  the  introduction  into 
their  body  of  a  person  who  was  not  an  Athenian 
citizen.  To  protect  the  rights  of  the  next  of  kin 
against  unjust  claims  by  persons  who  alleged  them, 
selves  to  be  adopted  sons,  it  was  required  that  the 
father  should  enter  his  son,  whether  born  of  his 
body  or  adopted,  in  the  register  of  his  phratria 
(ipparpiKov  ypafifiaTetov)  at  a  certain  time,  the  Thar- 
gelia,1  with  the  privity  of  his  kinsmen  and  phratores 
(yevvrjTai,  (ppdropec).  Subsequently  to  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  enter  him  in  the  register  of  the  adoptive 
father's  demus  {"kriZiapxtubv  ypa/ipaTeiov),  without 
which  registration  it  appears  that  he  did  not  possess 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship  as  a  member  of  his  new 
demus. 

If  the  adoption  was  by  testament,  registration 
was  also  required,  which  we  may  presume  that  the 
person  himself  might  procure  to  be  done  if  he  was 
of  age,  or  if  not,  his  guardian  or  next  friend.  If  a 
dispute  arose  as  to  the  property  of  the  deceased 
{Klripov  SiadiKaaia)  between  the  son  adopted  by 
testament  and  the  next  of  kin,  there  could  properly 
be  no  registration  of  the  adopted  son  imtil  the  tes- 
tament was  established.  If  a  man  died  childless 
and  intestate,  his  next  of  kin,  according  to  the 
Athenian  rules  of  succession,'  took  his  property  by 
the  right  of  blood  (ayxiareia  Kara  y&vos).  Thougfc 
registration  might  in  this  case  also  be  required, 
there  was  no  adoption  properly  so  called,  as  some 
modern  writers  suppose  ;  for  the  next  of  kin  neces- 
sarily belonged  to  the  family  of  the  intestate. 

The  rules  as  to  adoption  among  the  Athenians 
are  not  quite  free  from  difficulty,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  avoid  all  error  in  stating  them.  The  genera) 
doctrines  may  be  mainly  deduced  from  the  orations) 
of  Isaeus,  and  those  of  Demosthenes  against  Macar- 
tatus  and  Leochares. 

ADOPTION  (ROMAN).  The  Roman  i  ela- 
tion of  parent  and  child  arose  either  from  a  lawful 
marriage  or  from  adoption.  Adoptio  was  the  gen- 
eral name  which  comprehended  the  two  species, 
adoptio  and  adrogatio;  and  as  the  adopted  person 
passed  from  his  own  familia  into  that  of  the  person 
adopting,  adoptio  caused  a  capitis  dimimmtio,  and  the 
lowest  of  the  three  kinds.  Adoption,  in  its  specific 
sense,  was  the  ceremony  by  which  a  person  who 
was  in  the  power  of  his  parent  (in  potestate  paren- 
tiurti),  whether  a  child  or  grandchild,  male  or  fe- 
male, was  transferred  to  the  power  of  the  person 
adopting  him.  It  was  effected  under  the  authority 
of  a  magistrate  (magistratus),  the  praetor,  for  in- 
stance, at  Rome,  or  a  governor  (presses)  in  the 
provinces.  The  person  to  be  adopted  was  emanci- 
pated (vid.  Mancipatio)  by  his  natural  father  before 
the  competent  authority,  and  surrendered  to  the 
adoptive  father  by  the  legal  form  called  in  jure 
cessio* 

When  a  person  was  sui  juris,  i.  <?.,  not  in  the 
power  of  his  parent,  the  ceremony  of  adoption  was 
called  adrogatio.  Originally  it  could  only  be  effect- 
ed at  Rome,  and  only  by  a  vote  of  the  popuJus 
(populi  auctorUate)  in  the  comitia  curiata  (lege  curi- 
ata); the  reason  of  this  being  that  the  caput  or 
status  of  a  Roman  citizen  could  not,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  be  affected  except 
by  a  vote  of  the  populus  in  tie  comitia  curiata. 
Clodius,  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  v  as  adrogated  into  a 
plebeian  family  in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  be 
elected  a  tribunus  plebis.*   Females  could  not  be 

1.  (Isaeus,  jrcp?  tov  'A7ro)\oS<ip.  KX/Jpou,  3,  5.) — 2.  (Demosth. 
irpjf  Atuv.,  c.  6.)— 3.  (A.  Gell.,  v.,  c.  19.-  Suet .  Ai  c.  M  K 
4.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  ii.,  7.— Id  ,  pro  Dun.) 
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ADULTER1UM. 


itjptcd  by  tne  adrogatio.  Under  the  emperors  it 
became  the  practice  to  effect  the  adrogatio  by  an 
imperial  rescript  (jvincipis  aucUrritate,  ex  rescripts 
principL') ;  but  this  practice  had  not  become  estab- 
lished in  the  time  of  Gains,  or,  as  it  appears,  of 
Ulpian.1  It  would  seem,  however,  from  a  passage 
in  Tacijzs,*  that  Galba  adopted  a  successor  without 
the  ceremony  of  the  adrogatio.  By  a  rescript  of 
the  EmDeror  Antoninus  Pius,  addressed  to  the  pon- 
tifices, those  who  were  under  age  (impuberes),  or 
wards  (pvpilli),  could,  with  certain  restrictions,  be 
adjptea  by  the  adrogatio.  If  a  father  who  had 
children  in  his  power  consented  to  be  adopted  by 
another  peison,  both  himself  and  his  children  be- 
came in  the  power  of  the  adoptive  father.  All  the 
property  of  the  adopted  son  became  at  once  the 
property  of  the  adoptive  father.3  A  person  could 
not  legally  be  adopted  by  the  adrogatio  till  he  had 
made  out  a  satisfactory  case  (jusla,  bona,  causa)  to 
the  pontifices,  who  had  the  right  of  insisting  on 
certain  preUrninary  conditions.  This  power  of  the 
pontifices  was  probably  founded  on  their  right  to 
preserve  the  due  observance  of  the  sacra  of  each 
gens.*  It  would,  accordingly,  have  been  a  good 
ground  of  refusing  their  consent  to  an  adrogatio, 
if  the  person  to  be  adopted  was  the  only  male  of 
his  gens,  for  the  sacra  would  in  such  case  be  lost. 
It  was  required  that  the  adoptive  father  also  had  no 
children,  and  no  reasonable  hopes  of  any ;  and,  as 
a  consequence  of  this  condition,  that  he  should  be 
older  than  the  person  to  be  adopted. 

A  woman  could  not  adopt  a  person,  for  even  her 
own  children  were  not  in  her  power. 

FinaUv,  all  adoption  was  effected  by  the  imperial 
rescript. 

The  effect  of  adoption  was  to  create  the  legal  re- 
lation of  father  and  son,  just  as  if  the  adopted  son 
were  born  of  the  blood  of  the  adoptive  father  in 
lawful  marriage.  The  adopted  child  was  entitled 
to  the  name  and  sacra  privata  of  the  adopting 
parent,  and  ii,  appears  that  the  preservation  of  the 
sacra  privata,  which  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  made  perpetual,  was  frequently  one 
of  the  reasons  for  a  childless  person  adopting  a  son. 
In  case  of  intestacy,  the  adopted  child  might  be  the 
heres  of  his  adoptive  father.  He  became  the  brother 
of  his  adoptive  father's  daughter,  and  therefore 
could  not  marry  her;  but  he  did  not  become  the 
■on  of  the  adoptive  father's  wife,  for  adoption  only 
gave  to  the  adopted  son  the  jura  agnationis.* 

The  phrase  of  "  adoption  by  testament"'  seems  to 
be  rather  a  misapplication  of  the  term ;  for,  though 
a  man  or  woman  might  by  testament  name  a  heres, 
and  impose  the  condition  of  the  heres  taking  the 
name  of  the  testator  or  testatrix,  this  so-called 
adoption  could  not  produce  the  effects  of  a  proper 
adoption.  It  could  give  to  the  person  so  said  to  be 
adopted  the  name  or  property  of  the  testator  or  tes- 
tatrix, but  nothing  more.  A  percon  on  passing 
from  one  gens  into  another,  and  taking  the  name 
of  his  new  familia,  generally  retained  the  name  of 
his  oid  gens  also,  with  the  addition  to  it  of  the  ter- 
mination anus.  Thus  C.  Octavius,  afterward  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  upon  being  adopted  by  the  tes- 
tament of  his  uncle  the  dictator,  assumed  the  name 
cf  Caius  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus  ;  but  he  caused 
the  adoption  to  be  confirmed  by  the  0111136.' 

ADORA'TIO  (nponnvvTiois)  was  paid  to  the  cods 
ic  the  following  manner:  The  individual  stretched 
out  his  right  hand  to  the  statue  of  the  god  whom  he 
wished  to  honour,  then  kissed  his  hand  and  waved 
it  to  the  statue.  Hence  we  have  in  Apuleius, 
*•  K'lOi  Dro  a/lhuc  supplimmt ;  nullum  Umiplum  fre- 


1.  (Compare  Gaim,  L,  98,  with  Caiua  na  cited  in  Dir.  1,  tit. 
7,i.  J  ;  and  Ulp'an,  Frair.,  tit.  8.)— 2.  (Hint.,  i.,  15.)— 3.  (Gniua, 
tt.,  98.)— 4.  (O.).,  pro  Dom.,  13,  neqi).)— 5.  (Gaim,  i.,  97-107.— 
Dir.  I,  tit.  7.— Cicero,  pro  Domo.) — B.  (Cic,  Brut.,  J8.)— 7. 
(Cic,  Off.,  iii.,  18.— Id.  ml  Att..  rii..  8.— Sort  ,  Jul.,  83.— Til. . 
1,  wn,q.— Heinecc.,  Synimrma.  —  Dig;.  39,  til  1,  >  M.) 


quentavit ;  si  fanum  aliquod  pratereat,  neiv.%  Kaba 
adorandi  gratia  rtianum  labris  admovere?'1  The 
adoratio  differed  from  the  oratio  or  prayers,  suppli- 
cations, which  were  offered  with  the  hands  extend 
ed  and  the  palms  turned  upward.*  The  adora  tiot 
paid  to  the  Roman  emperors  was  borrowed  from  ihe 
eastern  mode  of  adoration,  and  consisted  in  prostra- 
tion on  the  ground,  and  kissing  the  feet  ana  kr  ees 
of  the  emperor.* 

ADROGA'TIO.   (Ftd.  Adoption.; 

ADSCRIPTI'VI.   (Vld.  Accensi.) 

ADSTIPULA'TIO.   (Via.  Stipulatio.) 

ADULTER'IUM  properly  signifies,  in  the  Ro- 
man  law,  the  offence  committed  by  a  man  having 
sexual  intercourse  with  another  man's  wife.  Stu- 
prum  (called  by  the  Greeks  <j>dopu)  signifies  the  like 
offence  with  a  widow  or  virgin.  It  was  the  con 
dition  of  the  female  which  determined  the  leg£| 
character  of  the  offence ;  there  was,  therefore,  no 
adultery  unless  the  female  was  married. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  a  lex  was  enacted  (prob- 
ably about  B.C.  17),  entitled  Lex  Julia  de  aduUeriit 
coercendis,  the  first  chapter  of  which  repealed  some 
prior  enactments  on  the  same  subject,  with  the  pro- 
visions of  which  prior  enactments  we  are,  however, 
unacquainted,  in  this  law  the  terms  adulterium 
and  stuprum  are  used  indifferently;  but,  strictly 
speaking,  these  two  terms  differed  as  above  stated 
The  chief  provisions  of  this  la>v  may  be  collecteu 
from  the  Digest  and  from  Paulus.* 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  enactments  repeal- 
ed by  the  Julian  law  contained  special  penal  pro- 
visions against  adultery ;  and  it  is  also  not  im- 
probable that,  by  the  old  law  or  custom,  if  the 
adulterer  was  caught  in  the  fact,  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  injured  husband,  and  that  the  husband 
might  punish  with  death  his  adulterous  wife.*  It 
seems,  also,  that  originally  the  act  of  adultery 
might  be  prosecuted  by  any  person,  as  being  a  pub- 
lic offence;  but  under  the  emperors  the  right  of 
prosecution  was  limited  to  the  husband,  father, 
brother,  patruus,  and  avunculus  of  the  adulteress. 

By  the  Julian  law,  if  a  husband  kept  his  wife 
after  an  act  of  adultery  was  known  to  him,  and  let 
the  adulterer  off,  he  was  guilty  of  the  offence  of 
lenocinium.  The  husband  or  father  in  whose  power 
the  adulteress  was,  had  sixty  days  allowed  for  com- 
mencing proceedings  against  the  wife,  after  which 
time  any  other  person  might  prosecute.*  A  woman 
convicted  of  adultery  was  mulcted  in  half  of  her 
dos  and  the  third  part  of  her  property  (bona'),  and 
banished  (relegata)  to  some  miserable  island,  such 
as  Seriphos,  for  instance.  The  adulterer  was 
mulcted  in  half  his  property,  and  banished  in  like 
manner.  This  law  did  not  inflict  the  punishment 
of  death  on  either  party;  and  in  those  instances 
under  the  emperors  in  which  death  was  inflicted,  it 
must  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary  punishment, 
and  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  Julian  law.'  But, 
by  a  constitution  of  Constantine*  (if  it  is  genuine), 
the  offence  in  the  adulterer  was  made  capital.  By 
the  legislation  of  Justinian,'  the  law  of  Constantine 
was  probably  only  confirmed ;  but  the  adulteress 
was  put  into  a  convent,  after  being  first  whipped. 
If  her  husband  did  not  take  her  out  in  two  years, 
she  was  compelled  to  assume  the  habit,  and  to  spend 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  convent. 

The  Julian  law  permitted  the  father  (both  adop- 
tive and  natural)  to  kill  the  adulterer  and  adulter- 
ess in  certain  cases,  as  to  which  there  were  several 
nice  distinctions  established  by  the  .aw.    If  the 

1.  (Apul.,  Apolo*.,  p.  498. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixriii.,  3.)— 2.  (tfir- 
TiAapnra  xtp&y  I  .(Each.,  Prom  V.,  1004.— Lucrrt.,  y.,  1199.— 
Hor.,  Carm.,iii.,  23,  1.) — 3.  ,On  thia  wholo  ■uhjoct,  consult 
Bronerina,  de  Adoretionibua,  Amat.,  1713.) — 4.  (48,  tit.  5  — 
Sentent.  Kecep'.,  U_  tit.  2fl,  ed.  Schulting.) — 3.  (Dion.  Hal, 
ii.,  25.— Suet.,  Tib.,  35.)— «.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,85.)— 7.  (Taci*. 
Ann.,ii.,50;  iii.,  24.-  Lipa.,  Ezcora.  ad  Tacit.,  Ann  ,it.,  4>.- 
Noodt,  Op.  Omn..  »86,  a»qq.)-«.  (Cod,ii  ,  SO.) — 9  (N- 
1*4. r.  10  ) 
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father  killed  only  one  of  tne  parties,  he  brought 
himself  within  the  penalties  of  the  Cornelian  law 
De  Sicariis.  The  husband  might  kill  persons  of  a 
certak  ^,iass,  described  in  the  law,  whom  he  caught 
in  the  act  of  adultery  with  his  wife ;  but  he  could 
not  kill  his  wife.  The  husband,  by  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  the  Julian  law,  could  detain  for  twenty  hours 
the  adulterer  whom  he  had  caught  in  the  fact,  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  in  witnesses  to  prove  the 
adultery.  If  the  wife  was  divorced  for  adultery, 
the  husband  was  entitled  to  retain  part  of  the  dos.1 
Horace2  is  supposed  to  allude  to  this  Julian  law. 

Among  the  Athenians,  if  a  man  caught  another 
man  in  the  act  of  criminal  intercourse  (jioLxda) 
wit!  his  wife,  he  might  kill  him  with  impunity; 
and  the  law  was  also  the  same  with  respect  to  a 
concubine  {na.Xka.KT])  He  might  also  inflict  other 
punishment  on  the  offender.  It  appears  that  among 
the  Athenians  also  there  was  no  adultery,  unless  a 
married  woman  was  concerned.3  But  it  was  no 
adultery  for  a  man  to  have  connexion  with  a  mar- 
ried woman  who  prostituted  herself,  or  who  was 
engaged  in  selling  anything  in  the  agora.*  The 
Roman  law  appears  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  the 
same.5  The  husband  might,  if  he  pleased,  take  a 
sum  of  money  from  the  adulterer  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, and  detain  him  till  he  found  sureties  for 
the  payment.  If  the  alleged  adulterer  had  been  un- 
justly detained,  he  might  bring  an  action  against 
the  husband;  and  if  he  gained  his  cause,  he  and 
his  sureties  were  released.  If  he  failed,  the  law 
required  the  sureties  to  deliver  up  the  adulterer  to 
the  husband  before  the  court,  to  do  what  he  pleased 
with  him,  except  that  he  was  not  to  use  a  knife  or 
dagger.* 

The  husband  might  also  prosecute  the  adulterer 
in  the  action  called  poixe'iac  ypafyv-  If  the  act  of 
adultery  was  proved,  the  husband  could  no  longer 
cohabit  with  his  wife  under  pain  of  losing  his  priv- 
ileges of  a  citizen  (artfiia).  The  adulteress  was 
excluded  even  from  those  temples  which  foreign 
womei»  and  slaves  were  allowed  to  enter;  and  if 
'he  was  seen  there,  any  one  might  treat  her  as  he 
leased,  provided  he  did  not  kill  her  or  mutilate 
er.7 

ADVERSA'RIA,  note-book,  memorandum-book, 
posting-book,  in  which  the  Romans  entered  memo- 
randa of  any  importance,  especially  of  money  re- 
ceived and  expended,  which  were  afterward  tran- 
scribed, usually  every  month,  into  a  kind  of  leger. 
{Tabula  justee,  codex  accepli  et  expend.")  Cicero  de- 
scribes the  difference  between  the  adversaria  and 
tabulae  in  his  Oratio  pro  Rose.  Com.,  c.  3 :  Quid  est, 
quod  negligenter  scribamus  adversaria  ?  quid  est,  quod 
diligentcr  conjiciamus  tabulas  ?  qua  de  causa  ?  Quia 
hoc  sunt  menstrua,  ilia  sunt  aterna;  hoc  delenbwr 
statim,  ilia  servantur  sancte,  &c. 

ADVERSA'RIUS.  (MActor.) 

ADU'NATOI  (aSvvarot),  were  persons  supported 
by  the  Athenian  state,  who,  on  account  of  infirmity 
or  bodily  defects,  were  unable  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 
The  sum  which  they  received  from  the  state  ap- 
pears to  have  varied  at  different  times.  In  the  time 
of  Lysias9  and  Aristotle,*  one  obolus  a  day  was 
given;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  afterward  in- 
creased to  two  oboli.  The  bounty  was  restricted  to 
persons  whose  property  was  under  three  minas;  and 
the  examination  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  it  be- 
longed to  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred.19  Pisis- 
tratus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  a 
.aw  for  the  maintenance  of  those  persons  who  had 
been  mutilated  in  W3r.n 

1.  (Ulpian,  Fr.,  vi.,  12.)—  2.  (Carm,hr.,  v.  21.)  — 3.  (Lysias, 
hirip  tov  'Eparoadivovf  <f>6vov.) — 4.  (Demosth.,  ran}  Ntalpaf, 
<!  18.)— 5.  (Pualus,  Sent.  Recept.,  vi.,  tit.  26.)— 6.  (Demosth., 
Kara  Nca(p.,  18.) — 7.  (Demosth.,  Kara  Ntafp.,  c.  22. — jEschin., 
tufa  Ti/idpX;  f  36.)—8.  ({nrJp  tov  'KSvvdrov,  c.  iv.,  p.  749.) — 
9.  (Harpocrat.,  AS6vaT0t.) — 10.  (JEtchin.,  Kara  Tifidpxov,  c. 
II.) — 11.  (Plut.,  Solon.,  c.  31. — I.vsias.  tmcp  row  'ASvv&tov,  a 
tpeech  written  for  an  individual,  in  order  to  prove         v*  — - 


ADVOCA'TUS  seems  originally  to  have  s^rn 
fied  any  person  who  gave  another  his  ai(.  in  arj  at 
fair  or  business,  as  a  witness,  for  instance;1  or  foi 
the  purpose  of  aiding  and  protecting  him  in  taking 
possession  of  a  piece  of  property.3  It  was  also  used 
to  express  a  person  who  in  any  way  gave  his  advice 
and  aid  to  another  in  the  management  of  a  cause ; 
but  the  word  did  not  signify  the  orator  or  patronu* 
who  made  the  speech,3  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  Un- 
der the  emperors,  it  signified  a  person  who  in  any 
way  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause,*  and  was 
sometimes  equivalent  to  orator.6  The  advocate's 
fee  was  then  called  honorarium.  (Vid.  Orator, 
Patronus,  Cincia  Lex.) 

The  advocatus  is  denned  by  Ulpian'  to  be  any 
person  who  aids  another  in  the  conduct  of  a  suit  or 
action. 

The  advocatus  fisci  was  an  important  officer  es 
tablished  by  Hadrianus.7  It  wae  his  busine?°  tn 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  fiscus  \»  the  imperial 
treasury,  and,  among  other  things,  to  "stintain  it« 
title  to  bona  caduca? 

AD'YTUM.    (Vid.  Temple.) 

MA'CIA.    (T/U  AIAKE1A.) 

jEBU'TIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Actio.) 

jEDES.    (Vid.  Hodse;  Temple.  1 

iEDFLES.  The  name  of  these  functional ics  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  their  having  the  care  of  the 
temple  (cedes)  of  Ceres.  The  aediles  were  originally 
two  in  number:  they  were  elected  from  the  pleles, 
and  the  institution  of  the  office  dates  from  the  same, 
time  as  that  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  B.C.  494.  Taeii 
duties  at  first  seem  to  have  been  merely  ministe- 
rial; they  were  the  assistants  of  the  tribunes  in 
such  matters  as  the  tribunes  intrusted  to  them, 
among  which  are  enumerated  the  hearing  of  causes 
of  smaller  importance.  At  an  early  period  aftei 
their  institution  (B.C.  446),  we  find  them  appointee! 
the  keepers  of  the  senatus  consvuta,  which  the  con- 
suls had  hitherto  arbitrarily  suppressed  or  altered.' 
They  were  also  the  keepers  of  the  plebiscita.  Oth- 
er functions  were  gradually  intrusted  tc  them,  and 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  .neir  dutie:  from 
some  of  those  which  belong  to  the  censors.  They 
had  the  general  superintendence  of  buildings,  both 
sacred  and  private :  under  this  power  they  provided 
for  the  support  and  repair  of  temples,  curiae,  &c., 
and  took  care  that  private  buildings  which  were  in 
a  ruinous  state  were  repaired  by  the  owners  or  pull- 
ed down.  The  superintendence  over  the  supply  and 
distribution  of  water  at  Rome  was,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, a  matter  of  public  administration.  According 
to  Frontinus,  this  was  the  duty  of  the  censors ;  but 
when  there  were  no  censors,  it  was  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  aediles.  The  care  of  each  particulai 
source  or  supply  was  farmed  to  undertakers  (re- 
demptoref),  ana  all  that  they  did  was  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  censors  or  the  aediles.19  The 
care  of  the  streets  and  pavements,  with  the  clean- 
sing and  draining  of  the  citv,  belonged  to  the  aediles: 
and,  of  course,  the  care  of  the  cloacae.  They  had 
the  office  of  distributing  corn  among  the  plebes; 
but  this  distribution  of  corn  at  Rome  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  duty  of  purchasing  or  procuring 
it  from  foreign  parts,  which  was  performed  by  the 
consuls,  quaestors,  and  praetors,  and  sometimes  bj 
an  extraordinary  magistrate,  as  the  prasfectus  an 
nonae.  The  aediles  had  tc  see  that  the  public  lands 
were  not  improperly  used,  and  that  the  pasture- 
grounds  of  the  state  were  not  trespassed  on ;  and 
they  had  power  to  punish  by  fine  any  unlawful  art 
in  this  respect.    They  had  a  general  superintend 


entitled  to  be  supported  by  the  state.— Petit  ,  Leg-.  Att.,  viii.,  tit 
3,  s.  5.— Bockh,  Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,  p.  323-327,  transl  j 
1.  (Varr",  de  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  c.  5.)— 2.  (Cic,  pro  Ca«in.,  c.  8.! 
—3.  (Cic,  de  Orat.,  ii.,  74.)-^.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  13,  s.  1  )— 5.  (T» 
cit.,  Ann.,  x.,  6.)— 6.  (Dip.  SO,  tit  13.)— 7.  (Sr-att.,  Vit.  Had  , 
c.  60.)— 8.  (Dig.  28,  tit.  1,  »  S  )— 9.  (Liv  i:  ,  55  )— 10.  Dw 
\quseduct.  Rom.,  lib.  ii.) 
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;uce  ci'er  buying  and  selling,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  supervision  of  the  markets,  of  things 
exposed  to  sale,  such  as  slaves,  and  of  weights  and 
treasures:  from  this  part  of  their  duty  is  derived 
the  name  under  which  the  aediles  are  mentioned  by 
the  Greek  writers  (uyopavo/ioi).  It  was  their  bu- 
siness u:  see  that  no  new  deities  or  religious  rites 
were  introduced  into  the  city,  to  look  after  the  ob- 
servance of  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  celebra- 
tions of  the  ancient  feasts  and  festivals.  The  gen- 
jral  atiperiutendence  of  police  comprehended  the 
tc£j  ol  preserving  order,  regard  to  decency,  and 
the  inspection  of  the  baths  and  houses  of  entertain- 
ment, oi  brcthels,  and  >r  prostitutes,  who,  it  appears, 
irere  registered  by  the  aediles.  The  aediles  had  va- 
rious officers  under  them,  as  praecones,  seribae,  and 
viatores. 

The  ^Ediles  Curules,  who  were  also  two  in 
number,  were  originally  chosen  only  from  the  pa- 
tricians, afterward  alternately  from  the  patricians 
and  the  plebes,  and  at  last  indifferently  from  both.1 
The  office  of  curule  aediles  was  instituted  B.C.  365, 
and,  according  to  Livy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ple- 
beian aediles  refusing  to  consent  to  celebrate  the 
ludi  maximi  for  the  space  of  four  days  instead  of 
three;  upon  which  a  senatus  consultum  was  pass- 
ed, by  which  two  aediles  were  to  be  chosen  from 
the  patricians.  From  this  time  four  aediles,  two 
plebeian  and  two  curule,  were  annually  elected.' 
The  distinctive  honours  of  the  aediles  curules  were, 
the  sella  cundis,  from  whence  their  title  is  derived, 
the  toga  prae;exta,  precedence  in  speaking  in  the 
senate,  and  the  jus  imaginis.3  The  aediles  curules 
only  had  the  jus  edicendi,  or  the  right  of  promulga- 
ting edicta;4  but  the  rules  comprised  in  their  edicta 
served  for  the  guidance  of  all  the  aediles.  The 
edicta  of  the  curule  aediles  were  founded  on  their 
authority  as  superintendents  of  the  markets,  and  of 
buying  and  selling  in  general.  Accordingly,  their 
edicts  had  mainly,  or  perhaps  solely,  reference  to 
the  rules  as  to  buying  and  selling,  and  contracts  for 
bargain  and  sale.  They  were  the  foundation  of  the 
actiones  aedfliciae,  among  which  are  included  the 
actio  Tedhibltoria  and  qitanti  minoris.*  A  great  part 
of  the  provisions  of  the  aediles'  edict  relate  to  the 
buying  and  selling  of  slaves.  The  persons  both  of 
the  plebeian  and  curule  aediles  were  sacrosancti.4 

It  seems  that,  after  the  appointment  of  the  curule 
aediles,  the  functions  formerly  exercised  by  the  ple- 
beian aediles  were  exercised,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, by  all  the  aediles  indifferently.  Within  five 
days  after  being  elected  or  entering  on  office,  they 
were  required  to  determine  by  lot,  or  by  agreement 
among  themselves,  what  parts  of  the  city  each 
should  take  under  his  superintendence;  and  each 
aedile  alone  had  the  care  of  looking  after  the  paving 
and  cleansing  of  the  streets,  and  other  matters,  it 
maybe  presumed,  of  the  same  local  character  with- 
in his  district.  The  other  duties  of  the  office  seem 
to  have  been  exercised  by  them  jointly. 

In  the  superintendence  of  the  public  festivals  and 
solemnities,  there  was  a  farther  distinction  between 
the  two  sets  of  aediles.  Many  of  these  festivals, 
such  as  those  of  Flora'  and  Ceres,  were  superin- 
tended by  eitlier  set  of  aediles  indifferently ;  but  the 
plebeian  games  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  plebeian  aediles,  who  had  an  allowance  of  mon- 
ey for  that  purpose;  and  the  fines  levied  on  the 
pecuarii  and  others,  seem  to  have  been  appropria- 
ted to  these  among  other  public  purposes.*  The 
ce.ebration  of  the  ludi  mngni  or  Itomani,  of  the 
ludi  scenici  or  dramatic  representations,  and  the 
ludi  Megalesii,  belonged  especially  to  the  curule 
■diies,  and  it  was  on  such  occasions  tl  at  they 


1.  (Lit.,  1.)— 2.  (Lit.,  n.,  42.)— 3.  (Cic,  3  Veir.,T.,  14.) 
-4.  (Gaini,  i.,  B.) — 5.  (Die-  21.  tit.  I,  De  .Edilicio  Edietn.— 
A.  0*11..  it.,  2.)— rt.  (Lit.,  Hi  ,  55.)— 7.  (Cic  ,  2  Verr.,  t.,  14.— 
OtW.,  Fiwt.,  278.  «.n,|.)_ 8.  (Lit  ,  «..  23:  xxrii..  8  -Ovid, 


often  incurred  a  prodigious,  expense,  with  me  vit  a 
of  pleasing  the  people  and  securing  their  vote:  it 
future  elections.  Tnis  extravagant  expenditure  of 
the  aediles  arose  after  the  close  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  increased  with  the  opportunities  which 
individuals  had  of  enriching  themselves  after  the 
Roman  arms  were  carried  into  Greece,  Africa,  and 
Spain.  Even  the  prodigality  of  the  emperors  hard- 
ly surpassed  that  of  individual  curule  aediles  undei 
the  Republic ;  such  as  C.  J.  Caesar  the  dictator,  P 
C.  Lentulus  Spinther,  and,  above  all,  M.  iEmiiius 
Scaurus,  whose  expenditure  was  not  limited  to  bare 
show,  but  comprehended  objects  of  public  utility, 
as  the  reparation  of  walls,  dockyards,  ports,  and 
aqueducts.1  An  instance  is  mentioned  by  Dion 
Cassius3  of  the  ludi  Megalesii  being  superintended 
by  the  plebeian  aediles;  but  it  was  done  pursuant  tc 
a  senatus  consultum,  and  thus  the  particular  excep- 
tion confirms  the  general  rule. 

In  B.C.  45,  J.  Caesar  caused  two  curule  aediles 
and  four  plebeian  aediles  to  be  elected;  and  thence- 
forward, at  least  so  long  as  the  office  of  aedile  was 
of  any  importance,  six  aediles  were  annually  elect- 
ed. The  two  new  plebeian  aediles  were  called  Ce- 
reales,  and  their  duty  was  to  look  after  the  supply 
of  corn.  Though  their  office  may  not  have  been 
of  any  great  importance  after  the  institution  of  a 
praefectus  annonae  by  Augustus,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  existed  for  several  centuries,  and  at  least  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Gordian. 

The  aediles  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  minores 
magistratus.  The  plebeian  aediles  were  originally 
chosen  at  the  comitia  centuriata,  but  afterward  a* 
the  comitia  tributa,3  in  which  comitia  the  curu]« 
aediles  also  were  chosen.  It  appears  that,  until  tht 
lex  annalis  was  passed,  a  Roman  citizen  might  be 
a  candidate  for  any  office  after  completing  hij 
twenty-seventh  year.  This  lex  annalis,  which  was 
passed  at  the  instance  of  the  tribune  L.  V.  Tappu- 
las,  B.C.  180,  fixed  the  age  at  which  each  office 
might  be  enjoyed.*  The  passage  of  Liw  does  not 
mention  what  were  the  ages  fixed  by  this  law ;  but 
it  is  collected,  from  various  passages  of  Roman 
writers,  that  the  age  fixed  for  the  aedileship  waa 
thirty-six.  This,  at  least,  was  the  age  at  which  L 
man  could  be  a  candidate  for  the  curule  aedileship, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  a  different 
rule  for  the  plebeian  aedileship. 

The  aediles  existed  under  the  emperors:  but  their 
powers  were  gradually  diminished,  and  their  func- 
tions exercised  by  new  officers  created  by  the  em 
perors.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  ap- 
pointed a  praefectus  urbis,  who  exercised  the  gen- 
eral police,  which  had  formerly  been  one  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  aediles.  Augustus  also  took  from  the 
aediles,  or  exercised  himself,  the  office  of  superin- 
tending the  religious  rites,  and  the  banishing  from 
the  city  of  all  foreign  ceremonials;  he  also  assumed 
the  superintendence  of  the  temples,  and  thus  may 
be  said  to  have  destroyed  the  aedileship  by  depri- 
ving it  of  its  old  and  original  functions.  This  will 
serve  to  explain  the  curious  fact  mentioned  by  Dion 
Cassius,4  ihat  no  one  was  willing  to  hold  so  con- 
temptible an  office,  and  Augustus  was  tnerefore  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  compelling  persons  to  take 
it:  persons  were  accordingly  chosen  by  lot,  out  of 
those  who  had  served  the  office  of  quaestor  and 
tribune;  and  this  was  done  more  than  once.  The 
last  recorded  instance  of  the  splendours  of  the 
aedileship  is  the  administration  of  Agrippa,  who 
volunteered  to  take  the  office,  and  repaired  all  the 
public  buildings  and  all  the  roads  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, without  drawing  anything  f:om  the  treasu- 
ry.* The  aedileship  had,  however,  lost  its  Cruf 
character  before  this  time.    Agrippa  had  al.eai.) 

I.  (Cic,  Off.,  ii.,  17.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xixin..  3  ;  ititi.,  15.'- 
i.  (xliii.,  48.)— 3.  (Dion.  Hal.,  vi  00  ;  far-  43,  49.— Lit  ,  ii 
5fi,  MM.) — 4.  (Lit.,  xL,  44.)—5.  (It.,  r.  24  fl.  (Dion.  Cm 
llll.,  43  -Plin..  P  N..  ,xiti..  15.) 
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teei  consul  before  he  accepted  the  office  of  aedile, 
and  his  munificent  expenditure  in  tJiis  nominal  of- 
fice was  the  close  of  the  splendour  of  the  aedileship. 
Augustus  appointed  the  curule  sediles  specially  to 
the  office  of  putting  out  fires,  and  placed  a  body  of 
600  slaves  at  their  command;  but  the  praefecti  vigi- 
lum  afterward  performed  this  duty.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  cwratares  viarum  were  appointed  by  him  to 
superin  end  the  roads  near  the  city,  and  the  quatu- 
orviri  t<.  superintend  those  within  Rome.  The  cw- 
rat  jr-a  operwm  publicorwm  and  the  curatores  alvei  Tv- 
tens,  also  appointed  by  Augustus,  stripped  the  aedi- 
les  of  the  remaining  few  duties  that  might  be  called 
honourable.  They  lost  also  the  superintendence  of 
wells  or  springs,  and  of  the  aqueducts.1  They  re- 
tained, under  the  early  emperors,  a  kind  of  police, 
for  the  purpose  of  repressing  open  licentiousness 
and  disorder:  thus  the  baths,  eating-houses,  and 
brothels  were  still  subject  to  their  inspection,  and 
the  registration  of  prostitutes  was  still  within  their 
duties.*  "We  read  of  the  aadiles  under  Augustus 
making  search  after  libellous  books,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  burned. 

The  coloniae,  and  the  municipia  of  the  later  pe- 
riod, had  also  their  sediles,  whose  numbers  and 
functions  varied  in  different  places.  They  seem, 
however,,  as  to  their  powers  and  duties,  to  navf  re- 
sembled the  sediles  of  Rome.  They  were  chosen 
annually.' 

The  history,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  ascliles  are 
stated  with  great  minuteness  and  accuracy  by  Schu- 
bert, De  Romarwrum  MdMUms,  lib.  iv.,  Regimontii, 
1828. 

.EDITTJI,  JSDIT'UMi,  MDYV'mi  (called  by 
the  Greeks  veuncaii,  {dicofjot,  and  vt\ o&nopoi*),  were 
peisons  who  took  care  of  the  temples,  attended  to 
the  cleaning  of  them,  &c*  They  appear  to  have 
lived  in  the  temples,  or  near  them,  and  to  have  act- 
ed as  ciceroni  to  those  persons  who  wished  to  see 
them."  In  ancient  times,  the  araiitui  were  citizens, 
but  under  the  !>ii|<erors  freerimen.7 

♦AE'DON  (.  -ifibv),  wilhort  doubt  the  Motacilla 
iMidnia,  L.,  ana  Hvlrisi  1/iisdnia  (Latham),  or  the 
Nightingale.  We  somi*imes  read  adovk,  or  aridovcg 
in  Doric.  The  nightingale  is  also  called  ^Lkofiri^a 
and  npoKvr)  by  the  poets.  That  it  is  the  male  bird 
only  which  sings,  was  well  understood  by  the  an- 
cients.8 Virgil,  however,  has  on  one  occasion  given 
the  power  of  song  to  the  female  bird.'  From  some 
papers  in  the  Classical  Journal,  it  would  appear 
that  the  nightingale  sings  by  day  as  well  as  by 
aight.10 

/EGIS  is  a  Greek  word  (atytf,  -mJoc),  signifying, 
Literally,  a  goatskin,  and  formed  on  the  same  anal- 
ogy with  veBpic,  a  fawnskin.11 

According  to  ancient  mythology,  the  aegis  worn 
by  Jupiter  was  the  hide  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  which 
had  suckled  him  in  his  infancy.  Hyginus  relates" 
that,  when  he  was  preparing  to  resist  the  Titans,  he 
was  directed,  if  he  wished  to  conquer,  to  wear  a 
goatskin  with  the  head  of  the  Gorgon.  To  this 
particular  goatskin  the  term  aegis  was  afterward 
confined.  Homer  always  represents  it  as  part  of 
the  armour  of  Jupiter,  whom,  on  this  account,  he 
distinguishes  by  the  epithet  agis-bearing  (aiyioxoc). 
He,  however,  asserts  that  it  was  borrowed  on  differ- 
ent occasions  both  by  Apollo1'  and  by  Minerva.14 

The  skins  of  various  quadrupeds  having  been 
used  by  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  for 
clothing  and  defence,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 

1.  (Frontinus,  ii.)— 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  85.)— 3.  (De  JEAi\. 
Col.,  Ac,  Otto.,  Lips.,  1732.)— 4.  (Herod.,  vi.,  134.)— 5.  (Liv., 
m,  17. —  Gell.,  xii.,  10. —  Suet.,  Dom.,  1. — Varro,  De  Ling. 
Lat.,  vi.,  2.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  4, 1)  10.— Cic,  2  Verr., 
iv.j  44.— Scnol.  in  Hor.,  Ep.  11,  i.,  230.)— 7.  (Serv.  in  Virg., 
JEu.,  ii.,  648.)— 8.  ( Eustath.  in  II.,  iii.,  150,  p.  395.)— 9.  (Georg., 
iv.,  511,  seqq.)— 10  (vol.  xxvii.,  p.  92  ;  xxviii.,  p.  184,  343 ; 
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goatskin  was  employed  in  the  same  m  Earner;  ax  I 
the  particular  application  of  it  which  we  have  n<m 
to  consider  will  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  the 
shields  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  in  part  support- 
ed by  a  belt  or  strap  {tcTm/iuv,  balteus)  passing  over 
the  right  shoulder,  and,  when  not  elevated  with  tht 
shield,  descending  transversely  to  the  left  hip.  Is 
order  that  a  goatskin  might  serve  this  purpose,  twe 
of  its  legs  would  probably  be  tied  over  the  righl 
shoulder  of  the  wearer,  the  other  extremity  being 
fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  shield.  It.  combat,  the 
left  arm  would  be  passed  under  the  hide,  and  would 
raise  it  together  with  the  shield,  as  is  shown  in  a 
marble  statue  of  Minerva,  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Naples,  which,  from  its  style  ol  art,  may  be  reck- 
oned among  the  most  ancient  in  jdstence. 


Other  statues  of  Minerva,  also  of  very  high  anti- 
quity, and  derived,  no  doubt,  from  some  stm  more 
ancient  type,  represent  her  in  a  state  of  repose,  and 
with  the  goatskin  falling  obliquely  from  its  loose 
fastening  over  her  right  shoulder,  so  as  to  pass 
round  the  body  under  the  left  arm.  The  annexed 
figure  is  taken  from  a  colossal  statue  of  Minerva  at 
Dresden.  The  softness  and  flexibility  of  the  goat- 
skin are  here  expressed  by  the  folds  produced  in  it 
by  the  girdle  with  which  it  is  encircled. 


Another  mode  of  wearing  this  garment,  also  ot 
peaceful  expression,  is  seen  in  a  statue  of  Minerva 
at  Dresden,  of  still  higher  antiquity  than  that  lasl 
referred  to,  and  in  the  very  ancient  image  of  the 
same  goddess  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  ^Egi- 
na.   In  both  of  these  the  &gis  covers  the  right  as 


jEGIS. 


jElia  sentia  lex 


well  as  the  left  shoulder,  the  breast,  and  the  bacu, 
falling  behind  so  as  almost  to  reach  the  feet. 
Schom1  considers  this  as  the  original  form  of  the 
egis. 

By  a  figure  of  speech,  Homer  uses  the  term  aegis 
to  denote  not  only  the  goatskin,  which  it  properly 
signified,  but,  together  with  it,  the  shield  to  which  it 
belonged.  By  thus  understanding  the  word,  it  is 
easy  *o  comprehend  both  why  Minerva  is  said  to 
throw  her  father's  aegis  around  her  shoulders,'  and 
why,  on  one  occasion,  Apollo  is  said  to  hold  it  in 
Lis  hand,  and  to  shake  it  so  as  to  terrify  and  con- 
found the  Greeks,1  and  on  another  occasion  to  cover 
with  it  the  dead  body  of  Hector,  in  order  to  protect 
it  from  insult*  In  these  passages  we  must  suppose 
the  aegis  to  mean  the  shield,  together  with  the  large 
expanded  skin  or  belt  by  which  it  was  suspended 
from  the  right  shoulder. 

As  the  Greeks  prided  themselves  greatly  on  the 
rich  and  splendid  ornaments  of  their  shields,  they 
supposed  the  aegis  to  be  adorned  in  a  style  corre- 
sponding to  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  father  of 
the  gods.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  fixed  the  appal- 
ling Gorgon's  head,*  and  its  border  was  surrounded 
with  golden  tassels  (■dvoavoi),  each  of  which  was 
worth  a  hecatomb.*  In  the  figures  above  exhibited, 
the  serpents  of  the  Gorgon's  head  are  transferred  to 
the  border  of  the  skin. 

By  the  later  poets  and  artists,  the  original  concep- 
tion of  the  aegis  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  or 
disregarded.  They  represent  it  as  a  breastplate 
covered  with  metal  in  the  form  of  scales,  not  used 
to  support  the  shield,  but  extending  equally  on  both 
sides  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  tak»D  from  a  statue  at  Florence. 


With  this  appearance  the  descriptions  of  the 
egis  by  the  Latin  poets  generally  correspond.' 

It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  aegis  properly 
ielonged  to  Jupiter,  and  was  only  borrowed  from 
kin?  by  his  daughter,  and  although  she  is  common- 
ly exhibited  eitLer  with  the  aegis  itself,  or  with  some 
smblem  of  it,  yet  we  seldom  find  it  as  an  attribute 
of  Jupiter  in  works  of  art.  There  is,  however,  in 
the  museum  at  Leyden  a  marble  statue  of  Jupiter, 
found  at  Utica,  in  which  the  aegis  hangs  over  his 
left  shoulder.  It  has  the  Gorgon's  head,  serpents 
on  the  border,  and  a  hole  for  the  left  arm  to  pass 
thn  ngh.  The  annexed  figure  is  taken  from  a  cameo 
engraved  by  Nlsus.  a  Greek  artist.  Jupiter  is  here 
represented  with  the  aegis  wrapped  round  the  fore 
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part  cf  his  left  arm.  The  shield  is  p.aced  ondet 
neath  it,  at  his  feet.  In  his  right  hand  he  hc.ds  :hi 
thunderbolt 


The  Roman  emperors  also  assumed  the  aegis,  u* 
tending  thereby  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  char- 
acter of  Jupiter.  Of  this  the  armed  statue  of  Ha- 
drian in  the  British  Museum  presents  an  example. 
In  these  cases  the  more  recent  Roman  conception 
of  the  aegis  is  of  course  followed,  coinciding  with 
the  remark  of  Servius,1  that  this  breast-armour  was 
called  aeg k  when  worn  by  a  god ;  forica,  when  worn 
by  a  man. 

Hence  Martial,  in  an  epigram  on  the  breastplate 
of  Domitian,  says, 

"  Dum  vocal  hoc,  Casar,  poterit  iorica  vocari . 
PecUrre  cum.  sacro  sederit,  esgis  erit."* 
In  these  lines  he  in  fact  addresses  the  emperor  aa 
a  divinity. 

♦jEGYPTIL'LA,  a  name  common  to  several 
species  of  agate.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  ancient  d'V 
nomination  of  what  is  still  caJlea  Egyptian  pebble; 
a  striped  jasper;  the  quartz  agate  onyx  of  Haiiy.* 

♦AEIZO'ON  (arifoov),  a  plant,  of  which  Dioscori- 
des*  describes  three  species :  the  first,  or  a.  to  [Uya, 
being  the  Scmpervivum  arboreum,  according  to  Sib- 
thorp  and  Sprengel ;  the  second,  or  a.  to  fitKpov,  the 
Sedvm  rupeslre  or  reflexum  (Rock  or  Yellow  Stone- 
crop);  and  the  third,  the  Sedum,  sUllalum,  according 
to  Columna  and  Sprengel.  The  ueifcov  of  Theo- 
phrastus*  is  the  same  as  the  first  species  ol  Dios- 
corid  »s,  the  characters  of  which,  notwithstanding  the 
high  authority  of  Sibthorp  and  Sprengel,  who  are 
of  a  diffe^nt  opinion,  Dr.  Adams  thinks  he  is  justi- 
fied in  identifying  with  those  of  the  Sempervivum 
tedorum,  or  Housekek.* 

AFl'SITOI.   (Vid.  Prytaneion.) 

jE'LIA  SEN'TIA  LEX.  This  law,  which  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (about  A.D.  3^,  con- 
tained various  provisions.  By  one  clause  it  was 
provided  that  manumitted  slaves,  who,  during  theii 
servitude,  had  undergone  certain  punishments  lor 
offences,  should  not  become  either  Roman  citizens 
or  Latini,  but  should  belong  to  the  class  of  peregri- 
ni  dediticii.  (Vid.  Dediticii. 1  The  law  also  con- 
tained various  provisions  as  to  the  manumission  of 
slaves,  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  a  manumitted 
slave,  who  had  only  obtained  the  privileges  of  a 
Laiinr.s,  migh'.  become  a  Roman  citizen,.  The  law 
also  made  void  all  manumission  of  slaves  effected 
for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  a  creditor  or  a  natron, 
whether  such  manumission  was  effected  in  th'*  life- 
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ome  oi  the  master,  or  by  his  testament.  It  prescri- 
bed certain  formalities  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of 
manumission  when  the  owner  of  the  slave  (dominus) 
was  under  twenty ;  the  effect  of  which  was,  that 
though  a  person  of  the  age  of  fourteen  could  make 
a  will,  he  could  not  by  will  give  a  slave  his  free- 
dom.1 

jENEATO'RES  (ahenatores3)  were  those  who 
blew  upon  wind  instruments  in  the  Roman  army; 
namely,  the  buccinatores,  carnitines,  and  tmbitines} 
jEneatcres  were  also  employed  in  the  public 
ga_nes.4  A  ccUegiwm  ceneatorwm  is  mentioned  in 
aLscripucui. 

MOIAVYUE.  {alo'kov  nii^ai)  were,  according 
to  the  description  of  Vitruvius,6  hollow  vessels, 
made  of  brass,  which  were  used  in  explaining  the 
origin,  dec,  of  the  winds.  These  vessels,  which 
had  a  very  small  orifice,  were  filled  with  water  and 
placed  on  the  fire,  by  which,  of  course,  steam  was 
crested 

^'aUITAS.   (Vid.  Jus.) 

jERA,  a  point  of  time  from  which  subsequent  or 
preceding  years  may  be  counted.  The  Greeks  had 
no  common  aera  til'  a  comparatively  late  period. 
The  Athenians  reckoned  their  years  by  the  name 
of  the  chief  archon  of  each  year,  whence  he  was 
called  apxuv  iirinrvfioq  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  by  one 
»f  the  ephors ;  and  the  Argives  by  the  chief  priest- 
ess of  Juno,  who  held  her  office  for  life.7  The  fol- 
lowing aeras  were  adopted  in  later  times :  1.  The 
aera  of  the  Trojan  war,  B.C.  1184,  which  was  first 
made  use  of  by  Eratosthenes.  2.  The  Olympiac 
aera,  which  began  B.C.  776,  and  was  first  made  use 
of  by  Timseas  of  Sicily,  and  was  adopted  by  Pelyb- 
ius,  Diodorus,  Dionysi  as  of  Halicarnassus,  and  Pau- 
sanias.  {Vid.  Olymp.ad.)  3.  The  Philippic  or  Alex- 
andrian aera,  which  began  B.C.  323.  4.  Tha  aera 
of  the  Seleucidse,  which  began  in  the  autumn  of 
B.C.  312.  5.  The  aeras  of  Antioch,  of  which  there 
ware  three,  but  the  one  in  most  common  use  began 
In  November,  B.C.  49. 

The  Romans  reckoned  their  years  from  the 
ftnniation  of  the  city  (ab  urbe  condita)  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  and  subsequently,  but  in  earlier  times 
the  years  were  reckoned  by  the  names  of  the  con- 
suls. We  also  find  traces  of  an  aera  from  the 
banishment  of  the  kings,  and  of  another  from  the 
taking  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.  The  date  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome  is  given  differently  by  different 
authors.  That  which  is  most  commonly  followed 
is  the  one  given  by  Varro,  which  corresponds  to 
B.C.  753.8  It  must  be  observed  that  753  A.U.C  is 
the  first  year  before,  and  754  A.U.C.  the  first  year 
after  the  Christian  aera.  To  find  out  the  year  B.C. 
corresponding  to  the  year  A.U.C,  subtract  the  year 
A.U.C.  from  754;  thus,  605  A.U.C.=149  B.C.  To 
find  out  the  year  A.D.  corresponding  to  the  year 
A.U.C,  subtract  753  from  the  year  A.U.C.;  thus, 
767  A.U.C.=14  A.D. 

.SJRA'RII,  those  citizens  of  Rome  who  did  not 
enjoy  the  perfect  franchise;  i.  ec.  those  who  cor- 
responded to  the  Isoldes  and  Atimi  at  Athens.  The 
name  is  a  regular  adjective  formed  from  as  (bronze), 
md  its  application  to  this  particular  class  is  due  to 
the  circumstance  that,  as  the  aerarii  were  protected 
0y  the  state  without  being  bound  to  military  ser- 
vice, they  naturally  had  to  pay  the  as  milita/re, 
which  was  thus  originally  a  charge  on  them,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  sums  for  knights'  horses  were  levied 
ja  the  estates  of  rich  widows  and  orphans.9  (  Vid. 
iEs  Hordearicm.)  The  persons  who  constituted 
iris  class  were  either  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns 
which  had  a  relation  of  isopolity  with  Rome  (the 
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inquiltni),  or  clienis  and  the  de»c<  ndants  oi'  beta- 
men.  The  decemvirs  enrolled  in  the  tribes  aH  whf 
were  aerarians  at  that  time:1  and  when  the  tribes 
comprised  the  whole  nation,  the  degradation  of  a 
citizen  to  the  rank  of  an  aerarian  (which  was  called 
esrarium  facere;3  referre  aliquem  in  ararios ;'  or  in 
tabulas  Caritum  referri  jubere*)  might  be  practised 
in  the  case  of  a  patrician  as  well  as  of  a  plebeian 
Hence  aerarius  came  to  be  used  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach. Thus  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  corrupt 
judices  who  tried  Clodius,  says,'  Maculosi  senatores, 
nudi  equiles,  tribuni  non  tarn  arati,  quam,  ut  ajrpeUartr 
Vwr,  cerarii.  He  is  alluding  to  the  Aurelian  law, 
which  settled  that  the  judices  should  be  selected 
from  the  senators,  the  knights,  and  the  tribuni  aera 
pi.  These  tribuni  ararii,  who  constituted  an  order 
in  the  later  days  of  the  republic,  and  were,  in  fact, 
the  representatives  of  the  most  respectable  plebei- 
ans, were  originally  heads  of  tribes,  who  acted  as 
general  inspectors  and  collectors  of  the  tes  miliiare 
for  the  payment  of  the  troops.*  In  the  same  way 
the  publicani,  or  farmers  of  the  taxes,  constituted  a 
numerous  class  of  the  equestrian  order. 

iERA'RIUM,  the  public  treasury  at  Rome.  After 
the  banishment  of  the  kings,  the  temple  of  Saturn 
was  used  as  the  place  for  keeping  the  puh'^c  treas- 
ure, and  it  continued  to  be  so  till  the  later  dmes  of 
the  empire.7  Besides  the  public  money,  the  stand- 
ards of  the  legions  were  kept  in  the  aerarium  ;s  and 
also  all  decrees  of  the  senate  were  entered  there,  in 
books  kept  for  the  purpose.* 

The  aerarium  was  divided  intc  two  parts:  the 
common  treasury,  in  vhich  were  deposited  the  regu- 
lar taxes,  and  which  were  made  use  of  to  meet  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  state  ;  and  the  sacred 
treasury  (ararium  sanctum,  sanctius10),  which  was 
never  touched  except  in  cases  of  extreme  peril. 
The  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  every  s'.ave  who 
was  enfranchised,11  and  some  part  of  the  pjunder  of 
conquered  nations,  were  deposited  in  the  sacred 
treasury."  Augustus  established  a  separate  treas- 
ury under  the  name  of  ararium  militare,  to  provide 
for  the  pay  and  support  of  the  army,  and  he  impo- 
sed several  new  taxes  for  that  purpose.1* 

The  ararium,  the  public  treasury,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  fisms,  the  treasury  of  the  emper- 
ors.1*  {Vid,.  Fiscrrs.) 

The  charge  of  the  treasury  was  originally  in- 
trusted to  the  quaestors  and  their  assistants,  the 
tribuni  aerarii ;  but  in  B.C.  49,  when  no  quaestors 
were  elected,  it  was  transferred  to  the  aediles,  in 
whose  care  it  appears  to  have  been  till  B.C.  28, 
when  Augustus  gave  it  to  the  praetors,  or  those  who 
had  been  praetors."  Claudius  restored  it  to  the 
quaestors;1*  but  Nero  made  a  fresh  change,  and 
committed  it  to  those  who  had  been  praetors,  and 
whom  he  called  prafecti  ararii.1''  In  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  the  charge  of  the  treasury  appears  to 
have  been  again  in  the  hands  of  the  praetors but 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  if  not  before,  it  was  again 
intrusted  to  the  praefects,  who  appear  to  have  he.i 
their  office  for  two  years.18 

*^ERU'GO  (toe),  "Verdigris.  "Among  the  an- 
cients, as  it  still  is,  verdigris  was  a  common  green 
pigment;  and  Dioscorides'0  and  Pliny*1  specify  sev- 
eral varieties  of  native  arugo,  or  idc,  classing  with 
it,  in  this  case,  what  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
green  carbonate,  instead  of  acetate  of  copper  ;  as, 
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tor  example,  '  the  efflorescence  upon  stones  wruch 
contained  copper,'  and  what  was  'scraped  from 
the  stone  out  of  which  copper  was  melted/  Vari- 
ous modes  of  making  verdigris  are  described  by 
Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  Pliny,  which  agree 
in  principle,  and  some  of  them  even  as  to  their  de- 
tails, with  the  processes  now  employed.  Among 
the  various  adulterations  of  it,  that  which  was  made 
with  the  sulphate  of  iron  (atra/nentum  sutorium) 
was,  as  we  leam  from  Pliny,  the  one  best  calcula- 
ted to  deceive ;  and  the  mode  of  detecting  it,  sug- 
gested by  him,  deserves  notice.  It  was  to  rub  the 
counterfeit  aerugo  on  papyrus  steeped  with  the  gall- 
nut,  which  immediately  thereon  turned  black."1 

jERUSCATO'RES  were  vagrants  who  obtained 
their  living  by  fortune-telling  and  begging.'  They 
were  called  by  the  Greeks  uyvprat.  (  Vid.  AGURTAI.) 
Festus  explains  aruscare  by  ara  umlique  colligere. 

JES  (xaXxoc),  a  composition  of  metals,  in  which 
copper  is  the  predominant  ingredient.  Its  etymology 
is  not  known.  The  Italians  and  French  often  use 
the  words  rame  and  ollone,  and  aimin,  to  translate 
the  word  ass ;  but,  like  the  English  term  brass, 
which  is  also  employed  in  a  general  way  to  express 
the  same  composition,  all  are  incorrect,  and  are 
calculated  to  mislead.  Brass,  to  confine  ourselves 
to  our  own  language,  is  a  combination  of  copper  and 
zinc,  while  all  the  specimens  of  ancient  objects 
formed  of  the  material  called  aes,  arc  found  upon 
analysis  to  contain  no  zinc  ;  but,  with  very  limited 
exceptions,  to  be  composed  entirely  of  copper  and 
tin.  To  this  mixture  the  term  bronze  is  now  exclu- 
sively applied  by  artists  and  founders  ;  acd  it  is  de- 
sirable that,  being  now  generally  received,  it  should 
always  be  used,  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehen- 
sion, and  to  distinguish  at  once  between  the  two 
compositions.  The  word  bronze  is  of  Italian  or- 
igin, and  of  comparatively  modern  date,  and  de- 
nied in  all  probability  from  the  brown  colour 
(b~v.no)  which  the  artists  of  the  period  of  the  revival 
(as  it  is  called)  of  the  Arts,  and  those  who  followed 
them,  gave  their  metal  works ;  various  fine  speci- 
mens of  such  productions  of  the  cinque-cento  age  are 
still  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Florence  and  in 
other  collections ;  and  when  the  surface  of  the  cast 
has  not  been  injured  by  accident  or  by  exposure  to 
the  weather,  the  rich  brown  tint  originally  imparted 
to  them  is  as  perfect  as  when  it  was  first  produced. 
The  natural  colour  of  bronze,  when  first  cast,  is  a 
reddish  brown ;  the  different  tints  which  are  seen 
on  works  of  sculpture  of  this  class  being  almost  al- 
ways given  by  artificial  means  :  that  which  modem 
taste  prefers,  and  which  is  no*/  usually  seen  on 
bronze  works,  namely,  a  b^ght  bluish  green,  mav, 
however,  be  considered  natural  to  it,  as  it  is  simply 
the  efTect  of  oxidation,  from  exposure  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  atmosphere.  Sometimes  the  operations 
of  time  and  weatner  are  anticipated  by  the  skilful 
application  of  an  acid  over  the  surface  of  the  metal. 
The  finest  brenzes  of  antiquity  are  remarkable  for 
the  colour  of  this  palina,  as  it  is  called  by  anti- 
quaries. 

The  <rr/ftoyment  of  aes  (bronze)  was  very  general 
among  ihe  ancients;  money,  vases,  and  utensils  of 
all  sorts,  whether  for  domestic  or  sacrificial  pur- 
poses, ornaments,  arms  offensive  and  defensive,  fur- 
niture, tablet*  for  inscriptions,  musical  instruments, 
and,  indeed,  every  object  to  which  it  could  be  ap- 
olied,  being  made  of  it.  The  proportions  in  which 
the  component  parts  were  mixed  seem  to  have 
been  much  studied  ,  and  the  peculiarities  and  ex- 
cellence of  'he  different  sorts  of  bronze  were  marked 
by  distinctive  n;<mes,  as  the  aes  Corinthiacum,  ass 
Deliacum,  aes  ^Egineticum,  aes  Hepatizon,  and 
others-  bni  of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  we 
know  little  or  nothing  beyond  the  titles,  except  that 

1.  (Theophnut.,  ircp^  Ai0.,c.  102.— VitniT.,  vii.,  12.— Moore'i 
Ane.  Mineralogy,  p.  64,  i«q.)— 2   (CHI.,  xrv.,  1  ;  ix.,  2.— Son 
*•  Clam.,  ii.,  8.) 


we  collect  lrom  some  of  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
that,  with  the  view  of  producing  effects  of  colour  oj 
variety  of  texture,  the  artists  sometimes  mixed 
small  proportions  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  even 
iron,  in  the  composition  of  their  bronze. 

No  ancient  works  in  brass,  properly  so  called, 
have  yet  been  discovered,  though  it  has  been  af- 
firmed that  zinc  was  found  in  an  analysis  made  of 
an  antique  sword but  it  appeared  in  so  extremeh 
small  a  quantity,  that  it  hardly  deserved  notice ;  il 
it  was  indeed  present,  it  may  rather  be  attributes 
to  some  accident  of  nature  than  to  design.  Foi 
farther  particulars  on  the  composition  of  bronze, 
and  the  practice  of  the  ancients  in  different  pro- 
cesses of  metal-working,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  on  bronze. 

JES  (money,  nummi  aenei  or  cerii).  Since  the 
most  ancient  coins  in  Rome  and  the  old  Italian 
states  were  made  of  ass,  this  name  was  given  to 
money  in  general,  so  that  Ulpian  says,  Etiam  aure- 
os  nummos  as  dicimus.1  For  the  same  reason  we 
have  as  alienum,  meaning  debt,  and  ara  in  the 
plural,  pay  to  the  soldiers.3  The  Romans  had  no 
other  coinage  except  bronze  or  copper  (as)  till 
A.U.C.  485  (B.C.  269),  five  years  before  the  first 
Punic  war,  when  silver  was  first  coined  ;  gold  was 
not  coined  till  sixty-two  years  after  silver.4  For 
this  reason,  Argenu'nus,  in  the  Italian  mythology, 
was  made  the  son  of  .^Esculanus.* 

The  earliest  copper  coins  were  cast,  not  struck. 
In  the  collection  of  coins  at  the  British  Museum 
there  are  four  ases  joined  together,  as  they  were 
taken  from  the  mould,  in  which  many  were  cast  at 
once.  In  most  ases  the  edge  shows  where  they 
were  severed  from  each  other.  The  first  coinage 
of  aes  is  usuaLy  attributed  to  Servius  Tullius,  who 
is  said  to  have  stamped  the  coney  with  the  imago 
of  cattle  (pecus).  whence  it  was  called  pecunia.' 
According  to  some  accounts,  it  was  coined  from 
the  commencement  of  the  city ;'  and  according  to 
others,  the  first  coinage  was  attributed  to  Janus  01 
Saturn.*  "We  know  that  the  old  Italian  states 
possessed  a  bronze  or  copper  coinage  from  the 
earliest  times. 

The  first  coinage  was  the  as  (vid.  As),  which  orig- 
inally was  a  pound  weight ;  but  as,  in  course  of  time, 
the  weight  of  the  as  was  reduced  not  only  in  Rome, 
but  in  the  other  Italian  states,  and  this  reduction 
in  weight  was  not  uniform  in  the  different  states,  it 
became  usual  in  all  bargains  to  pay  the  ases  accord- 
ing to  their  weight,  and  not  according  to  their  nomi- 
nal value.  The  as  grave'  was  not,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some,  the  old  heavy  coins  as  distinguished 
from  the  lighter  modern ;  but,  as  Niebuhr10  has  re- 
marked, it  signified  any  number  of  copper  coins 
reckoned  according  to  the  old  style,  by  weight. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  occasion  for  the  state  to 
suppress  the  circulation  of  the  old  copper  coins, 
since  in  all  bargains  the  ases  were  not  reckoned  by 
tale,  but  by  weight.  The  weight  thus  supplied  a 
common  measure  for  the  national  money,  and  for 
that  of  the  different  states  of  Italy;  and,  according- 
ly, a  hundred  pounds,  whether  of  the  old  or  modern 
money,  were  of  the  same  value.  The  name  of  aes 
grave  was  also  applied  to  the  uncoined  metal." 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  right  of  coining 
silver  and  gold  belonged  only  to  the  emperors;  but 
the  copper  coinage  was  left  to  the  aeranum,  which 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  serate. 

Bronze  or  copper  (xafaoO  was  very  little  used 
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by  the  Greeks  I  jr  money  in  early  times.  Silver  was 
oruriuahy  the  universal  currency,  and  copper  ap- 
pears to  have  been  seldom  coined  till  alter  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  At  Athens  a  copper 
coinage  was  issued  as  early  as  B.C.  406,  in  the 
archonship  of  Callias;1  but  it  was  soon  afterward 
called  in,  and  the  silver  currency  restored.4  It  is 
not  improbable,  however,  that  the  copper  coin  call- 
edxatoovc  was  in  circulation  in  Athens  still  earlier. 
The  smallest  silver  coin  at  Athens  was  the  quartei 
jbol,  and  the  xa^K°ve  was  the  half  of  that,  or  the 
«ghth  of  an  obol.  The  copper  coinage  issued  in 
the  archonship  of  Callias  probably  consisted  of 
larger  pieces  of  money,  and  not  merely  of  the  xa"^- 
cnif,  which  appears  to  have  been  used  previously 
oa  account  of  the  difficulty  of  coining  silver  in  such 
minute  pieces.  The  ^a/Uoi>c  in  later  times  was  di- 
vided into  hpta,  of  which,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v. 
TakavTov  and  'OfioAoc),  it  contained  seven.  There 
was  another  copper  coin  current  in  Greece,  called 
iv/i6oAov,  of  which  the  value  is  not  known.  Pollux3 
ilso  mentions  k6M,v6o(  as  a  copper  coin  of  an  early 
ige;  but,  as  Mr.  Hussey  has  remarked,  this  may 
have  been  a  common  name  for  small  money ;  since 
wXXvBoc  signified  generally  "  changing  money,"  and 
xoMlv6iott/c  "a  money-changer."  In  later  times, 
the  obol  was  coined  of  copper  as  well  as  silver.  As 
larlv  as  B.C.  185,  we  find  talents  paid  in  copper  by 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes.* 

MS  CIRC  UMFORA'NEUM,  money  borrowed 
Tom  the  Roman  bankers  (argewiarxi),  who  had 
(hops  in  porticos  round  the  tbrum.6 

MS  E&UES'TRE,  the  sum  of  money  given  by 
«he  Roman  state  for  the  purchase  of  the  knight's 
'dorse  (ea  perunia,  qua  equus  emendus  erat?)  This 
turn,  according  to  Livy,7  amounted  to  10,000  ases. 

MS  HORDEA'RIUM,  or  HORDIA'RIUM, 
the.  sum  of  money  paid  yearly  for  the  keep  of  a 
knight's  horse;  In  other  words,  a  knight's  pay.' 
This  sum,  which  amounted  to  2000  ases  for  each 
horse,  was  chargt  d  upon  the  rich  widows  and  or- 
phans, on  the  principle  that,  in  a  military  state,  the 
women  and  children  ought  to  contribute  largely  for 
those  who  fought  i-i  behalf  of  them  and  the  com- 
monwealth.6 The  taiights  had  a  right  to  distrain 
for  this  money,  if  it  sras  not  paid,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  had  the  nght  to  distrain  foi  the  as  eques- 
tre,  and  the  soldiers  fi  r  the  as  militare}"  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Niebubj  11  that  a  knight's  monthly  pay, 
if  his  yearly  pensioi  of  2000  ases  be  divided  by 
twelve,  does"  not  come  x»  anything  like  an  even  sum ; 
but  that,  if  we  have  recourse  to  a  year  of  ten  months, 
which  was  used  in  all  calculations  of  payments  at 
Rome  in  very  remote  times,  a  knight's  monthly  pay 
will  be  200  ases,  which  was  just  double  the  pay  of  a 
foot  soldier. 

MS  MILITA'RE.    (Vid.  jErarii.) 

MS  MANUA'RILTM  was  the  money  won  in 
playing  with  dice,  manibus  coUectwrn.  Manus  was 
the  throw  in  the  game.  All  who  threw  certain 
'  umbers  were  obliged  to  put  down  a  piece  of  mon- 
ey; and  whoever  threw  the  Venus  (the  highest 
throw)  won  the  whole  sum,  which  was  called  the 
es  manuarium.1' 

MS  UXO'RIUM.    (  Vid.  Marriage.) 

•jESC'ULUS,  a  species  of  tree  commonly  rank- 
ed in  the  family  of  oaks.  Martyn"  is  inclined  to 
make  it  the  same  with  what  is  called,  in  some  parts 
of  England,  the  bay-oak,  and  corresponds  to  the 
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Huercus  lutifolia  mas,  qua  brevi  peduulo  est,,  as  fle» 
scribed  by  tJauhin.  Fee,  however,1  condemns  this 
opinion,  uii  the  ground  that  Virgil,  in  the  passage 
on  which  Martyn  is  commenting,  places  the  Msculm 
and  Quercus  in  opposition  to  each  other,  a-s  distinct 
kinds  of  trees.  Martyn  therefore  is  wrong,  accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  in  making  the  JEsculus  identical 
with  the  Quercus  laiifolia  of  Bauhin,  since  this  last 
is  only  a  variety  of,  and  very  little  distinct  from,  the 
Quercus  arbor.  If  it  were  certain  that  the  essculus  of 
Virgil  was  the  same  with  that  of  Pliny,"  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  determining  its  botani 
cal  character;  for  the  asculus  of  Pliny  is  well  known 
being  the  0i?y6c  of  Theophrastus,3  or  our  Quercui 
Msculus.  Pliny's  Fagus  is  our  beech,  and  not  an 
oak ;  and  the  description  which  he  gives  of  the 
tree  shows  this  very  clearly.  On  the  other  hand, 
Theophrastus  ranks  his  <j>vyb(  among  oaks.  Pliny 
thus  places  his  asculus  between  the  quercus,  the 
robur,  the  Hex,  and  the  suber.  Everything  then 
agrees ;  and,  besides,  the  etymology  of  asculus  from 
esca  ("food"),  like  that  of  <pnyo<;  from  <p&ya  ("to 
eat"),  is  not  unreasonable.  But  the  asculus  of  Pliny 
does  not  correspond  to  the  asculus  of  Virgil.  The 
former  is  one  of  the  smallest  kinds  of  oak,  whereas 
the  latter  is  described  by  the  poet  as  "maxima"  and 
in  figurative  language  as  touching  the  skies  with  its 
top,  and  reaching  to  Tartarus  with  its  roots.  Pliny, 
too,  considers  the  asculus  as  rare  in  Italy,  whereas 
Horace  speaks  of  wide  groves  of  the  asculus  in 
Daunia.  This  poet,  therefore,  like  Virgil,  takes  the 
tenn  asculus  in  a  different  sense  from  the  naturalist. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  question  from  the  embarrass- 
ment in  which  it  is  thus  left,  some  botanists  have 
imagined  that  Virgil  means  the  chestnut,  a  bold  hat 
not  very  reasonable  idea, 

jESTIMA'TIO  LITIS.   (Vid.  Judex.) 

jESYMNE'TES.    (Vid.  AISUMNE'TES.) 

*  VrTITES  (aerlTtis),  the  Eagle-stone.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  h  t&v  tlktuv  of  Theophrastus,  or  the 
Prolific  stone,  of  which  the  ancients  give  such  won 
derful  accounts,  making  it  famous  for  assisting  in 
delivery,  preventing,  abortions,  and  discovering 
thieves !  Pliny*  says  of  it,  "  Est  autem  lapis  istt 
pragnans  intus ;  quum  quatias,  alio  velut  in  vteto 
sonante ;"  and  Dioscorides*  remarks,  aeriT^e  X'tOof 
uc  kripov  eyievfiup  XiOov  imdpxuv.  Sir  John  Hill* 
says,  that  custom  has  given  the  name  of  Aetites  to 
every  stone  having  a  loose  nucleus  in  it.  Cleave- 
land  observes,  that  the  ancients  gave  it  the  name  of 
Eagle-stone  (derdf,  "  an  eagle"),  from  an  opinion 
that  this  bird  transports  them  to  its  nest  to  facilitate 
the  laying  of  its  eggs.  It  is  an  argillaceous  oxyde 
of  iron.' 

♦A'ETOS  (aeroc).  I.  The  Eagle.  (Vid.  Aqdila.J 
II.  A  species  of  Ray  fish,  called  by  Pliny  Aquila, 
and  now  known  as  the  Raja  Aquila,  L.  Oppian 
enumerates  it  among  the  viviparous  fishes.8 

AFFI'NES,  AFFI'NITAS,  or  ADFFNES,  ii  D- 
FPNITAF  Affines  are  the  cognati  of  husband 
and  wife ;  and  the  relationship  called  affinita-j  can 
only  be  the  result  of  a  lawful  marriage.  There  art. 
no  degrees  of  affinitas  corresponding  to  thrse  of 
cognatio,  though  there  are  terms  to  express  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  affinitas.  The  father  of  a  husband  is 
the  socer  of  the  husband's  wife,  and  the  father  of  a 
wife  is  the  socer  of  the  wife's  husband ;  the  term 
socrus  expresses  the  same  affinity  with  respect  to 
the  husband's  and  wife's  mothers.  A  son's  wife  is 
nurus  or  daughter-in-law  to  the  son's  parents;  a 
wife's  husband  is  gener  or  son-in-law  to  the  wife's 
parents. 

Thus  the  avus,  avia ;  pater,  mater ;  of  the  wife 
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□ecome  by  the  marriage  respectively  tne  socer  mag- 
aus,  proso^rus,  or  socrus  magna — socer,  socrus — 
of  the  husband,  who  becomes  with  respect  to  them 
severally  progener  and  gener.  in  like  manner,  the 
corresponding  ancestors  of  the  husband  respectively 
assume  the  same  names  with  respect  to  the  son's 
wife,  who  becomes  with  respect  to  them  pronurus 
and  nurus.  The  son  and  daughter  of  a  husband  or 
wife  born  of  a  prior  marriage  are  called  privignus 
and  privigna  with  respect  to  their  stepfather  or 
(tepmoiher;  and,  with  respect  to  such  children,  the 
itepfather  and  stepmother  are  severally  called 
vitficus  and  noverca.  The  husband's  brother  be- 
comes levir  with  respect  to  the  wife,  and  his  sister 
becomes  glos  (the  Greek  yuXus).  Marriage  was 
unlawful  among  persons  who  had  become  such 
affines  as  above  mentioned.  A  person  who  had  sus- 
tained such  a  capitis  diminutio  as  to  lose  both  his 
freedom  and  the  civitas,  lost  also  all  his  affines.' 

*AGALL'OCHOX  (dyuXXoxov),  the  Lignum  Aloes, 
or  Aloezylon  AgaUoJium,  Lour.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
opinion  of  the  commentators  on  Mesue,  of  Celsius, 
Bergius,  .YJatihiolus,  Lamarck  and  Sprengel.  Avi- 
cenna  and  Abu'  I  Fadli  describe  several  species,  or, 
more  properly,  varieties  of  it.1 

ATA'MIOY  1"HA*H  {uyapiov  ypaprj).  (Vid.  Mar- 
riage.) 

•AGAR'IKON  (ayautKov),  the  Boletus  igniarius, 
called  in  English  Tmickirooil  or  Sjntnk,  a  limgous 
excrescence,  which  grows  on  the  irunk  of  the  oak 
and  other  trees.  Dioscorides,  Paulus  jEgineta,  and 
other  writers  on  Toxicology,  make  mention  of  a 
black  or  poisonous  Agaric,  which  may  be  decided 
to  have  been  the  AgarUiis  Musrarius.  Dr.  Christi- 
son  confirms  ihe  ancient  statements  of  its  poisonous 
nature.1 

AGA'SO,  a  groom,  a  slave  whose  business  it  was 
10  take  care  of  the  horses.  The  word  is  also  used 
for  a  driver  of  beasts  of  burden,  and  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  slave  who  had  to  perform  the  lowest 
menial  duties.4 

•AGASS  El'S  (u)a<7<Tfi)f),  a  species  of  dog  de- 
scribed by  Oppian.'  It  may  be  conjectured  to  have 
been  either  the  Harrier  or  the  Beagle.  Pennant  is 
•n  favour  of  the  latter.' 

AGATHOER'GOl  (dyattoepyoi).  'n  time  of  war 
the  kings  of  Sparta  had  a  body-guard  of  three  hun- 
dred of  the  noblest  of  the  Spartan  youths  (ixneic ),  of  i 
whom  the  five  eldest  retired  every  year,  and  were 
employed  for  one  year,  under  the  name  of  uyadoep- 
/oi,  in  missions  to  foreign  states.'  It  has  been 
maintained  by  some  writers  that  the  uyaflocpyoi  did 
not  attain  that  rank  merely  by  seniority,  but  were 
■elected  from  the  ijr7re?r  by  the  ephors  without  refer- 
ence to  age.' 

AG'EEE  (uycXy),  an  assembly  of  young  men  in 
Crete,  who  lived  together  from  their  eighteenth  year 
till  the  time  of  their  marriage.  An  ayiXri  consisted 
of  the  sons  of  the  most  noble  citizens,  who  were 
usually  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  father  of  the 
youtn  who  had  been  the  means  of  collecting  the 
iyf  It  was  the  duty  of  this  person,  called  ayt'Ku- 
17c,  to  sujieriiitend  the  military  and  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises of  the  youths  (who  were  called  6ytXdorot), 
lo  accompany  them  to  the  chase,  and  to  punish  them 
when  disobedient.  He  was  accountable,  however, 
to  the  state,  which  supported  the  ayelat  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  AH  the  members  of  an  ayeXn  were 
obliged  to  marry  at  the  same  time.'  In  Sparta  the 
Tombs  entered  the  iiyeXui,  usually  called  Joint,  at 
tie  end  of  their  seventh  year. 

AGE'MA  (uynfia  from  uyu),  the  name  of  a  chosen 

I.  (Dig.  38,  tit  10,  i.  4.)— 8.  (Diaacnr.,  i.f  81.— Adam*,  Ap- 
■end.,  •.  t.) — 3.  (I)i>«car.,  hi.,  I. — Ailnma,  Append.,  •  v  ) — 4. 

ilni..  5.— Plin.,  hit.,  II.— Curt.,  mi.,  6  — Ilor  ,  Semi. 
II.,  nii.,  78.— Pen.,  t.,  76.)— 5.  (CyueRel.,  473.)— 6  (Brmih 
ZoJujt,  ■>ol.  1.,  p.  63.)— 7.  (Ilemd.,  L,  67.) — 8.  (Ruhnlten  id 
T\mr-  I41  rtu  •.  t.)— 9  (Epbonn  ap  Slrali.,  1,  4H0,  4S8. 
«r»  i 


body  of  troops  in  tne  Macedonian  army,  which  isu> 
ally  consisted  of  horsemen.    The  agema  seen,  s  U. 
have  varied  in  number ;  sometimes  it  consiste  1  of 
150  men,  at  other  times  of  300,  and  in  later  times 
contained  as  many  as  1000  or  2000  men.1 

•AGE'RATO.N  (ayrjpaTov),  a  plant,  which  Matthi 
olus  and  Adams  make  to  have  been  the  AchULtu 
agerat/um,  Dodonaeus  and  Sprengel,  h^t'ever,  arf 
undecided  about  it.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  £  v- 
palorium  of  the  translator  of  Mesue.' 

ArEGPTlOT  AI'KH  {ayeupyiov  dUri),  £n  ic 
tion  which  might  be  brought  in  the  Athenian  court* 
by  a  landlord  against  the  farmer  who  had  injured 
his  land  by  neglect,  or  an  improper  mode  of  culti- 
vation.3 

AGER  ARCIFI'NIUS.    (  Vid.  Agrimensores.) 

AGER  DECUMATMUS.  (K^.Agrarue  Leges.) 

AGER  LIMITA'TUS.    (Vid.  Agrimensores.) 

AGER  PUBLICUS.    (Vid.  Agraris;  Leges.) 

AGER  RELIGIO'SUS.  (Vid.  Agrarije  Leges.) 

AGERSACER.    (Vid.  Agrarue  Leges.) 

AGER  SANCTUS  (ripevog).  Tepevoc  originally 
signified  apiece  of  ground,  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  some  particular  chief  or  hero.*  In  the  Ho- 
meric times,  the  kings  of  the  Greek  states  seem  to 
have  been  principally  supported  by  the  produce  of 
these  demesnes.  The  wind  was  afterward  applied  to 
land  dedicated  to  a  divinity.  In  Attica,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  considerable  quantity  of  such  sacred 
lands  (Tepxv7/),  which  were  let  out  by  the  state  to 
farm;  and  the  income  arising  from  them  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  support  of  the  temples  and  the 
maintenance  of  public  worship.* 

According  to  Dionysius,*  land  was  set  apart  at 
Rome  as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  temples.  The  property  belonging  to  tne 
temples  increased  considerably  in  later  times,  es- 
pecially under  the  emperors.' 

Lands  dedicated  to  the  gods  were  also  callea 
Agri  amsecrali.  Houses,  also,  were  consecrated  ;  as, 
for  instance,  Cicero's,  by  Clodius.  By  the  provision/ 
of  the  Lex  Papiria,  no  land  or  houses  could  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods  without  the  consent  of  the  jilebs." 
The  time  when  this  law  was  passed  is  uncertain ; 
but  it  was  probably  brought  forward  about  B.C.  305, 
if  Livy9  alludes  to  the  same  law. 

A  'ER  VECTIGA'LIS.  (Vvl.  Agrarian  Leoe».) 

AG7/TORIA  {ayyropia).    ( CARNEIA.) 

AGGER  (xupa).  from  ad  and  gero,  was  used  in 
general  for  a  heap  or  mound  of  any  kind.  It  was 
more  particularly  applied  to  a  mound,  usually  com- 
posed of  eanh,  which  was  raised  round  a  besieged 
town,  and  was  gradually  increased  in  breadth  and 
height  till  it  equalled  or  overtopped  the  walls.14  At 
the  siege  of  Avaricum,  Caesar  raised  in  25  days  an 
agger  330  feet  broad  and  80  feet  high."  The  agger 
was  sometimes  made  not  only  of  earth,  but  of  wood, 
hurdles,  &c. ;  whence  we  read  of  the  agger  being 
set  on  fire."  The  agger  was  also  applied  to  the 
earthen  wall  surrounding  a  Roman  encampment, 
composed  of  the  earth  dug  from  (he  ditch  (fossa), 
which  was  usually  9  feet  broad  and  7  feel  deep;  but, 
if  any  attack  was  apprehended,  the  depth  was  in- 
creased to  12  feet, ana  the  breadth  to  13  leet.  Sharp 
stakes,  &c.,  were  usually  fixed  upon  the  agger, 
which  was  then  called  vallum.  When  both  words 
are  used  (as  in  Caesar,  agger  or  vallum1*),  the  agger 
means  the  mound  of  earth,  and  the  vallum  the  sharp 
stakes,  &c,  which  were  fixed  upon  the  agger. 

AGITATO'RES.    (  Vid.  Circus.) 

I,  (Diod.  Sic,  in.,  87,  88.— Lit.,  ixitii.,  40;  (Hi.,  51.  68.- 
Curt.,  it.,  13.1—8.  (Dixioor.,  it.,  56. — Adama,  Append. .  •  t.) - 

3.  (Brkker,  Anec-dot  (Jr..  336.— Meier,  Atl  I'roreM,  p  538.)- 

4.  (Horn.,  II.,  n.,  104  .  n..  578  ,  mi.,  313.)— 5  (Xen.,  Vrrug., 
it.,  1°. — Diclymiii  «P.  HiirpoerTil.,  *.  t.  'Aird  M rw- — 
BAckh,  Putil  Emm.  of  Athens,  ml.  n.,  p.  10,  Mud.)— ft  |n.,  7.) 
—7.  {Vtd.  Sunt..  Oct.,  31.— Tw.,  Ann.,  it.,  16  l-O.  (Ckupn 
Dm,  c.  49,  «rq.)— 9.  (ii.,  46.)— 10.  (Lit.,  t..  7.)— 11  (Ball 
Gall., til,  84.)— 18.  (Lit.,  iiivi.,83  - r.j-m.,  Hell.  Gall  ,  tii  ,  84 
—Id..  Bell.  Cit„  ii.,  14.  ten  )— IS   (Boll.  Gall.,  tii.,  78  ) 
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AGMEN  (agmen  propne  dicUur,  cum  exercitus  iter 
facit,  ab  agendo,  id  est,  eundo  vocatus1),  the  marching 
arder  of  the  Roman  army.  According  to  Polybius,3 
the  Roman  armies  commonly  marched  in  his  time  in 
the  following  manner :  "  In  the  van  are  usually  pla- 
ced the  extraordinaries  (£7rt/U/crot,  extraordinarii) ; 
and  after  these  the  right  wing  of  the  allies,  which 
is  followed  by  the  baggage  of  both  these  bodies. 
Next  to  these  marches  the  first  of  the  Roman  le- 
gions, with  its  baggage  also  behind  it.  The  second 
fegion  follows,  having  behind  it,  likewise,  both  its 
own  baggage  and  the  baggage  of  the  allies,  who  are 
in  the  rear;  for  the  rear  of  all  the  march  is  closed 
with  the  left  wing  of  the  allies.  The  cavalry 
marches  sometimes  in  the  rear  of  the  respective 
bodies  to  which  it  belongs,  and  sometimes  on  the 
flanks  of  the  beasts  that  are  loaded  with  the  bag- 
gage, keeping  them  together  in  due  order,  and  cov- 
ering them  from  insult.  When  any  attack  is  ex- 
pected to  be  made  upon  the  rear,  the  extraordina- 
ries of  the  allies,  instead  of  leading  the  van,  are 
posted  in  the  rear;  in  all  the  other  parts  the  dispo- 
sition remains  the  same.  Of  the  two  legions,  and 
the  two  wings  of  the  allies,  those  that  are  on  one 
day  foremost  in  the  march,  on  the  following  day  are 
placed  behind;  that,  by  thus  changing  their  rank 
alternately,  all  the  troops  may  obtain  the  same  ad- 
vantage in  iheir  turn  ol  arriving  first  at  water  and 
at  forage.  There  is  also  another  disposition  which 
is  used  when  any  immediate  danger  threatens,  and 
the  march  is  made  through  an  open  country.  At 
such  times,  the  hastati,  the  principes,  and  the  triarii 
are  ranged  in  three  parallel  lines,  each  behind  the 
other,  with  the  baggage  of  the  hastati  in  the  front. 
Behind  the  hastati  is  placed  the  baggage  of  the 
pricjipes,  who  are  followed  likewise  by  that  of  the 
tria  ii ;  so  that  the  baggage  of  the  several  bodies 
is.  placed  in  alternate  order.  The  march  being 
thus  disposed,  the  troops,  as  soon  as  any  attack  is 
made,  turning  either  to  the  left  or  to  the  right,  ad- 
Tan  ;e  forward  from  the  baggage  towards  that  side 
upon  vhich  the  enemy  appears ;  and  thus,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  time,  and  by  one  single  movement,  the 
▼hole  army  is  formed  at  once  in  order  of  battle, 
txcept  only  that  the  hastati  are  perhaps  obliged  to 
make  an  evolution ;  and  the  beasts  of  burden,  also, 
with  all  those  that  attend  upon  the  baggage,  being 
now  thrown  into  the  rear  of  all  the  troops,  are  cov- 
ered by  them  from  danger" — (Hampton's  transla- 
tion.) An  account  of  the  marching  order  of  a  Ro- 
man army  is  also  given  by  Caesar,'  Josephus,*  and 
Vegetius.4 

The  form  of  the  army  on  march  differed,  how- 
ever, according  to  circumstances,  and  the  nature  ot 
the  ground.  An  agmen  pUatwni  was  an  army  in 
close  array,  quod  sine  jumentis  incedit,  sed  inter  se 
densum  est,  quo  facilius  per  iniquiora  loca  transmitta- 
foir*  The  agmen  quadrabwm  was  the  army  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  the  baggage  in  the 
middle.' 

The  form  of  the  Grecian  army  on  march  in  the 
time  of  Xenophon  is  described  in  the  Anabasis* 
It  appears  that,  during  a  march  in  the  daytime,  ei- 
ther the  cavalry  or  the  heavy-armed,  or  the  tar- 
geteers,  marched  in  the  van,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground ;  but  that  in  the  nighttime  the 
slowest  troops  always  marched  first,  by  which  plan 
the  army  was  less  likely  to  be  separated,  and  the 
sildiers  had  fewer  opportunities  of  leaving  the  ranks 
without  discovery. 

AGNA'TI.   (Vid.  Cc^nati.) 

AGNO'MEN.   (Vid.  Cognomen.) 

"\GNTJS  (ayvoc).    All  are  agreed,  as  Schneider 


1.  (faidor.,  ix.,  3.)— 2.  (vi„4Cr— 3  (Bell.  Gall.,  ii.,  17, 19.) — 
4.  {Belt  Jud.,  iii.,  6,  )  a;— 5  (iii ,  6 ;— 6.  (Sen  in  Virg., 
JKuy  ni.,  121. — Compare  Virg.,  ./En,  ii.,  450;  t  S'fl.) — 7. 
f»4T.(  mi  ,  87 ;  xrrix.,  30.— Hirt.,  Bell.  Gall.,  viii.,  8.-  ribul ., 
«•  ,  1 ,  Wi-jjac.,  Ann.,  i   11. >  -8.  (vii..  3.  t>  37,  sea.' 


remarks,  that  this  is  the  Vitex  agnus  castus,  L.  o: 
Chaste-tree.  Galen  makes  it  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Xvyoq.  The  latter  occurs  in  the  Odyssey  of  Ho- 
mer,1 and  also  in  the  Iliad,8  and  may  there  mean 
any  flexible  twig.3 

AGONA'LIA,  AGO'NIA,*  or  AGO'NIUM,' 
a  Roman  festival,  instituted  by  Numa  Pompilius 
in  honour  of  Janus,6  and  celebrated  on  the  9th.  of 
January,  the  20th  of  May,  and  the  10th  of  Decern 
ber.  The  morning  of  these  festivals,  or,  at  least 
the  morning  of  the  10th  of  December,  was  consid- 
ered a  dies  nefastus.  The  etymology  of  this  name 
was  differently  explained  by  the  ancients  •  some 
derived  it  from  Agonius,  a  surname  of  Janus;  some 
from  the  word  ag<me,  because  the  attendant,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  sacrifice  the  victim,  could  not  do  so 
till  he  had  asked  the  rex  sacriticulus,  Agone?  and 
others  from  agonia,  because  the  victims  were  for- 
merly called  by  that  name.7  The  Circus  Agonalis, 
built  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  is  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  erected  on  the  spot 
where  the  victims  were  sacrificed  during  the  ago- 
nalia. 

Ari2NES  aTi/inroi  icai  Tiunrol.  All  causes  m 
the  Athenian  courts  were  distinguished  into  two 
classes  :  ayuvec  ariar/rot,  suits  not  to  be  assessed,  in 
which  the  fine  or  other  penalty  was  determined  by 
the  laws  ;  and  ayuveg  tiutito'l,  suits  to  be  assessed, 
in  which  the  penalty  had  to  be  fixed  by  the  judges. 
When  the  judges  had  given  their  votes  in  favour 
of  the  plaintiff,  they  next  had  to  determine,  provi- 
ded that  the  suit  was  an  ayi>v  tiuvtoc,  what  fine  or 
punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  on  the  defendant 
(iradelv  i)  airoTioai).*  The  plaintiff  generally  men- 
tioned in  the  pleadings  the  punishment  which  he 
considered  the  defendant  deserved  (n/iaadai) ;  and 
the  defendant  was  allowed  to  make  a  counter-as- 
sessment (avTiTifiuodai,  or  vnoTijj.ao6ai),  and  to  ar- 
gue before  the  judges  why  the  assessment  of  the 
plaintiff  ought  to  be  changed  or  mitigated.*  In 
certain  causes,  which  were  determined  by  the  laws, 
any  of  the  judges  was  allowed  to  propose  an  addi- 
tional assessment  (■Kpocriuriua) ;  the  amount  of 
which,  however,  appears  to  have  been  usually  fixed 
by  the  laws.  Thus,  in  certain  cases  of  theft,  the 
additional  penalty  was  fixed  at  five  days'  and 
nights'  imprisonment.  Demosthenes10  quotes  the 
law :  AedCadai  <5'  kv  tt)  ■ko&oku.kij  tov  itoda  irev6' 
rifiepas  Kal  vvktoc  taaf,  eiv  TrpoGTifirjog  rj  ^%ia'ia, 
■xpooTiuaodai  6e  tov  fiovTiouevov,  brav  irepi  tov  ti- 
pvo/iaToc  j?.  In  this  passage  we  perceive  the  differ- 
ence between  the  active  npooTiuifv,  which  is  used 
of  the  assessment  of  the  Heliaea  (the  court),  and 
the  middle  npoorifiaodai,  which  means  the  assess- 
ment proposed  by  one  of  the  judges.  In  the  same 
manner,  rifipv  is  used  of  the  assessment  made  by 
the  court,  and  Ti/uiaOai  of  that  proposed  by  the 
plaintiff.11 

According  to  some  writers,  the  penalty  was  fixed 
in  all  private  causes  by  the  laws,  \dth  the  excep- 
tion of  the  alulae  oikij  ;la  and  if  not  absolutely,  it 
was  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  injury  which  the  de- 
fendant had  received.  Thus,  in  the  action  for  inju- 
ry (jUdt-rjc  SiKij),  if  the  injury  had  been  done  unin- 
tentionally, the  single,  and  if  intentionally,  the  dou- 
ble assessment  was  to  be  made.1'  But,  on  the  othei 
hand,  all  penalties  which  had  not  the  character  ol 
compensation  were  fixed  absolutely;  as,  for  in- 
stance,  in  the  case  of  libellous  words  (KaKnyop'ia), 
at  600  drachmas;14  and  in  the  action  for  non-ru- 


1.  (ix.,  427.)— 2.  (xi.,  105.)— 3.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  134--Tht> 
phrast.,  i.,  3.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  v.,  721.)— 5.  (Fest.,  s  v.)— 6 
(Macrob.,  Saturn.,  i.,  4.)— 7  (Ovid,  Fast.,  i.,  319-332.- -Fest.. 
s.  v.)— 8.  (Plat.,  Apol.  Socr.,  c.  25.— Demosth.  in  Mid.,  p.  523.) 
—9.  (Plat.,  Apol.  Socr.,  c.  25.)— 10.  (in  Timocr.,  p.  733.)— 11 
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AGORA. 


AGRARI^E  leges. 


pearance  of  a  witness  (fciirofiapTvpiov  6lkt)),  at  1000 
drachmas  1 

AGONOTH'ETAI  (dyuvoderai)  were  persons,  in 
the  Grecian  games,  who  decided  disputes  and  ad- 
judged the  prizes  to  the  victors.  Originally,  the 
person  who  instituted  the  contest  and  offered  the 
prize  was  the  dyuvutitTij^,  and  this  continued  to  be 
the  practice  in  those  games  which  were  instituted 
by  kings  or  private  persons.  But  in  the  great  pub- 
tic  games,  such  as  the  Isthmian,  Pythian,  &c,  the 
iyuvoderai  were  either  the  representatives  of  dif- 
ferent states,  as  the  Amphietyons  at  the  Pythian 
games,  or  were  chosen  from  the  people  in  whose 
country  the  games  were  celebrated.  During  the 
flourishing  times  of  the  Grecian  republics,  the 
Eleans  were  the  dyuvoOirai  in  the  Olympic  games, 
the  Corinthians  in  the  Isthmian  games,  the  Am- 
phietyons in  the  Pythian  games,  and  the  Corinthi- 
ans, Argives,  and  inhabitants  of  Cleonae  in  the 
Nemean  games.  The  dyuvotiirai  were  also  called 
atcj/tvyrai,  dyuvdpxeu,  dyuvodinai,  dBfafiirui,  frafi- 
dovxoi  or  bMovopoi  (from  the  staff  they  carried 
as  an  emblem  of  authority ),  JpaG? tf ,  ppabevral. 

AG'ORA  {dyopd)  properly  means  an  assembly  of 
any  nature,  and  is  usually  employed  by  Homer  for 
the  general  assembly  of  the  people.  The  dyopd 
seems  to  have  been  considered  an  essential  part  in 
the  constitution  of  the  early  Grecian  states,  since  the 
barbarity  and  uncivilized  condition  of  the  Cyclopes 
is  characterized  by  their  wanting  such  an  assem- 
bly.' The  dyopd,  though  usually  convoked  by  the 
king,  as,  for  instance,  by  Telemachus  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  father,1  appears  to  have  been  also 
summoned  at  times  by  some  distinguished  chief- 
tain, as,  for  example,  by  Achilles  before  Troy.* 
The  king  occupied  the  most  important  seat  in  these 
assemblies,  ana  near  him  sat  the  nobles,  while  the 
people  sat  or  stood  in  a  circle  around  them.  The 
power  and  rights  of  the  people  in  these  assemblies 
Lave  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Platner, 
Tittmann,  and  more  recently  Nitzsch,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Odyssey,  maintain  that  the  people 
were  allowed  to  speak  and  vote ;  while  fieeren' 
and  Miiller*  think  "  that  the  nobles  were  the  only 
persons  who  proposed  measures,  deliberated,  and 
voted,  and  that  the  people  were  only  present  to  hear 
the  debate,  and  to  express  their  feeling  as  a  body; 
t'hich  expressions  might  then  be  noticed  by  a  prince 
of  a  mild  disposition."  The  latter  view  of  the 
question  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  in  no  pas- 
»age  in  the  Odyssey  is  any  one  of  the  people  repre- 
sented as  taking  part  in  the  discussion;  while,  in 
the  Iliad,  Ulysses  inflicts  personal  chastisement 
upon  Thersites  for  presuming  to  attack  the  nobles 
in  the  dyopd.''  The  people  appear  to  have  been 
only  called  together  to  hear  what  had  been  already 
agreed  upon  in  the  council  of  the  nobles,  which  is 
called  Pov'/.r/'  and  flouKOf.*  and  sometimes  even 
ayopd.  *• 

Among  the  Athenians,  the  proper  name  for  the 
assembly  of  the  people  was  iKK?.T)ma,  and  among 
the  Dorians  dXia.  The  term  dyopd  was  confined 
at  Athens  to  the  assemblies  of  the  phyla?  and  demi." 
In  Crete  the  original  name  dyopd  continued  to  be 
applied  to  the  popular  assemblies  till  a  late  pe- 
riod.'* 

The  name  dyopd  was  early  transferred  from  the 
assembly  itself  to  the  place  in  which  the  assembly 
was  held;  and  thus  it  came  to  be  used  for  the  mar- 
ket-place, where  goods  of  all  descriptions  were 
bought  and  sold     The  expression  dyopd  n>.^8ovaa, 

1.  (Harpoc7at.,«ub  jXnriVtt.— fiOekh,  Public  Econ.,  p.  97, 
100.— Meier,  Att.  Proceu,  p.  180,  72i.)— 2.  (Oil.,  ix.,  112.)— 3. 
•Oct-.  ". ,  5-8.)— 4.  (II.,  i.,  54.) —  5.  (Pulit.  Anliq.,  I)  5fi.)— 6. 
tenant,  ii., «.)— 7.  (II  ,  n..  21 1,  277.)— 8.  (11.,  ii.,  53  ;  ti.,  113; 
jlfOKMt  d„„Xiur<il.)— 0  (Oil.,  ii.,  20.)— 10.  (II.,  ix.,  II,  33  — 
Od.,  u.,  ||J;  iyopa)  0ovAi)04>oi.)— II.  (iEich.,  c.  Ctet.,  c.  12, 
a.  I7«  —  Schomaoo,  De  Comitns  Athen.,  p.  27.— Bflckli,  Corp. 
lump.,  i..  p.  135.1  —  12.  'Bekker.  Anecdot.  Gr.,  i.,  »  210.) 


"  full  market,"  was  used  to  signify  the  time  from 
morning  to  noon,  that  is,  from  about  nine  to  twelve 
o'clock. 

AGORAN'OMI  (dyopavo/iot)  were  public  func 
tionaries  in  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  whose  du- 
ties corresponded  in  many  respects  to  those  of  the 
Roman  aeailes.  At  Athens  their  num!<er  was  teo, 
five  for  the  city  and  five  for  the  Piraeus,  and  noi 
twenty,  as  Meier  erroneously  states,  misled  by  a 
lalse  reading  in  Harpocration.  They  were  chosen  by 
lot.1  Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  agoranomi  were 
called  Aoyiarai.'  They  corresponded  in  the  prov- 
inces to  the  curalores  civilalis  or  reipublicte.3 

The  principal  duty  of  the  agoranomi  was,  as 
their  name  imports,  to  inspect  the  market,  and  to 
see  that  all  the  laws  respecting  its  regulation  were 
properly  observed.  They  had  the  inspection  of  all 
things  which  were  sold  in  the  market,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  corn,  which  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  aiTutpvAaxe^.*  They  regulated  the  price  and 
quantity  of  all  things  which  were  brought  into  the 
market,  and  punished  all  persons  convicted  of 
cheating,  especially  by  false  weights  and  measures. 
They  had,  in  general,  the  power  of  punishing  all 
infraction  of  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  market,  by  inflicting  a  fine  upon  the  citizens, 
and  personal  chastisement  upon  foreigners  and 
slaves,  for  which  purpose  they  usually  carried  a 
whip.4  They  had  the  care  of  all  the  temples  and 
fountains  in  the  market-place,'  and  received  the 
tax  (HevtKov  tc1o()  which  foreigners  and  aliens 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  exposing 
their  goods  for  sale  in  the  market.  The  public 
prostitutes  were  also  subject  to  their  regulations.7 

AGRAT\TIA  (dypavia),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Argos,  in  memory  of  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Proetus,  who  had  been  afflicted  with  madness. 

ArPA<PlOT  TVA^H(dypa<t>iovypa<pT/)-  The  names 
of  all  persons  at  Athens  who  owed  any  sum  of 
money  to  the  state  (ol  t€>  dii/ioo'ty  btpelXovrec)  were 
registered  by  the  practores  (npuKTopts)  upon  tablets 
kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  on 
the  Acropolis  ;9  and  hence  the  expression  of  being 
registered  on  the  Acropolis  (iyyiypafi/iivog  h>  'A*po- 
wblu)  always  means  indebted  to  the  state.*  If 
the  name  of  an  individual  was  improperly  erased, 
he  was  subject  to  the  action  for  non-registration 
(dypa<p[ov  ypatpy),  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  thesmothetse ;  but  if  an  individual  was  not 
registered,  he  could  only  be  proceeded  against  by 
bv&eifa,  and  was  not  liable  to  the  dypaipiov  ypatyi)}* 
Hesychius,  whose  account  has  been  followed  by 
Hemsterhuys  and  Wesseling,  appears  to  have  beeD 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  dypaipiov  ypaQri  could 
be  instituted  against  debtors  who  had  not  been  re- 
gistered." 

ArP'A<J>OI  NO'MOI.    (Vid.  XOMOI.) 

ArP'A*OT  META'AAOT  TPA<pH  {aypdQov  perdl- 
Xov  ypaipf/)  was  an  action  brought  before  the  thes- 
mothetse  at  Athens,  against  an  individual  who 
worked  a  mine  without  having  previously  register- 
ed it.  The  state  required  that  all  mines  should  be 
registered,  because  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  their 
produce  was  payable  to  the  public  treasury.'' 

AGRA'RIjE  LEGES.  "It  is  not  exactly  true 
that  the  agrarian  law  of  Cassius  was  the  earlieri 
that  was  so  called  :  every  law  by  which  the  com- 
monwealth disposed  of  its  public  land  bore  that 

1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  c  29,  p.  735. — Antloph.,  Acharn., 
689.)— 2.  (Schol.  in  Arittoph.,  Acbarn.,  058;  iyopnv&iiovi,  o&f 
\vv  Aoyiffrdf  KaXov^n:  MOUer,  jf^pnetica,  p.  138.) — 3.  (Cod. 
i..  tit.  54,  i.  3.) — 4.  (Lvnu,  taru  tuv  Xiroir.,  c.  6,  p  722.) — i. 
(Schol.  in  Anntoph.,  Acharn.,  088.)— 0.  (Plato,  Lan.,  ru,  10.) 
—7.  (Juatm,  ixi.,  5.— Meier,  Att.  Proceu,  p.  89-92.— Fetitoa, 
I,nir.  Att.,  t.,  til.  3,  «.  2,  p.  495.) — 6.  (Dnmoeth.  in  Ann  tog.,  i , 
c.  15,  p.  701.— Harpocr.  el  Suid.,  »ob  \inv&rrypn<pli.)— 9.  (IV 
month.  in  Theocr.,  c.  13,  p.  1337.) — 10.  (Demialh.  in  Theorr  . 
c.  13,  p.  1338.)— II.  (Meier,  Att.  Procen,  p.  353,  354.-D6rka, 
Pobl.  Econ.  of  Athont,  ii.,  p.  118-122,  trnntl.)— 12.  IWcifc 
Pub].  Econ.  of  Athcnt.  ii..  p.  478.— Meier.  Alt.  Pr.*-<-,«.  ,,.  354  J 
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dame  as,  for  instance,  that  by  which  the  domain 
jt  the  kings  was  parcelled  out  among  the  common- 
alty, and  those  by  which  colonies  were  planted. 
Even  in  the  narrower  sense  of  a  law  whereby  the 
state  exercised  its  ownership  in  removing  the  old 
possessors  from  a  part  of  its  domain,  and  making 
C"*er  its  right  of  property  therein,  such  a  law  exist- 
ed among  those  of  Servius  Tullius."1 

The  history  of  the  enactments  called  agrarian 
laws,  either  in  the  larger  and  more  correct  sense, 
01  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  as  explained 
in  this  extract,  would  be  out  of  place  here.  The 
particular  objects  of  each  agrarian  law  must  be  as- 
certained from  its  provisions.  But  all  these  nu- 
merous enactments  had  reference  to  the  public  land  ; 
and  a  great  majority  of  them  were  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  Roman  colonies  in  conquered 
districts,  and  assigning  to  the  veteran  soldiers,  who 
formed  a  large  part  of  such  colonists,  their  shares 
in  such  lands.  The  true  meaning  of  all  or  any  of 
these  enactments  can  only  be  understood  when  we 
have  formed  a  correct  notion  of  property  in  land,  as 
recognised  by  Roman  law.  It  is  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  obtain  this  correct  notion,  to  ascend  to  the 
origin  of  the  Roman  state,  though,  if  a  complete 
history  of  Rome  could  be  written,  our  conception 
of  the  real  character  of  property  in  land,  as  recog- 
nised by  Roman  law,  would  be  more  enlarged  and 
more  precise.  But  the  system  of  Roman  law,  as  it 
existed  under  the  emperors,  contained  both  the 
teims  and  the  notions  which  belonged  to  those  early 
ages,  of  which  they  are  the  most  faithful  historical 
monuments.  In  an  inquiry  of  the  present  kind,  we 
may  begin  at  any  point  in  the  historical  series 
which  is  definite,  and  we  may  ascend  from  known 
and  intelligible  notions  which  belong  to  a  later  age, 
towards  their  historical  origin,  though  we  may 
never  be  able  to  reach  it. 

Gaius,2  who  probably  wrote  under  the  Antonines, 
made  two  chief  divisions  of  Roman  land ;  that 
which  was  divini  jun  s,  and  that  which  was  humani 
jwris.  Land  which  was  divini  juris  was  either 
tacer  or  religiosus.3  Land  which  was  sacer  was 
consecrated  to  the  Dii  Superi ;  land  which  was 
religiosus  belonged  to  the  Dii  Manes.  Land  was 
made  sacer  by  a  lex  or  senatus  consultum ;  and,  as 
the  context  snows,  such  land  was  land  which  be- 
longed to  the  state  (populus  Romanus).  An  in- 
dividual could  make  a  portion  of  his  own  land 
religiosus  by  the  interment  in  it  of  one  of  his 
family :  but  it  was  the  better  opinion  that  land  in 
the  provinces  could  not  thus  be  made  religiosus; 
and  the  reason  given  is  this,  that  the  ownership  or 
property  in  provincial  lands  is  either  in  the  state 
(pop.  Rom.)  or  in  the  Caesar,  and  that  individuals 
had  only  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  it  (pos- 
sessio et  usus  fructus).  Provincial  lands  were  either 
itvpendiaria  or  trUnUaria :  the  stipendiaria  were  in 
those  provinces  which  were  considered  to  belong  to 
the  Roman  state ;  the  tributaria  were  in  those  prov- 
inces which  were  considered  as  the  property  of  the 
Caesar.  Land  which  was  humani  juris  was  divi- 
ded into  public  and  private :  the  former  belonged  to 
the  state,  the  latter  to  individuals. 

It  would  seem  to  follow,  from  the  legal  form  ob- 
served in  making  land  sacer,  that  it  thereby  ceased 
to  be  publicus ;  for  if  it  still  continued  publicus,  it 
had  not  changed  its  essential  quality.  Niebuhr* 
has  stated  that  "  all  Roman  land  was  either  the 
property  of  the  state  (common  land,  domain)  or 

Erivate  property — aut  publicus  aut  privatus ;"  and 
e  adds  that  "  the  landed  property  of  the  state  was 
either  consecrated  tc  the  gods  (sacer),  or  allotted  to 
men  to  reap  its  fruits  (profanus,  humani  jwris).'" 
Viebuhr  then  refers  to  the  view  of  Gaius,  who 
makes  'he  latter  the  primary  division;  but  he  relies 

1  (Nieb.,  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  129,  transl.)  -2.  (ii.,  2, seqq.) 
-?   (Compare  Froitinus,  de  Pi  AgTaria,  xiii.)-4.  (Appendix, 

\t  ii.) 


on  the  authority  of  Frontinus,  supported  oy  Livy, 

as  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  his  own  division 
It  is  obvious,  however,  on  comparing  two  passa- 
ges in  Frontinus  (De  Re  Agraria,  xi.,  xiii.),  thai 
Niebuhr  has  mistaken  the  meaning  ot  the  writer, 
who  clearly  intends  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  sacreo 
land  was  not  public  land.  Besides,  if  the  meaning 
of  Frontinus  was  what  Niebuhr  has  supposed  it  to 
be,  his  authority  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Gaius  on  I 
matter  which  specially  belongs  to  the  provinie  el 
the  jurist,  and  is  foreign  to  that  of  the  agrimensor. 
The  passage  of  Livy,  also,  certainly  does  not  prove 
Niebuhr's  assertion.  The  form  of  dedition  in  Livy1 
may  be  easily  explained. 

Though  the  origin  of  that  kind  of  property  called 
public  land  must  be  referred  to  the  earliest  "ages  of 
the  Roman  state,  it  appears  from  Gaius  that  under 
the  emperors  there  was  still  land  within  the  limits 
of  the  Empire,  the  ownership  of  which  was  not  in 
the  individuals  who  possessed  and  enjoyed  it,  but  in 
the  populus  Romanus  or  the  Caesar.  This  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  are  distinguished  by  him  from 
ownership  (dominium).  The  term possessio  frequently 
occurs  in  those  jurists  from  whom  the  Digest  was 
comp;'  ed  ;  but  in  these  writers,  as  they  are  known 
to  us,  it  applies  only  to  private  land,  and  the  ager 
publicus  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  ever  noticed  by  them. 
Now  this  term  Possessio,  as  used  in  the  Digest, 
means  the  occupation  of  private  land  by  one  who 
has  no  kind  of  right  to  it ;  and  this  possessio  was 
protected  by  the  praetor's  interdict,  even  when  it 
was  without  bona  fides  or  justa  causa :  but  the  term 
Possessio  in  the  Roman  historians — Livy,  for  in- 
stance— signifies  the  occupation  and  enjoyment  ot 
public  land ;  and  the  true  notion  of  this,  the  original 
possessio,  contains  the  whole  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  agrarian  laws.  For  this  solution  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  Niebuhr  and  Savigny. 

This  latter  kind  of  possessio,  that  which  has  pri- 
vate land  for  its  object,  is  demonstrated  by  Savigny 
(the  term  here  used  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  toe 
strong)  to  have  arisen  from  the  first  kind  of  pos- 
sessio :  and  thus  it  might  readily  be  supposed  that 
the  Roman  doctrine  of  possessio,  as  applied  to  the 
occupation  of  private  land,  would  throw  some  light 
on  the  nature  of  that  original  possessio  out  of  which 
it  grew.  In  the  imperial  period,  public  land  had 
almost  ceased  to  exist  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  bul 
the  subject  of  possession  in  private  lands  had  be- 
come a  well-understood  branch  of  Roman  law. 
The  remarks  in  the  three  following  paragraphs  are 
from  Savigny's  valuable  work,  Das  Recht  des  Be- 
sitzes* 

1.  There  were  two  kinds  of  land  in  the  Roman 
state,  ager  publicus  and  ager  prival/us :  in  the  lattei 
alone  private  property  existed.  But,  conformably 
to  the  old  constitution,  the  greater  part  of  the  ager 
publicus  was  given  over  to  individual  citizens  to 
occupy  and  enjoy ;  yet  the  state  had  the  right  of  re- 
suming the  possession  at  pleasure.  Now  we  find 
no  mention  of  any  legal  form  for  the  protection  ot 
the  occupier,  or  possessor  as  he  was  called,  of  such 
public  land  against  any  other  individual,  though  il 
cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  form  actually  exist- 
ed. But  if  we  assume  that  the  interdict  which  pro- 
tected the  possession  ol  an  individual  in  private 
land  was  the  form  which  protected  the  possessor 
of  the  public  land,  two  problems  are  solved  at  the 
same  time  :  an  historical  origin  is  discovered  for 
possession  in  private  land,  and  a  legal  form  for  the 
protection  of  possession  in  public  land. 

An  hypothesis,  which  so  clearly  connects  into 
one  consistent  whole  facts  otherwise  incapable  of 
such  connexion,  must  be  considered  rather  as 
evolving  a  latent  fact,  by  placing  other  known  facts 
in  their  true  relative  position,  than  as  involving  any 
independent  assumption.  But  there  is  historical 
evidence  in  support  of  the  hypothesis.  

1.  (viri.,  14.)— 9  (i..  38.)— 3.  (5th  edit ,  p.  172.) 
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2.  The  words  possessio,  possessor,  and  possidere  are 
the  technical  terms  used  by  writers  of  very  different 
ages,  to  express  the  occupation  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  public  lands ;  that  is,  the  notion  of  a  right  to 
occupy  and  enjoy  public  land  was  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Republic  distinguished  from  the  right  ol  prop- 
erty in  it.  Noihing  was  so  natural  as  to  apply 
this  notion,  when  once  fixed,  to  the  possession  of 
private  land  as  distinct  from  the  ownership ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  same  technical  terms  were  applied 
•o  the  possession  of  private  land.  Various  applica- 
tions of  the  word  possessio,  with  reference  to  pri- 
vate land,  appear  in  the  Roman  law,  in  the  bonorum 
possessio  of  the  praetorian  heres  and  others.  But 
all  the  uses  of  the  word  possessio,  as  applied  to  ager 
privaius,  however  they  may  differ  in  other  respects,  j 
agreed  in  this :  they  denoted  an  actual  exclusive 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  without  the  strict 
Roman  (CAuiritarian)  ownership. 

3.  The  word  possessio,  which  originally  signified 
the  right  of  the  possessor,  was  in  time  used  to  sig- 
nify die  object  of  the  right  Thus  ager  signified 
a  piece  of  land,  viewed  as  an  object  of  Quiritarian 
ownership;  possessio,  a  piece  of  land,  in  which  a  man 
had  only  a  bonitarian  or  beneficial  interest,  as,  for 
instance,  Italic  land  not  transferred  by  mancipatio, 
or  land  which  from  its  nature  could  not  be  the  sub- 
ject of  Cluiritarian  ownership,  as  provincial  lands 
and  the  old  ager  publicus.  Possessio  accordingly 
implies  usus;  ager  implies  proprietor  or  ownership. 
This  explanation  of  the  terms  ager  and  possessio  is 
from  a  jurist  of  the  imperial  times,  quoted  by  Sa- 
vigny but  its  value  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
inquiry  is  not  on  that  account  the  less.  The  ager 
publicus,  and  all  the  old  notions  attached  to  it,  as 
already  observed,  hardly  occur  in  the  extant  Roman 
inrists ;  but  the  name  possessio,  as  applied  to  pn- 
/ate  land,  and  the  legal  notions  attacned  to  it,  are 
i4  frequent  occurrence.  The  form  of  the  interdict 
— uti  possidetis — as  it  appears  in  the  Digest,  is  this: 
Uti  eat  ades.. .possidetis.. .vim  fieri  veto.  But  the 
original  form  of  the  interdict  was  :  Uti  nunc  possi- 
letis  earn  fundum,  &c.  (Festus  in  Possessio) ;  the 
word  fundus,  for  which  aedes  was  afterward  substi- 
tuted, appears  to  indicate  an  original  connexion 
between  the  interdict  and  the  ager  publicus. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
public  land,  except  that  it  was  acquired  by  con- 
quest, and  when  so  acquired  it  belonged  to  the 
State,  that  is,  to  the  populus,  as  the  name  publicus 
(populicus)  imports.  We  may  suppose  that  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  Roman  state,  the  conquered 
lands  Wing  the  property  of  the  populus,  might  he 
■njoyed  by  the  members  cf  that  Dodv,  in  any  way 
that  the  body  might  determine.  But  it  is  not  quite 
clear  how  these  conquered  lands  were  originally 
occupied.  The  following  passage  from  Appian* 
appears  to  give  a  probable  account  of  the  matter, 
and  one  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  such  facts 
as  are  otherwise  known  :  "  The  Romans,"  he  says, 
"when  thev  conquered  any  part  of  Italy,  seized  a 
portion  of  the  lands,  and  either  built  cities  in  them, 
or  sent  Roman  colonists  to  settle  in  the  cities  which 
already  existed.  Such  cities  were  considered  as 
garrison  places.  As  to  the  land  thus  acquired  from 
time  to  time,  they  either  divided  the  cultivated  part 
among  the  colonists,  or  sold  it,  or  let  it  to  farm. 
As  to  the  land  which  had  fallen  out  of  cultivation 
in  consequence  of  war,  an  1  which,  indeed,  was  the 
larger  part,  having  no  time  to  allot  it,  they  gave 
public  notice  that  any  one  who  chose  might  in  the 
mean  time  cultivate  this  land,  on  payment  of  part 
of  the  yearly  produce,  namelv,  a  tenth  of  the  prod- 
ace  of  arable  land,  and  a  fifth  of  the  produce  of 
oll7eyards  and  vineyards.  A  rate  was  also  fixed 
to  be  paid  bv  those  who  pastured  cattle  on  this  un- 
divided land,  both  for  the  lareer  and  smaller  ani- 


mals. The  rich  occupied  the  great  s  part  A  thii 
undivided  land,  and  at  length,  feejng  confident 
that  they  should  never  be  deprived  of  it,  and  getting 
hold  of  such  portions  as  bordered  or  their  shares, 
and  also  of  the  smaller  portions  in  the  possession 
of  the  poor,  some  by  purchase  and  others  by  force, 
they  became  the  cultivators  of  extensive  districts 
instead  of  mere  farms.  And,  in  order  -hat  uieir 
cultivators  and  shepherds  might  be  free  from  mili- 
tary service,  they  employed  slaves  instead  of  free- 
men ;  and  they  derived  great  profit  from  their  rapid 
increase,  which  was  favoured  by  the  immunity  of 
the  slaves  from  military  service.  In  this  way  the 
great  became  very  rich,  and  slaves  were  numerous 
all  through  the  country.  But  this  system  reduced 
the  numbers  of  the  Italians,  who  were  ground  down 
by  poverty,  taxes,  and  military  service  ;  and  when- 
ever they  had  a  respite  from  these  evils,  they  had 
noihing  to  do,  the  land  being  occupied  by  the  rich, 
who  also  employed  slaves  instead  of  freemen. 
This  passage,  though  it  appears  to  contain  much 
historical  truth,  leaves  the  difficulty  as  to  the  origi- 
nal mode  of  occupation  unsettled  ;  for  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  there  were  not  some  rules 
prescribed  as  to  the  occupation  of  this  undivided 
land  more  precise  than  such  a  permission  or  invita- 
tion for  a  general  scramble.  It  must,  indeed,  have 
happened  occasionally,  particularly  in  the  latei 
times  of  the  Republic,  that  public  land  was  occupied, 
or  squalled  on  (to  use  a  North  American  phrase),  by 
soldiers  or  other  adventurers. 

But,  whatever  was  the  mode  in  which  these 
lands  were  occupied,  the  possessor,  when  once  in 
possession,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  protected  by  the 
praetor's  interdict.  The  patron  who  permitted  his 
client  to  occupy  any  part  of  his  possessions  as  ten- 
ant at  will  (precarw),  could  eject  him  at  pleasure 
by  the  iiUerdictum  de  precario ;  lor  the  client  did  Lot 
obtain  a  possession  by  such  permission  >f  his  pa- 
tron. The  patron  would,  of  course,  hav:  the  same 
remedy  against  a  trespasser.  But  any  individual, 
however  humble,  who  had  a  possession,  was  aJso 
protected  in  it  against  the  aggression  of  the  rich, 
and  it  was  "  one  of  the  grievances  bitter'y  com- 
plained of  by  the  Gracchi,  and  all  the  pa.  s  of 
their  age,  that  while  a  soldier  was  serving  against 
the  enemy,  his  powerful  neighbour,  who  coveted 
his  small  estate,  ejected  his  wife  and  children."— 
(Nieb.)  The  state  could  not  only  grant  the  occu- 
pation or  possession  of  its  public  land,  but  could 
sell  it,  ana  thus  convert  public  into  private  land. 
A  remarkable  passage  in  Orosius1  shows  that  pub- 
lic lands,  which  had  been  given  to  certain  religious 
corporations  to  possess,  were  sold  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  The  selling 
of  that  land  which  was  possessed,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  the  possession  having  been  a  grant  or 
public  act,  are  both  contained  in  this  passage. 

The  public  lands  which  were  occupied  by  pos- 
sessors were  sometimes  called,  with  reference  to 
such  possession,  nrcvpalorii;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
state,  concessi.  Public  land  which  became  private 
by  sale  was  called  qu aslorius ;  that  which  if?  often 
spoken  of  as  assigned  (ossi//iuUns)  was  marked  out 
and  divided  (limitatus)  among  all  the  plebeians  in 
equal  lots,  and  given  to  them  in  absolute  ownership, 
or  it  was  assigned  to  the  persons  who  were  sent  out 
as  a  colony.  Whether  the  land  so  granted  to  the 
colony  should  become  Roman  or  not,  depended  on 
the  nature  of  the  colony,  fhe  name  age.-  publicus 
was  ?iven  to  public  lands  which  were  acquired 
even  after  the  plebs  had  become  one  of  the  estates  in 
the  Roman  Constitution,  though  the  name  publicus, 
in  its  original  sense,  could  no  longet  be  strictly  ap- 
plicable to  such  public  lands.  It  should  be  observ- 
ed, that  after  the  establishment  of  the  plebs,  the 
possession  of  public  land  was  the  peculiar  privt 
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Cgt  ol  the  patricians,  as  before  the  establishment 
of  Ue  Dlebs  it  seems  to  have  been  the  only  way  in 
whi:)  public  lands  were  enjoyed  by  the  populus : 
the  a  >signment,  tha  is,  the  grant  by  the  state  of  the 
own<rsMp  of  public  land  in  fixed  shares,  was  the 
privilege  of  the  plebs.  In  the  early  ages,  when  the 
popi  lus  was  the  state,  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
Was  any  assignment  of  public  lands  among  them, 
tho'igh  it  may  be  assumed  that  public  lands  would 
occasionally  be  sold-,  the  mode  of  enjoyment  of 
pubac  land  was  that  of  possessio,  subject,  as  al- 
ready observed,  to  an  annual  payment  to  the  state. 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  this  ancient  possessio, 
which  we  cannot  consider  as  having  its  origin  in 
anything  else  than  the  consent  of  the  state,  was  a 
good  title  to  the  use  of  the  land  so  long  as  the  an- 
nual payments  were  made.  At  any  rate,  the  plebs 
had  no  claim  upon  such  ancient  possessions.  But 
with  the  introduction  of  the  plebs  as  a  separate  es- 
tate, and  the  constant  acquisition  of  new  lands  by 
conquest,  it  would  seem  that  the  plebs  had  as  good 
a  title  to  a  share  of  the  newly-conquered  lands,  as 
the  patricians  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  those 
lands  which  had  been  acquired  by  conquest  before 
the  plebs  had  become  an  estate.  The  determina- 
tion of  what  part  of  newly-conquered  lands  (arable 
and  vineyards)  should  remain  public,  and  what  part 
should  be  assigned  to  the  plebs,  which,  Niebuhr 
says,  "  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  was  done  after 
the  completion  of  every  conquest,"  ought  to  have 
been  an  effectual  way  of  settling  all  disputes  be- 
tween the  patricians  and  plebs  as  to  the  possessions 
of  the  former ;  for  such  an  appropriation,  if  it  were 
actually  made,  could  have  no  other  meaning  than 
that  the  patricians  were  to  have  as  good  title  to  pos- 
sess their  share  as  the  plebs  to  the  ownership  of 
their  assigned  portions.  The  plebs,  at  least,  could 
never  fairly  claim  an  assignment  of  public  land, 
appropriated  to  remain  such,  at  the  time  when  they 
received  the  share  of  the  conquered  lands  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  But  the  fact  is,  that  we  have 
no  evidence  at  all  as  to  such  division  between  lands 
appropriated  to  remain  public  and  lands  assigned 
in  ownership,  as  Niebuhr  assumes.  All  that  we 
know  is,  that  the  patricians  possessed  large  tracts  of 
public  land,  and  that  the  plebs  from  time  to  time 
claimed  and  enforced  a  division  of  part  of  them. 
In  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  many  difficult  ques- 
tions might  arise;  and  it  is  quite  as  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  claims  of  the  plebs  might  in  some 
cases  be  as  unjust  and  ill-founded  as  the  conduct 
of  the  patricians  was  alleged  to  be  rapacious  in  ex- 
tending their  possessions.  It  is  also  easy  to  con- 
ceive that,  in  the  course  of  time,  owing  to  sales  of 

Eossessions,  familv  settlements,  and  other  causes, 
oundaries  had  often  become  so  confused  that  the 
equitable  adjustment  of  rights  under  an  agrarian 
law  was  impossible;  and  this  is  a  difficulty  which 
A  ppian1  particularly  mentions. 

Pasture-lands,  it  appears,  were  not  the  subject  of 
assignment,  and  were  probably  possessed  by  the  pa- 
tricians and  the  plebs  indifferently. 

The  property  of  the  Roman  people  consisted  of 
many  things  besides  land.  The  conquest  of  a  ter- 
ritory, unless  special  terms  were  granted  to  the  con- 
quered, seems  to  have  implied  the  acquisition  by  the 
Roman  state  of  the  conquered  territory  and  all  that  it 
contained.  Thus  no';  only  would  land  be  acquired, 
which  was  available  for  corn,  vineyards,  and  pas- 
ture, but  mines,  roads,  rivers,  harbours,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  tolls  and  duties.  If  a  Roman  colony 
was  sent  out  to  occupy  a  conquered  territory  or 
town,  a  part  of  the  conquered  lands  was  assigned 
to  the  colonists  in  complete  ownership.  (Vid.  Co- 
tONix.)  The  remainder,  it  appears,  was  left  or  re- 
stored to  the  inhabitants.  Not  that  we  are  to  un- 
derstand that  they  had  the  property  in  the  land  as 


they  had  before;  but  it  appears  that  they  were  sut> 
ject  to  a  tax,  the  produce  of  which  belonged  tc  the 
Roman  people.  Niebuhr  seems  to  suppose  that  the 
Roman  state  might  at  any  time  resume  such  re- 
j  stored  lands ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  right  of  resumption 
!  was  involved  in  the  tenure  by  which  these  lands 
j  were  held;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  resumption 
I  of  such  lands  was  ever  resorted  to  except  in  extra- 
ordinary cases,  and  except  as  to  conquered  lands 
which  were  the  public  lands  of  the  conquered  ^ate. 
Private  persons,  who  were  permitted  to  retain  theii 
lands  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  tax,  were  not  the 
possessors  to  whom  the  agrarian  laws  applied.  In 
many  cases,  large  tracts  of  land  were  absolutely 
seized,  their  owners  having  perished  in  battle  or 
been  driven  away,  and  extensive  districts,  either  not 
cultivated  at  all  or  very  imperfectly  cultivated,  be- 
came the  property  of  the  state.  Such  lands  as  were 
unoccupied  could  become  the  subject  of  possessio; 
and  the  possessor  would  in  all  cases,  and  in  what- 
ever  manner  he  obtained  the  land,  be  liable  to  a 
payment  to  the  state,  as  above  mentioned  in  the  ex- 
tract from  Appian.  This  possessio  was  a  real  in- 
terest, for  it  was  the  subject  of  sale  :  it  was  the  use 
(usus)  of  the  land ;  but  it  was  not  the  ager  or  prop- 
erty. The  possessio  strictly  could  not  pass  by  the 
testament  of  the  possessor,  at  least  not  by  the  man- 
cipation It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine  any 
mode  by  which  the  possession  of  the  heres  was  pro- 
tected, unless  there  was  a  legal  form,  such  as  Savig- 
ny  has  assumed  to  exist  for  the  general  protection 
of  possessiones  in  the  public  lands. 

The  possessor  of  public  land  never  acquired  the 
ownership  by  virtue  of  his  possession ;  it  was  not 
subject  to  usucapion.  The  ownership  of  the  land 
which  belonged  to  the  state  could  only  be  a<  quired 
by  the  grant  of  the  ownership,  or  by  purcha;  e  from 
the  state.  The  state  could  at  any  time,  ac<  ording 
to  strict  right,  sell  that  land  which  was  only  pos» 
sessed,  or  assign  it  to  another  than  the  possessor. 
The  possession  was,  in  fact,  with  respect  to  the 
state,  a  precarium;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the 
lands  so  held  would  at  first  receive  few  permanent 
improvements.  In  course  of  time,  and  particularly 
when  the  possessors  had  been  undisturbed  for  many 
years,  possession  would  appear,  in  an  equitable 
point  ot  view,  to  have  become  equivalent  to  owner- 
ship ;  and  the  hardship  of  removing  the  possessors 
by  an  agrarian  law  would  appear  fhe  greater,  after 
the  state  had  long  acquiesced  in  their  use  and  occu- 
pation of  the  public  land. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  some  of 
those  enactments  which  are  most  frequently  cited 
as  agrarian  laws,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
possessors  of  public  lands  owed  a  yearly  tenth,  or 
fifth,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  the  state.  Indeed,  if 
is  clear,  from  several  passages,3  that,  under  the  Re- 
public at  least,  the  receipt  of  anything  by  the  stat» 
from  the  occupier  of  land  was  a  legal  proof  that  thr 
land  was  public;  and  conversely,  public  land  al- 
ways owed  this  annual  payment.  These  annua 
payments  were,  it  seems,  often  withheld  by  the  pos- 
sessors, and  thus  the  state  was  deprived  of  a  fund 
for  the  expenses  of  war. 

The  object  of  the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius  is 
supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  "  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  populus  in  the  public  lands  should  be  set 
apart;  that  the  rest  should  be  divided  among  the 
plebeians;  that  the  tithe  should  again  be  levied,  and 
applied  to  paying  the  army."  The  agrarian  law  ol 
Licinius  Stolo  limited  each  individual's  possession 
of  public  land  to  500  jugera,  and  imposed  some 
other  restrictions;  but  the  possessor  had  no  bettei 
title  to  the  500  jugera  which  the  law  left  him  than 
he  formerly  had  to  what  the  law  took  from  him 
The  surplus  land,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  was  to  be  divided  among  the  plebeians 
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The  _iciman  law  not  effecting  its  object,  T.  S. 
Grac  ihus  revived  the  measure  tor  limiting  the  pos- 
session of  public  land  to  500  jugera.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  possessors  against  this  measure,  as 
■hey  are  stated  by  Appian,1  are  such  as  might  rea- 
sonably be  urged ;  but  he  adds  that  Gracchus  pro- 
posed to  givi  to  each  possessor,  by  way  of  compen- 
sation for  improvements  made  on  the  public  land, 
ibe  full  ownership  of  500  jugera,  and  half  that  quan- 
tity to  each  of  his  sons,  if  he  had  any.  If  it  is  true, 
is  Appian  states,  that  the  law  of  Gracchus  forbade 
the  rich  from  purchasing  any  of  the  lands  which 
might  be  allotted  to  the  plebeians  by  his  agrarian 
law,  this  part  of  the  measure  was  as  unjust  as  it 
was  impolitic.  The  lands  which  the  Roman  peo- 
ple had  acquired  in  the  Italian  peninsula  by  con- 
quest were  greatly  reduced  in  amount  by  the  laws 
of  Gracchus  and  by  sale.  Confiscations  in  the  civd 
wars,  and  conquests  abroad,  were  indeed  continu- 
»lly  increasing  the  public  lands;  but  these  lands 
were  allotted  to  the  soldiers  and  the  numerous  col- 
onists to  whom  the  state  was  continually  giving 
lands  (see  the  list  in  Frontinus,  De  Coloniis  Italia). 
The  system  of  colonization  which  prevailed  during 
the  Republic  was  continued  under  the  emperors, 
and  considerable  tracts  of  Italian  land  were  dispo- 
sed of  in  this  manner  by  Augustus  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Vespasian  assigned  lands  in  Samnium  to 
his  soldiers,  and  grants  of  Italian  lands  are  men- 
tioned by  subsequent  emperors,  though  we  may  in- 
fer that,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  of  our 
aera,  there  was  little  public  land  left  in  the  peninsu- 
la. Vespasian  sold  part  of  the  public  lands  called 
tu&seciva,  a  term  which  expressed  such  parts  as  had 
not  been  assigned,  when  the  other  parts  of  the  same 
district  had  been  measured  and  distributed.  Domi- 
tian,  according  lo  Aggenus,  gave  the  remainder  of 
juch  lands  all  through  Italy  to  the  possessors.  The 
conquests  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  furnished  the 
emperors  with  the  means  of  rewarding  the  veterans 
by  grants  of  land ;  and  in  this  way  the  institutions  of 
Rome  were  planted  on  a  foreign  soil.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Gaias,  property  in  the  land  was  not  acquired 
by  such  grant;  the  ownership  was  still  in  the  state, 
and  the  provincial  landholder  had  only  the  posses- 
sio.  If  this  be  true,  as  against  the  Roman  people 
or  the  Caesar,  his  interest  in  the  land  was  one  that 
might  be  resumed  at  any  time,  according  to  the 
strict  rules  of  law,  though  it  is  easily  conceived 
that  such  foreign  possessions  would  daily  acquire 
strength,  and  could  not  safely  be  dealt  with  as  pos- 
sessions had  been  in  Italy  by  the  various  agrarian 
laws  which  had  convulsed  the  Roman  state.  This 
assertion  of  the  right  of  the  populus  Romanus  and 
of  the  emperors  might  be  no  wrong  "  inflicted  on 
provincial  land-owners  by  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence," as  Niebuhr  affirms.  This  same  writer 
also  observes,  that  Frontinus  speaks  of  the  "  area 
pvMica  in  the  provinces,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
aqri  privati  there;"  but  this  he  does  not.  This 
contradistinction  is  made  by  his  commentator  Ag- 
(renns,  who,  as  he  himself  says,  only  conjectures  the 
meaning  of  Frontinus;  and,  as  we  think,  he  has  not 
discovered  it.*  The  tax  paid  by  the  holders  of  ager 
privatus  in  the  provinces  was  the  only  thing  which 
distinguished  the  beneficial  -nterest  in  such  land  from 
Italic  land,  arid  might  be,  in  legal  effect,  a  recogni- 
tion of  tiii  ownership  according  to  Roman  law. 
And  thin  was  Savigny  s  earlier  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  tax  paid  bv  provincial  lands;  he  considered 
inch  tax  fine  to  the  Roman  people,  as  the  sovereign 
or  ultimate  owner  of  the  lands.  His  later  opinion, 
V  expressed  in  the  Zalvhrift  far  GescAichllicAe 
RuMswissensckaft'  is,  that  under  the  Caesars  a  uni- 
form system  of  direct  taxation  was  established  in 
the  provinces,  to  which  all  provincial  land  was 
>lhject;  but  land  in  Italy  was  free  from  this  tax, 

1.  (Bcil.  Cit.  i..  10  )— 2  "•■••niinm.  nV       Aenirm  3  (vol 


ana  a  provincial  town  could  only  acquit*  me  like 
freedom  by  receiving  the  privilege  expressed  by  the 
term  jus  Italicum.  The  complete  solution  of  the 
question  here  under  discussion  could  only  be  ef- 
fected by  ascertaining  the  origin  anu  real  nature  ol 
this  provincial  land-tax ;  and  as  it  may  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  such  facts,  we  must 
endeavour  to  give  a  probable  solution.  Now  it  is 
consistent  with  Roman  notions  that  all  conquered 
land  should  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the 
Roman  state;  and  it  is  certain  that  such  land, 
though  assigned  to  individuals,  did  not  by  that  cir- 
cumstance alone  become  invested  with  all  the 
characters  of  Roman  land  which  was  private  prop- 
erty. It  had  not  the  privilege  of  the  jus  Italicum, 
and,  consequently,  could  not  be  the  object  of  Q.uiri- 
tarian  ownership,  with  its  incidents  of  wancipatio, 
&c.  All  land  in  the  provinces,  including  even  that 
of  the  liberae  civitates,  and  the  ager  pubBcus  prop 
erly  so  called,  could  only  become  an  object  of 
Quiritarian  ownership  by  having  conferred  upon  it 
the  privilege  of  Italic  land,  by  which  it  was  also 
released  from  the  payment  of  the  tax.  It  is  clear 
that  there  might  be  and  was  ager  privatus,  or  pri- 
vate property,  in  provincial  land  ;  but  this  land  had 
not  the  privileges  of  Italic  land,  unless  such  priv- 
ilege was  expressly  given  to  it,  and,  accordingly,  it 
paid  a  tax.  As  the  notions  of  landed  property  in 
all  countries  seem  to  suppose  a  complete  ownership 
residing  in  some  person,  and  as  the  provincial  land- 
owner, whose  lands  had  not  the  privilege  of  the  jus 
Italicum,  had  not  that  kind  ol  ownership  which, 
according  to  the  notions  of  Roman  law,  was  com- 
plete ownership,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
ultimate  ownership  of  provincial  lands  (with  the 
exception  of  those  of  the  liberee  civitates)  could 
reside  anywhere  else  than  in  the  p<  pulus  Romanus, 
and,  after  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power, 
in  the  populus  Romanus  or  the  Caesar.  This  ques- 
tion is,  however,  one  of  some  difficulty,  and  well 
deserves  farther  examination.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  if  Gaius  means  to  say  that  there  could 
be  no  Quiritai  ian  ownership  of  private  land  in  the 
provinces;  at  least  this  would  not  be  the  case  in 
those  districts  to  which  the  jus  Italicum  was  ex- 
tended. The  case  of  the  Recentoric  lands,  which 
is  quoted  by  Niebuhr,1  may  be  explained.  The 
land  here  spoken  of  was  land  in  Sicily.  One  ob- 
ject of  the  measure  of  Rullus  was  to  exact  certain 
extraordinary  payments  (vecligaT)  from  the  public 
lands,  that  is,  from  the  possessors  of  them  ;  but  he 
excepted  the  Recentoric  lands  from  the  operation 
of  his  measure.  If  this  is  private  land,  Cicero 
argues,  the  exception  is  unnecessary.  The  argu- 
ment, of  course,  assumes  that  there  was  or  might 
be  private  land  in  Sicily ;  that  is,  there  was  or 
might  be  land  which  would  not  be  affected  by  this 
part  of  the  measure  of  Rullus.  Now  the  opposition 
of  public  and  private  land  in  this  passage  certainly 
proves,  what  can  easily  be  proved  without  it,  that 
individuals  in  the  provinces  owned  land  as  individ- 
uals did  in  Italv  ;  and  such  land  might  with  pro- 
priety be  called  privatus,  as  contrasted  with  that 
called  pvblicus  in  the  provinces :  in  fact,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  have  found  another  name  for  it.  But 
we  know  that  ager  privatus  in  the  provinces,  unless 
it  had  received  the  jus  Italicum,  was  not  the  same 
thing  as  ager  privatus  in  Italy,  though  both  were 
private  properly.  Such  a  passage,  then,  leads  to 
no  necessary  conclusion  that  the  ultimate  owner- 
ship or  dominion  ol  this  private  land  was  not  in  the 
Roman  people.  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  remara 
farther,  that  any  conclusions  as  to  Roman  law,  de- 
rived solely  from  the  orations  of  Cicero,  are  to  be 
received  with  caution  ;  first,  because  on  several 
occasions  (in  the  Pm  Carina  for  Instance)  he  statei 
that  to  be  law  whirh  was  nut,  lor  the  purp<>*»  "f 
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maintaining  his  argument ;  and,  secondly,  because 
it  was  a  subject  on  which  his  knowledge  was  prob- 
ably not  very  exact. 

It  only  remains  briefly  to  notice  the  condition  of 
the  public  land  with  respect  to  the  fructus,  or  vecti- 
gal,  which  belonged  to  the  state.  This,  as  already 
observed,  was  generally  a  tenth,  and  hence  the  ager 
publicus  was  sometimes  called  decumanus ;  it  was 
also  sometimes  called  ager  vectigalis.  The  tithes 
were  generally  (armed  by  the  publicani,  who  paid 
their  rent  mostly  in  money,  but  sometimes  in  grain. 
The  letting  was  managed  by  the  censors,  and  the 
lease  was  for  five  years.  The  form,  however,  of 
leasing  the  tenths  was  that  of  a  sale,  mancipatio.  In 
course  of  time,  the  word  localio  was  applied  to  these 
leases.  The  phrase  used  by  the  Roman  writers 
was  originally  fructus  locatio,  which  was  the  proper 
expression  ;  but  we  find  the  phrase  agrwm  fruendum 
locate  also  used  in  the  same  sense,  an  expression 
which  might  appear  somewhat  ambiguous ;  and 
even  agrum  locate,  which  might  mean  the  leasing 
of  the  public  lands,  and  not  of  the  tenths  due  from 
the  possessors  of  them.  It  is,  however,  made  clear 
by  Niebuhr,  that  in  some  instances,  at  least,  the 
phrase  agrwm  locate  does  mean  the  leasing  of  the 
tenths  ;  whether  this  was  always  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  it  is  not  possible  to  affirm. 

Though  the  term  ager  vectigalis  originally  ex- 

firessed  the  public  land,  of  which  the  tithe  was 
eased,  it  afterward  came  to  signify  lands  which 
were  leased  by  the  state  or  by  different  corpora- 
tions. This  latter  description  would  comprehend 
even  the  ager  publicus  ;  but  this  kind  of  public 
property  was  gradually  reduced  to  a  small  amount; 
and  we  find  the  term  ager  vectigalis,  in  the  later 
period,  applied  to  the  lands  of  towns  which  were  so 
leased  that  the  lessee,  or  those  who  derived  their 
tithe  from  him,  could  not  be  ejected  so  long  as  they 
paid  the  vectigal.  This  is  the  ager  vectigalis  of 
the  Digest,1  on  the  model  of  which  was  formed  the 
emphyteusis,  or  ager  emphyteuticarius.  (  Vid.  Em- 
phyteusis.) The  rights  of  the  lessee  of  the  ager 
vectigalis  were  different  from  those  of  a  possessor 
of  the  old  ager  publicus,  though  the  ager  vectigalis 
was  derived  from,  and  was  only  a  new  form  of,  the 
ager  publicus.  Though  he  had  only  ajtis  in  re,  and 
though  he  is  distinguished  from  the  owner  (dominus), 
yet  he  was  considered  as  having  the  possession  o( 
the  land.  He  had,  also,  a  right  of  action  againsi 
the  town,  if  he  was  ejected  from  his  land,  provided 
he  had  always  paid  his  vectigal.' 

AGRAU'LIA  (aypavlia)  was  a  festival  celebra- 
ted by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Agraulos,  the 
daughter  of  Cecrops.  We  possess  no  particulars 
respecting  the  time  or  mode  of  its  celebration;  but 
it  was,  perhaps,  connected  with  the  solemn  oath, 
which  all  Athenians,  when  they  arrived  at  man- 
hood (Ifr/Boi),  where  obliged  to  take  in  the  temple 
of  Agraulos,  that  they  would  fight  for  their  coun- 
try, and  always  observe  its  laws.3 

Agraulos  was  also  honoured  with  a  festival  in 
Cyprus,  in  the  month  Aphrodisius,  at  which  human 
victims  were  offered.* 

AG'RETAI  (aypirai),  the  name  of  nine  maidens, 
who  were  chosen  every  year,  in  the  Island  of  Cos, 
as  priestesses  of  Athena  (Minerva). 

AGRIA'NIA  (aypiavia)  was,  according  to  He- 
sychius,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Argos,  in  memory 
of  a  deceased  person,  and  was,  probably,  the  same 
as  the  festival  called  Agrania.  The  Agriania  was 
also  celebrated  at  Thebes,  with  solemn  sports. 
AGRIMENSO'RES,  or  "  land-surveyors,"  a  col- 


1.  (ri.,  tit.  3.) — 2.  (Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist. — Savigny,  das  Recht 
des  Besitzes,  5th  ed. — Cicero,  c.  Rull. ;  and  the  other  authori- 
ties already  referred  to  in  the  conrse  of  the  article.) — 3.  (Ly- 
cur?.,  c.  Leocr.,  c.  18,  p.  189. — Demosth.,  de  Legat.,  c.  84,  p. 
138.— Pint.,  Alcib.,  c.  1 5.— Stobsus,  Serm.,  xli.,  141.— Sch5- 
mann,  de  Comit.  Athen.,  p.  831. — Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth., 
L.  i.,  p.  252.) — 4.  (Poiphyr.,  de  AKstin.  ab  Anim.,  i.,  2.) 


lege  established  tinder  the  Roman  emperors.  Jjus 
the  jurisconsults,  they  had  regular  schools,  and 
were  paid  handsome  salaries  by  the  state.  Theii 
business  was  to  measure  un assigned  lands  for  the 
state,  and  ordinary  lands  for  the  proprietors,  and  to 
fix  and  maintain  boundaries.  Their  writings  on 
the  subject  of  their  art  were  very  numerous  ;  and 
we  have  still  scientific  treatises  on  the  law  of 
boundaries,  such  as  those  by  Frontinus  and  Hjgt 
nus.  They  were  sometimes  vested  with  judicial 
power,  and  were  called  spectabiles  and  clarissimi  in 
the  time  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian.  As  par- 
titioned of  land,  the  agrimensores  were  the  success- 
ors of  the  augurs,  and  the  mode  of  their  limitatio 
was  derived  from  the  old  augurial  method  of  form- 
ing the  templum.  The  word  templum,  like  the  Greek 
riuevoc,  simply  means  a  division  ;  its  application  to 
signify  the  vault  of  the  heavens  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  directions  were  always  ascertained  accord- 
ing to  the  true  cardinal  points.  At  the  inauguration 
of  a  king1  or  consul,3  the  augur  looked  towards  the 
east,  and  the  person  to  be  inaugurated  towards  the 
south.  Now,  in  a  case  like  this,  the  person  to  be 
inaugurated  was  considered  the  chief,  and  the  di- 
rection in  which  he  looked  was  the  main  direction. 
Thus  we  find  that  in  the  case  of  land-surveying  the 
augur  looked  to  the  south :'  for  the  gods  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  north,  and  the  augur  was  con- 
sidered as  looking  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  gods  looked  upon  the  earth.4  Hence  the  main 
line  in  land-surveying  was  drawn  from  north  to 
south,  and  was  called  cardo,  as  corresponding  tc 
the  axis  of  the  world ;  the  line  which  cut  it  was 
termed  decumanus,  because  it  made  the  figure  of  a 
cross,  like  the  numeral  X.  These  two  lines  were 
produced  to  the  extremity  of  the  ground  which  was 
to  be  laid  out,  and  parallel  to  these  were  drawn 
other  lines,  according  to  the  size  of  the  quadrangle 
required.  The  limits  of  these  divisions  were  indi- 
cated by  balks,  called  limites,  which  were  left  aa 
high  roads,  the  ground  for  them  being  deducted 
from  the  land  to  be  divided.  As  every  sixth  was 
wider  than  the  others,  the  square  bordering  upon 
this  would  lose  pro  tanto.  The  opposition  of  via 
and  limes  in  this  rectangular  division  of  property 
has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  scholars. 
It  appears  that,  if  the  line  from  north  to  south  was 
called  limes,  that  from  east  to  west  would  be  named 
via,  and  vice  versa.  Virgil  was,  as  is  well  known, 
very  accurate  in  his  use  of  words,  and  we  may  en- 
tirely depend  on  inferences  drawn  from  his  lan- 
guage. First,  he  uses  limes  in  its  stricter  sense  as 
a  term  ofland-surveying: 

"  Ante  Jovem  mdli  subigebant  arva  coloni, 

Nec  signare  quidem,  out  partiri  limite  campum 

Fas  erat."1 

Again,  in  speaking  of  planting  vines  in  regulat 
rows,  he  says : 

"  Omnis  in  unguem 
Arboribus  positis  secto  via  limite  quadret  ;"* 
i.  e.,  "  let  every  via  be  exactly  perpendicular  to  the 
limes  which  it  cuts."  He  says  quadret,  for  the  term 
via  might  be  used  in  speaking  of  a  line  which  cut 
another  obliquely,  as  it  is  used  in  the  description 
of  the  ecliptic,  in  Virgil : 

"  Via  secta  per  ambas, 
Obliquus  qua  se  signorum  verteret  ordo."7 
These  passages  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  via 
and  limes  are  used  in  opposition  to  one  another. 
The  following  authorities  will  show  that  via  meat* 
the  principal  or  high  road;  and  limes,  a  narrower 
cross  rDad,  where  roads  are  spoken  of.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Twelve  Tables  laid  down  that  the  via 
should  be  eight  feet  wide  when  straight,  but  twelve 

1.  (Liv.,  i.,  18.)— 2.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  5.)— 3.  (Varro,  ap.  Froi 
tin.,  p.  219.) — 4.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Sinistra.)— 5.  (Georg..  i.,  126  » 
6.  (Georg.,  ii.,  278.)— 7.  (Georg.,  i.,  238.) 
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teet  a.  die  turning;  and  it  is  expressly  distinguished 
bv  Festus  from  the  iter  of  two  feet  wide,  and  the 
actus  of  four  feet  wide.  Secondly,  in  Livy1  we 
have  "  intra  earn  (jiortam)  extraque  lata  sunt  vice,  el 
extra  times"  &c,  "  eo  limite,"  &c. ;  and  in  the  same 
ai  ihor,'  "  transversis  limUUrus  in  viam  Lalinam  est 
eg- tstus  •"  and  Tacitus'  says,  "  Per  limiiem  via 
jpu-  -gv/nlw  feslinatione  conseclaruii  victores."  When 
laL  f  was  not  divided,  it  was  called  arcifinius,  or 
arafinalL;  the  ager  puilicTis  belonged  to  this  class. 

The  reader  will  find  two  very  valuable  articles 
on  the  Limilatio  and  the  Agrimensores  in  the  Appen- 
dices to  Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  vol.  ii. 

♦AGRIMO'NIA,  the  herb  Agrimony,  called  also 
Eupalonum  (EvnaTuotov),  from  its  having  been  dis- 
sovered  by  Milhradates  Eupator.* 

AGRIO'NIA  (aypiuvia),  a  festival  which  was 
celebrated  at  Orchomenus,  in  Bceotia,  in  honour  of 
Dionysus,  surnamed  'Xypiuvioc.  It  appears  from 
Plutarch*  that  this  festival  was  solemnized  only  by 
women  and  priests  of  Dionysus.  It  consisted  of  a 
land  of  game,  in  which  the  women  for  a  long  time 
acted  as  if  seeking  Dionysus,  and  at  last  called  out 
x>  one  another  that  he  had  escaped  to  the  Muses, 
and  had  concealed  himself  with  them.  After  this 
they  prepared  a  repast  j  and  having  enjoyed  it, 
amused  themselves  with  solving  riddles.  Tnis  fes- 
tival was  remarkable  for  a  feature  which  proves  its 
great  antiquity.  Some  virgins,  who  were  descend- 
ed from  the  Minyans,  and  who  probably  used  to 
assemble  around  the  temple  on  the  occasion,  fled, 
and  were  followed  by  the  priest  armed  with  a  sword, 
who  was  allowed  to  kill  the  one  whom  he  first 
zaught.  This  sacrifice  of  a  human  being,  though 
originally  it  must  have  formed  a  regular  part  of  the 
festival,  seems  to  have  been  avoided  in  later  times. 
One  insiance,  however,  occurred  in  the  days  of 
Plutarch.*  But,  as  the  priest  who  had  killed  the 
woman  was  afterward  attacked  by  disease,  and 
several  extraordinary  accidents  occurred  to  the 
Minyans,  the  priest  and  his  family  were  deprived 
of  their  officia  power.  The  festival  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  daughters  of  Minyas,  who, 
after  having  for  a  long  time  resisted  the  Bacchana- 
lian fury,  were  at  length  seized  by  an  invincible 
lesire  of  eating  human  flesh.  They  therefore  cast 
lots  on  their  own  children,  and  as  Hippasus,  son 
of  Leucippe,  became  the  destined  victim,  they 
killed  and  ate  him,  whence  the  women  belonging  to 
that  race  were  at  the  time  of  Plutarch  still  called 
the  destroyers  (6\eiai  or  aln7.alai),  and  the  men 
mourners  (i/>oAof(f)-7 

•AGRIOPHYI.I/OX  (ilypiuQvXkov),  a  plant,  the 
same  with  the  I'euccdaniim  ( Uevxiiiavov).  our  "  Hogs- 
fennel."  or  "Sulphur-wort."' 

AGRO.VOMI  {uypovo/ioi)  are  described  by  Aris- 
totle as  the  country  police,  whose  duties  correspond- 
ed in  most  respects  to  those  of  the  astynomi  in  the 
city.'  They  appear  to  have  performed  nearly  the 
same  duties  as  the  hyiori  (vXupoi).  Aristotle  does 
not  inform  us  in  what  state  they  existed;  but,  from 
the  frequent  mention  of  them  by  Plato,  it  appears 
probable  that  they  belonged  to  Attica.1* 

•AGROST'FS  ('lypuoTir,),  a  plant  Schneider  and 
Sprengel  remark,  that  nearly  all  the  commentators 
agree  in  referring  it  to  the  Vrilicum  repens,  L.,  or 
Couch-grass.  Stackliouse,  however,  is  content  with 
simply  marking  the  dypuanr  of  Tluophrastus  as  the 
Agrottu.  The  brief  description  of  the  uypuanc  tv 
ru  Wapvanaijt,  given  by  Dioscorides,  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  Parnassia  pnluslris,  or  "  Grass  of  Par- 
aassus."11 

T  (mi,  U.y—  9.  (rxii.,  12.)— 3—(Hi«t.,  2S.)— 1.  (Dioa- 
.  r.,  41—  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxt.,  6.)— 5.  (Qua-at.  Rom.,  102.)— 
I  (Qaaet.  Onrr.,  38.)— 7.  (Mullrr,  Die  Minyen,  p.  160,  acqq.) 
—8.  (Apal.,  de  Herb.,  c.  95—  Theophnut.,  H.  P.,  Ex.,  14.— Dioa- 
eor.,  iii.,  81.) — 9.  (Polit.,  ti.,  5.)— 10.  (Plato,  9  — 

Timn  Lexicon,  and  Ruhnkon'e  now,  in  which  menu  prawn*! 
■ra  quoted  fron  Plato  :— 11  (Dioacor.,  n  30,  32.— TVophrnat., 
H.  P . i ,  6  wso  ' 


ArPOT'EPAZ  6T'2IA  (ayporeoat,  &vau),  a  f est* 
val  celebrated  every  year  at  Athens  in  honour  o< 
Artemis,  surnamed  Agrotera  (from  aypa,  chase). 
It  was  solemnized,  according  to  Plutarch,1  on  the 
sixth  ol  the  month  of  Boedromion,  and  consisted  in 
a  sacrifice  of  500  goats,  which  continued  to  be  oiler- 
ed  in  the  time  of  Xenophon.'  Its  origin  is  thus  re- 
lated: When  the  Persians  invaded  Attica,  Callim- 
achus  the  polemarch,  or,  according  to  others,  Mil- 
tiades,  made  a  vow  to  sacrifice  to  Artemis  Agiote- 
ra  as  many  goats  as  there  should  be  enemies  slain 
at  Marathon.  But  when  the  number  of  enemies 
slain  was  so  great  that  an  equal  number  of  goats 
could  not  be  found  at  once,  the  Athenians  decreed 
that  500  should  be  sacrificed  every  year.  This  is 
the  statement  made  by  Xenophon ;  but  other  ancient 
authors  give  different  versions.  .(Elian,  whose  ac- 
count, however,  seems  least  probable,  states'  the  time 
of  the  festival  to  have  been  the  sixth  of  Thargelion, 
and  the  number  of  goats  yearly  sacrificed  300.  The 
scholiaston  Aristophanes*  relates  that  the  Athenians, 
before  the  battle,  promised  to  sacrifice  to  Artemis 
one  ox  for  every  enemy  slain;  but  when  the  num- 
ber of  oxen  could  not  be  procured,  they  substitute! 
an  equal  number  of  goats. 

AGRUP'.NIS  (uypVKvic),  a  nocturnal  festival  cele 
brated  at  Arbela,  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Dionysus.1 

AGL'R'MOS  (ayvppuc).    (Vid.  Eleusi.vu.) 

AGURTAI  (ayvprat),  mendicant  priests,  whe 
were  accustomed  to  travel  through  the  different 
towns  of  Greece,  soliciting  alms  for  the  gods  whom 
they  served.  These  priests  carried,  either  on  their 
shoulders  or  on  beasts  of  burden,  images  of  their 
respective  deities.  They  appear  to  have  been  of 
Oriental  origin,  and  were  chiefly  connected  with  tne 
worship  of  Isis,6  Opis,  and  Arge,1  and  especially 
of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods;  whence  they  were 
called  fir/rpayvprai.  They  were,  generally  speaking, 
persons  of  the  lowest  and  most  abandoned  character. 
They  undertook  to  inflict  some  grievous  bodily  in- 
jury on  the  enemy  of  any  individual  who  paid  them 
for  such  services,  and  also  promised,  for  a  small 
sum  of  money,  to  obtain  forgiveness  from  the  gods 
whom  ihey  served  for  any  sins  which  either  the  in- 
dividual himself  or  his  ancestors  had  committed.' 
Thus  QSdipus  calls  Tiresias, 

Mdyov  rotovih  pt/xavnfipdifmv 
dii'Auv  dyvprrjv.' 

These  mendicant  priests  came  into  Italy,  but  at 
what  time  is  uncertain,  together  with  the  worship 
of  the  gods  whom  they  served.1* 

The  name  of  uyvprai  was  also  applied  to  those 
individuals  who  pretended  to  tell  people's  fortunes 
by  means  of  lots.  This  was  done  in  various  ways 
The  lots  frequently  consisted  of  single  verses  taken 
from  well-known  poems,  which  were  thrown  into  an 
urn,  whence  they  were  drawn  either  by  the  persons 
who  wished  to  learn  their  fortunes  or  by  boys.  It 
was  also  usual  to  write  the  verses  on  a  tablet,"  and 
those  who  consulted  them  found  out  the  verses 
which  foretold  their  destinies  by  throwing  dice. 

AlAKEI'A  (\iuKcia),  a  festival  of  the  .Egim-tans 
in  honour  of  jEactis,  the  details  of  which  are  uot 
known.  The  victor  in  the  games  which  were  sol- 
emnized on  the  occasion,  consecrated  his  chaplet 
in  the  magnificent  temple  of  jEacus.1* 

AlANTEI'A  (hldvreia),  a  festival  solemnized  in 
Sal  amis  in  honour  of  Ajax,  of  which  no  particulars 
are  known." 

•AIOEIROS  (alyetpoc),  without  doubt  the  Popu- 
lus  nigra,  or  Black  Poplar.1* 

1.  (Do  Malign.  II -rod.,  26.)— 2.  (Xenoph.,  Anab.,  iii.,  t,  4 
12.)— 3.  (V.  If.,  ii.,  15.)— 4.  (Equit.,  ofi«.)— 5.  {Vid.  II>-»ych^ 
a.  r.y— 6.  (Said.,  eul>  1  Ayi/pu.)— 7.  (Hennl.,  nr.,  35.)— 8.  (Ruha 

ken  ad  Timaii  .Lex.  Plat.,  aub  -i   r.i*  and  lira)  tn  "I  )••-•■ 

(Sonh.,  (Ed.  Tvr..  387.)— 10.  fCic,  ile  Lcitg.,  ii..  16.  — Ilriiidorit 
in  Hot.,  Serin.. I.,  n.,2.) — 11.  (iyvpritit  rival,  ordyupni^  jari;- 
—12.  (MiHI.r.  .V.'-inetirn.  p.  140.)— 13.  (  Vtd  Ileajrch.,  a.  t.V— 
14.  rDlnanrr.,  i..  inn  — Thenrirnut,.  II  P..  L  8 :  n.,  3.  *<•  > 
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AIKIAS  DIKE. 


AIMATITES. 


•AIGITH  A  LOS  (aiyida\6(),  a  species  of  bird 
Aristotle  applies  this  term  to  the  genus  Parus,  of 
which  he  describes  the  following  species :  1.  The 
ani^lTrii,  which  is  the  Parus  major,  L.,  the  Great 
Titmouse  or  Ox-eye.  2.  The  opeivog,  which  would 
seem  to  correspond  to  the  Parus  caudatus,  L.,  or 
Long-tailed  Titmouse.  3.  The  iXdxtoror,  which  an- 
swers to  the  Parus  ceeruleus,  L.,  or  Blue  Titmouse.1 

♦AIG'ILOPS  (aiyiXuf),  a  plant  about  which  there 
has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Robert  Ste- 
phens and  most  of  the  older  commentators  contend 
that  it  is  the  Avena  sterilis,  or  Folk  avoine  of  the 
French.  Matthiolus  rejects  this  opinion,  and  holds 
it  to  be  an  herb  called  Coquiele  in  French,  which 
grows  in  fields  of  barley.  Dodonaeus,  Sibthorp, 
Stackhouse,  and  Sprengel  agree  in  referring  it  to 
the  MgUaps  ovata.  Theophrastus  farther  applies 
the  name  to  a  species  of  Oak,  which  Stackhouse 
makes  to  be  the  Quercus  Mgilops? 

♦AIG'IPYROS  (alytnvpos),  Buckwheat.  Spren- 
gel mentions  that  the  learned  Anguillara  believed 
it  to  be  the  Ononis  Antiquorum,  or  Rest-harrow;  he 
himself,  however,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Rei 
Herbaria  Uistoria"  inclines  tc  a  species  of  Eryrv- 
gium   All  this,  however,  is  merely  conjectural.3 

*AIGOTHE'LAS  (aiyodnlac),  the  Goat-sucker,  a 
bird  of  the  genus  Caprimulgus.  It  applies  more  es- 
pecially to  the  species  called  Fern-owl  in  England, 
to  which  Professor  Rennie  gives  the  scientific  name 
of  Nyctichelidon  Europaus.* 

♦AIGY'PIOS  (alyvmoe).  .(Elian  describes  it  as 
oeing  a  bird  intermediate  between  the  Eagle  and  the 
Vulture.*  Gesner  decides  that  it  is  the  same  as  the 
yvraitTOQ  and  the  Vultur  niger  of  Pliny  ;  and  Schnei- 
der suggests  that  it  probably  was  the  VuWur  percnop- 
terus,  or  Alpine  eagle.    (Vid.  Gyps.)' 

•AIGO'LIOS  (alyukios),  a  bird  of  the  rapacious 
tribe,  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.'  It  is  rendered 
Utula  by  Gaza,  but  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined.   (Vid.  Glaux .)* 

AIKIA2  AIKH  (alisiac  SUy),  an  action  brought 
at  Athens  before  the  court  of  the  Forty  (ol  rsTTapd- 
tovra),  against  any  individual  who  had  struck  a 
citizen  of  the  state.  Any  citizen  who  had  been  thus 
insulted  might  proceed  in  two  ways  against  the 
offending  party,  either  by  the  aktar  Sikij,  which  was 
a  private  action,  or  by  the  Mpewc  ypaQij,  which  was 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  public  prosecution, 
since  the  state  was  considered  to  be  wronged  in  an 
injury  done  to  any  citizen.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  principle  of  the  Athenian  law,  to  give  an  individual 
wno  had  been  injured  more  than  one  mode  of  ob- 
taining redress.' 

It  was  necessary  to  prove  two  facts  in  bringing 
the  ainiat  Slkti  before  the  Forty.  First,  That  the 
defendant  had  struck  the  plaintiff  with  the  intention 
of  insulting  him  (e<t>'  Mpei),  which,  however,  was 
always  presumed  to  have  been  the  intention,  unless 
the  defendant  could  prove  that  he  only  struck  the 
plaintiff  in  joke.  Thus  Ariston,  after  proving  that 
he  had  been  struck  by  Conon,  tells  the  judges  that 
Conon  will  attempt  to  show  that  he  had  only  struck 
him  in  play.10  Secondly,  It  was  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  defendant  struck  the  plaintiff  first,  and  did 
not  merely  return  the  blows  which  had  been  given 
by  the  plaintiff  (dpxeiv  xetP<*>v  adtKov,  or  merely 
ad'iKwv  apxeiv).11 

In  this  action,  the  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  by 
the  defendant  as  damages  was  not  fixed  by  the 
laws;  ba:  the  plaintiff  assessed  the  amount  ac- 
•.ording  to  the  injury  which  he  thought  he  had  re- 


1  (At  >tot ,  II.  A.,  ix.,  16  — Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.) — 2.  (Dios- 
wr.,  iv  ,  137. — Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  16. — Adams,  Append., 
I.  v .)—  i.  (Theocnt.,  Id.,  iv.,  25.— Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  8.— 
Adam*.  Append.,  s.  v.)— 4.  (^Elian.  N.  A.,  iii.,  39.)— 5.  (N.  A., 
a.,  40.)-  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 7.  (H.  A.,  vi.,  6.)— 8. 
(Adan  v  >:^end.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Demosth.,  adv.  Androt.,  c.  8,  p. 
(01  -I'  (Demosth.,  adv.  Conon .,  c.  5,  p.  1261 .)— 1 1 .  (Demosth., 
•rf.  f.ere.,  r  3,  p.  1141:  <s  11.  o  1151.) 
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ceived,  and  the  judges  determined  on  the  justice  ol 
the  claim.' 

AIKLON  (aiK?LOv,  alicXov,  or  uikvov,  aluvov),*  it 
said  by  Polemo'  to  be  a  Doric  word  ;  its  derivatives 
titdiicXa  and  fteoatqXtat,  were  used  only  by  the  Do- 
rians. Modern  writers  differ  greatly  respecting  its 
meaning;  but,  from  an  examination  of  the  passaged 
in  which  it  occurs,  it  appears  to  be  used  in  two  sen- 
ses :  I.  A  meal  in  genera).  Thus  Alcman  uses  own- 
UXiai  for  avv6nTn>ia.*  II.  The  chief  dish  or  course 
in  a  meal.  The  dessert  or  after-course  was  called 
eTruiitTiov*  The  diitkov  among  the  Spartans  was 
composed  of  the  contributions  which  every  one  who 
came  to  the  public  banquets  (QudLria)  was  bound  to 
bring,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  pork  and  black  broth, 
or  blood-broth  (jiekas  C/u>fibq,  al/idna),  with  the  addi- 
tion of  cheese  and  figs ;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  they 
received  contributions  of  fish,  hares,  and  poultry. 
The  indiiikov,  or  dessert,  which  varied  the  plain- 
ness of  the  meal,  consisted  of  voluntary  gifts  to  the 
table.  The  richer  citizens  sent  maize  bread,  fowls, 
hares,  lambs,  and  other  dishes,  cooked  in  a  superior 
manner,  a  part  of  a  sacrifice,  or  the  fruits  of  the 
season,  while  others  contributed  the  proceeds  of  the 
chase.  It  was  the  custom,  when  one  of  these  pres- 
ents was  helped  round,  to  name  the  person  who 
sent  it.*  Sometimes  they  procured  a  good  dessert 
by  imposing  penalties  on  each  other,  or  by  giving 
the  place  of  honour  at  the  table  to  him  who  con- 
tributed the  best  dish.'  The  contributions  were 
eaten  as  they  were  sent ;  or,  if  their  flavour  was  not 
approved,  they  were  made  up  afresh  into  a  savoury 
mess  called  a  fiarrvTi.  Boys  were  allowed  an  indite- 
"Kov  consisting  of  barley  meal  kneaded  with  oil, 
and  baked  in  laurel  leaves.' 

AiriNH'TON  EOP'TH  (kiyivnruv  ioprn),  a  fes- 
tival of  the  iEginetans  in  honour  of  PoseiJon,  which 
lasted  sixteen  days,  during  which  time  every  family 
took  its  meals  quietly  and  alone,  no  slave  being  al- 
lowed to  wait,  and  no  stranger  invited  to  partake  of 
them.  From  the  circumstance  of  each  family  being 
closely  confined  to  itself,  those  who  solemnized  this 
festival  were  called  fiovoipdyoi.  Plutarch'  traces  its 
origin  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  says  that,  as  many  of 
the  Eginetans  had  lost  their  lives,  partly  in  the  siege 
of  Troy  and  partly  on  their  return  home,  those  who 
reached  their  native  island  were  received  indeed  with 
joy  by  their  kinsmen ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  hurting 
•the  feelings  of  those  families  who  had  to  lament  the 
loss  of  their  friends,  they  thought  it  proper  neither 
to  show  their  joy  nor  to  offer  any  sacrifices  in  pub- 
lic. Every  family,  therefore,  entertained  privately 
their  friends  who  had  returned,  and  acted  themselves 
as  attendants,  though  not  without  rejoicings 

♦AITHUFA  (aiOvla),  the  Mergus  of  the  Latins, 
the  modern  Cormorant.  As  there  are  several  spe- 
cies of  this  genus,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  in  genera  I,  to 
which  of  them  the  ancient  name  is  most  applicable. 
The  Pelicanus  corbo  is  a  common  species.10 

*AIX  (<uf).  I.  (Vid.  Tragos.)  —  II.  The  name 
of  a  bird  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle."  Belon  con- 
jectures that  it  was  the  Lapwing,  namely,  the  Va- 
nellus  Cristatus.13 

•AILOU'ROS  (a'lovpoc),  the  Felis  Catus,  <  t  Wild 
Cat.  Some  apply  the  name  kuttti^  to  the  Domestic 
Cat."   {Vid.  Felis.) 

*  AIMATITH2  (aiaarirv?),  the  well-known  stone 
called  Bloodstone.   (  Vid.  H jf.matitx  s.) 

1.  (Demosth.,  adv.  Conon. — Isocrates,  adv.  Loch  it. — Meier,  Att 
Process,  p.  547. — Bockh,  Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  vol.ii.,  p.  101, 
transl.)— 2.  (Eustath.  in  II.,  rviii.,  245.)— 3.  (AthenaBUs,  p.  140, 
c.) — 4.  (Athenaeus,  p.  140,  c. — See  also  Epicharmus  and  Alcmas 
in  Athenaeus,  p.  139,  6,  and  p.  140,  c.) — 5.  (Polemo  in  Athen  , 
p.  140,  e.)— 6.  (Polemo  in  Athen.,  p.  139,  c.)— 7.  (Athen.,  p.  140, 
/.)— 8.  (Muller,  Dorians,  iii.,  x.,  7 ;  iv.,  iii.,  3.— Wachsmuth, 
Hellen.  Alterthum.,  II.,  ii.,  p.  24.)— 9.  (Qua;st.  Creec,  44  )— 
10.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  8.— JElian,  N.  A.,  iv.,  5.)— 11.  (H.  A. 
viii.,  3.)— 12.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 13.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v. 
2. — Suid.,  s.  v.  k&tttjs  et  ohoytvM  — Toup  in  Suid.,  I  e  -  A« 
ams.  Append.,  8.  v.  aTXovoac.l 


AIORA. 


ALABASTER. 


•  4JMOPPOT2  {aip6f>povc),  (-oi"c,  or  -of),  a  spe- 
cies of  Serpenf..  The  celebrated  Paul  Hermann 
told  Dr.  Mead  that  he  had  found  in  Africa  a  ser- 
pent, the  poison  of  which  was  immediately  follow- 
ed by  haemorrhages  from  all  the  pores  of  the  body, 
and  which  he  concluded  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Hatmorrhus  of  antiquity.  It  should  also  be  re- 
marked, that  the  effects  produced  by  the  poison  of 
the  Coluher  wens  of  India  ire  said  to  be  very  simi- 
!*_•  to  those  of  the  Haemorrhus  as  described  by  the 
•t  dents.' 

♦.'IRA  (dpa),  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  Lolium 
Umulentvm,  L.,  or  Damel.  It  may  be  confidently 
pronounced  to  be  the  "  infelix  lolium"  of  Virgil ;  and 
ibat  it  is  the  fifav/a  of  Scripture  was  first  suggest- 
ed by  Isadoras,  an  opinion  which  has  been  espoused, 
without  acknowledgment,  by  Henry  Stephens,  and 
by  Dr.  Campbell  of  Aberdeen,  and  other  Biblical 
commentators.  It  farther  deserves  to  be  mention- 
ed, that  the  translators  of  the  works  of  the  Arabian 
medical  authors  render  the  alpa  of  the  Greeks  by 
zizanien.* 

AISUMNE'TES  (.aiovfivrjT7ic),  an  individual  who 
was  sometimes  invested  with  unlimited  power  in 
the  Greek  states.  His  power,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, partook  in  some  degree  of  the  nature  both  of 
kingly  and  tyrannical  authority,  since  he  was  ap- 
pointed legally,  and  did  not  usurp  the  government, 
out,  at  the  same  time,  was  not  bound  by  any  laws 
in  his  public  administration.*  Hence  Theophras- 
tus*  calls  the  office  rvpavvic  aiperij.  It  was  not 
hereditary,  nor  was  it  held  for  life ;  but  it  only  con- 
tinued for  a  certain  time,  or  till  some  object  was 
accomplished.  Thus  we  read  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Mytilene  appointed  Pittacus  aiaviivfirri^,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  return  of  Alcaeus  and  the  other  ex- 
iles.* Dionysius  compares  it  with  the  dictatorship 
at  Rome.  In  some  states,  such  as  Cyme  and  Chal- 
ccdon,  i*.  was  the  title  borne  by  the  regular  magis- 
trates.' 

AIO'RA,  or  EO'RA  (aiupa,  tupa),  a  festival  at  Ath- 
ens, accompanied  by  sacrifices  and  banquets,  whence 
it  is  sometimes  called  eidenzvoc.  The  common  ac- 
eoun'  of  its  origin  is  as  follows:  Icarius  was  killed 
by  shepherds  to  whom  he  had  given  wine,  and  who, 
being  unacquainted  with  the  effects  of  this  bever- 
age, fancied,  in  their  intoxication,  that  he  had  given 
;hem  poison.  Erigone,  his  daughter,  guided  by  a 
faithful  dog,  discovered  the  corpse  other  father, 
whom  she  had  sought  a  lone  time  in  vain;  and, 
praying  to  the  gods  that  all  Athenian  maidens 
might  perish  in  the  same  manner,  hung  herself. 
After  this  occurrence,  many  Athenian  women  ac- 
tually hung  themselves,  apparently  without  any 
motive  whatever;  and  when  the  oracle  was  con- 
sulted respecting  it,  the  answer  was,  that  Icarius 
and  Erigone  must  be  propitiated  by  a  festival.' 
According  to  the  Elifnwlogicum  Magnum,  the  festi- 
val was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Erigone,  daughter 
of  jEgisthus  and  Clytemnestra,  who  came  to  Ath- 
ens to  bring  the  charge  of  matricide  against  Orestes 
before  the  Areopagus;  and,  when  he  was  acquitted, 
hung  herself,  with  the  same  wish  as  the  daughter 
of  Icarius,  and  with  the  same  consequences.  Ac- 
cording to  Hesychius,  the  festival  was  celebrated 
in  commemoration  of  thj  tvrant  Temaleus,  but  no 
reason  is  assigned.  Eustathius*  calls  the  maiden 
who  hung  herself  Acora.  But,  as  the  festival  is 
also  rallcil  "AX^r/c  (apparently  from  the  wander- 
ings of  Erigone,  the  daughter  of  Icarius),  the  legend 
which  was  first  mentioned  seems  to  be  the  most  en- 
ii..ed  to  belief.    Pollux*  mentions  a  song  made  by 


I  (Nicand.,  Thnr  ,  2S2.-  Adam»,  Append.,  ».  t.)— 2.  (Theo- 
phrait.,  H.  P.,  i.,  5  —  Dioscor.,  ii.,  122.— Matth..  xiii.,  25.— A<1- 
•31,  Append.,  •.  t.) — 3.  (Polit.,  it.,  8,  I)  2.) — 4.  (Apud  Dionyt. 
Halic.  t.,  7S.)— 5.  (Theophrairt.  ap.  Diony*.  Halir.,  v.,  73.) — r>. 
(Wachjmnth.  riollen.  f  .tert'nnm.,  I.,  i.,  p.  200. — nermann,  Pol. 
»ntiq.  of  Orecce.  y  (13  )— 7.  (Hyirin  ,  Poet  A»tron.,  ii.,  4.) — S. 
in  II..  i.i  , j>  389   -9    jr..  7  «  SS  ) 


iheodorus  ol  Colophon,  which  persons  u.vea  to  sin^ 
while  swinging  themselves  (h>  rate-  aiupaic).  It  i» 
therefore  probable  that  the  Athenian  maidens,  in 
remembrance  of  Erigone  and  the  other  Athenian 
women  who  had  hung  themselves,  swung  them- 
selves during  this  festival,  at  the  same  time  singing 
the  above-mentioned  song  of  Theodorus.1 

ALABAS'TER,  the  name  usually  given  by  art- 
ists and  antiquaries  to  that  varie'y  of  marble  whicn 
mineralogists  call  gypsum.    Alabaster  is  sometimes 
described  as  of  two  kinds;  but  this  is  an  error,  aa 
one  of  the  substances  so  called  is  a  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  therefore  not  alabaster  in  the  -ommon 
acceptation  of  the  term;  while  the  other,  tne  real 
alabaster  or  gypsum,  is  a  sulphate  of  lime.  Alabas- 
ter (gypsum)  is  translucent  or  semi-transparent,  and 
is  usually  of  a  white — a  /ellowish  white — and  green- 
ish colour,  though  sometimes  strong  brown  tints  and 
spots  appear  in  it.   When  the  varieties  of  colo»r 
I  occur  in  the  same  stone,  and  are  disposed  in  h^:  a 
\  or  horizontal  strata,  it  is  often  called  onyx  alabas- 
!  ter;  and  when  dispersed  irregularly,  as  ii  in  clouds, 
[  it  is  in  like  manner  distinguished  as  agate  alabas- 
j  ter.    These  varieties  in  the  colour  are  alluded  to 
by  Pliny:  "  Candore  interstincto  variis  colorH/us."% 
Though  much  softer  than  other  marbles,  and  on 
that  account  ill  adapted  for  sculpture  on  a  large 
scale,  it  is  capable  of  being  worked  to  a  very  fine 
surface,  and  of  receiving  a  polish. 

Alabaster  has  been  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
originally  from  Alabastron,  a  town  of  Egypt,  where 
there  was  a  manufactory  of  vessels  made  of  a  stone 
which  was  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
Pliny'  speaks  of  alabastrites,  using  that  term  for  the 
various  kinds  of  this  marble,  as  well  as  onyx,  prol> 
ably  from  the  texture  being  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  Greek,  Sicilian,  and  Italian  marb  es, 
which  he  was  more  accustomed  to  see,  and  which 
were  commonly  used  by  sculptors,  and  from  which 
he  thus  desired  to  distinguish  it.  He  observes  that 
it  was  chiefly  procured  in  his  time  from  Akbas- 
tron  and  Damascus.4 

Alabaster,  both  in  its  lorm  of  carbonate  o;  lime 
and  gypsum  (for,  from  the  confusion  that  exjsts  in 
the  description  of  some  monuments  of  antiquity,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  advert  to  both  varieties  under 
;  that  denomination),  was  employed  very  extensively 
by  the  ancients.  It  was  much  used  by  the  Egyp- 
j  tians  for  different  sorts  of  vases,  rilievi,  ornaments, 
covers  of  sarcophagi,  canopies,  and  sculpture  in 
general;  but,  from  the  absence  of  any  remains  of 
sculpture  in  that  material,  it  may  be  assumed  tha* 
alabaster  (gypsum)  was  little,  if  ever,  used  by  the 
artists  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  for  statues,  ri- 
lievi, or  busts.  Vessels  or  pots  used  for  containing 
perfumes,  or,  rather,  ointments,  were  often  called 
by  the  ancients  alabastra  or  alabnstri.  It  appears, 
from  the  account  of  Pliny,  that  these  pots  were 
usually  made  of  the  onyx  alabaster,  which  was 
considered  to  be  better  adapted  than  anv  other 
stone  for  the  preservation  01  perfumes.*  Martial 
says  cosmis  renolent  alabaslra*  and  Horace  appears 
to  allude  to  the  same  vessels  in  his  invitation  to 
Virgil.'  The  term  seems  to  have  been  employed 
to  denote  vessels  appropriated  to  these  uses,  even 
when  they  were  not  made  of  the  material  from 
which  it  is  supposed  tbev  originally  received  their 
name.  Theocritus  thus  speaks  of  golden  alabastra 
{XP^aeC  Ah'tfinnrpa*).  These  vessels  were  of  a  ta- 
pering shape,  and  very  often  had  a  long  narrow 
neck,  which  was  sealed;  so  that  when  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Lazarus,  is  said  bv  St.  Mark*  to  break  the 
alabaster-box  of  ointment  for  the  purpose  of  anoinW 
ing  our  Saviour,  it  appears  probaVs  that  she  onW 
broke  the  extremity  of  the  neck,  .vhich  was  thui 

1.  (Vif.  etiam  Athen.,  xit.,  p.  618.)— 2.  fH,  N.,  «xxYi,  11 
iiTTii..  54  )— 3.  (II.  N.,  mvi.,  12.) — 1  (II.  N,  nrrii.,  M 
— 5.  (II.  N.,  xiii..  3  ;  IXXrt,  12.)— 0.  (ji.,  viii.,  ».)— 7.  (Cin» 
i»  .  in..  7  )— H   (MvI.,it.,  114.)— 9.  (iit  ,  3  ) 
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jiosed.  The  alabastron  mentioned  by  the  Evange- 
lists was,  according  to  Eniphanius,  a  measure,  which 
contained  J  &ottic,  or  one  kotvXt)  (16  47  cubic  incit- 
es, or  .48  pints). 

ALABASTRI'TES.    ( Vid.  Alabaster.) 

ALAIA  (aXaia)  is  the  name  of  the  games  which 
acre  annually  celebrated  at  the  festival  of  Minerva, 
surnamed  Alea,  near  Tegea,  in  the  neighbourhood 
i  f  the  magnificent  temple  of  the  same  goddess.1 

ALA'RII  were  the  troops  of  the  allies  in  the  Ro- 
uan  army,  and  were  so  called  because  they  were 
lsually  stationed  in  the  wings  (Alee3).  The  alarii 
consisted  both  of  horse  and  foot  soldiers,  and  were 
:ommanded  by  praefec'i,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
legions  were  commanded  by  tribuni.3  The  cavalry 
of  the  allies  was  called  equites  alarii,  to  distinguish 
ihem  from  the  cavalry  of  the  legions  (equiles  legio- 
narii*);  and  the  infantry  was  called  cohortes  alarice* 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  cohortes  kgionariee. 

♦ALAU'DA  (Kopvdof,  Kopvdahoc,  and  icopvduv), 
the  Lark.  Aristotle  describes  two  species  of  this 
bird,  the  one  of  which  is  evidently  the  Alauda  cris- 
tata,  L.,  or  Crested  Lark ;  the  other  the  Alauda  cam- 
pestris,  or  Field  Lark.  The  former  is  the  Galerita 
of  Pliny,  and  is  clearly  the  species  alluded  to  by 
Aristophanes  in  his  Aves.' 

ALBUM  is  defined  to  be  a  tablet  of  any  material 
on  which  the  praetor's  edicts,  and  the  rules  relating 
to  actions  and  interdicts,  were  written.  The  tablet 
was  put  up  in  a  public  place,  in  order  that  all  the 
world  might  have  notice  of  its  contents.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  the  album  was  so  called, 
because  it  was  either  a  white  material  or  a  mate- 
rial whitened,  and,  of  course,  the  writing  would  be 
a  different  colour.  According  to  other  authorities, 
it  was  so  called  because  the  writing  was  in  white 
letters.  If  any  person  wilfully  altered  or  erased 
(corrupit)  anything  in  the  album,  he  was  liable  to 
an  action  albi  corrupti,  and  to  a  heavy  penalty.7 

Probably  the  word  album  originally  meant  any 
tablet  containing  anything  of  a  public  nature.  Thus, 
Cicero  informs  us  that  the  Annales  Maximi  were 
written  on  the  album  by  the  pontifex  maximus.8 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  was,  in  course  of  time, 
used  to  signify  a  list  of  any  public  body ;  thus  we 
find  the  expression  album  smaUrrivm,  used  by  Taci- 
tus,' to  express  the  list  of  senators,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  word  leuccma  used  by  Dion  Cassius.10 
The  phrase  album,  decurumum  signifies  the  list  of 
decuriones  whose  names  were  entered  on  the  al- 
bum of  a  municipium,  in  the  order  prescribed  by 
the  lex  municipalis,  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  the 
lex  extended. 11 

ALBUS  GALE'RUS,  or  ALBOGALE'RTJS,  a 
white  cap  worn  by  the  flamen  dialis  at  Rome.1'  Ac- 
cording to  Festus  (s.  v.),  it  was  made  of  the  skin 
of  a  white  victim  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  had  an 
olive  twig  inserted  in  the  top.  Its  supposed  form, 
as  derived  from  coins,  and  from  a  bas-relief  on  a 
Roman  temple,  is  that  ot  a  cap  fitted  closely  to  the 
head,  and  tied  under  the  chin."   (Vid.  Apex.) 

ALCATHOI'A  (aXmdola)  is  the  name  of  games 
celebrated  at  Megara,  in  commemoration  of  the 
hero  Alcathous,  son  of  Pelops,  who  had  killed  a 
lion  which  had  destroyed  Euippus,  son  of  King 
Mega  reus.14 

•AI/CE  or  ALCES"  (in  Greek  "AA/ci?),  the  name 
of  an  animal  described  by  Caesar  and  other  ancient 
writers,  and  the  same  with  the  modern  Elk  or  Moose 
Deer.  "It  was  the  opinion  of  Buffon,  that  the  Euro- 

1.  (Pans.,  viii.,  47,  «  3.)— 2.  (Lit.,  x.,  43  ;  mi.,  21.— Caes., 
Bell.  Gall.,  i.,  51.— Oincius,  ap.  Cell.,  xri.,  4.)— 3.  (Cass.,  Bell. 
Gall ,  i.,  39.— Suet.,  Octav.,  38.— Plin.,  Ep.,x.,  19.)— 4.  (Lit., 
mv.,  5;  xl.,  40.)— 5.  (Caes.,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  73,  83;  ii.,  18.)— 
8.  (Arist*.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  19.— Aristoph.,  Av.,  472.)— 7.  (Dig.  2,  tit. 
1,  a  79.1—8.  (De  Orat.,  ii.,  12.)— 9.  (Ann.,  iv.,  42.)— 10.  (It., 
3.)— 11.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  3.)— 12.  (Varro,  ap.  Gell.,  x.,  16.)— 13. 
(Causaei,  Mus.  Rom. — Sigonius,  de  Nom.  Rom.,  5. — Hope,  Cos- 
Ivmes,  ii.,  266.)— 14.  (Pinu.,  Isthm.,  viii.,  148.— Pans.,  i.,  42, 1) 
I  1—15  (Salmas  ad  Solin.,  20.) 
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pean  Elk  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks,  not  lues  it 
appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  Aristot  e.  That  4 
was,  however,  the  "A/l/c?  of  Pausanias,  the  Alee 
of  Caesar  and  Pliny,  the  Elch  of  the  Celts,  and  the 
iElg  or  Elg  of  the  northern  Europeans,  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  Pausanias  describes  it  as  beings 
"between  a  stag  and  a  camel;"1  and  though  iJie 
accounts  of  Caesar"  and  Pliny1  are  mingled  with  fa- 
ble, and  the  former  states  that  his  Alces  are  "  mn- 
tilce  cornibus"  (which  might  arise  from  the  accounts- 
of  those  who  had  seen  the  animal  at  the  period 
when  the  horns  had  exfoliated),  the  general  de- 
scription and  the  localities  given  by  both  are  al- 
most conclusive  as  to  the  animal  meant  to  be  des- 
ignated. The  "  labrwm  superius  preegrande,"  "  huge 
upper  lip,"  of  Pliny  is  very  expressive,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary development  of  this  part  might  well  re- 
call to  a  casual  observer  the  general  traits  of  the 
head  of  a  camel.  Whether  it  was  the  Lirrr6\a$oc 
(hippelaphus)  of  Aristotle,  is  a  question  which  will 
admit  of  much  discussion.  (Vid.  Hippelaphus.)- 
The  movements  of  the  Elk  are  rather  heavy,  and, 
the  shoulders  being  higher  than  the  r.roup,  it  can 
never  gallop,  but  shuffles  or  ambles  along,  its 
joints  cracking  at  every  step,  with  a  s<»und  heard  tc 
some  distance.  Increasing  its  speed,  the  hind  fee' 
straddle  to  avoid  treading  on  its  fore  heels,  and  it 
tosses  the  head  and  shoulders  like  a  horse  about  to 
break  from  a  trot  to  a  gallop.  It  does  not  leap,  but 
steps  without  effort  over  a  fallen  tree,  a  gate,  or  a 
split  fence.  During  its  progress,  it  holds  the  nose 
up,  so  as  to  lay  the  homs  horizontally  back.  This 
attitude  prevents  its  seeing  the  ground  distinctly; 
and,  as  the  weight  is  carried  very  high  upon  the  ele- 
vated legs,  it  is  said  sometimes  to  trip  by  tread- 
ing on  its  fore  heels,  or  otherwise,  and  occasionally 
to  give  itself  a  heavy  fall.  It  is  probably  owing  tc 
this  occurrence  that  the  Elk  was  believed  by  the 
ancients  to  have  frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy,  and 
to  be  obliged  to  smell  its  hoof  before  it  could  recov- 
er ;  hence  the  Teutonic  name  of  Elend  ("  misera- 
ble"), and  the  reputation  especially  of  the  fore  hood 
as  a  specific  against  the  disease." 

♦AL'CEA  (aluta  or  adnata),  most  probably  the 
Maiva  alcca,  or  Vervain  Mallow.* 

♦ALCE'DO.    (Vid.  Halcyon.) 

♦ALCIBIAD'IUM  (' klmiidSiov),  a  species  Of 
Anchusa.    (Vid.  Anchusa.) 

♦ALCY'ONE.    (Vid.  Halcyon.) 

ALEA,  gaming,  or  playing  at  a  game  of  chance 
of  any  kind.  Hence  aleo,  aleator,  a  gamester,  a 
gambler.  Playing  with  tali,  or  lessera,  was  general- 
ly understood,  because  this  was  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon game  of  chance  among  the  Romans. 

Gaming  was  forbidden  by  the  Roman  laws,  both 
during  the  times  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  em- 
perors.8 Hence  Horace,  alluding  to  the  progress 
of  effeminate  and  licentious  manners,  says  that 
boys  of  rank,  instead  of  riding  and  hunting,  now 
showed  their  skill  in  playing  with  the  hoop,  or  even 
at  games  of  chance,  although  they  were  illegal 
(vetita  legibus  alea*).  Gaming  was  also  condemned 
by  public  opinion.  "  In  his  gregibus,"  says  Cicero, 
"  omnes  aleatores,  omnes  adulteH,  omnes  impuri  im- 
pudicique  versanlur."'1  To  detect  and  punish  ex- 
cesses of  this  description  belonged  to  the  office  of 
the  aedUes." 

Games  of  chance  were,  however,  tolerated  in  ?ht 
month  of  December  at  the  Saturnalia,  which  was 
a  period  of  general  relaxation;'  and  among  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  old  men  were  al- 
lowed to  amuse  themselves  in  this  manner.10 

The  following  line  of  Publius  Syrus  shows  tiav 


1.  (ix.,  21.)— 2.  (Bell.  Gall.,  vi.,  26.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  Tiii.,  15.) 
4.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  154.)— 5.  (Cic,  Philip.,  ii.,  23.— Cod.  3,  tit.  43.; 
—6.  (Carm.  iii.,  24.)— 7.  (in  Cat.,  ii.,  10.)— 8.  (Martial,  xiT..  1.' 
—9.  (Martial,  iT.,  14. — Gellius,  xnii.,  13.)— 10  (Eurip.,  Meo 
67. — Cic,  Senect.,  16. — Jut.,  xiT.,  4.) 
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proffissJ  ftcimesten  made  a  regular  study  ol  their 
art: 

"  Aleator,  quaido  in  arte  est  metier,  lanto  nequio  ." 
Ovid  alludes  to  those  who  wrote  treatises  on  the 
•nbject: 

"  Sunt  aliis  serif  to.,  quUms  aka  luditur,  artes."1 
These  were  the  Hoyles  of  ancient  times,  among 
whom  we  find  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Emperor 
Claudi  is  himself:  "  Aleam  sluaiosissime  lusit,  de  cu- 
ius arU  librum  qitoque  emtsii."*  The  Emperors  Au- 
gustus and  Domitian  were  also  fond  of  gaming.' 

A  lea  sometimes  denotes  the  implement  used  in 
playing,  as  in  the  phrase  jacta  aka  est,  "  the  die  is 
cast,"  uttered  by  Julius  Caesar  immediately  before 
he  crossed  the  Rubicon;4  and  it  is  often  used  for 
chance,  or  uncertainty  in  general.' 

•ALEKTOJl  (aXinrup),  the  Cock.  (Vid.  Gal- 
ui.) 

ALEKTRUOMANTEI'A  (  aXenTpvouavreia  ),  a 
mode  of  divination  practised  by  the  Greeks.  The  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  were  written  in  a  circle;  a  grain 
of  wheat  or  barley  was  laid  upon  each  letter;  and  a 
cock,  consecrated  or  provided  for  the  occasion,  was 
placed  within  the  circle.  The  required  information 
was  obtained  by  putting  together  those  letters  off 
which  i*ie  cock  picked  the  grains  of  corn.  To  ob- 
tain a  fuller  answer,  they  laid  grains  of  com  upon 
!he  letters  a  second  lime,  and  repeated  ilie  process. 

AAEKTPTCNQN  A  TUN,  or  AAEKTPTONO- 
MAX'IA  (dXeKTpvovuv  ayuv,  or  u?*£KTpvovofiaxia),  a 
public  cockfight,  which  was  held  every  year  in  one 
of  the  theatres  of  Athens.  Cockfights,  in  general, 
were  exceedingly  common  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ;  but  the  origin  of  this  one  in  particular, 
which  was  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  is 
not  known ;  for  the  account  of  its  origin  giveD  by 
JSlian*  is  too  absurd  and  improbable  to  deserve 
credit.  He  says  that,  when  Theniisiucles  marched 
with  his  Athenians  against  the  Persians,  he  saw 
wo  cocks  fighting  against  each  other,  and  took  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  his  soldiers,  and  remind- 
ing them  that  these  cocks  were  neither  fighting  for 
their  country  nor  for  the  gods,  but  only  for  victory, 
&c.  This  speech  is  said  to  have  greatly  animated 
the  courage  of  the  Athenians;  and,  after  the  war, 
they  commemorated  the  event  which  had  proved 
80  useful  to  ihem  by  the  annual  festival  in  the  the- 
atre. 

AEEIPTE'RION.    ( Vid.  Alipt^e.) 

•AL'GA,  a  general  name  given  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  all  aquatic  plants,  which,  living  in  the 
waters,  are  accustomed  to  be  thrown  upon  the  banks 
of  rivers  or  the  shores  of  the  sea.  Such,  in  the  case 
of  fresh  water,  are  the  Confervx,  the  Potamogetons, 
the  Naiades,  &c. ;  and  in  that  of  the  salt  water,  the 
debris  of  marine  plants,  and  especially  the  Puats.'1 
The  term  Jpvov  is  applied  to  the  sea-aigae  by  Theo- 
phra-stus.' 

AL1CA  (aAtf.  jovrW),  •  A  k'"'1  °f  g™'"  re- 
sembling spelt,  which  was  also  called  zea*  II.  A 
broth,  soup,  or  porridge  made  out  of  this  grain,  and 
very  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  Pliny  states 
that  it  was  a  Roman  invention,  and  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, it  was  not  in  use  till  after  the  time  of  Pompey 
the  Great.'*  The  Greeks  had  a  somewhat  similar 
preparation,  which  they  called  nnauvri  Alica  was 
procured  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona  and 
Pisa,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  from  Egypt-  The 
best  came  from  Campania;  that  from  Egypt  was 
very  inferior.  It  was  prepared  by  first  bruising  the 
grain  in  a  wooden  mortar  to  separate  the  husks,  and 
uen  pounding  it  a  second  and  third  time  to  break  it 

1  (Tri»t.,  ii.,  471.)— 2.  (Snet.,  CUnd.,  33.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Am?., 
71.— Dora.,  21.)— 4.  (Sunt.,  Jul.,  32.)— J.  (Hot.,  Carm.  n., 
i  ,8.— V'iito,  de  Re  Rmt.,  i.,  18. — Colom.,  L,  Pref.— Cic,  Div., 
U..15.)— 6.  (V  H.,  M.,  28.)— 7.  (F*e,  Florn  He  Virile,  p.  m  ) 
—8.  (H.  P., it., 8.)— 9.  (Plm.,H.N.,irui.,7. 10.)— 10  (Pin.  .11. 
M.,  mi  .  25,  61.) 


into  smaller  pieces.  The  different  qualities  of  aire* 
made  by  each  of  these  processes  were  called  re- 
spectively grandissima  or  ap/uercma  (uyaipefia),  it- 
cuwlaria,  and  minima.  In  order  to  make  the  alica 
white  and  tender,  it  was  mixed  with  chalk  from  'he 
hills  between  .Naples  and  Puieoli.1  It  wis  used  as 
a  medicine,  for  which  purpose  it  was  eiuer  soaked 
in  water  mixed  with  honey  (mead,  aqua  muka).  oi 
boiled  down  into  a  broth,  or  into  porridge.  Pliny 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  mode  of  preparing  and 
administering  it,  and  of  the  diseases  in  which  it  v  as 
employed.8 

A  spurious  kind  of  alica  was  made  from  the  i  lie- 
nor spelt  (zea)  of  Africa,  the  ears  of  which  were 
broader  ana  blacker,  and  the  straw  shorter,  than  in 
the  Italian  plant.  Pliny  mentions  also  another  spu- 
rious kind  of  alica,  wThich  was  made  from  wheat.' 
Another  sort  of  alica  was  made  from  the  juice  of 
the  plantain.4 

AL'IMA,  or  AA'IMOZ  TPO<t>H  (ultfta,  or  hXipos 
rpo^fi),  (from  a,  negative,  and  At/zoc,  "hunger"),  a 
refreshment  used  by  Epimenides,  Pythagoras,  and 
other  philosophers.  Plato  states,  in  his  Dialogue  on 
Laws,  that  the  aXifia  of  Epimenides  was  composed 
of  mallows  and  asphodel.  Suidas  explains  it  as  a 
plant  which  grew  near  the  sea  (probably  the  sea- 
leek),  which  was  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  <papp.a- 
kov  'Enifievidiov,  and  was  thought  tn  promote  long 
life.  Hesychius  interprets  afyaMnc.  by  aMuoc 
Pliny  states  that  some  said  that  alimon  was  called 
asphodelos  by  Hesiod,  which  he  thinks  an  error; 
but  that  the  name  alimmi  was  applied  by  some  to  a 
dense  white  shrub,  without  thorns,  the  leaves  of 
which  resembled  those  of  the  olive,  but  were  Kofter. 
and  were  used  for  food;  and  by  others  to  a  potherb 
which  grew  by  the  sea,  "whence,"  says  Pliny,  "its 
name,"  confounding  uXi/iu^,  from  a  and  Xi/idc,  with 
a/upoc  from  a/*.'  The  name  appears  generally  to 
signify  a  medicinal  preparation  ol  equal  weights  ol 
several  herbs,  pounded  and  made  into  a  paste  with 
honey.  A  similar  preparation  for  quenching  thirsi 
(udiipoc  Tpo<t>v)  was  used  by  Pythagoras. 

ALIMENTA'RII  PUERI  ET  PUELL^.  Ii 
the  Roman  republic,  the  poorer  citizens  were  assist 
ed  by  public  distributions  of  corn,  oil,  and  money, 
which  were  called  amgiaria.  These  distributions 
were  not  made  at  stated  periods,  nor  to  any  but 
grown-up  inhabitants  of  Rome.  The  Emperor  Ner- 
va  was  the  first  who  extended  them  to  children,  and 
Trajan  appointed  them  to  be  made  every  month, 
boih  to  orphans  and  to  the  children  of  poor  parents. 
These  children  were  called  pueri  el  puclla  aiimentarii, 
and  also  (from  the  emperor)  pueri  puellaque  Ulpiani; 
and  the  officers  who  administered  the  institution 
were  called  quastures  pecuniee  alimentana,  qiiastvra 
alimentorum,  procwattrres  alimentorum,  or  prafech 
aliment/rnim. 

The  fragments  of  an  interesting  record  of  an  ii 
stitution  of  this  kind  by  Trajan  have  been  found  ai 
Velleia,  near  Placentia,  from  which  we  learn  the 
sums  which  were  thus  distributed.  The  money 
was  raised  in  this  case  by  lending  out  a  sum  on 
interest  at  five  per  cent.,  from  the  treasury  of  th» 
town,  on  the  security  of  lands  and  houses  A  simi- 
lar institution  was  founded  by  the  younger  Pliny  ai 
Comum.'  Trajan's  benevolent  plans  were  carrier1 
on  upon  a  larger  scale  by  Hadrian  and  the  Antu- 
nines.  Under  Commouus  and  Pertinax  the  distri- 
bution ceased.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
we  again  meet  wiih  aiimentarii  ptieri  and  miellae, 
who  were  called  .Mnmmttani,  in  honour  of  the  em- 
peror's mother.  We  leam,  from  a  decree  of  Ha- 
drian,' that  boys  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  insti- 
tution up  to  their  eighteenth,  and  girls  up  to  their 

I.  (Fib,  H.  N.,  mil.,  II,  29.)— 2.  (II.  N,  mi  ,  24,  Jl 
25,  61,  86  ;  xxti.,  7,  18  ;  xxnii.,  17,  67.)— 3.  fix.  N.,  xvm.,  11. 
29  (Pl,D.,  H.  N..  ixn.,  8,  28.)— 5  (Pirn.,  11.  N.,  mi.,  2J 

33.)— 6.  (Plin.,  Epirt.,  til,  18;  L,  8;  anil  the  mirnptioi  u 
Orelli,  1172.)— 7  ftTlp..  id  Dir.  34,  tit.  1,  «.  14.) 
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ouneenth  year;  and,  from  an  inscription,'  that  a 
boy  four  years  and  seven  months  old  received  nine 
times  the  ordinary  monthly  distribution  of  com.3 

ALIPTMS  (dheiKTai),  among  the  Greeks,  were 
persons  who  anointed  the  bodies  of  the  athletae 
preparatory  to  their  entering  the  palaestra.  The 
chief  object  of  this  anointing  was  to  close  the  pores 
of  lire  body,  in  order  to  prevent  much  perspiration, 
and  the  weakcess  consequent  thereon.  To  effect 
this  obj  jet,  the  oil  was  not  simply  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  body,  but  also  well  rubbed  into  the 
skin.'  The  oil  was  mixed  with  fine  African  sand, 
several  jars  full  of  which  were  found  in  the  baths 
of  Titus,  and  one  of  these  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  preparatory  anointing  was  called  ij 
■napaonevaoTiitT]  rpixpie.  Tne  athleta  «as  again 
anointed  after  the  contest,  in  order  to  restore  the 
tone  of  the  strained  muscles :  this  anointing  was 
called  v  unodepanetd.  He  then  bathed,  and  had 
the  c'ust,  sweat,  and  oil  scraped  off  his  body,  by 
means  of  an  instrument  similar  to  the  strigil  of  the 
Romans,  and  called  arXeyyic,  and  afterward  Zvorpa. 
The  aliptae  took  advantage  of  the  knowledge  they 
necessarily  acquired  of  the  state  of  the  muscles  of 
the  athletse,  and  their  general  strength  or  weakness 
of  body,  to  advise  them  as  to  their  exercises  and 
mode  of  life.  They  were  thus  a  kind  of  medical 
trainers,  tarpaA«nrat.*  Sometimes  they  even  su- 
perintended their  exercises,  as  in  the  case  of  Mile- 
sias.* 

Among  the  Romans,  the  aliptae  were  slaves,  who 
scrubbed  and  anointed  their  masters  in  the  baths. 
They,  too,  like  the  Greek  akeHraL,  appear  to  have 
attended  to  their  masters'  constitution  and  mode  of 
life.4  They  were  also  called  unctores.  They  used 
in  their  operations  a  kind  of  scraper  called  strigil, 
towels  (Umtea),  a  cruise  of  oil  (gultus),  which  was 
usuaLy  3f  horn,  a  bottle  (vid.  Ampulla),  and  a 
maD  vesse.  called  ientiaulc.    {Vid.  Baths.) 

The  apartment  in  the  Greek  palaestra  where  the 
anointing  was  performed  was  called  dXtmriipiov  ; 
that  in  the  Roman  baths  was  called  uncbtiarium. 

•ALIS'MA,  an  aquatic  herb,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Water  Plantain.  Pliny  speaks  of  it 
as  an  antidote  against  certain  venomous  creatures, 
and  also  against  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog.  For  this 
he  is  not  so  much  to  be  blamed,  since  even  some 
modern  practitioners  have  recommended  it  as  anti- 
hydrophobic.  Sprengel  makes  the  Alisma  of  which 
Pliny  speaks  the  A.  Parnassijolium ;  this  species, 
however,  has  never  been  found  in  Greece.  Sibthorp 
is  more  correct  in  designating  it  the  A.  planlago.1 

*ALL'IUM  (anopodov),  Garlic.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  onopodov  of  Theophras- 
tus and  Dioscorides  is  the  Allium  sativum,  manured 
Garlic,  although  Stackhouse  prefers  the  A.  scoro- 
doprasum.  R.  Stephens  suggests  that  the  wild  Gar- 
lic should  be  called  dippoaKopodov,  and  not  btpiooico- 
poSov.  Pliny  informs  us  that  garlic  was  much  used 
among  the  Italian  rustics  as  a  medicine.8  Galen 
also  speaks  of  it  as  such.'  Among  the  Athenians 
it  was  a  great  favourite  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
seems  to  have  been  sold  at  the  same  shops  with 
bread  and  wine.10  Fighting-cocks  were  also  fed 
upon  it,  to  make  them  more  pugnacious.11  Great 
prophylactic  virtues  were  formerly  ascribed  to  this 
plant,  and,  among  other  active  properties,  that,  in 
particular,  of  neutralizing  the  venom  of  serpents.1* 

1.  (F*bretti,235,619.)— 2.  (AureL  Vict.,  Epit.  jrii.,  4.— Capi- 
lolmus  Ant  Pi.,  b.— Id.,  M.  Aur.,  26.— Id.,  Pert.,  9.— Spart., 
Had.,  T. — Lampnd.,  Sev.  Alex.,  57. — F.  A.  Wolf,  "  Von  einer 
nilden  Stiftung  Trajans.") — 3.  (Plutarch,  de  Tuenda  Sanitate, 
e.  15,  p  301*.  Taneh.)— 4.  (Celsus,  i.,  1.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxix.,  1, 
I.) — 5.  (Pindar,  Olymp.  viii.,  54-71,  and  B3ckh's  note.) — 6. 
'Cicero,  Ep.  Fam.,  i.,  9,  35. — Seneca,  Ep.  56. — Juvenal,  Sat. 
■ii ,  76 ;  vi.,  422  )— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxv.,  10.— Fee,  in  Plin.,  1.  c. 
—Sprengel,  H  R.  H.,  i.,  171. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  iajiaeur 
nev)—  8.  (H  N.,  xuc,  6.)— 9.  (Meth.  Med.,  xii.,  18.)  — 10. 
Hit  shell,  in  Aristoph.,  Acham.,  150  (174).) — 11  (Aristoph., 
Bq..  493.)  —12.  (jEmil.  Macer,  as  cited  Fee.) 
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So  diversified,  indted,  were  its  charatteristice,  thai 
it  need  excite  no  surprise  to  find  it  adired  on  the 
one  hand,  along  with  the  other  species  cf  allium,  by 
the  people  of  Egypt,  and  banished  on  the  other  fiom 
the  tables  of  the  delicate  at  Rome.  Hoiace  assigns 
it  as  fit  food  only  for  reapers it  was,  however,  a 
great  lavourite  also  with  the  Roman  soldieis  and  sail- 
ors.3 The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  who  often  experience  the  need  of  exciting 
the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach,  hold  garlic  in 
much  higher  estimation,  on  this  account,  than  those 
of  more  northern  regions.  Theophrastus  makes  the 
Allium  cyprium  the  largest  in  size  of  the  several 
species  of  this  plant.' 

ALLU'VIO.  "  That,"  says  Gaius,*  "  appears  lc 
be  added  to  our  land  by  alluvio,  which  a  river  adds 
to  our  land  (ager)  so  gradually  that  we  cannot  esti- 
mate how  much  is  added  in  each  moment  of  time; 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  it  is  that  which  is 
added  so  gradually  as  to  escape  observation.  But 
if  a  river  (at  once)  takes  away  a  part  of  your  land, 
and  brings  it  to  mine,  this  part  still  remains  your 
property."  There  is  the  same  definition  by  Gaius 
in  his  Res  Cotidiance*  with  this  addition :  " If  the 
part  thus  suddenly  taken  away  should  adhere  for  a 
considerable  time  to  my  land,  and  the  trees  on  such 
part  should  drive  their  roots  into  my  land,  from 
that  time  such  part  appears  to  belong  to  my  land." 
The  acquisitio  per  alkivionem  was  considered  by  the 
Roman  jurists  to  be  by  the  jus  gentium,  in  the 
Roman  sense  of  that  term. 

According  to  a  constitution  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  there  was  no  jus  alluvionis  in  the 
case  of  agri  limitati.6  Cvrcumluvio  differs  from 
alluvio  in  this,  that  the  whole  of  the  land  in  ques- 
tion is  surrounded  by  water,  and  subject  to  ita 
action.  Cicero'  enumerates  the  jura  alluvionvm 
and  circumluviormm  as  matters  included  nner  the 
head  of  causes  centummrales. 

The  doctrine  of  alluvio,  as  stated  by  B  racton  in 
the  chapter  De  acquirendo  Rerum  Dcminio*  is  taken 
from  the  Digest,9  and  is  in  several  passages  a  copy 
of  the  words  of  Gaius,  as  cited  in  the  Digest. 

*AL'NUS  (Klr/8pa10),  the  Alder.  The  wood  of 
this  tree,  which  is  lighter  than  that  of  many  others, 
was  first  employed,  according  to  the  poets,  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation.11  It  was  also  much  used 
among  the  Romans  for  water-pipes,13  and  is  still 
ranked  among  the  best  materials,  next  to  metal,  for 
these,  and  for  under-ground  purposes  generally.  The 
alder  is  an  inhabitant  of  swamps  and  meadows  in 
all  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  North 
America.  Virgil  is  not  consistent  with  himself  as 
regards  the  name  of  this  tree.  In  his  sixth  Eclogue" 
he  makes  the  sisters  of  Phaethon  to  have  been 
changed  into  alders ;  but  in  the  iEneid14  he  gives 
the  poplar,  as  Ovid  does."  The  species  of  alder 
most  common  in  Greece  is  the  Alm/us  oblongata, 
Wild. 

*AL'OE,  the  Aloe,  or  Aloes-tree.  Neither  Hip- 
pocrates nor  Theophrastus  notices  this  plant,  but 
Dioscorides,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  two  kinds 
of  it."  He  says  it  is  mostly  brought  from  India, 
but  that  the  plant  grows  in  Arabia  and  the  maritime 
parts  of  Asia.  The  story  related  by  sccr  e  writers, 
that  Aristotle  recommended  the  aloe  tc  A.exander 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  ci  Socotora, 
appears  unworthy  of  belief,  and  yet  it  probably  was 
the  Socotorine  aloe  with  which  the  ancients  were 
most  familiar.  Fee  thinks  that  the  African  aloe 
was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  that 


1.  (Epod.  iii.,  4.)— 2.  (Plaut.,  Pcen.,  v.,  5,  54.— Arixtoph., 
Acharn.,  1.  c.) — 3.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  4. — Diosoor.,  ii., 
181.)— 4.  (ii.,  70,  seqq.)— 5.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  1,  s.  7.)— 6.  (D.g.  40, 
tit.  1,  s.  16.)— 7.  (De  Orat.,  i.,  38.)— 8.  (fol.  9.)— 9.  (41,  tit.  I,  a. 
7.)— 10.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  4;  iii.,  3.— Horn.,  Odyss ,  v. 
64.)— 11.  (Fee,  Flore  de  Virgile.  p  nv)— 12.  (Phn.,  H  N, 
xvi.,  42.)— 13.  (v.  63.)— 14  (x.,  190.)— 15  (Met  ,  ii.,  310.  leqq.) 
—16  (iii.,  22) 
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*  species  quite  rare  at  the  present  day  ("  aloes  luci- 
de,  ou  en  larmes")  was  one  of  the  kinds  employed 
by  them.1  Aloes,  ".hough  still  much  used  in  medi- 
cine, are  prescribed  in  very  few  of  the  cases  men- 
tioned by  Pliny.'  According  to  Ainslie,  however, 
the  inhabitants  of  India  still  use  them  with  great 
success  in  affections  of  the  eyes.  Olaus  Celsius3 
derives  the  word  aloe  from  the  Arabic  alioeh.  Pliny 
mentions  a  mineral  substance  called  aloe,  which  is 
the  same  with  the  bitumen  of  Judaea,  and  which 
was  employed  in  Egypt  in  embalming  bodies.4 

ALO'A  (a/Mia  or  dkua),  an  Attic  festival,  but  cele- 
brated principally  at  Eleusis,  in  honour  of  Demeter 
and  Dionysus,  the  inventors  of  the  plough  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  took  place 
every  year  after  the  harvest  was  over,  and  only 
fruits  were  offered  on  this  occasion,  partly  as  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  benefits  the  hus- 
bandman had  received,  and  partly  that  the  next 
harvest  might  be  plentiful.  We  learn  from  Demos- 
thenes' that  it  was  unlawful  to  offer  any  bloody 
sacrifice  on  the  day  of  this  festival,  and  that  the 
priests  alone  had  the  privilege  to  offer  the  fruits. 
The  festival  was  also  called  daXixsia*  or  -crvyKOfiic- 
Tjjpia. 

AAOriOY  TPA*H  {aAoyiui  yp(-<?y),  an  action 
which  might  be  brought  before  the  logistae  (Xoyio- 
rai),  at  Athens,  against  all  ambassadors  who  neg- 
lected to  pass  their  accounts  whei.  their  term  of 
office  expired.' 

•ALOPE  CIA  S,  a  species  of  fish,  called  by  Pliny 
the  Sea-fox  (  Vulpes  marina*'),  and  the  same,  proba- 
bly, with  the  Fox-shark  of  modern  naturalists.'  The 
name  comes  from  the  Greek  u?mtt7i^,  "  a  fox." 

•ALO'PECIS  ((iXun-f/ci'f,)  a  species  ol  vine  pro- 
ducing clusters  of  grapes  resembling  the  tail  of  a 
fax.    It  is  now  extinct." 

•AI.OPECU'RUS  {aXuntKovpoc),  a  plant,  which 
Spreagel  suggests  may  be  the  Saccharum  cylindri- 
mm,  and  Stackhouse  the  Phleum  crinilum,  Fl. 
trac.,  or  Hairy  Cat's-tail  grass.  Its  spike  is  de- 
eribed  by  Theophrastus  as  being  "  soft,  downy, 
kick,  and  like  the  tails  of  foxes."11  This  agrees 
well  with  the  spike  of  the  Alopecurus,  L.,  or  Foxtail 
grass.11  The  name  comes  from  a/Miry^,  "  a  fox," 
•jm!  oipd,  "  a  tail." 

♦ALO'PEX.    (Vid.  Volpes.) 

•AL'SINE  (i'/jjivr)),  an  herb,  which  Sprengel,  in 
bis  History  of  Botany,  recognises  as  the  Stellaria 
nemTiim,  or  Wood  Stitchwort ;  but,  in  his  notes  to 
Diaveorides,  he  expresses  himself  doubtfully  con- 
cerning it.  Schneider  is  undecided  whether  the 
AJioiwi  of  Theophrastus  be  the  same  as  that  of  Di- 
wcori.^js." 

ALTATIE.    (Vid.  Ara.) 

•ALTER'CUM,  the  Arabian  (?)  name,  according 
to  Plin>,  of  the  Hyoscyamus.1* 

•ALfJM,  a  plant.    {Vid.  Sympiiyton.) 

•ALU'jVIEN.    ( Vul.  Styptkru.) 

•ALY'PON  (aXurrov),  an  herb,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  that  which  produced  Turbit  Sprengel 
and  SiUhorp  mark  it  as  the  GMmlaria  alvrpum}* 

•Al.VSS'ON  (t'lAvamiv),  a  plant.  The  uXvooov  of 
Galen  and  Paulus  ,/Egineta  is  the  Manabium  alys- 
tum,  vulgarly  called  Galen's  Mad  wort.  That  of 
Dioscorides  is  a  very  different  plant,  and  cannot  be 
Tery  satisfactorily  determined.  Sprengel  hesitates 
whether  In  refer  it,  with  Dodonajus,  to  the  Farselia 
clypeatn,  or,  with  Oolumna,  to  the  Veronica  arvensis, 
cr  vumlaiui,  I..,  our  Speedwell." 


1.  (m  Plm..  H  N.,  xxni.,  4  p.  294.)— 2.  (II.  N.,  «Yii.,  4.) 
—I.  (i  13«  )— »  <F'e.  in  Plin.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (c.  Nc*r.,  p.  1385.) 
•  (Ifeaych..  »  ».| — 7  (Said. — Hcsych. — Meier.  Att.  Process, 
p.  Ml.)— 8  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  a.,  43.)— 9.  (Adnn.s,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
—10.  (Pee,  in  Plin..  H.  N.,  nr.,  3.)— 11.  (Theophnurt.,  H.  P., 
m.,  10  ) — 12  (Adam*,  Append.,  s.  ».) — 13.  (Theophnurt.,  II.  P., 
u.,  lJ.-Dio.uir..  iv.,  87.1—14.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xit.,  4.— Com- 
pare, bowerei,  Scnbon.,  I.arjf.  compos..  181.) — 15.  (Adams,  Ap- 
ssmd  .  •.  t.) — 10  (Diotcor..  iii .  OS. — Adams,  Append.,  ■.  t.) 


ALUTA.   (Vid.  Calceds.) 

ALU 'TAJ  {uMTai),  persons  whose  business  ft 
was  to  keep  order  in  the  public  games.  They  re- 
ceived their  orders  from  an  uAvTupxnc,  who  was 
himself  under  the  direction  of  the  agonothetse,  01 
hellanodicae.  Tl  ay  are  only  found  at  Olyrnpia;  u. 
other  places,  the  same  office  was  discharged  by  the 
jiaoTtyoipdpoi. 

•ALPHESTES  (a?.<pvoTTic),  a  specits  of  fish,  tb* 
same  with  the  Cynedus  of  Pliny.  It  is  the  Labrm 
cynedus,  L.,  in  French  Canude.  According  to  Ron- 
dolet,  it  is  about  a  foot  long,  and  its  flesh  is  easy  of 
digestion.  In  the  Did.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  the  Alphest  is 
described  as  being  a  small  fish,  having  a  purple 
back  and  belly,  with  yellow  sides.1 

AMANUENSIS,  or  AD  MANUM  SERVUS, 
a  slave  or  freedman,  whose  office  it  was  to  write 
letters  and  other  things  under  his  master's  direction. 
The  amanuensis  must  not  be  confounded  with  an- 
other son  of  slaves,  also  called  ad  manum  servi,  who 
were  always  kept  ready  to  be  employed  in  any  busi- 
ness.' 

♦AMARACUS  (audpaKoc),  a  plant.  Dioscorides 
and  the  scholiast  on  Meander^  state  that  the  Amara- 
cus  is  the  same  as  the  Sampsuchus  (odfifvxov) , 
and  yet  Galen  and  Paulus  ./Egineta  treat  of  them 
separately.  Matthiolus  seems  to  think  it  highly 
probable  that  it  is  the  common  Marjoram,  but  the 
late  commentators  are  much  at  variance  about  it 
Thus  Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H., 
marks  it  as  the  Origanum  marjoranoides,  but  in  the 
second,  according  to  Schneider,  he  is  disposed  to  re- 
fer the  audpaKoc  x'AUP"Q  of  Theophrastus  to  the 
Hyacinthus  Comosus.  Stackhouse  prefers  the  Ori- 
ganum jEgyptiacum,  and  Dierbacn  the  Teucrium 
Marum,  or  Mastich.  Upon  reference  to  the  Com- 
mentary of  Matthiolus  on  the  pdpav  of  Dioscorides,* 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  last  opinion  had  been  for- 
merly entertained,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  a  very 
plausible  one.* 

•AMARANTH'US  (duapavToc),  the  Amaranth, 
or  Never-fading,  as  its  name  indicates,  from  u,  priv., 
and  fiapaivu,  "to  wither."  According  to  Pliny,*  the 
amaranth  appears  in  the  month  of  August,  and 
lasts  until  autumn.  That  of  Alexandrea  was  the 
most  esteemed.  What  the  same  writer,  however, 
states,  that  the  flowers  of  the  amaranth  bloom  anew 
on  being  plunged  into  water,  is  not  very  exact.  As 
the  flowers  are  of  a  very  dry  kind,  they  have  not 
much  humidity  to  lose,  and  therefore  may  be  pre- 
served merely  for  a  long  time.  The  description 
which  Pliny  gives  of  his  Amaranlhus,  which  is  also 
that  of  Theophrastus,  points  at  once  to  the  Celosii 
crislata,  a  plant  originally  from  Asia,  but  cultivate 
in  Italy  a  long  time  before  Pliny's  day.  Bauhin  b» 
lievesthat  this  plant  is  to  be  found  in  "Theophrastus 
under  the  name  of  <P?m^,  which  Theodore  Gaza 
translates  by  flamma.  The  uudpavroc  of  Dioscorides* 
is  another  plant,  probably  the  Gnaphalium  Slaxhas 
of  Linnaeus.  The  ancients,  far  less  advanced  than 
the  moderns  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  stuffs,  were 
unable,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  to  imitate  the  softness 
of  the  amaranth.  The  modems,  however,  have 
succeeded  in  this,  and  have  even  surpassed,  in  the 
fabrication  of  their  velvet,  the  beautiful  downy  sur- 
face of  this  flower.  The  common  name  of  tht 
plant,  therefore,  patse-vdows,  given  to  it  when  the  art 
of  fabricating  stuffs  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  suits  no 
longer,  and  the  Italian  appellation,  fior  di  vdluU 
("velvet-flower"),  is  much  more  applicable.* 

AMARUNTHIA  or  AMARU'SIA  (dfiapvvBia <* 
dfiapvma),  a  festival  of  Artemis  Amarynthia,  or  Am- 
arysia,  celebrated,  as  it  seems,  originally  at  A  ma 
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rynthus,  in  Euboea,  with  extra ordinary  splendour; 
but  it  was  also  solemnized  in  several  places  in  Atti- 
ca, such  as  Athmone ;'  and  the  Athenians  held  a  fes- 
tival, as  Pausanias  says,  in  honour  of  the  same  god- 
dess, in  no  way  less  brilliant  than  that  in  Euboea.3 
The  festival  in  Euboea  was  distinguished  for  its 
splendid  processions ;  and  Strabo  himself 3  seems  to 
have  seen,  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  Amarynthia,  a 
column  on  which  was  recorded  the  splendour  with 
which  the  Eretrians  at  one  time  celebrated  this  fes- 
tival. The  inscription  stated  that  the  procession 
was  formed  of  three  thousand  heavy-armed  men, 
six  hundred  horsemen,  and  sixty  chariots.* 

AMBARVA'LIA.    (  Vid.  Arvales  Fratres.) 

♦AMBER.    (Vid.  Elect  rum.) 

AMBiLCJ  'TRIUM.    (  Vid.  Lustrum.) 

AM  BITUS,  which  literally  signifies  "a  going 
about,"  cannot,  perhaps,  be  raore  nearly  expressed 
than  by  our  word  canvassing.  After  the  plebs  had 
formed,  a  distinct  class  at  Rome,  and  when  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens  had  become  very  greatly 
increased,  we  frequently  read,  in  the  Roman  writers, 
of  the  great  efforts  which  it  was  necessary  for  can- 
didates to  make  in  order  to  secure  the  votes  of  the 
citizens.  At  Rome,  as  in  every  community  into 
which  the  element  of  popular  election  enters,  solici- 
tation of  votes,  and  open  or  secret  influence  and 
bribery,  were  among  the  means  by  which  a  candi- 
date secured  his  election  to  the  offices  of  state. 

Whatever  may  be  the  authority  of  the  piece  en- 
titled "  CI.  Ciceronis  de  Petitione  Consulatus  ad  M. 
Tullium  Fratrem,"  it  seems  to  present  a  pretty  fair 
picture  of  those  arts  and  means  by  which  a  candi- 
date might  lawfully  endeavour  to  secure  the  votes 
of  the  electors,  ana  also  some  intimation  of  those 
means  which  were  not  lawful,  and  which  it  was  the 
object  of  various  enactments  to  repress.  As  the 
terms  which  relate  to  the  canvassing  for  public 
places  often  occur  in  the  Roman  writers,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  mention  the  principal  among  them 
here 

A  candidate  was  called  petitor,  and  his  opponent, 
With  reference  to  him,  competitor.  A  candidate 
(candidatus)  was  so  called  from  his  appearing  in  the 
pul  He  places,  such  as  the  fora  and  Campus  Mar- 
tins, before  his  fellow-citizens,  in  a  whitened  toga. 
On  f  ach  occasions,  the  candidate  was  attended  by 
his  i  fiends  (deductores),  or  followed  by  the  poorer 
citizens  (sectatoies),  who  could  in  no  other  manner 
sh  jw  their  good- will  or  give  their  assistance.6  The 
word  assiduitas  expressed  both  the  continual  pres- 
ence of  the  candidate  at  Rome,  and  his  continual 
solicitations.  The  candidate,  in  going  his  rounds 
or  taking  his  walk,  was  accompanied  by  a  nomen- 
claior,  who  gave  him  the  names  of  such  persons  as 
he  might  meet;  the  candidate  was  thus  enabled  to 
address  them  by  their  name,  an  indirect  compliment 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  generally  gratifying  to  the 
electors.  The  candidate  accompanied  his  address 
with  a  shake  of  the  hand  (prensatio).  The  term 
benignitas  comprehended  generally  any  kind  of  treat- 
ing, as  shows,  feasts,  &c.  Candidates  sometimes 
left  Rome,  and  visited  the  colonise  and  municipia, 
in  which  the  citizens  had  the  suffrage ;  thus  Cicero 
proposed  to  visit  the  Cisalpine  towns  when  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship.' 

That  ambitus,  which  was  the  object  of  several 
pena.  enactments,  taken  as  a  generic  term,  compre- 
hended the  two  species,  ambitus  and  largitinnes  (bri- 
bery). LAberalitas  and  benignitas  are  opposed  by 
Cicero,  as  things  allowable,  to  ambitus  and  largitio. 
as  things  illegal.7  Money  was  paid  for  votes;  and 
in  order  to  ensure  secrecy  and  secure  the  elector, 
persons  called  interprets  were  employed  to  make 
the  bargain,  sequesVres  to  hold  the  money  till  it  was 
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to  be  paid,1  and  divisores  to  distribute  it.*  Tin 
offence  of  ambitus  was  a  matter  which  belonged  to 
the  judicia  publica,  and  the  enactments  against  it 
were  numerous.  One  ol  the  earliest,  though  not  the 
earliest  of  all,  the  Lex  ^Emilia  Baebia  (B.C.  182), 
was  specially  directed  against  largitiones.  The  Lei 
j  Cornelia  Fulvia  (B.C.  159)  punished  the  offence 
!  with  exile.  The  Lex  Acilia  Calpurnia  (B.C.  67) 
i  imposed  a  fine  on  the  offending  party,  with  exclusion 
|  from  the  senate  and  all  public  offices.  The  Lex 
j  Tullia  (B.C.  63),  passed  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero, 
in  addition  to  the  penalty  of  the  Acilian  law,  inflicted 
ten  years'  exilium  on  the  offender ;  and,  among 
other  things,  forbade  a  person  to  exhibit  gladiatorial 
shows  {gladiatores  dare)  within  any  two  years  in 
which  he  was  a  candidate,  unless  he  was  required 
to  do  so,  on  a  fixed  day,  by  a  testator's  will.3  Two 
years  afterward,  the  Lex  Aufidia  was  passed,  by 
which,  among  other  things,  it  was  provided  that,  if 
a  candidate  promised  (pronuniiavit)  money  to  a 
tribe,  and  did  not  pay  it,  he  should  be  unpunished ; 
if  he  did  pay  the  money,  he  should  farther  pay  to 
each  tribe  (annually  1)  3000  sesterces  as  long  as  he 
lived.  This  enactment  occasioned  the  witticism  of 
Cicero,  who  said  that  Clodius  observed  this  law  by 
anticipation,  for  he  promised,  but  did  not  pay.*  The 
Lex  Licinia  (B.C.  58)  was  specially  directed  against 
the  offence  of  sodalitium,  or  the  wholesale  bribery 
of  a  tribe  by  gifts  and  treating;5  and  another  lex, 
passed  (B.C.  52)  when  Pompey  was  sole  consul, 
had  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a  speedier 
course  of  proceeding  on  trials  for  ambitus.  All 
these  enactments  failed  in  completely  accomplish- 
ing their  object.  That  which  no  law  could  suppress, 
so  long  as  the  old  popular  fbrm>  retained  any  cf 
their  pristine  vigour,  was  accompli^  led  by  the  impt 
rial  usurpation.  Julius  Caesar,  when  dictator,  nom 
inated  half  the  candidates  for  public  offices,  exeeni 
the  candidates  for  the  consulship,  and  notified  his 
pleasure  to  the  tribes  by  a  civil  circular;  the  popu- 
lus chose  the  other  half.6  The  Lex  Julia  de  Ambitt 
was  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus;  but  the  offence 
of  ambitus,  in  its  proper  sense,  soon  disappeared, 
in  consequence  of  all  elections  being  transferred 
from  the  comitia  to  the  senate,  which  Tacitus,  in 
speaking  of  Tiberius,  briefly  expresses  thus :  "  The 
comitia  were  transferred  from  the  campus  to  the 
patres." 

While  the  choice  of  candidates  was  thus  partly 
in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  bribery  and  corruption 
still  influenced  the  elections,  though  the  name  of 
ambitus  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  longer  applicable. 
But  in  a  short  time,  the  appointment  to  public  offices 
was  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  emperors ;  and  the 
magistrates  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  populus,  were 
merely  the  shadow  of  that  which  had  once  a  sub- 
stantial form.  A  Roman  jurist  of  the  imperial 
period  (Modestinus),  in  speaking  of  the  Julia  Lex 
de  Ambitu,  observes,  "  This  law  is  now  obsolete  in 
the  city,  because  the  creation  of  magistrates  is  the 
business  of  the  princeps,  and  does  not  depend  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  populus;  but  if  any  one  in  a  muni- 
cipium  should  offend  against  this  law  in  canva  ising 
for  a  saeerdotium  or  magistratus,  he  is  punished, 
according  to  a  senatus  consultum,  with  infamy,  and 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  100  aurei."7 

The  trials  for  ambitus  were  numerous  in  the  time 
of  the  Republic.  The  oration  of  Cicero  in  defence 
of  L.  Mnrena,  who  was  charged  with  ambitus,  and 
that  in  defence  of  Cn.  Plancius,  who  was  charged 
with  that  offence  specially  called  sodalitium,  are  both 
extant." 

AMBAQ'ZEJ22  TPA^H  (auSTiuaeuc  ypa<f>ri\  an 
action  broueht  in  the  Athenian  courts  against  an  in- 
dividual who  had  procured  the  abortion  of  a  mail 
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odd  by  means  ol  a  potion  {afiiXud/Mo-u  The  loss 
T&  a  speech  of  Lysias  on  this  subject  has  deprived 
is  of  tke  opinions  of  the  Athenians  on  this  crime. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  looked 
cjion  as  a  capital  offence.1 

Among  the  Romans,  this  crime  (partus  abactio,  or 
abortus  procuratio)  seems  to  have  been  originally  un- 
noticed by  the  laws.  Cicero  relates  that,  when  he 
gas  in  Asia,  a  woman  who  had  procured  the  abor- 
tion of  her  offspring  was  punished  with  death;* 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  accordance 
cith  the  Roman  iaw.  Under  the  emperors,  a  wom- 
in  who  had  procured  the  abortion  of  her  own 
cuiid  was  punished  with  exile  ;3  and  those  who  gave 
the  potion  which  caused  the  abortion  were  con- 
demned to  the  mines  if  of  lov  rank,  or  were  ban- 
ished to  an  island,  with  the  loss  of  part  of  their 
property,  if  they  were  in  respectable  circumstances.* 
AMBRO'SIA  (a/i6pooia),  festivals  observed  in 
Greece  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  which  seem  to  have 
derived  their  name  from  the  luxuries  ol  the  table, 
or  from  the  indulgence  of  drinking.  According  to 
Tzetzes  on  Hesiod,4  these  festivals  were  solemnized 
in  the  month  of  Lenaeon,  during  the  vintage. 

AMBRO'SIA  (LpSpooia).  I.  The  food  of  the  gods, 
which  conferred  upon  them  eternal  youth  and  im- 
mortality, and  was  brought  to  Jupiter  by  pigeons.4 
It  was  also  used  by  the  gods  for  anointing  ilieir  body 
and  hair;'  whence  we  read  of  the  ambrosial  locks 
of  Jupiter  (ufi6p6oiaL  xairai).*  II.  A  plant,  Uie  same 
with  the  Ambrosia  mariiima* 

AMBUR'BIUM  or  AMBURBIA'LE,  a  sacri- 
fice which  was  performed  at  Rome  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  city,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ambar- 
valia  was  intended  for  the  purification  of  the  coun- 
try. The  victims  were  carried  through  the  whole 
tf.wn,  and  the  sacrifice  was  usually  performed  when 
any  danger  was  apprehended  in  consequence  of  the 
appearance  of  prodigies,  or  other  circumstances.10 
Scaliger  supposes  that  the  amburbium  and  ambar- 
valia  were  the  same,  but  their  difference  is  expressly 
asserted  by  Servius"  and  Vopiscus  (amburbium  cek- 
hratum,  ambarvalia  promissa).1* 

AME'AIOT  AIKH  (aueXiov  6Uri),  an  action  men- 
tioned by  Hesychius,  which  appears  to  have  been 
brought  by  a  landlord  against  his  tenant,  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  ayeupyiov  di'/ci? :  at  least  we  have 
no  information  of  the  difference  between  them, 
though  it  is  probable  that  some  existed.  (Vid. 
ArEUPriOT  AIKH.) 

AMEN'TUM,  a  leathern  thong,  either  applied 
for  fastening  the  sandal  to  the  foot,  or  tied  to  the 
middle  of  the  spear,  to  assist  in  throwing  it. 

The  thong  ofthe  sandal  is  more  frequently  called 
carrigia,  ligula,  or  lorum;  so  that  amentum,  is  com- 
monly employed  in  the  latter  of  the  two  significa- 
tions above  expressed :  e.  g., 

"  lnlrtulwnl  acres  arcus,  ameniaque  Urrquent."1' 
"  Amentum  digitis  len/le  prioribus, 
El  lotis  jaculum  dirige  viribus."1* 

We  are  not  informed  how  the  amentum  added  to 
the  effect  of  throwing  the  lance  ;  perhaps  it  was  by 
living  it  rotation,  ai.d  hence  a  greater  degree  of 
Heaviness  and  directness  in  its  flight,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  ball  shot  from  a  rifle-gun.  This  supposition 
both  suits  the  expressions  relative  to  the  insertion 
of  the  fingers,  and  accounts  for  the  frequent  use  of 
the  verh  torifuere,  to  whirl  or  twist,  in  connexion 
with  thi-  mbject.  Compare  the  above-cited  passage 
of  Virgil  with  such  as  the  following:  Amenlalns 
kat'as  li>ri/urbi/."lt 
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"  Inserit  amcnto  digitos.  r,er  pbira  tncutus 
Injuvenem  torsit  jacuiiim."' 
In  the  annexed  figure,  taken  from  Sir  W.  Hanoi 
ton's  Etruscan  Vases,*  the  amentum  seems  to  ba 
attached  to  the  spear  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  t 
little  above  the  middle. 


•AMETHYST'US  (apt0varov  or  -oc),  the  Am*. 
thyst,  a  precious  stone  of  a  purple  or  violet  colouj 
in  different  degrees  ol  deepness.  In  modern  min- 
eralogy, the  name  has  been  applied  to  two  prccioui 
stones  of  essentially  different  natures:  1.  the  Ori- 
ental amethyst,  which  is  a  rare  variety  of  adaman- 
tine spar  or  corundum;  and,  2.  the  Occidental  01 
common  amethyst.'  The  ancients,  on  the  other 
hand,  reckoned  five  species,  differing  in  degrees  of 
colour.  Their  Indian  amethyst,  to  which  Pliny 
assigns  the  first  rank  among  purple  or  violet-col- 
oured gems,  appears  to  have  been  our  Oriental  spe- 
cies, which  is  nothing  more  than  a  violet-coloured 
sapphire.  "  Those  amethysts,  again,  which  Pliny 
describes  as  easily  engraved  (scalpturis  faciles),  may 
have  been  the  violet-coloured  fluor  spar,  now  called 
false  amethyst ;  and  the  variety  of  quartz  which  is 
now  commonly  styled  amethyst,  is  well  described 
by  the  Roman  writer  as  that  fifth  kind,  which  ap- 
proaches crystal,  the  purple  vanishing  and  fading 
into  white.  Some  mineralogists  think  that  the 
amethyst  of  the  ancients  was  what  we  call  gamet; 
but  there  seems  little  in  its  description  resembling 
the  gamet,  except  that  one  kind  of  it  approached  the 
hyacinth  in  colour,  as  Pliny  and  Epiphanius  ob- 
serve; that  is,  had  a  very  strong  shade  of  red;  and 
so,  sometimes,  has  our  amethyst.  We  see  our  ame 
thyst,  indeed,  plainly  indicated  in  one  ofthe  reasons 
assigned  by  Pliny  for  its  name,  that  it  docs  noi 
reach  the  colour  of  wine(d,  priv.,  and  fiUv,  "temt"), 
1  nt  first  fades  into  violet.  He  afterward  suggests 
another,  which  is  the  more  common  derivation, 
saying  that  the  Magi  falsely  asserted  that  these 
gems  were  preservative  against  intoxication  (d, 
priv.,  and  ptOvu,  "  to  intoxicate").  Theophrastua 
twice  mentions  the  amethyst  (d/u'(*wrov),but  not  in 
such  a  way  as  to  determine  it ;  classing  it  in  one 
place  with  crystal,  as  diaphanous,  and  afterward 
observing  that  it  is  wine-colonred.* 
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•AM'IA,  a  fish  of  the  tunny  species,  the  same 
» it  h  the  Scomb  3r  amia,  in  Italian,  hernia.  Schweig- 
haeuser1  says  its  French  name  is  boniton.  Rondo- 
kit  menti'ins  that  he  had  seen  individuals  which 
measured  three  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  Its  head 
was  the  part  most  esteemed  by  the  bmi  vivants  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  etymologist  remarks  that 
it  is  gregarious,  and  hence  its  name,  from  uua,  ••  to- 
gether," and  ievai,  "  to  go."  The  Amia  is  the  same 
as  the  IpwuTr/s  of  ^Elian,1  the  TXavKoc  of  Aristotle,3 
Oppian,  and  Athenaeus,  and  the  Glaucus  of  Ovid 
*nd  others.4 

*AMIANTH'US  lauiavToc),  a  variety  of  Asbes- 
tos, called  in  French  Alum  de  Plume.  It  consists 
principally,  according  to  Chevenix,  of  silex,  mag- 
nesia, lime,  and  alumine,  and  from  it  was  formed 
the  celebrated  Linum  asbestinum,  or  Asbestos-linen. 
Napkins  and  other  articles  made  of  this  were,  when 
soiled,  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  cleansed  by  tlu's 
process  as  others  are  by  washing.  Hence  the  name 
Amianthus  given  to  the  species  in  question,  signify- 
ing pure,  undefiled  (from  a,  priv.,  and  uiavroc,  "de- 
filed"), because,  being  indestructible  in  any  ordinary 
fire,  it  was  restored  to  its  original  purity  and  white- 
ness simply  by  casting  it  into  the  flames.  Where 
amianthus  occurs,  as  it  doe*  in  many  countries, 
with  fibres  sufficiently  long  and  flexible  for  that 
puj-pose,  it  is  often  now,  as  anciently  it  was,  spun 
and  woven  into  cloth;  and  has  in  modern  times 
been  successfully  manufactured  into  paper,  gloves, 
purses,  ribands,  girdles,  and  many  oilier  things. 
The  natives  of  Greenland  even  use  it  for  the  wicks 
jl  lamps,  as  the  ancients  also  did." 

AMIC'TUS,  dim.  AMIC'ULUM. 

The  verb  amicire  is  commonly  opposed  to  mduere, 
the  former  being  applied  to  the  putting  on  of  the 
outer  garment,  the  pallium,  la\aa,  or  toga  (i/idnov, 
fapog) ;  the  latter,  to  the  putting  on  of  the  inner 
garment,  the  tunic  (^iruv).  Grmco  pallio  amiclus6 
Vclis  amictos,  non  togis.7  In  consequence  of  this 
distinction,  the  verbal  nouns  amictus  and  indutus, 
even  without  any  farther  denomination  of  the  dress 
being  added,  indicate  respectively  the  outer  and  the 
inner  clothing.8  The  Ass  says,  in  Apuleius,9  Dsam, 
Serico  amtectam  amiculo,  mini  gerendam  imponunt, 
meaning,  "  They  place  on  me  the  goddess,  covered 
with  a  small  silken  scarf."  The  same  author  says 
that  tie  priests  of  the  Egyptians  used  linen  iiulului 
it  amittm ;  i.  e.,  both  for  their  inner  and  outer 
clothing. 

In  Greek,  amicire  is  expressed  by  uu<j>UvvvoHm, 
u/iirfxndai,  emSdXXeadai,  nepiBuXXcodai :  and  indu- 
ere  t>y  kvdvvtiv.  Hence  came  aunexovrj,  em6?u/ua 
and  £ 7n SoXaiov,  nepi6X?jua  and  TrepidoXawv,  an  outer 
jarnient,  a  sheet,  a  shawl  ;  and  bvSvaa,  an  inner 
garment,  a  tunic,  a  shirt.  When  Socrates  was 
ibout  to  die,  his  friend  Apollodorus  brought  him 
both  the  inner  and  the  outer  garment,  each  being  of 
jreat  excellence  and  value,  in  order  that  he  might 
put  them  on  before  drinking  the  hemlock  :  fj^iov 
\vSvvto.  avrbv  'dv  %iT(jva,  aal  doiudriov  Trept6o.).}.5- 
levou,  eha  ov-^a  melv  to  tfidpuaKov .IC 

AMMA  (aujid),  a  Greek  measure  of  length,  equa 
fo  forty  irfixeic  (cubits),  or  sixty  irodec  (feet)  ;  tha'. 
'S,  twenty  yards  8-1  inches  English.  It  was  usei. 
In  measuring  land.11 

*AMMI,  a  plant,  the  same,  according  to  Sprengel, 
with  the  Am.mi  Copticum.  Matthiolus  and  Dodonae- 
as,  who  give  drawings  of  it,  seem  to  point  to  the 
lame  plant,  namely,  Bishop's-weed.    It  must  not  be 
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confounded,  however,  with  the  plant  called  Bisk>p  » 
weed  in  Scotland,  which  is  Me  •Egopoaium  jk>d» 
graria} 

♦AMMODTTES  (uuho6vttic),  a  species  of  sei 
pent,  which  Aetius  describes  as  beirg  a  cubit  ii 
length,  and  of  a  sand  colour,  with  black  spots 
Matthiolus,  in  his  commentary  on  Dioscorides.  de 
termines  it  to  have  been  a  species. of  viper.  It  va 
most  probably,  then,  only  a  variety  of  the  ot 
Coluber  ammoaytes.  This  is  the  serpent  known  oy 
the  name  of  the  Horned  viper  of  lllyricum;  i'i 
venom  is  active.  In  the  Latin  translation  of  Avi 
cenna  it  is  called  Amindatus  and  Caularus,  which 
are  corruptions  of  Ammodytes  and  Coluber.1 

♦AMMONPACUM  (auuoviaKov),  Gum  Ammoniac 
Even  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  well  ascertaine.i 
what  species  of  Ferula  it  is  which  produces  this 
gum.  Dioscorides  gives  it  the  name  of  uyaov?u.ic. 
The  auuoviaicbv  ftvuiaua  was  the  finest  kind  ol  it, 
and  was  so  called  because  used  as  a  perfume  in 
sacred  rites.3  The  aXc  'A/iuc-via/coc,  or  Sal  Amnumi- 
ac,  was  a  Fossil  salt,  procured  from  the  district  of 
Africa'adjoining  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  It 
therefore  was  totally  different  from  the  Sal  Ammoniac 
of  the  moderns,  which  is  Hydroailorus  Ammonite.* 

♦AMPELI'TIS  (afiireXlric  yr)),  a  Bituminous  Earth, 
found  near  Seleuda  in  Syria.  It  was  black,  and 
resembled  small  pine  charcoal ;  and  when  rubbed 
to  powder,  would  dissolve  in  a  little  oil  poured  upon 
it.  Its  name  was  derived  from  its  being  used  to 
anoint  the  vine  (auneXoc),  and  preserve  it  from  the 
attack  of  worms.5 

♦AMPELO'PRASUM  {uaneXoizpacov),  the  Alii  i  i 
Ampeloprasum,  or  Dog-leek,  called  in  French  Porree 
de  chien.6 

*AM'PELOS.    {Vid.  Vitis.) 

*AMO'MUM.    (Vid.  AMfi'MON,  page  55.) 

AMPHIARA'IA  (ap.<j)iapdla).  games  celebrated  in 
honour  of  the  ancient  hero  Amphiaraus,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oropus,  where  he  had  a  temple 
with  a  celebrated  oracle.7 

AMPHICTYONS.  Institutions  called  Am- 
phictyonic  appear  to  have  existed  in  Greece  from 
time  immemorial.  Of  their  nature  and  object  his- 
tory gives  us  only  a  general  idea;  but  we  may 
safely  believe  them  to  have  been  associations  of 
originally  neighbouring  tribes,  formed  for  the  regu- 
lation of  mutual  intercourse  and  the  protection  of  a 
common  temple  or  sanctuary,  at  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  members  met,  both  to 
transact  business,  and  celebrate  religious  rites  and 
games.  This  identity  of  religion,  coupled  with 
near  neighbourhood,  and  that,  too,  in  ages  of  remote 
antiquity,  implies,  in  all  probability,  a  certain  degree 
of  affinity,  which  might  of  itself  produce  unions  and 
confederacies  among  tribes  so  situated,  regarding 
each  other  as  members  of  the  same  great  family. 
Thoy  would  thus  preserve  among  themselves,  and 
transmit  to  their  children,  a  spirit  of  nationality  and 
brotherhood;  nor  could  any  better  means  be  de- 
vised than  the  bond  of  a  common  religious  worship, 
to  counteract  the  hostile  interests  which,  sooner  or 
later,  spring  up  in  all  large  societies.  The  causes 
and  motives  from  which  we  might  expect  such  in- 
stitutions to  arise  existed  in  every  neighbourhood  ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  many  Amphictyonies  of 
various  degrees  of  importance,  though  our  informa- 
tion respecting  them  is  very  deficient. 

Thus  we  learn  from  Strabo  that  there  was  one 
of  some  celebrity,  whose  place  of  meeting  was  a 
sanctuary  of  Poseidon,8  at  Calauria,  an  ancient  set- 
tlement of  the  Ionians  in  the  Saronic  Gulf.  The 
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jnginal  members  were  Epidaurus,  Hermasurn, 
NaJ'plia,  Prasiae  in  Laconia,  -*Egina,  Athens,  and 
•he  Bcsotian  Orchomenus,1  whose  remoteness  from 
jacn  other  makes  it  difficult  to  conceive  what  could 
have  been  the  motives  for  forming  the  confedera- 
tion, more  especially  as  religious  causes  seem  pre- 
cluded, by  the  fact  that  Trrezen,  though  so  near  lo 
Calauria,  and  though  Poseidon  was  its  tutelary 
g'jd,  was  not  a  member.  In  after  times,  Argos  and 
Sparta  took  the  place  of  Nauplia  and  Prasia:,  and 
religious  ceremonies  were  the  sole  object  of  the 
meetings  of  the  association.  There  also  seems  n> 
have  been  another  in  Argolis,'  distinct  from  thai  ul 
Calauria,  the  place  of  congress  being  the  'Hpai»v . 
or  temple  of  Hera.  Delos,3  tco,  was  the  centre  ul 
an  Amphictyony  —  the  religious  metropolis,  or 
'larlr/  vqouv  of  the  neighbouring  Cyclades,  where 
deputies  and  embassies  (deupoi)  met  to  celebrate 
religious  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  Dorian  Apol- 
lo, and  apparently  without  any  reference  to  political 
ibjpcts. 

Nor  was  the  system  confined  to  the  mother-coun- 
ry  j  for  the  federal  unions  of  the  Dorians,  Ionians, 
ind  iEoiians,  living  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  seem  to  have  been  Amphictyonic  in  spirit, 
although  modified  by  exigences  of  situation.  Their 
main  essence  consisted  in  keeping  periodical  festi- 
vals in  honour  of  the  acknowledged  gods  of  their 
respective  nations.  Thus  the  Dorians*  hela  a 
ederal  festival,  and  celebrated  religious  games  at 
Tno'iium,  uniting  vvith  the  worship  of  their  na'ional 
god  .Apollo  that  of  the  more  ancient  and  Pelasgic 
D.-ID-  ter.  The  Ionians  met  for  similar  purposes, 
in  a  aour  of  the  Heliconian  Poseidon  at  Mycale ; 
then  olace  of  assembly  being  called  the  Panionium, 
and  heir  festival  Panionia.  (Poseidon  was  the 
god  oi  the  Ionians,  as  Apollo  of  the  Dorians.4)  The 
twelve  to  *ns  of  the  /Eolians  assembled  at  Gryneu  m, 
in  honour  of  Apollo.  That  these  confederacies 
were  not  merely  for  offensive  and  defensive  purpo- 
ses, may  be  inferred  from  their  existence  after  the 
subjugation  of  these  colonies  by  Croesus ;  and  we 
know  that  Halkamassus  was  excluded  from  the 
Dorian  union,  merely  because  one  of  its  citizens 
had  not  made  the  usual  offering  to  Apollo  of  the 
prize  he  had  won  in  the  Triopic  contests.  A  con- 
federation somewhat  similar,  but  in-  re  political 
than  religious,  existed  in  Lycia:*  it  was  called  the 
"  Lycian  system,"  and  was  composed  of  twenty- 
three  cities. 

But,  besides  these  and  others,  there  was  one  Am- 
ohictyony  of  greater  celebrity  than  the  rest,  and 
much  more  lasting  in  its  duration.  This  was,  by 
way  of  eminence,  ca'led  the  Amphictyonic  League; 
and  by  tracing  it3  sphere  of  action,  its  acknowledged 
duties,  and  its  discharge  of  them,  we  shall  obtain 
more  precise  notions  of  such  bodies  in  general. 
This,  however,  dirfeied  from  the  other  associations 
in  having  two  places  of  meeting,  the  sanctuaries  of 
two  divinities,  which  were  the  temple  of  Demeter, 
iL  tne  village  of  A  nthela,  near  Thermopylae,' where 
the  deputies  met  in  autumn,  and  that  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  where  they  assembled  In  spring.  The  con- 
nexion of  this  Amphictyony  with  the  latter  not  only 
contributed  to  its  dignity,  but  also  to  its  perma- 
nence. With  respect  to  its  early  history  Strabo* 
wys,  that  even  in  his  days  it  was  impossible  to 
learn  its  origin.  We  know,  however,  that  it  was 
originally  composed  of  twelve  Vnbes  (not  cities  or 
states;  it  must  be  observed),  each  of  which  tribes 
contained  various  independent  r.ities  or  states. 
We  leam  from  jEschines,'  a  most  competent  au- 
thority (B.C.  343),  that  eleven  of  these  tribes  were 
for  low:  the  Thes;  alians,  Boeotians  (not  Thebans 
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only),  Dorians,  Ionians,  Perrhebians,  Magnete*, 
Locrians,  CEta?ans  or  QEnianian  ,  Phthiots  or  Ach»- 
ans  of  Phthia,  Malians,  and  Pio^ans;  other  list* 
leave  us  in  doubt  whether  the  remaiiiing  tribe  weir 
the  Dolopes  or  Delphians  ;  m.t,  as  the  Delphian; 
could  hardly  be  called  a  distinct  tribe,  their  noblei 
appearing  to  have  been  Dorians,  it  seerrs  probablti 
that  the  Dolopes  were  originally  meribers,  and 
afterward  supplanted  by  the  Delphians.1  The  pre- 
ponderance of  Thessalian  tribes  proves  the  antiquity 
of  the  institution ;  and  the  fact  of  the  Dorians  stand- 
ing on  an  equality  with  such  tribes  as  the  Malians 
shows  that  it  must  have  existed  before  the  Doriaii 
conquest,  which  originated  several  states  more  jow- 
erful,  and,  therefore,  more  likely  to  have  sent  '  hei  r 
respective  deputies,  than  the  tribes  mentioned. 

We  also  learn  from  iEschines  that  each  of  these 
tribes  had  two  votes  in  congress,  and  that  deputies 
from  such  towns  as  (Dorium  and3)  Cytinium  had 
equal  power  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  thai 
Eretria  and  Prienc  Ionian  colonies,  were  on  a  par 
with  Athens  (iooipriyoi  tolc  ' Adrfvatoi^).  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  follow,  either  that  each  Amphictyonic 
tribe  had  a  cyclt,'  according  to  which  ics  component 
states  returned  deputies,  or  that  the  vote  of  the  tribe 
was  determined  by  ?  majority  of  votes  of  the  differ- 
ent state0  that  tribe  The  latter  supposition 
might  exp.aiu  the  fact  of  their  being  a  larger  and 
smaller  assembly — a  fiovlrj  and  EKKArjoia — at  some 
of  the  congresses;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance tr  *.t  there  was  an  annual  election  ot 
deputies  at  Athens,  unless  this  city  usurped  func- 
tions not  properly  its  own. 

The  council  itself  was  composed  ol  two  classes 
of  representatives,  one  called  pylagorae,  the  other 
hieromnemones.  Of  the  former,  three  were  annually 
elected  at  Athens  to  act  with  one  hieromnemon  ap- 
pointed by  lot.4  That  his  office  was  highly  honour- 
able we  may  infer  from  the  oath  of  the  Heliasts,*  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  with  the  nine  archons.  On 
one  ow*a«ioa  we  find  that  the  president  of  the  coun- 
cil was  a  hieromnemon,  and  that  he  was  chosen 
general  of  the  Amphictyonic  forces,  to  act  against 
the  Amphissians.6  Hence  it  has  been  conjectures 
that  the  hieromnemones.  also  called  lepoypafifiareif 
were  superior  in  rank  to  the  pylagorae.'  JEschines 
also  contrasts  the  two  in  such  a  way  as  to  warran: 
the  inference  that  the  former  office  was  the  more 
permanent  of  the  two.  Thus  he  says,*  "  When 
Diognetus  was  b'eromnemoi.  ye  chose  me  and  two 
others  pylagorae."  He  then  contrasts  "  the  hiero- 
mremon  of  the  Athenians  with  the  pylagorae  for  the 
time  being."  Again,  we  find  inscriptions'  contain- 
ing surveys  by  the  hieromnemones,  as  if  they  formei. 
an  executive;  and  that  the  council  concluded  their 
proceedings  on  one  occasion"  by  resolving  mat  there 
should  be  an  extraordinary  meeting  previously  to 
the  next  regular  assembly,  to  which  the  hieromne- 
mones snould  come  with  a  decree  to  suit  the  emer- 
gency, just  as  if  they  had  been  a  standing  committee. 
Theii  name  implies  a  more  immediate  connexion 
with  the  temple,  but  whether  they  voted  or  not  is 
only  a  matter  of  conjecture;  probably  they  did  not. 
The  kit/cXi/pia,  or  general  assembly,  included  not  rnly 
the  classes  mentioned,  but  also  those  who  had  joined 
in  ihe  sacrifices,  and  were  consulting  the  god.  Ii 
was  convened  on  extraordinary  occasions  by  the 
chairman  of  the  council  ('0  r«r  yv&pas  briibi}QlZov.)u 

Of  the  duties  of  this  latter  body,  nothing  will  give 
us  a  clearer  view  than  the  oaths  taken  and  the  de- 

I.  (Tilmnnn,  p.  39.)— 2  (Them  ir  a  donbt  ai«inl  the  muling 
Vid.  Thncyd.,  iii.,  95  — Stralio,  ix..  4.)— 3.  (Strabo,  iz.,  r.  S.)— 
4.  (Aii»io;h.  Nub  ,  507.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  170,  Bek- 
kir.)— 45.  (,1'>i„,  do  F  L.)— 7.  (Titmnnn,  iv..  4.)— 8.  (C  Clea., 
I '.5,  Better.  The  acholiaat  on  Ariatoph.,  Nub.,  aay«,  'hnl  tha 
hieromnemon  waa  idected  for  life  Fhia  ia  the  opinion  of  Tit- 
mnnn ■  Ueber  Hen  Band  der  ArnhLiet^onan.  See  Srhomann,  Ot 
the  Aaaembliea,  Ac,  p.  270,  tra„»'..)— 9.  (hnckh,  Cnrput  Invript 
No.  I711,qnot«d  byMOller.)— 10.  (^--Iiin  r  n. ,  .  1*4  B»k 
ker>-   11  hine..c  r.r.    121  • 
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'.rees  made.  The  oath  was  as  follows  :l  "  They 
would  destroy  no  city  of  the  Amphictyons,  nor  cut 
off  their  streams  in  war  or  peace ;  and  if  any  shou  Id 
do  so,  they  would  march  against  him  and  destroy 
his  cities ;  and  should  any  pillage  the  property  of 
the  god,  or  be  privy  to  01  plan  anything  against 
what  was  in  Ms  temple  (at  Delphi),  they  would  take 
vengeance  on  him  with  hand,  and  foot,  and  voice,  and 
all  their  might."  There  are  two  decrees  given  by 
Demosthenes,  both  commencing  thus  :a  "  When 
Oleinagoras  was  priest,  at  the  spring  meeting,  it  was 
resolved  by  the  pylagorae  and  their  assessors,  and 
the  general  body  of  the  Amphictyons,"  &c.  The  res- 
olution in  the  second  case  was,  that  as  the  Amphi.s- 
sians  continued  to  cultivate  the  sacred  district,  Philip 
of  Macedon  should  be  requested  to  help  Apollo  ami 
the  Amphictyons,  and  was  thereby  constituted  abso- 
lute general  of  the  Amphictyons.  He  accepted  the 
office,  and  soon  reduced  the  offending  city  to  sub- 
jection. From  the  oath  and  the  decrees,  we  see  that 
the  main  dtKy  of  the  deputies  was  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  temple  at  Delphi. 
We  know,  too,  that  after  it  was  burned  down  (B.C. 
548),  they  contracted  with  the  Alcmaeonidae  for  the 
rebuilding;'  and  Athenaeus  (B.C.  160)  informs  us,* 
that  in  other  matters  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  Delphian  god,  they  condescended  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  minutest  trifles.  History,  moreover, 
teaches  that,  if  the  council  produced  any  palpable 
effects,  it  was  from  their  interest  in  Delphi;  and 
though  it  kept  up  a  standing  record  of  what  ought 
to  have  been  the  international  law  of  Greece,  it 
sometimes  acquiesced  in,  and  at  other  times  was  a 
party  to,  the  most  iniquitous  and  cruel  acts.  Of 
this  the  case  of  Crissa  is  an  instance.  This  town 
lay  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  near  Delphi,  and  was 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims  from  the  West.4  The 
Crissaeans  were  charged  by  the  Delphians  with  un- 
due exactions  from  these  strangers.  The  council 
declared  war  against  them,  as  guilty' of  a  wrong 
against  the  god.  The  war  lasted  ten  years,  till,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Solon,  the  waters  of  the  Pleistus 
were  turned  off,  then  poisoned,  and  turned  again 
into  the  city.  The  besieged  drank  their  fill,  and 
Crissa  was  soon  razed  to  the  ground;  and  thus,  if 
it  were  an  Amphictyonic  city,  was  a  solemn  oath 
doubly  violated.  Its  territory — the  rich  Cirrhaean 
plain — was  consecrated  to  the  god,  and  curses  im- 
precated upon  whomsoever  should  till  or  dwell  in  it. 
Thus  ended  the  First  Sacred  War  (B.C.  585),  in 
which  the  Athenians  were  the  instruments  of  Del- 
phian vengeance.6  The  Second,  or  Phocian  War 
fB.C.  350),  was  the  most  important  in  which  the 
Amphictyons  were  concerned  ;7  and  in  this  the 
Thebans  availed  themselves  of  the  sanction  of  the 
council  to  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies,  the 
Phocians.  To  do  this,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  call  in  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  readily  proclaim- 
ed himself  the  champion  of  Apollo,  as  it  opened  a 
pathway  to  his  own  ambition.  The  Phocians  were 
subdued  (B.C.  346),  and  the  council  decreed  that  all 
their  cities,  except  Abaj,  should  be  razed,  and  the  in- 
habitants dispersed  in  villages  not  containing  more 
than  fifty  inhabitants.  Their  two  votes  were  given 
to  Philip,  who  thereby  gained  a  pretext  for  inter- 
fering with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  also  obtained 
the  recognition  of  his  subjects  as  Hellenes.  To  the 
causes  of  the  Third  Sacred  War,  allusion  has  been 
made  in  the  decrees  quoted  by  Demosthenes.  The 
Amphissians  tilled  the  devoted  Cirrhaean  plain,  and 
behaved,  as  Strabo'  says,  worse  than  the  Crissaeans 
of  old  (^etpowf  Tjoav  Ttepl  tovq  fevovc).  Their  sub- 
mission to  Philip  was  immediately  followed  by  the 

1.  (JEsch., de  P.  L.,  121.)— 2.  (Demosth., de  Cor.,  196,  Bekker.) 
-3.  (Herod.,  ii.,  180.) — 4.  (iv.,  173,  'O  twv  '  A.it(j>tKTv6vaiv  v6(ios 
Kt^tiav  6t5ci>p  iraoixtiv  IXcoSuras  This  seems  to  refer  to  the 
Delians  only.) — 6.  (^schines,  c.  Ctes,  125,  gives  the  whole  his- 
torv  In  early  times,  Crissa  and  the  temple  were  one  state. — 
Miiller,  Dorians.)— 6.  (Paus.,  37,  s. 4.)— 7  (ThHwall.  Hist. 
Oreece,  vol  v.,  p.  2<fW372.)— U.  fix..  3  ) 


battle  of  Chaeronea  (B.C.  3381,  and  the  extinction 
of  the  independence  of  Greec.  In  the  following 
year  a  congress  of  the  Amphic/onic  states  was 
held,  in  which  war  was  declared  as  if  by  united 
Greece  against  Persia,  and  Philip  elected  com- 
mander-in-chief. On  this  occasion  the  Amphic;yons 
assumed  the  character  of  national  representatives 
as  of  old,1  when  they  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of 
Ephialtes  for  his  treason  to  Greece  at  Thermopylae 

We  have  sufficiently  shown  that  the  Amphictyons 
themselves  did  not  observe  the  oaths  they  took ;  and 
that  they  did  not  much  alleviate  the  horrors  of  war, 
or  enforce  what  they  had  sworn  to  do,  is  proved  by 
many  instances.  Thus,  for  instance,  Mycenae  was 
destroyed  by  Argos  (B.C.  535),  Thespiae  and  Plataea 
by  Thebes,  and  Thebes  herself  swept  from  the  lace 
of  the  earth  by  Alexander  (f«  fiiaric  r^c  'E/Uddoj 
avqpndodti).*  Indeed,  we  may  infer  from  Thucyd- 
ides,'  that  a  few  years  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  council  was  a  passive  spectator  of  what  he 
calls  6  iepdc  noTie/iog,  when  the  Laced  a:monians  made 
an  expedition  to  Delphi,  and  put  the  temple  into  the 
hands  of  the  Delphians,  the  Athenians,  after  their 
departure,  restoring  it  to  the  Phocians;  and  yet  the 
council  is  not  mentioned  as  interfering.  It  will  not 
be  profitable  to  pursue  its  history  farther;  it  need 
only  be  remarked,  that  Augustus  wished  his  new 
city,  Nicopolis  (A.D.  31),  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
members ;  and  that  Pausanias,  in  the  second  century 
of  our  era,  mentions  it  as  still  existing,  but  deprived 
of  all  power  and  influence.  In  fact,  even  Demos- 
thenes4 spoke  of  it  as  the  shadow  at  Delphi.5 

After  these  remarks,  we  may  consider  two  points 
of  some  interest;  and,  first,  the  etymology  of  the 
word  Amphictyon.  We  are  told6  that  Theopompus 
thought  it  derived  from  the  name  of  Amphictyon,  a 
prince  of  Thessaly,  and  the  supposed  author  of  the 
institution.  Others,  as  Anaximenes  or  Lampsacus, 
connected  it  with  the  word  a/i(f>iKTcove^  or  neigh- 
bours. Very  few,  if  any,  modern  scholars,  doubt 
that  the  latter  view  is  correct ;  and  that  Amphictyon, 
with  Hellen,  Doras,  Ion,  Xuthus,  Thessalus,  Laris- 
sa  the  daughter  of  Pelasgus,  and  others,  are  not 
historical,  but  mythic  personages — the  representa- 
tives, or  poetic  peisonifications,  of  their  alleged 
foundations  or  offspring.  As  for  Amphictyon,'  it  is 
too  marvellous  a  coincidence  that  his  name  should 
be  significant  of  the  institution  itself;  and,  as  he 
was  the  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  it  is  difficult 
to  guess  of  whom  his  council  consisted.  True  it  is 
that  he  also  appears  in  Athenian  history;*  but  very 
little  is  said  of  him;  and  the  company  he  keeps 
there,  though  kingly,  is  far  from  historical.  Besides, 
though  Herodotus9  and  Thucydides10  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, they  yet  make  no  mention  of  .him.  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  word  should  be  written 
amphictiony,  from  a/j.<j>iKT'iov£(,  or  those  that  dwell 
around  some  particular  locality.11 

The  next  question  is  one  of  greater  difficulty ;  it 
is  this :  Where  did  the  association  originate  1  were 
its  meetings  first  held  at  Delphi  or  at  Thermopylae  1 
There  seems  to  us  a  greater  amount  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  state 
the  preponderance  of  Thessalian  tribes  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Maliac  Bay,  and  the  compara- 
tive insignificance  of  many  of  them ;  the  assigned 
birthplace  and  residence  of  the  mythic  Amphictyon, 
the  names  Pylagorae  and  Pylaea.  Besides,  we  know 
that  Thessaly  was  the  theatre  and  origin  of  many 
of  the  most  important  events  of  early  Greek  his- 
tory, whereas  it  was  only  in  later  times,  and  aftel 
the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  that  Delphi 


1 .  (Herodotus,  vii.,  214,  speaks  of  the  Amphictyons  as  ol  Tun 
'~E.\\flvwv  TlvXaydpoi.)— 2.  (^schin.,  c.  Ctes.)— 3.  (i.,112.)— 4 
(De  Pace.)— 5.  (jj  h  &.c\<pois  aKid-)— 6.  (Harpocrat.,  Amphictj 
on.— See  Mauss.  notes.)— 7.  (Thirlwall,  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  i.,j» 
273.)— 8.  (Phil.  Mus.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  359.)— 9.  (i.,  56.)— 10.  (i.,  ».| 
—11.  (Thus  Pindar,  Nem.,  6,  42,  iv  d//<*«criWv  riap*<ii»9 
rotervniAi.    Vid.  BSckh,  in  loc.) 
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became  important  enough  for  the  meetings  of  such 
a  body  as  the  Amphicty  onic  j  aor,  if  Delphi  had  been 
of  old  the  only  place  of  meeting,  is  it  easy  to  ac- 
count for  what  must  have  been  a  loss  of  its  ancient 
dignity.  But,  whatever  was  ihe  cause,  we  have  still 
the  fact  that  there  were  two  places  of  congress ;  to  ac- 
count for  which,  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  were 
originally  iwo  confederations,  afterward  united  by 
the  greving  power  of  Delphi,  as  connected  with  the 
Dorians,  but  still  retaining  the  old  places  of  meet- 
ing. We  must,  however,  admit  that  it  is  a  matter 
jf  mere  conjecture  whether  this  were  the  case  or 
not,  there  being  strong  reasons  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Dorians,  on  migrating  southward, 
combined  the  worship  of  the  Hellenic  Apollo  with 
that  of  the  Pelasgian  Demeter,  as  celebrated  by  the 
Amphictyons  of  Thessaly.  Equally  doubtful  is  the 
question  respecting  the  influence  of  Acrisius,  king 
of  Argos,1  and  how  far  it  is  true  that  he  first 
brought  the  confederacy  into  order,  and  determined 
other  points  connected  with  the  institution.' 

AM4>iKYnEAA'ON  AEIIAZ  {6fi^ucvireX?.nu  ii- 
roc),  a  drinking-vessel,  often  mentioned  by  Homer. 
Its  form  has  been  the  subject  of  various  conjectures; 
but  the  name  seems  to  indicate  well  enough  what  it 
really  was.  KvneXXov  is  found  separately  as  well 
as  in  composition,  and  is  evidently  a  diminutive 
formed  from  the  root  signifying  a  fwllcne,  which  we 
have  in  the  Greek  nifdr),  and  the  dialectic  form 
tv66a\'  Latin,  cupa;  German,  kufc,kiibtl;  French, 
cw>e,  coupe;  and  English,  cup:  it  means,  therefore, 
a  small  goblet  or  cnp.  ' kpfuivne'k'koc,  therefore, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  ifuptarnfinc,  afiQuroc,  6lv.., 
is  that  which  has  a  KV-neXkov  at  both  sides  or  both 
ends  ;  and  6tnac  u.fi<ptKvne\Xov  is  a  drinking-vessel, 
having  a  cup  at  both  ends.  That  this  was  the  form 
of  the  vessel  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  Aristotle,* 
where  he  is  describing  the  cells  of  bees  as  having 
two  openings  divided  by  a  floor  "  like  the  a/ji^im'- 
wtXka."' 

AMPHIDROM'IA,  or  APOMIAM4/ION  HMAP 
i&ttfidpopuL,  or  dpofita/i<pwv  fi[tap\  a  family  festival  of 
the  Athenians,  at  which  the  newly-born  child  was 
introduced  into  the  family  and  received  its  name. 
No  particular  day  was  (Lied  for  this  solemnity  j  but 
it  did  not  take  place  very  soon  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  for  it  was  believed  that  most  children  died 
before  the  seventh  day,  and  the  solemnity  was, 
therefore,  generally  deferred  till  after  that  period, 
that  there  might  be,  at  least,  some  probability  of  the 
child  remaining  alive.  But,  according  to  Suidas, 
the  festival  was  held  on  the  fifth  day,  when  the 
women  who  had  lent  their  assistance  at  the  birth 
washed  their  hands.  This  purification,  however, 
preceded  the  real  solemnity.  The  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  parents  were  invited  to  the  festival 
of  the  amphidromia,  which  was  held  in  the  evening, 
and  they  generally  appeared  with  presents,  among 
which  are  mentioned  the  cuttlefish  and  the  marine 
polyp.'  The  house  was  decorated  on  the  outside 
witt  olive-branches  when  the  child  was  a  boy,  or 
witt  garlands  of  wool  when  the  child  was  a  girl ; 
and  a  repast  was  prepared,  at  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  a  fragment  of  Ephippus  in  Athenoeus,' 
the  guests  must  have  been  rather  merry.  The 
child  was  then  carried  round  the  fire  by  the  nurse, 
and  thus,  as  it  wpre,  presented  to  the  gods  of  the 
house  and  to  the  family,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 


I.  '8chol.  in  Enrip.,  Oreet.,  1094.— Callim.,  Em*,  ill.— Strab.., 
a.,  e  3,  p.  J79,  ed.  Tauchn.)— 2.  (Thirlwill,  Hiat.  of  Greece,  c. 
1,  JJii.— Heeren,  Pnlit.  Hut.  of  Greece,  c.  7.— St.  Croii,  Dra 
An-rna  Goovernemcna  Fedtrntifa.— Titmann,  Ueber  den  Bund 
itt  Amphictyonen. — Muller,  Donana,  b.  li.,  c.  lli.,  a  5. — Phil. 
Ma*.,  to!,  i.,  p.  334  ;  vol.  ii  .  p.  3W)  —  nermann,  Polit.  Antiq. 
afOreac*.  '  11-14.— Warhamuth,  Ilellen.  Alterthomak.— Nie- 
fcahr,  Tliat.  Rum.,  i„  p.  31,  tranel.)— 3.  (Ilreyrh..  a.  v.  uorfiptov.) 
—4  (II  A,  9,  40:  or  in  Schneid.,  9,  27,  4.)— S.  (»cpl  iih* 
rip  OAs iv  Ho  SrvlpAtt  tlo'tv.  !L<nrp  "J»  rfii^iawrAAwv,  h  »ii> 
rrr*t,  4  F  i*rt<  —  Compare  llut.nuuin'a  I.eti-.-v'ia.  a  v  )~A 
lH»n..t.i  «  |-7  (p.  370.) 


ceived  its  name,  to  which  the  guests  were  witnesses. 
The  carrying  of  the  child  round  the  hearth  was  th« 
principal  part  of  the  solemnity,  from  which  its  name- 
was  derived.  But  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes'  de- 
rives the  name  from  the  fact  that  the  guests,  while 
the  name  was  given  to  the  child,  walked  or  danced 
around  it.  This  festival  is  sometimes  called  frcn 
the  day  on  which  it  took  place :  if  on  the  seventh 
day,  it  is  called  iidofiai  or  JMo/xoc  ;  if  on  the  tenth 
day,  dtKOTTi,  &c.' 

AAIPHIOR'KIA  or  AiM  PHOMOS'IA  {afufiopxia 
or  a/i<?(j/iooia)  is  the  oath  which  was  taken,  both  by 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  before  the  trial  of  a  cause 
in  the  Athenian  courts,  that  they  would  speak  the 
truth.1  According  to  Pollux,6  the  a/Mpiopnta  also 
included  the  oath  which  the  judges  took,  that  they 
would  decide  according  to  the  laws;  or,  in  case 
there  was  no  express  law  on  the  subject  in  dispute, 
that  they  would  decide  according  to  the  principles 
of  justice. 

AMPHIPPOI.   (Vid.  Desoltores.) 

AM<PinPYMN'Ol  NH'ES  (afi<pinpvfivot  v^eg),  also 
called  AIITPQPOl,  ships  in  which  the  poop  and  the 
prow  were  so  much  alike  as  to  be  applicable  to  the 
same  use.  A  ship  of  this  construction  might  b» 
considered  as  having  either  two  poops  or  two  prows 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  convenient  in  circum. 
stances  where  the  head  of  the  ship  could  not  b« 
turned  about  with  sufficient  celerity.* 

*AMPHISByE'NA(a^dii^a£va),  sometimes  called 
the  Double-headed  Serpent.  Buffon  says  of  it,  thai 
it  can  move  along  with  either  the  head  or  the  tail 
foremost,  whence  it  had  been  thought  to  have  two 
heads.  Avicenna  says,  that  it  is  of  equal  thickness 
from  head  to  tail,  and  that  from  this  appearance  it 
had  been  supposed  to  have  two  heads.  Schneidei 
states,  that  Linnaeus7  describes  a  serpent  whicl 
agrees  very  well  with  the  ancient  accounts  of  tin 
amphisboena;  its  tail  is  obtuse,  and  as  thick  as  itr 
body,  and  it  moves  along  either  forward  or  back- 
ward;' but,  according  to  Dr.  Trail,  it  is  an  Amer- 
ican species.  The  amphisbaena  was  probably  a 
variety  of  the  Anguis  fragilis,  L.,  or  Blind  Worm 
The  Aberdeen  serpent  of  Pennant,  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  Linnaeus's  correspondence  with  Dr. 
David  Skene  of  Aberdeen,  is  a  variety  of  the  Anguu 
fragilis.  Linnaeus  denies  that  the  amphisbaena  i» 
venomous,  but  many  authors,  even  of  modern  times, 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion.' 

AMPHITHEA'TRUM  was  a  place  for  th< 
exhibition  of  public  shows  of  combatants  and  wild 
beasts,  entirely  surrounded  by  seats  for  the  specta- 
tors ;  whereas,  in  those  for  dramatic  performances, 
the  seats  were  arranged  in  a  semicircle  facing  the 
stage.  It  is,  therefore,  frequently  described  as  a 
double  theatre,  consisting  of  two  such  semicircles, 
or  halves,  joined  together,  the  spaces  allotted  to 
their  orchestras  becoming  the  inner  enclosure  or 
area,  termed  the  arena.  The  form,  however,  of  the 
ancient  amphitheatres  was  not  a  circle,  but  invari- 
ably an  ellipse,  although  the  circular  form  appear? 
best  adapted  for  the  convenience  of  the  spectators. 
The  first  amphitheatre  appears  to  have  been  that 
of  M.  Curio,  of  which  a  description  has  been  given 
by  Pliny."  It  consisted  of  two  wooden  theatres 
made  to  revolve  on  pivots,  in  such  a  manner  thai 
they  could,  by  means  of  windlasses  and  machinery, 
be  turned  round  face  lo  face,  so  as  to  form  one 
building. 

Gladiatorial  shows  were  first  exhibited  in  the 
forum,  and  combats  of  wild  beasts  in  the  circus; 
and  it  appears  that  the  ancient  custom  was  sdL 
preserved  till  the  dictatorship  of  Julius  Cnesar,  who 

1.  (Iarne,  do  PtjtM  Haired.,  p.  34,  a.  SO,  Beaker. >—  %  (Ly 
ai.tr.,  758.)— 3.  (ITeaych.— Analnph.,Av.,  953.)— 4.  (Haarch — 
s.ii.l.)— 9.  (riii.,  W.) — 0.  (Scheffer,  De  Militia  Navaii,  ii.,  c  I 
n.  143.) — 7.  (Am>r nit.  Academ.,  vol  i.,  p  199  ) — 8.  (Srhneide 
in  Hl\.,  N  A.,  li.,  23  )-  •  (Adama.  kf-nA  .  •  »  )— 10  ir 
N  .  it i.i  .  24  *  «  • 
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bitiU  a  uooden  theatre  in  the  Campus  Martius,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  hunts  of  wild  beasts,1 
"  wliich  was  called  amphitheatre  because  it  was 
surrounded  by  seats  without  a  scene."3  Most  of 
the  early  amphitheaties  were  merely  temporary, 
and  made  of  wood;  such  as  the  one  built  by  Nero 
at  Rome,'  and  that  erected  by  Atilius  at  Fidenae 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  which  gave  way  while 
ihe  games  were  being  performed,  and  killed  or  in- 
jured 50,000  persons.* 

The  first  stone  amphitheatre  was  built  by  Statili- 
os  Taurus,  at  the  desire  of  Augustus.6  This  build- 
ing, which  stood  in  the  Campus  Martius,  near  the 
circus  called  Agonale,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
reign  of  Nero;6  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  supposed 
that  only  the  external  walls  were  of  stone,  and  that 
the  seats  and  other  parts  of  the  interior  were  of  tim- 
ber. A  second  amphitheatre  was  commenced  by 
Caligula;  but  by  far  the  most  celebrated  of  all  was 
the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  afterward  called  the 
v^olisffium,  which  was  begun  by  Vespasian,  and 
tnished  by  his  son  Titus,  who  dedicated  it  A.D.  80, 
i  n  which  occasion,  according  to  Eutropius,  5000, 
and  according  to  Dion,  9000,  beasts  were  destroyed.7 

This  immense  edifice,  which  is  even  yet  compar- 
atively entire,  was  capable  of  containing  about 
87,000  spectators,  and  originally  stood  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  on  the  spot  previously  occupied 
by  the  lake  or  large  pond  attached  to  Nero's  pal- 
ace,8 and  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  Baths 
of  Titus.  It  covers  altogether  about  five  acres  of 
ground;  and  the  transverse,  or  longer  diameter  of 
the  external  ellipse,  is  615  feet,  and  the  conjugate, 
or  shorter  one,  510 ;  while  those  of  the  interior 
ellipse,  or  arena,  are  281  and  176  feet  respectively. 
Where  it  is  perfect,  the  exterior  is  160  feet  hign, 
and  consists  of  four  orders,  viz.,  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian,  in  attached  three-quarter  columns  (that 
is,  columns  one  fourth  of  whose  circumference  ap- 
pears to  be  buried  in  the  wall  behind  them),  and  an 
upper  order  of  Corinthian  pilasters.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  each  of  these  tiers  consists  of 
eighty  columns,  and  as  many  arches  between  them, 
forming  open  galleries  throughout  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  building;  but  the  fourth  has 
windows  instead  of  large  arches,  and  those  are 
placed  only  in  the  alternate  inter-columns,  conse- 
quently, are  only  forty  in  number;  and  this  upper 
portion  of  the  elevation  has,  both  on  that  account 
and  owing  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  the 
apertures  themselves,  an  expression  of  greater 
solidity  than  that  below.  The  arches  formed  open 
external  galleries,  with  others  behind  them ;  besides 
which,  there  were  several  other  galleries  and  passa- 
ges, extending  beneath  the  seats  for  the  specta- 
tors, and,  together  with  staircases,  affording  access 
to  the  latter.  At  present,  the  seats  do  not  rise 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  third  order  of  the  exte- 
rior, or  about  half  its  entire  height;  therefore,  the 
upper  part  of  the  edifice  appears  to  have  contribute'! 
very  little,  if  at  all,  to  its  actual  capacity  for  ac 
commodating  spectators.  Still,  though  il  lias  never 
been  explained,  except  by  conjecturing  that  there 
were  upper  tiers  of  seats  and  galleries  (although  do 
emains  of  them  now  exist),  we  must  suppose  thai 
<here  existed  some  very  sufficient  reason  for  incur- 
ring such  enormous  expense,  and  such  prodigal 
waste  of  material  and  labour  beyond  what  utility 
seems  to  have  demanded.  This  excess  of  height, 
so  much  greater  than  was  necessary,  was  perhaps, 
in  some  measure,  with  the  view  that,  when  the 
bnilding  was  covered  in  with  a  temporary  roofing 
or  awning  (velarium),  as  a  defence  against  the  sun 
or  rain,  it  should  seem  well  proportioned  as  to 


1.  (Jcarpiv  nvtiyeTiicdv.) — 2.  (Dion.,  xliii.,  22.) — 3.  (Suet., 
Ner.,  c.  12.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  jriii.,  31.)— 4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  62.— 
Suet.,  Tih.,  c.  40.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  c.  29.— Dion.,  li.,  23.)— 
I.  (Dwn.,  In:.,  18.)— 7.  (Suet.,  Veap.,  9.— Id.,  Tit.,  7.— En- 
■rop.,  vii.,  21.— Dion.,  Ixvi.,  25.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  31.) 


height ;  and  also,  perhaps,  in  order  to  allow  Most 
who  worked  the  ropes  and  other  mechanism  by 
which  the  velarium  was  unrolled  or  drawn  back 
again,  to  perform  those  operations  without  incon.- 
moding  the  spectators  on  the  highest  seats. 

With  regard  to  the  velarium  itself',  nothing  at  afl 
conclusive  and  satisfactory  can  now  be  gathered; 
and  it  has  occasioned  considerable  dispute  among 
the  learned,  how  any  temporary  covering  catild  be 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  building.  Some 
have  imagined  that  the  velarium  extended  only 
over  part  of  the  building;  but.  independent  of  other 
objections,  it  is  dirticult  to  conceive  how  such  an 
extensive  surface  could  have  been  supported  along 
the  extent  of  its  inner  edge  or  circumference.  The 
only  thing  which  affords  any  evidence  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  velarium  was  fixed,  is  a  series 
of  projecting  brackets,  or  corbels,  in  the  uppermost 
story  of  the  exterior,  containing  holes  or  sockets 
to  receive  the  ends  of  poles  passing  through  holes 
in  the  projection  of  the  cornice,  and  to  which  ropes 
from  the  velarium  were  fixed ;  but  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  interior  is  now  so  dismantled  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  in 
what  manner  the  velarium  was  fixed.  The  velari- 
um appears  usually  to  have  been  made  of  wool, 
but  more  costly  materials  were  sometimes  employed. 
When  the  weather  did  not  permit  the  velarium  to 
be  spread,  the  Romans  used  broad-brimmed  hats  or 
caps,  or  a  sort  of  parasol,  which  was  called  umbrtt 
la,  from  umbra,  shade.1 

Many  other  amphitheatres  might  be  enun  erated, 
such  as  those  of  Verona,  Nismes,  Catania.  Pom- 
peii, &c. ;  but,  as  they  are  all  nearly  similar  it 
form,  it  is  only  necessary  to  describe  certain  par- 
ticulars, so  as  to  afford  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of 
the  respective  parts  of  each. 

The  interior  of  the  amphitheatre  was  divide/3  into 
three  parts,  the  arena,  podium,,  and  gradui.  The 
clear  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre 
was  called  the  arena,  because  it  was  coverec  with 
sand  or  sawdust,  to  prevent  the  gladiators  from 
slipping,  and  to  absorb  the  bfooc  The  size  cf  the 
arena  was  not  always  the  same  ir.  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  amphitheatre,  but  its  average  propor- 
tion was  one  third  of  the  shorter  diameter  of  the 
building. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  arena  was  no 
more  than  the  solid  ground,  or  whether  it  had  an 
actual  flooring  of  any  kind.  The  latter  opinion  is 
adopted  by  some  writers,  who  suppose  that  there 
must  have  been  a  souterrain,  or  vaults,  at  intervals 
at  least,  if  not  throughout,  beneath  the  arena,  as 
sometimes  the  animals  suddenly  issued  apparently 
from  beneath  the  ground ;  and  machinery  of  differ- 
ent kinds  was  raised  up  from  below,  and  afterward 
disappeared  in  the  same  manner.  That  there  must 
have  been  some  substruction  beneath  the  arena,  in 
some  amphitheatres  at  least,  is  evident,  because 
the  whole  arena  was,  upon  particular  occasions, 
rilled  with  water,  and  converted  into  a  naumachia, 
where  vessels  engaged  in  mimic  sea-fights,  or  else 
crocodiles  and  other  amphibious  animals  were 
made  to  attack  each  other.  Nero  is  said  to  have 
nequently  entertained  the  Romans  with  spectacles 
and  diversions  of  this  kind,  which  took  place  imme- 
diately after  the  customary  games,  and  were  again 
succeeded  by  them ;  consequently,  there  must  have 
been  not  only  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  but  me- 
chanical apparatus  capable  of  pouring  it  in  anr1 
draining  it  off  again  very  expeditiously. 

The  arena  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  podium,  although  such  appella- 
tion, perhaps,  rather  belongs  to  merely  the  uppei 
part  of  it,  forming  the  parapet  or  ba.lt  ony  before  the 
first  or  lowermost  seats,  nearest  to  ine  arena.  The 
latter,  therefore,  was  no  more  than  an  open  oval  court, 
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xuiruiinded  I  y  a  wall  about  eighteen  feet  high,  meas- 
uring from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  parapet ;  a 
neighi  considered  necessary,  in  order  to  render  the 
spectators  perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the 
•viid  beasts.  There  were  four  principal  entrances 
leading  into  'he  arena,  two  at  the  ends  ol  each  axis 
or  iiameter  of  it.  to  which  as  many  passages  led  di- 
rectly from  the  exterior  of  the  building;  besides  sec- 
oaiary  ones,  ir.".;rvening  between  them,  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  corridors  beneath  the  seats  on  the 

podinn. 

The  wall  or  enclosure  ol  the  arena  is  supposed 
10  hare  been  faced  with  marble  more  or  less  sump- 
ruou;  besides  which,  there  appears  to  have  been, 
in  some  instances  at  least,  a  sort  of  network  ail- 
ed lo  the  top  of  the  podium,  consisting  of  railing, 
or,  rather,  open  trellls-work  of  metal.  From  the 
mention  made  of  this  network  by  ancient  writers, 
little  more  can  now  be  gathered  respecting  it  than 
that,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  such  netting,  or  whatever 
it  might  have  been,  was  adorned  with  gilding  and 
amber;  a  circumstance  that  favours  the  idea  of  its 
having  been  gilt  metal-work,  with  bosses  and  orna- 
ments of  the  other  material.  As  a  farther  defence, 
ditches,  called  euripi,  sometimes  surrounded  the 
arena.1 

The  term  podium  was  also  applied  to  the  terrace, 
or  gallery  itself,  immediately  above  the  lower  enclo- 
sure, and  which  was  no  wider  than  to  be  capable  of 
containing  two,  or,  at  the  most,  three  ranges  of  mova- 
ble seats  or  chairs.  This,  as  being  by  far  the  best 
situation  for  distinctly  viewing  the  sports  in  the  are- 
na, and  also  more  commodiously  accessible  than  the 
seats  higher  up,  was  the  place  set  apart  for  senators 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  such  as  the  ambas- 
sadors of  foreign  parts ;'  and  it  was  here,  also,  that 
the  emperor  himself  used  to  sit,  in  an  elevated  place 
called  suggeslus*  or  cubiculum  ;*  and  likewise  the 
person  who  exhibited  the  games,  on  a  place  eleva- 
ted like  a  pulpit  or  tribunal  (ediloris  trUninal).  The 
vestal  virgins  also  appear  to  have  had  a  place  allot- 
ted to  them  in  the  podium.' 

Above  the  podium  were  the  gradus,  or  seats  of  the 
other  spectators,  which  were  divided  into  maniana, 
or  stones.  The  first  mcenianum,  consisting  of  four- 
teen rows  of  stone  or  marble  seats,  was  appropria- 
ted to  the  equestrian  order.  The  seats  appropriated 
to  the  senators  and  equites  were  covered  with  cush- 
ions (pulvillis),  which  were  first  used  in  the  lime  of 
Caligula.'  Then,  after  an  interval  or  space,  termed 
a  pracinctw,  and  forming  a  continued  landing-place 
from  the  several  staircases  in  it,  succeeded  the  sec- 
ond maenianum,  where  were  the  seats  called  papula- 
ria,1  for  the  third  class  of  spectators,  or  the  pojndus. 
Behind  this  was  the  second  precinction,  bounded  by 
a  rather  high  wall,  above  which  was  tie  third  mae- 
nianum, where  there  were  only  wooden  benches  for 
the  jniUati,  or  common  people.'  The  next  and  last 
division,  namely,  that  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
building,  consisted  of  a  colonnade  or  gallery,  where 
females  were  allowed  to  witness  the  spectacles  of 
the  amphitheatre,'  some  parts  of  which  were  also 
occupied  by  the  pullati.  At  the  very  summit  was 
the  narrow  platform  for  the  men  who  had  to  attend 
*->  the  velarium,  and  to  expand  or  withdraw  the 
awnings,  as  there  might  be  occasion.  F.ach  maenia- 
nnm  was  not  only  divided  from  the  other  by  the  prae- 
einetio,  but  was  intersected  at  intervals  by  spaces 
tor  passages  left  between  the  seats,  called  srala  or 
i  vd/mn  ;  and  the  portion  between  two  such  passa- 
*e..  was  called  n  cuneus,  because  this  space  gradn- 
ill>  widened,  like  a  wedge,  from  the  podium  to  the 
top  of  the  building."    The  entrances  to  the  seats 

I.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  nii.,  7.) — 2.  (Snet.,  Octar.,  44.— Jot.,  Sri. 
|j  143.  aoon  ) — 3.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  7(1.— Plin.,  Pane*.,  SI.)— 4. 
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from  the  outer  porticoes  were  calleu  vomilotia,  oe 
cause,  says  Macrobius,1  Homines  glomercUivi  ingr» 
dientes  in  sedilia  se  funaunt. 

The  situation  of  the  dens  wherein  the  animus 
were  kept  is  not  very  clear.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  they  were  in  underground  vaults,  near  to,  if  noi 
immediately  beneath,  the  arena;  yet, admitting  such 
to  have  been  the  case,  it  becomes  more  difficult  than 
ever  to  understand  how  the  arena  could  have  been 
inundated  at  pleasure  with  water;  nor  was  any  pos- 
itive information  obtained  from  the  excavations 
made  several  years  ago  in  the  arena  of  the  Colisae- 
uni.  Probably  many  of  the  animals  were  kept  in 
dens  and  cages  within  the  space  immediately  be- 
neath the  podium  (marked  d  in  the  cut),  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  entrances  and  passages  leading 
into  the  arena,  and  so  far  a  very  convenient  siiua- 
tion  for  them,  as  they  could  have  been  brought  im- 
mediately into  the  place  of  combat. 

There  were  in  the  amphitheatres  concealed  tubes, 
from  which  scented  liquid*  were  scattered  over  th". 
audience,  which  sometimes  issued  from  statues  pla 
ced  in  different  parts  of  the  building." 

Vitruvius  affords  us  no  information  whatever  as 
to  amphitheatres ;  and,  as  other  ancient  writers  have 
mentioned  them  only  incidentally  and  briefly,  many 
particulars  belonging  to  them  are  now  involved  in 
obscurity. 

The  annexed  woodcut,  representing  a  section,  not 
of  an  entire  amphitheatre,  but  merely  of  the  exterior 
wall,  and  the  seats  included  between  that  and  the 
arena,  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  such  structures  in  general.  It  is  that  of  the 
Colisasum,  and  is  given  upon  the  authority  of  Hirt; 
but  it  is  in  some  respects  conjectural,  particularly 
in  the  upper  part,  since  no  traces  of  the  upper  gal- 
lery are  now  remaining.  The  extreme  minuteness 
of  the  scale  renders  it  impossible  to  point  out  more 
than  the  leading  form  and  general  disposition  of  the 
interior;  therefore,  as  regards  the  profile  of  the  ex- 
terior, merely  the  heights  of  the  cornices  of  the  dif- 
ferent order  are  shown,  with  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4 
placed  a?ainst  them  respectively. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

A,  The  arena. 

p,  The  wall  or  podium  enclosing  it. 

P,  The  podium  itself,  on  which  were  chairs  01 

seats  for  the  senators,  &c. 
M',  the  first  maenianum,  or  slope  cf  bencnes,  for  th# 

equestrian  order. 
M",  The  second  maenianum. 

M'",  The  third  mrcnianum,  elevated  consideiably 
above  the  preceding  one,  and  appropriated  to  iht 
pullati. 

W,  The  colonnade,  or  gallery,  which  contained 

seats  for  women. 
Z,  The  narrow  gallery  round  the  summit  o.'  the  in- 
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leiior,  for  the  attendants  who  voiced  the  vela- 
rium. 

*r,  pr  The  praecinctiones,  or  landings,  at  the  top 
of  the  first  and  second  maenianum,  in  the  pave- 
ment of  which  were  grated  apertures,  at  inter- 
vals, to  admit  light  into  the  vomitoria  beneath 
them. 

V  V  V  V,  Vomitoria. 

SGG,  The  three  external  galleries  through  the 

circumference  of  the  building,  open  to  the  arcades 

of  the  first  three  orders  of  the  exterior. 
g  g,  Inner  gallery. 

Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  cut,  the  situation 
and  arrangement  of  staircases,  &c.,  are  not  express- 
ed, as  such  parts  could  hardly  be  rendered  intelligi- 
ble except  upon  a  greatl}'  increased  scale,  and  then 
not  in  2  single  section,  nor  without  plans  at  various 
levels  of  the  building. 

For  an  account  of  [he  games  of  the  amphitheatre, 
see  Gladiatores. 

AMPHISBETE'SIS.    (  Vid.  Hereditas.) 

AMPHI'STOMOS.    (  Vul.  Ancora.) 

AMPHOMO'SIA.    ( Vid.  AMPHIORKIA.) 

AM'PHORA  (in  Greek  aftijiopevc,  or  in  the  full 
form,  as  we  find  it  in  Homer,  d^i^opeiic1),  a  vessel 
used  for  holding  wine,  oil,  honey,  &c. 

The  following  cut  represents  amphorae  from  the 
Townley  and  Elgin  collections  in  tne  British  Mu- 
seum. They  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes ;  in 
general  they  are  tall  and  narrow,  with  a  small 
neck,  and  a  handle  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
(whence  the  name,  from  a/i^l,  on  both  sides,  and 
6epo,  to  carry,)  and  terminating  at  the  bottom  in  a 
point,  which  was  let  into  a  stand  or  stuck  in  the 
ground,  so  that  the  vessel  stood  upright :  several 
amphorae  have  been  found  in  this  position  in  the 
cellars  at  Pompeii.  Amphorae  were  commonly 
made  of  earthenware ;  Homer  mentions  amphorae 
3t  gold  and  stone,  and  the  Egyptians  had  them  of 
brass ;  glass  vessels  of  this  form  have  been  found 
at  Pompeii.    The  name  of  the  maker  or  of  the 


place  where  they  were  made  was  sometimes  stamp- 
ed upon  them ;  this  is  the  case  with  two  in  the  El- 
gin collection,  Nos.  238  and  344.  The  most  com- 
mon use  of  the  amphora,  both  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  was  for  keeping  wine.  The  cork  was 
-overed  with  pitch  or  gypsum,  and  (among  the  Ro- 
mans) a  label  (pittacium)  was  attached  to  the  am- 
phora, inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  consuls  under 
whom  it  was  filled.  The  following  cut  represents 
the  mi  de  of  filling  the  amphora  from  a  wine-cart, 
and  is  taken  from  a  painting  on  the  wall  of  a  house 
at  Pompeii. 

1   .'IL.xxm  .  ro  -  Od  ,  «  ,  :«4.  204  — Schol  in  Apoll.  Rhod., 
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The  amphora  was  also  used  for  keeping  oil,  hou 
ey,  and  molten  gold.  A  remarkable  discovery,  madt 
at  Salona  in  1825,  proves  that  amphorae  were  used 
as  coffins.  They  were  divided  in  half,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  length,  in  order  to  receive  the  remains, 
and  the  two  halves  were  put  together  again,  and 
buried  in  the  ground ;  they  were  found  containing 
skeletons.1 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  (room  Vi  )  a 
vessel  resembling  an  amphora,  and  containing  'he 
fine  African  sand  which  was  mixed  with  the  oil 
with  which  the  athletes  rubbed  their  bodies.  It 
was  found,  with  seventy  others,  in  the  baths  of  Ti- 
tus, in  the  year  1772.  The  amphora  occurs  on  the 
coins  of  Chios,  and  on  some  silver  coins  of  Athens. 

The  Greek  a/itpcpevf  and  the  Roman  amphora 
were  also  names  of  fixed  measures.  The  a/i$o- 
pevc,  which  was  also  called  peTpnT7/(  and  k66o;,  was 
equal  to  3  Roman  urn33=8  gallons  7-365  pints,  im- 
perial measure.  The  Roman  amphora  was  tw. 
thirds  of  the  a/ufiopevc,  and  was  equal  to  2  arnae  = 
8  congii=5  gallons  7-577  pints;  its  solid  contem 
was  exactly  a  Roman  cubic  foot.   A  model  am- 

?hora  was  kept  in  the  Capitol,  and  dedicated  to 
upiter.    The  size  of  a  ship  was  estimated  by  am- 
phorae ;  and  the  produce  of  a  vineyard  was  reckon- 
ed sometimes  by  the  number  of  amphorae  it  yielded, 
and  sometimes  by  the  culeus  of  twenty  amphorae. 
AMPHO'TIDES.   (Vid.  Pugilatus.) 
AMPLIA'TIO.   (Vid.  Judicium.) 
AMPUL'LA  (Ir/Kvooc,  (3ou6v\io<;),  a  bottle. 
The  Romans  took  a  bottle  of  oil  with  them  to  tlie 
bath  for  anointing  the  body  after  bathing.  They 
also  used  bottles  for  holding  wine  or  water  at  their 
meals,  and  occasionally  for  other  purposes.  These 
bottles  were  made  either  of  glass  or  earthenware, 
rarely  of  more  valuable  materials. 

The  dealer  in  bottles  was  called  ampullarvus,  and 
part  of  his  business  was  to  cover  them  with  leathei 
(corium).  A  bottle  so  covered  was  called  ampulla 
rubida* 

As  bottles  were  round  and  swollen  like  a  bladder, 
Horace  metaphorically  describes  empty  and  turgid 
language  by  the  same  name : 

"  Projicit  ampullas  et  sesquipedalia  verba."' 
"  An  bragica  desavit  et  ampvttatur  in  arte?"* 

Bottles  of  both  glass  and  earthenware  are  pre- 
served in  great  quantities  in  our  collections  of  anti- 
quities, and  their  forms  are  very  various,  though  al- 
ways narrow-mouthed,  and  generally  niore  or  .es<> 
approaching  to  globular. 

AM  PYX,  AMPYKTER,  (a/«rtif,  ofutvurvp  , 
(fronlale),  a  frontal 

This  was  a  broad  band  or  plate  of  metal,  whick 
ladies  of  rank  wore  above  the  forehead  as  part  of 


1  (Steinbiichel'a  Altertham., p.  (VT.)— 9.  (Plaut ,  Rod  iii.,4 
51,  and  Stioh.,  i.,3,  77,  compared  with  Featua,  a.  r.  Rokida.)- 
S.  (Ep.  ad  Pit.,  97.) — 4.  (Epiat.  I.,  hi.,  14.) 


AMTJLETUM. 


AMOMOA. 


the  hen  idreos.1  Hence  it  is  attributed  to  the  temale 
divinities.  Artemis  wears  a  frontal  of  gold;'  and 
the  epithet  xpv^tfm"ce(  is  applied  by  Homer,  He- 
siod,  and  Pindar  to  the  Muses,  the  Hours,  and  the 
Fates.  From  the  expression  rav  Kvavup.nvKa  &r/6av 
in  a  fragment  of  Pindar,  we  may  infer  that  this  or- 
nament was  sometimes  made  of  blue  steel  (nvavoc) 
instead  of  gold ;  and  the  scholiast  on  the  above-ci- 
ted passage  of  Euripides  asserts  that  it  was  some- 
times enriched  with  precious  stones. 

The  frontal  of  a  horse  was  called  by  the  same 
name,  and  was  occasionally  made  of  similar  rich 
materials.  Hence,  in  the  Iliad,  the  horses  which 
draw  the  chariots  of  Juno  and  of  Mars  are  called 
XpvaafnrvKet.  Pindar1  describes  the  bridle  with  a 
golden  frontal  (xpva<Hi7n"ca  xa?Llv°v)t  which  was 
given  to  Belle  rophon  to  curb  the  winged  horse  Peg- 
isus. 

The  annexed  woodcut  exhibits  the  frontal  on  the 
head  of  Pegasus,  taken  from  one  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  vases,  in  contrast  with  the  correspond- 
ing ornament  as  shown  on  the  heads  of  two  fe- 
males in  the  same  collec  tion. 


Frontals  were  also  wom  by  elephants.*  Hesychi- 
ie*  supposes  the  men  to  have  worn  I'rontals  in  Lydia. 
They  appear  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Jews  and 
other  nations  of  the  East.' 

AMULETUM  (nepunrrov,  Trepiafifta,  fuXanri/- 
fiov),  an  amulet. 

This  word  in  Arabic  (Hamalet)  means  that  which 
a  suspentled.  It  was  probably  brought  by  Arabian 
merchants,  together  with  the  articles  to  which  it 
was  applied,  when  they  were  imported  into  Europe 
from  the  East.  It  first  occurs  in  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Pliny. 

An  amulet  was  any  object — a  stone,  a  plant,  an 
artificial  production,  or  a  piece  of  writing — which 
was  suspended  from  the  neck,  or  tied  to  any  part  of 
the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  counieracting  poison, 
curing  or  preventing  disease,  warding  off  the  evil 
eye,  aiding  women  in  childbirth,  or  obviating  calam- 
ities and  securing  advantages  of  any  kind. 

Faith  in  the  virtues  of  amulets  was  almost  univer- 
sal in  the  ancient  world,  so  that  the  whole  art  of 
medicine  consisted  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  directions  for  their  application;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  amulets  preserved  in  our  col- 
lections of  antiquities,  is  the  frequent  mention  of 
them  in  ancient  treatises  on  natural  history,  on  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  on  the  virtues  of  plants 
and  stones.  Some  of  the  amulets  in  our  museums 
tre  merely  rough,  unpolished  fragments  of  such 
nones  as  amber,  agate,  camel ian,  and  jasper;  oth- 
er? ire  wrought  into  the  shape  of  beetles,  quadru- 
peds, eyes,  fingers,  and  other  members  of  the  body. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  thai  the  selection  of  stones, 
either  to  be  set  in  rings  or  strung  together  in  neck- 
laces, was  often  made  with  reference  to  their  repu- 
ted virtues  as  amulets 


I.  111.,  iiii.,  4(18-470.— /Eichyl.,  Suppl.,  434.— Theornt.,  U, 
W-)— J.  (xpvotar  Jjurufi.  Eunp.,  Ilf..,  4M  )— 3.  (Olymp., 
iiii.,  °2.>— 4  fl>  tixvii.,  40.)— J.  (•  v.  NW>— «• 
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The  tollowmg  passages  may  ext  nplify  the  use  ol 
amulets  in  ancient  times.  Pliny'  says,  that  any 
plant  gathered  from  the  bank  of  a  brook  or  rivet 
before  sunrise,  provided  that  no  one  sees  the  person 
who  gathers  it,  is  considered  as  a  remedy  for  tertian 
ague  when  ted  (adaUi^ala)  to  the  left  arm,  the  pa- 
tient not  knowing  what  it  is;  also,  that  a  person 
may  be  immediately  cured  of  the  headache  by  the 
application  of  any  plain  which  has  grown  on  the 
head  of  a  staiue,  Provided  it  be  folded  in  the  shred 
of  a  garment,  and*  tied  to  the  part  affected  with  a 
red  string.  Q~  Serenus  Sammonicus,  in  his  poem 
on  the  art  of  healing,  describes  the  following  charm, 
which  was  long  celebrated  as  of  the  highest  repute 
for  the  cure  of  various  diseases  :  Write  abracadabra 
on  a  slip  of  parchment,  and  repeat  the  word  on  oth- 
er slips,  with  the  omission  of  the  last  letter  of  each 
preceding  slip,  until  the  initial  A  alone  remains. 
The  line  so  written  will  assume  the  form  of  an 
equilateral  triangle.  Tie  them  togetner,  and  sus- 
pend them  from  the  neck  of  the  patient  b)  means  ol 
linen  thread. 

According  to  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal,1  athletes 
used  amulets  to  ensure  victory  'niceteria  phylacteria), 
and  wore  them  suspended  from  the  neck ;  and  we 
learn  from  Dioscondes3  that  the  efficacy  of  these 
applications  extended  beyond  the  classes  of  living 
creatures,  since  selenite  was  not  only  worn  by  wom- 
en, but  was  also  tied  to  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  ma 
king  them  fruitful. 

Consistently  with  these  opinions,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  use  of  amulets  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  chief  qualifications  of  nurses.  If,  for  example, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  a  child,  if  it  was  in 
danger  of  destruction  from  the  evil  eye,  or  exposed 
to  any  other  calamity,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  nurse 
to  protect  it  by  the  use  of  such  amulets  as  were 
suited  to  the  circumstances.* 

From  things  hung  or  tied  to  the  body,  the  tent 
amulet  was  extended  to  charms  of  other  kinds. 
Pliny*  having  observed  that  the  cyclamen  was  cul- 
tivated in  houses  as  a  protection  against  poison, 
adds  the  remark,  Aniuletum  vocant.  The  following 
epigram  by  Lucillius  contains  a  joke  against  an  un- 
fortunate physician,  one  of  whose  patients,  having 
seen  him  in  a  dream,  "awoke  no  more,  even  though 
he  wore  an  amulet:" 

'EpftoyeVTj  rbv  larpbv  idi>v  Aio0avroc  h>  invoir 
Ovk  tr'  dvriyipOrj,  koL  neplafi/ia  ipepuv. 

♦AMYG'DALUS  (vpvydaZy),  the  Almonu-tree, 
or  Amypdalus  communis.  The  Almond-tree  is  a  na- 
tive of  Barbary,  whence  it  had  not  been  transferred 
into  Italy  down  to  the  time  of  Cato.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  so  long  cultivated  all  over  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  as  to  have 
become,  as  it  were,  naturalized  in  the  whole  of  the 
Old  World  from  Madrid  to  Canton.  For  some  re- 
marks on  the  Amygdalus  Persica,  or  Peach,  vid. 

PER8ICA.' 

♦AMQ'MON  (uuuuov),  a  plant,  and  perfume,  with 
regard  to  which  both  commentators  and  botanical 
writers  are  very  much  divided  in  opinion.  Scaliger 
and  Cordus  make  it  the  Rose  of  Jericho  (Rrsa  Hie- 
richuntica  of  Bauhin ;  Anaslalica  hierichmitica  of  Lin- 
naeus ;  Bunias  Srjriaca  of  Gartner);  Gesner  takes  it 
for  the  Pepper  of  the  gardens  (the  Solan  vmbtneifcrum 
of  Tourne(ort);  Caesalpinus  is  in  favour  of  the  Pipei 
Ciibcbn;  and  Plukenet  and  Sprengel,  with  others,  of 
the  Cissim  viHgmea.  The  most  probable  opinion  is 
that  advanced  by  F6e,  who  makes  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion the  same  with  our  Amomvm  ractniwsum.  The 
Romans  obtained  their  amtrmum  from  Syria,  and  it 
came  into  the  latter  country  by  the  overiind  trade 
from  India.'  It  is  said  to  nave  been  used  by  the 
Eastern  nations  for  embalming;  and  from  this  word 

1.  (H.  N.,  hit.,  19.)— S.  (in.,  88.)— S  (Lib.  ».)— 4.  (Hon, 
Hymn,  in  Or.,  227.— Orph.,  Lith.,  222.)— 5.  (Plin.,  II.  N  ,  xrr 
8.) — fl   (Dinwi.r.,  L,  17(1  )_7.    Fix,  Flore  He  VirRile.  p  18.) 
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some  have  derived,  though  by  no  means  correctly, 
the  term  mummy.  The  taste  of  the  grams  of  amo- 
mum  is  represented  by  Charras  as  tart,  fragrant, 
very  aromatic,  and  remaining  a  good  while  in  the 
mouth.1  The  name  amomwm,  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  Arabic  hhamama,  the  ancient  Arabians 
having  been  the  first  who  made  this  aromatic  known 
tc  tt.°  Gr°eks.  The  root  of  the  Arabic  term  has 
Inference  to  the  warm  taste  peculiar  to  spices.  The 
CArdamums,  grains  of  Paradise,  and  mellagelta  pep- 
P",r  of  the  shops,  a  class  of  highly  aromatic  pungent 
seeds,  are  produced  by  different  species  of  amomum, 
as  botanists  now  employ  the  term.3 

ANA'BOLEUS  (iwalioXevq ).  As  the  Greeks  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  stirrups,  they  were  ac- 
customed to  mount  upon  horseback  by  means  of  a 
slave,  who  was  termed  dva6o\ev<;  (from  dvadd'k- 
Xeiv3).  This  name  was  also  given,  according  to 
some  writers,  to  a  peg  or  pin  fastened  on  the  spear, 
which  might  serve  as  a  resting-place  to  the  foot  in 
mounting'  *he  horse.4 

ANAiiALUPTE'RIA.    {Vid.  Marriage.) 

ANAKEIA  or  ANAKEI'ON  (avdiceia  or  dvd- 
kelov),  a  festival  of  the  Dioscuri,  or  'AvaicTec,  as 
they  were  called,  at  Athens.  Athenaeus6  mentions 
a  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  called  'Avuktciov,  at  Ath- 
ens ;  he  also  informs  us6  that  the  Athenians,  prob- 
ably on  the  occasion  of  this  festival,  used  to  prepare 
for  these  heroes  in  the  Prytaneum  a  meal  consist- 
ing of  cheese,  a  barley-cake,  ripe  figs,  olives,  and 
garlic,  in  remembrance  of  the  ancient  mode  of  liv- 
ing. These  heroes,  however,  received  the  most 
distinguished  honours  in  the  Dorian  and  Achaean 
states,  where  it  may  be  supposed  that  every  town 
celebrated  a  festival  in  their  honour,  though  not  un- 
der the  name  of  'Avdiceia.  Pausanias7  mentions  a 
festival  held  at  Amphissa,  called  that  of  the  uvuktuv 
iraidav ;  but  adds  that  it  was  disputed  whether 
they  were  the  Dioscuri,  the  Curetes,  or  the  Cabiri. 
(See  Dioscuria.) 

ANAKEI'MENA.   {Vid.  Donaria.) 

ANAKLETE'RIA  (avaKXrjT^pia)  was  the  name 
>f  a  solemnity  at  which  a  young  prince  was  pro- 
elaimed  king,  and  at  the  same  time  ascended  the 
throne.  The  name  was  chiefly  applied  to  the  ac- 
Jession  of  the  Ptolemaic  kings  of  Egypt.8  The 
prince  went  to  Memphis,  and  was  there  adorned  by 
the  priests  with  the  sacred  diadem,  and  led  into  the 
Temple  of  Phtha,  where  he  vowed  never  to  make 
any  innoTations  either  in  the  order  of  the  year  or 
of  the  festivals.  He  then  carried  to  some  distance 
the  yoke  of  Apis,  in  order  to  be  reminded  of  the 
sufferings  of  man.  Rejoicings  and  sacrifices  con- 
cluded the  solemnity.9 

ANAKOMTDE  (uvaKO[iiSn).  When  an  individual 
had  died  in  a  foreign  country,  it  was  not  unusual 
for  his  fellow-citizens  or  relatives  to  remove  his 
ashes  or  body  to  his  own  country,  which  was  called 
avaKOfiidfj  Thus  the  dead  body  of  Theseus  was 
removed  from  Scyros  to  Athens,  and  that  of  Aris- 
tomenes  from  Rhodes  to  Messenia. 

ANA'CRISIS  (dvaKpLcaq),  the  pleadings  prepara- 
tory to  a  trial  at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
determine,  generally,  if  the  action  would  lie  (efei-a- 
frvoi  de  nal  el  5Awc  elodyeiv  xpv)10  The  magis- 
trates were  said  dvaicpiveiv  ttjv  6Lnrjv,  or  tovc;  civ- 
ndtKov;,  and  the  parties  dvatcpiveadai.  The  pro- 
cess consisted  in  the  production  of  proofs,  of  which 
there  were  five  kinds :  1.  the  laws  2.  written  doc- 
uments, the  production  of  which,  by  the  opposite 
party,  might  be  compelled  by  a  dUr)  etc  Efi<pavC>v 
Ka.TaaTa.Giv ;  3.  testimonies  of  witnesses  present 
( /taprvpiai),  or  affidavits  of  absent  witnesses  (eic- 


1.  (Royal  Pharmacop.,  p.  139.)— 2.  (Fee,  1.  c.)— 3.  (Xen.,  De 
Re  Eq.,  vi.,  12.— Id,  Hipp.,  l.,  17.— Appian.,  Pun.,  106.) — 4. 
(Xen.,  De  Re  Eq.,  vii.,  1.)— 5.  (vi.,  p.  235.)— 6.  (iv.,  p.  137.)— 
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(lhod  Sh  ,  Frag.,  lib.  ill.) — 10.  'Tlarpocrat.,  a.  v.) 


^aprvpiai) ;  4.  depositions  of  slaves  extorted  by  th« 
rack ;  5.  the  oath  of  the  parties.1  All  these  proofs 
were  committed  to  writing,  and  placed  in  a  box  se- 
cured by  a  seal  (extvoc3)  till  they  were  produced  at 
the  trial.  The  name  Lvdnpiaiq  is  given  to  t  he  plead- 
ings, considered  expressly  as  a  written  document,  >n 
Is33us.3  If  the  evidence  produced  at  the  anacrisis 
was  so  clear  and  convincing  that  there  could  no( 
remain  any  doubt,  the  magistrate  could  lecide  tilt 
question  without  sending  the  cause  to  be  tried  be- 
fore the  dicasts :  this  was  called  diajiaprvpia.  Id 
this  case,  the  only  remedy  for  the  person  against 
whom  the  decision  was  given,  was  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion of  perjury  against  the  witnesses  (fevdo/*ap-*v- 
puv  Sikti).  These  pleadings,  like  our  own,  were 
liable  to  vexatious  delays  on  the  part  of  the  liti- 
gants, except  in  the  case  of  actions  concerning  mer- 
chandise, benefit  societies,  mines,  and  dowries,  which 
were  necessarily  tried  within  a  month  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit,  and  were  therefore  called 
eiifirjvoi  diicai.  The  word  avuKpusig  is  sometimes 
used  of  a  trial  in  general  [fiyS  eig  aynpioiv  ekdelv.*) 
The  archons  were  the  proper  officers  for  the  dvd- 
Kpiaig :  they  are  represented  by  Minerva,  in  the 
Eumenides  of  jEschylus,  where  there  is  a  poetical 
sketch  of  the  process  in  the  law  courts.6  {lid. 
Antigraphe,  Antomosia.)  For  an  account  of  me 
avdnpiais,  that  is,  the  examination  which  each  ar- 
chon  underwent  previously  to  entering  on  office, 
see  the  article  Archon. 

ANADIK'IA.    {Vid.  Appellatio.) 

*ANAGALL'IS  (uvayaXXic),  a  plant,  of  which 
Dioscorides  and  Galen  describe  two  species,  the 
male  and  the  female,  as  distinguished  by  their  flow- 
ers, the  former  having  a  red  flower,  and  the  latter  a 
blue.  These  are  evidently  the  Anagallis  Arvensis 
and  Ccerulea,  the  Scarlet  and  Blue  Pimpernels. fi 

ANAGNOS'TES.   {Vid.  Acroama.) 

ANArflTHS  AI'KH  (dvaywyfic  SUrj).  If  an  m 
dividual  sold  a  slave  who  had  some  secret  diseast 
— such,  for  instance,  as  epilepsy — without  informing 
the  purchaser  of  the  circumstance,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  latter  to  bring  an  action  against  the 
vendor  within  a  certain  time,  which  was  fixed  by 
the  laws.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  had  to  report 
(avdyetv)  to  the  proper  authorities  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  whence  the  action  was  called  dvayuyrjc; 
Sikj).  Plato  supplies  us  with  some  information  on 
this  action;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  his  remarks 
apply  to  the  action  which  was  brought  in  the  Athe- 
nian courts,  or  to  an  imaginary  form  of  proceed- 
ing.7 

ANAGO'GIA  (dvayuyta),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Eryx,  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Aphrodite.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  place  believed  that,  during  this  fes- 
tival, the  goddess  went  over  into  Africa,  and  that  all 
the  pigeons  of  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  like- 
wise departed  and  accompanied  her.8  Nine  days 
afterward,  during  the  so-called  narayuyia  (return), 
one  pigeon  having  returned  and  entered  the  temple, 
the  rest  followed.  This  was  the  signal  for  general 
rejoicing  and  feasting.  The  whole  district  was 
said  at  this  time  to  smell  of  butter,  which  the  in- 
habitants believed  to  be  a  sign  that  Aphrodite  had 
returned.* 

♦ANAG'YRIS  (avdyvpic),  a  shrub,  which  Nican- 
der10  calls  "  the  acrid  Onogyris."  It  is  the  Anagy- 
ris  fetida,  L.,  or  Fetid  Bean-trefoil.  Hardouin  says 
its  French  name  is  Bois  puant.  According  to  La- 
mark,  it  is  a  small  shrub,  having  the  port  of  a  Cyti- 
sus,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  five  or  seven  feet." 

1.  (Aristot.,  Rhet.,  1.,  jr.,  2.) — 2.  (Schol.  in  Aristoph.,  Vem  , 
1436.)— 3.  (De  Aristarch.  Hsered.,  p.  79,  11.)— 4.  (jEsnhyl , 
Eumen.,  355.)— '5.  (Muller,  Eumeniden,  I)  70.) — 6.  ^Dioscor. 
ii.,  209. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.;  —7.  (Plato,  Legg.,  xi.,  2,  p 
916.  — Ast  in  Plat.,  1.  c— Meier,  Att  Process,  p.  525.1  —  1 
(Mh&n,  V.  H.,  i.,  14.— Athenams,  ix.,  p  394.)— 9.  (Athensuv 
ix.,  p.  395.)— 10  (Theme.  71  )— 11  (Dioscor ,  ii-  .  158  -Ad 
amt.  Append.,  s  v  ) 
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ANA'RRHUSIS.    (Vid.  Apaturia.) 

•ANAS  {yfjaea  or  vfj-rra),  the  genus  Duck.  Trie 
indents  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  many 
species  of  Duck ;  but,  from  the  brief  notices  they 
have  given  of  them,  we  have  now  great  difficulty 
in  recognising  those.  1.  The  Qoandc  is  described 
by  Aristotle1  as  being  like  the  vijaaa,  but  a  little 
smaller ;  it  may  therefore  be  supposed  a  mere  va- 
riety of  the  Anas  Boscas,  or  Wild  Duck.  2.  The 
Qtirqt/sdula  if  Varro  is  referred  by  Turner  to  the 
•peci;  of  duck  called  Teal  in  England,  namely, 
ibe  A  '-is  crecca,  L.  3.  The  Tznve'Acnp,  which  is  enu- 
merated by  Aristotle'  among  the  smaller  species  of 
<eese,  was  probably  a  duck,  as  Gesner  suggests. 
It  may  therefore  be  referred  to  the  Anas  Penelops, 
L.,  or  Widgeon.  (In  modern  works  on  Natural 
History  it  is  incorrectly  written  Penelope.')  4.  The 
dpivdoc  of  Aristotle  and  /Elian,  and  ppivOog  of 
Phile,  although  ranked  with  ducks  by  Aristotle  and 
Plir.v,  was  probably  the  Anser  Brenta,  or  Brent 
Goose.  5.  The  xvvaA*>'*v5  of  Aristotle'  and  of 
Lilian*  is  held  to  be  the  Anas  Bernicula,  or  Bernicle 
Goose,  by  Eliot.  Schneider  and  Pennant,  however, 
prefer  the  Anas  Tadorna,  or  Shelldrake.  G.  The 
Sacred  Goose  of  Egypt  was  a  particular  species, 
the  Anas  JEgypliaca,  allied  to  the  Bernicle,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  brighter  plumage,  and  by  small  spurs 
on  its  wings.5 

ANATHE'MATA.    {Vid.  Donar.a.) 

ANATOCIS'MUS.  (Vid.  Interest  on  Money.) 

ANATMAX'IOT  rPA<J>H  (iivavfiaxiov  ypa<pv)  was 
an  impeachment  of  the  trierarch  who  had  kept 
aloof  lrom  action  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  was  en- 
gaged. From  the  personal  nature  of  the  offence, 
and  the  punishment,  it  is  obvious  that  this  action 
could  only  have  been  directed  against  the  actual 
commander  of  the  ship,  whether  he  was  the  sole 
person  appointed  to  the  office,  or  the  active  partner 
of  the  perhaps  many  (rvvreTielc,  or  the  mere  con- 
tractor (6  fiiaduadfievoi).  In  a  cause  of  this  kind, 
the  strategi  would  be  the  natural  and  official  judges. 
The  punishment  prescribed  by  law  for  this  offence 
was  a  modified  atimia,  by  which  the  criminal  and 
his  descendants  wero  deprived  of  their  political 
franchise,  but,  as  we  learn  from  Andocides,  were 
allowed  to  retain  possession  of  their  property.' 

A.N AXAGOREI'A  ('Avaljaydpeia),  a  day  of  rec- 
reation for  all  the  youths  at  Lampsacus,  which 
took  place  once  every  year,  in  compliance,  it  was 
said,  with  a  wish  expressed  by  Anaxagoras,  who, 
after  being  expelled  from  Athens,  spent  here  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  This  continued  to  be  observed 
even  in  the  time  of  Diogenes  Lagrtius.' 

♦ANAX'URIS,  a  species  of  Dock;  the  Rumex 
dixariaUus  according  to  Sprengel.* 

♦ANCHU'SA  (iyxovoa),  the  herb  Alkanet.  Four 
kinds  of  alkanet  are  described  by  Dioscorides*  and 
Galen."  With  regard  to  the  first,  Sprengel  hesi- 
tates between  the  Anckusa  tiwtoria  and  Lithosper- 
mum  tinctarium;  the  second  is  the  Echivm  Ilali- 
eum.  Sibthorp;  the  third,  or  Alcilriades,  the  Echium 
diffuum  ;  and  the  fourth,  or  Lycopsis,  the  Lilhosper- 
mum  fndiaisum.  This  is  a  plausible  account  of 
tne  ayxovaa  of  Dioscorides,  but  is  not  unattended 
with  difficulties.  That  of  Theophrastus"  seems  in- 
di«!putably  to  be  the  Anchusa  linctoria.  The  Anchvsa 
temptrvirens  does  not  seem  to  be  described  by  any 
ancient  author." 

ANCl'LE,  Lie  sacred  shield  carried  by  the  Salii. 

According  to  Plutarch,"  Dionysius  of  Halica  - 
nassras,'*  and  Festus,"  it  was  made  of  bronze,  and 
its  form  was  oval,  but  with  the  two  sides  receding 
inward  with  an  even  curvature,  and  so  as  to  make 

1.  (H.  A.,  T7ii  ,  i)— 2.  (H.  A.,  Tin.,  5.)— 3.  (H.  A.,  riii.,  5.)— 
*.  (N.  A.  V.,  SO)— J.  (Adamn,  Append.,  a.  ».)— fl.  (De  Mvat., 
W,  Zurich  ed.,  1838.— Petit,  Lei?.  An.,  Bfl7.»— 7.  |Amw.,r. 
10.)— 8.  (Dio»»r.,  n.,  140.)— 9.  (iv.,  23.)— 10.  (De  Simpl.,  TO- 
IL (II.  P.,  ii.,  9.)— 12.  (Adamn,  Append.,  •.  t.)— 13.  (Vit 
Num.)— 14.  (  Ant.,  li.) — 13  (a.  v.  Maraur  Vctur.) 
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it  broader  at  tiie  ends  than  in  the  middle.  Its  .thai* 
is  exhibited  in  the  lollowing  woodcut. 

The  original  ancile  was  found,  according  to  tra- 
dition,1 in  the  palace  ol  Numa;  and,  as  no  human 
hand  had  brought  it  there,  it  was  concluded  that  it 
bad  been  sent  from  heaven,  and  was  ai.  (m'kov  6/o- 
ttetec.  At  the  same  time,  the  haruspices  declared 
that  the  Roman  state  would  endure  so  long  as  tlus 
shield  remained  in  Rome.  To  secure  its  preserva- 
tion in  the  city,  Numa  ordered  eleven  other  shields, 
exactly  like  it,  to  be  made  by  the  armorer  Mamu- 
rius  Veturius;  and  twelve  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus 
were  appointed  under  the  denomination  of  Salii, 
whose  office  it  was  to  preserve  the  twelve  ancilia. 
They  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  that  divinity  on  the 
Palatine  Mount,  and  were  taken  from  it  only  once 
a  year,  on  the  calends  of  March.  The  feast  of  the 
god  was  then  observed  during  several  days,  when 
the  Salii  carried  their  shields  about  the  city,  singing 
songs  in  praise  of  Mars,  Numa,  and  Mamurius 
Veturius,  and  at  the  same  time  performing  a  dance, 
which  probably,  in  some  degree,  resembled  our  mor- 
ris-dances, and  in  which  they  struck  the  shields  with 
rods,  so  as  to  keep  time  with  their  voices  and  with 
the  movements  ol  their  dance  The  accompanying 
figure  shows  one  of  these  rods,  as  represented  or. 
the  tomb  of  a  PonJifcx  Snlius,  or  chief  of  the  Salii.' 
Its  form,  as  here  exhibited,  both  illustrates  the  man- 
ner of  using  it,  and  shows  the  reason  why  different 
authors  call  it  by  different  names,  as  kyxeio'dmv, 
Aoyxn,  pd6do(,  virga. 

 — E£3> 


Besides  these  different  names  ol  the  rod,  whicn 
was  held  in  the  right  hand,  we  observe  a  similai 
discrepance  as  to  the  mode  of  holding  the  shield. 
Virgil,  describing  the  attire  of  Picus,  a  mythical 
king  of  Latiuin,  says  he  held  the  ancile  in  his  left 
hand  (Uevaque  ancile  gerebat').  Other  authors  rep 
resent  the  Salii  as  bearing  the  ancilia  on  their  necks 
or  on  their  shoulders.*  These  accounts  may  be  rec- 
onciled on  the  supposition  advanced  in  the  article 
jEgis,  that  the  shield  was  suspended  by  a  leathern 
band  (lorum*)  proceeding  from  the  right  shoulder, 
and  passing  round  the  neck.  That  the  weight  of 
the  ancile  was  considerable,  and  that  the  use  of  it 
in  the  sacred  dance  required  no  small  exertion,  is 
apparent  from  Juvenal's  expression,  "  tudavil  cly 
peis  ancilibus."' 

Besides  the  Salii,  who  were  men  of  patrician  fam- 
ilies, and  were  probably  instructed  to  perform  theii 
public  dances  in  a  graceful  as  well  as  animated 
manner,  there  were  servants  who  executed  inferior 
offices.  An  ancient  gem  in  the  Florentine  cabinet, 
from  which  the  preceding  cut  has  lieen  copied,  rep- 
resents two  of  them  carrying  six  ancilia  on  tLui 
shoulders,  suspended  from  a  pole;  and  the  repre- 
sentation agrees  exactly  with  the  statement  cf  Dio 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus,  neXrai;  vimpcrai  ^/.n/pJ 
vnf  drro  Kcivinuv  xopi^nvat 


I.  (I)i/my».,  L  c. — Plut.,  L  c— Flonia,  i.,  2.— 8er».  in  JRa., 
Tiii.,  *M.y— 2.  (firmer,  Inacr.,  p.  coccliiT.,  note  3.)— 3.  {JF.n. 
til,  I87.V— (Slat.,  SjtIt.,  ii.,  129.— I.uran,  i.,  «03  ;  it.,  400  - 
I. »etaut.,  De  Fat».  Rel.,  i.,2'  )- -4  (Jut    ii.,  123.)— fl.  (ii  .  IVfl.' 
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ANCORA. 


ANDROUEONIA. 


During  the  festival,  and  so  long  as  the  Salii  con- 
tinued to  carry  the  ancilia,  no  expedition  could  be 
undertaken.  It  was  thought  ominous  to  solemnize 
marriages  at  that  time,  or  to  engage  in  any  under- 
taking of  great  importance.1 

When  war  was  declared,  the  ancilia  were  purpose- 
ly shaken  in  their  sacred  depository.2  But  it  is  al- 
leged that,  towards  the  close  of  the  Cimbric  war,  they 
rattled  of  their  own  accord.3 

AN'OORA  (ayKvpa),  an  anchor. 

Th  i  anchor  used  by  the  ancients  was,  for  the  most 
pa/t,  made  of  iron,  and  its  form,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  annexed  figure,  taken  from  a  coin,  resembled  that 
of  the  modern  anchor.  The  shape  of  the  two  ex- 
tremities illustrates  the  unco  morsu  and  dente  tenaci 
of  Virgil. 4  Indeed,  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  them- 
selves express  this  essential  property  of  the  anchor, 
being  allied  to  dyiciXog,  dymov,  angulus,  uncus,  &c. 


The  anchor,  as  here  represented  and  as  common- 
ly used,  was  called  bidens,  SnrXij,  dprpigoXog,  or  dp- 
(piarofiog,  because  it  had  two  teeth  or  flukes.  Some- 
times it  had  one  only,  and  then  had  the  epithet  irt- 
poarofiog.  The  following  expressions  were  used  for 
the  three  principal  processes  in  managing  the  an- 
chor : 

Ancoram  solvere,  ayicvpav  ^aX^v,  to  loose  the  an- 
chor. 

Ancoram  jaeere,  /3c<XX£ij/,  piirrtiv,  to  cast  anchor. 

Ancoram  tollere,  aipuv,  dvaiptiaOai,  dvaawdodai, 
to  weigh  anchor. 

Hence  a'iptiv  by  itself  meant  to  set  sail,  ayicvpav 
being  understood. 

The  qualities  of  a  good  anchor  were  not  to  slip,  or 
lose  its  hold,  and  not  to  break,  i.  e.,  to  be  d<j<paXij  Tt 
Kai  (3e§aiav.5 

The  following  figure,  taken  from  a  marble  at  Rome, 
shows  the  cable  (  funis)  passing  through  a  hole  in  the 
prow  Coculus). 


We  may  suppose  the  anchor  to  be  lying  on  the 
deck,  in  the  place  indicated  by  the  turn  of  the  ca- 
ble ;  and  if  the  vessel  be  approaching  the  port,  the 
steps  taken  will  be  as  Virgil  describes : 

"  Obvertunt  pelago  proras ;  turn  dente  tenaci 
Anc.ora  fundabat  naves,  et  litora  curvce 
Prcetexunt  puppes."6 
And 

"Ancora  de  prora  jacitur,  stant  litore  puppes."'' 
The  prow  being  turned  towards  the  deep  sea  ( pe- 

1.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  3!I3.)— 2.  (Serv.  in  jT.n.,  vii.,  603  ;  viii., 
3.) — 3.  (Jul.  Obsequens,  De  Prndig.— Liv.,  Epit.,68  )— 4.  (JEn., 
i.,169;  vi.,  3.)— 5.  (Heb.,vi.,19.)— C.  (^En.,vL, 3-5.)— l.{Ma„ 
iii.,'277;  vi.,901.) 
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logo)  and  the  stern  towards  the  land,  the  latter  ex- 
tremity is  fixed  upon  the  shore  (stat  litore),  so  that 
the  collected  ships,  with  their  aplustria,  adorn  it,  as  it 
were,  with  a  fringe  or  border  (  prcetexta).  The  prow 
remains  in  the  deeper  water,  and  therefore  the  an- 
chor is  thrown  out  to  attach  it  to  the  ground  (fun- 
dare). 

When  a  ship  was  driving  before  the  wind,  and  in 
danger  of  foundering  upon  shoals,  its  course  would 
be  checked  by  casting  anchor  from  the  stern.  This 
was  done  when  Paul  was  shipwrecked  at  Melite.' 
Four  anchors  were  dropped  on  that  occasion.  Athe- 
nasus2  mentions  a  ship  which  had  eight  iron  anchors. 
The  largest  and  strongest  anchor,  the  "last  hope"  of 
the  ship,  was  called  Upd  :  and,  as  it  was  only  used  in 
the  extremity  of  danger,  the  phrase  "  sacram  an- 
coram solvere"  was  applied  to  all  persons  similarly 
circumstanced. 

To  indicate  the  place  where  the  anchor  lay,  a 
bundle  of  cork  floated  over  it,  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,3  being  attached,  probably,  to  the  ring  which, 
in  the  preceding  figure,  is  seen  fixed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shank ;  and  we  may  conjecture  that  the  rope 
tied  to  that  ring  was  also  used  in  drawing  the  fluke 
out  of  the  ground  previously  to  weighing  anchor. 

In  the  heroic  times  of  Greece,  it  appears  that  an- 
chors were  not  yet  invented :  large  stones,  called 
tvvai  {sleepers),  were  used  in  their  stead.4  Even 
in  later  times,  bags  of  sand,  and  baskets  filled  with 
stones,  were  used  in  cases  of  necessity.  According 
to  Pliny,6  the  anchor  was  first  invented  by  Eupala- 
mus,  and  afterward  improved  by  Anacharsis. 

*  ANDRAPIIAX'YS  (dvSpdfa&g  or  arpaipa^vg), 
an  herb,  the  same  with  our  Atriplex  hortensis,  ac- 
cording to  Sprengel,  Stackhouse,  and  Dierbach,  who 
agree  in  this  with  the  earlier  commentators.  All 
the  ancient  authorities,  from  Dioscorides  to  Macer, 
give  it  the  character  of  an  excellent  pot-herb.  It  is 
still  cultivated  in  some  gardens  as  a  culinary  herb ; 
its  English  name  is  Orach.6 

*  ANDRACH'NE,  Purslane,  or  Portulaca  olera- 
cea,  L. 7 

ANAPAIIOAIS'MOr  or  ANAPAITOAJS'EQS 
TPA4>'H  (avSpaTrobiujiov  or  dvSpaTroS'iouoe  ypatyrj) 
was  an  action  brought  before  the  court  of  the  eleven 
(oi  ivSnca),  against  all  persons  who  carried  off  slaves 
from  their  masters,  or  reduced  free  men  to  a  state 
of  slavery.  The  grammarians  mention  an  oration 
of  Antiphon  on  this  subject,  which  has  not  come 
down  to  us.h 

ANAPAIT'OAQN  AIKH  (dvdpairodwv  Ski])  was 
the  peculiar  title  of  the  StaSncaaia  when  a  property 
in  slaves  was  the  subject  of  contending  claims.  The 
cause  belonged  to  the  class  of  SUai  Trpug  nva,  and 
was  one  of  the  private  suits  that  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  thesmothetse.  It  is  recorded  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  lost  speech  of  Dinarchus,3 
and  is  clearly  referred  to  in  one  still  extant  of  De- 
mosthenes.10 

ANDREI' A.    (Vid.  Syssitia.) 

*  ANDRO'DAMAS,  one  of  Pliny's  varieties  of 
ha;rnatite.  (Vid.  AIMATITH2.)  It  was  of  a  black 
colour,  of  remarkable  weight  and  hardness,  and  at- 
tracted silver,  copper,  and  iron.  When  divested  of 
its  fabulous  properties,  it  appears  to  have  been  mag- 
netic oxide  of  iron.11 

ANDROGEO'NIA  ("AvSpoytwvia),  a  festival  with 
games,  held  every  year  in  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens, 
in  honour  of  the  hero  Androgeus,  son  of  Minos, 
who  had  overcome  all  his  adversaries  in  the  festive 

1.  (Acta,  xxvii.,  29.)— 2.  (Athensmis,  v.,  43.)— 3.  (Paus.,  viii., 
12.  — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  8.)— 4.  (See  II.,  i.,  436  ;  xiv.,  77— Od., 

ix.,  137;  xv.,4«S  Apollon.  Khod.,  i.,  1277.)— 5.  (vii.,  57.)— 6. 

(Dioscor.,  ii.,  145.  — Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  18.— Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  v.) — 7.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  15;  iii.,  4,  &e  Dios- 
cor., ii.,  150.)— 8.  (Bekker,  Anecdot.  Gr.,  i.,  352.)— 9.  (Pro  Ly» 
iclide.)— in.  (c.  Aphob.,  i.,821, 1.7.)— 11.  (Moore's  Anc.  Miner- 
alogy, p.  131.) 
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uses  of  the  Panalhcnaa,  and  was  afterward  kil.ed 
y  order  of  .zEgeus.1  Ar.cording  to  Hesychius,  the 
hero  also  bore  the  name  of  Eurygyes  (the  possessor 
it  extensive  lands),  and  under  this  title  games  were 
celebrated  in  his  honour,  6  br'  Evpvyvy  ayuv. 

ANDROLEPSTA  or  ANDROLEPS'ION  (dv- 
ipo^r}tl>ia  or  dvdpoX^ipwv),  the  right  of  reprisals,  a 
rustom  recognised  by  the  international  law  of  the 
greeks,  that,  when  a  citizen  of  one  state  had  killed 
t  citizen  of  another,  and  the  countrymen  of  the  for- 
ner  would  not  surrender  him  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  it  should  be  lawful  to  seize  upon  three, 
md  not  more,  of  the  countrymen  of  the  offender, 
and  keep  them  as  hostages  till  satisfaction  was  af- 
forded, ur  the  homicide  given  up.a  The  trierarchs 
and  the  commanders  of  the  ships  of  war  were  the 
persons  intrusted  with  this  office.  The  property 
which  the  hostages  had  with  them  at  the  time  of 
seizure  was  confiscated,  under  the  name  of  avXa  or 
ruXai.1 

♦ANDROS.E'MON  (avdpooaifiov),  a  species  of 
St.  John's-wort,  but  not  the  Hypericum  androsamum 
of  modern  botanists.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion 
of  Sibthorp,  who  refers  it  to  ihe  H.  cilialum,  Lam. 
Stephens  and  Matthiolus  give  it  the  French  name 
of  MUlepertuis.* 

♦ANDROS'ACES  (avSpoaaxec).  Sprengel  justly 
pronounces  this  the  "  crux  exegetarum  I"  In  his 
History  of  Botany  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Go- 
nanus,  that  it  is  the  Madrepora  acetabulum,  a  zoo- 
phyte ;  a  most  improbable  conjecture.  But,  in  his 
edition  of  Dioscorides,  he  prefers  the  plant  named 
Olivia  Androiace,  Brestol.  The  iivipooaxec  occurs 
in  the  Materia  Medica  of  Dioscorides,  Galen,  Ori- 
basius,  and  Paulus  iEgineta.1 

•ANEMO'NE  {ave/iuvy),  the  Anemone  or  Wind- 
rose.  Dioscorides  describes  three  species:  the  first, 
which  he  calls  f/fiepoc,  or  cultivated,  is,  according  to 
Sprengel,  the  Anemone  coronarwi  the  second  kind, 
denominated  ny/Ua,  or  wild,  is  the  A.  stellata;  the 
third  kind,  with  dark  leaves,  is  the  A.  nemorosa,  or 
Wood  Anemone.  The  cultivated  kind  was  very 
variable  in  the  colour  of  its  dowers,  these  being 
either  blue,  violet,  purple,  or  white,  whereas  the 
wild  kind  has  merely  a  flower  of  purple  hue.  This 
may  serve  to  explain  the  discrepance  in  the  poetic 
legends  respecting  the  origin  of  the  anemone.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,*  it  sprang  from  the  tears 
shed  by  Venus  for  the  loss  of  Adonis  when  slain 
by  the  wild  boar ;  according  to  another,'  from  the 
blood  of  Adonis  himself.  The  reference  may  be,  in 
the  one  case,  to  the  white  flower  of  the  wind-rose; 
in  the  other,  to  that  of  purple  hue.  The  anemone 
has  its  name  from  the  Greek  term  uve/ioi;,  "  wind." 
The  cause  of  this  name's  having  been  given  is  dif- 
ferently staled.  Pliny'  says  that  the  flower  was  so 
styled,  because  it  never  opens  except  when  the  wind 
blows;  Hesychius,'  because  its  leaves  are  quickly 
scattered  by  the  wind.  The  best  explanation,  how- 
ever, is  the  following :  the  blossoms  of  the  anemone 
contain  no  distinct  calyx,  and  are  succeeded  by  a 
cluster  of  grains,  each  terminated  by  a  long,  silky, 
feathery  tail.  As  the  species  generally  grow  on 
open  plnins,  or  in  high,  exposed  situations,  their 
feathery  grains  produce  a  singular  shining  appear- 
ance when  waved  by  the  breeze,  and  hence,  no 
don1  t  th»  name  of  the  flower  has  originated,  for  it 
means,  literally,  "  Wind-flower ;"  and  »nis  is  the 
appellation  actually  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Eng- 
lish.— Sibthorp  found  the  anemone  on  Mount  Par- 
nassus. 

■ANETHUM  (avriBov),  the  herb  Anise  or  Dill. 
Sprengel  makes  the  uvt/Bov  of  Dioscorides  and  Tho- 

1.  (D  <i.  Sic,  it.,  60,  61.)— 2.  (Hurpncrmt.,  ■.  t.— Demoaih., 
t.  ArnTtavat.  p.  947.  1.  24.)— 3.  ( Vid.  IJemoalh.,  irtpi  roil 
tft  Tpi7/)«0x'<i{,  p.  1232,  I  3.) — 4.  (Dioacor.,  in.,  lr»3. — Adtuna, 
Append.,  >  i  )_-9.  (Adam*.  Append.,  •.  T.)— 6.  (Bion,  Id.,  i., 
•H     7  Hnia,  ftf.t  .  in.  7Ti,  »eq<|  1-8  '11.  N.  21.23  1    •>  (■ 


ophrastus  the  Anethum  graveolens /  but,  acoorojigtt 
Stackhouse,  the  uvrjtiov  of  Theophrastus  is  the  A 
hortense,  or  Garden  Dill.1 

ANGOTHE'KE  (ayyodrtKn).    (Vid.  Incites*.) 

♦ANGUILL'A  (byx&vc),  the  Murana  anguilla, 
L.,  or  Eel.  {Vid.  Conger  and  Muilena.)  Vol- 
umes have  been  written  respecting  the  mode  of 
reproduction  on  the  part  of  eels.  Aristotle  believed 
that  they  sprang  from  the  mud ;  Pliny,  from  frag- 
ments which  they  separated  from  their  bodies  by 
rubbing  them  against  the  rocks ;  chers  of  the  an- 
cient writers  supposed  that  they  came  from  the 
carcasses  of  animals.  The  truth  is,  that  eels  couple 
after  the  manner  of  serpents ;  that  they  form  eggs, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  disclose  in  their  belly;  and 
that  in  this  case  they  are  viviparous,  after  the  man- 
ner of  vipers. 

♦ANGUIS  (optc),  the  Snake.  (Vid.  Aspis,  Dea- 
co,  &c.) 

ANGUSTICLA'VII.   (Vid.  Clavcs.) 

*ANI'SUM  (aviaov)  the  Pimpinella  antson,  Oi 
Anise.  It  is  described  by  Theophrastus,  Dioscori- 
des, Galen,  and  the  other  writers  on  the  Materia 

Medica. 

ANNA'LES  (i.  e.,  annales  libit  year-boohs)  were 
records  of  the  events  of  each  year,  which  were  kept 
by  the  chief  pontiff  (jponlifex  maxirmis)  at  Rome, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  state  to  the  time  oi 
the  chief  pontiff  Publius  Mucius  Scasvola  (consul 
in  621  A.U.C.,  133  B.C.V  They  were  written  on  a 
white  board  (album),  which  the  chief  pontiff  used 
to  put  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  his  house,  that 
the  people  might  have  the  opportunity  of  reading 
them.  They  were  called  annales  maximi,  or  annales 
pontificum  maximorum;*  and  the  commentarii  pontik- 
cum  mentioned  by  Livy'  are  in  all  probability  the 
same.  These  documents  appear  to  have  been  very 
meager,  recording  chiefly  eclipses,  prodigies,  and 
the  state  of  the  markets  ;*  but  they  were  the  enly 
historical  records  which  the  Romans  possessed  be- 
fore the  time  of  Fabius  Pictor.'  The  great  r  part 
of  those  written  before  the  burning  of  Rome  '>y  the 
Gauls,  perished  on  that  occasion ;  but  some  frag- 
ments seem  to  have  escaped  destruction.'  This 
circumstance  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  early  history  of  Rome.7 

In  process  of  time,  individuals  undertook  to  write 
portions  of  the  Roman  history,  in  imitation  of  the 
pontifical  annals.'  The  first  of  these  was  CUiintUi 
Fabius  Pictor,  who  lived  during  the  second  Punic 
War,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Rome  from  its  found- 
ation down  to  his  own  time.9  Contemporary  with 
him  was  Lucius  Cincius  Alimentus,  whose  annals 
embraced  the  same  period."  Dionysius  states  that 
both  Fabius  and  Cincius  wrote  in  Greek;  but  it 
would  seem  that  Fabius  wrote  in  Latin  also.11 
Marcius  Porcius  Cato,  consul  in  559  A.U.C.,  and 
afterward  censor,  wrote  an  historical  work  in 
seven  books,  which  was  called  "  Origines."1'  Au- 
las Postumius  Albinus  consul  in  603  A.U.C.,  wrote 
annals  of  the  Roman  history  in  Greek.1*  Lucius 
Calpumius  Piso  Frugi,  consul  in  621  A.U.C.,  and 
afterward  censor,  wrote  annals.11  Quintus  Valeri- 
us Antias  (about  672  A.U.C.")  is  frequently  cited  by 
Livy,  and  contemporary  witn  him  was  Cain*  Ij- 
cinius  Macer.1'  The  Roman  annalists  were  Lucius 
Cassius  Hemina  (A.U.C.  608),  Quintus  Fabius 

I.  (Dioacor.,  iii.,  60.— Theophnut.,  EL  P.,  rii.,  1.-  Adaai, 
Append.,  ■.  r.) — 2.  (Cic,  da  Orat.,  ii  ,  12.— Id.,  de  Legg.,  1.,  1) 
—3.  (ri.,  I.)— 4.  (Cato  in  Aul.  Cell.,  IL,  28.)— fl.  d>„  da 
Legg.,  i.,  S.)— 6.  (Lit.,  i.,  6.— Cic,  de  Rep.,  i.,  16.)— 7.  (Hie- 
buhr,  toI.  i.,  p.  213.) — 8.  (Cic,  de  (Mat,  n.,  ia.)— 9.  (Cic.,  d. 
Legg.,  i..  a.— Polyb.,  i.,  14;  iii.,  8,  9.— Dionyi.,  L,*J  Tii.,71.— 
Lit.,  i.,  44  ;  ii.,40.) — 10.  (Diony*.,  i.,6,74. — Lit.,  mi.,  I;  ro. 
38.)— II.  (Cic.de  Orat.,  ii.,  la.— Aul.  Cell.,  i.,  IS.)— It.  (C»\, 
de  Orat.,  ii.,  18.— De  Legg.,  I.,  2.— Lit.,  xxxii.,  40. — Coin 
Nen.,  Cato,  c.  3.)— 13.  (Oell.,  ri.,  8.— Cic,  Brut.,  c.  Jl.— Ma 
criib..  Sat.  Prram.,  i. ;  ii.,  16.— Plutarch,  Cat.  Maj.,c  13.)— II 
(Cic,  de  (>r  t.,  ii.,  la.— En.  ad  Dit.,  ix.,  22.— Varro,  da  I  ii 
Lai.,  iT.,  45.— DmnTt..  ii .  38  ;  iT.,  7.)— IS.  (Or  ,  de  '  •  '  i. 
I. —Lit.,  Tii  0 
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Maiimus  Servilianus  (612),  Caius  Fannius  (618), 
Caius  Sempronius  Tuditanus  (625),  Lucius  Ccelius 
Antipater  (631),  Caius  Sempronius  Asellio  (620), 
and,  about  the  end  of  the  same  century,  Publius 
Rutilius  Rufus,  Lucius  Cornelius  Sisenna,  and 
Q.uintus  Claudius  duadrigarius.  Farther  informa- 
ticn  concerning  these  writers  will  be  found  in  Clin- 
ton's Fasti  HeUenici,  vol.  iii. 

Tho  presise  difference  between  the  terms  annates 
and  historia  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion.  Cicero 
says  that  the  first  historical  writers  among  the  Ro- 
mans composed  their  works  in  imitation  of  the 
annates  mzximi,  and  merely  wrote  memorials  of  the 
times,  pi"  men,  of  places,  and  of  events,  without 
any  c  lament ;  and,  provided  that  their  meaning 
was  intelligible,  thought  the  only  excellence  of 
style  was  brevity;1  but  that,  in  history, ornament  is 
studied  in  the  mode  of  narration,  descriptions  of 
countries  and  battles  are  often  introduced,  speeches 
and  harangues  are  reported,  and  a  flowing  style  is 
aimed  at.a  Elsewhere  he  mentions  history  as  one 
of  the  highest  kinds  of  oratory,  and  as  one  which 
was  as  yet  either  unknown  to,  or  neglected  by,  his 
coinirymen.3  Aulus  Gellius*  says  that  the  differ- 
ence between  annals  and  history  is,  that  the  former 
observe  the  order  of  years,  narrating  under  each 
year  all  '.he  events  that  happened  during  that  year. 
Servius6  says  that  history  (<i7rd  tov  laropelv)  relates 
to  events  which  have  happened  during  the  writer's 
life,  so  that  he  has,  or  might  have,  seen  them ;  but 
annals  to  those  things  which  have  taken  place  in 
former  timss.  The  true  distinction  seems  to  be  that 
which  regards  the  annalist  as  adhering  to  the  suc- 
cession of  time,  while  the  historian  regards  more 
the  succession  of  events  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
former  relates  bare  facts  in  a  simple,  straightfor- 
ward style,  while  the  latter  arranges  his  materials 
with  the  art  oi  an  orator,  and  traces  the  causes  and 
results  of  the  events  which  he  records.  (See  a 
paper  by  Niebuhr  in  the  Rheinisckes  Museum,  ii., 
2  p.  283,  translated  by  Mr.  Thirlwall  in  the  Philolo- 
gical Museum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  661.) 

ANNO'NA  (from  annus,  like  pomona  from  po- 
mwm)  is  used,  1.  for  the  produce  of  the  year  in 
corn,  fruit,  wine,  &c,  and  hence,  2.  for  provisions 
in  general,  especially  for  the  corn  which,  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  Republic,  was  collected  in  the 
storehouses  of  the  state,  and  sold  to  the  poor  at  a 
cheap  rate  in  times  of  scarcity ;  and  which,  under 
the  emperors,  was  distributed  to  the  people  gratui- 
tously, or  given  as  pay  and  rewards.  3.  For  the 
price  of  provisions.  4.  For  a  soldier's  allowance 
of  provisions  for  a  certain  time.  It  is  used  also  in 
the  plural  for  yearly  or  monthly  distributions  of  pay 
in  corn,  &c.'  Similar  distributions  in  money  were 
called  annonce  ceraria.1  In  the  plural  it  also  signi- 
fies provisions  given  as  the  wages  of  labour.' 

Annona  was  anciently  worshipped  as  the  goddess 
who  prospered  the  yea^s  increase.  She  was  repre- 
sented on  an  altar  in  the  Capitol,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "Annonse  Sanctae  jElius  Vitalio,"  &c.,'  as  a 
female  with  the  right  arm  and  shoulder  bare,  and 
the  rest  of  the  body  clothed,  holding  ears  of  corn  in 
her  right  hand,  and  the  cornucopia  in  her  left. 

ANNA'LIS  LEX.    (VUL  jEdiles,  p.  25.) 

AN'NULI.    ( Virt.  Rings.) 

ANNUS.    {Vid.  Year.) 

♦ANO'NIS  (ivuvic),  a  plant.  Stephens  says  its 
popular  name  is  fiesta  bovis,  i.  e.,  Rest-harrow. 
Modern  botanists  have  accordingly  given  the  name 
of  Ano»,is  anliquarum  to  the  Rest-harrow  of  English 
hsrbai  i3:s.1'  The  popular  name  is  derived  from  the 
<arcumstance  of  this  plant's  stopping  the  plough,  or 
harrow,  in  its  progress,  by  its  stringy  roots. 

1  (De  Orat.,  ii.,  12.)— 2.  (Orator.,  c.  20.)— 3.  (De  Legg  ,  i.  2> 
—4.  (v.,  18.)— 5.  (in  JEn.,  i.,  373.)— 6.  (Cod.  Just.,  .,  tit.  48 
x.,  tit.  16  ;  xi.,  tit.  24.)— 7.  (Cod.  Theodos.,  vii.,  it.  4,  s.  34, 
15.  36.)— &  (Salmas.  in  Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  c.  41.) — 9.  (Gru- 
v»r.  p  6.  n  10. 1 — 10  fDiotw.  iii  .  17.— Adams.  Append.,  s.v  ) 


ANdUTSITIO.  In  criminal  trias  at  Rcme,  the 
accuser  was  obliged,  after  the  day  for  the  tiial  {diet 
didio)  had  been  fixed,  to  repeat  his  charge  three 
times  against  the  accused,  with  the  intervention  of 
a  day  between  each.1  The  anquisilio  was  mat  par 
of  the  charge  in  which  the  punishment  was  speci 
fied.  The  accuser  could,  during  this  repetition  of 
the  charge,  either  mitigate"  or  increase  the  punish* 
ment.3  After  the  charge  had  been  repeated  three 
times,  the  proper  bill  of  accusation  {rogatio)  wa* 
then  first  introduced.  {Vid.  Judicium.)  Under  tue 
emperors,  the  term  anquisitio  lost  its  original  mean- 
ing, and  was  employed  to  indicate  an  accusation  in 
general  ;4  in  which  sense  it  also  occurs  even  in  the 
times  of  the  Republic.' 

ANSA,  the  handle  of  anything,  more  particiuar.y 
of  a  cup  or  drinking-vessel ;  also,  the  handle  of  a 
rudder,  called  by  us  the  tiller.'  Ennius  speaks  of 
the  ansa  or  handle  of  a  spear:  "  Hast  is  ansatis  con- 
currunt  nndique  telis."1  "  Ansatas  niiUmU.e  twrribw 
haslas."* 

The  ansa  must  have  been  different  from  the 
amentum  of  a  spear.  Perhaps  it  "was  a  rest  for  the 
hand,  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  to  assist  in 
throwing  it.  On  this  supposition,  the  hasta  ansata 
of  Ennius  was  the  same  with  the  fieuuyKv'kov  01 
depv  dyKv'krjrov  of  Greek  authors.9  Euripides  calls 
the  same  weapons  simply  aynvXag.10 

Xenophon,  speaking  of  the  large  arrows  of  the 
Carduchi,  says  that  his  soldiers  used  them  as  darts 
(ukovtlolc),  by  fixing  the  aytcvlrj  upon  them  {kvaynv- 
\Civtec).11  Plutarch18  relates  that  Alexander  the 
Great,  observing  one  of  his  soldiers  to  be  attaching 
the  ayKvln  to  his  dart  (to  ilkovtiov  tvayicvXovfievov), 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  ranks,  for  preparing  his 
arms  at  a  moment  when  he  ought  to  hare  had  them 
ready  for  use.  These  authorities  show  that  the 
uynvln  was  something  fastened  to  the  dart,  about 
the  middle  of  the  shaft,  before  the  engagement  com- 
menced. That  it  was  crooked,  or  curved,  may  be 
concluded  from  the  term  itself;  and,  if  so,  it  would 
agree  with  the  Latin  ansa,  a  handle,  though  not  with 
amentum,  which  was  a  leather  thong  fastened  to 
the  same  part  of  the  lance.    (  Vid.  Amentum.) 

*ANSER  {xvv),  the  Goose.  Aristotle  briefly  de- 
scribes two  species,  the  Great  and  the  Small  grega- 
rious goose.13  The  latter,  no  doubt,  is  the  Brent 
Goose,  or  Anas  Bernicula.  The  other  cannot  be  sat- 
isfactorily determined;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it 
was  the  Anas  anser.  Dr.  Trail,  however,  is  inclined 
rather  to  think  that  it  was  the  Anas  JEgyptiaca,  oi 
Sacred  Goose  of  Egypt.1* 

ANTjE  (napao-Tudec),  square  pillars  (quadra  co- 
lumns, Nonius).  They  were  commonly  joined  to 
the  side  walls  of  a  building,  being  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  door,  so  as  to  assist  in  forming  the  por- 
tico. These  terms  are  seldom  found  except  in 
the  plural,  because  the  purpose  served  by  antse 
required  that,  in  general,  two  should  be  erected 
corresponding  to  each  other,  and  supporting  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  same  roof.  Their  position,  form, 
and  use  will  be  best  understood  from  the  following 
woodcut,  in  which  A  A  are  the  antse. 

Vitruvius1*  describes  the  temple  in  antis  (vaoc  ev 
napaardai)  to  be  one  of  the  simplest  kind.  It  had, 
as  he  says,  in  front,  antas  attached  to  the  walls 
which  enclosed  the  cella;  and  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween the  antae,  two  columns  supporting  the  archi- 
trave. According  to  him,1'  the  antas  ought  to  be  of 
the  same  thickness  as  the  columns.  The  three 
spaces  (intercolumnia)  into  which  the  front  of  the 


1.  (Cic,  pro.  Dom.,  c.  17.)— 2.  (Liv.,  ii.,  52.)— 3.  (Liv  .  xxn. 
3.)— 4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  12.)— 5.  (Liv.,  vi.,  20  ;  viii.,  33.)— « 
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pronaos  was  divided  b)-  the  two  columns,  were 
sometimes  occupied  by  marble  balustrades,  or  by 
some  kind  of  rails,  with  doors  or  gates.  The  ruins 
of  temples,  corresponding  to  .he  description  of  Vitru- 
rius,  are  frund  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  and  we 
here  exhibit  as  a  specimen  a  restoration  of  the 
froxt  o*  tue  temple  of  Artemis  Propylaea  at  Eleusis, 
iwibT  with  a  plan  of  the  pronaos: 


Q    O  0 
 i 


\  A.  tie  anta ;  B  B,  the  ccila  or  va6c  :  0,  the  altar. 

Aa  ancient  inscription  respecting  the  temple  of 
Serapis  at  Puteoli,  contains  the  following  direction 
to  arid  antae  to  one  of  the  walls:  Ex.  eo.  pariete. 
AWTab.  duas.  ad.  mare,  vorsum.  projicito.  longas. 

t.  II.  CRASNA8.  P.  I. 

When  Neoptolemus  is  attacked  by  Orestes  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  he  seizes  the 
arms  which  were  suspended  by  means  of  nails  or 
pins  from  one  of  the  antae  {napaardduc  Kpe/iaard1), 
takes  his  statir.n  upon  the  altar,  and  addresses  the 
people  in  his  own  defence.  In  two  other  passages, 
Euripides  uses  the  term  by  metonymy,  to  denote 
either  the  pronaos  of  a  temple'  or  the  vestibule  of  a 
oalace;*  i.  e.,  in  each  case  the  portico,  or  space  en- 
closed between  the  antae.* 

From  jMirastas  came  the  adjective  /mraxtiittcus,  and 
bence  we  rind  paraslalica  employed  as  the  term  for  a 
pilaster,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  section  of 
a  square  pillar  attached  to  the  wall  of  a  building. 
The  beams  of  a  ceiling  were  laid  upon  three  kinds 
of  supports,  viz.,  columns,  antae,  ana  parastaticac  or 
pilasters.* 

•ANTAOvE'TJS  {uvtukoioc),  a  variety  of  the  Act- 
penser  Huso,  or  Isinglass  Fish.  This  would  appear 
to  be  the  Cfh  of  whose  name  a  poet  in  Athenseus 
complains  that  it  was  inadmissible  into  heroic 
»erse.* 

ANTEAMBUT-O'NES  were  slaves  who  were 
accustomed  to  gc  before  their  masters,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  them  through  the  crowd.'  They 
Oiually  called  out  date  locum,  domino  men;  and  if  this 
were  not  sufficient  to  clear  the  way,  they  used  their 
bands  and  elbows  for  that  puipose.  Pliny  relates 
an  amusing  tale  of  an  individual  who  was  roughly 


L  (Eurip.,  An.lf.in.,  1098.)— 2.  (Iph.  in  Tanr.,  1120.)— 3. 
rPham.,  427.)— 4.  (Vid.  Cratini,  Fragm.,  ed.  Rnnkel,  p.  10.— 
Xrrt.,  flier.,  xi. — Schneider,  Or^Dentach.  Handworterhnch- — 
Id..  Epim.  in  X»n,  Mem.,  p.  277. — Id.,  in  VitniT.,Tl.,  7,  1.) — 5. 
'Vltr.iv.,       2,  p.  94  ;  t.,  {.,  p  110,  117,  ed.  Schnei.li  r.— Plin., 

-m  .  11.) — 0.  rAthenwoa,  m.,  p.  284,  e. — Schweijfh.  in  lne  ; 

Elian.  N  A.  23.)— 7  'Suet.,  Veip..  e  2.) 


handled  by  a  Roman  knight,  because  his  slave  bad 
presumed  to  touch  the  latter  in  order  to  make  way 
for  his  master.1  The  term  anleambulo-nes  was  also 
given  to  the  clients,  who  were  accustomed  to  walk 
before  their  patroni  when  the  latter  appeared  in 
public' 

ANTECESSO'RES,  called  also  ANTECUR- 
SO'RES,  were  horse-soldiers,  who  were  accustom- 
ed to  precede  an  army  on  march  in  order  to  cLocae 
a  suitable  place  for  the  camp,  and  to  make  the  De» 
cessary  provisions  for  the  army.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  nave  been  merely  scouts,  l.;ke  the  specula- 
tores.'  This  name  was  also  given  to  the  teacheiK 
of  the  Roman  law.* 

ANTECCENA.    (  Vid.  Ccrna.) 

ANTEFIXA,  terra-cotlas,  which  exhibited  vari- 
ous ornamental  designs,  and  were  used  in  architec- 
ture to  cover  the  frieze  {zophorus)  of  the  entablaturvj. 

These  terra-cottas  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  among  the  Greeks,  but  were  probably  Etrurian 
in  their  origin,  and  were  thence  taken  for  the  dec>- 
ration  of  Roman  buildings.  Festus  describes  them 
in  the  following  terms :  Antefixa  qua  ex  optre  figuli\\A 
tectis  adfiguntur  sub  stillicidio. 

The  name  antefixa  is  evidently  derived  trom  t)ie 
circumstance  that  they  were  fixed  before  the  build- 
ings which  they  adorned;  and  the  manner  of  fixing 
them,  at  least  in  many  cases,  appears  from  the  le- 
mains  of  them  still  existing.  At  Scrofano,  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Veii,  they  were  found  fastened  to 
the  frieze  with  leaden  nails.  At  Velletri,  formerly 
a  city  of  the  T^lsci,  they  were  discovered  {see  iie 
follrmnng  woodcut)  with  holes  for  the  nails  to  pass 
through.  They  were  formed  in  moulds,  and  turn 
baked  by  fire,  so  that  the  number  of  them  might  l>e 
increased  to  any  extent;  and  copies  of  the  same  de- 
sign were  no  doubt  frequently  repeated  on  the  sanie 
frieze.  Of  the  great  variety  and  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  workmanship,  the  reader  may  best  form  u 
idea  by  inspecting  the  collection  of  them  in  the  Bnl 
ish  Museum,  or  by  studying  the  engravings  and  de 
scription  of  that  collection  published  by  Di.  Tayio. 
Combe. 

The  two  imperfect  antefixa  here  represented  ar* 
among  those  found  at  Velletri,  and  described  b» 
Carloni  {Roma,  1785). 


The  first  of  them  must  have  formed  part  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  frieze,  or,  rather,  of  the  cornice. 
It  contains  a  panther's  head,  designed  to  serve  as  a 
spout  for  the  rain-water  to  pass  through  in  descend-, 
ing  from  the  roof.  Similar  antelixa,  but  with  comic 
masks  instead  of  animals'  heads,  adorned  the  Tem- 
ple of  Isis  at  Pompeii.' 

The  second  of  the  above  specimens  reprer-euu 
two  men  who  have  a  dispute,  and  who  come  before 
the  sceptre-bearing  kings  or  judges  to  have  I'leii 
cause  decided.  The  style  of  this  bas-re'.iel  indi- 
cates its  high  antiquity,  and,  at  the  same  tiint, 

1.  (Ep.  iii.,  14,  nib  fin.)— 2.  (Martial,  ii.,  18 ;  iii.,  7  ;  I  ,  74.) 
— 3.  (Ifirt.,  Bell.  Afr.,  12,  who  ipeaka  of  •peculators  el  inu 
oeaaores  equitet.— 8u«t,  ViteU.,  17.— C«*.,  B.  G.,  ».,  47.)— 4 
(Cod.  I,  tit.  1"  •.  2,  »W. »'  )— 5.  (Pomprn,  I.'.nd.,  1830,  tuI  • 


ANTENNA. 

prores  that  the  Volsci  had  attained  to  considerable 
taste  in  their  architecture.  Their  antefixa  are  re- 
markable for  being  painted :  the  ground  of  that  here 
represented  is  blue ;  the  hair  of  the  six  men  is  black 
or  brown ;  their  flesh  red ;  their  garments  white,  yel- 
low, and  red  :  the  chairs  are  white.  The  two  holes 
ma"7  be  observed  by  which  this  slab  was  fixed  upon 
the  i/uilding. 

Cato  the  Censor  complained  that  the  Romans  of 
his  time  began  to  despise  ornaments  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  to  prefer  the  marble  friezes  of  Athens  and 
Corinth.1  The  rising  taste  which  Cato  deplored 
may  account  for  the  superior  beauty  of  the  antefixa 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  dis- 
covered at  Rome.  A  specimen  of  them  is  here 
fiven.    It  represents  Minerva  superintending  the 


construction  of  the  ship  Argo.  The  man  with  the 
hammer  and  chisel  is  Argus,  who  built  the  vessel 
under  her  direction.  The  pilot  Tiphys  is  assisted 
vr  tat  in  attaching  the  sail  to  the  yard.  The  bor- 
&«s*.<  <a  ihe  top  and  bottom  are  in  the  Greek  style, 
as  1  are  extremely  elegant.  Another  specimen  of 
&  '  antefixa  is  given  under  the  article  Antyx. 

ANTENNA  (Ktpaia,  icepac),  the  yard  of  a  ship. 

The  ships  of  the  ancients  had  a  single  mast  in  the 
middle,  and  a  square  sail,  to  raise  and  support  which 
a  tranverse  pole  or  yard  was  extended  across  the 
mast  not  far  from  the  top.  In  winter  the  yard  was 
let  down,  and  lodged  in  the  vessel  or  taken  on  shore. 
"  Effngit  hybemas  demissa  antenna  proccllas."* 

When,  therefore,  the  time  for  leaving  the  port  ar- 
rived, it  was  necessary  to  elevate  the  yard,  to  which 
the  sail  was  previously  attached.  For  this  purpose 
a  wooden  hoop  was  made  to  slide  up  and  down  the 
mast,  as  we  see  it  represented  in  an  antique  lamp, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  ship.3  To  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  yard  (cornua,  anponipaiai)  ropes  were  at- 
tached, which  passed  over  the  top  of  the  mast;  and 
Dy  means  of  these  ropes,  and  the  pulleys  (trochlea) 
conL^^u^  with  them,  the  yard  and  sail,  guided  by 
the  hoop,  were  hoisted  to  a  sufficient  height.  The 
sail  was  then  unfurled,  and  allowed  to  fall  to  the 
deck  of  the  vessel.* 

Caesar  informs  us*  that,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
fleet  of  the  Veneti,  his  soldiers  made  use  of  sharp 
si.'kles  fastened  to  long  poles.  With  these  they  cut 
tie  ropes  (Junes)  by  which  the  yard  of  each  ship 
wa.''  suspended  from  the  mast.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  yard,  with  the  sail  upon  it,  immediately 
fell,  and  the  ship  became  unmanageable.  These 
ro\i>  s  appear  to  have  been  called  in  Greek  Kepovxot, 
*ht-iije  in  Latin  summi  ceruchi* 

.8  v  ides  the  ropes  already  mentioned,  two  others 


1.  ,  L;i  ,  mi?,  4.)— 2.  (Ovid,  Trist.,  III.,  iv.,  9.)— 3.  (Barto- 
h,  Lnrem.,  iii.,  31.— Compare  Isid.,  Hisp.  Ong.,  xx.,  15.) — 4. 
fVal  Fiacc    i  ,  311— Ovid,  Met.,  n.,  477.)— 5.  (B.  G..  iii  .  14  ) 
~8  -l.u«an.,  mi  -  177.— Val.  Flw*..  i..  4fifl.) 
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ANTHERICUS. 

hung  from  the  horns  of  the  antenna,  the  use  of  wale* 
was  to  turn  it  round  as  the  wind  veered,  so  as  to 
keep  the  sail  opposite  to  the  wind.  This  operation 
is  technically  described  by  Virgil  in  the  fc  .lowing 
line:  "  Cornua  velatarum  obvertimus  antermarum."1 
And  more  poetically  where  he  uses  brachia  for  an- 
tenncE,  and  adds,  "  Una  ardua  torquent  Coinua,  de- 
torquentque."1 

When  a  storm  arose,  or  when  the  port  was  at- 
tained, it  was  usual  to  lower  the  antenna  (demittere, 
KaOilieodai,  v<pievai),  and  to  reef  the  sail:  "Ardua 
jamdudum  dem'dtile  cornua,  rector  Clamat,  et  anlennu 
totum  subnectite  velum."* 

Also  before  an  engagement  the  antenna  was  low- 
ered to  the  middle  of  the  mast  (Antennis  ad  medium 
malum  demissis.*)  We  may  observe  that  the  two 
last-cited  authors  use  antenna  in  the  plural  for  the 
yard  of  a  single  ship,  probaKy  because  they  con- 
sidered it  as  consisting  of  two  arms  united  in  the 
middle. 

From  numerous  representations  of  ships  on  an- 
tique eoins,  intaglios,  lamps,  and  bas-reliefs,  we 
here  select  two  gems,  both  of  which  show  the  velata 
antenna,  but  with  the  sail  reefed  in  the  one,  and  in 
the  other  expanded  and  swollen  with  the  wind. 


The  former  represents  Ulysses  tied  to  the  mast 
in  order  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  Sirens;  ii 
shows  the  cornua  at  the  extremities  of  the  yard,  and 
the  two  ceruchi  proceeding  from  thence  to  the  top  01 
the  mast.  Besides  these  particulars,  the  other  gem 
represents  also  the  ropes  used  for  turning  the  an- 
tenna so  as  to  face  the  wind. 

ANTEPAGMENTA,  doorposts,  the  jambs  of  a 
door. 

The  inscription  quoted  in  the  article  Ant.e  con- 
tains also  a  direction  to  make  jambs  of  silver  fir 
(antepagmenta  abiegna).  Cato,*  speaking  of  the 
construction  of  a  farmhouse,  mentions  stone  lintels 
and  jambs  (yugumenta  cl  antepagmenta  ex  lapide). 
Vitruvius*  gives  minute  instructions  respecting  the 
form  and  proportions  of  the  antepagmenta  in  the 
doors  of  temples ;  and  these  are  found,  in  general,  to 
correspond  with  the  examples  preserved  among  the 
remains  of  Grecian  architecture.'  The  common 
term  for  a  doorpost  is  postis. 

ANTESIGNA'NI  appear  to  have  been  a  body 
of  troops,  selected  for  the  defence  of  the  standard 
(signum),  before  which  they  were  stationed.* 

ANTESTA'RI.   (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

* ANTH'EMIS  (avdefilc),  a  species  of  plant.  ( Vid. 
Chamaimelon.) 

♦ANTH'EMUM  (avde/iov,  oc,  or  -tov),  a  species  of 
plant,  about  which  some  uncertainty  prevails.  Ad- 
ams is  in  favour  of  its  being  the  genus  Matricaria, 
or  Wild  Chamomile.  Sprengel,  however,  refers  the 
several  species  of  this  plant  noticed  by  Theophras- 
tus  to  the  Anthemis  Cotta.  Stackhouse  also  is  very 
unsatisfactory  in  his  views  on  this  subject.' 

*ANTHER'ICUS  (avBepucoc),  a  plant.  Sprengel, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  compares  the 
AnUiericus  Gracus  with  it,  but  in  his  second  trw 
Asphodelvs  fiskilosus.  Thiebault  makes  it  to  be  the 
Ornithogalum  Pyrenaicum,  and  Stackhouse  the  AspJuh 

1.  (.En.,  iii.,  549.)— 2.  (.ffin.,  v.,  829,  seqq.)— 3.  (Ovid,  Met. 
xi.,  483.)— 4.  (Hirt.,  De  Bell.  Alex.,  45.)— 5.  (De  Re  Burt, 
xjv.)— 6.  (iv.,  6.)— 7.  (Vid.  Hirt,  Baukunst  nach  den  Grand 
sSi  ien  der  Alten,  xvi.)— 8.  (Liv.,  iv.,  37.— Css.,  BelL  Civ-  iii, 
75  ,  84.)— 0.  (Theophrast.,  H  P.,  i.,  22  ;  vii  -  9-14  —  *  !am»  A> 
peud..  «.  »  ) 
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ANTIDOSIS. 


tdm  .uteus.  Id  a  word,  all  is  mere  conjecture  with 
regal  d  to  it,  the  description  of  it  by  Theophrastus 
being  so  imperfect.1 

ANTHESPHOR'IA  (' A.v6ea<j>6pia),  a  flouer-festi- 
ral,  principally  celebrated  in  Sicily  in  honour  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone,  in  commemoration  of  the 
"etum  of  Persephone  to  her  mother  in  the  beginning 
rf  sprintf.  It  consisted  in  gathering  flowers  and 
wining  garlands,  because  Persephone  had  been  car- 
•ied  off  by  Pluto  while  engaged  in  this  occupation.2 
Stra!x>'  relates  that  at  Hipponium  the  women  cele- 
brated a  similar  festival  in  honour  of  Demeter,  which 
tras  probably  called  anthesphoria,  since  it  was  de- 
riveufrom  Sicily.  The  women  themselves  gather- 
ed the  flowers  for  the  garlands  which  they  wore  on 
the  occasion,  and  it  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to 
buy  the  flowers  for  that  purpose.  Anthesphoria 
were  also  solemnized  in  honour  of  other  deities, 
especially  in  honour  of  Juno,  surnamed  'kvtiaia,  at 
Argos,*  where  maidens,  carrying  baskets  tilled  with 
flowers,  went  in  procession,  while  a  tune  called 
UpuKiov  was  played  on  the  flute.  Aphrodite,  too, 
was  worshipped  at  Cnossus,  under  the  name  'Av- 
de'taf  and  has  therefore  been  compared  with  Flora, 
the  Roman  deity,  as  the  anthesphoria  have  been 
With  the  Roman  festival  of  the  floriferlwm. 

AJs'THESTE'RIA.    (Vid.  Dionysu.) 

ANTHESTE'RION.    {Vid.  Calendar,  Greek.) 

•ANTH'IAS  (dvft'af),  a  species  of  fish,  the  same 
with  the  LsJjrus  anlhias,  L.,  or  Serranus  a/Uhias  of 
Cnvier.  Its  French  name  is  Barbier.  The  an- 
cients describe  several  species  of  this  fish,  one  of 
which  is  the  kuX'/.ixOv(*  Cuvier  describes  this  as 
a  most  beautiful  fish,  of  a  fine  ruby  red,  changing  to 
gold  and  silver,  with  yellow  bands  on  the  cheek.' 

•ANTHOS,  a  bird,  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
feeds  on  flowers,  and  imitates  the  neighing  of  a 
horse  !•  Belon  would  have  it  to  be  the  Eniberizza 
cilriruUa,  or  Yellow  Bunting,  called  in  England  the 
Yellow  Hammer,  and  in  France  Brumal.  This 
opinion,  however,  is  somewhat  doubtful,  since  Aris- 
totle describes  the  ArUkos  as  frequenting  rivers, 
whereas  the  Yellow  Hammer  delights  in  trees.' 

♦ANTHRAX  (avOpaf),  the  Carbuncle.  (Vid. 

ClBBUNCULDS.) 

♦ANTHRAK'ION,  a  species  of  carbuncle, 
found,  according  to  Theophrastus,  in  the  island  of 
Chios.  Beckmann14  thinks  that  Theophrastus11 
means  the  well-known  black  marble  of  that  island, 
which,  from  its  resemblance  to  an  extinguished  coal, 
was  designated  uvRpumov  (from  uvttpa!;,  "  a  coal"), 
jnst  as  the  ruby  took  its  name  from  one  burning. 
He  supposes,  moreover,  that  of  this  marble  were 
made  tlie  mirrors  mentioned  by  Theophrastus;  and 
that  Pliny  misinterprets  him  in  statin"  that  they 
were  of  the  uvUimxtnv  of  Orchomenus.1* 

*A  NTH  RENE  ((iv0(>r/vv).  the  Hornet,  or  Ve.ipa 
Crabrn,  L.    Its  nest  is  called  uvfiirr/vtiw  by  Suidas. 

•ANTHYl.L'IS  (&vtfaXXif),  a  species  of  plant 
8prengel  agrees  with  Prosper  Alpinus,  that  the  first 
species  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Cresxa  Crelita;  and 
with  Cliisius,  thai  the  second  is  the  Ajusw.  Iva.  Lin- 
nEeus  would  seem  to  countenance  this  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  first  species,  by  giving  it  trie  name  of 
Crr-.vi  AiUhyllis  in  his  G>~n.  Pla.nl}* 

ANTMYPOMOS'IA.    {Vi,l.  Hvpomosia.) 

ANTIDOSIS  (vvrMonir),  in  its  literal  and  cen- 
eral  meaning,  "an  exchange,"  was,  in  the  language 
of  the  Attic  courts,  peculiarly  applied  to  proceed- 
ings under  a  law  which  is  said  to  have  originated 


1.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  i.,  4  ;  Tin.,  13. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
-%.  (Pnllni,  Onom.,  i.,  1,  37.)— 3.  (vi.,  p.  25n.)--l  (Pan..,  n., 
IS,  »  I.)— 5  (Ilesyrh.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Athenieus,  vn.,  IA. — Anstot., 
H.  A„  n.,  17 ;  ix.,  2  et  37.— .VArnn,  N.  A.,  i.,  4  ;  Tin.,  28  .  iii., 
4T.— Pirn.,  II.  N.,ix„  58.1—7.  (Adntni,  Append.,  •.¥.)— 8.  (Plin., 
H.  N.,  i.,  42.)—9.  (Anstot.,  II.  A.,  ix.,  5.—  Adams,  Append.,  *. 
».) — 10.  fHirt.  oflnr.,  vol.  iii..  p.  178.)— II.  (Litt.,  e.  01.)— 12. 
(Moore's  inc.  Mineral,  p. 79.) — 13.  (I)ioscor.,  ;ii  143. — Adams, 
Append   i.  v.) 


w;th  Solon.1  By  this,  a  citizen  nominal. d  to  j*/ 
form  a  leiturgia,  such  as  a  trierarchy  or  cLoregia,  o: 
to  rank  among  the  property-tax  pavers  in  a  class 
disproportioned  to  his  means,  was  empowered  to 
call  upon  any  qualified  person  not  so  chaiged  tf 
take  the  office  in  his  stead,  or  submit  to  a  complete 
exchange  of  property ;  the  charge  in  question,  oi 
course,  attaching  to  the  first  party,  if  the  exchange 
were  finally  effected.3  For  these  proceedings  tfc< 
courts  were  opened  at  a  stated  time  every  yeai  by 
the  magistrates  that  had  official  cognizance  oi  the 
particular  subject,  such  as  the  strategi  in  cases  of 
trierarchy  and  rating  to  the  property-taxes,  and  the 
archon  in  those  of  choregia;  and  to  the  tribunal  of 
such  an  officer  it  was  the  first  step  of  the  challenge! 
to  summon  his  opponent.5  li  may  be  presumed 
that  he  then  formally  repeated  his  proposal,  and  thai 
the  otherparty  stated  his  objections,  which,  if  obvi 
ously  sufficient  in  law,  might  perhaps  authorize  the 
magistrate  to  dismiss  the  case;  il  otherwise,  the 
legal  resistance,  and  preparations  for  bringing  the 
cause  before  the  dicasts,  would  naturally  begin  here. 
In  the  latter  case,  or  if  the  exchange  were  accepted, 
the  law  directed  the  challenger  to  repair  to  the 
houses  and  lands  of  his  antagonist,  and  secure  him- 
self, as  all  the  claims  and  liabilities  of  the  estate 
were  to  be  transferred,  from  fraudulent  encumbran- 
ces of  the  real  property,  by  observing  what  mortgage 
placards  [opoi),  if  any,  were  fixed  upon  it,  and 
against  clandestine  removal  of  the  other  effects,  by 
sealing  up  the  chambers  that  contained  them,  and, 
if  he  pleased,  by  putting  bailiffs  in  the  mansion.4 
His  opponent  was  at  the  same  time  informed  that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  deal  in  like  manner  with  the  es- 
tate of  the  challenger,  and  received  notice  to  attend 
the  proper  tribunal  on  a  fixed  day  to  take  the  usua. 
oath.  The  entries  here  described  seem,  in  contem- 
plation of  law,  to  have  been  a  complete  effectuation 
of  the  exchange,6  and  il  does  not  appear  that  pri- 
marily there  was  any  legal  necessity  for  a  farther 
ratification  by  the  dicasts ;  but,  in  practice,  ihis  must 
always  have  been  required  by  the  conflict  of  inter- 
ests between  the  parties.  The  next  proceeding  was 
the  oath,  which  was  taken  by  both  parties,  and  pur- 
ported that  they  would  faithfully  discover  all  theit 
property,  except  shares  held  in  the  silver  mines  at 
Laurion;  for  these  were  not  rated  to  leiturgiae  or 
property  taxes,  nor,  consequently,  liable  to  the  ex- 
change. In  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  the  law 
enjoined  that  ihev  should  exchange  correct  accounts 
of  their  respective  assets  {annipunet^)  within  three 
days;  but,  in  practice,  the  time  might  be  exiended  by 
the  consent  of  the  challenger.  After  this,  if  the  mat- 
ter were  still  nncompromised,  it  would  assume  the 
shape  and  follow  the  course  of  an  ordinary  lawsuit 
(Vi'l.  Dike),  under  the  conduct  of  the  magistiate 
wiihin  whose  jurisdiction  it  had  originally  come. 
The  verdict  of  the  dicasts,  when  adverse  to  the 
challenged,  seems  merely  to  have  rendered  impera- 
tive the  first  demand  of  his  antagonist,  viz.,  that  he 
should  submit  to  the  exchange,  or  undertake  the 
charge  in  question  ;  and  as  the  alternative  was  open 
to  the  former,  and  a  compromise  mighi  be  acceded 
to  by  the  latter  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  we 
may  infer  that  the  exchange  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
finally  accomplished.4  The  irksomeness,  however, 
of  the  sequestration,  during  which  the  litigant  was 
precluded  from  (he  use  of  his  own  property,  and  dis- 
abled from  bringing  actions  for  embezzlement  and 
the  like  against  others  (for  his  prospective  reim- 
bursement was  reckoned  a  part  of  the  seqiiesirate. 
estate'),  would  invariably  cause  a  speedy — perhaps, 

I.  (Demosth.  in  Phsnipp.,  itnt.) —  2.  (IWekh,  Pub.  Earn,  ol 
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to  must  cases,  a  lair — adjustment  of  the  burdens .  t- 
lident  to  the  condition  of  a  wealthy  Athenian. 

ANTIGR'APHE  (uvTiypa<pT/)  originally  signified 
die  writing  put  in  by  the  defendant,  in  all  causes, 
whether  public  or  private,  in  answer  to  the  indict- 
ment or  bill  of  the  prosecutor.  From  this  significa- 
tion it  was  applied,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  the  sub- 
stance as  well  as  the  form  of  the  reply,  both  of  which 
are  also  indicated  by  avru/xoaia,  which  means  pri- 
marily the  oath  corroborating  the  statement  of  the 
accused.  HarpocrarJon  has  remarked  that  anti- 
graphe n  ight  denote,  as  antomosia  does  in  its  more 
extended  application,  the  bill  and  affidavit  of  either 
party;  and  this  remark  seems  to  be  justified  by  a 
passage  of  Plato.1  Schomann,  however,  main- 
tains'that  antigraphe  was  only  used  in  this  signi- 
fication in  the  case  of  persons  who  laid  claim  to  an 
rxnassigned  inheritance.  Here  neither  the  first  nor 
any  other  claimant  could  appear  in  the  character  of 
a  prosecutor ;  that  is,  no  dixy  or  lyn^ri/ia  could  be 
strictly  said  to  be  directed  by  one  competitor  against 
another,  when  all  came  forward  voluntarily  to  the 
tribunal  to  defend  their  several  titles.  This  circum- 
stance Schomann  has  suggested  as  a  reason  why 
the  documents  of  each  claimant  were  denoted  by 
the  term  in  question. 

Perhaps  the  word  "plea,"  though  by  no  means  a 
coincident  term,  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  tolerably 
proximate  rendering  of  antigraphe.  Of  pleas  there 
can  be  only  two  kinds,  the  dilatory,  and  those  to  the 
action.  The  former,  in  Attic  law,  comprehends  all 
such  allegations  as,  by  asserting  the  incompetency 
of  the  court,  the  disability  of  the  plaintiff,  or  privi- 
lege of  the  defendant  and  the  like,  would  have  a 
tendency  to  show  that  the  cause  in  its  present  state 
could  not  be  brought  into  court  (/itj  daayuyifiov 
tlvai  rijv  Sluqv) :  the  latter,  everything  that  could 
be  adduced  by  way  of  denial,  excuse,  justification, 
and  defence  generally.  It  must  be,  at  the  same  time, 
^pt  in  mind,  that  the  process  called  "special  plead- 
ibg"  •*  as  at  Athens  supplied  by  the  magistrate  hold- 
bkg  *he  anacrisis,  at  which  both  parties  produced 
their  allegations,  with  the  evidence  to  substantiate 
them;  and  that  the  object  of  this  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was,  under  the  directions  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  magistrate,  to  prepare  and  enucleate 
the  question  for  the  dicasts.  The  following  is  an 
instance  of  the  simplest  form  of  indictment  and 
plea :  "  Apollodorus,  the  son  of  Pasion  of  Acharnae, 
against  Stephanus,  son  of  Menecles  of  Acharnas,  for 
perjury.  The  penalty  rated,  a  talent.  Stephanus 
bore  false  witness  against  me  when  he  gave  in  evi- 
dence the  matters  in  the  tablets.  Stephanus,  son 
of  Menecles  of  Acharnae.  I  witnessed  truly  when 
I  gave  in  evidence  the  things  in  the  tablet."*  The 
pleadings  might  be  altered  during  the  anacrisis; 
but,  once  consigned  to  the  echinus,  they,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  accompanying  documents,  were  pro- 
tected by  the  official  seal  from  any  change  by  the 
litigants.  On  the  day  of  trial,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  dicasts,  the  echinus  was  opened,  and  the  plea 
was  then  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  together 
with  its  antagonist  bill.  "Whether  it  was  preserved 
afterward  as  a  public  record,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  the  case  with  respect  to  the  ypatyq  in 
some  causes,*  we  are  not  informed. 

Prom  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  have 
been  observed  that  questions  requiring  a  previous 
decision  would  frequently  arise  upon  the  allega- 
tions of  the  plea,  and  that  the  plea  to  the  action  in 
particular  would  often  contain  matter  that  would 
tend  essentially  to  alter?  and,  in  some  cases,  to  re- 
verse the  relative  positions  of  the  parties.  In  the 
first  case,  a  trial  before  the  dicasts  would  be  granted 
by  tht  magistrate  whenever  he  was  loath  to  incur 
the  responsibLiry  of  decision ;  in  the  second,  a  cross- 
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actioL  might  be  instituted,  and  carrieJ  on  separate 
ly,  tho  lgh  perhaps  simultaneously  with  the  original 
suit.  Cases,  also,  would  sometimes  occur,  in  which 
the  defendant,  from  considering  the  indictmerA  as 
an  unwarrantable  aggression,  or,  perhaps,  one  oesl 
repelled  by  attack,  would  be  tempted  to  retaliate 
upon  some  delinquency  of  his  opponent,  utterly  un- 
connected with  the  cause  in  hand,  and  to  this  he 
would  be,  in  most  cases,  able  to  resort.  An  in- 
stance  of  each  kind  will  be  briefly  given  by  citing 
the  common  napaypaQr)  as  a  cause  arising  upon  a 
dilatory  plea;  a  cross-action  for  assault  [ainiatf 
upon  a  primary  action  for  the  same ;'  and  a  Sou- 
fiaaia,  or  "judicial  examination  of  the  life  or  mor- 
als" of  an  orator  upon  an  impeachment  for  miscon- 
duct in  an  embassy  (napanpeaSeta).3  All  causes  of 
this  secondary  nature  (and  there  was  hardly  one  of 
any  kind  cognizable  by  the  Attic  courts  that  might 
not  occasionally  rank  among  them)  were,  when 
viewed  in  their  relation  with  the  primary  action, 
comprehended  by  the  enlarged  signification  of  anti- 
graphe ;  or,  in  other  words,  this  term,  inexpressive 
of  form  or  substance,  is  indicative  of  a  repellant  or 
retaliative  quality,  that  might  be  incidental  to  a 
great  variety  of  causes.  The  distinction,  however, 
that  is  implied  by  antigraphe  was  not  merely  verbal 
and  unsubstantial ;  for  we  are  told,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent frivolous  suits  on  the  one  hand,  and  unfair  elu- 
sion upon  the  other,  the  loser  in  a  paragraphe,  or 
cross-action  upon  a  private  suit,  was  condemned 
by  a  special  law  to  pay  the  liro6eX(a  (vid.  Epobe 
ma),  ratable  upon  the  valuation  of  the  main  cause, 
if  he  failed  to  obtain  the  votes  of  one  fifth  of 
the  jury,  and  certain  court  fees  (ttpvTaveca)  not  ori- 
ginally incident  to  the  suit.  That  there  was  a  sim- 
ilar provision  in  public  causes  we  may  presume 
from  analogy,  though  we  have  no  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  matter." 

ANTIGRAPHEIS  (avnypaipetg)  were  publi* 
clerks  at  Athens,  of  whom  there  were  two  kinds 
The  first  belonged  to  the  povlq  :  his  duty  was  t« 
give  an  account  to  the  people  of  all  the  moneys  paid 
to  the  state.  ("Of  icad'  iKaoTqv  irpvravetav  uneXo- 
yiC,eTo  rag  wpoc66ovg  t£>  <5j7/zp.4)  In  the  time  of 
^Eschines,  the  avriypaQevg  Trig  j3ovWijg  was  ^etpo- 
Tovfirog  but  in  later  times  he  was  chosen  by  lot.' 
The  second  belonged  to  the  people,  and  his  duty 
was  to  check  the  accounts  of  the  public  officers, 
such  as  the  treasurers  of  the  sacred  moneys,  of  the 
war  taxes,  &c.  (Airroi  6e  %oav  avnypatpeig,  6  fiev 
Trig  SwiKrjaeug,  6  6e  Trig  (iovlrjg.'') 

ANTINOEI'A  ('AvTtvoeia),  annual  festivals  and 
quinquennial  games,  which  the  Roman  emperor 
Hadrian  instituted  in  honour  of  his  favourite  Anti- 
nous,  after  he  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  or,  according 
to  others,  had  sacrificed  himself  for  his  sovereign, 
in  a  fit  of  religious  fanaticism.  The  festivals  were 
celebrated  in  Bithynia  and  at  Mantinea,  in  which 
places  he  was  worshipped  as  a  god.* 

•ANTIP'ATHES,  the  sort  of  Coral  called  An- 
tipalhes  faeniculacevm,  Pall.' 

ANTIPHER'NA.    (Vid.  Dos.) 

ANTiaUA'RII.   (Vid.  Librarii.) 

♦ANTIRRH'INON  (dvH^ivov  or  avrip'p'ifrv),  a 
plant,  which  Sprengel  makes  the  same  with  the 
Antirrhinum  Orontiwm.  Hardouin  calls  it  by  the 
French  name  of  Mujle  de  veau,  or  Calf's  Snout,  but 
Stephens  and  Matthiolus  by  that  of  Mowron  violei. 
Its  ordinary  name  in  English  is  Snapdragon.1* 

ANT'LIA  (avTkia),  any  machine  for  raising  wa- 
ter; a  pump. 
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ANTYX 


Tm  annexed  figure  shows  a  machine  which  is 
»tfll  used  on  the  river  Eissach,  in  the  Tyrol,  the  an- 
cient A«agis.  As  tna  current  puts  the  wheel  in  mo- 
tion, rjie  jars  on  its  margin  are  successively  im- 
nersed  and  filled  witn  water.  When  they  reach 
the  top,  the  centrifugal  force,  conjoined  with  their 
oblique  position,  sends  the  water  sideways  into  a 
trough,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  a  distance,  and 
chiefly  used  for  irrigation.  Thus,  by  the  incessant 
action  of  the  current  itself,  a  portion  of  it  is  every 
instant  rising  to  an  elevation  nearly  equal  to  the  di- 
ameter of  the  wheel. 


Lucretius1  mentions  a  machine  constructed  on 
this  priti  ciple :  "  Ut  fiwvios  versare  rotas  alque  hauslra 
vidimus."  The  line  is  quoted  by  Nonius  Marcel- 
lus,*  who  observes  that  the  jars  or  pots  of  such 
wheels  (jotarum  cadi)  are  properly  called  "haustra 
lb  hauriendo,"  as  in  Greek  they  are  called  avrlia. 

In  situations  where  the  water  was  at  rest,  as  in  a 
pond  or  a  well,  or  where  the  current  was  too  slow 
and  feeble  to  put  the  machine  in  motion,  it  was  so 
constructed  as  to  be  wrought  by  animal  force,  and 
ilaves  or  criminals  were  commonly  employed  for 
the  purpose.  Five  such  machines  are  described  by 
Vitruvius,  in  addition  to  that  which  has  been  al- 
ready explained,  and  which,  as  he  observes,  was 
turned  sine  operarum  calcatura,  ipsius  fiuminis  impulsit . 
These  five  were:  I.  the  tympanum;  a  tread-wheel, 
wrought  Aominibus  cakanii/ms :  2.  a  wheel  resem- 
bling that  in  the  preceding  figure,  but  having,  in- 
stead of  pots,  wooden  boxes  or  buckets  {modioli 
fuadraii),  so  arranged  as  to  form  steps  for  those  who 
trod  the  wheel:  3.  the  chain-pump:  4.  the  cochlea, 
or  Archimedes's  screw ;  and,  5.  the  desibka  nwshina, 
or  forcing-pump.* 

Saponins*  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  of  eques- 
trian rank  condemned  to  the  antlia.  The  nature 
of  the  punishment  may  be  conceived  from  the  words 
of  Artemidorus.'  He  knew  a  person  who  dreamed 
that  he  was  constantly  walking,  though  his  body  did 
not  move;  and  another  who  dreamed  that  water 
was  flowing  from  his  feet.  It  was  the  lot  of  each  to 
be  condemned  to  the  antlia  (elc  uvr\iav  KaraAiKoo- 
tipm),  and  thus  to  fulfil  his  dream. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  antlia  with  which  Martial' 
watered  his  garden  was  probab  v  the  pole  and 
bucket  universally  employed  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Egypt.  The  pole  is  curved,  as  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed figure;  because  it  is  the  stem  of  a  fir,  or  some 
other  tapering  tree.    The  bucket,  being  attached  to 
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the  top  of  the  tree,  bends  it  by  its  weight,  and  tot 
thickness  of  the  other  extremity  serves  as  a  counter 
poise.  The  great  antiquity  of  this  method  of  raising 
water  is  proved  by  representations  of  it  in  Egyptian 
paintings.1 

ANTOMOSTA  (dvru/iooia),  a  part  of  the  ava^t 
ate,  or  preliminary  pleadings  in  an  Athenian  lawsuit. 
The  term  was  used  of  an  oath  taken  by  both  parties ; 
by  the  plaintiff,  that  his  complaint  was  well-founded, 
and  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  improper  motives ; 
and  by  the  defendant,  that  his  defence  was  true.  It 
was  also  called  diujioaia  The  oath  might  contain 
either  the  direct  affirmative  or  negative,  in  which 
case  it  was  called  ev&vdiicia  ;  o-  amount  to  a  demur- 
rer or  napaypainj.  The  avruuoaia  of  the  two  par 
ties  correspond  to  our  bills  or  declarations  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  the  replies,  replications,  or  rejoin- 
ders on  the  other.    (Vitl.  Antigraphe.) 

ANTYX  (avmf),  (probably  allied  etymologically 
to  AMPYX)  (a/imif),  the  rim  or  border  of  anything, 
especially  of  a  shield  or  chariot. 

The  rim  of  the  large  round  shield  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  was  thinner  than  the  part  which  it  enclosed. 
Thus  the  ornamental  border  of  the  shield  of  Achilles, 
fabricated  by  Vulcan,  was  only  threefold,  the  shield 
itself  being  sevenfold.'  In  another  part  of  the  Iliad,' 
Achilles  sends  his  spear  against  .(Eneas,  and  ^trikef 
his  shield  avrvy'1  vwb  7rp<jT>?v,  t.  "  on  the  outer 
most  border,"  where  (it  is  added)  the  bronze  wai 
thinnest,  and  the  thinnest  part  of  the  ox-hide  wax 
stretched  over  it.  In  consequence  of  the  great  size 
of  this  round  shield,  the  extreme  border  (uvruf 
Trvfiart)*)  touched  the  neck  of  the  wearer  above,  and 
the  lower  part  of  his  legs  below.  In  the  woodcut, 
in  the  article  Antefixa,  we  see  the  avrv^  on  one 
side  of  Minerva's  shield. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  uvtv%  of  a  chariot  must 
have  been  thicker  than  the  body  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached, and  to  which  it  gave  both  form  and  strength. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  was  often  made  double,  as 
in  the  chariot  of  Juno  (Ao«u  6i  nepldpo/ioi  uvrvyif 
eioi1).  In  eariy  times,  it  consisted  of  the  twigs  or 
flexible  stem  of  a  tree  (ipjr^/cec*),  which  were  polish- 
ed and  shaped  for  the  purpose.  Afterward,  a  splen- 
did rim  of  metal  formed  the  summit  of  the  chariot, 
especially  when  it  belonged  to  a  person  of  wealth 
and  rank. 

In  front  of  the  chariot,  the  uvruf  was  often  raised 
above  the  body,  into  the  form  of  a  curvature,  which 
served  tho  purpose  of  a  hook  to  hang  the  reins 
upon  when  the  charioteer  had  occasion  to  leave  hi? 
vehicle.7  Hence  Kuripides  says  of  Hippoiytm. 
who  had  just  ascended  his  chariot,  Mupnrci  iixcpoh 
j/vlac  liif  uvrvyoc*. 

On  Etruscan  and  Greek  vases,  we  often  see  the 
chariot  painted  with  this  appendage  to  the  rim  much 
elevated.  The  accompanying  woodcut  shows  it  in 
a  simpler  form,  and  as  it  appears  in  the  Antefixa, 
engraved  in  the  work  of  Carloni,  which  has  been 
already  quoted. 

By  Synecdoche,  avrvZ  is  sometimes  used  for  • 
ch/iriot,  the  part  being  put  for  the  whole.'    It  U 

I,  rWUkiuon,  Mumtn  and  Cuit.  of  Anc.  Efrypl.,  ii.,  1-4.) — 
2.  (II.,  xvin.,  479.)— 3.  (xx.,  275.)— 4.  (II. ,  »i.,  UH.)— 5.  iU.,» 
728.1—6.  <n.,  in.,  38.)— 7.  (II.,  ».,  2«2,  322.)— 8  (1178)— • 
(Callim..  Hymn,  in  Hun..  140.) 
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also  used  metaphorically,  as  when  it  is  applied  by 
Moschus1  to  the  horns  of  the  new  moon,  and  by 
Euripides3  to  the  frame  of  a  lyre. 

Likewise  the  orbits  of  the  sun  and  planets,  which 
were  conceived  to  be  circular,  were  called  avrvytc 
oipavioi.  The  orbit  of  Mars  is  so  denominated  in 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Mars  ;3  and  the  zodiac,  in 
an  epigram  of  Synesius,  descriptive  of  an  astrolabe.* 
Alluding  to  this  use  of  the  term,  a  celebrated  philos- 
opher, having  been  appointed  Prefect  of  Rome  by 
the  Emperor  Julian,  and  having  thus  become  en- 
titled to  ride  in  a  chariot  with  a  silver  rim,  laments 
that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  an  ethereal  for  a 
•tlver  dvrwf.* 

A  PAGELOI  (ana.ye\ot),  the  name  of  those  youths 
among  the  Cretans  who  had  not  reached  their 
eighteenth  year,  and  therefore  did  not  belong  to  any 
ayiXij.  {Vid.  Agele.)  As  these  youths  usually 
lived  in  their  father's  house,  they  were  called  ohutioi.* 

APAGO'GE  (anaywyfr  a  summary  process,  al- 
lowed in  certain  cases  by  the  Athenian  law.  The 
term  denotes  not  merely  the  act  of  apprehending  a 
culprit  caught  in  ipso  facto,  but  also  the  written  in- 
formation delivered  to  the  magistrate,  urging  his 
apprehension.'  We  must  carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween the  apagoge,  the  endeixis,  and  the  ephegesis. 
The  endeixis  was  an  information  against  those  who 
took  upon  themselves  some  office,  or  exercised  some 
right,  for  which  they  were  by  law  disqualified;  or 
those  whose  guilt  was  manifest,  so  that  the  punish- 
ment only,  and  not  the  fact,  was  to  be  determined. 
Pollux  says  that  the  endeixis  was  adopted  when 
the  accused  was  absent,  the  apagoge  when  he  was 
present.  Demosthenes  distinguishes  expressly  be- 
tween the  endeixis  and  the  apagoge*  When  the  com- 
plainant took  the  accused  to  the  magistrate,  the 
process  was  called  apagoge;  when  he  led  the  magis- 
trate to  the  offender,  it  was  called  epkegesis ;  in  the 
former  case,  the  complainant  ran  the  risk  of  forfeit- 
ing 1 000  drachmas  if  his  charge  was  ill-founded.' 
T,he  cases  in  which  the  apagoge  was  most  generally 
allowed  were  those  of  theft,  murder,  ill-usage  of 
parents,  &c.  The  punishment  in  these  cases  was 
generally  fixed  by  law;  and  if  the  accused  con- 
fessed, or  was  proved  guilty,  the  magistrate  could 
execute  the  sentence  at  once,  without  appealing  to 
any  of  the  jury-courts ;  otherwise  it  was  necessary 
thai  the  case  should  he  referred  to  a  higher  tribunal.10 
The  magistrates  who  presided  over  the  apagoge 
were  generally  the  Eleven  (ol  b/fcita11) ;  sometimes 
the  chief  archon,1*  or  the  thesmothetae.1*  The  most 
Important  passage  with  regard  to  the  apagoge1*  is 
nnfortunately  corrupt  and  unintelligible.1*  The  com- 

1.  (ii.,88.)— 2.  (Hippol.,1135.)— 3.  (1.  8.)— 4.  (Brunck,  Am., 
«L,449.)— 6.  (Themistius,  Bruiick,  Anthol.,  ii.,404.)— 6.  (S.  hoi. 
in  Eurip.,  Alceit.j  1009.)— 7.  (Suidas  :  'Awaywylf  iifivvou;  ly- 
ypaj>ns  wofitvii  r<S  ap\ovTi  nepi  row  foil*  Artnxdrjvai  rbv  dciva.) 
—8.  (c.  Timocr.,  p.  745,  29.)— 9  (Dfimosth..  c.  Androt.,  p.  fiOl, 
10.  "E^wff/u,  Kol  <ravT(f)  moreieii  ;  anayv  tv  x*M<"S  &  kIvAv- 
roj'  JurdevtaTtpos  d;  roii  di>xovmv  itpijyod'  tovto  iroirraovaiv 
htlvoi.) — 10.  (./Each  c.  Timarch.,  c.  37. — Demosth.,  de  Fals. 
Legat.,  431,  7.)— II.  (Demoath.,  c.  Timocr.,  736.— Lys.  adv. 
4«orat.,c.  85.)— 12.  (M*  h.,  c.  Timarch., c.  64.)— 13.  (Demosth., 
t.  An«U>cr.,  630,  16.1—14.  (Lysias,  c.  Agorat.,  ,  85,  86.)--l5. 
Tid.  81«ter,  Led  And.icid.,  p  254,  &r.\ 
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plainant  was  said  array  civ  rqv  airaywy^v  ;  ttu  magis 
Wates,  when  they  allowed  it,  mipedixovTo  ri)v  4xa 

yuyrjv. 

*APARI'NE  (anapivr/),  a  species  of  plan  '.he 
same  with  the  Lappa  of  the  Romans,1  ail  iiou 
called  Cleavers,  Clivers,  or  Goose-grass.  Sprengei, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  holds  it  to  be  the 
Arctium  Lappa,  or  Burdock;  a  mistake  which  he 
silently  corrects  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides.  Ac- 
cording to  Galen,  it  is  the  (juX'tanuv  and  qiXatTeptc) 
of  Hippocrates.3 

*AP'ATE  (u,nu.T7i),  the  name  of  a  plant  occurring 
in  Theophrastus.3  Great  diversity  of  opinion  pre- 
vails, however,  with  respect  to  the  proper  reading; 
some  making  it  anavrj,  and  others  afdnij.  Sprengei 
refers  it  lo  the  Lemtodon  Taraxacum,  or  Dandelicn . 
but  Stackhouse  hesitates  between  the  Taraxacum 
and  the  Hieracium  or  Hawkweed* 

AILATH'SEGS  tov  Sr/pov  ypayi).  ( Vid.  AAIKIA  2 
Trpoc  tov  6ij/j.ov  ypa<j>rj.) 

APATU'RIA  (drrarovpia)  was  a  political  festival 
which  the  Athenians  had  in  common  with  all  the 
Greeks  of  the  Ionian  name,"  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  Colophon  and  Ephesus.  It  was  celebrated 
in  the  month  of  Pyanepsion,  and  lasted  for  three 
days.  The  origin  of  this  festival  is  related  in  the 
following  manner:  About  the  year  1100  B.C.,  the 
Athenians  were  carrying  on  a  war  against  the 
Boeotians,  concerning  the  district  of  Cilaenae,  or, 
according  to  others,  respecting  the  little  town  of 
ffinoe.  The  Boeotian  Xanthius  or  Xanthus  chal- 
lenged Thymcetes,  king  of  Attica,  to  single  combat ; 
and  when  he  refused,  Melanthus,  a  Messenian  exile 
of  the  house  of  the  Nelids,  offered  himself  to  fight 
for  Thymcetes,  on  c^-lition  that,  if  victorious,  he 
should  be  the  successor  to  Thymcetes.  The  offei 
was  accepted ;  and  when  Xanthius  and  Melanthus 
began  the  engagement,  there  appeared  behind  Xan- 
thius a  man  in  the  rpayn,  the  skin  of  a  black  she* 
goat.  Melanthus  reminded  his  adversary  that  he 
was  violating  the  laws  of  single  combat  by  having 
a  companion,  and  while  Xanthius  looked  around, 
Melanthus  slew  the  deceived  Xanthius.  From  thai 
time  the  Athenians  celebrated  two  festivals,  the 
Apaturia,  and  that  of  Dionysus  Melanaegis,  who 
was  believed  to  have  been  the  man  who  appeared 
behind  Xanthius.  This  is  the  story  related  by  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes.'  This  tradition  has  given 
rise  to  a  false  etymology  of  the  name  anarovpia, 
which  was  formerly  considered  to  be  derived  from 
anaTqv,  to  deceive.  AH  modera  critics,  however,' 
agree  that  the  name  is  composed  of  d=&p-a  and 
narvpia,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  what 
Xenophon"  says  of  the  festival :  'Ev  oU  (otot  yvpcoic) 
ol  re  nartpec  kol  ol  avyytveic  fyvnm  afiaiv  avrolc 
According  to  this  derivation,  it  is  the  festival  at 
which  the  phratrias  met,  to  discuss  and  settle  their 
own  affairs.  But,  as  every  citizen  was  a  member 
of  a  phratria,  the  festival  extended  over  the  whole 
nation,  who  assembled  according  lo  phratria..  Welck- 
er,'on  account  of  the  prominent  part  which  Dionysus 
takes  in  the  legend  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Attic 
Apaturia,  conceives  that  it  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance that  families  belonging  to  the  Dionysian 
tribe  of  the  iEgicores  had  been  registered  among 
the  citizens. 

The  first  day  of  the  festival,  which  probably  fell 
on  the  eleventh  of  the  month  of  Pyanepsion,  was 
called  iopiria  or  Aopneia  on  which,  every  citizen 
went  in  the  evening  to  the  phratrium,  or  to  the  house 
of  some  wealthy  member  of  his  own  phratria  and 
there  enjoyed  the  supper  prepared  for  him.11  Thai 

1.  (Martyn  in  Virg.,  Georg.,  I.,  153.) — 2  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  94.— 
Thenphrast.,  H.  P.,  vu.,  8.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (H.  P» 
vii.,  8.) — 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  v  ) — S  (Herod.,  i.,  H7  )— ft 
(Acham.,  146.)— 7.  (Mailer,  Dorians,  i., 5,4.  —  Welcker,  .Eschyl 
Tnl,  p.  288.)— 8.  (Hellen.,  i.,  7,  ,  8.)— 9.  (Anhang  z.  Trilog. 
p.  200.)— 10.  (Pbilyll.  inHeracl.,  in  Athen.,  iv.,  p.  171.— Heiycb 
et  Suid.,  «.  v.) — 11   (Aristoph.,  Acharn..  I46.» 
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t  le  cup-bearers  {oivonrai)  were  not  idle  on  this  oc- 
casion, may  be  seen  from  Photius.1 

The  second  day  was  called  'Avafifrvoic  (uvapbvtiv), 
from  the  sacrifice  offered  on  this  day  to  Zeus,  sur- 
nanied  QpuTpiog,  and  to  Athena,  and  sometimes  to 
Dionysus  Mclanasgis.  This  was  a  state  sacrifice, 
in  which  all  citizens  took  part.  The  day  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  gods,  and  to  it  must,  perhaps,  be  con- 
fins!  what  Harpocration2  mentions,  frcjm  the  Atthis 
of  Lxrus,  ttat  the  Athenians  at  the  apaturia  used  to 
irzs?  splei  'idly,  kindle  torches  on  the  altar  of 
HepLaestus  and  sacrifice  and  sing  in  honour  of  him. 
Proclus  on  Plato,3  in  opposition  to  all  other  authori- 
ties, calls  the  first  day  of  the  Apaturia  'A vap'pvaic, 
and  the  second  dupizia,  which  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
more  than  a  slip  of  his  pen. 

On  the  third  day,  called  Kovpttins  (Kovpoc),  chil- 
dren born  in  that  year,  in  the  families  of  the  phra- 
triae,  or  such  as  were  not  yet  registered,  were  taken 
by  their  fathers,  or,  m  their  absence,  by  their  repre- 
sentatives (Kvpioi),  before  the  assembled  members 
of  the  phratria.  For  every  child,  a  sheep  or  goat 
was  sacrificed.  The  victim  was  called  nelov,  and 
he  who  sacrificed  it  peiaywydg,  /leiayuyelv.  It  is 
said  that  the  victim  was  not  allowed  to  be  below,* 
or,  according  to  Pollux,'  above  a  certain  weight. 
Whenever  any  one  thought  he  had  reason  to  oppose 
the  reception  of  the  chiia  into  the  phratria,  he  stated 
the  case,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ;ed  away  the  victim 
from  the  altar.5  If  the  members  of  the  phratria 
found  the  objections  to  the  reception  of  the  child  to 
be  sufficient,  the  victim  was  removed  ;  when  no  ob- 
jections were  raised,  the  father,  or  he  who  supplied 
bis  place,  was  obliged  to  establish  by  oath  that  the 
child  was  the  offspring  of  free-born  parents  and 
citizens  of  Athens.'  After  the  victim  was  sacri- 
ficed, the  phratores  gave  their  votes,  which  they 
took  from  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Phratrius.  When 
the  majority  voted  against  the  reception,  the  cause 
might  be  tried  before  one  of  the  courts  of  Athens ; 
and  if  the  claims  of  the  child  were  found  unobjec- 
tionable, its  name,  as  well  as  that  of  the  father, 
was  entered  in  the  register  of  the  phratria,  and 
those  who  had  wished  to  effect  the  exclusion  of  the 
child  were  liable  to  be  punished.8  Then  followed 
the  distribution  of  wine  and  of  the  victim,  of  which 
every  phrator  received  his  share  ;  and  poems  were 
recited  by  the  elder  boys,  and  a  prize  was  given  to 
him  who  acquitted  himself  the  best  on  the  occa- 
sion.* On  this  day,  also,  illegitimate  children,  on 
whom  the  privileges  of  Athenian  citizens  were  to 
be  bestowed,  as  well  as  childrei.  adopted  bv  citi- 
zens, and  newly-created  citizens,  were  introduced  ; 
but  the  last,  it  appears,  could  only  be  received  into 
a  phi  atria  when  they  had  previously  been  adopted 
by  a  citizen ;  and  their  children,  when  horn  by  a 
mother  who  was  a  citizen,  had  a  legitimate  claim 
to  be  inscribed  in  the  phratria  of  their  grandfather, 
on  their  mother's  side."  In  later  times,  however, 
the  difficulties  of  being  admitted  into  a  phratria 
seem  to  have  been  greatly  diminished. 

Some  writers  have  added  a  fourth  day  to  this 
festival,  under  the  name  of  tniidn;'1  but  this  is  no 
particular  day  of  the  festival,  for  InMn.  signifies 
nothing  else  but  a  dav  subsequent  to  any  festival." 

APELEUTHEROl.    (V>d.  Liberti.) 

•A  PER.    (Vid.  Kaproh.) 

APERTA  NAVIS.    (Vid.  ApiiractcsA 

APEX,  a  :ap  worn  by  the  flamines  ana  salii  at 
Kome.  The  use  of  it  was  very  ancient,  being 
T  koned  among  the  primitive  institutions  of  Nnmn. 

I,  (I.ex.,  a.  t.  Aoplr/a.) — 2.  (•.  v.  Aa//*v,'«.) — 3.  (Tim.,  p.  SI,  '<.) 
-  4.  (Hurptx  mt.,  Sold.,  Phot  ,  a.  v.  Mti»v.)-5  (Hi.,  S3.)— A. 
'Demoath..  c  Maeart.,  p.  I0M.)— 7.  (Imiih,  tie  Ha- red  Cimn., 
a  100,  l>  !«.— Demoath.,  c.  Enliul.,  p.  1315.)— 8.  (Demoath.,  c. 
■■cart.,  p.  1078.)— 9.  (Pint.,  Tim.,  p.  21,  b.y— 10.  (Plniner, 
Beitrtjra,  p.  168.)—  II.  (Heaven.,  •.  v.  'Airaroi!pi<i.—  Simplimtu 
m  Arntnt..  Phra.  iv.,  p  lA7.a>— 13.  (  Vtrf.  Rnhnkin.  nd  Tim., 
Lai  Plai..  i>.  119  ) 


"  Hinc  ancilio,  ab  hoc  apices,  capidasqut  reyertai,' 1 
The  essentia,  part  of  the  apex,  to  which  alone  th« 
name  properly  belonged,  was  a  pointed  piece  ol 
olive-wooa,  the  base  of  which  was  surrounded  will 
a  lock  of  wool.  This  was  worn  on  the  top  i  f  th« 
head,  and  was  held  there  either  by  fillets  only,  r*r, 
as  was  more  commonly  the  case,  by  the  aid  oL  a 
cap,  which  fitted  the  head,  and  was  also  fastened 
by  means  of  two  strings  or  bands  (eunenla,  lora*). 
These  bands  had,  it  appears,  a  kind  of  knot  01 
button,  called  offent/ix  or  offcndiciilum.' 

The  flamines  were  forbidden  by  law  to  go  into 
public,  or  even  into  the  open  air,  without  ihe  apex* 
Sulpicius  was  deprived  of  the  priesthood  only  be- 
cause the  apex  fell  from  his  head  while  he  waf 
sacrificing.' 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  describes  the  cap  as 
being  of  a  conical  form.*  On  ancient  monuments 
we  see  it  round  as  well  as  conical.  From  its  vari- 
ous forms,  as  shown  on  bas-reliefs  and  on  coins  ol 
the  Roman  emperors,  who,  as  priests,  were  entitled 
to  wear  it,  we  have  selected  six  for  the  annexed 
woodcut.  The  middle  figure  is  from  a  bas-reliel. 
showing  one  of  ffip  salii  with  the  rod  in  his  rigi*- 
hand.    (Vid.  Ancile.) 


Fuchsias  and  Matthiolns  refer  it  to  the  Vicia  sept- 
um; Dalechamp  to  the  Vicia  angustifolia ;  Dodo- 
naeus  and  Stackhouse  to  the  Lolhyrus  aphace.  To 
this  last  Sprengel  refers  it  in  the  first  edition  o(  his 
R.  H.  H.,  but  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides  he  hesi- 
tates as  to  whether  it  was  the  View  Riihynica,  the 
V.  luim,  or  the  V.  hybrida? 

•APHAR'CE  (a<j>upKti),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus,'  which  Stackhouse  suggests  may  be 
the  Rknmnus  alatemus,  or  E/ergreen  Privet.  Spren- 
gel, however,  is  in  favour  of  the  Philyrna  angustu 
foVa.  Schneider  remarks,  that  some  of  the  char- 
acters given  by  Theophrastus  are  wanting  in  the 
Phihrrra}* 

A.*T5TO!  H'MEPAl  (a^erot  vpjpai)  were  the 
days,  usually  festivals,  nn  which  the  fimiXi)  did  not 
meet  at  Athens." 

•APH'IA  (Ma),  a  plant  mentioned  by  Ttieo 
phrastus,  but  of  which  nothing  can  be  made  satis- 
factorily, in  consequence  of  the  short  notice  given 
by  him.  Stackhouse  suspects  that  it  may  be  a  false 
reading  for  upia.  In  another  place  he  suggests 
that  it  may  be  the  Callha  palustris,  or  Marsh  Marl- 
gold." 

1.  (I.anlnn,  Sat.  u. — Compare  Viriril,  JEtx.,  Tin.,  AA3.) — 1. 
(Sen-,  in  Virir.,  1  c.)— 3  (Featua,  a.  t.  OflVndieca.)  — 4.  (Scali- 
jer  in  Feat.,  a.  v.  Apiculmn.) — 5.  (Val.  Mm..  L,  1.)— A.  lAnt 
Rom.,  ii.)— 7.  (Faat.,  in.,  369.)— 8.  (Dioaror.,  tU,  177.— The«> 

Shnurt.,  H.  P.,  nn.,  8.— Ailama,  Append.,  a.  ».) — 9.  (H.  P.,  i„ 
;  rii.,  3,  Ac.)— 10.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  t  £—11.  (Pollux,  mi 
95.— Demoath.,  c.  Timocr.,  c   7,  p.  708.— Xen.,  Rep.  A'nen. 
ni  ,  3,  8.— Analoph.,  Theamoph   79.  80.)— 13.  (To*nphraat„  H 
P  .  Tri..  8. — Adama.  Append.,  a  1 

c- 


APHRODISIA. 


APIUM. 


APHLASTON.   (Vid.  Aplustre.) 

A*OPMH2  AIKH  (a<f>ojiaf^  dint))  was  the  action 
brought  against  a  banker  or  money-lender  (rpane- 
{*ri?f )  to  recover  funds  advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
being  employed,  as  banking  capital.  Though  such 
moneys  were  also  styled  irapaKarad^Kat,  or  depos- 
ites,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  private  capital  of 
the  banker  (,161a  aQopfir/),  there  is  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  actions  cupopfiijc  and  napa/tara- 
t/jitilC,  as  the  latter  implied  that  the  defendant  had 
refused  to  return  a  deposite  intrusted  to  him,  not 
upon  the  condition  of  his  paying  a  stated  interest 
for  its  use,  as  in  the  former  case,  but  merely  that  it 
might  be  safe  in  his  keeping  till  the  affairs  of  the 
plaintiff  should  enable  him  to  resume  its  possession 
in  security.1  The  former  action  was  of  the  class 
vpoQ  nva,  and  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
thesmothetae.  The  speech  of  Demosthenes  in  be- 
half of  Phormio  was  made  in  a  napaypaftj  against 
an  action  of  this  kind. 

APHRACTUS  (typaiiTos  vavg),  called  also  navis 
aperta,  a  ship  which  had  no  deck,  but  was  merely 
covered  with  planks  in  the  front  and  hinder  part,  as 
is  represented  in  the  following  cut,  taken  from  a 
»oin  of  Corcyra. 


The  ships  which  had  decks  were  called  Kara- 
and  tectce  or  strata*  At  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  the  Greek  ships  had  no  decks,*  but 
were  only  covered  over  in  the  prow  and  stern, 
which  covering  Homer  calls  the  Upia  vvoc.  Thus 
Ulysses,  when  preparing  for  combat  with  Scylla, 
says,  Eif  fopta  vrjbc  ISaivov  Ilpupnc.*  Even  in  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war,  the  Athenian  ships  ap- 
pear to  have  been  built  in  the  same  manner,  since 
Thucydides  expressly  says  that  "  these  ships  were 
not  yet  entirely  decked."* 

APHRODIS'IA  ('ktooiloia)  were  festivals  cele- 
Drated  in  honour  of  Aphrodite  in  a  great  number  of 
towns  in  Greece,  but  particularly  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  Her  most  ancient  temple  was  at  Paphos, 
which  was  built  by  ASrias  or  Cinyras,  in  whose 
family  the  priestly  dignity  was  hereditary.*  No 
Dloody  sacrifices  were  allowed  to  be  offered  to  her, 
Dut  only  pure  fire,  flowers,  and  incense ;'  and, 
therefore,  when  Tacitus*  speaks  of  victims,  we 
must  either  suppose,  with  Ernesti,  that  they  were 
killed  merely  that  the  priests  might  inspect  their 
intestines,  or  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  feast  to 
the  persons  present  at  the  festival.  At  all  events, 
however,  the  altar  of  the  goddess  was  not  allowed 
to  be  polluted  with  the  blood  of  the  victims,  which 
were  mostly  he-goats.  Mysteries  were  also  cele- 
brated at  Paphos  in  honour  of  Aphrodite ;  and 
those  who  were  initiated  offered  to  the  goddess  a 
piece  of  money,  and  received  in  return  a  measure 
of  salt  and  a  phallus.    In  the  mysteries  themselves, 

I.  (Herald.,  Animadv.  in  Salm..  182.) — 2.  (Compare  Cic, 
Att.,  v.,  11,  12,  13  ;  vi.,  8.— Liv.,  xxxi.,  22.— Hirt.,  Bell.  Alex., 
11, 13. — Cxs.,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  56. — "  Atque  contexerant,  ut  essent 
lb  ictu  telorum  remiges  tuti,"  ii.,  4. — Pnlyb.,  i.,  20,  v  15.) — 3. 
{Oh&i  ra  -rrhoia  KardQpaKTa  cxovrac;,  Thucyd.,  i.,  10.)— 4.  (Od., 
xii.,  229.) — 5.  (airm  ofiirto  elxov  *5'fl  ntivvs  KaraarpiafiaTa.  Thu- 
tji.,  i.,  14. — Vid.  Scheffer,  de  Militia  Navali,  ii.,  c.  5,  p.  130.) — 
•.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  ii.,  3.— Anna].,  iii.,  62.)— 7.  (Vire.,  JEu.,  i., 
116.)  -8.  (Hint.,  ii ,  3.) 
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they  received  instructions  kv  ry  rexvy  p.oixtKj  A 
second  or  new  Paphos  had  been  built,  according  to 
tradition,  after  the  Trojan  war,  by  the  Arcadian 
Agapenor;  and,  according  to  Strabo,1  men  and 
women  from  other  towns  of  the  island  assembled  at 
New  Paphos,  and  went  in  solemn  procession  to 
Old  Paphos,  a  distance  of  sixty  staiia:  and  the 
name  of  the  priest  of  Aphrodite,  uyr/Tup,*  secant*  tt> 
have  originated  in  his  heading  this  proccfsioa. 
Aphrodite  was  worshipped  in  most  towns  of  Cyprus, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  such  as  Cythera, 
Sparta,  Thebes,  Elis,  &c. ;  and  though  no  Aphro- 
disia  are  mentioned  in  these  places,  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  their  existence:  we  find  them  ex- 
pressly mentioned  at  Corinth  and  Athens,  where 
they  were  chiefly  celebrated  by  the  numerous  pros- 
titutes.' Another  great  festival  of  Aphrodite  and 
Adonis,  in  Ses.ius,  is  mentioned  by  Musaeus.4 

•APIASTELLUM,  the  herb  Crow-foot,  Gold 
Knap,  or  Yellow  Craw.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Batrachium  and  Apium  rusticum.*  This  same  name 
is  also  applied  sometimes  to  the  Briony.  Humel- 
bergius,  however,  thinks  that  in  this  latter  case. 
Apiastettum  is  corrupted  from  Ophiostaphyle,  which 
last  is  enumerated  by  Dioscorides  among  the  names 
of  the  Briony.* 

♦APIASTER,  the  Bee-eater,  a  species  cf  bird. 
(Vid.  Merops.) 

♦APIASTRUM.   (Vid.  Melissophyllcm.) 

•APION  (umov),  the  Pyrus  communis,  or  Pear- 
tree.'   (Vid.  Pyrus.) 

♦AP'IOS  (aftof),  a  species  of  Spurge,  the  Eu- 
phorbia apios* 

*APIS  (p.e)uooa  or  -irra),  the  Bee.  "The  natural 
history  of  the  common  hive-bee  (Apis  mellificd)  is 
so  remarkable,  that  it  need  not  excite  surprise  that 
the  ancients  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
it  Among  the  earliest  of  the  observers  of  the  bee 
may  be  enumerated  Aristotle*  and  Virgil,"  as  also 
Anstomachus  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  and  Philiscus  the 
Thasian.  Aristomachus,  we  are  told  by  Pliny, 
attended  solely  to  bees  for  fifty-eight  years;  and 
Philiscus,  it  is  said,  spent  the  whole  of  his  time  in 
forests,  investigating  their  habits.11  Both  these  ob- 
servers wrote  on  the  bee.  Aristotle  notices  several 
other  species  besides  the  honey-bee,  but  in  so  brief 
a  manner  that  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined." The  bee  plays  an  important  part  among 
the  religious  symbols  of  antiquity,  and  there  ap- 
pears, according  to  some  inquirers,  a  resemblance 
more  than  accidental  between  its  Latin  name  and 
that  of  the  Egyptian  Apis.1* 

*AP'IUM  (atlivov),  a  well-known  plant.  Thee 
phrastus  speaks  of  several  sorts  :  the  aiXivov  fjfu 
pov,  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  our  common 
Parsley ;  the  lirKooehivov,  which  seems  to  be  what 
is  now  called  Alesanders;  the  tfoiooelivov.  Wild 
Celery  or  Smallage ;  and  the  bpeoc&ivov,  or  Mount- 
ain-parsley. Virgil  is  generally  thought  by  Apium 
to  mean  the  first  sort,  that  being  principally  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  Martyn,  however,  thinks  he 
means  the  Smallage,  which  delights  in  the  banks  of 
rivulets,  and  hence  the  language  of  the  poet,  "viri- 
des  apio  ripa>,"  and  "potis  gauderent  rivis."  F6t 
also  makes  the  Apium  of  Virgil  the  same  with  the 
Apium  graveolens,  L.,  or  tXeioaiXivov.  Our  celery 
is  that  variety  of  the  A.  graveolens  which  is  called 
dulce  by  Miller.  The  wild  species  has  a  bitter, 
acrid  taste,  and  is  unfit  to  eat. — According  to  the 
generality  of  writers,  the  term  apium  comes  from 
apis,  because  bees  are  fond  of  this  plant.  A  much 
better  derivation,  however,  is  from  the  Celtic  apon, 


1.  (xiv.,  p.  244,  ed.  Tauchnitz.)  —  2.  (Hesych.,  s.  r.)  —  i 
(Athenseus,  xiii.,  p.  574,  579;  xir.,  p.  659.) — 4.  (Heroet  Leand& 
42.)— 5.  (Apul.,  de  Herb.,  c.  8.)-  «6.  (Diosco-  184.— Hn- 
melberg.  in  loc.) — 7.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  167.) — 8.  woscor.,  it.,  174.) 
—9.  (H.A.,t.,19.)— 10.  (Georg.,iv.)— 11.  (Plin.,  H.  It.,  Jri.,  I.) 
—IS.  (Creuzer,  Symbnlik.  ii.,  183  ;  iii.,  354  ;  iy.,  391.  4<s  > 


APLUSTRE. 


APOCYNON. 


"  #ater."  The  French  term  ache  comes  from  acAa, 
in  the  same  language,  signifying  "  a  brook. ' 

APLUSTRE  (cupXaarov),  an  ornament  of  wooden 
planks,  which  constituted  the  highest  pan  of  the 
poop  of  a  ship. 

The  position  of  the  aplustre  is  shown  in  the  rep- 
resentations of  ancient  vessels  in  the  articles  An- 
chor.* and  Antenna.  The  forms  there  exhibited 
show  a  correspondence  in  the  general  appearance 
and  effect  between  the  aplustre  which  tenninated 
'he  stern,  and  the  anpooTdliov  which  advanced  to- 
wards it,  proceeding  from  the  prow.  (  Vid.  Acros- 
tolion.)  At  the  junction  of  the  aplustre  with  the 
stem,  on  which  it  was  based,  we  commonly  observe 
3n  ornament  resembling  a  circular  shield :  this  was 
rdled  Lairiiuov  or  uomdloKti  It  is  seen  on  the 
•iro  aplnstria  here  represented. 


■i  the  history  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  a 
Bird  is  described  which  perches  on  the  aplustre  of 
the  ship  Argo,  and  delivers  oracular  counsel.1  At 
terward,  the  extremities  of  this  appendage  to  the 
item  are  smashed  by  the  collision  of  the  Symple- 
gades,  while  the  bod/  of  the  vessel  narrowly  escapes 
on  its  passage  between  those  islands.' 

In  tie  battle  at  the  ships  related  by  Homer,*  as 
they  had  their  poops  landward,  and  nearest  to  the 
Trojans,  Hector  takes  a  firm  hold  of  one  by  its  ap- 
lustre, while  he  incites  his  followers  to  bring  fire 
and  bum  them.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
some  similar  incidents  are  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus,4 especially  the  distinguished  bravery  of  Cynae- 
girus,  brother  of  the  poet  jEschylus,  who,  having 
seized  the  aplustre  of  a  Persian  ship,  had  his  hand 
cut  off  by  a  hatchet.  In  these  cases  we  must  sup- 
pose the  aplustre  to  have  been  directed,  not  towards 
the  centre  of  the  vessel,  but  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

The  aplustre  rose  immediately  behind  the  guber- 
oator,  who  held  the  rudder  and  guided  the  ship,  and 
it  served  in  some  degree  to  protect  him  from  the 
wind  and  rain.  The  figure  introduced  in  the  arti- 
cle Anchor*  shows  that  a  pole,  spear,  or  standard 
(<ttj7/U'c.  <rm/ttf)  was  sometimes  erected  beside  the 
iplustre,  to  which  a  fillet  or  pennon  (raivla)  was 
attached.  This  served  both  to  distinguish  and 
adorn  the  vessel,  and  also  to  shew  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  In  the  figure  of  a  ship,  sculptured  on  the 
column  of  Trajan,  we  see  a  lantern  suspended  from 
the  apl  jslie  so  as  to  hang  over  the  deck  below  the 
frobemator.  In  like  manner,  when  we  read  in  Vir- 
gil,' "  Pvppilnts  el  lati  nauta  imposuere  coronas,"  we 
must  suppose  the  garlands,  dedicated  to  the  domes- 

1   (Apnllnn.  Rhod.,  i.  1089.)-  2.  (Apollodor.,  i.,  9  22  — Apol- 
tm  Rhod.,  ii  ,  801. — Val.  FUcc.  it.)— 3.  (II.,  it.,  718.)— 4.  («., 
14  )— J.  (Ofora.,  i.,  304  —  .Kb  ,  it.,  416  ) 


tic  or  marine  divinities,  and  regarded  as  symbols  of 
a  prosperous  voyage,  to  be  attached  to  the  aplns- 
tria ;  and  to  these  and  similar  decoratiois,  express- 
ive of  joy  and  hope,  Gregory  Nazianzen  appears 
to  allude  in  the  phrase  avdea  irpv/ivy(,x  and  Apollo 
nius  Rhodius'  in  the  expression  a<phxrrroio  Kopv/t6a. 

It  is  evident  that  the  aplustre,  formed  of  compar- 
atively thin  boards,  and  presenting  a  broad  surface 
to  the  sky,  would  be  very  apt  to  be  shaken  by  violent 
and  contrary  winds.  Hence  Rutilius,  describing  a 
favourable  gale,  says:  "  Inconcussa  vehit  tranquiUtit 
aplnstria  flatus ;  MMia  secwro  vela  rudente  tremunt." 

In  consequence  of  its  conspicuous  position  and 
beautiful  form,  the  aplustre  was  often  taken  as  the 
emblem  of  maritime  affairs.  It  was  carried  off  as 
a  trophy  by  the  conqueror  in  a  naval  engagement, 
Juvenal*  mentions  it  among  the  decorations  of  a 
triumphal  arch. 

Neptune,  as  represented  on  gems  and  medals, 
sometimes  holds  the  aplustre  in  his  right  hand ;  ana 


in  the  celebrated  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  now  in  the 

British  Museum,  the  female  who  personates  the 
Odyssey  exhibits  the  same  entblem  m  reference  to 
the  voyages  of  Ulysses. 

APOB'ATE  («jto  0dn7c).    (Vid.  Descltores  ) 

APOKER'YXIS  (anoKTipvfc)  implies  the  method 
by  which  a  father  could  at  Athens  dissolve  the  legal 
connexion  between  himself  and  his  son.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  the  declamation  on  the  subject 
('ATTOKjjpvTT6uevo(),  which  has  generally  been  at- 
tributed to  Lucian,  substantial  reasons  were  re- 
quired to  ensure  the  ratification  of  such  extraordi- 
nary severity.  Those  suggested  in  the  treatise  re- 
ferred to  are,  deficiency  in  filial  attention,  riotous 
living,  and  profligacy  generally.  A  subsequent  act 
of  pardon  might  annul  this  solemn  rejection;  bul 
if  it  were  not  so  avoided,  the  son  was  denied  by  his 
father  while  alive,  and  disinherited  afterward".  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  his  privileges  as  to 
his  tribe  or  the  state  underwent  any  alteration. 
The  court  of  the  archon  must  have  been  that  in 
which  causes  of  this  kind  were  brought  forward, 
and  the  rejection  would  be  completed  and  declared, 
by  the  voice  of  the  herald.  It  is  probable  that  an 
adoptive  father  also  might  re.->ort  to  this  remedy 
against  the  ingratitude  of  a  son.' 

APOCHEIROT'ONEIN  (inoXCLjjOTuvtiv).  (Vid. 
Archairkkia.) 

•APO'CYNON  {unbuvvov),  a  species  of  plant, 
which  Matthiolus  informs  us  he  long  despaired  of 
discovering;  but  that,  at  last,  he  was  presented  with 
a  specimen  of  a  plant  which  he  was  satisfied  wai 
it.  He  relers  to  the  Cynanchus  ereetus,  L.  Dodo- 
nreus  confounds  it  with  the  Periplora,  to  which,  as 
Miller  remarks,  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance. 
Stephens  describes  it  as  being  frequent  in  Burgun- 
dy, having  an  ivy  leaf,  white  flower,  and  fruit  lik* 
a  bean.* 

1.  (Cnrm.  x.,  3.)— 2.  JL  c.)— 3.  (i.,  135.)— 4.  (Dfmorth.  i* 
Spod.   1029.— Potit.,  Lc&.  Att.,  233.)—!.  (Diokw.,  it.,  91 
A(»-  '  »nd..  •  t.) 
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APOG  RAPHE. 


APOLLON1A. 


APODEOT^E  ((knodeKTai)  were  public  officers 
at  Athens,  who  were  introduced  by  Cleisthenes  in 
the  place  of  the  ancient  colacretse  (KuXaKpirac). 
They  were  ten  in  number,  one  for  each  tribe,  and 
their  duty  was  to  collect  all  the  ordinary  taxes,  and 
distribute  them  to  the  separate  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration which  were  entitled  to  them.  They 
had  the  power  to  decide  causes  connected  with  the 
subjects  under  their  management;  though,  if  the 
matters  in  dispute  were  of  importance,  they  were 
obliged  to  bring  them  for  decision  into  the  ordinary 
courts.1 

APOG'RAPHE  anoypaipfi)  is,  literally,  a  "  list  or 
register ;"  but,  in  the  language  of  the  Attic  courts, 
the  terms  anoyputyeiv  and  inroypdQeodai  had  three 
separate  applications:  1.  'A.noypa<l>i}  was  used  in 
reference  to  an  accusation  in  public  matters,  more 
particularly  when  there  were  several  defendants; 
the  denunciation,  the  bill  of  indictment,  and  enu- 
meration of  the  accused,  would  in  this  case  be  term- 
ed apographe,  and  differ  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  the 
ordinary  graphe.a  2.  It  implied  the  making  of  a 
solemn  protest  or  assertion  before  a  magistrate,  to 
the  intent  that  it  might  be  preserved  by  him  till  it 
was  required  to  be  given  in  evidence.5  3.  It  was  a 
specification  of  property,  said  to  belong  to  the  state, 
but  actually  in  the  possession  of  a  private  person ; 
which  specification  was  made  with  a  view  to  the 
confiscation  of  such  property  to  the  state.* 

The  last  case  only  requires  a  more  extended  il- 
lustration. Theie  would  be  two  occasions  upon 
which  it  would  occur:  first,  when  a  person  held 
public  property  without  purchase,  as  an  intruder; 
and,  secondly,  when  the  substance  of  an  individual 
was  liable  to  confiscation  in  consequence  of  a  judi- 
cial award,  as  in  the  case  of  a  declared  state  debt- 
or. If  no  opposition  were  offered,  the  uTroypafr/ 
would  attain  its  object,  under  the  care  of  the  ma- 
gistrate to  whose  office  it  was  brought ;  otherwise 
a  public  action  arose,  which  is  also  designated  by 
the  same  title. 

In  a  cause  of  the  first  kind,  which  is  said  in 
iome  cases  to  have  also  borne  the  name  nodev 
Ixei  ra  xpr/uaTa  /cat  nbaa  ravra  sir),  the  claimant 
against  the  state  had  merely  to  prove  his  title  to  the 
property;  and  with  this  we  must  class  the  case  of  a 
person  that  impugned  the  unoypatyri,  whereby  the 
substance  of  another  was,  or  was  proposed  to  be, 
confiscated,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a  loan  by 
way  of  mortgage  or  other  recognised  security  upon 
a  portion  of  it;  or  that  the  part  in  question  did  not 
in  any  way  belong  to  the  state  debtor,  or  person  so 
mulcted.  This  kind  of  opposition  to  the  airoypcufiT/ 
is  illustrated  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Nicostratus,  in  which  we  learn  that  Apollodorus 
had  instituted  an  unoypafri  against  Arethusius,  for 
non-payment  of  a  penalty  incurred  in  a  former  ac- 
tion. Upon  this,  Nicostratus  attacks  the  description 
of  the  property,  and  maintains  that  three  slaves 
were  wrongly  set  down  in  it  as  belonging  to  Are- 
thusius, for  they  were,  in  fact,  his  own. 

In  the  second  case,  the  defence  could,  of  course, 
only  proceed  upon  the  alleged  illegality  of  the  for- 
mer penalty;  and  of  this  we  have  an  instance  in 
the  speech  of  Lysias  for  the  soldier.  There  Poly- 
envs  had  been  condemned  by  the  generals  to  pay  a 
fine  for  a  breach  of  discipline;  and,  as  hf>  did  not 
nay  it  within  the  appointed  time,  an  airoypatyr)  to 
tie  amount  of  the  fine  was  directed  against  him, 
which  he  opposes,  on  the  ground  that  the  fine  was 
illegal.  The  dnoypa^  might  be  instituted  by  an 
Athenian  citizen;  but  if  there  were  no  private  pros- 
ecutor, it  became  the  duty  of  the  demarchi  to  pro- 
ceed with  it  officially.    Sometimes,  however,  extra- 

1.  (Pollux,  Oiium.,  viii.,  97.— Etymolog.  Mag. — Harpocrat. — 
Mstot.,  Pol.,  vi.,  5,  4.— Dcrrmsth.,  c.  Timber.,  p.  750,  702.— 
Ssch.,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  375.)— 2.  (Andoc..  De  Mvst.,  13.— Antipli., 
De  Cho-eut  ,  783.)— 3.  (Demosth  in  Phamipp  ,  1040.)— 4  (I.ys- 
tas  De  Aristoph.  Bonis., 
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ordinary  commissioners,  as  the  avWoyut  and  forir 
rai,  were  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  suits  in- 
stituted against  the  dixoypatyr)  belonged  to  the  ju 
risdietion  of  the  Eleven,  and,  for  a  while,  to  tha* 
of  the  Syndici.1  The  farther  conduct  of  thest 
causes  would,  of  course,  in  a  great  measure,  depem 
upon  the  claimant  being  01  not  being  in  posses;  im 
of  the  proscribed  property.  In  the  first  case  tlw 
anoypuQuv,  in  the  second  the  claimant,  would  ap 
pear  in  the  character  of  a  plaintiff.  In  a  case  like 
that  of  Nicostratus  above  cited,  the  claimant  would 
be  obliged  to  deposite  a  certain  sum,  which  he  for- 
feited if  he  lost  his  cause  (TrapaKaraSoKr}) ;  in  all, 
he  would  probably  be  obliged  to  pay  the  ccsts  01 
court  fees  (TrpvTaveia)  upon  the  same  contingency. 

A  private  citizen,  who  prosecuted  an  individua. 
by  means  of  dnoypatyri,  forfeited  a  thousand  drachma- 
if  he  failed  to  obtain  the  votes  of  one  filth  of  tht 
dicasts,  and  reimbursed  the  defendant  his  prytaneia 
upon  acquittal.  In  the  former  case,  too,  he  would 
probably  incur  a  modified  atimia,  i.  e.,  a  restriction 
from  bringing  such  actions  for  the  future. 

AnOAEI'tEQS  AI'KH  (airolrixl/euf  6'lkt]).  Tht 
laws  of  Athens  permitted  either  the  husband  or  tht 
wife  to  call  for  and  effect  a  separation.  If  it  ori- 
ginated with  the  wife,  she  was  said  to  leave  hei 
husband's  house  (imoXeiiceiv) ;  if  otherwise,  to  bt 
dismissed  from  it  (aTroTre/Mreodat).  The  dismissa- 
of  the  wife  seems  to  have  required  little,  if  any,  for- 
mality ;  but,  as  in  one  instance  we  find  that  the  hus- 
band called  in  witnesses  to  attest  it,  we  may  infei 
that  their  presence  upon  such  an  occasion  was  cus- 
tomary, if  not  necessary.'  If,  however,  it  was  the 
wife  that  first  moved  in  the  matter,  there  were  othei 
proceedings  prescribed  by  a  law  of  Solon:  and  the 
case  of  a  virtuous  matron  like  Hipparete,  driven,  by 
the  insulting  profligacy  of  her  husband  Alcibiades. 
to  appear  before  the  archon  sitting  in  his  court,  and 
there  relate  her  wrongs  and  dictate  their  enrolment, 
must  have  been  trying  in  the  extreme.  No  nvpio< 
was  permitted  to  speak  for  her  upon  this  occasion : 
for,  until  the  separation  was  completed,  her  husband 
was  her  legal  protector,  and  her  husband  was  now 
her  opponent.*  Whether  the  divorce  was  voluntary 
or  otherwise,  the  wife  resorted  to  the  male  relative, 
with  whom  she  would  have  remained  if  she  had 
never  quitted  her  maiden  state ;  and  it  then  became 
hi«  duty  to  receive  or  recover  from  her  late  husband 
all  the  property  that  she  had  brought  to  him  in  ac- 
knowledged dowry  upon  their  marriage.  If,  upon 
this,  hoth  parties  were  satisfied,  the  divorce  was 
complete  and  final ;  if  otherwise,  an  action  iinoXe't- 
V'fwc  or  airoTrifiipeus  would  be  instituted,  as  the  case 
migh'  be,  by  the  party  opposed  to  the  separation. 
In  thi>  the  wife  would  appear  by  her  representa- 
tive, as  above  mentioned;  but  of  the  forms  of  the 
trial  and  its  results  we  have  no  information. 

APOLLO'NIA  ('Anolluvia)  is  the  name  of  a  pro- 
pitiatory festival  solemnized  at  Sicyon  in  honour 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  of  which  Pausanias4  gives 
the  following  account:  Apollo  and  Artemis,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Python,  had  wished  to  be  pu- 
rified at  Sicyon  (Mgialea) ;  but,  being  driven  away 
by  a  phantom  (whence,  in  aftertimes,  a  certain  spot 
in  the  town  was  called  <p66o<;),  they  proceeded  to 
Carmanos  in  Crete.  Upon  this,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sicyon  were  attacked  by  a  pestilence,  and  the  seers 
ordered  them  to  appease  the  deities.  Seven  boys 
and  the  same  number  of  girls  were  ordered  to  go  to 
the  river  Sythas,  and  bathe  in  its  waters;  then  to 
carry  the  statues  of  the  two  deities  into  the  Tem- 
ple of  Peitho,  and  thence  back  to  that  of  Apollo. 
Similar  rites,  says  Pausanias,  still  continue  to  be 
observed ;  for,  at  the  festival  of  Apollo,  the  boys  go 
to  !he  river  Sythas,  and  carry  the  two  deities  into 


1.  (ITuds  TO?s  uvvSIkois  diroYpaQas  &noyp&(j>m  Lycurg.,  quo- 
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tLe  Temp.e  of  Peitiio,  and  thence  back  to  that  of 
Apollo. 

Although  festivals  under  the  name  of  Apollonia, 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  are  mentioned  in  no  other 
place,  still  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  existed 
nnder  the  same  name  in  other  towns  of  Greece. 

APOMOS'IA  (aTTufiooia)  denoted  the  affidavit  of 
the  litigant  who  impugned  the  allegations  upon 
which  the  other  party  grounded  his  petition  for 
postponement  of  the  trial.  (Vul.  Hypomosia.)  If 
it  were  insisted  upon,  it  would  lead  to  a  decision  of 
the  question  of  delay  by  the  court  before  which  the 
petition  was  preferred.1 

AnonEM*-EQ2  ALKH.  (Vid.  ALTOAEWEQS 
AIKH.) 

APOPHAN'SIS  or  APOPH'ASIS  (airdipavaic  or 
air6$aois)  was  used  in  several  significations  in  the 
Attic  courts.  L  It  signified  the  proclamation  of 
the  decision  which  the  majority  of  the  judges  came 
to  at  the  end  of  a  trial.  This  proclamation  appears 
to  have  been  made  by  means  of  a  herald.'  II.  It 
was  used  to  signify  the  day  on  which  the  trial  took 
place.*  III.  It  was  employed  to  indicate  the  ac- 
count of  a  person's  property,  which  was  obliged  to 
be  given  when  an  avTidoaic  was  demanded.  ( Vvl. 
Antidosis.) 

APOPH'ORA  {unopopd),  which  properly  means 
"  produce  or  profit"  of  any  kind,  was  used  at  Ath- 
ens to  signify  the  profit  which  accrued  to  masters 
from  their  slaves.4  It  thus  signified  the  sum  which 
slaves  paid  to  their  masters  when  they  laboured  on 
their  own  account,  and  the  sum  which  master-'  re- 
ceived when  they  let  out  their  slaves  on  hire,  either 
for  the  mines  or  any  other  kind  of  labour,  and  also 
the  money  which  was  paid  by  the  state  for  the  use 
of  the  slaves  who  served  in  the  fleet.*  The  term 
airoQoou  was  also  applied  to  the  money  which  was 
paid  by  the  allied  states  to  Sparta,  for  the  purpose 
of  tarrying  on  the  war  against  the  Persians.  When 
Athens  acquired  the  supremacy,  these  moneys  were 
called  ipnpoi. 

APOPHORETA  (airopopriTa)  were  presents, 
*hicn  were  given  to  friends  at  the  end  of  an  enter- 
tainment to  take  home  with  them.  These  presents 
appear  to  have  been  usually  given  on  festival  days, 
especially  during  the  Saturnalia." 

AnO'<t>PAAE2  'H'MEPAl  (  «7ro0pd<5ff  ^epot  ) 
were  unlucky  or  unfortunate  days,  on  which  no  pub- 
lic business,  nor  anv  important  affairs  of  any  kind, 
were  transacted  at  Athens.  Such  were  the  last  three 
nays  but  one  of  every  month,'  and  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  the  month  Thargelion,  on  which  the  plynte- 
ria  were  celebrated.* 

•APORRHA'IDES  O'nzoWdi&eO,  a  species  of  sea- 
animal  noticed  by  Aristotle,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Murez  according  to  Rondolet  and  Gesner.  Lin- 
naeus calls  it  Cnrhlr.a  aporrhais* 

APORRHETA  (aTro/ipVa),  literally  "  things  for- 
bidden," has  two  peculiar  but  widely  different  ac- 
ceptations in  the  Attic  dialect.  In  one  of  these  it 
implies  contraband  goods,  an  enumeration  of  which, 
at  the  different  periods  of  Athenian  history,  is  given 
by  Bockh  ;10  in  the  other  it  denotes  certain  contume- 
JotG  epithets,  from  the  application  of  which  both 
the  .iving  and  the  dead  were  protected  by  special 
laws.11  Among  these,  ui"V"'l>w><\  Tarp«?.o('af,  and 
(aiTpa?j>iac  are  certainly  to  lie  reckoned  ;  and  other 
words,  as  (ti^iaani(;,  though  not  forbidden  nominatim 


1  (Pollnx,  riii.,  58.) — 2.  ('Otrirnv  rai  i^v^out  ivntripirrruiai 
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by  the  law,  seem  to  have  been  equail)  acionaoie. 
The  penalty  for  using  these  words  was  a  fine  of  501 
drachmae,2  recoverable  in  an  action  for  abusive  lan- 
guage. ( Vid.  Kakegorias.)  It  is  surmised  that 
this  fine  was  incurred  by  Midias  in  two  action.-  on 
the  occasion  mentioned  by  Demosthenes.* 

AIIOZTAZ'IOT  AIKH  (anoaraaiov  6'ikti).  This  is 
the  only  private  suit  which  came,  as  far  as  we  knew, 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  polen_arch,* 
It  could  be  brought  against  none  but  a  freeduian 
(airelevdepof),  and  the  only  prosecutor  permitted  to 
appear  was  the  citizen  to  whom  he  had  been  in- 
debted for  his  liberty,  unless  this  privilege  was 
transmitted  to  the  sons  of  such  former  master.  The 
tenour  of  the  accusation  was,  that  there  had  been  a 
default  in  duty  to  the  prosecutor;  but  what  atten- 
tions might  be  claimed  from  the  freedman,  we  are 
not  informed.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  great- 
est delict  of  this  kind  was  the  selection  of  a  patron 
(7rpo<rrdrj7c)  other  than  the  former  master.  If  con- 
victed, the  defendant  was  publicly  sold  ;  but  if  ac- 
quitted, the  unprosperous  connexion  ceased  forever, 
and  the  freedman  was  at  liberty  to  select  any  citizen 
for  his  patron.  The  patron  could  also  summarily 
punish  the  above-mentioned  delinquencies  of  his 
freedman  by  private  incarceration  without  any  le- 
gal award.5 

APOST'OLEIS  (uirooTultls)  were  ten  public  offi- 
cers at  Athens,  whose  duty  was  to  see  that  the  ships 
were  properly  equipped  and  provided  by  those  who 
were  bound  to  discharge  the  Hierarchy.  They  had 
the  power,  in  certain  cases,  of  imprisoning  the  trier- 
archs  who  neglected  to  furnish  the  ships  properly;' 
and  they  appear  to  have  constituted  a  board  in  con- 
junction with  the  inspectors  of  the  docks  (oi  tuv 
veupiuv  ETTi/ielriTai)  for  the  prosecution  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  equipment  of  the  ships.' 

APOTHE'CA  (anodT/Krj)  was  a  place  in  the  uppei 
part  of  the  house,  in  which  the  Romans  frequently 
placed  the  earthen  amphorae  in  which  their  wines 
were  deposited.  This  place,  which  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  ceUa  vinaria,  was  above  the  fvma- 
rivm,  since  it  was  thought  that  the  passage  of  the 
smoke  through  the  room  tended  greatly  to  increase 
the  flavour  of  the  wine.* 

APOTHEOSIS  (diroflloiKf),  the  enrolment  of  a 
mortal  among  the  gods.  The  mythology  of  Greece 
contains  numerous  instances  oi  the  deification  of 
mortals,  but  in  the  republican  times  of  Greece  we 
find  few  examples  of  such  deification.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Amphipolis,  however,  offered  sacrifices  to 
Brasidas  after  his  death;'  and  the  people  of  Egeste 
built  a  /lermim  to  Philippus,  and  also  offered  sacri- 
fices to  him  on  account  of  his  personal  beauty."  In 
the  Greek  kingdoms,  which  arose  in  the  East  en  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  uncommon  for  the  suo  ess- 
or  to  the  throne  to  have  offered  divine  honoiii--  to 
the  former  sovereign.  Such  an  apotheosis  of  I'tol- 
emv,  king  of  Egypt,  is  described  by  Theocritus  in 
his  17th  Idyl." 

The  term  apotheosis,  among  the  Romans,  prop- 
erly signified  the  elevation  of  a  deceased  emperor 
to  divine  honours.  This  practice,  which  was  com- 
mon upon  the  death  of  almost  all  the  emperors,  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  the  opinion,  which  was 
generally  entertained  among  the  Romans,  thai  the 
souls  or  manes  of  their  ancestors  became  deities; 
and,  as  it  was  common  for  children  to  woiship  the 
manes  of  their  fathers,  so  it  was  natural  fti  divine 
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honours  to  be  publicly  paid  to  a  deceased  emperor, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  parent  of  his  country. 
This  apotheosis  of  an  emperor  was  usually  called 
consecralw ;  and  the  emperor  who  received  the  hon- 
our of  an  apotheosis  was  usually  said  in  deorwm  nu- 
merum  referri,  or  amsxrari.  Romulus  is  said  to  have 
been  admitted  to  divine  honours  under  the  name  of 
Ctuirinus.1 

None  of  the  other  Roman  kings  appears  to  have 
received  this  honour;  and  also  in  the  republican 
times  we  read  of  no  instance  of  an  apotheosis.  Ju- 
lius Caesar  was  deified  after  his  death,  and  games 
were  instituted  to  his  honour  by  Augustus."  The 
ceremonies  observed  on  the  occasion  of  an  apothe- 
osis have  been  minutely  described  by  Herodian' 
in  the  following  passage :  "  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
Romans  to  deify  those  of  their  emperors  who  die 
leaving  successors,  and  this  rite  they  call  apotheo- 
sis. On  this  occasion  a  semblance  of  mourning, 
combined  with  festival  and  religious  observances, 
is  visible  throughout  the  city.  The  body  of  the 
dead  they  honour  after  human  fashion,  with  a  splen- 
did funeral ;  and,  making  a  waxen  image  in  all  re- 
spects resembling  him,  they  expose  it  to  view  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  palace,  on  a  lofty  ivory  couch  of 
great  size,  spread  with  cloth  of  gold.  The  figure  is 
made  pallid,  like  a  sick  man.  During  most  of  the 
day  senators  sit  round  the  bed  on  the  left  side,  clo- 
thed in  black,  and  noble  women  on  the  right,  clo- 
thed in  plain  white  garments,  like  mourners,  wear- 
ing no  gold  or  necklaces.  These  ceremonies  con- 
tinue for  seven  days ;  and  the  physicians  severally 
approach  the  couch,  and,  looking  on  the  sick  man, 
say^that  he  grows  worse  and  worse.  And  when 
they  have  made  believe  that  he  is  dead,  the  noblest 
of  the  equestrian  and  chosen  youths  of  the  senato- 
rial orders  take  up  the  couch,  and  bear  it  along  the 
Via  Sacra,  and  expose  it  in  the  old  forum.  Plat- 
forms, like  steps,  are  built  upon  each  side,  on  one  of 
which  stands  a  chorus  of  noble  youths,  and  on  the 
opposite  a  chorus  of  women  of  high  rank,  who  sing 
hymns  and  songs  of  praise  to  the  deceased,  modu- 
lated in  a  solemn  and  mournful  strain.  Afterward 
they  bear  the  couch  through  the  city  to  the  Campus 
Martius,  in  the  broadest  part  of  which  a  square  pile 
is  constructed  entirely  of"  logs  of  timber  of  the  lar- 
gest size,  in  the  shape  of  a  chamber,  filled  witL  fag- 
ots, and  on  the  outside  adorned  with  hangings  in- 
tern oven  with  gold,  and  ivory  images,  and  pictures. 
Upon  this  a  similar  but  smaller  chamber  is  built, 
with  open  doors  and  windows,  and  above  it  a  third 
and  fourth,  still  diminishing  to  the  top,  so  that  one 
might  compare  it  to  the  lighthouses  which  are  call- 
ed Phiri.  In  the  second  story  they  place  a  bed, 
and  collect  all  sorts  of  aromatics  and  incense,  and 
every  sort  of  fragrant  fruit,  or  herb  or  juice ;  for  all 
cities,  and  nations,  and  persons  of  eminence  emu- 
late each  other  in  contributing  these  last  gifts  in 
honour  of  the  emperor.  And  when  a  vast  heap  of 
aromatics  is  collected,  there  is  a  procession  of  horse- 
men and  of  chariots  around  the  pile,  with  the  dri- 
vers clothed  in  robes  of  office,  and  wearing  masks 
made  to  resemble  the  .most  distinguished  Roman 
generals  and  emperors.  When  all  this  is  done,  the 
others  set  fire  to  it  on  every  side,  which  easily 
catches  hold  of  the  fagots  and  aromatics ;  and  from 
the  highest  and  smallest  story,  as  from  a  pinnacle, 
an  eagle  is  let  loose,  to  mount  into  the  sky  as  the  fire 
ascends,  which  is  believed  by  the  Romans  to  carry 
the  soul  of  the  emperor  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
from  that  time  he  is  worshipped  with  the  other  gods." 

In  conformity  with  this  account,  it  is  common  to 
6ee  on  medals  struck  in  honour  of  an  apotheosis  an 
al  ar  with  fire  on  it,  and  an  eagle,  the  bird  of  Jupi- 
ter, taking  flight  into  the  air.  The  number  of  med- 
als of  this  dc  icription  is  very  numerous.   We  can, 
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from  these  medals  alone,  trace  the  namea  of  six  y 
individuals  who  received  the  honours  of  an  apothe- 
osis, from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  to  that  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great.  On  most  of  them  the  word 
Consecratio  occurs,  and  on  some  Greek  coins  th* 
word  A*IEPfiC12.    The  following  woodcut  is  t» 


ken  from  an  agate,  which  is  supposed  to  represem 
the  apotheosis  of  Germanicus.1  In  his  lefit  har>d  h« 
holds  the  cornucopia,  and  Victory  is  placing  l  lau- 
rel cr<  wn  upon  him. 

A  very  similar  representation  to  the  above  is 
found  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  on  which  Ti- 
tus is  represented  as  being  carried  up  to  the  skies 
on  an  eagle. 

Many  other  monuments  have  come  down  to  us 
which  represent  an  apotheosis.  Of  these  the  most 
celebrated  is  the  bas-relief  in  the  Townley  gallery 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  represents  the  apothe- 
osis of  Homer.  It  is  clearly  of  Roman  workman- 
ship, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  An  interestii.g  ac- 
count of  the  various  explanations  which  hav  e  been 
proposed  of  this  bas-relief  is  given  in  the  Tmenlef 
Gallery,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.,  p.  119,  &c. 

There  is  a  beautiful  representation  of  the  apothe- 
osis of  Augustus  on  an  onyx-stone  in  the  royal  mu- 
seum at  Paris. 

The  wives,  and  other  female  relatives  of  the  em- 
perors, sometimes  received  the  honour  of  an  apothe- 
osis. This  was  the  case  with  Livia  Augusta,  with 
Poppaea  the  wife  of  Nero,  and  with  Faustina  the 
wife  of  Antoninus.' 

For  farther  information  on  this  subject,  see 
Mencken,  Disputalio  de  Consecratione,  &c. ;  and 
Schcepflin,  Tractahis  de  Apotheosi,  &c,  Argent.,  1 730 

APPARITO'RES,  the  general  name  for  the  pub- 
lic servants  of  the  magistrates  at  Rome,  namely,  the 
Accensi,  Carnifex,  Coactores,  Interpretes,  Lic- 
tores,  Prjecones,  Scribe,  Stator,  Strator,  Via- 
tores,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  separate  ar- 
ticles. They  were  called  apparitores  because  they 
were  at  hand  to  execute  the  commands  of  the  ma- 
gistrates.' Their  service  or  attendance  was  called 
apparitio*  The  servants  of  the  military  tribunes 
were  also  called  apparitores.  We  read  that  the 
Emperor  Severus  forbade  the  military  tribunes  to 
retain  the  apparitores,  whom  they  were  accustomed 
to  have.4 

Under  the  emporors,  the  apparitores  were  divided 
into  numerous  classes,  and  enjoyed  peciLiar  privi- 
leges, of  which  an  account  is  given  in  Just.,  Cod.lQ, 
tit.  53-59. 

APPELLATIO  (GREEK),  (tytwc  or  &,adiitui). 
Owing  to  the  constitution  of  the  Athenian  tribunals, 
each  of  which  was  generally  appropriated  to  its 


1.  (Montfaucon,  Ant.  Expl.  Suppl.,  vol.T.,  p.  137  ' — S  (Soet., 
Claud.,  11. — Dion.,  lx.,  5. — Tac.,  Ann.,  xri.,  21  -Cepitolin, 
Anton.  Philos.,  26.) — 3.  ("Quod  iis  apparebant  e»  presto  erniU 
ad  obseqnium."  Serv.  in  Virg.,  JEn.,  xii.,  850  —Cic,  fro  Cln 
ent.,  c.  53.— Liv.,  i.,  8.)— 4.  (Cic,  ad  Fam.,  sin.,  54  ad  Q* 
Ft.,  i..  1,  4  4  )— 5.  (Lamprid.,  Sev  ,  c.  52.) 
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particuuL!  subjects  of  cognizance,  and,  therefore, 
could  tot  be  considered  as  homogeneous  with,  or 
subordinate  to,  any  other,  there  was  little  opportu- 
nity for  bringing  appeals,  properly  so  called.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  also,  that  in  general  a  cause  was 
finally  and  irrevocably  decided  by  the  verdict  of  the 
iicasts  (i'uir)  avToTeXijc).  There  were,  however, 
some  except!  jns,  in  which  appeals  and  new  trials 
might  be  resorted  to. 

A  new  trial  to  annul  the  previous  award  might 
W  obtained,  if  the  loser  could  prove  that  it  was  not 
awing  to  his  negligence  that  judgment  had  gone  by 
ie  fault,  or  that  the  dicasts  had  been  deceived  by 
false  witnesses.  (Compare  EPHM02  A1KH,  KA- 
KOTEXN1UN,  and  *ETAOMAPTrPIQN  AIKAI.) 
And  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  a  spe- 
cial law  annulled  all  the  judgments  that  had  been 
given  during  the  usurpation.1  The  peculiar  title  of 
the  above-mentioned  causes  was  uvadiKoi  6iko.i, 
which  was  also  applied  to  all  causes  of  which  the 
subject-matter  was  by  any  means  again  submitted 
to  tie  decision  of  a  court. 

An  appeal  from  a  verdict  of  the  heliasts  was  al- 
lowed only  when  one  of  the  parties  was  a  citizen  of 
a  foreign  state,  between  which  and  A  thens  an  agree- 
ment existed  as  toihe  method  of  settling  disputes 
between  individuals  of  the  respective  countries 
(6'ikcu  anb  ovfi667uv).  If  such  a  foreigner  lost  his 
cause  at  Athens,  he  was  permitted  to  appeal  to  the 
proper  court  in  another  state,  which  ((kkX^toc 
iroitj)  Bockh,  Schomann,  and  Hudtwalcker  sup- 
pose to  have  been  the  native  country  of  the  liti- 
gant. Platner,  on  the  other  hand,  arguing  from  the 
intention  of  the  regulation,  viz.,  to  protect  both  par- 
ties from  the  partiality  of  each  other's  fellow-citi- 
*ens,  contends  that  some  disinterested  state  would 
probably  be  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  techni- 
cal words  employed  upon  this  occasion  are  Ikko.- 
Xttv,  iKKoXelaOai,  and  f)  ImOltjtuc,  the  last  used  as  a 
substantive,  probably  by  the  later  writers  only,  for 
iteeit*  This,  as  well  as  the  other  cases  of  ap- 
peal, are  noticed  by  Pollux'  in  the  following  words: 
"'Etproic  is  when  one  transfers  a  cause  from  the 
arbitrators  (diatTtjTai),  or  archons,  or  men  of  the 
township  (STj/ioTai),  to  the  dicasts,  or  from  the  sen- 
ate to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  or  from  the  as- 
sembly to  a  court  (iucaoTrjpiov),  or  from  the  dicasts 
to  a  foreign  tribunal ;  and  the  cause  was  then  term- 
3d  iftotfioc.  Those  suits  were  also  called  IkkXt/toc 
iUai.  The  deposite  staked  in  appeals,  which  we 
now  call  irapatokiov,  is  by  Aristotle  styled  irapa66- 
Xov."  The  appeals  from  the  diaitetae  are  generally 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes  ;*  and  Hudtwalcker  sup- 
poses that  they  were  allowable  in  all  cases  except 
when  the  iit/  ovaa  SUr)  was  resorted  to.  ( Vid. 
Dike.) 

It  {s  not  easy  to  determine  upon  what  occasions 
an  appeal  fiom  the  archons  could  be  preferred;  for, 
after  the  time  of  Solon,  their  power  of  deciding 
causes  had  degenerated  into  the  mere  presidency  of 
a  court  {ijyefiDvia  AmaoTriplov),  and  the  conduct  of 
the  previous  examination  of  causes  (avaKptatc).  It 
aas  been  also  remarked,'  that  upon  the  jdaintifT's 
*ait  being  rejected  in  this  previous  examination  as 
anfil  tn  be  brought  before  a  court,  he  would  most 
probablj  proceed  against  the  archon  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people  for  denial  of  justice,  or  would 
inui  till  the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office,  and  at- 
tack him  when  he  came  to  render  the  account  of 
his  conduct  in  the  magistracy  (evOvvat*).  An  ap- 
peal, however,  from  the  archons,  as  well  as  from 
all  or.hei  officers,  was  very  possible,  when  they  im- 
posed a  fine  of  their  own  authority,  and  without 
the  sar  uion  of  a  court;  and  it  might  also  take 

I.  (PemoiM.,  c.  Timocr.,  718,  8-19.)— 2.  (Haipocfe— Hadtw- 
Ot  Dutet,  125.)— 3.  (viii-  fi2,  03.) — 4.  (c.  Aphoh.,  862.— c. 
B»*.,  D»  Dntc,  10, J,  1017,  1H24.)— J.  (Plntner,  Prnr  BBO  I 
Kill.,  i  ,  243  )— 6.  (An'iph.,  Pe  Chorcut.,  788.) 
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place  when  the  king  archon  had  by  ut  si  le  voict 
made  an  award  of  dues  and  privileges  (yepa)  con- 
tested by  two  priesthoods  or  sacerdotal  races.1 

The  appeal  from  the  demota?  would  occur  when 
a  person,  nitherto  deemed  one  of  theii  members, 
had  been  declared  by  them  to  be  an  intruder,  and 
no  genuine  citizen.  If  the  appeal  were  mh.de,  the 
demota?  appeared  by  their  advocate  as  plaintiff,  and 
the  result  was  the  restitution  of  the  lranchise,  oi 
thenceforward  the  slavery  of  the  defendant. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  in  the  last  three 
cases,  the  appeal  was  made  from  few,  or  single,  o  r 
local  judges  to  the  heliasts,  who  were  considered 
the  representatives  of  the  people  or  country.  With 
respect  to  the  proceedings,  no  new  documents  seem 
to  have  been  added  to  the  contents  of  the  echinus 
upon  an  appeal;  but  the  anacrisis  would  be  con- 
fined merely  to  an  examination,  as  far  as  was  ne- 
cessary, to  those  documents  which  had  been  already 
put  in  by  the  litigants. 

There  is  some  obscurity  respecting  the  two  next 
kinds  of  appeal  that  are  noticed  by  Pollux.  It  is 
conjectured  oy  Schomann'  that  the  appeal  from  the 
senate  to  the  people  refers  to  cases  which  the  for- 
mer were,  for  various  reasons,  disinclined  to  decide, 
and  by  Platner,'  that  it  occurred  when  the  senate 
was  accused  of  having  exceeded  its  powers. 

Upon  the  appeal  from  the  assembly  to  court,  there 
is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  last 
mentioned  critics,  Schomann*  maintaining  that  the 
words  of  Pollux  are  to  be  applied  to  a  voluntary 
reference  of  a  cause  by  the  assembly  to  the  dicasts, 
and  Platner  suggesting  the  possible  case  of  one  that 
incurred  a  prasjudicium  oi  the  assembly  against 
him  (TTpo6o?j,  KaraxecpuTovia),  calling  upon  a  court 
{SiKaariipiov)  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  vindica- 
ting himself  from  a  charge  that  his  antagonist  de- 
clined to  follow  up.  P,atner  also  supposes  the  case 
of  a  magistrate  summarily  deposed  by  the  assem- 
bly, and  demanding  to  prove  his  innocence  before 
the  heliasts. 

APPELLA'TIO  (ROMAN).  This  word,  and 
the  corresponding  verb  appeUare,  are  used  in  the 
early  Roman  writers  to  express  the  application  of 
an  individual  to  a  magistrate,  and  particularly  to  a 
tribune,  in  order  to  protect  himself  from  some  wrong 
inflicted,  or  threatened  to  be  inflicted.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  provocatio,  which  in  the  early  writers 
is  used  to  signify  an  appeal  to  the  populus  in  a 
matter  affecting  life.  It  would  seem  that  the  provo- 
catio was  an  ancient  right  of  the  Roman  citizens. 
The  surviving  Horatius,  who  murdered  his  sister, 
appealed  from  the  duumviri  to  the  populus.'  The 
decemviri  took  away  the  provocatio ;  but  it  was  re- 
stored by  a  lex  consularis  provocatione,  and  it  was 
at  the  same  time  enacted  that  in  future  no  magis- 
trate should  be  made  from  whom  there  should  be 
no  appeal.  On  this  Livy'  remarks,  that  the  plebes 
were  now  protected  by  trie  provocatio  and  the  tribu- 
nicium  avxilium;  this  latter  term  has  reference  to 
the  appellatio,  properly  so  called.  Appius7  applied 
(appeliavit)  to  the  tribunes  ;  and  when  this  produced 
no  effect,  and  he  was  arrested  by  a  viator,  he  ap- 
pealed (provocavi£).  Cicero"  appears  to  allude  tc 
the  re-establishment  of  the  provocatio,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Livy.*  The  complete  phrase  tc  ex- 
press the  provocatio  is  •nrovocare  a<l  populum;  and 
the  phrase  which  expresses  the  appellatio  is  appd- 
tare,  ad,  &c.  It  appears  that  a  person  might  appel- 
lor? from  one  magistrate  to  another  of  f*yjal  rank; 
and,  of  course,  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  ma- 
gistrate, and  from  one  tribune  to  another. 

When  the  supreme  power  became  vested  in  tlx 
emperors,  the  terms  provocatio  and  appellatio  lost 
their  original  signification.    In  the  Di^st,1*  provo 

1.  (Im  Rhrt.,  219,  19.)— 2.  Alt.  Twer*,,  771  >— S.  (i.,  4»7. 
—  4.  (Ml.  Prrx-nns,  771.)— 5.  'I.ir.,  i.,  .26.) — 6  (in.,  55.)— 7 
(Lit.,  ni.,  56.)— 8.  (De  Orrt.,  ii.,  48.)— »  (tit,  55.) -10  («0 
tit.  1,  Dt  Am"llnlinnitin 
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calio  and  appellatio  are  used  indiscriminately,  to 
express  what  we  call  an  appeal  in  civil  matters; 
but  provocatio  seems  so  far  to  have  retained  its  ori- 
ginal meaning  as  to  be  the  only  term  used  for  an 
appeal  in  criminal  matters.  The  emperor  centred 
in  nimself  both  the  power  of  the  populus  and  the 
veto  of  the  tribunes;  but  the  appeal  to  him  was 
propnrly  in  the  last  resort.  Appellatio  among  the 
Roman  jurists  then,  signifies  an  application  for  re- 
dress from  the  decision  of  an  inferior  to  a  superior, 
cn  the  ground  of  wrong  decision,  or  other  sufficient 
ground.  According  to  Ulpian,1  appeals  were  com- 
mon among  the  Romans,  "on  account  of  the  injus- 
tice or  ignorance  of  tb^se  who  had  to  decide  (judi- 
umus),  though  sometimes  an  appeal  alters  a  proper 
tieciiion,  as  it  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  that 
tie  who  gives  the  last  gives  also  the  best  decision." 
This  remark  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
Roman  system  of  procedure,  by  which  such  matters 
were  referred  to  a  judex  for  his  decision,  after  the 
pleadings  had  brought  the  matter  in  dispute  to  an 
issue.  From  the  emperor  himself  there  was,  of 
course,  no  appeal ;  and,  by  a  constitution  of  Hadri- 
an, there  was  no  appeal  from  the  senate  to  the  em- 
peror. The  emperor,  in  appointing  a  judex,  might 
exclude  all  appeal,  and  make  the  decision  of  the 
judex  final.  The  appeal,  or  libellus  appelltUonus, 
showed  who  was  the  appellant,  against  whom  the 
appeal  was,  and  what  was  the  judgment  appealed 
from. 

Appellatio  also  means  to  summon  a  party  before 
a  judex,  or  to  call  upon  him  to  perform  something 
that  he  has  undertaken  to  do."  The  debtor  who 
was  summoned  (appellatus)  by  his  creditor,  and 
obeyed  the  summons,  was  said  respondere. 

APPLICATIONS  JUS.   (Vid.  Banishment.) 

APPULEIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Majestas.) 

APRI'LIS.    (Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

AIIPOSTAS'IOY  rPA*H  (iWpoaTamov  ypafn),  an 
action  brought  against  those  metoeci,  or  resident 
aliens,  who  had  neglected  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  patron  (TcpooTarris),  or  exercised  the  rights 
A'  full  citizens,  or  did  not  pay  the  /ibtoIkiov,  a  tax 
of  twelve  drachmae  exacted  from  resident  aliens. 
Persons  convicted  under  this  indictment  forfeited 
the  protection  of  the  state,  and  were  sold  as  slaves.* 

*APUS  (anovc),  a  species  of  bird,  called  also 
tdjipeXXoc*  It  is  thought  to  have  been  the  same 
with  the  Swift,  or  Hirv.ndo  apus,  L.  Pennant,  how- 
ever, contends  that  the  Cypsellus  of  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  was  the  Procettana  pela^ica,  or  Stormy  Petrel.1 

AQX1M  DUCTUS  usually  signifies  an  artificial 
channel  or  water-course,  by  which  a  supply  of  wa- 
ter is  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  upon 
an  inclined  plane  raised  on  arches,  and  carried 
across  valleys  and  uneven  country,  and  occasion- 
ally under  ground,  where  hills  or  rocks  intervene. 

As  nearly  all  the  ancient  aquaeducts  now  remain- 
ing are  of  Roman  construction,  it  has  been  generally 
imagined  that  works  01  ..nis  description  were  entire- 
ly unknown  to  the  Greeks.  This,  however,  is  an 
error,  since  some  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and 
others,  though  too  briefly  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
their  particular  construction;  whether  they  consist- 
ed chiefly  of  subterraneous  channels  bored  through 
hills,  or,  if  not,  by  what  means  they  were  carried 
across  valleys,  since  the  use  of  the  arch,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  was  in- 
dispensable for  such  a  purpose.  Probably  those 
which  have  been  recorded — such  as  that  built  by 
Pisistratus  at  Athens,  that  at  Megara,  and  the  cele- 
brated one  of  Polycrates  at  Samos< — were  rather 
conduits  than  ranges  of  building  like  the  Roman 
ones.  Of  the  latter,  few  were  constructed  in  the 
times  of  the  Republic.    We  are  informed  by  Fron- 

1.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  1.)— 2.  (Cic,  ad  Att.,  i.,  8.)— 3.  (Phot.,  p. 
478,  Pors.— Beklfsr,  Anecdot.  Gr.,  p.  201,  434,  440.)— 4.  (Aris- 
:ol..  H  A,  ix  21.)— 5.  (British  Zoology,  p.  554.)  -fi.  (Herod., 
•ii  .  AO.) 
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tinus  that  ii  -  as  not  unti.  about  B.C.  313  that  anj 
were  erecte.  ,  the  inhabitants  supplying  themse.w* 
up  to  that  time  with  water  from  the  Tiber,  or  ma- 
king use  of  cisterns  and  springs.  The  first  aquav 
duct  was  begun  by  Appius  Claudius  the  Censor, 
and  was  named,  after  him,  the  Aqua  Appia.1  In  thia 
aquaeduct  the  water  was  conveyed  from  thi-  distance 
of  between  seven  and  eight  miles  from  the  city,  al- 
most entirely  under  ground,  since,  out  of  11,190 
passus,  its  entire  extent,  the  water  was  abevt  ground 
only  60  passus  before  it  reached  the  Porta  Capena, 
and  then  was  only  partly  carried  on  arches.  Re- 
mains of  this  work  no  longer  exist. 

Forty  years  afterward  (B.C.  273)  a  second  aquas- 
duct  was  begun  by  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  by  which 
the  water  was  brought  from  the  river  Anio,  20  miles 
above  Tibur  (now  Tivoli),  making  an  extent  of 
43,000  passus,  of  which  only  702  were  above  ground 
and  upon  arches.  This  was  the  one  afterward 
known  by  the  name  of  Anio  Vetus,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  aquaeduct  brought  from  the 
same  river,  and  therefore  called  Anio  Novus.  Of 
the  Anio  Vetus  considerable  remains  may  yet  be 
traced,  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tivoli  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  Porta  Maggiore  at  Rome. 
It  was  constructed  of  blocks  of  Peperino  stone,  and 
the  water-course  was  lined  wiffl  a  thick  coating  of 
cement. 

In  B.C.  179,  the  censors  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus  and 
M.  Flaccus  Nobilior  proposed  that  another  aquae- 
duct should  be  built ;  but  the  scheme  was  defeated, 
in  consequence  of  Licinius  Crassus  refusing  to  let 
it  be  carried  through  his  lands.1  A  more  abundant 
supply  of  water  being  found  indispensable,  particu- 
larly as  that  furnished  by  the  Anio  Vetus  was  of 
such  bad  quality  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  drinking, 
the  senate  commissioned  Quintus  Marcius  Rex,  the 
praetor,  who  had  superintended  the  repairs  of  the 
two  aquaeducts  already  built,  to  undertake  a  third, 
which  was  called,  after  him,  the  Aqua  Marcia* 
This  was  brought  from  Sublaqueum  (Subiaco) 
along  an  extent  of  61,710  passus;  viz.,  54,267  un- 
der ground,  and  7443  above  ground,  and  chiefly  on 
arches ;  and  was  of  such  elevation  that  water  could 
be  supplied  from  it  to  the  loftiest  part  of  the  Capito- 
line  Mount.  Of  the  arches  of  this  aquaeduct  a  con- 
siderable number  are  yet  standing.  Of  those,  like- 
wise, called  the  Aqua  Tepula  (B.C.  127),  and  the 
Aqua  Julia  (B.C.  35),  which  are  next  in  point  of 
date,  remains  are  still  existing;  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city,  these  two  aquaeducts  and  the  Marcia 
were  all  united  in  one  line  of  structure,  forming 
three  separate  water-courses,  one  above  the  other, 
the  lowermost  of  which  formed  the  channel  of  the 
Aqua  Marcia,  and  the  uppermost  that  of  the  Aqua 
Julia,  and  they  discharged  themselves  into  one  res 
ervoir  in  common.  The  Aqua  Julia  was  erected 
by  M.  Agrippa  during  his  aedileship,  who,  besides 
repairing  both  the  Anio  Vetus  and  the  Aqua  Mar- 
cia, supplied  the  city  with  seven  hundred  well? 
(locus),  one  hundred  and  fifty  springs  or  fountains 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  reservoirs. 

Besides  repairing  and  enlarging  the  Aqua  Mar- 
cia, and,  by  turning  a  new  stream  into  it,  increasing 
its  supply  to  double  what  it  formerly  had  hien,  Au- 
gustus built  the  aquaeduct  called  Alsietina,  some- 
times called  Augvsta  after  its  founder.  The  watei 
furnished  by  it  was  brought  from  the  Lake  of  Al- 
sietinus,  and  was  of  such  bad  quality  as  ;c  be  scarce- 
ly fit  for  drinking;  on  which  account  it  has  been 
supposed  that  Augustus  intended  it  chiefly  for  fill- 
ing his  naumachia,  which  required  more  water  than 
could  be  spared  from  the  other  aquaeducts,  its  basin 
being  1800  feet  in  length  and  1200  in  breadth.  It 
was  in  the  reign,  too,  of  this  emperor  that  M.  Agrip- 
pa built  the  aquaeduct  called  the  Aqua  Virgo,  which 
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name  it  is  said  tc  have  obtained  beca  is<  the  spring 
which  supplied  it  was  first  pointed  out  by  a  girl  to 
some  soldiers  who  were  in  search  of  water.  Pliny, 
however,  gives  a  different  origin  to  the  name.1  Its 
length  was  14,105  passus,  of  which  12,865  were  un- 
der ground ;  and,  for  some  part  of  its  extent  above 
ground,  it  was  decorated  with  columns  and  statues. 
Thif  aquaeduct  still  exists  entire,  having  been  re- 
stored by  Nicholas  V.,  although  not  completely  un- 
til thi  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.,  1568,  and  it  still  bears 
the  name  of  Aqua  Vergine.  A  few  years  later,  a 
second  aquaeduct  was  built  by  Augu.Mu.-s,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  Aqua  Marcia  in  limes  of 
drought. 

The  two  gigantic  works  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
viz.,  the  A  jua  Claudia  and  Anio  Novus,  doubled  the 
former  supply  of  water ;  and  although  none  of  the 
later  aquaeducts  rivalled  the  Marcia  in  the  vastness 
and  solidiiv  of  its  constructions,  they  were  of  con- 
siderably greater  extent.  The  Claudia  had  been 
begun  by  Caligula  in  the  year  A.D.  38,  but  was 
'•ompleted  by  his  successor,  and  was,  although  less 
copious  in  its  supply,  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  Mar- 
cia in  the  excellence  of  its  water.  The  other  was, 
if  not  so  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  the  water  itself, 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  which  it  conveyed  to 
the  city,  it  being  in  that  respect  the  most  copious  of 
them  all.  Besides  which,  it  was  by  far  the  grandest 
in  point  of  architectural  erleci,  inasmuch  as  it  pre- 
sented, for  about  the  extent  of  six  miles  before  it 
cached  the  city,  a  continuous  range  of  exceedingly 
lofty  structure,  the  arches  being  in  some  places  109 
feet  high.  It  was  much  more  elevated  than  any  of 
the  other  aquaeducts,  and  in  one  part  of  its  course 
was  carried  over  the  Claudia.  Nero  afterward 
madv.  additions  to  this  vast  work,  by  continuing  it 
as  far  as  Mount  Caelius,  where  was  a  ieiu;<ie  elected 
to  Claudius. 

The  Aqua.  Trajana,  which  was  the  work  of  the 
emperor  whose  name  it  bears,  and  was  completed 
A.D.  Ill,  was  not  so  much  an  entirely  new  and  dis- 
tinct aqueduct  as  a  branch  of  the  Anio  Novus 
brought  from  Suhlaqueum,  where  it  was  supplied  by 
a  spring  of  purer  water  than  that  of  the  Anio.  It  was 
in  the  time  of  this  emperor,  and  of  his  predecessor 
Nerva,  that  the  superintendence  of  all  the  aquae- 
ducts  was  held  by  Sextus  Julius  frontinus,  whose 
treatise  De  Aquad.uctiims  has  supplied  us  with  the 
fullest  information  now  to  be  obtained  relative  to 
their  history  and  construction. 

In  addition  to  the  aquaeducts  which  have  lieen  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  were  others  of  later  date: 
namelv,  the  AnJmiiana,  A.D.  212;  the  Alexamlrina, 
A.D.  '2:10;  and  the  Jimia,  A.D.  300;  but  these  seem 
to  have  lieen  of  comparatively  little  note,  nor  have 
we  any  particular  account  of  them. 

The  magnificence  displayed  by  the  Romars  in 
their  public  works  of  this  class  was  by  no  m>  ms 
confined  to  the  capital;  for  aquaeducts  more  or  less 
stupendous  were  constructed  by  them  in  various 
ana  even  very  remote  parts  of  the  empire — at  Ni co- 
media,  Rphesus,  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  Syracuse, 
Metz,  NKines  (the  Pont  du  Card),  Lyons,  Evora, 
Merida,  and  Segovia.  That  at  Evora,  which  was 
built  by  Cluintus  Sertorius,  is  still  in  eood  preserva- 
tion; and  at  its  termination  in  the  city  has  a  very 
elegant  casMlum  in  two  stories,  the  lower  one  of 
which  has  Ionic  columns.  Merida  in  Spain,  the 
Augusta  Emerita  of  the  Romans,  who  established  a 
:olony  there  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  has  among  its 
other  antiquities  the  remains  of  two  aquaeducts,  of 
one  of  which  thirty-seven  piers  are  standing,  with 
thiee  tiers  of  arches;  while  of  the  other  there  are 
only  two  which  form  part  of  the  original  construc- 
tions, the  rest  being  modem.  Rut  that  of  Segovia, 
for  which  some  Spanish  writers  have  claimed  an 
antiquity  anterior  to  the  swav  of  the  Romans  in 
Spain,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  magnificent 
I.  (H.  N  .  mi.,  95.) 


I  woiks  of  the  kind  anywhere  remaining.  It  is  en- 
tirely  of  stone,  and  of  great  solidity,  the  pier?  bf  ing 
eight  feet  wide  and  eleven  in  depth ;  and  where  it 
traverses  a  part  of  the  city,  the  height  is  upward  of 
a  hundred  leet,  and  it  has  two  tie  s  of  arches,  the 
lowermost  of  which  are  exceedingly  lofty. 

After  this  historical  notice  of  some  of  the  princi 
pal  aquaeducts  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  province* 
we  now  proceed  to  give  some  general  acccunt  oj 
their  construction.  Before  die  mouth  or  openinf 
into  ihe  aquaeduct  was,  where  requisite,  a  large  Da 
sin  {piscina  limosa),  in  which  the  water  was  collect- 
ed, in  order  that  it  might  first  deposite  its  impuri- 
ties; and  similar  reservoirs  were  formed  at  inter- 
vals along  its  course.  The  specus,  or  water-channel, 
was  formed  either  of  stone  or  brick  coated  with  ce- 
ment, and  was  arched  over  at  (op,  in  order  to  ex- 
clude the  sun,  on  which  account  there  were  aper- 
tures or  vent-holes  at  certain  distances;  or  where 
two  or  more  such  channels  were  carried  one  above 
the  other,  the  vent-holes  of  the  lower  ones  wt-re 
formed  in  their  sides.  The  water,  however,  besides 
flowing  through  the  specus,  passed  also  through 
pipes  either  of  lead  or  burned  earth  (terra-coita), 
which  latter  were  used  not  only  on  account  of  their 
greater  cheapness,  but  as  less  prejudicial  to  the 
freshness  and  salubrity  of  the  water.  As  far  as  wa.' 
practicable,  aquaeducts  were  carried  in  a  direct  line  ; 
yet  they  frequently  made  considerable  turns  and 
windings  in  their  course,  either  to  avoid  borinc 
through  hills,  where  that  would  have  been  attended 
with  loo  much  expense,  or  else  to  avoid,  not  only 
very  deep  valleys,  but  soft  and  marshy  ground. 

In  every  aquaeduct,  the  castella  or  reservoirs  were 
very  important  parts  of  the  construction ;  and  be- 
sides the  principal  ones — thai  at  its  mouth  and  that 
at  its  termination — there  were  usually  intermediate 
ones  at  certain  distances  along  its  course,  both  in 
order  that  the  water  might  deposite  in  them  any  re- 
maining sediment,  and  that  the  whole  might  be 
more  easily  superintended  and  kept  in  repair,  a  de- 
fect between  any  two  such  points  being  readily  de- 
tected. Besides  which,  these  castella  were  service- 
able, inasmuch  as  they  furnished  water  for  the  irri- 
gation of  fields  and  gardens,  &c.  The  principal 
castellum  or  reservoir  was  that  in  which  the  aquae- 
duct terminated,  and  whence  the  water  was  con- 
veyed by  different  branches  and  pipes  to  various 
parts  of  the  city.  This  far  exceeded  any  of  ihe  oth- 
ers, not  in  magnitude  alone,  but  in  solidity  of  con- 
struction and  grandeur  of  architecture.  The  re- 
mains of  a  work  of  this  kind  still  exist  in  what  are 
called  the  Nave  Sale, on  the  Esquiline  Hill  at  Rome; 
while  ihe  Piscina  yiuabile,  near  Cuma,  is  still  more 
interesting  and  remarkable,  being  a  stupendous  con- 
struction about  200  feet  in  length  by  130  in  breadth 
whose  vaulted  roof  rests  upon  forty-eight  immense 
pillars,  disposed  in  four  rows,  so  as  to  form  five 
aisles  within  the  edifice,  and  sixty  arches. 

Besides  the  principal  castellum  belonging  to  each 
aquaeduct  (excepting  ihe  Alsietina,  whose  water 
was  conveyed  at  once  to  the  baths),  there  were  a 
number  of  smaller  ones — altogether,  it  has  been 
computed,  247 — in  the  different  regions  of  the  city, 
as  reservoirs  for  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

The  declivity  of  an  aquaeduct  {lit/ranunUum  nqua\ 
was  at  least  the  fourth  of  an  inch  in  every  100  feet/ 
or,  according  to  Vitruvius,'  half  a  foot. 

During  the  times  of  the  Republic,  the  censors  and 
aediles  had  the  superintendence  of  the  aquaeducts; 
bin  under  the  emperors  particular  officers  were  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  under  the  title  of  curaiarer, 
or  prafmti  aquarum.  These  officers  were  fir<i  cre- 
ated by  Augustus,'  and  were  invested  with  consid- 
erable authority.  They  were  attended  outside  the 
city  by  two  liclors,  three  public  slaves,  a  secii-tary, 
and  other  attendants. 

In  the  time  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  about  seven 
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•Libit,  ml  architects  and  others  were  constantly  em- 
i  jyed,  under  the  orders  of  the  curatores  aquarum,  in 
artendiug  to  the  aquaeducts.  The  officers  who  had 
:harge  of  these  works  were,  1.  The  viUici,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  aquaeducts  in  their 
course  to  the  city.  2.  The  castellarii,  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  castella  both  within  and 
without  the  city.  3.  The  circuitores,  so  called  be- 
cause they  had  to  go  from  post  to  post,  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  works,  and  also  to  keep  watch 
over  the  labourers  employed  upon  them.  4.  The 
rilicarii,  or  paviours.  5.  The  tedores,  or  plasterers. 
All  these  officers  appear  to  have  been  included  un- 
der the  general  term  of  aquarii.1 

AQU^E  DUCTUS.    (  Vid.  Servitotes.) 

AQ,UjE  ET  IGNIS  INTERDIC'TIO.  (Vid. 
Ranishmfvt.) 

KQlUJE  KAUSTUS.    (  Vid.  Servitutes.) 

AQUjE  PLUVI^E  ARCEND.E  ACTIO.  That 
water  was  called  aqua  pluvia  which  fell  from  the 
clouds,  and  the  prevention  of  injury  to  land  from 
such  water  was  the  object  of  this  action.  The  ac- 
tion aqua  pluvia  was  allowed  between  the  owners  of 
adjoining  land,  and  might  be  maintained  either  by 
the  owner  of  the  liigher  land  against  the  owner  of 
the  lower  land,  in  case  the  latter,  by  anything  done 
to  his  land,  prevented  the  water  from  flowing  natu- 
rally from  the  higher  to  the  lower  land,  or  by  the 
owner  of  the  lower  land  against  the  owner  of  the 
higher  land,  in  case  the  latter  did  anything  to  his 
land  by  which  the  water  flowed  from  it  into  the  low- 
er land  in  a  different  way  from  what  it  naturally 
would.  In  the  absence  of  any  special  custom  or 
law  to  the  contrary,  the  lower  land  was  subject  to 
receive  the  water  which  flowed  naturally  from  the 
upper  land ;  and  this  rule  of  law  was  thus  expressed: 
aqua  inferior  superiori  servil.  The  fertilizing  ma- 
terials carried  down  to  the  lower  land  were  con- 
sidered as  an  ample  compensation  for  any  damage 
which  it  might  sustain  from  the  water.  Many  diffi- 
cult questions  occurred  in  the  application  to  practice 
of  the  general  rales  of  law  as  to  aqua  pluvia ;  and, 
among  others,  this  question :  What  things  done  by 
the  owners  of  the  land  were  to  be  considered  as  pre- 
venting or  altering  the  natural  flow  of  the  waters  1 
The  conclusion  of  Ulpian  is,  that  acts  done  to  the 
land  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  acts  interfering  with  the  natural  flow 
of  the  waters.  Water  which  increased  from  the 
falling  of  rain,  or  in  consequence  of  rain  changed 
its  colour,  was  considered  within  the  definition  of 
aqua  pluvia;  for  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  water 
in  question  should  be  only  rain-water,  it  was  suffi- 
cient if  there  was  any  rain-water  in  it.  Thus,  when 
water  naturally  flowed  from  a  pond  or  marsh,  and  a 
person  did  something  to  exclude  such  water  from 
coming  on  his  land,  if  such  marsh  received  any  in- 
crease from  rain-water,  and  so  injured  the  land  of 
a  neighbour,  the  person  would  be  compelled  by  this 
action  to  remove  the  obstacle  which  he  had  created 
to  the  free  passage  of  the  water. 

This  action  was  allowed  for  the  special  protection 
of  land  (ager):  if  the  water  injured  a  town  or  a 
building,  the  case  then  belonged  to  flumina  and 
stillicidia.  The  action  was  only  allowed  to  prevent 
damage,  and,  therefore,  a  person  could  not  have  this 
remedy  against  his  neighbour,  who  did  anything  to 
ais  own  land  by  which  he  stopped  the  water  which 
would  otherwise  flow  to  his  neighbour's  land,  and  be 
profitable  to  it.  The  title  in  the  Digest  contains 
many  curious  cases,  and  the  whole  is  well  worth 
perusal.' 

AQ.U  A'RII  were  slaves  who  carried  water  for  ba- 
thing, &c.,  into  the  female  apartments.*  The  aquarii 
were  also  public  officers  who  attended  to  the  aquas- 
ducts.    (  Vid.  Aqvue  Ductus.) 

1.  (Cic,  ad  Fam.,  viii.,  6.— Cod.  xii.,  tit.  42  or  43,  s.  10.)— 2. 
(Dig.  39,  tit.  3  — Cic,  pro  Munen.,  c.  10. — Topic,  c.  9. — BoS- 
thiui.  Comment,  in  Cic,  Top.,  iv.,c.  9.)— 3.  (Jiir.,  vi.,  332.) 
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•AQUILA.  I.  A  Roman  military  standard.  (Via 
Signa  Militaria.)  II.  The  Eagle.  The  ancient 
naturalists  have  described  several  species.  Aristo- 
tle divided  the  Falconida  into  'Aeroi  (Eagles),  ttpa- 
nec  (Hawks),  and  'IktIvoi  ;Kites),  with  many  subdi- 
visions. M.  Vigors  is  of  opinion,  that  the  division 
'Ie'paf  (Hierax)  of  Aristotle  comprises  all  the  Fal- 
conidae  of  Vigors  which  belong  to  the  stirpes  or  sub» 
families  of  Hawks,  Falcons,  and  Buzzards.  Pliny 
separates  the  group  into  Aquila  (Eagles)  and  Accu 
pilres,  a  general  term  comprising,  as  used  by  him 
the  rest  of  the  Falconida.  The  subdivisions  of  both 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  do  not  differ  much  from  those 
of  some  of  the  modern  zoologists. — We  will  now 
proceed  to  particulars.  1.  The  fiopipvoc,  called  also 
nXayyoq  or  vyrrcxpovoc  by  Aristotle,1  would  appear 
to  be  that  species  of  Falco  which  bears  the  Eng- 
lish names  of  Bald  Buzzard  and  Osprey,  namely, 
the  Falco  Haliaetus,  L.,  or  Pandion  Haliaetus,  Sa- 
vigny.' It  would  seem  to  be  the  ■nipuvoc  of  Homer.' 
2.  The  Treptcvonrepof,  sz.d  by  Aristotle  to  resemble 
the  Vulture,  was  most  probably  that  species  of 
Vulture  which  gets  the  name  of  Vulbwrine  Eagle.  Its 
French  name,  according  to  Belon,  is  Boudrte.  It 
is  called  also  ypvitauToc  and  bpenr&apyoc  by  Aris 
totle.  3.  The  dXia'teroc  of  Aristotle  would  appeal 
to  be  the  Osprey.4  This  bird  is  the  "  Nisus"  of  Vir- 
gil and  Ovid.  Naturalists  have  recently  adopted 
the  opinion  that  the  Osprey  is  the  same  as  the  Sea- 
eagle.  Its  scientific  name  is  Pandion  Haliaetv^ 
Savigny.  4.  The  peTiavaceroc  of  Aristotle,  called 
also  layuxpovoc  by  him,  is  referred  by  Hardouin*  to 
the  small  Black  Eagle,  which  the  late  authorities  on 
Ornithology  hold  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  Golden 
Eagle,  or  Aquila  Chrysaetos.  It  is  deserving  of  re- 
mark, however,  that  the  learned  Gesner  seems  dis- 
posed to  refer  the  nekava'uros  to  the  Erne,  or  Aquila 
Albicilla  of  late  ornithologists.  5.  The  i^vij  of 
Aristotle  is  undoubtedly  the  Ossifraga  of  Pliny,  and 
the  tyivvc  of  Dioscorides.'  It  is  the  Falco  Ossifragus, 
L.  6.  The  nvyapyoc  is  supposed  by  Hardouin  to  be 
the  eagle  called  Jean  le  blanc.  Turner  suggests  that 
it  may  have  been  the  Erne,  and  Elliot  the  Ring-tail. 
All  point  to  the  same  bird,  namely,  the  Haliesetus  Al- 
bicilla, Savigny;  for  the  Ring-tail  is  now  held  to  be 
merely  a  variety  of  the  Erne.  The  term  irvyapyot 
signifies  "  White-tailed."  7.  The  specits  called 
yvrjoioc  by  Aristotle  is  confidently  referred  by  Har- 
douin to  the  Golden  Eagle,  which,  as  Buffon  re- 
marks, is  the  noblest  and  largest  of  the  genus.  It  is 
the  Aquila  Chrysateos,  Vigors.7 

AQ.UILLIA  LEX.   (Vid.  Damnum.) 

ARA  (Puuoc,  dvTripiov),  an  altar. 

Ara  was  a  general  term  denoting  any  structure 
elevated  above  the  ground,  and  used  to  receive  upon 
it  offerings  made  to  the  gods.  Altare,  probably  con- 
tracted from  alta  ara,  was  properly  restricted  to 
the  larger,  higher,  and  more  expensive  structures. 
Hence  Menalcas,9  proposing  to  erect  four  altars, 
viz.,  two  to  Daphnis,  and  two,  which  were  to  be 
high  altars,  to  Apollo,  says,  "  En  qualkwr  aras:  Ecu 
duas  tibi,  Daphni;  duos,  aUaria,  Phabo."  Servius, 
in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  observes,  that 
aUaria  were  erected  only  in  honour  of  the  superior 
divinities,  whereas  ara  were  consecrated  not  only 
to  them,  but  also  to  the  inferior,  to  heroes,  and  to 
demigods.  On  the  other  hand,  sacrifices  were  offer- 
ed to  the  infernal  gods,  not  upon  altars,  but  in  cavi- 
ties (scrobes,  scrohiculi,  fiodpoi,  XAkkoi)  dug  in  the 
ground.'  Agreeably  to  this  distinction,  wc  find  that 
in  some  cases  an  altare  was  erected  upon  an  ara,  oi 
even  several  high  altars  upon  one  of  infrrior  eleva- 
tion. 


1.  (H.  A.,  ix.,  22.)— 2.  (Willoughby's  Ornithology,  lib.  ii- 
art.  5.)— 3.  (II.,  xxiv.,  316.)— 4.  (Gesner,  de  A  'bus. — Brooke*i 
Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4.)— 5.  (in  Plan.,  H.  N  x.,  !.)—••  ("i 
58.)— 7.  (Adams,  Append.,  s  »  — 8.  (Virg.,  ki  log.  v.  65.1 -» 
(Festus,  s.  t.  Altaria.) 
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itj-  *»e  aucieats  almost  every  religious 

act  vas  kCCOk&j>arjied  by  sacrifice,  it  was  often 
aeceaaaiy  to  provide  altars  on  the  spur  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  they  vere  then  constructed  of  earth, 
jods,  or  stones,  collected  on  the  spot.  Thus, 
"  Erexii  subitas  congtiu  cespilis  aras."1  Also,  when 
jEneas  and  Turnus  are  preparing  to  fight  in  single 
combat,  wishing  to  binA  themselves  by  a  solemn 
uath,  they  erect  aras  grarnineas.*  Availing  himself 
cf  this  practice,  Telamcu  adroitly  warded  otf  the 
effects  of  the  jealousy  of  iUercules,  whose  rage  he 
had  excited  by  making  the  first  breach  in  the  walls 
A  Ilium,  and  thus  appearing  to  surpass  his  com- 
panion in  glory.  Pursued  by  Hercules,  who  had 
already  drawn  his  sword,  ana  -<eeing  his  danger,  he 
set  about  collecting  the  scatteted  stones ;  and  when 
Hercules,  on  coming  up,  asked  what  he  was  about, 
he  answered  that  he  was  preparing  an  altar  to 
Upa/cA^f  KaXXivUoc,  and  thus  saved  his  life.3 

When  the  occasion  was  not  sudden  and  especially 
if  the  al<ars  were  required  to  be  of  a  considerable 
size,  they  were  built  with  regular  courses  of  masonry 
or  brickwork,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  several  exam- 
ples on  thf  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome.  Bee  the 
left-hand  figure  in  the  woodcut  annexed. 
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The  first  deviation  from  this  absolute  simplic  t 
of  form  consisted  in  the  addition  of  a  base  (/Jaotf, 
tp^nlc),  and  of  a  corresponding  projection  at  the 
top,  the  latter  (toxapic  fiuuov  iax^pa*)  bring  in- 
tended to  hold  the  fire  ana  the  objects  offered  in 
sacrifice.  These  two  parts  are  so  common  as  to  be 
almost  uniform  types  of  the  form  of  an  altar,  and 
will  be  found  in  all  the  figures  inserted  underneath. 

The  altar  on  which  the  gods  swore,  when  they 
leagued  with  Jupiter  against  the  Titans,  l>ecaree  a 
constellation  consisting  of  four  stars,  two  ca  the 
tireplace  and  two  on  the  base.1 

It  appears,  also,  that  a  movable  pan  or  brazier 
[tmwvpov)  was  sometimes  used  to  hold  the  fire.' 

Altars  were  either  square  or  round.  The  latter 
form,  which  was  the  less  common  of  the  two,  is 
■«emplified  in  the  following:  figures : 


That  on  the  left  hand  is  fiom  a  painting  at  Her- 
culaneum.  The  altar  is  represented  as  dedicated 
to  the  genius  of  some  spot  on  Mount  Vesuvius. 
He  appears  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,'  and  is  par- 
taking of  the  figs  and  fir-cones  which  have  been 
offered  to  him  on  the  altar.    The  right-hand  figure 

I.  (Luean,  u.,  988.)— t.  (Virir.,  JEn.,  xii.,  118.)— 3.  (Anol- 
iod.,  II.,  ti.,  4.—  Vtd.  eciam  Hor.,  Carm.  I.,  iii.,  13.) — 4.  (Eu- 
np.,  Andr.,  1113.)  — 5.  iEi.it. nth.,  Catanter.,  39.  —  Compare 
Hjftin.,  Aatrnn.,  ta.f  39  ,  Arat.,  403  ;  and  Cic«rn'«  'ranal.iiiuo, 
D»  Nat  Deoi  ,  ii.,  44.)— 8  (Bnrcu.,  Spint.,  71.1—7  (Vir*., 
f...  .  t  , 


represents  an  altar,  which  waxj  found,  with  ihret 
outers,  at  Antiuin.1  It  bears  the  inscription  aiu 
ventorvm.  On  it  is  sculptured  the  rostrun  of  a 
ship,  and  beneath  this  is  a  figure  emblematic  of  the 
wind.  He  floats  in  free  space,  blows  a  shell,  ana 
wears  a  chlamys,  which  is  uplifted  by  the  breeze 
In  the  second  altar  the  eaxapig  is  distinguished  bj 
being  hollow.  Indeed  altars,  such  as  that  on  the 
left  hand,  were  rather  designed  for  sacrifices  o! 
fruits,  or  other  gifts  which  were  offered  wi'hoa 
fire,  and  they  were  therefore  called  anvpoi. 

When  the  altars  were  prepared  for  sacrifice,  tin.)' 
were  commonly  decorated  with  garlands  or  festoons. 
The  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  of  which  these  were 
composed  were  of  certain  kinds,  which  were  con- 
sidered as  consecrated  to  such  uses,  and  were  called 
verbena.1 

Theocritus'  enumerates  vie  three  following,  viz., 
the  oak,  the  ivy,  and  the  asphodel,  as  having  been 
used  on  a  particular  occasion  for  this  purpose.* 

The  altar  represented  in  the  next  woodcut  shows, 
the  manner  in  which  the  festoon  of  verbena3  was 
suspended.  Other  ancient  sculptures  prove  that 
fillets  were  also  used,  partly  because  they  were 
themselves  ornamental,  and  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  attaching  the  festoons  to  the  altar.  Hence  we 
read  in  Virgil, 

"  Effer  aquam,  el  wwlli  cinge  hoc  allaria  vilta, 
Verbenasque  (ulole  ping-ues,  el  mascula  lura."" 

Altars  erected  to  the  manes  were  decked  with  dark 
blue  fillets  and  branches  of  cypress.6  Many  altars 
which  are  still  preserved  have  filleu.,  festoons,  and 
garlands  sculptured  upon  the  marble,  being  designed 
to  imitate  the  recent  and  real  decorations. 

Besides  the  imitation  of  these  ornaments,  the  art 
of  the  sculptor  was  also  exercised  in  represenrinji 
on  the  sides  of  altars  the  implements  of  sacrifice, 
the  animals  which  were  offered,  or  which  were  re- 
garded as  sacred  lo  the  respective  deities,  and  thr 
various  attributes  and  emblems  of  those  deities 
We  see,  for  example,  on  altars  de^Vjed  to  Jupitei 
the  eagle  and  the  thunderbolt ;  d  Apollo,  ths  stag, 
the  raven,  the  laurel,  the  yre  or  cithara;  to  Bat- 
chus,  the  panther,  the  thyrsus,  the  ivy,  Silenus, 
bacchanals ;  to  Venus,  the  dove  the  myrtle ;  tc 
Hercules,  the  poplar,  the  club,  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules ;  to  Sylvanus,  the  hog,  the  lamb,  the  cypress. 
Strabo  says'  that  the  principal  altar  of  the  Temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephcsus  was  almost  covered  with  the 
works  of  Praxiteles.  Some  of  the  altars  which 
still  remain  are  wrought  with  admirable  taste  and 
elegance.  We  give,  as  a  specimen  of  the  elaborate 
ctyle,  the  outline  :f  an  Etruscan  altar,  in  contrast 
with  the  unadorned  altar  in  our  first  woodcut. 

Besides  symbolical  and  decorative  sculptures  in 
bas-relief,  ancient  altars  frequently  present  inscrip 
tions,  mentioning  the  gods  to  whom,  and  the  wor- 
shippers by  whom,  they  were  erected  and  dedicated 
For  example,  an  altar  in  Monifaucon,'  decoratec1 
with  an  eagle  which  grasps  the  thunderbolt,  ana 
with  a  club,  encircled  with  a  fillet,  at  each  of  tht 
four  corners,  bears  the  following  inscription,  b> 
eluded  within  a  wreath  of  leaves: 

I0VI 
OPT.  MAX. 
F.T  HF.RCVLI 

1NVICTO 
C.  TVTICANV^ 
CALLIAT. 
EX  VOTO 

We  select  this  example,  becaus  ,t  illustrates  tht 
fact  that  the  same  altar  was  often  erected  in  honoui 


1.  (Montfaucon.  Ant.  EzpL,  ii.,  pi.  51.) — I.  illnr.,  Ckrm.  it, 
11.1—3.  (xxvi.,  3,  4.) — 4.  ( Vtd.  etiara  T«™.nL,  Andr.,  it.,  4,  S.— 
Donattll  in  loo. — "  Coronatx  arm,"  Propert.,  iii.,  10. — *'  Nrm 
ornate  tonjwlnii  anr,"  Vinr.,  Georr.,  it.,  276.) — S.  (Eclng 
tiii.,  64  ,  65.1-6.  (itfn..  ni.,  84  )— 7  (xit..  «  \— 8  (Ant 
Erol.,  ii.,  pi  96  l 
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ol  more  than  one  divinity,  lc  Ufa;,  however,  neces- 
sary .hat  such  divinities  shjiiid  Live  something  in 
common,  so  that  they  might  be  properly  associated ; 
and  deities  having  this  relation  to  one  another  were 
called  Dii  communes,  ■Qe.oi  ovp.6up.oi,  6p.o6up.ioi,'  or 
Kocvo6upiot.',t  At  Olympia  there  were  six  altars, 
each  sacred  to  two  divinities,  so  as  to  make  twelve 
gods  in  all.' 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  it  was  not  un- 
usual to  irect  two  or  more  altars  to  the  same 
iivinit  y,  a  the  same  spot  and  on  the  same  occa- 
sion. We  have  already  produced  an  example  of 
this  from  Virgil's  fifth  eclogue ;  and  the  very  same 
expression  is  in  part  repeated  by  him  in  the  JEneid : 
"  En  qaattioar  aras — Neptuno."*  In  Theocritus,4 
three  bacchantes,  having  collected  verbenas,  as  we 
have  before  staled,  erect  twelve  altars,  viz.,  three  to 
Semele  and  nine  to  Dionysus.  But  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  this  kind  occurred  when 
hecatombs  were  sacrificed  ;  for  it  was  then  neces- 
sary that  the  number  of  altars  should  correspond 
to  the  multitude  of  the  victims.  A  ceremony  of 
this  description,  recorded  by  Julius.  Capitolinus, 
seems  to  have  been  designed  in  imitation  of  the 
oractice  of  the  heroic  ages.  He  says  that,  when 
he  head  of  the  tyrant  Maximin  was  brought  to 
Rome,  Balbinus,  to  express  the  general  joy,  built 
in  one  place  100  altars  of  turf  {aras  cespUitias),  on 
vhich  were  slain  100  hogs  and  100  sheep.  But  a 
more  distinct  exhibition  of  the  scene  is  given  in 
the  Iliad,'  when  the  Greeks  assembled  at  Aulis 
present  a  hecatomb.  A  beautiful  plane-tree  is  seen 
beside  a  clear  fountain ;  the  chieftains  and  the 
priests  are  assembled  under  its  wide -spreading 
branches  ;  the  spot  is  encircled  with  altars  (dpfi 
irepi  Kprrvvv),  and  the  victims  are  slain  along  the 
altars  (Kara  ftu/invc). 7 

Vitruvius8  directs  that  altars,  though  differing  in 
elevation  according  to  the  rank  of  the  divinities  to 
whom  they  were  erected,  should  always  be  lower 
than  the  statues  (simulacra)  before  which  they  were 
placed.  Of  the  application  of  this  rule  we  have 
an  example  in  a  medallion  on  the  arch  of  Constan- 
tino ai  Rome.    See  the  annexed  woodcut 


We  see  here  Apollo  with  some  of  his  attributes, 
«lx.,  the  stag,  the  tripod,  the  cithara,  and  plectrum. 


1.  (TWyd.,  ui  ,  59.) — S.  (;E»chjrl.,  Sappi.,  283.) — 8.  (Scho- 
liast in  Pind.,  <>lymp.,  ».,  10.)— 4   <Mn.,i  ,639.) — 5  (1.  c) 
(u.,  305-307— *  (Compare  Num.,  «mi.,  1,  "newn  al- 

*jv"i  -a  ti-  ».) 
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The  auai  is  about  half  as  high  as  the  pedestal  o! 
the  statue,  placed  immediately  in  front  of  it,  and 
adorned  with  a  wreath  of  vcrbenae.  The  statu* 
stands  in  an  akooc,  or  grove  of  laurel  <  >ne  of  tht 
saciiflcers,  probably  the  Emperor  Trajan,  appears 
to  be  taking  an  oath,  which  he  expresses  by  lifting 
up  his  right  hand  and  touching  the  altar  with  his 
spear.  This  sculpture  also  shows  the  appearance 
of  the  tripods,  which  were  frequently  used  instead 
of  altars,  and  which  are  explained  under  the  arti- 
cle Tkipos. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  advert,  in  sev- 
eral instances,  to  the  practice  of  building  altars  in 
the  open  air  wherever  the  occasion  might  require, 
as  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea,  or  in  a  sacred  grove.  But  those  altars  whicl 
were  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  which  were, 
consequently,  constructed  with  a  greater  expense 
of  labour  and  of  skill,  belonged  to  temples  ;  and 
they  were  erected  either  before  the  temple,  as  shown 
in  the  woodcut  in  the  article  Anta;,  and  beautifully 
exemplified  in  the  remains  of  temples  at  Pompeii,' 
or  within  the  cella  of  the  temple,  and  principally 
before  the  statue  of  the  divinity  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  The  altars  in  the  area  before  the  temple 
(fiufiol  npovdoi2)  were  altars  of  burnt-offerings,  at 
which  animal  sacrifices  (victima,  o<pdyia,  tepeia) 
were  presented:  only  incense  was  burned,  or  cakes 
and  bloodless  sacrifices  ({rvpidpara,  dva)  offered  on 
the  altars  within  the  building. 

Altars  were  also  placed  before  the  doors  of  private 
houses.  In  the  Ani'ria  of  Terence,3  a  woman  Li 
asked  to  lake  the  verbenas  from  an  altar  so  situated, 
in  order  to  lay  a  child  upon  them  before  the  door  ol 
the  house.  A  large  altar  to  Zeus  the  Protector 
stood  in  the  open  court  before  the  door  of  Priam's 
palace  in  Ilium.*  Hither,  according  to  fhe  poets, 
Priam,  Hecuba,  and  their  daughters  flea  when  the 
citadel  was  taken;  and  hence  they  were  draggeo 
with  impious  violence  by  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of 
Achilles,  and  some  of  them  put  to  death.  All  altars 
were  places  of  refuge.  The  supplicants  were  con- 
sidered as  placing  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  deities  to  whom  the  altars  were  consecrated : 
and  violence  to  the  unfortunate,  even  to  slavt^  and 
criminals,  in  such  circumstances,  was  regarded  as 
violence  towards  the  deities  themselves. 

As  in  the  instance  already  produced,  in  which  the 
gods  conspired  against  the  Titans,  men  likewise 
were  accustomed  to  make  solemn  treaties  and  cov- 
enants, by  taking  oaths  at  altars.  Thus  Virgil  rep- 
resents the  kings  entering  into  a  league  belbre  the 
altar  of  Jupiter,  by  immolating  a  sow,  while  they 
hold  the  pateras  for  libation  in  their  hands.*  The 
story  of  Hannibal's  oath  at  the  altar,  when  a  boy, 
is  well  known. 

Another  practice,  often  alluded  to,  was  thai  of 
touching  altars  in  the  act  of  prayer.*  Marriages 
also  were  solemnized  at  the  altars;  and,  indeed,  for 
the  obvious  reason,  that  religious  acts  were  almost 
universally  accompanied  by  sacrifice  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  them,  all  engagements  which  could  be 
made  more  binding  by  sacred  considerations  were 
often  formed  between  the  parties  before  an  aJtar. 

♦ARAB'ICA,  called  also  Arabicus  lapis,  and  Arab- 
ica  gemma.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Dioscorides  anc 
Galen,  and  was  probably  a  fine  white  marble.7 

*  ARACH  NE  (apdxvy  or  -vc ),  the  Spider,  or  genu* 
Aranea,  L.  Several  species  are  mentioned  by  Aristo- 
tle/ but  so  briefly  that  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  Dioscorides  describes  two  species  by 
the  names  of  oXkoc  and  ^.w/coc.'  The  former  of  these, 
according  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Aranea  retiaria,  and  the 

1.  (Geli's  Pompeiana,  1819,  Plates  43,  62,  68.)— 2.  (Muchjl., 
Suppl.,  497.)— 3.  (I.e.)— 4.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  ii.,  500-525.- Hejue, 
Eicnre.,  _J  loc.)— 5.  (JF.n..  Yiii.^640. — Compare  the  last  wood- 
eat,  aad  JEn.,  xii.,  201.)—*  J*".,  Carm.  III.,  uiii.,  17.) — 7. 
(Dioscor.,  v.,  149.— Phn.,  H  K  mri.,  41.)— «.  (H.  A.,  nu 
*».)—«.  (ii.,  68.) 
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.atier  the  Aranea  domestica.  Sprengel  is  farther  of 
»piiuon  that  no  ancient  author  has  noticed  the  Aranea 
Tarantula..    But  vid.  Phalangion.1 

•ARACHID'NA  (dpa^cW),  a  species  of  Pea,  the 
same,  according  to  Stackhouse  and  Sprengel,  with 
the  LatkyriLS  amphicarpus.  Stackhouse  proposes  to 
icad  aptiiciSva  in  the  text  of  Theophrastus.' 

♦AR'ACUS  (dpa/cof),  a  plant,  which  Sprengel,  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  marks  as  the  Lathy- 
ns  tuberosus;  but  in  bis  second,  he  inclines  to  the 
fHsuraarvense.  Stackhouse  hesitates  about  acknuwl- 
?  lgiiigit  as  the  Vicia  cracca,  or  Tufted  Vetuh.' 

•ARA'NEA.    {Vvl.  Arachne.) 

AJIATEIA  (apuTtia),  two  sacrifies  offered  every 
/earat  Sicyon  in  honour  of  Aratus,  the  great  general 
of  the  Acbseans,  who,  after  his  death,  was  honoured 
by  his  countrymen  as  a  hero,  in  consequence  of  the 
command  of  an  oracle.*  The  full  account  of  the  two 
festive  days  is  preserved  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Ara- 
ms.5 The  Sicyonians,  says  he,  offer  to  Aratus  two 
sacrifices  every  year,  the  one  on  the  day  on  which 
he  delivered  his  native  town  from  tyranny,  which  is 
the  fifth  of  the  month  of  Daisius,  the  same  which 
the  Athenians  call  Anthesterion ;  and  this  sacrifice 
they  call  ourfipia.  The  other  they  celebrate  in  the 
month  in  which  they  believe  that  he  was  bom.  On 
the  first,  the  priest  of  Zeus  offered  the  sacrifices ; 
on  the  second,  the  priest  of  Aratus,  wearing  a  white 
riband  with  purple  spots  in  the  centre,  songs  being 
sung  to  the  guitar  by  the  actors  of  the  stage.  The 
public  teacher  (yvp.vaoLa.pxoc)  led  his  boys  and 
youths  in  procession,  probably  to  the  heroum  of 
Aratus,  followed  by  the  senators  adorned  with  gar- 
lands, after  whom  came  those  citizens  who  wished 
tc  join  the  procession.  The  Sicyonians  still  ob- 
serve, he  adds,  some  pans  of  the  solemnity,  but  the 
principal  honours  have  been  abolished  by  time  and 
other  circumstances.* 

ARATRUM  (upoTpov),  a  plough. 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  had,  from  the  earliest 
times,  diversities  in  the  fashion  of  their  ploughs. 
Hesiod'  advises  the  farmer  to  have  always  two 
ploughs,  so  that  if  one  broke,  the  other  might  be 
ready  for  use;  and  they  were  to  be  of  two  kinds, 
the  one  called  avroyvov,  because  in  it  thp  plough- 
tail  (yvnc,  burnt,  bura)  was  of  the  same  piece  of 
limber  with  the  share-beam  (IXv/ia,  dens,  dentate) 
and  the  pole  (frvunc,  iorntoevc,  tcmo) ;  and  the  other 
called  irtjKTov,  i.  «.,  compacted,  because  in  it  the 
three  above-mentioned  parts,  which  were,  moreover, 
to  be  of  three  different  kinds  of  timber,  were  ad- 
justed tu  one  another,  and  fastened  together  by 
means  of  nails  (ydutfroioiv*). 

The  method  of  forming  a  plough  of  the  former 
kind  was  by  taking  a  young  tree  with  two  branches 
proceeding  from  its  trunk  in  opposite  directions,  so 
that  while  in  ploughing  the  trunk  was  made  to  serve 
for  the  pole,  one  of  the  two  branches  stood  upward 
and  became  the  tail,  and  the  other  penetrated  the 
ground,  and,  being  covered  sometimes  with  bronze 
or  iron,  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  a  share.  This  form 
is  exhibited  in  the  uppermost  figure  of  the  annexed 
woodcut,  taken  from  a  medal.  The  next  figure 
shows  the  plough  still  used  in  Mysia,  as  described 
and  delineated  r>v  a  late  traveller  in  that  country. 
Mr.  C.  Fellows.  It  is  a  little  more  complicated 
than  thp  first  plough,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  two 
pieces  of  timner  instead  of  one,  a  handle  {IxtrX^, 
ttivn)  being  inserted  into  the  larger  piece  at  one  side 
of  it.  Mr.  Fellows*  observes  that  each  portion  of 
ibis  instrument  is  still  called  by  its  ancient  Greek 
name,  and  adds,  that  it  seems  suited  only  to  the 
ligh.  soil  prevailing  where  he  observed  it;  that  it  is 

1  (Adam*,  Append.,  ■.  t.)— 2.  (Thenphraat,  IT.  P.,  i.,  «.— 
Adam»  Append., ».  v.)— 3.  (Theophraat.,  H.  P.,  i.  fl.) — 4.  (Piiih., 
H.,  0.  <>  4>  —  5.  (c.  53.)— fl.  (Wachnmuth,  Hellen.  Alterthiim.. 
ii.,  t,  n  105.)— 7.  (Op.  et  Dim,  43J.)— 8.  (Compare  Schol.  in 
Apoll.  Rhod.,  33t.— Horn.,  II.,  i.,  353  ;  mi.,  703  ;  and  Srhol. 
0  (V.Trnrtirm  in  A«i»  Minor.  1838.  p.  71.1 


held  by  one  hand  only;  that  the  form  of  the  shaie 
(vwie)  varies ;  and  that  the  plough  is  frequently 
used  without  any  share.  "  It  is  drawn  by  two  oxen, 
yoked  from  the  pole,  and  guided  by  a  long  reed  or 
thin  stick  (Kdrpivoc),  which  has  a  spud  or  scraper 
at  the  end  for  cleaning  the  share."  See  the  lowest 
figure  in  the  woodcut. 

Another  recent  traveller  in  Greece  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  plough  which  he  saw  in  tha/. 
country,  a  description  approaching  still  nearer  tc 
the  irnK-bv  aporpov  of  Horner  and  Hesiod.  "  It  is 
composed,"  says  he,  "of  two  curved  pieces  of  wood, 
one  longer  than  the  other.  The  long  piece  forms 
the  pole,  and  one  end  of  it  being  joined  to  the  other 
piece  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  divides  it  into  a 
share,  which  is  cased  with  iron,  and  a  handle.  The 
share  is,  besides,  attached  to  the  pole  by  a  short 
crossbar  of  wood.  Two  oxen,  with  no  other  har- 
ness than  yokes,  are  joined  to  the  pole,  arid  driven 
by  the  ploughman,  who  holds  the  handle  in  his  left 
hand,  and  the  goad  in  his  right."1  A  beautiful  view 
of  the  plain  of  Elis,  representing  this  plough  ii.  use, 
is  given  by  Mr.  S.  Stanhope  in  his  Olympia} 

The  yoke  and  pole  used  anciently  in  ploughing 
did  not  differ  from  those  employed  for  draught  in 
general.  Consequently,  they  do  not  here  require 
any  farther  description.   (  Vid.  Jugom.) 

To  the  bottom  of  the  pole,  in  the  compacted 

Slough,  was  attached  the  plovgh/ail,  which,  accord- 
is  i"  Hesiod,  might  be  made  of  any  piece  of  a  tree 
(especially  the  npivoc,  i.  e.,  the  ilex,  or  holm-oak), 
the  natural  curvature  of  which  fitted  it  to  this  use. 
But  in  the  time  and  country  of  Virgil,  pains  were 
taken  to  force  a  tree  into  that  form  which  was  mos' 
exactly  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

"  Gmlmno  in  sHvis  magna  vi  flexa  domatur 

In  burim,  et  curoi  formam  accipil  ulmus  aralri."1 
The  upper  end  of  the  buris  being  held  by  the 

Slough  man,  the  lower  part,  below  its  junction  with 
ie  pole,  was  used  to  hold  the  share-beam,  which  was 
either  -heathed  with  metal,  or  driven  bare  into  the 
ground,  according  to  circumstances. 

To  these  three  continuous  and  most  essential 
parts,  the  two  following  are  added  in  the  description 
Of  the  plough  by  Virgil: 

1.  The  rnrth-boartls  or  mould-boards,  rising  on  each 
■ide,  'ending  otitwaidly  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
throw  on  either  hand  the  soil  which  had  been  pre- 
viously loosened  and  raised  by  the  share,  and  ad- 
justed to  the  share-beam,  which  was  made  double 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them:  "  Binae  aures, 
duplici  aptantur  dmtnlia  dorso."  According  to 
Pallad  ins,*  it  was  desirable  to  have  ploughs  both 
with  earth-l>oard.s  (aurila)  :ind  without  them  (jwbv 
pliciaX. 

2.  The  hnntllc,  which  is  seen  in  Mr.  Fellrws'* 
woodcut,  and  likewise  In  the  following  representa- 
tion of  an  ancient  Italian  plough.    Virgil  consider! 

L  (Hobhrmim.  Journey  thmnirh  Albania,  Ac  ,  vn!  i  ,  •   144  < 
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this  part  as  used  to  turn  the  plough  at  the  end  of 
the  mrrow :  "  Slivuque,  qua  currus  a  tergo  torqueal 
imos."  Servius,  however,  in  his  note  on  this  line, 
explains  stiva  to  mean  "  the  handle  by  which  the 
plough  is  directed."  It  is  probable  that,  as  the 
dentalia,  i.  e.,  the  two  share-beams,  which  Virgil 
supposes,  were  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  A, 
which  he  describes  by  duplici  dorso,  the  buris  was 
fastened  to  the  left  share-beam,  and  the  stiva  to  the 
right ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  simple  plough  of  the 
Greeks,  that  described  by  the  Mantuan  poet,  and 
used,  no  doubt,  in  his  country  (see  the  following 
woodcut),  was  more  like  the  modem  Lancashire 
plough,  which  is  commonly  held  behind  with  both 
hands.  Sometimes,  however,  the  stiva  (e^erA^1) 
was  used  alone  and  instead  of  the  tail,  as  in  the 
Mysian  plough  above  represented.  To  a  plough 
so  constructed,  the  language  of  Columella  was  es- 
pecially applicable:  "  Arator  stiva  pane  rectus  vnniii- 
'aw  ;"3  and  the  expressions  of  Ovid,  "  Stiraque  in- 
nixus  arator,"3  and  "  hide  premens  stivam  designed 
mania  suko."*  In  place  of  "  stiva,"  Ovid  also  uses 
the  less  appropriate  term  "  capulus  :"*  "  Ipse  manu 
capukim  prensi  moderalus  aralri."  When  the  plough 
was  held  either  by  the  stiva  alone,  or  by  the  buris 
alone,  a  piece  of  wood  (manicula6)  was  fixed  across 
the  summit,  and  on  this  the  labourer  pressed  with 
both  hands.  Besides  guiding  the  plough  in  a 
straight  line,  his  duty  was  to  force  the  share  to  a 
sufficient  depth  into  the  soil.  Virgil  alludes  to  this 
in  the  phrase  " Deprcsso  aratro."7 

The  crossbar,  which  is  seen  in  Mr.  Fellows's 
drawing,  and  mentioned  in  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse's 
description,  and  which  passes  from  the  pole  to  the 
share  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional  strength, 
was  called  airddij,  in  Latin  fulcrum. 

The  coulter  (culler*)  was  used  by  the  Romans  as 
it  is  with  us.  It  was  inserted  into  the  pole  so  as  to 
depend  vertically  before  the  share,  cutting  through 
the  roots  which  came  in  its  way,  and  thus  preparing 
for  the  more  complete  loosening  and  overturning  of 
tlie  soil  by  the  share. 

About  the  time  of  Pliny,  two  small  wheels  (rota, 
rotidee)  were  added  to  the  plough  in  Rhsetia;  and 
Servius'  mentions  the  use  of  them  in  the  country 
of  Virgil.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  form 
Df  a  wheel-plough,  as  represented  on  a  piece  of  en- 
graved  jasper,  of  Roman  workmanship.  It  also 
shows  distinctly  the  coulter,  the  share-beam,  the 
plough-tail,  and  the  handle  or  stiva.™  The  plough 
x»rresponds  in  all  essential  particulars  with  that 
now  used  about  Mantua  and  Venice,  of  which  Mar- 
tvn  has  given  an  engraving  in  his  edition  of  Virgil's 

QlrrirgicS. 


The  Greeks  and  Romans  usually  ploughed  their 
.and  three  times  for  each  crop.  The  first  plough- 
ng  was  called  proscindere,  or  novare  (veovaBai,  vea- 
fyoOai) ;  the  second,  offringere,  or  iterate  ;  and  the 
third,  lirare,  or  tertian.11    The  field  which  under- 

1.  (He«.,  Op.  et  Dies,  46/.)— 2.  (i.,  9.)— 3.  (Met.,  viii.,  218.) 
--4.  (Fast.,  iv.,  825.) — 5.  (Epist.de  Ponto,  i.,  8,  61.)— 6.  (Var- 
ro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  iv.)— 7.  (Georg.,  i.,  45.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
rriii.,  48.)— 9.  (1.  c.)— 10.  (Caylus,  Rec.  d'Ant.,  v.,  pi.  83,  No 
«.)— 11.  (Arat.,  Dios.,  321.— Ovid,  Met.,  vii,  119—  Yarro,  De 
JU-  Rust.,  i.,  29  — Colum.,  De  Re  Rust.  ii.  4.1 
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went  the  "  proscissio"  was  called  ve*\  zclum  or  »<» 
vale  (veoc),  and  in  this  process  the  coulter  was  em- 
ployed, because  the  fresh  surface  was  entangled 
with  numberless  roots,  which  requirec"  if  t  e  divided 
before  the  soil  could  be  turned  up  ine  share.1 
The  term  "  otfringere,"  from  ub  and  jrangere,  was 
applied  to  the  second  ploughing,  because  the  long 
parallel  clods  already  turned  up  were  broken  ana 
cut  across,  by  drawing  the  plough  through  them  ai 
right  angles  to  its  former  direction.3  The  field 
which  underwent  this  process  was  called  ager  itera- 
tes— d'nro'Aor.3  After  the  second  ploughing,  the  sow- 
er cast  his  seed.  Also  the  clods  were  often,  though 
not  always,  broken  still  farther  by  a  wooden  mallet, 
or  by  harrowing  (occalio).  The  Roman  ploughman 
then,  for  the  first  time,  attached  the  earth- boards  to 
his  share  (tabula  adnexa*).  The  effect  of  this  ad- 
justment was  to  divide  the  level  surface  of  the 
"  ager  ileratus"  into  ridges.  These  were  called 
porca,  and  also  lira,  whence  came  the  verb  lirare, 
to  make  ridges,  and  also  delirare,  to  decline  from  the 
straight  line.5  The  earth-boards,  by  throwing  the 
earth  to  each  side  in  the  manner  already  explained, 
both  covered  the  newly-scattered  seed,  and  formed 
between  the  ridges  furrows  (avAanec,  sulci)  for  car- 
rying off  the  water.  In  this  state  the  field  was  call- 
ed seges  and  rp'moXog.  The  use  of  this  last  term 
by  Homer  and  Hesiod  proves  that  the  triple  plough 
ing  was  practised  as  early  as  their  age. 

When  the  ancients  ploughed  three  times  only,  i' 
was  done  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  But,  in  order  to  obtain  a  still  heaviei 
crop,  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  ploughed 
four  times,  the  proscissio  being  performed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  preceding  year,  so  tht,,t  between 
one  crop  and  another  two  whole  years  intervened.' 
A  field  so  managed  was  called  Terpa-KoXog.7 

When  the  ploughman  had  finishei  his  day's  .a« 
bour,  he  turned  the  instrument  upside  down,  and  the 
oxen  went  home  dragging  its  tail  and  handle  over 
the  suiface  of  the  ground — a  scene  exhibited  to  us  in 
the  following  lines : 

"  Videre  fessos  vomer  em  inversum  boves 
•    Collo  Vrahentes  Umguido 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  commonly  employed 
oxen  in  ploughing;  but  they  also  used  asses  for 
light  soils.9  The  act  of  yoking  together  an  ox  and 
an  ass,  which  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  Moses,10  is  made  the  ground  of  a  ludicrous  com- 
parison by  Plautus.11  Ulysses,  when  he  feigned 
madness  in  order  to  avoid  going  on  the  Trojan  ex- 
pedition, ploughed  with  an  ox  and  a  horse  togeth- 
er.13 

A  line  has  been  already  quoted  from  Ovid's  Fasti, 
which  mentions  the  use  of  the  plough  by  Romulus 
for  marking  the  site  of  Rome.  On  this  occasion  a 
white  bull  and  a  white  cow  were  yoked  together: 
"  Alba  jugum  niveo  cum  bove  vacca  tulU."1*  Besides 
this  ceremony  at  the  foundation  of  cities  or  colo- 
nies, the  plough  was  drawn  over  the  walls  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Romans.14 

AR'BITER.    (  Vid.  Judex.) 

ARBITRA'RIA  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

*ARB'UTUM  (fiiua'iKvTLov  or  nouapov),  the  fruit 
of  the  Wild  Strawberry-tree,  or  Arbutus.  It  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  our  strawberry,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  larger,  and  has  not  the  seeds  on  the 
outside  of  the  pulp,  like  that  fruit.  The  arbute-tree 
grows  plentifully  in  Italy,  and  the  poets  hai  e  sop- 
posed  that  the  early  race  of  men  lived  on  acoms 
and  the  fruit  of  this  tree  before  the  discovery  and 

1-  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  49.)— 2.  (Plin.,  1.  c— Virg_  Georg.,  i 
97,  98.— Festus,  s.  v.  Offringi.)— 3.  (Cic,  De  Orat.,  ii.,  30.)— 4 
(Plin.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Col.,  1.  c.)— 6.  (Theophrast.,  De  Caus.  PL, 
in.,  5.— Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  47-49.)— 7.  (Theocr.,  xrv.,  26.)— 8, 
(Hor.,  Epod.,  ii.,  63.)— 9.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  6.— Plin.,  H. 
N.,  yiii.,  68.— Col.,  vii.,  1.)— 10.  (Dent.,  rrii.,  10.)— 11.  (AuL 
n.,  2,  51-58.)— 12.  (Hygin.,  Fab.,  95.)  — 13.  (Compare  Vive- 
JEn.,  v.,  755.— Cic,  Phil.,  ii  ,  40.)— 14.  (Hor.,  Od..  i..  16,  90.)- 
Propert.,  Hi.,  7,  41.) 
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cultivation  ai  coxa.  The  berrijs  of  the  arbute, 
however,  are  Ad.-ify  eatable:  when  taken  in  too 
prea'  quantities,  they  are  said  to  be  narcotic;  aiul 
Pliny  informs  us  that  the  term  uneuo  was  familiarly 
applied  to  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  because  it  was  un- 
safe to  eat  more  than  one  [unus,  "one,"  and  edo, 
"to  eat"1)  The  same  writer'  describes  the  fruit 
as  indigestible  and  unwholesome,  and  vet,  in  the 
island  of  Corsica,  an  agreeable  wine  is  said  to  be 
prepared  from  it.  The  term  unedo  was  also  given 
'•o  the  tree  itself,  and  this  is  retained  in  the  Lin- 
laean  nomenclature,  Arbutus  unedo.  The  peculiar 
properties  ascribed  to  the  fruit  of  the  arbute-trte 
Hist  in  several  other  plants  of  the  same  order. 
Their  general  qualities  are  said  to  be  astringent 
ind  diuretic.  The  Ledum  paluslre  renders  beer 
ieavy  when  used  in  the  manufacture  of  that  bev- 
uage ;  Rhododendron  ponticum  and  maximum,  KaL- 
nia  iaiifoUa,  and  some  others,  are  well  known  to 
w  venomous.  The  honey  which  poisoned  some 
>f  the  soldiers  in  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
hrough  Pontus,  was  gathered  by  bees  from  the 
•owers  of  the  Azidea  pontica.  The  shoots  of  An- 
dromeda ovaii/olia  poison  goats  in  Nipal.3  (Vid. 
Arbotus.) 

•ARB'UTUS  (Kbfiapoc),  the  Arbute  or  Wild 
Strawberry-tree,  Arbutus  unedo,  L.  Its  fruit  is  call- 
ed in  Latin  arbutum,  \\\  Greek  Kouapov  and  uifia'iKV- 
Aov,  and  in  English  the  wild  strawberry,  from  the 
resemblance  it  bears  to  that  well-known  berry. 
(Vid.  Abbltum.)  Virgil,  in  speaking  of  the  Arbute- 
tree,  uses  the  epithet  horrida*  about  the  meaning  of 
which  commentators  are  not  agreed.5  The  best 
opinion,  however,  is  that  which  refers  the  term  in 
question  to  the  ruggedness  cf  the  bark,  which  is  the 
sense  in  which  Servius  also  seems  to  take  it.6  Fee, 
however,  is  for  making  the  epithet  apply  to  the  rough, 
astringent  taste  of  the  arbute.  in  fact,  the  leaves, 
bark,  and  fruit  afford  a  vary  strong  astringent,  and 
are  used  for  this  purpose  in  medicine. — There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  notice  of  the  Fragaria  vesca  or 
Wood  Strawberry,  in  the  Greek  classics,  it  io  ao- 
iicrioed  bv  Pliny,  and  had  been  previously  men- 
tioned by  Ovid.7 

ARCA  (klCutoc),  a  chest  or  coffer,  is  used  ir. 
several  significations,  of  which  the  prircipal  are, 

I.  A  chest,  in  which  the  Romans  were  accus- 
tomed to  place  their  money;  and  tne  phrase  ex  area 
jolvere  had  the  meaning  of  paying  in  ready  money. 
When  Cicero  presses  Atticus  to  send  him  some 
statues  from  Greece,  he  says,  "  Ne  dubilaris  mitlere 
el  area  nostra  amjidito."*  These  chests  were  either 
made  of  or  bound  with  iron  or  other  metals.*  The 
term  arcae  was  usually  applied  to  the  chests  in 
which  the  rich  kept  their  money,  and  was  opposed 
to  the  smaller  locidi,10  sacculus,u  and  crnmena. 

II.  The  Arc*  was  frequently  used  in  later  times 
as  equivalent  to  the  focus,  that  is,  the  imperial 
ffeasury." 

III.  The  Arca  also  signified  the  coffin  in  which 
persons  were  buried,"  or  the  bier  on  which  the 
torpse  was  placed  previously  to  burial.14 

IV.  The  A rca  was  also  a  strong  cell  made  ol 
oak,  in  which  criminals  and  slaves  were  confined." 

•ARKF.UTHOS.    (Vid.  Junipekis.) 

AR'CERA  was  a  covered  carriage  or  litter, 
spread  with  cloths,  which  was  used  in  ancient  times 
In  Rome  to  carry  the  aged  and  infirm.  It  is  s^id  to 
have  obtained  the  name*  of  arcera  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  an  aica." 


1.  (Plio.,  II.  N.,  94.)—*.  (iiin.,  8  >— 3.  (LindWa  Bot- 
any, p.  180.)— 4.  (Oeurg  ,  ii.,  69  )— 8.  <F*«,  Flore  de  Virgilo,  p. 
nr.,  ieq.) — 0.  >in  Vira.,  1.  c— Martyn  in  Vin.,  Geor*.,  n.,  89.) 
—7.  (A(tam»,  Append.,  «.  t.  ,  i — 8.  (Cic.  ad  At.,  L,  9.— 

Compare  Cohim.,  iii.,  3.  "  Eft  re*  arcam  patnafamtlia*  exhnu- 
nt.")— 9.  (Juv.,  m.,  50  •  nv.,  Si9.)— 10.  (Jut.,  L  b<i.)— 11. 
(Jnv..  ii.,  58.)— 15.  (Syinra.,  i.,  33.— Compare  Di(f.  SO,  tit.  4,  ». 
I.) — 13.  (Aur.  Virt.,  da  V„.  111.,  c.  45.— Lnean,  Tiii.,  736.)— 14. 
(Dig.  5,  tit.  7,  a.  7.)— 15.  (Cic,  pro  Milon.,  c.  J2.— Featm.  •  v 
Robuni  )■  -16.  (Varro  da  I.mj.  Cat.,  i»  ,  3f. — Cell.,  ix.,  I  ) 
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ARC! 'AIRES' 1A1  (tipxacptotat)  were  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people  which  were  held  (or  the  eiectioo 
of  those  magistrates  at  Athens  who  were  not  chosen 
by  iot.  The  principal  public  officers  were  chosen 
by  lot  (/tA^puroi),  and  the  luts  were  drawn  annually 
in  the  temple  of  Theseus  by  the  ihesmothetas.  Of 
those  magistrates  chosen  by  the  general  assembly 
of  the  people  (xeipoTovrjTo'i),  the  most  important 
were  the  strategi,  taxiarchi,  hipparchi,  and  phylar- 
chi.  The  public  treasurers  {Ta/iiai),  and  all  the 
officers  connected  with  the  coNeciion  cf  the  tribute, 
all  ambassadors,  commissioners  of  wotus,  &c, 
were  appointed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  people  always  met  in  the  Pnyx  lor  the  elec- 
tion of  these  magistrates,  even  in  later  times,  when 
it  became  usual  to  meet  for  other  purposes  in  the 
Temple  of  Dionysus.1  It  is  not  certain  at  what 
time  of  the  year  they  met  for  this  purpose,  nor  who 
presided  over  the  assembly,  but  most  probably  the 
archons.  The  candidates  for  these  offices,  especi- 
ally for  that  of  strategus,  had  recourse  to  bribery  and 
corruption  to  a  great  extent,  although  the  laws 
awarded  capital  punishment  to  that  offence,  which 
was  called  by  the  Athenians  denacuuc.  The  can- 
vassing of  the  electors  and  the  solicitation  of 
thei<-  votes  was  called  apxaipeccdieiv.  The  magis- 
trates who  presided  over  the  assembly  mentioned 
the  names  of  the  candidates  {npadu'AXeofiai*),  and 
the  people  declared  their  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
each  by  a  show  of  hands.  They  never  appear  to 
have  voted  by  ballot  un  these  occasions. 

Those  who  were  elected  could  decline  the  office, 
alleging  upon  oath  some  sufficient  reason  wny  they 
were  unable  to  discharge  its  duties,  such  as  labour- 
ing under  a  disease,  &c.  :  the  expression  for  this 
was  iSjofivvadai  rijv  upxyy,  or  n?"  \eipoToviav.%  If, 
however,  an  individual  accepted  the  office  to  ^iiich 
he  was  chosen,  he  could  not  enter  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  till  he  had  passed  his  exami- 
nation (()oi(tfiaaia)  before  the  thesmothette.  If  h* 
failed  in  passing  his  examination  (unodoKiuaotirjvat), 
he  incurred  a  modified  species  of  ariula*  All  pub 
he  officers,  however,  were  subject  to  the  imxeipo- 
rovta,  or  confirmation  of  their  appointment  by  each 
successive  prytany  at  the  commencement  of  it? 
period  of  office,  when  any  magistrate  might  be 
deprived  of  his  office  (uTroxeipoToveiadac).  In  me 
Attic  orau-rs,  we  not  unfrequenuy  read  of  individu- 
als being  thas  deprived  of  their  offices.8  (VIA. 
Archon,  p.  83.) 

♦ARKEIOK    {Vid.  Arktion.) 

ARCHEION  (ipxeiw)  properly  means  any  pub- 
lic place  belonging  to  the  magistrates,  but  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  archive  office,  where  the 
decrees  of  the  people  and  other  state  documents 
were  preserved.  This  office  is  sometimes  called 
merely  to  iri/ioatov.'  At  Athens  the  archives  were 
kept  in  the  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  (pi)- 
rpwov),  and  the  charge  of  it  was  intrusted  to  tire 
president  {knurranje)  of  the  senate  of  the  Five 
Hundred  7 

ARCHIATER  (upxiarpoc,  compounded  of  dpxo( 
or  upx<->v,  a  chief,  and  larp6(,  a  physician),  a  medi- 
cal title  under  the  Roman  emperors,  the  exact 
signification  of  which  ha?  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  ;  for  while  some  persons  interpret  it 
"the  chief  of  the  physicians"  tr/uasi  &p%uv  rut 
laroCn  ),  others  explain  it  to  mean  "  the  physician 
to  "he  prince"  {quasi  tov  t'lpxovroc  larp6c).  Upon 
the  vi-hole,  it  seems  much  more  probable  that  the 
former  is  the  true  meaning  of  tne  word,  and  foi 
these  reasons:  1.  From  its  etymcogy  it  cannot 

1.  (Pollux,  nii.,  134.)— 5.  (Demonth.,  De  CoTOIL,  p.  577  )— I. 
(Drnviiilu.,  rfpi  rifiP'iirp..  p.  379.) — 1.  (Damnfth.  in  AriatOf-  v 
p.  779.)— J.  (Vid.  Dnmnath.,  r.  Timuth.,  p.  Ils7  ;  r  Theocrin. 
p.  1330. — Dirarch.  in  Pliilocl.,  c.  4.— Compare  Srndmnnn,  da 
Comitim  Ath..  n.  350  330.)— 0.  (Demoath.,  De  Cor.,  n  57J.) — T 
(Demoath.,  xiui  niooirji.,  p.  381  in  Anntog..  i.,  r>  799.-  Paoa 
L  3.  4  4.) 
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possibly  have  any  oiher  sense,  and  of  all  the  words  j 
similarly  formed  (apxireicTuv,  apxiTpinXtvoc;,  ipxi-  I 
rjr/'<T«07rof,  &c.)  there  is  not  one  that  has  any  refer-  | 
ence  to  "  the  prince."  2.  We  find  the  title  applied  I 
to  physicians  who  lived  at  Edessa,  Alexandria,  &c., 
where  no  king  was  at  that  time  reigning.  3.  Ga- 
len1 speaks  of  Andromachus  being  appointed  "  lo 
mle  over"  the  physicians  (apxeiv),  i.  e.,  in  fact,  to  be 
"archiater."  4.  Augustine'  applies  the  word  to 
jEsculapius,  and  St.  Jerome  (metaphorically,  of 
course)  to  our  Saviour,8  in  both  which  cases  it  evi- 
dently means  "  the  chief  physician."  5.  It  is  ap- 
parently synonymous  with  nrnlomediciis,  supra  medi- 
cos, da/minus  medicorum,  and  supcrposUus  medicorum, 
ill  which  expressions  occur  in  inscriptions,  &c.  (J. 
We  find  the  names  of  several  persons  who  were 
physicians  to  the  emperor  mentioned  without  the 
addition  of  the  title  archiater.  7.  The  archiatri 
were  divided  into  A.  sancti  palatii,  who  attended 
on  the  emperor,  and  A.  populares,  who  attended  oil 
the  people ;  so  that  it  is  certain  that  aU  those  who 
bore  this  title  were  not  "  physicians  to  the  prince." 
The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  the  contrary  opin- 
ion seems  to  arise  from  the  fact,  that  of  all  those 
who  are  known  to  have  held  the  office  of  A.,  the 
greater  part  certainly  were  physicians  to  the  em- 
neror  as  well ;  but  this  is  only  what  might,  a  priori, 
be  expected,  viz.,  that  those  who  had  attained  the 
highest  rank  in  their  profession  would  be  chosen  to 
attend  upon  the  prince  (just  as  in  England  the 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  is  ex-officio 
physician  to  the  sovereign). 

The  first  person  whom  we  find  bearing  this  title 
is  Andromachus,  physician  to  Nero,  and  inventor 
of  the  Theriaca.*  ( Vid.  Theriaca.)  But  it  is  not 
known  whether  he  had  at  the  same  time  any  sort 
of  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  profession.  In 
fact,  the  history  of  the  title  is  as  obscure  as  its 
meaning,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  the  laws 
respecting  the  medical  profession  that  we  learn  the 
rank  and  duties  attached  to  it.  In  after  times  (as 
was  stated  above)  the  order  appears  i« >  have  been 
divided,  and  we  find  two  distinct  classes  of  arrhia- 
tri,  viz.,  ihose  of  the  palace  and  those  of  the  people.' 
The  A.  sancti  palatii  were  persons  of  high  rank, 
who  not  only  exercised  their  profession,  but  were 
judges  on  occasion  of  any  disputes  that  might  oc- 
cur among  the  physicians  of  the  place.  They  had 
certain  privileges  granted  to  them,  e.  g.,  they  were 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren also  j  were  not  obliged  to  lodge  soldiers  or 
others  in  the  provinces ;  could  not  be  put  in  prison, 
&c.  j  for,  though  these  privileges  seem  at  first  to 
have  been  common  to  all  physicians,*  yet  after- 
ward they  were  confined  to  the  A.  of  the  palace 
and  to  those  of  Rome.  When  they  obtained  their 
dismissal  from  attendance  on  the  emperor,  either 
from  old  age  or  any  other  cause,  they  retained  the 
title  exrarchiabri  or  ex-arch.ialris.y  The  A .  populares 
were  established  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  each 
city  was  to  be  provided  with  five,  seven,  or  ten,  ac- 
cording to  its  size.'  Rome  had  fourteen,  besides 
one  for  the  vestal  virgins,  and  one  for  the  gymnasia.' 
They  were  paid  by  the  government,  and  were 
therefore  obliged  to  attend  their  poor  patients  gra- 
tis, but  were  allowed  to  receive  fees  from  the  rich.1* 
The  A.  popularer  were  not  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  provinces,  but  were  elected  by  the 
people  themselves.11  The  office  appears  to  have 
been  more  lucrative  than  that  of  A.  s.  pal.,  though 
less  honourable.  In  later  times,  we  find  in  Cassio- 
dorns1*  the  title  "  comes  arcfiiatrorum,"  "  count  of  the 

1.  (D*  Tier,  ad  Pis.,  c.  1.)— 2.  (De  Civit.  Dei.iii.,  17.)— 3. 
(xul.,  Horn,  in  S.  Luc.)— 4.  (Galen,  1.  c— Errtian.,  Lex  Voc. 
Hippocr.,  to  Prsf.)— 5.  (Cod.  Theodos.,  xiii.,  tit.  3,  De  Mediois 
et  ProfeMoribus.)— 6.  (Cod.  Jnst.,  x.,  tit.  52,  s.  6,  Medicos  et 
maxime  Arcbj&iTos.)— 7.  (Constant™.,  Cod.  x.,  tit.  52,  leg  6  )— 
8.  (Dig.  27,  tit.  1,  8.  6.)— 9.  (Cod.  Theodos.,  1.  c.)— 10.  (Cd. 
Theodos.,  I.e.)— 11.  (Die.  50,  tit.  9,  s.  I.) — 12.  (Vid.  Meibora., 
^"mmenr  in  Can.  Formul.  Arch.arr.,  Helmst.,  166S.) 
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archiatri,"  together  with  an  account  of  his  duties 
by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  the  arbiter  and 
judge  of  all  disputes  and  difficulties,  and  ranked 
among  the  officers  of  the  Empire  as  a  vicarivs  or  dux} 
ARCHIMI'MUS.  (Vid.  Mimus.) 
ARCHITECTU'RA.  (Vid.  Amphitheatrum, 
AauA  Ductus,  Arcls,  Basilica,  Bath,  House, 
Templjc,  &c.) 
A  RCHITHEO'ROS.  (  Vut.  Theoria.) 
ARCHON  (apxo>v)  The  government  of  Athena 
appears  to  have  gone  through  the  cycle  of  changes, 
which  history  records  as  the  lot  of  many  other 
states.'  It  began  with  monarchy  ;  and,  after  pass- 
ing through  a  dynasty  and  aristocracy,  ended  in 
democracy.  (By  dynasty  is  here  meant  that  the 
supreme  power,  though  not  monarchical,  was  con- 
fined to  one  family.)  Of  the  kings  of  Athens,  con- 
sidered as  the  capital  of  Attica,  Theseus  may  be 
">aid  to  have  been  tne  first;  for  to  him,  whether  as  a 
real  individual  or  a  representative  of  a  certain 
period,  is  attributed  the  union  of  the  different  and 
independent  states  of  Attica  under  one  head.*  The 
last  was  Codrus,  in  acknowledgment  of  whose 
patriotism  in  meeting  death  for  his  country,  the 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  determined  that  no  one 
should  succeed  him  with  the  title  of  ftaoilevc,  or 
king.  It  seems,  however,  equally  probable,  that  it 
was  the  nobles  who  availed  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity to  serve  their  own  interests,  by  abolishing 
the  kingly  power  for  another,  the  possessors  of 
which  they  called  apxavrec,  or  rulers.  These  foi 
some  time  continued  to  be,  like  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Codrus,  appointed  for  life :  still  an  impor- 
tant point  was  gained  by  the  nobles,  the  effice 
being  made  vitevQvvoc,  or  accountable,4  which,  of 
course,  implies  that  the  nobility  had  some  control 
over  it;  and  perhaps,  like  the  barons  of  the  feudal 
ages,  they  exercised  the  power  of  deposition. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  twelve  reigns  of 
archons.  The  next  step  was  to  limit  the  continil. 
ance  of  the  office  to  ten  years,  still  confining  it  to 
the  Medontidp;,  or  house  of  Codrus,  so  as  to  estab- 
lish what  the  Greeks  called  a  dynasty,  till  the  ar 
c'.onship  of  Eryxias,  the  last  archon  of  that  family 
elected  as  such.  At  the  end  of  his  ten  years  (B.C. 
684),  a  much  greater  change  took  place:  the  ar- 
chonshjp  was  made  annual,  and  its  various  duties 
divided  among  a  college  of  nine,  chosen  by  suffrage 
(xeiporov'ia)  from  the  Eupatridae,  or  Patricians,  and 
no  longer  elected  from  the  Medontidae  exclusively. 
This  arrangement  continued  till  the  timocracy  es- 
tablished by  Solon,  who  made  the  qualification  for 
office  depend  not  on  birth,  but  property,  still  retain- 
ing the  election  by  suffrage,  and,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, so  far  impairing  the  authority  of  the  archons 
and  other  magistrates  as  to  legalize  an  appeal  from 
them  to  the  courts  of  justice  instituted  by  himself.' 
The  election  by  lot  is  believed  to  have  been  introdu- 
ced by  Cleisthenes  (B.C.  508)  ;•  for  we  find  this  prac- 
tice existing  shortly  after  his  time ;  and  Aristotle  ex- 
pressly states  that  Solon  made  no  alteration  in  the 
alpeoic,  or  mode  of  election,  but  only  in  the  qualifica- 
tion for  office.  If,  however,  there  be  no  interpolation 
in  the  oath  of  the  Heliasts,'  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  election  by  lot  was  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Solon ;  but  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  other  ev- 
idence strongly  incline  us  to  some  such  supposition, 
or,  rather,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  necessity.  The  last 
change  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Aristei- 
des,»  who,  after  the  battle  of  Plataea  (B.C.  479), 

I.  (Vid.  Le  Clerc,  and  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Med.)— 2.  (Vioo, 
Scienza  Nuova. — Phil.  Mus.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  627. — Arnold,  Thocyd, 
Append.)— 3.  (Thncyd.,  ii.,  15.)— 4.  (Pans.,  ii.,  5,  I)  10.— Da 
mosth.,  Neffir.,  1370.— Aristot.,  Polit.,  ii.,  9.— Bockh,  Pub.  Boon 
of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  27,  transl.) — 5.  ("Ocra  rais  ipxatf  fraft  kqIvui 
S/ioi'uf  to!  nepl  lutivwi,  eh  rd  StKaor/jptov,  l<j>ioets  I&uhcci 
Plutarch,  Solon.,  18.)— 6.  (Herod.,  vi.,  c.  109.)— 7.  (Demoath 
Timocr.j  p.  747.)— 8.  (Tptjei  ^tiipw^a  Kniiipi  chat  rip  roWr 
ciav,  Kai  tows  fipxovraf  /|  'A(favalu>v  it&vniv  cAoeioQat.  Phi 
tarch,  Anst.) 
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Abolished  the  property  qualification,  throwing  open 
the  archonsh.;p  and  other  magistracies  to  all  the  citi- 
zens, that  is,  to  the  Thetes  as  well  as  the  other 
classes,  the  former  of  whom  were  not  allowed  by 
Solon's  laws  to  hold  any  magistracy  at  all ;  in  con- 
formity with  which,  we  find  that,  even  in  the  time 
of  Aristeides,  the  archons  were  chosen  by  lot  from 
the  wealthiest  class  of  citizens  (oi  irevTaKoatopJdi/i- 

Still,  after  the  removal  of  the  old  restrictions, 
vime  security  was  left  to  ensure  respectability;  for, 
£it  viously  to  an  archon  entering  on  office,  ne  un- 
der/vent  an  examination,  called  the  avu.Kpici( ,3  as  to 
his  being  a  legitimate  and  a  good  citi2en,  a  good 
son,  and  qualified  in  point  of  property :  ei  lxet  T° 
Ttfirjfia  ;  was  the  question  put.  Now  there  are3 
strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  form  of  ex- 
amination continued  even  after  the  time  of  Aris- 
teides; and  if  so,  it  would  follow  that  the  right  in 
question  was  not  given  to  the  Thetes  promiscuous- 
ly, but  only  to  such  as  possessed  a  certain  amount 
of  property.  But  even  if  it  were  so,  it  is  admitted 
that  this  latter  limitation  soon  became  obsolete ;  for 
we  read  in  Lysias*  that  a  needy  old  man,  so  poor 
as  to  receive  a  state  allowance,  was  not  disqualified 
from  being  archon  by  his  indigence,  but  only  by 
bodily  infirmiiy  ;  freedom  from  all  such  defects  be- 
ing required  O  r  the  office,  a*  it  was  in  some  re- 
spects of  a  sacrril  character.  Yet,  even  after  pass- 
ing a  satisfactory  iivdnptotc,  each  of  the  archons,  in 
common  with  other  magistrates,  was  liable  to  be 
deposed,  on  complaint  of  misconduct  made  before 
the  people,  at  the  first  regular  assembly  in  each 
prytany.  On  such  an  occasion,  the  tmxeipoTovia, 
as  it  was  called,  took  place;  and  we  read*  that,  in 
one  case,  the  whole  college  of  archons  was  deprived 
of  office  (utrixtipoTrnrriftTi)  for  the  misbehaviour  of 
one  of  their  body:  they  were,  however,  reinstated, 
on  promise  of  better  conduct  for  the  future.  (  Vid. 
Abcbaibesiii.) 

With  respect  to  the  later  ages  of  Athenian  histo- 
ry, we  learn  from  Strabo*  that  even  in  hi*  dav 
(turpi  vw)  the  Romans  allowed  the  freedom  of 
Athens:  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  Athenians 
would  fondly  cling  to  a  name  and  office  associated 
with  some  of  their  most  cherished  remembrances. 
That  the  archonship,  however,  though  still  in  ex- 
istence, was  merely  honorary,  we  might  expect 
from  the  analogy  of  the  consulate  at  Rome ;  and, 
indeed,  we  learn  that  it  was  sometimes  filled  by 
strangers,  as  Hadrian  and  Plutarch.  Such,  more- 
over, was  the  democratical  tendency  of  the  assem- 
bly and  courts  of  justice  established  by  Solon,' 
that,  even  in  earlier  times,  the  archons  had  lost  the 
great  political  power  which  they  at  one  lime  pos- 
sessed,* and  that,  too,  after  the  division  of  their 
function1-  among  ninp.  They  became,  in  fart,  not, 
as  of  old,  directors  of  the  government,  but  merely 
municipal  magistrates,  exercising  functions  and 
bearing  titles  which  we  anil  proceed  to  describe. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  duties  of  the 
single  archon  were  shared  by  a  college  of  nine. 
The  first,  or  president  of  this  body,  was  called  ap- 
Xyv  by  way  of  pre-eminence  ,  or  &pxuv  tiruvvfLO^, 
from  the  year  being  distinguished  by  and  registered 
la  h ib  name.  The  second  was  styled  &pxuv  0aa- 
iXeii(,  or  tne  king  archon  ;  the  third,  rrotepapxof,  or 
c«mmander-in-chief ;  the  remaining  six,  dtopodtrai, 
or  legislators.  As  regards  the  duties  of  the  archons, 
it  Li  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  what  belong- 
ed to  them  individually  and  what  collectively.*  It 
seems,  however,  that  a  consmcrable  portion  of  the 


I.  (Plot.,  Ariit.,  id  mit.)— 2.  (Pollux,  Onnm.,  mi.,  9(1.— Di- 
ur..  c.  Artptofr.,  p.  107  j  rot-?  Ivvin  au\ovy<n  ivuK^lvtrt  tl 

Kitaf  ci  wtHovmv.  Demiath.,  Eubnl  ,  IMO  )— .1  fSrhnnmnn, 
Comrt.  Ath.,  WO,  trwwl  —  IVW-kh,  n  ,  177  ) — 4  (tth  r./n 
'AitmlTm.p.  IM  ) — S.  (IVmnrth  ,  c  Thi-.x-r  .  ISM.— Pollaz, 
•in  95.—  HnT»irT  in  Kvp/.i  /ttlnoht  )— "  fii  .  c.  I  >—  *  'Pint 
r  vita  i — H     1  hn^i/cl  .  i  .  IV  ) — 0   '%-htmuin  1*4 


judicial  functions  of  the  ancient  kings  devolved 
upon  the  apxuv  hruw/wf,  who  was  also  constituted 
a  sort  of  state  protector  of  those  who  were  unable 
to  defend  themselves.1  Thus  he  was  to  superintend 
orphans,  heiresses,  families  losing  their  representa' 
lives  (oIkoi  ol  t^eprifiovfievoi),  widows  left  pregnant, 
and  to  see  that  they  were  not  wronged  in  any  way 
Should  any  one  do  so,  he  was  empowered  to  inflict 
a  fine  of  a  certain  amount,  or  to  bring  the  parties  u 
trial.  Heiresses,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  undzi 
his  peculiar  care;  for  we  read5  that  he  could  com 
pel  the  next  of  kin  either  to  marry  a  poor  heiress 
himself,  even  though  she  were  of  a  bwer  clasr  or 
to  portion  her  in  marriage  to  another.  Again,  we 
find'  that,  when  a  person  claimed  an  inheritance 
or  heiress  adjudged  to  others,  he  summoned  the 
party  in  possession  before  the  archon  eponymus, 
who  brought  the  case  into  court,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  trying  the  suit.  We  must,  however,  bear 
in  mind  that  this  authority  was  only  exercised  in 
cases  where  the  parties  were  citizens,  ihe  pole- 
march  having  corresponding  duties  when  the  Heir- 
ess was  an  alien.  It  must  also  be  understood  that, 
except  in  very'  few  cases,  the  archons  did  not  decide 
themselves,  but  merely  brought  the  causes  into 
court,  and  cast  lots  for  the  dicasts  who  were  to  try 
the  issue.*  Another  duty  of  the  archons  was  to  re- 
ceive eiaayyeXiai,  or  informations  against  individu- 
als who  had  wronged  heiresses,  children  who  had 
maltreated  their  parents,  guardians  who  had  neg- 
lected or  defrauded  their  wards.*  Informations  of 
another  kind,  the  Meific  and  <pdaig,  were  also  laid 
before  the  eponymus,  though  Demosthenes  assigned 
the  former  to  the  thesmothetae.  The  last  office  of 
the  archon  which  we  shall  mention  was  of  a  sacred 
character;  we  allude  to  his  superintendence  of  the 
greater  Dionysia  and  the  Thargelia,  the  latter  cete- 
brated  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

The  functions  of  the  apxw  Qaoilevs  were  almost 
all  connected  with  religion :  his  distinguishing  title 
shows  that  he  was  considered  a  representative  of 
the  old  kings  in  their  capacity  of  high-priest,  as  the 
Rex  Seuyificulvs  was  at  Rome.  Thus  he  presided 
at  the  Lenaean,  or  older  Dionysia;  superintended  the 
mysteries  and  the  games  called  ?.a/iiraSv<?opiai,  and 
had  to  offer  up  sacrifices  and  prayers  in  the  Eleu- 
sinium,  both  at  Athens  and  Eleusis.  Moreover,  in- 
dictments for  impiety,  and  controversies  about  the 
priesthood,  were  laid  before  him;  and,  in  cases  of 
murder,  he  brought  the  trial  into  the  court  of  the  arei- 
opagus,  and  voted  with  its  members.  His  wife,  also, 
who  was  called  SaoiXtooa,  had  to  offer  certain  sac 
rifices,  and  therefore  it  was  required  that  she  should 
be  a  citizen  of  pure  blood,  without  stain  or  blemish. 
His  court  was  held  in  what  was  called  n  rov  j3ao- 

The  polemarch  was  originally,  as  his  name  de- 
notes, the  commander-in-chief;'  and  we  find  him 
discharging  military  duties  as  late  as  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  conjunction  with  the  ten  arpaniyoi 
he  there  took,  like  the  kings  of  old,  the  command 
of  the  right  wing  of  the  army.  This,  however, 
seems  to  be  the  last  occasion  on  record  of  this  ma- 
gistrate, appointed  by  lot.  being  invested  with  such 
important  functions;  and  in  after  ages  we  find  that 
his  duties  ceased  to  1*  military,  having  been  in  a 
grrai  meagre  transferred  to  the  protection  and  su- 
perintendence of  the  resident  aliens,  so  that  he  re- 
sembled in  many  respects  the  prsetor  peregrinus  at 
Rome.    In  fact,  we  leam  from  Aristotle,  in  hi? 

I.  (Demotth..  Mtnr.,  N<(/jo(,  p.  107(1.— Pollux,  mi  ,  80.)— t 
(Df-mrarth.,  Mar  ,  p.  I0M  >— 3.  (Id.,  p  105V— Pollu.,  Onom- 
rttLj  52.) — 4.  (Drmixth.,  c.  8t*ph.,  2,  p.  113(1.)— 5.  (K>lxw«(| 
/■niKXfifjoVt  ytnitov,  iofyuvw.  Pollux,  Onnm.,  rui.,  46,  4'J — De 
moath.,  Timocr..  707.— SrhAmmnn,  174.)— (1.  (Drmiaih.,  Lucr, 
940. — And  rot.,  (101. — Ncrm,  1370.— Lruu,  And.,  103,  where  tb. 
dullu  ar*  cnumrrat**!.—  Elmiley  %A  Arutoph-,  Aehiro  -  1 14  J.  «. 
•rhollXs. — Clinton,  F  II.,  4«8,  4.— Hnrpoer.  in  'Er.jiicAorfc 

»i'«M '•/<■■!     Plain.  EmhT  rt  Thru  ,  mii  (In. — Pollni.   m, 
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'  Constitution  of  Athens,"  that  the  polemarch  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  foreigners  as  the  archon  to 
citizens,1  Tnus,  all  actions  affecting  aliens,  the 
isoteles  and  proxeni,  were  brought  before  him  pre- 
viously to  trial ;  as,  for  instance,  the  6lkti  anpoa- 
raciov  against  a  foreigner  for  living  in  Athens  with- 
out a  patron  ;  so  was  also  the  dinri  dnoaraaiov 
against  a  slave  who  failed  in  his  duty  to  the  master 
who  had  freed  him.  Moreover,  it  was  the  pole- 
march's  duty  to  offer  the  yearly  sacrifice  to  Artemis, 
in  commemoration  of  the  vow  made  by  Callimachus 
at  Marathon,  and  to  arrange  the  funeral  games  in 
honour  of  those  who  fell  in  war.  These  three  ar- 
chons,  the  knuvvjiog,  Paoihevc;,  and  noMfiapxo(,  were 
each  allowed  two  assessors  to  assist  them  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  thesmothetas  were  extensively  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  appear  to 
bave  been  called  legislators,3  because,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  written  code,  they  might  be  said  to  make 
laws,  or  -deofioi,  in  the  ancient  language  of  Athens, 
though,  in  reality,  they  only  declared  and  explained 
them.  They  were  required  to  review,  every  year, 
the  whole  body  of  laws,  that  they  might  detect  any 
inconsistencies  or  superfluities,  and  discover  wheth- 
er any  laws  which  were  abrogated  were  in  the  public 
records  among  the  rest.3  Their  report  was  submit- 
ted to  the  people,  who  referred  the  necessary  alter- 
ations to  a  legislative  committee  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  called  vopoderai. 

The  chief  part  of  the  duties  of  the  thesmothetas 
consisted  in  receiving  informations,  and  bringing 
cases  to  trial  in  the  courts  of  law,  of  the  days  of 
sitting  in  which  they  gave  public  notice.*  They 
did  not  try  them  themselves,  but  seem  to  have  con- 
stituted a  sort  of  grand  jury,  or  inquest.  Thus  they 
received  hde^eis  against  parties  who  had  not  paid 
their  fines,  or  owed  any  money  to  the  state,  and  knay- 
yeXiai  against  orators  guilty  of  actions  which  dis- 
qualified them  from  addressing  the  people  ;  and  in 
default  of  bringing  the  former  parties  to  trial,  they 
lost  their  right  of  going  up  to  the  areiopagus  at  the 
•nd  of  their  year  of  office.8  Again,  indictments  for 
personal  injuries  (vftpeuc  ypaipai)  were  laid  before 
them,  as  well  as  informations  against  olive  growers, 
for  rooting  up  more  trees  than  was  allowed  to  each 
proprietor  by  law.6  So,  too,  were  the  indictments 
for  bribing  tie  Helioea,  or  any  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice at  Athens,  or  the  senate,  or  forming  clubs  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  democracy,  and  against  re- 
tained advocates  (avv-^yopoi)  who  took  bribes  either 
in  public  or  private  causes.  Again,  an  information 
was  laid  before  them  if  a  foreigner  cohabited  with 
a  citizen,  or  a  man  gave  in  marriage  as  his  own 
daughter  the  child  of  another,  or  confined  as  an 
adulterer  one  who  was  not  so.  They  also  had  to 
refer  informations  (rioayyel'tai)  to  the  people  ;  and 
where  an  information  had  been  laid  before  the  sen- 
ate, and  a  condemnation  ensued,  it  was  their  duty 
to  bring  the  judgment  into  the  courts  of  justice  for 
confirmation  or  revision. 

A  different  office  of  theirs  was  to  draw  up  and 
ratify  the  avfidoXa,  or  agreements  with  foreign 
states,  settling  the  terms  on  which  their  citizens 
should  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  citizens  of  Athens.' 
In  their  collective  capacity,  thearchons  are  said  to 
have  had  the  power  of  death  in  case  an  exile  re- 
turned to  an  interdicted  place :  they  also  superin- 
tended the  kwixeipoTovia  of  the  magistrates,  held 
every  prytany,8  and  bi  ought  to  trial  those  whom  the 

1.  (Demosth.,  Lacr.,  940. —  Anst.  ap.  Harpocr.,  8.  v.  Pole- 
march.— Pollni,  viii.,  $  92,  93.)— 2.  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  ii.,  p  17.)— 3  '.Esch.,  c.  Ctesiph.,  59.) — 4.  (Pollux,  Onom., 
viii.,  87,  86.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  Mid.,  529,  530.— Macar.,  1075.— 
Timocr.,  707.— Bdckh,  vol.  i.,  p.  59  ;  ii.,  p.  72,  traiu>3. — jEschin., 
Timarch.,  p.  5.) — 6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  ii.,  1137. — Nesera, 
1351,  1363,  1368.— Timocr.,  720.— Pciiux,  viii.,  88.— Sch5mann, 
J71.— Bockh,  i.,259,  317.)— 7.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  >ni.,  87.— Har- 
pocr., 8.  v.  Karaxciporuvla. — SchOmann,  224. — Demosth  ,  Arist., 
n30.) — R  (fKCfiiiirattTi  tl  Sokf7  ko\i*k  noynvA 
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people  deposed,  if  an  action  or  indictment  were  tht 
consequence  of  it.  Moreover,  they  allotted  the 
dicasts  or  jurymen,  and  probably  presided  at  thr 
annual  election  of  the  strategi  and  other  militarr 
officers. 

In  concluding  this  enumeration  of  the  duties  of 
the  archons,  we  may  remark  that  it  is  necessary  to 
be  cautious  in  our  interpretation  of  the  words  apxi 
and  upxovres  :  the  fact  is,  that  ia  the  Attic  oraton 
they  have  a  double  meaning,  sometimes  referring  to 
the  archons  peculiarly  so  called,  rocd  sometimes  to 
any  other  magistracy.  Thus,  in  Isasus,1  we  might, 
on  a  cursory  perusal,  infer,  that  when  a  testator  left 
his  property  away  from  his  heir-at-law,  by  what 
was  technically  called  a  eSdo-if,3  the  archon  took  the 
original  will  into  custody,  and  was  required  to  be 
present  at  the  making  of  any  addition  or  codicil  to 
it.  A  more  accurate  observation  proves  that  by  elc 
tuv  apxbvTuv  is  meant  one  of  the  darvvo/ioi,  who 
formed  a  magistracy  (iipxn)  as  well  as  the  nine  ar- 
chons. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  privileges  and 
honours  of  the  archons.3  The  greatest  of  the  fir- 
mer was  the  exemption  from  the  Hierarchies;  a  boon 
not  allowed  even  to  the  successors  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton.  As  a  mark  of  their  office,  they 
wore  a  chaplet  or  crown  of  myrtle  ;  and  if  any  one 
struck  or  abused  one  of  the  thesmothetae  or  the 
archon,  when  wearing  this  badge  of  office,  he  be- 
came aTi/ioc,  or  infamous  in  the  fullest  extent, 
thereby  losing  his  civic  rights.  The  archons,  at  the 
close  of  their  year  of  service,  were  admitted  among 
the  members  of  the  areiopagus.  {Vid.  Areiopagos.) 
The  principal  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  archons' 
and  their  duties  is  Julius  Pollux,  in  a  work  called 
'OvofiaaTLKov  :  he  was  a  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Commodus, 
A.D.  190,  to  whom  he  inscribed  his  work,  and  is 
generally  believed  to  have  borrowed  his  informaticn 
from  a  lost  treatise  of  Aristotle  on  the  "Constitution 
of  Athens."  It  is,  however,  necessary  U.  "onsul: 
the  Attic  orators,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  referen- 
ces which  are  given  in  the  course  of  this  article. 
Among  the  modern  writers,  Bockh  and  Schomann 
are  occasionally  useful,  though  they  give  no  regular 
account  of  the  archonship. 

ARCHO'NES  (ipxwvTje).  The  taxes  at  Athena 
were  let  out  to  contractors,  and  were  frequently 
farmed  by  a  company  under  the  direction  of  an 
apxuvrie,  or  chief  fanner,  who  was  the  person 
responsible  to  the  state.* 

ARCIFINTUS  AGER.    (Vid.  Agrimensores."> 

♦ARKTION  and  ARKEION  {aptcnov  and  ap- 
Keiov).  There  is  great  confusion  of  names  and 
uncertainty  in  respect  to  these  plants.  Alston  re- 
marks that  Dioscorides'  description  of  the  upxeiov 
agrees  better  with  the  character  of  the  Arctium 
Lappa,  or  Burdock,  than  his  description  of  the 
apKnov.  Sprengel,  accordingly,  holds  the  former 
to  be  the  Arctium  Lappa,  and  suggests  that  the  latter 
may  be  the  Verbascvm  fcrrughiAmm.1 

♦ARKTOS  (ipKToc).  I  The  common  Beai,  01 
Urms  Ardos,  L.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  could 
scarcely  be  acquainted  with  the  U.  maritimus.  The 
dp/croc  of  Aristotle  is  the  ordinary  Brown  Bear,  and 
the  habits  of  the  animal  are  well  described  by  him : 
"  The  bear,"  observes  this  writer,  "  ib  an  omnivor- 
ous  animal,  and,  by  the  suppleness  of  its  bodv 
climbs  trees,  and  eats  the  fruits,  and  also  legumex. 
It  also  devours  honey,  having  first  broken  up  the 
hives ;  crabs,  too,  and  ants  it  eats,  and  also  preys 
upon  flesh."  Aristotle  then  describes  how  the  ani- 
mal attacks  the  stag,  the  boar,  and  even  the  bull.*— 

1.  (De  Cleonymi  Hsered.) — 2.  (Harpocr.,  a.  v. — Istens,  irjpi 
K.\fiptav-)~ 3.  (BBckh,ii., 322.— Demosth.,  Lep.,  462,  464, 465.- 
Mid.,  524.— Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  86.) — 4.  (Andoc,  De  Mvst.,  p 
65.— B6ckh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Ath..  vol.  ii.,  p.  26,  28.  53.)— 5.  (D» 
oscor.,  iv.,  104,  105. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— -6.  (Anstot..  n 
A.,  viii.,  5.— Penny  Ojclop.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  84.) 
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ARCUS  TRIUMPHAL1S. 


11.  A  crustaceous  fish,  described  by  Anstotle. 
Most  probably  ilie  Cancer  Arclus,  or  Broad  Lobster 
of  Pennant.1 

ARCUS  (also  fornix3  and  Ka.fiu.pa),  an  arch  sus- 
pended over  the  head  of  an  aperture,  or  carried 
from  one  side  of  a  wall  to  another,  and  serving  as 
the  roof  or  ceiling  to  the  space  below.  An  arch  is 
formed  of  a  series  of  wedge-like  stones  or  of  bricks, 
supporting  each  other,  and  all  bound  firmly  together 
by  the  pressure  of  the  centre  one  upon  them,  which 
latter  is  therefore  distinguished  by  the  name  of  key- 
«tone. 

It  would  seem  that  the  arch,  as  thus  defined,  and 
as  used  by  the  Romans,  was  not  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  other- 
wise a  language  so  copious  as  theirs,  and  of  such 
ready  application,  would  not  have  wanted  a  name 
properly  Grsek  by  which  to  distinguish  it  The 
use  of  both  arches  and  vaults  appears,  however,  to 
have  existed  in  Greece  previously  to  the  Roman 
conquest,  though  not  to  have  been  in  general  prac- 
tice.* But  the  constructive  principle  by  which  an 
arch  is  made  to  hold  together,  and  to  afford  a  solid 
resistance  against  the  pressure  upon  its  circumfer- 
ence, -vas  known  to  them  even  previously  to  the 
Trojan  war,  and  its  use  is  exemplified  in  two  of  the 
earliest  buildings  now  remaining :  the  chamber 
buil*  at  Orchomenus  by  Minyas,  kins  of  Bceotia, 
desc.ibed  by  Pausanias,*  and  the  treasury  of  Atreus 
at  Mycense.*  Both  these  works  are  constructed 
under  ground,  and  each  of  them  consists  of  a  circu- 
lar chamber  formed  by  regular  courses  of  stones 
laid  horizontally  over  each  other,  each  course  pro- 
jecting towards  the  interior,  anil  beyond  the  one 
below  it,  till  they  meet  in  an  apex  over  the  centre, 
which  was  capped  by  a  large  stone,  and  thus  re- 
sembled the  inside  of  a  dome.  Each  of  the  hori- 
zontal courses  of  stones  fonned  a  perfect  circle,  or 
twc  semicircular  arches  joined  together,  as  the 
subjoined  plan  of  one  of  these  courses  will  render 
#rident. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  innermost  end  of  eacli 
Ftone  is  bevelled  off  into  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  the 
apex  of  which,  if  continued,  would  meet  in  the 
centre  ot  ihe  circle,  as  is  done  in  forming  an  arch  ; 
while  the  outer  ends  against  the  earth  are  left  rough, 
and  their  interstices  filled  up  with  small  irregular- 
shaped  stones,  the  immense  size  of  the  principal 
stones  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  continue  the  sec- 
tional cutting  throughout  their  whole  length.  In- 
deed, if  these  chambers  had  been  constructed  upon 
any  other  principle,  it  is  clear  that  the  pressure  ol" 
earth  all  round  them  would  have  caused  them  to 
collapse.  The  method  cf  construction  here  de- 
scribed was  communicated  to  the  writer  of  the 
present  article  by  the  late  Sir  William  Gell.  Thus 
it  seems  that  the  Greeks  did  understand  the  con- 
structive principle  upon  which  arches  are  formed, 


1  (An*/*.,  EL  A.,t.,1S;  Yiii., 7.) — 4.  (V,rlr..  .T.n.,  n..  Ml . 
— Cie.  in  Vbit.,  i.,  7.)~3.  (Mitford,  Principle  of  Di-ugn  in  Ar- 
Aif*rtnr«  >— 4  (ii  M.' — *  (Pm*..  ii  .  18.) 


even  in  tne  earliest  times  ;  although  it  did  not  occtt, 
to  them  to  divide  the  circle  by  a  diameter,  and  sel 
the  half  of  it  upright  to  bear  a  superincumlent 
weight.  But  they  made  use  of  a  contrivance,  ertn 
before  the  Trojan  war,  by  which  they  were  enabled 
to  gain  all  the  advantages  of  our  archway  in  making 
corridors,  or  hollow  galleries,  and  which,  m  appear- 
ance, resembled  the  pointed  arch,  such  as  is  now 
termed  Gothic.  This  was  effected  by  cutting  away 
the  superincumbent  stones  in  the  manner  already 
described,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the  horizon. 
The  mode  of  construction  and  appearance  of  the 
arches  are  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing  of  the 
walls  of  Tiryns,  copied  from  Sir  William  Cell's 
Argolis.  The  gate  of  Signia  (Scgni)  in  Lati  in 
exhibits  a  similar  example. 


Of  the  different  forms  and  curves  cf  arches  no* 
in  use,  the  only  one  adopted  by  the  Romans  was 
the  semicircle ;  and  the  use  of  this  constitutes  one 
leading  distinction  between  Greek  and  Roman  ar- 
chitecture, for  by  its  application  the  Romans  were 
enabled  to  execute  works  of  far  bolder  construction 
than  those  of  the  Greeks  :  to  erect  bridges  and 
aquseducts,  and  the  most  durable  and  massive  struc- 
tures of  brick.  *(On  the  antiquity  of  the  Arch 
among  the  Egyptians,  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks :  "There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  chambers  in  the  pavilion  of  Remeses 
III.,  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  were  arched  with  stone, 
since  the  devices  on  the  upper  part  of  their  walls 
show  that  the  fallen  roofs  had  this  form.  At  Sag- 
gira,  a  stone  arch  still  exists  of  the  time  of  the 
second  Psammiticus,  and,  consequently,  erected  GOO 
years  before  our  era ;  nor  can  any  one,  who  sees  the 
style  of  its  construction,  for  one  moment  doubt  that 
the  Egyptians  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  ejec- 
tion of  stone  vaults.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
small  quantity  of  wood  in  Egypt,  and  the  consequent 
expense  of  this  kind  of  roofing,  led  to  the  invention 
of  the  arch.  It  was  evidently  used  in  their  tombs 
as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  or  about  the  year  1540  B.C. ;  and,  judg- 
ing from  some  of  the  drawings  at  Beni  Hassan,  it 
seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Osirtasen,  whom  I  suppose  to  have  been  contempo- 
rary with  Joseph." — Manners  any/  Customs  oj  the 
Anc.  Ecntptians,  vol.  ii.,  p.  110,  117,  1st  series.) 

ARCUS  TRIUMPHALIS  (a  triumphal  arch), 
an  entire  structure,  forming  a  passage-way,  and 
erected  in  honour  of  an  individual,  or  in  commem- 
oration of  a  conquest.  Triumphal  arc*" 98  were 
built  across  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  and, 
according  to  the  space  of  their  respective  localities, 
consisted  of  a  single  archway,  or  a  central  one  foi 
carriages,  and  »wo  smaller  ones  on  "ach  side  fo» 
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loot -passengers,  which  sometimes  have  side  com- 
munications with  the  centre.  Those  actually  made 
use  of  on  the  occasion  of  a  triumphal  entry  and  pro- 
cession were  merely  temporary  and  hastily  erected, 
and,  having  served  their  purpose,  were  taken  down 
again,  and  sometimes  replaced  by  others  of  more 
durable  materials. 

Stmtinius  is  the  first  upon  record  who  erected 
anything  of  the  kind.  He  built  an  arch  in  the 
Forum  Boarium,  about  B.C.  196,  and  another  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  each  of  which  was  surmounted 
by  gilt  statues.1  Six  years  afterward,  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  built  another  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  on 
which  he  placed  seven  gilt  statues  ana  two  figures 
of  horses;3  and  in  B.C.  121,  Fabius  Maximus  built 
a  fourth  in  the  Via  Sacra,  which  is  called  by  Cicero' 
the  Fornix  Fabvmvs.  None  of  these  remain,  the 
Arch  of  Augustus  at  Rimini  being  one  of  the  earli- 
est among  those  still  standing. 

There  are  twenty-one  arches  recorded  by  different 
writers  as  having  been  erected  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
five  of  which  now  remain:  t.  Arcus  Drusi,  which 
was  erected  to  the  honour  of  Claudius  Drusus  on 
the  Appian  Way.4  2.  Arcus  Titi,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  which  was  erected  to  the  honour  of  Titus, 
after  his  conquest  of  Judaea,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  finished  till  after  his  death;  since  in  the 
inscription  upon  it  he  is  called  LHvus,  and  he  is  also 
represented  as  being  carried  up  to  heaven  upon  an 
eagle.  The  bas-reliefs  of  this  arch  represent  the 
spoils  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  carried  in 
triumphal  procession.  This  arch  has  only  a  single 
opening,  with  two  columns  of  the  Roman  or  Com- 
posite order  on  each  side  of  it.  3.  Arcus  Septimii 
Severi,  which  was  erected  by  the  senate  (A.D.  207) 
at  the  end  of  the  Via  Sacra,  in  honour  of  that  em- 
peror and  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  on 
account  ol  his  conquest  of  the  Parthians  and  Ara- 
bians. 4.  Arcus  GaUimi,  erected  to  the  honour  of 
Gallienus  by  a  private  individual,  M.  Aurelius 
Victor.  5.  Amis  Constantini,  which  is  larger  and 
more  profusely  ornamented  than  the  Arch  of  Titus. 
It  has  three  arches  in  each  front,  with  columns  sim- 
ilarly disposed,  and  statues  on  the  entablatures  over 
them,  which,  with  the  other  sculptured  ornaments, 
originally  decorated  the  Arch  of  Trajan. 

ARCUS  (/3m>c,  toZov),  the  bow  used  for  shooting 
arrows.  The  bow  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all 
weapons,  and  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  in 
general.  ise  orz;  the  globe,  both  among  civilized 
and  ba/oarous  nations.  Hence  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ascribed  to  it  a  mythical  origin,  some  say- 
ing that  it  was  the  invention  of  Apollo,  who  taught 
the  use  of  it  to  the  Cretans,1  and  others  attributing 
the  discovery  either  to  Scythes  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
or  to  Peoes  the  son  of  Perseus.'  These  several 
fables  indicate  nothing  more  than  the  very  superior 
skill  and  celebrity  of  the  Cretans,  the  Scythians, 
and  the  Persians  in  archery.  The  use  of  the  bow 
is,  however,  characteristic  of  Asia  rather  than  of 
Europe.  In  the  Roman  armies  it  was  scarcely  ever 
employed  except  by  auxiliaries ;  and  these  auxili- 
aries, called  sngitlani,  were  chiefly  Cretans  and 
Arabians.7 

Likewise  in  the  Grecian  armies,  archers  acted 
only  a  subordinate  though  important  part.  Their 
position  was  in  the  rear;  and,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  protection  afforacd  by  the  heavy-armed  sol- 
diers, who  occupied  the  front  ranks,  their  skill  was 
rendered  very  effective  in  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy.  Thus  Homer8  gives  a  long  list  of  names 
m  the  Trojan  army  of  men  slain  by  the  arrows  of 
Teucer,  the  son  of  Telamon,  who  accomplished 

1.  (Liv.,  xi  mi.,  27  )— 2.  (Liv.,  xxxvii.,  3.)— 3.  (in  Verr  i 
.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  i.)— 5.  (Diod.  Sic,  v.,  74.)— 6.  (Plin.,  h! 
H.,  vii.,  56.)— 7.  (Liv.,  xxxvii.,  40  ;  xlii.,  35.— Compare  Xen 
Anab.,  i.,  2,  «  9 :  Kpijrt;  to^toi.— Arrian,  Exp.  Al.,  i.,  8,  6  8 : 
"K-?">>"<»«.  th»  Cretan,  leader  of  the  archers  "  E&flug<£rac, 
•  l/>Ae.  "  'ofriflymr  n  III.,  nil  ,  266-315.1 


this  object  by  sheltering  himself  under  thf  ampii 

shield  of  his  brother  Ajax. 

Among  the  Scythians  and  Asiatics,  arche-y  was 
universally  practised,  and  became  the  principal 
method  of  attack.  In  the  description  given  by  He- 
rodotus1 of  the  accoutremei  is  of  the  numerous  and 
vast  nations  which  composed  the  army  of  Xttxes, 
we  observe  that  not  only  Arabians,  MedeSj  Parthi- 
ans, Scythians,  and  Persians,  but  nearly  all  the  othet 
troops  without  exception,  used  the  bow,  although 
there  were  differences  characteristic  of  the  several 
countries  in  respect  to  its  size,  its  form,  and  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  was  made.  Thus  the  Indians 
and  some  others  had  bows,  as  well  as  arrows,  made 
of  a  cane  (KaXa/ioq),  which  was  perhaps  the  bamboo. 

Herodotus  also  alludes  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
Scythian  bow.  Various  authorities  conspire  to  show 
that  it  corresponded  with  the  upper  of  the  two  fig- 
ures here  exhibited,  which  is  taken  from  one  of  Sit 


W.  Hamilton's  fictile  vases.  It  shows  the  Scythian 
or  Parthian  bow  unstrung,  and  agrees  with  the  form 
of  that  now  used  by  the  Tartars,  the  modern  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  ancient  Scythas.  In  conformity 
with  this  delineation,  an  unlettered  rustic,  who  had 
seen  the  name  of  Theseus  (9HCETC),  says  that  thf 
third  letter  was  like  a  Scythian  bow.a 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Grecian  bow,  Jie  usual  foim 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  lower  of  the  preceding  fig- 
ures, has  a  double  curvature,  consisting  of  two  cii  • 
cular  portions  united  by  the  handle.  The  fabrica- 
tion and  use  of  bows  of  this  kind  are  described  by 
Homer*  in  the  following  manner:  Pandarus,  the 
Lycian  archer,  having  obtained  the  long  horns  of  a 
species  of  wild  goat,  had  them  smoothed  and  polish- 
ed by  a  bowman  (icepao!;6oc:  tektuv),  fitted  to  one 
another  at  the  base,  and  fastened  together  by  means 
of  a  riiig  of  gold  {vp/voty  Kopavv).  Preparing  to 
shoot,  he  lowers  his  body  (jrort  yaiy  ayiOiivaq.  Corn- 
are  the  next  woodcut).  His  companions  cover 
im  with  their  shields.  Having  fitted  the  arrow,  he 
draws  the  string  towards  his  breast  ^vevpiiv  /ia$# 
weXaoev).  The  bow  (/Jtoc,  as  opposed  to  vevpr/) 
twangs,  the  string  resounds,  and  the  an  jw  flies  to 
reach  its  mark.  We  see  this  action  exhibited  in 
the  following  outline  of  a  statue  belonging  to  th> 


group  of  the  JEgina  marbles,  and  ;jerhaps>  i  early  at 


1.  (Tii.,  61-80.)— 2.  (Ap.  Athen.,  x.,  p.  454,  d.— Compan 
Theocr.,  xiii.,  56,  and  SchoL  in  loc. — Lycophr.,  914. — Amis 
MarcelL,  xxii.,  8.— Diod.  Sic,  1.  c.)— 3.  (II.,  iv.,  105-126.) 
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md  as  the  age  of  Homer  himsell.1  The  bow,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  this  statue,  was  probably  ol  bronze, 
*nd  has  been  lest. 

It  is  evident  that  a  bow,  made  and  handled  in  the 
manner  here  described,  could  not  be  longer  than 
three  or  lour  feet,  and  must  have  been  lar  less  pow- 
erful than  the  Scythian  bow.  On  account  of  the 
material,  it  is  often  called  by  the  classical  authors 
t  hen  tKepac,*  cornu'). 

This  difference  of  size  and  form  caused  a  differ- 
inc*  also  in  the  mode  of  drawing  the  bow.  The 
Gieek,  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  drew  his  right 
hand  with  the  string  towards  his  breast,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  jEgineian  statue,  in  Homer's  account 
of  Pandarus,  andin  Virgil's  description*  of  Camilla; 
the  Scythian,  on  the  contrary,  advancing  boldly  to- 
wards the  enemy,  and  often  on  horseback,  obliged 
by  the  length  of  his  bow,  which  he  held  vertically, 
to  avoid  stooping  and  to  elevate  his  left  hand,  drew 
the  other  up  to  his  right  ear,  as  is  practised  by  our 
archers  in  the  present  day.*  The  Oriental  arrow 
was  long  and  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  bow,*  and 
was  sent,  as  Procopius  observes,  with  such  force 
that  no  shield  or  thorax  could  resist  it. 

The  bow  was  sometimes  adorned  with  gold 
("whence  aureus  arms'1).  The  golden  ring,  or  han- 
dle, has  been  already  mentioned.  Apollo  is  called 
by  Homer  "  the  god  of  the  stiver  bow"  (apyvpoTofrc). 

The  bowstring  was  twisted,  and  was  made  efther 
of  thongs  of  leather  {yevpa  floeia*),  of  horse-hair 
(Inneta  rp^(j<rt{-9),  or  of  the  hide,  or  perhaps  the  in- 
testines, of  the  horse  (nervus  equiniis10). 

When  not  used,  the  bow  was  put  into  a  case  (rof- 
o&)kt),  yupvroc,  Corytxis),  which  was  made  of  leather 
(tcorteum11),  and  sometimes  ornamented  {tyaeivoc1*). 
The  bowcase  is  often  repeated  and  very  conspicu- 
ous in  the  sculptured  bas-reliefs  of  Persepolis.  Thus 
encased,  the  bow  was  either  hung  upon  a  peg"  or 
carried  on  the  shoulders.1* 

Among  the  Greek  and  Roman  divinities,  the  use 
of  the  bow  is  attributed  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Cupid,  ami 
Hercules  ;  and  they  are  often  represented  armed 
frith  it  in  ancient  works  of  art.    (  Viil.  Sagitta.) 

ARDA'LION  (apduXiov  or  upiMiviov),  also  called 
Serpaicov  from  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made, 
was  a  vessel  of  water,  which  stood  before  the  door 
of  a  house  in  which  there  was  a  dead  body,  in  order 
that  those  who  had  been  with  the  corpse  might  pu- 
rify themselves  by  sprinkling  the  water  on  their  per- 
sons." 

•ARiyEA  (tpuAior),  the  Heron.  Aristotle"  de- 
scribes three  species:  1.  The  ipudti(  ntXloc,  the 
Ardea  ciiierea  cristata.,  L.,  or  common  Heron.  2. 
The  XrvKoc,  the  Ardea  alba,  or  Great  r'gret.  :\  The 
iiarepiac,  the  Ardea  ttellaris,  or  European  liitiern. 
This  last  is  remarkable  for  Hying  very  high,  and 
hence  its  name  (aartpiar,  steUanx).  as  if  it  flew  up 
to  the  veiy  stars.  Its  attitude  also,  when  at  rest,  is 
very  singular,  the  beak  being  raised  up  to  the  heav- 
ens." Virgil's  description  of  the  soaring  flight  of 
this  bird  is  admirably  true  to  nature: 

"  Nnlasqii*  palu/les 
Peseril,  at/pi*  alln.ni  niqrra  valid  ardea  nubern.'"* 
There  is  a  small  species  of  heron  which  Gesner 
supposes  may  have  been  the  kXafie  of  Oppmri 
Some  late  authors,  however,  would  rather  reler  thp 
fAa<*,if  to  the  Coot,  or  Fuhea  atra,  L." 

A'REA  (iiXuc  or  iDun),  the  threshing-floor,  was 
a  raised  place  in  the  field,  open  on  all  sides  to  the 

i.  (Compare  Viru.,  IR\.,  II.,  858-8A2.)— 2.  (Aniu-rmin,  hi.— 
Horn  ,  Ol.,  ixi.,  395.)--3.  (Vug.,  jEn.,  xi.,  859.)— 4.  (I.  c.) — S. 
(EuUath..in  II.,  it.,  p.  450  — P  ITJOOpM  Bell.  Per*.,  I.) — o\  (See 
Ken.,  u  muted  under  Ansa)— 7.  (Vinr.,  J&n.,  xi..  (152.) — 8. 
lIl.tT-  121)— 9.  (Heiyrh.)— 10.  [JF.n.,  ix.,  022.) — II.  (Fe«tin.) 
-U.  (Horn.,  Od.,  mi.,  55.)— 13.  (Od.,  L  c.) — 14.  <ri*f  Au»i«* 
huw.  II.,  i..  45.—  Mn.,  n.,  «52  .)— 15.  (Herych.,  •.  Pollux, 
Onoi».,Tiii.,7.)—  In.  (H.  A  ,  ix.,  2.)— 17.  (C  iivier'i  Animal  Kini?- 
ionx,  vol.  .,  p.  176,  tr&nil.) — 18.  (Gflor*..  i.,  3<M.) — It)  (AiUm», 
•  ppewi..  •.  v  ) 


wind.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  » take  this  ttjoi 
hard;  it  was  sometimes  paved  with  flint  stones,1  but 
more  usually  covered  with  clay  and  smoothed  with 
a  great  roller.*  It  was  also  customary  to  cover  it 
with  lees  of  oil,  which  prevented  insects  injuring  it, 
or  grass  growing  upon  it.*  •  The  grains  of  the  com 
were  beaten  out  by  the  hoofs  of  cattle  trailing  upon 
it,  or  by  flails  (Justes*). 

AREIOP'AGUS  '6  'Xpeioc  rcayoc,  or  1  ill  of  Ares), 
at  Athens,  was  a  reeky  eminence,  lying  to  the  west 
of,  and  not  far  from,  the  Acropolis.  To  account  for 
the  name,  various  stories  were  told.  Thus,  some 
said  that  it  was  so  called  from  the  Amazons,  the 
daughters  of  Ares,  having  encamped  there  when 
they  attacked  Athens ;  others  again,  as  .52schylus, 
from  the  sacrifices  there  offered  to  that  god ;  while 
the  more  received  opinion  connected  the  name  with 
the  legend  of  Ares  having  been  brought  to  trial  there 
by  Poseidon,  for  the  murder  of  his  son  Halirrho- 
hius.5  To  none,  however,  of  these  legends  did  the 
place  owe  its  fame,  but  rather  to  the  council  (  H  tv 
'Kpeiifi  ndyy  povXr))  which  held  its  sittings  there, 
and  was  sometimes  called  'H  avu  jiovlrj,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  which  sa: 
in  the  Cerameicus  within  the  city.  That  it  was  a 
body  of  very  remote  antiquity,  acting  as  a  criminal 
tribunal,  was  evidently  believed  by  the  Athenians 
themselves.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the 
express  assertions  of  the  orators,  and  the  legend  of 
Orestes  having  been  tried  before  the  council  for  the 
murder  of  his  mother :  a  trial  which  took  place  be- 
fore Athena,  and  which  jEschylus  represents  as  the 
origin  of  the  court  itself.  Again,  we  find  that,  even 
before  the  first  Messenian  war  (B.C.  740)  began,  the 
Messenian  king  offered  to  refer  the  points  in  dispute 
to  the  Argi/e  Amphictiony,  or  the  Athenian  Arei- 
opagus;*  a  proof  not  only  of  the  existence  of  the 
body,  but  also  that  it  had.  already  obta iced  consid- 
erable reputation  for  equity  in  its  decisions  ;  a  repu. 
tation  which  it  must  have  taken  some  time  to  estab- 
lish. 

There  is  sufficient  proof,  then,  that  the  Areiopa- 
gus  existed  before  the  time  of  Solon,  thcugh  he  is 
admitted  to  have  so  far  modified  its  constitution  and 
sphere  of  duty  that  he  might  almost  be  called  its 
founder.  What  that  original  constitution  was  musi 
in  some  degree  be  left  to  conjecture,  though  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  aristocratical, 
the  members  being  taken,  like  the  Ephetse,  from  the 
noble  patrician  families  (apiarivdr/v).  We  may  re- 
mark that,  after  the  time  of  Solon  th°  Ephetae,  fifty- 
one  in  number,  sat  collectively  :'n  four  different 
courts,  and  were  charged  with  the  hearing  of  such 
cases  of  accidental  or  justifiable  homicide  as  admit- 
ted of  or  required  expiation  before  the  accused  could 
resume  the  civil  anu  religious  rights  he  had  lost :  a 
resumption  impossible  in  cases  of  wilful  murder,  the 
capital  punishment  for  which  could  only  be  escaped 
by  banishment  for  life,  so  that  no  expiation  was  re- 
quired or  given.'  Now  the  Epheta?  formerly  ad- 
ministered justice  in  five  courts,  and  for  this  and 
other  reasons  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  and 
the  Areiopagus  then  formed  one  court,  which  deci- 
ded in  all  cases  of  murder,  whether  wilful  or  acci- 
dental. In  support  of  this  view,  it  has  been  urged 
that  the  separation  of  functions  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  that  change  of  Solon  which  made  the  Arei- 
opagus no  longer  an  aristocratic  body,  while  the 
Ephetae  remained  so,  and,  as  such,  were  competent 
to  administer  the  rites  ol  expiation,  forming,  as  they 
did,  a  part  of  the  sacred  law  of  Athens,  and  there- 
fore left  in  the  hands  of  the  old  patricians,  even  af- 
ter the  loss  of  their  political  privileges.  On  this 
point  we  may  remark,  that  the  connexion  insisted 

I.  (Colnm.,  i.,  «.)— J.  (Virg.,  Oeorv.,  i.,  178.)— S.  (Cxto,  V* 
Re  Rim.,  91,  129.)— 4.  (Colnm.,  n.,  21  )— 5.  (Domorth.,  Aru, 
p.  <M2.— &%rhy\.,  Eumen.,  «W.>— fl.  (Piua.,  it.,  5,  1.-  Thirl 
wall,  lli.t  Greece.  toI.  i..  p.  MS.) — 7.  i  Vol  In.  Euseo.,  #4.  - 
Pollux,  (room..  Tin.,  Its.) 
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od  may  to  a  great  extent  be  true ;  but  that  there 

was  not  a  complete  identity  of  functions  is  proved 
by  Plutarch  {Solon),  in  a  quotation  from  the  laws 
of  Solon,  showing  that  even  before  that  legislator 
the  Areiopagi'es  and  Ephetae  were  in  some  cases 
distinct. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  the  article  Archon,  that 
the  principal  change  introduced  by  Solon  in  the 
constitution  of  Athens  was  to  make  the  qualification 
for  office  depend,  not  on  birth,  but  property ;  also 
that,  agreeably  to  his  reforms,  the  nine  archons,  af- 
ter an  unexceptionable  discharge  of  their  duties, 
"  vent  up"  to  the  Areiopagus,  and  became  members 
of  it  for  life,  unless  expelled  for  misconduct.1 

The  council  then,  after  his  time,  ceased  to  be  aris- 
to  ratic  in  constitution ;  but,  as  we  learn  from  Attic 
Wi  iters,  continued  so  in  spirit.  In  fact,  Solon  is 
said  to  have  formed  the  two  councils,  the  senate 
and  the  Areiopagus,  to  be  a  check  upon  the  democ- 
racy ;  that,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  the  state, 
riding  upon  them  as  anchors,  might  be  less  tossed 
by  storms."  Nay,  even  after  the  archons  were  no 
longer  elected  by  suffrage,  but  by  lot,  and  the  office 
was  thrown  open  by  Aristeides  to  all  the  Athenian 
citizens,  the  "upper  council"  still  retained  its  former 
tone  of  feeling.  We  learn,  indeed,  from  Isocrates,3 
that  no  one  was  so  bad  as  not  to  put  off  his  old  hab- 
its on  becoming  an  Areiopagite ;  and,  though  this 
may  refer  to  private  rather  than  public  conduct,  we 
may  not  unreasonably  suppose  that  the  political 
principles  of  the  younger  would  always  be  modified 
by  the  older  and  more  numerous  me  mbers  :  a  modi- 
fication wliich,  though  continually  less  in  degree, 
would  still  be  the  same  in  direction,  and  make  the 
Areiopagus  what  Pericles  found  it,  a  counteracting 
force  to  the  democracy.  Moreover,  besides  these 
changes  in  its  constitution,  Solon  altered  and  ex- 
tended its  functions.  Before  his  time  it  was  only  a 
criminal  court,  trying  cases  of  "  wilful  murder  and 
wounding,  of  arson  and  poisoning,"5  whereas  he 
gave  it  extensive  powers  of  a  censorial  and  political 
nature.  Thus  we  learn  that  he  made  the  council 
an  "overseer  of  everything,  and  thp  guardian  of  the 
laws,"  empowering  it  to  inquire  how  any  one  got 
his  living,  and  to  punish  the  idle.4 

We  learn  from  other  authorities  that  the  Areiopa- 
gites  were  "  superintendents  of  good  order  and  de- 
cency," terms  rather  unlimited  and  undefined,  as  it 
is  not  improbable  Solon  wished  to  leave  their  au- 
thority. There  are,  however,  recorded  some  par- 
ticular instances  of  its  exertion.6  Thus  we  find 
that  they  called  persons  to  account  for  extravagant 
and  dissolute  living,  and  that,  too,  even  in  the  later 
days  of  Athenian  history.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
occasionally  rewarded  remarkable  cases  of  indus- 
try, and,  in  company  with  certain  officers  called 
yuvatfriwOjUotmadedorniciliary  visits  at  private  enter- 
tainments, to  see  that  the  number  of  guests  was  not 
too  large,  and  also  for  other  purposes.  But  their 
censorial  and  political  authority  was  not  confined 
to  matters  of  this  subordinate  character.  We  learn 
from  Aristotle,8  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Median  inva- 
sion, when  there  was  no  money  in  the  public  treas- 
ury, the  Areiopagus  advanced  .light  drachmae  a  man 
to  each  of  the  sailors :  a  statement  which  proves 
'.hat  they  had  a  treasury  of  their  own,  rather  than 
any  conirol  over  the  public  finances,  as  some  have 
inferred  from  it.'  Again  we  are  told8  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  they  seized  and  put 
to  death  those  who  deserted  their  country,  and  that 
they  were  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  chief 
preservation  of  the  city. 


1.  (Dinarr.,  c.  Demosth.,  p.  07.— Plutarch,  Vit.  Sol.) — 2. 
(Areiop.,  147.) — 3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  117.—  Demosth.,  Ans., 
827.)— 4.  (Plutarch,  Vit.  Sol.— Isocr.,  Areiop.,  147.)— 5.  (Athe- 
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It  is  probable  that  public  opinion  Mipporte..  tneni 
in  acts  of  this  kind,  wHhout  the  aid  »>i  which  they 
must  have  been  powerless  for  any  such  objects.  In 
connexion  with  this  point,  we  may  add  that,  when 
heinous  crimes  had  notoriously  been  committed,  but 
the  guilty  parties  were  not  known,  or  no  accuse! 
appeared,  trie  Areiopagus  inquired  into  th»  subject, 
and  reported  (dno<paiveiv)  to  the  denius.  The  re- 
port or  information  was  called  uTrdqaatf.  This  was 
a  duty  which  they  sometimes  undertook  on  theii 
own  responsibility,  and  in  the  exercise  ol  an  old- 
established  right,  and  sometimes  on  the  order  of  the 
demus.1  Nay,  to  such  an  extent  did  they  carry  this 
power,  that  on  one  occasion  they  apprehended  an 
individual  (Antiphon)  who  had  been  acquitted  by 
the  general  assembly,  and  again  brought  him  to  a 
trial,  which  ended  in  his  condemnation  and  death.' 
Again  we  find  them  revoking  an  appointment 
whereby  iEschines  was  made  the  advocate  of 
Athens  before  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  sub- 
stituting Hyperides  in  his  room.  In  these  two 
cases,  also,  they  were  most  probably  supported  by 
public  opinion,  or  by  a  strong  party  in  the  state.3 

They  also  had  duties  connected  with  religion, 
one  of  which  was  to  superintend  the  sacred  olives 
growing  about  Athens,  and  try  those  who  were 
charged  with  destroying  them.*  We  read,  too, 
that  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  religious  cen- 
sors, they  on  one  occasion  examined  whether  the 
wife  of  the  king  archon  was,  as  required  by  law,  an 
Athenian ;  and  finding  she  was  not,  imposed  a  fine 
upon  her  husband.6  We  learn  from  the  same  pas- 
sage that  it  was  their  office  generally  to  punish  the 
impious  and  irreligious.  Again  we  are  told,  though 
rather  in  a  rhetorical  way,  that  they  relieved  the 
needy  from  the  resources  of  the  rich,  controlled  the 
studies  and  education  of  the  young,  and  interfered 
with  and  punished  public  characters  as  such.' 

Independent,  then,  of  its  jurisdiction  as  a  crimi- 
nal court  in  cases  of  wilful  murder,  which  Solon 
continued  to  the  Areiopagus,  its  influence  must 
have  been  sufficiently  great  to  have  been  a  consid- 
erable obstacle  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  de- 
mocracy at  the  expense  of  the  other  parties  in  the 
state.  In  fact,  Plutarch'  i  ^pressly  states  that  So- 
lon had  this  object  in  view  in  its  reconstruction; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  Pericles,  who  never 
was  an  archon  or  Areiopagite,  and  who  was  oppo- 
sed to  the  aristocracy  for  many  reasons,  resolved  to 
diminish  its  power  and  circumscribe  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. His  coadjutor  in  this  work  was  Ephialtes,  a 
statesman  of  inflexible  integrity,  and  also  a  military 
commander.9  They  experienced  much  opposition 
in  their  attempts,  not  only  in  the  assembly,  but  also 
on  the  stage,  where  iEschylus  produced  his  tragedy 
of  the  Eumenides,  the  object  of  which  was  to  im- 
press upon  the  Athenians  the  dignity,  the  sacred- 
ness,  and  constitutional  worth  of  the  institution 
which  Pericles  and  Ephialtes  wished  to  reform. 
He  reminds  the  Athenians  that  it  was  a  tribunal 
instituted  by  their  patron  goddess  Athena,  and  puts 
into  her  mouth  a  popular  harangue  full  of  warnings 
against  innovations,  and  admonishing  them  to  leave 
the  Areiopagus  in  possession  of  its  old  and  well 
grounded  rights,  that  under  its  watchful  guardian- 
ship they  might  sleep  in  security.9  Still  the  oppo- 
sition failed  :  a  decree  was  carried,  by  which,  as 
Aristotle  says,  the  Areiopagus  was  "  mutilated," 
and  many  of  its  hereditary  rights  abolished.10  Ci- 
cero, who  in  one  place  speaks  of  the  council  as 
governing  Athens,  observes  in  another,  that  fron) 
that  time  all  authority  was  vested  in  the  eclesia 
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and  the  state  robbed  of  its  ornament  and  honour. 
Plutarch1  tells  us  that  the  people  deprived  the 
Areiopagus  of  nearly  all  its  judicial  authority 
(raf  Kpiaeic  tt2.t/v  oXiyuv  aKuaag),  establishing  an 
unmixed  democracy,  and  making  themselves  su- 
preme in  the  courts  of  justice,  as  if  there  had  for- 
merly been  a  superior  tribunal.  But  we  infer  from 
another  passage  that  the  council  lost  considerable 
authority  in  matters  of  state;  for  we  learn  that 
Athens  then  entered  upon  a  career  oi  conquest  and 
aggrandizement  to  which  she  had  previously  been 
l  stranger;  that,  "  like  a  rampant  horse,  she  would 
not  obey  the  reins,  but  snapped  at  Euboea,  and  leap- 
sd  upon  the  neighbouring  islands."  These  ac- 
counts in  themselves,  and  as  compared  with  others, 
are  sufficiently  vague  and  inconsistent  to  perplex 
ind  embarrass ;  accordingly,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  alterations 
which  Pericles  effected;  some,  among  whom  we 
may  mention  Mi'iller,a  are  of  opinion  that  he  depri- 
ved the  Areiopagus  of  their  old  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  wilful  murder;  and  one  of  his  chief  arguments 
is,  that  ii  was  evidently  the  design  of  iEschylus  to 
support  them  in  this  prerogative,  which  therefore 
must  have  been  assailed.  For  a  sufficient  answer 
to  this,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Thirl- 
wall's  remarks,3  merely  stating,  in  addition,  that 
Demosthenes*  expressly  affirms,  that  neither  tyrant 
nor  democracy  had  ever  dared  to  take  away  from 
them  this  jurisdiction.  In  addition  to  which,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  consequences  ascribed  to  the 
innovation  do  not  seem  to  us  to  indicate  that  the  Arei- 
opagus lost  its  authority  as  a  criminal  tribunal,  but 
rather  that  it  was  shorn  of  its  power  as  superin- 
tending the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  citizens,  both 
in  civil  and  religious  matters,  and  as  exercising 
some  control  over  their  decisions.  Now  an  author- 
ity of  the  former  kind  seems  far  removed  from  any 
political  influence,  and  the  popular  belief  as  to  its 
origin  would  have  made  it  a  dangerous  object  of 
attack,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  satisfaction 
the  verdicts  had  always  given.  We  may  observe, 
too,  that  one  of  the  chief  features  of  a  democracy 
is  to  make  all  the  officers  of  the  state  responsible; 
and  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the  changes 
inlioduced  by  Ephialtes  was  to  make  the  Areiopa- 
gus, like  other  functionaries,  accountable  to  the  de- 
mus  for  their  administration,  as,  indeed,  we  know 
they  afterward  were.'  This  simple  regulation  would 
evidently  have  made  them  subservient,  as  they  seem 
to  have  been,  to  public  opinion ;  whereas  no  such 
subserviency  is  recorded  in  criminal  matters,  their 
tribunal,  on  the  contrary,  being  always  spoken  of  as 
most  just  and  holy;  so  much  so,  that  Demosthenes 
says*  that  not  even  the  condemned  whispered  an 
insinuation  against  the  righteousness  of  their  ver- 
dicts. Indeed,  the  proceedings  before  the  Areiopa- 
gus, in  cases  of  murder,  were,  by  their  solemnity 
and  fairness,  well  calculated  to  ensure  just  decis- 
ions. The  process  was  as  follows:  The  king  ar- 
chon'  brought  the  case  into  court,  and  sat  as  one  of 
the  judges,  who  were  assembled  in  the  open  air, 
probably  to  guard  against  any  contamination  from 
the  criminal.*  The  accuser,  who  was  said  eir 
'Kpciav  iTuynv  lirtnicfjirTeiv,  first  came  forward  to 
make  a  solemn  oath  (6iu/ina'ia)  that  his  accusation 
was  true,  standing  over  the  slaughtered  victims, 
and  imprecating  extirpation  upon  himself  and  his 
whole  family  were  it  not  so.  The  accused  then 
denied  the  charge  with  the  same  solemnity  and 
form  of  oath.    Each  party  then  stated  his  case  with 
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I  all  possible  plainness,  keeping  strictly  to  tl.  e  sur> 
Meet,  and  not  lieintr  allowed  to  appeal  in  any  way  to 
the  feelings  or  passion*  of  the  judges.1  After  the 
first  spe°ch,a  a  criminal  accused  of  murder  might 
J  remove  from  Athens,  and  thus  avoid  the  capital 
1  punishment  fixed  by  Draco's  6eo/W,  which  on  this 
point  were  still  in  force.  Except  in  cases  of  parri- 
cide, neither  the  accuser  nor  the  court  had  pc  ver  to 
prevent  this;  but  the  party  who  thus  evaded  tht 
extreme  punishment  was  not  allowed  to  return 
home;'  and  when  any  decree  was  passed  at  Ath- 
ens to  legalize  the  return  of  exiles,  an  exception 
was  always  made  against  those  who  had  thus  left 
their  country.* 

The  reputation  of  the  Areiopagus  as  a  criminal 
court  was  of  long  continuance,  as  we  may  learn 
from  an  anecdote  of  Aulus  Gellius.  who  tells  us' 
that  C.  Dolabella,  proconsul  of  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Asia,  referred  a  case  which  perplexed  him- 
self and  his  council  to  the  Areiopagus  (ul  ad  juiiices 
graviores  exercilatioresque) ;  they  ingeniously  settled 
the  matter  by  ordering  the  parties  to  appear  thai 
day  100  years  (ccnlcs'mw  anno  at/csse).  They  exist- 
ed in  name,  indeed,  till  a  very  late  period.  Thus 
we  find  Cicero  mentions  the  council  in  his  letters;* 
and  under  the  Emperors  Gratian  and  Theodosius 
(A.D.  380),  'Pov<j>io<;  <P^orof  is  called  proconsul  of 
Greece,  and  an  Areiopagite.7 

Of  the  respectability  and  moral  worth  of  the 
council,  and  the  respect  that  was  paid  to  it,  we 
have  abundant  proof  in  the  writings  of  the  orators, 
where,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  it  men- 
tioned except  in  terms  of  praise.  Thus  Lysias 
speaks  of  it  as  most  righteous  and  venerable  ;* 
and  so  great  was  the  respect  paid  to  its  members, 
that  it  was  considered  rude  in  the  demus  laughing 
in  their  presence,  while  one  of  them  was  making  an 
address  to  the  assembly  on  a  subject  they  had  been 
deputed  to  investigate.  This  respect  might,  of 
course,  facilitate  the  resumption  of  some  of  theii 
lost  power,  more  especially  as  they  were  sometime? 
intrusted  with  inquiries  on  behalf  of  the  state,  as 
on  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
when  they  were  made  a  sort  of  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  buildings  about  the 
Pnyx,  and  decide  upon  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
some  proposed  alterations.  Isocrates,  indeed,  even 
in  his  time,  when  the  previous  inquiry  or  Snxt/jaaia 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  speaks  well  of  their  moral 
influence;  but,  shortly  after  the  age  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  a  change  had  taken  place ;  they  had  lost 
much  of  their  respectability,  and  were  but  ill  fitted 
to  enforce  a  conduct  in  others  which  they  did  no' 
observe  themselves. 

The  case  of  St.  Paul  is  generally  quoted  as  .  _ 
instance  of  their  authority  in  religious  matters;  bat 
the  words  of  the  sacred  historian  do  not  necessarily 
imply  that  he  was  brought  before  the  council,  Ii 
may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  they  certainly 
took  cognisance  of  the  introduction  of  new  and  un- 
authorized forms  of  religious  worship,  called  km- 
firm  iepu,  in  contradistinction  to  the  ndrpia  or  older 
rites  of  the  state.*  There  was  also  a  tradition  thai 
Plato  was  deterred  from  mentioning  the  name  of 
Moses  as  a  teacher  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  by 
his  fear  of  the  Areiopagus.1* 

Wiih  respect  to  the  number  of  ihe  AreiopagU"  •'- 
its  original  form,  a  poinl  of  no  great  moment,  the:., 
are  various  accounts;  but  it  is  plain  that  there  could 
have  been  no  fiied  number  when  the  archons  be- 
came members  of  this  body  at  the  expiration  of 
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iheir  year  of  office.  Lysias,  ii  deed,  speaks  of  i 
them1  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Areiopagus  even 
during  that  time;  a  statement  wliich  can  only  be 
reconciled  with  the  general  opinion  on  the  subjeci, 
by  supposing  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  council 
during  their  year  of  office,  but  were  n  >t  permanent 
members  till  the  end  of  that  time,  and  after  passing 
a  satisfactory  examination. 

A.RE'NA.    (Vid.  Amphitheatrum.) 

ARETAL'OGI  were  persons  whose  occupation 
appears  to  have  been  to  amuse  the  company  at  the 
Roman  dinner-tables."  They  seem  to  have  been 
looked  upon  with  some  contempt,  as  Juvenal  speaks 
of  the  mendax  arelalogus.3  Casaubon  thinks  that 
they  were  poor  philosophers,  of  the  Cynic  and  Stoic 
schools,  who,  being  unable  to  procure  followers,  de- 
jvered  their  discourses  on  virtue  and  vice  at  the 
dinners  of  the  rich,  and  that  they  were  the  same  as 
those  whom  Seneca4  calls  circulatores  philosophos? 
Ruperti  says  that  they  were  persons  who  boasted 
of  their  own  valour  (dpe-n?),  like  the  Miles  gloriosus 
of  Plautus.6  Turnebus  takes  the  word  to  mean 
"  sayers  of  pleasant  things,"  from  uperoc,  pleasant."1 

ARGE'I.  We  learn  from  Livy8  that  Numa  con- 
secrated places  for  the  celebration  of  religious  ser- 
vices, which  were  called  by  the  pontifices  "  argei." 
Varro  calls  them  the  chapels  of  the  argei,  and  says 
they  were  twenty-seven  in  number,  distributed  in 
the  different  districts  of  the  city.  We  know  but 
little  of  the  particular  uses  to  which  they  were  ap- 
plied, and  that  little  is  unimportant.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  they  were  solemnly  visited  on  the  Liber- 
alia,  or  festival  of  Bacchus;  and  also,  that  when- 
ever the  flamen  dialis  went  (ivi/)  to  them,  he  was 
to  adhere  to  certain  observances.  They  seem  also 
to  have  been  the  depositaries  of  the  topographical 
records  Thus  we  read  in  Varro,  "  In  sacreis  Arge- 
rnj/iK  scnpttom  est  sic :  Oppius  mums  princeps,"  &c, 
which  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There  was  a  tradition  that  these  argei 
were  named  from  the  chieftains  who  came  with 
Her.  ules,  the  Argive,  to  Rome,  and  occupied  the 
C  iuitoline,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  Saturnian 
Hill.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  historical 
value  or  meaning  of  this  legend  ;  we  may,  however, 
notice  its  conformity  with  the  statement  that  Rome 
was  founded  by  the  Pelasgians,  with  whom  the 
tw.ne  of  Argos  was  connected.' 

The  name  argei  was  also  given  to  ceriaii  figures 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Sublician  bridge, 
on  the  Ides  of  May  in  every  year.  This  was  done 
by  the  pontifices,  the  vestals,  the  praetors,  and  other 
citizens,  after  the  performance  of  the  customary 
sacrifices.  The  images  were  thirty  in  number, 
made  of  bulrushes,  and  in  the  form  of  men  (tlSula 
''•fpeUeTia).  Ovid  makes  various  suppositions  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  this  rite;  we  can  only 
cot  jecture  that  it  was  a  symbolical  offering  to  pro- 
pitiate the  gods,  and  that  the  number  was  a  repre- 
sentative either  of  the  thirty  patrician  curiae  at 
Rome,  or  perhaps  of  the  thirty  Latin  townships.14 

"ARGEMO'NE  (apye/iavn),  a  species  of  plant, 
whit  h  Dodonaeus  is  almost  disposed  to  regard  as 
identical  with  the  Glauciurn,  or  Horned  Poppy. 
Sprengel  sets  it  down  for  the  Papaver  argemone. 
The  paragraph  in  Dioscorides,  in  which  the  second 
species  is  described,  would  seem  to  be  spurious. 
Pliny  ;alls  this  plant  Amevumia,  and  assigns  it  va- 
rious curative  properties  in  arfections  of  the  nervous 
Vitem,  gout,  angina,  &c." 

1.  (irtfl.  rov  X,,kuB,  p.  110.  111.—  Vid.  Arxuin.  Orat  ,  <;.  An- 
dnK.)— S.  (Snet.,  Octav.,  74.)— 3.  (Sat.  xv..  15,  16)^1.  (En. 
t».)-5  iCasaub.  iu  Suet.,  Octav.,  74.)— 6  (Ruperti  in  Juv 
f  •  1*1-7.  (Adversaria,  x.,  12.)— 8.  (i.,  22.)— 9.  (Varro,  De 
Liw:.  L»t  ,  iv.— Ovid,  Fast.,  in.,  791.— Anl.  Gell.,  x.,  15—  Nie- 
nuhr.  Rum.  Hist.,  i.,  p.  214,  transl.)— 10.  (Van-.),  D- Ling  Lat 
vi  — <  nd.  Fast.,  v.,  621.— Dionys.  Halicnr.,  i.,  Is).  387— Plu- 
iarnh,  Qu*s.  Rom.,  p.  102,  Reiske.— Anu.l.l,  Rod,  [fiat., vol.  i., 
p.  87  —  Bunnell  uud  Planner,  Besehreiliunii  Roms,  vol  l  n 
fW8-7o2.)--ll    (Dioscor  ,  ii..  2<»  -Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  '' 


ARGENTA'RII,  bankers  or  money-changers  a> 
Rome.  The  public  bankers,  or  mensarii,  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  argentarii.  The  highest 
class  of  mensarii,  the  mensarii  quinqueviri  or  Vriv/m- 
viri,  were  a  sort  of  extraordinary  magistrates,  the 
office  being  generally  rilled  by  persons  of  high  iank; 
their  business  was  to  regulate  the  debts  cf  the  citi- 
zens, and  to  provide  and  distribute  specie  on  emer- 
gencies.1 There  were  other  mensarii,  who  stood 
lower  than  these,  and  whose  office  approximated  to 
that  of  the  argentarii  ;  and  still  lower  stood  the 
nummularii,  though  these  were  also  public  function- 
aries. The  argentarii,  on  the  contrary,  were  private 
bankers,  who  did  all  kinds  of  broking,  commission, 
and  agency  business  for  their  customers.  The; 
are  called  argentarii  ;  argentea.  mensa  exercitores ; 
argenti  disVractores  ;  ncgotiatores  stipis  argeniaritt? 
Their  private  character  is  clear,  from  what  Ulpian 
says:1  "  Taberna  (i.  e.,  argentariee)  piMica  sunt, 
quorum  usus  t, d  privates perlinet."  Almost  all  money 
transactions  were  carried  on  through  their  interven- 
tion, and  they  kept  the  account-books  of  their  cus- 
tomers. Hence  all  terms  respecting  the  relation 
between  debtor  and  creditor  were  borrowed  from 
banking  business  :  thus,  rationem  acccpti  scribere  ("  to 
put  down  on  the  debtor's  side  in  the  banker's  book") 
means  "to  borrow  money;"  rescribere,  "to  pay  it 
back  again  ;"  nomen  (an  item  in  the  account)  is  "a 
debt,"  or  even  "  a  debtor,"  as  when  Cicero  says,4 
"  Ego  meu  rebus  gestis  hoc  sum  assecutus  ut  bonum 
nomen  exislimer."6  On  these  books  of  account, 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  modern  Italian  systerr 
of  book-keeping  by  double  entry,  see  Pliny,  His 
Nat.,  ii.,  7. 

The  functions  of  the  argentarii,  beside.'  the» 
original  occupation  of  money-changing  (permutatii 
argenti),  were  as  follows  :  1.  Attending  public  sales 
as  agents  for  purchasers,  in  which  case  they  were 
called  inlerprctes.*  2.  Assaying  and  proving  moae; 
(probatio  nummorum).  3.  Receiving  deposites,  o: 
keeping  a  bank  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word 
If  the  deposite  was  not  to  bear  interest,  it  was  called 
deposition,,  or  vacua,  pecunia ;'  if  it  was  to  bear  inter- 
est, it  was  called  crediMim*  The  argentarii  werf 
said  not  only  recipcre,  but  also  constituere,  so  that  ai 
action  constitulee  pecunia  would  lie  against  them.' 

The  shops  of  the  bankers  were  in  the  cloisters 
round  the  forum  :  hence  money  borrowed  from  a 
banker  is  called  as  circumforaneum ;  and  the  phrases 
frrro  cedere  or  aJbire,  foro  mcrgi,  &c,  mean  "  to  be- 
come bankrupt."  The  argentarii  at  Rome  were 
divided  into  corporations  (societates),  and  formed  a 
collegium  like  the  mensarii  and  nummularii.  The 
argentarius  was  necessarily  a  freeman. 

ARGENTUM  (apyvpoc),  silver.  According  to 
Herodotus,10  the  Lydians  were  the  first  people  whe 
put  a  stamp  upon  silver ;  but,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  most  ancient  writers,  silver  money  was 
first  coined  at  iEgina,  by  order  of  Pheidon,  about 
B.C.  869.11  The  silver  coins  of  Greece  may  be 
divided  into  three  kinds,  which  differ  in  appearance 
according  to  the  age  in  which  they  were  struck 
The  most  ancient  are  very  thick,  and  of  rude  work- 
manship ;  those  of  jEgina  usually  bear  on  the 
upper  side  the  figure  of  a  turtle  or  a  tortoise,  and 
on  the  under  an  indented  mark,  as  if  the  coin  at 
the  time  of  striking  the  metal  had  been  placed  upor. 
a  puncheon,  and  had  received  a  mark  from  the 
weight  of  the  blow.  The  second  kind,  which  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  age  of  Pericles  and  Xenophon, 

I.  (Liv.,  xxrii.,  21:  "Propter  pen  inam  argenti  IrianK't 
thcnsnni  facti." — Vid.  etiam  Budsus,  De  Asse,  v.,  p.  173  - 
Saliuasius,  De  Modo  Dsur.,  p.  509.) — 2.  (Ocelli,  Imicnpl-,  a 
4060.)— 3.  (Dig.  18,  tit.  1,  s.  32.)—!.  (ad  Fao..,  v.,  6.)— 5.  (  Vid 
Bentley's  note  on  Horace,  Epis*.  H.,  i.,  105.1—6.  (Plaut.,  <'ur 
cul.,  hi.,  1,  63,  seq.) — 7.  (Plaut.,  ('iirnul.,  ii.,  3,  66-69  ;  lii  .  66 
iv.,  3,  3.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  39.)— 9.  (Vid.  Salman..  Tie  Mod. 
Usur.,  p.  722.)— 10.  (i..  94.) — II.  (Ephnrus.  ap  Strah  ,  viu.,  p 
376.— JE\.,  Var.  Hist.,  «ii.,  10  — P..llnx,  Onom.,  ix.,  93.— At 
thon's  '"lass.  Diet.,  s.  v.  Phidon.l 
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»re  alsc.  trf  a  thick  form,  but  not  so  clumsy  in  ap- 
pearance. The  third,  which  belong  to  a  later  t«riod, 
an!  br«ad  and  thin.  The  Greek  coins,  and  especi- 
aby  the  Athenian,  are  usually  of  veiy  fine  silver. 
Some  writers  have  supposed  that  they  are  quite  free 
ftom  saser  metal;  but  the  experiments  which  have 
hem  made  show  that  the  finest  possess  a  small 
oo  u  ity  of  alloy.  Mr.  Hussey'  found,  upon  trial, 
B*t  the  most  ancient  Athenian  coins  contained 
tlor.t  Jj  cf  the  weight  alloy,  the  second  kind  about 
iit  and  the  n  ore  modem  about  ;  the  last  of  whift 
t»  nearly  the  same  alloy  as  in  our  own  silver  coin. 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  Athenians  that  their  coin- 
age was  finer  than  all  other  money  in  Greece,  and 
Xenophon  says  that  they  exchanged  it  with  profit  in 
any  market  :a  but  this  remark  should  probably  be 
limited  to  the  coinage  of  his  own  time.  *(Mr.  Hus- 
sey made  his  experiments  with  three  Attic  drachmae 
of  different  ages :  the  first  was  a  thick  one  of  the 
rudest  and  earliest  style ;  the  second,  a  little  later, 
but  still  of  a  thick  form,  with  the  head  of  Minerva, 
resembling  that  of  the  oldest  coins,  but  not  quite  so 
clumsy ;  the  third,  of  the  latest  kind,  broad  and 
thin,  with  the  owl  standing  on  the  diota,  the  helmet 
of  Minerva's  head  surmounted  by  a  high  crest,  and 
with  other  characteristics  of  the  later  coinage  of 
Athens.  After  stating  the  results,  as  given  above, 
Mr.  Hussey  goes  on  to  remark  as  follows :  "  Now, 
of  these  three  drachms,  the  first  and  third  are  less 
fine  than  other  Greek  money.  Out  of  nine  trials  of 
Greek  and  one  of  Roman  silver,  the  third  of  the 
three  Attic  coins  in  question  is  considerably  the 
lowest  of  all;  and  the  first  of  them  is  likewise  in- 
ferior to  all  but  two.  The  second,  on  the  contrary, 
is  of  finer  standard  than  all,  and  therefore  this  alone 
can  belong  to  the  coinage  of  which  Xenophon 
speaks.  And,  as  the  other  two  must  be  of  different 
ages,  th;  first  belongs  to  an  age  earlier  than  Xeno- 
phon, the  second  to  a  later.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  coins  to  which  the  second  drachma  belongs, 
that  is,  the  middling  class  of  Attic  silver,  between 
the  thickest  and  rudest  of  all,  and  the  broad,  thin 
pieces,  may  be  set  down  as  contemporary  with 
Aristophanes  and  Xenophon:  the  very  clumsy  and 
ill-executed  pieces,  from  which  the  first  was  taken, 
belong  to  an  inferior  coinage  of  an  earlier  age ;  and 
the  broad,  thin  corns  to  later  times,  when  the  money 
was.  tor  Athens  at  least,  considerably  debased. 
The  comparative  value  of  these  coins  proves  also 
that  it  was  the  practice  among  the  Greeks  to  alloy 
their  money,  even  where  the  currency  had  good 
credit  and  wide  circulation ;  and,  therefore,  those 
writers  are  mistaken  who  have  reckoned  the  worth 
>f  it  as  if  it  were  all,  without  exception,  fine  silver. 
For,  though  it  is  conceivable  that  the  alloy  in  the 
oldest  coins  is  due  to  want  of  skill  to  refine  the 
metal,  yet,  when  the  later  coins  are  baser  than  the 
earlier,  this  can  only  be  because  they  were  inten- 
tionally alloyed."*) 

It  has  been  already  remarked  under  JEa,  that 
silver  was  originally  the  universal  currency  in 
Greece,  and  that  copper  appears  to  have  been  sel- 
dom coined  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Mr.  Knight,  however,  maintains*  that  gold 
was  coined  first,  because  it  was  the  more  readily 
round  and  the  more  easily  worked ;  but  there  are 
sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that,  even  as  late  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
Athenians  had  no  gold  currency.  (  VUL  A  urum.)  It 
maybe  remarked  here,  that  all  the  words  connected 
with  money  are  derived  from  iipyvpoc.  and  not  from 
^i'(TOf,  as  xarapyvpnu,  "  to  bribe  with  money ;"  Up- 
yvpafiot66c.  "  a  money-changer,"  &c. ;  and  hpyvpor 
Ls  itself  not  unfrequently  used  to  signify  money  in 
general,'  as  at  is  in  Latin. 


I  Aim  lent  Wcnjhu  and  Monny,  p.  45.) — J.  (Anntoph.,  Rnn., 
US.-  Xen.,  Vcct..  in.,  2.)— 3.  (Ancient  Weiirht«,  A-c  .  p.  45,4(1, 
tl  »— <    /Pml  ir  Hum.  «  50  t— 5   'S-nh    AMI*..  295.1 


Silver  was  not  coined  at  Rome  till  B.C  Itfft. ,  fi  vr 
years  before  the  first  Punic  war;1  but  the  Roman 
coinage  of  silver  never  appears  to  have  been  so  free 
from  baser  metal  as  the  best  Athenian  coinage. 
Under  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  the  coinage  was  sc 
much  debased  that  it  contained  \  silver  aud  4  alloy. 
In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  impression  on  si  vei 
coins  was  usually,  on  the  obverse,  the  head  of  Rcme 
with  a  helmet,  the  Dioscuri,  or  the  head  of  Jupiter 
and  on  the  reverse,  carriages  drawn  by  twe  or  foui 
animals  (l/igee,  t/iuuirigee),  whence  they  were  called 
respectively  bigaJi  and  quadrigali,  sc.  numwd.  (Vid. 
Bigatus.)  The  principal  silver  coins  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  respectively  the  drachma 
and  denarius.    (Vid.  Drachma,  Denarius.) 

The  Athenians  obtained  their  silver  from  the  sil- 
ver mines  at  Laurion,  wnich  were  generally  regarded 
as  the  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of  Athens.  We 
learn  from  Xenophon3  that  these  mines  had  been 
worked  in  remote  antiquity;  and  Xenophon  speaks 
of  them  as  if  he  considered  them  inexhaustible.  In 
the  lime  of  Demosthenes,  however,  the  profit  ari- 
sing from  them  had  greatly  diminished  ;  and  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  aera  they  were  no 
longer  worked.3  The  ore  from  which  the  silver 
was  obtained  was  called  silver  earth  (apyvplrtc  yq, 
or  simply  apyvpiTif).  The  same  term  (terra)  wae 
also  applied  to  the  ore  by  the  Romans,  who  obtained 
most  of  their  silver  from  Spain.* 

The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  differed 
considerably  at  different  periods  in  Greek  and  Ro- 
man history.  Herodotus  mentions  it*  as  I  to  13: 
Plato7  as  1  to  12;  Menander8  as  1  to  10;  ana 
Livy'  as  1  to  10,  about  B.C.  189.  According  u> 
Suetonius,"  Julius  Caesar,  on  one  occasion,  ex- 
changed gold  for  silver  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  9; 
but  the  most  usual  proportion  under  the  early  Ro- 
man emperors  was  abont  1  to  12;  and  from  Con- 
stantine  to  Justinian  about  1  to  14,  or  1  to  15.1 

•ARGENTUM  VIVUM,  Quicksilver  or  Mer- 
cury. It  is  first  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
phrastus  under  the  name  of  fluid  silver  (upyvpoc  jv- 
toc),  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  thus  described 
by  the  latter :  "  This  is  procured  when  a  portion 
of"  cinnabar  is  rubbed  with  vinegar  in  a  brass  mor- 
tar and  with  a  brass  pestle."  All  the  modern  pro- 
cesses, on  the  other  hand,  that  are  adopted  for 
separating  the  mercury  from  the  ore,  depend  upon 
the  volatility  of  the  metal,  its  conversion  into  va- 
pour in  distilling  vessels  or  retorts,  and  its  condensa- 
tion by  cold.  The  nature  of  this  mineral,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  understood  even 
lour  centuries  later ;  for  Pliny"  distinguishes  be- 
tween quicksilver  (Argcnlum  vivurri)  and  the  liquid 
silver  (Hydrargyrus)  procured  by  processes  which 
he  describes  from  minium,  or  native  cinnabar. 
This  hydrargyrus  he  supposes  to  be  a  spurious  imi- 
tation of  quicksilver,  and  fraudulent  substitute  for 
it  in  various  uses  to  which  it  was  applied."  Dios- 
corides,  however,  who  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  written  about  the  same  time  with  Pliny,  means, 
according  to  Hill,  by  iiApdpyvjxic  nati'  lavrov  the 
quicksilver  that  is  sometimes  found  in  a  fluid  slat* 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.    (Vid.  Cinnabaris.)1* 

APr  iAX  rPAI-H  (apytac  yparf),  an  action  to 
which  any  Athenian  citizen  was  liable,  according 
to  the  old  law,  if  he  could  not  bring  evidence  thai 
he  had  some  lawful  calling.  The  law  was  intro- 
duced by  Draco,  who  made  the  penalty  of  convic- 
tion death ;  Solon  re-enacted  the  law,  substituting 
however,  for  the  capital  punishment  a  fine  of  Iwl 


1.  (Plin.,  IT.  N.,  xinii.,  13  )— 2.  (Vecti?.,  it  ,  2.)— S.  (Pim., 

i.  ,  1,  '  I. — Bdckh,  On  the  Silver  Minee  of  f.annon,  m  the  mo 
onil  volume  of  the  trnnnlntion  of  the  Publir  Economy  of  Alhem.) 
—4.  (Xen.,Vectig.,  i.,5  ;  iv.,  2.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii., 
-fl.  (in.,  95.)— 7.  (Hipp.,  c.  0,  p.  231.)— 8.  (en  Poll.,  Onom, 

ii.  ,  78.)— D.  (ixxnn.,  II.)— 10.  (Jul.,  54.1—11.  .Wnrni,  Do  Pott 
.ler.,  Ac,  p.  40,  41.)— 12.  (If.  N..  tZZtti,  20  ;  mm..  41  )— II 
(Moorr'i  Anc.  Mineral.,  p  91.)— 14.  (BOP* Thetiphrut.. p. B6.1 
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drachmae  for  the  first  conviction,  and  a  loss  of  civic 
rights  (an/tea)  if  the  same  person,  was  convicted 
three  imes  of  indolence/  According  to  Julius  Pol- 
lux,' Draco  did  not  impose  a  severer  punishment 
than  uTifiia,  and  Solon  did  not  punish  it  at  all  till 
the  third  offence.3 

♦AP.GILLA,  Potters'  Clay,  included  frequently 
by  the  Latin  writers  under  the  general  name  of 
Greta.  Thus  Palladius  says,  "  Crela,  quam  argillam 
dicimus:"  and  Columella,  "  Crcta,quauiu,nLur  Jiguli, 
jiiamque  nonnuUi  argillam  vocanl."*  These  writers 
speak  repeatedly  of  "  crela  Jigvlaris,"s  "  crela  qua 
fiwU  amphora.  *  Celsus,  too,  speaks  of  "  crela 
figularis,"1  and  Vitruvius  of  "  vas  ex  crela  factum, 
mm  coctum."*  By  the  term  Crela,  therefore,  was 
generally  meant  some  whitish  clay,  such  as  potters' 
clay,  pipe-clay,  or  fullers'  earth.    {Vid.  Creta.) 

♦ARGI'TIS,  a  species  of  wine,  celebrated  by 
Virgil9  for  its  extraordinary  durability,  and  pro- 
cured from  a  small  grape  abounding  in  juice.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  white  wine.  If  this  con- 
jecture be  well  founded,  we  may  discover  some 
analogy  between  it  and  the  best  growths  of  the  Rhine, 
which  are  obtained  from  a  small  white  grape,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  permanency.10 

APrT'PIOT  A1KH  (upyvpiov  6Uv)  was  a  civil  suit 
of  the  class  -Kpbq  riva,  and  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  thesmothetae,  to  compel  the  defendant  to  pay 
moneys  in  his  possession,  or  for  which  he  was  lia- 
ble, to  the  plaintiff.  This  action  is  casually  alluded 
to  in  two  speeches  of  Demosthenes,"  and  is  treated 
of  at  large  in  the  speech  against  Callippus. 

*ARGYRI'TIS  (apyvptric),  a  name  given  to  the 
ore  from  which  silver  was  obtained.  {Vid.  Argen- 
tum.) 

ARGUROKOPEI'ON  (apyvpono-rvelov),  the  place 
where  money  was  coined,  the  mint.  That  at  Ath- 
ens appears  to  have  been  in  or  adjoining  to  the 
chapel  (f/p&ov)  of  a  hero  named  Stephanephorus. 
In  it  were  kept  the  standard  weights  for  the  coins.11 

ARGYRAS'PIDES  {apyvpdcmdec),  a  division  of 
the  Macedonian  army,  who  were  so  called  because 
they  carried  shields  covered  with  silver  plates. 
They  were  held  in  high  honour  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  after  whose  death  they  went  over  to  Antigo- 
nus.13  Livy  mentions  them  as  the  royal  cohort  in 
the  army  of  Antigonus.1*  The  Emperor  Alexander 
Severus  had  in  his  army  a  body  of  men  who  were 
called  argyroaspides.1* 

♦AR'IA  (apla)  a  species  of  plant.  Bauhin  held 
it  to  be  a  kind  of  pear-tree,  and  Miller  makes  it  to 
be  that  kind  which  gets  the  English  name  of  White 
Beam-tree,  namely,  the  Pyrus  Aria  of  Hooker.  But 
Schneider,  upon  the  authority  of  Sibthorp,  holds  it 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  Quercus  Eex.1* 

ARIADNEI'A  (' kpiadveia),  festivals  solemnized 
in  the  island  of  Naxos  in  honour  of  Ariadne,  who, 
according  to  one  tradition,  had  died  here  a  natural 
death,  and  was  honoured  with  sacrifices,  accom- 
panied by  rejoicings  and  merriment.17  Another  fes- 
tival of  the  same  name  was  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Ariadne  in  Cyprus,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Theseus  in  commemoration  of  her 
death  in  the  month  of  Gorpiaeus.  The  Amathu- 
sims  called  the  grove  in  which  the  grave  of  Ari- 
adne was  shown,  that  of  Aphrodite- Ariadne.  This 
is  the  account  given  by  Plutarch1*  from  Paeon,  an 
Amathusian  writer. 


1  (Lys.,  c.  Nic,  ipylm.— Ap.  Diog.  Laert.  in  Solone.— Har- 
pocr.,  8.  v.  Kr;7roi'et  irrfnipof.— Val.  Max.,  ii.,  6,  3.)— 2.  (Onom., 
riii.,  6,  v  42.)— 3.  (Vid.  Taylor,  Lect.  Lysiac.,  p.  707,  708.)-4. 
(Ptllad.,  i„  34,  3.— Colnm.,  iii.,  11,  9.)— 5.  (Colum.,  iii.,  11,9; 
fi.,  17,8;  vin.,2,  3.— Veg.,  iii.,4.)— 6.  (Colum.,  xii.,  4,  5.)— 7. 
(i.,  3  )— 8.  (viii.,  1,  5.)—9.  (Georg.,  ii.,  99.)— 10.  (Henderson's 
Inc.  Wines,  p.  78.)— 11.  (in  Boeot.,  1002  ;  in  Olympiod.,  1179.) 
—12.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  103.— Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens, 
rol.  i.,  p.  194,  tninsl.)— 13.  (Justin.,  xii.,  7.— Cnrtius,  iv.,  13  — 
Platarch,  Eumeii.,  13,  &c.)— 14.  (Liv.,  xxxvii.,40.)— 15.  (Lam- 
rmd  ,  Alex.  Sev.,  50.)— 16.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  7.— Adams, 
Ippfnd.  s.  v.)— 17.  (Plutarch,  Thes.,  20.1— 18.  m.».  on  > 
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AR'IEs  (xpnc),  the  battering-rani,  was  isei  to 
shake,  perforate,  and  batter  down  the  walls  of  be- 
sieged cities.  It  consisted  of  a  large  beam,  made 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  especially  of  a  fir  or  an  ash. 
To  one  end  was  fastened  a  mass  of  bronze  or  iron 
'KC(paXfi,  ifi^oXf),  ■Kporo/iTj1),  which  resembled  in  ita 
form  the  head  of  a  ram ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this 
shape  of  the  extremity  of  the  engine,  as  well  as  its 
name,  was  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
of  its  mode  of  action  to  that  of  a  ram  butting  with 
itsfbrehead.  The  upper  figure  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut is  taken  from  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  column  of 
Trajan  at  Rome.  It  shows  the  aries  in  its  simplest 
state,  and  as  it  was  borne  and  impelled  by  human 
hands,  without  other  assistance.  Even  when  the 
art  of  war  was  much  advanced,  the  ram  must  have 
been  frequently  used  in  this  manner,  both  whenever 
time  was  wanting  for  more  complicated  arrange- 
ments, and  wherever  the  inequality  of  the  ground 
rendered  such  arrangements  impracticable.  This 
sculpture  shows  the  ram  directed  against  the  angle 
of  a  wall,  which  must  have  been  more  vulnerable 
than  any  other  part.  ( "  Angularem  turrim  ictus  fo- 
ravit  arietis  violentior. '") 


(Ti)  ft  Ctr-^fe 

In  an  improved  form,  the  ram  was  surrounded 
with  iron  bands,  to  which  rings  were  attached,  for 
the  purpose  of  suspending  it  by  ropes  or  chains  from 
a  beam  fixed  transversely  over  it.  See  the  lower 
figure  in  the  woodcut.  By  this  contrivance  the  sol- 
diers were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  weight  of  the  ram,  and  they  could  with  ease 
give  it  a  rapid  and  forcible  motion  backward  and 
forward,  so  as  to  put  the  opposite  wall  into  a  state 
of  vibration,  and  thus  to  shatter  it  into  fragments. 

The  use  of  this  machine  was  farther  aided  by 
placing  the  frame  in  which  it  was  suspended  upon 
wheels,  and  also  by  constructing  over  it  a  wooden 
roof,  so  as  to  form  a  "  testudo"  (xtkuvq  Kpwipopoc3). 
which  protected  the  besieging  party  from  the  defen- 
sive assaults  of  the  besieged.  Josephus  informs  us 
that  there  was  no  tower  so  strong,  no  wall  so  thick 
as  to  resist  the  force  of  this  machine,  if  its  blows 
were  continued  long  enough* 

The  beam  of  the  aries  was  often  of  great  length, 
e.  g.,  30,  100,  or  even  120  feet.  The  design  of  this 
was  both  to  act  across  an  intervening  ditch,  and  to 
enable  those  who  worked  the  machine  to  remain  in 
a  position  of  comparative  security.  A  hundred 
men,  or  even  a  greater  number,  were  sometimes 
employed  to  strike  with  the  beam. 

The  besieged  had  recourse  to  various  contrivan- 
ces in  order  to  defend  their  walls  and  towers  from 
the  attacks  of  the  aries.  1.  They  attempted,  by 
throwing  burning  materials  upon  it,  to  set  it  on  fire; 
and,  to  prevent  this  from  being  effected,  it  was  cov- 
ered with  sackcloth  {Sip" fret,*  ciliciis*)  or  with  tiidea 

1.  (Josephus. — Suidas.) — 2.  (Amm.  Marcell.,  xxiv.,  3.)—  X 
(Appian,  Bell.  Mithrid.)— 4.  (Bell.  Jud.,  iii.)— 5.  (Joseph.,  1.  a 

—6.  (Veget.,  iv.,  23  ) 
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uoriis  bidndis1),  wMch  were  sometimes  moistened 
(humedis  taurinis  exuviis').  2.  They  threw  down 
great  stones,  so  as  to  bieak  off  the  iron  head  of  the 
ram.3  3.  To  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  they 
erected  beams  turning  upon  upright  posts  {loUeno- 
b«j)  ;  from  the  extremities  of  these  beams  they  sus- 
pended masses  of  lead,  trunks  of  trees,  stones,  or 
parts  of  columns.  They  then  caused  these  ponder- 
ous bodies  to  fall  repeatedly  upon  the  head  of  the 
ram,  while  the  opposite  party  attempted  to  defeat 
this  effort  by  means  similar  to  those  mentioned  un- 
der the  article  Antenna,  viz.,  by  the  use  of  sickles 
died  to  the  ends  of  long  poles  (asserUms  falcalis*), 
and  employed  to  cut  the  ropes  by  which  the  stones 
and  other  weights  were  suspended.  4.  They  caught 
the  head  of  the  ram  in  a  noose  (laqueo*  fipoxotc6), 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  draw  it  on  one  side  and 
avert  its  blows,  or  even  to  overturn  it  and  prevent 
its  action  altogether.'  5.  They  seized  the  head  with 
a  large  forceps  armed  with  teeth,  and  called  the 
wolf  (lupus"),  and  they  thus  baffled  the  efforts  of  the 
besiegers  in  the  same  way  as  by  using  the  noose. 
6.  Thev  filled  sacks  with  chaff,  or  stuffed  them  with 
other  soft  materials,  and  suspended  them  by  ropes 
wherever  the  ram  was  expected  to  strike,  so  as  to 
divert  its  blows  and  break  their  force,  the  besiegers 
meanwhile  employing  the  sickles,  as  already  men- 
tioned, to  cut  the  ropes.9  This  provision  of  sickles, 
in  addition  to  the  ram,  belonged  to  the  more  com- 
plicated engine,  called  /esliu/o  aiietaria. 

The  larger  machines  of  this  class  were  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  be  con- 
veyed from  place  to  place,  and  were  put  together 
again  wh;n  required  for  use.10 

Virgil  is  certainly  chargeable  with  an  anachron- 
ism when  he  speaks  of  the  aries  as  employed  at 
the  sieges  of  Ilium  and  of  Laurentnm.11  Thucydi- 
des  mentions  the  use  of  it  by  the  Peloponnesians  at 
the  siege  of  Platsea."  But  it  first  became  an  impor- 
tant military  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  Macedo- 
nians and  Carthaginians.  (Vid.  Falx,  Helepoi.is, 
Tebtudo.) 

•ARIES  (icpwc),  the  ordinary  rain.    ( Vid.  Ovis.) 

♦ARPON  (upeiuv  or  aptuv),  a  shellfish  noticed  by 
Lilian.  It  is  now  applied  to  a  genus  of  the  class  Moi- 
lusca,  but  was  formerly  placed  under  the  Ldmaces." 

•ARIS'ARUM  (upirjapuv).  a  species  of  plant. 
Dodonaeus  makes  out  its  alliance  with  the  Arum, 
Vid,  accordingly,  modern  botanists  give  it  the  name 
cf  Arum  arisarwm.  Miller  calls  it  Friar's  Cowl  in 
English.'* 

•ARISTOLOCH'IA  (upiaro>.oXia),  a  species  of 
plant,  the  modern  Binhwort.  There  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  the  three  kinds  described  by  the 
ancients.  Adams  thinks  there  is  little  reason  for 
rejecting  the  oTpoyyi^.ri  as  being  the  Aristolochia 
Rotunda,  and  the  paitptt  as  being  the  Lonpa  of  mod- 
ern botanists;  and  yet  Snrengel  inclines  to  refer  the 
one  to  the  A.  pallida,  and  the  other  to  the  A.  Crctka, 
L.  The  x'Xvpariric  is  unquestionably  the  Aristoloch- 
ia clemalilis,  or  Climbing  Birthwort."  The  Birth- 
wort  tribe  possess  in  general  tonic  and  stimulating 
proptrties.  Pliny,  among  other  complaints  in  which 
the  aristolochia  was  found  useful,  notices  severe 
dysenteries,  difficulty  of  breathing,  hip-gout,  the 
sting  of  scorpions,  &c. ;  and  in  Peru,  at  the  present 
day,  the  A.  jragranihsima  (called  in  that  country 
Br.juai  Je  la  Eslrclla,  or  Star-Ueed)  is  highly  es- 
teemed as  a  remedy  against  dysenteries,  malignant 
inflammatory  fevers,  colds,  rneumatic  pains,  &c. 
The  root  is  the  part  used." 

1.  (VitniT.)—  2.  (Amm.  Mnrcell.,  xx.,  7.)— 3.  (im^hu  rt» 
*i$a\}p>  roD  Mxav/iiJiiToi  :  Joneph.,  I.e.) — 4.  (Lit.,  mvm.,  5.) 
—5.  (Ve(re:.,  !.  c  J— 45.  (Appian.,  I.e.) — 7.  (Amm.  MtreelL,  xx., 
11  )— 8.  (Veirnt.,  L  1)— 8  (l.~«nh.,  Veget.,  Appinn..  11.  ec.)— 
10.  (Amm.  Mnrnnll.,  ».)—  II  (jEn.,  ii.,  491  ;  xn.,  70fl.)— 12.  (n., 
78.)— 13.  (Ailruni,  Append.,  «.  t.) — 14.  (Diodror.,  it,  198.— 
Adanm,  Append.,  a.  v.) — 14  '4dnr*«.  Anpend.,i.  v.) — lfl.  (l.ind- 
Wt'i  Botany,  p  71.) 


ARMA,  ARMATU'RA  (hrca,  TevXea,  Hem.  ftr- 
Aa),  arms,  armour. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  eat  .est  times, 
the  Greeks,  as  well  as  other  nations,  used  stones  and 
clubs  for  their  weapons,  and  that  they  wore  the 
skins  of  the  wild  beasts  which  they  had  slain,  at 
once  as  proofs  of  their  strength  and  prowess,  and 
as  a  protection  to  their  bodies.  Hence  Hercules 
was  commonly  represented  clad  in  the  spoils  of  the 
Nemean  lion,  as  well  as  carrying  a  club.1  The 
use  of  the  goatskin  for  a  similar  purpose  has  been 
noticed  under  the  article  jEgis.  Theocritus,  in  the 
following  lines,  describes  the  savage  wrestler  Amy- 
ous as  wearing  the  skin  of  a  lion,  which  was  fasten- 
ed over  his  breast  by  two  of  the  paws,  and  depend**1 
from  thence  over  his  back: 

Avrap  vnip  vurmo  «ai  avXivoc-  r/upriTo 

'AKpuv  depfia  "kiovrai;  u<f>rjppevov  en  nodcojvw 

This  mode  of  wearing  the  lion's  skin  is  disp.  *yeir 
in  two  small  bronzes  of  very  high  antiquity,  v  Wen 
have  been  published  by  Micali,'  and  which  art  rvp- 
ieil  in  the  annexed  woodcut. 


In  the  Homeric  battles,  we  have  some  traces  ol 
the  use  of  hides  for  defensive  armour,  as  in  the  thiid 
book  of  the  Hind,*  where  Paris  appears  lightly  arm- 
ed with  a  bow  and  panther's  skin  upon  his  shoul- 
ders. In  the  Argonautic  expedition,  Ancaeus,  the 
Arcadian,  always  wore  for  the  same  purpose  the 
shaggy  hide  of  a  bear,  and  Argus  that  of  a  black 
bull.*  Even  as  fate  as  the  Messenian  war,  the 
mountaineers  of  Arcadia,  serving  under  Aristode- 
mus  as  light-armed  soldiers,  wore  the  skins  both  of 
sheep  and  goals,  and  also  of  bears,  wolves,  and  oth- 
er wild  beasts.' 

Nevertheless,  the  armour  both  of  the  Greek  and 
Trojan  armies,  as  represented  by  Homer,  was  com- 
plete and  elaborate.  In  various  passages  he  de- 
scribes the  entire  suit  of  armour  of  some  of  h  is  great- 
est warriors,  viz.,  of  Achilles,  Patroclus,  Agamem- 
non, Menelaus,  and  Paris;'  and  we  observe  that  it 
consisted  of  the  same  portions  which  were  used  by 
the  Greek  soldiers  ever  after.  Moreover,  the  order 
of  putting  them  on  is  always  ihe  same.  The  heavy- 
armed  warrior,  having  already  a  tunic  around  his 
body,  and  preparing  for  combat,  puts  on,  first,  his 
greaves  (Kitr/plAcc,  ocrta)  ;  secondly,  his  cuirass 
(dupnf,  loricu),  to  which  belonged  the  plrpi)  under- 
neath, and  the  zone  ({jtrnj,  £<jem/p,  cingidum)  above; 
thirdly,  bis  sword  (ii<poc,  enris,  glaaiui),  hung  on 
the  left  side  of  his  body  by  means  of  a  bolt  which 


1.  (Vid.  Thaocr-  xxv.,  279.1-2.  (Id.,  cdi.,  J2.)— 3.  (Italia 
av&nti  il  D'rmimo  dm  Rnmoni,  pi.  xit.,  fig  3,  and  pi.  xvi.,  I,  (\$ 
7.)— 4.  (in.  17.) — 5.  (Orph.,  Argon.,  199.— Apoll.  Rh»d.,  i.,  394 
— Schol.  in  1.x.)— fl.  (Pam.,  it.,  II,  t)  ].)-- 7.  (II.,  mi.,  328-339 
it.,  I32-I3H  .  xi..  15-4S  ;  xyi.,  ISO-  142  ;  nr.,  364-391.) 
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passed  over  the  right  shoulder;  fourthly,  the  large 
round  shield  (odicoc,  danic,  elipeus,  scutum),  support- 
ed in  the  same  manner ;  fifthly,  his  helmet  (topvc, 
KwtT),  cassis  galea) ;  sixthly  and  lastly,  he  took  his 
spear  (fyjof,  66pv,  hasta),  or,  in  many  cases,  two 
spears  (6oipe  6vu).  Virgil  represents  the  outfit  of 
a  warrior  as  consisting  of  the  same  six  portions, 
when  he  describes  the  armour  made  by  Vulcan  for 
iEnt  as,  and  brought  to  him  by  his  mother.1  The 
form  and  use  of  thesr  portions  are  described  in  sep- 
arate articles  under  their  Latin  names.  The  an- 
cexei  woodcut  exhibits  them  all  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  warrior  attired  for  battle,  as  shown  in  Hope's 
Costume  of  the  Ancients  (r.,-  70). 


Those  who  were  defended  in  the  manner  which 
has  now  been  represented,  are  called  by  Homer  da- 
iriorai,  from  their  great  shield  (&oirtc);  also  ay\e- 
(tdxoi,  because  they  fought  hand  to  hand  with  their 
adversaries ;  but  much  more  commonly  npofiaxoi, 
because  they  occupied  the  front  of  the  army :  and 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  terms,  especially  the 
last,  were  honourable  titles,  the  expense  of  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armour  (Travo-rrXin*)  being  of  itself  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  wealth  and  rank  of  the  wearer, 
while  his  place  on  the  field  was  no  less  indicative 
cf  strength  and  bravery. 

In  later  times,  the  heavy-anned  soldiers  were 
called  dnXirai,  because  the  term  bnXa  more  espe- 
cially denoted  the  defensive  armour,  the  shield  and 
thorax.  By  wearing  these  they  were  distinguished 
from  the  light-armed,  whom  Herodotus,3  for  the 
reason  just  mentioned,  calls  avonXoi,  and  who  are 
also  denominated  tyikol  and  yv/ivoi,  yv/ivijTai  or 
yvftvi/Tec.  Instead  of  being  defended  by  the  shield 
and  thorax,  their  bodies  had  a  much  slighter  cover- 
ing, 3ometimes  consisting  of  skins,  as  in  the  above- 
mentioned  instance  of  the  Arcadians,  and  some- 
times of  leather  or  cloth ;  and,  instead  of  the  sword 
and  lance,  they  commonly  fought  with  darts,  stones, 
bows  and  arrows,  or  slings.  Though  greatly  infe- 
rior in  rank  and  prowess  to  the  heavy-armed  sol- 
diery, it  is  probable  that  they  often  surpassed  them 
hi  numbers;  and  by  their  agility,  by  their  rapid 
movements  from  place  to  place,  and  by  embracing 
every  opportunity  of  assailing  the  enemy,  coming 
towards  the  front  under  the  protection  of  the  heavy- 


armed,  and  again  retreating  for  safety  into  the  rear 
they  rendered  important  service  to  their  employers! 

We  are  justified  in  using  the  term  "  employers," 
because  the  light-armed  were  commonly  attached 
in  a  subordinate  capacity  to  individuals  ofthe  hea'nr- 
armed  soldiery.  In  this  manrer  the  Helots  were 
compelled  to  serve  in  the  Spartan  army.  At  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  each  Spartan  had  an  appointment 
of  no  less  than  seven  Helots  to  carry  his  arms,  tt 

Erotect  him  in  danger,  to  assist  him  in  conquering 
is  i  pponent,  and  also  to  perform  every  menial  ser- 
vice.' On  the  same  occasion,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Herodotus,'  the  other  divisions  of  the  Greek 
army  had  only  one  light-armed  to  one  heavy-annad 
soldier.  In  after  times,  also,  the  Athenian  hoplite 
had  usually  one  attendant,  and  received  as  wages 
for  both  himself  and  his  servant  two  drachmae  per 
day.3 

Besides  the  heavy  and  light  armed  soldiers,  the 
oirXlTai  and  x/tiXot,  who,  in  general,  bore  towards 
one  another  the  intimate  relation  now  explained, 
another  description  of  men,  the  TreXraarai,  also 
formed  a  part  of  the  Greek  army,  though  we  do  not 
hear  of  them  in  early  times.  Instead  of  the  large 
round  shield,  they  carried  a  smaller  one  called  the 
■kcXtti,  and  in  other  respects  their  armour,  though 
heavier  and  more  effective  than  that  of  the  \\>iXoi, 
was  much  lighter  than  that  of  the  hoplites.  The 
weapon  on  which  they  principally  depended  was 
the  spear. 

The  cities  of  Eubcea  agreed  to  go  to  battle  only 
as  hoplites,  discarding  the  use  of  light  armour,  de- 
pending on  the  sword  and  lance,  and  handling  the 
latter  as  a  pike.'  The  Eubceans  were  probably  in- 
duced to  form  this  agreement  in  consequence  of  the 
richness  of  theyr  island  in  the  ores  ot  copper  and 
iron.  On  the  other  hand,  those  nations  wnich  had 
neither  mines,  nor  any  considerable  wealth  cf  other 
kinds,  could  scarcely  send  any  but  light-armed  scl 
diers,  who  commonly  served  as  mercenaries. 

The  Romans  legions  consisted,  as  the  Greek  in- 
fantry for  the  most  part  did,  of  heavy  and  light 
armed  troops  {gravis  et  levis  armatwa).  But  they 
were  not  formed  upon  the  same  system  of  attaching 
individuals  to  one  another,  in  the  relation  of  the 
master  or  employer  and  his  servant.  At  all  events, 
this  system  did  not  prevail  among  the  Romans  to 
any  extent;  and  when  Virgil,  in  the  JEneid,  men- 
tions the  armour-bearer  or  squire  (armigcr),  we  must 
understand  him  to  allude  to  the  Grecian  or  Oriental 
practice,  or  to  attribute  such  attendance  and  state 
to  kings  and  generals  only. 

When  a  legion  was  dracwn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
the  heavy-armed  were  posted  in  front  in  three  di- 
visions, viz.,  the  principes,  the  Kastati,  and  the  Vruvrii, 
and  behind  them  were  placed  the  light-armed  in  twc 
divisions,  called  the  rorarii,  and  the  accensi  or  velites, 
the  weight  and  strength  of  the  arms  decreasing 
gradually  in  these  five  divisions,  until  the  rear  con- 
sisted only  of  archers,  slingers,  and  other  troops, 
who  might  leave  their  place  whenever  occasion  re- 
quired, and  make  swift  excursions  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  and  annoying  the  enemy.  Especially 
in  commencing  an  engagement,  the  light-armed 
troops  advanced  to  the  front,  strove  to  put  the  enemy 
to  flight,  and,  if  successful,  pursued  them.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  worsted,  they  retreated 
again  in  a  body  behind  the  heavy  troops,  on  whom 
as  the  main  stay  ofthe  army,  depended  the  decision 
of  the  conflict.  If  the  heavy-armed  were  victori- 
ous, the  light-armed  again  rushed  forward  to  aic  in 
breaking  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  the  pursuit 
wns  left  to  them  and  to  the  cavalry,  while  the  prin- 
cipes, hastati,  and  triarii  maintained  their  original 
position.8 


1.  (Herod.,  ix.,  10,  28-30.— Manso,  Sparta,  i.,  1,  p  131,  1S7J 
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The  annexeu  figure  is  taken  from  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Severus  at  Rome.  On  comparing  it  with 
that  of  the  Greek  hoplite  in  the  last  woodcut,  we 
percsive  that,  while  the  national  character  is  dis- 
played by  a  wide  difference  in  the  attitude  and  ex- 
pression, the  several  pans  of  the  armour  correspond, 
excepting  only  that  the  Roman  soldier  wears  a  dag- 
ger {ji'ixaLpa,  pigio)  on  his  right  side  instead  of  a 
*word  on  his  left,  and,  instead  of  greaves  upon  his 
legs,  has  fenwalia  and  caligee.  All  the  essential 
parts  of  the  Roman  heavy  armour  (lorica,  ensis,  cli- 
peus,  galea,  hasla)  are  mentioned  together  in  an  epi- 
gram of  Martial,'  and  all  except  the  spear  in  a  well- 
known  passage  of  St.  Paul,*  whose  enumeration 
exactly  coincides  with  the  figures  on  the  arch  of 
Severus,  and  who  makes  mention,  not  of  greaves, 
but  of  shoes  or  sandals  for  the  feet. 


The  soft  or  flexible  parts  of  the  heavy  armour 
were  made  of  cloth  or  leather.  The  metal  princi- 
pally used  in  their  formation  was  that  compound  of 
copper  and  tin  which  we  call  bronze,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, bell-metal.  (  Vid.  yEs.)  Hence  the  names  for 
this  metal  (xa'Aicor,  as)  are  often  used  to  mean  ar- 
nimir,  and  the  light  reflected  from  the  arms  of  a  war- 
rior is  called  aiyri  ja/.icef'r/  by  Homer,  and  lux  aena 
by  Virgil.*  Instead  of  copper,  iron  afterward  came 
to  be  very  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  although  articles  made  of  it  are  much  more 
rarely  discovered,  because  iron  is,  by  exposure  to 
air  and  moisture,  exceedingly  liable  to  corrosion 
and  decay.  Gold  and  silver,  and  tin  unmixed  with 
copper,  were  also  used,  more  especially  to  enrich 
and  adom  the  armour.  When  the  Cyclopes,  under 
the  direction  of  Vulran,  make  the  suit  for  .flineas, 
as  already  mentioned,  they  employ  these  various 
tretals : 

"  Flint  ecs  nvis,  aunmit  vuiallvm: 
VulnifiaiM/iv!  ckalybs  vasta  fomact  lupiescil." 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
could  have  acquired  their  high  renown  as  conquer- 
crs  without  being  re^ilnrlv  instructed  in  the  use  of 
arms.  Vegetius  accordingly,  in  his  fir>i  IkmiK,  ile- 
vottyj  several  chapters  to  an  account  of  the  exercise* 
devised  for  this  purpose.  The  recruits  were  provi- 
ded with  shields,  spears,  and  other  weapons  of  un- 
usual size  and  weight,  and  in  other  respects  ex- 
oresslv  adapted  for  the  discipline  of  the  drill.  The 
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masters  at  arms  were  called  armidodores  imd  camp* 
doctores  (6-7r?.odidaKTai,  oTrXodtddoKaXoi). 

The  armory  or  arsenal,  in  which  arms  of  all 
kinds  were  kept,  was  called  aimamcntarxum.  (dirAo- 
OrjKTi,  6nXotpvAu.ia.ov1).  The  marine  arsenal  at  tht 
Piraeus,  built  by  the  architect  Philo,  was  the  glory 
of  the  Athenians.' 

In  rude  states  of  society,  when  the  spirit  of  7io 
lence  rendered  life  and  property  insecure,  both  Gre 
cians  and  the  nations  around,  whom  they  called 
barbarians,  constantly  carried  arms  for  their  d-v 
fence.'  In  the  time  of  Thucydides*  the  Athenians 
had  discontinued  this  practice,  because  the  necessi 
ty  for  being  always  armed  existed  no  longer;  but 
they  all  bore  spears  and  shields  in  the  public  pro- 
cessions. 

ARMA'RIUM,  originally  a  place  for  keeping 
arms,  afterward  a  cupboard,  in  which  were  kept 
not  only  arms,  but  also  clothes,  books,  money,  or- 
naments, images,  pictures,  and  other  articles  of 
value.  The  armarium  was  generally  placed  in  the 
atrium  of  the  house.6  The  divisions  of  a  library 
were  called  armaria.*  We  find  armarium  itistegum 
mentioned  as  a  kind  of  sepulchre  in  an  inscription 
in  Gruter.7 

A  KM  AMENTA'RIUM.    ( Vid.  Arma,  p.  95.) 

*  A  KM  ENI'ACA  M  ALA  (fiij/xi  'Ap/xeviaKa),  a  fruit, 
which  Dioscorides  makes  the  same  with  the  praco- 
cia  of  the  Romans.  There  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  our  Apncal.' 

*AKMEN'IUM  ('Apfieviov),  a  blue  pigment  called 
after  the  country  whence  it  came.  The  kind  which 
by  Dioscorides  is  esteemed  the  best,  appears  to  have 
been  an  earth ;  for  he  requires  it  to  be  smooth,  fria- 
ble, and  free  from  stone.  Adams  makes  it  to  have 
been  an  impure  carbonate  of  copper,  like  the  Lapis 
Lazuli.  Hill,  however,  maintains  that  it  was  a  yel- 
low earth  or  ochre  of  copper.  The  Armarium  masi 
not  he  confounded  with  the  Lajns  Armcnius  (AiOot 
'ApfievMiKoc),  or  Armrnian  stone,  first  noticed  by 
Paulus  >E?ineta,  and  which  is  called  '/.Woe  \a£oxpio% 
by  Myrepsus.  Jameson  says  the  Armenian  stone 
of  the  ancients  was  a  limestone  impregnated  with 
earthy  azure  copper,  and  in  which  copper  and  iron 
pyrites  were  sometimes  disseminated.' 

ARM  1 1, LA  (ipMiov,  \pt7.iov,  or  xlieXXtov,  ^Xtrfiir, 
ujioiAeu.),  a  bracelet  or  armlet. 

Among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Medea 
and  Persians  appear  to  have  displayed  the  greatest 
taste  for  ornaments  of  this  class.  They  wore  not 
only  armillae  on  their  wrists,  and  on  the  arm  a  little 
below  the  shoulder,  but  also  earrings,  collars  or 
necklaces,  and  splendid  turbans.  These  portions 
of  their  dress  often  consisted  of  strings  of  valuable 
pearls,  or  were  enriched  with  jewels.  They  were 
intended  to  indicate  the  rank,  power,  and  wealth  of 
the  wearer,  and  this  use  of  them  has  continued 
through  successive  generations  down  to  the  present 
day." 

In  Europe,  golden  armillae  were  worn  by  the 
Gauls  both  on  their  arms  and  on  their  wrists."  Th? 
Rabines  also  wore  ponderous  golden  armillap  on  the 
left  arm,  about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  ;" 
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■nn  at  the  sa  ne  early  period,  the  Samians  wore 
richly-ornamented  armiets  at  the  solemn  festivals 
in  honour  of  Juno.1 

It  does  not  appear  that  armillae  were  subsequently 
worn  among  the  Greeks  by  the  male  sex.  But  those 
ladies  vho  aimed  at  elegance  and  fashion  had  both 
trmiett  (irepi6paxiovia')  and  bracelets  (jrEpinupma, 
Ttflt  retota,  A-Kpoxeipia),  of  various  materials,  shapes, 
■n?  styles  of  ornament.  In  a  comedy  of  Plautus, 
.formed  up^n  a  Greek  model,3  armillae  are  mention- 
rd  as  parts  of  female  attire,  and  one  kind  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  spinier.  This  term  (o<ptyK- 
rrjp)  is  mactfestly  derived  from  otylyyu  (to  com- 
press), aid  its  application  is  explained  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  bracelet  so  denominated  kept  its 
place  by  compressing  the  arm  of  the  wearer.  The 
armilla  was,  in  fact,  either  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  or 
a  wire  of  considerable  thickness;  and,  although 
sometimes  a  complete  ling,  it  was  much  more  fre- 

Suently  made  without  having  its  ends  joined ;  it  was 
len  curved,  so  as  to  require,  when  put  on,  to  be 
slightly  expanded  by  having  its  ends  drawn  apart 
from  one  another;4  and,  according  to  its  length,  it 
went  once,  twice,  or  thrice  round  the  arm,  or  even 
a  greater  number  of  times.  When  it  made  several 
turns,  it  assumed  the  form  so  clearly  denned  by  Ho- 
mer in  the  expression  yvaunrac  i\mac,  "  twisted 
spirals:"6  a  form  illustrated  by  numerous  armillae 
of  gold  and  bronze  in  our  collections  of  antiques, 
and  exhibited  very  frequently  on  the  Greek  painted 
vases.  (See  the  annexed  woodcut,  from  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  preat  work,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  35.) 


These  spiral  wires  were  sometimes  engraved  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  Ibrm  of  a  serpent,  and  bracelets  of 
this  description  were  called  snakes  by  the  Athenian 
adies.' 

As  in  regard  to  the  frontal  (vid.  Am  pyx),  so 
also  in  respect  of  armi"<E,  the  Greeks  conceived 
the  attire  of  a  goddess  to  resemble  that  of  a  lady  of 
superioi  state  and  beauty.  Hence  they  attributed 
these  decorations  to  Aphrodite,'  and  traces  of  a 
mctiiiic  armlet  are  seen  upon  the  celebrated  marble 
etat'ie  ol  that  divinity  preserved  at  Florence.  In  the 
British  Museum  is  an  inscription,*  found  among  the 
rains  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  which  makes  dis- 
tinct mention  of  the  afiQiieal  upon  both  the  arms 
at  a  golden  Victory  preserved  in  that  temple.' 


).  (Asil  Samn  Carm  a  Bachio,  p.  146.) — 2.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,Ti., 
M  — Chanton,  aDomlle,  ->.  110.)— 3.  (Men.,  hi.,  3.)— 4.  (laid., 
Otif.,  nx.,30.)— 5.  (II.,  itiis.,  401.) — 6.  (Mseris  and  Heaychius, 
a.  »  feus  )— 7.  (Plutarch,  De  Fort.  Rom.)— 8.  (Elgin  Coll., 
No.  987  —9.  (Booth,  Staatah.,  ii.,  p.  391,  293.— Id.,  Corpus 
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Amun »  the  Romans  we  most  commonly  read  oi 
armillae  as  conferred  upon  soldiers  for  deeds  of  ex- 
traordinary merit.'  (See  the  next  woodcut.)  An  in- 
stance of  this  occurs  in  Livy,*  where,  after  a  victo- 
ry, one  of  the  consuls  bestews  golden  crowns  and 
braoelets  upon  two  officers,  four  centurions,  and  a 
manipulus  of  hastati,  and  gives  silver  horns  and 
bracelets  to  others,  who  were  either  foreigners,  oi 
younger  and  of  inferior  rank.  Pliny  says1  thai 
crowns  and  bracelets  of  gold  were  given  to  citizens, 
and  not  to  foreigners.  These  military  honours  are 
enumerated  in  the  inscriptions  upon  various  ane'ent 
monuments  raised  to  the  memory  of  Roman  officers 
and  soldiers,  stating  that  the  emperor  had  presented 
them  Ijrrquitnis,  armUlis,  phaleris,  &c,  and  often  re- 
cording the  exact  number  of  these  several  decora- 
tions.* The  following  form  of  words  used  in  con- 
ferring them  is  preserved  by  Valerius  Mavinius:' 
"  Imperattrr  le  argenteis  armillis  donal." 

The  Roman  females  wore  bracelets  partly  for 
use  and  partly  for  ornament.  The  use  of  them 
was  to  hold  amulets.  (Vid.  Amuletum.)  Pliny 
gives  a  variety  of  directions  respecting  the  remedies 
to  be  effected  by  inserting  particular  things  in  brace- 
lets (armilla*  brachialia'X  and  wearing  them  con- 
stantly upon  the  arm.  On  the  same  principle,  the 
Emperor  Nero,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  mother,  sometimes  wore  on  his  right  ann  thr 
exuviae  of  a  serpent,  enclosed  in  a  golden  armil 
la.' 

As  ornaments,  armillae  were  worn  at  Rome  chieflj 
by  women  of  considerable  rank.  The  metallic  banc 
was,  for  this  purpose,  frequently  enriched  with  pre 
cious  stones  and  other  beautiful  objects.  The  pres 
ents  of  amber,  snccina  grandia,  mentioned  by  Ju- 
venal' as  sent  to  a  lady  on  her  birthday,  wer* 
probably  bracelets  set  with  amber.10  In  the  follow 
ing  woodcut,  the  first  figure  represents  a  gold  brace 
le>  discovered  at  Rome,  on  the  Palatine  Mount.' 
The  rosette  in  the  middle  is  composed  of  distint 


and  very  delicate  leave?  The  twe  starlike  flow^ti 
on  each  side  have  been  lepeated  where  the  holes  fbi 
securing  them  are  still  visible.  The  second  figure 
represents  a  gold  bracelet  found  in  Britain,  and  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.   It  appears  to  be 

1.  (Featus,  a.  t.— laid.,  Orig.,  1  c.)— 2.  (Liv.,  x.,  44  )— I  (H. 
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—5.  (vui.,  14,  5.)— «.  (H.  N.,  utviii.,  9,  47.)— 7.  (Ib., 23  niii , 
3.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  6.)— 9.  (ix.,  50.)— 10.  ("gemmata  dextro- 
cheria?"  Srhol.  in  loc.)— 11.  (Caylua,  Rec.  d'Ant..  t.      pi.  99  \ 
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made  of  iwo  gold  wires  twisted  together,  and  the 
mode  of  fastening  it  upon  the  arm  by  a  clasp,  is 
worthy  of  observation.  It  has  evidently  been  a  lady's 
ornament.  Besides  objects  finely  wrought  in  gold, 
and  the  most  beautiful  pearls  and  jewels,  ladies' 
bracelets  were  also  formed  to  display  other  exqui- 
lite  works  of  art.  Bottiger  says1  "  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  most  splendid  gems,  with  figures 
cut  in  relief,  were  designed  to  be  worn  in  bracelets 
by  the  empresses,  and  other  women  of  high  rank  in 
Rome."  The  same  author  observes' "  that  the  large 
bracelets,  made  with  three  or  four  coils,  were  in- 
tended as  rewards  for  the  soldiers,"  and  that  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  suppose  such  massive  ornaments  to 
have  been  designed  for  women.  A  specimen  of 
these  ponderous  and  highly  valuable  armillae  is  rep- 
resented in  the  third  of  the  preceding  figures.  The 
original,  of  pure  gold,  is  more  than  twice  the  length 
of  the  figure,  and  was  found  in  Cheshire  ■ 

If  bracelets  were  worn  by  a  Caligula,4  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  sign  of  extravagance  and  effeminacy, 
being  quite  opposed  to  Roman  ideas  and  customs. 
In  general,  the  epithet  armdliUus  denoted  a  servile 
or  degraded  condition.* 

The  terms  armilla  and  tyfliov  are  used  for  orna- 
ments of  the  same  kind  as  those  already  explained, 
which  were  worn  upon  the  ankles,  very  commonly 
by  Africans  and  Asiatics,  rarely  by  Europeans.*  A 
dog-collar  is  also  called  armilla  (armillaios  canes1), 
and  an  iron  ring  used  by  carpenters.8 

ARMILUS'TRIUM,  a  Roman  festival  for  the 
purification  of  arms.  It  was  celebrated  every  year 
on  the  14th  before  the  calends  of  November  (Oct. 
19),  when  the  citizens  assembled  in  arms,  and  offer- 
ed sacrifices  in  the  place  called  Armilustrum,  or 
Vicus  Armilustri,  in  the  13th  region  of  the  city.' 

•ARMORA'CIA  (j>a<pavic),  Horseradish.  {Vid. 
RbaphaNis.) 

ARMY  (GREEK).  In  the  pstty  states  of  Greece, 
down  to  a  period  long  subsequent  to  their  establish- 
ment, a  traveller,  when  beyond  the  walls  of  a  town, 
was  in  constant  danger  of  being  surprised  by  an  en- 
emy, and  often  the  labours  of  husbandry  were  car- 
ried on  by  men  with  arms  in  their  hands.14  This 
Insecurity  of  liberty  and  life  must  have  tended  pow- 
erfully to  have  infused  a  martial  spirit  among  the 
Greeks;  and,  though  they  may  have  borrowed  the 
first  principles  of  war  from  the  nations  of  the  East,  it 
was  among  them  that  the  organization  of  -\  miliary 
force,  and  the  tactics  of  the  field,  were  brougiit  near- 
ly to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  was  consist- 
ent with  the  nature  of  the  arms  in  use  before  the  in- 
dention of  gunpowder. 

The  attack  on  Thebes  and  the  war  of  Troy  are 
the  earliest  instances  in  the  Grecian  history  of 
military  actions  performed  on  a  considerable  scale; 
and  on  the  latter  occasion  (probably  about  B.C. 
1184),  an  army  of  100,000  men  is  supposed  to  have 
been  assembled.  It  would  seem  that  the  troops  of 
the  different  states  engaged  in  this  war  were  at  first 
intermixed  with  each  other;  for,  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Iliad,"  Nestor  is  represented  as  advising  Ag- 
amemnon to  divide  the  army  into  several  bodies,  ac 
enrding  to  the  nations  or  tribes  of  which  it  was 
composed,  and  to  place  each  division  under  its  own 
prince.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  however,  that 
rach  a  distribution  did  not  always  subsist  when  na- 
tions combined  together  for  one  object ;  and,  as  the 
ships  of  the  several  states  appear  to  have  been 
drawn  up  separately,  probably  the  mixture  of  the 
troops  was  only  an  accidental  circumstance,  arising 
born  the  iaactivity  in  which  the  army  had  for  some 
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time  previously  remained.  It  may  be  1  maimed, 
therefore,  that  the  advice  of  Nestor  was  only  intend- 
ed as  a  regular  notice  for  re-forming  the  army  pre- 
paratory to  inspection,  and  previously  to  a  return 
to  active  service:  be  that  as  it  may,  the  practice 
was  afterward  general,  r s  well  in  the  East  as  in  the 
Greek  states  of  Europe. 

In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad,'  the  arrangement 
of  the  army  previously  to  an  engagement  is  dis- 
tinctly described.  A  line  of  war-chariots,  in  which 
the  chiefs  fought,  formed  the  front ;  the  heavy-arm- 
ed foot  were  in  the  rear;  and  the  middle  space  was 
occupied  by  archers  or  light-armed  men,  on  whom 
less  reliance  could  be  placed.  The  warriors  were 
protected  by  cuirasses,  greaves,  and  helmets,  all  of 
bronze ;  they  carried  strong  bucklers,  and  their  of 
fensive  arms  were  javelins  or  pikes,  and  swords. 
The  battle  began  by  darts  being  thrown  from  the 
chariots  as  the  latter  advanced  to  break  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy :  the  chariots  probably  then  fell  into  the 
intervals  between  the  divisions  of  the  troops  who 
fought  on  foot ;  lor  the  latter  are  said  to  have  moved 
up  in  close  order  and  engaged,  shield  touching 
shield,  and  lance  opposed  to  lance,  while  the  light- 
armed  troops,  now  in  the  rear  of  all,  or  behind  the 
chariots,  discharged  their  arrows  and  stones  ovei 
the  heads  of  the  combatants  m  front.  The  precept 
of  Nestor,  that  the  warriors  should  keep  their  ranks 
in  action,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  ances- 
tors, indicates  that  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  had 
long  before  been  observed  in  the  march  of  armies, 
or  in  the  collisions  of  hostile  troops. 

On  contemplating  the  account  given  by  Homer,  ii 
mast  appear  evident  that  the  practice  of  war  in  his 
age  differed  from  that  which  was  followed  by  the 
Asiatics,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks  of  a  much  later  peri- 
od, chiefly  in  the  absence  of  cavalry :  a  circumstance 
which  seems  to  prove  that  the  art  of  horsemanship, 
though  not  wholly  unknown,  since  Diomed  rides  on 
one  of  the  horses  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
car  of  Rhesus,"  must  have  been  then  very  imperfect 
The  dense  array  in  which  the  Greeks  are  represent- 
ed  as  formed,  in  the  fourth  and  thirteenth  books  of 
the  Iliad,  corresponds  to  that  of  the  body  of  troops 
subsequently  denominated  a  phalanx  ;  and  these  are 
the  first  occasions  on  which  great  bodies  of  men  are 
said  to  have  been  so  drawn  up.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  though  the  poet 
seems  in  some  passages  to  consider  the  compact  ar- 
rangement of  troops  as  a  matter  of  great  importance : 
yet  the  issue  of  the  battle  is  almost  always  decided 
by  the  personal  prowess  of  individual  chieftains, 
who  are  able  to  put  to  flight  whole  troops  of  ordina- 
ry soldiers. 

From  a  passage  in  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad,'  it 
appears  that  during  the  heroic  ages,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, every  family  in  a  state  was  obliged  to  furnish 
one  man,  or  more,  who  were  chosen  by  lot,  when  a 
chieftain  intended  to  set  out  on  a  military  expedi- 
tion. While  absent  from  home,  the  troops  subsisted 
by  supplies  brought  up  from  their  own  district,  oi 
raised  in  that  of  the  enemy.  In  the  manner  last 
mentioned,  and  by  the  plunder  obtained  in  piratical 
excursions  to  the  neighbouring  coasts,  the  Greek 
army  supported  itself  during  the  ten  years  of  the 
Trojan  war. 

When  after  the  return  of  the  Hera  elides,  the 
states  of  Greece  had  acquired  some  stability  th» 
great  lawgivers  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  while  form- 
ing constitutions  for  their  several  people,  are  said  lo 
have  made  regulations  for  the  military  service.  To 
the  free  citizens  only  was  it  thought  proper  to  grant 
the  honour  of  serving  their  country  in  complete  ar- 
mour; and  we  leam  from  Herodotus  that  slave* 
were  made  to  act  as  light-armed  troops.  In  tin 
action  at  Platsea  against  Mardonins,  the  right  wmg 
of  the  Grecian  army  was  composed  of  10,000  La 
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eettaemcnians,  of  whom  half  were  Spartans,  and 
each  of  these  was  accompanied  by  seven  Helots ; 
the  remaining  5000,  who  were  furnished  by  the 
other  towns  of  Laconia,  were  each  accompanied  by 
one  Helot.1  The  employment  of  slaves  in  the  an- 
cient armies  was,  however,  always  considered  as  a 
dangerous  measure;  and  it  was  apprehended,  with 
reason,  that  they  might  turn  against  their  masters, 
or  desert  to  the  enemy. 

The  organization  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
was  more  perfect  than  that  of  any  other  in  Greece. 
It  was  based  upon  a  graduated  system  of  subordi- 
nation, which  gave  to  almost  every  individual  a  de- 
gree of  authority,  rendering  the  wnole  military  force 
a  community  of  commanders,8  so  that  the  signal 
given  by  the  king  ran  in  an  instant  through  the 
whole  army.3  The  foundation  of  this  system  is  at- 
tributed to  Ly  :urgus,  who  is  said  to  have  formed 
the  Lacedaemonian  forces  into  six  divisions  (fiopai). 
Each  fiopa  was  commanded  by  a  •Kolep.apxoc,  under 
whom  were  four  Xoxayo'i,  eight  nevTr/Koo-Tf/pee,  and 
sixteen  ivu/iordpxoi  ;*  consequently,  two  kvwfioriai 
formed  a  nevTjjKoarvs,  two  of  these  a  Ao^oc,  and 
four  Ioxol  made  a  fidpa.  The  regular  comple- 
ment of  the  enomotia  appears  to  have  been  twen- 
ty-four men  besides  its  captain.  The  lochus,  then, 
consisted  ordinarily  of  100,  and  the  mora  of  400 
men.  The  front  row  of  the  enomotia  appears  to 
have  consisted  of  three  men,  and  the  ordinary  depth 
of  the  line  of  eight  men.  The  number  of  men  in 
each  enomotia  was.  however,  not  unfrequently  in- 
creased. Thus,  a.  Jie  battle  of  Mantinea,  another 
file  was  added ;  so  that  the  front  row  consisted  of 
four  men  and  each  enomotia  consequently  contain- 
ed thirty  two  men.5  At  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  on 
the  contrary,  the  usual  number  of  files  was  retain- 
ed, but  the  depth  of  its  ranks  was  increased  from 
eight  to  twelve  men,  so  that  each  enomotia  contain- 
ed thirty-six  men.6  In  the  time  of  Xenophon,  the 
mora  appears  to  have  consisted  usually  of  bOO  men.' 
The  numbers  seem,  however,  to  have  fluctuated 
considerably,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  enomotia.  Ephorus 
makes  the  mora  to  consist  of  500  men,  and  Polybi- 
us«of900. 

At  the  battle  of  Mantinea  there  were  seven  lochi, 
and  the  strength  of  the  lochus  was  doubled  by  being 
made  to  consist  of  four  pentecostyes  and  eight  eno- 
motiae.t  Upon  this  account  Dr.  Arnold  remarks:10 
"  A  question  here  arises  why  Thucydides  makes  no 
mention  of  the  mora,  which,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon, was  the  largest  division  of  the  Lacedsemonian 
army,  and  consisted  of  four  lochi ;  the  whole  Spar- 
tan people  being  divided  into  six  morse.  The  scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes11  says  that  there  were  six  lochi 
in  Sparta,  others  say  five,  and  Thucydides  here 
speaks  of  seven;  but  I  think  he  means  to  include  the 
Brasidian  soldiers  and  the  neodamodes;  and,  sup- 
posing them  to  have  formed  together  one  lochus, 
the  number  of  the  regular  Lacedcpmonian  lochi 
would  thus  be  six.  These  lochi,  containing  each 
612  men,  are  thus  much  larger  than  the  regular 
mora,  which  contained  only  400,  and  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  enlarged  mora  of  600  men,  such  as  it 
usually  was  in  active  service  in  the  lime  of  Agesi- 
laus.  Was  it  that,  among  the  many  innovations  in- 
troduced into  Sparta  after  the  triumphant  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  term  lochus  was  hence- 
forward used  in  the  sense  in  which  the  other  Greeks 
commonly  used  it,  that  is,  as  a  mere  military  divis- 
ion, consisting  properly  of  about  100  men;  and  that, 
to  avoid  confusion,  the  greater  divisions,  formerly 
called  lochi,  and  whose  number,  as  being  connected 
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with  old  traditions  and  political  divisions,  was  noi 
variable,  were  for  the  future  called  by  Ihe  less  equiv- 
ocal name  of  morse'?" 

To  each  mora  of  heavy-armed  infantry  there  be 
longed  a  body  of  cavalry  bearing  the  same  name/ 
consisting  at  the  most  of  100  men,  and  commanded 
by  the  hipparmost  (iTrnapfiooT^*).  The  cavalry  is 
said,  by  Plutarch,  to  have  been  divided  ir  "lie  time 
of  Lycurgus  into  oulami  (ovXa/ioi)  of  fifty  men  each  ;* 
but  this  portion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  was 
unimportant,  and  served  only  to  cover  the  wings  of 
the  infantry.  The  three  hundred  knights  forming 
the  king's  body-guard  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  cavalry.  They  were  the  choicest  of  the  Spar- 
tan youths,  and  fought  either  on  horseback  cr  on 
foot,  as  occasion  required. 

Solon  divided  the  Athenian  people  into  four  class- 
es, of  which  the  first  two  comprehended  those  per- 
sons whose  estates  were  respectively  equivalent  tc 
the  value  of  500  and  300  of  the  Attic  measures  called 
medimni.  These  were  not  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
infantry  or  on  board  ship,  except  in  some  command ; 
but  they  were  bound  to  keep  a  horse  lor  the  public, 
and  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  a:  their  own  ex^nse. 
The  third  class,  whose  estates  were  equivalent  to 
200  such  measures,  were  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
heavy-armed  foot,  providing  their  own  arms ;  and 
the  people  of  the  fourth  class,  if  unable  to  provide 
themselves  with  complete  armour,  served  eithei 
among  the  light-armed  troops  or  in  the  navy.  The 
ministers  of  religion,  and  persons  who  danced  in  the 
festival  of  Dionysus,  were  exempt  from  serving  in 
the  armies;  the  same  privilege  was  also  accorded 
to  those  who  farmed  the  revenues  of  the  state.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  among  the  Athenians,  the  divisions 
of  the  army  differed  from  those  which,  as  above  sra 
ted,  had  been  appointed  by  the  Spartan  legislate :; 
but  the  nature  of  the  divisions  is  unknown,  and  it 
rzn  only  be  surmised  that  they  were  such  as  a/e 
hinted  at  in  the  Cyropeedia.    In  that  work,  Xeno- 

Ehon,  who,  being  an  Athenian,  may  De  supposed  to 
ave  in  view  the  military  institutions  oi  nis  own 
country,  speaking  of  the  advantages  attending  the 
subdivisions  of  large  bodies  of  men,  v/ith  respect  to 
the  power  of  re-forming  those  bodies  when  they  hap- 
pen to  be  dispersed,  states4  that  the  rdftf  consists 
of  100  men,  and  the  Xd^oc  of  twenty-four  men  (ex- 
clusive of  their  officer) ;  and  in  another  passage  he 
mentions  the  deitdc,  or  section  of  ten,  and  the  neft- 
7rdc,  or  section  of  five  men.  The  rdfic  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  element  in  the  division  of 
troops  in  the  Athenian  army,  and  to  have  corre- 
sponded to  the  Peloponnesian  Xd^oc.  The  infantry 
was  commanded  by  ten  strategi  (Vid.  Strajegi) 
and  ten  taxiarchs,  and  the  cavalry  by  two  hipparchs 
and  ten  phvlarchs.  These  officers  were  chosen  an- 
nually, and  they  appear  to  have  appointed  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  of  each  rdf<e  or  loxot;. 

The  mountainous  character  of  Attica  and  the 
Peloponnesus  is  the  reason  that  cavalry  was  nevei 
numerous  in  those  countries.  Previously  to  the 
Persian  invasion  of  Greece,  the  number  of  horse- 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  Athenians  was  but  ninety- 
six,  each  of  the  forty-eight  naucrariae  (vavupapiav), 
into  which  the  state  was  divided,  furnishing  two 
persons;  bul  soon  afterward  the  body  was  augment- 
ed to  1200  Ka.Taippa.KToi,  or  heavy -armed  honsemen, 
and  there  was,  besides,  an  equal  number  of  g/wo&k 
Xtorat,  or  archers,  who  fought  on  horseback  The 
horses  belonging  to  the  former  class  were  covered 
with  bronze  or  other  metal,  and  they  were  orna- 
mented with  hells  and  embroidered  clothing.  Be- 
fore being  allowed  to  serve,  both  men  and  horse* 
were  subject  to  an  examination  before  the  hip- 
parchs, and  punishments  were  decreed  against  per- 
sons who  should  enter  without  the  requisite  qualifl- 
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cations.  It  also  the  duty  of  the  hipparchs  to 
train  the  cavalry  in  time  of  peace.1 

Every  free  citizen  of  the  Greek  states  was,  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  enrolled  for 
military  service  from  the  age  of  18  or  20,  to  58  or 
60  years,  and  at  Sparta,  at  least,  the  rule  was  com- 
mon to  the  kings  and  the  private  people.  The 
young  men,  previously  to  joining  the  ranks,  were 
instructed  in  the  military  duties  by  the  toktckoi  or 
pub'ic  teachers,  who  were  maintained  by  the  state 
Jbr  the  puronse;  and  no  town  in  Greece  was  with- 
ou.  its  gymnasiam  or  school.  The  times  appointed 
for  pei  forming  the  exercises,  as  well  in  the  gymna- 
sium as  in  the  camp  were  early  in  the  morning,  and 
in  the  evening  before  going  to  rest.  The  fn>t  em- 
ployment of  the  young  soldiers  was  to  guard  the 
city;  and  in  this  duty  they  were  associated  with 
rach  veterans  as,  on  account  of  their  age,  had  been 
discharged  from  service  in  the  field.  At  20  years 
of  age  the  Athenian  recruit  could  be  sent  on  foreign 
expeditions;  but, among  the  Spartans,  this  was  sel- 
dom done  ti'.  the  soldier  was  30  years  old.  No 
man  beyond  ..he  legal  age  could  be  compelled  to 
serve  out  of  his  country,  except  in  times  of  public 
danger;  but  mention  is  occasionally  made  of  such 
persons  being  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  army  during 
an  action,  and  charged  with  the  care  of  the  bag- 
gage.* While  the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  an 
expedition  against  jEgina,  the  Peloponnesians  sent 
a  detachment  of  troops  towards  Megara,  in  expec- 
tation of  surprising  the  place ;  but  the  young  and 
the  aged  men  who  remained  to  guard  Athens 
marched,  under  Myronides,  against  the  enemy,  and 
prevented  the  success  of  the  enterprise.* 

An  attention  to  military  duties,  when  the  troops 
were  encamped,  was  strictlv  enforced  in  all  thr 
Greek  armies ;  but  a  considerable  difference  pre- 
vailed in  those  of  the  two  principal  states  with  re- 
spect to  the  recieations  of  the  soldiers.  The  mer 
•jf  Athens  were  allowed  to  witness  theatrical  per- 
formances, and  to  have  in  the  camp  companies  of 
»uigers  and  dancers.  In  the  Lacedaemonian  army, 
on  the  contrary,  all  these  were  foi bidden;  the  con- 
Mant  practice  of  temperance,  and  the  observance  of 
a  rigid  discipline,  being  prescribed  to  the  Spartan 
youth,  in  order  that  they  might  excel  in  war  (which 
among  them  was  considered  as  the  proper  occupa- 
tion of  freemen);  and  manly  exercises  alone  were 
permitted  in  the  intervals  of  duty.  Yet,  while  en- 
camped, the  young  men  were  encouraged  to  use 
perfumes,  and  to  wear  costly  armour,  though  the 
adorning  of  their  persons  when  at  home  would 
have  subjected  them  to  the  reproach  of  effeminacy. 
On  going  intc  action,  they  crowned  themselves  with 
garlands,  and  marched  with  a  regulated  pace,  a 
concert  of  flutes  playing  the  hymn  of  Castor.* 

The  military  service  was  not  always  voluntarily 
embraced  by  the  Greek  people,  since  it  was  found 
necessary  to  decree  punishments  against  such  as 
evaded  the  conscriptions.  These  consisted  in  a  dep- 
rivation of  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  or  in  being 
branded  in  the  hand.  Deserters  from  the  army 
were  punished  with  death ;  and  at  home,  when  a 
man  absented  himself  from  the  ranks,  he  was  made 
to  sit  three  days  in  a  public  place  in  women's  ap- 
parel. Ft  was  held  to  l>e  highly  disgraceftl]  in  a  sol- 
dier if,  after  an  action,  he  was  without  his  buckler; 
probably  1  icanse  this  implied  that  he,  who  ought 
to  have  maintained  his  post  till  the  last  moment, 
had  made  a  precipitate  retreat;  a  coward  would 
throw  away  his  buckler  in  order  that  he  might  run 
faster. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Greek  republics,  while  the 
theatre  of  war  was  almost  at  the  gates  of  each  city, 
the  soldier  served  at  his  own  expense  in  that  class 
01  troops  which  his  fortune  permitted  him  to  join. 


I.  (Fid.  Xenophnii'i  troMme  entitled 'Iwrapxi"5?  )—2-  flThT* 
»rd.,  1 ,  71.)— 3.  (Tt-ryil.,  i.,  105.)— 4.  (PlnUreh.  Lyi-iir*.) 


Both  at  Athens  and  Sparta  the  iixTtt^,  or  horsemen, 
consisted  of  persons  possessing  considerable  estates 
and  vigour  of  body ;  each  man  furnished  and  main- 
tained his  own  horse,  and  he  was,  besides,  bound  tr> 
provide  at  least  one  foot-soldier  as  an  attendant.  In 
the  time  of  Xenophon,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  ori- 
ginal institution  had  greatly  declined ;  not  only  was 
the  citizen  allowed  to  commute  his  personal  servi- 
ces for  those  of  a  horseman  hired  m  his  stead,  brf 
the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  the  horjes,  which 
were  imposed  as  a  tax  on  the  wealthy,  wtre  ill  exe- 
cuted; tne  men,  also,  who  were  least  able  in  body, 
and  least  desirous  of  distinguishing  themselves, 
were  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  cavalry. 

The  distress  occasioned  by  the  long  continuance 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  having  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  poorer  citizens  of  Athens  to  serve  the 
country  at  their  own  expense,  Pericles  introduced 
the  practice  of  giving  constant  pay  to  a  class  of  the 
soldiers  out  of  the  public  revenue ;  and  this  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  other  states  of  Greece. 
The  amount  of  the  pay  varied,  according  to  circum- 
stances, from  two  oboli  to  a  drachma.1  The  com- 
manders of  the  X6xot  received  double,  and  the 
strategi  four  times,  the  pay  of  a  private  foot-soldier.* 
A  truce  having  been  made  between  the  Athenians 
and  Argives,  it  was  appointed  that,  if  one  party  as- 
sisted another,  those  who  sent  the  assistance  should 
furnish  their  troops  with  provisions  for  thirty  days; 
and  it  was  farther  agreed,  that  if  the  succoured  party 
wished  to  retain  the  troops  beyond  that  time,  they 
should  pay,  daily,  one  drachma  (of  ^Egina)  for  each 
horseman,  and  three  oboli  for  a  foot-soldier,  whether 
heavy-armed,  light-armed,  or  archer.3  At  Athens, 
by  the  laws  of  Solon,  if  a  man  lost  a  limb  in  war, 
one  obolus  was  allowed  him  daily  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  at  the  public  expense;  the  parents  and  children 
of  such  as  fell  in  action  were  also  provided  ."or  by 
the  state.    (  Vid.  Adunatoi.) 

With  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  the  love  of  east 
prevailed  over  that  of  glory ;  and  the  principal  stales 
of  Greece,  in  order  to  supply  the  places  of  such  citi- 
zens as  claimed  the  privilege  of  exemption  from 
military  service,  were  obliged  to  take  in  pay  bodies 
of  troops  which  were  raised  among  their  poorer 
neighbours.  The  Arcadians,  like  the  moden.  5Wiss, 
were  most  generally  retained  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
annies  of  the  other  Greek  states.  In  earlier  times, 
to  engage  as  a  mercenary  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
power  was  considered  dishonourable;  and  the  name 
of  the  Carians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  do  so,  became  on  that  account  a  term  of  reproach. 

The  strength  of  a  Grecian  army  consisted  chiefly 
in  its  foot-soldiers;  and  of  these  there  were  at  first 
but  two  classes  :  the  btrViTai,  who  wore  heavy  ar- 
mour, carried  large  shields,  and  in  action  used 
swords  and  long  spears ;  and  the  rj>i7.oi,  who  were 
light-armed,  having  frequently  only  helmets  and 
small  bucklers,  with  neither  cuirasses  nor  greaves 
and  who  were  employed  chiefly  as  skirmishers  in 
discharging  arrows,  darts,  or  stones.  An  interme- 
diate class  of  troops,  called  neXraarai,  or  targeteers, 
was  formed  at  Athens  by  Iphicrates,  after  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  :*  they  were  armed  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  dnXlrai,  but  their  cuirasses 
were  of  linen  instead  of  bronze  or  iron;  their  spears 
were  short,  and  they  carried  small  round  bucklers 
(neXrai).  These  troops,  uniting  in  some  measure 
the  stability  of  the  phalanx  with  the  agility  of  the 
light-armed  men,  were  found  to  be  highly  efficient; 
and  from  the  time  of  their  adoption,  they  */eie  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  Greek  armies.  A  band 
of  club-men  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  a.nong  the 
Theban  troops  at  Me  battle  of  Leuctra. 

Scarlet  or  crimson  appears  to  have  been  the 
general  colour  of  the  Greek  uniform,  at  least  In  the 
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days  of  Xenophon ;  fur  he  observes1  that  tne  army 
of  Agesilaus  appeared  all  bronze  and  scarlet  (airav- 
. a  fuv  %a/.Kdv,  uiravra  6e  <j>oivina  <f>atveo6ai). 

The  oldest  existing  works  which  treat  expressly 
of  the  constitution  and  tactics  of  the  Grecian  armies 
are  the  treatises  of  iElian  and  Arrian,  which  were 
written  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  when  the  art  of  war 
had  changed  its  character,  and  when  many  details 
relating  to  the  ancient  military  organizations  were 
forgotten.  Yet  the  systems  of  these  tacticians,  speak- 
ing generally,  appear  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Philip 
or  Alexander ;  and,  consequently,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  succeeded  those  which  have  been 
indicated  above. 

iElian  makes  the  lowest  subdivision  of  the  army 
to  consist  of  a  Aojoc,  dendc,  or  hufioria,  which  he 
says  were  then  supposed  to  have  been  respectively 
files  of  16,  12,  or 8  men;  and  he  recommends  the 
latter.  The  numbers  in  the  superior  divisions  pro- 
ceeded in  a  geometrical  progression  by  doubles, 
and  the  principal  bodies  were  formed  and  denomi- 
nated as  follow :  Four  Xo^oi  constituted  a  TETpa/>- 
\La  (=64  men),  and  two  of  these  a  rat-if  (=128 
men).  The  latter  doubled,  was  called  a  ovvray/ia 
or  S-evayia  (=256  men),  to  which  division  it  appears 
that  five  supernumeraries  were  attached ;  these 
were  the  crier,  the  ensign,  the  trumpeter,  a  servant, 
and  an  officer,  called  ovpayot,  who  brought  up  the 
rear.  Four  of  the  last-mentioned  divisions  formed 
a  x^LaPXia  (=1024  men),  which,  doubled,  became 
a  teXo(,  and  quadrupled,  formed  the  body  which 
was  denominated  a  §akay%.  This  corps  would 
therefore  appear  to  have  consisted  of  4096  men ; 
but,  in  fact,  divisions  of  very  different  strengths 
were  at  different  times  designated  by  that  name. 
Xenophon,  in  the  Cyropaedia,  applies  the  term  pha- 
langes to  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  army  of 
Croesus,  and  in  the  Anabasis  to  the  bodies  of  Greek 
troops  in  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  as  well  as  upon 
many  other  occasions.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
before  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  p/talanz 
was  a  general  expression  for  any  large  IkkIv  of 
troops  in  the  Grecian  armies.  That  prince,  how- 
ever, united  under  this  name  6000  of  his  most  effi- 
cient heavy-armed  men,  whom  he  called  his  com- 
panions ;  he  subjected  them  to  judicious  regulations, 
and  improved  their  arms  and  discipline;  and  from 
that  time  the  name  of  his  country  was  constantly 
applied  to  bodies  of  troops  which  were  similarly 
organized. 

The  numerical  stiength  of  the  phalanx  was  prob- 
ably the  greatest  in  the  days  of  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der; and,  if  the  tactics  of  iElian  may  be  considered 
applicable  to  the  age  of  those  monarchs,  it  would 
appear  that  the  corps,  when  complete,  consisted  of 
about  16,000  heavy-armed  men.  It  was  divided 
into  four  parts,  each  consisting  of  4000  men,  who 
were  drawn  up  in  files  generally  16  men  deep.  The 
whole  front,  properly  speaking,  consisted  of  two 
grand  divisions;  but  each  of  these  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  and  the  two  middle  sections  of  the 
whole  constituted  the  centre,  or  b^olog.  The 
others  were  designated  ntpara,  or  wings  ;  and  in 
these  the  best  troops  seem  to  have  been  placed. 
The  evolutions  were  performed  upon  the  enomoty, 
or  single  file,  whether  it  were  required  to  extend  or 
to  deepen  the  line ;  and  there  was  an  interval  be- 
tween every  two  sections  for  the  convenience  of 
manoeuvring.* 

The  smallest  division  of  the  fdoi,  or  light  troops, 
according  to  the  treatise  of  ^Elian,  was  the  Aojoc, 
which  in  this  class  consisted  of  eight  men  only ; 
and  four  of  these  are  said  to  have  formed  a  avara- 
aif.  The  sections  afterward  increased  by  doubling 
the  numbers  in  the  preceding  divisions  up  to  the 
Wraypa,  which  consisted  of  8192  men ;  and  this 


was  the  whole  number  of  the  fiXoi  who  Mere  aft 
tached  to  a  phalanx  of  heavy-armed  utops. 

The  Greek  cavalry,  according  to  iElian,  wai 
divided  into  bodies,  of  which  the  smallest  wa» 
called  Hi) :  it  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  64  men, 
though  the  term  was  used  in  earlier  times  fcr  a 
party  ol  horse  of  any  number.1  A  troop  called 
iiulapxia  contained  twoZAot:  and  a  division  sub- 
sequently called  rapavTivapxia  (from  Tarentum  in 
Italy)  was  double  the  former.  Each  of  the  suo 
ceeding  divisions  was  double  that  which  preceded 
it;  and  one,  consisting  of  2048  men,  was  called  re- 
Aof :  finally,  the  intrayita  was  equal  to  two  rekij, 
and  contained  4096  men.  The  troops  of  the  division 
or  class,  called  by  jElian  Tarentines,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  similar  to  those  which  also  bore  the 
names  of  n\iwxai  and  VTraowioTai,  and  which  cor- 
responded to  the  present  dragoons,  since  they  en- 
gaged either  on  horseback  or  on  loot,  being  attended 
by  persons  who  took  care  of  the  horses  when  the 
riders  fought  dismounted.  Their  armour  was  heav- 
ier than  that  of  the  common  horsemen,  but  lighter 
than  that  of  the  dnXlTai ;  and  their  first  establish- 
ment is  ascribed  to  Alexander.  It  does  not  appear 
that  war-chariots  were  used  in  Greece  after  the 
heroic  ages ;  indeed,  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country  must  have  been  unfavourable  for  their  evo- 
lutions. In  the  East,  however,  the  armies  frequently 
coming  to  action  in  vast  plains,  not  only  did  the 
use  of  chariots  commence  at  a  very  early  epoch, 
but  they  continued  to  be  employed  till  the  conques*. 
of  Syria  and  Egypt  by  the  Romans.  Numerous 
chariots  fonned  the  front  of  the  Persian  line  when 
Alexander  overthrew  the  empire  of  Darius.  Di- 
visions of  chariots  were  placed  at  intervals  btfore 
the  army  of  Molon,  when  he  was  defeated  by  An- 
tiochus  the  Great;'  and  Justin  relates'  that  there 
were  600  in  the  army  which  Mithradates  (Eupator) 
drew  up  against  that  of  Ariarathes.  In  the  engage- 
ments with  Darius  and  Porus,  the  troops  of  Alex- 
ander were  opposed  to  elephants ;  and  subsequently 
to  the  reign  of  that  prince,  those  animals  were 
generally  employed  in  the  Greek  armies  in  Asia. 
They  were  arranged  in  line  in  front  of  the  troop.", 
and  carried  on  their  backs  wooden  turrets,  in  which 
were  placed  from  10  to  30  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
annoying  the  enemy  with  darts  and  arrows.  They 
were  also  trained  to  act  against  each  other :  rushing 
together,  they  intertwined  their  trunks  and  the 
stronger,  forcing  his  opponent  to  turn  his  flank, 
pierced  him  with  his  tusks ;  the  men,  in  the  mean 
time,  fighting  with  their  spears.4  Thus,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Raphea,  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy, 
one  wing  of  the  Egyptian  army  was  defeated  in 
consequence  of  the  African  elephants  being  inferior 
in  strength  to  those  of  India.  Elephants  were  also 
employed  in  the  wars  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Carthaginians  with  each  other. 

The  four  chief  officers  of  a  phalanx  were  dis- 
posed in  the  following  manner:  The  first  with 
respect  to  merit  was  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
right  wing;  the  second,  at  the  extremity  of  the  left; 
the  third  was  placed  on  the  right  of  the  left  wing ; 
and  the  fourth  on  the  left  of  the  right  wing ;  and  a 
like  order  was  observed  in  placing  the  officers  of 
the  several  subdivisions  of  the  phalanx.  The  reason 
given  by  iElian  for  this  fanciful  arrangement  is, 
that  thus  the  whole  front  of  the  line  will  be  equally 
well  commanded;  since,  as  he  observes,  in  every 
(arithmetical)  progression,  the  sum  of  the  extreme 
terms  is  equal  to  that  of  the  mean  terms:  whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  this  reason,  it  must  have  beet 
a  difficult  task  to  determine  the  relative  merit  of 
the  officers  with  the  precision  necessary  for  assign- 
ing  them  their  proper  places  in  the  series.  Expe- 
rienced soldiers  were  also  placed  in  the  rear  of  fn 
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pnalanx;  and  Xenopnon,  in  the  Cyropaedia,  com- 
pares a  body  of  troops  thus  officered  to  a  house 
Having  a  good  foundation  and  roof 

Each  soldier  in  the  phalanx  was  allowed,  when 
in  open  order,  a  space  equal  to  four  cubits  (54  or  6 
leet)  each  way  ;  when  a  charge  was  to  be  made,  the 
space  was  reduced  to  two  cubits  each  way,  and  this 
order  was  called  irvKvuois.  On  some  occasions 
only  one  cubit  was  allowed,  and  then  the  order  was 
tilled  cvvaajria/idc,  because  the  bucklers  touched 
jach  other. 

In  making  nr  receiving  an  attack,  when  each 
mar.  occupied  a.Vrat  three  feet  in  depth,  and  the 
Macedonian  spear,  or  aupioaa,  w  hich  was  18  or  20 
feet  long,  was  held  in  a  horizontal  position,  the 
point  of  that  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  front- 
rank  man  might  project  about  14  feet  from  the  line; 
the  point  of  that  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  sec- 
ond-rank man  might  project  about  11  feet,  and  so 
on.  Therefore,  of  the  sixteen  ranks,  which  was 
the  ordinary  depth  of  the  phalanx,  those  in  rear  of 
..ie  fifth  could  not  evidently  contribute  by  their 
pikes  to  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy :  they  conse- 
quently kept  their  pikes  in  an  inclined  position, 
resting  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  in  their  front ; 
and  thus  they  were  enabled  to  arrest  the  enemy's 
missiles,  which,  after  flying  over  the  front  ranks, 
might  otherwise  fall  on  those  in  the  rear.  The 
ranks  bevond  the  fifth  pressing  with  all  their  force 
against  the  men  who  were  in  their  front,  while  they 
prevented  them  from  falling  back,  increased  the 
effect  of  the  charge,  or  the  resistance  opposed  to 
that  of  the  enemy and  from  a  disposition  similar 
to  that  which  is  here  supposed  in  the  Spartan  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Platasa,  the  Persian  infantry,  ill 
armed,  and  unskilled  in  close  action,  are  said  to 
have  perished  in  vast  numbers  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  dense  masses  of  the  Greeks. 

In  action,  it  was  one  duty  of  the  officers  to  pre- 
rent  the  whole  body  of  the  men  from  inclining  to- 
wards the  right  hand ;  to  this  there  was  always  a 
great  tendency,  because  every  soldier  endeavoured 
to  press  that  way,  in  order  that  he  might  be  covered 
n  much  as  passible  by  the  shield  of  his  companion ; 
and  thus  danger  was  incurred  of  having  the  army 
outflanked  towards  its  left  by  that  of  the  enemy. 
A  derangement  of  this  nature  occurred  to  the  army 
of  Agis  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.'  Previously  to 
an  action,  some  particular  word  or  sentence,  ov'i/Ojj- 
ua.  was  given  out  by  the  commanders  to  the 
soldiers,  who  were  enabled,  on  demanding  it,  to 
distinguish  each  other  from  the  enemy.1 

The  Greek  tactics  appear  to  have  been  simple, 
and  the  evolutions  of  the  troops  such  as  could  be 
easily  executed  :  the  general  figure  of  the  phalanx 
was  an  oblong  rectangle,  and  this  could,  when  re- 
quired, be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  solid  or  hollow 
square,  a  rhombus  or  lozenge,  a  triangle,  or  a  por- 
tion of  a  circle.  On  a  march  it  was  capable  of 
contracting  its  front,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the 
road  or  pass,  along  which  it  was  to  move.  If  the 
phalanx  was  drawn  up  so  that  its  front  exceeded 
its  depth,  it  had  the  name  of  nktvOiov;  on  the 
other  hand,  when  it  advanced  in  column,  or  on  a 
front  narrower  than  its  depth,  it  was  called  itvpyof. 
Usually,  the  opposing  armies  were  drawn  up  in  two 
parallel  lines;  but  there  was  also  an  oblique  order 
of  battle,  one  wing  being  advanced  near  the  enemy, 
and  the  other  beius  kept  retired;  and  this  dispo- 
titiou  was  used  when  it  was  desired  to  induce  an 
enemy  to  break  his  line.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  frequently  adopted  by  the  Thebans;  and,  at 
tho  bottle  of  Delium,  the  Ba-otians  thus  defeated 
the  Athenians.4  At  the  Granicns,  also,  Alexander, 
following,  it  is  said,1  the  practice  of  Epaminondas, 
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did  not  attack  at  once  the  whole  army  >\  the  enemy, 
but  threw  himself  viih  condensed  forces  against  tin 
centre  only  of  the  Persian  line. 

Occasionally,  ihe  phalanx  was  formed  in  two 
divisions,  each  facing  outward,  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  the  enemy  at  once  in  front  and  rear,  or  on 
both  flanks ;  these  orders  were  called  respectively 
afi^LOTojioq  and  avriorofio{.  When  the  phalanx  was 
in  danger  of  being  surround^  it  could  be  formed 
in  four  divisions,  which  face^  V  opposite  directions. 
At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  the  ,»o  divisions  of  Alex- 
ander's army  formed  a  phalanx  with  two  fronts ; 
and  here  the  attack  was  directed  against  the  right 
wing  only  of  the  Persians. 

The  manoeuvres  necessary  for  changing  the  front 
of  the  phalanx  were  generally  performed  by  counter- 
marching the  files,  because  it  was  of  importance 
that  the  officers  or  file  leaders  should  be  in  the 
front.  When  a  phalanx  was  to  be  formed  in  twe 
parallel  lines,  the  leaders  commonly  placed  them- 
selves on  the  exterior  front  of  each  line,  with  th» 
ovpayoi,  or  rear-rank  men,  who  were  almost  alway» 
veteran  soldiers,  in  the  interior ;  the  contrary  dispo- 
sition was,  however,  sometimes  adopted. 

The  phalanx  was  made  to  take  the  form  of  a 
lozenge,  or  wedge,  when  it  was  intended  to  pierce 
the  line  of  an  enemy.  At  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
the  Lacedaemonians,  attempting  to  extend  their  line 
to  the  right  in  order  to  outflank  the  Thebans, 
Epaminondas,  or,  rather,  Pelopidas,  attacked  them 
while  they  were  disordered  by  that  movement.  On 
this  occasion,  the  Boeotian  troops  were  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a  hollow  wedge,  which  was  made  by 
two  divisions  of  a  double  phalanx  being  joined  to- 
gether at  one  end.1 

It  may  be  said  that,  from  the  disposition  of  the 
troops  in  the  Greek  armies,  the  success  of  an  action 
depended  in  general  on  a  single  effort,  since  there 
was  no  second  line  of  troops  to  support  the  first  in 
the  event  of  any  disaster.  The  dense  order  of  the 
phalanx  was  only  proper  for  a  combat  on  a  perfectly 
level  plain  ;  and  even  then  the  victory  depended 
rather  on  the  prowess  of  the  soldier  than  on  the 
skill  of  the  commander,  who  was  commonly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  men  only  by  fighting  at  their 
head.  But,  when  the  field  of  battle  was  commanded 
by  heights,  and  intersected  by  streams  or  defiles, 
the  unwieldy  mass  became  incapable  of  acting, 
while  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  enemy's  missiles: 
such  was  the  state  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops 
when  besieged  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria.1  The 
cavalry  attached  to  a  phalanx,  or  line  of  battle, 
was  placed  on  its  wings,  and  the  light  troops  were 
in  ihe  rear,  or  in  the  intervals  between  the  divisions. 
An  engagement  sometimes  consisted  merely  in  the 
charges  which  the  opposing  cavalry  made  on  each 
other,  as  in  the  battle  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Olynthians.1 

The  simple  battering-ram  for  demolishing  the 
walls  of  fortresses  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  in- 
vention of  the  earliest  times:  we  learn  from  Thucyd- 
ides*  that  it  was  employed  by  the  Peloponnesians 
at  the  siege  of  Plataea;  and,  according  to  Vitruvius,* 
the  ram,  covered  with  a  roof  of  hides  or  wood  for 
the  protection  of  the  men,  was  invented  by  Cetras 
of  Chalceaon,  wno  lived  before  the  age  of  Philip 
and  Alexander.  (  Virl.  Abies. J  But  we  have  little 
knowledge  of  what  may  be  called  the  field-artillerr 
of  the  Greeks  at  any  period  of  their  history.  Dl- 
odorus  Siculus  mentions1  that  the  (tnran-Mnjc,  or 
machine  for  throwing  arrows,  was  invented  or  im- 
proved at  Syracuse  in  the  time  of  Dionvsius;  bnl 
whether  it  was  then  used  in  the  attack  of  towns,  01 
against  troops  in  the  field,  does  not  appear;  and  it 
is  not  till  anout  a  century  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander that  we  have  any  distinct  intimation  of  snch 

1.  (Xeo.,  Hellen.,  Tii.,  S.)_2.  (Th/ieyd  ,  it.,  W.>—  I  (X»B. 
ITcU.,  ».,  1)— 4.  tii..  78.)— fl.  (T.  19.)— fl   dir.,  42.) 
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machines  being  in  the  train  of  a  Grecian  army 
According  to  Polybius,1  there  were  with  the  troops 
of  Machanidas  many  carriages  filled  with  eatapultae 
and  weapons  ;  those  carriages  appear  to  have,  come 
up  in  rear  of  the  Spartan  army  ;  but,  before  the  ac- 
tion commenced,  they  were  disposed  at  intervals 
along  the  front  of  the  line,  in  order,  as  Philopoemcn 
is  said  to  have  perceived,  to  put  the  Achaean  pha- 
lanx in  disorder  b»  Vischarges  of  stones  and  darts. 
Ygainst  such  missn<  as  well  as  those  which  came 
from  the  ordinary  shi.gs  and  bows,  the  troops,  when 
not  actually  making  a  charge,  covered  themselves 
with  their  bucklers  ;  the  men  in  the  first  rank 
placing  theirs  vertically  in  front,  and  those  behind, 
in  stooping  or  kneeling  postures,  holding  them  over 
their  heads  so  as  to  form  what  was  called  a  x&uvv 
^tortoise),  inclining  down  towards  the  rear. 

ARMY  (ROMAN).  The  organization  of  the  Ro- 
man army  in  early  times  was  based  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  Servius  Tullius,  which  is  explained 
under  the  article  Comitia  Centuriata  ;  in  which  an 
account  is  given  of  the  Roman  army  in  the  time  of 
the  kings  and  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Republic. 
Ft  is  only  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  it  appears 
plainly,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  the 
tactics  of  the  Roman  infantry  in  early  times  were 
not  those  of  the  legion  at  a  later  period,  and  that 
the  phalanx,  which  was  the  battle-array  of  the 
Greeks,  was  also  the  form  in  which  the  Roman 
armies  were  originally  drawn  up.  (Clipeis  antea 
Romani  usi  sunt ;  deinde,  postquarn  stipendiarii  facti 
sunt,  scuta  pro  clipeis  fecere  ;  el  quod  antea  phalanges 
similes  Macedomcis,  hoc  postea  manipulatim  structa 
acies  cozpil  esse.1)  In  Livy's  description3  of  the 
battle  which  was  fought  near  Vesuvius,  we  have 
an  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  army 
in  the  year  B.C.  337  ;  but,  as  this  description  can- 
not he  understood  without  explaining  the  ancient 
formation  of  the  army,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to 
lescribe  the  constitution  of  the  army  in  later  times. 

in  the  time  of  Polybius,  which  was  that  of  Fabius 
and  Scipio,  every  legion  was  commanded  by  six 
military  tribunes  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  four  new 
legions  being  intended  to  be  raised,  14  of  the  trib- 
unes were  chosen  from  among  those  citizens  who 
had  carried  arms  in  five  campaigns,  and  10  from 
those  who  had  served  twice  as  long.  The  consuls, 
after  they  entered  upon  their  office,  appointed  a  day 
on  which  all  those  who  were  of  the  military  age 
were  required  to  attend.  When  the  day  for  enroll- 
ing the  troops  arrived,  the  people  assembled  at  the 
Capitol  ;*  and  the  consuls,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  military  tribunes,  proceeded  to  hold  the  levy, 
unless  prevented  by  the  tribunes  of  the  plebes.4 
The  military  tribunes,  having  been  divided  into  four 
bodies  (which  division  corresponded  to  the  general 
distribution  of  the  army  into  four  legions),  drew 
out  the  tribes  by  lot,  one  by  one ;  then,  calling  up 
that  tribe  upon  which  the  lot  first  fell,  they  chose 
(legerunt,  whence  the  name  legio)  four  young  men 
nearly  equal  in  age  and  stature.  From  these  the 
tribunes  of  the  first  legion  chose  one ;  those  of  the 
second  chose  a  second,  and  so  on  :  after  this  four 
Other  men  were  selected,  and  now  the  tribunes  of 
the  second  legion  made  the  first  choice ;  then  those 
of  the  other  legions  in  order,  and,  last  of  all,  the 
tribunes  of  the  first  legion  made  their  choice.  In 
like  manner,  from  the  next  four  men,  the  tribunes, 
beginning  with  those  of  the  third  legion  and  ending 
with  those  of  the  second,  made  their  choice.  Ob- 
serving the  same  method  of  rotation  to  the  end,  it 
followed  that  all  the  legions  were  nearly  alike  with 
respect  to  the  ages  and  stature  of  the  men.  Po- 

1.  (xi.,  ex.  3.; — 2.  (Liv,  viii.,  S.— Compare  Niebuhr,  Rum. 
Hut.,  vol.  i.,  p.  468  >— 3  tun.,  8.)— 4  (Liv.,  xxvi..  35.)— 5 
(Lit.,  iv  .  I  j 
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lybius  observes1  that,  anciently,  the  cavahy  troop* 
were  chosen  after  the  infantry,  and  that  20:  horse 
were  allowed  to  e\  ery  4000  foot ;  but  he  adds  that 
it  was  then  the  custom  to  select  the  cavalry  first, 
and  to  assign  300  of  these  to  each  legion.  Every 
citizen  was  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army,  when 
required,  between  the  ages  of  17  and  46  years 
Each  foot-soldier  was  obliged  to  serve  duriiig 
twenty  campaigns,  and  each  horseman  during  ten 
And,  except  when  a  legal  cause  of  exemption  (va 
catio)  existed,  the  service  was  compulsory  :  persons 
who  refused  to  enlist  could  be  punished  by  fine  oi 
imprisonment,  and  in  some  cases  they  might  ba 
sold  as  slaves.8  The  grounds  of  exemption  were 
age,*  infirmity,  and  having  served  the  appointed 
time.  The  magistrates  and  priests  were  also  ex- 
empted, in  general,  from  serving  in  the  wars  ;  and 
the  same  privilege  was  sometimes  granted  by  the 
senate  or  the  people  to  individuals  who  had  render 
ed  services  to  the  state.*  In  sudden  emergencies, 
or  when  any  particular  danger  was  apprehended,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  war  in  Italy  or  against  the  Gauls, 
both  of  which  were  called  tumultus*  no  exemption 
could  be  pleaded,  but  all  were  obliged  to  be  enrolled. 
(Senatus  decrevit,  ut  delectus  haberelur,  vacationes  ne 
valerent.')  Persons  who  were  rated  by  the  censors 
below  the  value  of  400  drachmas,  according  to 
Polybius,  were  allowed  to  serve  only  in  the  navy , 
and  these  men  formed  what  was  called  the  legio 
classica. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  Republic,  each  consul  had 
usually  the  command  of  two  Roman  legions  and 
two  legions  of  allies  ;  and  the  latter  were  raised  in 
the  states  of  Italy  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  others  were  raised  in  Rome.  The  infantry  of 
an  allied  legion  was  usually  equal  in  number  to  that 
of  a  Roman  legion,  but  the  cavalry  attached  to  the 
former  was  twice  as  numerous  as  that  which  be- 
longed to  the  latter.'  The  regulation  of  the  twc 
allied  legions  was  superintended  by  twelve  officer; 
called  prefects  (prafecti),  who  were  selected  fiy 
this  purpose  by  the  consuls.6  In  the  line  of  battle 
the  two  Roman  legions  formed  the  centre,  an/ 
those  of  the  allies  were  placed,  one  on  the  right,  aa* 
the  other  on  the  left  flank  ;  the  cavalry  was  paste* 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line  ;  that  of  i.ho  al 
lies  in  each  wing,  being  on  the  outward  flank  of  the 
legionary  horsemen,  on  which  account  they  had  the 
name  of  Alarii.  (Vid.  Alarii.)  A  body  of  the  best 
soldiers,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  cor.disting  either 
of  volunteers  or  of  veterans  selected  from  the  al- 
lies, guarded  the  consul  in  the  camp,  or  served 
about  his  person  in  the  field  ;  ai.J  these  were  called 
extraordinarii.    (Vid.  Exi a ac<<dinarii.) 

The  number  of  men  in  a  Roman  legion  varied 
much  at  different  times.  When  Camillus  raised 
ten  legions  for  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  each  con- 
sisted of  4200  foot-so'idiers  and  300  hoise-soldiers;' 
but,  previously  to  >he  battle  of  Cannae,  the  senate 
decreed  that  the  army  should  consist  of  eight 
legions,  and  that  the  strength  of  each  should  be 
5000  foot-soldiers.10  According  to  Livy,11  theje- 
gions.  w'uich  went  to  Africa  with  Scipio  consisted 
each  of  6200  foot-soldiers  and  300  horse  (though 
the  best  commentators  suppose  that  5200  foot  sol- 
diers are  meant) ;  and  during  the  second  war  tn 
Macedonia,  the  consul  ^Emilius  Paulus  had  I  wo 
legions  of  6000  foot  each,  besides  the  auxilia"es, 
for  service  in  that  country.1"   The  strength  o4  the 


1.  (vi.,ex.  2.)— 2.  (Liv.,iv.,53  ;  vii.,  4  —  Cic,  pro  Caecin.  J4.)— 
3.  (Liv.,xlii.,  33.)— 4.  (Liv.,  xxxix.,  19.— Cic,  Phil.,  v.,  h  .— Dt 
Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  2.)— 5.  (Cic,  Phil.,  viii.,  1.)— 6.  (Cic,  ti  AM, 
i.,  19.— Phil.,  viii.,  1.— Liv.,  vii.,  11  ;  viii.,  20.)— 7.  (Liv.,  viii, 
8  ;  xxii..  36.)— 8.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  ex.  2.— Cses.,  Bell  Gall  ,  i.,  39, 
iii.,  7.)— 9.  (Liv.,  vii.,  25.)— 10.  (Polvb.,  iii.,  12.)— 11  (xxii, 
24.)— 12.  (Liv.,  xliv.,21.) 
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tegionaiy  cavalry  seems  to  have  been  always  nearly 
the  same. 

The  number  of  legions  in  the  service  of  Rome 
went  on  increasing  with  the  extent  of  its  territory ; 
and,  after  the  Punic  wars,  when  the  state  had  ac- 
quired wealth  hy  i»s  conquests  in  the  East,  the 
military  force  became  very  considerable.  Notwith- 
standing the  losifs  sustained  at  the  battle  of  Can- 
as,  we  find  that,  immediately  afterward,  the  Romans 
i  aised  in  the  city  four  legions  of  infantry,  with  1000 
horsemen,  besides  arming  8000  slaves  ;  the  cities 
of  Latium  sent  an  equal  force ;  and,  supposing 
10,000  men  to  have  escaped  from  Cannae,  the  whole 
would  amount  to  above  50,000  men.  In  the  second 
year  after  the  battle,  the  Republic  had  on  foot  18 
legions ;'  and  in  the  fourth  year,  23  legions.'  In 
the  interview  of  Octavius  with  Antony  and  Lepi- 
dus,  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  former  should  pros- 
ecute the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  each  at 
the  head  of  20  legions,  and  that  the  other  should 
be  left  with  three  legions  to  guard  the  city.  At 
Philippi,  Antony  and  Octavius  had,  in  all,  19  legions, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  complete  in  number, 
and  increased  by  supernumerary  troops  ;  and,  there- 
fore, their  force  must  have  amounted  to  at  least 
100,000  infantry.  On  the  other  hand,  Brutus  and 
Casspis  had  also  an  army  of  19  legions  to  oppose 
them,  with  20,000  cavalry  from  the  eastern  prov- 
inces According  to  Appian,  Octavius,  after  the 
death  of  Lepidus,  found  himself  master  of  all  the 
western  provinces,  and  at  the  head  of  45  legions, 
together  with  25,000  horse  and  37,000  light-armed 
4roops ;  and  there  were,  moreover,  the  legions  serv- 
ing under  Antony.  Under  Tiberius  there  were  25 
legions  even  in  time  of  peace,  besides  the  troops  in 
Italy  and  the  forces  of  the  allies.' 

Besides  being  designated  hy  numbers,  the  legions 
bore  particular  names.  In  a  letter  from  Gallia  to 
Cicero,*  mention  is  made  of  the  Martia  kgio  as 
being  one  of  the  veteran  bodies  engaged  in  an 
action  between  Antony  and  Pansa  in  the  north  of 
Italy.*  And  while  Caesar  was  carrying  on  the  war 
in  Gaul,  he  gave  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  natives  of  that  country,  whom  he  disci- 
plined in  the  Roman  manner,  and  imbodied  in  a 
legion  which  he  designated  alauila  ;  because  the 
men  wore  on  their  helmets  a  crest  of  feathers,  like 
those  on  the  heads  of  certain  birds.'  The  legions 
were  also  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  place 
where  they  were  raised  or  where  they  had  served, 
as  Italica,  Britanmea,  Parthica,  or  by  that  of  the 
emperor  who  raised  them. 

Tacitus,  in  the  Annals  and  elsewhere,  makes 
mention  ol  bodies  of  troops  called  vexillarii ;  and, 
as  no  precise  account  is  given  of  them,  the  place 
which  they  held  in  the  Roman  armies  can  only  be 
known  by  conjecture.  It  appears,  however,  most 
probable,  as  Walch  has  observed  in  a  note  upon  the 
Agrieola  of  Tacitus,'  that  the  vexillarii  were  those 
veterans  who,  alter  the  time  of  Augustus,  were  re- 
leased from  their  military  oath,  but  were  retained, 
till  their  complete  discharge,  under  a  Mag  (vexillvm) 
by  themselves,  free  from  all  military  duties,  to  ren- 
der their  assistance  in  the  more  severe  battles, 
guard  the  frontiers  ol  the  empire,  and  keep  in  sub- 
jection provinces  that  had  been  recently  conquered. 
[Ezaur.torart,  qui  senmlcna  fcr.isscnt,  ac  retinen  sub 
texttlo,  ettcrorum  immune*,  mst  prnpulsandi  ho.itts.*) 
There  were  a  certain  number  of  vexillarii  attached 
to  each  legion  ;  and,  from  a  passage  in  Tacitus,*  it 
would  appear  that  they  amounted  to  500  They 
were  sometimes  detached  from  the  legion,  and 


1.  (Lit.,  hit.,  II.)— 2.  (Lit.,  iit.,  J.)— 3.  [T»C,,  Ann.,  iv., 
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sometimes  those  belonging  to  several  legious  aeem 
to  have  been  united  in  one  body  (tredecim  vexdlari- 
orum  milia1).  (The  xubsignani  milites  in  Tacitui 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  same  with  the  vexillarii.' 
In  Livy  the  triani  are  said  to  be  sub  signis*  where 
we  perceive  a  close  analogy  between  the  old  tnarv 
and  the  vexillarii  or  subsignani  of  the  age  of  Taci- 
tus, although  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  texiU 
larii  were  the  same  as  the  triarii., 

After  the  selection  of  the  men  who  were  to  com- 
pose the  legion,  the  military  oath  was  admir  slered: 
on  this  occasion,  one  person  was  appointed  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  of  the  oath,  and  the  rest  of  the 
legionaries,  advancing  one  by  one,  swore  to  per- 
form what  the  first  had  pronounced.  The  form  of 
the  oath  differed  at  different  times  :  during  the  Re- 
public, it  contained  an  engagement  to  be  faithful  to 
the  Roman  senate  and  people,  and  to  execute  al] 
the  orders  that  should  be  given  by  the  commanders.* 
Under  the  emperors,  fidelity  to  the  sovereign  was 
introduced  into  the  oath  ;*  and,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  the  engagement  was  made  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity  and  the  majesty  of  the 
emperor.*  Livy  says'  that  this  military  oath  was 
first  legally  exacted  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  B.C.  216,  and  that,  previously  to  that  time,  each 
decuria  of  cavalry  and  centuria  of  foot  had  onl) 
been  accustomed  to  swear,  voluntarily  among  them- 
selves, that  they  would  act  like  good  soldiers. 

The  whole  infantry  of  the  legion  was  drawn  up 
in  three  lines,  each  consisting  of  a  separate  class  ol 
troops.  In  the  first  were  the  haslali,  so  called  from 
the  hasta,  or  long  spear  which  each  man  canied, 
hut  which  was  afterward  disused  these  weie  the 
youngest  of  the  soldiers.  The  second  line  was 
formed  of  the  troops  called  principes ;  these  wer« 
men  of  mature  age,  and  from  their  name  it  woul  j 
appear  that  anciently  they  were  placed  in  the  I'roi.  t 
line.'  In  the  third  line  were  the  triarii,  so  callel 
from  their  position  ;  and  these  were  veteran  soi  ■ 
diers,  each  of  whom  carried  two  pilae,  or  strong 
javelins,  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  pua- 
ni,  and  the  hastati  and  principes,  who  stood  before 
them,  anlepilam.  . 

When  vacancies  occurred  on  service,  the  men 
who  had  long  been  in  the  ranks  of  the  first,  or  infe- 
rior of  these  three  classes,  were  advanced  to  those 
of  the  second ;  whence  again,  after  a  time,  they 
were  received  among  the  triarii,  or  veteran  troops. 
In  a  legion  consisting  of  4000  men,  the  number  ol 
the  hastati  was  1200  ;  that  of  the  principes  was  the 
same ;  but  the  triarii  amounted  to  600  only  :  if  the 
strength  of  the  legion  exceeded  4000  men,  that  of 
the  several  bodies  was  increased  proportionally,  the 
number  of  the  last  class  alone  remaining  the  same. 

The  usual  depth  of  each  of  the  three  bodies,  or 
lines  of  troops  in  a  legion,  was  ten  men  ;  an  inter- 
val, equal  to  the  extent  of  the  manipulus,  was  left 
between  every  two  of  these  divisions  in  the  first 
and  second  lines,  and  rather  greater  intervals  be- 
tween those  in  the  third  line.  Every  infantr)  sol- 
dier of  the  legion  was  allowed,  besides  the  groi  nd 
on  which  he  stood,  a  space  equal  to  three  feet,  both 
in  length  of  front  and  in  the  depth  of  the  files,  be- 
tween himself  and  the  next  man,  in  order  that  h« 
might  have  room  for  shifting  the  position  uf  hi* 
buckler  according  to  the  action  of  his  opponent,  foi 
throwing  his  javelin,  or  for  using  his  sword  witt 
advantage."  The  divisions  of  the  second  line  were 
in  general  placed  opposite  the  intervals  of  the  first, 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  divisions  of  the  third  were 
opposite  the  intervals  in  the  second.    At  the  battle 
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ii  Zama,  nowevei,  tue  divisions  01  troops  in  tne 
teveral  hues  were  exactly  opposite  each  other ;  but 
.his  was  a  deviation  from  the  usual  disposition,  in 
order  that  the  elephants  of  the  Carthaginians  might 
pass  quite  through  to  the  rear.  In  an  action,  if  the 
hastati  were  overpowered,  they  retired  slowly  to- 
wards the  principes ;  and,  falling  into  the  intervals 
before  mentioned,  the  two  classes  in  conjunction 
continued  the  combat.  In  the  mean  time,  the  tria- 
rii,  keeping  one  Knee  on  the  ground,  covered  them- 
selves w  ith  their  bucklers  from  the  darts  of  the  en- 
emy ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  first  and  second  lines 
falling  back,  they  united  with  them  in  making  a 
powerful  effort  to  obtain  the  victory. 

The  light-armed  troops,  bearing  the  name  of  ve- 
htes  and  ferentarii  or  rorarii,  did  not  form,  a  part 
of  the  legion,  but  fought  in  scattered  parties,  wher- 
ever they  were  required.  They  carried  a  strong 
circular  buckler  three  feet  in  diameter;  the  staff*  of 
their  javelin  was  two  cubits  long,  and  about  the 
thickness  of  a  finger ;  and  the  iron  was  formed  with 
a  fine  point,  in  order  that  it  might  be  bent  on  the 
fi.'St  discharge,  and,  consequently,  rendered  useless 
to  the  enemy. 

The  cavalry  of  the  legion  was  divided  into  ten 
turmtB,  each  containing  30  men,  and  each  turma  into 
three  decuna,  or  bodies  of  10  men.  Each  horse- 
man was  allowed  a  space  equal  to  live  feet  in  length 
in  the  direction  of  the  line.  Each  turma  had  three 
decuno7ies,  or  commanders  of  ten  ;  hut  he  who  was 
first  elected  commanded  the  turma,  and  was  prob- 
ably called  dux  turirne.1 

In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  six  tribunes  who 
were  placed  over  a  legion  commanded  by  turns. 
( Vid.  Tribuni  Militum.)  To  every  100  men  were 
appointed  two  centurions,  the  first  of  whom  was 
properly  so  called;  and  the  other,  called  optio,  ura- 
gus,  or  subcenturio,  acted  as  a  lieutenant,  being  cho- 
sen for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  duty  in  the  event 
of  the  sickness  or  absence  of  the  former."  The 
optio  appears  to  have  been  originally  chosen  by  the 
tribune,  but  afterward  by  the  centurion.  ( Vid. 
Centurio.)  The  centurio  also  chose  the  standard- 
bearer,  or  ensign  of  his  century  (signifer  or  vcxilla- 
rius*).  Each  century  was  also  divided  into  bodies 
of  ten,  each  of  which  was  commanded  by  a  decurio 
or  decanus.  The  first  centurion  of  the  triarii  was 
called  primipilus ;  he  had  charge  of  the  eagle,  and 
he  commanded  the  whole  legion  under  the  tribunes.4 
The  light-armed  troops  were  also  formed  into  bands 
or  centuries,  each  of  which  was  commanded  by  a 
centurion. 

To  Marius  or  Caesar  is  ascribed  the  practice  of 
drawing  up  the  Roman  army  in  lines  by  cohorts, 
which  gradually  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  an- 
cient division  of  the  legion  into  manipuli  (  Vid.  Ma- 
nipuli), and  of  the  distinctions  of  hastati,  principes, 
and  triarii.  Each  legion  was  then  divided  into  ten 
cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three  maniples,  and  each 
maniple  into  two  centuries,  so  that  there  were  thir- 
ty maniples  and  sixty  centuries  in  a  legion.4  (Co- 
hors  or  churs,  the  Greek  x<fy>rof>  originally  signified 
an  enclosure  f(>  sheep  or  poultry,  and  was  after- 
ward used  to  d,  Agnate  the  number  of  men  which 
could  stand  wit  m  such  an  enclosure.)  From  a 
passage  in  Livy,  ,t  appears  that  very  anciently  the 
allies  or  auxiliaries  of  Rome  were  arranged  by  co- 
horts :  a  disposition  which  is  again  referred  to  in 
the  23d  and  28th  books  of  his  history,7  and  in  other 
places,  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  among 
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ttiose  troops  it  was  ordinaruy  adoptea.  But,  in  the 
Commentaries  of  Caesar,  the  divisions  oi  M  the  le 
gions,  whether  Roman  or  allied,  are  alike  designa 
ted  cohorts,  and  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  body 
of  men  {pralona  cuhors)  which  was  particularly  ap- 
pointed to  attend  on  the  consul  or  commander ;  foi 
Caesar'  tells  his  army,  which  had  objected  to  march 
against  Ariovistus,  that  if  the  other  troGps  should 
refuse  to  follow  him,  he  would  advance  with  the 
tenth  legion  alone,  and  would  make  that  legion  his 
praetorian  cohort. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Marius,  who,  in  order 
to  recruit  the  forces  of  the  Republic,  was  compelled 
to  admit  men  of  all  classes  indiscriminately  into  the 
ranks  of  the  legions,  diminished  to  two  the  three 
lines  of  troops  in  which  the  Roman  armies  had  been 
previously  drawn  up  for  action ;  but,  if  such  were 
the  fact,  the  regulation  could  not  have  long  remain- 
ed in  force,  since  Caesar  usually,  as  in  the  battle 
with  the  Helvetians,'  formed  his  army  in  three  lines; 
and  at  Pharsalia  he  appears  to  have  had  a  reserve, 
which  constituted  a  fourth,  or  additional  line.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  name  of  one,  at  least,  of  the 
three  classes  of  legionary  troops  continued  to  be 
applied  till  near  the  end  of  the  Republic  ;  for,  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Civil  War,'  Caesar,  mentioning  the 
loss  of  Q.  Fulginus  in  an  action  against  Afranius, 
designates  him  the  first  centurion  of  the  hastati  in 
the  14th  legion. 

The  allied  troops  were  raised  and  officered  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Roman  legions, 
but  probably  there  was  not  among  them  a  division 
of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  into  three  classes. 
They  were  commanded  by  prefects  (see  page  102), 
who  received  their  orders  from  the  Roman  consuls 
or  tribunes.  The  troops  sent  by  foreign  states  foi 
the  service  of  Rome  were  designated  auxiliaries ; 
and  they  usually,  but  not  invariably,  received  Iheh 
pay  and  clothing  from  the  Republic. 

According  to  Livy,  the  Roman  soldiers  at  first 
received  no  pay  (stipendium)  from  the  state.  It  was 
first  granted  to  the  foot  A.U.C.  347,  in  the  war  with 
the  Volsci,*  and,  three  years  afterward,  to  the 
horse,  during  the  siege  of  Veii.  Niebuhr,  however, 
brings  forward  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  troops  received  pay  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
and  that  the  aerarians  (vid.  ^Erarii)  had  always 
been  obliged  to  give  pensions  to  the  infantry,  as 
single  women  and  minors  did  to  the  knights  ;  and 
he  supposes  that  the  change  alluded  to  by  Livy  con 
sisted  in  this,  that  every  soldier  now  became  enti- 
tled to  pay,  whereas  previously  the  number  of  pen- 
sions had  been  limited  by  that  of  the  persons  liable 
to  be  charged  with  them.'  Polybius6  states  the 
daily  pay  of  a  legionary  soldier  to  have  been  two 
oboli,  which  were  equal  to  3J  ases,  and  in  thir- 
ty days  would  amount  to  100  ases.  A  knight's 
yearly  pay  amounted  to  2000  ases ;  and,  since  the 
Roman  year  originally  consisted  of  only  ten  months, 
his  monthly  pay  amounted  to  200  ases,  which  was 
double  the  pay  of  a  foot-soldier.  Polybius7  informs 
us  that  a  knight's  pay  was  three  times  as  much  as 
that  of  a  foot-soldier ;  but  this  was  not  introduced 
till  A.U.C.  354,  and  was  designed,  as  Niebuhr  has 
remarked,  as  a  compensation  for  those  who  served 
with  their  own  horses,  which  were  originally  sup 
plied  by  the  state.9  (Compare  ^Es  Hordearibm.. 
A  centurion  received  double  the  pay  of  a  legionary 

The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  doubled  by  Julius 
Caesar.9  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  pay  of  a  le- 
gionary was  10  ases  a  day,10  which  was  increased 
still  more  by  Domitian  (addidit  quarlvm  stipendium 
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wuitti1).  Btaides  pay,  the  soldiers  received  a  month- 
ly allowance  of  corn,  and  the  centurions  double,  and 
the  horse  triple,  that  of  a  legionary.* 

The  infantry  of  the  allies  was  supplied  with  corn 
equal  in  quantity  to  that  of  the  Roman  legionaries, 
but  their  cavalry  had  less  than  was  distributed  to 
the  Roman  cavalry.  These  regulations  subsisted 
only  during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  or  before  the 
troops  of  the  Italian  cities  were  incorporated  with 
those  of  Rome ;  and  to  the  same  age  must  be  re- 
teried  the  orders  of  march  and  encampment  de- 
•cnbert  by  Polvbius.  An  account  of  the  marching 
order  of  a  Roman  army  is  given  under  the  article 

VoMEN. 

No  one  order  of  battle  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
clusively adhered  to  by  the  Romans  during  the  time 
of  the  Republic,  though,  in  general,  their  armies 
were  drawn  up  in  three  extended  lines  of  heavy- 
armed  troops  (triplex  acics);  the  cavalry  being  on 
the  wings,  and  the  light  troops  either  in  front  or 
rear,  according  to  circumstances.  At  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  however,  the  infantry  is  said  to  have  been 
drawn  up  in  one  line,  and  in  close  order.  On  this 
occasion,  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  who  were  in 
the  centre  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  at  first  drove 
back  the  Romans ;  and  the  latter,  drawing  troops 
from  their  wings  to  strengthen  their  centre,  formed 
there  a  sort  of  phalanx,  whose  charge  succeeded  so 
well  that  the  enemy's  line  was  broken  ;  but,  press- 
ing forward  too  far,  the  wings  of  the  latter  closed 
upon  the  disordered  troops,  and  nearly  surrounded 
them.  In  the  engagement  with  Lahienus,  the  army 
of  Caesar,  being  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear, 
was  formed  into  two  lines,  which  were  faced  in  op- 
posite directions ;  and,  in  the  action  with  the  Par- 
thians,  C.-iosus  drew  up  the  Roman  army  in  one 
square  body,  having  twelve  cohorts  on  each  of  the 
four  sides,  with  a  division  of  cavalry  between  every 
two  cohorts  in  each  face. 

The  word  of  command  was  at  first  given  aloud 
«t  the  head  of  the  army ;  but  ^Emilius  Paulus 
changed  this  custom,  and  caused  the  tribune  of  the 
nearest  legion  to  give  it  in  a  low  voice  to  his  primi- 
pilus,  who  transmitted  it  to  the  next  centurion,  and 
no  on.  It  appears  also  that,  anciently,  the  men  on 
guard  were  at  their  posts  during  the  whole  day, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  they  sometimes  fell  asleep 
leaning  on  their  shields.  iEmilius  Paulus,  in  order 
to  diminish  the  fatigue  of  the  men  and  the  chance 
of  their  sleeping,  appointed  that  they  should  be  re- 
lieved every  six  hours,  and  that  they  should  go  on 
guard  without  their  shields.    (  Vid.  Castra.) 

The  legion,  during  the  continuance  of  the  ancient 
discipline,  was  found  to  be  more  than  equal  to  the 
phalanx  of  the  Greeks  for  general  service,  and  Po- 
lybius*  has  sufficiently  accounted  lor  the  fact.  This 
writer  observes  that,  while  the  phalanx  retained  its 
form  and  power  of  action,  no  force  was  able  to 
make  any  impression  upon  it,  or  support  the  violence 
of  its  attack  ;  but  he  adds  tl.it  the  phalanx  required 
that  the  field  of  battle  should  be  a  nearly  level  plain ; 
even  then  the  enemy  might  avoid  it ;  and,  by  ma- 
noeuvring on  its  flanks  and  rear,  might  cut  off  its 
supplies.  On  an  action  taking  place,  the  command- 
er of  an  army  similar  to  that  of  the  Romans  had  it 
in  his  power  to  lead  on  to  the  attack  a  portion  only 
of  its  line,  keeping  the  rest  in  reserve  ;  in  this  case, 
whether  the  phalanx  was  broken  by  the  legion,  or 
the  former  broke  through  any  part  of  the  enemy's 
divisions,  its  peculiar  advantages  were  lost ;  fox 
there  would  always  be  left  spaces  into  which  the 
enemy  might  penetrate  and  disperse  the  troops, 
whose  long  spears  were  of  no  avail  against  men 
inned  with  javelins  and  strong  Bwords.    In  this 
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I  mannir,  ^Emilius  obtained  a  Ticcory  over  Pevseu 
at  Pydna,1  and  Philip  was  defeated  by  Flaminius  at 
the  battle  of  Cynocephalae.* 

The  severity  of  the  Roman  discipline  may  be 
said  to  have  been  occasionally  relaxed,  at  least  in 
the  provinces,  even  during  the  Republic ,  for  Scipiu 
^Emilianus,  when  he  went  to  command  the  army  in 
Spain,  found  that  the  legionary  soldiers  used  carta 
to  carry  a  portion  of  the  burdens  which  formerly 
they  had  borne  on  their  own  snoulders.'  But, 
among  the  disorders  which  prevailed  during  tht 
reigns  of  the  successors  of  the  Antonines,  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  was  the  almost  total  neglect  of 
warlike  exercises  an.cMg  the  troops  which  guarded 
the  city  of  Rome.  '1  ie  legions  on  the  lrontiers 
alone,  in  those  times,  sustained  their  ancient  repu- 
tation, and  Severus,  by  their  aid,  ascended  without 
difficulty  the  throne  then  occupied  by  the  unworthy 
Julianus.  The  almost  total  abandonment  of  the  an- 
cient military  institutions  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
place  soon  after  the  time  of  Constantine ;  for,  ac- 

!  cording  to  Vegetius,4  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Val- 
entinian  II.,  the  soldiers  of  that  age  were  allowed 
to  dispense  with  the  helmet  and  cuirass,  as  being 
too  heavy  to  be  worn ;  and  he  ascribes  their  fre- 
quent defeats  by  the  Goths  to  the  want  of  the  an- 
cient delensive  armour. 

Vegetius  has  given  a  description  of  the  legion, 
which,  though  said  to  accord  with  that  of  the  an- 

I  cients,  differs  entirely  from  the  legions  of  Livy  and 
Polybius.    He  considers  it  as  consisting  of  ten  co- 

|  horts,  and  states  that  it  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines, 
of  which  the  first  contained  five  cohorts ;  the  troops 
of  this  line  were  called  prineipes,  and  were  heavy- 
armed  men,  each  carrying  five  arrows,  loaded  at 
one  end  with  lead,  in  the  hollow  of  the  shield,  be- 
sides a  large  and  small  javelin.  The  second  line, 
consisting  of  the  troops  called  hastati,  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  remaining  five  cohorts. 
Behind  these  were  placed  the  ferentarii  (a  sort  of 
light-armed  troops,  who  performed  the  duty  of  a  for- 
lorn-hope) ;  the  target-men,  who  were  armed  with 
darts,  arrows,  and  swords  ;  and  besides  these  there 
were  slingers,  archers,  and  crossbow-men.  In  rear 
of  all  came  the  triarii,  who  were  armed  like  the 
prineipes  and  hastati.'  Now  it  was  the  general 
practice,  during  the  Republic,  to  place  the  prineipes 
in  the  second  line,  in  rear  of  the  hastati ;  therefore, 
if  the  disposition  given  by  Vegetius  ever  had  a  real 
existence,  it  can  only  be  supposed  to  have  been  in 
an  age  preceding  that  to  which  the  description  given 
by  Livy'  refers,  or  it  was  an  arrangement  adopted 
on  the  occasion  of  some  temporary  reform  which 
may  have  taken  place  under  the  emperors.  What 
follows  may,  perhaps,  be  readily  admitted  to  apper- 
tain to  the  Empire  under  the  greatest  of  its  princes. 
The  first  of  the  cohorts,  which  bore  the  name  ol 
cohors  mtlliana,  was  superior  to  the  others,  both 
with  respect  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  sol- 
diers ;  it  had,  also,  the  charge  of  the  eagle  and  the 
standard  of  the  emperor.  Its  strength  was  1105 
foot-soldiers,  and  132  cuirassiers  on  horseback,  and 
its  post  was  on  the  right  of  the  first  line.  The  re- 
maining four  cohorts  of  the  first  line  contained  each 
555  infantry  and  66  cavalry,  and  the  five  cohorts 
of  the  second  line  contained  each  the  same  number 
of  infantry  and  cavalry.  Thus  the  whole  legion 
was  composed  of  6100  foot-soldiers  and  726  horse- 
men, not  including  either  the  triarii  or  the  light 
troops. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  authorit), 
the  sovereign  appointed  some  person  of  consulai 
dignity  to  command  each  legion  in  the  provinces ; 
and  this  officer,  as  the  emperor's  lieutenant,  had 
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me  title  of  praftctus,  or  legatus  legionis.1  The  first 
Appointment  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  Tacitus  men- 
tions the  existence  of  the  office  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius. The  authority  of  the  legatus  was  superior 
to  that  of  the  tribunes,  who  before  were  responsible 
only  to  the  consul.  In  speaking  of  the  officers  of  a 
legion,  Vegetius*  mentions  two  tribunes  (probably 
meaning  two  classes  of  tribunes),  of  which  the  first, 
sailed  tribunus  major,  received  his  commission  from 
the  a  r.peror ;  the  other,  called  tribunus  minor,  rose 
io  t'.at  rank  by  merit  or  length  of  service.  Subor- 
dinate to  the  tribunes  were,  in  each  cohort,  the  sev- 
eral centurions,  who  bore  the  general  name  of  or- 
dinarii."  To  every  hundred  men  there  were  prob- 
ably, at  one  time,  only  the  centurio,  whose  post  was 
in  front  of  the  division,  and  the  optio,  who  remained 
in  the  rear ;  but  it  appears  that  Augustus  and  Ves- 
pasian increased  the  number  of  officers  of  this  class  ; 
fi/r  Vegetius  observes  that  those  whom  these  two 
emperors  added  to  the  ordinarii  were  called  Augus- 
Udes  and  Flaviales*  The  decurions  or  decani  were, 
as  formerly,  the  leaders  of  files.  According  to  Dion 
Cassius,  seven  cohorts  of  troops  were  instituted  by 
Augustus  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  these 
bore  the  name  of  vigiles.  It  appears,  however,  that 
in  the  time  of  Tacitus  they  ceased  to  be  considered 
as  soldiers ;  for  that  writer  takes  no  notice  of  them 
when,  in  enumerating  the  guards  of  Rome,  he  men- 
tions three  uman  and  nine  praetorian  cohorts.5 

In  a  fragment  of  Arrian  (the  author  of  the  work 
on  the  Tactics  of  the  Greeks)  we  have  a  brief  no- 
tice of  the  constitution  of  a  Roman  army  during  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  the  description  will  probably 
serve  for  any  age  between  that  time  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Empire.  It  was  so  regulated  that,  when 
dra  vn  up  in  order  of  battle,  the  legions  should  be 
in  jne  line  eight  deep,  and  no  mention  is  made  of 
any  division  of  the  troops  into  hastati,  principes, 
aad  triarii.  The  first  four  ranks  were  armed  with 
the  pilum,  and  the  others  with  slender  pikes  or  jave- 
lins. The  men  in  the  front  rar.k  were  to  present 
their  pila  at  the  level  of  the  enemy's  horses'  breasts, 
and  those  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ranks 
were  to  stand  ready  to  throw  theirs.  A  ninth  rank 
was  to  consist  of  archers,  and  behind  all  were  the 
catapultae  for  projecting  darts  and  arrows,  and  balista; 
for  throwing  stones,  over  the  heads  of  the  men  in 
front.  The  cavalry  were  directed  to  be  in  the  rear 
of  the  legions,  probably  in  the  event  of  being  obliged 
to  quit  their  stations  on  the  wings.  On  the  enemy 
making  a  charge,  the  second  and  third  ranks  were 
to  close  up  to  the  first,  and  all  these  were  to  pre- 
sent their  pila  ;  the  men  in  the  fourth  rank  were  to 
throw  their  weapons  directly  forward,  and  those  in 
the  rear  were  to  discharge  theirs  over  the  heads 
of  the  others.  The  march  of  the  army  was  made 
in  one  column.  First  came  the  Roman  artillery, 
in  two  ranks ;  these  were  followed  by  archers  on 
horseback  and  by  the  allied  cavalry  ;  then  came  the 
Armenian  archers  on  foot,  and  half  of  the  allied  in- 
fantry, which  was  flanked  by  the  cavalry  of  Achaia. 
The  elite  of  the  Roman  cavalry  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  central  division ;  after  them  came  the  ordi- 
nary cavalry,  then  the  catapult*  and  the  light  troops 
attached  to  the  legions,  followed  by  the  legions 
themselves,  in  cohorts  four  men  deep.  At  the  head 
of  the  legion  marched  the  praefect,  his  legate,  the 
tribunes,  and  the  centurions  of  the  first  cohort. 
The  rear-guard  consisted  of  the  other  half  of  the  al- 
lied infantry  and  the  baggage ;  and  the  whole  was 
eloscd  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Getae. 

Afler  the  settlement  of  the  Empire,  Augustus 
united  with  the  troops  which,  under  the  name  of 
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the  p  aetorian  cohort,  had  attended  him  as  his  gua  u 
two  legions  of  infantry  which  had  been  raised  iir 
Italy,  and  placed  the  whole  in  garrison  in  the  chief 
towns  of  that  country,  but  never  allowed  more  than 
three  cohorts  to  be  in  one  city.1  Tiberius  after- 
ward assembled  this  body  of  men  in  a  fortified  tamp 
at  Rome,3  but  outside  the  walls  of  the  city  ;s  and 
there,  during  300  years,  they  were  at  times  the 
guards  and  the  masters  of  the  sovereign.  In  the 
time  of  Tiberius  there  were  nine  praetorian  co- 
horts,* but  their  number  was  increased  to  sixteen 
under  Vitellius,  four  of  whom  guarded  the  city.* 
When  Severus  had  got  possession  of  the  Empire, 
subsequently  to  the  murder  of  Pertinax  by  these 
praetorians,  he  disarmed  the  latter,  and  banished 
them  from  Rome ;  but  such  an  institution  was  too 
convenient  to  be  neglected  by  the  despotic  monarch 
of  a  vast  empire,  and  he  immediately  drew  from  the 
legions  of  the  frontiers  the  men  most  remarkable 
for  their  strength  and  courage.6  With  these  he 
formed  an  army  of  25,000  men,  to  whom  he  gave 
pay  and  privileges  superior  to  those  of  the  other 
troops  ;  and  their  commander,  the  praetorian  prae 
feci,  was  made  both  the  head  of  all  the  military 
force  and  the  chief  minister  of  the  Empire.  By  the 
arrangements  of  Diocletian,  a  praetorian  prajfect 
was  appointed,  with  both  a  military  and  a  civil  ju- 
risdiction, in  each  of  the  four  great  provinces,  Italy, 
Gaul,  Illyria,  and  the  East,  into  which  the  Empire 
was  then  divided  ;  but  a  large  body  of  guards,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  praefect  of  Rome,  contin- 
ued to  form  the  garrison  of  the  city.  Engaged  in 
the  cause  of  Maxentius,  these  troops,  almost  alone, 
withstood  for  a  time  the  shock  of  Constantine's 
Gallic  army,  and  most  of  them  are  said  to  have 
covered  with  their  dead  bodies  the  ground  which 
they  occupied  when  in  line  ;'  but,  alter  the  death  ol 
the  former,  the  fortified  camp  of  the  praetorians  was 
destroyed,  and  their  institution  was  suppressed.' 

The  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Empire 
was  then  committed  by  Constantine  to  two  officers; 
who  had  the  title  of  magistri  militum ;  one  of  these 
was  placed  over  the  cavalry,  and  the  other  over 
the  infantry,  yet  both  commanded  indifferently  the 
troops  of  both  classes  in  any  one  army.9  On  the 
division  of  the  Empire  their  number  was  doubled ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Constantius  it  was  increased  to 
eight.  According  to  Vegetius,10  the  magister  mili- 
tum was  a  man  of  distinguished  birth ;  but  this 
writer  observes  that  the  troops  were  actually  com- 
manded by  the  prajfectus  legionis,  who  held  an  in- 
termediate rank  between  the  magister  militum  and 
the  tribunes,  who  were  placed  over  the  cohorts. 

The  hope  of  preventing  those  acts  of  insubordi- 
nation which  had  occurred  among  the  legionary 
troops,  appears  to  have  induced  Constantine,  or  his 
immediate  successors,  to  diminish  the  strength  of 
those  bodies ;  and,  from  a  computation  founded  on 
the  number  of  the  troops  which  garrisoned  Amida 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Sapor,  it  appears  that  a 
Roman  legion  could  not  then  have  consisted  of 
more  than  1500  men.11  Of  these  comparatively 
small  bodies  there  were  about  132  in  the  whole 
Empire  ;  they  were,  however,  not  only  without  the 
discipline  which  characterized  the  Roman  line  of 
battle  in  former  times,  but  the  progress  of  luxury 
had  so  far  enervated  the  class  of  free  citizens  that 
a  sufficient  number  could  not  be  found  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  the  army.  Slaves  were  admitted  into 
every  corps  except  the  superior  class  of  cavalry  j 
and  the  boldest  of  the  Franks  and  Goths  were  al- 
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wwed,  for  the  sake  of  their  services,  to  attan  the 
highest  military  posts.  In  this  age  appear  the  first 
indications  of  the  feudal  tenures  ;  for  the  lands  be- 
stowed on  the  veterans,  as  the  reward  of  valour, 
were  granted  on  condition  that  the  sons  of  those 
men  should,  like  thi  ir  fathers,  serve  the  state  in  the 
wars.1 

The  reputation  of  the  Roman  arms  was  upheld 
for  a  time  in  the  West  by  the  troops  under  Aetius, 
ind  in  the  Ea«t  by  the  martial  virtues  of  Belisarius  ; 
and  the  last  notice  we  iiave  of  an  ?ngagement  sus- 
ained  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  bau!°s,  is  that 
^iven  by  Procopius,  in  his  account  of  the  Persian 
war,'  when,  describing  an  action  on  the  Euphrates 
oetween  the  troops  of  that  nation  and  those  of  Jus- 
tinian, he  says  the  latter  presented  a  front  which 
opposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  an 
impenetrable  line  of  pikes,  while  the  bucklers  of  the 
men  proterted  them  from  the  flights  of  arrows  with 
which  they  would  have  otherwise  been  overwhelm- 
ed. From  this  time  a  Roman  army  began  *o  as- 
similate to  that  of  an  Asiatic  people;  its  strengih 
consisting  in  its  cavalry,  which  was  armed  with 
►•uirass,  helmet,  and  greaves,  and  which  had  ac- 
quired dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  javelin  and  bow  ; 
while  the  infantry,  formed  of  men  taken  from  the 
lowest  rank  in  society,  ill-armed  and  disciplined, 
served  chiefly  as  artificers  or  labourers,  or  attend- 
ants on  the  horsemen,  and  in  action  only  engaged 
with  an  infantry  like  themselves. 

*ARN  ABO  (apvuSu),  a  medicinal  substance  no- 
ticed by  Aetius3  and  Paulus  ^Egineta.4  It  wouJd 
appear  that  it  is  not  noticed  by  the  other  medical 
authors,  whether  Greek,  Roman,  or  Arabic,  unless 
we  are  to  suopose,  with  the  commentators  on 
rfesue,  that  it  is  the  second  Zcrumhcth  of  Serapion. 
ind  th-j  Zarnabum  of  Avicenna  If  so,  it  must 
*iave  been  Zeuuary,  tat  this  is  the  Zeruuiheth  of  Se- 
rapion 8 

♦ARXOGI.OS'SOS  (upvoyXuoaoc  or-ov),  the  herb 
Plantain  Macer  Floridus  describes  two  species 
rery  distinctly,  namely,  the  Plantag ■•  major  and 
lanceolala  Adams  sees  no  reason  to  loubt  that 
these  are  the  two  species  noticed  by  Diosco.  \d°&,  al- 
though Sprengel  hesitatingly  refers  them  i  •  the  P. 
Asiattca  and  mantima ;  and  Sihthorp  marks  ihe  ap- 
uoyAMoaov  fiiKpov  as  being  the  P.  lagoput.  fjtack- 
house  recognises  the  d.  of  Theophrastus  as  being 
the  P.  major,  or  the  Greater  Plantain.* 

•ARON  (dpov),  a  plant  about  which  great  uncer- 
tainty prevails.  Woodville  holds  it  to  be  the  Arum 
mar.ulatum,  L.,  or  the  Wake-robin  ;  but  Alston  says 
"the  Wake-robin  is  not  the  ipov,  but  the  Lpia- 
apov  Lhoxeortdix  in  the  opinion  of  many  "  "  I  can- 
not make  out  exactly,"  observes  Adams,  "  what 
plant  either  Dodona?us  or  Matthiolus  points  to. 
Sprengel  mentions  that  Ghinius  referred  it  to  the 
Cvlocama,  and  Anguillara  to  the  Arum  vulgare;  he 
himself  is  somewhat  undecided  as  to  the  difference 
between  the  common  Arum  and  the  Arum  DioMcon- 
di*.  Stackhouse,  without  attempting  to  account 
for  the  transposition  of  terms,  decides  that  the  apov 
of  Theophrastus  is  the  Arum  lhaeunrulut,  or  Little 
Dragon  herb,  and  the  ApaKovrinv  the  Arum  tnaeu- 
latum.  I  regret  that,  after  consulting  all  the  best 
authorities  on  this  subject,  I  must  leave  it  in  so  un- 
satisfactory a  state."' 

ARCJIIA'TUS,  a  person  afflicted  with  the  arqua- 
tut  morbus*  or  jaundice.*    This  disease  (called  also 
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iKTep. ,  aungo,  reg-.us  morbus)  derives  its  name 
from  the  yellow  tint  diffused  over  the  body,  imita- 
ting in  a  manner  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.1  It  if 
sometimes  spelled  arcuatus,  but  less  correctly,  as 
(according  to  Nonius3)  arcus  signifies  any  arch,  but 
arquus  only  the  iris,  or  rainbow ;  as  Lucretius,1 "  Turn 
color  in  nigris  exist  it  nubtbvs  a,  qui." 

AURA,  AR'RABO,  or  ARRHA,  AR  RHaBO,  is 
defined  by  Gaius4  to  be  the  "  proof  .  f  a  contract  ol 
buying  and  selling ;"  but  it  also  has  a  more  general 
signification.  That  thing  was  called  arrha  vi  hich 
the  contracting  parties  gave  to  one  another,  wh(  thei 
it  was  a  sum  of  money  or  anything  else,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  contract  being  made  :  it  was  no  es 
sential  part  of  the  contract  of  buying  and  selling, 
but  only  evidence  of  agreement  as  to  price.*  If  the 
arrha  was  given  as  evidence  of  a  contract  abso- 
lutely made,  it  was  called  arrha  pacto  perfecto  data  ; 
if  it  was  given  as  evidence  of  a  contract  to  be  made 
at  a  iuture  time,  it  was  called  arrha  pacto  imperfecto 
data.  In  the  latter  case,  the  party  who  refused  to 
complete  the  contract  lost  the  arrha  which  he  had 
given  ;  and  when  he  had  received  an  arrha,  but 
given  none,  he  was  obliged  to  restore  double  the 
amount  of  the  arrha  Yet  the  bare  restoration  of 
the  arrha  was  sufficient,  if  both  parties  consented 
to  put  an  end  to  the  contract,  or  if  performance  of 
the  contract  was  resisted  by  either  party  on  suffi- 
cient grounds.  In  the  former  case,  the  arrha  only 
served,  if  dispute  arose,  as  evidence  of  the  unalter- 
able obligation  of  the  contract,  and  a  party  to  the 
contract  could  not  rescind  the  contract  even  with 
the  loss  of  the  arrha,  except  by  making  out  apropei 
case.  Hence  arose  the  division  of  the  arrha  into 
confirmatoria  and  panitentialis.  If,  in  the  formel 
case,  the  contract  was  not  completely  performed, 
the  arrha  was  restored,  and  the  party  who  was  id 
fault  lost  the  arrha  which  he  had  given.  But  when 
the  contract  was  completely  performed,  in  all  cases 
where  the  arrha  was  money,  it  was  restored,  01 
taken  as  part  of  the  price,  unless  special  customs 
determined  otherwise ;  when  the  arrha  was  a  ring, 
or  any  other  thing,  not  money,  it  was  restored. 
The  recovery  of  the  arrha  was  in  all  cases  by  a 
personal  action. 

The  arrha  in  some  respects  resembles  the  depos- 
ite  of  money  which  a  purchaser  of  land  in  England 
generally  pays,  according  to  the  conditions  of  sale, 
on  contracting  for  his  purchase. 

The  term  arrha,  in  its  general  sense  of  an  evi- 
dence of  agreement,  was  also  used  on  other  Occa- 
sions, as  in  the  case  of  betrothment  (sponsalia). 
(Vtd.  Marriage  )  Sometimes  the  word  arrha  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  pignus,'  but  this  is  not 
the  legal  meaning  of  the  term.* 

ARRHEPHOR'IA  (' AfipnQopta),  a  festival  which, 
according  to  the  various  ways  in  which  the  name 
is  written  (for  we  find  iptntfSpta  or  Ififaipiipia),  is 
attributed  to  different  deities  The  first  form  is 
derived  from  iififmra,  and  thus  would  indicate  a  fes- 
tival at  which  mysterious  things  were  carried  about 
The  other  name  would  point  to  Erse  or  Herse,  who 
was  believed  to  be  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  and 
whose  worship  was  intimately  connected  with  thai 
of  Athena.  But,  even  admitting  the  latter,  we  still 
have  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  the  festival 
was  solemnized,  in  a  higher  sense,  in  Honour  ol 
Athena."    It  was  held  at  Athens,  in  the  mouth  ol 
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Skitophorion.  Four  girls,  of  between  seven  and 
eleven  years,1  were  selected  every  year  from  the 
most  distinguished  families,  two  of  whom  super- 
intended the  weaving  of  the  sacred  peplus  o!  Athe- 
na, which  was  bpgun  on  the  last  day  of  Pyanepsion 
the  two  others  had  to  carry  the  mysterious  and 
sacred  vessels  wf  the  goddess.  These  latter  re- 
mained a  whole  year  on  the  Acropolis,  either  in  the 
Parthenon  or  some  adjoining  building ;'  and,  when 
the  festival  commenced,  the  priestess  of  the  goddess 
placed  vessels  upon  their  heads,  the  contents  of 
which  were  neither  known  to  them  nor  to  the 
priestess.  With  these  they  descended  to  a  natural 
grotto  within  the  district  of  Aphrodite,  in  the  gar- 
dens. Here  they  deposited  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
carried  back  something  else,  which  was  covered, 
and  likewise  unknown  to  them.  After  this  the 
girls  were  dismissed,  and  others  were  chosen  to 
supply  their  place  in  the  Acropolis.  The  girls 
wore  white  robes  adorned  with  gold,  which  were 
left  for  the  goddess ;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  cakes 
was  baked  for  them.  To  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
festival,  a  peculiar  liturgy  was  established,  called 
afiftqQopta.  All  other  details  concerning  this  festi- 
val are  unknown. 

ARROGATIO.    {Vid.  Adoptio.) 

*ARSENTKON  ( apoevinov )  "does  not  mean 
what  is  commonly  called  arsenic,  but  the  sesqui-sul- 
phuret  of  arsenic,  or  orpiment."  Celsus  clearly  in- 
dicates what  it  was  when  he  says  "Auripigmentum, 
quod  apoevinov  a  Greeds  nominator."*  In  a  word, 
it  is  yellow  orpiment,  and  this  latter  name  itself  is 
merely  a  corruption  from  auripigmentum,  or  "  paint 
of  gold."  "  It  was  called,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
"auripigmentum,  perhaps,  not  merely  from  its  gold- 
en colour  and  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied,  but 
because  the  ancients  thought  it  really  contained 
that  metal.  Pliny  mentions,  among  other  modes 
of  obtaining  gold,  that  of  making  it  from  orpiment ; 
and  says  that  Caligula  ordered  a  great  quantity  of 
that  3ub3'.!iTios  to  be  reduced,  and  obtained  excel- 
lent guid  but  in  such  small  proportion  as  to  lose 
by  an  -  t:>s*lment  which  was  not  afterward  repeat- 
ed.* Although  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
this  account,  we  are  not,  of  necessity,  to  regard 
it  as  a  fable ;  for  the  mass  experimented  on  may 
have  contained,  as  it  is  said  this  mineral  sometimes 
does,  a  small  portion  of  gold.'"  The  arsenic  of  the 
ancients,  then,  was  conjiderably  different  from  our 
oxyde  of  arsenic,  which  is  a  factitious  substance 
procured  from  cobalt  by  sublimation.  The  Arabian 
author  Servitor,  however,  describes  the  process  of 
subliming  arsenic ;  and  Avicenna  makes  mention 
of  white  arsenic,  by  which  he  no  doubt  meant  sub- 
limed arsenic,  or  the  Arsenicum  album  of  modern 
chymists.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Klaproth, 
yellow  orpiment  consists  of  62  parts  of  arsenic  and 
38  of  sulphur.  The  Greek  name  apoevindv  {mascu- 
line) is  said  by  some  to  have  been  given  to  it  be- 
cause of  the  potent  qualities  it  was  discovered  to 
possess ;  qualities,  however,  which  the  arsenic  of 
the  shops  exhibits  in  a  more  intense  degree.7  "  Ga- 
len8 says  it  was  commonly  called  apaeviKov  in  his 
time,  but  tWo  t&v  o.ttik'i&iv  rd  irdvra  ftovho/ievuv, 
'  by  those  who  wished  to  make  everything  conform 
to  the  Attic  dialect,'  afyeviicov "  According  to 
Pliny,  orpiment  was  dug  in  Syria,  for  the  use  of 
painters,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  :  Vitruvius* 
mentions  Pontus  as  a  locality,  and  Dioscorides10 
Dames  Mysia  as  the  country  whence  the  best  was 
brought ;  that  of  Pontus  holding  the  second  rank. 

1.  (.d^byifidpot,  l/>anf6poi,  lfyr\$6poi :  Aristoph.,  Lysist.,  642.) 
*.  (Suid.,  s.  v.  XaXxeta.) — 3.  (Ilarpocr.,  s.  v.  &zntvo<i>6poc : 
i.,  27,  v  4.)— 4.  (De  Med.,  v  ,  5.)^5.  (H.  N.,  xxxili.,  4.) 
•9  (Anc.  Mineralogy,  p.  60.)— 7.  (Id.  ib.)— 8.  (De  Medicam- 
m^iytvn,  iii.,  2,  p  593,  ed.  Kuhn.— Theophrastus  has  Ahbcvt- 
■rfy.e  71,  99,  90.)-  9.  (vii.,  7.)— 10.  (v..  121.— Moore,  L  c.) 
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The  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic  was  called  Sandara- 
cha,  and  the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  kindred  nature  of  both  the  yel- 
low and  red.    {Vii.  Sandaracha.) 

AR'TABA  {aprdSn),  a  Persian  measure  of  capa- 
city, which  contained,  according  to  Herodotus,1  J 
medimnus  and  3  chcenices  (Attic)  =102  Roman  sex- 
tarii  =12  gallons  5  092  pints ;  but,  according  toSu> 
das,  Hesychius,  Polyaenus,*  and  Epiphanius,  it  con- 
tained 1  Attic  medimnus  =96  sextarii  =11  gallons 
7- 1456  pints.  There  was  an  Egyptian  measure 
the  same  name,  of  which  there  were  two  sorts,  the 
old  and  the  new  artaba.3  The  old  artaba  contained 
44  Roman  modii  =72  sextarii  =8  gallons  7  359 
pints.  It  was  about  equal  to  the  Attic  metretes; 
and  it  was  half  of  the  Ptolemaic  medimnus,  which 
was  to  the  Attic  medimnus  as  3  :  2.  The  latei 
and  more  common  Egyptian  artaba  contained  3^ 
modii  =53J  sextarii  =6  gallons  48586  pints.*  It 
was  equal  to  the  Olympic  cubic  foot,  and  about  hall 
as  large  as  the  Persian  artaba.* 

ARTEMISIA  {'Apre/iioia),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Syracuse  in  honour  of  Artemis  Potamia  and  So- 
teira.6  It  lasted  three  days,  which  were  principally 
spent  in  feasting  and  amusements.7  Bread  was  of- 
fered to  her  under  the  name  of  Ao^ia."  Festivals 
of  the  same  name,  and  in  honour  of  the  same  god- 
dess, were  held  in  many  places  in  Greece ;  but 
principally  at  Delphi,  where,  according  to  Hege- 
sander,*  they  offered  to  the  god  a  mullet  on  this  oc- 
casion, because  it  appeared  to  hunt  and  kill  the  sea- 
hare,  and  thus  bore  some  resemblance  to  Artemis, 
the  goddess  of  hunting.  The  same  name  was  given 
to  the  festivals  of  Artemis  in  Cyrene  and  Ephesus, 
though  in  the  latter  place  the  goddess  vas  not  the 
Grecian  Artemis,  but  a  deity  of  Eastern  origin. 

*II.  The  name  of  an  herb,  commonly  called  Mug' 
worth,  or  Motherwort.  Dioscorides  describes  three 
species,  the  noXvu'h.uvoc ,  povoiifajvoc,  and  Itirrcfvk* 
Tloc.  The  first,  according  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Artemisia 
arborescens ;  the  second,  the  Artemisia  spicata ;  and 
the  third,  the  Artemisia  campestris.  Dierbach  seems 
to  entertain  much  the  same  ideas  regarding  the 
species  of  wormwood  comprehended  under  the 
aprefitaia  of  Hippocrates.  The  Wormwood  holds 
a  prominent  part  in  all  the  Herbals  of  antiquity,  from 
Dioscorides  to  Macer  Floridus.10 

ARTE'RIA  (apTvpia),  a  word  commonly  (but 
contrary  to  all  analogy)  derived  dird  row  atpa  rjjpeiv, 
ab  aire  servando ;  because  the  ancients,  ignorant  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  finding  the  arteries 
always  empty  after  death,  supposed  they  were 
tubes  containing  air.11  The  word  was  applied  to 
the  trachea  by  Hippocrates1*  and  his  contempora- 
ries, by  whom  the  vessels  now  called  arteries  were 
distinguished  from  the  veins  by  the  addition  of  the 
word  a<t>v£u.  By  later  writers  it  is  used  to  signify 
sometimes  the  trachea,1*  and  in  this  sense  the  epi- 
thet Tpnxela,  aspera,  is  occasionally  added  ;M  some- 
times an  artery  in  which  sense  the  epithet  Aeto, 
l<evis,  is  sometimes  added,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
trachea ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  plural  number,  the 
bronchia." 


I.  (i.,  192.)— 2.  (Strat.,  iv.,  3,  32.)— 3.  (Didymus,  e.  19.)— 4. 
(Rhemn.  Fann.,  Carmen  de  Pond,  et  Mens.,  v.,  89,  90  — Hieroru, 
ad  Ezech.,  5.)— 5.  (Bockh,  Metrolog.  Untersuch.,  p.  242.— 
Wurm,  de  Pond.,  &c,  p.  133.)— 6.  (Pind.,  Pyth,  ii.,  12.)— 7 
(Liv.,  xxv.,  23.— Plut.,  Marcell.,  18.)— 8.  (Hesych.,  e  v.)— 9 
(Athenaeus,  vii.,  p.  3250—10.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  116,  117.— Adams 
Append.,  s.  v.) — 11.  (Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  55 :  "  Sanguis  pe 
venas  in  omne  corpus  diffunditur,  et  spintus  per  arterias." — Con* 
pare  Seneca,  Quaest.  Nat.,  iii.,  15,  t)  2.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  88, 89 
12.  (Epidem.,  vii.,  654,  663,  ed.  Kuhn.)— 13.  (Aristot.,  H.  A 
i.,  13,  v  5. — Macrob.,  Saturn.,  vii.,  15. — Aret.,  p.  24,  ed.  Kuhn. 
14.  (Aret.,  p.  31.— Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  54.— Cels.,  De  Me<J 
iv.,  1.) — 15.  (Cels.,  De  Med.,  iv.,  1,  Art.  quas  Kapiarllaf  « 
cant.— Ibid.,  ii.,  10.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  88.— Aret.,  p.  31,  *T 
&c.)— 16.  (Auct.  ad  Herenn.,  iii.,  12.— Aul.  Gea,  N  A 
26.— Aret.,  p.  25,  &c.) 


ARVALES  fratres. 
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Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  an- 
cients, that  the  arteries  contained  only  air,  it  is 
certain  that  the  more  intelligent  among  them  knew 
perfectly  well,  I.  That  they  contain  blood,1  and 
even  that  this  is  of  a  different  nature  from  that 
which  is  ia  the  veins.'  Galen,  from  whom  the  last 
idea  is  obtained,  calls  the  pulmonary  artery  $>Afi/> 
aprnptudnc,  because  it  conveys  venous  blood,  al- 
though it  has  the  form  and  structure  of  an  artery. 
8  That  the  section  of  an  artery  is  much  more  dan- 
gerous and  more  difficult  to  heal  than  that  of  a 
vein.'  3.  That  there  is  a  pulsation  in  the  arteries 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  veins,  and  of  which  the 
variations  are  of  great  value,  both  as  assisting  to 
form  a  conect  diagnosis,  and  also  as  an  indication 
of  treatment.4 

ARTOPTA.    (  Vid.  Pistor  ) 

ARU'RA  (upovpa),  a  Greek  measure  of  surface, 
which,  according  to  Suidas,  was  the  fourth  part  of 
the  nXedpov.  The  irXidpov,  as  a  measure  of  length, 
contained  100  Greek  feet  ;  its  square,  therefore, 
=10,000  feet,  and  therefore  thearura  =2500  Greek 
square  feet. 

Herodotus'  mentions  a  measure  of  the  same 
name,  but  apparently  of  a  different  size.  He  says 
that  it  is  a  hundred  Egyptian  cubits  in  every  direc- 
tion. Now  the  Egyptian  cubit  contained  nearly  17| 
inches;*  therefore  the  square  of  100X17J  inches, 
».  e ,  nearly  148  feet,  gives  the  number  of  square 
feet  (English)  in  the  arura,  viz.,  21,904.' 

ARUS'PEX    (Vid.  Hardspex.) 

ARVA'LES  FRATRES.  The  fratres  arvales 
formed  a  college  or  company  of  twelve  in  number, 
ind  were  so  called,  according  to  Varro,'  from  offer- 
ing public  sacrifices  for  the  fertility  of  the  fields 
[tacra  publico,  faciunt  propterea,  ut  fruges  feranl 
trsa).  That  they  were  of  extreme  antiquity  is 
proved  by  the  legend  which  refers  their  institution 
to  Romulus,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  when  his  nurse 
Acca  Laurentia  lost  one  of  her  twelve  sons,  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  adopted  by  her  in  his  place,  and 
tailed  himself  and  the  remaining  eleven  "  Fratres 
\rvales."*  We  also  find  a  college  called  the  Sodales 
Titii.  and  as  the  latter  were  confessedly  of  Sabine 
srigin,  and  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
the  Sabine  religious  rites."  there  is  some  reason  for 
the  supposition  of  Niebuhr,"  that  these  colleges 
eonesj-'onded  one  to  I  he  other  :  the  Fratres  Arvales 
being  connected  with  the  Latin,  and  the  Sodales 
Titii  with  the  Sabine,  Hement  of  the  Roman  state, 
just  as  there  were  two  colleges  of  the  Lvperci, 
namely,  the  Falni  and  the  QuinrLihi,  the  former  of 
whom  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Sabines. 

The  office  of  the  fratres  arvales  was  for  life,  and 
was  not  taken  away  even  from  an  exile  or  captive. 
They  wore,  as  a  badge  of  office,  a  chaplet  of  ears  of 
corn  (spicea  corona)  fastened  on  their  heads  with  a 
white  band."  The  number  given  by  inscriptions 
varies,  but  it  is  never  more  than  nine  ;  though,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend  and  general  belief,  it  amount- 
ed to  twelve.  One  of  their  annual  duties  was  to 
eelebrate  a  three  days'  festival  in  honour  of  Dea 
Dia,  supposed  to  be  Ceres,  sometimes  held  on  the 
EYI.,  xiv.,  and  mi.,  sometimes  on  the  VL,  iv.,  and 
tn.  Kal.  Jun.,  i.  c,  on  the  17th,  19th,  and  20th,  or 
the  27th,  29th,  and  30th  of  May.  Of  this  the  mas- 
ter of  the  college,  appointed  annually,  gave  public 
notice  (indicebal)  from  the  Temple  of  Concord  on 
the  Capitol.    On  the  first  and  last  of  these  days, 


1.  (Aral.,  p  295,303,  whnrn  artenotomy  li  recommended.) — 
i.  (Galen,  Do  Uiu  Part.  Corp.  Hum.,  ni.,  8.) — 3.  (Cela.,  De 
Med.,  ll.,  10.)— 1.  {Vid.  Galen,  De  Uau  Pull ,  De  Cnuaia  Pot*., 
Ac,  De  Ven.  el  Artenar.  Diaacct.) — J.  (ii.,  168.) — 0.  (Huiraey, 
Ancent  Weight*,  Ac.)— 7.  (Wurm,  De  Ponder.,  Ac,  p.  9-1.)— 
8.  (De  Ling.  Ut.,  f_  81,  ed.  MOller.)— 9.  (Maiunua  Sahinua 
ap,  Aul.  Gell.,  Ti.,  7.)— 10.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  S3.)— 11.  'Rom. 
Ilirt..  i.,  p.  303,  trenil.)— 12.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  inii  ,  ».) 


the  college  met  at  the  house  of  their  president,  ic 
make  offerings  to  the  Dea  Dia ;  on  the  second  they 
assembled  in  the  grove  of  the  same  goddess,  about 
five  miles  south  of  Rome,  and  there  offered  sacrifice? 
for  the  fertility  of  the  earth.  An  account  of  the 
different  ceremonies  of  this  festival  is  preserved  u> 
an  inscription,  which  was  written  in  the  first  yea* 
of  the  Emperor  Elagabalus  (A.D.  218),  who  wai 
elected  a  member  of  the  college  under  tie  name  o/ 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Pius  Felix.1  The  same  in 
scription  contains  the  following  song  or  hymn, 
which  appears  to  have  been  sung  at  this  festival 
from  the  most  ancient  times  : 
"  E  nos,  Loses,  iuvate. 

Neve  luerve,  Marmar,  sins  xncurrere  in  pleoru 

Satur  furere.  Mars,  limen  soli,  sla  berber  • 

Semums  allernei  advocapit  conctos 

E  nos,  Marmor,  tuvato  : 

Triumpe,  Iriumpe,  triumpe,  triumpe,  triumpe. 
Klausen,  in  his  work  on  this  subject,'  gives  the  fol 
lowing  translation  of  the  above  : 
"  Age  nos,  Lares,  juvate. 

Neve  litem.  Mars,  sinas  Xncurrere  in  plures  : 

Satur  furere.  Mars,  pede  putsa  limen,  sta  verbere 

Scmoncs  allerni  advocainte  cunctos. 

Age  nos,  Mars,  juvato  : 

Triumphe,"  dj-e. 
But,  besides  this  festival  of  the  Dea  Dia,  the  fratres 
arvales  were  required,  on  various  occasions  under 
the  emperors,  to  make  vows  and  offer  up  thanks- 
givings, an  enumeration  of  which  is  given  in  Fat. 
ciolati.'  Strabo,  indeed,*  informs  us  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  these  priests  (lepopvr/povec)  per- 
formed sacrifices  called  the  ambarvalia  at  various 
places  on  the  borders  of  the  ager  Romanus,  or 
original  territory  of  Rome  ;4  and  among  others,  al 
Festi,  a  place  between  five  and  six  miles  from  tht 
city,  in  the  direction  of  Alba.  There  is  no  boldnesf 
in  supposing  that  this  was  a  custom  handed  down 
from  time  immemorial,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was 
a  duty  of  this  priesthood  to  invoke  a  blessing  on  the 
whole  territory  of  Rome.  It  is  proved  by  inscrip- 
tions that  this  college  existed  till  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Gordian,  or  A.D.  325,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  not  abolished  till  A.D.  400,  togethei 
with  the  other  colleges  of  the  pagan  priesthoods. 

The  private  ambarvalia  were  certainly  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  from  those  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and 
were  so  called  from  the  victim  (hostia  ambarvalis), 
that  was  slain  on  -the  occasion,  being  led  three 
times  round  the  cornfields  before  the  sickle  was  put 
to  the  corn.  This  victim  was  accompanied  by  a 
crowd  of  merry-makers  (chorus  el  socii),  the  reap- 
ers and  farm-servants  dancing  and  singing,  as  they 
marched  along,  the  praises  of  Ceres,  and  praying 
for  her  favour  and  presence,  while  they  offered  her 
the  libations  of  milk,  honey,  and  wine.'  This  cere- 
mony was  also  called  a  lustratio,''  or  purification ; 
and  for  a  beautiful  description  of  the  holyday,  and 
the  prayers  and  vows  made  on  the  occasion,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Tibullus,  lib  ii.,  eleg.  i.  It  is, 
perhaps,  worth  while  to  remark  that  Polybius*  uses 
language  almost  applicable  to  the  Roman  ambar- 
valia in  speaking  of  the  Mantineans,  who,  he  says 
(specifying  the  occasion),  made  a  purification,  and 
carried  victims  round  the  city,  and  all  the  country : 
his  words  are,  Ol  Mavriveic  KaOappbv  Inoii/oavTo, 
Kal  a<pdyia  nepiijVtyKav  rr)c  re  noXtuc  Kvnty  noi  nx 
X&pnc  nuonc. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  greater  resemblance  to 


1.  (Manni.  Atti  e  Monument!  degli  Arvali,  lab.  ili. — OrrlU, 
Corp.  '.i.Bcnp^  nr.  2270.) — 2.  (De  Carmine  Fmtnim  Arratiuru, 
p.  23.)— 3.  (Lei.,  a.  T.)— 4.  (t.,  3.)— S.  (Arnold,  Rom.  Iliat.,  L 
p.  3:.)— fl.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  330.)— 7.  (Virg.,  Eili.g.,  t  ,  83.1 
8.  (i  .,  21.  4  9.) 
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the  nte«  we  have  been  describing,  in  the  ceremonies 
of  the  rogation  or  gang  week  of  the  Latin  Church. 
These  consisted  of  processions  through  the  fields, 
accompanied  with  prayers  (rogationes)  for  a  bless- 
ing on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  were  continued 
during  three  days  in  Whitsun-week.  The  custom 
was  abolished  at  the  Reformation  in  consequence 
of  i*.s  abuse,  and  the  perambulation  of  the  parish 
lioundaries  substituted  in  its  place.1 

♦ARUNDO.    (Vid.  KAAAM02.) 

AS,  or  Libra,  a  pound,  the  unit  of  weight  among 
■ine  Romans.    (Vid.  Libra.) 

AS,  the  unit  of  value  in  the  Roman  and  old  Ital- 
ian coinages,  was  made  of  copper,  or  of  the  mixed 
metal  called  JEs.  The  origin  of  this  coin  has  been 
already  noticed  under  ^Es.  It  was  originally  of  the 
weight  of  a  pound  of  twelve  ounces,  whence  it  was 
called  as  libralis  and  <es  grave.  The  oldest  form  of 
it  is  that  which  bears  the  figure  of  an  animal  (a  bull, 
ram,  hoar,  or  sow).  The  next  and  most  common 
form  is  that  described  by  Pliny,2  as  having  the  two- 
faced  head  of  Janus  on  one  side,  and  the  prow  of  a 
6hip  on  the  other  (whence  the  expression  used  by 
Roman  boys  in  tossing  up,  capita  aul  navim').  The 
annexed  specimen,  from  (he  British  Museum,  weighs 
4000  grains:  the  length  of  the  diameter  in  this  and  the 
»wo  following  cuts  is  half  that  of  the  original  coins. 


Pliny4  informs  us  that,  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Punic  war  (13  C.  264-241),  in  order  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  state,  this  weight  of  a  pound  was  di- 
minished, and  ases  were  struck  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  sextans  (that  is,  two  ounces,  or  one  sixth  of 
the  ancient  weight) ;  and  that  thus  the  Republic 
paid  off  its  debts,  gaining  five  parts  in  six  :  that  af- 
terward, in  the  second  Punic  war,  in  the  dictator- 
ship of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  (about  B.C.  217),  ases 
of  one  ounce  were  made,  and  the  denarius  was  de- 
creed to  be  equal  to  sixteen  ases,  the  Republic  thus 
gaining  one  half ,  but  that,  in  military  pay,  the  dena- 
rius was  always  given  for  ten  ases  ;  and  that,  soon 
after,  by  the  Papirian  law  (about  B.C.  191),  ases  of 
half  an  ounce  were  made.  Festus,  also,4  mentions 
the  reduction  of  the  as  to  two  ounces  at  the  time  of 
the  first  Punic  war.  There  seem  to  have  been  other 
reductions  besides  those  mentioned  by  Pliny,  for 
there^xist  ases,  and  parts  of  ases,  which  show  that 
this  coin  was  made  of  1 1,  10,  9,  8,  3,  1  f ,  1  i  ounces  , 
at.  1  there  are  copper  coins  of  the  Terentian  family 


).  (Hourer,  Eccl.  Pol.,  y.,  61,  62.— Wheatley,  .Com.  Pray.,  »., 
».)-?  (H.  N., xrriii.,  3.) — 3.  (Macrob., Sat.,i.,7.>— 4.  (H.N., 
TTiiii  ,  13.1—5.  (i  v.  Secant   »«>es  ) 
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which  show  that  it  was  depressed  to  T^  and  troi, 

of  its  original  weight.  Several  modern  writers 
have  contended,  chiefly  from  the  fact  of  ases  being 
found  of  so  many  different  weights,  that  Pliny's  ac 
count  of  the  reductions  of  the  coin  is  incorrect,  and 
that  these  reductions  took  place  gradually,  in  the 
lapse  of  successive  centuries.  But  Bockh  has 
shown1  that  there  is  no  trace  in  early  times  of  s 
distinction  between  the  as  grave  and  lighter  mon- 
ey ;  that  the  Twelve  Tables  know  of  no  such  dis- 
tinction ;  that,  even  after  the  introduction  of  lighter 
money,  fines  and  rewards  were  reckoned  in  a* 
grave ;  and  that  the  style  of  the  true  Roman  coins 
which  still  remain  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
heavier  pieces  are  much  older  than  those  of  two 
ounces,  but  rather  the  contrary.  His  conclusion  is, 
that  all  the  reductions  of  the  weight  of  the  as,  from 
a  pound  down  to  two  ounces,  took  place  during  the 
first  Punic  war.  Indeed,  if  the  reduction  had  been 
very  gradual,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Republic  could 
have  made  by  it  that  gain  which  Pliny  states  to  have 
been  the  motive  for  the  step. 

The  value  of  the  as,  of  course,  varied  with  its 
weight.  Some  writers,  indeed,  suppose  that  a  rise 
took  place  in  the  value  of  copper,  which  compensa- 
ted for  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  as  ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  as  libralis  of  Servius  Tullius  was 
not  of  much  greater  value  than  the  lighter  money 
of  later  times.  But  this  supposition  is  directly  con- 
tradicted by  Pliny's  account  of  the  reduction  in  the 
weight  of  the  as  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  value 
of  copper  had  rather  fallen  than  risen  at  the  time 
when  the  reduction  took  place.*  Before  the  reduc- 
tion to  two  ounces,  ten  ases  were  equal  to  the  de- 
narius =about  8J  pence  English.  (Vid.  Denarius.) 
Therefore  the  as  =3  4  farthings.  By  the  reduction 
the  denarius  was  made  equal  to  16  ases  ;  therefore 
the  as  =2i  farthings. 

The  as  was  divided  into  parts,  which  were  named 
according  to  the  number  of  ounces  they  contained. 
They  were  the  deunx,  dextans,  dodrans,  bes,  septunx, 
semis,  quiwunx,  triens,  quadrans  or  teruncius,  sex- 
tans, sescunx  or  sescuncia,  and  uncia,  consisting  re- 
spectively of  11,  10,  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  H.  and  1 
ounces.  Of  these  divisions  the  following  were  rep- 
resented by  coins ;  namely,  the  semis,  quincunx, 
triens,  quadrans,  sextans,  and  uncia.  There  is  a 
solitary  instance  of  the  existence  of  the  dodrans,  in 
a  coin  of  the  Cassian  family,  bearing  an  S  and  three 
balls.  We  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the 
time  when  these  divisions  were  first  introduced,  but 
it  was  probably  nearly  as  early  as  the  first  coinage 
of  copper  money. 

The  semis,  semissis,  or  semi-as,  half  the  as.  or  six 
ounces,  is  always  marked  with  an  S  to  represent  its 
value,  and  very  commonly  with  heads  of  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Pallas,  accompanied  by  strigils. 

The  quincunx,  or  piece  of  five  ounces,  is  very  rare. 
There  is  no  specimen  of  it  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  distinguished  by  five  small  balls  to  represent 
its  value. 

The  triens,  the  third  part  of  the  as,  cr  piece  of 
four  ounces,  is  marked  with  four  balls,    .n  the  an 


nexed  specimen  from  the  British  Museum,  the  balli 
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appear  on  both  sides,  with  a  thunderbolt  on  one  side, 
and  a  dolphin,  with  a  strigil  above  it,  on  the  other 
Its  weight  is  1571  grains 

The  jwadrans  or  teruncius,  the  fourth  part  of  the 
as,  or  pieoe  of  three  ounces,  has  three  balls  to  de- 
note its  value.  An  open  hand,  a  strigil,  a  dolphin, 
grains  of  corn,  a  star,  heads  of  Hercules,  Ceres, 
4uj..  are  common  devices  on  this  coin.  Pliny1  says 
that  both  the  triens  and  quadrans  bore  the  image  of 
t  ship. 

The  sextans,  the  sixth  part  of  the  as,  or  piece  of 
..•vo  ounces,  bears  two  balls.  In  the  annexed  spe- 
cimen from  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  eadu- 
■ens  and  strigil  on  one  side,  and  a  cockle-shell  on 
h/!  other.    Its  weight  is  779  grains 


The  uncia,  one"  ounce  piece,  or  twelfth  of  the  as, 
is  marked  by  a  single  ball.  There  appear  on  this 
coin  heads  of  Pallas,  of  Roma,  and  of  Diana,  ships, 
frogs,  and  ears  of  barley. 

After  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  as,  coins 
were  struck  of  the  value  of  2,  3, 4,  and  even  10  ases. 
which  were  called,  respectively,  dussis  or  dupondius. 
tressis,  quadrussis,  and  decussis.  Other  multiples 
of  the  as  were  denoted  by  words  of  similar  forma- 
tion, up  to  cenlusms,  100  ases  ;  but  most  of  thein  do 
not  exist  as  coins. 

In  certain  forms  of  expression,  in  which  as  is 
used  for  money  without  specifying  the  denomina- 
tion, we  must  understand  the  as.  Thus  dem  tens, 
mille  oris,  decies  arts,  mean,  respectively,  10,  KKIO. 
1,000,000  ases. 

The  word  as  was  used  also  for  any  whole  which 
was  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts  ;  and  those  parts 
were  called  anna.  Thus  these  words  were  applied 
not  only  to  weight  and  money,  but  to  measures  of 
length,  surface,  and  capacity,  to  inheritances,  inter- 
est, houses  farms,  and  many  other  things.  Hence 
the  phrases  hcrrcs  ex  asse,  the  heir  to  a  whole  estate ; 
hares  ex  dodrantc,  the  heir  to  the  ninth  part,  &c.a 
Pliny  even  uses  the  phrases  semissem  Africa,'  and 
doilrantes  el  semiuncias  horarum* 

The  as  was  also  called,  in  ancient  times,  assanus 
[sc.  nummu.i).  and  in  Greek  to  dooupiov.  Accord- 
ing to  Polybius,*  the  assarius  was  equal  to  half  the 
obolus.  On  the  coins  of  Chios  we  find  uooupwv, 
iaadpiov  r))iio~v,  aaaupia  6vu,  daadpta  rpla. 

•AS'ARUM  (uanpnv),  a  plant.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  observes  Adams,  that  it  is  the  Asarvm  Euro- 
patum,  or  common  Asarabacca.  Dodoneeus  men- 
tions that  it  had  got  the  trivial  name  of  Baecar  in 
French,  and  hence  supposes  Asarabacca  was  a  com- 
pound of  the  two  terms  He  denies,  however,  that 
it  is  the  real  Bacchant  of  the  ancients.  But  Spren- 
gc\  advocates  tins  opinion,  and  mentions  in  confirm- 
ation of  it,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Flora  Veroncn- 
ii*.  that  the  Asarabacca  is  called  bacchera  and  bac- 
cara hy  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  around  Vero- 
na '  According  to  Sibthorp,  it  still  grows  in  what 
was  once  I  he  Laconian  territory,  and  in  the  country 
around  Constantinople. 

Ai>Bi;s  TOS  or  AMIANTIJS  (aodtoroc,  dutuv- 
roe).  This  mineral,  which  is  generally  white,  and 
hai  sometimes  a  greenish  hue,  and  which  consists 
sf  soft  flexible  fibres,  was  obtained  by  the  ancients 

1.  (II.  N.,  rxxni.,  13.)— 2.  (Vid.  Cie.,  pro  Cecum,  r.  6.)— 3. 
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from  India,  from  the  vicinity  of  Carpasus  in  Cyprus, 
and  from  Oarystus  in  Euboe?  In  eonstquence  ol 
being  found  in  the  two  latter  localities,  it  was  some 
times  called  "  the  flax  of  Oarpasus"  (?uvov  Kapira- 
aiov1).  and  also  "  the  Carystian  stone"  (XiOoq  Kapva- 
tloc3).  It  was  well  adapted  for  making  the  wicks 
of  lamps,  because  it  is  indestructible  b>  Sre ;  and 
hence  the  Greeks,  who  used  it  for  this  purpose,  gave 
it  the  name  -'asbestos."  which  means  inextinguisb.. 
able.  Pausanias'  mentions  that  the  golden  lamp 
which  burned  day  and  night  in  the  temple  of  Athena 
Polias,  at  Athens,  had  a  wick  of  this  substance. 

It  was  also  spun  and  woven  into  cloth.  Thus 
manufactured,  it  was  used  for  napkitu  (^eipexua- 
■yela,*  xeipo/iaicTpa*),  which  were  never  v\  ashed,  but 
cleansed  in  a  much  more  effective  manner,  when- 
ever they  required  it,  by  being  thrown  into  the 
fire. 

Another  use  to  which  asbestine  cloth  was  ap- 
plied, was  to  preserve  the  remains  of  dead  bodies 
luirned  in  the  funeral  pile.  The  corpse,  having  been 
wrapped  in  a  cloth  of  this  substance,  was  consumed 
with  the  exception  of  the  bones,  which  were  thus 
kept  together  and  preserved  from  being  mingled 
with  the  ashes  of  the  wood  But  the  expense  of 
this  kind  of  cloth  was  so  great,  that  it  could  only 
be  used  at  the  obsequies  of  persons  of  the  most  ex- 
altpd  rank  The  testimony  of  Pliny,  who  alone 
has  transmitted  to  us  the  knowledge  of  this  species 
of  posthumous  luxury,  has  been  corroborated  by 
the  discovery  of  pieces  of  the  cloth  in  ancient  Ro- 
man or  Italian  sepulchres.  The  most  remarkable 
specimen  of  this  kind  was  found  at  Rome,  A.D 
1702,  in  a  marble  sarcophagus.  The  scull  and  bone* 
of  the  deceased  were  wrapped  up  in  it.  Its  dimen- 
sions were  about  five  feet  by  six  and  a  half.  Since 
its  discovery,  it  has  been  carefully  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  Library;  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  who  raw  it 
there,  describes  its  appearance  in  the  following 
terms  :•  "  It  is  coarsely  spun,  hut  as  sort  and  pliant 
as  silk  Our  guide  set  fire  to  one  corner  of  it,  and 
the  very  same  part  burned  repeatedly  with  great 
rapidity  and  brightness  without  being  at  all  injured." 

Although  asbestos  is  still  found  naturally  associ- 
ated with  rocks  of  serpentine  in  Cornwall,  and  in 
many  foreign  countries,  it  is  now  scarcely  used  ex- 
cept for  some  philosophical  purposes,  and,  if  made 
into  cloth,  it  is  only  in  very  small  quantities,  and  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity. — *II.  The  Greek  medical  wri 
ters  use  the  term  uoiearoc  in  a  very  different  sense 
from  the  preceding.  With  them  it  indicates  Call 
ana,  or  Quicklime  (riravoc  being  understood).  By 
Dioscorides  it  is  more  specially  applied  to  the  lime 
of  sea-shells.  "  I  am  not  aware,"  observes  Adams, 
"  that  any  Greek  author  uses  the  term  uobeoroi  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by  the  Latin  wri- 
ters and  by  modem  naturalists  "' 

•ASCALABOTES  (uoKaXaCurnc),  a  species  of 
Lizard.  Its  Greek  names  are  danaXaturric,  doiciXa- 
6oc,  ya/.eurnc,  and  kuXutt/c,  all  of  which  appellations 
are  given  to  one  and  the  same  animal,  namely,  the 
Spotted  Lizard,  the  Stellio  of  the  Latin  writers,  and 
the  Lacerta  pecko  of  Linnaeus.  The  Sicllio  lived  in 
walls,  and  was  accustomed  to  run  along  these  and 
on  the  roofs  of  houses."  It  was  considered  the  en- 
emy of  man,  venomous  and  cunning.  Hence  the 
term  stellionatus,  denoting  all  kinds  of  fraud  in  bar- 
gaining, and  the  old  English  word  stelltonate,  or 
Fraud  in  the  contract  The  Stcllw  is  the  TarentoU, 
or  Gecko  tuberculeux  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Lacerta  stcllw,  L., 

I.  (P»n«.,  i.,  Sfl,  »  7.)— 2.  (Plul.,  Da  Ornr.  Dnf.)— 3.  (t  c.)— 
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sr  the  Stellio  of  the  Levant.  This  misapplication 
of  the  term  was  first  made  by  Belon.  The  Lacerta 
stellio  is  of  an  olive  colour,  shaded  with  black,  and 
is  very  comnon  throughout  the  Levant,  and  partic- 
nlarly  iD  ^gypt.  The  L.  gecko,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  spoaed  lizard,  and  some  oi  ilie  species,  the 
Platy  Jactyli  for  instance,  are  painted  with  the  most 
lively  '"Wrs  The  melancholy  and  heavy  air  of 
the  GtiKo,  superadded  to  a  certain  resemblance 
which  it  bears  to  the  salamander  and  the  toad,  have 
rendered  it  an  object  of  hatred,  and  caused  it  to  be 
considered  as  venomous,  but  of  this  there  is  no  real 
proof.' 

♦ASC'ARIS  (aanapic),  the  small  intestinal  worm 
formed  in  children  and  in  adults  afflicted  with  cer- 
tain diseases.    It  is  the  Ascarls  vermicularts,  L.3 

ASCIA,  dim.  ASCIOLA  {oicenapvov,  OKendpviov), 
m  adze. 

Murattri'  has  published  numerous  representations 
of  the  adae,  as  it  is  exhibited  on  ancient  monuments. 
We  select  the  three  following,  two  of  which  show 
the  instrument  itself,  with  a  slight  variety  of  form, 
while  the  third  represents  a  ship-builder  holding  it 
in  his  right  hand,  and  using  it  to  shape  the  rib  of  a 
vessel  The  blade  of  the  adze  was  frequently  curv- 
ed, as  we  see  it  in  all  these  figures,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  employed  to  hollow  out  pieces  of  wood,  so 
as  to  construct  vessels  either  for  holding  water  or 
for  floating  upon  it.  Calypso,  in  the  Odyssey  *  fur- 
nishes Ulysses  both  with  an  axe  (neXeicvc)  and  with 
"  a  well-polished  adze,"  as  the  most  necessary  in- 
rtruments  for  cutting  down  trees  and  constructing 
*  ship. 


In  otner  cases  the  curvature  of  the  blade  was 
much  l*;ss  considerable,  the  adze  being  used  merely 
to  cut  off  all  inequalities,  so  as  to  make  a  rough 
piece  of  timber  smooth  (asciare,  dolare),  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  polish  it  (polire).  Cicero'  quotes  from 
the  Twelve  Tables  the  following  law,  designed  to 
rati  a  in  the  expenses  of  funerals  :  Rogum  aseia  ne 
flito. 

hi  using  the  adze,  the  shipwright  or  carpenter  was 
always  in  danger  of  inflicting  severe  blows  upon  his 
own  feet  if  he  made  a  false  stroke.  Hence  arose 
t  proverb  applied  to  those  who  were  their  own  en- 
emies, or  did  themselves  injury :  Ipse  mihi  asciam 
in  trus  impegi.'  Another  proverbial  expression,  de- 
«ived  from  the  use  of  the  same  tool,  occurs  in  Plau- 
tus.7  The  phrase  Jam  hoc  opus  est  exascialum 
means,  "This  work  is  now  begun,"  because  the 
ttugh-hewing  of  the  timber  by  means  of  the  ascia, 
ihe  formation  of  balks  or  planks  out  of  the  natural 
I  rank  or  branches  of  a  tree,  was  the  first  step  to- 
tfardj  the  construction  of  an  edifice.  On  the  other 
band,  we  read  in  Sophocles  of  a  seat  not  even  thus 
rough-hewn.'    The  expression  used  is  equivalent 


1   (Cuvier'i  Anim.  Kingd.,Tol.  ii.,  p.  38,  trend.)— 3.  (Adam*, 
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J  to  a&orov  irirpov,*  and  denoted  a  rock  in  ti  natu 

I  ral  state. 

Both  the  substantive  ascia,  and  the  veib  ascwn 
derived  from  it,  retain  the  same  signification  in  mod- 
ern Italian  which  they  had  in  Latin,  as  above  ex- 
plained. 

Vitruvius  and  Palladius'  give  directions  for  ne ing 
the  ascia  in  chopping  lime  and  mixing  it  so  as  to 
make  mortar  or  plaster.  For  this  purpose  we  must 
suppose  it  to  have  had  a  blunt,  unpolished  blade,  and 
a  long  handle.  In  fact,  it  would  then  resemblp  the 
modern  hoe,  as  used  either  by  masons  and  plaster- 
ers for  the  use  just  specified,  or  by  gardeners  or  ag- 
riculturists for  breaking  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  eradicating  weeds.  Accordingly,  Palladius,'  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  implements  necessary  for 
tilling  the  ground,  mentions  hoes  with  rakes  fixed 
to  them  at  the  back,  ascias  in  aversa  parte  referents* 
rastros. 

Together  with  the  three  representations  of  the 
ascia,  we  have  introduced  into  the  preceding  wood- 
cut the  figure  of  another  instrument,  taken  from  a 
coin  of  the  Valerian  family.*  This,  instrument  was 
called  Acisculus.  It  was  chiefly  used  by  masons, 
whence,  in  the  ancient  glossaries,  Aciscularius  is 
translated  Tiarbfioc,  a  stone-cutter.  The  acisculus, 
or  pick,  as  shown  in  the  above  figure,  was  a  little 
curved,  and  it  terminated  in  a  point  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  was  shaped  like  a  hammer  in  the  other. 
Its  helve  was  inserted  so  that  it  might  be  used  with 
the  same  kind  of  action  as  the  adze.  Also,  as  the 
substantive  ascia  gave  origin  to  the  verb  exasciare, 
meaning  to  hew  a  smooth  piece  of  wood  out  of  a 
rough  piece  by  means  of  the  adze,  so  acisculus  gave 
origin  to  exacisculare,  meaning  to  hew  anything  out 
of  stone  by  the  use  of  the  pick.  Various  mono- 
mental  inscriptions,  published  by  Muraiori,'  warn 
persons  against  opening  or  destroying  tombs  by  thin 
process. 

♦AS'KION  (aotciov),  a  species  or  variety  of  Truf~ 
fit,  mentioned  by  Theophrastus.' 

*ASCLE'PIAS  (aoKlnmuc),  a  plant,  which  Al- 
ston, Woodville,  Billerbeck,  and  Sprengel  agree  in 
identifying  with  the  Asclepias  vincetoxicum,  L.,  at 
officinal  Swallow-wort.  Stackhouse,  however,  pre- 
fers the  Thapsia  Asclepinon.  It  was  used  in  case* 
of  dropsy,7  and  took  its  name  from  Asclepiades, 
who  first  recommended  its  use. 

ASCLEPIEI'A  (' ' kaK^nmeia)  is  the  name  of  fes- 
tivals which  were  probably  celebrated  in  all  places 
where  temples  of  Asclepius  (^Esculapius)  existed. 
The  most  celebrated,  however,  was  that  of  Epidau- 
rus,  which  took  place  every  five  years,  and  was  sol- 
emnized with  contests  of  rhapsodists  and  musicians, 
and  with  solemn  processions  and  games.  'AonTLTf 
ir'uia  are  also  mentioned  at  Athens,'  which  were, 
probably,  like  those  of  Epidaurus,  solemnized  with 
musical  contests.  They  took  place  on  the  eighth  day 
of  the  month  of  Elaphebolion. 

♦ASC'YRON  (aoitvpov),  a  plant.  Dioscorides 
puts  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  aowpov  is  a  species 
of  Hypericum,  or  St.  John's-wort ;  but  which  spe- 
cies it  is  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined.  Spren- 
gel, in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  prefers  the  Hy- 
pericum Androsamum,  or  Tutsan  ;  but  in  his  edition 
of  Dioscorides  he  hesitates  between  the  H.  perfo- 
ratum and  the  H.  montanum.  Dodonaeus  is  for  the 
former,  and  Matthiolus  for  the  latter.  Adams  thinks 
that  the  description  of  Dioscorides  is  more  applica 
hie  to  the  androsamum  than  to  the  perforatum. 

1.  (1.  19.)— 2.  (Vitruv.,  vii.,  2.— Pallad.,  i.,  14.)— S.  (i.,  43.) 
—i.  (Phil,  a  Turre,  Mem.  Vet.  Antii,  c.  2.)— 5.  (1.  c.)— 0.  (H 
P.,  i.,  10.)— 7.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  a.,  12.— Dioscor.,  iii.,  96.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. — Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  6i.) — 8 
(^Eschines,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  455.— BBckh,  Staatshaush.,  ii.,  253.)— 9 
(Billerbeck,  Flore  Classica,  p.  200.— Dioscoi  ,  iii.,  1*>2. — AdouBH 
Append.,  e.  v.) 
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The  name  androsamon  (dvdpooaifiov)  was  given  to 
this  plant,  because  the  bud,  when  indented  with  the 
nail,  exudes  a  blood-red  colour  (u.v6pbc  alfia,  "  hu- 
matAblood").  A  species  of  balsamic  oil  was  ex- 
tracted f.om  this  plant.  According  to  Sibthorp,  the 
Ajcrron  is  called  at  the  present  day  Baloa/iov  by 
the  monk.^  of  Mount  Athos  ;  "Ktixnvbx°PTOV  'n  Zante, 
where  it  grows  in  the  hedges ;  and  onovdpifc  in  La- 
conia. 

ASCO'LIA  (uokuZici)  (the  leaping  upon  the  leath- 
er bag)  was  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  amusements 
in  which  the  Athenians  indulged  during  the  An- 
thesteria  and  other  festivals  in  honour  of  Dionysus. 
The  Athenians  sacrificed  a  he-goat  to  the  god, 
made  a  bag  out  of  the  skiu,  smeared  it  with  oil,  and 
then  tried  to  dance  upon  it.  The  various  accidents 
accompanying  this  attempt  afforded  great  amuse- 
ment to  the  spectators.  He  who  succeeded  was 
victor,  and  received  the  skin  as  a  reward.1  The 
scholiast,  however,  erroneously  calls  the  ascolia  a 
festival ;  for,  in  reality,  it  only  formed  a  part  of 
one.' 

ASEBEI'AZ  rPA*H  (aae6eta{  ypatf)  was  one 
of  the  many  forms  prescribed  by  the  Attic  laws  for 
the  impeachment  of  impiety.  From  the  various 
tenour  ot  the  accusations  still  extant,  it  may  be  gath- 
ered that  this  crime  was  as  ill-defined  ai  Athens, 
and,  therefore,  as  liable  to  be  made  the  pretext  for 
persecution,  as  it  has  been  in  all  other  countries  in 
which  the  civil  power  has  attempted  to  reach  offen- 
ces so  much  beyond  the  natural  limits  of  its  juris- 
diction. The  occasions,  however,  upon  which  the 
Athenian  accuser  professed  to  come  forward,  may 
be  classed  as,  first,  breaches  of  the  ceremonial  law 
of  public  worship;  and,  secondly,  indications  of  that, 
which  in  analogous  cases  of  modern  times  would 
be  called  heterodoxy  or  heresy.  The  former  com- 
prehended encroachment  upon  consecrated  grounds, 
the  plunder  or  other  injury  of  temples,  the  violation 
of  asylums,  the  interruption  of  sar-ifices  and  festi- 
vals, the  mutilation  of  statues  of  tlie  gods,  the  in- 
troduction of  deities  not  acknowledged  by  the  state, 
and  various  other  transgressions  peculiarly  defined 
by  the  laws  of  the  Attic  sacra,  such  as  a  private 
celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  and  their 
divulgation  to  the  uninitiated,  injury  to  the  sacred 
olive-trees,  or  placing  a  suppliant  bough  (Urn/pla) 
on  a  particular  altar  at  an  improper  tiine.'  The 
heretical  delinquencies  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
expulsion  of  Protagoras4  for  writing  that  "  he  could 
not  learn  whether  the  gods  existed  or  not,"  in  the 
persecution  of  Anaxagoras,'  like  that  of  Galileo  in 
after  times,  for  impugning  the  received  opinions 
about  the  sun,  and  the  condemnation  of  Socrates 
for  not  holding  the  objects  of  the  public  worship  to 
be  gods.'  The  variety  of  these  examples  will  have 
shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
cases  to  which  this  sweeping  accusation  might  be 
extended  ;  and,  as  it  is  not  upon  record  that  reli- 
gious Athens7  was  scandalized  at  the  profane  jests 
jf  Aristophanes,  or  that  it  forced  Epicurus  to  deny 
mat  the  gods  were  indifferent  to  human  actions,  it 
s  difficult  to  ascertain  the  limits  at  which  jests  and 
tVepticism  ended,  and  penal  impiety  began. 

With  respect  to  the  trial,  any  citizen  that  pleased 
J  flovXofttvoc — which,  however,  in  this,  as  in  all  oth- 
51  public  actions,  must  be  understood  of  those  only 
A'l'o  did  not  labour  under  an  incapacitating  disfran- 
fih  senient  (drifua) — seems  to  have  been  a  compe- 
tent accuser  ;  but,  as  the  nine  archons  and  the  arei- 
opagiles  were  the  proper  guardians  of  the  sacred 


1.  (Schol.  in  Anatnph.,  Pint.,  1 130.— V.rf.,  Ooorir.,  384.) 
—2.  (Fid.  Poll.,  Onnm.,  i»..  121 .  -i  [eejch  .  a.  ».  'A 
tk  >— 3.  (Andic.,  Do  Myat.,  1 10.)  — 4.  (Dior.  l.arri.,  IX.,  nu., 
t>— &  (Dinfr.  Laert.,  II..  Hi..  9.)  — 0.  (Xcn.,  AH-  Boer.)— 7. 
iXen..  K'  |    Ath.,  in..  8.) 


olives  (jiopCai,  oijkoI1),  it  is  not  impossible  that  thej 
had  also  a  power  of  official  prosecution  upon  casu 
ally  discovering  any  injury  done  to  their  charge 

The  cases  of  Socrates,  Aspasia,  and  Protagoras 
may  be  adduced  to  show  that  citizens,  resident 
aliens,  and  strangers  were  equally  liable  to  this  ac- 
cusation. And  if  a  minor,  as  represented  in  the 
declamation  of  Antiphon,  could  be  prosecuted  for 
murder  (<t>6vov),  a  crime  considered  by  the  early 
Greeks  more  in  reference  to  its  ceremonial  pollu- 
tion than  in  respect  of  th«  .njury  inflicted  upon  so- 
ciety, it  can  hardly  be  concluded  that  persons  under 
age  were  incapable  of  committing  or  suffering  fn» 
this  offence.1 

The  magistrate  who  (.inducted  the  previous  ex 
amination  (avunpioie )  was,  according  to  Meier,'  in 
variably  the  king  archon,  but  whether  the  court  into 
which  he  brought  the  causes  were  the  areiopagus 
or  the  common  heliastic  court,  of  both  of  whioh 
there  are  several  instances,  is  supposed4  u  aave 
been  determined  by  the  form  of  action  adopted  by 
the  prosecutor,  or  the  degree  of  competency  to 
which  the  areiopagus  rose  or  fell  at  the  different 
periods  of  Athenian  history.  From  the  Apology  of 
Socrates  we  learn  that  the  forms  of  the  trial  upon 
this  occasion  were  those  usual  in  all  public  actions 
(md.  GRAPHAI),  and  that,  generally,  the  amount  ct 
the  penalty  formed  a  separate  question  foi  the  di- 
casts  aller  the  conviction  of  the  defendant.  For 
some  kinds  of  impiety,  however,  the  punishment 
was  fixed  by  special  laws,  as  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons injuring  the  sacred  olive-trees,  and  in  that  men- 
tioned ,<y  Andocides.' 

If  the  accuser  failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  of  the  votes 
of  the  dicasts.  he  forfeited  a  thousand  drachmae,  ant? 
incurred  a  modified  drifiia.  The  other  forms  ot 
prosecution  for  this  offence  were  the  anayuyrj, 
tf^yT/aic,'1  h/6ti!-ic,%  npo6oXr/,'  and,  in  extraordinary 
cases,  daayyeXia  ;10  besides  these,  Demosthenes 
mentions"  two  other  courses  that  an  accuser  might 
adopt,  diKufcodai  npoc  Ev/xo^niSag,  and  Qpd£etv  itpbt 
rbv  flaotXia,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  satis- 
factory explanation. 

A.SIAK'CH.E  {aoiapxat)  were,  in  the  Roman 
provinces  of  western  Asia,  the  chief  presidents  of 
the  religious  rites,  whose  orfice  it  was  to  exhibit 
games  and  theatrical  amusements  every  year,  in 
honour  of  the  gods  and  the  Roman  emperor,  at  their 
own  expense,  like  the  Roman  aediles.  As  the  ex- 
hibition of  these  games  was  attended  with  grea 
expense,  wealthy  persons  were  always  chosen  to  fill 
this  office  ;  for  which  reason  Strabo  says  that  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Tralles,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  were  always 
chosen  asiarchs.  They  were  ten  in  number,  se- 
lected by  the  different  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Roman  proconsul ;  of  these,  one  was 
the  chief  asiarch,  and  frequently,  but  not  always, 
resided  at  Ephesus.  Their  office  only  lasted  for  a 
year ;  but  they  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  title  as 
a  mark  of  courtesy  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  "  This 
title  also  occurs  in  a  Greek  inscription  at  Assos  in 
Mysia,  copied  by  Mr.  Fellows."  In  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  Church  of  Smyrna  respecting  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp,14  we  read  that  Philip  the  asiarch 
was  requested  by  the  infuriated  people  to  let  loose 
a  lion  against  Polycarp,  which  he  said  it  was  not 
lawful  for  him  to  do,  as  the  exhibition  of  wild  beasts 
(Kvvnyeoia)  had  been  finished.    In  another  part  of 

1.  (I.yaiaa,  rirpi  rou  Xncofr,  285.)— 2.  (Antiph.,  Trlral.,  li.,  p. 
674.)— 3  (Alt.  Proceaa,  300,  304,  n.  34.) — 4.  (Meier,  Alt.  Pro- 
cm,  305  )— 5.  (De  Myat.,  110.)— «  (Demualn.,  n.  Androt.,  801, 
626.)— 7.  (Meier,  Att.  Proaiaa.  248.)— 8.  (Andoc,  De  Myat ,  8.) 
— 0.  (Libamua,  Arjrum.  ail  pi-ro— th.,  in  Mid.,  309,  10.) — 10, 
[ADdoa-  I)*  Myat,  «£)— II.  (t.  Andrnt.,  (501.)— 12  IStrmbc 
nr.,  p.  649.— Acta,  nr  ,  31.— Welatein  et  Kuinoel  id  Inc.) — II 
rExonmoo  in  Asia  Minor.  i>  »P>— 14.  (e.  12.) 
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«us  epistle  Philip  is  calletl  high-priest  (apxupev^), 
which  appears  to  show  that  he  must  have  been  chief 
asiarch  of  the  province. 

ASILL'A  (ao'illa)  was  a  wooden  pole  or  yoke, 
held  by  a  man  either  on  his  two  shoulders,  or  more 
commonly  r>a  one  shoulder  only,  and  used  for  car- 
rying burdens. 

The  paintings  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  Egypt 
prove  the  general  use  of  this  implement  in  that 
country,  especially  for  canying  bricks,  water-pails 
',o  irrigate  the  gardens,  and  baskets  with  all  kinds 
of  provisions  for  the  market.  Mr.  Burton  found  at 
Thebes  a  wooden  yoke  of  this  kind,  with  one  of  the 
leather  straps  belonging  to  it.  The  yoke  (which  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum)  is  abcut  :H  feet  long, 
and  the  strap  about  16  inches.9 

We  also  find  this  instrument  displayed  in  works 
ot  Grecian  art.  A  small  bronze  lamp  found  at  Sta- 
biee  (see  the  annexed  woodcut)  represents  a  boy 
carrying  two  baskets  suspended  from  a  pole  which 
rests  upon  his  right  shoulder.  The  two  other  rep 
tesentations  here  introduced,  though  of  a  fanciful 
or  ludicrous  character,  show  by  that  very  circum- 
stance how  familiar  the  ancients  must  have  been 
with  the  use  of  this  piece  of  furniture.  The  first  is 
from  a  beautiful  sardonyx  in  the  Florentine  muse- 
um: it  represents  a  grasshopper  carrying  two  bas- 
kets, suspended  each  by  three  cords  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  yoke,  and  skilfully  imitates  the  action 
3f  a  man  who  is  proceeding  on  a  journey.  The 
other  is  from  a  Greek  painted  vase,'  and,  under  tlie 
disguise  of  a  satyr,  shows  the  mode  in  which  lambs 


and  other  viands  were  sometimes  carried  in  pre- 
paring for  a  sacrifice  to  Bac„b"^.  In  the  collection 
of  antique  gems  at  Berlin  there  are  no  less  than 
four  representations  of  men  carrying  burdens  in  this 
manner.' 

Aristotle6  has  preserved  an  epigram  of  Simonidcs, 
which  was  probably  inscribed  upon  the  base  of  a 
statue  erected  at  Olympia  to  the  individual  whom 
it  celebrates.    It  begins  thus  : 

HpSode  ftev  ap<f>  uuoioiv  tx0"'  Tpi/xeiav  aclXkav, 
'I^ftJf  'Apyovf  elf  Teyeav  l^tpov. 
This  poor  man,  who  had  formerly  obtained  his  living 
by  bearing  "a  rough  yoke"  upon  his  shoulders,  to 
carry  fish  all  the  way  from  Argos  to  Tegea,  at 
lengt.i  immortalized  himself  by  a  victory  at  the 
Olympic  games.* 

1.  (c.  91.) — 9.  (Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient 
Egypt,  Tol.  ii.,  p  5,  99,  137,  138.)— 3.  (Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Va- 
ses, ii.,  40.)— 4.  (Winckelmann,  Pierres  gravees  du  Baron  de 
8tosch,  p.  517.)-  5.  (P'iet.,  7.)— 6.  (Anthil  Orasc.,  i.,  80,  ed. 
(aoobs.) 


Aristophanes  calls  this  implement  uvayivpov  ,«e 
introduces  upon  the  stage  a  slave  carrying  a  htavy 
load  by  means  of  it ;  and  he  describes  the  act  ot 
transferring  it  from  one  shoulder  to  another  by  the 
phrase  p.era6aXA6uevo(  ruvdQopov.1 

•ASPLUS,  a  species  of  Gadfly  or  Horsefly,  ac- 
customed to  sting  cattle.  Virgil'  makes  it  tl,e  same 
with  the  olorpoc  of  the  Greeks,  and  Varro'  gives  tf 
it  the  name  of  Tabanus.  Pliny,*  on  the  other  hand 
informs  us  that  it  was  called  both  tabanus  and  ast 
lus.  As  in  Latin,  so  in  Greek  there  are  two  names 
olcTpoc  and  /ivuip.  Bochart6  and  Aldrovandi6  have 
proved  very  satisfactorily,  that  by  the  Greek  poets 
and  writers  on  Belles  Lettres  these  two  terms  were 
used  indiscriminately,  but  that  Aristotle  and  other 
writers  on  matters  of  science  apply  the  former 
(olorpoc)  to  a  species  of  gadfly,  meaning,  very  prob- 
ably, the  (Estrus  boots  or  Breeze,  and  the  latter  to  a 
species  of  horsefly,  the  Tabanus  bovmus.  This  Ad- 
ams considers  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  the 
matter ;  he  deems  it  right,  however,  to  mention, 
that  Schneider,  treating  of  the  fivuf  of  Julian,  pro- 
fesses himself  unable  to  determine  whether  it  was 
a  species  of  (Estrus,  Tabanus,  or  hippobosca;  and  in 
another  place  he  offers  it  as  a  conjecture,  that  the 
olarpoi;  of  Aristotle  was  a  species  of  Culex,  or  gnat. 
It  seems  agreed  that  the  Asilus  of  Virgil  was  the 
Breeze.'  Martyn8  gives  a  description  of  the  AsiUo, 
which  he  takes  to  be  the  same  with  the  Asilus, 
from  an  Italian  author.  He  represents  it  as  "in 
shape  somewhat  resembling  a  wasp  or  wild  bee. 
It  has  two  membranaceous  wings,  with  whic'-  it 
makes  a  loud  whizzing.  The  belly  is  terminated  by 
three  long  rings,  one  less  than  the  other,  from  the 
last  of  which  proceeds  a  formidable  sting.  This 
sting  is  composed  of  a  tube,  through  which  the  egg 
is  emitted,  and  of  two  augers,  which  make  way  foi 
the  tube  to  penetrate  into  the  skin  of  the  cattle. 
These  augers  are  armed  with  little  knives,  which 
prick  with  their  points  and  r  at  with  their  edges, 
causing  intolerable  pain  to  the  animal  that  is  wound- 
ed by  them.  But  this  pain  is  not  all ;  for  at  the 
end  of  the  sting,  as  at  the  end  of  a  viper's  tooth, 
and  of  the  sting  of  wasps,  bees,  and  hornets,  issues 
forth  a  venomous  liquor,  which  irritates  and  inflames 
the  fibres  of  the  wounded  nerves,  and  causes  the 
wound  to  become  fistulous.  This  fistula  seems  to 
be  kept  open  by  the  egg,  after  the  manner  of  an 
issue.  The  egg  is  hatched  within  the  fistula,  and 
the  worm  continues  there  till  it  is  ready  <o  turn  to 
a  chrysalis,  receiving  its  nourishment  from  the 
juice  which  flows  from  the  wounded  fibres.  These 
worms  remain  for  nine  or  ten  months  under  the 
skin,  and  then,  being  arrived  almost  to  perfectior 
they  come  out  of  their  own  accord,  and  creep  into 
some  hole  or  under  some  stone,  and  there  enter 
into  the  state  of  a  chrysalis,  in  which  condition 
they  lie  quiet  for  some  time,  and  at  last  come  fortb 
in  the  form  of  the  parent  fly." 
♦AS'INUS.    (Vid.  Onos.) 

*ASPAL'ATHUS  (aond'kados),  a  specits  of  thoi- 
ny  shrub,  bearing  a  flower  which  some  call  the  Rose 
of  Jerusalem,  or  Lady's  Rose.  Much  uncertainty, 
however,  exists  on  this  point.  "  The  Aspalathus," 
says  Gharras,8  "  is  the  wood  of  a  thorn-tree  or  bush, 
in  virtues,  taste,  smell,  and  figure  much  resembling 
Lignum  aloes."  Matthiolus  is  at  great  pains  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  the  Santalum  rubruvi.  Spren- 
gel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H..  holds  it  U> 
be  the  Genista  aspalathoid.es,  but  in  his  edition  0) 
Dioscorides  he  inclines  to  the  Cytisus  laniger, 


1.  (Ran.,  8.— Eccles.,  828.— Schol.  in  loc.>-S.  (Beorg.,  iii. 
148.)— 3.  (De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  5.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  VS.)— 5.  (Hier, 
lib.  iv.,  col.  546.) — 6.  (De  Insect.,  lib.  iii.) — 7.  ( Ailwns,  A  pr-end, 
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ASPIS. 
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oaad  In  Ihe  works  of  the  Arabian  writers  on 
Husbandry,  it  is  said  that  the  Aspalathus  has  a  pur- 
ple flower  and  an  acid  taste,  and  has  no  fruit.  Ac- 
cording to  Maeris  Atticista,  the  Attics  used  aandX- 
adoi  for  wsavdai  if  the  other  Greeks.  We  may  con- 
clude, then,  that  it  was  often  applied  loosely  to  all 
kinds  of  thorns.1  The  rind  of  the  root  of  the  As- 
palathus yiplded  an  aromatic  oil. 

♦ASP  A .  AX  (uot2?.o£),  a  species  of  Mole,  called 
s*aka£  b;  Aristotle,'  ond)^  by  Aristophanes,' 
ind  a.fveic  by  Lycophron.'  It  is  generally  set 
jown  as  being  the  Talpa  Europea,  L.,  or  common 
Mjle;  but  it  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  Olivier, 
in  his  Travels,  has  described  a  species  or  variety 
of  mole  found  in  Asia  Minor,  which.  Dr.  Trail  of 
Edinburgh  thinks,  answers  better  to  Aristotle's  de- 
scription than  the  common  mole.  Aristotle  was 
aware  that  the  Mole  is  not  blind,  although  it  has 
very  small  eyes. 4 

♦ASPAR'AGUS  (dairdpayoe  or  doQdpayoc),  the 
Asparagus,  a  well-known  vegetable.  Theophras- 
tua'  remarks  that  Asparagus  has  thorns  in  place  of 
leaves,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  perceive  he  means  the 
Asparagus  aphyllus,  L.  The  wild  Asparagus,  called 
uvanavdot  by  the  Greeks,  and  corruda  by  the  Ro- 
mans, was  more  used  in  medicine.  The  Greeks 
also  applied  the  term  aarrdpayoc  to  all  tender  stalks 
or  stems  shooting  up  for  the  production  of  fruit  or 
seed.7 — The  Attics  wrote  daqdpayoc  with  the  aspi- 
rated letter,  as  the  grammarians  and  also  Galen  in- 
form us.*  The  common  name  at  present  in  Greece 
is  oirapdyyi  or  arapayyia. 

♦ASPHALT'US.    (Vid.  Bitumen.) 

•ASPHOD'ELl'S  (da^odeXoc),  a  plant,  called  hy 
Apuleius  "  Hastula  regia,"  and  hence  its  English 
name,  "  King's  Spear."  According  to  Sprengel,  the 
da^ndeXoc  of  Galen  is  the  Ornithogalum  Stachyoide.i  ; 
bu  that  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  the  A.i- 
phodelus  ramasus,  L.  This  is  the  famous  herb 
which  Homer  represents  as  growing  in  the  meads 
of  Elysium.  Eustathius*  mentions  that  it  was  fre- 
quently planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sepulchres 
The  common  name  of  the  OmithoaaJum  is  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem. — The  Asphodelus  was  used  as  a  pot- 
herb in  the  time  of  Hesiod.10  According  to  Sibthorp, 
the  common  name  for  this  plant  at  the  present  day 
is  aa^odcXu.  In  Laconia  it  is  termed  onmipAuKvAa. 
in  Attica  xapa6ovKt. 

•ASPIS  (dame),  I.  the  Asp,  a  species  of  noxious 
serpent  often  mentioned  by  both  Greek  and  Roman 
writers;  and  from  the  discrepances  which  are  ob- 
servable in  the  accounts  given  by  different  authors, 
it  would  seem  that  several  different  species  of  poi- 
sonous -serpents  were  known  to  the  ancients  under 
this  common  name.  Galen,  in  fact,  and  the  other 
medical  authorities,  describe  three  varieties  of  the 
Asp,  namely,  the  Ptyas,  Cherssea,  and  Chelidonia." 
Elian,  however,  affirms  that  the  Egyptians  distin- 
guished sixteen  varieties  of  it."  "  From  various 
circumstances,  and  particularly  from  the  descrip- 
•ion  of  Pliny,"  it  is  evident  that  the  most  common 
..nd  celebrated  of  the  Asp  species  was  that  to  which 
the  modern  Arabs  give  the  name  of  El  Haje,  or 
Haje  Nascher.  This  animal  measures  from  three  to 
five  feet  in  length  :  it  is  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
marked  obliquely  with  bands  of  brown;  the  scales 
of  the  neck,  back,  and  upper  surface  of  the  tail  are 
ilightly  carinated,  and  the  tail  is  about  one  fourth 
part  the  length  of  the  whole  body.  The  hay  ia 
closely  allied  to  the  cohra  eapello,  or  spectacled 

1.  (Dioacor.,  L,  19.— Theophraat.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  7.— Adama,  Ap- 
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snake  of  India,  the  chief  apparent  difference  being 
its  want  of  the  singular  yellow  mark  on  the  back  of 
the  neck,  from  which  the  latter  species  derives  its 
name.  In  other  respects  these  two  serpents  are 
nearly  of  the  same  size  ;  they  are  equally  venomous; 
and  both  have  the  power  of  swelling  out  the  neck 
when  irritated,  and  raising  themselves  upright  upes 
their  tails,  to  dart  by  a  single  bound  upon  their  eno 
mies.  The  poison  of  the  Asp  is  of  the  most  dradJ' 
nature.  The  habil  which  this  serpent  has  of  erect 
ing  itself  when  approached,  made  the  ancif  ut  Egyp- 
tians imagine  that  it  guarded  the  places  which  it 
inhabited.  They  made  it  the  emblem  of  the  divin- 
ity whom  they  supposed  to  protect  the  world  ;  and, 
accordingly,  they  have  represented  it  on  their  tem- 
ples, sculptured  on  each  side  of  a  globe."1 — II.  ( Vid. 
Clipeds  ) 

'ASPLENIUM  (darrX^viov),  a  plant,  which  Spren- 
gel follows  Tragus  in  referring  to  the  Asplenium  ce- 
terach,  or,  as  he  proposes  to  call  it,  Gynmogramma 
ceterach,  our  Spleenwort  or  Milkwaste.  He  admits 
that  he  could  not  ascertain  the  origin  ot  the  term 
ceterach.  Miller,  however,  says  "  the  word  ceterach 
is  Arabic."1  The  Asplenium  took  its  name  from 
its  supposed  utility  in  disorders  of  the  spleen. 

ASSA'RIUS  NUMMUS.    (Vid.  As.) 

ASSERES  LECTICA-RII.    (Vid.  Lectioa.) 

ASSERTOR  or  ADSERTOR  contains  the  same 
root  as  the  verb  adserere,  which,  when  coupled  with 
the  word  manu,  signifies  to  lay  hold  of  a  thing,  to 
draw  it  towards  one.  Hence  the  phrase  adserere  in 
libertaJem,  or  liberali  adserere  manu,  applies  to  him 
who  lays  his  hand  on  a  person  reputed  to  be  a  slave, 
and  asserts  or  maintains  his  freedom.  The  person 
who  thus  maintained  the  freedom  of  a  reputed  slave 
was  called  adsertor,'  and  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  it  was  enacted  in  favour  of  liberty,  that  such 
adsertor  should  not  be  called  on  to  give  security  is 
the  sacrarnenti  actio  to  more  than  the  amount  of  l. 
asses.  The  person  whose  freedom  was  thus  claim- 
ed was  said  to  be  adsertus.  The  expressions  libcr- 
alis  causa  and  liberaiis  manus,  which  occur  in  class- 
ical authors  in  connexion  with  the  verb  adserere, 
will  easily  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said.* 
Sometimes  the  word  adserere  alone  was  used  as 
equivalent  to  adserere  in  libertatcm.* 

The  expression  asserere  in  servitutem,  to  claim  a 
person  as  a  slave,  occurs  in  Livy.* 

ASSESSOR  or  ADSESSOR,  literally  one  who 
sits  by  the  side  of  another.  The  duties  of  an  as- 
sessor, as  described  by  Paulus,7  related  to  "  cogni- 
tiones,  postulationes,  libelli,  edicta,  decreta,  episto- 
\x ;"  from  which  it  appears  that  they  were  employ- 
ed in  and  about  the  administration  of  law.  The 
consuls,  praaors,  governors  of  provinces,  and  the 
judices,  were  often  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
law  and  the  forms  of  procedure,  anil  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  have  the  aid  of  those  who  bad 
made  the  law  their  study.  The  pra?fectus  prtt-torio 
and  prsfectDfl  urbi,  and  other  civil  and  military 
functionaries,  had  their  assessors.  An  instance  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus*  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  as- 
sisting at  the  judicia  (judiciis  adsidebat),  and  taking 
his  seat  at  the  corner  of  the  tribunal ;  but  this  pas- 
sage cannot  be  interpreted  to  mean,  as  some  persons 
interpret  it,  that  the  emperor  -sat  there  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  assessor,  properly  so  called  :  the  remark 
of  Tacitus  shows  that,  though  the  emperor  might 
have  taken  his  seat  under  the  name  of  assessor,  he 
could  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  the 
head  of  the  state. 
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ASTEU  ATTICUS 


ASTRAGALUS. 


The  Em[ieror  Alexander  Severus  gave  the  as- 
lessores  a  regular  salary.1  Freedmen  might  be 
assessores.  In  the  later  writers  the  assessores  are 
mentioned  under  the  various  names  of  conciliarii, 
juris  studioti,  comites,  &c.  The  studiosi  juris,  men- 
tioned by  Gellius*  as  assistant  to  the  judices  (quos 
adhibere  in  consilium  judicaturi  solenl),  were  the  as- 
sessores. Sabinus,  as  it  appears  from  Ulpian,3 
wrote  a  book  on  the  duties  of  assessors.  The  as- 
sessors sat  on  the  tribunal  with  the  magistrate. 
Their  advice  01  atf  was  given  during  the  proceed- 
ings as  well  as  at  other  times,  but  they  never  pro- 
nounced a  judicial  sentence.  As  the  old  forms  of 
procedure  gradually  declined,  the  assessores,  ac- 
cording to  the  conjecture  of  Savigny,*  took  the 
place  of  the  judices. 

•  ASS'IUS  LAPIS  ("Afffftof  lido? ),  a  kind  of  stone, 
deriving  its  name  from  Assos,  a  city  in  the  Troad. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  of  Pliny.*  Dioscori- 
des,'  however,  calls  it  'Aciog  lidos,  and  Celsus' 
Lapis  Asms,  the  Asian  Stone  ;  the  last-mentioned 
author  appearing  to  derive  its  name  from  Asia  gen- 
erally. All  these  writers  agree  in  classing  it  with 
the  siones  which,  from  their  consuming  the  bodies 
of  the- dead  enclosed  within  them,  were  called  sar- 
cophagi (oapKn<payoi).  The  Assian  stone  was  char- 
acterized by  a  laminated  structure,  a  saline  efflo- 
rescence of  a  sharp  taste,  and  its  styptic  properties.9 
Galen,  in  describing  this  stone,  says  that  it  is  of  a 
spongy  substance,  light  and  friable ;  that  it  is  cov- 
ered with  a  farinaceous  kind  of  powder,  called  the 
Flower  of  the  Assian  stone  ;  that  the  molecules  of 
this  flower  are  very  penetrating;  that  they  consume 
flesh  ;  and  that  the  stone  has  a  similar  property,  but 
in  a  less  degree.  This  efflorescence  had,  moreover, 
a  saline  taste.  Galen  adds,  that  it  was  of  a  yellow 
or  whitish  colour,  and  that,  when  mixed  with  resin 
of  turpentine  or  with  tar,  it  removed  tubercles. 
Pliny  repeats  almost  the  same  account.9 

*AST'ACUS  (uaraKoc),  a  sea  animal,  described 
by  Aristotle,  Galen,  Oppian,  ^Elian,  and  others.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  Crustacea,  and  is  called  Gram- 
maro  by  the  Italian*,  Homar  by  the  French,  and 
Craw-fish  by  the  English.  It  is  the  Aslacus  Jluvia- 
lis,  L  Cuvier  has  shown  that  it  is  the  Elephantus 
of  Pliny.10 

•ASTER  (ao-TT/p).  I.  A  species  of  bird,  most 
probably  the  Fringilla  rubra,  or  Smaller  Redpole. — 
II.  The  genus  Stella,  or  Star-fish.  It  has  been  va- 
riously classed  under  Zoophyta,  Mollusca,  and 
Crustacea,  by  both  ancient  and  modern  naturalists. 
— III.  One  of  the  varieties  of  the  Samian  earth  was 
also  called  by  this  name.    (Vid.  Samia  Terra.) 

♦ASTER  ATT'ICUS  ('A<tt%>  'Arrmoe),  a  plant. 
According  to  Apuleius,  the  Asterion,  Asleriston, 
Aster  Atticus,  and  Inguinalis,  are  synonymous. 
Stackhouse  and  Schneider  farther  identify  the  uarep- 
iokoc  of  Theophrastus  with  it.  Martyn  is  at  great 
pains  to  prove  that  the  "  Amellus"  of  Virgil  is  the 
Aster  Atticus.  Botanists  accordingly  give  to  the 
Italian  blue  Starwort  the  name  of  Aster  amellus. 
The  flower  of  the  Aster  has  its  leaves  radiated  like 
a  star,  whence  its  name  (aorrip,  "  a  star").  This 
plant  was  employed  in  swellings  of  the  groin, 
whence  the  names  of  Inguinalis  and  Bubonium 
that  were  sometimes  applied  to  It.  Another  ancient 
appellation,  Amellus,  was  derived  from  that  of  the 
river  (the  Mela,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul)  on  the  banks  of 
which  this  plant  grew  very  abundantly.  The  root 
of  tbe  Aster,  cooked  in  old  Aminaean  wine,  is  men- 
tioned bv  Columella  as  a  good  remedy  for  sickness 
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among  bees.  The  Aster  grows  in  the  valleys  a&n 
on  the  hills  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  frequently  in  a  wild 
state.  Sibthorp  found  it  also  near  Athena.'  It 
used  to  grow  abundantly  in  Attica. 

♦ASTER'IA,  a  gem,  mentioned  by  I'linj,  whicb 
came  from  India  and  from  Carmania.  It  derived 
its  name  from  its  s  arlike  lustre  when  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  Mineralogists  make  it  to  have 
been  that  variety  of  tpal  which  is  called  girasole, 
from  its  reflecting  a  reddish  light  when  turned  to- 
wards the  sun.  Pliny  describes  it  as  difficult  to 
engrave ;  "  the  difficulty,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
"  arising  probably,  not  from  its  hardness,  but  from 
the  numerous  minute  fissures  which  traverse  opal 
in  all  directions,  and  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  owe 
the  playful  variation  of  its  colours."' 

♦ASTRIOS,  a  gem  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and 
which  occurred  in  India  and  on  the  shores  of  Pal- 
lene,  but  of  the  best  quality  in  Carmania.  The 
Roman  writer  describes  it  as  shining  "from  a  point 
within  it  like  a  star,  with  the  brightness  of  the  full 
moon."  Dr.  Moore  considers  Werner's  opinion  the 
most  probable,  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  moon- 
stone of  Ceylon.3 

ASTRAG'ALUS,  an  astragal,  one  of  the  mould 
ings  in  architecture,  more  especially  characteristic 
of  the  Ionic  order. 

The  astragal  is  always  found  as  the  lowest  mem- 
ber of  the  Ionic  capital,  forming  the  division  be- 
tween it  and  the  fluted  shaft  of  the  column.  Of 
this  we  have  a  beautiful  example  in  the  remains  ot 
the  Temple  of  Bacchus  at  Teos,  which,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Vitruvius,*  was  built  by  Hermogenes 
of  Alabanda,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  an- 
cient architects,  and  of  which  he  wrote  a  full 
description.  One  of  the  capitals  of  this  temple  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  Above  the  astra- 
gal we  see  the  echinus,  and  on  each  side  of  it  the 
volute,  to  which  is  added  an  ornament  in  imitation 
of  the  aplustre  of  a  ship.    (Vid.  Aplustre.) 

The  astragal  was  used  with  a  beautiful  effect  not 
only  in  Ionic,  but  also  in  Corinthian  buildings,  to 
border  or  divide  the  three  faces  of  the  architrave  ; 
and  it  was  admitted  urjder  an  echinus  to  enrich  the 
cornice.  The  lower  figure  in  the  woodcut  shows  a 
small  portion  of  the  astragal  forming  the  upper  edge 
of  an  architrave,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  which  was  part  of  the  Temple  of  Erech- 
theus  at  Athens.  It  is  drawn  of  the  same  size  as 
the  marble  itself.  The  term  astragalus,  employed 
by  Vitruvius,*  was  no  doubt  borrowed  from  Hermo 


genes  and  other  Greek  writers  on  architecture,  h 
denoted  a  bone  in  the  foot  of  certain  quadrupeds, 
the  form  and  use  of  which  are  explained  under  the 
corresponding  Latin  tewn  Talos.    A  number  of 
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uteae  bones,  placed  in  a  row,  would  present  a  se- 
cession of  oval  figures  alternating  with  angular 
projections,  which  was  probably  imitated  in  this 
moulding  by  the  inventors  of  the  Ionic  order.  The 
moulding  afterward  retained  the  same  name,  not- 
withstanding great  alterations  in  its  appearance. 
Vitruvius  speaks  of  the  "astragali"  in  the  base  of 
the  Ionic  column.  These  were  plain  semicircular 
mouldings,  each  of  which  resembled  the  torus,  ex- 
cept in  being  very  much  smaller.    (Vid.  Spira.) 

AETPATEIA2  TPA4>H  (iiarpaTetac  ypa<j>^)  was 
the  accusation  instituted  against  persons  who  failed 
to  appear  among  the  troops  after  they  had  been 
enrolled  for  the  campaign  by  the  generals.1  Any 
Athenian  citizen  ni  the  military  age  seems  to  have 
been  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  this  service,  with 
the  exception  of  Choreula;,  who  appear  to  have 
been  excused  when  the  concurrence  of  a  festival 
and  a  campaign  rendered  the  performance  of  both 
duties  impossible,1  and  magistrates  during  their  year 
of  office,  and  farmers  of  the  revenue,  though  the 
case  cited  in  Demosthenes*  suggests  some  doubts 
as  to  how  far  this  last  excuse  was  considered  a 
sufficient  plea.  We  may  presume  that  the  accuser 
in  this,  as  in  the  similar  action  for  leaving  the  ranks 
(temoTofiov),  was  any  citizen  that  chose  Ij  come 
forward  (<5  fiov/LO/ievoc,  oic  Iseort),  and  that  the 
court  was  composed  of  soldiers  who  had  served  in 
the  campaign.  The  presidency  of  the  court,  ac- 
cording to  Meier,  belonged  to  the  generals.'  The 
defendant,  if  convicted,  incurred  disfranchisement 
— arifda^  both  in  his  own  person  and  that  of  his 
descendants ;  and  there  were  very  stringent  laws 
to  punish  them  if  they  appeared  at  the  public  sacra, 
to  which  even  women  and  slaves  were  admitted.' 

*ASTUR,  the  Falco  Palumbanus,  or  Goshawk. 
\Vid.  Hiekaz.) 

•ASTURGO,  a  jennet,  or  Spanish  horse.  ( Vid. 
Equi's.) 

AsTYN'OMI  (  aorvvofiot  ),  or  street  police  of 
Athens,  were  ten  in  number,  five  for  the  city,  and 
as  many  for  the  Peirseus.  Aristotle  (as  quoted  by 
Harpocrat.,  *.  v.)  says  that  they  had  to  attend  to 
the  female  musicians,  to  the  scavengers,  and  such 
like.  In  general,  they  had  to  take  care  of  public 
decorum  :  thus  they  could  punish  a  man  lor  being 
indecently  clad.1  It  would  seem,  from  what  Aris- 
totle says,'  and  from  the  functions  which  Plato 
assigns  to  his  aUynomi,*  that  they  had  also  the 
charge  of  the  fountains,  roads,  and  public  buildings ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  Plutarch's  words,10  5r«  tuv 
'KOrjvrjaiv  vdiiTuv  iniaTaTrjc  r/v,  mean  "  when  he 
was  astynomus."  The  astyrwmi  and  agoranomi  di- 
vided between  them  most  of  the  functions  of  the 
Roman  aedilcs.  The  astynonii  at  Thebes  were 
called  Ttteapxui-xx    [Vid.  Aoobanomi.) 

ASY'LUM  (iiov'Jwv)  In  the  Greek  slates,  the 
temples,  altars,  sacred  groves,  and  statues  of  the 
gods  generally  possessed  the  privilege  of  protecting 
alavcs,  debtors,  and  criminals,  who  fled  to  them  for 
refuge.  The  laws,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have 
recognised  the  right  of  all  such  sacred  places  to 
afford  the  protection  which  was  claimed,  but  lo 
have  confined  it  lo  a  certain  number  of  temples  or 
altars,  which  were  considered  in  a  more  especial 
manner  to  have  the  anvXia,  or  jus  asyli.*1  There 
were  several  places  in  Athens  winch  possessed  this 
privdege,  of  which  the  best  known  was  the  The- 
seum,  or  Temple  of  Theseus,  in  the  city,  near  the 


1.  (Ljre.  in  Ale,  1.,  321.)— 2.  (Petil.,  664.) — 3.  (New.,  1353, 
M.) — 4.  (Att.  ProccM,  363,  133.)— S.  (Anduc.,  Lie  M>»t.,  35.)— 
8.  (£Kb.  Cut.,  73.— Dimoath.  in  Timorr.,  733,  11.)— 7. 
if>»K.  Laert.,  fL,  90.)— 8.  (Poljt.,  ri.,  8,  y  4,  5.) — 9.  (Logg.,  ft, 
p.  7M.)— 10.  (Thermit.,  c  31.)— 11.  (Plutarch,  Rcip.  gor.  Pras- 
Mfrt.,  p.  811,  B.) — 12.  ("Nun  full  aaylum  in  omnihui  tcin|>li» 
u«i  quibua  eonaecrationii  lege  conceuutn  eaaet:"  Somut  in 
Virr  .  £a..      7SI  ) 


gymnasium,  which  was  chiefly  intended  .or  th» 
protection  of  the  ill-treated  slaves,  who  could  take 
refuge  in  this  place,  and  compel  their  masters  to 
sell  them  to  some  other  person.1  The  other  places 
in  Athens  which  possessed  the  jus  asyli  were,  the 
altar  of  pity,  tXiov  Pu/idc,*  which  was  situated  in 
the  agora,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Hercules  ;'  the  altar  of  Zeus  'kyopaloc  ;  the  altars 
of  the  -twelve  gods  ;  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides  on 
the  Areiopagus ;  the  Theseum  in  the  Piraus ;  and 
the  altar  of  Artemis  at  Munychia.*  Among  the 
most  celebrated  places  of  asylum  in  other  parts  of 
Greece,  we  may  mention  the  Temple  of  Poseidon 
in  Laconia,  on  Mount  Tasnarus  ;*  the  Temple  of 
Poseidon  in  Calauria  ;*  and  the  Temple  of  Athena 
A  lea  in  Tegea.' 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  all  sacred  places 
were  supposed  to  protect  an  individual  to  a  certain 
extent,  even  if  their  right  to  do  so  was  not  recogni- 
sed by  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  they  were  sit- 
uated. In  such  cases,  however,  as  the  law  gave  no 
protection,  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  lawful 
to  use  any  means  in  order  to  compel  the  individuals 
who  had  taken  refuge  to  leave  the  sanctuary,  ex- 
cept dragging  them  out  by  personal  violence.  Thus 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  force  a  person  from  an  al- 
tar or  a  statue  of  a  god  by  the  application  of  fire. 
We  read  in  the  Andromache  of  Euripides,9  that  Her- 
mione  says  to  Andromache,  who  had  taken  refuge 
at  the  statue  of  Thetis,  trip  aol  itpoaoiau  ;  on  which 
passage  the  scholiast  remarks,  "  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  apply  fire  to  those  who  fled  to  an  altar."* 
In  the  same  manner,  in  the  Mostellana  of  Plautus," 
Theuropides  says  to  the  slave  Tranius,  who  had 
fled  to  an  altar,  "  Jam  jubebo  tgnem  et  sarmenla,  car- 
ni/cx.  ctrcumdan." 

In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  number  of  places  pos- 
sessing the  jus  asyli  in  the  Greek  cities  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  became  so  numerous  as  seriously 
to  impede  the  administration  of  justice.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  senate,  by  the  command  of  the 
emperor,  limited  the  jus  asyli  to  a  few  cities,  but 
did  noi  entirely  abolish  it,  as  Suetonius"  has  erro- 
neously stated  " 

The  asylum  which  Romulus  is  said  to  have  open- 
ed at  Rome  to  increase  the  population  of  the  city," 
was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  other 
states  rather  than  a  sanctuary  for  those  who  had 
violated  the  laws  of  the  city.  In  the  republican  and 
early  imperial  times,  a  right  of  asylum,  such  as  ex- 
isted in  the  Greek  states,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  recognised  by  the  Roman  law.  Livy  seems 
to  speak  of  the  right"  as  peculiar  to  the  Greeks : 
"  Templum  est  Apolhnis  Deltum — co  jure  sancto  quo 
sunt  templa  qua.  asyla  Grctcx  appellant  "  By  a  con- 
stitute of  Antoninus  Pius,  it  was  decreed  that,  if  a 
slave  in  a  province  fled  to  the  temples  of  the  gods 
or  the  statues  of  the  emperors  to  avoid  the  ill-usage 
of  his  master,  the  praeses  could  compel  the  master 
to  sell  the  sla\e  ;"  and  the  slave  was  not  regarded 
by  the  law  as  a  runaway — fugitirus.1'  This  con- 
stitute of  Annninus  is  quoted  in  Justinian's  Insti- 
tutes," with  a  slight  alteration  ;  the  words  ad  adan 
sacram  are  substituted  for  ad  /ana  dcurum,  since  the 
jus  asyli  was  in  his  time  extended  to  churches. 
Those  slaves  who  took  refuge  at  the  statue  of  an 

1.  (Plularch,  Theaeua,  c.  36.— Schol.  in  Arutoph  .  Eqmt., 
1309.—  Hceych.  et  Suid.,  ■.  t.  6i)<r!,o*.)— 2.  (Pauanu.,  i.,  i7,  v 
1.) — 3.  (Scrviui  in  Virg.,  Jf.n.,  vui.,  3-12.) — 4.  (Oi\  h  Movw\i<> 
UaQiUro  :  Domoelh.,  l)e  Cor.,  p.  262.— Prut.,  Lcgg.  Att.,  p.  77- 
b2.— Meier  and  SchOmann,  Att.  Proccaa,  p.  404.)— 3.  (Thucyd  , 
i.,  128,  133.— Corn.  Nep.,  Pauaan.,  c.  4.)— 6.  (Plutarch,  D» 
muath.,  c.  29.)  — 7.  (Pauann.,  hi.,  J,  «  6.)— 8.  (1.  256.)— 9 
(Compare  Eunp.,  Hcrenl.  Fur.,  1.  242.)— 10.  (V.,  i.,  65.)— 11 
(Tib.,  37.)— 12.  (Fid.  Tacit.,  Ann.,  lii.,  60-63;  rr.,  14  — Erneati 
Eicura.  ad  Suet.,  Tib.,  c.  37.)— 13  (Lit.,  L,  8.— Virg,  .En.,  Tin 
312.— Dionyn.,  |L  15.)— 14.  (hit.,  51.)— 15  (Gaiua,  i.,  S3  v- 
6.  (Dig.  21,  tit.  1,  i.  17,  ,  13.1-17.  ('    tit.  8,  «.  2.) 
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emperor  were  considered  to  inflict  disgrace  on  their 
master,  as  it  was  reasonably  supposed  that  no  slave 
would  take  such  a  step  unless  he  had  received  very 
bad  usage  from  his  master.  If  it  could  be  proved 
that  anv  individual  had  instigated  the  slave  of  an- 
other to  flee  to  the  statue  of  an  emperor,  he  was 
liable  to  an  action  carrupti  servi.1  The  right  of 
asylum  seems  to  have  been  generally,  but  not  en- 
tirely, confined  to  slaves.' 

The  term  aavTJ.a  was  also  applied  to  the  security 
from  plunder  (aovXta  /cat  Kara  yijv  Kal  Kara  -&akaa- 
trav)  which  was  sometimes  granted  by  one  state  to 
another,  or  even  to  single  individuals.3 

ATELEI'A  (arsteta),  immunity  from  public  bur- 
dens, was  enjoyed  at  Athens  by  the  archons  for  the 
time  being  ;  by  the  descendants  of  certain  persons, 
on  whom  it  had  been  conferred  as  a  reward  for 
great  services,  as  in  the  case  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton  ;  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  certain  for- 
eign states.  It  was  of  several  kinds :  it  might  be 
a  general  immunity  (areXeia  urravTuv),  or  a  more 
special  exemption,  as  from  custom-duties,  from  the 
liturgies,  or  from  providing  sacrifices  (dreXeia  le- 
otiv').  The  exemption  from  military  service  was 
also  called  dr^Aeta.* 

ATELLA'N.iE  FABUL^E.  The  Atellane  plays 
were  a  species  of  farce  or  comedy,  so  called  from 
Atella,  a  town  of  the  Osci,  in  Campania.  From 
this  circumstance,  and  from  being  written  m  the 
Oscan  dialect,  they  were  also  called  Ludi  Osci. 
Judging  from  the  modern  Italian  character  and 
other  circumstances,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  at  first,  and  in  their  native 
country,  rude  improvisatory  farces,  without  dra- 
matic connexion,  but  full  of  raillery  and  wit,  sug- 
gested by  the  contemporary  events  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. However  this  may  be,  the  "Atellane 
rubles"  at  Rome  had  a  peculiar  and  dramatic  char- 
acter. Thus  Macrobius6  distinguishes  between 
them  and  the  less  elegant  mimes  of  the  Romans  : 
the  latter,  he  says,  were  acted  in  the  Roman  lan- 
guage, not  the  Oscan ;  they  consisted  of  only  one 
act,  whereas  the  Atellane  and  other  plays  had  five, 
with  laughable  exodia  or  interludes ;  lastly,  as  he 
thought,  they  had  not  the  accompaniment  of  the 
flute-player,  nor  of  singing,  nor  gesticulation  (motus 
corporis).  One  characteristic  of  these  plays  was 
that,  instead  of  the  satyrs  and  similar  characters 
of  the  Greek  satyric  drama,  which  they  in  some  re- 
spects resembled,  they  had  Oscan  characters  drawn 
from  real  life,  speaking  their  language,  and  person- 
ating some  peculiar  class  of  people  in  a  particular 
locality.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  Harlequin  and  Pul- 
cinello  of  the  modern  Italian  stage,  called  maschere 
or  masks,  and  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the 
old  Oscan  characters  of  the  Atellanae.  Thus,  even 
now,  zanni  is  one  of  the  Harlequin's  names,  as  san- 
nio  in  the  Latin  farces  was  the  name  of  a  buffoon, 
who  had  his  head  shorn,  and  wore  a  dress  of  gay 
patchwork  ;  and  the  very  figure  of  Pulcinello  is 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  stucco  painting  of 
Pompeii,  in  the  old  country  of  the  Atellanae.7  On 
this  subject  Lady  Morgan"  speaks  as  follows :  "  The 
Pulcinello  of  Italy  is  not  like  the  Polichinel  of  Paris, 
or  the  Punch  of  England  ;  but  a  particular  charac- 
ter of  low  comedy  peculiar  to  Naples,  as  Pantalone 
jb  of  Venice,  II  Dottore  of  Bologna.  Their  name 
of  Maschere  comes  from  their  wearing  masks  on 
the  upper  part  of  their  faces.  They  are  the  remains 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  theatres,  and  are  devoted  to 
the  depicting  of  national,  or,  rather,  provincial  ab- 


1  (Digr.  47,  tit.  11,  s.  5.)— 2.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  19,  s.  28,  <>  7.)— 3. 
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[  surdities  and  peculiarities."  Again,  at  Cologne  oi 
j  Koln,  famous  for  its  connexion  with  the  Romans, 
there  still  exists  a  puppet  theatre  (Puppen  Theater), 
where  droll  farces  are  performed  by  dolls,  and  the 
dialogue,  spoken  in  the  patois  or  dialect  of  thr  coun 
try,  and  full  of  satirical  local  allusions,  is  earned  op 
by  persons  concealed.1 

These  Atellane  plays  were  not  prcetextatte,  t.  e.. 
comedies  in  which  magistrates  and  persons  of  rani 
were  introduced  ;  nor  tabernarice,  the  characters  in 
which  were  taken  from  low  life :  "  they  rather  seem 
to  have  been  a  union  of  high  comedy  and  its  paro- 
dy." They  were  also  distinguished  from  the  mimes 
by  the  absence  of  low  buffoonery  and  ribaldry,  being 
remarkable  for  a  refined  humour,  such  as  could  be 
understood  and  appreciated  by  educated  p'  ople. 
Thus  Cicero3  reproaches  one  of  his  correspondents 
for  a  coarseness  in  his  joking,  more  like  the  ribaldry 
of  the  mimes  than  the  humour  of  the  Atellane  fa- 
bles, which  in  former  times  were  the  afterpiece  in 
dramatic  representations  (secundum  CEnomaum  Alti- 
cum,  rum  ut  olim  solebat  Atellanum,  sed  ut  nunc  Jit, 
mimum  introduxisti).  This  statement  of  Cicero 
agrees  with  a  remark  of  Valerius  Maximus,'  that 
these  plays  were  tempered  with  an  Italian  severity 
of  taste  ;  and  Donatus  also*  says  of  them,  that  they 
were  remarkable  for  their  antique  elegance,  i.  e.,  not 
of  language,  but  of  style  and  character.  This  sug- 
gests an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Atellanae  were 
not  performed  by  regular  actors  (htstriones),  but  by 
Roman  citizens  of  noble  birth,  who  were  not  on 
that  account  subjected  to  any  degradation,  but  re- 
tained their  rights  as  citizens,  and  might  serve  in 
the  army.8  This  was  not  the  case  with  other  act- 
ors, so  that  the  profession  was  confined  to  foreign- 
ers or  freedinen.  Niebuhr,  however,  is  of  opinion, 
that  all  the  three  kinds  of  the  Roman  national  dra- 
ma, and  not  the  Atellanae  only,  might  be  represent- 
ed by  well-born  Romans,  without  the  risking  of  then 
franchise.6 

The  Oscan  or  Opican  language,  in  which  these 
plays  were  written,  was  spread  over  all  the  south 
of  Italy  ;  and  as  some  inscriptions  in  it  are  intelli- 
gible to  us,  we  cannot  wonder  that  plays  written  in 
Oscan  were  understood  by  the  more  educated  Ro- 
mans. One  peculiarity  of  it  was  the  use  of  p  for 
qu  :  thus,  pid  for  quid. ' 

However,  in  one  part  of  these  plays,  called  the 
canticum,*  the  Latin  language,  and  sometimes  the 
Greek,9  was  used.  Thus  we  are  told10  that  one  of 
these  cantica  opened  with  the  words  Venit  Io  simiu» 
a  villa,  "  The  baboon  is  come  from  his  country- 
house  ;"  and  as  Galba  was  entering  Rome  at  the 
time,  the  audience  caught  up  the  burden  of  the 
song,  joining  in  chorus.  It  might  be  thought  that 
this  is  true  only  of  the  time  of  the  emperors  ;  but 
we  find  that,  even  before  then,  the  Latin  language 
was  used,  as  in  the  instances  given  below,  and  that, 
too,  in  other  parts  besides  the  canticum.  In  con- 
nexion with  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  like  ev- 
erything else  at  Rome,  the  Atellanae  degenerated 
under  the  emperors,  so  as  to  become  more  like  the 
mimes,  till  they  were  at  last  acted  by  common 
players. 

They  were  written  in  verse,  chiefly  iambic,  with 
many  trisyllabic  feet.  Lucius  Nulla,  the  dictator,  ia 
believed  to  have  written  plays  of  this  sort  from  a 
statement  in  Athenaeus,11  that  he  wrote  satirical 
comedies  in  his  native,  i.  e.,the  Campanian  lialect.1' 
Quintus  Novius,  who  flourished  about  fifty  years  af 
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ter  Sulla's  abdication,  is  said  to  have  written  about 
fifty  Atellane  plays ;  the  names  of  some  of  these 
have  come  down  to  us,  as  Maechus  Exul,  or  "  Mae- 
chus  in  Exile;"  Gallinaria,  or  the  "  Poulteidr  ;" 
Vindemiatores,  "  the  Vintagers;"  Surdus,  the  "Deaf- 
man  ;"  I'arcus,  the  "  Thrifty-man  ;"  from  this  play 
has  been  preserved  the  line,  "  Quod  magnopere  qua- 
tiverunt  id  frunisci  nan  queunt,  Qui  non  parsit,  apud 
tt  j'unitus  est."    Fruniscor  is  the  same  as  fruor.1 

I  ucius  Pomponius,  of  Bononia,  who  lived  about 
B  C.  90,  wrote  Maechus  Miles,  the  Pseudo-Agamem- 
non, the  Bucco  Adoptalus,  the  sEditumus  or  Sacris- 
tan, &c.  In  the  last  the  following  verse  occurred 
"  Qui  postquam  tibi  appareo,  aJqite  ceditumor  in  tempi" 
tuo."  Appareo  here  means  "  to  attend  upon  *°  The 
Maechus  was  a  common  character  in  these  plays, 
probably  a  sort  of  clow,', ;  the  Bucco  or  Babbler  was 
ano.uer.3  These  plays  subsequently  fell  into  neg- 
lect, but  were  revived  by  a  certain  Mummius.  men- 
tioned by  iMacrobius,  who  does  not,  however,  stale 
the  time  of  the  revival. 

Subjoined  is  a  specimen  of  Oscan,  part  tti  an  in- 
scription found  at  Banna,  in  Lucatiia,  with  the  Latin 
interpretation  written  underneath  : 
"  In  svae  pis  lone  lortis  nieddis  mollaum  herest 
Et  st  quts  mm  forli.i  magistrahis  mu/fare  rnlej, 
Ampert  mistreis  alteis  eituas  moltas  moltaum  li- 
citud 

Una  cum  magistnx  altis  atrarii  mnllte  multare  licito." 
Herest  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  xaiPy°e'> 
meddii,  with  uiAuiv.  ampert  with  afiQiirefti. 

For  additional  specimens  of  Oscan,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Grotefend's  Rudimenta  Lingua  Osctr, 
from  which  is  taken  the  example  given  above,  and 
ilso  the  interpretation  of  it.  The  fragments  of  Pom- 
ponius have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Munk. 

ATHENiE'UM,  a  school  (ludus)  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  at  Rome,  for  the  promotion  of 
tterary  and  scientific  studies  {ingenuarum  artium'), 
and  called  Athenaeum  from  the  town  of  Athens, 
which  was  still  regarded  as  the  seat  of  intellectual 
refinement  *  The  Athenaeum  appears  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  Capitol.*  It  was  a  kind  of  universi-, 
ty  ,  and  a  staff  of  professors,  for  the  various  branch- 
es of  study,  was  regularly  engaged.  Under  Theo- 
dosius  II.,  for  example,  there  were  three  orators, 
ten  grammarians,  five  sophists,  one  philosopher,  two 
lawyers  or  jurisconsults.'  Besides  the  instruction 
given  by  these  magistri,  poets,  orators,  and  critics 
were  accustomed  to  recite  their  compositions  there, 
and  these  prelections  were  sometimes  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  the  emperors  themselves.7 
There  were  other  places  where  such  recitations 
were  made,  as  the  Library  of  Trajan  (vid.  Bibli- 
otheca)  ;  sometimes,  also,  a  room  was  hired,  and 
made  into  an  auditorium,  seats  erected,  &c.  [Vid 
Auditorium  )  The  Athenaeum  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued in  high  repute  till  the  fifth  century.  Little  is 
known  of  the  details  of  study  fir  discipline  in  the 
Athenaeum,  but  in  a  constitution  of  the  year  :170," 
there  are  s(  me  regulations  respecting  students  in 
Rome,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  it  must  have 
been  a  very  extensive  and  important  institution 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  other  statements  contained 
in  some  of  the  Fathers  and  other  ancient  authors, 
from  which  we  I  earn  that  young  men  from  all  parts, 
after  finishing  their  usual  school  and  college  studies 
in  their  own  town  or  province,  used  to  resort  to 
Rome,  as  a  sort  of  higher  university,  for  the  pur- 
;osc  of  completing  their  education. 

•ATHKRI'NA  (ilHe/Hvi/).  a  species  ol  small  fish, 
Apposed  to  be  the  At  henna  Hcpsetus,  L.,  but  uncer- 

1.  (Aulua  Gelliua,  mi.,  2.)— 2.  (Fnrciolali,  <  t.  Burro  ami 
Macrhua.) — 3.  (Aurr  litis  Victor,  C.  11.2) — 4.  (Dion,  Iziin.,  p. 
eW.  E.)—b.  (Cod.  ii..  Hi.  18.)— B.  (Dion,  lixm.,  p.  838,  E.)— 
7    fXumnid.,  Alex.,  C  35.)— 8.  (C<nI.  The,«li...  xiv.,  p.  tt.  v  I.) 
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tain.  Pennant  says  it  is  common  on  the  ecast  of 
Southampton,  where  it  is  called  a  smelt  It  is  about 
four  inches  long.  The  Atherina  is  mertioned  by 
Aristotle  and  Oppian.1 

ATHLETjE  (aftXnrai,  ddXnnjpec)  vvpre  persona 
who  contended  in  the  public  games  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  for  the  prizes  (udXa,  A-hence  the  nam* 
of  ad'Ar/Tai),  which  were  given  to  those  who  con 
quered  in  contests  of  agility  and  strength.  This 
name  was,  in  the  later  period  of  Grecian  history 
and  among  the  Romans,  properly  confined  to  those 
persons  who  entirely  devoted  themselves  to  a  course 
of  training  which  might  fit  them  to  excel  in  such 
contests,  and  who,  in  fact,  made  athletic  exercises 
their  profession.  The  athletae  differed,  therefore, 
from  the  agonistae  (ayuvtarai),  who  only  pursued 
gymnastic  exercises  for  the  sake  of  improving  their 
health  and  bodily  strength,  and  who,  though  they 
sometimes  contended  for  the  prizes  in  the  public 
games,  did  not  devote  their  whole  lives,  like  the 
athletae,  to  preparing  for  these  contests.  In  early 
times  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  aliiletae  and  agonistae ;  since 
we  find  that  many  individuals,  who  obtained  prizes 
at  the  great  national  games  of  the  Greeks,  were 
persons  of  considerable  political  importance,  who 
were  never  considered  to  pursue  athletic  exercises 
as  a  profession.  Thus  we  read  that  Phayllus  of 
Crotona,  who  had  thrice  conquered  in  the  Pythian 
games,  commanded  a  vessel  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis ;'  and  that  Dorieus  of  Rhodes,  who  had  ob- 
tained the  prize  in  all  of  the  four  great  festivals,  was 
celebrated  in  Greece  for  his  opposition  to  the  Athe- 
nians.' But  as  the  individuals  who  obtained  the 
prizes  in  these  games  received  great  honours  and 
rewards,  not  only  from  their  fellow-citizens,  but  also 
from  foreign  states,  those  persons  who  intended  to 
contend  for  the  prizes  made  extraordinary  efforts  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  contest ;  and  it  was 
soon  found  that,  unless  they  subjected  themselves 
to  a  severer  course  of  training  than  was  afforded  by 
the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  gymnasia,  they  would 
not  have  any  chance  of  gaining  the  victory.  Thus 
arose  a  class  of  individuals,  to  whom  the  term  ath- 
letas  was  appropriated,  and  who  became,  in  course 
of  time,  the  only  persons  who  contended  in  the  pub- 
lic games. 

Athletae  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  B.C.  186 
in  the  games  exhibited  by  Marcus  Fulvius,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  /Etolian  war.*  Paullus  ..Emilius 
after  thp  conquest  of  Perseus,  B.C.  167,  is  said  to 
have  exhibited  games  at  Amphipolis,  in  which  ath- 
letic contended.*  A  certanun  athlctarum*  was  also 
exhibited  by  Scaurus  in  B.C.  59  ;  and  among  the 
various  games  with  which  Julius  Caesar  gratified 
the  people,  we  read  of  a  contest  of  athletae  which 
lasted  for  three  days,  and  which  was  exhibited  in  a 
temporary  stadium  in  the  Campus  Martius.'  Un- 
der the  Roman  emperors,  and  especially  undei 
Nero,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  the  Grecian 
dames,"  the  number  of  athletae  increased  greatly  in 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor;  and  many  inscrip- 
tions respecting  them  have  come  do""»  U  us,  which 
show  that  professional  athletae  weie  very  numer- 
ous, and  that  they  enjoyed  several  privileges.  The) 
formed  at  Rome  a  kind  of  corporation,  and  possess- 
ed a  tahulanum  and  a  common  hall — cuna  athlete 
mm,'  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  d ..liberals 
on  all  matters  which  had  a  reference  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  body.  We  find  that  they  were  called 
Herculanet,  and  also  xysttct,  because  they  were  ac- 


I.  (Anatni.,  EL  A.,  vi.,  17;  ix.,  3.— Oppiui,  Hal.,  i.— Adam* 
Append.,  a.  r.)  —  2.  (Herod.,  tui.,  47.— Paua.,  i..  tt,  ♦  I.)  —  I 
(Paua.,  vi.,  7,  y  1,2.)— 4.  (Lit.,  xxxix.,  22.)— 5.  (I.iv.,  xlv.,  32  • 
— fl.  (VnJ.  Mux.,  n.,  4,  ,  7.)— 7.  (Suet.,  Jul,  3D.)— 8.  (Turn 
Ann.,  xiv..  20.)— 9.  (OreJh,  Inarnp..  2588.) 
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customed  to  exercise,  in  winter,  in  a  covered  place 
called  xystus  ;L  and  that  they  had  a  president,  who 
was  called  xystarchus,  and  also  apxupsvf. 

Those  athletae  who  conquered  in  any  of  the  great 
national  festivals  of  the  Greeks  were  called  hieron- 
icae.  (iepovlicai),  and  received,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  the  greatest  honours  and  rewards.  Such 
a  conqueror  was  considered  to  confer  honour  upon 
the  state  to  whicn  he  belonged  ;  he  entered  his  na- 
tive city  in  triumph,  through  a  breach  made  in  the 
walls  for  his  reception,  to  intimate,  says  Plutarch, 
that  the  state  which  possessed  such  a  citizen  had 
no  occasion  for  walls.8  He  usually  passed  through 
the  walls  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  foiu  white  horses, 
and  went  along  the  principal  street  of  the  city  to 
the  temple  of  the  guardian  deity  of  the  state,  where 
hymns  of  victory  were  sung.  Those  games,  which 
gave  the  conquerors  the  right  of  such  an  entrance 
into  the  city,  were  calied  iselastici  (from  eiaekav- 
veiv).  This  term  was  originally  confined  to  the 
four  great  Grecian  festivals,  the  Olympian,  Isth- 
mian, Nemean,  and  Pythian  ;  but  was  afterward 
applied  to  other  public  games,  as,  for  instance,  to 
those  instituted  in  Asia  Minor.*  In  the  Greek 
states,  the  victors  in  these  games  not  only  obtained 
the  greatest  glory  and  respect,  but  also  substantial 
rewards.  They  were  generally  relieved  from  the 
payment  of  taxes,  and  also  enjoyed  the  first  seat 
\npnedpia)  in  all  public  games  and  spectacles. 
Their  statues  were  frequently  erected  at  the  cost 
of  the  state,  in  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  city, 
as  the  market-place,  the  gymnasia,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temples.4  At  Athens,  according 
to  a  law  of  Solon,  the  conquerors  in  the  Olympic 
games  were  rewarded  with  a  prize  of  500  drachmae ; 
and  the  conquerors  in  the  Pythian,  Nemean,  and 
Isthmian,  with  one  of  100  drachmas  ;5  and  at  Sparta 
they  had  the  privilege  of  fighting  near  the  person 
of  the  king.*  The  privileges  of  the  athletae  were 
preserved  and  increased  by  Augustus ;'  and  the  fol- 
lowing emperors  appear  to  have  always  treated 
them  with  considerable  favour.  Those  who  con- 
quered in  the  games  called  iselastici  received,  in  the 
time  of  Trajan,  a  sum  from  the  state,  termed  opso- 
r-ia*  By  a  rescript  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
those  athletae  who  had  obtained  in  the  sacred  games 
(sacri  certaminis,  by  which  is  probably  meant  the 
iselastici  buli)  not  less  than  three  crowns,  and  had 
not  bribed  their  antagonists  to  give  them  the  victo- 
ry, enjoyed  immunity  from  all  taxes.9 

The  term  athletae,  though  sometimes  applied  met- 
aphorically to  other  combatants,  was  properly  lim- 
ited to  those  who  contended  for  the  prize  in  the  five 
following  contests :  1.  Running  (6p6pos,  cursus), 
which  was  divided  into  four  different  contests, 
namely,  the  oTadio6p6/ioc,  in  which  the  race  was  the 
length  of  the  stadium ;  the  SiavA.odp6p.oc,  in  which 
the  stadium  was  traversed  twice  ;  the  6oA.LxoSpbp.oc, 
which  consisted  of  several  lengths  of  the  stadium, 
but  the  number  of  which  is  uncertain ;  and  the 
6itA.iTo6pop.oc,  in  which  the  runners  wore  armour. 
2.  Wrestling  (naAn,  lucta).  3.  Boxing  (irvypri,  pu- 
gilatus).  4.  The  pentathlum  (ntvradAov),  or,  as  the 
Romans  "ailed  it,  quinquertium.  5.  The  ■pancratium 
(nayKpanov).  Of  all  these  an  account  is  given  in 
separate  articles.  These  contests  were  divided  into 
two  kinds  :  the  severe  {f3ap£a,  ffapvrepa)  and  the 
light  (Kov<j>a,  Kovforepa).  Under  the  former  were 
included  wrestling,  boxing,  and  the  exercises  of  the 
pancratium,  which  consisted  of  wrestling  and  box- 
ing combined,  and  was  also  called  pammachion.10 

1  (VitTUT.,  vi.,  10.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  25.— Plutarch,  Symp., 
f  ,  9,  «  8.)—  3.  (Pun.,  Ep.,  119,  120.)  — 4.  (Paus.,  vi.,  13,  v  1  ; 
Til.,  IT,  y3.)— 5.  (Diog.  Laert.,  i.,  55.  —  Plut.,  Sol.,  23.)  — 6. 
(Pluf.,  Lye,  22.)— 7.  (Suet.,  Cctav.,  45.)— 8.  (Pliu.,  Ep.,  119, 
120.  —  Ompare  Vitruv.,  ir.,  Prasf.)  —  9.  (Cod.  x.,  tit.  53.)  — 10. 
i  Plato,  Eathyd.,  c.  3,  p.  271.— Pollux,  Onom..  viii.,  4.) 
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Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  training  of  tht 
athletae.  They  were  generally  trained  in  the  na- 
AataTpai,  which,  in  the  Grecian  states,  were  dis- 
tinct places  from  the  gymnasia,  though  they  have 
been  frequently  confounded  by  modern  writers 
Thus  Pausanias  informs  us,1  that  near  the  gymna- 
sium at  Olympia  there  were  palaestrae  for  the  ath- 
letae ;  and  Plutarch  expressly  says*  that  the  place 
in  which  the  athletae  exercise  is  called  a  palaes- 
tra.3 Their  exercises  were  superintended  by  the 
gymnasiarch  (yvpvaoidpxvc),  and  their  diet  w  as  reg= 
ulated  by  the  aliptes  (aAenrrric).  (Vid.  Alipt^s.) 
According  to  Pausanias,4  the  athlete  did  not  an- 
ciently eat  meat,  but  principally  lived  upon  fresh 
cheese  ;*  and  Diogenes  Laertius6  informs  us  that 
their  original  diet  consisted  of  dried  figs,'  moist  or 
new  cheese,9  and  wheat.9  The  eating  of  meat  by 
the  athletae  is  said,  according  to  some  writers,10  to 
have  been  first  introduced  by  Dromeus  of  Slympha- 
lus,  in  Arcadia ;  and,  according  to  others,  hy  the 
philosopher  Pythagoras,  or  by  an  aliptes  of  that 
name.11  According  to  Galen,14  the  athletae,  who 
practised  the  severe  exercises,"  ate  pork  and  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  bread ;  and  from  a  remark  of  Di- 
ogenes the  Cynic,14  it  would  appear  that  in  his  time 
beef  and  pork  formed  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  athle- 
tae. Beef  is  also  mentioned  by  Plato1'  as  the  food 
of  the  athletae  ;  and  a  writer  quoted  by  Athenaeus1* 
relates,  that  a  Theban  who  lived  upon  goats'  flesh 
became  so  strong  that  he  was  enabled  to  overcome 
all  the  athletae  of  his  time.  At  the  end  of  the  exer- 
cises of  each  day,  the  athletae  were  obliged  to  take 
a  certain  quantity  of  food,  which  was  usually  called 
avaynotyayia  and  avaynorpoipia,  or  piawc  rpotyf) 
after  which,  they  were  accustomed  to  take  a  long 
sleep.  The  quantity  of  animal  food  which  some 
celebrated  athletae,  such  as  Milo,  Theagcnes,  and 
Astydamas,  are  said  to  have  eaten,  appears  to  us 
quite  incredible.18  The  food  which  they  ate  was 
usually  dry,  and  is  called  by  Juvenal1'  coliphia,  on  the 
meaning  of  which  word  see  Ruperti,  ad  loc. 

The  athletae  were  anointed  with  oil  by  the  aliptae 
previously  to  entering  the  palaestra  and  contending 
in  the  public  games,  and  were  accustomed  to  con- 
tend naked.  In  the  description  of  the  games  given 
in  the  twenty-third  book  of"  the  Iliad, a0  the  combat- 
ants are  said  to  have  worn  a  girdle  about  their  loins  ; 
and  the  same  practice,  as  we  learn  from  Thucyd- 
ides,sl  anciently  prevailed  at  the  Olympic  games, 
but  was  discontinued  afterward. 

For  farther  information  on  the  afhletae,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  articles  Isthmian,  Nemean,  Olym- 
pian, and  Pythian  Games  ;  and  to  Krause's  Thea- 
gcnes, oder  wissensch.  Darstellung  der  Gymnastik, 
Agonistik,  und  Festspicle  der  Hcllenen  (Halle,  1835) ; 
and  Olympia,  oder  Darstellung  der  grossen  Olym- 
pischen  Spiele  (Vienna,  1838). 

ATHLOTH'ET-E     (  Vid  Aoonothet/K,  Hella- 

NODIO^E.) 

ATPLIA  LEX.    (  Vid.  Tutor.) 

ATI'MIA  (uTipia),  or  the  forfeiture  of  a  man's 
civil  rights.  It  was  either  total  or  partial.  A  man 
was  totally  deprived  of  his  rights,  both  for  himself 
and  for  his  descendants,"  when  he  was  convicted 
of  murder,  theft,  false  witness,  partiality  as  arbiter, 
violence  offered  to  a  magistrate,  and  so  forth.  This 
highest  degree  of  aripia  excluded  the  person  affect- 
ed by  it  from  the  forum,  and  from  all  public  assem- 
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blies ;  Horn  the  public  sacrifices,  Lnd  from  the  law 
courts  ;  or  rendered  him  liable  to  immediate  impris- 
onment if  he  was  found  in  any  of  these  places.  It 
was  either  temporary  or  perpetual ;  and  either  ac- 
companied or  not  with  confiscation  of  property. 
Partial  an/da  only  involved  the  forfeiture  of  some 
few  rights,  as,  for  instance,  the  right  of  pleading  in 
court.  Public  debtors  were  suspended  from  their 
eivic  functions  till  they  discharged  their  debt  to  the 
itate.  People  who  had  once  become  altogether 
iri/i-i  were  very  seldom  restored  to  their  lost  priv- 
ileges. There  is  a  locus  classicus  on  the  subject  of 
irt/ua  in  Andocides.1  The  converse  term  to  urtfua 
was  iiriTifiia. 

VTFNIA  LEX    {Vid.  Usucapio.) 

ATLANTES  [urXavrec),  also  called  Telamones. 
Both  these  words  are  used,  in  a  general  sense,  to 
signify  anything  which  supports  a  burden,  whether 
a  man,  an  animal,  or  an  inanimate  object ;  but  in 
architectural  language  they  were  specifically  ap- 
plied to  designate  those  muscular  figures  which  are 
sometimes  fancifully  used  instead  of  modillions  to 
support  the  corona,  or  upper  member  of  a  cornice  : 
"  Nostri  Telamones,  Greed  vero  hos  Allanles  vocant," 
says  Vitruvius  1  The  fable  of  Atlas,  who  bore  the 
globe  upon  his  shoulders,  and  of  whom  Homer  says, 
'E^et  6e  re  niovac  airbc 
uaKoic,  at  yaiav  re  xai  ovpavov  auflc  Ixovat,' 
supplied  an  historical  derivation  for  the  name.  They 
were  distinguished  from  Caryatides,  which  are  al- 
ways represented  as  female  figures  in  an  erect  po- 
sition. 

They  were  also  applied  as  ornaments  to  the  sides 
of  a  vessel,  having  the  appearance  of  supporting 
the  oars ;  as  in  the  ship  of  Hiero,  described  by 
Athenaeus,*  in  which  instance  he  represents  them 
as  being  six  cubits  in  height,  and  sustaining  the 
triglyphs  and  cornice. 

Her.ce,  too,  the  term  came  to  be  used  in  irony 
Ctor'  avTt^aoiv),  to  ridicule  a  person  of  very  dimin- 
Bti7e  or  deformed  stature. 

"  Nanum  cujusdam  Atlanta  vocamus : 

Ethiopem  eyenum  ;  pravam  extortamque  puellam 

Europen  "  &c.' 


A  representation  of  these  figures  is  given  in  the 
(receding  woodcut,  copied  from  the  tepidarium  in 
tie  baths  at  Pompeii.  They  are  placed  round  the 
•ides  of  the  chamber,  and  support  a  cornice,  upon 
which  the  vaulting  of  the  roof  rests,  thus  dividing 
the  whole  extent  of  the  walls  into  a  number  of 
■mall  compartments,  the  uses  of  whir-h  are  explained 
in  the  description  of  tepidarium  in  the  article  Batiib. 

•ATRAC'TYLIS  («rpa<cn>Aif),  a  species  of  thistle, 
railed  by  some  the  Distaff-Thistle,  from  its  resem- 
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blance  to  a  distaff  (ZrpaKToc),  for  which  its  stall 
was  often  employed.  It  is  not  improbable,  as  Au- 
ams  thinks,  that  it  was  applied  to  several  sorts  oi 
thistles,  a  tribe  still  very  difficult  to  classify  and 
distinguish.  Ruellius  and  Hermolaus  make  it  out 
to  be  the  Cniciis  syhestns,  l  ut  tt  is  opinion  is  re- 
jected by  Matthiolus ;  and  that  of  Fuchsius,  who 
held  it  to  be  the  Carduus  Bened:cius,  does  not  seem 
less  objectionable.  Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  R.  H.  H.,  inclines  to  the  Carihamus  Canaius, 
and  in  the  second  to  the  C.  Creticus;  but  in  his 
edition  of  Dioscorides  he  proposes  the  Carlina  lan- 
ata,  L.  Stackhouse  hesitates  about  the  Alractylit 
gummifera.  The  modern  name  in  among  the 
Greeks  is  drpdrcrv/W  or  oravpdyicadi.  Sibthorp  found 
it  in  Southern  Greece.1 

ATRAMENTUM,  a  term  applicable  to  any  black 
colouring  substance,  for  whatever  purpose  it  may 
be  used,'  like  the  fielav  of  the  Greeks.'  There 
were,  however,  three  principal  kinds  of  atramen- 
tum  :  one  called  librarium  or  scriptorium  (in  Gre^k, 
ypaipiKov  fie^av),  another  called  sutorium,  the  third 
tectorium.  Atramentum  librarium  was  what  we  call 
writing-ink.*  Atramentum  sutorium  was  used  by 
shoemakers  for  dyeing  leather.*  This  atramentum 
sutorium  contained  some  poisonous  ingredient,  such 
as  oil  of  vitriol ;  whence  a  person  is  said  to  die 
of  atramentum  sutorium,  that  is,  of  poison,  as  in 
Cicero.6  Atramentum  tectorium  or  pictorium  was 
used  by  painters  for  some  purposes,  apparently7  as 
a  sort  of  varnish.  The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes' 
says  that  the  courts  of  justice,  or  dmaorripia,  in 
Athens  were  called  each  after  some  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet :  one  alpha,  another  beta,  a  third  gamma, 
and  so  on,  and  that  against  the  doors  of  each  6iKaa- 
rrjpiov,  the  letter  which  belonged  to  it  was  written 
Trip" fa  jiduuaTi,  in  "red  ink."  This  "red  ink,'"  or 
"  red  dye,"  could  not,  of  course,  be  called  atramen- 
tum. Of  the  ink  of  the  Greeks,  however,  nothing 
certain  is  known,  except  what  may  be  gathered 
from  the  passage  of  Demosthenes  above  referred  to', 
which  will  he  noticed  again  below.  The  ink  of  the 
Egyptians  was  evidently  of  a  vry  superior  Kind, 
since  its  colour  and  brightness  rr.main  to  thi3  day  in 
some  specimens  of  papyri.*  The  initial  charac- 
ters of  the  pages  are  often  written  in  red  ink." 
Ink  among  the  Romans  is  first  found  mentioned  in 
the  passages  of  Cicero  and  Plautus  above  referred 
to.  Pliny  informs  us  how  it  was  made.  He  says, 
"  It  was  made  of  soot  in  various  ways,  with  burned 
resin  or  pitch  :  and  for  this  purpose,"  he  adds, 
"  they  have  built  furnaces,  which  do  not  allow  the 
smoke  to  escape.  The  kind  most  commended  is 
made  in  this  way  from  pine- wood  :  It  is  mixed 
with  soot  from  the  furnaces  or  baths  (that  is,  the 
hypocausts  of  the  baths:  vid.  Bath);  and  this  they 
use  ad  volumina  senbevda.  Some  also  make  a  kind 
of  ink  by  boiling  and  str?  rung  the  lees  of  wine," 
Sec.  With  this  accouf  *  the  statements  of  Vitruvi- 
us" in  the  main  agree.  The  black  matter  emitted 
by  the  cuttlefish  (sepia),  and  lier.-e  itself  called 
sepia,  was  also  used  for  atramentum."  Aristotle, 
however,  in  treating  of  the  cuttlefish,"  does  not  re- 
fer to  the  use  of  the  matter  (doXoc )  which  it  emits,  aa 
ink.'*  Pliny  observes"  that  an  infusion  of  worm- 
wood with  ink  preserves  a  manuscript  from  mice." 


1.  (Diuaoor.,  in.,  37.— Throphraat.,  M  P.,  »i.,  4  ;  n.,  1.— A<1 
ami,  Ap|>cnd.,  ■.  y.  —  Itillarberk,  Flora  ('Jamaica,  p.  211.)  —  2 
(Plain.,  Moatrll.,  I.,  in.,  102.— Cir.,  Dp  Nat.  Ilror.,  tt_  30.)— 3 
(Dem.iath..  irtpl  Xr«p.,  «  313,  B<!*k.)— 4.  (Vid.  Hur.,  Epiat.,  II., 
i.,  230.— Patron.,  Sat.,  c.  102— Cic,  nil  Quint,  fralr.,  H.,  li.)- 
5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  nxiv.,  12.)— 0.  (Ail  Fain.,  ix.,  21.)— 7.  (I'lin 
II.  N.,  XXXT.,  10.)  — 8.  (I'lut.,  v.,  277.)— 9.  (Britmh  M  i] aril  in 
Eifyptiao  Antiq.,  vol.  n.,  p.  287.)— 10.  (Efjypt.  Antic).,  u  270 
272.)— 11.  (til,  10,  1D7.)— 12.  (Cic,  Da  Nat.  Di-or.,  ii^  S0«- 
Psraiai,  Sat.,  hi.,  12,  13.— Auaonma.  iv.,  7fi.)— 13.  (II  A  I— M 
(Vid.  jElian,  N.  A.,  i.,  U  )— 15  (II.  N.,  iivn.,  7.)— 16  (Vid 
laidoT.,  xix.,  17.) 
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on  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  the>  inks  of 
the  ancients  were  more  durable  than  our  own  ;  that 
they  were  thicker  and  more  unctuous,  in  substance 
and  durability  more  resembling  the  ink  now  used  by 
printers.  An  inkstand  was  discovered  at  Hercula- 
neum,  containing  ink  as  thick  as  od,  and  still  usa- 
ble for  writing.1 

It  would  appear,  also,  that  this  gummy  character 
ol  the  ink,  preventing  it  from  running  to  the  point 
ti  the  pen,  was  as  much  complained  of  by  the  an- 
;ient  Romans  as  it  is  by  ourselves.  Persius2  rep- 
rose  nts  a  foppish  writer  sitting  down  to  compose ; 
but.  as  the  idsas  do  not  run  freely, 

•  Turu  queritur,  crassus  calamo  quod  pendeat  humor , 
Nigra,  quod  infusa  vancscat  sepia  lympka." 

They  also  added  water,  as  we  do  sometimes,  to 
thin  it.  Mr.  Lane3  remarks  that  the  ink  of  the 
modern  Egyptians  "  is  very  thick  and  gummy." 

From  a  phrase  used  by  Demosthenes,  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  colouring  ingredient  was  obtained 
by  rubbing  from  some  solid  substance,  perhaps  much 
as  we  rub  Indian  ink.  Demosthenes4  is  reproach- 
ing ^Eschines  with  his  low  origin,  and  says  that, 
"  when  a  youth,  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  want,  as- 
sisted his  father  in  his  school,  rubbed  the  ink  (pre- 
pared the  ink  by  nibbing,  to  fieXav  rpLburv),  washed 
down  the  forms,  and  swept  the  schoolroom,"  &c. 
It  is  probable  that  there  were  many  ways  of  col- 
ouring ink,  especially  of  different  colours.  Red  ink 
(made  of  minium,  vermilion)  was  used  for  writing 
the  titles  and  beginnings  of  books,5  so  also  was  ink 
made  of  rubrica,  "  red  ochre  ;"•  and  because  the 
headings  of  laws  were  written  with  rubrica,  the 
word  rubric  came  to  be  used  for  the  civil  law.'  So 
Mum,  a  white  or  whited  table,  on  which  the  prae- 
tors' edicts  were  written,  was  used  in  a  similar 
way.  A  person  devoting  himself  to  album  and  ru- 
brica was  a  person  devoting  himself  to  the  law. 
[Vid.  Album.)  There  was  also  a  very  expensive 
ied-coloun  <l  ink,  with  which  the  emperor  used  to 
write  his  signature,  but  which  any  one  else  was 
By  an  edict9  forbidden  to  use,  excepting  the  sons  or 
near  relatives  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  the  privilege 
was  expressly  granted.  But  if  the  emperor  was 
under  age,  his  guardian  used  a  green  ink  for  writing 
his  signature.'  On  the  banners  of  Crassus  there 
were  purple  letters,  <f>oiviica  ypa/i/iara.lt  On  pillars 
and  monuments,  letters  of  gold  and  silver,  or  letters 
covered  with  gilt  and  silver,  were  sometimes  used, 
as  appears  from  Cicero11  and  Suetonius.11  In  wri- 
ting, also,  this  was  done  at  a  later  period.  Sueto- 
nius11 says,  that  of  the  poems  which  Nero  recited 
at  Rome,  one  part  was  written  in  gold  (or  gilt)  let- 
ters {aureis  Utteris),  and  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Cap- 
itolinus.14  This  kind  of  illuminated  writing  was 
more  practised  afterward  in  religious  compositions, 
which  were  considered  as  worthy  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold  (as  we  say  even  now),  and,  there- 
fore, were  actually  written  so.  Something  like  what 
we  call  sympathetic  ink,  which  is  invisible  till  heat, 
or  some  preparation  be  applied,  appears  to  have 
been  not  uncommon.  So  Ovid16  advises  writing 
love-letters  with  fresh  milk,  which  would  be  unread- 
able until  the  letters  were  sprinkled  with  coal-dust : 
"Tuta  quoque  est,  fallitque  oculos  e  lacte  recenti 
Littera:  car  bonis  pulvere  tange ;  leges."  Ausoni- 
08"  gives  the  same  direction  ("  Lacte  incide  notas; 
arescens  eharta  tenebit  Semper  inadspicuas;  pro- 


1  (Wiucxelmann,  vol.  ii.,  p.  127.)  — 2.  (Sat.,  hi..  12.)— 3. 
(Mod.  Egyptians,  ii.,  p.  288,  smaller  edit.)— 4.  (jrtp!  Xrai.,  <> 
113.)  — 5.  (Ovid,  That.,  i.,  1,  7.)  — 6.  (Sidonius,  vii.,  12.)  — 7. 
(Qumtil.,  xii.,  3.)— 8.  (Cod.  i.,  tit.  23,  s.  6.)— 9.  (Montfaucon, 
Palieog.,  p.  3.)— 10.  (Dion,  xl.,  18.)— 11.  (Verr.,  iv„  27.)— 12. 
'Aug  ,  c.  7.)— 13.  (Ner.,  c.  10.)— 14.  (Compare  Plin.,  vii.,  32.) 
-15.  (Art.  Am.,  iii.,  627,  <fec.)  — 16  (Epist.,  xxiii.,  21.) 


dentur  scripta  Javtllu").  Pliny  suggests  that  the 
milky  sap  contained  in  some  plants  might  be  used 
in  the  same  way.1 

An  inkstand  (atramentarium,  used  only  by  later 
writers ;  in  Greek,  peXavdoxoc *)  was  either  single  01 
double     The  double  inkstands  were  probably  in- 


tended to  contain  both  black  and  red  ink,  mucn  m 
the  modern  fashion.  They  were  also  of  various 
shapes,  as,  for  example,  round  or  hexagonal.  They 
had  covers  to  keep  the  dust  from  the  ink.  The  pre- 
ceding cuts  represent  inkstands  found  at  Pompeii. 

AT  RIUM,  called  abXri  by  the  Greeks  and  by 
Virgil,*  and  also  fieaavKiov,  ■Kep'wrvkov,  neplaryov. 

Two  derivations  of  this  word  are  given  by  the 
ancient  writers.  Festus  and  Varro  refer  it  to  the 
same  origin  :  Ab  Atria,  populis,  a  quibus  atriorum 
exempla  desumpta  fuerunt  ;s  but  Servius,  on  the  con- 
trary,' derives  the  term  ab  atro,  propter  fumum  qui 
esse  solebat  in  atriis ;  a  remark  which  explains  the 
allusion  of  Juvenal,7  Fumosos  equitum  cum  dictatore 
magistros,  since  it  was  customary  among  the  Ro 
mans  to  preserve  the  statues  of  their  ancestors  ii 
the  atrium,  which  were  blackened  by  the  smoke  o 
the  fires  kept  there  for  the  use  of  the  household. 

Atrium  is  used  in  a  distinctive  as  well  as  collect 
ive  sense,  to  designate  a  particular  part  in  the  pri 
vate  houses  of  the  Romans  (vid.  Hoose),  and  alsc 
a  class  of  public  buildings,  so  called  from  their  gen- 
eral resemblance  in  construction  to  the  atrium  of  a 
private  house.  There  is  likewise  a  distinction  be- 
tween atrium  and  area ;  the  former  being  an  open 
area  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  while  the  latter 
had  no  such  ornament  attached  to  it.  The  atrium, 
moreover,  was  sometimes  a  building  by  itself,  re- 
sembling, in  some  respects,  the  open  basilica  (vid. 
Basilica),  but  consisting  of  three  sides.  Such  was 
the  Atrium  Publicum  in  the  Capitol,  which  Livy  in- 
forms us  was  struck  with  lightning  B.C.  216.8  It 
was  at  other  times  attached  to  some  temple  or 
other  edifice,  and  in  such  case  consisted  of  an  open 
area  and  surrounding  portico  in  front  of  the  struc- 
ture, like  that  before  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
Vatican. 

Several  of  these  buildings  are  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  historians,  two  of  which  were  dedicated  to 
the  same  goddess,  Libertas ;  and  hence  a  difficulty 
is  sometimes  felt  in  deciding  which  of  the  two  is 
meant  when  the  atrium  Libertatis  is  spoken  ol. 
The  most  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient, 
was  situated  upon  the  Aventine  Mount.  Of  this 
there  is  no  doubt ;  for  it  is  enumerated  by  Victor, 
in  his  catalogue  of  the  h  'dings  contained  in  the 
xiii.  Regio,  which  comprises  the  Mons  Aventinus, 
on  which  there  was  an  aedes  Libertatis  built  and 
dedicated  by  the  father  of  Gracchus,*  to  which  the 
atrium  was  attached  either  at  the  same  time  01 
shortly  afterward ;  for  Livy  also  states10  that  the 
hostages  from  Tarentum  were  confined  inatrio  Lib- 
ertatis, which  must  refer  to  the  atrium  on  the  Aven- 


1.  (xxvi.,  8.1  —  2.  ( Vid.  Canepanus,  de  Atramentis  eujusqu* 
generis,  Loud.,  1660.1  —  3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  14.)  — 4  (..En- 
iii.,  354.)— 5.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  33.)— 6  (In  Virg  ,  Mn.. 
ill.,  353.)  —  7.  (Sat.,  vin.,  8.)—  8.  (Liv.,  xxiv..  10  )  —  S  (LiT- 
xxiv.,  16.)— 10.  (xiv.,  7.) 
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one,  since  their  escape  was  efleci  ed  by  the  coi  rup- 
tion  of  the  keepers  of  the  temple  (eorruptit  adituu 
iuobus).  In  thi*  atrium  there  was  a  tabolarium 
where  the  legal  'ablets  (tabula)  relating  to  the  cen- 
sors were  preserved.1  The  Germanici  milites  were 
also  stationed  at  the  same  spot  in  the  time  of  Gal- 
ea,' as  is  apparent  from  a  passage  in  Suetonius,'  in 
which  he  says  that  they  arrived  too  late  to  prevent 
the  murder,  which  was  perpetrated  in  the  Forum, 
in  consequence  of  their  having  missed  their  way 
and  gone  round  abuut.  This  could  not  have  hap- 
pened had  they  come  from  the  other  atrium  Liber 
tatis,  which  was  close  to  the  Forum  Romanum 

The  examination  of  slaves,  when  accompanied 
by  the  torture,  also  took  place,  by  a  strange  anomaly, 
in  atrto  Libertatis,*  which  must  also  be  referred,  for 
several  reasons,  to  the  atrium  on  the  Aventine.  In- 
deed, when  the  atrium  Libertatis  is  mentioned  with- 
out any  epithet  to  distinguish  it,  it  may  safely  be 
considered  that  the  more  celebrated  one  upon  the 
Aventine  is  meant.  It  was  repaired,  or,  more  prob- 
ably, rebuilt,  by  Asinius  Pollio,*  who  alsu  added  m 

•t  magnificent  library  (bibliotheca*),  which  explains 
the  allusion  of  Ovid,7 

"  Nec  rnc,  qua  doctis  patuerunt  prima  iibellu, 
Atria  Liberlas  tangere  pasta  sua  est." 

The  other  atrium  Libertatis  is  noticed  by  Ci- 
cero,' in  which  place  the  mention  of  the  Basilica 
Paulli  in  conjunction  with  the  word  forum  {ut  forum 
laxaremus  el  usque  ad  atrium  Libertatis  explicaremus), 
has  perplexed  the  commentators,  and  induced  the 
learned  Nardini  to  pronounce  the  passage  inexpli- 
cable.* He  affirms  that  this  instance  is  the  only 
one  to  be  found,  among  all  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  an  atrium  Libertatis 
distinct  from  that  on  the  Aventine  ;  and  hence  he 
is  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  no  other,  and  to 
alter  the  reading  into  atrium  Minerva,  which  is 
mentioned  by  P  Victor  as  being  in  this  (the  eighth) 
region.  But  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  as  is  made 
evident  by  the  subjoined  fragment  from  a  plan  of 
Rome,  discovered  since  the  time  of  Nardini,  which 
was  executed  upon  a  marble  pavement  during  the 
reigns  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  and  is 
now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol  at 
Rome,  and  termed  la  1'ianta  Capitolina.  As  the 
name  is  inscribed  upon  each  of  the  buildings,  no 
doubt  can  be  felt  as  to  their  identity;  and  the  foruin 
to  which  Cicero  alludes  must  be  the  Forum  Ctesa- 
ris  for  neither  the  writers  of  the  Regiones,  nor  any 
of  the  ancient  authors,  ever  mention  a  building  ol 
this  kind  in  the  Forum  Romanum.  The  Forum  of 
^••ar  was  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  edifices  on 


uje  east  side  of  the  Roman  Forum;"  so  that  the 
atrium  Libertatis  would  be  exactly  as  represented 
upon  the  plan,  behind  the  Basilica  Aimilta,  an  eleva- 
tion of  which  is  given  in  the  article  Basilica  ;  and, 

1   (Lit.,  xliii.,  10,  where  the  wonl  atcendrrml  jndirate»  that 

tb*  «tnum  on  the  A  <<-  is  meant.)— 2.  (Tac-t ,  BiflU,  i.,  3.) 

— *  ;3«J>..  JO.) — 4.  (Cic,  pro  Mil.,  22.)  — S  (Suet  .  OctaT., 
*».)  —  ».  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  Tii.,  30;  xxt.,  2.— |r  ior.,  t.,  4.)— 7. 
(Trial.,  iii.,  1,71  )— fl.  (Ad  Att.,  iT.,  16.)— 9  ,Rom.  Ant.,  t.,  9.) 
-in  (Dion,  xliii.  — Suet.,  Jul  ,  26  --Plir  H  N.,  iixti.,  15.) 
-II    (Nnnlm.  Rom.  Ant.,  v.,  9.) 


although  the  name  c  f  its  founder  is  broken  oil,  yet 
the  ">pen  peristyles,  without  any  surrounding  wall, 
demonstrate  what  basilica  was  intended.  Thus  the 
passage  of  Cicero  will  be  sat;6factorily  explained. 
In  order  to  lay  open  the  magnificent  Basilica  ol 
Paullus  to  the  Forum  of  Caesar,  he  proposed  to  buy 
and  pull  down  some  buildings  which  obstructed  the 
view,  which  would  extend  the  small  forum  of  Cav 
sar  usque  ad  Libertatis  atrium,  by  doing  which  he 
no  doubt  intended  to  court  the  favour  of  Caesar, 
upon  whose  good-will  he  prides  himself  so  mu<  h  m 
the  epistle. 

The  dotted  lines  represent  a  crack  in  the  marble 
The  senate  was  held  in  early  times  i«  atrio  Pa- 
tatii.1 

*ATT'AGEN  (arrayr/v  or  arrayac),  the  name  of 
a  bird  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Aristophanes,  Horace, 
and  Martial.  There  have  been  various  conjectures 
respecting  it,  some  supposing  it  a  pheasant,  some  a 
partridge,  and  others  a  woodcock.  This  last  opin- 
ion is  probably  the  most  correct,  although  Adams 
inclines  to  agree  with  Pennant,  that  the  Attagen 
was  the  same  with  the  Godwit,  or  Scolopax  ago- 
cephala.  Walpole,'  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it 
was  the  Telrao  Francolinus.  A  writer,  quoted  by 
Athenaeus,'  describes  the  Attagen  as  being  a  little 
larger  than  a  partridge,  having  its  back  marked  with 
numerous  spots  of  a  reddish  colour.  Hence  th^ 
name  of  this  bird  is  humorously  applied  by  Aris- 
tophanes* to  the  back  of  a  runaway  slave,  scored 
by  the  lash.  The  same  writer  also  informs  us  thai 
the  Attagen  was  highly  esteemed  by  epicures.' 

'ATTEL'EBUS  (aTTeleioc),  generally  taken  foT 
a  species  of  Gnat,  but  referred  by  Stackhouse  to 
genus  Atielcbus,  L.,  a  class  of  insects  that  attack 
the  leaves  and  most  tender  parts  of  plants.* 

ATTHIS  (oT&'f),  a  name  given  to  any  composi- 
tion which  treated  of  the  history  of  Attica.'  Thii 
name  seems  to  have  been  used  because  Attica  was 
also  called  'AtWc  •  Pausanias*  calls  his  first  book 
'At61c  ovyypay//,  because  it  treats  chiefly  of  Atti- 
ca and  Athens  The  Atthides  appear  to  have  been 
not  strictly  historical  j  but  also  geographical,  top- 
ographical, mythological,  and  archaeological  By 
preserving  the  local  history,  legends,  traditions, 
and  antiquities,  and  thus  drawing  attention  to  the 
ancient  standing  and  renown  of  the  country,  and 
connecting  the  present  with  the  past,  they  tended 
in  foster  a  strong  national  feeling  From  what 
Dionysius  says,10  it  would  appear  that  other  dis 
tricts  had  their  local  histories  as  well  as  Attica.11 
The  nature  of  the  'Krdidee  we  know  only  from  a 
few  fragments  and  incidental  notices.  The  most 
ancient  writer  of  these  compositions  would  appear, 
according  to  Pausanias,"  to  have  been  Clitode- 
mus — KAftrddij/iof  or  K'/.eiiri/ioc  (birbaoi  to  'Att/voi- 
uv  iirixupia  typaipav,  6  apxaioraroc).  His  'Ardit 
was  published  about  B.C.  378.1*  Probably  Pauaa 
nias  means  that  Clitodemus  was  the  first  nativi 
Athenian  who  wrote  an  '\tOic,  as  Clinton  observes, 
and  not  the  first  person  ;  for  Hellanicus,  a  native  of 
Lesbos,  had  written  one  before  him.  Another  w»i- 
tcr  of  this  class  was  Andron  ('AvrJptji'),  a  native  of 
Halicarnassus,  as  appears  from  Plutarch  ;"  also  An- 
il rot  ion — 'KvAporiuv  ;'*  and  Philochorus,  who  .teld 
the  office  of  iepooKonoc  at  Athens,  B.C.  306  u  Hi» 
'Arflif  i3  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes" 
and  Euripides.1'    Phanodemus,  Demon,  and  later 

1.  (Serr.  in  Virjr.,  JEn.,  n.,  23J.)— 2.  (Mfmoir*,  Ac,  toL  i., 
p.  262,  in  notia.)— 3.  (ix.,  39.)— 4.  (At.,  761.)— 5  (Ap.  ;1:«L, 
iit.,  652.)— 6.  (Anilot.,  II.  A.,  t.,  17.— Theophraat.,  H  f  ii, 
4.)— 7.  (Strmbo,  ix.,  p.  392,  B,  ed.  Cannub.)— 8.  (Strmbo  >  ,p 
397,  A.)— 9.  (tii.,  20,  3.)— 10.  (De  Thiicyd.  jud.,  t.)—  11.  \VU 
ThirlwalPi  Greece,  vol.  ii.,  p.  128.)— 12.  (x.,  15.)— 11.  (Custom. 
F.  II.,  p.  373.)— 14.  (Vit.  TW,  24.)— 15.  {Vid.  Scbot.  is  Ana- 
i  .|.h.,  At.,  13.— Nub.,  549.)— 16.  (Clinton.  306,  3.)— 17  fV««p. 
716.— At.,  767  j— 18.  (Ormt..  371.) 
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were  also  writers  of  'ArOidet.  Their  date  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  >t  appears  that  Demon  was  nearly  con- 
temporary with  Philochorus,  and  that  Ister  flourish- 
ed B.C.  246-221,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus  Euer- 
getes,  and  was,  as  Suidas  asserts,  a  pupil  of  Callim- 
achus.  The  fragments  of  Philocnorus  and  An- 
drotior  have  been  edited  by  C.  G.  Siebelis  (Leipsig, 
1811) ;  and  those  of  Phanodemus,  Demon,  Clitode- 
mus,  and  Ister  also  (Leipsig,  1812). 

ATTICUR'GES  (to  'ATTtKovpyec),  in  the  Attic 
ttyle.  Vitruvius,1  when  treating  of  the  different 
constructions  of  doorways  to  sacred  edifices,  enu- 
merates three,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Attic  (Atticur- 
ges).  He  first  gives  an  account  of  the  Doric,  then 
the  Ionic,  and,  lastly,  states  that  the  Attic  follows 
generally  the  same  rules  as  the  Doric ;  and  then, 
having  instanced  the  points  of  difference  between 
these  two  orders,  he  concludes  by  saying  that  he 
has  laid  down  all  the  rules  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  or- 
ders (Doricis,  Ionicis,  Corinlhiisque  operibus),  which 
would  certainly  seem  to  identify  the  Attic  with  the 
Corinthian.  Pliny,  however,8  designates  as  Attic 
columns  (columnas  Atticas)  those  which  have  four 
angles  and  equal  sides,  i.  «.,  a  square  pilaster, 
such  as  the  order  of  columns  in  the  upper  story  of 
the  Coliseum,  which  have  Corinthian  capitals  ;  but 
the  projection  of  their  sides  is  not  equal  to  the 
fronts.  There  is  much  difficulty  involved  in  this 
consideration ;  for  if  the  people  of  Attica  had  an 
order  of  their  own,  distinct  from  the  Doric,  which 
they  commonly  adopted,  as  the  Tuscans,  Ionians, 
and  Corinthians  had,  it  is  singular  that  we  should 
not  have  any  account  of  its  distinctive  properties, 
and  that  Vitruvius  himself  should  not  have  descri- 
bed it  as  exactly  is  he  has  the  other  three.  The 
oniy  way  to  solve  the  difficulty  is  to  adopt  the  ex- 
planation of  Pliny,  and  to  conclude  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  no  distinct  order  of  their  own,  with  a  pe- 
culiar character  in  all  its  component  parts ;  but  that 
they  adopted  a  column  expressly  Attic,  i.  e.,  a  square 
one,  with  a  Corinthian  c.ipital  and  an  Attic  base,  to 
the  other  parts  and  proportions  of  the  Doric  order. 
Thus  Vitruvius  may  be  reconciled  with  himself ; 
foi  he  only  speaks  of  the  Atticurges  as  used  in  door- 
ways, where  the  square  or  Attic  columns  of  Pliny 
would  be  admirably  fitted  for  the  upright  jambs, 
which  might  be  ornamented  with  a  Corinthian  cap- 
ital and  an  Attic  base,  the  proportions  and  compo- 
nent parts  of  which  are  enumerated  by  Vitruvius.' 
The  lowest  he  terms  plinlhus  ;  the  one  above  that, 
torus  inferior;  the  next  three  divisions,  scolia  cum 
tuix  auadris  ;  and  the  highest,  the  torus  superior. 


...   n  ,  i 


AUC  riO  signifies  generally  "  an  increasing,  an 
enhancement,"  and  hence  the  name  is  applied  to  a 
public  sale  of  goods,  at  which  persons  bid  against 
one  another.  The  term  audio  is  general,  and  com- 
prehends the  species  bonorum  emtio  and  scctio.  As 
a  species,  atutio  signifies  a  public  sale  of  goods  by 
the  owner  or  his  agent,  or  a  sale  of  goods  of  a  de- 
ceased person  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  money 
among  those  entitled  to  it,  which  was  called  audio 
hereditaria*   The  sale  was  sometimes  conducted 

1.  fiii..  3  )-2.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  23.)—?  (iu.,  3.)— 4  (Cic.pro 
f  ax  B.,  5.) 
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by  an  argentarius,  or  by  a  magister  auctionis  ■,  and 
the  time,  place,  and  conditions  of  sale  were  an- 
nounced either  by  a  public  notice  (tabula,  album, 
&c.)  or  by  a  crier  (prceco). 

The  usual  phrases  to  express  the  giving  notice 
of  a  sale  are  auctionem  proscribere,  pradicare  ;  and 
to  determine  on  a  sale,  auctionem  constituere.  Th* 
purchasers  (emtores),  when  assembled,  were  some- 
times said  ad  tabulam  adesse.  The  phrases  signifying 
to  bid  are  liceri,  licitari,  which  was  done  eithei  by 
word  of  mouth,  or  by  such  significant  hints  are 
known  to  all  people  who  have  attended  an  auction. 
The  property  was  said  to  be  knocked  down  (addici) 
to  the  purchaser,  who  either  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement to  pay  the  money  to  the  argentarius  or 
magister,  or  it  was  sometimes  a  condition  of  sale 
that  there  should  be  no  delivery  of  the  thing  before 
payment.1  (Vid.  Actio.)  An  entry  was  made  in 
the  books  of  the  argentarius  of  the  sale  and  the 
money  due,  and  credit  was  given  in  the  same  books 
to  the  purchaser  when  he  paid  the  money  (expensa 
pecunia  lata,  accepta  relata).  Thus  the  book  of  the 
argentarius  might  be  used  as  evidence  for  the  pur- 
chaser, both  of  his  having  made  a  purchase,  and 
having  paid  for  the  thing  purchased.  If  the  money 
was  not  paid  according  to  the  conditions  of  sale,  the 
argentarius  could  sue  for  it. 

The  prasco  or  crier  seems  to  have  acted  the  part 
of  the  modern  auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out  the 
biddings8  and  amusing  the  company.  Slaves,  when 
sold  by  auction,  were  placed  on  a  stone  or  other  el- 
evated thing,  and  hence  the  phrase  homo  de  lapide 
emtus.  It  was  usual  to  put  up  a  spear,  hasta,  in 
auctions,  a  symbol  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  an- 
cient practice  of  selling  under  a  spear  the  booty  ac- 
quired in  war.  By  the  auctio,  the  Quiritarian  own- 
ership in  the  thing  sold  was  transferred  to  the  pur- 
chaser.   {Vid.  Bonorum  Emtio,  Sectio.) 

AUCTOR,  a  word  which  contains  the  same  ele- 
ment as  aug-eo,  and  signifies  generally  one  who  en- 
larges, confirms,  or  gives  to  a  thing  its  completeness 
and  efficient  form.  The  numerous  technical  signi- 
fications of  the  word  are  derived  from  this  general 
notion.  As  he  who  gives  to  a  thing  that  which  is 
necessary  for  its  completeness,  may  in  this  sense 
be  viewed  as  the  chief  actor  or  doer,  the  word  auc- 
tor  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  one  who  originates 
or  proposes  a  thing ;  but  this  cannot  be  viewed  as 
its  pi  imary  meaning.  Accordingly,  the  word  auc- 
tor,  when  used  in  connexion  with  lex  or  senatus 
consultum,  often  means  him  who  originates  and 
proposes,  as  appears  from  numerous  passages.* 
When  a  measure  was  approved  by  the  senate  before 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  the 
senate  were  said  audores  fieri,  and  this  preliminary 
approval  was  called  senatus  auctorttas*  In  the  pas- 
sage of  Livy,8  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of 
the  word,  arising  from  the  statement  of  the  prac- 
tice in  Livy's  time,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
peculiar  case  of  the  election  of  a  king  The  effect 
of  what  Livy  states  as  to  the  election  of  Numa  was 
a  reservation  of  a  veto  :  "  Si  dignum  crearitis,  pa- 
tres  audores  fient."  The  meaning,  however,  of  the 
whole  passage  is  clearly  this  :  the  patres  gave  per- 
mission to  elect,  and  if  the  person  elected  should 
be  approved  by  them,  that  was  to  be  considered 
equivalent  to  their  nomination. 

In  the  imperial  time,  auctor  is  often  said  of  the 
emperor  (princeps)  who  recommended  anything  to 
the  senate,  and  on  which  recommendation  that  body 
passed  a  senatus  consultum.* 

When  the  word  auctor  is  applied  to  him  who 
recommends,  but  does  not  originate  a  legislative 

1.  (Gaius,  iv.,  126.)— 2.  (Cic,  de  Off.,  ii.,  23.)— 3.  (Liv.,  vir 
36.— Cic,  pro  Dom.,  c.  30.)— 4.  (Cin.,  Brut,  c.  14.)— 5.  (i ,  17.1 
-6.  (Gaius,  i.,  30,  80.— Sueton.  Vesp.,  11.) 
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measure,  it  is  equivalent  to  suasor.'  Sometimes 
»th  auctor  and  suasor  are  used  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, and  the  meaning  of  each  is  kept  distinct.* 

With  reference  to  dealings  between  individuals, 
•uctor  has  the  sense  of  owner,'  and  is  defined  thus  :* 
Aucty  meus  a  quo  jus  in  me  transit.  In  this  sense 
auctor  is  the  seller  (venditor),  as  opposed  to  the 
buyer  (emtor) :  the  person  who  joined  the  seller  in 
a  warranty,  or  as  security,  was  called  auctor  secun- 
dum, as  opposed  to  the  seller,  or  auctor  primus.*  The 
phrase  a  rnalo  auctore  emere*  auctorem  laudare1  will 
thus  be  intelligible.  The  testator,  with  respect  to 
his  heir,  might  he  called  auctor.' 

Consistently  with  the  meanings  of  auctor  as  al- 
leady  explained,  the  notion  of  consenting,  appro- 
ving, and  giving  validity  to  a  measure  affecting  a 
person's  status  clearly  appears  in  the  following 
passage.' 

Auctor  is  also  used  generally  to  express  any  per- 
son under  whose  authority  any  legal  act  is  done. 
In  this  sense,  i>  means  a  tutor  who  is  appointed  to 
aid  or  advise  a  woman  on  account  of  the  infirmity 
ol  her  sex  :10  it  is  abo  applied  to  a  tutor  whose  bu- 
siness it  is  to  do  or  approve  of  certain  acts  on  be- 
half of  a  ward  (pujnllus). 

The  term  auctores  juris  is  equivalent  to  jurisperi- 
ti  ;n  and  'he  law  writers,  or  leaders  of  particular 
schools  of  law,  were  called  sckolce  auctores.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  trace  the  other  significations  of  this 
word. 

AUCTORITAS.  The  technical  meanings  of  this 
word  correlate  with  those  of  auctor. 

The  auctoritas  senatus  was  not  a  senatus  con- 
sult um;  it  was  a  measure,  incomplete  in  itself, 
which  received  its  completion  by  some  other  au- 
thority 

Auctoritas,  as  applied  to  property,  is  equivalent 
to  legal  ownership,  being  a  correlation  of  auctor." 
It  was  a  provision  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, that  there  could  be  no  usucapion  of  a  stolen 
thing,"  which  is  thus  expressed  by  Gellius  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Atinian  law  "  Quod  subreptum  erit  ejus 
ret  ctterna  auctoritas  esto ;"  the  ownership  of  the 
thing  stolen  was  still  in  the  original  owner." 

Auctoritas  sometimes  signifies  a  warranty  or  col- 
lateral security,  and  thus  correlated  to  auctor  se- 
cundus  Auctoritatis  actio  means  the  action  of 
eviction ."  The  inslrumenta  auctoritatis  are  the 
proofs  or  evidences  of  title. 

The  auctoritas  of  the  praetor  is  sometimes  used 
to  signify  the  judicial  sanction  of  the  praetor,  or  his 
order,  by  which  a  person,  a  tutor  for  instance,  might 
be  compelled  to  do  some  legal  act,11  or,  in  other 
words,  "auctor  fieri."  The  tutor,  with  respect  to 
his  ward3,  both  male  and  female  (pupilli,  pupilla), 
was  said  negotium  gerere,  and  auctorilatem  interpo- 
nere  :  the  former  phrase  is  applicable  where  the  tu- 
tor does  the  act  himself ;  the  latter,  where  he  gives 
his  approbation  and  confirmation  to  the  act  of  his 
ward.  Though  an  infant  hail  not  a  capacity  to  do 
any  act  which  was  prejudicial  to  him,  he  had  a  ca- 
pacity to  receive  or  assent  to  anything  which  was 
for  his  benefit,  and  in  such  case  the  auctoritas  of  U\c. 
tutor  was  not  necessary. 

The  antborit"  of  decided  cases  was  called  simili- 
ter judicatorum  auctoritas.  The  other  meanings  of 
auctoritas  may  be  easily  derived  from  the  primary 

1.  (Cic,  ad  Alt.,  i.,  19.— Bmtua,  25,  27.)— 2  (Cic,  Off.,  111., 
*>.)— 3.  (Cic.  pro  Ocin.,  10.)— -4.  (L)i!?.  50,  tit.  17,  a.  175.)— 5. 
(Dig.  19,  tit.  1,  •.  4,  4  21  ;  tit.  2,  ».  4,  »  51.)— 6.  (Cic,  Voir.,  »., 
It.)— 7.  (08D.,ii.,  10.)— S.  (Ex.  Corp.  Hcrmognn.  Cod.,  tit.  II.)— 
9.  (C<c.,  pro  Dom.,  c  29.) — 10.  (Lit.,  xxiiv.,  2. — Cic,  pro  C«- 
dft.e.  ».— Gama,i.,  190, 195.)— 11.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  a.  2,  t  13  — 
(Ml  11*,  ii.,  c  10.)— 12.  (Cic,  Top.,  e.  4.— Pro  Cacin.,  c  26.)— 
13.  (Oaina,  ii.,43.)— 14.  (xrii.,  7.)— 15.  (Cic,  Off.,  i.,  12.— D.rk- 
•an,  Uebaraicht,  *c,  dor  Zwfllf-Ta/el  Pnyrmonte,  p.  417.)— 10. 
(Pailna,  Srntent.  Recapt.,  Lib.  9,  tit.  17.) — -17.  (Oaiua,  L,  190.— 
Dig.  27,  tit.  9,  a.  5. 


meaning  of  the  word,  and  from  the  explanation! 

here  given 

AUDITO'RIUM,  a  place  where  poets,  orators, 
and  critics  were  heard  recite  their  compositions. 
There  were  places  used  expressly  for  this  purpose, 
as  the  Athenaeum.  ( Vid.  Athks.eum.)  Sometimes, 
also,  a  room  was  hired  and  con"«rted  to  this  object, 
by  the  erection  of  seats,  and  by  other  arrange- 
ments.1 The  term  auditorium  was  also  applied  to 
a  court,  in  which  trials  were  heard.''  Auditorium 
principis  was  the  emperor's  audience-chamber.* 

*AVELLA'NA  NUX,  the  Filbert,  the  fruit  of  the 
Corylus  Avellana,  or  Hazelnut-tree.  It  is  the  Kupvov 
U.ovtik6v  or  'keirTonapvov  of  Dioscorides.4  Accord- 
ing to  Pliny,8  the  earlier  form  ol  the  Latin  name 
was  Abellina  nux,  an  appellation  coming  very  prob- 
ably from  the  Samnian  city  of  Abellinum,  where 
this  species  of  nut  is  said  to  have  abounded,  or  else 
from  the  Campanian  city  of  Abella.  Servius  is  in 
favour  of  the  latter.'  Pliny  says  the  filbert  came 
first  from  Pontus  into  Lower  Asia  and  Greece,  and 
hence  one  of  its  Greek  names,  as  given  above, 
xapvov  TIovtikov.1  Macrobius  styles  it  also  nux 
Pranestina*  hut  Pliny  distinguishes  between  the 
nur.es  Avellana  and  Prcenestina.*  Theophrastus" 
speaks  of  two  varieties  of  this  kind  of  nut,  the  one 
round,  the  other  oblong ;  the  latter  is  referred  by 
Sprengel  to  the  Corylus  tubulosa,  Willd." 

*AUGI'TES  (auyirnc),  a  species  of  gem  deriving 
its  name  from  its  brilliancy  (niyv).  Pliny  says  it 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  different  from  the  Cal- 
lais,  and  hence  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that 
it  was  generally  the  same  with  the  latter,  which 
was  probably  turquoise." 

AUGUR  meant  a  diviner  by  birds,  but  was  some- 
times applied  in  a  more  extended  sense.  The  word 
seems  to  be  connected  with  augeo,  auguro,  in  the 
same  manner  as  fulgur  with  fulgeo  and  fulgv.ro. 
Augeo  bears  many  traces  of  a  religious  meaning,  to 
which  it  may  have  been  at  first  restricted."  The 
idea  of  a  second  derivation  from  avis,  confirmed  by 
the  analogy  of  auspex  (avispcx),  may  perhaps  have 
limited  the  significatiorwof  augur.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  this  last  etymology  may  be  the  true  one; 
but  if  so,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  second  ele- 
ment of  the  word.  "Augur,  quod  ab  avium  garritu 
derivari  grammatici  garrinnt,"  says  Sahnasius. 

The  institution  of  augurs  is  lost  in  the  origin  ol 
the  Roman  state.  According  to  that  view  of  the 
constitution  which  makes  it  come  entire  from  the 
hands  of  the  first  king,  a  college  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed by  Romulus,  answering  to  the  number  of 
the  three  early  tribes.  Numa  was  sawl  to  have 
added  two,14  yet,  at  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian 
law  (D  C.  300),  the  augurs  were  but  four  in  num- 
ber :  whether,  as  Livy"  supposes,  the  deficiency 
was  accidental,  is  uncertain.  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  there  were  four  augurs  at  the  passing  of  the 
Ogulnian  law,  two  apiece  for  the  Rhamnes  and 
Tities.  But  it  seems  incredible  that  the  third  tribe 
should  have  been  excluded  at  so  late  a  period  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  how  it  ever  obtained  the  privilege,  a* 
the  additional  augurs  were  elected  from  the  plehs. 
By  the  law  just  mentioned,  their  number  became 
nine,  five  of  whom  were  chosen  from  the  plehs. 
The  dictator  Sulla  farther  increased  them  to  fif- 
teen," a  multiple  of  their  original  number,  which 
probably  had  a  reference  to  the  early  tribes.  This 
continued  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  who,  aiming 


1.  (Compare  Plin.,  Ep.,  i..  13.— Tacitua,  De  Onit,  0  9,  P»,  0 
—Suet.,  Tih.,  c,  11.)— 0.  (Pttulua,  Dig.  49,  tit.  9,a.  l.J— 3.  (HI 
pian,  Dig.  4,  tit.  4,  a  18.)— 4.  (i.,  178.) -5.  (II.  N.,  xr.,  22.)- 
6.  (in  Virg.,  Ooorg.,  ii.,  85.)— 7.  (II.  N.,  r».,  22.)— 8.  (Sat.,  ii., 

14.  )— 9.  (H.  N.,  xrii.,  13.)— 10.  HI.  P.,  iii.,  15.)— 11.  (Pea  10 
Plin.,  II.  N.,  iv.,22.)-  12.  (Mwre'a  Ano.  MinoraX.p.  181.)— 11 
(Com pure  Ovid,  Frurt.,  i.,  809.)— 14.  (Cic,  Da  Rep^  U.,  M  I 

15.  (1.,  8.)— lfi.  (Lir.,  Epit.,  89.) 
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Othei  extraordinary  powers,  had  the  right  conferred 
on  him  of  electing  augurs  at  his  pleasure,  whether 
there  was  a  vacancy  or  not,  B.C.  29, 1  so  that  from 
this  time  the  number  of  the  college  was  unlimited. 

According  to  Dionysius,*  the  augurs,  like  the 
■jther  priests,  were  originally  elected  by  the  comitia 
curiatd,  or  assembly  of  the  patricians,  in  their  curiae. 
As  no  election  was  complete  without  the  sanction 
of  augury,  the  college  virtually  possessed  a  veto  on 
the  election  of  all  its  members.  They  very  soon 
i<btained  the  privilege  of  self-election  (jus  co-opta- 
tiMis),  which,  with  one  interruption,  viz.,  at  the 
election  of  the  first  plebeian  augurs,  they  retained 
until  B.C.  103,  the  year  of  the  Domitian  law.  By 
this  law  it  was  enacted  that  vacancies  in  the  priestly 
colleges  should  be  filled  up  by  the  votes  of  a  minori- 
ty of  the  tribes,  t.  e.,  seventeen  out  of  thirty-five, 
chosen  by  lot.  The  Domitian  law  was  repealed  by 
Sulla,  but  again  restored  B.C.  63,  during  the  con- 
sulship of  Cicero,  by  the  tribune  T.  Annius  Lahie- 
nue,  with  the  support  of  Caesar.  It  was  a  second 
time  abrogated  by  Antony  ;  whether  again  restored 
by  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  in  their  general  annulment 
of  the  acts  of  Antony,  seems  uncertain.  The  em- 
perors, as  mentioned  above,  possessed  the  right  of 
electing  augurs  at  pleasure. 

The  augurship  is  described  by  Cicero,  himself  an 
augur,  as  the  highest  dignity  in  the  state,3  having 
an  authority  which  could  prevent  the  comitia  from 
Toting,  or  annul  resolutions  already  passed,  if  the 
auspices  had  not  been  duly  performed.  The  words 
alio  die  from  a  single  augur  might  put  a  stop  to  all 
business,  and  a  decree  jf  the  college  had  several 
times  rescinded  laws.  Such  exorbitant  powers,  as 
Cicero  must  have  seen,  depended  for  their  contin- 
uance on  the  moderation  of  those  who  exercised 
them. 

The  augurs  were  elected  for  life,  and,  even  if  cap- 
,tally  convicted,  never  lost  their  sacred  character.* 
They  were  to  be  free  from  any  taint  of  disease  while 
performing  their  sacred  functions,  which  Plutarch5 
thought  was  designed  to  show  that  purity  of  mind 
was  required  in  the  service  of  the  gods.  When  a 
vacancy  occurred,  the  candidate  was  nominated  by 
two  of  the  elder  members  of  the  college,6  the  elect- 
ors were  sworn,'  and  the  new  member  took  an  oath 
of  secrecy  before  his  inauguration.  The  only  dis- 
tinction among  them  was  one  of  age,  the  eldest  au- 
gur being  styled  magisler  collegii*  Among  other 
privileges,  they  enjoyed  that  of  wearing  the  purple 
prcetexta,  or,  according  to  some,  the  trabea.  On  an- 
cient coins  they  are  represented  wearing  a  long 
robe,  which  veiled  the  head  and  reached  down  to 
the  feet,  thrown  back  over  the  left  shoulder.  They 
hold  in  the  right  hand  a  lituus  or  curved  wand, 
hooked  at  the  end  like  a  crosier,  and  sometimes 
have  ,the  capis,9  or  earthen  water  vessel,  by  their 
side.10  On  solemn  occasions  they  appear  to  have 
jporn  a  garland  on  the  head.1'  Although  many  of 
the  augurs  were  senators,  their  office  gave  them  no 
place  in  the  senate.' *  The  manner  of  taking  the 
auspices  is  described  under  Auspicicm. 

The  chief  duties  of  the  augurs  were  to  observe 
and  report  supernatural  signs.  They  were  also  the 
repositories  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  had  to  ad- 
vise on  the  expiation  of  prodigies,  and  other  matters 
ol  religious  observance.  The  sources  of  their  art 
*"3re  thieefold  :  first,  the  formulas  and  traditions  of 
the  college,  which  in  ancient  times  met  on  the  nones 
of  every  month  ;  secondly,  the  augurales  libri,  which 
were  extant  even  in  Seneca's  time      thirdly,  the 


1.  (Dion,  xli.,  20.)— 2.  (ii.,  22.)— 3.  (De  Leg.,  ii.,  12.)  — 4. 
(Plin.,  Ep.,iv.,  8.)— 5.  (Quasst.  Rom.,  72.)— 6.  (Cic,  Phil.,  ii.,  2.) 
—7.  (Cic,  Brut.,  i.)— 8.  (Cic,  De  Seneot.,  18.)— 9.  (Liv.,  x.,  7.) 
—10.  (Goltzii,  Icones.)— 11.  (Flut.,  Cies  ,  p  730.)— 12.  (fir  ,  ad 
»tf  ,  iv.,  2.)— 11   (Vyi.,  107.) 


commcntarii  augurvm,  such  as  those  bf  Messala  ana 
of  Appius  Clodius  Pulcer,  which  seem  to  have  been 
distinguished  from  the  former  as  the  treatises  01 
learned  men  from  received  sacred  writings.  Other 
duties  of  the  augurs  were  to  assist  magistrates  and 
generals  in  taking  the  auspices  At  the  passing  of 
a  lex  curiita,  three  were  required  to  be  present,  a 
number  probably  designed  to  represent  the  three 
ancient  tribes. 

One  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  this  subject 
is  to  distinguish  between  the  religious  duties  of  the 
augurs  and  of  the  higher  magistrates.  Under  the 
latter  were  included  consul,  praetor,  and  censor ;  the 
quaestor,  as  appears  from  Varro,1  being  obliged  to 
apply  for  the  auspices  to  his  superior.  A  single 
magistrate  had  the  power  of  proroguing  the  comitia 
by  the  formula  st  de  ccelo  servare.  ( Vid.  Auspiciom.) 
The  law  obliged  him  to  give  notice  beforehand,*  so 
that  it  can  only  have  been  a  religious  way  of  exer- 
cising a  constitutional  right.  The  spectio,  as  it  was 
:  termed,  was  a  voluntary  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
;  magistrate,  and  no  actual  observation  was  required 
On  the  other  hand,  the  augurs  were  employed  by 
virtue  of  their  office :  they  declared  the  auspices 
from  immediate  observation,  without  giving  anv 
previous  notice  :  they  had  the  right  of  nuntiatio,  not 
of  spectio,  at  least  in  the  comitia ;  in  other  wordr 
they  were  to  report  *i  Mgies  where  they  did,  r.oi 
to  invent  them  where  they  did  not,  exist. 

The  college  of  augurs  possessed  far  greater  pow 
er  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  period  of  Roman 
history.  The  old  legends  delighted  to  tell  of  the 
triumphs  of  religion  :  its  first  kings  were  augurs,* 
and  Romulus  was  believed  to  have  founded  the 
empire  by  a  dirf  *  intimation  from  heaven.  It 
seems  natural  that  augury  should  have  sprung  up 
amid  the  simple  habits  of  a  rustic  people,  and  hence 
we  should  be  inclined  to  refer  it  to  a  Sabine  rather 
than  an  Etruscan  origin.  That  a  learned  system 
should  be  ingrafted  on  a  more  simple  one,  such  as 
that  of  the  ancient  Sabines,  seems  surely  far  more 
probable  than  the  reverse.  Yet  the  prevalence  of 
Etruscan  influence,  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries  of  Roman  history,  must  have  greatly 
modified  the  primitive  belief  It  might  almost  ap- 
pear that  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  new  reli- 
gion was  hinted  at  in  the  story  of  Attus  Naevius, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  Tarquinius, 
whether  of  Latin  or  Etruscan  origin,  is  undoubtedly 
the  representative  of  an  Etruscan  period.  The  Ro- 
mans themselves,  as  Miiller  admits,  distinguished 
between  their  own  rites  of  augury  and  Etruscan 
divination.  The  separate  origin  of  the  Roman  re- 
ligion is  implied  in  the  tradition  that  Numa  was  of 
Sabine  birth,  not  to  mention  that  many  of  the  names 
used  by  the  augurs  (such  as  Sangualis  avis,  from 
the  Sabine  god  Sancus,  Titiae  aves,  Sabinns  cultos) 
bear  traces  of  a  Sabine  origin.  Such  a  view  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  incorporation  of  many  parts 
of  the  Etruscan  system,  as  the  constitution  of  the 
college  of  augurs,  or  the  divisions  of  the  heavens. 

Augury  was  one  of  the  many  safeguards  which 
the  wisdom  of  an  oligarchy  opposed  to  the  freedom 
of  the  plebs.*  Of  the  three  comitia — curiata,  cen- 
turiata,  and  tributa — the  two  former  were  subject 
to  the  auspices.  As  the  favourable  signs  were 
known  to  the  augurs  alone,  their  scruples  were  a 
pretext  for  the  government  to  put  off  an  inconve- 
nient assembly.  Yet  in  early  times  the  augurs 
were  not  the  mere  tools  of  the  government,  but 
formed  by  themselves,  as  is  the  case  in  almost  all 
oligarchies,  an  important  portion  of  the  Roman 
state.  The  terrors  of  religion,  which  the  senate 
and  patricians  used  against  the  plebs,  must  often 

1.  (Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  9.)— 2.  (Cic,  Phil.,  ii.,  32.)— 3  'Cn-„  D« 
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oave  been  turned  against  themselves,  especially 
during  the  period  when  the  college  enjoyed  an  ab- 
solute control  over  the  election  of  its  own  members. 
Under  the  kings,  the  story  of  Attus  Naevius  seems 
to  testily  the  independence  of  the  augurs.  During 
many  centuries  their  power  was  supported  by  the 
voice  of  public  opinion.  Livy  tells  us  that  the  first 
military  tribunes  abdicated  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
cree of  the  augurs ;  and,  on  another  occasion,  the 
college  boldly  declared  the  plebeian  dictator,  M.  C. 
Marcellus,  to  be  irregularly  created.1  It  was  urged 
by  the  patricians,  and  half  believed  by  the  plebeians 
themselves,  that  the  auspices  would  be  profaned  by 
the  admission  of  the  plebs  to  the  rights  of  intermar- 
riage or  the  higher  magistracies  With  the  consul- 
ship the  plebeians  must  have  obtained  the  higher 
auspices ;  yet,  as  the  magistrates  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  dependant  on  the  augurs,  the  plebs  woold 
not  be,  in  this  respect,  on  a  level  With  the  patricians 
until  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian  law.  During  the 
civil  wars,  the  augurs  were  employed  by  both  par- 
ties as  political  tools.  Cicero'  laments  the  neglect 
and  decline  of  the  art  in  his  day.  The  college  of 
augurs  was  finally  abolished  by  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius  ;'  but  so  deeply  was  the  superstition  rooted, 
that,  even  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  Christian 
bishop  found  it  necessary  to  issue  an  edict  against 
it* 

For  a  view  of  the  Roman  augurs,  which  derives 
them  from  Etruria,  see  Miiller's  Etrusher,  iii.,  5. 

I.  AUGUSTA'LES  (sc.  ludi,  also  called  Augus- 
talia,  sc.  certamina.  ludtcra,  and  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters and  in  Greek  inscriptions,  lefjaara,  letuat/xa, 
kiryovoTu'Ma)  were  games  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Augustus  at  Rome  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  a  quin- 
quennial festival  (travr/yvpic  irevTeT7/t>i()  was  institu- 
ted ;  and  the  birthday  (yevidXia)  of  Augustus,  as 
well  as  that  on  which  the  victory  was  announced  at 
Rome,  were  regarded  as  festival  days.*  In  the 
irovinces,  also,  in  addition  to  temples  and  altars, 
juinquennial  games  were  instituted  in  almost  every 
lown.'  On  his  return  from  Rome  to  Greece,  in 
B.C.  19,  after  being  absent  from  Italy  for  two  years, 
the  day  o.i  which  he  returned  was  made  a  festival, 
and  called  Augustalia.'  The  Roman  equites  were 
accustomed,  of  their  own  accord,  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  Augustus  in  every  alternate  year  and 
the  praetors,  before  any  decree  had  been  passed  for 
the  purpose,  were  also  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting 
games  every  year  in  honour  of  Augustus.  Accord- 
ing to  Dion  Cassius,'  it  was  not  till  B  O.  11  that 
the  augustalia  were  established  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate ;  by  which  augustalia  he  appears,  from  the 
connexion  of  the  passage,  to  mean  the  festival  cel- 
ebrated on  the  birthday  of  August  us  This  account 
seems,  however,  to  be  at  variance  with  the  state- 
ment of  Tacitus,  who  speaks  of  the  augustales  as 
first  commenced  in  the  reign  ol  Tiberius  [ludot  Au- 
gustales tunc  pritnum  caiplos  lurlmvit  discordia'0),  to 
reconcile  which  passage  with  the  one  quoted  from 
Dion  Cassius,  I.ipsius,  without  M.S.  authority,  chan- 
ged cctplus  into  capia  ;  but  Tacitus  apparently  uses 
this  expression  on  account  of  the  formal  recognition 
of  the  games,  which  was  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,"  and  thus  speaks  of  thern  as 
first  established  at  that  tune  They  were  exhibit- 
ed annually  in  the  circus,  at  first  by  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebes,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  but  afterward  by  the  praetor  peregrinrs." 
Hicse  games  continued  tr  be  exhibited  in  the  time 
of  Dion  Cassius,  that  is,  about  A.D  230."  
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The  augustales  or  augustalia  at  Neapolis  (Na 
pies;  were  celebrated  with  great  splendour.  Thej 
were  instituted  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus,1  and 
were  celebrated  every  five  years.  According  to 
Strabo,*  who  speaks  of  these  games  without  men- 
tioning their  name,  they  rivalled  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  the  Grecian  festivals  They  consisted  o! 
gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  and  lasted  for  sev- 
eral days.'  At  these  games  the  Emperor  Claudiut 
brought  forward  a  Greek  comedy,  and  received  the 
prize.* 

Augustalia  {2c6aara)  were  also  celebrated  at  Al- 
exandrea,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  in  Gruter  ;* 
and  in  this  city  there  was  a  magnificent  temple  to 
Augustus  ('ZeCaoreiov,  Augustale).  We  find  men- 
tion of  Augustalia  in  numerous  other  places,  as  Per- 
gamus,  iS'ieomedia,  &c. 

II.  AUGUSTA'LES  were  an  order  of  priests  in 
the  municipia,  who  were  appointed  by  Augustus, 
and  selected  from  the  libertini,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  attend  to  the  religious  rites  connected  with  tne 
worship  of  the  Lares  and  Penates,  which  Augustus 
put  in  places  where  two  or  more  ways  met  (in  com- 
pitis*).  The  name  of  this  order  of  priests  occurs 
frequently  in  inscriptions,  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  Augustales  formed,  in  most  municipia,  a  kind 
of  corporation,  of  which  the  first  six  in  importance 
had  the  title  of  sevin,  and  the  remainder  that  of 
compitalts  Larum  Aug.1  It  has  been  maintained 
by  some  modern  writers  that  these  augustales-Vere 
civil  magistrates ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  Re- 
lieving that  their  duties  were  entirely  of  a  religious 
nature.  The  office,  which  was  called  Augustalitas, 
was  looked  upon  as  honourable,  and  was  mach 
sought  after  by  the  more  wealthy  libertini ;  '.nd  it 
appears  that  the  decuriones  in  the  municip^  were 
accustomed  to  sell  the  dignity,  since  we  fir  d  it  re- 
corded in  an  inscription  that  the  office  h  id  been 
conferred  gratuitously  upon  an  individual  on  account 
of  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred  i  pon  the 
town  (ordo  decuriunum  oh  mcrtta  ejus  hoi«rrcm  Au- 
guslalilalts  graluilum  decrcvit*).  The  number  of 
augustales  in  each  municipium  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  limitation  ;  and  it  seems  that,  in 
course  of  time,  almost  all  the  respectable  libertini 
in  every  municipium  belonged  to  the  order,  which 
thus  formed  a  middle  class  between  the  decuriones 
and  plebs,  like  the  equestrian  order  at  Rome.  We 
find  in  the  inscriptions  of  many  municipia  that  the 
decuriones,  seviri  or  augustales,  and  plebp,,  are 
mentioned  together,  as  if  they  were  the  three  pnn- 
cipal  classes  into  which  the  communitv  was  div> 
ded  ' 

The  augustales  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking 
should  be  carelully  distinguished  fro.ii  the  sudales 
Augustales,  who  were  an  order  of  priests  instituted 
by  Tiberius  to  attend  to  the  worship  ol  Augustus." 
They  were  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  ppn'Mjial 
persons  of  Rome,  and  were  twenty-one  in  number, 
to  which  were  added  Tiberius,  Drusus,  Claudius, 
and  Germanicus."  They  were  also  called  sacerdutet 
Augustales  ;l*  and  sometimes  simply  Augustales." 
It  appears  that  similar  priests  were  appointed  to  at- 
tend to  the  worship  ol  other  emperors  alter  then 
decease  ;  and  we  accordingly  find,  in  inscriptions, 
mention  made  of  the  lodcdes  Flavn,  Hadnanalej, 
Allium,  Antomm,  &.C.'* 

It  appears  that  the  famines  Augustales  ought  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  sudales  Augustales  We 
find  that  Oamincs  and  sacerdotes  were  appointed 
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(Sunt.,  Cloud.,  It.  — Coin  par.'  Dion,  li.,fl.)  — 5.  (310,  2)  —  8 

(S.  hoi.  in  Hot.,  Snt.,  II.,  in.,  281.)— 7.  (Orelli, I  nacr  S9to>.— 

Com  pan  Patron.,  Sat.,  r..  30.)— 8.  (Orolli,  3213.)— J.  (Orrlh. 
3039.)  — 10.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i„  54.  —  Com  pare  Orel..,  Iimcnp. 
2300.  2367,  &c.)— II.  (Tacit.,  1.  c.)  — 12.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  11.,  81.1 
—  13.  (Tacit.,  lliat..  ii.,  05.)  — 14.  (Orelli,  /nacnp.,  2371,  <ke.) 
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in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus  to  attend  to  his  worship ; 
■Hit  we  have  the  express  statements  of  Suetonius 
and  Dion  Cassius  that  this  worship  was  confined 
to  the  provinces,  and  was  not  practised  in  Rome, 
or  in  an)'  part  of  Italy,  during  the  lifetime  of  Au- 
gustus.' Women  even  were  appointed  priestesses 
of  Augustus,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  in  Gru- 
ter this  practice  probably  took  its  origin  from  the 
appointment  of  Livia,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to 
be  priestess  to  her  deceased  husband."  It  seems 
probable  that  the  sodales  Augustales  were  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  worship,  but  that  the 
flamines  Augustales  were  the  persons  who  actually 
offered  the  sacrifices  and  performed  the  other  sacred 
rites.  A  member  of  the  sodales  Augustales  was 
sometimes  a  flamen  also  (Neroni  Ceesari,  Jianuni 
Augustali,  sodali  Augustali*) ;  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  flamines  were  appointed  by  the  sodales. 

AUGUSTUS.    (Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

AUL^EUM.    (Vid.  Sipariom,  Tapes,  Velum  ) 

*AULO'PIAS  (avkumae),  a  large  fish,  of  which 
(Elian  gives  an  interesting  account.  Rondelet  re- 
fers it  to  the  genus  Labrus,  or  Wrasse,  but  Adams 
thinks  it  much  more  probable  that  it  was  a  species 
of  Squalus,  or  Shark. 

AULOS  (avXos),  a  wind  instrument  played  with 
the  fingers.  It  consisted  of  several  parts  :  yA&rrtf 
or  yfajTra,  the  mouthpiece,  which  was  taken  off 
when  not  used,  and  kept  in  a  case  (yXuTroKo/ieiov) ; 
inoyluTTis,  the  under  part  of  the  mouthpiece,  often 
put  for  the  mouthpiece  itself;  i'K/ioi,  pieces  of  wood 
or  bone  inserted  in  the  TpvirijfiaTa  or  openings,  and 
pushed  aside,  or  up  and  down,  so  as  to  narrow  or 
extend  the  compass  of  the  scale  at  pleasure ; 
6(j>61.ficov,  similar  to  fifyof,  but  inserted  in  the  mouth- 
piece so  as  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  instrument 
wht  n  required  :  it  is  often  confounded  with  dtyoc 
and  yXCtTra  B6u6vi;  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  with  5X/io<; :  according  to  Hesychius,  it  was 
also  a  kind  of  avX6(.  4>op6ela  was  not  a  part  of  the 
at>A6j,  but  a  strap  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
with  a  hole  in  front  fitting  to  the  mouthpiece.  ( Vid. 
Phorbeia.*)  For  an  account  of  the  different  sorts 
of  avloi,  see  Tibia  ;  and  for  the  character  of  flute 
music,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  different  modes, 
see  Musica. 

AU'REUS    (Vid.  Aurdm.) 

AURI'GA.    (Vid.  Circus  ) 

♦AURIPIGMENTUM.    (Vid.  Arsenicum.) 

AURUM  (xpvo°s).  Gold.  It  is  stated  under  Ab- 
gentuh,  that  as  late  as  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  had  no  gold  coin- 
age. It  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  the  Anti- 
gone* that  in  the  time  of  Sophocles  gold  was  rare 
at  Athens.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece, 
though  gold  was  by  no  means  unknown,  it  appears 
to  have  been  obtained  chiefly  through  the  Greek 
cities  ot  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  islands,  which 
possessed  it  in  abundance.  The  Homeric  poems 
speak  constantly  of  gold  being  laid  up  in  treasuries, 
and  used  in  large  quantities  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
nament ;  but  this  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  Homer  was  an  Asiatic  Greek.  The 
chief  places  from  which  the  Greeks  procured  their 
gold  were  India,  Arabia,  Armenia,  Colchis,  and 
Troas.  It  was  found  mixed  with  the  sands  of  the 
Pactolus  and  other  rivers. 

Greek  Gold  Money. — The  time  when  gold  was 
liret  coined  at  Athens  is  very  uncertain.  Aristoph- 
anes speaks  in  the  Frogs  (406  B.C.)  of  to  naivbv 
Xpvotov,  "  the  new  gold  money,'"  which  he  imme- 
diately afterward  calls  Kovripa  xa/Ui'a."   The  scho- 

1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  10.— Suet.,  Octav.,  52.— Dion,  li.,  20.)— 
f.  (S20,  10.)— 3.  (Dion,  lvi.,  46.)— 4.  (Orelli,  Inscrip.,  2366, 
2368.) — 5.  (Hesych.  in  vocibus. — Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  67. — Sal- 
inas., Plin.  Exer.,  p.  120,  a.  6.— Bartholini,  De  Tibiis,  p.  62.)— 
8  »»..  1038.)— 7  (v.,  719.)— 8.  (v..  724  > 
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liast  on  this  passage  stales  that  in  tie  pieccding 
year  the  golden  statues  of  Victor)  had  been  coined 
into  money,  and  he  quotes  Hellanicus  and  Philo- 
chorus  as  authorities  for  this  statement.  It  would 
appear  from  the  language  both  of  Aristophanes  and 
the  scholiast,  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  Athens  at  the  time  (it  was  the  yeai 
before  the  battle  of  ^Egospotami),  that  this  was  a 
greatly  debased  gold  coinage,  struck  to  meet  a  par- 
ticular exigency.  This  matter  is  distinct  from  the 
general  question  respecting  the  Athenian  gold  coin- 
age, for  the  Attic  money  was  proverbial  for  its 
purity  ,  and  the  grammarians,  who  state  that  Athens 
had  a  gold  coinage  at  an  early  period,  speak  of  it  as 
very  pure.  There  are  other  passages  in  Aristopha- 
nes in  which  gold  money  is  spoken  of,  but  in  them 
he  is  referring  to  Persian  money,  which  is  known 
to  have  been  imported  into  Athens  before  the  Athe- 
nians had  any  gold  coinage  of  their  own;  and  even 
this  seems  to  have  been  a  rarity.1  Demosthenes 
always  uses  apyvplov  for  money,  except  when  he  is 
speaking  of  foreign  gold.  In  the  speech  against 
Phormio,  where  he  repeatedly  uses  the  word  xpv- 
aiov,  we  are  expressly  told  what  was  the  money  he 
referred  to,  namely,  120  staters  of  Cyzicus.*  Isoc- 
rates,  who  uses  the  word  in  the  same  way,  speaks 
in  one  passage  of  buying  gold  money  (xpvauveiv)  in 
exchange  for  silver.'  In  many  passages  of  the 
orators,  gold  money  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
imported  from  Persia  and  Macedonia.  If  we  look 
at  the  Athenian  history,  we  find  that  the  silver 
mines  at  Laurion  were  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  treasures  possessed  by  the  state ;  but  no 
such  mention  is  made  of  gold.  Thucydides,*  in 
enumerating  the  money  in  the  Athenian  treasury  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  does  not 
mention  gold  ;  and  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  money 
of  Athens  in  a  manner  which  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  it  had  no  gold  coinage  in  his  time.*  The 
mines  of  Scaptehyle,  in  Thrace,  were  indeed 
worked  some  years  before  this  period,'  but  the  gold 
procured  from  them  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
coined,  but  to  have  been  laid  up  in  the  treasury  in 
the  form  of  counters  ((pSoides7).  Foreign  gold  coin 
was  often  brought  into  the  treasury,  as  some  of  the 
allies  paid  their  tribute  in  money  of  Cyzicus.  The 
gold  money  thus  introduced  may  have  been  allowed 
to  circulate,  while  silver  remained  the  current 
money  of  the  state. 

The  character  of  the  Attic  gold  coins  now  in  ex 
istence,  and  their  small  number  (about  a  dozen),  is 
a  strong  proof  against  the  existence  of  a  gold  cur- 
rency at  Athens  at  an  early  period.  There  are 
three  Attic  staters  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one 
in  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  Glasgow,  which  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  are  genuine ;  their  weights 
agree  exactly  with  the  Attic  standard.  In  the 
character  of  the  impression,  they  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  old  Attic  silver  ;  but  they  differ 
from  it  by  the  absence  of  the  thick,  bulky  form,  and 
the  high  relief  of  the  impression  which  is  seen  in 
the  old  silver  of  Athens,  and  in  the  old  gold  coins 
of  other  states.  In  thickness,  volume,  and  the 
depth  of  the  die  from  which  they  were  struck,  they 
closely  resemble  the  Macedonian  coinage.  Now, 
as  upon  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  gold 
became  plentiful  in  Greece,  and  was  coined  in  largn 
quantities  by  the  Macedonian  kings,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  Athens,  like  other  Grecian  states, 
may  have  followed  their  example,  and  issued  a  gold 
coinage  in  imitation  of  her  ancient  silver.  On  the 
whole,  it  appears  most  probable  that  gold  money 

1.  (Vid.  Aristoph.,  Acharn.,  T.,  102,  10R— Equit., 470 
—  Av.,  v.,  574.)  —  2.  (p.  914.  —  Compare  bis  speech,  npdt 
Aoicp/r.,  p.  935.)  —  3.  (Trapezit.,  p.  367.)  -4.  (ii.,  IS.)  — S 
(Vectigal,  iv.,  10.)— 6.  (Tsucyd.,  iv.,  105.)— 7.  (Bockh.  !• 
scrip.,  vol  i.,  p.  145,  146.) 
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«a»  not  coined  at  Athens  in  the  period  between 
Pericles  and  Alexander  the  Great,  if  we  except  the 
•olitary  issue  of  debased  gold  in  the  year  407. 

A  question  similar  to  that  just  discussed  arises 
with  respect  to  other  Greek  states,  which  we  know 
10  have  had  a  silver  currency,  but  of  which  a  few 
gold  coins  are  found.  This  is  the  case  with  JEgina, 
Thebes,  Argos,  Carystus  in  Euba  a,  Acarnania,  and 
/Etolia.  But  of  these  coins,  all  except  two  bear 
evident  marks,  in  their  weight  or  workmanship,  of 
belonging  to  a  period  not  earlier  than  Alexander 
the  Great.  There  is  great  reason,  therefore,  to 
believe  that  no  gold  coinage  existed  in  Greece 
Proper  before  the  time  of  that  monarch. 

But  from  a  very  early  period  the  Asiatic  nations, 
and  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  as  well  as  Sicily  and  Cyrene,  possessed  a 
gold  coinage,  which  was  more  or  less  current  in 
Greece.  Herodotus1  says  that  the  Lydians  were 
the  first  who  coined  gold,  and  the  stater  of  Croesus 
appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  gold  coin  known 
to  the  Greeks.  The  Dane  was  a  Persian  coin. 
Staters  of  Cyzicus  and  Phocaea  had  a  considerable 
currency  in  Greece.  There  was  a  gold  coinage  in 
Samos  as  early  as  the  time  of  Polycrates.a  The 
islands  cf  Siphnus  and  Thasos,  which  possessed 
gold  mines,  appear  to  have  had  a  gold  coinage  at 
an  early  period.  In  most  of  the  coins  of  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  the  metal  is  very  base.  The 
Macedonian  gold  coinage  came  into  circulation  in 
Greece  in  the  time  of  Philip,  and  continued  in  use 
till  the  subjection  of  Greece  to  the  Romans.  (Vid. 
Dariccs,  States.) 

Roman  Gold  Money. — The  standard  gold  coin 
of  Rome  was  the  aureus  nummus,  or  denarius  aure- 
us, which,  according  to  Pliny,*  was  first  coined  62 
years  after  the  first  silver  coinage  (md.  Argentum), 
that  is,  in  the  year  207  B.C.  The  lowest  denomi- 
nation was  the  serupulum,  which  was  made  equal 
to  20  sestertii.  The  weight  of  the  serupulum,  as 
determined  by  Mr.  Hi*..  r?y,*  was  18  06  grs.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  are  gold  coins  of  one,  two, 
three,  and  four  scrupuU,  the  weights  of  which  are 
17  2,  34  5,  51  8,  and  68  V  grains  respectively.  They 
bear  a  head  of  Mars  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
an  eagle  standing  on  a  thunderbolt,  and  beneath 
the  inscription  "  Roma.''  The  first  has  the  mark 
xx  (20  sestertii)  ;  the  stcond,  xxxx  (40  sestertii) : 
the  third.  (60  sestertii).  Of  the  last  we  sub- 
join an  engraving : 


Pliny  adds,  that  afterward  aurei  were  coined  of 
40  to  the  pound,  which  weight  was  diminished,  till, 
under  Nero  (the  reading  of  this  word  is  doubtful), 
they  were  45  to  the  pound.  This  change  is  sup- 
posed, from  an  examination  of  extant  specimens, 
to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar. 
The  estimated  full  weight  of  the  aurei  of  40  to  the 
pound  is  1301  grains  ;  of  those  of  45  to  the  pound, 
115  64  grains.  No  specimens  exist  which  come  up 
to  the  130  1  grains;  the  heaviest  known  is  one  of 
Pompey,  which  weighs  128  2  grains.  The  average 
of  the  gold  coins  of  Julius  Caesar  is  fixed  by  Le- 
Ironne  at  125  OS  grains,  those  of  Nero,  116  39 
grains.  Though  the  weight  of  the  aureus  was 
dimini?jed,  its  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  de- 
narius remained  aoout  the  same,  namely,  as  2  :  1 
(or  rather,  perhaps,  as  2  1  :  1).  Therefore,  since 
the  standard  weight  of  the  denarius,  under  the 
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early  emperors,  was  60  grains,  that  of  the  aureus 
should  be  120.  The  average  weight  of  the  aurei 
of  Augustus,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  121*26 
grains  :  and  as  the  weight  was  afterward  dimin 
ished,  we  may  take  the  average  at  120  grains. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  intentional  alloy  in 
the  Roman  gold  coins,  but  they  generally  contained 
a  small  portion  of  native  silver.  The  average  alloy 
is  sis- 

The  aureus  of  the  Roman  emperors,  therefore, 
contained  555=  4  of  a  grain  of  alloy,  and,  there- 
fore, 119  6  grains  of  pure  gold.  Now  a  sovereign 
contains  113  12  grains  of  pure  gold.  Therefore  the 
value  of  the  aureus  in  terms  of  the  sovereign  ia 
fff:A=l  0564=1/.  1*.  Id.  and  a  little  more  than 
a  halfpenny.  This  is  its  value  according  to  the 
present  worth  of  gold ;  but  its  current  value  in 
Rome  was  different  from  this,  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  worth  of  the  metal.  The  aureus 
passed  for  25  denarii ;  therefore,  the  denarius  being 
8$d.,  it  was  worth  17s.  8ld.  The  ratio  of  the 
value  of  gold  to  that  of  silver  is  given  in  the  arti- 
cle Argentum. 

The  following  cut  represents  an  aureus  of  Au- 
gustus in  the  British  Museum,  which  weighs  121 
grains : 


Alexander  Severus  coined  pieces  of  one  half  an 
one  third  of  the  aureus,  called  semissis  and  tremi 
sis,1  after  which  time  the  aureus  was  called  solidw 

Constantine  the  Great  coined  aurei  of  72  to  th 
pound,  at  which  standard  the  coin  remained  to  th 
end  of  the  Empire.* 

AURUM  CORONA'RIUM.  When  a  general  ii 
a  Roman  province  had  obtained  a  victory,  it  wai 
the  custom  for  the  cities  in  his  own  provinces,  and 
for  those  from  the  neighbouring  states,  to  send 
golden  crowns  to  him,  which  were  carried  before 
him  in  his  triumph  at  Rome.*  This  practice  ap- 
pears to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  ;  foi 
Chares  relates,  in  his  history  of  Alexander,*  thai 
after  the  conquest  of  Persia,  crowns  were  sent  to 
Alexander  which  amounted  to  the  weight  of  10,500 
talents.  The  number  of  crowns  which  were  sent 
to  a  Roman  general  was  sometimes  very  great. 
Cn.  Manlius  had  200  crowns  carried  before  him  in 
the  triumph  which  he  obtained  on  account  of  his 
conquest  of  the  Gauls  in  Asia.*  In  the  time  of 
Cicero,  it  appears  to  have  been  usual  for  the  cities 
of  the  provinces,  instead  of  sending  crowns  on  oc- 
casion of  a  victory,  to  pay  money,  which  was  called 
aurum  coronarium..*  This  offering,  which  was  at 
first  voluntary,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  regular 
tribute,  and  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  exacted 
by  the  governors  of  the  provinces  even  when  no 
victory  had  been  gained.  By  a  law  of  Julius  Cae- 
sar,' it  was  provided  that  the  aurum  coronarium 
should  not  he  given  unless  a  triumph  was  decreed  ; 
but  under  the  emperors  it  was  exacted  on  many 
other  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  adoption  of 
Antoninus  Pius.*  It  continued  to  be  collected,  ap- 
parently as  a  part  of  the  revenue,  in  the  time  of 
Valentinian  anil  Theodosius.* 


1.  (L&mpnd.,  Alex.  Sot.,  c.  89.)— 2.  (Cod.  x.,  tit.  70,  •.  S — 
Huisaj  on  Ancient  Weight*  and  Money. — Wurm,  De  Pond., 
Ac.) — 3.  (Lit.,  xxrriii.,  37;  xxxn.,  7.— Fentun,  i.  t.  Tnamr 
phalei  Corona.)— 4.  (up.  Athen  iii.,  p.  S39,  A.) — S.  (Lit, 
mil.,  7.)— C.  (Cic,  Leg.  Agr.,  ii.,  22.— Anl.  Cell.,  t.,  «.- 
Monnm.  Anryr.)— 7.  (Cic.  in  P»,  o.  37. '— 8.  (CepiuJin.,  Anto> 
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Servius  says1  that  aurum  coronanum  was  a  sum 
of  money  exacted  from  conquered  nations,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  lives  of  the  citizens  being  spared  ; 
but  this  statement  does  not  appear  to  be  correct. 

AURUM  LUSTRA'LE  was  a  tax  imposed  by 
Constantine,  according  to  Zosimus,'  upon  all  mer- 
chants and  traders,  which  was  payable  at  every 
lustrum,  or  every  four  years,  and  not  at  every  five, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  original 
length  of  the  lustrum.  This  tax  was  also  called 
mri  et  argenti  collalio  or  prcestatio,  and  thus,  in 
Greek,  i]  ovvreXeia  rj  row  xPvoaPV>P0V-3  It  appears 
from  an  inscription  in  Gruter*  that  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct officer  appointed  to  collect  this  tax  (auri  lus- 
tralis  coactor). 

AUSPICIUM  originally  meant  a  sign  from  birds. 
The  word  is  derived  from  avis,  and  the  root  spec. 
As  the  Roman  religion  was  gradually  extended  by 
additions  from  Greece  and  Etruria,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  was  widened,  so  as  to  include  any  super- 
natural sign.  The  chief  difference  between  auspi- 
tium  and  augurium  seems  to  have  been,  that  the 
latter  term  is  never  applied  to  the  spectio  of  the 
magistrate.    (Vid.  Augur.) 

Whoever  has  thought  on  this  part  of  the  Roman 
religion  cannot  but  feel  astonished  at  its  exceeding 
simplicity.  The  rudest  observations  on  the  instinct 
of  birds,  such  as  the  country  people  make  in  all 
ages,  were  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  belief. 
The  system  outlived  the  age  for  which  it  was 
adapted  and  in  which  it  arose.  lis  duration  may 
be  attributed  to  its  convenience  as  a  political  in- 
strument :  at  length,  as  learning  and  civilization  in- 
creased, it  ceased  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light. 

Yet,  simple  as  the  system  appears,  of  its  innu- 
merable details  only  a  faint  outline  can  be  given.' 
Birds  were  divided  into  two  classes,  oscines  and 
vrapetes ;  the  former  gave  omens  by  singing,  the 
latter  by  their  flight  and  the  motion  of  their  wings. 
Every  motion  of  every  bird  had  a  different  mean- 
ing, according  to  the  different  circumstances  or 
times  of  the  year  when  it  was  observed.  Many 
signs  were  supposed  to  be  so  obvious,  that  any,  not 
Winded  by  fate,  might  understand  them ;  and  much 
was  not  reducible  to  any  rule,  the  meaning  of  which 
could  only  be  detected  by  the  discrimination  of  au- 
gurs. 

Another  division  of  birds  was  into  dextrce  and 
tinistrat,  about  the  meaning  of  which  some  difficulty 
has  arisen,  from  a  confusion  of  Greek  and  Roman 
notions  in  the  writings  of  the  classics.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  generally  agreed  that  auspicious 
signs  came  from  the  east ;  but  as  the  Greek  priest 
turned  his  face  to  the  north,  the  east  was  on  his 
right  hand ;  the  Roman  augur,  with  his  face  to  the 
south,  had  the  east  on  his  left.  The  confusion  was 
farther  increased  by  the  euphemisms  common  to 
both  nations  ;  and  the  rule  itself  was  not  universal, 
at  least  with  the  Romans  :  the  jay  when  it  appeared 
on  the  left,  the  crow  on  the  right,  being  thought  to 
give  sure  omens.* 

The  auspices  were  taken  before  a  marriage,'  be- 
f>re  entering  on  an  expedition,*  before  the  passing 
of  laws  or  election  of  magistrates,  or  any  other  im- 
portant occasion,  whether  public  or  private.  Can- 
didates for  public  offices  used. to  sleep  without  the 
walls  on  the  night  before  the  election,  that  they 
might  take  the  auspices  before  daylight.  In  early 
times,  such  was  the  importance  attached  to  them, 
that  a  soldier  was  released  from  the  military  oath 
if  the  auspices  had  not  been  duly  performed. 

1.  (In  Virg.,  vEn.,  vni.,721.)— 2.  (ii.,  38.)— 3.  (Cod.  11,  tit.  1. 
— Cod.  Theodos.,  13,  tit.  1.)— 4.  (p.  347,  n.  4.)— 5.  ( Vid.  Niphus, 
De  Auguriis — Bulengre,  De  Aug. — Dempster,  Antiq.  Rom.,  lib. 
ui.;— 0.  (Hor.,  Od.,  III.,  xxvii.,  11-16.— Ep.,  I.,  vii.,  52. — Virg., 
.Bn.,  11.,  693.— Eclog.,  ix.,  15.— Persius,  Sat.,  v.,  114.)— 7  (Cic. 
Our.,  !  1.1—8  '"lut  Marc.  Crass.) 
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The  commander-in-chief  of  an  army  received  iu« 
auspices,  together  with  the  imperium,  and  a  war 
was  therefore  said  to  be  carried  on  ductu  et  auspicie 
imperatoris,  even  if  he  were  absent  from  the  army  ; 
and  thus,  if  the  legatus  gained  a  victory  in  the 
absence  of  his  commander,  the  latter,  and  not  his 
deputy,  was  honoured  by  a  triumph. 

The  ordinary  manner  of  taking  the  auspkcs  was 
as  follows :  The  augur  went  out  before  the  dawn 
of  day,  and,  sitting  in  an  open  place,  with  his  head 
veiled,  marked  out  with  a  wand  (lituus)  the  divis- 
ions of  the  heavens.  Next  he  declared,  in  a  sol 
emn  form  of  words,  the  limits  assigned,  making 
shrubs  or  trees,  called  tesqua,1  his  boundary  on  earth 
correspondent  to  that  in  the  sky.  The  templum 
augurale,  which  appears  to  have  included  both,  was 
divided  into  four  parts  :  those  to  the  east  and  west 
were  termed  sinistra  and  dextrm ;  to  the  north  and 
south,  anticm  and  postica.  (Vid.  Agrimensores  ) 
If  a  breath  of  air  disturbed  the  calmness  of  the 
heavens  (si  silentium  non  esset"),  the  auspices  could 
not  be  taken,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,3  it  was  for 
this  reason  the  augurs  carried  lanterns  open  to  the 
wind.  After  sacrificing,  the  augur  offered  a  prayei 
for  the  desired  signs  to  appear,  repeating,  after  an 
inferior  minister,  a  set  form :  unless  the  first  ap- 
pearances were  confirmed  by  subsequent  ones,  they 
were  insufficient.  If,  in  returning  home,  the  augur 
came  to  a  running  stream,  he  again  repeated  a 
prayer,  and  purified  himself  in  its  waters  ;  other- 
wise the  auspices  were  held  to  be  null. 

Another  method  of  taking  the  auspices,  more 
usual  on  military  expeditions,  was  from  the  feeding 
of  birds  confined  in  a  cage,  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  pullarius.  An  ancient  decree  of  the  col- 
lege of  augurs  allowed  the  auspices  to  be  taken 
from  any  bird.4  When  all  around  seemed  favour- 
able (silentio  facto,  h.  e.  quod  omni  vitio  caret),  either 
at  dawn'  or  in  the  evening,  the  pullarius  opened 
the  cage,  and  threw  to  the  chickens  pulse,  or  a  kind 
of  soft  cake.  If  they  refused  to  come  out,'  or  to 
eat,  or  uttered  a  cry  (occinerent),  or  beat  their  wings, 
or  flew  away,  the  signs  were  considered  unfavour- 
able, and  the  engagement  was  delayed.  On  the 
contrary,  if  they  ate  greedily,  so  that  something  fell 
and  struck  the  earth  (tripudium  solistimum,''  tripu- 
dium  quasi  terripavium,  solistimum,  from  solum,  the 
latter  part  of  the  word  probably  from  the  root  of  sti- 
mulo),  it  was  held  a  favourable  sign.  Two  othei 
kinds  of  tripudia  are  mentioned  by  Festus,  the  tri- 
pudium oscinum,  from  the  cry  of  birds,  and  sonivium, 
from  the  sound  of  the  pulse  falling  to  the  ground.* 

The  place  where  the  auspices  were  taken,  called 
auguraculum,  augurale,  or  auguratorium,  was  open 
to  the  heavens :  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  these 
was  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  regular  station  for  the 
observations  of  augurs.  Sometimes  the  auspices 
were  taken  in  the  Capitol,  or  in  the  pomoerium.  Ir 
the  camp,  a  place  was  set  apart  to  the  right  of  the 
general's  tent.9  On  other  occasions,  when  the 
auspices  were  taken  without  the  walls,  the  augui 
pitched  a  tent  after  a  solemn  form  :  if  he  repassed 
the  pomoerium  without  taking  the  auspices,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  tent  should  be  taken  down  and 
dedicated  anew.10 

The  lex  ^Elia  and  Fufia  provided  that  no  assem- 
blies of  the  people  should  be  held,  nisi  prius  de  calc 
servalum  esset.11  It  appears  to  have  confirmed  to 
the  magistrates  the  power  of  obnunciatio,  or  of  inter- 
posing a  veto.    (  Vid.  Augur.) 

Auspicia  were  said  to  be  clivia,  prohibitory,  impt 

1.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  4.)— 2.  (Cic,  De  Div.,  ii.,  31  ) 
—3.  (Qmest.  Rom.)— 4.  (Cic,  De  Div.,  ii.,  34.)— 5.  (Lit.,  x. 
40.)— 6.  (Val.  Max.,  i.,  4  )— 7.  (Cic,  De  Div.,  ii.,  34.)  -8.  (Cic 
Ep.  ad  Fam.,  vi.,  6. — Serv.  in  Ma.,  iii.,  90 :  "  Tremere  nmnii 
visa  repente.") — 9.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  13.) — 10.  (Val.  Max.,  .,  1 ; 
—11.  (Cic,  Pro  Sextio,  c.  17.— Pro  Ve t .  c.  9.) 
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rativa  jr  impetnta,  obtained  by  prayer,  opposed  to 
iblativk,  spontaneous  ;  majora  those  of  the  higher, 
ninora  of  the  inferior  magistrates  ;  coacta,  when  the 
:hickens  were  starved  by  the  pullarius  into  giving 
kvourable  signs;1  a  acumimbus,  from  the  bright- 
ness or  sharpness  ot  weapons,  an  art  which  Cice- 
ro* laments  as  lost  in  nis  own  day  ;  juge  ausptcium, 
from  birds  reappearing  in  pairs  ;  pedesire,  from  ani- 
mals ;  cmleste  (dwari^ia),  from  lightning,  &c.  ;  pra- 
ttmdr.e,  before  passing  the  borders  (dta6ar^pia) : 
perenne,  before  crossing  a  river;  viale  (eivodtov), 
an  omeu  in  the  way.' 

Augurium  salutis  was  taken  once  during  the  year, 
and  only  in  time  of  peace,4  to  inquire  of  the  gods 
concerning  the  well-being  of  the  state. 

The  avis  sangualis  (a  kind  of  eagle,  probably  the 
osprey)  was  so  called  from  the  Sabine  god  Sancus, 
as  were  the  Titia.  aves,  according  to  Varro,4  from 
the  Modules  Titii.  Both  were  in  high  esteem  with 
the  augurs.  The  owl,  the  swallow,  the  jay,  the 
woodpecker,  were  almost  always  inauspicious  :  the 
eagle,  the  bird  of  Jupiter,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
generally  a  messenger  of  good,  as  also  the  heron. 
The  crow,  before  a  marriage,  was  considered  an 
omen  of  matrimonial  happiness. 

The  curious  in  such  matters  may  find  a  vast 
number  of  similar  particulars  in  Bulengre,*  which 
is  printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of 
Gra;vius. 

•AUSTERA'LIS,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Apuleius, 
and  the  same  with  the  Sisymbrium.  (Vid.  Sisym- 
brium.) 

•AUTACHA'TES  (avraxdrijc ),  a  species  of  Agate, 
which  diffused,  when  burned,  according  to  Pliny,  a 
fragrance  resembling  that  of  myrrh.  Salmasius 
conjectures  stactachatcs,  in  the  text  of  Pliny,  for  au- 
tachaies :  "  Stactachates  sic  dictus,  quod  stactce  odo- 
rem,  id  est  myrrha,  habcret  ustus."  He  has  no  MS. 
authority,  however,  in  his  favour.7 

AUTHEN'TICA.    (Vid.  Novella.) 

AUTHEPSA  (av0bj>yc),  which  literally  means 
"self-boiling"  or  "self-cooking,"  was  the  name  of  a 
vessel,  which  is  supposed  by  Bottiger  to  have  been 
used  for  heating  water,  or  for  keeping  it  hot.  Its 
form  is  not  known  for  certain ;  but  Bottiger*  con- 

t'ectures  that  a  vessel,  which  is  engraved  in  Cay- 
ub,  is  a  specimen  of  an  authepsa.' 

Cicero"  speaks  of  authepsa?  among  other  costly 
Corinthian  and  Delian  vessels.  In  later  times  they 
were  made  of  silver.11  Voss,  in  his  commentary  on 
Catullus,"  compares  this  vessel  with  the  Greek  <t- 
vo'a46i)(,  which  occurs  in  Lucian"  and  Athena?us." 

ATTOMOA'lAZ  TPA+H  (airo/ioUac  ypatf)  was 
the  accusation  of  persons  charged  with  having  de- 
serted and  gone  over  to  the  enemy  during  war. 
There  are  no  speeches  extant  upon  this  subject. 
Petitus,  however,  collects"  from  the  words  of  a 
commentator  upon  Demosthenes  (Ulpian),  that  the 
)unishment  of  this  crime  was  death.  Meier"  awards 
the  presidency  of  the  court  in  which  it  was  tried  to 
the  generals  ;  but  the  circumstance  of  persons  who 
left  the  city  in  tunes  of  danger,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  going  over  to  the  enemy,  being  tried  by  the 
Areiopagu.t  as  traitors  (irpoAoTai11),  will  make  us 
pause  before  we  conclude  that  persons  not  enlisted 
as  soldiers  could  be  indicted  of  this  offence  before  a 
military  tribunal 
AIJTON  OMI  (alrovbpoi)  was  the  name  given  by 

I.  (Cie.,  Do  Dit.,  ii.,  S3.)— J.  (Do  Div.,  by  30  )— 3.  [Hot., 
Od,  III.,  ii.i).  1-7.)— 4.  (Dion,  li.,  p.  -117.)— S.  (Do  Ling.  Lai., 
It.,  1ft ;  tho  initio  with  rifuj,  a  aurt  of  doTo.) — 6.  (Do  Augiim*. 
lib.  ii.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  Dnn.,  54.— Salmm.  in  loc.)— «.  (Sn- 
bina,  vol  ii.,  p.  30.)— 9.  (Rocuoil  d'Antiqmtia,  vol.  n.,  tali  27.) 
-10.  (PV>  Rinc.  Ainer..  c.  46.)— 11.  (I.anipnd.,  Holiognb.,  19  , 
nit  the  reading  m  doubtful.)  — 12.  (p.  3)8.)— 13.  (Loiiph.,  H.)— 
14.  (Caeaubon.  Animadv.  in  Athon.,  in.,  20.) — IS.  (Log.  Alt., 
174.)  — 10.  (Att.  Ptocom.  38«  )  —  17.  (iEech.  in  Ctoi.,  106, 
T»yl. — Lyctirg.,  c  Loners'  > 


the  Greeks  to  those  states  which  were  go \  emeu  bj 
their  own  laws,  and  were  not  subject  to  any  foreign 
power.1  This  name  was  also  given  to  those  cities 
subject  to  the  Romans,  which  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  their  own  laws,  and  elect  their  own  magis- 
trates (Omnes,  suts  legibus  et  judiciis  usa  avrovo- 
ftiav  adepla,  revixerunt*).  This  permission  was  re- 
garded as  a  great  privilege  and  mark  of  honoui  , 
and  we  accordingly  find  it  recorded  on  coins  and 
medals,  as,  for  instance,  on  those  of  Antioch,  AN- 
TIOXEQN  MHTPOIIOA.  ATTONOMOT  ;  on  those 
of  Halicarnassus,  AAIKAPNACCEQN  ATTONO- 
MQN,  and  on'  those  of  many  other  cities.' 

AYTOTEAH2  AIKH.    (Kid.  Dike.) 

AUXILIA'RES.    (Vid.  Socii.) 

AXAMEN'TA.    ( Vid.  Salii.) 

AXI'NE  (ii&vri).    (Vid.  Secoris.) 

AX'ONES  (d|bvEf)  were  wooden  tablets  zi  a 
square  or  pyramidal  form,  made  to  turn  on  an  axis, 
on  which  were  written  the  laws  of  Solon.  They 
were  at  first  preserved  in  the  Acropolis,  but  were 
afterward  placed,  through  the  advice  of  Ephialtes, 
in  the  Agora,  in  order  that  all  persons  might  be  able 
to  read  them.*  According  to  Aristotle,'  they  were 
the  same  as  the  Kvp6peic.  A  small  portion  of  them 
was  preserved  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  (/.  c.)  in  the 
Prytaneum." 

B. 

BABYLO'NICUM,  a  Babylonian  shawl.  The 
splendid  productions  of  the  Babylonian  looms,  which 
appear,  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Joshua,  to  have 
excited  universal  admiration,7  were,  like  the  shawls 
of  modern  Persia,  adorned  both  with  gold  and  with 
variously  coloured  figures.  Hence  Publius  Syrus* 
compares  a  peacock's  train  to  a  figured  Babyloni 
cum,  enriched  with  gold  (plumalo  aureo  Babylonicc). 
Lucretius8  and  Martial10  celebrate  the  magnificence 
of  these  textures,  and  Pliny11  mentions  the  enor- 
mous prices  of  some  which  were  intended  to  serve  as 
furniture  for  triclinia  (tricliniaria  Babylonica).  Nev- 
ertheless, Plutarch  informs  us,  in  his  life  of  the  eldei 
Cato,  that  when  one  of  these  precious  shawls  (M 
6A^a  ruv  notKiXuv  Yia6v\C>viKov)  was  bequeath&l 
to  him,  he  immediately  gave  it  away.  ( Vid.  Pal- 
lium, PeRI8TROMA,  Stragulum.) 

BACCA.    (Vid.  Inauris,  Monile.) 

'BACCAR  or  BACC'ARIS  (jlaKv.  otf),  a  plant 
"  Even  in  ancient  times,"  remarks  A^ams,  "  it  was 
a  matter  of  dispute  what  this  was.  Galen  says 
that  the  term  had  been  applied  both  to  an  herb  and 
a  Lydian  ointment.  Of  modern  authorities,  some 
have  supposed  it  to  be  Clary,  some  Fox-glove,  and 
some  Avens,  or  Bennel ;  but  all  these  opinions  are 
utterly  at  variance  with  its  characters  as  given  by 
Dioscorides."  Dr.  Martyn  remarks  that  many  hold 
it  to  be  spikenard,  but  he  is  rather  inclined  to  iden- 
tify it  with  the  Conyza  of  the  ancients  "  Matthio- 
lus,  in  like  manner,  and  Bauhin,  point  to  the  Cony- 
za sijuarrosa,  L  ;  which  I  think  the  most  probable 
conjecture  that  has  been  formed  respecting  it. 
(hough  it  does  not  satisfy  SprengeL  Dierbach. 
however,  contends  for  its  being  the  Gnnphxlmm 
sanguinrum,  or  Bloody  Cudweed.  Sprengel  i.iake? 
the  '  Baccar'  of  Virgil"  to  have  been  the  Valeriana 
Celttca,  Celtic  Valerian.""  A  species  of  aromatic 
oil  or  unguent  was  made  out  of  the  root  of  the 
Baecar,  called  fiaxxaptvov  fivpov. 

1.  (Thuoyd.,  y„  18,  87.— Xen.,  Hollen.,  T.,  1,  ,  31.)  -2.  (Cio. 
ad  Att.,  ti.,  2.) — 3.  (Spanh.,  Do  Prant.  et  Uaii  Nujniam.,  p. 
7M),Anim.,  1671.)— 4.  (Pint.,  Bol.,38  gchol.  in  A  mtoph .  At  , 
1360  ;  and  Iho  authonttoa  ipioiod  in  Poiit.,  Log  All.,  p  178. 
nnd  Wnchamulh,  l.,  1.  p.  206.)— 5.  (ap.  Plul.,  lol.,  21.J-6 
(Comparo  Pau«.,  L,  18,  »  3.)— 7.  (Jonti.,  vn.,  21  —8.  (an.  Po- 
tron  ,  r.  11.)— 9.  (it.,  1023.)— 10.  (nil.,  28.)— 11.  f«UL  74.)- 
12.  (in.,  44.)— 13.  (mVirg.  Eclog.,  it.,  19.)— 14.  (Virg.,  1.  c.)- 
I5>  (Adnma.  Apnond..a  r     Dillorliock.  Flora  Tlaadrn,  p.  215.) 
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UACCHANA'LIA.    (Vid.  Dionysia.) 

BACULUS,  dim.  BACILLUS,  BACILLUM  (0d*- 
rpov,  oKfjKTpov),  a  staff,  a  walking-stick. 

The  aid  afforded  by  the  fidicrpov  to  the  steps  of 
the  aged  is  recognised  in  the  celebrated  enigma  of 
the  Sphinx,  which  was  solved  by  CEdipus.1  In  his 
old  age,  CEdipus  himself  is  represented  asking  his 
daughter  for  the  same  support :  Ba/crpa  irpompep',  d> 
reisvov.1  When,  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  certain 
of  the  gods  (viz.,  Minerva3  and  Vertuninus*)  as- 
sume the  garb  of  old  women,  they  take  the  baculus 
to  lean  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  an  old  man  in 
Juvenal,6  describing  himself  as  still  hale  and  vig- 
orous, says  that  he  walked  without  a  stick  (nullo 
dextram  subeunte  bacillo). 

If  the  loss  of  sight  was  added  to  infirmity,  the 
staff  was  requisite  for  direction  as  well  as  for  sup- 
port. To  the  blind  seer  Tiresias  one  was  given, 
which  served  him  instead  of  eyes  (jieya  paKTpov* 
oKTj-KTpov'').  Homer  represents  him  as  carrying  it 
even  in  Erebus.8 

A  dutiful  and  affectionate  daughter  is  figuratively 
called  the  staff  of  her  aged  parents.  Thus  Hecuba 
describes  Polyxena  (fldnTpov9),  and  the  same  beau- 
tiful metaphor  is  applied  to  Antigone  and  Ismene, 
the  daughters  of  CEdipus  (aK^nrpu10). 

The  staff  and  wallet  were  frequently  borne  by 
philosophers,  and  were  more  especially  characteris- 
tic of  the  Cynics.    (Vid.  Pera.) 

The  shepherds  also  used  a  straight  staff  as  well 
as  a  crook.  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
gem  in  the  Florentine  cabinet,  shows  the  attire  of  a 
Roman  shepherd  in  the  character  of  Faustulus,  who 
is  contemplating  the  she-wolf  with  Romulus  and 
Remus.  It  illustrates  what  Ovid"  says  of  himself 
in  his  exile : 


Among  the  gods,  -lEsculapius,"  Janus/'  and  oc- 
casionally Somnus,1*  were  represented  as  old  men 
leaning  on  a  staff. 

It  appears  that  the  kings  of  Sparta  carried  a  trun- 
cheon {fia.KTT)p'ia)  as  the  ensign  of  their  authority." 
On  the  occasion  of  one  of  them  lilting  it  up  in  a 
threatening  attitude,  Theniistocles  returned  the  cel- 
ebrated answer,  "Strike,  but  hear."  In  reference 
to  this  custom,  the  truncheon  (humlus)  was  carried 
in  the  hand  by  actors  on  the  Roman  stage.1'  The 
dicasts  at  Athens  received,  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointment, a  (SanTJipta  and  avfitokov  as  a  mark  of 
their  authority." 

Crooked  sticks  were  carried  by  men  of  fashion  at 
Athens  (Patcrr/plat  tCw  okoXiuv  ek  AaKc6al/iovocla). 

As  baculus  was  a  general  term,  its  application  in 
various  specific  senses  is  farther  explained  under 
Litcus,  Pedum,  Sceptbum,  Viboa. 

BAKTE'RIA  (fiaKTvpca).    (Vid.  Baculus.) 

1.  (Apollodor.,  iii.,  5. — Schol.  in  Eurip.,  Phren.,  50.) — 2.  (En- 
rip.,  PhoBn.,  1742.— Compare  1560.)— 3.  (vi.,  27.)— i.  (xiv., 
955  —5.  (Sat.,  iii.,  27.)— 6.  (Callim.,  Lav.  Pall.,  127.)— 7. 
(A»-Xlodor.,  iii.,  6.)— 8.  (Od.,  sd.,  01.)— 9.  (Eurip.,  Hec,  278.)— 
10.  (Soph.,  (Eil.  Col.,  844,  1105.)— 11.  (De  Ponto,  i.,  8.)— 12. 
(Orid,  Met.,  xv.,  655.)— 13.  (Fast.,  i.,  177.)— 14.  (Bas-relief  in 
Villa  Albani.)— 15  (Thncyd.,  viii.,  84.— Duker  in  loc.)  — 16. 
(8net.,  Ner.,  24.)— 17.  (Demosth.,  De  Cor.,  p.  298.— Taylor  in 
loc)— 18.  (Theoor  rest.,  Clrar.,  5.) 
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BiEBIA  ^EMILTA  LEX.  '  (Vid.  Ambitu*., 

*BAlw£'NA  (fdlaiva),  the  Whale.  After  the 
conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  may  have  acquired  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  Balatna  mysticetus,  or  Great  Greenland 
Whale,  and  that  it  may  be  the  Balce.no.  o(  Britain  to 
which  Juvenal1  alludes.  The  ancients  *-ere  also 
acquainted  with  the  Balatna  Phy solus,  the  Gihbar  or 
fin-fish.  ( Vid.  Phvsalus.)  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  tyakawa  of  Aristotle  and  (Elian, 
as  well  as  of  Xenocrates  and  Galen,  was  the  Phy- 
seter  microps,  L.,  the  Cachalot  or  Spermaceti  whale.1 

♦BAL'ANUS  (pakavoc).  I.  A  crustaceous  fiuh 
described  by  Aristotle  and  Xenocrates,  and  which, 
according  to  Coray,  is  the  Lepas  Balanus,  L.,  called 
in  English  the  Barnacle.' 

II.  (Balavoc  /ivpe^iK^),  the  Nut-Ben,  from  which 
a  perfume  was  obtained  by  the  ancients.*  Dioscor- 
ides  says,  "  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  resembling  the 
Myrica,  like  what  is  called  the  Pontic  bean,  the  in- 
ner part  of  which,  when  pressed,  like  bitter  almonds, 
emits  a  liquid  that  is  used  for  preparing  many  oint- 
ments." Moses  Charras  says  of  it,  "  The  Nut-Ben, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Balanus  Myrepsica,  by  the  Ro- 
mans Glans  Unguentaria,  affords  its  oil  by  pressing 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  fruits."  The  tree 
which  furnishes  the  Nut-Ben  has  got  the  name  ol 
Hyperanthera  moringa,  Vahl.,  in  English,  the  Smooth 
Bonduc-tree.  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
Nut-Ben  is  called  also  Myrobalanum  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  a  term  which  it  is  important  that  the 
reader  should  not  confound  with  the  Myrobalans  of 
the  Arabians  and  of  the  modems.  These  are  all 
stone-fruits  got  from  the  East.  The  only  Greek 
authors  who  make  mention  ol  the  latter  are  Actua- 
rius,  Zosimus  Panopolita,  and  Myrepsus."* 

BAL' ATRO,  a  professional  jester,  buffoon,  oi  par- 
asite.* In  Horace,'  Balatro  is  used  as  a  proper 
name — Servilius  Balatro.  An  old  scholiast,  in  com- 
menting on  this  word,  derives  the  common  word 
from  the  proper  names ;  buffoons  being  called  Dala- 
trones,  because  Servilius  Balatro  was  a  buffoon: 
but  this  is  opposed  to  the  natural  inference  from  the 
former  passage,  and  was  said  to  get  rid  of  a  diffi- 
culty. Festus  derives  the  word  from  blatea,  and 
supposes  buffoons  to  have  been  called  balatrones, 
because  they  were  dirty  fellows,  and  were  covered 
with  spots  of  mud  (blatea),  with  which  they  got 
spattered  in  walking  ;  but  this  is  opposed  to  sound 
etymology  and  common  sense.  Another  writer  has 
derived  it  from  barathrum,  and  supposes  buffoons 
to  have  been  called  balatrones,  because  they,  so  to 
speak,  carried  their  jesting  to  market,  even  into  the 
very  depth  (barathrum)  of  the  shambles  (barathrum 
macelli*).  According  to  some  readings,  Lucretius* 
has  barathro  in  a  similar  sense  to  balatro.  Perhaps 
balatro  may  be  connected  with  bala-re  (to  bleat  like 
a  sheep,  and  hence)  to  speak  sillily.  It  is  probably 
connected  with  b>utero,  a  busy-body.10  Balatrones 
were  paid  for  their  jests,  and  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy  were  generally  open  to  them  for  the  sake 
of  the  amusement  they  afforded  the  company. 

*BAL'ERUS  (Palepoc),  a  fish  of  the  Carp  species. 
Artedi  supposes  it  a  species  of  Cyprinus,  called  in 
French  Bordeliere,  and  in  German  Blick.11 

BALIS'TA,  BALLIS'TA.    (Vid.  Tormentum.) 

♦BALLO'TE  (QaXkuTTi),  a  plant.  Pliny"  calls  it 
"porrum  nigrum,'"  confounding,  apparently,  irpdaop 
with  npdatov.    In  another  place"  he  describes  it  as 

1.  (Sat.,  x.,  14.)— 2.  (Aristot.,  H.  A,  i.,  5;  vm.,  2.— JEhmt, 
N.  A.,  ii.,  52  ;  v.,  48  ;  ix.,  50.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  3. 
(Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Hor.,  Od.,  iii.,  29,  4.) — 5.  (Dio«- 
cor.,  iv.,  157. — Paul.  .53gin.,  vii. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,21. — Adam*, 
Append.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  ii.,  2.)— 7.  (Sat.,  II.,  viii.,  81.) 
—8.  (Hor.,  Ep.,  I.,  iv.,  31.)— 9.  (iii.,  966.)— 10.  (Aul.  Gell.,  i„ 
15.)  — 11.  (Aristot.,  II.  A.,  viii.,  20.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s  T.<— 
12.  (H.  N.,  xi vii.,  30.)— 13  (H.  N.,  xx.,  89.) 
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*  species  of  Horehound,  unaer  the  name  of  "  Marru- 
t-.um  nigrum,"  which,  as  Hardouin  remarks,  is  evi- 
dently the  Ballote.1  Bauhin  accordingly  marks  his 
sixth  species  of  Marrubiurn,  namely,  his  Marrubium 
nigrum  foendum,  as  the  Ballote  Dioscor.  Sprengel 
refers  it  to  the  Ballote  nigra,  L.,  to  which  Miller 
gives  the  English  name  of  "  stinking  Black  Hore- 
hound.'- Sibthorp,  however,  prefers  a  species  of 
Dead  Nettle,  namely,  the  Lamium  Striatum* 

BAL'NEUM.    (Vid.  Bath.) 

*BAL'SAMUM  (BdXaafiov),  the  Balsam-tree,  and 
tlso  the  Balsam  itself  exuded  from  it.  The  latter, 
however,  is  more  correctly  called  Opobalsamum. 
"  Writers  describe  Opobalsamum,"  says  Moses 
Oharras,  "  as  a  thick,  transparent  juice  or  liquor,  in 
smell  resembling  turpentine,  but  much  more  pleas- 
ing. It  ought  to  distil,  after  incision  made  in  the 
dog-days,  from  the  branches  of  a  shrub  called  Bal- 
samum."  Sprengel  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Balsamum.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Opobalsamum  is  the  product  of  two  different 
species  of  shrub,  namely,  the  Amyrus  Gileadensis 
and  the  A.  Opobalsamum,  which,  however,  are  re- 
ferred to  the  same  species  by  Belon.  The  most 
celebrated  balsam  among  the  Romans  was  the  one 
to  which  we  are  now  referring,  and  which  is  known 
at  the  present  day  by  the  names  of  Balsam  of  Judasa, 
Mecca,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  "There  are  different 
kinds  of  this  that  now  form  objects  of  commerce; 
but  the  one  which  the  Romans  prized  most,  namely, 
that  obtained  from  the  Amyrus  Opobalsamum,  rarely 
reaches  Europe,  being  nearly  all  consumed  in  the 
East.  What  is  sold  in  the  shops  is  an  inferior  kind 
of  Balsam,  obtained  by  decoction.  The  Arabs  at 
the  present  day  call  the  Amyrus  Opobalsamum  by  the 
name  of  bachdm,  which  we  may  recognise  as  the  A. 
Gileadensis  in  the  description  given  of  their  balsdn 
or  balasan  by  Avicenna  and  Abdoul-Latif."' 

BALTEUS  (reXa/iuv),  a  belt,  a  shoulder-belt,  a 
baldric. 

This  pari  of  the  ancient  armour  was  used  to  sus- 
pend the  sword  ;  and,  as  the  sword  commonly  hung 
beside  the  left  hip,  its  belt  was  supported  by  the 
right  shoulder,  and  passed  obliquely  over  the  breast, 
as  is  seen  in  the  beautiful  cameo  here  introduced 
from  the  Florentine  Museum.  This  figure,  execu- 
ted by  Quintus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  is  supposed 
to  represent  Achilles,  and  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Greek  warrior  in  p.  94,  which  shows 
the  sword-belt  descending  obliquely  over  the  back. 


fne  figure  of  the  Roman  in  page  95,  on  the  other 
kand,  si  ows  a  belt  passing  over  the  left  shoulder, 
ss  wneri  it  was  used  to  support  a  dagger  or  other 
weapon  hanging  on  the  right  side. 


I.  (In  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xz.,  89.)-- 3.  (Dinwor.,  iii.,  108.— Ad»m», 
Apwnd.,  •.  v.)  -3.  (DiOtcor.,  i.,  18.— Theophrm«t..  it.,  1  ;  ix.,  0.) 


In  the  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  also  used  a  belt 
to  support  the  shield,  wnich,  as  well  as  the  sword, 
was  worn  by  them  on  the  left  side  ;  and  this  sscond 
belt  lay  over  the  other,  and  was  larger  and  broadei 
than  it  (reKajiirv  utnn'duf  •*  ir^arioc  reXafiibvot;  ;*  aa 
7rif  cvv  reXafiuvi ;'  Vid.  ^Eois,  p.  26).  The  two 
belts  upon  the  breast  of  Ajax,  the  son  of  Tela- 
mon,  who  carried  a  remarkably  heavy  shield,  are 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad.*  But,  although  he  was 
saved  by  this  double  covering  from  being  wounded 
by  Hector's  spear,  yet  the  language  of  Homer* 
clearly  implies  that  the  practice  alluded  to  was  on 
the  field  of  battle  productive  of  great  heat  and  an- 
noyance ;  and  this  circumstance  probably  led  to  the 
disuse  of  the  oppressive  shield-belt,  and  to  the 
invention  of  the  Carian  bxavov  by  which  it  was  su- 
perseded. (Vid.  Clipeus.)  The  ancient  practice 
must  also  have  occasioned  some  inconvenience  in 
putting  on  the  armour.  The  circumstance  to  which 
some  of  the  Alexandrine  critics  objected,  that  Homer 
makes  his  heroes  assume  the  shield  before  the  hel- 
met, may  be  explained  from  the  impossibility  of 
throwing  the  shield-belt  over  the  lofty  crest  of  the 
helmet,  supposing  the  helmet  to  have  been  put  on 
first;  and  yet  a  warrior,  already  encumbered  with 
his  large  and  ponderous  shield,  might  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  putting  on  his  helmet.  The  very 
early  disuse  of  the  shield-belt  accounts  for  the  fact, 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  ^Egis,  which  was 
retained  on  account  of  its  mythological  impor- 
tance, this  part  of  the  ancient  armour  is  never  ex- 
hibited in  paintings  or  sculptures.  Even  the  au- 
thor of  the  Shield  of  Hercules*  supposes  it  to  be 
omitted. 

A  third  use  of  the  balteus  was  to  suspend  the 
quiver,  and  sometimes,  together  with  it,  the  bow. 
Hence  Nemesianus,  describing  the  dress  of  Diana, 
when  she  attires  herself  for  the  chase,  says, 

"Corrugesque  sinus  gemmatus  ballcus  arlet."1 

And  a  similar  expression  (balteus  et  revocet  volucre* 
in  pectore  sinus)  is  used  by  Livius  Andronicus  ;• 
because  the  belt,  besides  fulfilling  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  of  supporting  the  quiver, 
also  confined  the  garments,  and  prevented  tliem 
from  being  blown  about  by  the  wind.  This  belt 
passed  over  the  right  shoulder  and  under  the  left 
arm,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  others. 

According  to  Theocritus,  Amphitryon  used  a 
sword-belt  made  of  cloth,  linen  being  probably  in- 
tended (vcokXuotu  re/.a/iuvor*).  More  commonly 
the  belt,  whether  employed  to  support  the  sword, 
the  shield,  or  the  quiv2r,  was  made  of  leather  (reX- 
afiuai  oKvrtvotoi*0).  It  was  ornamented  (<paeiv6f,u 
Insignis  balteus  auroli).  That  which  Agamemnon 
wore  with  his  shield  was  plated  with  silver,  and  on 
it  was  also  displayed  a  serpent  (Aoukuv1*)  wrought  in 
blue  steel.  The  three  heads  of  the  serpent  (KcQaXai 
rpeif  uu<pwTfie<peer)  were  turned  hack,  so  as  to  form 
hooks  for  fastening  the  two  ends  of  the  belt  togeth- 
er. When,  in  the  shades  below,  Ulysses  meets 
Hercules  armed  with  his  how  and  arrows  (rtd  Ar- 
ctis),  he  wears  on  his  breast  a  golden  belt  for  sus- 
pending his  quiver  (aopriip  xpvoeoc  rtlnfiuv1*),  on 
which  are  embossed  both  the  animals  of  the  chase 
and  exhibitions  of  the  slaughter  of  men.  In  a  pas- 
sage already  quoted,  Diana's  belt  is  described  as 
enriched  with  jewels.  In  like  manner,  ./Eneas  gives 
as  a  prize  in  the  games  at  his  father's  tomb  a  quiver 
full  of  arrows,  with  the  belt  belonging  to  it,  which 
was  covered  with  gold,  and  had  a  buckle,  or  rath- 


1.  (II.,  ii.,  388;  in.,  334.— Schol.  ml  Inc.)— 3.  (II.,  t.  796- 
798.)— 3.  (II.,  iTi.,  803  )— 4.  (nr.,  404-406.)— S.  (U.  cc.)— 0.  (1 
123-139.)— 7.  (Cynri? ,  91.)— 8.  (»p.  Terent.  M«nr.)— 9.  (Idyll, 
kit.,  44.)— 10.  (Herod.,  i.,  171.)— 11.  (II.,  in.,  401.)-  19  ;V«1 
Flue.,  t.,  139.)— 13.  (11    ii.39)-  11    (Oil.,  n  .  609.) 
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ez,  perhaps,  a  button  (fibula),  enriched  with  a  gen..1 
We  may  presume  that,  in  the  sword-belt  described 
by  Valerius  Flaccus,' 

"  Qua  c&rulus  ambit 
Balteus,  et  gemini  committunt  ora  draconcs," 

the  fasten,  ng  was  made  by  the  tasteful  joining  of 
the  two  dragons'  heads.  The  annexed  woodcut 
shows  a  bronze  clasp,  with  three  dragons'  heads, 
which  is  in  the  collection  of  ancient  armour  at 
Goodrich  Court,  in  Herefordshire,  and  which  seems 
*o  have  belonged  to  a  Roman  balteus. 


A  sword-belt  enriched  with  gold,  on  which  a  cel- 
ebrated sculptor  had  produced  a  representation  of 
the  Danaids  murdering  their  husbands  on  the  bridal 
night,  gives  occasion  to  the  concluding  incident  of 
the  ^Eneid. 

That  taste  for  richly-decorated  sword-belts,  the 
prevalence  of  which,  in  the  Augustan  age,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  mention  of  them  in  the  ^Eneid, 
did  not  decline  under  the  succeeding  emperors.  It 
is,  indeed,  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  self-de- 
nial and  moderation  of  Hadrian,  that  he  had  no 
gold  on  his  belt.'  But  Pliny*  records  the  common 
practice,  in  his  time,  of  covering  this  part  of  the 
soldier's  dress  with  lamina  of  the  precious  metals  ; 
and  of  the  great  intrinsic  value  and  elaborate  orna- 
ment of  those  which  were  worn  by  persons  attach- 
ed to  the  court,  we  may  form  some  judgment  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  baltearius,  or  master  of 
the  belts,  was  a  distinct  officer  in  the  imperial 
household.  Spon,  who  has  published  an  inscription 
from  the  family  tomb  of  one  of  these  officers,4  re- 
marks, that  their  business  must  have  been  to  pro- 
vide, prepare,  and  preserve  all  the  belts  in  the  ar- 
mamentarium. This  office  will  appear  still  more 
considerable  from  the  fact  that  belts  (balteoli)  were 
occasionally  given  as  military  rewards,  together 
with  torques  and  armillte.6 

In  a  general  sense,  "  balteus"  was  applied  not 
only  to  the  simple  belt,  or  the  more  splendid  baldric 
which  passed  over  the  shoulder,  but  also  to  the 
girdle  (cingulum)  which  encompassed  the  waist 
(Coxa  munimen  utraque7).  Hence  the  girdle  of 
Orion,  called  (uvn  by  Aratus,  is  rather  incorrectly 
denominated  balteus  in  the  translations  of  that  au- 
thor by  Germanicus  and  Avienus.  The  oblique  ar- 
rangement of  the  balteus,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term,  is  alluded  to  by  Quinctilian  in  his  advice  re- 
specting the  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  :  oblique  du- 
eitur,  velut  balteus.* 

Vitruvius  applies  the  term  "baltei"  to  the  bands 
surrounding  the  volute  on  each  side  of  an  Ionic 
capital."  Other  writers  apply  it  to  the  large  steps, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  parallel  walls,  by  which 
an  amphitheatre  was  divided  into  stories  for  the 
accommodation  of  different  classes  of  spectators.10 

I.  (JEu.,  v.,  311-313.)— 2.  (iii.,  190.)-  -3.  (Spartian.,  Hadr.,  10.) 
—4.  (H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  54.)— 5.  (Miscellan.  Enid.  Ant.,  p.  253.)— 
6.  (Jul.  Capitol.,  Maximin.,  2.)— 7.  (Sil.  Ital.,  i.,  181.— Lucan, 
ii.,  381. — Lydus,  De  Mag.  Rom.,  ii.,  13. — Corippus,  i.,  115.) — 8. 
(lostUut.  Or.,  xi.,  3..)— 9.  (De  Arch.,  iii.,  5,  ed.  Schneider.— 
Oenelli,  Briefe  iiber  Vitruv.,  ii.,  p.  35.) — 10.  (Calpum.,  Eclog., 
»ii.,  47.— Tertullian,  De  S  ectac.,  3.) 
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Vitruvms  calls  these  divisions  pracinciionea.1  ( Via 
Amphitheatrcm.)  In  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona, 
the  baltei  are  found  by  measurement  to  be  2i  feel 
high,  the  steps  which  thev  enclose  being  one  foot 
two  inches  high. 

*BAMBAK'ION  (j3a/i6dKiov),  a  term  whu.n  occurs 
only  in  the  works  of  Myrepsus,  the  last  of  the  Greek 
physicians.  It  appears  to  be  the  seed  of  :he  Gar 
sypium,  or  Cotton-plant. 

BANISHMENT  (GREEK),  4>i>.  Banishment 
among  the  Greek  states  seldom,  if  ever,  appears  as 
a  punishment  appointed  by  law  for  particular  offen- 
ces. We  might,  indeed,  expect  this  ;  for  the  divis- 
ion of  Greece  into  a  number  of  independent  states 
would  neither  admit  of  the  establishment  of  penal 
colonies,  as  among  us,  nor  of  the  various  kinds  of 
exile  which  we  read  of  under  the  Roman  emperors. 
The  general  term  Qvyij  (flight)  was.  for  the  most 
part,  applied  in  the  case  of  those  who,  in  order  to 
avoid  some  punishment  or  danger,  removed  from 
their  own  country  to  another.  Proof  of  this  is  found 
in  the  records  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  chiefly  where 
homicide  had  been  committed,  whether  with  or 
without  malice  aforethought.  Thus1  Patroclus  ap- 
pears as  a  fugitive  for  life,  in  consequence  of  man- 
slaughter (avdpoKTaoiri)  committed  by  him  when  a 
boy,  and  in  anger.  In  the  same  manner,3  Theo- 
clymenus  is  represented  as  a  fugitive  and  wanderer 
over  the  earth,  and  even  in  foreign  lands  haunted 
by  the  fear  of  vengeance  from  the  numerous  kins- 
men of  the  man  whom  he  had  slain.  The  duty  of 
taking  vengeance  was  in  cases  of  this  kind  consid 
ered  sacred,  though  the  penalty  of  exile  was  some- 
times remitted,  and  the  homicide  allowed  to  remain 
in  his  country  on  payment  of  a  irotvfi,  the  price  of 
blood,  or  wehrgeld  of  the  Germans,*  which  was 
made  to  the  relatives  or  nearest  connexions  of  the 
slain.6  We  even  read  of  princes  in  the  heroic  ages 
being  compelled  to  leave  their  country  after  the 
commission  of  homicide  on  any  of  their  subjects ;' 
and  even  though  there  were  no  relatives  to  succour 
the  slain  man,  still  deference  to  public  opinion  im- 
posed on  the  homicide  a  temporary  absence,7  until 
he  had  obtained  expiation  at  the  hands  of  another 
who  seems  to  have  been  called  the  dyvtrnc,  or  puri 
tier.  For  an  illustration  of  this,  the  reader  is  re 
ferred  to  the  story  of  Adrastus  and  Croesus.9 

In  the  later  times  of  Athenian  history,  tyvyh,  or 
banishment,  partook  of  the  same  nature,  and  was 
practised  nearly  in  the  same  cases  as  in  the  heroic 
ages,  with  this  difference,  that  the  laws  more  strict- 
ly defined  its  limits,  its  legal  consequences,  and  du- 
ration. Thus  an  action  for  wilful  murder  was 
brought  before  the  Areiopagus,  and  for  manslaugh- 
ter before  the  court  of  the  Ephetas.  The  accused 
might,  in  either  case,  withdraw  himself  (<j>vyeiv)  be- 
fore sentence  was  passed ;  but  when  a  criminal 
evaded  the  punishment  to  which  an  act  of  murder 
would  have  exposed  him  had  he  remained  in  his 
own  land,  he  was  then  banished  forever  (<j>evyei 
aei</>vyiav),  and  not  allowed  to  return  home  even 
when  other  exiles  were  restored  upon  a  general 
amnesty,  since,  on  such  occasions,  a  special  excep- 
tion was  made  against  criminals  banished  by  the 
Areiopagus  (ol  klj  'Apewti  irdyov  (pevyovrec).  A  con- 
victed murderer,  if  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
state,  might  be  seized  and  put  to  death,9  and  who- 
ever harboured  or  entertained  (viredetjaTo)  any  one 
who  had  fled  from  his  country  (tCiv  ipevyovruv  rtva) 
to  avoid  a  capital  punishment,  was  liable  to  the 
same  penalties  as  the  fugitive  himself.10 
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Demosthenes'  says  that  the  word  Qevyciv  was 
properly  applied  to  the  exile  of  those  who  commit- 
ted murder  with  malice  aforethought,  whereas  the 
term  fitQ'ia-aoQai  was  used  where  the  act  was  not 
intentional.  The  property,  also,  was  confiscated 
m  the  former  case  but  not  in  the  latter 

When  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  was  returned,  it 
was  usual  for  the  convicted  party  to  leave  (e&jAde) 
his  country  by  a  certain  road,  and  to  remain  in 
exile  till  he  induced  some  one  of  the  relatives  of 
the  slain  man  to  take  compassion  on  him  (fuc  av 
aldtariTat  riva  tCw  kv  yevet  tov  ■Kenovdoros).  During 
his  absence,  his  possessions  were  kmrijia,  that  is, 
not  confiscated ;  but  if  he  remained  at  home,  or 
returned  before  the  requirements  of  the  law  were 
satisfied,  he  was  liable  to  be  driven  or  carried  out 
of  the  country  by  force.*  It  sometimes  happened 
that  a  fugitive  for  manslaughter  was  charged  with 
murder ;  in  that  case  he  pleaded  on  board  ship,  be- 
fore a  court  which  sat  at  Phreatto,  in  the  Pei- 
laeus.' 

We  are  not  informed  what  were  the  consequen- 
ces if  the  relatives  of  the  slain  man  refused  to  make 
a  reconciliation  ;  supposing  that  there  was  no  com- 
pulsion, it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  exile 
was  allowed  to  return  after  a  fixed  time.  In  cases 
of  manslaughter,  but  not  of  murder,  this  seems  to 
have  been  usual  in  other  parts  of  Greece  as  well  as 
at  Athens.4,  Plato,*  who  is  believed  to  have  copied 
many  of  his  laws  from  the  constitution  of  Athens, 
fixes  the  period  of  banishment  for  manslaughter  at 
one  year,  and  the  word  dizcviavTiafibu  explained  to 
mean  a  year's  exile  for  the  commission  of  homicide 
(ro<f  ipovov  dpdaaot),  seems  to  imply  that  the  custom 
was  pretty  general.  We  have,  indeed,  the  authori- 
ty of  Xenophon*  to  prove  that  at  Sparta  banishment 
was  the  consequence  of  involuntary  homicide,  though 
he  does  not  tell  us  its  duration. 

Moreover,  not  only  was  an  actual  murder  pun- 
ished with  banishment  and  confiscation,  but  also  ;i 
rpavfia  Ik  npovoiaf,  or  wounding  with  intent  to  kill, 
though  death  might  not  ensue.'  The  same  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  or.  persons  who  rooted  up  the 
sacred  olives  at  Athens,4  and  by  the  laws  of  Solon 
every  one  was  liable  to  it  who  remained  neuter  du 
ling  political  contentions.' 

I'nder  <pvyfi,  or  banishment,  as  a  general  term,  is 
comprehended  ostracism :  the  difference  between 
the  two  is  correctly  stated  by  Suidas,  and  the  scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes,"  if  we  are  to  understand  by 
the  former  ueupvyta,  or  banishment  for  life.  "  <t>vyr/ 
(say  they)  differs  from  ostracism,  inasmuch  as  those 
who  are  banished  lose  their  property  by  confisca- 
tion, whereas  the  ostracized  do  not ;  the  former, 
also,  have  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  no  time  of  return 
assigned,  but  the  latter  have  "  This  ostracism  is 
supposed  by  some"  to  have  hern  instituted  by  Cleis- 
thenes  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratida? ;  its 
nature  and  object  are  thus  explained  by  Aristotle  :l* 
."  Drmocratical  states  (he  observes)  used  to  ostra- 
cize, and  remove  from  the  city  for  a  definite  time, 
those  who  appeared  to  be  pre-eminent  above  their 
fellow-citizens,  by  reason  of  their  wealth,  the  num- 
ber of  their  friends,  or  any  other  means  of  inllu- 
•jnce  "  It  is  well  known,  and  implied  in  the  quota 
•.ion  just  given,  that  ostracism  was  not  a  punish- 
ment for  any  crime,  but  rather  a  precautionary  re- 
moval of  those  who  possessed  sufficient  power  in 
the  state  to  excite  either  envy  or  fear    Thus  Plu- 
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tarch1  says  it  was  a  good-natured  wav  of  ailayin| 
envy  (ipdovov  irapaftvBia  ^lAiivdpuirog)  by  the  humili- 
ation of  superior  dignity  and  power.  The  mannei 
of  effecting  it  was  as  follows  :  A  space  in  the  ayopa 
was  enclosed  by  barriers,  with  ten  entrances  for 
the  ten  tribes.  By  these  the  tribesmen  entered, 
each  with  his  oorpaKov,  or  piece  of  tile,  on  which 
was  written  the  name  of  the  individual  whom  he 
wished  to  be  ostracized.  The  nine  archons  and  the 
senate,  i.  e.,  the  presidents  of  that  body,  superin- 
tended the  proceedings,  and  the  party  who  had  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  against  him,  supposing 
that  this  number  amounted  to  6000,  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  (fieraar^vac)  from  the  city  within  ten 
days ;  if  the  number  of  votes  did  not  amount  to 
6000,  nothing  was  done.1  Plutarch5  differs  from 
other  authorities  in  stating  that,  for  an  expulsion 
<>•  'his  sort,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  votes 
given  against  any  individual  should  amount  to  6000 
but  only  that  the  sum  total  should  not  be  less  thai 
that  number.  All,  however,  agTee,  that  the  party 
thus  expelled  (6  kKKTipvxdels)  was  not  deprived  of  his 
property.  The  ostracism  was  also  called  the  xepa- 
fiiKi}  fidtjTiS;,  or  earthenware  scourge,  from  the  ma- 
terial of  the  oarpaKov  on  which  the  names  were 
written. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at  Athens 
were  removed  by  ostracism,  but  recalled  when  the 
city  found  their  services  indispensable.  Among 
these  were  Themistocles,  Aristeides,  Cirnon,  and 
Alcibiades ;  of  the  first  of  whom  Thucydides*  states 
that  his  residence  during  ostracism  was  at  Argos, 
though  he  was  not  confined  to  that  city,  but  visit- 
ed other  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  The  last  person 
against  whom  it  was  used  at  Athens  was  Hyperbo- 
lus,  a  demagogue  of  low  birth  and  character ;  but 
the  Athenians  thought  their  own  dignity  compro- 
mised, and  ostracism  degraded  by  such  an  applica- 
tion of  it,  and  accordingly  discontinued  the  prac- 
tice.* 

Ostracism  prevailed  in  other  democratical  states 
as  well  as  Athens  ;  namely,  Argos,  Miletus,  and  Me- 
gara :  it  was  by  some,  indeed,  considered  to  be  a 
necessary,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  useful  precaution  for 
ensuring  equality  among  the  citizens  of  a  state.  But 
it  soon  became  mischievous ;  for,  as  Aristotle*  re- 
marks, "Men  did  not  look  to  the  interests  of  the 
community,  but  used  ostracisms  for  party  purposes" 
(ornntuaTiKuf). 

From  the  ostracism  of  Athens  was  copied  the 
pctalism  (weTal.tafu'ic)  of  the  Syracusans,  so  called 
from  the  7r*T<iAa,  or  leaves  of  the  olive,  on  which 
was  written  the  name  of  the  person  whom  they 
wished  to  remove  from  the  city.  The  removal, 
however,  was  only  for  five  years ;  a  sufficient  time, 
as  they  thought,  to  humble  the  pride  and  hopes  of 
the  exile.  But  petalism  did  not  last  long;  for  the 
fear  of  this  "  humbling"  deterred  the  best  qualified 
among  the  citizens  from  taking  any  part  in  publio 
affairs,  and  the  degeneracy  and  bail  government 
which  followed  soon  led  to  a  repeal  of  the  law,  13.0 
452.' 

In  connexion  with  petalism,  it  may  be  remarked) 
that  if  any  one  were  falsely  registered  in  a  demue 
or  ward  at  Athens,  his  expulsion  was  called  Ufa}- 
'/.iiQtipia.  from  the  votes  being  given  hy  leaves.' 

The  reader  of  Greek  history  will  remember  that, 
besides  those  exiled  by  law,  or  ostracized,  there 
was  frequently  a  great  number  of  political  exiles  in 
Greece;  men  who,  having  distinguished  themselves 
as  the  leaders  of  one  party,  were  expelled,  or  obli- 
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ged  to  remove  from  their  native  city  when  the  op- 
posite faction  became  predominant.  They  are  spo- 
ken of  as  of  fevyovret  or  ol  ticneadvTec,  and  as  ut 
KareXdovref  after  their  return  (j?  K&Oodoc),  the  word 
nardyetv  being  applied  to  those  who  were  instru 
mental  in  effecting  it.1 

BANISHMENT  ^ROMAN).  In  the  later  impe- 
rial period,  exsilmm  was  a  general  term  used  to  ex- 
press a  punishment,  of  which  there  were  several 
species.  Paulus,'  when  speaking  of  those  judicia 
publica,  which  are  capitalia,  defines  them  by  the 
consequent  punishment,  which  is  death,  or  exsili 
um  ;  and  exsilium  he  defines  to  be  aqua,  et  ignn> 
interdictio,  by  which  the  caput  or  citizenship  of  the 
criminal  was  taken  away.  Other  kinds  of  exsilium, 
he  says,  were  properly  called  relegatio,  and  the  teie 
gatus  retained  his  citizenship.  The  distinction  ue- 
tween  relegatio  and  exsilium  existed  under  the 
Republic*  Ovid  also*  describes  himself,  not  as  ex- 
*ul,  which  he  considers  a  term  of  reproach,  but  as 
relegatus.    Speaking  of  the  emperor,  he  says, 

"  Nec  vitam,  nec  opes,  nec  jus  mihi  cms  adem.it ;" 
and  a  little  farther  on, 

"  Nil  nisi  me  patnis  jussit  abire  focis."1 

Marcianus6  makes  three  divisions  of  exsilium :  it 
was  either  an  interdiction  from  certain  places  na- 
med, and  was  then  called  lata  fuga  (a  term  equiva- 
lent to  the  libera  fuga  or  liberum  exsilium  of  some 
writers) ;  or  it  was  an  interdiction  of  all  places  ex- 
cept some  place  named  ;  or  it  was  the  constraint  of 
an  island  (as  opposed  to  lata  fuga).  Noodt'  cor- 
rects the  extract  from  Marcian  thus  :  "  Exsilium 
duplex  est :  aut  certorum  locorum  interdictio,  ut 
lata  fuga ;  aut  omnium  locorum  prater  certum  lo- 
cum, ut  insulae  vinculum,"  &c.  The  passage  is 
evidently  corrupt  in  some  editions  of  the  Digest, 
and  the  correction  of  Noodt  is  supported  by  good 
reasons.  It  seems  that  Marcian  is  here  speaking 
of  the  two  kinds  of  relegatio,*  and  he  does  not  in- 
clude the  exsilium,  which  was  accompanied  with 
the  loss  of  the  civitas ;  for,  if  his  definition  includes 
all  the  kinds  of  exsilium,  it  is  manifestly  incomplete ; 
and  if  it  includes  only  relegatio,  as  it  must  do  from 
the  terms  of  it,  the  definition  is  wrong,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  only  two  kinds  of  relegatio.  The  conclu- 
sion is,  that  the  text  of  Marcian  is  either  corrupt, 
01  has  been  altered  by  the  compiler  of  the  Digest 

Of  relegatio  there  were  two  kinds :  a  person  might 
be  forbidden  to  live  in  a  particular  province,  or  in 
Rome,  and  either  for  an  indefinite  or  a  definite  time ; 
or  an  island  might  be  assigned  to  the  relegatus  for 
his  residence.  Relegatio  was  not  followed  by  loss 
of  citizenship  or  property,  except  so  far  as  the  sen- 
tence of  relegatio  might  extend  to  part  of  the  per- 
son's property.  The  relegatus  retained  his  citizen- 
ship, the  ownership  of  his  property,  and  the  patria 
potestas,  whether  the  relegatio  was  for  a  definite  or 
an  indefinite  time.  The  relegatio,  in  fact,  merely 
confined  the  person  within,  or  excluded  him  from, 
particular  places,  which  is  according  to  the  defini- 
tion of  ^Elius  Gallus,*  who  says  that  the  punish- 
ment was  imposed  by  a  lex,  senatus  consultum,  or 
the  edictum  of  a  magistratus.  The  words  of  Ovid 
express  tbe  legal  effect  of  relegatio  in  a  manner  lit- 
erally and  technically  correct.10   The  term  relegatio 
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is  applied  by  Cicero1  to  the  case  of  Titus  Manltua. 
who  had  been  compelled  by  his  father  to  live  in  sol- 
itude in  the  country. 

Deportatio  in  insulam,  or  deportalio  simply,  was 
introduced  under  the  emperors  in  place  of  the  aqua 
et  ignis  interdictio.*  The  governor  of  a  province 
{prases)  had  not  the  power  of  pronouncing  the  sen- 
tence of  deportatio ;  but  this  power  was  given  to  the 
praefectus  urbi  by  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Severue. 
The  consequence  of  deportatio  was  loss  of  property 
and  citizenship,  but  not  of  freedom.  Though  the 
deportatus  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  he  had 
the  capacity  to  buy  and  sell,  and  do  other  acts 
which  might  be  done  according  to  the  jus  gentium, 
ueponatio  differed  from  relegatio,  as  already  shown, 
and  also  in  being  always  for  an  indefinite  time.  The 
relegatus  went  into  banishment;  the  deportatus  was 
conducted  to  his  place  of  banishment,  sometimes  in 
chains. 

As  the  exsilium  in  the  special  sense,  and  the  dr 
portatio  took  away  a  person's  civitas,  it  follows 
that,  if  he  was  a  father,  his  children  ceased  to  be  in 
his  power ;  and  if  he  was  a  son,  he  ceased  to  be  in 
his  father's  power ;  for  the  relationship  expressed 
by  the  terms  patria  potestas  could  not  exist  when 
either  party  had  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen.* 
Relegatio  of  a  father  or  of  a  son,  of  course,  had  not 
this  effect.  But  the  interdict  and  the  deportatio 
did  net  dissolve  marriage.* 

When  a  person,  either  parent  or  child,  was  con- 
demned to  the  mines  or  to  fight  with  wild  beasts, 
the  relation  of  the  patria  potestas  was  dissolved. 
This,  though  not  reckoned  a  species  of  exsilium, 
resembled  deportatio  in  its  consequences. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  term 
exsilium  in  the  republican  period,  and  to  ascend,  so 
far  as  we  can,  to  its  origin.  Cicero*  affirms  that 
no  Hoinan  was  ever  deprived  of  his  civitas  or  hi* 
freedom  by  a  lex.  In  the  oration  Pro  Domo*  he 
makes  the  same  assertion,  but  in  a  qualified  way; 
he  says  that  no  special  lex,  that  is,  no  prwilegium, 
could  be  passed  against  the  caput  of  a  Roman  citi- 
zen unless  he  was  first  condemned  in  a  judicium.  It 
was,  according  to  Cicero,  a  fundamental  principle  of 
Roman  law,7  that  no  Roman  citizen  could  lose  hia 
freedom  or  his  citizenship  without  his  consent.  He 
adds,  that  Roman  citizens  who  went  out  as  Latin 
colonists  could  not  become  Latin  unless  they  went 
voluntarily  and  registered  their  names  :  those  who 
were  condemned  of  capital  crimes  did  not  lose  theii 
citizenship  till  they  were  admitted  as  citizens  of  an- 
other state ;  and  this  was  effected,  pot  by  depriving 
them  of  their  civitas  (ademptio  civitati'),  but  by  the 
interdictio  tecti,  aquas  et  ignis.  The  same  thing  is 
stated  in  the  oration  Pro  Catcina?  with  the  addition, 
that  a  Roman  citizen,  when  he  was  received  into 
another  state,  lost  his  citizenship  at  Rome,  because 
by  the  Roman  law  a  man  could  not  be  a  citizen  ol 
two  states.  This  reason,  however,  would  be  equal 
ly  good  for  showing  that  a  Roman  citizen  could  no* 
become  a  citizen  of  another  community.  In  the 
oration  Pro  Balbo,*  the  proposition  is  put  rather  in 
this  form  :  that  a  Roman  who  became  a  citizen  oi 
another  state  thereby  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  oration  Pro  Cce 
cina,  it  is  one  of  Cicero's  objects  to  prove  that  his 
client  had  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  •  and  in 
the  oration  Pro  Domo,  to  prove  that  he  himself  had 
not  been  an  exsul,  though  he  was  interdicted  from 
fire  and  water  within  400  miles  of  Rome.10  Now, 

1.  (Off.,  iii.,  31.)- 2.  (Ulpian,  Dig.  48,  tit.  13,  s.  3  ;  tit.  19,  » 
2.)— 3.  (Gaius,  i.,  128.)— 4.  (Cod.  5,  tit  16,  s.24;  tit.  17, s.  1.- 
Compare  Gaius,  i.,  128,  with  the  Institutes,  i.,  tit.  12,  in  whicl 
the  deportatio  stands  in  the  place  of  the  aquae  et  ignis  imerdictic 
of  Gaius.)— 5.  (Pro  Casein.,  c.  34.)  — 6  (c.  16,  17.) —7.  (Pr» 
Domo,  c.  29.)  — 8.  (c.  34.1  —  9  (c.  11.)—  10  (C»  ,  ad  Attic- 
iii.,  4.) 
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as  oicero  had  been  interdicted  from  fire  and  water, 
«nd  as  he  evaded  the  penalty,  to  use  his  own 
words,'  by  going  beyond  the  limits,  he  could  only 
escape  the  consequences,  namely,  exsilium,  either 
oy  relying  on  the  fact  of  his  not  being  received  as  a 
citizen  into  another  state,  or  by  alleging  the  illegali- 
ty of  the  proceedings  against  him.  But  the  latter 
a  the  ground  on  which  he  seems  to  maintain  his 
Mae  in  the  Pro  Domo :  he  alleges  that  he  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  privilegium,  without  having  been 
tnft  condemned  in  a  judicium.' 

In  the  earlier  republican  period,  a  Roman  citizen 
might  have  a  right  to  go  into  exsJium  to  another 
state,  or  a  citizen  of  another  state  might  have  a 
right  to  go  into  exsilium  at  Rome,  by  virtue  of  cer- 
tain isopolitical  relations  existing  between  such 
state  and  Rome.  (Vid.  Mdnicipium.)  This  right 
was  called  jus  exulandi  with  reference  to  the  state 
to  which  the  person  came  ;  with  respect  to  his  own 
state,  which  he  left,  he  was  exsul,  and  his  condition 
was  exsilium  :  with  respect  to  the  state  which  he 
entered,  he  was  inquilinus ;  and  at  Rome  he  might 
attach  himself  (applicare  se)  to  a  quasi-patronus,  a 
relationship  which  gave  rise  to  questions  involving 
the  jus  applicationis.  The  word  inquilinus  appears, 
by  its  termination  inns,  to  denote  a  person  who  was 
one  of  a  class,  like  the  word  libertinus.  The  prefix 
in  appears  to  be  the  correlative  of  ex  in  cxsul,  and 
the  remaining  part  quil  is  probably  related  to  col,  in 
incola  and  colonus. 

The  sentence  of  aqua?  et  ignis,  to  which  Cicero 
adds' t  ;cti  interdictio,  was  equivalent  to  the  depri- 
vation of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  and  its  effect 
was  to  incapacitate  a  person  from  exercising  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  within  the  limits  which  the  sen- 
tence comprised.  Supposing  it  to  be  true,  that  no 
Roman  citizen  could,  in  direct  terms,  be  deprived 
of  hisc:"-:tas,  it  requires  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Roman  jurisprudence  to  perceive  that  a 
way  would  readily  be  discovered  of  doing  that  in- 
directly which  could  not  be  done  directly  ;  and 
•uch,  in  fact,  was  the  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio. 
The  meaning  of  the  sentence  of  aquae  et  ignis  in- 
terdictio is  clear  when  we  consider  the  symbolical 
meaning  of  the  aqua  et  ignis.  The  bride,  on  the 
day  of  her  marriage,  was  received  by  her  husband 
with  fire  and  water,*  which  were  symbolical  of  his 
taking  her  under  his  protection  and  sustentation. 
Varro*  gives  a  different  explanation  of  the  symboli- 
cal meaning  of  aqua  et  ignis  in  the  marriage  cere- 
mony :  Aqua  et  ignis  (according  to  the  expression 
of  Festus)  sunt  duo  elemcnta  qua  humanam  vitam 
maximc  continent.  The  sentence  of  interdict  was 
either  pronounced  in  a  judicium,  or  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of"  a  lex.  The  punishment  was  inflicted  for 
various  crimes,  as  vis  publico,  peculalus,  veneficium, 
ice.  The  Lex  Julia  de  vi  publico  el  privata  applied, 
among  other  cases,  to  any  person  qui  rercpent,  cela- 
verxt,  tcnucTit,  the  interdicted  person  ;'  and  there 
was  a  clause  to  this  effect  in  the  lex  of  Clodius,  by 
which  Cicero  was  banished. 

The  sentence  of  the  interdict,  which  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines  was  accompanied  with  the  loss  of 
citizenship,  could  hardly  have  had  any  other  effect 
in  the  time  of  Cicero.  It  may  be  true  that  exsilium, 
that  is,  the  change  of  solum  or  ground,  was  not  in 
direct  terms  included  in  the  sentence  of  aqua  et 
ignis  interdictio:  the  person  might  stay  if  he  liked, 
and  submit  to  the  penalty  of  being  an  outcast,  and 
being  incapacitated  from  doing  any  legal  act  In- 
deed, it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  banishment  can 
exist  in  any  stale,  except  such  state  has  distant 
possessions  of  its  own  to  which  the  offender  can  be 
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sent.  Thus  banishment,  as  a  penalty,  did  not  exist 
in  the  old  English  law.  When  isopolitical  relation* 
existed  between  Rome  and  another  state,  exsilium 
might  be  the  privilege  of  an  offender.  Cicero 
might  then  truly  say  that  exsilium  was  not  a  pun- 
ishment, but  a  mode  of  evading  punishment  ;l  and 
this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  interdict  being  a 
punishment,  and  having  for  its  object  the  exsilium. 

According  to  Niebuhr,  the  interdict  was  intended 
to  prevent  a  person  who  had  become  an  exsul  from 
returning  to  Rome  and  resuming  his  citizenship ; 
and  the  interdict  was  taken  off  when  an  exsul  was 
recalled:  an  opinion  in  direct  contradiction  to  all 
the  testimony  of  antiquity.  Farther,  Niebuhr  as 
serts  that  they  who  settled  in  an  unprivileged  place 
(one  that  was  not  in  an  isopolitical  connexion  with 
Rome)  needed  a  decree  of  the  people,  declaring 
that  their  settlement  should  operate  as  a  legal  ex- 
silium. And  this  assertion  is  supported  by  a  single 
passage  in  Livy,'  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was 
declared  by  a  plebiscitum,  that  C.  Fabius,  by  going 
into  exile  (exulatum)  to  Tarquinii,  which  was  a  mu- 
nicipium,'  was  legally  in  exile. 

Niebuhr  asserts  that  Cicero  had  not  lost  his  fran- 
chise by  the  interdict,  but  Cicero  says  that  the 
consequence  of  such  an  interdict  was  the  loss  of 
caput.  And  the  ground  on  which  he  mainly  at- 
tempted to  support  his  case  was,  that  the  lex  by 
which  he  was  interdicted  was  in  fact  no  lex,  but  a 
proceeding  altogether  irregular.  Farther,  the  inter- 
dict did  pass  against  Cicero,  but  was  not  taken  off 
when  he  was  recalled.  It  is  impossible  to  caution 
the  reader  too  much  against  adopting  implicitly  any 
thing  that  is  stated  in  the  orations  Pro  Carina,  Pro 
Balbo,  and  Pro  Domo  ;  and,  indeed,  anywhere  else, 
when  Cicero  has  a  case  to  support. 

BAPHI'UM  (J3a<piiov,  (papnatcuv),  an  establish- 
ment for  dyeing  cloth,  a  dyehouse. 

An  apparatus  for  weaving  cloth,  and  adapting  it 
to  all  the  purposes  of  life,  being  part  of  every  Greek 
and  Roman  household,  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity 
that  the  Roman  government  should  have  its  own 
institutions  for  similar  uses  ;  and  the  immense 
quantity  of  cloth  required,  both  for  the  army  and  for 
all  the  officers  of  the  court,  made  it  indispensable 
that  these  institutions  should  be  conducted  on  a 
large  scale.  They  were  erected  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire,  according  to  the  previous  habits  of  the 
people  employed  and  the  facilities  for  carrying  on 
their  operations.  Tarentum,  having  been  celebra 
ted  during  many  centuries  for  the  fineness  and 
beauty  of  its  woollen  manufactures,  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  most  suitable  places  for  an  imperial 
baphium  *  Traces  of  this  establishment  are  still 
apparent  in  a  vast  accumulation  near  Taranto, 
called  "Monle  Testaceo,"  and  consisting  of  the 
shells  of  the  Murex,  the  animal  which  afforded  the 
purple  dye. 

A  passage  in  ^Elius  Lampridius*  shows  that  these 
great  dyehouses  must  have  existed  as  early  as  the 
second  century.  It  is>  stated  that  a  certain  kind  ol 
purple,  commonly  called  "  Probiana,"  because  Pro- 
bus,  the  superintendent  of  the  dyehouses  (baph.is 
prapositus),  had  invented  it,  was  afterward  called 
"  Alexandrina,"  on  account  of  the  preference  given 
to  it  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus.  Beside* 
the  officer  mentioned  in  this  passage,  who  probably 
had  the  general  oversight  of  all  the  imperial  baphia, 
it  appears  that  there  were  persons  called  procura- 
tors, who  were  intrusted  with  the  direction  of 
them  in  the  several  cities  where  they  were  ea 
tahlished.  Thus  the  Notilia  Dignitatum  utriusqiu 
Imperii,  compiled  about  A.D.  426,  mentions  th« 


1.  (Pro  Cecilia.)— 2.  (uri.,  3.)— 3.  (Pro  Crcina,  f-  4.) — i 
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*  procurator'  of  the  dyehouses  of  Narbonne  and 
Toulon. 

We  learn  fiom  tne  Codex  Theodosianus  that  the 
oyehouses  of  Phcenice  long  retained  their  original 
superiority,  and  that  dyers  were  sent  to  them  from 
other  places  to  be  instructed  in  their  art. 

*BAPTES  (Puktt/c),  a  mineral  mentioned  by 
Pliny.1  It  is  thought,  from  its  description  and  its 
name,  to  have  been  amber,  dyed  or  stained  of  some 
ether  than  its  natural  colour.8 

B\PriSTE'RIUM.    {Vid.  Bath.) 

Bar  athrum.  (Vid.  Orygma.) 

B  A.R  BA  (nuyuv,  yevewv,  virr/vr/3),  the  beard.  The 
fashions  which  have  prevailed  at  different  times 
and  in  different  countries  with  respect  to  the  beard 
have  been  very  various.  The  most  refined  modern 
nations  regard  the  beard  as  an  encumbrance,  with- 
out beauty  or  meaning ;  but  the  ancients  generally 
cultivated  its  growth  and  form  with  special  atten- 
tion ;  and  that  the  Greeks  were  not  behindhand  in 
this,  any  more  than  in  other  arts,  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  statues  of  their  philosophers.  The 
phrase  iruywvorpoQeiv,  which  is  applied  to  letting 
the  beard  grow,  implies  a  positive  culture.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  a  thick  beard,  iruyov  fiativc  or  daovf, 
was  considered  as  a  mark  of  manliness.  The 
Greek  philosophers  were  distinguished  by  their 
long  beards  as  a  sort  of  badge,  and  hence  the  term 
which  Persius*  applies  to  Socrates,  magisler  barba- 
tus.  The  Homeric  heroes  were  bearded  men  ;  as 
Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  Ulysses.6  Accord- 
ing to  Chrysippus,  cited  by  Athenaeus,6  the  Greeks 
wore  the  beard  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  he  adds  that  the  first  man  who  was  shaven 
was  called  ever  after  nopoyv,  "  shaven"  (from 
Ktipa).  Plutarch7  says  that  the  reason  for  the 
shaving  was  that  they  might  not  be  pulled  by  the 
beard  in  battle.  The  custom  of  shaving  the  beard 
continued  among  th?  Greeks  till  the  time  of  Justin- 
ian, and  during  that  period  even  the  statues  of  the 
philosophers  were  without  the  beard.  The  philoso- 
phers, however,  generally  continued  the  old  badge 
of  their  profession,  and  their  ostentation  in  so  doing 
gave  rise  to  the  saying  that  a  long  beard  does  not 
>nake  a  philosopher  (nuyovoTpofia  tyikoaotyov  ov 
iroiei).  and  a  man  whose  wisdom  stopped  with  his 
beard  was  called  Ik  nwyuvos  aotybc-.  So  Aulus  Gel- 
lius8  says,  "  Video  barbarn  et  pallium,  philosophum 
nondum  video."  Horace9  speaks  of  "  feeding  the 
philosophic  beard."10  The  Romans,  in  early  times, 
wore  the  beard  uncut,  as  we  learn  from  the  insult 
offered  by  the  Gaul  to  Marcus  Papirius,11  and  from 
Cicero  ;13  and,  according  to  Varro13  and  Pliny,1*  the 
Roman  beards  were  not  shaved  till  B  C.  300,  when 
P.  Ticinius  Mama  brought  over  a  barber  from  Sicily ; 
and  Pliny  adds,  that  the  first  Roman  who  was 
shaved  (rasus)  every  day  was  Scipio  Africanus. 
His  custom,  however,  was  soon  followed,  and  sha- 
ving became  a  regular  thing.  The  lower  orders,  then 
as  now,  were  not  always  able  to  do  the  same,  and 
hence  the  jeers  of  Martial.16  In  the  later  times  of 
the  Republic,  there  were  many  who  shaved  the 
heard  only  partially,  and  trimmed  it  so  as  to  give  it 
an  ornamental  form ;  to  them  the  terms  bene  bar- 
bati1*  and  barbaluli1"1  are  applied.  When  in  mourn- 
ing, all  the  higha  as  well  as  the  lower  orders  let 
their  beards  grow. 

In  the  general  way  in  Rome  at  this  time,  a  long 
beard  (barba  promissa.1*)  was  considered  a  mark  of 
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slovenliness  and  squalor.  The  censors  Lucius  Ve 
turius  and  P.  Licinius  compelled  Marcus  Livius 
who  had  been  banished,  on  his  restoration  to  the 
city,  to  be  shaved,  and  to  lay  aside  his  dirty  appear 
ance  {tonderi  et  squalorem  deponere),  and  then,  tut 
not  till  then,  to  come  into  the  senate,  &C.1  The 
first  time  of  shaving  was  regarded  as  the  beginning 
of  manhood,  and  the  day  on  which  this  took  place 
was  celebrated  as  a  festival.'  There  was  no  par- 
ticular time  fixed  for  this  to  be  done.  Usually, 
however,  it  was  done  when  the  young  Roman  as- 
sumed the  toga  virilis.3  Augustus5  did  it  in  his  24th 
year,  Caligula  in  his  20th.  The  hair  cut  off  on 
such  occasions  was  consecrated  to  some  god. 
Thus  Nero  put  his  up  in  a  gold  box,  set  with  pearls, 
and  dedicated  it  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.*  So  Statius* 
mentions  a  person  who  sent  his  hair  as  an  offering 
to  ^Esculapius  Pergamenus,  and  requested  Statius 
to  write  some  dedicatory  verses  on  the  occasion 
He  sent  the  hair  with  a  box  set  with  precious 
stones  {cum  gemmata  pyxide)  and  a  mirror. 

With  the  Emperor  Hadrian  the  beard  began  to 
revive.6  Plutarch  says  that  the  emperor  wore  it  to 
hide  some  scars  on  his  face.  The  practice  after- 
ward became  common,  and  till  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  the  emperors  appear  in  busts 
and  coins  with  beards.  The  Romans  let  their 
beards  grow  in  time  of  mourning ;  so  Augustus 
did7  for  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  the  time 
when  he  had  it  shaved  off  he  made  a  season  of 
festivity.6  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
such  occasions,  shaved  the  beard  close.*  Strabo10 
says  that  the  beards  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cas- 
siterides  were  like  those  of  goats.  Tacitus11  says 
that  the  Catti  let  their  hair  and  beard  grow,  and 
would  not  have  them  cut  till  they  had  slain  an 
enemy. 

Barbers.  The  Greek  name  for  a  barber  wa» 
Kovpevc,  and  the  Latin  tonsor.  The  term  employed 
in  modern  European  languages  is  derived  from  the 
low  Latin  barbatorius,  which  is  found  in  Petronius 
The  barber  of  the  ancients  was  a  far  more  impor 
tant  personage  than  his  modern  representative 
Men  had  not  often  the  necessary  implements  for  the 
various  operations  of  the  toilet  :  combs,  mirrors, 
perfumes,  and  tools  for  clipping,  cutting,  shaving, 
&c.  Accordingly,  the  whole  process  had  to  be 
performed  at  the  barber's,  and  hence  the  great  non- 
course  of  people  who  daily  gossiped  at  the  ton- 
strina,  or  barber's  shop.  Besides  the  duties  of  a 
barber  and  hairdresser,  strictly  so  called,  the  an- 
cient tonsor  discharged  other  offices.  He  was  also 
a  nail-parer.  He  was,  in  fact,  much  what  the 
English  barber  was  when  he  extracted  teeth,  as 
well  as  cut  and  dressed  hair.  People  who  kept  the 
necessary  instruments  for  all  the  different  opera- 
tions, generally  had  also  slaves  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  them.  The  business  of  the 
barber  was  threefold.  First,  there  was  the  cutting 
of  hair  :  hence  the  barber's  question,  irtic  oe  neipa." 
For  this  purpose,  he  used  various  knives  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes,  and  degrees  of  sharpness  :  hence 
Lucian,15  in  enumerating  the  apparatus  of  a  barber's 
shop,  mentions  n\ftBoc  ftaxatpidluv  (/x&xaioa,  paxai- 
ptf,  Kovpic  are  used  also,  in  Latin  cu  ter)  ;  but 
scissors,  ^KzAt'f,  6mXi/  fj.uxa.tpa1*  (in  Latir  forfex,  ax- 
icia),  were  used  too.16  Maxatpa  was  the  usual 
word.  (Bottiger,  however,  says  that  two  knives 
were  merely  used,  forming  a  kind  of  scissors.  The 
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.nost  elegant  nude  of  cutting-  the  hair  was  with 
the  single  ki.ife,  /iia  paxa'tpa.1)  Irregularity  and 
onevenness  of  the  hair  was  considered  a  great 
blemish,  as  appears  generally,  and  from  Horace  ;' 
and,  accordingly,  after  the  hair-cutting,  the  uneven 
hairs  were  pulled  out  by  tweezers,  an  operation  to 
which  Pollux'  applies  the  term  napaS-eyendai.  So 
the  hangers-on  on  great  men,  who  wished  to  look 
young,  were  accustomed  to  pull  out  the  gray  hairs 
for  them.*  Tr:j  was  considered,  however,  a  mark 
of  effeminacy  *  The  person  who  was  to  be  opera- 
ted on  by  the  barber  had  a  rough  cloth  (bfioitvov, 
involucre  in  Plautus')  laid  on  his  shoulders,  as  now, 
to  keep  the  hairs  off  his  dress,  &e.  The  second 
part  of  the  business  was  shaving  (radere,  rasitare, 
fwpeiv).  This  was  done  with  a  fvpov,  a  notacula,'' 
a  razor  (as  we,  retaining  the  Latin  root,  call  it), 
which  he  kept  in  a  case,  &r/nn,  Zvpoffr/Kij,  tjvpodoKjjt;, 
"  a  razor-case.""  Some,  who  would  not  submit  to 
the  operation  of  the  razor,  used  instead  some  pow- 
erful depilatory  ointments  or  plasters,  as  psdolhron? 
acida  Creta  ;10  Venctum  latum  dropax.11  Stray 
hairs  which  escaped  the  razor  were  pulled  out  with 
small  pincers  or  tweezers  (volsellir,  rpixo'/Miov). 
The  third  part  of  the  barber's  work  was  to  pare 
the  nads  of  the  hands,  an  operation  which  the 
Greeks  expressed  by  the  words  6wx'&iv  ami  dn-o- 
wxlfriv1'  The  instruments  used  lor  this  purpose 
were  called  bwxifTf/pia,  sc.  uaxaipia.1*  This  prac- 
tice of  employing  a  man  expressly  to  pare  the  nails 
explains  Plautus's  humorous  description  of  the 
miserly  Euclio  : 

"  Quin  ipsi  quidem  tonsor  ungues  dcmpscral, 
CoUegit,  omnia  abstulit  prcBscgmina."" 
Even  to  the  miser  it  did  not  occur  to  pare  his  nails 
himself,  and  save  the  money  he  would  have  to  pay , 
but  only  to  collect  the  parings,  in  hope  of  making 
something  by  them.  So  Martial,  in  rallying  a  fop, 
who  had  tried  to  dispense  with  the  barber's  servi- 
ces by  using  different  kinds  of  plasters,  &c,  asks 
him,"  Quid  facxent  ungues  1  What  will  your  nails 
do  ?  How  will  you  get  your  nails  pared  !  So  Ti- 
nullus  says,"  quid  (prodest)  ungues  artificis  doeta 
subsecuisse  manu ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
person  addressed  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  one 
of  the  more  fashionable  tonsors.  The  instruments 
used  are  referred  to  by  Martial  " 

BAK'BITOS  (J3upf/cT0(  or  liupdtTov),  a  stringed  in- 
strument, called  by  Theocritus  iroMxopAoc . 1 "  The 
i£olic  form  fldpfiiroc"  led  the  grammarians  to  de- 
rive the  word  from  >1apvc  and  utro(,  a  thread  or 
string  ;  but  according  to  Strabo,™  who,  if  the  read- 
ing be  correct,  makes  it  the  same  with  aaptniKn,  it 
was  of  foreign  origin.  Pindar,  in  a  fragment  quoted 
by  Athenaeus,  refers  the  invention  of  it  to  Terpan- 
der,"  but  in  another  place"  it  is  ascribed  to  Anac- 
reon.  DionysiusM  tells  us  that  in  his  day  it  was 
not  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  but  that  the  Romans, 
who  derived  it  from  them,  still  retained  it  at  ancient 
sacrifices.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  its  exact 
form  with  ;iny  certainty  :  later  writers  use  the  word 
as  synonymous  with  Aupa.  (Vid.  Lyra.) 
BARUOCUCUL'LUS.  (Vid.  Cocollos  ) 
•BASALT'ES,  a  species  of  marble,  as  Pliny" 

1  .S-Jiina,  vol.  ii  ,  p.  60.)— 2.  (S%t.,  i.,  3,  31.— Epiat.,  i.,  1, 
H>— 3.  (ii.,  34.)— 4.  (Annoph..  Bqait.,  BOH.)— 5.  (Aul.  Gull., 
rii  .  IS.— Cic,  Pr..  Rom.  Com.,  7.)— 6.  (Cut.,  II.,  n„  17.)— 7. 
(Lunpntl.,  Efaliog.,  c.  31.) — 8.  (Arialoph.,  Thi-am.,  220.— Pol- 
Oi,  Onom.,  ii.,  32.— Prtron.,  94.)— 9  (Plin.,  I!.  N.,  mil.,  10, 
47.) — 10,  (Mart  ml,  rj.,  93.  9.)— II.  (Plin.,  iti ..  74.)  — 12.  (Ih  .iii., 
74;  x  ,65.)— IS  (Anntoph.,  Equii.,  706.— Schol.  in  loc.— Theo- 
phnmt ,  Chnnut.,  c.  26.— Pollux.  Onom.,  n.,  146.1—14.  (Pollux, 
Onom.,  i..  110  )— 15.  (Aulnl.,  n_  4.  34.)— 16.  (Epiir.,  in..  74.)— 
17.  (I.,  8,  II  I — 18.  (Epii..  xiv.,36  .  Inatriimcnla  tonaorta.)— 19. 
(xri.,  45.)— 20  (Pollux,  Onom.,  9.— Elym.  Mag.  in  \. *•<■  )  — 
11.  (X.,  471,  c,  ed  Caanuh.)— 22.  (Athennua,  it.,  p.  635,  a.)— 
n.  (Athnn  ,  it.,  p  175.)— 24.  (Ant.  Rom.,  liL,  72.)— 25.  (II. 
N  .  xxxti.,  9.. 


terms  it,  found  in  ./Ethiopia,  of  thi  colour  nid  nard- 
ness  of  iron,  whence  its  name,  from  an  Oriental  term 
basalt,  signifying  "  iron."  To  what  Eastern  lan- 
guage this  word  belongs  is  not  known  ;  we  may  com- 
pare with  it,  however,  the  Hebrew  bazzel.  Pliny 
speaks  of  fine  works  of  art  in  Egyptian  basalt,  and 
of  these  some  have  found  their  way  to  Rome,  as 
the  lions  at  the  base  of  the  ascent  to  the  Capitol, 
and  the  Sphinx  of  the  Villa  Borghese.1  Winckel- 
mann  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  this  stcne :  the 
black,  which  is  the  more  common  sort,  is  the  ma- 
terial of  the  figures  just  mentioned  :  the  other  vari- 
ety has  a  greenish  hue.'  We  must  be  careful  not 
to  confound  the  basaltes  of  the  ancients  with  the 
modern  basalt.  The  former  was  merely  a  specie* 
of  syenite,  commonly  called  basaltoid  syenite,  black 
Egyptian  basalt,  and  "basalte  antique."  The  Ba- 
salt of  the  moderns  is  a  hard,  dark-coloured  rock, 
of  igneous  origin.' 

BASANISTAI.    (Vid.  Babanos.) 

*BASANITES  LAPIS  (daoaviTnc  XlOoc).  called 
also  Basanos  and  Lapis  Lydius,  the  Touchstone. 
Its  Greek  and  English  names  both  refer  to  its  office 
of  trying  metals  by  the  touch.  The  appellation  of 
"  Lydian  Stone"  was  derived  from  the  ein-umstance 
of  Lydia  having  been  one  of  its  principal  localities. 
It  was  also  obtained  in  Egypt,  and,  besides  the  use 
just  mentioned,  was  wTought  into  various  orna- 
ments, as  it  still  is  at  the  present  day.  Other 
names  for  the  Touchstone  were  Chrysitrs,  from  its 
particular  efficacy  in  the  trial  of  gold,  and  Cotieula, 
because  generally  formed,  for  convenience'  sake, 
into  the  shape  of  a  small  whetstone  *  The  Basa- 
nite  or  Touchstone  differs  but  little  from  the  com- 
mon variety  of  silicious  slate.  Its  colour  is  gTayish 
or  bluish  black,  or  even  perfectly  black.  If  a  bai  of 
gold  be  rubbed  against  the  smooth  surface  of  this 
stone,  a  metallic  trace  is  left,  by  the  colour  of  which 
an  experienced  eye  can  form  some  estimafp  of  the 
purity  of  the  gold.  This  was  the  ancient  mode  nf 
proceeding.  In  modern  times,  however,  the  judg- 
ment is  still  farther  determined  by  the  uhanges  pro- 
duced in  this  metallic  trace  by  the  application  of  ni- 
tric acid  (aquafortis),  which  immediately  dissolves 
those  substances  with  which  the  gold  may  be  al- 
loyed. Basalt  and  some  other  varieties  of  argillite 
answer  the  same  purpose.  The  touchstones  em- 
ployed by  the  jewellers  of  Paris  are  composed  chief- 
ly of  hornblende.  Brogniart  calls  it  Corneennc  Lyd- 
icnne.* 

BAS'ANOS  (Qi'innvor),  the  general  term  among 
the  Athenians  for  the  application  of  torture.  By  a 
decree  of  Scamandnus,  it  was  ordained  that  no  free 
Athenian  could  be  put  to  the  torture  ;*  and  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  general  practice,  notwith- 
standing the  assertion  of  Cicero7  to  the  contrary 
(de  mstitulis  Athemenxium,  Rhoduirum — a/nid  i/uos 
liben  cxvesque  lorquentur).  The  only  two  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  practice  are  mentioned  by  Anti- 
phon*  and  Lysias  *  But,  in  tlie  case  mentioned 
by  Antiphon,  Bockh"  has  shown  that  the  torture 
was  not  applied  at  Athens,  but  In  a  foreign  country  ; 
anil  in  Lysias,  as  it  is  a  Plataean  boy  that  is  spoket 
of,  we  have  no  occasion  to  conclude  that  lie  was  ar 
Athenian  citizen,  since  we  learn  from  Demos  the 
nes"  that  all  Plata;ans  were  not  necessarily  A  the 
man  citizens  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
the  decree  of  Scamandnus  does  not  appear  to  have 
interdicted  the  use  of  torture  as  a  means  of  execu- 
tion, since  we  find  Demosthenes"  reminding  the 

I.  (Moorw'a  M  u-  r  i  p.  82.) — 2.  ( YVinrkrlmann,  Werka, 
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judges  that  they  had  put  Antiphon  to  death  by  the 
rack  (oTpeGXucravTec).1 

The  evidence  of  slaves  was,  however,  always  ta- 
ken with  torture,  and  their  testimony  was  not  oth- 
erwise received.*  From  this  circumstance  their 
testimony  appears  to  have  been  considered  of  more 
value  than  that  of  freemen.  Thus  Isaeus*  says, 
"  When  slaves  and  freemen  are  at  hand,  you  do  not 
make  use  of  the  testimony  of  freemen ;  but,  putting 
slaves  to  the  torture,  you  thus  endeavour  to  find  out 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  done."  Numerous  pas- 
sages of  a  similar  nature  might  easily  be  produced 
from  the  orators  *  Any  person  might  offer  his  own 
slave  to  be  examined  by  torture,  or  demand  that  of 
his  adversary,  and  the  offer  or  demand  was  equally 
called  ftpo/cXr/oic  eic  f3doavov  If  the  opponent  re- 
fused to  give  up  his  slave  to  be  thus  examined,  such 
a  refusal  was  looked  upon  as  a  strong  presumption 
against  him.  The  ■KponXrioic  appears  to  have  been 
generally  made  in  writing,6  and  to  have  been  deliv- 
ered to  the  opponent  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
in  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  Agora  and  as 
there  were  several  modes  of  torture,  the  particular 
one  to  be  employed  was  usually  specified.'  Some- 
times, when  a  person  offered  his  slave  for  torture, 
he  gave  his  opponent  the  liberty  of  adopting  any 
mode  of  torture  which  the  latter  pleased.8  The 
parties  interested  either  superintended  the  torture 
themselves,  or  chose  certain  persons  for  this  pur- 
pose, hence  called  fiaaaviorai,  who  took  the  evi- 
dence of  the  slaves.9  In  some  cases,  however,  we 
find  a  public  slave  attached  to  the  court,  who  ad- 
ministered the  torture  ;10  but  this  appears  only  to 
have  taken  place  when  the  torture  was  administer- 
ed in  the  court,  in  presence  of  the  judges."  This 
public  mode  of  administering  the  torture  was,  how- 
ever, certainly  contrary  to  the  usual  practice."  The 
general  practice  was  to  read  at  the  trial  the  depo- 
sitions of  the  slaves,  which  were  called  paaavoi,1* 
and  to  confirm  them  by  the  testimony  of  those  who 
were  present  at  the  administration  of  the  torture. 

BASCAN'IA.    (Vid.  Fascinum.) 

BASCAUDA,  a  British  basket.  This  term,  which 
remains  with  very  little  variation  in  the  Welsh 
"  basgawd"  and  the  English  "  basket,"  was  con- 
veyed to  Rome  together  with  the  articles  denoted 
by  it.  We  find  it  used  by  Juvenal1*  and  by  Mar- 
tial" in  connexions  which  imply  that  these  articles 
were  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  luxurious  Ro- 
mans. In  no  other  manufacture  did  our  British  an- 
cestors excel  so  as  to  obtain  for  their  productions  a 
similar  distinction.16  In  what  consisted  the  curios- 
ity and  the  value  of  these  baskets,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  they  seem  tc  be  classed  among  vessels 
capable  of  holding  water. 

BASILEIA  (Baa'ikeia.)  was  the  name  of  a  festival 
celebrated  at  Lebadeia,  in  Boeotia,  in  honour  of  Tro- 
phonius,  who  had  the  surname  of  BaotXeve.  This 
festival  was  also  called  Trophonia — Tpoipuvia 
and  was  first  observed  under  the  latter  name  as  a 
general  festival  of  the  Boeotians  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra.18 

BASILEUS  {Panaris),  AN  AX  (avof),  titles  ori- 
ginally given  to  any  persons  in  authority,  and  ap- 

1  (Compare  Plutarch,  Phoc.,  c.  35.) — 2.  (Antiph.,  Tetral.,  i., 
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plied  in  the  first  instance  indiscriminately,  without 
any  accurate  distinction.  In  the  government  oJ 
Phaeacia,  which  was  a  mixed  constitution,  consist- 
ing of  one  supreme  magistrate,  tweive  peers  or 
councillors,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  each  oi 
the  twelve  who  shared,  as  well  as  the  one  who 
nominally  possessed  the  supreme  power,  is  desig- 
nated by  the  word  /fao-tXevf,1  which  title  became 
afterward  strictly  appropriated  in  the  sense  of  our 
term  king ;  but  aval-  continued  long  to  have  a  much 
wider  signification.  In  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  the 
title  aval;  is  applied  to  Apollo,*  to  Tiresias,*  to  Cre- 
on  and  CEdipus,*  and  to  the  Chorus.*  Isocrates* 
uses  jiaoilevc  in  the  sense  of  king,  and  dvaf  as  ex- 
actly synonymous  with  prince,  calling  the  king's 
sons  avaxrec,  and  his  daughters  avaaaai.  The  title 
of  basileus  was  applied  to  magistrates  in  some  re- 
publican states,  who  possessed  no  regal  power,  but 
who  generally  attended  to  whatever  was  connected 
with  the  religion  of  the  state  and  public  worship. 
Thus  the  second  archon  at  Athens  had  the  title  of 
basileus  (vid.  Archon),  and  we  find  magistrates 
with  the  same  title  in  the  republican  states  of  Del- 
phi,7 Siphnos,9  Chalcedon,  Cyzicus,  &c.9 

After  the  introduction  of  the  republican  form  of 
government  into  the  Grecian  communities,  anothei 
term  {rvpawoc,  tyrannus)  came  into  use,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  other  two,  and  was  used  to  desig- 
nate any  citizen  who  had  acquired  and  retained  for 
life  the  supreme  authority  in  a  state  which  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed  the  republican  form  of  government. 
The  term  tyrant,  therefore,  among  the  Greeks,  had 
a  different  signification  from  its  usual  acceptance  in 
modern  language  ;  and  when  used  reproachfully,  it 
is  only  in  a  political,  and  not  a  moral  sense ;  for 
many  of  the  Greek  tyrants  conferred  great  benefits 
upon  their  country. 

BASIL'ICA  (sc.  cedes,  aula,  portions — flaotfanrj, 
also  regia10),  a  building  which  seived  as  a  court  ot 
law  and  an  exchange,  or  place  of  meeting  for  mer- 
chants and  men  of  business.  The  term  is  derived, 
according  to  Philander,11  from  fiaoileuc,  a  king,  in 
reference  to  early  times,  when  the  chief  magistrate 
administered  the  laws  he  made ;  but  it  is  more  im. 
mediately  adopted  from  the  Greeks  of  Athens, 
whose  second  archon  was  styled  upxwv  j3aoilevc, 
and  the  tribunal  where  he  adjudicated  aroa  (3o.oiX~ 
eioc,1'  the  substantive  aula  or  portions  in  Latin  be- 
ing omitted  for  convenience,  and  the  distinctive  ep- 
ithet converted  into  a  substantive.  The  Greek 
writers,  who  speak  of  the  Roman  basilicae,  call  them 
sometimes  aroal  fiaaikutai,  and  sometimes  merely 
crroai. 

The  first  edifice  of  this  description  was  not  erect- 
ed until  B.C.  182 ;"  for  it  is  expressly  stated  by  the 
historian  that  there  were  no  basilicae  at  the  time  of 
the  fire,  which  destroyed  so  many  buildings  in  the 
Forum,  under  the  consulate  of  Marcellus  and  Lsevi- 
nus,  B  C.  212.1*  It  was  situated  in  the  Forum  ad- 
joining the  Curia,  and  was  denominated  Basilica 
Porcia,  in  commemoration  of  its  founder,  M.  Por- 
cius  Cato.  Besides  this,  there  were  twenty  others, 
erected  at  different  periods,  within  the  city  of 
Rome,1*  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  fre- 
quently alluded  to  by  the  ancient  authors :  1.  Basil- 
ica Sempronia,  constructed  by  Titus  Sempronius, 
B.C.  171,1*  and  supposed,  by  Donati  and  Nardini, 
to  have  been  between  the  vicus  Tuscus  and  the 
Velabrum.  2.  Basilica  Opimia,  which  was  above 
the  Comitium.    3.  Basilica  Pauli  Mmilii,  or  Basiti- 

1.  (Od.,  viii.,  390.)— 2.  (1.  810.)— 3.  (1.  304.)— 4.  (1.631.)— 5 
(1.  911.)— 6.  (Evag.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  318,  ert  Auger.)  — 7.  (Pint, 
Qua«t.  Gr.,  vii.,  177.)— 8.  (Isocr.,  -ffigin.,  c.  17.)— 9.  (Wach 
smuth,  I.,  i.,  p.  148.)— 10.  (Stat.,  Silv.,  i.,  1,  30.— Suet ,  OctaT 
31.)— 11.  (Comment.  Vitruv.)— 12.  (Paus.,i.,  3,  ♦  1.— Demosth. 
Aristogit.,  p.  776.)— 13.  (Liv.,  xxxrx,  44.)— 14.  (Liv.,  irvi.,87.) 
— 15.  (Pitisc,  Lei.  Ant.,  s.  v.  Basilica.) — 16.  (Liv.,  xl».,  IS.) 
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ea  Emilia,  called  also  Regia  Pauli  by  Statius.1 
Cicero*  mentions  two  basilicae  of  this  name,  of 
which  one  was  built,  and  the  other  only  restored, 
oy  Paulus  ^Emilius.  Both  these  edifices  were  in 
the  Forum,  and  one  was  celebrated  for  its  open  per- 
istyle of  Phrygian  columns,'  which  Plutarch  {Cos.) 
states  was  erected  by  L.  ^Emilius  Paulus  during  his 
consulship,  at  an  expense  of  1500  talents,  sent  to 
aim  by  Caesar  from  Gaul,  as  a  bribe  to  gain  him 
over  from  the  aristocratical  party.  A  representa- 
tion of  this  is  given  below.  4.  Basilica  Pompeii, 
called  also  regia,*  near  the  theatre  of  Pompey.  5. 
Basilica  Julia,  erected  by  Julius  Caesar,  in  the  Fo- 
rum, and  opposite  to  the  Basilica  ^Emilia.  It  was 
from  the  roof  of  this  building  that  Caligula  scatter- 
ed money  among  the  people  for  several  successive 
days.*  6.  Barlica  Can  el  Lucti,  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus,  by  whom  it  was  founded."  7.  Basilica 
Ulpia  or  Trajani,  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  8.  Basil- 
ica Constantini,  erected  by  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine,  supposed  to  be  the  ruin  now  remaining  on  the 
Via  Sacra,  near  the  Temple  of  Rome  and  Venus, 
and  commonly  called  the  Temple  of  Peace.  Of  all 
these  magnificent  edifices,  nothing  now  remains  be- 
yond the  ground  plan,  and  the  bases  and  some  por- 
tion of  the  columns  and  superstructure  of  the  last 
two.  The  basilica  at  Pompeii  is  in  better  preserva- 
tion ;  the  external  walls,  ranges  of  columns,  and 
tribunal  of  the  judges  being  still  tolerably  perfect  on 
the  ground  floor. 

The  Forum,  or,  where  there  was  more  than  one, 
the  one  which  was  in  the  most  frequented  and  cen- 
tral part  of  the  city,  was  always  selected  for  the 
site  of  a  basilica ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  classic 
writers  not  unfrequently  use  the  terms  forum  and 
basilica  synonymously,  as  in  the  passage  of  Clau- 
dian* — Desuetaqut  cingit  Regius  auratis  fora  jascibus 
Ulpia  lir.'oT,  where  the  Forum  is  not  meant,  but  the 
basilica  which  was  in  it,  and  which  was  surround- 
ed by  the  lictors  who  stood  in  the  Forum." 

Vi'ruvius'  directs  that  the  most  sheltered  part  of 
the  Forum  should  be  selected  for  the  site  of  a  basil- 
ica, in  order  that  the  public  might  suffer  as  little  as 
possible  from  exposure  to  bad  weather,  while  going 
to,  or  returning  from,  their  place  of  business ;  he 
might  also  have  added,  for  their  greater  convenience 
whik;  engaged  vn  ithin,  since  many  of  these  edifices, 
and  all  of  the  more  ancient  ones,  were  entirely  open 
to  tne  external  air,  being  surrounded  and  protected 
solely  by  an  open  peristyle  of  columns,  as  the  an- 
nexed representation  of  the  Basilica  /Emilia,  from  a 
medal  of  Lepidus,  with  the  inscription,  clearly 
ibows, : 


...  :  .' 


* 
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When,  however,  the  Romans  became  wealthy 
■nd  refii  ed,  and,  consequently,  more  effeminate,  a 
wall  wa«  substituted  for  the  external  peristyle,  and. 
the  ctluirns  were  confined  to  the  interior;  or,  if 
used  externally,  it  was  only  in  decorating  the  npo- 
paof,  or  vestibule  of  entrance.  This  was  the  only 
change  which  took  place  in  the  form  of  these  build- 
ings from  the  time  of  their  first  institution  until 

I.  (L  «•>—»■  (Ad  Att.,  ir,  18.)— 3.  (Plin.,  EL  N.,  xxxvi..  24, 
I.— Appian,  De  Bell.  Ci».,  lib.  n.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Octnv.,  31.)— 4. 
(Suet.,  Ceig.,  37.)  — 6.  (Suet.,  OcUt.,  20.)  —  7.  (IV  Honor. 
Com.,  Ti.,  845.)— 8.  (F  tec.,  Lex  Ant.,  L  c.  —  Nard.,  Rom. 
Ant,  9.)— 9.  ;t  1.) 


they  were  converted  into  Christian  churches  The 
ground  plan  of  all  of  them  is  rectangular,  and  their 
width  not  more  than  half,  nor  less  than  one  third 
of  the  length but  if  the  area  on  which  the  edi 
fice  was  to  be  raised  was  not  proportionably  long, 
small  chambers  (chalcidica)  were  :  it  off  from  one 
of  the  ends,'  which  served  as  conveniences  for  the 
judges  or  merchants.  This  area  was  divided  into 
three  naves,  consisting  of  a  centre  (media  porlicus) 
and  two  side  aisles,  separated  from  the  centre  one 
each  by  a  single  row  of  columns :  a  mode  of  con- 
struction particularly  adapted  to  buildings  intended 
for  the  reception  of  a  large  concourse  of  people.  At 
one  end  of  the  centre  aisle  was  the  tribunal  of  the 
judge,  in  form  either  rectangular  or  circular,  and 
sometimes  cut  off  from  the  length  of  the  grand  nave 
(as  is  seen  in  the  annexed  plan  of  the  basilica  at 
Pompeii,  which  also  affords  an  example  of  the 
chambers  of  the  judices  or  chalcidica  above  men- 
tioned), or  otherwise  thrown  out  from  the  posterior 
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wall  of  the  building,  like  the  tribune  of  some  of  the 
most  ancient  churches  in  Rome,  and  then  called  the 
hemicycle  :  an  instance  of  which  is  afforded  in  the 
Basilica  Trajani,  of  which  the  plan  is  given  below. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  a  most  sumptuous 
edifice,  possessing  a  double  tribune,  and  double  rcw 
of  columns  on  each  side  of  the  centre  aisle,  dividing 
the  whole  into  five  naves. 

The  internal  tribune  was  probably  the  origins 
construction,  when  the  basilica  was  simply  used  as 
a  court  of  justice ;  but  when  those  spacious  halls 
were  erected  for  the  convenience  of  traders  as  well 
as  loungers,  then  the  semicircular  and  external 
tribune  was  adopted,  in  order  that  the  noise  and 


confusion  in  the  basilica  might  not  interrupt  tin 
proceedings  of  the  magistrates  .*  In  the  centre  of 
this  tribune  was  placed  the  curule  chair  of  the  pra 
tor,  and  seats  for  judices,  who  sometimes  amount 


1.  (Vitra».,  I.e.)— 2.  (VitruT.,  1.  c> 
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eo  to  the  number  of  180,'  and  the  advocates ;  and 
round  the  sides  of  the  hemicycle,  called  the  wings 
[cornua),  were  seats  for  persons  of  distinction,  as 
well  as  the  parties  engaged  in  the  proceedings.  It 
was  in  the  wing  of  the  tribune  that  Tiberius  sat  to 
overawe  the  judgment  at  the  trial  of  Granius  Mai- 
cellus.*  The  two  side  aisles,  as  has  been  said, 
were  separated  from  the  centre  one  by  a  row  of  col- 
umns, behind  each  of  which  was  placed  a  square 
pier  or  pilaster  (parastata3),  which  supported  the 
flooring  of  an  upper  portico,  similar  to  the  gallery 
of  a  modern  church  The  upper  gallery  was  in 
like  manner  decorated  with  columns,  of  lower  di- 
mensions than  those  below  ;  and  these  served  to 
support  the  roof,  and  were  connected  with  one  an- 
other by  a  parapet  wall  or  balustrade  (pluteus*), 
which  served  as  a  defence  against  the  danger  of 
falling  over,  and  screened  the  crowd  of  loitereis 
above  (subbasilicani6)  from  the  people  of  business  in 
the  area  below.6  This  gallery  reached  entirely 
round  the  inside  of  the  building,  and  was  frequented 
by  women  as  well  as  men,  the  women  on  one  side 
and  the  men  on  the  other,  who  went  to  hear  and 
see  what  was  going  on.7  The  staircase  which  led 
to  the  upper  portico  was  on  the  outside,  as  is  seen 
in  the  plan  of  the  Basilica  of  Pompeii.  It  is  simi- 
larly situated  in  the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  The 
whole  area  of  these  magnificent  structures  was 
covered  with  three  separate  ceilings,  of  the  kind 
called  testudtnatum,  like  a  tortoise-shell ;  in  techni- 
cal language  now  denominated  coved,  an  expression 
used  to  distinguish  a  ceiling  which  has  the  general 
appearance  of  a  vault,  the  central  part  of  which  is, 
however,  flat,  while  the  margins  incline  by  a  cylin- 
drical shell  from  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  cen- 
tral square  to  the  side  walls ;  in  which  form  the 
ancients  imagined  a  resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a 
tortoise. 

From  the  description  which  has  been  given,  it 
will  be  evident  how  much  these  edifices  were  adapt- 
ed, in  their  general  form  and  construction,  to  the 
uses  of  a  Christian  church  ;  to  which  purpose  some 
of  them  were,  in  fact,  converted,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  a  passage  in  Ausonius,  addressed  to  the  Em- 
peror Gratianus  :  Basilica  ohm  negotiis  plena,  nunc 
votis  pro  tua  salute  suscepfis  *  Hence  the  later  wri- 
ters of  the  Empire  apply  the  term  basilicae  to  all 
churches  built  after  the  model  just  described  ;  and 
such  were  the  earliest  edifices  dedicated  to  Chris- 
tian worship,  which,  with  their  original  designation, 
continue  to  this  day,  being  still  called  at  Rome  ba- 
siliche.  A  Christian  basilica  consisted  of  four  prin- 
cipal parts  :  1.  Ilpovaoc,  the  vestibule  of  entrance. 
2.  NcCf,  navis,  and  sometimes  gremium,  the  nave 
or  centre  aisle,  which  was  divided  from  the  two 
side  ones  by  a  row  of  columns  on  each  of  its  sides. 
Here  the  people  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  wor- 
ship. 3.  'AfiSuv  (from  avafatvetv,  to  ascend),  cho- 
rus (the  choir),  and  suggestum,  a  part  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  nave  raised  above  the  general  level 
of  the  floor  by  a  flight  of  steps.  4.  'leparetov,  iepov 
fifiua,  sanctuarium,  which  answered  to  the  tribune 
of  the  ancient  basilica.  In  the  centre  of  this  sanc- 
tuary was  placed  the  high  altar,  under  a  tabernacle 
or  canopy,  such  aa  still  remains  in  the  Basilica  of 
St.  John  of  Lateran  at  Rome,  at  which  the  priest 
officiated  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  people. 
Around  this  altar,  and  in  the  wings  of  the  sanctua- 
rium, were  seats  for  the  assistant  clergy,  with  an 
elevated  chair  foi  the  bishop  at  the  bottom  of  the 
circle  in  the  centre.' 


1.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  ri.,  33.)— 2.  (Tacit..  Ann., i.,  75.)— 3.  (V,truv. 
I  c.)— 4.  (VitriT^l.  c.)— 5.  (Plant.,  Capt.,  IV., 35.)— d.  (Vi- 
truv.,  1.  c.)— 7.  (Plin.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Grat.  Act.  pro  consulate)— 9. 
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BASIL'ICA  (BaaiXiKal  AiaTut-tic).  About  A  O. 
876,  the  Greek  emperor  Basilius,  the  Macedonian, 
commenced  this  work,  which  was  completed  by  hia 
son  Leo,  the  philosopher.  Before  the  reign  of  Ba- 
silius, there  had  been  several  Greek  translations  of 
the  Pandect,  the  Code,  and  the  Institutes  ;  but  there 
was  no  authorized  Greek  version  of  them.  The 
numerous  Constitutions  of  Justinian's  successors, 
and  the  contradictory  interpretations  of  the  jurists, 
were  a  farther  reason  for  publishing  a  revised  Greek 
text  under  the  imperial  authority.  This  great  work 
was  called  Basilica,  or  haaiXiKai  Aiard&ic :  it  was 
revised  by  the  order  of  Constantinus  Porphyrogen- 
neta,  about  A  D.  945.  The  Basilica  comprised  the 
Institutes,  Pandect,  Code,  the  Novelise,  and  the  im- 
perial Constitutions  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian, in  a  Greek  translation,  in  sixty  books, which 
are  subdivided  into  titles.  The  publication  of  this 
aut  horized  body  of  law  in  the  Greek  language  led  to 
the  gradual  disuse  of  the  original  compilation  of 
Justinian  in  the  East. 

The  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  Basilica  is 
as  follows  :  All  the  matter  relating  to  a  given  sub- 
ject is  selected  from  the  Corpus  Juris  ;  the  extracts 
from  the  Pandect  are  placed  first  under  each  title, 
then  the  constitutions  of  the  Code,  and  next  in  or- 
der the  provisions  contained  in  the  Institutes  and 
the  Novell*,  which  confirm  or  complete  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Pandect.  The  Basilica  does  not  con- 
tain all  that  the  Corpus  Juris  contains ;  but  it  con- 
tains numerous  fragments  of  the  opinions  of  ancient 
jurists,  and  of  imperial  Constitutions,  which  are  not 
in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

The  Basilica  was  published,  with  a  Latin  version, 
by  Fabrot,  Paris,  1 647,  seven  vols.  fol.  Fabrot  pub- 
lished only  thirty-six  books  complete,  and  six  o'b 
ers  incomplete :  the  other  books  were  made  up 
from  an  extract  from  the  Basilica  aiad  the  scholiasts. 
Four  of  the  deficient  books  were  afterward  found  in 
MS.,  and  published  by  Gerhard  Meerman,  with  a 
translation  by  M.  Otto  Reitz,  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
hiy  Thesaurus  Juris  Civilis  et  Canonici ;  and  they 
were  also  published  separately  in  London  in  1765, 
folio,  as  a  supplement  to  Fabrot's  edition.  A  new 
critical  edition,  by  the  brothers  Heimbach,  was  com- 
menced in  1833,  and  is  now  ir,  progress. 

*BASILISCUS  (HaaiXiaKoc),  the  Basilisk,  some- 
times called  Cockatrice,  from  the  vulgar  belief  in 
modern  times,  that  it  is  produced  from  the  egg  of 
a  cock.  "  Nicander  describes  it,"  observes  Dr  Ad- 
ams, "as  having  a  small  body,  about  three  palms 
long,  and  of  a  shining  colour.  All  the  ancient  au 
thors  speak  with  horror  of  the  poison  of  the  Basilisk, 
which  they  affirm  to  be  of  so  deadly  a  nature  as  to 
prove  fatal,  not  only  when  introduced  into  a  wound, 
but  also  when  transmitted  through  another  object. 
Avicenna  relates  the  case  of  a  soldier,  who,  having 
transfixed  a  basilisk  with  a  spear,  its  venom  proved 
fatal  to  him,  and  also  to  his  horse,  whose  hp  was  ac- 
cidentally wounded  by  it.  A  somewhat  similar  sto- 
ry is  alluded  to  by  Lucan.1  Linnaeus,  regaidmg,  of 
course,  all  the  stories  about  the  Basilisk  as  utterly 
fabulous,  refers  this  creature,  as  mentioned  by  the 
ancients,  to  the  Lacerta  Iguana.  1  cannot  help  think- 
ing it  very  problematical,  however,  whether  the  Ig- 
uana be  indeed  the  Basilisk  of  the  ancients.  Cal- 
niet  supposes  the  Scriptural  basilisk  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Cobra  di  Capello,  but  I  am  net  aware  of 
its  being  found  in  Africa.  The  serpent  which  ib 
described  under  the  name  of  Buskah  by  Jackson, 
would  answer  very  well  in  most  respects  to  the 
ancient  descriptions  of  the  Basilisk."8 

BASTERNA,  a  kind  of  litter  (lectica)  in  which 
women  were  carried  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 


1.  (Phars.,  ix.,  726.1—2.  (Jackson's  Account  of  Morocco  » 
109. — Adams,  Append    s.  t.) 
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peiurs.  It  appears  to  have  resembled  the  leciica 
(tid.  Lechca,  very  closely ;  and  the  only  difference 
apparently  was,  that  the  lectica  was  carried  by 
slaves,  and  the  basterna  by  two  mules.  Several 
etymologies  of  the  word  have  been  proposed.  Sal- 
masius  supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
jaardC-j.1  A  description  of  a  basterna  is  given  by 
a  poet  in  the  Latin  Anthology.3 

BATHS. — hahavelov,  Balaearium,  Balneum,  Ba- 
Hneum,  Balnea,  Balinea,  and  Therma.  These  words 
tre  all  commonly  translated  by  our  general  term 
bath  or  baths  ;  but  in  the  writings  of  the  earlier 
and  better  authors  they  are  used  with  a  nice  dis- 
crimination. Balneum  or  balineum,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  fiaXavetov,*  signifies,  in  its  primary 
sense,  a  bath  or  bathing-vessel,  such  as  most  per- 
sons of  any  consequence  among  the  Romans  pos- 
sessed in  their  own  houses ;  in  which  sense  it  is 
used  by  Cicero,*  balineum  calefieri  jubebo,  and  from 
that  it  came  to  signify  the  chamber  which  con- 
tained the  bath*  (labrum  si  in  balmeo  non  est),  which 
is  also  the  proper  translation  of  the  word  balnean- 
um.  The  diminutive  balneolum  is  adopted  by  Sen- 
eca* to  designate  the  bath-room  of  Scipio,  in  the 
villa  at  Liternum,  and  is  expressly  used  to  charac- 
terize the  unassuming  modesty  of  republican  man- 
ners, as  compared  with  the  luxury  of  his  own  times. 
But  when  the  baths  of  private  individuals  became 
more  sumptuous,  and  comprised  many  rooms  in- 
stead of  the  one  small  chamber  described  by  Sene- 
ca, the  plural  balnea  or  %alinea  was  adopted,  which 
still,  in  correct  language,  had  reference  only  to  the 
baths  of  private  persons.  Thus  Cicero  terms  the 
baths  at  the  villa  ol  his  brother  Quintus7  balneariu. 
Balneal  and  balinea,  which,  according  to  Varro,' 
aave  no  singular  number,  were  the  public  baths. 
{Balnea  is,  however,  used  in  the  singular,  to  desig- 
nate a  private  bath,  in  an  inscription  quoted  by  Rei- 
nesius.')  Thus  Cicero10  speaks  of  balneas  Semas, 
balneas  publtcas,  and  in  rcstihulo  balnearum,11  and 
Aulus  Gellius"  of  balneas  Sitias.  But  this  accuracy 
of  diction  i3  neglected  by  many  of  the  subsequent 
writers,  and  particularly  by  the  poets,  among  whom 
balnea  is  not  uncommonly  used  in  the  plural  number 
to  signify  the  public  baths,  since  the  word  balnea 
could  not  be  introduced  in  an  hexameter  verse. 
Pliny  also,  in  the  same  sentence,  makes  use  of  the 
neuter  plural  balnea  for  public,  and  of  balneum  for  a 
private  bath."  Therma  (from  depui],  warmth)  mean, 
properly,  warm  springs  or  baths  of  warm  water,  but 
came  afterward  to  be  applied  to  the  structures  in 
which  the  baths  were  placed,  and  which  were  both 
hot  and  cold.  There  was,  however,  a  material  dis- 
tinction between  the  balnea  and  thermit,  inasmuch 
as  the  former  was  the  term  used  under  the  Repub- 
lic, and  referred  to  the  public  establishments  of  that 
age,  which  contained  no  appliances  for  luxury  be- 
yond the  mere  convenience  of  hot  and  cold  haths, 
whereas  the  latter  name  was  given  to  those  magnifi- 
cent edifices  which  grew  up  under  the  Empire,  and 
which  comprised  within  their  range  of  buildings  all 
the  appurtenances  belonging  to  the  Gieek  gymna- 
fia,  as  well  as  a  regular  establishment  appropriated 
for  bathing  ,  which  distinction  is  noticed  by  Juve- 
nal ■}* 

"  I  him  petit  out  thermos,  aut  I'hazbi  balnea." 

Subsequent  writers,  however,  use  these  terms  with- 
out distinction.  Thus  the  haths  erected  by  Clau- 
dius Etruscus,  the  freedman  of  the  Emperor  Clan- 
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dtan,  are  styled  by  Statms*  balnex,  and  by  Martial 
Etrusct  thermula.  In  an  epigram,  also,  by  Mar 
tial,'  "  subice  balneum  thenms,"  the  terms  are  not  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  building,  but  tu  two  different 
chambers  in  the  same  edifice. 

Bathing  was  a  practice  familiar  io  the  Greeks  of 
both  sexes  from  the  earliest  times,  both  in  fresh 
water  and  salt,  and  in  the  natural  warm  springs  as 
well  as  vessels  artificially  heated.  Thus  Nausicae, 
daughter  of  Alcinous,  king  of  Phaeacia,  goes  out  with 
her  attendants  to  wash  her  clothes,  and,  after  the 
task  is  done,  she  bathes  herself  in  the  river  *  Ulys- 
ses, whc  is  conducted  to  the  same  spot,  strips  and 
takes  a  bath,  while  she  and  her  serv.jits  stand 
aside.4  Europa  also  bathes  in  the  river  Anaurus,* 
and  Helen  and  her  companions  in  the  Eurotas.' 
'Warm  springs  were  also  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
ol  bathing.  The  'HpdicAeia  'Aovrpd  shown  by  Vul- 
can or  Mmerva  to  Hercules  are  celeorated  by  the 
poets.  Pindar  speaks  of  the  hot  bath  of  the  hymphs 
— -frcpim  Nv/Hpav  'Kovrpu,b  and  Hom*-r*  celebiates  one 
ol  the  streams  of  the  Scamandc-  '<>r  its  warm  tem- 
perature. The  artificial  warm  '  ah  was  taken  in  a 
vessel  called  doduivtioc  by  Horn'  ,10  because  it  dimin- 
ished the  uncleanliness  of  the  jkin,  and  efrf>aoi$  by 
Athenaeus.11  It  would  appea\  from  the  description 
of  the  bath  administered  to  Ulysses  in  the  palace  of 
Circe,  that  this  vessel  did  not  contain  water  itself, 
but  was  only  used  for  the  bather  to  sit  in  while  the 
warm  water  was  poured  over  him,  which  was  heated 
in  a  large  caldron  or  tripod,  under  which  the  fire  was 
placed,  and,  when  sufficiently  warmed,  was  taken 
out  in  other  vessels,  and  poured  over  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  person  who  sat  in  the  uadfuv6o(.li 
Where  cleanliness  merely  was  the  object  sought, 
cold  bathing  was  adopted,  which  was  considered  as 
most  bracing  to  the  nerves but,  after  violent  bod- 
ily fatigue  or  exertion,  warm  water  was  made  use 
of,  in  order  to  refresh  the  body  and  relax  the  over- 
tension  of  the  muscles.1*  Thus  the  aadp  vOoc  is  [ire- 
pared  for  Peisistratus  and  Telemachus  in  the  pal- 
ace of  Menelaus,1*  and  is  resorted  to  by  Ulysses  and 
Diomed,  when  they  return  with  the  captured  horses 
of  Rhesus.1* 

'Ef  ff  daauMovg  fidvreq  kv&OTas  Xovoavro. 
From  which  passage  we  also  leam  that  the  vessei 
was  of  polished  marble,  like  the  basins  (labra)  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Roman  baths.  An- 
dromache, in  the  22d  book  of  the  Iliad,  prepares  a 
hot  bath  for  Hector  against  his  return  from  battle  j 
and  Nestor,  in  the  14th,  orders  Hecamede  to  make 
ready  the  warm  bath  (■depiid  loerpd) ;  and  the  Phae- 
acians  are  represented  as  being  addicted  to  the  van- 
ities of  dress,  warm  baths  and  sexual  indulgence." 

Eluard  r'  ifr/poiCa,  'f.oerpd  re  depud,  nai  evvai. 
It  was  also  customary  for  the  Greeks  to  take  two 
baths  in  succession,  first  cold  and  afterward  warm, 
thus,  in  the  passage  of  the  Iliad  just  referred  to, 
Ulysses  and  Diomed  both  bathe  in  the  sea,  and  af- 
terward refresh  themselves  with  a  warm  bath  (dad- 
u-vOoe)  upon  returning  to  their  tents.  The  custom 
of  plunging  into  cold  water  after  the  warm  bath 
mentioned  by  Aristides,1'  who  wrote  in  the  second 
century,  does  not  refer  to  the  Greeks  of  this  early 
age,  hut  to  those  tfho  lived  after  the  subjugation  ol 
their  country  by  the  Romans,  from  whom  the  habit 
was  most  probably  borrowed. 

After  bathing,  both  sexes  anointed  themwlvea, 
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the  women*  as  well  as  men,  in  order  that  the  skin 
might  not  be  left  harsh  and  rough,  especially  after 
waim  water.1  Oil  (IXatov)  is  the  only  ointment 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
Pliny*  says  that  the  Greeks  had  no  better  ointment 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  than  oil  perfumed 
with  herbs.  In  all  the  passages  quoted  above,  the 
bathers  anoint  themselves  with  clear  pure  oil  (AiV 
i7Mut>);  but  in  the  23d  book  of  the  Iliad,*  Venus 
anoints  the  body  of  Hector  with  oil  scented  with 
roses  (kXa'iy  f>o66evTi),  and,  in  the  14th  book  of  the 
same  poem,6  Juno  anoints  herself  with  oil  "  ambro- 
sial, sweet,  and  odoriferous"  (a/i6priclov,  idavbv,  rtd- 
vufttvov) :  and  elsewhere  the  oil  is  termed  ivufcf, 
sweet-smelling,  upon  which  epithet  the  commenta- 
tors and  Athenaeus6  remark  that  Homer  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  more  precious  ointments, 
but  calls  them  oil  with  an  epithet  to  distinguish 
them  from  common  oil.  The  ancient  heroes,  how- 
ever, never  used  precious  unguents  (jivpa). 

Among  the  Greeks  as  well  as  Romans,  bathing 
was  always  a  preliminary  to  the  hour  of  meals.  In- 
deed, the  process  of  eating  seems  to  have  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course  upon  that  of  bathing ;  for 
even  Nausicae  and  her  companions,  in  the  passage 
refeired  to  above,  immediately  after  they  had  bathed 
and  anointed  themselves,  sat  down  to  eat  hy  the 
river's  side  while  waiting  for  the  clothes  to  dry.' 

The  Lacedaemonians,  who  considered  warm  wa- 
ter as  enervating  and  effeminate,  used  two  kinds  of 
baths,  namely,  the  cold  daily  bath  in  the  Eurotas, 
which  Agesilaus  also  used,9  and  a  dry  sudorific  bath 
in  a  chamber  heated  with  warm  air  by  means  of  a 
stove and  from  them  the  chamber  used  by  the 
Romans  for  a  similar  purpose  was  termed  Laron- 
t«um.ll> 

Thus  it  seems  clear  that  the  Greeks  were  famil- 
iar with  the  use  of  the  bath,  both  as  a  source  of 
health  a  d  pleasure,  long  before  it  came  into  gener- 
al practice  among  the  Romans,  although  they  had 
no  public  establishments  expressly  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  the  same  magnificence  as  the  Romans 
had ;  in  which  sense  the  words  of  Artemidorus" 
may  be  understood,  when  he  says,  "They  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  baths"  (fialavela  oi>K 
fydeioav) ;  for  it  appears  that  the  Athenians,  at  least, 
had  public  baths  (Jiovrptivec)  attached  to  the  gym- 
nasia, which  were  more  used  by  the  common  peo- 
ple than  by  the  great  and  wealthy,  who  had  private 
**aths  in  their  own  houses.13 

The  Romans,  as  well  as  Greeks,  resorted  to  the 
ivers,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history,  from 
motives  of  health  or  cleanliness,  and  not  of  luxury; 
5br,  as  the  use  of  linen  was  little  known  in  those 
iges,1*  health  as  well  as  comfort  rendered  frequent 
ablutions  necessary.  Thus  we  learn  from  Seneca14 
that  the  ancient  Romans  washed  their  legs  and 
arms  daily,  and  bathed  their  whole  body  once  a 
week. 

It  is  not  recorded  at  what  precise  period  the  use 
of  the  warm  bath  was  first  introduced  among  the 
Romans ;  but  we  learn  from  Seneca1*  that  Scipio 
had  a  warm  bath  in  his  villa  at  Liternum,  which, 
however,  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of  a 
simple  chamber,  just  sufficient  for  the  necessary 
purposes,  and  without  any  pretension  to  luxury. 
It  was  "  small  and  dark,"  he  says,  "  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients."  This  was  a  bath  of  warm 
uater;  but  the  practice  of  heating  an  apartment 
with  warm  air  by  flues  placed  immediately  under  it, 
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so  as  to  produce  a  vapour  bath,  is  stated  by  Valeil- 
us  Maximus1  and  by  Pliny*  to  have  been  invented 
by  Sergius  Orata,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Crassus, 
before  the  Marsic  war.  The  expression  used  by 
Valerius  Maximus  is  balnea  pensilia,  and  by  Pliny 
balineas  pensiles,  which  is  differently  explained  by 
different  commentators ;  but  a  single  glance  at  the 
plans  inserted  below  will  be  sufficient  in  crJer  Ui 
comprehend  the  manner  in  which  the  flooring  of  the 
chambers  was  suspended  over  the  hollow  cells  of 
the  hypocaust,  called  by  Vitruvius  suspensura  col- 
dariorum,*  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  invention,  which  is  more  fully  ex- 
emplified in  the  following  passage  of  Ausonius  :* 
"Quid-  (memorem)  qua  sulphurea  substructa  creptdint 
fumant 

Balnea,  ferventi  cum  Mulciber  hauslus  operto, 
Volvtt  anhelalas  tectoria  per  ca  va  jlammas, 
Inclusum  glomerans  astu  exspirante  vaporem  t" 
By  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  use  of  baths,  both 
public  and  private,  of  warm  water  and  hot  air,  had 
obtained  very  generally,  and  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  luxury,  if  not  of  splendour,  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  a  letter  to  his  brother,*  in  which  he  in- 
forms him  that  he  had  given  directions  for  removing 
the  vapour  bath  (assa)  into  the  opposite  angle  of  the 
undressing-room  {apodyterium),  on  account  of  the 
flue  being  placed  in  an  injudicious  situation ;  and 
we  learn  from  the  same  author  that  there  were 
baths  at  Rome  in  his  time-n-balneas  Senias* — which 
were  open  to  the  public  upon  payment  of  a  small 
fee.' 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Roman  history,  a  mucu 
greater  delicacy  was  observed  with  respect  to  pro- 
miscuous bathing,  even  among  tne  men,  than  was 
usual  among  the  Greeks ;  for,  according  to  Vale- 
rius Maximus,'  it  was  deemed  indecent  for  a  father 
to  bathe  in  company  with  his  own  son  after  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  puberty,  or  a  son  in-law  with  hit 
father-in-law:  the  same  respectful  reserve  being1 
shown  to  blood  and  affinity  as  was  paid  to  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods,  towards  whom  it  was  considered 
as  an  act  of  irreligion  even  to  appear  naked  in  any 
of  the  places  consecrated  to  their  worship.'  But 
virtue  passed  away  as  wealth  increased  ;  and,  w  .ien 
the  thermae  came  into  use,  not  only  did  the  men 
bathe  together  in  numbers,  but  even  men  and  women 
stripped  and  bathed  promiscuously  in  the  same  bath. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  public  establishments 
often  contained  separate  baths  for  both  sexes  ad- 
joining to  each  other,10  as  will  be  seen  to  have  been 
also  the  case  at  the  baths  of  Pompeii.  Aulus  Gel- 
lius11  relates  a  story  of  a  consul's  wife  who  took  a 
whim  to  bathe  at  Teanum  (Teano),  a  small  provin- 
cial town  of  Campania,  in  the  men's  baths  (balnei* 
virilibus) ;  probably  because,  in  a  small  town,  the 
female  department,  like  that  at  Pompeii,  was  more 
confined  and  less  convenient  than  that  assigned  to 
the  men  ;  and  an  order  was  consequently  given  to 
the  quaestor,  M.  Marius,  to  turn  the  men  out.  But 
whether  the  men  and  women  were  allowed  to  use 
each  other's  chambers  indiscriminately,  or  that 
some  of  the  public  establishments  had  only  one 
common  set  of  baths  for  both,  the  custom  prevailed 
under  the  Empire  of  men  and  women  bathing  indis- 
criminately together.18  This  custom  was  forbidden 
by  Hadrian1'  and  by  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  ;14  and 
Alexander  Severus  prohibited  any  baths,  common 
to  both  sexes  (balnea  mixta),  from  being  opened  in 
Rome." 
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When  the  public  baths  (balnea)  were  first  institu- 
ted, they  were  only  for  the  lower  orders,  who  alone 
bathed  in  public ;  the  people  of  wealth,  as  well  as 
those  who  formed  the  equestrian  and  senatorian  or- 
ders, using  private  baths  in  their  own  houses.  But 
this  inonopoly  was  not  long  enjoyed ;  for,  as  early 
even  as  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  we  find  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  mother  of  Augustus  making  use 
of  the  public  establishments,1  which  were  probably, 
at  that  time,  separated  from  the  men's ;  and,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  even  the  emperors  themselves  bathed 
in  public  with  the  meanest  of  the  people.  Thus 
Hadrian  often  bathed  in  public  among  the  herd  (cum 
omnibus1);  and  even  the  virtuous  Alexander  Se- 
verus took  his  bath  among  the  populace  in  the  ther- 
mae he  had  himself  erected,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
his  predecessors,  and  returned  to  the  palace  in  his 
bathing-dress  ;*  and  the  abandoned  Gallienus  amu- 
sed himself  by  bathing  in  the  midst  of  the  young 
and  old  of  both  sexes — men,  women,  and  children.* 

The  baths  were  opened  at  sunrise  and  closed  at 
sunset ;  but,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  it 
would  appear  that  they  were  kept  open  nearly  all 
night ;  for  he  is  stated4  to  have  furnished  oil  for  bis 
own  thermae,  which  previously  were  not  opened  be- 
fore  daybreak  (ante  auroram),  and  were  shut  before  j 
sunset  (ante  vesperum) ;  and  Juvenal*  includes  in  his 
catalogue  of  female  immoralities,  that  of  taking  the 
bath  at  night  (balnea  nocte  subit),  which  may.  how- 
ever, refer  to  private  baths. 

The  price  of  a  bath  was  a  quadrant,  the  smallest 
piece  of  coined  money  from  the  age  of  Cicero  down- 
ward,' which  was  paid  to  the  keeper  of  the  bath 
(balnealor) ;  and  hence  it  is  termed  by  Cicero,  in  the 
oration  just  cited,  quadranlo.na  permutatio,  and  by 
8eneca,'  ret  quadrantaria.  Children  below  a  cer- 
tain age  were  admitted  free.* 

"  Nec  pueri  credunt,  nisi  q-ii  nondum  are  lavanlur." 
Strangers  also,  and  foreigners,  were  admitted  to 
some  of  the  baths,  if  not  to  all  without  payment, 
as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  found  at  Rome,  and 
quoted  by  Pitiscus." 

L.   OCT»VIO.  L.  r.  CAM. 

RUFU    TKIB.  MIL  

QUI  LAVATIONEM  GRATOITAM  MUN1CIP1BC8, 
1NCOLI8 

HOSPITIBUS  ET  ADVENTORIHUS. 

The  baths  were  closed  when  any  misfortune  hap- 
pened to  the  Republic  ;"  and  Suetonius  says  that  the 
Emperor  Caligula  made  it  a  capital  oflence  to  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  bathing  upon  any  religious 
holyday."  They  were  originally  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  apdiles,  whose  business  it 
was  to  keep  them  also  in  repair,  and  to  see  that 
they  were  kept  clean  and  of  a  proper  temperatuie.11 
[n  the  provinces,  the  same  duty  seems  to  have  de- 
volved upon  the  quaestor,  as  may  t>e  inferred  from 
the  passage  already  quoted  from  Aulus  Gellius.14 

The  time  usually  assigned  by  the  Romans  for 
taking  the  bath  was  the  eighth  hour,  or  shortly  af- 
terward." 

"  Octavam  potcrit  servare  ;  lavafnmur  una; 
Sets,  quam  tint  Stephani  balnea  juncta  mini." 

Before  that  time  none  but  invalids  were  allowed  to 
bathe  in  public."  Vitruvius  reckons  the  best  hours 
adapted  for  bathing  to  be  from  midday  until  about 
sunset."  Pliny  took  his  bath  at  the  ninth  hour  in 
summer,  and  at  the  eighth  in  winter  ;'•  and  Martia. 
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Ajit.)— ll.(Fabr.,  Doner.  Urb.  Rom., c.  18.)— 12.  (Ib.)— 13.  (Ib.— 
Sen.,  Ep.,  86.)— 14.  (x.,3.)— 15.  (Mart.,  Ep.,  x.,  48  ;  xi.,  52.)- 
16  (Lampml..  Alex.  Si'v..2l.)— IT.  (t..  10.)— 18  (Ep..  iii.,  I,  8.) 
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speaks  of  taJsmg  a  bath,  when  fatigued  and  weary 
at  the  tenth  hour,  and  even  later.1 

When  the  water  was  ready  and  the  baths  pre- 
parH,  notice  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a  bell — a* 
tht  narum.*  One  of  these  bells,  with  the  inscription 
Firmi  Balneatoris,  was  found  in  the  thermae  Dio- 
cletianse,  in  the  year  1548,  and  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  learned  Fulvius  Ursinus.* 

While  the  bath  was  used  for  health  merely  or 
cleanliness,  a  single  one  was  considered  sufficient 
at  a  time,  and  that  only  when  requisite.  But  the 
luxuries  of  the  Empire  knew  no  such  bounds,  and 
the  daily  bath  was  sometimes  repeated  as  many  as 
seven  and  eight  times  in  succession — the  number 
which  the  Emperor  Commodus  indulged  himself 
with.*  Gordian  bathed  seven  times  a  day  in  sum- 
mer, and  twice  in  winter ;  the  Emperor  Gallienus 
six  or  seven  times  in  summer,  and  twice  or  thrice 
in  winter.*  Commodus  also  took  his  meals  in  the 
bath  ;*  a  custom  which  was  not  confined  to  a  dis- 
solute emperor  alone,  for  Martial'  attacks  a  certain 
^Emilius  for  the  same  practice,  which  passage,  how- 
ever, is  differently  interpreted  by  some  commenta- 
tors. 

It  was  the  usual  and  constant  habit  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  take  the  batli  after  exercise,  and  previous- 
ly to  their  principal  meal  (cama) ;  but  the  debauchees 
of  the  Empire  bathed  also  after  eating,  as  well  as 
before,  in  order  to  promote  digestion,  so  as  to  ac- 
quire a  new  appetite  for  fresh  delicacies.  Nero  is 
related  to  have  indulged  in  this  practice,0  which  is 
also  alluded  to  by  Juvenal.9 

Upon  quitting  the  bath,  it  was  usual  for  the  Ro- 
mans, as  well  as  Greeks,  to  be  anointed  with  oil ;  to 
which  custom  both  Pompey  and  Brutus  are  repre- 
sented by  Plutarch  as  adhering.  But  a  particular 
habit  of  body,  or  tendency  to  certain  complaints, 
sometimes  required  this  order  to  be  reversed ;  for 
which  reason  Augustus,  who  suffered  from  nervour 
disorders,  was  accustomed  to  anoint  himself  befon 
bathing;"  and  a  simUar  practice  was  adopted  by 
Alexander  Severus.11  The  most  usual  practice, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  to  take  some  gentle 
exercise  (exercitalio)  in  the  first  instance,  and  then, 
after  bathing,  to  be  anointed  either  in  the  sun,  or  in 
the  tepid  or  thermal  chamber,  and  finally  to  take 
their  food. 

The  Romans  did  not  content  themselves  with  a 
single  bath  of  hot  or  cold  water,  but  they  went 
through  a  course  of  baths  in  succession,  in  which 
the  agency  of  air  as  well  as  water  was  applied.  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  order  in  which 
the  course  was  usually  taken,  if,  indeed,  there  was 
any  general  practice  beyond  the  whim  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Under  medical  treatment,  of  course  the 
succession  would  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the 
disease  for  which  a  cure  was  sought,  and  would 
vary,  also,  according  to  the  different  practice  of  dif- 
ferent physicians.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it 
was  a  general  practice  to  close  the  pores  and  brace 
the  body  after  the  excessive  perspiration  of  the  va- 
pour bath,  either  by  pouring  cold  water  over  the 
head,  or  by  plunging  at  once  into  the  piscina,  or  into 
a  river,  as  the  Russians  still  do,"  and  as  the  Romans 
sometimes  did,  as  we  learn  from  Ausonius. 
"Vidi  ego  ilefessos  mullo  sudore  lavacrx 
Fastidisse  lacus,  el  fn^ura  piscmarum, 
Ut  vim*  fruerenlur  at/nis  ;  mox  amne  refoto* 
Plaudenti  gelidum  Jlumcn  pcpulisse  naiatu."1* 

Musa,  the  physician  of  Augustus,  is  said  to  have 

1.  (Enigr.,  iii.,  »8;  x.,  70.)— 2.  (Mart.,  Ep.,  xit.,  163.)— i. 
(Append,  ad  Ciaccon..  Do  Triclm.)— -4.  (Lampnd.,  Coromod.,  c 
2.)— 5.  (Capitol.,  Gall.,  e.  17.)— 6.  (Lampnd..  1.  c.)— 7.  (Epiirr., 
in.,  19.)— 8.  (Snot.,  Nero,  27.)— 9.  (Sat.,  L  141.)— 10  (Suet., 
OctaT.,  89.) — II.  (Lampnd.,  Alii.  S<-«..  I  c.)— IS.  TookVa 
Runia.)— 13.  (ItossIL.  311  I 
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introduced  this  practice,1  which  became  quite  the 
fashion,  in  consequence  of  the  benefit  which  the 
emperor  derived  from  it,  though  Dion*  accuses  him 
of  having  artfully  caused  the  death  of  Marcellus  by 
an  improper  application  of  the  same  treatment.  In 
other  cases  it  was  considered  conducive  to  health 
to  pour  warm  wat«»-  over  the  head  before  the  vapour 
bath,  and  cold  wate  immediately  after  it ;'  and  at 
other  times  a  success  ,f<a  of  warm,  tepid,  and  cold 
water  was  resorted  to. 

The  two  physicians,  Gk>.n  and  Celsus,  differ  in 
some  respects  as  to  the  or^er  in  which  the  baths 
should  be  taken  ;  the  former  recommending  first  the 
hot  air  of  the  Laconicum  (atp  deppy),  next  the 
bath  of  warm  water  (vdup  depfibv  and  lovrpov),  af- 
terward the  cold,  and,  finally,  to  be  well  rubbed  ;4 
while  the  latter  recommends  his  patients  first  to 
sweat  for  a  short  time  in  the  tepid  chamber  (tepidar 
Hum)  without  undressing  ;  then  to  proceed  into  the 
thermal  chamber  (calidarium),  and,  after  having  gone 
tiirough  a  regular  course  of  perspiration  there,  not 
to  descend  into  the  warm  bath  (solium),  but  to  pour 
a  quantity  of  warm  water  over  the  head,  then  te- 
pid, and  finally  cold ;  afterward  to  be  scraped  with 
the  strigil  (perfricari),  and  finally  rubbed  dry  and 
anointed  *  Such,  in  all  probability,  was  the  usual 
habit  of  the  Romans  when  the  bath  was  resorted  to 
as  a  daily  source  of  pleasure,  and  not  for  any  par- 
ticular medical  treatment ;  the  more  so,  as  it  re- 
sembles, in  many  respects,  the  system  of  bathing 
still  in  practice  among  the  Orientals,  who,  as  Sir 
W.  Gell  remarks,  "succeeded  by  conquest  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  enervated  Greeks  and  Romans."* 

In  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Galen,  it  is 
plain  that  the  word  lovrpov  is  used  ibr  a  warm 
bath,  in  which  sense  it  also  occurs  in  the  same  au- 
thor. Vitruvius,'  on  the  contrary,  says  that  the 
Greeks  used  the  same  word  to  signify  a  cold  bath 
(frigida  lavatto,  quam  Gr<tci  "kovrpov  vocitant).  The 
contradiction  between  the  two  authors  is  here  point- 
ed out,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  impossibility, 
as  well  as  impropriety,  of  attempting  to  fix  one  pre- 
cise meaning  to  each  of  the  different  terms  made 
use  of  by  the  ancient  writers  in  reference  to  their 
bathing  establishments. 

Having  thus  detailed  from  classical  authorities 
the  general  habits  of  the  Romans  in  connexion  with 
their  system  of  bathing,  it  now  remains  to  examine 
and  explain  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  struc- 
tures which  contained  their  baths,  which  will  serve 
as  a  practical  commentary  upon  all  that  has  been 
■aid.  Indeed,  there  are  more  ample  and  better  ma- 
terials for  acquiring  a  thorough  insight  into  Roman 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,xxv.,  38.)— 2.  (liii.,  p.517.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.N., 


manners  in  this  one  particular,  than  for  any  otlmi 
of  the  usages  connected  with  their  domestic  habits 
Lucian,  in  the  treatise  which  is  inscribed  Hippias, 
has  given  a  minute  and  interesting  description  of  a 
set  of  baths  erected  by  an  architect  of  that  name, 
which  it  is  to  be  regretted  is  much  too  long  for  in- 
sertion in  this  place,  but  which  is  well  worth  peru- 
sal ;  and  an  excavation  made  at  Pompeii  between 
the  years  1824,  '25,  laid  open  a  complete  set  of  pub- 
lic baths  (balnea),  with  many  of  the  chambers,  even 
to  the  ceilings,  in  good  preservation,  and  construct- 
ed in  all  their  important  parts  upon  rules  very  simi- 
lar to  those  laid  down  by  Vitruvius. 

In  order  to  render  the  subjoined  remarks  more 
easily  intelligible,  the  preceding  woodcut  is  insert- 
ed, which  is  taken  from  a  fresco  painting  upon  the 
walls  of  the  thermae  of  Titus  at  Rome. 

The  woodcut  on  the  following  page  represents  the 
ground-plan  of  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  which  are  neiJ> 
ly  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  houses  and  shops, 
thus  forming  what  the  Romans  termed  an  insula. 

The  whole  building,  which  comprises  a  double 
sot  of  baths,  has  six  different  entrances  from  the 
street,  one  of  which,  A,  gives  admission  to  the 
smaller  set  only,  which  were  appropriated  to  the 
women,  and  five  others  to  the  male  department ;  ol 
which  two,  B  and  C,  communicate  directly  with  the 
furnaces,  and  the  other  three,  D,  E,  F,  with  the  ba- 
thing apartments,  of  which  F>  the  nearest  to  the 
Forum,  was  the  principal  one ;  the  other  two,  D  and 
E,  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  building,  served 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  lived  on  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  the  city.  To  have  a  variety  of 
entrances  (t£66oi(;  iroXkalg  redvpu/ievov)  is  one  oi 
the  qualities  enumerated  by  Lucian  necessary  to  a 
well-constructed  set  of  baths.'  Passing  through  the 
principal  entrance  F,  which  is  removed  from  the 
street  by  a  narrow  footway  surrounding  the  insula 
(the  outer  curb  of  which  is  marked  upon  the  plan 
by  the  thin  line  drawn  round  it),  and  after  descend- 
ing three  steps,  the  bathei  finds  upon  his  left  hand 
a  small  chamber  i ),  which  contained  a  conveni- 
ence (latrina?),  ano  proceeds  into  a  covered  portico 
(2),  which  ran  rouu.i  three  sides  of  an  open  court — 
atrium  (3),  and  these  together  formed  the  vestibule 
of  the  baths — vesttbutum.  balnearum,3  in  which  the 
servants  belonging  to  the  establishment,  as  well  as 
such  of  the  slaves  and  attendants  of  the  great  and 
wealthy  whose  services  were  not  required  in  the  in- 
terior, waited.  There  are  seats  for  their  accom- 
modation placed  underneath  the  portico  (a,  rf> 
This  compartment  answers  exactly  to  the  first, 
which  is  described  by  Lucian.*    Within  this  court 


1.  (Hippias,  8.) — 2.  (Latrina  was  also  used,  previously  to  the 


xiviii.,  14. — Celsus,  De  Med.,  i.,  3.) — 4.  (Galen,  De  Methodo  i  time  of  Varro,  for  the  bathing-vessel,  quasi  lavatrina.—Vmm 
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the  keeper  01  the  baths  (balncaior),  who  exacted  the  I 
quadrant  paid  by  each  visiter,  was  also  stationed  , 
and,  accordingly,  in  it  was  found  the  box  for  holding 
the  money.  The  room  (4)  which  runs  back  from 
the  portico  might  have  been  appropriated  to  him ; 
or,  if  not,  it  might  have  been  an  a.cux  or  exedra,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  better  classes  while  await- 
ing the  return  of  their  acquaintances  from  the  inte- 
rior, in  which  case  it  will  correspond  with  the 
chambers  mentioned  by  Lucian,1  adjoining  to  the 
servants'  waiting-place  (fa  upiorepp  <5«  tuv  if  rpv- 
+ifu  nafKaxevaa/ifauv  o'tKrj/uiTuv).  In  this  court  like- 
wise, as  being  the  most  public  piace,  advertisement* 
for  the  theatre,  or  other  announcements  of  general 
interest,  were  posted  up,  one  of  which,  announcing 
a  gladiatorial  show,  still  remains.  (5)  Is  the  corri- 
dor which  conducts  from  the  entrance  E  into  thp 
same  vestibule.  (6)  A  small  cell  of  similar  use  as 
the  corresponding  one  in  the  opposite  corridor  ( 1 ). 
(7)  A  passage  of  communication  which  leads  into 
the  chamber  (8),  the  fn/ridarium,  which  also  served 
as  an  apodyicrium  or  tpolialorium,  a  room  for  un- 
dressing ;  and  which  is  also  accessible  from  the 
street  by  the  door  D,  through  the  corridor  (9),  in 
which  a  small  niche  is  observable,  which  probably 
served  for  the  station  of  another  balneator,  who  col- 
lected the  money  from  those  entering  Irom  the  north 
street  Here,  then,  is  the  centre  in  which  all  the 
persons  must  have  met  before  entering  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  baths  ;  and  its  locality,  as  well  as  oth- 
er characteristic  features  in  its  fittings  up,  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  that  it  served  as  an  undressing-room 
to  the  balnta  I'ompetanrt.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  general  rule  of  construction  was  followed  by 
*he  architects  of  antiquity  with  regard  to  the  local- 
ity and  temperature  best  adapted  for  an  apodyteri- 
om.  The  word  is  not  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  nor 
expressly  by  Lucian ;  but  he  says  enough  for  us  to 
iofrir  'hat  it  belonged  to  the  frigidanum  in  the  baths 
ot  H'ppias.'  "After  quitting  the  last  apartment, 
ther^  is  a  sufficient  number  of  chambers  for  the 
bathers  to  undress,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
»'n#,  containing  three  baths  of  cold  water  "  Pliny 
■  no  younger  says  that  the  apodytenum  at  one  of  his 
own  villas  adjoined  the  frigid/mum,*  and  it  is  plain. 
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from  a  passage  already  quoted,  that  the  apodytenun 
was  a  warm  apartment  in  the  baths  belonging  to 
the  villa  of  Cicero's  brother  Quintus  (assa  in  alte- 
ram apodyterii  angulum  promom),  to  which  tempera 
ture  Celsus  also  assigns  it.  In  the  thermae  at  Rome 
each  of  the  hot  and  cold  departments  had  probablj 
a  separate  apodytenum  attached  to  it ;  or,  if  not,  th< 
ground-plan  was  so  arranged  that  one  apoiyteriun 
would  be  contiguous  to,  and  serve  for  both  or  either; 
but  where  space  and  means  were  circumscribed,  at 
in  the  little  city  of  Pompeii,  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  fngidarium  served  as  an  apodyte- 
rium  for  those  who  confined  themselves  to  cold  ba- 
thing, and  the  teptdarium  for  those  who  commenced 
their  ablutions  in  the  warm  apartments.  The  ba- 
thers were  expected  to  take  off  their  garments  in 
the  apodytenum,  it  not  being  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  interior  unless  naked.1  They  were  then  deliv- 
ered to  a  class  of  slaves  called  capsarii  (from  eapia, 
the  small  case  in  which  children  carried  fheir  books 
to  school),  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  charge  of  them. 
These  men  were  notorious  for  dishonesty,  and  lea- 
gued with  all  the  thieves  of  the  city,  so  that  they 
connived  at  the  robberies  they  were  placed  there  to 
prevent.  Hence  the  expression  of  Catullus,  "  O/u- 
rum  optvme  balneartorum  !"'  and  Trachilo,  in  the  Ru- 
dens  of  Plautus,'  complains  bitterly  of  their  rogue- 
ry, winch,  in  the  capital,  was  carried  to  <<uch  an  ex- 
cess that  very  severe  laws  were  enacted  against 
them,  the  crime  of  stealing  in  the  baths  being  made 
a  capital  offence. 

To  return  into  the  chamber  itself :  it  is  vaulted 
and  spacious,  with  stone  seats  along  two  sides  of 
the  wall  (A,  A),  and  a  step  for  the  feet  below,  slight- 
ly raised  from  the  floor  (pulmnu*  et  gradus')  Holes 
can  still  be  seen  in  the  walls,  which  might  have 
served  for  pegs  on  which  the  garments  were  hang 
when  taken  off  ;  for  in  a  small  provincial  town  like 
Pompeii,  where  a  robbery  committed  in  the  batht 
could  scarcely  escape  detection,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  captam  to  take  charge  of  them.  It 
was  lighted  by  a  window  closed  with  glass,  and  or- 
namented with  stucco  mouldings  and  painted  yel- 
low    A  section  and  drawing  of  this  interior  is  get 
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en  in  Sir  W.  Gell's  Pompeii.  There  are  no  less 
than  six  doois  to  this  chamber  ;  one  led  tc  the  en- 
trance E,  another  to  the  entrance  D,  a  third  to  the 
small  room  (11),  a  fourth  to  the  furnaces,  a  fifth  to 
the  tepid  apartment,  and  the  sixth  opened  upon  the 
cold  bath  (10),  named  indifferently  by  the  ancient 
authors,  natatio,  natatorium,  piscina,  baptisterium, 
jniteus,  hovrpov.  The  word  baptisterium}  is  not  a 
bath  sufficiently  large  to  immerse  the  whole  body, 
but  a  vessel  or  labrum,  containing  cold  water  for 
pouring  over  the  head."  The  bath,  which  is  coat- 
ed with  white  marble,  is  12  feet  10  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  about  three  feet  deep,  and  has  two  marble 
steps  to  facilitate  the  descent  into  it,  and  a  seat  sur- 
rounding it  at  the  depth  of  10  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  bathers  to  sit 
down  and  wash  themselves.  The  ample  size  of 
this  basin  explains  to  us  what  Cicero  meant  when 
he  wrote,  "  Latiorem  piscinam  voluissem,  ubi  jactata 
brachia  nan  ofenderentur."  It  is  probable  that  many 
persons  contented  themselves  with  the  cold  bath 
only,  instead  of  going  through  the  severe  course  of 
perspiration  in  the  warm  apartments ;  and  as  the 
frigidarium  alone  could  have  had  no  effect  in  baths 
like  these,  where  it  merely  served  as  an  apodyteri- 
um,  the  natatio  must  be  referred  to  when  it  is  said 
that  at  one  period  cold  baths  were  in  such  request 
that  scarcely  any  others  were  used.'  There  is  a 
platform  or  ambulatory  (schola*)  round  the  bath, 
also  of  marble,  and  four  niches  of  the  same  material 
disposed  at  regular  intervals  round  the  walls,  with 
pedestals,  for  statues  probably,  placed  in  them ; 
according  to  Sir  W.  Gell,5  with  seats,  which  he 
interprets  scholar,  for  the  accommodation  of  persons 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  bathe ;  but  a  passage  of 
Vitruvius,6  hereafter  quoted,  seems  to  contradict 
this  use  of  the  term :  and  seats  were  placed  in  the 
frigidarium  adjoining,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ac- 
commodating those  who  were  obliged  to  wait  for 
their  turn.  The  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and  the  cham- 
ber lighted  by  a  window  in  the  centre.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  represents  a  frigidarium,  with  its 


cold  bath'  at  one  extremity,  supposed  to  have  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  Formian  villa  of  Cicero,  to  whose 
age  the  style  of  construction,  and  the  use  of  the 
simple  Doric  order,  undoubtedly  belong.  The  bath 
itself,  into  which  the  water  still  continues  to  flow 
from  a  neighbouring  spring,  is  placed  under  the  al- 
cove, and  the  two  doors  on  each  side  opened  into 
small  chambers,  which  probably  served  as  apodyte- 
ria.  It  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vil- 
la Caposeli,  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Formic. 

1.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  v.,  6.)— 2.  (Compare  also  ftin.,  Ep.,  xvii.,  2.) 
—3.  (Gell's  Pompeii,  1.  c.) — 4.  (Vitruv.,  v.  10.)— 5.  (1.  c.)— 8 
i».  10.) — 7.  (puteus  :  Pi  n..  Ep.,  v.,  6.) 
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In  the  cold  bath  of  Pompeii  tl  e  water  ran  into  th« 
basin  through  a  spout  of  bronze,  and  was  canied 
off  again  through  a  conduit  on  the  opposite  side  II 
was  also  furnished  with  a  waste-pipe  under  the 
margin  to  prevent  it  from  running  over.  No.  11  is 
a  small  chamber  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  frigida- 
rium, which  might  have  served  for  sha'v  ir;g  \tonstn- 
na),  or  for  keeping  unguents  or  strigiles  ;  and  from 
the  centre  of  the  side  of  the  frigidarium,  the  bather, 
who  intended  to  go  through  the  process  of  warm 
bathing  and  sudation,  entered  into  (12)  the  tepida- 
rium. 

This  chamber  did  not  contain  water  either  at 
Pompeii  or  at  the  baths  of  Hippias,  but  was  merely 
heated  with  warm  air  of  an  agreeable  temperature, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  body  for  the  great  heat  cf 
the  vapour  and  warm  baths ;  and,  upon  returning, 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  too  sudden  transition  to 
the  open  air.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  exactly 
the  tepid  chamber  described  by  Lucian,1  which  he 
says  was  of  a  moderate  and  not  oppressive  heat, 
adjoining  to  which  he  places  a  room  for  anointing 
(ohoc  akelipaodai  ■Kpoar/vug  Ttapexofievog). 

In  the  baths  at  Pompeii  this  chamber  served  like 
wise  as  an  apodyterium  for  those  who  took  the 
warm  bath  ;  for  which  purpose  the  fittings  up  are 
evidently  adapted,  the  walls  being  divided  into  a 
number  of  separate  compartments  or  recesses  for 
receiving  the  garments  when  taken  off,  by  a  series 
of  figures  of  the  kind  called  Atlantes  or  Telamones, 
which  project  from  the  walls,  and  support  a  rich 
cornice  above  them.  One  of  these  divisions,  with 
the  Telamones,  is  represented  in  the  article  Atlan- 
tes. Two  bronze  benches  were  also  found  in  the 
room,  which  was  heated  as  well  by  its  contiguity 
to  the  hypocaust  of  the  adjoining  chamber,  as  by  a 
brazier  of  bronze  (foculus),  in  which  the  chaicoal 
ashes  were  still  remaining  when  the  excavation 
was  made.  A  representation  of  it  is  given  in  the 
annexed  woodcut.  Its  whole  length  was  seven 
feet,  and  its  breadth  two  feet  six  inches. 


In  addition  to  this  service,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  apartment  was  used  as  a  depository  for 
unguents  and  a  room  for  anointing  (aXemTrjpwv, 
unctuarium,  elaolhesium),  the  proper  place  for  which 
is  represented  by  Lucian8  as  adjoining  to  the  tepi- 
darium,  and  by  Pliny3  as  adjoining  to  the  hypocaust : 
and  for  which  purpose  some  of  the  niches  between 
the  Telamones  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted.  In 
the  larger  establishments,  a  separate  chamber  was 
allotted  to  these  purposes,  as  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ring to  the  drawing  taken  from  the  Thermas  ol 
Titus ;  but,  as  there  is  no  other  spot  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  Pompeian  baths  which  could  be  applied 
in  the  same  manner,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city  were  anointed  in  the 
tepidarium.  which  service  was  performed  by  slave  I 
called  unctores  and  aliptce.  (Vid.  Alipt^k.)  For 
this  purpose  the  common  people  used  oil  simply  01 
sometimes  scented ;  but  the  more  wealthy  classes 
indulged  in  the  greatest  extravagance  with  regarr" 
to  their  perfumes  and  unguents.  These  they  ei- 
ther procured  from  the  elaotkesium  of  the  baths,  01 
brought  with  them  in  small  glass  bottles  (ampulla 
olearice),  hundreds  of  which  have  been  discovered 
in  different  excavations  made  in  various  parts  of 


1.  (l.o.,6.)-2.  (l.c.)— 8.  (Ej  ,L,  17.) 
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Italy.  (Vid.  Ampulla.)  The  fifth  book  of  Athe- 
naeus  contains  an  ample  treatise  upon  the  numerous 
kinds  of  ointments  used  by  the  Romans ;  which 
subject  is  also  fully  treated  by  Pliny.1 

Caligula  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius'  as  having 
invented  a  new  luxury  in  the  use  of  the  bath,  by 
perfuming  the  water,  whether  hot  or  cold,  by  an  in- 
fusion of  precious  odours,  or,  as  Pliny  relates  the 
fact,'  by  anointing  the  walls  with  valuable  un- 
guents ;  a  practice,  he  adds,  which  was  adopted  by 
one  of  the  slaves  of  Nero,  that  the  luxury  should 
nor  be  confined  to  royalty  (ne  principale  videatur  hoc 
im.um). 

From  this  apartment,  a  door,  which  closed  by  its 
jwn  weight,  10  prevent  the  admission  of  cold  air, 
opened  into  No  13,  the  thermal  chamber,  or  con- 
eamerata  sudatw  of  Vitruvius  ;*  and  which,  in  exact 
conformity  with  his  directions,  contains  the  warm 
bath — balneum,  or  calda  lavatio,'  at  one  of  its  ex- 
tremities, and  the  semicircular  vapour,  or  Laconi- 
eum, at  the  other ;  while  the  centre  space  between 
the  two  ends,  termed  sudatio  by  Vitruvius,*  and  su- 
datorium by  Seneca,  is  exactly  twice  the  length  of 
its  width,  according  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvius 
The  object  in  leaving  so  much  space  between  the 
warm  bath  and  the  Laconieum  was  to  give  room  for 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  persons  within  the 
chamber,  who  were  accustomed  to  promote  a  full 
flow  of  perspiration  by  rapid  movements  of  the  arms 
and  legs,  or  by  lifting  weights ;  which  practice  is 
alluded  to  by  Juvenal 

"  Magno  gaudct  svdure  tumul/u, 
Quum  lassata  gravi  eccidrrunt  brachia  massa  " 

In  larger  establishments,  the  conveniences  contain- 
ed in  this  apartment  occupied  two  separate  cells, 
one  of  which  was  appropriated  to  the  warm  hath, 
which  apartment  was  then  termed  caldarium,  cella 
eildaria,  or  balneum,  and  the  other  which  comprised 
the  Laconieum  and  sudatory — Laconieum  sudatio- 
nctque,'  which  part  alone  was  then  designated  un- 
der the  name  of  concamerata  sudatio.  This  distribu- 
tion is  represented  in  the  painting  on  the  walls  of 
the  Thermae  of  Titus  ;  in  which  there  is  also  anoth- 
er peculiarity  to  be  observed,  viz.,  the  passage  of 
communication  (intercapedo)  between  the  two  cham- 
bers, the  flooring  of  which  is  suspended  over  the 
hypocaust.  Lucian  informs  us  of  the  use  for  which 
this  compartment  was  intended,  where  he  mentions 
as  one  of  the  characteristic  conveniences  in  the 
baths  of  Hippias,  that  the  bathers  need  not  retrace 
their  steps  through  the  whole  suite  of  apartments  by 
which  they  had  entered,  but  might  return  from  the 
thermal  chamber  by  a  shorter  circuit  through  a 
room  of  gentle  temperature  (ii'fipiua  dep/iov  oUriua- 
toc*),  which  communicated  immediately  with  the 
frigidarium. 

The  warm- water  haih.  which  is  termed  calda  la- 
vatio by  Vitn  vius,"  balmeum  by  Cicero,"  piscina  or 
ealida  piscina  by  Pliny"  and  Suetonius,"  a3  well  as 
labrum1*  and  solium  by  Cicero,"  appears  to  have 
bern  a  capacious  marble  vase,  sometimes  standing 
upan  the  floor,  like  that  in  the  picture  from  the 
ThermsB  of  Titus  ;  and  sometimes  either  partly  ele- 
vated above  the  floor,  as  it  was  at  Pompeii,  or  en- 
tirely sunk  into  it,  as  directed  by  Vitruvius."  The 
term  labrum  is  generally  used  of  a  bath  containing 
warm  water,  and  piscina  of  one  which  contains 
cold  ;  but  the  real  distinction  seems  to  be  that  the 
latter  was  larger  than  the  former,  as  in  the  words 
of  Cicero  already  quoted,  "  latiorem  pisctnam  volms- 

1.  (II.  N.,  nil.)— 2.  (Cat,  37.)— S.  (1.  c.) — 4.  (t.,  11.)— 5. 
(VitruT.,  1.  c.)— «.  (1.  c.)— 7.  (Sat.,  Ti.,  420.) -8.  (Vitni».,  I.  c.) 
-9  (1.  c,  7.)— 10.  (1.  c.)— 11.  (ad  Att.,  ii.,  S.)— 12.  (Ep.,  n., 
17.)-  13.  (Nero,  27.)— 14.  (Cic,  ad  Tarn.,  iit.,  18.)— 15.  (,„ 
•hob    17  )— 1«.  (v..  10  > 


sem."  Pliny1  uses  the  term  piscina  for  a  pona  01 
tank  in  the  open  air  (which  was  probablj  the  accu- 
rate and  genuine  sense  of  the  word) ;  which,  from 
being  exposed  to  the  heal  of  the  sun,  possessed  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  cold  bath,  which  last 
he  distinguishes  in  the  same  sentence  by  the  word 
puteus,  "  a  well,"  which  probably  was  that  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing  from  the  bath  at  Mola.1 
Maecenas  is  said,  by  Dion,'  to  have  been  the  first 
person  who  made  use  of  a  piscina  of  warm  water, 
called  by  Dion  Kolvu&fjBpa.* — The  words  of  Vitru- 
vius,5 in  speaking  of  the  warm-water  bath,  are  aa 
follows  •'  The  bath  {labrum)  should  be  placed  un- 
derneath the  window,  in  such  a  position  that  the 
persons  who  stand  around  may  not  cast  their  shad- 
ows upon  it.  The  platform  which  surrounds  th<* 
bath  (schola  labrorum)  must  be  sufficiently  spacious 
to  allow  the  surrounding  observers,  who  are  wait- 
ing for  their  turn,  to  stand  there  without  crowd- 
ing each  other.  The  width  of  the  passage  or  chan- 
nel (alveus),  which  lies  between  the  parapet  (plu- 
teus) and  the  wall,  should  not  be  less  than  six  feet, 
so  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  seat  and  its  step 
below  ( pulmnus  el  gradus  inferior)  may  take  off 
just  two  feet  from  the  whole  width."  The  sub- 
joined plans,  given  by  Marini,  will  explain  his 
meaning. 


A,  labrum,  or  bath  ;  B,  schola,  or  platform  ;  C,  plu- 
teus,  or  parapet;  D,  alveus,  passage  between  the 
pluteus  and  wall ;  F,  pulvinus,  or  seat ;  and  E,  the 
lower  step  (gradus  inferior),  which  together  take  up 
two  feet. 

The  warm  bath  at  Pompeii  is  a  square  basin  of 
marble,  and  is  ascended  from  the  outside  by  two 
steps  raised  from  the  floor,  which  answered  to  the 
parapet  or  pluteus  of  Vitruvius.  Around  ran  a  nar- 
row platform  (schola);  bin  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  limited  extent  of  the  building,  would  not  admit 
of  a  seal  (pulvmus)  all  round  it.  On  the  interior, 
another  step,  dividing  equally  the  whole  length  of 
the  cistern,  allowed  the  bathers  to  sit  down  and 
wash  themselves  The  annexed  section  will  ren 
der  this  easily  intelligible. 

A,  labrum ;  B,  schola  ;  C,  pluteus  ;  D,  the  Step  on 
the  inside,  probably  called  solium,  which  word  is 
sometimes  apparently  used  to  express  the  bath 
itself;  and  Cicero'  certainly  makes  use  of  the  terra 


1.  (Ep.,  T.,  A.) — 2.  ("Si  natare  /<i/iu.t  aut  Uipidiui  Telia,  II 
area  pttctna  ett,  in  proximo  puteus,  rx  quo  poaaia  ruriua  adatnnjr> 
•  >  prrmtrnt  tepo™.") — 3.  (lib.  It.)— 4.  (rpuri);  ri  *o\vuM0pa* 
3cppoC  tjfiarof  if  rfl  *6Xti  maruiK  vaat.) — 3.  (t.,  10.)— d.  f*i 
Piaon.,  27.) 
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to  es  press  a  vessel  for  containing  liquids.  But  the 
explanation  given  above  is  much  more  satisfactory, 
and  is  also  supported  by  a  number  of  passages  in 
which  it  is  used.  It  is  adopted  by  Fulv.  Ursinus,1 
who  represents  the  solium,  in  a  drawing  copied  from 
Mercurialis,"  as  a  portable  bench  or  seat,  placed 
sometimes  within  and  sometimes  by  the  side  of  the 
bath.  Augustus  is  represented3  as  making  use  of  a 
wooden  solium  (quod  ipse  Hispanico  verbo  duretam 
vocabat) ;  in  which  passage  it  is  evident  that  a  seat 
was  meant,  upon  which  he  sat  to  have  warm  water 
poured  over  him.  In  the  women's  baths  of  the  op- 
ulent and  luxurious  capital,  the  solia  were  some- 
times made  of  silver.* 

We  now  turn  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
chamber  which  contains  the  Laconicum  or  vapour 
bath,  so  called  because  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  strip  and  anoint  themselves 
without  using  warm  water  after  the  perspiration 
produced  by  their  athletic  exercises to  which 
origin  of  the  term  Martial  also  alludes 
"  Ritus  si  placeant  tibi  Laconum, 
Contentus  poles  arido  vapore 
Cruda  Virgine  Martiave  mergi." 
By  the  terms  Virgine  and  Martia  the  poet  refers  to 
the  Aqua  Virgo  and  the  Aqua  Martia,  two  streams 
brought  to  Rome  by  the  aqueducts.)    (Vid.  Aqvje- 
dcctus. 

It  is  ter  med  assa  by  Cicero,'  from  dfu,  to  dry ; 
because  it  produced  perspiration  by  means  of  a  dry, 
hot  atmosphere  ;  which  Celsus9  consequently  terms 
tudationes  assas,  "  dry  sweating,"  which,  he  after- 
ward adds,9  was  produced  by  dry  warmth  (colore 
tieco).  t  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  TrvpiaiT^piov,10 
from  the  fire  of  the  hypocaust,  which  was  extended 
onder  it;  and  hence  by  Alexander  Aphrodis.,  gnpov 
&o2ov,  "  a  dry  vaulted  chamber." 

\  itruvius  says  that  its  width  should  be  equal  to 
its  height,  reckoning  from  the  flooring  (suspensura) 
to  the  bottom  of  the  thole  (imam  curvaturam  hemi- 
tpha.rU),  over  the  centre  of  which  an  orifice  is  left, 
from  which  a  bronze  shield  (clipeus)  was  suspended. 
Th'.s  regulated  the  temperature  of  the  apartment, 
being  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  chains  to  which 
it  was  attached.  The  form  of  the  cell  was  required 
to  be  circular,  in  order  that  the  warm  air  from  the 
hypocaust  might  encircle  it  with  greater  facility.11 
In  accordance  with  these  rules  is  the  Laconicum  at 
Pompeii,  a  section  of  which  is  given  below,  the  cli- 
peus  only  being  added  in  order  to  make  the  mean- 
ing more  clear. 

A,  The  suspended  pavement,  suspensura ;  B,  the 
junction  of  the  hemisphaerium  with  the  side  walls, 
ima  curvatura  hemisphccrii ;  C,  the  shield,  clipeus  ; 
E  and  F,  the  chains  by  which  it  is  raised  and  low- 
ered ;  D,  a  labrum,  or  flat  marble  vase,  like  those 
called  tazze  by  the  Italians,  into  which  a  supply  of 
water  was  introduced  by  a  single  pipe  running 
mrough  the  stem.  Its  use  is  not  exactb/  ascertain- 
ed in  this  place,  nor  whether  the  water  it  contained 
was  hot  <  t  cold. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  dismiss  this  account  of 
the  Laconicum  without  alluding  to  an  opinion  adopt- 
ed by  some  writers,  among  whom  are  Galiano  and 

1.  (Append,  in  Ciaccon.,  De  Triclin.) — 2.  (De  Art.  Groin.)  

I.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  82.) — 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  54.)— 5.  (Dion, 
liii^p.  516.)— 6.  (Epigr.,  VI.,  xlii.,  16.)— 7.  (Ad  Quint.  Fratr., 
rii.,  1,  t>  1.)— 8.  (iii.,  cap.  ult.)— 9.  (xi.,  17.)— 10.  (Voss.,  Lex. 
2tyra.,  a.  v.)— 11.  (Vittiv.,  v.,  10.— See  also  Athenieus,  xi.,  n 
104.)  v 
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Cameron,  that  the  Laconicum  was  merely  a  small 
cupola,  with  a  metal  shield  over  it,  rising  above  the 
flooring  (suspensura)  of  the  chamber,  in  the  mannei 
represented  by  the  drawing  from  the  Therm*  of  Ti- 
tus, which  drawing  has,  doubtless,  given  rise  to  the 
opinion.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  design  in 
question  is  little  more  than  a  section,  and  that  the 
artist  may  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  in  ordei 
to  show  the  apparatus  belonging  to  one  end  of  thf 
chamber,  as  is  frequently  done  in  similar  plans, 
where  any  part  which  required  to  be  represented 
upon  a  larger  scale  is  inserted  in  full  development 
within  the  general  section ;  for  in  none  of  the  nu- 
merous baths  which  have  been  discovered  in  Italj 
or  elsewhere,  even  where  the  pavements  were  in  a 
perfect  state,  has  any  such  contrivance  been  observ- 
ed. Besides  which,  it  is  manifest  that  the  clipeus 
could  not  be  raised  or  lowered  in  the  design  alluded 
to,  seeing  that  the  chains  for  that  purpose  could  not 
be  reached  in  the  situation  represented,  or,  if  at- 
tained, could  not  be  handled,  as  they  must  be  red- 
hot  from  the  heat  of  the  hypocaust,  into  which  they 
were  inserted.  In  addition  to  which,  the  remains 
discovered  tally  exactly  with  the  directions  of  Vi- 
truvius,  which  this  does  not. 

After  having  gone  through  the  regular  course  ol 
perspiration,  the  Romans  made  use  of  instruments 
called  strtgilcs  (or  singles1)  to  scrape  off  the  per- 
spiration, much  in  the  same  way  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  scrape  the  sweat  off  a  horse  with  a  piece 
of  iron  hoop  after  he  has  run  a  heat,  or  comes  in 
from  violent  exercise.  These  instruments,  some 
specimens  of  which  are  represented  in  the  follow- 
ing woodcut,  and  many  of  which  have  beep  discov- 


ered among  the  ruins  of  the  various  baths  of  an 
tiquity,  were  made  of  bone,  bronze,  iron,  and  silver  ; 
all  corresponding  in  form  with  the  epithet  of  Mar- 

1.  (Jut.,  Sat.,  iii..  363.) 
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ual,  "  curvo  distungere  ferro."1  The  piwer  bass- 
es were  obliged  to  scrape  themselves,  hut  the  more 
wealthy  took  their  slaves  to  the  baths  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  a  fact  which  is  elucidated  by  a  curious  story 
related  by  Spartian.*  The  emperor,  while  bathing 
one  day,  observing'  an  old  soldier,  whom  he  had  for- 
merly known  among  the  legions,  rubbing  his  back, 
as  the  cattle  do,  against  the  marble  walls  of  the 
chamber,  asked  him  why  he  converted  the  wall  into 
a  strigil ;  and  learning  that  he  was  too  poor  to  keep 
a  slave,  he  gave  him  one,  and  money  for  his  main- 
tenance. On  the  following  day,  upon  his  return  to 
the  bath,  he  found  a  whole  row  of  old  men  rubbing 
themselves  in  the  same  manner  against  the  wall,  in 
the  hope  of  experiencing  the  same  good  fortune 
from  the  prince's  liberality ;  but,  instead  of  taking 
the  hint,  he  had  them  all  called  up,  and  told  them 
to  scrub  one  another. 

The  strigil  was  by  no  means  a  blunt  instrument ; 
consequently,  its  edge  was  softened  by  the  applica- 
tion of  oil,  which  was  dropped  upon  it  from  a  small 
vessel  called  guitus  (called  also  ampulla,  /.ij/cutfuf .  /iv- 
pod-fiKurv,  thaioQopov3.  Vid.  Ampulla.)  This  had 
a  narrow  neck,  so  as  to  discharge  its  contents  drop 
by  drop,  from  whence  the  name  is  taken.  A  rep- 
resentation of  a  guitus  is  given  in  the  preceding 
woodcut.  Augustus  is  related  to  have  suffered 
from  an  over-violent  use  of  this  instrument  *  In- 
valids and  persons  of  a  delicate  habit  made  use  of 
sponges,  which  Pliny  says  answered  for  towels  as 
well  as  strigiis.  They  were  finally  dried  with  tow- 
els (liiitea),  and  anointed.* 

The  common  people  were  supplied  with  these 
necessaries  in  the  baths,  but  the  more  wealthy  Car- 
rie !  their  own  with  them,  as  we  infer  from  Persius 
/,  pu.tr,  el  strigiles  Crispini  ad  balnea  defer." 
Ijuc  an7  adds  also  soap  and  towels  to  the  list 

After  the  operation  of  scraping  and  rubbing  dry, 
they  retired  into,  or  remained  in,  the  Upidanum  until 
they  thought  it  prudent  to  encounter  the  open  air. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  customary  to 
bathe  in  the  water,  when  there  was  any,  which  was 
Dot  the  case  at  Pompeii,  nor  in  the  baths  of  Hippi- 
as,'  either  of  the  tcpidanum  or  frigidarium ;  the 
temperature  only  of  the  atmosphere  in  these  two 
chambers  being  of  consequence  to  break  the  sudden 
change  from  the  extreme  of  hot  to  cold. 

Returning  now  back  into  the  frigidarium  (8), 
which,  according  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvius.* 
has  a  passage  (14)  communicating  with  the  month 
of  the  furnace  (e),  which  is  also  seen  in  the  next 
woodcut  under  the  boilers,  called  prafurmum,  prop- 
nigcum,'*  ^fwirviyelov  (from  npo.  before,  and  nvtytvc, 
a  furnace),  and  passing  down  that  passage,  we  reach 
the  chamber  (15)  into  which  the  praefumium  pro- 
jects, and  which  has  also  an  entrance  from  the 
street  at  B.  It  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  tires  (fornacatores).  There 
are  two  staircases  in  it ;  one  of  which  leads  to  the 
roof  of  the  baths,  and  the  other  to  the  coppers  which 
contained  the  water.  Of  these  there  were  three  : 
one  of  which  contained  the  hot  water — ealdanum 
(sc.  vas  or  ahenum) ;  the  second  the  tepid — teptda- 
tium  ;  and  the  last  the  cold — fngidanum.  The 
warm  water  was  introduced  into  the  warm  bath  by 
means  of  a  conduit  pipe,  marked  on  the  plan,  ami 
conducted  through  the  wall.  Underneath  the  caldu- 
'iam  was  placed  the  furnace  ( furiiux").  which  serv- 
ed to  heat  the  waler,  and  give  out  streams  of  warm 
air  into  the  hollow  cells  of  the  kypoauutum  (from 
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faro,  under,  and  xaiu,  to  burn).  It  passed  Ii  urn  lue 
furnace  under  the  first  and  last  of  the  caldrons  by 
two  flues,  which  are  marked  upon  the  plan.  These 
coppers  were  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
represented  in  the  engraving  from  the  Thermae  ol 
Titus  ,  the  one  containing  hot  water  being  placed 
immediately  over  the  furnace ;  and,  as  the  water 
was  drawn  out  from  thence,  it  was  supplied  from 
the  next,  the  tepidanum,  which  was  already  con- 
siderably heated,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  furnace 
and  the  hypocaust  below  it,  so  that  it  supplied  the 
deficiency  of  the  former  without  materially  dimin- 
ishing its  temperature  ;  and  the  vacuum  in  this  last 
was  again  rilled  up  from  the  farthest  removed,  which 
contained  the  cold  water  received  directly  from  the 
square  reservoir  seen  behind  them ;  a  principle 
which  has  at  length  been  introduced  into  the  mod 
ern  bathing  establishments,  where  its  efficacy,  both 
in  saving  time  and  expense,  is  fully  acknowledged. 
The  boilers  themselves  no  longer  remain,  but  the 
impressions  which  they  have  left  in  the  mortar  in 
which  they  were  imbedded  are  clearly  visible,  and 
enable  us  to  ascertain  their  respective  positions  and 
dimensions,  the  first  of  which,  the  caldarium-  is  rep- 
resented in  the  annexed  cut. 


Behind  the  coppers  there  is  another  corridor  (it>j 
leading  into  the  court  or  atrium  (17)  appropriated  to 
the  servants  of  the  bath,  and  which  has  also  the 
convenience  of  an  immediate  communicalion  with 
the  street  by  the  door  at  C. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  adjoining  set  of  baths, 
which  were  assigned  to  the  women.  The  entrance 
is  by  the  door  A,  which  conducts  into  a  small  ves- 
tibule (18),  and  thence  into  the  apodyterium  (19), 
which,  like  the  one  in  the  men's  baths,  has  a  seat 
(pulvmus  et  gradus)  on  either  side  built  up  against 
the  wall.  This  opens  upon  a  cold  bath  (20),  an- 
swering to  the  ruUatw  of  the  other  set,  but  of  much 
smaller  dimension,  and  probably  similar  to  the  one 
denominated  by  Pliny1  putcus.  There  are  four 
steps  on  the  inside  to  descend  into  it.  Opposite  to 
the  door  of  entrance  into  the  apodyterium  is  another 
doorway  which  leads  to  the  tepidanum  (21),  which 
also  communicates  with  the  thermal  chamber  (22\ 
on  one  side  of  which  is  a  warm  bath  in  a  square  re- 
cess, and  at  the  farther  extremity  the  Laconuum 
with  its  labrum.  The  floor  of  this  chamber  is  sus- 
pended, and  its  walls  perforated  for  flues,  like  the 
corresponding  one  in  the  men'B  baths. 

The  comparative  smallness  and  inferiority  of  the 
fittings-up  in  this  suite  of  baths  has  induced  some 
Italian  antiquaries  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  fact 
of  their  being  assigned  to  the  women  ;  and  among 
these  the  Abbate  Iorio'  ingeniously  suggests  thai 
they  were  an  old  set  of  baths,  to  which  the  laigei 
ones  were  subsequently  added  when  they  became 
too  small  for  the  increasing  wealth  and  population 
of  the  city.    Uut  the  story,  already  quoted,  of  the 
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eon  sui's  wife  who  turned  the  men  out  of  their  baths 
at  Teanum  for  her  convenience,  seems  sufficiently 
to  negative  such  a  supposition,  and  to  prove  that 
the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Italy,  if  not  more  selfish, 
were  certainly  less  gallant  than  their  successors. 
In  addition  to  this,  Vitruvius  expressly  enjoins  that 
the  baths  of  the  men  and  women,  though  separate, 
should  be  contiguous  to  each  other,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  supplied  from  the  same  boilers  and 
hypocaust directions  which  are  here  fulfilled  to  the 
letter,  as  a  glance  at  the  plan  will  demonstrate. 

It  does  not  enter  within  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  investigate  the  source  from  whence,  or  the  man- 
ner in  which,  the  water  was  supplied  to  the  baths  of 
Pompeii.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mazois,  who  wrote  just  after  the  excavation 
was  commenced,  and  which  has  been  copied  from 
him  by  the  editor  of  the  volumes  on  Pompeii  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  was  not  confirmed  by  the  excavation  ; 
and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  may 
consult  the  fourth  appendix  to  the  Plan  de  Pompeii, 
by  the  Abbate  Iorio. 

Notwithstanding  the  ample  account  which  has 
been  given  of  the  plans  and  usages  respecting  baths 
in  general,  something  yet  remains  to  be  said  about 
that  particular  class  denominated  Therms ;  of  which 
establishments  the  baths,  in  fact,  constituted  the 
smallest  part.  The  thermae,  properly  speaking,  were 
a  Roman  adaptation  of  the  Greek  gymnasium,  or 
palaestra  (vid.  Palaestra),  as  described  by  Vitruvi- 
us ;'  both  of  which  contained  a  system  of  baths  in 
conjunction  with  conveniences  for  athletic  games 
and  youthful  sports,  exedrae  in  which  the  rhetori- 
cians declaimed,  poets  recited,  and  philosophers  lec- 
tured, as  well  as  porticoes  and  vestibules  for  the 
idle,  and  libraries  for  the  learned.  They  were  dec- 
orated with  the  finest  objects  of  art,  both  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  covered  with  precious  marbles, 
and  adorned  with  fountains  and  shaded  walks  and 
plantations,  like  the  groves  of  the  Academy.  It 
may  be  said  that  they  began  and  ended  with  the 
Empire,  for  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Augustus 
that  these  magnificent  structures  were  commenced. 
M.  Agrippa  is  the  first  who  afforded  these  luxuries 
to  his  countrymen,  by  bequeathing  to  them  the  ther- 
mae and  gardens  which  he  had  erected  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius.3  The  Pantheon,  now  existing  at 
Rome,  served  originally  as  a  vestibule  to  these 
baths ;  and,  as  it  was  considered  too  magnificent 
for  the  purpose,  it  is  supposed  that  Agrippa  added 
the  portico  and  consecrated  it  as  a  temple,  for  which 
use  it  still  serves.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,*  that  the  whole  of  these  build- 
ings, together  with  the  adjacent  Thermae  Neronia- 
naB,  remained  entire  in  the  year  A.D.  466.  Little  is 
now  left  beyond  a  few  fragments  of  ruins,  and  the 
Pantheon.  The  example  set  by  Agrippa  was  fol- 
lowed by  Nero,  and  afterward  by  Titus ;  the  ruins 
of  whose  thermae  are  still  visible,  covering  a  vast 
extent,  partly  under  ground  and  partly  above  the 
Esquiline  Hill.  Thermae  were  also  erected  by  Tra- 
jan, Caracalla,  and  Diocletian,  of  the  last  two  of 
which  ample  remains  still  exist ;  and  even  as  late 
<ts  Constantine,  besides  several  which  were  con- 
structed by  private  individuals,  P.  Victor  enumer- 
ates sixteen,  and  Panvinus*  has  added  four  more. 

Previously  to  the  erection  of  these  establish- 
ments for  the  use  of  the  population,  it  was  custom- 
ary for  those  who  sought  the  favour  of  the  people 
to  give  them  a  day's  bathing  free  of  expense.  Thus, 
according  to  Dion  Cassius,*  Faustus,  the  son  of 
Sulla,  furnished  warm  baths  and  oil  gratis  to  the 
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people  for  one  day  ;  and  Augustus,  on  one  occasion, 
furnished  warm  baths  and  barbers  to  the  people  foi 
the  same  period  free  of  expense,'  and  at  anothei 
time  for  a  whole  year  to  the  women  as  well  as 
men.*  From  thence  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the 
quadrant  paid  for  admission  into  the  balnea  was  not 
exacted  at  the  therma,  which,  as  being  the  works 
of  the  emperors,  would  naturally  be  opened  with 
imperial  generosity  to  all,  and  without  any  charge, 
otherwise  the  whole  city  would  have  thronged  to 
the  establishment  bequeathed  to  them  by  Agrippa ; 
and  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  old  establishments,  which  were 
probably  erected  by  private  enterprise,'  were  term- 
ed meritorim.*  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  regula- 
tions previously  detailed  as  relating  to  the  economy 
of  the  baths,  apply  equally  to  the  thermae :  but  it  is 
to  these  establishments  especially  that  the  dissolute 
conduct  of  the  emperors,  and  other  luxurious  in- 
dulgences of  the  people  in  general,  detailed  in  the 
compositions  of  the  satirists  and  later  writers,  must 
be  considered  to  refer. 

Although  considerable  remains  of  the  Romau 
thermae  are  still  visible,  yet,  from  the  very  ruinous 
state  in  which  they  are  found,  we  are  far  from  be- 
ing able  to  arrive  at  the  same  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  component  parts,  and  the  usages  to  which 
they  were  applied,  as  has  been  done  with  respect  to 
the  balnea ;  or,  indeed,  to  discover  a  satisfactory 
mode  of  reconciling  their  constructive  details  witk 
the  description  which  Vitruvius  has  left  of  the  baths 
appertaining  to  a  Greek  palaestra,  or  the  description 
given  by  Lucian  of  the  baths  of  Hippias.  All,  in- 
deed, is  doubt  and  guess-work ;  each  of  the  learned 
men  who  have  pretended  to  give  an  account  of  their 
contents  differing  in  almost  all  the  essential  partic- 
ulars from  one  another.  And  yet  the  great  simi- 
larity in  the  ground-plan  of  the  three  which  still  re- 
main cannot  fail  to  strike  even  a  superficial  observ- 
er; so  great,  indeed,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  at  once  that  they  were  all  constructed 
upon  a  similar  plan.  Not,  however,  to  dismiss  the 
subject  without  enabling  our  readers  to  form  some- 
thing like  a  general  idea  of  these  enormous  edifices, 
which,  from  their  extent  and  magnificence,  have 
been  likened  to  provinces  {in  modum  provinciarutn 
exstructa?),  a  ground-plan  of  the  Thermae  of  Cara- 
calla is  annexed,  which  are  the  best  preserved 
among  those  remaining,  and  which  were,  perhaps, 
more  splendid  than  all  the  rest.  Those  apartments, 
of  which  the  use  is  ascertained  with  the  appearance 
of  probability,  will  be  alone  marked  and  explained. 
The  dark  parts  represent  the  remains  still  visible, 
the  open  lines  are  restorations. 

A,  Portico  fronting  the  street  made  by  Caracalla 
when  he  constructed  his  thermae.  B,  Separate  ba- 
thing-rooms, either  for  the  use  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, or,  perhaps,  for  any  persons  who  did  not  wish 
to  bathe  in  public.  C,  Apodyteria  attached  to  them. 
D,  D,  and  E,  E,  the  porticoes.*  F,  F,  Exedrae,  in 
which  there  were  seats  for  the  philosophers  to  hold 
their  conversations.'  G,  Hypaethrae,  passages  open 
to  the  air :  Hypathra  ambulationes  quas  Graeci  -rre- 
pidpo/iifiac,  nostri  xystos  appellant.8  H,  H,  Stadia  in 
the  palaestra — quadrata  sive  oblonga.'  I,  I,  Possibly 
schools  or  academies  where  public  lectures  were 
delivered.  J,  J,  and  K,  K,  Rooms  appropriated  to 
the  servants  of  the  baths  (balneatores).  In  the  lat- 
ter are  staircases  for  ascending  to  the  principal  res- 
ervoir. L,  Space  occupied  by  walks  and  shrabber- 
ies — ambulationes  inter  platanones.1'  M,  The  arena 
or  stadium  in  which  the  youth  performed  their  ex- . 
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erases,  with  seats  for  the  spectators,1  called  the 
tkeatridium.  N,  N,  Reservoirs,  with  upper  stories, 
sectional  elevations  of  which  are  given  in  the  two 
subsequent  woodcuts.  0,  Aquaeduct  which  sup- 
plied the  baths.  P,  The  cistern  or  piscina.  This 
external  range  of  buildings  occupies  one  mile  in 
circuit. 

We  now  come  to  the  arrangement  of  the  interior, 
for  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  assign  satisfactory 
destinations.  Q  represents  the  principal  entrances, 
of  which  there  were  eight.  R,  the  nalatio,  piscina, 
or  cold-water  bath,  to  which  the  direct  entrance 
from  the  portico  is  by  a  vestibule  on  either  side 
marked  S,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  a  set  of 
chambers  which  served  most  probably  as  rooms  for 
undressing  (apodylena),  anointing  (unr.luarta),  and 
stations  for  the  captanx.  Those  nearest  to  the  per- 
istyle were,  perhaps,  the  conutena,  where  the  pow- 
der was  kept  which  the  wrestlers  used  in  order  to 
obtain  a  firmer  grasp  upon  'heir  adversaries  ■ 
"  lUe  cavis  hautto  tpargxt  me  pulvcre  palmts, 
Inque  mrem  fulvee  tactu  flar.tscxt  arence."* 

The  inferior  quality  of  the  ornaments  which  these 
apartments  have  had,  and  the  staircases  in  two  of 
them,  afford  evidence  that  they  were  occupied  by 
menials.  T  is  considered  to  be  the  tepidarxum, 
with  four  warm  baths  (o,  o,  u,  o)  taken  out  of  its 
four  angles,  and  two  labra  on  its  two  Hanks.  There 
»re  steps  for  descending  into  the  baths,  in  one  of 
which  traces  of  the  conduit  are  still  manifest.  Thus 
tt  would  appear  that  the  centre  part  of  this  apart- 
ment served  as  *  ''pidarium,  having  a  balneum  or 
calda  laeatio  in  foui  .  f  its  corners.    The  centre  part, 
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like  that  also  of  the  preceding  apartment,  is  sup- 
ported by  eight  immense  columns. 

The  apartments  beyond  this,  which  are  too  rr  jch 
dilapidated  to  be  restored  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, contained,  of  course,  the  laconicum  at  d  su- 
datories, for  which  the  round  chamber  W,  a  id  its 
appurtenances  seem  to  be  adapted,  and  whk  h  are 
also  contiguous  to  the  reservoirs,  Z,  Z.1 

e,  e  probably  comprised  the  epkebia,  or  places 
where  the  youth  were  taught  their  exercises,  with 
the  appurtenances  belonging  to  them,  such  as  the 
iphcerislerium  and  corycaum.  The  first  of  these 
takes  its  name  from  the  game  at  ball,  so  much  in 
favour  with  the  Romans,  at  which  Martial's  friend 
was  playing  when  the  bell  sounded  to  announce 
that  the  water  was  ready.*  The  latter  is  derived 
from  Kupvuoc,  a  sack,*  which  was  filled  with  bran 
and  olive  husks  for  the  young,  and  sand  for  the 
more  robust,  and  then  suspended  at  a  certain  height, 
and  swung  backward  and  forward  by  the  players.' 

The  chambers  also  on  the  other  side,  which  are 
not  marked,  probably  served  for  the  exercises  of 
the  palaestra  in  bad  weather.' 

These  baths  contained  an  upper  story,  of  which 
nothing  remains  beyond  what  is  just  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  fact.  They  have  been  mentioned  and 
eulogized  by  several  of  the  Latin  authors.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
bathing  department  separated  from  the  rest  which 
could  be  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  women  exclu- 
sively. From  this  it  must  be  inferred  either  that 
both  sexes  always  bathed  together  promiscuously 

1.  (Vrtror.,  ».,  ll.)—2.  (Mart.,  Ep.,  nr.,  103.)— 3.  (Handk, 
s.  v.) — 4.  (Aalia,  Da  Gymn.  ConW.,  p.  V). — Anlill  ,  ip,  Onliia^ 
Coll.  Med.,  6.)— 3.  (Vitror.,  t.,  II.)— A.  (Spartian.,  Cnrecall. 
c.  9. — Lamnnd.,  Heliofrnb.,  c.  J". — A16I,  8av«  c.  23. — Ectrop. 
11.— Olrmp.,  «p.  Phnt..  p.  114.  ad.  Aug.  Vindrl.,  1MI  ) 
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iu  tho  therniaj,  or  that  the  women  were  excludai 
altogether  from  these  establishments,  and  only  ad- 
mitted to  the  balnea. 

It  remains  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
immense  hody  of  water  required  for  the  supply  of 
a  set  of  baths  in  the  thermae  was  heated,  which  has 
been  performed  very  satisfactorily  by  Piranesi  and 
Cameron,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  two 
»ubjoined  sections  of  the  castellum  aquaductus  and 
risciia  belonging  to  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla. 


Ill 
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A,  arches  of  the  aquaeduct  which  conveyed  the 
water  into  the  piscina  B,  from  whence  it  (lowed 
into  the  upper  range  of  cells  through  the  aperture 
at  C,  and  thence  again  descended  into  the  lower 
ones  by  the  aperture  at  D,  which  were  placed  im- 
mediately over  the  hypocaust  E,  the  praefurnium  of 
which  is  seen  in  the  transverse  section  at  F,  in  the 
lower  cut.  There  were  thirty-two  of  these  cells 
arranged  in  two  rows  over  the  hypocaust,  sixteen 
on  each  side,  and  all  communicating  with  each 
other  ;  and  over  these  a  similar  number  similarly 
arranged,  which  communicated  with  those  below 
by  the  aperture  at  D.  The  parting  walls  between 
these  cells  were  likewise  perforated  with  flues, 
which  served  to  disseminate  the  heat  all  round  the 
whole  body  of  water.  When  the  water  was  suffi- 
ciently warm,  it  was  turned  on  to  the  baths  through 
pipes  conducted  likewise  through  flues  in  order  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  temperature  during  the  passage, 
and  the  vacuum  was  supplied  by  tepid  water  from 
the  range  above,  which  was  replenished  from  the 
piscina ;  exactly  upon  the  principle  represented  in 
the  drawing  from  the  Thermae  of  Titus,  ingeniously 
applied  upon  a  much  larger  scale. 

BATIL'LUS  {u(i.T)),  a  shovel.  Pliny  mentions 
the  use  of  iron  shovels,  when  heated,  in  testing 
silver  and  verdigris.1  Horace  ridicules  the  vain 
pomposity  of  a  municipal  officer  in  the  small  town 
of  Fundi,  who  had  a  shovel  of  red-hot  charcoal 
carried  before  him  in  public  for  the  purpose  of  burn- 
ing on  it  frankincense  and  other  odours  (pruna  ba- 
tillum7).  Varro  points  out  the  use  of  the  shovel  in 
the  poultry-yard  (aim  batillo  circumire,  ac  stercus 
tollere').  The  same  instrument  was  employed,  to- 
gether with  the  spade,  for  making  roads  and  for 
various  agricultural  operations  (apai*).  "  Hamae" 
we  also  mentioned  as  utensils  for  extinguishing 
ires.  These  may  have  been  wooden  shovels,  used 
for  throwing  water,  as  we  now  see  them  employed 
In  some  countries  which  abound  in  pools  and  canals.6 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  44  ;  xxxiv.,  26.)— 2.  (Sat.,  I.,  v.,  36.) 
—3.  (De  Re  Rust  ,  iii.,  6.) — 4.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  vi.,  2. — Brunck, 
inal  ,       p.  53.— Genponioa.  ii.,  22.) — 5   (Juv..  xiv.,  305.) 
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*BATIS  (/Jartf),  a  species  of  fish.  It  is  th*- 
Raia  bads,  L. ;  called  in  French  Coliart,  in  English 
the  Flair  or  Skate.1 

•BATOS  ((3(ltoc),  a  plant  or  shrub,  the  species  of 
which,  as  described  by  Theophrastus,'  are  thus 
arranged  by  Stackhouse  :  The  first,  or  bpdoQvfic,  is 
the  Rubus  fruticosus,  or  Common  Bramble.  The 
second,  or  xafla^aT°Ci  is  the  R.  Chamamorus,  at 
Cloud-berry  (called  in  Scotland  the  Avron  ).  The 
third,  or  icv*do6u,Toc,  is  the  R.  idaus,  or  Raspberry. 
Sprengel  agrees  with  almost  all  the  authorities,  that 
the  (faroc,  properly  speaking,  of  Dioscorides  and 
Galen,  is  the  Rubus  fruticosus ;  and  the  Idata,  the 
Rubus  idaus.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  by 
the  poets,  /3drof  is  often  applied  to  any  thorny 
shrub.  Thus,  in  the  following  epigram,  it  is  applied 
to  the  stem  of  the  rose  : 

"  To  f>66ov  anua(ei  fiaibv  xpbvov,      de  rrapOSij 
Zvtuv  evprjceic  ov  j!)6dov  oXka  jSaTov."1 

*BATRACHTUM  (/3aTpdXtov),  a  plant  of  which 
Apuleius  says,  "  Nascitur  sizpe  in  Sardinia."  Hence 
Schulze,  who  is  otherwise  undecided  respecting  it, 
holds  it  to  be  identical  with  the  "  Sardoa  herba"  of 
Virgil  and  others,  namely,  a  species  of  the  Ranun 
cuius,  or  Crow-foot.  Sprengel  refers  the  first  spe 
cies  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Ranunculus  Asiaticws , 
the  second  to  the  R.  lanuginosus ;  thj  third  to  the 
R.  muricalus ;  and  the  fourth  to  the  R.  aquatilus, 
upon  the  authority  of  Sibthorp  * 

♦BATRACHUS  (/Jurpa^of),  I.  The  Frog,  called 
in  Latin  Rana.  The  name  was  applied  to  several 
species  of  the  genus  Rana.  "  The  common  frogs 
of  Greece,"  observes  Dodwell,  "have  a  note  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  frogs  of  the  northern 
climates,  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  perfect  imita- 
tion of  it  than  the  Brekekekex  koax  koax  of  Aris- 
tophanes."— The  Rana  arborea,  according  to  the 
same  traveller,  is  of  a  most  beautiful  light-green 
colour,  and  in  its  form  nearly  resembles  the  com- 
mon frog,  but  is  of  a  smaller  size ;  it  has  also 
longer  claws,  and  a  glutinous  matter  at  its  feet, 
with  which  it  attaches  itself  with  great  facility  to 
any  substance  that  comes  in  its  way.  It  lives 
chiefly  on  trees,  and  jumps  with  surprising  agility 
from  branch  to  branch.  Its  colour  is  so  nearly 
identified  with  that  of  the  leaves,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  Its 
eyes  are  of  a  most  beautiful  vivacity,  and  it  is  so 
extremely  cold  that,  when  held  in  the  hand,  it  pro- 
duces a  chilly  sensation  like  a  piece  of  ice.  Its 
song  is  surprisingly  loud  and  shrill,  and  in  hot  days 
almost  as  incessant  and  tiresome  as  that  of  the  tet- 
tix.  These  animals  are  more  common  in  Leucadia 
than  in  other  parts  of  Greece.* 

II.  A  species  of  fish,  called  in  English  the  Toad- 
fish,  Frog-fish,  and  Sea-devil.  It  is  the  Lnphius 
piscatorius,  L.  ;  in  French,  Bandroie  ;  in  Italian, 
Martino  pescatore.  Aristotle  calls  it  the  parpaxoe 
akiac,  .(Elian  the  /3.  d'Kievc.  By  Ovid  it  is  termed 
Rana ;  by  Pliny,  Rana,  and  also  Rana  piscairix ; 
and  by  Cicero,  Rana.  marina.  Schneider,  in  his 
commentary  on  Aristotle,  states  that  the  /Jdrpa^of 
of  Oppian  would  appear  to  be  the  Lophius  barbatus, 
and  that  of  .<Elian  the  L.  vespertilio.' 

BAXA  or  BAXEA,  a  sandal  made  of  vegetable 
leaves,  twigs,  or  fibres.  According  to  Isidore,' 
this  kind  of  sandal  was  worn  on  the  stage  by  comic, 
while  the  cothurnus  was  appropriate  to  tragic  act- 
ors.   When,  therefore,  one  of  the  characters  in 


1.  (Anstjt.,  H.  A.,  i.,  5,  &c. — iElian,  N.  A.,  xvi.,  13.)— 2 
(H.  P.,  i.,  2,  8,  15,  16  ;  iii..  18.— Dioscor.,  iv.,  37,  38.)— 3.  (An- 
thol.  Grac,  Meirrr.,  39.) — i.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  206.— Bauhin,  Pinax. 
v.,  3. — Martyu,  ad  Virg.,  Eclog.,  vii.,  41. — Adams,  Append.,  s 
v.)— 5.  (Dud-well's  Tour,  vol.  ii.,  p.  44,  45.)— 6.  (Aristot.,  H.  A, 
ix.,  37.— J51ian,  N.  A.-  ix.,  24;  xiii.,  1.— Ovid,  Hal.,  126.- 
Pliii.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  24;  x.«v.,  10 — Cic,  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  49  )— f 
(Orig.,  xix.,  33.) 


BDELLIUM. 

Plautus1  says,  *  Qui  extergentur  boxes  ?"  we  amy 
suppose  him  to  point  to  the  sandals  on  his  feet. 

Philosophers  also  wore  sandals  of  this  descrip- 
tion, at  least  in  the  time  of  Tertuilian*  and  Apuie- 
ias,'  and  probably  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and 
cheapness. 

Tsidore  adds  that  baxeae  were  made  of  willow 
(ex  saliee),  and  that  they  were  also  called  colones ; 
and  he  thinks  that  the  latter  term  was  derived  irom 
the  Greek  ku'aov,  wood.  It  is  probable  that  in 
Spain  they  were  made  of  Spanish  broom  (spartum*). 
From  numerous  specimens  of  them  discovered  in 
the  catacombs,  we  perceive  that  the  Egyptians 
made  them  of  palm-leaves  and  papyrus.5  They  are 
sometimes  observable  on  the  feet  of  Egyptian  stat- 
ues. According  to  Herodotus,  sandals  of  papyrus 
[wrodij/xaTd  Jvfj's.iva')  were  a  part  of  the  required 
and  characteristic  dress  of  the  Egyptian  priests. 
We  may  presume  that  he  intended  his  words  to  in- 
clude not  only  sandals  made,  strictly  speaking,  of 
papyrus,  but  those  also  in  which  the  leaves  of  the 
date-palm  were  an  ingredient,  and  of  which  Apuleius 
makes  distinct  mention,  when  he  describes  a  young 
priest  covered  with  a  linen  sheet  and  wearing  san- 
dals of  palm  (linteis  amiculis  intectum,  pedesque  pal- 
mtis  baxeis  indutuni').  The  accompanying  woodcut 
shows  two  sandals  exactly  answering  to  this  de- 
scription, from  the  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  upper  one  was  worn  on  the  right  foot.  It  has 
a  loop  on  the  right  side  for  fastening  the  band  which 
went  across  the  instep.  This  band,  together  with 
the  ligature  connected  with  it,  which  was  inserted 
between  the  gTeat  and  the  second  toe,  is  made  of 
the  stem  of  the  papyrus,  undivided  and  unwrought. 
The  lower  figure  shows  a  sandal  in  which  the  por- 
tions of  the  palm-leaf  arc  interlaced  with  great  neat- 
ness and  regularity,  the  sewing  and  binding  being 
effected  by  fibres  of  papyrus.  The  three  holes  may 
be  observed  for  the  passage  of  the  band  and  liga- 
ture already  mentioned. 


It  appears  that  these  vegetable  sandals  were 
sometimes  ornamented,  so  as  to  become  expensive 
and  fashionable  ;  for  Tertullian  says,  "  Soecus  ci  baza 
fuotidxe  deauraii/ur."'  The  making  of  them,  in  all 
their  variety,  was  the  business  of  a  class  of  men 
called  baxinrii  ;  and  these,  with  the  soUarit,  who 
made  other  kinds  ol  sandals,  constituted  a  corpora- 
tion or  college  at  Rome.* 

•BDELI.A  <f1ae\?.a),  the  common  Leech,  or  Hi- 
rudo  domesiu-.u.  The  application  of  leeches  is  often 
recommended  by  OJalen  and  the  medical  authors 
subsequent  to  him.  The  poet  Oppian  alludes  to 
the  medicinal  use  of  the  leech,  and  describes  very 
graphically  the  process  hv  which  it  fills  itself  with 
Mood  10 

•BDELLIUM  (PS(X'Aiov),  commonly  called  a  gum, 

I.  (Men.,  II.,  in.,  40.)— 3.  (De  Pallio,  p.  117,  ed.  Iliirtilt.)— 3. 
(Met.,  II.  and  xi.) — 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  nx.,7.)— 5.  <W;Hun«m.'i 
Manners  ami  Custamn,  Ac.,  vol.  iii.,p.  S3*.)—*,  (n.,  37.)— 7. 
(Met.,  ii.)— 8.  (Dn  Mnl.,  r.  8,  p.  89.)— 9.  (Manni,  Ani  .lrRlj 
"rati  An  .  p.  12.)— 10.  (Hnlicut.,  H.,  900.— Adama,  Apr*"1 '., 
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but  in  reality  a  gum-resin,  the  origin  of  which  is  b 
subject  of  doubt.  It  would  appear  that  there  are 
two,  if  not  more,  kinds  of  bdellium,  the  source 
of  one  of  which  seems  to  be  ascertained  ;  the  oth 
ere  are  matters  of  controversy.  The  Bdellium  ol 
the  ancients  came  from  India,  Arabia,  Babylonia, 
and  Bactriana.  The  last  was  the  best.1  It  still 
comes,  though  not  exclusively,  from  Asia.  Adanv 
ton  states  that  he  saw  in  Africa  the  substance  ex- 
ude from  a  thorny  species  of  Amyris,  called  by  the 
natives  Niouttoui.  From  its  resemblance  to  myrrh, 
the  analogy  is  in  favour  of  its  being  obtained  from 
an  Amyris  or  Balsamodendron.  The  opinion  of  its 
being  obtained  from  a  palm,  either  the  Leontaru* 
domestica  (Ga;rtn.)  or  the  Borassus  Jlabelliformis,  is 
very  improbable.  The  Sicilian  bdellium  is  produced 
by  the  Drucus  Hispamcus  (Decand.),  which  grows 
on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
The  Egyptian  bdellium  is  conjectured  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  Borassus  Jlabelliformis  already  alluded 
to.  Dioscorides  and  Galen  describe  two  kinds  of 
bdellium,  the  second  of  which  is  Benzoin,  according 
to  Hardouin  and  Sprengel 

II.  A  substance  mentioned  in  the  second  chaptei 
of  Genesis,'  and  which  has  given  rise  to  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion.  The  Hebrew  name  is  bedolah, 
which  the  Septuagint  renders  by  dvdpag,  "  carbun- 
cle ;"  the  Syriac  version,  "beryll"  (reading  bero- 
lah') ;  the  Arabic,  "  pearls  ;"  Aquda,  Theodotion, 
and  Symmachus,  "  Bdellium  j"  while  some  are  in 
favour  of  "  crystal,"  an  opinion  which  Reland, 
among  others,  maintains.*  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, of  so  much  value  in  bdellium  as  to  warrant 
the  mention  of  this  in  the  account  of  a  particular 
region ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  on  the  contrary, 
that  pearls  are  meant,  as  expressed  by  the  Arabic 
version.  This  view  of  the  subject  was  maintained 
by  many  of  the  Jewish  rabbins,  and,  among  others, 
by  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  Bochart  also  advocates  it 
with  great  learning ;  and  it  derives  great  support 
from  another  passage  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  where 
Manna  is  compared  with  Bdellium.  As  the  Manna 
is  said  to  have  been  white  and  round,  these  two 
characteristics  give  rise  at  once  to  a  resemblance 
between  it  and  pearls.' 

BEBAIC2ES2Z  A1KH  (i3e6aiuoeu(  dUn),  an  ac 
tion  to  compel  tlx-  vendor  to  make  a  good  title,  was 
had  recourse  to  when  the  right  or  possession  of  the 
purchaser  was  impugned  or  disturbed  by  a  third 
person.  A  claimant  under  these  circumstances, 
unless  the  present  owner  were  inclined  to  fight  the 
battle  himself  (avrofiaxeiv),  was  referred  to  the 
vendor  as  the  proper  defendant  in  the  cause  (etc  npa- 
■rijpa  uvdytLv).  If  the  vendor  were  then  unwilling 
to  appear,  the  action  in  question  was  the  legal  rem- 
edy against  him,  and  might  be  resorted  to  by  the 
purchaser  even  when  the  earnest  only  had  been 
paid.'  From  the  passages  in  the  oration  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Pantametus  that  hear  upon  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  concluded  by  Heraldus'  that  the  liability 
to  be  so  called  upon  was  inherent  in  the  character 
of  a  vendor,  and,  therefore,  not  the  subject  of  spe 
cific  warranty  or  covenants  for  title.  The  same 
critic  also  concludes,  from  the  glosses  of  Hesychius 
and  Suidas,  that  this  action  might  in  like  manner 
he  brought  against  a  fraudulent  mortgager.'  If  the 
claimant  had  established  his  right,  and  been,  by  the 
decision  of  the  dicasts.  put  in  legal  possession  of  the 
property,  whether  movable  or  otherwise,  as  appears 
from  the  case  in  the  speech  against  Panlametus, 
the  ejected  purchaser  was  entitled  to  sue  for  reim- 

r  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xn„  9.— Panpl.  Mar.  Ervthr.,  p.  II,  St,  to, 
20  —  CtMiu,  iDdic.,  19  —  Blnr  in  lor  ,  p.  318.)— t.  (t.,  It.)— 
3.  (Bochart,  Hierox.,  P.  ii.,  cnl.  874  >  -4  (I)iiuwirt.  HMO.  P 
i.,  n.  17,  KMjq.— RosenmOller,  ad  Gen..  I,  c.)— 5.  (Bachi  ft,  I  r.l 
— -*  (llarporrnt.,  ■.  v.  avroitaxttv,pit><itu>tit<.) — 7.  (Aniiaadi  is 
Ha'm..  I*..  3.  0.1—8.  (Animadv.  in  Srilm    iv   J  in  fin  ) 
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•ursement  ft  on  the  vendor  by  the  action  in  ques- 
tion.1 The  cause  is  classed  by  Meier*  among  the 
SUai  npbc  nva,  or  civil  actions  that  fell  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  thesinothetae. 

♦BEL'ONE  (fieUvv),  the  Gar-fish  or  Horn-fish, 
the  Esox  Belone,  L.  It  is  called  Durio  in  Athenaeus ; 
fitXin  t)  datoTrfij  by  JEUan  ;3  frayis  by  Oppian  ;4 
and  Ams  sive  Belone  by  Pliny,*  who  elsewhere  says, 
"  Belone  qui  aculeati  vocantur."6  The  Belone  gets 
its  name  from  its  long  and  slender  shape,  iike  a 
'  needle."  The  bones  of  this  fish  are  remarkable 
for  their  colour,  which  is  a  beautiful  green,  not 
arising  either  from  cooking  or  the  spinal  marrow, 
as  some  have  believed.  There  is  a  long  disserta- 
tion on  this  fish  in  the  Addenda  to  Schneider's  edi- 
tion of  /Elian,  and  in  Gesner,  Be  Aquatilibus.'1 

*BECHION.    (Vid.  BHXION.) 

*BEMA  {jiiifia).    (  Vid.  Ecclesia.) 

BENDIDEI'A  (pevdldeia),  a  Thracian  festival  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Bcvdic,  who  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  the  Grecian  Artemis8  and  with  the 
Roman  Diana.  The  festival  was  of  a  bacchanalian 
character.9  From  Thrace  it  was  brought  to  Athens, 
where  it  was  celebrated  in  the  Peirasus,  according 
to  the  scholiast  on  Plato,10  on  the  nineteenth,  or, 
according  to  Aristoteles  Rhodius  and  others,  ol 
vnonvnfiaTiarcu.,  referred  to  by  Proclus,11  on  the 
twentieth,  of  the  month  Thargelion,  before  the  Pan- 
athenaea  Minora.13  Herodotus"  says  that  he  knows 
that  the  Thracian  and  Paeonian  women,  when  they 
sacrifice  to  the  royal  Artemis,  never  offer  the  vic- 
tims without  a  wheat-stalk  (avev  itvpuv  KaTid/inc). 
This  was  probably  at  the  Bev6ldeta.  The  Temple 
of  Bevdic  was  called  Bevdidetov.1* 

BENEFI'CIUM  ABSTINENDI.    (Vid.  Herbs.) 

BENEFI'CIUM,  BENEFICIA'RIUS.  The  word 
beneficium  is  equivalent  to  feudum  or  fief  in  the 
writers  on  the  feudal  law,  and  is  an  interest  in  land, 
or  things  inseparable  from  the  land,  or  things  im- 
movable. 11  The  beneficiarius  is  he  who  has  a  bene- 
ficium. The  term  benefice  is  also  applied  to  an 
ecclesiastical  preferment.16 

The  term  beneficium  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Roman  law,  in  the  sense  of  some  special  privi- 
lege or  favour  granted  to  a  person  in  respect  of  age, 
sex,  or  condition.  But  the  word  was  also  used  in 
other  senses,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term,  as  it 
appears  in  the  feudal  law,  is  clearly  derivable  from 
the  signification  of  the  term  among  the  Romans  of 
the  later  republican  and  earlier  imperial  times.  In 
the  time  of  Cicero,  it  was  usual  for  a  general  or  a 
governor  of  a  province  to  report  to  the  treasury 
the  names  of  those  under  his  command  who  had 
done  good  service  to  the  state  :  those  who  were 
included  in  such  report  were  said  in  beneficiis  ad 
ararium  deferri.1"1  In  beneficiis  in  these  passages  may 
mean  that  the  persons  so  reported  were  considered 
as  persons  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  state,  and 
so  the  word  beneficium  may  have  reference  to  the 
services  of  the  individuals  ;  but  as  the  object  for 
which  their  services  were  reported  was  the  benefit 
of  the  individuals,  it  seems  that  the  term  had  refer- 
ence also  to  ihe  reward,  immediate  or  remote, 
obtained  for  their  services.  The  honours  and  offi- 
ces of  the  Roman  state,  in  the  republican  period, 
wore  called  the  beneficia  of  the  Populus  Romanus. 

Beneficium  also  signified  any  promotion  conferred 
an,  «  grant  made  to  soldiers,  who  were  thence 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom  ,  viii.,  6.)— 2.  (Att.  Process,  526.)— 3.  (N. 
•L,  W>.)-4.  (Hat.,  i.)— 5.  (H.  N,  ix.,  51.)— 6.  (H.  N., 
nxii,,  11.) — 7.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 8.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  Bf v- 
it(.)—%.  (Strabo,  x.,  p.  470,  d.)— 10.  (Repub.,  i.,  p.  354,  s.  24, 
td.  Bekk.)— 11.  (Comm.  in  Plat.,  Tun.,  lib.  i.)— 12.  (Clinton,  F. 
H.,  p.  333,  334.)— 13.  (iv.,  33,  sub  fin.)— 14.  (Xen.,  Hellea,  ii., 
i,  $  11.— Liv.,  xxxTiii  ,  41.)— 15.  (Feud.,  lib.  ii.,  tit  1.)— 16. 
(Ducaare,  Gloss.)— 1"  (Cic,  Pro  Arch.  c.  5. — Ep.  ad  Fam  .  v.. 
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called  beneficiarii  :  this  practice  was  common,  at 
we  see  from  inscriptions  in  Gruter,1  in  some  of 
which  the  beneficiarius  is  represented  by  the  two 
letters  B.  F.  In  this  sense  we  must  understand 
the  passage  of  Caesar*  when  he  speaks  of  the  mag- 
na beneficia  and  the  magna  clientele  of  Pompey  in 
Citerior  Spain.  Beneficiarius  is  also  used  by  Cae- 
sar3 to  express  the  person  who  had  received  a 
beneficium.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  from 
these  passages  what  the  beneficium  actually  was. 
It  might  be  any  kind  of  honour,  or  special  exemp 
tion  from  service.4 

Beneficiarius  is  opposed  by  Festus*  to  munifex, 
in  the  sense  of  one  who  is  released  from  military 
service,  as  opposed  to  one  who  is  bound  to  do  mil- 
itary service. 

It  appears  that  grants  of  land  and  other  things 
made  by  the  Roman  emperors  were  called  beneficia, 
and  were  entered  in  a  book  called  Liber  Benefici- 
orum.*  The  secretary  or  clerk  who  kept  this  book 
was  called  a  commentariis  beneficiorum,  as  appears 
from  an  inscription  in  Gruter.' 

♦BER'BERI  (flep&epi),  according  to  Rondelet,  the 
Concha  margaritifera,  or  Mother  of  Pearl,  meaning, 
as  Adams  supposes,  the  Avicula  margaritifera  of  later 
naturalists.8  Eustathius  makes  it  an  Indian  name. 
It  appears  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
commerce  of  the  Eastern  region,  or  seacoast,  term- 
ed Barbaria.9 

♦BERRIKOK'KA  ((SepiicoicKa),  a  synonyme  of  the 
Malum  Armeniacum,  or  Apricot. 

*BERYLLUS  (j3vpvXXoc),  the  Beryl,  a  precious 
stone,  forming  a  sub-species  of  emerald.  The  Ro- 
mans would  appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
studding  their  cups  with  beryls,  and  hence  Juvenal 
says,  "e<  inaquales  beryllo  Vitro  tenet  phialas."1' 
The  affinity  between  the  beryl  and  the  emerald  was 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  hence  Pliny  re- 
marks, "  Beryls  appear  to  many  to  have  the  same, 
or,  at  least,  a  like  nature  with  emeralds."11  Ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  they  came  from  India,  anc 
were  rarely  found  in  other  countries.  At  the  pres 
ent  day,  however,  the  finest  beryls  are  obtained 
from  Dauria,  on  the  frontiers  of  China.  They  occur, 
also,  in  the  Uralian  Mountains,  and  other  parts  of 
Siberia,  in  France,  Saxony,  the  United  States,  and 
Brazil,  especially  the  latter.1*  The  normal  type  of 
the  Beryl,  as  of  the  emerald,  is  the  hexaedral  prism, 
more  or  less  modified  ;  the  pointing,  however,  is 
not  always  complete.13  Pliny  seems  to  regard  this 
crystalline  form  of  the  stone  as  the  result  of  the 
lapidary's  art ;  he  adds,  however,  that  some  sup- 
pose the  Beryl  to  be  naturally  of  that  shape.  The 
same  writer  enumerates  eight  different  kinds :  "  The 
best  were  those  of  a  pure  sea-green,  our  aqua  ma- 
rina, or,  as  the  French  term  it,  Berii  aigue-marine. 
The  next  in  esteem  were  called  Chrysoberyls,  and 
are  somewhat  vaguely  described  as  'paullo  pallidi- 
ores,  sed  in  aureum  colorem  exeunte  fulgore.'  This 
was  probably  the  yellow  emerald,  such  as  occurs  in 
Auvergne,  or  at  Haddam  in  Connecticut.  The  third 
was  called  Chrysoprase,  and  would  seem  to  i  ave 
been,  in  fact,  as  Pliny  says  some  considered  it,  a 
mineral  proprii  generis,  different  from  the  Bery..  It 
resembled  in  colour  the  juice  of  t  he  leak,  but  with 
somewhat  of  a  golden  tinge,  and  hence  its  name. 
Although  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  mineral  here 
described,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the 
same  now  called  Chrysoprase,  and  to  which  Lei 


1.  (Ii.,  4;  exxx.,  5.)— 2.  (Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  18.)— 3.  (Bell.  Ciy 
i.,  75.)— 4.  (Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  88.— Suet.,  Tib.,  12.)— 5.  (s.  v.)— * 
(Hyginus,  De  Limitibus  Constit.,  p.  193,  Goes.) — 7.  (dlxxviii., 
1.)— S.  (Casaubon  in  Athen.,  p.  177. — Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.)— 
9.  (Athenasus,  iii.,  p.  93,  B. — Eustath.  in  II.,  9,  402,  p.  759,  50 
— Vincent's  Anc.  Commerce,  vol.  ii.,  p.  123.) — 10.  (Sat.,  v.,  S8.) 
—11.  (H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  20.)— 12.  (Cleavf  land's  Mineralogy,  rol 
i  .  p.  34«  )-  13  (Fee  in  Phn.,  1  O 
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man  was  the  first  in  modern  times  who  gave  the  an- 
cient name.  The  fourth  variety  of  Beryl  was  of  a 
colour  approaching  the  hyacinth ;  the  fifth  were 
termed  airoides ;  the  sixth  were  of  a  wax,  the  sev- 
enth of  an  olive  colour.  The  last  variety  spoken 
of  by  Pliny  resembled  crystal,  but  contained  hairy 
threads  and  impurities.  These  were  probably  such 
crystals  of  quartz  as  are  often  found,  rendered  part- 
ly opaque  by  chlorite,  or  penetrated  by  capillary 
Trjstals  of  epidote,  actinolite,  or  other  minerals. 
Pliny  observes  that  the  Indians  stained  rock-crystal 
In  such  a  way  as  to  counterfeit  other  gems,  and  es- 
pecially the  Beryl."1 

BESTIA'KII  (dnpiouaxot)  were  persons  who 
fought  with  wild  beasts  in  the  games  of  the  circus. 
They  were  either  persons  who  fought  for  the  sake 
of  pay  {auctoramenlum*),  and  who  were  allowed 
arms,  or  they  were  criminals,  who  were  usually 
permitted  to  have  no  means  of  defence  against  the 
wild  beasts.*  The  bestiarii,  who  fought  with  the 
beasts  for  the  sake  of  pay,  and  of  whom  there  were 
great  numbers  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic 
and  under  the  Empire,  are  always  spoken  of  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  gladiators,  who  fought  with  one  an- 
other.* It  appears  that  there  were  schools  in  Rome, 
in  which  persoiis  were  trained  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts  (schola  besciarum  or  bestiarxorum*). 

•BETA  (revrXoc,  -ov,  -iov,  -tf,  or  aevrXov),  the 
Beet,  or  Beta  vulgaris.  The  Greeks  distinguished 
two  kinds  of  this  vegetable  by  means  of  their  col- 
our, namely,  the  Black  and  the  White  Beet,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  was  also  called  the  Sicilian.  The 
white  was  preferred  to  the  other.  The  Romans 
had  also  tvo  kin'ls,  in  name  at  least,  the  vernal  and 
autumnal,  taxing  their  names  from  the  periods  when 
they  were  sown.  The  largest  beets  were  procured 
irou.nl  Circeii.* 

•BETTON'ICA  and  BRETTAN'ICA  (fierrovixv 
and  ppeTTaviKri),  a  species  of  plant,  commonly  called 
"the  Betony."  "  It  is  almost  incredible,"  observes 
Adams,  "  how  much  of  confusion  and  mistake  has 
ariser.  about  these  terms.  With  respect  to  the 
Belonica  of  Paul  of  ./Egina,  the  most  probable  opin- 
ion ia  that  held  by  Bauhin,  namely,  that  it  was  ei- 
ther the  Veronica  officinalis,  common  male  Speed- 
well, or  the  V.  scrpylli folia,  or  smooth  Speedwell.  In 
Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary,  the  former  of  these, 
and  in  the  Northern  Flora  of  Dr.  Murray,  the  latter, 
gets  the  additional  name  of  '  Paul's  Betony.'  The 
(ItTToviKTi,  which  was  merely  a  synonyme  of  the 
tiarpov,  was  most  probably  either  the  Bctomca  offi- 
cinalis, or,  as  Sprengel  rather  thinks,  the  B.  alopec- 
htos.  We  now  come  to  the  tipiriaviKri  of  Dioscor- 
ides.  This  he  describes  as  resembling  wild  Dock 
[XairuBv  ayplip),  but  having  a  larger  and  rougher 
leaf.  He  ascribes  to  it.  also,  a  styptic  power,  which 
rendered  it  well  adapted  for  affections  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  Paul  of  ^Cgina,  in  like  manner,  com- 
pares his  i3perraviKv  to  the  wild  Dock,  and  com- 
mends it.  for  the  cure  of  mortifications  of  the  mouth, 
oy  which  he  no  doubt  means  Scurvy.  This  is  the 
plant  upon  the  uses  of  which  a  small  work  was 
♦Tritten  by  Antonius  Musa,  physician  to  Augustus. 
ITiis  Libellus  was  published  at  Zurich,  A.D.  1537, 
with  notes  by  Humelbergius.  It  is  a  tract,  how- 
ever, of  little  value,  either  in  a  philological  or  scif  n- 
tific  point  of  view ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  much  real  >n 
to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  work  which  we 
possess.  Munting,  in  a  very  learned  work, '  De  Vera 
Antiquorum  Herba  Brtltanica,'  gives  an  interesting 
exposition  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  modern 


1  (Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  151.)— 3.  (Compare  Manil.,  it., 
BS.)— 3.  (Cic,  Pro  Sertio,  M.— Sen.,  De  Benef  it.,  19. — lb., 
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Onint  Fr.,  «,  *  J.) — 3.  (Terto.ll.,  Apol.,  »5.)— «.  (Plin.,  H. 
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authorities  on  Bctany  respecting  this  herb,  he 
shows  that  it  has  been  referred  tc  the  Cochlitria, 
Anagallis,  Consoliia,  Veronica,  Prutella,  &c.  The 
most  probable  opinion,  however,  he  thinks,  is  that 
it  was  some  species  of  Dock  or  Rumex.  Sprengel. 
too,  inclines  to  the  same  opinion,  that  it  was  eithei 
the  Rumex  hydrolapathum  or  Aquaticus,  L.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  may  be  prop- 
er to  mention  that  the  Brettanica  is  noticed  under 
the  name  of'  the  black  Dock'  by  Aetius."  Anothei 
form  of  the  ancient  name  is  Vetlonica,  derived,  ac 
cording  to  Pliny,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Vet- 
tones  in  Spain  having  discovered  this  herb.  Its 
uses  and  virtue  in  medicine  were  almost  countless, 
so  that  a  proverb  has  arisen  among  the  Italians  re- 
specting it:  "aver  piu  virtu  che  la  betlonica,"  "to 
possess  more  virtue  than  the  bettonica."1 

♦BH'XION  (fi^xtov),  a  plant,  which  Woodville, 
Sprengel,  Dierbach,  and  nearly  all  the  commenta- 
tors agree  is  the  Tussilago  farfara,  or  Colt's-foot 
Galen  says  it  derived  its  name  from  its  being  be 
lieved  to  possess  the  property  of  aiding  coughs  and 
difficulty  of  breathing  (/i^f,  -r\xdc,  being  the  Greek 
term  for  a  cough2).  A  patent  medicine,  prepared 
from  the  Colt's-foot,  is,  according  to  Adams,  much 
cried  up  in  England  at  the  present  day  as  a  cure 
for  coughs.* 

BIAI'QN  AIKH  (piaiuv  6'ikt)).  This  action  might 
be  brought  whenever  rapes  of  free  persons,  or  the 
illegal  and  forcible  seizure  of  property  of  any  kind, 
were  the  subject  of  accusation  ;  and  we  learn  from 
Demosthenes*  that  it  came  under  the  jurisdiction  ol 
the  Forty.  According  to  Plutarch,'  the  law  prescri- 
bed that  ravishers  should  pay  a  fine  of  100  drachmae  , 
but  other  accounts  merely  state  generally  that  the 
convict  was  mulcted  in  a  sum  equal  to  twice  that 
at  which  the  damages  were  laid  (dtirl.ijv  tt/v  pXubjv 
btpeiXeiv') ;  and  the  plaintiff  in  such  case  received 
one  half  of  the  fine,  and  the  state,  as  ii  part;  medi- 
ately injured,  the  other.  To  reconcile  these  ac- 
counts, Meier7  supposes  the  rape  to  have  been 
estimated  by  law  at  100  drachmae,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  fixed  the  damages  in  reference  to  other  in- 
juries simultaneous  with,  or  consequent  upon,  the 
perpetration  of  the  main  offence.  With  respect  to 
aggressions  upon  property,  the  action  piaiuv  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  tSjm'ilnc,  in  that  the  former 
implies  the  employment  of  actual  violence,  the  lat- 
ter merely  such  detention  of  property  as  amounted 
to  violence  in  the  contemplation  of  law,*  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  non-payment  of  damages  and  the  like, 
to  the  successful  litigant  after  an  award  in  his  fa- 
vour by  a  court  of  justice.' 

BIB'ASIS  (piCaac)  was  a  kind  of  gymnastic 
dance,  much  practised  among  the  Spartans,  by  both 
men  and  women.  The  dance  consisted  in  spring- 
ing rapidly  from  the  ground,  and  striking  the  feet 
behind;  a  feat  of  which  a  Spartan  woman  in  Aris- 
tophanes" prides  herself.  The  number  of  success- 
ful strokes  was  counted,  and  the  most  skilful  re- 
ceived prizes.  We  are  told  by  a  verse  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Pollux,"  that  a  Laconian  girl 
had  danced  the  hibasis  a  thousand  times,  which 
was  more  than  had  ever  been  done  before."  The 
bibasis  appears  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  the 
{tallnirvyi^eiv,  which  Pollux"  explains  by  o-pip  rV 
TrniJi  rbv  yXovrbv  naieiv,  on  the  meaning  of  which 
see  Hesychius." 


I.  (Dioacor.,  it.,  1. —  Paul.  JEgm.,  ii.,  3. — Adama,  Append.,  a 
t.) — 2.  {(Itixtov  bfvd^'iarat  piv  oCrwc  rou  niTiirtvoOnt  PwK^'' 
rt  *al  ifjhnolaf  i>Qtliiv.) — 3.  (Dioacor.,  in.,  116. — Adams,  Ap- 
pend., •.  t.)— 4.  (c.  Pantam.,  978,  II. — Compare  Ilurporrat.,  i 
t.)— 5.  (Solon,  53.)— 6.  (Lya.,  De  Cmle  Eratoirth.,  33.— Demoath  , 
c.  Mid.,  528.  20.)— 7.  (Alt.  Procosa,  p.  545.)— S.  (Meier,  Alt 
Proreae.  p.  540.)— 9.  (Demoath.,  c  Mid.,  540,24.)— 10.  (Lyaiatr. 
28.)— II.  (iv.,  102.)— 12.  (MOIIer,  Donana,  iv.,  8,  |  8,  p.  351 
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BliU.lOPO'LA,  a  bookseller,1  QiXkiovuXnt,*  also 
called  librarius,1  in  Greek  also  PiBMuv  Kanr)Xog, 
or  [iitiXioKa.nTi'kos*  The  shop  was  called  apoth- 
tca  (ajrodr/KT]),  or  taberna  librarian  or  merely  libra- 
rta.*  The  Romans  had  their  Paternoster  Row  ;  for 
the  bibliopolse  or  librarii  lived  mostly  in  one  street, 
railed  Argiletum,  to  which  Martial  alludes'  when 
addressing  his  book  on  the  prospect  of  the  criticism 
t  would  meet  with  : 

'  Argiletanas  mavis  habitare  tabernas, 
Quum  tibi,  parve  liber,  scrinia  nostra  vacent." 
Another  favourite  quarter  of  the  booksellers  was 
the  Vicus  Sandalarius.8  There  seems  also  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  bookstalls  by  the  temples  of  Vertum- 
nua  and  Janus,  as  we  gather  from  Horace's  address 
to  his  book  of  Epistles  :* 

"  Vertumnum  Janumque,  liber,  spectare  videns." 
Again,  Horace14  prides  himself  on  his  books  not 
being  to  be  seen  at  the  common  shops  and  stalls,  to 
be  thumbed  over  by  every  passer-by  : 
"  Nulla  taberna  meos  habeat,  neque  pila  libellos ; 

Queis  manus  insudet  vutgi,  Hermogenisque  Tigelll  " 

Booksellers  wei  e  not  found  at  Rome  only,  though 
they  were,  of  course,  rare  in  smaller  cities.  Pliny" 
says  he  had  not  supposed  that  there  were  any  book- 
sellers at  Lugdunum,  but  finds  that  there  were,  and 
that  they  even  had  his  works  on  sale.  Martial,  in 
an  amusing  epigram,"  tells  a  person  called  Quintus, 
who  had  asked  him  by  a  broad  hint  to  give  him  a 
copy  of  his  works,  that  he  could  get  one  at  Try- 
phon's.  the  bookseller : 

"  Exigis  ut  donem  nostros  tibi,  Quinte,  libellos , 
Non  habeo,  sed  habet  bibliopola  Tryphon." 

The  booksellers  not  only  sold  books ;  they  tran- 
scribed them  also,  and  employed  persons  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  they  did  not  consider  themselves  an- 
swerable always  for  the  correctness  of  the  copy.13 
Sometimes  the  author  revised  it  to  oblige  a  friend 
who  might  have  bought  it." 

On  the  shop-door  or  the  pillar,  as  the  case  might 
be,  there  was  a  list  of  the  titles  of  books  on  sale ; 
allusion  is  made  to  this  by  Martial1*  and  by  Hor- 
ace." 

The  remuneration  of  authors  must  have  been 
very  small,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  allusions  of 
Martial,  who  says,  for  example,  that  a  nice  copy  of 
his  first  book  of  Epigrams  might  be  had  for  five 
denarii.1'  Pliny  the  elder,  however,  when  in  Spain, 
was  offered  as  much  as  four  hundred  thousand  ses- 
terces for  his  Commentarii  Electorum  " 

Books  then,  as  now,  often  found  their  way  into 
other  shops  besides  book-shops,  as  waste  paper ;  and 
schoolboys  had  frequently  to  go,  for  example,  to  the 
fishmonger's  to  see  if  he  had  the  book  they  want- 
ed." Mice,  moths,  beetles,  and  so  forth,  found 
plenty  of  food  in  musty  unused  books.10 

BIBLIOTHE'CA  (PrfXwdr/icn,  or  diroO^ti  f}t6- 
X'cuv),  primarily,  the  place  where  a  collection  of 
books  was  kept ;  secondarily,  the  collection  itself.*1 
Little  as  the  states  of  antiquity  dealt  with  the  in- 
struction of  the  people,  public  collections  of  books 
appear  to  have  been  very  ancient.  That  of  Pisis- 
tratus  was  intended  for  public  use  ;31  it  was  subse- 
quently removed  to  Persia  by  Xerxes.  About  the 
same  time,  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  is  said  to 
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have  founded  a  library.  In  the  best  days  ol  Athene 
even  private  persons  had  large  collections  of  books ; 
the  most  important  of  which  we  know  anything  be- 
longed to  Euclid,  Euripides,  and  Aristotle.1  Stiabo 
saysa  that  Aristotle  was  the  first  who,  to  his  xnowl- 
edge,  made  a  collection  of  books,  and  taught  the 
Egyptian  kings  the  arrangement  of  a  library.  The 
most  important  and  splendid  public  library  oi  an- 
tiquity was  that  founded  by  the  Ptolemies  at  Alex- 
andrea,  begun  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  increased 
and  rearranged  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  man- 
ner by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  also  appointed 
a  fixed  librarian,  and  otherwise  provided  for  the 
usefulness  of  the  institution.  The  library  of  the 
Ptolemies  contained,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius,' 
700,000  volumes  ;  according  to  Josephus,  500,000  ; 
and  according  to  Seneca,*  400,000.  The  differ- 
ent reckoning  of  different  authors  may  be  in  some 
measure,  perhaps,  reconciled  by  supposing  that  they 
give  the  number  of  books  only  in  a  part  of  the  libra- 
ry ;  for  it  consisted  of  two  part3,  one  in  the  quarter 
of  the  city  called  Brucheion,  the  other  in  the  part 
called  Serapeion.  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus  bought 
Aristotle's  collection  to  add  to  »;he  library,  and  Ptol- 
emy Euergetes  continued  to  add  to  the  stock.  A 
great  part  of  this  splendid  library  was  consumed  by 
fire  in  the  siege  of  Alexandrea  by  Julius  Caesar : 
some  writers  say  that  the  whole  was  burned ;  but 
the  discrepancy  in  the  numbers  stated  above  seems 
to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  5re  did  not  extend 
so  far.  At  any  rate,  the  library  was  soon  restored, 
and  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition  till  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Arabs  A.D.  640.*  Connected 
with  the  greater  division  of  the  library,  in  the  quar- 
ter of  Alexandrea  called  Brucheion,  was  a  sort  of 
college,  to  which  the  name  of  Mouseion  (or  Museum) 
was  given.  Here  many  favoured  literati  fuisued 
their  studies,  transcribed  books,  and  so  forth ;  lec- 
tures also  were  delivered.  (  Vid.  Auditorium.)  The 
Ptolemies  were  not  long  without  a  rival  in  zeal. 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  became  a  patron  of 
literature  and  the  sciences,  and  established  a  libra, 
ry,  which,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  against  ex- 
porting papyrus  issued  by  Ptolemy,  who  was  jealous 
of  his  success,  became  very  extensive,  and  perhaps 
next  in  importance  to  the  library  of  Alexandrea. 
It  remained,  and  probably  continued  to  increase,  till 
Antonius  made  it  a  present  to  Cleopatra.* 

The  first  public  library  in  Rome  *vas  that  founded 
by  Asinius  Pollio,7  and  was  in  the  atrium  Liberta- 
tis  (vid.  Atrium)  on  Mount  Aventine."  Julius  Cae- 
sar had  projected  a  Greek  and  Latin  library,  and 
had  commissioned  Varro  to  take  measures  for  the 
establishment  of  it ;  but  the  scherrR  was  prevented 
by  his  death.*  The  library  of  Pollio  waf>  followed 
by  that  of  Augustus,  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  on 
Mount  Palatine,10  and  another,  bibliothecae  Octavi 
anas  (so  called  from  Augustus's  sister  Octavia),  in 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus.11  There  were  also  libra- 
ries on  the  Capitol,12  in  the  Temple  of  Peace, "  in 
the  palace  of  Tiberius,"  besides  the  Ulpian  library, 
which  was  the  most  famous,  founded  by  Tiajan," 
called  Ulpian  from  his  own  name,  Ulpius.  This 
library  was  attached  by  Diocletian  as  an  ornament 
to  his  therma;." 

Private  collections  of  books  were  made  at  Rome 
soon  after  the  second  Punic  war.  The  .  eal  of  Ci- 
cero, Atticus,  and  others  in  increasing  _heir  libra- 
ries is  well  known.17  It  became,  in  fact,  the  fashion 
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vo  have  a  room  elegantly  furnished  as  a  library,  and 
reserved  for  that  purpose.1  However  ignorant  or 
uostudious  a  person  might  be,  it  was  fashionable  to 
appear  learned  by  having  a  library,  though  he  might 
never  even  read  the  titles  of  the  books.  Seneca3 
condemns  the  rage  for  mere  book-collecting,  and 
rallies  those  who  were  more  pleased  with  the  out- 
tide  than  the  inside.  Lueian  wrote  a  separate 
piece  to  expose  this  common  folly  (npoc  d-atdevrov 
tat  woAAd  fii6'/.ia  uvoificv  n>). 

A  library  generally  had  an  eastern  aspect :  "  Usus 
tnim  maluiinum  postulat  lumen :  item  in  bibliothects 
tibri  nan  putrescent."* 

In  Herculaneum  a  library  fully  furnished  was  dis- 
covered. Round  the  walls  it  had  cases  containing 
the  books  in  rolls  (vid.  Liber)  ;  these  cases  were 
numbered.  It  was  a  very  small  room ;  so  small 
that  a  person,  by  stretching  out  his  arms,  could  touch 
joth  sides  of  it  The  cases  were  called  either  ar- 
maria* or  loculamenta*  or  foruli*  or  nidi.1  Asin- 
lus  Pollio  had  set  the  fashion  in  his  public  library 
of  adorning  the  room  with  the  portraits  and  busts 
of  celebrated  men,  as  well  as  statues  of  Minerva 
and  the  Muses.  This  example  was  soon  followed 
in  the  private  libraries  of  the  rich.9  Martial'  sends 
to  his  brother  Turanius  a  copy  of  some  verses, 
which  he  sent  with  a  bust  of  himself  to  Avitus,  who 
wished  to  have  a  bust  of  Martial  in  his  library.  So, 
in  the  library  which  Hadrian  founded  at  Athens, 
there  were  oiK^/xara  uyd'Afiaat  KeKoafiyfieva  xai  ypa- 
^aif'  icara/carat  di  £f  avru  i3i6Xia.10  The  charge  of 
the  libraries  in  Rome  was  given  to  persons  called 
librarn.    (Vid.  L'BRarius.) 

BI'KOS  (piKoc),  the  name  of  an  earthen  vessel  in 
common  use  among  the  Greeks."  Hesychius"  de- 
fines it  as  a  ardfivoc  with  handles.  It  was  used  for 
holding  wine,'-1  and  salted  meat  and  fish.1*  Herod- 
otus-' speaks  of  filxovc  (poivucniovc  Kardyovai  oivov 
irXtovc,  Tvfcion  some  commentators  interpret  by 
"vessels  made  of  the  wood  of  the  palm-tree  full  of 
win?."  But  as  Eustathius1'  speaks  of  olvov  <potvint- 
vov  pUoc,  we  ought  probably  to  read  in  Herodotus  fil- 
€ovc  (pniviKj)iov,  k.  r.  X..  "-vessels  full  of  palm  wine." 

BIDENS.    (Vid.  Raktrum.) 

BIDENTAL,  the  name  given  to  a  place  where 
anyone  had  been  struck  by  lightning  (fulguntus'''), 
or  where  any  one  had  been  killed  by  lightning  and 
buried.  Such  a  place  was  considered  sacred. 
Priests,  who  were  called  bidentales  (1.  e.,  saccrdntcs), 
collected  the  earth  which  bad  been  torn  up  by  the 
lightning,  and  everything  that  had  been  scorched, 
and  burned  it  in  the  ground  with  a  sorrowful  mur- 
mur. '•  The  officiating  priest  was  said  cundere  fid- 
gur he  farther  consecrated  the  spot  by  sacrifi- 
cing a  two-year-old  sheep  (Indent),  whence  the  name 
of  the  place  and  of  the  priest,  and  also  erected  an 
altar,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  or  fence.  It 
was  not  allowable  to  tread  on  the  place,'0  or  to 
touch  it,  or  even  to  look  at  it"  Sometimes  a  In- 
dent.il  which  had  nearly  fallen  to  decay  from  length 
of  time,  was  restored  and  renovated  ;"  but  to  re- 
move the  bounds  of  one  (mtmrrc  Indental),  or  in  any 
way  to  violate  its  sacred  precincts,  was  considered 
as  saciilege."    From  the  passage  in  Horace,  it  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  believed,  that  a  person  who  wa» 
guilty  of  profaning  a  bidentai  woild  be  punished  by 
the  gods  with  phrensy  ;  and  Seneca1  mentions  an- 
other belief  of  a  similar  kind,  that  wine  which  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  would  provluce  in  any  one 
who  drank  it  death  or  madness.  Persons  who  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  (fuiguriti)  were  not  re 
moved,  but  were  buried  on  the  spot.' 

BIDLEI  (fSidiawi),  called  in  inscript'ons  3idect  :  i 
fitSvoi,  were  magistrates  in  Sparta,  whose  business 
was  to  inspect  the  gymnasiie  exercises.  Their 
house  of  meeting  (dpxelov)  was  in  the  market- 
place.' They  were  either  rive4  or  six  in  number,' 
and  had  a  president,  who  is  called  in  inscriptions 
npiotivc  pidiwv  *  Bockh  conjectures  that  fttdeoi  at 
fiidvm  is  the  Laconian  form  for  ISvoi  or  Fidvot,  and 
signifies  witnesses  and  judges  among  the  youth.7 

Valkenaer*  supposes  that  the  bidiaji  were  the 
same  as  the  vo/ioipvXaicec,  and  that  we  ought  to  read 
in  Pausanias,'  Kal  vo/io<pvXdKuv  nahovfiivuv  3i6iai 
ui>,  instead  of  ko£  vo/iocpvXdKuv  nai  xa'Aovfiivuv  (3i- 
diaiuv  :  hut  the  inscriptions  given  by  Bockh  show 
that  the  bidiai  and  vo/io<pv}.ai<ec  were  two  separate 
classes  of  officers. 

B1GA  or  BIG.E,  in  Greek  avvupia  or  avvup'n 
(bz)uge  curriculum10),  a  vehicle  drawn  by  two  horses 
or  other  animals.  This  kind  of  turn-out  is  said  by 
Pliny  (Ingas  pnrnum  Phrygum  junxit  natw1')  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Phrygians.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  kinds,  and  in  Homer  by  far  the  most 
common  (Si&yoi  linrot11).  Four-horse  chariots  are 
also  mentioned.1'  Pliny14  mentions  a  chariot  drawn 
by  six  horses.  This  was  the  largest  number  usual 
under  the  emperors  ;18  but  Suetonius  speaks  of  one 
which  .Nero  drove  at  the  Olympic  games,  drawn  by 
ten  horses.1*  The  name  biga  was  applied  more  to 
a  chariot  used  in  the  circus,  or  in  processions  or  tri- 
umphs, and  on  other  public  occasions,  than  to  Ihe 
common  vehicles  of  every-day  life.11  The  form  of 
the  biga  resembled  that  of  the  Greek  ap/ia  or  dt<Ppoc, 
being  a  rather  short  carriage  on  two  wheels,  open 
above  and  behind,  upon  which  the  driver  usually 
stood  to  guide  the  horses.  See  the  cut  in  the  next 
article     ( Vid.  Bioatus.) 

BIGATUS  (t.  e.,  nummus),  a  silver  denarius,  on 
which  the  representation  of  a  biga  was  stamped." 
This  was  an  ancient  stamp  on  Roman  money,  as 
we  learn  incidentally  from  Tacitus,  who  says1'  that 
the  Germans,  although  mostly  practising  barter, 
still  had  no  objection  to  old  and  well-known  coins 
( ptrumam  vetercm  el  diu  notam),  such  as  blgati. 
Bigati  were  also  called  argentum  bigatum.u  The 
value  was  different  at  different  times.  (  Vid.  Dena- 
riob.)  A  denarius,  on  which  the  representation  of 
a  quadriga  was  stamped,  was  in  the  same  manner 
called  Quadngatuji  The  annexed  cuts,  represent- 
ing a  higatiis  and  qnadrigatus,  are  taken  from  coin* 
in  the  British  Museum 
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BIPENNia.    (Vid.  Sbcurib.) 

BIRE'MIS  was  used  in  two  significations.  I.  It 
signified  a  ship  with  two  banks  of  oars,  an  explana- 
tion of  the  construction  of  which  is  given  in  the  ar- 
ticle Na  na.  Such  ships  were  called  6'iKpora  by  the 
Greeks  v/hich  term  is  also  used  by  Cicero  (Ipse 
Domitius  dona  plane  habet  dicrota1)  and  Hirtius 
{Capit  ex  eo  pradio  penterem  unam,  triremes  duos,  di- 
crotas  octo1).  II.  It  signified  a  boat  rowed  by  two 
oars,'  in  which  sense  it  must  be  used  by  Horace 
when  he  says : 

Tune  me,  biremis  prtzsidio  scaphce, 
Tutum  per  Mgeos  tumultus 

Aura  feret,  geminusque  Pollux."* 

BIRRHUS  {Bi^tog,  Sf/poc),  a  cape  or  hood,  which 
was  worn  out  of  doors  over  the  shoulders,  and  was 
sometimes  elevated  so  as  to  cover  the  head.  On 
the  former  account  it  is  classed  by  an  ancient  gram- 
marian with  the  lacerna,  and  on  the  latter  with  the 
cowl,  or  cucullus.*  It  had  a  long  nap  (amphiballus, 
i.  e.,  amphimallus,  villosus*),  which  was  commonly 
of  sheep's  wool,  more  rarely  of  beaver's  wool  (bir- 
rhus  castoreus1).  In  consequence  of  its  thickness,  it 
was  also  rather  stiff  (byrrhum  rigentem*).  Accord- 
ing to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made,  it  might 
be  either  dear,'  or  so  cheap  as  to  be  purchased  by 
the  common  people. 

These  garments,  as  well  as  lacernae,  were  woven 
at  Canusium  in  Apulia;  and  probably  their  name 
{byrrhus,  i.  e.,  rrvfyoc)  was  derived  from  the  red  col- 
our of  the  wool  for  which  that  district  was  cele- 
brated. They  were  also  made  in  different  parts  of 
Gaul,  especially  among  the  Atrebates.10  Soon  af 
terward  they  came  into  general  use,  so  that  the 
birrhus  is  mentioned  in  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  pub- 
lished A.D.  303,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  maxi- 
mum of  prices  for  all  the  articles  which  were  most 
commonly  used  throughout  the  Roman  empire. 

♦BISON  (Piauv),  "the  r^uie  of  a  sub-genus  of 
the  genus  bos  ('  ox'),  comprehending  two  living  spe- 
cies, one  of  them  the  Luropean,  now  become  very 
scarce,  and  verging  lowards  extinction ;  the  other 
the  American,  and,  notwithstanding  the  advances  of 
man,  still  multitudinous.  A  good  deal  of  conflicting 
opinion  has  thrown  some  obscurity  over  the  Euro- 
pean species.  Pennant,  in  his  '  British  Zoology,' 
after  stating  his  belief  that  the  ancient  wild  cattle 
of  Britain  were  the  Bisontes  jubati  of  Pliny,  thus 
continues  :  '  The  Urus  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  de- 
scribed by  Caesar,  was  of  this  kind,  the  same  which 
is  called  by  the  modern  Germans  Aurochs,  i.  e.,  Bos 
tylvestris.''  This  opinion  is  not  correct.  Though 
there  are  parts  of  Caesar's  description  applicable  to 
the  European  Bison,  there  is  one  striking  character- 
istic which  forbids  us  to  conclude  that  Caesar's  Urus 
was  identical  with  it.  A  glance  at  the  European  Bi- 
son will  convince  us  that  it  could  never  have  afforded 
the  horns  whose  amplitude  Caesar  celebrates.  In 
the  Archmologta  (vol.  iii.,  p.  15)  it  is  stated,  that  the 
Borstal  horn  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
^igon  or  buffalo.  That  it  might  have  belonged  to  a 
buffalo  is  not  impossible ;  but  that  it  did  not  belong 
to  a  bison  is  sufficiently  clear,  from  the  following  de- 
scription :  '  It  is  two  feet  four  inches  long  on  the 
convex  bend,  and  twenty  three  inches  on  the  con- 
cave. The  inside  at  the  large  end  is  three  inches 
diameter,  being  perforated  there  so  as  to  leave  the 
thickness  of  only  half  an  inch  for  about  three  inches 
deep ;  but  farther  on  it  is  thicker,  being  not  so  much 


1  'Ad  A*.,  xri,  4,  *  4.)— 2.  (BeU.  Alex.,  c.  47.)— 3.  (Lncan, 
liii.,  SM  ;  x.,  56 )— 4.  (Od.,  iii.,  xxix.,  62.— Scheffer,  De  Mili- 
tit  NavaU,  ii.,  c.  2,  p.  68.) — 5.  (Schol.  in  Jut.,  viii.,  145. — 
Schol  in  Per».,  i.,  54.) — 6.  (Papias,  &c,  ap.  Adelung,  Glossar. 
U-  ,aal»,  vol.  i..  p.  220,  693.)— 7.  (Claudian,  Epigr.,  37.)— 8. 
(hoip.  S«t.,  Dial.,  14.) — 9.  (Claudian,  I.  c. — " pretiosum Au- 
fuitin.,  Senn.)— 10.  (Vopisc,  Car.,  c.  20.) 
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or  so  nently  perforated.'   Such  a  horn  might  indeeu 
have  crowned  the  head  of  Csesar's  Urus,  a  species 
which  Cuvier  believes  to  be  extinct.  Cesar's  Urus, 
then,  was  not,  as  it  would  appear,  the  European  Bi- 
son.   There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Bison  ju- 
batus  of  Pliny,1  which  he  seems  to  distinguish  from 
the  Urus,  was  the  European  Bison,  or  Aurochs ;  and 
though,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  eighth  book, 
he  mentions  the  tradition  of  a  wild  beast  in  Paeonia, 
called  a  Bonasus,  after  he  has  dismissed  his  Bi- 
sontes jubati,  aud  with  every  appearance  of  a  con 
elusion  on  his  part  that  the  Bonasus  and  Bison 
were  not  identical,  his  own  description,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  Aristotle,1  will  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  Bison  jubatus  and  Bonasus  of  Pliny  and 
others,  the  Bovaooog  or  Bovaaog  of  Aristotle  (for  the 
word  is  written  both  ways),  and  the  Btoruv  of  Op- 
pian,  were  no  other  than  the  European  Bison,  the 
Aurochs  (Auerochs)  of  the  Prussians,  the  Zubr  of 
the  Poles,  the  Taurus  Pceonius,  &c,  of  Jonston  and 
others,  I' Aurochs  and  le  Bonasus  of  Buffon,  Bos 
Urus  of  Boddaert,  and  Bos  Bonasus  of  Linnaeus.  Cu- 
vier considers  it  as  certain,  that  the  European  Bi- 
son, the  largest,  or,  at  least,  the  most  massive  of  all 
existing  quadrupeds  after  the  rhinoceros,  an  animal 
still  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  Lithuanian  forests, 
and  perhaps  in  those  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasus,  is  a  distinct 
species,  which  man  has  never  subdued.  Following 
out  this  subject  with  his  usual  industry  and  ability, 
that  great  naturalist  goes  on  to  state,  that  if  Europe 
possessed  a  Urus,  a  Thur  of  the  Poles,  different 
from  the  Bison  or  the  Aurochs  of  the  Germans,  it  is 
only  in  its  remains  that  the  species  can  be  traced ; 
such  remains  are  found,  in  the  skulls  of  a  species  of 
ox,  different  from  the  Aurochs,  in  the  superficial 
beds  of  certain  districts.    This,  Cuvier  thinks,  must 
be  the  Urus  of  the  ancients,  the  original  of  our  do- 
mestic Ox ;  the  stock,  perhaps,  whence  our  wild  cat- 
tle descended  ;  while  the  Aurochs  of  the  present  day 
is  nothing  more  than  the  Bison  or  Bonasus  of  the 
ancients,  a  species  which  has  never  been  brought 
under  the  yoke. — The  elevated  ridge  of  the  spine 
on  the  shoulders,  long  legs,  a  woolly  fur,  and  the 
residence  in  mountain  forests,  cause  the  Bison  to 
approach  nearer  the  Damaline  and  Catoblepine  gen- 
era than  the  Buffaloes.'"    For  some  remarks  on 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  of  the  lat- 
ter, consult  article  Bcbalis. 

BISSEXTUM.    {Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 
BISSEXTUS,  or  BISSEXTILIS  ANNUS.  ( Vtd. 
Calendar,  Roman.) 

♦BITUMEN,  a  Latin  word  used  by  Tacitus, 
Pliny,  and  other  Roman  writers,  to  indicate  a  spe- 
cies of  mineral  pitch  or  oil.  The  term  appears  to 
have  some  analogy  with  the  Greek  mdaa,  mrra, 
"  pitch,"  its  earlier  form  having  probably  been  "  pit- 
umen."  The  corresponding  Greek  word  is  uo^akroc 
(in  modern  Latin  asphaltum),  for  which  no  satisfac- 
tory derivation  has  been  assigned.  The  most  ap- 
proved kind  of  Bitumen  was  the  Jewish,  from  Lake 
Asphaltites  (Dead  Sea) ;  but  Bitumen  in  various 
states,  from  that  of  fluid  transparent  naphtha,  to 
that  of  dry,  solid,  black  asphaltum,  was  well  known 
and  much  used  among  the  ancients.  They  appeal 
to  have  employed  both  Maltha  and  melted  Asphal- 
tum as  a  cement  in  the  construction  of  buildings, 
&c.  Thus  the  bricks  of  which  the  walls  of  Baby- 
lon were  constnicted  were  cemented  by  a  bitumen 
which  was  found  abundantly  in  that  vicinity  on 
springs,  or  floating  on  the  river  Is,  which  fell  into 
the  Euphrates.  Asphaltum  or  Maltha,  either  pure 
or  mixed  with  a  liquid  extracted  from  the  cedar 
was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  in  embalming  dead 

1.  (H.  N.,  Tiii.,  15;  xxviii.,  10.)— 2.  (H  A..,  ii.,2.)— 3.  (Pm- 
ny  Cyclopaed.,  iv.,  p.  461.) 
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Bodies.1  In  Syria,  Asphaltum  was  dug  from  quar- 
ries in  a  solid  state  *  In  Zante  (the  ancient  Zacyn- 
ttws)  tLere  is  a  pitch  spring,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  at  work  for  above  2000  years.'  At  Ag- 
rigentum,  in  Sicily,  a  species  of  liquid  bitumen  was 
burned  u»  lamps  as  a  substitute  for  oil.4  The  prin- 
cipal ing  xlient  in  the  celebrated  Greek  fire  is  sup- 
posed by  Klaproth  to  have  been  some  variety  of 
Asphaltum. — Bitumen  is  now  employed  as  a  generic 
term,  comprehending  several  inflammable  bodies  of 
different  degrees  of  consistency,  namely,  Naphtha, 
Petroleum,  Mineral  Tar,  Mineral  Pitch,  and  Asphal- 
turn. From  the  description  of  aaipaXroc  given  by 
Dioscorides,  it  wouid  appear  that  he  applied  the 
term  not  only  to  the  Bitumen  solidum,  or  Asphaltum, 
of  Wallerus,  but  likewise  to  the  more  liquid  sorts  of 
bitumen.' 

BAABH2  AIKH  (PMtyc  This  action  was 

available  in  all  cases  in  which  one  person  had  sus- 
tained a  loss  by  the  conduct  of  another  ;  and  from 
the  instances  that  are  extant,  it  seems  that  wheth- 
er the  injury  originated  in  a  fault  of  omission  or 
commission,  or  impaired  the  actual  fortune  •  f  the 
plaintiff  or  his  prospective  advantage,  the  action 
would  lie,  and  might  be  maintained,  against  the  de- 
fendant. It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  enumerate 
\U  the  particular  cases  upon  which  it  would  arise, 
out  the  two  great  classes  into  which  (3Xd6<u  may  be 
divided  are  the  tvdeo/ioi  and  the  udeafioi.  The  first 
of  these  will  include  all  causes  arising  from  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  a  contract  to  which  a  penal  bond  was 
Annexed,  and  those  in  which  the  law  specified  the 
penalty  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant  upon  conviction; 
the  second,  all  injuries  of  property  which  the  law 
did  not  specify  nominatim,  but  generally  directed  to 
be  punished  by  a  fine  equal  to  twice  the  estimated 
damage  if  the  offence  was  intentional,  if  otherwise 
by  a  bare  compensation.'  Besides  the  general 
word  Pkubnc,  others  more  specific,  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  case,  are  frequently  added  to  the  names  of 
actions  of  '<  his  kind,  as  avdpanoduv,  rerpanoduv,  fte- 
rtXruKTi,  and  the  like.  The  declaration  of  the  plain- 
tiff seems  always  to  have  begun  with  the  words 
TStAaV'e  fie,  then  came  the  name  of  the  defendant, 
and  next  a  description  of  the  injury,  as  om  ano6i- 
dotif  t/ioi  to  apyvpiov  in  Demosthenes.7  The  prop- 
er court  was  determined  by  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  damage  done 
by  Philoeleon  to  the  cake-woman's  basket,*  and 
supposititious  testimony  given  in  the  name  of  anoth- 
er, thereby  rendering  such  person  liable  to  an  ac- 
tion, ipcvdoftafiTvpLuv,'  were  equally  f3Xu6ai  at  Attic 
law,  the  variety  of  the  actions,  and,  consequently, 
of  the  jurisdictions  umlt-r  which  they  fell,  will  be  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  absence  of  farther  specifi- 
cation upon  this  point. 

•BLATrA  (aiKipTj),  a  name  given  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  an  insect  of  the  family  of  the  Orthoptera, 
and  of  which  they  were  acquainted  with  several 
kinds.  From  their  shunning  the  light,  Virgil"  has 
given  them  the  epithet  of  Lucifugce.  Our  cockroach 
belongs  to  the  Lilattae,  being  the  Blalla  Americana. 
Pliny"  mentions  several  medical  applications  of 
Blalla,  after  having  been  either  triturated  or  boiled 
in  oil  They  were  found  serviceable  in  complaints 
of  the  ear,  in  cases  of  leprosy,  and  in  removing 
warts.  Schneider  supposes  the  aikipri  of  Lucian  to 
belong  to  the  class  Lepi.sma,  L.  The  ol\$r)  of  Di- 
'Jecorides  would  seem  to  be  the  Blalla  Onentalis.1* 


1.  (CloaTcland'a  Mineraloey,  toI.  ii.,  p.  491.)  — 2.  (Vitrur., 
-lii.,  3-8.)— 3.  (Herod.,  it.,  195.) — 4.  (Dioacor.,  i.,  99.)— 5.  (Ad- 
am*, A|  pond.,  •.  v.  aa^i\ro(.) — 6.  (Meier,  Alt.  Procea*,p.  188, 
•»qq. ;  47J,  «<  qq.  —  Dcmoeth.,  c.  Mid.,  528.)  —  7.  (Pro  Phorm., 
•SO,  21.)  — 8.  (Arittoph.,  Voap.)— P.  (Dvmoath.,  e.  Aphoh- UL, 
•49,20.)— 10.  (Gcorjf.,  it  213.)— 11.  (mi., 39.)— 12.  (Dioacor., 
M.  M.  n.,  38— Lucian,  adr.  Indoct.,  18.— Adarna,  Anunnd.,  a.  v. 
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•BLENNUS  ifiXevvoc),  called  by  Pliny  BUtmtiu 
the  Blenny  or  Butterfly-fish  {Blenmus  ocularis,  L  ). 
It  is  about  seven  inches  long,  and  has  a  slimy  mu- 
cus smeared  over  the  skin,  to  which  it  owes  it* 
name*  from  the  Greek  pXevva,  "mucus,"  "  slime." 
Athenaeus  says  it  resembles  the  Gudgeon.  Several 
of  the  Blenny  kind  are  viviparous.1 

*BLETON,  BLITON,  or  BLITION  (PXn-rov,  0XU 
tov,  pXinov),  the  herb  Blite  or  Blites,  a  kind  of  beet. 
Stackhouse  and  Dierbach  agree  with  the  older  com- 
mentators, that  it  is  the  Aniarantkus  Blitum ;  and 
Sprengel  inclines  to  this  opinion  in  his  notes  to  Di- 
oscorides, although  in  his  History  of  Medicine  ha 
had  set  it  down  as  the  Blitum  capilatum*  The  in- 
sipidity of  the  Blitum  gave  rise  to  an  adage  directed 
against  the  feeble  in  intellect,  or  the  tame  and  spir- 
itless in  disposition. 

*BOA.    (  Vid.  Draco.) 

BOfiDROM'IA  (hondpo/iia,  #  and  rd),  a  festival 
celebrated  at  Athens  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
month  of  Boedromion,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Boedro- 
mius.'  The  name  Boedromius,  by  which  Apollo 
was  called  in  Bceotia  and  many  other  parts  of 
Greece,4  seems  to  indicate  that  by  this  festival  he 
was  honoured  as  a  martial  god,  who,  either  by  hia 
actual  presence  or  by  his  oracles,  afforded  assist- 
ance in  the  dangers  of  war.  The  origin  of  the  fes- 
tival is,  however,  traced  by  different  authors  to  dif- 
ferent evpr*<s  in  Grecian  story.  Plutarch'  says  that 
Theseus,  u  his  war  against  the  Amazons,  did  not 
give  battle  till  after  he  had  offered  a  sacrifice  to 
Phobos  ;  ind  that,  in  commemoration  of  the  suc- 
cessful battle  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  Bo- 
edromion, the  Athenians,  down  to  his  own  time, 
continued  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Boedromia. 
According  to  Suidas,  the  Etymol.  Magn.,  and  Eurip- 
ides,' the  festival  derived  its  name  and  origin  from 
the  circumstance  that  when,  in  the  reign  oi  Erech- 
theus,  the  Athenians  were  attacked  by  Eumolpus, 
Xuthus  or  (according  to  Philoohorus  in  Harpocra- 
twn,  s.  v.)  his  son  Ion  came  to  their  assistance,  and 
procured  them  the  victory.  Respecting  the  partic- 
ulars of  this  festival,  nothing  is  known  except  that 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  Artemis. 

BOKDROMION.    {Vid.  Calendar,  Greek.) 

BOETHE'TICE.    ( Vid.  Medicina.) 

BCEOTARCH  (Boturupxyc  or  Boiurupxoc).  The 
Boeotians  in  ancient  times  occupied  Arne  in  Thes- 
saly  '  Sixty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy  thej 
were  expelled  by  the  Thessalians,  and  settled  in 
the  country  then  called  Cadmeis,  but  afterward  Bce- 
otia. This  country,  during  their  occupation  of  it, 
was  divided  into  several  states,  containing  each  a 
principal  city,  with  its  ^vvreXelc  or  Sjv/qiopot  (inhab- 
itants of  the  same  fiuipa  or  district)  living  around  it. 
Of  these  greater  states,  with  dependant  territories, 
there  seem  to  have  been  in  former  times  fourteen, 
a  number  which  frequently  occurs  in  Boeotian  le 
gends.'  The  names  are  differently  given  by  differ- 
ent writers  on  the  subject ;  we  know,  however,  for 
certain,  that  they  formed  a  conspiracy  called  tha 
Boeotian  league,  with  Thebes  at  its  head,  the  de- 
pendancies  of  which  city  formed  about  a  third  part 
of  the  whole  of  Bopotia.  These  dependant  towns 
or  districts  were  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  national  confederacy,  but  with  the  neighbour- 
ing chief  city,  as  C>  noscephalae  was  with  Thebes. 
In  fact,  they  were  obliged  to  furnish  troops  and 
money,  to  make  up  the  contingent  furnished  by  the 
state  to  which  they  belonged,  to  the  general  con- 
federacy.' Of  the  independent  slates,  Thucydides" 

1.  (Pliny,  II.  N.,  iiiii.,  9.  —  Athennua,  rii.,  e.  83.  —  Carin, 
An.  Kin(  ,  toI.  ii.,  p.  173.)  — 2.  (Thnuphroat.,  H.  P.,  til,  |._ 
Disaoor,  L,  143.)— 3.  (MOller,  Doniina,  n.,  8,  »  5.) — I.  (Paoa. 
ii.,  17,  ,  1  —  Callim.,  Hymn.  Apoll.,  59.)— fl  (Thea.,  T7.)  —  « 
(Ion.,  SO.)  —7.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  12.)  —  8.  (Pnua.,  ix.,  3,4  !.)-• 
(Arnold,  Thucyd.,  it.,  78.)— 10.  (it.,  93.) 
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mentions  seven  by  name ;  and  gives  us  reasons  for 
concluding  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  they  were  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  Thebes 
being  the  chief.  Plateea  had  withdrawn  from  them, 
and  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Ath<*ns  as 
earty  as  B.C.  519 ;  and  in  B.C.  374,  Thespiai,  an- 
other member  of  the  league,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Thebans.1 

Each  of  thr.  principal  towns  of  Bceotia  seems  to 
have  had  its  6?jjj.oc  and  (iov'kri?  The  (3ov\i)  was 
presided  over  by  an  archon,  who  probably  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  priestly  functions  of  the  old  kings, 
but  possessed  little,  if  any,  executive  authority. 
The  polemarchs,  who,  in  treaties  and  agreements, 
are  mentioned  next  to  the  archon,  had  some  exec- 
utive authority,  but  did  not  command  forces  ;  e.  g., 
they  could  imprison,'  and  they  directed  the  levies 
of  troops.  But,  besides  the  archon  of  each  separate 
state,  there  was  an  archon  of  the  confederacy — 
apxuv  iv  kolvCi  Boiwtwv,  most  probably  always  a 
Theban.*  His  name  was  affixed  to  all  alliances 
and  compacts  which  concerned  the  whole  confed- 
eracy, and  he  was  president  of  what  Thucydides* 
calls  the  four  councils,  who  directed  the  affairs  of 
the  league  (anav  to  nvpoc  exovci)  On  important 
questions  they  seem  to  have  been  united ;  for  the 
same  author  speaks  of  them  as  #  fiov^r/,  and  in- 
forms us  that  the  determinations  of  the  Bceotarchs 
required  the  ratification  of  this  body  before  they 
were  valid.  We  will  now  explain  who  these  Boeo- 
tarchs  were.  They  were  properly  the  military  heads 
of  the  confederacy,  chosen  by  the  different  states  ; 
but  we  also  find  them  discharging  the  functions  of 
an  executive  in  various  matters.  In  fact,  they  are 
represented  by  Thucydides6  as  forming  an  alliance 
with  foreign  states ;  as  receiving  ambassadors  on 
their  return  home  ;  as  negotiating  with  envoys  from 
Other  countries  ;  and  acting  as  the  representatives 
of  the  whole  league,  though  the  fiovlri  refused  to 
sanction  the  measures  they  had  resolved  on  in  the 
particular  case  to  which  we  are  now  alluding.  An- 
other instance  in  which  the  Bceotarchs  appear  as 
executive  is  their  interference  with  Agesilaus,  on 
his  embarking  from  Aulis  for  Asia  (B.C.  396),  when 
they  prevented  him  offering  sacrifice  as  he  wish- 
ed.7 Still  the  principal  duty  of  the  Bceotarchs  was 
of  a  military  nature :  thus  they  led  into  the  field  the 
troops  of  their  respective  states ;  and  when  at 
home,  they  took  whatevpr  measures  were  requisite 
to  forward  the  military  operations  of  the  league  or 
of  their  own  slate  :  for  example,  we  read  of  one  of 
the  Theban  Bceotarchs  ordering  the  Thebans  to 
come  in  arms  to  the  ecclesia  for  the  purpose  of 
being  ready  to  attack  Plataea.8  Each  state  of  the 
confederacy  elected  one  Bceotarch,  the  Thebans 
two ;'  although  on  one  occasion,  i.  e.,  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  exiles  with  Pelopidas  (B.C.  379),  we  read 
of  there  being  three  at  Thebes.10  The  total  number 
from  the  whole  confederacy  varied  with  the  number 
of  the  independent  states.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
Bceotarchs  by  Thucydides,"  in  connexion  with  the 
battle  of  Delium  (B.C.  424).  There  is,  however,  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  his  meaning  : 
some  understand  him  to  speak  of  eleven,  some  of 
twelve,  o.nd  others  of  thirteen  Bceotarchs.  Dr.  Ar- 
nold is  disposed  to  adopt  the  last  number ;  and  we 
think  the  context  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that 
there  were  then  thirteen  Bceotarchs,  so  that  the 
number  of  free  states  was  twelve.  At  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Leuctra  (B.C.  371),  we  find  seven  Bce- 


1  (Clinton,  F.  H.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  396.  —  Thucyd.,  hi.,  55.)  — 2. 
(Xen.,  Hell.,  v.,  2, v  29.— Bockh,  Corp.  Iuscr.)— 3.  (Xen.,  Hell., 
I.e.)— 4.  (BBckh,  Inscr.,  1593.)  — 5.  (v.,  38.)— 6.  (v.,  38.)— 7. 
(Plat.,  Ages.,  6.— Xen.,  Hell.,  iii.,  4,  </  4.)  — 8.  (Paus.,  ix.,  1,  $ 
J.) — 9.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  2;  iv.,  91  ;  vii.,  30.— Diod.  Sic,  rv.,  51.) 
-in.  (Plut.,  PeWD.,  13.)— 11.  (iv..  91.) 
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otarchs  mentioned on  another  c  ccasion,  when 

Greece  was  invaded  by  the  Gauls  (B.C.  279),  w« 
read  of  four.  Livy*  states  that  there  were  twelve 
but,  before  the  time  (B.C.  171)  to  which  his  state 
ment  refers,  Plataea  had  been  reunited  to  the  league. 
Still  the  number  mentioned  in  any  case  is  no  test 
of  the  actual  number,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  sure 
that  all  the  Bceotarchs  were  sent  out  by  their  re- 
spective states  on  every  expedition  or  to  eveij 
battle. 

The  Bceotarchs,  when  engaged  in  military  set 
vice,  formed  a  council  of  war,  the  decisions  of  which 
were  determined  on  by  a  majc  ~*v  of  votes,  the  pres- 
ident being  one  of  the  two  Theban  Boeotarchs  whe 
commanded  alternately.'  Their  period  of  service 
was  a  year,  beginning  about  the  winter  solstice  ; 
and  whoever  continued  in  office  longer  than  his 
time,  was  punishable  with  death  both  at  Thebes 
and  in  other  cities.4  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas 
did  so  on  their  invasion  of  Laconia  (B.C.  369),  but 
their  eminent  services  saved  them  ;  in  fact,  the 
judges  did  not  even  come  to  a  vote  respecting  the 
former  (ovde  ap^r/v  nepi  avrov  deodat  rrjv  ipfjtyov*). 
At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  a  Bceotarch  was  eligi- 
ble to  office  a  second  time,  and  Pelopidas  was  re- 
peatedly chosen.'  From  the  case  of  Epaminondas 
and  Pelopidas,  who  were  brought  before  Theban 
judges  (dutaorai)  for  transgression  of  the  law  which 
limited  the  time  of  office,  we  may  conclude  that 
each  Bceotarch  was  responsible  to  his  own  state 
alone,  and  not  to  the  general  body  of  the  four  coun- 
cils. 

Mention  is  made  of  an  election  of  Bceotarchs  by 
Livy.'  He  farther  informs  us  that  the  league  (con- 
cilium) was  broken  up  by  the  Romans  B.C.  171." 
Still  it  must  have  been  partially  revived,  as  v»  e  are 
told  of  a  second  breaking  up  by  the  Romans  aftei 
the  destruction  of  Corinth,  B.C.  146.' 

*BOCA  or  BOCE  (Puny,  Aristot. :  ,3<Sf,  Opfiian 
/?o(ji/>,  Athenaeus),  a  small  fish  not  exceeding  a  palm 
in  length  ;  but,  according  to  Willoughby,  its  flesh  is 
wholesome  and  pleasant.  Oppian  makes  mention 
of  two  species.  Rondelet  conjectures  that  the  sec- 
ond was  a  species  of  Mama,  meaning,  as  Adams 
supposes,  the  Sparus  Mana. 

*BOITOS  (Jioiroc),  a  species  of  fish,  mentioned 
by  Aristotle.10  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Cottus  Go- 
bio,  the  Bull-head,  or  Miller's  thumb.  According  to 
Artedi,  an  old  MS.  in  the  Vatican  reads  koitoc.11 

♦BOLBOI  (ftoMoi),  a  general  name  for  bulbous 
roots.1*  With  regard  to  the  j}ol6bc  id6Si/ioc,  Adams 
remarks  as  follows  in  his  Commentary  on  Paul  of 
jEgina  :  "  It  is  not  well  ascertained  what  the  escu- 
lent bulbi  of  the  ancients  were.  Hardouin  conjec- 
tures that  they  were  a  delicious  kind  of  onions, 
Matthiolus  and  Nonnius  are  wholly  undecided. 
Sprengel  inclines,  with  Dalechamp  and  Sibthorp,  ir 
thinking  that  they  were  a  species  of  Muscari,  or 
Musk  Hyacinth.  The  account  of  them  given  by 
Serapion,  who  calls  them  '  Cepce  sine  tunicis,1  agrees 
better  with  the  conjecture  of  Hardouin.  Eustathius 
also  says  that  the  Bulhus  was  a  wild  onion."1'  The 
/3oX6dc  kfieriKoc  is  referred  by  Matthiolus  to  the 
Muscari  Moschatum;  by  Dodonaeus  to  the  Narcissm 
Jonquilla ;  by  Lonicer  to  the  Scilta  bifolia ;  by  Sib- 
thorp to  the  Ornittwgalum  slychyoides  ;  and  by  Cam- 
erarius  to  the  Narcissus  pocticus.  Sprengel  rather 
inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Dodonams.  Dierbacb 
holds  the  poX66c  of  Hippocrates  to  be  the  Hyc  tin- 


1.  (Diod.  Sic,  xv.,  52,  53.— Pans.,  ix.,  13,  I)  3.)— 2.  (xlii.,43  ) 
—3.  (Thucyd.,  iv.,  91.— Dind.  Sic,  xv.,  51.)— 4.  (PJut.,  Pelop., 
24.— Paus.,  ix.,  14,  «  3.)— 5.  (Paus.,  1.  c.)— 6.  (Plut.,  Pelop  )- 
7.  (xxxiii.,  27  ;  xlii.,  44.)— 8.  (Compare  Polyb.,  xxviii.,  2,  $  10 
rb  Bohotuv  edvos  kuteXvQtj.) — 9.  (Paus.,  Tii.,  10,  Q  6.) — 10.  (U 
A.,  iv.,  8.) — 11.  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.) — 12.  (Theophrast.,  H 
P.,  i.,  69  ;  vii.,  13  ;  viii.,  8.— Dioscor.,  ii.,  200,  201.)— )  3  'ad  n 
I  xxi.,  1. — Comment,  in  Paul,  .ffigin  ,  p.  98  > 
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mi  eonwrwt.  Stackhouse  hesitates  between  a 
species  ol  Gallic  and  one  of  Squills.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  would  appear  to  be,  that,  as  various 
bulbous  roots  are  possessed  of  emetic  powers,  the 
term  was  applied  in  a  loose  manner  by  the  ancients. 
Dioscorides  and  most  of  the  medical  authorities 
state  that  the  esculent  Bulbus  is  aphrodisiacal.1 

BOMBYL'IUS  (fiofiovXioc),  a  drinking-vessel  with 
t  very  narrow  mouth,  whence  it  is  called  avaro/ioc 
K  oTevoarouoc*  The  name  is  supposed  to  have 
>een  formed  from  the  noise  which  water  or  any 
aquid  makes  in  pa  ssing  through  a  narrow  opening 
[3o/i6ovv  kv  rij  Trio ■.(}). 

♦BOMBYL'IUS  (f3o/i6vAtoc),  a  species  of  insect, 
of  the  order  Diptera,  distinguished  chiefly  by  hav- 
ing a  long  proboscis,  with  which  they  sip  the  sweets 
from  flowers.  In  their  flight  they  emit  a  humming 
sound,  whence  their  name,  from  (3ofi6itj,  "to  hum." 
Aristotle  would  appear  to  have  been  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  three  species  which  modern  naturalists 
have  named  Bnmbylius  major,  B.  minor,  and  B  medi- 
u».  These,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Bombyx  mori,  or  Silkworm. 

BOMBYX.    (Vid.  Serica.) 

BO'MOS.    {Vid.  Aba.) 

BONA.  The  word  bona  is  sometimes  used  to 
express  the  whole  of  a  man's  property  ;*  and  in  the 
phrases  bonorum  emtio,  cessio,  possessio,  ususfruc- 
tu8,  the  word  "bona"  is  equivalent  to  property.  It 
expresses  all  that  a  man  has,  whether  as  owner  or 
merely  as  possessor,  and  everything  to  which  he 
has  any  right.  But  the  word  bona  is  simply  the 
property  as  an  object;  it  does  not  txp.ess  the  na- 
ture of  the  relation  between  it  and  the  person  who 
has  the  ownership  or  the  enjoyment  of  it,  any  more 
than  the  words  "  all  that  I  have,"  "  all  that  I  am 
worth,"  "  all  my  property,"  in  English  show  the  le- 
gal relation  of  a  man  to  that  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes. It  is  of  some  importance  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  legal  expression  in  bonis,  as  oppo- 
sed to  dominium,  or  Quiritarian  mimership,  and  the 
nature  of  the  distinction  will  be  easily  apprehended 
by  any  person  who  is  slightly  conversant  with  Eng- 
lish law 

"  There  is,"  says  Gaius,4  "  among  foreigners 
(peregrini)  only  one  kind  of  ownership  (dominium), 
so  that  a  man  is  either  the  owner  of  a  thing  or  he 
is  not.  And  this  was  formerly  the  case  among  the 
Roman  people ;  for  a  man  was  either  owner  ex  jure 
Quiritium,  or  he  was  not.  But  afterward  the  own- 
ership was  split,  so  that  now  one  man  may  be  the 
owner  (dominus)  of  a  thing  ex  jure  Quiritium,  and 
yet  another  may  have  it  in  bonis.  For  instance,  if, 
in  the  case  of  a  res  mancipi,  I  do  not  transfer  it  to 
you  by  mancipatio,  nor  by  the  form  in  jure  cessio, 
but  merely  deliver  it  to  you,  the  thing,  indeed,  be- 
comes your  thing  (wi  boms),  but  it  will  remain  mine 
ex  jure  Quiritium,  until  by  possession  you  have  it 
by  usucapion.  For  when  the  usucapion  is  once 
complete,  from  that  time  U  begins  to  be  yours  abso- 
lutely (pUno  jn\e).  that  is,  it  is  yours  both  in  bonis, 
and  also  yours  ex  jure  Quiritium,  just  as  if  it  had 
been  mancipated  to  you,  or  transferred  to  you  by 
the  in  iure  cessio."  In  this  passage  Gaius  refers 
to  the  three  modes  of  acquiring  property  which  were 
the  peculiar  rights  or  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 
nancipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  and  usucapion,  which  are 
also  particularly  enumerated  by  him  in  another  pas- 
sage • 

From  this  passage  it  appears  that  the  ownership 
of  certain  kinds  of  things  among  the  Romans,  called 
ree  mancipi  (vid.  Mancipiom),  could  only  be  trans- 


I.  (Ailami,  Append.,  •.  t.)— 2.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  z.,  A8.|— 3. 
(PpDux,  ti.,  98.  —  Ilnaych.,  n.  v. —  Vid.  Ctumuh.  in  Alhen.,  p. 
ISO,  78-1.)— 4.  (Paiiliu.  Reccpt.  Srntcnt.,  v.,  0,  1(1  —  Diif.  37,  tit. 
'.  •.  3  ;  50.  tit.  Ifl,  |.  49.)— i.  (ii.,  40.)— fl  (h.,  6J.) 


ferred  trom  one  person  to  another  with  certain  for- 
malities, or  acquired  by  usucapion.  But  if  it  was 
clearly  the  intention  of  the  owner  to  transfer  the 
ownership,  and  the  necessar)  lbrms  only  were 
wanting,  the  purchaser  had  the  thing  in  bonis,  and 
he  had  the  enjoyment  of  it,  though  the  original 
owner  was  stUl  legally  the  owner,  notwithstanding 
he  had  parted  with  the  thing. 

It  thus  appears  that  Quiritarian  ownership  of  res 
mancipi  originally  and  properly  signified  that  own- 
ership of  a  thing  which  the  Roman  law  recognised 
as  such  ;  it  did  not  express  a  compound,  but  a  sim- 
ple notion,  which  was  that  of  absolute  ownership. 
But  when  it  was  once  established  that  one  man 
might  have  the  Quiritarian  ownership,  and  another 
the  enjoyment,  and  the  sole  right  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  same  thing,  the  complete  notion  of  Quiritarian 
ownership  became  a  notion  compounded  of  the  strict 
legal  notion  of  ownership,  and  that  of  the  right  to 
enjoy,  as  united  in  the  same  person.  And  a3  a 
man  might  have  both  the  Quiritarian  ownership  and 
the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  so  one  might 
have  the  Quiritarian  ownership  only,  and  another 
might  have  the  enjoyment  of  it  only.  This  bare 
ownership  was  sometimes  expressed  by  the  same 
terms  (ex  jure  Quiritium)  as  the  ownership  which 
was  complete,  but  sometimes  it  was  appropriately 
called  nudum  )us  Quiritium,1  and  yet  the  person 
who  hail  such  bare  right  was  still  called  dominus, 
and  by  this  term  he  is  contrasted  with  the  usufruc- 
tuarius  and  the  bona  fidei  possessor. 

The  historical  origin  of  this  notion,  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  ownership  from  the  right  to  enjoy  a  thing, 
is  not  known,  but  it  may  be  easily  conjectured. 
When  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  transfer  of  own 
ership  but  a  compliance  with  the  strict  legal  form 
we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  Roman  jurists 
would  soon  get  over  this  difficulty.  The  strictness 
of  the  old  legal  institutions  of  Rome  was  gradually 
relaxed  to  meet  fche  wants  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
instance  already  mentioned,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pranor  supplied  the  defects  of  the  law.  Thus,  that 
interest  which  a  man  had  acquired  in  a  thing,  and 
which  only  wanted  certain  forms  to  make  it  Quiri- 
tarian ownership,  was  protected  by  the  praetor 
The  praetor  could  not  give  Quiritarian  ownership, 
but  ho  could  protect  a  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
thing — he  could  maintain  his  possession  :  and  this 
is  precisely  what  the  praetor  did  with  respect  to 
those  who  were  possessors  of  public  land  ;  they 
had  no  ownership,  but  only  a  possession,  in  which 
they  were  protected  by  the  praetor's  interdict.  ( Vid 
Agraki.*  Leges.) 

That  which  was  in  bonis,  then,  was  that  kind  ol 
interest  or  ownership  which  was  protected  by  the 
praetor,  which  interest  may  be  called  bnnitarian  or 
beneficial  ownership,  as  opposed  to  Quiritarian  or 
bare  legal  ownership.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
word  dominium  is  ever  applied  to  such  tiointarian 
ownership,  except  it  may  be  in  one  passage  of  Gai 
us,'  the  explanation  of  which  is  not  free  from  diffi- 
culty 

That  interest  called  in  bonis,  which  arose  from  8 
bare  tradition  of  a  res  mancipi,  was  protected  by  the 
exceptio  and  the  actio  utilis  in  rem.'  Possessio  ts 
the  general  name  of  the  interest  which  was  thiw 
protected.  The  person  who  had  a  thing  in  bonis  and 
ex  justa  causa,  was  also  entitled  to  the  actio  I'ub- 
liciana  in  case  he  lost  the  possession  of  the  thing 
before  he  had  gained  the  ownership  by  usucapion.4 

The  phrases  bonorum  possessio,  bonorum  pos- 
sessor, might  then  apply  to  him  who  has  had  a  rot 
mancipi  transferred  to  him  by  liadition  only  ;  but 
the  phrase  applies  also  to  other  cases,  in  which  thl 

I.  (Gain*,  in.,  100.)— S  (i.,  84.)— I.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  I,  •.  M.)— 
4   (Gaitia,  iv..  3A.) 
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oretor,  b>  the  help  of  fictions,  gave  to  persons  the 
beneficial  interest  to  whom  he  could  not  give  the 
ownership.  When  the  praetor  gave  the  goods  of 
the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  the  creditor  was  said  in 
possesswnet  i  rerum,  or  bonorum  debitoria  mitti.1  ( Vid. 
Bonorum  Emtio,  Bonorum  Possessio.) 

As  to  things  nec  inancipi,  the  ownership  might 
toe  transferred  by  bare  tradition  or  delivery,  and 
«u^h  ownership  was  Quiritarian,  inasmuch  as  the 
Roman  law  required  no  special  form  to  be  observed 
in  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  res  nec  mancipi. 
Such  transfer  was  made  according  to  the  jus  gen- 
tium (in  the  Roman  sense  of  that  term).3 

On  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  a  long  es- 
say by  Zimmern,  Ueber  das  Wesen  des  sogenannten 
bonitarischen  Eigenthums* 

BONA  CADU'CA.  Caducum  literally  signifies 
that  which  falls :  thus  glans  caduca,  according  to 
Gaius,4  is  the  mast  which  falls  from  a  tree.  Cadu- 
cum, in  its  general  sense,  might  be  anything  with- 
out an  owner,  or  what  the  person  entitled  to  neg- 
.ected  to  take  ;*  but  the  strict  legal  sense  of  cadu- 
cum and  bona  caduca  is  that  stated  by  Ulpian,* 
which  is  as  follows  : 

If  a  thing  is  left  by  testament  to  a  person  who 
has  then  a  capacity  to  take  it  by  the  jus  civile,  but 
from  some  cause  does  not  take  it,  that  thing  is 
called  caducum:  for  instance,  if  a  legacy  was  left 
to  an  unmarried  person,  or  a  Latinus  Junianus,  and 
the  unmarried  person  did  not,  within  a  hundred  days, 
obey  the  law  by  marrying,  or  if,  within  the  same 
time,  the  Latinus  did  not  obtain  the  Jus  Quiritium, 
the  legacy  was  caducum.  Or  if  a  heres  ex  parte,  or 
a  legatee,  died  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  and 
before  the  opening  of  the  will,  the  thing  was  cadu- 
cum. The  thing  which  failed  to  come  to  a  person 
in  consequence  of  something  happening  in  the  life 
of  the  testator,  was  said  to  be  in  causa  caduct ;  that 
which  failed  of  taking  effect  between  the  death  of 
the  testator  and  the  opening  of  the  will,  was  called 
simply  caducum. 

The  law  above  alluded  to  is  the  Lex  Julia  et  IV 
pia  Poppaea,  which  is  sometimes  simply  called  Julia, 
or  Papia  Poppaea.  This  law,  which  was  passed  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  (B.C.  9),  had  the  double  ob- 
ject of  encouraging  marriages  and  enriching  the 
treasury — terarium,1  and  contained,  with  reference 
to  these  two  objects,  a  great  number  of  provisions. 
Martial8  alludes  to  a  person  who  married  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  law. 

That  which  was  caducum,  came,  in  the  first 
place,  to  those  among  the  heredes  who  had  chil- 
dren ;  and  if  the  heredes  had  no  children,  it  came 
among  those  of  the  legatees  who  had  children. 
The  law  gave  the  jus  accrescendi,  that  is,  the  right 
to  the  caducum  as  far  as  the  third  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity, both  ascending  and  descending,*  to  those 
who  were  made  heredes  by  the  will.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  the  caducum,  in  case  there 
was  no  prior  claimant,  belonged  to  the  aerarium ;  or, 
as  Ulpian10  expresses  it,  if  no  one  was  entitled  to  the 
bonorum  possessio,  or  if  a  person  was  entitled,  but 
did  not  assert  his  right,  the  bona  became  public 
property  ( populo  deferuntur),  according  to  the  Lex 
Julia  caducaria  ;  but  by  a  constitution  of  the  Em- 
peror Antoninus  Caracalla,  it  was  appropriated  to 
the  fiscus  :  the  jus  accrescendi  above  mentioned 
was,  however,  still  retained.  The  lawyers,  how- 
ever (viri  prudentissimi),  by  various  devices,  such 
as  substitutions,  often  succeeded  in  making  the  law 
of  no  effect. 


I.  (Dig.  42,  tit.  5,  ».  14,  Ac.)— 2.  (Gains,  ii.,  26, 41, 20.— Ulp., 
Frag.,  i.,  16.) — 3.  (Rheinisch  Museum,  fur  Junspr.,  iii.,  3.)— 4. 
(Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  b  30.)— 5.  (Cic.,Orat.,iii.,31.— Phil.,  x.,  &.)— 
»  (Frag.,  xvii.)— 7.  (Tacit.,  Aim.,  in.,  25.)— 8.  (Ep.,  v.,  75.)— 
9  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  iviii.)— 10.  (xtriii.,  7.) 
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He  who  took  the  portion  of  a  heres,  which  be- 
came caducum,  took  it  by  universal  succession :  in 
the  case  of  a  legacy,  the  caducum  was  a  singula! 
succession.  But  he  who  took  an  hereditas  caduca, 
took  it  with  the  bequests  of  freedom,  of  legacies, 
and  fidei  commissa  with  which  it  was  burdened :  if 
the  legata  and  fidei  commissa  became  caduca,  all 
charges  with  which  they  were  burdened  became 
caduca  also.  In  the  time  of  Constantine,  both  th( 
ccelebs  and  the  orbus,  or  childless  person  (who  was 
under  a  limited  incapacity),  obtained  the  full  legal 
capacity  of  taking  the  inheritance.1  Justinian*  put 
an  end  to  the  caducum,  with  all  its  legal  consequen- 
ces In  this  last- mentioned  title  {De  Caducis  tollen- 
dis)  it  is  slated  both  that  the  name  and  the  thing 
(nomen  et  materia  caducorum)  had  their  origin  in  the 
civil  wars,  that  many  provisions  of  the  law  were 
evaded,  and  many  had  become  obsolete."  As  to 
the  Dos  Caduca,  see  DOS. 

BONA  FIDES.  This  term  frequently  occurs  in 
the  Latin  writers,  and  particularly  in  the  Roman 
jurists  It  can  only  be  defined  with  reference  to 
things  opposed  to  it,  namely,  mala  fides,  and  dolus 
malus,  both  of  which  terms,  and  especially  the  lat- 
ter, are  frequently  used  in  a  technical  sense.  (Vid. 
Dolus  Malus.) 

Generally  speaking,  bona  fides  implies  the  absence 
of  all  fraud,  and  unfair  dealing  or  acting.  In  this 
sense,  bona  fides,  that  is,  the  absence  of  all  fraud, 
whether  the  fraud  consists  in  simulation  or  dissim- 
ulation, is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  all  contracts. 

Bona  fide  possidere  applies  to  him  who  has  acqui- 
red the  possession  of  a  thing  under  a  good  title,  as 
he  supposes.  He  who  possessed  a  thing  bona  fide, 
had  a  capacity  of  acquiring  the  ownership  by  usuca- 
pion, and  had  the  protection  of  the  actio  Publiciana. 
Thus  a  person  who  received  a  thing  either  mancipi 
or  nec  inancipi,  not  from  the  owner,  but  from  a  per- 
son whom  he  believed  to  be  the  owner,  could  ac- 
quire the  ownership  by  usucapion.*  A  thing  which 
was  furtivia  or  vi  possessa,  or  the  rfes  mancipi  of  a 
female  who  was  in  the  tutela  of  her  agnati,  unless 
it  was  delivered  by  her  under  the  auctoritas  of  her 
tutor,  was  not  subject  to  usucapion,  and  therefore, 
in  these  cases,  the  presence  or  absence  of  bona  fides 
was  immaterial.*  A  person  who  bought  from  a  pu- 
pillus  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  or  with  the 
auctoritas  of  a  person  whom  he  knew  not  to  be  the 
tutor,  did  not  purchase  bona  fide ;  that  is,  he  was 
guilty  of  a  legal  fraud.  A  sole  tutor  could  not  pur- 
chase a  thing  bona  fide  from  *us  pupillus ;  and  if  he 
purchased  it  from  another,  to  whom  a  non  bona  fide 
sale  had  been  made,  the  transaction  was  null.' 

A  bona  fide  possessor  was  also  protected  as  to 
property  acquired  for  him  by  another  person.7 

In  various  actions  arising  t*ut  of  mutual  dealings, 
such  as  buying  and  selling,  lending  and  hiring,  part- 
nership, and  others,  bona  fides  is  equivalent  to 
asquum  and  justum  ;  and  such  actions  were  some- 
times called  bonae  fidei  actiones.  The  formula  of 
the  prastor,  which  was  the  authority  of  the  judex, 
empowered  him  in  such  cases  to  inquire  and  deter- 
mine ex  bona  fide,  that  is,  according  to  the  real  mer- 
its of  the  case.* 

BONA  RAPT  A.  The  actio  vi  bonorum  raptorwm 
was  granted  by  the  prator  against  those  who  had 
by  force  carried  off  a  man's  property.  The  offence 
was,  in  fact,  a  species  of  furtum.  If  the  person  in- 
jured brought  his  action  within  one  year  after  the 

1.  (Cod.  Tiii.,  58.)— 2.  (Cod.  vi.,  51.)— 3.  (Gaius,  ii.,  207 ;  iii 
144,  286. — Lipsius,  Excurs.  ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  25. — MarezoE, 
Lehrbuch  der  Institut.  des  Rom.  Rechts.) — 4.  (Gaius,  ii.,  43.— 
Ulp.,  Frag.,  xix.,  s.  8.)— 5.  fGaius.  i.,  192 ;  ii.,  45,  <fcc— Cic, 
ad  Att.,  i.,  5.— Pro  Flacco,  c.  34.,— d.  (Dig.  26,  tit.  8.)— 7.  (Sa 
vigny,  Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  p.  314,  &c.) — 8.  (Gains,  iv.,  68 
—  Cic,  Off.,  iii.,  17. — Topic,  c.  17.  —  Brissonius,  De  Formulia 
&c,  lib.  r.) 
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time  when  he  was  first  able  to  bring  his  action,  he 
aght  recover  fourfold  .  if  after  the  year,  he  only 
ecovered  thfi  value  of  the  goods.  If  a  slave  was 
the  offender,  ,he  owner  of  the  goods  had  a  noxalis 
tetin  against  the  master.1 

BONA  VACANTIA  was  originally  the  property 
which  a  person  left  at  his  death  without  having  dis- 
posed of  it  by  will,  and  without  leaving  any  heres. 
Such  property  was  open  to  occupancy,  and  so  long 
as  the  strict  laws  of  inheritance  existed,  such  an 
event  must  not  have  been  uncommon.  A  remedy 
xas,  however,  found  for  this  by  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessic  of  the  praetor. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  state  originally  claim- 
ed the  property  of  a  person  who  died  intestate  and 
without  heredes  legitimi.  The  claim  of  the  state  to 
such  property  seems  to  have  been  first  established 
by  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  (Vid.  Bona 
Caduca.)  The  state,  that  is,  in  the  first  instance 
the  aerarium,  and  afterward  the  fiscus,  did  not  take 
such  property  as  heres,  but  it  took  it  per  universita- 
tem.  In  the  later  periods  of  the  Empire,  in  the  case 
of  a  soldier  dying  without  heredes,  the  legion  to 
which  he  belonged  had  a  claim  before  the  fiscus ; 
and  various  corporate  bodies  had  a  like  preference 
in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  corporation  dying 
without  heredes.' 

BONO'RUM  CESS'IO.  There  were  two  kii.ds 
of  bonorum  cessio,  in  jure  and  extra  jus.  The  in 
jure  cessio  is  treated  under  its  proper  head. 

The  bonorum  cessio  extra  jus  was  introduced  by  a 
Julian  law,  passed  either  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cae- 
sar or  Augustus,  which  allowed  an  insolvent  debtor 
to  give  up  his  property  to  his  creditors.  The  debt- 
or might  declare  his  willingness  to  give  up  his  prop- 
erty by  letter  or  by  a  verbal  message.  The  debtor 
thus  avoided  the  infamia  consequent  on  the  bono- 
rum emtio,  which  was  involuntary,  and  he  was  free 
from  all  personal  execution.  He  was  also  allowed 
to  retain  a  small  portion  of  his  property  for  his  sup- 
port. An  old  gloss  describes  the  bonorum  cessio 
thus :  "  Cedere  bonis  est  ab  universitate  rerum  sua- 
rum  reccdere." 

The  property  thus  given  up  was  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  distributed  among  the  creditors.  The 
purchaser,  of  course,  did  not  obtain  the  Quiritarian 
ownership  of  the  property  by  the  act  of  purchase. 
If  the  debtor  subsequently  acquired  property,  this 
also  was  liable  to  the  payment  of  his  old  debts,  with 
some  limitations,  if  they  were  not  already  fully  sat- 
isfied. 

The  benefit  of  the  lex  Julia  was  extended  by  the 
imperial  constitutions  to  the  provinces. 

The  history  of  the  bonorum  cessio  does  not  seem 
quite  clear.  The  Julian  law,  however,  was  not  the 
oldest  enactment  which  relieved  the  person  of  the 
debtor  from  being  taken  in  execution.  The  lex 
Pcetelia  Papiria  (B.C.  327)  exempted  the  person  of 
the  debtor  (nisi  qui  noxam  mcruissct),  and  only  made 
his  property  (bona)  liable  for  his  debts.  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  passage  in  Livy*  whether  this  was 
a  bonorum  cessio  in  the  sense  of  the  bonorum  ces- 
sio of  the  Julian  law,  or  only  a  bonorum  emtio  with 
the  privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest.  The  Tablet 
of  Heraclea*  speaks  of  those  qui  in  jure  bonam  copi- 
tmjvraljant ;  a  phrase  which  appears  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  bonoium  cessio,  and  was  a  declaration 
on  oath  in  jure,  that  is,  before  the  praetor,  by  the 
detvor  that  hi3  property  was  sufficient  to  pay  his 
debts.  Buv  this  was  still  accompanied  with  infa- 
mia. So  far  as  we  can  learn  from  Livy,  no  such 
declaration  of  solvency  was  required  from  the  debt- 
*  by  the  Pcetelia  lex.    The  Julian  law  rendered 


!.  (Gains,  hi.,  200.— Di?.  47,  lit.  8.)— 2.  (Marez/ill,  Lrhrlmch 
§H  Institut.  (Ip«  IWm.  RaChtt.)  —  3,  (viii..  2S  >  -  4.  (Mszoochi, 
•  423  ) 


the  process  of  the  cessio  bonorum  more  simple,  bj 
making  it  a  procedure  extra  jus,  and  giving  farthet 
privileges  to  the  insolvent.  Like  several  other  Ju- 
lian laws,  it  appears  to  have  consolidated  and  ex- 
tended the  provisions  of  previous  enactments.1 

BONO'RUM  COLLATIO.  By  the  strict  rules 
of  the  civil  law,  an  emancipated  son  had  no  right  to 
the  inheritance  of  his  father,  whether  he  died  tes- 
tate p»  intestate.  But,  in  course  of  time,  the  pra- 
tor  gr  Jited  to  emancipated  children  the  privilege  ol 
equal  succession  with  those  who  remained  in  the 
povur  of  the  father  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  ano 
this  grant  might  be  either  contra  tabulas  or  ab  intts- 
ato.  But  this  favour  was  granted  to  emancipated 
.hildren  only  on  condition  that  they  should  bring 
nto  one  common  stock  with  their  father's  property, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  an  equal  division  among  aV 
the  father's  children,  whatever  property  they  had  at 
the  time  of  the  father's  death,  and  which  would 
have  been  acquired  for  the  father  in  case  they  had 
still  remained  in  his  power.  This  was  called  bo- 
norum collatio.  It  resembles  the  old  English  hotch- 
pot, upon  the  principle  of  which  is  framed  the  pro- 
vision in  the  statute  22  and  23  Charles  II.,  c.  10,  s 
5,  as  to  the  distribution  of  an  intestate's  estate  * 

BONO'RUM  EMTIO  ET  EMTOR.  The  ex 
pression  bonorum  emtio  applies  to  a  sale  of  the 
property  either  of  a  living  or  of  a  dead  person.  It 
was  in  effect,  as  to  a  living  debtor,  an  execution. 
In  the  case  of  a  living  person,  his  goods  were  liable 
to  be  sold  if  he  concealed  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
defrauding  his  creditors,  and  was  not  defended  in 
his  absence ;  or  if  he  made  a  bonorum  cessio  ac- 
cording to  the  Julian  law ;  or  if  he  did  not  pay  any 
sum  of  money  which  he  was  by  judicial  sentence 
ordered  to  pay,  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables'  or  by  the  praetor's  edict.  In 
the  case  of  a  dead  person,  his  property  was  sold 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  neither  he- 
res nor  bonorum  possessor,  nor  any  other  person 
entitled  to  succeed  to  it.  In  this  case  the  property 
belonged  to  the  slate  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  If  a  person  died  in  debt, 
the  praetor  ordered  a  sale  of  his  property  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  creditors  *  In  the  case  of  the  prop- 
erty of  a  living  person  being  sold,  the  praetor,  on  the 
application  of  the  creditors,  ordered  it  to  be  possess- 
ed (possideri)  by  the  creditors  for  thirty  successive 
days,  and  notice  to  be  given  of  the  sale.  The  cred- 
itors were  said  in  possessionem  rerum  debitoris  mitti : 
sometimes  a  single  creditor  obtained  the  possessio. 
When  several  creditors  obtained  the  possessio,  it 
was  usual  to  intrust  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness to  one  of  those  who  was  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  the  creditois.  The  creditors  then  met  and  chose 
a  magister,  that  is,  a  person  to  sell  the  property,*  or 
a  curator  bonurum  if  no  immediate  sale  was  intend- 
ed. The  purchaser,  emtor,  obtained  by  the  sale  only 
the  bonorum  possessio  :  the  property  was  his  in  bo- 
nis until  he  acquired  the  Quiritarian  ownership  by 
usucapion.  The  foundation  of  this  rule  seems  to 
be,  that  the  consent  of  the  owner  was  considered 
necessary  in  order  to  transfer  the  ownership.  Both 
the  bonorum  posscssores  and  the  emlores  had  no 
legal  rights  (dirceta  actiones)  against  the  debtors  of 
the  person  whose  property  was  possessed  or  pur- 
chased, nor  could  they  he  legally  sued  by  them  ;  but 
the  praetor  allowed  utiles  actiones  both  io  their  fa 
vour  and  against  them.* 

DOXO'RUM  POSSES'SIO  is  defined  by  Ulpian1 
to  be  "  the  right  of  suing  for  or  retaining  a  patrimo- 


t.  (Gains,  in.,  28.  —  Dig.  42,  tit.  3.  -  Co!  in.,  tit.  71.)  —  3 
(Tli*.  30,  tit.  6.— Cod.  ri.,  tit.  20.)— 3.  (Anl.  OelL,  it.,  13;  xi. 
1.)— 4.  (Gum.  ii.,  154,  K.7.)— 4.  (Cic,  ad  .tt.,  1,0;  ti.,  Ij— 
Pro  Quincto.,  n.  15.)— Ci.  (Gains,  UL  77;       35,  05,  and  III 
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nj  or  thing  which  belonged  to  another  at  the  time 
of  his  death."  The  strict  laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles as  to  inheritance  were  gradually  relaxed  by 
ihe  praetor's  edict,  and  a  new  kind  of  succession  was 
introduced,  by  which  a  person  might  have  a  bono- 
rum  possessio  who  could  have  no  hereditas  or  legal 
inheritance. 

The  bonorum  possessio  was  given  by  the  edict 
both  contra  tabula*,  secundum  tabulas,  and  intestati. 

An  emancipated  son  had  no  legal  claim  on  the 
inheritance  of  his  father ;  but  if  he  was  omitted  in 
his  father's  will  or  not  expressly  exheredated.  the 
praetor's  edict  gave  him  the  bonorum  possessio  con- 
tra tabulas,  on  condition  that  he  would  bring  into 
hotchpot  (bonorum  collatio)  with  his  brethren  who 
continued  in  the  parent's  power,  whatever  property 
he  had  at  the  time  of  the  parent's  death.  The  bo- 
norum possessio  was  given  both  to  children  of  the 
blood  (naturaies)  and  to  adopted  children,  provided 
the  former  were  not  adopted  into  any  other  family, 
and  the  latter  were  in  the  adoptive  parent's  power 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  a  freedman  made  a 
will  without  leaving  his  patron  as  much  as  one  half 
of  his  property,  the  patron  obtained  the  bonorum 
possessio  of  one  half,  unless  the  freedman  appoint- 
ed a  son  of  his  own  blood  as  his  successor. 

The  bonorum  possessio  secundum  tabulas  was 
that  possession  which  the  praetor  gave,  conformably 
to  the  words  of  the  will,  to  those  named  in  it  as 
heredes,  when  there  was  no  person  entitled  to  make 
a  claim  against  the  will,  or  none  who  chose  to  make 
such  a  claim.  It  was  also  given  secundum  tabulas 
in  cases  where  all  the  requisite  legal  formalities  had 
r,ot  been  observed,  provided  there  were  seven  prop- 
er witnesses  to  the  will. 

In  the  case  of  intestacy  (intestati),  there  were 
seven  degrees  of  persons  who  might  claim  the  bo- 
norum possessio,  each  in  his  order,  upon  there  be- 
ing no  claim  of  a  prior  degree.  The  first  three 
classes  were  children,  legitimi  heredes  and  proximi 
cognati.  Emancipated  children  could  claim  as  well 
as  those  who  were  not  emancipated,  and  adoptive 
«s  well  as  children  of  the  blood ;  but  not  children 
»uo  had  been  adopted  into  another  family.  If  a 
freedman  died  intestate,  leaving  only  a  wife  (in 
manu)  or  an  adoptive  son,  the  patron  was  entitled 
to  the  bonorum  possessio  of  one  half  of  his  property. 

The  bonorum  possessio  was  given  either  cum  re 
or  sine  re.  It  was  given  cum  re  when  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  given  thereby  obtained  the  property 
or  inheritance.  It  was  given  sine  re  when  another 
person  could  assert  his  claim  to  the  inheritance  by 
the  jus  civile :  as,  if  a  man  died  intestate,  leaving 
a  suus  heres,  the  grant  of  the  bonorum  possessio 
would  have  no  effect ;  for  the  heres  could  maintain 
.lis  legal  right  to  the  inheritance.  Or,  if  a  person 
who  was  named  heres  in  a  valid  will  was  satisfied 
with  his  title  according  to  the  jus  civile,  and  did 
not  choose  to  ask  for  the  mnorum  possessio  (which 
he  was  entitled  to  if  he  cnose  lo  have  it),  those 
who  would  have  been  heredes  in  case  of  an  intes- 
tacy might  claim  the  bonorum  possessio,  which, 
however,  would  be  unavailing  against  the  legal  title 
ef  th>  testamentary  heres,  and.  therefore,  sine  re. 

Parents  and  children  might  claim  the  bonorum 
possessio  within  a  year  from  the  iime  of  their  being 
able  to  make  the  claim  ;  others  were  required  to 
make  tbe  claim  within  a  hundred  days.  On  the 
failure  of  such  party  to  make  his  claim  within  the 
proper  time,  the  right  to  claim  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessio devolved  on  those  next  in  order,  through  the 
seven  degrees  of  succession. 

He  who  received  the  bonorum  possessio  was  not 
thereby  made  heres,  but  he  was  placed  heredis  loco ; 
f»r  the  praetor  could  not  make  a  heres.  The  prop- 
erty of  which  tbe  poss°ssi  m  was  thus  given  was 
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only  in  bonis,  until,  by  usucapion,  the  possesses 
was  converted  into  Quiritarian  ownership  (domini- 
um). All  the  claims  and  obligations  of  the  deceased 
person  were  transferred  with  the  bonorum  possessio 
to  the  possessor  or  praetorian  heres ;  and  he  was 
protected  in  his  possession  by  tb  s  interdictum  no 
rum  bonorum.  The  benefit  ol  th's  interdict  was 
limited  to  cases  of  bonorum  possessio,  and  this  wa» 
the  reason  why  a  person  who  could  claim  the  id 
heritance  in  case  of  intestacy  by  the  civil  law, 
sometimes  chose  to  ask  for  the  bonorum  possessio 
also.  The  praetorian  heres  could  only  sue  and  be 
sued  in  respect  of  the  property  by  a  legal  fiction. 
He  was  not  able  to  sustain  a  directa  actio ;  but,  in 
order  to  give  him  this  capacity,  he  was,  by  a  fiction 
of  law,  supposed  to  be  what  he  was  not,  heres  ;  and 
he  was  said  ficto  se  herede  agere,  or  intendere.  The 
actions  which  he  could  sustain  or  defend  were  acti- 
ones  utiles.1  A  good  general  view  of  the  bonorum 
possessio  is  given  by  Marezoll,  Lehrbuch  der  Insti 
tutionen  des  Rom.  Rechts,  §  174. 

*BONASSUS  (fiovaoooc),  a  quadruped,  the  same 
with  the  Bison.    (Vid.  Bison.) 

*BOSCAS  (8ook&s),  the  Wild  Duck,  Anas  Boscas, 
L.    (Vid.  Anas.) 

*BOSTRYCHI'TES  (BoarpvxLTvc),  a  stone  re- 
sembling a  lock  of  female  hair.9  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  amianthus.* 

*BOS  (Bovc),  a  generic  term,  applied  to  several 
varieties  of  the  ox  and  cow,  namely,  of  the  Bos 
Taurus,  L.  "  The  immense  advantages  derived 
from  the  domesticated  ox  in  the  beginning  of  human 
civilization,"  observes  Lieut.  Col.  Smith,  "  may  be 
gathered  from  the  conspicuous  part  its  name  and 
attributes  perform  in  the  early  history  of  mankind. 
We  find  the  Bull  among  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac ; 
it  typifies  the  sun  in  more  than  one  system  of 
mythology  ;  it  was  personally  worshipped  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  is  still  venerated  in  India.  The 
Cow  is  repeatedly  a  mystical  type  of  the  earth  in 
the  mystical  systems  of  ancient  Greece,  or  a  form 
of  Bhavani  with  the  Hindus.  The  Vedas  con- 
sider it  the  primordial  animal,  the  first  created  by 
the  three  kinds  of  gods  who  were  directed  by  the 
Supreme  Lord  to  furnish  the  earth  with  animated 
beings.  The  Ox  first  enabling  man  to  till  the  ground, 
was  a  direct  cause  of  private  territorial  property, 
and  of  its  consequences,  wealth,  commerce,  leisure, 
and  learning ;  he  was  no  less  the  means  of  ab- 
stracting mankind  from  the  necessity  of  shedding 
blood,  and  thus  he  became  the  emblem  of  justice, 
the  vehicle  of  Siva.  This  merited  consideration 
we  see  dexterously  used  by  ancient  legislators,  to 
soften  the  brutality  of  human  manners,  either  by 
forbidding  the  flesh  as  food  in  those  countries  where 
his  acknowledged  utility  was  counteracted  by  ob- 
stacles in  the  increase,  or  by  commanding  the  fre- 
quent use  of  sacrifices  by  a  proper  slaughter,  and 
where  fire  and  salt  should,  be  employed  to  check  a 
horrid  species  of  massacre  and  practice  of  devour- 
ing the  flesh  in  a  raw  state. — The  words  Thur,  Tur, 
Toor,  Tier,  Deer,  Stier,  Steer,  in  the  northern  dialects 
of  Europe,  in  their  early  and  in  their  latest  accep- 
tations, are  direct  names  of  well-known  ruminants ; 
but  in  proportion  as  we  pursue  the  root  towards  its 
origin  in  Central  Asia,  we  find  that  the  parent  lan- 
guage of  the  Gothic  and  Sclavonian,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Hellenic  and  other  tongues,  unite  ir 
fixing  it  upon  a  larger  bovine  animal,  perfectly  ap. 
plicable  to  that  known  in  Caesar's  Commentaries 
by  the  name  of  Urus,  implying,  as  some  think, 
primaeval,  ancient,  sylvan,  fierce,  mysterious ;  still 
retained  in  the  Teutonic  ur  and  its  numerous  ad- 

1.  (Gains,  iii.,  25-38;  iv.,  34— Ulp.,  Fragm.,  tit.  28,  29.- 
Dig.  37,  tit.  4,  s.  19;  tit.  11.— Dig.  38,  tit.  6.)— 2.  (Plin  ,  H  N 
xxxvii.,  10.) — 3.  (Moore's  Anc.  Mmeral.,  p.  182.) 
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juncts.  We  here  find  the  root  of  the  denomination 
of  several  regions  in  which  the  parent  race  of  the 
Tauri,  or  the  Urus,  has  existed  or  still  resides. 
Thus,  Turan.  of  Eastern  Persia ;  Turan,  south  of 
the  Caucasus  ;  the  present  Turcomania  ;  the  Thur- 
gaw ;  the  Canton  of  Uri ;  the  Tliuringian  forest ; 
the  Tauric  Chersonese  ;  the  Tauri,  a  Sarmatian 
tribe ;  the  Tauriai,  inhabiting  Italy,  near  the  present 
Turin,  &c.  In  most  of  these  countries  the  gigan- 
tic Urus  has  left  his  remains,  or  the  more  recent 
Urus  bas  been  known  to  herd.  The  appellations 
ox  and  eow  also  afford  matter  for  speculation :  the 
former  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  title  of 
power,  and  they  connect  it  with  the  proper  name 
Ochus  in  ancient  Persia  (Ochi  or  Achi),  equivalent 
to  '  digitus,'  or  '  majestate  dignus.'  Okous,  '  a 
bull,'  is  a  common  name  among  the  Curds  and 
other  Caucasian  tribes ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  appellations  fiovc,  bos,  the  Arabic  bah-,  as  also 
Koe,  Kuhe,  Cow,  Gaw,  and  Ghai,  are  all  evidently 
from  a  common  root  descriptive  of  the  voice  of 
cattle. — It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  original 
domestication  of  the  common  Ox  {Bos  Taurus) 
took  place  in  Western  Asia,  and  was  performed  by 
the  Caucasian  nations,  who  thereby  effected  a  lead- 
ing cause  of  that  civilization  which  their  descendants 
carried  westward  and  to  the  southeast,  where  the 
genuine  Taurine  races,  not  multiplying  or  yielding 
equal  returns  to  human  industry  and  human  wants, 
have  caused  the  veneration  in  winch  they  are  held, 
and  necessitated  the  prohibition  of  feeding  on  their 
flesh.  It  is  to  these  circumstances,  also,  that  we 
may  refer  the  domestication  of  the  Buffalo,  whose 
strength  and  habits  were  suited  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  Ox ;  and  a  similar  effect  has  since 
operated  in  Egypt ;  for,  from  the  period  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Biffalo  into  that  country,  domestic 
cattle  are  not  only  fewer,  but  far  from  deserving  the 
commendations  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  an- 
cients."1 

"  The  character  of  domestic  oxen  is  absolutely 
the  same  as  the  fossil,  and  the  wild  breeds  differ 
only  in  the  flexures  of  the  hams  and  in  external 
appearance,  occasioned  by  the  variations  of  climate, 
food,  and  treatment.  The  hunched  races  of  Africa 
may  be  regarded  as  introduced  with  the  Arabian 
invasions  after  the  Hegira  ;  for  in  the  numerous 
representations  of  Taurine  animals,  sacred  victims, 
or  in  scenes  of  tillage  upon  the  monuments  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  none  occur.  The  breeds  of  the  Kis- 
guise  and  Calmuc  Tartars,  those  of  Podolia  and 
the  Ukraine,  of  European  Turkey,  and  the  Roman 
States,  are  among  the  largest  known.  They  are 
nearly  all  distinguished  by  ample  horns  spreading 
sideways,  then  forward  and  upward,  with  dark 
points  :  their  colour  is  a  bluish  ash,  passing  to  black. 
That  in  the  Papal  dominions  is  not  found  repre- 
sented on  the  ancient  bas-reliefs  of  Rome,  but  was 
introduced  most  probably  by  the  Goths,  or  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Buffalo.  Italy  possesses  an- 
other race  presumed  to  have  existed  in  ancient 
times,  valued  for  its  fine  form  and  white  colour  :  it 
is  not  so  large,  but  the  horns  are  similarly  devel- 
oped. Tuscany  produces  this  race,  and  droves  of 
them  have  been  transported  to  Cuba,  and  thence  to 
Jamaica.  Ancient  Egypt  nourished  a  large  white 
breed,  which,  however,  is  not  the  most  common 
upon  the  monuments  of  that  country,  where  the 
cattle  are  usually  represented  with  large,  irregular 
marks  of  black  or  brown  upon  a  white  ground."* 

As  regards  the  origin  of  our  domestic  Ox  from 
the  Urus  of  antiquity,  consult  remarks  under  the 
articles  Bisov  and  Urits. 

•BOS  MARI'NUS  (fiovs  fiaXdrrtot),  a  gpeciea  of 

1.  (Griffith'!  Cnvier,  vol.  iv.,  p.  411,  aeqq.)— 2.  (Cnffilh'a  Cu- 
f»r.  fnl  )  w  .  |».  419  > 


large  fish,  the  Raia  Oxyrynchus,  L.,  called  in  rJnglsOt 
the  Sharp-nosed  Ray.  The  French  name  is  ALene 
The  XetoSarog  of  Aristotle  is  a  variety  of  it. 

BOONAI  (Bouvat)  were  persons  in  Athens  whe 
purchased  oxen  for  the  public  sacrifices  and  feasts 
They  are  spoken  of  by  Demosthenes1  in  conjunctioa 
with  the  itpimowt  and  those  who  presided  over  tha 
mysteries,  and  are  ranked  by  Libanius'  with  the 
sitonae,  generals,  and  ambassadors.  Their  office  is 
spoken  of  as  honourable  by  Harpocration,'  but  Pol- 
lux4 includes  them  among  the  inferior  offices,  or 
offices  of  service  (vnripEoiai^. 

BOREASMOI  or  BOREASMOS  (Bopcaafioi  oi 
Bopeaa/ibc),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Athenians 
in  honour  of  Boreas,'  which,  as  Herodotus'  seems 
to  think,  was  instituted  during  the  Persian  war, 
when  the  Athenians,  being  commanded  by  an  oracle 
to  invoke  their  yafiBpog  eirinovpoc,  prayed  to  Boreas. 
The  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  soon  afterward  destroyed 
by  a  north  wind,  near  Cape  Sepias,  and  the  grateful 
Athenians  erected  to  his  honour  a  temple  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissus.  But,  considering  that  Boreas 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
Attica,  since  he  is  said  to  have  carried  off  and  mai- 
ried  Oreithyia,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,'  and  that  he 
was  familiar  to  them  under  the  name  of  brother-in- 
law,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  even  previous 
to  the  Persian  wars  certain  honours  were  paid  to 
him,  which  were,  perhaps,  only  revived  and  increased 
after  the  event  recorded  by  Herodotus.  The  festi- 
val, however,  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  had  any 
great  celebrity,  for  Plato9  represents  Phaedrus  as 
unacquainted  even  with  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Boreas.  Particulars  of  this  festival  are  not  known, 
except  that  it  was  celebrated  with  banquets. 

Pausanias10  mentions  a  festival  celebrated  with 
annual  sacrifices  at  Megalopolis  in  honour  of  Bore- 
as, who  was  thought  to  have  been  their  deliverer 
from  the  Lacedaemonians.11 

.-Elian1'  says  that  the  Thurians  also  offered  an 
annual  sacrifice  to  Boreas,  because  he  had  destroyed 
the  fleet  with  which  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  attacked 
them  ;  and  adds  the  curious  remark,  that  a  decree 
was  made  which  bestowed  upon  him  the  right  of 
citizenship,  and  assigned  to  him  a  house  and  a  piece 
of  land.  This,  however,  is  perhaps  merely  another 
way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  the  Thurians  adopt- 
ed the  worship  of  Boreas,  and  dedicated  to  him  a 
temple,  with  a  piece  of  land. 

BOTANOMANTEI'A.    ( Vid.  Divinatio.) 

BOT'ULUS  (oXAuf,  Qvokti),  a  sausage,  was  a  very 
favourite  food  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
tomaculum  was  also  a  species  of  sausage,  but  not 
the  same  as  the  botulus,  for  Petronius11  speaks  of 
tomacula  cum  hotiUis.  The  sausages  of  the  ancients, 
like  our  own,  were  usually  made  of  pork,14  and  were 
cooked  on  a  gridiron  or  frying-pan,  and  eaten  warm 
(Jucrunt  et  tomacula  supra  cratxculum  argenltam  fer- 
ventiali).  They  were  sold  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
baths,  and  the  botulanus  was  accustomed  to  cry 
out  his  sausage  for  sale.1' 

Sausages  were  also  made  with  the  blood  of  ani 
mals,  like  our  black-puddings  ;*'  and  Tertullian"  in 
forms  us  that,  among  the  trials  to  which  the  hea- 
thens exposed  Christians,  one  was  to  offer  them 
such  sausages  (botulos  cruorc  distcntos),  well  know- 
ing that  the  act  by  which  they  thus  tempted  thein 
to  transgress  was  forbidden  by  the  Christian  laws." 

BOUAI.    ( Vid.  Aof.lk.) 


1.  (c.  Mid.,  p.  570.)— 2.  (Dcclnm.,  vui.)— 3.  (a.  v.)— 4.  (Onom, 
Tiii.,  114  )— 5.  (IMrkh,  Put.].  Econ.  <if  Athena,  vol.  I.,  p.  289, 
trim].)— 8  (Hcaych.,  a.  ».)— 7.  (t|L  189.)— H.  (Hand.,  1.  c- 
Paua.,  i.,  1U,  1)6  )— 9.  (Phadr.,  p.  229.)— 10.  (vui.,  36,  v  4.)- 
11.  (Comparo  jElian,  Vnr.  Iliat.,  xii.,81.)  — 12.  (1.  c.)— IS.  (c 
4'.U— 14.  (Juv..  Sal.,  x.,  355.)— 15.  'Potruu.,  c.  31.)— 18.  (Ma/ 
till,  I.,  lliL,  9.— Sen..  Ep.,  58.)— 17.  (Anatnph.,  Equft.,  20H - 
Trrtiill..  Apol..  9.) — IS.  (1.  c.)— 19.  (Becker,  Oalliia.  i  ,  p.  244 
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BOY  AH'  (i?  tuv  nevranooluv).  In  the  heroic 
ages,  represented  to  us  by  Homer,  the  (iovXr)  is 
•imply  an  aristocratical  council  of  the  elders  among 
the  nobles,  sitting  under  their  king  as  president, 
who,  however,  did  not  possess  any  greater  authori- 
ty than  the  other  members,  except  what  that  posi- 
tion gave  him.  The  nobles,  thus  assembled,  deci- 
ded on  public  business  and  judicial  matters,  fre- 
quently in  connexion  with,  but  apparently  not  sub- 
ject to,  nor  of  necessity  controlled  by,  an  dyopd,  or 
meeting  of  the  freemen  of  the  state.1  This  form  of 
government,  though  it  existed  for  some  time  in  the 
Ionian,  ^Eolian,  and  Achaean  states,  was  at  last 
wholly  abolished.  Among  the  Dorians,  however, 
especially  with  the  Spartans,  this  was  not  the  case ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  they  retained  the  kingly 
power  of  the  HeracleidaB,  in  conjunction  with  the 
yepovata  (vid.  Gerousia),  or  assembly  of  elders,  of 
which  the  kings  were  members.  At  Athens,  on  the 
contrary,  the  f3ovXri  was  a  representative,  and  in 
most  respects  a  popular  body  (6t]/wtik6v),  the  ori- 
gin, nature,  and  duties  of  which  we  proceed  to  de- 
scribe. 

Its  first  institution  is  generally  attributed  to  Solon. 
There  are,  however,  strong  reasons  for  supposing 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  areiopagus,  he  merely 
modified  the  constitution  of  a  body  which  he  found 
already  existing  In  the  first  place,  it  is  improbable, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  any  government,  except  an  absolute  monarchy, 
to  suppose  that  there  was  no  such  council.  Be- 
sides this  Herodotus5  tells  us  that  in  the  time  of 
Cylon  (B.C.  620),  Athens  was  under  the  direction 
of  the  presidents  of  the  Naucraries  (vavupaplai),  the 
number  of  which  was  forty-eight,  twelve  out  of 
each  of  the  four  tribes.  Moreover,  we  read  of  the 
case  of  the  Alcmseonidae  being  referred  to  an  aristo- 
crati3al  tribunal  of  300  persons,  and  that  Isagoras, 
the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  at  Athens,  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  the  council,  or  fiovXr/,  which 
Cleisthenes  had  raised  to  600  in  number,  and  to 
rest  the  government  in  the  hands  of  300  of  his  own 
party.'  This,  as  Mr.  Thirlwall*  remarks,  can  hard- 
ly have  been  a  chance  coincidence :  and  he  also 
suggests  that  there  may  have  been  two  councils, 
ane  a  smaller  body,  like  the  Spartan  yepovala,  and 
the  other  a  general  assembly  of  the  eupatrids  ;  thus 
corresponding,  one  to  the  senatus,  the  other  to  the 
comitia  curiata,  or  assembly  of  the  burghers  at 
Rome.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  admitted  that 
Solon  made  the  number  of  his  j3ovX^  400,  taking  the 
members  from  the  first  three  classes,  100  from  each 
of  the  four  tribes.  On  the  tribes  being  remodelled 
by  Cleisthenes  (B.C.  510),  and  raised  to  ten  in  num- 
ber, the  council  also  was  increased  to  500,  fifty  be- 
ing taken  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  j3ovXevrai,  or  councillors,  were  at 
first  appointed  by  lot,  as  they  were  afterward  ;  but 
as  it  is  stated  to  have  been  Solon's  wish  to  make 
the  fiovXr)  a  restraint  upon  the  people,  and  as  he  is, 
moreover,  said  to  have  chosen  (emX^d/ievoc6)  100 
members  from  each  of  the  tribes,  it  seems  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  they  were  elected,  more  espe- 
cially when  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.6 
It  is  at  any  rate,  certain  that  an  election,  where  the 
eupatrids  might  have  used  influence,  would  have 
been  more  favourable  to  Solon's  views  than  an  ap- 
pointment by  lot.  But,  whatever  was  the  practice 
originally,  it  is  well  known  that  the  appointment 
Was  in  after  times  made  by  lot,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  title  (ol  dnb  tov  Kvdfiov  povXevral),  suggested 
by  the  use  of  beans  in  drawing  the  lots.7   The  in- 

1.  (D.,  ii.,  53,  143 ;  xviii.,  503.— Od.,  ii.,  239.)— 2.  (v.,  71.)— 

I.  (Herod.,  v.,  72.  —  Plut.,  Sol.,  12.)  —  4.  (Hist,  of  Greece,  ii., 

II.  )— 5  (Plut.,  Sol.,  19.)— 6  (Thirlwall's  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.. 

«2.:    '   (Thncy.l..  viii..  f,9.)  * 
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dividuals  thus  appointed  were  required  to  submit 
to  a  scrutiny,  or  ioKifiaaia,  in  which  they  gave  evi- 
dence of  being  genuine  citizens  (yvijawi  IS  &ft<j>olv), 
of  never  having  lost  their  civic  rights  by  irtfua.  and 
also  of  being  under  30  years  of  age.  {Vid.  Doki- 
masia.)  They  remained  in  office  for  a  year,  receiv- 
ing a  drachma  (p.ia0bc  PovXevnicbc)  for  each  day  on 
which  they  sat  :l  and  independent  of  the  general 
account,  or  evdvvat,  which  the  whole  body  had  to 
give  at  the  end  of  the  year,  any  single  member  wa* 
liable  to  expulsion  for  misconduct  by  his  col- 
leagues.* 

This  senate  of  500  was  divided  into  ten  sections 
of  fifty  each,  the  members  of  which  were  called 
prytanes  {npvravelc),  and  were  all  of  the  same  tribe , 
they  -icted  as  presidents  both  of  the  council  and  the 
assemblies  during  35  or  36  days,  as  the  case  might 
be,  so  as  to  complete  the  lunar  year  of  354  days 
(12  >  29£).  Each  tribe  exercised  these  functions  in 
turn  and  the  period  of  office  was  called  a  prytany 
(npvTaveia).  The  turn  of  each  tribe  was  determin- 
ed by  lot,  and  the  four  supernumerary  days  were 
given  to  the  tribes  which  came  last  in  order.' 
Moreover,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  having  too 
many  in  office  at  once,  every  fifty  was  subdivided 
into  five  bodies  of  ten  each  ;  its  prytany  also  being 
portioned  out  into  five  periods  of  seven  days  each : 
so  that  only  ten  senators  presided  for  a  week  over 
the  rest,  and  were  thence  called  npoedpoi.  Again, 
out  of  these  proedri  an  tmaraT^c  was  chosen  foi 
every  day  in  the  week,  to  preside  as  a  chairman  in 
the  senate  and  the  assembly  of  the  people  ;  during 
his  day  of  office  he  kept  the  public  records  and 
seal.* 

The  prytanes  had  the  right  of  convening  the  coun- 
cil and  the  assembly  (enicXijma).  The  duty  of  the 
proedri  and  their  president  was  to  propose  subjects 
for  discussion,  and  to  take  the  votes  both  of  the 
councillors  and  the  people ;  for  neglect  of  their  duty 
they  were  liable  to  a  fine.5  Moreover,  whenever  a 
meeting,  either  of  the  council  or  the  assembly,  was 
convened,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri  selected  by 
lot  nine  others,  one  from  each  of  the  non-presiding 
tribes  :  these  also  were  called  proedri,  and  possess- 
ed a  chairman  of  their  own,  likewise  appointed  by 
lot  from  among  themselves.  On  their  functions, 
and  the  probable  object  of  their  appointment,  some 
remarks  are  made  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article. 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  duties  of  the 
senate  as  a  body.  It  is  observed  under  Areiopa- 
gus that  the  chief  object  of  Solon  in  forming  the 
senate  and  the  areiopagus  was  to  control  the  dem- 
ocratical  powers  of  the  state ;  for  this  purpose 
Solon  ordained  that  the  senate  should  discuss  and 
vote  upon  all  matters  before  they  were  submitted 
to  the  assembly,  so  that  nothing  could  be  laid  be- 
fore the  people  on  which  the  senate  had  not  come 
to  a  previous  decision.  This  decision  or  bill  was 
called  npoBovXevfia,  and  if  the  assembly  had  been 
obliged  either  to  acquiesce  in  any  such  proposition, 
or  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  their  modifi 
cation  of  it,  the  assembly  and  the  senate  would  then 
have  been  almost  equal  powers  in  the  state,  and 
nearly  related  to  each  other,  as  our  two  houses  of 
Parliament.  But,  besides  the  option  of  adopting  or 
rejecting  a  irpoBovXevfia,  or  ipr/ipiofia  as  it  was  some- 
times called,  the  people  possessed  and  exercised 
the  power  of  coming  to  a  decision  completely  dif- 
ferent from  the  will  of  the  senate,  as  expressed  in 
the  irpo6ovXevfia.  Thus,  in  matters  relating  to  peace 
and  war,  and  confederacies,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
senators  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  state, 


1.  (BOckh,  i.,  310,tranBl.) — 2.  (Harpocr.,  s.v.'E*0»XXo#oplo. 
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and  they  could  initiate  whatever  measures,  and 
come  to  whatever  resolutions  they  might  think  ne- 
cessary ;  but  on  a  discussion  before  the  people  it 
was  competent  for  any  individual  to  move  a  differ- 
ent or  even  contrary  proposition.  To  take  an  ex- 
ample :  In  the  Eubaan  war  (B.C.  350),  in  which 
the  Thebans  A-ere  opposed  to  the  Athenians,  the 
senate  voted  that  all  the  cavalry  in  the  city  should 
be  sent  out  to  assist  the  forces  then  besieged  at  Ta- 
mynae ;  a  ~po6ovlev/ia  to  this  effect  was  proposed 
to  the  people,  but  they  decided  that  the  cavalry  were 
not  wanted,  and  the  expedition  was  not  underta- 
ken. Other  instances  of  this  kind  occur  in  Xeno- 
phon.1 

In  addition  t5  the  bills  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  senate  to  propose  of  their  own  accord,  there 
were  others  of  a  different  character,  viz.,  such  as 
any  private  individual  might  wish  to  have  submit- 
ted to  the  people.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  first 
necessary  for  the  party  to  obtain,  by  petition,  the 
privilege  of  access  to  the  senate  (Trpooodovypdipao- 
dai),  and  leave  to  propose  his  motion  ;  and  if  the 
measure  met  with  their  approbation,  he  could  then 
submit  it  to  the  assembly.*  Proposals  of  this  kind, 
which  had  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  wTere  also 
called  Trpo6ovAev/iara,  and  frequently  related  to  the 
conferring  of  some  particular  honour  or  privilege 
upon  an  individual.  Thus  the  proposal  of  Ctesi- 
phon  for  crowning  Demosthenes  is  so  styled,  as 
also  that  of  Aristocrates  for  conferring  extraordi- 
nary privileges  on  Charidemus,  an  Athenian  com- 
mander in  Thrace.  Any  measure  of  this  sort,  which 
was  thus  approved  of  by  the  senate,  was  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  and  by  them  simply  adopted 
or  rejected  ;  and  "  it  is  in  these  and  similar  cases 
that  the  statement  of  the  grammarians  is  true,  that 
no  law  or  measure  could  be  presented  for  ratifica- 
tion by  Hie  people  without  the  previous  approbation 
of  the  senate,  by  which  it  assumed  the  form  of  a 
decree  passed  by  that  body."' 

In  the  assembly  the  bill  of  the  senate  was  first 
read,  perhaps  by  the  crier,  afier  the  introductory 
ctTemonies  weie  over;  and  then  the  proedri  put  the 
question  to  the  people,  whether  they  approved  of  it, 
or  wished  to  give  the  subject  farther  deliberation.' 
The  people  declared  their  will  by  a  show  of  hands 
{npoxeiporovia).  Sometimes,  however,  the  bill  was 
not  proposed  and  explained  by  one  of  the  proedri, 
but  by  a  private  individual — either  the  original  ap- 
plicant for  leave  to  bring  forward  the  measure,  or  a 
senator  distinguished  for  oratorical  power.  Exam- 
ples of  this  are  given  by  Schomann.*  If  the  irpo- 
6oi/.ev(ta  of  the  senate  were  rejected  by  the  people, 
it  was,  of  course,  null  ?nd  void  If  it  happened 
that  it  was  neither  confirmed  nor  rejected,  it  was 
hrereiov,  that  is,  only  remained  in  force  during  the 
year  the  senate  was  in  office.*  If  it  was  confirmed 
it  became  a  ipr/fio/ia,  or  decree  of  the  people,  bind- 
ing upon  all  classes.  The  form  for  drawing  up  such 
decrees  varied  in  different  ages.  Before  the  archon- 
•hip  of  Eucleides  (13. C.  403),  they  were  generally 
headed  by  the  formula,  'Edoff  rij  fiovky  nai  rip 
ivi*;>  ■■  then  the  tribe  was  mentioned  in  whose  pryt- 
any  the  decree  was  passed  ;  then  the  names  of  the 
yoapitaTevc  or  scribe,  and  chairman  ;  and,  lastly,  that 
of  the  author  of  the  resolution.  Examples  of  this 
form  occur  in  Andocides thus  :  "Edof?  rj  /Jot/A? 
Ktd  T<p  6rjfi(p,  Aiavric  Infmruvcvt,  KXfoyrvi^f  typafi- 
fi&Ttve,  BoTjOdf  tneoTuTti,  rude  Aij/i'l^avof  avv(ypa- 
ibev*  From  the  archonship  of  Eucleides  till  about 
B.C.  825,  the  decrees  commence  with  the  name  of 


1.  (Hellen..  i.,  7,  4  0 ;  rii.,  1,4  2.) — J.  (Demoath.,  c.  Timocr., 
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the  archon  ;  then  come  the  day  ol  the  mouth,  tit 
tribe  in  office,  and,  lastly,  the  name  of  the  proposer. 
The  motive  for  passing  the  decree  is  next  stated  ; 
and  then  follows  the  decree  itself,  prefaced  with  thn 
formula  dedoxdai  ry  fiov^y  nai  r<p  Sq/up.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  Demosthenes,  De  Corona,  for  exam- 
ples. After  B.C.  325,  another  form  was  used,  which 
continued  unaltered  till  the  latest  times.1  We  wiU 
here  briefly  state  the  difference  between  the  vo/iot 
and  ipn<piafia.Ta  :  it  is  as  follows  :  The  former  were 
constitutional  laws  ;  the  latter,  decrees  of  the  peo- 
ple on  particular  occasions.* 

Mention  has  just  been  made  of  the  ypa/ifiarcvi, 
whose  name  was  affixed  to  the  ipr/fto/iaTa,  as  in  the 
example  given  above  :  it  may  he  as  well  to  explain 
that  this  functionary  was  a  clerk  chosen  by  lot  by 
the  senate  in  every  prytany,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  records,  and  resolutions  passed  during  that 
period ;  he  was  called  the  clerk  according  to  the 
prytany  (6  /card  npvravelav),  and  the  name  of  the 
clerk  of  the  first  prytany  was  sometimes  used  U- 
designate  the  year.' 

With  respect  to  the  power  of  the  senate,  it  mus, 
be  clearly  understood  that,  except  in  cases  of  small 
importance,  they  had  only  the  right  of  originating, 
not  of  finally  deciding  on  public  questions.  Since, 
however,  the  senators  were  convened  by  the  pry 
tanes  every  day,  except  on  festivals  or  atperol  rifit 
pai*  it  is  obvious  that  they  would  he  fit  recipien* 
of  any  intelligence  affecting  the  interests  of  th< 
state,  and  it  is  admitted  that  they  had  the  right  of 
proposing  any  measure  to  meet  the  emergency  ;  foi 
example,  we  find  that  Demosthenes  gives  them  an 
account  of  the  conduct  of  ^Eschines  and  himself 
when  sent  out  as  ambassadors  to  Philip,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  propose  a  bill  to  the  people 
Again,  when  Philip  seized  on  Elateia  (B  C.  338), 
the  senate  was  immediately  called  together  by  the 
prytanes  to  determine  what  was  best  to  be  done.' 
But,  besides  possessing  the  initiatory  power  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  the  senate  was  sometimes  delega- 
ted by  the  people  to  determine  absolutely  about  par- 
ticular matters,  without  reference  to  the  assembly. 
Thus  we  are  told'  that  the  people  gave  the  senate 
power  to  decide  about  sending  ambassadors  to  Phil- 
ip ,  and  Andocides'  informs  us  that  the  senate  was 
invested  with  absolute  authority9  to  investigate  the 
outrages  committed  upon  the  statues  of  Hermes 
previously  to  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian  expedition. 

Sometimes,  also,  the  senate  was  empowered  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  nomothetae  (avvvofto- 
Berelv),  as  on  the  revision  of  the  laws  after  the  ex 
pulsion  of  the  Thirty  by  Thrasybulus  and  his  party, 
B.C.  403.'  Moreover,  it  was  the  province  of  the 
senate  to  receive  eioayyeXiai,  or  informations  of  ex- 
traordinary crimes  committed  against  the  state,  and 
for  which  there  was  no  special  law  provided.  The 
senate  in  such  cases  either  decided  themselves,  or 
referred  the  case  to  one  of  the  courts  of  the  helisa, 
especially  if  they  thought  it  required  a  higher  pen- 
alty than  it  was  competent  for  them  to  impose,  viz., 
500  drachmae.  It  was  also  their  duty  to  decide  on 
the  qualification  of  magistrates,  and  the  character 
of  members  of  their  own  body.  (Vid.  Dokimabu.) 
But,  besides  the  duties  we  have  enumerated,  the 
senate  discharged  important  functions  in  cases  of 
finance.  All  legislative  authority,  indeed,  in  such 
matters  rested  with  the  people.  Hie  amount  of  ex- 
penditure and  the  sources  of  revenue  being  deter- 
mined by  the  decrees  which  they  passed  ;  but  the 
administration  was  intrusted  to  the  senate,  as  the 

1.  (SchOmann,  p.  138,  tran»l.)— 2.  (Thncyd.,  iii.,  38,  rd.  Ar- 
nold.)—3.  (Pollaz, Onom.,  Tin., 98.—  Ilflckh,  roL  i..  p.  230,  tranal.) 
—4  (Pollux,  nil.,  95.)— 6.  (Demoath.,  Do  Fall.  Leg.,  3-18.— Di 
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execuuve  poiver  of  the  state,  and  responsible  (virtv- 
(h>voQ)  to  the  people.  Thus  Xenophon1  tells  us  that 
the  senate  was  occupied  with  providing  money, 
with  receiving  the  tribute,  and  with  the  manage- 
ment of  naval  affairs  and  the  temples ;  and  1  .ysiasa 
makes  the  following  remark :  "  When  the  senate 
has  sufficient  money  for  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs, it  does  nothing  wrong ;  but  when  it  is  in  want 
of  funds,  it  receives  informations,  and  confiscates 
the  property  of  the  citizens."  The  letting  of  the 
dvl,iesvTe^t)va{>'vas  also  under  its  superintendence, 
ari  l  those  who  were  in  possession  of  any  sacred  or 
public  moneys  (lepa  /cai  data)  were  bound  to  pay 
th<  m  into  the  senate-house  ;  and  in  default  of  pay- 
ownt,  the  senate  had  the  power  of  enforcing  it,  in 
couformity  with  the  laws  for  the  farming  of  the  du- 
ties (ol  TeXuviKol  vofioi).  The  accounts  of  the  mon- 
eys that  had  been  received,  and  of  those  still  re- 
maining due,  were  delivered  to  the  senate  by  the 
apodectae,  or  public  treasurers.  (Vid.  Apodectje.) 
"  The  senate  arranged,  also,  the  application  of  the 
public  money,  even  in  trifling  matters,  such  as  the 
salary  of  the  poets,  the  superintendence  of  the  cav- 
alry maintained  by  the  state,  and  the  examination 
of  the  infirm  (advvaTot)  supported  by  the  state,  are 
particularly  mentioned  among  its  duties ;  the  public 
debts  were  also  paid  under  its  direction.  From  this 
enumeration  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  all 
questions  of  finance  were  confided  to  its  supreme 
regulation."*  Another  very  important  duty  of  the 
senators  was  to  take  care  that  a  certain  number  of 
triremes  was  built  every  year,  for  which  purpose 
they  were  supplied  with  money  by  the  state ;  in 
default  of  so  doing,  they  were  not  allowed  to  claim 
the  honour  of  wearing  a  crown  or  chaplet  (ar((j>a- 
vof)  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office.* 

It  ha3  been  already  stated  that  there  were  two 
classes  01  sets  of  proedri  in  the  senate,  one  of  which, 
amounting  to  ten  in  number,  belonged  to  the  presi- 
ding tribe  ;  the  other  consisted  of  nine,  chosen  by 
kit  by  the  chs  irman  of  the  presiding  proedri  from 
ixe  nine  non-presiding  tribes,  one  from  each,  as 
often  as  either  the  senate  or  the  people  were  con- 
vened. It  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  not 
elected  as  the  other  proedri,  for  seven  days,  but 
only  for  as  many  hours  as  the  session  of  the  sen- 
ate, or  meeting  of  the  people,  lasted.  Now  it  has 
been  a  question  what  were  the  respective  duties  of 
these  two  classes  :  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  our  conviction  that  it  was  the  proedri  of  the 
presiding  tribe  who  proposed  to  the  people  in  as- 
sembly the  subjects  for  discussion  ;  recited,  or 
caused  to  be  recited,  the  previous  bill  (^potovXevp.a) 
of  the  senate  ;  officiated  as  presidents  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  iniaraTris,  or  chairman,  and  dischar- 
ged, in  fact,  all  the  functions  implied  by  the  words 
Xpyfiari&iv  npb(  rdv  Sfjfiov.  For  ample  arguments 
in  support  of  this  opinion,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Schomann.*  It  does  indeed  appear,  from  decrees 
furnished  by  inscriptions  and  other  authorities,  that 
in  later  times  the  proedri  of  the  nine  tribes  exercised 
some  of  those  functions  which  the  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes and  his  contemporaries  justify  us  in  as- 
signing to  the  proedri  of  the  presiding  tribe.  It  must, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  all  such  decrees  were 
passed  after  B.C.  308,  when  there  were  twelve 
tribes  ;  and  that  we  cannot,  from  the  practice  of 
those  days,  arrive  at  any  conclusions  relative  to 
the  customs  of  former  ages. 

If  it  is  asked  what,  then,  were  the  duties  of  these 
proedri  in  earlier  times,  the  answer  must  be  in  a 
great  measure  conjectural ;  but  the  opinion  of  Scho- 
mann on  this  point  seems  very  plausible.    He  ob- 

1.  (De  Rep.  Ath.,  iii.,  2.)— 2.  (c.  Nicom.,  185.)— 3.  (BSckh, 
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serves.  ii.at  ihe  prytanes  had  extensive  and  mvpor 
tant  duties  intrusted  to  them ;  that  they  were  all 
of  one  tribe,  and  therefore  closely  connected  ;  thav 
they  officiated  for  thirty-five  days  as  presidents  of 
the  representatives  of  the  other  tribes ;  and  that 
they  had  ample  opportunities  of  combining  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  tribe  at  the  expense  of  the  couv 
munity.  To  prevent  this,  and  watch  their  conducJ 
whenever  any  business  was  brought  vefore  the  sen 
ate  and  assembly,  may  have  been  the  reason  for  ap 
pointing,  by  lot,  nine  other  quasi-presidents,  repre 
sentatives  of  the  non-presiding  tribes,  who  would 
protest  and  interfere,  or  approve  and  sanction,  as 
they  might  think  fit.  Supposing  this  to  have  been 
the  object  of  their  appointment  in  the  first  instance, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  they  might  at  least  have  been 
united  with  the  proper  proedri  in  the  performance 
of  duties  originally  appropriated  to  the  latter. 

In  connexion  with  the  proedri,  we  will  explain 
what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  ij  npoedpevovoa  fvXrj. 
Our  information  on  this  subject  is  derived  from  the 
speech  of  ^Eschines  against  Timarchus,  who  in- 
forms us  that,  in  consequence  of  the  unseemly  con- 
duct of  Timarchus  on  one  occasion  before  the  as- 
sembly, a  new  law  was  passed,  in  virtue  of  which 
a  tribe  was  chosen  by  lot  to  keep  order,  and  sit  as 
presidents  under  the  fivfia,  or  platform  on  which  the 
orators  stood.  No  remark  is  made  on  the  subject 
to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  senators  only  were 
elected  to  this  office  ;  it  seems  more  probable  that 
a  certain  number  of  persons  was  chosen  from  the 
tribe  on  which  the  lot  had  fallen,  and  commissioned 
to  sit  along  with  the  prytanes  and  the  proedri,  and 
that  they  assisted  in  keeping  order.  We  may  here 
remark,  that  if  any  of  the  speakers  (^roptf)  mis- 
conducted themselves  either  in  the  senate  01  the 
assembly,  or  were  guilty  of  any  act  of  violence  to 
the  iKiardrns,  after  the  breaking  up  of  either,  the 
proedri  had  the  power  to  inflict  a  summary  fine,  or 
bring  the  matter  before  the  senate  and  assembly  at 
the  next  meeting,  if  they  thought  the  case  requi- 
red it.1 

The  meetings  of  the  senate  were,  as  we  learn 
from  various  passages  of  the  Attic  orators,  open  to 
strangers ;  thus  Demosthenes3  says  that  the  sen- 
ate-house was,  on  a  particular  occasion,  full  of 
strangers  (jteorbv  f/v  idturuv) :  in  ^Eschines*  we 
read  of  a  motion  "  that  strangers  do  withdraw" 
(fieTaaTnadfievoq  tov(  iSiuraf*).  Nay,  private  indi' 
viduals  were  sometimes,  by  a  special  decree,  au- 
thorized to  come  forward  and  give  advice  to  the 
senate.5  The  senate-house  was  called  to  fiovlev- 
TTjpLov,  and  contained  two  chapels,  one  of  Zevc  j3ov- 
Xalog,  another  of  'Kdrjva  j3ovlaia,  in  which  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  senators  to  offei  up  certain  prayers 
before  proceeding  to  business.* 

The  prytanes  also  had  a  building  to  hold  their 
meetings  in,  where  they  were  entertained  at  the 
public  expense  durmg  their  prytany.  This  was 
called  the  irpvraveiov,  and  was  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  (Vid.  Prvtaneion.)  Thucydides,7  in- 
deed, tells  us  that,  before  the  time  of  Theseus,  every 
city  of  Attica  had  its  fiovXtvrnpiov  and  Trpvravecov  ; 
a  statement  which  gives  additional  support  to  the 
opinion  that  Solon  did  not  originate  the  senate  al 
Athens. 

The  number  of  tribes  at  Athens  was  not  always 
ten;  an  alteration  took  place  in  B.C.  306,  when 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  liberated  the  city  from 
the  usurpation  of  Cassander.  Two  were  then  add- 
ed, and  called  Demetrias  and  Antigonis,  in  honour 
of  Demetrius  and  his  father.9    It  is  evident  that 


1.  (jEsch.,  c.  Timarch.,  5.)— 2.  (De  Fals.  Leg.,  346.)— 3.  (. 
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this  cnange,  ai  J  the  consequent  addition  of  100 
members  to  the  senate,  must  have  varied  the  or- 
der and  length  of  the  prytares.  The  tribes  just 
mentioned  were  afterward  called  Ptolema'is  and  At- 
talis ;  and  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  beautified 
and  improved  Athens,1  a  thirteenth  was  added,  call- 
ed from  him  Hadrianis.  An  edict  of  this  emperor 
has  been  preserved,  which  proves  that  even  in  his 
time  the  Athenians  kept  up  the  show  of  their  former 
institutions. 

BOYAEY'SEQZ  TPA<t>H  (Bov'tevoeue  ypa<j>r)),  an 
impeachment  lor  conspiracy.  BovAevoewc,  being  in 
this  case  the  abbreviated  form  of  im6ovXevo£0}g,  is 
the  name  of  two  widely  different  actions  at  Attic 
law.  The  first  was  the  accusation  of  conspiracy 
against  life,  and  might  be  instituted  by  the  person 
thereby  attacked,  if  competent  to  bring  an  action ; 
otherwise,  by  his  or  her  legal  patron  (Kvpioc).  In 
case  of  the  plot  having  succeeded,  the  deceased 
might  be  represented  in  the  prosecution  by  near 
kinsmen  (oi  cvtu(  dvei^iorr/Toc),  or,  if  they  were  in- 
competent, by  the  Kvpioc,  as  above  mentioned  ' 
The  criminality  of  the  accused  was  independent  of 
the  result  of  the  conspiracy,1  and  the  penalty,  upon 
conviction,  was  the  same  as  that  incurred  by  the 
actual  murderers.4  The  presidency  of  the  court, 
upon  a  trial  of  this  kind,  as  in  most  dUat  fovucat, 
belonged  to  the  king  archon,5  and  the  court  itself 
was  composed  of  the  epheta;,  sitting  at  the  Palladi- 
um, according  to  Isa-us  and  Aristotle,  as  cited  by 
Harpocration,  who,  however,  also  mentions  that 
the  Areiopagus  is  stated  by  Dinarchus  to  L.ve  been 
the  proper  tribunal. 

The  other  action,  fiovXevaeuc,  was  available  upon 
i  person  finding  himself  wrongfully  inscribed  as  a 
state  debtor  in  the  registers  or  rolls,  which  were 
keot  by  the  different  financial  officers.  Meier,4 
however,  suggests  that  a  magistrate  that  had  so 
offended  would  probably  be  proceeded  against  at 
the  eirfuvai,  or  tm^eiporoviai,  the  two  occasions 
noon  which  the  public  conduct  of  magistrates  was 
examined,  so  that,  generally,  the  defendant  in  this 
action  would  be  a  private  citizen,  that  had  directed 
such  an  insertion  at  his  own  peril.  From  the  pas- 
sage in  Demosthenes,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
disfranchisement  (anpla)  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  state 
debtor  was  in  abeyance  while  this  action  was  pend- 
ing. Demosthenes  at  first  asserts,1  hut  afterward* 
argue*  that  it  was  not  See,  however,  Meier,'  and 
Bockh's  note. 

There  is  no  very  obvious  distinction  laid  down 
between  this  action  and  ^evdeyypa^c  :  but  it  has 
been  conjectured  by  Suidas,  from  a  passage  in  Ly- 
curgus,  that  the  latter  was  adopted  when  the  de- 
fendant was  a  debtor  to  the  state,  but  found  his 
debt  wrongly  set  down,  and  that  pov'Atvaeus  was 
the  remedy  of  a  discharged  debtor  again  registered 
for  the  debt  already  paid.14  If  the  defendant  lost  his 
cause,  his  name  was  substituted  for  that  of  the 
plaintiff"  The  cause  was  one  of  the  y/iaoai  idiat 
that  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ihesmo- 
theta?  *' 

BOULEUTER10N.    (Vtd.  Boule  ) 
BKACJ2  or  BRACCC  (uvafvpiAc(),  trousers, 
pantaloons. 

These,  as  well  as  various  other  articles  of  armour 
■nd  of  dress  (vid.  Aci.naces,  Arcub,  Armilla),  were 
common  to  all  the  nations  which  encircled  the 
Grepk  ai:d  Roman  population,  extending  from  the 
Indian  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Hence  Aristagoras, 
king  of  Miletus,  in  his  interview  with  Cleomenes, 

i.  (Pausan.,  U,  18,  ,  6.)— 2.  (Meier,  Att.  ProccM,  1A1.)— S. 
(Harpociat.)— 4.  (Anduc.,  Do  My»t..  4A,  5.)— 5.  (Meier,  Att. 
ProceM,  313.)— A.  (Att  Procom,  339.)— 7.  (c.  AhutoR.,  i.,  778, 
19.)— 8.  (795, 1.)— 9.  lA'.t.  Proems, 340.)— 1(1.  (IN-tit,  Loff.  Att., 
4A7.)— II.  (Demosthenes,  c  An»t<»<[.,  792.)  — 12.  (An.  ItOC— , 
I  c' 


king  of  Sparta,  described  the  attite  of  a  large  jxh 
tion  of  them  in  these  terms :  "  They  carry  bowi 
and  a  short  spear,  and  go  to  battle  in  trousers  and 
with  hats  upon  their  heads."1  Her.ce,  also,  tbe 
phrase  Braccati  militis  a^cus,  signifying  that  those 
who  wore  trousers  were  in  general  armed  with  the 
bow.'  In  particular,  we  are  informed  of  the  use  of 
trousers  or  pantaloons  among  the  following  nations 
1.  The  Medes  and  Persians  (irepi  ra  axe/iea  uvafa- 
pidac*).  2.  The  Parthians  and  Armenians.*  i». 
The  Phrygians.5  4.  The  Sacae  (avafvpitiac;  h/tit- 
6\)neoavi).  5.  The  Sarmatse  (Sarmanca  bracca?). 
6.  The  Dacians  and  Geta;.4    7.  The  Teutones.* 

8.  The  Franks  (ava^vpiSag,  oi  fitv  "kivac,  oi  <5f  atcv- 
rtfaf,  Sta^uvvvuevoi  roif  aKt'/.tai  ireptauirioxovTat1*). 

9.  The  Belgae  (avagvpioi  xp^vrai  irepiTeTauivaic11). 

10  The  Britons  (veteres  braccoz  Britonis  pauperis1*). 

11  The  Gauls  (Gallia  Bracata,  now  Provence;1' 
sagatos  bracalosque  ;l*  xP"VTal  dvafvpiai,  of  cueivoi 
fipdiiat  npoaayoptvovot1*). 

The  Gallic  term  "  brakes,"  which  Diodorus  Sic- 
ulus  has  preserved  in  the  last-cited  passage,  also 
remains  in  the  Scottish  "breeks"  and  the  English 
"  breeches."  Corresponding  terms  are  used  in  all 
the  northern  languages."  Also  the  Cossack  and 
Persian  trousers  of  the  present  day  differ  in  no  ma- 
terial respect  from  those  which  were  anciently  wom 
in  the  same  countries. 

In  conformity  with  the  preceding  list  of  testimo- 
nies, the  monuments  of  every  kind  which  contain 
representations  of  the  nations  included  in  it,  exhibit 
them  in  trousers,  thus  clearly  distinguishing  them 
f  rom  Greeks  and  Romans.  An  example  is  seen  in 
the  annexed  group  of  Sarmatians,  taken  from  tb» 
column  of  Trajan. 


The  proper  braces  of  the  eastern  and  northern 
nations  were  loose  (xexaAaoutvai laxce1*),  and  they 
are  therefore  very  aptly,  though  ludicrously,  de- 
scribed in  Euripides  as  "  variegated  bags"  (roif  &v- 
Aduovf  roif  nocKiXovf1').  To  the  Greeks  they  must 
have  appeared  highly  ridiculous,  although  Ovid  men- 
tions the  adoption  of  them  by  the  descendants  of 
some  of  the  Greek  colonists  on  t'ie  Euxitie." 

Trousers  were  principally  wo-ulen  ;  but  Agathiaa 
states"  that  in  Europe  they  were  also  made  of  linen 
and  of  leather ;  probably  the  Asiatics  made  them  ol 
cotton  and  of  silk.  Sometimes  they  were  stuped 
(mrgat<r"),  ornamented  with  a  woof  ol  various  col- 


I.  (Ileri«l.,  r.,  49.)— 2.  (Prt.pert.,  in.,  3,  17.)— 3.  (Herod,  Tii., 
AI.A2.— Xon.,  Cjrrup.,  vin.,  3,  13  — Diud.  Sic,  ivn.,77.— "  Per- 
•ir»  brier*  :"  OTid.Tnsl.,  »  .11,  34.—"  Hracrad  Mrdi :"  Perm., 
Sul.,  in,  53.1  —  4.  'Ame/i,  Tm-t.,  p.  79.)  — 5.  (Val.  Flare, 
vi., 230.) — A.  <Honxl.,vii.,A4.>— 7.  (Vol.  Flarr.,  t.,424  —  Lucu, 
i„  430.)— 8.  (Orid.  Trut.,  ni.,  10,  19  .  t.,8,  49.)— 9.  (Pru|»it, 
it.,  11.)— 10.  (A«nth.,  Hut.,  ii.,  5.)  -11.  (Stml>.,  it.,  4,  3  )— 11 
(Mart.,  xi.,  22.)— 13.  (Pomp.  Mela,  n.,  9,  1.)— 14.  ((>.,  Pr,,  M. 
Font.,  11.)— 15.  (Diod.  Sic.,  It.,  30.)—  1A.  (Hire,  GloMT.  Suiw 
Goth.,  t.  BrackoT.)— 17.  (Aman.)— 18  (Ovid  and  l.uciui,  fl 
co.)— 19.  (Cyclop*.  182.)— 20.  (Tn»t.,  t.,  11,34.1—21.  (1.  r.v- 
22.  iPtopert.,  it.,  11,  43.) 
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©ire,1  or  embroidered.*  They  gradually  came  into 
use  at  Rome  under  the  emperors  Severus  wore 
them,  and  gave  them  as  presents  to  his  soldiers,1 
Dut  the  use  of  them  was  afterward  restricted  by 
Honorius. 

BRACHIA'LE.    (Vid.  Armilla.) 

BRASIDEI'A  (Bpavideia),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Sparta  in  honour  of  their  great  general  Brasidas, 
who,  after  his  death,  received  the  honours  of  a 
hero.*  It  was  held  every  year  with  orations  and 
contests,  in  which  none  but  Spartans  were  allowed 
to  partake. 

Brasideia  were  also  celebrated  at  Amphipolis, 
which,  though  a  colony  of  Athens,  transferred  the 
honour  of  unarms  from  Hagnon  to  Brasidas,  and 
paid  him  heroic  honours  by  an  annual  festival  with 
sacrifices  and  contests.* 

*BRASS'ICA  {Kpa/iSji),  the  Cabbage.  Some  va- 
rieties of  this  plant  have  been  cultivated  from  the 
very  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
But  the  migrations  and  changes  of  the  best  sorts 
have  not  been  traced ;  neither  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  the  varieties  which  the  ancients  enjoyed  have 
descended  to  us  unaltered.  Three  kinds  of  cab- 
bage were  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Ca- 
to  :*  the  first  had  a  large  stalk,  and  leaves  also  of 
considerable  size ;  thb  second  had  crisped  leaves  ; 
the  third,  which  was  the  least  esteemed,  had  small- 
sized  leaves  and  a  bitterish  taste.  According  to 
Columella,  the  brassica  or  cabbage  was  a  favourite 
edible  with  the  Romans,  and  in  sufficient  plenty  to 
be  even  an  article  of  food  for  slaves.  It  was  sown 
and  cut  aJ  the  year  round ;  the  best  time,  however, 
for  planting  it  was  after  the  autumnal  equinox. 
When  it  had  been  once  cut  after  this,  it  put  forth 
young  and  tender  shoots  the  ensuing  spring.  Api- 
cius,  however,  the  famous  gourmand,  disdained  to 
employ  these,  and  inspired  the  young  prince  Drusus 
with  the  same  dislike  towards  them,  for  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,'  he  was  reproved  by  his  father 
Titerius.  This  i»ame  writer  mentions  various  kinds, 
of  which  the  most  esteemed  was  that  of  Aricia,  with 
numerous  and  very  thick  leaves.  Cato's  second 
kind,  the  Olus  Apianum  (more  correctly  Apiacon),  is 
the  Brassica  viridis  crispa  of  Bauhin.  The  Olus 
Aricium  is  the  Brassica  oleracea  gongyloides,  L. ; 
the  Brassica  Halmyridia  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  Cram.be  maritima;  some,  however,  are  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Convolvulus  soldanella.  "  It  is  uncer- 
tain," observes  Beckmann,  "  whether  we  still  pos- 
sess that  kind  of  cabbage  which  the  ancients,  to 
prevent  intoxication,  ate  raw  like  salad."8  Of  red 
cabbage  no  account  is  to  be  found  in  any  ancient 
author.  The  ancient  Germans,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe,  cultivated  the  cabbage 
from  very  remote  times.  The  Saxon  name  for  Feb- 
ruary is  sprout-kale,  and  that  is  the  season  when  the 
sprouts  from  the  old  stalks  begin  to  be  fit  for  use. 
The  Saxons  must  of  course,  therefore,  have  been 
familiar  with  the  culture  of  cabbage  or  kale,  as  it  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  they  invented  the  name  af- 
ter their  settlement  in  Britain.  We  nowhere  find 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  any  traces  of  that 
excellent  preparation  of  cabbage  called  by  the  Ger- 
mans sour-kraut,  though  the  ancients  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  art  of  preparing  turnips  in  the  same 
manner.*  Whether  snur-kraut  be  a  German  inven- 
tion appears  somewhat  doubtful,  if  the  statement  of 
Belon  be  correct,  who  informs  us  that  the  Turks  in 


1.  (Eurip.,  L  o. — Xen.,  Arab.,  i.,  5,  $  8. — "  Picto  subtemine :" 
VbL  Flaco.,  Ti.,230.)— 2.  < Virgin.,  xi.,777.)— 3.  (Lampr.,Al. 
Bev.,  40.)— 4.  (Paus.,  iii.,  14,  v  1.— Arist.,  Eth.  Nic,  v.,  7.)— 5. 
(Thocyd.,  v.,  11.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xix.,  8.— F6e,  ad  loc.)— 7. 
(Plin.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Niclas,  in  Geopon.,  v.,  11,  3,  p.  345.)— 9.  (Li- 
brary of  Ent.  KnowL,  vol.  it.,  p.  258. — Columella,  xii.,  54. — 
Pallad.,  Decern.,  5,  p.  1011  — Nicander,  ap.  Athen.,  iv.,  p.  133.) 
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his  time  were  iccustomed  to  pickle  cabbage  ftp 
winter  food.1 

♦BRATHV  (3paBv),  the  Savine,  or  Juniperus  St, 
Una,  L.  According  to  Pliny,  there  were  two  kinds; 
the  one  resembling  the  tamarisk,  the  other  the  cy- 
press ;  and  hence  some  called  the  latter  the  Cretan 
cypress.  The  two  species  described  by  Dioscori- 
des  are  hence  supposed  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  iAHW- 
riscifolia  and  cypressifolia. 

BRAURO'NIA  (Bpavpuvia),  a  festival  celetrated 
in  honour  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  in  the  Attic  town, 
of  Brauron,'  where,  according  to  Pausanias,*  Ores- 
tes and  Iphigenia,  on  their  return  from  Tauria,  were 
supposed  by  the  Athenians  to  have  landed,  and  left 
the  statue  of  the  Taurian  goddess.*  It  was  held 
every  fifth  year,  under  the  superintendence  of  ten 
tepoicoioi  ;*  and  the  chief  solemnity  consisted  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  Attic  girls  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  ten  years,  dressed  in  crocus-coloured 
garments,  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  sanc- 
tuary,* where  they  were  consecrated  to  the  god- 
dess. During  this  act  the  lepoKoiol  sacrificed  a 
goat,  and  the  girls  performed  a  propitiatory  rite  in 
which  they  imitated  bears.  This  rite  may  have 
simply  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  bear 
was  sacred  to  Artemis,  especially  in  Arcadia  ;T  but 
a  tradition  preserved  in  Suidas8  relates  its  origin  as 
follows  :  In  the  Attic  town  of  Phanidae  a  bear  was 
kept,  which  was  so  tame  that  it  was  allowed  to  go 
about  quite  freely,  and  received  its  food  from  and 
among  men.  One  day  a  girl  ventured  to  play  with 
it,  and,  on  treating  the  animal  rather  harshly,  it 
turned  round  and  tore  her  to  pieces.  Her  brothers, 
enraged  at  this,  went  out  and  killed  the  bear.  The 
Athenians  now  were  visited  by  a  plague ;  and  when 
they  consulted  the  oracle,  the  ansvvei  was  given 
that  they  would  get  rid  of  the  evil  which  had  be. 
fallen  them  if  they  would  compel  some  of  their  cit- 
izens to  make  their  daughters  propitiate  Artemis  by 
a  rite  called  apnreveiv,  for  the  crime  committed 
against  the  animal  sacred  to  the  goddess.  The 
command  was  more  than  obeyed ;  for  the  Atheni- 
ans decreed  that  from  thenceforth  all  women,  be- 
fore they  could  marry,  should  have  once  taken  part 
in  this  festival,  and  have  been  consecrated  to  the 
goddess.  Hence  the  girls  themselves  were  called 
apKToi,  the  consecration  apuTe'ia,  the  act  of  conse- 
crating ap/creveiv,  and  to  celebrate  the  festival  dp/t- 
TeveaOat*  But  as  the  girls,  when  they  celebrated 
this  festival,  were  nearly  ten  years  old,  the  verb  de- 
Kareveiv  was  sometimes  used  instead  of  ap/creveiv 
According  to  Hesychius,  whose  statement,  howev- 
er, is  not  supported  by  any  other  ancient  authority, 
the  Iliad  was  recited  on  this  occasion  by  rhapso- 
dists. 

There  was  also  a  quinquennial  festival  called 
Brauronia,  which  was  celebrated  by  men  and  disso- 
lute women,  at  Brauron,  in  honour  of  Dionysus.1* 
Whether  its  celebration  took  place  at  the  same  time 
as  that  of  Artemis  Brauronia  (as  has  been  supposed 
by  Miiller,11  in  a  note,  which  has,  however,  been 
omitted  in  the  English  translation)  must  remain  un- 
certain, although  the  very  different  characters  of 
the  two  festivals  incline  us  rather  to  believe  that 
they  were  not  celebrated  at  the  same  time. 

BREVIA'RIUM  or  BREVIA'RIUM  AIARICI- 
A'NUM.  Alaric  the  Second,  king  of  the  V  b  gotha, 
who  reigned  from  A.D.  484  to  A.D.  607,  in  the 


1.  (Bellonii  Observ.  Itmer,  iii.,  27,  p.  186.— Beckmann,  Hist. 
Invent.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  265,  seqq.)— 2.  (Herod.,  vi.,  138.)— 3.  (i.,  *3, 
v  9;  38,  v  1 ;  iii.,  16,  v  6 ;  viii.,  46,  v  2.)— 4.  (Vid.  Muller,  Do 
nans,  i.,  9,  v  5  and  6.)— 5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii., 9, 31.)  — • 
(Suidas,  s.  v.  "ApKTos.  —  Schol.  in  Aristoph.,  Lysistr.,  646.) — 7. 
(Miiller,  Dorians,  ii„  9,  4  3.)— 8.  (s.  v.  *Apicros.H-9.  (Heiych. 
— Harpocrat  — Schol.  in  Aristoph.,  1.  e.) — 10.  (Aristoph.,  Fix, 
870. — Schol.  in  loc. — Stud.,  ».  v.  Bpavpt&v.) — 11.  (Dorians,  ii* 
9,  v  5.) 
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ktventy-second  year  of  his  reign  (A.D.  506)  com- 
missioned a  bodv  of  jurists,  probably  Romans,  to 
make  a  selection  from  the  Roman  laws  and  the  Ro- 
man text-WK.ers,  which  should  form  a  code  for  the 
use  of  his  Roman  subjects.  The  code,  when  made, 
was  confirmed  by  the  bishops  and  nobility  ;  and  a 
copy,  signed  by  Anianus,  the  referendarius  of  Ala- 
ric,  was  sent  to  each  comes,  with  an  order  to  use 
do  other  law  or  legal  form  in  his  court  (ut  in  foro 
too  nulla  alia  lex  neque  juris  formula  proferri  vel  re- 
dpi  prasumatur).  The  signature  of  Anianus  was 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  authenticity  to  the  official 
copies  of  the  code  ;  a  circumstance  which  has  been 
eo  far  misunderstood  that  he  has  sometimes  been 
considered  as  the  compiler  of  the  code.  This  code 
has  no  peculiar  name,  so  far  as  we  know :  it  was 
called  Lex  Romana,  and,  at  a  later  period,  frequent- 
ly Lex  Theodosii,  from  the  title  of  the  first  and  most 
important  part  of  its  contents.  The  name  Brevia- 
rium, or  Breviarium  Alaricianum,  does  not  appear 
before  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  Breviarium, 
with  their  order  in  the  code  :  1.  Codex  Theodosia- 
nus,  xvi.  books.  2.  Novelise  of  Theodosius  II.,  Val- 
entian  III.,  Marcian,  Majorian,  Severus.  3.  The 
Institutions  of  Gaius  4.  Pauli  Receptee  Senientiae, 
v.  books.  5.  Codex  Gregorianus,  13  titles.  6.  Co- 
dex Hermogenianus,  2  titles.  7.  Papinianus,  lib.  i., 
Responsorum. 

The  code  was  thus  composed  of  two  kinds  of  ma- 
terials, imperial  constitutions,  which,  both  in  the 
code  itself,  and  the  commonitorium  or  notice  prefix- 
ed to  it,  are  called  Leges  ;  and  the  writings  of  Ro- 
man jurists,  which  are  called  Jus.  Both  the  Codex 
Gregorianus  and  Hermogenianus,  being  compila- 
tions made  without  any  legal  authority,  are  included 
under  the  head  of  Jus.  The  selections  are  extracts, 
which  are  accompanied  with  an  interpretation,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  Institutions  of  Gaius;  as  a 
general  rule,  the  text,  so  far  as  it  was  adopted,  was 
not  altered.  The  Institutions  of  Gaius,  however, 
are  abridged  or  epitomized,  and  such  alterations  as 
were  considered  necessary  for  the  time  are  intro- 
duced into  the  text :  this  part  of  the  work  required 
qo  interpretation,  and,  accordingly,  it  has  none 

Tbis  code  is  of  considerable  value  for  the  history 
of  Roman  law,  as  it  contains  several  sources  of  the 
Roman  law  which  otherwise  are  unknown,  espe- 
cially Paulus  and  the  first  five  books  of  the  Theo- 
doeian  Code.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  Gaius,  that  part  of  this  code  is  of  less  value. 

The  author  of  the  Epitome  of  Gaius  in  the  Bre- 
viarium paid  little  attention  to  retaining  the  words 
of  the  original,  and  a  comparison  of  the  Epitome 
and  the  MS.  of  Gaius  is  therefore  of  little  advan- 
tage in  this  point  of  view.  The  Epitome  is,  how- 
ever, still  useful  in  showing  what  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed in  Gaius,  and  thus  filling  up  (so  far  as  the 
material  contents  are  concerned)  some  of  the  lacu- 
ns  of  the  Verona  MS. 

A  complete  edition  of  this  code  was  undertaken 
by  Sichard,  in  his  Codex  Theodosianus,  Basilene, 
1528,  small  folio.  The  whole  is  contained  in  the 
edition  of  the  Theodosian  Code  by  Cujacius,  Lugd., 
1666,  folio.  The  Theodosian  Code  and  the  Novella 
alone  are  contained  in  the  editions  of  Marville  and 
Ritter;  the  remainder  is  contained  in  Schulting, 
Jun»- -udenlia  Vetus  Ante-Justimanea,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1717.  The  whole,  together  with  the  fragments  of 
Ulpian  and  other  things,  is  contained  in  the  Jus  Ct- 
rt'e  Antejuslintaneum,  Berlin,  1815.' 

BRIDGE  lycfvpa,  pons).  The  most  ancient 
bridge  upon  record,  of  which  the  construction  has 
been  described,  is  the  one  erected  by  Nitocris  over 

1  (Savigny,  Geechichte  del  RSm.  RrchU  in  Mitlelaller,  ii., 
r  8.— -Guns,  Pnefatio  Priiv*  Edition]  Pnemitaa.) 


the  Euphrates  at  Baby.'on.1  It  was  in  tbo  naturt 
of  a  drawbridge,  and  consisted  merely  of  ston« 
piers  without  arches,  but  connected  with  one  an- 
other by  a  framework  of  planking,  "which  was  re* 
moved  at  night  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  pass- 
ing over  from  the  different  sides  of  the  river  to  com- 
mit mutual  depredations.  The  stones  were  fast- 
ened together  by  iron  cramps  soldered  with  lead, 
and  the  piers  were  built  while  the  bed  of  the  rivet 
was  free  from  water,  its  course  having  been  divert- 
ed into  a  large  lake,  which  was  again  restored  to 
the  usual  channel  when  the  work  had  been  com- 
pleted.' Compare  the  description  given  b)  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,5  who  ascribes  the  work  to  Semiramis. 

Temporary  bridges  constructed  upon  boaio,  call- 
ed axeSiaL*  were  also  of  very  early  invention  Da- 
rius is  mentioned  as  having  thrown  a  bridge  of  this 
kind  over  the  Thracian  Bosporus  ;4  but  we  have  no 
details  respecting  it  beyond  the  name  of  its  archi- 
tect, Mandrocles  of  Samos.'  The  one  constructed 
by  order  of  Xerxes  across  the  Hellespont  is  more 
celebrated,  and  has  been  minutely  described  by  He- 
rodotus.' It  was  built  at  the  place  where  the « Cher- 
sonese forms  almost  a  right  angle,  between  the 
towns  of  Sestos  and  Madytus  on  the  one  side,  and 
Abydos  on  the  other.  The  first  bridge  which  was 
constructed  at  this  spot  was  washed  away  'ty  a 
storm  almost  immediately  after  it  was  completed,* 
and  of  this  no  details  are  given.  The  subsequent 
one  was  executed  under  the  directions  of  a  different 
set  of  architects.'  Both  of  them  appear  to  have 
partaken  of  the  nature  of  suspension  bridges,  ihe 
platform  which  formed  the  passage-way  being  se- 
cured upon  enormous  cables  formed  by  ropes  of 
flax  (levKolivov)  and  papyrus  {dvBMvuv)  twisted 
together,  and  then  stretched  tight  by  means  of  wind- 
lasses (ovoi)  on  each  side. 

The  bridges  hitherto  mentioned  cannot  bt  strict- 
ly denominated  Greek,  although  the  architects  by 
whom  the  last  two  were  constructed  were  natives 
of  the  Greek  islands.  But  the  frequent  mention  of 
the  word  in  Homer  proves  that  they  were  not  un- 
common in  Greece,  or,  at  least,  in  the  western  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  during  his  time.  The  Greek  term 
for  a  permanent  bridge  is  yk^vpa,  which  the  ancient 
etymologists  connected  with  the  Gepliyraei  (Te<j>v- 
paiot),  a  people  whom  Herodotus10  states  to  have 
been  Phcenicians,  though  they  pretended  to  have 
come  from  Eretria ;  and  the  etymologists  accord- 
ingly tell  us  that  the  first  bridge  in  Greece  was 
built  by  this  people  across  the  Cephissus  ;  but  such 
an  explanation  is  opposed  to  sound  etymology  and 
common  sense.  As  the  rivers  of  Greece  were  small, 
and  the  use  of  the  arch  known  to  them  only  to  a 
limited  extent  (md.  Arcus),  it  is  probable  that  their 
bridges  were  built  entirely  of  wood,  or,  at  hest,  were 
nothing  more  than  a  wooden  platform  supported 
upon  stone  piers  at  each  extremity,  like  that  of  Ni- 
tocris described  above.  Pliny1  mentions  a  bridge 
over  the  Acheron  1000  feet  in  length,  and  also 
says1'  that  the  island  Euboea  was  joined  to  Bceotia 
by  a  bridge ;  but  it  is  probable  that  both  these  works 
were  executed  after  the  Roman  conquest. 

In  Greece  also,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  the  term 
bridge  was  used  to  signify  a  roadway  raised  upon 
piers  or  arches  to  connect  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
ravine,  even  where  no  water  flowed  through  it." 

The  Romans  were  undoubtedly  the  first  people 
who  applied  the  urch  to  the  construction  of  bridges, 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  erect  structures  of 
gTeat  beauty  and  solidity,  is  well  as  utility  ;  for  by 

1.  (Herod.,  i.,  180.)— 2.  (Herod.,  L  e.)— 3.  (ii.,  ToL  i.,  p.  121, 
ed.  WeMfilmif.) — 4.  (Hunyrh.,  ■■  t. — Herod.,  til,  30.  —  jEtch* 
Pen.,  69,  ml.  Blnnif.  et  Gliwa.)  —  5.  (Herod.,  nr.,  83,  8J.)  —  6 
(Herod.,  it.,  87,  88.)  —  7.  (vn.,  3fl.)  —  8.  (Horod.,  tii.,34.)  — 9 
(Id.,  30.)— 10.  (t.,  57.)— 11.  (H.  N.,  iv.,  1.)— 12.  (iv.,  21.)— II 
(rr)c  yi'bvpav.  h  /w2  r£  vdnu  %v :  Xen.,  Anab.,  ti..  5.  &  22.) 
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this  means  the  openings  between  the  piers  for  the 
eon ven  ience  of  navigation,  which  in  the  bridges  of 
Babylon  and  Greece  must 'have  been  very  narrow, 
could  be  extended  to  any  necessary  span. 

The  width  of  the  passage-way  in  a  Roman  bridge 
was  commonly  narrow,  as  compared  with  modern 
structures  of  the  same  kind,  and  corresponded  with 
the  road  (via)  leading  to  and  from  it.  It  was  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  centre  one,  for  horses  and 
carriages,  was  denominate.d  agger  or  iter ;  and  the 
raised  footpaths  on  each  side  (decursoria),  which 
were  enclosed  by  parapet  walls  similar  in  use  and 
appearance  to  the  pluteus  in  the  basilica.  (Vid. 
Basilica,  p.  142.) 

Eight  bridges  across  the  Tiber  are  enumerated 
by  P.  Victor  as  belonging  to  the  city  of  Rome.  Of 
these,  the  most  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  most  an- 
cient, was  the  Pons  Sublicius,  so  called  because  it 
was  built  of  wood  ;  sublices,  in  the  language  of  the 
Formiani,  meaning  wooden  beams.1  It  was  built 
by  Ancus  Marcius,  when  he  united  the  Janiculum  to 
the  city,'  and  became  renowned  from  the  well- 
known  feat  of  Horatius  Codes  in  the  war  with 
Porsenna.3  In  consequence  of  the  delay  and  diffi- 
culty then  experienced  in  breaking  it  down,  it  was 
reconstructed  without  nails,  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  beam  could  be  removed  and  replaced  at  pleas- 
ure.* It  was  so  rebuilt  by  the  pontifices,*  from 
which  fact,  according  to  Varro,*  they  derived  their 
name  ;  and  it  was  afterward  considered  so  sacred, 
that  no  repairs  could  be  made  in  it  without  previous 
sacrifice  conducted  by  the  pontifex  in  person.'  In 
the  age  of  Augustus  it  was  still  a  wooden  bridge, 
as  is  manifest  from  the  epithet  used  by  Ovid  :* 

"  Turn  quoque  priscorum  Virgo  simulacra  virorum 
Miltere  roboreo  scirpea  ponte  solet ;" 

in  which  state  i;  appears  to  have  remained  at  the 
time  of  Otho,  when  it  was  carried  away  by  an  in- 
undation of  the  Tiber.9  In  later  ages  it  was  also 
called  Pons  JEmilius,  probably  from  the  name  of  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt ;  hut  who  this  ^Emil- 
roswas  is  uncertain.  It  may  have  been  yEmilms 
Lepidus  the  triumvir,  or  probably  the  ^Emihus  Lep- 
idus  who  was  censor  with  Munatius  Plancus,  under 
Augustus,  ten  years  after  the  Pons  Suhlicius  fell 
down,  as  related  by  Dion  Cassius.10  We  learn  from 
P.  Victor,  in  his  description  of  the  Regio  xi.,  that 
these  two  bridges  were  one  and  the  same  :  "^Emil- 


v.  Pons  Janiculensis,  vtnich  led  direct  to  the 
Janiculum.  The  name  ot  its  founder  and  period  of 
its  construction  are  unknown  ;  but  it  occupied  the 
*ite  of  the  present  "Ponte  Sisto,"  which  was  built, 
by  Sixtus  IV.  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  bridge. 

VI.  Pons  Vaticaws,  so  called  because  it  formed 
the  communicatioi.  between  the  Campus  Martius 
and  Campus  V^.ticanus.  When  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  are  very  low,  vestiges  of  the  piers  are  still 
discernible  at  the  back  of  the  Hospital  of  San  Spir- 

1  (Festus,  s.  v.  Sublicium.)— 2.  (Liv.,  i.,  33  —  Dionys.  Hal., 
iii.,  p  183.)— 3.  (Liv.,  ii.,  10  — Val.  Max.,  iii.,  2,  1  — Diooys. 
Hal ,  v.,  p.  295,  seq.)^l.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  23.)— 5.  (Dio- 
»ys.  Hal.,  p.  183.1—6.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  83.)— 7.  (Piouys.  Hal., 
in.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Fast.,  v.,  621 .)— 9.  (Tar-*.,  Hut ,  i.  86,  wtio  calls 
it  Pons  Sulilicius.)— 10.  (p  123  <•  \ 
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ius  qui  ante  sublicius."  It  is  called  <£mih<m  eg 
Juvenal1  and  Lampridius,9  but  is  mentioned  by  (.  a 
pitolinus3  as  the  Pons  Sublicius ;  which  passage  it 
alone  sufficient  to  refute  the  assertion  of  some 
writers,  that  it  was  built  of  stone  at  the  period 
when  the  name  of  ^Emilius  was  given  to  it.* 

This  bridge  was  a  favourite  resort  for  beggaTS, 
who  used  to  sit  upon  it  and  demand  alms.'  Hence 
the  expression  of  Juvenal,6  aliquis  de  ponte,  for  a 
beggar.' 

It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  and 
was  the  bridge  over  which  C.  Gracchus  directed 
his  flight  when  he  was  overtaken  by  his  opponents.* 

II.  Pons  Palatinus  formed  the  communication 
between  the  Palatine  and  its  vicinities  and  the  Ja- 
niculum, and  stood  at  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
"  Ponte  Rotto."  It  is  thought  that  the  words  o. 
Livy9  have  reference  to  this  bridge.  It  was  repaired 
by  Augustus.10 

III.  ,  IV.  Pons  Fabbicius  and  Pons  Cestius  were 
the  two  which  connected  the  Insula  Tiberina  with 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  river ;  the  first  with  the 
city,  and  the  latter  with  the  Janiculum.  Both  are 
still  remaining.  The  Pons  Fabricius  was  originally 
of  wood,  but  was  rebuilt  by  L.  Fabricius,  the  cura- 
tor viarum,  as  the  inscription  testifies,  and  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline which 
passage  of  Dion  Cassius,  as  well  as  the  words  of 
the  scholiast  on  Horace,13  warrant  the  assumption 
that  it  was  then  first  built  of  stone.  It  is  now 
called  "  Ponte  quattro  capi  "  The  Pons  Cestius  is 
by  some  authors  supposed  to  have  been  built  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  Cestius  Gallus,  the  person 
mentioned  by  Pliny,1'  though  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  it  was  constructed  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Republic,  as  no  private  individual 
would  have  been  permitted  to  give  his  own  name 
to  a  public  work  under  the  Empire.14  The  inscrip- 
tions now  remaining  are  in  commemoration  of  Val- 
entinianus,  Valens,  and  Gratianus,  the  emperors  bj 
whom  it  was  restored.  Both  these  bridges  are  rep- 
resented in  the  annexed  woodcut :  that  on  the 
right  hand  is  the  Pons  Fabricius,  and  is  curious  as 
being  one  of  the  very  few  remaining  works  which 
bear  the  date  of  the  Republic  ;  the  Pons  Cestius,  on 
the  left,  represents  the  efforts  of  a  much  later  age ; 
and,  instead  of  the  buildings  now  seen  upon  the  isl- 
and, the  temples  which  originally  stood  there,  as 
well  as  the  island  itself,  have  been  restored. 


ito.  By  modern  topographists  this  bridge  is  often 
called  "  Pons  Triumphalis,"  but  without  any  class- 
ical authority ;  the  inference,  however,  is  not  im 
probable,  because  it  led  directly  irnm  the  Campui 
to  the  Clivus  Cinnae  (now  Monte  Mario),  rrom 
which  the  triumphal  processions  descended. 

VII.  Pons  ^Elius,  built  by  Hadrian,  which  led 
from  the  city  to  the  Mausoleum  (vid.  Mausoleum)  of 
that  emperor,  now  the  bridge  and  castle  of  St.  An- 

1.  (Sat.,  vi.,  32.)— 2.  (Heliog.,  c.  17.)— 3.  (Antonin.  Piu»,  e. 
8.) — 4.  (Nardioi,  Rom.  Ant.,  viii.,  3.)— 5.  (Senec,  De  Vit.  Beat., 
c.  25.)— 6.  (xiv.,  134.)— 7.  (Compare  also  Sat.,  iv..  116.)— 8 
(Plut.,  Gracch.,  p.  842,  c— Compare  Val.  Max.,  iv.,  7,  2.— Ovid, 
Fast.,  vi.,  477.)—9.  (xl.,  51.)— 10.  (lnscnp.  ap.  Grut.,  p.  160 
n.  1.)— 11.  (Dion,  xxxvii.,  p.  50.)— 12.  (Sat.,  II.,  iii.,  36.)— 13 
(H.  N..  x..  60.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  vi.,  31.)— 14.  'Nardini,  1  c.) 
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(Bio  A  representation  of  this  bridge  is  given  in 
the  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  medal  still  ex- 
tern   It  affords  a  specimen  of  the  style  employed 


at  the  period  when  the  fine  arts  aie  considered  tc 
have  been  at  their  greatest  perfection  at  Rome. 
V11L  Pons  Milvius,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  now 


Ponte  Molle,  was  built  by  yEmilius  Scaurus  the 
censor,'  and  is  mentioned  by  Cicero3  about  45  years 
after  its  formation.  Its  vicinity  was  a  favourite 
place  of  resort  for  pleasure  and  debauchery  in  the 
licentious  reign  of  Nero.*  Upon  this  bridge  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Allobroges  were  arrested  by  Cice- 
ro's retainers  during  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  11 
Catulus  and  Pompey  encamped  here  against  Lepi- 
dus  when  he  attempted  to  annul  the  acts  of  Sulla.* 
And,  finally,  it  was  at  this  spot  thai  the  battle  be- 
tween Maxentius  and  Constantine,  which  decided 
the  fate  of  the  Roman  Empire,  took  place  (A.D.  312; 

The  Roman  bridges  without  the  city  were  far 
wo  many  to  be  enumerated  here.   They  formed 


one  of  the  chief  embellishments  in  all  the  public 
roads  ;  and  their  frequent  and  stupendous  remains, 
still  existing  in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  attest, 
even  to  the  present  day,  the  scale  of  grandeur  with 
which  their  works  of  national  utility  were  always 
carried  on.  Subjoined  is  a  representation  of  the 
bridge  at  Ariminum  (.Kimini),  which  remains  entire, 
and  was  commenced  by  Augustus  and  terminated 
by  Tiberius,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription,  which 
is  still  extant.  It  is  introduced  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  style  of  art  during  the  ^gi  of 
Vitruvius,  that  peculiar  period  of  transition  betweei 
the  austere  simplicity  of  the  Republic  and  the  pro- 
fuse magnificence  of  the  Empire. 


.j — - — - 


fhe  liridg  thrown  across  the  Bay  of  Baiae  by 
Caligula,'  the  useless  undertaking  of  a  profligate 
prince,  does  not  require  any  farther  notice  ;  but 
the  bndge  which  Trajan  built  across  the  Danube, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  human  inge- 
nuity, must  not  pass  unmentioned.  A  full  account 
of  its  construction  is  given  by  Dion  Cassius,9  and  it 
is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny.*  The  form  of  it  is 
given  in  the  following  woodcut,  from  a  representa- 
tion of  it  on  the  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  as  it  does  not 
agree  in  many  respects  with  the  description  of  Dion 
Cassius.  The  inscription,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  this  bridge,  is  quoted  by  I^eunclavius" 
and  by  Grater.11 

SOB  JD8DM  meet  hapituk  et  Danovius. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  piers  only  arc  ol 
stone,  and  the  superstructure  ol  wood. 

The  Cor.'.e  Marsigli,  in  a  letter  to  Montfaucon, 
gives  the  probable  measurements  of  this  structure, 
from  observations  made  upon  the  spot,  which  will 
serve  as  a  faithful  commentary  upon  the  text  of 
Dion.  He  considers  that  the  whole  line  consisted 
of  23  piers  and  22  arches,  making  the  whole  bridge 
about  3010  feet  long,  and  48  in  height,  which  are 
much  more  than  the  number  displayed  upon  the 
column.  But  this  is  easily  accounted  for  without 
impairing  the  authority  of  the  artist's  work.  A 
fewer  number  of  arches  were  sufficient  to  *how  the 
general  features  of  the  bridge,  without  continuing 
the  monotonous  uniformity  ol  the  whole  life,  which 
would  have  produced  an  effect  ill  adapted  to  thn 


purposes  a'  sculpture.  It  was  destroyed  by  Hadri- 
an,1* under  the  pretence  that  it  would  facilitate  the 
incursions  of  the  barbarians  into  the  Roman  terri- 
tories, but  in  reality,  it  is  said,  from  jealousy  and 
despair  of  being  able  himself  to  accomplish  any 
equally  great  undertaking,  which  is  supposed  to  be 


I.  (Span.,  Hadr.,  c  19. — Dion,  lnx.,  797,  E.)— 2  (Anr.Vict., 
Do  Virii  IllOBtr.,  c.  27,  ♦  8.)— 3  (in  Cat.,  iii.,  S.)^l.  (Tanit., 
Ann.,  nil.,  47.)— 3.  (Cic.  in  Cat.,  iii.,  2.)— 6.  (Flonis,  in.,  2.1.) 
—7.  (Dion,  Hx-  05J,  E.— Suet.,  Calif.,  19.)— 8.  (lxviii..  778, 
B.)— 9.  (E|>.,  Tiii.,  1. — Comparn  Prowrpina,  De  yfMifima.)— Id. 
in.  I  (Ml  fi  )— 11    in  Aia  •<  i -12   i  Dun.  I  «.! 


confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  afterward  put  to  deatk 
the  architect,  Artemidurus,  under  whoso  direction! 
it  was  constructed. 

The  Romans  also  denominated  by  the  name  of 
pimltt  the  causeways  which  in  mod'  n  language 
are  termed  "viaducts."  Of  these,  'he  Pont  ad 
Nonam,  now  called  Ponte  Nono,  near  the  ninth 
mile  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  Prancstma,  is  a  fine 
specimen. 

Among  the  bridges  of  temporary  use,  which  werf 


1.  (Ommatp  oV  Litterati  ri'Italiu  lorn,  xxit.,  |>  tin  ) 
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oa.de  I'or  the  immediate  purposes  of  a  campaign, 
the  most  celebrated  is  that  constructed  by  Julius 
Caesar  over  the  Rhine  within  the  short  period  of 
ten  days.  It  was  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  the 
whole  process  of  its  construction  is  minutely  detail- 
ed by  its  author.1  An  elevation  of  it  is  given  by 
Palladio,  constructed  in  conformity  with  the  ac- 
count of  Caesar,  which  has  been  copied  in  the  edi- 
tions of  Oudendorp  and  the  Delphin. 

Vegetius,*  Herodian,'  and  Lucan*  mention  the 
use  of  casks  (dolia,  cupa)  by  the  Romans,  to  support 
rafts  for  the  passage  of  an  army;  and  Vegetius* 
says  that  it  was  customary  for  the  Roman  army  to 
carry  with  them  small  boats  (monoxuli)  hollowed 
out  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  together  with  planks 
and  nails,  so  that  a  bridge  could  be  constructed  and 
bound  together  with  ropes  uponoany  emergency 
without  loss  of  time.  Pompey  passed  the  Euphra- 
tes by  a  similar  device  during  the  Mithradatic  war.' 
The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas-relief  on 
the  column  of  Trajan,  will  afford  an  idea  of  the 
general  method  of  construction  and  form  of  these 
bridges,  of  which  there  are  several  designs  upon 
the  same  monument,  all  of  which  greatly  resemble 
each  other 


When  the  Comitia  were  heM,  the  voters,  in  or- 
der to  reach  the  enclosure  called  septum  and  mile, 
passed  over  a  wooden  platform,  elevated  above  the 
ground,  which  was  called  Pons  Suffragiorum,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  be  alile  to  give  their  votes  with- 
out confusion  or  collusion. 

Pons  is  also  used  to  signify  the  platform  (km6a- 
fya,  &Tro6a0pa)  used  for  embarking  in,  or  disem- 
barking from,  a  ship. 

"  Interea  Apneas  socio*  de  puppibus  altis 
Pontibus  exponit."1 

The  method  of  using  these  pontes  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  very  curious 
intaglio,  representing  the  history  of  the  Trojan  war, 
■iiscovered  at  Bovillm  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
k7th  century,  which  is  given  by  Fabretti,  Syntagma 
I*  Column.  Trajani,  p.  31ft. 


•BROMOS  (/Jpu/iof  or  ppo/ioc),  a  plant,  which 
Dierbach  makes  to  be  the  Avena  saliva,  "  Oats." 
Stackhouse,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the  Secale 
Cerealt,  and  Sprengel  of  the  Avena  fatua,  or  "  wild 
Oats." 

BRONZE  (xatooc,  as),  a  compound  of  copper 
and  tin.  Other  metals  are  sometimes  combined 
with  the  above ;  but  the  most  ancient  bronzes, 
properly  so  called,  are  found  to  consist  of  those  two 
ingredients.    In  the  article  on  iEs,  some  farther 

1.  (De  BeU.  Gall.,  iv.,  17.)-2.  (iii.,  7.)— 3.  (viii.,  4,  8.)— 4. 
430,)— 5.  (1.  c.)— 6.  (Floras,  iii.,  5.)— 7  (Vitg.,  Ma.,  I., 
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particulars  are  supplied  respecting  the  diffeient  com 
positions  of  bronze  and  brass.  Th'!  distinctive  term* 
should  always  be  observed  in  speaking  of  these 
substances,  on  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  m  has 
led  to  great  error  and  confusion  in  describing  work* 
of  art 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  remote  anti- 
quity of  metallurgy ;  though  at  what  precise  period 
the  various  metals  were  known,  in  what  order  they 
were  discovered,  and  by  what  processes  extracted 
— either  simply,  or  by  reducing  their  ores  when  they 
were  found  in  that  state,  there  are  no  satisfactory 
means  of  judging.  In  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  ol 
the  book  of  Job  we  read,  "  Surely  there  is  a  vein 
for  the  silver,  and  a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine 
it.  Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  brass  (cop- 
per) is  molten  out  of  the  stone."  This  passage, 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  supported  as  it  is  by  various 
intimations  throughout  the  Pentateuch,  shows  that 
at  this  early  period  greater  advances  had  been  made 
in  mining  and  the  metallurgic  arts  than  is  usually 
supposed.  There  is  the  same  dearth  of  exact  in- 
formation on  the  practice  of  the  metal-founders  and 
workers  of  the  archaic  ages,  even  after  the  different 
substances  were  known,  and  objects  of  imitative 
art  had  been  executed  in  them. 

The  most  ancient  Greek  bronzes  extant  are  com 
posed  simply  of  copper  and  tin ;  and  it  is  remarka 
ble  how  nearly  the  relative  proportions  of  the  met 
als  agree  in  all  the  specimens  that  have  been  ana- 
lyzed. Some  bronze  nails  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae  ;  some  ancient  coini 
of  Corinth  ;  a  very  ancient  Greek  helmet,  on  which 
is  a  boustrophedon  inscription,  now  in  the  British 
Museum ;  portions  of  the  breastplates  of  a  piece  of 
armour  called  the  Bronzes  of  Siris,  also  preserved 
in  our  national  collection ;  and  an  antique  sworf 
found  in  France,  produced  in  100  parts, 
87  43  and  88  copper 
13  53  and  12  tin 
9996  100 
At  a  later  period  than  that  to  which  some  of  the 
above  works  may  be  referred,  the  composition  ©f 
bronze  seems  to  have  been  a  subject  to  which  the 
greatest  attention  was  paid ;  and  the  addition  of  a 
variety  of  metals  seems  to  have  been  made  to  th« 
original  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  combinatud  «t 
copper  and  tin.  The  few  writers  on  art  whose 
evidence  has  reached  our  times,  make  particular 
mention  of  certain  of  these  bronzes,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  changes  they  underwent  by  the 
introduction  of  novel  elements,  were  still  ranked 
under  the  words  ^oA/t6f  and  as.  That  which  ap- 
pears to  have  held  the  first  place  in  the  estimation 
of  the  ancients  was  the  as  Corinthiacum,  which 
some  pretended  was  an  alloy  made  accidentally,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  melting  and  running  to- 
gether of  various  metals  (especially  gold  and  bronze), 
at  the  burning  of  CoriMh  by  Lucius  Mummius, 
about  146  B.C.  This  account  is  obviously  incor- 
rect, as  some  of  the  artists  whose  productions  are 
mentioned  as  composed  of  this  highly  valued  metal 
lived  long  before  the  evnt  alluded  to.  Pliny1  par- 
ticularizes three  classes  of  the  Corinthian  bronze. 
The  first,  he  says,  was  white  (candidum),  the  greatei 
proportion  of  silver  that  was  employed  in  its  com 
position  giving  it  a  light  colour.  In  the  second  sort 
or  quality  gold  was  introduced,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  impart  to  the  mixture  a  strong  yellow  or 
gold  tint.  The  third  was  composed  of  equal  pro- 
portions  of  the  different  metals.  Tl  e  next  bronze 
of  note  among  the  ancient  Greek  sculptors  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  hepaiizon,  which  it  seem! 
it  acquired  from  its  colour,  which  bore  some  resem 
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•Lance  to  that  of  the  liver  (fjnap).  Pliny  says  it  was 
inferior  to  thu  Corinthian  bronze,  but  was  greatly 
preferred  to  the  mixtures  of  Delos  and  iEgina, 
which  for  a  long  period  had  a  high  reputation,  and 
weie  much  sought  after.  The  colour  of  the  bronze 
■sailed  hepatizon  must  have  been  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  cinque  cento  bronzes — a  dull,  reddish  brown. 
The  next  ancient  bronze  in  order  of  celebrity  seems 
to  have  been  the  as  Deliacum.  Its  reputation  was 
so  great  that  the  island  of  Delos  became  the  mart 
to  which  all  who  required  works  of  art  in  metal 
crowded,  and  led,  in  time,  to  the  establishment  there 
of  some  of  the  greatest  artists  of  antiquity.  Next 
to  the  Delian,  or,  rather,  in  competition  with  it,  the 
tu  Mgineticum  was  esteemed.  We  are  told  that 
no  metal  was  produced  naturally  in  vEgina,  but  the 
founders  and  artists  there  were  so  skilful  in  their 
composition  of  bronze,  that  the  island  acquired 
great  celebrity  on  tuat  account.  Two  of  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  sculptors  of  ancient  times, 
Myron  and  Polycletus,  contemporaries  of  Phidias, 
not  only  showed  their  rivalry  in  producing  the  finest 
works  of  art,  but  also  in  the  choice  of  the  bronze 
they  used.  Myron,  we  are  informed,  always  pre- 
ferred the  Delian,  while  Polycletus  adopted  the 
^Eginetan  mixture — emulatio  autem  et  in  materia  fuit.1 
Fiom  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  this  far-famed  Delian  bronze  was  of  a  light 
and  somewhat  sickly  tint.'  Plutarch  says  that  in 
his  time  its  composition  was  unknown. 

Of  some  of  the  other  bronzes  enumerated  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  little  or  nothing  is  known 
beyond  the  titles.  Three  of  these  are  the  as  De- 
monnesium,*  the  as  nigrum,*  and  the  Tartessian 
kronze  (Taprriaotoc  xo>.k6c)  mentioned  by  Pausanias.* 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  mixtures  of  metals, 
it  may  be  right  to  allude  to  a  composition  mentioned 
by  Puny*  under  the  title  of  auriehalcum,  written  also 
enchalcum,  which  some  writers  have  supposed  was 
an  established  bronze  composed  of  gold  and  bronze, 
or,  at  least,  of  gold  and  copper.  It  is  possible  there 
may  have  been  a  factitious  substance  so  designa- 
ted ;  but  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  appears  to 
be  mountain-metal,  from  the  Greek  words  ovpoc  or 
6poc,  a  mountain,  and  xaAK°c  '■  an(^  tne  accidental 
similarity  of  sour.i  has  doubtless  led  modern  wri- 
ters into  error  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  first 
two  syllables,  and  into  the  belief  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  designate  the  combination  of  the  two 
metals  alluded  to.  Reference  to  the  passage  in 
Pliny  will  make  this  clear  to  the  reader.  He  says 
distinctly  it  was  not  found  in  his  time,  the  mines 
which  produced  it  being  exhausted. 

Although,  strictly  speaking,  it  does  not  belong  to 
OL-  subject,  a  mixture,  which  was  employed  and 
zina  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  place.  It  was  called  clcctrum,  and  was  com- 
posed of  gold  and  stiver  in  certain  proportions.  It 
was,  in  all  probability,  only  used  for  extraordinary 
purposes.  Thus  Helen  is  said  to  have  dedicated,  in 
the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Lindus,  a  cup  made  of 
tltctrum,  of  the  exact  size  and  form  of  one  of  her 

Own  breasts  (Minerva  lemplum  babel  Lindas  

m  quo  Helena  sacravit  calicem  ez  electro.  Adjir.it 
kittona,  mamma  sua  mensural). 

The  ancients  were  partial  to  polychromic  sculp- 
ture, as  is  evident  from  the  variety  of  colours  and 
materials  they  employed  even  in  the  best  period  of 
Greek  art,  namely,  the  age  of  Pericles,  when  Phid- 
ias, Ageladas,  Myron,  Polycletus,  Alcamencs,  and 
Pythagoras,  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  glory.  This 
taste  was  carried  into  metal-works,  and  seems,  if 


1.  (Plin  ,  H.  N.,  xxirf~,%)—1-  {Vut.  Qaatremtre  ilo  Quinry, 
Jupiter  Olympien.— Plat.,  De  Pyth.  Onic.)— 3.  (Pollux— II.- 
irch.)— A.  (PhilMtrnt.)— S.  M„  10,  I,  2.)— «.  (II.  N.,  imv.,2.) 
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the  accounts  that  havo  been  brought  down  to  us  aie 
to  be  credited,  to  have  existed  in  very  early  times 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  genuineness  of 
the  passage  in  Homer  in  which  mention  r  made  o. 
the  shield  of  Achilles.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to 
state,  that  in  one  of  its  compartments,  oxen,  sheep, 
and  various  other  objects  were  represented,  and 
that  they  were  distinguished  by  variety  of  colour* 
Pliny1  says  that  the  artist  Aristonidas  made  a  sta. 
ue  of  Athamas,  in  which  he  proposed  to  himself  tht 
difficult  task  of  producing  the  effect  of  shame,  o 
blushing,  by  using  a  mixture  of  iron  with  the  bronz* 
in  which  the  work  was  executed  (AZs  ferrumqut 
miscuit,  ut  rubigine  ejus  per  nitorem  oris  retucenit 
exprimeretur  verecundia  rubor).  Plutarch  tells  Ui 
that  a  statuary  called  Silanio  or  Silanion  made 
statue  of  Jocasta  dying,  and  so  composed  his  met 
als  that  a  pallid  appearance  or  complexion  was  pro- 
duced. This,  it  is  said,  was  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  silver.  Callistratus  speaks  of  a  statue 
of  Cupid  by  Praxiteles,  and  another  of  Occasion 
(Kaipoc),  represented  under  the  form  of  a  youth  ; 
also  one  of  Bacchus  by  Praxiteles ;  all  of  which 
were  remarkable  for  the  colour  of  the  bronze  imi- 
tating the  appearance  of  nature.  A  bronze  relievo 
of  the  battle  of  Alexander  and  Porus  is  also  refer- 
red to  for  its  truth  of  effect,  produced  by  the  blend 
ing  of  colours,  and  which  rendered  it  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  finest  pictures 

With  the  very  limited  data  we  possess,  it  is  im- 
possible to  offer  much  conjecture  upon  these  state 
ments,  or  to  say  how  much  or  how  little  they  are 
to  be  relied  upon.  Some  of  the  accounts  are  most 
probably  inventions  of  the  fancy ;  some  of  them 
may  be  founded  on  facts  greatly  overcharged,  the 
effects  described  being  produced  by  overlaying  the 
metal  with  colour,  or  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  by 
what  is  now  called  plating.  A  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  metal,  and  the  processes  of 
founding,  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  cf 
the  impracticability  of  effecting  (at  least  by  melting 
the  materials  together,  and  so  producing  variety  o? 
tints)  what  it  is  pretended  was  done  in  some  of  the 
instances  referred  to. 

The  earliest  mode  of  working  in  metal  among  the 
Greeks  seems  to  have  been  with  the  hammer  ;  by 
beating  out  lumps  of  the  material  into  the  form  pro- 
posed, and  afterward  fitting  the  pieces  together  by 
means  of  pins  or  keys.  It  was  called  o^vpij^arov, 
from  o<tivpa,  a  hammer.  Pausanias*  describes  this 
process  in  speaking  of  a  very  ancient  statue  of  Ju- 
piter at  Sparta,  the  work  of  Learchus  of  Rhegium 
With  respect  to  its  supposed  antiquity,  Pausaniat 
can  only  mean  that  it  was  very  ancient,  and  of  the 
archaic  style  of  art.  The  term  sphurelata  is  used 
by  Diodorus  Siculus  in  describing  some  very  ancient 
works  which  are  said  to  have  decorated  the  cele- 
brated gardens  and  palace  of  Ninus  and  SemiramiH 
at  Babylon.  Pliny'  mentions  a  statue  of  Diana 
A  n  ait  is  worked  in  the  same  way  ;  and,  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  of  solid  hammer-work, 
he  uses  two  expressions  to  convey  his  meaning. 
The  statue  was  of  gold,  and  the  passage  describing 
it  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  :  "  Aurea  statu* 
prima  nulla  inanitaic,  ct  antcquam  ez  are  ahqua  illo 
mrvlo  fierel  quam  vacant  hotosphyraton,  in  templo 
Anailidis  postta  iidtnr.n  A  statue  of  Dionysius  bf 
Onassimedes,  of  solid  bronze,  is  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias* as  existing  at  Thebes  in  his  time.  The 
next  mode,  among  the  Greeks,  of  executing  metal- 
works  seems  to  have  been  by  plating  upon  a  nu- 
cleus, or  general  form,  of  wood :  a  practice  which 
was  employed  also  by  the  Egyptians,  as  is  pro»t*j 
by  a  specimen  of  their  ait  preserved  in  the  British 
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Museum  The  subject  is  a  small  head  ot  Osuia 
snd  ttoe  wood  is  still  remaining  within  the  metal. 
It  is  probable  that  the  terms  holospkyraton  and  sphy- 
TtUon  were  intended  to  designate  the  two  modes  of 
hammer-work ;  the  firsj;  on  a  solid  mass,  and  the 
other  hammering  out  plates. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  at  what  date 
the  casting  of  metal  was  introduced.  That  it  was 
krtotvrj  at  a  very  early  period  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
although  it  may  not  have  been  exercised  by  statua- 
ries in  European  Greece  till  a  comparatively  late 
date.  The  art  of  founding  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes  or  stages.  The  first  is  the  simple 
melting  of  metals ;  the  second,  casting  the  fused 
metals  into  prepared  forms  or  moulds ;  and  the 
third,  casting  into  a  mould,  with  a  core  or  internal 
nucleus,  by  which  the  metal  may  be  preserved  of  a 
determined  thickness.  The  first  stage  must  have 
been  known  at  a  period  of  which  we  have  no  record 
beyond  that  intimation  especially  alluded  to  in  Job, 
which  establishes  the  fact  that  some  of  the  process- 
es of  metallurgy  were  well  known  when  that  book 
was  composed.  The  earliest  works  of  art  described 
as  of  hammer- work  were  probably  executed  in 
lumps  of  metal  that  had  already  undergone  this 
simple  preparation.  The  casting  of  metal  inio 
moulds  must  also  have  been  practised  very  early. 
There  are  no  means  of  knowing  of  what  material 
or  composition  the  forms  or  moulds  were  made,  but 
in  all  probability  clay  (dried,  and  then  perhaps 
baked)  was  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  a  spot  where  clay  abounded  having 
been  chosen  for  the  founding  of  the  bronze  works 
for  the  Temple  of  Solomon  supports  this  supposi- 
tion. Of  course,  all  the  earliest  works  produced  in 
this  stage  of  the  art  must  have  been  solid.  The 
third  process,  that  of  casting  into  a  mould  with  a 
core,  was  an  important  step  in  the  statuary's  art. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  record  of  the  time,  nor  of 
the  mode  in  which  this  was  effected  by  the  ancients, 
unless  we  consider  the  statements  of  Pausanias  of 
sufficient  authority  for  the  date  of  the  various  dis- 
coveries among  the  Greeks.  His  account  would 
imply  that  the  art  of  casting  was  not  known  before 
the  time  of  Theodorus  of  Samos,  who  probably  lived 
between  eight  and  seven  hundred  years  before  our 
era.1  Herodotus,*  Pliny,'  and  Pausanias  make 
honourable  mention  of  Rhcecus  and  Theodorus. 
Pausanias  says4  that  they  first  invented  casting  in 
bronze  (duxcav  xa^icbv  /cat  ayd\fiaTa  exwevoav-ro). 
Pliny,  who  seems  to  have  written  down  whatever 
he  heard,  says,5  "  In  Sumo  primos  omnium  '  plasti- 
ctri  invenisst  Rkozcum  et  Theodorum ;"  but  he  proves 
the  incorrectness  of  this  statement  by  recording 
an  instance  of  the  proficiency  of  Theodorus  in  his 
art,  when  he  says  "He  cast  a  bronze  statue  of 
himself,  holding  in  one  hand  a  file  (in  allusion, 
probably,  to  his  profession),  and  in  the  other  a  quad- 
riga of  such  small  dimensions  that  a  fly  might 
cover  it  with  its  wings :"  an  example  of  practical 
skill  that  at  once  places  him  in  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced rank  in  his  art  than  the  inventor  of  its  first 
Hnd  most  simple  process  coujd  have  attained. 

Ths  ancients  used  something  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  a  solder  for  fastening  the  different  pieces 
of  metal  together;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  term  KoWnaic  means  a  solder  or  only 
\  »ixicies  of  glue.  Pausanias  distinctly  speaks  of  it 
&s  something  different  from  nails  or  cramps,  and 
gives  us  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Glaucus  of  Chios. 
He  is  speaking  of  a  vase  of  iron,  which  he  says  was 

the  work  TXamov  roii  Xt'ou,  oidrjpov  KoXKrjaiv 

ivdodc  Evpovroc  hovt)  6i  t)  KoXla  avvixei  re,  ml 
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ioTtv  abrn  ry  oidi/py  6eap.de.1  Plmy,  in  like  man  net 
speaks  of  a  solder  under  the  title  of  plumbum  argett 
tarium.1  Many  of  the  works  in  the  British  Muse- 
um, as  well  as  in  other  collections,  show  the  points 
of  junction  of  the  various  pieces  of  which  the  ob- 
jects are  composed ;  but  how  they  were  fastened 
together  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  the  rust  that  has  ac 

I  cumulated,  both  within  and  without,  quite  pieolo 
ding  the  possibility  of  minute  and  satisfactory  ei 
amination.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  fit 
ted  together  somewhat  in  the  manner  called  dove 

'  tailing,  and  then  pinned ;  but  whether  they  were 
then  soldered,  or  merely  beaten  together  with  the 
hammer,  and  then  worked  over  to  make  the  surface 
entire,  cannot  be  determined.  The  modern  practice 
of  burning  the  parts  together  seems,  as  far  as  there 
are  opportunities  of  judging,  to  have  been  quite  un- 
known to  the  ancients. 

The  finest  collection  of  ancient  bronzes  is  in  the 
Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples.  They  have  been  found 
chiefly  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
and  among  them  are  some  examples  of  great  skill 
and  beauty.  A  few  of  the  heads  offer  peculiarities 
in  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  the  small  corkscrew 
curls,  and  the  ends  of  the  beards  being  formed  ol 
separate  pieces  of  metal  fastened  on.  Several  oi 
the  statues  have  the  eyes  of  paste  and  of  stones, 
or  sometimes  of  a  different  metal  from  the  material 
of  the  rest  of  the  work.  Silver  was  often  united 
with  bronze.  Cicero  mentions  a  statue  of  Apoilo 
mneus,  cujus  in  femore  litterulis  minutis  argenteis  no- 
men  Myronis  erat  inscriptum."*  In  a  bronze  statue 
of  a  youth,  in  the  collection  at  Paris,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Greek  inscription  in  silver  letters.  1  hey 
are  inserted  into  the  left  foot.  The  Museo  Borbon- 
ico possesses  some  examples  of  inlaid  silver-work. 
There  are  also  instances  of  it  in  the  collection  or1 
bronzes  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  names  of  few  sculptors,  or,  rather,  statuaries 
of  celebrity,  have  reached  us  who  were  not  chiefly 
distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  their  works  in 
bronze.  Theodorus  of  Samos  has  already  been 
mentioned  ;  Gitiadas  of  Sparta  and  Glaucias  of 
^Egina  may  be  added  as  holding  an  eminent  place 
among  the  earlier  artists  in  bronze.  A  list  of  the 
statuaries  of  Greece  who  excelled  in  works  in  met 
al  would  almost  be  a  history  of  sculpture.  It  wil 
be  enough  to  state  that.  Ageladas,  the  master  of 
Phidias,  Phidias,  Alcamenes,  Agoracritus,  Polycle- 
tus,  Myron,  Praxiteles,  and  Lysippus  exercised, 
and  contributed  to  bring  to  perfection,  this  branch 
of  art.  Bronze-casting  seems  to  have  declined  in 
Greece  soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
about  330  B.C.  The  accounts  given  of  the  number 
of  works  executed  about  that  period  almost  exceed 
belief.  Lysippus  alone  is  said,  according  to  Pliny, 
to  have  produced  above  600,  or,  according  to  anoth- 
er reading,  above  1500. 4 

The  Romans  were  never  distinguished  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  design  ;  and,  when  statues 
were  required  by  them  in  the  earlier  period  of  their 
history,  they  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Etrus- 
can artists.  Afterward,  as  their  empire  was  ex- 
tended, the  city  was  filled  with  the  works  of  the 
best  schools  of  Greece,  and  numbers  of  artists  of 
that  country,  n  >  longer  able  to  find  employment  at 
home,  established  themselves  in  the  capital  of  the 
West.  Zenodorus  is  said  to  have  executed  some 
magnificent  works  in  the  time  of  Nero ;  and  the  re- 
mains of  art  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the 
Antonines,  prove  that  artists  of  great  skill  were  liv- 
ing at  the  date  of  those  emperors.    Many  of  the 


1.  (x.,  16,  t)  1. — Compare  Herodotus,  i.,  25  .  who  speaku  of 
inoKptiTriptdiov  ciSijpcov  KoWr/rdv.) — 2.  (H  .  N.,  xxxiv  ,  17.)— Jl 
(Verr.,  iv.,  43.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  17.-  SffliR,  Cat.  A* 
tif.,  8.  v  I-ysiDDP"-! 
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examples  ol  onmze  works  that  have  reached  us  ex- 
hibit signs  of  having  been  gilt,  and  the  writers  ol 
antiquity  refer  occasionally  to  the  practice.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  employed  till  taste  bad  much 
deteriorated;  probably  when  the  value  and  rich- 
ness of  the  material  were  more  highly  estimated 
than  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  Nero 
commanded  a  statue  of  Alexander,  the  work  of  Ly- 
Bippus,  to  be  gilt ;  but  Pliny1  tells  us  it  was  found 
to  injure  the  beauty  and  effect  of  the  work,  and  the 
?old  was  removed. 

The  greatest  destruction,  at  one  time,  of  ancient 
works  of  art  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  collection  of  statues  had 
been  made  with  great  care,  and  their  number  had 
accumulated  to  an  amount  which  seems  quite  sur- 
prising when  it  is  considered  how  long  a  time  bad 
elapsed  since  art  had  been  encouraged  or  protected. 
At  the  period  alluded  to  we  are  told  that  some  of 
the  finest  works  of  the  ancient  masters  were  pur- 
posely destroyed ;  either  in  mere  wantonness,  or 
with  the  view  of  turning  the  material  into  money, 
or  for  sale  to  the  metal  founders  lor  the  value  of 
the  bronze.  Among  the  few  works  saved  from  this 
devastation  are  the  celebrated  bronze  horses  which 
now  decorate  the  exteiior  of  St.  Mark's  Church  at 
Venice.  They  have  been  ascribed,  but  without  suf- 
ficient authority,  to  Lysippus. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  subject  of  metal- work- 
ing, it  may  be  right  to  add  a  few  words  upon  toreutic 
art  (roptvTLKri).  From  the  difference  of  opinion 
that  exists  among  antiquaries  and  scholars,  it  is 
easier  to  say  what  it  is  not  than  what  it  is.  Some 
believe  it  to  be  equivalent  to  the  cadatura  of  the 
Latins,  which  seems  to  mean  chasing.  Others  sup- 
pose it  means  the  art  of  turning,  from  rdpvoc  :  and 
others  think  it  applies  to  works  in  relievo,  from  to- 
poc,  clear,  distinct.  Some  believe  it  is  the  art  of 
uniting  twu  or  more  metals ;  and  others,  that  it  is  the 
union  of  metal  with  any  other  material.  Millingen, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  such  subjects, 
says.  "The  art  of  working  the  precious  metals  ei- 
ther separately,  or  uniting  them  with  other  substan- 
ces, was  called  toreutici.  It  was  known  at  a  very 
early  epoch,  as  may  In:  inferred  from  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  the  ark  of  Cypselus,  and  other  productions 
of  the  kind."1  There  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of 
work,  noticed  by  the  above  writer,  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  not  cast,  but  consists  of  very  thin 
laminated  plates  of  silver,  beaten  or  punched  out, 
and  chased.  The  relief  is  bold,  and  the  accessories 
are  of  sheet  gold,  overlaid. 

♦BRUCUS  or  BRUCHUS  (ppovnoc,  PpovXoc),  a 
very  formidable  species  of  locust,  described  by  The- 
ophrastus'  as  the  most  destructive  of  their  kind 
The  term,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  well  defined  by  the  Greek  writers.*  The  Hni- 
chut  in  the  Linniean  system  is  an  insect  that  com- 
mits great  ravages  on  the  different  grains  ol  the  ma- 
jority of  leguminous  plants,  and  of  some  kernel 
fruits,  and  particularly  on  beans,  lentils,  vetches, 
and  pease.'  The  fipovxoc  of  the  ancients  appears 
to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Cosnit  of  Pliny  and 
Festus.' 

•BRYON  (ppvov),  a  term  used  in  a  variety  of 
senses:  1.  As  applied  to  the  germe  of  a  flower  by 
Theophrastus  7  2.  To  the  male  Catkins  by  the  same 
writer.*  3.  To  the  flowers  or  coroll*  by  thr  same,* 
tad  ilso  by  Nicander.14  4.  To  the  sea-alga'  by  Tin - 

I.  (II.  N.,  xxiit..  It),  v  8.)— 2.  (Milliwtun,  Ann  load.  Monu- 
ment*, pi.  xiv. — Wincknlinkiin,  Slona  delle  Artt  del  DlMffno. — 
Qoalremere  de  Quincy,  Jup.  Olymp.) — 3.  (De  Animal,  rep .anp ., 
v  4,  p.  833,  ed.  Schneid.)— 4.  (Adam*,  Append.,  i.  v.)— •'>  [drip 
«th'a  Caner.Tol.  it.,  p.  64.) — 6.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,ixx.,  li.-F.-.t.. 
t  y.) — 7.  (H  P.,  i.,  1.) — 3.  (H  P.,  i.,  2.) — 9.  <H.  P,  if.  7.1— 
0   (Therar    •  ,  71. > 


ophrastos.1  6.  To  the  l/*n£a  by  Dio&coridet,Galeri 
and  Paulus  ^Egineta.s  The  term  Usnea  is  borrow 
ed  from  the  Arabian  medical  authors,  and  apphed 
to  a  genus  of  Lichens.  6.  To  the  grape  of  the 
white  poplar.'    7.  To  a  kind  of  shrub  like  lettuce.' 

•BRYONIA  (fipvuvia),  a  species  of  wild  vine, 
Bryony.  The  name  fipvuvia  was  applied  to  two 
kinds  of  vine,  the  ufineiuoc  Xevnti,  or  white  vine  (ths 
Bryonia  alba  of  Pliny),  and  the  afineloc  /uXatva,  01 
black  vine  (Bryonia  nigra).  The  term,  however,  it 
more  properly  applied  to  the  latter  of  the  two.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  Tatnus  Communis,  L.* 

*BU'BALIS  or  BU'BALUS  (J3ov6aXtc  or  oc\  L 
names  first  applied  by  Aristotle6  and  his  successor! 
to  a  species  of  Antelope,  most  probably  the  Stag- 
like Antelope.  "  How  these  writers,"  observes 
Lieutenant-colonel  Smith,  "came  to  designate  such 
an  animal  by  an  appellation  which  is  symphonic 
with  that  of  the  Buffalo  in  all  the  dialects  of  North- 
ern and  Central  Asia,  cannot  be  explained  but  by 
the  supposition  that  Aristotle  gave  that  name  in 
consequence  of  some  imperfect  information  which 
he  may  have  obtained  on  this  subject  through  the 
Macedonian  invaders  of  Eastern  Persia.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  those 
animals  of  a  large  size  that  used,  until  of  late,  to  be 
clas  jed  with  the  antelope,  the  more  equivocal  char- 
acteristic approximates  them  to  the  Bovine  nearly 
as  much  as  to  the  Caprine  nature.  Hence  the  nat- 
uralists of  the  present  day  ha-e  found  it  necessary 
to  interpose  a  new  genus,  thp  characters  of  which 
should  embrace  the  evanescent  distinctions  of  Al- 
telope,  Capra,  and  Ovis,  together  with  the  incipient 
characters  which  show  the  approximation  to  Bos. 
This  is  the  Genus  Damalis.  The  native  names  ol 
the  animals  thus  generically  separated,  import  that 
they  are  considered  distinct  from  the  Antelope  in 
their  own  countries  ;  and  although  no  great  stress 
should  usually  be  laid  upon  local  names,  yet  it  would 
be  treating  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
resident  nations  with  an  indiscriminating  indiffer- 
ence, if,  upon  inquiry,  it  should  he  found  that,  from 
the  earliest  antiquity  to  the  present  time,  every  peo- 
ple who  have  intimate  knowledge  of  the  animals 
under  consideration  should  agree  in  bestowing  ono 
generical  designation  upon  them,  and  yet  that  such 
designation  should  be  rejected  by  systematic  wri- 
ters for  one  less  analogous.  Such,  however,  is  the 
case  with  the  groups  of  animals  before  us.  which, 
whether  they  be  Indian  or  African,  have  in  their  lo- 
cal names  either  something  that  shows  their  separ- 
ation from  Antelope,  or,  what  is  more  common,  a 
generic  indication,  which  proves  them  to  he  regard- 
ed as  more  nearly  allied  to  Bos  than  to  Capra 
Where  the  Persian,  Arabo-Indee,  and  Eastern  and 
Western  Arabic  are  concerned,  it  appears  that  all 
the  species  we  are  about  to  enumerate  will  be  found 
designated  by  the  generical  word  Ghau,  '  ox'  or 
'cow;'  Bakr,  'oxen.'  'cows,'  in  the  Arabic,  or 
Bakrah  in  the  Persian.  The  appellation  g  ven  by 
Aristotle  may,  after  these  remarks,  be  easily  traced 
to  its  source."7 

•TI.  The  Buffalo  '•The  name  Bubalm  is  assert- 
ed to  have  been  transferred  from  the  Antelope  Bu- 
bulis  of  authors  (Genus  Damtdis)  to  the  animals  of 
the  Mni I, i n I  group,  dining  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  is  true,  as  Buffon  maintains, 
that  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Oppian  did  not  know  the 
Bullalo  by  the  name  of  UuLalis,  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that,  in  ihe  age  of  Martial."  this  name  waa 
vaguely  applied  even  to  the  Urus,  auu,  consequent 


1.  (II.  P.,  it.,  6.)— 2.  (Dioecur.,  L,  10.— Calen,  De  Sintpl.,  ri 
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ly,  that  the  tulgar  were  already  familiarized  with 
it  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Flavian  line.  Now 
the  Bubalis  of  Aristotle  must  have  been  a  rare  ani- 
saal,  which  certainly  bore  no  such  Greek  name  in 
its  native  regions,  and  therefore  the  word  itself 
originated  and  became  common  in  some  other  way. 
The  learned  among  the  ancients  were  as  liable  to 
misapply  appellations  of  strange  animals  as  the  mod- 
erns, and  the  Arachosian  oxen  of  Aristotle  may 
have  been  known  to  the  Greek  soldiers  of  Alexan- 
der by  another  name  ;  indeed,  by  the  name  which 
it  appears  the  Buffalo  bore  among  the  northern  na- 
tions of  Central  Asia  from  the  earliest  periods ;  a 
name  which,  although  it  has  the  sound  of  a  Greek 
compound,  is  nevertheless  of  genuine  Turanian  ori- 
gin. It  is  composed  of  the  syllable  Bu,  '  ox,'  join- 
ed to  a  distinctive  epithet.  Taking  the  Tartaric  to 
be  the  root,  we  find  that  nearly  all  the  dialects  of 
ancient  Turan,  Cheen,  and  the  posterior  Sclavonic, 
lesignate  both  the  Buffalo  and  the  Bull  by  the  words 
Busan,  Buka,  Busum,  Buja,  Buha,  Bucha,  Buga, 
Bujan.  Buwol  is  the  modern  Russian,  Bawol  the 
Polish,  Buwol  Bohemian,  and  Bial  Hungarian.  In 
most  of  the  countries  where  the  above  dialects  are 
spoken,  the  Buffalo  is  nearly  as  common  as  the  do- 
mestic ox,  and,  moreover,  some  of  these  dialects 
were  spoken  by  the  very  nations  who  introduced 
the  animal  into  Western  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 
From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject, 
the  presumption  will  be  found  to  be  fairly  establish- 
ed, that  the  nations  who  invaded  the  Roman  and 
Byzantine  empires  brought  with  them  the  very  an- 
imal whose  name  had  reached  Europe,  perhaps  by 
means  of  the  Greek  followers  of  the  Seleucian  dy- 
nasty, and  that  the  word  Bubalis  is  the  true  name 
of  the  Buffalo,  as  clearly  as  Urus  and  Bison  are  de- 
rived from  the  Teutonic  Aurochs  ( Uroks)  and  Wiz- 
tnd.  Aristotle  and  others  evidently  knew  the  Buf- 
falo (fioec  aypLoi  iv  'Apaxwroig,  Bos  Indicus,  or  Ara- 
rhosia a  Ox).  It  is  described  as  differing  from  the 
Dx  as  the  Wild  Boar  does  from  the  Hog ;  to  be 
Slack,  powerful,  with  the  nose  turned  up,  and  the 
korns  bent  outward.  In  that  period,  the  species 
was  not  found  farther  west  than  Northeastern  Per- 
sia. Paul  Warnefried,  surnamed  Diaconus,  fixes 
the  appearance  of  Buffaloes  in  Italy  in  the  reign  of 
Aigilulf,  or  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  that  is, 
'n  the  year  596.  But  we  may  reasonably  look  for 
eneir  appearance  in  the  east  of  Europe  to  an  earlier 
date.  If  the  myriads  of  Attila's  forces  drawn  out 
of  Eastern  and  Central  Asia,  were  supported  by 
droves  of  cattle  bearing  grain  (buck-weed),  as  is 
still  done  with  buffaloes  in  common  trade,  and  by 
the  nomad  equestrian  nations,  who  lead  or  follow 
these  animals  in  their  native  regions,  there  is  no 
reason  for  us  to  conclude  that  the  Arachosian  Buf- 
falo was  not  in  their  herds ;  or  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  power  of  the  Huns  did  not  extend  into  the 
northern  provinces  of  Persia  or  Chorasmia,  the 
Avars  and  Bulgarians  may  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
ductors of  that  species  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
Thrace,  and  Illyricum.  This  was  probably  during 
the  reign  of  Marcian,  or  about  453,  and  the  subse- 
quent introduction  of  the  animals  into  Italy  might 
result  from  causes  not  connected  with  the  migra- 
tions of  barbarians."1 

•BUBO,  the  Horned  Owl.    (Vid  Glaux.) 

BUCCINA  (PvudvTi),  a  kind  of  horn-trumpet,  an- 
ciently made  out  of  a  shell.  It  is  thus  happily  de- 
scribed Vy  Ovid  : 

"  Cava  buccina  sumitur  Mi 
Tortilis,  in  latum  qua:  turbine  crescit  ab  imo  : 
Buccina,  qua:  in  medio  concepit  ut  aira  ponto, 
Littoia  voce  replet  sub  utroque  jacentia  Ptiabo."3 


I.  (Smith  in  f'riffith'»  Cuvier, vol. iv., p. 378,  seqq.) — 2.  (Met., 
,  835., 
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The  musical  instrument  buecinu  nearlv  resemble 
in  shape  the  shell  buccinum,  and,  like  it,  might  al 
most  be  described  from  the  above  lines  (in  the  Ian. 
guage  of  conchologists)  as  spiral  and  gibbous.  The 
two  drawings  in  the  annexed  woodcut  agree  with 
this  account.  In  the  first,  taken  from  a  frieze,-  th« 
buccina  is  curved  for  the  convenience  of  the  per- 
former, with  a  very  wide  mouth,  to  diffuse  and  ia- 
crease  the  sound.  In  the  next,  a  copy  of  an  ancient 
sculpture  taken  from  Blanchini's  work,1  it  still  re- 
tains the  original  form  of  the  shell.    According  tft 


Hyginus,3  the  buccina  was  invented  by  Tyrrhenua, 
a  son  of  Hercules,  which,  if  the  tradition  were  of 
any  value,  would  refer  this,  as  well  as  many  other 
musical  instruments  in  use  among  the  Romans,  to 
an  Etruscan  origin.  Propertius*  testifies  to  its  be- 
ing a  very  ancient  instrument.  Athenaeus5  men- 
tions a  kind  of  shell  callei  nfjpvt;  (according  to  Cas- 
aubon,  the  shell  of  the  murex),  probably  from  its 
sonorous  qualities. 

The  inscriptions  quoted  by  Bartholini*  seem  tc 
prove  that  the  buccina  was  distinct  from  the  cornu\ 
but  it  is  often  confounded  with  it.7  The  buccina 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
twisted  form  of  the  shell,  from  which  it  was  origi- 
nally made.  In  later  times  it  was  carved  fron> 
horn,  and  perhaps  from  wood  or  metal,  so  as  to  im 
itate  the  shelL 

The  buccina  was  chiefly  used  to  proclaim  the 
watches  of  the  day9  and  of  the  night,  hence  called 
buccina  prima,  secunda,  &c.9  It  was  also  blown  at 
funerals,  and  at  festive  entertainments  both  before 
sitting  down  to  table  and  after.10  Macrobius11  tella 
us  that  tritons  holding  buccina:  were  fixed  on  the 
roof  of  the  temple  of  Saturn. 

According  to  Festus,1"  buccina  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  QvKiavov,  a  word  not  found  in  the  lexicons, 
or,  as  others  say,  from  the  Hebrew  buk,  a  trumpet. 
Varro  considers  it  as  formed  by  Onomatopoeia  from 
bou,  in  allusion  to  its  sound.  It  is  more  probably 
derived  from  buccinum,  the  name  of  a  shellfish. 

The  sound  of  the  buccina  was  called  buccmus,  and 
the  nvieician  who  played  it  buccinator  (in  Greek  (J» 
KavT/Tr/c). 

♦BU'CERAS  (ftovKepac ),  the  herb  Fenugreek,  Trv 
gonella  fcenum  Grmcum.  The  name  is  derived  from 
pove,  "  an  ox,"  and  Ktpac,  "  a  horn,"  the  seed  re- 
sembling the  horn  of  an  ox.  Other  appellations  foi 
this  same  plant,  as  given  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny, 
are  telis,  carphos,  agoceras,  cera'itis,  lotus,  and  itasit. 
The  Roman  writer  gives  a  long  account  of  its  sev- 
eral uses  in  the  healing  art,  especially  in  female 
complaints.1' 

♦BUFO,  the  Toad.    (Vid.  Phrvnos.) 


1.  (Burner's  History  of  Mnsic,  rol.  i.,  pi  6.) — 2.  (De  Musicii 
Instrum.  Veterum,  p.  15,  pi.  2, 18.)— 3.  (Fab.,  273.) — 4.  (Eleg.. 
iv.,  1.)— 5.  (iii.,  p.  86.)— 6.  (De  Tibiis,  p.  226.)— 7.  (Mn.,  tu, 
519.)  — 8.  (Senec,  Thyest.,  798.)  —  9.  (Polyb.,  m.,  3. — Liv., 
xxvi.,  15.— Sil.  Hal.,  rii.,  154.— Propert.,  IV.,  iv.,  63.— Cic,  Pr» 
Muran.,  9.)— 10.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  it.,  30.)— 1 1.  (i.,  8.)— 12.  (».  t.) 
— 13.  (Theophrart.,  C.  P.,  t.,  13 ;  vi.,  14.— Dioiuor,  a.,  124.- 
Plin.,  H.  N.,  rriv..  ult  \ 


BULLA 

*BUULOSSA  and  BUGLOSSOS  (fiovyXuaaoc 
n  -ov),  the  herb  Bugloss  or  Ox-tongue,  deriving 
rt8  name  from  the  likeness  its  leaf  bears  to  the 
tongue  of  the  ox  (fioic,  "  an  ox,"  and  yXuooa,  "the 
tongue").  Owing  to  the  natural  resemblance  which 
fans  through  the  genera  of  Anchusa,  Borrago,  and 
Ly  cop  sis,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  exactly 
*o  what  genus  and  species  the  fiovy'kuoaoe  of  the 
ancients  should  be  referred.  Sitthorp  and  Spren- 
gei  prefer  the  Anchusa  Italica,  or  Italian  Alkanet.1 — 
fl.  The  Sole.    ,Vid.  Solea.) 

BULLA.,  a  circular  plate  or  boss  of  metal,  so  call- 
ed fron:  its  resemblance  in  form  to  a  bubble  floating 
upon  water.  Bright  studs  of  this  description  were 
usad  to  adorn  the  sword-belt  (aurea  bullis  cingulo  •* 
bullis  asper  ba'.teut').  Another  use  of  them  was  in 
doors,  the  pans  of  nhich  were  fastened  together  by 
brass-headed,  or  even  by  gold-headed  nails.4  The 
magnificent  bronze  doors  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome 
are  enriched  with  highly-ornamented  bosses,  some 
of  which  are  here  shown. 


The  golden  bosses  on  the  doors  of  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  at  Syracuse  were  remarkable  both  for  their 
number  and  their  weight.4 

We  most  frequently  read,  however,  of  bullae  as 
ornaments  worn  by  children  suspended  from  the 
neck,  and  especially  by  the  sons  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy.  Such  a  one  is  called  hares  bullatus  by 
JuTenal.'  His  bulla  was  made  of  thin  plates  of  gold. 
Its  usual  form  is  shown  in  the  annexed  ^voodcut, 
which  represents  a  fine  bulla  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  and  is  of  the  size  of  the  original. 


l"he  bulla  was  worn  by  children  of  both  sexes  for 
ornament,  as  a  token  oi  paternal  affection  and  a 
sign  of  high  birth  and,  as  it  was  given  to  infants, 
it  sometimes  served,  like  other  ornaments  or  play- 
things (err.pundia),  to  recognise  a  lost  child.*  Prob- 
tbly,  also,  it  contained  amulets.' 

Instead  of  the  bulla  of  gold,  boys  of  inferior  rank, 
(Deluding  the  children  of  freedmen,  wore  only  a 
piece  of  leather  (lorvm  r"  nodus  tantum  et  signum  dr. 
faupere  loro  ;11  libertinis  scortea1*). 


I.  (DioKor.,  it.,  150.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xit.,  8.)— 2.  (Vinr.,  JF.n., 
ii.,  159  )— S.  (Sid.  Apoll.,  Cum.  3.)— 4.  (Plain.,  Aim.,  II.,  iv., 
10.)-  5  (Cic,  Verr.,  II.,  it.,  58.)—*.  (Sat.,  xit.,  4.)— 7.  (Cic, 
T«rr,ll..  i.,  58.)— 8.  (Plant.,  Rud.,  IV.,  ir.,  127.)— S.  [Vfarrob., 
;,«.)— 10  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  l  ixiii.,  4.)— II.  (Jut.,  8at.,  ».,  lfii.) 
-  *4)  (Ajx^i  Pml  in  Cic,  I.  c) 


BUSTTJM. 

On  arriving  at  adolescence,  the  bulla  was  laid 
aside,  together  with  the  praetexta,  and  it  nas  often 
consecrated,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  Lares,  or  U 
some  divinity.1 

Valerius  Maximus*  mentions  a  statua  bullaia,  and 
examples  of  boys  represented  with  the  bulla  are  uot 
unfrequent  in  statues,  on  tombs,  and  in  other  works 
of  art.* 

*BUMAMMA,  a  kind  of  large  grape,  so  called  be- 
cause formed  and  swelling  out  like  an  udder  or  teat 
(from  fiov,  an  intensive  particle,  and  mamma,  "a 
dug"  or  "  breast").  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  is 
Bumastus,  f3ovfiaoToc,  from  pov,  and  fiaoroc,  "a 
breast"  or  "  dug."  Varro4  and  Macrobius*  employ 
Bumamma  ;  Virgil*  and  Pliny,7  Bumastus. 

♦BUMASTUS.    ( Vid.  Bomamma.) 

♦BU'NIAS  (i3ovvid(),  a  species  of  plant,  the  wild 
Narew.  "  The  term  Bunias,"  remarks  Adams, 
"  occurs  first  in  Nicander,  and  that  it  is  synony- 
mous with  the  Gongylis  is  declared  by  Galen  and 
Paulus  ^Egineta ;  and,  farther,  that  it  was  the 
Brassica  Napobrassica,  L.,  or  wild  Narew,  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  the  late  authorities  on  classical  bota- 
ny, with  the  exception  of  Dierbach,  who  most  un- 
accountably contends  that  it  is  the  Brassxca  Olerar 
ceo,  or  Sea-cabbage."* 

*BU'NION  ifiowwv),  a  plant  of  the  family  of  the 
Vmbtllijera.  The  preponderance  of  authority  is  in 
favour  of  its  being  the  Bunium  bulbocastanum,  oi 
Earth-nut,  a  plant  having  a  bulbous  root,  round,  and 
good  to  eat  The  term  po\6oK<icTavtn>  occurs  in  the 
medical  works  of  Alexander  Trallianus.  The  ~iev- 
dotovvwv  was  taken  for  the  Barbarea  vulgaris  by 
Dodonseus  and  Bauhin  ;  but  Sprengel  contends  that 
these  authorities  were  in  error,  and  holds  it  to  be 
the  Pimpinclla  tenuis,  Sieb.' 

♦BUPRESTIS  (fiovirpncTic),  an  insect  treated  o/ 
by  all  the  ancient  writers  on  Tcidco'opy.  It  pi  t^et 
fatal  to  cattle  when  eaten  among  the  grass,  produ- 
cing a  burning  sensation,  whence  it  derives  its 
name  (ftoic,  "  an  ox"  or  "  cow,"  and  irpyBa,  "to  in- 
flame"). Belon  mentions  that  he  found  in  Greece  a 
species  of  Cantharis,  which  corresponded  with  the 
ancient  description  of  the  Buprestis.  "  In  fact," 
says  Adams,  "  there  is  every  reason  to  identify  it 
with  the  Meloe  vesicatoria,  often  mistaken  for  the 
Spanish  fly."  The  Buprestis  of  the  ancients  musi 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Buprestis  of  Linnaeus." 

BURIS.    (Vid.  Aratbi-m,  p.  79.) 

BUSTUA'RII.    (Vid.  Bustum.) 

BUSTUM.  It  was  customary  among  the  Ro 
mans  to  burn  the  bodies  of  the  dead  before  burying 
them.  When  the  spot  appointed  for  that  purpose 
adjoined  the  place  of  sepulture,11  it  was  termed  bus- 
tum," and  hence  that  word  is  said  by  Cicero"  to  be 
synonymous  with  rvuGoc .  when  it  was  separate 
from  it,  it  was  called  ustnna.'* 

There  was  a  Bustum  at  Rome,  in  the  centre  oi 
the  Campus  Martius,  connected  with  the  mausole- 
um of  Augustus,  where  the  remains  of  that  emperor 
and  many  of  his  family  were  burned  and  buried.  It 
is  described  by  Strabo,14  who  says  that  it  was  of 
white  stone  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and 
planted  on  the  inside  with  poplars  "  In  the  year 
1777,  several  blocks  of  travertine  stone  (XiBov  Xtv- 
kov11)  were  discovered  in  the  space  before  the  Church 
of  San  Carlo  at  Corso,  upon  which  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  several  members  of  the  family  of  Au- 

I.  (Pen.,  t.,  31.)— 2.  (III.,  L,  1.)— 3.  (Spon,  Miac,  p.  299.— 
Middleton,  Ant.  M/>n.,  tnh.  3.) — 4.  (It  It.,  n.,  5.)— 5.  (Sni.,  ii., 
ult.)— 6.  (Gcorg.,  ii,,  102.)— 7.  (II.  N.,  xit.,  I.)— 8.  fCommei 
tary  on  Paul  of  jEfrina,  p.  98  — Compare  Append.,  a.  v.)- -9.  (Dl- 
uacor.,  it.,  122.— Alex.  Trail.,  fii.,  2.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 

10.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  in.,  4  ;  XXXI.,  10  —  Adama.  Append  ,  I,  t.)— 

11.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  n.,  73,  83.— Cic,  Philipp.,  i.,S.)— 11  (Featu* 
a.  t.)-I3.  (Del-eir.,  u..  26.)— 14.  (Feitm,  ■.».)— 15.  (t  ,  p.  170.) 
—18  (Compare  Ilcrodian,  it.,  p.88,  ed.  Stoph.) — 17  (Slrahe 
1  c) 
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fustns,  with  the  words  hic  crematus  est,  which 
identifies  that  locality  with  the  bustum  of  Augustus. 
The  blocks  are  now  preserved  at  the  Vatican. 

From  this  word  three  others  derive  their  signifi- 
cations : 

I.  Bustuartt,  gladiators,  who  were  hired  to  fight 
round  the  burning  pyre  of  the  deceased,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  belief  that  the  Manes  were  gratified 
by  blood.1 

II.  Bustuari^e,  women  of  abandoned  character, 
inter  busta  ac  monumenta  prostantes.* 

III.  Bust:'rapi,3  persons  suffering  the  extreme 
of  poverty  ;  so  called  because  they  satisfied  their 
cravings  by  snatching  from  the  flames  of  the  funer- 
al pyre  the  bread  and  other  eatables  which  the  su- 
perstition of  the  living  dedicated  to  the  dead.* 

Bustum  is  also  used  for  the  hollow  space  on  the 
top  of  an  altar  in  which  the  fire  was  kindled.' 

*BUTY'RUM  ((iovrvpov),  Butter.  "This  sub- 
stance," observes  Beckmann,  "though  commonly 
used  at  present  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  was 
known  very  imperfectly  to  the  ancients  ;  to  some, 
indeed,  it  was  not  known  at  all.  The  translators 
of  the  Hebrew  writings  seem  to  have  thought  that 
they  found  it  mentioned  in  Scripture,4  but  those 
best  acquainted  with  Biblical  criticism  unanimously 
agree  that  the  word  chamea.  signifies  milk  or  cream, 
or  sour  thick  milk,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  it  does 
not  mean  butter.  The  word  plainly  alludes  to 
something  liquid,  as  it  appears  that  chamea  was 
used  for  washing  the  feet,  that  it  was  drunk,  and 
that  it  had  the  power  of  intoxicating ;  and  we  know 
that  mare's  milk,  when  sour,  will  produce  the  like 
effect.  We  can  imagine  streams  of  milk,  but  not 
streams  of  butter.  This  error  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  seventy  interpreters,  who  translate  the  He- 
brew word  by  the  term  boutyron  (flovrvpov).  These 
translators,  who  lived  two  hundred  years  after  Hip- 
pocrates, might,  as  Michaelis  remarks,  have  been 
acquainted  with  butter,  or  have  heard  of  it ;  but  it 
is  highly  probable  that  they  meant  cream,  and  not 
our  usual  butter." 

"  The  oldest  mention  of  butter,  though  dubious 
and  obscure,  is  in  the  account  given  of  the  Scythi- 
ans by  Herodotus.'  According  to  the  historian, 
they  poured  the  milk  of  mares  into  wooden  vessels, 
caused  it  to  be  violently  stirred  or  shaken  by  their 
blind  slaves,  and  thus  separated  the  part  that  arose 
to  the  surface,  which  they  considered  more  valua- 
ble and  more  delicious  than  that  which  was  collect- 
ed below  it.  Herodotus  here  evidently  speaks  of 
the  richest  part  of  the  milk  being  separated  from 
the  rest  by  shaking ;  and  that  what  he  alludes  to 
here  was  actually  butter,  would  plainly  appear  from 
comparing  with  what  he  says  the  much  clearer  ac- 
count of  his  contemporary  Hippocrates.  'The 
Scythians,'  remarks  this  latter  writer,  'pour  the 
milk  of  their  mares  into  wooden  vessels,  and  shake 
it  violently  ;  this  causes  it  to  foam,  and  the  fat  part, 
which  is  light,  rising  to  the  surface,  becomes  what 
ffl  called  butter  (5  ftovrvpov  na'kovoi).''  Mention  of 
butter  occurs  several  times,  in  fact,  in  the  writings 
of  Hippocrates,9  and  he  prescribes  it  externally  as 
a  medicine  ;  he  gives  it,  however,  another  name, 
pikerion  (micepiov),  which  seems  to  have  been  in  use 
among  the  Greeks  earlier  than  the  former,  and  to 
have  been  afterward  neglected.    That  this  word 


1.  (Serv.  in  JEn.,  x.,  519.— Compare  Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  iii.,  85.— 
Flor.,  iii..  20.)— 2.  (Mart.,  III.,  xciii.,  15  ;  I.,  xxxv.,  8.— Kirch- 
man,  De  Fun.  Rom.,  iii.,  22.)— 3.  (Plaut.,  Pseud.,  I.,  Hi.,  127.)— 
4.  (Compare  Terent.,  Eun.,  III.,  ii.,  38.— Lucil.,  Sat.,  xxvii.,  22, 
J.  71,  ed.  Dousa.— Catull.,  lix.,  2.)— 5.  (Tumeb.,  Advers.,  xix., 
21.)— 6.  (Gen.,  xviii.,  8.— Deuteron.,  xxxii.,  14.— Judges,  v.,  25. 
—2  Samuel,  xvii.,  29.— Job,  xx.,  17.— Id.,  xxix.,  6,  &c— Com- 
pare Bocrart,  Hirroz.,  ii.,  45,  col.  473.)— 7.  (iv.,  2.)  —  8.  (De 
Morb.,  lib  iv.,  ed.  1595,  fol.  v.,  p.  67.— De  Nat  Mul.,  sect,  v., 
p.  137.—  De  Morb.  Mul.,  2,  sect,  v.,  p.  191,  235,  <fcc.) 


signified  butter,  and  was  no  longer  empkyed  in  lie 
time  of  Galen,  appears  from  his  translating  it,  in 
his  explanation  of"  the  obsolete  expressions  ol  Hip 
pocrates,  by  the  word  boutyron  (/3ovrvpov).1  It  was, 
even  before  that  period,  explained  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  Erotian,  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  words  used 
by  that  Greek  physician  ;  and  he  remarks  from  an 
ancient  writer,  that  the  Phrygians  called  butter  m 
Kepwv  (pikerion),  and  that  the  Greeks  seem  to  have 
borrowed  the  word  from  that  people.'  The  poet 
Anaxandrides,  who  lived  soon  after  Hippocrates, 
describing  the  wedding  of  Iphicrates,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  and  the 
Thracian  entertainment  given  on  that  occasion, 
says  that  the  Thracians  ate  butter,  which  the 
Greeks  at  that  time  considered  a  wonderful  kind 
of  food.*  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  word  fo' 
butter  does  not  occur  in  Aristotle,  and  that  he  even 
scarcely  alludes  to  that  substance,  though  we  find 
in  his  works  some  very  proper  information  respect- 
ing milk  and  cheese,  which  seems  to  imply  careful 
observation.  At  first  he  gives  only  two  component 
parts,  the  watery  and  caseous  ;  but  he  remarks  af- 
terward, for  the  first  time,  in  a  passage  where  one 
little  expects  it,  that  in  milk  there  is  also  a  fat  sub- 
stance, which,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  like 
oil.*  In  Strabo  there  are  three  passages  that  refer 
to  this  subject,  but  from  which  little  information 
can  be  obtained.  This  author  says  that  the  Lusi- 
tanians  used  butter  instead  of  oil he  mentions  the 
same  circumstance  respecting  the  Ethiopians  and 
he  relates  in  another  place,  that  elephants,  when 
wounded,  drank  this  substance  in  order  to  make 
the  darts  fall  from  their  bodies.'  The  use  of  butter 
by  the  Ethiopians  or  Abyssinians  is  confirmed  by 
Ludolfus.8  iElian  also  states  that  the  Indian* 
anointed  the  wounds  of  their  elephants  with  butter 
Aristotle,  however,  makes  the  wounded  elephante 
drink  oil,  and  not  butter;9  but  the  difficulty  may 
easily  be  obviated  by  supposing  the  butter  spoken 
of  by  Strabo  to  have  been  in  a  liquid  state. — We 
are  told  by  Plutarch  that  a  Spartan  lady  paid  a  visit 
to  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Deiotarus,  and  that  the  one 
smelled  so  much  of  sweet  ointment,  and  the  other 
of  butter,  that  neither  of  them  could  endure  the 
other.1'  Was  it  customary,  therefore,  at  that  peri- 
od, for  people  to  perfume  themselves  with  butter]'' 
"  The  remarks  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen  on  the 
present  subject  are  of  much  more  importance.  The 
former  says  that  good  butter  was  prepared  from  the 
fattest  milk,  such  as  that  of  sheep  or  goats,  by  sha- 
king it  in  a  vessel  till  the  fat  was  separated.  To 
this  butter  he  ascribes  the  same  effects,  when  used 
externally,  as  those  produced  by  our  butter  at  pres- 
ent. He  adds  also,  and  he  is  the  first  writer  that 
makes  the  observation,  that  fresh  butter  might  be 
melted,  and  poured  over  pulse  and  vegetables  in- 
stead of  oil,  and  that  it  might  be  employed  in  pastry 
in  the  room  of  other  fat  substances.11  Galen,  who 
distinguishes  and  confirms,  in  a  more  accurate  man- 
ner, the  healing  virtues  of  butter,  expressly  remarks 
that  cow's  milk  produces  the  fattest  butter ;  that 
butter  made  from  sheep's  or  goat's  milk  is  less  iich ; 
and  that  ass's  milk  yields  the  poorest.  He  express- 
es his  astonishment,  therefore,  that  DioscorHe* 
should  say  that  butter  was  made  from  the  milk  of 
sheep  and  goats.  He  assures  us  that  he  had  seen 
it  made  from  cow's  milk,  and  he  believes  it  had 
thence  acquired  its  name."  Tnis  derivation  of  the 
term  boutyron,  from  jiovc,  'a  cow,'  and  rvpoc, 

1.  (ed.  Basil.,  fol.  v.,  p.  715.)— 2.  (Erot.,  Lex.— Fabric,  Bibt 
Grac,  iv.,  p.  571.) — 3.  (Athenseus,  iv.,  p.  131  ) — 4.  (II.  A.,  iii. 
20.)— 5.  (iii.,  p.  155.)— 6.  (xvii.,  p.  1176.)— 7  (xv.,p  1031.)— 8 
(Hist.  jEthiop.,  iv.,4, 13.)— 9.  (jElian,  N.  A.,  xiii.,  7  — Aristot. 
H.  A.,  viii.,  31.)  — 10.  (Adv.  Co'otem.,  p.  1109.)— 11.  (Mat 
Med.,  ii.,  81,  p.  107.) — IS.  (De  Simpl.  Med.Facult,  lib.  x.,  p 
151.) 


BUXUS. 


CABE1R1A. 


■cheese,'  'coagulated  milk,'  was  a  favourite  with 
ihe  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  but  is  altogether  er- 
roneous. The  term  is  of  foreign  origin,  and  the 
reader  may  see  some  curious  speculations  on  this 
subject  in  the  Vorhalle  of  Ritter,  who  seeks  to  con- 
nect the  name  with  the  mythology  of"  Boudha,  and 
with  the  germe  of  civilization  introduced  into  the 
West  by  the  sacerdotal  colonies  from  India.1 

"  From  what  has  thus  far  been  said,  it  would  ap- 
peal that  butter  must  have  been  very  little  known 
to,  or  used  by,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  till  the  time 
of  Galen,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
ft  appears,  also,  that  when  they  had  learned  the  art 
of  making  it,  they  employed  it  only  as  an  ointment 
m  their  baths,  and  particularly  in  medicine.  Pliny 
recommends  it,  mixed  with  honey,  to  be  rubbed  over 
children's  gums,  in  order  to  ease  the  pain  of  teeth- 
ing, and  also  for  ulcers  in  the  mouth.'  The  Ro- 
mans, in  general,  seem  to  have  used  butter  for 
anointing  the  bodies  of  their  children,  to  render 
thorn  pliable  ;'  and  we  are  told  that  the  ancient 
Buigundians  smeared  their  hair  with  it.*  If  we 
except  the  passage  of  Dioscorides  already  referred 
to,  we  find  no  proof  whatever  that  it  was  used  by 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  in  cookery,  or  the  prepara- 
tion of  food.  No  notice  is  taken  of  it  by  Apicius  ; 
nor  is  it  mentioned  by  Galen  for  any  other  but  med- 
ical purposes.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
ancients  having  entirely  accustomed  themselves  to 
the  use  of  oil ;  and,  in  like  manner,  butter  at  pres- 
ent is  very  little  employed  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  France.  One  chief  cause 
of  this  is  the  difficulty  of  preserving  it  for  any  length 
of  time  in  warm  countries ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
among  the  ancients  in  the  south  of  Europe  it  was 
rather  in  an  oily  state,  and  almost  liquid.  The 
Northern  nations,  in  modern  times,  cut,  knead,  and 
spread  butter ;  the  ancients  poured  it  out  as  one 
pours  out  oil.  Galen,  for  example,  tells  us,  that  to 
make  soot  of  butter  (which  was  used  in  curing  in- 
flammations of  the  eyes,  and  other  disorders),  the 
outter  must  be  poured  into  a  lamp."  For  more  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Beekmann't  Hi-story  of  Inventions.1 

BUXUM  properly  means  the  wood  of  the  Box- 
tree,  but  was  given  as  a  name  to  many  things  made 
of  this  wood.  According  to  Strabo,*  the  best  box- 
trees  grew  in  the  district  of  Amastriane,  in  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyto- 
rus.  Pliny'  also  names  the  Gallic,  Pyrena;an.  Ber- 
ecyntian,  Corsican,  and  Macedonian  box-wood. 

The  tablets  used  for  writing  on,  and  coverrd  with 
wax  {tabula  ceroid),  were  usually  made  o(  this  wood 
Hence  we  read  in  Propertius, 

"  Vulgan  huxo  sordida  ccra  fuil."' 

These  tabella  were  sometimes  called  ecrata  buxa. 
In  the  same  way  the  GreeK  ttvsiov,  formed  from 
iriifoc,  "  box-wood,"  came  to  be  applied  to  any  lab- 
lets,  whether  they  were  made  of  this  wood  or  any 
other  substance ;  in  which  sense  the  word  occurs 
ID  the  Sepluagint  (r«  nvtjia  tu  Xidiva*). 

Tops  were  made  ot  box-wood  (volubile  buxum  ;'° 
truxum  torqucre  ftagello") ;  and  also  all  wind  instru- 
ments, especially  the  flute,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
present  day  (Phrygnque  foramute  buxi1*).  Combs, 
also,  were  made  of  the  same  wood  j  whence  Juve- 
nal" speaks  of  caput  intactum  huxo.1* 

*B(JXUS  (Trvfof),  the  Box-tree,  or  Ruzus  Sempcr- 
mrens,  L.    The  Box  loves  cold  and  mountainous 

I.  (Vorhalle,  p.  131.) — S.  01.  N.,  uriii.,  10.)— 3.  (TVrtull., 
Adv.  Marnoo.,  in.,  13.)— 4.  (Sldim.  A|«ill.,  r»rm.  12.) — 5.  (vol. 
H.,  p.  S72,  aeqq.)— fl.  (ivi.,  28.) — T.  (II.  N.,  ivi„  28.) — 8  (III., 
Irii.,  8.)— 0.  (EkhI.,  ix.iv.,  12.— Cnmparn  bk,  ,  8.— Ilnh., 
li.,  2.)— If.  (Virir.,  Xn.,  \ni.,  3M2.)— II.  (Pera.,  kill  SI.)— 12. 
(Oriel,  Ep.  ei  Punt.,  I.,  i.,  45.— Ci.mpnjo  Mot.,  in.,  158.— Fiut., 
vi.,976.— Vir*.,  jE.i.,11.,  0I9.J— 13.  (Sot.,  iiv.,  194.)— 14.  (Com- 
pare Ond,  Fn*t..  fl .,  229  ■  M  Dptonana  erioos  dai-einre  buxo.") 


situations ;  the  peaces  most  famed  for  its  growu 
are  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  previous  ar 
tide.  "  Box-wood  is  an  unique  among  timber,  and 
combines  qualities  which  are  not  found  existing  to- 
gether in  any  other  kind.  It  is  as  close  and  heavy 
as  ebony  ;  not  very  much  softer  than  lignum  vita, 
it  cuts  better  than  any  other  wood  ;  and,  when  an 
edge  is  made  of  the  ends  of  the  fibres,  it  stands  bci 
ter  than  lead  or  tin,  nay,  almost  as  well  as  brass. 
Like  holly,  the  Box  is  very  retentive  of  its  sap,  and 
warps  when  not  properly  dried  ;  though,  when  suffi- 
ciently seasoned,  it  stands  well.  Hence,  for  the 
wooden  part  of  the  finer  tools,  for  everything  that 
requires  strength,  beauty,  and  polish  in  timber,  there 
is  nothing  equal  to  it.  This  will  explain  why  so 
many  different  articles  among  the  ancients  were 
made  of  this  wood.  (  Vid.  Buxum  )  There  is  one 
purpose  for  which  box,  and  box  alone,  is  properly 
adapted,  and  that  is  the  process  of  xylography,  or 
engraving  on  wood." 

*Bi"BLL'S  ipvlXoc),  the  plant  from  which  the 
Egyptians  formed  paper,  the  Cyperus  Papyrus. 
(  Vid.  Papyrus.) 

BYSSUS  (jivoooc ).  It  has  been  a  subject  of  some 
dispute  whether  the  byssus  of  the  ancients  was 
cotton  or  linen.  Herodotus'  says  that  the  mum- 
mies were  wrapped  up  in  bystnne  stndon  (aivdovoc 
tivaaivjfc  reXafiuoi),  which  Rosellini  and  many  mod- 
ern writers  maintain  to  be  cotton.  The  only  deci- 
sive test,  however,  as  to  the  material  of  mummy- 
cloth,  is  the  microscope ;  and  from  the  numerous 
examinations  which  have  been  made,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  mummy-cloth  was  made  of  flax, 
and  not  of  cotton  ;  and,  therefore,  whenever  the  an 
cient  writers  apply  the  term  byssus  to  the  mummy 
cloth,  we  must  understand  it  to  mean  linen.' 

The  word  byssus  appears  to  come  from  the  He 
brew  butz  (^13),  and  the  Greeks  probably  got  it 
through  the  Phoenicians.'  Pausanias*  says  that 
the  district  of  Elis  was  well  adapted  for  growing 
byssus,  and  remarks  that  all  the  people  whose  land 
is  adapted  for  it  sow  hemp,  flax,  and  byssus.  In 
another  passage*  he  says  that  Elis  is  the  only  place 
in  Greece  in  which  byssus  grows,  and  remarks  that 
the  byssus  of  Elis  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  He 
brews  in  fineness,  but  not  so  yellow  (faxdi?).  The 
women  in  Patrae  gained  their  living  by  making 
head-dresses  (KCKfiv^a'Aoi),  and  weaving  cloth,  from 
the  byssus  grown  in  Elis.* 

Among  later  writers,  the  word  byssus  may,  per- 
haps, be  used  to  indicate  either  cotton  or  linen 
cloth.  Bottiger'  supposes  that  the  byssus  was  a 
kind  of  muslin,  which  was  employed  in  making  the 
celebrated  Coan  garments.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke*  as  part  of  the  dress  of  a  rich 
man  :  'EvedidvoKero  nopifivpav  nai  pvooov.'  It  was 
sometimes  dyed  of  a  purple  or  crimson  colour  (3vo- 
otvov  TnifjQvpovv10).  Pliny"  speaks  of  it  as  a  species 
of  flax  (/mum),  and  says  that  it  served  mulierutn 
maztme  delicti*.  Pollux,"  also,  says  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  'Alvov  grown  in  India  ;  but  he  appears  to  in- 
clude cotton  under  this  term. 

C.,  K.,  &c. 

CABEI'RIA  (Ka/icipia).  mysteries,  festivals  and 
orgies  solemnized  in  all  places  in  which  the  Pelas- 
gian  Cabin,  the  most  mysterious  and  perplexing 
deities  of  Grecian  mythology,  were  worshipped, 
but  especially  in  Samotbrace,  Imbros,  I.emnoo, 
Thebes,  Anthedon,  Pergamus,  and  Berjtos  "  Lit- 

I.  (11.,  86.)— 2.  (Egyptian  Antiquitic-a,  vol.  ii  ,  p.  182-194 
Loml.,  1830  )— 3.  (  Vid.  <;(!».  niu»,  Thoa.iurua.) — i.  (vi.,  20, 1  4 
—3.  (v.,5,  ,2.)— «.  (Pa.i«.,vn.,2l,v7.)— 7.  (Sabina,  11.,  p.  105 
—8.  (ivi.,  9.)— 9.  (Compare  itev.,  xvin  ,  12.1—10.  (llrsroh.)- 
II.  (II.  N.,  111.,  4.)— 12.  (Coom.,  v„.,  75.1—13.  (Pain  ,  11.,  2J 
,  5:  iv.,  1,  D  5  ;  ir  22.  *  5  .  ,  4,  »  8.— Etiaeb  ,  Pra-p.  Evany 
p.  31.) 


KAKEGORIAS  DIKE. 


KAKOSIS. 


tie  is  known  respecting  the  rites  observed  in  thesp 
mysteries,  as  no  one  was  allowed  to  divulge  them. 
Diugoras  is  said  to  have  provoked  the  highest  in- 
dignation of  the  Athenians  by  his  having  made 
these  and  other  mysteries  public.3  The  most  cele- 
brated were  those  of  the  island  of  Samothrace, 
which,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  of  Lemnos, 
were  solemnized  every  year,  and  lasted  for  nine 
days.  The  admission  was  not  confined  to  men,  for 
we  find  instances  of  women  and  boys  being  initi- 
ated.' Persons  on  their  admission  seem  to  have 
undergone  a  sort  of  examination  respecting  the  life 
they  had  led  hitherto,4  and  were  then  purified  of  all 
their  crimes,  even  if  they  had  committed  murder.6 
The  priest  who  undertook  the  purification  of  mur- 
derers bore  the  name  of  koitic.  The  persons  who 
were  initiated  received  a  purple  riband,  which  was 
worn  around  their  bodies  as  an  amulet  to  preserve 
them  against  all  dangers  and  storms  of  the  sea.' 

Respecting  the  Lemnian  Cabiria,  we  know  that 
their  annual  celebration  took  place  at  night,'  and 
lasted  for  nine  days,  during  which  all  the  fires  of 
the  island  which  were  thought  to  be  impure  were 
extinguished,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  dead, 
and  a  sacred  vessel  was  sent  out  to  fetch  new  fire 
from  Delos.  During  these  sacrifices  the  Cabiri 
were  thought  to  be  absent  with  the  sacred  vessel ; 
after  the  return  of  which  the  pure  fire  was  distrib- 
uted, and  a  new  life  began,  probably  with  banquets.* 

The  great  celebrity  of  the  Samothracian  myster- 
ies seems  to  have  obscured  and  thrown  into  obliv- 
ion those  of  Lemnos,  from  which  Pythagoras  is 
said  to  have  derived  a  part  of  his  wisdom.9  Con- 
cerning the  celebration  .of  the  Cabiria  in  other  places, 
nothing  is  known,  and  they  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  decay  at  a  very  early  period. 

•CACAL'IA  (Kanalia),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  others.  It  is  supposed  by 
Sprengel  to  be  the  Mercurialis  tomentosa.  Sibthorp 
and  Fee,  however,  are  undecided,  though  the  latter 
inclines  somewhat  to  the  Cacalia  petasites  sive  al- 
bifrons.- 1 

KAKHrOP'IAS  AIKH  (Kantiyopia^  dUri)  was  an 
action  for  abusive  language  in  the  Attic  courts, 
called,  in  one  passage  of  Demosthenes,"  Kanriyopiov 
diKT),  and  also  called  "koidopias  6'ik.ti  (Siukuv  Xoido- 
piag1*),  and  KanoXoyiag  SiKij.  This  action  could  be 
brought  against  an  individual  who  applied  to  another 
certain  abusive  epithets,  such  as  avdpoipovoc,  narpa- 
loias,  &c,  which  were  included  under  the  general 
name  of  07r6(5p)?ro.  (Vid.  Aporrheta.)  It  was  no 
justification  thai  these  words  were  spoken  in  an- 
ger.1' By  a  law  of  Solon,  it  was  also  forbidden  to 
speak  evil  of  the  dead  ;  and  if  a  person  did  so,  he 
was  liable  to  this  action,  which  could  be  brought 
against  him  by  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased.14 
If  an  individual  abused  any  one  who  was  engaged 
in  any  public  office,  the  offender  not  only  suffered 
the  ordinary  punishment,  but  incurred  the  loss  of 
his  rights  as  a  citizen  (art/xia),  since  the  state  was 
considered  to  have  been  insulted.14 

If  the  defendant  was  convicted,  he  had  to  pay  a 
fine  of  500  drachmae  to  the  plaintiff".14  Plutarch, 
however,  mentions  that,  according  to  one  of  Solon's 
laws,  whoever  spoke  evil  of  a  person  in  the  tem- 

1.  (Strabo,  i.,  p.  365,  ed.  Tauchnitz.— ApoUon.  Rhod.,i.,  917. 
— Orph.,  Arg-on.,  469—  Val.  Flacc.  ii.,  435.)— 9.  (Athenag., 
Leg.,  ii.,5.)— 3.  (Schol.  in  Eurip.,  Phwa.,  7.— Plut.,  Alex.,  2.— 
Dotatus  in  Terent.,  Phorm.,  i.,  15.) — 4.  (Plut.,  Laced.  Apophth. 
Antalcid.,  p.  141,  ed.  Tauchnitz.— 5.  (Liv.,  xlv.,  5. — Schol.  in 
Theocr.,  ii.,  12. — Hesych.,  s.  v.  Koi'i);.)— 6.  (Schol.  in  ApoUon., 
L  c— Diod.  Sic,  y.,  49.)— 7.  (Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  i.,  42.)— 8. 
(Schol.  in  Apollon.  Rhod  ,  i.,  608.)— 9.  (Iamblich.,  Vit.  Pythag., 
o.  151. — Compare  Mullet's  Prolegomena,  p.  150.) — 10.  (Dios- 
eor.,  iy.,  121.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxy.,  11.)— 11.  (c.  Mid.,  544.)— 12. 
(Ansto}  h.,  Vesp.,  1246.)— 13.  (Lys.,  c.  Theomn.,  i.,  p.  372, 373.) 

—14.  (Demosth.,  c.  Leptin.,  488  c.  Besot.,  1022.— Plut.,  Sol., 

•.«.)— 15.  (Demosth.,  c.  Mid.,  524.)— 16.  (Isocr.,  c.  Loch.,  396. 

Lvs.,  c.  Theomn.,  354.) 
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pies,  courts  of  justice,  public  offices,  or  it.  pu  Mt« 
festivals,  had  to  pay  five  drachma; ;  but,  as  Platner1 
has  observed,  the  law  of  Solon  was  probably  chan- 
ged, and  the  heavier  fine  of  500  drachma;  substitu- 
ted in  the  place  of  the  smaller  sum.  Demosthenes, 
in  his  oration  against  Meidias,'  speaks  of  a  fine  of 
1000  drachmae  ;  but  this  is  probably  to  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  Demosthenes  brought  two  actions 
Kaicriyopiac,  one  on  his  own  account,  and  the  othei 
on  account  of  the  insults  which  Meidias  had  com- 
mitted against  his  mother  and  sister.' 

This  action  was  probably  brought  before  the  thes- 
mothetae,4  to  whom  the  related  -bSpeuc  ypafyrj  be- 
longed. 

KAKOAOFIAS  AIKH.  '(Vid.  KAKHTOPIAX 
AIKH.) 

KAKOTEX'NIQN  AIKH  (Kanorexviuv  dUrj)  cor- 
responds in  some  degree  with  an  action  for  subor- 
nation of  perjury.  It  might  be  instituted  against 
a  party  to  a  previous  suit,  whose  witnesses  had 
already  been  convicted  of  falsehood  in  an  action 
Tfievdo/iapTvptuv*  It  has  been  also  surmised  that 
this  proceeding  was  available  against  the  same 
party  when  persons  had  subscribed  themselves 
falsely  as  summoners  in  the  declaration  or  indict- 
ment in  a  previous  suit  ;*  and  if  Plato's  authority 
with  respect  to  the  terms  of  Attic  law  can  be  con- 
sidered conclusive,  other  cases  of  conspiracy  and 
contrivance  may  have  borne  this  title.'  With  re- 
spect to  the  court  into  which  these  causes  were 
brought,  and  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  sue 
cessftil  party,  we  have  no  information.8 

KAKO'SIS  (KaKuaiq),  in  the  language  of  the  Attic 
law,  does  not  signify  every  kind  of  ill-treatment,  but 

1.  The  ill-treatment  of  parents  by  their  children 
((ctkuo-tc  yoviuv).  2.  Of  women  by  their  husbands 
(KaKuoif  yvvaiK&v).  3.  Of  heiresses  (K&Kuaig  t£>v 
tniKkiipoiv).  4.  Of  orphans  and  widows  by  their 
guardians  or  any  other  persons  (/rd/tuo-tf  t&v  6p<j>a- 
vuv  xal  xqpevoovauv  yvvaiK&v). 

1.  Kd/cw(T<f  yoveuv  was  committed  by  those  who 
struck  their  parents,  or  applied  abusive  epithets  to 
them,  or  refused  them  the  means  of  support  when 
they  were  able  to  afford  it,  or  did  not  bury  them 
after  their  death,  and  pay  them  proper  honours.' 
It  was  no  justification  for  children  that  their  parent* 
had  treated  them  badly.  If,  however,  they  were 
illegitimate,  or  had  not  received  a  proper  education 
from  their  parents,  they  could  not  be  prosecuted  for 

2.  Kukuoic  yvvatKuv  was  committed  by  husbands 
who  ill-treated  their  wives  in  any  manner,  or  had 
intercourse  with  other  women,"  or  denied  their 
wives  the  marriage  duties  ;  for,  by  a  law  of  Solon, 
the  husband  was  bound  to  visit  his  wife  three  times 
every  month,  at  least  if  she  was  an  heiress.1'  In 
the  comedy  of  Cratinus,  called  the  "  Wine  Flask" 
{Rvrivt/),  Comedy  was  represented  as  the  wife  of 
Cratinus,  who  brought  an  action  against  him  be 
cause  he  neglected  her,  and  devoted  all  his  attention 
to  the  wine  flask.1' 

3.  KaKuaiq  tuv  kniKkfipuv  was  committed  by  the 
nearest  relatives  of  poor  heiresses,  who  neither 
married  them  themselves,  nor  gave  them  a  dowry 
in  order  to  marry  them  to  persons  o'  their  own 
rank  in  life  ;14  or,  if  they  married  them  themselree, 
did  not  perform  the  marriage  duties.14 

4.  KuKUCTff  tuv  6p(f>avC>v  nal  xioevoovouv  ywatr 

1.  (Process  bei  den  Attikern,  ii.,  192.)— 2.  (543.'— 3.  (Hudt 
walcker,  Diastet.,  150.) — 4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Mid.,  54i .;— 5.  (Har- 
pocr.,  8.  y. — Demosth.,  c.  Ey.  and  Mnes.,  1. 39,  11  .>— 6.  (Meier, 
Att.  Process,  385.)— 7.  (Plato,  Leg,  x:  936,  E.) — 8.  (Meier, 
Att.  Process, 45,  386.)— 9.  (Aristcph,  At,  757,  1356.— Suid.,  i> 
y.  Ue\apYiKds  N<S/ios.)— 10.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  288  )— 11 
(Diog.  Laert.,  iy.,  17.— Compare  Plut.,  Alcib.,  8.)— 12.  (Plut, 
Sol.,  c.  20.— Erotic,  c  23.)— 13.  (Schol.  in  Aristoph.,  Eqi  it.,  399.) 
— 14.  (Demosth.,  c.  Macart.,  1076. — Harpocr.,  «.  v.  'E>r(oiirot 
eST£5.— Smd.,  Phot.,  s.  y.  6i?r£tif.)— 15.  (T\at.,  So).,  «  20 


CADISKOI. 


CADLCEUS. 


iuv  was  committed  by  those  who  injured  in  any 
way  either  orphans  it  widows,  both  of  whom  were 
considered  to  be  in  an  especial  manner  under  the 
protection  of  the  state.1  The  speech  of  Isaeus  on 
the  Inheritance  of  Hagnias,  is  a  defence  against  an 
doayyefoa  xaxuaeui  of  this  kind. 

All  these  cases  oi  kukohjlc  belonged  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  chief  archon  (apx<->v  ckuw/ioc).  If  a 
person  wronged  in  any  way  orphans,  heiresses,  or 
widows,  the  archon  could  inflict  a  fine  upon  them 
himself;  or,  if  he  considered  the  person  deserving 
of  greater  punishment,  could  bring  him  before  the 
heliaea.'  Any  private  individual  could  also  accuse 
parties  guilty  of  kukuoic  by  means  of  laying  an  in- 
formation (elaayyeXia)  before  the  chief  archon, 
though  sometimes  the  accuser  proceeded  by  means 
of  a  regular  indictment  (ypatf/),  with  an  ivuKpioic 
before  the  archon.'  Those  who  accused  persons 
guilty  of  kukuoic  incurred  no  danger,  as  was  usual- 
ly the  case,  if  the  defendant  was  acquitted,  and  they 
did  not  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes  of  the  di- 
casts.* 

The  punishment  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fixed  for  the  different  cases  of  kokuoic,  but  it  was 
generally  severe.  Those  found  guilty  of  kukuoic 
yoveuv  lost  their  civil  rights  (artfua),  but  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  property  (ovtoi  arifioi  fjaav  rd 
au/iara,  ra  6e  xPWaTa  ^■Xnv>)  '<  but  if  'he  kukuoic 
consisted  in  beating  their  parents,  the  hands  of  the 
offenders  might  even  be  cut  off.' 

♦CACTUS  (*d«TOf),  a  species  of  plant.  Spren- 
gel  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  kind  of 
artichoke  called  Cardoon,  namely,  the  Cinara  car- 
dunculns.  Stackhouse  suggests  that  it  was  the 
Cactus  opuntia,  or  Indian  Fig.  The  locality  of  the 
koktoc  of  Theophrastus  does  not  suit  well  with  ei- 
ther of  these  plants.  Schneider  proposes  the  Acarna 
eancellata.  Sprengel's  opinion  is,  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  more  correct  one,  and  is  advocated  by  Fee. 
Pliny  describes  the  Cactus  as  growing  only  in  Si- 
cily.' 

CADATER.    (Vid.  Fcnus.) 

CADISKOI  or  CADOI,  also  CADDISKOI  («o- 
Slokoi,  KudoL,  KaddioKot*),  were  small  vessels  or 
urns,  in  which  the  counters  or  pebbles  of  the  di- 
casts  were  put,  when  they  gave  their  votes  on  a 
trial.'  There  were,  in  fact,  usually  two  Kadionoi : 
one,  that  in  which  the  voting  pebble  was  put ;  this 
was  made  of  copper  :  the  other,  that  in  which  the 
other  pebble,  which  bad  not  been  used,  was  put ; 
this  wan  made  of  wood."  Those  who  did  not  vote 
at  all  put  both  their  pebbles  into  the  latter,  which 
was  called  the  dxvpoc  xadioKOc,  while  the  other  was 
called  Kvpioe  nai'toKoc.  After  all  had  voted,  the  pre- 
siding officer  emptied  the  counters  or  pebbles  from 
the  metal  urn,  the  nvpio(  koMokoc,  and  counted  them 
on  a  table,  and  judgment  was  then  given  according- 
ly." The  pebbles  were  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other by  proper  marks.  Formerly  only  one  urn  had 
bten  used  ,  and  the  dicasts  kept  the  counter  which 
they  did  not  use."  This  vessel  was  called  also 
if^opeve  Sometimes,  also,  the  dicasts  had  only 
one  counter  each,  and  there  were  two  ku61okoi,  one 
for  acquitting,  the  other  for  condemning." 

When  there  were  several  contesting  parties,  there 
were  several  xadiaKoi,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  parties ;  as  in  Demosthenes'*  there  were  four. 

1.  (Demoath.,_e.  Macarl.,  1078. — b  Spywv,  larn  (VcptAciro 
rwv  xiP^*  Knt  ruv  <3£k£ov<3v  :  Ulpian.,  aa.  Demoath.,  c.  Timorr.) 
—3.  (Demonth.,  c.  Macart.,  1076,  Lei.)— 3.  (Demoath.,  c.  Pan- 
tactet.,  980.) — 4.  (Harpocr.,  -.  t.  E/oayytA/'i.)— 5.  (Andoc.,  De 
II  rat ,  M.  —  Xen.,  Mem.,  ii.,  2,  «  13)  —  0.  (Meumua,  Thein. 
Attic.,  L,  J.)— 7.  (Theophraat.,  H.  P.,  «.,  4.  —  Theocr.,  M.,  i., 
4. — Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  15-20.)— 9. 
(Harpocr.,  a.  t.)  —  10.  (laama,  Do  Hagii.  Hcred.,  I)  281.  —  Ly- 
eurg.,0.  Leoorat.,  240.)— 1 1.  (Meier,  Alt.  Proreaa,  p.  720-724.)— 
IS.  (P>Utu,  Onom.,  Tin.,  125.)  — 13.  (Meier,  Atl.  Prueeea,  p. 
724  i  14  (c  Macart ,  p.  1053,  10,  ed.  Brkker.) 
A 


The  dicasts  then  had  either  one  pebble,  which  the) 
put  into  the  KadloKoc  of  the  party  in  whose  favoui 
they  meant  to  vote ;  or  they  had  as  many  pebbles 
as  there  were  Kadianot  (but  only  one  favourable  one 
among  them),  which  they  put  in  according  to  then 
opinion.1  The  pebble  was  dronped  into  the  urn 
through  a  long  tube,  which  was  called  ktiiioc*  The 
noise  which  the  pebble  made  in  striking  against  the 
bottom  of  the  Kaitaxoc  was  represented  by  the  syl- 
lable nbyl* 

*CADMEIA  or  CADIMA  (Kadfieta  or  -/da),  a 
species  of  earth,  as  the  ancients  termed  it ,  more 
correctly,  however,  Calamine,  or  an  ore  of  zinc. 
Geoffrey  says,  "  The  dealers  in  metals  call  by  the 
name  of  Cadmia  the  Lapis  Calaminaris,  used  in 
making  copper  into  brass."  Dr.  Kidd  calls  it  a  na 
tive  oxyde  of  zinc.  According  to  Dr.  Hill,  tht 
Cadmia  factitia  of  the  ancients  was  a  recrement 
of  copper,  produced  in  the  furnaces  where  that  met- 
al was  separated  from  its  ore.  According  to  Spren- 
gel,  the  kind  called  fioTpvtrie,  or  clustered  Cadmia, 
was  our  Tutty;  it  consists  of  zinc  with  a  small 
proportion  of  copper.  The  KawviTijc,  or  Smoky  Cad- 
mia, according  to  Dr.  Hill,  was  a  fine  powder  col- 
lected at  the  mouths  of  the  furnaces.  The  xXaxi- 
Ti'f,  or  Crust-like  Cadmia,  was  the  coarsest  and 
heaviest  of  all.4  "With  Cadmia  (or  an  ore  of 
zinc),"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "the  ancients  were  well 
acquainted,  though  they  are  commonly  supposed 
not  to  have  known  zinc  itself,  except  as  combined 
with  copper  in  the  form  of  brass. .  But  a  passage  in 
Strabo  authorizes  the  belief  that  they  also  knew 
this  metal  in  its  separate  state.  The  geographei 
says,*  that  near  Andeira,  a  town  of  Troas,  is 
found  a  stone,  which,  being  burned,  becomes  iron, 
and  distils  false  silver  (d7roo-rd£et  rpevddpyvpov)  when 
heated  in  a  furnace  together  with  a  certain  earth, 
which,  receiving  the  addition  of  copper,  forms  the 
alloy  that  some  call  brass  (bpeixalKov).  He  adds 
respecting  this  false  silver,  which  was  probably  our 
zinc,  that  it  occurs  also  near  Tmolus  Stephanus 
states  the  same  thing  in  somewhat  clearer  words, 
and  refers  to  both  Theopompus  and  Strabo  as  au- 
thorities.— This  earth,  which  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  name,  Cadmia,  from  Cadmus,  son  of  Agenor,' 
who  first  introduced  at  Thebes  the  making  of  brass,' 
is  spoken  of  by  Aristotle,'  who  informs  us  that  the 
Mossyncecians  had  anciently  prepared  a  brass  of  a 
pale  colour  and  superior  lustre,  mixing  it  not  with 
tin,  but  with  a  certain  earth  found  among  them. 
Theophrastus  alludes  to  the  same,  but  without  na- 
ming it.  Pliny*  repeatedly  speaks  of  Cadmia,  but 
it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  always  mean  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Cadmia  seems  to  have  signified 
with  him  not  only  our  Calamine,  but  a  copper  ore 
which  contained  zinc ;  and  the  same  name  was  ex- 
tended tc  what  the  Germans  call  qffenbruch,  1  fur- 
nace-calamine ;'  which,  in  melting  ores  that  con- 
tain zinc,  or  in  making  brass,  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace,  and  contains  more  or  less  of  calcined 
zinc."" 

CADU'CEUS  (KTlpVKtlOV,  KTIpVKWV,11  KT/pVKyiov1*) 

was  the  staff  or  mace  carried  by  heralds  and  am 
bassadors  in  time  of  war."  This  name  is  also  given 
to  the  staff  with  which  He-mes  or  Mercury  is  usu 
ally  represented,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  figure 
of  Hermes,  taken  from  an  ancient  vase,  which  ii 
given  in  Millin's  Pexnlures  de  Vases  antiques. u 
The  caduceus  was  originally  only  an  olive-brancK 


1.  (Meier,  Alt.  Proceaa.)— 2.  (Photioa,  a.  ».— Pollux,  Onom., 
x.,  15.)— 3.  (I'hilol.  Muaeum,  Tol.i.,p.  425,  note.)— 4.  (Dioaaa  , 
y.,  85.  —  Paul.  JEnin.,  rii.,  3. — Adaxoa,  Append.,  a.  ».)  —  5.  (p 
010.)  — 0.  (Hardouin,  ad  Plin.,  Tol.  ttL,  p.  195.)— 7.  (Hygin, 
Fab..  272.)— 8.  (Op.,  rol.  i.,  p.  1155,  B.) — 9.  (H.  N.,  miv.,  1 
un».,  10,  dec.)— 10.  (Moore'i  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  49.  aequ.)— 11 
(Thucrd.,  I.  53.)—l2.  (Herod.,  n.,  ]»0.)-- 13.  (PnUui  Cinom 
1J8.)— 14.  (rol.  i.,  pi.  70.) 
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BUM  VINUM. 


C^ERIl  JM  TABULJ2. 


with  the  ari/tftaaiv,  vhich  were  afterward  formed 
into  snakes.1  Later  mythologists  invented  tales 
about  these  snakes.  Hyginus  tells  us  that  Mercury 
once  found  two  snakes  fighting,  and  divided  them 
w:th  his  wand ;  from  which  circumstance  they  were 
used  as  an  emblem  of  peace.' 


F  om  caduceuswas  formed  the  word  caduceator, 
which  signified  a  person  sent  to  treat  of  peace.' 
Thus  Aulus  Gellius*  tells  us  that  Q.  Fabius  sent  to 
the  Carthaginians  a  spear  and  a  caduceus  as  the 
emblems  of  war  or  peace  (hastam  et  caduceum,  signa 
duo  belli  aut  pacis).  The  persons  of  the  caduceatores 
were  considered  sacred.' 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors did  not  usually  carry  the  caduceus,  since 
Martian*  informs  us  that  the  Roman  ambassadors 
earried  vervain  (segmina)  that  no  one  might  injure 
diem,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Greek  ambassa- 
dors carried  the  cerycia  (aripvKia). 

CADU'OUM.    (Vid.  Bona  Caduca.) 

CADUS  (/ca<5of,  \a66oc),  a  large  earthen  vessel, 
which  was  used  for  several  purposes  among  the 
ancients.  Wine  was  frequently  kept  in  it ;  and  we 
learn  from  an  author  quoted  by  Pollux,  that  the 
amphora  was  also  called  cadus.7  The  vessel  used 
in  drawing  water  from  wells  was  called  cadus,'  or 
yav'koc.*  The  name  of  cadus  was  sometimes  given 
to  the  vessel  or  urn  in  which  the  counters  or  peb- 
bles of  the  dicasts  were  put  when  they  gave  their 
vote  on  a  trial,  but  the  diminutive  Kadioicoe  was 
more  commonly  used  in  this  signification.  (Vid. 
Cadibkoi.) 

•C^E'CUBUM  VINUM,  a  name  given  to  a  wine 
which  was  at  one  time  the  best  gro  <vth  of  the  Fa- 
lernian  vineyards.  "  Formerly,"  says  Pliny,14  "the 
Caecuban  wine,  which  came  from  the  poplar  marshes 
of  Amyclffi,  was  most  esteemed  of  all  the  Campa- 
nian  wines ;  but  it  has  now  lost  its  repute,  partly 
from  the  negligence  of  the  growers,  and  partly 
from  the  limited  extent  of  the  vineyard,  which  has 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  navigable  canal  that 
was  begun  by  Nero  from  Avernus  to  Ostia."  The 
Caecuban  is  described  by  Galen11  as  a  generous,  du- 
rable wine,  but  apt  to  affect  the  head,  and  ripening 
oidy  after  a  long  term  of  years.  In  another  place1' 
he  remarks  that  the  Bithynian  white  wine,  when 

1.  (Miiller,  Archseologie  der  Kunst,  o.  504.) — 2.  (Compare 
Pliiu,  II.  N.,  xxix.,  3  )— 3.  (Liv.,  xxxii.,"  32.— Nep.,  Hannib.,  c. 
11.— Amm.  Mareell.,  xx.,  7.) —  4.  (x.,  27.) — 5.  (Cato,  ap.  Fest., 
i.  v  — Cic,  De  Orat.,  1,  46.)— «.  (Pig.  1,  tit.  8,  8. 8.)  —  7.  (Pol- 
lux, Ojom.,  x.,  70,  71. — Said.,  8.  v.  Kilos.)— 8.  (Ik  rHv  QpcdTwv 
roi>{  Kilovs  {v\).aii6dvciv :  Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  1003. — Pollux, 
Ouom.,  x.,  31.)— 9.  (Suid..  8.  v.  yav\6(.)— 10.  (H.  N.,  xiv.,  6.) 

•11.  Mthenffius,  i.,  21.)— 12.  (Oribasius,  v.,  6.) 
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very  old,  passed  with  the  Romans  for  0  scuba*  i 
but  that,  in  this  state,  it  was  generally  bitter  &ni 
unfit  for  drinking.  From  this  analogy  we  may  con- 
clude that,  when  new,  it  belonged  to  the  class  of 
rough,  sweet  wines.  It  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  Horace's  favourite  wines,  of  which  he  speaks, 
in  general,  as  having  been  reserved  for  important 
festivals.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  principal 
vineyards  which  supplied  it,  this  wine  would  n*. 
cessarily  become  very  scarce  and  valuable.1 

CELATU'RA.    (Vid.  Bronze,  p.  179.) 

*C^EPA  or  C<EPE  (tcpo/i/ivov),  the  Onion,  or  Al- 
lium Cepa,  L.  The  Greeks  had  numerous  kinds,  or, 
rather,  varieties  of  this  vegetable,  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Dioscorides.'  The  Romans,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  two  principal  kinds,  the  Pallacana  and 
the  Condimentarium,  the  latter  of  which  was  sub- 
divided into  many  species.  The  Pallacana  (capo) 
had  hardly  any  head,  and  consisted  principally  of  a 
long  stem :  it  admitted  of  being  often  cut.  The 
Condimentarium  (cape),  so  called  because  it  could 
be  potted  and  kept  for  use,  was  likewise  termed 
Capitatum,  from  its  exuberant  head.  — "  Though 
the  history  of  the  onion  can  be  but  imperfectly 
traced  in  Europe,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  great 
antiquity  in  Africa,  since  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  this  bulb  was  known  and  much  esteemed  in 
Egypt  2000  years  before  Christ.  Juvenal,'  indeed, 
says  that  the  Egyptians  were  forbidden  to  eat  the 
onion,  this  vegetable  having  been  deified  by  them. 
The  prohibition,  however,  seems  only  to  have  ex- 
tended to  the  priests,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,* 
'abstained  from  most  kinds  of  pulse;'  and  the  ah 
horrence  felt  for  onions,  according  to  the  same 
author,  was  confined  to  the  members  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal order.  That  onions  were  cultivated  in 
Egypt,  is  proved,"  continues  Wilkinson,  "  from  the 
authority  of  many  writers,  as  well  as  from  the 
sculptures  ;  their  quality  was  renowned  in  ancient, 
and  has  been  equally  so  in  modern  times  ;  and  the 
Israelites,  when  they  left  the  country,  regretted  the 
'  onions,'  as  well  as  the  cucumbers,  the  melons,  the 
leeks,  the  garlic,  and  the  meats  they  '  did  eat'  in 
Egypt.  Among  the  offerings  presented  to  the  gods, 
both  in  the  tombs  and  temples,  onions  are  intro- 
duced, and  a  priest  is  frequently  seen  holding  them 
in  his  hand,  or  covering  an  altar  with  a  bundle  of 
their  leaves  and  roots.  Nor  is  it  less  certain  that 
they  were  introduced  at  private  as  veil  as  public 
festivals,  and  brought  to  table  with  gourds,  cucum 
bers,  and  other  vegetables ;  and  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  notion  of  their  being  forbidden,  we  may 
conclude  that  this  was  entirely  confined  to  the 
priestly  order.  The  onions  of  Egypt  were  mild 
and  of  an  excellent  flavour,  a  character  enjoyei 
by  them  at  the  present  day  ;  and  they  were  eaten 
crude  as  well  as  cooked,  by  persons  both  of  the 
higher  and  lower  classes.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  say  if  they  introduced  them  to  table  like  the  cab- 
bage, as  a  hors  d'eeuvre  to  stimulate  the  appetite, 
which  Socrates  recommends  in  the.  Banquet  of 
Xenophon.  On  this  occasion,  some  curious  reasons 
for  their  use  are  brought  forward  by  different  mem- 
bers of  the  party.  Nicerates  observes  that  onions 
relish  well  with  wine,  and  cites  Homer  in  support 
of  his  remark  ;  Callias  affirms  that  they  inspire 
courage  in  the  hour  of  battle  ;  and  Charmides  sug- 
gests their  utility  in  deceiving  a  jealous  wife,  who, 
finding  her  husband  return  with  his  breath  smelling 
of  onions,  would  be  induced  to  believe  he  had  iio 
saluted  any  one  while  from  home."' 

OER'ITUM  TABULAE.  The  inhabitants  of  Caere 
obtained  from  the  Romans,  in  early  times,  the  Ro- 

1.  (Henderson's  Hint.  Anc.  WineB,  p.  89,  87.)— 2.  (ii.,  180.)- 
3.  (Sat.,  xiv.,  9.) — 4.  (Is.  ct  Os.,  Set  8.)— 5.  (Wilkinson'* Mia 
!  ners  and  Customs  Anc.  Egypt,  vol.  ii    p.  373,  seq.) 


iCAJjAiMOS. 


CAL  LNTIUA. 


<nan  franchise,  but  without  the  suffragium.1  Home 
ancient  writers  thought  that  the  Caerites  originally 
had  the  full  franchise,  and  were  afterward  deprived 
of  the  suffragium. a  The  names  of  the  citizens  of 
Caere  were  kept  at  Rome  in  lists  called  tabula  Ca- 
ritum,  in  which  the  names  of  all  other  citizens  who 
had  not  the  suffragium  appear  to  have  been  entered 
tn  later  times.  All  citizens  who  were  degraded  t>y 
the  censors  to  the  rank  of  asranans  were  classed 
among  the  Caerites  ;  and  hence  we  find  the  expres- 
sions of  (trarium  facere3  and  in  tabulas  Cceritum  re- 
ferrt*  used  as  svnonymous.    (Vid.  ^Ebaru.) 

*CALAMINTHE  (KaTiafuvOn),  a  shrub,  which 
Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  makes 
to  be  the  Melissa  Cretica;  but  in  his  second,  the 
Thymus  nepeta,  or  Catmint.  In  his  edition  of  Dios- 
corides  he  calls  the  first  species  the  Melissa  Cretica; 
the  second,  the  Thymus  nepeta,  Scop.  ;  and  the 
third,  the  Melissa  allissima* 

CALAMISTRUM,  an  instrument  made  of  iron, 
and  hollow  like  a  reed  (calamus),  used  for  curling 
the  hair.  For  this  purpose  it  was  heated,  the  per- 
son who  performed  the  office  of  heating  it  in  wood- 
ashes  (cinis)  being  called  ciniflo  or  cinerunus.' 

This  use  of  heated  irons  was  adopted  very  early 
among  the  Romans,'  and  became  as  common 
among  them  as  it  has  been  in  modern  times.8  In 
the  age  of  Cicero,  who  frequently  alludes  to  it,  the 
Roman  youths,  as  well  as  the  matrons,  often  ap- 
peared with  their  hair  curled  in  this  manner  (cala- 
mutrati).  We  see  the  result  in  many  antique  stat- 
ues and  busts. 

CAL'AMUS  (Ku?.auoc*),  a  sort  of  reed  which  the 
ancients  used  as  a  pen  for  writing.10  The  best  sorts 
*ere  got  from  -Egypt  and  Cnidus.11    So  Martial,12 

"  Dot  charlts  habilcs  calamos  Mcmphitica  tellus." 
When  the  reed  became  blunt,  it  was  sharpened  with 
a  knife,  scalprum  librarium  and  to  a  reed  so 
sharpened  the  epithet  temperatus,  used  by  Cicero, 
probably  refer3,!*  "  calamoet  atrumtnto  temperato  res 
agetur."  One  of  the  inkstands  given  under  the  ar- 
ticle Atramentum  has  a  calamus  upon  it.  The 
calamus  was  split  like  our  pens,  and  hence  Auso- 
nius"  calls  it  Jissipcs,  or  cloven-footed. 

*KAA'AM02  apuuaTLubc.  Sprengel  feels  little 
hesitation  in  deciding  that  this  is  the  Acorus  Cala- 
mus, or  Sweet  Flag.  Schneider  states  that  Stack- 
house,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  is  disposed 
to  refer  the  ndlauoc  evoauoc  of  Theophrastus  to  the 
same.  The  term  iniyewc  also  occurs  in  Theophras- 
tus.   ( Vid.  Saccharum.1*) 

•KAA'AMOZ  /ppayuiTnc.  All  agree  that  this  is 
the  Arundo  phragmitis,  L.,  or  common  Reed.  Spren- 
gel refers  the  KuAauuc  xapaKiac  of  Theophrastus  to 
the  same.1' 

•KAA  AM02  aiXrjTiKoc,  the  same  as  the  rfiivaf, 
and,  consequently,  the  Arundo  donax.1'  (  Yul.  Donax.) 

•KAA'AMOZ  6  uaarbc.  The  early  commentators 
on  Dioecoridea  have  settled  the  identity  ol  this  with 
the  roiiKnc  of  Theophrastus  ;  and  Sprengel  refers  it 
very  properly,  as  Adams  thinks,  to  the  Arundo  arc- 
nana,  or  sea-side  Reed.1* 

•KAA'A.MOE  6  Ivdutof,  most  probably  the  llain- 
boo  Cane,  or  Bambusa  Arunilinacea.  Mention  of  the 
Bamboo  Cane  is  made  by  Herodotus,  and  also  by 

1.  (Oell.,  in.,  13.— Strabo,  r.,  p.  220.)— 9.  (Schol.  id  Hot., 
Epurt.,  I.,  ri.,  01)— 3.  (Cell.,  it.,  12.)— 4.  (Coll.,  in.,  13.) 
—6.  (Dioacor.,  in.,  37. — Theophnut.,  C.  P.,  U.,  10.— Adams, 
Appand.,  <  T.)  —  0.  (Hot.,  Sat.,  I.,  h.,  98.  —  Hmndorf,  ail 
be.)— 7.  (Plant..  A»m.,  III.,  in.,  37.)— 8.  (Virg.,  Ma.,  in., 
100. — Semoa.— Huron  ad  Inn.)— 0.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  I.,  IS.) 
—10.  (Cic,  ad  Art.,  ri.,8.— Cur.,  Ep.  ad  Pirn.,  447.)  — II.  (Plin.. 
H.  N.,  rri.,  36,  64.)— 12.  (jot.,  38.)- 13.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  t.,  8.— 
Sw. ,  Vitall.,  2.)— 14.  (Cic.ad  Q.  Frali\.  n.,  15.) — 15.  (Til., 
(DioacoT.,  i.,  17.— Thoophnuit.,  H.  P..  it.,  11.1  —  17. 

(Diowv  ! ,  i.,  114.— Theophnut.,  H.  P.,  it.,  12.)— 18.  (Tl  

phraAt.,  H.  P.,  it.,  12  )— 19.  (Dioacor.,  i.,  114  — Thr  .phrant.. 

H  P..  it.,  i;  ) 


Ctesias.  ( Vid.  Saccharum.)  The  La'Kafioc  'Ik)^ 
anoAtX'duuevoe  o**  Theophrastus,  or  petrified  Cala- 
mus Indicus,  was  one  of  the  starry-surfaced  fossil 
Coralloids.  "  It  was  not  named  so  without  rea- 
son," observes  Hill,  "  for  the  specimen  which  I  have 
of  it  very  prettily  and  exactly  resembles  that  body."1 

•CALCIFRAGA.    (Vid.  Empetron.) 

CALANTICA  or  CALVA'TICA,  a  head-drew. 
This  word  is  sometimes  given  as  answering  to  the 
Greek  KeKpv<pa?.oc,  but  the  Latin  reticulum  (quod  ea- 
pillum  contineret,  dictum  a  Tele  reticulum')  coitb- 
sponds  better  to  neKpv<t>a'koc,  which  was  a  caul  or 
coif  of  network  for  covering  the  hair,  and  was 
worn  by  women  during  the  day  as  well  as  the  night 
This  kind  of  covering  for  the  head  was  very  an- 
cient, for  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer,'  and  it  also 
appears  to  have  been  commonly  used.  It  occurs  in 
several  paintings  found  at  Pompeii,  from  one  of 
which  the  following  cut  is  taken,  representing  Nep- 
tune and  a  nymph,  on  whose  head  this  kind  of  nPt 
work  appears.* 


The  persons  who  made  these  nets  were  called 
KeKpvipa'/  ottXokoi*  and  also  aaKxvfuvTai,*  according 
to  Pollux,'  who  explains  the  word  by  ol  itAiKovrec 
rale  yvvaift  roiic  neupvtyuAovc.  These  nets  appear 
to  have  been  sometimes  made  of  gold  threads,"  and 
at  other  times  of  silk,*  or  the  Elean  byssus,10  and 
probably  of  other  materials  which  are  not  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers. 

The  head-dress  made  of  close  materials  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  KCKpiif^aXoc  or  reticulum.  The 
former  was  called  mitra  or  calanlica,  which  words 
are  said  to  be  synonymous,11  though  in  a  passage 
in  the  Digest1*  they  are  mentioned  together  as  if 
they  were  distinct.  Such  head-dresses  frequently 
occur  in  paintings  on  vases.  Their  forms  are  very 
various,  as  the  two  following  woodcuts,  taken  from 
Millin,  Peintures  dc  Votes  Antiques,"  will  show 

The  first  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  painting  on  the 
vase,  and  represents  a  man  and  a  woman  reclining 
on  a  couch,  with  a  small  figure  standing  by  the 
woman's  side,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  quite 
clear 

Tie  next  woodcut  only  contains  a  part  of  the 

I.  (Throphrut.,  II  P.,  it.,  II. — Id.,  D«  I.anid.,  08  —  Adami, 
Anpond.,  a.  t.)— S.  (Varro.  Do  Linn;.  Lnt.,T.,  29  )—  3.  (II.,  mi., 
469.)—  4.  (Mnaeo  Borbonico,  Tol.  ti.,  pi.  18)  — 5.  (Pollux. 
Onum.,  til,  179.)— 6.  (Demoath.,  c.  Olympiod.,  c.  I,  p.  1170.)— 
7.  (Onom.,  I.,  191.)— 8.  (Patron,  c.  67.— Jut.,  96.)— 0  (8a. 
maa.,  Extra,  ad  Sulin.,  p.  392.)— 10.  (Paua.,  to.,  tl,  4  7.1-11 
.  .  »!  .r.n..  ix.,616.)— 12.  (34,  lit  2.  •.  25,  v  10  )— IS.  (to 
...  pi.  59;  Tol.  ll.,  pi.  43.) 


CALATHUS. 


CALCEUS. 


original  painting,  which  consists  of  many  other  fe- 
male figures,  engaged  in  the  celebration  of  certain 
mysteries 

The  mitra  was  originally  the  name  of  an  eastern 
head-dress,  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  Phrygians.1  Pliny'  says  that  Poly- 
gnotus  was  the  first  who  painted  G~eek  women 
m/rit  vfticoloribus. 


It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Martial3  (fortior  in- 
t  irtus  servat  vesica  capillos)  that  a  bladder  was  some- 
times used  as  a  kind  of  covering  for  the  hair. 

CAL'ATHUS,  dim.  CALATHIS'CUS  (K&Xnflnc, 
calaOioKoc),  also  called  TA'AAPOS,  usually  i  i- 
fied  the  basket  in  which  women  placed  their  v 
and  especially  the  materials  for  spinning.  li.uo 
Pollux*  speaks  of  both  rulapoc  and  icukaQos  as  r^f 
ywaucaviTidoc.  antvn :  and  in  another  passage*  he 
names  them  in  connexion  with  spinning,  and  says 
that  the  rdAapof  and  naZadionoc  were  the  same. 
These  baskets  were  made  of  osiers  or  reeds  ; 
whence  we  read  in  Pollux*  ttheKuv  raXdpovc.  xal 
taXadloKovc,  and  in  Catullus,' 

"  Ante  pedes  aulem  candentis  mollia  lana 
Vellera  virgali  custodibant  calalhisci." 
Thry  appear,  however,  to  have  been  made  in  earlier 
times  of  more  valuable  materials,  since  we  read  in 
Homer*  of  a  silver  rakapoc.  They  frequently  occur 
in  paintings  on  vases,  and  often  indicate,  as  Botti- 
|jer*  has  remarked,  that  the  scene  represented  takes 
place  in  the  gyna?conitis,  or  women's  apartments. 
In  the  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  painting  on 
I  vase,1*  a  slave,  belonging  to  the  class  called  qua- 
•illariae,  is  presenting  her  mistress  with  the  calathus, 
in  which  the  wool  was  kept  for  embroidery,  &c. 

Baskets  of  this  kind  were  also  used  for  other  pur- 
poses, 1  such  as  for  carrying  fruits,  flowers,  &c.,a 

1.  (Virg ,  JEn.,  ix.,  616,  seq.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  xxxv.,  35.)— 3. 
(▼HI.,  xxxiii.,  19.)  — 4.  (x.,  125.)— 5.  (vii.,  29.)— «.  (vii.,  173.) 
—7.  (Ixiv.,  319.)— 8.  (Od.,  iv.,  125.)  — 9.  (Vasengem.,  iii.,  44.) 
—10.  (Millin.,  Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques,  vol.  i.,  pi.  4.) —  11. 
'Wttiger,  Sabina,  vii.  ii.,  p.  252,  258.)  — 12.  (Ovid,  Art.  Am., 
' ,  261.) 

1SS 


The  name  of  calathi  was  also  given  to  cuf.s  .or  now 
ing  wine.* 


Calathus  was  properly  a  Greek  word,  though  used 
by  the  Latin  writers.  The  Latin  word  correspond- 
ing to  it  was  qualus,1  or  quasillus.3  From  quasillu* 
came  quasillaria,  the  name  of  the  slave  who  spun, 
and  who  was  considered  th }  meanest  of  the  female 
slaves  (Convocat  omnes  quasillarias,  familiaque  sor- 
dissimam  partem*). 

CALCAR,  a  spur,  that  is,  a  goad  attached  to  the 
heel  (calx)  in  riding  on  horseback,  and  used  to  urge 
on  the  horse  to  greater  swiftness.' 

The  early  adoption  of  this  contrivance  by  the  Ro- 
mans appears  from  the  mention  of  it  in  Plautus* 
and  Lucretius.'  It  is  afterward  often  alluded  to  by 
Cicero,8  Ovid,'  Virgil,14  and  subsequent  Roman  au- 
thors. On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
Greeks  used  spurs,  and  this  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  on  antique 
statues. 

The  spurs  of  a  cock  are  called  calcaria.  ■ 
CALCEUS  (dim.   CALCEOLUS),  CALCEA- 
MEN,  CALCEAMENTUM  {virodrjfia,  nedikov),  a 
shoe  or  boot,  anything  adapted  to  cover  and  preserve 
the  feet  in  walking. 

The  use  of  shoes  was  by  no  means  universal 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Homeric  he- 
roes are  represented  without  shoes  when  armed  for 
battle.  (Vid.  Arma,  Balteus.)  According  to  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus,  the  young  Spartans  were 
brought  up  without  wearing  shoes  (awKoSriaia}*),  in 
order  that  they  might  have  the  full  use  of  their  feet 
in  running,  leaping,  and  climbing.  Socrates,  Pho- 
cion,  and  Cato  frequently  went  barefoot  (uvviroit)- 
ror,"  pede  nudo1*).  The  Roman  slaves  had  no  shoes 
(nudo  talo11),  their  naked  feet  being  marked  with 
chalk  or  gypsum.  The  covering  of  the  feet  was  re- 
moved before  reclining  at  meals.  (Vid.  Cosna.) 
To  go  barefoot  also  indicated  haste,  grief,  distrac- 
tion of  mind,  or  any  violent  emotion,  as  when  the 
chorus  of  Oceanides  hasten  to  the  fettered  Prome- 
theus (atrediloc1*) ;  when  Venus  goes  in  quest  of 
Adonis  (aauv dalos"),  and  when  the  vestals  flee  from 
Rome  with  the  apparatus  of  sacred  utensils.18  For 
similar  reasons,  sorceresses  go  with  naked  feet  when 
intent  upon  the  exercise  of  magical  arts1*  (nudape- 
dem,M  pedibus  nudis11),  although  sometimes  one  foot 
only  was  unshod  (unum  exuta  pedem  vinclis3*),  and 
is  so  painted  on  fictile  vases.  That  it  was  a  very 
rare  thing  at  Rome  to  see  a  respectable  female  out 
of  doors  without  shoes,  is  clear  from  the  astonish- 


1.  (Virg.,  Eel.,  v.,  71.)  — 2.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  III.,  xii.,  4.)  —  8. 
(Festus,  a.  v.  Calathus.— Cic,  Philip.,  iii.,  4.  —  Prop.,  IV.,  va- 
37.)— 4.  (Petron.,  c.  132.  — Compare  Tibull.,  IV.,  x.,3,  ami 
Heyiie  in  loc.) — 5.  (Isidor.,  Orig.,  xx.,  16.)— 6.  (Asm.,  HI.,  iii., 
118.J—7.  (v.,  1074.)— 8.  (De  Orat.,  iii.,  9.— Ep.  ad  Att.,  vi.,  1.) 
—9.  (Ep.  ex  Ponto,  ii.,  6,  38 ;  iv.,2, 35.)— 10.  ("  ferrate  celce :" 
Virg.,  jEn.,  xi.,  714.)  — 11.  (Col.,  De  lie  Rust ,  viii.,  2.)  —  1* 
(Xen..  Rep.  Lac.,  2.)  — 13.  (Aristoph.,  Nub.,  K3,  362.  -  Xen, 
Mem.,  i.,  6,  v  2.— Plut.,  Phoc.— Id.,  Cat.)— 14  (Epist.,  I.,  xix, 
12.)  — 15.  (Juv.,  vii.,  16.)  — 16.  (.ffisch.,  Prom.  Vinct.,  138,  ed 
Blomf.)— 17.  (Bion,  i.,  21.)— 18.  (Flor.,  i.,  13  )— 19.  (Sfln.,  Me- 
dea, iv.,  2,  14.)— 20.  (Ovid,  Met.,  vii.,  183.)-91.  (Hor  8at..K 
vi.i.  24.)— 22.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  iv..  518.) 
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meat  experienced  by  Ovid,  until  he  was  informed 
of  the  reason  of  it,  in  a  particular  instance. 
"  Hue  pede  matronam  vidi  descendere  nudo  : 
Obslupui  lacitus,  sustinuique  gradum." 

The  feet  were  sometimes  bare  in  attendance  on 
tunerals.  Thus  the  remains  of  Augustus  were  col- 
lected from  the  pyra  by  noblemen  of  the  first  rank 
with  naked  feet.1  A  picture  found  at  Herculaneum 
exhibits  persons  with  naked  feet  engaged  in  the 
worship  of  Isis  ;*  and  this  practice  was  observed  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Cybele.*  In  case  of  drought,  a 
procession  and  ceremonies,  called  Nudipedalia,  were 
performed  with  a  view  to  propitiate  the  gods;by  the 
same  token  of  grief  and  humiliation.* 

The  idea  of  the  defilement  arising  from  contact 
with  anything  that  had  died,  led  to  the  entire  disuse 
of  skin  or  leather  by  the  priests  of  Egypt.  Their 
shoes  were  made  of  vegetable  materials  (calceos  ex 
yam/To*).    (Vid.  Baxa.) 

Those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  wore 
shoes,  including  generally  all  persons  except  youths, 
slaves,  and  ascetics,  consulted  their  convenience, 
and  indulged  their  fancy,  by  inventing  the  greatest 
possible  variety  in  the  forms,  colours,  and  materials 
of  their  shoes.  Hence  we  find  a  multitude  of  names, 
the  exact  meaning  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain, but  which  were  often  derived  either  from 
the  persons  who  were  supposed  to  have  brought 
certain  kinds  of  shoes  into  fashion,  or  from  the  pla- 
ces where  they  were  procured.  We  read,  for  ex- 
ample, of  "  shoes  of  Alcibiades  ;"  of  "  Sicyonian," 
and  "  Persian,"  which  were  ladies'  shoes ;'  of  "  La- 
conian,"  which  were  men's  shoes ;'  and  of  "  Cre- 
tan," "  Milesian,"  and  "  Athenian"  shoes. 

The  distinctions  depending  upon  form  may  be  gen- 
erally divided  into  those  in  which  the  mere  sole  of 
a  shoe  was  attached  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  by  ties 
•r  bands,  or  by  a  covering  for  the  toes  or  the  instep 
{vid.  Solea,  Crepida,  Soccus)  ;  and  those  which 
ascended  higher  and  higher,  according  as  they  cov- 
ered the  ankles,  the  calf,  or  the  whole  of  the  leg. 
To  calceamenta  of  the  latter  kind,  i.  e.,  to  shoes  and 
boots  aa  distinguished  from  sandals  and  slippers, 


&e  term  '  calceaa"  was  applied  in  its  proper  and 
restricted  sense. 


|,  (8net.,  OeUT.,  100.)— 2.  (Ant.  d'Ercol.,  n.,  320.)— 3.  ( Pro- 
don  t.,  Pens.,  154.)-- 4.  (Tertall.,  Apo!->  40.)— 5.  (Mnrt.  Cnpell., 
I.)— 8  (Cift,  Do  Oral.,  i.,  54.— Hinych.) — 7.  (Arutoph.,  Thea., 
M9.' 


Besides  the  difference  in  the  intervals  to  which 
the  calceus  extended  from  the  sole  upward  to  the 
knee,  other  varieties  arose  from  its  adaptation  to 
particular  professions  or  modes  of  life.  Thus  the 
cauqa  was  principally  worn  by  soldiers  ;  ;he  peso 
by  labourers  and  rustics;  and  the  cothcrnos  by 
tragedians,  hunters,  and  horsemen. 

Understanding  "  calceus"  in  its  more  confined  ap- 
plication, it  included  all  those  more  complete  cover- 
ings for  the  feet  which  were  used  in  walking  out  ol 
doors  or  in  travelling.  As  most  commonly  worn, 
these  probably  did  not  much  differ  from  our  shoes, 
and  are  exemplified  in  a  painting  at  Herculaneum,1 
which  represents  a  female  wearing  bracelets,  a 
wreath  of  ivy,  and  a  panther's  skin,  while  she  is  in 
the  attitude  of  dancing  and  playing  on  the  cymbals. 
Her  shoes  are  yellow,  illustrating  the  fact  that  they 
were  worn  of  various  colours,  especially  by  females. 
( Vid.  preceding  woodcut.)  The  shoe-ties  (corrigiai) 
are  likewise  yellow.  These  shoes  appear  light  and 
thin,  corresponding  to  the  dress  and  attitude  of  the 
wearer.  On  the  other  hand,  a  marble  foot  in  the 
British  Museum  exhibits  the  form  of  a  man's  shoe. 
Both  the  sole  and  the  upper  leather  are  thick  and 
strong.  The  toes  are  uncovered,  and  a  thong  passes 
between  the  great  and  the  second  toe,  as  in  a  sandal 


For  an  example  of  calcei  reaching  to  the  middle 
of  the  leg,  see  the  figure  of  Orestes  in  Amentum  (p, 
47).  In  the  Panathenaic  frieze  of  the  Parthen  n, 
boots  much  like  his,  but  reaching  still  higher,  arc 
worn  by  many  of  the  Athenian  horsemen.  They 
are  fastened  tightly  below  the  knee,  and  fit  closely 
in  every  part,  showing  how  completely  the  sculptor 
avoided  the  reproach  of  making  the  foot  "  float"  in 
the  shoe  (natare,*  heov  ev  rale  ifi6(loiv').  In  many 
statues  the  flaps  are  produced  by  turning  down  the 
head  and  claws  of  the  quadruped  out  of  whose  hide 
the  boot  was  made.  We  often  see  it  laced  in  front. 
( Vid.  Cothurnus.) 

Upon  no  part  of  their  dress  did  the  undents  be- 
stow greater  attention  than  upon  this.  Theophrae- 
tus*  considers  it  as  a  proof  of  rusticity  to  weai 
shoes  larger  than  the  foot.'  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
Ovid*  advises  the  lover,  "  Nee  vagus  in  lata  pes  tibi 
ftUr  natet,"  we  find  Quintilian,  on  the  other  hand, 
laying  down  similar  maxims  for  the  statesman  and 
the  orator.'  Overnieety  produced  the  inconve 
nience  of  pinching  shoes,*  especially  when  they 
were  pointed  at  the  toes  and  turned  upward  (unci- 
noli)  Uesides  the  various  and  splendid  colours  of 
the  leather,  the  patterns  stdl  existing  on  marble 
statues  show  that  it  was  cut  in  a  very  elaborate 
manner.  When  Lucullus  triumphed  after  his  vic- 
tories in  Asia,  he  displayed  fine  shoes  from  Syria, 
painted  with  spots  in  imitation  of  jewels.*  Real 
gems  and  gold  were  added  by  some  of  the  emper- 
ors, especially  Heliogabalup,  who  wore  beautiful  cam- 
eos on  his  boots  and  shf  es,  but  with  the  natural 
effect  of  exciting  ridicule  rather  than  admiration." 

The  form  and  colour  of  the  calceus  were  also 


1.  (Am.  d'Ereo'..,  i.,  U/.  21.)  — 2.  (Or.d.)  —  3.  (Anatonh. 
Eqnit.,321.)— 4.  (Char..  4.)- -5.  (Compare  Hor.,  SaL,  I.,  ni.,  31) 
— «.  (DeArt.  Am.,i  ,516.)— 7.  (In*.  Or.,  it.,  3,  p.  439,  ed.  Snald 
ing.}— 8.  (Hor.,  En.,  I.,  i.,  43.)— 9  (Sorr.  in  Mn..  it.,  Sol  )  - 
10   (I.amnn.l.,  Hollo*.,  23.— Alex  Sct.,  4.) 
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tmoiig  tht  insignia  of  rank  and  office.  Those  who 
were  elevated  to  the  senate  wore  high  shoes  like 
uuskips,  fastened  in  front  with  four  black  thongs 
(nigris  pellibus1),  and  adorned  with  a  small  cres- 
cent." Hence  Cicero,5  speaking  of  the  assumption 
of  the  senatorial  dignity  by  Asinius,  says  mutavit 
calceos  Another  man,  in  similar  circumstances, 
was  told  that  his  nobility  was  in  his  heels.4  Among 
the  oalcei  worn  by  senators,  those  called  mullet, 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  scales  of  the  red  mul- 
let,' were  particularly  admired ;  as  well  as  others 
called  alutm,  because  the  leather  was  softened  by 
the  use  uf  alum.' 

CALC  ULA'TOR  (koyioTric)  signifies  a  keeper  of 
accounts  in  general,  but  was  also  used  in  the  signi- 
fication of  a  teacher  of  arithmetic  ;  whence  Martial7 
classes  Lim  with  the  noiarius,  or  writing-master. 
The  name  was  derived  from  calculi,  which  were 
commonly  used  in  teaching  arithmetic,  and  also 
in  reckoning  in  general.  (Vul.  Abacus,  No.  VI.) 
Among  the  Greeks  the  'koywrnc  and  ypafifiaTMSTi/c 
appear  to  have  been  usually  the  same  person. 

In  Roman  families  of  importance  there  was  a 
calculator  or  account-keeper,8  who  is,  however, 
more  frequently  called  by  the  name  of  dispensator 
or  procurator,  who  was  a  kind  of  steward.9 

CALCULI  were  little  stones  or  pebbles,  used  for 
various  purposes  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  Athe- 
nians used  in  voting  (vid.  Cadiskoi),  or  such  as  De- 
mosthenes put  in  his  mouth  when  declaiming,  in 
order  to  mend  his  pronunciation.10  Calculi  were 
used  in  playing  a  sort  of  draughts.  (Vid.  Latrun- 
culi.)  Subsequently,  instead  of  pebbles,  ivory,  or 
silver,  or  gold,  or  other  men  (as  we  call  them)  were 
used,  but  still  called  calculi.  The  calculi  were  bi- 
tolores.11  Calculi  were  also  used  in  reckoning,  and 
tence  the  phrases  calculum  ponere,1*  calculum  subdu- 
(tre.13    (Vid.  Abacus,  No  VI.) 

CALDA.    (Vid.  Calida.) 

CALDA'RIUM.    ( Vid.  Baths,  p.  149.) 

CALENDAR  (GREEK).  The  Greek  year  was 
divided  into  twelve  lunar  months,  depending  on  the 
actual  changes  of  the  .  moon.  The  first  day  of  the 
month  (vov/j.j)via)  was  not  the  day  of  the  conjunc- 
tion, but  the  day  on  the  evening  of  which  the  new 
moon  first  appeared ;  consequently  full  moon  was 
the  middle  of  the  month,  and  is  called  Si^o/irjvic,  or 
"the  divider  of  the  month."14  The  lunar  month 
consists  of  29  days  and  about  13  hours  ;  according- 
ly, some  months  were  necessarily  reckoned  at  29 
days,  and  rather  more  of  them  at  thirty  days.  The 
latter  were  called  full  months  (ttXtipeic),  the  former 
hollow  months  (koi\oi).  As  the  twelve  lunar  months 
fell  short  of  the  solar  year,  they  were  obliged  every 
other  year  to  interpolate  an  intercalary  month  (utjv 
iftGolipalor)  of  30  or  29  days.  The  ordinary  year 
consisted  of  354  days,  and  the  interpolated  year, 
therefore,  of  384  or  383.  This  interpolated  year 
(rpiirripic)  was  seven  days  and  a  half  too  long ;  and, 
to  correct  the  error,  the  intercalary  month  was  from 
time  to  time  omitted.  The  Attic  year  began  with 
the  summer  solstice :  the  following  is  the  sequence 
of  the  Attic  months,  and  the  number  of  days  in 
each  :  Hecatombaeon  (30),  Metageitnion  (29),  Boe- 
dromion  (30),  Pyanepsion  (29),  Maemacterion  (30), 
Poseideon  (29),  Gamelion  (30),  Anthesterion  (29), 
Elaphebolion  (30),  Munychion  (29),  Thargelion  (30), 
Sci  opliorion  (29).    The  intercalary  montk  was  a 


1  (Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  vi.,  27.— Heindorf  in  loc.)— 2.  (Mart.,  ii., 
»—  Jov.,  vii.,  192.)— 3.  (Phil.,  xiii.,  13.)— 4.  (Philostr.,  Her., 
riii.)— 5.  (Isidor.,  Ong.,  xix.,  14.)— 6.  (Mart.,  Juv.,  11.  cc.— Ly- 
tai,  De  Mag.,  i.,  32.— Odd,  De  Art.  Am.,  iii.,  271.)— 7.  (x.,  62.) 

(Dig-  38,  tit.  i.,  s.  7.)— 9.  (Cic,  ad  Att.,  xi.,  1.— Plin.,  En., 
Hi.,  19  —Suet.,  Gal.,  c.  12.— Vesp.,  c.  22.)— 10.  (Cic,  De  Oral., 
1.,  61.)— 11.  (Sidon.,  Epist.,  viii.,  12.— Ovid,  Trist.,  ii.,  477  — 
Mart.,  xrv.,  17, 2  ;  xiv.,  20.)— 12.  (Colum.,  iii.,  3.)— 13.  (O.  p. 
Pin.,  i;..  19,  &c.)— 14.  (1  nd..  Olvmn..  iii..  34  ^ 


second  Poseideon  inserted  in  the  middle  ol  in 
year.  Every  Athenian  month  was  divided  into 
three  decads.  The  days  of  the  first  decad  were 
designated  as  iarafiivov  or  apxo/iivov  firjvoc,  and 
were  counted  on  regularly  from  1  to  10  ;  thus  6ev- 
rtpa  apxo/xevov  or  larafievov  is  "  the  second  day  of 
the  month."  The  days  of  the  second  decad  were 
designated  as  km  deica,  or  fieoovvroe,  and  were  count- 
ed on  regularly  from  the  11th  to  the  20th  day,  whicl 
was  called  eZ/ca?.  There  were  two  ways  of  count- 
ing the  days  of  the  last  decad :  they  were  eithei 
reckoned  onward  from  the  20th  (thus  tp&tt)  km 
tinadi  was  the  21st),  or  backward  from  the  last  day, 
with  the  addition  <pdivovToc,  navo/ikvuv,  Xriyovroc,  or 
amovroc  ;  thus  the  21st  day  of  a  hollow  month  was 
kvaTi)  QOivovtoc — of  a  full  month,  SetcdTTj  fdtvovroc. 
The  last  day  of  the  month  was  called  Svij  koi  via, 
"  the  old  and  new,"  because,  as  the  lunar  month 
really  consisted  of  more  than  29  and  less  than  30 
days,  the  last  day  might  be  considered  as  belonging 
equally  to  the  old  and  new  month.1 

The  first  calendars  of  the  Greeks  were  founded 
on  rude  observations  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  cer- 
tain fixed  stars ;  as  Orion,  the  Pleiades,  Arcturus, 
&c.  The  earliest  scientific  calendar,  which  super- 
seded these  occasional  observations,  was  that  of 
Meton.  He  observed  that  235  lunar  months  cor- 
respond very  nearly  to  19  solar  years.  According 
ly,  he  introduced  a  cycle  of  19  years,  or  6940  days, 
distributed  into  months,  so  that  they  corresponded 
to  the  changes  of  the  moon  throughout  the  whole 
period.  This  cycle  was  called  the  year  of  Meton 
(Meruvoc  kviavroc),  and  the  calendar  based  upon  it 
was  published  at  Athens  in  Ol.  86,  4.  The  calen- 
dar commenced  with  the  month  Scirophorion  (16th 
July,  B  O.  432).  This  cycle  of  19  years  was  an  ex- 
tension of  the  oitaeteris  of  Cleostratus,  which  con 
tained  8  years,  or  99  months,  or  2922  days.  Three 
of  the  months  in  the  octaeteris  were  intercalary,  oc 
curring  in  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  years  of  the 
cycle.  If  Meton  had  reckoned  every  month  full 
his  cycle  would  have  contained  7050  days,  or  7050 
— 6940=110  days  too  much  ;  consequently,  it  was 
necessary  to  take  1 10  hollow  months  in  each  cycle. 
Dividing  7050  by  110  we  get  the  quotient  64,  which 
denotes  the  interval  between  every  two  successive 
days  to  be  rejected  (r/fikpat  kZaipeoi/ioi).  Meton's 
canon  begins  with  two  full  months,  and  then  we 
have  hollow  and  full  mouths  alternately ;  but,  after 
the  interchange  has  taken  place  eight  times,  two 
full  months  come  together,  because  there  must  be 
17  full  months  in  every  32.  The  Metonic  cycle 
was  corrected  in  Ol.  110,  by  Callippus  of  Cyzicus. 
Meton  had  made  the  solar  year  ^  of  a  day  too  long. 
Callippus  accordingly  assumed  a  4x19=76  years' 
cycle  omitting  one  day,  or  27759  days.  The  epoch 
of  this  cycle  is  28th  June,  B  C.  330,  Ol.  112,  3  A 
farther  correction  of  the  Metonic  cycle  was  intro 
duced  by  Hipparchus,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  as 
even  Callippus  had  still  left  the  solar  year  too  long  by 
5^5-  of  a  day;  he  therefore  assumed  a  cycle  of  4x 
4x19=4x76  years  wanting  one  day,  or  111036 
days.  This  period  of  304  years,  with  1 1 2  intercala- 
ry months,  is  called  the  year  of  Hipparchus. 

Separate  years  were  designated  at  Athens  by 
the  name  of  the  chief  archon,  hence  called  ap\m 
knuwfioc,  or  "  the  name-giving  archon ;"  at  Sparta 
by  the  first  of  the  ephors  ;  at  Argos,  by  the  priest- 
ess of  Juno,  &c.  The  method  of  reckoning  by 
Olympiads  was  brought  into  use  by  Timaeus  oi 
Tauromenium  about  Ol.  130.  As  this  clumsy  meth- 
od of  reckoning  is  still  found  in  books,  it  will  be  right 
to  give  the  rules  for  converting  Olympiads  into  tn« 
year  B.C.,  and  vice  versa. 


1.  (Vid.  Aristoph  ,  N  lb..  1181.  *r  ) 
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I  To  find  the  year  B.C.,  given  the  nth  year  of 
01.  p,  take  the  formula  781 — (4  p-\-n).  If  the  event 
rvappened  in  the  second  half  of  the  Attic  year,  this 
must  be  farther  reduced  by  1 ;  for  the  Attic  year, 
as  mentioned  above,  commenced  with  the  summer 
solstice.  Thus  Socrates  was  put  to  death  in  Thar- 
gelion  of  01.  95,  I.  Therefore  in  B.C.  ([781— (4X 
95+1)]— l)=(731— 381)— 1=400  — 1=399. 

II  To  find  the  Olympiad,  given  the  year  n  B.C., 

take  the  formula  — ~.    The  quotient  is  the  01., 

and  the  remainder  the  current  year  of  it ;  if  there 
is  no  remainder,  the  current  year  is  the  4th  of  the 
Olympiad.  If  the  event  happened  in  the  second 
half  of  the  given  year,  it  must  be  increased  by  1. 
Thus,  to  take  the  event  just  mentioned,  Socrates 
,     t  781— (3994-1)    781—400  „, 

was  put  to  death  ■ — =  ;  =01.  95, 

4  4 

1.    Demosthenes  was  born  in  the  summer  of  382, 

.      .      .    781  —  382    399    „  „„  „ 

therefore  in  =  —  =01.  99,  3 

4  4 

On  the  Greek  calendar  in  general,  the  reader  may 
consult  Ideler's  Handbuch  der  Mathematisehen  and 
Technischer.  Chronologie,  Th.  i..  p.  227-392. 

CALENDS.    (Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

CALENDAR  (ROMAN),  Calendarium,  or,  rath- 
er, Kalendarium. 

The  Year  of  Romulus. — The  name  of  Romulus  is 
commonly  attached  to  the  year  which  is  said  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  earliest  times  of  Rome ;  but 
tradition  is  not  consistent  with  regard  to  the  form 
of  it.  The  historians  Licinius  Macer  and  Fenestel- 
la  maintained  that  the  oldest  year  consisted  of 
twelve  months,  and  that  it  was  already  in  those 
days  an  annus  verlens,  that  is,  a  year  which  coinci- 
ded with  the  period  of  the  sun's  course.  Censori- 
nus,  however,  in  whose  work  this  statement  occurs,1 
goes  on  to  say  that  more  credit  is  due  to  Gracca- 
nus,  Fulvius  (Nobilior),  Varro,  and  others,  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  Romans,  in  the  earliest  times,  like 
the  people  of  Alba  from  whom  they  sprung,  allotted 
to  the  year  but  ten  months.  This  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  Ovid  in  several  passages  of  his  Fasti 
by  Gellius,'  Macrobius,*  Solinus,*  and  Servius.* 
Lastly,  an  old  Latin  year  of  ten  months  is  implied 
in  the  fact,  that  at  Laurentum'  a  sacrifice  was  of- 
fered to  Juno  Kalendaris  on  the  first  of  every 
month  except  February  and  January.  These  ten 
months  were  called  Martins,  Aprilis,  Maius,  Junius, 
Quinctilis,  Sextilis,  September,  October,  November, 
December.  That  March  was  the  first  month  in  the 
year  is  implied  in  the  last  six  names;  and  even  Plu- 
tarch, who  ascribes  twelve  months  to  the  Romulian 
year,'  places  Januarius  and  Februarius  at  the  end. 
The  fact  is  also  confirmed  by  the  ceremony  of  re- 
kindling the  sacred  fire  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta  on 
the  first  day  of  March,  by  the  practice  of  placing 
fresh  laurels  in  the  public  buildings  on  that  day,  and 
by  many  other  customs  recorded  by  Macrobius.* 
With  regard  to  the  length  of  the  months,  Oensori- 
nus,  Macrobius,  and  Solinus  agree  in  ascribing  thir- 
ty-one days  to  four  of  them,  called  plem  menses ; 
thirty  to  the  rest,  called  can  menses.  The  four 
longer  months  were  Martins,  Mains,  Quinctilis,  and 
October  j  and  these,  as  Macrobius  observes,  were 
distinguished  in  the  latest  furm  of  the  Roman  cal- 
endar by  having  their  nones  two  days  later  than  any 
of  the  other  months.  The  symmetry  of  this  ar- 
rangement will  appear  by  placing  the  numbers  in 
succession:  31,  30;  31,  30;  31,  30,  80;  31  ,  30, 
80.  Ovid,  indeed,  appears  to  speak  of  the  months 
as  coinciding  with  the  lunar  period  : 

1  (De  Die  N^tali,  c.  20.— Cmnparn  sJmi  the  beginning  of  c. 
<9)— 2.  (i.,  27,43;  in.,  99,  119,  til.)— 3  (Nix-t.  Att..  in..  16.) 
— I  (Saturn.,  i.,  12.)— 5.  (Polyh.,  i.)— «.  On  Virg.,  Go<irg.,  i., 
I»i_7  (Ma  -ok.  15.1-8.    Numiuc.  H.)— 9.  (i..  12.) 


"Annus  erat  decimum  cum  luna  rer  lever  at  annum,' 

but  he  language  of  a  poet  must  not  be  pressed  tos 
clos  dy.  On  the  other  hand,  Plutarch,  in  the  pas- 
sage already  referred  to,  while  he  assigns  to  the  old 
year  twelve  months  and  365  da>s,  speaks  of  the 
months  as  varying  without  system  between  the  lim- 
its of  twenty  and  thirty-five  days.  Such  ar  irregu 
larity  is  not  incredible,  as  we  find  that  evtn  wheL 
Censorinus  wrote  (A  D.  238),  the  Alhan  calendar 
gave  36  days  to  March,  22  to  May,  18  tc  Sextilif 
and  16  to  September ;  while  at  Tusculum  Quincti 
lis  had  36  days,  October  32 ;  and  again,  at  Aricia, 
the  same  month,  Octoher.  had  no  less  than  39.1 
The  Romulian  year,  if  we  follow  the  majority  of 
authors,  contained  but  304  days  ;  a  period  differing 
so  widely  from  the  real  length  of  the  sun's  course, 
that  the  months  would  rapidly  revolve  through  all 
the  seasons  of  the  year.  This  inconvenience  was 
remedied,  says  Macrobius,'  by  the  addition  of  the 
proper  number  of  days  required  to  complete  the 
year;  but  these  days,  he  goes  on  to  say,  did  not  re- 
ceive any  name  as  a  month.  Servius  speaks  of  the 
intercalated  period  as  consisting  of  two  months, 
which  at  first  had  no  name,  but  were  eventually 
called  after  Janus  and  Februus.  That  some  system 
of  intercalation  was  employed  in  the  Romulian  year 
was  also  the  opinion  of  Licinius  Macer.'  This  ap- 
pears to  be  all  that  is  handed  down  with  regard  to 
the  earliest  year  of  the  Romans. 

As  a  year  of  ten  months,  i.  e.,  304  days,  at  once 
falls  greatly  short  of  the  solar  year,  and  contains 
no  exact  number  of  lunations,  some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  dispute  the  truth  of  the  tradition  in  whole 
or  part,  while  others  have  taxed  their  ingenuity  to 
account  for  the  adoption  of  so  anomalous  a  year 
Puteanus,*  calling  to  mind  that  the  old  Roman  or 
Etruscan  week  contained  eight  days,  every  eighth 
day  being  specially  devoted  to  religious  and  other 
public  purposes,  under  the  name  of  nana  or  nun- 
dina,  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  numbei 
304  is  a  precise  multiple  of  eight.  To  this  obser- 
vation, in  itself  of  little  moment,  Niebuhr  has  giver 
some  weight,  by  farther  noticing  that  the  38  nun- 
dines  in  a  year  of  304  days  tally  exactly  with  the 
number  of  dies  fasti  afterward  retained  in  the  Ju- 
lian calendar.  Another  writer,  Pontedera,  observ- 
ed that  304  bore  to  365  days  nearly  the  ratio  of 
5  to  6,  six  of  the  Romulian  years  containing  1824, 
five  of  the  longer  periods  1825  days  ;  arid  Niebuhr,' 
who  is  a  warm  advocate  of  the  ten-month  year, 
has  made  much  use  of  this  consideration.  He  thus 
explains  the  origin  of  the  well-known  quinquennial 
period  called  the  lustrum,  which  Censorinus'  ex- 
pressly calls  an  annus  magnus,  that  is,  in  the  mod- 
ern language  of  chronology,  a  cycle.  Moreover, 
the  year  of  ten  months,  says  the  same  writer,'  was 
the  term  for  mourning,  for  paying  portions  left  by 
will,  for  credit  on  the  sale  of  yearly  profits ;  mosl 
probably  for  all  loans ;  and  it  was  the  measure  for 
the  most  ancient  rate  of  interest.  (Vid.  Interest 
op  Money.)  Lastly,  he  finds  in  the  existence  of 
this  short  year  the  solution  of  certain  historical 
difficulties.  A  peace,  or,  rather,  truce  with  Veii 
was  concluded  in  the  year  280  of  Rome,  for  40 
years.  In  316,  Fidens  revolted  and  joined  Veii, 
which  implies  that  Veii  was  already  at  war  with 
Rome  ;  yet  the  Veientines  are  not  accused  of  hav- 
ing broken  their  oaths.*  Again,  a  twenty  years 
truce,  made  in  329,  is  said  by  Livy  to  have  expiree 
in  347  •  These  facts  are  explained  by  supposing 
the  years  in  question  to  have  been  those  of  ten 
months  ;  for  40  of  these  are  equal  to  33J  ordinary 


I.  (l.'enaonmn,  c  22.)— 2.  (i.,  13.)— 3  (Macrub.,  ,  IK.)— t 
(Do  Nuudinia  id  O.mriui'i  Thcaaurui,  vul  nil.)— 4.  'Ron 
Hul.,  »ol.  i.,  p.  271.1—0.  (c.  18.)— 7.  (p.  279.)— 8.  (Lit.,  ...  17 
—9  (It.,  58.) 
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jeais,  20  to  l6|  ,  so  that  the  former  truce  termina- 
ted in  314,  the  latter  in  346.  Similarly,  the  truce 
of  eight  years  concluded  with  the  Volscians  in  323, 
extended,  in  fact,  to  no  more  than  6|  full  years; 
and  hence  the  Volscians  resumed  the  war  in  331, 
without  exposing  themselves  to  the  charge  of  per- 
jury 

These  ingenious,  and,  perhaps,  satisfactory  spec- 
ulations of  the  German  critic,  of  course  imply  that 
the  decimestrial  year  still  survived  long  after  the 
regil  government  had  ceased  ;  and,  in  fact,  he  be- 
lieves that  this  year  and  the  lunar  year,  as  deter- 
mined by  Scaliger's  proposed  cycle  of  22  years,  co- 
existed from  the  earliest  times  down  to  a  late  pe- 
riod. The  views  of  Niebuhr  do  not  require  that 
the  months  should  have  consisted  of  31  or  30  days ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
each  mofith,  as  well  as  the  year,  contained  a  pre- 
cise number  of  eight-day  weeks ;  eight  of  the  months, 
for  instance,  having  four  such  weeks,  the  two  oth- 
ers but  three.  Even  in  the  so-called  calendar  of 
Numa  we  find  the  Etruscan  week  affecting  the  di- 
vision of  the  month,  there  being  eight  days  between 
the  nones  and  ides,  from  which  circumstances  the 
nones  received  their  name ;  and,  again,  two  such 
weeks  from  the  ides  to  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
this  whether  the  whole  month  contained  31  or  29 
days 

The  Year  of  Numa. — Having  described  the  Ro- 
mulian  year,  Censorinus1  proceeds  thus :  "  After- 
ward, either  by  Numa,  as  Fulvius  has  it,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Junius,  by  Tarquin,  there  was  instituted 
a  year  of  twelve  months  and  355  days,  although 
the  moon  in  twelve  lunations  appears  to  complete 
but  354  days.  The  excess  of  a  day  was  owing 
either  to  error,  or,  what  I  consider  more  probable, 
to  that  superstitious  feeling,  according  to  which 
an  odd  number  was  accounted  full  (plenus)  and 
more  fortunate.  Be  this  as  it  may,  to  the  year 
which  had  previously  been  in  use  (that  of  Romulus) 
one-and-fifty  days  were  now  added ;  but,  as  these 
were  not  sufficient  to  constitute  two  months,  a  day 
was  taken  from  each  of  the  before-mentioned  hol- 
low months,  which,  added  thereto,  made  up  57  days, 
out  of  which  two  months  were  formed,  Januarius 
with  29,  and  Februarius  with  28  days.  Thus  all 
the  months  henceforth  were  full,  and  contained  an 
odd  number  of  days,  save  Februarius,  which  alone 
was  hollow,  and  hence  deemed  more  unlucky  than 
the  rest."  In  this  passage  it  is  fitting  to  observe, 
that  the  terms  pleni  and  cavi  menses  are  applied  in 
a  sense  precisely  opposite  to  the  practice  of  the 
Greek  language  in  the  phrases  pijves  n\npels  and 
nolfati.  The  mysterious  power  ascribed  to  an  odd 
number  is  familiar  from  the  Numero  deus  itnpare 
gaudet  of  Virgil.  Pliny  also2  observes,  "  Impares  nu- 
tneros  ad  omnia  vehementiores  credimus."  It  was,  of 
course,  impossible  to  give  an  odd  number  of  days, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  year  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  each  of  the  twelve  months  on  the  other ;  and 
yet  the  object  was  in  some  measure  effected  by  a 
division  of  February  itself  into  23  days,  and  a  su- 
pernumerary period  of  five  days.  (See  the  mode 
of  intercalation  below.)  The  year  of  Numa,  then, 
according  to  Censorinus,  contained  355  days  Plu- 
tarch tells  us  that  Numa  estimated  the  anomaly  of 
Che  sur  and  moon,  by  which  he  means  the  differ- 
ence between  twelve  lunations  and  the  sun's  annual 
course,  at  eleven  days,  i.  e.,  the  difference  between 
865  and  354  days.  Macrobius,  too,  says  that  the 
prar  of  Nima  had  at  first  354,  afterward  355  days.3 

Twef.  t ?  lunations  amount  to  354  days,  8h.,  48' 
so  ui<u  the  so-called  year  of  Numa  was  a  tol- 


1  (e.  JO.) — S.  (H.  N.,  xxviii.,  5.)— 3.  (Compare  Liv.,  i.,  19.— 
Orid.  Vagt.,  i.,  43  •  Ui.,  151.— Aurel.  Vict.,  c.  3.— Florui,  i.,  S. 
Ueii«T*,  c.  1.) 
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erahly  correct  lunar  year,  though  the  months  would 

have  coincided  more  accurately  with  tho  single  lu- 
nations if  they  had  been  limited  to  30  and  29  days, 
instead  of  31,  29,  and  28  days.  That  it  was,  iu 
fact,  adapted  to  the  moon's  course,  is  the  concui- 
rent  assertion  of  ancient  writers,  more  particularlj 
of  Livy,  who  says :  "  (Numa)  omnium  primum  ad  cur- 
sum  Iujue  in  duodecim  mensis  describit  annum."  Un- 
fortunately, however,  many  of  the  same  writers  as- 
cribe to  the  same  period  the  introduction  of  sut  h  a 
system  of  intercalation  as  must  at  once  have  dislo- 
cated  the  coincidence  between  the  civil  month  and 
the  lunar  period.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  year 
of  Numa  would  have  been  about  22  days  in  arrear 
of  the  solar  period,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  said  an  in 
tercalary  month  of  that  duration,  or  else  of  23  days, 
was  inserted  at  or  near  the  end  of  February,  to 
bring  the  civil  year  into  agreement  with  the  regular 
return  of  the  seasons.  Of  this  system  of  intercala- 
tion a  more  accurate  account  shall  presently  be 
given.  But  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing 
that  this  particular  mode  of  intercalation  was  not 
contemporary  in  origin  with  the  year  of  Numa. 

In  antiquarian  subjects  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  the  assistance  of  etymology  is  essential ;  be- 
cause the  original  names  that  belong  to  an  institu- 
tion often  continue  to  exist,  even  after  such  changes 
have  been  introduced,  that  they  are  no  longer  adapt- 
ed to  the  new  order  of  things ;  thus  they  survive  as 
useful  memorials  of  the  past.  In  this  way  we  are 
enabled,  by  the  original  meaning  of  words,  aided  by 
a  few  fragments  of  a  traditional  character,  to  state 
that  the  Romans  in  early  times  possessed  a  yeai 
which  altogether  depended  upon  the  phases  of  the 
moon.  The  Latin  word  mensis,1  like  the  Greek 
fiTjv  or  pelf,  and  the  English  month,  or  German 
monatk,  is  evidently  connected  with  the  word  moon. 
Again,  while  in  the  Greek  language  the  name  vow- 
finvia  (new  moon),  or  ivn  nal  via,  given  to  the 
first  day  of  a  month,  betrays  its  lunar  origin,  the 
same  result  is  deduced  from  the  explanation  of  the 
word  kalenda,  as  found  in  Macrobius.*  "  In  an- 
cient times,"  says  that  writer,  "  before  Cn.  Flaviui 
the  scribe,  against  the  pleasure  of  the  patricians, 
made  the  fasti  known  to  the  whole  people  (the  end 
of  the  4th  century  B.C.),  it  was  the  duty  of  one  of 
the  pontifices  minores  to  look  out  for  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  moon,  and,  as  soon  as  he  de- 
scried it,  to  carry  word  to  the  rex  sacrificulus. 
Then  a  sacrifice  was  offered  by  these  priests ;  after 
which,  the  same  pontifex,  having  summoned  the 
plebs  (calata  plebe)  to  a  place  in  the  Capitol  near  the 
Curia  Calabria,  which  adjoins  the  Casa  Romuli, 
there  announced  the  number  of  days  which  still  re- 
mained to  the  nones,  whether  five  or  seven,  by  so 
often  repeating  the  word  «a/Uj."  There  was  no 
necessity  to  write  this  last  word  in  Greek  charac- 
ters, as  it  belonged  to  the  old  Latin.  In  fact,  in 
this  very  passage  it  occurs  in  both  calata  and  cola- 
bra  ;  and  again,  it  remained  to  the  latest  times  in 
the  word  nomenclator.  In  regard  to  the  passage 
here  quoted  from  Macrobius,  it  must  be  recollected 
that,  while  the  moon  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  sun,  it  is  impossible  to  see  it  with  th«  naked 
eye,  so  that  the  day  on  which  it  is  first  seen  is  mA 
of  necessity  the  day  of  the  actual  conjuncti  m.  We 
learn  elsewhere,  that,  as  soon  as  the  pontifex  cl*- 
covered  the  thin  disc,  a  hymn  was  sung,  beginning 
Jana  novella,  the  word  Jana3  being  only  a  dialectic 
variety  of  Diana,  just  as  Diespiter  or  Diupiter  cor- 
responds to  Jupiter ;  and  other  examples  might 
readily  be  given,  for  the  change  occurs  in  almost 
every  word  which  has  the  syllables  de  or  di  before 
a  vowel.    Again,  the  consecration  of  the  kalends  to 

1.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  or,  in  the  old  editions,  v.,  54>- 
3.  (L,  IS.) — 3.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i., 9.—  Van o, De  Re  Ru»t.,l.<T) 
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»ano  is  reierred  by  the  latter  writer  to  the  fact 
dial  Ihe  months  originally  began  with  the  moon, 
and  that  Juno  and  Luna  are  the  same  goddess  ;  and 
the  poet  likewise  points  at  the  same  connexion  in 
hi*  explanation  of  Juno's  epithet  Lucina.  More- 
over, at  Laurentum,  Juno  was  worshipped  as  Juno 
Kalendaris.  Even  so  late  as  448  B.C.,  strictly 
lunar  months  were  still  in  use  ;  for  Dionysius'  says 
that  Appius,  in  that  year,  received  the  consular  au- 
thority on  the  ides  of  May,  being  the  day  of  full 
moon  ;  for  at  that  time,  he  adds,  the  Romans  regu- 
lated their  months  by  the  moon.  In  fact,  so  com- 
pletely was  the  day  of  the  month  which  they  called 
the  ides  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  full  muon, 
that  some  derived  the  word  uwo  tov  eldovc,  quod  eo 
die  plenam  speciem  (urw  demonstrel.'  Quietly  to  in- 
sert the  idea  of  pUnam  when  the  Greek  word  sig- 
nified merely  spocum,  is  in  accordance  with  those 
Joi*8e  notions  whicn  prevaded  in  all  ancient  attempts 
at  etymology.  But,  though  the  derivation  is  of 
course  groundless,  it  is  of  historical  value,  as  show- 
ing the  notion  connected  with  the  term  ides. 

For  the  some  reason,  probably,  the  ides  of  March 
were  selected  for  the  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  Anna 
Perenna,  in  whose  name  we  have  nothing  more 
than  the  feminine  form  of  the  word  annus,  which, 
whether  written  with  one  n  or  two,  whether  in  its 
simple  form  annus  or  diminutive  annulus,  still  al- 
ways signifies  a  circle.  Hence,  as  the  masculine 
form  was  easily  adopted  to  denote  the  period  of  the 
sun's  course,  so  the  feminine,  in  like  manner,  might 
well  be  employed  to  signify,  first,  the  moon's  revo- 
lution, and  then  the  moon  herself.  The  tendency 
among  the  Romans  to  have  the  same  word  repeat- 
ed, first  as  a  male,  and  then  as  a  female  deity,  has 
been  noticed  by  Niebuhr  ;  and  there  occurs  a  com- 
plete parallel  in  the  name  Dianas,  afterward  Janus, 
for  the  god  of  dies,  or  light,  the  sun ;  Diana,  after- 
ward Jana,  for  the  goddess  of  light,  the  moon,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  words  Jupiter  and  Juno.  That 
♦.he  month  of  March  should  have  been  selected 
arose  from  it»  being  the  first  of  the  year,  and  a  sac- 
rifice to  the  moon  might  well  take  place  on  the  day 
when  her  power  is  fully  displayed  to  man.  The 
epithet  Perenna  itself  means  no  more  than  ever-cir- 
cling. Nay,  Macrobius  himself*  connects  the  two 
words  with  annus,  when  he  states  the  object  of 
the  sacrifice  to  be,  ut  annare  perennareque  commode 
hceal. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  lunar  origin 
of  the  Roman  month  is  deducible  from  the  practice 
of  counting  the  days  backward  from  the  kalends, 
nones,  and  ides;  for  the  phrases  will  then  amount 
to  saying,  "  It  wants  so  many  days  to  the  new 
moon,  to  the  first  quarter,  to  full  moon."  It  would 
be  difficult,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  to  account  for 
the  adoption  of  a  mode  of  calculation,  which,  to  our 
notions,  at  least,  is  so  inconvenient ;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  expressly  recorded  that  this  practice  was  derived 
from  Greece,  under  which  term  the  Athenians  prob- 
ably are  meant ;  and  by  these  we  know  that  a 
strictly  lunar  year  was  employed  down  to  a  late 
period.' 

But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  proof  of  all  lies  in 
the  simple  statement  of  Livy,'  that  Numa  so  regula- 
ted his  lunar  year  of  twelve  months  by  the  insertion 
of  intercalary  months,  that  at  the  end  of  every  nine- 
teenth year  it  again  coincided  with  the  same  point 
in  thj  sun's  course  from  which  it  started.  His 
words  are,  "  Quern  (annum)  intercalaribus  mensibus 
intci  ponendis  ita  dispensavit  ut  xncesimo  anno  ad  mt- 
tum  eandeir.  solis  unde  m*i  sunt,  plenis  annorum  om- 
nium t pat ns,  dies  congruerent."    We  quote  the  text, 

L  (Orid,  Put,  i.,55;  fi,  38.— Mtcnb.,  S»t.,  I-  9,  15.)— 2. 
(Antiq.  Rom.,  x.,  39.)— 3  iMurab.,  lb  ) — 4   (c.  12.)— J.  (M«- 
wnb   -  16  )-«.  19.) 
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because  editors,  n  support  of  a  theory,  have  takei 
the  liberty  of  altering  it  by  the  insertion  of  the 
word  quarto,  forgetting,  too,  that  the  words  quarto 
el  vicesimo  anno  signify,  not  every  twenty-fourth 
year,  which  their  theory  requires,  but  every  twenty- 
third,  according  to  that  peculiar  error  of  the  Ro- 
mans which  led  them  to  count  both  the  extreme* 
in  defining  the  interval  from  one  point  to  another, 
and  which  still  survives  in  the  medical  phrases  ter 
tian  and  quartan  ague,  as  well  as  in  the  French  ex- 
pressions huit  jours  for  a  week,  and  quinze  jours  foi 
a  fortnight.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  doing  violence 
to  words,  but  giving  the  strict  and  necessary  mean- 
ing to  them,  when,  in  our  own  translation  of  the 
passage  in  Livy,  we  express  vicesimo  anno  by  every 
r.ineteenth  year. 

Now  19  years,  it  is  well  known,  constitute  a  mosi 
convenient  cycle  for  the  conjunction  of  a  lunar  and 
solar  year.  A  mean  lunation,  or  synodic  month,  ac- 
cording to  modern  astronomy,  is  29d.,  12h.,  44'  3" 
and  a  mean  tropical  year  365d.,  5h.,  48'  48".  Hence 
it  will  be  found  that  235  lunations  amount  to  6939d., 
16h.,  3?'  45",  while  19  tropical  years  give  6939d.. 
14h  ,  27'  12",  so  that  the  difference  is  only  2h.,  4' 
33".  Although  it  was  only  in  the  second  century 
B.C.  that  Hipparchus  gave  to  astronomical  obser- 
vations a  nicety  which  could  pretend  to  deal  with 
seconds  (his  valuation  of  the  synodic  month  was 
29d.,  12h.,  44'  3i"*),  yet,  even  in  the  regal  period 
of  Rome,  the  Greek  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy 
must  already  have  possessed  astronomers,  from 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  could  have  bor- 
rowed such  a  rough  practical  knowledge  of  both 
the  moon  and  sun's  period  as  was  sufficient  to  show 
that  at  the  end  of  19  solar  years  the  moon's  age 
would  be  nearly  what  it  was  at  the  commencement; 
and  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  name  of  Numa 
is  often  connected  by  tradition  with  the  learning  of 
Magna  Graecia.  At  any  rate,  a  cycle  of  19  years 
was  introduced  by  Meton,  at  Athens,  in  the  yeai 
432  B.C. ;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  among  the  leacn- 
ed  may  probably  have  preceded,  by  a  long  period, 
its  introduction  into  popular  use,  the  more  so  as 
religious  festivals  are  generally  connected  with  the 
various  divisions  of  time,  and  superstition,  there- 
fore, would  he  most  certainly  opposed  to  innova- 
tions of  this  nature.  How  the  Romans  may  have 
intercalated  in  their  19  lunar  years  the  seven  addi 
tional  months  which  are  requisite  to  make  up  the 
whole  number  of  235  (=12xl9-|-7)  lunations,  is  a 
subject  upon  which  it  would  be  useless  to  speculate. 
From  a  union  of  these  various  considerations,  it 
must  he  deemed  highly  probable  that  the  Romans 
at  one  period  possessed  a  division  of  time  depend- 
ant upon  the  moon's  course. 

Year  of  the  Decemviri  (so  called  by  Ideler). — The 
motives  which  induced  the  Romans  to  abandon  the 
lunar  year  are  nowhere  recorded,  nor,  indeed,  the 
date  of  the  change.  We  have  seen,  however,  that 
even  in  the  year  448  B.C.,  the  year  was  still  regu- 
lated by  the  moon's  course.  To  this  must  be  add- 
ed, that,  according  to  Tuditarius  and  Cassius  Hemi- 
na,  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  intercalation  was  brought 
before  the  people  by  those  decemviri  who  added  the 
two  new  tables  to  the  preceding  Ten,'  that  is,  in  the 
year  450  B.C.  That  the  attention  of  these  decem- 
viri was  called  to  the  calendar  is  also  proved  by  the 
contents  of  the  Eleventh  Table,  wherein  it  is  de- 
creed that  "the  festivals  shall  be  set  down  in  the 
calendars."  We  have  the  authority  of  Vairo,  in 
deed,  that  a  system  of  intercalation  already  existed 
at  an  earlier  date ,  for  he  says  that  there  was  a 
very  ancient  law  engraved  on  a  bronze  pillar  by  L 
Pinarius  and  Furius  in  their  consulate  cui  mentu 
intercalaris  ascrihitur.  We  add  the  last  words  in 
I  (Ptolxm.,  A1tim«  ,  it.,  2.1-2.  (Mtctob.,  c.  It.) 
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i<atin  from  the  text  of  Macrobius,1  because  their 
import  is  doubtful.  If  we  are  right  in  interpreting 
them  thus,  "  the  date  upon  which  is  expressed  by  a 
month  called  intercalary,"  all  that  is  meant  may  be 
one  of  the  intercalary  lunations,  which  must  have 
existed  even  in  the  old  lunar  year.  At  the  period 
of  the  decemviral  legislation  there  was  probably 
instituted  that  form  of  the  year  of  354  days,  which 
was  corrected  by  the  short  intercalary  month  called 
Mercedonius  or  Mercidinus ;  but  so  corrected  as  to 
deprive  the  year  and  month  of  all  connexion  with 
the  moon's  course.  The  length  of  the  several  or- 
dinary months  was  probably  that  which  Censorinus 
has  erroneously  allotted  to  the  months  of  Numa's 
lunar  year,  viz. : 
Martius  31  days.  September  29  days. 
Aprilis      2S>    "  October      31  " 

Maius      31    "  November  29  " 

Junius      29    "  December  29  " 

Quinctilis  31    "  Januarius  29  " 

Sextilis    29    "  Februarius  28  " 

Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  number  of  days  in 
each  month  immediately  prior  to  the  Julian  correc- 
tion ;  for  both  Censorinus  and  Macrobius  say  that 
Csesar  added  two  days  to  Januarius,  Sextilis,  and 
December,  and  one  to  Aprilis,  Junius,  September, 
and  November.  Hence  Niehuhr  appears  to  have 
made  an  error  when  he  asserts2  that  July  acquired 
two  more  days  at  the  reformation  of  the  calendar, 
and  founds  thereon  a  charge  of  carelessness  against 
Livy.  That  November  had  but  29  days  prior  to  the 
correction — in  other  words,  that  the  XVII.  Kil.  Dec. 
immediately  followed  the  Idus  Nov.,  appeals  like- 
wise, from  a  comparison  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Tiro 
for  he  reaches  Corcyra  a.  d.  V.  Id.  Nov.,  and  on 
the  XV.  Kal  Dec.  complains,  "  Septvmum  jam  diem 
enebamur."  The  seven  days  in  question  would  be 
IV.  Id..  III.  Id.,  Prid.  Id.,  Id.  Nov  ,  XVII.  Kal.  Dec, 
XVI.  Kal.  Dec,  XV.  Kal.  Dec.  That  the  place  of 
the  nones  and  ides  was  in  each  month  the  same 
before  the  Julian  correction  as  afterward,  is  assert- 
ed by  Macrobius. 

The  main  difficulty  is  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
intercalation.  Plutarch,  we  have  already  observed, 
speaks  of  an  intercalation,  by  him  referred  to  Numa, 
of  22  days  in  alternate  years  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. Censorinus,  with  more  precision,  says  that 
the  number  of  days  in  each  intercalation  was  either 
22  or  23,  and  Macrobius  agrees  with  him  in  sub- 
stance. Of  the  point  at  which  the  supernumerary 
month  was  inserted,  the  accounts  are  these :  Var- 
ro*  says  the  twelfth  month  was  February  ;  and 
when  intercalations  take  place,  the  last  five  days 
of  this  month  are  removed.  Censorinus  agrees 
nerewith,  when  he  places  the  intercalation  gener- 
ally (potissimum)  in  the  month  of  February,  between 
the  Terminalia  and  the  Regifugium,  that  is,  imme- 
diately after  the  day  called  by  the  Romans  a.  d.  VI. 
Kal.  Mart.,  or  by  us  the  23d  of  February.  This, 
again,  is  confirmed  by  Macrobius.  The  setting 
aside  of  the  last  five  days  agrees  with  the  practice 
which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  the  Egyptians,  of  con- 
sidering the  five  days  over  the  360  as  scarcely  be- 
longing to  the  year,  and  not  placing  them  in  any 
month.  So  completely  were  these  five  days  con- 
sidered by  the  Romans  to  be  something  extraneous, 
that  the  soldier  appears  to  have  received  pay  only 
for  360  days.  For  in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  sol- 
dier received  deni  asses  per  day,  i  «.,  f£  of  a  dena- 
rius ;  but  Domitian6  addidit  quartum  stipendium  au- 
rtos  ternos.    Thus,  as  25  denarii  made  an  aureus, 

the  annual  pay  prior  to  Domitian  was  - —  de- 
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dition  of  three  aurei  was  precisely  a  fourth  more 
Lastly,  the  festival  Terminalia,  as  its  name  implies, 
marked  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  thir,  by-the-way, 
again  proves  that  March  was  origir.ally  the  'irst 
month. 

The  intercalary  month  was  called  UepKidtvo;,  o; 
M-epnTidovioc.1  We  give  it  in  Greek  characters,  be 
cause  it  happens  somewhat  strangely  that  no  Lathi 
author  has  mentioned  the  name,  the  term  mensis 
interkalaiis  or  interkalarius  supplying  its  place. 
Thus,  in  the  year  of  intercalation,  the  day  after  the 
ides  of  February  was  called,  not,  as  usual,  a  d.  XVI. 
Kalendas  Martius,  but  a.  d.  XI.  Kalendas  interka- 
laris.  So,  also,  there  were  the  Nona?  interkalares 
and  Idus  interkalares,  and  after  this  last  came  ei- 
ther a.  d.  XV.  or  XVI.  Kal.  Mart.,  according  as  the 
month  had  22  or  23  days  ;  or,  rather,  if  we  add  the 
five  remaining  days  struck  off  from  February,  27  or 
28  days.  In  either  case  the  Regifugium  retained 
its  ordinary  designation  a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Mart.3  When 
Cicero  writes  to  Atticus,  "  Accepi  tuas  litteras  a.  d. 
V.  Terminalia"  (i.  e.,  Feb.  19),  he  uses  this  strange 
mode  of  defining  a  date,  because,  being  then  in  Cili- 
cia,  he  was  not  aware  whether  any  intercalation 
had  been  inserted  that  year.  Indeed,  he  says,  in 
another  part  of  the  same  letter,  "  Ea  sic  obsemabo, 
quasi  interkalatum  non  sit." 

Besides  the  intercalary  month,  mention  is  occa- 
sionally made  of  an  intercalary  day.  The  object  of 
this  was  solely  to  prevent  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
and  perhaps  also  the  nones,  from  coinciding  with 
the  nundinse,  of  which  mention  has  been  already 
made.'  Hence,  in  Livy,*  " Intercalatum  en  anno, 
postridie  Terminalia  intercalares  fuerunt."  This 
would  not  have  been  said  had  the  day  of  intercala- 
tion been  invariably  the  same ;  and,  again,  Livy,' 
"  Hoc  anno  intercalatum  est.  Tertio  die  post  Termi- 
nalia Calendce  intercalares  fuere,"  i.  e.,  two  days  af- 
ter the  Terminalia,  so  that  the  dies  intercalaris  was 
on  this  occasion  inserted,  as  well  as  the  month  so 
called.  Nay,  even  after  the  reformation  of  the  cal- 
endar, the  same  superstitious  practice  remained 
Thus,  in  the  year  40  B.C.,  a  day  was  inserted  foi 
this  purpose,  and  afterward  an  omission  of  a  day 
took  place,  that  the  calendar  might  not  be  disturb- 
ed.6 

The  system  of  intercalating  in  alternate  years  22 
or  23  days,  that  is,  of  ninety  days  in  eight  years, 
was  borrowed,  we  are  told  by  Macrobius,  from  the 
Greeks ;  and  the  assertion  is  probable  enough,  first, 
because  from  the  Greeks  the  Romans  generally  de- 
rived all  scientific  assistance ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause the  decemviral  legislation  was  avowedly  de- 
duced from  that  quarter.  Moreover,  at  the  very 
period  in  question,  a  «vcle  of  eight  years  appears  to 
have  been  in  use  at  Athens,  for  the  Metonic  period 
of  19  years  was  not  adopted  before  432  B.C.  The 
Romans,  however,  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of  some 
clumsiness  in  applying  the  science  they  de  lived 
from  Greece.  The  addition  of  ninety  days  in  i  cy- 
cle of  eight  years  to  a  lunar  year  of  354  days  would, 
in  substance,  have  amounted  to  the  addition  of  111 
(=90-1-8)  days  to  each  year,  so  that  the  Romans 
would  virtually  have  possessed  the  Julian  calendar 
As  it  was,  they  added  the  intercalation  to  a  year  of 
355  days  ;  and,  consequently,  on  an  average,  every 
year  exceeded  its  proper  length  by  a  day,  if  we  neg- 
lect the  inaccuracies  of  the  Julian  calendar.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  the  civil  and  solar  yean 
were  greatly  at  variance  in  the  year  564  A  U.C 
On  the  11th  of  Quinctilis  in  that  year,  a  remarkabl* 
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eclipse  o".  the  sun  occurred.1  This  eclipse,  says 
Ideler,  can  have  been  no  other  than  the  one  which 
occurred  on  the  14th  of  March,  190  B  C.  of  the  Ju- 
lian calendar,  and  which  at  Rome  was  nearly  total. 
Again,  the  same  historian'  mentions  an  eclipse  of 
th<  moon,  which  occurred  in  the  night  between  the 
3d  and  4th  of  September,  in  the  year  of  the  city  586. 
1T..3  must  have  been  the  total  eclipse  in  the  night 
aetween  the  21st  and  22d  of  June,  168  B.C. 

That  attempts  at  legislation  for  the  purpose  of 
.orrecting  so  serious  an  error  were  actually  made, 
tppears  from  Macrobius,  who.  aware  himself  of  the 
ause  of  the  error,  says  that,  by  way  of  correction, 
m  every  third  uetoennial  period,  instead  of  90  inter- 
calary days,  only  66  were  inserted.  Again,  it  ap- 
pears that  M.Acilius  Glabrio,  in  his  consulship  169 
B.C.,  that  is,  the  very  year  before  that  in  which  the 
above-mentioned  lunar  eclipse  occurred,  introduced 
some  legislative  measure  upon  the  subject  of  inter- 
calation.' According  to  the  above  statement  of 
Macrobius,  a  cycle  of  24  years  was  adopted,  and  it 
is  this  very  passage  which  has  induced  the  editors 
of  Livy  to  insert  the  word  quarto  in  the  text  already 
quoted. 

As  the  festivals  of  the  Romans  were  for  the  most 
part  dependant  upon  the  calendar,  the  regulation  of 
the  latter  was  intrusted  to  the  college  of  pontifices, 
who  in  early  times  were  chosen  exclusively  from 
the  body  of  patricians.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the 
power  of  the  college  to  add  to  their  other  means  of 
oppressing  the  plebeians,  by  keeping  to  themselves 
the  knowledge  of  the  days  on  which  justice  could 
be  administered,  and  assemblies  of  the  people  could 
be  held.  In  the  year  304  B.C.,  one  Cn.  Flavius,  a 
secretary  (scnba)  of  Appius  Claudius,  is  said  fraud- 
ulently to  have  made  the  Fasti  public*  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  last  passage,  that  Atticus  doubt- 
ed the  truth  of  the  story.  In  either  case,  the  other 
privilege  of  regulating  the  year  by  the  insertion  of 
the  intercalary  month  gave  them  great  political 
power,  which  they  were  not  backward  to  employ. 
Everything  connected  with  the  matter  of  intercala- 
tion was  left,  says  Censorinus,*  to  the  unrestrained 
pleasure  of  the  pontifices  ;  and  the  majority  of  these, 
on  personal  grounds,  added  to  or  took  from  the  year 
by  capricious  intercalations,  so  as  to  lengthen  or 
shorten  the  period  during  which  a  magistrate  re- 
mained in  office,  and  seriously  to  benefit  or  injure 
the  farmer  of  the  public  revenue.  Similar  to  this 
is  the  language  employed  by  Macrobius,*  Ammia- 
nus,*  Solinus,'  Plutarch,'  and  their  assertions  are 
confirmed  by  the  letters  of  Cicero,  written  during 
his  proconsulate  in  Cilicia,  the  constant  burden  of 
which  is  a  request  that  the  pontifices  will  not  add 
to  his  year  of  government  by  intercalation. 

In  consequence  of  this  license,  says  Suetonius,10 
neither  the  festivals  of  the  harvest  coincided  with 
the  summer,  nor  those  of  the  vintage  with  the  au- 
tumn. But  we  cannot  desire  a  better  proof  of  the 
confusion  than  a  comparison  of  three  short  passa- 
ges in  the  third  book  of  Caesar's  Bell  Cm.,"  "  J'n- 
die  nana*  Januana*  nams  io/wi,"  jamr/uc  hums  <ul- 
propttujua/iat,"  multx  jam  menses  transierant  ct  hir.ms 
jam  prtrr.tjntavcrat." 

Year  of  Julius  Canar. — In  the  year  46  B  O., 
Caesar,  now  master  of  the  Roman  world,  crow  ned 
his  other  great  services  to  his  country  by  emploj  ing 
hia  authority,  as  pontifex  maximus,  in  the  correct  ion 
of  this  Herinus  evil  For  this  purpose  he  availed 
hiinselt  of  the  services  of  Sosigenes  the  peripatetic, 

1  (Lit.,  mm. ,  4>—  2.  (th»  ,  37.)— J.  (Maeroh.,  e.  13  1—4. 
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and  a  scriba  named  M.  Flavius,  though  he  himsel 
too,  we  are  told,  was  well  acquainted  with  astrono- 
my, and,  indeed,  was  the  author  of  a  work  of  some 
merit  upon  the  subject,  which  was  still  extant  in 
the  time  of  Pliny.  The  chief  authorities  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Julian  reformation  are  Plutarch,1  Dio 
Cassius,'  Appian,'  Ovid,*  Suetonius,4  Pliny,  Cen 
sorinus,'  Macrobius,8  Amrnianus  Marcellinus,'  So 
linus  10  Of  these,  Censorinus  is  the  most  precise- 
"  The  confusion  was  at  last,"  says  he,  "  carried  so 
far,  that  C.  Csesar,  the  pontifex  maximus,  in  hia 
third  consulate,  with  Lepidus  for  his  colleague  in- 
serted between  November  and  December  two  in- 
tercalary months  of  67  days,  the  month  of  February 
having  already  received  an  intercalation  of  23  days, 
and  thus  made  the  whole  year  to  consist  of  446 
!  days.  At  the  same  time,  he  provided  against  a 
repetition  of  similar  errors  by  casting  aside  the 
intercalary  month,  and  adapting  the  year  to  the 
sun's  course.  Accordingly,  to  the  355  days  of  the 
previously  existing  year,  he  added  ten  days,  which 
he  so  distributed  between  the  seven  months  having 
29  days,  that  January,  Sextilis,  and  December  re- 
ceived two  each,  the  others  but  one ;  and  these 
additional  days  he  placed  at  the  end  of  the  several 
months,  no  doubt  with  the  wish  not  to  remove  the 
various  festivals  from  those  positions  in  the  several 
months  which  they  had  so  long  occupied.  Hence, 
in  the  present  calendar,  although  there  are  seven 
months  of  31  days,  yet  the  four  months  which  from 
the  first  possessed  that  number  are  still  distinguish- 
able by  having  their  nones  on  the  seventh,  the  rest 
having  them  on  the  fifth  of  the  month.  Lastly,  in 
consideration  of  the  quarter  of  a  day,  which  he 
considered  as  completing  the  true  year,  he  estab- 
lished the  rule,  that  at  the  end  of  every  four  years 
a  single  day  should  be  intercalated  where  the  month 
had  been  hitherto  inserted,  that  is,  immediately 
after  the  Terminalia ;  which  day  is  now  called  the 
Bissexlum." 

This  year  of  445  days  is  commonly  called  by 
criminologists  the  year  of  confusion  ;  but  by  Macro- 
bius, more  fitly,  the  last  year  of  confusion.  The 
kalends  of  January,  of  the  year  708  A.U.C.,  fell  on 
the  13th  of  October,  47  B.C.  of  the  Julian  calendar; 
the  kalends  of  March,  708  A.U.O.,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  46  B.C.  ;  and,  lastly,  the  kalends  of  Janu- 
ary, 709  A.U.C.,  on  the  1st  of  January,  45  B.C. 
Of  the  second  of  the  two  intercalary  months  in- 
serted in  this  year  after  November,  mention  is  made 
in  Cicero's  letters." 

It  was  probably  the  original  intention  of  Caesar 
to  commence  the  year  with  the  shortest  day.  The 
winter  solstice  at  Rome,  in  the  year  46  B.C.,  occur- 
red on  the  24th  j(  December  of  the  Julian  calendar. 
His  motive  for  delaying  the  commencement  for 
seven  days  longer,  instead  of  taking  the  following 
day,  was  probably  the  desire  to  gratify  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  Romans,  by  causing  the  first  year  of  the 
reformed  calendar  to  fall  on  the  day  of  the  new 
moon.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  that  the  mean  new 
moon  occurred  at  Home  on  the  1st  of  January,  46 
B.C.,  at  6h.  16'  P.M.  In  this  way  alone  can  be  ex 
plained  the  phrase  used  by  Macrobius  :  "  Annum 
eivtlcm  Casar,  halntis  ad  lunam  dimcnswmliits  amsti- 
tutum,  edicto  palam  propuxito  publicavit."  This  edict 
is  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch  where  he  gives  the 
anecdote  of  Cicero,  who,  on  being  told  by  some  one 
that  the  constellation  Lyra  would  rise  the  next 
morning,  observed,  "  Yes,  no  doubt,  in  obediei  ce  V 
the  edict." 

The  mode  of  denoting  he  days  of  the  month  will 
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jause  no  difficulty,  if  it  be  recollected  that  the  kal- 
ends always  denote  the  first  of  the  month,  that  the 
nones  occur  on  the  seventh  of  the  four  months 
March,  May,  Quinctilis  or  July,  and  October,  and 
on  the  fifth  of  the  other  months ;  that  the  ides  al- 
ways fall  eight  days  laler  than  the  nones;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  intermediate  days  are  in  all  cases 
reckoned  backward,  upon  the  Roman  principle  al- 
ready explained  of  counting  both  extremes. 

For  the  month  of  January  the  notation  will  be  as 
follows : 

1  Kal.  Jan.  17  a.  d.  XVI.  Kal.  Feb. 

2  a.  d.  IV.  Non.  Jan.        18  a.  d.  XV.  Kal.  Feb. 

3  a.  d.  III.  Non.  Jan.        19  a.  d.  XIV.  Kal  Feb. 

4  Prid.  Non.  Jan.  20  a.  d.  XIII  Kal.  Feb. 

5  Non.  Jan.  21  a.  d.  XII.  Kal.  Feb. 

6  a.  d.  VIII.  Id.  Jan.        22  a.  d.    XI.  Kal.  Feb. 

7  a.  d.  VII.  Id.  Jan.         23  a.  d.     X.  Kal.  Feb. 

8  a.  d.    VI.  Id.  Jan.         24  a.  d.    IX.  Kal.  Feb. 

9  a.  d.     V.  Id.  Jan.        25  a.  d.  VIII.  Kal.  Feb. 

10  a.  d.    IV.  Id.  Jan.         26  a.  d.  VII.  Kal.  Feb. 

11  a.  d.  III.  Id.  Jan.         27  a.  d.    VI.  Kal.  Feb. 

12  Prid.  Id.  Jan.  28  a.  d.     V.  Kal.  Feb. 

13  Id.  Jan.  29  a.  d.    IV.  Kal.  Feb. 

14  a.  d.    XIX.  Kal.  Feb    30  a.  d.    III.  Kal.  Feb. 

15  a.  d.  XVIII.  Kal.  Feb.    31  Prid.  Kal.  Feb. 

16  a  d.  XVII.  Kal.  Feb. 

The  letters  a.  d.  are  often,  through  error,  written 
together,  and  so  confounded  with  the  preposition 
ad,  which  would  have  a  different  meaning,  for  ad 
kalendas  would  signify  by,  i.  e.,  on  or  before  the  kal- 
ends.   The  letters  are  in  fact  an  abridgment  of  ante 
diem,  and  the  full  phrase  for  "  on  the  second  of 
January"  would  be  ante  diem  quartum  nonas  Janu- 
arias.    The  word  ante  in  this  expression  seems 
really  to  belong  in  sense  to  nonas,  and  to  be  the 
cause  why  nonas  is  an  accusative.    Hence  occur 
■uch  phrases  as1  in  ante  diem  quartum  Kal.  Decem- 
bris  distulit,  "  he  put  it  off  to  the  fourth  day  before 
the  kalends  of  December,"3  Is  dies  erat  ante  diem 
V.  Kal.  Apr.,  and  ante  quern  diem  iturus  sit,  for  quo 
die.*    The  same  confusion  exists  in  the  phrase 
post  paucos  dies,  which  means  "  a  few  days  after," 
and  is  equivalent  Xopaucis  post  diebus.  Whether  the 
phrase  Kalenda  Januarii  was  ever  used  by  the  best 
writers  is  doubtful.    The  words  are  commonly  ab- 
breviated ;  and  those  passages  where  Aprilis,  De- 
cembris,  &c,  occur,  are  of  no  avail,  as  they  are 
probably  accusatives.    The  ante  may  be  omitted,  in 
which  case  the  phrase  will  be  die  quarto  nonarum. 
In  the  leap  year  (to  use  a  modern  phrase),  the  last 
days  of  February  were  called, 
Feb.  23.  a.  d.  VII.  Kal.  Mart. 
Feb.  24.  a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Mart,  posteriorem. 
Feb.  25.  a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Mart,  priorem. 
Feb.  26.  a.  d.    V.  Kal.  Mart. 
Feb.  27.  a.  d.  IV.  Kal.  Mart. 
Feb.  28.  a.  d.  III.  Kal.  Mart. 
Feb.  29.       Prid.  Kal.  Mart. 
In  which  the  words  prior  and  posterior  are  used  in 
reference  to  the  retrograde  direction  of  the  reckon- 
ing.   Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Ideler,  who 
refers  to  Celsus  in  the  Digests.* 

From  the  fact  that  the  intercalated  year  has  two 
days  called  ante  diem  sextum,  the  name  of  bissextile 
has  been  applied  to  it.  The  term  annus  bissextilis, 
however,  does  not  occur  in  any  writer  prior  to  Beda, 
but,  in  place  of  it,  the  phrase  annus  bissextus. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Caesar  that  the  bissextum 
should  be  inserted  peracto  quadriennii  circuitu,  as 
Censorinus  says,  or  quinto  quoque  incipiente  anno,  to 
use  the  words  of  Macrobi  us.  The  phrase,  however, 
which  Caesar  used  seems  to  have  been  quarto  quoque 
o,  which  was  interpreted  by  the  priests  to  mean 


1.  (Cic,  Phil.,  Hi,  6.)— 3.  (Cass.,  Belt  GalL,  i.,6.) — 3  (Cm, 
Ball.  C-v.,  i.,  11  1—4  (50,  tit  16,  s.  98.) 
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every  third  year.  The  consequence  was,  that  K 
the  year  8  B.C.,  the  Emperor  Augustus,  finrlng  that 
three  more  intercalations  had  been  made  than  was 
the  intention  of  the  law,  gave  directions  that  for  the 
next  twelve  years  there  should  be  no  bissextile 

The  services  which  Caesar  and  Augustus  bad 
conferred  upon  their  country  by  the  reformation  of 
the  year  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause* 
of  the  compliments  paid  to  them  by  the  insertion 
of  their  names  in  the  calendar.  Julius  was  substi 
tuted  for  Quinctilis,  the  month  in  which  Caesar  was 
born,  in  the  second  Julian  year,  that  is,  the  year  of 
the  dictator's  death for  the  first  Julian  year  was 
the  first  year  of  the  corrected  Julian  calendar,  that 
is,  45  B.C.  The  name  Augustus,  in  place  of  Sex- 
tilis,  was  introduced  by  the  emperor  himself,  at  the 
time  when  he  rectified  the  error  in  the  mode  of  in- 
tercalating,3 anno  Augustano  xx.  The  first  year  of 
the  Augustan  era  was  27  B.C.,  viz.,  that  in  which 
he  first  took  the  name  of  Augustus,  se  mi.  et  M. 
Vipsanio  Agrippa  coss.  He  was  born  in  September, 
but  gave  the  preference  to  the  preceding  month,  for 
reasons  stated  in  the  senatus  consultum,  preserved 
by  Macrobius.*  "  Whereas  the  Emperor  Augustus 
Caesar,  in  the  month  of  Sextilis,  was  first  admitted 
to  the  consulate,  and  thrice  entered  the  city  in  tri- 
umph, and  in  the  same  month  the  legions  from  the 
Janiculum  placed  themselves  under  his  auspices, 
and  in  the  same  month  Egypt  was  brought  under 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  people,  and  in  the  same 
month  an  end  was  put  to  the  civil  wars ;  and 
whereas,  for  these  reasons,  the  said  month  is,  and 
has  been,  most  fortunate  to  this  empire,  it  is  hereby 
decreed  by  the  senate  that  the  said  month  shall  ba 
called  Augustus."  "  A  plebiscitum  to  the  same  ef- 
fect was  passed  on  the  motion  of  Sextus  Pa^uvius, 
tribune  of  the  plebs." 

The  month  of  September  in  like  manner  received 
the  name  of  Germanicus  from  the  general  so  called, 
and  the  appellation  appears  to  have  existed  even  in 
the  time  of  Macrobius.  Domitian,  too,  conferred 
his  name  upon  October,  but  the  old  word  was  re- 
stored upon  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 

The  Fasti  of  Caesar  have  not  come  down  to  us 
in  their  entire  form.  Such  fragments  as  exist  may 
be  seen  in  Gruter's  Inscriptiones,  or  more  com- 
pletely in  Foggini's  work,  Fastorum  Anni  Roman* 
.  .  reliquice.  See  also  some  papers  by  Ideler  in  the 
Berlin  Transactions  for  1822  and  1823. 

The  Gregorian  Year. — The  Julian  calendar  sup- 
poses the  mean  tropical  year  to  be  365d.  6h. ;  but 
this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  exceeds  the  real 
amount  by  11'  12",  the  accumulation  of  which,  yeai 
after  year,  caused,  at  last,  considerable  inconveni- 
ence. Accordingly,  in  the  year  1582,  Pope  Gregory 
the  Xlllth.,  assisted  by  Aloysius,  Lilius,  Christoph 
Clavius,  Petrus  Ciaconius,  and  others,  again  re- 
formed the  calendar.  The  ten  days  by  which  the 
year  had  been  unduly  retarded  were  struck  out  by 
a  regulation  that  the  day  after  the  fourth  of  October 
in  that  year  should  be  called  the  fifteenth ;  and  it 
was  ordered  that,  whereas  hitherto  an  intercalajy 
day  had  been  inserted  every  four  years,  for  the  fu- 
ture three  such  intercalations  in  the  course  of  four 
hundred  years  should  be  omitted,  viz.,  in  those 
years  which  are  divisible  without  remainder  by  100, 
but  not  by  400.  Thus,  according  to  the  Julian  cal 
endar,  the  years  1600,  1700,  1800,  1900  and  2000 
were  to  have  been  bissextile ;  but,  by  the  regulation 
of  Gregory,  the  years  1700,  1800,  and  1900,  were 
to  receive  no  intercalation,  while  the  years  1600 
and  2000  were  to  be  bissextile  as  before.  The  bull 
which  effected  this  change  was  issued  Feb.  24, 
1582.  The  fullest  account  of  this  correction  is  to 
be  found  in  the  work  of  Clavius,  entitled  Roman 


1.  (Cen»orinu»  c.  22.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  c.  31.)-  2  (c  12.) 
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Ctltniarw  a  Gregorio  XIII.  P.M.  restituti  Explica- 
te. As  the  Gregorian  calendar  has  only  97  leap- 
years  in  a  period  of  400  years,  the  mean  Gregorian 
fear  is  (303  x365-f97x  366)  -r400.  that  is,  365d., 
5h.,  49'  12",  or  only  24"  more  than  the  mean  tropi- 
cal year.  This  difference,  in  sixty  years,  would 
amount  to  24',  and  in  60  times  60,  or  3600  years, 
tf  34  hours,  cr  a  day.  Hence  the  French  astrono- 
mer, Delambre,  has  proposed  that  the  years  3600, 
7200,  1 0,800,  and  all  multiples  of  3600,  should  not 
be  lea^-years.  The  Gregorian  calendar  was  intro- 
duced into  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  on  the  day  named  in  the  bull. 
Into  1  ranee,  two  months  after,  by  an  edict  of  Henry 
III.,  the  9th  of  December  was  followed  by  the  20th. 
The  Catholic  parts  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
the  Low  Countries  adopted  the  correction  in  1583, 
Poland  in  1586,  Hungary  in  1587.  The  Protestant 
parts  of  Europe  resisted  what  they  called  a  papis- 
tical invention  for  more  than  a  century.  At  last, 
in  1700,  Protestant  Germany,  as  well  as  Denmark 
and  Holland,  allowed  reason  to  prevail  over  preju- 
dice, and  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland 
copied  their  example  the  following  year. 

In  England,  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  first 
adopted  in  1752,  and  in  Sweden  in  1753.  In  Rus- 
sia, and  those  countries  which  belong  to  the  Greek 
Church,  the  Julian  year,  or  old  style  as  it  is  called, 
still  prevails. 

In  this  article  free  use  has  been  made  of  Ideler's 
work  Lehrbuch  dcr  Chronologic.  For  other  infor- 
mation connected  with  the  Roman  measurement 
of  time,  see  Clepsydra,  Dies,  Hora,  Horologia, 
Lustrum,  Nondin/e,  Speculum,  Sidera. 

The  following  Calendar,  which  gives  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  stars,  the  Roman  festivals,  &c, 
is  taken  from  an  article  on  the  Roman  Calendar 
in  Pauly's  Real-Encyelxrpadie  der  classischen  Alter- 
thumsicissenschaft.  It  has  been  principally  compiled 
from  Ovid's  Fasti,  Columella,  and  Pliny's  Natural 
History.  The  letter  O.  signifies  Ovid,  C.  Columella, 
P.  Pliny ;  but  when  C.  is  placed  immediately  after 
the  date,  it  signifies  a  day  on  which  the  Comitia 
were  held. 

JANUARIG8. 

A     Uan.Kal.  F. 

B.  2        IV.  F. 

C.  3        III.  C.  Cancer  occidit. 

D  4  Prid.  C.  Caesari  Delphinus  matutino  ex- 
oritur.  PI. 

E.  6  Non.  F.  Lyra  oritur.  O.  et  P.  tempesta- 
tem  significat.  O.  Atticae  et  finiti- 
mis  regionibus  aquila  vesperi  occi 
dit. 

F  6  VIII.  F. 
O    7      VII.  C. 

H    8        VI.  C.  Delphini  vespertino  occasu  con- 

tinui  dies  hiemant  Italiae.  PI. 
A.   9         V.  Agon  Delphinus  oritur.  O. 
B  10        IV.  En.  Media  hiems.  O. 

C.  11        III.  Car.  Np. 

D.  12      Prid.  C. 
E  13         Id.  Np. 

T.  14      XIX.  En.  Dies  vitios.  ex  SC. 

G.  16   XVIII.  Car.  Tempestas  incerta.  C. 

H.  16    XVII.  C.  Sol  in  Aquarium  transit,  Leo 

mane  incipit  occide-e ;  africus,  in- 
terdum  auster  cum  pluvia.  C. 

A  17  XVI.  C.  Sol  in  Aquario.  O.  et  P.  Cancer 
desinit  occidere :  hiemat.  C. 

B  18  XV.  C.  Aquarius  incipit  oriri,  ventus  af- 
ricus tempestatem  significat.  C. 

c  19    xrv.  c. 

D.  10  XIII.  C. 
L  SI      XII  C 


F.  22        XI.  C.  Fidicula  vesperi  ocudit.  dies  pli 

vius.  C. 

G.  23         X.  Lyra  occidit.  O. 

H.  24       IX.  C.  Leonis,  quae  est  in  pectore,  claw 

Stella  occidit.  O.  Ex  occasu  pris- 
tini  sideris  significat  tempestatem , 
interdum  etiani  tempestas.  C. 

A.  26     VIII.  C.  Stella  regia  appellata  Tuberoni 

in  pectore  leonis  occidit  matuti 
no.  P. 

B.  26       VII.  C. 

C.  27       VI.  C.  Leonis,  \ate  est  in  pectore,  clara 

Stella  occidit,  nonnunquam  signin- 
catur  hiems  bipartita.  C. 

D  28  V.  C.  Auster,  aut  africus,  hiemat :  plu- 
vius  dies.  C. 

E.  29        IV.  F. 

F  30  HI.  N.  Delphinus  incipit  occidere,  item 
Fidicula  occidit.  C. 

G  31  Prid.  C.  Eorum,  qua?  supra  sunt,  sidemnj 
occasus  tempestatem  facit :  inter 
dum  tantummodo  significat.  C. 

FEBRUAR1U8. 

H.  1  Feb.  Kal  N.  Fidis  incipit  occidere,  ventus  eu 
rinus  et  interdum  auster  cum  gran 
dine  est.  C. 

A.  2       IV.  N.  Lyra  et  medius  leo  occidunt.  O. 

B.  3       III  N.  Delphinus  occidit.  O.  Fidis  tota 

et  Leo  medius  occidit.  Coras  aut 
septentrio,  nonnunquam  favonius. 
C. 

C.  4     Prid.  N.  Fidicula  vesperi  occidit.  P. 

D.  5     Non.  Aquarius  oritur,  zephyrus  flare  inci- 

pit. O.  Medis  partes  Aquarii  ori- 
untur,  ventosa  tempestas.  C. 

E.  6     VIII.  N 

F.  7      VII.  N  Calisto  sidus  occidit :  favonii  spi- 

rare  incipiunt.  C. 

G.  8       VI.  N.  Ventosa  tempestas.  C. 

H.  9        V.  N.  Veris  initium.  O. 

a.  io     rv.  N 

B.  11        III.  N.  Arctophylax  oritur.  O. 

C.  12      Prid.  N. 

D.  13        Id.  Np. 

E.  14     XVI.  N  Corvus,  Crater,  et  Anguis  onun- 

tur.  O.  Vesperi  Crater  oritur 
venti  mutatio.  C. 

F.  16       XV.  Luper.  Np.  Sol  in  Pisces  transitum 

facit :  nonnunquam  ventosa  tern 
pestas. 

G.  16     Xrv.  En.  Venti  per  sex  dies  vehementius 

flant.    Sol  in  Piscibus.  O. 

H.  17     XIII.  Quir.  Np.  Favonius  vel  auster  cum 

grandine  et  nimbis  ut  et  sequenti 
die.  C. 
A  18      XII  C. 

B.  19        XI.  C. 

C.  20         X.  C.  Leo  desinit  occidere  ;  venti  se,, 

tentrionales,  qui  dicuntur  omit  hi  ae, 
per  dies  triginta  esse  solent :  turn 
et  hirundo  advenit  C. 
D  21  IX.  Feral.  F.  Arcturus  prima  nocte  ori- 
tur :  frigidus  dies :  aquilone.  vel 
coro,  interdum  pluvia  C. 

E.  22     VIII.  C  Sagitta  crepusculo  incipit  orin , 

vanae  tempestates  :  halcyonei  diet 
vocantur.  C. 

F.  23      VII.  Ter.  Np  Hirundinum  adventus.  O. 

Ventosa  tempestas  Hirundo  con 
spicitur.  C.  Arcturi  exortii*  Te» 
pertinus.  P. 

G.  24        VI.  Regif.  N. 
H  28         V.  C. 

A  26        IV.  En 

Itf7 
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B  27        III.  Eq.  Np. 

0  28      Prid.  C. 

MAKTIDB. 

D.  IMart.KiJ  Np 

E.  2        VI.  F. 

F.  3         V.  C.  Alter  e  Piscibus  occidit.  O. 

G.  4        IV.  C. 

H  5  III.  C.  Arctophylax  occidit.  Vindemi- 
ator  oritur.  O.  Cancer  oritur  Cae- 
sari P. 

A.  6      Prid.  Np.  Hoc  die  Caesar  Pontifex  Maxi- 

mus  factus  est. 

B.  7     Non.  F.  Pegasus  oritur.  O. 

C.  8     VIII.  F.  Corona  oritur.  O.    Piscis  aqui- 

lonius  oritur.  P. 
L).    9      VII.  C.  Orion  exoritur.    In  Attica  Mil- 
vius  apparere  scrvatur.  P. 

E.  10       VI.  C. 

F.  11         V.  C. 

G.  12       IV.  C. 

H.  13       III.  En. 

A  14      Prid.  Eq.  Np. 

B.  16  Id.  Np  Nepa  incipit  occidere,  signific-ai 
tempestatem.  C.  Scorpius  occidit 
Caesari.  P 

C  16  XVII.  F.  Scorpius  medius  occidit.  O.  Ne- 
pa  occidit,  hiemat  C. 

D.  17     XVI.  Lib.  Np  Milvius  oritur.  O.    Sol  in 

Arietem  transitum  facit.  Favoni- 
us  vel  corus.  C. 

E.  18      XV.  N.  Sol  in  Ariete.  O.    Italia;  Milvi- 

us ostenditur.  P. 

F.  19     XIV.  Quin.  N. 

G.  20     XIII.  C. 

H.  21       XII.  C.  Equus  occidit  mane.  C.  P.  sep- 

tentrionales  venti  C. 

A.  22        XI.  N. 

B.  23         X.  Tubil.  Np.  Aries  incipit  exoriri,  plu- 

vius  dies,  interdum  ningit.  C. 
C  24        IX.  Q  Rex  C.  F.    Hoc  et  sequenti  die 

aequinoctium  vernum  tempestatem 

significat.  0. 
D  25     VIII.  C  ^Equinactium  vernum.  O.  P. 

E.  26      VII.  C. 

F.  27       VI.  Np  Hoc  die  Caesar  Alexandriam 

recepit. 

G.  28  V.  C. 
H  29        IV.  C. 

A.  30        III.  C. 

B.  31      Prid.  C. 

APRILIS. 

C.  lApr.Kal  N.  Scorpius  occidit.  O.    Nepa  oc- 

cidit  mane,  tempestatem  signifi- 
cat. C. 

D    2        IV.  C.  Pleiades  occidunt.  C. 
E    3       III.  C.  In  Attica  Vergiliae  vesperi  oc- 
cultantur.  C. 

F.  4     Prid.  C.  Ludi  Matr.  Mag  Vergiliae  in  Bce- 

otia  occultantur  vesperi.  P. 

G.  6      Non.  Ludi.   Favonius  aut  auster  cum 

grandine.  C.     Caesari  et  Chal- 

da;is  Vergiliae  occultantur  vesperi 

yEsypto  Orion  et  Gladius  ejus  in- 

cipiunl  ahscondi  P 
H    *      Vili.  Np  Ludi.    Vergilia;  vesperi  celan- 

tur     Interdum  hiemat.  C. 
k,    7      VII.  N.  Ludi.  Hoc  die  et  duobus  sequen- 

tibus  austri  et  africi,  tempestatem 

significant.  C. 
'  I.   8       VI.  N.  Ludi.    Significatur  imber  Libra 

occasu.  P. 
C.   »         V.  N.  Ludi. 
D  10       IV.  N.  Ludi  in  Cir. 
S.  11        III  N.  Ludi. 
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F.  12     Prid.  N.  Ludi  Cereri     Suculae  celautui 

hiemat.  C. 

G.  13        Id.  Np  Ludi.  Libra  occidit-  hiemat.  G 

H.  14  XVIII.  N.  Ludi.  Ventosa  tempcstas  et  im 

bres,  nec  hoc  constani.er.  C 

A.  15     XVII.  Ford  Np.  Lud. 

B.  16      XVI.  N.  Ludi.    Suculae  occidunt  ^espe>' 

Attica;.  P. 

C.  17       XV.  N.  Ludi.   Sol  in  Tai. rum  transit uir 

facit,  plu  nam  significat.  C  Su  ;u 
lae  ocoidunt  vesperi  Caesari,  hoe 
est  palilicium  sidus.  P. 

D.  18      XIV.  N.  Ludi.   Suculae  se  vesperi  celant : 

pluviam  significat.  C.  ^Egypto 
suculae  occidunt  vesperi  P. 

E.  19     XIII.  Cer.  N.  Ludi  in  Cir.    Sol  in  tauro. 

O. 

F.  20       XII.  N.  Assyriae  Suculae  occidunt  ves- 

peri. C. 

G.  21        XI.  Par.  Np.  Ver  bipartitur,  pluvia  et 

nonnunquam  grando.  C. 

H.  22         X.  N.  Vergiliae  cum  Sole  oriuntur.  Af- 

ricus  vel  auster  :  dies  humidus.  C. 

A.  23       IX.  Vin.  Np.  Prima  nocte  Fidicula  ap- 

paret :  tempestatem  significat.  C. 

B.  24     VIII.  C.  Palilicium  sidus  oritur  Caesari.  P. 

C.  25       VII  Rob.  Np.  Medium  ver,  Aries  occi 

dit,  tempestatem  significat,  Canis 
oritur.  O.    Hoedi  exoriuntur.  P. 

D.  26        VI.  F.  Boeotiae  et  Atncae  Canis  ves- 

'  peri  occultatur.    Fidicula  mane 
oritur.  P. 

E.  27         V.  C.  Assvriae  Orion  totus  abscondi- 

tui  P*. 

F.  28        IV  Np.  Ludi  flor.    Auster  fere  cum 

pluvia.  C. 

G.  29       III.  C.   Ludi.    Mane  Capra  extritur 

austrinus  dies,  interdum  pluviae 
C.  Assyriae  totus  Canis  abscond) 
tur.  P. 

H.  30     Prid.  C.  Ludi.    Canis  se  vesperi  c&at, 

tempestatem  significat. 

MAIUS. 

A.  1  Mai.  Kal.  N.  Capella  oritur.  C. 

B.  2       VI.  F.  Comp.  Argestes  flare  incipit 

Hyades  oriuntur.  O.  Sucula  euro 
Sole  exoritur,  septentrionales  ven 
ti.  C.  Suculae  matutino  exoriun- 
tur. P. 

C.  3         V.  C.  Centaurus  oritur.  O.  Centauru* 

totus  apparet,  tempestatem  signif 
icat.  C. 
D    4        IV.  C. 

E.  5       III.  C.  Lyra  oritur.  O.    Centaurus  plu 

viam  significat.  C. 

F.  6      Prid.  C.  Scorpius  medius  occidit.  0.  Ne 

pa  medius  occidit,  tempestatem 
significat.  C. 
G    7      Non.  N.  Vergiliae  exoriuntur  mane ;  la 
vonius.  C. 

H.    8      VIII.  F.  Capella  pluvialis  oritur  Caesari. 

^Egypto  vero  eodem  c':e  Canis 
vesperi  occultatur.  P. 

A.  9      VII.  Lem.  N.  ^Estatis  initium,  favoniua 

aut  corus,  interdum  etiarn  pluvia. 
C. 

B.  10        VI.  C.  Vergiliae  totae  apparent ;  favoni 

us  aut  corus  :  interdum  et  pluvijp 
C.    Vergiliarum  exortus.  C. 

C.  1 1         V.  Lem.  N.  Orion  occidit.  O.  Arcturi 

occasns  matutinus  Caesari  tempes- 

tatom  significat.  P. 
D  12        IV.  Np.  Ludi  Mart,  in  Circ. 
E.  13       III.  Lem.  N.  Pleiades  oriuntur.  ^Esta 

tis  initium.  O.   Fidis  maiif  oritui 


JALENDAR. 


CALENDAR 


a/gnificat  tempestatem.  C.  Fidicu- ; 

H 

25 

lae  exortus.  P. 

A. 

26 

r . 

14 

Prid. 

C.  Taurus  oritur.  0. 

G 

15 

Id.  Np  Fidis  mane  exoritur,  auster, ! 

B. 

27 

aut  euro-notus  interdum,  dies  hu- 

C. 

28 

midus.  C. 

1). 

29 

ri 

16 

XVII. 

F. 

E. 

3C 

A. 

17 

XVI. 

C.  Hoc  et  sequenti  die  euro-notus 

vel  auster  cum  pluvia.  C. 

hi 

18 

XV 

C. 

F. 

1. 

C. 

19 

xn 

C.  Sol  in  Geminis.  O.  et  C 

G. 

2 

D 

20 

XIII. 

C. 

H. 

3 

r, 

31 

XII. 

Agon.  Np.  Canis  oritur.  O.  Sucu- 

A. 

4 

lae  exoriuntur,  septentrionales  ven- 

ti :  nonnunquam  auster  cum  plu- 

via. C.    Capella  vesperi  occidit  et 

B. 

5 

in  Attica  Canis.  P. 

F 

S3 

XI. 

N.  Hoc  et  sequenti  die  Arcturus 

mane  occidit ;  tempestatem  signif- 

C. 

6 

icat.  C.    Orionis  Gladius  occidere 

incipit.  P. 

D. 

7 

G.  23 

X. 

Tub.  Np. 

E. 

8 

H 

24 

IX.  Q.  Rex.  C.  F. 

A 

25 

VIII. 

C.  Aquila  oritur.  0.    Hoc  die  et  hi- 

F. 

9 

duo  sequenti  Capra  mane  exoritur, 

septentrionales  venti.  0. 

G. 

10 

B. 

26 

VII. 

C.  Arctophylax  occidit.  0 

c 

27 

VI 

C.  Hvades  oriuntur. 

H. 

11 

D. 

28 

V. 

C. 

A. 

12 

E. 

29 

IV. 

C. 

13 

F 

30 

III. 

c 

C. 

14 

G 

31 

Prid. 

c 

D. 

15 

JUNIUS. 

H. 

Jun.  Kal. 

N.  Aquila  oritur.  O.    Hoc  et  se- 

E. 

16 

quenti  Aquila  oritur ;  tempestas 

F. 

17 

ventosa  et  interdum  pluvia.  C. 

G. 

18 

A 

2 

IV. 

F.  Mart.  Car.  Monei.    Hyades  ori- 

H. 

19 

untur,  dies  pluvius.  0.    Aquila  ori- 

A. 

20 

tur  vesperi.  P. 

B 

3 

III. 

C.  Caesari  et  Assyria  Aquila  vespe- 

B 

ri  oritur.  P. 

21 

c 

4 

Prid. 

C. 

0. 

22 

D 

5 

Non. 

D 

23 

E 

6 

VIII. 

N  Arcturus  matutinu  occidit.  P. 

F 

7 

VII.  N.  Arctophylax  occidit.  0  Arctn- 

E. 

24 

rus  occidit,  favonius  aut  corus  (J, 

Q. 

8 

VI. 

N.  Menti.  in  capit.  Delphinus  ves- 

peri exoritur.  P. 

F 

25 

H. 

9 

V 

Vest.  N.  Fer 

A 

10 

IV. 

N.  Delphin  vesperi  oritur.  0.  et  C. 

et  P.    Favonius,  interdum  rorat. 

G. 

26 

B 

11 

Ill 

C. 

Matr  N. 

H. 

27 

c. 

12 

Prid. 

N. 

A. 

28 

D. 

13 

Id. 

N.  Calor  incipit  C 

B. 

29 

E 

14 

XVIII 

N. 

F. 

16 

XVII. 

Q  St.  D  F.  Hyades  oriuntur.  0. 

Gladius  Orionis  exoritur.  P. 

C. 

30 

G 

16 

XVI. 

0.  Zephyrus  flat.    Orion  oritur.  O. 

H 

17 

XV. 

C.  Delphinus  totus  apparet.  0. 

1) 

31 

A 

18 

XIV. 

0. 

B 

19 

XIII. 

0.  Minervae  in  Aventino     Sol  in 

Cancro.  ().  et  C     In  .Egypto  Ola- 

E. 

1  i 

dius  Orionis  oritur. 

F. 

2 

C! 

20 

XII. 

0.  Sumrnauo  ad  Circ.  Max  Ophi- 

(i 

3 

uchus  oritur.  0. 

H. 

4 

D 

sr. 

XI. 

C.  Anguifer.  qui  a  Grspeis  dicitur 

'O^iou^of,  mane  occidit,  tempesta- 

A. 

6 

tem  signilicat.  0. 

B. 

fi 

2. 

M 

X. 

C 

0 

7 

f 

23 

IX. 

C. 

24 

VIII 

C.  Hoc  et  biduo  sequenti  solstitium. 

D. 

8 

favonius  et  calor.  C.  Longissima 

dies  totius  anni  et  nox  brevissima 

E. 

9 

solst itiiirn  confininnl 

F 

10 

VII.  C. 

VI.  C.  Orionis  Zona  oritur  :  solstitum 

O.    Orion  exoritur  Caesari  P 
V.  C. 
IV.  C. 

III.  C  Ventosa  tempestas.  C 


d.  Kal.  N.  Favonius  vel  auster  et  cator.  t> 

VI.  N 

V.  N. 

IV.  Np.  Corona  occidit  mane.  C  Zom 
Orionis  Assyria?  oritur.  P.  -Egyp- 
to  Procyon  matutino  oritur.  P. 

III.  Popl.  N.  Chaldaeis  Corona  occidit 
matutino  Attieae  Orion  eo  die  ex 
oritur. 

Prid.  N.  Ludi  Apollin.    Cancer  medioa 

occidit,  calor.  C. 
Non.  N.  Ludi. 

VIII.  N.  Ludi.   Capricornus  medius  occi 
dit  C. 

VII  N.  Ludi.    Cepheus  vesperi  exoritur, 

tempestatem  significat.  C. 
VI  C  Lwli     Prodromi  flare  incipiunt 

C. 

V.  C.  Ludi 

IV.  Np.  Ludi. 

III.  C.  Ludi  in  Cir. 
Prid.  C.  Merk.  ^Egyptiis  Orion  desmit  ex 

oriri.  P. 

Id.  Np.  Merk.  Procyon  exoritur  mane, 
tempestatem  significat.  C. 
XVII.  F.  Merk. 

XVI.  C.  Assyria?  Procyon  exoritur.  P. 
XV.  C.  Merk. 
XIV.  Lucar.  Np.  Merk. 
XIII.  C.  Ludi  Vict.  Caesar.    Sol  in  Leo 
nem  transitum  facit,  favonius.  C. 
Aquila  occidit.  P. 
XII.  C.  Lucar.  Ludi. 
XI.  C.  Ludi. 

X.  Nept.  Ludi.   Prodromi  in  Italia  gen- 

tiuntur.  P. 
IX.  N.  Ludi.  Leonis  in  pectore  clara 
Stella  exoritur,  interdum  tempes- 
tatem significat.  C. 
VIII.  Fur.  Np.  Ludi.  Aquarius  incipit  oc- 
cidere clare  :  favonius,  vel  auster. 
C. 

VII.  C.  Ludi.  Canicula  apparet ;  caligo 
aestuosa.  C. 

VI.  C.  In  Circ.    Aquila  exoritur  O 

V.  C.  In  Circ. 

IV.  C.  In  Circ.  Leonis  in  pectof  cla- 
rae  Stella;  exoriuntur,  interdum  lerrj- 
pestatem  significat.  C 

III.  C.  In  Circ.  Aquila  occidit.  signii- 
cat  tempestatem.  C. 

Prid.  C. 

AUSUSTUR. 

I  Aug.  Kal.  N.  Etesiae.  C. 

IV.  C.  Fer. 
III.  C. 

Prid.  C.  Leo  medius  exoritur  ;  Unnpeat* 

tern  significat.  C 
Non.  F. 

VIII.  F.  Arcturus  medius  00  idil  P 
VII.  C.  Aquarius  occidit  mi'diiis.  nebo 
losiis  aestus.  C. 

VI.  0.  Vera  ratione  autumni  initiom Fi 
diculK  occasu  I' 

V.  Np. 
IV  C. 


UALENDAK 


CALENDAR. 


Q  11  III.  C.  Fidicula  occasu  suo  autumnum 
inchoat  Caesari.  P 

H.  18  Prid.  C.  Fidis  occidit  mane  et  autumnus 
incipit.  C.  Atticae  Equus  oriens 
tempestatem  significat  et  vesperi 
iEgypto  et  Caesari  Delphinus  occi- 
dens.  P. 

A  13  Id  Np.  Delphiri  occasus  tempestatem 
significant  C. 

B  14  XIX  F.  Delphini  matutinus  occasus  tem- 
pestatem significat.  C. 

C  15  XVIII  C. 

D.  16    XVII  C. 

E.  17     XVI  Port.  Np. 

F.  18       XV  C.  Merk. 

G.  19     XIV.  Vin.  F.  P. 

H.  20     XIII.  C.  Sol  in  Virginem  transitum  facit, 

hoc  et  sequenti  die  tempestatem 
significat,  interdum  et  tonat.  Eo- 
dem  die  Fidis  occidit.  C. 

A.  31       XII.  Cons.  Np. 

B.  22        XI.  En.  Caesari  et  Assyria  Vindemiator 

oriri  mane  incipit.  P. 

C.  23        X.  Vole.  Np.  Fidis  occasu  tempestas 

plerumque  oritur,  et  pluvia.  C. 

D.  24       IX.  C. 

E.  25     VIII.  Opic.  Np. 

F.  26      VII.  C.  Vindemiator  exoritur  mane,  et 

Arcturus  incipit  occidere,  interdum 
pluvia.  C. 
O.  87        VI.  Volt.  Np. 

H.  28  V.  Np.  H.  D.  Ara  Victoria?  in  Curia  de- 
dicata  est.  Sagitta  occidit :  Etesiae 
desinunt.  P. 

A.  29       IV.  F. 

B.  30       III.  F.    Humeri  Virginis  exoriuntur. 

Etesiae  desinunt  flare,  et  interdum 
hiemat.  C. 

O.  81  Prid.  C.  Andromeda  vesperi  oritur,  inter- 
dum hiemat.  C. 

SEPTEMBER. 

D.  lSept.Kal.  N. 

E.  2        IV.  N.  Hoc  die  Fer.  Nep.  Piscis  austri- 

nus  desinit  occidere,  calor.  C. 

F.  3        III.  Np. 

G.  4      Prid.  C.  Ludi  Romani. 

H.  6      Non  F.  Ludi.  Vindemiator  exoritur.  At- 

ticae Arcturus  mattitino  exoritur  et 
Sagitta  occidit  mane.  P. 
A   8     VIII.  F.  Ludi. 

B.  7      VII.  C.  Ludi.    Piscis  aquilonius  desinit 

occidere  et  Capra  exoritur,  tem- 
pestatem significat.  C. 

C.  8        VI.  C.  Ludi. 

D.  9         V.  C.  Ludi.  Caesari  Capella  oritur  ves- 

peri. P. 

E.  10        IV.  C.  Ludi. 

F.  11        III.  C.  Ludi.  r  avonius  aut  africus.  Vir- 

go media  exoritur.  C. 

G.  13      Prid.  N.  Ludi.    Arcturus  oritur  medius 

vchementissimo  significatu  terra 
marique  per  dies  quinque.  P. 

H.  13        Id.  Np.  Ex  pristino  sidere  nonnunquam 

tempestatem  significat.  C. 

A.  14   XVIII.  F.  Equor.  Prob. 

B.  16    XVII.  N.  Ludi  Rom.  in  CiTC. 

G.  16  XVI.  C.  In  Circ.  ^Egypto  Spica,  quaro 
tenet  Virgo,  exoritur  matutino  Ete- 
siaeque  desinunt.  P. 

D.  17      XV.  C.  In  Circ.    Arcturus  exoritur,  fa- 

vonius  aut  africus,  interdum  euros. 
C. 

E.  18     XIV.  C.  In  Circ.  Spica  Virginis  exoritur, 

favonius  aut  corus  C.  Spica  Cae- 
sari oritur.  P 

200 


F.  19     XIII.  C.  In  Circ.    Sol  in  Lil>ram  trans* 

turn  facit.  Crater  matutino  tem 
pore  apparet.  C. 

G.  20      XII.  C.  Merk. 

H.  21       XI.  C.  Merk.   Pisces  occidunt  cane 

Item  Aries  occidere  incipit,  faTO> 
nius  aut  corus  interdum  auster  cum 
imbribus.  C.  Caesari  commissure 
Piscium  occidit.  P. 

A.  22        X.  C.  Merk.   Argo  navis  occidit,  tem 

pestatem  significat,  interdum  etiao* 
pluviam.  C. 

B.  23       IX.  Np.  Merk.  H.  D.   Augusti  natalis 

Ludi  Cir.  Centaurus  incipit  mane 
oriri,  tempestatem  significat,  inter- 
dum et  pluviam.  C. 

C.  24     VIII.  C.  ^Equinoctiuin  autumnale  hoc  die 

et  hiduo  sequenti  notat  Columella, 
Plinius  hoc  die 

D.  25      VII.  C. 

E.  26        VI.  C. 

F.  27         V.  Hoedi  exoriuntur,  favonius,  nonnuu- 

quam  auster  cum  pluvia.  C. 

G.  28        IV.  Virgo  desinit  oriri,  tempestatem  sig- 

nificat. C.  Capella  matutina  exo- 
ritur, consentientibus,  quod  est  ra 
rum,  Philippo,  Calippo,  Doritheo. 
Parmeniseo,  Conone,  Critone,  De 
mocrito,  Eudoxo,  lone.  P. 

H.  29       III.  F.  Hoedi  oriuntur  iisdem  consent! 

entibus.  P. 

A.  30     Prid.  C. 

OCTOBER. 

B.  1  Oct.  Kal.  N.  Tempestatem  significat.  C 

C.  2       VI.  F. 

D.  3         V.  C. 

E.  4       IV.  C.  Auriga  occidit  mane.   Virgo  de- 

sinit occidere :  significat  norinun- 
quam  tempestatem.  C. 

F.  6       III.  C.  Corona  incipit  exoriri,  significaJ 

tempestatem.  C. 

G.  6     Prid.  C.  Hoedi  oriuntur  vesperi.  Arras 

medius  occidit :  aquilo  C. 

H.  7     Non.  F. 

A.  8     VIII.  F.  Corona?  clara  Stella  exoritur.  C. 

Caesari  fulgens  in  Corona  Stella 
oritur.  P. 

B.  9       VII.  F. 

C.  10        VI.  C.  Vergiliae  exoriuntur  vesperi ;  fa- 

vonius et  interdum  africus  cum  plu- 
via. C. 

D.  11         V.  Meditr. 

E.  12        rV.  Aug.  Np. 

F.  13       III.  Pont.  Np.  Hoc  et  sequenti  die  Co 

rona  tota  mane  exoritur,  auster  hi- 
bernus  et  nonnunquam  pluvia.  C. 
Vergiliae  vesperi  oriuntur.  P. 

G.  14      Prid.  En. 

H.  15        Id.  Np.  Hoc  die  et  sequenti  biduo  inter- 

dum tempestas,  nonriunquam  rorat 
.C.  Corona  tota  oritur.  P. 

A.  16    XVII.  F. 

B.  17     XVI.  C. 

C.  18      XV.  C. 

D.  19     XIV.  Arm.  Np.    Sol  in  Scorpionem  tran- 

situm facit.  C. 

E.  20     XIII.  C.  Hoc  et  sequenti  die  Solis  exert* 

Vergilias  incipiunt  occidere,  *ftm 
pestatem  significat.  C. 


F. 

21 

XII. 

c 

G. 

22 

XI. 

C. 

H. 

23 

X. 

c. 

A. 

24 

IX. 

c. 

B. 

25 

VIII. 

c. 

CALENDAR. 


CAUDA. 


O  26  VII  C  Nepae  frons  exoritur,  tempesta- 
tem  significat.  C. 

D.  27        VI.  C.  Suculae  vesperi  exoriuntur.  P. 

E  28  V  C.  Vergiliae  occidunt,  hiemat  cum 
frigore  et  gelicidiis  C. 

F  21  IV  C.  Arcturus  vesperi  occidit,  vento- 
sus  dies.  C. 

(i  8(  III.  C.  Hoc  et  sequenti  die  Cassiope  in- 
cipit  occidere,  tempestatem  signifi- 
cat. C. 

ft  3  Pnd  C.  Caesari  Arcturus  occidit,  et  Su- 
culae exoriuntur  cum  Sole.  P. 

NOVEMBER. 

A  lNoT.Kal.  N.  Hoc  die  et  postero  caput  Tauri 
occidit,  pluviam  significat.  P. 

3.    2        IV  Arcturus  occidit  vesperi.  P. 

C  3  III  Fidicula  mane  exoritur,  hie- 
mat et  pluit.  C 

D    4  Prid  

E.  6      Non.  F. 

F.  6     VIII.  F.  Ludi    Fiaiculse  sidus  totum  ex- 

oritur, auster,  vel  favonius,  hiemat. 
C 

G.  7      VII.  C.  LudL 

H  8  VI.  C.  Ludi.  Stella  clara  Scorpionis 
exoritur,  significat  tempestatem, 
hiemat.  C. 

A.  9  V.  C.  Ludi.  Hiemis  initium,  auster 
aut  eurus,  interdum  rorat.  C.  Gla- 
dius  Ononis  occidere  incipit.  P. 

B  10        IV.  C.  Ludi. 

C  11        III.  C.  Ludi.    Vergiliae  occidunt.  P. 
D  12      Prid.  C  Ludi. 

E  13        Id.  Np  Epul.  Indict.  Dies  incertus,  sae- 

pius  tamen  placidus.  C. 
V  14   XVIII.  F. 

G  15    XVII.  C.  Ludi.  Pleb.  in  Circ. 

H  16  XVI.  C.  In  Circ.  Fidis  exoritur  mane, 
auster,  interdum  aquilo  magnus.  C. 

A.  17  XV.  C.  In  Circ.  Aquilo,  interdum  aus- 
ter cum  pluvia.  C. 

R.  18  XIV.  C.  Merk.  Sol  in  Sagittarium  tran- 
situm  facit.  Suculae  mane  oriun- 
tur,  tempestatem  significat.  C. 

C.  19     XIII.  C.  Merk. 

D  20  XII.  C.  Merk.  Tauri  cornua  vesperi  oc- 
cidunt, aquilo  frigidus  et  pluvia.  C. 

E.  21        XI.  C.  Sucula  mane  occidit,  hiemat.  C. 

F.  22         X.  C.  Lepus  occidit  mane,  tempesta- 

tem significat.  C 

G.  23       IX.  C. 

H.  24     VIII.  C. 

A.  25      VII.  C.  Canicula  occidit  Solis  ortu,  hie- 

mat. C. 

B.  26       VI.  C. 

C.  27  V.  C. 
D  28  IV.  C. 
E  29        III.  C. 

F.  30  Prid.  C.  Totae  suculae  occidunt,  favonius 
aut  auster,  interdum  pluvia.  C. 

DECEMBER. 

Q  1  Dec.Kal.  N.  Dies  incertus,  saepius  tamen  pla- 
cidus. 

h  s  rv  

A    «  III   

B    4  Prid   

C    6      Non.  V. 

D  6  VIII  .  .  Sagittarius  medius  occidit,  tem- 
pestatem significat.  C. 

E  7  VII  C.  Aquila  mane  oritur.  Africus,  in- 
terdum auster,  irrorat.  C. 

P.   •        VI.  C. 

0    9         V.  C. 

h  io     rv  c 

C,  c 


A. 

11 

III. 

Agon.  Np.    Coras  vel  septentno 

interdum  auster  cum  pluvia  C. 

B. 

12 

Prid. 

Eti. 

C. 

13 

Id. 

Np.  Scorpio  totus  mane  exoritur 

hiemat.  C. 

D. 

14 

xrx. 

F. 

E. 

15 

XVIII. 

Cons.  Np. 

F. 

16 

XVII. 

C. 

G. 

17 

XVI. 

Sat.  Np.   Feriae  Saturni.    Sol  a 

Capricornum  transitum  facit,  urn- 

male  solstitium  ut  Hipparcho  pl» 

let.  C. 

H. 

18 

XV. 

C.  Ventorum  commutatio.  P 

A. 

19 

XIV. 

Opil.  Np. 

B. 

20 

XIII. 

C. 

C. 

21 

XII. 

Div.  Np. 

D. 

22 

XI. 

C. 

E. 

23 

X. 

Lar.  Np.    Capra  occidit  mane,  tem- 

pestatem significat.  C. 

F. 

24 

LX. 

C.  Brumale  solstitium,  sicut  Chai- 

dsei  observant,  significat.  C. 

G. 

25 

VIII. 

C. 

H.  26 

VII. 

C. 

A. 

27 

VI. 

C.  Delphinus  incipit   oriri  mane. 

tempestatem  significat.  C. 

B.  28 

V. 

C. 

C. 

29 

rv. 

F.  Aquila  occidit,  hiemat.  C. 

D.  30 

in. 

F.  Canicula  occidit  vesperi,  tempes- 

tatem significat.  C. 

E. 

31 

Prid. 

C.  Tempestas  ventosa.  C. 

EXPLANATION   OF  ABBREVIATIONS. 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H.  These  letters  are  found 
in  all  the  old  calendars,  and  no  doubt  were  used  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  nundines  in  the  week  of 
eight  days ;  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
first  seven  letters  are  still  employed  in  ecclesiastical 
calendars  to  mark  the  days  of  the  Christian  week. 

Agon.,  Agonalia.—  rm.,  Armi lustrum,  Varro.— 
Apollin.,  Apollinare* — August.,  Augustalia. —  C, 
Comilialis,  Comitiami. —  Caes.,  Casaris. —  Capit., 
Capitolio. — Car.,  Carmentalta. — Car.,  Carruz. — Cer., 
Cerealia,  Varro. — Cir.  and  Circ,  Circenses,  Circo. 
— Comp.,  Compitalia. — Con.,  Consualia,  Plutarch. — 
Div.,  Divalia,  Festus  — Eid.,  Eidus. — En.,  Endoter- 
cisus,  that  is,  intercisus. —  Epul.,  Epulum. —  Eq., 
Equina,  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus. — Equor.  prob.,  Equo- 
rum  probandorum,  Valer.  Max.  (lib.  2.) — F„  Fastus. — 
F.  p.,  Fastut  primo. — Fp.,  Fas Pratori. — Fer.,  Feria. 
—  Fer.  or  Feral.,  Fcralia  —  Flor.,  Floratia,  Ovid, 
Pliny. — Font.,  Fontanalia,  Varro  — Torti.,  Fordicidia. 
Varro — H.  D.,  Hoc  Die. — Ilisp  ,  Hisyaniam  vin.t.— 
Id.,  Idus. — Indict.,  Indicium. — Kal  ,Kalenda. — Lar  , 
Larentalia,  Varro,  Ovid,  Plutarch. — Lem.,  Lemuria, 
Varro,  Ovid. — Lib.,  Liberalia,  Varro. — Lud.,  Ludi.- 
Luper.,  LuptT'dia,  Varro. — Mart.,  Marti,  Ovid.— 
Mat.,  Matri  Matuta,  Ovid. — Max  ,  Maximum. — Me 
dit.,  Mcditrinalia,  Varro. — Merk.,  Merkatus. — Mo 
net.,  Monctee. — N.,  Nefastus. — N.  F.,  Ncfas. — Np., 
Ncfastus  pnmo.  —  Nept.,  Neptunalia,  Neptuno.  — 
Non.,  Nonce. — Opal.,  Opaha,  Varro. — Opic,  Opicon 
siva,  Varro. — Par.,  Partita,  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus.— 
Pleb.,  riebeii,  Plebis.—PopUf.,  Popltfvgtum.— Port., 
Portvnalta. — Pr.,  Pratori. — Prob.,  Probandorum. — 
Q.,  Quando. — Q.  Hex  c  F.,  Quando  rcz  comittavil 
fas,  Varro,  Festus. — Q.  St.  d.,  Quando  stcrcus  de- 
ferlur,  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus. — Quin.,  Qmnquatrut, 
Varro. — Quir.,  Qutrinalia. — Regif.,  lit ptj upturn,  oi, 
according  to  Ovid,  the  23(1  of  February. — Rob.,  Rt> 
btgaiia,  Varro.  —  Salur.,  Saturnalia.  Maorobius.  — 
St.,  Steretu. — Ter.,  Tcrmmalta.  —  Tubil.,  Tttbtlut- 
trum,  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus. — Vest.,  Vesta. — Vic'., 
Victoria. — Vin.,  Vtnalta.  Varro. — Vole,  Volcano.'  ». 
Varro. — Vol.,  Voltumalta,  Varro. 

CAL'IDA,  or  CALDA,  the  warm  drink  of  tie 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  consisted  of  warm  w» 
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ter  mixed  with  wine,  with  the  addition,  probably,  of 
epices.  This  was  a  very  favourite  kind  of  drink 
with  the  ancients,  and  could  always  be  procured  at 
certain  shops  or  taverns  called  thermopolia,1  which 
Claudius  commanded  t,,  be  closed  at  one  period  of 
his  reign.1  The  vessels  in  which  the  wine  and  wa- 
ter was  kept  hot  appear  to  have  been  of  a  very  ele- 
gant form,  and  not  unlike  our  tea-urns  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  construction.  A  representation  of  one 
of  these  vessels  is  given  in  the  Museo  Borbonico,' 
from  which  the  following  woodcut  is  taken.    In  the 


middle  of  the  vessel  there  is  a  small  cylindrical  fur- 
»ace,  in  which  the  wood  or  charcoal  was  kept  for 
heating  the  water ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  fur- 
nace there  are  four  small  holes  for  the  ashes  to  fall 
through.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  vessel  there 
is  a  kind  of  cup,  communicating  with  the  part  sur- 
lounding  the  furnace,  by  which  the  vessel  might  be 
fiiieu  without  taking  off  the  lid  ;  and  on  the  left-hand 
side  there  is,  in  about  the  middle,  a  tube  with  a  cock 
for  drawing  off  the  liquid.  Beneath  the  conical 
cover,  and  on  a  level  with  the  rim  of  the  vessel, 
there  is  a  movable  flat  cover,  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  which  closes  the  whole  urn  except  the 
mouth  of  the  small  furnace. 

Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  vessel 
was  used  for  the  purpose  which  has  been  mention- 
ed, it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  Latin  name  ;  but 
it  was  probably  called  authepsa.  (Vid.  Authepsa.) 
Pollux*  mentions  several  names  which  were  applied 
to  the  vessels  used  for  heating  water,  of  which  the 
lm>oM6ric,  which  also  occurs  in  Lucian,8  appears  to 
answer  best  to  the  vessel  which  has  been  described 
abo\£  • 

*CALIDRIS  (nakLdpLf ),  the  name  of  a  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle.  Belon  conjectures  that  it  was 
.1  bird  called  Chevalier  by  the  French.  The  term 
Calidris  is  now  applied  to  the  Red-shank. 

CA'LIGA,  a  strong  and  heavy  sandal  worn  by  the 
Roman  soldiers. 

Although  the  use  of  this  species  of  calceamentum 
extended  to  the  centurions,  it  was  not  worn  by  the 
mperior  officers.  Hence  the  common  soldiers,  in- 
eluding  centurions,  were  distinguished  by  the  name 

1.  (Plaut.,  Cur.,  IT.,  iii.,  13.— Trim.,  II  iii.,  6.— Rud.,  II.,  vi , 
«».)—«.  (Dion,  lx.,  fi.)— 3.  (vol.  iii.,  pi  63.)— 4.  (x.,  66.)— 5. 
'lew'plu  8.)— 6.  (Bin  ger,  Sabina, 'i.,  p.  34.— Beckei,  Gallue, 
»  ,p.  175  1 
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of  sahgati.1  Service  in  the  ranits  was  also  del  Ign* 
ted  after  this  article  of  attire.  Thus  Marius  was 
said  to  have  risen  to  the  consulship  a  caliga,  v.  e., 
from  the  ranks,*  and  Ventidius  juvextam  inopcm  in 
caliga  militari  tolerasse*  The  Emperor  Caligula  re- 
ceived that  cognomen  when  a  boy,  in  consequence 
of  wearing  the  caliga,  and  being  inured  to  the  life 
of  a  common  soldier.*  Juvenal  expressed  his  do 
termination  to  combat  against  vice  as  a  soldier,  by 
saying  he  would  go  in  caliga  (veniam  caligatus*) 

The  triumphal  monuments  of  Rome  show  moat 
distinctly  the  difference  between  the  caliga  of  the 
common  soldier  (vid.  Arma,  p.  95)  and  the  calceus 
worn  by  men  of  higher  rank.  ( Vid.  Abolla,  p.  11 ; 
Ara,  p.  78.) 

The  sole  of  the  caliga  was  thickly  studded  with 
hob-nails  (clavi  caligarii*) ;  a  circumstance  which 
occasioned  the  death  of  a  brave  centurion  at  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  midst  of  victory  his 
foot  slipped,  as  he  was  running  over  the  marble 
pavement  (Xifioarpurov)  of  the  temple,  and,  unable 
to  rise,  he  was  overpowered  by  the  Jews  who  rush- 
ed upon  him.'  The  use  of  hob-nails  (sic  rd  vnoSq- 
uura  r/Xovc  kyupovoai)  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
rusticity  by  the  Athenians.8 

The  "  caliga  speculatoria,'"  made  for  the  use  of 
spies  (specula/ores'),  was  probably  very  strong,  thick, 
a*nd  heavy,  and  hence  very  troublesome  (molestis- 
sima10). 

The  making  and  sale  of  caligae,  as  well  at  of 
every  other  kind  of  shoe,  was  a  distinct  trade,  the 
person  engaged  in  it  being  called  "  caligarius,"  or 
"  sutor  caligarius."11  After  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  the  caliga,  no  longer  worn  by  soldiers 
was  assumed  by  monks  and  ascetics. 

♦CALLIO'NYMUS  (Ka7i?u6wfioc),  a  species  of 
fish,  so  called  by  Aristotle."1  ^Elian1*  gives  the 
name  as  koMvuvv/ioc ;  Athenaeus,14  ovpavoanoiros, 
with  which  Galen  agrees ;  Oppian,"  fi/iepotcontic ; 
and  Pliny,"  Uranoscopus.  It  is  the  Star-gazer,  the 
Uranoscopus  scaber,  L.,  called  in  French  Rat,  and 
in  Italian  Boca  in  Capo,  according  to  Rondelet  ant 
Schneider.17  The  eyes  of  this  fish  are  placed  inthf 
upper  part  of  its  head. 

CALLISTEIA  (nalliarda),  a  festival,  or,  per 
haps,  merely  a  part  of  one,  held  by  the  women  o 
Lesbos,  at  which  they  assembled  in  the  sanctua 
ry  of  Hera,  and  the  fairest  received  the  prize  o 
beauty.18 

A  similar  contest  of  beauty,  instituted  by  Cypse 
lus,  formed  a  part  of  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Parrhasians  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of  the  Eleusiniar 
Demeter.  The  women  taking  part  in  it  were  called 
Xpvootyopot.1' 

A  third  contest  of  the  same  kind,  in  which,  how- 
ever, men  only  partook,  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeub*' 
as  occurring  among  the  Eleans.  The  fairest  man 
received  as  a  prize  a  suit  of  armour,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Athena,  and  was  adorned  by  his  friends 
with  ribands  and  a  myrtle  wreath,  and  accompanied 
to  the  temple.  From  the  words  of  Athenaeus,21  who, 
in  speaking  of  these  contests  of  beauty,  mentions 
Tenedos  along  with  Lesbos,  we  must  infer  that  in 
the  former  island  also  Callisteia  were  celebrated. 

CALO'NES  were  the  slaves  or  servants  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  so  called  from  carrying  wood  taXa) 

1.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  25—  Vitell.,  7.1—2.  (Sen.,  De  Belief.,  T. 
16.)—3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  44.)— 4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  1.— Suet 
Calig.,  9.)— 5.  (Sat.,  iii.,  306.)  — 6.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxiv.,  41 
ix.,  18.— Juv.,  Sat.,  iii.,  232  ;  xvi.,  25.)— 7.  (Joseph.,  Bell.  Jud., 
vi.,  l,p.  1266,  ed.  Hudson.)— 8.  (Theophr.,  Char.,  4.)— 9.  (Suet 
Calig.,  52.J—10.  (Tertull.,  De  Corona,  p.  100,  ed.  Rigralt.) — 11. 
(Spon.,  Misc.  Erud.  Ant.,  p.  220.)— 12.  (H.  A.,  ii.,  15  ;  viii.,  13.) 
—13.  (N.  A.,  xiii.,  40—14.  (viii.,  p.  3560—15.  (Halieut.,  ii.,200, 
9tqq0— 16.  (H.  N.,  xxxii.,  7.)— 17.  (Schneider,  Excurs.,  li.,  ad 
.ffilian,  N.  A.,  p.  573,  seqq. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 18.  (S .1  t> 
ad  II.,  x.,  140.— Suidas,  s.  v.— Anthol.  Gr.  vi.,  No.  292.— Athen., 
xii.,  p.  6100—19.  (Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  609 . —20.  (1.  c— ComoaM 
Etvwd.  Matr-  «.  v.)— 21.  (xiii.,  p.  6100 
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loi  I  heir  use.  Tnus  says  Festus  Calones  mihtum 
servi,  quia  IxgKias  clavas  gerebanl,  qua  Gram  naka 
tocabant."  So,  also,  Servius  "  Calas  dicebant  ma- 
jores  nosiri  fustes,  quos  portabant  servi  sequcntts 
iominos  ad  pr<zlia  "  From  the  same  word  ku/.ov 
comes  Ka'/.unovc,  a  shoemaker's  last.'  These  calo- 
nes are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  slaves, 
and  almosi  formed  a  part  of  the  army,  as  we  may 
learn  from  many  passages  in  Caesar :  in  fact,  we 
are  told  by  Jos^phus  that,  from  living  always  with 
the  soldiers,  and  being  present  at  their  exercises, 
they  were  inferior  to  ihem  alone  in  skill  and  valour. 
The  word  calo,  however,  was  not  confined  to  this 
signification,  but  was  also  applied  to  farm-servants, 
instances  of  which  usage  are  found  in  Horace.3 

In  Caesar  this  term  is  generally  found  by  itself; 
in  Tacitus  it  is  coupled  and  made  almost  identical 
with  lixa.  Still  the  calones  and  lixae  were  not  the 
same  :  the  latter,  in  fact,  were  freemen,  who  mere- 
iy  followed  the  camp  for  the  purposes  of  gain  and 
merchandise,  and  were  so  far  from  being  indispen- 
sable to  an  army  that  they  were  sometimes  forbid- 
den to  follow  it  (ne  lixa  sequerentur  exercttum*). 
Thus,  again,  we  read  of  the  "  lixa  mercatoresque,  qui 
plaustns  merces  portabant,"*  words  which  plainly 
show  that  the  lixae  were  traders  and  dealers.  Livy 
also*  speaks  of  them  as  carrying  on  business.  The 
term  itself  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  lixa, 
an  old  word  signifying  water,  inasmuch  as  the  lixae 
supplied  this  article  to  the  soldiers :  since,  however, 
they  probably  furnished  ready-cooked  provisions 
to  the  soldiers,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  their  ap- 
pellation may  have  some  allusion  to  this  circum- 
stance.' 

CAL'OPUS,  CALOPODTUM.    (Vid.  Forma.) 

CALU'MNIA.  Calumniari  is  defined  by  Mar- 
cian,*  "Falsa  crimina  intendere  f  a  definition  which, 
as  there  given,  was  only  intended  to  apply  to  crim- 
inal matters.  The  definition  of  Paulus*  applies  to 
matters  both  criminal  and  civil :  "  Calumniosus  est 
(Mi  scicns  prudensque  per  Jraudem  negotium  aitcui 
comparat."  Cicero'*  speaks  of  "  calumnia,"  and  of 
the  "nimis  callida  et  malitiosa  juris  intcrpretatio,''  as 
things  related.  Oaius  says,  "  Caiumnia  in  adfectu 
est,  ttcut  furtx  crimen ;"  the  criminality  was  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  intention. 

When  an  accuser  failed  in  his  proof,  and  the  reus 
was  acquitted,  there  might  be  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  and  motives  of  the  accuser.  If  the  person 
who  made  this  judicial  inquiry  (qui  cognovit)  found 
that  the  accuser  had  merely  acted  from  error  of 
judgment,  he  acquitted  him  in  the  form  rum  pro- 
basti ;  if  he  convicted  him  of  evil  intention,  he  de- 
clared his  sentence  in  the  words  calumniatus  es, 
which  sentence  was  followed  by  the  legal  punish- 
ment 

According  to  Marcian,  as  above  quoted,  the  pun- 
ishment for  calumnia  was  fixed  by  the  lex  Rem- 
mia,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  perhaps  incorrectly, 
named,  the  lex  Meinmia.11  lint  it  is  not  known 
when  this  lex  was  passed,  nor  what  were  its  pen- 
alties It  appears  from  Cicero"  that  the  false  ac- 
cuser might  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with  the 
letter  K,  the  initial  of  Kalumnia ;  and  it  has  been 
conjectured,  though  it  is  a  mere  conjecture,  that 
this  punishment  was  indicted  by  the  lex  Remima. 

The  punishment  for  calumnia  was  also  exsilmm, 
relegalio  in  insulam,  or  loss  of  rank  (ordim.i  amis- 
tio);  but  piobablyonly  in  criminal  cases,  or  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  status." 

1.  (A  «n  ,  li,  I.) — 2.  (Plat..,  Symp.)— 3.  (Epiat.,  L,  iit., 
(t— Sal  1.,  Ti.,  103.) — 4.  (Sail.,  11-11  Jw.,  c.  45.)— 5.  (Hirti- 
»«,  De  Bell.  Afnc,  c.  75.)— fl.  (t.,  8.)— 7.  (  Vid.  Sail.,  1.  c.)— 8. 
I  Dig.  48,  tit.  10,  a,  1.)— 9.  (Sentent.  Rwwpt.,  L,  I  t.  5.)-  10. 
(He  Off.,  i.,  10.)— II.  (Val.  Mai.,  in.,  7,  9.)— 12.  (Pro  Sell.— 
knee.  Amarino,  c.  20.)— 13.  (Pnuhu,  Sentrnt.  Recept.,  v.,  I, 
t    T.,4.  It.) 


In  the  case  of  actiones,  the  calumnia  of  tte  acio 
was  ihecked  by  the  calumniae  judicium,  the  judici- 
um contrarium,  the  jusjurandum  calumniw,  and  the 
restipulatio,  which  are  particularly  describ  d  by  Gai- 
ns.1 The  defendant  might  in  all  cases  ava  1  himsell 
of  the  calumniae  judicium,  by  which  t'le  piaintiff,  it 
he  was  found  to  be  guilty  of  calumnia,  was  mulcted 
to  the  defendant  in  the  tenth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  object-matter  of  the  suit.  But  the  actor  wa» 
not  mulcted  in  this  action,  unless  it  was  shown  that 
he  brought  his  suit  without  foundation,  knowingly 
and  designedly.  In  the  contrarium  judicium,  of 
which  the  defendant  could  only  avail  himself  in 
certain  cases,  the  rectitude  of  the  plaintiff's  purpose 
did  not  save  him  from  the  penalty.  Instead  oi 
adopting  either  of  these  modes  of  proceeding,  the 
defendant  might  require  the  plaintiff  to  take  the 
oath  of  calumnia,  which  was  to  the  effect,  "Se  nan 
calumnia  causa  agere."  In  some  cases  the  defend 
ant  also  was  required  by  the  praetor  to  swear  that 
he  did  not  dispute  the  plaintiff's  claim,  calumnia 
causa.  Generally  speaking,  if  the  plaintiff  put  the 
defendant  to  his  oath  (jusjurandum  ei  dejerebat), 
the  defendant  might  put  the  plaintiff  to  his  oath  of 
calumny.'  In  some  actions,  the  oath  of  calumny 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  was  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary to  the  action.  In  all  judicia  publica,  it  seems 
that  the  oath  of  caluumia  was  required  from  the 
accuser. 

If  the  restipulationis  poena  was  required  from  the 
actor,  the  defendant  could  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  calumniae  judicium,  or  of  the  oath  of  calumny  ; 
and  the  judicium  contrarium  was  not  applicab  e  to 
such  cases. 

Persons  who  for  money  either  did  or  neglected 
to  do  certain  things,  calumniae  causa,  were  liable  to 
certain  actions.' 

CA'MARA  (Kafiupa)  or  CAMERA  is  used  in  two 
different  senses: 

I.  It  signifies  a  particular  kind  of  arched  ceding 
in  use  among  the  Romans,*  and,  most  probably, 
common  also  to  the  Greeks,  to  whose  language  the 
word  belongs.  It  was  formed  by  semicircular  bands 
or  beams  of  wood,  arranged  at  small  lateral  distan- 
ces, over  which  a  coating  of  lath  and  plaster  was 
spread,  and  the  whole  covered  in  by  a  roof,  resem- 
bling in  construction  the  hooped  awnings  in  use 
among  us,'  or  like  the  segment  of  a  cart-wheel, 
from  which  the  expression  rotatio  eamararum  is  de- 
rived.* Subsequently  to  the  age  of  Augustus,  it  be- 
came the  fashion  to  lrne  the  r.amara  with  plates  of 
glass  ;  hence  they  are  termed  xntrea1 

II.  Small  boats  used  in  early  times  by  the  people 
who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Palus  Mieotis,  ca 
pable  of  containing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men, 
were  termed  KOftapai  by  the  Greeks."  They  were 
made  to  work  fore  and  aft,  like  the  fast-sading 
proas  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  continued  in  use  until 
the  age  of  Tacitus,  by  whom  they  are  still  named 
camara,*  and  by  whom  their  construction  and  uses 
are  described.14 

•CAM  ELO  PARTIALIS  (natinUnapAaXic),  the 
Camelopard  or  Giraffe,  the  Gxraffa  Camdupardalis, 
L.  "The  name  Giraffa,"  observes  Lt.  Col  Smith, 
"is  derived  from  the  Arabic  Zurajihahta,  which  is 
itself  corrupted  from  Amhanr  Zirataka;  and  the 
Romans,  who  had  seen  this  animal  several  tines 
exhibited  from  the  period  when  Julius  Caesar  first 
displayed  one  to  the  people,  described  it  under  the 
name  of  Camelopardahs,  on  account  of  its  similari- 
ty to  the  Camel  in  form,  and  to  the  Panther  ci 

I.  (it.,  174-IHI.)— 2.  (Dm.  12,  til.  2,  a.  37.)— 3.  (Lh|?.  1,  tit. 
8.) — 4.  (Cic,  ad  Quint.  Fratr.,  iiij  1,  v  I.— Prupnrt..  DX,  IL, 
10.— Plin.,  EL  N.,  nm,tH,|- 4.  (Viiruv.,»ii.,3.)— 6.  (S:ilmaa 
in  Spart.,  Hiulr.,  c.  10.)— 7.  (Plin.,  Lo<— Onn;mr»  Statioa,  SiIt, 
[_  in.,  S3.)— 8.  (Slralio,  ri~  p.  3t8,  od  SictwukMu.)— 9.  'llia- 
iii.,  47.)-   '«        -npar,  (;<,ll    j...  25 
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fai  dalis  in  spots.  This  beautiful  animal  is  noticed 
by  Oppian,1  Diodorus  Siculus,'  Horace.3  Strabo,* 
and  Pliny  ;*  but  the  first  satisfactory  description  is 
found  in  the  JEthiopica  of  Heliodorus.'  Schneider 
follows  Pallas  in  referring  the  nupdiov  of  Aristotle7 
to  this  same  animal.  Modern  naturalists  have 
known  the  Giraffe  only  since  Mr.  Patterson.  Col. 
Gordon,  and  M.  le  VaiUion  found  it  in  South  Afri- 
ca ;  but  as  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the 
animal,  it  must  have  existed  to  the  north  of  the 
equinoctial  lipe.  It  would  appear,  moreover,  that 
a  variety  or  second  species  is  found  in  Central  Af- 
rica ;  for  Park,  in  describing  his  escape  from  cap- 
tivity among  the  Moors,  noticed  an  animal  of  a 
gray  colour,  which  he  refers  to  the  Camelopardalis. 
Lt.  Col  Smith  considers  this  animal  as  the  wild 
Camel  of  the  mountains,  the  existence  of  which 
has  been  attested  by  several  negroes  brought  from 
the  interior,  and  in  the  Praenestine  Mosaics,  where 
two  spotted  Camelopardales  are  seen  together ;  a  lar- 
ger animal  is  likewise  represented,  with  short  horns, 
'toit  without  spots,  and  the  name  TABOUC  written 
over.  In  a  drawing  of  the  same  mosaic,  the  word 
appears  to  be  partly  effaced,  but  to  have  been  PA- 
ROTIC. It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  spotted 
figures  are  without  a  name,  the  animal  in  question, 
occupying  that  part  of  the  picture  which  designates 
the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  should  be  called  by  the 
Ethiopian  appellation  of  the  Camelopard,  which,  ac- 
kording  to  Pliny,  was  Nabis,  resembling  the  Hot- 
ttmtot  Naip ;  or,  by  the  second  reading,  be  like  the 
Arabic,  or  one  of  its  dialects. — The  absence  of  the 
Giraffe  from  Europe  for  three  centuries  and  a  half 
naturally  induced  a  belief  that  the  descriptions  of 
this  animal  were  fabulous,  or  nearly  so,  and  that  a 
creature  of  such  extraordinary  height  and  apparent 
disproportions  was  not  to  be  found  among  the  actu- 
al works  of  nature.  This  skepticism  was  first 
shaken  by  Le  Vaillant,  the  traveller,  and  is  now 
completely  removed."8 

*CAME'LUS  (Kajinloc),  the  Camel.  As  BufTon 
temarks,  Aristotle  has  correctly  described  the  two 
species  of  Camel,  which  he  calls  the  Bactrian  and 
the  Arabian,  the  former  being  the  Camelus  Bactri- 
anus,  L.,  or  the  Camel  with  two  hunches,  one  on 
the  shoulders,  and  the  other  on  the  croup ;  and  the 
latter,  the  Camelus  Dromedarius,  L.,  or  the  species 
with  only  one  hunch,  and  of  which  the  Dromedary, 
properly  so  called,  is  a  breed.  The  Dromedary  of 
the  Greeks  is  the  Mahairy,  and  is  the  most  celebra- 
ted for  speed.  "  The  name  by  which  these  animals 
are  generally  known  in  Europe  is  evidently  derived 
from  an  Eastern  root,  namely,  Djemel  of  the  Arabs, 
Gamal  or  Gimal  of  the  Hebrews,  and  points  out  the 
quarter  where  they  have  been  domesticated  from  a 
period  anterior  to  all  historical  documents.  Al- 
though the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  take  univer- 
sally as  little  notice  of  the  Camel  as  an  inhabitant 
of  Northwestern  Africa  or  Egypt,  as  they  speak  re- 
peatedly of  him  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  the  rest  of 
Western  Asia,  we  may  easily  infer,  from  a  consid- 
eration of  the  peculiar  structure  of  this  animal,  that 
the  predestined  habitation  of  the  genus  was  on  the 
sandy  deserts  of  the  Zahara,  as  well  as  the  plains 
of  Arabia,  Persia,  the  Indies,  and  Southern  Tarta- 
ly.  The  silence  of  profane  writers,  however,  is 
compensated  by  the  Sacred  Writings.  In  Genesis, 
the  King  of  Egypt  is  mentioned  as  having  bestowed 
Camels  upon  Abram  ;  consequently,  their  presence 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  established  before  the 
era  of  the  earliest  Greek  or  Roman  writers.  And 
yet  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  Camel  is  not  rep- 


I.  <Cvceg„  iii.)— 2.  (ii.,  51.)— 3.  (Epiat.,  II.,  i.,  195.)—*. 
flTii.,  p.  774,  826,  ed.  Cm.)— 5.  (H.  N.,  viii.,  27.— Compare 
Seopon  ,  rvi.,  22.?— 6.  (x.,  27.)— 7.  (II.  A.,  ii.,  2.)— 8.  (Griffith's 
Co«ier  »nl.  iv.,  p  151  seqq. — Smith's  Supplement.) 
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resented  in  the  hieroglyphics,  either  in  domestic 
scenes  or  in  subjects  relating  to  religion.  In  all 
obvious  cases,  the  intelligence  of  man  may  be  con- 
sidered as  acting  in  unison  with  the  intentions  of 
Nature ;  now,  as  this  sagacity  to  appreciate  his 
own  interests  had  already,  in  the  earliest  ages,  car- 
ried the  Camel  over  India,  China,  and  Middle  Rus- 
sia, it  is  certainly  rather  surprising  that  the  Romans, 
in  their  frequent  wars  in  Northern  Africa,  should 
cot  have  found  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
mentioned,  till  Procopius  first  notices  camel-riding 
Moors  in  arms  against  Solomon,  the  lieutenant  of 
Belisarius  :  from  that  period,  and  most  particularly 
during  the  progress  of  the  sword  of  the  Koran  to 
Morocco,  the  Camel  is  the  most  striking,  and  con- 
sidered the  most  useful  animal  in  the  country.  It 
is  probable  that  this  animal  increased  in  proportion 
as  agriculture  diminished;  at  least  the  two  facts 
are  coeval.  With  the  Koran,  also,  the  Camel  first 
crossed  the  Bosporus,  and  spread  with  the  Turks 
over  their  present  dominions  in  Europe."1 

*C  AMM'ARUS  (xa/ifiapoe  or  -if),  a  variety  of  the 
Caris,  or  Squilla,  aconling  to  Athcnasus.  It  is  the 
common  Lobster,  the  Cammarus  of  Pliny,  and  the 
Cancer  Cammarus  of  Linnaeus.  Aristotle,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  "  History 
of  Animals,"  gives  a  most  faithful  and  elaborate 
account  of  the  species,  which  is  still  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Mediterranean.' 

CAMI'NTJS.    (Vid.  House.) 

CAMPESTRE  (sc.  subligar)  was  a  kind  of  gn 
die  or  apron,  which  the  Roman  youths  wore  round 
their  loins  when  they  exercised  naked  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius.'  The  canipestre  was  sometimes  won 
in  warm  weather  in  place  of  the  tunic  under  the 
toga  (campestri  sub  toga  ductus*). 

CAMPIDOCTO'RES  were  persons  who  taught 
soldiers  their  exercises.'  In  the  times  of  the  Re- 
public, this  duty  was  discharged  by  a  centurion,  or 
a  veteran  soldier  of  merit  and  distinction  {Exerci 
tationibus  nostris  non  veteranorum  aliquis,  cut  decus 
muralis  aut  civica,  sed  Graculus  magister  assistit') 

CAMPUS  MARTIUS.  The  term  campus  be- 
longs to  the  language  of  Sicily,  in  which  it  signified 
a  hippodrome  or  race-course  (Ka/inoc,  Inirodpo/ioc 
ZiKtloic1) ;  but  among  the  Romans  it  was  used  to 
signify  an  open  plain,  covered  with  herbage,  and 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  exercise  or  amusement. 
Eight  of  these  plains  are  enumerated  by  P.  Victor 
as  appertaining  to  the  city  of  Rome ;  among  whicb 
the  most  celebrated  was  the  Campus  Martius,  so 
called  because  it  was  consecrated  to  the  god  Mars.' 
Some  difference  exists  between  Livy  and  Dionysius 
Halicarnassus  respecting  the  period  at  which  this 
consecration  fook  place.  The  former  states'  that, 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  people  took 
possession  of  their  property  (ager  Tarquiniorum), 
situate  between  the  city  and  the  Tiber,  and  assign- 
ed it  to  the  god  of  war,  by  whose  name  it  was  sub- 
sequently distinguished ;  whereas  the  latter  says1* 
that  the  ager  Tarquiniorum  had  been  usurped  from 
that  divinity,  to  whom  it  belonged  of  old,  and  ap- 
propriated by  the  Tarquins,  so  that  it  was  only  re- 
stored to  its  original  service  upon  their  expulsion, 
which  gains  confirmation  from  a  law  of  Numa,  quo- 
ted by  Festus,11  "Secunda  spolia  in  Marti*  atom,  in 
campo  Solitaurilia  utra  voluerit  cadilo"1* 

From  the  greater  extent  and  importance  of  this 
plain  beyond  all  the  others,  it  was  often  spoken  of 
as  the  plain,  km-'  iioxrjv,  without  any  epithet  to  dis- 


1.  (Griffith's  Cnvier,  vol.  iv.,  p.  37. — Smith'*  Sappltment.)- 
2.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Augustin.,  De  Civ.  Dei.,  xhr , 
17.) — 4.  (Ascon.,  ad  Cic,  pro  Scauro,  p.  30,  ed.  Orelli. — Hot , 
Epist.,  I.,  xi.,  18.)— 5.  (Veget.,  i.,  13.)— 6.  (Plin.,  Pai.eg.,  IS.) 
—7.  (Hesych.)— 8.  (Liv.,  ii.,  5.)— 9.  (1.  c.)— 10  (v.,  p.  Z79.  *4 
1704.)— 11.  (s.  v.  Opima.)— 12.  (Compare  Liv.,  ,44.) 
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anguish  it,  as  in  the  passage  of  Festus  just  cited  ;* 
and,  therefore,  whenever  the  word  is  so  used,  it  is 
the  Campus  Martius  which  is  to  be  understood  as 
always  referred  to. 

The  general  designation  Campus  Martius  com- 
prised two  plains,  which,  though  generally  spoken 
of  collectively,  are  sometimes  distinguished.1  The 
former  of  these  was  the  so-called  ager  Tarquinio- 
rum,  to  which  Juvenal3  refers,  inde  Superbi  Totum 
regis  agrum ;  the  other  was  given  to  the  Roman 
people  by  the  vestal  virgin  Caia  Taratia  or  Suffetia,* 
and  is  sometimes  called  Campus  Tiberinus,s  and 
sometimes  Campus  Minor.* 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  limits  of 
the  Campus  Martius,  but  in  general  terms  it  may 
oe  described  as  situated  between  the  Via  Lata  and 
Via  Flaminia  on  the  north,  the  Via  Recta  on  the 
south ;  as  bounded  by  the  Tiber  on  the  west,  and 
the  Pantheon  and  gardens  of  Agrippa  towards  the 
east ;  and  the  Campus  Minor,  or  Tiberinus,  occu- 
pied the  lower  portion  of  the  circuit  towards  the 
Via  Recta,  from  the  Pons  iElius  to  the  Pons  Janic- 
olensis.    (Vid.  Bridoe.)' 

That  the  Campus  Martius  was  originally  without 
the  city  is  apparent,  first,  from  the  passages  of 
Livy  and  Dionysius  above  referred  to ;  secondly, 
from  the  custom  of  holding  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
there,  which  could  not  be  held  within  the  Pomceri- 
um ;  hence  the  word  campus  is  put  for  the  comitia,8 
which  also  explains  the  expression  of  Cicero,9  fors 
domina  campi,  and  of  Lucan,10  venalis  campus,  which 
means  "  a  corrupt  voter ;"  thirdly,  because  the  gen- 
erals who  demanded  a  triumph,  not  being  allowed 
to  enter  the  city,  remained  with  their  armies  in  the 
Campus  Martius  ;  and,  finally,  because  it  was  not 
lawful  to  bury  within  the  city,  whereas  the  monu- 
ments of  the  illustrious  dead  were  among  the  most 
striking  ornaments  with  which  it  was  embellished.11 
(Vid.  Bustum.)  But  it  was  included  in  the  city  by 
Au/elian  when  he  enlarged  the  walls." 

The  principal  edifices  which  adorned  this  famous 
plain  are  described  by  Strabo,"  and  are  amply  treat- 
ed of  by  Nardini.1*  It  was  covered  with  perpetual 
verdure,1*  and  was  a  favourite  resort  for  air,  exer- 
cise, or  recreation,  when  the  labours  of  the  day 
were  over.1*  Its  ample  area  was  crowded  by  the 
young,  who  there  initiated  themselves  in  all  warlike 
and  athletic  exercises,  and  in  the  games  usual  to 
the  palaestra ;  for  which  purpose  the  contiguous 
Tiber  rendered  it  peculiarly  appropriate  in  early 
times,  before  public  baths  were  established.1'  Hence 
eamput  is  used  as  "  a  field"  for  any  exercise,  mental 
or  bodily."  Wooden  horses  were  also  kept  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  under  porticoes  in  winter,  and  in 
the  open  plain  during  summer,  in  order  to  give 
expertness  in  mounting  and  dismounting  ;  a  neces- 
sary practice  when  stirrups  were  not  in  use.1' 
Horse-races  (cquiria)  also  took  place  here,  unless 
when  the  campu3  was  overflowed,  upon  which  oc- 
casions they  were  removed  to  the  Campus  Martialis 
on  the  Caelian." 

CAMPUS  SCELERATUS  was  a  spot  within  the 
walls,  and  close  by  the  Porta  Collina,  where  those 
of  the  vestal  virgins  who  had  transgressed  their 
tov  3  were  entombed  alive,  from  which  circum- 


I.  (Propert.,  ii.,  16,  34.— One],  Font.,  tt,  237.— Lit.,  iL,  45. 
— Lacnn,  j.,  180.— Hot.,  Carm.,  III.,  i.,  10.— Cic,  Cat.,  L,  5.— 
De  Off.,  i.,  29.)— 2.  (Strabo,  t.,  8.)— 3.  (Sat.,  n.,  525.)— 4. 
UnL  Gall.,  rt,  7  — Plin.,  II.  N.,  XXXTT-  11.)— 5.  (Gall,  at  Pirn., 
U.  cc.)— fl.  (Catull.,  It  ,  3.)— 7.  (Nardmi,  Rom.  Ant.,  ti.,  5.— 
Don  it.,  Da  Urbe  Rom  ,  i.,  8.)— 8.  (Cic,  Da  Orat.,  UL,  42.)— 9. 
(in  Pii  ,  2.1—10.  (I.  c.)— 11.  (Slrabo,  L  c— Plat.,  Pomp.,  p. 
M7,  D. — Appian,  Ball.  (St.,  i.,  p.  418. — 8ael.,  Aug.,  c.  100.— 
Claud.,  e.  I.)— 12.  (Nardmi,  Rom.  Ant.,  i.,  8.) — 13.  (t.,8.)—  II. 
(Rom.  Ant.,  fi.,  5-9.)— 15.  (Hor.,  Cnrro.,  III.,  riL,  25.)— 16. 
(Hor.,  Epnt.,  I_  rb.,  59.)— 17.  (Strabo,  L  c— Vagal.,  i.,  10.)— 
18.  (Cic,  Da  Off.,  L,  18.— Acad.,  ii.,  35.— Pro  Murasn..  8  )— 19. 
(Ve<r»t .  i..  23  V  -20.  (Feitua.  a.  t  1 


%tance  it  takes  its  name.1  As  it  waa  inlawtul  lo 
uury  within  the  city,  or  to  slay  a  vestal,  whose  per- 
son, even  when  polluted  by  the  crime  alluded  to, 
was  held  sacred,  this  expedient  was  resorted  to  >o 
order  to  elude  the  superstition  against  taking  away 
a  consecrated  life,  or  giving  burial  within  the  city.' 

CAN'ABOS  or  CINN'ABOS  (nuvahc  or  «<W 
6oc )  was  a  figure  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  skeleton, 
round  which  the  clay  or  plaster  was  laid  in  forming 
models.  Figures  of  a  similar  kind,  formed  to  dis 
play  the  muscles  and  veins,  were  studied  by  paint- 
ers in  order  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  anatomy.* 

CANA'LIS,  which  means  properly  a  pipe  or  gui- 
ter  for  conveying  water,  is  also  used  in  three  spe 
cific  significations : 

I.  To  designate  a  particular  part  of  the  Forum 
Romanum.* 

"  In  foro  infimo  boni  homines  atque  diles  ambulant ; 
In  medio  propter  canalem,  ibi  ostentatores  meri  " 

The  immediate  spot  so  designated  is  not  precisely 
known  ;  but  we  can  make  an  approximation  which 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truth.  Before  the  Cloaca 
were  made,  there  was  a  marshy  spot  in  the  Forum 
called  the  Lacus  Curtius  and  as  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off 
the  waters  which  flowed  down  from  the  Palatine 
Hill  into  the  Forum,  it  must  have  had  a  mouth  in 
it,  which  was  probably  near  the  centre.  The  "  ken- 
nel," therefore,  which  conducted  the  waters  to  this 
embouchure,  was  termed  Canalis  in  Foro ;  and  be- 
cause the  idle  and  indigent  among  the  lower  class- 
es were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  this  spot,  they 
were  named  Canalicol^:.*  The  canalis  appears  to 
have  had  gratings  (cancelli)  before  it,  to  which  Cice- 
ro' refers  when  he  says,  that  after  the  tribune  P. 
Sextus  had  arrived  at  the  Columna  Menia,  "  tantus 
est  ex  omnibus  spectaculis  usque  a  Capitolio,  tantus 
ex  fori  cancellis  plausus  excitatus ;"  by  which  he 
means  all  classes,  both  high  and  low :  the  upper, 
who  sat  between  the  Columna  Menia  and  the  Cap- 
itol ;  and  the  lower,  who  were  stationed  near  the 
cancelli  of  the  canalis.  In  the  modern  city  of  tome, 
the  foul  waters  empty  themselves  into  the  sewers 
throagh  an  archway  nearly  six  feet  high,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  closed  by  an  iron  grating  called  cancello, 
so  that  the  passer-by  is  annoyed  by  the  effluvia  ex- 
haling from  them  ;  which,  we  learn  from  a  passage 
in  Tertullian,8  was  also  the  case  in  the  ancient  city. 

II.  Canalis  is  used  by  Vitruvius'  to  signify  the 
channel  which  lie3  between  the  volutes  of  an  Ionic 
capital,  above  the  cymatium  or  echinus,  which  may 
be  understood  by  referring  to  the  representation  of 
an  Ionic  capital  given  in  the  article  Astragalus. 

III.  In  reference  to  aquaeducts,  Canalis  is  used 
by  Frontinus19  for  a  conduit  of  water  running  paral- 
lel to  the  main  course  (specus),  though  detached 
from  it.  Accurately  speaking,  it  therefore  means  a 
pipe  of  lead  or  clay,11  or  of  wood,1'  attached  to  the 
aquaeduct,  which  brought  a  stream  of  water  from 
the  same  source,  but  foi  some  specific  use,  and  not 
for  general  distribution  ;  though  the  word  is  some- 
times used  for  a  watercourse  of  any  kind. 

CAN'ATHRON  (mlvaOpov),  a  carriage,  the  uppei 
part  of  which  was  made  of  basket-work,  or,  mor< 
properly,  the  basket  itself,  which  was  fixed  in  tht 
carnage."  Homer  calls  this  kind  of  basket  -etoivc.1' 


I.  (Lit.,  riii.,  15.) — 2.  (Compare  Fannin,  ■.  t.  rrobnim.) — 1 
(Ariatot.,  II.  A.,  in., 5.— Id.,  Da  Can.  An.,  n.,  fi.— Pollux,  Onom. 
vii.,  IH4  ;  i  ,  180. — Said,  et  Haaycb.  ,  «.  v.— Muller,  Archmol.  d« 
Kuiwt,  v  305,  H.7.)— 4.  (Plain.,  CurcuL,  IV.,  i.,  14.)— 5.  (Vv 
ro,  Da  Ling.  Lai.,  t„  149,  ad.  Mullar.)— O.  (Fannin,  a.  t  — Cot 
para  Aul.  Gel.,  it.,  20.)— 7.  (Pro  Sail.,  58.)— 8.  '>e  Pall.,  c.  1. 
—9.  (in.,  3,  p.  97,  ad.  Biponl.)— 10.  (c.  07.)— 11.  (VitruT.,  tui 
7.)— 12.  (Palladiu,  ii.,  11.)— 13.  (Xen.,  Agea.,  nii.,  7.— Plu'.. 
Agaa.,  c.  19.)— 14.  (II.,  xxiv.,  190,267.— Ei  atath  ,  ad  loc.— Com 
pare  Slurz,  Lax  Xauoph  ,  a.  T.  icnvuUpov--  -Scheffer,  Da  B«  Va 
hie,  p.  6H  ) 
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•VANCER,  the  Crab.    {Vid.  Carcinus.) 

CANDE'LA,  a  candle,  made  either  of  wax  (cerea) 
n  tallow  {sebacea),  was  used  universally  by  the  Ro- 
mans before  the  invention  of  oil  lamps  (lucernce).1 
They  used  for  a  wick  the  pith  of  a  kind  of  rush  call- 
ed scirpus*  In  later  times  candelae  were  only  used 
by  the  poorer  classes ;  the  houses  of  the  more  weal- 
thy were  always  lighted  by  lucerna?.' 

CANDELA'BRUM  was  originally  used  as  a  can- 
dlestick, but  was  afterward  used  to  support  lamps 
(Xvxvovxog ),  in  which  signification  it  most  common- 
ly occurs.  The  candelabra  of  this  kind  were  usu- 
ally made  to  stand  upon  the  ground,  and  were  of  a 
considerable  height.  Tbe  most  common  kind  were 
made  of  wood  j*  but  those  which  have  been  found 
m  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  are  mostly  of  bronze. 
Sometimes  they  were  made  of  the  more  precious 
metals,  and  even  of  jewels,  as  was  the  one  which 
Antiochus  intended  to  dedicate  to  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
nus.*  In  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  palaces  there 
were  frequently  large  candelabra  made  of  marble, 
and  fastened  to  the  ground.* 

There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  the  general  plan 
and  appearance  of  most  of  the  candelabra  which 
have  been  found.  They  usually  consist  of  three 
parts :  1.  the  foot  (/Jdfftf) ;  2.  the  shaft  or  stem  (kgd- 
y>s) ;  3.  the  plinth  or  tray  (6iokoc ),  large  enough  for 
a  lamp  to  stand  on,  or  with  a  socket  to  receive  a 
wax  candle.  The  foot  usually  consists  of  three 
Sons'  or  griffins'  feet,  ornamented  with  leaves  ;  and 
the  shaft,  which  is  cither  plain  or  fluted,  generally 
ends  in  a  kind  of  capital,  an  which  the  tray  rests  for 
supporting  the  lamp  S^nrtiiae*  we  find  a  figure 
between  the  capital  and  *he  tray,  as  is  seen  in  the 
caniieiaifrjnu  on  the  rurhc  hand  in.  rL>e  annexed  woori- 


m,  which  is  taken  from  the  Museo  Bwbonico,''  and 
represent*  a  candelabrum  found  in  Pompeii.  The 

I.  (Vjjto  De  Lin*.  Lat  T.,  14. — Martial,  iiv.,  43  — Athen., 
g,  p.700  )-S.^n.,  rf.  rf.,xvi.,  70.) -3.  (Zuv.,  Sat.,  i£ 
M7.)-4.  (Cic,  ad  Quint.  Pratr.,  iu.,  7.  —  Martial,  iiv.,  44. — 
Fetron.,  c.  95.- Athen.,  xv  p.  700.)-5.  (Cic,  Verr.,  iv.,38.)— 
•  (Mu»eo,  P.o-Clem.,  iv..  l.S;  v.,  1  «  >_7.  („    pi  57  ) 


one  on  the  left  hand  is  also  a  representation  of  • 
candelabrum  found  in  the  same  city,1  and  is  made 
with  a  sliding  shaft,  by  which  the  light  aught  be 

raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 

The  best  candelabra  were  made  at  JSgina  and 
Tarentum.' 

The»e  are  also  candelabra  of  various  other  forms, 
'-hough  those  which  have  been  given  above  are  by 
fur  the  most  common.  They  sometimes  consist  of 
a  figure  supporting  a  lamp,'  or  of  a  figure,  by  the 
si<\e  of  which  the  shaft  is  placed  with  two  branches, 
~ach  of  which  terminates  in  a  flat  disc,  upon  which 


a  lamp  was  placed.  A  candelabrum  of  the  taUsi 
kind  is  given  in  the  preceding  woodcut.*  The  stem 
is  formed  of  a  liliaceous  plant ;  and  at  the  base  is  i 
mass  of  bronze,  on  which  a  Silenus  is  seated,  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  pour  wine  from  a  skin  which  he 
holds  in  his  left  hand,  into  a  cup  in  his  right. 
There  was  another  kind  of  candelabrum,  entireh 


different  from  those  which  have  been  describe* , 
which  did  not  stand  upon  the  ground,  but  was  pla- 


1.  (Mm.  Bore,  vi.,  pi.  01.)— 1  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  mir  ,  6.)— > 
(Hoi.  BjA.,  tu.,  pi.  16.)— 4.  (Mu».  Borb,  lw.,  pi  89.) 
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ced  u(K'D  che  table.  These  candelabra  usually  con- 
diet  of  pillars,  from  the  capita's  of  which  several 
lamps  hang  down,  or  of  trees,  H  im  whose  branches 
lamps  also  are  suspended.  The  preceding  woodcut 
represents  a  very  elegan:  candekibrum  of  this  kind, 
found  in  Pompeii.1 

The  original,  including  the  stand,  is  three  feet 
high.  The  pillar  is  not  placed  in  the  centre,  but  at 
one  end  of  the  plinth,  which  is  the  case  in  almost 
every  candelabrum  of  this  description  yet  found. 
The  plinth  is  inlaid  in  imitation  of  a  vine,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  of  sdver,  the  stem  and  fruit  of  bright 
bronze.  On  one  side  is  an  altar  with  wood  and  lire 
upon  it,  and  on  the  other  a  Bacchus  riding  on  a 
tiger. 

CANDYS  («dv<k/f),  a  gown  worn  by  the  Medes 
and  Persians  over  their  trousers  and  other  gar- 
ments.* It  had  wide  sleeves,  and  was  made  of 
woollen  cloth,  which  was  either  purple  or  of  some 
other  splendid  colour  In  the  Persepolitan  sculp- 
tures, nearly  all  the  principal  personages  are  cloth- 
ad  in  it.  The  three  here  shown  are  taken  from  Sir 
1  K.  Porter's  Travels.' 


We  observe  that  ihe  persons  represented  in  these 
sculptures  commonly  put  their  hands  through  the 
•leeves  (dieipudrec  rdf  ^ffpaf  dia  tuv  navivuv),  but 
sometimes  keep  them  out  of  the  sleeves  (ffu  tCiv 
XttfitAuv);  a  distinction  noticed  by  Xenophon.*  The 
Persian  candys,  which  Strabo4  describes  as  a  "  flow- 
ered tunic  with  sleeves,"  corresponded  to  the  wool- 
len tunic  worn  by  the  Babylonians  over  their  linen 
shirt  (elplveov  KidCtva  tnevdvvei  ;•  iirev&vTvc  ipeovc '). 
A  gown  of  the  same  kind  is  stUl  worn  by  the  Ara- 
bians, Turks,  and  other  Orientals,  and  by  both 
sexes. 

CANE'PHOROS  (/cavi^opof).  When  a  sacrifice 
was  to  be  offered,  the  round  cake  (rpoxia  fOotc 
wenravov,'  6Xrj,  mola  saUa),  the  chaplet  of  flowers, 
the  knife  used  to  slay  the  victim,  and  sometimes 
the  frankincense,  were  deposited  in  a  flat  circular 
basket  (xaveov,  eanislrum),  and  this  was  frequently 
carried  by  a  virgin  on  her  head  to  the  altar.  The 
practice  was  observed  more  especially  at  Athens. 
When  a  private  man  sacrificed,  either  his  daughter 
or  some  unmarried  female  of  his  family  officiated 
as  his  canephoros  ;10  bill  in  the  Panathenaia,  the 
Dionysia,  and  other  public  festivals,  two  virgins  of 
the  first  Athenian  families  were  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  Their  function  is  described  by  Ovid  in 
the  following  lines : 

"  Ilia  forte  die  casta  de  more  micllir 
Verhce  supposito  feslat  in  l'alladu  area 
Pura  coronatit  portabant  sacra  camttrit."'1 
That  the  office  was  accounted  highly  honourable 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  resentment  of  Har- 
modius,  which  instigated  him  to  kill  Hipparchus, 
arose  from  the  insult  offered  by  the  latter  in  forhid- 

1.  (Ma..  Barb.,  n.,  pi.  13.)— 2.  (Xnn.,  Oyr.,  L  1,  >,  J.— Aimb  , 
L,  I,  ♦  8.— Diod.  Si.  ,  rrii.,  77.)— S.  (to!,  i., pi.  49.) — 4.  (Cvr..p., 
tiii.,  S,  v  10,  IS.) — 3.  (rr.,  S,  19.)— «.  (Hurod.,  i.,  195.)— 7. 
Jltnbo,  CfL  1,  20.)— 8.  (Addsi  EpiifT.,  Brnnck,  it.,  241.1—9. 
JiElinn,  V.  H  ,  ii.,  J.) — 10.  (Arinooh.,  Acham.,  24I-2J2.) — II. 
<«l<  .  ii.,  7I3-7IIV  ' 


ding  the  sister  of  Harmodius  to  walk  as  canepnoroa 
in  the  Panathenaic  procession.'  An  antefixa  in  the 
British  Museum  (see  woodcut)  represents  the  two 
canephorae  approaching  a  candelabrum.  Each  of 
them  elevates  one  arm  to  support  the  basket,  while 


she  slightly  raises  her  tunic  with  the  other.  Tina 
attitude  was  much  admired  by  ancient  artists. 
Pliny*  mentions  a  marble  canephoros  by  Scopas, 
and  Cicero'  describes  a  pair  in  bronze,  which  were 
the  exquisite  work  of  Polycletus    (  Vid.  Caryatis.) 

*CAN'CAMUM  (KHVKOfiov),  a  substance  mention 
ci\  by  Dioscorides,*  and  which  Paul  of  yEgina4  de- 
scribes as  the  gum  of  an  Arabian  tree,  resembling 
myrrh,  and  used  in  perfumes.  Avicenna  calls  it  a 
i.rnni  of  a  horrid  taste.  Alston  remarks  that  "some 
(  have  taken  Lacea  to  be  the  Cancamum  Dtoscoridu; 
i  but  it  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Greeks."  Upon  the  whole,  Sprengel  inclir.es  to  the 
supposition  that  it  may  have  been  a  species  cf  the 
.-I  myris  Kataf.6 

CANIC'OLe.    (Vid.  Uanalis.) 

*OANICULA.    (Vid.  SiBius.) 

*  CANIS  (kvuv),  the  Dog.  "  The  parent-stock  of 
this  faithful  friend  of  man  must  always  remain  un- 
certain. Some  zoologists  are  of  opinion  that  the 
breed  is  derived  from  the  wolf ;  others,  that  it  is  a 
familiarized  jackal :  all  agree  that  no  trace  of  it  is 
to  be  found  in  a  primitive  state  of  nature.  That 
there  were  dogs,  or,  rather,  animals  of  the  canine 
form,  in  Europe  long  ago,  we  have  evidence  from 
their  remains  ;  and  that  there  are  wild  dogs  we 
also  know.  India,  for  example,  affords  many  of 
them,  living  in  a  state  of  complete  independence, 
and  without  any  indication  of  a  wish  to  approach 
the  dwellings  of  man.  These  dogs,  however, 
though  they  have  been  accurately  noticed  by  com- 
petent observers,  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  the 
question.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  ad- 
vanced by  Bell,  in  hie  '  History  of  British  Quadru- 
peds.' This  author  thus  sums  up :  '  Upon  the 
whole,  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  view  which  I 
have  taken,  that  the  wolf  is  probably  the  original 
of  all  the  canine  races,  may  be  stated  as  follows . 
the  structure  of  the  animal  is  identical,  or  so  nearly 
so  as  to  afford  the  strongest  a  priori  evidence  in  ita 
favour.  The  Dog  must  have  been  derived  from  am 
animal  susceptible  of  the  highest  degree  of  domes- 
tication, and  capable  of  great  affection  for  mankind; 
which  has  been  abundantly  proved  of  the  wolf. 
Dogs  having  returned  to  a  wild  state,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  condition  through  many  generations, 
exhibit  characters  which  approximate  more  and 
more  to  those  of  the  wolf,  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
fluence of  domestication  ceases  to  act.  The  two 
animals,  moreover,  will  breed  together,  and  product 
fertile  young  ;  and  the  period  of  gestation  is  the 
same.  The  period  at  which  the  domestication  of 
the  Dog  firet  took  place  is  wholly  lost  in  the  mist 
of  antiquity.    The  earliest  mention  of  it  h  tht 
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Scriptures  >  ccurs  during  the  wjourn  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt :  '  But  against  Israel  shall  not  a  dog 
move  his  tongue.'  It  is  again  mentioned  in  the 
Mosaic  law  in  a  manner  which  would  seem  to  show 
ihat  dogs  were  the  common  scavengers  of  the 
Israelitish  camp,  as  they  still  are  in  many  cities  of 
me  East :  '  Neither  shall  ye  eat  any  flesh  that  is 
torn  of  beasts  in  the  field  ;  ye  shall  cast  it  to  the 
jogs:'  A  similar  office  seems  to  be  repeatedly  al- 
luded to  in  the  course  of  the  Jewish  history.  The 
Dog  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  eminently  an 
andean  animal,  and  was  the  figure  selected  for  the 
most  contemptuous  insults.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
fee  struck  with  the  similarity  which  exists  in  the 
feelings  of  many  Oriental  nations  at  the  present 
day,  among  whom  the  very  phraseology  of  the 
Scriptures  is,  with  little  modification,  applied  to  a 
similar  purpose.1  The  Dog  was  held  in  great  ven- 
eration in  many  parts  of  Egypt,  particularly  at  the 
city  of  Cynopolis,  where  it  was  treated  with  divine 
honours.  According  to  Plutarch,  however,  the  an- 
imal lost  this  high  rank  by  reason  of  its  eating  the 
flesh  of  Apis,  after  Cambyses  had  slain  the  latter 
and  thrown  it  out,  on  which  occasion  no  other  ani- 
mal would  taste  or  even  come  near  it.  But  con- 
side  rable  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  this  story,  and 
the  idea  seems  so  nearly  connected,  as  Wilkinson 
remarks,  with  the  group  of  the  god  Mithras,  where 
ihe  dog  is  represented  feeding  on  the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  ox,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
story  derived  its  origin  from  the  Persian  idol.  The 
Egyptians,  as  appears  from  the  monuments,  had 
several  breeds  of  dogs :  some  solely  used  for  the 
chase ;  others  admitted  into  the  parlour,  or  selected 
as  the  companions  of  their  walks ;  and  some,  as  at 
the  present  day,  chosen  on  account  of  their  pecu- 
liar ugliness.  The  most  common  kinds  were  a  sort 
of  fox-dog  and  a  hound ;  they  had  also  a  short- 
legged  dog,  not  unlike  our  turnspit,  which  was  a 
f  reat  favourite  in  the  house.  The  fox-dog  appears 
to  have  been  the  parent-stock  of  the  modern  red 
wild  dog  of  Egypt,  which  is  so  common  at  Cairo 
and  other  towns  of  the  lower  country." — The  Al- 
banian Dog  has  been  noticed  by  historians,  natural- 
ists, and  poets,  ever  since  Europe  first  began  to  be 
raised  into  consequence  and  importance.  A  super- 
natural origin  and  infallible  powers  have  been  at- 
tributed to  it.  Diana  is  said  to  have  presented 
Procris  with  a  dog  which  was  always  sure  of  its 
prey,  and  to  this  anima'.  the  canine  genealogists 
of  antiquity  attributed  the  origin  of  the  celebrated 
race  of  the  southeasi  of  Europe,  particularly  of 
M  lossus  and  Sparta.  The  very  fine  breed  of  dogs 
now  found  very  plentifully  in  this  corner  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  Albania,  accords  with  the  descrip- 
tions existing  of  its  progenitors,  indigenous  in  the 
same  countries,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  degen- 
erated. The  Mastiff  ( Canis  Anglicus,  L.)  is  another 
fine  and  powerful  species.  This  breed  was  assidu- 
ously fostered  by  the  Romans  while  they  had  pos- 
session of  Britain,  and  many  of  them  were  exported 
to  Rome,  to  combat  wild  animals  in  the  amphi- 
theatre. The  catuli  Melilmi  were  a  small  species, 
ci  a  kind  of  lap-dog.  The  modern  Maltese  dog  is 
a  small  species  of  the  Spaniel,  and  so,  perhaps,  was 
Ire  ancient.' 

'CANNA,  a  Cane  or  Reed.    (Vid.  Calamus.) 

♦OANN'ABIS  (jcdwaGis),  Hemp.  The  Kavva6ic 
thtepoc  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen  is  evidently  the 
Vanrnlis  sativa,  or  Hemp.  Sprengel  agrees  with 
C.  Bauhin,  that  thr>  K&vva6ic  hyp'u ,  is  the  Althaa 
c  mnabina.* 


I.  (Penny  Cyclopatdia,  vol.  i.,  p.  57,  seqq.) — 2.  (Wilkinson, 
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*CANTH'ARIS  (favfapie).  From  the  ancient 
authorities  having  stated  of  the  itavdapie  that  it  ii 
found  among  grain  (Nicai.der  applies  to  it  the  epi- 
thet annfyayoc),  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  could 
not  have  been  what  is  now  called  the  Car.tharis,  or 
Spanish  Fly,  since  this  latter  is  found  principally 
upon  the  ash,  the  privet,  and  the  elder,  and  seldom 
or  never  among  grain.  Sprengel  thinks  it  probable 
that  Dioscorides1  was  acquainted  with  two  specie* 
of  Cantharides ;  the  one  he  pronounces  to  be  the 
Mylabris  Dioscoridis  (the  same,  probably,  as  the  My- 
labris  cichorii  of  Latreille  and  Wilson) ;  the  other  ht 
is  confident  was  not  the  Lytta  vesicatoria,  and  he 
hesitates  whether  to  call  it  the  Melo'i  proscarabaus . 
Stackhouse,  again,  suggests  that  the  icavdapic  of 
Theophrastus*  was  the  Curculio  granarius.  "  To 
me  it  now  appears,"  observes  Adams,  "  that  the 
common  xavdapii  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Mylabri* 
cichorii.  It  is  still  extensively  used  in  the  East  for 
making  blistering  plasters.* 

CANTHARUS  (navdapoc),  I.  was  a  kind  of  drink 
ing-cup,  furnished  with  handles  (cantharus  ansa*). 
It  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  one  Cantharus,  who  first  made  cups  of  this 
form.*  The  cantharus  was  the  cup  sacred  to  Bac- 
chus,* who  is  frequently  represented  on  ancien' 
vases  holding  it  in  his  hand,  as  in  the  following 
woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  a  paintinp  on  an  an- 
cient vase.T 


*II.  Cantharus  was  also  the  name  of  a  fish, 
which  ^Elian  calls  navdapog  tiaXdrrioc:.  It  Is  the 
Spams  cantharus,  L.  Its  flesh  is  like  that  of  the 
Gilt-head  in  taste  and  other  qualities.' 

*III.  Cantharus, the  Beetle.  (Vid.  Scarabveus  ) 
CAN'TICUM.  In  the  Roman  theatre,  between 
the  first  and  second  acts,  flute  music  appears  to 
have  been  introduced,9  which  was  acoompanied  by 
a  kind  of  recitative,  performed  by  a  single  actor,  or, 
if  there  were  two,  the  second  was  not  allowed  to 
speak  with  the  first.  Thus  Diomedeslr  says,  "In 
canticis  una  tantum  debet  esse  persona,  aui  si  dua  fa- 
erint,  ita  debent  esse,  ut  ex  occulto  una  audiat  net  'ol- 
loquatur,  sed  secum,  si  opus  fuerit,  verba  fadat."  In 
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<ne  canticum,  as  violent  gesticulation  was  required, 
jt  appears  to  have  been  the  custom,  from  the  time 
uf  Livius  Andronicus,  for  the  actor  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  gesticulation,  while  another  person  sang 
i.he  recitative.1  The  canticum  always  formed  a 
part  of  a  Roman  comedy.  Diomedes  observes  that 
a  Roman  comedy  consists  of  two  parts,  dialogue 
and  canticum  (Lalina  comosdice  duobus  tanlum  mem- 
bris  constant,  diverbio  et  canlico).  Wolf'  endeav- 
ours to  show  that  cantica  also  occurred  in  tragedies 
and  the  Atellanae  fabulae.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  did  in  the  latter  ;  they  were  usually  com- 
posed in  the  Latin,  and  sometimes  in  the  Greek 
language,  whereas  the  other  parts  of  the  Atellane 
plays  were  written  in  Oscan.  {Vid.  Atellanae 
Fabol-s.) 

CAPELEl'ON.    {Vid.  Cacpona.) 

*CAPER  (rpuyof),  the  he-Goat.  Capra  is  the 
name  for  the  female,  to  which  o/f  corresponds  in 
Greek.  The  generic  appellation  in  the  Linnaean 
system  is  Capra  kircus.  The  ancients  were  like- 
wise acquainted  with  the  wild  Goat,  or  Capra  ibex; 
it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ako  or  Akko  of  Deuterono- 
my,* and  the  TpayeXaQoc  of  the  Septuagint  and  of 
Diodorus  Siculus.*  Among  the  Egyptians,  the 
Goat  was  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  the  generative 
principle,  and  was  held  sacred  in  some  parts  of  the 
land.  The  Ibex,  or  wild  goat  of  the  Desert,  how- 
ever, was  not  sacred.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  as- 
tronomical subjects,  and  is  frequently  represented 
among  the  animals  slaughtered  for  the  table  and  the 
altar,  both  in  the  Thebaid  and  in  Lower  Egypt.4 
-  It  is  a  fact  of  a  singular  nature,"  observes  Lt.  Col. 
Smith,  "that,  as  far  as  geological  observations  have 
extended  over  fossil  organic  remains,  among  the 
multitude  of  extinct  and  existing  genera,  and  species 
of  mammiferous  animals,  which  the  exercised  eye 
of  comparative  anatomists  has  detected,  no  portions 
of  Capr  ne  or  Ovine  races  have  yet  been  satisfacto- 
rily authenticated  ;  yet,  in  a  wild  state,  the  first  are 
fonnd  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  perhaps 
in  the  fourth ;  and  the  second  most  certainly  ex- 
ists in  every  great  portion  of  the  earth,  New-Hol- 
land, perhaps,  excepted.  It  would  almost  3eem  as 
if  this  class  of  animals  were  added  by  Providence 
to  the  stock  of  other  creatures  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  being  the  instruments  which  should  lead 
man  to  industry  and  peace ;  at  least  such  an  effect 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascribed  to  them  ;  anil, 
if  not  the  first  companion,  the  Goat  may  neverthe- 
less be  regarded  as  the  earliest  passive  means  by 
which  mankind  entered  upon  an  improving  state  ol 
existence.  The  skins  of  these  animals  were  prob- 
ably among  the  first  materials  employed  for  cloth- 
ing. Afterward  the  long  hair  of  the  goat  was  mix- 
ed up  with  the  short  and  soft  fur  of  other  animals, 
and,  united  with  the  gum  of  trees  or  animal  glue, 
manufactured  into  that  coarse  but  solid  felt  known 
in  Northern  Asia  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  noticed 
by  historians  and  poets.  It  was  probably  of  this 
material  that  the  black  war-lunics  of  the  Cimhri 
were  made,  in  their  conflicts  with  Marius;  and  we 
know  it  was  the  winter  dress  of  the  auxiliary  co- 
horts, and  even  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Britain,  at 
least  to  the  period  of  Constantine.  But,  long  before 
this  era,  the  gradual  advance  of  art  was  felt,  even 
in  the  depth  of  Northern  Europe  ,  the  distaff  had 
reached  the  Scandinavian  nations  j  and  the  thread, 
at  first  platted  into  ribands,  afterward  enlarged,  and 
wrought  like  matting  into  a  kind  of  thrum,  was  at 
length  woven  into  narrow,  and,  last  of  all,  into  broad 
pieces  of  cloth.    In  the  riband  plat  (i.  «.,  plaid)  we 


1.  (LiT.,  viii.,  2. — Laewn,  De  Saltat.,  c.  SO.— Iudor.,  Ong., 
inii.,  44.)— 2.  (Do  Canticis.  [>.  1 1.)  —  3.  (xiv.,4.)— 4.  (n.,51.)  — 
ft  (Wilkinson,  Mannira  nv*  ''iiatomi  of  Anc.  Egypti-ina,  vol.  v., 
a.  190.) 
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see  the  origin  of  the  check  dresses  common  to  mosi 
nations  of  northern  latitudes  during  their  incipient 
state  of  civilization  ;  for  these  were  made  by  plat- 
ting the  ribands  into  broader  and  warmer  pieces. 
The  stripes,  almost  universal  in  the  South,  werf 
the  same  plats  sewed  together.  That  goat's  ha 
was  the  chief  ingredient  among  the  Scandinavians, 
is  proved  by  their  divinities  being  dressed  in  GeiU 
Kurtlu.  The  domestic  goat  in  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Old  World  preceded  sheep  for  many  ages, 
and  predominated  while  the  country  was  chiefl? 
covered  with  forests ;  nor  is  there  evidence  01 
wool-bearing  animals  crossing  the  Rhine  or  the 
Upper  Danube  till  towards  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire  '"■ 

♦CAPHU'RA  (Kaifiovpd),  the  Camphor-tree.  Sy- 
meon  Seth  is  the  first  Greek  who  makes  mention 
of  the  Camphor-tree,  or  Lauras  Camphora,  L.  He 
describes  it  as  a  very  large  tree,  growing  in  India, 
the  vood  of  which  is  light  and  ferulaceous.  Cam- 
phor was  first  introduced  into  medical  practice  by 
the  Arabians. 

CAPILLUS.    (Vid.  Coma.) 

CAPISTRUM  ($op6eia),  a  halter,  a  tie  for  horses, 
asses,  or  other  animals,  placed  round  the  head  01 
neck,  and  made  of  osiers  or  other  fibrous  materials. 
It  was  used  in  holding  the  head  of  a  quadruped 
which  required  any  healing  operation,*  in  retaining 
animals  at  the  stall,'  or  in  fastening  them  to  the 
yoke,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  Aratrum  (p.  79). 
In  representations  of  Bacchanalian  processions,  the 
tigers  or  panthers  are  attached  to  the  yoke  by  ca- 
pistra  made  of  vine-branches.  Thus  we  read  of 
the  vile  capistratce  tigres  of  Ariadne,4  and  they  are 
seen  on  the  bas-relief  of  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Vati- 
can representing  her  nuptial  procession.  See  lbs 
annexed  woodcut. 


In  ploughing  fields  which  were  planted  with  vines 
or  other  trees,  the  halter  had  a  small  basket  at- 
tached to  it,  enclosing  the  mouth,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  ox  from  cropping  the  tender  shoots  (Jisce'tis  ca 
pistrari').  Also,  when  goatherds  wished  to  obtain 
milk  for  making  cheese,  they  fastened  a  muzzle  or 
capistrum,  armed  with  iron  points,  about  the  mouth 
of  the  kid,  to  prevent  it  from  sucking.4 

Bands  of  similar  materials  were  used  to  tie  vines 
to  the  poles  {paii)  or  transverse  rails  (juga)  of  a 
trellis.7 

The  term  $opf>tia  was  also  applied  to  a  contri- 
vance used  by  pipers  (aiXrjTal)  and  trumpeters  to 
compress  their  mouths  and  cheeks,  and  thus  to  aid 
them  in  blowing.  (  Vid  Chikidota.)  This  was  sakt 
to  be  the  invention  of  Marsyas.* 

CAPITA'LIS.    (Kid.  Caput.) 

CA'PITE  CENSI.    (Vid  Cpdt) 


I.  (GnflUh'i  Caviar,  vol  /v.,  p.  304,  teqq.) — S.  (Columella, 
vi.,  10.) — 3.  (Varro,  Do  Re  Runt.,  ll.,  0.) — 4.  (Ovid,  Epirt.,  tu 
80.—  Sidon.  Apol'-.  «nn  HdL,  23.)— 5.  (Plin.,  II.  .V,  mi.,  4» 

t  2.— Cato,  De  Re  Ru«.,  W.)— «.  (Virg.,  Ceorg  .,  399.)— T 

(Columella,  iv.,20  ;  zi.,  2.)— 8.  (Simonidee,  Diunck  Analect.,  ■. 
122.— So|>hoclea.  ap.  Cic  ad  All.,  UL,  16.— Ani'uph..  Av.,  88t 
—  Vrap..  580  —  Eqoit..  11*7  —  Schol.  ad  II.) 
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CAPITOLIUM. 


CAPNlOts. 


OA'PITIS  DEMINUTIO.    (Vid.  Capot.) 

CAPITO'LIUM.  This  word  is  used  in  different 
significations  by  the  Latin  writers,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  following  : 

I.  Capitolium,  a  small  temple  (sacellum1),  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Numa,  and  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,*  situated  in  the  Re- 
gio  ix.  on  the  Esquiline,  near  to  the  spot  which  was 
afterward  the  Circus  of  Flora.'  It  was  a  small  and 
humble  structure,  suited  to  the  simplicity  of  the  age 
in  which  it  was  erected,4  and  was  not  termed  capi- 
tolium  until  after  the  foundat  ion  of  the  one  mention- 
ed below,  from  which  it  was  then  distinguished  as 
the  Capitolium  vetus.6  Martial6  alludes  to  it  under 
the  name  of  antiquum  Jovem. 

II.  Capitolium,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus,  in  the  Regio  viii.  on  the  Mons  Tarpeius,7 
so  called  from  a  human  head  being  discovered  in 
digging  the  foundations.9  Martial  distinguishes 
very  clearly  this  temple  from  the  one  mentioned 
above  : 

"  Esquiliis  domus  est,  domus  est  tibi  colle  Diana- ; 
Inde  novum,  veterem  prospicis  inde,  Jovem."* 

Tarquinius  Priscus  first  vowed  during  the  Sabine 
war  to  build  this  temple,  and  commenced  the  found- 
ations.10 It  was  afterward  continued  by  Servius 
Tullius,  and  finally  completed  by  Tarquinius  Superb- 
us  out  of  the  spoils  collected  at  the  capture  of  Su- 
essa  Pometia,11  but  was  not  dedicated  until  the 
year  B.C.  507,  by  M.  Horatius.1*  It  was  burned 
down  during  the  civil  wars,  at  the  time  of  Sulla, 
B.C.  83,"  and  rebuilt  by  him,  but  dedicated  by 
Lutatius  Catulus,  B.C.  69. 14  It  was  again  burned 
to  the  ground  by  the  faction  of  Vitellius,  A.D.  70," 
and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian  ;  upon  whose  death  it  was 
again  destroyed  by  fire,  and  sumptuously  rebuilt  for 
he  third  time  by  Domitian.19 

The  Capitolium  contained  three  temples  within 
the  same  peristyle,  or  three  cells  parallel  to  each 
Other,  the  partition  walls  of  which  were  common, 
and  all  under  the  same  roof.17  In  the  centre  was 
the  seat  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,"  called  cella 
Jonis,1'  and  hence  he  is  described  by  Ovid'0  as 
"media  qui  sedet  aede  Deus."  That  of  Minerva 
was  on  the  right  ;ai  whence,  perhaps,  the  allusion 
of  Horace,"  "  Proximos  illi  tamen  occupavit  Pallas 
honores ;"  and  that  of  Juno  upon  the  left ;  but  com- 
pare Livy,"  "Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  Juno  regi- 
na,  et  Minerva,"  and  Ovid,*4  which  passages  are 
considered  by  some  writers  to  give  Juno  the  prece- 
dence over  Minerva.  The  representation  of  the 
Capitolium  in  the  next  woodcut  is  taken  from  a 
medal. 


fhe  exact  position  occupied  by  this  temple  has 


1.  (Vrnro,  De  Lin.  Lat.,  v.,  158.)— 2.  (Varro,  I.e.)— 3.  (Var- 
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been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Some  wnieie 
consider  it  to  have  been  upon  the  north,  and  some 
upon  the  south  point  of  the  Mons  Capitolinus ;  some, 
that  it  stood  upon  a  different  summit  from  the  arx, 
or  fortress,  with  the  tntermont mm  between  them 
others,  that  it  was  within  the  arx,  which  *  agair 
referred  by  some  to  that  side  of  the  mount  whict 
overhangs  the  Tiber,  and  by  others  to  the  opposite 
acclivity.  The  reader  will  find  the  subject  fully 
discussed  in  the  following  works  :  Marlian.,  Uri 
Rom.  Topngr.,  ii.,  I,  5. — Donat.,  De  Urb.  Rom.— 
Lueio  Mauro,  Antichitd  di  Roma. — Andreas  Fulvio. 
Id  — Biondo.  Hom/i  Restaurat. — Nardin:,  Roiia  An- 
hca,  v.,  14. — Bunsen  and  Plattner,  Bescheibung 
Roms. — Niebuhr.  Hist.  Rom.,  vol.  i.,  p.  502,  transt 

III.  Capitoui'.v  is  sometimes  put  for  the  whole 
mount,  including  both  summits,  as  well  as  the  in 
termonlium,  which  was  originally  called  Mons  Sa- 
turnius,1  and  afterward  Mons  Tarpeius,'  from  the 
virgin  Tarpeia,  who  was  killed  and  buried  there  by 
the  Sabines  ;  and,  finally,  Mons  Capitolinus,  for  the 
reason  already  stated  ;  and,  when  this  last  term 
became  usual,  the  name  of  Tarpeia  was  confined 
to  the  immediate  spot  which  was  the  scene  of  hei 
destruction,3  viz.,  the  rock  from  which  criminals 
were  cast  down  This  distinction,  pointed  out  by 
Varro,  is  material ;  because  the  epithet  Tarpeian, 
so  often  applied  by  the  poets  to  Jupiter,  has  been 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  the  temple  stood 
upon  the  same  side  as  the  rock,  whereas  it  only 
proves  that  it  stood  upon  the  Tarpeian  or  Capitoline 
Mount.  At  other  times  capitolium  is  used  to  desig- 
nate one  only  of  the  summits,  and  that  one  appa- 
rently distinct  from  the  arx  ;4  which  obscurity  is 
farther  increased,  because,  on  the  other  hand,  ari 
is  sometimes  put  for  the  whole  mount,'  and  at  otfe 
ers  for  one  of  the  summits  only.4 

There  were  three  approaches  from  the  Forum  Ui 
the  Mons  Capitolinus.  The  first  was  by  a  flight  ol 
100  steps  (centum  gradus7),  which  led  directly  to  the 
side  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  The  other  two  were 
the  clivus  Capitolinus  and  clivus  Axyh,"  one  of  which 
entered  on  the  north,  and  the  other  on  the  south 
side  of  the  intermontium,  the  former  by  the  side  of 
t  he  Carceres  Tulliani,  the  latter  from  the  foot  of  the 
Via  Sacra,  in  the  direction  of  the  modern  accesses 
on  either  side  of  the  Palazzo  de'  Consnltori ;  but 
which  of  these  was  the  clivus  Capitolinus  and 
which  the  clivus  Asyli,  will  depend  upon  the  dispu- 
ted situation  of  the  arx  and  Temple  of  Jupiter  Opti- 
mus Maximus. 

The  epithets  aurea?  and  fulgens1*  are  illustrative 
of  the  materials  with  which  the  Temple  of  Jupitej 
O.  M.  was  adomed  :  its  bronze  gates,11  aud  gilt  ceil- 
ings and  tiles."  The  gilding  of  the  latter  alone  cost 
12,000  talents." 

IV.  Capitolium  is  also  used  to  distinguish  the 
chief  temples  in  other  cities  besides  Rome.1* 

CAPIT'ULUM.    (Vid.  Columna.) 

*CAPl\IOS  or  CAPNOS  (tcam>ioc  or  Kamibc),  a 
plant  which  all  the  authorities  agree  in  referring  to 
the  Fumaria  officinalis,  or  common  Fumitory.  Sib- 
thorp  is  the  only  exception,  who  prefers  the  F.  par 
viflora,  Lam.  It  is  the  Fel  terra  of  Scribonius  Lai- 
gus."  The  juice  of  this  plant  was  used,  according 
to  Pliny,  in  the  cure  of  ophthalmia.14  It  derives  ita 
name  from  its  juice,  when  spread  over  the  eyes,  af- 
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G^iPROS. 


CAPULUS. 


feeling  n.em  like  smoke  (Kairvbc).  its  flowei  is 
purple.  The  modern  Greeks  call  this  plant  ndirvo 
and  Kamioyopro.  Sibthorp  found  it  growing  very 
abundantly  in  cultivated  places.1 

♦CAPFARIS  (Karnraptc ),  a  plant  which  Sprengel, 
Stackhouse,  and  Schneider  agree  in  referring  to  the 
Ca.fpa.ri*  Spinosa,  L.,  or  Thorny  Caper-bush.  Sib- 
thorp, however,  is  in  favour  of  a  variety  of  the  C. 
Spinosa,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Capparis 
ttata.*  Dioscorides  mentions  several  kinds  from 
liferent  countries,  all  differing  in  their  qualities. 
Hie  best  came  from  Carta,  the  next  in  the  order  of 
uerit  from  Phrygia.' 

•CAPRA,  the  she-Goat,  the  alf  of  the  Greeks. 
{Vid.  Caper.) 

•CAPREA,  a  wild  she-Goat,  or,  rather,  a  species 
of  wild  goat  generally.  Pliny*  speaks  of  it  as  being 
possessed  of  a  very  keen  sight,  which  may,  perhaps, 
identify  it  with  the  Dorcas,  or  Gazelle.  Cuvier, 
however,  makes  Pliny's  Caprea  the  same  with  the 
Cermu  Capreolus,  L.,or  Roebuck.   (Vid.  Dorcas.") 

*CAPRIFICATIO,  the  process  of  caprification, 
or  a  ripening  of  figs  on  the  domestic  tree  by  means 
of  insects  found  on  the  wild  fig.  The  process  is 
described  briefly  by  Eustathius,'  and  more  at  large 
by  Pliny.'  The  former,  speaking  of  the  wild  fig- 
trees,  says  that  what  are  called  x^vcg  ("  little  gnats") 
pass  from  them  into  the  fruit  of  the  domestic  fig, 
and  strengthen  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent 
its  falling  off  from  the  tree.  The  latter  remarks 
that  the  wild  tig-tree  engenders  small  gnats  (culi- 
us),  which,  when  the  natal  tree  decays,  and  fails  to 
afford  tiem  nutriment,  betake  themselves  to  the 
domestic  tree,  and,  penetrating  by  their  bites  into 
the  fruit  of  this,  introduce,  along  with  themselves, 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  causes  the  fruit  into 
which  they  have  entered  to  ripen.  These  insects 
consume,  also,  the  milky  humour  in  the  young  fruit, 
the  presence  of  which  would  make  them  ripen  more 
•lowly.  The  process  of  caprification,  as  given  by 
modem  authorities,  is  as  follows  :  "  The  operation 
js  rendered  necessary  by  the  two  following  facts, 
namely,  that  the  cultivated  fig  bears,  for  the  most 
part,  female  flowers  only,  while  the  male  flowers 
are  abundant  upon  the  wild  fig-tree ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  flower  of  the  fig  is  upon  the  inside  of  the 
receptacle  which  constitutes  the  fruit.  It  is  hence 
found  necessary  to  surround  the  plantations  and 
gardens  containing  the  figs  with  branches  and  limbs 
bearing  male  flowers  from  the  wild  fig-tree,  thus 
preparing  the  way  for  the  fertilizing  the  female 
flowers  in  the  garden  :  and  from  these  wild  flow- 
ers the  fertilizing  pollen  is  borne  to  the  other  figs 
upon  the  wings  and  legs  of  small  insects  which  are 
found  to  inhabit  the  fruit  of  the  wild  fig.'" 

♦CAPRIFI'CUS  (iptveoc,  Ipivoc),  the  wild  fig-tree, 
the  Fieus  Carica,  L.  ( Vid.  Syck,  and  Capripicatio.) 

•CAPRIMULGIJS.   [Vid.  Aioothelas.) 

*CAPROS(«rdirpoc),  I.  the  wild  Boar, called  by  the 
Romans  Aper.  (Vid.  Sub.)  The  flesh  of  this  ani- 
mal was  highly  esteemed  by  that  people,  and  it  was 
customary  to  serve  up  whole  ones  at  table.  Hence 
.he  boar  was  termed  ca.no.  caput,  or,  as  we  would 
■ay,  the  "  head  dish  ,"  hence,  also,  the  language  of 
Juvtnal  in  speaking  of  the  wild  boar,  "animal  prop- 
ter comnvia  naium,"  "  an  animal  born  for  the  sake 
of  banquets."' 

•H.  A  species  of  fish,  the  Zeus  Aper  of  Linneeus, 
called  in  Italian  Kiondo,  and  in  French  Saugher. 
It  is  a  small  yellowish  fish,  inhabiting  the  Mediter- 


ranean, and  is  the  same  with  the  ptrca  putxUa  of 
Brunnich.1 

CAPSA  (cum.  CAPSULAR  or  SCRTNIUM,  waa 
the  box  for  holding  books  among  the  Romans 
These  boxes  were  usually  made  of  beech-wood,' 
and  were  of  a  cylindrical  form.  There  is  no  doubt 
respecting  their  form,  since  they  are  often  placed 
by  the  side  of  statues  dressed  in  the  toga.  The 
following  woodcut,  which  represents  an  open  capsa 
with  six  rolls  of  books  in  it,  is  from  a  painting  ai 
Pompeii. 


1.  (Billerbock,  Flora  Cleeaiea,  p.  178.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  94. 
— Theonhnut.,  II.  P.,  i-  3  —  JEuum,  i.,  184.— Adanu  Append., 
i.  ».)— 3.  (Billerbcck,  Flora  Clonic*,  p.  136.)— 4.  (II.  N.,  n., 
17.)— 4.  (Griffith'!  Cuvier,  rot  p.  314.)—  8.  (Comment,  tn 
0.,  ri.,  433.)— 7.  (H.  N.,  iv..  19.)— 9.  <  Eocycl..p»dia  Anwnrena. 
•o)  »..  p.  115  )— 9.  (Sal    L,  141.) 


There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  ditrei- 
ence  between  the  capsa  and  rtie  scrinium,  except 
that  the  latter  word  was  usually  applied  to  those 
boxes  which  held  a  considerable  number  of  rolls 
(scrinia  da  magnis3).  Boxes  used  for  preserving 
other  things  besides  books  were  *lso  called  capsae,4 
while  in  the  scrinia  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
kept  but  books,  letters,  and  other  writings. 

The  slaves  who  had  the  charge  of  these  book- 
chests  were  called  capsarii,  and  also  custodes  serin- 
iorum ;  and  the  slaves  who  carried,  in  a  capsa  be- 
hind their  young  masters,the  books,  &c,  of  the  lohb 
of  respectable  Romans,  when  they  went  to  school, 
were  also  called  capsarii  (Quern  sequitur  custot 
angustce  vernula  capsce1).  We  accordingly  find 
them  mentioned  together  with  the  paedagogi  (eon 
slat  quosdam  cum  padagogis  et  eapsariis  uno  prandio 
necatos'). 

When  the  capsa  contained  books  of  importance 
it  was  sealed  or  kept  under  lock  and  key ;'  whence 
Horace'  says  to  his  work,  "  Odisti  claves,  et  grain 
sigilla  pudico."* 

CAPSA'RII,  the  name  of  three  different  classes 
of  slaves : 

1.  Of  those  who  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  per- 
sons while  bathing  in  the  public  baths.  (  Vid.  Bath  s, 
p.  147.)  In  later  times  they  were  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  praefectus  vigilum."  2.  Of  those 
who  had  the  care  of  the  capsae,  in  which  books  and 
letters  were  kept.  (  Vid.  Capsa.)  3.  Of  those  who 
carried  the  books,  dtc,  of  boys  to  school.  (Vid. 
Capsa.) 

CAP'SULA.    (Vid.  Capsa.) 

CA  PULUS  (xorrn,  \aM)),  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 
This  was  commonly  made  of  wood  or  horn,  but 
sometimes  of  ivory"  or  of  silver,"  which  was  either 
embossed"  or  adorned  with  gems  (capulis  radianti- 
bus  cnscs).lt  Philoslratus"  describes  the  hilt  of  a 
Persian  acinaces,  which  was  made  of  gold  set  with 
beryls,  so  as  to  resemble  a  branch  with  its  buds. 
These  valuable  swords  descended  from  father  to 
son."  When  Theseus  for  the  first  time  appears  at 
Athens  before  his  father  ^Egeus,  he  is  known  by 
the  carving  upon  the  ivory  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  i 


1.  (Amtot.,  II.  A.,  ii.,  13. — Adam*,  Append.,  •.  f., — 1.  (H 
N.,  Ifi,  84.)— 3.  (Mart.,  L,  3.)— 4.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  it  18,  4  *y- 
Mart.,  ii.,  8.)— 5.  (Jut.,  Sal.,  i.,  117.)— 0.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  *>.>— 
7.  (Mart.,  i.,  87.)— 8.  (Epirt  ,  I  ,  n„  3.)— 9.  (Becker,  Gellne,  L. 
191.— BOtiiifnr,  Sahma,  L  102.)— 10.  (Dig.  I,  tit.  18,  a.  3.)— 11 
(S|»artian.,  Hiulr.,  10,  jAt^avroicunof.) —  13.  (dpyvpfrj  ran 
Horn..  II.,  i.,  219.)— 13.  (Plin.,  H  N.,  mm.,  12.)— 14.  H'laocl 
be  I. ..u.l  ML,  ii  .  wi  -11  limes;.,  n  .  9  >— 18.  (Claud  .  .  sJ 
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CARACALLA. 


ihm  »ateav,fr^iar!i4)eihf  poisoned  by  the  aconite 

which  Medea  has  administered.1 
The  handles  sftdii4*eIUi8elA.9nade>i)CL4he  same 

materiilsptoc&rataOBofiJlffiiibegitibUaf  the  -beautiful 
1  and  elaborate  workmanship  sometimes ;  bestbwed>on 
5knife^aiidles=>iT3udgmehtm^ihe>;fojmed3fr«m!itlfe 
5#bu*>  specimens  ^eria  i^rtnadufflBdl*,  ii9rii  sniJoaqaei 
sif  r  .B-gol^ad)  tti  b9389ib  -astilsis  lo  able  9dl  yd  \ 
B^nno  naq^pteJnaasiqai  ri^p»Uoobo^^niwoIlo't 1 

\qmof  ; 


Jq9D: 

980iiJ  "of~D9ilqqE  vU^ 
s  The  term  capulus  is  likewise  applied  to  the  han- 
dle of  a  plough  by  Ovid,;  as  quoted  in  Aratrum,  p.  80. 

»(S8lpAPUt,  the  headi.  The  term'  *':bea.d?!  ,is  -  often 
used  by  the  Roman  writers  as  equivalent  to  "  per- 
son" or  "human  being."*  By  an  easy  transition, 
it  was  used, to  signify  "life  :"  thus,  capite damnari, 
plecti,  &c,  are  equivalent  to  capital  punishment. 

Caput  is  also  used  to  express  a  man's  <status,  or 
civil  condition  ;  and  the  persons  who  were  regis-! 

j^gdginithfe  tableSjoi'  ithe  censor  are  spoken  of  as 
capita,  sometimes  with  the ;  addition  of  the  wordj 
civium,  and  sometimes  not.6  Thus  to  be  registered 
in  the  census  was  the  same  thing  as  caput  habere: 
and  a  slave  and  a  rilius  familias,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word,  were  said  to  have  no  caput.  The  sipfth  class! 
of  Senrius  Tullius  comprised  the  proletarii  and  the 
capite  censi,  of  whom  the  latter,  having  little  or  no 
property,  were  barely  rated  as  so  many  head  of  citi- 
zens.4 8".OMiiM^n\V^i« 
He  who  lost  or  changed  his  status  was  said  to  be 
capite  minutus,  deminutus,  or  capitis  minor.''  The 
phrase  se  capite  demmuere  was  also  applicable  in 
case  of  a  voluntary  change  of  status.8 
Capitis  minutio  is  defined  by  Gains*  to  be  status 

9g@ftpi4&ft£  A.ifHorpan  gcitizen  icpossessed  libibtosl 
civitas,  and  familta  :  the  loss  of  all.  three,  or  of  lib- 
ertas  and  civitas  (for  civitas  included  familia),  con- 
stituted the  maxima  capitis  deminutio.  This  capi- 
tis deminutio  was  sustained  by  those  who  refused 
to  be  registered  at  the  census.  Or  neglected  the  re- 
gistration, and  were  thence  called  incensi.  The  in-, 
etnsws  was  liable  to  be  sold,  and  so  to  lose.his  lib- 
erty ,  but  this  being  a  matter  which  concerned  citi- 
zenship and  freedom,  suqh  penalty  could  not  be  in- 
flicted directly,  and  the  object  was  only  effected  by 
the  fiction  of  the  citizen  having  himself  abjured  his 
freedom.  {Vid:  Banishment,  p.  136.)  Those  who 
refused  to  perform  military  services  might  also  be 
■old.19  A  Roman  citizen.  wiMfewiSs  taken  prisoner! 
by  the  enemy  lost  his  civU  rights,) logethe*  with  his 
liberty,  but  he  might  recover  them,  on  r.eturningiijbd 
his  country.    (Vid.  Postliminium.)    Persons  con- 

&).k^±±\  t. ..biie<n/.  .'.m«t.A—  K I  „n  „A"".H  ,.lolartA)  .1 — 
|.  (Oyid,  Men,  vii.,423.)— 2._(#  ab  Kal>Xa6ai  pitxafpati  M- 
■mm  nJBnft**.  in  Diony»(,  2Q3,)--f3.  (MontfaucnB^.Ajitjqi  E*-' 
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demned  to  ignominious  punishments,  as  U>  tne 
mines,  sustained  the  maxima  capitis  deminutio.  A 
free  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  slave,  after  no- 
tice given  to  her  by  the  owner  of  the  slave,  becamn 
an  ancilla,  by  a  senatus  consultum  passed  in  the 
time  of  Claudius.1 

-<Ji<The  loss  of  civitas  only,  as  when  a  man  was  ia 
ferflifeted  from  fire  and  water,  was  the  media  ;apitii 
deifnitfutio.  {Vid.  Banishment.) 
Anot(h6b^n»3  of  familia  by  adoption,  ind  by  Ihe  in 
manuni  convent ;o,  was  the  minima  capitis  deminu- 
tio. A  father  whOWas  adrogated  suffered  the  mini- 
ma capitis  deminutio,  for  he  and  his  children  were 
£*atlsreri%#  ftfto^#«pbw«!i>of  the  adoptive  father 
A  son  who  was  emancipated  by  his  father  also  sus- 
tained the  rriinirna  capitis  deminutio  ;  the  cause  uf 
S4iMdh?%0ute  *Sfcft9g@  TOBi3irciitH§S#fl@8  of  his  being 
freed  from  the1  pa%i4dp<te^88^,  Y/oV7  tfta^  made  the 
son  a  liberiiirlP caput ;  bur  the  cause  was,  'br  was 
«toidMere>fii«8  ftg)  fl*e^^ifi'^ial^4)Jraw!acT4,^ie 
■'eraanei|i3tibn  was  effeat^S.io  ,  J  ,tu\o:n<\s>0  iwmsO 
>&s  JstfiQft&rt  fte^ftatejl  or  '^osWiloapiSi?  w4sP  one 
which  affected  a  citizehtyldatHMSS"*  «°  §nin9qh  s  10 

'   CAPUT.      (J  V ill!- 1  NTEtfteST 

CAPUT  EXTORUM.  The  Roman  soothsayers 
(karuspices)  pretended  io  a  knowledge  becoming 
events  from  the  inspecfetfr  of  (flie7'eWtrafls1'*6f8^el 
^ms»MaiBPtel»'lhat  p«¥poseJ.  «The"t»tirt£*§"'wffiSfi 
they  especially  directed  their  attention  was  the  liv- 
er, the  convex  upper  portion  of  which  seems  40 
have  been  called  the  caput  eilorum''  Any  disease 
or  deficiency  in  this  organ  was  considered  an  unfa- 
vourable omen  ;  whereas,  if  healthy  and  perfect,  it 
was  believed  to  indicate  good  fortune  The  harus 
pices  divided  it  into1  two  parts,  one  called  familiaris, 
tthe  other  %bsttfis>i&frotoittife-sf&T!niet  they  foretold 
d5»€ateeefiMend8^fronatth%i4aTOr9H^t  aP^n^SiSfeS 
Thus  we  read3  that  the  head  of  the  liver  was- muti- 
lated by  , the  knife  Of  the  operator  on  the"  familiar'' 
part  (caput  jecinoris  a  familiari  parte  casum',  which 
was  always  -  a  bad  sign1-.  «fB3it.^erfW<bWlfi  'leapB^' 
here  seems  of  doubtful  application  ;  for  it  may  des- 
ignate either  the  convex  upper  part  of  the  liver,  07 
one  of  the  prominences  of  the  various  lobes  which 
form  its  lower  and  irregularly  concave  part.11^?)?!^, 
however^  !mor*ri Obvious-  and  natural'  to7  ^'hSer'stStia 
by  it  the  upper  part,  which  is  formed  of  two  prom- 
inences, called  the  great  and  small,  or  right  and  left 
lobes.  If  no  caput  was  found,  it  was  a  bad  sign 
(nihil  tristius  accidere  potuit) ;  if  well  defined,  or 
double,  it  was  a  lucky  omertt.*!  Xfi7/  9iii  snh£q9iq 
♦CARA,  a  plant;  tJ(^m.  Ol^tfWi.^^  ni  ei9woit 
*CAR'aBUS  (mpaSoc),  a  crustaceons  animal,  of 
which  there  is  frequent  mention  in  the  classics.  It 
is  the  Locusta  of  Pliny,  in  French  langouste.  There 
is  some  diffioulty,  remarks  Adams,  in  determining 
to  what  species  of  Cancer  it  applies.  Schneider 
thinks  it  was  certainly  not  the  Cancer  homarus ; 
and  he  is  not  quite  satisfied  that  it  was  the  CCele 
-pAa^'il)  io  riaoh  9dT    (,»uS  .to<\K  sniiinofl 

8svCARiAeCAl(fcB*A)iwJas{<ah ^er^gartatent  ^fiSk^'iii 
Gaul,  and  not  unlike  the  Roman  lacerna.  (Vid.  La 
Wb«wa£>w  Bb  was,ifir?st  introduced >tX  ^RfJfn^li^  9jAfi 
Emperor  Aurelius  Antoninus  Bassianuss  Who  com 
-peiledvall'the  pmpidiWf  xMdteyixti^mi  CO  !w«ar*4i, 
sd&eemti  iub  artj^ite^iithensutriatne^sstf  i©ayacalte: 
This  garment,  as  worn  in  Gaul,  does  h&tr%!p08!r\\ 
.teeriiefeoliecb^h.wejs^haiij  ttel  fifterejiitfat*  ©arafca:i* 
lerigthdiedjiifc^o  as  baureaehotHe  istikJel  nhbste 
-w^aEdb^caiifleicotoindniairiohgithefRom^^ 
ments  of  this  kind  were  called  caracalte  A  ntonianae 

n  ..kkwuiU)  .a— (.b:i  .q  &Mt&&n  mun  ,j!muwiiiBi  j — 
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CARCHARIAS. 


10  distinguish  them  from  the  Gallic  caracallse.'  It 
usually  had  a  hood  to  it,  ard  came  to  je  worn  by 
the  clergy.  Jerome'  speaks  of  "  pallwh  m  mxrct  pul- 
chritudinis  in  modum  carar.allarum  sed  t.bsque  cucul- 
lit" 

CARBA'TINA.    (Vid.  Pebo.) 

•CARBUNC'ULUS  (uvdpai),  the  Carbuncle,  a 
piecious  stone,  deriving  its  name,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  small  ignited 
eoal.  The  ancients  called  by  these  two  names  all 
;he  led  transparent  gems,  which  have  since  been 
jstiuguished  by  the  different  appellations  of  Ruby, 
Gamet,  &c,  all  of  which  they  regarded  merely  as 
species  of  the  Carbuncle.  Theophrastus  and  Stra- 
bo  enumerate  the  Carthaginian  and  Garamantian 
carbunculi  among  those  most  in  repute.  "Those 
carbuncles,"  ubserves  Dr.  Moore,  "  which  Pliny 
calls  Alabandic,  because  they  were  cut  and  polish- 
ed at  Alabanda,  were  precious  garnets,  still  called 
by  some  mineralogists  Alabandines  or  Alamandines. 
What  he  afterward  says  of  Alabandic  carbuncles, 
which  were  darker  coloured  and  rougher  than  oth- 
ers, may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  near  Ala- 
banda both  precious  and  common  garnets  were  ob- 
tained." The  term  Carbunculus  was  also  applied 
to  a  species  of  black  marble,  on  account  of  its  like- 
ness to  a  quenched  coal,  and  out  of  which  mirrors 
were  sometimes  made.* 

CARCJ  'R.  Career  (kerker,  Ger.,  yopyvpa,  Greek) 
is  connected  with  tpKot  and  elpyu,  the  guttural  be- 
ing intercl  anged  with  the  aspirate  Thus  also  Var- 
I0,4  "  Cart  <r  a  coercendo  quod  prohibentur  exire." 

Carcer  (Greek).  Imprisonment  was  seldom 
»sed  amoi  g  the  Greeks  as  a  legal  punishment  for 
offences  ;  they  preferred  banishment  to  the  expense 
•f  keeping  prisoners  in  confinement.  We  do,  in- 
leed,  find  some  cases  in  which  it  was  sanctioned 
by  law ;  but  these  are  not  altogether  instances  of 
its  being  used  as  a  punishment.  Thus  the  farmers 
of  the  duties,  and  their  bondsmen,  were  liable  to 
imprisonment  if  the  duties  were  not  paid  by  a  speci- 
fied time ;  but  the  object  of  this  was  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  defaulters,  and  to  ensure  regularity  of 
payment.*  Again,  persons  who  had  been  mulcted 
in  penalties  might  be  confined  till  they  had  paid 
them.*  Tne  urtuoi  also,  if  they  exercised  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  were  subject  to  the  same  consequen- 
ces.* Moreover,  we  read  of  a  deouoc  for  theft ;  but 
this  was  a  nponrlunua,  or  additional  penalty,  the  in- 
fliction of  which  was  at  the  option  of  the  court 
which  tried  the  case  ;  and  the  deo/xoc  itself  was  not 
an  imprisonment,  but  a  public  exposure  in  the  no- 
donuKKr),  or  stocks,  for  five  days  and  nights — the  to 
kv  fvXy  dedeodai.  We  may  here  observe,  that  in 
most  cases  of  theft  the  Athenians  proceeded  by 
"civil  action;"  and  if  the  verdict  were  against  the 
defendant  (el  rtc  16'iav  6'ikvv  uXonfic  uXoir)),  he  had 
to  pay,  by  way  of  reparation,  twice  the  value  of  the 
stolen  property :  this  was  required  by  law.  The 
nportTifiT//j«  was  at  the  discretion  of  the  court*  Still 
the  idea  of  imprisonment  per  se,  as  a  punishment, 
was  cot  strange  to  the  Athenians.  Thus  we  find 
that  Plato*  proposes  to  have  three  prisons :  one  of 
these  was  to  be  a  au<ppovtar^piov,  or  penitentiary ; 
another  a  place  of  punishment — a  sort  of  penal  set- 
tlement away  from  the  city. 

The  prisons  in  different  countries  were  called  by 
different  names  :  thus  there  was  the  'Kvayxaiov,  in 
Boeotia ;  the  KedSae,  at  Sparta ;  the  Kepa/ioc,  at 
Cyprus ,  the  Keif,  at  Corinth  ;  and,  among  the  loni- 
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'7.)— 8.  (Dnmnath..  c.  Timocr.,  730  )— 9  (I.ag.,  x.,  I  J.) 


ans,  the  /Opyvpa,  as  at  Samos.1  'the  prison  at 
Athens  was  in  former  limes  called  SeofiuTqpiov,  and 
afterward,  by  a  son  of  euphemism,  o'cKT/ua.  It  was 
chiefly  used  as  a  guardhouse,  or  place  of  exec* 
tion,  and  was  under  the  charge  of  the  public  officer! 
called  the  eleven,  ol  tvdexa.  One  gate  in  the  prison, 
through  which  the  condemned  were  led  to  execu- 
tion, was  called  to  Xapuveiov.* 

The  Attic  expression  for  imprisonment  was  itiv. 
Thus,  in  the  oath  of  the  fiov'kevTai,  or  senators,  oc- 
curs the  phrase  ovde  Srjoa  'Adqvaiuv  ov6iva.  Hence 
we  have  the  phrase  iiSeauoc  (pvXaufi,3  the  "  libera 
custodia"  of  the  Romans,  signifying  thai  a  party 
was  under  strict  surveillance  and  guard,  though  not 
confined  within  a  prison. 

Carcer  (Roman).  A  carcer  or  prison  was  first 
built  at  Rome  by  Ancus  Marcius,  overhanging  the 
Forum.*  This  was  enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius, 
who  added  to  it  a  souterrain  or  dungeon,  called 
from  him  the  Tullianum.  Sallust*  describes  this  as 
being  twelve  feet  under  ground,  walled  on  each  side, 
and  arched  over  with  stonework.  For  a  long  time 
this  was  the  only  prison  at  Rome,'  being,  in  fact, 
the  "  Tower,"  or  state  prison  of  the  city,  which  was 
sometimes  doubly  guarded  in  times  of  alarm,  and 
was  the  chief  object  of  attack  in  many  conspiracies.' 
Varro*  tells  us  that  the  Tullianum  was  also  named 
"  Lautumiae,"  from  some  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood i  or,  as  others  think,  in  allusion  to  the  "  Lau- 
tumiae" of  Syracuse,  a  prison  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  In  later  times  the  whole  building  was  called 
the  "Mamertine."  Close  to  it  were  the  Scala?  Ge- 
monia;,  or  steps,  down  which  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  been  executed  were  thrown  into  the  Fo- 
rum, to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  Roman  popu- 
lace.' There  were,  however,  other  prisons  besides 
this,  though,  as  we  might  expect,  the  words  of  Ro- 
man historians  generally  refer  to  this  alone.  One 
of  these  was  built  by  Appius  Claudius,  the  decem- 
vir, and  in  it  he  was  himself  put  to  death." 

The  carcer  of  which  we  are  treating  was  chiefly 
used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  persons  under 
accusation,  till  the  time  of  trial  j  and  also  as  a  place 
of  execution,  to  which  purpose  the  Tullianum  was 
specially  devoted.  Thus  Sallust"  tells  us  that  Len- 
tulus,  an  accomplice  of  Catiline,  was  strangled  there. 
Livy  also1*  speaks  of  a  conspirator  being  delegatus  in 
Tullianum,  which  in  another  passage"  is  otherwise 
expressed  by  the  words  in  inferwrcm  demissus  car- 
cerem,  necatusque. 

The  same  part  of  the  prison  was  also  called  "  to 
bur,"  if  we  may  judge  from  the  words  of  Festu. 
"  Robur  in  carcere  dieitur  is  locus,  quo  prtecipitatu. 
maleficorum  genus."  This  identity  is  farther  shown 
by  the  use  made  of  it ;  for  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  place 
of  execution  in  the  following  passages:  '•  In  robore 
et  tenebris  exspirare."1*  "  Robur  el  saxum  (sc.  Tar- 
peium)  minitari"1*  So  alio  we  read  of  the  "  catenas 
— et  Italum  robur  "" 

CAR'CERES.    (Via.  Circus.) 

•CARCHAR'IAS  (xapxaptac),  a  species  of  fish, 
called  in  English  the  White  Shark,  and  in  French 
Requm.  The  scientific  name  is  Squalus  carchanas, 
L.,  or  Carchanas  vulgaris,  Cuvier.  The  Carchari- 
as  is  the  same  with  the  Lamia  of  Aristotle,"  Galea, 
and  Pliny  ;'*  the  Xduvq  of  Oppian  ;  the  nv£n>  iSaXar- 
noc  '"  sea-dog")  of  ./Elian  ;"  and  the  xdpxapoc  kwjv 
of  Lycophron."    It  has  also  been  called  by  soma 


I,  (Herod.,  UL,  145.— Pollni,  Onom.,  u.,  45.)— I.  (Pollux, 
Onom.,  Tin.,  103.— Wnchumtith,  Hcllen.  Altcrth.,  H.,  1,  v  95,  98.) 

—3.  (Thuryil  .,  34.)— 4.  (Lir.,  i.,  33.)— 5.  (Cat.,  55.)— 0 

(Jur.,  Sat.,  mi.,  JU.)— 7.  (Lir.,  ixvi.,  27  ;  tun.,  28.)— 8.  (1.  e.j 
—9.  (Cramer,  Anr.  Italy,  i.,  430.)— 10.  (I.iv.,  in.,  57.— Plin. 
It.  N.,  ni.,  30.)— II.  (I.e.)— 12.  (xxii.,  22.)— 13.  (xiiit.,  44.| 
—  14.  (Lit.,  xixnii.,  59.— Salluat,  1.  c.)— 15.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ir. 
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UARCINIUM. 


CARDAMOMUM 


Ptstit  Jonoe,  from  its  having  been  supposed  to  be 
the  fish  which  swallowed  Jona.1 

CARCHE'SIUM  (jcapxvoiev),  a  beaker  or  drink- 
ing-cup,  which  was  used  by  the  Greeks  in  very  early 
times,  so  that  one  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  Ju- 
piter to  Alcmena  on  the  night  of  his  visit  to  her." 
It  was  slightly  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  its  two 
handles  extended  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.'  It 
was  much  employed  in  libations  of  blood,  wine,  milk, 
an  I  honey.*  The  annexed  woodcut-  represents  a 
magnificent  carchesium,  which  was  presented  by 
Charles  the  Simple  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denys.  It 
was  cut  out  of  a  single  agate,  and  richly  engraved 
with  representations  of  bacchanalian  subjects.  It 
held  considerably  more  than  a  pint,  and  its  handles 
were  so  large  as  easily  to  admit  a  man's  hand. 


The  same  term  was  used  to  designate  the  tops  of 
a  ship,  that  is.  the  structure  surrounding  the  mast 
immediate!}  above  the  yard  (vid.  Antenna),  into 
wh'ch  tht  mariners  ascended  in  order  to  manage 
the  sail,  to  obtain  a  distant  view,  or  to  discharge 
missiles  (hie  summi  superai  carchesia  mali*).  This 
was  probably  called  "  carchesium"  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  in  form  to  the  cup  of  that  name.  The 
ceruchi  or  other  tacide  may  have  been  fastened  to 
its  lateral  projections,  which  corresponded  to  the 
handles  of  the  cup  (summitas  mali,  per  quam  funes 
trajicmnt  ;6  foramina,  qua.  sumrno  mali  fanes  recipi- 
unt7).  Pindar8  calls  the  yard  of  a  ship  "  the  yoke  of 
its  carchesium,"  an  expression  well  suited  to  the 
relative  position  o(  the  parts. 

The  carchesia  of  the  three-masted  ship  built  for 
Hiero  II.  by  Archimedes  were  of  bronze.  Three 
men  were  placed  in  the  largest,  two  in  the  next, 
and  one  man  in  the  smallest.  Breastworks  (■&upd- 
Kia)  were  fixed  to  these  structures,  so  as  to  supply 
the  place  of  defensive  armour ;  and  pulleys  (rpoxv- 
Mat,  trochlea)  for  hoisting  up  stones  and  weapons 
from  below.'  The  continuation  of  the  mast  above 
the  carchesium  was  called  "  the  distaff"  (rfKaKarn), 
corresponding  to  our  topmast  or  topgallant-mast.10 
This  part  of  an  ancient  vessel  was  sometimes  made 
to  produce  a  gay  and  imposing  effect  when  seen 
from  a  distance  (lucida  qua  splendent  summi  carche- 
sia  mali11).  The  carchesium  was  sometimes  made 
to  turn  upon  its  axis  (versatile"),  so  that  by  means 
of  its  apparatus  of  pulleys  it  served  the  purposes  of 
a  crane. 

♦CARCIN'IUM  (napKLVLOv),  according  to  Pennant, 
*  species  of  s'lellfish,  the  same  with  the  Cancer 
Bernardus,  Linn.,  or  Hermit-crab.  It  is  more  cor- 
rect, however,  to  say  that  the  Greeks  applied  the 
aame  Carcinion  generically  to  the  parasite  crusta- 


1  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Pherecydes,  p.  97-100,  ed. 
Stuiz.)  — 3.  (Athenaus,  xi.,  49.— Mocrob.,  Sat.,  v.,  21.) — 4. 
(Sapphc,  Frag.— Virg.,  Georg.,  iv.,  380.— Mn.,  v.,  77.— Ovid, 
Met.,  ni.,  246  — Stat.,  Achill.,  ii.,  6.— Athenaius,  v.,  28.)— 5. 
(Lucil.,  Sat.,  iii.— Eurip.,  Hec,  1237.— Schol.,  ad  loc.)— 6. 
(8«rv.  ic  Mn.,  v.,  77.)— 7.  (Nonius,  s.  v.)— 8.  (Nem.,  v.,  94  , 
—9.  (Moschion,  ap.  Athen.,  v.,  43.) — 10.  (Apollon.  Rhod.,  i., 
S65. — Schol.,  ad  loc.  —  Atlieowos,  xi.,  49.) — 11.  (Catullus,  ap. 
Non  — Apuleius,  Mel.,  xi.) — 12.  (V^truv..  x  2,  10. — Schneider, 
ad  loc.; 
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ce<i  wmcli  lodge  themselves  in  the  empty  slit  lis  cl 
the  mollusca,  and  which  the  Latins  designated  by 
the  synonymous  appellation  of  Cancelli.  Aldrovan- 
dus,  Gesner,  Rondelet,  Swammerdam,  and  othei 
modern  naturalists,  preserve  this  last  df  nomina 
tion  ;  but  Fabricius  has  bestowed  that  of  Paguru* 
upon  this  genus,  a  name  by  which  the  anc.etits  des- 
ignated a  sort  of  crab,  or  one  of  the  biachyurtn* 
Crustacea.  Aristotle  mentions  the  fact,  now  sc- 
well  established,  that  the  shell  serving  as  an  h?J)i- 
tation  to  the  Carcinion  or  Pagurus  was  not  of  its 
own  formation;  that  it  had  possessed  itself  of  it  af- 
ter the  death  oi  the  molluscous  animal  which  bad 
formed  it ;  and  that  its  body  was  not  adherent  to 
it,  as  is  that  of  the  last-mentioned  animal.1 

*CAR'CINUS  (/capKU'Of),  the  genus  Cancer  or  Crab, 
of  which  many  species  are  described  by  Aristotle. 
According  to  Pennant,  Aristotle  notices  the  Velvet- 
crab,  or  Cancer  velutinus,  L.a  The  napKivoc  word- 
fiioc  belongs  to  the  genus  Thelphusa.  "  This  species 
of  crab  enjoyed  a  great  celebrity  among  the  Greeks, 
and  we  see  it  on  the  coins  of  Agngentum  in  Sicily, 
where  it  is  represented  with  so  much  truth  that  it 
is  impossible  to  mistake  it.  Particular  mention  is 
made  of  this  crustaceum  in  the  vritings  of  Pliny, 
Dioscorides,  Nicander,  and  others.  It  is  the  Gran- 
ao  or  Granzo  of  the  Italians.  It  was  believed  that 
the  ashes  of  this  species  were  useful,  from  their 
desiccative  qualities,  to  those  who  had  been  bitten 
by  a  mad  dog,  either  by  employing  those  ashes 
alone,  or  mixed  with  incense  and  gentian.  Accord- 
ing to  ^Elian,  the  fresh-water  crabs,  as  well  as  the 
tortoises  and  crocodiles,  foresaw  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile,  and,  about  a  month  previously  to  that 
event,  resorted  to  the  most  elevated  situations  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  kind  of  Crustacea  termed 
by  modern  naturalists  Ocypode  is  probably  the  sftme 
of"  which  Pliny  makes  mention,  and  which  the 
Greeks,  by  reason  of  the  celerity  of  its  movements, 
designated  as  the  Hippeus  ('Imrevc),  or  "  Horseman." 
— With  regard  to  the  Cancer  Pinnotheres,  or  small 
Crab,  vid.  Pinnophylax.8 

♦CARDAMTNE  (napdafiivn),  the  second  species 
of  2iov/j.6pwv.  The  term  is  applied  by  modern 
botanists  to  a  genus  closely  allied  to  the  Cresses 
(Vid.  Sisymbrium.)* 

*CARDAMO'M(JM,  according  to  Pliny,4  a  species 
of  aromatic  shrub,  producing  a  seed  or  grain  of  the 
same  name  with  the  parent  plant.  This  seed  was 
used  in  unguents.  The  Roman  writer  mentions 
four  kinds  of  this  seed  :  the  first,  which  was  the 
best,  was  of  a  very  bright  green,  and  hard  to  break 
up ;  the  second  was  of  a  whitish-red  colour  ;  the 
third,  smaller,  and  of  a  darker  hue  ;  the  fourth  and 
worst,  of  different  colours,  having  little  odour,  and 
very  friable.  The  Cardamomum  had  a  fragrance 
resembling  that  of  Costus,  or  Spikenard.  The  Car 
damomum  of  the  shops  at  the  present  day  appears 
to  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  ancients,  and  is  the 
fruit  or  seed  of  the  Amomum  Cardamomum.  It 
comes,  not  from  Arabia,  as  Pliny  says  the  ancient 
kinds  did,  but  from  India ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  in 
this  way  the  Greeks  and  Romans  actually  obtained 
theirs,  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  overland  trade 
through  Arabia.  Only  three  kinds  are  known  al 
the  present  day,  the  large,  medium,  and  small  sized. 
M.  Bonastre  thinks  that  cardamomum  means  "  amo- 
mum in  husks,"  or  "  husk-amomum"  (amome  a  silt- 
ques),  the  Egyptian  term  kardh  meaning,  as  he  says, 
"a  husk."  Other  etymologists,  however,  make 
the  term  in  question  come  from  xapdia,  "  a  heart," 
and  a/iupov,  and  consider  it  to  mean  "  strengthen- 
ing, exhilarating,  or  cardiac  amomum.'" 

1.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  304.) — 2.  (Adams,  Append.. 
a.  v.) — 3.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  278,  seqq.)— 4.  (Adairu 
Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (H.  N.,  xi..,  13  —6  'Fee,  a4  P!in.,  1  cl 


OaRDO 


CARD  IJ  IIS. 


•OARD'AMTLM  yKapdufiov).  a  species  of  plant. 
Schneider  remarks  that  Sprengel  holds  it  to  be  the 
Lepidium  sativum,  or  cultivated  Pepper-wort:  Stack- 
house,  However,  is  lor  the  Sisymbrium  nasturtium, 
or  Water-cress  ;  while  Coray  thinks  it  is  either 
the  Lepidium  perfoliatum,  or  Orientate,  Tournefort. 
'  There  can  be  little  doubt."  observes  Adams, 
'  that  it  was  a  sort  of  Cress,  but  the  species  cannot 
»e  determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty."1 

CARDO  (daipoc,  or^otpevc,  orp6<piyZ,  yiyykvuoc), 
t  ninge,  a  pivot. 

The  first  figure  in  the  annexed  woodcut  is  de- 
signed to  show  the  general  form  of  a  door,  as  we 
find  it  with  a  pivot  at  the  top  and  bottom  (a,  b)  in 
ancient  remains  of  stone,  marble,  wood,  and  bronze. 
The  second  figure  represents  a  bronze  hinge  in  the 
Egyptian  collection  of  the  British  Museum :  its 
pivot  (A)  is  exactly  cylindrical.  Under  these  is 
drawn  the  threshold  of  a  temple,  or  other  large  edi- 
fice, with  the  plan  of  the  folding-doors.  The  pivots 
move  in  holes  fitted  to  receive  them  (A,  4),  tsich  of 


*hicli  is  ,n  an  angle  behind  the  aniepagnicntum 
marmort  xratus  slndens  in  limine  cardo3).  This  rep- 
■esentati  ,.i  illustrates  the  following  account  of  the 
braking  down  of  doors:  "Januee  evulsis  funditus 
-.ardinibus  prosternunlur."'  When  Hector  forces  the 
gate  of  the  Grecian  camp,  he  does  it  by  breaking 
both  the  hinges  (u/ifoTepovi;  daipovs*),  i,  e.,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  scholiasts,  the  pivots  (arpoQiyyac)  at 
the  top  and  bottom.    (  Vid.  Oatakacta.) 

According  to  the  ancient  lexicons,  *■  cardo"  de- 
noted not  only  the  pivot,  but  sometimes  the  socket 
(foramen)  in  which  it  turned.  On  this  assumption 
we  may  vindicate  the  accuracy  of  such  expressions 
as  Posies  a  cardine  vcllil,  and  Emoti  procumbunt  car- 
Hue  posies  ;*  -daifCtv  t^epvaavrec.'  In  these  instan- 
ces, "  postis"  appears  to  have  meant  the  upright 
pillar  (a,  b)  in  the  frame  of  the  door.  The  whole 
of  this  "  post,"  including  the  pivots,  appears  to  be 
called  OTpoQtve.  and  "  cardo"  by  Theophrastus  and 
Pliny,  who  say  that  it  was  best  made  of  elm,  be- 
cause elm  does  not  warp,  ami  because  the  whole 
door  will  preserve  its  proper  form,  if  this  part  re- 
mains unaltered.' 

To  prevent  the  grating  or  creaking  noise*  (stri 
dor,'  strepiiu.i")  made  by  opening  a  door,  lovers  and 
othere  wlio  had  an  object  in  silence  (cardine  tacilo1') 
poured  water  into  the  hole  in  which  the  pivot 
moved." 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  also  used  hinges  exactly 
like  those  now  in  common  use.  Four  Roman  hin- 
ges of  bronze,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  are 
shown  in  the  following  woodcut. 

The  proper  Greek  name  for  this  kind  of  hinge 
wa*  ylyy^vpoc  :  whence  Aristotle"  applies  it  to  the 

'  (Adama,  Append.,  ».  r.)— 2.  (Ciria,  333. — Ennp.,  Pham., 
Ilfl.— Schol.  a<l  lac)— S.  (Apuloiua,  Mat.,  i.) — 4.  (II.,  in., 
449  >— 4.  (Virij.,  i€n.,  H.,  480,  493.)— 6.  (Quint ,  Smym.,  x., 
S88.)—  7.  (Thei.phniat.,  H.  P.,  v.,  3,  5.-Plin.,  II.  N„  iri-  77.) 
—8.  (Virif.,  Mn.,  i.,  449.)— 9.  (Ovid,  Met.,  ii.,  808.)— 10.  (Id. 
it...  xiv.,  783.)— II.  (Tinull.,  I.,  n.,  30.— Propert.,  I.,  xvi.,  24.) 
-'«   (Plaut.,  Curcnl..  L,  ill..  1-4. (-13.  (II.  A  ,  l»..  4.) 


joint  of  a  bivalve  shell ;  and  the  anatomists  call 
those  joints  of  the  human  body  ginglymoid  which 
allow  motion  only  in  one  plane,  such  as  the  elbow 
joint.  Of  this  kind  of  hinge,  made  by  inserting  a 
pin  through  a  series  of  rings  locking  into  one  an- 
other, we  have  examples  in  helmets  and  cuirasses.1 

The  form  of  the  door  above  delineated  makes  it 
manifest  why  the  principal  line  laid  down  in  sur 
veying  land  was  called  "cardo"  (vid.  Agrimenso- 
res)  ;a  and  it  farther  explains  the  application  of  the 
same  term  to  the  North  Pole,  the  supposed  pivot  on 
which  the  heavens  revolved.'  The  lower  extrem- 
ity of  the  universe  was  conceived  to  turn  upon 
another  pivot,  corresponding  to  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  door  ;*  and  the  conception  of  these  two 
principal  points  in  geography  and  astronomy  led  to 
the  application  of  the  same  term  to  the  east  and 
west  also.'  Hence  our  "four  points  of  the  com- 
pass" are  called  by  ancient  writers  quatuor  cardines 
orbzs  terrarum,  and  the  four  principal  winds,  N.,  S., 
E.,  and  W.,  are  the  cardinales  venti* 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  pivots  which  served 
for  hinges  on  a  door  may  be  traced  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  terms  to  various  contrivance* 
connected  with  the  arts  of  life,  more  especially  to 
the  use  of  the  tenon  (cardo,  arpb^iyf)  and  mcitise 
(foramen,  fidaic)  in  carpentry  ;'  lignum  cardina- 
tum  ;*  cardines  securiculali, *  i.  e.,  dove-tailed  ten- 
ons, called  securiculali  because  they  had  the  shape 
of  an  axe  (securicula).  We  also  find  these  terms 
applied  to  the  pivot  which  sustained  and  moved  the 
hand  on  the  dial  (orbis)  of  an  anemoscope-,10  to  the 
pins  at  the  two  ends  of  an  axle,  on  which'  it  re- 
volves ;11  and  to  cocks  used  for  drawing  fluids 
through  pipes(frron2«  cock  in  the  Museum  at  Naples"). 

Lastly,  "  cardo"  is  used  to  denote  an  important 
conjuncture  or  turn  in  human  affairs,"  and  a  defi- 
nite age  or  period  in  the  life  of  man  (turpes  extremt 
cardims  annos11). 

♦CARDUE'LIS,  a  small  bird,  feeding  among  this- 
tles, whence  its  Latin  name,  from  carduus,  "a  this- 
tle." It  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  Acanthis 
of  Aristotle."    (Vid.  Acanthis.) 

♦CARD'L'US,  the  Thistle,  of  which  several  kinds 
were  known  to  the  ancients.  The  XtvuaKavBoc  of 
Theophrastus"  (ixavda  levuri  of  Dioscorides")  is 
the  Carduus  leucographus  of  modern  botanists:  the 
uxavBa  ^aA/tWa  is  the  Carduus  cyanoides,  L.  The 
ntpotov  of  Dioscorides,  so  called  because  reputed  to 
heal  in  varicose  complaints  (Mpooc,  varix),  is  the 
C.  Marianus,  or  St.  Mary's  Thistle.  The  modern 
Greek  name  is  KovQuyxaou.  Sibtnnrp  found  it  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  in  Cyprus,  and  around  Constan- 
tinople. It  grows  wild,  according  to  Billerbeck, 
throughout  Europe."    The  oxdhvuoc  is  a  species  of 
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edible  thistle,  and,  according  to  Sibthorp,  is  the  same 
with  the  Scolymus  Uispanicus ;  Schneider,  however, 
is  in  favour  of  the  Cynara  cardunculus,  or  Cardon 
Artichoke.1    (Vol.  Acantha.) 

♦CAR'EUM  (/cdpof),  the  plant  called  Carroway, 
the  Carum  carui,  L.  It  took  its  name  from  the 
country  of  Caria,  where  the  best  grew,8  and  the 
name  is,  in  fact,  an  adjective,  there  being  an  ellip- 
sis of  cuminum ;  for  the  Careum  is,  in  truth,  the  Cu- 
minum  sylvestre.  Billerbeck  thinks3  that  the  Chara 
or  Cara  which  the  soldiers  of  Caesar*  ate  with  milk, 
and  which  they  also  made  up  into  bread  during  the 
scarcity  of  provisions  which  prevailed  in  the  camp 
of  the  latter  at  Dyrrhachium,  was  no  other  than  the 
root  of  the  Careum.  Cuvier,6  however,  with  more 
appearance  of  reason,  declares  for  a  species  of  wild 
cabbage  (une  espece  de  chou  sauvage),  of  which 
Jacquin  has  given  a  description  under  the  title  of 
Crambe  Tartaria.  The  Chara  of  modern  botanists  is 
quite  different  from  this,  being  a  small  aquatic  herb. 

♦CAREX,  a  species  of  Rush.  The  Carex  is  men- 
tioned by  Virgil6  with  the  epithet  acuta,  and  Martyn7 
remarks  of  it  as  follows  :  "  This  plant  has  so  little 
said  of  it,  that  it  is  hard  to  ascertain  what  species 
ive  are  to  understand  by  the  name.  It  is  called 
'  sharp'  by  Virgil,  which,  if  it  be  meant  of  the  end 
of  the  stalk,  is  no  more  than  what  Ovid  has  said  of 
the  Juncus,  or  common  Rush.  It  is  mentioned  also 
in  another  passage  of  VirgU,9  '  tu  post  carecta  late- 
bos,'  from  which  we  can  gather  no  more  than  that 
these  plants  grew  close  enough  together  for  a  per- 
son to  conceal  himsplf  behind  them.  Catullus 
mentions  the  Carex  together  with  Fern,  and  tells 
what  season  is  best  to  destroy  them.  Since,  there- 
fore, it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  Carex  is 
from  ancient  authorities,  we  must  depend  upon  the 
account  of  Anguillara,  who  assures  us  that,  about 
Padua  and  Vincenza,  they  call  a  sort  of  rush  Ca- 
reze,  which  seems  to  be  the  old  word  Carex  modern- 
ized. Caspar  Bauhin  says  it  is  that  sort  of  rush 
which  he  has  called  Juncus  acutus  panicula  sparsa. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  common  hard  rush,  which 
grows  in  pastures  and  by  waysides  in  a  moist  soil. 
It  is  more  solid,  hard,  and  prickly  at  the  point  than 
our  uommon  soft  rush,  which  seems  to  be  what 
the  ancients  called  Juncus."9 

•CARIS  (itapic),  a  sea-animal  of  the  class  Crus- 
tacea According  to  Adams,  it  is  the  Squilla  of 
Cicero  and  Pliny,10  a  term  that  has  been  retained  in 
the  Linnsean  nomenclature.  It  is  the  Cancer  squil- 
la, L.  The  larger  kind  of  Squilla,  he  adds,  is  called 
White  Shrimp  in  England ;  the  smaller,  Prawn. 
The  Kapic  kv^v  of  Aristotle  is  a  variety  of  the  Can- 
cer squilla,  called  in  French  Crevette.  In  the  sys- 
tems of  Latreille  and  Fleming,  the  term  Carides  is 
applie  1  to  a  subdivision  of  the  Crustacea.  In  these 
systems,  the  Prawn  gets  the  scientific  name  of 
PaUctnon  serratus,  the  common  Shrimp  that  of 
Crangan  vulgaris."*1 

CARINA.    (Vid.  Navis.) 

CARMENTA'LIA.  Carmenta,  also  called  Car- 
Kutntis,  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  mother  of 
Evander,  who  came  from  Panaritium  in  Arcadia 
and  settled  in  Latium ;  he  was  said  to  have  brought 
with  him  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  the  Latin 
alphabetical  characters  as  distinguished  from  the 
Etruscan  "  In  honour  of  this  Carmenta,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  more  than  human,1'  were  celebrated 
the  Carmentalia,*  even  as  early  as  the  time  of 


1.  (Billerbeck,  1  c,  and  p.  205.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  8.— 
Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  29.)— 3.  (F  C,  p.  80.;  -A.  (Bell. 
CiT.,  iu.,  48.) — 5.  (ad  Css.,  I.e., Lemaire'sed.) — 6.  (beorg., iii., 
IS1.)— 7.  (ad  Virg.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Eclog.,  iii.,  20.)— 9.  (Martyn,  1. 
0.)— 10.  (Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  48.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  42.)— 
11.  (Adamt,  Append.,  ■.  ».) — 12.  (Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.,  i.,  p. 
S7,  trausl.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  14.) — 13.  (Lit.,  i.,  71.)— 14.  (Var- 
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Romulus,  if  we  may  believe  the  authority  of  Plu- 
tarch.1 These  were  feriae  stativae,  i.  e.,  annually 
held  on  a  certain  day,  the  11th  of  January  ;  and  an 
old  calendar8  assigns  to  them  the  four  following 
days  besides ;  of  this,  however,  there  is  no  confir- 
mation in  Ovid.3  A  temple  was  erected  to  the 
same  goddess  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill 
near  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  afterward  called  Seel 
erata.*  The  name  Carmenta  is  said  to  have  rcen 
given  to  her  from  her  prophetic  character,  carmena 
or  carmentis  being  synonymous  with  vates.  The 
word  is,  of  course,  connected  with  carmen,  as 
prophecies  were  generally  delivered  in  verse.  Her 
Greek  title  was  Qeuic*  Plutarch*  tells  us  that 
some  supposed  Carmenta  to  be  one  of  the  Fates 
who  presided  over  the  birth  of  men :  we  know, 
moreover,  that  other  divinities  were  called  by  the 
same  name ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Carmenta  Post- 
verta  and  Carmenta  Prorsa  were  invoked  in  cases 
of  childbirth ;  for  farther  information  with  respect 
to  whom,  see  Aul.  Cell.,  xvi ,  6  ;  Ovid,  Fast.,  i.,  634. 

CARNEIA  (Kapvela),  a  great  national  festival, 
celebrated  by  the  Spartans  in  honour  of  Apollo  Car- 
neios,  which,  according  to  Sosibius,7  was  instituted 
Olymp.  26 ,  although  Apollo,  under  the  name  of 
Carneios,  was  worshipped  in  various  places  of  Pel- 
oponnesus, particularly  at  Amyclae,  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  even  before  the  Dorian  migration* 
Wachsmuth,9  referring  to  the  passage  of  Athenaeus 
above  quoted,  thinks  that  the  Carneia  had  long  be- 
fore been  celebrated ;  and  that  when,  in  Olymp. 
26,  Therpander  gained  the  victory,  musical  con- 
tests were  only  added  to  the  other  solemnities  oi 
the  festival.  But  the  words  of  Athenasus,  who  is 
the  only  authority  to  which  Wachsmuth  refers,  do 
not  allow  of  such  an  interpretation,  for  no  distinc- 
tion is  there  made  between  earlier  and  later  solem- 
nities of  the  festival,  and  Athenaeus  simply  sayi 
the  institution  of  the  Carneia  took  place  Olymp. 
26  ('Eyevero  de  y  diaic  ruv  Kapveiuv  Kara  ■rijv 
&kti)v  /cat  eiKoarijV  'Olvuntdda,  tic  "tuoitioc  <j.yaiv,  tv 
tu  wept  xpovw).  The  festival  began  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  month  of  Carneios=Metageitnion  of  the 
Athenians,  and  lasted  for  nine  days.10  It  was,  as 
far  as  we  know,  a  warlike  festival,  similar  to  the 
Attic  Boedromia.  During  the  time  of  its  celebra- 
tion, nine  tents  were  pitched  near  the  city,  in  each 
of  which  nine  men  lived  in  the  manner  of  a  military 
camp,  obeying  in  everything  the  commands  of  a 
herald.  Miiller  also  supposes  that  a  boat  was  car- 
ried round,  and  upon  it  a  statue  of  the  Carneian 
Apollo  ('A7r<U/W  oreuuariag),  both  adorned  with 
lustratory  garlands,  called  Sinn'kov  oreuuaTiaiov,  in 
allusion  to  the  passage  of  the  Dorians  from  Naupac- 
tus  into  Peloponnesus.11  The  priest  conducting  the 
sacrifices  at  the  Carneia  was  called  'Ayr/rye,  whence 
the  festival  was  sometimes  designated  by  the  name 
'Aynropia  or  'Aynropetov and  from  each  of  the 
Spartan  tribes  five  men  (Kapvedrai)  were  chosen 
as  his  ministers,  whose  office  lasted  four  years,  du- 
ring which  period  they  were  not  allowed  to  marry." 
Some  of  them  bore  the  name  of  2.Ta<j>vlo6p6/ioi.1* 
Therpander  was  the  first  who  gained  the  prize  in 
the  musical  contests  of  the  Carneia,  and  the  musi- 
cians of  his  school  were  long  distinguished  compet- 
itors for  the  prize  at  this  festival,"  and  »he  last  of 
this  school  who  engaged  in  the  contest  was  Peri?lei- 
das.1*    When  we  read  in  Herodotus"  and  That  yd- 
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ides1  that  the  Spartans,  during  the  celebratiou  ol 
this  festival,  were  not  allowed  to  take  the  field 
against  an  enemy,  we  must  remember  that  this  re- 
striction was  not  peculiar  to  the  Carneia,  but  com- 
mon to  all  the  great  festivals  of  the  Greeks ;  traces 
of  it  are  found  even  in  Homer.' 

Carneia  were  also  celebrated  at  Cyrene,'  in  The- 
ra,*  in  Gythipn,  Messene,  Sicyon,  and  Sybaris.* 

CAR'NIFEX,  the  public  executioner  at  Rome, 
who  executed  slaves  and  foreigners,*  but  not  citi- 
zens,  who  were  punished  in  a  manner  different  from 
slaves  It  was  also  his  business  to  administer  the 
tortur  i.  This  office  was  considered  so  disgraceful, 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  reside  within  the  city,7 
but  lived  without  the  Porta  Metia  or  Esquilina,8 
aear  the  place  destined  for  the  punishment  of 
slaves,'  called  Sestertium  under  the  emperors.10 

It  is  thought  by  some  writers,  from  a  passage  in 
Plautus,11  that  the  carnifex  was  anciently  keeper  of 
the  prison  under  the  triumviri  capitales ;  but  there 
does  not  appear  sufficient  authority  for  this  opinion.1' 

*C  A.ROTA,  the  wild  Carrot,  called  by  the  Greeks 
davicoc.    (Vid.  Daocos.) 

CARPENTUM,  a  cart;  also  a  rectangular  two- 
wheeled  carriage,  enclosed,  and  with  an  arched  or 
Eloping  cover  overhead. 

The  caspentum  was  used  to  convey  the  Roman 
matrons  in  the  public  festal  processions  j"  and,  as 
this  was  a  high  distinction,  the  privilege  of  riding  in 
&  earpentum  on  such  occasions  was  allowed  to  par- 
ticular'females  by  special  grant  of  the  senate.  This 
#te,ldUfte''on  behalf  of  Agrippina  (r£  Kapnevry  kv 
i^f^wiv^y^Mrf  ;tp^<T0ai'*),  who  availed  herself  of 
the  privilege  so  far  as  even  to  enter  the  Capitol  in 
tfKFTa^^rtrttI.u',  1  A1  medal  was  struck  (see  wood- 
Is  sbH  io  .aiuiViviK  tukiA  — _ 
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her  favour.  "When  Claudius  celebrated  his  triumph 
at  Rome,  he  was  followed  by  his  empress  Messali- 
^i'in  h^r  ^fpeppip}!'** 

Tli is  carriage  contained  scats'  for  two,  and  some- 
times for  three  o'ersons,  besides  the  coachman."  It 
was  commonly  drawn  by  a  pair  of  mules  (earpentum 
mulare1*),  but  more  rarely  by  oxen  or  horses,  and 
sometimes  by  four  horses  like  a  quadriga.  For 
grand  occasions  it  was  very  richly  adorned.  Agrip- 
pina's  carriage,  as  above  represented,  shows  paint- 
ing or  carving  on  the  panels,  and  the  head  is  £Up- 
ed  by  <  'aryaf  ides  at  the  four  corners 
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nines  in  honour  of  his  deceased  mothei  Agnppino, 
her  earpentum  went  in  the  procession.1  This  prac- 
tice, so  similar  to  ours  of  sending  carriages  to  a 
funeral,  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  alto-relievo 
here  represented,  which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  has  been  taken  from  a  sarcophagus, 
and  exhibits  a  close  earpentum  drawn  by  four  hor- 
ses. Mercury,  the  conductor  of  ghosts  to  Hades, 
appears  on  the  front,  and  Castor  and  Pollux,  with 
their  horses,  on  the  side  panel. 


The  coins  of  Ephesus  show  a  earpentum,  proving 
that  it  was  used  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  the  pro- 
cessions in  honour  of  Diana.  It  probably  carried 
a  statue  of  the  goddess,  or  some  of  the  symbols  of 
her  attributes  and  worship. 

Carpenta,  or  covered  carts,  were  much  used  by 
our  ancestors  the  Britons,  and  by  the  Gauls,  the 
Cimbri,  the  Allobroges,  and  other  northern  nations.' 
These,  together  with  the  carts  of  the  more  common 
form,  including  baggage-wagons,  appear  to  have 
been  comprehended  under  the  term  carri  or  cam, 
which  is  the  Celtic  name  with  a  Latin  termination 
The  Gauls  and  Helvetii  took  a  great  multitude  of 
them  on  their  military  expeditions ;  and,  when  thoy 
were  encamped,  arranged  them  in  close  order,  so  as 
to  form  extensive  lines  of  circumvallation.' 

The  agricultural  writers  use  "  earpentum"  to  de- 
note either  a  common  cart*  or  a  cart-load,  e.  g., 
xxiv.  stercoris  carpenta.* 

*CARPE'SIUM  (napnrioiov),  an  aromatic  some 
times  used  in  place  of  Cassia  Galen  describes  it 
as  resembling  Valerian.  Some  of  the  earlier  com- 
mentators, and,  as  it  would  appear,  the  Arabian 
physicians  also,  supposed  it  Cubebs ;  but  this  opin- 
ion is  rebutted  by  Matthiolus  and  C.  Bauhin.  Dr. 
Hill  says  of  it,  "  If  the  Arabians  were  acquainted 
with  out  Cubebs  at  all,  it  appears  that,  not  knowing 
what  the  Carpcsium  and  Huscus  were,  they  igno- 
rantly  attributed  the  virtues  ascribed  by  the  Greeks 
to  their  medicines  to  the  Cubebs."* 

*CAIvPtOTJS,  a  species  of  Maple,  called  also  the 
Hornbeam,  or  Yoke-e!m.  It  is  a  tree  that  lovei 
the  mountains,  and  is  described  by  Pliny  as  having 
us  wood  of  a  red  colour  and  easy  to  cleave,  ano 
covered  with  a  livid  and  rugged  hark.  It  was  called 
/;/»;«  (Cvyta)  by  the  Greeks,  because  often  used  to 
make  yokes  (C,vyu)  for  oxen.  The  scientific  name 
WCarpnus  hetulus  n 

K  A  PMOY  ArKTf  (Kdflndi  tilkn),  a  civil  action  mi 
der  the  jurisdictu/ri  of  the  thesrnotheta-,  might  ht 
.W'stlUited  agairist  a  farmer  for  default  in  payment 
of  feTft.*  It  was  also  ai'opied  to  enforce  a  judicial 
award  when  the  unsuccessful  litigant  refused  to  sur- 
render the  land  to  his  opponent,*  and  might  be  used 
•o  determine  i  t Ive  right  to  land.1*  as  the  judgment 
Would  drterminfc  whether  the1 'plaintiff  <conrd;  claim 
rent  of  the.  Wefen'ilai  t.    '  •  . .,.  ,Zt 


V    i  1 1  .  i 1 — unit!  Ii  i.i  I  .ii'i'.ii.lntf     v.  .rl  .  !   — 

III.  (So.  I  .  i '■,!„.  .  15.,_2.  iKI.nm.  i  .  is  ;  2,  I,  and  lOflf — 
3  <0».,  H.  II  ft.H.,  i.,  24,  If,.)— 4  (V«g«t4'  Malumedi  lit, 
Praf.) — Si  (Pnltail.,  r.(  il)-^)J  (Paul.  iFtyn.,  tm.(  3  ^-A>lnma, 
*W.aJ.l  •.  ».)>^7.  (I»lni.,'lIJ'N.y  *Vi.,  15,  18f  4<N— (Wmpafc 
Vitrnr^  ir,  9;)  — 8.  ( Iffeier,' 1  Atts  Prooeta.  ^8li)— 9.  (Hu4l 
walclter,  144.— Moinr,  Alt  Procoaa,  750.)— 10  (Harpocrat.,  •  » 
and  Oiclaf  (M<ri).) 
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CARYAIIS. 

CARR'AGO,  a  kind  of  fortification,  consisting 
of  a  great  number  of  wagons  placed  round  an 
army.  It  was  employed  by  barbarous  nations,  as. 
for  instance,  the  Scythians,1  Gauls  (vid.  Cabpen- 
tum),  and  Goths.' 

Carrago  also  signifies  sometimes  the  baggage  of 
an  army.* 

CARRU'CA  was  a  carriage,  the  name  of  which 
oily  occurs  under  the  emperors.  It  appears  to  have 
leen  a  species  of  rheda  (vid.  Rheda),  whence  Mar- 
ial,  in.  one  epigram,*  uses  the  words  as  synony- 
mous. It  had  four  wheels,  and  was  used  in  trav- 
elling. Nero  is  said  never  to  have  travelled  with 
leas  than  1000  carrucae.*  These  carriages  were 
sometimes  used  in  Rome  by  persons  of  distinction, 
jke  the  carpenta  (vid.  Carpentum),  in  which  case 
they  appear  to  have  been  covered  with  plates  of 
bronze,  silver,  and  even  gold,  which  were  some- 
times ornamented  with  embossed  work.  Alexander 
Severus  allowed  senators  at  Rome  to  use  carruca? 
and  rhedae  plated  with  silver  ;*  ana  Martial'  speaks 
of  an  aurea  carruca  which  cost  the  value  of  a  farm. 
We  have  no  representations  of  carriages  in  ancient 
works  of  art  which  can  be  safely  said  to  be  carru- 
cae,  but  we  have  several  delineations  of  carriages 
ornamented  with  plates  of  metaL'  Carrucae  were 
also  used  for  carrying  women,  and  were  then,  as 
well,  perhaps,  as  in  other  cases,  drawn  by  mules,9 
whence  Ulpian10  speaks  of  mulct  carrucartce. 

CARRUS.    (Vid.  Carpentum.) 

CAR'YA  or  CARYA'TIS  (Kapva  or  Kapvaric), 
a  festival  held  at  Caryae,  in  Laconia,  in  honour 
of  Artemis  Caryatis.11  It  was  celebrated  every 
year  by  Lacedaemonian  maidens  ( Kapvaridec )  with 
national  dances  of  a  very  lively  kind,1*  and  with  sol- 
emn hymns. 

CARYA'TIS  (Kapvaric),  pi.  CARYATIDES. 
From  the  notices  and  testimonies  of  ancient  au- 
hors,  we  may  gather  the  following  account :  That 
Caryae  was  a  city  (cimtas)  in  Arcadia,  near  the  La- 
jonian  border  ;  that  its  inhabitants  joined  the  Per- 
sians after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae  that  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  the  allied  Greeks  destroyed 
the  town,  slew  the  men,  and  led  the  women  into 
captivity  ;  and  that,  as  male  figures  representing 
Persians  were  afterward  employed  with  an  histori- 
cal reference  instead  of  columns  in  architecture 
(vid.  Atlantes,  Pers^e),  so  Praxiteles  and  other 
Athenian  artists  employed  female  figures  for  the 
same  purpose,  intending  them  to  express  the  garb, 
and  to  commemorate  the  disgrace  of  the  Caryatides, 
or  women  of  Caryae.14  This  account  is  illustrated 
by  a  bas-relief  with  a  Greek  inscription,  mentioning 
the  conquest  of  the  Caryatae,  which  is  preserved  at 
Naples,  and  copied  in  the  following  woodcut. 

In  allusion  to  the  uplifted  arm  of  these  marble 
statues,  a  celebrated  parasite,  when  he  was  visiting 
in  a  ruinous  house,  observed,  "  Here  we  must  dine 
with  our  left  hand  placed  under  the  roof,  like  Ca- 
ryatides." (Vid.  Carpentum.)  The  Caryatides 
executed  by  Diogenes  of  Athens,  and  placed  in  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  above  the  sixteen  columns  which 
surrounded  the  interior,  may  have  resembled  those 
which  are  represented  in  a  similar  position  in  one 
of  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  baths  of  Titus.1* 
ft  is  puper  to  observe  that  Lessing,  and  various 


;   (Tlebell.  PoU.,Galuen.,  13.)— 2.  (Ajnm.  Marcell.,  xuri.,20. 

-Compare  Veget.,  iii.,  10.)— 3.  (Trebell.  Poll.,  Claud.,  8  — Vo- 
p-.sc.,  Au_relian,  11.)— 4.  (m.,  47.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  30.)— 6. 
(L»mp.,  Alex.  S,  re.,  43.)— 7.  (in  ,  72.)— 8.  (See  Inghirami,  Mo- 
lam,  Etrusch.,        18,  23.— Milliugen,  Uned.  Mou.,      14.)— 9. 

Dig.  34,  tit.  2,e.  13.)— 10.  (Dig.  21,  tit.  1,  a.  38,  ,  8.)  — 11. 
liUsyi-h.,  ».  v.  Kupvai.)— 12.  (Paus.,  iii.,  10,  «  8 ;  iv.,  16,  I)  5.— 
Pollux,  Onom.,  !v.,  104.)— 13.  (Herod.,  viii.,  2fi.— Vitruv.,  i.,  1, 
5.)— 14  (Vitruv.,  1.  c.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  45  and  11.)  —  15. 
(Dfc*T.  c!es  Bains  de  Titus,  pi.  10.  —  W„lf  and  Bnttmann's  Mu- 
«eum.  I  .  tab.  3,  rm.  5.1 
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CASTANEA. 

writers  after  him,  treat  the  preceding  a:cn<iiu 
fabulous. 


Alter  the  subjugation  of  the  Caryatae,  their  terri 
tory  became  part  of  Laconia.  The  fortress  (\u- 
piov1)  had  been  consecrated  to  Artemis,2  whose 
image  was  in  the  open  air,  and  at  whose  annual 
festival  (Kapvaric  ioprr/3)  the  Laconian  virgins  con- 
tinued, as  before,  to  perform  a  dance  of  a  peculiai 
kind,  the  execution  of  which  was  called  napuari&iv. 
Blomfield  thinks  that  the  Caryatides  in  architecture 
were  so  called  from  these  figures  resembling  the 
statue  of'Aprepic  Kapvaric,  or  the  Laconian  virgins 
who  celebrated  their  annual  dance  in  her  temple.* 

♦CAR'YON  (Kdpvov),  the  Walnut.  "  By  itself," 
observes  Adams,  "  the  Kdpvov  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
generally  taken  for  the  Juglans  regia,  or  common 
Walnut.  I  am  farther  disposed  to  agree  with  Stack 
house  in  holding  the  Kapva  EvBoixd,  Tlepai\a,  am' 
\iaoiliKa  as  mere  varieties  of  the  same.  The  «d 
pvov  TIovtikov  or  "knirro-Kapvov,  of  Dioscorides  am 
Galen,  is  as  certainly  the  Nux  Avellana,  or  Filbert 
being  the  fruit  of  the  Corylus  Avellana,  or  Hazel 
nut."5    ( Vid.  Avellan^e  Nuces.) 

♦CARIOPHYLL'ON  (KapvotpvMov),  Cloves  o 
the  flower-buds  of  the  Cariopkyllus  aromaticus  (Eu 
genia  Caryophyllata  of  the  London  Dispensary) 
They  are  first  noticed  by  Paul  of  ^Egina.'  Symeot 
Seth7  like  wise  gives  a  short  account  of  cloves.  Then 
is  no  mention  of  the  clove  in  the  works  of  Dioscori- 
des, Galen,  Oribasius,  or  Aetius,  but  it  is  regularly 
noticed  in  the  Materh  Medica  of  all  the  Arabian 
physicians.8 

♦CASIA  or  CASSIA  (xaaia,  Karri  a*),  Cassia. 
Moses  Charras  says  of  it,  "  The  tree  caiied  Cassia 
is  almost  like  that  which  bears  the  Cinnamon. 
These  two  barks,  though  borne  by  different  trees, 
are  boiled  and  dried  after  the  same  manner,  and 
their  taste  and  scent  are  almost  alike"  "I  can 
see  no  difficulty,"  observes  Adams,  "  about  recog- 
nising it  as  the  Laurus  Cassia."  Stackhouse,  how 
ever,  prefers  the  Laurus  gracilis,  but  upon  what  au 
thority  he  does  not  explain.  The  KaoHa  avpiyi  and 
ZvXoKaoia  are  thus  explained  by  \  ston  :  "  The 
Cassia  lignea  of  the  ancients  was  thi  U  rger  branch- 
es of  the  cinnamon-tree  cut  off  with  t'»e'r  bark,  and 
sent  together  to  the  druggists  ;  their  Cassia  fistula, 
or  Syrinx,  was  the  same  cinnamon  in  the  bark  oi.ly, 
as  we  now  have  it  stripped  from  the  tree,  and  roll- 
ed up  into  a  kind  of  Fistula,  or  pipes."  The  Greeks 
then  were  unacquainted  with  ow  Cassia  fistula 
which  was  first  introduced  into  medical  practice  b» 
the  Arabians.10 

*CASSIT'EROS.    (Vid.  Plumbum.) 

*CASTA'NEA  (Kaaravia,  Kaaravia,  or  kclbt  Vi&„ 
the  Chestnut-tree,  or  Fagus  Castanea,  L.  Its  fruit 
was  called  by  the  Latin  writers  Castanea  nux,  and 

1.  (Steph.  Byz.) — 2.  (Diana  Caryatis. — Serv.  in  Virg.,  Eclog., 
viii.,  30.)— 3.  (Heaych.)— 4.  (Mua.  Crit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  402.— Paus., 
iii.,  10,  8  ;  iv.,  16,  5. — Lucian,  De  Salt.— Plutarch,  Altai.)— 5 
(Theophr.,  iii.,  2. — Dioscor.,  i.,  176  -Adams,  Append.,  s.  v  ) — 6 
(vii.,  3.)  —7.  (De  Aliment.)— 8  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 0 
(Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  4. — Dioscor  i.,  12.)— 10.  (Serapmn,  FoJ 
cxxn. — Adams,  Append..  •.  v.i 
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4i«o  simp!y  Castanea.  Among  the  Greeks,  on  tin 
other  hand,  chestnuts  had  various  names.  They 
are  called  Atof  fiakavoi  by  Theophrastus  2ap6ia- 
vai  fla.Wot  by  Dioscorides  and  Galen  ;  Xontua  ku- 
pva  by  Nicander  and  xupva  simply  by  Xenophon,3 
who  mentions  that  the  nation  of  the  Mosynceci 
lived  entirely  on  them.*  The  Chestnut-tree  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  a  native  of  Asia,  in  many 
parts  of  which  it  is  to  be  found  in  situations  where 
it  is  not  very  likely  to  have  been  planted.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  it  was  brought  from  Asia  Minor,  and 
soon  spread  over  all  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe. 
In  the  southern  parts  of  the  latter  continent,  chest- 
nuts grow  so  abundantly  as  to  form  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  food  of  the  common  people,  who,  be- 
sides eating  them  both  raw  and  roasted,  form  them 
into  puddings,  and  cakes,  and  even  bread.'  The 
name  Cutanea  is  derived  by  Vossius  from  that  of 
the  town  of  Castanaea  in  Thessaly,  where  this  tree 
grew  very  abundantly.  This  etymology,  however, 
is  moie  than  doubtful. 

CASSIA  LEX.    {Vid.  Tabkllabia.) 

CASSIS    (Vid.  Galea,  Rete  ) 

CASTELLUM  AQILE,  a  reservoir,  or  building 
constructed  at  the  termination  of  an  aquaeduct,  when 
it  reached  the  city  walls,*  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  head  of  water,  so  that  its  measure  might  be 
taken,  and  thence  distributed  through  the  city  in  the 
allotted  quantities.  The  more  ancient  name  in  use, 
when  the  aquaeducts  were  first  constructed,  was 
dividieulum.'' 

The  casiella  were  of  three  kinds,  public,  private, 
and  domestic. 

I.  Castella  Publica.  Those  which  received 
the  waters  from  a  public  duct  to  be  distributed 
through  the  city  for  public  purposes  :  1.  Castra,  the 
praetorian  camps.  2.  The  fountains  and  pools  in 
the  city  (locus).  3.  Munera.  under  which  head  are 
comprised  the  places  where  the  public  shows  and 
spectacles  were  given,  such  as  the  circus,  amphi- 
theatres, naumachiae,  &c.  4.  Opera  publico,  under 
which  were  comprised  the  baths,  and  the  service  of 
certain  trades — the  fullers,  dyers,  and  tanners — 
which,  though  conducted  by  private  individuals, 
were  looked  upon  as  public  works,  being  necessary 
to  the  comforts  and  wants  of  the  whole  community. 
5.  Nomine  Casans.  which  were  certain  irregular 
distributions  for  particular  places,  made  by  order  of 
the  emperors.  6.  Htncfirui  I'rinctpis,  extraordinary 
grants  to  private  individuals  by  favour  of  the  sover- 
eign. Compare  Fronlinus.  t>  3.  78,  in  which  the 
respective  quantities  distributed  under  each  of  these 
denominations  are  enumerated. 

II.  Cabtella  Pkh  ata.  When  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals, living  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  had 
obtained  a  grant  of  water,  they  clubbed  together 
and  built  a  tcuttlbtm,*  into  which  the  whole  quan- 
tity allotted  to  them  collectively  was  transmitted 
from  the  camcUum  publicum.  These  were  termed 
prtvata,  though  they  belonged  to  the  public,  and 
were  under  the  care  of  the  curatores  aquarum. 
Their  object  was  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  the 
proper  quantity  to  each  person,  and  to  avoid  punc- 
turing the  main  pipe  in  too  many  places  ;•  for  when 
a  supply  of  water  from  the  aqueducts  was  first 
granted  for  private  uses,  each  person  obtained  his 
quantum  by  inserting  a  branch  pipe,  as  we  do,  into 
the  main  ;  which  was  probably  the  custom  in  the 
age  of  Vitruvius,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  private 
reservoirs.  Indeed,  in  early  times,"  all  the  water 
brought  to  Rome  by  the  aqueducts  was  applied  to 


pub**,  purposes  exclusively,  it  being  foroidden  * 
the  citizens  to  divert  any  portion  of  it  to  their  own 
use,  except  such  as  escaped  by  flaws  in  the  ducts 
or  pipes,  which  was  termed  aqua  caduca.1  But  a* 
even  this  permission  opened  a  door  for  great  abuses 
from  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  aquarii,  who 
damaged  the  ducts  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the 
aqua,  caduca,  a  remedy  was  sought  by  the  institution 
of  castella  privata,  and  the  public  were  henceforward 
forbidden  to  collect  the  aqua  caduca,  unless  permis- 
sion was  given  by  special  favour  (bcneficium)  of  the 
emperor.1  The  right  of  water  (jus  aqua  impetrata) 
did  not  follow  the  heir  or  purchaser  of  the  property, 
but  was  renewed  by  grant  upon  every  '.hange  in 
the  possession.* 

III.  Castella  Domestica,  leaden  cistei  ns, which 
each  person  had  at  his  own  house  to  receive  the 
water  laid  on  from  the  castellum  privatum.  These 
were,  of  course,  private  property. 

The  number  of  public  and  private  castella  in  Rome 
at  the  time  of  Nerva  was  247.* 

All  the  water  which  entered  the  castellum  was 
measured,  at  its  ingress  and  egress,  by  the  size  of 
the  tube  through  which  it  passed.  The  former  was 
called  modulus  acceptortus,  the  latter  erogatorius. 
To  distribute  the  water  was  termed  erogare;  the 
distribution,  erogatio ;  the  size  of  the  tube,  fistula- 
rum,  or  modulorum  capacitas,  or  lumen.  The  small- 
er pipes,  which  led  from  the  main  to  the  houses  of 
private  persons,  were  called  puncta ;  those  inserted 
by  fraud  into  the  duct  itself,  or  into  the  main  after 
it  had  left  the  castellum,  fistula  illieita. 

The  erogatio  was  regulated  by  a  tube  called 
of  the  diameter  required,  attached  to  the  extremity 
of  each  pipe  where  it  entered  the  castellum ;  it 
was  probably  of  lead  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  such 
only  being  mentioned  by  him  ;  but  was  made  of 
bronze  (aneus)  when  Frontinus  wrote,  in  order  to 
check  the  roguery  of  the  aquarii,  who  were  able  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  flow  of  water  from  the 
reservoir  by  compressing  or  extending  the  read. 
Pipes  which  did  not  require  any  calix  were  termed 
soluta. 

The  subjoined  plans  and  elevation  repiesent  a 
ruin  still  remaining  at  Rome,  commonly  called  the 
"Trophies  of  Marius,"  which  is  generally  consid 
ered  to  have  been  the  castellum  of  an  aquaeduct 
It  is  now  much  dilapidated,  but  was  sufficiently  en- 
tire about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  drawing  published  by  Gamucci,' 
from  which  this  restoration  is  made.  The  trophies, 
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then  remaining  in  their  places,  from  which  the 
monument  derives  its  modem  appellation,  are  now 
placed  on  the  Capitol    The  ground- plans  are  givtn 

I.  (Front.,  D  9-1. )— 2.  (Front.,  6  111.)— 3.  (Front  *  107  >— « 
(Front.,  »  "8.1—4   (Antirlnt»  ill  Rom*,  in..  P-  100.) 
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flora  an  excavation  made  some  years  since  by  the 
students  of  the  French  Academy ;  they  explain 
part  of  the  internal  construction,  and  show  the  ar- 
rangement adopted  for  disposing  of  the  superfluous 
water  of  an  aquaeduct,1  and  how  works  of  this  na- 
ture were  made  to  contribute  to  the  embellishment 
and  comforts  of  the  city.  The  general  stream  of 
water  is  first  divided  by  the  round  projecting  but- 
tress into  two  courses,  which  subdivide  themselves 
into  five  minor  streams,  and  finally  fall  into  a  res- 
ervoir in  the  manner  directed  by  Vitruvius,'  "  im- 
missarium  ad  recipiendum  aquam  castello  conjunc- 
fum."  Thus  the  structure  affords  also  an  example 
of  that  class  of  fountains  designated  by  the  Ro- 
mans emissaria. 

*CASTOR  (icdoTup),  the  Beaver,  or  Castor  Fiber. 
It  is  also  called  kvuv  ■koto./hoc.  The  Kaoropoe  &pxt(, 
or  naoropiov,  is  Castor,  but  this  substance  is  not 
the  testicles  of  the  animal,  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients,  but  a  peculiar  gland,  placed 
in  the  groin  of  the  beaver  of  both  sexes.  The  an- 
cients had  a  story  prevalent  among  them,  that  the 
Beaver,  when  closely  pursued,  bit  off  its  testicles, 
and,  leaving  these  to  the  hunters,  managed  in  this 
way  to  escape.1 

♦CASTOR'EUM.    (Vid.  Castor.) 

CASTRA.  The  system  ol  encampment  among 
the  Romans,  during  the  later  ages  of  the  Republic, 
was  one  of  singular  regularity  and  order  ;  but  any 
attempt  to  trace  accurately  the  steps  by  which  it 
reached  this  excellence,  would  be  an  unprofitable 
task,  in  which  we  shall  not  engage.  We  may,  how- 
ever, observe,  that  in  the  earlier  wars  of  Rome  with 
the  neighbouring  petty  states,  the  want  of  a  regular 
camp  would  seldom  be  felt,  and  that  the  later  form 
of  encampment,  which  was  based  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  the  legion,  would  not  have  been  applicable 
to  the  Roman  army  under  the  kings  and  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Republic,  when  it  was  arranged  as  a 
phalanx.  We  read,  indeed,  of  statma  castra,  or  sta- 
tionary camps,  in  the  wars  with  the  Mqui  and  Vol- 
»ci,  and  of  winter-quarters  being  constructed  for 
the  first  tim'  at  the  siege  of  Veii  (B.C.  404-395*), 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  great  Samnite  war 
(B.C.  343-290)  led  to  some  regular  system  of  en- 
campment. This  was  followed  by  the  campaigns 
against  Pyrrhus  (B.C.  280-275),  whose  superior 
tactics  and  arrangement  of  his  forces  were  not  like- 
ly to  be  lost  upon  the  Romans.  The  epoch  of  the 
first  Punic  war  (B.C.  264-241),  in  which  Rome  had 
to  contend  against  various  me-  cenary  forces,  was 
succeed  ■d  by  the  long  strugglf  against  the  Cisal- 
pine Ga 's,  and  in  both  these  c  ntests  the  Romans 
found  am  >le  opportunities  for  improving  themselves 
in  the  art  of  war.  The  second  Pu^  jc  war  followed 
(B.C.  218  201),  in  which  Hanni',dl  was  their  ad- 
versary ai  d  teacher.  After  its  conclusion,  their 
military  operations  were  no  longer  confined  to  Italy, 
but  directe  1  against  more  distant  enemies,  the  Ma- 
cedonian a  id  Syrian  kings  (B.C.  200-192).  These, 
of  course,  l  quired  a  longer  absence  from  home,  and 
often  expos  3d  them  to  enemies  of  superior  forces, 
so  I  hat  it  hi  came  necessary  to  protect  themselves, 
both  in  the:  field  and  in  the  camp,  by  superiority  in 
discipline  and  skill.  Shortly  alter  these  times  flour- 
ished Polybius,  the  historian  of  Megalopolis  (a  friend 
and  companion  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger), 
■who  expresses  his  admiration  of  the  Roman  system 
*f  encampment,  and  tells  his  readers  that  it  is  well 
worthy  of  their  attention  and  study.6  His  dpscrip- 
tion  of  the  Roman  camp  of  his  day  is  remarkably 
elea. ;  we  proceed  to  give  it  with  the  accompany- 
ing plan. 


1.  (Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  irxvi.,  24, 3.)— 2.  (viii.,  7.)— 3.  (Ar- 

latot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  7 — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  kou>v  mTauios-)  

I  (Liv.,  iii.,  2;  v.,  2.)— 5  (Hist..,  vi.,  24  cd.  Grnn.) 
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A,  prsetorium.  B,  tents  of  the  tribunes.  C,  tenia 
of  the  praefecti  sociorum.  D,  street  100  feet  wide 
E,  F,  G,  and  H,  streets  50  feet  wide.  L,  select 
foot  and  volunteers.  K,  select  horse  and  volun- 
teers. M,  extraordinary  horse  of  the  allies  N, 
extraordinary  foot  of  the  allies.  O,  reserved  for 
occasional  auxiliaries.  Q,  the  street  called  Quin- 
'ana,  50  feet  wide.  V.,  P.,  Via  Principalis,  100  feet 
wide. 

N.B.  The  position  assigned  to  the  yrifeeti  soci 
orum  is  doubtful. 

The  duty  of  selecting  a  proper  situation  for  the 
camp  (castra  metari)  devolved  upon  one  of  the  trib- 
unes and  a  number  of  centurions  who  were  speci- 
ally appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  sent  in  advance 
whenever  the  army  was  about  to  encamp;  they 
were  called  metatores,  from  their  office.  After  fix- 
ing on  a  proper  locality,  they  then  chose  and  dis- 
tinguished with  a  white  flag  a  place  for  the  praetori- 
um  (A)  or  general's  tent  —  praetor  being  the  old 
name  of  the  consul.1  This  was  fixed,  if  possible 
on  an  elevation,  so  as  to  secure  an  extensive  pros 
pect,  and  afford  every  convenience  for  giving  orders. 
About  it  was  measured  out  a  square,  each  side  of 
which  was  100  feet  distant  from  the  white  flag,  and 
therefore  200  feet  in  length,  so  that  the  whole  area 
amounted  to  four  plethra,  or  40,000  square  feet. 
(Vid.  Arura.)  The  two  legions  of  the  consular 
army  were  arranged  on  that  side  of  the  praetorium 
which  commanded  the  best  supply  of  forage  and 
water,  and  which  we  may  call  the  front,  in  the 
following  manner  : 

Fifty  feet  distant  from  the  line  of  the  front  side 
of  the  square  just  mentioned,  and  parallel  to  it,  were 
arranged  the  tents  (B)  of  the  twelve  tribunes  of  the 
two  legions.  The  intermediate  space  of  fifty  feet 
in  breadth  was  appropriated  to  their  horses  and 
baggage ;  and  their  tents  were  arranged  at  such  in- 
tervals one  from  the  other  as  to  cover  the  line  of 
the  legions  whose  encampment  they  faced.  On  the 
right  and  left  of,  and  in  the  same  line  with  the  tents 
of  the  tribunes,  seem  to  have  been  placed  those  of 
the  praefecti  sociorum  (C),  covering  and  fronting 
the  flank  of  the  allies,  as  the  former  did  that  of  the 
legions.  The  spaces  lying  immediately  behind  the 
tents  of  the  tribunes,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
praetorium,  were  occupied  by  the  forum  and  quaes- 
torium  ;  the  former  a  sort  of  market-place,  the  lat- 
ter appropriated  to  the  quaestor  and  the  camp  stores 
under  his  superintendence. 

On  the  sides  of,  and  facing  the  forum  and  quaesto- 
rium,  were  stationed  select  bodies  of  horse  (K), 
taken  from  the  extraordinaries  (kmXeKTot  tuv  utto- 
Mktuv,)  with  mounted  volunteers,  who  served  out 
of  respect  to  the  consul,  and  were  stationed  near 
him,  not  only  in  the  camp,  but  also  on  the  line  of 
march  and  elsewhere,  so  that  they  were  always 
ready  to  do  any  service  for  him  as  well  as  the 
quaestor. 

Behind,  and  parallel  to  these,  but  facing  the  sides 
of  the  camp,  were  posted  similar  bodies  of  foot-sol- 
diers (L).  Again,  parallel  with  the  line  of  the 
tribunes'  tents,  and  stretching  behind  the  praetorium, 
the  quaestorium,  and  the  forum,  ran  a  street  or  via 
(D),  100  feet  broad,  from  one  side  of  the  camp  to 
the  other.  Along  the  upper  side  of  this  street  was 
ranged  the  main  body  of  the  "  extraordinary"  horse 
(M),  parallel  to  and  fronting  the  line  of  the  tribunes' 
tents  :  they  were  separated  into  two  equal  parts  by 
a  street  fifty  feet  broad  (E),  perpendicular  to  theii 
front,  and  leading  from  the  praetorium  to  the  higher 
or  back  gate  of  the  camp,  the  Porta  Decumana.  At 
the  back  of  this  body  of  cavalry  was  posted  a  simi- 
lar body  of  infantry  (N),  selected  from  the  allies, 
and  facing  the  opposite  way,  i.  e.,  towards  the  ram- 
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pari,  a!  the  camp.  The  vacant  spaces  (O)  on  each 
side  <J  iXe.v  troops  were  reserved  for  "  foreigners" 
(iXkopvXoi)  s.nd  occasional  auxiliaries. 

The  upper  part  of  the  camp,  which  we  have  just 
described,  formed  about  a  third  of  the  svhole,  the 
remaining  two  thirds  being  appropriated  to  the 
main  body  of  the  forces,  both  legionary  and  allied, 
whose  arrangement  we  now  proceed  to  explain. 
The  lower  part  of  the  camp  was  divided  from  the 
upper  by  a  street,  called  the  Via  Principalis  (V.  P.), 
100  feet  broad,  running  parallel  to  and  in  front  of 
the  tribunes'  tents  :  this  was  cut  at  right  angles  by 
another  road  (F),  50  feet  broad,  parallel  to  the  length 
of  the  camp,  and  dividing  the  lower  part  into  two 
equal  spaces.  On  each  side  of  this  street  (F)  were 
ranged  the  horse  of  the  two  legions,  the  ten  tunna* 
of  each  being  on  different  sides,  and  facing  each 
other :  the  lurma  consisted  of  30  men,  and  occu- 
pied a  square  whose  side  was  100  feet  long.  At 
the  back  of  these  turmae,  and  facing  the  contrary 
way,  namely,  towards  the  sides  of  the  camp,  stood 
the  triarii,  each  maniple  corresponding  to  a  turma, 
and  occupying  a  rectangle  100  feet  in  length  by  50 
to  width.  These  dimensions  would,  of  course,  vary 
according  to  the  component  parts  of  the  legion. 
Opposite  to  the  two  lines  of  triarii,  hut  separated 
Irom  them  ly  a  wide  street  (G),  also  50  feel  wide, 
»tood  the  principes;  they  were  double  the  triarii  in 
number,  and  had  a  square,  whose  side  was  100  feet, 
appropriated  to  each  maniple.  Behind  these  again, 
and  in  close  contact  with  them,  stood  the  ten  mani- 
ples of  the  hastati,  with  their  backs  turned  the  op- 
posite way,  having  the  same  Bpace  for  each  maniple 
as  the  principes     As  the  whole  legion  was  divi- 


ded into  thirty  maniples  of  foot,  ten  of  each  ciaaa, 
the  whole  arrangement  was  therefore  perfects 
symmetrical,  the  fifty-feet  roads  of  which  we  have 
spoken  commencing  from  the  Via  Principalis,  and 
terminating  in  the  open  space  by  the  ramparts. 
The  whole  legionary  army  thus  formed  a  square, 
on  each  side  of  which  were  encamped  the  allies  at 
a  distance  of  50  feet  from  the  hastati,  and  preseut- 
ing  a  front  parallel  to  theirs.  The  allied  infantry 
was  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  legions,  the  cav- 
alry twice  as  great :  a  portion  of  each  (a  third  par* 
of  the  latter  and  about  a  fifth  of  the  former)  was 
posted  as  "  extraordinaries"  in  the  upper  partofthfi 
camp ;  so  that,  to  make  the  line  of  the  allies  coter- 
minous with  that  of  the  legion,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  the  former  a  greater  depth  of  encampment. 
The  cavalry  of  the  allies  faced  the  hastati,  and  the 
infantry  at  their  back  fronted  the  ramparts.  The 
several  front  lines  of  the  legionaries  and  allies  were 
bisected  by  a  road  parallel  to  the  Via  Principalis, 
and  called  the  Quintana  (Q),  from  its  dividing  the 
ten  maniples  into  two  sets  of  five  each  :  it  was  60 
feet  in  breadth. 

Between  the  ramparts  and  the  tents  was  left  a 
vacant  space  of  200  feet  on  every  side,  which  was 
useful  for  many  purposes:  thus  it  served  for  the  re- 
ception of  any  booty  that  was  taken,  and  facilitated 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  army.  Besides  this,  it 
was  a  security  against  firebrands  or  missiles  thut 
might  be  thrown  into  the  camp,  as  it  placed  thp 
tents  and  the  soldiers  out  of  their  reach. 

From  the  description  we  have  given,  the  reader 
will  perceive  thet  the  carnp  was  a  square  in  form, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Via  Principalis,  the 
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»ower  ponioii  being  cut  lengthways  by  live  streets. 

and  crossways  by  one  :  so  that,  as  Polybius  re- 
marks, the  whole  was  not  unlike  a  city,  with  rows 
>f  houses  on  each  side  of  the  streets. 

The  arrangements  we  have  explained  were  adapt- 
ed for  a  regular  consular  army ;  but  in  case  there 
was  a  greater  number  than  usual  of  allies,  they  had 
assigned  to  them  either  the  empty  space  about  the 
praetorium,  increased  by  uniting  I  he  forum  and 
quaestorium,  or  an  additional  row  of  tents  on  the 
sides  of  the  Roman  legions,  according  as  they  were 
fresh  comers,  or  had  been  in  the  camp  from  its  first 
formation.  If  four  legions  or  two  consular  armies 
were  united  and  enclosed  by  the  same  ramparts, 
their  two  camps  then  formed  an  oblong  rectangle, 
the  back  of  each  single  camp  being  turned  to  the 
other,  and  joined  at  the  parts  where  the  "  extraor- 
dinaries"  were  posted,  so  that  the  whole  perimeter 
was  three  halves  of,  and  the  length  twice  that  of, 
the  single  camp. 

The  camp  had  four  gates,  one  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  one  at  each  of  the  sides ;  the  top  or 
back  gate  (ab  tergo,  or  maxime  aversa  ab  hoste1)  was 
called  the  Decuman  ;  the  bottom  or  the  front  gale 
was  the  Praetorian ;  the  gates  of  the  sides  were  the 
Porta  Principalis  Dextra  and  the  Porta  Principalis 
Sinistra.  The  whole  camp  was  surrounded  by  a 
trench  (fossa),  generally  nine  feet  deep  and  twelve 
broad,  and  a  rampart  (vallum)  made  of  the  earth 
that  was  thrown  up  (agger),  with  stakes  (valli)  fixed 
at  the  top  of  it.  The  labour  of  this  work  was  so 
divided  that  the  allies  completed  the  two  sides  of 
the  camp  along  which  t'.ey  were  stationed,  and  the 
two  Roman  legions  the  rest ;  the  centurions  and 
tribunes  superintended  the  work  performed  by  the 
Romans,  the  praefects  of  the  allies  seem  to  have 
done  the  same  for  them. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  discipline  of  the  camp. 
After  choosing  the  ground  (loca  capere),  the  proper 
officers  marked,  by  flags  and  other  signals,  the 
principal  points  and  quarters ;  so  that,  as  Polybius 
observes,  the  soldiers,  on  arriving  at  the  place,  pro- 
ceeded to  their  respective  stations  like  troops  en- 
tering a  well-known  city,  and  passing  through  the 
streets  to  their  several  quarters.  The  tribunes  then 
met,  and  administered  to  all,  freemen  as  well  as 
slaves,  an  oath  to  the  effect  "  that  they  would  steal 
nothing  from  the  camp,  and  bring  whatever  they 
might  find  to  the  tribunes."  After  this,  two  mani- 
ples were  chosen  from  the  principes  and  hastati  of 
each  legion,  to  keep  clean  and  in  good  order  the 
Via  Principalis,  a  place  of  general  resort.  The  re- 
maining eighteen  maniples  of  the  principes  and  has- 
tati were  assigned  by  lot,  three  to  each  of  the  six 
tribunes,  and  had  to  perform  for  them  certain  du- 
ties, such  as  raising  their  tents,  levelling  and  paving 
the  ground  about  them,  and  fencing  in  their  bag- 
gage when  necessary.  These  three  maniples  also 
supplied  two  regular  guards  of  four  men  each,  part 
of  whom  were  posted  in  front  of  the  tribunes'  tents, 
part  at  the  back  by  the  horses.  The  triarii  and 
velites  were  exempt  from  this  duty ;  but  each  mani- 
ple of  the  former  had  to  supply  a  guard  of  men  to 
the  turma  of  horse  that  was  at  their  back ;  their 
chief  duty  was  to  look  after  the  horses,  though  they 
al»  i  attended  to  other  things.  Moreover,  each  of 
the  thirty  maniples  of  foot  kept  guard  in  turn  about 
the  consul,  both  as  a  protection  and  a  guard  of  hon- 
our. The  general  arrangements  of  the  camp  were 
ande:  the  direction  of  two  of  the  tribunes,  who 
were  appointed  by  lot  from  each  legion,  and  acted 
tor  two  months.  The  praefects  of  the  allies  took 
their  turn  of  authority  in  the  same  way,  but,  in  all 
robability,  over  their  own  troops  only. 


1.  (Veget.,  i.,  23.) 
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We  may  now  observe,  that  every  morning  at 
daybreak  the  centurions  and  horsemen  presentee 
themselves  to  the  tribunes.  The  latter  then  went 
to  the  consul  and  received  his  orders,  which  were 
conveyed  through  the  former  to  the  soldiers.  The 
watchword  for  the  night,  marked  on  a  four-corner- 
ed piece  of  wood,  and  therefore  called  tessera,  wai 
given  out  in  the  following  way :  A  soldier  in  every 
tenth  maniple,  posted  farthest  off  from  the  tribune's 
tent,  was  exempted  from  guard  duty,  and  presented 
himself  at  sunset  before  the  tribune,  from  whom  he 
received  the  tessera ;  he  returned  with  it  to  his  own 
tent,  and,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  gave  it  to 
the  centurion  of  number  nine ;  it  was  passed  on  by 
him  to  the  centurion  of  number  eight,  and  so  on, 
till  it  came  back  to  the  tribune.  Besides  the  guards 
(excubia)  of  the  tribunes,  &c,  which  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  w,ere  also  several  night 
watches  (vigilia):  thus  there  were  generally  three 
about  the  quaestorium,  and  two  for  each  of  the  lega 
ti ;  each  division  (rdy/ia)  also  set  a  watch  for  itself. 
The  velites  were  stationed  by  the  walls  of  the  ram- 
part, and  supplied  the  posts  or  pickets  at  the  gates 
(stationes  ante  portas  agebant). 

We  will  now  describe  the  arrangements  for  the 
inspection  of  the  night-watches,  first  observing  that 
the  night  was  divided  into  four,  each  of  three  hours' 
length ;  the  arrangements  were  as  follows :  The 
soldiers  of  the  watch-companies,  supplied  by  the 
different  maniples  who  were  to  furnish  the  guards 
during  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  received  from 
the  tribune  a  number  of  small  tablets  (^vlyfca)  with 
certain  marks  upon  them,  and  then  went  to  their 
respective  posts.  The  duty  of  visiting  these  posts 
and  making  the  nightly  rounds  of  inspection,  de- 
volved upon  the  horsemen.  Four  of  these,  who 
were  selected  for  this  duty  every  day,  according  to 
a  regular  cycle,  received  from  the  tribune  written 
instructions  as  to  the  time  when  they  were  to  visit 
each  post,  and  the  number  of  posts  to  be  visited  ■ 
they  were  called  circuitores  (irepinohoi),  and,  in  the 
time  of  Vegetius,  circitores.  After  receiving  their 
orders,  they  went  and  posted  themselves  by  the 
first  maniple  of  the  triarii,  the  centurion  of  which 
was  required  to  see  that  the  hours  of  the  watch 
were  properly  given  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  • 
then,  when  the  time  came,  the  circuitor  of  the  first 
watch  proceeded  on  his  rounds  to  all  the  posts;  il 
he  found  the  guards  awake  and  on  duty,  he  took 
their  tablets ;  if  he  found  them  asleep,  or  any  one 
absent  from  his  post,  he  called  upon  the  friends 
who  accompanied  him  to  witness  the  fact,  and  so 
passed  on  to  the  next  post.  The  same  was  donf 
by  the  circuitores  of  the  other  watches.  The  next 
morning,  all  the  inspectors  appeared  uefore  the 
tribunes,  and  presented  the  tablets  they  had  re- 
ceived ;  any  guard  whose  tablet  was  not  produced, 
was  required  to  account  for  it.  If  the  fault  lay 
with  the  circuitor,  he  was  liable  to  a  stoning,  which 
was  generally  fatal.  A  regular  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments  was  established  in  the  camp,  after 
describing  which,  Polybius  gives  the  following  com- 
parison between  the  methods  of  encampment  among 
the  Romans  and  Greeks. 

The  latter,  he  says,  endeavoured  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  natural  advantages  afforded  by  any 
ground  they  could  seize  upon,  thus  avoiding  the 
trouble  of  intrenchment,  and  securing,  as  they 
thought,  greater  safety  than  any  artificial  defence 
would  have  given  them.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  they  had  no  regular  form  of  camp,  and 
the  different  divisions  of  an  army  had  no  fixed  place 
to  occupy. 

In  describing  the  Roman  camp  and  its  internal 

arrangements,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  in- 
formation given  by  Polybius,  which,  of  course.  at> 


CATALOGOS. 


CA1APIKATER. 


plies  only  to  his  age,  and  to  armies  constituted  like 
those  he  witnessed.  When  the  practice  of  drawing 
up  the  army  according  to  cohorts,  ascribed  to  Ma- 
rius  or  Cassar  (vid.  Army,  p.  104),  had  superseded 
:he  ancient  division  into  maniples,  and  the  distinc- 
tion of  triarii,  &e.,  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  camp  must  have  been  changed  accordingly. 
So,  also,  was  the  outward  form  ;  for  we  Jearn  from 
Vegetius,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  (A.D.  385),  that  camps  were  made 
square,  round,  or  triangular,  to  suit  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  that  the  most  approved  form  was 
the  oblong,  with  the  length  one  third  greater  than 
the  breadth.1  He  also  distinguishes  between  camps 
made  only  for  a  night  or  on  a  march,  and  those 
which  were  stativa,  or  built  strongly  for  a  station- 
ary encampment.  Another  author  also*  alludes  to 
places  in  the  camp  which  Polybius  does  not  men- 
tion, e.  g.,  the  valetudinarium,  or  infirmary  ;  the  vel- 
trmarium,  or  farriery  j  the  fabric*,  jr  forge  ;*  the 
tabulinum,  or  record-office  Besides  this,  we  read 
of  a  great  variety  of  troops  under  the  emperors 
which  did  not  exist  under  the  Republic,  and,  of 
course,  had  their  respective  stations  assigned  them 
in  the  camp. 

In  closing  this  article,  we  will  mention  some 
pokits,  a  previous  notice  of  which  would  have  in- 
terrupted the  order  of  description 

We  learn  from  Tacitus4  that  a  part  of  the  praeto- 
iium  was  called  the  augurale,  the  auguries  being 
there  taken  by  the  general. 

The  quaestorium,  in  former  times,  seems  to  have 
been  near  the  hack  gale,  cr  Porta  Decumana,  hence 
called  quasstoria.'  The  same  author6  tells  us  that 
the  tribunes  formerly  inspected  (circumtbant)  the 
night-watches.  In  the  principia,  or  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  was  erected  the  tribunal  of  the  gen- 
eral, fiom  which  he  h.irangued  the  soldiers.7  The 
tribunes  administered  justice  there."  The  princi- 
pal standards,  the  altars  of  the  gods,  and  the  ima- 
ges of  the  emperors,  were  also  placed  there.* 

From  the  stationary  camps,  or  castra  stativa, 
arose  many  towns  in  Europe  in  England,  espe- 
cially those  whose  names  end  in  cester  or  Chester. 
Some  of  the  most  perfect  of  those  which  can  be 
traced  in  the  present  day  are  at  Ardoch  and  Strat- 
hern,  in  Scotland.    Their  form  is  generally  oblong. 

The  castella  of  the  Romans  in  England  were 
places  of  very  great  strength,  built  for  fixed  stations 
Burgh  Castle  in  Suffolk,  the  ancient  Garanoinium, 
and  Richhorough  Castle,  the  RulupiK  of  the  Ro- 
mans, near  Sandwich  in  Kent,  are  still  standing ; 
they  seem  to  have  been  built  nearly  on  the  model 
of  the  castra.  For  information  on  the  Roman  sta- 
tions in  this  country,  the  leader  is  referred  to  Gen- 
era) Roy's  Military  Antiquities  in  Ureal  Britain. 

CATAGRAPHA.    (  Vid.  Pictdra.) 

CATALO'GIA.    (Vid.  Analoou.) 

CA  TALO  GION     (  Vid.  Caopona.) 

(JATAITN  X     (  Vid.  Galba.) 

CATA'I.OGOS,  the  catalogue  of  those  persons  in 
Athens  who  were  liable  to  regular  military  service 
At  Athens,  those  persons  alone  who  possessed  a 
certain  amount  ol  property  were  allowed  to  serve 
in  the  regular  infantry,  white  the  lower  class,  the 
thetes,  had  not  tins  privilege  I  „/  i  knrus  Thus 
the  former  are  called  oi  in  KaraXoyov  arpartvovTrc. 
and  the  latter  oi  Itu  tov  naraXiiyov.'1  Those  who 
wore  exempted  by  their  age  from  mUnary  service 
•re  called  by  Demosthenes'*  of  imep  rdv  naruXuyov. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  duty  of  the  generals 

I.  fV»I«t.,iii.,  8.)— 2.  rllymnna,  De  Cutrainrt.)— 3.  (Cic., Ep, 
•d  Pun.,  in.,  8.) — 4.  (Ann.,  il.,  13  ;  iv.,  30.)  -  3  (Liv.,  i  .  32  , 
r»zr».,  47.) — 6.  (nviii.,  21.)— 7.  (T.int.,  Ann.,  i.,  97«— Mint.,  n., 
ixrtii.,  24.)— 9.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i„  39.  iv.,  2.— 
Hint.,  1.  c.)— 10.  (Climb,  ad  Suoton.,  (Vtar.,  18.)  — II.  (Xen., 
M-llm.,  ii.  3.  211.)  — 12.  (D*  Svnl..  p.  T7,  c.  2.) 


I  (oTpaTjjyo'i)  to  make  out  the  list  of  per**  ns  liable  tr 
!  service  (vid.  A2TPATEIA2  FPA*H),  in  which  dutj 
they  were  probably  assists  1  by  the  demarchi,  and 
sometimes  by  the  fiovXevTai} 

KATAAY'SEQZ  TOT  AHMOT  TPA4-H  (Kara- 
Xvocuc  tov  6f)fiov  ypayr/)  was  an  action  brought 
against  those  persons  who  had  altered,  or  attempt- 
ed to  alter,  the  democratical  lorm  of  government  at 
Athens.  A  person  was  also  liable  to  this  actios 
who  held  any  public  office  in  the  stale  after  thf 
democracy  had  been  subverted.*  This  action  ie 
closely  connected  with  the  itpodooiac  j  pa<prj  (bri 
Trpodoata  rye  troXeuc,  17  sirl  KaraXvoet  tov  Sij/iov*), 
w  ith  which  it  appears  in  some  cases  to  have  been 
almost  identical.  The  form  of  proceeding  was  the 
same  in  both  cases,  namely,  by  eioayyeXia.  In  the 
case  of  KaraXvoeuc  tov  dr/fiov,  the  punishment  was 
death  ;  the  property  of  the  offender  was  confiscated 
to  the  state,  and  a  tenth  part  dedicated  to  Athena.4 
CATAL'USIS.  (Vid.  Caupona.) 
♦CATANA.XKE  (naravdyKv).  "There  are  few 
plants  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  ancients,"  ob 
serves  Adams,  "  about  which  there  is  such  a  diver 
sity  of  opinion.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
that  Sprengel,  upon  the  whole,  inclines  to  the  opin 
ion  that  the  first  species  is  the  Ornithopus  com 
pressus,  and  the  other  the  Astragalus  magnijormit 
Hern." 

CATAPHRACTA.    (Vtd.  I.orioa  ) 
CATAPHRA'CTl  (KaruvfMKTm).  This  word  was 
used  in  two  different  significations  : 

I.  It  was  the  name  of  the  heavy-armed  cavalry 
the  horses  of  which  were  also  covered  with  defen 
sive  armour,4  whence  they  are  called  by  Pollux* 
vepiire^payuevot.  The  armour  of  the  horses  con- 
sisted either  of  scale  armour,  or  of  plates  of  metal, 
which  had  different  names,  according  to  the  part* 
of  the  body  which  they  protected.  Pollux'  speaks 
of  the  Trpop.eTumai.ov,  irapuwiov,  irapfjicv,  npooTepvi- 
iiov,  napanXevpiaiov,  irapapr/pldiov,  napaKfripidiov 
Among  many  of  the  Eastern  nations,  who  placed 
their  chief  dependance  upon  their  cavalry,  we  find 
horses  protected  in  this  manner ;  but  among  the 
Romans  we  do  not  read  of  any  troops  of  this  de- 
scription till  the  later  times  of  the  Empire,  when 
the  discipline  of  the  legions  was  destroyed,  and  the 
chief  dependance  began  to  he  placed  on  the  caval- 
ry. When  Postuinus  leaves  Rome  for  the  Eastern 
wars,  Galla  prays, 

"  Neve  tua  Mcda  latcntur  cade  sagilla, 

Ferrcus  armato  ncu  caluphractua  equo."* 

This  species  of  troops  was  common  among  the 
Persians  from  the  earliest  times,  from  whom  it 
was  adopted  by  their  Macedonian  conquerors.'  In 
the  army  of  Cyrus.  Xenophon  says10  that  the  horses 
were  protected  by  coverings  for  the  forehead  and 
chest  (rpopeTunioioic  xai  npooTcpvidloic) ;  and  the 
same  was  the  case  with  the  army  of  Artaxerxes, 
when  he  fought  with  his  younger  brother)11  Troops 
of  this  description  were  called  clibunani  by  the  Per- 
sians (ratapkriuti  cquitcs,  quos  clihanarws  dirlitant 
I'erscr1')  We  first  read  of  cataphracti  111  the  Romao 
army  in  the  lime  ol  Constantine?1* 

II  The  term  Cataphracti  was  applied  to  ship* 
which  hail  decks,  in  opposition  to  aphracti.  ( VuL 
Aphractui.) 

CATAPI RATER  (Karaneiparnpia,  faXie),  the 
lead  used  in  sounding,  or  fathoming  the  depth  0/ 
water  in  navigation. 

1  (D«mi*tli..r.  Poljrcl.,  p.  121)8.)— 2.  (Amloc.,  De  Myrt.,  4&) 
—3.  (Demcmth.,  c.  Timocr.,  748.) — 1  (Andoo.,  Dn  Myit.,  48.)— 
5.  (Sen  ml  Vir«.,  iEn.,  n.,  771.)— 8.  (Own.,!.,  140.) — 7  (I 
c.)— 8.  (PmiMt,  111.,  i.,  II.)— 9.  (Liv.,  niv.,  48;  IXXVti.,  40  I 
— 10.  (Cyr.jp.,  vi., 4, 1.)— II.  (Xrn.,  Annb.,  i.,8,  7.)— 12.  (Aini» 
M  i  ■  '  II..  ivi.,  10. — Compare  Lvnprid  Ali-x.  Srv.  50.)-  -la 
( Amni.  Marccil.,  1.  c.) 
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The  mode  of  employing  this  lnitrument  appears  i 
to  have  undergone  no  change  fo  r  more  than  two ' 
thousand  years,  and  is  described  with  exactness  in 
The  account  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  and  shipwreck  at 
Melite.1  A  cylindrical  piece  of  lead  was  attached 
to  a  long  line,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  thrown  into 
the  water  in  advance  of  the  vessel,  and  to  sink  rap- 
idly to  the  bottom,  the  line  being  marked  with  knots 
*t  each  fathom  to  measure  the  depth.8  By  smear- 
jig  the  bottom  of  the  lead  with  tallow  (unctum*), 
specimens  of  the  ground  were  brought  up,  showing 
whether  it  was  clay,*  gravel,  or  hard  rock. 

CATAPULTA.    (Vid.  Tormentum.) 

CATARA'CTA  (Kara^aKrijc),  a  portcullis,  so 
called,  because  it  fell  with  great  force  and  a  loud 
noise. 

According  to  Vegetius,5  it  was  an  additional  de- 
fence, suspended  by  iron  rings  and  ropes  before  the 
gates  of  a  city,  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  the 
enemy  had  come  up  to  the  gates,  the  portcullis 
might  be  let  down  so  as  to  shut  them  in,  and  to  en- 
able the  besieged  to  assail  them  from  above.  In 
1 *s  accompanying  plan  ul  the  principal  entrance  to 


Pompeii,  there  are  two  sideways  for  foot-passengers, 
and  a  road  between  them,  fourteen  feet  wide,  for 
carriages.  The  gates  were  placed  at  A,  A.  turning 
on  pivots  (vid.  Cardo),  as  is  proved  by  the  holes  in 
the  pavement,  which  still  remain.  This  end  of  the 
road  was  nearest  to  the  town ;  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, the  road  led  into  the  country.  The  port- 
<  Jllis  was  at  B,  B,  and  was  made  to  slide  in  grooves 
•rat  in  the  walls.  The  sideways,  secured  with 
■mailer  gates,  were  roofed  in,  whereas  the  portion 
of  the  main  road  between  the  gates  (A,  A)  and  the 
portcullis  (B,  B)  was  open  to  the  sky.  When, 
therefore,  an  attack  was  made,  the  assailants  were 
either  excluded  by  the  portcullis,  or,  if  they  forced 
their  way  into  the  barbican,  and  attempted  to  break 
down  the  gates,  the  citizens,  surrounding  and  at- 
tacking them  from  above,  had  the  greatest  possible 
facilities  for  impeding  and  destroying  them.  Vege- 
tius speaks  of  the  "  cataiacta"  as  an  ancient  contri- 
vance ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  employed  by 
'he  Jews  at  Jerusalem  as  early  as  the  time  of 
David.' 


.  (AcU,  xmi  ,  28.)  —2.  (Isitl.,  Or  g.,  ox.,  4. — Eustath.  in 
tl ,  t.,  ?96.)— 3  (LutrHu.  sp.  'aid.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Herod.,  ii.,  5.)— 
i.  rDe  R*.  Mi.  ,ir.,  ■*.)-  <J  v^eal.  .adv.,  7, 9.— Compare  Jer.,  xx.. 


A  sluice  constructed  in  a  watercouise,  and  road* 
to  rise  and  fall  like  a  portcullis,  was  called  by  its 
name  (cataractis  aqua  cursum  lemperare1).  Rutilius' 
mentions  the  use  of  such  sluices  in  salt-works 

(Vid.  SALINiE.) 

The  term  "  cataractaj"  was  also  appliea  to  those 
natural  channels  which  were  obstructed  by  rockj 
barriers,  producing  a  rapid  and  violent  descent  ol 
the  water,  as  in  the  celebrated  "  cataracts"  of  the 
Nile. 

*CATARACTES  (KarapaKTvc),  the  name  o  a 
bird  mentioned  by  Aristotle.3  Schneider  (who  reads 
Kara^paKTng)  pronounces  it,  upon  the  authority  of 
CEdmann,  to  be  the  Pellecanus  bassanus,  L.,  or  the 
Gannet.  In  Scotland  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Solan  Goose.* 

KATASKOnHS  TPA*H  («arare(w%  ypn&r,),  an 
action  brought  against  spies  at  Athens.  ("Av  ph 
apa  Tcenepl  tlq  (pepy  irpiufievoc,  2rpt6Aoii>  ypd<fiovai 
tovtov  £>c  KaTuoKonov.b)  If  a  spy  was  discovered, 
he  was  put  to  the  rack  in  order  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  him,  and  afterward  put  to  death.*  It  ap- 
pears that  foreigners  only  were  liable  to  this  action, 
since  citizens  who  were  guilty  of  this  crime  were 
liable  to  the  irpoSootac  ypa<pij. 

CATEN'GYAN  (Kareyyvpv).    (Vid.  Engye.) 

CATEGOR'IA  (narnyopia).    (Vid.  Graphs.) 

CATEI'A,  a  missile  used  in  war  by  the  Germans, 
Gauls,  and  some  of  the  Italian  nations,'  supposed 
to  resemble  the  Aclis.8  It  probably  had  its  name 
from  cutting ;  and,  if  so,  the  Welsh  terms  calai,  a 
weapon,  cateia,  to  cut  or  mangle,  and  calau,  to  fight, 
are  nearly  allied  to  it. 

CATELLA.    (Vid.  Catena.) 

CATE'NA,  dim.  CATELLA  (alvaic,  dim,  hWv- 
aiov,  Mvaidiov),  a  chain. 

Thucydides*  informs  us  that  the  Plalaeans  mads 
use  of  "  long  iron  chains"  to  suspend  the  beama 
which  they  let  fall  upon  the  battering-rams  of  then 
assailants.  ( Vid.  Aries.)  Under  the  Romans,  pris- 
oners were  chained  in  the  following  manner :  The 
soldier  who  was  appointed  to  guard  a  particular  cap- 
tive had  the  chain  fastened  to  the  wrist  of  his  left 
hand,  the  right  remaining  at  liberty.  The  prisoner, 
on  the  contrary,  had  the  chain  fastened  to  the  wrist 
of  his  right  hand.  Hence  dextras  insertare  catems 
means  to  submit  to  captivity  :10  leviorem  in  sinistra 
catenam.11  The  prisoner  and  the  soldier  who  had 
the  care  of  him  (custos)  were  said  to  be  tied  to  one 
another  (alligati latro  et  colligatus1*).  Sometimes, 
for  greater  security,  the  prisoner  was  chained  to  twc 
soldiers,  one  on  each  side  of  him  (alvaeoi  6vatli) 
If  he  was  found  guiltless,  they  broke  or  cut  asun- 
der his  chains  (izehtKu  ddxoipe  tt/v  aJvaiv").  In- 
stead of  the  common  materials,  iron  or  bronze,  An- 
tony, having  got  into  his  power  Artavasdes,  king  ol 
the  Armenians,  paid  him  the  pretended  compliment 
of  having  him  bound  with  chains  of  gold." 

Chains  which  were  of  superior  value,  either  on 
account  of  the  material  or  the  workmanship,  are 
commonly  called  catellte  (akvaia),  the  diminutive 
expressing  their  fineness  and  delicacy  as  well  as 
their  minuteness.  The  specimens  of  ancient  chains 
which  we  have  in  bronze  lamps,  in  scales  (vid.  Li- 
bra), and  in  ornaments  for  the  person,  especially 
necklaces  (vid.  Monii.e),  show  a  great  variety  of  el- 
egant and  ingenious  patterns.    Besides  a  plain  cir- 


1.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  x.,  69.)— 2.  (Itin.,  i.,  481.)— 3.  (H.  A.,  ix, 
13.) — 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Antiphanes,  ap.  Athen. , 
ii.,  66,  D,  where  ypk(povai  signifies,  as  it  does  frequently,  "  ac» 
cuse.") — 6.  (Antiphanes,  1.  c. — Demosth.,  Da  Cor.,  272. — JE* 
chin.,  c.  Ctesiph.,  616.— Plut ,  Vit.  dec.  Ont.,  p.  848,  A.)— 7. 
(Virg.,  JEn  ,  vii.,  741.— Val.  Flacc.,  vi.,  83.-  Aul.  Gell.,  x.,  25.; 
—8.  (Serviuo  in  JEn.,  1.  c— Isid.,  Ong.,  xviii.,  7  )— 9.  (ii.,  76.) 
—10.  (Stat.,  Theb.,  xii ,  460.)— 11.  (Seneca,  De  Tranquil!.,  i., 
10.)— 12.  (Sen.,  1.  c.)—  3.  (Augustine.)— 14.  (Acts,  xii.,  A,  7, 
ixi.,  33.)— 15.  (Joseph  Bell.  Jud.,  v.,  10  )— 16.  (Velloiu*  "• 
tereulus,  ii.,  82.) 


CATOBLEPAS 


CAUCALIS. 


ele  or  oval,  the  separate  link  is  often  shaped  like  the 
figure  8,  or  is  a  bar  with  a  circle  at  each  end,  or  as- 
Bumes  other  forms,  some  of  which  are  here  shown. 
Fhe  links  are  also  found  so  closely  entwined,  that 
the  chain  resembles  platted  wire  or  thread,  like  the 
gold  chains  now  manufactured  at  Venice.  Tins  is 
represented  in  the  lowest  figure  of  the  woodcut. 


rhese  valuable  chains  were  sometimes  given  as 
rewards  to  the  soldie/s  ;'  but  they  were  commonly 
worn  by  ladies,  either  on  the  neck  (irepi  rbv  rpdxn- 
Xov  ulvaiov"),  or  round  the  waist  ;3  and  were  used 
to  suspend  pearls,  01  jewels  set  in  gold,  keys,  lock- 
ets, and  other  trinkets. 

CATERVA'RII.    (Vid.  Gladiatorrs.) 

CA  THEDRA,  a  seat ;  but  the  term  was  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  soil  seats  used  by  women, 
whereas  sella  signified  a  seal  common  to  both  sex- 
es (inter  femineas  cathedra**).  The  cathedrae  were, 
do  doubt,  ol  various  forms  and  sizes  ,  but  they  usu- 
ally appear  to  have  had  backs  to  them,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  one  represented  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut, which  is  taken  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
work  on  Greek  vases.  On  the  cathedra  is  seated  a 
bride,  who  is  being  fanned  by  a  female  slave  with  a 
fen  made  of  peacock's  feathers. 


"vYuaien  were  also  accustomed  to  be  carried 
ibroau  in  these  cathedrae  instead  of  in  lecticae, 
which  practice  was  sometimes  adopted  by  effemi- 
nate persons  of  the  other  sex  (sczta  cerviee  feratur 
tathedrt').  The  word  cathedra  was  also  applied  to 
the  chair  or  pulpit  from  which  lectures  were  read  * 

•CATO  BLEPAS  (KaTW/.tnac  or  to  kutu  liXi- 
nov)  «  wv1  animal  dwelling  in  -Ethiopia,  near  the 
sources  or  the  Nile.  Pliny'  describes  it  as  of  mod- 
erate site  in  every  respect  except  the  head,  which 
b  so  heavy  that  the  creature  bears  it  with  difficul- 
ty. Hence  it  holds  'he  head  always  towards  the 
ground  ;  and  from  ibe  circumstance  of  its  thus  al- 
ways looking  downward,  it  gets  the  name  of  Cato- 
olepas  (nuru.  "  downward,"  and  0Xcnu.  "  to  look"). 
It  is  well  for  the  human  race,  it  seems,  that  the  an- 
imal has  this  downcast  look,  since  otherwise  it 


1.  (Lit,  xiiiT,  31.1—2.  (Menandcr,  p.  92,  ed.  Mrin.)— 3. 
iPbn..  IL  N.,  mill  ,  12.) — 4.  (Mart.,  in.,  63;  79.— Ilor., 
Sat.,  L,  I.,  01  — Propert.,  IV.,  t.,  37.)— 5.  (Jut.,  Sat.,  i.,  M.— 
Compare  ix.,  51.)-/..  (Ju».,  Sat.,  «ni.,  203.— Mart.,  L,  77.— 
Compare,  on  thil  -v'  •  «  auliject,  BAtuger,  Sabina,  i.,  p.  35.— 
•  •.hefler,  He  KeVt\,y  ,  ii.,  i  -  Ruparti.ail  Jnv..  u.  B5.)— 7  (II. 
W    #Ti  21.) 
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would  annihilate  them  all ;  for  no  one,  sa/s  Plmy 
can  catch  its  eye  without  expiring  on  the  spot 
^Elian'  makes  the  Catoblepas  resemble  a  bull,  bus 
with  a  more  fierce  and  terrible  aspect.  Its  eyes, 
accoiding  to  him,  are  red  with  blood,  but  are  small- 
er than  those  ol  an  ox,  and  surmounted  by  largo 
and  elevated  eyebrows.  Its  mane  rises  on  the 
summit  of  the  head,  descends  on  the  forehead,  and 
covers  the  face,  giving  an  additional  terror  to  its 
aspect.  It  feeds,  the  same  authority  informs  us,  on 
deadly  herbs,  which  render  its  breath  so  poisoi.ous 
that  all  animals  which  inhale  it,  even  men  them- 
selves, instantly  perish.  Modern  naturalists  have 
formed  the  Genus  Catoblepas,  in  one  of  the  species 
of  which  they  place  the  Gnu,  an  animal  that  may 
possibly  have  given  rise  to  some  of  these  marvel 
lous  tales.  Indeed,  no  other  creature  but  the  Gnu 
could  well  give  rise  to  so  many  singular  ideas 
There  is  none  that  has  an  air  so  extraordinary,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  mournful,  by  reason,  principal- 
ly, of  its  long  white  eyebrows,  and  the  hair,  or,  rath 
er,  mane  on  Us  snout,  a  characteristic  not  found  in 
any  other  species  of  Antelope.1 

♦CATOOHITIS  (KaToxiryc  litioc),  a  species  of 
gem  or  stone  found  in  Corsica,  and  adhering  to  the 
hand  like  gum.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  either 
amber,  or  some  variety  of  bitumen.' 

CATRIXOS  (narpivoc)  is  a  genuine  Greek  word, 
with  an  exact  and  distinct  signification,  although  it 
is  found  in  no  lexicon,  and  only  in  two  authors,  viz., 
Mr.  Charles  Fellows,  as  quoted  in  Aratrum,  p.  79, 
who  gives  the  figure  of  the  agricultura  implement 
which  it  denoted,  with  the  name  written  over  the 
implement,  from  a  very  ancient  MS.  of  Hesiod's 
Works  and  Days.4  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  kcLt- 
ihvoc  had  a  Latin  name ;  for  Pliny5  describes  it  by 
a  periphrasis  :  "  Purget  vomerem  subinde  stimd-j* 
cuspidalus  rallo."'  But  his  remark  proves  that  it 
was  used  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece,  and  coin- 
cides with  the  accompanying  representation,  from 
a  very  ancient  bronze  of  an  Etruscan  ploughman 
driving  his  yoke  of  oxen  with  the  Kurpivoc  in  his 
hand/ 


It  cannot  he  doubted  that,  if  the  traveller  were  Ui 
visit  the  remote  valleys  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
and  take  time  to  study  the  language  and  habits  ol 
the  people,  he  would  find  many  other  curious  and 
instructive  remains  of  classical  antiquity,  which  are 
preserved  in  no  other  way. 

•OATUS.    (Vid.  Feus.) 

•CAU'OALIS,  a  species  of  plant  mentioned  by  Dl 
oscorides,  Galen,  and  others.  The  account  whici 
they  give  of  it  answers  very  well  to  the  characters 
of  the  Caucalts,  L.,  or  Hedge  Parsley.  Springe! 
accordingly  refers  it  to  the  Caucalts  martttma.  Lam. 
Sibthorp,  however,  prefers  the  T ordyltum  officinale, 
an  opinion  in  which  Uillerbeck  appears  to  coincide.' 

1.  (N.  A.,»ii.,  5.) — 2.  (Onffltht  Curtar,  toL  i».,  p.  3fi6. — G 
Curiois  nil  Plin.,  1  <■  >—  3.  (Plia.,  II.  N.,  mvii.,  10.— Moore*! 
Anc.  Mineral. ,  p.  182.1-4.  (Ual*oyT.  Or.,  p.  9.)— 5.  (II.  N, 
xtiii.  11,  2.)— S.  (Mir.Ui,  Italia  atanti  il  IMni  da)  R«m.,  1. 1»< 
-  7.  (Diuaonr.,  ii.,  lOH.—  Galen,  Do  Simpl.,  ni.— The.  p,na*t 
I  II  P..  vi..  7. — A'lami.  A  "       ».  ».) 
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CAUPONA 


<,AUSIA 


♦CAUDA  EQUI'NA.    (Vid.  Hippoubis.) 
CAV^EDIUM.    (Vid.  House.) 
CAVE  A.    (Vid.  Thkatrum.) 
CAUPO'NA  was  used  in  two  different  significa- 
tions : 

1.  It  signified  an  inn,  where  travellers  obtained 
food  and  lodging;  in  which  sense  it  answered  to 
the  Greek  words  navdoneiov,  Karayuyiov,  and  xaro- 

2.  It  signified  a  shop  whei  3  wine  and  ready-dress- 
ed meat  were  sold,  and  thus  corresponded  to  the 
Greek  Ka-nriltiov.  The  person  who  kept  a  caupona 
was  called  caupo. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  many  writers  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  inns  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  persons  of  any  respectability,  and  that 
their  cauponae  and  ■Kavdonela  were  mere  houses  of 
shelter  for  the  lowest  classes.  That  such,  howev- 
er, was  not  the  case,  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
classical  authors  will  sufficiently  show ;  though  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  very  evident  that  their  houses 
of  public  entertainment  did  not  correspond,  either 
in  size  or  convenience,  to  similar  places  in  modern 
times.  It  is  also  true  that  the  hospitality  of  the  an- 
cients rendered  such  houses  less  necessary  than  in 
modern  times  ;  but  they  nevertheless  appear  to  have 
been  very  numerous  in  Greece.  The  public  ambas- 
sadors of  Athens  were  sometimes  obliged  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  accommodation  of  such  houses,1 
as  well  as  private  persons.*  In  addition  to  which, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  great  number  of  festi- 
vals which  were  celebrated  in  the  different  towns 
of  Greece,  besides  the  four  great  national  festivals, 
to  which  persons  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
must  have  required  a  considerable  number  of  inns 
to  accommodate  strangers,  not  only  in  the  places 
Where  the  festivals  were  celebrated,  but  also  on  the 
oads  leading  to  those  places. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  want  of  such  houses  of 
public  entertainment  would  be  less  felt  than  among 
the  Greeks ;  because,  during  the  latter  days  of  the 
Republic  and  under  the  emperors,  most  Romans  of 
respectability  had  friends  or  connexions  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Europe  and  Asia,  who  could  accom- 
modate them  in  their  own  houses  They  were, 
however,  frequently  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
public  inns.' 

An  inn  was  not  only  called  caupona,  but  also  ta- 
berna  and  taberna  diversoria,*  or  simply  diversorium 
or  deversorium. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  caupona  also 
signified  a  place  where  wine  and  ready-dressed 
provisions  were  sold,8  thus  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  nan^lelov.  In  Greek  K.ani]%o<;  signifies,  in 
general,  a  retail  trader,  who  sold  goods  in  small 
quantities,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  iraliyKa- 
m/hos,  and  his  business  naTiiyKcnnileveiv.*  The 
word  icanr/loc,  however,  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  a  person  who  sold  ready-dressed  provisions,  and 
especially  wine  in  small  quantities,  as  plainly  ap- 
pears from  a  passage  in  Plato.'  When  a  retail 
dealer  in  other  commodities  is  spoken  of,  the  name 
of  his  trade  is  usually  prefixed  ;  thus  we  read  of 
npotaToicanjjXoQ*  Hirhuv  k&ittiXoc;,'  aanlduv  /cam^of,10 
8i6'A.toKuizr/?iO(,  &c.  In  these  namiXEia  only  persons 
of  the  very  lowest  class  were  accustomed  to  eat 
and  drink  (ev  Kanr{KiHf>  de  (payelv  f)  itielv  ovdeic  ovd' 
<V  olntTTis  emeinj)(  kroXfirjae11). 

In  Rome  itself  there  were,  no  doubt,  inns  to  ac- 
commodate strangers ;  but  these  were  probably  only 


1.  (Mtchui.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  273.)— 2.  (Cic,  De  Dir.,  i., 
17.— Iht.,  ii.,  4.)— S.  (Hor.,  Epist.,  I.,  xi.,  12.— Cic,  Pro  Clu- 
ent.,  59.— Phil.,  ii.,  31.)— 4.  (Plaut.,  Mensechm.,  II.,  iii.,  81.)— 
5  'Mart.,  i.,  57  ;  ii.,  48.)— 6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Dionysodor.,  p. 
1285  —  Aristoph.,  Pint.,  1158.  — Pollux,  Onora.,  vii.,  12.)— 7. 
tQorg.,  c.  156,  p.  518.)— 8.  (Plutarch,  Peric,  24.)— P  (Aris- 
toph., Pax.,  1175.1-10  flrf  .  43».) — 11.  (Isocr.,  Areiop.  c.  18.) 


frequented  by  the  lower  classes,  since  an  persons 
in  respectable  society  could  easily  find  accommoda- 
tion in  the  houses  of  their  friends.  There  were, 
however,  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  numerous  houses 
where  wine  and  ready-dressed  provisions  were  sold 
The  houses  where  persons  were  allowed  to  eat  and 
drink  were  usually  called  popina?,  and  not  cauponae 
and  the  keepers  of  them,  popae.  They  were  princi- 
pally frequented  by  slaves  and  the  lower  classes,1 
and  were,  consequently,  only  furnished  with  stoou 
to  sit  upon  instead  of  couches,  whence  Martial' 
calls  these  places  sellariolas  popinas.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  illustrated  by  a  painting  found  at  Pom- 
peii in  a  wine-shop,  representing  a  drinking-scene. 
There  are  four  persons  sitting  on  stools  round  a 
tripod  table.  The  dress  of  two  of  the  figures  is  re- 
markable for  the  hoods,  which  resemble  those  of  the 
capotes  worn  by  the  Italian  sailors  and  fishermen 
of  the  present  day.  They  use  cups  made  of  horn 
instead  of  glasses,  and,  from  their  whole  appear- 
ance, evidently  belong  to  the  lower  orders.  Above 
them  are  different  sorts  of  eatables  hung  upon  a 
row  of  pegs. 


The  thermopolia,  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  arti- 
cle Galida,  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
popinae.  Many  of  these  popina?  seem  to  have  been 
little  better  than  the  lupanaria  or  brothels  ;  w  hence 
Horace*  calls  them  immundas  popinas.  The  wine- 
shop at  Pompeii,  where  the  painting  described  ibove 
was  found,  seems  to  have  been  a  house  of  this  de- 
scription ;  for  behind  the  shop  there  is  an  inner 
chamber  painted  with  every  species  of  indecency.* 
The  ganea,  which  are  sometimes  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  popinas,*  were  brothels,  whence 
they  are  often  classed  with  the  lustra*  Under  the 
emperors  many  attempts  were  made  to  regulate  the 
popinae,  but  apparently  with  little  success.  Tibe- 
rius forbade  aU  cooked  provisions  to  be  sold  in  these 
shops ;'  and  Claudius  commanded  them  t»  be  si  at 
up  altogether.8  They  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  soon  opened  again,  if  they  were  ever  closed ; 
for  Nero  commanded  that  nothing  should  be  sold  in 
them  but  different  kinds  of  cooked  pulse  or  vegeta- 
bles ;•  and  an  edict  to  the  same  effect  was  also 
published  by  Vespasian.10 

All  persons  who  kept  inns,  or  houses  of  public 
entertainment  of  any  kind,  were  held  in  low  estima 
tion,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.11  Thej 
appear  to  have  fully  deserved  the  bad  reputation 
which  they  possessed  ;  for  they  were  accustomed 
to  cheat  their  customers  by  false  weights  and  mea» 
ures,  and  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  whenc* 
Horace  calls  them  perfidos"  and  malignos.1* 

CAUSiE  PROBA'TIO.    (Vid.  Ci vitas.) 

CAUSIA  (icavoia),  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim,  wnicn 
was  made  of  felt,  and  worn  by  the  Macedonia* 


1.  (Cic,  Pro  Mil.,  24.)— 2.  (v.,  70.)— 3.  (Sat.,  II ,  iv.,  63.)- 
4.  (Gell's  Pompeiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  10.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  34.)— « 
(Liv.,  xxri.,  2.— Cic,  Phil.,  xiii.,  11— Pro  Sext.,  9.)— 7.  (Suet , 
Tib.,  34.)— 8.  (Dion  Cass.,  lx.,  6.)— 9.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  16.— Dion 
Cass.,  lxii.,  14.)— 10.  (Dion  Cass.,  lxvi.,  10.)— 11.  (Theophr., 
Char.,  6.— Plat.,  Legg.,  xi.,  p.  918,  919.)— 12.  (Sat.,  1.,  i.,  29.)- 
13.  (Sat.,  I.,  v.,  4.— Zell,  Die  Wirlhshftuser  d.  AJteu.-Stonfc 
m>.  ,.  De  Popinis.— Backer.  Gallus.  i.,  p.  227-236.1 


CAUTIO. 


CEDRUS. 


angs.1  Its  fonn  is  seen  m  the  annexed  figures, 
which  are  taken  from  a  fictile  vase,  and  irom  a 


u  sdal  of  Alexander  [.  of  Macedon.  The  Romans 
adopted  it  Irom  the  Macedonians,3  and  more  espe- 
cially the  Emperor  Caracalla,  who  used  to  imitate 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  costume.' 

CAU'TIO,  CAVE'RE.  These  words  are  of  fre 
quent  occurrence  in  the  Roman  classical  writers 
and  jurists,  and  have  a  great  variety  of  significa- 
tions, according  to  the  matter  to  which  they  refer. 
Their  general  signification  is  that  of  security  given 
by  one  person  to  another,  or  security  which  one 
person  obtains  by  the  advice  or  assistance  of  an- 
other. The  general  term  (cautio)  is  distributed  into 
its  species  according  to  the  particular  kind  of  the 
secdrity,  which  may  be  by  satisdatio,  by  a  fidejus- 
sio,  and  in  various  other  ways.  The  general  sense 
of  the  word  cautio  is  accordingly  modified  by  its 
adjuncts,  as  cautio  fidejussoria,  pigneraticia,  or  hy- 
pothecaria,  and  so  on.  Cautio  is  used  to  express 
both  the  security  which  a  magistratus  or  a  judex 
may  require  one  party  to  give  to  another,  which  ap- 
plies to  cases  where  there  is  a  matter  in  dispute  of 
which  a  court  has  already  cognizance ;  and  also  the 
security  which  i3  a  matter  of  contract  between  par- 
ties not  in  litigation.  Thf  words  cautio  and  cavere 
are  more  particularly  used  in  the  latter  sense. 

If  a  thing  is  made  a  security  from  one  person  to 
another,  the  cautio  becomes  a  matter  of  pignus  or 
of  hypotheca  ;  if  the  cautio  is  the  engagement  of  a 
surety  on  behalf  of  a  principal,  it  is  a  cautio  fidejus- 
soria * 

The  cautio  was  most  frequently  a  writing,  which 
expressed  the  object  of  the  parties  to  it ;  accord- 
ingly, the  word  cautio  came  to  signify  both  the  in- 
strument (chirographum  or  instrumctilum)  and  the 
object  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  instrument 
to  secure.'  Cicero*  uses  the  expression  cautio 
-.kirographi  met.  The  phrase  cavere  aliquid  alicui 
expressed  the  fact  of  one  person  giving  security  to 
another  as  to  some  particular  thing  or  act.7 

Ulpian'  divides  the  praetoriae  stipulationes  into 
three  species,  judiciales,  cautionales,  communes  ; 
and  he  defines  the  cautionales  to  be  those  which 
are  equivalent  to  an  action,  and  are  a  good  ground 
for  a  new  action,  as  the  stipulationes  de  legatis, 
lutela,  ratam  rem  habere,  and  damnum  infectum. 
Cautiones  then,  which  were  a  branch  of  stipula- 
tiones, were  such  contracts  as  would  be  ground  of 
actions.  The  following  examples  will  explain  the 
passive  of  Ulpian. 

In  many  case3  a  heres  could  not  safely  pay  lega- 
cies, unless  the  legatee  gave  security  (cautio)  to  re- 
ftind  in  case  the  will  undeT  which  he  claimed  should 
turn  out  to  be  had.'  The  Cautio  Muciana  was  the 
engagement  by  which  the  heres  bound  himself  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  testator's  will,  or  to  give 
ap  tfee  inheritance.  The  heres  was  also,  in  some 
eases,  bound  to  give  security  for  the  payment  of 


1.  (Val  Max.,  t.,  1,  4.— Paul.,  ap.  Euatath.  ad  D..  n.,  121.)— 
I  (Plant.,  Mil.  Olor.,  IV.,  42.— Pen.,  I.,  HL,  75.— Ar.tip. 
Then,  in  Bninckn  Analect.,  ii.,  111. J— 3.  (Horudian,  IV.,  mi., 
S.)— 4.  (Dig.  37,  tit.  8,  «.  I,  t  »•)—*•  (Ui«f  47,  tit  S,  a.  27.)— «. 
(Bp.  ml  Fi>m.,  til,  18.)— 7.  (Dir.  29,  tit.  2,  ..  97.)— S.  (Dir.  4fl, 
lit  5  •    )  (Did.  5,  tit.  3,  ».  (V.) 


'egacies,  or  the  legatee  was  entitled  to  the  bono 
rum  Possessio.  Tutores  and  curatores  were  re- 
quired to  give  security  (satisdare)  for  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  property  intrusted  to  them,  un- 
less the  tutor  was  appointed  by  testament,  or  unless 
the  curator  was  a  curator  legitimus.'  A  procura- 
tor who  sued  in  the  name  of  an  absent  party  might 
be  required  to  give  security  that  the  absent  part} 
would  consent  to  be  concluded  by  the  act  of  hii 
procurator;'  this  security  was  a  species  satisda- 
tionis,  included  under  the  genus  cautio.'  In  the 
case  of  damnum  infectum,  the  owner  of  the  land  or 
property  threatened  with  the  mischief  might  call  for 
security  on  the  person  threatening  the  mischief.* 

If  a  vendor  sold  a  thing,  it  was  usual  for  him  to 
declare  that  he  had  a  good  title  to  it,  and  that,  if  any 
person  recovered  it  from  the  purchaser  by  a  better 
title,  he  would  make  it  good  to  the  purchaser  ;  and 
in  some  cases  the  cautio  was  for  double  the  value 
of  the  thing.5    This  was,  in  fact,  a  warranty. 

The  word  cautio  was  also  applied  to  the  release 
which  a  debtor  obtained  from  his  creditor  on  satis- 
fying his  demand  :  in  this  sense  cautio  is  equiva 
lent  to  a  modern  receipt ;  it  is  the  debtor's  security 
against  the  same  demand  being  made  a  second 
time.'  Thus  cavere  ab  aliquo  signifies  to  obtain 
this  kind  ol  security.  A  person  to  whom  the  usus 
fructus  of  a  thing  was  given  might  be  required  to 
give  security  that  he  would  enjoy  and  use  it  prop- 
erly, and  not  waste  it.7 

Cavere  is  also  applied  to  express  the  professional 
advice  and  assistance  of  a  lawyer  to  his  client  for 
his  conduct  in  any  legal  matter.' 

The  word  cavere  and  its  derivatives  are  also 
used  to  express  the  provisions  of  a  law  by  which 
anything  is  forbidden  or  ordered,  as  in  the  phrase 
"  Cautum  est  lege, principahbus  ccmshlutwnibus"  &c. 
It  is  also  used  to  express  the  words  in  a  will  by 
which  a  testator  declares  his  wish  that  ceitau. 
things  should  be  done  after  his  death.  The  prep- 
aration of  the  instruments  of  cautio  was,  of  course, 
the  business  of  a  lawyer. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  farther  the  spe- 
cies of  cautio,  as  they  belong  to  their  several  heads 
in  the  law. 

CE'ADAS  or  CAI'ADAS  {xeudac  or  xaiu^ac )  was 
a  deep  cavern  or  chasm,  like  the  fiupadpnv  at  Athens, 
into  which  the  Spartans  were  accustomed  to  thrust 
persons  condemned  to  death.9 

♦CEDLE'PYKIS  (/cefiAWptf),  a  species  of  bird, 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes.  It  is  probably,  accord- 
ing to  Adams,  the  Red-pole,  or  Fnngtlla  Linaria, 
L.»* 

CEDIT  DIES.    (Vid.  Leoatum.) 

*CEDRUS  (Ktdpoc  and  xedpic),  the  Cedar,  as  we 
commonly  translate  it.  According  to  the  best  bo- 
tanical writers,  however,  the  ni&poc  of  the  Greek* 
and  Ccdrus  of  the  Romans  was  a  species  of  Juni- 
per. The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  seems  to  have  been 
but  little  known  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
Theophrastus,  according  to  Martyn,  appears  to 
speak  of  it  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of 
his  History  of  Plants,  where  he  says  that  the  ce- 
dars grow  to  a  great  size  in  Syria,  so  large,  in  fact, 
that  three  men  cannot  encompass  them.  These 
large  Syrian  trees  are  probably  the  Cedars  of  Leb- 
anon, which  Martyn  believes  Theophrastus  had 
only  heard  of,  and  which  he  took  to  be  the  sime 
with  the  Lycian  cedars,  only  larger  ;  for  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  third  book,  where  he  fe- 


I.  (CJama,  i.,  199.)— 2.  (Id.,  iv.,  99.)— 3.  (Dig.  41),  ti  f  t.  S, 
13,  18,  Ac.) — 4.  (Cic,  Tup.,  4.— Gaiua,  it.,  31.—  Dig.  4S,  lit.  8, 
«.  5.)— 5.  (Dm.  21,  tit.  2,  a.  BO.)— fl.  (Cic,  Dnit  ,  ».— Dig.  40, 
lit.  3,  ■.  69,  94.)— 7.  (Dir.  7,  til.  9.)— 8.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fnm.,  lii, 
1  ;  til,  6.— Pro  Munrna,  c.  10.)— 9.  (ThiiryU..  i.,  134.— Sliih  . 
mi.,  p.  367. — Pain.,  it.,  18, M- — Suidaa,  a.  t.  Brf/-.",  ■•.  K  .i...  >v. 
KtdAac   -  I"    Ariatoph  ,  Av-e,  301. — Adnma.  Append.,  ■  il1 
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serines  he  Cedar  particularly,  he  says  the  leaves 
are  like  those  of  Juniper,  but  more  prickly ;  and 
adds  that  the  berries  are  much  alike.  The  cedar 
described  by  Theophrastus,  therefore,  cannot,  as 
Martyn  thinks,  be  that  of  Lebanon,  which  bears 
cones,  and  not  berries.  He  takes  it  rather  for  a 
sort  of  Juniper,  called  Juniperus  major  bacca  ru/es- 
cente  by  Bauhin,  Oxycedrus  by  Parkinson,  and  Ox- 
ycedrus  Phaenicea  by  Gerard  1  Dioscorides3  de- 
scribes two  species,  of  which  the  first,  or  large 
Cedar,  is  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  Juniperus  Phm- 
nicea,  and  the  smaller  to  the  Juniperus  communis. 
Stackhouse,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  the  common 
KeSpoc  of  Theophrastus  to  the  Juniperus  Oxycedrus, 
and  the  nedpic  to  the  Juniperus  Sabina,  or  Savin. 
The  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  so  celebrated  in  Scripture, 
is  a  Pine,  and  is  hence  named  Pinus  Cedrus  by 
modern  botanists.  The  icedpis  of  the  medical  au- 
thors is,  according  to  Adams,  the  resin  of  the  Ju- 
niper.   Nicander  calls  it  Kedpoio  anevdic.3 

♦CELASTRUM  (Kr/haorpov),  a  species  of  plant, 
about  which  the  botanical  writers  are  much  divided 
in  opinion.  Sprengel  marks  it,  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  R.  H.  H.,  as  the  Ligustrum  vulgare,  or  Privet, 
and  in  the  second  as  the  Ilex  Aquifokum,  or  Holly. 
Stackhouse  calls  it  the  Celastrus.  Clusius  and 
Bauhin  are  in  favour  of  the  Khamnus  alaternus,  or 
ever-green  Privet,  an  opinion  which  Billerbeck  also 
espouses,  and  which  probably  is  the  true  one.* 

CECRYPH'ALOS  {iienpv<t>a\oc).    (Vid.  Calan- 

TICA.) 

CE'LERES,  according  to  Livy,s  were  three  hun- 
dred Roman  knights  whom  Romulus  established  as 
a  body-guard  ,  their  functions  are  expressly  stated 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.6  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  ccleres,  or  "  horsemen"  (like 
the  Greek  Kilnrtc),1  were  the  patricians  or  burghers 
of  Rome,  the  number  300  referring  to  the  number 
of  the  patrician  houses ;  "  for,"  as  Niebuhr  re- 
marks,8 "  since  the  tribunate  of  the  celeres  is  said 
to  have  been  a  magistracy  and  a  priestly  office,  it  is 
palpably  absurd  to  regard  it  as  the  captaincy  of  a 
body-guard.  If  the  kings  had  any  such  body-guard, 
it  must  assuredly  have  been  formed  out  of  the  nu- 
merous clients  residing  on  their  demesnes."  We 
know  that  the  patrician  tribes  were  identical  with 
the  six  equestrian  centuries  founded  by  L.  Tarquin- 
ius,'  and  that  they  were  incorporated  as  such  in 
the  centuries.10  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  these 
horsemen,  as  a  class,  were  the  patricians  in  general, 
60  called  because  they  could  keep  horses  or  fought 
on  horseback,  and  thus  the  name  is  identical  with 
the  later  Latin  term  eauites,  and  with  the  Greek 
Iniriji,  Imrodafioi,  iiznofioTai.11 

CELLA.  In  its  primary  sense  cella  means  a 
storeroom  of  any  kind  :  "  Ubi  quid  conditum  esse 
valebant,  a  celando  cellam  appellarunt.'1''13  Of  these 
there  were  various  descriptions,  which  took  their 
distinguishing  denominations  from  the  articles  they 
contained  ;  and  among  these  the  most  important 
were :  1.  Penuaria  or  penaria,  "  ubi  penus"13  where 
all  the  stores  requisite  for  the  daily  use  and  con- 
sumption of  the  household  were  kept  hence  it  is 
called  by  Plautus  promptuaria.1*  2.  Olearia,  a  re- 
pository for  oil,  for  the  peculiar  properties  of  which 
consult  Vitruvius,1*  Cato,17  Palladius,"  and  Colu- 
mella."   3.  Vinaria,  a  wine-store,  which  was  situ- 

1.  (Martyn,  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,ii.,  443.)— 2.  (i.,  106.)— 3.  (The 

Shrast ,  1.  c. — Celsius,  Hierobot.,  i.,  p.  82. —  Nicand.,  Ther., 
5.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  3,  9  ; 
iii.,  3,  &c. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v — Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica, 
pi  43.)— 5.  (i.,  15.)— 6.  (ii.,  p.  262,  &c.)— 7.  (Vid.  Virg.,  JEn., 
D.,  603.)— 8.  (Hist.  Rom.,  i.,  p.  325.)— 9.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom., 
Up.  391,  Ac.)— 10.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  i.,  p.  427.)— 11.  (Vid. 
Herod.,  v.,  77.)— 12.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  162,  ed.  Miiller.) 
—13.  (Varro,  1.  c.)— 14.  (SuU.,  Octav.,  c.  6.)— 15.  (Amph.,  I., 
L,4.)— 16.  (vi.,«.)— 17  (De  Re  Rust.,  c.  13.)— 18.  (i.,  20.) — 19. 
Ixu.,  50.) 
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ate  at  the  top  of  the  house.1  Our  expression  a 
bring  up  the  wine,  the  Latin  one  is  bring  dom  J 
The  Romans  had  no  such  places  as  wine  cellars,  in 
the  notion  conveyed  by  our  term,  that  is,  unde» 
ground  cells  ;  for  when  the  wine  had  not  sufficient 
body  to  be  kept  in  the  cella  vinaria,  it  was  put  into 
casks  or  pig  skins,  which  were  buried  in  the  ground 
itself.3  For  an  account  of  the  cella  vinaria,  consult 
Pliny,*  Vitruvius,'  and  Columella.* 

The  slave  to  whom  the  charge  of  these  store* 
was  intrusted  was  called  ccllarius,''  or  promus,%  oi 
condus,  "  quia  prom.it  quod  conditum  est,"*  and 
sometimes  promus  -  condus  and  procurator  pent." 
This  answers  to  our  butler  and  housekeeper. 

Any  number  of  small  rooms  clustered  togethei 
like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb11  were  also  termed 
cella ;  hence  the  dormitories  of  slaves  and  menials 
are  called  cella,"  and  cella  familiarica,13  in  distinc- 
tion to  a  bedchamber,  which  was  cubiculum.  Thus 
a  sleeping-room  at  a  public  house  is  also  termed  cel- 
la.1* For  the  same  reason,  the  dens  in  a  brothel  are 
cella.1*  Each  female  occupied  one  to  herself,1*  over 
which  her  name  was  inscribed hence  cella  inscrip- 
ta  means  a  brothel.1*  Cella  ostiarii,19  or  janitoris," 
is  the  porter's  lodge. 

In  the  baths,  the  cella  caldaria,  tepidarta,  and 
frigidaria  were  those  which  contained  respectively 
the  warm,  tepid,  and  cold  bath.    {Vid.  Baths.) 

The  interior  of  a  temple,  that  is,  the  part  inclu- 
ded within  the  outside  shell,  ojikoc  (see  the  lower 
woodcut  in  Ant^j),  was  also  called  cella.  There 
was  sometimes  more  than  one  cella  within  the  same 
peristyle  or  under  the  same  roof;  in  which  case 
they  were  either  turned  back  to  back,  as  in  the 
Temple  of  Rome  and  Venus,  built  by  Hadrian  on 
the  Via  Sacra,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visi- 
ble, or  parallel  to  each  other,  as  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  in  the  Capitol.  In  such 
instances,  each  cell  took  the  name  of  the  deity 
whose  statue  it  contained,  as  Cella  Jovis,  Cella  Ju 
nonis,  Cella  Minervae.    (Vid.  Capitolism.) 

CELLA'RIUS.    ( Vid.  Cella.) 

*CENCHR1N  (Keyxpk)i  a  species  of  Hawk,  an- 
swering to  the  modern  Kestrel,  or  Falco  tiniiunculus. 
(Vid.  Hierax.) 

♦CENCHROS  (neyxpoc),  I.  A  species  of  Grain, 
the  same,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  with 
Panicum  miliaceum,  or  Millet.31  —  II.  Called  also 
Cenchri'nes  (Keyxpivnc,),  a  species  of  Serpent,  which 
some  confound  with  the  aKovriac,  but  which  Gesner 
regards  as  a  different  kind.  "  It  is  more  probable, 
however,"  says  Adams,  "  that  both  were  mere  va- 
rieties of  the  Coluber  berus,  or  Viper.  I  may  men- 
tion here,  moreover,  that  the  C.  berus  and  the  C. 
prester  are  the  only  venomous  serpents  which  we 
have  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  many  naturalists 
hold  them  to  be  varieties  of  the  same  species."33 

CENOTA'PHIUM.  A  cenotaph  (kbvoc  and  rd- 
<poc)  was  an  empty  or  honorary  tomb,  erected  as  a 
memorial  of  a  person  whose  body  was  buried  else- 
where, or  not  found  for  burial  at  all. 

Thus  Virgil  speaks  of  a  "  tumulus  inanis"  in 
honour  of  Hector,  "  Manesque  vocabat 

Hectoreum  ad  tumulum,  viridi  quern  cespite  inanem  ; 
Et  geminas,  causam  lacrymis,  sacraveral  aras."*3 

1.  (Compare  Plin.,  Epist.,  h.,  17,  with  Hor.,  Carrn.,  DX,  xxviii , 
7.) — 2.  (Hor.  ad  Ampfioram,  Cami.,  III.,  xxi.,  7:  "Descends, 
Comno  jubente.")— 3.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xiv.,27.) — 4.  'I.e.)— 5.  (i., 
4,  p.  25,  ed.  Bipont.— Id.,  vi.,  9,  p.  179.)— 6.  (C-i  urn.,  i.,  6.)— 7. 
(Plaut.,  Capt.,  IV.,  ii.,  115.— Senec,  Ep.,  122  )— S.  (Colon  . 
xii.,  3.) — 9.  (Compare  Horat.,  Carm.,  I.,  ix.,  7 ;  III.,  xxi.,  8.)— 
10.  (Plaut.,  Pseud.,  II.,  ii.,  14.)— 11.  (Virg.,  Goorg.,  iv.,164)— 
12.  (Cic,  Phil.,  ii.,  27.— Columella,  i.,  6.)— 13.  (Vitruv.,  vi.,  10, 
p.  182.)— 14.  (Petron.,  c.  55  )— 15.  (Petr-m.,  c.  8.— Juv.,  Sat., 
vi.,  128.)—16.  (Ibid.,  122.)— 17.  (Seneca,  Contro*  ,  i.,  2.)— 18 
(Mart.,  xi.,  45, 1.)— 19.  (Vitruv.,  vi.,  10.— Petron.,  c.  29.)— 20 
(Suet.,  Vitell.,  c.  16.)— 21.  (Theophrast.,  viii.,  9.— Dioscoi.,  ii. 
119.)—22.  (Adams,  Append  s.  v.)— 23.  (JEn.,  iii.,  303.- Cora 
pare  Thucyd.,  ii.,  34.) 
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uenctaphia  were  considered  as  rehgiosa,  rind 
,ierefore  divini  juris,  till  a  rescript  of  the  emperors 
Antoninus  and  Verus,  the  divi  fratres,  pronounced 
ihem  not  to  be  so.1 

CENSO'RES,  two  magistrates  of  high  rank  in 
Jie  Roman  Rspublic.  They  were  first  created  13  C. 
442,  and  were  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  constitu- 
tion then  established.  They  were  elected  by  the 
turiae  and  confirmed  by  the  centuries  ;  and  thus 
were  not;  merely  elected  froia,  but  also  by  the  pa- 
•.ricians.  At  first  they  held  their  office  for  five 
Tears;  but  Matnercus  2Emiliu3,  the  dictator,  passed 
a  law  in  B.C.  433,  by  which  the  duration  of  the 
office  was  limi.ed  to  18  months,  the  election  still 
taking  place,  as.  before,  at  intervals  of  five  years,  so 
that  the  office  vas  vacant  for  three  years  and  a  half 
at  a  time.  The  censors  were  always  patricians  of 
consular  rank  till  B.C.  350,  when  a  plebeian,  C. 
Marcius  Rutilius,  who  had  also  been  the  first  plebe- 
ian dictator,  was  elected  to  the  office.  Subsequently, 
the  censors  might  be,  both  of  them,  plebeians,  and 
even  persons  who  had  not  filled  the  consulship  or 
preetorship  might  he  elected  to  this  magistracy  ;  but 
this  was  very  uncommon,'  and  was  put  a  stop  to 
after  the  second  Punic  war.  The  censorship  was 
merged  in  the  imperial  rank.  The  duties  of  the 
censors  were,  at  the  first,  to  register  the  citizens 
according  to  their  orders,  to  take  account  of  the 
property  and  revenues  of  the  state  and  of  the  public 
works,  and  to  keep  the  land-tax  rolls.  In  fact,  they 
constituted  an  exchequer-chamber  and  a  board  of 
works.'  It  was  the  discretionary  power  with  which 
they  were  invested  that  gave  them  their  high  dig- 
nity and  influence  As  they  drew  up  the  lists  of 
Roman  citizens,  according  to  their  distribution  as 
senators,  equites,  members  of  tribes,  and  aerarians, 
and  as  their  lists  were  the  sole  evidence  of  a  man's 
position  in  the  state,  it  of  course  rested  with  them 
to  decide  all  questions  relative  to  a  man's  political 
rank.  And  thus  we  find  that,  in  effect,  they  could, 
if  they  saw  just  cause,  strike  a  senator  off  the  list, 
deprive  an  eques  of  his  horse,  or  degrade  a  citizen 
to  the  rank  of  the  aerarians.  The  offences  which 
rendered  a  man  liable  to  these  degradations  were, 
ill  treatment  of  his  family,  extravagance,  following 
a  degrading  profession,  or  not  properly  attending  to 
his  own,  or  having  incurred  a  judicium  turpe*  The 
power  of  the  censors  even  extended  to  a  man's 
property.  P>ery  citizen  was  obliged  to  give  in  to 
the  censors  a  minute  and  detailed  account  of  his 
property,  which  was  taken  down  in  writing  by  the 
notaries,  so  that,  as  Niebuhr  says,  there  must  have 
been  an  enormous  quantity  of  such  documents  and 
reports  in  the  register-office.'  But  the  censors  had 
unlimited  power  in  estimating  the  value  or  fixing 
the  taxable  capital :  thus  cases  are  known  in  which 
they  rated  the  taxable  value  of  some  articles  of 
property,  as  high-priced  slaves,  at  ten  times  the 
purchase- money.'  And  they  not  only  did  that,  but 
even  fixed  the  rate  to  be  levied  upon  it.  The  cen- 
sors also  managed  the  fanning  of  the  vcctigalia  or 
standing  revenues,  including  the  state  monopoly  on 
salt,  the  price  of  which  was  fixed  by  them.7  They 
also  agreed  with  contractors  for  the  necessary  re- 
pairs of  the  public  buildings  and  roads.  The  care 
of  the  temples,  &.C.,  devolved  on  the  praetor  urbanus 
wher.  there  was  no  censor;  but  there  does  not  ap- 
pear .o  be  any  reason  for  concluding,  with  Niebuhr,' 
;hat  the  offices  of  praetor  and  censor  were  ever 
combined.  The  censor  had  all  the  ensigns  of  con- 
sular dignity  except  the  lictors,  and  wore  a  robe 
entirely  scarlet.'    If  a  censor  died  in  office,  he  was 

1.  (Heinccc.,  Am.  Rom.,  n.,  l.y— 2.  (Niebuhr,  lint.  Rom., 
■I  ,  p.  345.)—3.  (Niebuhr,  Hut.  Rom.,  n.,  p.  395.)— A.  (Cic, 
Pro  Cluent.,  12.— Conn,  it.,  ,  182.)— 5.  (Hirt.  Rom.,  HL.  p. 
J50.)-«  (Liv.,  nit,  44.)— 7.  ;Li».,  Mix.,  37.)— 8.  <  If  ■at. 
Rom  ,  ii'.   p  35fi  t— 9   (|\.lvhiu«.  n.,  53.) 


not  replaced,  and  his  colleague  resigned.1  A  cec 
sor's  funeral  was  always  very  magnificent.'  (Ft)' 
farther  details  with  regard  to  the  censors,  see  Nie- 
buhr, Hist.  Rom.,  ii.,  p.  324,  &c,  and  Arnold,  lint 
Rom.,  i.,  p.  346,  <kc.) 

CENSUS,  or  register  of  persons  and  property, 
constituted  a  man's  actual  claim  to  the  rights  oi 
citizenship  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome. 

I.  The  Census  at  Athens  seems  to  date  from  the 
constitution  of  Solon.  This  legislator  made  four 
classes  {Tipfjp.aTa,  riln).  1-  Penlacosiomcdimni,  or 
those  who  received  500  measures,  dry  or  liquid, 
from  their  lands.  2.  Knights,  who  had  an  income 
of  300  measures.  3.  Zeugitce,  whose  income  was 
150  measures.  4.  Thetes,  or  capite  censi.  The 
word  riun^a,  as  used  in  the  orators,  means  the  val- 
uation of  the  property;  i.  e.,  not  the  capital  itself, 
but  the  taxable  capital.'  Now  if  the  valuation  of 
the  income  was  that  given  in  the  distribution  of  the 
classes  just  mentioned,  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  ;\t 
the  valuation  of  the  capital  implied.  Solon  reckon 
ed  the  dry  measure,  or  medimnus,  at  a  drachma .* 
Now  it  is  probable  that  the  income  was  reckoned 
at  a  twelfth  part  of  the  value  of  the  land,  on  the 
same  principle  which  originated  the  unciarium  fm- 
nus,  or  8J  per  cent  at  Rome  ;'  if  so,  the  landed  prop- 
erty of  a  pe?itacostomedimnus  was  reckoned  at  a  tal- 
ent, or  12x500=6000  drachmas;  that  of  a  knigh: 
at  12x300=3600  dr  ;  and  that  of  a  zeugilcs  at  12  X 
150=1800  drachmas.  In  the  first  class  the  whole 
estate  was  considered  as  taxable  capital ;  but  in 
the  second  only  f  ths,  or  3000  drachmas  ;  and  in  the 
third,  fths,  or  1000  drachmas  ;  to  which  Pollux  al- 
ludes when  he  says,  in  his  b'lundering  way,  that  the 
first  class  expended  one  talent  on  the  public  ac- 
count; the  second,  30  minas  ;  the  third,  10  minas; 
and  the  thetes,  nothing.  In  order  to  settle  in  what 
class  a  man  should  be  entered  on  the  register  («Tro- 
yj)a<pfj),  he  returned  a  valuation  of  his  property,  sub- 
ject, perhaps,  to  the  check  of  a  counter-valuation 
{vnoTtunaic)  The  valuation  was  made  very  fre- 
quently ;  in  some  states,  every  year  ,  in  others,  ev- 
ery two  or  four  years.6  The  censors,  who  kept  the 
register  at  Athens,  were  probably  at  first  the  nau- 
crari,  but  afterward  the  demarchs  performed  the  of- 
fice of  censor.  Although  this  institution  of  Solon's 
seems  particularly  calculated  for  the  imposition  ol 
the  property-tax  (eia^opu),  Thucydides,'  speaking 
of  the  year  428  B.C.,  says  that  it  was  then  that  the 
Athenians  first  raised  a  property-tax  of  200  talents. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  amount  of  the  tax  con- 
stituted its  singularity  ;  for  certainly  property-taxes 
were  common  not  only  in  Athens,  hut  in  the  rest  ol 
Greece,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,9  and  Anti- 
pho  expressly  says  that  he  contributed  to  many  of 
them.'  In  the  arcbonship  of  Nausinicus  (Olym 
100,  3 ;  B.C.  378)  a  new  valuation  of  property  took 
place,  and  classes  (avfiuopiat)  were  introduced  ex- 
pressly for  the  property-taxes  The  nature  of  these 
classes,  our  knowledge  of  which  principally  depends 
on  a  note  of  Ulpian,1'  is  involved  in  considerable  ob- 
scurity.11 Thus  much,  however,  may  be  stated, 
that  they  consisted  of  1200  individuals,  120  from 
each  of  the  ten  tribes,  who,  by  way  of  a  sort  of  lit- 
urgy, advanced  the  money  for  others  liable  to  live 
tax,  and  got  it  from  them  by  the  ordinary  legal  pro- 
cesses. In  a  similar  manner  chisses  were  subse- 
quently formed  for  the  discharge  of  another  and 
more  serious  liturgy,  the  trierarehy  ;  and  the  strat- 
egi,  who  nominated  the  trierarchs,  had  also  to  form 

I.  (Mr.,  xiiv.,  43.)— 2.  (Tncit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  15  )— 3.  (Dfickh, 
Pub.  Econ.  of  Alhnm,  n.,  p.  270.) — 4.  (Pint.,  Sol.,  23.)— 5.  (Nie- 
buhr, Hut.  Rum.,  iii.,  p.  98.) — 0.  (Arinlot.,  Pol.,  t.,  8.)— 7.  (in  , 
I  19.)— 8.  (Thury.l.,  i.,  141.)— 0.  (Tetrnl.,  i.,  /?.  12.—  Vid.  Titt- 
'  nmnn,  Dnmtcll.  cl.  Cnnch.  SlrmUvrrf.,  p.  41.) — 10.  (ad  Do- 
rnnoth.,  Olynih.,  ii.,  p.  33,  E.) — II.  {Vid.  thn  ditrnuion  it 
|  Borkh'i  Public  Economy  of  Alh'-n..  ii..  p.  2*5-31'?  ) 
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cne  symmonae  for  the  property  taxes.1  V  hat  we 
have  here  said  of  the  census  at  Athens  renders  it 
unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  similar  registrations  in 
other  states  of  Greece.  When  the  constitution  es- 
sentially depended  on  this  distribution  according  to 
property,  it  was  called  a  timocracy,  or  aristocracy 
of  property  (jifwupaTia,  anb  Ttjj.7jfj.uTuv  no/liTsta). 

II.  The  Census  at  Rome  took  place  every  rive 
years,  and  was  attended  by  a  general  purification, 
whence  this  period  of  time  got  the  name  of  a  lus- 
trum. The  census  was  pertormed  in  the  Campus, 
where  the  censors  sat  in  their  curule  chairs,  and 
cited  the  people  to  appear  before  them,  and  give  an 
account  of  their  property.  When  the  census  was 
finished,  one  of  the  censors  offered  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  (lustrum  condidd)  of  swine,  sheep,  and  bul- 
locks (hence  called  suovetaurilia),  by  which  the  city 
was  supposed  to  be  purified.  The  census  origina- 
*ed,  like  that  of  Athens,  in  a  distribution  of  the  cit- 
izens into  classes  at  the  comitia  centuriata,  which 
distribution  is  attributed  to  Servius  Tullius.  {Vid. 
Comitium.)  but  this  old  constitution  was  never 
completely  established,  was  very  soon  overthrown, 
and  only  gradually  and  partially  restored.  There 
was  a  considerable  difference  between  the  modes 
of  valuation  at  Rome  and  Athens.  In  the  latter 
city,  as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  property  was  val- 
ued ;  but  the  taxable  capital  seldom  amounted  to 
more  than  a  part  of  it,  being  always  much  smaller 
in  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes.  Whereas  at 
Rome  only  res  mancipi  were  taken  into  the  account, 
estates  in  the  public  domains  not  being  returned  to 
the  censors,8  and  some  sorts  of  property  were  rated 
at  many  times  their  value ;  nor  was  any  favour 
shown  to  the  poorer  classes  when  their  property, 
however  small,  came  within  the  limits  of  taxation. 
The  numbers  of  persons  included  in  the  censuses 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  comprehend  not  only 
the  Roman  citizens,  but  also  all  the  persons  con- 
nected with  Rome  in  the  relation  of  isopolity  ;  they 
refer,  however,  only  to  those  of  man's  estate,  or 
able  to  bear  arms.3 

♦CENTAUREA  or  -EUM  (nevravpiov  and  -tc), 
the  herb  Centaury,  so  called  from  the  Centaur  Chi- 
ron, who  was  fabled  to  have  been  thereby  cured  of 
a  wound  accidentally  inflicted  by  an  arrow  of  Her- 
cules.4 It  was  also,  from  this  circumstance,  styled 
Chironia  and  Xdpuvog  fiL^a.*  There  are  two  kinds 
of  Centaury,  the  greater  and  the  less,  which  have 
ae  other  similitude  than  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
taste.  The  less  is  also  called  Aipvalov,6  from  its 
loving  moist  grounds.  "  It  grows  wild  in  England," 
says  Martyn,  "in  many  places,  and  is  the  best 
known  The  greater  is  cultivated  in  gardens.'" 
The  Kevravpiov  <teya  is  referred  by  Sprengel  and 
Matthiolus  to  the  Centaurea  Centaurium,  L.,  and  k. 
uiupbv  to  the  Erythrea  Centaurium,  Pers.  Stack- 
house  makes  the  «.  of  Theophrastus  to  be  the  Cen- 
taurea Centaurium.9  The  less  is  called  in  Greece, 
It  the  present  day,  Qepfi6%opTov.  Sibthorp  found  it 
everywhere  in  Greece  in  the  level  country.9 

*CENTRISCUS  (KevrpicTKog),  a  species  of  fish 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus.  According  to  Wil- 
loughby,  it  was  a  species  of  Gasterosteus,  called  in 
English  Stickleback  or  Barnstackle.10 

*CENTRI'TE  (KevTptTTj),  a  species  of  fish  men- 
tioned by  ^FJian,  and  called  nevrplvn  by  Athenaeus 
and  Oppian.  It  is  the  Squalus  Centnna,  in  Italian 
Pease  porco.  Rondelet  says  it  has  some  resem- 
blance to  a  sow,  and  delights  in  filth." 


1.  (Deiuosth.,  ad  Bueot.,  p.  997,  1.)— 2.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom., 
I.,  p.  446.)— 3.  (Vid.  Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  ii.,  p.  76.) — 4.  (Pliii., 
H.  N.,  xxv.,  6.)— 5.  (Nicand.,  Ther.,  500.)— 6.  (Dioscor..  iii.,  8, 
9.)--7  (ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  iv.,270.)— 8.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
—9  (BiUerbeck,  Flora  Classicc,  p.  52.)— 10.  (Adams,  Append., 
•  v  — 11.  (jElian,  N  A.,  i.,  55  ii  H  —  Adnnu,  Ai>n«iid.,s.  v.) 
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"C  ENTROMYRRH'INE  {KevTpop.vf.pivv),  tut 
Ruscus  Aculeatus,  common  Knee-holly,  or  Butch- 
er's Broom.  The  Greek  name  means  "  prickly  myr 
tie."  Another  appellation  is  Oxymyrsine  (bS-vfivpai- 
v?/),  or  "  sharp-pointed  myrtle."  Dioscorides,  again, 
describes  this  same  plant  under  the  name  of  pvpaivn 
dypia,  or  "wild  myrtle."  He  says  the  leaves  are 
like  those  of  myrtle,  but  broader,  pointed  like  a  spear 
and  sharp  The  fruit  is  round,  growing  on  the  mid 
die  of  the  leaf,  red  when  ripe,  and  having  a  bonj 
kernel.  Many  stalks  rise  from  the  same  root,  a 
cubit  high,  bending,  hard  to  break,  and. full  of  leaves 
The  root  is  like  that  of  dog's  grass,  of  a  sour  taste, 
and  bitterish.  "The  Butcher's  Broom  is  so  called," 
observes  Martyn,  "because  our  butchers  make  use 
of  it  to  sweep  their  stalls.  It  grows  in  woods  and 
bushy  places.  In  Italy  they  frequently  make  brooms 
of  it."1 

CENTU'MVIRI.  The  origin,  constitution,  and 
powers  of  the  court  of  centumviri  are  exceedingly 
obseure,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  combine 
and  reconcile  the  various  passages  of  Roman  wri- 
ters, so  as  to  present  a  satisfactory  view  of  this 
subject.  The  essay  of  Hollweg,  Ueber  die  Compen- 
tenz  des  Centumviralgerichts,1  and  the  essay  of  Ti- 
gerstrom,  De  Judicibus  apud  Rurnanos,  contain  all 
the  authorities  on  this  matter ;  hut  tnese  two  es- 
says by  no  means  agree  in  all  their  conclusions. 

The  centumviri  were  judices,  who  resembled  oth- 
er judices  in  this  respect,  that  they  decided  cases 
under  the  authority  of  a  magistratus  ;  but  they  dif- 
fered from  other  judices  in  being  a  definite  body  or 
collegium.  This  collegium  seems  to  have  been  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  each  of  which  sometimes  sat 
by  itself.  The  origin  of  the  court  is  unknown  ;  but 
it  is  certainly  prior  to  the  Lex  ^Ebutia,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  legis  actiones,  except  in  the  matte: 
of  Dai  inum  Infectum,  and  in  the  causa;  centumvi 
rales.3  According  to  Festus,4  three  were  chosen 
out  of  each  tribe,  and,  consequently,  the  whole  num- 
ber out  of  the  35  tribes  would  be  105,  who  in  round 
numbers  were  called  the  hundred  men ;  and  as 
there  were  not  35  tribes  till  241  B.C.,  it  has  been 
sometimes  inferred  that  to  this  time  we  must  assign 
the  origin  of  the  centumviri.  But,  as  it  has  been 
remarked  by  Hollweg,  we  cannot  altogether  rely  on 
the  authority  of  Festus,  and  the  conclusion  so  drawn 
from  his  statement  is  by  no  means  necessary.  If 
the  centumviri  were  chosen  from  the  tribes,  this 
seems  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  court. 

The  proceedings  in  this  court,  in  civil  matters, 
were  per  legis  actionem,  and  by  the  sacramentum. 
The  process  here,  as  in  the  other  judicia  privata, 
consisted  of  two  parts,  in  jure,  or  before  the  praetor, 
and  in  judicio,  or  before  the  centumviri.  The  prae- 
tor, however,  did  not  instruct  the  centumviri  by  the 
formula,  as  in  other  cases,  which  is  farther  explain- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  praetor  presided  in  the  ju- 
dicia centumviralia.6 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  powers  of  the  cen- 
tumviri were  limited  to  Rome,  or,  at  any  rate,  tc 
Italy.  Hollweg  maintains  that  their  powers  were 
also  confined  to  civil  matters ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  this  opinion  with  some  passages,1  from 
which  it  appears  that  crimina  came  under  their 
cognizance.  The  substitution  of  aut  for  ut  in  the 
passage  of  Quintilian,7  even  if  supported  by  good 
MSS.,  as  Hollweg  affirms,  can  hardly  be  defended. 

The  civil  matters  which  came  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  this  court  are  not  completely  ascertained. 


1.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  17.— Martyn,  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  ii. 
413.)— 2.  (Zeitschrift,  dec,  v.,  358.)— 3.  (Gaius,  iv.,  31.— Gell, 
xvi.,  10.)— -4.  (s.  v.  Centumviralia  Judicia.) — 5.  (Plin.,  Epist. 
v.,  21.)— 6.  (Ovid,  Trist.,  ii.,  91.— Phffidr.,  III.,  x..  35,  &  ?  >— 7 
(Inst.,  iv..  1.  57.) 
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Many  ol  theru  (though  we  have  no  reason  for  say- 
ing all  of  them)  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  in  a  well-  j 
known  passage.'  Hollweg  mentions  that  certain 
matters  only  ";ame  u>  der  their  cognizance,  and  that 
other  matteis  were  not  within  their  cognizance ; 
and,  farther,  that  such  matters  as  were  within  their 
cognizance  were  also  within  the  cognizance  of  a 
single  judex.  This  writer  farther  asserts  that  ac- 
tiones in  rem,  or  vindicationes  of  the  old  civil  law 
I  with  the  exception,  however,  of  actiones  praejudici- 
ales  or  status  quaestiones),  could  alone  be  brought  be- 
fore the  centum viri ;  and  that  neither  a  personal  ac- 
tion, one  arising  from  contract  or  delict,  nor  a  status 
quaestio,  is  ever  mentioned  as  a  causa  centumviralis. 
It  was  the  practice  to  set  up  a  spear  in  the  place 
where  the  centumviri  were  sitting,  and,  accordingly, 
the  word  hasta,  or  hasta  centumviralis,  is  sometimes 
used  as  equivalent  to  the  words  judicium  centumvi- 
rale.a  The  spear  was  a  symbol  of  quiritarian  own- 
ership :  for  "  a  man  was  considered  to  have  the 
aest  title  to  that  which  he  took  in  war,  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  spear  is  set  up  in  the  centuinviralia  judicia."3 
Such  was  the  explanation  of  the  Roman  jurists  of 
the  origin  of  an  ancient  custom,  from  which,  it  is  ar- 
gued, it  may  at  least  be  inferred,  that  the  centum- 
viri had  properly  to  decide  matters  relating  to  qui- 
ritarian ownership,  and  questions  connected  there- 
with. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  matters  which 
belonged  to  the  cognizance  of  the  centumviri  might 
also  be  brought  before  a  judex ;  but  it  is  conjec- 
tured by  HoDweg  that  this  was  not  the  case  till 
after  the  passing  of  the  /Ebutia  Lex.  He  consid- 
ers that  the  court  of  the  ceniumviri  was  established 
in  early  times,  for  the  special  purpose  of  deciding 
questions  of  quiritarian  ownership  ;  and  the  impor- 
tance of  such  questions  is  apparent,  when  we  con- 
aider  that  the  Roman  citizens  were  rated  accord- 
ing to  their  quiritarian  property  ;  that  on  their  ra- 
ting depended  their  class  and  century,  and,  conse- 
«ientfy,  their  share  of  power  in  the  public  assem- 
blies. No  private  judex  could  decide  on  a  right 
which  might  thus  indirectly  affect  the  caput  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  but  only  a  tribunal  elected  out  of 
all  the  tribes.  Consistently  with  this  hypothesis, 
we  find  not  only  the  rei  vindicatio  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  centumviri,  but  also  the  hereditalis 
petitio  and  aclio  confessoria.  Hollweg  is  of  opin- 
ion that,  with  the  .Ebutia  Lex,  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  centumviri  commences;  the  legis  ac- 
tiones were  abolished,  and  the  formula  {tid.  Actio) 
was  introduced,  excepting,  however,  as  to  the  causa 
centumviraUi*  The  formula  is  in  its  nature  adapt- 
ed only  to  personal  actions,  but  it  appears  that  it 
was  also  adapted  by  a  legal  device  to  vindicationes; 
and  Hollweg  attributes  this  to  the  .'Ebutia  Lex,  by 
which  he  considers  that  the  twofold  process  was 
introduced  :  1.  per  legis  actionem  apud  centumvi- 
ros ;  2.  per  formulam  or  per  sponsionem  before  a 
judex.  Thus  two  modes  of  procedure  in  the  case 
of  actiones  in  rem  were  established,  and  such  ac- 
tions were  no  longer  exclusively  within  the  juris- 
diction ol  the  centumviri. 

Under  Augustus,  according  to  Hollweg,  the  func- 
tions of  the  centumviri  were  so  far  modified,  that 
the  more  important  vindicationes  were  put  under  the 
Cogn.izar.ee  of  the  centumviri,  and  the  less  impor- 
tant were  determined  per  sponsionem  and  before  a 
judex.  Under  this  emperor  the  court  also  resumed 
ita  former  dignity  and  importance  ' 

The  younger  Pliny,  who  practiced  in  this  court,' 
makes  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  his  letters 


1.  (D»  Oral.,  .,38.)— 2  (Sucl  ,  OottT.,  30. — Qu  mill.,  In«., 

f  ,8,  t>  1  )— 3  (Gama,  iv.,  18.)— 1   (On  v.,  3(1,  31  — Q.  II., 

10)  -4  (PUl  Dt  Cant.  Conupt.  Eluq.,  c.  38.)— 8  (Ep 
■i..  M  > 


The  foregoing  notice  is  founded  ol  Hollu  r  4  s  in 
genious  essay :  his  opinions  on  some  points,  how- 
ever, are  hardly  established  by  authorities.  Those 
who  desire  to  investigate  this  exceedingly  obscure 
matter  may  compare  the  two  essays  cited  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 

CENTU'RIA.    (Vid.  Centurio,  Comitiom.) 

CENTU'RIO,  the  commander  of  a  compan\  of 
infantry,  varying  in  number  with  the  legion.  If 
Festus  may  be  trusted,  the  earlier  form  was  csn.*- 
nmius,  like  decurio,  decurumus.  Quintilian1  tells  mm 
that  the  form  chentuno  was  found  on  ancien*  in- 
scriptions, even  in  his  own  times. 

The  century  was  a  military  division,  correspond- 
ing to  the  civil  one  curia ;  the  cenlurio  of  the  one 
answered  to  the  curio  of  the  other.  From  analogy, 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  century  originally 
consisted  of  thirty  men,  and  Niebuhr  thinks  that 
the  influence  of  this  favoured  number  may  be  traced 
in  the  ancient  array  of  the  Roman  army.  In  later 
times  the  legion  (not  including  the  vctites)  was  com- 
posed of  thirty  maniples  or  sixty  centuries  :J  as  ita 
strength  varied  from  about  three  to  six  thousand, 
the  numbers  of  a  century  would  vary  in  proportion 
from  about  fifty  to  a  hundred. 

Thc  duties  of  the  centurion  were  chietiy  confined 
to  the  regulations  of  his  own  corps,  and  the  care  ol 
the  watch.'  He  had  the  power  of  granting  iacar 
twnes  munerum,  remission  of  service  to  the  private 
soldiers,  for  a  sum  of  money.  The  exactions  on 
this  plea  were  one  cause  of  the  sedition  in  the  army 
of  Blaesus,  mentioned  by  Tacitus.*  The  vitw  was 
the  badge  of  office  with  which  the  centurion  pun- 
ished his  men.5  The  short  tunic,  as  Quintilian* 
seems  to  imply,  was  another  mark  of  distinction : 
he  was  also  known  by  letters  on  the  crest  of  the 
helmet.'  The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas- 
relief  at  Rome,  represents  a  centurio  with  the  vitia 
in  one  of  his  hands. 


The  centurions  were  usually  elected  by  the  mili- 
tary tribunes,"  subject,  probably,  to  the  confirmation 
|  of  the  consul.    There  was  a  time,  according  ta 
I  Polybiua,'  when  desert  was  the  only  path  to  milita- 
ry rank ;  but,  under  the  emperors,  centurionshipa 
were  given  away  almost  entirely  by  interest  or  per- 
|  Bona!  friendship.    The  father  in  Juvenal10  awakes 
his  son  with  Vitcm  pnsce  libeUo,  "  petition  for  i he 
j  rank  of  centurion  ;"  and  Pliny"  tells  us  thai  he  had 
]  made  a  similar  request  for  a  friend  of  Ins  ( wn, 

''  Huic  rfri>  ordinr.i  imiirtrtircrum  ">*  Dio  Cassius,1* 
when  he  makes  Maecenas  advise;  Augustus  to  fill  up 
the  senate,  in  t€w  an'  u/ix'/C  iitaTm-TapxtiauvTuv, 
seems  to  imply  that  some  were  appointed  to  this 

1.  (l.,  4,  20.)— 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  32.)— 3.  (Tacit.,  Ann..  r» 
30.)— 4.  (Ann.,  I.,  17.)— 5.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  Till.,  247  — Plin  ,  II.  N-, 
xiv.,  1.) — B.  (tt..  139.)— 7  (Vcgcl.,  il.,  13.)— 8.  (Lit.,  xUu,  34.] 
—9.  (tv,  34.) — 10.  (Sat.,  ifr..  193.)— II    (Eput.,  ti.,  2S.)-H 
(Coniparn  Vugi-ima,  ii.,  3.)-  13.  (In.,  p.  481.  <■  ) 
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■ank  at  i  'nee,  without  previously  serving  in  a  lower 
capacity. 

Pol}  bins,  in  the  fragments  of  the  6th  book,  has 
left  an  accurate  account  of  the  election  of  centuri- 
ons. "  From  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  legion," 
i.  e.,  hastati,  pi  incipes,  triarii,  "  they  elect  ten  men 
in  order  of  merit  to  command  in  their  own  division. 
After  this,  a  second  election  of  a  like  number  takes 
place,  in  all  sixty,  who  are  called  centurions  (raf/- 
apxott  e->  ordinum  ductores).  The  centurions  of 
the  first  election  usually  command  the  right  of  the 
maniple ;  but  if  either  of  the  two  is  absent,  the 
whole  command  of  the  maniple  devolves  on  the 
other.  All  of  them  elect  their  own  uragi  {optiones), 
and  two  standard-bearers  for  each  maniple.1  He 
who  is  chosen  first  of  all  is  admitted  to  the  councils 
of  the  general  (primipilus). " 

From  the  above  passage  (which  is  abridged  in  the 
translation),  it  appears  that  the  centurion  was  first 
chosen  from  his  own  division.  He  might,  indeed, 
rise  from  commanding  the  left  of  the  maniple  to 
command  the  right,  or  to  a  higher  maniple,  and  so 
on,  from  cohort  to  cohort,  until  the  first  centurion 
of  the  principes  became  primipilus  ;s  but  it  was  only 
extraordinary  service  which  could  raise  him  at  once 
to  the  higher  rank.  Thus  Livy,s  "  Hie  me  imperator 
dignum  judicavit,  cut  primum  has/alum  prioris  centu- 
ries assignaret,"  i.  e.,  "  appointed  me  to  be  first  cen- 
turion {sc.  of  Che  right  century)  in  the  first  maniple 
of  hastati." 

The  optiones,  according  to  Festus,  were  originally 
called  accensi :  they  were  the  lieutenants  of  the 
centurion  (probably  the  same  with  the  succenluriones 
of  Livy) ;  and,  according  to  Vegetius,*  his  deputies 
during  illness  or  absence.  Festus  confirms  the  ac- 
count of  Polybius,  that  the  optiones  were  appointed 
by  their  centurions,  and  says  that  the  name  was 
given  them  "  ex  quo  tempore  quern  velint  permissum 
est  centurionibus  optare." 

The  primipilus  was  the  first  centurion  of  the  first 
maniple  of  the  triarii,  also  called  "princeps  centu- 
rionum,"  primi  pili  centurio.*  He  was  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  eagle,6  and  had  the  right  of  at- 
tending the  councils  of  the  general. 

"  Ul  locupletem  aquilam  tibi  sexagesimus  annus 
Afferat," 

sa>s  Juvenal,  hyperbolically  (for  military  service 
expired  with  the  fiftieth  year),  intimating  that  the 
rewards  were  large  for  those  who  could  wait  for 
promotion.  The  primipih  who  were  honourably 
discharged  were  called  primipilares. 

The  pay  of  the  centurion  was  double  that  of  an 
ordinary  soldier.  In  the  time  of  Polybius,7  the  lat- 
ter was  about  ten  denarii,  or  seven  shillings  and  a 
penny  per  month,  besides  food  and  clothing.  Under 
Domitian  we  find  it  increased  above  tenfold.  Ca- 
ligula cut  down  the  pensions  of  retired  centurions 
to  six  thousand  sesterces,  or  45Z.  17s.  &d.,  probably 
about  one  half.9 

►CEPA.    (Vid.  Cjepa.) 

♦CEPAEA  (Kviraia),  a  species  of  plant,  which 
Stephens  seeks  to  identify  with  the  Water  Purslain, 
but  which  Sprengel  holds  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Sedum  Cepcea,  one  of  the  Houseleek  tribe.  In  this 
latter  opinion  Billerbeck  coincides.  Some,  howev- 
er, have  supposed  the  Cepaea  to  be  the  Anagallis 
aquatica  ( Veronica  anagallis),  or  Water  Speed- 
well.9 The  Cepaea  is  called  Kpofifivov  by  the  mod- 
ern Greeks.10 

♦CEPHALUS  (KefaTioc),  the  Mullet.  Linnaeus 
tnd  several  of  his  successors  have  confounded  all 


1.  {Vid.  Liv.,  vni  ,  8.)— 2.  (Veget.,  ii.,  8.)— 3.  (xlii.,  34.)^. 
(ii.,7.)— 5.  (Liv.  ;,27.)— 6.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  xiv.,  197.)— 7.  (l'nlyh., 
ri.,  37.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Calig\,  44.)— 9.  (Dioncor.,  ili.,  157.— Alston, 
Mat  Med.  —  Adams,  Appeiid..  0  v.)  —  10.  fBilleriieck,  Flora 
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the  European  mullets  under  a  single  specks,  then 
Mugil  Cephalus.  According  to  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  ^eW.tii',  vijaric,  fiv^ivoc,  and  Qepaioc  of 
Athenajus1  must  have  been  merely  varieties  of  it 
Cuvier,  however,  admits  several  species,  placing 
the  M.  Cephalus,  or  common  Mullet,  at  the  head. 
"  The  genus  Mugil,"  observes  Griffith,  "  is  suppo- 
sed to  derive  its  name  from  the  contraction  of  two 
Latin  words  signifying  '  very  agile'  (multum  agilis). 
The  hearing  of  the  common  Mullet  is  very  fine,  as 
has  been  noticed  by  Aristotle.  It  appears  to  be  of 
a  stupid  character,  a  fact  which  was  known  in  tho 
t  ime  of  Pliny,  since  that  author  tells  us  that  there  ia 
something  ludicrous  in  the  disposition  of  the  mul- 
lets, for  if  they  are  afraid  they  conceal  their  heads, 
and  thus  imagine  that  they  are  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  observation  of  their  enemies.  The  an- 
cients had  the  flesh  of  the  Mullet  in  great  request, 
and  the  consumption  of  it  is  still  very  considerable 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  According  to 
Athenaeus,  those  mullets  were  formerly  in  very  high 
esteem  which  were  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sinope  and  Abdera ;  while,  as  Paulus  Jovius  in- 
forms us,  those  were  very  little  prized  which  had 
lived  in  the  salt  marsh  of  Orbitello,  in  Tuscany,  in 
the  lagunes  of  Ferrara  and  Venice,  in  those  of 
Padua  and  Chiozzi,  and  such  as  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Commachio  and  Ravenna.  All 
these  places,  in  fact,  are  marshy,  and  the  streams  by 
which  they  are  watered  are  brackish,  and  commu- 
nicate to  the  fish  which  they  support  the  odour  and 
the  flavour  of  the  mud."a  The  ancients  believed 
the  Mullet  to  be  a  very  salacious  kind  of  fish,  which 
circumstance  may,  perhaps,  have  given  rise  to  the 
custom  alluded  to  by  Juvenal.3 

*CEPHEN  (K7)(j>vv),  the  Drone,  or  male  Bee.  The 
opinion  that  the  male  bee  and  drone  were  identical 
.as  maintained  by  some  of  the  ancient  naturalists 
also,  but  was  not  generally  received.  For  a  full 
exposition  of  the  ancient  opinions  on  this  subject, 
see  Aldrovandus  * 

♦CEP'PHOS  (K£-K<poc),  a  species  of  Bird.  Eras- 
mus and  others  take  it  for  the  Gull  or  Sea-mew ; 
but,  as  Adams  remarks,  Aristotle  distinguishes  be- 
tween it  and  the  Mpoc.  It  may,  however,  as  the 
latter  thinks,  have  been  the  species  of  Gull  called 
Dung-hunter,  or  Larus  parasiticus,  L.  Ray  makes 
it  the  Cataracta  cepphus  * 

♦CERACHA'TES  (KTipaxun/c),  an  agate  of  the 
colour  of  wax  (/enpoe),  mentioned  by  Pliny.  {Vid. 
Achates.) 

♦CERASTES  {KepaoTnc),  the  Horned  Serpent,  so 
called,  according  to  Isidorus,  because  it  has  horns 
on  its  head  like  those  of  a  ram.  Dr.  Harris  thinks 
that  it  was  a  serpent  of  the  viper  kind.  It  is  the 
Shephephcn  of  the  Hebrews.  "  Sprengel,"  remarks 
Adams,  holds  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Haemorrhus, 
referring  both  to  the  Coluber  Cerastes,  L. ;  and, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  effects  produced  by  the 
sting  of  the  Haemorrhus,  and  of  the  Cerastes,  as  de- 
scribed by  Dioscorides,  Aetius,  and  Paulus  ^Egine- 
ta,  I  am  disposed  to  adopt  this  opinion,  although 
unsupported  by  the  other  authorities."    ( Vid.  At 

MORRHUS.)6 

♦CER'ASUS  (icepaaoc),  the  Cherry-tree,  or  Pm 
nus  Cerasus,  L.  According  to  some  authorities, 
it  derived  its  name  from  the  city  of  Cerasas  in 
Pontus,  where  it  grew  very  abundantly  ;7  while 
others  make  the  city  to  have  been  called  after  the 
tree.8    Lucullus,  the  Roman  commander,  is  said 


1.  (vii.,  c.  77,  seqq.)— 2.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  x.,  p.  365.)— & 
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tu  hav«  first  brought  the  Cherry-tree  into  Italy,1 
and  hence  the  terms  cerasus  and  cerasum  (the  lat- 
ter signifying  the  fruit)  were  introduced  into  the 
Roman  tongue.  Servius,  indeed,  says'  that  cher- 
ries were  known  before  this  in  Italy ;  that  they 
were  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  were  called  corna  ; 
and  that,  subsequently,  this  name  was  changed  into 
:orn  i-cerasa.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  expressly 
lenies  that  cherries  were  known  in  Italy  before 
he  time  of  Lucullus.*  In  Greece,  however,  they 
rvere  known  at  a  much  earlier  period,  having  been 
described  by  Theophrastus*  and  the  Siphnian  Di- 
phylus.*  This  latter  writer,  who  is  quoted  by 
Athenaeus,  speaks  of  cherries  as  being  stomachic, 
though  not  very  nutritive.  He  makes  the  very  red 
kind,  and  another  called  the  Milesian,  to  have  been 
the  best,  and  to  have  been  also  good  diuretics. 
Pliny  enumerates  various  species  of  cherries,  such 
as  the  Apronian,  of  a  very  red  colour ;  the  Luta- 
tian,  of  a  very  dark  hue  ;  the  round  or  Caecilian  ; 
and  the  Junian,  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  but  so  ten- 
der that  they  had  to  be  eaten  on  the  spot,  not  bear- 
ing transportation  to  any  distance  from  the  parent 
tree.  The  best  kind  of  all,  however,  were  the  Du- 
racinian,  called  in  Campania  the  Plinian.  The 
Cherry-tree  could  never  he  acclimated  in  Egypt.6 
According  to  modern  travellers,  the  hills  near  the 
site  of  ancient  Cerasus  are  still  covered  with  cher- 
ry-trees, growing  wild.7 

♦CERATIA  (Ktpu-ia),  the  Carob-tree,  or  Cerato- 
nia  siliqua.  "  Horace,"  observes  Adams,  "  speaks 
of  Carob-nuts  as  being  an  inferior  kind  of  food ; 
and  so  also  Juvenal  and  Persius.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  it  was  upon  Carobs,  and  not  upon  Lo- 
custs, that  John  the  Baptist  fed  in  the  wilderness. 
This  point  is  discussed  with  great  learning  by  Olaus 
Celsius,  in  his  Hierobolanicon.  To  me  it  appears 
that  the  generally  received  opinion  is  the  more 
probable  one  in  this  case."8 

•CERAU'NION'  (Ktpavviov),  a  variety  of  Hie 
Truflle,  or  Tuber  Cibarium.* 

♦CERCIS  (-ce/w'f),  according  to  Stackhouse,  the 
'udas-trec,  or  Cercis  siliguastrum.  Schneider,  how- 
ever, rather  inclines  to  the  Aspen-tree,  or  1'upulus 
tremula.1' 

•CERCOPITHE'CUS  (KepKomBrjKoc),  a  species  of 
Monkey,  with  a  long  tail,  from  which  circumstance 
the  Greek  name  has  originated  (/c^p/cof,  "  a  tail," 
and  mdnKoc,  "  a  monkey").11  Pliny  describes  the 
animal  as  having  a  black  head,  a  hairy  covering  re- 
sembling that  of  an  ass,  and  a  cry  different  from 
that  of  other  apes.  Hardouin  refers  it  to  the  Mar- 
mot, but  this  is  very  improbable.  Cuvier"  stales, 
that  among  the  monkeys  in  India  there  are  some 
with  long  tails,  grayish  hair,  and  the  face  black  ;  as, 
for  example,  the  Simia  enlellut  and  the  Simia  fau- 
nut.  None,  however,  are  found,  according  to  him, 
in  this  same  country  with  grayish  hair,  and  the 
whole  head  black."  On  the  other  hand,  Wilkin- 
son14 states  that  Pliny's  description  of  the  Cerco- 
pithecus,  with  a  black  head,  accords  with  one  spe- 
cies of  monl.ey  still  found  in  Ethiopia.  The  Cer- 
copithecus  was  worshipped,  according  to  Juvenal,1' 
in  Thebes,  the  old  Egyptian  capital,  and,  as  Wilkin- 
son stales,  would  seem  to  have  been  embalmed,  not 
only  in  that  city,  but  also  in  other  places  in  Egypt. 
It  was  frequently  represented  as  an  ornament  in 
necklaces,  in  common  with  other  animals,  flow- 
ers, and  fanciful  devices  ;  and  the  neck  of  a  bot- 
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tie  was  sometimes  decorated  with  two  silting  ino» 
keys. 

CEREA'LIA.  This  name  was  given  to  a  festi- 
val celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Ceres,  whose 
wanderings  in  search  of  her  lost  daughter  Pmser 
pine  were  represented  by  women,  clothed  in  white, 
running  about  with  lighted  torches.1  During  its 
continuance,  games  were  celebrated  in  the  Circus 
Maximus,'  the  spectators  of  which  appeared  in 
white  ;3  but  on  any  occasion  of  public  mourning, 
the  games  and  festivals  were  not  celebrated  at  all, 
as  the  matrons  could  not  appear  at  them  except  in 
white.*  The  day  of  the  Cerealia  is  doubtful ; 
some  think  it  was  the  ides,  or  13th  of  April ;  others 
the  7th  of  the  same  month.* 

CEREVI'SIA,  CERVI'SIA  (#<H),  ale  or  beer, 
was  almost  or  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancient, 
as  it  is  to  the  modern,  inhabitants  of  Greece  and 
Italy.  But  it  was  used  very  generally  by  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  whose  soil  and  climate  were  less 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  vines  (in  Gallia,  aliisqiu 
provinciis*).  According  to  Herodotus,'  the  Egyp- 
tians commonly  drank  '"barley-wine,"  to  which 
custom  ^-Eschylus  alludes  (£/c  Kpiduv  fiedv  :8  Pelusx 
aci  pocula  zythi').  Diodorus  Siculus10  says  that 
the  Egyptian  beer  was  nearly  equal  to  wine  in 
strength  and  flavour.  The  Iberians,  the  Thracians, 
and  the  people  in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  instead 
of  drinking  their  ale  or  beer  out  of  cups,  placed  it 
before  them  in  a  large  bowl  or  vase  (Kparrjp),  which 
was  sometimes  of  gold  or  silver.  This  being  full 
to  the  brim  with  the  grains  as  well  as  the  ferment 
ed  liquor,  the  guests,  when  they  pledged  one  anoth- 
er, drank  together  out  of  the  same  bowl  by  stooping 
down  to  it ;  although,  when  this  token  of  friendship 
was  not  intended,  they  adopted  the  more  relined 
method  of  sucking  up  the  fluid  through  tubes  of 
cane.11  The  Suevi,  and  other  northern  nations, 
offered  to  their  gods  libations  of  beer,  and  expected 
that  to  drink  it  in  the  presence  of  Odin  would  be 
among  the  delights  of  Valhalla.11  Bpirov,  one  oi 
the  names  for  beer,11  seems  to  be  an  ancient  passive 
participle,  from  the  root  signifying  to  brew. 

*"For  an  account  of  the  ancient  Ales,"  says 
Adams,  "consult  Zosimus  Panopolita,  de  Zy'horum 
nmfectione  (Sahsbech,  1814,  ed.  Gruner).  The  word 
st-flof  is  derived  from  ff'o,  ferceo.  Ale  is  called 
oiiof  KpiOivoc  and  olvoc  (k  Kpiduv  by  Herodotus 
and  Athenaus ;  mvov  by  Aristotle ;  jjpvrov  by 
Theophrastus,  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  &c. ;  <povKac 
by  Symeon  Seth  ;  but  its  first  and  most  ancient 
n;ime  was  &doc  or  QvBiov.  Various  kinds  of  Ale 
are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  :  1.  The  Zyihiis 
lliirdcacevs,  or  Ale  from  barley  ;  of  which  the  nlvov, 
3pvTov,  the  Curmi,  Curma,  Corma,  and  Curmon, 
mentioned  by  Sulpicius  and  Dioscoridae ;  the  Cere- 
etsia,  a  term  of  Celtic  origin,  applied  to  an  ale  used 
by  the  Gauls  (compare  the  Welsh  crw) ;  the  fovnat 
ol  Seth  ;  the  Alfoca  and  Fuca  of  the  Arabs,  noticed 
by  Symeon  Seth,  Rhases,  and  Haly  Abbas,  are  only 
varieties. —  2.  The  Zythm  triticcu*,  or  Ale  from 
wheat.  To  this  belong  the  Caltaor  Ceria  of  Pliny, 
Floras,  and  Orosius,  and  the  Corma  of  Atheneeus  14 
— 3.  The  Zythus  siicceilaneut,  prepared  from  grain  ol 
all  kinds,  oats,  millet,  rice,  panic,  and  spelt ;  also 
from  services  " — 4.  The  Zylhus  Dizyihium,  or  Dou 
bin  Beer,  called  by  Symeon  Seth  Qovnac  avv  hpru 
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nam  (Phucas  eompositus).  This  was  a  stronger  kind 
of  Ale,  the  composition  of  which  is  unknown.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  hops  (humulus  lupulus)  in  the  com- 
position of  tneir  ales.'": 

*CERINTHA  or  -E  (Knpcvdn),  a  plant,  which 
Stackhouse  and  Sprengel  agree  in  identifying  with 
the  Honey-wort,  or  Cerinthe  aspera.  Virgil  speaks 
of  it  as  "  Cerinthce  ignobile  gramen"*  which  Mar- 
tyn  explains  by  saying  that  it  grows  common  in 
Italy.  It  is,  in  fact,  met  everywhere  in  Italy 
and  Sicily.  Philargyrius  says  it  derives  its  name 
from  Cerinthus,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  where  it  grew,  in 
ancient  times,  in  great  plenty ;  the  better  deriva- 
tion, however,  is  that  which  deduces  it  from  Knpiov, 
•'  a  honey-comb,"  because  the  flower  abounds  with 
a  sweet  juice  like  honey.  The  bees  were  very  fond 
of  it.'  It  must  not  be  confounded,  however,  with 
the  K-fjpivdog  or  kpiBdnTi  mentioned  by  Aristotle, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  bees'-bread,  being  com- 
posed of  the  pollen  of  vegetables  kneaded  with 
honey.  Botanical  writers  speak  of  two  kinds  of 
Cerintha,  the  Greater  and  the  Less,  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  rntetyiov  of  Uioscorides.  Sibthorp 
found  this  in  Greece  in  the  cultivated  grounds,  and 
particularly  among  the  vines  in  the  spring,  accord- 
ing in  this  with  the  account  given  by  Dioscondes.* 

CE'RNERE  HEREDITA'TEM.    (  Vid.  Herbs.) 

CERO'MA  (KT/pu/ia)  was  the  oil  mixed  with  wax 
(KTipoe)  with  which  wrestlers  were  anointed.  After 
they  had  been  anointed  with  this  oil,  they  were 
covered  with  dust  or  a  soft  sand  ;  whence  Seneca6 
says,  "  A  ceromatc  nos  haphe  (d(j>r/)  excepit  in  crypta 
Neapnlitana." 

Ceroma  also  signified  the  place  where  wrestlers 
v  are  anointed  (the  elaofhesium6),  and  also,  in  later 
times,  the  place  where  they  wrestled.  This  word 
is  often  used  in  connexion  with  palastra,1  but  we  do 
not  know  in  what  respect  these  places  differed. 
Seneca8  speaks  of  the  ceroma  as  a  place  which  the 
idle  were  accustomed  to  frequent,  in  order  to  see  the 
gymnastic  sports  of  boys  (qui  in  ceromate  spectator 
fuerorum  rixantium  sedet).  Arnobius9  informs  us  that 
the  ceroma  was  under  the  protection  of  Mercury. 

CERTA'MINA.    ( Vid.  Athlete.) 

CERTI,  INCERTI  ACTIO,  is  a  name  which  has 
been  given  by  some  modern  writers,  perhaps  with- 
out good  reason,  to  those  actions  in  which  a  deter- 
minate or  indeterminate  sum,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  mentioned  in  the  formula  (condemuatio  certm  pe- 
tunia vel  incerta1"). 

CERYKEION  (Knpviceiov).    (Vid.  Caduceus.) 

CERU'CHI  (nepovxoi),  the  ropes  which  supported 
the  vard  of  a  ship,  passing  from  it  to  the  top  of  the 


1.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Georg.,  iv.,  63.) — 3.  (Martyn 
id  Virg.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Bffierbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  40.)— 5.  (Ep., 
in.)— 6.  (Vitruv.,  v.,  11.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  2.)— 8.  (De 
\}rev.  Vit ,  12.)— 9.  (Adv.  Gent.,  iii.,  23.)— 10.  (Gaius,  iv.,  49. 
*c  ) 
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mast.  The  woodcut,  p.  62,  shows  h  vessel  with 
two  ceruchi.  In  other  ancient  monuments  we  see 
four,  as  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  one  of 
the  pictures  in  the  MS.  of  Virgil,  which  was  given 
by  Fulvius  Ursinus  to  the  Vatican  library.  (Vid 
Antenna,  Carchesium.) 

*CERVUS,  the  Stag.    (Vid.  Elaphus.) 

♦CERUSSA  (fifivdiov),  White  Lead,  or  Plumh 
sub-carbonas .  The  ancient  GeTUse,  like  the  mod- 
ern, was  prepared  by  exposing  lead  to  the  vapours 
of  vinegar.  The  ancient  process  is  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Theophrastus  "  Lead  is  placed  in 
earthen  vessels  over  sharp  vinegar,  and  after  it  has 
acquired  a  sort  of  rust  of  some  thickness,  which  it 
commonly  does  in  ten  days,  they  open  the  vessels, 
and  scrape  from  it  a  kind  of  mould.  They  then 
place  the  lead  over  the  vinegar  again,  repeating 
again  and  again  the  same  method  of  scraping  it  tiD 
it  is  wholly  dissolved.  What  has  been  scraped  off 
they  then  beat  to  powder  and  boil  for  a  long  time ; 
and  what  at  last  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel is  the  ceruse."  Similar  processes  are  described 
by  Dioscorides  and  Vitruvius.  "  The  substance 
spoken  of  by  Pliny,"  remarks  Dr.  Moore,  "  as  a 
native  ceruse,  found  at  Smyrna  on  the  farm  of 
Theodotus,  appears  to  have  been  that  greenish 
earth  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  as  occurring  in  many 
places,  but  the  best  near  Smyrna  and  called  by  the 
Greeks  deodoTiov,  from  the  name  of  the  person, 
Theodotus,  upon  whose  farm  it  was  first  discovered. 
From  the  fact  that  this  greenish  earth  was  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  ceruse,  we  might  infer  that  the  ceruse  of 
the  ancients  was  not  always  of  a  very  pure  white."' 

♦CE'RYLUS  (nvpv'koc),  a  species  of  Bird ;  the 
same,  according  to  Suidas  and  Tzetzes  *  with  the 
male  King-fisher.  JSlian  and  Moschus,  however, 
as  Adams  remarks,  appear  to  consider  it  a  different 
bird.    Gesner  and  Schneider  are  undecided.4 

CERYX  (KTipvl;).    (Vid.  Caduceus,  Fetialis.) 

*CERYX  (KTipvg),  "A  genus  of  Testacea,  now 
placed,"  remarks  Adams,  "  in  the  Mollusca  by  nat- 
uralists. It  is  the  Murex  of  the  older  authorities. 
The  two  principal  species  are  the  Buccinum  and 
Purpura,  which  Sprengel  refers  to  the  Buccinum 
harpa,  L.,  and  B.  lapillus.  Dr.  Coray  remarks,  that 
the  Greek  writers  often  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  nfjpvl;  and  the  irop<j>vpa,  but  modern  natu- 
ralists distinguish  between  the  Murex  and  the  Pur- 
pura.''''   (Vid.  Murex.)5 

CE'SSIO  BONO'RUM.    (Vid.  Bonorum  Cessio.) 

CE'SSIO  IN  JURE.    (Vid.  In  Jure  Cessio.) 

CESTIUS  PONS.    (Vid.  Bridge,  p.  174.) 

♦OESTRUM  (iceoTpov),  I.  a  species  of  Betony. 
Sprengel,  in  his  R.  H.  H ,  was  inclined  to  make  it 
the  Betonica  officinalis ;  but  in  his  edition  of  Dios- 
corides he  adopts  the  opinion  of  Dalechamp,  who 
proposed  the  Betonica  alopecurus.  Dioscorides  de- 
scribes it  as  growing  in  very  cold  places,  and  Sib- 
thorp accordingly  found  the  B.  alopecurus  growing 
plentifully  on  Parnassus,  one  of  the  coldest  regions 
of  Livadia.6 — II.  (Vid.  Pictura.) 

CESTUS  was  used  in  two  significations  : 

I.  Cestus  signified  the  thongs  or  bands  of  leather 
which  were  tied  round  the  hands  of  boxers  in  order 
to  render  their  blows  more  powerful.  These  band* 
of  leather,  which  were  called  1/j.dvrec,  or  lpavr*t 
nvKTinol,  in  Greek,  were  also  frequently  tied  round 
the  arm  as  high  as  the  elbow,  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  statue  of  a  boxer,  the  original  of  which 
is  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.7 

The  cestus  was  used  by  boxers  from  the  earliest 
■times.    When  Epeius  and  Euryalus.  in  the  IliaA,* 

1.  (De  Lapid.,  101.)— 2.  (Ano.  Mineral.,  69.)--3.  (ad  Ly 
cophr.,  749.) — 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Aristot.,  H.  A 
iv  ,  2  ;  v.,  10. — Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.) — 6.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  1  - 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 7.  (Vid.  Clarac,  Musee  d.  Sou  pt  An« 
et  Mod.,  vol.  iii.,  pi.  327.  n.  2042.)— 8  (xxiii..  fiR4.) 
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OESTUS. 


CETR  K. 


prepare  themseUes  for  boxing,  they  put  on  their 
hands  thongs  made  of  ox-hide  (i/idvrac  evTfiTjrovc 
0<ib{  aypav'/.oio)  ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that 
the  cestus,  in  heroic  times,  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted merely  of  thongs  of  leather,  and  differed  ma- 
terially from  the  frightful  weapons,  loaded  with  lead 
and  iron,  which  were  used  in  later  times.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cestus  were  called  by  the  Greeks  in 
later  times  peiXlxai,  nzeipai  liociai,  ofaipai,  and 
(ivpfti/Ksc :  of  which  trie  puXtxai  gave  the  softest 
blows,  and  the  uvpfinKsr  the  most  severe.  The 
peiAixaL,  which  were  the  most  ancient,  are  described 
by  Pausanias1  as  made  of  raw  ox-hide  cut  into  thin 
pieces,  and  joined  in  an  ancient  manner ;  they  were 
tied  under  the  hollow  or  p*lm  of  the  hand,  leaving 
the  fingers  uncovered.  The  athlela;  in  the  palaes- 
trae at  Olympia  used  the  fieiXixat  in  practising  for 
the  public  games  (Ifiavruv  ruv  paXaxuTtpuv'') ;  but 
in  the  games  themselves  they  used  those  which 
gave  the  severest  blows. 

The  cestus  used  in  later  times  in  the  public 
games  was,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  a  most 
formidable  weapon.  It  was  frequently  covered  with 
knots  and  nails,  and  loaded  with  lead  and  iron  , 
whence  Virgil,'  in  speaking  of  it,  says, 

"  Ingtnlia  stptcm 
Terga  bourn  plumbo  insula  faroque  ngebaiU." 
Statius*  also  speaks  ol  mgranlxa  plumbo  tegmina. 
8uch  weapons,  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  boxer, 
must  have  frequently  occasioned  death.  The  /ivp- 
uriKf.t;  were,  in  fact,  sometimes  called  yviordpoi,  or 
"limb-breakers."  Lucdius*  speaks  of  a  boxer 
whose  head  had  been  so  battered  by  the  fiip/ir/m^ 
as  to  resemble  a  sieve. 

Figures  with  'he  cestus  frequently  occur  in  an- 
cient monuments  They  appear  to  have  been  of 
various  forms,  as  appears  by  the  following  speci- 
mens, taken  Irom  ancient  monuments,  of  which 
Irawings  are  e'vep.  hv  Fahrptti  • 


1  (vm.,  40,  6  S.)— «.  (P»hp.,  ft,  23,  t  S.)— 3.  (.En.,  t.,  401  ) 
-4.  (Thrh.,  vi.,  732.)— S.  (Anth.,  xi.,  78,  rol.  ij.,  p.  341.  r.l 
v.i-  6  (I)e  Column.  Trnj.,  p.  261.) 


11.  Cestus  also  signified  a  band  or  ue  ol  am 
kind  but  the  tenn  was  more  particularly  applied 
to  the  zone  or  girdle  of  Venus,  on  which  was  repre- 
sented everything  that  could  awaken  love.'  When 
Juno  wished  to  win  the  affections  of  Jupiter,  she 
1  borrowed  this  cestus  from  Venus  and  Venus  her- 
self employed  it  to  captivatp  Mars.* 

The  scholiast  on  Statius4  says  that  the  cestus 
was  also  the  name  of  the  marriage-girdle,  whici 
was  given  by  the  newly-married  wife  to  her  hus- 
band ;  whence  unlawful  marriages  were  called  »* 
cesltB.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  an  inscrip- 
tion quoted  by  Piliscus,'  in  which  a  matrona  dedi- 
cates her  cestus  to  Venus 

*CETE  (ki?t7/).  a  plural  term  of  the  neuter  gen 
der,  of  Greek  origin,  and  applied  generally  to  any 
very  large  kind  of  fishes.  Adams,  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  word  «>?rof,  observes  as  follows  :  "This 
term  is  applied  in  a  very  general  sense  to  all  fishes 
of  a  very  large  size,  such  as  the  Whale,  the  Bal- 
ance-fish, the  Dolphin,  the  Porpoise,  the  great  Tun- 
nies, all  sorts  of  Sharks,  and  also  the  CrocodUe,  the 
Hippopotamus,  and  some  others  which  cannot  bo 
satisfactorily  determined.  It  is  deserving  of  remark 
in  this  place,  that,  although  the  ancients  ranked  the 
Ceiacea  with  Fishes,  they  were  aware  that  Whales, 
Seals,  Dolphins,  and  some  others  are  viviparous, 
and  respire  air  like  the  Mammalia.  With  regard 
to  the  T/yt/iuv  rCrv  Kr/TL>v,  which  is  described  in  a 
very  graphic  style  by  Oppian,  the  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  it  was  the  Gasterosteus  ductor,  L. 
or  Pilot-fish."7 

CETR  A  or  C^ETRA  (/catrpeo8),  a  target,  t.  c  , 
a  small  round  shield,  made  of  tlic:  hide  of  a  quadru- 
ped.* It  formed  part  of  the  defensive  armour  ol 
the  Osci."  ( Vid.  Aclis.)  It  was  also  worn  by  the 
people  of  Spain  and  Mauritania."  By  the  latter 
people  it  was  sometimes  made  from  the  skin  of  the 
elephant."  From  these  accounts,  and  from  the  dis- 
tinct assertion  of  Tacitus1*  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Uritons,  we  may  with  confidence  identify  the  cctra 
with  the  target  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  of  which 
many  specimens  of  considerable  antiquity  are  still 
in  existence.  It  is  seen  "  covering  the  left  arms"" 
of  the  two  accompanying  figures,  which  are  copied 
from  a  MS.  of  Prudentius,  probably  written  in  this 
country,  and  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.'* 


It  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  ever  woie 
the  cetra.  But  Livy  compares  it  to  the  pelta  of  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians,  which  was  also  a  small 
light  shield  (cetratos,  quo*  pdtastas  vor.anl1'). 

1.  (Vorru,  De  Re  Rurt.,  i.  8.)— 2.  (II.,  xiv.,  214  — V»!  FUoc 
ri.,  470.)— 3.  (U.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Mart.,*!.,  13;  xiv.,  206,  207.)— 4 
(Then.,  ii.,  283  ;  r.,  63.)— «.  (■.  t.  Ce*tut.)— 7.  (Calm,  Dt 
Alim.  Facull.— Alan,  N.  A.,  ix.,  49  ;  ii  ,  13.— Adami,  Append.. 

|».  r.)— 8.  (lleaycli.)— 9.  (Uid.,  Onif.,  inn.,  12.—  Q.  Cnrtmn.  iii 
4  — V»iro,np.  Nonium.)— 10.  (Viig.,  JEn.,  vii.,  732.) — II.  (Uid. 

I  I   Ii.   Btllitu  in  Virg.,  1.  c  —  CM,  Bell.  Civ.,  U,  39.)—  II 

.  (Sir»h.,  xvii.,  3,  7.)— 13.  (Agric,  30.)- 14   (Virgil.  I  e.)— Ii 

1  (Cod.  Cotton.  Cleop.,  c.  8.)— 16.  (ml.,  36.) 


CHALCIDICUM. 


UH  ALOIS 


•CHALB'ANE  (xa^Savn)  appears  to  have  been 
the  well-known  Gum-resin,  which  exudes  from  the 
Subon  Galbanum.  Pliny,  in  describing  it,  says, 
•'  Quod  maxime  laudant,  cartilaginosum,  purum,  ad 
nmilitudinem  Hammomaci."1  In  the  Edinburgh 
Dispensary  it  is  said  that  "  Galbanum  agrees  in 
viitue  with  gum  Ammoniacum."  Hence  Adams 
concludes  that  the  ancient  Galbanum  was  identical 
with  the  modern.3 

*CHALCANTHUS  (x^avdog),  according  to 
Winy,3  th*?  same  with  the  "  Atramenlum  sulorium" 
of  the  Romans,  so  called  because  used  to  blacken 
leather.  The  account  of  the  Roman  writer  is  as 
follows  :  "  Graci  cognationem  aris  nomine  fecerunt 
el  atramento  sutorio,  appellant  emm  Chalcant.hum. 
Color  est  caruleus  perquam  spectabilt  nitore,  mtrum- 
que  esse  creditor."  From  this  language  of  Pliny 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hardouin  was  correct  in 
making  it  to  be  Copperas,  or  Blue  Vitriol  (chalcan- 
thus,  i.  e.,  flos  aris).  "  Yet,"  continues  Adams, 
"  both  Sprengel,  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides,*  and 
Dr.  Milligan,  in  his  Annotations  on  Celsus,  call  it 
a  natural  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  water. 
The  quotation  from  Pliny  proves  that  it  was  a  vit- 
riol, the  word  vitriol  being,  in  fact,  formed  from 
vitrum.  And,  farther,  Dioscorides'  description  of 
its  formation  agrees  very  well  with  Jameson's  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  copperas.  The  ancients, 
however,  as  Dr.  Hill  states,  were  also  acquainted 
with  a  factitious  vitriol,  which  they  called  Pcctum 
and  Ephthum,  obtained  by  boiling  some  of  the  vit- 
riolic ores  in  water."* 

CHALKEIA  (xaliteia),  a  very  ancient  festival  cel- 
ebrated at  Athens,  which  at  different  times  seems 
to  have  had  a  different  character,  for  at  first  it  was 
solemnized  in  honour  of  Athena,  surnamed  Ergane, 
vA  by  the  whole  people  of  Athens,  whence  it  was 
C.illfd  'kBr/vaia  or  Haydn/ioc*  At  a  later  period, 
aowever,  it  was  celebrated  only  by  artisans,  espe- 
cially smiths,  and  in  honour  of  Hephaestus,  whence 
its  name  was  changed  into  Xa/Ufta.7  It  was  held 
on  the  30th  day  of  the  month  of  Pyanepsion.8  Me- 
nander  had  written  a  comedy  called  Xa?u<eia,  a 
fragment  of  which  is  preserved  in  Athenaeus.' 

CHALCI'DICUM.  A  variety  of  meanings  have 
been  attached  to  this  word,  which  is  not  of  unfre- 
quent  occurrence  in  inscriptions,  and  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers.10 

The  meager  epitome  of  Festus  informs  us  merely 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  edifice  (genus  adificii),  so  call- 
ed from  the  city  of  Chalcis,  but  what  sort  is  not 
explained ;  neither  do  the  inscriptions  or  passages 
cited  below  give  any  description  from  which  a  con- 
clusion respecting  the  form,  use,  and  locality  of  such 
buildings  can  be  positively  affirmed. 

Chalcidica  were  certainly  appurtenances  to  some 
basilica,'11  in  reference  to  which  the  following  at- 
tempts at  identification  have  been  suggested  :  1.  A 
mint  attached  to  the  basilica,  from -^a/Uoc  and  Slkt/, 
which,  though  an  ingenious  conjecture,  is  not  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  classical  authority.  2.  That 
part  of  a  basilica  which  lies  across  the  front  of  the 
tribune,  corresponding  to  the  nave  in  a  modern 
church,  of  which  it  was  the  original,  where  the 
lawyers  stood,  and  thence  termed  navis  cuusidica.13 
3.  An  apartment  thrown  out  at  the  back  of  a  basili- 
ca either  on  the  ground-floor  or  at  the  extremity 


1.  <1I  N  ,  in  ,  25.)— 2.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (H.  N., 
xxxiv.,  32.) — 4  (v.,  114.)— 5.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Sui- 
4as,  a  v.— Etymol.  Magn.— Eustath.  ad  II.,  ii.,  p.  284,  36.) — 7. 
(Pollux,  vii.,  105.) — 8.  (Suidas.— Harpocrat. — Eustath.,  1.  c.) — 
».  (xi.,  p.  502.)— 10.  (Inscrip.  ap.  Grut.,  p.  232.— Ap.  Mtratori, 
p  469,  480.— Dion  Cass.,  li.,  22.— Hygin.,  Fab.,  184.— Auson., 
Petioch  Odyss.,  xxiii. — Arnob.,  Advers.  Gent.,  iii.,  p.  105,  149. 

Viiim  v.,  I,  ed.  Bipont. — Festus,  s.v.) — 11.  (Vitruv.,  1.  c.) — 
13  (Barbar  and  Philan/  ,  ad  Vitruv.,  1.  c. — Donat.,  De  Urb. 
Rom.,  it  ,  2.) 
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of  the  upper  gallery,  in  the  form  ol  i  balcony.* 
Internal  chambers  on  each  sido  of  the  tuimue  tot 
the  convenience  of  the  judices,  as  in  the  basilica  of 
Pompeii.    ( Vid.  Basilica,  p.  141  )a    5.  The  vesti 
bule  of  a  basilica,  either  in  front  or  rear ;  which  in- 
terpretation is  founded  upon  an  inscription  discov- 
ered at  Pompeii,  in  the  building  appropriated  (o  :ke 
fullers  of  cloth  (fullonica) : 
Eumachia.  L.  F.  Sacerd.  Pub.  *  *  *  * 
******  Chalcidicum.  Cryptam  Porticus 
*  *  *  Sua.  Pequnia.  fecit,  eademque.  dedicavit. 
By  comparing  the  plan  of  the  building  with  this 
inscription,  it  is  clear  that  the  chalcidicum  men 
tioned  can  only  be  referred  to  the  vestibule.  Its 
decorations  likewise  corresponded  in  richness  and 
character  with  the  vestibule  of  a  basilica  described 
by  Procopius,5  which  is  twice  designated  by  th» 
term  xa^KV*   The  vestibule  of  the  basilica  at  Pom 
peii  is  shown  upon  the  plan  on  page  141. 

In  another  sense  the  word  is  used  as  a  synonyme 
with  coenaculum.  "Scribuntur  Dii  veslri  in  tricliniis 
coelestihus  atque  in  chalcidicis  aureis  coenitare."* 
These  words,  compared  with  Homer, 

Fpr/vc  6'  eic  virepy'  ave6rjaaro  Kay\a\6tjaa. 
and  the  translation  of  vxep&ov  by  Ausonius,' 

"  Chalcidicum  gres.su  nutrix  supcrabat  amll," 
together  with  the  known  locality  of  the  ancient 
cmnacula,  seem  fully  to  authorize  the  interpretation 
given.8 

Finally,  the  word  seems  also  to  have  been  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  manianum,  a  balcony.* 

CHALCIOE'CIA(ja/\./(to//c(a),  an  annual  festival, 
with  sacrifices,  held  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Athena, 
surnamed  Xa/Ui'ot/cof,  i.  e.,  the  goddess  of  the  lira- 
zen-house.10  young  men  marched  on  the  occasion 
in  full  armour  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess ;  and  the 
ephors,  although  not  entering  the  temple,  but  re- 
maining within  its  sacred  precincts,  were  obliged  to 
take  part  in  the  sacrifice." 

*CHALCIS  (^a/bac),  I.  a  species  of  Bird,  de- 
scribed as  inhabiting  mountains,  rarely  seen,  and 
of  a  copper  colour  (from  which  comes  the  name,  or 
else  from  its  shrill  cryla).  It  was  probably  one  of 
the  Falcon  tribe,  and  is  considered  by  some  identi- 
cal with  the  nrvyl;,  but  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
determined  what  kind  of  bird  it  really  was.  An- 
other name  for  this  bird  is  kv/iiv6ic,  in  Homer  and 
Ionic  authors.  Both  names  occur  in  the  14th  book 
of  the  Iliad,1'  where  it  is  noted  that  xa^Klc  lS  the 
older  name.  The  cry  of  the  bird  is  represented  by 
KiKnaBav.1* 

II.  A  species  of  Lizard,"  so  called  from  having 
copper-coloured  streaks  on  the  back.  It  is  termed 
in  Greek,  not  only^uvtat'c,  but  also  aavpa  XahicidiKq. 
Some  of  the  ancient  authorities  call  it  ofy,16  and  the 
French  naturalists  describe  it  under  the  name  of 
Le  Seps,  but,  according  to  Buffon,  improperly.  It 
is  the  Chalcis  Vittatns,  L.  Cuvier  thinks  it  very 
probable  that  the  ancients  designated  by  this  name 
the  Seps  with  three  toes  of  Italy  and  Greece.  The 
Abbe  Bonneterre  says  of  it,  "  I  regard  the  lizard 
called  Chalcis  by  Linnaeus  as  forming  a  variety  (f 
the  Seps."  Buffon  remarks,  "  It  appears  ..o  beat  a 
strong  affinity  to  the  viper,  and,  like  that  animal 
its  bite  may  be  dangerous."    Dr.  Brookes  saye 

1.  (Galiano  and  Stratico,  ibid.) — 2  (Marquez,  Delle  Case  d* 
Romani. — Rhode  afi  Vitruv.,  1.  c.) — 3.  (De  ^dific.  Justin  I 
10.)— 4.  (Bechi,  del  Chalcidico  e  della  Crypta  di  Eumachia 
Marini  ad  Vitruv.,  v.,  2.) — 5.  (Arnobius,  p.  149.) — 6.  (Od,,  xnn 
1.) — 7.  (Perioch.,  xiii.,  Odyss.) — 8.  (Turneb  ,  Advem  ,  xrv  , 

34.  — Salmas.  in  Spart.,  Pescen.  NigT.,  c.  12,  p.  677.)— 9.  (hid, 
Orig. — Reinesius,  Var.  Lect.,  iii.,  5.) — 10.  (Paus.,  iii.,  17,  y  J. 
seqq. ;  x.,  5,  v  5.— Goller  ad  Thucyd.,  i.,  128.)— 1 1   (Polyb.,  i»  . 

35,  v  2  )— 12.  (Proclus  ad  Cratyl.,  xxxviii.)— 13.  (v,  291.)— M 
(Comic,  ap.  Plat.,  Cratyl.,  p.  270,  ed.  Francof. — Donnegan,  Lei 
ed.  1842,  s.  v.)— 15.  (Aristot.,  H  A,  'iii ,  23  )— 16  (SchuC  i» 
Nicandr.,  Theriac.,  v ,  817.) 
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'Tlie  Seps  or  the  Chalcidian  Lizard  of  Aldrovan- 
dus,  is  rather  a  serpent  than  a  lizard,  though  it  has 
four  small  legs,  and  paws  divided  into  feet."' 

ITI  A  species  of  Fish,'  ineoi  reetly  made  by  some 
to  be  the  Clupea  Harengus,  L.,  or  Herring.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  Clupea  finta,  Cuv.,  belonging,  however, 
to  the  great  Herring  tribe.  The  ancients  speak  of 
their  Chalcis  as  resembling  the  Tkryssa  and  Sar- 
dines. According  to  thorn,  it  moved  in  large  num- 
bers, aid  inhabited  nut  onl;  the  sea,  but  also  fresh 
water  "Wo  find  noilung,'  observes  Griffith,  "in 
»he  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  ap- 
pears to  indicate  that  these  nations  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Herring.  The  fishes  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean must,  in  fact,  have  been  nearly  the  only  spe- 
cies of  the  class  which  they  could  observe  or  procure 
with  facility,  and  the  Herrings  are  not  among  the 
number  of  these.  This  fish,  therefore,  is  neither 
the  kalec  or  halex,  nor  the  mtznis,  nor  the  bucomanis, 
nor  the  gtnis  of  Pliny.  The  pawlc  of  Aristotle, 
named  alec  by  Gaza,  and  the  mama  of  Pliny,  belong 
to  the  menides  of  the  animal  kingdom.'" 

*CHALCITIS  (xa?jciTic),  called  also  Son  and 
Misy  (ffupt,  iriov'),  a  fossil  substance  impregnated 
with  a  salt  of  copper,  and  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
styptic  application.  Dioscorides  says,  "the  best 
Chalcitis  resembles  copper,  i3  brittle,  free  from 
stones,  not  old,  and  having  oblong  and  shining 
veins."  •'  Sprengel  thinks,"  observes  Adams,  "  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  Chalcitis  of  Phny 
and  that  of  Dioscorides.  The  latter  he  looks  upon 
to  be  a  sulphate  of  iron  ;  the  other  an  arseniate  of 
copper.  In  his  History  of  Medicine,  he  calls  the 
xiiXnavdoc,  Blue  Vitriol ,  the  ^a/Umf,  Red  Vitriol; 
and  the  /uov,  Yellow  Vitriol. *  The  following  ac- 
count of  these  substances  is  from  a  person  who 
appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  them. 
'  Chalcitis,  Misy,  and  Son  are  fossil  substances, 
very  much  resembling  eacli  other  both  in  original 
and  virtues.  Galen  says  he  found  these  things  in 
the  mines,  lying  in  long  strata  upon  each  other,  the 
lowest  stratum  being  Sort,  the  middle  the  Chalcitis, 
and  the  uppermost  the  Misy  These  fossil  sub- 
stances are  now  rarely  found  in  apothecaries'  shops, 
being  to  be  had  nowhere  else  but  in  Cyprus,  Asia 
Minor,  or  Egypt.""  According  to  Dr.  Hill,  the 
Chalcitis  is  properly  a  mixed  ore  of  cupreous  and 
ferruginous  vitriols,  still  very  frequent  in  Turkey, 
where  it  is  used  as  an  astringent  and  styptic.  The 
Misy,  he  says,  differs  from  it  in  containing  no  cu- 
preous vitriol,  but  only  that  of  iron.  The  Son, 
called  Rusma  by  the  moderns,  he  says,  is  an  ore  of 
vitriol  of  copper,  and  contains  no  iron.7 

•CHALCOS  (jaAxof),  the  same  with  the  Ms  of 
the  Romans,  and,  therefore,  a  sort  of  Bronze.  ( Vid. 
Mb.)  The  term,  however,  is  often  applied  to  na- 
tive copper.'  Dr.  Watson  has  made  it  appear  that 
the  Onchalcum  (bpcixalKov)  was  brass,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  copper  and  zinc,  made  by  the  union  of  as 
and  Cadmia*  The  ^aXxof  xexav/ievoc  of  Dioscori- 
des, according  to  GeofTroy,  is  copper  calcined  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace.  The  jaAxdf  OKufda,  Squama 
writ,  or  flakes  of  copper,  he  adds,  is  little  else  than 
the  as  ustiirn,  being  only  the  particles  of  burned  cop- 
per which  fly  off  when  it  is  hammered.  The  ZvOoc 
voXkov,  or  Flos  arts,  was  fine  granulated  copper." 
The  follow  .ng  is  GeofTroy's  description  of  it,  which, 
•ays  Adams,  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  translation 
of  Dioscorides'  account  of  the  process.  "  It  is  no- 
thing but  copper  reduced  to  small  grains  like  millet- 

l  (Adams,  Append.,  ».  ».)— 2.  (Anstot.,  it.,  "J.  —  .Kli  in,  N. 
A  ,  i  ,  II  I — 3.  (UnflUh's  Cuvior,  rot.  i.,  p.  478.) — 4.  (Diosci.r., 
T,115.— Pltn.,  II  N.,  xxxiv.,  2'J.) — i.  (Sprcm/el,  lint.  Mod.,  v., 
4  )— 8.  (Geoflroy's  Works.)— 7.  (Adani»,  Append.,  •.  ».)— 8. 
(Diod.  Sir.,  i.,  33.J--9.  (I'honncal  Essays.— IJostock'i  Transla- 
tion of  Ihe  33d  Book  of  Pliny.)— 10.  (Hill's  Hist,  of  Ihe  Materia 
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seed,  which  is  done  by  pouring  cold  « ater  upoB 
melting  copper,  which  thereupon  flies  everywhere 
into  grains."  From  this  description  of  it,  remark* 
Adams,  it  will  appear  that  the  following  account  of 
the  Flos  ams,  given  by  Kidd,  is  inaccurate,  and  v>e 
give  it  merely  to  caution  the  reader  not  to  be  misled 
even  by  such  a  high  authority:  "  In  the  spontane- 
ous formation  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  pyrites  first 
loses  its  splendour,  then  swells  and  separates  into 
numerous  fissures.  After  this,  its  surface  is  partial 
ly  covered  with  a  white  efflorescing  powder,  which 
is  the  Flos  ans  of  Pliny."1 

♦CHALCOPHO'NOS  (xalnoQuvoc),  a  dark  kind 
of  stone,  sounding,  when  struck,  like  brass.  Tra- 
gcedians  were  recommended  to  carry  ono  It  was 
probably  a  species  of  clink-stone.' 

*CHALCOSMARAG'DUS  (xaXKoafidpaydo^,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  a  species  of  Emerald,  with  veins 
of  a  coppery  hue.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  Di- 
optase  (Achirite)  in  its  gang  of  copper  pyrites.3 

'CHALYBS  (xtiXvif/),  Steel,  so  called,  because 
obtained  of  an  excellent  quality  from  the  country  of 
the  Chalybes.  "The  Indian  Steel,  mentioned  by 
the  author  of  the  Periplus,  was  probably,"  observe? 
Dr.  Moore,  "of  the  kind  still  brought  from  India 
under  the  name  of  wootz  ;  and  the  fcrrum  candidum, 
of  which  Quintus  Curtius  says  the  Indians  present- 
ed to  Alexander  a  hundred  talents,  may  have  been 
the  same ;  for  wootz,  when  polished,  has  a  silvery 
lustre.  The  Parthian  Steel  ranks  next  with  Pliny, 
and  these  two  kinds  only  '  mera  acie  temperantur.' 
Daimachus,  a  writer  contemporary  with  Alexander 
the  Great,  speaks  of  four  different  kinds  of  steel, 
and  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  severally  suited. 
These  kinds  were  the  Chalybdic,  the  Sinopic,  the 
Lydian,  and  the  Lacedaemonian.  The  Chalybdic  was 
best  for  carpenters'  tools;  the  Lacedaemonian  for 
files,  and  drills,  and  gravers,  and  stone-chisels;  the 
Lydian,  also,  was  suited  for  file»,  and  for  knives, 
and  razors,  and  rasps."*  According  to  Tychsen,' 
nothing  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Scriptures 
relative  to  the  hardening  of  iron,  and  the  quenching 
of  it  in  water.  Iron  (barzel)  often  occurs,  and  in 
some  passages,  indeed,  Steel  may,  he  thinks,  be 
understood  under  this  name.  For  example,  in  Eze- 
kiel,*  femim  fabrefactum,  or,  according  to  Michaelis 
and  others,  sanre-blades  from  Usal  (Sanaa  in  Ye- 
men). A  pretty  clear  indication  of  steel  is  given 
in  Jeremiah,'  "  Iron  from  the  North,"  which  is  there 
described  as  the  hardest.  It  appears  that  the  He- 
brews had  no  particular  name  for  Steel,  which  they 
perhaps  comprehended,  as  the  same  writer  conjec- 
tures, under  the  term  barzel,  or  distinguished  it  only 
by  the  epithet  "Northern."  Among  the  Greeks, 
Steel  was  used  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  and, 
besides  Chalybs,  it  was  very  commonly  called  sto- 
mbma  (arbfiufia),  which,  however,  did  not  so  much 
denote  Steel  itself  as  the  steeled  part  of  the  instru- 
ment. Adamas,  also,  was  frequently  used  to  indi- 
cate Steel.  (Vid.  Adamas.)  "The  Romans,"  ob- 
serves Beckmann,'  "  borrowed  from  the  Greeks 
the  word  chalybs  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  a  passage 
in  Pliny,  many  believe  that  they  gave  also  to  Steel 
the  name  of  acies,  from  which  the  Italians  made 
their  acciajo,  and  the  French  their  acicr.  The  word 
acies,  however,  denoted  properly  the  steeled  >r  cut- 
ting part  only  of  an  instrument.  From  this,  in 
later  times,  was  formed  ucianum,  for  the  Steel 
which  gave  the  instrument  its  sharpness,  and  also 
aciare,  '  to  steel.'  The  preparation  by  fusion,  as 
practised  by  the  Chalybes,  has  been  twice  described 


1.  (Kidd's  Mincralogr — Adams,  Appeni"  .  s.  i.)— 2.  (Plia., 
II.  N.,  mm..  10.— M. »>re's  Anc  Minoralogjr,  y  182.) — 3.  (Pod. 
II  N.,  xxxvi  .  5.— F.  «,  ail  Inc.) — I,  (Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  43.)— 5 
(I)eckniann,  Hist,  of  Inv.,  sol.  is.,  p.  236.  in  QOCU.J  6.  (xniv 
10.)— 7  (xv.,  12.)— 8  (ll-u.  of  Inv.,  vol.iv.,  p.24U.) 
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*y  Ar.etotlc.  The  Steel  of  the  ancients,  however, 
in  consequence  of  not  being  cemented,  suffered  it- 
self tL  oe  hammered,  and  was  not  nearly  so  brittle 
as  the  hardest  steel  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
it  present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  singular  meth- 
od of  preparing  steel  employed  by  the  Celtiberians 
in  Spain,  deserves  to  be  here  described.  According 
to  the  account  of  Diodorus8  and  Plutarch,'  the  iron 
was  buried  in  the  earth,  and  left  in  that  situation 
till  the  greater  part  of  it  was  converted  into  rust. 
What  remained  without  being  oxydated  was  after- 
ward forged  and  made  into  weapons,  and  particu- 
larly swords,  with  which  they  could  cut  asunder 
bones,  shields,  and  helmets.  The  art  of  hardening 
steel  by  immersing  it  suddenly,  when  red  hot,  into 
coM  water,  is  very  old ;  Homer  says,  that  when 
Ulysses  bored  out  the  eye  of  Polyphemus  with  a 
burning  stake,  it  hissed  in  the  same  manner  as 
water,  when  the  smith  immerses  in  it  a  piece  of 
red-hot  iron  in  order  to  harden  it  *  Sophocles  uses 
the  comparison  of  being  hardened  like  immersed 
iron  and  Salmasius*  quotes  a  work  of  some  old 
Greek  chemist,  who  treats  of  the  method  of  hard- 
ening iron  in  India.  It  is  also  a  very  ancient  opin- 
ion, that  the  hardening  depends  chiefly  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  water.  Many  rivers  and  wells  were 
therefore  in  great  repute,  so  that  steel-works  were 
often  erected  near  them,  though  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  mines.  The  more  delicate  arti- 
cles of  iron  were  not  quenched  in  water,  but  in 
oil."7 

CHALKOUS.    (Vid.  Mb.) 

♦CHAMJSAC  TE  (xafuuaiin)),  the  Dwarf-elder. 
(Vid.  Acte.) 

•CHAALE'DRYS  (x<tfiai6pvc ),  the  Wall  German- 
der, or  Teucrium  Chanuedrys.  Apuleius  makes  the 
Chamcedrys  a  synonyme  of  the  Teucrium* 

•CHAM^ECER'ASUS  (xafiamtpaooc),  supposed 
by  Sprengel  to  be  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  or  Conval- 
laria  majalis.' 

•CHAALE'LEON  (xaftattew),  I.  a  species  of 
plant,  so  called  from  the  changeable  colour  of  its 
leaves.  Gesner  and  Humelbergius,  according  to 
Adams,  can  oniy  refer  it  in  general  terms  to  the 
Thistle  tribe.  Stephens,  Schulze,  and  Stackhouse 
hold  that  the  ^a^at/Uup  Xeuxoc  is  the  Carlina  acau- 
lis,  and  Adams  thinks  that  the  description  of  the 
Xapaikeuv  by  Dioscorides  agrees  very  well  with  the 
Carline  thistle.  Yet  Sprengel,  although  formerly 
an  advocate  of  this  opinion,  and  Dierbach,  both  in- 
cline to  think  it  the  Acarna  gummifera,  Willd. 
Sprengel  and  Stackhouse  agree  in  referring  the  x°- 
uaiXeuv  [ieTmc  to  the  Carthamus  corymbosus.10 

II.  The  Chamseleon,  or  Chattuzleo  JEgyptius,  L. 
fhe  ancient  naturalists  describe  this  species  of  liz- 
ard accurately,  and  mention,  in  particular,  its  re 
markable  property  of  changing  colour.11  These  col- 
ours, in  fact,  change  with  equal  frequency  and  ra- 
pidity ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  true,  as  stated  by  Sui- 
das  and  Pbilo,  that  the  animal  can  assimilate  its 
hue  to  that  of  any  object  it  approaches.  Neither  is 
it  true,  as  asserted  by  Ovid1*  and  Theophrastus,  that 
it  lives  upon  air  and  dew,  for  it  eats  flies.  In  the 
Latin  translation  of  Avicenna  it  is  called  Alharbe. 
"  It  was  believed,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  that  no  ani- 
nal  was  so  timid  as  the  Chamaeleon ;  and,  in  fact, 
not  having  any  means  of  defence  supplied  by  nature, 
and  being  unable  to  secure  its  safety  by  flight,  it 
must  frequently  experience  internal  fears  and  agi- 
tations more  or  less  considerable.    Its  epidermis  is 

1.  (Beckmann  ad  Aristot.,  Aascult.  Mirab.,  c.  49,  p.  94.) — S. 
(i,  S3.)-3.  (De  Garral.,  ed.  Franco!.,  1620,  h.,  p.  S10.)— 4. 
(Od.,  ix.,  391.)— 4.  (Ajax,  720.)— 6.  (Eierc.,  Pirn.,  p.  763.>— 7. 
(Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. — Beckmann.  1.  c.) — 8.  (Dioscor.,  iii., 
102.— Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  9.*— 9.  (Adams,  Append..  s.  v.>— 
10.  (Dic*»r,  iii.,  10.— Theophrast.,  H  P.,  vi.,  4.)  —II  (Ari»- 
.nt..  H.  « .,  ii.,  7.)— 12.  (Met.,  nr.,  411., 
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transparent ;  its  skin  is  yellow,  and  its  blood  01  a 
lively  violet  blue.  From  this  it  results,  that  whei 
any  passion  or  impression  causes  a  greater  quantity 
of  blood  to  pass  from  the  heart  to  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  and  to  the  extremities,  the  mixture  of  blue 
violet,  and  yellow  produces,  more  or  less,  a  number 
of  different  shades.  Accordingly,  in  its  natural 
state,  when  it  is  free  and  experiences  no  disquie- 
tude, its  colour  is  a  fine  green,  with  the  exception 
of  some  parts,  which  present  a  shade  of  reddish 
brown  or  grayish  white.  When  in  anger  its  colour 
passes  to  a  deep  blue  green,  to  a  yellow  green,  and 
to  a  gray  more  or  less  blackish.  If  it  is  unwell,  its 
colour  becomes  yellowish  gray,  or  that  sort  of  yel- 
low which  we  see  in  dead  leaves.  Such  is  the  col- 
our of  almost  all  the'  chamaeleons  which  are  brought 
into  cold  countries,  and  all  of  which  speedily  die. 
In  general,  the  colours  of  the  Chaniaeleons  are  much 
the  more  lively  and  variable  as  the  weather  is  warm- 
er, and  as  the  sun  shines  with  greater  brilliancy. 
All  these  colours  grow  weaker  during  the  night."1 

*CH  AM^EME'LON  (xa/icu/inTiov),  the  herb  Cham- 
omile. The  Greek  name  means  "ground  apple," 
from  the  peculiar  apple- perfume  of  the  flowers. 
The  term  comprehends  the  Anthemis  nobHis,  and 
probably  some  other  species  of  Chamomu : 8  In 
modern  Cyprus  this  plant  is  called  ncmovvi.  It  is 
frequently  met  with  in  the  islands,  and  flowers  ear- 
ly in  the  spring,  according  to  Sibthorp.* 

♦CHAIVLE'PITYS  (xafiaimrvc),  the  herb  Ground- 
pine.    (Vid.  Abiga.) 

*CHAMEL^EA  (xapelaia).  "  Dodonaeus  states 
correctly,"  observes  Adams,  "  that  Serapio  and  Av- 
icenna confounded  both  the  Chamelaa  and  Chama- 
lean  together,  under  the  name  of  Mazerion ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  learned  commentator! 
on  the  Arabian  medical  authors  have  not  been  able 
entirely  to  remove  this  perplexity.  According  tc 
Sibthorp,  the  Daphne  oleoides  is  the  species  which 
has  the  best  claim  to  be  identified  with  the  ancient 
Chamelaa  Matthiolus,  and  the  writer  of  the  arti 
cle  on  Botany  in  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  refei 
it  to  the  Cneorum  tricoccon."* 

*CHARAD'RDJS  (xapddpwc),  the  name  of  a  sea 
bird  described  by  Aristotle*  and  ^lian.*  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Dalwilly,  or  Ring  Plover, 
the  Charadrius  hiaticula,  L.  Mention  is  also  made 
of  it  by  Plato,  Aristophanes,  and  Plutarch.  The 
scholiast  on  Plato  says  that  the  sight  of  it  was  bp 
lieved  to  cure  the  jaundice.' 

*CHELIDON'IUM  (xeliddviov),  a  plant  of  which 
two  kinds  are  mentioned,  the  Chelidonium  majus,  or 
Greater  Celandine,  and  the  C.  minus,  or  Ranuncu- 
lus ficaria,  the  Figwort,  popularly  called  the  Lesser 
Celandine,  under  which  name,  says  Adams,  it  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  muse  of  Wordsworth.* 

*CHELI'DON  CteJUAw),  I.  the  Swallow.  (Vid. 
Hirdndo.)   II.  The  Flying-fish,  or  Trigla  volitans, 

•CHELOTVE  (xeTiavn),  the  Tortoise.  ( Vid.  Twb- 

TODO.) 

CHARIS'TIA.  The  charistia  (from  xapifofiat, 
to  grant  a  favour  or  pardon)  was  a  solemn  feast,  to 
which  none  but  relatives  and  members  of  the  same 
family  were  invited,  in  order  that  any  quarrel  or 
disagreement  which  had  arisen  among  them  might 
be  made  up,  and  a  reconciliation  effected.1  •  The 
day  of  celebration  was  the  viii.  Cal.  Mart.,  or  the 
19th  of  February,  and  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Ovid  : 

1.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  ix.,  p.  235.)  — 2.  (Dioscor ,  iii.,  144. 
— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Billerbeck,  Fjora  Grteca,  p.  280.) 
— 4.  (Dioscor  ,  iii.,  169.  —  P.  JEgin.,  vii.,  3. — Adams,  Append, 
s.  v.)— 5.  (B  V.,  viii.,  S.)  —  6.  (N.  A.,  xvii.,  12.)  —7.  (Adams 
Append.,  s.  y.,—8.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  vii.,15. — Dioscor.,  ii.,  211 
— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  9.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  iv.,  9.  — Mham 
N.  A.,  ii.,  50;  iii.,  59 —Adams,  Append  s  v  )— 10.  (Tai  Mu 
ii.,  1,  v  8.— Mart .  ix.,  55  ) 


CHEME. 


|~HERN1PS. 


*  trti  ma  cognati  durre  eharistia  cari, 
Et  ventt  ad  socio*  turba  propinqva  dopes."1 

CHEIRONCMIA  (xeipovofiia),  a  mimetic  more- 
Bent  of  the  hands,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  art 
of  dancing  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
word  is  also  used  in  a  wider  sense,  both  for  the  art 
of  dancing  in  general,  and  for  any  signs  made  with 
the  hands  in  order  to  convey  ^eas.  In  gymnastics 
it  was  applied  to  a  certain  kind  of  pugdistic  combat.1 

CHEIROTOXEIN  CHEIROTONIA  (xeiporo- 
»tiv,  x^iporovla).  In  the  Athenian  assemblies  two 
modes  of  voting  were  practised,  the  one  by  pebbles 
{vid.  Psephizesthai),  the  other  by  a  show  of  hands 
(xeipoTovelv).  The  latter  was  employed  in  the  elec- 
tion of  those  magistrates  who- were  chosen  in  the 
public  assemblies  (md.  Archairesiai),  and  who  were 
hence  called  xe^PorovTlTOli  m  voting  upon  laws,  and 
in  some  kinds  of  trials  on  matters  which  concerned 
tne  people,  as  upon  npo6oXtd  and  elcayyeXiai.  We 
frequently  find,  however,  the  word  ilniQifcodai  used 
where  the  votes  were  really  given  by  show  of  hands.' 

The  manner  of  voting  by  a  show  of  hands  is  said 
by  Suidas*  to  have  been  as  follows :  The  herald 
said,  "  Whoever  thinks  that  Midias  is  guUty.  let 
him  lift  up  his  hand."  Then  those  who  tlioughi  so 
stretched  forth  their  hands.  Then  the  herald  said 
again,  "  Whoever  thinks  that  Midias  is  not  guilty,  let 
him  lift  up  his  hand  ;"  and  those  who  were  of  this 
opinion  stretched  forth  their  hands.  The  number  of 
hands  was  counted  each  time  by  the  herald  ;  and  the 
president,  upon  the  herald's  report,  declared  on  which 
side  the  majority  voted  (dvayopevtiv  roc xeipoToviac'). 

It  is  important  to  understand  clearly  the  com- 
pounds of  this  word.  A  vote  condemning  an  ac- 
cused person  is  KaraxeipoTovia;  one  acquitting  him, 
hnoxtipoTovia  hnxtiporovelv  i/»  to  confirm  by  a 
majority  of  voles  imxciporovia  tuv  vofiuv  was  a 
revision  of  the  laws,  which  took  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  year  ;  iirtxeipoTovla  rim  dpx&v  was  a 
»ote  taken  in  the  first  assembly  of  each  prytania 
on  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates;  in  these  cases, 
those  who  voted  for  the  confirmation  of  the  law,  or 
for  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  magistrate,  were 
said  intxecpoToviiv,  those  on  the  other  side,  unoxet- 
poTovtlv  ;•  diaxetpoTovt'ti  is  a  vote  for  one  of  two 
alternatives  avTixeiporoveiv,  to  vote  against  a 
proposition.  The  compounds  of  xfiri^codac  have 
similar  meanings.14 

CHEIROTONE'TOI.    (Vid.  Archaibebiai.) 

CHELI  DO'NIA  (jeAjdovja),  a  custom  observed 
m  the  island  of  Rhodus  in  the  month  of  Boedromion, 
tne  time  when  the  swallows  returned.  During  '.hat 
season,  boys,  called  x^ioviarai,  went  from  house  to 
house  collecting  little  gifts,  ostensibly  for  the  return- 
ing swallows  (xelidovt£eiv),  and  singing  a  song  which 
is  still  extant.11  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Cleohulus  of  Lindus  at  some  period  when  the  town 
was  in  great  distress.  The  chelidonia,  which  have 
sometimes  been  called  a  festival,  seem  to  have  been  ! 
nothing  but  a  peculiar  mode  of  begging,  which,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  return  of  the  swallows,  was 
earned  nn  by  boys  in  the  manner  stated  above. 
Many  analogies  may  still  be  observed  in  various 
countries  at  the  various  seasons  of  t tie  year. 

CHEME  Ct'//"?).  a  Greek  liquid  measure,  thee.ipa- 

1  (Fut.,  u„  017.)— S.  (Allien  ,  27,  p  029,  tv— HasyolL, 
ml.  ii.,  p.  1547,  ed.  AJU-rti.—  iGlian,  V.  H.,  xit.,  22.-Uio 
Cm*  ,  xirri.,  13  —  Pan,.,  ei_  10,  l.)—3.  (Vid.  Laaiaa,  c  Bra- 
Mth  ,  p.  124,  10,  and  p.  127,8,ed.  Strph.— Deinoath.,Olriith., 
■  ,  p.  9.) — 4.  (a.  a.  K.aTtxut>oT6vT)aiv.)— 5.  (jEerh.,f  .  Ctee  . «  2.) 
-  J*  (Demoath.,  c.  Midiaa,  p.  510,  553,  583.)— 7.  (Dnmoelli.,  De 
Or,  p- 235,  201.)— 8.  (Demoath.,  r.  Tiniocr.,  p.  700.— Ilnr|>o- 
errt.  and  Smrfaa,  a.  a.  Kvpla  Utumi  <  - 1  lemoath.,  i  Th<-«  rin., 
».  1330  ) — 9.  (Damoath.,  c.  Andrutiun.,  p.  590.— c.  Tin,  p 
767  — e.  Nevr.,  p.  1340.)— 10.  (SchOmann,  De  Cotnilii*  Ailirni 
aoaium,  p.  120,  125,  231,  251.  330.)— 11.  (Athen»<<.«.  nil.,  p, 
MO  — Compare  llcren,  Opuar.  Phil.,  i.,  p.  104.  and  KiinUith  ml 
fl 1    tan.,  gun  fn  * 


city  of  which  (as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  smalle* 
measures)  is  differently  stated  by  different  authori- 
ties. There  was  a  small  cheme,  which  contained 
two  cochlearia  or  two  drachmae,  and  was  the  sev- 
enty-second part  of  the  cotyle,  =  0068  of  a  pint 
English.1  The  large  cheme  was  to  the  small  in 
the  proportion  of  3  to  2.  Other  sizes  of  the  cheme 
are  mentioned,  but  they  differ  so  much  that  we 
cannot  tell  with  certainty  what  they  really  were  * 

•CHENALO'PEX  CtTKzAuTrj/f),  a  species  of 
aquatic  fowl.    (Vi4.  Anas.) 

CHENI'SCKS  (x7)vioKos )  was  a  name  sometime* 
given  to  the  unpoornXiov  of  a  ship,  because  it  was 
made  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a  goose 
(xnv)  or  other  aquatic  bird  This  ornament  was 
probably  adopted  as  suitable  to  a  vessel  which  was 
intended  to  pursue  its  course,  like  such  an  animal, 
over  the  surface  of  the  water.'  We  are  informed 
that  a  ship  was  sometimes  named  "  The  Swan" 
(kvkvoc),  having  a  swan  carved  upon  the  prow.* 
Though  commonly  fixed  to  the  prow,  the  cheniscus 
sometimes  adorned  the  stern  of  a  ship.  It  was  often 
gilt.*  A  cheniscus  of  bronze  is  preserved  in  the  Royal 
I  .ibrary  at  Paris.'  Not  unfrequently  we  find  the  che- 
niscus represented  in  the  paintings  found  at  Hercu 
laneum,  and  on  antique  gems.  Examples  are  seen 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  and  in  that  at  p.  62 


♦CHENOPODTUM  (xv™ir6diov)  and  CHEN'O 
PUS  {xvvonovi),  a  speoies  of  plant,  commonly  called 
the  Goosefoot.  Dioscorides7  and  Pliny*  mention 
two  kinds,  the  wild  and  domestic  (sylvestre  and 
sativum),  the  former  of  which  is  the  same  with  thb 
arpdQafa  or  aTpdQafvr,  the  latter  the  Atriplcx  hot 
tcTists,  or  Orach  (the  xPvao^Xavc"'  of  Theophras 
tus*).  The  modern  Greeks  use  the  Chcnopodium 
as  a  good  remedy  for  wounds,  and  call  it  iravaKia.*' 
The  Chcnopodium  botrys  has  a  balsamic  perfume, 
and  yields  an  essential  oil,  which  renders  it  tonic 
and  antiscorbutic.  Sibthorp  found  it  between  Smyr- 
na and  Drousa,  on  the  banks  of  the  streams."  The 
seed  resembles  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  has  a 
vinous  smell,  whence  the  name  botrys  (Jr'iTpvf,  "a 
cluster").  The  most  important  property  possessed 
by  the  Goosefoot  tribe  is  the  production  of  soda, 
which  some  of  them  yield  in  immense  quantities  11 

CHEKNIPS,  CHERNIBON  Ct<7""V'.  ^*vi«ov, 
f-om  x*it>  and  viirru),  signifies  the  water  used  for 
ablution  and  purification,  or  the  vessel  which  con 
tained  it." 

A  marble  vase  containing  lustral  water  was  pla- 
ced at  the  door  of  both  Greek  and  Roman  temples, 
which  was  applied  to  several  purposes.  The  priest 
stood  at  the  door  with  a  branch  of  laurel1*  or  olive 


1.  (Rhamn.  Finn.,  a.,  77.) —2.  (Hoaaej,  Asa  Weights, 
Money,  *«.— Wurm,  De  Pond.,  4c.) — I.  (Etjm.  Meg.) — 4 
( Nieoatrmtue,  ap.  Athen.,  xi.,  48. —  I'.irm.  Maf.,  a.  a.  H4kvoc.)— 
5.  (I.uciaj),  Ver.  Hiat.,  41.— Jup.  Tnw.,  47.)—*.  (MiUir,  Diot 
>l*l  fleam  Arte.)— 7.  (Hi  145.)— 8.  (II.  N.,  rx.,  20.)— 9.  (H  P. 
vii„  \.y— 10.  (Billerbrck,  Flora  Gnrrn.  p,  TO  I  -  II  (BiU«lfc»el 
I.  r..  1—12.  (Lindlry'a  linlnnv,  p,  104.)— 13,  (PI.  irumi'U,  -  fro 
Mm.,  a.  r.  A/Cnc  —  lle.vrh      II   ((Mil  PW,  ».,  079  I 
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tree'  in  his  hand,  which  he  dipped  into  the  water, 
and  sprinlded  as  a  purification  over  all  who  entered. 
Instead  of  these  branches,  the  Romans  used  an  in- 
strument called  aspergillum  for  the  purpose,  the 
form  of  which  is  frequently  met  with  upon  medals 
and  bas-reliefs. 

Another  Greek  rite  was  performed  by  the  priest 
taking  a  burning  torch  from  the  altar,  which  he  dip- 
ped into  the  lustral  water  (xcpvtf),  and  then  sprin- 
kled it  over  the  by-standers.a  Water  was  also  sprin- 
kled over  the  head  of  the  victim  as  an  initiation  to 
the  sacrifice ;  hence  the  expression  x^Pv^aC  vt/teiv,* 
'  to  perform  a  sacrifice,"  and  xa^TVv  <*/*0'  ov»  XeP~ 

The  vessel  which  the  Romans  used  was  of  the 
kind  called  labrum,1'  resembling  those  still  employed 
for  a  somewhat  similar  purpose  in  the  Roman 
churches,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  Laconicum 
at  Pompeii.    {Vid.  Baths,  p.  150.) 

But  the  word,  as  its  etymology  indicates,  is  of  a 
more  domestic  origin  ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  cus- 
tom, common  to  both  nations,  of  washing  their 
hands  before  meals,  is  used  with  the  same  double 
meaning  above  mentioned.'  In  the  first  passage 
cited  from  Homer,  x^Pvl^  is  Put  f°r  tne  water  it- 
self ;  in  the  second,  xcpVL&0V 's  use(l  for  the  vessel 
which  receives  it.  In  both  instances  the  water  is 
poured  out  of  a  jug  (npoxooc ),  and  the  two  together 
correspond  with  our  term  a  basin  and  ewer. 

♦CHERNI'TES  (xepviryc),  a  species  of  Stone, 
which  Pliny,'  after  Theophrastus,"  says  was  very 
like  ivory,  and  in  a  coffin  of  which  the  body  of  Da- 
rius lay.  The  French  commentators  on  Pliny  make 
it  and  the  porus,  mentioned  by  the  same  writers  as 
resembling  in  colour  and  hardness  Parian  marble, 
to  have  been  varieties  of  calcareous  tufa  ("  carbon- 
ate de  chaux  sedimentaire,  ou  craie  grossiere  et 
compacte,  chloriteuse,  renfermant  des  silex  blonds 
et  des  gryphites"').' 

CHEROS'TAI.    {Vid.  Heres.) 

*CHERS'YDRUS  (^EpoixJpof),  a  species  of  Snake, 
living,  as  the  name  imports,  both  on  land  and  in  the 
wat or  (^po-of,  "  land,"  Mup,  "  water").  A  good 
description  of  its  form  and  nature  is  given  by  Vir- 
gil." According  to  the  poet,  it  was  marked  with 
large  spots  on  the  belly.  Under  the  head  of  Chers- 
ydrus,  at  the  present  day,  Cuvier  ranks  the  Oular- 
limpi  (Acrochordus  Fasciatus,  Sh.),  a  very  venomous 
serpent  which  inhabits  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  of 
Java. 

♦OHIA  TERRA  (Xto  yy),  a  species  of  Earth  ob- 
tained from  the  island  of  Chios.  The  ancients 
used  it  internally  as  an  astringent ;  but  its  chief  use 
was  as  a  cosmetic,  it  being  highly  valued  for  clean- 
sing the  skin  and  removing  wrinkles.  Galen  says 
it  was  an  earth  of  a  white  colour,  but  not  a  bright, 
clear  white,  and  that  it  was  brought  in  flat  pieces ; 
and  Dioscorides  says  it  was  whitish,  but  tending  to 
ash  colour.11  "  Like  the  Selinasian  and  Pnigitic 
earths,"  observes  Adams,  "it  is  an  argil  more  or 
less  pure." 

CHIRAMA'XIUM  (xetpafial-wv,  from  x^P  an(l 
&p.a^a,  a  sort  of  easy-chair  or  "  go-cart,"  used  for 
invalids  and  children.111  It  differed  from  the  sella 
gestatona,  which  answers  to  our  sedan-chair,  in 
which  the  person  was  carried  by  his  slaves  or  ser- 
vants, since  it  went  upon  wheels,  though  moved  by 
men  instead  of  animals.  Doubts  are  entertained 
whether  this  small  vehicle  was  drawn  or  propelled, 


1.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  vi.,  230.)— 2.  (Athen.,  ix.,  76.— Eunp.,  Here. 
Far.,  831.)— 3.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  T.,240)— 4.  (Eurip.,  Iph.  Taur., 
822.)— 5.  (Lir.,  xxxrii.,  3.)— 6.  (Horn.,  Od.,  i.,  136.— II.,  xxiv., 
S04  —  jEsch.,  Agam.,  1004.— Chofiph.,  653.— Athenasus,  ix.,  80 ; 
and  compare  Virg.,  JEn.,  i.,  701.)— 7.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  28.)— 8. 
(De  Lapid.,  c.  15.)— 9.  (ad  Plin.,  1.  c.)— 10.  (Georg.,  iii.,  425.)- 
11  (Hill's  Hist,  of  FossiU,  &c,  p.  40.)— 12.  (Petron.,  c.  28.-- 
Oomoare  Aurelian,  Med  «.,  1 ;  il.,  1.) 
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as  it  is  observed  that  men  draw  from  the  neck  and 
shoulders,1  and  push  with  their  hands,  which  lattei 
method  is  clearly  the  one  intended  by  Aurelian, 
"  vehiculo  manibus  acto." 

CHIRIDO'TA  (^etptrfuTOf,  from  xElP't,  manic* ), 
a  tunic  with  sleeves.  The  tunic  of  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  was  originally  without  sleevea 
(vid.  Exomis),  or  they  only  came  a  little  waj 
down  the  arm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Asiatic  and 
Celtic  nations  wore  long  sleeves  sewed  to  their  tu- 
nics, together  with  trousers  as  the  clothing  of  their 
lower  extremities,  so  that  these  parts  of  attire  are 
often  mentioned  together.'  (Woodcuts,  |Mges  15, 
171.)  The  Greeks  also  allowed  tunics  with  sleeves 
to  females  (woodcut,  p.  188),  although  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Latins  indecorous  when  they  were 
worn  by  men.4  Cicero  mentions  it  as  a  great  re- 
proach to  Catiline  and  his  associates  that  they  wore 
long  shirts  with  sleeves  (manicatis  et  talaribus  tuni- 
cis*).  Caligula,  nevertheless,  wore  sleeves,  togeth- 
er with  other  feminine  ornaments  (manulealus*). 
Sleeves  were  worn  on  the  stage  by  tragic  actors 
( xetpifcc ') ;  and  they  were  used  by  shepherds  and 
labourers,  who  had  no  upper  garment,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  severities  of  the  weather  (pellibut 
manicatis*).    (Vid.  woodcuts,  p.  112,  132.) 

All  the  woodcuts  already  referred  to  show  the 
sleeves  of  the  tunic  coming  down  to  the  wrist. 
We  now  insert  from  an  Etruscan  vase  the  figure  of 
a  woman,  whose  sleeves  reach  only  to  the  elbow, 
and  who  wears  the  capistrum  to  assist  her  in  blow 
ing  the  tibia  pares*    (Vid.  Manica,  Tonica.) 


CHIRO'GRAPHUM  (xeipoypafov)  meant  first,  as 
its  derivation  implies,  a  handwriting  or  autograph. 
In  this  its  simple  sense,  xelP  m  Greek  and  manui 
in  Latin  are  often  substituted  for  it. 

Like  similar  words  in  all  languages,  it  acquired 
several  technical  senses.  From  its  first  meaning 
was  easily  derived  that  of  a  signature  to  a  will  or 
other  instrument,  especially  a  note  of  hand  given 
by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor.  In  this  latter  case  it 
did  not  constitute  the  legal  obligation  (for  the  debt 
might  be  proved  in  some  other  way) ;  it  was  only 
a  proof  of  the  obligation. 

According  to  Asconius,1'  chirographum,  in  the 
sense  of  a  note  of  hand,  was  distinguished  from 
syngrapha  ;  the  former  was  always  given  for  mon- 
ey actually  lent,  the  latter  might  be  a  mere  sham 
agreement  (something  like  a  bill  of  accommodation, 

I.  (Virg.,  JEu.,  ii.,  236.J—2.  (11.  cc.)— 3.  (Herod.,  vii.,  61.— 
Strabo,  xv.,  3, 19. — TaXaTtK&s  iva\vplat  Kai  xcip/oxv  ivcaxcvaa 
lihoi  :  Plutarch,  Otho,  6.)— 4.  (Aul.  Gell.,vii.,  12.— Virg.,  JEtl, 
ix.,  616.)— 6.  (Orat.  in  Cat.,  ii.,  10.)— 6.  (Sueton.,  Calig.,  52.) 
—7.  (Lucian,  Jot.  Trag.)— 8.  (Colum.,  i.,  8 ;  xi.,  1.)— 9.  (Ha» 
canville,  Ant  Etrosq.,  t.  ii.,  p.  113  )— 10.  (in  Verr.,  iii ,  JO  * 
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though  with  a  different  object)  to  pay  a  debt  which 
had  never  been  actually  incurred.  The  chirngra- 
fhum  was  kept  by  the  creditor,  and  had  only  the 
debtor's  signature  ;  the  syngrapha,  on  the  contrary, 
was  signed  and  kept  by  both  parties. 

In  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages,1  chirugraphum 
was  used  to  signify  tribute  collected  under  the  sign- 
manual  of  a  person  in  authority,  similar  to  the  briefs 
and  benevolences  of  former  times  in  our  own  coun- 
try. It  was  also  used,*  till  very  lately,  in  the  Eng- 
lish law  for  an  indenture.  Duplicates  of  deeds  were 
written  on  one  piece  of  parchment,  with  the  word 
ckirographum  between  them,  which  was  cut  in  two 
in  a  straight  or  wavy  line,  and  the  parts  g'ven  to 
the  care  of  the  persons  concerned.  By  the  Canon- 
ists, Blackstone  remarks,  the  word  syngrapha  or 
tyngraphus  wa3  employed  in  the  same  way,  and 
hence  gave  its  name  to  these  kinds  of  writing. 

CHIRU'RGIA  {xeipovpyia  .  The  practice  of  sur- 
gery was  for  a  long  time  cons.\.*red  by  the  ancients 
to  be  merely  a  part  of  a  physician's  duty  ;  but,  as  it 
is  now  almost  universally  allowed  to  be  a  separate 
branch  of  the  profession,  it  will  perhaps  be  more 
convenient  to  treat  of  it  under  a  separate  head.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  touch  upon  the  disputed 
questions,  which  is  the  more  ancient,  or  which  is 
the  more  honourable  branch  of  the  profession  ;  nor 
even  to  try  to  give  such  a  definition  of  the  word 
ehirurgia  as  would  be  likely  to  satisfy  both  the  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  the  present  day  ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  determine  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  used  by  the  ancients ;  and  then,  adhering  close- 
ly to  that  meaning,  to  give  an  account  of  this  divis- 
ion of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine,  as  practised 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  referring  to  the  ar- 
ticle Mbdicina  for  farther  particulars. 

The  word  ehirurgia  is  derived  from  xelpi  tae 
hand,  and  Ipyov,  a  work,  and  is  explained  by  Cel- 
sus*  to  mean  that  part  of  medicine  quae  manu  curat, 
"  which  cures  diseases  by  means  of  the  hand  ;"  in 
Diogenes  Laertius*  it  is  said  to  cure  did  rov  repveiv 
<ai  xaieiv,  "  by  cutting  and  burning  ;"  nor  (as  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware)  is  it  ever  used  by  ancient 
authors  in  any  other  sense.  Omitting  the  fabulous 
and  mythological  personages,  Apollo,  .lEsculapius, 
Chiron,  ice,  the  only  certain  traditions  respecting 
the  state  of  surgery  before  the  establishment  of  the 
republics  of  Greece,  and  even  until  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  There  it  appears  that  surgery  was  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  the  treatment  ol  wounds ; 
and  the  imaginary  power  of  enchantment  was  join- 
ed with  the  use  of  topical  applications.*  The 
Greeks  received  surgery,  together  with  the  other 
branches  of  medicine,  from  the  Egyptians ;  and, 
from  some  observations  made  by  the  men  of  sci- 
ence who  accompanied  the  French  expedition  to 
Egypt  in  1798,  it  appears  that  there  are  documents 
fully  proving  that  in  very  remote  times  this  extra- 
ordinary people  had  made  a  degree  of  progress  of 
which  few  of  the  moderns  have  any  conception  : 
upon  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  the  temples  at  Ten- 
tyra,  Karnac,  Luxor,  &c,  basso-relievos  are  seen, 
representing  limbs  that  have  been  cut  off  with  in- 
struments very  analogous  to  those  which  are  em- 
ployed at  the  present  day  for  amputations.  The 
same  instruments  are  again  observed  in  the  uieto- 
glyphics,  and  vestiges  of  other  surgical  operations 
may  be  traced,  which  afford  convincing  proofs  of  the 
■kill  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  this  branch  of  med- 
ical science.' 

The  earliest  remaining  surgical  writings  are  those 


I.  (Vid.  Du  Freine,  ».  v.)— 2.  ( Vii.  BlacVrtonn,  b.  ii.,c.  20.) 
—I  (Dk  Med.,  lib.  Prafnt.)— 4.  (De  Vit.  Philo*.,  in.,  1,  j 
».)— 5.  <Il.,iii.,218;       515.  828,  8-13,  Ac  )— 6.  ( I.»rrny ,  quo- 
in  Cooper's  Surg.  Diet.) 
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I  of  Hippocrates,  who  was  born,  according  to  Cha 
ton,1  01.  80,  I,  B.C.  460,  and  died  01.  105,  4,  B.O 
357.  Among  his  reputed  works  there  are  ten  treat 
ises  on  this  subject,  viz.  :  1.  Kar'  'Inrpelov,  De  Of 
ficina  Medici ;  2.  Tlepi  'A.yu&v,  De  Fracturis ;  3. 
Tlepi' Apdpuv,  De  Articulis ;  4.  Mo^At/cof,  Vecliariut; 
5.  Ilepi  'ETlkuv,  De  Ulceribus ;  6.  Tlepi  'Zvpiyyuv,  D* 
Fistulis;  7.  Tlepi  Aluof>j>otdi»v,  De  Hamorrhoidibut ; 
8.  Tlepi  t£>v  ev  Ke^aAj  Tpuudruv,  De  Capitis  VuU 
neribus ;  9.  Tlepi  'EyKararouijc  'EfiSpvov,  De  Resec- 
tione  Foetus;  and,  10.  Tlepi  'AvaTofirjc,  De  Corporum 
Resectione.  Of  these  it  should  be  remarked,  that 
only  the  eighth  is  considered  undoubtedly  genuine ; 
though  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth,  if  not 
written  by  Hippocrates  himself,  appear  to  belong  to 
a  very  early  age.*  Hippocrates  far  surpassed  all 
his  predecessors  (and,  indeed,  most  of  his  success- 
ors) in  the  boldness  and  success  of  his  operations  ; 
and,  though  the  scanty  knowledge  of  anatomy  pos- 
sessed in  those  times  prevented  his  attaining  any 
very  great  perfection,  still  we  should  rather  admire 
his  genius,  which  enabled  him  to  do  so  much,  than 
blame  him  because,  with  his  defiuent  information, 
he  was  able  to  do  no  more.  The  scientific  skill  in 
reducing  fractures  and  luxations  displayed  in  his 
works,  De  Fracturis,  De  Articulis,  excites  the  ad- 
miration of  Haller,*  and  he  was  most  probably  the 
inventor  of  the  ambe,  an  old  chirurgieal  machine  for 
dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  which,  though  now 
fallen  into  disuse,  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation.  In  his  work  De  Capitis  Vulneribus  he 
gives  minute  directions  about  the  time  and  mode 
of  using  the  trephine,  and  warns  the  operator 
against  the  probability  of  his  being  deceived  by  the 
sutures  of  the  cranium,  as  he  confesses  happened 
to  himself*  On  this  Celsus  remarks  .  "  More  scth 
cet  magnorum  virorum,  et  fiduciam  magnarum  rerum 
habentium.  Nam  levia  ingenia,  quia  nihil  habent, 
nihil  sibi  detrahunt :  magno  ingenio,  multaqwt  nihilo- 
minus  habituro,  convenit  etiam  simplex  veri,  erroris 
confessio ;  pracipucque  in  eo  ministerio,  quod  utilita- 
tis  causa  posteris  traditur ;  ne  qui  decipiantur  eadem 
ratione,  qua  quis  ante  deceptus  est."*  The  author  ol 
the  Oath,  commonly  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  binds 
hi3  pupils  not  to  perform  the  operation  of  lithotomy, 
but  to  leave  it  to  persons  accustomed  to  it  (kpyarna. 
avdpdai  Trpr/fioc  Tfjofte) ;  from  which  it  would  appeal 
as  if  ceitain  persons  confined  themselves  to  partic- 
ular operations.  Avenzoar  also,  in  his  work  enti- 
tled Tciser,  "  Rectificatio  Regiminis,"  refused  to  per- 
form this  operation ;  but  in  his  case  it  was  from 
religious  motives,  and  because,  being  a  Jew,  he 
thought  it  unlawful  to  look  upon  another's  naked- 
ness. 

The  names  of  several  persons  are  preserved  who 
practised  surgery  as  well  as  medicine  in  the  times 
immediately  succeeding  those  of  Hippocrates  ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  some  fragments  inserted  in 
the  writings  of  Galen,  Oribasius,  Aetius,  &c,  all 
their  writings  have  perished.  Archagathus  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  foreign  surgeon  that  settled  at  Rome, 
A.U.C.  535,  B  C.  219.*  He  was  at  first  very  wel 
received,  the  jus  Quiritium  was  conferred  upon  him. 
a  shop  was  bought  for  him  at  the  public  expense, 
and  he  received  the  honourable  title  of  Vuinerariu* 
This,  however,  on  account  of  his  frequent  use  o, 
the  knife  and  cautery,  was  soon  changed  by  the 
Romans  (who  were  unjsed  to  such  a  mode  of  prac- 
tice) into  that  of  Carnifex.  Asclepiades,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  A.U.C,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  proposed  the 


1.  (Parti  Ilellen.)— 2.  {Vid.  Fibnc,  Bibl.  Or  )— 3.  (Dibliotb 
<  :innir<;.)— 4.  (D«  Moxb.  VuIksj.,  lib.  »  ,  p.  561,  rd.  Kill. a.)— 5 
(Do  Mnd.,  Tiii.,  4,  p.  467,  ed.  Anjenl  )-  6.  (Cauiui  Ilemina,  f 
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operation  of  bronchotomy,  though  he  himself  neve; 
performed  it  ;*  and  Ammonius  of  Alexandrea,  sur- 
named  AiOordpoc,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
rather  later,  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  surgery 
for  having  been  the  first  to  propose  and  to  perform 
(he  operation  of  Lithotrity,  or  breaking  a  calculus 
in  the  bladder,  when  found  to  be  loo  large  for  safe 
extraction.  Celsus  has  minuttly  described  his 
mode  of  operating,3  which  very  much  resembles 
that  lately  introduced  by  Civiale  and  Heurteloup, 
and  which  proves  that,  however  much  credit  they 
may  deserve  for  bringing  it  again  out  of  oblivion 
into  public  notice,  the  praise  of  having  originally 
thought  of  it  belongs  to  the  ancients.  "  A  hook," 
says  Celsus,  "  is  to  be  so  insinuated  behind  the 
stone  as  to  resist  and  prevent  its  recoiling  into  the 
bladder,  even  when  struck ;  then  an  iron  instru- 
ment is  used,  of  moderate  thickness,  flattened  to- 
wards the  end,  thin,  but  blunt ;  which,  being  placed 
against  the  stone,  and  struck  on  the  farther  end, 
cleaves  it ;  great  care  being  taken,  at  the  same 
time,  that  neither  the  bladder  itself  be  injured  by 
the  instruments,  nor  the  fragments  of  the  stone  fall 
back  into  it."  Avenzoar  also'  mentions  this  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  a  calculus,  though  he  does  not  de- 
scribe the  operati3n  so  minutely  as  Celsus.  The 
next  surgical  wnttr  after  Hippocrates,  whose  works 
are  still  extant,  is  Celsus,  who  lived  at  the  begin- 
ping  of  the  first  century  A.D.,  and  who  has  given 
up  the  last  four  books  of  his  work,  De  Medicina, 
and  especially  the  seventh  and  eighth,  entirely  to 
surgical  matters.  It  appears  plainly  from  reading 
Celsus,  that,  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  surgery 
had  made  very  great  progress,  and  had,  indeed, 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  He  is  the  first 
author  who  gives  directions  for  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,*  and  the  method  described  by  hiin  (called 
the  apparatus  minor,  or  Celsus's  method)  continued  to 
oe  practised  till  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  performed  at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and 
other  places  in  France,  upon  patients  of  all  ages, 
even  as  late  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  and 
a  modern  author8  recommends  it  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred on  boys  under  fourteen.'  He  describes7  the 
operation  of  Infibulatio,  which  was  so  commonly 
performed  by  the  ancients  upon  singers,  &c,  and  is 
often  alluded  to  in  classical  authors.1  He  also  de- 
scribes9 the  operation  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul,10  irepi- 
rerfj.Tjfie'voc  ric  inXrjdr :  tiuoiraadu.  Compare 
PaulusjEgineta,11  who  transcribes  from  Antyllus  a 
second  method  of  performing  the  operation.  See 
ilso  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  and  the  references  there 
?iven. 

The  following  description,  given  by  Celsus,  of 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  surgeon,  deserves 
to  be  quoted  :  "  A  surgeon,"  says  he,li  "  ought  to 
be  young,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  very  old ;  his  hand 
should  be  firm  and  steady,  and  never  shake ;  he 
should  be  able  to  use  his  left  hand  with  as  much 
dexterity  as  his  right ;  his  eyesight  should  be  acute 
and  clear ;  his  mind  intrepid,  and  so  far  subject  to 
pity  as  to  make  him  desirous  of  the  recovery  of  his 
patient,  but  not  so  far  as  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
moved  by  his  cries ;  he  should  neither  hurry  the 
operation  more  than  the  case  requires,  nor  cut  less 
than  is  necessary',  but  do  everything  just  as  if  the 
other's  screams  made  no  impression  upon  him." 
The  reading  of  Targa's  edition,  misericors,  has  been 


I.  (Csel.  Aurel.,  De  Morb.  Acut.,  i.,  14  j  iii.,4.)— 2.  (De  Med., 
vii.,  26,  y  3,  p.  436.)— 3.  (p.  29,  ed.  Venet.,  1549.J-4.  (De  Med., 
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followed  in  this  passage  of  Celsus,  though  xnmu 
ericors  will  also  admit  of  a  very  good  sense ;  fcr 
as  Ilicherand  has  observed,'  Celsus  did  not  mean 
by  it  that  a  surgeon  ought  to  be  quite  insensible  to 
pity  ;  but  that,  during  the  performance  of  an  opera- 
lion,  this  passion  ought  not  to  influence  him.  as  all 
(motion  would  then  be  weakness. 

Perhaps  the  only  surgical  remark  worth  quoting 
from  Aretaeus,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  A.D., 
is,  that  he  condemns  the  operation  of  bronchotomy, 
and  thinks  "  that  the  wound  would  endanger  an  in- 
flammation, cough,  and  strangling  ;  and  that,  if  the 
danger  of  being  choked  could  be  avoided  by  this 
method,  yet  the  parts  would  not  heal,  as  being  car- 
tilaginous."3 

Omitting  Scribonius  Largus,  Moschion,  and  So- 
ranus,  the  next  author  of  importance  is  Caelius  Au- 
relianus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  A.D.,  and  in  whose 
works  there  is  a  good  deal  relating  to  surgery, 
though  nothing  that  can  be  called  original.  He  re- 
jected as  absurd  the  operation  of  bronchotomy.3 
He  mentions  a  case  of  ascites  that  was  cured  by 
paracentesis,*  and  also  a  person  who  recovered  af- 
ter being  shot  through  the  lungs  by  an  arrow.5 

Galen,  the  most  voluminous,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  valuable  medical  writer  of  antiquity, 
is  less  celebrated  as  a  surgeon  than  as  an  anato- 
mist and  physician.  He  appears  to  have  practised 
surgery  at  Pergamus  ;  but,  upon  his  removal  to 
Rome  (A.D.  165),  he  confined  himself  entirely  to 
medicine,  following,  as  he  says  himself,6  the  cus- 
tom of  the  place.  This  would  seem  also  to  have 
been  the  custom  among  the  Arabians,  as  Avenzoai 
says'  that  a  physician  ought  to  be  able  to  perform 
operations,  but  should  not  do  so  except  in  cases  oi 
necessity.  Galen's  writings  prove,  however,  that 
he  did  not  entirely  abandon  surgery.  His  Commen- 
taries on  the  Treatise  of  Hippocrates,  De  Ojficim, 
Medici,  and  his  treatise  Uepl  ruv  'Emdioftwv,  De 
Fasciis,  show  that  he  was  well  versed  even  in  the 
minor  details  of  the  art.  He  appears  also  to  have 
been  a  skilful  operator,  though  no  great  surgical  in- 
ventions are  attributed  to  him.  His  other  surgical 
writings  consist  of  Commentaries  on  Hippocrates, 
De  Fracturis  and  De  Articulis ;  besides  a  good 
deal  of  the  matter  of  his  larger  works,  De  Met  bode 
Mcilendi  and  De  Compositione  Medicamentorum. 

Antyllus,  who  lived  some  time  between  Galen  and 
Oribasius,  is  the  earliest  writer  whose  directions 
for  performing  bronchotomy  are  still  extant,  though 
the  operation  (as  was  stated  above)  was  proposed 
by  Asclepiades  about  three  hundred  years  before 
Only  a  few  fragments  of  the  writings  of  Antyllus 
remain,  and  among  them  the  following  passage  is 
preserved  by  Paulus  ^Egineta  "  Our  best  sur- 
geons have  described  this  operation,  Antyllus  par- 
ticularly, thus  :  '  We  think  this  practice  useless, 
and  not  to  be  attempted  where  all  the  arteries  and 
the  lungs  are  affected  (by  the  word  aprnp'tai  here, 
he  means  the  bronchia,  or  ramifications  of  the  tra- 
chea. Vid.  Arteria)  ;  but  when  the  inflammation 
lies  chiefly  about  the  throat,  the  chin,  and  the  ton- 
sils which  cover  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  and  the 
artery  is  unaffected,  this  experiment  is  very  ration- 
al, to  prevent  the  danger  of  suffocation.  When  we 
proceed  to  perform  it,  we  must  cut  through  some 
part  of  the  windpipe,  below  the  larynx,  about  the 
third  or  fourth  ring ;  for  to  cut  quite  through  would 
be  dangerous.  This  place  is  the  most  commo- 
dious, because  it  is  not  covered  with  any  flesh,  and 
because  it  has  no  vessels  near  it.    Therefore,  bend- 


1.  (Nosogr.  Chir.,vol.  i.,  p.  42,  edit.  2.)— 2.  (De  Morb.  Ann. 
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mg  the  head  of  the  patient  backward  so  that  the 
windpipe  may  come  more  forward  to  the  view,  we 
uake  a  transverse  section  between  two  of  the 
rings,  so  that  in  this  case,  not  the  cartilage,  but  the 
membrane  which  encloses  and  unites  the  cartilages 
together,  is  divided.  If  the  operator  be  a  little 
fearful,  he  may  first  divide  the  skin,  extended  by  a 
hook  ;  then,  proceeding  to  the  windpipe,  and  separ- 
ating the  vessels,  if  any  are  in  the  way,  he  must 
make  the  incision.'  Thus  far  Antyllus,  who  thought 
of  this  way  of  cutting,  by  observing  (when  it  was, 
I  suppose,  cut  by  chance)  that  the  air  rushed 
through  it  with  great  violence,  and  that  the  voice 
was  interrupted.  When  the  danger  of  suffocation 
is  over,  the  hps  of  the  wound  must  be  united  by  su- 
ture, that  is,  by  sewing  the  skin,  and  not  the  carti- 
lage ;  then  proper  vulnerary  medicines  are  to  be 
applied.  If  these  do  not  agglutinate,  an  incarnant 
must  be  used.  The  same  method  must  be  used 
with  those  who  cut  their  throat  with  a  design  of 
committing  suicide."  This  operation  appears  to 
have  been  very  seldom,  if  ever,  performed  by  the 
ancients  upon  a  human  being.  Avenzoar1  tried  it 
upon  a  goat,  and  found  it  might  be  done  without 
much  danger  or  difficulty  ;  but  he  says  he  should 
not  like  to  be  the  first  to  try  it  upon  a  man. 

Oribasius,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Julian  (A.D. 
361 ),  professes  to  be  merely  a  compiler ;  and 
though  there  is  in  his  great  work,  entitled  2wa- 
yuyai  'laTpixai,  Collecta  Medtanalia,  much  surgical 
matter,  there  is  nothing  original.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Aetius  and  Alexander  Trallianus,  both  of 
whom  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
A.D.,  and  are  not  famous  for  any  surgical  inven- 
tions. Paulus  ^Egineta  has  given  up  the  fifth  and 
sixth  books  of  his  work,  De  Re  Medica,  entirely 
to  surgery,  and  nas  inserted  in  them  much  useful 
matter,  the  fruits  chiefly  of  his  own  observation 
and  experience.  He  was  particularly  celebrated 
for  his  skill  in  midwifery  and  female  diseases, 
ind  was  called  on  that  account,  by  the  Arabians, 
AL- Kawabeli,  "  the  Accoucheur.'"  Two  pam- 
phlets were  published  in  1768  at  Gottingen,  4to,  by 
Kud.  Aug.  Vogel,  entitled  De  Pauli  JEginctte  Meri- 
Iim  in  Medicinam,  imprimisijue  Chirurgiarn.  Paulus 
/Egineta  lived  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enth century  A.D.,  and  is  the  last  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  medical  writers  whose  surgical 
works  remain.  The  names  of  several  others  arc 
recorded,  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  eminence  to 
foquire  any  notice  here.  For  farther  infonnation 
on  the  subject  both  of  medicine  and  surgery,  see 
Medicina  ;  and  for  the  legal  qualifications,  social 
rank,  <Stc,  both  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  see  Medicos. 

The  surgical  instruments,  from  which  the  accom- 
panying engravings  are  made,  were  found  by  a 
physician  of  Petersburg,  Dr  Savenko,  in  1819,  at 
Pompeii,  in  Via  Uonsularie  (Strada  Contulare),  in 
a  house  which  is  sii|>|>osed  to  have  belonged  to  b 
surgeon  They  are  now  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Portici.  The  engravings,  with  an  account  of 
them  by  D  Savenko,  were  originally  published  in 
the  Revue  Midieale  for  1821.  vol.  hi.,  p.  427,  &c. 
They  were  afterward  inserted  in  Froriep's  Notizcn 
atu  km  Getnete  tier  Natur-und-Halkvnde  for  1822. 
vol.  ii.,  n.  2fi,  p  57,  &c  The  plate  containing 
these  instruments  is  wanting  in  the  copy  of  the 
Revue  Midieale  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, so  that  tin1  accompanying  figures  are  copied 
from  the  German  work,  in  which  some  of  them  ap- 
pear to  be  drawn  very  badly.  Their  authenticity 
was  at  first  doubted  by  Rutin,'  who  thought  they 

I.  (p  1S.>— %  (Abulphainj,  Hirt  Dynast.,  p.  IHI,  «d  P<» 
sock*.)-  I.  (D«  Tnrtrnm  ('htnjrg.,  ilm»  nagniti«.*t  nnpnr 
•4v  it  I. ii*  .  1823. 4lo. I 


were  the  same  that  had  been  described  bv  Bayard! 
in  his  Catai.  Anliq.  Monument.  Hercutani  ejjot.,  Nap., 
1754,  fol.,  n.  236-294  ;  when,  however,  his  disser- 
tation was  afterward  republished,1  he  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  completely  satisfied  on  this  point,  and 
has  given,  in  the  tract  referrec  to,  a  learned  and  in 
genious  description  of  the  instruments  and  theii 
supposed  uses,  from  which  the  following  account  n 
chiefly  abridged.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  at  one* 
that  the  form  of  most  of  them  is  so  simple,  and 
their  uses  so  obvious,  that  very  little  explanation  U 
necessary. 


1,  2.  Two  probes  (spectllum,  firfKri)  made  of  Iron  , 
the  larger  six  inches  long,  the  smaller  four  and  a 
half.  3.  A  cautery  (Kavr-fipiov)  made  of  iron,  rathei 
more  than  four  inches  long  4,  5.  Two  lanceia 
(scalpellum,  afitXri),  made  of  copper,  the  former  tw« 
inches  and  a  half  long,  the  other  three  laches,  h 
seems  doubtful  whether  they  were  usod  lor  blood- 
letting, or  for  opening  abscesses,  &c.  0.  A  knife 
apparently  made  of  copper,  the  blade  of  which  ii 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  hi  the  broadest  part 
one  inch  in  breadth  ;  the  back  is  .straight  and  thick, 
and  the  edge  much  curved  ;  »t>e  handle  is  so  short 
that  Savenko  thinks  it  must  h;.ve  been  broken.  It 
is  uncertain  for  what  particu!  ir  purpose  it  was  used : 
Kiihn  conjectures  that  (if  it  he  a  surgical  instrument 
at  all)  it  may  have  been  made  with  such  a  curved 
edge,  and  such  a  straight  thick  back,  that  it  might 
be  struck  with  a  hammer,  and  so  amputate  fingers, 
toes,  &c.  7.  Another  knife,  apparently  made  oi 
copper,  the  blade  of  which  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
two  inches  long,  and  in  the  broadest  part  eight  lines 
in  breadth  ;  the  back  is  straight  and  one  line  broad, 
and  this  breadth  continues  all  the  way  to  the  point, 
which,  therefore,  is  not  sharp,  but  guarded  by  a  sort 
of  button.  Kiihn  thinks  it  may  have  been  used  for 
enlarging  wounds,  <Scc,  for  which  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly fitted  by  its  b'unt  point  and  broad  back. 

8.  A  needle,  about  thre*  inches  long,  made  of  iron. 

9.  An  elevator  (or  instrument  for  raising  depressed 
portions  of  the  scull),  made  of  iron,  five  inches  long, 
and  very  much  resembling  those  made  use  of  at  the 
present  day.  10-14.  (rid.  next  cut)  Different  kinds 
of  forceps  (vulsella).  No  10  has  the  two  sides  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  and  is  five  inches  long.  No. 
11  is  also  live  inches  long.  No.  12  is  three  inches 
and  a  half  long.  The  sides  are  narrow  at  the  point 
of  union,  and  become  broader  by  degrees  toward* 
the  other  end,  where,  when  closed,  they  form  a  kind 
of  arch.  It  should  be  noticed  that  it  is  furnished  with 
a  movable  ring,  exactly  like  the  tenaculum  forcepi 
employed  at  the  present  day.    No  13  was  use*!  for 


1    (Opu»c.  Ar»i1»m.  M«d.  lit  Phllnlnl.,  Linn.,  llVT,  I"*1 
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pulling  out  hairs  by  the  roots  (rpixohah'n ).  No  14 
is  six  inches  long,  and  is  bent  in  the  middle.  It 
was  probably  used  for  extracting  foreign  bodies  that 
had  stuck  in  the  cesophagus  (or  gullet),  or  in  the 
bottom  of  a  wound.  15.  A  male  catheter  (mnea 
$stula),  nine  inches  in  length.  The  shape  is  re- 
markable, from  its  having  the  double  curve  like  the 
letter  S,  which  is  the  form  that  was  reinvented  in 
the  last  century  by  the  celebrated  French  surgeon, 
J.  L.  Petit.  16.  Probably  a  female  catheter,  four 
inches  in  length.  Celsus  thus  describes  both  male 
and  female  catheters  "  The  surgeon  should  have 
three  male  catheters  (tineas  fistulas),  of  which  the 
longest  should  be  fifteen,  the  next  twelve,  and  the 
shortest  nine  inches  in  length ;  and  he  should  have 
two  female  catheters,  the  one  nine  inches  long,  the 
other  six.  Both  sorts  should  be  a  little  curved, 
but  especially  the  male ;  they  should  be  perfectly 
smooth,  and  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin."  17. 
Supposed  by  Froriep  to  be  an  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting teeth  (bdovT&ypa*) ;  but  Kiihn,  with  much 
more  probability,  conjectures  it  to  be  an  instrument 
used  in  amputating  part  of  an  enlarged  uvula,  and 
quotes  Celsus,3  who  says  that  "  no  method  of  op- 
erating is  more  convenient  than  to  take  hold  of  the 
uvula  with  the  forceps,  and  then  to  cut  off  below  it 
as  much  as  is  necessary."  18,  19.  Probably  two 
spatulas. 

CHITON  (xituv).    {Vid.  Tonica.) 

CHITON'IA  (xtT&via),  a  festival  celebrated  in 
the  Attic  town  of  Chitone  in  honour  of  Artemis, 
surnamed  Chitona  or  Chitonia.*  The  Syracusans 
also  celebrated  a  festival  of  the  same  name,  and  in 
honour  of  the  same  deity,  which  was  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  kind  of  dance,  and  a  playing  on  the 
flute.' 

•CHIUM  MARMOR  (Xioe  Xidoc),  a  species  of 
Marble  obtained  from  the  island  of  Chios.  Hill  de- 
scribes it  as  "  a  very  fine  and  elegantly-smooth 
stone,  of  a  close,  compact  texture,  very  heavy,  and 
of  a  fine  glossy  black,  perfectly  smooth  where  bro- 
ken, but  dull  and  absolutely  destitute  of  splendour." 
It  is  capable,  according  to  the  same  authority,  of 
receiving  the  highest  polish  of  perhaps  any  of  the 
marbles  It  was  famous  among  the  ancients  for 
mailing  reflecting  mirrors,  for  which  the  high  polish 

1.  (De  Med.,  vii.,  26, v  I,  p.  429.)  — 2.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  nr.,  « 
181.)— 3.  (De  Med.,  vii.,  12,  t>  3,  p.  404.)— 4.  (Schol.ad  Callim., 
Hymn,  in  Artem.,  78.)  —  5  (Athenreus,  riv.,  p.  629.  —  Steph. 
Bye,  s  v  Xtrufi?.) 


of  which  it  is  susceptible  rendered  it  peculiarly 
proper.  The  Chian  marble  would  appear  to  have 
been  of  the  Obsidian  kind,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  some- 
times called  "  Lapis  Obsidianus  Antiquoram."1  The 
name  Obsidianus  would  seem  to  have  been  a  corrup- 
tion from  Opsianus  (bfiavdg,  and  Trjg  oijteuf).* 

4CHIUM  VINUM  (Xtog  ohos),  Chian  Wine,  a 
Greek  wine  made  in  the  island  of  Chios  (the  modern 
Scio).  It  is  described  by  some  writers  as  a  thick, 
luscious  wine  ;  and  that  which  grew  on  the  craggy 
heights  of  Ariusium,  extending  three  hundred  stadia 
along  the  coast,  is  extolled  by  Strabo  as  the  best 
of  all  Greek  wines.  From  Athenaeus  we  learn  that 
the  produce  of  the  Ariusian  vineyards  was  usually 
divided  into  three  distinct  species :  a  dry  wine,  a 
sweetish  wine,  and  a  third  sort  of  a  peculiar  quali- 
ty, thence  termed  avroKparov.  All  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  terms  of  the  highest  commend- 
ation. The  Phanean,  which  is  extolled  by  Virgil  as 
the  king  of  wines,  was  also  the  product  of  the  same 
island.  The  Saprian  wine,  so  remarkable  for  its 
exquisite  aroma,  was  probably  Chian  matured  by 
great  age.' 

CHLAINA  {xKaiva).    (Vid.  Ljena.) 

CHLAMYS  (%2.a[ivc,  dim.  x^a^vSiov),  a  scart. 
This  term,  being  Greek,  denoted  an  article  of  thb 
amictus,  or  outer  raiment,  which  was,  in  general, 
characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Orienta' 
races  with  which  they  were  connected,  although 
both  in  its  form  and  in  its  application  it  approached 
very  much  to  the  lacerna  and  paludamentum  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  itself,  to  some  extent,  adopted  by 
the  Romans  under  the  emperors.  It  was  for  the 
most  part  woollen  ;  and  it  differed  from  the  blanket 
(Ijianov),  the  usual  amictus  of  the  male  sex,  in 
these  respects,  that  it  was  much  smaller ;  also  finer, 
thinner,  more  variegated  in  colour,  and  more  sus- 
ceptible of  ornament.  It  moreover  differed  in  being 
oblong  instead  of  square,  its  length  being  generally 
about  twice  its  breadth.  To  the  regular  oblong,  a, 
b,  c,  d  (see  woodcut),  gores  were  added,  e'ther  in 
the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  a  e  /,  producing 
the  modification  a,  e,  g,  d,  which  is  exempAned  ip  the 
annexed  figure  of  Mercury,  or  of  an  obtuse-angled 


triangle,  a,  e,  b,  producing  the  modification  a,  e,  b,  c, 
g,  d,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  figure  of  a  youth 
from  the  Panathenaic  frieze  in  the  British  Museum. 
These  gores  were  called  irrepvytt ,  wii.gs,  and  the 
scarf  with  these  addition's  was  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Thessalian  oi  Macedonian.*  Hence  the 
ancient  geographers  compared  the  form  of  the  in- 
habited earth  (n  o'cKovfiivij)  to  that  of  a  chlamys.6 

The  scarf  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
worn  by  children,  although  one  was  given,  with  its 
brooch,  to  Tiberius  Caesar  in  his  infancy.*  It  was 
generally  assumed  on  reaching  adolescence,  and 
was  worn  by  the  ephebi  from  about  seventeen  to 


1.  (History  of  Fossils,  &c,  p.  466.)— 2.  (Id.ib)— 3.  (Hend«r- 
sun's  History  of  Wines,  p.  77.) — I.  (Etym.  Mag. — Lucian,  Diai 
Mort.) — 5.  (Strabo,  ii.,  5. — Macrobius.  De  Soma.  Scip  ,  it.)— € 
(Suet.  Tib..  6  1 
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caty  years  ol  age.1  It  was  also  worn  by  the  mil- 
itary, especially  of  high  rank,  over  their  body-armour 
(woodcut,  p.  133*),  and  by  hunters  and  travellers, 
more  particularly  on  horseback.* 

The  scans  worn  by  youths,  by  soldiers,  and  by 
hunters  differed  in  colour  and  fineness,  according 
to  theii  destination,  and  the  age  and  rank  of  the 
wearer.  The  x%aP*>C  i^Bucy  was  probably  yellow  or 
saffron -xdoured,  and  the^Ao/ivr  oTpaTiuTinri,  scarlet. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hunter  commonly  went  out 
in  a  scarf  of  a  dull,  unconspicuous  colour,  as  best 
adapted  tc  escape  the  notice  of  wild  animals.*  The 
more  ornamental  scarfs,  being  designed  for  females, 
were  tastefully  decorated  with  a  border  (limbus* 
vueander')  ;  and  those  worn  by  Phoenicians,  Tro- 
jans, Phrygians,  and  other  Asiatics  were  also  em- 
broidered, or  interwoven  with  gold.'  Actors  had 
their  chlamys  ornamented  with  gold."  Demetrius, 
the  son  o.  Antigonus,  imitating  the  utmost  splen- 
dour of  the  Asiatics,  wore  a  scarf  in  which  were 
represented  in  gold  thread  the  stars  and  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac* 

The  usual  mode  of  wearing  the  scarf  was  to  pass 
one  of  its  shorter  sides  (a,  d)  round  the  neck,  and 
to  fasten  it  by  means  of  a  brooch  {fibula),  either 
over  the  breast  (woodcuts,  p.  47  186),  in  which 
case  it  hunfe  down  the  back,  reaching  to  the  calves 
of  the  legs,  as  in  the  preceding  figure  of  the  young 
Athenian,  or  even  to  the  heels  or  over  the  right 
shoulder,  so  as  to  cover  the  left  arm,  as  is  seen  in 
the  preceding  figure  of  Mercury,  in  the  woodcut  to 
Cads'a,  and  in  the  well-known  example  of  the  Bel- 
videre  Apollo.  In  other  instances  •!:  v/as  made  to 
depend  gracefully  from  the  left  shoulder,  of  which 
the  bronze  Apollo  in  the  British  Museum  (see  the 
annexed  woodcut)  presents  an  example  (puer  nudus, 
nt#i  quod  ephebica  chlamyde  sinislrum  legebal  hume- 
ninr  i ;  or  it  was  thrown  lightly  behind  the  back, 


and  passed  over  either  one  arm  or  shoulder,  or  over 
both  (see  ihe  second  figure  in  the  last  woodcut,  ta- 
k«-n  from  Hamilton's  Vases,  L,  2) ;  or,  lastly,  it  was 
laid  upon  ihe  throat,  carried  behind  the  neck,  and 
crossed  so  as  to  hang  down  the  back,  as  in  the  fig- 
ure of  Achdles  (p.  133),  and  sometimes  its  extrem- 
ities were  again  brought  forward  over  the  arms  or 
shoulders  In  short,  the  remains  of  ancient  art  of 
every  description  show  in  how  high  a  degree  the 
ncarf  contributed,  by  its  endless  diversity  of  arrange- 
ment, to  the  display  of  the  human  form  in  its  great- 
est beauty  ;  and  Ovid  has  told  us  how  sensible  the 
ephebi  were  of  its  advantages  in  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  care  bestowed  upon  this  part  of  his  at- 
tire by  Mercury  : 

1.  ^Philemon,  p  367,  ©d.  Memeke  — "  Ephebica  rhlamyda 
Apolenu,  Met,  x— Heliod.,  jEth.,  i.— Plutarch,  IM  M»l.  Virt. 
— Polloi,  (hmm.,  x.,  164.)— 2.  (>Elian,  V.  H  ,  iit.,  10— Tha- 
•xirt.  Oral.,  x.— Plaul.,  Peend.,  II.,  it., 45.— Epid.,  III.,  in.,  53  ) 

— S.  (Plaut.,  Pian.,  Ill  .,  6,  31.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Oi.om.,  »..  18.) 

-6.  (Virg  ,  JEn.,  it..  137.) — 0.  (Vire.,  Ma^  ».,  231.)— 7.  (V,rg., 
H  ee. ;  in..  483,  484  ,  n.,  773.— Onil,  Met.,a.,  31.— V«l.  Flaoc., 
ri.,  228.)— 8-  (Poll-n.  Onom  ,  it.,  I  If).)— 41  (Albeueui,  in.,  p. 
•33  F. ;  33A,  A  )— 10  (Apulnua,  Mel.  a    —II.  (Apulmua.  i  ) 


"  Chlamydemque,  ut  ptndext  (iptt, 
Collocat :  ut  limbus,  totumque  appareat  aur*m.1 
The  aptitude  of  the  scarf  to  be  turned  in  eveij 
possible  form  round  the  body,  made  it  useful  even 
for  defence.  The  hunter  used  to  wTap  his  chlamys 
about  his  left  arm  when  pursuing  wild  animals,  and 
preparing  to  fight  with  them  '  Alcihiades  died  fight- 
ing with  his  scarf  rolled  round  his  left  hand  instead 
of  a  shield.'   The  annexed  woodcut  exhibits  a  fig 


ure  of  Neptune  armed  with  the  trident  in  his  right 
hand,  and  having  a  chlamys  to  protect  the  left.  It 
is  taken  from  a  medal  which  was  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  a  naval  victory  obtained  by  Demetri- 
us PoIior?etes,  and  was  evidently  designed  to  ex- 
press his  sense  of  Neptune's  succour  in  the  conflict. 
When  Diana  goes  to  the  chase,  as  she  does  not  re- 
quire her  scarf  for  purposes  of  defence,  she  draws 
it  from  behind  over  her  shoulders,  and  twists  it 
round  her  waist,  so  that  the  belt  of  her  quiver  pass- 
es across  it,  as  shown  in  the  statues  of  the  goddess 
in  the  Vatican  (see  woodcut),  and  described  by  Ne- 
niesianus.    (Vid.  Baltecs.) 

It  appears  from  the  bas-reliefs  on  marble  vasea 
that  dancers  took  hold  of  one  another  by  the  chla- 
mys, as  the  modern  Greeks  still  do  by  their  scarfs 
or  handkerchiefs,  instead  of  taking  one  another's 
hands  In  like  manner,  Mercury,  when  he  is  con- 
ducting Pluius  in  the  dark,  bids  him  to  take  hold  of 
his  chlamys  in  order  to  follow  his  steps.*  The  scarf 
admitted  also  of  being  used  to  recline  upon.  Thus 
Endymion  is  represented,  both  in  ancient  paintings 
and  sculptures,  and  in  the  description  of  Lucian,' 
sleeping  on  his  chlamys,  which  is  spread  upon  a 
rock.    (  Vtd.  Pileus  ) 

Among  the  Romans,  the  scarf  came  more  into  use 
under  the  emperors  Caligula  wore  one  enriched 
with  gold.*  Alexander  Severus,  when  he  was  in 
the  country  or  on  an  expedition,  wore  a  scarf  dyed 
with  the  coccus  (chlamyde  coccinea1). 

CHLOEIA  or  CHLOIA  (XUeia  or  XXoid),  a  fes 
tival  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Demetei 
Chloe,  or  simply  Chloe,  whose  temple  stood  near 
the  Acropolis.*  It  was  solemnized  in  spring,  on  the 
sixth  of  Thargelion,  when  the  blossoms  began  to  ap- 
pear (hence  the  names  jAdr/  and  jP.ona),  with  the 
sacrifice  of  a  ram,  and  much  mirth  and  rejoicing.* 

•CHLOREUS  or  CHLOR'ION  (x^peiu  X*<->P- 
luv),  two  names  belonging,  probably,  to  one  and  the 
same  bird,  the  Golden  Oriole,  or  Orwlus  gall/ula,  L 
.I.h.m  errs  when  he  calls  the  female  x^->P'C  an^ 
the  male  j^opiuv,  and  his  error  is  supposed  to  have 
arisen  froin  his  copying  Aristotle  carelessly  '• 


1.  (Met.,  ii.,  733.)— 2.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  a.,  18.— »£/>i«A(Ta»T» 
8  AtittxtTni  aipl  t^v  xiipa  :  Xen.,  CjMg-  17.) — 3.  (Plat., 
Alrili.; — 4.  (Lucian,  Timon,  30.)— 3.  (Dial.,  *dL  L.  p.  23S,  ed 
Ilrmnrrh.)— fl.  (Suet.,  Call*.,  ID.)— 7.  (I.aiiipnd..  Al  Sea, 40 
—Compare  Malt.,  nan,  28,  31.) — 8.  (Hmyrh.,  a.  »,  XXoid.— 
Allien.,  nr.,  p.  (118.— Sophorl..  (Ed  Col.,  [800.  wilh  the  arho 
haal.— Paua.,i.,22,  ,  3  )— 0  (Eupoln,  ap.  Srhol.  ad  Sopb.,  (Kd 
Col.,  I.e.)— 10.  (An.toi.,  II.  A.,  ii.,  S  —  jElian,  N  A.,  ia  ,  «T 
— Adama,  Append   a.  a.) 
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*CH  .1ORIS  (x^C-i)  ltie  name  of  a  Bird  descn-  j 
bed  by  Aristotle.  Gesner,  upon  the  authority  of 
Turner,  holds  it  to  be  the  Greenfinch,  or  Fringilla 
ckloris,  Teniminck.1 

CHOES  (Xdec).    (Vid.  Dionysu.) 

CHCENIX  (^oiwf ),  a  Greek  measure  of  capaci- 
ty, the  size  of  which  is  differently  given ;  it  was 
probably  of  different  sizes  in  the  several  states. 
Pollux,*  Suidas,  Cleopatra,  and  the  fragments  of 
Galen,3  make  it  equal  to  three  cotylae  (=■  1  4866  pints 
English) ;  another  fragment  of  Galen*  and  other  au- 
thorities* make  it  equal  to  four  cotylae  (=1  9821 
pints  English) ;  Rhemnius  Fannius8  and  another 
fragment  of  Galen7  make  it  eight  cotylae  (=3  9641 
pints  English).8 

♦XOIP02  IIOTAM'IOS  (xolpog  troTdfuoc),  a  spe- 
cies of  Fish,  probably  the  Ruffe,  or  Perca  cernua,  L. 
It  is  a  small  fish,  of  good  flavour ;  rather  olive,  and 
spotted  with  brown.' 

CHORA'GUS,  a  person  who  had  to  bear  the  ex- 
penses of  the  choragia,  one  of  the  regularly-recur- 
ring state  burdens  (iyKVuXun  Xeirovpylai)  at  Athens. 
Originally  (as  is  shown  in  the  article  Chorus)  the 
chorus  consisted  of  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  state. 
With  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  music  and 
dancing,  the  distinction  of  spectators  and  perform- 
ers arose  ;  it  became  more  a  matter  of  art  to  sing 
and  dance  in  the  chorus  ;  paid  performers  were  em- 
ployed ;  and  at  last  the  duties  of  this  branch  of  wor- 
ship devolved  upon  one  person,  selected  by  the  state 
to  be  their  representative,  who  defrayed  all  the  ex- 
penses which  were  incurred  on  the  different  occa- 
sions. This  person  was  the  choragus.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  managers  of  a  tribe  (k^ifieXriral  (pvXrjg) 
to  which  a  choragy  had  come  round,  to  provide  a 
person  to  perform  the  duties  of  it ;  and  the  person 
appointed  by  them  had  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
chorus  in  all  plays,  tragic  or  comic  (Tpayyfiolc,  kg>- 
uySoic),  and  satirical ;  and  of  the  lyric  choruses  of 
men  and  boys,  the  pyrrhichistae,  cyclian  dancers, 
and  flute-players  ( x°PVy^v  dvdpda,  or  avSpiKotc  x°- 
>oic,  naidinolc  xopolc,  m>(>l>LXiOTalc,  kokXI^  £op&>,  av- 
Xi/raie  avSpdaiv),  &c.  He  had  first  to  collect  his 
chorus,  and  then  to  procure  a  teacher  t  xopodiSdana- 
Xoc),  whom  he  paid  for  instructing  the  choreutee. 
The  choragi  drew  lots  for  the  first  choice  of  teach- 
ers ;  for  as  their  credit  depended  upon  the  success 
of  their  ch3ri3  in  the  dramatic  or  lyric  contests,  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  them  whose  assistance 
they  secured.10  When  the  chorus  was  composed  of 
boys,  the  choragus  was  occasionally  allowed  to 
press  children  for  it,  in  case  their  parents  were  re- 
fractory.11 The  chorus  were  generally  maintained, 
during  the  period  of  their  instruction,  at  the  expense 
of  the  choragus,  and  he  had  also  to  provide  such 
meat  and  drink  as  would  contribute  to  strengthen 
the  voice  of  the  singers  (01  de  x°PVyol  tolc  xopw- 
ralc  tyxeXm  Kal  ■9-pifia.Kia  nai  OKeXXlSac  /cat  pveXbv 
irapaTtdevrec,  evL>xovv  noXvv  xpovov,  iftuvaaKov- 
fievovc  Kal  Tpv<f>wvTasli).  The  expenses  of  the  differ- 
ent choruses  are  given  by  Lysias13  as  follow :  Cho- 
rus of  men,  20  mina? ;  with  the  tripod,  50  minae ; 
pyrrhic  chorus,  8  minag ;  pyrrhic  chorus  of  boys,  7 
minae  ;  tragic  chorus,  30  minae  ;  comic,  16  minae  ; 
cyclian  chorus,  300  minae.  According  to  Demos- 
thenes,14 the  chorus  of  flute-players  cost  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  tragic  chorus.  The  choragus  who 
exhibited  the  best  musical  or  theatrical  entertain- 
ment, received  as  a  prize  a  tripod,  which  he  had 

1.  (A  istot  ,  H.  A.,  viii.,  5.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (iv., 
83  ; — 3  (c.  7  and  9.) — 4.  (c.  5.) — 5.  (Paucton,  Metrolog.,  p. 
SSS.)  —  6.  (v.,  69.)— 7.  (c.  8.)— 8.  (Wurm,  De  Pond,  et  Mens., 
dsc  ,  p.  132,  142,  199. — Bussey  on  Anc.  Money  and  Measures, 
p.  209  and  214.)— 9.  (jElian,  N.  A.,  xiv.,  23.)— 10.  (Demosth.,  c. 
Mid.,  p.  519.)— 11.  (Antipl.on.,  De  Choreuta,  p.  767,  768.)— 12. 
(Plutarch,  Dr.  Glor.  Ath.,  p.  349,  A.)— 13.  ('AiroX.  ZwpoS  ,  p. 
696  )— U  (Mid.,  p.  565.) 
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I  thti  expense  ol  consecrating,  and  sometimes  he  had 
also  to  build  the  monument  on  which  it  v  as  placed 
There  was  a  whole  street  at  Athens  formed  by  the 
line  of  these  tripod-temples,  and  called  "  The  Street 
of  the  Tripods."  The  laws  of  Solon  prescribed  40 
as  the  proper  age  for  the  choragus,  but  tWis  law  was 
not  long  in  force. 

On  the  subject  of  the  choragia,  see  Bockh's  1'ubi. 
Econ.  of  Athens,  ii ,  p  207,  &c. 

CHORE'GIA  (xoP7IYla)-  (rid-  Choragus.) 
X£2'PIOY  AIKH  (xuplov  6'actj),  a  suit  to  recover 
land,  was  a  diadicasia  within  the  jurisdiction  of"  the 
thesmothetae.  The  parties  to  a  suit  el  .Lis  kind 
were  necessarily  either  Athenian  citizens,  or  such 
favoured  aliens  as  had  had  th  .  power  of  acquiring 
real  property  in  Attica  (yijc  Kal  Aulas  lynrnoig)  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  special  grant  of  the  people. 
Of  the  speeches  of  Isaeus  and  Lysias  in  causes  of 
this  kind,  the  names  are  all  that  survive. 

CHORUS  (xopoc),  a  band  of  singers  and  dancers, 
engaged  in  the  public  worship  of  some  divinity. 
This  is,  however,  only  the  secondary  meaning  of 
the  Greek  word.  The  word  x°P°C'  which  is  con- 
nected with  x"P°fi  X<->Pa*  properly  denoted  the 
market-place,  where  the  chorus  met.  Thus  Homer 
calls  the  dancing-place  the  x°P°c  <  Xeir/vav  <5£  \opbv  :* 
■Ktnkqyov  de  x°P0V  &eiov  noolv  :s  £t?i  t'  'Hove  fjptyevtu 
ifft  olida  Kal  x°pol  elai  :*  iv6a  6'  eaav  TSv/j.(f>e<jv  KaXol 
xopol  i/di  iSowkoj.5  Now  the  dancing-place  for  the 
public  chorus  in  a  Greek  town  would  naturally  be 
the  largest  space  which  they  had,  i.  e.,  the  market- 
place, which  was  called  by  the  more  general  name 
of  "  the  place"  or  "  the  space"  {xopoc ).  Thus  the 
ayopd  at  Sparta  was  called  the  ^;op6f.6  And  evqv- 
xopoc  is  a  common  epithet  of  a  large  city  :  thug 
Sparta7  and  Athens8  are  both  called  evovxopog, 
which  either  meant  "  having  a  wide  chorus  or  mar- 
ket," or,  generally,  "  extensive'  (evpvxupoc),  as 
when  it  is  applied  as  an  epithet  to  'kola  in  Pindar.' 
Thus,  also,  the  king  says  to  the  chorus,  in  the  Sup- 
pikes  of  ^Eschylus,"  Xauv  iv  x&PV  rdaceade. 

This  explanation  of  the  word  x°P°c  ls  impoitant, 
from  its  connexion  with  the  idea  of  a  primitive  cho- 
rus. In  the  oldest  times  the  chorus  consisted  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  city,  who  met  in  the 
public  place  to  offer  up  thanksgivings  to  their  coun- 
try's god,  by  singing  hymns  and  performing  corre- 
sponding dances  The  hymn,  however,  was  not 
sung  by  the  chorus,  but  some  poet  or  musician  sang 
or  played  the  hymn,  and  the  dancers,  who  formed 
the  chorus,  only  allowed  their  movements  tc  be 
guided  by  the  poem  or  the  tune.  The  poet,  there- 
fore, was  said  to  "lead  off  the  dance"  (i^dpxuv 
/loXnijc),  and  this  was  said  not  merely  of  the  poet,11 
but  also  of  the  principal  dancers  ;la  and  even  the 
leader  of  a  game  at  ball  is  said  dpxeadai  poXirvc. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  words  fieXneadat 
and  fioXntj,  when  used  in  speaking  of  the  old  chorus, 
imply  the  regular,  graceful  movements  of  the  dan- 
cers and  the  eumolpids  were  not  singers  of  hymns, 
but  dancers  in  the  chorus  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus. 
This  old  chorus,  or  the  chorus  proper,  was  always 
accompanied  by  the  cithara,  the  lyre,  or  the  phor- 
wmx,  which  were  different  kinds  of  stringed  instru- 
ments ;  when  the  accompaniment  was  the  flute,  it 
was  not  a  chorus,  but  an  dyXata  or  a  ku/ioc,  a  much 
more  riotous  affair,  which  was  always  rather  of  the 
nature  of  a  procession  than  of  a  dance,  and  in  which 
there  was  often  no  exarchus,  but  every  one  joined 
into  the  song  or  cry  of  joy  at  his  pleasure.   Such  a 

1.  (New  Cratylus,  p.  361.)— 2.  (Od.,  viii.,  260.)— 3.  (1..  264.' 
—4.  (xii.,  4.)— 5.  (1.,  318.)— 6.  (Pausan.,  hi.,  11, 1)  9.)— 7.  (An 
axandndes,  ap.  Athen.,  p.  131,  C.) — 8.  (Oracul.  ap.  Demosth. 
Mid.,  p.  531.)— 9.  (Ol.,  vii.,  18.)— 10.  (v.,  976  >—  1 1  (Sre  th.. 
passages  quoted  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  4tn  e.litimi.  r 
21.)— 12.  (II  ,  xviii.,  604.)— 13.  (II.,  xvi.,  182.— Hymn.  Pyth 
Apoll.,  19.) 
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umus  was  lie  hyruenaeal  or  ondal  procession, 
though  this  seems  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  the 
r.horus  and  the  comas,  for  the  harp  and  a  chorus  of 
damsels  are  mentioned  in  the  descriptions  of  it  by 
Homer  and  UksmrI.  The  former  merely  says,1  "A 
loud  hymeiifi*  a>ose;  young  men  skilled  in  the 
dance  moveii  mound ;  and  among  them  flutes  and 
harps  resoumlpd"  (aiXol,  (poppiyyet;  re).  Hesiod's 
description  is  much  more  elaborate  "  The  inhab- 
itants (of  the  fortitied  city  which  he  is  describing) 
were  enjoying  themselves  with  festivities  and  dan- 
ces (uyAataic;  re  x°oolg  re) :  the  men,  (i.  e.,  the  nufiog) 
were  conducting  the  bride  to  her  husband  on  the 
well-wheeled  mule-car ;  and  a  loud  hymenjtas  arose ; 
from  afar  was  seen  the  gleam  of  burning  torches 
jarried  in  the  hand  of  slaves  ;  the  damsels  (i.  e.,  the 
xopoc)  were  moving  forward  in  all  joy  and  festivity 
>dyXaty  redaAvlai) ;  and  they  were  both  attended  by 
sportive  choruses.  The  one  chorus,  consisting  of 
men  (the  nuftoc),  were  singing  with  youthful  voices 
to  the  shrill  sound  of  the  pipe  (i.  c  ,  ovpiyf) ;  the 
other,  consisting  of  the  damsels  (the  \op6e),  were 
leading  up  the  cheerful  chorus  (i  t.,  were  dancing) 
to  the  notes  of  the  harp  (<j>6ppiyi)."  This  account 
of  the  hymenaus  is  immediately  followed  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  comus  proper,  i.  e.,  a  riotous  pro- 
jesssion  after  a  banquet.  "  On  another  side,  some 
/oung  men  were  moving  on  in  the  comus  (inuftaZuv) 
iO  the  sound  of  the  flute;  some  were  amusing  them- 
selves witli  singing  and  dancing;  others  moved  on 
aughing,  each  of  them  accompanied  by  a _/Z«?e-player 
.  vif  ai)kr\Tfipi  Ixaarof).  The  whole  city  was  filled 
with  joy,  and  choruses,  and  festivity"  (daX'iai  re 
Xopoi  re  uylaiui  re). 

The  chorus  received  its  first  full  development  in 
the  Doric  states,  and  in  them  it  was  particularly 
connected  with  their  military  organization.  The 
Dorian  chorus  was  composed  of  the  same  persons 
who  formed  their  battle-array:  the  best  dancers 
and  the  best  fighters  were  called  by  the  same  name 
(jrpiAeef ) ;  the  back  rows  in  each  were  called  "  un- 
equipped" (ibikelr),  and  the  figures  of  the  dance 
were  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  evolutions  of 
the  army.'  The  Doric  deity  was  Apollo ;  conse- 
quently, we  find  the  Doric  chorus,  which  was  prop- 
erly accompanied  by  the  lyre,  and  of  which  the  lyric 
poetry  of  the  Greeks  was  the  legitimate  offspring, 
immediately  connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
the  inventor  of  the  lyre.  The  three  principal  Doric 
choruses  were  the  pyrrhic,  the  gymnopcedic,  and  the 
hyporchematic.  These  were  afterward  transferred 
•o  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  appear  as  the  three 
varieties  of  the  dramatic  chorus,  which  celebrated 
the  worship  of  that  divinity  :  the  emmeleia,  or  tragic 
dance,  corresponded  to  the  gymnopaedic,  the  comic 
dance  to  the  hyporcheme,  and  the  satyric  to  the 
pyrrhic.  Ail  these  dances  were  much  cultivated 
and  improved  by  Thaletas,  who  introduced  a  com- 
bination of  the  song  and  dance  for  the  whole  chorus, 
of  which  Lucian  speaks  when  he  says,  bv  way  of 
contrast  to  the  pantomimic  dancers  of  more  modern 
times  :*  Tid'/.ai  piv  yap  ol  avroi  xai  i)Aov  nai  iipxoiv- 
to,  "  ir.  older  times  the  same  performers  both 
sang  and  danced."  This  extension  of  the  song  of 
the  exarchus  to  the  whole  chorus  seems  to  have 
given  rise  almost  naturally  to  the  division  of  the 
chorus  into  strophes  and  anlistrophes,  which  Sle- 
Biehorus  farther  improved  by  the  addition  of  anepodc, 
'.hus  breaking  through  the  monotonous  alternation 
of  strophe  and  antistrophe  by  the  insertion  of  a 
stanza  of  a  different  measure.  This  improvement 
is  referred  to  in  the  proverb,  Ovde  rd  rpia  Xrnoi- 
\';oov  yiyvuaKtic.     The  choruses  of  Stesichorus 


I.  (P  ,  tnii.,  492.)-  2.  (Scul.  Here,  270.)— 3.  (MUllor'i  Do- 
•  iii..  12,  4  10;  i»    *.  » 4.)— 4.  (Do  Stltal.,  c.  30.) 


consisted  ol  combinations  of  rows  of  eight  dancer* 
and,  from  his  partiality  to  the  number  8,  we  have 
another  proverb,  the  ndvra  oktu  of  ibe  gramma 
rians. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  Greek 
choral  poetry  was  the  adaptation  of  the  dithyramb, 
or  old  Bacchic  song,  to  the  system  of  Doric  chorus 
es  ;  for  it  was  to  this  that  we  owe  the  Attic  drama. 
The  dithyramb  was  originally  of  the  nature  of  a 
ku/ioc;  :  it  was  sung  by  a  band  ot  revellers  to  a  flute 
accompaniment ;  and  in  the  time  of  Archilochus 
had  its  leader,  for  that  poet  says  that  "  he  knows 
how  to  lead  off  the  dithyramb,  the  beautiful  song  of 
Dionysus,  when  his  mind  is  inflamed  with  wine :"' 
"ilc  AiuwaoV  uvanTog  KaXbv  k£dp%ai  fiihoc 
olda  AMpa/idov  olvip  ovynepavvudeic;  <j>pivac. 
Arion,  the  celebrated  player  on  the  cithara,  was  tt  c 
first  to  practise  a  regular  chorus  in  the  dithyramo, 
and  to  adapt  it  to  the  cithara.  This  he  did  at  Cot 
inth,  a  Doric  city ;  and  therefore  we  may  suppose 
that  he  subjected  his  dithyramb  to  all  the  conditions 
of  Doric  choral  poetry.  The  dithyramb  was  danced 
round  a  blazing  altar  by  a  chorus  of  50  men  ot 
I  boys  ;  hence  it  was  called  a  circular  chorus  (/cv/cAioj 
I  >;opof ) ;  the  dithyrambie  poet  was  called  kvk?uo6i- 
AdanaXoc,  and  Arion  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Cycleus. 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  tragedy  arose  from  the  re- 
citations of  the  leaders  of  the  dithyramb  (and  t€>v 
k£apxovTu>v  rCiv  dtdvpdfiCuv'') ;  and  we  know  from 
Suidas  that  Arion  was  the  inventor  of  the  tragic  style 
(rpaytKov  Tpnirov  evperrjc*).  This  latter  statement 
seems  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  Arion  introduced 
satyrs  into  the  dithyramb  ;  for  the  satyrs  were  also 
called  rpdyot*  so  that  rpayiftdid,  "  the  song  of  the 
satyrs,"  is  the  same  as  "  the  satyric  drama."  This 
tragic  or  satyric  drama  arose  from  the  leaders  of 
the  dithyrambie  chorus,  as  arranged  by  Arion.  If 
we  examine  the  use  made  of  this  dithyrambie  cho- 
rus by  JSschylus,  we  shall  easily  see  what  is  the 
meaning  of  Aristotle's  statement.  In  the  tragic 
trilogies  of  /Eschyhis  we  find  a  chorus  and  two 
actors.  As  tragedy  arose  from  the  leaders  of  the 
dithyramb,  the  first  beginning  would  be  when  the 
poet  Thespis,  as  leader  of  his  dithyrambie  chorus, 
either  made  long  Epic  or  narrative  speeches,  01 
conversed  with  his  chorus.  The  improvement  of 
yEschylus,  then,  was  to  introduce  a  dialogue  be- 
tween two  of  the  exarchi,  who  would  thus  become 
actors.  Consequently,  we  should  expect  that  in  the 
time  of  /Eschylus  the  dithyrambie  chorus  of  50 
would  be  succeeded  by  a  tragic  chorus  of  48,  and 
two  actors.  And  this  we  find  to  be  the  case.  If 
we  examine  the  extant  trilogy — the  Orestea — we 
find  that  the  Agamemnon  has  a  chorus  of  12  ojd 
men  ;  the  Choephora,  a  chorus  of  either  12  or  15 
women  ;  and  the  Eumrnides,  a  chorus  of  15  furies  : 
this  would  leave  9  or  6  for  the  chorus  of  the  satyric 
drama  appended  to  the  trilogy,  according  as  we 
take  the  smaller  or  greater  number  for  the  chorus 
in  the  Chniphorw.  It  seems  more  probable  that  we 
should  take  the  larger  number  ;  for  it  >s  probnble 
that,  in  most  cases,  -Eschylus  would  divide  the 
main  chorus  of  48  into  four  subchoruses  of  IS ;  lor 
24  was  the  number  of  the  comic  chorus  .  and  ai 
comedies  were  acted  in  single  plavs,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  they  would  assign  to  a  comic  poet  double 
the  chorus  used  by  the  tragedian  in  his  single  plays, 
or  half  his  whole  chorus.  If  so,  the  satyric  drama 
might,  as  less  important,  be  contented  flrrth  hall  i  In- 
ordinary tragic  chorus,  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
piece  rendered  it  desirable  to  increase  the  chorus 
from  12  to  15  in  one  or  more  of  the  individual  plays. 


1.  (Athonieui,  p.  628,  A.)— 2.  (P.wt.,  4.) -3  (Cumpwi  II* 
rod  ,  i  ,  23.) — 4.  (UMTCD.I  »  TViyovi.) 
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Besides,  if  the  chorus  of  Stesichorus,  which  was 
antistrophie,  and  therefore  quadrangular,  consisted 
of  48,  as  it  is  not  improbable,  and  this  chorus  of  48 
was  divided  into  rows  of  eight  (as  in  wdvra  oktio), 
eix  would  be  an  element  of  the  regular  chorus,  and, 
ther  fore,  a  fit  number  to  represent  its  least  impor- 
tant \>d.r  See  on  this  subject  Miiller,1  from  whose 
view  tl  account  here  given  differs  in  some  par- 
ticulars 

The  tragic  chorus,  though  quadrangular,  still 
mustered  around  the  thymele,  or  altar  of  Bacchus  in 
the  theatre,  thereby  showing  some  last  traces  of  its 
dithyrambic  origin  ;  and  though  the  lyre  was  its 
general  accompaniment,  it  did  not  by  any  means 
repudiate  the  flute,  the  old  accompaniment  of  the 
dithyramb.  When  the  chorus  consisted  of  15,  it 
enteircd  the  orchestra  either  in  ranks  three  abreast, 
or  in  files  five  abreast ;  in  the  former  case  it  was 
said  to  be  divided  /card  (vyd,  in  the  latter  /card  oto'l- 
Xov<;.  No  doubt  a  similar  distinction  was  made  in 
the  case  of  the  chorus  of  12. 

The  expense  of  the  chorus,  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
article  Choragus,  was  defrayed  by  the  choragus, 
who  was  assigned  to  the  poet  by  the  archon.  In 
the  case  of  a  dramatic  chorus,  the  poet,  if  he  in- 
tended to  represent  at  the  Lenaja,  applied  to  the 
king  archon  ;  if  at  the  great  Dionysia,  to  the  chief 
archon,  who  "  gave  him  a  chorus"  if  his  play  was 
thought  to  deserve  it ;  hence  x°P0V  6i66vai  signifies 
"  to  praise  or  approve  a  poet."a  The  successful 
poet  was  said  to  "  receive  the  chorus."'  The  comic 
dance  was  not  at  first  thought  worthy  of  a  public 
chorus,  but  the  chorus  in  that  species  of  drama  was 
at  first  performed  by  amateurs  {edeXovrai*),  as  was 
also  the  case  with  the  dithyramb  in  later  times.6 

CHOUS  or  CHOEUS  (xovc,  or  x°m),  a  Greek 
measure  of  liquids,  which  is  stated  by  all  the  author- 
ities to  be  equal  to  the  Roman  congius,  and  to  con- 
tain six  &oTat  or  sextarii  (=-5  9471  pints  English). 
Suidas  alone  makes  a  distinction  between  the  x°H 
and  the  x0£v(,  making  the  former  equal  to  two  sex- 
tarii, and  the  latter  equal  to  six.  Now  when  we 
remember  that  the  x°"S  was  commonly  used  as  a 
drinking  vessel  at  Athenian  entertainments  ;*  that, 
on  the  day  of  the  x°eS  Dionysia),  a  prize  was 
given  to  the  person  who  first  drank  off  his  ^oic; 
and  that  Mdo  of  Croton  is  said  to  have  drunk  three 
%6ec  of  wine  at  a  draught,7  it  is  incredible  that,  in 
these  cases,  the  large  x°*>S  mentioned  above  could 
be  meant.  It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  there 
was  also  a  smaller  measure  of  the  same  name,  con- 
taining, as  Suidas  states,  two  sextarii,  =1-9823 
pints  English.  At  first  it  was  most  likely  the  com- 
mon name  for  a  drinking  vessel.  According  to 
Crates,8  the  x°H  had  originally  a  similar  form  to 
the  Panathenaic  amphorae,  and  was  also  called 

XPEOY2  AIKH  (^peouc  d'ucrf),  a  simple  action  for 
debt,  was,  like  most  of  the  other  cases  arising  upon 
an  alleged  breach  of  contract,  referred  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  thesmotheta?  when  the  sum  in  ques- 
tion amounted  to  more  than  ten  drachmas.  If  oth- 
erwise, it  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  those  itiner- 
ant magistrates,  who  were  originally  thirty  in  num- 
ber, and  styled,  accordingly,  ol  rpidtcovTa :  but  af- 
terward, in  consequence  of  the  odium  attached  to 
this  name,  which  had  also  served  to  designate  the 
oligarchic  tyrants,  received  an  accession  often  col- 
leagues and  a  corresponding  change  of  title.10  If 
the  cause  could  be  classed  among  the  £^71/01  6Uai, 

1.  (Eumeniden,  »  1,  Ac.)— 2.  (Plato,  Rep.,  p.  383,  C>— 3. 
(Ariitoph.,  Ran.,  04.  -4.  (Aristot.,  Poet.,  5.)—  5  ( Vid.  Aristot., 
Probl.,  xv  ,  9  —  Rhet.,  iu.,  9.)— 6.  (AnBtoph.,  Ac  ham.,  v  ,  1086, 
id.  Dind.)— 7.  (Athen.,  lib.  x.)— 8.  (Athen.,  n.,  p.  496.)— 9. 
(Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  73  —  Wurm,  De  Pond.,  Ac,  p.  187,  136, 
141, 198 — Hussey  on  Anc.  Money,  Measures,  &c,  p.  911-213.) 
—10  (Pollux,  Onom  ,  viii.,  100.) 
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;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  debt  arose  upon  a  mer 
1  cantile  transaction,  the  thesmotheta?  would  still  have 
jurisdiction  in  it,  though  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
suit  were  an  alien ;  otherwise  it  seems  that  when 
such  a  person  was  the  defendant,  it  was  brought 
into  the  court  of  the  polemarch.1  If  the  cause  were 
treated  as  a  6'lkv  'EfinopiK^,  as  above  mentioned,  the 
plaintiff  would  forfeit  a  sixth  part  of  the  sum  con- 
tested upon  failing  to  obtain  one  fifth  of  the  vote» 
of  the  dicasts  ;a  but  we  are  not  informed  whethei 
this  regulation  was  applicable,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, in  all  prosecutions  for  debt.  The  speech 
of  Demosthenes  against  Timotheus  was  made  in  8 
cause  of  this  kind. 

♦CHROMIS  or  CHREMPS  (xpo/uc,  xp&W,  «' 
Xpefiip),  a  species  of  Fish,  the  same  with  the  Sparu* 
Chromis,  L.,  and  called  in  French  Marron.  Ron 
delet  says  it  is  a  small  fish,  and  little  esteemed. 
According  to  Cuvier,  it  is  a  chestnut-brown  fish, 
taken  by  thousands  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Genoa  call  it  Castagno,  on 
account  of  its  chestnut  colour.  The  Chromis  Nilot- 
ica,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  an  agreeable  flayouii 
and  is  considered  the  best  fish  in  the  Nile.' 

*CHRYS'ALIS  or  CHRYSALLIS,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  the  first  apparent  change  of  the  eruca,  or 
maggot,  of  any  species  of  insect.  In  a  special 
sense,  it  denotes  the  "  tomb  of  the  caterpillar  and 
the  cradle  of  the  butterfly."  The  name  has  refer- 
ence to  the  golden  colour  (xpva6(,  "gold")  which  the 
chrysalis  generally  assumes.* 

*CHRYSANTH'EMUM  (xpvadvOe/iov),  the  Con 
Marygold,  or  Chrysanthemum  coronarium  The 
Greek  name  has  reference  to  its  golden-hued  flow 
ers.  Another  appellation  is  (3ov<p6atyov,  though  thie 
in  strictness  belongs  to  the  Ox-eyed  Daisy,  or 
Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum.  Fee  thinks  that  Vir- 
gil  means  the  C.  coronarium  by  the  Ckrysanthus  of 
which  he  speaks  in  the  Culex.*  The  modern  Greeke 
call  this  plant  T£iTfrfj.661a,  and  in  the  Archipelago 
Mavrahiva.  Sibthorp  found  it  among  the  villages 
and  by  the  margins  of  roads.' 

*CHRYSELECTRUM  (xpva^eKrpov),  a  variety 
of  Amber.  Fourcroy  calls  it  "transparent  amber 
of  a  golden  yellow  colour."' 

♦CHRYSELECTRUS  (xpvov^Krpoc),  a  name 
applied  to  the  Indian  Chrysoliths  (Yellow  Sapphire, 
or  Oriental  Topaz),  having  a  foil  of  brass  laid  under 
them,  and  hence  approaching  in  their  colour  to 
amber,  or  electrum.* 

CHRYSE'NDETA,  costly  dishes  used  by  the 
Romans  at  their  entertainments.  They  are  men- 
tioned several  times  by  Martial,9  and,  from  the  epi- 
thet flata  which  he  applies  to  them,  as  well  as  from 
the  analogy  of  the  name,  they  appear  to  have  been 
of  silver,  with  golden  ornaments.  Cicero10  men- 
tions vessels  of  this  kind.  He  calls  their  golden 
ornaments  in  general  sigxUa,  but  again  distinguish- 
es them  as  crustte  and  etnblemata  ;n  the  former  were 
probably  embossed  figures  or  chasings  fixed  on  to 
the  silver,  and  the  latter  inlaid  or  wrought  into  it.1* 
The  embossed  work  appears  to  be  referred  to  by 
Paullus  (cymbia  argenteis  cruslis  illigata33),  and  the 
inlaid  ornaments  by  Seneca  (argenlum,  in  quodsolidi 
aun  calatura  descendant1*). 

♦CHRYSI'TES  ( xpvotTiic),  another  name  for  the 
Basanites  lapis,  or  Touchstone,  from  its  use  in  test- 
ing gold.1* 


1.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  55.)— 2.  (Suid.,  •.  t  Kma6c\la  )— I 
(AnsU»t.,  H.  A.,  iv.,  8.— -Elian,  N.  A.,  ix.,  17.— Ond,  Hal.,  121 
— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  16.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H 
N.,  xi.,  32,  35.)— 5.  (v.,  404.)— 6.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p. 
219.) — 7.  (Fourcroy's  Chemistry,  c.  14. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  t. 
— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvii., 9.)— 9.  (ii.,  43,  1 1 ;  vi, 94 ;  xiv.,  97.)- 
10.  (Verr.,  iv.,  21-23.)— 11.  (c.  23.)— 12.  (Compare  c.  24.)— 13 
(Dig.  34,  tit.  2,  s  33.)— 14.  (Ep.,  v.)— 15.  (Plin.,  H  N.,  xxxV 
99  » 
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•CHRYSI'TIS  ( xpvainc),  supposed  to  have  beei 
the  yellow  oxide  of  lead,  used  as  a  pigment  by  the 
ancients,  and  forming  one  of  the  three  varieties  of 
litharge  (Xiddpyvpoc)  described  by  Dioscorides1  and 
Pliny.'  Its  name  was,  in  all  likelihood,  derived  from 
its  yellow  and  shining  colour,  resembling  that  of 
gold.1 

*CHRYSOCO'LLA  (xpvaoKoXka).  "The  an- 
cients," remarks  Adams,  "  applied  this  term  to  two 
distinct  substances :  First,  to  a  mineral  called  Chry- 
toeoWi  by  Aiken,  Malachite  by  Kidd,  and  Copper 
Green  by  Jameson  and  Cleaveland.  It  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  oxide  of  copper  and  silex  — Second, 
to  a  factitious  substance  prepared  from  soda  and 
copper  in  the  manner  described  by  Pliny.*  It  is 
often  confounded  with  the  Borax,  or  Soda  Boras  of 
the  moderns,  from  its  being  used  like  Borax  in  sol- 
dering gold.  There  is  much  misapprehension  in  the 
descriptions  of  thr.  ancient  Chrysocolla  given  by 
Matthiolus,  Agricou,  Milligan,  and  most  of  the  mod- 
ern commentators,  which  it  is  proper  to  caution  the 
student  of  ancient  science  not  to  he  misled  by."* 

♦CHRYSOC'OME  ( xpvaoKOfiri),  a  species  of 
Toadflax,  the  Linana  Linosyris  of  Bauhin,  which  is 
the  same  with  the  Chrysocome  Linosyris,  L  Pliny 
says  it  wants  a  proper  appellation  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. AnguUlara  and  Matthiolus  were  unable  to 
determine  what  kind  of  plant  it  was.* 

•CHRYSOLITHUS  {xpvooXidoc),  a  Precious 
Stone,  the  same  with  the  modern  Topaz.  Its  pre- 
vailing colour  is  yellow,  whence  the  ancient  appel- 
lation. The  iptvdoxpvooXidoc  was  stained  crystal.' 
"  The  name  Chrysoluhus"  remarks  Dr.  Moore,  "  ap- 
pears to  have  been  applied  somewhat  loosely  by  the 
ancients,  as  the  modern  term  is,  to  a  great  variety 
of  minerals.  The  Chrysolites  obtained  from  Ethi- 
opia were  1  aureo  fulgore  translueentes but  to  these 
were  preferred  the  Indian,  which  may  have  been 
the  yellow  sapphire,  or  Oriental  topaz.  The  best 
were  set  open.  Underneath  others  a  foil  of  brass 
was  laid.  These  were  called  chryseleetri,  whose 
colour  approached  to  that  of  amber  (electrum). 
Those  of  Pontus  might  be  distinguished  by  their 
lightness.  They  were,  perhaps,  yellow  quartz,  the 
Bohemian  topaz ;  or  yellow  fluor  spar,  the  false  to- 
par. ,  whose  specific  gravities  are  to  that  of  the  Ori- 
ental topaz  as  three  and  four  respectively  to  five. 
The  Chrysolite  obtained  in  Spain,  from  the  same 
locality  with  rock-crystal,  we  may  suppose  was  yel- 
low quartz.  Such  as  had  a  white  vein  running 
through  them,  called  hence  leucochrysi,  were  proba- 
bly agate  ;  yellow  quartz  with  a  vein  of  chalcedony ; 
and  the  capniat  we  may  translate  smoke-topaz. 
Some  resembled  glass  of  a  bright  saffron  colour ; 
and  those  made  of  glass  could  not  be  distinguished 
by  the  sight,  but  might  be  detected  by  the  touch  (of 
the  tongue,  no  doubt),  as  being  warmer."* 

•CHRYSOME'LUM  ( xpva6p.nlov),  according  to 
Billerbeck,  the  sweet  Orange,  and  not  a  species  of 
Quince,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled.  It  is  a  variety 
of  the  Citrus  Auraniium,  L.' 

•CHRYSO'PIS  {xpvaunic),  aspecies  of  Precious 
Stone,  having,  according  to  Pliny,  the  appearance 
of  gold.    Dalecamp  takes  it  for  Hyacinth  " 

•CHRY'SOPHKYS  (xpvaofpvc ),  a  large  species 
of  Fish,  answering  to  the  Gilt  Head  or  Gilt  Poll,  the 
Sparus  aurai.K,  L.  The  Greek  name,  which  means 
'  golden  eyebrow,"  was  given  to  it  on  account  of  a 
crescent-shaped  band  of  a  golden  hue  extending 
from  one  eye  to  the  other.  Du  Hainel  says  its 
flesh  is  delicate,  but  rather  dry  ;  according  to  Xcn- 
ocrates,  it  is  firm  and  nutritious.    "  With  the  ex- 

1.  (».,  102  ) — 2.  (II.  N.,  iiiiii.,  33.)— 3.  (Maon*J  Ado.  Min- 
imloia,  p.  (11.)— 4  lH.  N.,  zxxiii.,  21).)— 5.  (Adama,  App«-nd., 

T.i — (J.  (Diuwor.,    •.,  55  — Adam»,  Append.,  •.  r.) — 7.  (I'md. 
lie,  ii.,  51.) — B.  (A-  .:.  Mineral.,  p  170.)— 9.  f  Billerbeck,  Flora 
Cluxca,  p.  132.)— •  I.  (I'lin.,  II.  N..  xixvii..  10.) 
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ception  of  the  bright  band  between  tte  eyes,  we  can 
find  nothing  in  the  Chrysophrys  of  the  ancients,'" 
observes  Griffith,  "  that  is  absolutely  characteristic 
of  the  modern  fish  of  the  same  name  ;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  we  find  nothing  which  can  give  rise 
to  exclusion.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  chryso- 
phrys has  two  pairs  of  fins  ;  its  pyloric  appendages 
are  few  in  number ;  it  remains  close  to  the  coasts, 
and  in  salt  marshes  or  pools  ;  it  spawns  in  summer, 
and  deposites  its  eggs  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  ;  the 
great  heats  oblige  it  to  conceal  itself;  the  cold  also 
causes  it  to  suffer  ;  it  is  carnivorous,  and  the  fish- 
ermen take  it  by  striking  it  with  a  trident  while 
asleep.  ^Elian  tells  us  that  it  is  the  most  timid  of 
fishes :  some  branches  of  poplar,  implanted  in  the 
sand  during  a  reflux,  so  terrified  the  chrysophrys 
which  were  brought  back  by  the  flood,  that  on  the 
succeeding  reflux  thev  did  not  dare  to  move,  anil 
suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  That 
the  Aurata  of  the  Latins  was  the  same  fish  as  the 
Chrysophrys  of  the  Greeks,  is  evident  from  a  pas 
sage  in  Pliny,  which  is  manifestly  taken  from  Aris- 
totle, and  where  the  first  word  is  put  as  a  transla- 
tion of  the  second.  Columella  tells  us  that  the 
Aurata  was  of  the  number  of  those  fishes  which  the 
Romans  brought  up  in  their  vivaria ;  and  even  the 
inventor  of  vivaria,  Sergius  Orata,  appears  to  have 
derived  from  this  fish  the  surname  which  he  bore, 
and  which  he  left  to  his  branch  of  the  family.  It 
was,  above  all,  the  Aurata  of  the  Lucrine  lake  that 
the  Romans  esteemed ;  and  Forgius,  who  obtained 
nearly  entire  possession  of  that  lake,  in  all  probabil- 
ity introduced  the  species  there.'" 

*CHRYSOPKAS'IUS  LAPIS  (xpvconpaaoc),  the 
Chrysoprase,  a  precious  stone,  resembling  in  colour 
the  juice  of  the  leek  (irpdoov),  but  with  somewhat 
of  a  golden  tinge  (xpvaoc,  "  gold"),  whence  the 
name  given  it.  What  is  now  called  Chrysoprase, 
however,  by  Jameson  and  Aiken,  could  hardly,  as 
Adams  thinks,  have  been  known  to  the  ancients, 
since  it  is  ,ound  only  in  Lower  Silesia.  It  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  silex,  with  J.  small  admix 
ture  of  nickel,  to  which  it  owes  its  colour.  The 
Chrysoprase  of  the  ancients,  on  the  ether  hand,  was 
most  probably  a  variety  of  the  Prauus.1 

CHTHON'IA  (Xdr'vA),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Hermione  in  honom  o<"  Deraeitr,  surnamed  Chtho- 
nia.  The  followir^  in  the  description  of  it  given  by 
Pausanias  "The  inhabitants  of  Hermione  cel- 
ebrate the  Chthonia  ever/  year,  in  summer,  in  this 
manner :  They  form  a  procession,  headed  by  the 
priests  and  magistrates  of  the  year,  who  are  follow- 
ed by  men  and  women.  Even  for  children  it  is 
customary  to  pay  homage  to  the  goddess  by  joining 
the  procession.  They  wear  white  garments,  and  on 
their  heads  they  have  chaplets  of  flowers,  which  they 
call  KoouoadvdaXoi,  which,  however,  from  their  size 
and  colour,  as  well  as  from  the  letters  inscribed  on 
them,  recording  the  premature  death  of  Hyacinthus, 
seem  to  me  to  be  hyacinths.  Behind  the  procession 
there  follow  persons  leading  by  strings  an  untamed 
heifer,  just  taken  from  the  herd,  and  drag  it  into  the 
temple,  where  four  old  women  perform  the  sacrifice, 
one  of  them  cutting  the  animal's  throat  with  a 
scythe.  The  doors  of  the  temple,  which  dur  ng 
this  sacrifice  had  been  shut,  are  thrown  open,  and 
persons  especially  appointed  for  the  purpose  lead 
in  a  second  heifer,  tl  en  a  third  and  a  fourth,  all  ol 
which  are  sacrificed  by  the  matrons  in  the  manner 
described.  A  curious  circumstance  in  this  solem- 
nity is,  that  all  the  heifers  must  fall  on  the  same 
side  on  which  the  first  fell."  The  splendour  and 
rich  offerings  of  this  festival  are  also  mentioned 


1.  (Annlot.,  II.  N.,  i.,  5  —  jEhan,  N.  A.,  am.,  28.  —  «'  iner. 
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uy  Julian,1  who,  however,  makes  no  mention  of 
the  matrons  of  whom  Pausanias  speaks,  but  says 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  heifers  was  performed  by 
the  priestess  of  Demeter. 

The  Lacedaemonians  adopted  the  worship  of  De- 
meter  Chthonia  from  the  Hermioneans,  some  of 
whose  kinsmen  had  settled  in  Messenia  ;a  hence 
we  may  infer  that  they  celebrated  either  the  same 
festival  as  that  of  the  Hermioneans,  or  one  similar 
to  it. 

CHYTRA  (xvrpa),  an  earthen  vessel  for  common 
lae,  especially  for  cooking.  It  was  commonly  left 
unpainted,  and  hence  all  unprofitable  labour  was  de- 
scribed by  the  proverb  x^pav  iroaciXXetv* 

♦CICA'DA  (rerrif),  a  species  of  Insect,  frequent- 
ly mentioned  by  the  classical  writers.  According 
to  Dodwell,*  it  is  formed  like  a  large  fly,  with  long 
transparent  wings,  a  dark  brown  back,  and  a  yellow 
belly.  It  is  originally  a  caterpillar,  then  a  chrysa- 
lis, and  is  converted  into  a  fly  late  in  the  spring. 
Its  song  is  much  louder  and  shriller  than  that  of  the 
grasshopper,  as  Dodwell  terms  the  latter.  This  wri- 
ter says  that  nothing  is  so  piercing  as  their  note  ; 
nothing,  at  the  same  time,  so  tiresome  and  inhar- 
monious ;  and-  yet  the  ancient  writers,  and  espe- 
3ially  the  poets,  praise  the  sweetness  of  their  song ; 
and  Plutarch6  says  they  were  sacred  to  the  Mu- 
ses. According  to  ^Elian,6  only  the  male  Cicada 
sings,  and  that  in  the  hottest  weather.  This  is 
3onfirmed  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  naturalists. 
The  Cicada  is  extremely  common  in  the  south  of 
Italy.  It  is  found  also  in  the  United  States,  being 
called  in  some  parts  "  the  Harvest-fly,"  and  in  oth- 
ers, very  erroneously,  "  the  Locust."  The  Cicada 
has  a  sucker  instead  of  a  mouth,  by  which  it  lives 
entirely  on  liquids,  such  as  dew  and  the  juices  of 
plants.  The  song  of  the  Cicada,  as  it  has  been 
called,  is  made  by  the  males  for  the  purpose  of  call- 
ing to  their  females  in  the  season  of  reproduction, 
and  it  is  made  by  the  action  of  certain  muscles 
sipon  two  membranes,  turned  in  the  form  of  a  ket- 
iie-dram,  and  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  Sev- 
eral species  of  Cicada  are  described  by  Aristotle,7 
Suidas,  and  yElian,9  but  more  especially  two,  name- 
ly, ol  /isyd'Aoi  TETTiyes,  ol  pdovrec,  called  also  dxsrai, 
and  ol  fiiKpo'i,  called  also  rerTiyovia.  The  former 
would  appear  to  be  the  Cicada  plebeia,  the  latter 
the  Cicada  orni.  This  insect  is  called  Cicale  in 
Italian,  and  Cigale  in  French.  "  The  Tettix,"  ob- 
serves Kirby,  "  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite 
of  every  Grecian  bard,  from  Homer  and  Hesiod  to 
Theocritus.  Supposed  to  be  perfectly  harmless, 
and  to  live  only  on  the  dew,  they  were  addressed  by 
the  most  endearing  epithets,  and  were  regarded  as 
all  but  divine.  So  attached,  indeed,  were  the 
Athenians  to  these  insects,  that  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  fasten  golden  images  of  them  in  their 
hair,  implying,  at  the  same  time,  a  boast,  that  they 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  Cicada?,  were  'terra 
/i&i,'  or  children  of  the  earth."9  Anacreon,  in  one 
of  his  odes,10  says  of  the  Tettix,  that  old  age 
wastes  it  not  away.  In  this  he  has  reference  to  the 
fable  of  Tithonus,  the  favourite  of  Aurora,  who, 
having  wished  for  immortality,  without  having 
asked,  at  the  same  time,  for  perpetual  youth,  be- 
came so  decrepit,  that  Aurora,  out  of  compassion, 
changed  him  into  a  tettix,  because  this  insect,  as 
the  ancients  believed,  laid  aside  its  skin  every  sum- 
mer, and  thus  renewed  its  youth.  The  truth  is,  the 
Tettix  or  Cicada,  like  all  the  other  species  of  the 


l  ;H.  A.,  ii.,  4.)— 2.  (Paus.,  iii.,  14,  «  5.)— 3.  (Athen.,  ix.,  p. 
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Gryllus,  though  existing  but  for  a  single  season 
since  it  dies  at  the  close  of  the  summer,  casU 
its  skin  in  the  same  manner  as  the  caterpillar, 
and  deposites  in  the  fields  a  membrane  so  accurate- 
ly true  to  its  entire  shape,  that  it  is  often  mistaken, 
at  first  sight,  for  the  Tettix  itself.  The  belief  that 
this  insect  was  indigenous,  or,  in  other  words, 
sprang  from  the  very  earth,  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  of  large  numbers  being  seen 
immediately  after  showers,  though  not  visible  pre- 
viously. 

♦C1CER.   (Vid.  Erebinthus.) 

♦C1CHORIUM.   (Vid.  Intybom.) 

♦CICI  (kIki),  a  plant,  the  same  as  the  1'aanu 
Christi  or  Ricinus  communis.  "  This  plant,"  ob- 
serves Woodville,  speaking  of  the  Palma  Christi,. 
"  appears  to  be  the  kmi,  or  kootuv  of  Dioscorides, 
who  observes  that  the  seeds  are  powerfully  cathar- 
tic :  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Aetius,  Paulus  jEgmetz, 
and  Pliny."1 

♦CICONIA,  the  Stork.    (  Vid.  Pelargos.) 

♦CICU'TA,  Hemlock.    ( Vid.  Coneion.) 

CI'DARIS.    (Vid.  Tiara.) 

CILFCIUM  (<5e#«f),  a  Haircloth  The  materia! 
of  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  almost  universal- 
ly made  this  kind  of  cloth,  was  the  hair  of  goats. 
The  Asiatics  made  it  of  camel's-hair.  Goats  were 
bred  for  this  purpose  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and 
with  the  longest  hair,  in  Cilicia ;  and  from  this 
country  the  Latin  name  of  such  cloth  was  derived. 
Lycia,  Phrygia,  Spain,  and  Libya  also  produced  thft 
same  article.  The  cloth  obtained  by  spinning  and 
weaving  goat 's-hair  was  nearly  black,  and  was  used 
for  the  coarse  habits  which  sailors  and  fishermen 
wore,  as  it  was  the  least  subject  to  be  destroyed  by 
being  wet ;  also  for  horse-cloths,  tents,  sacks,  and 
bags  to  hold  workmen's  tools  (fabrilia  vasa),  and  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  military  engines,  and  the 
walls  and  towers  of  besieged  cities,  so  as  to  deaden 
the  force  of  the  ram  {vid.  Aries),  and  to  preserve 
the  woodwork  from  being  set  on  fire. 1 

Among  the  Orientals,  sackcloth,  which  was  with 
them  always  haircloth,  was  worn  to  express  morti- 
fication and  grief.  After  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
power,  it  passed  from  its  other  uses  to  be  so  em- 
ployed in  Europe  also.  Monks  and  anchorites  al- 
most universally  adopted  the  cilicium  as  fit  to  be 
worn  for  the  sake  of  humiliation,  and  they  sup- 
posed their  end  to  be  more  completely  attained 
if  this  part  of  their  raiment  was  never  washed. 
Hence  Jerome,'  describing  the  life  of  the  monk  Hi- 
larion,  says  of  his  hair  shirt,  "  Saccum,  quo  stmel 
fuerat  indutus,  nunquam  lavans,  et  superfluum  esse 
dicens,  munditias  in  cilicio  quarere." 

*CIMEX  (topic),  the  Bug,  under  which  name 
many  species  are  included  by  the  ancients,  which 
modern  naturalists  have  distinguished  from  one 
another.  Aristotle  makes  the  noptc  to  be  engen- 
dered by  the  vapory  secretions  from  the  skins  of 
animals.  Pliny,*  after  calling  the  Cimex  "  animal 
fmdissimum,  et  dictu  quoque  fastidiendum"  (where 
he  evidently  alludes  to  the  Cimcx  lectulanus,  01 
bedbug),  goes  on  to  state  some  marvellous  usea 
of  this  insect  in  the  healing  art.  It  was  considered 
an  excellent  remedy  against  the  bite  of  serpents, 
and  especially  of  asps  :  fumigations  made  with 
cimices  caused  leeches  to  loosen  their  hold  ;  and 
if  any  animal  had  swallowed  leeches  in  drinking, 
cimices,  taken  internally,  served  as  a  cure.  They 
were  good  for  weak  eyes  when  mixed  with  salt  and 
the  milk  of  a  female,  and  for  complaints  of  the  ean 
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wben  mingled  wit  honey  and  oil  of  roses.  Nu- 
merous other  meoical  virtues  were  ascribed  to 
them,  which,  like  the  preceding,  were  purely  fabu- 
lous, although  Guettard,  in  modern  times,  recom- 
mends them  in  hysterical  cases.1 

•CLMOI/IA  TERRA  (KVo/.m  yij),  Cimolian 
Earth,  so  called  from  the  island  Cimolus,  one  of  the 
Cyelades,  whence  it  was  principally  obtained,  al- 
though found  also  in  other  of  the  adjacent  islands, 
particularly  Siphnus.  It  was  used  by  the  ancients  in 
cleaning  their  clothes,  pretty  much  in  the  same  way 
as  fuller's  earth  is  now  employed.  The  ancients 
ased  it  likewise  in  medicine :  Galen  speaks  of  it  as 
good  in  St.  Anthony's  fire  ;*  and  Dioscorides'  high- 
ly commends  it,  mixed  with  vinegar,  in  swellings, 
inflammations,  and  many  other  external  affections. 
The  ancient  writers  mention  two  kinds  of  Cimolian 
Earth,  a  white  and  a  purplish.  Galen  says  that  the 
white  kind  was  dry,  and  the  purple  fattish,  and  that 
the  purple  was  accounted  the  better  of  the  two. 
Diosoorides  says  that  the  purple  kind  w  as  cold  to 
the  touch,  a  particular  very  observable  in  steatites. 
"  Many  authors,"  remarks  Sir  John  Hill,  "  have 
ranked  Cimolian  Earth  among  the  clays,  and  Tour- 
nefort  makes  it  a  chalk ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  neith'  r  of  these,  but  properly  and  dis- 
tinctly a  marl.  Many  have  imagined  our  fuller's 
earth  to  have  been  the  Cimolian  of  the  ancients, 
but  erroneously  ;  the  substance  which  comes  near- 
est it  of  all  the  now  known  fossils,  is  the  steatite 
of  the  soap  rock  of  Cornwall."* 

♦CIN'ARA  (Kivupa),  the  Artichoke.  The  Cinara 
tcolymu*,  our  common  artichoke,  is  described  in  dis- 
tinct terms  in  Columella,  and  he  is  the  only  ancient 
author  that  has  done  so.* 

CI'NCIA  LEX,  or  MUNERA'LIS.  This  lex 
was  a  plebiscitum  passed  in  the  time  of  the  trib- 
une M.  Cincius  Alimentus  (B  C.  204),  and  entitled 
Dr.  Donis  el  Muneribus.*  One  provision  of  this 
law,  which  forbade  a  person  to  take  anything  for 
his  pains  in  pleading  a  cause,  is  recorded  by  Taci- 
tus,7 "  Ne  quis  ob  causam  orandam  pecuntam  donumve 
accipiat."  In  ttvi  time  of  Augustus,  the  lex  Cincia 
was  confirmed  by  a  senatus  consultum,"  and  a  pen- 
alty of  four  times  the  sum  received  was  imposed  on 
the  advocate.  This  fact  of  confirmation  will  explain 
a  passage  in  Ticitus.*  The  law  was  so  far  modified 
in  the  time  of  Claudius,  that  an  advocate  was  allow- 
ed to  receivr;  ten  sestertia  ;  if  he  took  any  sum  be- 
yond that,  he  was  liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  repe- 
tundae  (rcpelnndarum  lenebaJur1').  (  Vid.  Repetun- 
dm.)  It  appears  that  this  permission  was  so  far  re- 
stricted in  Trajan's  time,  that  the  fee  could  not  be 
pnid  till  the  work  was  done." 

So  far  the  Cincian  law  presents  no  difficulty; 
but  it  appears  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  were 
not  limited  to  the  case  already  stated.  They  ap- 
plied, also,  to  gifts  in  general ,  or,  at  least,  there 
were  enactments  which  did  limit  the  amount  of 
what  a  person  could  give,  and  also  required  gifts  to 
be  accompanied  with  certain  formalities ;  and  it 
•loes  not  seem  possible  to  refer  these  enactments  to 
any  other  than  the  Cincian  law.  The  numerous 
contradictions  and  difficulties  which  perplex  this 
subject  are,  perhaps,  satisfactorily  reconciled  and 
removed  by  tin;  following  conjecture  of  Savigny  :'* 
"  Gifts  which  exceeded  a  certain  amount  were  only 
valid  when  made  by  mancipalio,  in  jure  cessio,  or 
by  tradition  :  small  gifts,  consequently,  were  left  to 
l  penon's  free  choice,  as  before  ;  but  large  gifts  (ex- 
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cept  in  the  case  of  near  "•latwes'1  were  to  be  ac 
companied  with  certain  iormalities."  The  object 
of  the  law,  accoiding  to  Savigny,  was  to  prevent 
foolish  and  hasty  gilts  to  a  large  amount,  and,  con- 
sequently, was  intended,  among  other  things,  to  pre- 
vent fraud.  This  was  effected  by  declaring  that 
certain  forms  were  necessary  to  make  the  gift  valid, 
such  as  mancipatio  and  in  jure  cessio,  both  of  which 
required  some  time  and  ceremony,  and  so  allowed 
the  giver  opportunity  to  reflect  on  what  he  was 
doing.  These  forms,  also,  could  not  be  observed, 
except  in  the  presence  of  other  persons,  which  was 
an  additional  security  against  fraud.  It  is  true  that 
this  advantage  was  not  secured  by  the  law  in  the 
case  of  the  most  valuable  of  things,  nec  mancipi, 
namely,  money,  for  the  transferring  of  which  bare 
tradition  was  sufficient ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
gift  of  a  large  sum  of  ready  money  is  one  that  peo- 
ple of  all  gifts  are  least  likely  to  make.  The  lex, 
however,  was  a  complete  protection  against  simple 
stipulations;  that  is,  mere  promises  to  give  with- 
out an  actual  completion  of  the  promise  at  the  time. 

Savigny  concludes,  and  principally  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Pliny's  letters,'  that  the  Cincian  law  origi- 
nally contained  no  exception  in  favour  of  relatives, 
but  that  all  gifts  above  a  certain  amount  required 
the  formalities  already  mentioned.  The  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  introduced  an  exception  in  favour 
of  parents  and  children,  and  also  of  collateral  kins- 
men. It  appears  that  this  exception  was  subse- 
quently abolished,"  but  was  restored  by  Const^ame 
(A.D.  319)  so  far  as  it  was  in  favour  of  parents  and 
children ;  and  so  it  continued  as  long  as  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Cincian  law  were  in  force. 

As  to  the  amount  beyond  which  the  law  forbade 
a  gift  to  be  made,  except  in  conformity  to  its  pro- 
visions, see  Savigny,  Zeilschrtft,  &c.,  iv.,  p.  36. 

The  matter  of  the  lex  Cincia  is  also  discussed  in 
an  elaborate  essay  by  Hasse,'  which,  together  wltk 
the  essay  of  Savigny,  will  furnish  the  reader  with 
all  the  necessary  references  and  materials  for  in- 
vestigating this  obscure  subject.  Anything  farther 
on  the  matter  would  be  out  of  place  here. 

In  every  system  of  jurisprudence,  some  provis- 
ions seem  necessary  on  the  subject  of  gifts.  In  our 
own  system  gifts  are  valid  as  against  the  giver; 
and  though  the  general  rule  be  that  an  agreement 
to  give  cannot  he  enforced,  this  rule  is  subject  to 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  persons  standing  in  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  the  giver. 

It  might  be  conjectured  that  one  object  of  the 
Cincian  law  was  to  prevent  debtors  from  cheating 
their  creditors  by  gifts  of  their  property,  or  by  pre- 
tended gifts ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to 
establish  this  point  satisfactorily  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

CINCTUS  GABI'NUS.    ( Vid.  Tooa.) 

CI/NGULUM.    (Vid.  Zona.) 

CINERA'RIL'S.    ( Vid.  Calamistrck. . 

CI/NERES.    (Vtd.  Funus.) 

CI'NIFLO.    (Vid.  Calamibtrum.) 

'CINNAB'ARlS  (tuwaSapie,  or  -t),  Cinnabar 
Martyn4  writes  thus  concerning  it :  "  Minium  is 
the  native  Cinnabar,  or  ore  out  of  which  the  quick- 
silver is  drawn.  Minium  is  now  commonly  used  to 
designate  red  lead ;  hut  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  tl  e 
Minium  of  the  Romans  was  the  Miltot  or  Cmnaban 
of  the  Greeks."  Wood  ville  says  of  it,  "  the  Cinnaba- 
ris  and  Sanguis  Draconis  seem  to  have  signified  the 
same  thing  with  the  Greeks."  Adams  thinks  that 
the  ancients  had  three  kinds  of  Cinnabar:  1st,  the 
Vegetable  Cinnabar,  or  Sanguis  Draconis,  being  the 
resin  of  the  tree  called  Dracatna  Draco  ;  2d,  the  Na- 
tive Cinnabar,  or  Sulphuret  of  Quicksilver ;  and,  3d 

I.  (I.,  S.)— 2.  (Tod.  Hermog.,  n„  1.)— 3.  (Rheiniarh-a  M"»» 
<im.  1827.)— i.  (ad  Vin?..  Erl"s..  I.,  27.) 
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the  Sil  Atticum,  or  Factitious  Cinnabar,  which  was 
very  different  from  ours,  being  a  preparation  of  a 
shining  arenaceous  substance.1 

♦CINNAMO'MUM  (Kcvvdfiufiog),  the  Cinnamon- 
tree,  and  also  Cinnamon  itself.'  It  is  supposed  by 
lany  that  the  Kiwdfiufioc  of  the  ancients  was  the 
Laurus  Cinnamomum.  The  only  objectioi  to  this 
opinion,  as  Adams  remarks,  is,  that  the  latter  is  a 
native  of  Ceylon  (the  ancient  Taprobane),  and  that 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  they  could  have 
been  so  familiar  with  a  production  of  that  island,  as  it 
appears  they  were  with  their  own  Cinnamon.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  many  of  the  authorities,  as,  for 
example,  Sprengel  and  Dierbaeh,  hold  it  to  l>e  the 
Laurus  Cinnamomum.  It  is  probaide,  however, 
that  the  Laurus  Cassia  was  often  confounded  with 
it.*  Various  kinds  of  cinnamon  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  such  as  the  fioavkov,  which  was 
the  best,  of  a  dark  wine  colour,  sometimes  of  a  dark 
gray,  the  bark  smooth,  the  branches  small  and  slen- 
der, and  having  many  knots  ;  pungent  in  taste,  and, 
when  warmed,  somewhat  saltish :  the  bpeivbv,  or 
mountain  Cinnamon;  the  jieXav,  or  "black;"  the 
Xeutibv,  or  "  white  ;"  the  vnomfihov,  or  "  yellowish  ;" 
to  which  some  add  the  xylo-cinnamomum  and  the 
pseudo-cinnamomum.  The  main  difference  between 
the  Kivvdj/auoi;  and  Kaooia.  appears  to  have  been,  that 
the  former  far  surpassed  the  latter  in  odour  and 
aste ;  and,  in  fact,  Galen  remarks  that  the  highest 
lind  of  cassia  did  not  differ  much  from  the  lowest 
lind  of  cinnamon.  The  best  cinnamon  was  ob- 
ained  from  the  nest  of  a  species  of  thrush  ( Tardus 
Zeilonicus),  which  always  built  with  it,  and  hence 
iras  called  KiwafiuMyoc,  or  "cinnamon-collector."* 
[Vid.  Casia.) 

CIPPUS  was  a  low  column,  sometimes  round, 
fcut  more  frequently  rectangular.  Cippi  were  used 
for  various  purposes ;  the  decrees  of  the  senate 
were  sometimes  inscribed  upon  them;  and,  with 
distances  engraved  upon  them,  they  also  served  as 
milestones.  They  were,  however,  more  frequently 
employed  as  sepulchral  monuments.*  Several  of 
such  cippi  are  in  the  Townly  collection  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  one  of  which  is  given  in  the  woodcut 
annexed.    The  inscription  is  to  the  memory  ol 


V tria  Primitiva,  the  wife  of  Lucius  Virius  Helms, 


who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  one  month, 
and  twenty-four  days.  Below  the  tablet,  a  iestoun 
of  fruits  and  flowers  is  suspended  from  two  rams' 
heads  at  the  corners ;  and  at  the  lower  corners  are 
two  sphinxes,  with  a  head  of  Pan  in  the  a^ea  be- 
tween them. 

On  several  cippi  we  find  the  letters  S.  T.  T.  L., 
that  is,  Sit  tibi  terra  lems,  whence  Persius,  in  the 
passage  already  referred  to,  says,  "  Non  levior  rip- 
pus  nunc  imprimit  ossa." 

It  was  also  usual  to  place  at  one  corner  of  the 
burying-ground  a  cippus,  on  which  the  extent  of  the 
burying-ground  was  marked,  towards  the  road  (i* 
fronte),  and  backward  to  the  fields  (in  agrum1). 

CIRCE'NSES  LUDI.    {Vid.  Circos.) 

CI'RCINUS  (ScabriTTft),  a  Compass.  The  compass 
used  by  statuaries,  architects,  masons,  and  carpen- 
ters, is  often  represented  on  the  tombs  of  such  artif- 
icers, together  with  the  other  instruments  of  their 
profession  or  trade.   The  annexed  woodcut  is  cop- 


1.  (Dioscor.,  v.  W9.— Paris  Pharm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  72.— Adams, 
Append.,  «.  v.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  13.— Galen,  De  Simpl.,  vii.— 
Theophr.,  it.,  4.)— 3.  (Adams.  Append., ».  t.) — 4.  (Pirn.,  H.N., 
x.,  33.— Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  13.— -Elian,  N.  A.,  ii.,  34 ;  rvii., 
81  -  Billerbeck,  Flora  Classics,  p.  104.*— 5  (Pers.,  Sst.,  i.,  36.) 
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ied  from  a  tomb  found  at  Rome.'  It  exhibits  two 
kinds  of  compasses,  viz.,  the  common  kind  used  for 
drawing  circles  and  measuring  distances,  and  one 
with  curved  legs,  probably  intended  to  measure  the 
thickness  of  columns,  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood,  or 
similar  objects.  The  common  kind  is  described  by 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,*  who  compares  its 
form  to  that  of  the  letter  A.  The  mythologists  sup- 
posed this  instrument  to  have  been  invented  by  Per- 
dix,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Daedalus,  and,  through 
envy,  thrown  by  him  over  the  precipice  of  the  Athe- 
nian acropolis.*  Compasses  of  various  forms  were 
discovered  in  a  statuary's  house  at  Pompeii 

CIRCITO'RES.    (Vid.  Castra,  p.  222.) 

CIRCUMLITIO.    (Vid.  Pictura.) 

CIRCUMLU'VTO.    (Vid.  Alluvio.) 

CIRCUITO'RES.    (Vid.  Castra,  p.  222.) 

CIRCUS.  When  Tarquinius  Priscus  had  taKei> 
the  town  of  Apiolae  from  the  Latins,  as  related  in 
the  early  Roman  legends,  he  commemorated  his 
success  by  an  exhibition  of  races  and  pugilistic  con- 
tests in  the  Murcian  valley,  between  the  Palatine 
and  Aventine  Hills;  around  which  a  number  of  tero 
porary  platforms  were  erected  by  the  patres  auvi 
equites,  called  spectacula,  fori,  or  foruli,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  deck  of  a  ship ;  each  one  raising 
a  stage  for  himself,  upon  which  he  stood  to  view 
the  games.*  This  course,  with  its  surrounding 
scaffoldings,  was  termed  circus ;  either  because  the 
spectators  stood  round  to  see  the  shows,  or  be- 
cause the  procession  and  races  went  round  in  a 
circuit.'  Previously,  however,  to  the  death  of  Tar- 
quin,  a  permanent  building  was  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  with  regular  tiers  of  seats,  in  the  form  of  a 
theatre.7  To  this  the  name  of  Circus  Maximus 
was  subsequently  given,  as  a  distinction  from  the 
Flaminian  and  other  similar  buildings,  which  it  sur- 
passed in  extent  and  splendour ;  and  hence,  Tie  the 
Campus  Martins,  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Circus, 
without  any  distinguishing  epithet. 

Of  the  Circus  Maximus  scarcely  a  vestige  now 


1.  (Hon,  Sat.,  I.,  viii.,  12.) — 2.  (Gruier,  Corp.  Inscnpt.,  t.  L, 
part  ii.,  p.  044.)— 3.  (Nab.,  178.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  241 -251.) 
— 5.  (Lit.,  i.,  35. — Festus,  i.  v  Forum. — Dionys.,  iii.,  p.  199 
&c.)— 6.  (Varro,  De  Ling  Lat.,  v.,  153,  154,  ed.  Mailer  )  —7 
(Compare  Liv.  and  Dionvf..  11.  n«  ) 
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remains  beyond  the  palpable  evidence  of  the  site  it 
occupied,  and  a  Tew  masses  of  rubble-work  in  a  cir- 
culai  form,  which  may  be  seen  under  the  walls  of 
some  houses  in  the  Via  de1  Cerchi,  and  which  retain 
traces  of  ha  ring  supported  the  stone  seats1  for  the 
spectators.  This  loss  is,  fortunately,  supplied  by 
the  remains  of  a  small  circus  on  the  Via  Appia, 
!omm  inly  called  the  Circus  of  Caracalla,  the 


ground-plan  of  which,  together  with  mid  of  tne 
superstructure,  remains  in  a  state  of  considerable 
preservation.  The  ground-plan  of  the  circus  in 
question  is  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut , 
and  may  be  safely  taken  as  a  model  of  all  others 
since  it  agrees  in  every  main  feature,  both  of  gen 
eral  outline  and  individual  parts,  with  the  descrip 
tion  of  the  Circus  Maximus  given  by  Dionysius.1 
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Around  the  double  lines  (A,  A)  were  arranged 
the  seats  (gradus,  sedilia,  subseUia),  as  in  a  theatre, 
termed,  collectively,  the  cavea,  the  lowest  of  which 
were  separated  from  the  ground  by  a  podium,  and 
the  whole  divided  longitudinally  by  pracinctiones, 
and  diagonally  into  cunei,  with  their  vomitoria  at- 
tached to  each.  Towards  the  extremity  of  the  up- 
per branch  of  the  cavea,  the  general  outline  is  bro- 
ken by  an  outwork  (B),  which  was  probably  the 
mdmnar,  or  station  for  the  emperor,  as  it  is  placed 
in  the  best  situation  for  seeirg  both  the  commence- 
mrat  and  end  of  the  coarse,  and  in  the  most  prom- 


inent part  of  the  circus.*  In  the  opposite  brancn  is 
observed  another  interruption  to  the  uniform  line 
of  seats  (C),  betokening  also,  from  its  construction, 
a  place  of  distinction,  which  might  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  person  at  whose  expense  the  games 
were  given  (editor  spectaculorum). 

In  the  centre  of  the  area  was  a  low  wall  (D),  run- 
ning lengthways  down  the  course,  which,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  position  of  the  dorsal  bone  in 
the  human  frame,  was  termed  spina.'  It  is  repre- 
sented in  the  woodcut  subjoined,  taken  from  an  an- 
cient bas-relief. 


At  each  extremity  of  the  spina  were  placed,  upon 
t  base  (E,  E),  three  wooden  cylinders,  of  a  conical 
shape,  like  cypress-trees  (metasque  imitala  cuprcs- 
nu*\  which  were  called  meta — the  goals.  Their 
situation  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  preceding  wood- 
sat,  bat  then  form  is  more  fully  developed  in  the 


m 
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one  annexed,  copied  from  a  marble  in  the  Briiisn 
Museum.4 

The  most  remarkable  object  upon  the  spina  were 
two  columns  (F)  supporting  seven  conical  balls, 
which,  from  their  resemblance  to  eggs,  were  called 
ova.'  These  are  seen  in  the  woodcut  representing 
the  spina.  Their  use  was  to  enable  the  spectators 
to  count  the  number  of  rounds  which  had  been  run  ; 
for  which  purpose  they  are  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  Agrippa,*  though  Livy  speaks  of  them 
long  before.7  They  are,  therefore,  seven  in  num- 
ber, such  being  the  number  of  the  circuits  made  in 
each  race ;  and,  as  each  round  was  run,  one  of  the 
ova  was  put  up'  or  taken  down,  according  to  Varro. • 
An  egg  was  adopted  for  this  purpose  in  honour  of 
Castor  and  Pollux.1*  At  the  other  extremity  of  the 
spina  were  two  similar  columns  (G),  represented 
also  in  the  woodcut  over  the  second  chariot,  sus- 
taining seven  dolphins,  termed  dclphince,  or  delphi- 
nurum  columna,11  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
intended  to  be  removed,  but  only  placed  there  as 
corresponding  ornaments  to  the  ova  ;  and  the  figure 
of  the  dolphin  was  selected  in  honour  of  Neptune." 
In  the  Lyons  mosaic,  subsequently  to  be  noticed, 
the  delphinet  are  represented  as  fountains  spouting 


I.  flhonjt  ,  I.  c.)— 2  (Ovid,  Met.,  x.,  10fl.— Compare  Plin., 
H  N.,  irl.,  W) 


L  (in.,  n.  102.)— 2.  (8uet.,  Claud.,  4.)— 3.  (Caaaiodor.,  Var. 
Ep,  hi.,  if.)— 4.  (Chamber  L,  No.  00.)— 5.  (Varro,  Do  Ro  Ruat., 
L, i,  ,  11.— I.iv.,  ili,  87.)— «.  (Dion  Caaa.,  xlix.,  p.  BOO.)— 7. 
(xli.,  27.)— h.  (Ciuwidor..  Var.  Ep.,  iii.,  51.)— 0.  (De  Ro  Roat  , 
L  2,  «  11.)  — 10.  (Tcrtoll.,  Da  Spoctao.,  c  8.)-  11.  (Ju».,  Snt.. 
vi.,  M0.)—  II   (TYrtull.,  l.c  I 
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•tfater,  but  in  u  bas-relief  of  the  Palazzo  Barberi- 
m,1  a  ladder  is  placed  against  the  columns  which 
support  the  dolphins,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
ascending  to  take  them  up  and  down.  Some  wri- 
ters suppose  the  columns  which  supported  the  ova 
and  dclvhina.  to  be  the  phalm  or  j 'aim  which  Juvenal 
mentions.*  But  the  phalm  were  not  columns,  but 
towers,  erected,  as  circumstances  required,  between 
the  metm  and  euripus,  or  extreme  circuit  of  the  area, 
when  sham-rights  were  represented  in  the  circus.3 
Besides  these,  the  spina  was  decorated  with  many 
other  objects,  such  as  obelisks,  statues,  altars,  and 
temples,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  fixed 
locality. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  ground-plan  that  there 
is  a  passage  between  the  metm  and  spina,  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  the  latter  of  which  are  hollowed  out 
into  a  circular  recess :  and  several  of  the  ancient 
sculptures  afford  similar  examples.  This  might 
have  been  for  performing  the  sacrifice,  or  other 
offices  of  religious  worship,  with  which  the  games 
commenced  ;  particularly  as  small  chapels  can  si  ill 
be  seen  under  the  metm,  in  which  the  statues  of 
some  divinities  must  have  been  placed.  It  was 
probably  under  the  first  of  these  spaces  that  the  al- 
tar of  the  god  Consus  was  concealed,4  which  was 
excavated  upon  each  occasion  of  these  games.8 

At  the  extremity  of  the  circus  in  which  the  two 
horns  of  the  cavea  terminate,  were  placed  the  stalls 
for  the  horses  and  chariots  (H,  H),  commonly  called 
carceres  at,  and  subsequently  to,  the  age  of  Varro  ; 
but  more  anciently  the  whole  line  of  buildings  which 
confined  this  end  of  the  circus  was  termed  oppidum, 
because,  with  its  gates  and  towers,  it  resembled 
the  walls  of  a  town,*  which  is  forcibly  illustrated 
by  the  circus  under  consideration,  where  the  two 
towers  (I,  I)  at  each  end  of  the  carceres  are  still 
standing.  The  number  of  carceres  is  supposed  to 
have  been  usually  twelve,7  as  they  are  in  this  plan ; 
but  in  the  mosaic  discovered  at  Lyons,  and  pub- 
lished by  Artaud,9  there  are  only  eight.  This  mo- 
saic has  several  peculiarities.  Most  of  the  objects 
are  double.  There  is  a  double  set  of  ova  and  del- 
phinm,  one  of  each  sort  at  each  end  of  the  spina ; 
and  eight  chariots,  that  is,  a  double  set  for  each 
colour,  are  inserted.  They  were  vaults,  closed  in 
front  by  gates  of  open  woodwork  (cancelli),  which 
were  opened  simultaneously  upon  the  signal  being 
given,'  by  removing  a  rope  {vairXny^10)  attached  to 
pilasters  of  the  kind  called  Hermm,  placed  for  that 
purpose  between  each  stall ;  upon  which  the  gates 
were  immediately  thrown  open  by  a  number  of 
men,  probably  the  armentarii,  as  represented  in  the 
foDowing  woodcut,  taken  from  a  very  curious  mar- 
M*-  in  the  Museo  Borgiano  at  Velletri ;  which  also 
represents  most  of  the  other  peculiarities  above 
mentioned  as  appertaining  to  the  carceres. 


In  the  mosaic  of  Lyons  the  man  is  represented 


1.  (Fabretti,  Syntagm.  de  Column.  Trajani,  p.  144.) — 2.  (1.  c.) 
I.  (Compare  Festus,  i.  v.  Phala. — Servius,  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  ix., 
m.— Ruperti,  ad  Jut.,  1.  c.) — 4.  (Tertull.,  De  Spectac.,  c.  5.) 
5.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  p.  97.) — 6.  (Festus,  «.  v. — Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat., 
v.,  153  )— 7.  (Cassiodor.,  Var.  Ep.,  lii.,  51.)  —  8.  (Description 
d'un  Mosaique,  &c,  Lyons,  1800.) — 9.  (Dionys.,  iii.,  p.  192. — 
Cassiodor.,  1.  c. — Compare  Sil.  Ital.,xvi.,  316.) — 10.  (dionys.,  1. 
o  — Compare  Schnl.  ad  Theorfl      Iclvll  .  viii.,  £7  ) 


apparently  in  the  act  of  letting  go  the  rope  (tan'kt,  /(, 
in  the  manner  described  by  Dionysius.1  The  oui 
below,  which  is  from  a  marble  in  the  British  Mu 
seum,8  represents  a  set  of  four  carceres,  with  their 
Hermm  and  cancelli  open,  as  left  after  tho  chariots 


had  started,  in  which  the  gates  are  made  to  open 

inward. 

The  preceding  account  and  woodcuts  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  various  words 
by  which  the  carceres  were  designated  in  poetical 
language,  namely,  claustra,3  crypta,*  fauces?  ostia,' 
fores  carceris,1  repagula,*  limina  equorum* 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  line  of  the 
carceres  is  not  at  a  right  angle  with  the  spina,  bn 
forms  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  point  on  the  right  hand  of  the  arena  ;  the  rea- 
son for  which  is  obviously  that  all  the  chariots 
might  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  equal  distance 
in  pass  over  between  the  carceres  and  mouth  of  the 
course.  Moreover,  the  two  sides  of  the  circus  are 
nut  parallel  to  each  other,  nor  the  spina  to  either  of 
them  ;  but  they  are  so  planned  that  the  course  di- 
minishes gradually  from  the  mouth  at  (J),  until  it 
reaches  the  corresponding  line  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  spina  (K),  where  it  is  narrower  by  thirty-two 
feet.  This  might  have  proceeded  from  economy, 
or  be  necessary  in  the  present  instance  on  account 
of  the  limited  extent  of  the  circus  ;  for  as  all  the 
four  or  six  chariots  would  enter  the  mouth  of  the 
course  nearly  abreast,  the  greatest  width  would  be 
required  at  that  spot  ;  but  as  they  got  down  the 
course,  and  one  or  more  took  the  lead,  the  same 
width  would  be  no  longer  necessary. 
'  The  carceres  were  divided  into  two  sets  of  six 
each,  accurately  described  by  Cassiodorus">  as  bis- 
scna  ostia,  by  an  entrance  in  the  centre  (L),  called 
Porta  Pompm;  because  it  was  the  one  through 
which  the  Circensian  procession  entered,  and  which, 
it  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Ausonius,11  was  al- 
ways open,  forming  a  thoroughfare  through  the  cir 
cus.  Besides  this  enhance,  there  were  four  others, 
two  at  the  termination  of  the  seats  between  the  ca- 
vea and  the  oppidum  (M,  M),  another  at  (N),  and  the 
fourth  at  (O),  under  the  vault  of  which  the  fresco 
decorations  are  still  visible.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Porta  Triumphalis,  to  which  its  situation 
seems  adapted.  One  of  the  others  was  the  Porta 
Libitinensis,1*  so  called  because  it  was  the  one 
through  which  the  dead  bodies  of  those  killed  in  the 
games  were  carried  out." 

Such  were  the  general  features  of  a  circus,  as  far 
as  regards  the  interior  of  the  fabric.  The  area  had 
also  its  divisions  appropriated  to  particular  purpos 
es,  with  a  nomenclature  of  its  own  attached  to  each 
The  space  immediately  before  the  oppidum  was 
tenned  circus  primus ;  that  near  the  meta  prima, 
circus  interior  or  mtimus,1*  which  latter  spot,  in  tht 
Circus  Maximus,  was  also  termed  ad  Murcim  mt 

1.  (1.  c.)  —2.  (Chamber  XI.,  No.  10.)  — 3.  (Stat.,  Theb  ,  ti. 
399.— Hor.,  Epist.,  I.,  xiv.,  9.)  — 4.  (Sidon..  Carm.,  ixiii.,  319,' 
—5.  (Cassiodor.,  Var.  Ep.,  iii.,  51.)  —6.  (Anson.,  Epist.,  xviii. 
11.)— 7.  (Ovid,  Trist.,  V.,  ix.,  29.)— 8.  (Id.,  Met.,  ii„  155.— Sil 
Ital.,  xvi.,  318.)  —  9.  (Id.,  xvi.,  317.)  -  10.  (I.e.)  — 11.  (Epist 
xviii.,  12  )  — 12.  (Lamprid.,  Commod. ,  16.)  —  13.  iDion  Can 
toil    p.  1222.)— 14.  (Varro.  TV  Lino  Lat..  v..  1M  < 
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Mvrciam,  iron)  the  altar  of  Venus  Murtia  or  Murcia, 
placed  there.1  The  term  arena  belongs  to  an  am- 
phitheatre ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  it  was 
applied  in  the  circus  to  the  large  open  space  be- 
tween the  carceres  and  prima  meta,  when  the  circus 
was  used  for  the  exhibition  of  athletic  games,  for 
which  the  locality  seems  best  adapted ;  but  in  Sil- 
ius  Italicus2  it  is  put  for  the  part  down  the  spina. 
When  the  circus  was  used  (or  racing,  the  course 
was  termed  spatium3  or  spatia,  because  the  match 
included  more  than  one  circuit.*  It  is  also  called 
campus,6  and  poetically  aqnor.* 

At  the  entrance  of  the  course,  exactly  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  line  (J,  K),  were  two  small  pedestals 
(hermuli)  on  each  side  of  the  podium,  to  which  was 
attached  a  chalked  rope  (alba  linea''),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  start  fair,  precisely  as  is  prac- 
tised at  Rome  for  the  horse-races  during  Carni- 
val. Thus,  when  the  doors  of  the  carceres  were 
thrown  open,  if  any  of  the  horses  rushed  out  before 
the  others,  they  were  brought  up  by  this  rope  until 
the  whole  were  fairly  abreast,  when  it  was  loosened 
from  one  side,  and  all  poured  into  the  course  at 
once.  In  the  Lyons  mosaic  the  alba  lima  is  dis- 
tinctly traced  at  the  spot  just  mentioned,  and  one 
of  the  chariots  is  observed  to  be  upset  at  the  very 
place,  while  the  others  pursue  their  course.  A  sec- 
ond alba  linca  is  also  drawn  across  the  course,  ex- 
actly half  way  down  the  spina,  the  object  of  which 
has  not  been  explained  by  the  publisher  of  the  mo- 
saic. It  has  been  observed  that  this  is  a  double 
race ;  and  as  the  circus  represented  was  probably 
too  narrow  to  admit  of  eight  chariots  starting 
abreast,  it  became  necessary  that  an  alba  linea 
should  be  drawn  for  each  set ;  and,  consequently, 
one  in  advance  of  the  other.  The  writer  has  often 
seen  the  accident  alluded  to  above  happen  at  Rome, 
when  an  over-eager  horse  rushes  against  the  rope 
and  gets  thrown  down.  This  line,  for  an  obvious 
reason,"  was  also  called  calx  and  crcta,9  from 
whence  comes  the  allusion  of  Persius,10  cretata  am- 
bitio.  The  meta  served  only  to  regulate  the  turn- 
ings of  the  course  ;  the  alba  linea  answered  to  the 
starting  and  winning  post  of  modern  days  :  "perac- 
to  legitimo  cursu  ad  cretam  stetere."11  Hence  the 
metaphor  of  Cicero,"  "quasi  decurso  spatio  ad  car- 
ceres a  calce  revocari  ;"  and  of  Horace,15  "  mors 
ultima  linea  rerum."14 

From  this  description  the  Circus  Maximus  differ- 
ed little,  except  in  size  and  magnificence  of  embel- 
lishment. But  as  it  was  used  for  hunting  wild 
beasts,  Julius  Caesar  drew  a  canal,  called  Euripus, 
ten  feet  wide,  around  the  bottom  of  the  podium,  to 
protect  the  spectators  who  sa'  there,"  which  was 
removed  by  Nero."  but  subsequently  restored  by 
other  princes."  It  possessed  also  another  variety 
in  three  open  galleries  or  balconies,  at  the  circular 
end,  called  meniana  or  ma-niana."  The  numbers 
which  the  Circus  Maximus  was  capable  of  contain- 
ing are  computed  at  150,000  by  Dionysius,"  2fi0,000 
by  Pliny,"  and  38!5,000  by  P.  Victor,"  all  of  which 
arc  probably  correct,  but  have  reference  to  different 
periods  of  its  history.  Its  very  great  extent  is  in- 
dicated by  .luvenal."  Its  length  in  the  time  of  Ju- 
lius Csesar  was  three  stadia,  the  width  one,  and  the 


I.  (Compare  Apuleiua,  Mot.,  ti.,  p.  JOS,  ed  Oudendorp. — 
»  ertull.,  de  Spec  lac.,  8. — M  Oiler,  ad  Varron.,  I.  c.)  —2.  (in., 
US.)  —  3.  (Jot.,  Sat.,  ti.,  582.) —4.  (Virtr.,  Ma.,  31fl,  325, 
M7. — Georg.,  i.,  513.— Stat.,  Theb.,  vi.,  394.  —  llor.,  Eput.,  I, 
tir.,  9.— Compare  Sil.  ItaL,  IfL.  330.)— 3.  (ML  ItlL,  in.,  391.) 
—6.  v[d.,  414.)— 7.  (Camriodor.,  1.  c.)  —  8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  hit., 
58.)— 9.  (Cic,  De  Am.,  27.  —  Seneca,  Epint.,  108.)  —  10.  (Sal., 
v.,  177.) — 11.  (Plin.,  H.  RL,  Tin.  65,  and  compare  BR.  58.)— 
It  (Senect.,  23.)  — 13.  (Epinl.,  I.,  in.,  70.)  — 14.  (Compare 
lucret.,  n.,  92.)— 13.  (Dionra.,  in.,  p.  192.— Suet.,  Jul.,  39.)— 
18.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  nii.,  7.)— 17.  (I.amprid.,  Heliognb.,  23.)— 18. 
(8net.,  Cal.,  18.)— 19.  (iii.,  p.  192.)— 20  (H.  N.,  xiivi.,  24.)— 
11    'Rogio  ii.)— 22.  (Sat.,  n.,  193  ) 


depth  of  the  buildings  occupied  half  a  stadium, 
which  is  included  in  the  measurements  given  bj 
Dionysius,*  and  thus  exactly  accounts  for  the  vari 
ation  in  his  computation. 

When  the  Circus  Maximus  was  permanent!* 
formed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  each  of  the  thirtj 
curise  had  a  particular  place  assigned  to  it whick 
separation  of  the  orders  is  considered  by  Nieb; ir  tc 
account  for  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  Circui 
Flaminius,  which  lie  thinks  was  designed  for  th: 
games  of  the  commonalty,  who  in  early  times  chose 
their  tribunes  there,  on  the  Flamini.in  Field.*  Be 
;  that  as  it  may,  in  the  latter  days  01  the  Republic 
I  these  invidious  distinctions  were  lost,  and  all  class- 
es sat  promiscuously  in  the  r  ircus  5  The  seats 
|  were  then  marked  off  at  intervals  by  a  line  or 
groove  drawn  across  them  (linea),  so  that  the  space 
included  between  the  two  lines  afforded  sitting- 
room  for  a  certain  number  of  spectators.  Hence 
the  allusion  of  Ovid  :* 

"  Quid  fntstra  rcfugis  1  cogit  nos  linca  jvngi." 
As  the  seats  were  hard  and  high,  the  women  made 
use  of  a  cushion  (pndvinus)  and  a  footstool  (scam- 
num,  scabellunr),  for  which  purpose  the  railing 
which  ran  along  the  upper  edge  of  each  picecvictio 
was  used  by  those  who  sat  immediately  above  it.* 
But  under  the  emperors,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  give  an  adventitious  rank  to  the  upper  classes 
by  privileges  and  distinctions,  Augustus  first,  then 
Claudius,  and  finally  Nero  and  Donrt  ian,  again  sep- 
arated the  senators  and  equites  from  the  commons.' 
The  seat  of  the  emperor,  pulvinar,1"  cubiculum,11  was 
most  likely  in  the  same  situation  in  the  Circus  Max- 
;  iinus  as  in  the  one  above  described.  It  was  gen- 
erally upon  the  podium,  unless  when  he  presided 
himself,  which  was  not  always  the  case  ;"  but  then 
he  occupied  the  elevated  tribunal  of  the  president 
(suggestus),  over  the  Porta  Pompa.  The  consuls 
and  other  dignitaries  sat  above  the  carceres,"  indi 
cations  of  which  seats  are  seen  in  the  first  wood- 
cut on  page  254.  The  rest  of  the  oppidum  was 
probably  occupied  by  the  musicians  and  persons  who 
formed  part  of  the  pompa. 

The  exterior  of  the  Circus  Maximus  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico  one  story  high,  above  which 
were  shops  for  those  who  sold  refreshments." 
Within  the  portico  were  ranges  of  dark  vaults 
which  supported  the  seats  of  the  cavea  These 
were  let  out  to  women  of  the  town." 

The  Circensian  games  (Ludi  Circenscs)  were  first 
instituted  by  Romulus,  according  to  the  legends, 
when  he  wished  to  attract  the  Sabine  population  to 
Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  his  own  people 
with  wives,"  and  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
god  Consus,  or  Neptunus  Equestris,  from  whom 
they  were  styled  Consualcs.'''  I3ut  after  the  con- 
struction of  the  Circus  Maximus  ihey  were  called 
indiscriminately  Circenscs,1'  liomam,  or  Magni.1* 
They  embraced  six  kinds  of  games  :  I.  Cursub  ■ 
II.  Lodus  Tkoia-:  ;  III.  Puona  Eqckstris  ;  IT 
Certamen  Gymnicum  ;  V.  Vknatio  ;  VI.  Nadma- 
chia.  The  last  two  were  not  peculiar  to  the  circus, 
but  were  exhibited  also  in  the  amphitheatre,  or  in 
buildings  appropriated  for  them. 

The  games  commenced  with  a  grand  procession 
(Pompa  Circensu),  in  which  all  those  who  were 
about  to  exhibit  in  the  circus,  as  well  as  persons  of 


1.  (Plin.,  L  c.)— ».  (ill ,  p.  192.)— 3.  (Dionja.,  iii.,  p.  19».)- 
4.  (Hiit.  Rom.,  toI.  i.,  p.  420,  tranal.)  —  5.  (Suet.,  OctaT.,  44.) 
—0.  (Amor.,  III.,  ii  ,  19.  — Compare  Cnrid,  Art  Amat.,  I.,  141.) 
7.  (Ond,  Art.  Amat.,  i.,  160,  162.)  —8.  (Ond,  Amor.,  Ill  ,  ii  , 
64.)— 9.  (Suet.,  OctaT.,  44.— Claud.,  21.— Nero,  11.— Domit.,  8  ) 
—  10.  (Suot.,  OcUt.,  45.— Claud.,  4.)— 11.  (Id.,  Nero,  12.)— 11 
(Suet.,  Nero,  I.  c.)— 13.  (Sidon.,  Carm.,  iiiii.,  317.)— 14.  (Dio- 
ny».,  in.,  p.  192.) — 15.  (Jut.,  Sal.,  iii.,  65.  — Lamprid.,  Heliognb., 
26.)-Ifl  (Val.  Mai.,il.,4,«  3.)— 17.  (Lit.,  i.,  9.)— 18.  (Sernoi 
ad  V,rK.,  Ceori?.,  Hi,  18.)— 19.  (Lit.,  i.,  35.) 
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inunction,  bore  a  part.  The  statues  of  the  gods 
formed  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  show,  | 
and  were  paraded  upon  wooden  platforms,  called 
fcrcula  and  thensa.1  The  former  were  borne  upon 
the  shoulders,  as  the  statues  of  saints  are  carried 
in  modern  processions;*  the  latter  drawn  along 
upon  wheels,  and  hence  the  thensa  which  bore  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  is  termed  Jovis  plaustrum  by  Ter- 
tullian,*  and  Atoj  fljof  by  Dion  Cassius.4  The  for- 
mer were  for  painted  images,  or  those  of  light 
material,  the  latter  for  the  heavy  statues.  The 
whole  procession  is  minutely  described  by  Dio- 
nysius.8 

I.  Ctrasus,  the  races.  The  carriage  usually  em- 
ployed in  the  circus  was  drawn  by  two  or  four 
horses  (biga,  quadriga).    {Vid.  Biga,  Biqatus.) 

The  usual  number  of  chariots  which  started  for 
each  race  was  four.  The  drivers  {auriga,  agitatores) 
were  also  divided  into  four  companies,  each  distin- 
guished by  a  different  colour,  to  represent  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  called  a  /actio:*  thus  /actio 
prasina,  the  green,  represented  the  spring,  whence' 
"  Eventum  viridis  quo  colligo  panni ;"  /actio  russa- 
ta,  red,  the  summer;  /actio  veneta,  azure,  the  au- 
tumn ;  and  /actio  alba  or  albata,  white,  the  winter." 
Originally  there  were  but  two  factions,  albata  and 
Tussata,*  and,  consequently,  only  two  chariots  start- 
ed at  each  race.  Domitian  subsequently  increased 
the  whole  number  to  six,  by  the  addition  of  two 
new  factions,  aurata  and  purpurea;1'  but  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  exception  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, and  not  in  general  use.  The  driver  stood  in 
his  car  within  the  reins,  which  went  round  his  back. 
This  enabled  him  to  throiv  all  his  weight  against 
the  horses,  by  leaning  backward ;  but  it  greatly  en- 
hanced his  danger  in  case  of  an  upset,  and  caused 
the  death  of  Hippolytus.11  To  avoid  this  peril,  a 
sort  of  knife  or  bill-hook  was  carried  at  the  waist  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  the  reins  in  a  case  of  emer- 
gency, as  is  seen  in  some  of  the  ancient  reliefs,  and 
is  more  clearly  illustrated  in  the  annexed  woodcut, 


copied  from  a  fragment  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Villa  Negroni,  which  also  affords  a  specimen  of  the 
dress  of  an  auriga.  The  torso  only  remains  of  this 
statue,  but  the  head  is  supplied  from  another  an- 
tique, representing  an  auriga,  in  the  Villa  Albani. 

1.  (Suet,  Jul.,  76.)— 2.  (Cic,  Do  Off.,  i.,  36.)— 3.  (De  Spec- 
Ac,  7.) — 4.  (p.  608.)— 5.  (vii.,  457,458.— Compare  Ovid,  Amor., 
HI ,  ii.,  43,  &c.»— 6.  (Festus,  s.  v.)— 7.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  xi.,  196.)— «. 
(Tertall.,  De  Spectac.,  9. — Compare  authorities  quoted  by  Ru- 
»rti,  ad  Juv.,  vii.,  U2.)  — 9.  (Tertull.,  1.  c.)  — 10.  (Suet., 
Dom.,  7.) — 11.  (Burip.,  Hippo!.,  1230,  ed  Monk.— Compare 
Ovid,  Met.,  xv.,  524.) 


When  all  was  ready,  the  doors  tf  the  careers 
were  flung  open,  and  the  chariots  were  formed 
abreast  of  the  alba  linea  by  men  called  mo  acoret, 
from  their  duty  ;  the  signal  for  the  start  was  then 
given  by  the  person  who  presided  at  the  games, 
sometimes  by  sound  of  trumpet,1  or  more  usually 
by  letting  fall  a  napkin,3  whence  the  Circensiar 
games  are  called  spectacula  mappce*  The  origin  of 
this  custom  is  founded  on  a  story  that  Nero,  whik 
at  dinner,  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  people,  who 
were  clamorous  for  the  course  to  begin,  threw  down 
his  napkin  as  the  signal.4  The  alba  linea  was  then 
cast  off,  and  the  race  commenced,  the  extent  of 
which  was  seven  times  round  the  spina,*  keeping 
it  always  on  the  left.*  A  course  of  seven  circuits 
was  termed  unus  missus,  and  twenty-five  was  the 
number  of  races  run  in  each  day,  the  last  of  which 
was  called  missus  ararius,  because  in  early  times 
the  expense  of  it  was  defrayed  by  a  collection  of 
money  (««)  made  among  the  people.7  Upon  one 
occasion  Domitian  reduced  the  number  of  circuits 
from  seven  to  five,  in  order  to  exhibit  100  missus  in 
one  day.8  The  victor  descended  from  his  car  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  race,  and  ascended  the  spina, 
where  he  received  his  reward  (bravium,  from  the 
Greek  /3pa6eiov*) :  this  consisted  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,18  and  accounts  for  the  great  wealth 
of  the  charioteers  to  which  Juvenal  alludes,  and 
the  truth  of  which  is  testified  by  many  sepulchr-a! 
inscriptions. 

A  single  horseman,  answering  to  the  keKvc  of  the 
Greeks,  attended  each  chariot,  the  object  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  twofold  ;  to  assist  his  compan- 
ion by  urging  on  the  horses,  when  his  hands  wert 
occupied  in  managing  the  reins,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  ride  forward  and  clear  the  course,  as  seen  in  the 
cut  from  the  British  Museum  representing  the  meta, 
which  duty  Cassiodorus11  assigns  to  him,  with  th< 
title  of  equus  desultorius.  Other  writers  apply  thai 
term  to  those  who  practised  feats  of  horsemanship 
in  the  circus,  leaping  from  one  to  another  when  at 
their  speed.18  In  other  respects,  the  horse-racing 
followed  the  same  rules  as  the  chariots. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Romans  for  these  races 
exceeded  all  bounds.  Lists  of  the  horses  {libella), 
with  their  names  and  colours,  and  those  of  the  dri- 
vers, were  handed  about,  and  heavy  bets  made 
upon  each  faction  ;18  and  sometimes  the  contests 
between  two  parties  broke  out  into  open  violence 
and  bloody  quarrels,  until  at  last  the  disputes  which 
originated  in  the  circus  had  nearly  lost  the  Emperor 
Justinian  his  crown.14 

II.  Ludus  TnoiM,  a  sort  of  sham-fight,  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  vEneas,  performed  by  young 
men  of  rank  on  horseback,18  often  exhibited  by  Au- 
gustus and  succeeding  emperors,18  which  is  descri- 
bed by  Virgil.17 

III.  Puona  Eqdestris  et  Pedestris,  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  battle,  upon  which  occasions  a  camp 
was  formed  in  the  circus.18 

IV.  Certamen  Gymnicum.  Vid.  Athletje,  and 
the  references  to  the  articles  there  given. 

V.  (Vid.  Venatio.)       VI.  (Vid.  Naum ichia.) 
The  pompa  circensis  was  abolished  by  Constan- 

tine,  upon  his  conversion  to  Christianity    *nd  the 


1.  (Ovid,  Met.,  I.,  652.  —  Sidoa.,  Carm.,  xziii.,  &41.) — % 
("raappa,"  Suet.,  Ner.,  22. —  Mart.,  Ep.,  XII.,  xxix.,  9.) — S 
(Juv.,  Sat.,  xi.,  191.) — 4.  (Cassiodor.,  Var.  Ep.,  iii.,  SI.)— & 
(Varro,  ap.  Gell.,  III.,  x.,  6.)— 6.  (Ovid,  Amor.,  HI.,  ii.f  72.— 
Sil.  Ital.,  xvi.,  362.)— 7.  (Servius  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  18.— 
Compare  Dion  Cass.,  lix.,  p.  908.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Dom.,  4.)— 9. 
(1  Corinth.,  ix.,  24.)— 10.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  vii.,  113,  114,  243.— Suet., 
Claud.,  21.)— 11.  (Var.  Ep.,  iii.,  51.)— 12.  (Compare  Suet.,  JoL, 
39.— Cit.,  Pro  Muran.,  27.— r:onys.,  p.462.— Punvia,  De  Lud. 
Circens.,  i.,  9.)— 13.  (Ovid,  Art.  Amat.,  i.,  16Y,  168.— Juv.,  Sat. 
xi.,  200.— Mart.,  Ep.,  XI.,  i.,  15.)— 14.  (Gibbon, c.  40.)— 15.  (T» 
cit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  1 1.)— 16.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  43.— Nero,  7.)— 17.  (./En 
v..  553,  &c.)— 18.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  39.— Dom..  4  .1 
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•thei  games  of  the  circus  by  the  Goths  (A.D  410; ; 
•at  the  chariot  races  continued  at  Constantinople 
•ntil  that  city  was  besieged  by  the  Venetians  ( \..D. 
1204).1 

CIRCUMVALLATIO.    (F«Z.  Vallum.) 

•CIRIS,  a  species  of  Lark,  according  to  some, 
while  others  think  it  is  a  solitary  bird  with  a  purple 
crest,  which  continually  haunts  the  rocks  and  shores 
of  the  sea.  The  poets  fabled  that  Scylla,  daughter 
of  Nisui,  was  changed  into  this  bird.' 

*CJRSIUM  (Kipotov).  Sprengel,  upon  the  whole, 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  Slender  This- 
tle, or  Carduus  lenuifiorut*   ( Vid.,  however,  Cab- 

D0CB-) 

•CIS  (*Zf ),  an  insect  mentioned  by  Theophrastus* 
as  injurious  to  grain.  Aldrovandus  decides  that  it 
is  the  same  with  the  Curculio,  which  infests  wheat 
and  barley,  meaning,  no  doubt,  the  Currulio  grana- 
nut,  L.,  or  WeeviL  The  rptif  was  a  species  of  Cur- 
culio which  infests  pulse  :  ISraliger  remarks  that  it 
is  also  callrd  pldae  by  'ITieophrastus.* 

CI'SIUM,  a  gig,  i.  «.,  a  light  open  carriage  with 
two  wheels,  adapted  to  carry  two  persons  rapidly 
from  place  to  place.    Its  form  is  sculptured  un  the 

monumental  column  at  lgel,    —i 

near  Treves  (see  woodcut).  It 
bad  a  box  or  case,  probably  un- 
der the  seat.'  The  cisia  were 
quickly  drawn  by  mules  (cisi 
volantit1).  Cicero  mentions 
the  case  of  a  messenger  who 
travelled  66  miles  in  10  hours  in  such  vehicles, 
which  were  kept  for  hire  at  the  stations  along  the 
great  roads ;  a  proof  that  the  ancients  considered 
six  Roman  miles  per  hour  as  an  extraordinary 
•peed.'  The  conductors  of  these  hired  gigs  were 
called  cisiarii,  and  were  subject  to  penalties  for  care- 
'ess  or  dangerous  driving.* 

*CISSA  or  CITTA  (xiaaa,  k'ltto),  a  species  of 
Bird,  which  Hardouin  and  most  of  the  earlier  com- 
mentators hold  to  be  the  Magpie,  or  Curvus  Pica,  L. 
Schneider,  however,  thinks  the  Jay,  or  Camus  glan- 
iv'anus,  more  applicable  to  the  nitiaa  of  Aristotle. 
Tne  latter  is  certainly  the  bird  described  by  Pliny 
under  this  name." 

•CISSE'RIS  {Kioaripic),  Pumice.  Theophrastus11 
was  well  aware  that  Pumice  is  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  fire.  He  speaks  of  various  kinds,  specifying 
particularly  the  pumices  of  Nisyrus  and  Melos ,  the 
former  of  which,  however,  are  not  genuine  pumices, 
according  to  Hill,  but  Tophi.  The  island  of  Melos 
has  always  been  known  to  abound  with  pumices, 
and  those  of  the  very  finest  kind.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  even  in  the  time  of  Theophras- 
tus, as  appears  by  his  description  of  their  being  light 
and  sandy,  or  easily  rubbed  into  powder.1' 

•CI'SSOS  or  CITTO."  (kIoooc,  k'ittoc).  the  com- 
mon Ivy,  or  Hedera  helix  The  three  species  of  it 
described  by  Dioscori-  esl*  and  other  ancient  writers 
are  now  looked  ur  >n  as  mere  varieties.  Theo 
phrastus,1*  for  example,  says  that  the  three  princi- 
pal sorts  are  the  white,  the  black,  and  that  which  is 
'.•ailed  helix  (?A<f ).  The  black  is  our  common  ivy, 
and  the  helix  seems  to  be  only  the  same  plant  he- 
fore  it  has  become  capable  of  bearing  fruit.  "  That 
the  helix  is  the  ivy  in  its  barren  state,"  observes 
Martyn,  "  is  plain  from  the  account  which  Theo- 
phrastus gives  of  it :  he  says  the  leaves  are  angu- 
lar, and  moTe  neat  than  those  of  ivy,  which  has 


1.  (Nieupoort,  Rit.  Rum.,  it.,  5,  l>  2.)— 2  (M»rtjm  ad  Virg., 
Ocorg.,  i.,  40J.— Ond,  Met.,  Tin.,  150.)— 3.  (Diuecor.,  iv.,  117 
— Adama,  Append.,  •.  t.) — 4.  (C.  Pi.,  15.)— 5.  (Adama,  Ap- 
Twod.,  a.  ».)— -fl.  (Peetua,  a.  ».  Ploxinnm.) — 7.  (Virg.,  Catal., 
ML,  1— Cku,  Phil.,  u.,  31  )— 8.  (Pro  Roaeio  Amer.,  7.)— 9.  (Ul- 

ri*n,  mi.) — 10.  (Ami.it  ,  H.  A.,  ix.,  M. — Adamn,  Append.,  a. ».) 
.1  iDe  Lapid.,  c.  xxnii.,  *c.)— 12.  (Hill  ad  Theophraat.  .c) 
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them  \  jundei  and  more  simple.  He  ad  Is,  mere* 
ver,  that  it  is  barren.  As  for  the  white  ivy,  it  seem* 
to  be  unknown  to  us.  Some,  indeed,  imagine  it  to 
be  that  variety  of  which  the  leaves  are  variegated 
with  white.  But  Theophrastus  expressly  mention* 
the  whiteness  of  the  fruit.  Pliny1  has  confounded 
the  ivy  with  the  cistus,  being  deceived  by  the  simi- 
larity of  the  two  names,  that  of  ivy  being  kiooo^  oi 
KiTTOi,  and  that  of  the  cistus,  klotoc."  Fee*  think* 
that  the  white  ivy  is  the  Azarina  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
in  other  words,  the  Antirrhinum  asarinum,  L. 
Sprengel,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  the  same 
with  the  helix ;  "  solet  enim,"  he  observes,  "  quando- 
que  folia  habere  nervis  albis  pallentia." — The  bota- 
nists of  the  Middle  Ages  established  as  a  species  ol 
Ivy,  under  the  name  of  arborea,  a  variety  which  the 
moderns  merely  distinguish  by  the  epithet  "  corym- 
bosa."  It  is  the  same  with  that  of  which  Virgil 
speaks  in  the  third  Eclogue,  and  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Georgics,'  and  which  is  also  described  with 
as  much  elegance  as  precision  in  a  passage  of  the 
Culex  *  The  Hedera  nigra  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
Eclogues'  is  the  same  which  the  ancients  termed 
'•  Dionysia,"  from  its  being  sacred  to  Bacchus.  It 
is  the  Hedera  poetica  of  Bauhin.  The  epithet  nigra 
has  reference  to  the  dark  hue  of  the  berries  and  the 
deep  green  colour  of  the  leaves.'  Sibthorp,  speak- 
ing of  the  Hedera  helix,  as  found  at  the  present  day 
in  Greece,  remarks,  "  This  tree  hangs  as  a  curtain 
in  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  marble  caves  ol 
Pendeli.    The  leaves  are  used  for  issues.'" 

CISTA  (klotti)  was  a  small  box  or  chest,  in  which 
anything  might  be  placed  ;  but  the  term  was  more 
particularly  applied,  especially  among  the  Greeks, 
to  the  small  boxes  which  were  carried  in  proces- 
sion in  the  festivals  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus. 
These  boxes,  which  were  always  kept  closed  in  the 
public  processions,  contained  sacred  thing*  connect- 
ed with  the  worship  of  these  deities.' 

In  the  representations  of  the  Dionysian  proces- 
sions, which  frequently  form  the  subject  of  paint- 
ings on  ancient  vases,  women  carrying  cistte  are 


constantly  introduced  From  one  of  these  paint 
ings,  given  by  Millin  in  his  1'iintures  de  Vases  An 
tujues,  the  preceding  woodcut  is  taken  ;  and  a  simi 
lar  figure  from  the  same  work  is  given  on  page  188 


I.  fJL  N.,  rri.,  34.)— 2.  (Floia  da  Virjrile,  p.  Ixir.) — 3.  (Ee 
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•CISTHUS  or  CISTUS  (kioOoc,  kiotoc).  The 
common  kiotoc  of  th'3  Greeks  was  either  the  Cistus 
Cretieus  or  C.  ladaniferus.  This  is  the  tree  which 
produces  the  famous  gum  Ladanum.  (Vid.  Lada- 
ndm.)  Sihthorp  makes  the  kiotoc  dfjlvc  of  Dioscor- 
ides  to  be  the  Cistus  salvifolius.1 

CISTO'PHORUS  (KtoTo(j>6poc),  a  silver  coin, 
which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  Rhodes,  and  which 
was  in  general  circulation  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Romans.11 
It  took  its  name  from  the  device  upon  it,  which  was 
either  the  sacred  chest  (cista)  of  Bacchus,  or,  more 
probably,  a  flower  called  kiotoc.  Its  value  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  as  the  only  information  we  pos- 
•ess  on  the  subject  is  in  two  passages  of  Festus, 
which  are  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  of  which 
certainly  one,  and  probably  the  other,  is  corrupt.* 
Mr.  Hussey  (p.  74,  75),  from  existing  coins  which 
he  takes  for  cistophori,  determines  it  to  be  about  f 
of  the  later  Attic  drachma,  or  Roman  denarius  of 
the  Republic,  and  worth  in  our  money  about  1\d. 

CITHARA.    (Vid.  Lyea.) 

*  CITRUS  (Kirpia  or  Kirpea),  the  Citron-tree.  For 
A  long  period,  as  Fee  remarks,4  the  Citron  was  with- 
out any  specific  name  among  both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Theophrastus  merely  calls  it  fiifkia  Mj?- 
6iKV  i)  UepoiKr).  Pliny*  styles  it  the  Median  or  As- 
syrian Apple-tree,  "  Mains  Medico,  sive  Assyriaca." 
At  a  later  period,  /xijlea  HepoiK^  became  a  name  ap- 
propriated to  the  Peach-tree,  while  "  malus  Assyri- 
nca"  ceased  to  be  used  at  all :  the  designation  of 
the  Citron-tree  then  became  more  precise,  under 
the  appellation  of  malus  Medica  or  Citrus  (firfkea 
MydiKij,  KiTpia).  Of  all  the  species  of  "  Citrus" 
that  which  botanists  term,  par  excellence,  the  Citron- 
tree  of  Media,  was  probably  the  first  known  in  the 
West.  Virgil6  gives  a  beautiful  description  of  it, 
styling  the  fruit  "  felix  malum."  This  epithet  felix 
is  meant  to  indicate  the  "happy"  employment  of 
the  fruit  as  a  means  of  cure  in  cases  of  poisoning, 
as  well  as  on  other  occasions ;  while  the  tristes 
sued  indicate,  according  to  Fee,  the  bitter  savour 
of  the  rind,  for  it  is  of  the  rind  that  the  poet  here 
points  out,  as  he  thinks,  the  medical  use :  he  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  refreshing  effects  of  the  citron, 
but  only  to  its  tonic  action ;  and  this  latter  could 
not  refer  to  the  juice,  the  properties  of  which  were 
not  as  yet  well  known.  Some  commentators  think 
that,  when  Josephus  speaks  of  the  apple  of  Persia, 
which  in  his  time  served  as  "  hadar,"  he  means  the 
citron.  This,  however,  cannot  be  correct.  It  would 
seem  that  he  merely  refers  to  a  remarkable  and 
choice  kind  of  fruit,  which  was  to  be  an  offering  to 
the  Lord ;  so  that  hadar  cannot  be  the  Hebrew  for 
the  citron-tree  or  its  produce.7  Neither  is  there 
any  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Moses  were  acquainted  with  this  tree.8 — Virgil* 
■ays  that  the  fruit  of  the  citron  was  a  specific  against 
poison,  and  also  that  the  Medes  chewed  it  as  a  cor- 
rective of  fetid  breaths,  and  as  a  remedy  for  the 
asthma.  Athenaeus10  relates  a  remarkable  story  of 
the  use  of  citrons  against  poison,  which  he  had  from 
a  friend  of  his  who  was  governor  of  Egypt.  This 
governor  had  condemned  two  malefactors  to  death 
by  the  bite  of  serpents.  As  they  were  being  led  to 
execution,  a  person,  taking  compassion  on  them, 
gave  them  a  citron  to  eat.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  though  they  were  exposed  to  the  bite  of 
the  most  venomous  serpents,  they  received  no  in- 
jury. The  governor,  being  surprised  at  this  extraor- 


1.  (Theophrast.,  vi.,  2.— Dioscor.,  i.,  1 18.— Adams,  Append., 
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dinary  rtsult,  inquired  of  the  soldier  who  guardeo. 
them  what  they  had  eaten  or  drunk  that  day,  and 
being  informed  that  they  had  only  eaten  a  citron, 
he  ordered  that  the  next  day  one  of  them  should 
eat  citron  and  the  other  not.  He  who  had  not  tast 
ed  the  citron  died  presently  after  he  was  bitten ; 
the  other  remained  unhurt ! — Palladius1  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  who  cultivated  the  citron  with 
any  success  in  Italy.  He  has  a  whole  chapter  on 
the  subject  of  this  tree.  It  seems,  by  his  account 
that  the  fruit  was  acrid,  which  confirms  what  The 
ophrastus  and  Pliny  have  said  of  it,  that  it  was  not 
esculent.  It  may  have  been  meliorated  by  culture 
since  his  time." 

CIVPLE  JUS.    (Vid.  Jus  Civile.) 

CIVI'LIS  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

CIVIS.    (Vid.  Civitas .) 

CPVITAS  (GREEK)  (flo^ra'a).  In  the  third 
book  of  the  Politics,  Aristotle  commences  his  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  states  with  the  question, 
"What  constitutes  a  citizen  V  (•KoTuTtjc.)  He  de 
fines  a  citizen  to  be  one  who  is  a  partner  in  the  le- 
gislative and  judicial  power  (utroxoc  Kploeuc  Kai 
apxf/c)  '  No  definition  will  equally  apply  to  all  the 
different  states  of  Greece,  or  to  any  single  state  at 
different  times;  the  above  seems  to  comprehend 
more  or  less  properly  all  those  whom  the  common 
use  of  language  entitled  to  the  name. 

A  state  in  the  heroic  ages  was  the  government 
of  a  prince ;  the  citizens  were  his  subjects,  and  de- 
rived all  their  privileges,  civil  as  well  as  religious, 
from  their  nobles  and  princes.  Nothing  could  have 
been  farther  from  the  notions  of  those  times  than 
the  ideas  respecting  the  natural  equality  of  freemen 
which  were  considered  self-evident  axioms  in  the 
democracies  of  an  after  period.  In  the  early  gov- 
ernments there  were  no  formal  stipulations ;  the 
kings  were  amenable  to  the  gods  alone.  The 
shadows  of  a  council  and  assembly  were  already  in 
existence,  but  their  business  was  to  obey.  Com- 
munity of  language,  of  religion,  and  of  legal  rights, 
as  far  as  they  then  existed,  was  the  bond  of  union ; 
and  their  privileges,  such  as  they  were,  were  read- 
ily granted  to  naturalized  strangers  Upon  the 
whole,  as  Wachsmuth  has  well  observed,  the  no- 
tion of  citizenship  in  the  heroic  age  only  existed  so 
far  as  the  condition  of  aliens  or  of  domestic  slaves 
was  its  negative. 

The  rise  of  a  dominant  class  gradually  overthrew 
the  monarchies  of  ancient  Greece.  Of  such  a  class, 
the  chief  characteristics  were  good  birth  and  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  privileges,  the  possession 
of  land,  and  the  performance  of  military  service. 
To  these  characters  the  names  yapopoi,  Inrcetc,  ev 
narpidai,  &c,  severally  correspond.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, these  were  the  only  citizens ;  yet  the  lower 
class  were  quite  distinct  from  bondmen  or  slaves. 
It  commonly  happened  that  the  nobility  occupied 
the  fortified  towns,  while  the  6^/xoc  lived  in  the 
country  and  followed  agricultural  pursuits :  when- 
ever the  latter  were  gathered  within  the  walls,  and 
became  seamen  or  handicraftsmen,  the  difference 
of  ranks  was  soon  lost,  and  wealth  made  the  only 
standard.  The  quarrels  of  the  nobility  among 
themselves,  and  the  admixture  of  population  arising 
from  immigrations,  all  tended  to  raise  the  lowei 
orders  from  their  political  subjection.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  possession  of  domestic 
slaves,  if  it  placed  them  in  no  new  relation  to  the 
governing  body,  at  any  rate  gave  them  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  higher  duties  of  a  citizen,  ana  thus 
served  to  increase  their  political  efficiency. 

During  the  convulsions  which  followed  the  heroic 
ages,  naturalization  was  readily  granted  to  all  who 
desired  it ;  as  the  value  of  citizenship  increased,  i) 
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wm,  of  course,  more  sparingly  bestowed.  The  ties 
of  hospitality  descended  from  the  prince  to  the  state, 
and  the  friendly  relations  of  the  Homeric  heroes 
were  exchanged  for  the  npotev'iai  of  a  later  period. 
In  political  intercourse,  the  importance  of  these 
last  soon  began  to  be  felt,  and  the  npogevos  at  Ath- 
ens, in  after  times,  obtained  rights  only  inferior  to 
actual  citizenship.  (Vid.  Proxenos.)  The  isopo- 
lite  relation  existed,  however,  on  a  much  more  ex- 
tended scale  Sometimes  particular  privileges  were 
granted  :  as  iirtya/iia,  the  right  of  intermarriage  ; 
h/itTi/oii,  the  right  of  acquiring  landed  property  , 
ureteta,  immunity  from  taxation,  especially  iireXeia 
fteroixtov,  from  the  tax  imposed  on  resident  aliens. 
All  these  privileges  were  included  under  the  gen- 
eral term  iaore'ktin  or  iaoitokiTua,  and  the  class 
who  obtained  them  were  called  laorekuq.  They 
bore  the  same  burdens  with  the  citizens,  and  could 
plead  in  the  courts  or  transact  business  with  the 
people  without  the  intervention  of  a  npooTuTnc.1 
if  the  right  of  citizenship  was  conferred  for  services 
done  to  the  state,  the  rank  termed  npoedpia  or  evtp- 
yeaia  might  be  added.  Naturalized  citizens,  even 
of  the  highest  grade,  were  not  precisely  in  the  same 
tondition  with  the  citizen  by  birth,  although  it  is 
not  agreed  in  what  the  difference  consisted.  Some  | 
think  that  they  were  excluded  from  the  assembly,' 
others  that  they  were  only  ineligible  to  offices,  or,  1 
at  any  rate,  to  the  archonship. 

The  candidate  on  whom  the  citizenship  was  to 
be  conferred  was  proposed  in  two  successive  as- ! 
semblies,  at  the  second  of  which  at  least  six  thou- 
sand citizens  voted  for  him  by  ballot :  even  if  he 
succeeded,  his  admission,  like  every  other  decree, 
was  liable  during  a  whole  year  to  a  ypafq  irapavo- 
fiuv.  He  was  registered  in  a  phyle  and  deme,  but 
not  enrolled  in  the  phratria  and  genos  ;  and  hence 
it  has  beer,  argued  that  he  was  ineligible  to  the  of- 
fice of  archon  or  priest,  because  unable  to  partici- 
pate in  the  sacred  rites  of  'kix6X?.uv  IlaTpCios  or 
Ztv:  'Ep/cetof. 

The  object  of  the  phratria;  (which  were  retained 
iL  the  constitution  of  Clisthenes,  when  their  num- 
ber no  longer  corresponded  to  that  of  the  tribes) 
was  to  preserve  purity  and  legitimacy  of  descent 
among  the  citizens.  Aristotle  says3  that  for  prac- 
tical purposes  it  was  sufficient  to  define  a  citizen 
as  the  son  or  grandson  of  a  citizen,  and  the  register 
of  the  phratria;  was  kept  chiefly  as  a  record  of  the 
citizenship  of  the  parents.  If  any  one's  claim  was 
disputed,  this  register  was  at  hand,  and  gave  an 
answer  to  all  doubts  about  the  rights  of  ins  parents 
or  his  own  identity.  Every  newly-married  woman, 
herself  a  citizen,  was  enrolled  in  the  phratria?  of  her 
husband,  and  every  infant  registered  in  the  phratria 
and  genos  of  its  father.  All  who  were  thus  regis- 
tered must  have  been  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  of 
parents  who  were  themselves  citizens ;  indeed,  so 
far  was  this  carried,  that  the  omission  of  any  of  the 
requisite  formalities  in  the  marriage  of  the  parents, 
if  it  did  not  wholly  take  away  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, might  place  the  offspring  under  serious  disa- 
bilities This,  however,  was  only  carried  out  in  its 
utmost  rigour  at  the  tune  when  Athenian  citizen- 
ship was  most  valuable  In  Solon's  time,  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  offspring  of  a  citizen  and  of  a  for 
fiign  woman  incurred  any  civil  disadvantage  ;  and 
even  the  law  of  Pericles,*  which  exacted  citizen- 
ship on  the  mother's  side,  appears  to  have  become 
obsolete  very  soon  afterward,  as  we  find  it  re-en- 
acted by  Aristophon  in  the  archonship  of  Euclides, 
B.C.  403.* 


1.  (BOckh,  Public  Ecok.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  110,  318. — Niebuhr, 
Hist.  Rom.,  ii.,  p.  90. — nermann.  Manual.,  c.  n.) — 3.  (Niebuhr, 
Hi*.  Rim.,  ii.,  p.  JO.)— 3.  (Pol.,  iii.,  S.)— 4.  (Plut.,  Pericl  .  r. 
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It  is  evident,  then,  from  the  very  objen  ol  w« 
phratria;,  why  the  newly-admitted  citizen  was  nor 
enrolled  in  them.  As  the  same  -eason  did  not  ap- 
ply to  the  children,  these,  if  bom  of  women  whs 
were  citizens,  were  enrolled  in  the  phratria  ol  then 
maternal  grandfather.1  Still  an  additional  safe- 
guard was  provided  by  the  registry  of  the  deme. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  son  of  a  citizen  was  re- 
quired to  devote  two  years  to  the  exercises  of  the 
gymnasia,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term  he  wa» 
enrolled  in  his  deme  ;  and,  after  taking  the  oath  ol 
a  citizen,  was  armed  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bly. He  was  then  of  age,  and  might  marry  ;  but 
was  required  to  spend  two  years  more  as  a  nep'nro- 
Xor  in  frontier  service  before  he  was  admitted  to 
take  part  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  ad- 
mission into  the  phratria  and  deme  were  alike  at- 
tended with  oaths  and  other  solemn  formalities: 
when  a  SoKi^iaaia  or  general  scrutiny  of  the  claims 
of  citizens  took  place,  it  was  intrusted  to  both  of 
them ;  indeed,  the  registry  of  the  deme  was  the 
only  check  upon  the  naturalized  citizen. 

These  privileges,  however,  were  only  enjoyed 
while  the  citizen  was  Mri/wc  :  in  other  words,  did 
not  incur  any  sort  of  an/da.  'kripia  was  of  two 
sorts,  either  partial  or  total.  In  the  former  case, 
the  rights  of  citizenship  were  forfeited  for  as  time 
or  in  a  particular  case  ;  as  when  public  debtors,  for 
instance,  were  debarred  from  the  assembly  and 
courts  until  the  debt  was  paid;*  or  when  a  plaintiff 
was  subjected  to  an/iia,  and  debarred  from  institu- 
ting certain  public  suits  if  he  did  not  obtain  a  fifth 
part  of  the  votes.*  Total  art/iia  was  incurred  for 
the  worse  sort  of  crimes,  such  as  bribery,  embez 
zlement,  perjury,  neglect  of  parents,  &c*  It  did 
not  affect  the  property  of  the  delinquent,  but  only 
deprived  him  of  his  political  rights :  perhaps  it  did 
not  contain  any  idea  even  of  dishonour,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  was  the  punishment  of  an  offence.  The 
punishment  did  not  necessarily  extend  to  the  family 
of  the  offender,  although  in  particular  cases  it  may 
have  done  so.* 

Recurring,  then,  to  Aristotle's  definition,  we  find 
the  essential  properties  of  Athenian  citizenship  to 
have  consisted  in  the  share  possessed  by  every  citi- 
zen in  the  legislature,  in  the  election  of  magistrates, 
in  the  ioKi/iaata,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

The  lowest  unity  under  which  the  citizen  was 
contained  was  the  ytvo$  or  clan;  its  members  were 
termed  yevvfjrai  or  6fioyuA.aitTe(.  Thirty  ytvn  form- 
ed a  (ppaTp'ta,  which  latter  division,  as  was  observ- 
ed above,  continued  to  subsist  long  after  the  four 
tribes,  to  which  the  twelve  phratries  anciently  cor- 
responded, had  been  done  away  by  the  constitution 
of  Clisthenes.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  divisions  originated  in  the  common  descent 
of  the  persons  who  were  included  in  them,  as  they 
certainly  did  not  imply  any  such  idea  in  later  times. 
Rather  they  are  to  be  considered  as  mere  political 
unions,  yet  formed  in  imitation  of  the  natural  ties 
of  the  patriarchal  system. 

If  we  would  picture  to  oursplves  the  true  notion 
which  the  Greeks  unbodied  in  the  word  iroXif,  we 
must  lay  aside  all  modern  ideas  respecting  the  na- 
ture and  object  of  a  state.  With  us,  practically,  if 
nol  in  theory,  the  essential  object  of  a  state  hardly 
embraces  more  than  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. The  Creeks,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  most 
vivid  conception  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  every  part 
of  which  was  to  co-operate  to  some  great  end,  to 
which  all  other  duties  were  considered  as  subordi- 
nate. Thus  the  aim  of  democracy  was  said  to  be 
liberty;  wealth,  of  oligarchy  ;  and  education,  ofar- 

I.  (Iarui,  Do  A|»>1.  Ilnn-d.,  c.  IS.) — 2.  (Hermann,  Manual. 
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istocracy.  In  all  governments  the  endeavour  was 
to  draw  the  social  union  as  close  as  possible,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  with  this  view  that  Aristotle 
laid  down  a  principle  which  answered  well  enough 
to  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  Grecian 
states,  that  a  irokic  must  be  of  a  certain  size  (Ov 
yap  £k  <5e«a  [ivpidSuv  7ro<Uf  In  koriv1). 

This  unity  of  purpose  was  nowhere  so  fully  car- 
ried out  as  in  trie  government  of  Sparta ;  and,  if 
Sparta  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  model  of  a  Do- 
rian state,  we  may  add,  in  the  other  Dorian  govern- 
ments. Whether  Spartan  institutions  in  their  es- 
sential parts  were  the  creation  of  a  single  master- 
mind, or  the  rtsult  of  circumstances  modified  only 
by  the  genius  of  Lycurgus,  their  design  was  evi- 
dently to  unite  the  governing  body  among  them- 
selves against  the  superior  numbers  of  the  subject 
population.  The  division  of  lands,  the  syssitia,  the 
education  of  their  youth,  all  tended  to  this  great 
object.  The  most  important  thing,  next  to  union 
among  themselves,  was  to  divide  the  subject  class, 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  government  confer- 
ring some  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  on  the  Helots. 
Properly  speaking,  the  Helots  cannot  be  said  to  have 
had  any  political  rights ,  yet,  being  serfs  of  the  soil, 
they  were  not  absolutely  under  the  control  of  their 
masters,  and  were  never  sold  out  of  the  country 
even  by  the  state  itself.  Their  condition  was  not 
one  of  hopeless  servitude ;  a  legal  way  was  open 
to  them,  by  which,  through  many  intermediate  sta- 
ges they  might  attain  to  liberty  and  citizenship.* 
Those  who  followed  their  masters  to  war  were 
deemed  worthy  of  especial  confidence  ;  indeed, 
when  they  served  among  the  heavy-armed,  it  seems 
to  have  been  usual  to  give  them  their  liberty.  The 
deoirocrwvuvTai,  by  whom  the  Spartan  fleet  was  al- 
most entirely  manned,  were  freedmen,  who  were 
allowed  to  dwell  where  they  pleased,  and  probably 
had  a  portion  of  land  allotted  them  by  the  state. 
After  they  had  been  in  possession  of  their  liberty 
for  some  time,  they  appear  to  have  been  called  veo- 
da/tudeic,*  the  number  of  whom  soon  came  near  to 
that  of  the  citizens.  The  fioOwves  or  ftodaxec  (as 
their  name  implies)  were  also  emancipated  Helots  ; 
their  descendants,  too,  must  have  received  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  as  Callicratidas,  Lysander,  and 
Gylippus  were  of  Mothacic  origin.*  We  cannot 
suppose  that  they  passed  necessarily  and  of  course 
into  the  full  Spartan  franchise ;  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  at  Sparta,  as  at  Athens,  intermarriage 
with  citizens  might  at  last  entirely  obliterate  the 
badge  of  former  servitude. 

The  perioeci  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a  sub- 
ject class,  but  rather  as  a  distinct  people,  separa- 
ted by  their  customs  as  well  as  by  their  origin  from 
the  genuine  Spartans.  It  seems  unlikely  that  they 
were  admitted  to  vote  in  the  Spartan  assembly; 
yet  they  undoubtedly  possessed  civil  rights  in  the 
communities  to  which  they  belonged,"  and  which 
would  hardly  have  been  called  nbleic  unless  they 
had  been  in  some  sense  independent  bodies.  In 
the  army  they  commonly  served  as  hoplites,  and 
we  find  the  command  at  sea  intrusted  to  one  of  this 
class.*  In  respect  of  political  rights,  the  perioeci 
were  in  the  same  condition  with  the  plebeians  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  although  in  every  other 
respect  far  better  off,  as  they  participated  in  the  di- 
vision of  lands,  and  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  engaging  in  trade  and  commerce. 

What  confirms  the  view  here  taken  is  the  fact 
that,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  individual  of  this  class 
was  ever  raised  to  participate  in  Spartan  privileges. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
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to  look  upon  them  as  an  oppressed  race.  Evei 
their  exclusion  from  the  assembly  cannot  be  view- 
ed in  this  light ;  for,  had  they  possessed  the  privi 
lege,  their  residence  in  the  country  would  have  de- 
barred them  from  its  exercise.    It  only  remains  to 
consider  in  what  the  superiority  of  the  genuine 
Spartan  may  have  consisted.    In  the  first  place, 
besides  the  right  of  voting  in  the  assembly  and  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  the  magistracies,  he  wa.* 
possessed  of  lands  and  slaves,  and  was  thus  ex 
empt  from  all  care  about  the  necessaries  of  life 
secondly,  on  the  field  of  battle  he  always  serve, 
among  the  hoplites ;  thirdly,  he  participated  in  th 
Spartan  education,  and  in  all  other  Dorian  institi 
tions,  both  civil  and  religious.    The  reluctanc 
which  Sparta  showed  to  admit  foreigners  was  pr» 
portioned  to  the  value  of  these  privileges  :  indeee 
Herodotus'  says  that  Sparta  had  only  conferred  th» 
full  franchise  in  two  instances.    In  legal  rights  al 
Spartans  were  equal ;  but  there  were  yet  severaj 
gradations,  which,  when  once  formed,  retained  theii 
hold  on  the  aristocratic  feelings  cf  the  people.* 
First,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  there  was  the 
dignity  of  the  Heraclide  families ;  and,  connected 
with  this,  a  certain  pre-eminence  of  the  Hyllean 
tribe.    Another  distinction  was  that  between  the 
dfioiot  and  viro/ieiovec,  which  in  later  times  appears 
to  have  been  considerable.    The  latter  term  proba- 
bly comprehended  those  citizens  who,  from  degen- 
eracy of  manners  or  other  causes,  had  undergone 
some  kind  of  civil  degradation.   To  these  the  6/10101 
were  opposed,  although  it  is  not  certain  in  what  the 
precise  difference  consisted.   It  need  hardly  be  add- 
ed, that  at  Sparta,  as  elsewhere,  the  union  of  wealth 
with  birth  always  gave  a  sort  of  adventitious  rank 
to  its  possessor. 

All  the  Spartan  citizens  were  included  in  the 
three  tribes,  Hylleans,  Dy manes  or  Dymanatne,  and 
Pamphilians,  each  of  which  were  divided  into  ten 
obes  or  phratries.  Under  these  obes  there  must 
undoubtedly  have  been  contained  some  lesser  sub- 
division, which  Midler,  with  great  probability,  sup- 
|ioses  to  have  been  termed  rpiaicdc.  The  citizens 
ol  Sparta,  as  of  most  oligarchical  states,  were  land- 
owners, although  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
looked  upon  as  an  essential  of  citizenship. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  give 
an  account  of  the  Grecian  constitutions,  except  jo 
far  as  may  illustrate  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Wl  at 
perversions  in  the  form  of  government,  accordi  ig 
to  Greek  ideas,  were  sufficient  to  destroy  the  « s- 
sential  notion  of  a  citizen,  is  a  question  which,  fal- 
lowing Aristotle's  example,*  we  may  be  content  o 
leave  undecided.  He  who,  being  personally  free, 
enjoyed  the  fullest  political  privileges,  participated 
in  the  assembly  and  courts  of  judicature,  was  e  i- 
gible  to  the  highest  offices,  and  received  all  this  1  y 
inheritance  from  his  ancestors,  most  entirely  satis- 
fied the  idea  which  the  Greeks  expressed  in  the 
word  irolirtjc. 

CI'VITAS  (ROMAN).  Civitas  means  the  whole 
body  of  cives  or  members  of  any  given  state.  It  ia 
defined  by  Cicero*  to  be  "  concilium  coetusque  hom- 
inum;We  sociati."  A  civitas  is,  therefore,  properly 
a  political  community,  sovereign  and  independent. 
The  word  civitas  is  frequently  used  by  the  Roman 
writers  to  express  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  other  persons  not  Ro- 
man citizens,  as  in  the  phrases  dare  civitatem,  dona- 
re  civitate,  usurpare  civitatem. 

If  we  attempt  to  distinguish  the  members  of  any 
given  civitas  from  all  other  people  in  the  world,  we 
can  only  do  it  by  enumerating  all  the  rights  and 
duties  of  a  member  of  this  civitas,  which  are  not 
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rights  and  duties  of  a  person  who  is  not  a  member 
of  this  civitas.  If  any  rights  and  duties  which  be- 
long to  a  member  of  this  civitas,  and  do  not  belong 
to  any  person  not  a  member  of  tins  civitas,  are 
omitted  in  the  enumeration,  it  is  an  incomplete 
enumeration ;  for  the  rights  and  duties  not  express- 
ly included  must  be  assumed  as  common  to  the 
members  of  this  civitas  and  to  all  the  world.  Hav- 
ing enumerated  all  the  characteristics  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  given  civitas,  we  have  then  to  show 
how  a  man  acquires  them,  and  the  notion  of  a 
member  of  such  civitas  is  then  complete. 

Some  members  of  a  political  community  (cives) 
may  have  more  political  rights  than  others  ;  a  prin- 
ciple by  the  aid  of  which  Savigny1  has  expressed 
briefly  and  clearly  the  distinction  between  the  two 
great  classes  of  Roman  citizens  under  the  Repub- 
lic :  "  In  the  free  Republic  there  were  two  classes 
of  Roman  citizens,  one  that  had,  and  another  that 
had  not,  a  share  in  the  sovereign  power  (optima 
jure,  non  opiimo  jure  cives).  That  wbich  peculiarly 
distinguished  the  higher  class  was  the  right  to  vote 
in  a  tribe,  and  the  capacity  of  enjoying  magistracy 
(suffragium  et  honores).'"  According  to  this  view, 
the  jus  civitatis  comprehended  that  which  the  Ro- 
mans called  jus  publicum,  and  also,  and  most  par- 
ticularly, that  which  they  called  jus  privatum.  The 
jus  privatum  comprehended  the  jus  connubii  and 
jus  commercii,  and  those  who  had  not  these  had 
no  citizenship.  Those  who  had  the  jus  suffra- 
giorum  and  jus  honoruin  had  the  complete  citizen- 
ship, or,  in  other  words,  they  were  optimo  jure 
lives.  Those  who  had  the  privatum,  but  not  the 
publicum  jus,  were  citizens,  though  citizens  of  an 
inferior  class.  The  jus  privatum  seems  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  jus  Quiritium,  and  the  civitas  Romana 
■o  the  jus  publicum.  Accordingly,  we  sometimes 
ind  the  jus  Quiritium  contrasted  with  the  Romana 
civitas.1  Livy'  says  that,  until  B.C.  188,  the  For- 
aiiani,  Fundani,  and  Arpinates  had  the  civitas  with- 
out the  suffragiuin. 

L'lpian'  has  stated,  with  great  clearness,  a  distinc- 
tion, as  existing  in  his  time  among  thi)  free  persons 
who  weie  within  the  political  limits  of  the  Roman 
state,  which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  apprehend 
clearly.  The  distinction  probably  existed  in  an 
early  period  of  the  Roman  state,  and  certainly  ob- 
tained in  the  time  of  Cicero.  There  were  three 
classes  of  such  persons,  namely,  cives,  Latini,  and 
peregrini.  Gaius*  points  to  the  same  division  where 
he  says  that  a  slave,  when  made  free,  might  be- 
come a  civis  Romanus  or  a  Latinus,  or  might  be  in 
the  number  of  the  peregrini  dediticii,  according  to 
circumstances.  Civis,  according  to  Ulpian,  is  he 
who  possesses  the  complete  rights  of  a  Roman  citi- 
ren.  Peregrinus  was  incapable  of  exercising  the 
rights  of  commercium  and  connubium,  which  were 
tho  characteristic  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  ;  but 
he  had  a  capacity  for  making  all  kinds  of  contracts 
which  were  allowable  by  the  jus  gentium.  The 
Laiinux  was  in  an  intermediate  state  ;  he  had  not 
the  connubium,  and,  consequently,  had  not  the 
Datria  potestas,  nor  rights  of  agnatio ;  but  he  had  the 
commercium,  or  the  right  of  acquiring  quiritarian 
ownership,  and  he  had  also  a  capacity  for  all  acts 
incident  to  quiritarian  ownership,  as  vindicatio,  in 
jure  cessio,  mancipatio,  and  testamenti  factio, 
which  last  comprises  the  power  of  making  a  will  in 
Roman  form,  and  of  becoming  heres  under  a  will. 
These  were  the  general  capacities  of  a  Latinus  and 
peregrinus ;  but  a  Latinus  or  a  peregrinus  might 
obtain  by  special  favour  certain  rights  which  he  had 
not  by  virtue  of  his  condition  only.    The  legitima 


hereditas  was  not  included  in  the  testunjnti  lacttii 
for  the  legitima  hereditas  presupposed  agnatio,  and 
agnatio  presupposed  connubium. 

According  to  Savigny,  the  notion  of  civis  and 
civitas  had  its  origin  in  the  union  of  the  patneii  and 
the  plebes  as  one  state.  The  peregrinitas,  in  the 
sense  above  stated,  originated  in  tb«"  conquest  of  a 
state  by  the  Romans,  when  the  conquered  state  did 
not  obtain  the  civitas ;  and  he  conje*  tures  that  *he 
notion  of  peregrinitas  was  applied  originally  to  all 
citizens  of  foreign  sfates  who  had  a  foedus  with 
Rome. 

The  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  were  acquired  in 
several  ways,  but  most  commonly  by  a  person  being 
horn  of  parents  who  were  Roman  citizens.  A  pa- 
ter familias,  a  fiiius  familias,  a  mater  familias,  and 
filia  familias.  were  all  Roman  citizens,  though  the 
first  only  was  sui  juris,  and  the  rest  were  not  It* a 
Roman  citizen  married  a  Latina  or  a  peregrina,  be- 
lieving her  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  and  begot  a  child, 
this  child  was  not  in  the  power  of  his  father,  be- 
cause it  was  not  a  Roman  citizen ;  but  the  child 
was  either  a  Latinus  or  a  peregrinus,  according  to 
the  condition  of  his  mother;  and  no  child  followed 
the  condition  of  his  father  unless  there  was  connu- 
bium between  his  father  and  mother.  By  a  sena- 
tus  consultum,  the  parents  were  allowed  to  prove 
their  mistake  (causam  erroris  probare) ;  and,  on  this 
being  done,  both  the  mother  and  the  child  became 
Roman  citizens,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  son 
was  in  the  power  of  the  father.1  Other  cases  rela- 
ting to  the  matter,  called  causae  probatio,  are  stated 
by  Gaius,'  from  which  it  appears  that  the  facilities 
for  obtaining  the  Roman  civitas  were  gradually  ex- 
tended.' 

A  slave  might  obtain  the  civitas  by  manuir's- 
sion  (vindicta),  by  the  census,  and  by  a  testan  *n 
turn,  if  there  was  no  legal  impediment ;  but  it  de- 
pended on  circumstances,  as  already  stated,  wheth- 
er he  became  a  civis  Romanus,  a  Latinus,  or  in 
the  number  of  the  peregrini  dediticii.  (Vid.  Man- 
dmissio.) 

The  civitas  could  be  conferred  on  a  foreigner  by 
a  lex,  as  in  the  case  of  Archias,  who  was  a  civis  of 
Heraclea,  a  civitas  which  had  a  foedus  with  Rome, 
and  who  claimed  the  civitas  Romana  under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  lex  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo,  B.C.  89.*  By 
the  provisions  of  this  lex,  the  person  who  chose  to 
take  the  benefit  of  it  was  required,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  passing  of  the  lex,  to  signify  to  the 
praetor  his  wish  and  consent  to  accept  the  civitas 
(projkeri).  Cicero*  speaks  of  the  civitas  being  giv- 
en to  all  the  Neapolitani ;  and  in  the  oration  Pro 
Balbo*  he  alludes  to  the  Julian  lex  (B.C.  90),  by 
which  the  civitas  was  given  to  the  soeii  and  Latini ; 
and  he  remarks  that  a  great  number  of  the  pf  iple 
of  Heraclea  and  Neapolis  made  opposition  to  this 
measure,  preferring  their  former  relation  to  Rome 
as  civitates  foederatae  (faderis  sui  libertatem)  to 
the  Romana  civitas.  The  lex  of  Silvanus  and 
Carbo  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  supply  a  de- 
fect in  the  Julia  lex,  and  to  give  the  civitas,  under 
certain  limitations,  to  foreigners  who  were  citizens 
of  federate  states  (fecderatis  civitatibus  adscriplt) 
Thus  the  great  mass  of  the  Italians  obtained  th«. 
civitas,  and  the  privileges  of  the  former  civitates 
federates  were  extended  to  the  provinces,  first  to 
part  of  Gaul,  and  then  to  Sicily,  under  the  name  ol 
Jus  Latii  or  Latinitas  This  Latinitas  gave  a  man 
the  right  of  acquiring  the  Roman  citizenship  by 
having  exercised  a  magistratus  in  his  own  civi- 
tas ;  a  privilege  which  belonged  to  the  federatas 
civitates  of  Italy  before  they  obtained  the  Roman 


1.  (Geachichte  da*  Rom.  ReehU  im  Mittelaller.  c.  ii.,  p.  24.)  1.  (Gaum,  L,  67.)— 2  «.,  29,  Ac  ;  i ,  00.  Ac.)— J  (See  al«> 
— S.  (Plin.,F.n.,  x  ,  4,  22  —  Wp.,  Fmif.,  tit.  3,  I)  2.)—  3.  (hiviii.,  Ulpian,  Fragm.,  tit.  3,  "De  Latini*.")— 4.  (Cic,  ?ro  Area. 
16.) — 4.  (Fni*..li  . 5.  t  4  ;  19. »  4  :  20.  t>  8  :  It,  *  (I.) — i  (:..  12.)  |  4)— 4  (Ed.  ad  Fam..  liii..  30.)— 6  <r  7.) 
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civitas.  It  probably  also  included  the  Latinitas  01 
Ulpian,  tiiat  is,  the  commercium  or  individual  privi- 
lege.1 

With  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power, 
the  political  rights  of  Roman  citizens  became  in- 
significant, and  the  commercium  and  the  more  easy 
acquisition  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  the 
only  parts  of  the  civitas  that  were  valuable.  The 
constitution  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  which  gave  the 
civitas  to  all  the  Roman  world,  applied  only  to  com- 
munities, and  not  to  individuals  ;  its  effect  was  to 
make  all  the  cities  in  the  empire  municipia,  and  all 
Latini  into  cives.  The  distinction  of  cives  and  La- 
tini,  from  this  time  forward,  only  applied  to  individ- 
uals, namely,  to  freedmen  and  their  children.  The 
peregrinitas,  in  like  manner,  ceased  to  be  applica- 
ble to  communities,  and  only  existed  in  the  dedi- 
ticii  as  a  class  of  individuals.  The  legislation  of 
Justinian  finally  put  an  end  to  what  remained  of 
this  ancient  division  into  classes,  and  the  only  di- 
vision of  persons  was  into  subjects  of  the  Caesar 
and  slaves. 

The  origin  of  the  Latinitas  of  Ulpian  is  referred 
by  Savigny,  by  an  ingenious  conjecture,  to  the 
year  B.C.  209,  when  eighteen  of  the  thirty  Latin 
colonies  remained  true  to  Rome  in  their  struggle 
against  Hannibal,  while  twelve  refused  their  aid. 
The  disloyal  colonies  were  punished  ;  and  it  is  a 
conjecture  of  Savigny,  and,  though  only  a  conjec- 
ture, one  supported  by  strong  reasons,  that  the 
eighteen  loyal  colonies  received  the  commercium 
as  the  reward  of  their  loyalty,  and  that  they  are  the 
origin  of  the  Latinitas  of  Ulpian.  This  conjecture 
renders  intelligible  the  passage  in  Cicero's  oration,' 
in  which  he  speaks  of  nexum  and  hereditas  as  the 
rights  of  the  twelve  (eighteen  1)  colonies. 

The  word  civitas  is  often  used  by  the  Roman 
writers  to  express  any  political  community,  as  Civ- 
itas Antiochiensium,  &c. 

(Savigny,  Zeitschrift,  v.,  &c.,  Ueber  die  Entste- 
hung,  &c,  der  Latinit'dt ;  Heinecc,  Syntagma,  ed. 
Haubold,  Epicrisis  ;  Rosshirt,  Grundlinien  des  Rom. 
Rechts,  Einleitung ;  and  vid.  Banishment,  and  Ca- 
put.) 

CLARIGA'TIO.    (Vid.  Fetiales.) 

CLASSES.    {Vid.  Caput,  Comitia.) 

CLA'SSICUM.    (Vid.  Cornu.) 

CLAVA'RIUM.    (Vid.  Clavus.) 

CLAVIS  (kXe'ic,  dim.  nXeidiov),  a  Key.  The  key 
was  used  in  very  early  times,  and  was  probably 
introduced  into  Greece  from  Egypt ;  although  Eu- 
stathius3  states  that  in  early  times  all  fastenings 
were  made  by  chains,  and  that  keys  were  compar- 
atively of  a  much  later  invention,  which  invention 
he  attributes  to  the  Laconians.  Pliny4  records  the 
name  of  Theodorus  of  Samos  as  the  inventor,  the 
person  to  whom  the  art  of  fusing  bronze  and  iron  is 
ascribed  by  Pausanias.    (Vid.  Bronze,  p.  178  ) 

We  have  no  evidence  regarding  the  materials  of 
which  the  Greeks  made  their  keys,  but  among  the 
Romans  the  larger  and  coarser  sort  were  made 
of  iron.  Those  discovered  at  Pompeii  and  else- 
where are  mostly  of  bronze,  which  we  may  assume 
to  be  of  a  better  description,  such  as  were  kept  by 
the  mistress  (matrona)  of  the  household.  In  ages 
still  later,  gold  and  even  wood  are  mentioned  as 
materials  from  which  keys  were  made.6 

Among  the  Romans  the  key  of  the  house  was 
consigned  to  the  porter  (janitor6),  and  the  keys  of 
he  other  departments  in  the  household  to  the  slave 
apon  whom  the  care  of  each  department  devolved,7 

1  (Strab  v.,  187,  ed.  Casaub.)  —  2.  (Pro  Caecina,  35.)  — 3. 
(ad  Horn.,  Od.,  ix.)-A  (H.  N.,  vii.,  57.)-5.  (Austin.,  De 
Dwtnn.  Christ.,  iv.,  2)— 6.  (Apuleius,  Met.,  i.,  p.  53  od 
Oudendorp.— t'hrysost.,  Sern  ,  172.)— 7.  (Senec,  De  Ira,  ii., 
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upon  a  knowledge  of  wnich  custom  the  point  ol  tne 
epigram  in  Martial1  turns. 

When  a  Roman  woman  first  entered  her  hus- 
band's house  after  marriage,  the  keys  of  the  stores 
were  consigned  to  her.  Hence,  when  a  wife  was 
divorced,  the  keys  were  taken  from  her;8  and  whea 
she  separated  from  her  husband,  she  sent  him  back 
the  keys.'  The  keys  of  the  wine-cellar  were,  how- 
ever, not  given  to  the  wife,  according  to  Pliny,*  who 
relates  a  story,  upon  the  authority  of  Fabius  I'ictor, 
of  a  married  woman  being  starved  to  death  by  her 
relatives  for  having  picked  the  lock  of  the  closet  in 
which  the  keys  of  the  cellar  were  kept. 

The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  key  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Na- 
ples, the  size  of  which  indicates  that  it  was  used  as 
a  door-key.  The  tongue,  with  an  eye  in  it,  which 
projects  from  the  extremity  of  the  handle,  sc-ved  tc 
suspend  it  from  the  porter's  waist. 


The  expression  sub  dam  esse*  corresponds  wits 
the  English  one,  "  to  be  under  lock  and  key  ;"  but 
clavis  is  sometimes  used  by  the  Latin  authors  to 
signify  the  bolt  it  shoots.* 

The  city  gates  were  locked  by  keys,7  like  those 
of  our  own  towns  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Another  sort  of  key,  or,  rather,  a  key  fitting  an 
other  sort  of  lock,  which  Plautus  calls  clavis  Laco- 
nical is  supposed  to  have  been  used  with  locks  which 
could  only  be  opened  from  the  inside,  such  as  are 
stated  to  have  been  originally  in  use  amcng  the 
Egyptians  and  Laconians  (ov  yap,  uc  vvv,  tKrog  fiaav 
at  nXetdec,  aXk'  Ivdov  to  iraTlaidv  Trap'  Aiyvrrloic, 
nal  AaKum9).  These  are  termed  nteidta  Kpvirra.  by 
Aristophanes,10  because  they  were  not  visible  on  the 
outside,  and  in  the  singular,  clausa  clavis,  by  Vir- 
gil ;"  but  the  reading  in  this  passage  is  very  doubt- 
ful.18 Other  writers  consider  the  ulsidta  Kpvnrd 
and  claves  Laconica  to  be  false  keys,  such  as  we 
now  call  "  skeletons,"  and  the  Romans,  in  familiar 
language,  adulterince  ;ls  wherein  consists  the  wit  of 
the  allusion  in  Ovid, 

"  Nomine  cumdoceat,  quid  agamus,  adultera  clavis."1* 
The  next  woodcut  represents  one  of  two  similar- 
ly formed  keys,  which  were  discovered  in  Holland, 
and  published  by  Lipsius."  It  has  no  handle  to  act 
as  a  lever,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  made 


for  a  lock  with  wards,  which  cannot  be  turned  with- 
out a  certain  application  of  force  ;  but,  by  inserting 
the  thumb  or  forefinger  into  the  ring,  it  would  be  am- 
ply sufficient  to  raise  a  latch  or  push  back  a  bolt ; 
and  thus  one  sort,  at  least,  of  the  keys  termed  Kpvir- 
rai  seems  to  be  identified  with  the  "  latch-Keys"  in 
use  among  us  ;  for,  when  placed  in  the  keyhole 
(clavi  immiltendee  foramen16),  it  would  be  almost  en- 


1.  (v.,  35.)— 2.  (Cic,  Philipp.,  ii.,  28.)— 3.  (Ambros.,  Fj>i«t 
vi.,  3.)— 1.  (H.  N.,  xiv.,  14.)— 5.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  22.)- 
6.  (TibuU.,  I.,  vi.,  34;  II.,  iv.,  31.)— 7.  (Liv.,  xivii.,  24.)  —  8. 
(Must.,  II.,  i.,  57.)— 9.  (Theon.  ad  Aratum,  192.)  — 10.  (The»- 
moph.,  421,  ed.  Brunck.)—  11.  (Moret.,  15.)  —  12.  (Heyne,  ad 
loci  — 13.  (Sail.,  Jugurth.,  12.)  —  14.  (Art.  Amat.  iii.,  643.) 
15.  (Excurs.  ad  Tac.,  Ann.,  ii.,  2.)— 16.  (.Apul.,  iv.,  p  259.  ed 
Oudemlorn.) 
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irely  Duried  in  it,  the  ring  only,  which  lies  at  right 
angles  to  the  wards  and  that  scarcely,  being  visible 
without. 

CLAVTJS  (r/Aoc,  youipoe),  a  Nail.  In  the  subterra- 
neous chan  her  at  Mycenae,1  supposed  to  be  the 
treasury  of  Atreus  ^  "iex  of  which  is  given  in  Sir 
W.  Gell's  Itinerary  01  Greece  (plate  vi.),  ihe  stones 
of  which  the  cylindrical  dome  is  constructed  are 
perforated  by  regular  series  of  bronze  nails,  running 
in  perpendicular  rows,  and  at  equal  distances,  from 
'he  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  vault.  It  is  supposed 
that  they  served  to  attach  thin  plates  of  the  same 
metal  to  the  masonry,  as  a  coating  for  the  interior 
j{  the  chamber  .  and  hence  it  is  that  these  subter- 
ranean woiks.  wbich  served  for  prisons  as  well  as 
treasuries,  like  the  one  in  which  Danae  is  said  to 
have  been  confined,  were  called  by  the  poets  brazen 
chambers.1  Two  of  these  nails  are  represented  in 
the  annexed  woodcut,  of  two  thirds  the  real  size  ; 
tbey  consist  of  88  parts  of  copper  to  12  of  tin. 


The  writer  was  present  at  the  opening  of  an 
Elrrscan  tomb  at  Ca;re,  in  the  year  1836,  which  had 
never  been  entered  since  the  day  it  was  closed  up. 
The  masonry  of  which  it  wa?  constructed  was 
studded  with  nails  exactly  siniilar  in  make  and  ma- 
terial to  those  given  above,  upon  which  were  hung 
valuable  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver,  entombed, 
according  to  custom,  with  their  deceased  owner. 

Nails  of  this  description  were  termed  trabales  and 
laJmiarr.s1  by  the  Romans,  because  they  were  used, 
in  building,  to  join  the  larger  beams  (trabes)  together. 
Hence  the  allusion  of  Cicero.'  "  Ut  hoc  beneficium 
date  trabali  figeret;''  and  Horace  arms  Necessitas 
with  a  nail  of  the  same  kind,5  or  of  adamant,' 
wherewith  to  rivet,  as  it  were,  irrevocably  the  de- 
crees of  Fortune.  Thus  Atropos  is  represented  in 
the  Bubjoined  woodcut,  taken  from  a  cup  found  at 


Psragia,  npon  which  the  story  of  Meleager  and  At- 
•lanta  is  imbodied,'  with  a  hammer  in  her  right 

t.  (Pmu.,  ii.,  16,  »  5.)  — 2.  (Hot.,  Carm..  III.,  xti.,  1.)  — 3. 
*»etion  ,  75.)— 4.  (Verr  ,  n.,  21.)— 5.  (Carm.,  I.,  x«xv.,  18.)— «. 
jd.,  III.,  xmv..  5  )— 7.  (Venniglmli.  Anlic.  Inacrr.  di  Penn?n, 
»*>  ■.  n.  43.1 


hand,  driving  a  nail  which  she  holds  against  tht 
wall  with  her  left. 

The  next  cut  represents  a  iail  of  Roman  wjrk- 
manship,1  which  is  highly  orr  .mented  and  very  cu- 
rious. Two  of  its  faces  are  given,  hut  the  pattern 
varies  on  each  of  the  four. 


It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  use  this  nail  was  dp 
plied.  The  ornamented  head  shows  that  it  was 
never  intended  to  be  driven  by  the  hammer ;  nor 
would  any  part  but  the  mere  point,  which  alone  it 
plain  and  round,  have  been  inserted  into  any  extra 
neous  material.  It  might  possibly  have  been  used 
for  the  hair,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  wood- 
cut on  page  21. 

Bronze  nails  were  used  in  ship-building,*  and  to 
ornament  doors,  as  exhibited  in  those  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome  ;  in  which  case  the  head  of  the  nail 
was  called  bulla,  and  richly  ornamented,  of  which 
specimens  are  given  at  page  181. 

The  soles  of  the  shoes  worn  by  the  Roman  sol- 
dier were  also  studded  with  nails,  t hence  called 
"  elavi  caligarii."  (Vid.  Caliga;.  These  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  hob-nails,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  sole  durable,  but  shaip-pointed  ones, 
in  order  to  give  the  wearer  a  firmer  fooling  on  the 
ground ;  for  so  they  are  described  by  Josephus,' 
'T-udr/fiaTa  nenapfieva  itvkvoic  koj.  b%eotv  rjAoir.  The 
men  received  a  donative  for  the  purpose  ol  provi- 
ding  themselves  with  these  necessaries,  which  was 
thence  called  clavarium* 

CLAVUS  ANNA'LIS.  In  the  early  ages  of 
Rome,  when  letters  were  yet  scarcely  in  use,  the 
Romans  kept  a  reckoning  of  their  years  by  driving 
a  nail,  on  the  ides  of  each  September,  into  the  side 
wall  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus, 
w  hich  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  prauor  Max- 
imus.* In  after  ages  this  practice  fell  into  disuse, 
though  the  ignorant  peasantry  seem  to  have  retain- 
ed the  custom,  as  a  method  of  marking  dates,  down 
to  a  very  late  period.6  Upon  some  occasions  a  dic- 
tator was  created  to  drive  the  nail ;  but  then  it  was 
not  lor  the  mere  purpose  of  marking  the  year,  but 
from  a  superstitious  feeling  that  any  great  calamity, 
which  happened  at  the  time  to  afflict  the  city,  would 
be  stayed  if  the  usual  ceremony  was  performed  by 
another  than  the  usual  officer.7 

CLAVUS  GUBERNA  CULL,  the  handle  or  shaft 
of  a  rudder,*  which  Vitruvius*  appropriately  terms 
"  ansa  gubernaculi,  quod  oiu!;  a  Gracis  uppcllatur." 
The  rudder  itself  is  gubernaculum  ;  in  Greek,  Trnda- 
/uov.  Both  the  words  are  accurately  distinguished 
by  Virgil," 
"  Ipse  viilicrnaculo  rectirr  subtt,  ipse  magiste* 

aorLaturquc  tiros,  clariimque  ad  hltora  torquet,' 
and  by  Cicero."    But  it  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
rudder  itself,  as,  for  instance,  by  Ennius : 
"  Ut  datum  rectum  tencam,  navemque  /rubenem.  '■* 

0«a£  is  also  used  in  both  senses,  and  in  the  same 
way.1*  The  true  meaning  o'  the  word  will  be  un- 
derstood by  referring  to  the  woodcut  at  page  58  id 
which  a  ship  with  its  rudder  is  represented  :  the 


I.  (Carina,  Rrruril  d'Antiq.,  torn,  r.,  pi. 9*1.)— 2.  (Vtfrl.,n 
34.)— 3.  (Bell.  Jod.,  VI.,  I,  7.)  —4.  (Turn.,  Hick,  in.,  SO.)— 5. 
(Featna,  ••  t.  CIbt.  Anna!.— Lit.,  til,  3.— Cic.  ad  All.  t.,  15.1 
— 0.  (Petrnn.,  c.  135)  — 7.  (Lit.,  til,  3  ;  ftiL,  IS;  n  t8.)— 8 
(Sen.  ad  Vin?.,  Xa.,  t.,  177.)— 9.  (x.,  8.)— 10.  (4Jd.,  -  ,  178.) 
—11.  (Pro  Scxl.,  9.)  —  12.  (Compare  Cic.  ad  Fam.,  u..  14)- 
13.  (Th"ma»  Mairiit.,  a  t.\ 
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pule  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  ship's  side  is  the 
rlavus.    (Vid.  Gubernacclum.) 

CLAVUS  LATUS,  CLAVUS  ANGUSTUS. 
The  meaning  of  these  words  has  given  rise  to  much 
difference  of  opinion  among  modern  writers.  Sea- 
liger1  considered  the  clavus  to  hare  been  an  orna- 
ment detached  from  the  dress,  and  worn  round  the 
neck  like  a  lulla.  ( Vid.  Bulla.)  Ferrarius  suppo- 
sed it  to  be  a  scarf  or  band  thrown  over  the  shoul- 
ders, the  ends  of  which  hung  down  in  front.  Some 
writers  consider  it  to  have  been  a  round  boss  or 
buckle,  resembling  the  head  of  a  nail,  fastened  to 
the  front  part  of  the  tunic  which  covered  the  chest ; 
others  the  hem  of  the  dresf  either  at  the  edges  or  at 
the  bottom ;  and  others,  i.eain,  the  dress  itself 
checkered  with  stripes  of  purple,  or  with  ornaments 
resembling  nails,  either  sewn  on  to,  or  woven  in,  the 
fabric,  such  as  in  modern  language  would  be  termed 
figured.3 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  not  one  of 
the  ancient  statues,  representing  persons  of  senato- 
rial consular,  or  equestrian  rank,  contain  the  slight- 
est trace  in  their  draperies  of  anything  resembling 
the  accessories  above  enumerated ;  some  indica- 
tions of  which  would  not  have  been  constantly  omit- 
ted, if  the  clavus  had  been  a  thing  of  substance  ei- 
ther affixed  to  the  dress  or  person.  But  if  it  form- 
ed only  a  distinction  of  colour,  without  producing 
any  alteration  in  the  form  or  mass  of  the  material 
wherewith  the  garment  was  made,  such  as  a  mere 
streak  of  purple  interwoven  in  the  fabric,  or  em- 
broidered or  sewed  on  it,  it  will  be  evident  to  any 
person  conversant  with  the  principles  of  art,  that 
the  sculptor,  who  attends  only  to  form  and  mass, 
would  never  attempt  to  express  the  meie  accidents 
of  colour;  and  ;onsequently,  that  such  a  clavus 
would  not  be  represented  in  sculpture.  But  in  paint- 
ing, which  long  survived  the  sister  art,  we  do  find 
examples  in  some  works  executed  at  a  very  late  pe- 
riod, some  of  which  are  subsequently  inserted,  in 
which  an  ornament  like  the  clavus,  such  as  it  is  im- 
plied to  be  by  the  words  of  Horace,'  latum  demisil 
pectore  clavum,  seems  evidently  to  have  been  repre- 
sented. 

The  most  satisfactory  conclusion,  therefore,  seems 
to  be,  that  the  clavus  was  merely  a  band  of  purple 
colour,*  hence  called  lumen  purpura,6  either  sewed 
to  the  dress*  or  interwoven  in  the  fabric.7 

Clavus  Latus.  The  clavus  worn  by  the  Romans 
was  of  two  fashions,  one  broad  and  the  other  nar- 
row, denominated  respectively  clavus  latus  and  cla- 
vus angustus.*  The  vest  which  it  distinguished 
properly  and  originally  was  the  tunic  (vid.  Tunica), 
called  therefore  tunica  laticlavia  and  tunica  angusti- 
clavia  ;*  and  hence  the  word  clavus  is  sometimes 
used  separately  to  express  the  garment  itself.10  The 
former  was  a  distinctive  badge  of  the  senatorian 
order,11  and  hence  it  is  used  to  signify  the  senatorial 
dignity,18  and  laticlavius  for  the  person  who  enjoys 
it."  It  consisted  in  a  single  broad  band  of  purple 
colour,  extending  perpendicularly  from  the  neck 
down  the  centre  of  the  tunic,  in  the  manner  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  copied 
from  a  painting  of  Rome  personified,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Barberini  family,  the  execution  of 
which  is  of  a  very  late  period. 

The  position  of  the  band  in  the  centre  of  the  chest 
U  Identified  with  the  latus  clavus,  because  fieaonop- 

1.  (ad  Varron.,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  viii.) — 2.  (Ferrarius,  De  Re 
Vestiaria,  iii.,  12. — Rubenius,  Id.,  i.,  1  ) — 3.  (Sat.,  I.,  vi.,  28.) — 
I.  (Aero  in  Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  v.,  35,  "  Latum  clavum  purpuram  di- 
•U")— 5.  (Stat.,  Sylv.,  IV.,  v.,  42.— Quintil.,  viii.,  5,  28.)— 6. 
,Hor.,  En.  ad  Pis.,  16.)— 7.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Clavat.— Quintil.,  1.  c. 
— Vetus  Lexicon  Grace.  Latin.,  Hopipvpa  Iwtpaaiifori,  Clavus. — 
Hearth.,  TXaav&ri,  fj  Iv  rui  yirdvi  Troptpina.) — 8.  ,'Pitisc,  Lex. 
Antiq.>— 9.  (Val.  Max.,  v.,  I,  7.)— 10.  (Suet,  Jul.,  45.)  — 11. 
fAcro  ,  1.  c- Ovid,  Trist.,  IV.,  x.,  35.)— 12  f  ?»pt  Til.  35.— 
Vesf  ,  2,  4.) — 13.  (Sut-t.,  Ort.iv..  3S  I 
2fi4 


<pvpa,1  in  the  Septuagint,  is  translated  in  the  Vulgate 
tunica  clavata  purpura  ;  and  the  converse,  xLT"va 
iropQvpovv  fiecr6?.evKov,3  is  thus  interpreted  by  Quin- 
tus  Curtius,'  "  Purpurea  tunica  medium  album  intcx- 
lum  erat."  In  distinction  to  the  angustus  clavus,  it 
is  termed  purpura  major,*  purpura  latiorf  and  the 
garment  it  decorated,  tunica  potens,'  or  xlT^>v  tao- 
Tvaiiiiog.1 

The  tunica  laticlavia  was  not  fastened  round  th^ 
waist  like  the  common  tunic  which  is  worn  by  the 
centurion  (p.  231),  but  left  loose,  in  order  that  thf 
clavus  might  lie  flat  and  conspicuously  over  the 
chest,8  which  accounts  for  the  allusion  of  Sylla, 
when  he  termed  Julius  Caesar  male  pracinctum  yw 
erum ;  for  we  are  informed  by  Suetonius1  that  he 
was  the  culy  person  ever  known  to  wear  a  girdle  to 
his  laticlave. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  latus 
clavus  was  not  worn  in  childhood,  that  is,  with  the 
toga  praetexta ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  whether,  du- 
ring the  earlier  ages  of  the  Republic,  it  was  assumed 
with  the  toga  virilis,  or  only  upon  admission  into 
the  senate.  Probably  the  practice  was  different  at 
different  periods." 

The  right  of  wearing  the  latus  clavus  was  aiso 
given  to  the  children  of  equestrians,11  at  least  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  as  a  prelude  to  entering  the  sen- 
ate-house. This,  however,  was  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal indulgence,  and  not  of  individual  right ;  for  il 
was  granted  only  to  persons  of  very  ancient  family 
and  corresponding  wealth,"  and  then  by  special 
favour  of  the  emperor."  In  such  cases  the  latus 
clavus  was  assumed  with  the  toga  virilis,  and  worn 
until  the  age  arrived  at  which  the  young  equestrian 
was  admissible  into  the  senate,  when  it  was  relin 
quished  and  the  angustus  clavus  resumed,  if  a  dis- 
inclination on  his  part,  or  any  other  circumstances; 
prevented  him  from  entering  the  senate,  as  was  the 
case  with  Ovid  :"* 

"  Curia  restabat ;  clavi  mensura  coacta  est ; 
Majus  erat  nostris  viribus  Mud  opus." 
But  it  seems  that  the  latus  clavus  could  be  again 
resumed  if  the  same  individual  subsequently  wished 
to  become  a  senator,"  and  hence  a  fickle  charactei 
is  designated  as  one  who  is  always  changing  hit 
clavus :" 

1.  (Esai.,  iii.,  21.)— 2.  (Xen..  Cyrop.,  viii.,  3,  v  13.)— 3.  (MI 
iii.,  28.)— 4.  (Juv.,Sat.,  i.,  100.) — 5.  (Plin.,  H  N.,  xxxiii,  7.) 
—6.  (Stat.,  Sylv.,  v.,  ii.,  29.)— 7.  (Diod.  Sic.,  Eclog.  36,  p.  535 
ed.  Wesseling. — Strab.,  iii.,  5,  p.  448,  ed.  Siebenk.)— 8.  (QuintL 
xi.,  3,  138.)— 9.  (Jul.,  45.)—IO.  (Compare  Suet.,  Octav.,  38, 944 
—II.  (Ovid,  Trist.,  IV.,  x.,  29.)— 12.  (Stat.,  Sylv.,  iv.,  8,  SO— 
Dig.  24,  tit.  I,  s.  42.)— 13.  (Suet.,  Vesp.,  2.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  xn. 
17.— Plin.,  Epist.,  ii.,  9.) — 14.  (Compare  Trist.,  I V.,  x ,  37,  witi 
35  (—15.  (Hor ,  Sat.,  I.,  vi..  25  >— Ifl.  (Hor  .  8«t    ft  .  «n  .  10  • 


CLAVUS  ANGUSTUS. 


CLERUCfu. 


■*  Vixit  mctqualis,  clanum  mutabat  in  horas." 

The  latus  clavus  was  also  worn  by  the  priests  of 
Saturn  at  Carthage,1  and  by  the  priests  of  Hercules 
at  Cadiz  and  napkins  were  sometimes  so  decora- 
ted,1 as  well  as  table-cloths,  and  coverlets  (toralia) 
or  the  couches  upon  which  the  ancients  reclined  at 
iheir  meals.* 

The  latus  clavus  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
«t  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  to  have  been 
id  opted  by  him  after  his  conquest  of  the  Etrus- 
cans ;*  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  confined  to 
ary  particular  class  during  the  earlier  periods,  but 
to  have  been  worn  by  all  ranks  promiscuously.*  It 
was  laid  aside  in  public  mourning.7 

Clavtjs  Angu8T08.  This  ornament  is  not  found, 
any  more  than  the  latus  clavus,  upon  any  of  the 
works  executed  before  the  decline  of  the  arts  ;  and 
therefore  the  same  difficulties  occu_  in  attempting 
lo  define  its  form  and  fashion.  That  it  was  nar- 
rower than  the  other  is  evident  from  the  name 
ilon 3,  as  well  as  from  other  epithets  bestowed  upon 
.t — "  pi-iper  clavus,'*  "  arctum  purpuras  lumen;"' 
and  that  it  was  of  a  purple  colour,  attached  to  a  tu- 
nic girt  at  the  waist,  is  also  evident  from  the  pas- 
sages of  Statius  and  Quinctilian"  already  cited. 
There  is,  moreover,  ieason  for  supposing  that  the 
angustus  clavus  consisted  in  two  narrow  stripes 
instead  of  one  broad  one ;  for  it  is  observed  that 
the  word  clavus  is  always  used  in  the  singular 
number  when  the  tunica  laticlavia  is  referred  to, 
whereas  the  plural  number  (clam)  is  often  met  with 
in  reference  to  the  angusticlavia ;  as  in  the  passage 
of  Quinctilian  just  mentioned,  purpura  is  applied  to 
the  former,  and  purpura  to  the  latter  of  these  gar- 
ments. It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  the  an- 
gustiilave  was  distinguished  by  two  narrow  purple 
stripes,  running  parallel  to  each  other  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tunic,  one  from  each  shoulder, 
hi  the  manner  represented  by  the  three  figures  in- 
troduced below,  all  of  which  are  taken  from  sepul- 
chral paintings  executed  subsequently  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  at  Rome.  The  female  figure 
on  the  left  hand,  which  is  copied  from  Buonarotti," 
represents  the  goddess  Moneta,  and  die  wears  a 
regular  tunic.  The  one  on  the  right  hand  is  from 
a  cemetery  on  the  Via  Salara  Nova,  and  repre- 
sents Priscilla,  an  early  martyr ;  it  is  introduced 
At  show  the  whole  extent  of  the  clavi;  but  the 
Iress  she  wears  is  not  the  common  tunic,  but  of 
;he  kind  called  Dalmatici,  the  sleeves  of  which  are 
also  clavatac. 


« 


The  next  figure  is  selected  from  three  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind,  representing  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 


1.  (Tertoll.,  l>  Pall-,  c.  4.) -2.  (80.  Iral.,  ni.,  27.) -3. 
(Mart  ,  Ep.,  IV.,  xl»i.,  17.— Patron  ,  32.)-4.  (Ainm.  MarceD,, 
XVI.,  lift,  «.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  fc3.)-8.  (Plin..  II.  N  , 
ixriii.,  7.)— 7.  (Lit.,  u..  7.)— 8.  (Stat.,  SyW.,  V.,  n  ,  18.)— D. 
(Id.,  IV.,  t.,  42.) — 10.  (Xi.,  in  138.1—11.  (Owrrazioni  K,pm 
air.an  Frammei  i  ill  Voii  anlicni  di  Vctru,  T«t  Mix.,  Hk  I.) 


Abednegp,  from  the  tomb  of  Pope  Caliisto  on  I  tie 
Via  Appia;  all  three  wear  the  ordinary  tunic  gin 
at  the  waist,  as  indicated  by  Quinctilian,  but  with 
long  sleeves,  as  was  customary  under  the  Empire, 
and  the  stripes  are  painted  in  purple ;  so  that  we 
may  fairly  consider  it  to  afTord  a  correct  example 
of  the  tunica  angusticlavia. 


This  decoration  belonged  properly  to  the  eques- 
trian order  ;l  for,  though  the  children  of  equestrians, 
as  has  been  stated,  were  sometimes  honoured  by 
permission  to  wear  the  latus  clavus  at  an  early  age, 
they  were  obliged  to  lay  it  aside  if  they  did  not  en- 
ter the  senate  when  the  appointed  time  arrived, 
which  obligation  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of 
for  some  time  after  the  Augustan  period ,  for  it  is 
stated  by  Lampridius'  that  Alexander  Severus  dis- 
tinguished the  equites  from  tbe  senatores  by  the 
character  of  their  clavus,  which  must  be  taken  as 
a  recurrence  to  the  ancient  practice,  and  not  an 
innovation  then  first  adopted. 

•CLEM'ATIS  or  CLEMATI'TIS  (KZnuaTic,  xXn- 
parinc),  a  species  of  plant,  commonly  identified 
with  the  Winter-green  or  Periwinkle.  Dioscorides* 
mentions  two  kinds  :  the  first  of  these  Sprengel 
refers  to  the  Periwinkle,  namely,  Vinca  major  or 
minor ;  the  other,  which  is  properly  called  xXefian- 
rtf,  he  is  disposed  to  follow  Sibthorp  in  referring  to 
the  Clematis  cirrhosa.  The  term  K\rjuaTic  is  derived 
from  itMj/ia,  "  a  tendril"  or  "  clasper,"  and  has  ref- 
erence to  the  climbing  habits  of  the  plant.  The 
epithets  iaipvoeiiijc  ("  laurel-like")  and  a/ivpvoetd^( 
("myrrh-like")  are  sometimes  given  to  the  Klrtfia- 
ric,  as  well  as  that  of  noXvyovoetdrjc,  "resembling 
■xoXvyovav,  or  Knot-grass."*  Pliny  derives  the  Latin 
name  vinca  from  vincire,  "to  bind"  or  "encom- 
pass," in  allusion  to  the  Winter-green's  encircling 
or  twining  around  trees.5  The  same  writer  alludes 
to  various  medical  uses  of  this  plant,  in  cases  of 
dysentery,  fluxions  of  the  eyes,  hajmorrhoides,  the 
bite  of  serpents,  &c.  It  is  found  sometimes  with 
white  flowers,  less  frequently  with  red  or  purple 
ones.*  The  name  of  this  plant  in  modern  Greece 
is  ayptoXirCa.    Sibthorp  found  it  in  Elis  and  Argolis  ' 

CLEPSV"DRA.    (Vid.  Horolooium.) 

CLERU'CHI  (kXtk>ovx"l).  Athenian  citizens  who 
occupied  conquered  lands  were  termed  K^r/fx/ixoi, 
and  their  possession  nXripovxia.  The  earliest  ex- 
ample to  which  the  term,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  ap- 
plicable, is  the  occupation  of  the  domains  of  the 
Chalcidian  knights  (Innotwrai)  by  four  thousand 
Athenian  citizens,  B.C.  b06.* 

In  assigning  a  date  to  the  commencement  of  this 
system  of  colonization,  we  must  remember  that  the 
principle  of  a  division  of  conquered  land  had  exist- 
ed from  time  immemorial  in  the  Grecian  states. 
Nature  herself  seemed  to  intend  that  the  Greek 
should  rule  and  the  barbarian  obey  ;  and  hence,  in 
the  case  of  the  barbarian,  it  wore  no  appearance  of 

I.  (Patnrc.,      88.— Lanipml.,  Alox.  Scv.,  27.)— 2.  ;1  c.)  -S 
(iv.,  7.) — 4.  (Diotcor.,  I.  c  —  Hil!crbeok|  Flora  i'liuwicn,  p 
5.  (11.  N..  xxi.,  27.— Apul.,  I)k  Il-rl. .  58.)-- «.  (  Billiuhtr.l. .  .  ' 
—7.  (Bill^rlwcV.  1.  c  I— <*   CTsrML  -..  77.1 
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aarshuess.  Such  a  system,  however,  was  more 
rare  betwee;n  Greek  and  Greek.  Yet  the  Di  rians, 
in  their  conquest  of  the  Peloponcese,  and  stil)  more 
remarkably  in  the  subjugation  of  Messenia,  had  set 
an  example.  In  what,  then,  did  the  Athenian  kAj?- 
povxiai  differ  from  this  division  of  territory,  or  from 
the  ancient  colonies  !  In  the  first  place,  the  name, 
in  its  technical  sense,  was  of  later  date,  and  the 
Greek  would  not  have  spoken  of  the  K^rjpovx'iai  of 
Lycurgus,  anymore  than  the  Roman  of  the  "Agra- 
rian laws'  of  Romulus  or  Ancus.  Secondly,  we 
lhould  remember  that  the  term  was  always  used 
with  a  reference  to  the  original  allotment :  as  the 
lands  were  devised  or  transferred,  and  the  idea  of 
the  first  division  lost  sight  of,  it  would  gradually 
cease  to  be  applied.  The  distinction,  however,  be- 
tween n'krifiovxoL  and  ukoihoi  was  not  merely  one 
of  words,  but  of  tilings  The  only  object  of  the 
earlier  colonies  was  to  relieve  surplus  population, 
or  to  provide  a  home  for  those  whom  internal  quar- 
rels had  exiled  from  their  country.  Most  usually 
they  originated  in  private  enterprise,  and  became 
independent  of,  and  lost  their  interest  in,  the  parent 
state.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  essential  to  the 
very  notion  of  a  nXnpovxia  that  it  should  be  a  public 
enterprise,  and  should  always  retain  a  connexion 
more  or  less  intimate  with  Athens  herself.  The 
word  Kfo/povxia,  as  Wachsmuth  has  well  observed, 
conveys  the  notion  of  property  to  be  expected  and 
formally  appropriated ,  whereas  the  a-otKot  of  an- 
cient times  went  out  to  conquer  lands  for  them- 
selves, not  to  divide  those  which  were  already  con- 
quered. 

The  connexion  with  the  parent  state  subsisted, 
as  has  just  been  hinted,  in  all  degrees.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  Lesbos,1  the  holders  of  land  did 
not  reside  upon  their  estates,  but  let  them  to  the 
original  inhabitants,  while  themselves  remained  at 
Athens.  The  condition  of  these  Kknpovxoi  did  not 
differ  from  that  of  Athenian  citizens  who  had  es- 
tates in  Attica.  All  their  political  rights  they  not 
only  retained,  but  exercised  as  Athenians ;  in  the 
capacity  of  landholders  of  Lesbos  they  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  recognised  by  the  state,  or  have  borne 
any  corporate  relation  to  it.  Another  case  was 
where  the  ulnpoixot  resided  on  their  estates,  and 
either  with  or  without  the  old  inhabitants,  formed 
a  new  community.  These  still  retained  the  rights 
of  Athenian  citizens,  which  distance  only  precluded 
them  from  exercising :  they  used  the  Athenian 
courts ;  and  if  they  or  their  children  wished  to  re- 
turn to  Athens,  naturally  and  of  course  they  re- 
gained the  exercise  of  their  former  privileges.  Of 
this  we  have  the  most  positive  proof  as  the  sole 
object  of  these  nXripovx'tat.  was  to  form  outposts  for 
the  defence  of  Athenian  commerce,  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  parent  state  to  unite  them  by  a  tie  as 
kindly  as  possible  ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
inuividuals  would  have  been  found  to  risk,  in  a 
doubtful  enterprise,  the  rights  of  Athenian  citi- 
zens. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  connexion  might  grad- 
ually dissolve,  and  the  itkripovxoi  sink  into  the  con- 
dition of  mere  allies,  or  separate  wholly  from  the 
mother-country.  In  /Egina,  Scione,  Potidaea,  and 
other  places,  where  the  original  community  was 
done  away,  the  colonists  were  most  completely 
under  the  control  of  Athens.  Where  the  old  in- 
habitants were  left  unmolested,  we  may  conceive 
their  admixture  to  have  had  a  twofold  effect :  either 
the  new-comers  would  make  common  cause  with 
them,  and  thus  would  arise  the  alienation  alluded 
to  above,  or  jealousy  and  dread  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants might  make  the  colonists  more  entirely 

1.  (Tj  i      ,  in..  50  )— 2  ( Yid.  BOckh,  Pub.  Econ.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 

'6,  trans';  ) 
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dependant  on  the  mother  state.  It  seems  lmjiosB. 
ble  to  define  accurately  when  the  isopolite  relation 
with  Athens  may  have  ceased,  although  such  cases 
undoubtedly  occurred. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whethei  the 
Kkripovxoi  were  among  the  Athenian  tributaiies 
Probably  this  depended  a  good  deal  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colony.  We  cannot  conceive  that  col- 
onies which  were  established  as  military  outposts, 
in  otherwise  unfavourable  situations,  would  beai 
such  a  burden  :  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  improb- 
able that  the  state  would  unnecessarily  forego  the 
tribute  which  it  had  previously  received,  where  the 
lands  had  formerly  belonged  to  tributary  allies. 

It  was  to  Pericles  Athens  was  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  extension  and  permanence  of  her  colonial 
settlements.  His  principal  object  was  to  provide 
for  the  redundancies  of  population,  and  raise  the 
poorer  citizens  to  a  fortune  becoming  the  dignity  of 
Athenian  citizens.  It  was  of  this  class  of  persone 
the  settlers  were  chiefly  composed ;  the  state  pro- 
vided them  with  arms,  and  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  their  journey.  The  principle  of  division  doubt- 
less was,  that  all  who  wished  to  partake  in  the  ad- 
venture applied  voluntarily ;  it  was  then  determined 
by  lot  who  should  or  should  not  receive  a  share. 
Sometimes  they  had  a  leader  appointed,  who,  aftei 
death,  received  ail  the  honours  of  the  founder  of  a 
colony  (o'ikiottic). 

The  Cleruchiae  were  lost  by  the  battle  of  ^Egos- 
potami,  but  partially  restored  on  the  revival  o» 
Athenian  power.  For  a  mil  account  of  them,  see 
Wachsmuth,  Historical  Antiquities,  ()  56,  6  ;  BSckh, 
Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  iii.,  18 ;  and  the  references 
in  Herman's  Manual,  vi.,  117. 

CLETE'RES  or  CLET'ORES  (Kkirrijfiec  or 
ropec).  The  Athenian  summoners  were  not  official 
persons,  but  merely  witnesses  to  the  prosecutoi 
that  he  had  served  the  defendant  with  a  notice  of 
the  action  brought  against  him,  and  the  day  upon 
which  it  would  be  requisite  for  him  to  ;  p;»ear  before 
the  proper  magistrate,  in  order  that  the  first  exam- 
ination of  the  case  might  commence.1  In  Aris- 
tophanes8 we  read  of  one  summoner  only  being 
employed,  but  two  are  generally  mentioned  by  the 
orators  as  the  usual  number.3  The  names  of 
the  summoners  were  subscribed  to  the  declara- 
tion or  bill  of  the  prosecutor,  and  were,  of  course, 
essential  to  the  validity  of  all  proceedings  founded 
upon  it.  What  has  been  hitherto  stated  applies  in 
general  to  all  causes,  whether  6'ixai  or  -ypa<j>al :  bm 
in  some  which  commenced  with  an  information  laid 
before  magistrates,  and  an  arrest  of  the  accused  'n 
consequence  (as  in  the  case  of  an  ivdei^ic  or  elaay 
yel'ta),  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  a  summons, 
nor,  of  course,  witnesses  to  its  service.  In  the 
evdvvai  and  SoKi/iaaiat  also,  when  held  at  the  reg 
ular  times,  no  summons  was  issued,  as  the  persons 
whose  character  might  be  affected  by  an  accusation 
were  necessarily  present,  or  presumed  to  be  so  ;  but 
if  the  prosecutor  had  let  the  proper  day  pass,  and 
proposed  to  hold  a  special  evdvvn  at  any  other  time 
during  the  year  in  which  the  defendant  was  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  for  his  conduct  in  office 
(vnevdwoc),  the  agency  of  summoners  was  as  re- 
quisite as  in  any  other  case.  Of  the  AoKi/iao'uu, 
that  of  the  orators  alone  had  no  fixed  time;  but 
the  first  step  in  the  cause  was  not  the  usual  legal 
summons  (jrpooiiknoic),  but  an  announcement  from 
the  prosecutor  to  the  accused  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people.* 

In  the  event  of  persons  subscribing  themselve* 
falsely  as  summoners,  they  exposed  themselves  tc 

1.  (Harpocrat.)  — 2.  (Nubes,  1246.  —  Vesp.,  1408  )— 3  (D* 
month.,  c.  Njcost.,  1251,  5.— Pro  Coron.,  244,4.— c  Boeot.,  MV 
6.)— 4.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  212,  575.) 
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m  action  (Tj>tv6oKX7iTda<;)  at  tl  e  suit  of  the  party 
aggrieved. 

♦CLETHRA  (K?46pa),  the  Alder.    {Vid.  Alsvb.) 

CLIBANA'RII.    (Vid.  Cataphracti  ) 

CLIENS  is  said  to  contain  the  same  element  as 
the  verb  cluere,  to  "hear"  or  "obey,"  and  is  accord- 
ingly compared  by  Niebuh:  with  the  German  word 
hoeriger,  "  a  dependant." 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  we  find  patronus  in  the 
gensb  of  adviser,  advocate,  or  defender,  opposed  to 
cliens  in  the  sense  of  the  person  defended,  or  the 
consultor;  and  this  use  of  the  word  must  be  refer- 
red, as  we  shall  see,  to  the  original  character  of  the 
patronus.'  The  relation  of  a  master  to  his  libera- 
ted slave  (libertus)  was  expressed  by  the  word  pa- 
tronus, and  the  libertus  was  the  cliens  of  his  pa- 
tronus. Any  Konian  citizen  who  wanted  a  protec- 
tor might  attach  himself  to  a  patronus,  and  wou!d 
thenceforward  be  a  cliens.  Distinguished  Romans 
were  also  sometimes  the  patroni  of  states  and  cit- 
ies, which  were  in  a  certain  relation  of  subjection 
or  friendship  to  Rome  ;  and  in  this  respect  they 
may  be  compared  to  colonial  agents,  or  persons 
among  us  who  are  employed  to  look  alter  the  inter- 
ests of  the  mother-country,  except  that  among  the 
Romans  such  services  were  never  remunerated  di- 
rectly, though  there  might  be  an  indirect  remuner- 
ation.' This  relationship  between  patronus  and 
cliens  was  indicated  by  the  word  clientela,'  which 
also  expressed  the  whole  body  of  a  man's  clients.4 
In  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history,  patronus 
.s  represented  by  TrpooTuTTjg,  and  cliens  by  TxekaTift. 

The  clientela,  but  in  a  different  form,  existed  as 
far  back  as  the  records  or  traditions  of  Roman  his- 
tory extend;  and  the  following  is  a  brief  notice  ol 
its  origin  and  character,  as  stated  by  Dionysius,' in 
which  the  writer*s  terms  are  kept  : 

Romulus  gave  to  the  evvraTpWiat  the  care  of  reli- 
gion, the  honores  (upxeiv),  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  administration  of  the  state.  The  i>n- 
fu  T.«ot  (whom,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  he  has  ex- 
plained to  be  the  -Xrjttini)  had  none  of  these  privi- 
leges, and  they  were  also  poor ;  husbandry  and  the 
necessary  arts  of  life  were  their  occupation.  Rom- 
ulus thus  intrusted  the  6r)p.oriKm  to  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  TTQTpiKiot  (who  are  the  eimaTiufiai),  and  per- 
mitted each  of  them  to  choose  his  patron.  This  re- 
lationship between  the  patron  and  the  client  was 
called,  says  Dionysius,  patron  ia.' 

The  relative  rights  and  duties  of  patrons  and  cli- 
ents were,  according  to  Dionysius,  the  following : 

The  patron  was  the  legal  adviser  of  the  cliens  ; 
he  was  the  client's  guardian  and  protector,  as  he 
was  the  guardian  and  protector  of  his  own  children  ; 
he  maintained  the  client's  suit  when  he  was  wrong- 
ed, and  defended  hirn  when  another  complained  of 
being  wronged  by  him  :  in  a  word,  the  patron  was 
the  guardian  of  the  client's  interests,  both  private 
and  public.  The  client  contributed  to  the  marriage 
portion  of  the  patron's  daughter,  if  the  patron  was 
poor,  and  to  his  ransom,  or  that  of  his  children,  if 
they  were  taken  prisoners;  he  paid  the  costs  and 
damages  of  a  suit  which  the  patron  lost,  and  of  any 
penalty  in  which  he  was  condemned  ;  he  bore  a 
part  of  the  patron's  expenses  incurred  by  his  dis- 
charging public  duties,  or  filling  the  honourable  pla- 
ces in  the  state.  Neither  party  could  accuse  the 
other,  or  bear  testimony  against  the  other,  or  give 
his  vote  against  the  other.  This  relationship  be- 
tween patron  and  clii  nt  subsisted  for  many  genera- 
tions, and  resembled  in  all  respects  the  relation- 
ship by  blood     It  was  the  glory  of  illustrious  fami- 

1.  (Ovid,  Art.  Am.,  i.,  88.— Hor.,  Sat.,  L,  i.,  10.— Epim..  [- 
t.,11  ;  II.,  i.,  104.)— 2.  (Cic.,  Di».,20.— Pro  Solla,  r.SI.— Tnni., 
nr.  36.)— 3.  (Cir  a.l  Alt.,  nv.,  12.)— 4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xif.,  01.) 

■4  fAntin.  Ram.,  ii  .  0.) — 6  (Comparr  Cic,  Rep.,  n.,  9.) 


lies  to  have  many  clients,  and  to  add  to  the  numbet 
transmitted  to  them  by  their  ancestors.  But  tht 
clients  were  not  limited  to  the  dtjfioriKol :  the  colo 
nies,  and  the  states  connected  with  Rome  by  alii 
ance  and  friendship,  and  the  conquered  states,  had 
their  patrons  at  Rome ;  and  the  senate  frequently 
referred  the  disputes  betwee.i  such  states  to  then 
patrons,  and  abided  by  their  decision 

The  value  of  this  passage  consists  in  its  contain- 
ing a  tolerably  intelligible  statement,  whether  true 
or  false,  of  the  relation  of  a  patron  and  client. 
What  persons  actually  composed  the  body  of  cli 
ents,  or  what  was  the  real  historical  origin  of  the 
clientela,  is  immaterial  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
standing what  it  was.  It  is  clear  that  Dionysius 
understood  the  Roman  state  as  originally  consisting 
of  patricii  and  plebeii,  and  he  has  said  that  thf  cli 
ents  were  the  plebs.  Now  it  appears,  from  hie  own 
writings  and  from  Livy,  that  there  were  clientes 
who  were  not  the  plebs,  or,  in  other  words,  clientes 
and  plebs  were  not  convertible  terms  This  pas 
sage,  then,  may  have  little  historical  value  as  ex 
plaining  the  origin  of  the  clients ;  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  clientela  being  voluntary  is  improba- 
ble. Still  something  may  be  extracted  from  the 
passage,  though  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  it  alto- 
gether with  all  other  evidence  The  clients  were 
not  servi :  they  had  property  ol  their  own,  and  free- 
dnin  (liberias).  Consistently  with  this  passage,  the) 
might  be  Roman  citizens,  enjoying  only  the  com 
mercium  and  connubium,  but  not  the  .luffragium  and 
honores,  which  belonged  to  their  patroni.  {Vid 
Civitas.)  It  would  also  be  consistent  with  the  state 
ment  of  Dionysius,  that  there  were  free  men  in  the 
state  who  were  not  patricii,  and  did  not  choose  to 
be  clientes;  but  if  such  persons  existed  in  the  ear- 
liest period  of  the  Roman  state,  they  must  have  la- 
boured under  great  civil  disabilities,  and  this,  also, 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  testimony  of  history,  noi 
is  it  improbable.  Such  a  body,  if  it  existed,  inusi 
have  been  powerless ;  but  such  a  body  might  in 
various  ways  increase  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and 
grow  up  into  an  estate,  such  as  the  plebs  afterward 
was.  The  body  of  clientes  might  include  freedmen, 
as  it  certainly  did :  but  it  seems  an  assumption  of 
what  requires  proof  to  infer  (as  Niebuhr  does)  that, 
because  a  patronus  could  put  hisfreedman  to  death, 
he  could  do  the  same  to  a  client ;  for  this  involves 
a  tacit  assumption  that  the  clients  were  originally 
slaves ;  and  this  may  be  true,  hut  it  is  not  known. 
Besides,  it  cannot  be  true  that  a  patron  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  freedman,  who 
had  obtained  the  civitas,  any  more  thai>  he  had 
over  an  emancipated  son  The  body  of  clientes 
might,  consistently  with  all  that  we  know,  contain 
peregrini,  who  had  no  privileges  at  all ;  and  it 
might  contain  that  class  of  persons  who  had  the 
commercium,  if  the  commercium  existed  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  state.  (Vid.  Civitas  )  The  lat- 
ter class  of  |>ersons  would  require  a  patronus,  to 
whom  they  might  attach  themselves  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  property,  and  who  might  sue  and  de 
fend  them  in  all  suits,  on  account  of  the  (here  as 
8umed)  inability  of  such  persons  to  sue  in  their  own 
name  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome.   ( Vid.  Ba  mshment.) 

The  relation  of  the  patronus  to  the  cliens,  as  rep- 
resented by  Dionysius,  has  an  analogy  to  the  patria 
polestas,  and  the  form  of  the  word  patronus  is  con- 
sistent with  this. 

It  is  stated  by  Niebuhr,  that  "if  a  client  died 
without  heirs,  his  patron  inherited ;  and  this  law 
extended  to  the  case  of  freedmen  ;  the  power  of  the 
patron  over  whom  must  certainly  have  been  found 
ed  originally  on  the  general  patronal  right."  Tail 
statement,  if  it  be  correct,  would  be  consistent  witlr 
the  quasi  patria  potef-  »  r*  **  pafinus 

uc- 
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iiut  if  a  cliens  died  with  heirs,  could  he  make  a 
will  1  and  if  he  died  without  heirs,  could  he  not  dis- 
pose of  his  property  by  will  1  and  if  he  could  not 
make,  or  did  not  make  a  will,  and  had  heirs,  who 
must  they  be  1  must  they  be  sui  heredes  ?  had  he  a 
familia,  and,  consequently,  agnati  1  (vid  Cognati) 
had  he,  in  fact,  that  connubium,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  could  acquire  the  patria  potestas?  He  might 
have  all  this  consistently  with  the  statement  of  Di- 
onysius,  and  yet  be  a  citizen  non  optimo  jure ;  tor 
he  had  not  the  honores  and  the  other  distinguishing 
privileges  of  the  patricii,  and,  consistently  with  the 
statement  of  Dionysius,  he  could  not  vote  in  the 
comitia  curiata.  It  is  not  possible  to  prove  that  a 
cliens  had  all  this,  and  it  seems  equally  impossible, 
from  existing  evidence,  to  show  what  his  rights  re- 
ally were.  So  far  as  our  extant  ancient  authorities 
show,  the  origin  of  the  clientela,  and  its  true  char- 
acter, were  unknown  to  them.  This  seems  cer- 
tain ;  there  was  a  body  in  the  Roman  state,  at  an 
early  period  of  its  existence,  which  was  neither  pa- 
trician nor  client,  and  a  body  which  once  did  not, 
but  ultimately  did,  participate  in  the  sovereign  pow- 
er :  but  our  knowledge  of  the  true  status  of  the  an- 
cient clients  must  remain  inexact,  for  the  want  of 
sufficient  evidence  in  amount,  and  sufficiently  trust- 
worthy. 

It  is  stated  by  Livy1  that  the  clientes  had  votes 
in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  :  they  were  therefore 
registered  in  the  censors'  books,  and  could  have 
quiritarian  ownership.  (Vid.  Centcmviri.)  They 
had,  therefore,  the  commercium,  possibly  the  con- 
nubium, and  certainly  the  surTragium.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Dionysius  understood  them  to  have 
the  suffragium  at  the  comitia  centuriata ;  but,  if 
such  was  the  legal  status  of  a  cliens,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  the  exposition  of  their  relation  to  the  patri- 
eians,  as  given  by  some  modern  writers,  can  be  al- 
ogether  correct. 

It  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that 
pa*ronu2  and  patricius  were  originally  convertible 
terms  at  Jeast  until  the  plebs  obtained  the  honores. 
From  that  time,  many  of  the  reasons  for  a  person 
being  a  cliens  of  a  patricius  would  cease  ;  for  the 
plebeians  had  acquired  political  importance,  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  laws  and  the  legal  forms, 
and  were  fully  competent  to  advise  their  clients. 
This  change  must  have  contributed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  strict  old  clientela,  and  was  the  transi- 
tion to  the  clientela  of  the  later  ages  of  the  Repub- 
lic.4 

Admitting  a  distinction  between  the  plebs  and  the 
old  clientes  to  be  fully  established,  there  is  still  room 
for  careful  investigation  as  to  the  real  status  of  the 
clientes,  and  of  the  composition  of  the  Roman  state 
before  the  estate  of  the  plebs  was  made  equal  to  that 
of  the  patricians. 

This  question  is  involved  in  almost  inextricable 
perplexity,  and  elements  must  enter  into  the  inves- 
tigation which  have  hitherto  hardly  been  noticed. 
Any  attempt  to  discuss  this  question  must  be  pre- 
faced or  followed  by  an  apology. 

CLIENTE'LA.    {Vid.  Cliens.) 

CLI'MAX.    (Vid.  Tormentcm.) 

♦'JLINOPOD'IUM  (kKivoitoSiov),  a  plant  deriving 
Ms  i.ame  from  the  resemblance  which  its  round  flow- 
er bears  to  the  foot  of  a  couch  (kXiv%  "  a  couch," 
and  iroSr,  -ddof,  "  a  foot.")  It  is  most  probably  the 
Clinopodium  vulgare,  or  Field  Basil,  as  Bauhin  and 
others  think.  According  to  Prosper  Alpinus,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  same  as  the  Satureia  Graca.  Sib- 
therp  found  it  on  the  mountains  of  Greece  and  in 
the  island  of  Crete.* 

CLI'PEUS  (dCTTTi'c),  the  large  shield  worn  by  the 

I.  (ii.,  56.)— 2.  (Hugo,  Lehrbuch,  <fec,  i.,  458.)— 3.  (Dioscor., 
*  .,  99. — Billerbeck,  Flora  Classics,  p.  154.) 
5>fi8 


Greeks  ap-'.  Romans,  which  was  or  iginally  of  a  cu 
cular  form,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by 
Proetus  and  Acrisius  of  Argos,1  and  therefore  is 
called  elipeus  Argolicus,*  and  likened  to  the  sun. 
(Compare,  alsr ,  aanida  itavroo'  itatrv,3  aamdac  eu 
/cik/louf.*)  But  the  elipeus  is  often  represented  in 
Roman  sculpture  of  an  oblong  oval,  whicfc  makes 
the  distinction  between  the  common  bucker  and 
that  of  Argos. 

It  was  sometimes  made  of  osiers  twisted  togetn- 
er,°  and  therefore  is  called  trea,6  or  of  wood.  The 
wood  or  wicker  was  then  covered  over  with  ox- 
hides of  several  folds  deep,7  and  finally  bound 
round  the  edge  with  metal.8 

The  outer  rim  is  termed  avrvi,*  Itvc,1'  neptfipeia, 
or  kvkXoc  (vid.  Antyi).11  In  the  centre  was  a  pro- 
jection called  bfi<pa?.6c;  or  peoop<j>d^iov,  umbo,  which 
served  as  a  sort  of  weapon  by  itself  (cunctos  urn- 
bone  repellit1*),  or  caused  the  missiles  of  the  enemy 
to  glance  off  from  the  shield.  It  is  seen  in  the  next 
woodcut,  from  the  column  of  Trajan.  A  spike,  or 
some  other  prominent  excrescence,  was  sometimes 
placed  upon  the  b^akdg,  which  was  called  the 
inop(j)aXiov. 


In  the  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  used  a  belt  ta 
support  the  shield ;  but  this  custom  was  subse- 
quently discontinued  in  consequence  of  its  great  in 
convenience  (vid.  Balteus,  p.  133),  and  the  follow- 
ing method  was  adopted  in  its  stead:  A  band  of 
metal,  wood,  or  leather,  termed  icavuv,  was  placed 
across  the  inside  from  rim  to  rim,  like  the  diameter 
of  a  circle,  to  which  were  affixed  a  number  of  smali 
iron  bars,  crossing  each  other  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  X,  which  met  the  arm  below  the 
inner  bend  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  served  to  steady 
the  orb.  This  apparatus,  which  is  »aid  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Carians,"  was  termed  b'xavov 
or  bxavrl-  Around  the  inner  edge  ran  a  leather 
thong  (Ttdpnaf),  fixed  by  nails  at  certain  distances, 
so  that  it  formed  a  succession  of  loops  all  round, 
which  the  soldier  grasped  with  his  hand  (ip6aXu» 
TrdpwaKi  yevvaiav  xtya1*)-  The  annexed  woodcut, 
which  shows  the  whole  apparatus,  will  render  this 
account  intelligible.  It  is  taken  from  one  of  the 
terra  cotta  vases  published  by  Tischbein.1* 

1.  (Pans.,  ii.,  25,  6.)— 2.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  iii.,  637.)— 3.  (Horn 
II.,  iii.,  347 ;  v.,  453.)—*.  (II.,  xiv.,  428  )— 5.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  TO, 
632;  viii.,  625.)— 6.  (Eurip.,  Supp.,  697.— Troad,  1201.  —  Cy- 
clops, 7.)— 7.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  xii.,  925.)— 8.  (Horn.,  II.,  m.,  29S.— 
Liy.,  xlv.,  33.)— 9.  ni.,iviii.,479.)— 10.  (Eurip.,  Troad,  1205.)— 
11.  (II.,  xi.,  33.)  — 12.  (Mart.,  Ep.,  III.,  xlvi.,  5.)— 13.  (HenxU 
i.,  171.)— 14.  (Eurip.  Hel   'a06.)— 15.  (vol.  iv.,  tab  20.1 


CLOACA. 


At  the  close  of  a  wi.i  it  was  customary  for  th° 
Greeks  to  suspend  foil  shields  in  the  temples, 
when  the  nopiraKec  vtfte  taken  off,  in  order  to  ren- 
der them  unservice».l  »e  in  case  of  any  sudden  or 
popular  outbreak  ;  wUich  custom  accounts  for  the 
alarm  of  DemostLeoes,  in  the  Knights  of  Aristopha- 
nes,1 when  *e  saw  them  hanging  up  with  their 
handle*  on. 

According  to  Livy,1  when  the  census  was  insti- 
tuted by  Servius  Tullius,  the  first  class  only  used 
the  clipeus,  and  the  second  were  armed  with  the  scu- 
tum (vid.  Scutum)  ;  but  after  the  Roman  soldier  re- 
ceived pay,  the  clipeus  was  discontinued  altogether 
for  the  Sabine  scutum*  Diodorus  Siculus*  asserts 
that  the  original  form  of  the  Roman  shield  was 
square,  and  that  it  was  subsequently  changed  for 
that  tf  the  Tyrrhenians,  which  was  round. 


The  Roman  shields  were  emblazoned  with  va- 
rious devices,  the  origin  of  armorial  bearings,  such 
as  the  heroic  feats  of  theii  ancestors  ;'  or  with 
Iheir  portraits,*  which  custom  is  illustrated  by  the 
preceding  beautiful  gem  from  the  antique,  in  which 
the  figure  of  Victory  is  represented  inscribing  upon 
a  eltpcu*  the  name  or  merits  of  some  deceased  hero. 

Each  soldier  had  also  his  own  name  inscribed 
upon  his  shield,  in  order  that  he  might  readily  find 


1.  'T„  859.)— i.  (i.,  43.) — 3.  (Lit.,  riii.,  8.— Compare  ix.,  19.— 
Plutarch.  Rom.,  21,  p.  123.)— 4.  (Eclog.,  inn.,  3.)— 5.  (Virg., 
<Eo.,iTii.  658— Sil.  llal.,  Tiii.,  389. >— «.  (Id.,  xvii.,  398.) 


his  own.  when  the  order  was  given  to  nnpile  arms; 
and  sometimes  the  name  of  the  commander  undei 
whom  he  fought  3 

The  clipcus  was  also  used  to  regulate  the  tem 
perature  of  the  vapour  bath.    (Vid.  Baths,  p  150.' 

CLITE'LL.'E,  a  pair  of  panniers,  and  therefore 
only  used  in  the  plural  number.3  In  Italy  the> 
were  commonly  used  with  mules  or  asses,4  but  n 
other  countries  they  were  also  applied  to  horses,  o 
which  an  instance  is  given  in  the  annexed  woodcul 
from  the  column  of  Trajan ;  and  Plautus5  figura 
tively  describes  a  man  upon  whose  shoulders  i  loa.J 
of  any  kind,  either  moral  or  physical,  is  charge 
as  homo  clitellamus. 


A  particular  spot  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  cei 
tain  parts  of  the  Via  Flaminio  which,  from  thei; 
undulations  in  hill  and  valley,  were  thought  to  re- 
semble the  flowing  line  of  a  pair  of  panniers,  were 
also  termed  clitellae.' 

CLOA'CA.  The  term  cloaca  is  generally  used 
by  the  historians  in  reference  only  to  those  spacious 
subterraneous  vaults,  either  of  stone  or  brick, 
through  which  the  foul  waters  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  all  the  streams  brought  to  Rome  by  the  aqua* 
ducts,  finally  discharged  themselves  into  the  Tiber 
but  it  also  includes  within  its  meaning  any  smallci 
drain,  either  wooden  pipes  or  clay  tubes,'  with 
which  almost  every  house  in  the  city  was  furnished, 
to  carry  off  its  impurities  into  the  main  conduit.' 
The  whole  city  was  thus  intersected  by  subterra- 
nean passages,  and  is  therefore  designated  by  Pliny' 
as  urbs  penstlis. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  drains  was  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  the  construction  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  Tarquinius  Priscus,"  and  which  was  formed  tc 
carry  off  the  waters  brought  down  from  the  adja- 
cent hills  into  the  Velabrum  and  valley  of  the  Fo- 
rum. The  stone  of  which  it  is  built  is  a  mark  ol 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  woik  ;  it  is  not  the  pep- 
erino  of  Gabii  and  the  Alban  Hills,  which  was  the 
common  building-stone  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  but  it  is  the  "  tufa  litoide"  of  Brocchi,  one 
of  the  volcanic  formations  which  is  found  in  manv 
places  in  Rome,  and  which  was  afterward  supplant- 
ed in  public  buildings  by  the  finer  quality  of  the 
peperino.11  This  clcja  was  formed  by  three  tiers 
of  arches,  one  within  the  other,  the  innermost  ol 
which  is  a  semicircular  vault  of  18  Roman  palms, 
about  14  feet  in  diameter,  each  of  the  hewn  blocks 
being  7i  palms  long  and  4£  high,  and  joined  .o- 
gether  without  cement.  The  manner  of  construc- 
tion is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  on  the 
spot,  where  a  part  of  it  is  uncovered  near  the  arch 
of  Janus  Quadrifrons. 

The  mouth  where  it  reaches  the  Tiber,  nearly 
opposite  to  one  extremity  of  the  insula  Tibcri:ia, 


I.  (VegoU,  ii.,  17.)— 2.  (Hirt..  Bell.  Alex.,  58.)— 3.  (II or 
8al.,  L,  r  ,  47.— Plaut.,  M>«1.,  III.,  it,  91.)— 4  (Hor  ,  I.  e  - 
Plant.,  ib.,  93.)— 5.  (ib.,  94.)- -6.  (Feitm.,  a,  t.)— 7.  (Ulnian 
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still  remain*  in  the  state  referred  to  by  Pliny.1  It 
is  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  with  the 
adjacent  buildings  as  they  still  exist,  the  modern 
fabrics  only  which  encumber  the  site  being  left  out. 


The  passages  in  Strabo  and  Pliny  which  state 
that  a  cart  {afialja,  vehes)  loaded  with  hay  could 
pass  down  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  will  no  longer  ap- 
pear incredible  from  the  dimensions  given  of  this 
stupendous  work ;  but  it  must  still  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  vehicles  of  the  Romans  were  much 
smaller  than  our  own.  Dion  Cassius  also  states* 
that  Agrippa,  when  he  cleansed  the  sewers,  passed 
through  them  in  a  boat,  to  which  Pliny*  probably 
alludes  in  the  expression  urbs  subter  navigata ;  and 
their  extraordinary  dimensions,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  embouchures  through  which  the  waters  poured 
into  them  (vid.  Canawb),  are  still  farther  testified  by 
the  exploits  of  Nero,  who  threw  down  the  sewers 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  his  nightly  riots.* 

The  Cloaca  Maxima  formed  by  Tarquin  extended 
only  from  the  Forum  to  the  river,  but  was  subse- 
quently continued  as  far  up  as  the  Subura,  of  which 
branch  some  vestiges  were  discovered  in  the  year 
1748.*  This  was  the  erypta  Suburtt  to  which  Juve- 
«al  refers.* 

The  expense  of  cleansing  and  repairing  these 
tloaca  was,  of  course,  very  great,  and  was  defrayed 
i»artly  by  the  treasury,  ana  partly  by  an  assessment 
wiled  cloacarium.1  Under  the  Republic,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sewers  was  intrusted  to  the 
censors  ;  but  under  the  Empire,  particular  officers 
were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  cloaearum  curatores, 
vention  of  whom  is  found  in  inscriptions,'  who 
employed  condemned  criminals  in  the  task.* 

KAOITH2  AIKH  (K^orrijc  8'ikti),  the  civil  action 
for  theft,  was  brought  in  the  usual  manner  before  a 
liaetetes  or  a  court,  the  latter  of  which  Meier1*  in- 


1.  (t  c.)— 9  (xlix.,4S.)-3.  (H.N.,xxxvi.,24,3  )— 4.  (Snet., 
Hero,  86. — Compare  Dionyi.,  x.,  53. — Cic,  Pro  Sext.,  35.)— 9. 
(Vennti,  Anttohria  di  Roma,  torn,  i.,  p.  98. — Ficoroni,  Vestigie  di 
Homa,  p.  74,  75.)— 6.  (Sat.,  t.,  106.)— 7.  (Ulpian,  Dig.  7,  tit.  1, 
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eclii.,  1.— TJlpian,  Dig.  43,  tit.  93,  a.  8.)— 4.  (Plio.,  Bpiat.,  41.) 
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fen  to  have  been  under  the  presidency  of  the  thee 
mothetae,  whether  the  prosecutor  preferred  his  ac- 
cusation by  way  of  ypa<pr)  or  6'iK.ri.  We  learn  from 
the  law  quoted  by  Demosthenes,1  that  the  criminal, 
upon  conviction,  was  obliged  to  pay  twjce  the  value 
of  the  theft  to  the  plaintiff"  if  the  latter  recovered 
the  specific  thing  stolen  ;  that,  failing  of  this,  he 
was  bound  to  reimburse  him  tenfold,  that  the  court 
might  inflict  an  additional  penalty,  and  that  tha 
criminal  might  be  confined  in  the  stocks  (nodoKaKKit 
five  days  and  as  many  nights.  In  some  cases,  8 
person  that  had  been  robbed  was  permitted  by  the 
Attic  law  to  enter  the  house  in  which  he  suspected 
his  property  was  concealed,  and  institute  a  search, 
for  it  i<pupq.v)  ;*  but  we  are  not  informed  what 
powers  he  was  supplied  with  to  enforce  this  right 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  action,  a  prosecutor 
might  proceed  by  way  of  ypatyij,  and,  when  the  de- 
linquent was  detected  in  the  act,  by  anayayq  or 
tyf/yrjois.  To  these,  however,  a  penalty  of  1000 
drachmae  was  attached  in  case  the  prosecutor  failed 
in  establishing  his  case ;  so  that  a  diffident  plaintiff 
would  often  consider  them  as  less  eligible  means  of 
obtaining  redress.5  In  the  aggravated  cases  of  steal- 
ing in  the  daytime  property  of  greater  amount  than 
60  drachmae,  or  by  night  anything  whatsoever  (and 
upon  this  occasion  the  owner  was  permitted  to 
wound,  and  even  kill  the  depredator  in  his  flight), 
the  most  trifling  article  from  a  gymnasium,  or  any- 
thing worth  10  drachmae  from  the  ports  or  public 
baths,  the  law  expressly  directed  an  dnayoy/j  to 
the  Eleven,  and,  upon  conviction,  the  death  of  the 
offender.*  If  the  ypatfi  were  adopted,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  punishment  was  fixed  by  the  court; 
but  both  in  this  case,  and  in  that  of  conviction  in  a 
6'ikti,  besides  restitution  of  the  stolen  property,  the 
disfranchisement  (drifiia)  of  the  criminal  would  be 
a  necessary  incident  of  conviction.1 

♦CLYM'ENON  (KTivpevov),  a  plant,  about  whicl 
the  authorities  are  much  at  variance.  Sprengel, 
in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides,  adheres  to  the  opin- 
ion of  Fabius  Columna,  who  held  it  to  be  the 
Scorpiurus  vermiculatus.  Sibthorp,  however,  con- 
tends for  the  Convolvulus  septum,  or  Great  Bind- 
weed.' 

'CLUPTjA,  a  very  small  species  of  Fish,  found, 
according  to  Pliny,'  in  the  Po,  and  which,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  destroys  a  large  kind  of  fish  named  At- 
tilus  (a  species  of  sturgeon),  by  attaching  itself  to  a 
vein  in  the  throat  of  the  latter.  Pliny  very  probably 
refers  to  one  of  those  numerous  parasitical  animals 
which  attach  themselves  to  the  branchiae  of  othej 
fishes,  and  suck  their  blood  ;  perhaps  to  a  species  ol 
small  lamprey.'  In  modern  ichthyology,  the  name 
Clupea  has  been  assigned  by  Linnaeus  to  the  wholo 
herring  family.' 

CNAPHOS  (/tvd^of).    {Vid.  Tormbntum.) 

*CNEO'RUM  (tcveopov),  according  to  Stackhouse 
and  Sprengel,  the  Daphne  Cneorum.  Galen  makes 
it  the  same  with  the  Kvijorpov  of  Hippocrates.  Two 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  the 
white  and  black,  of  which  the  former  was  the  more 
remarkable  for  its  perfume.  The  Cneorum  is  the 
Casta  spoken  of  in  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  among 
the  food  for  bees.  The  whole  question  is  fully  dis- 
cussed by  Martyn.10 

*CNICUS  or  CNECUS  (kvLkoc,  kvt/kos),  a  species 
of  plant,  which  some  have  taken  for  the  Cardwu* 
Benedictus,  but  which  the  commentator  on  Mesne, 
the  translator  of  Avicenna,  Dodonaeus,  Allstan,  and 


1.  (c.  Timocr.,  733.)— 2.  (Aristoph.,  Nubes,  497.— Plato,  D» 
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aprengel,  concur  in  setting  down  for  the  Carthamus 
ttnctonus.  or  Bastard  Saffron.1 

•CNTDE  (Kvifai).    (Vid.  Acalephe.) 

♦CNIPS  or  SCNIPS  (kviiI>,  ff<vi»,  a  numerous 
genus  oi  insects,  which  prey  upon  the  leaves  of 
trees  They  form  the  Aphis,  L.  Tbe  Cnips  is  of- 
ten confounded  with  the  Kwvuxjj.1 

♦CNIPOL'OGUS  (KvnroXoyoc),  the  name  of  a 
bird  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.'  According  to 
Qesner,  it  is  the  white  Wagtail,  or  Motacilla  alba. 
Vristotle  describes  it  as  of  an  ashy  colour  (anodoet- 
and  marked  with  spots  (/cardan/croc),  and  as 
having  a  little  cry  (<puvel  6k  ficKpov).  This  account 
suits  very  well  the  Motacilla  A.,  and  its  cry  of  guit, 
guit.  It  is  ranked  by  the  Greek  naturalists  among 
the  anvinoduya,  and  the  Motacilla,  it  is  well  known, 
makes  as  much  havoc  among  flies,  gnats,  and  small- 
er insects  as  either  the  fly-catchers  or  swallows.4 

COA  VESTIS,  the  Coan  robe,  is  mentioned  by 
various  Latin  authors,  but  most  frequently  and  dis- 
tinctly by  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.*  From 
their  expressions  we  learn  that  it  had  a  great  de- 
gree of  transparency,  that  it  was  remarkably  fine, 
that  it  was  chiefly  worn  by  women  of  loose  reputa- 
tion, and  that  it  was  sometimes  dyed  purple  and  en- 
riched with  stripes  of  gold.  It  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  made  of  silk,  because  in  Cos  silk  was 
spun  and  woven  at  a  very  early  period,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain a  high  celebrity  for  the  manufactures  of  that 
island.'    The  annexed  woodcut  is  from  a  painting 


discovered  at  Pompeii.'  It  represents  a  lady  wear- 
ing a  tunic  of  almost  perfect  transparency,  so  as  to 
correspond  to  the  description  of  the  Coa  vestis. 
Her  headdress  is  of  the  kind  called  neitpvipaXoc  in 
Greek,  and  reticulum  in  I-atin,  which  also  occurs  in 
t  figure  on  page  187. 

COA'CTOR.  This  name  was  applied  to  collect- 
ors ol  various  sorts,  e.  g.,  to  the  servants  of  the 
pnhlicani.  or  farmers  of  the  public  taxes,  who  col- 
lected the  revenues  for  them  ;•  also  to  those  who 
collected  the  money  from  the  purchasers  of  things 
sold  at  a  public  auction.  Horace'  informs  us  that 
his  father  was  a  coactor  of  this  kind.  Moreover, 
the  servants  of  the  money-changers  were  so  called, 
from  collecting  their  debts  for  them.10  The  "coac- 
tores  agminis"  were  the  soldiers  who  brought  up 
the  rear  of  a  line  of  march. 

•COCALIS  (KOKoktc  roi  airov),  the  Agrostemma 

1.  (The  iphrut.,  L  13;  n.,  4.— Dioecor.,  it.,  187.— ftduu, 
Append.,  •.  v.) — t.  (Theophrut.,  H.  P.,  it.,  7. — Admin,  Append., 
•.  T.) — t.  (H.  A.,  nil..  5.) — i  (Compare  Griffith''  Cuner,  toI. 
Tii.,p.  5t.>—  J.  (Tibull.,  ii.,4  ;  U-  6.— Propert.,  i..t ;  ii.,  I  ;  it., 
I ;  if.,  6.— Hot.,  Ca.nn.,  IV.,  xiii..  It. — 8»t.,  L  ii.,  101 .— OthI, 
An  Am.,  ii.,  298  >— 0.  (Anitotle,  H.  A.,  t.,  10.)— 7.  (Mm.  Bor- 
bnotro,  Tin  ,  5.>— J>.  (Otr...  Pro  Rub  Port.,  11.)— 9.  (Sm„  I..  vi., 
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Gxlhago.  Its  English  name,  Corn-Cot  kle,  is  evi 
dently  derived  frctn  the  ancient  appellation  as  Ad- 
ams remarks.1 

*COCCL'M,  or  COCCI  GRANUM,  a  nams  given 
by  the  ancients  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  spe- 
cies of  gram,  producing  a  bright  scarlet  or  crimson 
colour,  but  which  modem  naturalists  have  discov- 
ered to  be  a  kind  of  insect  (kermes).  The  Querent 
cocci/era  is  the  tree  that  principally  engenders  them, 
and  it  is  from  their  name  (coccum,  coccui )  that  the 
term  cochineal  has  been  derived.  The  coccus  of  the 
ancients  came  from  Portugal,  Sardinia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Africa.' 

*COCCYG'EA  (KOKKiryea),  a  species  of  plant  men- 
tioned by  Theophrastus,  and  which,  according  to 
Schneider,  has  been  generally  taken  for  the  Rhu* 
cotinus,  L  It  appears  from  Sibthorp  that  the  mod 
ern  Greeks  make  a  flame-red  colour  from  it.' 

*COCCYME'LEA  (KOKuv/inXia),  a  kind  of  Plum 
Isidorus  says,  "  Coccymela,  quam  Latim  oh  colorem 
prunum  vocant,  cujus  generis  Damascena  melior." 
Sprengel  refers  that  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Prunu* 
insiticia,  or  Bullace-tree,  a  well-known  species  of 
plum.  Sibthorp's  authority  is  in  favour  of  the  Pru- 
nus  domestica.  The  Damask  plums,  or  rd  Kara  ttjv 
AafiaoK7jv6v,  of  Galen,  are  much  commended  by  an- 
cient authors.* 

*COCCYX  (k6kkv£).  I.  The  Cuckoo,  or  Cuculu* 
canorus.  Its  history  is  correctly  given  by  Aristo- 
tle.* "  If  we  consult  the  ancients,  and  even  some 
modern  naturalists,"  observes  Griffith,  "we  shall 
find  stories  of  the  greatest  absurdity  connected 
with  the  name  of  the  cuckoo.  It  would  seein  that 
everything  the  most  monstrous  in  fable,  or  the  most 
odious  and  criminal  in  the  history  of  mankind,  had 
been  carefully  sought  out,  and  attributed  to  these 
inoffensive  birds  :  and  this,  because  men  could  not 
discover  the  secret  springs  which  Nature  has  em- 
ployed to  give  to  this  species  manners,  habits,  and 
a  model  of  life  altogether  opposite  to  those  of  oth- 
ers, and  the  union  of  which  fixes  on  the  cuckoos  a 
distinguishing  character  from  all  other  known  ani- 
mals.'" The  ancients  held  the  flesh  of  the  cuckoo 
in  high  estimation,  as  do  also  the  modern  Italians. 

•II.  A  species  of  Fish,  the  same  with  the  Trigla 
Cuculus,  L.  It  is  the  Red  Gurned,  or  Rotchet ;  in 
French,  Rouget  or  Re/ait.1 

♦COCCO'NES  (noKKuvec ),  the  seed  of  the  Punica 
granata,  or  Pomegranate.' 

♦COCH'LEA  (KoXUar),  the  Snail,  a  genus  of 
Mollusca.  Of  snails  there  are  three  sorts,  the  Sea, 
the  River,  and  the  Land.  The  last  are  the  Helices, 
one  of  which,  the  Helix  pomatia,  or  edible  snail, 
was  much  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  an 
article  of  food.  The  ancients,  as  Adams  remarks, 
must  have  been  also  well  acquainted  with  the  Helix 
frulicum  and  the  H.  arbustorum.*  "  The  uses  of 
the  Helices,  or  Snails,''  observes  Griffith,  "are  not 
very  numerous.  It  appears,  however,  thai  the  lar- 
ger species,  and  especially  the  garden-snails  (H  po- 
matia, L.),  serve  for  the  aliment  of  man  in  many 
countries.  The  Romans,  according  to  Pliny,10  con- 
sumed great  quantities  of  them ;  anil  they  must  have 
tieen  in  great  estimation  for  the  table,  since  that  au 
thor  has  thought  fit  to  give,  in  his  Natural  History, 
the  name  of  him  who  first  turned  his  attention  tc 
the  rearing  of  these  animals  in  sorts  of  parks  or  de- 
pots, and  of  fattening  them  with  particular  substan- 
ces.   The  best  came  from  the  island  of  Astypaltea, 


I.  (Mjrrenem,  it.,  S.  —  Adtuni,  Append.,  ■  t.)  —  2.  (Th**> 
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ul.6  of  the  Cyclades ;  the  smallest  from  Reate,  in 
the  Sabine  territory,  and  the  largest  from  Illyria. 
The  Romans  also  greatly  esteemed  the  snails  of  Si- 
cily, of  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  of  the  island  of  Ca- 
prea.  They  shut  them  up  in  sorts  of  warrens,  and 
fattened  them  there  with  cooked  meat,  flour,  &c. 
It  was  Fulvius  Hirpinus  who  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  this,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  civil  war 
between  Pompey  and  Casar.  He  carefully  separa- 
ted each  species,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  indi- 
siduals  whose  shells  contained  octoginta  quadrantes, 
about  ten  quarts.  All  this  history  is  taken  from 
Pliny ;  but  there  would  appear  to  be  some  confu- 
sion in  it,  especially  with  regard  to  the  size  produ- 
ced by  education ;  for  Varro,1  after  whom  he  writes, 
says  the  same  only  concerning  the  African  species, 
which  naturally  attained  to  these  dimensions.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  mode  of  educating  snails 
was  practised  for  any  great  length  of  time,  for  Ma- 
crobius  says  nothing  about  it."* 

CO'CHLEA  (/co^/Uaf),  which  properly  means  a 
snail,  was  also  used  in  several  other  significations. 

I.  It  signified  a  screw,  one  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  so  named  from  its  spiral  form,  which  re- 
sembles the  worming  of  a  shell.  The  woodcut  an- 
nexed represents  a  clothes-press,  from  a  painting 
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on  the  wall  of  the  Chalcidicum  of  Eumachia,  at 
Pompeii,  which  is  worked  by  two  upright  screws 
(cochlea)  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  our  own 
linen  presses. 

A  screw  of  the  same  description  was  also  used  in 
oil  and  wine  presses.*  The  thread  of  the  screw,  for 
which  the  Latin  language  has  no  appropriate  term, 
is  called  nepinoxhiov  in  Greek. 

II.  Cochlea  was  also  the  name  of  a  spiral  pump 
for  raising  water,  invented  by  Archimedes,4  from 
whom  it  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Archime- 
dean screw.  It  is  described  at  length  by  Vitruvius.* 

A  pump  of  this  kind  was  used  for  dischaiging  the 
bilge-water  in  the  ship  of  Hiero,  which  was  built 
under  the  directions  of  Archimedes.* 

III.  Cochlea  was  also  the  name  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  door,  through  which  the  wild  beasts  passed 
from  their  dens  into  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre.7 
It  consisted  of  a  circular  cage,  open  on  one  side  like 
a  lantern,  which  worked  upon  a  pivot  and  within  a 
■hell,  like  the  machines  used  in  the  convents  and 
foundling  hospitals  of  Italy,  termed  rote,  so  that  any 
particular  beast  could  be  removed  from  its  den  into 
the  arena  merely  by  turning  it  round,  and  without 
the  possibility  of  more  than  one  escaping  at  the 

'Varro,  K.  R.,  iii.,  14.)— 2.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  xii.,  p. 
(Vitruv.,  vi.,0,  p.  180,  ed.  Bipont.— Palladius,  IV.,  x., 
10;  n.,  xix.,  1.)— 4.  (Diod.  Sic,  i.,  34;  v.,  37.  — Compare 
6rrab.,  xvii.,  30.)— 6.  (x.,  11.)— 6.  (Athen.,  v.,  43.)— 7  (Varro, 
R  R  ,  iii.,  5,  y  3.) 
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same  time;  and  therefore  it  is  recommended  bj 
Varro1  as  peculiarly  adapted  for  an  aviary,  so  thai 
the  person  could  go  in  and  out  without  affording 
the  birds  an  opportunity  of  flying  away.  Schneider,' 
however,  maintains  that  the  cochlea  in  questior.  was 
nothing  more  than  a  portcullis  (cataphracta,  raised 
by  a  screw,  which  interpretation  does  not  appea  s« 
probable  as  the  one  given  above. 

CO'CHLEAR  (noxhiaptov)  was  a  kind  c '  spoon 
which  appears  to  have  terminated  with  a  T«oint  a> 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  was  broad  and  h<  llow  like 
our  own  spoons.  The  pointed  end  was  used  foi 
drawing  snails  (cochlea)  out  of  theii  shells,  and  eat- 
ing them,  whence  it  derived  its  i.ame ;  and  the 
broader  part  for  eating  eggs,  &c.  Martial'  men- 
tions both  these  uses  of  the  cochlear : 

"  Sum  cochlets  kabilis  nec  sum  minus  ulilts  out*."* 

Cochlear  was  also  the  name  given  to  a  small 
measure  like  our  spoonful.  According  lo  Rhemni- 
us  Fannius,  it  was  J,  of  the  cyathus. 

CODEX  is  identical  with  caudex,  as  Claudius  and 
Clodius,  claustrum  and  clostrum,  cauda  and  coda. 
Cato5  still  used  the  form  caudex  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  afterward  codex  was  used  exclusively.6  The 
word  originally  signified  the  trunk  or  stem  of  a  tree,' 
and  was  also  applied  to  designate  anything  composed 
of  large  pieces  of  wood,  whence  the  small  fishing 
or  ferry  boats  on  the  Tiber,  which  may  originally 
have  been  like  the  Indian  canoes,  or  were  construct- 
ed of  several  roughly-hewn  planks  nailed  together 
in  a  rude  and  simple  manner,  were  called  naves  can- 
dicartce,  or  codicaria,  or  caudicece*  The  surname  ol 
Caudex  given  to  Appius  Claudius  must  be  traced 
to  this  signification.  But  the  name  codex  was  es- 
pecially applied  to  wooden  tablets  bound  together 
and  lined  with  a  coat  of  wax,  for  the  purpose  cl 
writing  upon  them  ;  and  when,  at  a  later  age,  parch- 
ment, or  paper,  or  other  materials  were  substituted 
for  wood,  and  put  together  in  the  shape  of  a  book, 
the  name  of  codex  was  still  applied  to  them.'  Ir. 
the  time  of  Cicero  we  find  it  also  applied  to  the  tab- 
let on  which  a  bill  was  written ;  and  the  tribune 
Cornelius,  when  one  of  his  colleagues  forbade  his 
bill  to  be  read  by  the  herald  or  scribe,  read  it  himself 
(legit  codicem  suum10).  At  a  still  later  period,  during 
the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  word  was  used  to  ex- 
press any  collection  of  laws  or  constitutions  of  the 
emperors,  whether  made  by  private  individuals  oi 
by  public  authority.    See  the  following  articles. 

CODEX  GREGORIA'NUS  and  HERMOGENI- 
A'NUS.  It  does  not  appear  quite  certain  if  this- 
title  denotes  one  collection  or  two  collections.  The 
general  opinion,  however,  is,  that  there  were  two 
codices,  compiled  respectively  by  Gregorianus  and 
Hermogenianus,  who  are  sometimes,  though,  as  it 
seems,  incorrectly,  called  Giegorius  and  Hermoge- 
nes.  The  codex  of  Gregorianus  consisted  of  thir- 
teen books  at  least,  which  were  divided  into  titles 
The  fragments  of  this  codex  begin  with  constitu- 
tions of  Septimius  Severus,  and  end  with  Diocletian 
and  Maximian.  The  codex  of  Hermogenianus,  so 
far  as  we  know  it,  is  only  quoted  by  titles,  and  it 
also  contains  constitutions  of  Diocletian  and  Max- 
imian ;  it  may,  perhaps,  have  consisted  of  one  book 
only,  and  it  may  have  been  a  kind  of  suppleme  nt  or 
continuation  to,  or  an  abridgment  of,  the  other.  The 
name  Hermogenianus  is  always  placed  after  that  of 
Gregorianus  when  this  code  is  quoted.  According 


1.  (1.  c.)— 2.  (in  Ind.  Script.  R.  R.,  s.  v.  Cavea.)— 3.  'xiv., 
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10  the  Consultationes,  the  Codex  of  Hermogenianus 
also  contained  constitutions  of  Valens  and  Valen- 
tinian II.,  which,  if  true,  would  bring  down  the 
compiler  to  a  time  some  years  later  than  the 
reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  under  whom  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  he  wrote.  These  codices 
were  not  made  by  imperial  authority,  so  far  as 
we  know  :  they  were  the  work  of  private  individu- 
als, but  apparently  soon  came  to  be  considered  as 
authority  in  courts  of  justice,  as  is  shown  indirectly 
Sy  the  fact  of  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes 
teing  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Codex  Gregoria- 
ius  and  Hermogenianus.1 

CODEX  JUSTINIANE'US.  In  February  of  the 
iear  A.D.  528,  Justinian  appointed  a  commission, 
consisting  of  ten  persons,  to  make  a  new  collection 
of  imperial  constitutions.  Among  these  ten  were 
Tribonianus,  who  was  afterward  employed  on  the 
Digesta  and  the  Institutiones,  and  Theophilus,  a 
teacher  of  law  at  Constantinople.  The  commission 
was  directed  to  compile  one  code  from  those  of 
Gregorianus,  Hermogenianus,  and  Theodosius,  and 
also  from  the  constitutions  of  Theodosius  made 
subsequently  to  his  code,  from  those  of  his  success- 
ors, and  from  the  constitutions  of  Justinian  himself. 
The  instructions  given  to  the  commissioners  em- 
powered them  to  omit  unnecessary  preambles,  repe- 
titions, contradictions,  and  obsolete  matter ;  to  ex- 
press the  laws  to  be  derived  from  the  sources  above 
mentioned  in  brief  language,  and  to  place  them 
under  appropriate  titles ;  to  add  to,  take  from,  or 
vary  the  words  of  the  old  constitutions,  when  it 
might  be  necessary,  but  to  retain  the  order  of  lime 
in  the  several  constitutions,  by  preserving  the  dates 
and  the  consuls'  names,  and  also  by  arranging  them 
under  their  several  titles  in  the  order  of  time. 
The  collection  was  to  include  rescripts  and  edicts, 
as  well  as  constitutiones  properly  so  called.  Four- 
teen months  after  the  date  of  the  commission,  the 
code  was  completed  and  declared  to  be  law,  under 
the  title  of  the  Justinianeus  Codex ;  and  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  sources  from  which  this  code  was 
derivt>l  were  no  longer  to  have  any  binding  force, 
and  that  the  new  code  alone  should  be  referred  to 
as  of  legal  authority.* 

The  Digest  or  Pandect,  and  the  Institutiones, 
were  compiled  after  the  publication  of  this  code, 
subsequently  to  which,  filly  decisiones  and  some 
new  constitutiones  also  were  promulgated  by  the 
emperor.  This  rendered  a  revision  of  the  Code  ne- 
cessary ;  and,  accordingly,  a  commission  for  that 
purpose  was  given  to  Tribonianus  Dorotheus,  a 
distinguished  teacher  of  law  at  Berytus  in  Phoeni- 
cia, and  three  others.  The  new  code  was  promul- 
gated at  Constantinople  on  the  16th  of  November, 
S34,  and  the  use  of  the  decisiones,  the  new  consti- 
tutiones, ^nd  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Justinianeus 
Codex,  was  forbidden.  The  second  edition  (secun- 
da  cdito,  repctita  prceleclio,  Codex  repetUa  praleclio- 
ms)  is  the  code  that  we  now  possess,  in  twelve 
books,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  titles.  It  is 
not  known  bow  many  books  the  first  edition  con- 
tained. The  constitutiones  are  arranged  under 
their  several  titles,  in  the  order  of  time  and  with 
the  names  of  the  emperors  by  whom  they  were 
respectively  made,  and  their  dates. 

The  constitutions  in  this  code  do  not  go  farther 
back  than  those  of  Hadrian,  and  those  of  the  imme- 
diate successors  of  Hadrian  are  few  in  number;  a 
circumstance  owing,  in  part,  to  the  use  made  of 
the  saiiier  codes  in  the  compilation  of  the  Justinian 


I.  (Zimmern,  Gc«chichto  flei  Rflmiicnen  Pnv&lrcchti,  Boidelb., 
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I  Code,  aud  also  to  the  fact  of  many  of  their  earnei 
I  constitutions  being  incorporated  in  the  writings  of 
'  the  jurists,  from  which  alone  any  knowledge  of 
many  of  them  could  be  derived.1 

The  constitutions,  as  they  appear  in  this  code, 
have  been  in  many  cases  altered  by  the  compilers, 
and,  consequently,  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
I  the  Code  is  not  always  trustworthy.  This  fact  ap- 
pears from  a  comparison  of  this  code  with  the  The- 
odosian code  and  the  Novellae.  The  order  of  the 
!  subject  matter  in  this  Code  corresponds,  in  a  certain 
|  way,  with  that  in  the  Digest.  Thus  the  seven 
parts  into  which  the  fifty  books  of  the  Digest  are 
distributed,  correspond  to  the  first  nine  books  of  the 
Code  The  matter  of  the  last  three  books  of  the 
Code  is  hardly  treated  of  in  the  Digest.  The  mat- 
|  ter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Digest  is  placed  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Code,  after  the  law  relating  to  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  which,  of  course,  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  Digest ;  and  the  three  following  books 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Digest  correspond  to  the 
second  book  of  the  Code.  The  following  books  of 
the  Code,  the  ninth  included,  correspond  respective- 
ly, in  a  general  way,  to  the  following  parts  of  the 
Digest.  Some  of  the  constitutions  which  were  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Code,  and  are  referred  to  in 
the  Institutiones,  have  been  omitted  in  the  second 
edition.*  Several  constitutions,  which  have  also 
been  lost  in  the  course  of  time,  have  beeL  Moored 
by  Charondas,  Cujacius,  and  Ccuthii,  from  the 
Greek  version  of  them.  For  the  editions  of  the 
Code,  see  Corpus  Juris.* 

CODEX  THEODOSIA'NUS.  In  the  year  129, 
Theodosius  II.,  commonly  called  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of 
eight  persons,  to  form  into  a  code  all  the  edicts  and 
leges  generates  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
according  to  the  model  of  the  Codex  Gregorianus 
and  Hermogenianus  (ad  similitudinem  Gregoriani  et 
Hermogcniani  Codicis).  In  435,  the  instructions 
were  renewed  or  repeated  ;  but  the  commissioners 
were  now  sixteen  in  number.  Antiochus  was  at 
the  head  of  both  commissions.  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  originally  the  design  of  the  emperor, 
not  only  to  make  a  code  which  should  be  supple- 
mentary to,  and  a  continuation  of,  the  Codex  Gre- 
gorianus and  Hermogenianus,  but  also  to  complete 
a  work  on  Roman  law  from  the  classical  jurists, 
and  the  constitutions  prior  to  those  of  Constantine. 
However  this  may  be,  the  first  commission  did 
not  accomplish  this,  and  what  we  now  have  is  the 
code  which  was  compiled  by  the  second  commis- 
sion. This  code  was  completed,  and  promulgated 
as  law  in  the  Eastern  Empire  in  438,  and  declared 
to  be  the  substitute  for  all  the  constitutions  made 
since  the  time  of  Constantine.  In  the  same  year 
(438)  the  Code  was  forwarded  to  Valentinian  III., 
the  son-in-law  of  Theodosius,  by  whom  it  was  laid 
before  the  Roman  senate,  and  confirmed  as  law  in 
the  Western  Empire.  Nine  years  later,  Theodosi- 
us forwarded  to  Valentinian  his  new  constitutions 
(novella  constitutiones),  which  had  been  made  since 
the  publication  of  the  Code  ;  and  these,  also,  were 
in  the  next  year  (448)  promulgated  as  law  in  the 
Western  Empire.  So  long  as  a  connexion  existed 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  that  is, 
till  the  overthrow  of  the  latter,  the  name  Novella 
was  given  to  the  constitutions  subsequent  to  the 
Code  of  Theodosius.  The  latest  of  these  Novella 
that  has  come  down  to  us  is  one  of  the  time  of  Leo 
and  Anthemius,  De  Bonis  Vacantibus,  A  D  408. 

The  Codex  Theodosianus  consists  of  sixteen 
books,  the  greater  part  of  which,  as  well  as  his  No- 
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TeL.de,  eiast  in  .heir  genuine  state.  The  books  are 
divided  into  titles,  and  the  titles  are  subdivided  into 
sections  or  laws.  The  valuable  edition  of  J.  Goth- 
ofredus  (6  vols,  fol.,  Lugd.,  1665,  re-edited  by  Rit- 
ter,  Lips.,  1736-1745,  fol.)  contains  the  Code  in  its 
complete  form,  except  the  first  five  books  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth,  for  which  it  was  necessary 
tc  use  the  epitome  contained  in  the  Breviarium  (vid. 
Breviarium).  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  edi- 
tion of  this  code  contained  in  the  Jus  Civile  Ante- 
justinianeum.  But  the  recent  discovery  of  a  MS.  of 
the  Breviarium  at  Milan  by  Clossius,  and  of  a  Pa- 
limpsest of  the  Theodosian  Code  at  Turin  by  Pey- 
ron,  has  contributed  largely  both  to  the  critical 
knowledge  of  the  other  parts  of  this  code,  and  has 
added  numerous  genuine  constitutions  to  the  first 
five  books,  particularly  to  the  first.  Hanel's  dis- 
coveries, also,  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
later  books. 

The  extract  or  epitome  of  the  first  five  books  in 
the  Breviarium  is  very  scanty ;  262  laws,  or  frag- 
ments of  laws,  were  omitted,  which  the  discoveries 
of  Clossius  and  Peyron  have  reduced  to  200. 

The  Novelise  Constitutiones  anterior  to  the  lime 
of  Justinian  are  collected  in  six  books  in  the  Jus 
Civile  Antejustintaneum. 

The  commission  of  Theodosius  was  empowered 
to  arrange  the  constitutiones  according  to  their 
subject,  and  under  each  subject  according  to  the 
order  of  time;  to  separate  those  which  contained 
different  matter,  and  to  omit  what  was  not  essen- 
tial or  superfluous.  The  arrangement  of  the  Theo- 
dosian Code  differs  in  the  main  from  that  of  the 
Code  of  Justinian,  which  treats  of  jus  ecclesiastic um 
in  the  beginning,  while  that  of  Theodosius  in  the 
first  book  treats  chiefly  of  offices  ;  and  the  second, 
hird,  fourth,  and  beginning  of  the  fifth  book  treat 
of  jus  privatum.  The  order  here  observed,  as  well 
as  in  the  Code  which  it  professed  to  follow  as  a 
model,  was  the  order  of  the  praetorian  edict,  and  of 
the  writers  on  the  edict.  The  eighth  book  contains 
the  laws  as  to  gifts,  the  penalties  of  celibacy,  and 
that  relating  to  the  jus  liberorum.  The  ninth  book 
begins  with  crimes.  The  laws  relating  to  the 
Christian  Church  are  contained  in  the  sixteenth 
and  last  book.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes 
were  compiled,  and  from  a  comparison  of  them, 
that  the  latter  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  former. 
The  Theodosian  Code  was  also  the  basis  of  the 
edict  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  ;  it  was 
epitomized,  with  an  interpretation,  in  the  Visigoth 
Lex  Romana  (vid.  Breviarium);  and  the  Burgun- 
dian  Lex  Romana,  commonly  called  Papiani  Liber 
Responsorum,  was  founded  upon  it. 

CODICI'LLUS.    {Vid.  Testawkntom.) 

COE'MPTIO.    {Vid.  Marriage.) 

CCENA.  As  the  Roman  meals  are  not  always 
clearly  distinguished,  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat 
of  all  under  the  most  important  one.  The  follow- 
ing article  is  designed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
familiar  day  of  the  Romans.  No  one  who  remem- 
bers the  changes  which  custom  has  brought  about 
in  our  own  country  during  the  last  century,  will 
expect  the  same  description  of  domestic  manners 
to  apply  to  any  considerable  period  of  time.  It  will 
suffice  to  take  the  ordinary  life  of  the  middle  ranks 
of  society  in  the  Augustai.  age,  noticing  incidental- 
.y  the  most  remarkable  deviations,  either  on  the 
side  of  primitive  simplicity  or  of  late  refinement. 

The  meal  with  which  the  Roman  sometimes  be- 
gan the  day  was  the  jentaculum,  a  word  derived,  as 
Isidore  would  have  us  believe,  a  jejunio  solvendo, 
and  answering  to  the  Greek  aKparia/ioc.  Festus 
tells  us  that  it  was  also  called  prandicula  or  silatum. 
Though  by  no  means  uncommon,  it  does  not  appear 
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to  have  been  usual,  except  in  the  case  ol  children, 
or  sick  persons,  or  the  luxurious,  or,  as  Nonius 
adds,1  of  labouring  men.  An  irregular  meal  (if  we 
may  so  express  it)  was  not  likely  to  have  any  verj 
regular  time  :  two  epigrams  of  Martial,  however, 
seem  to  fix  the  hour  at  about  three  or  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.'  Bread,  as  we  learn  from  the  epi- 
gram just  quoted,  formed  the  substantial  part  of  this 
early  breakfast,  to  which  cheese,*  or  dried  fruit,  as 
dates  and  raisins,1  was  sometimes  added.  The 
jentaculum  of  Vitellius5  was  doubtless  of  a  more 
solid  character  ;  but  this  was  a  case  of  monstrous 
luxury. 

Next  followed  the  prandium  or  luncheon,  with 
persons  of  simple  habits  a  frugal  meal : 
"  Quantum  interpellet  inani 
Ventre  diem  durare."' 
As  Horace  himself  describes  it  in  another  place,' 
"  Cum  sale  panis 
Latrantem  slomachum  bene  leniet,n 
agreeably  with  Seneca's  account,'  "  Panis  deinde 
siccus  ct  stne  mensa  prandium,  post  quod  non  sunt  la- 
vand<£  mantis."    From  the  latter  passage  we  learn 
incidentally  that  it  was  a  hasty  meal,  such  as  sail- 
ors' and  soldiers10  partook  of  when  on  duty,  with- 
out sitting  down.  The  prandium  seems  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  these  military  meals,  and  a  doubt  has 
been  entertained  whether  in  their  ordinary  life  the 
Romans  took  food  more  than  once  in  the  day 
Pliny11  speaks  of  Aufidius  Bassus  as  following  the 
ancient  custom  in  taking  luncheon  ;  but  again,18  in 
describing  the  manners  of  an  oldfashioned  person, 
he  mentions  no  other  meal  but  the  cozna.    The  fol- 
lowing references13  seem  to  pro\e  that  luncheon 
was  a  usual  meal,  although  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  there  were  many  who,  like  Vitellius,  could 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  various  times  which  the 
different  fashions  of  the  day  allowed  ("  epulas  trifa- 
riam  semper,  interdum  quadrifariam  dispertiebat,  in 
jentacula  et  prandia,  et  cartas,  comissationesque  ;  fa- 
cile omnibus  sufficiens,  vomitandi  consuctudtne,^v).  It 
would  evidently  be  absurd,  however,  to  lay  down 
uniform  rules  for  matters  ol  individual  caprice,  or 
of  fashion  at  best. 

The  prandium,  called  by  Suetonius16  cibus  meruit- 
anus,  was  usually  taken  about  twelve  or  one 
o'clock.1'  For  the  luxurious  palate,  as  we  gathei 
incidentally  from  Horace's  Satires,  very  different 
provision  was  made  from  what  was  described  above 
as  his  own  simple  repast.  Fish  was  a  requisite  of 
the  table  :17 

"  Forts  est  promus,  et  atrum 
Defendens  pisces  hyemat  mare  ;'' 
to  which  the  choicest  wines,  sweetened  with  the 
finest  honey,  were  to  be  added  : 

"  Nisi  Hymettia  metta  Falerno 
Ne  biberis  diluta ;" 
which  latter  practice  is  condemned  by  the  learned 
gastronomer,18  who  recommends  u  weaker  mixture, 

"  Lent  pracordia  mulso 
Prolueris  melius," 
and  gravely  advises  to  finish  with  mulberries  fresh 
gathered  in  the  morning.19 

The  words  of  Festus,  "  c<zna  apud  antiquos  dice- 
batur  quod  nunc  prandium,"  have  given  much  trouble 


1.  (De  Re  Cib.,  i.,  4.)— 2.  (Mart.,  Epigr.,  xiv.,  233  ;  viii.,  87, 
9.)— 3.  (Apul.,  Met.,  i.,  p.  110,  ed.  Francof,  1621.)  — 4.  (Suet., 
Octav..  76.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Vit.,  c.  7,  c.  13.)— fi.  (Hor..  Sat.,  I.,  vi, 
127,  123.)— 7.  (Sat.,  II.,  ii.,  17.)— 8.  (Ep.,  84  )  —9.  (Juv.,  Sat, 
vi.,  101.)— 10.  (Lit.,  xxviii.,  14.)— 11.  (Ep.,  iii.,  5.)  — 12.  (Ep, 
iii.,  1.)— 13.  (Sen.,  Ep.,  87.— Cic.,Ep.  ad  Att.,  v.,  1.— Mart.,vi. 
64.)— 14.  (Suet.,  Vit.,  13.)— 15.  (Aug.,  78.)— 16.  (Suet.,  Cal.,58 
—Claud.,  34.)— 17.  (Sat.,  II.,  ii.,  16.)— 18.  (S»t..  II.,  iv.,  26  )- 
19.  (Ibid..  21-23.— Vid.  Tate's  Horace,  2d  ed    r  97-106.) 
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to  the  cntics,  perhaps  needlessly,  when  we  remem- 
ber the  change  of  hours  in  our  own  country.  If  we 
translate  cana,  as,  according  to  our  notions,  we  ought 
to  do,  by  "  dinner,"  they  describe  exactly  the  alter- 
ation of  our  own  manners  during  the  last  century. 
The  analogy  of  the  Greek  word  delm/ov,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Athenaeus,  was  used  in  a  similar  way  for 
bpiorov,  also  affords  assistance.  Another  meal, 
termed  merenda,  is  mentioned  by  Isidore  and  Fes- 
tus,  for  which  several  refined  distinctions  are  pro- 
poser! ■,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  really  differed 
from  the  prandium. 

The  table,  which  was  made  of  citron,  maple-wood, 
or  even  of  ivory,1  was  covered  with  a  maniele,  and 
each  of  the  different  courses,  sometimes  amounting 
to  seven,'  served  upon  a  ferculum  or  waiter.  In 
the  "  munda  supellex"  of  Horace,  great  care  was 
taken. 

"  Ne  turpt  total,  ne  sordida  tnappa 
Corruget  nares ;  ne  rum  it  cantharus  et  lani 
OsUndat  tibi  U."' 
And  on  the  same  occasion,  the  whole  dinner,  which 
consisted  of  vegetables,  was  served  up  on  a  single 
platter* 

To  return  to  our  description,  the  dinner  usually 
consisted  of  three  courses  :  first,  the  promulsis  or 
anttcana,1  called  also  gustaiio,'  made  up  of  all  sorts 
of  stimulants  to  the  appetite,  such  as  those  descri- 
bed by  Horace, 
"  Rapula,  lactuca,  radices,  qualia  las  sum 

Perxellu.ru  stomachum,  siser,  alec,  facula  Coa."' 
Eggs  also*  were  so  indispensable  to  the  first  course 
that  they  almost  gave  a  name  to  it  (ab  oto  Usque  ad 
mala).  In  the  promulsxs  of  Trimalchio's  supper' — 
probably  designed  as  a  satire  on  the  Emperor  ro 
— an  ass  of  Corinthian  brass  is  introduced,  bearing 
two  panniers,  one  of  white,  the  other  of  black  ol- 
trea,  covered  with  two  large  dishes  inscribed  with 
Trimalchio's  name.  Next  come  dormice  (glires) 
on  small  bridges  sprinkled  with  poppy-seed  and 
hooey,  and  hot  sausages  (tomacula)  on  a  sdver  grid- 
iron (craticula),  with  Syrian  prunes  and  pomegran- 
ate berries  underneath.  These,  however,  were 
imperial  luxuries;  the  frugality  of  Martial  only  al- 
lowed of  lettuce  and  Sicenian  olives ;  indeed,  he 
himself  tells  us  that  the  promulsis  was  a  refinement 
of  modern  luxury.10  Macrobius11  has  left  an  authen- 
tic record  of  a  carta  ponhficum™  given  by  Lentulus 
on  his  election  to  the  office  of  flamenj  in  which  the 
first  course  alone  was  made  up  of  the  following 
dishes  :  Several  kinds  of  shell-fish  (echini,  ostrea 
rruda.  pelorule*,  ipowlyh,  glycomarxdes,  murtces  pur- 
pur?,  I.aiam  albx  et  nxgrr),  thrushes,  asparagus,  a 
fatted  hen  (gallma  altilis),  beccaficoes  (Jicedul<t), 
nettles  (urtiea),  the  haunches  of  a  goat  and  wild  boar 
(lumin  capragini,  aprugni),  rich  meats  made  into 
pasties  'altdta  ex  jarma  mvolula),  many  of  which  are 
twice  repeated  in  the  inventory. 

It  viou'd  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  even 
to  mention  all  the  dishes  which  formed  the  second 
"-ouree  ok  a  Roman  dinner,  which,  whoever  likes, 
may  find  minutely  described  in  Bulengerus.1*  Of 
•jirda,  the  Guinea-hen  (Afra  arm),  the  pheasant  (Pha- 
nana,  so  called  from  Phasis,  a  river  of  Colchis),  and 
the  thrush,  were  most  in  repute  ;  the  liver  of  a  ca- 
pon steeped  in  milk  (Pliny),  and  beccaficoes  (Ju.edu- 
la)  dressed  with  pepper,  were  held  a  delicacy.1*  The 
peacock,  according  to  Macrobius,1'  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Hortensius  the  orator,  at  an  inaugural 

1.  (Jot.,  Sit  ,  n.)— 2.  (Jut..  Sal.,  I..95.)—  3.  (Ep,  I.,  ».,22- 
M.y—*.  (t.,  %}— 5.  (Cic,  Ep.  a.l  Fam.,  u.,  20.)  — 8.  (Patron., 
Sat.,  31.) — 7.  (Sat.,  II.,  riti-  8,  9.)— 8.  (Cic,  Ep  m\  Fam.,  ix., 
•O—Hnr.,  Sal  ,  I.,  in.,  «.)-».  (Petnm.,  31.)  —  10  (Ep.,  XIII, 
nr.,  1.1— 11.  (Sat.,  ii.,  0.) — 12.  (  Vui  U..r.,  Canu.,  II.,  xiw.,  28.) 
—13.  (P»  "ntfirii.  n  and  in  >— M.  (Mart.,  iu.5.)— 13  (Sat  . 
i  .  ».1 


supper,  and  acquired  such  vnute  among  the  Roma, 
gourmands  as  to  be  commonly  sold  for  fifty  denarii 
Other  birds  are  mentioned,  as  the  duck  (anas1),  es- 
pecially its  head  and  breast ;  the  woodcock  \atta 
gen),  the  turtle,  and  flamingo  (p/uenicopterus*),  the 
tongue  of  which,  Martial  tells  us,  especially  com 
mended  itself  to  the  delicate  palate.  Of  fish,  the 
variety  was  perhaps  still  greater :  the  charr  (sca- 
ms), the  turbot  (rhombus),  the  sturgeon  (acipenscr), 
the  mullet  (mullus),  were  highly  prized,  and  dressed 
in  the  most  various  fashions.  In  the  banquet  of 
Nasidienus,  an  eel  is  brought,  garnished  with  prawns 
swimming  in  the  sauce  '  Of  solid  meat,  pork 
seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  dish,  especially 
sucking-pig  ;*  the  paps  of  a  sow  served  up  in  milk 
(sumen*),  the  flitch  of  bacon  (petaso*),  the  womb  of 
a  sow  (vulva''),  are  all  mentioned  by  Martial.  Boar's 
flesh  and  venison  were  also  in  high  repute,  espe- 
cially the  former,  described  by  Juvenal*  as  animal 
propter  convivia  natum.  Condiments  were  added  to 
most  of  these  dishes  :  such  were  the  muria,  a  kind 
of  pickle  made  from  the  tunny-fish  ;•  the  garum  so- 
ciorum,  made  from  the  intestines  of  the  mackerel 
(scomber),  so  called  because  brought  from  abroad ; 
alec,  a  sort  of  brine ;  fax,  the  sediment  of  wine, 
&c,  for  the  receipts  of  which  we  must  again  refer 
the  reader  to  Catius's  learned  instructor.10  Sever- 
al kinds  of  fungi11  are  mentioned,  truffles  (boleti), 
mushrooms  (tuberes),  which  either  made  dishes  by 
themselves,  or  formed  the  garniture  for  larger 
dishes. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  artistes  of  impe- 
rial Rome  were  at  all  behind  ourselves  in  the  prep- 
aration and  arrangements  of  the  table.  In  a  large 
household,  the  functionaries  to  whom  this  important 
part  of  domestic  economy  was  intrusted  weie  four, 
the  butler  (promus),  the  cook  (archimagirus),  the 
arranger  of  the  dishes  (structor),  and  the  carvei 
(carptor  or  scissor).  Carving  was  taught  as  an  art, 
and,  according  to  Petronius,1'  performed  to  the  sound 
of  music,  with  appropriate  gesticulations, 
"  Neque  cnim  miniyno  discrimtne  refert 
(Juo  vultu  kpores  et  quo  galltna  seeetur."1' 

In  the  supper  of  Petronius,  a  large  round  tray 
(ferculum,  reposiiunum)  is  brought  in,  with  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  figured  all  round  it,  upon  each  of  w  hich 
the  artiste  (structor)  had  placed  some  appropriate 
viand  :  a  goose  on  Aquarius ;  a  pair  of  scales,  w  ith 
tarts  (scrtblita)  and  cheesecakes  (placenta)  in  each 
scale,  on  Libra,  &c.  In  the  middle  was  placed  a 
hive  supported  by  delicate  herbage.  Presently  four 
slaves  come  forward,  dancing  to  the  sound  of  music, 
and  take  away  the  upper  part  of  the  dish ;  beneath 
appear  all  kinds  of  dressed  meats :  a  hare  with 
wings,  to  imitate  Pegasus,  in  the  middle  .  and  four 
figures  of  Marsyas  at  the  corners,  pouring  hot  sauce 
(garum  jnperatum)  over  the  fish  that  were  swim- 
ming in  the  Euripus  below.  So  entirely  had  the  Ro- 
mans lost  all  shame  of  luxury,  since  the  days  when 
Cincius,  in  supporting  the  Fannian  law,  charged  his 
own  age  with  the  enormity  of  introducing  the  por- 
cus  Trojanus  (a  sort  of  pudding  stuffed  with  the 
flesh  of  other  animals14). 

The  bellaria  or  dessert,  to  which  Horace  alludes 
when  he  says  of  Tigellius  ab  cvo  Usque  ad  mala  eit- 
a ret,  consisted  of  fruits  (which  the  Romans  usually 
ale  uncooked),  such  as  almonds  (amygdala),  dried 
grapes  (uva  passa),  dates  (palmula,  laryola,  dactyli); 
of  sweetmeats  and  confections,  called  edulia  mclliia, 
dulciaria,  such  as  cheesecakes  (cupedia,  crustula.  It- 
ba,  placenta,  arlologani),  almond-cakes  (coptie),  tarts 

I.  (Man.,  nil.,  62.)—  2.  (Man.,  rill  ,  71.) — 3.  (Man.,  Xeoia, 
nii.) — 4.  (Man  ,  mi.,  41.)— 3.  (Ibid  ,  Ep..  41.)— «.  <Ep,53.>— 
7.  (Ep.,  «*.)  —  8.  (Sat.,!..  Ml.)  — 9  (Mart.,  uii.,  103  )  —  10 
(ll.ir.Sjt.,  II. .i».)— II.  (II.iJ  ,».,20.)- 12  (33.3ft  I  -13  (J«» 
Sat..  »..  121.)— 14   fMarr.,1,..  Sat  .  ii  .  2  I 
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[tcnblita),  whence  the  n  laker  of  them  was  called 
fittor  dulciarius,  placenta  VU,  libarius,  &C. 

We  will  now  suppose  the  table  spread  and  the 
guests  assembled,  each  with  his  mappa  or  napkin,1 
and  in  his  dinner-dress,  called  canatoria  or  cubitoria, 
usually  of  a  bright  colour,"  and  variegated  with 
flowers.  First  they  took  off  their  shoes  for  fear  of 
Boiling  the  couch,'  which  was  often  inlaid  with 
ivory  or  tortoise-shell,  and  covered  with  cloth  of 
gold.  Next  they  lay  down  to  eat,*  the  head  rest- 
ing on  the  left  elbow,  and  supported  by  cushions.* 
There  were  usually,  but  not  always,  three  on  the 
same  couch,'  the  middle  place  being  esteemed  the 
mo6t  honourable.  Around  the  tables  stood  the  ser- 
vants (minisiri),  clothed  in  a  tunic,7  and  girt  with 
napkins  :8  some  removed  the  dishes  and  wiped  the 
tables  with  a  rough  cloth  (gausape*) ;  others  gave 
the  guests  water  for  their  hands,  or  cooled  the  room 
mth  fans.10  Here  stood  an  Eastern  youth11  behind 
bis  master's  couch,  ready  to  answer  the  noise  of 
the  fingers  {digili  crepitus11),  while  others  bore  a 
large  platter  (mazonomum)  of  different  kinds  of  meat 
to  the  guests." 

Whatever  changes  of  fashion  had  taken  place 
•ince  primitive  times,  the  coena  in  Cicero's  day14 
was  at  all  events  an  evening  meal.  It  was  usual 
to  bathe  about  two  o'clock  and  dine  at  three,  hours 
which  seem  to  have  been  observed,  at  least  by  the 
higher  classes,  long  after  the  Augustan  age.1*  When 
Juvenal  mentions  two  o'clock  as  a  dinner  hour,  he 
evidently  means  a  censure  on  the  luxury  of  the  per- 
son named,1* 

"  Exul  ab  octava  Marius  bibit." 
In  the  banquet  of  Nasidienus,  about  the  same  hour 
is  intended  when  Horace  says  to  Fundanius, 

"  Nam  mihi  queer enti  convivam  dictus  here  illic 
Pe  medio  potare  die." 

Horace  and  Maecenas  used  to  dine  at  a  late  hour, 
about  sunset.17  Perhaps  the  various  statements  of 
classical  authors  upon  this  subject  can  only  be  rec- 
onciled by  supposing  that  with  the  Romans,  as  with 
ourselves,  there  was  a  great  variety  of  hours  in  the 
different  ranks  of  society. 

Dinner  was  set  out  in  a  room  called  ceenatio  or 
iiceta  (which  two  words  perhaps  conveyed  to  a  Ro- 
man ear  nearly  the  same  distinction  as  our  dining- 
room  and  parlour).  The  ceenatio,  in  rich  men's 
houses,  was  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence.18 
Suetonius"  mentions  a  supper-room  in  the  Golden 
Palace  of  Nero,  constructed  like  a  theatre,  with  shift- 
ing scenes  to  change  with  every  course.  The  gar- 
ret of  the  poor  man  was  termed  ccenaculum.1"'  In 
the  midst  of  the  ceenatio  were  set  three  couches 
{triclinia),  answering  in  shape  to  the  square,  as  the 
long  semicircular  couches  (sigmata)  did  to  the  oval 
tables.  An  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  couch- 
es, and  of  the  place  which  each  guest  occupied,  is 
given  in  the  article  Triclinium. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  accustomed,  in 
later  times,  to  recline  at  their  meals ;  though  this 
practice  could  not  have  been  of  great  antiquity  in 
Greece,  since  Homer  never  describes  persons  as 
reclining,  but  always  as  sitting  at  their  meals.  Isi- 
dore of  Seville31  also  attributes  the  same  practice  to 
the  ancient  Romans.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  early 
Roman  emperors,  children  in  families  of  the  highest 
rank  used  to  sit  together  at  an  inferior  table,  while 

1.  (Mart.,  xii.,  29.)— 2.  (Petron.,  c.  21.)  —  3.  (Mart.,  iii.,  30.) 
—4.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  1.,  iv.,  39.)— 5.  (Mart.,  iii.,  Ep.  8.)  —6.  (Hor., 
Sat,  1.,  iv.,86.)— 7.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  vi.,  107.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Cal., 
*».)—  9.  (Hor  ,  Sat.,  II.,  viii.,  11.)  —  10.  (Mart.,  iii.,  82.)— 11. 
(Juv.,  Sat.,  v.,  55.)— 12.  (Mart.,  vi.,  89.)  —  13.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  II., 
viii.,  86.)— 14  (Ep.  ad  Alt.,  «.,  7.)  —  15.  (Mart.,  IV.,  viii.,  6  ; 
XI.,  liii ,  3  -  Cic.  ad  Fam.,  ix.,  26.  —  Plin.,  Ep.,  iii.,  1.)  —  16. 

lat.,  i.  49,  50.)— 17.  (Hur.,  Sat.,  II.,  vii.,  33.— Ep.,  I.,v.,3.)— 
kB  (Seu.,  Ep.,  90.)— 19.  (Nero,  31.J-20.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  x.,  17.— 
B<*.  Ep.,  I.,  ...  91.)-  21.  (Oiig.,  xx.,  11.) 
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their  fathers  and  elders  reclined  on  couches  at  tw 
upper  part  of  the  room.1 

Roman  ladies  continued  the  practice  of  sitting  at 
table,  even  after  the  recumbent  position  had  become 
common  with  the  other  sex.*  It  appears  to  hava 
been  considered  more  decent,  and  more  agreeable 
to  the  severity  and  purity  of  ancient  manners,  fo> 
women  to  sit,  more  especially  if  many  persons  were 
present.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  cases  ol 
women  reclining,  where  there  was  conceived  to  oe 
nothing  bold  or  indelicate  in  their  posture.  In  some 
of  the  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  visit  of  Bacchus 
to  Icarus,  Erigone,  instead  of  sitting  on  the  couch, 
reclines  upon  it  in  the  bosom  of  her  father.  In  Ju- 
venal' a  bride  reclines  at  the  marriage-supper  on 
the  bosom  of  her  husband,  which  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  woodcut,  taken  from  Montfaucon.* 


It  seems  intended  to  represent  a  scene  of  perfeo* 
matrimonial  felicity.  The  husband  and  wife  recline 
on  a  sofa  of  rich  materials.  A  three-legged  table  is 
spread  with  viands  before  them.  Their  two  sons 
are  in  front  of  the  sofa,  one  of  them  sitting,  in  the 
manner  above  described,  on  a  low  stool,  and  play- 
ing with  the  dog.  Several  females  and  a  boy  are 
performing  a  piece  of  music  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  manned  pair. 

Before  lying  down,  the  shoes  or  sandals  were  ta- 
ken off,  and  this  was  commonly  done  by  the  attend- 
ants.' In  all  the  ancient  paintings  and  bas-reliefs 
illustrative  of  this  subject,  we  aee  the  guests  recli- 
ning with  naked  feet ;  and  in  those  which  contain 
the  favourite  subject  of  the  visit  of  Bacchus  to  Ica- 
rus, we  observe  a  faun  performing  for  Bacchus  this 
office.   The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  terra 


cotta  in  the  British  Museum,  representing  this  ess 
ject,  both  shows  the  naked  feet  of  Icarus,  who  haa 
partly  raised  himself  from  his  couch  to  welcome  his 

1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiii.,  16.- Suet.,  \uK.,  65- Claud.,  32.)— 9. 
(Varro,  ap.  hid.,  Oriff.,  xx.,  11.— Val.  Mtx.,  ii.,  1,  3.)— 3.  (Sot., 
ii.,  120.)— 4.  (Ant.  Expl.  Suppl.,  iii..  66.1—5.  (Terent.  Heaiy 
I.,  i.,  72.) 
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guest  ar.d  also  that  Bacchus  has  one  ol  his  feet  al- 
ready naked,  while  the  faun  is  in  the  act  of  remo- 
ving the  shoe  from  the  other. 

For  an  account  of  Greek  meals,  see  the  article 
Deipnon. 

CCENA'CULUM.    (Vid.  Ccena.) 

CCENATIO.    {Vid.  Ccena.) 

COGNATI.  The  following  passage  of  Ulpian1 
will  serve  as  the  best  introduction  to  the  meaning 
of  this  term,  while  it  shows  on  what  occasions  ques- 
Hons  involving  cognatio  and  agnatio  arose : 

"The  hereditates  of  intestate  ingenui  belong  in 
the  first  place  to  their  sui  heredes,  that  is,  children 
who  are  in  the  power  of  the  parent,  and  those  who 
are  in  the  place  of  children  (as  grandchildren,  for 
instance) ,  if  there  are  no  sui  heredes,  it  belongs  to 
the  consanguinei,  that  is,  brothers  and  sisters  by 
the  same  father  (it  was  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be  by  the  same  mother) ;  if  there  are  no 
consanguinei,  it  belongs  to  the  remaining  and  near- 
est agnati,  that  is,  to  the  cognati  of  the  male  sex, 
who  trace  their  descent  through  males,  and  are  of 
the  same  familia.  And  this  is  provided  by  the  fol- 
lowing law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  :  '  Si  intestato  mo- 
ritur  cui  situs  heres  nec  escit,  agnatus  proximus  fa- 
miliam  habeto.'  " 

The  foundation  of  cognatio  is  a  legal  marriage. 
The  term  cognatus  (with  some  exceptions)  compre- 
hends agnatus :  an  agnatus  may  be  a  cognatus,  but 
a  cognatus  is  only  an  agnatus  when  his  relationship 
by  blood  is  traced  through  males. 

The  following  will  give  a  correct  notion  of  agna- 
tus and  cognatus.  Familia  means  all  those  free  per- 
sons who  are  in  the  power  of  the  same  paterfamilias, 
or  head  of  a  familia  ;  and  in  this  sense  familia  sig- 
nifies all  the  agnati,  or  all  those  who  are  united  in 
one  body  by  the  common  bond  of  the  patria  potestas. 
The  cognatio,  as  already  said,  was  the  relationship 
of  blood  which  existed  between  those  who  were 
sprung  from  a  common  pair,  and  it  therefore  (with 
some  exceptions)  contained  the  agnatio.  But  legiti- 
mate grandchildren  of  sons  who  were  not  emanci- 
pated were  also  in  the  patria  potestas,  consequently 
formed  part  of  the  familia,  and  were  agnati.  Adopt- 
ed children  were  also  in  the  father's  power,  and,  con- 
sequently, were  agnati,  though  they  were  not  cog- 
nati. ITie  paterfamilias  maintained  his  power  over 
his  familia  so  long  as  he  lived,  except  over  those 
who  were  emancipated,  or  passed  into  another  fa- 
milia, or  in  any  way  sustained  a  deminutio  capitis. 
On  his  death,  the  common  bond  of  the  patria  potes- 
tas was  dissolved,  and  his  sons  became  respectively 
heads  of  families ;  that  is,  of  persons  who  were  in 
their  power,  or,  with  respect  to  one  another,  were 
agnati.  But  all  these  persons  continued  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  familia  ;  that  is,  they  were  still  ag- 
nati, and,  consequently,  the  agnatio  subsisted  among 
persons  so  long  as  they  could  trace  back  their  de- 
scent through  males  to  one  common  paterfamilias. 

Agnati,  then,  aie  those  "  who  would  be  in  the  pa- 
tria potestas,  or  in  jus,  as  a  wife  in  manus  mn,  or  in 
the  mantis  of  a  son  who  is  in  the  father's  power,  if 
the  paterfamilias  were  alive;  and  this  is  true  wheth- 
er such  persons  ever  were  actually  so  or  not."* 

We  must  suppose,  then,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear 
notion  of  agnatio,  that  if  the  person  from  whom  the 
agnati  claim  a  common  descent  were  alive,  and 
they  were  all  in  his  power,  or  in  his  manus,  or  in 
the  manus  of  those  who  are  in  his  power,  they 
wou'.d  all  be  agnati.  In  order,  then,  that  agnatio 
maj  subsist  between  persons,  the  person  from  whom 
the  descent  is  claimed  must  have  lost  his  patria  po- 
testas by  death  only,  and  not  by  any  capitis  demi- 
nutio, and,  consequently,  not  by  any  of  his  children 
passing  into  any  other  patria  potestas,  or  into  the 

1   'Frag.,  lit.  30,  «  I .)-  t.  (Hugo,  Lehrbuch.  Ac.) 


manus  viri,  which  would,  in  effect,  be  passing  ju* 
another  agnatio  ;  for  a  person  could  not  at  the  sam« 
time  be  an  agnatus  of  two  altogether  different  fam- 
ilies. Accordingly,  adoption  destroyed  agnatio,  and 
the  emancipation  of  a  son  by  his  father  took  away 
all  his  rights  of  agnatio,  and  his  former  agnati  lost 
all  their  rights  against  him. 

"  The  patricians,  as  gentiles,  gained  what  othen 
lost  as  agnati,  and  they  kept  as  gentiles  what  they 
themselves  lost  as  agnati;  and  this  strict  doctrine 
of  the  complete  loss  of  the  agnatio  appears,  there- 
fore, to  have  originated  with  them."1 

Persons  of  the  same  blood  by  both  parents  wen 
sometimes  called  germani ;  and  consanguinei  were 
those  who  had  a  common  father  only,  and  uterini 
those  who  had  a  common  mother  only. 
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This  tal  e  shows  all  the  degTees  of  cognatio  in 
the  Roman  law,  and,  of  course,  also  the  degrees  of 
agnatio.  The  degree  of  relationship  of  any  given 
person  in  this  stemma,  to  the  person  with  respect 
to  whom  the  relationship  is  inquired  after  (is  eave, 
&c),  is  indicated  by  the  figures  attached  to  the  sev- 
eral words.  The  Roman  numerals  denote  the  de- 
gree of  cognatio  in  the  canon  law,  and  the  Arabic 
oumerals  the  degrees  in  the  Roman  or  civil  law. 
The  latter  mode  of  reckoning  is  adopted  in  England, 
in  ascertaining  the  persons  who  are  entitled  as  next 
of  kin  to  the  personal  estate  of  an  intestate.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  in  the  canon  law,  the  number 
which  expresses  the  collateral  degree  is  always  the 
greater  of  the  two  numbers  (when  they  are  differ- 
ent) which  express  the  distance  of  the  two  parties 
from  the  common  ancestor;  but  in  the  civil  law, 
t>e  degree  of  relationship  is  ascertained  by  count- 
ing from  either  of  the  two  persons  to  the  other 
through  the  common  ancestor.  All  those  words  on 
which  the  same  Roman  or  the  same  Arabic  numer- 
als occur,  represent  persons  who  are  in  the  same 
degree  of  cognatio,  according  to  these  respective 
laws,  to  the  person  is  eave,  &cl 

CO'GNITOR.    ( Vid.  Actio.) 

COGNO'MEN.    ( Vid.  Nomen.) 

COHORS.    (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

*COIX  (fcoif),  a  species  of  Egyptian  Palm-tree, 
of  the  leaves  of  which  matting  and  baskets  were 
made.  Stackhouse  sets  it  down  for  the  Coix  lach- 
ryma  Join.  Bauhin  mentions  that  some  had  taken 
it  for  a  species  of  Lithospermum.  The  term  kvk<ic 
in  Theophrastus,  out  of  which  some  would  make 
the  Cycas  revoluta,  or  Japanese  Sago-palm,  is  mere- 
ly thr  accusative  plural  for  koikcic,  from  /c<5tf,  just 
as  some  read  cycas  for  cdicas  in  Pliny.3 

♦COL'OHICUM  (koXxikov),  the  Meadow  Saffron, 
or  Colchicum  Autumnale.  Pliny'  merely  mentions 
it  as  a  poisunous  plant,  but  Alexander  of  Tralles,  a 
physician  of  the  sixth  century,  prescribes  it  in  cases 
of  gout,  in  which,  as  also  in  the  rheumatism  and 
neuralgic  affections,  it  is  still  found  a  valuable  med- 
icine at  the  present  day.  The  celebrated  specific 
for  gout,  known  by  the  name  of  Eau  Medicinale 
VHyssop,  is  said  to  be  the  vinous  infusion  of  Col- 
Aicum.  Indeed,  the  vinous  infusion  of  this  plant 
nas  been  recommended  in  cases  of  gout  by  Sir 
Everard  Home.  It  very  rarely  fails  in  such  com- 
plaints to  break  up  Jie  paroxysm,  sometimes  acting 
on  the  bowels,  at  other  times  on  the  kidneys  and 
skin,  and  often  without  any  apparent  accompanying 
affect.  It  is  but  right  to  state,  however,  that  the 
most  judicious  writers  en  gout  consider  it  a  danger- 
ous medicine  ultimately.*  (Vid.  Ephemeron  and 
Hermodactylus.) 

COLLA'TIO  BONO'RUM.  ( Vid.  Bonokum  Col- 

I.ATIO.) 

COLLE'GIUM.  The  persons  who  formed  a  col- 
legium were  called  collegaj  or  sodales.  The  word 
collegium  properly  expressed  the  notion  of  several 
persons  being  united  in  any  office  or  for  any  com- 
mon purpose  ;'  it  afterward  came  to  signify  a  body 
of  persons,  and  the  union  which  bound  them  togeth- 
er.   The  collegium  was  the  haipia  of  the  Greeks. 

The  legal  notion  of  a  collegium  was  as  follows  : 
A  collegium  or  corpus,  as  it  was  also  called,  must 
consist  of  three  persons  at  least.6  Persons  who 
legally  formed  such  an  association  were  said  corpus 
habere,  which  is  equivalent  to  out  phrase  of  being 
incorporated  ;  and  in  latei  times  they  were  said  to 
be  corporati,  and  the  body  was  called  a  corporatio. 

1.  (Hugo,  Lelirbuch,  &c. — Marezoll,  Lehrbuch,  &c. — Dig.  38, 
tit.  10,  De  Gradibus,  &c— Ulp.,  Frag.,  ed.  Rocking.)— 2.  (Theo- 
phrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  16  ;  ii.,  8.— Plm.,  H.  N.,  xiii.,  4.— Billerbeck, 
Flora  Clawica,  p.  228.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  xxviii.,  9.)— 4.  (Macauley, 
Med.  Diet.,  p.  137.)— 5.  fLiv.,  x.,  13,  32.— Tacit  Ann.,  iii., 
51  >— 8.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  85.) 
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Those  vvi.o  farmed  the  public  revenues  mines  o. 
salt-works  (salince)  might  have  a  corpus.  The 
power  of  forming  such  a  collegium  or  societas  (foi 
this  term  also  was  used)  was  limited  by  various 
leges,  senatus  consulta,  and  imperial  constitutions.1 
Associations  of  individuals,  who  were  entitled  to 
have  a  corpus,  could  hold  property  in  common ; 
they  could  hold  it,  as  the  Roman  jurists  lemark, 
just  as  the  state  held  property  (res  communes). 
These  collegia  had  a  common  chest,  and  could  sue 
and  be  sued  by  their  syndicus  or  actor.  Such  a 
body,  which  was  sometimes  also  called  a  universi- 
tas,  was  a  legal  unity.  That  which  was  due  to  the 
body  was  not  due  to  the  individuals  of  it,  and  that 
which  the  body  owed  was  not  the  debt  of  the  indi- 
viduals. The  common  property  of  the  body  was 
liable  to  be  seized  and  sold  for  the  debts  of  the 
body.  The  collegium  or  universitas  was  governed 
by  its  own  regulations,  which  might  be  any  regula- 
tions that  the  body  agreed  upon,  provided  they  were 
not  contrary  to  law :  this  provision,  as  Gaius  con 
jectures,"  was  derived  from  a  law  of  Solon,  which 
he  quotes.  The  collegium  still  subsisted,  though  all 
the  original  members  were  changed :  it  had,  as  our 
law  expresses  it,  perpetual  succession.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  notion  of  a  collegium  is  precisely  that 
of  our  modern  incorporations,  the  origin  of  which  is 
clearly  traceable  to  these  Roman  institutions. 

A  lawfully  constituted  collegium  was  legitimum. 
Associations  of  individuals,  which  affected  to  act  as 
collegia,  but  were  forbidden  by  law,  were  called 
illicita. 

It  does  not  appear  how  collegia  were  formed,  ex- 
cept that  some  were  specially  established3  by  legal 
authority*  Other  collegia  were  probably  formed 
by  voluntary  associations  of  individuals,  under  ths 
provisions  of  some  general  legal  authority,  such  as 
those  of  the  publicani.  This  supposition  would  ac- 
count for  the  fact  of  a  great  number  of  collegia 
being  formed  in  the  course  of  time,  and  many  ol 
them  being  occasionally  suppressed  as  not  legitima 

Some  of  these  corporate  bodies  resembled  oui 
companies  or  guilds ;  such  were  the  fabrorum,  pis- 
torum,  &c,  collegia.  Others  were  of  a  religious 
character;  such  as  the  pontificum,  augurum,  fra- 
trum  arvalium  collegia.  Others  were  bodies  con- 
cerned about  government  and  administration  ;  as 
tribunorum  plebis,5  quaestorum,  decurionum  colle- 
gia. The  titles  of  numerous  other  collegia  may  be 
collected  from  the  Roman  writers  and  from  inscrip- 
tions. 

According  to  the  definition  of  a  collegium,  the 
consuls,  being  only  two  in  number,  were  not  a  colle- 
gium, though  each  was  called  collega  with  respect 
to  the  other,  and  their  union  in  office  was  called 
collegium.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans 
ever  called  the  individual  who,  for  the  time,  filled 
an  office  of  perpetual  continuance,  a  universitas  or 
collegium :  a  kind  of  contradiction  in  terms,  which 
it  has  been  reserved  for  modern  times  to  introduce, 
under  the  name  of  a  corporation  sole.  But  the  no- 
tion of  a  person  succeeding  to  all  the  property  and 
legal  rights  of  a  predecessor  wis  familiar  to  the 
Romans  in  the  case  of  a  heres,  who  was  said  to 
take  per  universitatem,  and  the  same  notion,  no 
doubt,  always  existed  with  respect  to  individrals 
who  held  any  office  in  perpetual  succession. 

According  to  Ulpian,  a  universitas,  though  re- 
duced to  a  single  member,  was  still  considered  a 
universitas  ;  for  the  individual  possessed  all  the 
rights  which  once  belonged  to  the  body,  and  the 
name  by  which  it  was  distinguished. 

When  a  new  member  was  taken  into  a  collegi- 


1  (Dig.  3,  tit.  4.)— 2.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  22.)— 3.  (Liv.,  v.,  50,  58. 
—4  (Liv.,  v.,  50,  52.— Suet ,  Jo!,  42  —  Octav.,  39.— Dig  S,  ti< 
4,  s.  1.)— 5.  (Liv.,  42,33.) 
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*m,  he  was  saia  co-optari,  and  the  old  members 
were  said  with  respect  to  him,  recipere  in  collegium. 
The  mode  of  filling  up  vacancies  would  vary  in  dif- 
ferent collegia.  The  statement  of  their  rules  be- 
longs to  the  several  heads  of  Augur,  &c  which 
are  treated  of  in  this  work. 

Civitates,  and  res  publics  (civil  communities),  and 
municipia  (in  the  later  sense  of  the  term)  were 
viewed,  in  a  manner,  as  corporations,  though  they 
were  not  so  called  :  they  could  have  property  in 
common,  and  in  some  respects  act  as  corporations; 
but  they  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  legally  con- 
sidered as  corporations,  because  they  consisted  of 
an  indeterminate  number  of  individuals 

According  to  Pliny,1  res  publics  and  municipia 
could  not  take  as  heres  ;  and  the  reason  given  is, 
that  they  were  a  corpus  incertum,  and  so  could  not 
cernere  hcreduuicm ;  that  is,  do  those  acts  which  a 
heres  must  do  in  order  to  show  that  he  consents  to 
be  a  heres.  Universitates,  generally,  are  also  con- 
sidered by  modern  writers  to  be  within  this  rule, 
though  they  are  clearly  not  within  the  reason  of  it ; 
for  a  collegium,  which  consisted  of  a  determined 
number  of  individuals,  was  no  more  a  corpus  incer- 
tum than  any  other  number  of  ascertained  individu- 
als, and  all  that  could  possibly  be  required  of  them 
would  be  the  consent  of  all.  Municipia  could,  how- 
ever, acquire  property  by  means  of  other  persons, 
whether  bond  or  free  and  they  could  take  fidei- 
commissa  under  the  senatus  consultum  Aproniaunm 
which  was  passed  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  ex- 
tended to  licita  collegia  in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius.' 
By  another  senatus  consultum,  the  liberti  of  munici- 
pia might  make  the  municipcs  their  heredes.  The 
gods  could  not  he  made  heredes,  except  such  deites 
as  possessed  this  capacity  by  special  senatus  con- 
cilia or  imperial  constitutions,  such  as  Jupiter  Tar- 
peius,  die*  By  a  constitution  of  Leo,1  civitates 
could  take  property  as  heredes.  In  the  time  of 
Paulus  (who  wrote  between  the  time  of  Garacalla 
and  Alexander  Severus),  civitates  could  take  lega- 
cies of  particular  kinds. 

Though  civitates  within  the  Roman  Empire  could 
not  receive  gilts  by  will,  yet  independent  states 
could  receive  gifts  in  that  way,  a  case6  which  fur- 
nishes no  objections  to  the  statement  above  made 
by  Pliny  and  Ulpian.  In  the  same  way,  the  Roman 
state  accepted  the  inheritance  of  Attalus,  king  of 
Pergamus,  a  gift  which  came  to  them  from  a  for- 
eigner. The  Roman  lawyers  considered  such  a 
gift  to  be  accepted  by  the  jus  gentium. 

•COLOCA'SIA  and  -IUM  (KoXoxaoia  and  -tov), 
the  edible  root  of  the  Egyptian  Bean  (kvo./j.oc  6  At- 
yvTTTtof).  It  grew,  according  to  Dioscorides,'  chiefly 
in  Egypt,  but  was  found  also  in  the  lakes  of  Asia. 
"  It  has  leaves,"  says  the  same  authority,  "as  large 
as  a  petasus  j  a  stalk  a  cubit  in  length,  a.id  of  the 
thickness  of  a  finger  ;  a  rosaceous  flower  twice  as 
large  as  a  poppy.  When  the  flower  goes  off,  it  bears 
husks  like  little  bags,  in  which  a  small  bean  appears 
beyond  the  lid,  in  the  form  of  a  bottle,  which  is 
called  cibonon  or  ttbotion  (mtupiov  f/  kiGutlov),  i.  «., 
a  little  coffer  or  ark,  because  the  bean  is  sown  on 
the  moist  earth,  and  so  sinks  into  the  water.  The 
root  is  thicker  than  a  reed  ;  it  is  eaten  both  raw 
and  boiled,  and  is  called  Colocasta.  The  bean  is  eat- 
en green,  and  when  it  is  dried  it  turns  black,  and  is 
larger  than  the  Greek  Bean."*  Theophrastus,  in 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  Egyptian  Bean, 
does  not  in  the  least  hint,  as  Martyn  remarks,  that 
any  part  of  the  plant  was  called  CoUicasta  ;  Pliny," 
however,  agrees  with  Dioscorides  in  making  them 


1.  (En  ,  ».,  7.— Ulp.,  Fmg.,  tit.  22,  ..  5.)— 2.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  2, 
i  I  t  22  )— 3.  (Dig.  34.  tit.  5,  ».  21.)— 4.  (Ulp.,  Pragin.,  tit. 22, 
■  ft.)— 3.  (Cod  6,  lit.  24,  i.  12.)— ft.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  it.,  43.)— 7. 
(u  12/).)— 8.  (II.  P..  it  ,  4.)— 9.  (II.  N.,  in.,  15.) 


the  same.  He  mentions  the  stalk  as  tr  e  part  tna< 
is  eaten  ;  says  the  Egyptians  used  the  leaves  to 
drink  out  of ;  and  adds,  that  in  his  time  it  was  plant 
ed  in  Italy.  "  Prosper  Alpinus,  in  his  work  Dt 
Plantis  /Egyptt,  assures  us  that  the  modern  -■Egyp 
tian  name  of  this  plant  is  Culcas,  which  the  Greek 
writers  might  easily  change  to  the  more  agreeable 
sound  of  Golocasia.  He  says  no  plant  is  better 
known,  or  is  in  more  use  among  them,  the  root  of 
it  being  eaten  as  commonly  as  turnips  among  us. 
The  Golocasia  began  to  be  planted  in  Italy  in  Vir- 
gil's time  ;  and  when  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  that 
poet  (in  which  mention  is  made  of  it)  was  written, 
it  was  a  rarity  newly  brought  from  .(Egypt,  and 
therefore  the  Mantuan  bard  speaks  of  its  growing 
commonly  in  Italy  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  gold- 
en age  which  was  now  expected  to  return."1  For 
farther  information  respecting  the  Golocasia,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Fee's  Flore  de  Virgile.  Ac- 
cording to  this  last-mentioned  writer,  the  ancients 
frequently  confounded  the  Nymphcea  Lotus  and  the 
Arum  Colocasia  under  the  common  name  of  Cnloca- 
stum. 

*COLOCYNTHE  (xoloKvvttr),  -da,  and-r^),  the 
Gourd.  •'  Even  in  the  days  of  Athenajus,'"  says 
Adams,  "  the  savans  complained  of  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  the  summer  fruits  from  one  another, 
owing  to  the  confusion  of  names  which  had  taken 
place  among  the  authors  who  had  treated  of  them 
Thus  Nicander  applied  the  term  atKva  to  what  was 
the  KoAoKwda  of  later  writers  ;  and  it  is  farther  de 
serving  of  remark,  that  Galen  applies  the  term  g'lk- 
vor  to  the  KoMKwda  of  Dioscorides,  i.  e.,  to  the  Cu- 
cumis  salmis,  or  common  Cucumber,  and,  conse- 
quently, his  (Galen's)  koXokvv8ti  was  the  Cucurbita, 
or  Gourd.  In  this  sense  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
terms  aUvoc  and  koIokviBti  are  generally  used  by 
the  writers  on  Dietetics,  namely,  the  former  is  the 
Cucumber,  and  the  iatter  the  Gourd  of  English  gar- 
deners.' Theophrastus  did  not  define  accurately 
the  character  of  his  KohiKvvdij,  and,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Athenaeus,  he  described  several  species  of  it. 
I  can  scarcely  believe,  however,  that  he  generalK 
applied  it  to  the  Cucumts  Colocynthis,  i.  e.,  the  Col- 
oquintida,  or  Bitter  Apple, -as  Stackhouse  repre- 
sents." 

•COLOCYNTHIS  (xoXoKwdic),  I.  The  Bitter 
Apple  (Coloquintida),  or  Cucumts  C  toeynthis.* — II. 
The  common  Cucumber,  or  Cucumts  sattvus* 

•COLIAS  (KoXiac),  the  name  of  a  small  Fish, 
mentioned  by  Pollux,  Aristotle,  Athenaeus,  and 
. Lilian.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  a  variety  of 
the  Mackerel,  or  Scomber  scomber.'' 

♦COLOIOS  (/coAot'oc).    (Vtd.  Graculus.) 

COLO'NI.    (Vid.  Pr^pium.) 

COLO'NIA.  This  word  contains  the  same  ele- 
ment as  the  verb  colere,  "  to  cultivate,"  and  as  the 
word  colonus,  which  probably  originally  signified  a 
"  tiller  of  the  earth."  The  English  word  colony, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  perhaps  expresses 
the  notion  contained  in  this  word  more  nearly  than 
is  generally  the  case  in  such  adopted  terms. 

A  kind  of  colonization  seems  to  have  existed 
among  the  oldest  Italian  nations,  who,  on  certain 
occasions,  sent  out  their  superfluous  male  popula- 
tion, with  arms  in  their  hands  (iepit  veorr/c),  to  seek 
for  a  new  home.'  But  these  were,  apparently,  mere 
bands  of  adventurers,  and  such  colonies  rather  re- 
sembled the  old  Greek  colonies  than  those  by  which 
Rome  extended  her  dominion  and  her  name. 

Colonies  were  established  by  the  Romans  as  far 
back  as  the  annals  or  traditions  of  the  city  extend, 

1.  (Virgil,  Eclog.,  it.,  20.— Martyn,  ad  loc.)— 2.  (ix.,  ■■.  14.)— 
3.  (Ad.iins,  Commentary  on  Paul  of  iEgina,  p.  103.)-  I  (Ad- 
am»,  Append.,  ■.  t.) — 5.  (Dioacor.,  it.,  17J. — Golrn,  I>  Simpl 
tii.)  —  ft.  (Ilip|«xv.,  Affect.) —  7.  (Adami,  Append.,  •  T.)  — I 
(Dionya.  Hal..  Aniiq.  [torn.,  i.,  10.) 
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and  the  practice  was  continued,  without  intermis- 
sion, during  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire. 
Sigonius1  enumerates  six  main  causes  or  reasons 
which,  from  time  to  time,  induced  the  Romans  to 
send  out  colonies ;  and  these  causes  are  connected 
with  many  memorable  events  in  Roman  history. 
Colonies  were  intended  to  keep  in  check  a  conquer- 
ed people,  and  also  to  repress  hostile  incursions,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  colony  of  Narnia,3  which  was 
founded  to  check  the  Umbri ;  and  Minturnae  and 
Sinuessa,3  Cremona  and  Placentia,*  which  were 
founded  for  similar  purposes.  Cicero6  calls  the 
old  Italian  colonies  the  "  propugnacula  imperii ;" 
and  in  another  passage9  he  calls  Narbo  Martius 
Narbonne),  which  was  in  the  provincia  Gallia, 
"Colonia  nostrorum  civium,  specula  populi  Romani 
et  propugnaculum."  Another  object  was  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  Rome  by  increasing  the  popu- 
lation.' Sometimes  the  immediate  object  of  a  col- 
ony was  to  carry  off  a  number  of  turbulent  and  dis- 
contented persons.  Colonies  were  also  established 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  veteran  soldiers,  a 
practice  which  was  begun  by  Sulla,  and  continued 
under  the  emperors  ■  these  coloniae  were  called  mil- 
itares. 

It  is  remarked  by  Strabo,9  when  speaking  of  the 
Roman  colonies  in  the  north  of  Italy,  that  the  an- 
cient names  of  the  places  were  retained,  and  that, 
though  the  people  in  Ins  time  were  all  Roman,  they 
were  called  by  the  names  of  the  previous  occupiers 
of  the  soil.  This  fact  is  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the  old  Roman  colonies,  which  were 
in  the  nature  of  garrisons  planted  in  conquered 
towns,  and  the  colonists  had  a  portion  of  the  con- 
quered territory  (usually  a  third  part)  assigned  to 
them.  The  inhabitants  retained  the  rest  of  their 
lands,  and  lived  together  with  the  new  settlers,  who 
alone  composed  the  proper  colony.9  The  conquer- 
ed people  must  at  first  have  been  quite  a  distinct 
class  from,  and  inferior  to,  the  colonists.  The  defi- 
nition of  a  colonia  by  Gellius10  will  appear,  from  what 
has  been  said,  to  be  sufficiently  exact :  "  Ex  civitate 
quasi  propagates — populi  Romani  quasi  effigies  parvce 
timulacraque." 

No  colonia  was  established  without  a  lex,  plebis- 
citum,  or  senatus  consultum  ;  a  fact  which  shows 
that  a  Roman  colony  was  never  a  mere  body  of  ad- 
venturers, but  had  a  regular  organization  by  the  pa- 
rent state,  a;  jording  to  an  ancient  definition  quo- 
ted by  Niebuhr,11  a  colony  is  a  body  of  citizens,  or 
socii,  sent  out  to  possess  a  commonwealth,  with  the 
approbation  of  their  own  slate,  or  by  a  public  act  of 
that  people  to  whom  they  belong ;  and  it  is  added, 
those  are  colonies  which  are  founded  by  public  act, 
not  by  any  secession.  Many  of  the  laws  which  re- 
late to  the  establishment  of  coloniae  were  leges  agra- 
rian, or  laws  for  the  division  and  assignment  of  pub- 
lic lands,  of  which  Sigonius  has  given  a  list  in  his 
work  already  referred  to. 

When  a  law  was  passed  for  founding  a  colony, 
persons  were  appointed  to  superintend  its  forma- 
tion (co.oniam  deducere).  These  persons  varied  in 
number,  but  three  was  a  common  number  (trium- 
viri ad  colonos  deducendos1*).  We  also  read  of  du- 
umviri, quinqueviri,  vigintiviri  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  law  fixed  the  quantity  of  land  that  was 
to  be  distributed,  and  how  much  was  to  be  assigned 
to  each  person.  No  Roman  could  be  sent  out  as  a 
colonist  without  his  free  consent,  and  when  the 
colony  "aa  not  an  inviting  one,  it  was  difficult  to 
fill  up  the  number  of  volunteers." 


1  (De  Antique  Jure  kalis,  p.  219,  Ac.)— S.  (Lit.,  x.,  10.) — 
8.  (m.,  SI.)— 4.  (xxxrii.,  46.)— 4.  (2  De  Leg.  Agr.,  c.  27.)— «. 
(Pro  Font.,  c.  1.)— 7.  (Lit.,  xxvii.,  9.)— 8.  (p.  216,  ed.  Casaub.) 
-9.  (Dionya.,  Antiq.  Roman.,  ii.,  53.)— 10.  (ivi.,  13.)— 11.  (Serr. 
id  JEa~,  i.,  12.)— 12.  (Lit.,  xxxTii.,  46.)— 13.  (Lit..  x.,21.) 
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Roman  citizens  who  were  willing  to  go  out  aa 
membeis  of  a  colony  gave  in  their  names  at  Rome. 
Cicero1  says  that  Roman  citizens  who  chose  to 
become  members  of  a  Latin  colony  must  go  volun 
tarily  (aur.tores  facti),  for  this  was  a  capitis  deminu- 
tio  ,  and  in  another  passage3  he  alleges  the  fact  of 
Roman  citizens  going  out  in  Latin  colonies  as  a 
proof  that  loss  of  civitas  must  be  a  voluntary  act. 
It  is  true  that  a  member  of  a  Roman  colony  v»  ould 
sustain  no  capitis  deminutio,  but  in  this  case,  also, 
there  seems  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  ever 
joined  such  a  colony  without  his  consent. 

The  colonia  proceeded  to  its  place  of  destination 
in  the  form  of  an  army  (sub  vexillo),  which  is  indi- 
cated on  the  coins  of  some  coloniae.  An  urbs,  if 
one  did  not  already  exist,  was  a  necessary  part  of 
a  new  colony,  and  its  limits  were  marked  out  by  a 
plough,  which  is  also  indicated  on  ancient  coins. 
The  colonia  had  also  a  territory,  which,  whether 
marked  out  by  the  plough  or  not,'  was  at  least 
marked  out  by  metes  and  bounds.  Thus  the  urbs 
and  territory  of  the  colonia  respectively  corre- 
sponded to  the  urbs  Roma  and  its  territory.  Reli- 
gious ceremonies  always  accompanied  the  founda- 
tion of  th»»  colony,  and  the  anniversary  was  after 
ward  observed.  It  is  stated  that  a  colony  could 
not  be  sent  out  to  the  same  place  to  which  a  colony 
had  already  been  sent  in  due  form  (auspicato  deduc- 
ta).  This  merely  means  that,  so  long  as  the  colony 
maintained  its  existep'"?,  there  could  be  no  new 
colony  in  the  same  place;  a  doctrine  that  would 
hardly  need  proof,  for  a  new  colony  implied  a  new 
assignment  of  lands ;  but  new  settlers  (novi  adscrip- 
ti)  might  be  sent  to  occupy  colonial  lands  not  al- 
ready assigned.*  Indeed,  it  was  not  unusual  for  a 
colony  to  receive  additions  ;s  and  a  colony  might 
be  re-established,  if  it  seemed  necessary  from  any 
cause ;  and  under  the  emperors  such  re-establish- 
ment might  be  entirely  arbitrary,  and  done  to  gratify 
personal  vanity,  or  from  any  other  motive.9 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  conduct  the  col- 
ony had  apparently  a  profitable  office,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  settlement  gave  employment 
to  numerous  functionaries,  among  whom  Cicero 
enumerates  apparitores,  scribue,  librarii,  praecones, 
architecti.  The  foundation  of  a  colony  might  then, 
in  many  cases,  not  only  be  a  mere  party  measure, 
carried  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  popularity,  but  it 
would  give  those  in  power  an  opportunity  of  provi 
ding  places  for  many  of  their  friends. 

A  colonia  was  a  part  of  the  Roman  state,  and  it 
had  a  respublica ;  but  its  relation  to  the  parent  state 
might  vary.  In  Livy7  the  question  was,  whethei 
Aquileia  should  be  a  colonia  civium  Romanorum  oi 
a  Latina  colonia  ;  a  question  that  had  no  reference 
to  the  persons  who  should  form  the  colony,  but  to 
their  political  rights  with  respect  to  Rome  as  mem- 
bers of  tue  colony.  The  members  of  a  Roman  col- 
ony (colonia  civium  Romanorum)  must,  as  the  term 
itself  implies,  have  always  had  the  same  rights, 
which,  as  citizens,  they  would  have  had  at  Rome 
They  were,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  in  the  old  Romap 
colonies,  "  the  populus ;  the  old  inhabitants,  the 
commonalty."  These  two  bodies  may,  in  course 
of  time,  have  frequently  formed  one ;  but  there 
could  be  no  political  union  between  them  till  the  old 
inhabitants  obtained  the  commercium  and  connubi- 
um,  in  other  words,  the  civitas ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  among  the  various  causes  which  weakened 
the  old  colonies,  and  rendered  new  supplies  of  col- 
onists necessary,  we  should  enumerate  the  want  of 
Roman  women;  for  the  children  of  a  Roman  were 


1.  (Pro  Dom.,  c.  30.)— 2.  (Pro  Casein.,  33.)— 3.  (Cic,  PhiL, 
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•ot  Roman  citizens  unless  his  wife  was  a  Roman, 
or  unless  she  belonged  to  a  people  with  which  there 
was  connubium. 

It  is  important  to  form  a  precise  notion  of  the  re- 
lation of  an  ancient  Roman  colonia  to  Rome.  That 
the  colonists,  as  already  observed,  had  all  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizens,  is  a  fact  capable  of  perfect  dem- 
onstration ;  though  most  writers,  following  Sigoni- 
ns,  have  supposed  that  Roman  citizens,  by  becoming 
members  of  a  Roman  colony,  lost  the  suffragium 
tnd  honores,  and  did  not  obtain  them  till  after  the 
passing  of  the  Julian  law.  Such  an  opinion  is  in- 
consistent with  the  notion  of  Roman  citizenship, 
which  was  a  personal,  not  a  local  right ;  and  it  is 
also  inconsistent  with  the  very  principle  of  Roman 
polity  apparent  in  the  establishment  of  Roman  col- 
onies. Farther,  the.  loss  of  the  suffragium  and 
honores  would  have  been  a  species  of  capitis  demi- 
nutio ;  and  it  is  clear,  from  what  Cicero  says  of  the 
consequences  of  a  Roman  voluntarily  joining  a  Latin 
colony,  tbtf  no  such  consequences  resulted  from 
becoming  ;i  member  of  a  Roman  colony.  If  a  Ro- 
man ever  became  a  member  of  a  Roman  colony 
without  his  consent,  it  must  have  been  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  state,  when  the  colonies  still  retained 
their  garrison  character,  and  to  join  a  colony  was  a 
kind  of  military  service ;  but  such  a  duty  to  protect 
the  state,  inetead  of  implying  any  loss  of  privilege, 
justifies  quite  a  different  conclusion. 

It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  state  what  was 
the  condition  of  those  conquered  people  among 
whom  the  Romans  sent  their  colonists.  They 
were  not  Roman  citizens,  nor  yet  were  they  socii ; 
still  they  were,  in  a  sense,  a  part  of  the  Roman 
state,  a-id  in  a  sense  they  were  cives,  though  cer- 
tainly they  had  not  the  suffragium,  and,  perhaps, 
originally  not  the  connubium.  It  is  probable  that 
they  had  the  commercium,  but  even  this  is  not  cer- 
tain. They  might  be  a  part  of  the  Roman  civitas 
without  being  cives,  and  the  difficulty  of  ascertain- 
ing their  precise  condition  is  increased  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  word  civitas  being  used  loosely 
by  the  Ro.nan  writers.  If  they  were  cives  in  a 
sense,  this  word  imported  no  privilege ;  for  it  is 
certain  that,  by  being  incorporated  in  the  Roman 
state  as  a  conquered  people,  they  lost  all  power  of 
administering  their  own  affairs,  and  obtained  no 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  Roman  state  ; 
they  had  not  the  honourable  rank  of  socii,  and  they 
were  subject  to  military  service  and  taxation.  They 
lost  all  jurisdictio,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
brought  entirely  within  the  rules  and  procedure  of 
the  Roman  law,  so  far  as  that  was  practicable. 
Even  the  commercium  and  connubium  with  the 
people  of  their  own  stock  were  sometimes  taken 
from  them,"  and  thus  they  were  disunited  from  their 
own  nation,  and  made  a  part  of  the  Roman  state. 
So  far,  then,  was  the  civitas  (without  the  suffragi- 
um) from  being  always  a  desirable  condition,  as 
some  writers  haTe  supposed,  that  it  was,  in  fact, 
the  badge  of  servitude  ;  and  some  states  even  pre- 
ferred their  former  relation  to  Rome  to  being  in- 
corporated with  it  as  complete  citizens.  It  appears 
that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  a  prsefectus  juri  dicun- 
do  was  sent  from  Rome  to  administer  justice  among 
the  conquered  people,  and  between  them  and  the 
coloni.  It  appears,  also,  to  be  clearly  proved,  by 
numerous  instances,  that  the  condition  of  the  con- 
quered people  among  whom  a  colony  was  sent  was 
not  originally  always  the  same  ;  something  depend- 
ed on  t/ie  resistance  of  the  people,  and  the  temper 
of  the  Romans  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  or  sur- 
render. Thus  the  conquered  Italian  towns  might 
originally  have  the  civitas  in  different  degrees,  until 
they  finally  obtained  the  complete  civitas  by  receiv- 
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ing  the  suffragium ,  some  of  them  obtained  it  before 
the  social  war,  and  others  by  the  Julian  law. 

The  nature  of  a  Latin  colony  will  appear  suffi- 
ciently from  what  is  said  here,  and  in  the  articlfl 
Civitas. 

Besides  these  colonia?  there  were  colonia?  Italici 
juris,  as  some  writers  term  them ;  but  which,  in 
fact,  were  not  colonies.  Sigonius,  and  most  sub- 
sequent writers,  have  considered  the  jus  Italicum 
as  a  personal  right,  like  the  civitas  and  Latinitas; 
but  Savigny  has  shown  it  to  be  quite  a  different 
thing.  The  jus  Italicum  was  granted  to  favoured 
provincial  cities  ;  it  was  a  grant  to  the  community, 
not  to  the  individuals  composing  it.  This  right 
consisted  in  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  soil  (com- 
mercium), and  its  appurtenant  capacity  of  maneipa- 
tio,  usucapion,  and  nndieatio,  together  with  freedom 
from  taxes ;  and  also  in  a  municipal  constitution, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Italian  towns,  with  duum- 
viri, quinquennales,  sediles,  and  a  jurisdictio.  Many 
provincial  towns,  which  possessed  the  jus  Italicum, 
have  on  their  coins  the  figure  of  a  standing  Silenus, 
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with  the  hand  raised,  which  was  the  peculiur  sym- 
bol of  municipal  liberty.  Pliny1  has  mentioned 
several  towns  that  had  the  jus  Italicum  ;  and  Lug- 
dunum,  Vienna  (in  Dauphine),  and  colonia  Agrippi- 
nensis  had  this  privilege.  It  follows,  from  the  nature 
of  this  privilege,  that  towns  which  had  the  Latinilas 
or  the  civitas,  which  was  a  personal  privilege, 
might  not  have  the  jus  Italicum ;  but  the  towns 
which  had  the  jus  Italicum  could  hardly  be  any 
other  than  those  which  had  the  civitas  or  Latinitas, 
and  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  was  ever  given  to  a 
town  of  Peregrini. 

The  colonial  system  of  Rome,  which  originated 
in  the  earliest  ages,  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
strengthen  and  extend  her  power :  "  By  the  colo- 
nies the  empire  was  consolidated,  the  decay  of 
population  checked,  the  unity  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  language  diffused."'  The  countries  which  the 
Romans  conquered  within  the  limits  of  Italy  were 
inhabited  by  nations  that  cultivated  the  soil  and  had 
cities.  To  destroy  such  a  population  was  not  pos- 
sible nor  politic ;  but  it  was  a  wise  policy  to  take 
part  of  their  lands,  and  to  plant  bodies  of  Roman 
citizens,  and  also  Latinse  colonise,  among  the  con- 
quered people  The  power  of  Rome  over  her  col- 
onies was  derived,  as  Niebuhr  has  well  remarked, 
"  from  the  supremacy  of  the  parent  state,  to  which 
the  colonies  of  Rome,  like  sons  in  a  Roman  family, 
even  after  they  had  grown  to  maturity,  continued 
unalterably  subject."  In  fact,  the  notion  of  the 
patria  potestas  will  be  found  to  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  institutions  of  Rome. 

The  difficulty  which  the  Republic  had  in  main- 
taining her  colonies,  especially  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
appears  from  numerous  passages;  and  the  difficulty 
was  not  always  to  protect  them  against  hostile  ag- 
gression, but  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  th* 
Roman  state.  The  reasons  of  this  difficulty  wil 
sufficiently  appear  from  what  has  been  said. 
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The  principles  of  the  system  of  colonization  we.c 
fully  established  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome  ;  but  the 
colonies  had  a  more  purely  military  character,  that 
is,  were  composed  of  soldiers,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Republic  and  under  the  earlier  emperors,  at 
which  time,  also,  colonies  began  to  be  established 
beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  as  in  the  case  of  Nar- 
bonne,  already  mentioned,  and  in  the  case  of  Ne- 
mausus  (Mimes),  which  was  made  a  colony  by 
Augustus,  an  event  which  is  commemorated  by 
nedals,1  and  an  extant  inscription  at  Nimes.  In 
addition  to  the  evidence  from  written  books  of  the 
numerous  colonies  established  by  the  Romans  in 
Italy,  and  subsequently  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
<ve  have  the  testimony  of  medals  and  inscriptions, 


in  which  COL.,  the  abbreviation  of  colonia,  indi- 
cates this  fact.  The  prodigious  activity  of  Rome 
in  settling  colonies  in  Italy  is  apparent  from  the  list 
given  by  Frontinus,'  most  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  old  towns,  which  were  either  walled  when 
the  colony  was  founded,  or  strengthened  by  new 
defences. 

Colonies  were  sometimes  established  under  the 
Empire  with  circumstances  of  great  oppression,  and 
the  lands  were  assigned  to  the  veterans  without 
strict  regard  to  existing  rights. 

Under  the  emperors,  all  legislative  authority  being 
then  virtually  in  them,  the  foundation  of  a  colony 
was  an  act  of  imperial  grace,  and  often  merely  a 
title  of  honour  conferred  on  some  favoured  spot. 
Thus  M.  Aurelius  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonia  the 
tfmall  town  (vicus)  of  Halale,  at  the  foot  of  Taurus, 
where  his  wife  Faustina  died.'  The  old  military 
colonies  were  composed  of  whole  legions,  with  their 
tribunes  and  centurions,  who,  being  united  by  mu- 
tual affection,  composed  a  political  body  (respublica) ; 
and  it  was  a  complaint  in  the  time  of  Nero,  that 
soldiers,  who  were  strangers  to  one  another,  with- 
out any  head,  without  any  bond  of  union,  were 
suddenly  brought  together  on  one  spot,  "  numerus 
magis  quam  colonia."*  And  on  the  occasion  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia,  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Tiberius,  it  was  one  ground  of  complaint, 
that  the  soldiers,  after  serving  thirty  or  forty  years, 
were  separated,  and  dispersed  in  remote  parts ; 
where  they  received,  under  the  name  of  a  grant  of 
lands  {per  nomen  agrorum),  swampy  tracts  and  bar- 
ren mountains.* 

It  remains  briefly  to  state  what  was  the  internal 
constitution  of  a  colonia. 

In  the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  the  Roman 
state  consisted  of  two  distinct  organized  parts, 
Italy  and  the  Provinces.  "  Italy  consisted  of  a 
great  number  of  republics  (in  the  Roman  sense  of 
the  term),  whose  citizens,  after  the  Italian  war,  be- 
came members  of  the  sovereign  people.  The  com- 
munities of  these  citizens  were  subjects  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  yet  the  internal  administration  of  the 
communities  belonged  to  themselves.  This  free 
municipal  constitution  was  the  furdamental  char- 
acteristic of  Italy  ;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply 
to  both  principal  classes  of  such  constitutions,  mu- 
nicipia  and  coloniae.    That  distinction  which  made 
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a  lace  mto  a  praefectura  is  mentioned  atte/wara, 
and  fora,  conciliabula,  castella,  are  merely  smaller 
communities,  with  an  incomplete  organization."1 
As  in  Rome,  so  in  the  colonies,  the  popular  assem- 
bly had  originally  the  sovereign  power ;  they  chose 
the  magistrates,  and  could  even  make  laws.'  When 
the  popular  assemblies  became  a  mere  form  in 
Rome,  and  the  elections  were  transferred  by  Tiberi- 
us to  the  senate,  the  same  thing  happened  in  the 
colonies,  whose  senates  then  possessed  whatever 
power  had  once  belonged  to  the  community. 

The  common  name  of  this  senate  was  ordo  de- 
curion'un;  in  later  times,  simply  ordo  and  curia; 
the  members  of  it  were  decuriones  or  curiales 
Thus,  in  the  later  ages,  curia  is  opposed  to  senatus, 
the  former  being  the  senate  of  a  colony,  and  the 
latter  the  senate  of  Rome.  But  the  terms  senatus 
and  senator  were  also  applied  to  the  senate  and 
members  of  the  senate  of  a  colony,  both  by  histori- 
ans, in  inscriptions,  and  in  public  records ;  as,  foi 
instance,  in  the  Heracleotic  Tablet,  which  contain- 
ed a  Roman  lex.  After  the  decline  of  the  popular 
assemblies,  the  senate  had  the  whole  internal  ad- 
ministration of  a  city,  conjointly  with  the  magistra 
tus  ;  but  only  a  decurio  could  be  a  magistratus,  and 
the  choice  was  made  by  the  decuriones.  Augustus 
seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  this  practical 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  colonies  in  Italy. 
All  the  citizens  had  the  right  of  voting  at  Rome, 
but  such  a  privilege  would  be  useless  to  most  of  the 
citizens,  on  account  of  their  distance  from  Rome. 
Augustus3  devised  a  new  method  of  voting :  the  de- 
curiones sent  the  votes  in  writing,  and  under  seal, 
to  Rome  ;  but  the  decuriones  only  voted.  Though 
this  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  after  Tiberius 
had  transferred  the  elections  at  Rome  from  the  pop 
ular  assemblies  to  the  senate,  this  measure  of  Au 
gustus  would  clearly  prepare  the  way  for  the  pre 
eminence  of  the  decuriones,  and  the  decline  of  th>. 
popular  power. 

The  highest  magistratus  of  a  colonia  were  tb' 
duumviri*  or  quattuorviri,  so  called,  as  the  numbert 
might  vary,  whose  functions  may  be  compared  witl 
those  of  the  consulate  at  Rome  before  the  establish 
ment  of  the  praetorship.  The  name  duumviri  seem? 
to  have  been  the  most  common.  Their  principa1 
duties  were  the  administration  of  justice,  and,  ac 
cordingly,  we  find  on  inscriptions  "  Duumviri  J.  D.' 
{juri  dicundo),  "  Quattuorviri  J.  D."  They  were 
styled  magistratus  pre-eminently,  though  the  name 
magistratus  was  properly  and  originally  the  most 
general  name  for  all  persons  who  filled  similar  situ- 
ations. The  name  consul  also  occurs  in  inscrip- 
tions to  denote  this  chief  magistracy;  and  even 
dictator  and  praetor  occur  under  the  Empire  and  un- 
der the  Republic.  The  office  of  the  duumviri  lasted 
a  year.  Savigny  shows  that  under  the  Republic  the 
jurisdictio  of  the  duumviri  in  civil  matters  was  un 
limited,  and  that  it  was  only  under  the  Empire  that 
it  was  restricted  in  the  manner  which  appears  from 
the  extant  Roman  law. 

In  some  Italian  towns  there  was  a  praefectus  juri 
dicundo ;  he  was  in  the  place  of,  and  not  coexistent 
with,  duumviri.  The  duumviri  were,  as  ve  have 
seen,  originally  chosen  by  the  people ;  but  the  prae 
fectus  was  appointed  annually  in  Rome,*  and  sertf 
to  the  town  called  a  praefectura,  which  might  be  ej 
ther  a  municipium  or  a  colonia,  for  it  was  only  ir 
the  matter  of  the  praefectus  that  a  town  called  a 
praefectura  differed  from  other  Italian  towns.  Ar 
pinum  is  called  both  a  municipium  and  a  praefectu- 
ra ;6  and  Cicero,  a  native  of  this  place,  obtained  the 
highest  honours  that  Rome  could  confer. 
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The  censor,  curator,  or  quinquennalis,  all  which 
names  denote  the  same  functionary,  was  also  a  mu- 
nicipal magistrate,  and  corresponded  to  the  censor 
at  Rome,  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  to  the  quaes- 
tor also.  Censors  are  mentioned  in  Livy1  as  ma- 
gistrates of  the  twelve  Latin  colonies.  The  quin- 
quennales  were  sometimes  duumviri,  sometimes 
quattuorviri ;  but  they  are  always  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  duumviri  and  quattuorviri  J.  D.  ; 
and  their  functions  are  clearly  shown  by  Savigny  to 
have  been  those  of  censors.  They  held  their  office 
for  one  year,  and  during  the  four  intermediate  years 
the  functions  were  not  exercised.  The  office  of 
censor  or  quinquennalis  was  higher  in  rank  than 
that  of  the  duumviri  J.  D.,  and  it  could  only  be  fill- 
ed by  those  who  had  discharged  the  other  offices  of 
the  municipality. 

For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  organization 
of  these  municipalities,  and  of  their  fate  under  the 
Empire,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  admirable  chap- 
ter in  Savigny,1  from  which  the  above  brief  notice 
is  taken. 

The  terms  municipium  and  municipcs  require  ex- 
planation in  connexion  with  the  present  subject,  and 
the  explanation  of  them  will  render  the  nature  of  a 
praefectura  still  clearer.  One  kind  of  municipium 
was  a  body  of  persons  who  were  not3  Roman  citi- 
zens, but  possessed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens 
except  the  suffragium  and  the  honores  But  the 
communities  enumerated  as  examples  of  this  kind 
of  municipium  are  the  Fundani,  Formiani,  Cumani, 
Acerrani,  Lanuvini,  and  Tusculani,  which  were 
conquered  states,*  and  received  the  civitas  without 
the  suffragium ;  and  all  these  places  received  the 
complete  civitas  before  the  social  war,  or,  as  Festus 
expresses  it.  "Post  aliquot  annos  cives  Rornani  ef- 
fecti  sunt."  It  is  singular  that  another  ancient  def- 
inition of  this  class  of  municipia  says,  that  the  per- 
sons who  had  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  except 
the  honores,  were  cives;  and  among  such  commu- 
nities are  enumerated  the  Cumani,  Acerrani,  and 
Atellaui.  This  discrepancy  merely  shows  that  the 
later  Roman  writers  used  the  word  civis  in  a  very 
loose  sense,  which  we  cannot  be  surprised  at,  as 
they  wrote  at  a  time  when  these  distinctions  had 
ceased.  Another  kind  of  municipium  was,  when  a 
civitas  was  completely  incorporated  with  the  Roman 
state  ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Anagnini,'  Caerites,  and 
Aricini,  who  completely  lost  all  internal  administra- 
tion of  their  cities  ;  while  the  Tusculani  and  Lanu- 
vini retained  their  internal  constitution,  and  their 
magistrate  called  a  dictator.  A  third  class  of  mu- 
nicipia was  those  whose  inhabitants  possessed  the 
full  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  and  also  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  their  own  cities,  as  the  Ti- 
burtes,  Praenestini,  Pisani,  Urbinates,  Nolani,  Bo- 
nonienses,  Placentini,  Nepesini,  Sutrini,  and  Lu- 
crenses  (Lucenses  1).  The  first  five  of  these  were 
civitates  Bociorum,  and  the  second  five  coloniae  Lati- 
na? ;  they  all  became  municipia,  but  only  by  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Julia  I^.x.  B  C.  90. 

It  has  also  been  already  said  that  a  praefectura 
was  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  a  praefectus 
J.  D.  being  sent  there  Irom  Koine  Those  towns 
in  Italy  were  called  praefectune,  says  Festus,  "  In 
quibus  et  jus  dicebatur  et  nundin*  agebantur,  et 
erat  quaedam  earum  respublica,  neque  tamen  ma- 
gistratus suos  habebant;  in  quas  legibus  prajfecti 
mittebantur  quotannis,  qui  jus  dicerent."  Thus  a 
praefectura  had  a  respublica,  but  no  magistratu* 
He  then  makes  two  divisions  of  praefecturae.  To 
the  first  division  were  sent  four  prsefecti  chosen  ai 
Rome  (popuh  suffragio);  and  he  enumerates  ten 
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places  ii.  Campania  to  which  theae  quattuorviri 
were  sent,  and  among  them  Cumae  and  Acerra. 
which  were  municipia;  and  Wturnum,  l.iternum, 
and  Puteoli,  which  were  Roman  colonies  establish- 
ed after  the  second  Punic  war.  The  second  divis- 
ion of  praefecturae  comprised  those  places  to  which 
the  praetor  urbanus  sent  a  praefectus  every  year 
namely,  Fundi,  Formiae,  Caere,  Venafrum,  Allifse 
Privernum,  Anagnia,  Frusino,  Reate,  Saturnia,  Nur- 
sia,  Arpinum,  aliaque  complura  Only  one  of  them, 
Saturnia,  was  a  colony  of  Roman  citizens the 
rest  are  municipia.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  Zumpt, 
that  all  the  municipia  of  the  older  period,  that  is, 
up  to  the  time  when  the  complete  civitas  was  giv- 
en to  the  Latini  and  the  socii,  were  praefectur®, 
and  that  some  of  the  colonies  of  Roman  citizens 
were  also  praefecturae.  Now  as  the  praefectus  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  administering  justice 
(juri  dicundo),  and  was  annually  sent  from  Rome, 
it  appears  that  this  was  one  among  the  many  ad- 
mirable parts  of  the  Roman  polity  for  maintaining 
harmony  in  the  whole  political  system  by  a  uni 
formity  of  law  and  procedure.  The  name  praefee- 
tura  continued  after  the  year  B.C.  90  ;  but  it  seems 
that,  in  some  places  at  least,  this  functionary  ceas- 
ed to  be  sent  from  Rome,  and  various  praefecturae 
acquired  the  privilege  of  having  magistratus  of  then 
own  choosing,  as  in  the  case  of  Puteoli,  B.C  63.' 
The  first  class  or  kind  of  praefecti,  the  quattuorviri 
who  were  sent  into  Campania,  was  abolished  by 
Augustus,  in  conformity  with  the  general  tenour  ol 
his  policy,  B.C.  13.  After  the  passing  of  the  Julia 
Lex  de  Civitate,  the  cities  of  the  socii  which  receiv 
ed  the  Roman  civitas  still  retained  their  internal 
constitution ;  but,  with  respect  to  Rome,  were  all 
included  under  the  name  of  municipia  :  thus  Tibur 
and  Praeneste,  which  were  Latinae  civitates,  then 
became  Roman  municipia.  On  the  other  hand,  Bo- 
nun  ia  and  Luca,  which  were  originally  Latinae  co- 
loniae,  also  became  Roman  municipia  in  consequence 
of  receiving  the  Roman  civitas,  though  they  retain- 
ed their  old  colonial  constitution  and  the  name  of 
colonia.  Thus  Cicero'  could  with  propriety  call 
Placentia  a  municipium,  though  in  its  origin  it  was 
a  Latin  colonia ;  and  in  the  oration  Pro  Sext.*  he 
enumerates  municipia,  coloniae,  and  praefecturae  a* 
the  three  kinds  of  towns  or  communities  undei 
which  were  comprehended  all  the  towns  of  Italy. 
The  testimony  of  the  Heracleotic  tablet  is  to  the 
like  effect ;  for  it  speaks  of  municipia,  coloniae,  and 
praefecturae  as  the  three  kinds  of  places  which  had 
a  magistratus  of  some  kind,  to  which  enumeration 
it  adds  fora  and  conciliabula,  as  comprehending  all 
the  kinds  of  places  in  which  bodies  of  Roman  citi 
zens  dwelt. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  name  municipium,  which 
originally  had  the  meanings  already  given,  acquired 
a  narrower  import  after  B.C.  90,  and  in  this  nar- 
rower import  signified  the  civitates  sociorum  and 
colonia;  Latinae,  which  then  became  complete  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  state.  Thus  there  was  then  re 
ally  no  difference  between  these  municipia  and  the 
coloniae,  except  in  their  historical  origin,  and  in  their 
original  internal  constitution.  The  Roman  law  pre 
vailed  in  both. 

The  following  recapitulation  may  be  useful :  The 
old  Roman  colonies  (avium  Rumanorum)  were  pla- 
ced in  conquered  towns,  and  the  colonists  continu- 
ed to  be  Roman  citizens.  These  colonies  were  near 
Rome,  and  few  in  number.  Probably  some  of  the 
old  Latins  coloniae  were  established  by  the  Romans 
in  conjunction  with  other  Latin  states  (Antmm) 
After  the  conquest  of  I.atiuin,  Latina:  coloniae  wert 
established  by  the  Romans  in  various  parts  of  Italy 

1.  (Lit.,  xxxix.,  33.)— S.  (Cic,  Do  Lag.  Art.,  ii  ,  c  M.)  -1 
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Fheso  colonies  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
colonies  civium  Romanorum,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
sometimes  called  coloniae  populi  Romani,  though 
they  were  not  colonise  civium  Romanorum.1  Ro- 
man citizens  who  chose  to  join  such  colonies,  gave 
up  their  civic  rights  for  the  more  solid  advantage  of 
a  grant  of  land. 

When  Latin  colonies  began  to  be  established,  few 
Roman  colonies  were  founded  until  after  the  close 
of  the  second  Punic  war  (B.C.  201),  and  these  few 
were  chiefly  maritime  colonies  (Anxur,  &c. ).  These 
Latin  colonies  were  subject  to  and  part  of  the  Ro- 
man state ;  but  they  had  not  the  civitas  :  they  had 
no  political  bond  among  themselves ;  but  they  had 
the  administration  of  their  internal  affairs.  As  to 
the  origin  of  the  commercium,  Savigny's  conjecture 
has  been  already  stated.  (  Vid.  Civitas.)  The  col- 
onies of  the  Gracchi  were  Roman  colonies;  but 
their  object,  like  that  of  subsequent  Agrarian  laws, 
was  merely  to  provide  for  the  poorer  citizens:  the 
old  Roman  and  the  Latin  colonies  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  extension  and  conservation  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  Italy.  Alter  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia, 
which  gave  the  civitas  to  the  socii  and  the  Latin 
colonies,  the  object  of  establishing  Roman  and  Latin 
colonies  ceased  ;  and  military  colonies  were  thence- 
forward settled  in  Italy,  and,  under  the  emperors, 
in  the  provinces.  These  military  colonies  had  the 
civitas,  such  as  it  then  was  ;  but  their  internal  or- 
ganization might  be  various. 

It  would  require  more  space  than  is  consistent 
with  the  limits  of  this  work  to  attempt  to  present 
anything  like  a  complete  view  of  this  interesting 
subject.  The  following  references,  in  addition  to 
those  already  given,  will  direct  the  reader  to  abun- 
dant sources  of  information  :  Sigonius,  De  Jure  An- 
tiquo,  &c. ;  Niebuhr,  Roman  History  ;  Savigny,  Ue- 
ber  das  Jus  Ilalicum,  Zeitschr.,  vol.  v. ;  Tabula  He- 
racleenses.  Mazochi,  Neap.,  1754 ;  Savigny,  Der  Ko- 
mische  Volksschluss  der  Tafel  von  Heraclea;  and 
Rudorff,  Ueber  die  Lex  Mamdia.de  Coloniis,  Zeitsch., 
vol.  ix. ;  Rudorff  Das  Ackergesetz  von  Sp.  Thorius, 
and  Puchta,  Ueber  den  Inhalt  der  Lex  Rubria  de  Gal- 
'ia  Cisalpina,  Zeitschr.,  vol.  x. 

Since  this  article  was  written,  and  after  part  of 
it  was  printed,  the  author  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  reading  two  excellent  essays  :  De  Jure  et  Con- 
dicione  Colonit.rum  Populi  Romani  Quastio  historica, 
Madvigii  Opjscula,  Haunia,  1834;  and  Ueber  den 
Unterschied  den  Benennungen  Municipium,  Colonia, 
Prmfectura,  Zumpt,  Berlin,  1840.  With  the  help 
of  these  essays,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  some 
impoitant  additions.  But  the  subject  is  incapable  of 
a  full  exposition  within  narrow  limits,  as  the  his- 
torical order  is  to  a  certain  extent  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  present  a  connected  view  of  the  Roman  co- 
lonial system.  The  essay  of  Madvig  has  establish- 
ed beyond  all  dispute  several  most  important  ele- 
ments in  this  inquiry  ;  and,  by  correcting  the  errors 
of  several  distinguished  writers,  he  has  laid  the 
loundation  of  a  much  more  exact  knowledge  of  this 
part  of  the  Roman  polity. 

Gri ek  Colonies  The  usual  Greek  words  for  a 
colony  are  dmoiKta  and  nXiipovxta.  The  latter  word, 
which  signified  a  division  of  conquered  lands  among 
Athenian  citizens,  and  which  corresponds  in  some 
respects  to  the  Roman  colonia  and  our  notions  of  a 
modern  colony,  is  explained  in  the  article  Clk- 
■uchi. 

The  earlier  Greek  colonies,  called  inzotitlct,  were 
usually  composed  of  mere  bands  of  adventurers, 
who  left  their  native  country,  with  their  families 
and  property,  to  seek  a  new  home  for  themselves. 
Some  of  the  colonies,  which  arose  in  consequence 
of  foreign  invasion  or  civil  wars,  were  undertaken 
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without  any  formal  consent  fKm  the  rest  of  the 
community  ;  but  usually  a  colony  was  sent  out  with 
the  approbation  of  the  mother-country,  and  under 
the  management  of  a  leader  (o'wtvTTis)  appointed  by 
it.  But  whatever  may  have  l>een  the  origin  of  the 
colony,  it  was  always  considered,  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  independent  of  the  mother-country 
(called  by  the  Greeks  pyTponofac),  and  entirely 
emancipated  from  its  control.  At  the  same  time, 
though  a  colony  was  in  no  political  subjection  to  its 
parent  state,  it  was  united  to  it  by  the  ties  of  filial 
affection ;  and,  according  to  the  generally  received 
opinions  of  the  Greeks,  its  duties  to  the  parent  state 
corresponded  to  those  of  a  daughter  to  her  mother.1 
Hence,  in  all  matters  of  common  interest,  the  col- 
ony gave  precedence  to  the  mother  state ;  and  the 
founder  of  the  colony  (oIkiot^c),  who  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  representative  of  the  parent  state, 
was  usually  worshipped,  after  his  death,  as  a  hero.* 
Also,  when  the  colony  became  in  its  turn  a  parent, 
it  usually  sought  a  leader  for  the  colony  which  it 
intended  to  found  from  the  original  mother-coun 
try  ;3  and  the  same  feeling  of  respect  was  manifest 
ed  by  embassies  which  were  sent  to  honour  the 
principal  festivals  of  the  parent  state,*  and  also  by 
bestowing  places  of  honour  and  other  marks  of  re- 
spect upon  the  ambassadors  and  other  members  of 
the  parent  state,  when  they  visited  the  colony  at 
festivals  and  similar  occasions.*  The  colonists  also 
worshipped  in  their  new  settlement  the  same  dei- 
ties as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  honour  in  their 
native  country ;  the  sacred  fire,  which  was  con- 
stantly kept  burning  on  their  public  hearth,  was 
taken  from  the  Prytaneum  of  the  parent  city  ;  and, 
according  to  one  account,  the  priests  who  minis- 
tered to  the  gods  in  the  colony  were  brought  from 
the  parent  state.*  In  the  same  spirit,  it  was  con- 
sidered a  violation  of  sacred  ties  for  a  mother-coun- 
try and  a  colony  to  make  war  upon  one  another.7 

The  preceding  account  of  the  relations  between 
the  Greek  colonies  and  the  mother-country  is  sup- 
ported by  the  history  which  Thucydides  gives  us  of 
the  quarrel  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth.  Corcy- 
ra  was  a  colony  of  Corinth,  and  Epidamnus  a  colo- 
ny of  Corcyra ;  but  the  leader  (ot/ctcr^c)  of  Epi 
damnus  was  a  Corinthian,  who  was  invited  from 
the  metropolis  Corinth.  In  course  of  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  civil  dissensions  and  attacks  from  the 
neighbouring  barbarians,  the  Epidamnians  apply  for 
aid  to  Corcyra,  but  their  request  is  rejected.  They 
next  apply  to  the  Corinthians,  who  took  Epidamnus 
under  their  protection,  thinking,  says  Thucydides, 
that  the  colony  was  no  less  theirs  than  the  Corcy- 
raeans' :  and  also  induced  to  do  so  through  hatred 
of  the  Corcyraeans,  because  they  neglected  them 
though  they  were  colonists ;  for  they  did  not  give  to 
the  Corinthians  the  customary  honours  and  defer- 
ence in  the  public  solemnities  and  sacrifices  that 
the  other  colonies  were  wont  to  pay  to  the  mother- 
country.  The  Corcyraeans,  who  had  become  very 
powerful  by  sea,  took  offence  at  the  Corinthians  re- 
ceiving Epidamnus  under  their  protection,  and  the 
result  was  a  war  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth. 
The  Corcyraeans  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  ask 
assistance ;  and  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  they 
were  a  colony  of  Corinth,  they  said  "that  every 
colony,  as  long  as  it  is  treated  kindly,  respects  the 
mother-country ;  but  when  it  is  injured,  is  alienated 
from  it ;  for  colonists  are  not  sent  out  as  subjects, 
but  that  they  may  have  equal  rights  with  those  that 
remain  at  home  "*  

1.  (Dionys.  HaL,  Ant.  Rom.,  iii.,  7.— Polyb.,  xii..  10,  ♦  3 )— 
2.  (Herod.,  vi,  38.— Thucyd.,  v.,  11.— Diod.  Sic,  xj.,  66;  xx, 
102.)— 3.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  24.)— 4.  (Diod.  Sic,  xii.,  30.— Wont- 
ling,  ad  loc.)— 5.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  25.)— 6.  (Schol.  ad  Thucyd;,  i, 
2S.— Compare  Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  54.)— 7.  (Herod  ,  yiii.,  99  — Th« 
cyd.,  i.,  38.)— 8.  (Thucyd.,  i ,  34.) 
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it  is  true  that  ambitious  states,  such  as  Athens, 
sometimes  claimed  dominion  over  other  states  on 
the  ground  of  relationship ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
colonies  may  be  regarded  as  independent  states,  at- 
tached to  their  metropolis  by  ties  of  sympathy  and 
common  descent,  but  no  farther.  The  case  of  Po- 
tidaea,  to  which  the  Corinthians  sent  annually  the 
shief  magistrates  (dr/fiiovpyoi),  appears  to  have  been 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule.1 

COLO  RES.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a 
very  extensive  acquaintance  with  colours  as  pig- 
ments. Book  vii.  of  Vitruvius,  and  several  chap- 
ters of  books  xxxiiL,  xxxiv.,  and  xxxv.  of  Pliny's 
Natural  History,  contain  much  interesting  matter 
upon  their  nature  and  composition  ;  and  these 
works,  together  with  what  is  contained  in  book  v. 
of  Dioscorides.  and  some  remarks  in  Theophrastus,' 
constitute  the  whole  of  our  information  of  any  impor- 
tance upon  the  subject  of  ancient  pigments.  From 
these  sources,  through  the  experiments  and  obser- 
vations of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy*  on  some  remains  of 
ancient  colours  and  paintings  in  the  baths  of  Titus 
and  of  Livia,  and  in  other  ruins  of  antiquity,  we 
are  enabled  to  collect  a  tolerably  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  colouring  materials  employed  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  painters. 

The  painting  of  the  Greeks  is  very  generally 
considered  to  have  been  inferior  to  their  sculpture  ; 
this  partially  arises  from  very  imperfect  informa- 
tion, and  a  very  erroneous  notion  respecting  the 
resources  of  the  Greek  painters  in  colouring.  The 
error  originated  apparently  with  Pliny  himself,  who 
Bays,*  •'  Quaiuor  coloribus  solis  immortalia  ilia  opera 
fecce,  ex  aibis  Melino,  ex  mlaccis  Attico,  ex  rubns 
Sinopide  Pontica,  ex  nigris  atramenlo,  Apelles,  Echion, 
Melanthius,  Nicomachus,  clarissimi  pictores;"  and4 
"  Legenles  meminerint  omnia  ea  quaiuor  coloribus 
facia."  This  mistake,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  has  sup- 
posed, may  have  arisen  from  an  imperfect  recollec- 
tion of  a  passage  in  Cicero,'  which,  however,  di- 
rectly contradicts  the  statement  of  Pliny  :  "  Inpic- 
tura  Zeuxim  el  Polygnotum,  el  Timanthem,  el  eorum, 
qui  rum  sunt  usi  plusquam  quatluor  coloribus,  for- 
mat el  lineamenta  laudamus  :  at  in  Echione,  Nicoma- 
eho,  Protogene,  Apelle  jam  perfecla  sunt  omnia." 
Here  Cicero  extols  the  design  and  drawing  of  Polyg- 
notus,  Zeuxis,  and  Timanthes,  and  those  who  used 
but  four  colours;  and  observes  in  contradistinc- 
tion, that  in  Echion,  Nicomachus,  Protogenes,  and 
Apelles,  all  things  were  perfect.  But  the  remark  of 
Pliny,  that  Apelle3,  Echion,  Melanthius,  and  Nicom- 
achus used  but  four  colours,  including  both  black 
and  white  to  the  exclusion  of  all  blue  (unless  we 
understand  by  "  ex  nigris  atramento"  black  and  in- 
digo), is  evidently  an  error,  independently  of  its  con- 
tradiction to  Cicero  j  and  the  conclusion  drawn  by 
some  from  it  and  the  remark  of  Cicero,  that  the 
early  Greek  painters  were  acquainted  with  but  four 
pigments,  is  equally  without  foundation.  Pliny 
himself  speaks  of  two  other  colours,  besides  the 
four  in  question,  which  were  used  by  the  earliest 
painters ;  the  testa-trita1  and  einnahans  or  vermil- 
ion, winch  he  calls  also  minium."  He  mentions 
also*  the  Eretrian  earth  used  by  Nicomachus,  and 
the  dephantium,  or  ivory-black,  used  by  Apelles," 
thus  contradicting  himself  when  he  asserted  that 
Apelles  and  Nicomachus  used  but  four  colours. 
The  above  tradition,  and  the  simplex  color  of  Quin- 
tilian,11  are  our  only  authorities  for  defining  any 
limits  to  the  use  of  colours  by  the  early  Greeks  as 
applied  to  painting;  but  we  have  no  authority 
whatever  for  supposing  that  they  were  limited  in 

1.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  5fl.) — 2.  (Do  Lapidibua.)— 3.  (Phil.  Traoa.  of 
tha  Royal  Society,  1813.) — *.  (hit.,  32.)— 5.  (hit.,  30.)— 0. 
(Brntai,  o.  18.)— 7.  (xj.it.,  5.)— 8.  (xxxiii.,  30.)  —  9.  hut., 
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any  remarkable  way  in  their  acquaintance  witfc 
them.  That  the  painters  of  the  earliest  period 
had  not  such  abundant  re«c'irces  in  this  department 
of  art  as  those  of  the  later,  is  quite  consistent  with 
experience,  and  does  not  require  demonstration  , 
but  to  suppose  that  they  were  confined  to  four  pig- 
ments, is  quite  a  gratuitous  supposition,  and  is  op- 
posed to  both  reason  and  evidence.  (Vid.  Pictcra., 

Sir  H.  Davy  also  analyzed  the  colours  ot  the  so- 
called  "  Aldobrandini  marriage,"  all  the  reds  and 
yellows  of  which  he  discovered  to  be  ochres ;  the 
blues  and  greens,  to  be  oxides  of  copper;  the 
blacks,  all  carbonaceous ;  the  browns,  mixtures  oi 
ochres  and  black,  and  some  containing  oxide  ot 
manganese  -,  the  whites  were  all  carbonates  of  lime. 

The  reds  discovered  in  an  earthen  vase  contain- 
ing a  variety  of  colours  were,  red  oxide  of  lead 
(minium),  and  two  iron  oelires  of  different  tints,  a 
dull  red,  and  a  purplish  red  nearly  of  the  same  tint 
as  prussiate  of  copper ;  they  were  all  mixed  with 
chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime.  The  yellows  were 
pure  ochres  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  ochre  mixed 
with  minium  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  blues 
were  oxides  of  copper  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Sir 
H.  Davy  discovered  a  frit,  made  by  means  of  soda, 
and  coloured  with  oxide  of  copper,  approaching  ul- 
tramarine in  tint,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  frit 
of  Alexandrea ;  its  composition,  he  says,  was  per- 
fect :  "  that  of  imbodying  the  colour  in  a  composition 
resembling  stone,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
elastic  matter  from  it,  or  the  decomposing  action  oi 
the  elements ;  this  is  a  species  of  artificial  lapis-laz- 
uli,  the  colouring  matter  of  wnich  is  naturally  in- 
herent in  a  hard  silicious  stone." 

Of  greens  there  were  many  shadeo,  all,  however, 
either  carbonate  or  oxide  of  copper,  mixed  witn 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  browns  consisted  of  ochres 
calcined,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  of  manganese,  and 
compounds  of  ochres  and  blacks.  Sir  H.  Davy 
could  not  ascertain  whether  the  lake  which  he  dis- 
covered was  of  animal  or  of  vegetable  origin  ;  if  of 
animal,  he  supposed  that  it  was  very  probably  the 
Tyrian  or  marine  purple.  He  discovered  also  a 
colour  which  he  supposed  to  be  black  wad,  or  hy- 
drated  binoxide  of  manganese  ;  also,  a  black  colour 
composed  of  chalk,  mixed  with  the  ink  of  the  sepia 
officinalis,  or  cuttle-fish.  The  transparent  blue  glass 
of  the  ancients  he  found  to  be  stained  with  oxide  ol 
cobalt,  and  the  purple  with  oxide  of  manganese. 

The  following  list,  compiled  from  the  different 
sources  of  our  information  concerning  the  pigments 
known  to  the  ancients,  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  great  resources  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
painters  in  this  department  cK  their  art ;  and  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  were  fully  equal  to 
the  resources  of  the  great  Italian  painters  in  the 
sixteenth  century : 

Red.  The  ancient  reds  were  very  numerous. 
Ktwu6apt,  fiiXroc,  cinnabaris,  cinnabar,  vermilion, 
bisulphuret  of  mercury,  called  also  by  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius  minium. 

The  Kivvadapt  '\viiKov,  cinnabaris  Indica,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  was  what  :f  vul- 
garly called  dragon's-blood,  the  resin  obtained  irom 
various  species  of  the  calamus  palm. 

Mf'Arof  seems  to  have  had  various  significations; 
it  was  used  for  cinnabaris,  minium,  red  lead,  and 
rubrica,  red  ochre.  There  were  various  kinds  ol 
rubrica,  the  Cappadocian,  the  Egyptian,  the  Span- 
ish, and  the  Lemnian;  all  were,  howevei,  red  iron 
oxides,  of  which  the  best  were  the  Lemnian,  from 
the  if.le  of  Lemnos,  and  the  Cappadocian,  called  by 
"the  Rot  ins  rubrica  Sinopica,  by  the  0  reeks  tivu- 
nic,  frorL  ^inopt  in  Paphlagonia,  whence  it  was  first 
brought.  There  vas  also  an  African  ruhrira  called 
acerculum. 
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Minium,  red  oxide  ot  lead,  red  lead,  was  called 
by  the  Romans  cerussa  usta,  and,  according  to  Vitru- 
vius, sandaracha ;  by  the  Greeks,  iilItoc,  and,  ac- 
3ording  to  Dioscorides,1  aavdapaKij.  Pliny  tells  us 
that  it  was  discovered  through  the  accidental  cal- 
culation of  some  cerussa  (white  lead)  by  a  fire  in 
the  Piraeus,  and  was  first  used  as  a  pigment  by  Ni- 
cias  of  Athens,  about  330  B.C. 

The  Roman  sandaracha  seems  to  have  had  va- 
rious significations,  and  i*  is  evidently  used  differ- 
ently by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Pliny 
3peaks  of  different  shades  of  sandaracha,  the  pale 
or  massicot  (yellow  oxide  of  lead),  and  a  mixture  of 
*he  pale  with  minium  ;  it  apparently  also  signified 
roalgai  or  the  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic  :  there  was 
also  a  compound  colour  of  equal  parts  of  sandara- 
cha and  rubi  ca  calcined,  called  sandyx,  oavdv£. 
Sir  H.  Davy  supposed  this  colour  to  approach  our 
crimson  in  tint ;  in  painting  it  was  frequently  glazed 
with  purple,  to  give  it  additional  lustre. 

Pliny  speaks  of  a  dark  ochre  from  the  isle  of  Sy- 
ros,  which  he  calls  Syricum  ;  but  he  says  also  that 
it  was  made  by  mixing  sandyx  with  rubrica  Sino- 
pica. 

Yellow.  Yellow  ochre,  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron,  the  sil  of  the  Romans,  the  i>xpa  of  the  Greeks, 
formed  the  base  of  many  other  yellows,  mixed  with 
various  colours  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Ochre  was 
procured  from  dilferent  parts  ;  the  Attic  was  con- 
sidered the  best ;  it  was  first  used  in  painting,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  by  Polygnotus  and  Micon,  at  Ath- 
ens, about  460  B.C. 

'KpaeviKov,  auripigme-*  turn,  orpiment  (yellow  sul- 
phuret of  arsenic),  was  also  an  important  yellow  ; 
but  it  has  not  been  discovered  in  any  of  the  ancient 
paintings.  (Vti.  Arsenicon.)  The  sandaracha  has 
been  already  mentioned. 

Green.  Chrysocolla,  xpvaoKoXka,  which  appears 
to  have  been  green  carbonate  of  copper  or  malachite 
(green  verditer),  was  the  green  most  approved  of 
by  the  ancients  ;  its  tint  depended  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  lime  mixed  with  it. 

Pliny  mentions  various  kinds  of  verdigris  (diace- 
tate  of  copper),  aerugo,  ibc,  ibc  ^a/UoO,  cypria  mrugo, 
and  eeruca,  and  a  particular  preparation  of  verdigris 
called  scolecia.  Sir  H.  Davy  supposes  the  ancients 
to  have  used,  also,  acetate  of  copper  (distilled  verdi- 
gris) as  a  pigment.  Besides  the  above  were  sev- 
eral green  earths,  all  cupreous  oxides  :  Theodotion 
(Beoddnov),  so  called  from  being  found  upon  the 
estate  of  Theodotius,  near  Smyrna ;  Appianum;  and 
the  crsti  viridis,  common  green  earth  of  Verona. 

Blue.  The  ancient  blues  were  also  very  numer- 
ous ;  the  principal  of  these  was  ceeruleum,  tcuavoc, 
azuie,  a  species  of  verditer  or  blue  carbonate  of  cop- 
per, of  which  there  were  many  varieties.  It  was 
generally  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Vitruvius 
and  Pliny  speak  of  the  Alexandrean,  the  Cyprian, 
and  the  Scythian  ;  the  Alexandrean  was  the  most 
valued,  as  approaching  nearest  to  ultramarine.  It 
was  made  also  at  Pozzuoli  by  a  certain  Vestorius, 
who  had  learned  the  method  of  its  preparation  in 
Egypt ;  this  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  cas- 
Um.  There  was  also  a  washed  caeruleum  called 
lomentum,  and  an  inferior  description  of  this  called 
tritum. 

It  appears  that  ultramarine  (lapis-lazuli)  was 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Arme- 
nium,  'Ap/jieviov,  from  Armenia,  whence  it  was  pro- 
cured. Sulphuret  of  sodium  is  the  colouring  prin- 
ciple of  lapis-lazuli.,  according  to  M.  Gmelin  of  Tu- 
bingen. 

Indigo,  Tndicum,  'IvSikov,  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients. 

Cobalt.    The  ancient  name  for  this  mineral  is 
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not  known ;  but  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
XaTiKoc  of  Theophrastus,  which  he  mentions  wai 
used  for  staining  glass.  No  cobalt,  however,  has 
been  discovered  in  any  of  the  remains  of  ancient 

painting. 

Purple  *  The  ancients  had  also  several  kinds  of 
purple,  purpurissum,  ostrum,  hysginvm,  and  various 
compound  colours.  The  most  valuable  of  these 
was  the  purpurissum,  prepared  by  mixing  the  cret* 
argentaria  with  the  purple  secretion  of  the  inurex 
(iropipvpa). 

Hysginum,  vcryivov  {jbayi),  woadl),  according  to 
Vitruvius,  is  a  colour  between  scarlet  and  purple. 

The  Roman  ostrum  was  a  compound  of  red  ochre 
and  blue  oxide  of  copper. 

Vitruvius  mentions  a  purple  which  was  obtained 
by  cooling  the  ochra  usta  with  wine  vinegar. 

Rubiee  radix,  madder-root. 

Brown.  Ochra  usta,  burned  ochre.  The  browns 
were  ochres  calcined,  oxides  of  iron  and  of  manga 
nese,  and  compounds  of  ochres  and  blacks. 

Black,  atramentum,  p.k7^av.  The  ancient  blacks 
were  mostly  carbonaceous.  The  best  for  the  pur 
poses  of  painting  were  elephantinum,  iXetyavrivov, 
ivory-black  ;  and  trygmum,  rpvyivov,  vine- black, 
made  of  burned  vine  twigs.  The  former  was  used 
by  Apelles,  the  latter  by  Polygnotus  and  Micon. 

The  atramentum  Indicum,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius,  was  probably  the  Chinese  Indian  ink. 
The  blacks  from  sepia,  and  the  black  woad,  have 
been  already  mentioned. 

White.  The  ordinary  Greek  white  was  melt- 
num.,  fiykidc,  an  earth  from  the  Isle  of  Melos  ;  for 
fresco  painting,  the  best  was  the  African  pareetoni- 
um,  napaiTovwv,  so  called  from  the  place  of  its  ori- 
gin on  the  coast  of  Africa,  not  far  from  Egypt. 
There  was  also  a  white  earth  of  Eretria,  and  toe 
annularian  white,  creta  anularia  or  anuiare,  made 
from  the  glass  composition  worn  in  the  rings  of  the 
poor. 

Carbonate  of  lead  or  white  lead,  cerussa,  ftpv- 
titov,  was  apparently  not  much  used  by  the  ancient 
painters  ;  it  was  nowhere  found  among  the  Roman 
ruins. 

Sir  H.  Davy  is  of  opinion  that  the  azure,  the  red 
and  yellow  ochres,  and  the  blacks,  have  not  under- 
gone any  change  of  colour  whatever  in  the  ancient 
fresco  paintings  ;  but  that  many  of  the  greens,  which 
are  now  carbonate  of  copper,  were  originally  laid  on 
in  a  state  of  acetate. 

Pliny  divides  the  colours  into  colores  ftoridi  and 
colores  austeri ,-'  the  colores  floridi  were  those  which, 
in  his  time,  were  supplied  by  the  employer  to  the 
painter,  on  account  of  their  expense,  and  to  secure 
their  being  genuine ;  they  were  minium,  Armenium, 
cinnabaris,  chrysocolla,  Indicum,  and  purpurissum ; 
the  rest  were  the  austeri. 

Both  Pliny'  and  Vitruvius3  class  the  colours  into 
natural  and  artificial ;  the  natural  are  those  obtain 
ed  immediately  from  the  earth,  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  are  Sinopis,  rubrica,  parastonium,  melinum, 
Eretria,  and  auripigmentum ;  to  these  Vitruvius 
adds  ochra,  sandaracha,  minium  (vermilion),  and 
chrysocolla,  being  of  metallic  origin.  The  ethers 
are  called  artificial,  on  account  of  requiring  some 
particular  preparation  to  render  them  fit  for  use. 

To  the  above  list  of  colours  more  names  might 
still  be  added  ;  but,  being  for  the  most  part  merely 
compounds  or  modifications  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, they  would  only  take  up  space,  without  giv 
ing  us  any  additional  insight  into  the  resources  of 
the  ancient  painters ;  those  which  we  have  alreadj 
enumerated  are  sufficient  to  form  an  infinite  varie 
ty  of  colour,  and  conclusively  prove  that  the  ancient 
painters,  if  they  had  not  more,  had  at  least  equal 
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icsources  in  tliis  most  essential  branch  of  painting 
with  the  artists  of  our  own  times. 

COLO'SSUS  (koIooooc).  The  origin  of  this  word 
is  not  known,  the  suggestions  of  the  grammarians 
being  either  ridiculous,  or  imperfect  in  point  of  ety- 
mology 1  It  is,  however,  very  ancient,  probably  of 
Ionic  extraction,  and  rarely  occurs  in  the  Attic  wri- 
ters.3 It  is  used  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  signify  a  statue  larger  than  life,3  and  thence  a 
person  of  extraordinary  stature  is  termed  colosse- 
ros  ;*  and  the  architectural  ornaments  in  the  upper 
members  of  lofty  buildings,  which  require  to  be  of 
large  dimensions  in  consequence  of  their  remote- 
ness are  termed  colossicotera  (KoXoooiK<jTepai). 
Statues  of  this  kind,  simply  colossal,  but  not  pre- 
posterously large,  were  too  common  among  the 
Greeks  to  excite  observation  n.srely  from  their 
size,  and  are,  therefore,  rarely  referred  to  as  such, 
the  word  being  more  frequently  applied  to  designate 
those  figures  of  gigantic  dimensions  {moles  statua- 
rurr.,  turribus  pares*)  which  were  first  executed  in 
Egypt,  and  of  which  some  specimens  may  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Among  the  colossal  statues  of  Greece,  the  most 
celebrated  was  the  bronze  colossus  at  Rhodes,  dedi- 
cated to  the  sun,  which  was  commenced  by  Chares 
of  Lindus,  a  pupil  of  Lysippus,  and  terminated,  at  the 
expiration  of  twelve  years,  by  Laches,  of  the  same 
place,  at  a  cost  of  300  talents.  Its  height  was  90 
feet  according  to  Hyginus,7  70  cubits  according  to 
Pliny,  or  105  according  to  Festus.  It  was  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake  fifty-six  years  after  its  erec- 
tion.8   It  is  to  this  statue  that  Statius  refers  9 

Another  Greek  colossus,  the  work  of  Calami's, 
which  cost  500  talents,  and  was  twenty  cubits  high, 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  in  the  city  of  Apollonia,  was 
transferred  from  thence  to  the  Capitol  by  M.  Lucul- 
lus.'-*  S«  lie  fragments  in  marble,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  this  statue,  are  still  preserved  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Museo  Capitolino. 

There  were  two  colossal  statues  in  bronze,  of 
Greek  workmanship,  at  Tarentuin  :  one  of  Jupiter ; 
the  other  and  lesser  one  of  Hercules,  by  Lysippus, 
which  was  transplanted  to  the  Capitol  by  Fabius 
Maximus." 

Among  the  works  of  this  description  made  ex- 
pressly by  or  for  the  Romans,  those  most  frequently 
alluded  to  are  the  following  :  1.  A  statue  of  Jupiter 
upon  the  Capitol,  made  by  order  of  Sp.  Carvilius, 
from  the  armour  of  the  Sainniies,  which  was  so 
large  that  it  could  be  seen  from  the  Alban  Mount.11 
2  A  bronze  statue  of  Apollo  at  the  Palatine  Libra- 
ry,1' to  which  the  bronze  head  now  preserved  in 
the  Capitol  probably  belonged.  3.  A  bronze  statue 
of  Augustus,  in  the  Forum,  which  bore  his  name.14 
4.  The  colossus  of  Nero,  which  was  executed  by 
Zenodorus  in  marble,  and  therefore  quoted  by  Pliny 
in  proof  that  the  art  of  casting  metal  was  then  lost. 
Its  height  was  110  or  120  feet."  It  was  originally 
placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  domus  aurea,"  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Via  Sacra,  where  the  basement  upon 
which  it  sioorl  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  from  it  the 

contiguous   plutheatre  is  supposed  lo  have  gained 

the  name  of  "  Colosseum."  Twenty-fou-  flephants 
were  employed  by  Hadriar  to  remove  it,  when  he 
was  about  to  build  the  Temple  of  Rome."  Having 

1.  (Etym.  Mag.,  p.  526,  10. — Frstus,  •.  t.) — 2.  (BL.mf  ,  Glua. 
ad  jBsch.,  Agamemnon,  406.) — 3.  (Hesych., ».  t. — JEarh.,  Again., 
408.— Schol.  ad  Jut.,  Sat.,  Tin.,  230.) — 4.  (8uet.,  Calii;.  35.)— 
i.  (VitruT.,  iii.,  S,  p.  98,  ed.  Bipont.— Compare  Id.,  z.,  4.)— 6. 
(Pun.,  H.  N.,  x«1t.,  18.)— 7.  (Pan.,  tJ3.)— 8.  (Plm.,  II  ,V, 
iiiit.,  18.— Porrb.,  t.,  88.— Pestus,  a.  t.)— 9.  (Syhr.,  L,  i  .  108.) 
—10.  (Strab.,  TiL,  8,  ■>  1.— Pbn.,  L  c— P.  Victor,  Regio  Tin.)— 
II.  (Strab.,  t  .,  3,  ,  1.— Plin.,  !  c— Plutarch,  Fab.,  xxii.,  p.  722, 
*d.  Reieke.)— 12.  (Plin„  L  o.)— 13.  (Pbn.,  L  c.)— 14.  (Start., 
Ep.,  riij.,44,7.)— 15.  (Pun.,  L  o. — Soet.,  Nero,  31.)— 16.  (Mart., 
inert  ,  ".,  I  — Ee  I  ,71,7  — Dion  Caaa.,  Uri.,  14.)-  -17.  (Span., 
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suffered  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  Golder 
House,  it  was  repaired  by  Vespasian,  and  by  hire 
converted  into- a  statue  of  the  Sun.'  5.  An  eques- 
trian statue  of  Domitian,  of  bronze  gilt,  which  wa? 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Forum.3 

"COLO'TES  {Ku/MTTjc),  another  name  for  the  &9- 
ko.?.o.66ttic,  or  Spotted  Lizard.  (  Vfd.  Ascalabotes  ) 
Aristotle,  however,  in  one  part,5  would  seem  to  ap 
ply  it  to  some  other  animal  than  this.  Some  have 
taken  it  for  a  bird  ;  while  Scaliger  rather  thinics  it 
was  a  species  of  Scarabaus* 

♦COLOU'TEA  (ico'AovTia),  a  plant,  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  genus  Colytea,  L.,  or  Bladder- 
Senna.  Three  species  are  described  by  Theophras- 
tus,  namely,  'Ma/a.  rrepi  Kmapav,  and  QpvyavuSric.* 

*COL'UBER,  a  species  of  Serpent,  consmered  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  the  boas  of  Pliny.  ( Vid 
Draco.) 

*COLUMBA,  i he  Pigeon     [Vid.  Peristera.) 

COLI'M  (rjtiiioc),  a  strainer  or  colander.  Various 
specimens  of  this  utensil  have  been  found  at  Pom- 
peii. The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  plan  and 
profile  of  one  which  is  of  silver.6 


Wine-strainers  ( ifidvia )  were  also  made  01 
bronze,7  and  their  perforations  sometimes  formed 
an  elegant  pattern.  The  poor  used  linen  strain- 
ers ;8  and,  where  nicety  was  not  required,  they 
were  made  of  broom  or  ol  rushes."  The  Romans 
filled  the  strainer  with  ice  or  snow  [coin,  mvaria)  in 
order  to  cool  and  dilute  the  wine  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  cleared.  The  bone  of  the  nose,  which 
is  minutely  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  olfac- 
tory nerves,  was  called  T/t)fi6{,  the  ethmoid  bone 
from  its  exact  resemblance  to  a  strainer. 

COLUMBA  RIUM,  a  Dovecote  or  Pigeon-house 
The  word  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, in  which  it  is  used  to  express  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects, all  of  which,  however,  derive  their  name  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  dovecote. 

L  In  the  singular,  Columbarium  means  one  ol 
those  sepulchral  chambers  formed  to  receive  the 
ashes  of  the  lower  orders,  or  dependants  of  great 
families  ;  and  in  the  plural;  the  niches  in  which  the 
cinerary  urns  (olla)  were  deposited.  Several  of 
these  chambers  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome  One 
of  the  most  perfect  of  them,  which  was  discovered 
in  the  year  1822,  at  the  villa  Rufini,  about  two  miles 
beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut. 

Each  of  the  niches  contained  a  pah  of  urns,  with 
the  names  of  the  persons  whose  ashes  they  contain- 
ed inscribed  over  them.    The  use  of  the  word,  and 


I.  (Hieronym.  in  Dab.,  c.  3. — Suet.,  Ve«p.,  18.— Plin.,  L  c— 
Compare  Lamprid.,  Commod.,  17. — Dion  Can.,  lxzii.,  15.) — 2 
(Stat.,  SyW.,  1.,  i.,  1.— Mart.,  Ep.,  i.,  71,  6.)— 3.  (II.  A.,  11.,  2.) 
— 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 5.  (Tnoophraat.,  II.  P.,  in.,  14, 
17. — Adams,  Append.,  L  c.)— 6.  (Mus.  Borb.  T.,  Tiii.,  14,  fig.  4 
5.)— 7.  (Athon.)—  8.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  104.)—  9.  (Colum.,  I)t  R» 
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mode  ol  occupation,  is  testified  in  the  following  in- 
tctiptioL : 

L.  Abucics  Hermes  in  hog 

ORDINB  AB  IMO  AD  SUMMUM 
COLUMBARIA  IX.   OLL^E  ZTIII. 
8IBI  POSTERISQUE  SUIS. 


II.  In  a  machine  used  to  raise  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation,  as  described  by  Vitruvius,3  the 
vents  through  which  the  water  was  conveyed  into 
the  receiving  trough  were  termed  Columbaria. 
This  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  the  woodcut 
at  p  65.  (Vid.  Antlia.)  The  difference  between 
that  representation  and  the  machine  now  under 
consideration  consisted  in  the  following  points : 
The  wheel  of  the  latter  is  a  solid  one  (tympanum) 
instead  of  radiated  (rota),  and  was  worked  as  a 
treadmill,  by  men  who  stood  upon  platforms  pro- 
jecting from  the  flat  sides  instead  of  being  turned 
by  a  stream.  Between  the  intervals  of  each  plat- 
form a  series  of  grooves  or  channels  (columbaria) 
were  formed  in  the  sides  of  the  tympanum,  through 
which  the  water  taken  up  by  a  number  of  scoops 
placed  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  wheel,  like  the 
jars  in  the  cut  referred  to,  was  conducted  into  a 
wooden  trough  below  (labrum  ligneum  suppositum3). 

III.  The  cavities  into  which  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  beams  upon  which  a  roof  is  supported  (tigno- 
rum  cubtlia),  and  which  are  represented  by  triglyphs 
in  the  Doric  order,  were  termed  Columbaria  by  the 
Roman  architects  ;*  that  is,  while  they  remained 
empty,  and  until  filled  up  by  the  head  of  the  beam.4 

COLUMNA  (kluv,  dim.  movie,  kwviov,  kioviokoc 
arvXoc,  dim.  ankle,  otvMokoc),  a  Pillar  or  Column. 

The  use  of  the  trunks  of  trees  placed  upright  for 
supporting  buildings,  unquestionably  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  similar  supports  wrought  in  stone.  Among 
the  agricultural  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  modes 
of  life  appear  to  have  suffered  little  change  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  Mr.  Fellows  observed  an 
exact  conformity  of  style  and  arrangement  between 
the  wooden  huts  now  occupied  by  the  peasantry,  of 
one,  of  which  he  has  given  a  sketch8  (see  woodcut), 


ud  the  splendid  tombs  and  temples,  which  were 


1.  (Sf  >n.,  Misc.  Ant.  Erudit.,  ix.,  p.  287.) — 2.  (x.,  9.) — 3.  (Vi- 
nrav.,  1.  ..)— 4.  (Vitruv.,  iv.,  2,  p.  110,  ed.  Bipont.)  —  5.  (Mar- 
Mit,  Dell'  Online  Dorico,  vii.,  37.) — 6.  (Journal,  p.  234.) 
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hewn  out  jf  the  rock,  and  construct  ea  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  most  wealthy  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants. We  have  also  direct  testimonies  to  prove 
that  the  ancients  made  use  of  wooden  columns  in 
their  edifices.  Pausanias1  describes  a  very  ancieni 
monument  in  the  market-place  at  Elis,  consisting 
of  a  roof  supported  by  pillars  of  oak.  A  temple  of 
Juno  at  Metapontum  was  supported  by  pillars  made 
from  the  trunks  of  vines.3  In  the  Egyptian  irchi 
tecture,  many  of  the  greatest  stone  columns  are 
manifest  imitations  of  the  trunk  of  the  palm.3 

As  the  tree  required  to  be  based  upon  a  flat  square 
stone,  and  to  have  a  stone  or  tile  of  similar  form 
fixed  on  its  summit  to  preserve  it  from  decay,  so 
the  column  was  made  with  a  square  base,  and  was 
covered  with  an  abacus.  (Vid.  Abacus.)  Hence 
the  principal  parts  of  which  every  column  consists 
are  three,  the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital 

In  the  Doric,  which  is  the  oldest  style  of  Green 
architecture,  we  must  consider  all  the  columns  <n 
the  same  row  as  having  one  common  base  (podium), 
whereas  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  each  column 
has  a  separate  base,  called  oireipa.  (Vid.  Spira.) 
The  capitals  of  these  two  latter  orders  show,  on 
comparison  with  the  Doric,  a  yet  greater  degree  of 
complexity  and  a  much  richer  style  of  ornament ; 
and  the  character  of  lightness  and  elegance  is  far- 
ther obtained  in  them  by  their  more  slender  shaft, 
its  height  being  much  greater  in  proportion  to  its 
thickness.  Of  all  these  circumstances,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  by  the  inspection  of  the  three  ac- 
companying specimens  of  pillars,  selected  from  each 
of  the  principal  orders  of  ancient  architecture.  The 
first  is  from  a  column  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens, 
the  capital  of  which  is  shown  on  a  larger  scale  at 
p.  9.  The  second  is  from  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at 
Teos,  the  capital  of  which  is  introduced  at  p.  116. 
The  third  is  from  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter at  Labranda. 


In  all  the  orders,  the  shaft  (soapus)  tapers  from 
the  bottom  towards  the  top,  thus  imitating  the  nat- 
ural form  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  at  the  same 
time  conforming  to  a  general  law  in  regard  to  the 
attainment  of  strength  and  solidity  in  all  upright 
bodies.  The  shaft  was,  however,  made  with  3 
slight  swelling  in  the  middle,  which  was  called  the 
entasis.  It  was,  moreover,  almost  universally,  and 
from  the  earliest  times,  channelled  or  fluted,  i.  e., 
the  outside  was  striped  with  incisions  parallel  to 
the  axis.*  These  incisions,  called  stria,  were  al- 
ways worked  with  extreme  regularity.  The  sec- 
tion of  them  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base  was,  it 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  a  semicircle ;  in 


1.  (vi.,  24,  4  7.)— ».  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  1.)— S  (Heiod.,  u. 
169.)— 4.  (VitniT..i»  ,4.) 
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•He  Doric,  it  was  an  arc  much  less  than  a  semicir- 
ele.  Their  number  was  20  in  the  columns  of  the 
Parthenon  above  represented;  in  other  instances, 
S4,  28,  or  32. 

The  capital  was  commonly  wrought  out  of  one 
bkack  of  stone,  the  shaft  consisting  of  several  cylin- 
drical pieces  fitted  to  one  another.  When  the  col- 
umn was  erected,  its  component  parts  were  firmly 
joined  together,  not  by  mortar  or  cement,  but  by 
iron  cramps  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the  axis.  The 
annexed  woodcut  is  copied  from  an  engraving  in 
Swinburne's  Tour  in  the  Two  Sicilies,1  and  repre- 
sents a  Doric  column,  which  has  been  thrown  pros- 
trate in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  capital  lying 
separate,  and  the  five  drums  of  the  shaft,  each  four 
eet  long,  with  the  boles  for  the  iron  cramps  by 
wh'ch  they  were  united  together. 


Columns  of  an  astonishing  sixe  were  nevertheless 
erected,  in  which  the  shaft  was  one  piece  of  stone. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  hewn  in  the  quarry  into  the 
requisite  form,'  and  was  then  rolled  over  the  ground, 
or  moved  by  the  aid  of  various  mechanical  contri- 
vances, and  by  immense  labour,  to  the  spot  where 
it  was  to  be  set  up.  The  traveller  now  sometimes 
views  with  wonder  the  unfinished  pillars,  either  oc- 
cupying thgir  original  site  in  the  quarry,  or  left  after 
having  performed  one  half  their  journey,  while  he 
finds  other  shafts  arranged  in  their  intended  posi- 
tion, and  consisting  each  of  a  single  piece  of  marble, 
dabaster,  porphyry,  jasper,  or  granite,  which  is  ei- 
ther corroded  by  time,  ur  retains  its  polish  and  its 
varied  and  beautiful  colours,  according  to  the  situa- 
tion in  which  it  has  been  placed,  or  the  durability 
of  its  substance.  The  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  a  circular  building  of  such  dimensions  that 
it  serves  as  the  fortress  of  modern  Rome,  was  sur- 
rounded by  forty-eight  lofty  and  most  beautiful  Co- 
rinthian pillars,  the  shaft  of  each  pillar  being  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  marble.  About  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  some  of  these  were  taken  to  support  the  inte- 
rior of  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  which  a  few 
years  ago  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  interest  at- 
tached to  the  working  and  erection  of  these  noble 
columns,  the  undivided  shafts  of  which  consisted  of 
the  most  valuable  and  splendid  materials,  led  mu- 
nificent individuals  to  employ  their  wealth  in  pre- 
senting them  to  public  structures  Thus  Croesus 
contributed  the  greater  part  of  the  pillars  to  the 
temple  at  Ephesus.'  In  the  ruins  at  Labranda,  now 
called  Jackly,  in  Caria,  tablets  in  front  of  the  col- 
amns  record  the  names  of  the  donors,  as  is  shown 
in  the  specimen  of  them  above  exhibited. 

*"  The  capitals  used  in  the  architecture  of  the 
Greeks,"  observes  Stuart,*  "  though  with  number- 
less minute  variations  of  ornaments  and  propor- 
tions, arrange  themselves  into  three  general  classes, 
and  offer  the  most  obvious  distinction  between  the 
orders.  The  Doric  capital,  which  preserves  more 
of  the  primitive  type  than  any  other,  is  extremely 
plain,  but  its  simplicity  is  not  without  beauty.  It 
consists  of  a  broad  and  massy  abacus,  an  ovolo  un- 
der the  abacus,  from  three  to  five  fillets  under  the 


I.  (»ol.  n.,  p  SOI.)— S.  (Virg.,  An.,  i.,  428.)—*.  (Herod.,  i., 
V  i  -4.  Oction&ry  of  Architecture,  toL  i.,  •  »  Capital.) 
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ovolo,  and  under  these  a  neck  caned  the  frieze  of 
the  capital.  In  the  Ionic  capital  there  is  great  in- 
vention, and  a  particular  character  is  displayed ;  in- 
deed, so  much  so,  that  it  never  fails  to  distinguish 
itself,  even  on  the  most  slight  and  careless  observa- 
tion. It  consists  of  a  small  and  moulded  abacus, 
below  which  depend  to  the  right  and  left  two  spiral 
volutes ;  it  has  also  an  echinus,  which  is  not  unfre 
quently  enriched,  and  a  bead.  The  Corinthian  cap- 
ital is  most  richly  ornamented,  and  differs  extreme- 
ly from  the  others.  In  this  the  abacus  is  hollowed, 
forming  a  quadrilateral  figure  with  concave  sides, 
the  angles  of  which  are  generally  truncated.  Some- 
times the  abacus  is  enriched,  but  more  frequently 
ornamented  with  a  flower  in  the  middle.  Below 
the  abacus  the  capital  has  the  iorm  of  a  vase  or 
bell,  surrounded  with  two  tiers  of  the  leaves  of  tbe 
acanthus,  or,  rather,  of  leaves  resembling  those  of 
a  species  of  the  acanthus  plant.  Under  each  angle 
of  the  abacus  springs  a  volute,  and  under  the  flow- 
er in  the  centre  of  the  abacus  there  are  cauliculL 
With  regard  to  the  Tuscan  capital,  there  are  no 
authenticated  remains  of  the  order;  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  Vitruvius  on  this  head  are  so  very  obscure 
that  the  modern  compilers  of  systems  of  architec- 
ture have,  of  course,  varied  exceedingly  in  their  de- 
signs ;  the  order,  therefore,  that  passes  under  this 
name  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  mod  .rn  than  an 
ancient  invention.  It  has  been  made  'o  differ  fron. 
the  modern  Doric  by  an  air  of  poverty  _,nd  rudeness, 
by  the  suppression  of  parts  and  mouldings.  But, 
though  the  Tuscan  capital  is  plain  and  simple  in  the 
highest  degree,  it  well  becomes  that  column  whose 
character  is  strength.  The  Composite  capital  is 
formed  by  a  union  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  It 
consists  of  a  vase  or  bell,  a  first  and  second  row  of 
acanthus  leaves,  with  some  small  shoots,  a  fillet, 
astragal,  ovolo,  four  volutes,  and  a  hollowed  aoacus 
with  a  flower  in  its  centre." 

Columns  were  used  in  the  interior  of  baiitiings, 
to  sustain  the  beams  which  supported  the  ceiling 
As  both  the  beams  and  the  entire  ceiling  were  often 
of  stone  or  marble,  which  could  not  be  obtained  in 
pieces  of  so  great  a  length  as  wood,  the  columns 
were  in  such  circumstances  frequent  in  proportion, 
not  being  more  than  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart. 
The  opisthodomos  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  as 
appears  from  traces  in  the  remaining  ruins,  had  four 
columns  to  support  the  ceiling.  A  common  arrange- 
ment, especially  in  buildings  of  an  oblong  form,  was 
to  have  two  rows  of  columns  parallel  to  the  two 
sides,  the  distance  from  each  side  to  the  next  row 
of  columns  being  less  than  the  distance  between 
the  rows  themselves.  This  construction  was  adopt- 
ed not  only  in  temples,  but  in  palaces  (ofco;),  i.  c, 
in  houses  of  the  greatest  size  and  bplendoui  The 
great  hall  of  the  palace  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  that  of 
the  King  of  the  Pheeacians,  and  that  of  the  palace 
of  Hercules  at  Thebes,1  are  supposed  to  have  been 
thus  constructed,  the  seats  of  honour  both  for  tne 
master  and  mistress,  and  for  the  more  distinguished 
of  their  guests,  being  at  the  foot  of  certain  pillars  * 
In  these  regal  halls  of  the  Honiei  ic  a;ra,  we  are  also 
led  to  imagine  the  pillars  decorated  with  arms 
When  Telemachus  enters  his  father's  hall,  he  place* 
his  spear  against  a  column,  and  "  within  the  uol 
ished  spear-holder,"  by  which  we  n.ust  understand 
one  of  the  stria;  or  channels  of  the  shaft.*  Around 
the  base  of  the  columns,  near  the  entrance,  all  tha 
warriors  of  the  family  were  accustomed  to  incline 
their  spears  j  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  same 
they  suspended  their  bows  and  quivers  on  nails  or 
hooks  *  The  minstrel's  lyre  hung  upon  its  peg  frorr 

1  (Eunp  ,  Here.  Fur.,  97J-10I3.)— 3.  (Od..  ri.,  307  ;  Tui.,6* 
471;  uiii.,90.)  — 3.  (CM.,  L,  127-189-  xru  ,  29  — ViiT  JR. 
in.,  02.) — 4.  (Hum.,  1 1 >  run  in  Ap.,  8  ) 
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another  column  nearer  the  top  of  the  room.1  The 
columns  of  the  hall  were  also  made  subservient  to 
less  agreeable  uses.  Criminals  were  tied  to  them 
in  order  to  be  scourged  or  otherwise  tormented.8 
According  to  the  description  in  the  Odyssey,  the 
oeams  of  the  hall  of  Ulysses  were  of  silver-fir ;  in 
such  a  case,  the  apartmpn*  m'trlu  be  very  spacious 
without  being  overc-owaea  witn  columns.3  Such, 
likewise,  was  the  nail  of  the  palace  of  Atreus  at 
Mycenae  :  "  Fulget  turbo,  capax  Immune  tectum,  cu- 
jus  avratas  trabes  Variis  columnce  nobiles  maculis  fe- 
runt."* 

Rows  of  columns  were  often  employed  within  a 
building  to  enclose  a  space  open  to  the  sky.  Beams 
8upportii  g  ceilings  passed  from  above  the  columns 
to  the  adjoining  walls,  so  as  to  form  covered  passa- 
ges or  ambulatories  {aToai).  Such  a  circuit  of  col- 
umns was  called  a  peristyle  {Trepiarvlov),  and  the 
Roman  atrium  was  built  upon  this  plan.  The  lar- 
gest and  most  splendid  temples  enclosed  an  open 
space  like  an  atrium,  which  was  accomplished  by 
{•lacing  one  peristyle  upon  another.  In  such  cases, 
the  lower  rows  of  columns  being  Doric,  the  upper 
were  sometimes  Ionic  or  Corinthian,  the  lighter  be- 
ing properly  based  upon  the  heavier.6  A  temple  so 
constructed  was  called  hypcethral  (vnaidpoc). 

On  the  outside  of  buildings  columns  were  by  no 
means  destitute  of  utility.  But  the  chief  design 
in  erecting  them  was  the  attainment  of  grandeur 
and  beauty ;  and,  to  secure  this  object,  every  cir- 
cumstance relating  to  their  form,  proportions,  and 
arrangement  was  studied  with  the  utmost  nicety 
and  exactness.  Of  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
some  idea,  may  be  formed  from  the  following  list  of 
terms,  which  were  employed  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  temples.6 

I.  Terms  describing  the  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  columns. 

1.  "AotvXoc,  astyle,  without  any  columns.7 

2.  'Ev  Kapaardai,  in  antis,  with  two  columns  in 
front  between  the  antae.8   (Woodcut,  p.  61.) 

3.  UpoarvTiog,  prostyle,  with  four  columns  in  front. 

4.  'A/jujutrpoaTv^ioc,  amphiprostyle,  with  four  col- 
umns at  each  end. 

5.  Hepinrepoc  or  a/ifiic'iuv,9  peripteral,  with  col- 
umns at  each  end  and  along  each  side,  the  side  being 
about  twice  as  many  as  the  end  columns,  including 
two  divisions,  viz. : 

a.  'EZ&otvIoc ,  hexastyle,  with  six  columns  at  each 
end,  and  either  nine  or  eleven  at  each  side, 
besides  those  at  the  angles.  Example,  the 
Theseum  at  Athens. 

*.  'Okt6otv/\.oc,  uctastyle,  with  eight  columns  at 
each  end,  and  fifteen  at  each  side,  besides 
those  at  the  angles.  Example,  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens. 

6.  teirrepoc,  dipteral,  with  two  ranges  of  columns 
(mead)  all  round,  the  one  within  the  other. 

7.  irevdodlTTTepoc,  pseudodipteral,  with  one  range 
only,  but  at  the  same  distance  from  the  walls  of  the 
cella  as  the  outer  range  of  a  Sinrepoc. 

8.  \Etc&!jrvfa)c,  decastyle,  with  ten  columns  at  each 
end,  vf  Inch  was  the  case  only  in  hypaethral  temples.10 

II.  Terms  describing  the  distance  of  the  columns 
from  one  another,  and  from  the  walls  of  the  cella. 

1.  TlvKv6oro\oc,  pyenostyle,  the  distance  between 
the  columns  a  diameter  of  a  column  and  half  a  di- 
ameter. 

2.  XvorvXoc,  systyle,  the  distance  between  the 
columns  two  diameters  of  a  column. 


1.  (Od.,  viii.,  67.— Find.,  OL,  i., ,17.)  —  2.  (Soph.,  Ajax,  108. 
— Lobeck.ad  lcc. — Diog.  Laert.,  viii.,21.-  Hesiod.,  Theog.,521.) 
—8  (Od.,  rix.,  38  ;  ixii.,  176  193.)— 4.  (Sea.,  Thyest.,  iv.,  1.) 

S  SPaui.,  Tdi.,  45, 1)  4.)— 6  (Vitruv.,  iii.,  2,  3.)  —  7.  (Leoni- 
das  Tar  in  B'inck,  Analect.,  i.,  237. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xrsiv.,  8.) 
—$.  (Pind.,  lil ,  n.,  1.)  -9.  (Soph.,  Antig.,  285.)— 10.  (Vitruv., 
1.) 
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3  EvotvXoc,  eustyle,  the  distance  between  «>* 
columns  two  diameters  and  a  quarter,  except  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  building,  where 
each  intercolumniation  {inter columnium)  was  three 
diameters,  called  eustyle,  because  it  was  best  adapt 
ed  both  for  beauty  and  convenience. 

4.  Ai&otvXoc,  diastyle,  the  intercolumniation,  o» 
distance  between  the  columns,  three  diameters. 

5.  'kpawoTv'koc,  arceostyle,  the  distances  excess- 
ive, so  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  epistyle 
(£7i .  jtvTuov),  or  architrave,  not  of  stone,  but  of 
timber. 

Columns  in  long  rows  were  used  to  convey  water 
in  aqueducts,1  and  single  pillars  were  fixed  in  har- 
bours for  mooring  ships.1  Some  of  these  are  found 
yet  standing. 

Single  columns  were  also  erected  to  commemo- 
rate persons  or  events.  Among  these,  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  were  the  columnce  rostratm,  called 
by  that  name  because  three  ship-beaks  proceeded 
from  each  side  of  them,  and  designed  to  record  suc- 
cessful engagements  at  sea  (navali  surgentes  art 
columns?).  The  most  important  and  celebrated  of 
those  which  yet  remain  is  one  erected  in  honour  of 
the  consul  C.  Duillius,  on  occasion  of  his  victory 
over  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  B.C.  261  (see  the  an- 
nexed woodcut).    It  was  originally  placed  in  th» 


Forum,*  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum  ot 
the  Capitol.  The  inscription  upon  it,  in  great  part 
effaced,  is  written  in  obsolete  Latin,  similar  tc  that 
of  the  Twelve  Tables.6  When  statues  were  raised 
to  ennoble  victors  at  the  Olympic  and  other  games, 
or  to  commemorate  persons  who  had  obtained  any 
high  distinction,  the  tribute  of  public  homage  was 
rendered  still  more  notorious  and  decisive  by  fixing 
their  statues  upon  pillars.  They  thus  appeared,  as 
Pliny  observes,'  to  be  raised  above  other  mortals. 

But  columns  were  much  more  commonly  used  to 
commemorate  the  dead.  For  this  purpose  they  va 
ried  in  size,  from  the  plain  marble  pillar  bearing  a 
simple  Greek  inscription,7  to  those  lofty  and  elabo- 
rate columns  which  are  now  among  the  most  won- 
derful and  instructive  monuments  of  ancient  Rorro. 
The  column  on  the  right  hand,  in  the  last  woodcut, 
exhibits  that  which  the  senate  erected  to  the  honour 
of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  crowned  with  his  co- 
lossal statue  in  bronze.  In  the  pedestal  is  a  door, 
which  leads  to  a  spiral  staircase  for  ascending  to 

1.  (Crates,  ap.Athen.,vi.,  94.)— 2.  (Od.,  xxii.,  466.)— 3.  (Virg., 
Georg.,  29.— Servius,  ad  loo.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  rxiiv.,  11 ) 
—5.  (Qu.ntil.,  i.,  7.)— 6.  (H.  N.,  iiriv.,  12.)— 7.  'Leon.  Tar  ia 
Brunck  Anal.,  i.,  239.) 
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the  summit  Light  is  admitted  to  the  staircase 
through  numerous  apertures.  A  spiral  bas-relief  is 
folded  round  the  pillar,  which  represents  the  em- 
peror's victories  over  the  Dacians,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  authorities  for  archaeological  inqui- 
ries. Including  the  statue,  the  height  of  this  monu- 
ment, it  which  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  were  de- 
posited, was  not  less  than  130  feet.  A  similar  col- 
imn,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
lurelius,  remains  at  Rome,  and  is  commonly  known 
>y  the  appellation  of  the  Antonine  column.  After 
.he  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  people  erected  to 
his  memory  a  column  of  solid  marble,  20  feet  high, 
in  the  Forum,  with  the  inscription  parenti  patriae.1 
Columns  still  exist  at  Rome,  at  Constantinople,  and 
in  Egypt,  which  were  erected  to  other  emperors. 

COMA  (icdfiTi),  the  hair  of  the  head.  Besides  this 
general  term,  there  are  various  other  words,  both 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  signifying  the  hair,  each  of 
which  acquires  its  distinctive  meaning  from  some 
physical  property  of  the  hair  itself,  or  from  some  pe- 
culiarity in  the  mode  of  arranging  it,  the  principal 
of  which  are  as  follow  :  I.  'E6Vtprc,3  a  head  of  hair 
when  carefully  dressed.3  2.  Xairv,  properly  the 
mane  of  a  horse  or  lion,  is  used  to  signify  long  flow- 
ing hair.*  3.  $66ri,  when  accurately  used,  implies 
the  hair  of  the  head  in  a  state  of  disorder  incident 
to  a  person  under  a  sense  of  fear  6  4.  Ilo/cdf,  from 
ne'inu  or  irtitu*  the  hair  when  combed  and  dressed.7 
5.  &pi§,  a  general  term  for  hair,  from  the  plural  of 
which  the  Romans  borrowed  their  word  incct  :8  rp't- 
Xuoic  and  Tpixupa  are  used  in  the  same  sense.'  6. 
KSpar;  (Att.  k6{>{>v),  from  the  old  word  /cop,  the 
head,10  signifies  properly  the  hair  on  the  top  of  the 
head ;  and  hence  a  particular  fashion  of  arranging 
ihe  hair  among  the  Greek  womf.  was  termed  ko- 
pv^c;11  or,  when  worn  in  the  iame  style  by  the 
meu,  it  was  designated  by  another  derivative  from 
the  same  word,  npu^vTioc}*  To  produce  this  effect, 
the  hair  was  drawn  >ip  all  round  the  head  from  the 
front  and  back,  and  fastened  in  a  bow  on  the  top, 
as  exemplified  in  the  two  following  busts,  one  of 
the  Apollo  Belviderr ,  the  )ther  of  Diana,  from  the 
British  Museum.1' 


Instead  of  a  band,  the  people  ol  Athens  fastened 
t!ie  bow  w,ih  an  ornamental  clasp,  fashioned  like  a 
(rrasshopper,  to  show  that  they  were  aborigines." 
Kpu&v^nc  is  also  used  for  a  cap  of  network,  like  that 
represented  at  p.  187,  271.  (Vii.  Calantic*  )  7 
Ma/>/if.  which  properly  means  wool,  was  also  used  j 
for  the  short,  round,  curly  hair,  which  resembles 
the  fleece  of  a  lamb,  such  as  is  seen  in  some  of  the  : 
early  Greek  sculptures,  particularly  in  the  heads  of  I 


1  (Sunt  ,  Jul.,  85  ,—2.  (Horn  ,  D.,  ni.,  795.)— 3.  (Schol  ad 
Dm  '  I.,  Idyll.,  i.,  S4.)— 4.  (Horn.,  II.,  mil.,  141.)— 5.  (Soph.,  ' 
(Ed  Col.,  1465  -Antig.,  410  ) — 6.  (Heaych.)— 7.  (An»t<>ph., 
The«m.,  M7.) — 8.  (Noniuj,  •.  »  )— 9.  (jEnch.,  Sept.  c.  That)., 
B63.-Eunp.,  I  ph.  Taur.,  73 '  —  10.  (Dlomf..  Clora.  ad  jE»ch., 
Peru.,  664.)— II.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  ft  |— 12.  (Schol. ad  ThucyJ.,  I.e.)  | 
-13.  (Chamber  in.,  N<  Ml  -14.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  fl.— Viri(.,  l.'irm, 

OS.) 
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Hercules,  one  of  which  is  subjoined  Tom  a  »pee» 
men  in  the  British  Museum.1 


8.  Kepac  (tcepQ  dyhai3),  a  term  used  when  tna 
hair  was  combed  up  from  the  temples  on  each  side, 
so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  two  horns,  as  is 
seen  in  the  heads  of  fawns  and  satyrs,  and  in  the 
bust  of  Jupiter  introduced  below.  9.  Kikivvoc,* 
ttAoxuoc,*  jAtda/,5  the  hair  which  falls  in  ringlets, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  which  was  sometimes 
called  (36oTpvxo(  and  irJioicafioc.'  All  these  terms, 
when  strictly  appropriated,  seem  to  designate  that 
singular  style  of  coiffure  which  is  observable  in 
Etruscan  and  early  Greek  works,  and  common  to 
both  sexes,  as  is  seen  in  the  casts  from  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  in  the  British  Museum. 

Besides  the  generic  coma,  the  Romans  made  use 
of  the  following  terms,  expressive  of  some  peculiar 
qualities  in  the  hair,  or  particular  mode  of  arrange- 
ment: 1.  Capillus,  according  to  the  old  etymolo 
gists,  quasi  capitis  pilus.  2.  Crinis,  the  hair  when 
carefully  dressed.7  3.  Ccesaries,  which  is  said, 
though  without  much  probability,  to  be  connected 
with  cado,  the  hair  of  the  male  sex,  because  they 
wore  it  short,  whereas  the  women  did  not.  4.  Cin- 
cinnus,  k'ikiwoc*  the  hair  when  platted  and  dress- 
ed in  circles,  like  the  head  on  page  21  (vid.  AccsX 
as  it  is  still  worn  by  the  women  of  Mola  di  Gaieta 
(FormicB).  Martial9  terms  these  circles  annuli,  and 
Claudian10  orbes.  6.  Cirrus,  a  lock  of  curly  hair 
The  locks  which  fell  over  the  forehead  were  termed 
capronce,il  quasi  a  capite  pronce,1*  npondjiiov  ;13  those 
which  fell  from  the  temples  over  the  ears,  antia.1' 
Both  the  antieB  and  capronce  are  accurately  traced  in 
the  figure  of  Cupid  bending  his  bow,  in  the  British 
Museum,  from  which  the  following  woodcut  is  ta- 
ken.1' 


All  the  Greek  divinities  are  distinguished  by  a 
characteristic  coiffure,  modified  in  some  respects  as 
i  he  arts  progressed,  but  never  altered  in  character 
from  the  original  model ;  so  that  any  person  tolera- 
ably  conversant  with  the  works  of  Creek  art  may 
almost  invariably  recognise  the  deity  represented 
from  the  disposition  of  the  hair.  We  proceed  to 
specify  some  of  the  principal  ones. 

The  head  of  the  lion  is  the  type  upon  which  (hat 

1.  (Chamber  n.,  No.  12.)— 2.  (Schol.  ad  II.,  n.,  385.— Com- 
rrnin  Jur.,  Sat.,  mi.,  105.— Virg.,  .¥.n.,  in.,  89.)— 3.  (Anitoph. 
Venp.,  1069.1—4.  (4,  nil.,  52.)— 5.  (Soph.,  Electr.,  52.)— 0 

(Pollux,  On  am-  n.,  28.)— 7.  (Hot.,  Cum  ,  I.,  xv.,20.)--8  (Cie. 

c.  Piaon.,  11.— Plant.,  True,  11.,  32.1-9.  (Ep.,  if..  Bn,  2.)- 
10.  (Proacrp.,  iiiv.,  15.)— II.  (Apul.,  Met.,  i,  r  14,  ed  Ou 
dendorp.)— 12.  (Nonma,  a.  t.— Lucil.,  Sul.,  xv.)--13.  (Pntlai 
Onom.,  Tii.,03;  i.,  170.)— 14  (Apul.,  I.  e.— lildol ..  Omr.,  in 
31)— 15.  (Chamber  r    No  22.— Compare  n.,  23.) 
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of  Jup  iter  is  formed,  particularly  in  the  disposition 
of  the  hair,  which  rises  from  the  forehead,  and  falls 
back  in  loose  curls  down  the  sides  of  the  face,  until 
it  forms  a  junction  with  the  beard.  This  is  illus- 
trated bv  the  next  two  woodcuts,  one  of  which  is 
from  i  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  Vatican,  supposed  to 
be  a  copy  of  the  Phidian  Jove  ;  and  the  other  is  a 
lion' s  head,  from  the  British  Museum.'   The  same 


disposition  of  the  hair  is  likewise  preserved  in  all 
the  real  or  pretended  descendants  from  Jnpiter, 
guch  as  ^Esculapius,  Alexander,  &c. 

Pluto  or  Serapis  has  the  hair  longer,  straighter, 
and  lower  over  the  forehead,  in  order  to  give  sever- 
ity to  the  aspect,  and  with  the  modius  on  his  head, 
as  represented  in  the  next  drawing,  from  the  British 
Museum.1  The  modius  is  decorated  with  an  olive 
branch,  for  oil  was  used  instead  of  wine  in  sacri- 
fices to  Pluto. » 


from  a  very  beautiful  and  early  Greek  sculpture  m 


the  British  Museum.1  Hence  he  is  called  inimuut 
and  aaepaeKO/iTjc.3 

Bacchus  also  wears  Ins  hair  unshorn  ;  for  he,  as 
well  as  Apollo,  is  typical  of  perpetual  youth : 
"  Sohs  (Blerna  est  Phcebo  Bacchoque  juventas, 
Nam  decet  intonsus  crinis  utrumque  Deum."s 

In  the  mature  age  of  Greek  art,  Mercury  has 
short  curly  hair,  as  represented  by  the  head  on  the 
left  hand  in  the  woodcut  below,  from  a  statue  in  the 
Vatican,  which  was  for  a  long  time  falsely  ascribed 
to  Antinous ;  but  in  very  early  Greek  works  he  is 


The  hair  of  Neptune  is  cut  finer  and  sharper 
than  that  of  Jupiter.  It  rises  from  the  forehead, 
and  then  falls  down  in  flakes,  as  if  wet,  in  the 
manner  represented  in  the  following  head,  from  the 
British  Museum.* 


represented  with  braided  hair,  in  the  EH  uscan  style, 
and  a  sharp-pointed  beard  (see  the  rigbi  hand  wood- 
cut, from  an  altar  in  the  museum  of  the  Capital  at 
Rome),  whence  he  is  termed  otyrivoiruyav* 

Hercules  has  short,  crisp  hair,  like  the  curls  be- 
tween the  horns  of  a  bull,  the  head  of  which  animal 
formed  the  model  for  his,  as  is  exemplified  in  the 
subjoined  drawings,  one  being  the  head  of  the  Far- 
nese  Hercules,  the  other  that  of  a  bull,  from  a  bas- 
relief  at  Rome,  in  which  all  the  characteristics  of 
Hercules,  the  small  head,  thick  neck,  and  particular 
form  of  the  hair,  are  strongly  preserved. 


Apollo  is  usually  represented  with  the  Kpabokog ; 
bat  when  the  hair  is  not  tied  up  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  it  is  always  long  and  flowing  over  the  neck 
*nd  shoulders,  as  represented  in  the  next  woodcut, 


1  (Chamber  ii.,  No.  13.)— 2.  (Chamber  vii.,  No 
Virg.,  JF.n.,  vi.,  251 )— 4.  (Chamber  xi.,  *T>.  27.) 
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The  hair  of  Juno  is  parted  Mie  front,  and  on  tne 
top  of  the  head  is  a  kind  of  d  ^dem,  called  in  Latin 
corona,  and  in  Greek  aipevdovn,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  sling,  the  broad  part  of  which  is  placed  above 
the  forehead,  while  the  two  lashes  act  as  *>aads  to 
confine  the  hair  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  ana  fasten 
it  behind,5  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  nexl 
woodcut,  from  the  British  Museum.* 

1  (Chamber  iv.,  No.  2.)— 2.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  ad  ApolL,  134.— 
Compare  450.) — 3.  (Tibull.,  I.,  iv.,  38.— Compare  Eurip.,  Bacch., 
455.— Seneca,  Hip^iol.,  752— Id.,  (Ed.,  41 6.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onom., 
iv.,  143,  145.— Compare  Pans.,  vii.,  22,  v  2.)— 5  (Euslath  W 
Dinnvs  Perieret..  v_  — 6.  (Chamber  t'-S..  tin.  I  ) 
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first  head  on  the  left  represents  Octavm,  the  niece 
of  Augustus,  from  the  museum  in  the  Capitol  a' 
Rome ;  the  next,  Messalina,  fifth  wife  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius ;  the  one  below,  on  the  left,  Sabina, 
the  wife  of  Hadrian  ;  and  the  nert,  PlautiHa,  the 
wife  of  Caracalla,  which  three  are  from  the  British 
Museum.' 


Pailas  is  rarely  seen  without  her  helmet ;  but 
when  poiiraysd  with  her  head  uncovered,  the  hair 
is  tied  up  in  a  knot  at  some  distance  from  the  head, 
and  then  falls  from  the  band  in  long  parallel  curls. 

Venus  and  Diana  are  sometimes  adorned  with 
the  K6pv/i6os  (woodcut,  p.  291);  but  both  these  di- 
vinities are  more  frequently  represented  with  their 
hair  dressed  in  the  simple  style  of  the  young  Greek 
girls,1  whose  hair  is  parted  in  front,  and  conducted 
round  to  the  back,  so  as  to  conceal  the  upper  part 
of  the  ears.  It  is  then  tied  in  a  plain  knot  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  or,  at  other  times,  though  less 
frequently,  at  the  top  of  the  head;  both  of  which 
fashions  are  represented  in  the  two  woodcuts  sub- 
joined ,  one,  that  on  the  left,  a  daughter  of  Niobe. 
and  the  other  from  a  bas-relief  at  Rome. 


For  the  other  styles  of  Venus  and  Diana,  see  the 
Venus  di  Medici,  and  British  Museum,  Chamber  ii., 
No.  8;  iii.,  13;  iv.,  11  ;  xii.,  19;  and  Venus  of  the 
central  saloon  :  the  other  ornaments  sometimes 
seen  in  statues  of  Diana  are  works  of  a  later  age. 

Fair  hair  was  much  esteemed  both  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  ;  hence,  in  some  of  the  statues,  the  hair 
was  gilt,  remains  of  which  are  discernible  in  the 
Venus  di  Medici,  and  in  the  Apollo  of  the  Capitol ; 
and  both  sexes  dyed  their  hair  when  it  grew  gray.* 

False  hair,  or  wigs,  ^evuKt/,  ni)vlKT),  no/tat  ir/Modc- 
rtu,  rptjff  TTpoadhat.  galcrus,  were  also  worn  by  the 
people  of  both  countries.' 

In  very  early  times  the  Romans  wore  their  hair 
long,  as  was  represented  in  the  oldest  statues  during 
the  age  of  Varro,*  and  hence  the  Romans  of  the 
Augustan  age  designated  their  ancestors  intonsi* 
and  cajnllati*  But  this  fashion  did  not  last  after 
the  year  B.C.  300,  as  appears  by  the  remaining 
works  of  art.  Ths  women,  too,  dressed  their  hair 
with  simplicity,  at  least  until  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors, and  probably  much  in  the  same  style  as 
those  of  Greece  ;  but  at  the  Augustan  period  a  va- 
riety of  different  head-dresses  came  into  fashion, 
nany  of  which  aie  described  by  Ovid.'  Four  spe- 
'imens  of  different  periods  are  given  below.  The 

1.  (Camtmn  Paul.,  TltL,  20,  y  2  ;  x.,  25,  ♦  2.)— 2.  (Anatoph., 
loclee.. TJ6.—  Mart.,  Epig.,  43  — Propert.,  II.,  xnii.,  24,  28.) 
-  t.  (Pollux,  On  am.,  u.,  30  ;  i.,  170.— Etjmol.  Mag.,  t.  v. 
4i<mrvi(<sw  and  ♦cv«i<7<Wrrf{.— Xen.,  Crrop.,  L,  3,  4  2.— Polyh., 
di.,  78— Jut.,  S»t.,  tL,  120.) — 4  (De  Re  hurt.,  DL,  xi.,  10.)— 
1.  (Ovid,  Fail  ,  i.,  30.)— 6.  (Ju?.,  Sat.,  ri  .  30.1— 9  (Art.  Am  , 
ni  .  13«.  *r.i 


Both  countries  had  some  peculiar  customs  con- 
nected with  the  growth  of  their  hair,  and  illustiative 
of  their  moral  or  physical  conditions.  The  Spartans 
combed  and  dressed  their  heads  with  especial  care 
when  about  to  encounter  any  great  danger,  in  whicn 
act  Leonidas  and  his  followers  were  discovered  by 
the  spies  of  Xerxes  before  the  battle  of  Thermopy- 
lae.* The  sailors  of  both  nations  shaved  off  then 
hair  after  an  escape  from  shipwreck  or  other  heavy 
calamity,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  gods.'  In  the  ear- 
lier ages,  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes  cut  their  hail 
close  in  mourning  ;*  but,  subsequently,  this  practice 
was  more  exclusively  confined  to  the  women,  the 
men  leaving  theirs  long  and  neglected,'  as  was  the 
custom  among  the  Romans.* 

In  childhood,  that  is,  up  to  the  age  of  puberty,  the 
hair  of  the  males  was  suffered  to  grow  long  among 
both  nations,  when  it  was  clipped  and  dedicated  to 
some  river  or  deity,  from  thence  called  Kovporpofof 
by  the  poets,'  and,  therefore,  to  cut  off  the  hair 
means  to  take  the  toga  virilis.*  At  Athens  this 
ceremony  was  performed  on  the  third  day  of  tla 
festival  Apaturia,  which  is  therefore  termed  novo*- 

UTJf. 

In  both  countries  the  slaves  were  shaved  as  a 
mark  of  servitude.* 

The  vestal  virgins  also  cut  their  hair  short  upon 
taking  their  vows ;  which  rite  still  remains  in  the 
Papal  Church,  in  which  all  females  have  their  hair 
cut  close  upon  taking  the  veil. 


1  (Chamber  n.,  Noa.  65,  58.  39.)— S.  (Herod.,  Til.,  209.) — I. 
( AnthM.,  Epigt.  Lncian,  15.— Jar.,  8at.,  xii.,  81.)— 4.  (tMn  r»n 
I9H.— II.,  «iui.,  141—  Soph.,  Ai.,  1174.— Eunn.,  Elect.  ,  148, 
241.337.— Photn.,  383.— Iph.  Aul.,  1448.— Troad,  484.-IIelen- 
1096,  1137, 1244.)— 5.  (Plutarch,  Quint.  Rom.,  r>.  82,  ed.  ReukeJ 
—6.  (Or***,  Epul.,  i.,  137.— Virrj.,  Xn.,  ill.,  6*;  n.,  35.)— 7 
(An Owl-  Epig.  Antiph.  Th.,  2l  —Mart.,  Epig.,  I.,  ixxii.,  1 
IX..  ITO.,  l.y—8.  (Id.,  IX.,  mm.,  I J .) — 4>.  (Ai  itoph.,  Ave* 
911.— Plant.,  Amph.,  L,  i.,  306.— Compare  I.ucat  .  i.,  442  —  ft 
lyb.,  Eclw..  ie*ii.— Appmn,  Mithrn.lat.,  p  296.  ed.  Trillin- 
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*COM'AROS  (Kopapoc),  the  wild  Strawberry-tree, 
or  Arbutus  Unedo.    (Vid.  Abbctus.) 

♦COMBRE'TUM,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Pliny.1 
who  makes  it  closely  resemble  the  Bacchar.  Mod- 
ern botanists,  however,  taking  Pliny's  own  descrip- 
tion as  their  guide,  do  not  agree  with  him  in  opin- 
ion on  this  head.  Caesalpinus  makes  the  Combre- 
tum  (written  sometimes  Combetum)  to  be  the  same 
with  a  species  of  rush,  called  in  Tuscany  Herba  lu- 
ziola,  and  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Luzeola 
maxima,  L.3 

♦COME  (KOfirj),  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  rpayo- 
iruyuv,  or  Crocifolium  Tragopogon,  so  called  from 
its  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Crocus.  Sibthorp 
found  it  growing  in  Cyprus.3 

COMES.  The  word  comes  had  several  meanings 
in  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  which  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  Du  Fresne's  Glossary  and  Supple- 
ment, s.  v.  In  classical  writers,  and  even  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  its  senses  are  compara- 
tively few. 

First  it  signified  a  mere  attendant  or  companion, 
distinguished  from  socius,  which  always  implied 
some  bond  of  union  between  the  persons  mention- 
ed. Hence  arose  several  technical  senses  of  the 
word,  the  connexion  of  which  may  be  easily  traced. 

It  was  applied  to  the  attendants  on  magistrates, 
in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Suetonius.*  In  Hor- 
ace's time8  it  was  customary  for  young  men  of  fam- 
ily to  go  out  as  contubernales  to  governors  of  prov- 
inces and  commanders-in-chief,  under  whose  eye 
they  learned  the  arts  of  war  and  peace.  This  seems 
to  have  led  the  way  for  the  introt  uction  of  the  co- 
mites  at  home,  the  maintenance  of  whom  was,  in 
Horace's  opinion,6  one  of  the  miseries  of  wealth. 
Hence  a  person  in  the  suite  of  the  emperor  was 
termed  comes.  As  all  power  was  supposed  to  flow 
from  the  imperial  will,  the  term  was  easily  trans- 
ferred to  the  various  offices  in  the  palace  and  in  the 
provinces  (comites  ■palatini,  provinciales).  About  the 
time  of  Constantine  it  became  a  regular  honorary 
*itle,  including  various  grades,  answering  to  the  co- 
mites ordinis  primi,  secundi,  tertii.  The  power  of 
these  officers,  especially  the  provincial,  varied  with 
time  and  place ;  some  presided  over  a  particular 
department  with  a  limited  authority,  as  we  should 
term  them,  commissioners ;  others  were  invested 
with  all  the  powers  of  the  ancient  proconsuls  and 
preetors. 

The  names  of  the  following  officers  explain  them- 
selves :  Comes  Onentis  (of  whom  there  seem  to 
have  been  two,  one  the  superior  of  the  other),  comes 
Egypti,  comes  Britannia,  comes  Africa,  comes  rei 
militaris,  comes  portuum,  romcs  stabuti,  comes  domes- 
ticorum  equitum,  comes  clibanarius,  comes  lintea  ves- 
tis  or  vestiarii  (master  of  the  robes).  In  fact,  the 
emperor  had  as  many  comites  as  he  had  duties : 
thus,  comes  consistorii,  the  emperor's  privy-council- 
lor ;  comes  largitionum  privatarum,  an  officer  who 
managed  the  emperor's  private  revenue,  as  the  co- 
mes largitionum  sacrarum  did  the  public  exchequer. 
The  latter  office  united,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
fbnetions  of  the  aedile  and  quaestor.  The  four  comi- 
tes commerciorum,  to  whom  the  government  granted 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  in  silk  with  bar- 
barians, were  under  his  control. 

COMISSA'TIO  (derived  from  k^oc7),  the  name 
of  a  drinking  entertainment,  which  took  place  after 
the  coena,  from  which,  however,  it  must  be  distin- 
guished. Thus  Demetrius  says  to  his  guests,  after 
they  had  taken  their  coena  in  his  own  house,  "  Quin 
•ommissalurr,  ad  fralrem  imus  ?""  and  when  Habin- 
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nas  comes  to  Ttimalchio's  house  after  taking  lu» 
coena  elsewhere,  it  is  said  that  "  Comissator  it.tra 
vit."1  It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  pai 
take  of  some  food  at  the  comissatio,2  but  usuallj 
only  as  a  kind  of  relish  to  the  wine. 

The  comissatio  was  freque  itly  prolonged  to  a 
late  hour  at  night  ;s  whence  the  verb  comissan 
means  "  to  revel,"*  and  the  substantive  comissator 
a  "  reveller"  or  "  debauchee."  Hence  Cicero5  calls 
the  supporters  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  comissatotet 
conjurationis. 6 

COMI'TIA,  or  public  assemblies  of  the  Roman 
people  (from  com-eo  for  coeo),  at  which  all  the  most 
important  business  of  the  state  was  transacted,  such 
as  the  election  of  magistrates,  the  passing  of  laws, 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  making  of  peace,  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with 
public  crimes.  There  were  three  kinds  of  comitia. 
according  to  the  three  different  divisions  of  the  Ro- 
man people. 

I.  The  Comitia  Curiata,  or  assembly  of  the  cu- 
ria, the  institution  of  which  is  assigned  to  Romulus. 

II.  The  Comitia  Centuriata,  or  assembly  of  the 
centuries,  in  which  the  people  gave  their  votes  ac- 
cording to  the  classification  instituted  by  Servius 
Tullius. 

III.  The  Comitia  Tributa,  or  assembly  of  the 
people  according  to  their  division  into  the  local 
tribes.  The  first  two  required  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  could  not  be  held  without  taking  the 
auspices;  the  comitia  tributa  did  not  require  these 
sanctions.  We  shall  consider  the  three  assemblies 
separately. 

I.  Comitia  Curiata.  This  primitive  assembly 
of  the  Romans  originated  at  a  time  when  there  was 
no  second  order  of  the  state.  It  was  a  meeting  ol 
the  populus,  or  original  burgesses,  assembled  in  their 
tribes  of  houses,  and  no  member  of  the  plebs  could 
vote  at  such  a  meeting.  The  ancient  populus  ot 
Rome  consisted  of  two  tribes  :  the  Ramnes  or  Ram- 
nenses,  and  the  Tilienses  or  Tities,  called  after  the 
two  patronymic  heroes  of  the  state,  Romus,  Remus, 
oi  Romulus,  and  Titus  Tatius ;  to  which  was  sub- 
sequently added  a  third  tribe,  the  Luceres  or  Lucer- 
enses.  Of  these  last  Festus  says,  in  a  passage  of 
some  interest  and  importance,  "  Lucereses  et  Luce- 
res,  qua  pars  terlia  populi  Romani  est  distributa  a 
Tatio  et  Romulo,  appellali  sunt  a  Lucero,  Ardea  rege, 
qui  auxil.c  fun  Romulo  jdversus  Tatium  beUanti.'1'' 
From  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  as  the  Tities 
were  Sabines,  and  the  Ramnes  the  Romans  proper, 
so  the  Luceres  were  Latins  or  of  a  Tyrrhenian  stock. 
It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  in  this  passage  of  Fes- 
tus the  name  of  Tatius  is  placed  first ;  so,  also,  in 
the  same  author7  we  have,  "  Quia  civitas  Romano 
in  sex  est  distributa  partis,  in  primos  secundosque 
Titienses,  Ramnes,  Luceres."  This  seems  to  point 
to  a  tradition  rather  inconsistent  with  the  supposed 
precedency  of  "  the  haughty  Ramnes"  (celsi  Ram- 
ness). 

The  different  nations  of  antiquity  had  each  of 
them  their  own  regulative  political  number,  or  nu- 
merical basis ;  and  as  3x4  was  this  basis  with  the 
Ionian  tribes,  so  3x10  seems  to  have  been  the  ba- 
sis of  the  Roman  state-system.9  The  Athenian  so- 
lar year  consisted  of  365  days ;  the  Roman  cyclic 
year  of  304  ;  and  300,  the  number  of  the  houses  oi 
clans  at  Athens,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  for- 
mer year  that  300,  the  number  of  Roman  houses, 
does  to  the  latter.  The  three  original  tribes  of  the 
populus  or  patres  were  divided  into  30  curia,  and 
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each  of  these  into  ten  houses  ;  and  this  number  of 
the  houses  also  corresponded  to  the  number  of  coun- 
cillors who  represented  them  in  the  senate.  The 
division  into  houses  was  so  essential  to  the  patri- 
cian order,  that  the  appropriate  ancient  term  to  des- 
ignate that  order  was  a  circumlocution,  the  patrician 
gentes  (gentes  palricia).  "  Plebes  disitur,"  accord- 
ing to  Capito,  "  in  qua  gentes  civium  palricia  nan  in- 
fant."1 The  derivation  of  curia  from  cura,  which 
is  given  by  Festus  and  Varro,  is  altogether  inadmis- 
sible. It  is  obvious  that  curia  means  "  the  assem- 
bly of  the  maj/er-burgesses,"  "  the  free  household- 
ers," "the  patroni;"  the  word  contains  the  same 
element  as  the  Greek  nvpioc,  KoOpu^,  tiovpidioc,  nbpoc, 
KoZpavoc,  Kvp6ac,  &c.,a  which  element  also  appears 
in  the  Latin  quintes,  curiaies,  cunath,  &c.  The 
word  quintes  appears  to  be  nearly  identical  with 
Kovpnrec,  which  signifies  "noble  warriors;"  as  in 
Homer,3  icpivduevoc  novprnrac  apiarijac  Havaxaiuv. 
The  same  root  is  also  contained  in  the  Sanscrit  cu- 
rat, "  a  hero."  In  the  same  way  as  the  Greeks 
used  Kvpioc  of  the  head  of  a  family,  the  Romans 
spoke  of  the  free  burgess  and  his  wife  as  patronus 
and  malrona  in  reference  to  their  children,  servants, 
and  clients.*  These  last,  so  called  from  cluere — the 
-lientes,  the  hongern,  the  "  hearers"  or  dependants 
—were  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  aliens,  natives 
of  cities  having  an  isopolitan  relation  with  Rome, 
who  had  taken  up  their  franchise  there  by  virtue  of 
the  jus  exsulaiuli  and  the  jus  applicatioius  ;  and  most 
likely  their  relation  to  the  patronus,  or  man  of  the 
curia,  was  analogous  to  that  subsisting  between  the 
resident  alien  and  his  npoaraTnc  in  a  Greek  slate. 
These  clients  belonged  to  the  gentes  of  their  pa- 
trons ,  as,  however,  the  clients  and  the  descendants 
of  frcedmen  were  classed  among  the  agrarians  in 
reference  to  the  franchise  at  the  comitia  majora,  it 
is  exceedingly  improbable  that  they  would  vote  with 
their  patroni  at  the  comdia  curiata.  From  the  num- 
ber of  houses  which  they  contained,  the  patrician 
tribes  were  called  centuries;5  and  the  three  new 
centuries  formed  by  Tarquinius  were  tribes  of 
houses  who  voted  in  the  comitia  curiata  like  the 
original  patricians.  They  were  united  with  the  old 
tribes  under  the  name  of  the  sex  sujfragia,  or  "  the 
six  votes" — "  Sex  suffragia  appcllantur  in  equitum 
tenturiis,  quae  sunt  ad/ecta  ei  numero  centuriaru in, 
quas  Priscux  Tarquinius  rex  constiluit."'  But  the 
number  of  curia  continued  the  same,  according  to 
one  or  other  of  the  following  solutions  which  Nie- 
buhr  has  suggested  :  1.  The  300  houses  may  have 
been  still  complete,  and  300  new  houses  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  tribes,  so  as  to  assign  20  houses  to 
each  curia  ;  the  number  of  the  curiae  continuing  un- 
altered, but  5  curiae  instead  of  10  being  reckoned  to 
the  century.  2.  But  more  probably  the  houses  had 
fallen  short.  Suppose  there  were  now  only  5  to 
the  curia.  Then,  if  the  150  houses  were  collected 
into  half  the  number  of  curie,  the  remaining  15  cu- 
riae might  be  filled  up  with  newly-adopted  houses, 
the  ancient  proportion  of  10  houses  to  a  curia  re- 
maining undisturbed.  "  This  latter  hypothesis," 
says  Niebuhr,'  "  is  confirmed,  and  almost  establish- 
ed, by  the  statement  thai  Tarquinius  doubled  the 
senate,  raising  the  number  from  150  to  300 ;  only 
here  two  changes  are  confounded,  between  which 
a  considerable  interval  would  probably  elapse  "  Al- 
though the  number  of  patrician  curia:  remained  un- 
changed by  this  measure  of  Tarquinius,  it  seems  in- 
dubitable that  it  was  considered  as  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  patrician  tribes  of  houses,  as,  in- 
deed, the  name  implies,  and  as  Festus,*  quoted 
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above,  most  expressly  states;  the  new  and  olt 
tribes  being  distinguished  as  first  and  second  Tities, 
Ramnes,  and  Luceres. 

The  comitia  curiatu,  which  were  thus  open  to  the 
original  burgesses  alone,  were  regarded  as  a  meet- 
ing principally  for  the  sake  of  confirming  some  or 

j  dinance  of  the  senate  :  a  senatus  consullum  was  an 

1  indispensable  preliminary  ;  and  with  regard  to  elec- 
tions and  laws,  they  had  merely  the  power  of  con- 
firming or  rejecting  what  the  senate  had  already 
decreed.1  The  two  principal  reasons  tor  summon* 
ing  the  comitia  curiata  were,  either  the  passing  of  a 

;  lex  curiata  de  impeno.  or  the  elections  of  priests. 

;  The  lex  curiata  de  xmperio,  which  was  the  same  as 
the  aucioritas  palrum,%  was  necessary  in  order  to 

I  confer  upon  the  dictator,  consuls,  and  other  magis- 
trates the  impcrium,  or  military  command  ;  without 
this  they  had  only  a  potestas,  or  civil  authority,  and 

j  were  not  allowed  to  meddle  with  military  affairs. 
And  thus  Livy  makes  Gamillus  speak  of  the  comitim 
curiata,  qua  rem  militarem  continent,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  "  comitia  cenluriata,  quit/us  cunsules  trib- 
unosqw.  militares  creatis."s  The  comitia  curiata  were 
also  held  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
form  of  adoption  called  adrogatio,  for  the  continua- 
tion of  wills,  and  for  the  ceremony  called  the  detcs- 
tatio  sacroTum.    They  were  held  in  that  part  of  the 

■  Forum  which  was  called  comitium,  and  where  the 

:  tnbunal  \suggestum)  stood.  The  patrician  magis- 
trates properly  held  the  comitia  curiata ;  or,  if  the 
question  to  he  proposed  had  relation  to  sacred  rights, 
the  pontifices  presided.  They  voted,  not  by  houses, 
but  by  curia;  this  was  probably  the  reason  why 

|  Tarquinius  was  careful  not  to  alter  the  number  of 

I  the  curiae  when  he  increased  the  number  of  the 
tribes.  In  after  times,  when  the  meetings  of  the 
comitia  curiata  were  little  more  than  a  matter  of 
form,  their  suffrages  were  represented  by  the  thirty 
liciors  of  the  curia,  whose  duty  it  was  to  summon 
the  curia  when  the  meetings  actually  took  place, 
just  as  the  classes  in  the  comitia  centuriala  were 
summoned  by  a  trumpeter  (cornicen  or  classicus). 
Hence,  when  the  cornitia  curiata  were  held  for  the 
inauguration  of  a  tlaiiien,  lor  the  making  of  a  will, 
&c,  they  were  called  specially  the  comitia  caiata, 
or  "the  summoned  assembly  " 

II.  The  Gomitia  Centubiata,  or,  as  they  were 
sometimes  called,  the  r.nmilia  majora,  were  a  result 
of  the  constitution  generally  attributed  to  Servius 
Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome.  The  object  ol  this 
legislator  seems  to  have  been  to  unite  in  one  body 
the  fiopulus  or  patricians — the  old  burgesses  of  the 
three  tribes,  and  the  plebs  or  pale-burghers — the 
commonalty  who  had  grown  up  by  their  side,  and 
to  give  the  chief  weight  in  the  state  to  wealth  and 
numbers  rather  than  to  birth  and  family  preten- 
sions With  a  view  to  this,  he  formed  a  plan,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  people  would  vote  on  all  impor 
taut  occasions  according  to  their  equipments  when 
on  military  service,  and  according  to  the  position 
which  l hey  occupied  in  the  great  phalanx  or  army 
of  the  city  :  in  other  words,  according  to  their  prop- 
erty ;  for  it  was  this  which  enabled  them  to  equip 
themselves  according  to  the  prescribed  method.  In 
many  ol  the  Greek  states  the  heavy-armed  soldiers 
were  identical  with  the  citizens  possessing  the  full 
franchise ;  and  instances  occur  in  Greek  history 
when  the  privileged  classes  have  lost  their  preroga- 
tives, from  putting  the  arms  of  a  full  citizen  into  the 
hands  of  the  commonalty;  so  that  the  principle 
which  regulated  the  votes  in  the  slate  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  army  of  the  state,  was  not  pecu 
liar  to  the  constitution  of  Serviua.  This  arrange 
ment  considered  the  whole  slate  as  forming  a  reg 
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il&r  army,  with  its  cavalry,  heavy-armed  infantry, 
reserve,  carpenters,  musicians,  and  baggage-train. 
The  cavalry  included,  first,  the  six  equestrian  cen- 
turies, or  the  sex  suffragia,  which  made  up  the  body 
of  the  populus,  and  voted  by  themselves  in  the  comi- 
tia curiata ;  to  which  were  added  twelve  centuries 
of  plebeian  knights,  selected  from  the  richest  mem- 
bers of  the  commonalty.  The  foot-soldiers  were 
organized  in  the  following  five  classes:  1.  Those 
whose  property  was  at  least  100,000  asses,  or  pounds' 
weight  of  copper.  They  were  equipped  in  a  com- 
plete suit  of  bronze  armour.  In  order  to  give  their 
wealth  and  importance  its  proper  political  influence, 
they  were  reckoned  as  forming  80  centuries,  name- 
ly, 40  of  young  men  (juniores)  from  17  to  45,  and 
40  of  older  men  (seniores)  of  45  years  and  upward. 
2.  Those  whose  property  was  above  75,000  and 
under  100,000  asses,  and  who  were  equipped  with 
the  wooden  scutvm  instead  of  the  bronze  chpens, 
but  had  no  coat  of  mail.  They  made  up  20  centu- 
ries, 10  of  juniores  and  10  of  seniores.  3.  Those 
whose  property  was  above  50,000  asses  and  below 
75,000,  and  who  had  neither  coat  of  mail  nor  greaves. 
They  consisted  of  the  same  number  of  centuries  as 
the  second  class,  similarly  divided  into  juniores  and 
teniores.  4.  Those  whose  property  was  above  25,000 
asses  and  below  50,000,  and  who  were  armed  with 
the  pike  and  javelin  only.  This  class  also  contain- 
ed 20  centuries.  5.  Those  whose  property  was 
between  12,500  and  25,000  asses,  and  who  were 
armed  with  slings  and  darts.  They  formed  30  cen- 
turies. The  first  four  classes  composed  the  pha- 
lanx, the  fifth  class  the  light-armed  infantry.  Those 
citizens  whose  property  fell  short  of  the  qualification 
for  the  fifth  class  were  reckoned  as  supernumera- 
ries. Of  these  there  were  two  centuries  of  the  ac- 
censi  and  velati,  whose  property  exceeded  1500  as- 
ses ;  one  century  of  the  proletarii,  whose  property 
was  under  1500  asses  and  above  375  ;  and  one  cen- 
tury of  the  capite-censi,  whose  property  fell  short  of 
375  asses.  All  these  centuries  were  classed  ac- 
cording to  their  property :  but,  besides  these,  there 
were  three  centuries  which  were  classed  according 
to  their  occupation  :  the  fabn,  or  carpenters,  attach- 
ed '.o  the  centuries  of  the  first  class  ;  the  cornicines, 
or  horn-blowers,  and  the  tubicines  or  liticines,  the 
trumpeters,  who  were  reckoned  with  the  fourth 
class.  Thus  there  would  be  in  all  195  centuries, 
18  of  cavalry,  140  of  heavy  infantry,  30  of  light  in- 
fantry,'four  of  reserve  and  camp-followers,  and  three 
of  smiths  and  musicians.  In  voting,  it  was  intend- 
ed to  give  the  first  class  and  the  knights  a  prepon- 
derance over  the  rest  of  the  centuries,  and  this  was 
effected-  as  we  have  just  mentioned ;  for  the  first 
class,  with  the  knights  and  the  fabri,  amounted  to 
99  centuries,  and  the  last  four  classes,  with  the 
supernumeraries  and  musicians,  to  96  centuries, 
who  were  thus  outvoted  by  the  others,  even  though 
they  themselves  were  unanimous.  See  the  remark- 
able passage  from  Cicero,1  most  ingeniously  re- 
stored by  Niebuhr.1  Even  if  we  suppose  that  the 
fabri  were  expected  to  vote  rather  with  the  lower 
classes  than  with  the  first  class  to  which  they  were 
assigned,  the  first  class,  with  the  knights,  would 
still  have  a  majority  of  one  century.  The  same 
principle  was  observed  when  the  army  was  serving 
in  the  field.  As  the  centuries  of  seniores  consisted 
of  persons  beyond  the  military  age,  the  juniores 
alone  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account  here.  The 
first  class  sent  its  40  centuries  of  juniores,  of  which 
30  formed  the  pnnctpes,  and  10  were  posted  among 
the  triarii,  who,  as  Niebuhr  suggests,  probably  owed 
their  name  to  the  fact  that  they  were  made  up  out 
of  all  the  three  heavy-armed  classes  ;  the  second 


|  and  itard  classes  furnished  20  centuries  apiece,  i. «, 
twice  the  numbei  of  their  junior  toms,  and  10  from 
each  class  stood  among  the  triarii,  the  rest  being 
hast  at,  with  shields ;  the  fourth  class  supplied  10 
centuries,  the  number  of  its  junior  votes,  who  form- 
ed the  hastati  without  shields ;  the  fifth  class  fur- 
nished 30  centuries,  twice  the  number  of  its  junior 
votes,  who  formed  fhe  30  centuries  o  rorarii.  To 
these  were  added  10  turmce  of  cavalry.  >r  300  men. 
This  was  the  division  and  arrangement  of  the  army 
as  a  legion.  But  when  it  was  necessary  to  vote  in 
the  camp,  they  would,  of  course,  revert  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  regulated  the  division  of  the  classes 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  at  home,  and  would  re- 
unite the  double  contingents.  In  this  way,  we  have 
85  centuries  of  junior  votes,  or  90  with  the  five 
unclassed  centuries ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  again 
3x30,  the  prevailing  number  in  Roman  institutions. 
Of  these,  the  first  class  with  the  fabri  formed  41 
centuries,  leaving  49  for  the  other  centuries ;  but 
with  the  first  class  the  10  turma.  of  the  cavalry 
would  also  be  reckoned  as  ten  centuries,  and  the 
first  class  would  have  51,  thus  exceeding  the  other 
moiety  by  2 

Such  were  the  principles  of  the  classification  ot 
the  centuries,  as  it  has  been  developed  by  Niebuhr. 
Their  comitia  were  held  in  the  Campus  Martins 
without  the  city,  where  they  met  as  the  exercitus 
urbanus,  or  army  of  the  city ;  and,  in  reference  to 
their  military  organization,  they  were  summoned 
by  the  sound  of  the  horn,  and  not  by  the  voice  of 
the  lictors,  as  was  the  case  with  the  comitia  cur%- 
ata. 

On  the  connexion  of  this  division  into  centuriea 
with  the  registration  of  persons  and  property,  see 
Censors  and  Census.  The  general  causes  of  as- 
sembling the  comitia  centuriata  were,  to  create  ma- 
gistrates, to  pass  laws,  and  to  decide  capital  causes 
when  the  offence  had  reference  to  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  not  merely  to  the  rights  of  a  particular 
order.  They  were  summoned  by  the  king,  or  by 
the  magistrates  in  the  Republic  who  represented 
some  of  his  functions,  that  is,  by  the  dictator,  con 
suls,  praetors,  and,  in  the  case  of  creating  magis- 
trates, by  the  interrex  also.  The  praetors  could 
only  hold  the  comitia  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls, 
or,  if  these  were  present,  only  with  their  permis- 
sion. The  consuls  held  the  comitia  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  successors,  of  the  praetors,  and  of  the 
censors.  It  was  necessary  that  seventeen  days' 
notice  should  be  given  before  the  comitia  were  held. 
This  interval  was  called  a  trinundinvm,  or  "the 
space  of  three  market-days"  (ires  nundina,  "  three 
ninth-days"),  because  the  country  people  came  to 
Rome  to  buy  and  sell  every  eighth  day,  according 
to  our  mode  of  reckoning,  and  spent  the  interval  of 
seven  days  in  the  country  (reliquis  septem  rura  cote- 
bant1).  The  first  step  in  holding  the  comitia  was  to 
take  the  auspices.  The  presiding  officer,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  augurs  (augure  adhibito),  pitch- 
ed a  tent  (tabernaculum  cepit)  without  the  city,  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  auspices.  If  the  tent 
was  not  pitched  in  due  form,  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  comitia  were  utterly  vitiated,  and  a  magistrate 
elected  at  them  was  compelled  to  abdicate  his  of- 
fice, as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Livy,*  "  Non  tamen 
pro  fir  ma  to  stelit  magistratus  ejus  jus:  quia  tertio 
mense,  quam  inierunt,  augurum  decreto,  perinde  at 
vitio  c-eati,  honore  abiere  :  quia  C.  Curtius,  qui  comx- 
tiis  eorum  prtefuerat,  parum  recte  tabernaculum  e%- 
pisset."  The  comitia  might  also  be  broken  off  by  a 
tempest ;  by  the  intercession  of  a  tribune ;  if  the 
standard,  which  was  set  up  in  the  Janiculum,  wat 
taken  down  ;  or  if  any  one  was  seized  with  the  epi 
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tepsy,  which  was  from  this  circumstance  called  the 
morbus  comilialis. 

The  first  step  taken  at  the  comitia  centuriata  was 
firr  the  magistrate  who  held  them  to  repeat  the 
words  of  a  form  of  prayer  after  the  augur.  Then, 
in  the  case  of  an  election,  the  candidates'  names 
were  read,  ;r,  in  the  case  of  a  law  or  a  trial,  the 
proceedings  or  bills  were  read  by  a  herald,  and  dif- 
ferent speakers  were  heard  on  the  subject.  The 
question  was  put  to  them  with  the  interrogation, 
Velilis,  jubealis,  Quirites  ?"  Hence  the  bill  was 
sailed  rogatio,  and  the  people  were  said  jubere  legem. 
The  form  of  commencing  the  poll  was :  "  Si  vobis 
videtur,  disccditt,  Quirites,"  or  "  Ite  in  suffragium, 
bene  jurantibus  diis,  et  qua  patres  censuerunt,  vos 
jtibite"1  The  order  in  which  the  centuries  voted 
was  decided  by  lot ;  and  that  which  gave  its  vote 
first  was  called  the  eenturia  prarogativu*  The  rest 
were  called  jure  vocata.'  In  ancient  times  the  peo- 
ple were  polled,  as  at  our  elections,  by  word  of 
mouth.  But  at  a  later  period  the  ballot  was  intro- 
duced by  a  set  of  special  enactments  (the  legas  tob- 
lilaritz),  having  reference  to  the  different  objects  in 
Toting.  These  laws  are  enumerated  by  Cicero:* 
6  Sunt  enim  quattuor  leges  tabellariae  :  quarum  pri- 
ma de  magistratibus  mandandis ;  ea  est  Gabinia, 
lata  ab  homine  ignoto  et  sordido.  Secuta  biennio 
post  Cass-ia  est,  de  populi  judicio,  a  nobili  homine 
lata  L.  Cassio,  sed  (pace  familiae  dixerim)  dissidente 
a  bonis  atque  omnes  rumusculos  populari  ratione 
aocupante.  Carbonis  est  tertia,  de  jubendis  legibus 
et  vetandis,  seditiosi  atque  improbi  civis,  cui  ne  re- 
ditus  quidem  ad  bonos  salutem  a  bonis  potuit  afferre. 
Uno  in  genere  relinqui  videbatur  vocis  suffragium, 
quod  ipse  Cassius  exceperat,  perduellionis.  Dedit 
huic  quoque  judicio  C.  Ccelius  tabellam,  doluitque 
quoad  vixit,  se,  ut  opprimeret  C.  Popilium,  nocuisse 
reipublicfe."  The  dates  of  these  four  bills  for  the 
U)tr3du;tion  of  ballot  at  the  comitia  centuriata  are  as 
follow :  1 .  The  Gabinian  law,  introduced  by  Gabin- 
ins,  the  tribune,  in  B.C.  140  2.  The  Cassian  law, 
B.C.  138.  3.  The  Papirian  law,  introduced  by  C. 
Papirius  Carbo,  the  tribune,  in  B.C.  132.  4.  The 
Caelian  law,  B.C.  108.  In  voting,  the  centuries 
were  summoned  in  order  into  a  boarded  enclosure 
(septum  or  ocile),  into  which  they  entered  by  a  nar- 
row passage  (pons)  slightly  raised  from  the  ground. 
There  was  [irobably  a  different  enclosure  for  each 
century,  H>r  the  Roman  authors  generally  speak  of 
them  in  the  plural.  The  tabeUcc  with  which  they  had 
to  ballot  were  given  to  the  citizens  at  the  entrance  of 
the  pons  by  certain  persons  called  dinbitores ;  and 
here  intimidation  was  often  practised.  If  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  were  an  election,  the  tabella  had  the 
initials  of  the  candidates.  If  it  were  the  passing  or 
rejection  of  a  law,  each  voter  received  two  lahella  : 
one  inscribed  U.  R.,  i.  e.,  uti  rogas,  "  I  vote  for  the 
law  ;"  the  other  inscribed  A.,  i.  e.,  antiquo,  "  I  am  for 
the  old  law."  Most  of  the  terms  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Cicero  "  Quu.n  dies  venisset 
rogatiom  ex  S  C.  ferenda?,  concursabant  barbatuli 
javenes,  et  populum,  ut  antiquaret,  rogabant.  Piso 
auteni  consul,  tutor  rogattunis,  idem  erat  disauasor. 
Operae  Clodina-/»m/e.»  occuparant :  lobelia,  ministra- 
bantur,  ita  ut  nulla  daretur  uti  rogas."  In  the  old 
system  of  polling,  each  citizen  was  asked  for  his 
fote  by  an  officer  called  rogator,  or  "the  polling- 
eterk.'"  Under  the  ballot  system  they  threw  which- 
ever tabclla  they  pleased  into  a  box  at  the  entrance 
yf  the  booth,  and  certain  officers,  called  custodes, 
were  standing  to  check  ofT  the  votes  by  points 
(puvtix)  marked  on  a  tablet.  Hence  punelum  is 
oaen  metaphorically  to  signify  "  a  vote,"  as  in  Hor- 
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ace,*  "  Discedo  Alcaeus  puncto  illius ;"  ana  we  hart 
the  metaphor  at  greater  length, 

"  Centuria  seniorum  agitant  expertia  frugis  , 
Celsi  praetereunt  austera  poemata  Ramnes  ; 
Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci.  " 

The  diribitores,  rogatores,  and  custodes  were  genei 
ally  friends  of  the  candidates,  who  voluntarily  un- 
dertook these  duties.'  But  Augustus  selected  900 
of  the  equestrian  order  to  perform  the  latter  offices 
The  acceptance  of  a  law  by  the  centuriata  comitia 
did  not  acquire  full  force  till  after  it  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  comitia  curiata,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  capital  offence  against  the  whole  nation,  when 
they  decided  alone  The  plebeians  originally  made 
their  testaments  at  the  comitia  centuriata,  as  the  pa- 
tricians did  theirs  at  the  comitia  curiata  ;  ana  as  the 
adrogatio  required  a  decree  of  the  curia,  so  the 
adoption  of  plebeians  must  have  required  a  decree 
of  the  centuria  ;  and  as  the  lictors  of  the  curia  rep- 
resented them,  so  those  transactions  which  re- 
quired five  witnesses  were  originally  perhaps  car- 
ried into  effect  at  the  comitia  centuriata  the  five 
classes  being  represented  by  these  witnesses.* 

III.  The  Comitia  Tribcta  were  not  established 
till  B  C  491,  when  the  plebs  had  acquired  some 
considerable  influence  in  the  state.  They  were  an 
assembly  of  the  people  according  to  the  local  tribes, 
into  which  the  plebs  was  originally  divided  :  for  the 
plebs  or  commonalty  took  its  rise  from  the  formation 
of  a  domain  or  territory,  and  the  tribes  of  the  com- 
munity or  pale-burghers  were  necessarily  local,  that 
is,  they  had  regions  corresponding  to  each  of  them  , 
therefore,  when  the  territory  diminished,  the  num- 
ber of  these  tribes  diminished  also.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  Fabius,  there  were  originally  30  tribes  of 
plebeians,  that  is,  as  many  plebeian  tribes  as  there 
were  patrician  curia.  These  30  tribes  consisted  of 
four  urban  and  26  rustic  tribes.  But  at  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Crustumine  tribe  there  were  only  20  of 
these  tribes.  So  that  probably  the  cession  of  a 
third  of  the  territory  to  Porsena  also  diminished  the 
number  of  tribes  by  one  third.6  It  is  an  ingenious 
conjecture  of  Niebuhr's,  that  the  name  of  the  30  lo- 
cal tribes  was  perhaps  originally  different,  and  that 
only  10  of  them  were  called  by  the  name  tribus ; 
hence,  after  the  diminution  of  their  territory,  there 
would  be  only  two  tribes,  and  the  two  tribuni  plebis 
would  represent  these  two  tribes.' 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  plebeian  tribes,  no 
qualification  of  birth  or  property  was  requisite  to 
enable  a  citizen  to  vote  in  the  comitia  tnbuta;  who- 
ever belonged  to  a  given  region,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence,  registered  in  the  corresponding  tribe,  had  a 
vote  at  these  comitia.  They  were  summoned  by 
the  tribuni  plebis,  who  were  also  the  presiding  ma- 
gistrates, if  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  called 
was  the  election  of  tribunes  or  aeddes ;  but  consuls 
or  praHors  might  preside  at  the  comitia  tributa,  il 
they  were  called  for  the  election  of  other  inferior 
magistrates,  such  as  the  quaestor,  proconsul,  or  pro- 
praetor, who  were  also  elected  at  these  cnmitia. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  not  fixed.  It  might  be 
the  Campus  Martius,  as  in  the  case  of  the  comitia 
majora.  the  Forum,  or  the  Cirrus  Flamimnus.  Theil 
judicial  functions  were  confined  to  cases  of  lightei 
importance.  They  could  not  decide  in  those  refer 
ring  to  capital  offences.  In  their  legislative  capa 
city  they  passed  plchiscita,  or  "'decrees  of  thep/e6i,' 
which  were  originally  binding  only  on  themselves 
At  last,  however,  the  plebiscita  were  placed  on  tli» 
same  footing  with  the  leges,  by  the  IjCX  Hortcnsia 
(li(i.  288),  and  from  this  time  they  could  pasi 
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whatever  legislative  enactments  they  pleased,  wit  ti- 
ont  or  against  the  authority  of  the  senate.1 

COMMEATUS,  a  furlough,  or  leave  of  absence 
from  the  army  for  a  certain  time.5  If  a  soldier  ex- 
ceeded the  time  allowed  him,  he  was  punished  as 
a  deserter,  unless  he  could  show  that  he  had  been 
detained  by  illness,  or  some  other  cause,  which  ab- 
solutely prevented  his  return.' 

OOMMENTA'RIUS  or  COMMENTA'RIUM 
neant  a  book  of  memoirs  or  memorandum-book, 
ivheri.e  the  expression  Cassaris  Commentarii  (Hinc 
Cascf  libros  de  bellis  a  se  gestis  commentaries  in- 
tcripstt,  quod  audi  esse?it  omni  ornatu  orationis,  tan- 
quam  veste  detracto1).  Hence  it  is  used  for  a  law- 
yer's brief,  the  notes  of  a  speech,  &c.6 

In  the  Digest  the  word  commentariensis  frequent- 
ly occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  recorder  or  registrar ; 
sometimes,  as  Valerius  Maximus*  uses  it,  for  a  re- 
gistrar of  prisoners ;  in  other  words,  a  jailer.7  A 
military  officer  so  called  is  mentioned  by  Asconius.8 
who  probably  had  similar  duties.  The  word  is  also 
employed  in  the  sense  of  a  notary  or  secretary  of 
any  sort. 

Most  of  the  religious  colleges  had  books  called 
Commentarii,  as  Commentarii  Augurum,  Pontificum. 
<.Vid'.  Fasti.) 

COMME'RCIUM     (  Vid.  Oivitas,  Roman.) 

OOMMI'SSUM*.  One  sense  of  this  word  is  that 
of  "  forfeited,"  which  apparently  is  derived  from 
that  sense  of  the  verb  committere,  which  is  "  to 
commit  a  crime,"  or  "  to  do  something  wrong." 
A.sc<mius  says  that  those  things  are  commissa 
which  are  either  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  by  a 
heres  against  the  will  of  a  testator,  and  make  him 
subject  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture ;  thus,  commissa 
hereditas  would  be  an  inheritance  forfeited  for  some 
act  of  commission  or  omission.  Cicero9  speaks  of 
an  hypothecated  thing  becoming  commissa  ;  that  is, 
becoming  the  absolute  property  of  the  creditor  for 
lefault  of  payment.  A  thing  so  forfeited  was  said 
\n  commissum  incidere  or  cadere.  Commissum  was 
also  applied  to  a  thing  in  respect  of  which  the  vec- 
tigal  was  not  paid,  or  a  proper  return  made  to  the 
publicani.  A  thing  thus  forfeited  (vectigalium  nom- 
ine) ceased  to  be  the  property  of  the  owner,  and 
was  forfeited,  under  the  Empire,  to  the  fiscus.10 

COMMISSO'RIA  LEX  is  the  term  applied  to  a 
clause  often  inserted  in  conditions  of  sale,  by  which 
a  vendor  reserved  to  himself  the  privilege  of  re- 
scinding the  sale  if  the  purchaser  did  not  pay  his 
purchase-money  at  the  time  agreed  on.  The  lex 
commissoria  did  not  make  the  transaction  a  condi- 
tional purchase;  for  in  that  case,  if  the  property 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser,  and 
damaged  or  destroyed,  the  loss  would  be  the  loss  of 
the  vendor,  inasmuch  as  the  purchaser,  by  non-pay- 
ment of  the  money  at  the  time  agreed  on,  would 
fail  to  perform  the  condition ;  but  it  was  an  abso- 
lute sale,  subject  to  be  rescinded  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  vendor  if  the  money  was  not  paid  at  the  time 
agreed  on,  and,  consequently,  if  after  this  agreement 
the  property  was  in  the  possession  of  ttie  vendor, 
and  was  lost  or  destroyed  before  the  day  agreed  on 
for  payment,  the  loss  fell  on  the  purchaser.  If  the 
purchaser  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  lex 
commissoria,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  de- 
clare his  intention  as  soon  as  the  condition  was 
agreed  on.  If  he  received  or  claimed  any  part  of 
the  purchase-money  after  the  day  agreed  upon,  it 
was  held  that  he  thereby  waved  the  advantage  of 
the  lex  commissoria.    {Vid.  Pionus.)11 

I  (Gains,  i.,  1.)— 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xv.,  10.— Liv.,  lii.,  46.)— 
S.  (Paulus,  Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  8.  14.) — 4.  (Cic,  Brutus,  c.  75.)— 5. 
(Sen.  in  procem.,  lib.  ni.,  excerp.  controv.) — 6.  (v.,  4.) — -7.  (He- 
tych.  et  Du  Fresne,  s.  v.) — 8.  (in  Verr.,  hi.,  28.)— 9.  (Ep.  ad 
Fam.,  xiii.,  56.)— 10  'Dig.  39,  tit.  4.— Suet.,  Calig.,  41.)— 11. 
(Dig.  18,  tit.  3.) 
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I  COMMU'NI  DIVIUU'NDO  A  CTIO  l*  one  u 
I  those  actions  which  are  called  mixtae,  from  the  ch 
cumstance  of  their  being  partly  in  rem  and  partly  i> 
personam  ;  and  duplicia  judicia,  from  the  circum 
stance  of  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  being  equally 
interested  in  the  matter  of  the  suit,1  though  the  per 
son  who  instituted  the  legal  proceedings  was  proper 
ly  the  actor.  This  action  was  maintainable  betweei 
those  who  were  joint  owners  of  a  corporeal  thing 
which  accordingly  was  called  res  communis ;  an< 
it  was  maintainable  whether  they  were  owners 
(domini),  or  had  merely  a  right  to  the  publiciana 
actio  in  rem ;  and  whether  they  were  socii,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  joint  purchase  ;  or  not  socii,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  thing  bequeathed  to  them  (legata)  by  a 
testament ;  but  the  action  could  not  be  maintained 
in  the  matter  of  an  hereditas.  In  this  action  an 
account  might  be  taken  of  any  injury  done  to  the 
common  property,  or  anything  expended  on  it,  oi 
any  profit  received  from  it,  by  any  of  the  joint  own- 
ers. Any  corporeal  thing,  as  a  piece  of  land  or  a 
slave,  might  be  the  subject  of  this  action. 

It  seems  that  division  was  not  generally  effected 
by  a  sale ;  but  if  there  were  several  things,  the  ju- 
dex would  adjudicate  (adjudicare)  them  severally' 
to  the  several  persons,  and  order  (condemnare)  the 
party  who  had  the  more  valuable  thing  or  things  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  to  the  other  by  way  of  equality 
of  partition.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  things 
must  have  been  valued ;  and  it  appears  that  a  sale 
might  be  made,  for  the  judex  was  bound  to  make 
partition  in  the  way  that  was  most  to  the  advantage 
of  the  joint  owners,  and  in  the  way  in  which  they 
agreed  that  partition  should  be  made ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  joint  owners  might  bid  for  the  thing, 
which  was  common  property,  before  the  i'-.idex.  If 
the  thing  was  one  and  indivisible,  it  was  adjudica 
ted  to  one  of  the  parties,  and  he  was  ordered  to  pay 
a  fixed  sum  of  money  to  the  other  or  others  of  the 
parties.  This  action,  and  that  of  familiae  erciscun- 
dae,  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  now  abolished 
English  writ  of  partition,  and  to  the  bill  in  equitj 
for  partition.8 

COMMODA'TUM  is  one  of  those  obligationes 
which  are  contracted  re.  He  who  lends  to  another 
a  thing  for  a  definite  time,  to  be  enjoyed  and  used 
under  certain  conditions,  without  any  pay  or  reward, 
is  called  commodans ;  the  person  who  receives  the 
thing  is  called  commodatarius ;  and  the  contract  is 
called  commodatum.  It  is  distinguished  from  mu- 
tuum  in  this,  that  the  thing  lent  is  not  one  of  those 
things  qua  pondere,  numero,  mensurave  constant,  as 
wine,  corn,  &c. ;  and  the  thing  commodata  does 
not  become  the  property  of  the  receiver,  who  is 
therefore  bound  to  restore  the  same  thing.  It  dif- 
fers from  locatio  et  conductio  in  this,  that  the  use 
of  the  thing  is  gratuitous.  The  commodatarius  is 
liable  to  the  actio  commodati  if  he  does  not  restore 
the  thing  ;  and  he  is  bound  to  make  good  all  injury 
which  befalls  the  thing  while  it  is  in  his  possession, 
provided  it  be  such  injury  as  a  careful  person  could 
have  prevented,  or  provided  it  be  any  injury  wb'Jh 
the  thing  has  sustained  in  being  used  contrary  tc 
the  conditions  or  purpose  of  the  lending.  In  some 
cases  the  commodatarius  had  an  actio  contraria 
against  the  commodans,  who  was  liable  for  any  in- 
jury sustained  by  the  commodatarius  through  hi* 
dolus  or  culpa ;  as,  for  instance,  if  he  knowingly 
lent  him  bad  vessels,  and  the  wine  or  oil  of  the  'on> 
modatarius  was  thereby  lost  or  injured.* 

COMCEDIA  (KufiySia),  a  branch  of  dramatic  po- 
etry, which  originated  in  Greece,  and  passed  from 
thence  into  Italy. 

1.  (Gaius,iv.,  160.)— 2.  (Gaiui,  iv.,  49.)  —  3.  (Dig  10,  tit.  3. 
— Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  vii.,  12.— B  acton,  t.,  c  J8)-l  (Diir  It 
tit.  6.-  Instit.,  iii.,  14.  2  * 
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i  Greek  Comedy,  like  Greek  tra^euy,  arose 
iTOm  the  worship  of  Bacchus  ;  but  comedy  sprang 
from  a  more  ancient  part  of  Bacchic  worship 
than  tragedy.  A  band  of  Bacchic  revellers  natu- 
rally formed  a  comus  [ku/xoc) ;  their  song  or  hymn 
was  properly  a  /ccj/twcW,  or  "  comus-song,"  and  it 
was  not  till  a  comparatively  late  period  that  the 
Bacchic  ode  or  dithyramb  was  performed  by  a  reg- 
ular chorus.  From  this  regular  chorus  the  Tragedy 
of  Greece  arose  (vid.  Chorus)  ;  and  to  the  old  co- 
mus of  the  Bacchic  or  phallic  revellers  we  may  as- 
sign .he  origin  of  comedy.  It  is  true  that  Aristotle 
derives  comedy  from  nupn,  "a  village;"  so  that 
Kuuudia  is  "  the  village  song  :"  but  this  etymology, 
like  so  many  others  proposed  by  Greek  authors,  is 
altogether  inadmissible,  however  much  it  may  be 
in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  the  Bacchic  comus 
did  go  about  from  village  to  village — it  was  a  village 
or  country  amusement ,  but  it  is  clear,  from  the 
manner  in  which  Athenian  writers  speak  of  this 
Bacchic  procession,  that  it  was  a  comus ;  thus,  in 
an  old  law,  quoted  by  Demosthenes,'  'O  ku/io(  nai 
A  KUfupdnl,  and  Aristophanes,2  <Pa>./?c;.  halpe  Ba/c- 
Xlov,  l^vyKUfu :  and  as  the  tragedy  sprang  from  the 
recitations  of  the  leaders  (pi  t^upxovrec)  in  the  dith- 
yramb, so  this  comus-song,  as  a  branch  of  dramatic 
poetry,  seems  to  be  due  to  analogous  effusions  of 
the  leaders  in  the  phallic  comus  ;  and  thus  Antheas 
the  Lindian.  according  to  Athenams,3  Kut  KupyAiac 
enoiei  /cat  uKAa  ttu/.'/m  iv  tuvtu  tC>  rpunip  ruv  noiri- 
iiiItuv,  a  i$fjpxi  ~oi(  fitr'  avrov  <pa'A?M<popovoi. 

This  branch  of  Greek  drama  was  first  cultivated 
oy  the  Icarians,  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  village  in 
Attica,  which  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  to  re- 
ceive the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  that  part  of  Greece  ; 
and  Susarion.  a  native  of  Tripodiscus.  in  Megaris, 
was  the  first  to  win  the  prize — a  basket  of  figs  and 
a  jar  of  wine — which  was  given  to  him  as  the  suc- 
cessful leader  of  a  comus  of  Icarian  "  glee-singers" 
(Tpvyvdoi),  so  called  because  they  smeared  their  fa- 
ces with  the  lees  of  wine ;  a  rude  disguise,  which 
was  sometimes  substituted  for  the  mask  worn  by 
the  KufupAot,  when  they  afterward  assumed  the  form 
of  a  regular  chorus.  The  Dorians  of  Megara  seem 
to  have  been  from  the  first  distinguished  for  a  vein 
of  coarse  jocularity,  which  naturally  gave  a  pecu- 
liar turn  to  the  witticisms  of  the  comus  among 
them;  and  thus  we  find  that  comedy,  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  word,  first  came  into  being  among  the 
Megarians  and  their  Sicilian  colonists.4  Susarion 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Solon,  a  little  before  Thes- 
pis,  but  he  seems  to  have  stood  quite  alone  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  likely  that  comedy,  with  its  bold 
spirit  of  caricature,  could  have  thriven  much  during 
the  despotism  of  the  Peisistratidae,  which  followed 
80  close  upon  the  time  of  Susarion.  The  very  same 
oauses  which  might  have  induced  Peisistratus  to 
encourage  tragedy,  would  operate  to  the  prevention 
of  comedy  ;  and,  in  fact,  we  find  that  comedy  did 
not  thoroughly  establish  itself  at  Athens  till  alter 
the  democratical  element  in  the  state  had  com- 
pletely asserted  iis  pre-eminence  over  the  old  aris- 
tocratic principles,  namely,  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 
The  first  of  the  Attic  comedians,  Chionides,  Ec- 
phantides,  and  Magnes,  flourished  about  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war ;  and  were  followed,  after  an 
interval  of  thirty  years,  by  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  and 
Aristophanes,  whom  Horace  justly  mentions  as  the 
greatest  authors  of  the  comedy  of  caricature.'  This 
branch  of  comedy  seems  to  have  been  the  natural 
descendant  of  the  satiric  iambography  of  Arclnlo- 
chus  and  others  :  it  was  a  combination  of  the  iam- 
bic lampoon  with  the  comus,  in  the  same  way  as 

1.  (c.  Mid.,  p.  517.)— 2.  (Anhara.,  283.)  —  S.  (p.  415, B.)  —  4. 
(Sob  Mnncke.  Hut  Cnt.  Com.  Or.,  p.  20,  4c.)— 5.  (Sat.,  1., 
i*   l-S  ) 


tragedy  was  a  union  of  the  epic  rhapsody  «  itn  tut 
dithyrambic  chorus.  This  old  comedy  ended  with 
Aristophanes,  whose  last  productions  are  very  dif 
ferent  from  his  early  ones,  and  approximate  rathe; 
to  the  middle  Attic  comedy,  which  seems  to  have 
sprung  naturally  from  the  old,  when  the  free  demo 
cratic  spirit  which  had  fostered  its  predecessor  was 
broken  and  quenched  by  the  events  which  followed 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  when  the  people  of 
Athens  were  no  longer  capable  of  enjoying  the  wild 
license  of  political  and  personal  caricature.  Ths 
middle  Attic  comedy  was  employed  rather  about 
criticisms  of  philosophical  and  literary  pretenders, 
and  censures  of  the  foibles  and  follies  of  the  whole 
classes  and  orders  of  men,  than  about  the  personal 
caricature  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  old  com- 
edy. The  writers  of  the  middle  comedy  flourished 
between  B.C.  380  and  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  a  third  branch  of  comedy  arose,  and 
was  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection  by  Menander 
and  Philemon.  The  comedy  of  these  writers,  or 
the  new  comedy,  as  it  is  called,  went  a  step  farther 
than  its  immediaie  Ibrerunner:  instead  of  criticising 
some  class  and  order  of  men,  it  took  for  its  object 
mankind  in  general ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  comedy  of 
manners,  or  a  comedy  of  character,  like  that  of  Far- 
quhar  and  Congreve ;  the  object  of  the  poet  was, 
by  some  ingeniously-contrived  plot  and  well-ima- 
gined situations,  to  represent,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  life  of  Athens  as  it  went  on  around  him  in  its 
every-day  routine ;  hence  the  well-known  hyberbole 
addressed  to  the  greatest  of  the  new  comedians  ■ 
ti  Mevavdpe  /cat  (3ie, 
iTOTepoc  up'  vpdv  norepov  huiurjoaro. 

The  middle  and  new  comedy,  though  approachm* 
much  more  nearly  to  what  we  understand  l.v  the 
name  comedy,  could  scarcely  be  called  by  the  name 
Kufiu6ia  with  any  strict  regard  to  the  original  mean 
ing  of  the  word  ;  they  had  nothing  in  them  akin  to 
the  old  revelry  of  the  icupoc :  in  fact,  they  had  not 
even  the  comic  chorus,  which  had  succeeded  and 
superseded  the  /ccj/toc,  but  only  marked  the  inter- 
vals between  the  acts  by  some  musical  voluntary 
or  interlude.  It  belongs  to  a  history  of  Greek  lit- 
erature, and  not  to  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  point 
out  the  various  steps  by  which  Attic  comedy  passed 
from  its  original  boisterous  and  almost  drunken 
merriment,  with  its  personal  invective  and  extrav- 
agant indecency,  to  the  calm  and  refined  rhetoric 
of  Philemon,  and  the  decent  and  good-tempered 
Epicureanism  of  Menander;  still  less  can  we  enter 
here  upon  the  literary  characteristics  of  the  differ- 
ent writers  whose  peculiar  tendencies  had  so  much 
influence  on  the  progressive  development  of  this 
branch  of  the  drama.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose to  point  out  generally  the  nature  of  Greek 
comedy,  as  we  hava  done  above,  and  to  enable  the 
student  to  discriminate  accurately  between  the  out- 
ward features  of  Greek  comedy  and  tragedy. 

The  dance  of  the  comic  chorus  was  called  Ihe 
Kopdai,  and  was  of  the  most  indecent  description  ; 
the  gestures,  and,  indeed,  the  costumes  of  the  cho- 
reutas,  were  such  that  even  the  Athenians  consid- 
ered it  justifiable  only  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus, 
when  every  one  was  allowed  to  be  drunk  in  hon- 
our of  the  god  ;  for,  if  an  Athenian  citizen  danced 
the  cordax  sober  and  unmasked,  he  was  looked  upon 
as  the  most  shameless  of  men,  and  forfeited  alto 
gether  his  character  for  respectability.1  Aristopha- 
nes himself,  who  did  not  much  scruple  at  violating 
common  decency,  claims  some  merit  for  his  omis- 
sion of  the  cordax  in  the  Clauds,  and  for  the  more 
modest  attire  of  his  cl.:.rus  in  that  play.*  Accord- 
ing to  Athenaeus,*  the  cordax  was  a  sort  ol  nypor- 

I.  (Thcophrnit.,  Chainrt., 0.)— 2.  ft  ,  .'.37.  *c.)— 3.  (p  630.  1>  i 
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theme,  or  imitative  dance,  in  which  the  choreutae 
expressed  the  words  of  the  song  by  merry  gesticu- 
lations.1 Snch  a  dance  was  the  hyporcheme  of  the 
Spartan  deicelictce ;  a  sort  of  merry-andrews,  whose 
peculiar  mimic  gestures  seem  to  have  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Dorian  comedy,  which  prevailed,  as  we 
nave  seen,  in  Megaris,  and  which  probably  was  the 
parent  stock,  not  only  of  the  Attic,  but  also  of  the 
Sicilian  and  Italian  comedy. 

The  ~omic  chorus  consisted  of  twenty-four  per- 
sons, i.  e.,  of  half  the  number  of  the  full  tragic  cho- 
rus ;  and  as  the  comedians  did  not  exhibit  with 
tetralogies  as  the  tragedians  did,  this  moiety  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  undivided,  so  that  a  comedy 
had,  in  this  respect,  a  considerable  advantage  over 
a  tragedy.  The  chorus  entered  the  stage  in  rows 
of  six,  and  singing  the  parodos  as  in  tragedy  ;  but 
the  parodos  was  generally  short,  and  the  stasima 
still  less  important  and  considerable.  The  most 
important  business  of  the  chorus  in  the  old  comedy 
was  to  deliver  the  parabasis,  or  address  to  the  au- 
dience. In  this  the  chorus  turned  round  from  its 
usual  position  between  the  thymele  and  the  stage, 
where  the  choreutae  stood  with  their  faces  turned 
towards  the  actors,  and  made  an  evolution  so  as  to 
pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  thymele.  Here  they 
stood  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  specta- 
tors, and  addressed  them  in  a  long  series  of  ana- 
paestic tetrameters,  generally  speaking  in  the  name 
of  the  comic  poet  himself.  When  the  parabasis 
was  complete,  it  consisted  of,  1.  The  Kop.ua.Tiov,  a 
short  introduction  in  trochaic  or  anapaestic  verse. 
2.  A  long  system  of  anapaestic  tetrameters,  called 
the  irvlyoc  or  the  uanpbv.  3.  A  lyrical  strophe, 
generally  in  praise  of  some  divinity.  4.  The  kwtfr- 
fn/pa,  consisting,  according  to  the  rule,  of  sixteen 
trochaic  verses,  in  which  the  chorus  indulged  in 
witticisms  directed  against  some  individual,  or  even 
against  the  public  in  general.  The  parabasis,  though 
a  good  deal  refined  by  the  better  taste  of  Aristopha- 
nes, -etained  much  of  the  abusive  scurrility  of  the 
o'l  rustic  comus  ;  so  that  we  may  regard  it  as  the 
only  liring  representative  of  the  old  wagon-jests  of 
the  phallic  procession  in  which  comedy  originated, 
and  as  the  type  of  that  predominant  element  in  the 
old  comedy  which  the  Roman  satirist  Lucilius  made 
the  objeot  of  his  imitation. 

II.  Italian  Comedy  may  be  traced,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  rude  efforts  of  the  Dorian  comus  in 
Sicily.  It  has  been  shown  by  Miiller8  that  even  the 
Oscan  fai  ses,  called  the  fabula  Atellance,  which 
passed  from  Campania  to  Rome,  may  be  traced  to 
a  Dorian  oiigin,  as  the  names  of  some  of  the  stand- 
ing masks  in  these  farces,  such  as  Pappus,  Maccus, 
and  Simus,  are  clearly  Greek  names.  The  more 
complete  development  of  the  SicUian  comedy  by 
Epicharmus  appears  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  a  more  regular  comic  drama  in 
Italy.  Imitations  of  Epicharmus  seem  to  have  been 
common  among  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia ;  and 
so  early  as  B.C.  240,  Livius  Andronicus  exhibited 
at  Rome  translations  or  adaptations  of  Greek  com- 
edies, in  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  obliterate  the 
traces  of  their  Greek  origin  :  on  the  contrary,  from 
first  to  last,  most  of  the  Latin  comedies  were  pro- 
fessedly Greek  in  all  their  circumstances  ;  and  the 
translators  or  imitators,  though  many  of  them  were 
men  of  great  genius,  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of 
themselves  as  barbari  in  comparison  with  their 
Greek  masters,  and  called  Italy  barbaria  in  compar- 
ison with  Athens.'  The  Latin  comedians,  of  whom 
we  can  judge  for  ourselves,  namely,  Plautus  and 
Terence,  took  their  models  chiefly  from  the  new 
comedy  of  Greece.    The  latter,  as  far  as  we  know, 


never  imitated  any  other  branch  of  Greek  comedy 
But  Plautus,  though  he  chiefly  follows  the  poets  o» 
the  middle  or  new  comedy,  sometimes  approximate* 
more  nearly  to  the  Sicilian  comedy  of  Epicharmus, 
or  to  the  VkapoTpayydia  of  Rhinthon  and  others.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  Amphitryo,  which  Plautiu 
himself  terms  a  tragico-comozdia,  is  an  imitation  of 
Rhinthon  or  of  Epicharmus.  That  Plautus  did  imi- 
tate Epicharmus  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Horace:1 
"  Dicitur  ....  Plautus  ad  exemplar  Sicili  properare 
Epicharmi ;"  and  A.  W.  Schlegel  would  infer  from 
this  passage  alone  that  the  Amphitryo  was  borrowed 
from  some  play  by  Epicharmus,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  composed  comedies  on  mythical  subjects 
like  that  of  the  Amphitryo  of  Plautus. 

Although  Roman  comedy,  as  far  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  is  cast  entirely  in  a  Greek  mould,  the 
Romans  had  authors  who  endeavoured  to  bring  for- 
ward these  foreign  comedies  in  a  dress  more  Roman 
than  Grecian.    Comedies  thus  constructed  were 
called  fabulee  togata  (from  the  Roman  garb,  the 
toga,  which  was  worn  by  the  actors  in  it),  js  op- 
posed to  the  fabulee  palliata,  or  comedies  represent 
ed  in  the  Greek  costume.    From  the  words  of 
Horace  in  the  passage  referred  to  above,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that  the  fabula  togata  was  only  an 
imitation  of  the  Greek  new  comedy  clothed  in  i 
Latin  dress  :  "  Dicitur  Afrar.i  toga  convenisse  Me- 
nandro."'    Not  that  the  writers  of  these  comedies 
absolutely  translated  Menander  or  Philemon,  like 
Plautus  and  Terence  ;  the  argument  or  story  seems 
to  have  been  Roman,  and  it  was  only  in  the  method 
and  plan  that  they  made  the  Greek  comedians  their 
model.  For  this,  also,  we  have  Horace's  testimony  ' 
"  Nil  intentatum  nostri  liquet e  poita : 
Nec  minimum  meruere  decus,  vestigia  Graeca 
Ausi  deserere,  et  celebrare  domestica  facta, 
Vel  qui  praetextas,  vel  qui  docuere  togatas." 
The  pratextata  fabula  alluded  to  here  was  a  sort  of 
history. 

"  The  pratextata  merely  bore  resemblance  to  a 
tragedy :  it  represented  the  deeds  of  Roman  kings 
and  generals ;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  at  least 
it  wanted  the  unity  of  time  of  a  Greek  tragedy — 
that  it  was  a  history,  like  Shakspeare's."*  The 
grammarians  sometimes  speak  of  the  pratextata  as 
a  kind  of  comedy,  which  it  certainly  was  not.  Tie 
clearest  statement  is  that  of  Euanthius  (de  fabula) : 
"  IUud  vero  tenendum  est,  post  veav  KufUfidiav  Lati- 
nos multa  fabularum  genera  protulisse  :  ut  togata*, 
a  scenicis  atque  argumentis  Latinis ;  pratextatas,  ab 
dignitate  personarum  et  Latina  historia ;  Atellanas, 
a  civitate  Campaniae,  ubi  actee  sunt  plurimae  ;  Rhin- 
thonicas,  ab  auctoris  nomine ;  tabernarias,  ab  humil- 
itate  argumenti  et  styli ;  mimos,  ab  diuturna  imita- 
tione  rerum  et  levium  personarum."  But  even 
here  there  is  a  want  of  discrimination  ;  for  the  mi- 
mus  was  entirely  Greek,  as  the  name  shows;  the 
Latin  style  corresponding  to  it  was  the  planipes. 
Hermann*  has  proposed  the  following  classification 
of  Roman  plays,  according  as  they  strictly  followed 
or  deviated  from  their  Greek  models : 
Argumentum. 
Gratcum.  Romanum. 
Crepidata  (rpayt^dta),  Piatextala. 
Palliata  (itafiydia),  Togata,  cujus  alia  trubmt- 

ta,  alia  tab?  r.nrta. 
Satyrica  (odrvpoi),  Atellana. 
Mimus  (fil/ioc),  Planipes. 
Neukirch'  gives  a  wider  ex'-ent  to  Roman  comedy, 
so  that  it  includes  all  the  tther  species  of  drama, 
with  the  exception  of  the  crepidata  zndthepratextata. 


1.  (Compare  Athenaeus,  p.  21,  D.) — 2.  (Hi»'  Lit.  Gr.,  c.  mi., 
4         (Vid.  Festus,  p.  36,  372,  ed.  Mailer 
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1.  (Epist.,  II.,  i,  58.)— 2.  (Hor.,  Epist.,  II.,  i.,  57.)— 3.  (Epi* 
ad  Pison.,  285,  6cc.) — i.  (Niebnhr,  Hist.  Rum.,  vo!  ■.,  p.  511 
2.) — 5.  (Opuscula,  v.,  p.  260.) — 8  (De  Fabula  Rovnanorum  te 
gata,  p.  58.) 


COMPITALIA. 


CONCUBINA. 


I.  GKv£CI  argument!. 
1.  Conutdia  sive  palliata,  quae  proprie  dicitnr. 
t.  Tragico-comadia  sive  Rkinthonica,  Graecis,  IXa- 

poTpayydLa,  sive  'ItoXikt)  KuuySio 
3.  Mimus,  qui  proprie  dicitur. 

II.  Latini  abgumenti. 

1.  Traheata. 

2.  Togata  quae  proprie  dicitur,  sive  tabernaria. 

3.  Atellana. 

4.  Planipedia,  sive  planipedaria,  sive  planipes  (n- 

And  he  places  the  satirical  drama  in  a  third  class 
bv  itself.  It  is  very  difficult  to  come  to  any  certain 
conclusion  on  this  subject,  which  is  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity ;  the  want  of  materials  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  for  ourselves,  and  the 
confusions  and  contradictions  of  the  scholiasts  and 
other  grammarians  who  have  written  upon  it,  leave 
the  classification  of  Roman  comedies  in  great  un- 
certainty, and  we  must  rest  content  with  some  such 
lpproxLnations  as  those  which  are  here  given. 

COMOS  (KUfioc).  ( Vid.  Comcedia,  p.  299  ;  Cho- 
rus, p.  247.) 

COMPENSATIO  is  defined  by  Modestinus  to  be 
delntt  et  crediti  inter  se  conlributio.  Compensatio, 
as  the  etymology  of  the  word  shows  (pend-o),  is  the 
act  of  making  tilings  equivalent.  A  person  who 
was  sued  might  answer  his  creditor's  demand,  who 
was  also  his  debtor,  by  an  offer  of  compensatio  (si 
paraius  est  compensarc),  which,  in  effect,  was  an 
offer  to  pay  the  difference,  if  any.  which  should 
appear  on  taking  the  account.  The  object  of 
the  compensatio  was  to  prevent  unnecessary  suits 
and  payments,  by  ascertaining  to  which  party  a 
balance  was  due.  Originally,  compensatio  only 
took  place  in  bonae  fidei  judiciis  and  ex  eadem  cau- 
sa; but,  by  a  rescript  of  M.  Aurelius,  there  could  be 
compensatio  in  stricti  juris  judiciis,  and  ex  dispari 
causa.  When  a  person  made  a  demand  in  right  of 
another,  as  a  tutor  in  right  of  his  pupillus,  the  debt- 
or could  not  have  compensatio  in  respect  of  a  debt 
due  to  him  from  the  tutor  on  his  own  account.  A 
fidejussor  (surety^  who  was  called  upon  to  pay  his 
principal's  debt,  might  have  compensatio,  either  in 
respect  of  a  debt  due  by  the  claimant  to  himself  or 
to  his  principal  It  was  a  rule  of  Roman  law,  that 
there  could  be  no  compensatio  where  the  demand 
could  be  answered  by  an  exceptio  peremptoria  ;  for 
the  compensatio  admitted  the  demand,  subject  to 
the  proper  deduction,  whereas  the  object  of  the  ex- 
ceptio was  to  state  something  in  bar  of  the  demand. 
Set-off  in  English  law,  and  compensation  in  Scotch 
law,  correspond  to  compensatio.' 

COMPITA'LIA,  also  called  LUDI  COMPITA- 
LICII,  was  a  festival  celebrated  once  a  year  in 
honour  of  the  lares  compitales,  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  offered  at  the  places  where  two  or  more  ways 
met  ("  Compttalia,  dies  attnbutus  laribus  compilali- 
bus ;  ideo  ubi  via  competunt,  turn  in  compelis  sacnfi- 
tatur.  Quotanms  is  dies  concipitur"*).  This  festival 
e  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus  in  consequence  of  the  miracle 
attending  the  birth  of  Servius  Tullius,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  the  son  of  a  lar  familiaris.'  We 
learn  from  Macrobius*  that  the  celebration  of  the 
compitalia  was  restored  by  Tarquinius  auperbus, 
who  sacrificed  boys  to  Mania,  the  mother  of  the 
lares  ;  but  this  practice  was  changed  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Tarquins,  and  garlic  and  poppies 
offrred  in  their  stead.  In  the  time  of  Augustus, 
the  lu  i  compitalicii  had  gone  out  of  fashion,  but 
were  restored  by  him.* 

The  compitalia  belonged  to  the  ferice  conceptivce. 


1.  (Dig  16,  tit.  2.)— 1  (Varro,  Do  Ling.  Lat.,  n.,  25,  ed. 
MUller.— Feitn.,  «.  t.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  uxri.,  70.)— 4.  (SaU, 
•    7  )— 6.  (Suot.,  Octar..  31.) 


that  is,  festivals  which  were  celebrated  on  days  ap 
pointed  annually  by  the  magistrates  or  priests  Tht 
exact  day  on  which  this  festival  wau  celebrated 
appears  to  have  varied,  though  it  was  always  in  the 
winter.  Dronysius'  says  that  it  was  celebrate''  a 
few  days  after  the  Saturnalia,  and  Cicero'  that  it 
fell  on  the  Kalends  of  January  (the  old  editions 
read  iii.  Kal.  Jan.) ;  but  in  one  of  his  letters  to  At- 
ticus3  he  speaks  of  it  as  falling  on  the  fourth  before 
the  nones  of  January.  The  exact  words  in  which 
the  announcement  of  the  day  on  which  the  compi- 
talia was  to  be  kept,  are  preserved  by  Macrobius4 
and  Aulus  Gellius  :5  "  Die  ■  Now  ■  (i.  e.,  nemo) 
Popolo  •  Romano  ■  Qoiritibus  ■  Compitalia  ■ 

EbONT  •  QcaNDO  •  CoNCEPTA  1   FoVERINT  -  (Or  /u«- 

ruit)  Nefas. 

COMPLU'VIUM.    (Vid.  House.) 

CONCHA  {K6yxv)>  a  Greek  and  Roman  hquia 
measure,  of  which  there  were  two  sizes.  The 
smaller  was  half  the  cyathus  (=  0412  of  a  pint 
English) ;  the  larger,  which  was  the  same  as  the 
oxybaphum,  was  three  times  the  former  (=1238 
of  a  pint).* 

*OONCHA  (Koyxv),  a  term  frequently  applied, 
like  conr.hylium,  to  shell-fish  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  to  the  Chama.  Horace,  it  is  probable, 
means  the  Chanue  in  the  following  line :  "  Milulut 
et  vites  pellent  obstanlia  concha."'' 

•CONCHYL'IUM  (  Koyxvliov ).  This  term  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  lax  sense,  as  applied  to  the 
Testacea  in  general,  or  to  their  shells  separate  from 
their  flesh.8  Xenocrates  uses  KoyxvXudnr  in  the 
same  sense."  It  is  also  applied  to  the  Purpura  in 
particular,  and  likewise  to  the  purple  colour  formed 
from  it.  According  to  Aldrovandus,  Horace  applies 
it  to  oysters  in  the  following  line  :  "  Miscueris  elix* 
simul  conchylia  lurdis."10 

CONCILIA'BULUM.    (Vid.  Colonia.) 

CONCUBI'NA  (GREEK).  The  koXaxiki)  oi 
na.Xka.Kic  occupied  at  Athens  a  kind  of  middle  rank 
between  the  wife  and  the  harlot  (iraipa).  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  iraipa,  naXXoK^,  and  legal  wife 
is  accurately  described  by  Demosthenes  :11  rue  uev 
yap  iraipac  ij6ov^(  fve/c'  Ixofiev  raj  de  naXhucuc,  rrjc 
naff  rjjiepav  depaiceiac  tov  auuaroc  :  rac  de  ywaiKac, 
tov  naidonoieiotiat  yvTjoiuc,  xal  rCn>  tv6ov  ^vXa/ca  nia- 
■rirv  kxeiv.  Thus  Antiphon  speaks  of  the  naXXaKij 
of  Philoneos  as  following  him  to  the  sacrifice,"  and 
also  waiting  upon  him  and  his  guest  at  table.11  If 
her  person  were  violated  by  force,  the  same  penalty 
was  exigible  from  the  ravisher  as  if  the  offence  had 
been  committed  upon  an  Attic  matron  ;  and  a  man 
surprised  by  the  quasi-husoand  in  the  act  of  crimi 
nal  intercourse  with  his  na.Xka.Kri,  might  be  slain  by 
him  on  the  spot,  as  in  the  parallel  case.1*  (Vid. 
Adultkhium.)  It  does  not,  however,  appear  very 
clearly  from  what  political  classes  concubines  wtre 
chiefly  selected,  as  cohabitation  with  a  foreign  (frvn) 
woman  was  strictly  forbidden  by  law,u  and  the  pro- 
visions made  by  the  state  for  virgins  of  Attic  fami- 
lies must  in  most  cases  have  prevented  their  sinking 
to  this  condition.  Sometimes,  certainly,  where 
there  were  several  destitute  female  orphans,  this 
might  take  place,  as  the  next  of  kin  was  not  obliged 
to  provide  for  more  than  one ;  and  we  may  also 
conceive  the  same  to  have  taken  place  with  respect 
to  the  daughters  of  families  so  poor  as  to  be  unable 
to  supply  a  dowry."  The  dowry,  in  fact,  seems  to 
have  been  a  decisive  criterion  as  to  whether  the 


1.  (i?.,  p.  Sia.)— 2  (in  Piwin.,  c.  4.)— 3  (»».,  7.)— 4.  (Sat. 
L,  4.)— 5.  (i.,  24.)— 6.  (HuMejr,  p.  207,  209  — Wurm,  p.  129  )— 
7.  (Sat.,  ii.,  4,  28.)— 8.  (Hippocr-,  De  Dirt.l— 9.  (Do  Aliment 
ei  Aquat.)— 10.  (Sal.,  ii.,  2,  74.)— 11.  (c.  Nemr.,jp.  1380.)— It 
(Arc  de  Vencf.,  p.  fl]3.) — 13.  (Id.,  p.  614.  — VW.  Docker,  Char- 
ities, rol.  ii.,  p.  438.)—14.  (LyiiM,  Do  Cral.  EraUnth.,  p.  93  )- 
13.  (Demusth.,  c.  Neirr.,  p.  1330.)— 16.  (Denmoth.,  o.  Near. 
1384.— Plain..  Tnnumm.,  111.,  ii.,  63.) 
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cnrnision  between  a  male  and  female  Athenian,  in 
a  si  He  of  cohabitation,  amounted  to  a  marriage:  if 
no  dowr}  had  been  given,  the  child  of  such  union 
wo  Id  be  illegitimate  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  dowry 
had  been  given,  or  a  proper  instrument-  executed  in 
acknowledgment  of  its  receipt,  the  female  was  fully 
entitled  to  all  conjugal  rights.1  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  slave  that  was  taken  to  her  master's  bed 
acquired  any  political  rights  in  consequence ,  the 
concubine  mentioned  by  Antiphon2  is  treated  as  a 
slave  by  her  master,  and  after  his  death  undergoes 
a  servile  punishment.3   (Vid.  Het^era.) 

CONCUBI'NA  (ROMAN).  According  to  an  old 
definition,  an  unmarried  woman  who  cohabited 
with  a  man  was  originally  called  pellex,  but  after- 
ward by  the  more  decent  appellation  of  concubina.* 
This  remark  has  apparently  reference  to  the  Lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea,  by  which  the  concubinatus 
received  a  legal  character.  This  legal  concubina- 
tus consisted  in  the  permanent  cohabitation  of  an 
unmarried  man  with  an  unmarried  woman.  It 
therefore  differed  from  adulterium,  stuprum,  and  in- 
cestus,  which  were  legal  offences ;  and  from  con- 
tubernium,  which  was  the  cohabitation  of  a  free 
man  with  a  slave,  or  the  cohabitation  of  a  male 
and  female  slave,  between  whom  there  could  be  no 
Roman  marriage.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Lex 
Jul.  et  P.  P.,  the  name  of  concubina  would  have 
applied  to  a  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  married 
man  who  had  not  divorced  his  first  wife  but  this 
was  not  the  state  of  legal  concubinage  which  was 
afterward  established.  The  offence  of  stuprum  was 
avoided  in  the  case  of  the  cohabitation  of  a  free  man 
and  an  ingenua  by  this  permissive  concubinage ; 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  inference  that 
there  should  be  some  formal  declaration  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  stuprum.6  Heineccius7  denies  that  an  ingenua 
could  be  a  concubina,  and  asserts  that  those  only 
could  be  concubina?  who  could  not  be  uxores  ,  but 
this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,8  or  perhaps  it  may  be 
said  that  there  was  a  legal  doubt  on  this  subject.' 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  such  unions  were 
not  often  made  with  ingenuas. 

This  concubinage  was  not  a  marriage,  nor  were 
the  children  of  such  marriage,  who  were  sometimes 
called  liberi  naturales,  in  the  power  of  their  father. 
Still  it  established  certain  legal  relations  between 
the  two  persons  who  lived  in  concubinage  and  their 
children.  Under  the  Christian  emperors  concubi- 
nage was  not  favoured,  but  it  still  existed,  as  we 
see  from  the  legislation  of  Justinian. 

This  legal  concubinage  should  not  be  confounded 
with  illicit  cohabitation.  It  rather  resembled  the 
morganatic  marriage  (ad  morganaticam),  in  which 
neither  the  wife  enjoys  the  rank  of  the  husband, 
nor  the  children  the  rights  of  children  by  a  legal 
marriage."  Thus  it  appears  that,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, widowers  who  had  already  children,  and  did 
not  wish  to  contract  another  legal  marriage,  might 
take  a  concubina,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Vespa- 
sian,11 Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aurelius.1* 

CONDEMN  A'TIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  20.) 

CONDI'CTIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  16.) 

CONDITO'RIUM,  in  its  general  acceptation, 
means  a  place  in  which  property  of  any  kind  is  de- 
j»osited — ubi  quid  conditum  est — thus  conditorium 
muralium  tormentorum"  is  a  magazine  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  battering-train  when  not  in  active  service 


1  (Petit.,  Leg.  Att.,  548,  and  authors  there  quoted.)  — 2. 
(Ak.  de  Venef.)— 3.  (Id.,  p.  61ft.)— 4.  (Massurius,  ap.  Paul.— 
Dig  80,  tit.  16,  s.  144.)— 5.  (Cic,  De  Orat.,  i.,  40.)— 6.  (Dig.  48, 
tit.  5,  s  34.)— 7.  (Syntag.,  Ap.,  lib.  i.,  39.)— 8  (Dig.  25,  tit.  5,  8. 
S.)— 9.  (Id.,  i.  1.)— 10.  (Lib.  Fend.,  ii.,  29.)— 11.  (Suet.,  Vesp., 
3.)— 12.  (Jul.  Cap.,  Vit.  Ant.,  c.  8.— Aurel.,  c.  29.— Dig.  25,  tit. 
1.— Cod.  t.,  tit.  26.— Paulus,  Recept.  Sentent.,  ii.,  tit.  19,  20.— 
>Vov.  18,  c.  5 ;  89  c  12.1—13.  (Amro  Marcell.,  ivii.,  9  ) 
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But  the  word  came  afterward  to  be  applied  more 

strictly  as  a  repository  for  the  dead. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
the  body  was  consumed  by  fire  after  death  (vid. 
Bustcm),  the  ashes  only  receiving  sepulture ;  and 
as  there  could  be  no  danger  of  infection  from  these, 
the  sepulchres  which  received  them  were  all  above 
ground.1  But  subsequently,  when  this  practice  fell 
into  partial  or  entire  disuse,  it  became  necessary  to 
inter  (humare)  the  dead,  or  bury  them  in  vaults 
or  chambers  under  ground  ;  and  then  the  word 
conditorium  or  conditivum?  was  adopted,  to  express 
that  class  of  sepulchres  to  which  dead  bodies  were 
consigned  entire,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which 
contained  the  bones  and  ashes  only.  It  is  so  used 
by  Petronius3  for  the  tomb  in  which  the  husband  oi 
the  Ephesian  matron  was  laid ;  by  Pliny,*  for  the 
vault  where  the  body  of  a  person  of  gigantic  stature 
was  preserved  entire ;  and  by  Quintilian,*  lor  the 
chamber  in  which  a  dead  body  is  laid  out,  "  eubicu- 
lum  conditorium  mortis  tu<e."  In  a  single  passage 
of  Pliny'  it  is  synonymous  with  monimentum,  and 
in  an  inscription,'  "  olios  m.  minores  in  avito  condi- 
torio,"  the  mention  of  the  cinerary  olla  indicates 
that  the  tomb  alluded  to  was  of  the  kind  called  co- 
lumbarium. (Vid.  Columbarium.)  The  correspond 
ing  word  in  Greek  is  imoyaiov  or  vnbyewv,*  hypo- 
geum." 

Conditorium  is  also  used  for  the  coffin  in  which 
a  body  was  placed  when  consigned  to  the  tomb 
and  when  used,  the  same  distinction  is  implied.1' 

*CONEION  (kuvbiov ),  Hemlock,  or  Conium  mat- 
ulatum.  It  is  called  Cicuta  by  Celsus.  This  poi- 
sonous plant  possesses  highly  narcotic  and  danger- 
ous qualities,  and  an  infusion  of  it  was  given  at 
Athens  to  those  who  were  condemned  to  capital 
punishment.  By  a  decoction  of  this  kind  Socrauis 
lost  his  life.  The  effects  of  the  poison  in  his  case 
are  strikingly  described  in  the  Phaedon  of  Plato. 
Sibthorp  found  the  nuvetov  between  Athens  and  Me- 
gara.  It  is  not  unfrequent  throughout  the  Pelopon- 
nesus also.  The  modern  Greeks  call  it  Bpo/ioxoo 
rov.11 

CONFARREA  TIO.    ( Vid.  Marriage.) 

CONFESSO'RIA  ACTIO  is  an  actio  in  rem," 
by  which  a  person  claims  a  jus  in  re,  such  as  the 
use  and  enjoyment  (usus  fructus)  of  a  thing,  or 
claims  some  servitus  (jus  eundi,  agendi,  &c).  The 
actio  negatoria  or  negativa  is  that  in  which  a  per- 
son disputes  a  jus  in  re  which  another  claims  and 
attempts  to  exercise. 

If  several  persons  claimed  a  servitus,  each  might 
bring  his  action;  if  several  claimed  as  fructuarii, 
they  must  join  in  the  action.  None  but  the  owner 
of  the  property,  to  which  the  servitus  was  alleged 
to  be  due,  could  maintain  a  directa  actio  for  it. 
The  condemnatio  in  the  actio  confessoria  was  adapt- 
ed to  secure  to  the  fructuarius  his  enjoyment  of 
the  thing  if  he  proved  his  right,  and  to  secure  the 
servitus  if  the  plaintiff  made  out  his  claim  to  it. 

The  negatoria  actio  was  that  which  the  ownei  ol 
a  thing  had  against  a  person  who  claimed  a  servi- 
tus in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to  ex- 
ercise it.  The  object  of  this  action  was  to  prevent 
the  defendant  from  exercising  his  alleged  right,  and 
to  obtain  security  (cautio)  against  future  attempts, 
which  security  it  was  competent  for  the  judex  to 
require.  But  this  action  was  extended  to  the  get- 
ting rid  of  a  nuisance ;  as,  if  a  man  put  a  heap  of 
dung  against  your  wall  so  as  to  make  it  damp ;  oi 


1.  (Salmas.,  Exercit.  Plin.,  p.  849.)— 2.  (Seuec,  Ep.,  60.>- 
3.  (Sat.,  cxi.,  2,  7  ;  cxii.,  3.)-4.  (H.  N.,  vii.,  16.)— 5.  (Declam 
8,  p.  119,  ed.  Var.)— 6.  (Ep.,  vi.,  10.)— 7.  (ap.  Grut.,  p.  1134,  6.) 
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CONFUSIO. 


CONGLUUUM. 


a  neighbour's  wall  bellied  out  half  a  foot  or  more 
into  your  premises ;  or  the  wind  blew  one  of  his 
trees  so  as  to  make  it  hang  over  your  ground  ;  or  a 
man  cut  stones  on  his  own  land  so  that  the  pieces 
fell  on  yours  :  in  all  such  cases  you  had  a  negatoria 
actio,  in  which  you  declared  jus  ei  non  esse,  &c., 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.1 

COXFU'SIO  properly  signifies  the  mixing  of 
uqui'ls,  or  the  fusing  of  metals  into  one  mass.  If 
things  of  the  same  or  of  different  kind  were  con- 
fuse! ,  either  by  the  consent  of  both  owners  or  by 
accident,  the  compound  was  the  property  of  both. 
If  the  confusio  was  caused  by  one  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other,  the  compound  was  only  joint  prop- 
erty in  case  the  things  were  of  the  same  kind,  and 
perhaps  (we  may  conjecture)  of  the  same  quality, 
as,  for  instance,  wines  of  the  same  quality.  If  the 
things  were  different,  so  that  the  compound  was  a 
new  thing,  this  was  a  case  of  what,  by  modern  wri- 
ters, is  called  specification,  which  the  Roman  \\  Ti- 
ters expressed  by  the  term  novam  speciem  facere, 
as  if  a  man  made  mulsum  out  of  his  own  wine  and 
his  neighbour's  honey.  In  such  a  case  the  person 
who  caused  the  confusio  became  the  owner  of  the 
compound,  but  he  was  bound  to  make  good  to  the 
other  the  value  of  his  property 

Commixtio  applies  to  cases  such  as  mixing  to- 
gether two  heaps  of  corn  ;  but  this  is  not  an  in- 
stance in  which  either  party  acquires  property  by 
the  commixtio.  For  if  the  mixture  takes  place,  ei- 
ther accidentally  or  with  mutual  consent,  or  by  the 
act  of  one  alone,  in  all  these  cases  the  property  of 
each  pei  son  continues  as  before,  for  in  all  these 
cases  it  is  capable  of  separation.  A  case  of  coin- 
mixtio  arises  when  a  man's  money  is  paid  without 
his  knowledge  and  consent,  and  the  money,  when 
pait',  is  so  mixed  with  other  money  that  it  cannot 
be  recognised  ;  otherwise  it  remains  the  property  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  belonged. 

The  title  confusio  does  not  properly  comprehend 
the  various  modes  of  acquisitio  which  arise  from 
two  pieces  of  property  belonging  to  different  per- 
sons being  materially  united  ;  but  still  it  may  be 
convenient  to  enumerate  under  this  head  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  acquisitio  which  belong  to  the  general 
head  of  Accessio. 

Specification  (which  is  not  a  Roman  word)  took 
place  when  a  man  made  a  new  thing  (nova  species) 
either  out  of  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  material, 
or  out  of  his  own  simply.  In  the  former  case,  such 
man  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  thing.  In  the 
latter  case,  if  the  thing  could  be  brought  back  to 
the  rough  material  (which  i3  obviously  possible  in 
very  few  cases),  it  still  belonged  to  the  original  own- 
er, but  the  specificator  had  a  right  to  retain  the 
thing  till  he  was  paid  the  value  of  his  labour,  if  he 
had  acted  bona  fide.  If  the  new  species  could  not 
be  brought  back  to  its  original  form,  the  specificator 
in  all  cases  became  the  owner ;  if  he  had  acted  bo- 
na fide,  he  was  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  stuff  for 
its  value  only  ;  il  mala  ride,  he  was  liable  to  an  ac- 
tion of  theft.  Of  this  kind  are  the  cases  put  by 
Gaiua,'  of  a  man  making  wine  of  another  man's 
grapes,  oil  of  his  olives,  a  ship  or  bench  of  his  tim- 
ber, and  so  on.  .Some  jurists  (Sabinus  and  Cassius) 
wr  re  of  opinion  that  the  ownership  of  the  thing  was 
not  changed  by  such  labour  being  bestowed  on  it  , 
the  opposite  school  were  of  opinion  that  the  new- 
thing  belonged  to  him  who  had  bestowed  his  labour 
on  it,  but  they  admitted  that  the  original  owner  had 
a  legal  remedy  for  the  value  of  his  property. 

Two  things,  the  property  of  two  persons,  might 
become  so  united  as  not  to  be  separable  without  in- 
jury to  one  or  hoth  ,  in  this  case,  the  owner  of  the 
principal  thing  became  the  owner  of  the  accessory. 

1     Dig.  8,  ti' .  3  — Brnnmut  I)r  Fir    -iln.)— 2.  (n  .  39.) 


Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  man  building  on  anotha 
man's  ground,  the  building  belonged  to  the  ownei 
of  the  ground  (superficies  solo  cedit) ;  or  in  the  case 
of  a  tree  planted,  or  seed  sown  on  another  man's 
ground,  the  rule  was  the  same  If  a  man  wrote, 
even  in  letters  of  gold,  on  another  man's  parchment 
or  paper,  the  whole  belonged  to  the  owner  of  tha 
parchment  or  paper ;  in  the  case  of  a  picture  paint 
ed  on  another  man's  canvass,  the  canvas?  became 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  picture.1  If  a  piece 
of  land  was  torn  away  by  a  stream  (avulsio)  from 
one  man's  land  and  attached  to  another's  land,  it 
became  the  property  of  the  latter  when  it  was  firmly 
attached  to  it.  This  is  a  different  case  from  "hat  of 
Alluvio.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  losing  party 
was  entitled  to  compensation,  with  some  exceptions 
as  to  cases  of  mala  fides. 

The  rules  of  Roman  law  on  this  subject  are  sta- 
ted by  Brinkmann,  Instil.  Jur.  Rom.,  y  398,  &c. ; 
Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch,  &c,  y  245,  6ic,  Accession} 
Rosshirt,  Grundlinien,  &c,  y  62. 

The  term  confusio  had  other  legal  meanings, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  here. 

*CONGER  (Koyypoc),  the  Conger  Eel,  or  Muramx 
conger,  L.,  called  in  Italian  Bronco.  "  The  name  of 
Conger,"  observes  Griffith,  "  was  at  first  given  to  a 
species  of  eel,  the  Murana  conger,  after  Aristotle 
and  Athenaius,  who  had  called  the  sea-eel  Koyypo?. 
M.  Cuvier  has  withdrawn  this  fish  from  the  genus 
Angmlla,  and  made  it  the  foundation  of  a  sub  genus, 
under  the  name  of  Conger.  It  is  very  abundant  on 
the  coasts  of  England  and  France,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  where  it  was  much  sought  after  by  the 
ancients,  and  in  the  Propontis,  where  it  was  not 
long  ago  in  considerable  estimation.  Those  of 
Sicyon  were  more  especially  esteemed.  The  con- 
gers are  extremely  voracious.  They  live  on  fish, 
mollusca,  and  Crustacea,  and  do  not  even  spare 
their  own  species.  They  are  extremely  fond  of 
carrion,  and  are  sure  to  be  found  in  those  places 
into  which  the  carcasses  of  animals  have  been 
thrown. — Among  the  species  of  the  sub-genus  Mu- 
rana (proper)  we  may  notice  here  the  Common  Mw- 
rana,  or  Murana  helena.  This  fish  is  about  three 
feet  long,  and  sometimes  more  ;  it  weighs  as  much 
as  twenty  or  thirty  pounds ;  is  very  much  extended 
in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  ancient  Romans,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  it,  held  it  in  high  estima- 
tion under  the  name  of  Murana,  which  we  com 
monly  translate  by  the  term  '  lamprey.'  These  mu- 
rsenae  were  carefully  reared  in  vivaria  by  the  Ro- 
mans. As  early  as  the  time  of  Caesar,  the  multi 
plication  of  these  domestic  muraenre  was  so  great, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  triumphs,  that 
commander  presented  six  thousand  of  them  to  his 
friends.  Crassus  reared  them  so  as  to  be  obedient 
to  his  voice,  and  to  come  and  receive  their  food  from 
his  hands  ;  while  the  celebrated  orator  Hortensiua 
wept  over  the  loss  of  a  favourite  lamprey  of  which 
death  had  deprived  him.  The  Romans  are  said  to 
have  thrown  offending  slaves  into  their  fish-ponds, 
as  food  for  these  voracious  creatures."" 

CONGIA'RIL'M  (sal.  vas,  from  congius),  a  vessel 
containing  a  congius     (Vid.  Conoiub.) 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  Republic,  the 
congius  was  the  usual  measure  of  oil  or  wine  which 
was,  on  certain  occasions,  distributed  among  the 
people;'  and  thus  congianum,  as  Quintilian*  says, 
became  a  name  for  liberal  donations  to  the  p<«>ple 
in  general,  whether  consisting  of  oil,  wine,  corn,  or 
money,  or  other  things,'  while  donations  made  to 
the  soldiers  were  called  donaiiea,  though  they  were 

I.  (Gam.,  ii.,  73,  Ac.)— 2  (Griffith**  Conor,  vol.  (.,  p,  344 
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sometimes  also  termed  congiaria.1  Congtarium 
was,  moreover,  occasionally  used  simply  to  desig- 
nate a  present  or  a  pension  given  by  a  person  of 
high  rank,  or  a  prince,  to  his  friends ;  and  Fabius 
Maximus  called  the  presents  which  Augustus  made 
to  his  friends,  on  account  of  tfieir  smallness,  hemi- 
naria  instead  of  congiaria,  because  hemina  was  only 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  congius.3 

CO'NGIUS,  a  Roman  liquid  measure,  which  con- 
tained six  sextarii,1  or  the  eighth  part  of  the  am- 
phora (=59471  pints  Eng.).  It  was  equal  to  the 
larger  x°*>c  °f  tne  Greeks.  (Vid.  Chous.)  Cato 
tells  us  that  he  was  wont  to  give  each  of  his  slaves 
a  congius  of  wine  at  the  Saturnalia  and  Compitalia.* 
Pliny  relates,  among  other  examples  of  hard  drink- 
ing,* that  Novellius  Torquatus  Mediolanensis  ob- 
tained a  cognomen  (tricongius,  a  nine-bottle-man) 
by  drinking  three  congii  of  wine  at  once. 

There  is  a  congius  in  existence,  called  the  con- 
gius of  Vespasian,  or  the  Farnese  congius,  bearing 
an  inscription,  which  states  that  it  was  made  in  the 
year  75  A.D.,  according  to  the  standard  measure  in 
the  Capitol,  and  that  it  contained,  by  weight,  ten 
pounds  (Imp.  Cces.  vi.  T.  Cas.  Aug.  F.  iiii.  Cos. 
Mensura  exacta  in  Capitolio,  P.  x.6).  By  means 
of  this  congius  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound  has 
been  ascertained.  (Vid.  Libra.)  This  congius 
holds,  according  to  an  experiment  made  by  Dr. 
Hase  in  1824,  52037  692  grains  of  distilled  water. 
Now  the  imperial  gallon  of  eight  pints,  as  determin- 
ed by  act  of  Parliament  in  1824,  holds  10  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois, or  70,000  grains  of  distilled  water.  Hence 

t.  ,      .   .  .    .    f.  52037  692X8 

the  number  of  pints  in  the  congius=  =rr-r  

6  70000 

=5  9471,  as  above.    Its  capacity  in  cubic  inches  is 

206  1241. 

A  congius  is  represented  in  Fabretti.' 

♦CONI'LE  (koviXti),  a  plant,  most  probably,  as 
SJprengel  suggests,  the  Satureia  Graca,  or  Greek 
Savory.8 

CONNU'BIUM.    (Vid.  Marriage.) 

CONOPE'UM  (Kwvu-elov),  a  gnat  curtain,  i.  «.,  a 
covering  made  to  be  expanded  over  beds  and  couch- 
es to  keep  away  gnats  and  other  flying  insects,  so 
called  from  Kuvuip,  a  gnat. 

The  gnat-curtains  mentioned  by  Horace9  were 
probably  of  linen,  but  of  the  texture  of  gauze.  The 
use  of  them  is  still  common  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
other  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean. 
Vonopeum  is  the  origin  of  the  English  word  canopy.10 

According  to  Herodotus,11  the  Egyptian  fishermen 
used  to  provide  a  substitute  for  gnat-curtains  in  the 
following  manner :  The  fisherman,  having  through 
the  day  worked  at  his  employment  with  his  casting- 
net  (a/i<pi6XrioTpov),  in  the  evening  fixed  the  point  of 
it  on  the  top  of  an  upright  pole,  so  that  it  might  be 
expanded  round  him  in  the  form  of  a  tent.  Under 
this  he  reposed,  secure  from  the  attacks  of  insects, 
which,  as  has  been  lately  proved,  will  not  pass 
through  the  meshes  of  a  net,  though  quite  wide 
enough  to  admit  them." 

♦CON  OPS  (Kwuf),  a  name  most  properly  applied 
to  the  Culex  pipiens,  or  Gnat.  Schneider,  however, 
showE  that  it  is  sometimes  indiscriminately  applied 
also  to  the  Ephemera  (Mayfly)  and  the  Phryganea.1* 

CONQUISITO'RES.  These  were  persons  em- 
jloyed  to  go  about  the  country  and  impress  soldiers, 
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when  there  was  a  difficulty  in  completing  a  tevy 
Sometimes  commissioners  were  appointed  bj  a  de 
cree  of  the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  maki^f  a  cod 
quisitio.' 

CONSANGUI'NEI.    (Vid.  Cognati., 

CONSECRA'TIO.    (Vid.  Apotheosis.  ^ 

CONSILIA'RII.    (Vid.  Conventus  ) 

CONSI'LIUM.    (Vid.  Conventus.) 

CONSTITUTIONS.  "  Constitutio  principle," 
says  Gaius,'  "  is  that  which  the  imperator  has  ccn- 
stituted  by  decretum,  edictum,  or  epistola  ;  nor  haa 
it  ever  been  doubted  that  such  constitutio  has  the 
force  of  law,  inasmuch  as  by  law  the  imperator  re- 
ceives the  imperium."  Hence  such  laws  were  often 
called  principales  constitutiones. 

An  imperial  constitutio,  then,  in  its  widest  sense, 
might  mean  everything  by  which  the  head  of  the 
state  declared  his  pleasure,  either  in  a  matter  of 
legislation,  administration,  or  jurisdictio.  A  decre- 
tum was  a  judgment  in  a  matter  in  dispute  between 
two  parties  which  came  before  him,  either  in  the 
way  of  appeal  or  in  the  first  instance.  Edicta,  so 
called  from  their  analogy  to  the  old  edict,*  edictales 
leges,  generales  leges,  leges  perpetuae,  &c,  were 
laws  binding  on  all  the  emperor's  subjects.  Under 
the  general  head  of  rescripta*  were  contained  epis- 
tola; and  subscriptiones,6  which  were  the  answers 
of  the  emperor  to  those  who  consulted  him  either 
as  public  functionaries  or  individuals.'  In  the  time 
of  Tiberius,  the  word  rescriptum  had  hardly  obtain- 
ed the  legal  signification  of  the  time  of  Gaius.8  It 
is  evident  that  decreta  and  rescripta  could  not,  fr?m 
their  nature,  have  the  force  of  leges  generales,  but, 
inasmuch  as  these  determinations  in  particular 
cases  might  be  of  obvious  general  application,  they 
might  gradually  obtain  the  force  of  law. 

Under  the  early  emperors,  at  least  in  the  time  oi 
Augustus,  many  leges  were  enacted,  and  in  his  time, 
and  that  of  his  successors  to  about  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, we  find  mention  of  numerous  senatus  con- 
sulta.  In  fact,  the  emperor,  in  whom  the  supreme 
power  was  vested  1'tom  the  time  of  Augustus,  ex- 
ercised his  power  through  the  medium  of  a  senatua 
consultum,  which  he  introduced  by  an  oratio  or 
libellus,  and  the  senatus  consultum  was  said  to  be 
made  "imperatore  auctore."  Probably,  about  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  senatus  consulta  became  less  com- 
mon, and  finally  imperial  constitutiones  became  the 
common  form  in  which  a  law  was  made. 

At  a  later  period,  in  the  Institutes,  it  is  declared, 
that  whatever  the  imperator  determined  (constiluit) 
by  epistola,  or  decided  judicially  (cognoscens  decre- 
vit),  or  declared  by  edict,  was  law  ;  with  this  lim- 
itation, that  those  constitutions J were  not  laws 
which  in  their  nature  were  limited  to  special  cases. 

Under  the  general  head  of  constitutiones  we  also 
read  of  mandata,  or  instructions  by  the  Cassar  to 
his  officers. 

Many  of  these  constitutions  are  preserved  in  their 
original  form  in  the  extant  co»es.   (Vid.  Codex 

THEOD0SIANU8,  &c.) 

CONSUA'LIA,  a  festival,  with  (Times,  celebrate* 
by  the  Romans,  according  to  Festus,  Ovid,9  and 
others,  in  honour  of  Consus,  the  god  of  secret  de- 
liberation, or,  according  to  Livy,10  of  Neptunua 
Equestris.  Plutarch,11  Dionysius  of  Halicainas 
sus,"  and  the  Pseudo  Asconius,  however,-1  say  that 
Neptunus  Equestris  and  Consus  were  only  different 
names  for  one  and  the  same  deity.  It  was  solem- 
nized e*ery  year  in  the  circus  by  the  symbolical 
ceremony  of  uncovering  an  altar  dedicated  to  the 

1.  (Hirt.,  De  Bell.  Alex.,  i.,  22.— Liv.,  xxi.,  11  )— 2.  (Liv.. 
xxv.,  5.)— 3.  (i.,  5.)— 4.  (Gaius,  i.,  93.1—5.  (Gaius,  i..  72,  73, 
&c.)— 6.  (Gaius,  i.,  94,  96,  104.)— 7.  (Pirn..  Fp..  x.,  2.)— 8.  (Ta- 
cit.,  Ann.,vi.,  9.)— 9.  (Fast.,  iii.,  199.)— 10.  9.)— 11.  (Qussit 
Rom.,  45.J  —  12.  (ii.,  31.)  —  13.  (ad  Cic.  in  Verr.,  p.  142,  ti 
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goa,  wluc  was  buried  in  the  earth.  For  Romulus, 
who  was  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  festival, 
was  said  to  have  discovered  an  altar  in  the  earth 
on  that  spot.1  The  solemnity  took  place  on  the 
21st  of  Augus'  with  horse  and  chariot  races,  and 
libations  were  poured  into  the  flames  which  con- 
sumed the  sacrifices.  During  these  festive  games, 
horses  and  mules  were  not  allowed  to  do  any  work, 
and  were  adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers.  It  was 
at  their  first  celebration  that,  according  to  the  an- 
cieut  legend,  the  Sabine  maidens  were  carried  off.4 
Virgil,'  in  speaking  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  de- 
scribes it  as  having  occurred  during  the  celebration 
of  the  Circcnsmn  games,  which  can  only  be  account- 
ed for  by  supposing  that  the  great  Circensian  games, 
in  subsequent  times,  superseded  the  ancient  Con- 
sualia,  and  that  thus  the  poet  substituted  games 
of  his  own  time  for  ancient  ones — a  favourite  prac- 
tice with  Virgil ;  or  that  he  only  meant  to  say  the 
rape  took  place  at  the  well-known  festival  in  the 
circus  (the  Consualia),  without  thinking  of  the  ludi 
circenses,  properly  so  called. 

CONSUL,  the  joint  president  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public "  Without  doubt  the  name  consules  means 
nothing  more  than  simply  colleagues ;  the  syllable 
tul  is  luuud  in  prtzsul  and  exsul,  where  it  signifies 
one  who  is  ;  thus  consules  is  tantamount  to  consentes, 
the  name  given  to  Jupiter's  council  of  gods."*  This 
is  not  quite  correct.  The  syllable  sul  contains  the 
root  of  the  verb  saiio,  "  to  go"  or  "  come ;"  and 
con-sil-ium  is  merely  "  a  coming  together,"  like  con- 
ventio,  contio.  So  consules  are  "  those  who  come 
together,"  prasul  "  he  who  goes  before,"  exsul  "  he 
who  goes  out."  The  institution  of  consuls  or  joint 
presidents  of  the  state  seems  to  have  been  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  first  principles  of  the 
Roman  political  system.  The  old  tradition  with 
regard  to  the  first  two  kings  seems  to  point  directly 
to  something  of  the  kind,  and  Servius,  in  his  Con- 
stitution, is  said  to  have  provided  for  a  restoration 
of  the  old  division  of  the  sovereign  power  between 
two  functionaries.  They  do  not,  however,  appear 
to  have  existed  under  this  name  till  after  the  ex- 

Eulsion  of  Tarquinius,  when  L.  Junius  Brutus  and 
,.  Tarquinius  Collatinus  (or  M.  Horatius4)  were  ap- 
pointed chief  magistrates  at  Rome  with  this  title. 
At  first  the  consuls  were  the  only  supreme  officers 
at  Rome,  and  had  all  the  power  of  the  kings  whom 
they  succeeded  Cicero*  ascribes  to  them  the  regia 
potestas  :  "  Idque  in  republica  nostra  maxima  va- 
luit,  quod  ei  regalis  potestas  przefuit — quod  et  in  his 
etiam  qui  nunc  regnant  manet."  "  Quibus  autem 
-egia  potestas  non  placuit,  non  ii  nemini,  sed  non 
semper  uni  parere  voluerunt."  Their  dress  was 
regal,  with  the  exception  of  the  golden  crown,  which 
they  did  not  wear  at  all,  and  the  trabca,  which  they 
only  wore  on  the  occasion  of  a  triumph.  They  had 
ivory  sceptres  surmounted  by  eagles  ;  in  the  public 
assemblies  they  sat  upon  a  throne  {sella  curuhs); 
they  had  an  elevated  seat  in  the  senate,  where  ■ 
they  presided ;  they  appointed  the  public  treasurers , 
they  made  peace  and  contracted  loreign  alliances ; 
they  had  the  jurisdictio.  i. «.,  they  were  the  supreme 
judges  in  all  suits,  whence  we  also  find  them  called 
prirtores;  and  they  had  the  tmpenum,  or  supreme 
command  of  the  armies  of  the  state.  The  most 
prominent  outward  symbols  of  their  authority  were 
the  fasces,  or  bundle  of  rods  surrounding  an  axe, 
and  borne  before  the  consuls  by  twelve  lictors  or 
beadles. 

At  first  each  of  the  consuls  had  his  own  twelve 
lictors ;  but  P.  Valerius,  called  Publicola,  from  his 


1.  (Compare  Niebohj,  Hut.  Rom.,  toL  |_  note*  620  and  030.) 
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a.,  7.)  —  3.  (JEa.,  Tiii.,  636.)—  4.  (Nirbuhr,  Him   Ruau,  i.  p. 
«»..-S.  (Polyb.,  ui.,  22.)— «.  <D«  Ug.,  iti.,1.) 
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attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  populut,  or  original, 
burgesses,  removed  the  axe  from  the  fanes,  and 
allowed  only  one  of  the  consuls  to  be  preceded  by 
the  lictors  while  they  w  ere  in  Rome.  The  other 
consul  was  attended  only  by  a  single  aecensus.  This 
division  of  the  honours  was  so  arranged  that  the 
consuls  enjoyed  the  outward  distinctions  alternately 
from  month  to  month  ;  the  elder  of  the  two  consul* 
received  the  fasces  for  the  first  month,  and  so  on, 
till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  it  was  decreed  by 
the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaa,  that  the  precedence 
should  be  given  to  him  who  had  the  greater  num- 
ber of  children.  To  this  alternation  in  the  honours 
of  the  consulate  Hf^ce  seems  to  refer  indirectly, 
when  he  says, 

"  Virtu*,  repulsa  nescia  sorduUz, 
Intaminatis  fulgct  honoribus  : 
Nec  sumit  aut  ponil  secures 
Arbitrio  popularis  aura."1 
While  they  were  out  of  Rome,  and  at  the  head  oi 
the  army,  the  consuls  retained  the  axes  in  the  fas- 
ces, and  each  had  his  own  lictors  as  before  the  time 
of  Valerius. 

The  consuls  were  for  some  time  chosen  only 
from  the  populus  or  patricians,  and,  consequently,  al- 
ways sided  with  thei>-  own  order  in  the  long  strug- 
gle which  was  carried  on  between  the  patricians 
and  the  commonalty.  The  first  shock  to  their  pow- 
er was  given  by  the  appointment  of  the  tribuni  pie 
bis,  who  were  a  sort  of  plebeian  consuls,  and,  like 
the  others,  were  originally  two  in  number.  They 
presided  at  the  comitia  tributa,  or  assemblies  of  the 
plebs,  as  the  consuls  did  at  the  other  comitia,  and 
had  the  right  of  interposing  a  veto,  which  put  a  stop 
to  any  consular  or  senatorial  measure.  The  con- 
sular office  was  suspended  in  B.C.  452,  and  its  func- 
tions performed  by  a  board  of  ten  high  commission- 
ers (decemviri),  appointed  to  frame  a  code  of  laws, 
according  to  a  motion  of  the  tribune  Terentius.  On 
the  re-establishment  of  the  consulship  in  B.C.  444, 
the  tribunes  proposed  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
be  chosen  from  the  plebeians,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
a  serious  and  long-protracted  struggle  between  the 
two  orders,  in  the  course  of  which  the  office  of  con- 
sul was  again  suspended,  and  its  functions  admin- 
istered by  a  board  of  tribuni  militares,  corresponding 
to  the  OT/jaTnyoi  at  Athens.  At  length,  in  B.C.  366, 
the  plebeians  succeeded  in  procuring  one  of  the  con- 
suls to  be  elected  from  their  own  body,  and  after 
that  time  both  consuls  were  occasionally  plebeians. 

The  prerogatives  and  functions  which  were  ori- 
ginally engrossed  by  the  consuls,  were  afterward 
divided  between  them,  and  different  magistrates 
appointed  to  relieve  them  under  the  great  pressure 
of  business  introduced  'jv  the  increase  of  the  state. 
The  censors,  appointee  in  B  C.  442,  performed  some 
of  their  duties,  and  me  praetors,  first  elected  in  B.C 
365,  undertook  the  chief  part  of  the  jurisdictio,  or 
judicial  functions  of  the  consuls.  When  a  consul 
was  appointed  to  some  command  or  office  out  ot 
Rome,  he  was  said  provinciam  acciperc ;  and  when 
the  consul  was  appointed  to  a  foreign  command  af- 
ter the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office,  he  was  call- 
ed proconsul.  In  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  his- 
tory, the  consuls  are  called  ('■jarot,  the  proconsuls 
uvffvnaroi.  The  "onsul  might  also  be  superseded 
by  the  dictator,  who  was  appointed  with  absolute 
power  for  certain  emergencies.  A  similar  authori- 
ty, however,  was  occasionally  vested  in  the  consuls 
themselues  by  virtue  of  the  unatus  decrctum,  which 
was  worded,  Vidcanl  consula  ne  quii  rexpublica  det- 
riment capiat,  i.  e.,  "  Let  the  consuls  look  to  it,  that 
no  harm  befalls  the  state  " 
The  consuls  were  elected  some  time  before  they 
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entered  upon  their  office,  and  till  then  were  called 

nonsules  designali.  In  later  times  they  entered  on 
ther  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  were  obliged 
to  take  the  oath  of  office  within  the  five  days  follow- 
ing, the  effect  of  which  they  had  to  repeat  in  an  oath 
*vhich  they  took  on  quitting  their  office  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  commencement  of  the  consulate 
was  always  celebrated  by  a  solemn  procession  to 
the  Capitol,  and  a  sacrifice  there  to  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus,  and  after  that  there  was  a  great  meeting  of 
the  senate.  By  the  Lex  Annalis  (B.C.  181)  it  was 
decreed  that  the  consul  should  be  43  years  of  age.1 
But  many  were  elected  consuls  at  an  earlier  age. 
It  was  also  a  law  that  an  interval  of  ten  years 
should  elapse  between  two  elections  of  the  same 
person  to  the  office  of  consul ;  but  this  law  was  not 
Strictly  observed,  and  instances  occur  of  five  or  six- 
re-elections  to  this  office.  C.  Marius  was  seven 
tirres  consul. 

The  office  of  consul  continued  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Republic.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  con- 
suls were  no  longer  elected  by  the  people,  but  were 
appointed  by  the  senate ;  and  subsequently  the  num- 
ber was  increased,  and  consuls  were  appointed  for 
a  part  of  the  year  only,  till  at  last  it  became  only  an 
honorary  or  complimentary  appointment.  In  these 
times  the  consuls  were  divided  into  several  classes : 
the  consules  ordinarii,  who  were  the  nearest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  older  consuls ;  the  consules  suffecti, 
appointed  by  the  emperors  for  the  rest  of  the  year  ; 
and  the  consules  honorarii,  who  had  only  the  name, 
without  a  shadow  of  authority. 

The  consuls,  like  the  apxw  iiruvv/ioc  at  Athens, 
gave  their  names  to  the  year ;  calendars  or  annual 
registers  were  kept  for  this  purpose,  and  called 
Fasti  Consulares.  The  last  consul  knuwfwc  was 
Basilius  junior,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  A.U.C. 
1294,  A.D.  641. 

CONTRACTUS.    (Vid.  Obligation.) 

CONTUBERNA'LES  (ovannvoi).  This  word,  in 
3ts  original  meaning,  signified  men  who  served  in 
the  same  army  and  lived  in  the  same  tent.  It  is  de- 
rived from  taberna  (afterward  labcrnaculum),  which, 
according  to  Festus,  was  the  original  name  for  a 
military  tent,  as  it  was  made  of  boards  (taVulm). 
Each  tent  was  occupied  by  ten  soldiers  (contubcrna- 
les),  with  a  subordinate  officer  at  their  head,  who 
was  called  dccanus,  and  in  later  times  caput  contu- 


Young  Romans  of  illustrious  families  used  to  ac- 
company a  distinguished  general  on  his  expeditions 
or  to  his  province,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  under 
bis  superintendence  a  practical  training  in  the  art 
of  war  or  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and 
were,  like  soldiers  living  in  the  same  tent,  called  his 
eontubernales .' 

In  a  still  wider  sense,  the  name  eontubernales  was 
applied  to  persons  connected  by  ties  of  intimate 
friendship  and  living  under  the  same  roof,4  and 
hence,  when  a  free  man  and  a  slave,  or  two  slaves, 
who  were  not  allowed  to  contract  a  legal  marriage, 
lived  together  as  husband  and  wife,  they  were  call- 
ed eontubernales;  and  their  connexion,  as  well  as 
their  place  of  residence,  contubernium.*  Cicero6 
calls  Caesar  the  contubernalis  of  Quirinus,  thereby 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  Caesar  had  allowed  his  own 
statue  to  be  erected  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus.7 

OONTUBE'RNIUM.  (Vid.  Contubernales, 
Ooncubina.) 

CONTUS  (kqvtoc,  from  Kevrew,  I  prick  or  pierce) 


1.  (Cic.,  Philipp.,  v.,  17,  47.)— 2.  (Veget.,  De  Re  Mil.,  ii.,  8, 
18.— Compare  Cic,  Pro  Ligar.,  7.— Hirt.,  Bell.  Alex.,  16.— Dra- 
kenb.  ad  Liv.,  v.,  2.)  —  3.  (Cic,  Pro  Coel.,  30.— Pro  Plane,  II. 
— Snet.,  Jul.,  42.  —  Tacit.,  Agr.,  5.  —  Frontin.,  Strateg.,  iv.,  1, 
1.  — Plutarch,  Pomp.,  3.)  — 4.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  ix.,  2. —Plin., 
Bpist.,  ii.,  13.)— 5.  (Colum.,  xii.,  1,  3  ;  i.,  8.— Petron.,  Sat.,  96. 
-Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,43;  iii.,74.)— 6.  (ad  Att.  xiii..9«)— 7.  (Vid. 
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was,  as  Nonius1  expresses  it,  a  long  and  strong 
wooden  pole  or  stake,  with  a  pointed  iron  at  the 
one  end.'  It  was  used  for  various  purposes,  but 
chiefly  as  a  punt-pole  by  sailors,  who,  in  shallow 
water,  thrust  it  into  the  ground,  and  thus  pushed  on 
the  boat.5  It  also  served  as  a  means  to  sound  the 
depth  of  the  water.*  At  a  later  period,  when  the 
Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  huge  lancet! 
or  pikes  of  some  of  the  northern  barbarians,  the 
word  contus  was  applied  to  this  kind  of  weapon; 
and  the  long  pikes  peculiar  to  the  Sarmatians  were 
always  designated  by  this  name.6 

CONVENI'RE  IN  MANUM.    (Vid.  Marriage.) 

CONVE'NTUS  (cvvofioc,  avvovaia,  or  ovvayuytj) 
is  properly  a  name  which  may  be  given  to  any  as- 
sembly of  men  who  meet  for  a  certain  purpose 
Hut  when  the  Romans  had  reduced  foreign  coun 
i  ries  into  the  form  of  provinces,  the  word  conventus 
assumed  a  more  definite  meaning,  and  was  applied 
to  the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens  who  were  <?i- 
ther  permanently  or  temporarily  settled  in  a  prov- 
ince.1 In  order  to  facilitate  the  administration  of 
justice,  a  province  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
districts  or  circuits,  each  of  which  was  called  con- 
ventus, forum,  or  jurisdiction  Roman  citizens  liv- 
ing in  a  province  were  entirely  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  proconsul,  except  in  the  towns  which 
had  the  Jus  Jtalicum,  which  had  magistrates  of  their 
own  with  a  jurisdictio,  from  whom  there  was,  no 
doubt,  an  appeal  to  the  proconsul ;  and  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  fixed  by  the  proconsul,  they  as- 
sembled in  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  and  this 
meeting  bore  the  name  of  conventus  (ovvodoc;). 
Hence  the  expressions,  conventus  agere,  peragere, 
convocare,  dimittere,  ayopa'iovc  (sc.  j/fiipa^)  uyetv, 
&c.9  At  this  conventus  litigant  parties  applied  to 
the  proconsid,  who  selected  a  number  of  judges 
from  the  conventus  to  try  their  causes.10  The  pro- 
consul himself  presided  at  the  trials,  and  pronoun- 
ced the  sentence  according  to  the  views  of  the 
judges,  who  were  his  assessors  (consilium  or  consil 
iarii).  As  the  proconsul  had  to  carry  on  all  official 
proceedings  in  the  Latin  language,11  he  was  always 
attended  by  an  interpreter.18  These  conventus  ap- 
pear to  have  been  generally  held  after  the  proconsul 
had  settled  the  military  affairs  of  the  province  ;  at 
least,  when  Caesar  was  proconsul  of  Gaul,  he  made 
it  a  regular  practice  to  hold  the  conventus  after  his 
armies  had  retired  to  their  winter-quarters. 

Niebuhr1'  supposes  that,  after  the  peace  of  Cau- 
ilium,  and  before  any  country  had  been  made  a  Ro- 
man province,  the  name  conventus  was  applied  to 
the  body  of  Roman  citizens  sojourning  or  residing 
at  Capua,  Cuma,  and  eight  other  Campanian  towns. 

CONVFVIUM.    {Vid.  Symposium  ) 

♦CONVOLVULUS,  I.  a  species  of  Caterpillar, 
mentioned  by  Pliny14  as  doing  great  damage  to  the 
vineyards.  It  derives  its  name  from  rolling  itself 
up  in  the  leaf,  after  having  half  cut  through  the 
small  stem  which  connects  the  latter  with  the  vine 
Modern  naturalists  make  it  the  same  with  the  Pyra- 
lis  vitis?-1 

*II.  A  plant,  the  Bindweed,  of  which  several 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers.  Ths 
C.  Arvensis  is  the  opikai,  of  Dioscorides,16  with  the 
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epithet  of  Xeia,  in  opposition  to  the  ofu\a£  rpa\tla,1 
■he  same  with  the  Smilax  herns  of  Pliny.*  This 
species  does  great  injury  to  the  corn,  and  its  roots 
we  not  easily  eradicated.  Billerbeck  censures  Sib- 
thorp  for  confounding  it  with  the  irepixXvuevov  of 
Dioscorides.'  The  C.  Sepium,  also  called  apikai, 
is  the  fiaAaicoKMjoot  of  the  Geoponica,*  and  the 
Convolvulus  of  Pliny.*  It  has  white,  bell-shaped 
flowers,  and  derives  its  name  from  growing  in 
hedges,  and  places  adjacent  to  these  ("  septs  et  vi- 
tina  omnia  implicat").  It  is  also  called  'laouivn, 
from  'Idau,  the  goddess  of  healing.'  Sibthorp  found 
it  everywhere  in  the  hedges  of  Greece.  The  C. 
Szammonia,  or  Scammony,7  is  the  plant  the  inspis- 
sated juice  of  which  is  the  Scammony  of  the  shops, 
a  well-known  purgative.  This  article  has  been 
known  from  a  very  early  period  ;  it  is  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates,  and  many  peculiar  virtues  were  at- 
tributed to  it  at  that  time  :  now,  however,  it  is  con- 
sidered only  as  an  active  cathartic.  The  plant  is 
spread  over  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  nearly  the  whole 
East.  Sibthorp  found  it  growing  in  many  parts  of 
Livadia  and  the  Peloponnesus  or  Morea."  The 
C.  Soldanella  is  the  KpafiSr/  ■da'/.aaala,  or  Sea-Kale.' 

♦CONUS  {kuvoc),  a  term  applied  by  Galen10  and 
Paul  of  JSgma11  to  the  1'tnus  sylvestris,  or  wild 
Pine.  It  is  commonly  used  however,  to  signify  the 
Sux  Pinea,  or  the  fruit  of  the  Pine-tree.  Athenseus 
says  that  Theophrastus  called  the  tree  nri/nn,  and 
the  fruit  *uvof.1* 

•CONY'ZA  (*dwfo),  a  plant,  three  species  of 
which  are  described  by  Dioscondes.13  "Owing  to 
recent  changes  in  the  Botanical  terminology,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  "  there  is  now  considerable  difficulty 
in  applying  scientific  names  to  these  three  species. 
The  older  authorities  referred  them  all  to  the  genus 
Co%yza,  or  Fleabane,  and  Stackhouse  still  does  so, 
but  hesitatingly."  Sprengel,  upon  the  whole,  prefers 
the  following  distribution  of  them.  1.  Inula  viscosa 
Ait  2.  Inula  saxalilis,  or  Erigeron  graveolens.  3. 
Inula  oculus  Chnsti.  Dierbach  makes  the  Kaw^a 
»f  Hippocrates  the  Ambrosia  maritima.1* 

COOPTA'KE.    (Vid.  Collegium.) 

CCPHLNUS  (/cd^tvof),  a  large  land  of  wicker 
Basket,  made  of  willow  branches.1*  From  Aris- 
tophanes1' it  would  seem  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  basket  or  cage  for  birds.  The  Romans 
used  it  for  agricultural  purposes ;  and  Columella,17 
in  describing  a  method  of  procuring  early  cucum- 
bers, says  that  they  should  be  sown  in  well-manu- 
red soil,  kept  in  a  cophinus,  so  that  in  this  case  we 
have  to  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  portable  hot-bed. 
Juvenal,1'  when  speaking  of  the  Jews,  uses  the  ex- 
pression cophinus  ei  ftznum  (a  truss  of  hay),  figura- 
tively to  designate  thrir  high  degree  of  poverty. 
( Vtd.  Cob  hih.) 

•CORACI'NUS  (KopaKtvof).  a  species  of  Fish,  the 
same  with  the  oa-ntuAric,  according  to  Atheneeus. 
(Vid.  Sapbkda.) 

•CORALL'IIJM  (-co^dXAiov).  "From  the  brief 
notices,"  observes  Adams,  "  which  Arrian,1*  He- 
sychius,"  and  Dionysius,*1  all  of  whom  mention 
this  term,  supply,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  satis- 
factorily what  species  of  the  Corallina  were  known 
o  the  ancients." 

♦CORALL'IS,  a  stone  resembling  vermilion,  and 
thought  from  India  and  Syene."  It  is  supposed  to 
liave  been  red  coral.    The  ancients  thought  coral 

1.  (TtLeophrait  ,  II  N.,  in.,  18.>— 2.  (II.  N.,  Itt,  10;  xiiit., 
10.)— 3.  (>.,  13.)  -4.  (it,  6,  31.)— 5.  (H.  N.,  ixi.,  5  el  16.)— 
V  (Billerback,  Flora  Claeeica,  p.  44.)— 7.  (Dioacor.,  it.,  171.— 
Thaophraat.,  H.  P.,  rr  , 8;  iz.,  I,  at  10.)— 8.  (Billerbeck,  I.  c.) 
-9.  (Dioacor.,  ii.,  147.)— 10.  (Da  Simpl.,  m.)— 11.  (m.,  3.)— 
IS.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)—  13.  (iii.,  126.— Theophraat.,  II.  P.. 
n.,  1,  2.) — 14  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 15.  (Mirr.  Altic.  and 
Heairch.,  a.  t.  •#  3£ix°s-)— 16.  (Av.,  1223.)— 17.  (xi.,  1,  p.  460, 
«d.  Bip  )— 18  (Sat.,  14,  ai<d  ri.,  J42.>— 18.  (Prnpl  1  —  20. 
lit    «  v  )— 21    :Ve  Sit.  Orb.   -22.  'P'in.  II  N    nrvu   III  I 


to  grow  as  a  vegetable  underneath  the  .ares,  ana 
to  harden  into  stone  when  removed  from  its  native 
element.1 

*CORAX  (K6paf).  I.  the  Raven,  or  Corpus  co- 
rax,  L.  "  This,"  remarks  Adams,  "  is  generally 
held  to  be  the  Corvus  of  Virgil ;  but  the  latter,  ac- 
cording to  Pennant,  was  the  Rook,  or  Corvus  frugi- 
legus,  which,  he  says,  is  the  only  species  that  is  gre- 
garious ;  and  Virgil  pointedly  refers  to  flocks  of  Co- 
in.1  This,  however,  is  not  strictly  correct,  for  the 
hooded  crow  and  the  jackdaw  are  often  to  be  seen 
in  flocks.  Dr.  Trail  informs  me  that  he  has  seen 
flocks  of  hooded  crows,  consisting  of  many  hun- 
dreds. Aristotle*  applies  this  term  also  to  a  water 
bird.    It  probably  was  a  sort  of  cormorant."* 

♦II.  Probably  the  Trigla  hirundo,  L.,  or  Tuo-nsh 
Gesner,  however,  makes  no  distinction  between  it 
and  the  xopaxevoc.    Coray  is  undecided,* 

CORBIS,  dim.  CO'RBULA,  CORBI'CULA,  a 
Basket  of  very  peculiar  form  and  common  use 
among  the  Romans,  both  for  agricultural  and  other 
purposes ;  so  called,  according  to  Varro,'  "  Quod 
to  spieas  aut  aliud  quid  corruebant ;"  or,  according 
to  Isidorus,7  "  Quia  curvatis  virgin  eontexitur."  It 
was  made  of  osiers  twisted  together,'  and  of  a  con- 
ical or  pyramidal  shape  (nXey/iara  kx  Xvyov  irvpa- 
uoeiS^.'  A  basket  answering  precisely  to  this  de- 
scription, both  in  form  and  material,  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  every-day  use  among  the  Campanian  peas- 
antry, which  is  called,  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, "la  corbella,"  a  representation  of  which  is  in- 
troduced in  the  lower  portion  of  the  annexed  wood- 
cut.  The  hook  attached  to  it  by  a  string  is  it  the 


purpo.-e  of  suspending  it  to  a  branch  of  the  tree  into 
which  the  man  climbs  to  pick  his  oranges,  lemons, 
olives,  or  figs.  The  upper  portion  of  the  woodcut1' 
represents  a  Roman  farm,  in  which  a  farming  man, 
in  the  shape  of  a  dwarfish  satyr,  is  seen  w  ith  a  pole 
(aaiXKa)  across  his  shoulder,  to  each  end  of  which 
is  suspended  a  basket  resembling  in  every  respect 
the  Campanian  corbella ;  all  which  coincidences  of 
name,  form,  and  description  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  term  with  the  object  represented. 

As  the  corbis  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
it  is  often  distinguished  by  a  corresponding  epithet, 
indicating  the  particular  service  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plied ;  as,  for  instance,  corbis  mtssona,--  which  was 
used  in  husbandry  for  measuring  corn  in  the  car, 
and  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  modxus,  in  which 


1.  (Moore'a  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  177.)— S.  (Oeorg.,  i.,  410.)— 3. 
(II.  A.,  riU.,  5.)— 4  (Adama.  Append.,  a.  t.) — J.  (Phn..  H.  N., 
mil.,  11.— Iaidnr.,  in.,  6.)  —  6.  (Da  Line.  Lit.,  t.,  IM,  ad. 
MQUer.) — 7.  (On*.,  xx.,  ».)— 8.  (Varro,  De  Re  Ruat.,  i.,  St,  4  I 
— Iaidor.,  Colo  me  1 1.,  11.  cc.) — 9.  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alei.,  ».,  7,  O-K— 
10.  (Antirhitm  di  Eronlano,  torn,  iii.,  tar.  W  )— II.  (Cic,  Pit 
Sen.,  38.— Compare  Varro,  De  Re  Ruat.,  i  ,  S3  — Propert  Eleg. 
IV. .ii.  28     OfM  Met.,  nr.,  643  > 
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me  gram  was  measured  after  thrashing  j1  corhs 
pal  ulatona,  which  held  a  certain  measure  of  green 
food  lor  cattle  ;a  corbis  constricta,  when  put  over 
the  noses  of  cattle  with  sore  mouths,  like  a  muzzle, 
to  prevent  them  from  rubbing  their  lips.*  These 
were  all  of  the  larger  sort,  the  same  as  that  men- 
tioned by  Plautus,*  "  Geritote  amicis  vestris  aurum 
ccrbibus." 

The  smaller  basket  (corbula)  was  used  for  gath- 
ering fruit4  {aliquot  corbulas  uvarum') ;  as  a  bread- 
basket (corbula  panis1)  ;  for  carrying  up  viands  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  canaculum  ;*  and  when  Nero  at- 
tempted to  cut  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  he 
put  the  earth  into  a  corbula,  which  he  took  from  a 
soldier,  and  carried  it  away  on  his  shoulders  (hu- 
num.  corbula  congestam*),  which  identifies  the  sort 
af  basket  termed  ko$ivoc  by  Josephus,19  which  con- 
stituted part  of  the  marching  accoutrements  of  ev- 
ery Roman  soldier. 

The  corbis  was  also  used  in  the  Roman  navy. 
Being  filled  with  stones,  it  afforded  a  substitute  for 
an  anchor  in  places  where  the  soil  was  impervious 
to,  or  not  sufficiently  tenacious  for,  the  fluke  of  an 
anchor,11  which  practice  is  not  yet  forsaken,  for  the 
writer  has  repeatedly  seen  the  identical  "  corbella" 
delineated  above  so  applied  in  the  bay  of  Mola  di 
Gaieta. 

CO'RBITiE,  merchantmen  of  the  larger  class, 
so  called  because  they  hung  out  a  corbis  at  the  mast- 
head for  a  sign."  They  were  also  termed  oner  aria  ; 
and  hence  Plautus,  in  order  to  designate  the  vora- 
cious appetites  of  some  women,  says,  "  Corbitam 
cibi  comesse  possunt. They  were  noted  for  their 
heavy  build  and  sluggish  sailing,1*  and  carried  pas- 
sengers as  well  as  merchandise,  answering  to  the 
large  "felucca"  of  the  present  day.  Cicero  pro- 
posed to  take  a  passage  in  one  of  these  vessels  from 
Rhegium  to  Patrae,  which  he  opposes  to  the  smarter 
class  of  packets  (actuariola1*). 

*COR'CHORUS  (icopxopoe),  a  plant,  probably  the 
game  with  the  Jews'  Mallow,  or  Corchorus  olitorius. 
It  is  still  used  as  a  potherb  by  the  Jews  at  Aleppo. 
A  Japanese  species  of  this  shrub  is  well  known  in 
Great  Britain,  according  to  Adams ;  but  the  Cor- 
chorus olitorius  is  seldom  cultivated.1' 

♦CORD'YLUS  (Kopdvloc),  an  amphibious  animal 
described  by  Aristotle.17  "From  the  discussions 
of  Belon,  Rondelet,  Gesner,  and  Schneider,  it  would 
appear  to  be  settled,"  remarks  Adams,"  that  it  was 
a  sort  of  Lizard,  probably  a  variety  of  the  Siren  La- 
certina.,: 

II.  The  fry  of  the  Tunny-fish,  according  to  Pliny. 
Modern  naturalists,  however,  think  that  it  is  proba- 
bly a  variety  of  the  Scomber-thynnus,  L.18 

•CORIANDRUM  (nopiavvov  or  Kopwv1*),  Cori- 
ander, or  Coriandrum  sativum.  It  grows  wild  in 
Italy.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  strong  smell 
of  bedbugs  (nbpic,  "  a  bedbug")  which  the  seed  has 
when  fresh.  Theophrastus  says  there  were  several 
kinds.80  According  to  Pliny,*1  Coriander-seed,  ta- 
ken in  moderate  quantities,  was  good  in  aiding  di- 
gestion ;  and  the  ancients,  therefore,  generally  took 
it  after  eating.  Sibthorp  makes  the  modern  Greek 
name  to  be  noplavdpov  or  Kovo6apdc.  He  found  it 
in  Peloponnesus  (the  Morea)  and  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus. ** 

1.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  136.)— S.  (Colum.,  VI., iii.,5 ;  XI., ii., 
90.)— 3.  (Veget., Art.  Veterin., ii., 33.)— 4.  (Bacch.,IV.,i».,61.) 
—6.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  5.— Colum.,  XII.,  l.,8.)— 6.  (Varro, 
De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  15.) — 7  (t'sjcilius,  ap.  Non.,  s.  v.  Corbis.)— 8. 
(Plant.,  Aul.,II.,vii.,4.)  -9.  (Suet.,  Nero,  19.)— 10.  (Bell.Jud., 
IH.,5,  v  5.) — 11.  (Arrian,  I.e. — Eunap.  ap.  Suid.,  s.  v.  Zevyiia.) 
—19.  (Festus.— Nonius,  s.  v.)— 13.  (Cas.,  IV.,i.,20.)— 14.  (Lu- 
al.  ap.  Non.,  s.  v.  Corbita).— Plaut.,  Poen.,  III.,  i.,4.)— 15.  (Ep. 
ad  Att.,  rvi.,  6.)— 16.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  7.— Adams,  Ap- 
pend., a.  v.)— IT.  (H.  A.,  i.,  5.)— 18  (Aristot.,  viii.,  21.— Plin., 
H.  N.,  ix.,  15.)— .9.  (Theophrast.,  i.,  11  j  vii.,  1.— Dioscor.,  iii., 
94  >— 20.  (H.  P.,  vii.,  1.)— 21  (H.  N  ,  xi.,  20.)  -22.  (BiUerbeck, 
•tora  t'laswica,  p.  76.) 
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*CORIS  (nbpic)  I.,  a  name  applied  to  seven 
species  of  the  genus  Cimex,  or  bug.    (Vid.  Cimez  ) 

II.  A  Plant,  the  same  with  the  Hypericum  Cori*. 
L.1 

CORDAX.    (Vid.  Comosdia,  p.  299.) 
CORNE'LIA  LEX    (Vid.  Majestas,  Rephtoh 

DJE.) 

CORNE'LIA  FULVIA  LEX  (Vid.  Ambitub.) 
CORNE'LIA  LEX  DE  FALSIS.  (Vid  Falsa.; 
CORNE'LIA  LEX  L)E  INJU'RIIS.    ( Vid.  In 

JUBIjE.) 

CORNE'LIA  LEX  DE  SICA'RIIS  ET  VENE- 
FI'CIS.  A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  contained 
some  provision  as  to  homicide,*  but  this  is  all  that 
we  know.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  law  of 
Numa  Pompilius,  quoted  by  Festus,'  "  Si  quis  horn- 
inem  liberum  dolo  sciens  morli  duit  paricida  esto" 
was  incorporated  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  is  the 
law  of  homicide  to  which  Pliny  refers ;  but  this 
cannot  be  proved.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  contained  provisions 
against  incantations  (malum  carmen)  and  poisoning, 
both  of  which  offences  were  also  included  under 
parricidium  :  the  murderer  of  a  parent  was  sewed 
up  in  a  sack  (culeus  or  culleus)  and  thrown  into  a 
river.  It  was  under  the  provisions  of  some  old 
law  that  the  senate,  by  a  consultum,  ordered  the 
consuls  P.  Scipio  and  D.  Brutus  (B.C.  138)  to  in 
quire  into  the  murder  in  the  Silva  Scantia  (Silvc 
Sila*).  The  lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis  et  Veneficis 
was  passed  in  the  time  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  B.C 
82.  The  lex  contained  provisions  as  to  death  oi 
fire  caused  by  dolus  malus,  and  against  persons  go- 
ing about  armed  with  the  intention  of  killing  oi 
thieving.  The  law  not  only  provided  for  cases  of 
poisoning,  but  contained  provisions  against  those 
who  made,  sold,  bought,  possessed,  or  gave  poisou 
for  the  purpose  of  poisoning ;  also  against  a  magis 
tratus  or  senator  who  conspired  in  order  that  a  per- 
son might  be  condemned  in  a  judicium  publicum, 
&c*  To  the  provisions  of  this  law  was  subse- 
quently added  a  senatus  consultum  against  mala 
sacrificia,  otherwise  called  impia  sacrificia,  the 
agents  in  which  were  brought  within  the  provisions 
of  this  lex.  The  punishment  inflicted  by  this  law 
was  the  interdictio  aqua?  et  ignis,  according  to 
some  modern  writers.  Marcian*  says  that  the  pun- 
ishment was  deportatio  in  insulam  et  bonorum  adem- 
tio.  These  statements  are  reconcilable  when  we 
consider  that  the  deportatio  under  the  emperors 
took  the  place  of  the  interdictio,  and  the  expression 
in  the  Digest  wa3  suited  to  the  times  of  the  writers 
or  the  compilers.  Besides,  it  appears  that  the  lex 
was  modified  by  various  senatus  consulta  and  im- 
perial rescripts. 

The  lex  Pompeia  de  Parricidiis,  passed  in  the 
time  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  extended  the  crime  of  parri- 
cide to  the  killing  (dolo  malo)  of  a  brother,  sister, 
uncle,  aunt,  and  many  other  relations  enumerated 
by  Marcianus ;'  this  enumeration  also  comprises 
vitricus,  noverca,  privignus,  privigna,  patronus,  pa- 
trona,  an  avus  who  killed  a  nepos,  and  a  mother 
who  killed  a  Alius  or  filia ;  but  it  did  not  extend  to 
a  father.  All  privy  to  the  crime  were  also  punished 
by  the  law,  and  attempts  at  the  crime  also  came 
within  its  provisions.  The  punishment  was  the 
same  as  that  affixed  by  the  lex  Cornelia  de  Sica- 
riis,* by  which  must  be  meant  the  same  punishment 
that  the  lex  Cornelia  affixed  to  crimes  of  the  same 
kind.  He  who  killed  a  father  or  mother,  grand- 
father or  grandmother,  was  punished  (more  majo- 
rnm)  by  being  whipped  till  he  bled,  sewn  up  in  a 

1.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  164. — P.  JEgin.,  vii.,  3.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxn, 
54.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,3.)— 3.  (s.  t.  Parici  Quasstores.}— 
4.  (Cic,  Brutus,  c.  22,  ed.  H.  Meyer.)— 5.  (Compare  Cie.,  Pn 
Cluent.,  c.  54,  with  Dig.  49,  tit.  8.)— 0.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  8,  •■  » 

(Die.  49,  tit.  9, 1. 1.)— 8.  (Dig.,  X.  c.) 
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tack  witb  a  dog,  cock,  viper,  and  ape,  and  thrown 
mto  the  sea  if  the  sea  was  at  hand,  and  if  not,  by 
a  constitution  of  Hadrian,  he  was  exposed  to  wdd 
•easts,  or,  in  the  time  of  Pa  jiua,  to  be  burned.  The 
ape  would  appear  to  be  a  la«  addition.  The  mur- 
derers of  a  father,  mother,  grandfather,  grandmoth- 
er only  were  punished  in  this  manner  ;l  other  par- 
ricides were  simply  put  to  death.  From  this  it  is 
clear  that  the  lex  Cornelia  contained  a  provision 
against  parricide,  if  we  are  rightly  informed  as  to 
the  provisions  de  Sicariis  et  Veneficis,  unless  there 
was  a  separate  Cornelia  Lex  de  Parricidiis  As  al- 
ready observed,  the  provisions  of  those  two  leges 
were  modified  in  various  ways  under  the  emperors. 

It  appears  from  the  law  of  Numa,  quoted  by 
Pestus,1  that  a  parricida  was  any  one  who  killed 
another  dolo  malo.  Cicero3  appears  to  use  the 
word  in  its  limited  sense,  as  he  speaks  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  culleus.  In  this  limited  sense  there 
seems  no  impropriety  in  Catilina  being  called  par- 
ricida with  reference  to  his  country ;  and  the  day 
of  the  dictator  Caesar's  death  might  be  called  a  par- 
ricidium,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  name  was  given  *  If  the  original  meaning  of 
parricida  be  what  Festus  says,  it  may  be  doubted 
if  the  etymology  of  the  word  (pater  and  caedo)  is 
correct ;  lor  it  appears  that  paricida  or  parricida 
meant  murderer  generally,  and  afterward  the  mur- 
derer of  certain  persons  in  a  near  relationship.  If 
the  woi  1  was  originally  patricida,  the  law  intended 
to  make  all  malicious  killing  as  great  an  offence  as 
pamcidt,  though  it  would  appear  that  parricide, 
properly  so  called,  was,  from  the  time  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  at  least,  specially  punished  with  the  culleus, 
and  other  murders  were  not.* 

•CORNIX,  the  Carrion  Crow.  (Vid.  Corone  ) 
CORNU,  a  wind  instrument,  anciently  made  of 
horn,  but  afterward  of  brass.'  According  to  Athe- 
naeus,'  it  was  an  invention  of  the  Etruscans.  Like 
the  tuba,  it  differed  from  the  tibia  in  being  a  larger 
and  more  powerful  instrument,  and  from  the  tuba 
itself  in  being  curved  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  C, 
with  a  crosspiece  to  steady  the  instrument  for  the 
convenience  of  the  performer.  In  Greek  it  is  called 
grpoyyvXn  aakitiyZ  It  had  no  stopples  or  plugs  to 
adjust  the  scale  to  any  particular  mode ;'  the  en- 
tire series  of  notes  was  produced  without  keys  or 
holes,  by  the  modification  of  the  breath  and  of  the 
lips  at  the  mouthpiece.  Probably,  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  in  the  poets,  it  was,  like  our  own 
horn,  an  octave  lower  than  the  trumpet.  The  clat- 
neum,  which  originally  meant  a  signal  rather  than 
the  musical  instrument  which  gave  the  signal,  was 
usually  sounded  with  the  cornu. 

"  SonuU  rejUto  cUuncum  rimiu. 
bUuujque  aiwuo  ttruLuuu  c+nnu 
Ehuu  mr*  ~' 


1  (Jfodf<«t.,  Dig  49,  lit.  9.  •.  9.)— J.  (■.  t.  Panel  QUMtorat.] 
I  (Pro  R«  Am  ,  c.  15.)— 4.  (Sort.,  Cm*.,  c.  88.)— 3.  (Dm  49, 
■Jt.  8,  9  —  Paului,  Racepl.  So  itant.,  ».,lit.  44.— Dirkwn.  tlrber- 
ncht,  fee.  der  ZwftlftafcJire**  ze,  l.eiptig.) — 0.  ;Varro,  Dr  Ling. 
Lat.,  ».,  117,  ed.  MWler.)— 7  (i».,  184,  A.) — 8.  (Burner1!  Hut. 
»*  M.i.ir  »ol  i..  D.  518>  0.  :Sen.  (Ed..  734  ) 


From  which  lines  we  learn  the  distinction  between 
the  cornu  and  lituus,  as  from  Ovid1  we  leam  that 
between  the  tuba  and  cornu : 

"  Non  tuba  directi,  non  <sns  cornua  jltxi." 

The  preceding  woodcut,  taken  from  Bartholin!,* 
illustrates  the  above  account. 

CORO'NA  (areipavoc),  a  Crown  ;  that  is,  a  circu- 
lar ornament  of  metal,  leaves,  or  flowers,  worn  by 
the  ancients  round  the  head  or  neck,  and  used  as  a 
festive  as  well  as  funereal  decoration,  and  as  a  re- 
ward of  talent,  military  or  naval  prowess,  and  civil 
worth.  It  includes  the  synonymes  of  the  species, 
for  which  it  is  often  used  absolutely,  orepuvr/,  arifyoc. 
oTetpdvufia,  corolla,  sertum,  a  garland  or  wreath . 

The  first  introduction  of  this  ornament  is  attrib- 
uted to  Janus  Bifrons,1  the  reputed  inventor  of  ships 
and  coinage,  whence  many  coins  of  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Sicily  bear  the  head  of  Janus  on  one  side,  and  a 
ship  or  a  crown  on  the  reverse. 

Judging  from  Homer's  silence,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  adopted  among  the  Greeks  of  the  he- 
roic ages  as  a  reward  of  merit  or  as  a  festive  dec- 
oration, for  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  luxuries 
of  the  delicate  Phaeacians  or  of  the  suiters.  But 
a  golden  crown  decorates  the  head  of  Venus  in  the 
hymn  to  that  goddess  4 

Its  first  introduction  as  an  honorary  reward  is 
attributable  to  the  athletic  games,  in  some  of  which 
it  was  bestowed  as  a  prize  upon  the  victor,'  from 
whence  it  was  adopted  in  the  Roman  circus.  It 
was  the  only  one  contended  for  by  the  Spartans  in 
their  gymnic  contests,  and  was  worn  by  them  when 
going  to  battle.' 

The  Romans  refined  upon  the  practice  of  the 
Greeks,  and  invented  a  great  variety  of  crowns, 
formed  of  different  materials,  each  with  a  separate 
appellation,  and  appropriated  to  a  particular  purpose 
We  proceed  to  enumerate  these  and  their  proper- 
ties, including  in  the  same  detail  an  account  of  tLe 
corresponding  ones,  where  any,  in  Greece. 

I.  Corona  Obsidionalib.  Among  the  honora- 
ry crowns  bestowed  by  the  Romans  for  military 
achievements,  the  most  difficult  of  attainment,  and 
the  one  which  conferred  the  highest  honour,  was 
the  corona  obsidiunalis,  presented  by  a  beleaguered 
army  after  its  liberation  to  the  general  who  broke 
up  the  siege.  It  was  made  of  grass,  or  weeds  and 
wild  flowers,'  thence  called  corona  gramineaf  and 
graminca  obsidionalis*  gathered  from  the  spot  on 
which  the  beleaguered  army  had  been  enclosed,1'  in 
allusion  to  a  custom  of  the  early  ages,  in  which  the 
vanquished  party,  in  a  contest  of  strength  or  agility. 


plucked  a  handful  of  grass  from  the  meadow  when 


1.  (Mnuiii.,  i.,  98.1— 2.  tD*  TibUs,  p.  403.)— 3.  (Athon.,  x»., 
41.)— 4.  (1  and  7.)— 5.  (Plin  ,  II.  N.,  iv..  39.— Pindar.  Olymp., 
it.,  36. — Aric'd.  in  Panvin.,  I)r  Luil.  Circ.,  i.,  Ifi.-  Hamilton*! 
Vum,  toI.  ni^  pi.  47.)— fl.  (Hcur,  p.  I98,200,tran«l.)— 7.  (Plin 
U.  N.,  mi.,  7.)  8.  (Plin.,  H.  N_  mi.,  l.)--9  (I.iy.,  vii.,  S7.) 
—10.  (PUd    1  <      Am.  c-    ,  ».,  6.— f  ontui  i.  y.  Olwi  l>unxdi> 


COROJNA. 


*x)roina 


tae  struggle  took  place,  and  gave  it  to  his  opponent 
is  a  token  of  victory.1  A  list  of  the  few  Romans 
who  gained  this  honour  is  given  by  Pliny.3  A  rep- 
resentation of  the  corona  graminea  is  introduced  in 
the  preceding  woodcut.3 

II.  Corona  Civica,  the  second  in  honour  and  im- 
portance,* was  presented  to  the  soldier  who  had 
preserved  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  in  battle,4  and 
therefore  accompanied  with  the  inscription  "  Ob 
civem  servatum,"6  as  seen  on  the  medal  of  M.  Lep- 
idus,  introduced  in  the  next  woodcut,  in  which  the 
letters  H.  0.  C.  S.  stand  for  hosicm  occid.it,  civem 
tervavit  It  was  originally  made  of  the  ilex,  after- 
ward of  the  asculus,  and  finally  of  the  quercus,"1 
three  different  sorts  of  oak,  the  reason  for  which 
choice  is  explained  by  Plutarch.8  It  is  represented 
in  the  next  woodcut,9  above  which  the  medal  of  Lep- 
iilus,10  just  mentioned,  is  placed. 


/tB  the  possession  of  this  crown  was  so  high  an 
bonour,  its  attainment  was  restricted  by  very  se- 
vere regulations,11  so  that  the  following  combina- 
tions must  have  been  satisfied  before  a  claim  was 
allowed :  To  have  preserved  the  life  of  a  Roman 
citizen  in  battle,  slain  his  opponent,  and  maintained 
the  ground  on  which  the  action  took  place.  The 
testimony  of  a  third  party  was  not  admissible ;  the 
person  rescued  must  himself  proclaim  the  fact,  which 
increased  the  difficulty  of  attainment,  as  the  Roman 
soldier  was  commonly  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
his  obligation  to  the  prowess  of  a  comrade,  and  to 
show  him  that  deference  which  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  to  his  preserver  if  the  claim  were  es- 
tablished. 11   Originally,  therefore,  the  corona  civica 


1.  (Aul.  Gell.,  v.,  6.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxii.,  4.— Festus,  s.  v.  Ob- 
Odionalis.— Serv.  ad  Virg.,  jEn.,  viii.,  128.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  xxii.,  4, 
I.)— 3.  (Guichard,  De  Antiquis  Triumphis,  p.  268. — Compare 
Haidouin  ad  Plin.,  H.  N.,  x.,  68.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  3.)— 
».  (Aul.  Gell.,  v.,  6.)— 6.  (Senec,  Clem.,  i.,  26.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H. 
N.,  xvi.,  5.) — 8.  (Quiest.  Rom.,  p.  151,  ed.  Reisk.) — 0.  (Jacob  de 
Bie,  Numism.  Anrea  Imp.  Rom.,  pi.  5.) — 10.  (Goltz,  Hietoria 
Cffisaram  ex  Antiq.  Numismat.  Restitut.,  xxxiii.,  1.) — 11  (Plin. 
H  N  ,  xri.,  5  )-  -12  (Cic,  Pro  Plane.,  30 ) 
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was  presented  by  the  rescued  soldier,-  after  .he 
claim  had  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  trib- 
une, who  compelled  a  reluctant  party  to  come  for- 
ward and  give  his  evidence  ;a  but  under  the  Em- 
pire, when  the  prince  was  the  fountain  from  whence 
all  honours  emanated,  the  civic  crown  was  no  lon- 
ger received  from  the  hands  of  the  peison  whose 
preservation  it  rewarded,  but  from  the  prince  hiii> 
self,  or  his  delegate.5 

The  preservation  of  the  life  of  an  ally,  evea 
though  he  were  a  king,  would  not  confer  a  sufficient 
title  for  the  civic  crown.  When  once  obtained,  it 
might  always  be  worn.  The  soldier  who  had  ac- 
quired it  had  a  place  reserved  next  to  the  senate  at 
all  the  public  spectacles ;  and  they,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  company,  rose  up  upon  his  entrance. 
He  was  freed  from  all  public  burdens,  as  were  also 
his  father,  and  his  paternal  grandfather ;  and  the 
person  who  owed  his  life  to  him  was  bound,  ever 
after,  to  cherish  his  preserver  as  a  parent,  and  af- 
ford him  all  such  offices  as  were  due  from  a  son  to 
his  father.* 

A  few  of  the  principal  characters  who  gained 
this  reward  are  enumerated  in  the  following  pas- 
sages :  Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  29  ;  xvi.,  5. — Liv.,  vi.,  20; 
x.,  46.  L.  Gellius  Publicola  proposed  to  confer  it 
upon  Cicero  for  having  detected  md  crushed  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline;4  and  among  the  honours 
bestowed  upon  Augustus  by  the  senate,  it  was  de- 
creed that  a  civic  crown  should  be  suspended  from 
the  top  of  his  house  ;*  hence  a  crown  of  oak  leaves, 
with  the  inscription  ob  cives  servatos,  is  frequently 
seen  on  the  reverse  of  the  Augustan  medals,  as  also 
on  those  of  Galba,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Trajan,  &c, 
showing  that  they  likewise  assumed  to  themselves 
a  similar  honour. 

Other  chaplets  of  leaves  of  many  kinds  arere 
used  both  at  Rome  and  in  Greece,  but  thej  are 
distinct  in  character  and  purpose  from  the  corona 
civica.  An  oak  wreath  was  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
Jupiter ;'  but  that  has  no  acorns,  which  formed  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  corona  civica  ;8  and  likewise 
to  Hecate  ;9  of  ivy  to  Bacchus,10  commonly  seen  in 
his  statues,  from  which  he  is  termed  KiaaoKo/inv.11 
Those  who  assisted  at  a  sacrifice  wore  a  crown  of 
bay,  and  the  victim  a  wreath  of  cypress,  pine,  or 
flowers,  and  leaves  of  the  tree  sacred  to  the  deity 
to  whom  the  offering  was  made.1*  Romulus  be- 
stowed a  crown  of  leaves  upon  Hostus  Hostilius, 
as  the  first  man  who  stormed  the  city  of  Fidenas 
and  the  army  paid  a  similar  compliment  to  P  De- 
cius,  by  whom  it  was  saved  from  destruction  dm  ing 
the  Samnite  war.1* 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  remarked,  as  characteristic 
of  Roman  manners  and  early  republican  virtue,  that 
the  two  crowns  which  were  the  most  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  held  in  the  highest  honour,  possessed 
no  intrinsic  value. 

III.  Corona  Navalis  or  Rostrata,  called  also 
Classica."  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
these  were  two  distinct  crowns,  or  only  two  de- 
nominations for  the  same  one.  Virgil14  unites  both 
terms  in  one  sentence,  "Tempora  navali  fulgent 
rostrata  corona."  But  it  seems  probable  that  the 
former,  besides  being  a  generic  term,  was  inferior 
in  dignity  to  the  latter,  and  given  to  the  sailor  wh« 


1.  (Aul.  Gel.,  T.,  6.— Polyb.,  vi.,  37.)— 2.  (Polyb.,  1.  c.)~  3 
(Tacit.,  Ann.,  xv.,  12.— Compare  iii.,  2.) — 4.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  37  — 
Cic,  Pro  Plane,  30.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  5.— Aul.  Gell.,  v.,  6  ) 
—5.  (Aul.  Gell.,  v.,  6.)— 6.  (Dion  Cass.,  liii.,  16.— Val.  Max., 
ii.,  8,  fin.— Ovid,  Fast.,  i.,  614 ;  iv.,  953.— Trist.,  III.,  i.,  6.— 
Senec,  Clem.,  i.,  26.— Suet.,  Calig ,  19.— Compare  Claud.,  17 
—Tib.,  26.)— 7.  (Hamilton's  Vases,  vol.  iii.,  pL  I) -8.  (Plin., 
H.  N.,  xvi.,  5.) — 9.  (Soph.,  Fragm.  ap.  ValeieLaer,  Diatr.  uj 
Eur.  Frag.,  p.  167.)— 10  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  4.) — It.  (Hoo, 
Hymn.in  Bacch.,  1.— Compare  9.)— 12.  (Plin.,  I.e.)— 13.  (Vin. 
H.  N.,  xvi.,  5.)— 14.  (Lit.,  vii.,  37.)— 15.  (Palerc.  ii.,  81.)-  1* 
(iEn.,  -liii..  684.) 
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sist  boarded  an  enemy's  ship;'  whereas  the  latter 
was  given  to  a  commander  who  destroyed  the 
whole  fleet,  or  gained  any  very  signal  victory.'  At 
all  events,  they  were  both  made  of  gold  ;  and  one, 
at  least  (rostrata),  decorated  with  the  beaks  of 
ships,  like  the  rottra  in  the  Forum,'  as  seen  in  a 
medal  of  Agrippa  ;*  the  other  (navalis),  with  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  entire  bow,  as  shown  in  the  sub- 
orned woodcut.* 


rhe  Athenians  likewise  bestowed  golden  crowns 
for  naval  services,  sometimes  upon  the  person  who 
got  his  trireme  first  equipped,  and  at  others  upon 
the  captain  who  had  his  vessel  in  the  best  order.' 

IV.  Corona  Muralis.  The  first  man  who  scaled 
the  wall  of  a  besieged  city  was  presented  by  his 
commander  with  a  mural  crown.'  It  was  made 
of  gold,  and  decorated  with  turrets  (roun  ptnnit'), 
as  represented  in  the  next  woodcut  and  being 
one  of  the  highest  orders  of  military  decorations, 
was  not  awarded  to  a  claimant  until  after  a  strict 
investigation." 


Cybele  is  always  represented  with  this  crown 
upon  her  head  ;"  but  in  the  woodcut  annexed"  the 
form  of  the  crown  is  very  remarkable,  for  it  in- 
cludes the  whole  tower  as  well  as  the  turrets,  thus 
iflbrding  a  curious  specimen  of  the  ancient  style  of 
fortification. 


V.  Cot  >na  '  i  -  a  kn-m  or  Vallaris.  The  first 
vldier  who  surmounted  the  vallum,  and  forced  an 
ctrance  into  the  enemy's  camp,  wa9  in  like  man- 
,er  presented  with  a  golden  crown,  called  corona 

I.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  iti.,3.)— i  (Compare  Aul.  Coll.,  v.,  6.— Lit., 
^rt.,  1*9.— Did  Can.,  iln.,  14.— Seneca,  De  Ben.,  IH.,  32.— Fea- 
'!«,•.».  Na»»ln  Corona. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  yiii.,  31;  iri.,  4.— Suet., 
;iaud.,  17  )— 3.  (Phn.,  H.  N.,  iti.,  4.) — 4.  (Triatnn,  Comment. 
Jiatorq.  d«»  Emparnura,  turn.  I.,  p.  131.) — 5.  (Guiciard,  do  An- 
Uq.  Tnnmphii,  p.  207.)— 0.  (Deraoath.,  de  Corona  Pref.  NaT., 
p.  378,  279,  ed.  Schiefrer.)— 7.  (Aul.  Gell.,  t  ,  0,  4.— Lit.,  ixti., 
48.)— 8.  (Aol.  dell.,  L  c.)— 9.  (Ouichan),  Do  Antin.  Trinmph., 
p.  265.)— 10.  (Lit.,  I.  r.— Compare  Suet.,  An".,  23.)  —  1 1.  (Lo- 
eret.,  ii.,  807,  010  —  Ond,  Faat.,  it  ,  219.— Compare  Vinr.,  jEn., 
-..  253  .  t-    "88.)— 12.  (Cajlua.  Recneil  D'Antiq.  toI.  t.,  pL  »  ) 


castrensu  or  Mttuu,'  winch  was  ornamentcu  *\it 
the  palisades  (valli)  used  in  fonning  an  intrench 
ment,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  * 


VI.  Corona  Tricjmphalis.  There  were  three 
sorts  of  triumphal  crowns,  the  first  of  which  was 
worn  round  the  head  of  the  commander  during  his 
triumph.  It  was  made  with  laurel  or  bay  leaves,' 
which  plant  is  frequently  met  with  on  the  aucient 
coins,  both  with  the  berries  and  without  them.  It 
was  the  latter  kind,  according  to  Pliny,*  which  was 
used  in  the  triumph,  as  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  from  a  medal  which  commemorates  th* 


Parthian  triumph  of  Ventidius,  the  lieutenant  oi 
Antony.*  Being  the  most  honourable  of  the  three 
it  was  termed  laurea  intignit*  and  insignis  cororm 
Iriumphalis. 

The  second  one  was  of  gold,  often  enriched  with 
jewels,  which,  being  too  large  and  massive  to  be 
worn,  was  held  over  the  head  of  the  general  during 
his  triumph  by  a  public  officer  (servus  puUicus7). 
This  crown,  as  well  as  the  former  one,  was  pre 
sented  to  the  victorious  general  by  his  army. 

The  third  kind,  likewise  of  gold  and  great  value, 
was  sent  as  presents  from  the  provinces  to  the  com- 
mander as  soon  as  a  triumph  had  been  decreed  to 
him,"  and  therefore  they  were  also  termed  provinei- 
ales.'  In  the  early  ages  of  republican  virtue  and 
valour  these  were  gratuitous  presents,  but  before 
the  extinction  of  the  Republic  they  were  exacted 
as  a  tribute  under  the  name  of  aurum  coronarium,  to 
which  none  were  entitled  but  those  to  whom  a  tri- 
'  umph  had  been  decreed.  (Vid.  Aurum  Coronari- 
I  dm.)  The  custom  of  presenting  golden  crowns 
from  the  provinces  to  victorious  generals  was  like- 
wise in  use  among  the  Greeks,  for  they  were  pro- 
fusely lavished  upon  Alexander  after  his  conquest 
of  Darius.10 

VII.  Corona  Ovalis  was  another  crown  of  less 
estimation,  appropriated  solely  to  commanders.  It 
was  given  to  those  who  merely  deserved  an  ova- 

I  tion.  which  happened  when  the  war  was  not  duly 
declared,  or  was  carried  on  against  a  very  inferior 

j  force,  or  with  persons  not  considered  by  the  laws 
of  nations  as  lawful  enemies,  such  as  slaves  and 
pirates;  or  when  the  victory  was  obtained  without 
danger,  difficulty,  or  bloodshed  ;"  on  which  account 

1.  (Aal.  Gell.,  t.,  0,  5.— Compare  Val.  Mai.,  L,  8,  0.)-t 
(Gnicbard,  De  Antiq.  Triumph.,  p.  2flfl.)— 3.  (Aul.  Gell.,  t.,  0 
— Orid,  Pont.,  II..  ii.,  81.— Tibull.,  LtB~  7.)—4.  (II.  N.,  it, 
39.)— 5.  (Ooliz,  lint.  C«*.,  xlTiii..  1.)— 0.  (Lit.,  til,  13.)— 7. 
(Jut.,  Sal.,  i.,  41.)— 8.  (Plut.,  Paul.  jEmi..,  34.) — 9.  (T»rvill, 
De  Coron.  Mil.,  c.  13.)— 10.  (Athen.,  Ml.,  54.)— 11.  (Au)  C'NL 
ft — Featna.  ■.  t  Oralis  Corona.) 
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it  "  ac  made  o.  myrtle,  the  shrub  sacred  to  Venus : 
"  Quod  non  Martius,  sed  quasi  Veneris  quidam  tri- 
amphus  foret."1  The  myrtle  crown  is  shown  in 
the  woodcut  annexed,  from  a  medal  of  Augustus 
Oaesar* 


VIII.  Corona  Oleagina.  This  was  likewise  an 
honorary  wreath,  made  of  the  olive  leaf,  and  con- 
ferred upon  the  soldiers  as  well  as  their  command- 
ers. According  to  Gellius,3  it  was  given  to  any 
person  or  persons  through  whose  instrumentality  a 
triumph  had  been  obtained,  but  when  they  were  not 
personally  present  in  the  action.  It  is  represented 
in  the  next  woodcut,  from  a  medal  of  Lepidus,*  and 
was  conferred  both  by  Augustus  and  the  senate 
«Don  the  soldiery  on  several  occasions.' 


Golden  crowns,  without  any  particular  designa- 
tion, were  frequently  presented  out  of  compliment 
by  one  individual  to  another,  and  by  a  general  to  a 
soldier  who  had  in  any  way  distinguished  himself.6 

The  Greeks,  in  general,  made  but  little  use  of 
crowns  as  rewards  of  valour  in  the  earlier  and  bet- 
ter periods  of  their  history,  except  as  prizes  in  the 
athletic  contests ;  but,  previous  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, crowns  of  gold  were  profusely  distributed, 
among  the  Athenians  at  least,  for  every  trifling  feat, 
whether  civil,  naval,  or  military,7  which,  though 
lavished  without  much  discrimination  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  character  of  the  receiving  parties,  were 
still  subjected  to  certain  legal  restrictions  in  respect 
of  the  time,  place,  and  mode  in  which  they  were 
conferred.  They  could  not  be  presented  but  in  the 
public  assemblies,  and  with  the  consent,  that  is,  by 
suffrage,  of  the  people,  or  by  the  senators  in  their 
council,  or  by  the  tribes  to  their  own  members,  or 
by  the  6r//i6Tai  to  members  of  their  own  d^/io(.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  ^Eschines,  the  people 
could  not  lawfully  present  crowns  in  any  place  ex- 
cept in  their  assembly,  nor  the  senators  except  in 
the  senate-house ,  nor,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, in  the  theatre,  which  is,  however,  denied 
by  Demosthenes ,  nor  at  the  public  games ;  and  if 
any  crier  there  proclaimed  the  crowns,  he  was  sub- 

1.  (AuL  Gell.,  1.  c. — Plutarch,  Marcell.,  22.— Compare  Plin., 
H.  N..  iv  ,  39.— Dionys.,  v.,  47.)— 2.  (Goltz,  Hist.  Cass.,  xvi., 
SO.  I-  -3  (v.,  6)— 4.  (Goltz,  Hist.  Csbs.,  miii.,  5.)— 5.  (Dion 
Cass.,  i  .1 ,  14 ;  xlvi.,  40.)— 6.  (Lit.,  vii.,  10,  37;  x.,  44;  m., 
\6  ) — 7  ( JJsch.,  c.  Ctes. — Demosth.,  De  Coron.,  passim.) 
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ject  to  arifila.  Neither  could  any  person  holding 
an  office  receive  a  crown  while  he  was  vnevOwos 
that  is,  before  he  had  passed  his  accounts.  But 
crowns  were  sometimes  presented  by  foreign  cities 
to  particular  citizens,  which  were  termed  ore^avot 
S-eviitoi,  corona  hospitales.  This,  however,  could  not 
be  done  until  the  ambassadors  from  those  cities  had 
obtained  permission  from  the  people,  and  the  party 
for  whom  the  honour  was  intended  had  undergone 
a  public  investigation,  in  which  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  was  submitted  to  a  strict  inquiry.1 

The  principal  regulations  at  Rome  respecting 
these  honours  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  different  crowns  to  which  they  ap- 
plied. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  class  of  crowns, 
which  were  emblematical  and  not  honorary,  at  least 
to  the  person  who  wore  them,  and  the  adoption  ol 
which  was  not  regulated  by  law,  "but  custom.  Ot 
these  there  were  also  several  kinds. 

I.  Corona  Sacerdotalis,  so  called  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus.*  It  was  worn  by  the  priests  (saeer- 
dotes),  with  the  eaieption  of  the  pontifex  Maximus 
and  his  minister  (camillus),  as  well  as  the  by-stand- 
ers,  when  officiating  at  the  sacrifice.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  confined  to  any  one  material, 
but  was  sometimes  made  of  olive  (see  preceding 
woodcut3),  sometimes  of  gold,*  and  sometimes  of 
ears  of  corn,  then  termed  corona  spicea,  which  kind 
was  the  most  ancient  one  among  the  Romans,6  and 
was  consecrated  to  Ceres,*  before  whose  temples  it 
was  customarily  suspended.7  It  was  likewise  le- 
garded  as  an  emblem  of  peace,8  in  which  character 
it  appears  in  the  subjoined  medal,  which  commem- 
orates the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  between  An- 
tony and  D.  Albums  Brutus.* 


II.  Corona  Ftjnebris  and  Sepulchralis.  The 
Greeks  first  set  the  example  of  crowning  the  dead 
with  chaplets  of  leaves  and  flowers,1*  which  was 
imitated  by  the  Romans.  It  was  also  provided  by 
a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  any  person  who 
had  acquired  a  crown  might  have  it  placed  upon 
his  head  when  carried  out  in  the  funereal  proces- 
sion.11 Garlands  of  flowers  were  also  placed  upon 
the  bier,  or  scattered  from  the  windows  under 
which  the  procession  passed,"  or  entwined  about 
the  cinerary  urn,"  or  as  a  decoration  to  the  tomb." 
In  Greece  these  crowns  were  commonly  made  of 
parsley  (pilivov1*). 

III.  Corona  Convivialis.  The  use  of  chaplets 
at  festive  entertainments  sprung  likewise  from 
Greece,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  practice  of 
tying  a  woollen  fillet  tight  round  the  head,  for  the 
purpose  of  mitigating  the  effects  of  intoxication.1' 
Thus  Mercury  in  the  Amphitryon,17  when  he  is  about 


1.  (jEsch.,  c.  Ctes. — Demosth.,  De  Coron. ) — 2.  (rail ,  i,  S 
8.)— 3.  (Stat.,  Theb.,  iii.,  466.)— 4.  (Prudent.,  Xltfil  2r/0 
1011. — Tertull.,  De  Idol.,  18.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xriii.,  2.)  — 0. 
(Hor.,  Cann.  Sc.,  30.— Tibull.,  II.,  i.,  4 ;  !,  :.,  15.)— 7  Ti 
bull.,  I.,  i.,  16.— Compare  Apul.,  Met.,  Ti.  p.  110,  ed.  Vai  )  -8 
(Tibull.,  i.,  10,  67.)— 9.  (Goltz,  Hist.  Cass  ,  xxii.,  2.)— 10.  (En 
rip.,  Pham.,  1647.— Schol.  ad  loc.)— 11.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii  ,M 
—Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  5.)— 12.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  7.— Diony*. 
xi.,  39.)  — 13.  (Plutarch,  Marcell.,  30.  —  Demetr.,  53.)— 14 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  3.— Ovid,  Trist.,  HI.,  ii.,  82.— Tibull.,  IL 
rv.,  48.)— 15.  (Suidas,  s.  v.— Plut.,  Timol.,  26.)— 16.  (Aristot 
Erotic,  ap  Athen.,  xv  .  16  )— 17.  (Ill ,  iv.,  16.) 
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to  snaui  dinnk,  says,  "  Capiam  coronam  mihi  tn 
caput,  assinulabo  taj  esse  ebrium."  But,  as  luxury 
increased,  they  were  made  of  various  flowers  or 
shrubs,  such  as  were  supposed  to  prevent  intoxica- 
tion ;  of  roses  (which  were  the  choicest),  violets, 
myrtle,  ivy,  phtlyra,  and  even  parsley.1  The  Ro- 
mans were  not  allowed  to  wear  these  crowns  in 
public,  "  in  usu  promiscuo,"  which  was  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  and  those  who  attempt- 
ed to  do  so  were  punished  with  imprisonment.1 

IV.  Corona  Ncptialis.  The  bridal  wreath,  are- 
foc  ya/ir/Mov,3  was  also  of  Greek  origin,  among 
whom  it  was  made  of  flowers  plucked  by  the  bride 
herself,  and  not  bought,  which  was  of  ill  omen.4 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  made  of  verbena,  also 
gathered  by  the  bride  herself,  and  worn  under  the 
flammeum,*  with  which  the  bride  was  always  en- 
veloped.* The  bridegroom  also  wore  a  chaplet ' 
The  doors  of  his  house  were  likewise  decorated 
with  garlands,8  and  also  the  bridal  couch.' 

V.  Corona  Natalitia,  the  chaplet  suspended 
over  the  door  of  the  vestibule,  in  the  houses  of  both 
Athens  and  Rome,  in  which  a  child  was  born.10  At 
Athens,  when  the  infant  was  male,  the  crown  was 
made  of  olive  ;  when  female,  of  wool  ;u  at  Rome  it 
was  of  laurel,  ivy,  or  parsley.1' 

Besides  the  crowns  enumerated,  there  were  a 
lew  others  of  specific  denominations,  which  receiv- 
ed their  names  either  from  the  materials  of  which, 
or  the  manner  in  which,  they  were  composed. 
These  were : 

T.  Corona  Lonoa,13  which  is  commonly  thought  to 
resemble  what  we  call  a  festoon,  and,  as  such,  seem 
to  have  been  chiefly  used  to  decorate  tombs,  curule 
chairs,  triumphal  cars,  houses,  &c.  But  the  word 
must  have  had  a  more  precise  meaning,  and  was 
probably  called  longa  from  its  greater  size,  and 
meant  a  circular  string  of  anything,  like  the  "  rosa- 
ry" used  by  the  lower  orders  in  Catholic  countries 
to  reckon  up  their  prayers,  which  in  Italy  is  still 
called  U  corona,  doubtless  tracing  its  origin  to  the 
coiona  longa  of  their  heathen  ancestors,  to  which 
description  it  answers  exactly. 

II  Corona  Etrosca  was  a  golden  crown,  made 
to  imitate  the  crown  of  oak  leaves,  studded  with 
gems,  and  decorated  with  ribands  (lemniscx)  or  ties 
of  gold.14  Any  crown  fastened  with  these  ribands, 
whether  real  or  artificially  represented,  was  also 
termed  corona  lemniscata,  a  specimen  of  which  is 
given  by  Caylus.1* 

III.  Corona  Pactilis,14  probably  the  same  as  the 
rorona  pfectilis  of  Plautus,17  corona  torta,1*  plexa,1' 
are^avot  nXeitra'. ,'°  and  kvXiotoc  aretpdvoc."  It  was 
made  of  flowers,  shrubs,  grass,  ivy,  wool,  or  any 
flexible  material  twisted  together. 

IV.  Corona  Sutilis,  the  crown  used  by  the  Salii 
at  their  festivals."  It  was  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance of  any  kind  of  flowers  sewed  together,  in- 
stead of  being  wreathed  with  their  leaves  and 
•talks ;  but  subsequently  it  was  confined  to  the  rose 
only,  the  choicest  leaves  of  which  were  selected 


1.  :M»rt.,  Epigi  «m.,  127.— Hor.,  Cum.,  II.,  til,  24.— Id., 
Sat.,  II.,  in.,  236.— Id.,  Carm.,  I.,  xxitiii.,  2.— Jut.,  Sat.,  t.,  38. 
-  Virg.,  Er.l,  jj.,  ti.,  IB.— OTid,  Fart.,  t.,  335,  337,  341.— Tacit., 
Ann.,  ii.,  57.— Capitolin.,  Vonia,  5.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  XxL,  6  — 
Compare  Hor.,  Sat.,  II..  rii.,  256.— Vol.  Mai.,  ti.,  0,  ext.  I.) — 3. 
(Dion,  Idyll.,  I,  88.)— 4.  (Alei.  ah  Alai.,  ii.,  5.)— 5.  (Peatua,  a. 
T.  Corolla.)—*.  (Catull.,  Ixi.,  6,  8.— Cic,  DoOrat.,  iii.,  58.)— 7. 
fTertoll.,  Da  Comn.  Mil.,  c.  13.— Claud.,  Nupt.  ricmor.  at  Mar., 
t02.- Plant.,  Caa.,  IV.,  i.,  9.)— 8.  (Catull.,  Ixit.,  294.— Jut., 
Bat.,  ti.,  51,227.)— 9.  (ApoU°<>-  Rhod.,  it.,  1143.)— 10.  (Jut., 
Sat.,  ii.,  85.  —  Meoraini,  Attic.  Lrct.,  if.,  10.)  —  11.  (Hoaych., 
1  t.  YrtQavos.) — 12.  (Bartholin.,  De  Puerp.,  p.  127.)--13.  (Cic, 
Da  Lag.,  SI. — Orid,  Fart.,  iT.,  738.)— 14.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  in.,  4  ; 
txrni.,  4.)  —  15.  (Recoeil  d'Antiq.,  toI.  t  ,  pi.  57,  No.  3.)  —  16. 
(Plin-.H.  N.,  xxi.,  8.)— 17.  (Bacch.,  I.,  i.,  37.)— 18.  (Pn,|*rt., 
li.,  20,  18,  ad.  Kuinord.)— 19.  (Aul.  Cell.,  ivni.,  2.) — 20.  (Xen. 
Colnph.,  ap.  Alhen.,  it.,  22.)  —  21.  (Eulralua,  Comicua,  L  C>— 
12.  (Pin.,  II.  N.,  m.,  8.) 
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from  the  whole  flower,  and  sewed  together  by  i 
skilful  hand,  so  as  to  form  an  elegant  chaplet.1 

V.  Corona  Tonsa  or  Tonsilis*  was  rnrJe  of 
leaves  only,  of  the  olive  or  laurel  for  instanc/,*  and 
so  called  in  distinction  to  nexilis  and  oih/ra,  in 
which  the  whole  branch  was  inserted 

VI.  Corona  Radiata*  was  the  one  given  to  the 
gods  and  deified  heroes,  and  assumed  bj  loct£  of 
the  emperors  as  a  token  of  their  divinity  fc  may 
be  seen  on  the  coins  of  Trajan,  Caligula,  M.  /.are- 
lius,  Valerius  Probus,  Theodosius,  &c  ,  an')  is  jrven 
in  the  woodcut  annexed,  from  a  medal  ol  Man  in- 
tony.* 


VII.  The  crown  of  vine  lea'es  (pampinea)  was 
appropriated  to  Bacchus,*  and  considered  a  symbol 
of  ripeness  approaching  to  decvy ,  whence  the  Ro- 
man knight,  when  he  saw  Caudius  with  such  a 
crown  upon  his  head,  augrred  that  he  would  not 
survive  the  autumn.7 

*CORO'NE  {nopuvT)),  th»  Corvus  Corone,  or  Car- 
rion Crow.  (Vid.  Corax."  The  specific  name  of 
kvakioc  Kopuvr)  is  applied  t/y  Aristotle*  and  by  ^Eli- 
an* to  a  water  bird,  which  was,  no  doubt,  some  spe- 
cies either  of  the  cormorant  or  coot.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  Odyssey  of  Homer10  as  a  sea-bird.11 

♦CORO'NOPUS  (Kopuvonovc),  a  plant,  about 
which  there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion, 
but  which,  in  all  probability,  is  the  same  with  the 
Buck's-horn  Plantain,  or  Plantago  Coronopus.1* 

CORPUS.    (Vid.  Collegium.) 

CORPUS  JURIS  CIVI'LIS.  The  three  greal 
compilations  of  Justinian,  the  Institutes,  the  Pan 
dects,  and  the  Code,  together  with  the  Novella?, 
form  one  body  of  law,  and  were  considered  as  such 
by  the  glossatores,  who  divided  it  into  five  volumi- 
na.  The  Pandects  were  distributed  into  three  vo- 
lumina,  under  the  respective  names  of  Digestum 
Vetus,  Infortiatum,  and  Digestum  Novum.  The 
fourth  volume  contained  the  first  nine  books  of  the 
Codex  Repetita?  Preelection  is.  The  fifth  volume 
contained  the  Institutes,  the  Liber  Authenticorum 
or  Novella?,  and  the  last  three  books  of  the  Codex 
The  division  into  five  volumina  appears  m  the  old- 
est editions ;  but  the  usual  arrangement  now  is,  the 
Institutes,  Pandects,  the  Codex,  and  Novella?.  The 
name  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  was  not  given  to  this 
collection  by  Justinian,  nor  by  any  of  the  glossato- 
res. Savigny  asserts  that  the  name  was  used  in 
the  twelfth  century :  at  any  rate,  it  became  common 
from  the  date  of  the  edition  of  D.  Gothofredus  of 
1604. 

Most  editions  of  the  Corpus  also  contain  the  fol- 
lowing matter:  Thirteen  edicts  of  Justinian,  five 
constitutions  of  Justin  the  younger,  several  consti- 
tutions of  Tiberius  the  younger,  a  series  of  consti- 


1.  (Plin.,  1.  o.J-2.  (Virg.,  Xn.,  t.,556.)— 3.  (Sorv.  ad  Vim., 
Georg.,  in.,  21.)— 4.  (Si.it..  Theb..  i.,  28.)  — 5.  (Goltz,  Hut 
Cira.,  xIti.,  3.)  — 6.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  III.,  nr.,  20  ;  IV.,  riii.,  33  ) 
—7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  n.,  4.  — Compare  Artcmidor.,  i.,  79.)— 8 
(Anrtot.,  H.  A.,  Tin..  5.)— 9.  (N.  A.,  .  I-  23.)—  10.  |t.,  66.)— 
11.  (Aduna,  Anpand.,  %.  t.)— 12.  (Th*.H  hr-ial.,  H.  P  ,  Tii.,  &  - 
Id.,  C.  P.,  Da,  5.— Dioanor..  ii.,  156. — Ailmna,  Append.,  a.  t  • 
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anions  of  Justinian,  Justin,  and  Tiberius  ,  1 13  No- 
rellae  of  Leo,  a  constitution  of  Zeno,  and  a  number 
of  constitutions  of  different  emperors,  under  the 
name  of  Waau.iKai  Aioi  ui-eif,  or  Imperatoriae  Con- 
stitutiones ;  the  Canones  Sanctorum  et  venerando- 
ram  Apostolorum,  Libri  Feudorum,  a  constitution 
of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  two  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.,  caller.'  Extrevagantes,  and  a  Liber  de 
pace  Constantiae.  Some  editions  also  contain  the 
fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  of  the  praetorian 
edict,  kc. 

Some  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  are  published 
with  the  glossse,  and  some  without.  The  latest  edi- 
tion with  the  glossas  is  that  of  J.  Fehius,  Lugd., 
1627,  six  vols,  folio.  Of  the  editions  without  the 
fflossse,  the  most  important  are,  that  of  Russardus, 
Lugd.,  1561,  2  vols,  folio,  which  was  several  times 
reprinted;  Contius,  Lugd.,  1571  and  1581,  15  vols. 
12mo;  Lud.  Charondas,  Antw.,  1575,  folio;  Dionys. 
Gothofredi,  Lugd.,  1583,  4to,  of  which  there  are 
various  editions ;  one  of  the  best  is  that  of  Sim.  Van 
Leuwen,  Amst ,  1663,  folio  ;  G.  Chr.  Gebaueri,  cura 
G.  Aug.  Spangenberg,  Goetting.,  1776-1797,  2  vols. 
4to  ;  Schrader,  of  which  only  the  Institutes  are  yet 
published. 

*CORRU'DA,  the  name  by  which  the  wild  As- 
paragus was  known  among  the  Romans  (aoirapayoc 
hypwc,  or  ■Kerpaios).  According  to  Pliny,1  some 
called  it  Libyca ;  the  Attics,  horminium.  Another 
Greek  name  was  myacanthus.  The  name  in  mod- 
ern Greece  is  anapdyyi  or  anaparyyia  Sibthorp 
found  it  in  Bithynia  and  the  Peloponnesus.3 

CORTI'NA,  in  its  primary  sense,  a  large  circu- 
lar vessel  for  containing  liquids,  and  used  in  dyeing 
wool,'  and  receiving  oil  when  it  first  flows  from  the 
press.* 

II.  Cortina  also  signified  a  vase  in  which  water 
was  carried  round  the  circus  during  the  games,*  as 
some  think,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  spectators  in 
the  cavca,  but  more  probably  to  he  used  in  the 
course,  when  required  either  for  the  horses,  drivers, 
jr  attendants ;  which  interpretation  gains  confirm- 
ation from  the  ancient  bas-reliefs,  in  most  of  which 
men  or  children  are  represented  with  a  water-jug  in 
iheir  hands  attending  the  course,  as  represented  in 
the  woodcut  in  page  253,  in  which  two  of  the  children 
thrown  down  by  the  horses  are  furnished  with  a 
vessel  of  this  kind. 

III.  Cortina  was  also  the  name  of  the  table  or 
hollow  slab,  supported  by  a  tripod,  upon  which  the 
priestess  at  Delphi  sat  to  deliver  her  responses  : 
and  hence  the  word  is  used  for  the  oracle  itself.' 
The  Romans  made  tables  of  marble  or  bronze  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Delphian  tripod,  which  they  used 
as  we  do  our  sideboards,  for  the  purpose  of  display- 
ing their  plate  at  an  entertainment,  or  the  valuables 
contained  in  their  temples,  as  is  still  done  in  Cath- 
olic countries  upon  the  altars.  These  were  termed 
eortince  Delphica,  or  Delphica  simply.7 

IV.  From  the  conical  form  of  the  vessel  which 
contains  the  first  notion  o  f  the  word,  it  came  also 
to  signify  the  vaulted  part  of  a  theatre  over  the 
stage  (magni  cortina  theatrp),  such  as  is  in  the 
Odeium  of  Pericles,  the  shape  of  which  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  was  made  to  imitate  the  tent  of  Xerx- 
es and  thence  metaphorically  for  anything  which 
bore  the  appearance  of  a  dome,  as  the  vault  of 
heaven  or  of  a  circle,  as  a  group  of  listeners  sur- 
rounding any  object  of  attraction." 

I.  (II.  N.,  xv.,  37  ;  hi.,  4  ;  xx.,  10.)  —  2.  (Billerbeck,  Flora 
Claasica,  p.  93,  94.)  — 3.  (Plia.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  62.)  — 4.  (Cato,  De 
Re  Ruat,  66.)— 5.  (Plaut.,  Poen.,  V.,  v.,  2.)  — 6.  (Virg.,  ^En  , 
vi.,  347.)—7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  8.— Schol.  ad  Hor.,  Sat.,  I. 
n.,  116.— Mart.,  xii  ,  66,  7.— Suet.,  Cctav.,  52.)— 8.  (Sever  in 
Stn.,  294.)— 9.  (Paua.,  i.,  20,  ,  3.- Plutarch,  Pericl.,  13.)— 10. 
(Enniua  ap.  Van-.,  De  Ling.  La'..,  viii.,  48,  ed  Muller.)  — 11 
<T:icit..  De  Orat..  19.) 


CORYBANTES  (Kopv6avTt().    The  histoiy  am 

explanation  of  the  deities  bearing  thk  name,  in  the 
early  mythology  of  Greece,  cannot  be  given  in  this 
place,  as  it  would  lead  us  to  enter  into  historical 
and  mythological  questions  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
Dictionary.  The  Corybantes,  of  whom  we  have  to 
speak  here,  were  the  ministers  or  priests  of  Rhea 
or  Cybele,  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  who  was 
worshipped  in  Phrygia.  In  their  solemn  festival*, 
they  displayed  the  most  extravagant  fury  in  their 
dances  in  armour,  as  well  as  in  the  accompanying 
music  of  flutes,  cymbals,  and  drums.1  Hence  ko- 
pv6avTiajio<;  was  the  name  given  to  an  imaginary 
disease,  in  which  persons  felt  as  if  some  great  noise 
were  rattling  in  their  ears.1 

CORYBANT'ICA  {KopvSavTiKd),  a  festival  and 
mysteries  celebrated  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  in  com- 
memoration of  one  Corybas,*  who,  in  common  with 
the  Curetes,  brought  up  Zeus,  and  concealed  him 
from  his  father  Cronos  in  that  island.  Other  ac- 
counts say  that  the  Corybantes,  nine  in  number, 
independent  of  the  Curetes,  saved  and  educated  Ze- 
us;  a  third  legend*  states  that  Corybas  was  the  father 
of  the  Cretan  Apollo  who  disputed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  island  with  Zeus.  But  to  which  of  these 
three  traditions  the  festival  of  the  Corybantica  owed 
its  origin  is  uncertain,  although  the  first,  which  was 
current  in  Crete  itself,  seems  to  be  best  entitled  to 
the  honour.  All  we  know  of  the  Corybantica  is, 
that  the  person  to  be  initiated  was  seated  on  a 
throne,  and  that  those  who  initiated  him  formed  a 
circle  and  danced  around  him.  This  part  of  the 
solemnity  was  called  ■frpovums  or  tipovicpoc.1 

CORYMBUS  (Kopv/i6og)  was  a  particular  mode 
of  wearing  the  hair  among  the  Greek  women,  which 
is  explained  in  the  article  Coma  (p.  291).  The  fol- 
lowing woodcut,  taken  from  Millingen,'  represents 
a  woman  whose  hair  is  dressed  in  this  manner. 


Corymbium  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  by  Pet*o 
nius  ' 

CORYS  (Kopvt).    (Vid.  Galea.) 

CORVUS,  I.  a  sort  of  crane,  used  by  C.  Duilras 
against  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  battle  fought 
off  Mylae,  in  Sicily  (B.C.  260).  The  Romans,  we 
are  told,  being  unused  to  the  sea,  saw  that  their 


1.  (Strab.,  x.,  3,  p.  367,  ed.  Tauchnitz.)  —  2.  (Plato,  Criton 
p.  54,  D.,  with  Stallbaum's  note.) — 3.  (Strabo,  x.,  3,  p.  365,  ed 
Tauchn.)^4.  (Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.,  23.)— 5.  (PI  ito,  Euthy 
dem.,  p.  277,  D. — Dion  Chrysost.,  Orat.,  xii.,  p.  387  —  Procloa 
Theol  Plat.,  vi.,  13.)— 6  (Peinturea  Antiouea,  pjata  40.)— 7.  <« 
110  > 
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*»nly  chance  ol  victory  was  by  bringing  a  sca-ngut 
to  resemble  one  on  land.  For  this  purpose  they  in- 
vented a  machine,  of  which  Polybius1  has  leu  a 
minute,  although  nut  very  perspicuous,  description. 
In  tke  fore  part  of  the  ship  a  round  pole  was  fixed 
perpendicularly,  twenty-four  feet  in  height  and  about 
nine  inches  in  diameter ;  at  the  top  of  this  was  a 
pivot,  upon  which  a  ladder  was  set,  thirty-six  feel 
in  length  and  four  in  breadth.  The  ladder  was 
guarded  by  crossbeams,  fastened  to  the  upright  pole 
by  a  ring  of  wood,  which  turned  with  the  pivot 
above.  Along  the  ladder  a  rope  was  passed,  one 
end  of  wliich  took  hold  of  the  tortus  by  means  of  a 
ring.  The  corvus  itself  was  a  strong  piece  of  iron, 
with  a  spike  at  the  end,  which  was  raised  or  low- 
ered by  drawing  in  or  letting  out  the  rope.  When 
an  enemy's  ship  drew  near,  the  machine  was  turned 
outward,  by  means  of  the  pivot,  in  the  direction  of 
the  assailant.  Another  part  of  the  machine,  whieh 
Polybius  has  not  clearly  described,  is  a  breastwork, 
let  down  (as  it  would  seem)  from  the  ladder,  and 
serving  as  a  bridge,  on  which  to  board  the  enemy's 
vesseL*  By  means  of  these  cranes,  the  Carthaginian 
ships  were  either  broken  or  closely  locked  with  the 
Roman,  and  Dudius  gained  a  complete  victory. 

The  word  corvus  is  also  applied  to  various  kinds 
of  grappling- hooks,  such  as  the  corvus  demolitor, 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius*  for  pulling  down  wafls,  or 
the  terrible  engine  spoken  of  by  Tacitus,*  which, 
being  fixed  on  the  walls  of  a  fortified  place,  and 
suddenly  let  down,  carried  off  one  of  the  besieging 
party,  and  then,  by  a  turn  of  the  machine,  put  him 
down  within  the  walls.  The  word  is  used  by  Cel- 
eus  for  a  scalpel.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark 
that  all  these  meanings  have  their  origin  in  the  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  the  various  instruments  to 
the  beak  of  a  raven. 

•CORVUS,  the  Crow.    ( Vid.  Coronk.) 

•CORTLUS  (Kopvl.oc),  the  Hazel-tree,  or  Corylus 
Avellana.    {Vid.  Avellana  Not..) 

CORYTOS  or  CORYTUS  (yupvroc.  kuovtoc),  a 
Bow-case.  This  was  worn  suspended  by  a  belt 
mi.  BALTKue)  over  the  right  shoulder,'  and  it  fre- 
quently held  the  arrows  as  well  as  the  bow  (sagitti- 
feri  coryti*).  On  this  account,  it  is  often  confound- 
ed with  the  Phabbtra  or  quiver. 

It  Lb  generally  carried  by  the  armed  Persians, 
who  are  represented  on  the  Persepolitan  bas-reliefs ; 
and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  we  observe 
the  agreement  between  them  and  the  European  na- 
'ons  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine  Sea  : 


I  |i  ,  M  1—9.  (Compare  Cortina,  it.,  2.  4.1  —  3.  (x.,  !».•—». 
(Bill  ,  ».,  30  '—5.  (Virg.,  Jin.,  i..  108.— Sen.,  art  lot  )— (5.  (S:i. 
tul..  ii  .  77(1 


'  In  quibus  e*i  nemo,  gut  non  ccryiyn  et  arcum 
Telaque  viper to  lurida  felle  gerat."1 

Though  its  use  was  comparatively  rare  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  find  it  exhibited  in  a 
bas-relief  in  the  Museo  Pio  Clementino,8  which 
adorned  the  front  of  a  temple  of  Hercules  near  Ti- 
hur.  {Vid.  Arcos.)  This  bow-case  seems  to  be 
of  leather.    See  the  preceding  woodcut. 

COSME'T^E,  a  class  of  slaves  among  the  Ro 
mans,  whose  duty  it  was  to  dress  and  adorn  ladies.1 
Some  writers  on  antiquities,  and  among  them  Bet- 
tiger  in  his  Sabina,*  have  supposed  that  the  cosme- 
tae  were  female  slaves,  but  the  passage  of  Juvenal 
is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  this  opinion  ;  for  it  was 
not  customary  for  female  slaves  to  take  off  their 
tunics  when  a  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  upon 
them.  There  was,  indeed,  a  class  of  female  slaves 
who  were  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
cosmetse  ;  but  they  were  called  cosmetna,  a  name 
which  Naevius  chose  as  the  title  for  one  of  his  com- 
edies.* 

COSMI  (Koopoi).  The  social  and  political  insti- 
tutions of  Crete  were  so  completely  Dorian  in  char- 
acter, and  so  similar  to  the  Spartan,  that  it  was  a 
disputed  point  among  the  ancients  whether  the 
Spartan  constitution  had  its  origin  there,  or  the 
Cretan  was  transferred  from  Laconia  to  Crete. 
The  historian  Ephorus*  expressly  states  that  the 
Spartan  institutions  had  their  origin  in  Crete,  but 
were  perfected  and  completed  in  Sparta  j  so  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  assertion  of  iMiiller ' 
"  that  the  constitution  founded  on  the  principles  of 
the  Doric  race  was  there  first  moulded  into  a  in- 
sistent shape,  but  even  in  a  more  simple  and  a&fc- 
qnated  form  than  in  Sparta  at  a  subsequent  period." 
Thus  much,  at  any  rate,  we  know  for  certain,  that 
there  were  various  Dorian  cities  in  the  island,  the 
political  arrangements  of  which  so  closely  resem- 
bled each  other,  that  one  form  of  government  was 
ascribed  to  all."  In  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we 
have  historical  information,  this  was  an  aristocracy 
consisting  of  three  component  bodies,  the  cosmi,  the 
gerusia,  and  the  ecclesia.  The  cosmi  were  ten  in 
number,  and  are  by  Aristotle,  Ephorus,  and  Ciceio* 
compared  to  the  ephors  at  Sparta.  Muller,  how 
ever,10  compares  them  with  the  Spartan  kings,  anc" 
supposes  them  to  have  succeeded  to  the  functions 
of  the  kingly  office  ;  which  Aristotle  (probably  allu- 
ding to  the  age  of  Minos)  tells  us  was  at  one  time 
established  in  Crete  These  cosmi  were  ten  in 
number,  and  chosen,  not  from  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  from  certain  yevq  or  houses,  which  were 
probably  of  more  pure  Doric  or  Achaian  descent 
than  their  neighbours.  The  first  of  them  in  rank 
was  called  protocosmus,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
year.  They  commanded  in  war,  and  also  conduct- 
ed the  business  of  the  state  with  the  representa- 
tives and  ambassadors  of  other  cities.  With  re- 
spect to  the  domestic  government  of  the  state,  they 
appear  to  have  exercised  a  joint  authority  with  the 
members  of  the  yepovoia,  as  they  are  said  to  have 
consulted  with  them  on  the  most  important  nipt- 
tere."  In  the  times  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander, they  also  performed  certain  duties  which 
bore  a  resemblance  to  the  introduction  of  the  law- 
suits into  court  hy  the  Athenian  magistrates.1* 
Their  period  of  office  was  a  year  ;  but  any  of  them 
during  that  time  might  resign,  and  was  also  liable 
to  deposition  by  his  colleagues.  In  some  cases,  Un, 
they  might  be  indicted  for  neglect  of  their  duties 

I.  (Orid,  Trurt.,  V  ,  til.  I  J.)  —  2.  (Tom.  it.,  Ut.  -13  i—  3 
(Jut.,  Sat.,  ti.,  476.)— 4.  (i.,  22.)— 6.  (See  Varro,  De  Ling 
liTfl  w  Ti.,  3,  p.  02,  ed.  Bin.,  where  eometria  is  to  be  reed  initewl 
of  comotria,  and  Hinndorf  art  Dnrat.,  Sal.,  I.,  H-  96.) — 6.  (ap 
Streb.,  I.,  4.1—7.  (Dunnne,  iii.,  I,  v  8.)— 8.  (Thirlwall,  Hiat 
Orcrce,  i.,  284.)— 9.  (De  Rr-p.,  ii.,  33  )— 10.  f-ii.,  8,  y  1.)— II 
(Ephnr.  ap.  Strnb.,  ».,  ■!.)— 12.  (MOller,  I.e.) 
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On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  they  formed 
the  executive  and  chief  power  in  most  of  the  cities 
of  Crete. 

The  -yepovota,  or  council  of  elaers,  called  by  the 
Cretans  (iovXri,  consisted,  according  to  Aristotle,1 
if  thirty  members  who  had  formerly  been  cosmf, 
and  were  in  other  respects  approved  of  (rd 
doKifin  Kpivoftevoi3).-  They  retained  their  office  for 
life,  and  are  said  to  have  decided  in  all  matters  that 
came  before  them  according  to  their  own  judgment, 
and  not  agreeably  to  any  fixed  code  of  laws.  They 
are  also  said  to  have  been  irresponsible,  which,  how- 
ever, hardly  implies  that  they  were  independent  of 
the  "  unwritten  law"  of  custom  and  usage,  or  unin- 
fluenced by  any  fixed  principles.'  On  important 
occasions,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  they  were 
lvfi6ov\oL,  or  councillors  of  the  cosmi. 

The  democratic  element  of  the  ecclesia  was  al- 
most powerless  in  the  constitution  ;  its  privileges, 
too,  seem  to  have  been  merely  a  matter  of  form  ; 
for,  as  Aristotle  observes,  it  exercised  no  function 
of  government  except  ratifying  the  decrees  of  the 
yepovrcQ  and  the  koc/ioi.  It  is,  indeed,  not  improb- 
able that  it  was  only  summoned  to  give  its  sanction 
to  these  decrees ;  and.  though  this  may  appear  to 
imply  the  power  of  withholding  assent,  still  the 
force  of  habit  and  custom  would  prevent  such  an 
alternative  being  attempted,  or,  perhaps,  even 
thought  of.* 

From  these  observations,  it  is  clear  that  the  Cre- 
tan constitution  was  formerly  a  Dorian  aristocracy, 
which,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle,  had  degenerated  to 
what  he  calls  a  dvvaareia,  i.  e.,  a  government  vest- 
ed in  a  few  privileged  families.  These  quarrelled 
one  among  the  other,  and  raised  factions  or  parties, 
in  which  the  demus  joined,  so  that  the  constitution 
was  frequently  broken  up,  and  a  temporary  mon- 
archy, or,  rather,  anarchy,  established  on  its  ruins. 
The  cosm*  vere,  in  fact,  often  deposed  by  the  most 
powerfu'  c.tizens,  when  the  latter  wished  to  impede 
the  course  of  justice  against  themselves  (fir/  dovvai 
6Ua(),  and  an  anoo/iia  then  ensued,  without  any 
legal  magistrates  at  the  head  of  the  state. 

In  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  power  of  the  aristoc- 
racy had  been  completely  overthrown  ;  for  he  tells 
us  that  the  election  of  the  magistrates  was  annual, 
and  determined  by  democratical  principles.5  In 
other  respects,  also,  he  points  out  a  difference  be- 
tween the  institutions  of  Crete  and  those  of  Lycur- 
gus  at  Sparta,  to  which  they  had  been  compared  by 
other  writers. 

Miiller  observes  that  the  cosmi  were,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  chief  magistrates  in  all  the  cities  of 
Crete,  and  that  the  constitution  of  tnese  cities  was 
in  all  essential  points  tne  same  ;  a  proof  that  their 
political  institutions  were  determined  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  governing,  i.  e.,  the  Doric,  race. 

We  will  now  briefly  explain  some  of  the  social 
relations  of  the  Cretans,  which  were  almost  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  Spartans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Dorian  part  of  the  island 
were  divided  into  three  classes,  the  freemen,  the 
periceci  or  vtt^kooi,  and  the  slaves.  The  second 
class  was  as  old  as  the  time  of  Minos,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  con- 
quered population  ;  they  lived  in  the  rural  districts, 
round  the  jrofotf  of  the  conquerors ;  and,  though 
personally  free,  yet  exercised  none  of  the  privileges 
or  influence  of  citizens,  either  in  the  administration 
and  enactment  of  the  laws,  or  the  use  of  heavy 
arms.  They  occupied  certain  lands,  for  which  they 
paid  a  yearly  tribute  or  rent,  supposed,  from  a  state- 
ment in  Athenaeus,*  to  have  been  an  ^Eginetic  stat- 

1.  (Polit.,  ii.,  7.)— 2.  <Ephor.  ap.  Strab.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (Thirl- 
wall,  Hist.  Greece,  i.,  186.)— 4.  (Thirtwall,  1.  c— Goettling,  Ex- 
rui-s.  ad  Aristot..  ii.,  7.)— 6.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  44.)— 0.  (iy  ,  143.) 
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er.  The  expression  of  Dosiadas,  fr  Dm  whom  Athe 
noeus  quotes,  namely,  t&v  dov\uv  I  taarog,  probably 
refers  to  the  periceci,  6ov2.oi  being  used  as  a  generic, 
term  for  those  who  were  not  f  ull  and  free  citizens. 

The  slaves  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
public  bondsmen  (j?  kowtj  dov'Keia),  and  the  slaves 
of  individuals.  The  former  were  called  the  fivua, 
jivoia,  jivtAa,  or  Mtv&ua  ovvoSoe :  the  latter,  ufafiiu- 
rat  or  KTiaptirai.  The  d(i>a/iiC>Tai  were  so  named 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  lots  of  land,  or  aQafitai, 
assigned  to  private  citizens,  and  were  therefore  ag- 
ricultural bondsmen  (ol  naf  aypov1).  The  fivoia  was 
distinguished,  by  more  precise  writers,  both  from 
the  periceci  and  the  aphamiotae ;  so  that  it  has  been 
concluded  that  every  state  in  Crete  possessed  a 
public  domain,  cultivated  by  the  mnotae,  just  as  the 
priva'  e  allotments  were  by  the  bondsmen  of  the  in- 
dividual proprietors.  We  would  here  observe,  with 
Mr.  Thirlwall,  that  the  word  /ivoia  is  more  probably 
connected  with  d/nC>c  than  Minos. 

The  origin  of  the  class  called  pvoia,  and  the  Kka- 
purat,  was  probably  twofold ;  for  the  analogy  of 
other  cases  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  con- 
sisted partly  of  the  slaves  of  the  conquered  freemen 
of  the  country,  and  partly  of  such  freemen  as  rose 
against  the  conquerors,  and  were  by  them  reduced 
to  bondage  But,  besides  these,  there  was  also  a 
class  of  household  servants  employed  in  menial  la- 
bours, and  called  xPvtJuv7iTot :  they  were,  as  their 
name  denotes,  purchased,  and  imported  from  foreign 
countries. 

♦COSS'YPHUS  or  COPS'ICHUS  (Ami^f,  *6> 
t^of),  the  Blackbird  or  Merle,  the  Turdus  Merula, 
L.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Merula  vulgaris  of  the 
later  authorities  on  Natural  History.  Aristotle  also 
makes  mention  of  a  white  species  found  among  the 
mountains  of  Arcadia. 

♦COSTUM  {k6otoc),  an  aromatic  shrub,  which 
yielded  a  fragrant  ointment,  commonly  supposed  to 
be  Spikenard.  Woodville  says  of  it:  "Some  have 
thought  the  Zedoary  to  be  the  kooto<;  of  Dioscori- 
des,a  the  Guiduar  of  Avicenna,  and  the  Zerumbei 
of  Serapion."  After  comparing  the  descriptions  of 
Dioscorides  and  Serapion,  Adams  is  satisfied  that 
the  Zerumbel  of  Serapion  is  the  Zedoary,  but  that  it 
is  not  the  koctos  of  the  Greeks  ;  for  both  Serapion 
and  Rhases,  according  to  him,  treat  separately  of 
the  Koaroc;  by  name  in  another  place.  "  Geoffrey," 
remarks  Adams,  "confesses  his  ignorance  of  it. 
Sprengel  and  Stackhouse  name  it  the  Costus  Ara- 
bicus  (a  plant,  by-the-way,  so  rare,  that  Unnaeus 
had  never  seen  it).  Dr.  Hill,  however,  was  of  a 
different  opinion  regarding  it :  he  says, '  Our  Costu* 
Arabicus  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  with  either 
of  the  kinds  mentioned  by  the  Greeks  and  Arabians.' 
Upon  the  whole,  there  is  not  an  article  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  of  the  ancients  about  which  there  is 
greater  uncertainty.  We  shall  only  add  regarding 
it,  that  although,  as  we  have  already  stated,  Zedo- 
ary be  not  the  same  substance  as  the  ancient  Cos- 
tus, it  would  appear  that  the  one  was  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  other  in  the  composi  ■ 
tion  of  the  Miikradate."* 

COTHU'RNUS  (nodopvoc),  a  Boot.  This  was  a 
particular  kind  of  covering  for  the  foot,  included 
under  the  general  term  Calcecs  ;  whence  Pliny 
says,*  calceatus  coikurnis,  i.  e.,  wearing  boots.  Its 
essential  distinction  was  its  height ;  it  lose  above 
the  middle  of  the  leg,  so  as  to  surround  the  calf 
(alte  suras  vincire  cothurno'),  and  sometimes  it  reach- 
ed as  high  as  the  knees.6  It  was  worn  principally 
by  horsemen,  by  hunters,  and  by  men  of  rank  and 
authority.    The  ancient  marbles,  representing  these 

1.  (Sosicr.  ap.  Athen.,  ri.,  263.)— 2.  (i.,  If .)— 3.  ( Adams,  Ap 
pend.,  a.  v.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  vii.,  20.)— 5.  (Virg,  «u.,  i.,  337 
rMillin,  Vases  Ant.,  vol  i.,  pi.  19  and  72.) 
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aitlerent  characters,  show  that  the  cothurnus  was 
often  ornamented  in  a  very  tasteful  and  elaborate 
manner.  The  boots  of  the  ancients  were  laced  in 
front,  and  it  was  the  object  in  so  doing  to  make 
them  fit  the  leg  as  closely  as  possible.  The  paws 
and  head  of  the  wild  animal  out  of  whose  hide  they 
were  made,  sometimes  turned  down  like  flaps  on 
the  side  of  the  wearer's  leg.  The  skin  or  leather 
was  dyed  purple  (purpureo  cothurno1),  or  of  other 
splendid  colours.  The  patricians  of  Rome  wore  a 
small  ivory  crescent  (htna)  attached  to  their  boots. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  various  representations  of 
the  cothurnus  in  ancient  statues,  that  its  sole  was 
commonly  of  the  ordinary  thickness.  But  it  was 
sometimes  made  much  thicker  than  usual,  probably 
by  the  insertion  of  slices  of  cork  *  The  object  was 
to  add  to  the  apparent  stature  of  the  wearer ;  and 
this  was  done  either  in  the  case  of  women  who 
were  not  so  tall  as  they  wished  to  appear,'  or  of 
the  actors  in  Athenian  tragedy,  who  assumed  the 
cothurnus  as  a  grand  and  dignified  species  of  cal- 
ceamentum,  and  had  the  soles  made  unusually 
thick,  as  one  of  the  methods  adopted  in  order  to 
magnify  their  whole  appearance.*  Hence  tragedy 
in  general  was  called  cothurnus* 

As  the  cothurnus  was  commonly  wom  in  hunt- 
ing, it  i3  represented  both  by  poets  and  statuaries 
as  a  part  of  the  costume  of  Diana.'  It  was  also 
attributed  to  Bacchus7  and  to  Mercury.*  The  ac- 
companying woodcut  shows  two  cothurni  from  stat- 
ues in  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino.'  That  on  the 
left  hand  is  from  a  statue  of  Diana  Succincta,  i.  «., 
with  the  chlamys  girt  round  her  breast,  and  attired 
for  the  chase  (md.  Ohlamyd),  and  that  on  the  right 
is  from  a  statue  of  the  goddess  Roma,  agreeing 
with  the  description  of  her  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris.10 


tettru,  L.,  called  also  'EXata  aypia,  aypuXaia,  aypic- 
Xator,  and  Oleaster.  The  name  given  to  it  by  the 
modem  Greeks  is  uypoe"kia,  and  by  the  Turks  Jaban 
Zeitan  Agagi.  It  is  a  wild  sort  of  olive-tree,  dif- 
fering in  some  respects  from  the  domesticated  olive, 
as  crabs  do  from  apples.  It  is  smaller  besides,  has 
prickly  branches,  a  short,  hard  leaf,  and  small,  bitter 
fruit.  According  to  Theophrastus,  it  was  but  little 
improved  by  pruning  and  transplanting.  The  crown 
given  at  the  Olympic  Games  was  made  of  it,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  its  being  more  enduring  than  the 
domesticated  kind.  The  legend,  however,  was,  that 
Hercules  brought  this  tree  into  Greece  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ister.    The  <pv%ia  of  Homer  is  a  vari- 


1.  (Virg.,  1.  c— Id.,  Eclog.,  riL,  33;  fill..  10.)— 2.  (Serv.  in 
Tag.,  Ecloi.,  II.  cc.l— 3.  (/nr.,  Sat.,  vi.,  507.)— 4.  (Virg.,  Ec- 
log.,  Tiii.,  10.— Hnr.,  S«t.,  I.,  r.,  M.— Ep.  ail  Pia.,280.)— 3.  (Juv.. 
Bat.,  vi.,  823;  xv.,  29  )— «.  (Liv.  Anilronicu,,  ap.  Tnr.  Maur.— 
Nemeaianua,  Cvneg.,  90.)— 7.  (Veil.  Paterc.,ii.,82.)— 8.  (Hamil- 
ton'* Vaaea,  vol.  ill.,  pi.  8.)— 9.  (vol.  ii„  pi.  15:  fM  in.,  pi.  38.) 
-10.  ICann  .  ii..  100.) 


ety  ot  ,ae  k6tivo^.  "  That  plant."  obseives  jflartyn, 
"  which  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  under  the  name 
of  Oleaster,  is  not  an  olive.  Tournefort  refers  it  to 
his  genus  of  El/eagnus.  It  grows  in  Syria,  Ethio- 
pia, and  on  Mount  Lebanon.  Crusius  observed  it 
in  great  plenty,  also,  near  Guadix,  a  city  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  as  also  in  the  south  of  France 
and  in  Germany.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  C  ppado- 
cian  Jujubes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Plin)  among 
the  coronary  flowers  ;  '  Zizipha,  qua  et  Cap/cdoeiu 
vocantur:  fits  odoratus  simttis  olearum  floribus:  The 
flowers  of  the  Elceagnus  are  much  like  those  of  the 
Olive,  but  the  ovary  of  the  Elaeagnus  is  placed  below 
the  petal,  whereas  that  of  the  Olive  is  contained 
within  the  petal.  They  are  very  sweet,  and  may 
be  smelt  at  a  distance."1 

'COTO'jN'EL'M  MALUM,  another  name  for  the 
Cydonium  malum,  or  Quince.  (Vid.  Cydonium 
Maldm.) 

COTTABUS  (kottuSoc  Ionic  toooafoc  or  6na- 
6o(),  a  social  game,  which  was  introduced  from  Sici- 
ly into  Greece,'  where  it  became  one  of  the  favour- 
ite amusements  of  young  people  after  their  repasts. 
The  simplest  way  in  which  it  originally  was  played 
was  this  :  One  of  the  company  threw  out  of  a  gob- 
let a  certain  quantity  of  pure  wine,  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance, into  a  metal  basin,  endeavouring  to  perform 
this  exploit  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  spill  any  of 
the  wine.  While  he  was  doing  this,  he  either 
thought  of  or  pronounced  the  name  of  his  mistress,* 
and  from  the  more  or  less  full  and  pure  sound  with 
which  the  wine  struck  against  the  metal  basin,  the 
lover  drew  his  conclusions  respecting  the  attachment 
of  the  object  of  his  love.  The  sound,  as  well  as  the 
wine  by  which  it  was  produced,  were  called  \ara£  or 
k6ttcl6oc  -.  the  metal  basin  had  various  names,  either 
kott<16iov,  or  K0Tra6eiov,  or  Xarayeiov,  or  ^dAxftov, 
or  XeKavv,  or  oku^.'  The  action  of  throwirg  the 
wine,  and  sometimes  the  goblet  itself,  was  crlled 
ayavlri,  because  the  persons  engaged  in  the  game 
turned  round  the  right  hand  with  great  dexterity, 
on  which  they  prided  themselves.  Hence  ^Eschy- 
lus  spoke  of  KonaSoi  dyievXrirol.*  Thus  the  cot  ta- 
bus, in  its  simplest  form,  was  nothing  but  one  of  the 
many  methods  by  which  lovers  tried  to  discovei 
whether  their  love  was  returned  or  not.  But  this 
simple  amusement  soon  assumed  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent characters,  and  became,  in  some  instances,  a 
regular  contest,  with  prizes  for  the  victor.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  modes  in  which  it  was  carried 
on  is  described  by  Athenaeus,'  and  in  the  Etymo- 
logicon  Magnum,  and  was  called  St'  b$vCu<puv.  A 
basin  was  filled  with  water,  with  small  empty  bowls 
swimming  upon  it.  Into  these  the  young  men,  one 
after  another,  threw  the  remnant  of  the  wine  from 
their  goblets,  and  he  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
drown  most  of  the  bowls  obtained  the  prize  (norro- 
6iov).  consisting  either  of  simple  cakes,  sweetmeats, 
or  sesame-cakes. 

A  third  and  more  complicated  form  of  the  cotla- 
bus  is  thus  described  by  Suidas A  long  piece  of 
wood  being  erected  on  the  ground,  another  was 
placed  upon  it  in  a  horizontal  direction,  with  two 
dishes  hanging  down  from  each  end  ;  underneath 
each  dish  a  vessel  full  of  water  was  placed,  in  each 
of  which  stood  a  gilt  brazen  statue,  called  puv^c- 
Every  one  who  took  part  in  the  game  stood  at  a 
distance,  holding  a  cup  full  of  wine,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  throw  into  one  of  the  dishes,  in  r.-'fer 
that,  struck  down  by  the  weight,  it  might  knock 
against  the  head  of  the  statue  which  was  concealed 
under  the  water.    Ho  who  spilled  least  of  the  win? 

1.  (BillriWk,  Flora  Claaaica,  p.  5.— Martrn  ad  Virg  ,  Cenrg, 
ii.,  182.—  1  'nmiphrnit.,  II.  P.,  Ik,  3.1—2.  (Allien.,  xv..  p.  ftftd.) 
—3.  (Etymol.  Mag.,  •.  v.  Korr.;«;;u>.)— -4  (Pi  Mux,  vi.,  109.— 
Ety  mil.  Mag.,  L  r.— Athr-n.,  xv..  p.  ftfl7.  auti  fin  .)  - '.  (Alhen. 
xv.,  p.  6(17.)— fl  (1.  c.)— 7.  (a.  v.  KorruoKui.) 
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gained  the  victor),  and  thereoy  knew  that  he  was 
loved  by  his  inistiBss.1 

A  fourth  kind  of  cottabus,  which  was  called  kot- 
raSoc  ffora/crof  (and  tov  Kardyeiv  top  kottoSov),  is 
described  by  Pollux,3  the  scholiast  on  Aristoph- 
anes,1 and  Athenaeus.*  The  so-called  fi&vjjg  was 
placed  upon  a  pillar  similar  to  a  candelabrum,  and 
the  dish  hanging  over  it  must,  by  means  of  wine 
projected  from  the  goblet,  be  thrown  upon  it,  and 
thence  fall  into  a  basin  filled  with  water,  which, 
from  this  fall,  gave  forth  a  sound ;  and  he  who  pro- 
duced the  strongest  was  the  victor,  and  received 
prizes,  consisting  of  eggs,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats. 

This  brief  description  of  four  various  forms  of 
the  cottabus  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  general 
character  of  this  game  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  chief  object  to  be  accomplished,  in  all 
the  various  modifications  of  the  cottabus,  was  to 
throw  the  wine  out  of  the  goblet  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  should  remain  together  and  nothing  be  spill- 
ed, and  that  it  should  produce  the  purest  and  stron- 
gest possible  sound  in  the  place  where  it  was 
thrown.  In  Sicily,  the  popularity  of  this  game  was 
so  great,  that  houses  were  built  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  playing  the  cottabus  in  them.  Those 
readers  who  wish  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
all  the  various  forms  of  this  game,  may  consult 
Athenaeus,4  the  Greek  lexicographers,  and,  above 
all,  Groddeck,"  who  has  collected  and  described  nine 
different  forms  in  which  it  was  played.7  Becker  is 
of  opinion  that  all  of  them  were  but  modifications 
of  two  principal  forms.8 

♦COTTUS  (kottoc),  a  species  of  Fish,  supposed 
to  be  the  Zeus  Faber,  L.,  or  the  Doree.  The  name 
in  the  common  editions  of  Aristotle  occurs  at  H. 
A.,  i".,  8,  where,  however,  Schneider  reads  (3otroc, 
and  refers  it  to  the  river  Gudgeon.* 

♦COTT'YPHUS  (kottvQoc ),  a  species  of  Fish,  the 
same  with  the  Labrus  merula,  called  in  French  the 
Merle.10 

♦COTURNIX.    (Vid.  Perdix.) 

COTY'TTIA  or  CO'TTYTES  (koHttiu,  kot- 
xvree),  a  festival  which  was  originally  celebrated  by 
the  Edonians  of  Thrace,  in  honour  of  a  goddess 
called  Cotys  or  Cotytto.11  It  was  held  at  night,  and, 
according  to  Strabo,  resembled  the  festivals  of  the 
Cabiri  and  the  Phrygian  Cybele.  But  the  worship 
of  Cotys,  together  with  the  festival  of  the  Gotyttia, 
were  adopted  by  several  Greek  states,  chiefly  those 
which  were  induced  by  their  commercial  interest 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Thrace.  Among 
th&iie  Corinth  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Suidas, 
and  Strabo"  seems  to  suggest  that  the  worship  of 
Cotys  was  adopted  by  the  Athenians,  who,  as  he 
observes,  were  as  hospitable  to  foreign  gods  as  they 
were  to  foreigners  in  general."  The  priests  of  the 
goddess  were  formerly  supposed  to  have  borne  the 
name  of  baptae ;  but  Buttmann  has  shown  that  this 
opinion  is  utterly  groundless.  Her  festivals  were 
notorious  among  the  ancients  for  the  dissolute  man- 
ner and  the  debaucheries  with  which  they  were 
celebrated."  Another  festival  of  the  same  name 
was  celebrated  in  Sicily,"  where  boughs  hung  with 
cake  and  fruit  were  carried  about,  which  any  person 
had  a  right  to  pluck  off  if  he  chose  ;  but  we  have 
bo  mention  that  this  festival  was  polluted  with  any 


1.  ,  Vid.  Schol.  ad  Lucian..  Lexiph.,  3,  torn,  ii.,  p.  325.) — 2. 
(vi.,  109.)— 3.  (Pax,  1172.)— 4.  (xv.,  p.  667.)— 5.  (xv.,  p.  666, 
&C.) — 6.  (Ueber  den  Kottabos  der  Griechen,  in  bis  Antiquarische 
"ersuche,  I.,  Sammlung,  1800,  p.  163-238.)— 7.  (Charikle», 
L,  p.  476,  <fec.) — 8.  (Compare  also  Fr.  Jacobs,  Ueber  den  Kotta- 
bos, in  Wieland's  Attisches  Museum,  III.,  i.,  p.  475-496.)— 9. 
(Plin.,  H  N.,  xxxii.,  11. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 10.  (Aristot., 
H.  A ,  viii.,  15.— jElian,  N.  A.,  i.,  19.)— 11.  (Strab.,  x.,  3,  p.  362, 
ed.  Tauchnitz. — Eupolis,  ap.  Hesych.,  s.  v. — Suidas.) — 12.  (1.  c, 
p.  364.)— 13.  (Compare  Persius,  Sat.,  ii.,  92.)— 14.  (Suidas,  s.  v. 
Kirvg.— Horat.,  Epid.,  xvii.,56.— Theocrit.,  vi.,40.)  — 15.  (Plut., 
Pr*  verb.) 


of  the  licentious  practices  which  disgiaced  those  ot 
Thrace  and  Greece,  unless  we  refer  the  allusioc 
made  by  Theocritus  to  the  Cotyttia,  to  the  Sicilian 

festival.1 

CO'TYLA  (norvXt))  was  a  measure  of  capacity 
among  the  Romans  and  Greeks :  by  the  former  it 
was  also  called  hetnina ;  by  the  latter,  rpvtUov  and 
rifiiva  or  rin'ifiva.  It  was  the  half  of  the  sextarius  or 
kearnu  and  contained  6  cyathi,  =  (on  Mi  HusseyV 
computation)  -4955  of  a  pint  English. 

This  measure  was  used  by  physicians  with  a 
graduated  scale  marked  on  it,  like  our  own  chemi- 
cal measures,  for  measuring,  out  given  weights  of 
fluids,  especially  oil.  A  vessel  of  horn,  of  a  cubic 
or  cylindrical  shape,  of  the  capacity  of  a  cotyla,  was 
divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  by  lines  cut  on 
its  side.  The  whole  vessel  was  called  litra,  and 
each  of  the  parts  an  ounce  (undo).  This  measure 
held  nine  ounces  (by  weight)  of  oil,  so  that  the  ratio 
of  the  weight  of  the  oil  to  the  number  of  ounces  it 
occupied  in  the  measure  would  be  9  :  12  or  3  :  4.* 

♦COTYLEDON  (KorvXr/duv),  a  plant,  called  in 
English  Navelwort.  The  two  species  described  by 
Dioscorides'  may  be  confidently  referred,  according 
to  Adams,  to  the  Cotyledon  umbilicus  and  C.  serrata. 

*KOYKIO"P'OPON  AENAPON  (Kovnio<pbpov  6iv 
Spov),  a  sort  of  Palm-tree.  Stackhouse  suggests 
that,  it  may  have  been  the  Palma  Thebaica,  called 
"  Doom-tree"  in  Brace's  Travels.* 

COVI'NUS  (Celtic  kowain),  a  kind  of  car,  the 
spokes  of  which  were  armed  with  long  sickles,  and 
which  was  used  as  a  scythe-chariot  chiefly  by  the 
ancient  Belgians  and  Britons.*  The  Romans  des. 
ignated  by  the  name  of  covinus  a  kind  of  travelling 
carriage,  which  seems  to  have  been  covered  on  all 
sides  with  the  exception  of  the  front.  It  had  no 
seat  for  a  driver,  but  was  conducted  by  the  traveller 
himself,  who  sat  inside.8  There  must  have  been  a 
great  similarity  between  the  Belgian  scythe-chariot 
and  the  Roman  travelling  carriage,  as  the  name  of 
the  one  was  transferred  to  the  other,  and  we  may 
justly  conclude  that  the  Belgian  cat  was  likewise 
covered  on  all  sides  except  the  front,  and  that  it 
was  occupied  by  one  man,  the  covinarius  only,  who 
was,  by  the  structure  of  his  car,  sufficiently  pro- 
tected. The  comnarii  (this  word  occurs  only  in 
Tacitus)  seem  to  have  constituted  a  regular  and 
distinct  part  of  a  British  army.' 

COUREUS  (Kovpevs).    (Vtd.  Barba.) 

♦CRAMBE.    (Vid.  Brassica.) 

♦CRANGON  (icpayyuv),  formerly  held  to  be  a 
species  of  Squilla.  "  The  term  is  now  used  in  a 
generic  sense  by  late  naturalists,"  observes  Adams : 
"  thus  the  common  shrimp  is  named  the  Crangon 
vulgaris.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that 
Cuvier  and  Schneidor  contend  that  the  npayyuv  of 
the  Greeks  corresponds  to  the  Cancer  digitalis. '" 

*CRANIA  or  CRANEIA  (ttpdvia,  updvua). 
"  All  agree,"  remarks  Adams,  "  that  the  updvua 
ap'p'ijv  is  the  Cornus  mascula,  L.,  called  in  English 
the  Cornelian  Cherry,  or  Male  Cornel-tree."  For 
the  other,  see  Thelycraneia  (dnhvupdveia).3 

CRANOS.    (Vid.  Galea.) 

•CRATAEGUS  (uparaiyoc).  Sprengel  refers  Ut 
tree  described  by  Theophrastus  under  this  name  to 
the  Azorola,  or  Crataegus  Azorolus,  but  Stack- 
house  to  the  C.  torminalis.    The  plant  of  this  name 

1.  (Compare  Buttmann's  Essay,  Ueber  die  Kotyttia  und  iie 
Baptae,  in  his  Mythologus,  vol.  ii.,  p.  159.)— 2.  (Galenas,  De 
Compos.  Medicam.  per  Genera,  iii.,  3  ;  i.,  16,  17 ;  iv.,  14  ;  v.,  3 
6  ;  vi.,  6,  8. — Wurm,  De  Pond.  Mens.,  &c. — Hussey  on  Ancient 
Weights,  &c.)— 3.  (iv.,  90,  91.) — 4.  (v.,  45.— Adams,  Append* 
s.  v.)— 5.  (Mela,  iii.,  6.— Lucan,  i.,  426.— Silius,  xvii.,  422.)— « 
(Mart.,  Epig.,  ii.,  24.)— 7.  (Tacit.,  Agric,  35  and  36,  with  M.  J.  H 
Bekker's  note. — Botticher's  Lexicon  Tacit.,  s.  v. — Becker,  Gal 
lus,  vol.  i.,  p.  222. — Compare  the  article  Essedum.) — 8.  (Aril 
tot.,  H.  A.,  iv.,  4. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Theonhrait 
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described  by  Theophrastus  in  another  part  of  his 
work  was  most  probably  the  same  as  the  Cratago- 
•wn  (Kparaiyopov).1 

♦CRATvE'GONON  ( Kparaiyovov ),  a  plant,  to 
which  Stephens  gives  the  French  name  of  Courage. 
Stackhouse  refers  it  to  the  Euphrasia  odontitis, 
now  called  Bartsia  odontitis.  Sprengel,  however, 
prefers  the  Polygonum  Persicaria* 

CRATER  [upariip,  Ionic  Kpnrrjp ;  Lat.  crater  or  era- 
tt-a,  from  Kepdvwfii,  I  mix),  a  vessel  in  which  the 
wine,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  who 
Tery  seldom  drank  it  pure,  was  mixed  with  water, 
and  from  which  the  cups  were  filled.  In  the  Homer- 
ic age  the  mixture  was  always  made  in  the  dining- 
room  by  heralds  or  young  men  (Kovpoi*).  The  use 
of  the  vessel  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  expres- 
sions so  frequent  in  the  poems  of  Homer  :  KpTjrijpa 
xepuoao&ai,  i.  e.,  olvov  nal  idup  iv  Kpnrf/pi  /iloyeiv  : 
n'tveiv  Kprfrij  ja  (to  empty  the  crater) ;  uprirqpa  arfi- 
oaodcu  (craiera  statuere,  to  place  the  filled  crater 
near  the  table)  ;  Kpnrfipas  kmare^iodai  ttotow  (to 
fill  the  craters  to  the  brim*).  The  crater,  in  the 
Homeric  age,  was  generally  of  silver,*  sometimes 
with  a  gold  edge,'  and  sometimes  all  gold  or  gilt.' 
It  stood  upon  a  tripod,  and  its  ordinary  place  in  the 
iieyapov  was  in  the  most  honourable  part  of  the 
room,  at  the  farthest  end  from  the  entrance,  and 
near  the  seat  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
guests.'  The  size  of  the  crater  seems  to  have  va- 
ried according  to  the  number  of  guests  ;  for  where 
their  number  is  increased,  a  larger  crater  is  asked 
for.*  It  would  seem,  at  least  at  a  later  period  (for 
in  the  Homeric  poems  we  find  no  traces  of  the  cus- 
tom), that  three  craters  were  filled  at  every  feast  af- 
ter the  tables  were  removed.  They  must,  of  course, 
have  varied  in  size  according  to  the  number  of 
guests.  According  to  Suidas,"  the  first  was  dedi- 
cated to  Hermes,  the  second  to  Charisius,  and  the 
third  to  Zeus  Soter  ;  but  others  called  them  by  dif- 
ferent names  ;  thus  the  first,  or,  according  to  others, 
the  last,  was  also  designated  the  Kpnii/p  dyaOov 
iaifiovof,  the  crater  of  the  good  genius,"  Kpariip 
iryu'taf  and  furavinrpit  or  (uravinrpov,  because  it 
was  the  crater  from  which  the  cups  were  filled  after 
the  washing  of  the  hands." 

Craters  were  among  the  first  things  on  the  em- 
bellishment of  which  the  ancient  artists  exercised 
their  skill.  Homer"  mentions,  among  the  prizes 
proposed  by  Achilles,  a  beautifully- wrought  silver 
crater,  the  work  of  the  ingenious  Sidonians,  which, 
by  the  elegance  of  its  workmanship,  excelled  all 
others  on  the  whole  earth  In  the  reign  of  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  that  king 
a  brazen  crater,  the  border  of  which  was  all  over 
ornamented  with  figures  (ljudta),  and  which  was  of 
such  an  enormous  size  that  it  contained  300  am- 
phorae.14 Croesus  himself  dedicated  to  the  Delphic 
god  two  huge  craters,  which  the  Delphians  believed 
to  be  the  work  of  Theodoras  of  Samos,  and  Herodo- 
tus" was  induced,  by  the  beauty  of  their  workman- 
ship, to  think  the  same.  It  was  about  01.  35  that 
the  Samians  dedicated  six  talents  (the  tenth  of  the 
prolits  made  by  Colaeus  on  his  voyage  to  Tartessus) 
to  Hera,  in  the  shape  of  an  immense  brazen  crater, 
the  border  of  which  was  adorned  with  projecting 
heaJa  of  griffons.  This  crater,  which  Herodotus" 
calls  Argive  (from  which  we  must  infer  that  the 
Argive  artists  were  celebrated  for  their  craters), 


1.  (Theophrant.,  iii.,  15  :  n.,  18. — Aduma,  Append.,  ■.  t.) — 2. 
(Dioecnr.,  in.,  129.1—3.  {Vid.  II.,  in.,  209.— Od.,  mi.,  182  ;  txL, 
til.)— 4.  (Vid.  Botlmuut,  Lexil.,  i.,  15.)— 5.  (Od.,  ix.,  203  ■  x., 
ttfl.)— fi.  (Od-,  iv.,  61B.) — 7.  (II.,  xxiii.,  219.)— 8.  (Od.,  m., 
145  ,  xxii.,  333,  com  pared  with  341.1—9.  (II.,  IX.,  202.)— 10.  (>. 
v.  Kp'iTjp.) — II.  (Saidaa,  «.  v.  'AyaoV'  An/p  ■!<., — Compart 
Athrn.,  iv.,  p.  602,  Ac- AriMoph  ,  Vn»p.,  507  ;  Pnx.,  30(1.)— 12 
(Athen.,  iv.,  p.  fi29,  F.,  Ac.)— 13.  (II.,  inn.,  741,  Ac.)— 14 
'Herod    i..  70.)— 15.  (i.,  51.)— 10.  (iv.,  152.) 


was  supported  by  three  colossal  brazen  staUes 
seven  yard  ?  long,  with  their  knees  closed  together 

The  numl-er  of  craters  dedicated  in  temples  seems 
everywhere  to  have  been  very  great.  Livic:  An- 
dronicus,  in  his  Equus  Trojanus,  represents  Aga- 
memnon returning  from  Troy  with  no  less  than  300t 
craters,1  and  Cicero*  says  that  Verres  carried  away 
from  Syracu.-e  the  most  beautiful  brazen  craters, 
which  most  probably  belonged  to  the  various  tem- 
ples of  that  city.  But  crater?  w«»re  not  only  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods  as  anathemata,  but  were  used  on 
various  solemn  occasions  in  their  service.  Thin 
we  read  in  Theocritus "  I  shall  offer  to  the  mu- 
ses a  crater  full  of  fresh  milk  and  sweet  olive-oil." 
In  sacrifices  he  libation  was  always  taken  from  a 
crater  ;*  and  sailors,  before  they  set  out  on  their  jour- 
ney, used  to  take  the  libation  with  cups  from  a  cra- 
ter, and  pour  it  into  the  sea.'  The  name  crater  was 
also  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  cltXIov, 
situla,  a  pail  in  which  water  was  fetched.' 

The  Romans  used  their  crater  or  craiera  for  the 
same  purposes  for  which  it  was  used  in  Greece; 
but  the  most  elegant  specimens  were,  like  most 
other  works  of  art,  made  by  Greeks.7 

CRATES  (rapo-of),  a  Hurdle,  used  by  the  ancients 
for  several  purposes.  First,  in  war,  especially  in 
assaulting  a  city  or  camp,  they  were  placed  before 
or  over  the  head  of  the  soldier,  to  shield  off  the  en- 
emy's missiles.*  From  the  plutei,  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way,  they  differed  only  in  being 
without  the  covering  of  raw  hides.  A  lighter  kind 
was  thrown  down  to  make  a  bridge  over  fosses,  for 
examples  of  which  see  Caesar,  De  Bell.  Gall.,  vii., 
81,  86.  By  the  besieged9  they  were  used  joined  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  what  Vegetius  calls  a  metella, 
and  filled  with  stones  :  these  were  then  poised  be- 
tween two  of  the  battlements,  and,  as  the  storming 
party  approached  upon  the  ladders,  overturned  on 
their  heads.10 

A  capital  punishment  was  called  by  this  name, 
whence  the  phrase  sub  crate  necarx.  The  criminal 
was  thrown  into  a  pit  or  well,  and  hurdles  laid  upon 
him,  over  which  storu^s  were  afterward  heaped." 

Crates,  called  ficarta.  were  used  by  the  country 
people  upon  which  to  dry  fifs,  grapes,  &o,  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun."  These,  as  Columella  informs  us, 
were  made  of  sedge  or  straw,  and  also  employed  as 
a  sort  of  matting  to  screen  the  fruit  from  the  weath- 
er. Virgil"  recommends  the  use  of  hurdles  in  ag- 
riculture to  level  the  ground  after  it  has  been  turn- 
ed up  with  the  heavy  rake  (rostrum).  Any  texture 
of  rods  or  twigs  seems  to  have  been  called  by  the 
general  name  crates. 

CRE'PIDA  (xpnntc),  dim.  CREPIDULA,  a  Slip- 
per. Slippers  were  worn  with  the  pallium,  not  with 
the  toga,  and  were  pioperly  characteristic  of  the 
Greeks,  though  adopted  from  them  by  the  Romans. 
Hence  Suetonius  says  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius," 
"  Deposito  palrio  haliitu,  rtdegil  se  ad  pallium  el  ere- 
pidas."  They  were  also  worn  by  the  Macedonians," 
and  with  the  chlarnys."  As  the  cothurnus  was  as- 
sumed by  tragedians,  because  it  was  adapted  to  be 
part  of  a  grand  and  stately  attire,  the  actors  of  com 
edy,  on  the  other  hand,  wore  crepidae  and  othei 
cheap  and  common  coverings  for  the  feet.    ( Vid. 
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(Virg.,  JEn.,  L  727;  Hi.,  525.— Ovid.  Put.,  v.,  522.  —  Uoi  . 
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12.  (Colom.,  ill.,  15, 16.)— 13.  (Georgi  L  91.)— 14.  (c.  1S.)- 
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oaxca,  Socccs.)  Also,  whereas  the  ancients  had 
thei  more  finished  boots  and  shoes  made  right  and 
left,  their  slippers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  made  to 
fit  both  feet  indifferently.1 

*CRF  TA,  in  a  general  sense,  means  any  whitish 
earth  or  clay,  such  as  potter's  clay,  pipe-clay,  &c. 
Thus  Columella*  speaks  of  a  kind  of  Creta  out  of 
which  wine-jars  and  dishes  were  made:  Virgil* 
calls  it  "  tough"  (tenax) ;  and  the  ancient  writers  on 
Agriculture  give  the  same  epithet  to  marl  which 
was  employed  to  manure  land.*  In  a  more  special 
sense,  several  varieties  of  Creta  occur  in  the  ancient 
Writers.  Thus  :  I.  Creta,  properly  so  called  {Terra 
Creta,  Kp^rt/ci?  yij),  is  our  chalk,  which  obtained  its 
name  from  the  island  of  Crete,  where  it  abounded. 
The  ancients  employed  it  in  medicine,  as  weaker 
than  the  Terra  Chia;  and  they  were  also  acquaint- 
ed with  its  use  as  a  cleanser  of  silver  vessels.4 — II. 
Creta  annularia.  "  The  earth  called  annulana,  spo- 
ken of  by  Pliny  in  connexion  with  Selinusian,  and 
which  was  stained  with  woad  to  produce  an  imita- 
tion of  Indicum,6  is  probably,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
"the  same  with  the  annulare  {viridum)  mentioned 
afterward7  by  the  same  writer,  and  which  was  so 
called  because  made  of  clay  coloured  with  common 
green  ring-stones.  This,  at  least,  strange  as  it  is, 
appears  to  be  the  only  sense  we  can  extract  from 
Pliny's  words,  the  meaning  of  which  Beckmann  ac- 
knowledges he  had  not  been  able  to  discover.8  The 
same  author  inclines  to  think  that  the  earth  called 
annularia  received  its  name  from  its  use  in  sealing, 
a  purpose  to  which  certain  kinds  of  earth  were  an- 
ciently applied."9 — III.  Creta  Cimolia.  (Vid.  Cimo- 
lia Terra.) — IV.  Creta  Eretria,  a  species  of  earth 
obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Eretria,  in  the 
island  of  Eubcea.  It  is,  according  to  Hill,  a  fine 
pure  earth,  of  a  grayish  white,  moderately  heavy, 
and  of  a  smooth  surface,  not  staining  the  hands, 
and  readily  crumbling  between  the  fingers.  It  burns 
to  a  perfect  whiteness,  acquiring  a  stony  hardness 
and  an  acrimonious  taste,  and  in  a  violent  fire  runs 
into  a  very  pure  pale  blue  glass.  What  distinguish- 
es it;  however,  in  a  more  marked  manner  from 
other  earths  is,  that  if  a  little  be  wetted  and  drawn 
over  a  plate  of  brass  or  copper,  so  as  to  mark  a 
line,  the  mark  will  in  a  little  time  appear  bluish. 
This  is  a  character  originally  recorded  of  it  by  Di- 
oscorides,  and  which  Hill  explains  by  assigning  the 
earth  in  question  alkaline  property  in  a  much  strong- 
er degree  than  other  earths  possess.  In  the  Mate- 
ria Medica  of  former  days,  it  was  used  as  an  astrin- 
gent and  sudorific.  The  ancients  mention  another 
Eretrian  earth  of  a  pure  white,  but  this  appears  to 
have  been  no  other  than  the  true  white  Bole  of  Ar- 
menia 10 — V.  Creta  Sarda,  a  species  of  earth  obtain- 
ed from  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Pliny  calls  it  "  vi- 
lissima  omnium  cimolia  generum,"  the  cheapest  kind 
of  Cimolite.  It  was,  however,  used  in  the  first 
place  to  cleanse  garments  that  were  not  dyed, 
which  were  then  fumigated  with  sulphur,  and  final- 
ly scoured  with  Cimolia  Terra.11 — VI.  Creta  Selinu- 
tia,  an  earth  obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Selinus  in  Sicily,  whence  its  name.  It  is  now 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  globe  ;  the  finest  kind, 
however,  is  the  Sicilian.  Dioscorides  describes  it 
as  of  a  very  bright  and  shining  white,  friable,  and 
very  readily  disuniting  and  diffusing  itself  in  water. 
It  was  used  by  the  ancient  physicians  as  an  astrin- 
gent, and  among  females  as  a  cosmetic.1* 

•CREX  (/cpff).  a  species  of  Bird  with  a  creaking 

I  (laid ,  Orig.,  ix.,  34.)  -2.  (xii.,  43.)— 3.  (Georg.,  i,,  179.)— 
4.  (Vmto,  R.  R.,  i.,  7,  8.— Geopon.,  x.,  75.  12 ;  ix.,  10,  4.)— 5. 
(Hill's  History  of  Fossils,  &c,  p.  43.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv., 
Iff  )— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  30.)— 8.  (Hist.  Invent.,  iv.,  106.)— 
*  (Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  74.) — 10.  (Hill,  Hist.  Fossils,  &c, 

^5.)— 11.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  57. — Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p. 
.)— 12.  (Hill.  Hist.  Fossils,  &c,  p.  40.) 
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note,  whence  its  name.    Some  coi  ainentators  sup 

pose  it  the  same  as  the  bpTvyojirrrpa  of  Aristotle, 
who  treats  of  them  separately.  "It  is  generally 
held,"  says  Adams,  "  to  be  the  Land  Rail  or  Corn 
Crake,  namely,  the  Rallus  Crex,  L ,  or  Ortygometr 
Crex  of  later  naturalists ;  but  if  Tzetzes  was  cor 
rect  in  describing  it  as  a  sea-bird,  resembling  i:he 
Egyptian  ibis,  this  opinion  must  be  admitted  to  be 
untenable.  Dr.  Trail  suggests  that  the  one  may 
have  been  the  Land,  and  the  other  the  "Water  Rail."1 

CRE'TIO  HEREDITA'TIS.   {Vid  Hereditab.} 

CRIMEN.  Though  this  word  occurs  so  fre- 
quently, it  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  meaning.  Crimen 
is  often  equivalent  to  accusatio  (Karnyopia) ;  but  it 
frequently  means  an  act  which  is  legally  punishable 
In  this  latter  sense  there  seems  to  be  no  exact  def 
inition  of  it  given  by  the  Roman  jurists.  Accord 
ing  to  some  modern  writers,  crimina  are  either  pub- 
lic or  private  ;  but  if  this  definition  is  admitted,  we 
have  still  to  determine  the  notions  of  public  and 
private.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  there  was  a 
want  of  precise  terminology  as  to  what,  in  common 
language,  are  called  criminal  offences  among  the 
Romans  ;  and  this  defect  appears  in  other  systems 
of  jurisprudence.  Crimen  has  been  also  defined  by 
modern  writers  to  be  that  which  is  capitalis  (vid. 
Caput),  as  murder,  &e. ;  delictum  that  which  is  a 
private  injury  (privata  noxa) ;  a  distinction  founded 
apparently  on  Dig.  xxi.,  tit.  1,  s.  17,  $  15. 

Delicts  (delicta)  were  maleficia,  wrongful  acts,' 
and  the  foundation  of  one  class  of  obligations : 
these  delicts,  as  enumerated  by  Gaius,'  are  furtum, 
rapina,  damnum,  injuria ;  they  gave  a  right  of  action 
to  the  individual  injured,  and  entitled  him  to  compen- 
sation. These  delicts  were  sometimes  called  crim- 
ina.* Crimen,  therefore,  is  sometimes  applied  to 
that  class  of  delicta  called  privata  ;6  and,  accord- 
ingly, crimen  may  be  viewed  as  a  genus,  of  which 
the  delicta  enumerated  by  Gaius  are  a  species.  But 
crimen  and  delictum  are  sometimes  used  as  synon- 
ymous.* In  one  passage7  we  read  of  majora  delic- 
ta (which,  of  course,  imply  minora),  which  expres- 
sion is  coupled  with  the  expression  omnia  crimina 
in  such  a  way  that  the  inference  of  crimen  contain 
ing  delictum  is,  so  far  as  concerns  this  passage, 
necessary  ;  for  the  omnia  crimina  comprehend  (in 
this  passage)  more  than  the  delicta  majora. 

Some  judicia  publica  were  capitalia,  and  some 
were  not.  Judicia,  which  concerned  crimina,  were 
not,  for  that  reason  only,  publica.  There  were, 
therefore,  crimina  which  were  not  tried  in  judicia 
publica.  This  is  consistent  with  what  is  stated 
above  as  to  those  crimina  (delicta)  which  were  the 
subject  of  actions.  Those  crimina  only  were  the 
subject  of  judicia  publica  which  were  made  so  by 
special  laws  ;  such  as  the  Julia  de  adulteriis,  Cor- 
nelia de  sicariis  et  veneficis,  Pompeia  de  parrici- 
diis,  Julia  peculatus,  Cornelia  de  testamentis,  Julia 
de  vi  privata,  Julia  de  vi  publica,  Julia  de  ambitu, 
Julia  repetundarum,  Julia  de  annona.*  So  far  as 
Cicero*  enumerates  causse  criminum,  they  were 
causae  publici  judicii ;  but  he  adds,10  "  criminum  est 
multitudo  infinita."  Again,  infamia  was  not  the 
consequence  of  every  crimen,  but  only  of  those 
crimina  which  were  "  publicii  judicii."  A  condem- 
nation, therefore,  for  a  crimen,  not  publici  judicii, 
was  not  followed  by  infamia,  unless  the  crimen 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  actio,  in  which,  even  is 
the  case  of  a  privatum  judicium,  the  condemnation 
was  followed  by  infamia ;  as  furtum,  rapina,  inju- 
ria;.11   Crimen,  then,  must  be  an  act  which,  if 
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CHIOS. 

proved  against  the  offender,  subjected  him  to  some 
punishment,  the  consequence  of  which  was  infamia  ; 
bat  it  would  not  therefore  follow  that  infamia  was 
only  the  consequence  of  a  crimen. 

Mo.f;  modern  writers  on  Roman  law  have  con- 
sidered delicta  as  the  general  term,  which  they 
have  subdivided  into  delicta  publiea  and  privata. 
The  legal  consequences  of  delicta  in  this  sense 
were  compensation,  punishment,  and  infamia  as  a 
consequence  of  the  other  two.  The  division  of  de- 
licta into  publiea  and  privata  had,  doubtless,  partly 
ts  origin  in  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  the 
nature  of  the  delict ;  but  the  legal  distinction  must 
be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  form  of  ob- 
taining redress  for,  or  punishing,  the  wrong.  Those 
delicta  which  were  punishable  according  to  special 
leges,  senatus  consulta.  and  constitutiones,  and  were 
prosecuted  in  judicia  publiea,  were  apparently  more 
especially  called  crimina  ;  and  the  penalties,  in  case 
of  conviction,  were  loss  of  life,  of  freedom,  of  civ- 
itas,  and  the  consequent  infamia,  and  sometimes  pe- 
cuniary penalties  also.  Those  delicta  not  provided 
for  as  above  mentioned,  were  punishable  by  action 
(actiones  pcenales),  and  were  the  subjects  of  judi- 
cia privata,  in  which  pecuniary  compensation  was 
awarded  to  the  injured  party.  At  a  later  period, 
we  find  a  class  of  crimina  extraordinaria,'  which 
are  somewhat  vaguely  defined.  They  are  offences 
which  in  the  earlier  law  would  have  been  the  foun- 
dation of  actions,  but  were  assimilated,  as  to  their 
punishment,  to  crimina  publici  judicii.  This  new 
class  of  crimina  (new  as  to  the  form  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings) must  have  arisen  from  a  growing  opinion 
of  the  propriety  of  not  limiting  punishment,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  to  compensation  to  the  party  injured 
The  person  who  inquired  judicially  extra  ordinem, 
might  affix  what  punishmant  he  pleased,  within 
reasonable  limits."  Thus,  if  a  person  intended  to 
prosecute  his  action,  which  was  founded  on  male- 
ficiurn  (delict),  for  pecuniary  compensation,  he  fol- 
lowed the  jus  ordinarium  ;  but  if  he  wished  to  pun- 
ish the  offender  otherwise  (extra  ordinem  ejus  rei 
peenam  exerceri  (el)  velit),  then  he  took  criminal 
proceedings,  "subscripsit  in  crimen."' 

Delicta  were  farther  distinguished  as  to  the  pen- 
alties as  follows:  Compensation  might  be  demand- 
ed of  the  heredes  of  the  wrong-doer;  but  the  poena 
was  personal.  The  nature  of  the  punishment  also, 
aa  above  intimated,  formed  a  ground  of  distinction 
between  delicta.  Compensation  could  be  sued  for 
by  the  party  injured  :  a  penalty,  which  was  not  a  di- 
rect benefit  to  the  injured  party,  was  sued  for  by  the 
state,  or  by  those  to  whom  the  power  of  prosecu- 
tion wa3  given,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lex  Julia  de 
adulteriis,  &c.  In  the  case  of  delicta  publiea,  the 
intention  of  the  doer  was  the  main  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered :  the  act,  if  done,  was  not  for  that  reason 
only  punished  ;  nor  if  it  remained  incomplete,  was  it 
for  that  reason  only  unpunished.  In  the  case  of 
delicta  priv.ita,  the  injury,  if  done,  was  always  com- 
pensated, even  if  it  was  merely  culpa.  ( Vid.  Culpa.) 

CRPMINA  EXTRA ORDINA'RIA.  (Vid.  Chi- 
min.) 

•CRIMNIJS  or  -UM  (xplpvoc  or  -ov),  the  larger 
granules  of  bruised  grains,  callpd  Groats  in  Eng- 
lish. Damm,  however,  says  it  was  also  applied  to 
lartay  itself.  He  contends  that  npi  in  Homer  is 
<■  contraction  from  Kpiuvoc,  and  not  from  Kpitlq.* 

•CRINANTH'EMLM  (/cpmlv&tyw),  probably  the 
Stmpcrvivum  tectorum,  or  House-leek.  Such,  at 
tea.st,  is  the  opinion  of  Sprengel  and  Dierbach.' 

•CRINON  (xpivov),  the  Lily.    (Vid.  Lili  -m.) 

•CRIOS  (Kpibc,),  I.,  a  military  engine.  (V  i.  Ati- 
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bs  )— II.  The  Ram.  (Vid.  Ovrs.)-  -III.  («p/o;  or 
6c),  A  large  fish,  mentioned  by  Oppian  ami  ^lian. 
It  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined  1 — IV.  (<pidt 
tpi6tv6oc),  A  species  of  the  Cicer  arietanum.  (Vid 
Erebinthus.)' 

CRISTA.    (Vid.  Galea.) 

CRITAI  (Kpirai),  (judges).  This  name  was  appli- 
ed by  the  Greeks  to  any  person  who  did  not  judge 
of  a  thing  like  a  SiKaar-fic,  according  to  positive  laws, 
but  according  to  his  own  sense  of  justice  and  equi- 
ty.1 But  at  Athens  a  number  of  Kpirai  were  cho- 
sen by  ballot  from  a  number  of  selected  candidates 
at  every  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  and  were 
called  ol  Kpirai,  Kar"  tfrxriv.  Their  office  was  ta 
judge  of  the  merits  of  the  different  choruses  and 
dramatic  poems,  and  to  award  the  prizes  to  the  vic- 
tors.* Their  number  is  stated  by  Suidas  (s.  v.  'Ev 
nevre  Kpiruv  yovvaai)  to  have  been  five  for  come- 
dies ;  and  G.  Hermann  has  supposed,  with  great 
probability,  that  there  were,  on  the  whole,  ten  Kpirai, 
five  for  comedy  and  the  same  number  lor  tragedy, 
one  being  taken  from  every  tribe.  The  expression 
in  Aristophanes,4  vi/fjiv  nam  role  Kpiralc,  signif.es  to 
gain  the  victory  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
five  judges.  For  the  complete  literature  of  this  sub- 
ject, see  K.  F.  Hermann's  Manual  of  the  Pol.  Ant. 
of  Greece,  v  149,  n.  13. 

CRO'BYLOS.    (  Vid.  Coma,  p.  291.) 

*CROCODPLUS  (upoKodeiXoc),  the  Crocodile. 
The  name  properly  denotes  a  small  species  of  Liz- 
ard, and  was  merely  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
Crocodile  itself,  from  the  resemblance  which  the 
latter  bore  to  this  small  creature,'  just  as  our  Alli- 
gator is  the  Portuguese  "al  legato,"  the  Lizard. 
Hence  Aristotle  calls  the  Crocodile  kookoSciXoc  d 
nordfuoc,  and  the  Lizard  Kpon66tt\oc  6  x^poaioc. 
The  Egyptians,  says  Herodotus,  called  the  Croco- 
dile x^fvc  '•  tn's>  however,  is  a  mere  corruption  in 
Greek  of  the  Egyptian  name  Msah  or  Emsooh, 
which  the  Copts  still  retain  in  Amsah,  and  from 
which  the  Arabs  have  derived  their  modern  appel- 
lation Temsah.  The  ancient  writers  have  left  us 
accounts  of  this  animal,  but  they  are  more  or  less 
imperfect.  Thus  Herodotus  says'  it  is  blind  in  the 
water ;  an  evident  error,  unless  he  mean  by  the 
Greek  term  rv$X6c,  not  "  blind,"  but  merely  "  dim- 
sighted,"  or  "comparatively  weak  of  sight,"  i.  «., 
when  compared  with  its  keenness  of  vision  on  the 
land.  So,  again,  Herodotus  says  it  has  no  tongue. 
This,  however,  is  a  popular  error :  it  has  a  tongue, 
like  the  rest  of  animals,  but  this  is  connected  by  a 
rough  skin  with  the  lower  jaw  ;  and,  not  being  ex- 
tensible, nor  easily  seen  at  first  view,  since  it  com 
pletely  fills  the  cavity  of  the  jaw  between  the  two 
rows  of  teeth,  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  no 
actual  existence.  Again,  t'.e  Crocodile,  according 
to  Herodotus,  does  not  move  its  lower  jaw,  but 
brings  the  upper  one  down  in  contact  with  it.  Now 
the  truth  is  just  the  other  way  :  the  lower  jaw  alone 
is  moved,  and  not  the  upper.  The  lower  jaw  ex- 
tends farther  back  than  the  scull,  so  that  the  neok 
must  be  somewhat  bent  when  it  is  opened.  The 
appearance  thus  produced  has  led  to  the  very  com 
mon  error  of  believing  that  the  Crocodile  moves  iU 
upper  jaw,  which  is,  in  fact,  incapable  of  motiot, 
except  with  the  rest  of  its  body.  "  Naturalists  de 
scribe  four  species  of  the  Crocodile,  namely,  Croco 
dilu.i  alligator,  C.  cayman,  C.  gavial,  and  C.  r.andt 
vcrbcra.  The  third  of  these  being  found  only  in 
India,  and  the  fourth  being  peculiar  to  America,  it 
follows  that  the  ancients  could  have  had  little  ac- 
quaintance with  any  other  species  than  the  AUiga- 
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tor  and  the  Ctyman.  ^Elian,  however,  must  be 
supposed  to  allude  to  the  Gavial  when  he  mentions 
he  Crocodile  of  the  Ganges.  Both  Linnaeus  and 
Buffon  reckon  the  first  two  as  mere  varieties,  but 
fliey  are  now  generally  held  to  be  distinct  sppcies. 
Bochart,  with  great  learning,  has  proved  that  the 
Leviathan  of  Job  is  the  Crocodile.1  Athenseus  ranks 
he  Crocodile  and  the  Hippopotamus  with  the  kt}t7i  2 
Among  the  Egyptians,  the  Crocodile  was  peculiarly 
sacred  to  the  god  Savak.  Its  worship,  however, 
did  not  extend  to  every  part  of  Egypt ;  some  places 
considering  it  the  representative  of  the  Evil  Being, 
ind  bearing  the  most  deadly  animosity  to  it,  which 
fed  to  serious  feuds  between  neighbouring  towns. 
Such  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
Oinhites  and  the  Tentyrites,  as  described  by  Juve- 
nal ;  and  the  same  animal  which  was  worshipped 
at  Ombos,  was  killed  and  eaten  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Apollinopolis.3  The  Crocodile  enjoyed  great 
honours  at  Coptos,  Ombos,  and  Crocodilopolis  or 
Arthribis,  in  the  Thebaid.  In  Lower  Egypt,  it  was 
particularly  sacred  at  a  place  called  the  City  of 
Crocodiles  (Crocodilopolis),  and  afterward  Arsinoe, 
the  capital  of  a  nome,  now  the  province  of  Fyoom. 
The  animals  were  there  kept  in  the  Lake  Maeris, 
and  were  buried  in  the  under-ground  chambers  of 
the  famous  Labyrinth.  The  Crocodile  is  now  sel- 
dom eaten,  the  flesh  being  bad.  Indeed,  in  former 
times,  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  eaten  as  a  mark 
of  hatred  towards  the  Evil  Being,  of  whom  it  was 
the  emblem,  than  as  an  article  of  food.*  The  Croc- 
odile at  present  is  found  in  the  Nile  only  towards 
the  region  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  is  extremely 
hot,  and  where  this  animal  never  falls  into  a  lethar- 
gic state.  Formerly,  when  it  was  wont  to  descend 
the  branches  of  the  river  which  water  the  Delta,  it 
used  to  pass  the  four  winter  months  in  caverns, 
and  without  food.  Of  this  fact  we  are  informed  by 
Pliny  and  other  ancient  naturalists. — In  the  year 
68  B.C.,  the  aedile  Scaurus  exhibited  at  Rome  five 
crocodiles  of  the  Nile  ;  and  subsequently,  the  Em- 
peror Augustus  had  a  circus  filled  with  water,  and 
exhibited  there  to  the  people  thirty-six  crocodiles, 
which  were  killed  by  an  equal  number  of  men  who 
vere  habituated  to  fight  with  these  animals."* 

*KP0K0AEI'A02  (xipoawc  or  oKtyKoc),  the 
slunk,  or  Land  Crocodile.  There  are  two  species 
«f  the  Skink  with  which  the  ancients  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  well  acquainted,  namely,  Scincus 
officinalis  and  S.  Algiriensis.  Moses  Charras  says 
of  them,  "  The  Skinks  are  little  animals  like  to  liz- 
ards, or,  rather,  like  to  little  crocodiles,  by  which 
name  they  are  known."* 

*CROCODEIL'IUM  (upoKodtiliov),  a  species  of 
plant.  Matthiolus  informs  us  that  it  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Eryngium  marinum,  or  Sea  Eringo, 
and  the  Carlina,  or  Carline  Thistle  ;  but  he  rejects 
both  these  suppositions,  admitting,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  his  own  want  of  acquaintance  with  it. 
Sprengel,  on  the  other  hand,  inclines  to  think  it  the 
Eryngium..'' 

*  CROCUS  (kpokoc),  the  Saffron  Crocus,  or  Cro- 
cus sativus.  The  genuine  Saffron  grows  wild  in  the 
levant  and  in  Southern  Europe.  Sibthorp  found  it 
in  the  fields  of  Greece  and  on  the  mountains  around 
Athens.  The  flower  of  the  C.  sativus  is  of  a  violet 
colour,  and  appears  in  autumn  ;  hence  the  epithet 
autumnalis.  The  best  Saffron  came  from  Corycus 
in  Cilicia  and  from  Mount  Tmolus  in  Lydia.  The 
Lycian  Olympus  and  the  island  of  Sicily  also  pro- 
duced a  very  good  sort.    Saffron  was  much  used 

1.  (Hieroz.,  52,  4,  IS.) — 3.  (Athen.,  ii.,  90.— Adams,  Append., 
*.  t  ) — 3.  (Wilkinson's  Egyptians,  vol.  v.,  p.  229. — Juv.,  Sat., 
rviii.,  36.)— 4.  (Wilkinson,  I.  c.)— 5.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  ix., 
u.  190  y— 6.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  1.— Dioscor.,  M.  M.,  ii.,  II  — 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 7.  (Dioscor.,  iij  ,  10. — Galen  De 
SimD1  vii  — Adams.  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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I  by  the  Romans  as  a  condiment  in  various  articles 

of  food,  as  it  still  is  by  many  Oriental  nations.  It 
was  also  put  into  wine.  Saffron,  diluted  >n  watei 
or  wine,  was  sprinkled  as  a  perfume  in  the  theatre 
and  other  places,  and  also  on  the  funeral  pile.  It 
was  also  made  into  an  unguent  ( Crocinum  unguent- 
vm).  Saffrou  coloured  garments  were  alsj  mucb 
in  vogue.: 

CROCO'TA  (sc.  vestis :  uponuTov,  sc.  i/janov,  ot 
KpoicoTos,  sc.  xl™v)  was  a  kind  of  gala-dress,  chienj 
worn  by  women  on  solemn  occasions,  and  in  Greece 
especially  at  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia.*  It  was 
also  worn  by  the  priests  of  Cybele,*  and  sometimes 
by  men  of  effeminate  character*  It  is  evident, 
from  the  passage  of  Virgil,  that  its  name  was  de 
rived  from  crocus,  one  of  the  favourite  colours  oi 
the  Greek  ladies,  as  we  still  see  in  the  pictures  dis 
covered  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  dresses  of  this  colour  were  in  Latin 
commonly  called  vestes  crocatae  or  cioceae,  has  in 
duced  some  writers  on  antiquities  to  suppose  tnat 
crocota  was  derived  from  upony  (woof  or  weft)  or 
upoKLq  (a  flake  of  wool  or  cotton  on  the  surface  of 
the  cloth),  so  that  it  would  be  a  soft  and  woolly 
kind  of  dress.5  But  the  passages  above  referred  to 
are  sufficient  to  refute  this  opinion,  and  the  name 
crocota  was,  like  many  others,  adopted  by  the  Ro 
mans  from  the  Greeks.' 

♦CROCOTTAS  (KpoKOTTac),  an  animal  mention 
ed  by  the  ancient  writers,  and  said  to  be  produced 
from  the  wolf  and  dog,  but  to  be  much  more  fero- 
cious than  either  of  these  animals.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  account  of  Artemidorus,'  Diodorus  Siculus,' 
and  Agatharchides.'  But  the  coupling  of  the  wolf 
and  dog,  though  easy,  and  often  effected  in  mena- 
geries at  the  present  day,  produces  no  durable  spe- 
cies. It  is  more  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Cro- 
cottas  answers  to  the  Hyena,  since  the  latter  has 
very  strong  teeth,  and  breaks  bones  with  the  great- 
est ease,  as  the  Crocottas  is  said  to  have  done.  The 
earliest  passage  respecting  the  Crocottas  is  found 
in  Ctesias,  and  the  description  there  given  is  almost 
the  same  with  that  by  which  the  Oriental  writers 
dcscribB  the  Hycn& 

♦CROM'YON  or  CROMMTON  (Kpo/ivov,  Kpoft 
fivov),  the  Allium  cepa,  or  Garlic.    (Vid.  Allium.) 

CRO'NIA  (Kpovia),  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athens 
in  honour  of  Cronos,  whose  worship  was  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Attica  by  Cecrops.  He 
had  a  temple  in  common  with  Rhea.11  The  festival 
was  held  on  the  twelfth  of  the  month  of  Hecatom- 
bsBon,1*  which,  at  an  early  period  of  the  history  ol 
Attica,  bore  the  name  of  (iqv  Kpovioc.1' 

The  Rhodians  also  celebrated  a  festival  in  honour 
of  Cronos,  perhaps  the  Phcenician  Moloch,  to  whom 
human  sacrifices,  generally  consisting  of  criminals, 
were  offered.  This  festival  was  held  on  the  six- 
teenth of  Metageitnion.1* 

Greek  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Romau  Sat- 
urnalia, apply  to  them  the  name  Kpovia.1* 

CRO'TALUM,  a  kind  of  Cymbal,  erroneously  sup 
posed  by  Scaliger  and  Brodaeus  to  be  the  sdme  wit!' 
the  sistrum.    The  mistakes  of  learned  men  on  this 


1.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  8.— Dioscor.,  i.,  25.— Billerbeck, 
Flora  Classics,  p.  11. — Spanheim  ad  Callim.,  p.  79 :  "  de  Cioco 
et  luxu  circa  eum." — Ovid,  A.  A.,  i.,  104. — Propert.,  iv.,  1,  16 
—Id.,  iii.,  8,  22,  &c)— 2  (Aristoph.,  Ran.,  56,  with  the  echol 
— Lysistr.,  44.— Pollux,  iv.,  10, 117.)— 3.  (Apul.,  Met.,  8  and  11 
— Virg.,  JSn.,  ix.,  614.)— 4.  (Aristoph.,  Thesm.,  253.— Suid.,  • 
v. — Plaut.  and  Naev.,  ap.  Nonium,  xiv.,  8,  and  rvi.,  4. — Cit. 
Harusp  Resp.,  21.) — 5.  (Salmas.  ad  Capitolin.,  Pertinac,  8,  t 
1,  p.  547,  and  ad  Tertull  ,  De  Pall.,  p.  329.)— 6.  (Compare  Bee 
Iter's  Charikles,  ii.,  p.  351,  <fec.)— 7.  (ap.  Strab.,  xvi.,  p.  774 
Cas.)— 8.  (iii.,  35.)— 9.  (ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  250,  c.  39.)— 10.  (Ctt 
vier  ad  Plin.,  8,  30.)— 11.  (Pans.,  i.,  18,  «  7.)— 12  (Demosth. 
c.  Timocr.,  p.  708.)— 13.  (Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  581.)— A.  (Porphyi 
ap.  Theodoret,  vii.,  Graec.  Affect. — De  Abstinent ,  ii.,  54  ) — 15 
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poitl  art  refuted  at  length  by  Lampe.1  From  Sui- 
d/13  and  she  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,*  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  split  reed  or  cane,  which  clattered 
when  shaken  with  the  hand.  According  to  Susta- 
ining,' it  was  made  of  shell  and  brass  as  well  as  of 
wood.  Clemens  AJexandrinus  farther  says  that  it 
Wfs  an  invention  of  the  Sicilians. 

Women  who  played  on  the  crotalum  were  termed 
rrotalistria.    Such  was  Virgil's  Copa, 

"  Crispum  sub  crotalo  docta  movere  laius."* 
The  line  alludes  to  the  dance  with  crotaia  (similar 
to  castanets),  for  which  we  have  the  additional  tes- 
timony of  Miicrobius.*  The  annexed  woodcut,  ta- 
ken from  the  drawing  of  an  ancient  marble  in  Spon's 
K*r«ellanea,*  represents  one  of  these  erotalistna 
\rt  'arming 


The  words  uporakoc  and  tcpSraXov  are  often  ap- 
4ied,  by  an  easy  metaphor,  to  a  noisy,  talkative 
ierson  ' 

•CROTON  (Kporuv),  I.  an  insect  found  on  oxen 
ind  dogs,  and  sometimes  on  men,  namely,  the  Aeo- 
ns reduviut,  L.,  or  Tick.9 — II.  According  to  Galen, 
the  same  with  the  kiki.*    (Vid.  Cici.) 

CRyFrEI'A  (KpvnTeta,  also  called  upvnrla  or 
xftvirrfi)  was,  according  to  Aristotle,10  an  institution 
introduced  at  Sparta  by  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus. 
Its  character  was  so  cruel  and  atrocious,  that  Plu- 
tarch only  with  great  reluctance  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  in  ascribing  its  introduction  to 
the  Spartan  lawgiver.  The  description  which  he 
gives  of  it  is  this  :  The  ephors,  at  intervals,  select- 
ed from  among  the  young  Spartans  those  who  ap- 
peared to  be  best  qualified  for  the  task,  and  sent 
them  in  various  directions  all  over  the  country,  pro- 
vided with  daggers  and  their  necessary  food.  Du- 
ring the  daytime  these  young  men  concealed  them- 
selves; but  at  night  they  broke  forth  into  the  high- 
roads, and  massacred  those  of  the  Helots  whom  they 
met,  or  whom  they  thought  proper.  Sometimes, 
also,  they  ranged  over  the  fields  (in  the  daytime), 
acd  despatched  the  strongest  and  best  of  the  Helots. 
Ttia  account  agrees  with  that  of  Heraclides  of  Pon- 
tus,1-  who  speaks  of  the  practice  as  one  that  was 
still  carried  on  in  his  own  time,  though  he  describes 
its  introduction  by  Lycurgus  only  as  a  report. 

The  crypteia  has  generally  been  considered  either 
as  a  kindof  military  training  of  the  Spartan  youths, 
in  which,  as  in  other  cases,  the  lives  of  the  Helots 
were  unscrupulously  sacrificed,  or  as  a  means  of 
lessening  Ike  numbers  and  weakening  the  power  of 
the  slaves.  But  Miiller,"  who  is  anxious  to  soften 
the  notions  generally  current  respecting  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Helots  and  their  masters,  suppo- 
ses that  Plutarch  and  Heraclides  represent  the  in- 
stitution of  the  cryptcia  "  as  a  war  which  the  ephors 
themselves,  on  entering  upon  their  yearly  office, 
proclaimed  against  the  Helots."    Heraclides,  how- 
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ever,  does  not  mention  this  proclamation  at  ali. 
and  Plutarch,  who  mentions  it  on  the  authority  01 
Aristotle,  does  not  represent  it  as  identical  with  the 
crypteia.  Miiller  also  supposes  that,  according  to 
the  received  opinion,  this  chase  of  the  slaves  took 
place  regularly  every  year ;  and  showing  at  once 
the  absurdity  of  such  an  annual  proclamation  ol 
war  and  massacre  among  the  slaves,  he.  reject* 
what  he  calls  the  common  opinion  altogether,  as 
involved  in  inextricable  difficulties,  and  has  re- 
course to  Plato  to  solve  the  problem.  But  Thirl- 
wall1  much  more  judiciously  considers  that  thii 
proclamation  of  war  is  not  altogether  groundless 
but  only  a  misrepresentation  of  something  else,  ana 
that  its  real  character  was  most  probably  connected 
with  the  crypteia.  Now  if  we  suppose  that  the 
thing  here  misrepresented  and  exaggerated  into  a 
|  proclamation  of  war  was  some  promise  which  the 
ephors,  on  entering  upon  their  office,  were  obliged 
to  make  :  for  instance,  to  protect  the  state  against 
any  danger  that  might  arise  from  too  great  an  in- 
crease of  the  numbers  and  power  of  the  Helots — a 
promise  which  might  very  easily  be  distorted  into  a 
proclamation  of  war — there  is  nothing  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus ;  and  such 
an  institution,  by  no  means  surprising  in  a  slave- 
holding  state  like  Sparta,  where  the  number  of  free 
citizens  was  comparatively  very  small,  would  have 
conferred  upon  the  ephors  the  legal  authority  occa- 
sionally to  send  out  a  number  of  young  Spartans  in 
chase  of  the  Helots.*  That  on  certain  occasions, 
when  the  state  had  reason  to  fear  the  overwhelming 
number  of  slaves,  thousands  were  massacred  with 
the  sanction  of  the  public  authorities,  is  a  well- 
known  fact.'  It  is,  however,  probable  enough  that 
such  a  system  may  at  first  have  been  carried  on 
with  some  degree  of  moderation  ;  but  after  attempts 
had  been  made  by  the  slaves  to  emancipate  them- 
selves and  put  their  masters  to  death,  as  was  the 
case  during  and  after  the  earthquake  in  Laconia,  it 
assumed  the  barbarous  and  atrocious  character 
which  we  have  described  above.*  If  the  crypteia 
had  taken  place  annually,  and  at  a  fixed  lime,  we 
should  indeed  have  reason,  with  Miiller,  to  wonder 
why  the  Helots,  who  in  many  districts  lived  entirely 
alone,  and  were  united  by  despair  for  the  sake  of 
common  protection,  did  not  every  year  kindle  a 
most  bloody  and  determined  war  throughout  the 
whole  of  Laconia  ;  but  Plutarch,  the  only  authority 
on  which  this  supposition  can  rest,  does  not  say  that 
the  crypteia  took  place  every  year,  but  6iu  xpwov, 
i.  e.,  "at  intervals,"  or  occasionally  *  The  difficul- 
ties which  Miiller  finds  in  what  he  calls  the  common 
account  of  the  crypteia,  are  thus,  in  our  opinion,  re- 
moved, and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  seek  their 
solution  in  the  description  given  by  Plato,'  who  pro- 
posed for  his  Cretan  colony  a  similar  institution, 
under  the  name  of  crypteia.  From  the  known  par- 
tiality of  Plato  for  Spartan  institutions,  and  his  in- 
clination to  represent  them  in  a  favourable  light,  it 
will  be  admitted  that,  on  a  subject  like  this,  his  ev- 
idence will  be  of  little  weight.  And  when  he  adopt- 
ed the  name  crypteia  for  his  institution,  it  by  uo 
means  follows  that  he  intended  to  make  il  in  every 
respect  similar  to  that  of  Sparta  ;  a  partial  resem- 
blance was  sufficient  to  transfer  the  name  of  the 
Spartan  institution  to  that  which  he  proposed  to 
establish;  and  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  from  his  own 
womls,  that  his  attention  was  more  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  advantages  which  young  soldiers  might 
derive  from  such  hardships  as  the  Kpvnroi  had  to 
undergo.    But  even  Plato's  colony  would  not  have 
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t>een  o>  a  vety  humane  character,  as  his  icpvirroi 
were  to  go  out  in  arms  and  make  free  use  of  the 
slaves. 

CRUX  (aravpbc,  onokoi\>),  an  instrument  of  capi- 
tal punishment  used  by  several  ancient  nations,  es- 
pecially the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.  The  words 
aratpou  and  anoXomZu  are  also  applied  to  Persian 
and  Egyptian  punishments,  but  Casaujon1  doubts 
whether  they  describe  the  Roman  method  of  cruci- 
fixion. From  Seneca"  we  learn  the  latter  to  have 
been  of  two  kinds,  the  less  usual  sort  being  rather 
impalement  than  what  we  should  describe  by  the 
word  crucifixion,  as  the  criminal  was  transfixed  by 
a  pole,  which  passed  through  the  back  and  spine, 
and  came  out  at  the  mouth. 

The  cross  was  of  several  kinds ;  one  in  the  shape 
of  an  X,  called  crux  Andreana,  because  tradition  re- 
ports St.  Andrew  to  have  suffered  upon  it ;  another 
was  found  like  a  T,  as  we  learn  from  Lucian,'  who 
makes  it  the  subject  of  a  charge  against  the  letter. 

The  third,  and  most  common  sort,  was  made  of 
two  pieces  of  wood  crossed,  so  as  to  make  four  right 
angles.  It  was  on  this,  according  to  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  fathers,  who  sought  to  confirm  it 
by  Scripture  itself,*  that  our  Saviour  suffered.  The 
punishment,  as  is  well  known,  was  chiefly  inflicted 
on  slaves  and  the  worst  kind  of  malefactors.4  The 
manner  of  it  was  as  follovs:  The  criminal,  after 
sentence  pronounced,  carried  his  cross  to  the  place 
of  execution :  a  custom  mentioned  by  Plutarch6  and 
Artemidorus,7  as  well  as  in  the  Gospels.  From 
Livy*  and  Valerius  Maximus,9  scourging  appears 
to  have  formed  a  part  of  this,  as  of  other  capital 
punishments  among  the  Romans.  The  scourging 
of  our  Saviour,  however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  in 
this  light,  as  Grotius  and  Hammond  have  observed 
it  was  inflicted  before  sentence  was  pronounced.1" 
The  criminal  was  next  stripped  of  his  clothes,  and 
nailed  or  bound  to  the  cross.  The  latter  was  the 
more  painful  method,  as  the  sufferer  was  left  to  die 
of  hunger.  Instances  are  recorded  of  persons  who 
Burvived  nine  days.  It  was  usual  to  leave  the  body 
on  the  cross  after  death.  The  breaking  of  the  legs 
of  the  thieves,  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  was  acci- 
dental ;  because  by  the  Jewish  law,  it  is  expressly 
remarked,  the  bodies  could  not  remain  on  the  cross 
during  the  Sabbath-day." 

CRYPTA  (from  Kpvnreiv,  to  conceal),  a  Crypt. 
Among  the  Romans,  any  long  narrow  vault,  wheth- 
er wholly  or  partially  below  the  level  of  the  earth, 
is  expressed  by  this  term  ;  such  as  a  sewer  (crypto. 
Subura1*)  (vid.  Cloaca),  the  carccres  of  the  circus 
(vid.  Circus,  p.  254),  or  a  magazine  for  the  recep- 
tion of  agricultural  produce.1' 

The  specific  senses  of  the  word  are : 

I.  A  covered  portico  or  arcade,  called  more  def- 
initely crypto-porticus,  because  it  was  not  supported 
by  open  columns  like  the  ordinary  portico,  but  closed 
at  the  sides,  with  windows  only  for  the  admission 
of  light  and  air.1*  These  were  frequented  during 
summer  for  their  coolness.  A  portico  of  this  kind, 
almost  entire,  is  still  remaining  in  the  suburban  villa 
of  Arrius  Diomedes  at  Pompeii. 

Some  theatres,  if  not  all,  had  a  similar  portico 
attached  to  them  for  the  convenience  of  the  per- 
formers, who  there  rehearsed  their  parts  or  prac- 
tised their  exercises.15    One  of  these  is  mentioned 

1.  (Exer.  Antibarou.,  xvi.,  77.)  — 2.  (Cons,  ad  Marc,  xx. — 
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u,  ».)— 5.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  vi.,  219.— Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  iii.,  82.)— 6.  (De 
Tard.  Dei  Vind.,  ticaaTos  t&v  KaKoipyuv  liufilpu  rbv  airot) 
oravp&v.)— 7.  COvtipoicp.,  ii.,  61.)— 8.  (xxxiii.,  36  )  —  9.  (i.,  7.) 
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Epist.,  ii.,  2.) — 15.  (Suet ,  Cal.,  58. — Compare  Dion  Cass.,  lis., 
SO — J'^eph.,  Antiq.,  xix.,  1,  v  14.) 
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by  P.  Victor1  as  the  crypto  Balbi,  attached  rr  tM 
theatre  built  by  Cornelius  Balbus  at  the  instigation 
of  Augustus,'  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ruin  now 
seen  in  the  Via  di  S.  Maria  di  Cacaberis,  between 
the  church  of  that  name  and  the  S.  Maria  di  Pianto 

II.  A  grotto,  particularly  one  open  at  both  ex 
tremities,  forming  what  in  modern  language  is  de- 
nominated a  "  tunnel,"  like  t  &  grotto  of  Pausilippo, 
well  known  to  every  visitant  of  Naples  This  is  a 
tunnel  excavated  in  the  lufo  rock,  about  20  feet  high 
and  \8t>0  long,  forming  the  direct  communication 
between  Naples  and  Pozzuoli  (Puteoli),  called  by 
the  Romans  crypto.  Neapolitana,  and  described  by 
Seneca3  and  Strabo.* 

A  subterranean  vault  used  for  an)  secret  wor- 
ship, but  more  particularly  for  the  licentious  rites 
consecrated  to  Priapus,  was  also  called  crypto..* 

III.  When  the  practice  of  consuming  the  body 
by  fire  was  relinquished  (vid.  Bostum,  Conditori- 
um),  and  a  number  of  bodies  was  consigned  to  one 
place  of  burial,  as  the  catacombs,  for  instance,  this 
common  tomb  was  called  crypto.6  One  of  these, 
the  crypto  Nepotiana,  which  was  in  the  vicus  Patri- 
cias, under  the  Esquiline,7  was  used  by  the  early 
Christians,  during  the  times  of  their  persecution,  as 
a  place  of  secret  worship.6 

CRYPTOPO'RTICUS.    (Vid.  Crtpta.) 

♦CRYSTALLUS  or  -UM  (KpiardUoc),  Crystal 
The  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  crystal  was  only 
water  congealed  in  a  long  period  of  time  into  an  ice 
more  durable  than  common  ;  and  Pliny9  thought  it 
was  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  excessively  cold 
regions.  "  That  it  is  ice  is  certain,"  says  this  wri- 
ter, "  and  hence  the  Greeks  have  given  it  its 
name."  In  accordance  with  the  etymology  here 
alluded  to,  HpvoraXkoc  is  thought  to  come  from 
Kpvoc,  "  ice,"  or  from  Kpvardu  (icpvaraivu),  "  to 
freeze."  "  This  ancient  notion,"  observes  Dr. 
Moore,  "  will  appear  less  ridiculous  if  we  conside: 
that,  although  water  really  converted  into  a  solid 
crystalline  mass,  by  exposure  to  a  very  ordinary 
degree  of  cold,  resumes  its  fluid  state  whon  the 
heat  of  which  it  was  deprived  is  again  restored ;  yet 
the  results  of  chemical  analysis  teach  us  that  wa- 
ter, in  a  permanently  solid  state,  const  itutes  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  many  crystalline  substances. 
Of  the  hydrate  of  magnesia,  for  example,  it  forma 
near  one  third  ;  and  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  consid- 
erably above  one  half.  Rock-crystal  is  one  among 
the  very  few  minerals  whose  crystalline  form  Pliny 
has  remarked.  He  mentions  one  remarkable  use 
of  crystal  ir  applying  actual  cautery,  the  crystal 
having  been  used  as  a  lens.  This,  however,  was 
known  long  before,  mention  of  it  having  been  made 
in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  and  in  the  poem  of 
the  pseudo-Orpheus  on  the  properties  of  Stones."1* 

CUBEPA.    (Vid.  Tessera.) 

CUBICULA'RII  were  slaves  who  had  the  care 
of  the  sleeping  and  dwelling  rooms.  Faithful  slaves 
were  always  selected  for  this  office,  as  they  had,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  care  of  their  master's  person. 
When  Julius  Cssar  was  taken  by  the  pirates,  he 
dismissed  all  his  other  slaves  and  attendants,  only 
retaining  with  him  a  physician  and  two  cubicula- 
rii.11  It  was  the  duty  of  the  cubicularii  to  introduce 
visiters  to  their  master,1'  for  which  purpose  they 
appear  to  have  usually  remained  in  an  ante-room." 
Under  the  later  emperors,  the  cubicularii  belonging 
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CUCULLUS 

to  the  paiace  were  called  pretposi:i  sacro  cubiculo, 
and  were  persons  of  high  rank.1 

CUBI'CULUM  usually  means  a  sleeping  and 
dwelling  room  in  a  Roman  house  (vid.  House),  but 
is  also  applied  to  the  pavilion  or  tent  in  which  the 
Roman  emperors  were  accustomed  to  witness  the 
public  games.'  It  appears  to  have  been  so  called, 
because  the  emperors  were  accustomed  to  recline 
in  the  cubicula.  instead  of  sitting,  as  was  anciently 
the  practice,  in  a  sella  eurulis.3 

CUBISTETETIES  (nvfuarriTfipec),  were  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  dancers  or  tumblers,  who  in  the  course 
of  their  dance  flung  themselves  on  their  heads  and 
alighted  again  on  their  feet  (fiamp  ol  nvbiarCivrec 
Kal  etc  bpdpbv  :%  aKekn  mpifepopevoi  kv6iot£>ol  kv- 
We  read  of  Kv6LarrjTijper  as  early  as  the 
time  ol  Homer.*  These  tumblers  were  also  ac- 
customed to  make  their  somerset  over  knives  or 
swords,  which  was  called  kvBiotqv  etc  paxaipac  ' 
The  way  in  which  this  feat  was  performed  is  de- 
scribed by  Xenophon,  who  says'  that  a  circle  was 
made  quite  full  of  upright  swords,  and  that  the  dan- 
cer elf  ravra  iKv6iara  re  Kal  k!-tKvt>icsra  imp  airuv. 
We  find  many  representations  of  these  tumblers, 
both  male  and  female,  in  ancient  works  of  art.8 

K.v6ioTr)rijpes  were  frequently  introduced  at  con- 
vivial entertainments  to  amuse  the  guests ;  but 
Socrates  condemns  the  practice,  as  attended  with 
too  much  danger  to  be  pleasing  on  such  occasions.' 

CU'BITUS  (wfixvi),  a  Greek  and  Roman  measure 
of  length,  originally  the  length  of  the  human  arm 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  or  to  the  knuckle  of 
the  middle  finger.  It  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a 
half,  which  would  give,  according  to  Mr.  Hussey's 
computation.  1  foot  5  4744  inches  Eng.  for  the  Ro- 
man, and  1  foot  6  2016  inches  for  the  Greek  cubit." 

CUBUS  (ftt'/of).  a  Cube  j  a  name  given  also  to 
a  vessel  (called  likewise  quadrantal).  the  sides  of 
which  were  formed  by  six  equal  squares  (including 
the  top),  each  square  having  each  of  its  sides  a  foot 
long.  The  solid  contents  of  the  cube  were  equal  to 
the  amphora. 

"  Pes  Imigo  in  spaho  tatoque  altoqve  nnlctur  : 
Angvlits  ut  par  sit,  quern  claudit  Iniea  triplex, 
Qualuor  el  medium  quadris  cingalur  wane  : 
Amphora  fit  culms."11 

'CU  CULUS,  the  Cuckoo.    (Vid.  Coccyx.) 

CUCULLUS,  a  Cowl.  As  the  cowl  was  intend- 
ed to  be  used  in  the  open  air,  and  to  be  drawn  over 
the  head  to  protect  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  weath- 
er, instead  of  a  hat  or  cap,  it  was  attached  only  to 
garments  of  the  coarsest  kind.  Its  form  may  be 
conceived  from  the  woodcut  at  page  132.  It  is 
there  represented  as  worn  by  a  Roman  shepherd, 
agreeably  to  the  testimony  of  Columella."  The 
cucullus  was  also  used  by  persons  in  the  higher 
circles  of  society,  when  they  wished  to  go  abroad 
without  being  known." 

The  use  of  the  cowl,  and  also  of  the  cape  (vid. 
Birrus).  which  served  the  same  purpose,  was  al- 
lowed to  slaves  by  a  law  in  the  Codex  Theodo- 
sianus  14  Cowls  were  imported  into  Italy  from 
Saintes,  in  France  (Santomeo  cueullo),"  and  from 
the  country  of:  r  Bardaei,  in  lllyria."  Those  from 
'he  latter  locality  were  probably  of  a  peculiar  fash- 

1    (Cod.  12,  tit.  J.) — 2.  (Suet.,  Nor.,  12.— Plin.,  Panel?.,  51.) 

-S.  (Ernesti  ail  Suet.,  L  c.) — I.  (Pluto,  Syinp.,  c.  10,  p.  190.)— 
».  (II.,  inn.,  605. — <)d.,  it.,  18.)— fi.  (Plat..,  Euthyd.,  c.  55,  p. 
494.— Xen.,  Mom.,  i.,  3,  a  9.— Symp.,  ii.,  14.— Allien.,  it.,  p. 
!29,  D. — Pollux.  Onom.,  in.,  134.)— 7.  (Sjnnp.,n.,ll.)— 8.  (See 
Tiachbein,  EnirraTiwrs  from  Ancient  Vaaea.  j.,  DO.)— 0.  (Xra., 
Brrnp.,  vii.,  3.— See  Becker,  Chanklas,  toI.  i.,  p.  499  ;  il~  p. 
t87.)— 10.  (Wurm,  Do  Pnml.  Mens.,  Ac. — Hiisnoy  on  Anewnl 
Wenrhu,  Ac.)— 11.  (Rhom.  Farm.,  De  Pond.,  Ac,  v.,  59-A2.) 

-12.  (De  Re  Rurtica,  xi.,  I.)— 13.  (Jut.,  ti.,  330.— Jul.  Cap., 
Ver.,  4.—  Bicker,  Callus,  toI.  j.,  p.  333.)— 14.  (Vmonua,  Etym. 
Hub.  I.nt..  ».  t  Dimil.)- 15.  (Jut.,  Sat..  Tiii.,  145.— Schnl.  in 
«■  )—  lfl.  (Jul.  Cap.,  Pertinax.  8.) 
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ion,  which  gave  origin  to  the  t»Tn  Bardoeuai&%» 

"  Liburnici  cuculli"  are  mentioned  by  Martial ' 

*CU'CUMIS.  the  Cucumber.  ( Vid.  Colocynthb 
and  Sicys.) 

♦CUCURB'ITA,  the  Gourd.  (Vid.  Colocynthe.) 

CUDO  or  CUDON,  a  Scull-cap,  made  of  leather, 
or  of  the  rough,  shaggy  fur  of  ar  v  wild  animal,' 
such  as  were  worn  by  the  velites  of  the  Roman  ar- 
mies,' and  apparently  synonymous  with  galerut* 
or  galericulus.s 

In  the  sculptures  on  the  column  of  Trajan,  some 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  are  represented  with  the 
skin  of  a  wild  beast  drawn  over  the  head,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  face  appears  between  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws  of  the  animal,  while  the  re«»t.  of  the 
skin  falls  down  behind  over  the  back  and  shoulders, 
as  described  by  Virgil.'  This,  however,  was  as 
extra  defence,'  and  must  not  be  taken  for  the  cudo, 
which  was  the  cap  itself ;  that  is,  a  particular  kind 
of  galea.  (Vid.  Galea  )  The  following  represen- 
tation of  a  cudo  is  taken  from  Choul's  Castramen. 
des  Anciens  Romatns,  1581. 


CU'LEUS  or  CtI'LLEUS,  a  Roman  measure, 
which  was  used  for  estimating  the  produce  of  vine- 
yards. It  was  the  largest  liquid  measure  used  bj 
the  Romans,  containing  20  amphora?,  or  1 18  gallona 
7  546  pints. 

"  Est  el,  bis  decies  quern  conficil  amphora  nostra 
Culleus  :  hoc  major  nulla  est  mensura  liquoris.  * 
CU'LEUS  or  CU'LLEUS.    (Vid.  Cornelia  Lii 

DE  SlCARIIB.) 

♦CULEX,  the  Gnat.    (Vid.  Conops.) 

CULI'NA,  in  its  most  common  acceptation, 
means  a  place  for  cooking  victuals,  whether  the 
kitchen  of  a  private  habitation  (vid.  House),  or  cue 
offices  attached  to  a  temple,  in  which  the  flesh  oi 
the  victim  was  prepared  for  the  sacred  feasts  or  for 
the  priesthood.* 

It  signifies  also  a  convenience,  cabinet  d'aisance, 
seccssum,  iupedpuv.1'  "  Qua.'dam  quotidie,  ul  culina 
et  caprile  ....  debent  emundari ,"  unless  the  con- 
jecture of  Schneider  is  admitted,  who  proposed  to 
read  "  suile  et  caprile." 

Lastly,  it  is  used  for  a  particular  part  of  the  fu- 
neral pyre,  or  of  the  bustum,  on  or  in  which  the  vi 
ands  of  the  funeral  feast  were  consumed.11  Com 
pare  an  anonymous  poet  in  Catalect. 

"  Neque  in  culinam  et  uneta  eompxtalia 
Dapesque  duds  sordidas  f 
in  which  sense  it  corresponds  with  the  Greek  *t%r- 
Tpa." 

'Kv  ralatv  tiiorpaic  novovXotc  Tip/ioTTi'i/irjv. 
CULIX  (Kv"kt%,  dim.  Kv?lnxri.  kvMokiov),  a  com 
mon  Greek  drinking-cup,"  called  by  the  Romans 
calix.    The  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  large 

I.  (xit.,  139.)— 2.  (Sd.  Hal.,  vfiL.  495  ;  xrt.,  49.)— 3.  (Poljrb., 
rf-  20.)— 4.  (Vinr.,  Mn.,rti.,  B88.)— 5.  (Frontin.,  Strairirem., 
IV.,  til,  29.)-fl.  (JEa.,  til,  flflo.)— 7.  (Polyh.,  1.  O— 8.  (Ilnem 
Pann.,  De  Pond.,  Ac,  t.,  88,  87.)— 9.  (Inacnp.  ap.  (Jmt  ,  ibx, 
3.— an.  Bin>r.  Monnm.  Gr.  et  Ij»t.  Mm.  Nan.,  p.  188.— ap.  Mm  , 
485,  8.)—  10.  (laid.,  Gloaa.  Philnx  — Cnlumell.,  ll.,  15)— II 
(Fcitaa,  a.  t.  Culina  ;  and  vid.  BuaTirtAI-l,  p.  189.)— 12.  (Ari» 
ttrph.,  Ermit..  1232.  ed  Hrkk.)-I3.  (Pollux,  Onom.  <r  ,  95  I 
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cups  01  vessels,1  but  was  generally  restricted  toi 
small  drinking-cups  used  at  symposia  and  on  simi- 
lar occasions  (rjv  rjfuv  ol  itatdec  fUKpalc  nvlil-i  ttvkvu 
imilHuca^uatv').  The  KvTiig  is  frequently  seen  in 
paintings  on  ancient  vases  which  represent  drinking 
scenes,  and  when  empty,  is  usually  held  upright  by 
one  of  its  handles,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut. 

Athenajus3  informs  us  that  these  cups  were  usu- 
ally made  of  earthenware,  and  that  the  best  kind 
were  manufa  jtured  in  Attica  and  Argolis 


The  following  woodcut,  which  is  'ferred  to  m 
several  articles,  is  taken  from  Milli_,  and  repre 
seats  a  symposium.  Three  young  and  two  oldei 
men  are  reclining  on  a  couch  (kKivv),  with  their  left 
arms  resting  on  striped  pillows  (npocKctyaXaia  o» 
vTrayKuvia).  Before  the  couch  are  two  tables. 
Three  of  the  men  are  holding  the  kv%i%  suspended 
by  one  of  the  handles  to  the  fore-finger  ;  the  fourth 
holds  a  tyiakn  (vid.  Phiala  );  and  the  fifth  a  <pid>.ii 
in  one  hand  and  a  fwrov  in  the  other.  ( Vid.  Ruton  ) 
In  the  middle  Komos  is  beating  the  tympanum.' 


CULPA.  The  general  notion  of  damnum,  and 
the  nature  of  dolus  mains,  are  most  conveniently 
explained  under  this  head. 

Damnum  is  injury  done  by  one  man  to  the  prop- 
erty of  another,  and  done  illegally  (injuria,  i.  e.,  con- 
tra jus)  ;  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  injuria  in  the 
actio  damni  injuria?  given  by  the  lex  Aquilia  ;*  and 
injuria,  in  this  sense,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  actio  injuriarum.*  This  damnum,  injuria  of  the 
lex  Aquilia,  is  done  by  culpa  or  by  dolus  malus ; 
for  damnum  done  without  culpa  or  dolus  malus  is 
casual  (casus),  and  the  doer  is  not  punishable. 
Damnum,  in  fact,  implies  injuria ;  and,  generally,  a 
man  is  not  bound  to  make  good  the  damage  done  by 
him  to  another  man's  property,  except  on  the  ground 
of  contract,  or  on  the  ground  of  illegal  act  where 
there  is  no  contract,  that  is  culpa  or  dolus. 

Neither  culpa  nor  dolus  can  be  taken  as  a  genus 
which  shall  comprehend  the  species  culpa  and  do- 
lus, though  some  writers  have  so  viewed  these 
terms.  Dolus  malus  is  thus  defined  by  Labeo  :6 
'Dolus  malus  est  omnis  calliditas,  fallacia,  machi- 
natio  ad  circumveniendum,  f'allendum,  decipiendum 
alterum  adhibita  "  Dolus  malus,  therefore,  has  ret- 
erence  to  the  evil  design  with  which  an  act  is  ac- 
complished to  the  injury  of  another  ;  or  it  may  be 
the  evil  design  with  which  an  act  is  omitted  that 
ought  to  be  done.  The  definition  of  Aquilius,  a 
learned  jurist,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  and  his  col- 
league in  the  praetorship,'  labours  under  the  defect 
»f  the  definition  of  Servius,  which  is  criticised  by 
Labeo.8  This  seems  to  be  the  Aquilius  who,  by 
the  edict,  gave  the  action  of  dolus  malus  in  all  ca- 
ses of  dolus  malus  where  there  was  no  legislative 
provision,  and  there  was  a  justa  causa.* 

It  is  generally  considered  that  culpa  may  be  ei- 
ther an  act  of  commission  or  omission  ;  and  that  an 
act  of  commission  may  fall  short  of  dolus,  as  not 
coming  within  the  above  definition,  but  it  may  ap- 
proach very  near  to  dolus,  and  so  become  culpa 
dolo  proxima.  But  the  characteristic  of  culpa  is 
omission.    It  is  true  that  the  damnum,  which  is 


1.  (Herod.,  iv.,  70.)— 2.  (Xen.,  Sympos.,  u.,  86.)— 3.  (xi.,  p. 
480.)-- 4.  (Gaius,  iii.,  210.— Dig.  9,  tit.  9,  s.  5.)— S.  (Gains,  iii., 
S20.1--6.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  3,  ».  1.)— 7.  (Off.,  iii.,  14.)— 8.  (Dig. 4,  tit. 
*i»  1  )— ».  (Cic,  De  Nat  Deor.,  iii.,  30.) 
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necessary  to  constitute  the  culpa,  is  thf  consequence 
of  some  act ;  but  the  act  derives  its  culpose  char- 
acter from  an  act  omitted ;  otherwise  it  might  be 
casus,  or  casual  damage. 

Culpa,  then,  being  characterized  by  an  act  of 
omission  (negligentia),  or  omissio  diligentiae,  the 
question  always  is,  how  far  is  the  person  charged 
with  culpa  bound  to  look  after  the  interest  of  am  th- 
er,  or  to  use  diligentia.  There  is  no  such  general 
obligation,  but  there  is  such  obligation  in  particulai 
cases.  Culpa  is  divided  into  lata,  levis,  and  levis- 
sima.  Lata  culpa  "  est  nimia  negligentia,  id  est, 
non  intelligere  quod  omnes  intelligunt."*  If,  then, 
one  man  injured  the  property  of  another  by  gross 
carelessness,  he  was  always  bound  to  make  good 
the  damage  (damnum  praestare).  Such  culpa  was 
not  dolus,  because  there  was  not  intention  or  de- 
sign, but  it  was  as  bad  in  its  consequences  to  the 
person  charged  with  it. 

Levis  culpa  is  negligence  of  a  smaller  degree,  and 
the  responsibility  in  such  case  arises  from  contract. 
He  who  is  answerable  for  levis  culpa,  is  answerable 
for  injury  caused  to  the  property  of  another  by 
some  omission,  which  a  careful  person  could  or 
might  have  prevented.  For  instance,  in  the  case 
of  a  thing  lent  (vid.  Commodatum),  a  man  must 
take  at  least  as  much  care  of  it  as  a  careful  man 
does  of  his  own  property.  There  is  never  any  cul- 
pa if  the  person  charged  with  it  has  done  all  that 
the  most  careful  person  could  do  to  prevent  loss  or 
damage.  Levissima  culpa  came  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  culpa  in  the  lex  Aquilia  ;  that  is, 
any  injury  that  happened  to  one  man's  property 
through  the  conduct  of  another,  for  want  of  such 
care  as  the  most  careful  person  would  take,  was  a 
culpa,  and  therefore  punishable. 

The  word  culpa  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Lat 
in  writers  in  a  great  variety  of  meanings ;  but  the 
characteristic  of  such  meanings  is  "  carelessness" 
or  "  neglect."  Hence  may  be  explained  the  pas 
sage  of  Horace,* 

"  Pott  hoe  luaus  erat  culpa  potare  magittra ,' ' 
which  means  to  have  no  magister  at  all,  or,  as  i:u 


1.  (Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques,  vol.ii.,pl.S8.)— 2.  (Becker 
Chankles,  vol.  i.,  p.  505  ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  499.  f—3.  (Dig.  50,  tit  V 
a  213.)— 4  'Sat.,  II.,  ii.,  123.) 
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acnouast  explains  it, "  libere  potare."  The  absurd- 
ity of  ,ae  explanation  grafted  on  this  scholium,  is 
only  equalled  by  the  absurdity  of  Bentley's  emen- 
dation of  cupa  for  culpa. 

CULTER  (probably  from  cello,  percello ;  dim.  cul- 
tellus,  Engl,  coulter ;  in  southern  Germany,  das  kol- 
ter ;  French,  couteau ;  Greek,  p&xaipa,  iconic,  or 
afayic ),  a  knife  with  only  one  edge,  which  formed  a 
rtraigk'.  line.  The  blade  was  pointed  and  its  back 
carved.  It  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
but  chiefly  for  killing  animals,  either  in  the  slaugh- 
ter-house, or  in  hunting,  or  at  the  altars  of  the  gods.1 
Hence  the  expressions  bovem  ad  cultrum  emere, 
"  to  buy  an  ox  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering  it ;"' 
wu  tub  cultro  linquu,  "he  leaves  me  in  a  state  like 
that  of  a  victim  dragged  to  the  altar  ;"'  se  ad  cul- 
trum locare,  "  to  become  a  bestiarius."*  From  some 
of  the  passages  above  referred  to,  it  would  appear 
that  the  colter  was  carried  in  a  <und  of  sheath. 
The  priest  who  conducted  a  sacrifice  never  killed 
the  victim  himself;  but  one  of  his  minis tn,  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  who  was  called  either  by 
the  general  name  minuter,  or  the  more  specific  popa 
or  cultrarius.*  A  tombstone  of  a  cultrarius  is  still 
extant,  and  upon  it  *wo  cultri  are  represented,' 
which  are  copied  in  trie  annexed  woodcut. 
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The  name  culter  was  also  applied  to  razors'  and 
Kitchen-knives.*  That  in  these  cases  the  culter 
was  different  from  those  above  represented,  and 
moet  probably  smaller,  is  certain ;  since,  whenever 
it  was  used  for  shaving  or  domestic  purposes,  it 
was  always  distinguished  from  the  common  culter 
by  some  epithet,  as  culter  lonsorius,  culter  coquina- 
ru.  Fruit-knives  were  also  called  cultri ;  but  they 
were  of  a  smaller  kind  (cultelli),  and  made  of  bone 
or  ivory.*  Columella,  who10  gives  a  very  minute 
description  of  a  Jalx  mmtorta,  a  knife  for  pruning 
vines,  says  that  the  part  of  the  blade  nearest  to  the 
handle  was  called  culter  on  account  of  its  similari- 
ty to  an  ordinary  culter,  the  edge  of  that  part  form- 
ing a  straight  line.  This  culter,  according  to  him, 
was  to  be  used  when  a  branch  was  to  be  cut  off 
which  required  a  hard  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the 
knife.  The  name  culter,  which  was  also  applied  to 
the  sharp  and  pointed  iron  of  the  plough,"  is  still 
extant  in  English,  in  the  form  coulter,  to  designate 
the  same  thing    ( Vid.  Aratrum.) 

The  expression  tn  cultrum  or  in  cultro  collocatut,% 
•Unifies  placed  in  a  perpendicular  position. 

CULTRA'RIUS.    (Vid  Culter.) 

1  (Lit.,  iii.,  48.— Scriboniua,  Compos.  Med.,  13.— Suet.,  Oo- 
9.— Plaut.,  Bud.,  L,  45.— Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  492.— Ond, 
FmL,  .,321.)— 2.  (Varro,  De  Be  Burt.,  it.,  5.)— 3.  (H.,r.,  Sat., 
I,  fab,  74.) — 4.  (Senec.,  Ep.,  87.)— 5.  (Suet.,  CaliK.,  32.)— 0. 
[Omtor,  lnacript.,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  640,  No.  11.)— 7.  (Cic,  De  Off,  ii., 
T— Plin.,  ni.,  59.— Petron.,  Sat.,  108.)  — 8.  (Varrn  ap.  Noa., 
m  ,  SSJ.)— 9.  (Columell.,xii..  14, 45.— Plin.,  ni.,25.— Scnbon.,e. 
».)-10.  (it.,  25.)— 11.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  rriri..  18,  48.)— 12  (V,- 
iroT  .  x..  10.  14.) 


♦CU.MI'NUM  or  CYMFNUM  (icv/iivot),  '  (  umin, 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  of  annual  duration,  found  wild 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  cultivated  from  time  imme- 
morial lor  the  sake  of  its  agreeable  aromatic  fruit, 
which,  like  that  of  caraway,  dill,  anise,  &c,  possess 
es  well-marked  stimulating  and  carminative  prop 
erties."  The  seeds  were  used  by  the  ancients  as 
a  condiment,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  what  waa 
termed  theeuminatum  is  given  by  Apicius.1  Drinking 
a  decoction  of  cumin  produced  paleness,  and  hence 
the  allusion  in  Horace  to  the  "  exsangue  cuminum.m 
Pliny*  says  it  was  reported  that  the  disciples  of  For- 
tius Latro,  a  famous  master  of  the  art  of  speaking, 
used  it  to  imitate  that  paleness  which  he  had  con- 
tracted from  his  studies.4  The  ancients  used  to 
place  cumin  on  the  table  in  a  small  vessel,  like 
salt ;  the  penurious  were  sparing  of  its  use  in  thia 
way,  whence  arose  the  expressions  Kv/xivoirp'tariu, 
"  a  splitter  of  cumin-seed,"  analogous  to  Kapdapoj- 
"a  cutter  or  scraper  of  cresses,"  and  in  Latin 
cuminisector,  to  denote  a  sordid  and  miserly  per- 
son.* It  can  admit  of  no  doubt,  according  to  Adams, 
that  the  kv/uvov  fjfiepov  of  Dioscorides,  which  is  the 
only  species  treated  of  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
was  the  Cuminum  cyminum,  L.  Of  the  two  varie 
ties  of  the  kvuivov  ayptov  described  by  Dioscorides, 
the  first,  according  to  Matthiolus  and  Sprengel,  is 
the  Lagcecia  cuminoides,  L.  ;  the  other,  most  proba- 
bly, the  Nigella  arxensis,  or  wild  Fennel  flower. 

CU'NEUS  was  the  name  applied  to  a  body  of 
foot-soldiers,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  through  an  enemy's  line. 
The  common  soldiers  called  it  a  caput  porcinum,  oi 
pig's  head. 

The  wedge  was  met  by  the  "  forfex"  or  shears, 
a  name  given  to  a  body  of  men  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  V,  so  as  to  receive  the  wedge  be- 
tween two  lines  of  troops.'  The  name  cuneus  waa 
also  applied  to  the  compartments  of  seats  in  circu- 
lar or  semicircular  theatres,  which  were  so  arranged 
as  to  converge  to  the  centre  of  the  theatre,  and  di 
verge  towards  the  external  walls  of  the  building, 
with  passages  between  each  compartment. 

CUNI'CULUS  (vnovopoc).  A  mine  or  passage 
under  ground  was  so  called,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  burrowing  of  a  rabbit.    Thus  Martial'  says, 

"  Gaudet  in  effossis  habitare  cuniculus  anlris, 
Monstravit  tacitas  kostibus  ille  vias." 

Fidenee  and  Veii  are  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
mines,  which  opened,  one  of  them  into  the  citadel, 
the  other  into  the  Temple  of  Juno.*  Niebuhr*  ob- 
serves that  there  is  hardly  any  authentic  instance 
of  a  town  being  taken  in  the  manner  related  of  Veii, 
and  supposes  that  the  legend  arose  out  of  a  tradi- 
tion that  Veii  was  taken  by  means  of  a  mine,  by 
which  a  part  of  the  wall  was  overthrown. 

•CUNICULUS,  the  Rabbit,  the  same  with  the 
Greek  daavnovc.    (Vid.  Dabypos.) 

•CUNI'LA,  Savory,  or  wild  Marjoram,  a  plant  of 
which  there  are  several  kinds  :  1.  The  Saliva  is  also 
called  Satureta,  and  was  used  as  a  condiment.  (  Vid. 
Tiivmbha.)  — 2.  The  Bulmla  is  the  wild  Origany. 
{Vid,  Orioanub.) — 3  The  Gallmacea  is  the  same 
with  Cumlago,  or  Flea-bane." 

•CUPRESSUS  (nvndptoooc),  the  Cypress,  or  C% 
prcssu*  Sempervircns,  L.  The  Cypress  wa3  a  fune- 
real tree  among  the  ancients.  Branches  of  thia 
tree  were  placed  at  the  doors  of  deceased  persons. 
It  was  consecrated  to  Pluto,  because,  according  to 
popular  belief,  when  once  cut,  it  never  grew  again, 
and  it  was  also  accustomed  to  be  placed  around 


1.  (i.,  29.)— 2.  (Epirt.,1.,  19,  18.)— 3  (II.  N.,  an  47.)— I.  ft 
c>— 5.  (Billerhrck,  Flora  Clauira,  p.  79.)— «.  (Vegel  in.,  I9J 
-7.  (mi.,  «0.)— 8.  (Liv.,  iv.,  22;  v.,  19  )-9.  (lli.i  R<m»  ,  i' 
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the  funeral  pile*  of  the  noble  and  wealthy.  Its 
dark  foliage  also  gave  it  a  fune  eal  air.1 

♦CUPRUM,  Copper.    ( Vid.  JEs  and  Chalcos.) 

CURA.    (Vid.  Curator.) 

CURATE'LA    (Vid.  Curator.) 

CURA'TIO.    (Fid.  Curator.) 

CURA'TOR.  Up  to  the  time  of  pubertas,  every 
Roman  citizen  was  incapable  of  doing  any  legal 
act,  or  entering  into  any  contract  which  might  be 
injurious  to  him.  The  time  when  pubertas  was  at- 
tained was  a  matter  of  dispute ;  some  fixed  it  at 
the  commencement  of  the  age  of  procreation,  and 
some  at  the  age  of  fourteen.3  In  all  transactions  by 
the  impubes,  it  was  necessary  for  the  auctoritas  of 
the  tutor  to  be  interposed.  (  Vid.  Auctoritas,  Tu- 
tor.) With  the  age  of  puberty,  the  youth  attained 
the  capacity  of  contracting  marriage  and  becoming 
a  paterfamilias :  he  was  liable  to  military  service, 
and  entitled  to  vote  in  the  comitia ;  and.  consist- 
ently with  this,  he  was  freed  from  the  control  of  a 
tutor.  Females  who  had  attained  the  age  of  pu- 
berty became  subject  to  another  kind  of  tutela,  which 
is  explained  in  its  proper  place.    (Vid.  Tutela.) 

With  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  puberty  by  a 
Roman  youth,  every  legal  capacity  was  acquired 
which  depended  on  age  only,  with  the  exception  of 
the  capacity  for  public  offices,  and  there  was  no 
rule  about  age,  even  as  to  public  offices,  before  the 
passage  of  the  lex  Villia.  (Vid.  JEdiles,  p.  25.) 
It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  necessity  to  give  some 
legal  protection  to  young  persons,  who,  owing  to 
their  tender  age,  were  liable  to  be  overreached ; 
and,  consistently  with  the  development  of  Roman 
jurisprudence,  this  object  was  effected  without  in- 
terfering with  the  old  principle  of  full  legal  capacity 
being  attained  with  the  age  of  puberty.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  lex  Ptetoria  (the  true  name 
of  the  lex,  as  Savigny  has  shown),  the  date  of  which 
is  not  known,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  law  ex- 
isted when  Plautus  wrote.*  This  law  established 
a  distinction  of  age,  which  was  of  great  practical 
importance,  by  forming  the  citizens  into  two  class- 
es, those  above  and  those  below  twenty-five  years 
of  age  (minores  viginti  quinque  annis),  whence  a 
person  under  the  last-mentioned  age  was  sometimes 
simply  called  minor.  The  object  of  the  lex  was 
to  protect  persons  under  twenty-five  years  of  age 
against  all  fraud  (dolus).  The  person  who  was 
guilty  of  such  a  fraud  was  liable  to  a  judicium  pub- 
licum,* though  the  offence  was  such  as  in  the  case 
of  a  person  of  full  age  would  only  have  been  matter 
of  action.  The  punishment  fixed  by  the  lex  Pteto- 
ria was  probably  a  pecuniary  penalty,  and  the  con- 
sequential punishment  of  infamia  or  loss  of  political 
rights.  The  minor  who  had  been  fraudulently  led 
to  make  a  disadvantageous  contract  might  protect 
himself  against  an  action  by  a  plea  of  the  lex  Pte- 
toria (exceptio  legis  Platorim).  The  lex  also  appears 
to  have  farther  provided  that  any  person  who  dealt 
with  a  minor  might  avoid  all  risk  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  Ptetoria  lex,  if  the  minor  was  aided  and 
assisted  in  such  dealing  by  a  curator  named  or 
chosen  for  the  occasion.  But  the  curator  did  not 
act  like  a  tutor :  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  his 
consent  was  even  necessary  to  the  contract ;  for  the 
minor  had  full  legal  capacity  to  act,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  curator  was  merely  to  prevent  his  being 
defrauded  or  surprised. 

The  praetorian  edict  carried  still  farther  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  lex  Ptetoria,  by  protecting  minors  gen- 
erally against  positive  acts  of  their  own,  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  consequences  might  be  injurious  to 
them.    This  was  done  by  the  "  in  integrum  restitu- 


1  (Phn  ,  H  N.,  xvi.,  33.— Virg.,  JEa.,  v.,  64.— Horat.,  Cann., 
a.  14,  23.)— 2.  (Gains,  i.,  196.)-  S.  (Pwudolm,  i.,  3,  69.)— 4. 
(Cic  ,  Do  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.,  30.) 
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tio:"  the  praetor  set  aside  transactions  cf  this  d© 
scription,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  but  on  a 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
But  it  was  necessaiy  for  the  minor  to  make  appli- 
cation to  the  praetor,  either  during  his  minority  oi 
within  one  year  after  attaining  it,  if  he  claimed  the 
restitutio  ;  a  limitation  probably  founded  on  the  le» 
Ptetoria.  The  provisions  of  this  lex  were  thus  su 
perseded  or  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  jurisdic 
tion  of  the  praetor,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  verj 
few  traces  of  the  Ptetorian  law  in  the  Roman  jurists 

Ulpian  and  his  contemporaries  speak  of  ado- 
lescentes,  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  being 
under  the  general  direction  and  advice  of  cura- 
tores,  as  a  notorious  principle  of  law  at  that  time.' 
The  establishment  of  thin  general  rule  is  attribu- 
ted by  Capitolinus8  to  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius, 
in  a  passage  which  has  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion. We  shall,  however,  adopt  the  explana- 
tion of  Savigny,  which  is  as  follows :  Up  to  the 
time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  there  were  only  three 
cases  or  kinds  of  curatela :  1.  That  which  was 
founded  on  the  lex  Ptetoria,  by  which  a  minor  who 
wished  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  another,  asked 
the  praetor  for  a  curator,  stating  the  ground  or  oc 
casion  of  the  petition  (reddita  causa).  One  object 
of  the  application  was  to  save  the  other  contracting 
party  from  all  risk  of  judicial  proceedings  in  conse- 
quence of  dealing  with  a  minor.  Another  object 
was  the  benefit  of  the  applicant  (the  minor) ;  for  no 
prudent  person  would  deal  with  him,  except  with 
the  legal  security  of  the  curator3  ("Lex  me  perdit 
quinavicenaria  :  metuunt  credere  omnes").  2.  The 
curatela,  which  was  given  in  the  case  of  a  man 
wasting  his  substance,  who  was  called  "  prodigus." 
3.  And  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  being  of  unsound 
mind,  "demens,"  "furiosus"  In  both  the  last- 
mentioned  cases  provision  was  made  either  by  the 
law  or  by  the  praetor.  Curatores  who  were  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  called 
legitimi ;  those  who  were  named  by  the  praetor  were 
called  honorarii.  A  furiosus  and  prodigus,  what- 
ever might  be  their  age,  were  placed  under  the  cura 
of  their  agnati  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
When  there  was  no  legal  provision  for  the  appoint 
ment  of  a  curator,  the  praetor  named  one.  Cuia 
tores  appointed  by  a  consul,  praetor,  or  governor  of 
a  province  (prases),  were  not  generally  required  to 
give  security  for  their  proper  conduct,  having  been 
chosen  as  fit  persons  for  the  office.  What  the  lex 
Ptetoria  required  for  particular  transactions,  the 
Emperor  Aurelius  made  a  general  rule,  and  all  mi- 
nors, without  exception,  and  without  any  special 
grounds  or  reasons  (non  redditis  co&sis),  were  re- 
quired to  have  curatores. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  Savigny's  investi- 
gations into  the  curatela  of  minors  after  the  consti- 
tution of  M.  Aurelius.  The  subject  is  one  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  but  it  is  treated  with  the  most 
consummate  skill,  the  result  of  complete  knowledge 
and  unrivalled  critical  sagacity.  The  minor  only 
received  a  general  curator  when  he  made  application 
to  the  praetor  for  that  purpose  :  he  had  the  right  ol 
proposing  a  person  as  urator,  but  the  praetor  might 
reject  the  person  proposed.  The  curator,  on  being 
appointed,  had,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  mi- 
nor, as  complete  power  over  the  minor's  property 
as  the  tutor  had  up  to  the  age  of  puberty.  He  could 
sue  in  respect  of  the  minor's  property,  get  in  debts, 
and  dispose  of  property  like  a  tutor.  But  it  was 
only  the  property  which  the  praetor  intrusted  to  him 
that  he  managed,  and  not  the  acquisitions  of  the 
minor  subsequent  to  his  appointment ;  and  herein 
he  differed  from  a  tutor,  who  had  the  care  of  all  the 

1.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  4. — De  Minonbus  xxv.  Anna.) — *.  K  Am 
too.  c.  10.)— 3.  (Plant.,  Pseu-Ji.lus.     S,  69.) 
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property  of  the  pupillus.  If  it  was  intended  that 
the  curator  should  have  the  care  of  that  which  the 
minor  acquired  after  the  curator's  appointment,  by 
will  or  otherwise,  a  special  application  for  this  pur- 
pose was  necessary.  Thus,  as  to  the  property 
which  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  curator, 
both  as  regards  alienation  and  the  getting  in  of 
debts,  the  minor  was  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
prodigus  :  his  acts  in  relation  to  such  matters,  with- 
out tht;  curator,  were  void.  But  the  legal  capacity 
'•f  the  minor  to  contract  debts  was  not  affected  by 
the  appointment  of  a  curator,  and  he  might  be  sued 
on  his  contract  either  during  his  minority  or  after. 
Nor  was  there  any  inconsistency  in  this  :  the  minor 
could  not  spend  his  actual  property  by  virtue  of  the 
power  of  the  curator,  and  the  preservation  of  his 
property  during  minority  was  the  object  of  the  cu- 
rator's appointment.  But  the  minor  would  have 
been  deprived  of  all  legal  capacity  for  doing  any  act 
if  he  could  not  have  become  liable  on  his  "onlract. 
The  contract  was  not  in  its  nature  immediately  in- 
jurious, and  when  the  time  came  for  enforcing  it 
against  tire  minor,  he  had  the  general  protection  of 
the  restitutio.  If  the  minor  wished  to  be  adrogated 
(vid.  Adoptio),  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  consent 
of  the  curator.  It  is  not  stated  in  the  extant  au- 
thorities what  was  the  form  of  proceeding  when  it 
was  necessary  to  dispose  of  any  property  of  the  mi- 
nor by  the  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio ;  but  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  minor  acted  (for  he  alone 
could  act  on  such  an  occasion)  and  the  curator  gave 
his  consent,  which,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  be 
analogous  to  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor.  But  it 
would  differ  from  the  auctoritas  in  not  being,  like 
the  auctoritas,  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
legal  act,  but  merely  necessary  to  remove  all  legal 
objections  to  it  when  completed. 

The  cura  of  spendthrifts  and  persons  of  unsound 
mind,  as  already  observed,  owed  its  origin  to  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  technical  word 
for  a  person  of  unsound  mind  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
:»>  f\rwsus,  which  is  equivalent  to  demens ;  and  both 
t.ords  are  distinguished  from  tnsanus.  Though  fu- 
'«r  implies  violence  in  conduct,  and  dementia  only 
mental  imbecility,  there  was  no  legal  difference  be- 
tween the  two  terms,  so  far  as  concerned  the  cura. 
Iniania  is  merely  weakness  of  understanding  (stul- 
titia  conslanlia,  id  est,  sanitate  vacans1),  and  it  was 
not  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
In  later  times,  the  praetor  appointed  a  curator  for  all 
persons  whose  infirmities  required  it.  This  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  did  not  apply  to  a  pupillus  or  pu- 
pilla.  If,  therefore,  a  pupillus  was  of  unsound  mind, 
the  tutor  was  his  curator.  If  an  agnatus  was  the 
curator  of  a  furiosus,  he  had  the  power  of  alienating 
the  property  of  the  furiosus.'  The  prodigus  only 
received  a  curator  upon  application  being  made  to  a 
magistratus,  and  a  sentence  of  interdiction  being 
pronounced  against  him  (ei  bonis  inlerdiclum  est*). 
The  form  of  (he  interdictio  was  thus  :  "  Quando  tibi 
bona  paterna  avitaque  nequitia  tua  disperdis,  liber- 
osque  tuos  ad  cgeslatem  perducis,  ob  earn  rem  tibi 
ea  re  cornmercioque  interdico."    The  cura  of  the 

frodigus  continued  till  the  interdict  w;is  dissolved, 
t  might  be  inferred  from  the  form  of  the  interdict, 
that  it  was  limited  to  the  case  of  persons  who  had 
children ;  but  perhaps  this  was  not  so. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  said,  that, 
whatever  similarity  there  may  be  between  a  tutor 
and  a  curator,  an  essential  distinction  lies  in  this, 
that  the  curator  was  specially  the  guardian  of  prop- 
arty,  though  in  the  case  of  a  furiosus  he  must  also 
have  been  the  guardian  of  the  person.  A  curator 
must,  of  course,  be  legally  qualified  for  his  functions, 

1.  (Cic  ,  Tunc.  Quicst.,  in.,  J.)— 2.  (Gains,  ii.,  (M.)— 3.  (Com- 
sat r  Cic,  De  Sen**;.,  c.  7.) 
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and  he  was  bound,  when  appointed,  to  accept  '.hi 
duty,  unless  he  had  some  legal  exemption  (exewsa- 
tio).  The  curator  was  also  bound  to  account  at 
the  end  of  the  curatela,  and  was  liable  to  an  action 
for  misconduct. 
The  word  cura  has  also  other  legal  applications  . 

1.  Cura  bonoTam,  in  the  case  of  the  goods  of  a  debt- 
or, which  are  secured  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

2.  Cura  bonorum  et  ventris,  in  the  case  of  a  "  Oman 
being  pregnant  at  the  death  of  her  husband.  3.  Cu- 
ra heredztatis,  in  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  who  is  the 
heres  of  a  person,  when  his  supposed  child  is  under 
age.  4.  Cura  hereditatis  jacentis,  in  the  case  of  a 
property,  when  the  heres  had  not  yet  declared 
whether  or  not  he  would  accept  the  inheritance. 
5.  Cura  bonorum  alisentis,  in  the  case  of  property 
of  an  absent  person  who  had  appointed  no  manager 
of  it. 

This  view  of  the  curatela  of  minors  is  from  an 
essay  by  Savigny,  who  has  handled  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  a  way  equally  admirable,  both  for  the  scien- 
tific precision  of  the  method,  and  the  force  and  per- 
spicuity of  the  language.' 

CURATO'RES  were  public  officers  of  various 
kinds  under  the  Roman  Empire,  several  of  whom 
were  first  established  by  Augustus.'  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  were  as  follow: 

I.  Curatores  Alvei  et  Ripi  rdh,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber.  The  duties 
of  their  office  may  be  gathered  from  Ulpian.'  It 
was  reckoned  very  honourable,  and  the  persons  who 
filled  it  received  afterward  the  title  of  comites. 

II.  Curatores  Annon.s,  who  purchased  corn 
and  oil  for  the  state,  and  sold  it  again  at  a  small 
price  among  the  poorer  citizens.  They  were  also 
called  curatores  emendi  frumenti  et  olei,  and  atruvai 
and  kXaitivai  *  Their  office  belonged  to  the  persona- 
lia munera ;  that  is,  it  did  not  require  any  expendi- 
ture of  a  person's  private  property  ;  but  the  curatores 
received  from  the  state  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
to  purchase  the  required  amount.* 

III.  Curatores  Aouarum.  ( Vid.  Aqo^k  Dcctub, 
p.  75.) 

IV.  Curatores  Kalendarii,  who  had  the  care 
in  municipal  towns  of  the  kalendaria,  that  is,  the 
books  which  contained  the  names  of  the  persons  to 
whom  public  money,  which  was  not  wanted  for  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  town,  was  lent  on  interest. 
The  office  belonged  to  the  personalia  munera.* 
These  officers  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions  found 
in  municipal  towns.' 

V.  Curatores  LunoauM,  who  had  the  care  ot 
the  public  games.  Persons  of  rank  appear  to  have 
been  usually  appointed  to  this  office.*  In  inscrip- 
tions, they  are  usually  called  curatores  munerts  glar 
diatorii,  &c. 

VI.  Curatores  Opkrum  Pubucorum,  who  had 
the  care  of  all  public  buildings,  such  as  the  theatres, 
baths,  aquaeducts,  etc.,  and  agreed  with  the  con- 
tractors for  all  necessary  repairs  to  them.  Theu 
duties,  under  the  Republic,  were  discharged  by  the 
eediles  and  censors.  (  Vid.  Censures,  p.  229.)  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.' 

VII.  Curatores  Rkoionum,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  fourteen  districts  into  which  Rome  was  divided 
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tions farther,  and  to  supply  what  is  purposely  omitted  in  the 
abo»e  sketch.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Oc  37.)—  3.  (Dig.  43,  lit.  15.)- 
4.  (Dig.  JO.  tit.  5,  s.  18,  ♦  5.)— T  (Dig.  50,  tit.  8,  s.  9,  »  5  )-• 
(Dig.  50,  tit.  4,  a.  18,  v  2;  til  8,  •  9.  r  7.— Ileineoc.  Acti<, 
Rom.,  in.,  IS,  4.)— 7.  (Orelli,  Inscnp.,  No  3U4P,  4491.)-  •(<  ( 
oil.,  Ann.,  ii..  35  ;  tfll_  88.— Sunt..  CaJ  .  87  )— 9.  (Oralli.  ■ 
senn.,  No.  84,  1500,  8273.) 
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unaer  the  empeiors,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  pre- 
vent all  disorder  and  extortion  in  their  respective 
districts.  This  office  was  first  instituted  by  Augus- 
tus.1 There  were  usually  two  officers  of  this  kind 
tor  each  district  ;  Alexander  Severus,  however, 
appears  to  have  appointed  only  one  for  each ;  but 
these  were  persons  of  consular  rank,  who  were  to 
have  jurisdiction  in  conjunction  with  the  praefectus 
urbi.3  We  aTe  told  that  Marcus  Antoninus,  among 
rther  regulations,  gave  special  directions  that  the 
curatores  regionum  should  either  punish,  or  bring 
oefore  the  praefectus  urbi  for  punishment,  all  per- 
jons  who  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  more  than 
'he  legal  taxes.3 

VIII.  Curatores  Reipoblic^e,  also  called  Lo- 
cisTiE,  who  administered  the  landed  property  of 
municipia.4  Ulpian  wrote  a  separate  work,  De  Of- 
ficio Curatons  Retpublicee. 

IX.  Curatores  Viarum.  (Vid.  ViiK.) 
KYRBEIS  (nvpfcic).  (Vid.  Axones.) 
CU'RIA.    (Vid  Curiae.) 

CU'RI^E.  The  accounts  which  have  come  down 
to  us  of  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  represent  the 
burghers  or  proper  citizens  (the  populus  of  the  An- 
nals) to  have  been  originally  divided  into  three 
tribes,  the  Ramnes,  Titienses,  •'ad  Luceres.1  (Vid. 
Tribus.)  Each  cf  these  tribes  was  composed  of  a 
union  of  ten  curiae  (Qparpiai)  or  wards,  so  that  the 
whole  number  of  the  latter  was  thirty.  Again, 
each  of  these  thirty  curiae  was  formed  of  gentes  or 
ho  ses,  the  families  constituting  which  were  not  of 
necessity  related;  just  as  at  Athens  the  yevv^rai 
or  members  of  a  ysvoc,  also  called  bpoyakaKTec, 
were  no  way  akin,  but  bore  this  name  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  their  union.6  Dionysius7  farther  in- 
forms us  that  Romulus  divided  the  curias  into  de- 
cads,  i.  e.,  decads  of  gentes  or  houses,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  officers  called  decurions :  each  of 
the  three  tribes,  therefore,  was  originally  composed 
of  one  hundred  gentes  (vid.  Gens)  ;  and  as  in  the 
»ld  legion  the  three  centuries  of  horse  corresponded 
to  the  three  tribes,  so  did  the  thirty  centuries  of 
foot  represent  the  same  number  of  curiae.  We 
need  not,  however,  infer  from  this  that  the  number 
)f  soldiers  in  each  century  was  always  a  hundred.' 

The  curiae  whose  names  have  come  down  to'  us 
ire  only  seven :  the  Forensis,  Rapta,  Faucia  or 
Saucia,  Tatiensis,  Tifata,  Veliensis,  and  Velita. 
According  to  Livy,9  these  names  were  derived  from 
the  Sabine  women  carried  off  during  the  consualia ; 
according  to  Varro,10  from  their  leaders  (avdpec  rjyi- 
ftovec),  by  which  he  may  mean  Heroes  Eponymi 
others,  again,  connect  them  with  the  neighbouring 
places.13  The  poetical  story  of  the  rape  of  the  Sa- 
bine women  probably  indicates,  that  at  one  time  no 
connubium,  or  right  of  intermarriage,  existed  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Sabines  till  the  former  extorted 
'  it  by  force  of  arms.  A  more  intimate  union  would, 
of  course,  be  the  consequence. 

Each  of  these  thirty  curiae  had  a  president  (curio), 
who  performed  the  sacred  rights,  a  participation  in 
which  served  as  a  bond  of  union  among  the  mem- 
bers.11 The  curiones  themselves,  forming  a  college 
of  thirty  priests,  were  presided  over  by  the  curio 
maxima*.  Moreover,  each  of  these  corporations 
had  its  conunon  hall,  also  called  curia,  in  which  the 
citizens  met  ibr  religious  and  other  purposes.1*  But, 
besides  the  lalls  of  the  old  corporations,  there  were 
also  other  curiae  at  Rome  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses :  thus  we  read  of  the  Curia  Sahorum,  on  the 


1.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  30.)  — 2.  (Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  33.)  — 3. 
(Jul.  Capitol.,  M.  Anton..  18.)— 4.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  8,  s.  9,  *  2;  2, 
tit.  14,  ».  37  )— 5.  (Liv.,  x.,  6.)  -6  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  i., 
311,  transl.)— 7.  (ii.,  7.) — 8.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  lib.  iv. — Ar- 
nold, Hist  Rom.,  vol.  i.,  p  25.)— 9.  (i.,  13.)— 10.  (Dionys.,  ii., 
47.)  —  11.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  i.,  313,  transl.)  — 12.  (Pint., 
Rnm.)— 13.  (Dionvs.,  ii.,  7,  64.)— 14.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  23.) 


Palatine  j1  of  the  Curia  Calabra,  on  the  Capitolim 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  cat  are,  because  the 
jiontifex  minor  there  proclaimed  to  the  people  the 
number  of  days  between  the  kalends  and  the  nones 
of  each  month.3  But  the  most  important  of  all  was 
the  curia  in  which  the  senate  generally  met ;  some- 
times simply  called  curia,  sometimes  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  Hostilia,  as  it  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  This,  however,  was  dt>- 
stroyed  by  fire,  and  in  its  place  Augustus  erected 
another,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Curia  Julia, 
though  it  was  still  occasionally  called  the  Curia 
Hostilia.3 

The  reader  of  Niebuhr  will  be  aware  that  the 
curiae  (we  are  now  speaking  of  the  corporations) 
were  formed  of  the  original  burghers  of  the  three 
patrician  tribes,  whose  general  assembly  was  the 
comitia  curiata,  and  whose  representatives  original- 
ly formed  the  smaller  assembly  or  senate.  They 
were,  in  fact,  essentially  exclusive  bodies,  in  whose 
hands  were  the  whole  government  and  property  ov 
the  state ;  for  the  plebs  which  grew  up  around  them, 
formed  as  it  was  of  various  elements,  but  not  in- 
cluded in  the  curiae,  had  for  a  long  time  no  share  in 
the  government  of  the  state  or  its  property.  Our 
own  country,  before  the  alteration  in  the  laws  rela- 
ting to  the  franchise  and  municipal  government,  ex- 
hibited a  parallel  to  this  state  of  things.  The  free- 
men in  many  instances  enjoyed  the  franchise,  and 
possessed  the  property  of  their  respective  boroughs, 
though  their  unprivileged  fellow-citizens  often  ex 
ceeded  them  both  in  numbers  and  influence.  But  it 
is  the  nature  of  all  exclusive  corporations  to  decline 
in  power  and  everything  else :  and  so  it  was  at 
Rome  ;  for  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Republic,  the 
curiae  and  their  comitia  were  little  more  than  a 
name  and  a  form.  The  oblatio  curia,  under  the  em- 
perors, seems  to  show  that  to  belong  to  a  curia  was 
then  no  longer  an  honour  or  an  advantage,  but  a 
burden.4 

In  later  ages,  curia  signified  the  senate  of  a  colo- 
ny in  opposition  to  the  senatus  of  Rome.  (Vid. 
Colonia,  p.  282.)  Respecting  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  see  Comitia,  p.  295. 

CURIA'Ta  COMITIA.    (Fid.  Comitia.) 

CURIO.    (Vid.  Cvrim.) 

KYR'IOS  (nvpioc)  signifies  generally  the  person 
that  was  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  such  mem- 
bers of  a  family  as  the  law  presumes  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  protecting  themselves  ;  as,  for  instance,  mi- 
nors and  slaves,  and  women  of  all  ages.  Fathers, 
therefore,  and  guardians,  husbands,  the  nearest  male 
relatives  of  women,  and  masters  of  families,  would 
all  bear  this  title  in  respect  of  the  vicarious  func- 
tions exercised  by  them  in  behalf  of  the  respective 
objects  of  their  care.  The  qualifications  of  all 
these,  in  respect  of  which  they  can  be  combined  in 
one  class,  designated  by  the  term  icvpioc,  were  the 
male  sex,  years  of  discretion,  freedom,  and,  when 
citizens,  a  sufficient  share  of  the  franchise  (kniTi/ua) 
to  enable  them  to  appear  in  the  law-courts  as  plain- 
tiffs or  defendants  in  behalf  of  their  several  char- 
ges ;  in  the  case  of  the  Kvptoc  being  a  resident 
alien,  the  deficiency  of  franchise  would  be  supplied 
by  his  Athenian  patron  [Tzpoararric).  The  duties  to 
be  performed,  and,  in  default  of  their  performance, 
the  penalties  incurred  by  guardians,  and  the  pro 
ceedings  as  to  their  appointment,  are  mentioned  un- 
der their  more  usual  title.    ( Vid.  Epitropoi.) 

The  business  of  those  who  were  more  especially 
designated  nvpiot  in  the  Attic  laws  was,  to  protect 
the  interests  of  women,  whether  spinsters  or  wid- 
ows, or  persons  separated  from  their  husbands.  If 
a  citizen  died  intestate,  leaving  an  orphan  daughter, 


1.  (Cic,  De  Div.,  i.,  11.)— 2.  (Facciol.,  «.  v.}— 3.  (Cramert 
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the  son,  or  the  father,  of  the  deceased  was  hound 
to  supply  her  with  a  sufficient  dowry,  and  give  her 
in  marriage  ;  and  take  care,  both  for  his  own  sake 
and  that  of  his  ward,  that  the  husband  made  a  prop- 
er settlement  in  return  for  what  his  bride  brought 
him  in  the  way  of  dower  {a-onfiinia,  Harpocr.).  In 
the  event  of  the  death  of  the  husband  or  of  a  di- 
vorce, it  became  the  duty  of  the  Kvpio;  that  had  be- 
trothed her  to  receive  her  back  and  recover  the 
dowry,  or.  at  all  events,  alimony  from  the  husband 
or  his  representatives.  If  the  father  of  the  woman 
had  died  intestate,  without  leaving  such  relations  as 
above  mentioned  surviving,  these  duties  devolved 
upon  the  next  of  kin,  who  had  also  the  option  of 
marrying  her  himself,  and  taking  her  fortune  with 
her,  whether  it  were  great  or  small.1  If  the  fortune 
were  small,  and  he  were  unwilling  to  marry  her, 
he  w  as  obliged  to  make  up  its  deficiencies  accord- 
ing to  a  regulation  of  Solon  ;*  if  it  were  large,  he 
might,  it  appears,  sometimes  even  take  her  away 
*iom  a  husband  to  whom  she  had  been  married  in 
i  ue  lifetime  and  with  the  consent  of  her  father. 

There  were  various  laws  for  the  protection  of  fe- 
male orphans  against  the  neglect  or  cruelty  of  their 
kinsmen ;  as  one  of  Solon's,*  whereby  they  could 
compel  their  kinsmen  to  endow  or  marry  them  ;  and 
another,  which,  after  their  marriage,  enabled  any 
Athenian  to  bring  an  action  Kaxuoeuc,  to  protect 
them  against  the  cruelty  of  their  husbands  ;*  and  the 
archon  was  specially  intrusted  with  power  to  inter- 
fere in  their  behalf  upon  all  occasions.*    {Vid.  C  i- 

CO  8 18.} 

♦CURMA,  CURMI,  CORMA,  and  CURMON,  a 
species  of  Ale  mentioned  by  Sulpicius  and  Dioscor- 
ides.    ( Vid.  Cerevisia.) 

CURSO'RES  were  slaves,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
ran  before  the  carriage  of  their  masters,  for  the 
same  purpose  as  our  outriders.  They  were  not 
used  during  the  times  of  the  Republic,  but  appear 
to  have  first  come  into  fashion  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  sera.  The  slaves  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  appear  to  have  frequent- 
ly been  Numidians.*  The  word  cursores  was  also 
applied  to  all  slaves  whom  their  masters  employed  in 
carrying  letters,  messages,  &c.7 

ClTRSL'S.    {Vid.  Circus,  p.  266) 

•CURU'CA  or  CIJRRU'CA,  a  bird  mentioned  by 
Aristotle  under  the  name  of  vnoTjale*  Gaza  trans- 
lates this  Gieek  term  by  Curuea.  Gesner  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  Titlark,  or  Anthus  jrra- 
tenris,  Bechstein 

CURU'IJS  SELLA.    (  Vid.  Sella  Cukulis.) 

CURRUS,  dim.  CURRI'CULUM  {apfia),  a  Char- 
iot, a  Car.  These  terms  appear  to  have  denoted 
those  two- wheeled  vehicles  for  the  carriage  of  per- 
sons which  were  open  overhead,  thus  differing  from 
the  carrtentum,  and  closed  in  front,  in  which  they 
differed  from  the  cisium.  One  of  the  most  essen- 
tial articles  in  the  construction  of  the  currus  was 
the  uvmf,  or  rim  ;  and  it  is  accordingly  seen  in  all 
the  chariots  which  are  represented  either  in  this  ar- 
ticle, or  at  p.  66, 209,  253.  (  Vid.  Antyx.)  Another 
indispensable  part  was  the  axle,  made  of  oak  (4>r/yt- 
vof  <i?<jv*),  and  sometimes  also  of  ilex,  ash,  or  elm.10 
The  cars  of  Juno  and  Neptune  have  metallic  axles 
(eidrip(ot,  ^(iX/tfor  &Zuv,x)  One  method  of  making 
■  chariot  less  liable  to  be  overturned  was  to  length- 
en its  axle,  and  thus  to  widen  the  base  on  which  it 
stood.    The  axle  was  firmly  fixed  under  the  body 


1.  (Rumen,  De  Jure  Hered.  Athen.,  p.  46.) — 2.  (Doinimth., 
&  Macart.,  10(18.)— J.  (Diod.  Sic.zii.,  p.  298.1—4  (Petit.,  Leg. 
Ut.,  543.) — 5.  (Demoath.,  e.  Macart.,  1076.)— <J.  (Sonec.,  Ep., 
87,  126  —  Mart.,  ill.,  47  ;  xii.,24.— Polron.,  28.)—  7.  (Suet.,Ner., 
!».— Tl.,  9  —  Tacit.,  Agnc.,43.)— 8.  (II.  A.,  vi.,  7.) — 9.  (Born., 
II.,  t,  838;  imitated  hjr  Virml,  "  fagiiitia  am:"  Georir.,  in., 
172.)-  10  fPlin.,  n.  N.,  rn.,84  >-  11.  (Horn.,  II.,  723  :  i  :n  .. 
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of  the  chariot,  which,  in  reference  to  this  circuit* 
stance,  was  called  inrep-Epia,  and  which  was  oftei 
made  of  wicker-work,  enclosed  by  the  avrvf.1  Fat 
(X(Ti-nc')  and  pressed  olives  {amurca')  were  used  to 
grease  the  axle. 

The  wheels  (kvk?m,,  rpoxoi,  rota)  revolved  upon 
the  axle,*  as  in  modern  carriages  ;  and  they  were 
prevented  from  coming  off  by  the  insertion  of  pin* 
(l/itoXoi)  into  the  extremities  of  the  axle  {a.Kpa%ovia> 
Pelops  obtained  his  celebrated  victory  over  CEnc 
maus  through  the  artifice  of  Hippodamia,  whe, 
wishing  to  marry  Pelops,  persuaded  Myrtilus,  the 
charioteer  of  his  adversary,  to  omit  inserting  one 
of  the  linchpins  in  the  axle  of  his  car,  or  to  insert 
one  of  wax  *  She  thus  caused  the  overthrow  and 
death  of  her  father  QSnomaus,  and  then  married  the 
conqueror  in  the  race. 

Sir  W.  Gell  describes,  in  the  following  terms,  the 
wheels  of  three  cars  which  were  found  at  Pompeii: 
"  The  wheels  light,  and  dished  much  like  the  mod 
em,  4  feet  3  inches  diameter,  10  spokes,  a  little 
thicker  at  each  end."*  These  cars  were  probably 
intended  for  the  purposes  of  common  life.  From 
Xenophon  we  learn  that  the  wheels  were  made 
stronger  when  they  were  intended  for  the  field  of 
battle.  After  each  excursion  the  wheels  were  ta- 
ken off  the  chariot,  which  was  laid  on  a  shelf  or 
reared  against  a  wall ;  and  they  wr  e  put  on  again 
whenever  it  was  wanted  for  use.' 

The  parts  of  the  wheel  were  as  follows  : 

(a.)  The  nave,  called  irXrj/ivt],''  xoivixic,  modiolus  ' 
The  last  two  terms  are  founded  on  the  resemblance 
of  the  nave  to  a  modins  or  bushel.  The  nave  was 
strengthened  by  being  bound  with  an  iron  ring 
called  nT-THivodeTov.1" 

{h.)  The  spokes,  Kvij/iai  (literally,  the  .egs),  radii. 
We  have  seen  that  the  spokes  were  sometimei  ten 
in  number.  In  other  instances  they  were  eight 
(Kvi&a  oKTaKviifia11),  six,  or  four.  Instead  of  being 
of  wood,  the  spokes  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  con- 
structed by  Vulcan,  were  of  silver  (radiorum  irsen 
feus  ordo11). 

(c.)  The  felly,  Irvc.1*  This  was  commonly  made 
of  some  flexible  and  elastic  wood,  such  as  poplar1* 
or  the  wild  fig,  which  was  also  used  for  the  rim  of 
the  chariot ;  heat  was  applied  to  assist  in  produ 
cing  the  requisite  curvature.1'  The  felly  was,  how- 
ever, composed  of  separate  pieces,  called  arcs  {uij>t- 
rlef1').  Hence  the  observation  of  Plutarch,  that,  as 
a  "  wheel  revolves,  first  one  apsis  is  at  the  highest 
point,  and  then  another."  Hesiod17  evidently  in 
tended  to  recommend  that  a  wheel  should  consist 
of  four  pieces. 

(d.)  The  tire,  tniaurpov,  canthus.  Homer1*  de- 
scribes the  chariot  of  Juno  as  having  a  tire  of 
bronze  upon  a  golden  felly,  thus  placing  the  harder 
metal  in  a  position  to  resist  friction,  and  to  protect 
the  softer.  On  the  contrary,  Ovid's  description  is 
more  ornamental  than  correct:  "  Aurea  gumma  cur- 
rtatura  rota  "1'    The  tire  was  commonly  of  iron.'0 

All  the  parts  now  enumerated  are  seen  in  an  an- 
cient chariot  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  a  represent- 
ation of  which  is  given  in  the  following  woodcut. 

This  chariot,  which  is  in  some  parts  restored, 
also  shows  the  pole  {pv/iof,  temc).  It  was  firmly 
fixed  at  its  lower  extremity  to  the  axle,  whenc* 
the  destruction  of  Phaethon's  chariot  is  represented 
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by  the  circumstance  of  the  pole  and  axle  being  torn 
•sunder  (temone  revulsus  axis1).  At  the  other  end 
[dKpo^v/iiov)  the  pole  was  attached  to  the  yoke, 
either  by  a  pin  (tyBoXos),  as  shown  in  the  chariot 
above  engraved,  or  by  the  use  of  ropes  and  bands. 
(Vid.  Jogum.) 

Carriages  with  two,  or  even  three  poles  were 
asea  oy  Cue  Lyu;ar3.a  The  Greeks  and  Romans, 
on  the  other  hand,  appear  never  to  have  used  more 
than  one  pole  and  one  yoke,  and  the  currus  thus 
constructed  was  commonly  drawn  by  two  horses, 
which  were  attached  to  it  by  their  necks,  and  there- 
fore called  iHjjyeg  Imroi,3  cvvupig*  "gemini  ju- 
gales,"5  "equi  bijuges."* 

If  a  third  horse  was  added,  as  was  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case,  it  was  fastened  by  traces.  It  may 
Bave  been  intended  to  take  the  place  of  either  of 
he  yoke  horses  (tyywi  Ittttoi)  which  might  happen 
to  be  disabled.  The  horse  so  attached  was  called 
irap>?opo?.  When  Patroclus  returned  to  battle  in 
the  chariot  of  Achilles,  two  immortal  horses,  Xan- 
thus  and  Balius,  were  placed  under  the  yoke ;  a 
third,  called  Pedasus,  and  mortal,  was  added  on  the 
right  hand ;  and,  having  been  slain,  caused  confu- 
sion, until  the  driver  cut  the  harness  by  which  this 
third  horse  was  fastened  to  the  chariot.7  Ginzrot8 
has  published  two  drawings  of  chariots  with  three 
horses  from  Etruscan  vases  in  the  collection  at  Vi- 
enna. The  Ittttos  napyopos  is  placed  on  the  right 
of  the  two  yoke  horses.  (See  woodcut  at  top  of 
nfiKt  column  )   We  also  observe  traces  passing  be- 


tween the  two  avrvyec,  and  proceeding  from  th* 
front  of  the  chariot  on  each  side  of  the  middle  horse. 
These  probably  assisted  in  attaching  the  third  or  ex- 
tra horse. 

The  Latin  name  for  a  chariot  and  pair  was  biga. 
{Vid.  Biga.)  When  a  third  horse  was  added,  it 
was  called  triga ;  and,  by  the  same  analogy,  a  char- 
iot and  four  was  called  quadriga ;  in  Greek,  rerpa- 
opla  or  T(0pnnro<;. 

The  horses  were  commonly  harnessed  in  a  quad- 
riga after  the  manner  already  represented,  the  two 
strongest  horses  being  placed  under  the  yoke,  and 
the  two  others  fastened  on  each  side  by  means  ot 
ropes.  This  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the  epithets 
oeipaioc  or  oeipatybpos,  and  funalis  or  funarius,  for  a 
horse  so  attached.1  The  two  exterior  horses  were 
farther  distinguished  from  one  another  as  the  right 
and  the  left  trace-horse.  In  a  chariot-race  descri- 
bed by  Sophocles,2  the  driver,  aiming  to  pass  the 
goal,  which  is  on  his  left  hand,  restrains  the  nearest 
horse,  and  gives  the  reins  to  that  which  was  far- 
thest from  it,  viz.,  the  horse  in  traces  on  the  right 
hand  (detjwv  6'  avei(  aeipalov  Ittttov).  In  the  splen- 
did triumph  of  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actiuro, 
the  trace-horses  of  his  car  were  ridden  by  two  ol 
his  young  relations.  Tiberius  rode,  as  Suetoniue 
relates,  "  sinisteriore  funali  equo,"  and  Man.ellue 
"  dexteriore  funali  equo."  As  the  works  of  ancient 
art,  especially  fictile  vases,  abound  in  representa- 
tions of  quadrigae,  numerous  instances  may  be  ob- 
served in  which  the  two  middle  horses  (6  /leaof 
decide  icai  6  fieooc  apiorepot;3)  are  yoked  together  as 
in  a  biga ;  and,  as  the  two  lateral  ones  have  collars 
(Xeiradva)  equally  with  the  yoke-horses,  we  may 
presume  that  from  the  top  of  these  proceeded  the 
ropes  which  were  tied  to  the  rim  of  the  car,  and  by 
which  the  trace-horses  assisted  to  draw  it.  The 
first  figure  in  the  annexed  woodcut  is  the  chariot  of 
Aurora,  as  painted  on  a  vase  found  at  Canosa.* 
The  reins  of  the  two  middle  horses  pass  through 


rings  at  the  extremities  of  the  yoke.  All  the  par- 
ticulars whi'ih  have  been  mentioned  are  still  more 
distinctly  seen  in  the  second  figure,  taken  from  a 
terra-cotta  at  Vienna.*    It  represents  a  chariot 


1.  (Ovid,  Me'.,  ii.,  316.)— 2.  (^Ischyl.,  Pere.,  47.)— 3.  (Horn., 
II.,  v.,  195 ;  x.,  473.)—4.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  i.,  2,  v  1.)— 5.  (Virg., 
JEn.,  vii.,  280.)— 6.  (Georg.,  iii.,  91.)— 7.  (Horn.,  Ft.,  xvi.,  148- 
[64,  467-474.)— 8  (Wagen  und  Fahrwerke,  vol  i ,  p.  342.)— 9. 
«7-:nzrot,  v.  ii.,  p  107,  108.> 
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overthrown  in  passing  the  goal  at  the  circua.  The 
charioteer  having  fallen  backward,  the  pole  and 
yoke  are  thrown  upward  into  the  air;  the  two 
trace-horses  have  fallen  on  their  knees,  and  the 
two  yoke-horses  arc  prancing  on  their  hind  legs. 
If  we  may  rely  on  the  evidence  of  numerotu 


1.  (Isid.,  Ong.,xviii.,35.)— 2.  (Electra, 690-738.)— 3.  (Schal 
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works  of  art,  the  currus  was  sometimes  drawn  by 
four  horses  without  either  yoke  or  pole  ;  for  we  see 
two  of  them  diverging  to  the  right  hand  and  two  to 
the  left,  as  in  the  beautiful  cameo  on  p.  334,  1st  col., 
which  exhibits- Apollo  sunounded  by  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  If  the  ancients  really  drove  the  quadriga 
thus  harnessed,  we  can  only  suppose  the  charioteer 
to  have  checked  its  speed  by  pulling  up  the  horses, 
and  loaning  with  his  whole  body  backward,  so  as  to 
make  the  bottom  of  the  car  at  its  hindermost  bor- 
der scrape  the  ground,  an  act  and  an  attitude  which 
seem  not  unfrequently  to  be  intended  in  antique 
representations. 

The  currus.  like  the  cisium,  was  adapted  to  carry 
two  persons,  and  on  this  account  was  called  in 
Greek  ditppoc.  One  of  the  two  was,  of  course,  the 
driver.  He  was  called  ^vt'o^of,  because  he  held  the 
reins,  and  his  companion  irapadaTTjc,  from  going  by 
his  side  or  near  him.  Though  in  all  respects  supe- 
rior, the  napai6dTTj<;  was  often  obliged  to  place  him- 
self behind  the  rrvioxoc.  He  is  so  represented  in  the 
biga  at  p.  66,  and  in  the  Iliad1  Achilles  himself  stands 
behind  his  charioteer  Automedon.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  personage  of  the  highest  rank  may  drive  his 
own  carriage,  and  then  an  inferior  may  be  his  na- 
pai6t'iT7)c,  as  when  Nestor  conveys  Machaon  (nap' 
8e  Ma^auv  Salve*),  and  Juno,  holding  the  reins  and 
whip,  conveys  Minerva,  who  is  in  full  armour.*  In 
such  cases  a  kindness,  or  even  a  compliment,  was 
conferred  by  the  driver  upon  him  whom  he  convey- 
ed, as  when  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  "  himself 
holding  the  reins,  made  Plato  his  T>apai6drr,r."*  In 
the  contest  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  and 
which  was  so  celebrated  in  Greek  mythology,  Q5no- 
mans  intrusts  the  reins  to  the  unfaithful  Myrtilus, 
and  assumes  the  place  of  his  Trapattdrric,  while  Pe- 
loj(S  himself  drives  with  Hippodamia  as  his  napai- 
tar  f,  thus  honouring  her  in  return  for  the  service 
•he  had  bestowed.' 

The  Persepolitan  sculptuies,  and  the  innumera- 
ble paintings  discovered  in  Egyptian  tombs,  concur 
with  the  historical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  with  the  testimony  of  other  ancient  authors,  in 
showing  how  commonly  chariots  were  employed  on 
the  field  of  battle  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians, 
and  other  Asiatic  nations.  The  Greek  poetry  of 
the  heroic  ages  proves  with  equal  certainty  the  ear- 
ly prevalence  of  the  same  custom  in  Greece.  The 
aptoTijec,  i.  «.,  the  nobility,  or  men  of  rank,  who 
wore  complete  suits  of  armour,  all  took  their  char- 
iots with  them,  and  in  an  engagement  placed  them- 
selves in  front.'  Such  were  the  lirtreic,  or  cavalry 
of  the  Homeric  period  ;  the  precursors  of  those  who, 
after  some  centuries,  adopted  the  less  expensive 
and  ostentatious  practice  of  riding  on  horseback, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  in  consideration  of  their 
wealth  and  station,  still  maintained  their  own  hor- 
ses, rather  to  aid  and  exhibit  themselves  individu- 
ally on  the  field  than  to  act  as  members  of  a  com- 
pact body  In  Homer's  battles  we  find  that  the 
horseman,  who.  for  the  purpose  of  using  his  weap- 
ons, and  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  his  ar- 
mour, is  under  the  necessity  of  taking  the  place  of 
Tapai6aT7)(  (see  the  woodcut  of  the  triga,  p  332), 
iften  assails  or  challenges  a  distant  foe  from  the 
chariot ;  but  that,  when  he  encounters  his  adversa- 
ry in  close  combat,  they  both  dismount,  "springing 
from  their  chariots  to  the  ground,"  and  leaving  them 
to  the  care  of  the  ^w'ojot.'  So  likewise  Turnus  is 
described  by  Virgil,  "  Desiluit  Turnus  bijugis  ;  pe- 
d/»  apparat  ire  Comminus  "•  As  soon  as  the  hero 
had  finished  tne  tna.  oi  nis  strength  with  his  oppo- 
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nent,  he  returned  to  his  chariot,  one  of  the  <soiel 
uses  of  which  was  to  rescue  him  from  danger. 
When  Automedon  prepares  to  encounter  both  Hec- 
tor and  ./Eneas,  justly  fearing  the  result,  he  directs 
his  charioteer,  Alcimedon,  instead  of  driving  the 
horses  to  any  distance,  to  keep  them  "  breathing  tn 
his  back,"1  and  thus  to  enable  him  tc  effect  his  es- 
cape in  case  of  need. 

These  chariots,  as  represented  on  bas-reliefs  and 
fictile  vases,  were  exceedingly  light,  the  body  often 
consisting  of  little  besides  a  rim  fastened  to  the  bot 
torn  and  to  the  axle.  Unless  such  had  been  rea'ly 
their  construction,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imag  ne 
how  so  great  a  multitude  of  chariots  could  have  been 
transported  across  the  ^Egean  Sea.  Homer  aiso 
supposes  them  to  be  of  no  greater  weight ;  .or,  al- 
though a  chariot  was  large  enough  to  convey  two 
persons  standing,  not  sitting,  and  on  some  occa- 
sions was  also  used  to  carry  off  the  armour  of  the 
fallen,1  or  even  the  dead  body  of  a  friend,'  yet  Di- 
omed,  in  his  nocturnal  visit  to  the  enemy's  camp, 
deliberates*  whether  to  draw  away  the  splendid 
chariot  of  Rhesus  by  the  pole,  or  to  carrv  it  off  on 
his  shoulder.  The  light  and  simple  construction  of 
war-chariota  is  also  supposed  by  Virgil,'  when  he 
represents  them  as  suspended  with  all  kinds  of 
armour  on  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  the  Lan- 
rentian  Picus. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  not  unusual, 
in  the  Homeric  battles,  to  drive  three  horses,  one 
being  a  Ttapnopoc  :  in  a  single  instance,  that  of  Hec- 
tor, four  are  driven  together.'  In  the  games,  the 
use  of  this  number  of  horses  was,  perhaps,  even 
more  common  than  the  use  of  two.  The  form  ol 
the  chariot  was  the  same,  except  that  it  was  more 
elegantly  decorated.  But  the  highest  style  of  or- 
nament was  reserved  to  be  displayed  in  the  quadri- 
ga?, in  which  the  Roman  generals  and  emperors 
rode  when  they  triumphed.  The  body  of  the  tri- 
umphal car  was  cylindrical,  as  we  often  see  it 
represented  on  medals.  It  was  enriched  with  gold 
(aureo  curru')  and  ivory.'  The  utmost  skill  of  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor  was  employed  to  enhance 
its  beauty  and  splendour.  More  particularly  th« 
extremities  of  the  axle,  of  the  pole,  and  of  the  yoke, 
were  highly  wrought  in  the  form  of  animals'  heads. 
Wreaths  of  laurel  were  sometimes  hung  round  it 
(currum  laurigerum*),  and  were  also  fixed  to  the 
heads  of  the  four  snow-white  horses  10  The  car 
was  elevated  so  that  he  who  triumphed  might  be 
the  most  conspicuous  person  in  the  procession,  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  he  was  obliged  to  stand  erect 
(in  curru  stantxs  eburnd11).  A  friend,  more  especially 
a  son,  was  sometimes  carried  in  the  same  chariot 
by  his  side."  When  Germanicus  celebrated  his 
triumph,  the  car  was  "  loaded"  with  five  of  his 
children  in  addition  to  himself."  The  triumphal 
car  had,  in  general,  no  pole,  the  horses  being  led  by 
men  who  were  stationed  at  their  heads. 

The  chariot  was  an  attribute  not  only  of  the  gods, 
but  of  various  imaginary  beings,  such  as  Victory, 
often  so  represented  on  coins,  vases,  and  sculpture* 
{biga,  cui  Victoria  institerat1*) ;  Night  (Noz  bigi* 
subvecta}*) ;  and  Aurora,  whom  Virgil  represents  as 
driving  either  two  horses"  or  four,"  in  this  agreeing 
with  the  figure  in  our  last  woodcut.  In  general, 
the  poets  are  more  specific  as  to  the  numbei  of 
horses  in  the  chariots  of  the  deities,  and  it  rarely 
exceeded  two.    Jupiter,  as  the  father  of  the  gods, 
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drives  loui  white  horses  when  he  goes  armed  with 
his  thunderbolt  to  resist  the  giants :  Pluto  is  diawn 
by  four  black  horses.    The  following  line, 

"  Quadrijugis  et  Phoebus  equis,  et  Delia  bigis,"1 
is  in  accordance  not  only  with  numerous  passages 
ol  the  poets,  but  with  many  works  of  art.  A  bronze 
lamp*  shows  the  moon,  or  Diana,  descending  in  a 
biga,  and  followed  by  Apollo,  who  is  crowned  with 
rays  as  he  rises  in  a  quadriga.  The  same  contrast 
is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  showing  the 
devices  on  two  gems  in  the  royal  collection  at  Ber- 
lin. That  on  the  left  hand,  representing  Apollo 
encircled  by  the  twelve  signs,  calls  to  mind  the  en- 


graving on  the  seal  of  Amphitryon,  "  Cum  quadri- 
gis  sol  exoriens.'"  In  the  iEneid,4  Latinus  drives 
a  chariot  and  four  to  express  his  claim  to  be  de- 
scended from  Apollo.  The  chariots  of  Jupiter  and 
of  the  Sun  are,  moreover,  painted  on  ancient  vases 
with  wings  proceeding  from  the  extremities  of  the 
axle  {irrnvdv  apfia  ;*  volucrem  currum*). 

These  supernatural  chariots  were  drawn  not  only 
by  horses,  but  by  a  great  variety  of  brute  or  imagi- 
nary beings.  Thus  Medea  received  from  the  Sun  a 
car  with  winged  dragons.'  Juno  is  drawn  by  pea- 
cocks,* Diana  by  stags,'  Venus  by  doves  or  swans, 
Minerva  by  owls,  Mercury  by  rams,  and  Apollo  by 
griffons.  To  the  car  of  Bacchus,  and,  consequently, 
of  Ariadne  {vid.  Capistrum,  p.  209),  are  yoked  cen- 
taurs, tigers  and  lynxes : 

"  Tu  bijugum  pictis  insignia  frems 
Colla  premis  lyncum."1* 

Chariots  executed  in  terra-cotta  {quadriga  ficti- 
le*11), in  bronze,  or  in  marble,  an  example  of  which 
last  is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  from  an  an- 
cient chariot  in  the  Vatican,  were  among  the  most 
beautiful  ornaments  of  temples  and  other  public  edi- 
fices 


No  pains  were  spared  in  their  decoration ;  and 
Pliny  informs  us1'  that  some  of  the  most  eminent 
artists  were  employed  upon  them.  In  numerous 
instances  they  were  designed  to  perpetuate  the 
fame  of  those  who  had  conquered  in  the  chariot- 
race.1'  As  the  emblem  of  victory,  the  quadriga  was 
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sometimes  adopted  by  the  Romans  to  grace  to*  tri- 
umphal arch  by  being  placed  on  its  summit ;  aad 

even  in  the  private  houses  of  great  families,  chari- 
ots were  displayed  as  the  indications  of  rani,  c.  the 
memorials  of  conquest  and  of  triumph.1 

CUSTO'DES.    {Vid.  Comitia,  p.  297.) 

CY'ATHUS  («-i)a0of),  a  Greek  and  Roman  liquii 
measure,  containing  one  twelfth  of  the  sextarius 
or  0825  of  a  pint  English  It  was,  in  later  time* 
at  least,  the  measure  of  the  common  drinking-glasi 
among  the  Romans,  who  borrowed  it  from  the 
Greeks.1  The  form  of  the  cyathus  used  at  ban 
quets  was  that  of  a  small  ladle,  by  means  of  whicb 
the  wine  was  conveyed  into  the  drirfking-cups  from 
the  large  vessel  (Kpartjp)  in  which  it  was  mixed.' 
Two  of  these  cyathi  are  represented  in  the  anm  xed 
woodcut  from  the  Museo  Borbonico,  vol  iv.,  it 


The  cyathus  was  the  uncia,  considered  with  ict 
erence  to  the  sextarius  as  the  unit :  hence  we  have 
sextans  used  for  a  vessel  containing  the  sixth  of  the 
sextarius,  or  two  cyathi,  quadrant  for  one  contain 
ing  three  cyathi,  triens  for  four  cyathi,  quincunx  foi 
five  cyathi,  &c* 

•CYCLAM1NUS  {kvkM(uvoc ),  a  plant,  of  which 
Dioscorides  mentions  two  species.  The  first  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Cyclamen  Europceum,  or  common 
Sow-bread.  About  the  second  there  has  been  much 
difference  of  opinion.  Dodonaeus  and  Hardouin 
conclude  that  it  was  the  Bitter-sweet  {Salanum  dul- 
camara) ;  but  Sprengel  follows  Gesner  in  referring 
it  to  the  Lonicera  periclymenum,  or  Woodbine.* 

♦CYCNUS  {kvkvoc ) .  This  appellation,  as  Adams 
remarks,  is  generally  applied  to  the  Anas  Cycnus, 
L.,  or  Wild  Swan  ;  but  sometimes  also  to  the  Anas 
Olor,  or  Tame  Swan.  It  is  to  the  wild  swan  that 
the  Homeric  epithet  Sovfaxodeipoc,  "long-necked,' 
is  particularly  applicable.'  "  It  is  to  this  species 
(the  Anas  Cycnus),"  observes  Griffith,  "that  the 
ancients  attributed  so  melodious  a  voice :  but  this 
opinion,  however  accredited,  was  not  universal.  It 
was  contested  by  Lucian,  Pliny,  and  ^Elian  ;  and 
even  Virgil  speaks  only  of  the  disagreeable  cries  of 
the  swan.  Some  moderns  have,  notwithstanding, 
adopted  the  popular  notions  of  the  ancients  on  this 
subject,  and,  even  in  contradiction  to  the  evidence 
of  their  senses,  have  endeavoured  to  persuade 
themselves  of  its  truth.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
from  all  creuitable  evidence,  that  the  opinion  is  ut- 
terly unfounded.  The  swan  neither  sings  during 
its  lifetime,  nor,  as  some  assert,  just  before  its 
death.  The  comparatively  modern  discovery  of  the 
Black  Swan  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Cycnus  Niger  of  antiquity  was  not  altogether  a 
fabulous  creature."7 


1.  (Jut.,  viii.,  3  )— 3.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  124,  ed.  M01 
Ier.)— 3.  (Becker,  Charikles,  vol.  i.,  p.  463.)—  4.  (Wurm,D« 
Pond.  Mens.,  Ac. — Hnssey  on  Ancient  Weights,  &c.) — 5.  (The 
ophrast.,  H.  P.,  vii ,  9.— Dioscor.,  ii.,  193  —Hardouin  ad  Plin. 
11.  N.,  xxv.  68.)— 6.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 7.  COriffith's  Cw 
vier,  vol.  viii.,  p.  160.) 
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•CYDONIUM  MALUM,  the  Quince,  the  frun  of 
the  Pints  Cydonia.  The  name  arose  from  that  of 
the  city  of  Cydon,  in  Crete,  whence  they  were  first 
brought  to  Greece.  Cato  first  gave  it  the  appella- 
tion of  Cotoneum  malum,  and  Pliny  followed  him. 
The  ancient  writers  mention  several  varieties  of  the 
Quince  :  thus  the  true  ones  {xviuvia)  were  small 
and  round  ;  another  kind,  the  arpovOeia,  was  of  a 
large  size,  and  sweeter  than  the  former.  Columella 
enumerates  three  kinds,  namely,  Struthea,  Mustca, 
and  Chrysomcla.  The  last,  however,  belongs  to  the 
orange  family.  The  Quince-tree  is  still  called  kv- 
iuvid  in  northern  Greece.  According  to  Sibthorp, 
it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  with  the  apple-tree.1 

'OYMINDIS  (KVfiivdtc).    (Vid.  Hieeax.) 

CYCLAS  (uvulae)  was  a  circular  robe  worn  by 
women,  to  the  bottom  of  which  a  border  was  affix- 
ed, inlaid  with  gold. 

"  Hoc  nunc  aurata  eyclade  signal  humum."* 

Alexander  Severus,  in  his  other  attempts  to  re- 
strain the  luxury  of  his  age,  ordained  that  women 
should  only  possess  one  cyclas  each,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  adorned  with  more  than  six  unciee  of 
gold.'  The  cyclas  appears  to  have  been  usually 
made  of  some  thin  material  {tenui  in  eyclade*).  It 
is  related,  amo'ng  other  instances  of  Caligula's  ef- 
feminacy, that  he  sometimes  went  into  public  in  a 
garment  of  this  description.*  For  the  literature  of 
this  subject,  see  Ruperti,  ad  Juv.,  vi.,  259. 

CYMBA  (.Kv/x&ri)  is  derived  from  kv/*6oc,  a  hollow, 
and  is  employed  to  signify  any  small  kind  of  boat 
used  on  lakes,  rivers,  &c.'  It  appears  to  have 
been  much  the  same  as  the  ukqtiov  and  scapha. 
( Vid.  Acation.) 

CY  MBALUM  (nvu6aXov),  a  musical  instrument, 
in  the  shape  of  two  half  globes,  which  were  held, 
one  in  each  hand,  by  ihe  performer,  and  played  by 
being  struck  against  each  other.  The  word  is  ori- 
ginally Greek,  being  derived  from  Kvptioc,  a  hollow, 
with  which  the  Latin  cymba,  cymbmm,  dec,  seem  to 
be  connected.  In  Greek  it  has  several  other  sig- 
nifications, aa  the  cone  of  a  helmet  ;7  it  is  also 
used  for  apdavia,'  the  vessel  of  purification  placed 
at  the  door  of  a  house  where  there  had  been  death  * 
Besides  this,  it  is  often  employed  metaphorically  for 
an  empty,  noisy  person,  as  in  1  Corinthians,  xiii.,  1, 
or,  as  Tiberius  Caesar  called  Apion  the  grammarian, 
Cymbalum  mundi.1*  In  the  middle-age  Latin  it  is 
used  for  a  church  or  convent-bell,  and  sometimes 
<nr  the  dome  of  a  church." 


I.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xr.,  II.— Colonwill.,  ».,  10  — On.l,  A  A.,  lit., 
TM  —  BiUarheck,  Finn  CUaaica,  p.  132.)— 5.  (Prop.,  IV.,  ni., 
40.)— ».  (Lampnd.,  AJai.  Sat.,  c.  41.)— 4.  (Jot.,  ti.,  ISO.) — fl, 
(8a«t..  C«l.,  58.) — 6.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  in.,  14.— jEn.,  rl.,  303.)— 
T.  (Sainuu.,  Eiftre.  Plio.,  383.)— 8.  (Ilrnych.,  n.  t.)— 9.  (Eunp., 
A.'«rt.,  98.)— 10.  (Plin  in  Pn-f.,  H  N.)— II  (0.«lin.  I>«v. 
■  Soph..  147.) 


Several  kinds  of  cymbals  are  found  on  ancien 
monuments,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  many 
names  have  been  preserved  by  the  gramma-ians 
and  lexicographers  ;  but  the  descriptions  of  tbe  lat- 
ter are  so  vague,  that  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
one  with  the  other.  A  large  class  of  cymbals  wa* 
termed  xpovfiara,  which,  if  they  were  really  distinc*. 
from  the  Kpora^a,  as  Spohn  and  Lampe  suppose, 
cannot  now  be  exactly  described.  (  Vtd  Cbota- 
lum.)  The  preceding  drawing  of  a  upovua  is  taker 
from  an  ancient  marble,  and  inserted  va  the  author 
ny  of  Spohn.1 

The  Kpifi6a%a  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  Apollo4  were  of  this  kind,  played  on  by  a  choruj 
of  Delians.  The  scabilla  or  Kpovnefya  were  also  on 
the  same  principle,  only  played  with  the  loot,  and 
inserted  in  the  shoe  of  the  performer ;  they  were 
used  by  flute-players,  perhaps  to  beat  time  to  their 
music* 

Other  kinds  of  cymbals  were,  the  nXarayri,  an  in- 
vention of  Archytas,  mentioned  by  A  nstotle,*  and 
its  diminutive  n Xarayuvtov,  which,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Julius  Pollux  and  Hesychius,'  appears  to 

I  have  been  a  child's  rattle ;  6£v6a<pa,  the  two  parts 
of  which  Suidas  tells  us*  were  made  of  different 
materials,  for  the  sake  of  variety  of  sound ;  kotv- 

I  Xai,  mentioned  in  the  fragments  of  /Eschylus,  with 
several  others  noted  by  Lampe  in  his  work  De  Cym- 
balis,  but  perhaps  without  sufficient  authority. 

The  cymbal  was  usually  made  in  the  form  of  two 
half  globes,  either  running  off  towards  a  point  so 
as  to  be  grasped  by  the  whole  hand,  or  with  a  han- 
dle It  was  commonly  of  bronze,  but  sometimes  of 
baser  material,  to  which  Aristophanes  alludes.'  The 
subjoined  woodcut  of  a  cymbalistria  is  laken  from 
an  ancient  marble,  and  given  om  Hie  authority  of 
Lampe.    See  also  the  figure  in  page  189 


The  cymbal  was  a  very  ancient  instrument,  oe- 
ing  used  in  the  worship  of  Cybele,  Bacchus,  Juno, 
and  all  the  earlier  deities  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
mythology.  It  probably  came  from  the  East,  from 
whence,  through  the  Phoenicians,  it  was  conveyed  to 
Spain.'  Among  the  Jews  it  appears  (from  2  Chron., 
v,  12,  13. — Nehem.,  xii..  27)  to  have  been  an  in- 
strument in  common  use.  At  Rome  we  first  heat 
of  it  in  Livy's  account  of  the  Bacchic  orgies,  whicb 
were  introduced  from  Etruria.* 

For  nsirum,  which  some  have  reterred  to  the 
class  of  eymbnla,  see  Sistrcn  . 

•CYNOCEPH'ALI  (KvvonefaXoi),  a  fabulous  lace, 
with  the  heads  of  dogs,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
others  as  dwelling  in  the  interior  of  Africa  The 
Cynocephali  of  the  ancients,  however,  were  in  real- 
ity a  species  of  large  baboon,  with  elongated,  dog- 
like head,  flat  and  compressed  cheeks,  projecting 
and  strong  teeth,  and  a  forehead  depressed  below 


1.  (Miaoell.,  hc.  I,  art.  ti.  foe.  44.)— S.  (101-10-1.) — 3.  (Pol 
|ii«,  Onom.,  i.,  S3.)-^.  (Pol.,  nil.,  0.)— 5.  («.  v.)— 8.  (a.  t>- 
7.  (Ranir,  1305.)  —  8.  (Compare  Mnrtinl'i  Hn-lica  OlUMtaV 
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tti<4  level  of  the  superior  margins  of  the  orbits.  Not- 
withstanding this  close  approximation  to  the  shape 
ol  the  dog's  head,  the  form  and  position  of  the  eyes, 
combined  with  the  similarity  of  the  arms  and  hands, 
gave  to  these  creatures  a  resemblance  to  humanity 
as  striking  as  it  is  disgusting.1 

*CYNOGLOSSUM  (nwoyluooov  or  -or),  the 
Houuds'-tongue,  or  Cynoglossum  officinale.  Cul- 
pepper, the  English  herbalist,  says,  with  respect  to 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  "  it  is  called  Hounds'- 
tongue  because  it  ties  the  tongues  of  dogs ;  wheth- 
er true  or  not,  I  have  never  tried."4 

II.  The  name  of  a  fish  mentioned  by  Athenaeus. 
Rondelet  supposes  it  a  species  of  the  Bouglossus  or 
Sole.3 

•CYNOCRAMBE  (nvvoipapdn),  a  plant,  which 
Sprengel,  in  his  history  of  Botany,  sets  down  as  the 
Chenopodium  album,  or  white  Goose-foot ;  but  in 
his  edition  of  Dioscorides  he  joins  Bauhin  in  hold- 
ing it  to  be  the  Thelygonum  cynocram.be.* 

*CYNOMYIA  (Kvvofivla),  the  Dog-fly,  or  Musca 
canina.1 

♦CYNORAIS'TES  (KvvopaioTyc),  the  Dog-tick,  or 
Acarus  Ricinus,  L.e 

*C  YNOR'ODON  {nw6po6ov).  "  None  of  the  com- 
mentators," observes  Adams,  "offer  any  explana- 
tion of  what  it  was  ;  but,  as  the  word  signifies  the 
Dog-rose,  or  Rosa  canina,  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
the  same  as  the  nvvoaiarov ."' 

*G  YNOSBATUM  (KwooBarov).  "  The  comment- 
ators are  not  quite  agreed  respecting  this  plant," 
observes  Adams.  "  Dierbach  makes  it  to  be  the 
Rosa  pomifcra ;  Sprengel  follows  Dodonaeus  in  re- 
ferring it  to  the  Rosa  canina,  or  Hep-tree ;  and 
StackSousi>  at  first  inclines  to  this  opinion,  but  af- 
terward decides  in  favour  01  the  Rubus  Idaus.  I 
am  jf  opinion  that  it  was  most  probably  the  Rosa 
camma."* 

*CYNOPS  (kwuV>).  Both  Sprengel  and  Stack- 
house  call  this  plant  Planlago  Cynops,  but  the  latter 
hesitates  about  making  it  the  P.  Psyllium,  or  Flea- 
wort.* 

•CYPE'RUS  (tcvneipoc  or  -ov),  the  Cyperus  ro- 
tundus.  a  plant  still  very  common  on  the  Greek 
islands.  It  is  mentioned  by  Theocritus  as  an  agree- 
able plant,  and  is  also  noticed  by  Homer  and  Ni- 
^ander.    Accord  ing  to  Dodwell,  the  roots  are  taken 

uedicinally  for  disorders  of  the  stomach.  The 
-eaves  are  used  for  stringing  and  bringing  the  roots 

o  Athens,  and  for  tying  the  wild  figs  on  the  culti- 
vated tree.10 

•CYPRUS  (Kvwpoc),  a  plant ;  according  to  Pliny, 
the  same  with  the  Ligustrum.  Martyn,  however, 
remarks,  that  Prosper  Alpinus  found  plenty  of  plants 
jd  Egypt  answering  to  Dioscorides'  description  of 
the  Cyprus,  but  at  the  same  time  declared  that  the 
Italian  Ligustrum,  or  Privet,  did  not  grow  in  Egypt. 
It  has  since  been  settled,  according  to  Adams,  that 
it  is  a  species  of  Lawsonia,  either  the  inermis  or  the 
alba,  Lam." 

♦CYT'ISUS  (Kvnaoc).  "  There  has  been  consid- 
erable diversity  of  opinion  respecting  this  plant. 
The  point,  however,  seems  at  last  to  have  been 
settled  by  Martyn  and  Sprengel  in  favour  of  the 
Medicago  arborea,  or  Tree  Medick."  Sibthorp  found 
the  M.  arborea  growing  among  the  rocks  around 
Athsns." 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vi.,  30  ;  viii.,  54 ;  xxxvii.,  9.)— 2.  (Dioscor., 
IV., ,188.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Athen.,  vii.,  p.  331.) — 1. 
(Dioscoi  ,  iv.,  192. — Adams.  Append.,  a.  v.) — 5.  (iElian,  N.  A., 
ir.,  91.)— «  (Horn.,  Od.,  xvii.,  300.— Aristot.,  H.  P.,  v.,  25.)— 7. 
(Theophrar?.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  4.)— «.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  18.— 
Dioacor.,  i.,  123. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Theophrast.,  H. 
P.,  vii.,  8.)— 10.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  8;  iv.,  10.— Dioscor.,  i., 
4. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 11.  (Theophrast.,  Fr.,  iv.,  25. — Di- 
oacor., i.,  124.— Plin., H.  N.,  rvi.,  18.—  Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Eclog., 
U.  18.)— 12.  (Theophrast ,  H.  P.,  i.,  6.— Dioscor.,  iv.,  111.) 


D. 

DACTYLIOTHE  CA  (datcrvTuod^v),  a  saae  o> 
box  where  rings  were  kept.1  The  name  was  also 
applied  to  a  cabinet  or  collection  of  jewels.  We 
learn  from  Pliny8  that  Scaurus,  the  stepson  of  Sulla, 
was  the  first  person  at  Rome  who  had  a  collection 
of  this  kind,  and  that  his  was  the  only  one  till  Pom 
pey  brought  to  Rome  the  collection  of  Mithradates, 
which  he  placed  in  the  Capitol.  Julius  Caesar  also 
placed  six  daetyliothecae  in  the  Temple  of  Venus 
Genetrix.' 

DACTTTLUS  (Jd/cruAoc).    ( Vid.  Fes). 

DADU'CHUS  (6a<hvXoc).    (Vid.  Ei.eusinia). 

DiEDA'LA  (&ui6a\a),  a  festival  celebrated  in 
Bceotia  in  honour  of  Hera,  surnamed  NvfiQevo/tevri 
or  TeXt'ia.*  Its  origin  and  mode  of  celebration  arc 
thus  described  by  Pausanias Hera  was  once  angry 
with  Zeus,  and  withdrew  herself  to  Eubcea.  Zeus 
not  being  able  to  persuade  her  to  return,  went  Ui 
Cithaeron,  who  then  governed  Plataeae,  and  who  wat 
said  to  be  unequalled  in  wisdom.  He  advised  Zeus 
to  get  a  wooden  statue,  to  dress  and  place  it  upon  a 
chariot,  and  to  say  that  it  was  Plataea,  the  daughter 
of  Asopus,  whom  he  was  going  to  marry.  Zeus 
followed  the  advice  of  Cithaeron,  and  no  sooner  had 
Hera  heard  of  her  husband's  projected  marriage 
than  she  returned.  But  when,  on  approaching  the 
chariot  and  dragging  off  the  coverings,  she  saw  the 
wooden  statue,  she  was  pleased  with  the  device, 
and  became  reconciled  to  Zeus.  In  remembrance 
of  this  reconciliation,  the  Plataeans  solemnized  the 
festival  of  the  daedala,  which  owes  its  name  to  Aoi- 
6a1a,  the  appellation  by  which,  in  ancient  times,  stat- 
ues and  other  works  of  ingenious  and  curious  work- 
manship were  designated.'  Pausanias  was  told  that 
the  festival  was  held  every  seventh  year ;  but  he  be- 
lieves that  it  took  place  at  shorter  intervals,  though 
he  was  unable  to  discover  the  exact  time. 

We  have  to  distinguish  between  two  festivals  nf 
this  name :  one,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  Pla- 
taeans alone,  was  called  the  lesser  Dadala  {AaidaXa 
HiKpa),  and  was  held  in  the  following  manner :  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alalcomene  was  the  greatest 
oak-forest  of  Bceotia,  and  in  it  a  number  of  oak- 
trunks.  Into  this  forest  the  Plataeans  went,  and  ex- 
posed pieces  of  cooked  meat  to  the  ravens,  atten- 
tively watching  upon  which  tree  any  of  the  birds, 
after  taking  a  piece  of  the  meat,  would  settle  ;  and 
the  trees  on  which  any  of  the  ravens  settled  were 
cut  down  and  worked  into  daedala,  i.  e.,  roughly- 
hewn  statues. 

The  great  Dadala  (Aaidala  /liyaXa),  in  the  cele- 
bration of  which  the  Plataeans  were  joined  by  the 
other  Boeotians,  took  place  every  sixtieth  year ;  be- 
cause at  one  time,  when  the  Plataeans  were  absent 
from  their  country,  the  festival  had  not  been  cele- 
brated for  a  period  of  sixty  years.  At  each  of  the 
lesser  Daedala  fourteen  statues  were  made  in  the 
manner  described  above,  and  distributed  by  lot 
among  the  towns  of  Plataeae,  Coronea,  Thespiae, 
Tanagra,  Chaeronea,  Orchomenos,  Lebadea,  and 
Thebes ;  the  smaller  towns  took  one  statue  in  com- 
mon. The  Boeotians  assembled  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Asopus ;  here  a  statue  of  Hera  was  adorned  and 
raised  on  a  chariot,  and  a  young  bride  led  the  pro- 
cession. The  Boeotians  then  decided  by  lot  in  what 
order  they  were  to  form  the  procession,  and  drove 
their  chariots  away  from  the  river  and  up  Mount 
Cithaeron,  on  the  summit  of  which  an  altar  was 
erected  of  square  pieces  of  wood,  fitted  together 
like  stones.    This  altar  was  covered  with  a  quanti- 


1.  (Mart.,  xi.,  59.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  xxxvii  ,  5.)— 3.  (Plin.,  1.  c.y~ 
4.  (Pans  ,      2,  5.)— 5.  (Pans.,  ix.,  3, 1,  &c.)— 6.  (Df~m,  Lm 
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tj  of  dry  wood,  and  the  towns,  persons  of  rank,  and 
other  wealthy  individuals,  offered  each  a  heifer  to 
Hera  and  a  bull  to  Zeus,  with  plenty  of  wine  and 
incense,  and  at  tbf>  same  time  plaeed  the  daedala 
upon  the  altar.  For  those  who  did  not  possess  suf- 
ficient means,  it  was  customary  to  offer  small  sheep ; 
but  all  their  offerings  were  burned  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  the  wealthier  persons.  The  fire 
consumed  both  offerings  and  altar,  and  the  immense 
flame  thus  kindled  was  seen  far  and  wide. 

The  account  of  the  origin  of  the  daedala  given  by 
Pausanias  agrees  in  the  main  points  with  the  story 
related  by  Plutarch,1  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Pla- 
tean  daedala ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  Plutarch 
represents  Zeus  as  receiving  his  advice  to  deceive 
Hera  from  Alalcomenes,  and  that  he  calls  the 
wooden  statue  by  which  the  goddess  was  to  be  de- 
ceived Daedala  instead  of  Plataea.  Plutarch  also 
adds  some  remarks  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
festival,  and  thinks  that  the  dispute  between  Zeus 
and  Hera  had  reference  to  the  physical  revolutions 
to  which  Boeotia,  at  a  very  remote  period,  had  been 
subject,  and  their  reconciliation  to  the  restoration 
of  order  in  the  elements.* 

♦DACRYD'ION  (rWpvrliov),  a  name  for  Scam- 
mony,  given  to  it  by  Alexander  of  Tralles.  (Vid. 

Sc  AMMONIA.)' 

•DACTTLI  (&uktv\oi),  the  fruit  of  the  Palm- 
tree  The  earlier  Greek  writers  called  this  by  the 
names  of  (poivtKe^,  <poiviKO(  (iukavoi,  and  ipoiviKoSu- 
Xavoi.  The  appellation  SuktvXoi  occurs  first  in  the 
works  of  the  medical  authors,  but  came  afterward 
into  general  use ;  from  it  the  name  of  the  fruit  in 
question  is  derived  in  all  the  modern  languages  of 
Europe.  Thus  they  are  called  dactyles  in  Spanish, 
iaitili  iii  Italian,  datteln  in  German,  and  dates  in 
French  and  English.    (Vid.  Phcsnix.)* 

♦DAMASO'NIUM  ( Sauaouviov ),  a  plant,  the 
•true,  according  to  Galen,  with  the  akiafia  of  Dios- 
oor.Jes.  Stephens  calls  it  Plantago  aquatica.  Cor- 
du»  Sprengel,  and  Sibthorp  accordingly  acknowl- 
edge il  as  the  Water  Plantain,  or  Alisma  plantago, 
L* 

DAMN1  INJURIA  ACTIO.  The  Aquilia  lex. 
In  the  first  chapter,  provided  that,  if  a  man  unlaw- 
fully (injuria)  killed  a  slave  or  quadruped  (qua  pecu- 
dum  numcru  sit)  which  belonged  to  another,  he  was 
bound  to  pay  to  the  owner  the  highest  value  that 
the  slave  or  animal  had  within  the  year  preceding 
the  unlawful  act.  By  the  third  chapter  he  was 
bound  to  pay  the  highest  value  that  the  slave  or 
animal  had  within  the  thirty  days  preceding  the 
anlawful  act.  A  person  whose  slave  was  killed 
(injuria)  might  either  prosecute  the  offender  capi- 
tally (capitali  crimine),  or  might  bring  his  action  for 
damage  under  this  lex.  The  actions  of  the  lex 
Aquilia  (actiones  directa)  were  limited  to  damage 
done  by  actual  contact  (corpore),  and  only  the  owner 
of  the  thing  damaged  could  sue.  Afterward,  an 
i.;tio  utilis  was  given  in  the  case  where  the  injury 
was  done  corpori  but  not  corpore;  as  if  a  man  per- 
su.tiled  a  neighbour's  slave  to  get  up  a  tree,  and  he 
fell  down  anil  died,  or  was  injured  :  such  actio  was 
also  given  to  him  who  had  a  jus  in  re.' 

DAMNUM  signifies  generally  any  injury  to  a  per- 
son's property,  and  it  is  either  damnum  factum, 
datum,  damage  done,  or  damnum  infectum,  metu- 
endum,  damage  apprehended.  (Vid.  Damnum  In- 
r*cTUM.)  Damage  done  to  our  actual  property  is 
simply  called  damnum  ;  that  damage  which  is 
caused  by  our  being  prevented  from  acquiring  a 

1.  (ap.  Enaeb.,  De  Pr#parnt.  Evang.,  hi.,  p.  83,  ant)  Krngm., 
p.  759,  &c,  ed.  Wjrttonb.)— 2.  (  Vid.  Croazcr,  Symbol,  ond  My- 
Ihol.,  n.,  p.  580,  and  MUller's  Onhom.,  p  81 1  ,.&r..)—  3  ( Adama, 
Append.,  a.  t.) — 4.  (Adam*,  Append.,  a.  v.)  —  5.  (Galon,  Do 
Bimi     n  -  -Paul.  ^ICsrtri.,  vn.,  3.  —  DiosoandaSj  ni.,  IM. — 

adam*.  Aj  peril.,  a. v.) — A  ii;         in.,  210,  Ar  —  Die.  9.  in.  2.1 
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certain  gain  is  called  lucrum  cessans .  b  Dth  are 
sometimes  comprehended  under  the  phrase  "  id 
quod  interest,"  though  this  expression  is  more  fre- 
quently applied  to  that  compensation  which  a  man 
claims  beyond  the  baie  value  of  the  thing  damaged, 
and  sometimes  it  signifies  the  bare  loss  only.  To 
make  good  any  damage  done  is  called  damnum 
praestare. 

The  causes  of  damnum  are  either  chance  (catuti) 
or  the  acts  of  human  beings,  which,  when  charac- 
terized by  dolus  malus  or  culpa,  become  damnum 
in  the  restricted  and  legal  sense.  (Vid.  Cclpa.) 
Delay  (mora)  is  included  by  some  writers  under  the 
causes  of  damnum,  but  it  might  be  appropriately 
considered  as  a  form  of  culpa. 

DAMNUM  INFECTUM  is  damage  not  done,  but 
apprehended.  For  instance,  if  a  man  feared  that 
mischief  might  happen  to  his  property  from  the  di- 
lapidated state  of  his  neighbour's  buildings,  he  could 
require  from  the  owner,  or  from  the  occupier  who 
had  a  jus  in  re,  or  even  from  the  possessor,  securi- 
ty (cauiio)  against  the  mischief  that  was  appre- 
hended. The  mode  of  obtaining  this  cautio  was 
by  the  damni  infecti  actio.  The  actor  was  obliged 
to  swear  that  he  did  not  require  the  cautio,  calum- 
niae  causa.  If  the  cautio  was  not  given  within  the 
time  named  by  the  judex,  the  actor  was  permitted 
to  take  possession  of  the  ruinous  edifice.  If  a  man's 
house  fell  and  injured  the  house  of  a  neighbour  be- 
fore any  cautio  had  been  given,  the  sufferer  had  no 
right  of  action,  if  the  person  whose  house  had  tum- 
bled down  was  content  to  relinquish  all  right  to 
what  had  fallen  on  his  neighbour's  premises.1 

DAMOS'IA  (dauooia),  the  escort  or  suite  of  the 
Spartan  kings  in  time  ol  war.  It  consisted  of  his 
tent  comrades  (ovcktivoi),  to  whom  the  polemarchs, 
Pythians,  and  three  of  the  equals  (6uoioi)  also  be- 
longed ;*  of  the  prophets,  surgeons,  flute- players, 
volunteers  in  the  army,*  Olympian  conquerors,* 
public  servants,  &c.  The  two  ephors  who  attend- 
ed the  king  on  military  expeditions  also  formed  part 
of  the  damosia.* 

DANAKE  (fiavaKv),  the  name  of  a  foreign  coin, 
according  to  Hesychius*  worth  a  little  more  than 
an  obolos.  According  to  some  writers  it  was  a 
Persian  coin.7  This  name  was  also  given  to  the 
obolos  which  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead 
to  pay  the  ferryman  in  Hades."  At  the  opening  of 
a  gTave  at  Same  in  Oephallenia,  a  coin  was  found 
between  the  teeth  of  the  corpse.' 

DANEI'ON.    (Vid.  Interest  op  Money.) 

♦DAPHNE  (d<'«pv7)),  the  Laurus  of  the  Romans, 
and  our  Bay-tree ;  not  the  Laurel,  as  it  b  frequent- 
ly rendered.  "  Translators,  "  observes  Martyn, 
"  frequently  confound  the  Laurel  and  the  Bay,  as  if 
they  were  the  same  tree,  and  what  the  Romans 
called  l^aurus.  Our  laurel  was  hardly  known  in 
Europe  till  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
about  which  time  it  appears  to  have  been  brought 
from  Trebizond  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  into 
most  parts  of  Europe.  The  laurel  has  no  fine 
smell,  which  is  a  property  ascribed  to  the  Lauru* 
by  Virgil.  Nor  is  the  Laurel  remarkable  for  crack- 
ling in  the  fire,  of  which  there  is  abundant  mention 
with  regard  to  the  Laurus  These  characters  agree 
very  well  with  the  Bay-tree,  which  seems  to  be 
most  certainly  the  Laurus  of  the  ancients,  and  is  at 
this  time  frequent  in  the  woods  and  hedges  of 
Italy.  The  first  discoverers  of  the  Laurus  gave  it 
the  name  of  Laurocerasus,  because  il  has  a  leaf 
something  like  a  bay  and  a  fruit  like  a  cherry."1* 

1.  (Dig.  39,  til.  2.)— 2.  (Xen.,  Rap.  I.ar.,  mi .,  1.1  -3.  (Xen., 
Rep.  Lao.,  nil.,  7.)— t.  (Plut.,  Lye,  22.1-5.  (MOIIer,  Donaaa, 
in.,  IS,*  5.)— <i.  (a.  t.)— 7.  (Pi.llui,  On.im.,  is.,  82,  and  He«. 
•terh.  ad  loo.) — 8.  (Heayrh.,  a.  ». — Luoian,  lie  I. m  m,  D,  10.)— 
9.  (Stackelberg,  Dm  Qrwber  der  llrllenen.  p.  42.—  Hector 
Chnriklea,  ii.,  p.  1"0.) — 10  (Martyn  ail  Virg.,  (ieonc.,  >.,  306.) 
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Il  8uon ,  as  Adams  remarks,  the  6d<pv n  is  the  Lau- 
tus  nolr.lis,  L.  The  &a<bvq  '  kXt^aviptia  of  Dios- 
corides  is  unquestionably,  according  to  the  same 
auttiority,  the  Butcher's  Broom,  or  Alexandrean 
Laurel,  i.  e.,  Ruscus  Hypoglossum.1 

DAPHNEPHORIA  (Aa<pvn<t>upia),  a  festival  cel- 
ebrated every  ninth  year  at  Thebes  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  surnamed  Ismenius  or  Galaxius.  Its  name 
was  derived  from  the  branches  of  bay  (Satyvai)  which 
were  carried  by  those  who  took  part  in  its  celebra- 
tion. A  full  account  of  the  festival  is  given  by 
Proclus.2  At  one  time  all  the  ^Eolians  of  Arne 
and  the  adjacent  districts,  at  the  command  of  an 
oracle,  laid  siege  to  Thebes,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  attacked  by  the  Pelasgians,  and  ravaged  the 
neighbouring  country.  But  when  the  day  came 
on  which  both  parties  had  to  celebrate  a  festival 
of  Apollo,  a  truce  was  concluded,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  festival  they  went  with  bay-boughs  to  the 
temple  of  the  god.  But  Polematas,  the  general  of 
the  Boeotians,  had  a  vision,  in  winch  he  saw  a 
young  man  who  presented  to  him  a  complete  suit 
of  armour,  and  who  made  him  vow  to  institute  a 
festival,  to  be  celebrated  every  ninth  year,  in  hon- 
our of  Apollo,  at  which  the  Thebans,  with  bay- 
boughs  in  their  hands,  were  to  go  to  his  temple. 
When,  on  the  third  day  after  this  vision,  both  par- 
ties again  were  engaged  in  close  combat,  Polema- 
tas gained  the  victory.  He  now  fulfilled  his  prom- 
ise, and  walked  himself  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  being  he  had  seen  in 
his  vision.  And  ever  since  that  time,  continue- 
Proclus,  this  custom  has  been  strictly  observed 
Respecting  the  mode  of  celebration,  he  adds  :  A  i 
the  daphnephoria  they  adorn  a  piece  of  olive-wood 
with  garlands  of  bay  and  various  flowers;  on  the 
op  of  it  a  brazen  globe  is  placed,  from  which  small- 
er ones  are  suspended  ;  purple  garlands,  smaller 
than  those  at  the  top,  are  attached  to  the  middle 
part  of  the  wood,  and  the  lowest  part  is  covered 
with  a  crocus-coloured  envelope.  By  the  globe  on 
the  top  they  indicate  the  sun,  which  is  identical 
with  Apollo  ;  the  globe  immediately  below  the  first 
represents  the  moon  ;  and  the  smaller  suspending 
globes  are  symbols  of  the  stars.  The  number  of 
garlands  being  365,  indicates  the  course  of  the  year. 
At  the  head  of  the  procession  walked  a  youth, 
whose  father  and  mother  must  be  living.  This 
youth  was,  according  to  Pausanias,*  chosen  priest 
of  Apollo  every  year,  and  called  6a<j>vi)<j>6poe  ■  he 
was  always  of  a  handsome  figure  and  strong,  and 
taken  from  the  most  distinguished  families  of 
Thebes.  Immediately  before  this  youthful  priest 
walked  his  nearest  kinsman,  who  bore  the  adorned 
piece  of  olive-wood,  which  was  called  kwttu.  The 
priest  followed,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  bay-branch, 
with  dishevelled  and  floating  hair,  wearing  a  golden 
crown  on  his  head,  a  magnificent  robe  which  reach- 
ed down  to  his  feet  (noSrjpric),  and  a  kind  of  shoes, 
called  'lQiKpaTidec,  from  the  general,  Iphicrates, 
who  had  first  introduced  them.  Behind  the  priest 
there  followed  a  choir  of  maidens,  with  boughs  in 
their  hands  and  singing  hymns.  In  this  manner 
the  procession  went  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Isme- 
nius or  Galaxius.  It  would  seem  from  Pausanias 
that  all  the  boys  of  the  town  wore  laurel  garlands 
on  this  occasion,  and  that  it  was  customary  for  the 
sons  of  wealthy  parents  to  dedicate  to  the  god  bra- 
zen tripods,  a  considerable  number  of  which  were 
seen  in  the  temple  by  Pausanias  himself.  Among 
them  was  one  which  was  said  to  have  been  dedica- 
ted by  Amphitryon,  at  the  time  when  Heracles  was 
daphnephorus.    This  last  circumstance  shows  that 

1.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  106. — Galen,  De  Sinipl.,  vi. — Baunin's  Pinax, 
W3— Adams,  Append.   ».  v.)— 2   (Chrestomath.,  p.  11.)— 3. 

'ix.,  10,  <)  4.) 
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the  daphnephoria,  whatever  changes  may  have  beei 
subsequently  introduced,  was  a  very  ancient  festival. 

There  was  a  great  similarity  between  this  festi- 
val and  a  solemn  rite  observed  by  the  Deljihians, 
who  sent  every  ainih  year  a  sacred  boy  to  Tt-nipe, 
This  boy  went  on  the  sacred  road,1  and  returned 
home  as  bay-bearer  (daQvyQopoc)  amid  the  joyful 
songs  of  choruses  of  maidens.  This  solemnity  was 
observed  in  commemoration  of  the  purification  of 
Apollo  at  the  altar  in  Tempe,  whither  he  had  fled 
after  killing  the  Python,  anil  was  held  in  the  montb 
of  Thargelion  (probably  on  the  seventh  day).  It  is 
a  very  probable  conjecture  of  Muller,3  that  the  Boeo- 
tian daphnephoria  took  place  in  the  same  month 
and  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  Delphian  boy 
broke  the  purifying  bay-boughs  in  Tempe. 

The  Athenians  seem  likewise  to  have  celebrated 
a  festival  of  the  same  nature,  but  the  only  mention 
we  have  of  it  is  in  Proclus,'  who  says  that  the 
Athenians  honoured  the  seventh  day  as  sacred  to 
Apollo ;  that  they  carried  bay-boughs,  and  adorned 
the  basket  (k&vcov,  see  Canephorob)  with  garlands, 
and  sang  hymns  to  the  god.  Respecting  the  astro- 
nomical character  of  the  daphnephoria,  see  Muller, 
Orchom.,  p.  220 ,  and  Creuzer,  SymbuL.  und  Mylhol., 
ii.,  p.  160. 

♦DAPHNOI'DES  ((W^oetdec)  according  to  Spreu 
gel,  the  Daphne  Alpina ;  and  the  xaf^l^<l>vV  of  Di 
oscorides,  the  Ruscus  Racemosus.* 

DARE  ACTIO'NEM.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

DARI'CUS  (daptiKoc),  a  gold  coin  of  Persia, 
stamped  on  one  side  with  the  figure  of  an  archer 
crowned  and  kneeling  upon  one  knee,  and  on  the 
other  with  a  sort  of  quadrata  incusa  or  deep  cleft. 
The  origin  of  this  coin  is  doubtful.  We  know  from 
Herodotus6  that  Darius  reformed  the  Persian  cur- 
rency, and  stamped  gold  of  the  purest  standard; 
whence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  daricus  was 
so  called  from  him.  Harpocration,  however,  says1 
that  the  name  was  older  than  this  Darius,  and 
taken  from  an  earlier  king.  (Jesenius'  suppose* 
the  name  to  be  derived  from  an  ancient  Persian 
word  signifying  king,  or  royal  palace,  or  the  bow 
of  the  king,  in  allusion  to  the  figure  stamped  upon 
it. 

This  coin  had  a  very  extensive  circulation,  not 
only  in  the  Persian  empire,  but  also  in  Greece. 
The  pay  given  by  Cyrus  to  the  soldiers  of  Clearchus 
was  a  daricus  a  month  ;8  and  the  same  pay  was  of- 
fered to  the  same  troops  by  Thimbrion,  a  Lacedae- 
monian general.9  In  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  daricus  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned 
under  the  names  of  adarkon  (ji3TlN)  and  darke- 

mon  (jin3-n).10 

Harpocration  says  that,  according  to  some  pei- 
sons,  the  daricus  was  worth  twenty  silver  drachmae  ; 
which  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Xenophon,11  who 
informs  us  that  3000  darics  were  equal  to  ten  tal- 
ents, which  would  consequently  make  the  daricus 
equal  to  twenty  drachmas.  The  value  of  the  dari- 
cus in  our  money,  computed  from  the  drachma,  is 
16s.  3d.  ;  but  if  reckoned  by  comparison  with  oni 
gold  money,  it  is  worth  much  more.  The  darics  in 
the  Bri'ish  Museum  weigh  128  4  grains  and  128  6 
grains  respectively.  Hussey"  calculates  the  dari- 
cus as  containing  on  an  average  about  123  7  grains 

123  7 

of  pure  gold,  and  therefore  equal  in  value  to 

of  a  sovereign,  or  about  U.  Is.  Wd.  176  farthings. 
Very  few  darics  have  come  down  to  us ;  theii 

1.  (Plut.,  Qusst.  Gr.,  12.)— 2.  (Dor.,  ii.,8,H  )— 3.  (ap.  Pho- 
tium,  p.  987.) — i.  (Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.) — 5.  (iv.,  166.)—* 
(s.  v.)— 7.  (Hebr.  Lexicon.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  3,  4  21.)— • 
(Ibid.,  vii.,  6,  $  1.)— 10.  (Vid.  1  Chron.,  xxix,  7.— E7ra,  viii  ,  17 
ii.,  69.—  Nehem.,  vii.,  70,  72.)— 11.  (Anab..  i.,  7,  l>  18..  1« 
(Ajicient  Weights,  &c,  vii.,  3.) 
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scarcity  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that, after 
the  conquist  of  Persia,  they  were  melted  down 
and  recoined  under  the  type  of  Alexander. 

There  are  also  silver  coins  which  go  by  the  name 
of  darics,  on  account  of  their  bearing  the  figure  01 
in  archer ;  but  they  were  never  called  by  this  name 
in  ancient  times.  Aryandes,  who  was  appointed 
governor  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  who  struck  these  silver  coins,  in 
imitation  of  the  gold  coinage  of  Darius  Hystaspis.1 


•  OLD  DARIC.      BRITISH  MUSEUM.      ACTUAL  *I». 


•  ILVLg  DAR1C.      BRITISH  MUSEUM.      ACTUAL  BUI. 

•DASCILLUS  (6uokiX\os ),  the  name  of  a  fish 
mentioned  by  Aristotle.  Rondelet  and  Gesner  con- 
fess their  inability  to  determine  what  kind  of  fish  it 
was.* 

*DA'SYPUS  (iaovnovf),  a  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  common  Hare,  or  Lepus  ttmitlus,  but 
more  particularly  to  the  hcpus  cuniculus,  the  Coney 
or  Rabbit.  "  The  Saphon  of  the  Bible,"  observes 
Adams,  "  lias  been  generally  taken  for  the  Coney, 
but  Biblical  commentators  seem  now  agreed  that 
it  was  rather  the  AMoko,  an  animal  first  described 
accurately  by  the  traveller  Bruce.'" 

•DAUCUS  (daiiKOi),  a  plant,  three  species  of 
which  are  described  by  Dioscorides.  The  first  of 
;hese  is,  according  to  Sprengel,  the  Athamanta  Crt- 
ttntit ;  the  2d,  the  Athamanta  cerxana  ;  and  the  3d, 
the  Seseli  ammoides.  Dierbach  agrees  with  Spren- 
gel. Stephens  makes  the  first  species  to  be  the 
"  wild  Carrot."  Galen  states  that  it  is  the  same  as 
the  oTafvXivof.  Stackhouse  suggests  that  the  6av- 
kov  6a+vouAe(of  Theophrastus  may  be  the  Thapsia.1 

DEBITOR.    (Vid.  Nexub.) 

DECADOUCHOI  (AeKaf>ox>Xot),  the  members  of 
a  council  of  Ten,  who  succeeded  the  Thirty  in  the 
supreme  power  at  Athens,  b  C  403.*  They  were 
chosen  from  the  ten  tribes,  one  from  each  ,'  but, 
though  opposed  to  the  Thirty,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta  to  ask  for  assistance  against  Thrasybulus 
and  the  exiles.  They  remained  masters  of  Athens 
till  the  party  of  Thrasybulus  obtained  possession  of 
the  city,  and  the  democracy  was  restored.' 

DECAR'CHIA  (AeKopxia)  or  DECADAR'CHIA 
AtKaiapxia),  was  a  supreme  council  established  in 
many  of  the  Grecian  cities  by  the  Lacedemonians, 
who  intrusted  to  it  the  whole  government  of  the 
Mate  under  the  direction  of  a  Spartan  harmost.  It 
always  consisted  of  the  leading  members  of  the  ar- 
istocratical  party.*  This  form  of  government  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  established  by  Lysander  at 
Ephesus.' 

DECASMOS  (Stxaanof),  Bribery.    There  were 


I  (Herod.,  it.,  186.)— 2.  (Aristotle,  H.  A.,  tiii.,  4.) — 3.  (Arm- 
tnt.,  II .  A  ,  i.,  6;  t.,  8.  —  Heme,  Net.  Hut.  Bibl.,  p.  91.)  — 4. 

Dioecor.,  hi.,  76. — Nicand.,  Ther.,  94. — Adam*.  Append.,  •.  t.) 

S.  (Harpocrat.,  •.  t.)— 6.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  n.,  4.  (  23  )— 7  (Com- 
pare Ljniaa,  c.  Eraloeth.,  p.  420.— Warh.niuth,  i.,  2.  p.  266.)— 
t.  nlitrjiirral.,  e.  t.  A'«  /  .i^X"' — Schneider  ad  Axiitot..  Pol., 
i..  146  14    i-9   (I'l.il.,  I.ye.,  5  — Wa.  lian.ulh.  ii.,  >  p  *IJ.) 


two  actions  for  bribery  at  Athens  .  one,  called  it 
Kaofwv  ypatpv,  lay  against  the  person  who  gave  the 
bribe ;  and  the  other,  called  dupuv  or  duoodoKia( 
ypatf),  against  the  person  who  received  it.1  These 
actions  applied  to  the  bribery  of  citizens  in  the  put 
lie  assemblies  of  the  people  (awiexdCeiv  li/v  UnXtt 
o'mv*),  of  the  Heliffa  or  any  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
of  the  povXri,  and  of  the  public  advocates  (owyyo 
poi').  Demosthenes,4  indeed,  says  that  orator* 
were  forbidden  by  the  law  not  merely  to  abstain 
from  receiving  gifts  for  the  injury  of  the  state,  bu» 
even  to  receive  any  present  at  all. 

According  to  Aristotle,*  Anytus  was  the  first  per 
son  at  Athens  who  bribed  the  judges ;  and  we  learn 
from  Plutarch*  that  he  did  so,  when  he  was  charge** 
with  having  been  guilty  of  treachery  at  Pylos,  at  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Other  writers  say 
that  Melitus  was  the  first  person  who  bribed  the 
judges.' 

Actions  for  bribery  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  thesmothetie.8  The  punishment  on  conviction 
of  the  defendant  was  death,  or  payment  of  ten  times 
the  value  of  the  gift  received,  to  which  the  court 
might  add  an  additional  punishment  (npoorifirifia). 
Thus  Demosthenes  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  60 
talents  by  an  action  for  bribery,  and  also  thrown 
into  prison.' 

DECATE  (iend-ni).    (Vid.  Dkcuiub.) 

DECATE'LOGOI  (inaTT)teyoi).  (Vid.  Dicvxjk). 

DECATEUTAI  (rWrevrat).    (Vid.  Dkcum-k.) 

DEC  ATEUTE'RION  (ieKaTevnjpiov).  ( Vid  Ds- 

ODHB.) 

DEC  ATO'NAI  (ieKaruvai).    ( Vid.  Dkcum^.) 

DECEMBER.    (Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

DECE'MPEDA,  a  pole  ten  feet  long,  used  by  tne 
agrimensores  (tnd.  Agrimensores)  in  measuring 
land."  Thus  we  find  that  the  agrimensores  were 
sometimes  called  deccmpedatores  (L.  Antonius,  q» 
fuerat  aquissimus  agri  privati  tt  puhlici  dcccmpcd* 
tor1'). 

DECE'MVIRI,  the  name  of  various  magistrate 
and  functionaries  at  Rome. 

I.  Decemviri  Lesibus  Scribendis  were  ten  per- 
sons who  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws 
and  to  whom  the  whole  government  of  the  statt 
was  intrusted.  As  early  as  B  C.  460,  a  law  was 
proposed  by  Caius  Terentilius  Harsa,  that  commis 
sioners  should  be  appointed  for  drawing  up  a  body 
of  laws  ;  but  this  was  violently  opposed  by  the  pa- 
tricians ;'*  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  struggle  of  nine 
years  that  the  patricians  consented  to  send  thret 
persons  to  Greece,  to  collect  such  information  re- 
specting the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Greek 
states  as  might  be  useful  to  the  Romans  "  They 
were  absent  a  year  ;  and  on  their  return,  after  con- 
siderable dispute  between  the  patricians  and  plebe- 
ians, ten  commissioners  of  the  patrician  order  were 
appointed,  with  the  title  of  "decemviri  legibus  scri 
bendis,"  to  whom  the  revision  of  the  laws  was  com- 
mitted All  the  other  magistracies  were  suspend- 
ed, and  they  were  intrusted  with  supreme  power 
in  the  state.1*  Niebuhr,  however,  supposes  that  the 
tribuneship  was  not  given  up  till  the  second  decem- 
virate;  but  Dionysius  expressly  says  that  it  was 
superseded  in  the  first 

The  decemviri  entered  upon  their  office  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  449  B.C.  They  consisted  of 
Appius  Claudius  and  Titus  Genucius.  the  new  coo 


1.  (Pollui,  Tin.,  42.)—  8.  (jEech.,  c.  Timanh..  c.  16,  p.  IS) 
—3.  (Demoath.,  c.  Staph.,  n.,  p.  1137,  1.)  — 4.  (De  Falaa  Leg, 
p.  343.) — J.  (apud  Harpocral.,  a.  t.  AwdrvuiT.) —  6  (i;.inol.,c 
14.)— 7.  (Petit,  Leg  Alt.,  p.  427,  and  Duker'a  n<»  )  —  8.  (Da 
n..«th.,  c.  8leph.,  C  c.)  —  i  (Bnrkh,  Pul.l.  Er.in.  o(  Athena,  il 
p.  116,  tranal.— Meier,  Atl.  Pror.,  p.  3M.>— 10.  (dr..  Pro  Mil 
r.  27.— Hi.r.,  Carro.,  II.,  it.,  14.— €ic,  Phil  pp.,  in  ,  4  >  —  11 
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sals,  of  the  ward*  n  of  the  city,  and  of  the  two  quaes- 
torfcfl  parricidii,  as  Niebuhr  conjectures,  and  of  five 
otLers  chosen  by  the  centuries.  They  discharged 
the  duties  of  their  office  with  diligence,  and  dispen- 
sed justice  with  impartiality.  Each  administered 
the  government  day  by  day  in  succession,  as  during 
an  interregnum  ;  and  the  fasces  were  only  carried 
before  the  one  who  presided  for  the  day.1  They  drew 
up  a  body  of  laws,  distributed  into  ten  sections, 
which,  after  being  approved  of  by  the  senate  and 
the  comitia,  were  engraven  on  tables  of  metal,  and 
set  up  in  the  comitium. 

On  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office,  all  par- 
ties were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  discharged  their  duties,  that  it  was  resolv- 
ed to  continue  the  same  form  of  government  for  an- 
other year  ;  more  especially  as  some  of  the  decem- 
virs said  that  their  work  was  not  finished.  Ten 
new  decemvirs  were  accordingly  elected,  of  whom 
Appius  Claudius  alone  had  belonged  to  the  former 
body  ;*  and  of  his  nine  new  colleagues  Niebuhr 
thinks  that  five  were  plebeians.  These  magistrates 
framed  several  new  laws,  which  were  approved  of 
by  the  centuries,  and  engraven  on  two  additional 
tables.  They  acted,  however,  in  a  most  tyrannical 
manner.  Each  was  attended  by  twelve  lictors, 
who  carried,  not  the  rods  only,  but  the  axe,  the 
emblem  of  sovereignty.  They  made  common  cause 
with  the  patrician  party,  and  committed  all  kinds 
of  outrages  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
plebeians  and  their  families.  When  their  year  of 
office  expired,  they  refused  to  resign  or  to  appoint 
successors.  Niebuhr,  however,  considers  it  certain 
that  they  were  appointed  for  a  longer  period  than  a 
year,  since  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been 
required  to  resign  their  office,  but  interreges  would 
at  the  expiration  of  the  year  have  stepped  into  their 
place.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  conclusive, 
since  the  decemvirs  were  at  the  time  in  possession 
of  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  and  would  have 
prevented  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  At  length  the 
unjust  decision  of  Appius  Claudius  in  the  case  of 
Virginia,  which  led  her  father  to  kill  her  with  his 
own  hands  to  save  her  from  prostitution,  occasion- 
ed an  insurrection  of  the  people.  The  decemvirs 
were  in  consequence  obliged  to  resign  their  office, 
B.C.  447,  after  which  the  usual  magistracies  were 
re-established.3 

The  ten  tables  of  the  former,  and  the  two  tables 
of  the  latter  decemvirs,  together  form  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
a  separate  article.    (Vid.  Twelve  Tables.) 

II.  Decemviri  Litibub  Jddicandis.    (Vid  Prje- 

TOB.) 

III.  Decemviri  Sacris  Faciundis,  sometimes 
called  simply  Decemviri  Sacrorum,  were  the  mem- 
bers of  an  ecclesiastical  collegium,  and  were  elected 
for  life.  Their  chief  duty  was  to  take  care  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  and  to  inspect  them  on  all  impor- 
tant occasions  by  command  of  the  senate.*  Virgil* 
alludes  to  them  in  his  address  to  the  Sibyl:  "Leetos 
sacrabo  viros." 

Under  the  kings  the  care  of  the  Sibylline  books 
was  committed  to  two  men  (duumviri)  of  high  rank,* 
one  of  whom,  called  Atilius  or  Tullius,  was  punish- 
ed by  Tarquinius  for  being  unfaithful  to  his  trust, 
by  being  sewed  up  in  a  sack  and  cast  into  the  sea.7 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  care  of  these 
books  was  intrusted  to  the  noblest  of  the  patricians, 
who  were  exempted  from  all  military  and  civil  du- 
ties. Their  number  was  increased  about  the  year 
866  B.C.  to  ten,  of  whom  five  were  chosen  from 

i.  (Liv.,  iii.,  33  )  —  2.  (Liv.,  iii.,  35.  —  Dionys.,  x.,  53.)— 3. 
(Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rome,  vol.  ii.,  p.  309-356,  transl. — Arnold,  Mist, 
of  Rome,  vol.  i.,  p.  250-313.)— 4.  (Liv.,  vii.,27  ;  xxi.,  62 ;  xrri., 
U.)— 5.  (.En.,  vi.,  73.)— 6  (Dionys.,  iv.,  62.)— 7.  (Dionyi.,  1.  c. 

ViL  Max.,  i.,  1,  v  13.) 
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the  patriciajs  and  five  from  the  plebeians.1  Scbst> 
quently  their  number  was  still  farther  increased  to 
fifteen  (guzndecemviri),  but  at  what  time  is  uncer- 
tain. As,  however,  there  were  decemviri  in  B.C. 
82,  when  the  Capitol  was  burned,'  and  we  read  of 
decemviri  in  the  time  of  Cicero,'  it  appears  proba- 
ble that  their  mmber  was  increased  from  ten  to 
fifteen  by  Sulla,  especially  as  we  know  that  he  in 
creased  the  numbers  of  several  of  the  other  eccleei 
astical  corporations.  Julius  Caesar  added  one  more 
to  their  number  ;*  but  this  precedent  was  not  fol- 
lowed, as  the  collegium  always  appears  to  have 
consisted  afterward  of  only  fifteen. 

It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  decemviri  and  quin- 
queviri  to  celebrate  the  games  of  Apollo*  and  the 
secular  games.6  They  were,  in  fact,  considered 
priests  of  Apollo,  whence  each  of  them  had  in  his 
house  a  bronze  tripod  dedicated  to  thai  deity.' 

DECIMATIO  was  the  selection,  by  lot,  of  every 
tenth  man  for  punishment,  when  any  number  of 
soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  had  been  guilty  of  any 
crime.  The  remainder  usually  had  barley  allowed 
to  them  instead  of  wheat.*  This  punishment  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  often  inflicted  in  the  early 
times  of  the  Republic,  but  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  civil  wars  and  under  the  Empire.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  revived  by  Crassus,  after  being  dis- 
continued for  a  long  time  (Yldrptov  ti  tovto  dm  ■koI- 
Xuv  xpwwv  KoXao/ia  rolr  oTpaTiurair  tnayayav*) 
For  instances  of  this  punishment,  see  Liv.,  ii.,  59. 
— Suet.,  Aug.,24;  Galba,  12.— Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  37.— 
Dio,  xli.,  35  ;  xlix.,  27,  38. 

Sometimes  only  the  twentieth  man  was  punished 
(vicesimatio),  or  the  hundredth  (centesimatio1')- 

DECRETUM  seems  to  mean  that  which  is  de- 
termined in  a  particular  case  after  examination  oi 
consideration.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  deter- 
mination of  the  consuls,  and  sometimes  to  a  deter- 
mination of  the  senate.  A  decretum  of  the  senate 
would  seem  to  differ  from  a  senatus  consultum  in 
the  way  above  indicated :  it  was  limited  to  the  spe 
cial  occasion  and  circumstances,  and  this  would  be 
true  whether  the  decretum  was  of  a  judicial  or  a 
legislative  character.  But  this  distinction  in  the 
use  of  the  two  words,  as  applied  to  an  act  of  the 
senate,  was,  perhaps,  not  always  observed.  Cice- 
ro11 opposes  edictum  to  decretum,  between  which 
there  is  in  this  passage  apparently  the  same  analo- 
gy as  between  a  consultum  and  decretum  of  the 
senate.  A  decretum,  as  one  of  the  parts  or  kinds 
of  constitutio,  was  a  judicial  decision  in  a  case  be- 
fore the  sovereign.  (Vid.  Constitutio.)  Gaius,1 
when  he  is  speaking  of  interdicta,  says  that  they 
are  properly  called  decreta,  "  cum  (praetor  aut  pro- 
consul) fieri  aliquid  jubet,"  and  interdicta  when  he 
forbids.  A  judex  is  said  "  condemnare,"  not  "  de- 
cernere,"  a  word  which  in  judicial  proceedings  is 
appropriate  to  a  inagistratus  who  has  jurisdictio. 

DE'CUM^E  (sc.  partes)  formed  a  portion  of  the 
vectigalia  of  the  Romans,  and  were  paid  by  subjects 
whose  territory,  either  by  conquest  or  deditio,  had 
become  the  property  of  the  state  (ager  publicut). 
They  consisted,  as  the  name  denotes,  of  a  tithe  or 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  levied  upon  the 
cultivators  (aratores)  or  occupiers  (possessores)  of 
the  lands,  which,  from  being  subject  to  this  pay- 
ment, were  called  agri  decumani.  The  tax  of  a 
tenth  was,  however,  generally  paid  by  corn  lands 
plantations  and  vineyards,  as  requiring  no  seed  and 
less  labour,  paid  a  fifth  of  the  produce.1* 
We  also  find  the  expression  "decumates  agrr 

1.  (Liv.,  vi ,  37-42.)— 2.  (Dionys.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (ad  Fam.,  viii.,  4.) 
-4.  (Dion  Cass.,  xliii.,  51.) — 5.  (Liv.,  x.,  8.)— 6.  (Tao.,  Ann, 
xi.,  li. — Hor.,  Carm.  Sax:.,  70.) — 7.  (Servius  ad  Virg.,  JaC,  iii, 
332.)— 8.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  38.— Cic,  Pro  Cluent.,  46.)— 9.  (Plot 
Crass.,  10.)— 10.  (Capitol.,  Macrin.,  12.)— 11.  (ad  Fam.,  xin. 
56.)— 12.  (iv.,  I40.)-~13.  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,7.) 
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applied  to  districts  in  Germany  which  were  occu- 
pied by  Roman  soldiers  or  auxiliaries,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  old  proprietors,  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce.  It  is  probable 
that  there  were  many  such  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  useless 
to  inquire  where  the  lands  so  called  were  situated.1 
Tacitus  merely  says  of  them  that  they  lay  beyond 
the  Rhine  and  tbe  Danube.  The  name  of  decuma- 
ni  was  also  applied  to  the  farmers  of  these  tributes, 
who  purchased  them  from  the  state,  and  then  col- 
lectedthem  on  their  own  account.  (Vid.  Publicani  ) 

The  system  of  exacting  a  tenth  of  the  produce 
from  the  occupiers  of  land  which  had  become  the 
property  of  the  state,  seems  to  have  been  of  great 
antiquity  :  thus  a  tradition  is  preserved  of  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  having  at  one  time  paid  a  tenth 
to  the  Etruscans,  a  story  which  Niebuhr"  refers  to 
the  surrender  (dedi/w)  ot  the  city  to  Porsenna.' 
The  practice  is  best  illustrated  by  the  case  uf  Sicily. 
It  appears  from  Cicero*  that  the  Romans,  on  redu- 
cing this  island  to  a  province,  allowed  to  the  old  in- 
habitants the  continuance  of  their  ancient  rights  (ut 
todem  jure  esscnt,  quo  fuissent),  and  that,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  the  territory  of  all  the  states  (omnis 
ager  Sicihat  cimtatum)  was  subjected,  as  formerly, 
to  the  payment  of  a  tithe  on  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  the 
"  fruges  minutae ,"  it  was  farther  determined  that 
the  place  and  time  of  paying  these  tithes  to  the  de- 
curaani  should  "  be  and  continue"  as  settled  by  the 
law  of  King  Hiero  (lex  Hieronica),  which  enacted 
severe  penalties  against  any  arator  who  did  not  pay 
his  due,  as  well  as  against  the  decumani  who  ex- 
acted more  than  their  tenth.  It  is  interesting  to  re- 
mark, that  the  coloni,  who  afterward  occupied  the 
lano6  of  the  Romish  Church  in  Sicily,  and  were 
farmed  out  along  with  the  smaller  plots  of  land  to 
the  "  conductores"  or  lessees  of  the  Church,  paid 
for  rent  a  fixed  portion  of  the  produce,  which  was 
sometimes  delivered  in  kind,  sometimes  bought  off 
with  money.  A  letter  of  Gregory  VII.  shows  that 
these  coloni  suffered  the  same  sort  of  grievances 
as  the  aratores  under  the  praetor  Verres.4  Exac- 
tions of  this  kind  were  not,  however,  peculiar  to  the 
foreign  provinces  of  Rome  :  they  were  also  levied 
on  public  lands  in  Italy :  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
"  ager  Campanus,"  which  we  read  of  as  being  vec- 
tigalis,  before  it  was  apportioned  to  a  number  of 
Roman  citizens  by  a  lex  agraria  of  Julius  Caesar.* 
(Vid.  Aorari^s  Lboks.) 

A  similar  system  existed  in  Greece  also ;  the 
tenths  being  paid  as  a  usufruct  on  property  which 
was  not  freehold,  though  the  right  of  occupation 
might  be  acquired  by  inheritance  or  purchase  :  thus 
a  tyrannus  demanded  tithes  from  his  subjects  in  his 
right  as  proprietor  of  the  lands  they  occupied  ;  Pei- 
sistratus,  for  instance,  imposed  a  tax  of  a  tenth  on 
the  lands  of  the  Athenians,  which  the  Peisistratidae 
lowered  to  a  twentieth.'  We  use  the  word  "  usu- 
fruct," in  the  previous  sentence,  in  its  common  ac- 
ceptation ;  but  the  "  usus  fructus"  of  Roman  law 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  "  usus  et  fructus  "  The 
profit  which  the  slate  derived  from  the  land  was 
termed  "  fructus,"  and  the  occupation  for  which  it 
was  paid,  "  usus."*  The  same  principle  was  also 
applied  to  religious  purposes :  thus  Xenophon  sub- 
ected  the  occupiers  (rotif  J^ovraf  xal  icapnov/ievovt) 
if  the  land  he  purchased  near  Scillus  to  a  payment 
of  tithes  in  support  of  a  temple  of  Artemis,  the  god- 
dess to  whom  the  purchase-money  was  dedicated  ; 
the  Delian  Apollo  also  received  tenths  from  the 
Cyclades.*   That  many  such  charges  originated  in 

1.  (TSeit.,  Gar.,  29. — Ann.,  1111.,  S4,  ed.  Walther.)— 2.  (Hint. 
Rom.,  V46,  tranal.)— S.  (Tacit.,  Hilt.,  iii.,  72.)— 4.  (c.  Vkit., 
act.  ii.,  jb.  Hi.)— 4.  (Sangny,  Philol.  Mua..  «.,  129.)— fl.  (Sunt., 
Cm*.,  10.)— 7  IThucyd.,  yi.,  M.)— 8.  (Nieb.,  Rom  Hut.) — 9. 
(Xen.,  Anab.,  f  ,  S,  «  11  -  Callnu.,  Hymn.  Del*  272.  ed.  Spnn- 
hrira  ) 


conquest,  or  something  similar,  may  be  infernal 
from  the  statement  of  Herodotus,'  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war  the  confederate  Greeks  made  a 
vow,  by  which  all  the  states  who  had  surrendered 
themselves  t->  the  enemy  were  subjected  to  the 
payment  of  tithes  for  the  use  of  the  god  at  Delphi. 

The  tenth  (to  emdenaTov)  of  confiscated  property 
was  also  sometimes  applied  to  similar  objects.'  The 
tithes  of  the  public  lands  belonging  to  Athens  were 
farmed  out,  as  at  Rome,  to  contractors,  called  6cko 
Tuvai :  the  term  SeKar^Xoyoi  was  applied  to  the  col- 
lectors ;  but  the  callings  were,  as  we  might  suppose, 
often  united  in  the  same  person.  The  title  dsKarev- 
rac  is  applied  to  both.  A  deKarrj,  or  tenth  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  was  the  arbitrary  exaction  imposed  by 
the  Athenians  (B.C.  410)  on  the  cargoes  of  all  ships 
sailing  into  or  out  of  the  Pontus.  They  lost  it  by 
the  battle  of  ^Egospotami  (B.C.  495),  but  it  was 
re-established  by  Thrasybulus  about  B.C.  391. 

This  tithe  was  also  let  out  to  farm.'  The  tithe- 
house  for  the  receipt  of  this  duty  was  called  <5«ca- 
TevTTjpLov  -.  to  sail  by  necessity  to  it,  irapayuyid&iv. 

DECUMA'NI.    (Vid.  Decum,e.) 

DECUMA'NI  AGRI.    (Vid.  Decum;e.) 

DECUMA'TES  AGRI.    (  Vid.  Decum^e.) 

DECU'RIA.    (Vid.  Armv,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

DECURIO'NES.    ( Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104., 

DECURIO'NES.    ( Vid.  Colonia,  p.  282.) 

DECUSSIS.    (Vid.  As,  p.  111.) 

DEDFTIO.    ( Vid.  Dediticii.) 

DEDITI'CII  are  one  of  the  three  classes  of  lit) 
ertini.  The  lex  ^Elia  Sentia  provided  that,  if  a 
slave  was  put  in  bonds  by  his  master  as  a  punish- 
ment, or  branded,  or  put  to  the  torture  for  an  of- 
fence and  convicted,  or  delivered  up  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  or  sent  into  a  ludus  (gladiatonus),  oi 
put  in  confinement  (cusiodia),  and  then  manumitted 
either  by  his  then  owner  or  by  another  owner,  he 
merely  acquired  the  status  of  a  peregrinus  deditici- 
us,  and  had  not  even  the  privileges  of  a  Latinus. 
The  peregrini  dediticii  were  those  who,  in  former 
times,  had  taken  up  armu  against  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, and,  being  conquered,  had  surrendered  them- 
selves. They  were,  in  fact,  a  people  who  were  ab- 
solutely subdued,  and  vielded  conditionally  to  the 
conquerors,  and,  of  course,  had  no  other  relation  to 
Rome  than  that  of  subjects.  The  form  of  deditio 
occurs  in  Livy.4 

The  dediticii  existed  as  a  class  of  persons  who 
were  neither  slaves,  nor  cives,  nor  Latini,  at  least 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Ulpian.  Their  civil  condition, 
as  is  stated  above,  was  formed  by  analogy  to  the 
condition  of  a  conquered  people,  who  did  not  indi- 
vidually lose  their  freedom,  but  as  a  community  lost 
all  political  existence.  In  the  case  of  the  Volsci, 
Livy  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  four  thousand 
who  were  sold  were  slaves,  and  not  dediti.' 

DEDUCTO'RES.    (Vid.  Ambitus,  p  4fi). 

DEICELISTAI  (deiKijlioTai  or  (W lioTai :  La- 
cedaemonian. dciKeXixTai,  from  6etKe?.o<;,  imitating), 
a  name  which  was,  indeed,  sometimes  applied  by 
the  Spartans  to  any  class  of  actors  on  the  stage ;' 
but  it  properly  belonged  to  a  class  of  buffoons  ot 
improvisatore,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  common 
people,  and  in  a  very  artless  manner,  imitated  some 
comic  event.  This  kind  of  amusement,  according 
to  Sosibius,*  was  very  old  at  Sparta,  and  consisted 
in  imitating  some  foreign  physician,  or  persons 
(probably  boys)  who  stole  fruit  in  the  autumn,  or  tho 
remains  of  meals,  and  were  caught  with  their  goods.' 
The  play  itself  is  called  by  Pollux  a  mimic  dance; 

I.  lib-  132.)— 2.  (Xrm.,  Hell.,  i.,  7,  |  II.)— S.  (Dniuath., « 

Lepun.,  475,  fd.  Hekker.— Xon.,  Hfllo  ».,  8,  «  27,  31  .> — 4 

(BOckh,  toI.  ii.,  p.  41,  iruial.)— 5.  (i.,  37.)  -0.  (Giniia,  i.,  U 
Ac— Ulp.,  Fnii?.,  tit.  I,  a.  II.)— 7.  (Plut.,  Agrail.,  21— I  eron 
Apophlh.,  p.  IBS.)— 8.  (ap.  Athen.,  xi»„  p.  021.)— 9  (IV.IIul 
Owm* ,  it.,  14,  104,  oimparod  Willi  Suidna,  a.  v.  v^mo'iof.) 
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out,  from  ihe  words  of  Sosibiiis,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  action  represented  was  only  alternating 
w  th  comic  dances,  or  accompanied  by  them.  Athe- 
naeus1 gives  a  list  of  names  by  which  these  mimic 
actors,  who  were  extremely  popular  among  the  an- 
cients generally,  were  designated  in  various  parts 
of  Greece.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  SeiKsXioTai  were  peculiar  to  some 
religious  festival,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  they 
were  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  Diony- 
sia  at  Sparta.' 

DEIGMA  (dely/ia),  a  particular  place  in  the  Pei- 
raeus,  as  well  as  in  the  harbours  of  other  states, 
wfcere  merchants  exposed  samples  of  their  goods 
for  sale.3  The  samples  themselves  were  called 
deiyfiara* 

DEJECTUM  EFFUSUM.  (Vid.  Dejecti  Effu- 
sive Actio  ) 

DEJECTI  EFFUSIVE  ACTIO.  This  was  an 
action  given  by  the  praetor's  edict  against  a  person 
who  threw  or  poured  out  anything  from  a  place  or 
upper  chamber  (comaculum)  upon  a  road  which  is 
frequented  by  passengers,  or  on  a  place  where  peo- 
ple use  to  stand.  The  action  was  against  the  oc- 
cupier, not  the  owner.  If  several  persons  inhabited 
a  ccenaculum,  and  any  injury  was  done  to  another 
by  a  thing  being  thrown  or  poured  out  of  it,  he  had 
a  right  of  action  against  any  of  them,  if  the  doer 
was  uncertain.  The  damages  recoverable  were  to 
double  the  amount  of  the  damage,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  liber,  when  they  were  fifty  aurei  if"  he  was  kill- 
ed ;  if  he  was  only  injured  in  his  person,  they  were 
"  quantum  ob  earn  rem  aequum  judici  videbitur  eum 
cum  quo  agatur  condemnari,"  which  included  the 
expenses  of  a  medical  attendant,  loss  of  time,  &c, 
but  not  damage  done  to  his  apparel,  &c.  If  injury 
was  caused  by  a  thing  being  thrown  from  a  ship, 
there  was  an  actio  ;  for  the  words  of  the  edict  are, 
"  Unde  in  eum  locum  quo  volgo  iter  fiat  vel  in  quo 
consistatur,  dejectum,"  &c. 

As  many  of  the  houses  in  Rome  were  lofty,  and 
inhabited  to  the  top  by  the  poor,5  and  probably  as 
there  were  very  imperfect  means  for  carrying  off 
rubbish  and  other  accumulations,  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  against  accidents  which  might  happen  by 
such  things  being  thrown  through  the  window.  Ac- 
cording to  Labeo's  opinion,  the  edict  only  applied  to 
the  daytime,  and  not  to  the  night,  which,  however, 
was  the  more  dangerous  time  for  a  passer-by.* 

DEILE  (deify).    (Vid.  Dies.) 

AEIA'IAE  TPA<l>H  (deMac  ypa<Pv)>  the  name  of  a 
suit  instituted  against  soldiers  who  had  been  guilty 
if  cowardice.'  The  presidency  of  the  court  be- 
longed to  the  strategi,  and  the  court  was  composed 
of  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  campaign.8  The 
punishment,  on  conviction,  appears  to  have  been 
anuta.    Compare  A2TPATEIA2  TPA*H. 

DEIPNON  (delirvov).  The  present  article  is  de- 
signed to  give  a  sketch  of  Grecian  meals,  and  cus- 
toms connected  with  them.  The  materials  for  such 
an  account,  during  the  classical  period  of  Athens 
and  Sparta,  are  almost  confined  to  incidental  allu- 
sions of  Plato  and  the  comic  writers.  Several  an- 
cient authors,  termed  denrvokoyoi,  are  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus ;  but,  unfortunately,  their  writings 
only  survive  in  the  fragments  quoted  by  him.  His 
great  work,  the  Deipnosophists,  is  an  inexhaustible 
treasury  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  but  ill  arranged, 


1.  (I.  c.)— a  (Vtrf.  MOlIer,  Dorians,  iv.,  6, v  9.)— 3.  (Harpo- 
erat.,r  v. — Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  34. — Aristoph.,  Equit.,  974. — De- 
moslh  ,  c.  Lacr.,  932,  20.— Theophrast.,  Charact.,  23.) — 4.  (Plu- 
tarch, Demosth.,  23.— BSckh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,  p.  81.) 
—4.  (Cic,  Agr.;  ii.,  c.  35.— Hor.,  Epist.,  I.,  i.,  91.— Juv.,  Sat , 
x.,  17.)— 6  (Dig  9,  tit.  3.— Juv.,  Sat.,  iii.,  268,  &c.)— 7.  (jEsch., 
c.  Ctes.,  566. — I  r%iaa,  c.  AHb.,520, 525.)— 8.  (Lygiai,  c.  Alcib 
Ml  )  ' 
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and  with  little  attempt  to  distinguhh  the  rustomi 

of  different  periods. 

The  poems  of  Homer  contain  a  real  picture  ot 
early  manners,  in  every  way  worthy  of  th~  .uitiqua- 
nan's  attention.  As  they  stand  apart  from  all  oth- 
er writings,  it  will  be  convenient  to  exhibit  in  onfl 
view  the  stale  of  things  which  they  describe.  It  if 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  Homeric  meals  at  all 
agree  with  the  customs  of  a  later  period  ;  indeed,  it 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  adapting 
the  one  to  the  other.  Athenaeus,1  who  has  entered 
fully  into  the  subject,  remarks  on  the  singular  sim- 
plicity of  the  Homeric  banquets,  in  which  kings  and 
private  men  all  partake  of  the  same  food.  It  was 
common  even  for  royal  personages  to  prepare  their 
own  meals  ;a  and  Ulysses3  declares  himself  no  mean 
proficient  in  the  culinary  art : 

Tlvp  T*  ei  vyf/oai,  dia  de  fti/la  davit  Kedaaai 
baiTpevoal  re  nai  bwr^aai  nai  olvoxofjaai. 
Three  names  of  meals  occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Odys 
sey  :  apiomv,  delirvov,  dopnov.  This  division  of  the 
meals  is  ascribed,  in  a  fragment  of  JSschylus  quo 
ted  by  Athenaeus,4  to  Palamedes,  Kai  Ta^idp\ac  km 
trrparapxac  nai  luarovTapxac  erafc  citov  6'  eldevai 
dtupiaa,  uptoTa,  delirva,  dopna  alpetadai  rp(a. 
The  word  apierrov  uniformly  means  the  early  (a/t 
f/otl),  as  ddpnov  does  the  late  meal ;  but  deinvov,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  used  for  either,6  apparently  with- 
out any  reference  to  time.  We  should  be  careful, 
however,  how  we  argue  from  the  unsettled  habiti 
of  a  camp  to  the  regular  customs  of  ordinary  life. 

From  numerous  passages  in  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, it  appears  to  have  been  usual  to  sit  during  meal- 
times. In  the  palace  of  Telemachus,  before  eating, 
a  servant  brings  Minerva,  who  is  habited  as  a  stran- 
ger, the  xepvnj),  or  lustral  water,  "  in  a  golden  pitch- 
er, pouring  it  over  a  silver  vessel.'"  Beef,  mutton, 
and  goat's  flesh  were  the  ordinary  meats,  usually 
eaten  roasted  ;  yet  from  the  lines8 

'Qf  <5e  TdbrjC  fet  tvdov,  lireiyo/ievoc  irvpi  lyoXKifi 
Kvioori  jie'kdofievoc  inra'koTpetpeot;  oiu2.ow, 
we  learn  that  boiled  meats  were  held  to  be  far  from 
unsavoury.  Cheese,  flour,  and  occasionally  fruits, 
also  formed  part  of  the  Homeric  meals.  Bread, 
brought  on  in  baskets,'  and  salt  (&%c,  to  which  Ho- 
mer gives  the  epithet  deioc ),  are  mentioned :  from 
Od,  xvii.,  465,  the  latter  appears,  even  at  this  early 
period,  to  have  been  a  sign  of  hospitality ;  in  Od., 
xi.,  123,  it  is  the  mark  of  a  strange  people  not  to 
know  its  use. 

Each  guest  appears  to  have  had  his  own  table, 
and  he  who  was  first  in  rank  presided  over  the  rest. 
Menelaus,  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Hermione,  begins 
the  banquet  by  taking  in  his  hands  the  side  of  a 
roasted  ox,  and  placing  it  before  his  friends.10  At 
the  same  entertainment  music  and  dancing  are  in- 
troduced :  "The  divine  minstiel  hymned  to  the 
sound  of  the  lyre,  and  two  tumblers  (Kv6iaryr^pe) 
began  the  festive  strain,  wheeling  round  in  the 
midst."  It  was  not  beneath  the  notions  of  those 
early  days  to  stimulate  the  heroes  to  battle,11 
*E(5p5  re,  Kpeaaiv  re,  ide  nXeioic  dendeaaiv : 

and  Ajax,  on  his  return  from  the  contest  with  Hec- 
tor, is  presented  by  Agamemnon  with  the  vtira  diif- 
vexea. 

The  names  of  several  articles  of  the  festive  board 
occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Knives,  spits,  cups 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  bottles  made  of  goat- 
skin, casks,  &c,  are  all  mentioned.  Many  sorts  ol 
wine  were  in  use  among  the  heroes ;  some  of  Nes- 
tor's is  remarked  on  as  being  eleven  years  old.  The 

1.  (i.,  p.  8.)— 2.  (II.,  ix.,  206-218.— Compare  Gen.,  xxvii.,  31.) 
—3.  (Od.,  xv.,  322.)— 4.  (i.,  p.  11.)— 5.  (Od.,  xvi.,  2.)— «.  (IL. 
ii.,  381.— Od.,  xvii.,  170.)— 7.  (Od.,  i.,  136.)— 8.  (a,  xxi.,  363 
—9.  (H  .  ix.,  917.J—10.  (OA,  iv.,  65.)— 11  (II.,  x»  ,311.) 
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tfaronean  wine,  so  called  from  Maron,  a  hero,  was 
especially  celebrated,  and  would  bear  mingling  with 
twenty  times  its  own  quantity  of  water.  It  may  be 
observed  that  wine  was  seldom,  if  ever,  drunk  pure. 
When  Nestor  and  Machaon  sit  down  together,  "  a 
woman,"  like  unto  a  goddess,  sets  before  them  a 
polished  table,  with  a  brazen  tray,  ent  6e  Kpopxov 
ririp  cnj/ov.  Then  she  mingles  a  cup  of  Pramuian 
wine  in  Nestor's  own  goblet,  and  cuts  the  cheese 
of  goat's  milk  with  a  steel  knife,  scattering  white 
flour  over  it  The  guests  drank  to  one  another : 
thus  the  gods1  deidcxar'  a/Uj?A©uf,  and  Ulysses 
pledged  Achilles,  saying,  xa^0'-  'Ati/ru.*  Wine 
was  drawn  from  a  larger  vessel  (md.  Crater)  into 
the  cups  from  which  it  was  drunk,  and  tieiore  drink- 
ing, libations  were  made  to  the  gods  by  pouring  some 
of  the  contents  on  the  ground.' 

The  interesting  scene  between  Ulysses  and  the 
swineherd*  gives  a  parallel  view  of  early  manners 
in  a  lower  grade  of  life.  After  a  welcome  lias  been 
given  to  the  stranger,  "  The  swineherd  cleaves  the 
wood,  and  they  place  the  swine  of  five  years  old  od 
the  hearth.  In  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  Eumxus 
lorgets  not  the  immortal  gods,  and  dedicates  the 
firstling  lock  with  a  prayer  tor  Ulysses's  return. 
He  next  smites  the  animal  with  a  piece  of  cleft 
oak,  and  the  attendants  singe  off  the  hair.  He  then 
cuts  the  raw  meat  all  round  from  the  limbs,  and 
laying  it  in  the  rich  fat,  and  sprinkling  Hour  upon 
it,  throws  it  on  the  fire  as  an  offering  (utrapxv)  to 
the  gods  ;  the  rest  the  attendants  cut  up  and  pierce 
with  spits,  and,  having  cooked  it  with  cunning  skill, 
draw  offall,  and  lay  the  mess  on  the  tables.  Then 
the  swineherd  stands  up  to  divide  the  portions,  sev- 
en portions  in  all,  five  for  himself  and  the  guests, 
end  one  apiece  to  Mercury  and  the  nymphs." 

There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  remark  in  the 
Homeric  manners  than  the  hospitality  shown  to 
strangers.  Before  it  is  known  who  they  are,  or 
whence  they  come,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  times  to 
five  them  a  welcome  reception.'  When  Nestor 
and  his  sons  saw  the  strangers,  "  They  all  came  in 
a  crowd,  and  saluted  them  with  the  hand,  and  made 
them  sit  down  at  the  feast  on  the  soft  fleeces  by  the 
seashore." 

The  Greeks  of  a  later  age  usually  partook  of  three 
meals,  called  uxpuriofia,  upiorov,  and  deinvov.  The 
last,  which  corresponds  to  the  dopnov  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  was  the  evening  meal  or  dinner . 
the  upiorov  was  the  luncheon  ;  and  the  uKpuriofiu, 
which  answers  to  the  upiorov  of  Homer,  was  the 
early  meal  or  breakfast. 

The  uKpuTto/ia  was  taken  immediately  after  rising 
in  the  morning  (If  eiivye,  lutiev*).  It  usually  con- 
sisted of  bread  dipped  in  unmixed  wine  (unpuros), 
whence  it  derived  its  name.7 

Next  followed  the  upiorov  or  luncheon  ;  but  the 
time  at  which  it  was  taken  is  uncertain.  It  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  at  different  times,  as 
would  naturally  be  the  case  with  soldiers  in  active 
service.  Suidas*  says  that  it  was  taken  about  the 
third  hour,  that  is,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  this  account  does  not  agree  with  the 
statements  ol  other  ancient  writers.  We  may  con- 
clude from  ii-oiiy  circumstances  that  this  meal  was 
taken  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  that  it  an- 
swered to  the  Roman  prandium,  as  Plutarch*  as- 
serts. Besides  which,  the  time  of  the  n Xrfiovaa  uy- 
opd,  at  which  provisions  seem  to  have  been  bought 
for  the  tpiorov,  was  from  nine  o'clock  till  noon. 
This  agrees  with  the  account  of  Aristophanes,"  who 

I  (II.,  ir^  4.1— a.  (II.,  ix.,  223.)— 3.  (IL,  vii.,  480.)  — 4.  (Od., 
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introduces  Fnilocleon  describing  the  pleasure  ol  re 
turning  home  alter  attending  the  courts,  and  paita- 
king  of  a  good  upiorov.  The  courts  of  justice  could 
scarcely  have  hnished  their  sittings  by  nine  o'clock. 
Tima;us  also  defines  delArj  irputa,  which  we  know 
to  have  been  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  (md. 
Dies),  as  the  time  before  the  upiorov  The  upiorot 
was  usually  a  simple  meal,  but,  of  course,  varu*. 
according  to  the  habits  ol  individuals.  Thus  Is- 
choniachus,  who  describes  his  mode  of  hie  to  Soc- 
rates, who  greatly  approves  of  it,  says,  'Apiary  baa 
pjjre  Kevbs'fir/re  iiyuv  nXr/pTjc  dirj/ieaevrt*  1 

The  principal  meal,  however,  was  the  niirvov, 
which  ought,  therefore,  according  to  our  notions,  to 
be  translated,  like  the  Latin  c<zno,  by  our  word 
"  dinner."  It  was  usually  taken  rather  late  in  the 
day,  frequently  not  before  sunset.'  Aristophanes' 
says, 

2oi  6i  peXr/oei, 
orav  5  deKuirovv  to  oroixeiov  Xiixapov  ^ej^tiv  tm 
oeiirvov. 

But,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  time  meant  by  6e 
kuttovv  to  oroixeiov,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  a« 
tide  Horologium. 

The  Athenians  were  a  social  people,  and  were 
very  fond  of  dining  in  company.  Entertainments 
were  usually  given,  both  in  the  heroic  ages  and  la- 
ter times,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods, 
either  on  public  or  private  occasions  ,  and  also  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  birthdays  of  members  of  the 
family,  or  of  illustrious  persons,  whether  living  or 
dead.  Plutarch*  speaks  of  an  entertainment  being 
given  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthdays  both  ol 
Socrates  and  Plato. 

When  young  men  wished  to  dine  together,  they 
frequently  contributed  each  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
called  avplo'kji,  or  brought  their  own  provisions  with 
them.  When  the  first  plan  was  adopted,  they  were 
said  into  ovfiooXuv  denrveiv,  and  one  individual  was 
usually  intrusted  with  the  money  to  procure  the 
provisions,  and  make  all  the  necessary  preparations. 
Thus  we  read  in  Terence,' 

"  Heri  aliquot  adolestentuli  eoimus  in  Pirao, 
In  hvnc  diem  ut  de  symbolis  essemus.     C/ut'tam  ei 
rei 

Prafecxmus  :  dati  annuh :  locus,  tempus  conslitu- 
tum  est." 

This  kind  of  entertainment,  in  which  each  guest 
contributed  to  the  expense,  is  mentioned  in  Homer' 
under  the  name  oilpavoc. 

An  entertainment  in  which  each  pSrson  brought 
his  own  provisions  with  him,  or,  at  least,  contributed 
something  to  the  general  stock,  was  called  a  deixvuv 
unb  oirvpi6o(,  because  the  provisions  were  brought 
in  baskets.'  This  kind  of  entertainment  is  also 
spoken  of  by  Xenophon." 

The  most  usual  kind  of  entertainments,  howevei, 
were  those  in  which  a  person  invited  his  friends  to 
his  own  house.  It  was  expected  that  they  should 
come  dressed  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  and 
also  have  bathed  shortly  before  ;  hence,  when  Soc- 
rates was  going  to  an  entertainment  at  Agathon's, 
we  are  told  that  he  both  washed  and  put  on  hia 
shoes — things  which  he  seldom  did.'  As  soon  as 
the  guests  arrived  at  the  house  of  their  host,  their 
shoes  or  sandals  were  taken  off  by  the  slaves,  and 
their  feet  washed  (vnoXveiv  and  anovtllciv).  In  an 
cient  works  of  art  we  frequently  see  a  slave  o 
other  person  represented  in  the  act  of  taking  off  tho 
shoes  of  the  guest*,  of  which  an  example  is  given, 
from  a  terra-cotta  in  the  British  Museum,  in  p.  276 

1.  (Xnti  (BmiL,  18.)— S.  (Lynu,  c.  Etmtoath.,  p.  26.)- 
3  'Ecc,  SM  —1.  (Syiup  ,  nil.,  1,  «  1  ) — 5.  (Eun.,  II'.,  it.,  I.| 
— H  .-it,  — 7.  (Athen.,  Tin.,  p  SOS.)— 8.  (Mom.,  .11..  14 

:pi»i<-  "-Tip.,  c  2,  p  174.) 
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Alter  their  feet  had  been  washed,  the  guests  re- 
clined on  the  xXlvai  or  couches  (Kal  i  fiev  efv  dnov- 
l&iv  tov  nai&a,  Iva  KaraKeoiro).1 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  Homer  never 
describes  persons  as  reclining,  but  always  as  sitting 
at  their  meals ;  but  at  what  time  the  change  was 
introduced  is  uncertain.  Muller2  concludes  from  a 
fragment  of  Alcman,  quoted  by  Athenaeus,'  that  the 
Spartans  were  accustomed  to  recline  at  their  meals 
*s  early  as  the  time  of  Alcman.  The  Dorians  of 
3rete  always  eat ;  but  the  Athenians,  like  the  Spar- 
tans, were  accustomed  to  recline.  The  Greek  wom- 
en and  children,  however,  like  the  Roman  (vid.  Cce- 
na,  p.  276),  continued  to  sit  at  their  meals,  as  we 
find  them  represented  in  ancient  works  of  art. 

It  was  usual  for  only  two  persons  to  recline  on 
each  couch.  Thus  Agathon  says  to  Aristodemus, 
2i»  6', ' kpiorbSripE,  nap'  'Epv&fiaxov  tcaTaicXtvov  :  and 
to  Socrates,  Aevpo,  Soocparef,  nap'  i/xe  KaraKeiao.* 
Also,  at  a  banquet  given  by  Attaginus  of  Thebes  to 
fifty  Persians  and  fifty  Greeks,  we  are  told  that  one 
Persian  and  one  Greek  reclined  on  each  couch.  In 
ancient  works  of  art  we  usually  see  the  guests  rep- 
resented in  this  way ;  but  sometimes  there  is  a 
larger  number  on  one  long  kKIvii,  as  in  the  woodcut 
in  page  326.  The  manner  in  which  they  reclined, 
the  axnp-o-  Tijg  KaTaMaeug,  as  Plutarch'  calls  it,  will 
be  understood  by  referring  to  the  woodcut  already 
mentioned,  where  the  guests  are  represented  recli- 
ning with  their  left  arms  on  striped  pillows  (vnayx- 
avta),  and  having  their  right  free ;  whence  Lucian' 
speaks  of  k n"  ayntivog  deinvelv. 

After  the  guests  had  placed  themselves  on  the 
KTuvat,  the  slaves  brought  in  water  to  wash  their 
hands  (tidup  Kara  xelP°(  t660t)).  The  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  dinner  are  briefly  described  in 
two  lines  ot  Aristophanes,7 

T6up  Kara  xelP^C  •  rag  rpanc&g  elofyepeiv  • 
Aeinvov/iev  •  anovevtfified'  rjSri  onevdofiev. 

The  dinner  was  then  served  up  ;  whence  we  read, 
in  Aristophanes  and  elsewhere,  of  raj-  rpan^ag  ela- 
Qepetv,  by  which  expression  we  are  to  understand, 
not  merely  the  dishes,  but  the  tables  themselves.8 
It  appears  that  a  table,  with  provisions  upon  it,  was 
placed  before  each  kKivh  :  and  thus  we  find,  in  all 
ancient  works  of  art  which  represent  banquets  or 
symposia,  a  small  table  or  tripod  placed  before  the 
kXivti,  and  when  there  are  more  than  two  persons 
on  the  kKivti,  several  of  such  tables.  (See  woodcuts 
in  p.  276,  326).  These  tables  are  evidently  small 
enough  to  be„moved  with  ease. 

In  eating,  the  Greeks  had  no  knives  or  forks,  but 
made  use  of  their  fingers  only,  except  in  eating 
soups  or  other  liquids,  which  they  partook  of  by 
means  of  a  spoon,  called  pxarlXri,  fivarpov,  or  /iva- 
Tpof.  Sometimes  they  used,  instead  of  a  spoon, 
a  hollowed  piece  of  bread,  also  called  iivot'iXti.* 
After  eating,  they  wiped  their  fingers  on  pieces  of 
bread,  called  dnopaySaMai.10  They  did  not  use  any 
cloths  or  napkins ;  the  xeiP°llaKTPa  ana"  tufiayeia, 
which  are  sometimes  mentioned,11  were  towels, 
which  were  only  used  when  they  washed  their 
hands. 

It  appears  that  the  arrangement  of  the  dinner 
was  intrusted  to  certain  slaves."  The  one  who 
had  the  chief  management  of  it  was  called  rpane- 
Gttnoi6(  or  Tpane&KOfioc.1' 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  give 

1.  (Plato,  Syrnp^  c.  3,  p.  175.)— 2.  (Dorians,  iv.,  S,  t>  1.)— 3. 
(iii,  p.  111.)— 4.  (Plato,  Symp.,  c.  3,  4,  p.  175.)— 5.  (Symp.,  t., 
ft)— 6.  (Leiiph.,  c  6.)  — 7.  (Vegp.,  1216.)— 8.  (Philoxen.  an. 
Athen.,  iv.,  p.  146,/.)— 9.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vi.,  87;  i.,  89.— 
Aristoph.,  Equit.,  M64.--Suida»,  e.  v.  nvcrtXt).)— 10.  (Pollux, 
Onom.,  vi.,  93.)— 11.  (Pollux,  1.  c.)— 12.  (Plato,  Symp.,  c.  3,  p. 
175.)-  13  (Athen.,  iv.,  p.  170,  e.— Pollux,  Onom.,  iii.,  41 :  vi., 
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an  account  of  the  different  dishes  which  were  to 
troduced  at  a  Greek  dinner,  though  their  number  is 
far  below  those  which  were  usually  partaken  of  at 
a  Roman  entertainment  The  most  common  food 
among  the  Greeks  was  the  /id(a  (Dor.  /iddda),  a 
kind  of  frumenty  or  soft  cake,  which  was  prepared 
in  different  ways,  as  appears  by  the  various  names 
which  were  given  to  it.1  The  fiufr  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes.  The  tjwori)  ftdfa,  of 
which  Philocleon  partakes  on  returning  home  from 
the  courts,'  is  said  by  the  scholiast  to  have  been 
made  of  barley  and  wine.  The  uACa  continued  to 
the  latest  times  to  oe  tne  common  food  of  the  lower 
classes.  Wheaten  or  barley  bread  was  the  second 
most  usual  species  of  food ;  it  was  sometimes  made 
at  home,  but  more  usually  bought  at  the  market  of 
the  apronu'kai.  or  apronuXideg.  The  vegetables  or- 
dinarily eaten  were  mallows  (paldxv),  lettuces  (#pt- 
Saf),  cabbages  {f>d<pavoi),  beans  (kvo/ioi),  lentils  ($a- 
/tat),  &c.  Pork  was  the  most  favourite  animal 
food,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Romans  (vid.  Cos 
na,  p.  275) ;  Plutarch3  calls  it  to  ducaioraTov  Kpeag 
Sausages,  also,  were  very  commonly  eaten  (vid 
Botulds).  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  Plato*  has 
remarked,  that  we  never  read  in  Homer  of  the  he- 
roes partaking  of  fish.  In  later  times,  however, 
fish  was  one  of  the  most  favourite  articles  of  food 
among  the  Greeks,  insomuch  so  that  the  name  of 
oipov  was  applied  to  it  /car'  k^oxvv.6  A  minute  ac- 
count of  the  fishes  which  the  Greeks  were  accus- 
tomed to  eat  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book 
of  Athenasus,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  ordinary  meal  for  the  family  was  cooked  by 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  or  by  the  female  slaves 
under  her  direction  ;  but  for  special  occasions  pro- 
fessional cooks  (fi&yupoi)  were  hired,  of  whom  there 
appear  to  have  been  a  great  number.6  They  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  fragments  of  the  comio 
poets  ;  and  those  who  were  acquainted  with  all  tho 
refinements  of  their  art  were  in  great  demand  ir. 
other  parts  of  Greece  besides  their  own  country. 
The  Sicilian  cooks,  however,  had  the  greatest  repu- 
tation,' and  a  Sicilian  book  on  cookery  by  one  Mi- 
thaecus  is  mentioned  in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato  but 
the  most  celebrated  work  an  the  subject  was  the 
TaarpoXoyta  of  Archestrat.as.9 

A  dinner  given  by  an  opulent  Athenian  usually 
consisted  of  two  courses,  called  respectively  npurai 
rpdne^ai  and  6evrepai  rpdne^ai.  Pollux,10  indeed, 
speaks  of  three  courses,  which  was  the  number  at 
a  Roman  dinner  (vid.  Cosna,  p.  275  ;  and  in  the 
same  way  we  find  other  writers  under  the  Roman 
Empire  speaking  of  three  courses  at  Greek  dinners; 
but  before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  and  the 
introduction  of  Roman  customs,  we  only  read  of 
two  courses.  The  first  course  embraced  the  whole 
of  what  we  consider  the  dinner,  namely,  fish,  poul- 
try, meat,  &c.  ;  the  second,  which  corresponds  to 
our  dessert  and  the  Roman  bellaria,  consisted  of 
different  kinds  of  fruit,  sweetmeats,  confections,  &c. 

When  the  first  course  was  finished,  the  tables 
were  taken  away  (alpeiv,  analpeiv,  ewaipeiv,  d(j>a>- 
pelv,  iK(j>epeiv,  fiaordifiiv  rdf  rpane(a(),  and  water 
was  given  to  the  guests  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
their  hands.  Crowns  made  of  garlands  of  flowers 
were  also  then  given  to  them,  as  well  as  various 
kinds  of  perfumes.11  Wine  was  not  drunk  till  the 
first  course  was  finished ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  guests 
had  washed  their  hands,  unmixed  wine  was  intro- 
duced in  a  large  goblet,  called  fierdvmrpov  or  ftera- 
vmrplf,  of  which  each  drank  a  little,  after  pouring 

I.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vi.,  76.)— 2.  (Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  610.)— 3. 
(Symp.,  iv.,  5,  «  1.)  — 4.  (De  Rep.,  iii.,  c  13,  p.  404)— 4 
(Athen  ,  vii.,  p.  276,  e.)— 6.  (Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  72.)— 7.  (Plato, 
De  Rep.,  iii.,  13,  p.  404.)— 8.  (c  156,  p.  518.— Compare  Mara 
Tyr.,  Diss.,  iv.,  5.)— 9.  (Athen.,  iii.,  p.  104,  4.)— 10  (vi.,  8?  >- 
if.  (Philyll  up.  Athen.,  ix.,  p.  408.  «.) 
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sot  a  small  quantity  as  a  libatkn.  This  libation 
was  said  to  be  made  to  the  "  good  spirit"  (dyadov 
ialpovof),  and  was  usually  accompanied  with  the 
singing  of  the  psean  and  the  playing  of  flutes  After 
this  libation,  mixed  wine  was  brought  in,  and  with 
their  first  cup  the  guests  drank  to  Atdf  Zurijpoc.1 
With  the  <nrov6ai,  the  detnvov  closed ;  and  at  the 
introduction  of  the  dessert  (dev-epai  rpdTre^ai)  the 
kotoc,  Gvunooiov,  or  nu^oc  commenced,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  the  article  Symposium.* 

DELATOR,  an  informer  The  delatores,  under 
the  emperors,  were  a  class  of  men  who  gained  their 
livelihood  by  informing  against  their  fellow-citizens.' 
They  constantly  brought  forward  false  charges  to 
gratify  the  avarice  or  jealousy  of  the  different  em- 
perors, and  were,  consequently,  paid  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  information  which  they  gave. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  law  specified  the  sums 
which  were  to  be  given  to  informers.  Thus,  when 
a  murder  had  been  committed  in  a  family,  and  any 
of  the  slaves  belonging  to  it  had  run  away  before 
the  quaestio,  whoever  apprehended  such  slaves  re- 
ceived, for  each  slave  whom  he  apprehended,  a 
reward  of  five  aurei  from  the  property  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  else  from  the  state,  if  the  sum  could  not 
be  raised  from  the  property  of  the  deceased.*  In 
the  senatus  consultum  quoted  by  Frontinus,*  the 
informer  received  half  of  the  penalty  in  whicli  the 
person  was  fined  who  transgressed  the  decree  of 
the  senate.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  fixed 
turn  given  to  informers  by  the  lex  Papia,  since  we 
are  tdld  that  Nero  reduced  it  to  a  fourth.* 

The  number  of  informers,  however,  increased  so 
rapidly  under  the  early  emperors,  and  occasioned  so 
much  mischief  in  society,  that  many  of  them  were 
banished,  and  punished  in  other  ways,  by  Titus, 
Domitian,  and  Trajan.' 

DELECTUS.    {Vid.  Army,  Rohan.) 

DE'LIA  (d^Ata)  is  the  name  of  festivals  and 
fames  celebrated  at  the  great  panegyris  in  the  isl- 
and of  Delos,  the  centre  of  an  amphiotyony,  to 
wbich  the  Cyclades  and  the  neighbouring  Ionians 
on  the  coasts  belonged.*  This  amphictyony  seems 
originally  to  have  been  instituted  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  worship  in  the  common  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo,  the  iSeof  irarpipoc  of  the  Ionians, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  born  at  Delos.  The 
Delia,  as  appears  from  the  Hymn  on  Apollo,*  had 
existed  from  very  early  times,  and  were  celebrated 
every  fifth  year,10  and,  as  Bockh  supposes,  with 
great  probability,  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of 
lhargelion,  the  birthdays  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
The  members  of  the  amphictyony  assembled  on 
these  occasions  (ideupovv)  in  Delos,  in  long  gar- 
ments, with  their  wives  and  children,  to  worship 
the  god  with  gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  cho- 
ruses, and  dances.  That  the  Athenians  took  part 
in  these  solemnities  at  a  very  early  period,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  Deliastee  (afterward  called  deupoi) 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Solon  ;"  the  sacred  vessel 
(■dtup'tc),  moreover,  which  they  sent  to  Delos  every 
year,  was  said  to  be  the  same  which  Theseus  had 
sent  after  his  return  from  Crete.1*  The  Delians, 
daring  the  celebration  of  these  solemnities,  per- 
formed tin  office  of  cooks  for  those  who  visited 
their  island,  whence  they  were  called  'EXeodirat.1* 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  celebration  of  this  an- 

1.  (Xen.,  Symp.,  ii.,  1.— Plato,  Symp.,  c.  4,  p.  178.— Diod. 
Bic,  it.,  3. —  Suidaa,  s.  t.  'Ay«0ou  Aa/fiovof.) — 2.  (Becker, 
CWille.,  »nl.  i.,  p.  411-150  ) — 3.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  c.  61.— Doro., 
II— Tacit.,  Ann.,  it.,  30  ;  ti  ,  47.)— 4.  (Dig.  29,  tit.  5,  •.  25.)— 
1.  (De  Aqueduct.)— 41.  (Suet.,  Nero,  10.)— 7.  (Suet.,  Tit.,  8.— 
Dn».  I  —Mart.,  i.,  4.— Plin.,  Panng.,  34. — Bnaaoniua,  Ant. 
f'leet.,  ui.,  17.)— 8.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  in  ApolL.  147,  Ac  )— 9. 
(Compare  Thucyd.,  Ui-  104.— Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  81.)  — 10. 
(Poilui,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  104.)  — 11.  (Athen.,  ti..  p.  234.)  — 12. 
[Vid.  ejmn»nlaiora  on  Plato,  Crito,  p.  43,  c) — 13  (Athen.,  it., 
*  171.) 


cient  panegyris  in  Del- is  had  ceastd,  and  it  was  nti 
revived  untd  01.  88,  3,  when  the  Athenians,  after, 
having  purified  the  island  in  the  winter  of  that  year, 
restored  the  ancient  solemnities,  and  added  hors*»* 
races,  which  had  never  before  taken  place  at  the 
Delia.1  After  this  restoration,  Athens  being  at  the 
head  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  took  the  most 
prominent  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Delia  ,  and 
though  the  islanders,  in  common  with  Athens,  pro- 
vided  the  choruses  and  victims,  the  leader  (Jipx'M- 
upoc),  who  conducted  the  whole  solemnity,  was  an 
Athenian,*  and  the  Athenians  had  the  superintend 
ence  of  the  common  sanctuary.  (  Vid.  Amphictyons.) 

From  these  solemnities,  belonging  to  the  great 
Delian  panegyris,  we  must  distinguish  the  lesser 
Delia,  which  were  mentioned  above,  and  which 
were  celebrated  every  year,  probably  on  the  6th  of 
Tha'gelion.  The  Athenians,  on  this  occasion,  sent 
the  sacred  vessel  {dcupic),  which  the  pries!  of  Apol- 
lo adorned  with  bay  branches,  to  Delos  The  em 
bassy  was  called  deupta,  and  tluise  who  sailed  to  the 
island,  •deupoi ;  and  before  they  set  sail,  a  solemn 
sacrifice  was  offered  in  the  Delion  at  Marathon,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  happy  voyage  '  During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  vessel,  which  on  one  occasion  lasted 
30  days,*  the  city  of  Athens  was  purified,  and  no 
criminal  was  allowed  to  be  executed.  The  lesser 
Delia  were  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus, 
though  in  some  legends  they  are  mentioned  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  Plutarch*  relates  that  the 
anciflnt  vessel  used  by  the  founder  himself,  though 
often  repaired,  was  preserved  and  used  by  the  Athe- 
nians down  to  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus.* 

DELICTUM.    (V,d.  Crimen.) 

DELPHI'NIA  \6el<f>'wia),  a  festival  of  the'  same 
expiatory  character  as  the  Apollonia,  which  was 
celebrated  in  various  towns  of  Greece,  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  surnamed  Delphinius,  who  was  considered 
by  the  Ionians  as  their  dedc  narpipoc.  The  name  of 
the  god,  as  well  as  that  of  his  festival,  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  that  in  Hie  be- 
ginning of  the  month  of  Munychion  (probably  iden- 
tical with  the  ^Eginetan  Delphinius)  Apollo  came 
through  the  defile  of  Parnassus  to  Delphi,  and  be- 
gan the  battle  with  Delphyne.  As  he  thus  assumed 
the  character  of  a  wrathful  god,  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  appease  him,  and  the  Delphinia,  accord- 
ingly, were  celebrated  at  Athens,  as  well  as  at  other 
places  where  his  worship  had  been  adopted,  on  the 
6th  of  Munychion.  At  Athens  seven  boys  and  girls 
carried  olive-branches,  bound  with  white  wool 
(called  the  Ucrr/pta),  into  the  Delphinium.' 

The  Delphinia  of  .Eirina  are  mentioned  by  the 
scholiast  on  Pindar,*  and,  from  his  remark  on  an- 
other passage,  it  is'  clear  that  they  were  celebrated 
with  contests."  Concerning  the  celebration  of  the 
Delphinia  in  other  places,  nothing  is  known  .  but  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rites  observed  at 
Athens  and  in  /Egina  were  common  to  all  festivals 
of  the  same  name.11 

DELPHIS  or  DELPHIN  (dtA^f  or  iefyiv),  an 
instrument  of  naval  warfare.  It  consisted  of  a 
large  mass  of  iron  or  lead  suspended  on  a  beam, 
which  projected  from  the  mast  of  the  snip  like  a 
yard-arm.  It  was  used  to  sink  or  make  a  hole  in 
an  enemy's  vessel,  by  being  dropped  upon  it  when 
alongside." 

There  seems  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  it 


1.  (Thucyd.,  1.  c.)— S.  (Plut.,  Nic.S.— Wolf,  Introd.  ad  Da 
moath.  Lept..  p.  tr.)-3  (MOIler,  Dor.,  n.,  2,  14.) — 4.  ,T!at., 
Phedon,  p.  38—  Xen.,  Mem.,  W.,  6,  <  2  )— 5.  (Thea..  23.)— • 
(Bockh,  8taatah.  der  At)..,  U_  p.  2IA,  Ac— Thirlwall,  Hilt  of 
Greece,  iii.,  p.  217.)— 7.  (Plut.,  Tlioa.,  18.)— 8.  (Pylh.,  Tiii , 
88.)— 9.  (Olymp.,  til,  151.)—  10.  (Compare  Diog.  I.aert.,  Vtt 
Thai.,  o.  7.— Mailer,  Dor.,  ii.,  8,  ♦  4.)— 11.  ffl*  Mullor,  MfY 
net.,  p.  152.)—12.  (Aniurnh.,  Equit.,  759  Thacyd.,  rt  .  41  - 
Schol  ad  Thucyd.,  1.  c. — ileeycb...  •  »  > 
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•'as  made  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin.  Ba's,  of  iron 
used  for  ballast  are  at  the  present  day  called  "  pigs," 
though  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  that  animal. 
Probably  the  6eX<j>lvec  were  hoisted  aloft  only  when 
going  into  action.  We  may  also  conjecture  that 
they  were  fitted,  not  so  much  to  the  swift  (raxeiat) 
triremes,  as  to  the  military  transports  (arpaTiuTidec, 
inXiTayuyoi),  for  the  sailing  of  the  former  would  be 
much  impeded  by  so  large  a  weight  of  metal.  At 
any  rate,  those  that  Thucydides  speaks  of  were  not 
tw  the  triremes,  but  on  the  62.Ka.6ec. 

*DELPHIS,  DELPHIN,  or  DELPHI'NUS,  the 
Dolphin,  or  Delphinus  Delphis,  L.1  "  This  animal," 
says  Cuvier,  speaking  of  the  D.  Delphis,  "  found  in 
numerous  troops  in  every  sea,  and  celebrated  for  the 
Telocity  of  its  movements,  which  sometimes  cause 
it  to  precipitate  itself  on  the  helms  of  vessels,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  really  the  Dolphin  of  the  an- 
cients. The  entire  organization  of  the  brain  indi- 
cates that  degree  of  docility  which  they  universally 
attributed  to  this  animal.""  The  internal  organiza- 
tion of  the  ear  also  renders  this  animal  susceptible 
ol  great  attention  :  it  produces  a  sensibility  to  mu- 
sical sounds,  and  enables  the  Dolphin  to  distinguish, 
at  a  considerable  distance,  the  cries  of  joy  or  alarm 
of  its  congeners.  "  Some  authors,"  observes  Grif- 
fith,' "  more  especially  the  ancients,  have  not  only 
celebrated  the  mutual  friendship  subsisting  among 
the  Dolphins  themselves,  but  have  also  asserted  that 
they  have  a  lively  and  natural  affection  towards  the 
human  species,  with  which  they  are  easily  led  to 
Jamiliarize,  and  they  have  recounted  many  mar- 
vellous stone?  on  this  subject.  All  that  is  known 
on  this  point  v  ith  certainty  is,  that  when  these  ani- 
mals perceive  a  ship  at  sea,  they  rush  in  a  crowd 
before  it,  surround  it,  and  express  their  confidence 
by  rapid,  varied,  and  repeated  evolutions ;  some- 
times bounding,  leaping,  and  manoeuvring  in  all 
manner  of  ways,  sometimes  performing  complicated 
circumvolutions,  and  exhibiting  a  degree  of  grace, 
agility,  dexterity,  and  strength  which  is  perfectly 
astonishing.  We  must  not,  however,  be  deceived 
by  such  external  show  of  affection.  These  animals, 
representee"  a?  susceptible  of  so  much  attachment 
to  rrjtx,  are  thoroughly  carnivorous,  and  if  they  fol- 
low the  track  of  vessels,  it  is,  perhaps,  with  no  oth- 
er view  than  the  hope  of  preying  on  something  that 
may  fall  from  them."  The  Grampus  (a  fish  in  na- 
ture nearly  allied  to  the  Dolphin)  would  seem  to  be 
the  Orca  of  Pliny.  "  It  is  not  noticed,"  observes  Ad- 
ams, "  by  the  Greek  authors,  unless,  as  some  have 
supposed,  it  be  the  6pt>f  of  Strabo."* 

♦DELPHIN  IUM  (deWvlov),  a  plant.  Sprengel 
recognises  the  two  species  described  by  Dioscori- 
des  as  being  the  Delphinium  Ajacis,  or  common 
Larkspur,  and  the  D.  tenuis simum  of  Sibthorp. 
From  the  circumstance  of  the  Delphinium  not  be- 
ing noticed  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  Galen,  Oriba- 
sius,  or  Paul  of  ^Egina,  Matthiolus  is  disposed  to  re- 
gard as  spurious  the  two  chapters  of  Dioscorides6 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  it.  "  Among  the  syn- 
onymes  of  the  dehpiviov  in  Dioscorides,  we  find," 
remarks  Adams,  in  continuation,  "  vdmvOoc  and 
povKivoc  fiivop  of  the  Romans.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  supposed  that  the  '  vaccinia  nigra1  of  Virgil 
were  Larkspurs.'" 

DELUBRUM    ( Vid.  Templum.) 

DEMA'RCHl  These  officers  were  the  head 
boroughs  or  chief  magistrates  of  the  demi  in  Attica, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  first  appointed  by  Cleis- 
thenes.  Their  duties  were  various  and  important. 
1  hus,  they  convened  meetings  of  the  demus,  and 


I.  (Anstot.,  R  A.,  ii.,  13,  *c— ./Elian,  N.  A.,  i.,  18,  <tc— 
Plin.,  ix.,  8.— Juv.,  Sat.,  x.,  14.)— 2.  (Griffith's  Cuvier, vol. iv.,  p. 
4S5.)— 3.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  iv.,  p.  450.)— 4.  (Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  v.)— 5.  (iii.,  77,  78.)— 6  (Adams,  Apptad.,  t.  ».) 
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took  the  votes  upon  all  questions  under  consider* 
tion  ;  they  had  the  custody  of  the  ?Ln£iapxiKdv  ypap 
fiareiov,  or  book  in  which  the  members  of  the  de- 
mus were  enrolled  ;  and  they  made  and  kept  a  regis- 
ter of  the  landed  estates  (xo>pia)  in  their  districts, 
whether  belonging  to  lndivicl-.i-ls  or  the  bodv  coi- 
porate  ,  so  that,  whenever  ell  eioQopu,  or  extraor- 
dinary property-tax  was  imposed,  they  must  have 
been  of  great  service  in  assessing  and  collecting  the 
quota  of  each  estate.1  Moneys  due  to  the  demus 
lor  rent,  &c,  were  collected  by  them,2  and  it  may 
safely  be  allowed  that  they  were  employed  to  en- 
force payment  of  various  debts  and  dues  claimed 
by  the  state.'  For  this  purpose  they  seem  to 
have  had  the  power  of  distraining,  to  which  al- 
lusion is  made  by  Aristophanes.*  In  the  duties 
which  have  been  enumerated,  they  supplanted  the 
naucrari  of  the  old  constitution  ;  their  functions, 
however,  were  not  confined  to  duties  of  this  class, 
lor  they  also  acted  as  police  magistrates  :  thus,  in 
conjunction  with  the  dicasts  of  the  towns  (6tKaarai 
Kara  dquovc),  they  assisted  in  preserving  peace  and 
order,1  and  were  required  to  bury,  or  cause  to  be 
buried,  any  dead  bodies  found  in  their  district :  foi 
neglect  of  this  duty  they  were  liable  to  a  fine  of 
1000  drachmae.8  Lastly,  they  seem  to  have  furnish- 
ed to  the  proper  authorities  a  list  of  the  members 
of  the  township  who  were  fit  to  serve  in  war  («o- 
raXoyovc  ktzoirjaavro1).    (  Vid.  Demus.) 

DEMENS.    (Vid.  Curator,  p.  329.) 

DEMENSUM  was  an  allowance  of  corn,  which 
was  given  to  Roman  slaves  monthly  or  daily.*  Do- 
natus9  says  that  every  slave  received  four  modii  of 
corn  a  month ;  but  Seneca10  speaks  of  five  modii  as 
the  allowance.11 

DEME'NTIA.    (Vid.  Curator,  p.  329.) 

DEME'TRIA  (dnpr/Tpia),  an  annual  festival 
which  the  Athenians,  in  307  B.C.,  instituted  in  hon- 
our of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who,  together  with 
his  father  Antigonus,  were  consecrated  under  the 
title  of  saviour  gods.  It  was  celebrated  every  year 
in  the  month  of  Munychion,  the  name  of  which,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  day  on  which  the  festival  was 
held,  was  changed  into  Demetrion  and  Demetrias. 
A  priest  ministered  at  their  altars,  and  conducted 
the  solemn  procession,  and  the  sacrifices  and  games 
with  which  the  festival  was  celebrated.1'  To  hon- 
our the  new  god  still  more,  the  Athenians  at  the 
same  time  changed  the  name  of  the  festival  of 
the  Dionysia  into  that  of  Demetria,  as  the  young 
prince  was  fond  of  hearing  himself  compared  to 
Dionysus.  The  Demetria  mentioned  by  Athenaeus1' 
are  probably  the  Dionysia.  Respecting  the  othei 
extravagant  flatteries  which  the  Athenians  heaped 
upon  Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  see  Athen.,  vi.,  p. 
252  ;  Herm.,  Polit.  Ant.  of  Greece,  t)  175,  n.  6,  7, 
and  8  ;  and  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vii.,  p.  331 

DEMINU'TIO  CAPITIS.    (Fid.  Caput.) 

DEMIOP'RATA  (dnfiioirpara,  sc.  npay/iara  oi 
KTrifiara)  was  property  confiscated  at  Athens  and 
sold  by  public  auction  The  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty was  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of  rev- 
enue in  many  of  the  Grecian  states  ;  and  Aristoph- 
anes14 mentions  the  dri/uonpara  as  a  separate  branch 
of  the  public  revenue  at  Athens.  An  account  of 
such  property  was  presented  to  the  people  in  the 
first  assembly  of  every  prytaneia  ;15  and  lists  of  it 
were  posted  upon  tablets  of  stone  in  different  pla- 

1.  (Bflckh,  vol.  L,  p.  212,  transl.)  —  2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Eub 
1318.)— 3.  (Bockh,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Nubes,  37.—  Tid.  Mitchell,  ad  lot 
— 5.  (Wachsmuth,  ii.,  part  1,  p.  32.)— <i.  (Demosth.,  c  Macan  , 
1069,  22.)— 7.  (Demosth.,  c.  Polyc,  1208.— Harpocra',.,  s.  v.— 
Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  108—  Sch6mann,  377.)— 8.  (Plaut.,  Stich- 
I.,  ii.,  3.  —  Tnnumm.,  IV.,  ii.,  102.— "diaria  :"  Mart.,  xi.,  108 
—Hot.,  Ep.,  I.,  xiv.,  40.)— 9.  (ad  Ter.,  Phorm.,  I.,  i.,  9.)— 10 
(Ep.,  80.)— 11.  (Becker,  Gall  us,  i.,  p.  110.)— 12.  (Diod.  Sic 
«.,  46.— Plut.,  Demetr.,  10,  46.)— 13.  (xii.,  p.  536 .)— 14  (Vsro. 
559.— Sc>  ol  ad  loc.)— 15.  (Pollux,  Ooom  ,  riii .  »&  ) 
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as  was  the  case  at  Eleusis,  wuh  the  catalogue  I 
ol  the  articles  which  accrued  to  ihe  temple  of  De-  I 
meter  and  Persephone,  from  persons  who  had  com- 
mitted any  ofTence  against  these  deities.1  Many 
monuments  of  this  kind  were  collected  by  Greek  an- 
tiquarians, of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Bbckh  s 

DE'MIUS  (<%toc).    (Vid.  Basanos,  p.  140.) 

DEMIU'RGI  (ijipiovpyoi).  These  magistrates, 
whose  title  is  expressive  of  their  doing  the  service 
of  the  people,  are  by  some  grammarians  stated  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  Dorian  states  ;  but,  perhaps, 
ok  no  authority  except  the  form  da/iiovpyoi.  Mul- 
ler*  observes,  on  the  contrary,  that  "  they  were  not 
uncommon  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but  they  do  not 
occur  often  in  the  Dorian  states."  They  existed 
among  the  Eleians  and  Mantineans,  with  whom 
they  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  executive  magis- 
tracy (oi  dr/ficovpyni  nai  })  QovXrj,  K.  T.  X  *).     We  also 

read  of  demiurgi  in  the  Achaian  league,  who  proba- 
bly ranked  next  to  the  strategi,*  and  put  questions 
to  the  vote  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  confed- 
erates.' Officers  named  epidemiurgi,  or  upper  dem- 
iurgi, were  sent  by  the  Corinthians  to  manage  the 
government  of  their  colony  at  Potidaea.7 

DEMONSTRATIO.    {Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

DEMOPOIETUS  (6Vo7ro<Voc)  was  the  name 
giv<>n  to  a  foreigner  who  was  admitted  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship  at  Athens  by  a  decree  of  the  people, 
on  account  of  services  rendered  to  the  state.  Such 
citizens  were,  however,  excluded  from  the  phratria;, 
and  could  not  hold  the  offices  of  either  archon  or 
priest,8  but  were  registered  in  a  phyle  and  deme. 
(  Vid.  CiriTAS,  Greek,  p.  Ii59.; 

DEHOS'IOl  (&}/iOff(0()  were  public  slaves  at  Ath- 
ens, who  were  purchased  by  the  state.  Some  of 
them  filled  subordinate  places  in  the  assembly  and 
courts  of  justice,  and  were  also  employed  as  her- 
alds, checking  clerks,  &c.  They  were  usually  call- 
ed ci)fiiiaioi  oikstm,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Ulpian,9 
were  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  state  to  qualify 
them  for  the  discharge  of  such  duties  as  have  been 
mentioned.10  As  these  public  slaves  did  not  belong 
to  any  one  individual,  they  appear  to  have  possessed 
certain  legal  rights  which  private  slaves  had  not." 

Another  class  of  public  slaves  .formed  the  city 
guard  ;  it  was  their  duty  to  preserve  order  in  the 
public  assembly,  and  to  remove  any  person  whom 
the  wpvTavtiQ  might  order."  They  are  generally 
called  bowmen  (ro$orat);  or,  from  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  majority,  .Scythians  ;  and  also  Speusin- 
ians,  from  the  name  of  the  person  who  first  estab- 
lished the  force.13  There  were  also  among  them 
many  Thracians  and  other  barbarians.  They  ori- 
ginally lived  in  tents  in  the  market-place,  and  after- 
ward upon  the  Areiopagus.  Their  officers  had  the 
name  of  toxarchs  (r»£«pxot).  Their  number  was  at 
first  300,  purchased  soon  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
but  was  afterward  increased  to  1200. 14 

DEMI'S.    The  word  Af/poi;  originally  indicated  a 
district  or  Iracl  of  land,  and  is  by  some  derived 
from  Alu,  as  if  it  signified  an  "  enclosure  marked  off 
from  the  waste,"  just  as  our  word  town  comes,  ac-  I 
cording  to  Home  Tooke,  from  the  Saxon  verb  "  ty-  ' 
nan,"  to  enclose  11    It  seems,  however,  more  simple 

1  (Pollux,  Onum.,  »•.,  97.)— 2.  (Pnhl.  Econ.  of  Athena,  vol.  1., 
p.  Mi,  Ac. — Compare  ii.,  p.  127  ;  anil  Meier,  "  Do  Bonn  Dam- 
mitorum,"  p.  1B0,  Ac.)— 3.  (Donniia.  ii.,  145,  tranal.) — 4.  (Thn- 
cyj.,  t.,  47.)— 5.  i Wachsmuth.  v  79.)  — 6.  (I,tv.,  xxxn.,  22; 
nxrii:.,  30  )— 7.  (Thuryil.,  i.,  56  )— 8.  (Demnsth.,  c.  Near.,  p. 
l87fl.;--9.  (ad  Demoalh.,  Olynth.,  ii.,  p.  15.)  — 10.  (HetBltar.  ail 
••ollnx,  Onom.,  ix.,  10. — Maniiaa-  oil  Harpocmt.,  n.  v.  Ani'dTio?. 
—Petit.,  Le,{.  Alt.,  p.  312.)— 11  (Meier,  Alt.  Proceea,  p,  401, 
VK>.— .Eachm.,e.Timnrch.,  p.  7t  35.1—12.  (8chneiclet  id  Xen., 
Mem.,  Hi.,  6,  (>  I.— Plato,  Protng.  c.  27,  p.  319,  ami  HeindurfPa 
notp.  —  Anatnph.,  Arhorn.,  51,  with  the  comnientatora.) —  13. 
(I'oihix,  Onom.,  riii.,  131,  132.  — Photma,  a.  ».  To[<ir<».)— 1 1. 
(jf3»  h.,  rcpl  llaimrpiaf,.,  p.  135.  —  Amine.,  De  Par.,  p,  93,— 
BcVbh.  Vah\.  Econ.  ot  Atheu,  i.,  p.  277.  dec)  — 15  (Arnold, 
Thuuril  .  »"l  i    '->n  in  I 


to  connect  it  with  the  Doric  <Jd  foi  yc.  In  thu 
meaning  of  a  country  district,  inhabited  and  undei 
cultivation,  dV/^of  is  contrasted  with  iroXtf  :  thus  we 
have  ilvftptiv  df/fidv  re  nbXiv  re  ;'  but  the  transition 
from  a  locality  to  its  occupiers  is  easy  and  natural, 
and  hence,  in  the  earlier  Greek  poets,  we  find  6f/fio( 
applied  to  the  outlying  country  population,  who  till 
ed  the  lands  of  the  chieftains  or  inhabita  is  of  the 
city  ;  so  that  e%zof  and  nollrai  came  to  be  opposed 
to  each  other,  the  former  denoting  the  subject  peas- 
antry {ifj/iov  (puodtwroTov1) ;  the  latter,  the  nobles  m 
the  chief  towns.' 

We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  demi  or  country 
parishes  of  Attica  The  word  dfyuor,  in  the  sense 
which  we  have  here  expressed  by  "  parish,"  is  by 
some  rendered  "  borough,"  by  others,  "  township." 
Of  these  terms,  the  former  is  certainly  not  appro- 
priate ;  and  as  a  parish  may  include  townships  and 
hamlets,  we  prefer  this  word  to  "  township."  In 
the  first  place,  we  may  remark  that,  whatever  un- 
certainty there  may  be  about  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  four  tribes  in  that  country  as  they  existed 
before  the  age  of  Cleisthenes,  there  is  scarcely  any 
about  the  alterations  he  introduced  with  respect  to 
them.  His  object  was  to  effect  a  revolution,  by 
which  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  would  be  dimin- 
ished ;  for  this  purpose  he  broke  up  the  four  tribes 
oi  the  old  constitution,  and  substituted  in  their  place 
ten  local  tribes  (ipvAai  TOTiKai),  each  named  from 
some  Attic  hero.*  These  were  subdivided  into  ten 
demi  or  country  parishes,  possessing  each  its  prin- 
cipal town  ;  and  in  some  one  of  these  demi  were 
enrolled  all  the  Athenian  citizens  resident  in  Attica, 
with  tne  exception,  perhaps,  of  those  who  were  na- 
tives of  Athens  itself.5  These  subdivisions  corre- 
sponded in  some  degree  to  the  vavxpapiai  of  the  old 
tribes,  and  were,  according  to  Herodotus,  one  hun- 
dred in  number;  but,  as  the  Attic  demi  amounted 
in  the  time  of  Strabo6  to  174,  doubts  have  been 
raised  about  this  statement.  Niehuhr  has  inferred 
from  it  that  the  tribes  of  Cleisthenes  did  not  origi- 
nally include  the  whole  population  of  Attica,  and 
"that  some  of  the  additional  74  must  have  been 
cantons,  which  had  previously  been  left  in  a  state 
of  dependance ;  by  far  the  chief  part,  however,  were 
houses  (yev»j)  of  the  old  aristocracy,"  which  were 
included  in  the  four  Ionian  tribes,  but,  according  to 
Niebuhr,  were  not  incorporated  in  the  ten  tribes  of 
the  "rural  commonalty"  till  after  the  time  of  Cleis- 
thenes.   (  Vid.  Tribus.) 

This  inference,  however,  seems  very  questiona- 
ble; for  the  number  of  the  demi  might  increase 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  the  growth  of  the 
population,  the  creation  of  new  tribes,  and  the  di- 
vision of  the  larger  into  smaller  parishes,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  improbability  of  the  coexistence  of 
two  diffetent  orders  of  tribes.  "Another  fact,  more 
difficult  to  account  for,  is  the  transposition  by  which 
denies  of  the  same  tribe  were  found  at  opposite  ex- 
tremities  of  the  country.'"  The  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent demes  were  taken,  some  from  the  chief  towns 
in  them,  as  Marathon,  Eleusis,  and  Acharna: ;  some 
from  the  names  of  houses  or  clans,  such  as  the  Daed- 
alidse,  Boutadee,  &c.  A  complete  list  of  them  is 
given  in  Wachsmuth."  The  largest  of  all  was  the 
demus  of  Acharna;,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  was  so  extensive  as  to  supply  • 
force  of  no  less  than  three  thousand  heavy-i.rmei 
men.  Thucydides*  says  of  it,  that  it  was  the  gupta 

fieyiUTOV  TTIS  'kTTtKTIS  TL)V  tti/ftUV  KnXoVflFVUV. 

In  explanation  of  their  constitution  and  relatioi 
to  the  state  in  general,  we  may  observe,  that  the) 

1.  (Ilea., Op. ot  D.,527.)— 2.  (Ilea., Thong..  847  )-3.  (Wache 
mutb  liollnn.  Altorth.,  I.,  i.,.p.  i/6.)— I.  illrr.nl.,  \ ..  66,68)- 
5.  (Thirlwall,  lint,  of  Greece,  ii,  p.  74.)— 0.  (Ix.,  396,  c  ) — T 
(Thnlwall,  L  c,  and  apD  1  .  vol.  a.) — 8  111.,  p.  1,  app. 
In..  191  I 
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^liuRd  independent  corporations,  and  had  each 
tneir  several  magistrates,  landed  and  other  proper- 
ty, with  a  common  treasury.  They  had,  likewise, 
their  respective  convocations  or  "  parish  meetings," 
convened  by  the  demarchi,  in  which  was  transact- 
ed the  public  business  of  the  demus,  such  as  the 
leasing  of  its  estates,  the  elections  of  officers,  the 
rev'sion  of  the  registers  or  lists  of  6j]fi6rai,  and  the 
admission  of  new  members.  Moreover,  each  de- 
mus appears  to  have  kept  what  was  called  a  n-tVaf 
iiuiXfioiaoTiKdc,  or  list  of  those  irifioTai  who  were 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
whole  people.  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  they 
supplanted  the  old  "  naucraries"  of  the  four  tribes, 
each  demu3  being  required  to  furnish  to  the  state  a 
certain  quota  of  money  and  contingent  of  troops 
whenever  necessary.1  Independent  of  these  bonds 
of  union,  each  demus  seems  to  have  had  its  pecu- 
liar temples  and  religious  worship  (6i)/iotcku  lepd2), 
the  officiating  priests  in  which  were  chosen  by  the 
irjfiorai  ;3  so  that,  both  in  a  civil  and  religious  point 
of  view,  the  demi  appear  as  minor  communities, 
whose  magistrates,  moreover,  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  a  doKifiaoLa,  in  the  same  way  as  the  public 
officers  of  the  whole  state.  But,  besides  the  magis- 
trates, such  as  demarchs  and  treasurers  (ra/iiat), 
elected  by  each  parish,  we  also  read  of  judges,  who 
were  called  dUaarai  /cord  dfj/tovi :  the  number  of 
these  officers,  originally  thirty,  was  afterward  in- 
creased to  forty,  and  it  appears  that  they  made  cir- 
cuits through  the  different  districts,  to  administer 
justice  in  all  cases  where  the  matter  in  dispute  was 
not  more  than  ten  drachmae  in  value,  more  impor- 
tant questions  being  reserved  for  the  diaiTrjrai* 

We  will  now  treat  of  the  dy/iorai,  or  members  of 
each  demus,  their  privileges,  and  relations  to  the 
body  corporate,  of  which  they  formed  a  constituent 
part.  We  are  told  by  Aristotle'  that,  on  the  first 
institution  of  the  demi,  Cleisthenes  increased  the 
strength  of  the  (%«>f  or  commonalty  by  making 
many  new  citizens,  among  whom  are  said  to  have 
been  included  not  only  strangers  and  resident  for- 
eigners, but  also  slaves.  His  words  are,  UoXXov^ 
tyvXerevoe  ft  i>ovc  /cat  ( dovlovg )  fieroinovf.  We 
strongly  suspect,  however,  that  dovXovc  is  an  inter- 
polation. The  admission  of  slaves  would,  we  con- 
ceive, have  been  very  unpopular.  Now  admission 
into  a  demus  was  necessary,  before  any  individual 
could  enter  upon  his  full  rights  and  privileges  as  an 
Attic  citizen  ;  and  though,  in  the  first  instance,  ev- 
ery one  was  enrolled  in  the  register  of  the  demus 
in  which  his  property  and  residence  lay,  this  rela- 
tion did  not  continue  to  hold  with  all  the  di/fiorai ; 
for,  since  a  son  was  registered  in  the  demus  of  his 
real  or  adoptive  father,  and  the  former  might  change 
his  residence,  it  would  often  happen  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  demus  did  not  all  reside  in  it.  Still  this 
would  not  cause  any  inconvenience,  since  the  meet- 
ings of  each  parish  were  not  held  within  its  limits, 
but  at  Athens.'  No  one,  however,  could  purchase 
property  situate  within  a  parish  to  which  he  did  not 
himself  belong,  without  paying  to  the  demarchs  a 
fee  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so  (tyitTtiTucbv),  which 
would,  of  course,  go  to  the  treasury  of  the  parish  7 

Two  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  gen- 
eral assemblies  of  the  demi  were  the  admission  of 
new  members  and  the  revision  of  the  names  of 
metiiwrj  already  admitted.  The  register  of  enrol- 
ment was  called  Xij^iapxinov  ypafi/tarelov,  because 
any  person  whose  name  was  inscribed  in  it  could 
enter  upon  an  inheritance  and  enjoy  a  patrimony, 
the  expression  for  which  in  Attic  Greek  was  r^f 


1  (Wachsmuth,  $  83.>-2.  (Paus.,  1.,  31.  — Pollux,  Onom., 
riii,,  108.)— 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Eubul.,  1313.)- 4.  (Hudtwalcker, 
p.  37.)- 5.  (Poiit.,  in.,  1.)— 6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Eubul.,  1302.)— 7 
tBBnkh  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athe;a,  vol  ii.,  p.  3.  transl.) 

■IAS) 


A^fewc  apxuv  :  Xayxdveiv  uXrjpov,  being  equi\  uiehl 
to  the  Roman  phrase  adire  hereditatem.  These  re- 
gisters were  kept  by  the  demarchs,  who,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  members  of  the  demus  assem- 
bled in  general  meeting,  inserted  or  erased  names 
according  to  circumstances.  Thus,  when  a  youth 
was  proposed  for  enrolment,  it  was  competent  foi 
any  demote  to  object  to  his  admission  on  the  gro\*nd 
of  illegitimacy,  or  non-citizenship  by  the  side  of  ei- 
ther parent.  The  demotes  decided  on  the  validity 
of  these  objections  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath, 
and  the  question  was  determined  by  a  majority  of 
votes.1  The  same  process  was  observed  when  a 
citizen  changed  his  parish  in  consequence  of  adop- 
tion.' Sometimes,  however,  a  demarch  was  bribed 
to  place,  or  assist  in  placing,  on  the  register  of  a 
demus,  persons  who  had  no  claim  to  citizenship.* 
To  remedy  this  admission  of  spurious  citizens  (?ra- 
peyypanroi),  the  Sia^cfiiaie  was  instituted.  (Vid 

DlAPSBPHISIS.) 

Lastly,  crowns  and  other  honorary  distinctions 
could  be  awarded  by  the  demi  in  the  same  way  as 
by  the  tribes.  A  decree  of  the  demus  of  the  Pei- 
raeus  is  given  in  Bockh,*  by  which  certain  privileges 
were  granted  to  Callidamas  of  Chollidae :  one  of 
these  was  the  exemption  from  the  payment  of  the 
kyKTT/Tiicov,  if  he  should  acquire  property  in  that 
parish.  The  words  are,  TeXeiv  de  avrbv  ret  aira 
riXri  iv  t</>  (5j?u^  untp  &v  /cat  Heipaietg,  /tot  pi)  kn%e- 
yeiv  nap'  avrov  tov  dijfiapxov  to  iyKTrjTiKOv.  The 
decree  is  taken  from  an  inscription  in  Chandler.* 
{Vid.  Demarchi.) 

DENA'RIUS,  the  principal  silver  coin  among  the 
Romans,  was  so  called  because  it  was  originally 
equal  to  ten  asses ;  but  on  the  reduction  of  the 
weight  of  the  as  {vid.  As),  it  was  made  equal  to  six- 
teen asses,  except  in  military  pay,  in  which  it  was 
still  reckoned  as  equal  to  ten  asses.*  The  denarius 
was  first  coined  five  years  before  the  first  Punic 
war,  B.C.  269.  (Vid.  Argentdm.)  There  were 
originally  84  denarii  to  a  pound,'  but  subsequently 
96.  At  what  time  this  reduction  was  made  in  the 
weight  of  the  denarius  is  uncertain,  as  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  history.  Some  have  conjectured  that 
it  was  completed  in  Nero's  time ;  and  Mr.  Hussey* 
justly  remarks,  that  Suetonius'  proves  that  84  de 
narii  went  still  to  the  pound  about  the  year  B.C. 
50 ;  since,  if  we  reckon  96  to  the  pound,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  value  of  gold  to  silver  is  7-8  to  1, 
which  is  incredibly  low ;  while  the  value  on  the 
other  supposition,  8  9  to  1,  is  more  probable.  (Com- 
pare Argentdm,  sub  Jin.) 


BRITISH  MUSEUM.     ACTUAL  SIZE.    WEIGHT  60  G  GRP 


BRITISH  MUSEUM      ACTUAL  SIZE     WEIGHT  58  5  «R» 

Mr  Hussey  calculates  the  average  weight  of  the 
denarii  coined  at  the  end  of  the  Commonwealth  at 

I.  (Demosth.,  c.  Eubul.,  1318.)— 2.  (lsa;us,  De  Apoll.  Itered. 
p.  66,  17.)— 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Leoch.,  p.  1091.)- -4.  (1  c.)— » 
(ii.,  108.J-6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  13.)— 7.  (Plm.,  H.  N 
xxxiii.,  46. — Celsus,  v.,  17,  I)  1.) — 8.  (Ancient  Weights,  Ac.,  t> 
137.)— 9  (Jul..  £1  > 
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•U  grains,  anil  those  under  the  Empire  at  52  5 
prams  ll  we  deduct,  as  the  average,  ^th  of  the 
weight  for  alloy  from  the  denarii  of  the  Common- 
wealth, there  will  remain  58  grains  of  pure  silver ; 
and  since  the  shilling  contains  80  7  grains  of  pure 

58 

silver,  the  value  of  the  best  denarii  will  be 

of  a  shilling,  or  8  6245  pence  ;  which  may  be  reck- 
oned in  round  numbers  8$d.  If  the  same  method 
of  reckoning  be  applied  to  the  later  denarius,  its 
value  will  be  about  7  5  pence,  or  7±d.1 

The  Roman  coins  of  silver  went  at  one  time  as 
tow  down  as  the  fortieth  part  of  the  denarius,  the 
teruncius.  They  were,  the  quinarius,  or  half  dena- 
rius ;  the  sestertius,  or  quarter  denarius  {vid.  Sester- 
tius) ;  the  hbella,  or  tenth  of  the  denarius  (equal  to 
the  as) ;  the  sembeUa,  or  half  libella  ;  and  the  lerun- 
cuts,  or  quarter  hbella. 

The  quinarius  was  also  called  victoriatus,*  from 
the  impression  of  a  figure  of  Victory  which  it  bore. 
Pliny*  says  that  victoriati  were  first  coined  at  Rome 
in  pursuance  of  the  lex  Clodia,  and  that  previous  to 
that  time  they  were  imported  as  an  article  of  trade 
from  Illyria.  The  Clodius  who  proposed  this  law 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  person  who  obtained 
a  triumph  for  his  victories  in  Istria,  whence  be 
brought  home  a  large  sum  of  money,*  which  would 
fix  the  first  coinage  of  the  victoriati  at  Rome  B.C. 
177,  that  is,  92  years  after  the  first  silver  coinage. 

If  the  denarius  weighed  60  grains,  the  teruncius 
would  only  have  weighed  1$  grs.,  which  would 
have  been  so  small  a  coin  that  some  have  doubted 
whether  it  was  ever  coined  in  silver,  for  we  know 
that  it  was  coined  in  copper.  {Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 
But  Varro*  names  it  among  the  silver  coins  with 
the  libella  and  sembella.  It  is,  however,  improba- 
ble tli.it  the  teruncius  continued  to  be  coined  in 
silver  alter  the  as  had  been  reduced  to  -Jjth  of  the 
denar'us;  for  then  the  teruncius  would  have  been 
g^th  yJ  the  denarius,  whereas  Varro  only  describes 
it  as  a  subdivision  of  libella,  when  the  latter  was 
Jj,th  of  the  denarius.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the 
bella  appears  to  have  been  the  smallest  silver  coin 
in  use  ;*  and  it  is  frequently  used,  not  merely  to 
express  a  silver  coin  equal  to  the  as,  but  any  very 
small  sum.7  Gronnvius,'  however,  maintains  that 
there  was  no  such  coin  as  the  libella  when  Varro 
wrote,  but  that  tbt  word  was  used  to  signify  the 
tenth  part  of  a  set tenuis.  No  specimens  of  the 
hbella  are  now  found. 

If  the  denarius  be  reckoned  in  value  8i<i.,  the 
other  coins  which  have  been  mentioned  will  be  of 
the  following  value : 


Peuce. 


Farth. 
63125 

1  0625 

2  125 
5 
1 
2 


Teruncius  .    .  . 

Sembella  . 

Libella  

Sestertius   2 

Quinarius  or  Victoriatus  .  4 

Denarius   8 

It  has  been  frequently  staled  I  mt  the  denarius  is 
equal  in  value  to  the  drachma,  but  thin  is  not  quite 
correct.  The  Attic  drachma  was  aunost  equal  to 
9\d.,  whereas  we  have  seen  that  the  denarius  was 
but  little  above  8Jd.  The  later  drachma;,  however, 
appear  to  have  fallen  off  in  weight ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  at  one  time  nearly 
enough  equal  to  pass  for  equal.  Gronovius  has 
given  all  tba  authorities  upon  the  subject  in  his  De 
Setter  tut ' 

The  earliest  jenarii  have  usually,  on  the  obverse, 
tho  head  of  Rome  with  a  helmet,  the  Dioscuri,  or 

I.  (Hosae*.  p.  Ml,  149.1—2.  (Cic,  Pro  P.m..  5.)— 3  (II. 
N.,  mill.,  l3.)-^».  (Lit.,  ili-  13.)— 5.  (Vurro,  Do  Ling  Lit., 
1.,  174,  ed.  Mailer.)— 6.  (Cic,  Pro  Rime.  Com.,  c.  ■!.)—  T. 
iPWut.,  Cu.,  II.,  ».,  7.—  CnpL,  V.,  i.,  27.)— 8.  (Do  Sestertii*, 
u  2.)- -9.  (ill..  9> 


the  head  of  Jupiter  Many  have,  on  the  reverse, 
chariots  drawn  by  twt  or  four  horses  (biga,  quadri- 
ga), whence  they  are  called  respectively  bigati  and 
quadrigati,  sc.  nummi.  (Vid.  Bigatus.)  Some  de- 
narii were  ealled  serraii,1  because  their  edges  were 
notched  like  a  saw,  which  appears  to  have  been 
done  to  prove  that  they  were  solid  silver,  and  not 
plated.  Many  of  the  family  denarii,  as  those  of  the 
/Elian,  Calpurnian,  Papinian,  Tullian,  and  numer- 
ous other  families,  are  marked  with  the  numeral  X, 
in  order  to  show  their  value. 

Pliny'  speaks  of  the  denarius  aureus.  Gronovius' 
says  that  this  coin  was  never  struck  at  Rome  ;  but 
there  is  one  of  Augustus  in  the  British  Museum, 
weighing  60  grains,  and  others  of  less  weight.  The 
average  weight  of  the  common  aureus  was  120 
grains.  {Vid.  Aurum,  p.  129.)  In  later  times,  a 
copper  coin  was  called  denarius.* 

*DENDRACHA'TES  (<5evdpaXdnic ),  a  species  of 
Agate,  the  veins  of  which  resemble  a  small  tree. 
It  is  our  Dendritic  agate.  A  description  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Orphic  poem  under  the  name  of  a^drr/j 
devdpfjetc.* 

*DENDROLIB'ANUS  {devdpoXHavoc),  a  term 
occurring  only  in  the  Pharmaceutical  work  of  My- 
repsus.    It  is  applied  to  the  Rosemary.* 

*AENAPT<P'IA  KEPATTNA  {6ev6pve>ia  xepdn. 
va),  apparently,  says  Adams,  a  kind  of  Coral.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus.7  Stackhouse  conjec- 
tures it  to  be  the  Gorgtmia  nobilis,  or  Red  Coral.* 

DENTIFRI'CIUM  (bdovTorpiuua),  a  dentrifice  or 
tooth-powder,  appears  to  have  been  skilfully  pre- 
pared and  generally  used  among  the  Romans.  A 
variety  of  substances,  such  as  the  bones,  hoofs,  and 
horns  of  certain  animals,  crabs,  egg-shells,  and  the 
shells  of  the  oyster  and  the  murex,  constituted  the 
basis  of  the  preparation.  Having  been  previously 
burned,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  honey,  they 
were  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Though  fancy  an? 
superstition  often  directed  the  choice  of  these  in 
gredients,  the  addition  of  astringents,  such  as  myrrli, 
or  of  nitre  and  of  hartshorn  ground  in  a  raw  slato, 
indicates  science  which  was  the  result  of  experi- 
ence, the  intention  being  not  only  to  clean  the  teeth 
and  to  render  them  white,  but  also  to  fix  them  wheD 
loose,  to  strengthen  the  gums,  and  to  assuage  tooth 
ache.*  Pounded  pumice  was  a  more  dubious  arti 
cle,  though  I'liny10  says,  "  Utilixsima  fiunt  ex  his  den 
tifricta  " 

DEPENSI  ACTIO.    (  Vid.  Sponsor.) 

UEPORTATIO     (Vid.  Banishment,  Roman.) 

DEPCSITI  ACTIO.    (  Vid.  Dkpohtcm.) 

DEPO'SITUM.  A  depositum  is  that  which  is 
given  by  one  man  to  another  to  keep  until  it  is  de- 
manded back,  and  without  any  reward  for  the 
trouble  of  keeping  it.  The  party  who  makes  the 
depositum  is  called  deponent  or  depositor,  and  he 
who  receives  the  thing  is  called  depusitanus.  The 
act  of  deposite  may  be  purely  voluntary,  or  it  may 
be  from  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  fire,  shipwreck, 
or  other  casualty.  The  depositarius  is  bound  to 
take  care  of  the  thing  which  he  has  consented  to 
receive.  He  cannot  use  Ihe  thing  unless  he  has 
permission  to  use  it,  either  by  express  words  or  by 
necessary  implication.  If  the  thing  is  one  "  que 
usu  non  consumitur,"  and  it  is  given  to  a  person  to 
be  used,  the  transaction  becomes  a  case  of  locatic 
and  conductio  (xnd.  Locatio),  if  money  is  to  lie  paid 
for  the  use  of  it ;  or  a  case  of  coinmiHlatuin  (md 
ComODJ  run),  if  nothing  is  to  be  paid  for  the  use. 
If  a  bag  of  money  not  sealed  up  is  the  subject  oi 

1.  [T*  i  .  Conn.,  .')  )  -'I.  (II.  N  .  mill.,  13.)—  3.  (!>"  Sr»- 
tortiin,  in  ,  IS.)  —  4.  (Ducango,  ft.  t.  Dormnm.)  —  5.  iPlin.,  11. 
N  ,  mvi  .,  54.— Orph.,  Lilh.,  t.,  230.  —  M'xiro'i  Anc.  Mineral-, 
p.  178.)  — B.  (Allium,  Apponrl.,  ft.  v.)  —  7.  (II.  P.,  it.,  8.1  — ft 

(Adanw,  Km  I  .  ».  v.)— 9.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,x*vi'_,49  ;  ur..« 

mil.,  21.  ».»— 10.  Imivi.,  42.) 
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uie  depositum,  and  the  depositarius  at  any  time 
asks  for  permission  to  use  it,  the  money  becomes  a 
loan  (vid.  Motdom)  from  the  time  when  the  per- 
mission is  granted ;  if  the  deponens  proffers  the  use 
of  the  money,  it  becomes  a  loan  from  the  time  when 
the  depositarius  begins  to  use  it.  If  money  is  de- 
posited with  the  condition  that  the  same  amount 
be  returned,  the  use  of  it  is  tacitly  given ;  but  the 
depositum  does  not  therefore  become  mutuum.  If 
the  depositum  continues  purely  a  depositum,  the 
depositarius  is  bound  to  make  good  any  damage  to 
it  which  happens  through  dolus  or  culpa  lata  ;  and 
he  is  bound  to  restore  the  thing  on  demand  to  the 
deponens,  or  to  the  person  to  whom  the  deponens 
orders  it  to  be  restored.  The  remedy  of  the  depo- 
nens against  the  depositarius  is  by  an  actio  depositi 
directa.  The  depositarius  is  entitled  to  be  secured 
against  all  damage  which  he  may  have  sustained 
through  any  culpa  on  the  part  of  the  deponens,  ami 
to  all  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  his  charge  ; 
and  his  remedy  against  the  deponens  is  by  an  actio 
depositi  contraria.  The  actio  was  in  duplum  if  the 
deposite  was  made  from  necessity ;  if  the  deposi- 
tarius was  gudty  of  dolus,  infamia  was  a  conse- 
quence.1 

DESERTOR  is  defined  by  Modestinus  to  be  one 
"  qui  per  prolixum  tempus  vagatus,  reducitur,"  ami 
differs  from  an  emansor  "  qui  diu  vagatus  ad  castra 
egreditur."2  Those  who  deserted  in  time  of  peace 
were  punished  by  loss  of  rank,  corporeal  chastise- 
ment, fines,  ignominious  dismission  from  the  ser- 
vice, &c.  Those  who  left  the  standards  in  time  of 
war  were  usually  punished  with  death.  The  trans- 
fugcB,  or  deserters  to  the  enemy,  when  taken,  were 
sometimes  deprived  of  their  hands  or  feet,1  but  gen- 
erally were  put  to  death.* 

DESIGNA'TOR.    ( Vid.  Funds.) 

DESMOTE'RION  (deo/iuTrjpiov).  (Vid.  Caxcer.) 

DESPOSIONAU'TAI  (6eajroaiovavrat).  (Vid. 
Oivitas,  Greek.) 

DESULTOR  (afi<j>mnoc,  avaSdnjc,  fieTa6arr)c),  a 
idder.  Although  riding  on  horseback  is  never  men- 
tioned among  the  martial  exercises  of  the  early 
Greeks,  it  was  often  practised  by  them  as  a  swift 
and  easy  method  of  conveyance  from  place  to  place ; 
and  that  they  had  attained  to  great  skill  in  horse- 
manship is  manifest  from  a  passage  in  the  Iliad,8 
describing  a  man  who  keeps  four  horses  abreast  at 
full  gallop,  and  leaps  from  one  to  another,  amid  a 
crowd  of  admiring  spectators.  The  Roman  desul- 
tor  generally  rode  only  two  horses  at  the  same  time, 
sitting  on  them  without  a  saddle,  and  vaulting  upon 
iither  of  them  at  his  pleasure.6  He  wore  a  hat  or 
cap  made  of  felt.  The  taste  for  these  exercises  was 
carried  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  young  men  of  the 
highest  rank  not  only  drove  biga;  and  quadrigae  in 
the  circus,  but  exhibited  these  feats  of  horseman- 
ship T  Besides  performing  publicly  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  spectators,  the  Roman  riders  w  ere  em- 
ployed to  convey  messages  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible despatch,  relieving  either  horse,  when  fatigued, 
by  vaulting  upon  the  other.'  Among  other  nations, 
this  species  of  equestrian  dexterity  was  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  war.  Livy  mentions  a  troop  of 
horse  in  the  Numidian  army,  in  which  each  soldier 
was  supplied  with  a  couple  of  horses,  and  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  and  when  clad  in  armour,  would  leap 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  celerity  from  that  which 
was  wearied  or  disabled  upon  the  back  of  the  horse 
which  was  still  sound  and  fresh."   The  Scythians, 


I.  (Dig.  16,  tit.  3.  —  Cic,  Off.,  i.,  10.— Juv.,  Sat.,  xiii.,  60.— 
Dirksen,  U«ibereicht,  &c,  p.  597.)— 2.  (Dig.  49,  tit  16,  s.  3.)— 
i.  (Lit.,  xrvi.,  12.) — 4.  (Lipsius,  De  Milit.  Rom.,  iv.,  4.)  —  5. 
(xv.,  679-664.)— 6.  (Isidor  ,  Orig.,  xviii.,  39.)  —  7.  (Suet.,  Jul., 
39. — Compare  the  article  Circus,  p.  256.)  —  8.  (Hygin.,  Fab., 
SO.)— 9  fxxni.,  2f  I 
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Armenians,  and  some  of  the  Indians,  were  skillec 
in  the  same  art. 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  three  figures  of  de 
sultores,  one  from  a  bronze  lamp,  published  by  Bar 
toh,1  the  others  from  coins.   In  all  these  the  ridei 


wears  a  pileus,  or  cap  of  felt,  and  his  horse  is  witu- 
out  a  saddle ;  but  these  examples  prove  that  he  had 
the  use  both  of  the  whip  and  the  rein.  On  (he 
coins  we  also  observe  the  wreath  and  palm-branch 
as  ensigns  of  victory. 

DETEST A'TIO  SACRO'RUM.    (Vid.  Sacra.) 

DEVERSO'RIUM.    (Vid.  Caupona.) 

DEUNX.    (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

DEXTANS.    (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

DIADE'MA  (diddrifia),  a  white  fillet  used  to  en 
circle  the  head  (fascia  alia*). 

The  invention  of  this  ornament  is  by  Pliny*  at- 
tributed to  "  Liber  Pater."  Diodorus  Siculus  adds,* 
that  he  wore  it  to  assuage  headache,  the  conse- 
quence of  indulging  in  wine.  Accordingly,  in  works 
of  ancient  art,  Bacchus  wears  a  plain  bandage  on 
his  head,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  208. 

Whether  we  reject  or  admit  the  conjecture  of 
Diodorus,  we  may  safely  consider  the  diadem,  even 
in  its  simplest  form,  as  a  decoration  which  was 
properly  Oriental.  It  is  commonly  represented  on 
the  heads  of  Eastern  monarchs.  Justin6  relates 
that  Alexander  the  Great  adopted  the  large  diadem 
of  the  kings  of  Persia,  the  ends  of  which  fell  upon 
the  shoulders,  and  that  this  mark  of  royalty  was 
preserved  by  his  successors.*  Antony  assumed  it 
in  his  luxurious  intercourse  with  Cleopatra  in 
Egypt.7  .(Elian  says8  that  the  kings  of  that  coun- 
try had  the  figure  of  an  asp  upon  their  diadems. 

In  process  of  time,  the  sculptors  placed  the  dia- 
dema  on  the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  various  other  di- 
vinities besides  Bacchus  (see  examples  at  p.  246, 
292),  and  it  was  also  gradually  assumed  by  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Western  world.  It  was  tied  be- 
hind in  a  bow ;  whence  Tacitus*  speaks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates rising  in  waves  "  white  with  foam,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  diadem."  By  the  addition  of  gold  and 
gems,10  and  of  pearls  from  the  Erythrean  Sea,11  and 
by  a  continual  increase  in  richness,  size,  and  splen- 
dour, this  bandage  was  at  length  converted  into  the 
crown  which  has  been  for  many  centuries  the  badg« 


1.  (Antiche  Lucerne  Sepolcrali,  i.,  24.)— 2.  (Val.  Max.,n.,& 
7.)  —  3.  (H.  N.,  vii.,  57.)  —4.  (iv.,  p.  250,  ed.  Wessehng. )— 1 
(in.,  3.)— 6.  (See  also  Lucian,  Dial.  Diog.  et  Alex.)  — 7.  (Flo 
rus,  iv.,  11.)  — 8.  (V.H.,  vi.,  38.)  — 9.  (Ann.,  vi.,  37,  «  « —  U 
(Isidor..  Orig.,  xix..  31.)— 11.  (Claud..  Epitb^l  1 
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01  sovereignty  ii  modern  Europe.  It  must  have 
been  merely  in  jc<ie  that  the  surname  of  Diadema- 
tus  was  given  to  L.  Metellus,  who,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal an  ulcer,  had  his  head  for  a  long  time  surround- 
ed with  a  bandage.1 

DIABATE'RLA  (dia&aTijpta)  was  a  sacrifice  of- 
fered to  Zeus  and  Athena  by  the  Kings  of  Sparta 
upon  passing  the  frontiers  of  Lacedaemon  with  the 
command  of  an  army.  If  the  victims  were  unfa- 
vourable, they  disbanded  the  army  and  returned 
home.* 

DIADICAS'lA  (diadiKaoia),  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  is  a  mere  synonyme  of  6'ikti  :  technically,  it 
denotes  the  proceedings  in  a  contest  for  prefer- 
ence between  two  or  more  rival  parties ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  several  claiming  to  succeed 
as  heirs  or  legatees  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  per- 
son. Upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that,  as  all  claimants  are  similarly  situated 
with  respect  to  the  subject  of  dispute,  the  ordinary 
classification  of  the  litigants  as  plaintiffs  and  de- 
fendants becomes  no  longer  applicable.  This,  in  fact, 
is  the  essential  distinction  between  the  proceedings 
in  question  and  all  other  suits  in  which  the  parties 
appear  as  immediately  opposed  to  each  other  ;  but, 
as  far  as  forms  are  concerned,  we  are  not  told  that 
they  were  peculiarly  characterized.  Besides  the 
case  above  mentioned,  there  are  several  others  to 
be  classed  with  it  in  respect  of  the  object  of  pro- 
ceedings being  an  absolute  acquisition  of  property. 
Among  these  are  to  be  reckoned  the  claims  of  pri- 
vate creditors  upon  a  confiscated  estate,  and  the 
contests  between  informers  claiming  rewards  pro- 
posed by  the  state  for  the  discovery  of  crimes,  &c, 
as  upon  the  occasion  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Her- 
mee1  and  the  like.  The  other  class  of  causes  in- 
cluded under  the  general  term  consists  of  cases  like 
the  antidosis  of  the  trierarchs  {vid.  Antidosis),  con- 
tests as  to  who  was  to  be  held  responsible  to  the 
state  for  public  property  alleged  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred on  one  hand  and  denied  on  the  other,*  and 
questions  as  to  who  should  undertake  a  ehoregia, 
and  many  others,  in  which  exemptions  from  person- 
al or  pecuniary  liabilities  to  the  slate  were  the  sub- 
ject of  claim  by  rival  parties.  In  a  diadicasia,  as 
in  an  ordinary  Hkii,  the  proper  court,  the  presiding 
magistrate,  and  the  expenses  of  the  trial,  mainly 
depended  upon  the  peculiar  object  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  present  no  leading  characteristics  for  dis- 
cussion under  the  general  term.* 

DIAD'OSEIS  (diadooetc ).    ( Vid.  Dianomai.) 

DLETA.    ( Vid.  Housie.) 

DLETETICA  or  DLETETICE  (6taiTj)TiKi), 
one  of  the  three  principal  branches  into  which  the 
ancients  divided  the  art  and  science  of  medicine. 
( Vid  Medicina.)  The  word  is  derived  from  dicura, 
which  meant  much  the  same  as  our  word  diet.  It 
is  defined  by  Celsus*  to  signify  that  part  of  medi- 
cine qua  mctu  medctur,  "  which  cures  diseases  by 
means  of  regimen  and  diet ;"  and  a  simdar  expla- 
nation is  given  by  Plato.7  Taken  strictly  in  this 
sense,  it  would  correspond  very  nearly  with  the 
modern  di'.uiics,  and  this  is  the  meaning  which  (as 
far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  it  always  bears  in  the 
earlier  medical  writers,  and  that  which  will  be  ad- 
hered to  in  the  present  article  ;  in  some  of  the  later 
authors  it  seems  to  comprehend  Celsus's  second 
grand  division,  $app.a.Ktfrr  kt/,  and  is  used  by  Scri- 
bonius  Largus"  simply  in  opposition  to  chirurgia,  so 
as  to  answer  exactly  to  the  province  of  our  physi- 
cian. 

1.  (Plin.,  li.  N.,  xxxiv.,  8. )  -2.  (Xeu.,  De  Rep.  Liu:.,  li.,  2 
— Thucyd.,  v.,  54,  55,  116.  —  Wachnnuth,  II.,  i.,  p  Ml.)— 3. 
And'ic.,  14.) — 1.  (on  in  Dem.,  c.  Evnrg.  el  Mnen.)— J.  (Plainer, 
Prixeaa  unl  Kla^en,  ii  ,  p.  17,  a.  9.)— <J.  (De  Med<c,  Prj  f.it.  m 
a-.  ..,  —  7  (ap.  DiuK  I.aert.,  iii.,  1,  «  85  )  —  8.  (De  (Jump.... 
Mediram.,  )  WC  < 


No  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  th. 
branch  of  medicine  before  the  date  of  Hippocrates  ; 
or,  at  least,  it  would  seem  that,  whether  Homei 
meant  to  represent  it  as  it  was  in  his  own  time,  01 
as  he  supposed  it  to  have  been  during  the  Trojan 
war,  it  must  have  been  (accordnv  to  our  modern 
notions)  very  defective  and  erroneous.  For  instance, 
he  represents  Machaon,  who  had  been  wounded  in 
the  shoulder  by  an  arrow,1  and  forced  to  quit  the 
field,  as  taking  a  draught  composed  of  wine,  g>  et's- 
niilk  cheese,  and  Hour,1  which  certainly  no  modern 
surgeon  would  prescribe  in  such  a  case  *  Hippoc- 
rates seems  to  claim  lor  himself  the  cre< lit  of  being 
the  first  person  who  had  studied  this  subject,  and 
says  the  "  ancients  had  written  nothing  mi  it  worth 
mentioning."*  Among  the  works  comin  mly  ascri- 
bed to  Hippocrates,  there  are  four  that  bear  upoa 
this  subject,  viz.  :  1.  Repi  Aiairnc  'Tyuivijc,  De  Sa- 
lubri  Victus  Rutionc ;  2.  llepi  Aiairj/f,  De  Vidua 
Ratione,  in  three  books  ;  3.  Ilepi  Auur-nc  'Ol-cuv,  De 
Ralione  Victus  in  Mortns  Aculis  ;  and,  4.  Tlepi  Tpo- 
<pijc,  De  Alimento.  Of  these  the  third  only  is  con- 
sidered to  be  undoubtedly  genuine  ;  but  the  first 
was  probably  written  by  his  son-in-law  Polybus  ; 
the  second,  though  evidently  not  all  composed  by 
the  same  author,  is  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  Hippoc- 
rates ;  and  the  fourth,  if  not  the  work  of  Hippoc- 
rates himself,  is  nevertheless  very  ancient.5  There 
is  also  a  good  deal  of  matter  on  this  subject  in  his 
other  works,  as  regimen  and  diet  was  the  first,  the 
chief,  and  often  the  only  remedy  that  he  employed. 
Besides  these  treatises  by  Hippocrates  and  his  con- 
temporaries, on  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  of  which 
Galen  has  left  a  commentary,  the  following  works 
on  the  subject  by  later  authors  are  still  extant  • 
Galen,  Hepi  Tpotpuv  Avvuueuc,  De  Alimentorum  Fa- 
i  cullalibus ;  Id.,  tlepi  TS.vxop.iac  nai  Ka/to^i/fiiof  Tpo- 
<t>uv,  De  Probis  el  Pravis  Alimentorum  Succis  ;  Id., 
Ilepi  Ttje  Karri  rbv  'ImroKpaTT/v  Aiairtjc  ini  r&v  'Of- 
fuv  Noonudrtjv,  De  Vir.tus  Ratione  in  Morbis  Aculis 
ex  Hippocralis  Senlentia ;  Michael  Psellus,  llepi  At- 
(utik,  De  Victus  Ratione ;  Theodorus  Prisciauus, 
j  Diata,  site  de  Salutaribus  Rebus ;  Constaiitinus 
i  Afer,  De  Victus  Ratione  Variorum  Morborum.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  famous  Regimen  Santlatis 
Salernitanum ;  a  treatise  by  Isaac  (Ixkak  Ben  So- 
lexman),  De  Diatis  Umversalibus  el  Particulartbus , 
another  corruptly  entitled  Tacuini  Santtatis  Ellu~ 
chasem  Ehmithar  de  Sex  Rebus  nun  Naturalibus; 
and  another  by  the  celebrated  Maimonides  (Mosheh 
Ben  Maimon),  De  Regimine  Sanitalis  :  besides  sev- 
eral chapters  in  the  works  of  Haly  Abbas,  Avicen- 
na,  and  Mesue.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
attempt  anything  like  a  complete  account  of  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this  point ;  those  who 
wish  for  more  detailed  inlormation  must  be  referred 
to  the  different  works  on  medical  antiquities,  while 
in  this  article  mention  is  made  of  only  such  partic- 
ulars as  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  interest  for 
the  general  reader. 

In  the  works  above  enumerated,  almost  all  the 
articles  of  food  used  by  the  ancients  are  mentioned, 
and  their  real  or  supposed  properties  discussed, 
sometimes  quite  as  fancifully  as  by  Burton  in  his 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  In  some  respects  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  much  less  delicate  in  their  tastes 
than  the  moderns,  as  we  find  the  llesh  of  the  fox, 
the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the  ass  spoken  of  as  com- 
mon articles  of  food.'  With  regard  to  the  quanlit) 
of  wine  drunk  by  the  ancients,  we  may  arrive  a' 
something  like  certainty  from  the  fact  that  Caeliut 


I.  (II.,  xi.,  507.)— 2.  (Ibid.,  638.)— 3.  (See  PlaUi.  Do  RnraU 
iii.,  p.  405,  406.— Max.  Tyr.,  Serm.,  29.  —  Albcnirua,  L,»  17,  p 
10.)— 4.  (De  Rat.  Viet,  in  Morli.  Arut.,  turn,  n.,  p.  20,  ed.  Kulin. 
—5.  (Vid.  Fabric,  Bibl.  Or.,  vol.  ii.,  ed.  ll.irlra.) — 6.  (Paeudo 
Hip  De  Vnt.  itat  ,  lib.  n    tom.  i.,  p  079,  680.1 
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Aurelianus  mentions  it  as  something  extraordinary 
mat  the  famous  Asclepiades,  at  Rome,  in  the  sev- 
enth century  A.U.C  ,  sometimes  ordered  his  patients 
to  double  and  treble  the  quantity  of  wine,  till  at  last 
they  drank  ha!f  win  i  and  half  water,1  from  which  it 
appears  that  wine  was  commonly  diluted  with  five 
or  six  times  its  quantity  of  water.  Hippocrates 
recommends  wine  to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  Galen  approves  of  the  proportion : 
but  Le  Clerc8  thinks  that  this  was  only  in  particular 
cases.  In  one  place3  the  patient,  after  great  fa- 
tigue, is  recommended  /ledvadijvai  anal;  j)  <5t'c,  in 
which  passage  it  has  been  much  doubted  whether 
actual  intoxication  is  meant,  or  only  the  "  drinking 
freely  and  to  cheerfulness,"  in  which  sense  the 
same  word  is  used  by  St.  John*  and  the  LXX.1 
According  to  Hippocrates,  the  proportions  in  which 
wine  and  water  should  be  mixed  together  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year  ;  for  instance,  in 
summer  the  wine  should  be  most  diluted,  and  in 
winter  the  least  so."  Exercise  of  various  sorts, 
and  bathing,  are  also  much  insisted  upon  by  the 
writers  on  diet  and  regimen  ;  but  for  farther  partic- 
ulars on  these  subjects,  the  articles  Baths  and  Gym- 
nasium must  be  consulted.  It  may,  however,  be 
added,  that  the  bath  could  not  have  been  very  com- 
mon, at  least  in  private  families,  in  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates, as  he  says7  that  "  there  are  few  houses  in 
which  the  necessary  conveniences  are  to  be  found." 

Another  very  favourite  practice  with  the  ancients, 
both  as  a  preventive  of  sickness  and  as  a  remedy, 
was  the  taking  of  an  emetic  from  time  to  time. 
The  author  of  the  treatise  De  Victus  Ratione,  false- 
ly attributed  tc  Hippocrates,  recommends  it  two  or 
three  times  a  month.8  Celsus  considers  it  more 
beneficial  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer,9  and 
says  that  those  who  take  an  emetic  twice  a  month 
had  better  do  so  on  two  successive  days  than  once 
a  fclnight.10  At  the  time  in  which  Celsus  wrote, 
this  practice  was  so  commonly  abused,  that  Ascle- 
triades,  in  his  work  De  Sanitate  Tuenda,  rejected 
the  use  of  emetics  altogether :  "  Offensus"  says 
Celsus,11  "  eorum  consuetudine,  qui  quotidie  ejicien- 
do  vorandi  jacultatem  moliuntur."1*  It  was  the  cus- 
tom among  the  Romans  to  take  an  emetic  imme- 
diately before  their  meals,  in  order  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  eat  more  plentifully ;  and  again  soon  after, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  injury  from  repletion.  Cicero, 
in  his  account  of  the  day  that  Caesar  spent  with 
him  at  his  house  in  the  country,"  says,  "  Accubuit, 
ifitTiKtiv  agebat,  itaque  el  edit  et  bibit  u<5e<3c  et  ju- 
cuwie :"  and  this  seems  to  have  been  considered  a 
sort  of  compliment  paid  by  Caesar  to  his  host,  as  it 
intimated  a  resolution  to  pass  the  day  cheerfully, 
and  to  eat  and  drink  freely  with  him.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  having  done  the  same  thing  when  he  was 
entertained  by  King  Deiotarus.1*  The  glutton  Vi- 
telhus  is  said  to  have  preserved  his  own  life  by  con- 
ttarX  emetics,  while  he  destroyed  all  his  compan- 
ions who  did  not  use  the  same  precaution,1*  so  that 
one  of  them,  who  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
dining  with  him  for  a  few  days,  said,  "  I  should 
certainly  hav«  been  dead  if  I  had  not  fallen  sick." 
Even  women,  after  bathing  before  supper,  used  to 
drink  wine  and  throw  it  up  again,  to  sharpen  their 
appetite 

iFalerni]  "  sextarius  alter 
Ducitur  ante  cibum,  rabidam  facturus  orexim:"1* 

1  De  Morh  Chron.,  lib.  iii.,  c.  7,  p.  386.)— 2.  (Hist,  de  la 
MV)  ; — i.  P*?udo-Hippocr.,  De  Vict.  Rat.,  lib.  iii.,  in  fin.) — 4. 
(U  1( .) — i  (Gen.,  xliii.,  34. — Cant.,  v.,  1  ;  and  perhaps  Gen., 
fx.,  SI.) — 6.  (Compare  Celsus,  De  Medic,  i.,  3,  p.  31,  ed.  Ar- 
g*  it.)— 7.  (De  Rat.  Vict,  in  Morb.  Acut.,  p.  62.)— 8.  (lib.  iii., 
p.  71«.)— 9.  (De  Medio*.,  i.,  3,  p.  28.)— 10  (Ibid.,  p.  29  )— 11. 
(Ibid.,  p.  27.)— 12.  (See  also  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxvi.,  8.)— 13.  (ad 
4tt.,  xiii.,  52.)— 14.  (Cic,  Pro  Deiot.,  c.  7.)— 15.  (Suet.,  Vitell., 

IS.— Dion  Cas«.,  lxv.,  2.)— 16.  <Juv.,  Sat.,  w.,  427,  438.) 
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so  that  it  might  truly  be  said,  in  the  strong  '.anguagi 

of  Seneca,1  "  Vomunt,  ut  edant ;  edunt,  ut  to- 
mant."1  By  some  the  practice  was  thought  so  ef- 
fectual for  strengthening  the  constitution,  that  it 
was  the  constant  regimen  of  all  the  athleta;,  or  pro 
fessed  wrestlers,  trained  for  the  public  shows,  its 
order  to  make  them  more  robust.  Celsus,  howev- 
er,5 warns  his  readers  against  the  toe  frequent  use 
of  emetics  without  necessity,  and  meiely  for  luxury 
and  gluttony,  and  says  that  no  one  who  has  any  re- 
gard for  his  health,  and  wishes  to  live  to  old  age, 
ought  to  make  it  a  daily  practice.* 

DIAGR'APHEIS  (diaypafsic).  {Vid.  Eisphora.) 

DIAITE'TAI  (diaiTyrai).  The  diairyral,  or  ar- 
bitrators mentioned  by  the  Athenian  orators,  were 
of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  public,  and  appointed  by  lot 
(K\rjpuToi),  the  other  private,  and  chosen  (alperoi) 
by  the  parties  who  referred  to  them  the  decision  of 
a  disputed  point,  instead  of  trying  it  before  a  court 
of  justice  ;  the  judgments  of  both,  according  to 
Aristotle,  being  founded  on  equity  rather  than  law 
(6  yap  diatTtjTr/g  to  inieiKeg  6pa,  b  de  dtKaoTr/c  tov  vo 
pov*).  We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  treat  of  the  Stat- 
Tnral  KktjpuToi,  following,  as  closely  as  possible,  the 
order  and  statements  of  Hudtwalcker  in  his  treatise 
"  Ueber  die  offentlichen  und  Privat-  Schiedsrichter  Di'd- 
teten  in  Athen,  und  den  Process  vor  denselben." 

According  to  Suidas,6  the  public  SiaiTtjTal  were 
required  to  be  not  less  than  50  years  of  age ;  ac- 
cording to  Pollux'  and  Hesychius,  not  less  than  60 
With  respect  to  their  number  there  is  some  diffieu! 
ty,  in  consequence  of  a  statement  of  Ulpian,8  ac- 
cording to  which  it  was  440,  i.  e.,  44  for  each  tribe 
(fjoav  de  reooapec  nai  TeaoapaKOvra,  naO'  kKaan\M 
tyvkipS).  This  number,  however,  appears  so  unne- 
cessarily large,  more  especially  when  it  is  consid 
ered  that  the  Attic  orators  frequently  speak  of  only 
one  arbitrator  in  each  case,  that  some  writers  have, 
with  good  reason,  supposed  the  reading  should  be, 
ijoav  de  TeoaapuKovra,  riaaapec  *■  <t>-  At  any  rate, 
litigious  as  the  Athenians  were,  it  seems  that  40 
must  have  been  enough  for  all  purposes. 

The  words  naff  iKaarr/v  <j>v\rjv  imply  that  each 
tribe  had  its  own  arbitrator ;  an  inference  which  ia 
supported  by  Demosthenes,'  where  he  speaks  of  the 
arbitrators  of  the  QSneid  and  Erectheid  tribes ;  as 
well  as  by  Lysias,10  who,  in  the  words  TrpooKhijod/ie- 
voe  avrbv  irpbc  rove  ry  'lirnodouvridi.  diKu&vTac;,  is 
thought  to  allude  to  the  SiaiTijrai  of  the  Hippothoon- 
tid  tribe.  With  regard  to  the  election  of  these  offi- 
cers, it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  chosen  by  the 
members  of  the  tribe  for  which  they  adjudicated,  or 
in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people.  Hudtwalcker 
inclines  to  the  latter  supposition,  as  being  more 
probable  ;  we  do  not  think  so  ;  for  it  seems  just  as 
likely,  if  not  more  so,  that  the  four  arbitrators  of 
each  tribe  were  chosen  in  an  assembly  of  the  tribe 
itself.  Again,  whether  they  were  appointed  for  life, 
or  only  for  a  definite  period,  is  not  expressly  men 
tioned  by  the  orators ;  but  as  none  of  the  Athenian 
magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  the  Areiopagites, 
remained  permanently  in  office,  and  Demosthenes1' 
speaks  of  the  last  day  of  the  11th  month  of  the 
year  as  being  the  last  day  of  the  Aianr/Tal  (7  re\et<- 
Tata  ij/iepa  t&v  dtaiTr/Tuv),  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  they  were  elected  for  year  only.  The  only 
objection  to  this  conclusion  irises  from  a  statement 
in  a  fragment  of  Isaeus,"  where  an  arbitrator  ia 
spok  n  of  as  being  engaged  on  a  suit  for  two  years 
( 6vo  ern  tov  diatTtjTov  tt)v  diicr/v  1%ovtoc)  :  if,  howev- 
er, we  admit  the  conjectural  reading  rtJv  Sich.tiitG>v, 

1.  (Cons,  ad  Helv.,  9  10.) — 2.  (Compare  Seneca,  De  Provii, 
c.  4,  «  11  —Id.,  Epist.,  95,  «  21.)— 3.  (1.  c,  p.  28.)— 4.  (See  Mid 
dleton'8  Life  of  Cicero. — Casaubon  ad  Suet.,  1.  c.)—  5.  (Rhet , 
i.,  13.)—*.  (s.  v.)— 7.  (viii.,  126.)— 8.  (Demosth.,c.  Meid,  548, 
15  1-9.  c.  Euer?  ,  1142,25.)— 10.  (c.  Panel.,  731.)— 11.  (c.  Meid., 
M2,  15.;— 12.    f  361,  ed.  Rei&ka.) 
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ate  meaning  would  be  in  accordance  with  what  we 
infer  from  other  authorities,  and  would  only  imply 
that  the  same  cause  came  before  the  arbitrators  of 
two  different  years,  a  case  which  might  not  unfre- 
quently  happen  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  reading  of 
the  text  is  correct,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was 
sometimes  necessary  or  convenient  to  re-elect  an 
arbitrator  for  the  decision  of  a  particular  case. 

After  discussing  this  subject,  Hudtwalcker  raises 
the  question  whether  or  not  the  public  rJtam/rat 
took  any  general  oath  before  entering  upon  their  du- 
ties. The  point  is  not  one  of  great  importance,  and 
therefore  we  shah  only  observe  that  such  a  guaran- 
tee would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  ;  for  we  read  of 
their  taking  oaths  previous  to  givirir  judgment  in  the 
particular  cases  which  came  befor<3  them.1  From 
this  circumstance  we  should  infer  mat  no  oath  was 
exacted  from  them  before  tK«sy  entered  upon  office  : 
Hudtwalcker  is  of  the  cunt,  vy  opinion,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  purport  of  their  oath  of  office  (amt- 
teid)  was  the  same  as  that  o  the  Heliastic  oath 
given  by  Demosthenes.* 

The  6iaiTT)Tai  of  the  different  tribes  appear  to 
have  sat  in  different  places  ;  as  temples,  halls,  and 
courts  of  justice,  if  not  wanted  for  other  purposes. 
Those  of  the  fEneid  and  the  Erectheid  tribes  met 
n  the  heliaea  ;*  we  read  of  others  holding  a  court  in 
tiie  delphinium,4  and  also  in  the  orou.  noiKiKjj.i 
Again  we  are  told  of  slaves  being  examined  by  the 
iiairriTaL,  sitting  for  that  purpose,  under  the  appel- 
btion  of  paoaviorai  (rid.  Basanos),  in  the  hephais- 
teium,  or  Temple  of  Hephaistos  •  Moreover,  we  are 
toid  of  private  arbitrators  meeting  in  the  Temple  of 
Athena  on  the  Acropolis ;  and,  if  the  amended 
reading  of  Pollux'  is  correct,  we  are  informed  by 
him,  in  general  tenns,  that  the  arbitrators  formerly 
held  their  courts  in  the  temples  (biyruv  h  lepoic 
irdXci).  Harpocratioo  also'  contrasts  the  dicasts 
with  the  arbitrators,  observing  that  the  former  had 
regularly  appointed  courts  of  justice  (dnodedeiy- 
ph/a.) 

Another  point  of  difference  was  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment, inasmuch  as  the  dicasts  received  an  allow- 
ance from  the  state,  whereas  the  only  remuneration 
of  the  diatrriTat  was  a  drachma  deposited  as  a  nap- 
ueraoic*  by  the  complainant  on  the  commencement 
of  the  suit,  the  same  sum  being  also  paid  for  the  dv- 
rufioaia,  and  every  vnwpoola  sworn  during  the  pro- 
ceedings.1* 

The  wapuaraaic  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
is  the  same  as  the  dpaxjJ-ri  rov  XtmouapTvptov  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes."  The  defendant  in  this 
jase  had  failed  to  give  evidence  as  he  ought  to 
nave  done,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  commenced 
proceedings  against  him  for  this  arbitrary  neglect 
before  the  arbitrators  in  the  principal  suit,  the  first 
step  of  which  was  the  payment  of  the  napdoraoic . 

The  public  arbitrators  were  virtvdwoi,  i.  e.,  every 
one  who  had,  or  fancied  he  had,  a  cause  of  corn- 
plaint  against  them  for  their  decisions,  might  pro- 
ceed against  them  by  eiaayyeXia,  or  information 
laid  before  the  senate.  For  this  purpose,  says  Ul- 
pian,  whose  statement  is  confirmed  by  Demosthe- 
nes" in  the  case  of  Straion,  the  public  diaetetae  were, 
towards  the  close  of  their  year  of  office,  and  during 
the  latter  days  of  the  month  Thargelion,  required  to 
present  themselves  in  some  fixed  place,  probably 
near  the  senate-house,  that  they  might  be  ready  to 
inswer  any  charge  brought  against  them,  of  which 


1.  (Imbui,  De  Dicmojj.  Hered.,p.  54. — Demoeth.,n  (.'nllin.,  p. 
Ot4.)—  2.  (c.  TimocT.,  747  —3.  (Demoath.,  c.  E'ierK.,  1142, 
».)— 4  (Id.,  o  B«>t.,  ii.,  l«.  1.)— 5.  (Id.,  c.  Staph.,  L,  1 100.) — 
0.  (lsocr.,  TpurcC-.Ml,  31,  ed.  Better.)— 7.  (Ou.mn  ,  rill,  I2fi  I 
—8.  (».  t.) — -9.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  tih.,  *».)— 10.  (Pullui,  vi.i.,  3d 
tnd  137.  —  HsipmT.,  ■.  t  —  Compare  BOekh,  toI  ii.,  p.  207, 
mm!.)—  11.  (c.  Timoth..  1 100.) — 12.  (c.  Meid.) 
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they  received  a  previous  notice.  The  piinislLnem, 
in  case  of  condemnation,  was  drifiia,  or  the  loss  of 
civic  rights.  Harpocration,1  however,  informs  us 
that  the  daayyeXia  against  the  arbitiators  was 
brought  before  the  dicasts  or  judges  of  the  regular 
courts  ;  but  this  probably  happened  only  on  appeal, 
or  in  cases  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  the 
fiovkri  could  not  inflict  a  greater  penalty  than  a  fine 
of  500  drachmas  with  aripia. 

We  may  now  discuss  the  competency  of  the  diae- 
tetae, i.  «.,  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  with  re- 
spect to  which  Pollux'  states,  that  in  former  times 
no  suit  was  brought  into  a  court  before  it  had  been 
investigated  by  the  diaetetae  {ndXat  ovdtfua  6'ikt)  nplv 
km  diaiTT/Tac  iXQtlv  eia^yero).  There  can  be  bat 
little  doubt  that  the  word  nakai  here  refers  to  a 
time  which  was  ancient  with  reference  to  the  age 
of  the  Athenian  orators,  and  therefore  that  this  pre- 
vious investigation  was  no  longer  requisite  in  the 
days  of  Demosthenes  and  his  contemporaries.  Still 
we  find  the  diaetetae  mentioned  by  them  in  very 
many  cases  of  civil  actions,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  magistrates,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  ac- 
tions into  court  (eiodyecv),  encouraged  the  process 
before  the  arbitrators,  as  a  means  of  saving  the 
state  the  payment  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  due  to  the  dicasts.5  Hudtwalcker  is  accord- 
ingly of  opinion  that  the  diaetetae  were  competent  to 
act  in  all  cases  of  civil  action  for  restitution  or  com- 
pensation, but  not  of  penal  or  criminal  indictments 
\ypa<pai) ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  rested  with  the  com- 
plainant whether  his  cause  was  brought  before  them 
in  the  first  instance,  or  sent  at  once  to  a  higher 
court  of  judicature.* 

But,  besides  hearing  cases  of  this  sort,  the  dianij 
Toi  sat  as  commissioners  of  inquiry  on  matters  ot 
fact  which  could  not  be  conveniently  examined  in  a 
court  of  justice,6  just  as  what  is  called  an  "issue" 
is  sometimes  directed  by  our  own  Court  of  Chan- 
cery to  an  inferior  court,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  a 
question  of  fact,  to  be  determined  by  a  jury.  Either 
party  in  a  suit  could  demand  or  challenge  {npoKa- 
Xeiadai)  an  inquiry  of  this  sort  before  an  arbitra- 
tor, the  challenge  being  called  npoxXtioic :  a  term 
which  was  also  applied  to  the  "  articles  of  agree- 
ment" by  which  the  extent  and  object  of  the  inqui- 
ry were  defined.'  Many  instances  of  these  npo- 
Kk-qotn  are  found  in  the  orators ;  one  of  the  most 
frequent  is  the  demand  or  offer  to  examine  by  tor 
ture  a  slave  supposed  to  be  cognizant  of  a  matter  in 
dispute,  the  damage  which  might  result  to  the  own- 
er of  the  slave  being  guarantied  by  the  party  who 
demanded  the  examination.7  See  also  Demosthe- 
nes,' who  observes  that  the  testimony  of  a  slave, 
elicited  by  torture,  was  thought  of  more  value  by 
the  Athenians  than  the  evidence  of  freemen.  (  Vid. 
Basanos.)  Another  instance,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  last,  was  the  vpoKKrimc  ek  uaprvptav,'  where  a 
party  proposed  to  his  opponent  that  the  decision  of 
a  disputed  point  should  be  determined  by  the  evi- 
dence of  a  third  party."  Sometimes,  also,  we  read 
of  a  nooK'^iaic,  by  which  a  party  was  challenged  to 
allow  the  examination  of  documents,  as  wills," 
deeds,  bankers'  books,  &c." 

It  is  mamlcst  that  the  forms  and  objects  of  a 
Tpi>Kkriai<i  would  vary  according  to  the  matter  in 
dispute,  and  the  evidence  which  was  producible ; 
we  shall  therefore  content  ounelves  with  .  .ling 
that  the  term  was  also  used  when  a  party  chal- 
lenged his  adversary  to  make  his  allegation  under 


I.  (•  »  >— 3.  (nil..  12A  ) — I.  (BOekh.  to)  i.,  p.  317,  tnuiml.)— 
4  (Demt«rth.,  c  And  ml.,  00:,  IB.) — 4.  (Demueth.,  c.  Steph., 
1 10A  > — 0.  (Drmimth.,  c.  Newr..  1387.)  — 7.  .Il.n..,  a.  » 
IIpO«Anoi?.)— «.  (OlUfor ,  i?  874.)— 9.  ( Pollux,  vim.,  62.)-  10 
(Antiphiin.,  ile  Chureut.,  |>  144,  i-d.  Rekkor.)— 1 1.  (I)-m..«tli  ,r 
Steph.,  1101. >— 12.  (Id.,  c  Timoth..  1107.  I  < 
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the  sanction  of  an  oath,  or  offered  to  make  his  own 
statements  under  the  same  obligation.1 

The  presumption  or  prepossession  which  might 
arise  from  a  voluntary  oath  in  the  last  case,  might 
be  met  by  a  similar  npoKXjjatc,  tendered  by  the  op- 
posite party,  to  which  the  original  challenger  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  option  of  consenting  or  not, 
as  he  might  think  proper.*  In  all  cases  where  any 
of  these  investigations  or  depositions  were  made  be- 
fore the  diaeteta?,  we  may  conclude  with  Hudt- 
walcker,3  that  they  might  be  called  as  witnesses  in 
subsequent  stages  of  the  action,  either  to  state  the 
evidence  they  had  taken,  or  to  produce  the  docu- 
ments they  had  examined,  and  which  were  depos- 
ited by  them  in  an  echinus  (Vid.  Appellatio, 
Greek.) 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
trials  before  the  public  arbitrators ;  these  were  of 
two  sorts :  1st.  When  two  parties  agreed  by  a  regu- 
lar contract  to  lefer  a  matter  in  dispute  to  a  judge 
or  judges  selected  from  them.  2dly.  When  a  cause 
was  brought  before  a  public  arbitrator,  without  any 
such  previous  compromise,  and  in  the  regular  course 
of  law.  The  chief  difference  seems  to  have  been 
that,  in  case  of  a  reference  by  contract  between  two 
parties,  the  award  was  final,  and  no  appeal  could 
be  brought  before  another  court,  though  the  unsuc- 
cessful party  might,  in  some  instances,  move  for  a 
new  trial  (ra?v  fir/  ovaav  avnlaxelv*)  Except  in  this 
point  of  non-appeal,  an  arbitrator  who  was  selected 
from  the  public  dtamjTai  by  litigant  parties,  seems 
to  have  been  subject  to  the  same  liabilities,  and  to 
have  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  those  parties  as 
an  arbitrator  appointed  by  lot :  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding also  appears  to  have  been  the  same  before 
both,6  an  account  of  which  is  given  below.  It 
must,  however,  be  first  stated,  that  there  are  strong 
reasons  in  support  of  Hudtwalcker's  opinion,  that 
whenever  a  suiter  wished  to  bring  an  action  before 
one  or  more  of  the  public  diaatetae,  he  applied  to  one 
of  the  many  officers  called  eioayuyeis,*  whose  duty 
it  was  to  bring  the  cause  (e'todyeiv)  into  a  proper 
court.  By  some  such  officer,  at  any  rate,  a  requi- 
site number  of  arbitrators  was  allotted  to  the  com- 
plainant, care  being  taken  that  they  were  of  the 
same  tribe  as  the  defendant.7  Pollux8  informs  us 
that  if  a  SiairriT^c  refused  to  hear  a  cause,  he  might 
be  punished  with  ariftia  :  but  it  appears  that  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  after  hearing  the 
case,  a  disetetes  sometimes  refused  to  decide  him- 
self, and  referred  the  parties  to  a  court  of  justice 
{oin  aniyvu  rije  di/cyc,  aXk'  tyqicev  7jfiag  etf  to  dacao- 
rqpiov9). 

We  may  now  state  the  process  before  the  public 
diaetetae.  After  complaint  made,  and  payment  of 
the  napaaraaic,  the  plaintiff  supported  his  averment 
by  an  oath,  to  the  effect  that  his  accusation  was 
true,  which  the  defendant  met  by  a  like  oath  as  to 
the  matter  of  his  defence.  When  the  oath  (avrw- 
koola)  had  been  thus  taken  by  the  parties,  the  arbi- 
trators entered  upon  the  inquiry,  heard  witnesses, 
examined  documents,  and  held  as  many  conferences 
(avvodoi)  with  the  parties  as  might  be  necessary  for 
the  settlement  of  the  question.10  The  day  of  pro- 
nouncing judgment  (ij  airdtpaoig  rijf  dt/c^f11)  was 
Drobably  fixed  by  law,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
name  Kvpla  scil.  vpepa)  by  which  it  is  called  in 
the  orators  ;  it  might,  however,  with  consent  of 
both  parties,  be  postponed.    The  verdict  given  was 

1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Apat.,  896.— c.  Con.,  1269, 19.)— 2.  (Demosth., 
Timoth.,  1203.— Compare  Arist.,  Rhet.,  i.,  16.)— 3.  (p.  48.)— 4. 
(Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  541.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  541.)— 6. 
(Demosth.,  c.  Lacrit.,  940,  5.— Id.,  c.  Pantasn.,  976, 10.— Pollux, 
Onom.,  viii.,  93.)— 7.  (Harpocr.,  ■.  v.  Aiarniral.)— 8.  (Onom., 
viii.,  126.)— 9.  (Demosth.,  o.  Phorm.,  913.— Wachsmuth,  ii.,  I) 
100.)— 10.  (See  authorities,  Hudt.,  p.  80.)— 11.  (Demosth.,  c. 
*ler(f.,  1153.) 
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countersigned  by  the  proper  authorities,  perhaps  bj 
the  eiaayuyetc,  and  thereby  acquired  itit  validity 
The  archons,  mentioned  by  Demosthenes1  as  hav- 
ing signed  a  judgment,  were  probably  thesmothetae, 
as  the  action  was  a  S'lki)  Kantiyopiae,  which  is,  more- 
over, called  an  arifiqToc  de/ca  /ivuv  8'mti,  i.  «.,  an 
action  where  the  plaintiff  was  not  required  to  as- 
sess the  damages  (atstimare  litem),  the  penalty,  in 
case  of  a  verdict  for  him,  being  determined  by  law : 
this  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  diaetetae 
sometimes  decided  in  cases  where  the  plaintiff  sued 
for  damages,  as  distinguished  from  those  in  which 
he  sought  restitution  of  rights  or  property ;  nor,  in- 
deed, does  there  seem  any  reason  for  supposing 
that  their  jurisdiction  was  not  extended  to  the  &yv- 
ver  TifiriToi,  or  actions  where  the  plaintiff  was  re- 
quired to  assess  or  lay  his  damages,  "provided  the 
assessment  did  not  exceed  some  fixed  amount.  In 
support  of  this  opinion  we  may  adduce  the  authoritj 
of  Pollux,'  who  expressly  states  that  the  plaintiff 
might  assess  his  damages  before  the  arbitrators, 
when  the  law  did  not  do  so  for  him  (evfypaipev  fa 
tu  ypafifiareiy  to  tyKfama  km  to  rifiy/ia). 

If  the  defendant  were  not  piesent  on  the  proper 
day  to  make  his  last  defence,  judgment  went  against 
him  by  default  (eprj/ii)v  u<j>te),  the  arbitrator  being 
obliged  to  wait  till  the  evening  (6fe  i/pipac1). 
Sometimes,  however,  the  time  of  pronouncing  sen- 
tence was  deferred  in  consequence  of  a  deposition 
(inrufiooia*)  alleging  a  satisfactory  cause  for  post- 
ponement, such  as  sickness,  absence  from  town, 
military  service,  or  other  reasons.  To  substantiate 
these,  the  applicant,  when  possible,  appeared  per 
sonally ;  but  if  a  party  was  prevented  from  appear 
ing  on  the  day  of  trial  by  any  unexpected  event, 
the  vTrufioola  might  be  made  on  oath  by  authorized 
friends  *  The  vnu/ioa'ta  might  be  met  by  a  counter 
statement  (avOvKUfioald)  from  the  opposite  party, 
affirming  his  belief  that  the  reasons  alleged  were 
fictitious  or  colourable.  In  connexion  with  this 
point,  we  may  observe  that,  according  to  Pollux,* 
the  motion  for  a  new  trial  could  only  be  sustained 
in  cases  where  the  applicant  had  made  a  vnu/waca, 
and  demurred  either  personally  or  by  proxy  against 
the  passing  of  judgment  on  the  regular  day.  More- 
over, it  was  incumbent  on  the  party  who  wished 
for  a  new  trial  to  move  for  it  within  ten  days  after 
judgment  had  been  pronounced,  and  even  then  he 
was  obliged  to  take  a  kind  of  vwufioaia,  to  the  effect 
that  his  absence  on  the  proper  day  was  involuntary 
{ifiboac  pjfi  &K<bv  kKktmlv  tt/v  diaiTav1).  In  default 
of  compliance  with  these  conditions,  the  previous 
sentence  was  confirmed.8  We  are  told  also  by 
Photius,9  that  it  was  competent  for  plaintiff  as  well 
as  defendant  to  move  for  a  new  trial  on  the  grounds 
we  have  mentioned.  When  it  was  granted,  the 
former  verdict  was  set  aside  (ri  eprj/iti  iXvero),  and 
the  parties  went  again  before  an  arbitrator,  probably 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  eiaayuyetc,  to 
whom  application  had  been  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  process  itself  is  called  avn'^ftc  in 
Greek,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  confined  tr 
trials  before  the  diairijTal :  the  corresponding  term 
in  Roman  law  is  restauratio  eremodicii. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  means  of  settinj 
aside  a  judgment,  inasmuch  as  it  might  also  be  ef 
fected  by  an  fyeoic,  or  appeal  to  the  higher  courtt 
(vid.  Appellatio,  Gkeek),  and  if  false  evidence  had 
been  tendered,  by  a  dmy  KaicoTexvi&v.1'  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  consequent  upon  non-com- 


1.  (c.  Meid.,  542.)— 2.  (viii.,  127.)— 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Meid. 
541—  Id.,  c.  Timoth.,  1190.)— 4.  (Pollux,  viii.,  60.— Harpocr.,  > 
v.) — 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Olymp,  1174,  4.— Pollux,  Onom.,  viii 
56.)— 6.  (viii.,  60.)— 7.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  60.)— 8.  (Demos ti- 
c.  Meid.,  542.)— 9.  (Lex.,  s.  v.  Mi)  oiaa  Mk>).)—10.  (Haipnm 
s.  v.— Demosth.,  c.  Timoth.,  1201,  5  ) 
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pliance  with  a  final  judgment,  see  Enechvra  and  i 
Ezoules  Due. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  strictly  private  arbi- 
trators, chosen  by  mutual  agreement  between  con- 
tending parties  and  therefore  generally  distinguished 
by  the  title  akysret'.  oi  whom  it  must  be  understood 
that  they  were  not  selected  from  the  diaarjTa'i  of 
the  tribes.  The  powers  with  which  they  were  in- 
vested were,  as  we  might  suppose,  not  always  the 
tame ;  sometimes  they  were  merely  AtaXXaKTac,  or 
chosen  to  effect  a  compromise  or  reconcdiation : 
thus  Isaeus'  speaks  of  arbitrators  offering  either  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  if  they  could,  without 
taking  an  oath,  or  to  make  an  award  (anotpaiveodai) 
upon  oath.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  purely  referees,  and  then  their  powers  de- 
pended upon  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  refer- 
ence ;  if  these  powers  were  limited,  the  arbitration 
was  a  diaira  M  foroif."  The  agreement  was  not 
merely  a  verbal  contract  (shpulatio).  but  drawn  up 
ill  writing  (eiriTpoiri)  Kara  ovvOqitac1),  and  signed  by 
the  parties  ;  it  fixed  the  number  of  referees  (gener- 
ally three),  determined  how  many  unanimous  votes 
were  necessary  for  a  valid  decision,  and  probably 
reserved  or  prohibited,  as  the  case  might  be,  a  right 
of  appeal  to  other  authorities.4 

If  there  were  no  limitations,  these  diair^ral  were 
then,  so  to  speak,  arbitrators  proper,  according  to 
the  definition  of  Festus  :5  "  Arbiter  dicitur  judex, 
quodtotius  ret  habcal  arbilrtum  el  potestatem."  More- 
over, no  appeal  could  be  brought  against  their  judg- 
ment ;*  though  we  read  of  an  instance  of  a  party 
having  persuaded  his  opponent  to  leave  a  matter  to 
the  arbitration  of  three  persons  ;  and  afterward, 
when  he  found  they  were  likely  to  decide  against 
himself,  going  before  one  of  the  public  arbitrators 
('Eirt  tov  KArifHiTov  6iaiTt]rr)v  i'/Muv1).  We  should, 
however,  suppose  that  in  this  case  there  was  no 
written  ovvOr/nr).  The  award  was  frequently  given 
under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and  had  the  same 
^crce  as  the  judgment  which  proceeded  from  a 
>ourt  of  law,  so  that  it  might  be  followed  by  a  <5ikt/ 
ti-av'krir*  We  may  add,  that  these  private  diaiTrirai 
are  spoken  of  as  sitting  (v  tC>  iepu,  iv  tui  'HQaioTeiy, 
and  that  in  some  cases  it  was  customary  to  give 
notice  of  their  appointment  to  the  proper  archon  or 
magistrate  (bnofepeiv  npb{  rr/v  upx'iv),  who.  as  Hudt- 
walcker  suggests,  may  have  acted  as  an  iiaayuyivc 
in  the  case.9 

DIAM ARTYR'IA  (iWa^nprvpta)  was  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  proceedings  at  the  anacrisis,  in 
nearly  all  causes,  whether  public  or  private.  It 
purported  that  the  action  pending  could  or  could 
not  be  brought  into  court,  and  operated  as  a  hin- 
derance  to  its  farther  progress  until  this  question  was 
decided.  The  protest  was,  like  all  the  other  pro- 
ceedings at  an  anacrisis,  put  in  in  writing,  together 
with  the  evidence  requisite  for  its  corroboration, 
and  the  question  raised  by  it  was  decided  by  the 
tribunal  that  had  cognizance  of  the  original  cause. 
The  only  peculiarity  in  the  conduct  of  the  trial 
seems  to  have  been,  that  the  party  against  whom 
the  protest  was  made  was  the  first  to  address  the 
court.  According  to  Harpocration,  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  adopt  this  method  of  proceeding 
fast,  and  the  protest  was  only  allowed  to  the  de- 
'endant  upon  his  antagonist's  omitting  to  do  so  ; 
Mt,  besides  the  two  original  parties,  we  are  told 
that  a  third  (6  fiovXbpevor)  might  interpose  by  pro- 
test, and  thus  pro  tempore  substitute  himself  for  one 
of  the  litigants.    It  seems  probable  that  the  epo- 

1  (D«  Dicaog.  Hand.,  p.  M,  ml.  Bokk.)— 2.  (Iaocr.,  c.  Call., 
171.  «a.  Bekk.)— 3.  (Damaath.,  c.  Phorm.,  OH.) — 4.  (Iioct.,  c. 
C-vll.,  375,  ml  Bekk.— Demoath.,  c.  Apat.,  8»7.>— 3.  (p.  15,  od. 
Mffile-.)  —  ft  (Demoath.,  c.  Meid.,  545.)  —  7.  (Deiuoat*  n. 
Aphel,.,  862.)  — 8.  (Doracmth.,  o.  Callip.,  1240,  22.)  —  9  (W 
«in«th.,  c.  Callip..  1244.  14.— Id.,  0.  Meid..  542.  14  ) 


I  helia,  or  sixth  part  of  the  damages  estimated  m  tin 
original  cause,  was  forfeited  in  some  diamartyria?  * 
when  the  protester  failed  in  obtaining  a  filth  of  the 
voices  of  the  dicasts  ;  and  in  others,  a  deposite  (na 
paKarafiol^)  was  forfeited  by  the  unsuccessful  party 
to  his  opponent.' 

DIAMASTIGO'SIS  (Sianaariyuaif'  was  a  solem- 
nity performed  at  Spar's  at  the  festival  of  Artemif 
Orthia,  whose  temple  was  called  Limnaeon,  from  itt 
situation  in  a  marshy  part  of  the  town.*  The  solem- 
nity was  this  :  Spartan  youths  (tyr/Sot)  were  scour- 
ged on  the  occasion  at  the  altar  of  Artemis,  by 
persons  appointed  for  the  purpose,  until  their  blood 
gushed  forth  and  covered  the  altar  The  scourging 
itself  was  preceded  by  a  preparation,  by  which  those 
who  intended  to  undergo  the  diamastigosis  tried  to 
harden  themselves  against  its  pains.  Pausanias 
describes  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Artemis  Or- 
thia, and  of  the  diamastigosis,  in  the  following 
manner  :  A  wooden  statue  of  Artemis,  which  Ores- 
tes had  brought  from  Tauris,  was  found  in  a  hush 
by  Astrabanes  and  Alopecus,  the  sons  of  Irbus. 
The  two  men  were  immediately  struck  mad  at  the 
sight  of  it.  The  Limnseans  and  the  inhabitants  of 
other  neighbouring  places  then  offered  sacrifices  to 
the  goddess ;  but  a  quarrel  ensued  among  them,  in 
which  several  individuals  were  killed  at  the  altar 
of  Artemis,  who  now  demanded  atonement  for  the 
pollution  of  her  sanctuary.  From  henceforth  hu- 
man victims  were  selected  by  lot  and  offered  to 
Artemis,  until  Lycurgus  introduced  the  scourging 
of  young  men  at  her  altar  as  a  substitute  for  human 
sacrifices. 

The  diamastigosis,  according  to  this  account, 
was  a  substitute  for  human  sacrifice,  and  Lycurgus 
made  it  also  serve  his  purpose  of  education,  in  so 
far  as  he  made  it  a  part  of  the  system  of  hardening 
the  Spartan  youths  against  bodily  sufferings.*  A» 
cording  to  another  far  less  probable  account,  the 
diarnasAigosis  originated  in  a  circumstance,  reco.  i 
ed  by  Plutarch,6  which  happened  before  the  battle 
of  Plata;*. 

The  worship  of  Artemis  Orthia  was  unquestion- 
ably very  ancient,  and  the  diamastigosis  only  a  step 
from  barbarism  towards  civilization.  Many  anec- 
dotes are  related  of  the  courage  and  intrepidity 
with  which  young  Spartans  bore  the  lashes  of  the 
si  ourge;  some  even  died  without  uttering  a  mur- 
mur at  their  sufferings,  for  to  die  under  the  strokes 
was  considered  as  honourable  a  death  as  that  on 
the  field  of  battle.' 

DIAN'OMAI  or  DIA'DOSEIS  (Aiavopai  or  iUa.66- 
aeic)  were  public  donations  to  the  Athenian  people, 
which  corresponded  to  the  Roman  conpiaria.  ( Vid. 
Congiarium.)  To  these  belong  the  free  distribu- 
tions of  corn,'  the  cleruchiee  (vid.  Ci.eruchi),  the 
revenues  from  the  mines,  and  the  money  of  the 
theorica.    ( Vid.  Theoricon.)' 

DIA'PHANE  EIMATA  (diaQavf,  el/tara)  were 
garments  similar  to  the  celebrated  Coec  testes  of 
the  Romans;  but  as  they  are  mentioned  in  Aris- 
tophanes and  the  earlier  Greek  writers  (AtaQavij 
XiTuvia,1'  Ifiurta  Atafaivovra11),  they  were  probably 
made  of  muslin  and  not  of  silk,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  material  of  which  the  Cok  vestcs  went 
made.    (Vid.  Coa  Vehti*.)1* 

DIAPSE'PHISIS  (ihaxbittotd  a  political  institu- 
tion at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent 
aliens,  or  such  as  were  the  offspring  of  an  unlawful 
1.  (Platner,  i.,  1 80.— DemoathTTo.  Leoch.,  1093,  12.)— £ 
(Meier.  Alt.  Pruceaa,  640.)— 3.  (Plntnrr,  i.,  163.1— 4.  (Pain., 
in.,  16,  6.)— S.  (Plut.,  Lye,  18.— Inntit.  I.occd.,  p  244.— Cic, 
Tuac.  Quicat.,».,  27.)— 6  (Arulid.,  17.)— 7.  (Compare  Milllol'. 
I'  "in,i,  ii.,  0,  •;  6,  note  A,  and  it.,  5, 1)  8,  nolo  c. — Manao,  Spat 
la,  i.,  i,  183.)—*.  (Anatoph.,  Voap.,  715.)— 0.  (BAckh,  Publ 
Bonk,  i.,  p.  280.)— 10.  (Anatoph.,  tjraiatr..  48.)— II.  (Philom. 
Fragm.,  p.  387,  ad.  Meineke.) — 12.  (Bekker,  (  i.axiklea,  n,  p 
»41  ) 
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mairiage,  from  assuming  the  rights  of  citizens.  As 
nsurpations  of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon  at 
Athens,1  various  measures  had  been  adopted  against 
them  (vid.  Graphaieenias  and  Doroxenias)  ;  but 
as  none  of  them  had  the  desired  effect,  a  new  meth- 
od, the  diaf^(j>iai<;,  was  devised,  according  to  which 
the  trial  on  spurious  citizens  was  to  be  held  by  the 
demotae,  within  whose  deme  intruders  were  sus- 
pected to  exist ;  for  if  each  deme  separately  was 
kept  clear  of  intruders,  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
would  naturally  feel  the  benefit.  Every  deme,  there- 
fore, obtained  the  right  or  duty  at  certain  times  to 
revise  its  lexiarchic  registers,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  any  had  entered  their  names  who  had  no 
claims  to  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  assembly  of 
the  demotae,  in  which  these  investigations  took 
place,  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  de- 
march,  or  some  senator  belonging  to  the  deme 
for,  in  the  case  brought  forward  in  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  against  Eubulides,  we  do  not  find  thai 
he  was  demarch,  but  it  is  merely  stated  that  he  was 
a  member  of  the  fiovkri.  When  the  demotae  were 
assembled,  an  oath  was  administered  to  them,  in 
which  they  promised  to  judge  impartially,  without 
favour  towards,  or  enmity  against  those  persons  on 
whom  they  might  have  to  pass  sentence.  The  pres- 
ident then  read  the  names  of  the  demotae  from  the 
register,  asking  the  opinion  of  the  assembly  (dta-tpr/- 
Qi&odai)  respecting  each  individual,  whether  they 
thought  him  a  true  and  legitimate  citizen  or  not. 
Any  one,  then,  had  the  right  to  say  what  he  thought 
or  knew  of  the  person  in  question  ;  and  when  any 
one  was  impeached,  a  regular  trial  took  place.' 
Pollux4  says  that  the  demotae  on  this  occasion  gave 
their  votes  with  leaves,  and  not  with  pebbles,  as  was 
usual ;  but  Demosthenes  simply  calls  them  frtftot. 
If  a  person  was  found  guilty  of  having  usurped  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  (aizo^ir/^eadaL),  his  name  was 
•truck  from  the  lexiarchic  register,  and  he  himself 
ivas  degraded  to  the  rank  of  an  alien.  But  if  he 
Jid  not  acquiesce  in  the  verdict,  but  appealed  to  the 
yreat  courts  of  justice  at  Athens,  a  heavier  punish- 
nent  awaited  him,  if  he  was  found  guilty  there  also ; 
or  he  was  then  sold  as  a  slave,  and  his  property 
ivas  confiscated  by  the  state.* 

If  by  any  accident  the  lexiarchic  irgisters  had 
leen  lost  or  destroyed,  a  careful  sciutiny  of  the 
tame  nature  as  that  described  above,  and  likewise 
called  SiaifrriQioic,  took  place,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  spurious  citizen  from  having  his  name  entered 
in  the  new  registers.* 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  diaij/qQioie  was 
introduced  at  Athens  in  B.C.  419,  by  one  Demophi- 
lus.'  But  it  has  justly  been  remarked  by  Siebelis 
on  Philochorus,6  that  Harpocration,'  the  apparent 
authority  for  this  supposition,  cannot  be  interpreted 
in  this  sense.  One  diatyiiQiais  is  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch10 as  early  as  B.C.  445.  Clinton11  has,  more- 
over, shown  that  the  6iaipri<t>t<u<;  mentioned  by  Har- 
pocration, in  the  archonship  of  Archias,  does  not 
belong  to  B.C.  419,  but  to  B.C.  347.  Compare 
Hermann and  Schomann,11  whose  lengthened  ac- 
count, however,  should  be  read  with  great  care,  as 
he  makes  some  statements  which  seem  to  be  irrec- 
oncilable with  each  other,  and  not  founded  on  good 
authority.  The  source  from  which  we  derive  most 
information  on  this  subject  is  the  oration  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Eubulides. 


1.  (Plut.,  Pericl.,  37.— Harpocr.,  s.  v.  IToraiidf.)— 2-  (Harpocr., 
».  v.  &iina(>xos-)— 3.  (Deroosth.,  c.  Eubul.,  p.  1302.— jEschin., 
De  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  345.) — 4.  (Onom.,viii.,  18.) — 5.  (Diunys.  Hal., 
De  Useo,  c.  16,  p.  617,  ed.  Reiske. — Argument,  ad  Demusth.,  c. 
EntraJ  )— 6.  (Demosth.,  1.  c,  p.  1306\)— 7  (Srhrtrnann,  De  Co- 
saitiiT,  p  358,  transl.— Wachsmuth,  (Men  Alterth.,  ii.,  1,  p.  32.) 
—8.  (Fragm.,  p.  61.)— 9.  (s.  v.  Ata^^ms.)— 10.  (Pencl.,  37.) 
—11  (I  ast  Hell.,  ii.,  p.  141.) — 18  (Manual  of  the  Pol.  Ant.  of 
"3reeoe.  t  123,  n.  14,  &c.)— 13  (L  c.) 
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DIASIA  (Atdaut),  a  great  festival  celebrated  m 
Athens,  without  the  walls  of  the  city  (£&»  tt?c  r  6- 
Aewc),  in  honour  of  Zeus,  suriiamed  Wlulixiof.1 
The  whole  people  took  part  in  it,  and  the  wealthiei 
citizens  offered  victims  (lepeia),  while  the  poorei 
classes  burned  such  incense  as  their  country  fur 
nished  (\1vftaTa  kmxupta),  which  the  scholiast  on 
Thucydides  erroneously  explains  as  cakes  in  the 
shape  of  animals.*  The  diasia  took  place  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  month  of  Anthesterion,'  with  feast 
ing  and  rejoicings,  and  was,  like  most  other  festi- 
vals, accompanied  by  a  fair.*  It  was  this  festival 
at  which  Cylon  was  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  take 
possession  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens  ;  but  he  mis- 
took the  oracle,  and  made  the  attempt  during  the 
celebration  of  the  Olympian  games.*  The  etymol- 
ogy of  didota,  given  by  most  of  the  ancient  gram- 
marians (from  A«5f  and  acy),  is  false  ;  the  name  is 
a  mere  derivative  from  6id(,  as  'KnoMjuvta  from 
'  hnbXkuv. 

DIAULOS.    ( Vid.  Stadium.) 

DIAZO'MA.    {Vid.  Subligaculdm.) 

DICASTE'RION  (6iKa<7TT)piov)  indicates  both  the 
aggregate  judges  that  sat  in  court,  and  the  place  it 
self  in  which  they  held  their  sittings.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  former,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  Dicastes  ;  with  respect  to  the  latter,  oui 
information  is  very  imperfect.  In  the  earlier  ages 
there  were  five  celebrated  places  at  Athens  set 
apart  for  the  sittings  of  the  judges,  who  had  cog-  ,i- 
zance  of  the  graver  causes  in  which  the  loss  of  Uu- 
man  life  was  avenged  or  expiated,  viz  ,  the  areiopa- 
gites  and  the  ephetae.  These  places  were  the  Arei- 
opagus  (vid.  Areiopagus),  and  the  tm  TiaXkadi^,  litl 
AcXQivty,  ETTt  TlpvTaveltf),  and  kv  $pea.TTot.  The  an- 
tiquity of  these  last  four  is  sufficiently  vouched  for 
by  the  archaic  character  of  the  division  of  th<!  caus- 
es that  were  appropriated  to  each  :  in  the  first  we 
are  told  that  accidental  deaths  were  discussed  ;  in 
the  second,  homicides  confessed,  hut  justified  ;  in 
the  third  there  were  quasi  trials  of  inanimate  things, 
which,  by  falling  and  the  like,  had  occasioned  a  loss 
of  human  life  ;  in  the  fourth,  homicides  who  had 
returned  from  exile,  and  committed  a  fresh  man- 
slaughter, were  appointed  to  he  tried.  With  respect 
to  these  ancient  institutions,  of  which  little  more 
than  the  name  remained  when  the  historical  age 
commenced,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  Greek  feeling  respect 
ing  murder,  viz.,  that  it  partook  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  ceremonial  pollution  than  a  political  offence,  the 
presiding  judge  was  invariably  the  king  archon,  the 
Athenian  rex  sacrorum  ;  and  that  the  places  in 
which  the  trials  were  held  were  open  to  the  sky,  to 
avoid  the  contamination  which  the  judges  might 
incur  by  being  under  the  same  roof  with  a  murder- 
er.* The  places,  however,  remained  after  the  office 
of  the  judges  who  originally  sat  there  was  abolish- 
ed ;  and  they  appear  from  Demosthenes7  to  have 
been  occasionally  used  by  the  ordinary  Heliaatic 
judges  when  trying  a  cause  of  the  kind  to  which 
they  were  originally  appropriated.  The  most  im- 
portant court  in  later  ages  was  the  Helia.a,  in  which, 
we  are  told  by  the  grammarians,  the  weightiest 
causes  were  decided  ;  and  if  so,  we  may  conclude 
the  thesmothetae  were  the  presiding  magistrates. 
Besides  this,  ordinary  Heliastic  courts  sat  in  the 
Odeium,  in  the  courts  Trigonon,  the  Greater  (M«- 
frv),  the  Middle  (Meoov),  the  Green,  the  Red,  that 
of  Metiochus,  and  the  Parabyston  ;  but  of  these  we 
are  unable  to  fix  the  localities,  or  to  what  magis- 
trates it  was  usual  to  apportion  them.   They  were 

1.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  126.)— 2.  (Compare  Xen.,  Anab.,  vii.,  8,  4  4. 
— Lucian,  Tim.,  7.— Aristooh.,  Nub.,  402,  Ac.)— 3.  (SchoL  »i 
Aristoph.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Aristoph.,  Nub.,  841.) — 5.  (Compare  Po> 
lux,  Onom.,  i.,  26.— Suidas,  8.  v.)— 6.  (Matthis,  De  Jud  A*k. 
157.)— 7.  (c.  Neasr.,  1348,  21.) 


Dl  CASTES. 


DICASTIGON. 


all  painted  with  their  distinctive  colours  ;  and,  it 
appears,  had  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  inscribed  over 
the  diiorway.  With  the  exception  of  the  Heliaea, 
and  those  in  which  causes  of  murder  were  ti  ed, 
they  were  probably  protected  from  the  weather. 
The  dicasts  sat  upon  wooden  benches,  which  were 
covered  with  rugs  or  malting  (ipiadta),  and  there 
were  elevations  or  tribunes  (^fifiara),  upon  which 
the  at  tagonist  advocates  stood  during  their  address 
to  the  court.  The  space  occupied  by  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  trial  was  protected  by  a  railing  (6pv- 
faKTois)  from  the  intrusion  of  the  by-standers  ;  but 
in  causes  which  bore  upon  the  violation  of  the  mys- 
teries, a  farther  space  of  fifty  feet  all  round  was  en- 
closed by  a  rope,  and  the  security  of  this  barrier 
guarantied  by  the  presence  of  the  public  slaves.1 

DICASTES  (diKaorfis),  in  its  broadest  accepta- 
tion a  judge,  more  peculiarly  denotes  the  Attic 
functionary  of  the  democratic  period,  who,  with 
his  colleagues,  was  constitutionally  empowered  to 
try  and  pass  judgment  upon  all  causes  and  ques- 
tions that  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  country  pro- 
nounced susceptible  of  judicial  investigation.  In 
the  circumstance  of  a  plurality  of  persons  being 
selected  from  the  mass  of  private  citizens,  and 
associated  temporarily  as  representatives  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  adjudicating  between 
its  individual  members,  and  of  such  delegates 
swearing  an  oath  that  they  would  well  and  truly 
discharge  the  duties  intrusted  to  them,  there  ap- 
pears some  resemblance  between  the  constitution 
of  the  Attic  dicasierion  and  an  English  jury,  but 
in  nearly  all  other  respects  the  distinctions  between 
them  are  as  great  as  the  intervals  of  space  and 
time  which  separate  their  several  nations.  At 
Athens  the  conditions  of  his  eligibility  were,  that 
the  dicast  should  be  a  free  citizen,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  full  franchise  (i-rriTtfiia),  and  not  less  than 
thirty  years  of  age ;  and  of  persons  so  qualified  six 
thousand  were  selected  by  lot  for  the  service  of  ev- 
ery y:ar.  Of  the  precise  method  of  their  appoint- 
ment our  notices  are  somewhat  obscure ;  but  we 
may  gather  from  them  that  it  took  place  every  year 
under  the  conduct  of  the  nine  archons  and  their  of- 
ficial scribe ;  that  each  of  these  ten  personages 
drew  by  lot  the  names  of  six  hundred  persons  of 
the  tribe  assigned  to  him ;  that  the  whole  number 
so  selected  was  again  divided  by  lot  into  ten  sec- 
tiors  of  500  each,  together  with  a  supernumerary 
one,  consisting  of  a  thousand  persons,  from  among 
whom  the  occasional  deficiencies  in  the  sections  of 
600  might  he  supplied.  To  each  of  the  ten  sections, 
one  of  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet  was  ap- 
propriated as  a  distinguishing  mark,  and  a  small 
tablet  (ntvaKiov),  inscribed  with  the  letter  of  the 
section  and  the  name  of  the  individual,  was  deliv- 
ered as  a  certificate  of  his  appointment  to  each  di- 
cast. Three  bronze  plates  found  in  the  Piranis,  and 
described  by  Dodwell,'  are  supposed  to  have  served 
this  purpose  ;  the  inscriptions  upon  them  consist  of 
the  following  letters  :  A.  AIOAi2P02  *PKA,  E. 
AKINIA*  AAAIETZ,  and  B.  ANTIXAPMOZ  AA- 
Mn,  and  bear,  besides,  representations  of  owls  and 
Gorgon  heads,  and  other  devices  symbolic:  of  the 
Attic  people.  The  thousand  supernumeraries  had, 
in  all  probability,  some  different  token  ;  but  of  this 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge. 

Bifore  proceeding  to  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions, the  dicast  was  obliged  to  swear  the  official 
oath ;  which  was  done  in  the  earlier  ages  at  a  place 
Wiled  Ardetlus,  without  the  city,  on  the  banks  of 
iie  Ilissus,  but  in  after  times  at  some  other  spot, 
of  which  we  are  not  informed.  In  the  time  of  De- 
mosthenes, the  oath  (which  is  given  at  full  length  in 
Demosth.,  c  Txmoc.,  746)  asserted  the  qualification 

I   (Mf«f,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  141  -I.  'Travel*,  L,  p.  4J3-4S7.) 


of  the  dicast,  and  a  solemn  engagement  by  hint  (■ 
discharge  his  office  faithfully  and  incorruptibly  in 
general,  as  well  as  in  certain  specified  cases  which 
bore  reference  to  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  a 
matter  in  no  small  degree  under  the  cuntiol  of  the 
dicast,  inasmuch  as  few  could  enter  upon  any  office 
without  having  had  their  election  submitted  to  a 
court  for  its  approbation  (vid.  Dokimasia)  ;  and,  h<v 
sides  these,  it  contained  a  general  promise  to  sup- 
port the  existing  constitution,  which  the  dicast 
would,  of  course,  be  peculiarly  enabled  to  do,  when 
persons  were  accused  before  him  of  attempting  its 
subversion.  This  oath  being  taken,  and  the  divis- 
ions made  as  above  mentioned,  it  remained  to  as- 
sign the  courts  to  the  several  sections  of  dicasts 
in  which  they  were  to  sit.  This  was  not  like  the 
first,  an  appointment  intended  to  last  during  the 
year,  but  took  place  under  the  conduct  of  the  the- 
mothetae,  de  novo,  every  time  that  it  was  necessary 
to  empanel  a  number  of  dicasts.  In  ordinary  cases, 
when  one,  two,  or  more  sections  of  500  made  up 
the  complement  of  judges  appropriated  to  trying  the 
particular  kind  of  cause  in  hand,  the  process  was 
extremely  simple.  Two  urns  or  caskets  {nXjjpurri- 
pia)  were  produced,  one  containing  tickets  inscribed 
with  the  distinctive  letters  of  the  sections,  the  oth- 
er furnished,  in  like  manner,  with  similar  tickets,  to 
indicate  the  courts  in  which  the  sittings  were  to  be 
held.  If  the  cause  was  to  be  tried  by  a  single  section, 
a  ticket  would  be  drawn  simultaneously  from  each 
urn,  and  the  result  announced,  that  section  B,  for 
instance,  was  to  sit  in  court  T ;  if  a  thousand  dicasts 
were  requisite,  two  tablets  would,  in  like  manner,  be 
drawn  from  the  urn  that  represented  the  sections, 
while  one  was  drawn  from  the  other  as  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  announcement  might  run  that  sec 
tions  A  and  B  were  to  sit  in  court  T,  and  the  like. 
A  more  complicated  system  must  have  been  adopt- 
ed when  fractional  parts  of  the  section  sat  by  them- 
selves, or  were  added  to  other  whole  sections  :  but 
what  this  might  have  been  we  can  only  conjecture, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  some  other  process  of  selection 
must  have  prevailed  upon  all  those  occasions  when 
judges  of  a  peculiar  qualification  were  required  ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  trial  of  violators  of  the  myste- 
ries, when  the  initiated  only  were  allowed  to  judge ; 
and  in  that  of  military  offenders,  who  were  left  to  the 
justice  of  those  only  whose  comrades  they  were,  or 
should  have  been,  at  the  time  when  the  offence  was 
alleged  to  have  been  committed.  It  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  allotment  of  the  dicasts  to  their  several 
courts  for  the  day  took  place,  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned,  in  the  market-place,  and  that  it  was 
conducted  in  all  cases,  except  one,  by  the  thesmo- 
thetae ;  in  that  one,  which  was  when  the  magis- 
trates and  public  officers  rendered  an  account  of 
their  conduct  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  of- 
fice, and  defended  themselves  against  all  charges 
of  malversation  in  it  (vid.  Euthunai),  the  logiste 
were  the  officiating  personages.  As  soon  as  the  al- 
lotment had  taken  place,  each  dicast  received  a 
staff,  on  which  was  painted  the  letter  and  the  coloui 
of  the  court  awarded  him,  which  might  serve  both 
as  a  ticket  to  procure  admittance,  and  also  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  any  loiterer  that  might  endeavoui 
clandestinely  to  obtain  a  sitting  after  business  had 
begun.  While  in  court,  and  probably  from  the  hand 
of  the  presiding  magistrate  (jiyhun  AmanTiiplnv),  he 
received  the  token  or  ticket  that  entitled  linn  to 
receive  his  fee  {6uuUTTm6v)  from  the  KuXatcptrai. 
This  payment  is  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by 
Pericles,  and  was  originally  a  single  obolus  ;  it  was 
increased  by  Cleon  to  thrice  that  amount  about  tlx 
88th  Olympiad  1 

DIOASTICON.    {Vid.  Dhasteh.) 

1.  |Mn*[,  Att.  Pric  .  125,  &r  ) 
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DIKE  {diKTj)  signifies  generally  any  proceedings 
»t  law  \,y  one  party  directly  or  mediately  against 
others.1  The  object  of  all  such  actions  is  to  pro- 
tect the  body  politic,  or  one  or  more  of  its  individ- 
ual members,  from  injury  and  aggression ;  a  dis- 
tinction which  has  in  most  countries  suggested  the 
division  of  all  causes  into  two  great  classes,  the 
public  and  the  private,  and  assigned  to  each  its  pe- 
culiar form  and  treatment.  At  Athens  the  first  of 
these  was  implied  by  the  terms  public  SUac  or  ayu- 
vec,  or  still  more  peculiarly  by  ypa<j>al :  causes  of  the 
3ther  class  were  termed  private  <5i/cat  or  ay&vec,  or 
simply  6Uai  in  its  limited  sense.  There  is  a  still 
farther  subdivision  of  ypaipac  into  &r\p.oaiai  and  idiai, 
of  which  the  former  is  somewhat  analogous  to  im- 
peachments for  offences  directly  against  the  state  ; 
the  latter  to  criminal  prosecutions,  in  which  the 
state  appears  as  a  party  mediately  injured  in  the 
violence  or  other  wrong  done  to  individual  citizens. 
It  will  be  observed  that  cases  frequently  arise, 
which,  with  reference  to  the  wrong  complained  of, 
may  with  equal  propriety  be  brought  before  a  court 
in  the  form  of  the  ypaQr/  last  mentioned,  or  in  that 
of  an  ordinary  6Ujj,  and  under  these  circumstances 
the  laws  of  Athens  gave  the  prosecutor  an  ample 
choice  of  methods  to  vindicate  his  rights  by  private 
or  public  proceedings,'  much  in  the  same  way  as  a 
plaintiff  in  modern  times  may,  for  the  same  offence, 
prefer  an  indictment  for  assault,  or  bring  his  civil 
action  for  trespass  on  the  person.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  mention  some  of  the  principal  distinctions 
in  the  treatment  of  causes  of  the  two  great  classes 
above  mentioned,  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
forms  and  treatment  of  the  private  lawsuit. 

In  a  dlict),  only  the  person  whose  rights  were  al- 
>  3ged  to  be  affected,  or  the  legal  protector  (nvpioc) 
of  such  person,  if  a  minor,  or  otherwise  incapable 
of  appearing  sua  jure,  was  permitted  to  institute  an 
action  as  plaintiff ;  in  public  causes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  few  in  which  the  person  injured  or 
his  family  were  peculiarly  bound  and  interested  to 
act,  any  free  citizen,  and  sometimes,  when  the  state 
was  directly  attacked,  almost  any  alien,  was  em- 
powered to  do  so.  In  all  private  causes,  except 
those  of  l£ovkri<;,  Pialov,  and  kl-aipeaeuc,  the  penalty 
or  other  subject  of  contention  was  exclusively  re- 
covered by  the  plaintiff,  while  in  most  others  the 
state  alone,  or  jointly  with  the  prosecutor,  profited 
by  the  pecuniary  punishment  of  the  offender.  The 
court  fees,  called  prytaneia,  were  paid  in  private, 
but  not  in  public  causes,  and  a  public  prosecutor 
that  compromised  the  action  with  the  defendant 
was  in  most  cases  punished  by  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
drachmae  and  a  modified  disfranchisement,  while 
there  was  no  legal  impediment  at  any  period  of  a 
private  lawsuit  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  litigant 
parties.5 

The  proceedings  in  the  dinr/  were  commenced  by 
a  summons  to  the  defendant  (irpoa/c^frtf)  to  appear 
on  a  certain  day  before  the  proper  magistrate  (eioa- 
yuytvc),  and  there  answer  the  charges  preferred 
against  him.*  This  summons  was  often  served  by 
the  plaintiff  in  person,  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
witnesses  (vid.  Ci.etekes),  whose  names  were  en- 
dorsed upon  the  declaration  (lyS-tg  or  iyK^r//ia). 
If  there  were  an  insufficient  service  of  the  sum- 
mons, the  lawsuit  was  styled  aTrpouK^r/toc,  and  dis- 
missed by  the  magistrate.  From  the  circumstance 
of  the  same  officer  that  conducted  the  anacrisis  be- 
ing also  necessarily  present  at  the  trial,  and  as  there 
were,  besides,  dies  nefasti  (anobpudes)  and  festivals, 
during  which  none,  or  only  some  special  causes 
eould  be  commenced,  the  power  of  the  plaintiff  in 

1.  (Harpocrat.— Pollux,  Onura.,  viii.,  40,  41.)— 2.  (Demosth., 
c.  Andoc.,  601.)— 3.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  163.) — *  '»"°toph., 
Nub.,  1221.— Av.,  1016.) 
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I  selecting  his  time  was,  of  course,  m  some  legree 
limited ;  and  of  several  causes,  we  know  that  the 
nine  for  their  institution  was  particularized  by  law.1 
There  were  also  occasions  upon  which  a  personal 
arrest  of  the  party  proceeded  against  took  the  place 
of,  or,  at  all  events,  was  simultaneous  with,  the  ser- 
vice of  the  summons ;  as,  for  instance,  when  th«? 
plaintiff  doubted  whether  such  party  would  not 
leave  the  country  to  avoid  answering  the  action; 
and,  accordingly,  nh  find  that,  in  such  cases,2  an 
Athenian  plaintiff  might  compel  a  foreigner  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  polemarch's  office,  and  there 
produce  bail  for  his  appearance,  or,  failing  to  do  so, 
submit  to  remain  in  custody  till  the  trial.  The 
word  Kareyyvpv  is  peculiarly  used  of  this  proceed- 
ing. Between  the  service  of  the  summons  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  parties  before  the  magistrate,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  law  prescribed  the  interven- 
tion of  a  period  of  five  days.3  If  both  parties  ap- 
peared, the  proceedings  commenced  by  the  plaintiff 
putting  in  his  declaration,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
positing his  share  of  the  court  lees  (npvraveta),  the 
non-payment  of  which  was  a  fatal  objection  to  the 
farther  progress  of  a  cause.*  These  were  very  tri- 
fling in  amount.  If  the  subject  of  litigation  was  ra- 
ted at  less  than  100  drachmae,  nothing  was  paid  ;  if 
at  more  than  100  drachma?  and  less  than  1000  drach- 
mae, 3  drachmae  was  a  sufficient  deposite,  and  sc 
on  in  proportion.  If  the  defendant  neglected  or  re- 
fused to  make  his  payment,  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  he  underwent  the  penalties  consequent  upon 
non-appearance;  in  all  cases,  the  successful  party 
was  reimbursed  his  prytaneia  by  the  other.5  The 
■KapwaTato'kfi  was  another  deposite  in  some  cases, 
but  paid  by  the  plaintiff  only.  This  was  not  in  the 
nature  nor  of  the  usual  amount  of  the  court  fees, 
but  a  kind  of  penalty,  as  it  was  forfeited  by  the 
suiter  in  case  he  failed  in  establishing  his  cause. 
In  a  suit  against  the  treasury,  it  was  fixed  at  a  fifth  ; 
in  that  of  a  claim  to  the  property  of  a  deceased  per- 
son by  an  alleged  heir  or  devisee,  at  a  tenth  of  the 
value  sought  to  be  recovered.'  If  the  action  was 
not  intended  to  be  brought  before  an  heliastic  court, 
but  merely  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  a  diaete- 
tes  {vid.  Diaitetai),  a  course  which  was  competent 
to  the  plaintiff  to  adopt  in  all  private  actions,7  the 
drachma  paid  in  the  place  of  the  deposite  above 
mentioned  bore  the  name  of  irapdoTaaic.  The  de- 
posites  being  made,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trate, if  no  manifest  objection  appeared  on  the  face 
of  the  declaration,  to  cause  it  to  be  written  out  on 
a  tablet,  and  exposed  for  the  inspection  of  the  pub- 
lic on  the  wall  or  other  place  that  served  as  the 
cause-list  of  his  court.8 

The  magistrate  then  appointed  a  day  for  the  far- 
ther proceedings  of  the  anacrisis  (vid.  Anacrisis), 
which  was  done  by  drawing  lots  for  the  priority,  in 
case  there  was  a  plurality  of  causes  instituted  at 
the  same  time ;  ana  to  this  proceeding  the  phrase 
7i.ayxa.vetv  d'ncrjv,  which  generally  denotes  to  bring 
an  action,  is  to  be  primarily  attributed.  If  the  plain- 
tiff failed  to  appear  at  the  anacrisis,  the  suit,  of 
course,  fell  to  the  ground ;  if  the  defendant  made 
default,  judgment  passed  against  him."  Both  par- 
ties, however,  received  an  official  summons  before 
their  non-appearance  was  made  the  ground  of  either 
result.  An  affidavit  might  at  this,  as  well  as  at 
other  periods  of  the  action,  be  made  in  behaJf  of  a 
person  unable  to  attend  upon  the  given  day,  and  this 
would,  if  allowed,  have  the  effect  of  postponing  far- 
ther proceedings  (vmj/ioaia) ;  it  might,  however,  be 


1.  (Aristoph.,  Nob.,  1190.)— 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Zenoth.,  890 
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eonioated  by  a  counter-affidavit  to  the  effect  that 
the  alleged  reason  was  unfounded  or  otherwise  in- 
sufficient {uvdvTTufiooia) ;  and  a  question  would 
arise  upon  this  point,  the  decision  of  which,  when 
adverse  to  'he  defendant,  would  render  him  liable 
to  the  penalty  of  contumacy.1  The  plaintiff  was  in 
this  case  said  iprj/np>  kXelv :  the  defendant,  kprjfiriv 
tyXeiv,  6'tKjjv  being  the  word  omitted  in  both  phra- 
ses. If  the  cause  were  primarily  brought  before  an 
umpire  (6caiTj]TTn),  the  anacrisis  was  conducted  by 
him ;  in  cases  of  appeal  it  was  dispensed  with  as 
unnecessary.  The  anacrisis  began  with  the  affida- 
vit of  the  plaintiff  (Tzpoufiocia).  then  followed  the 
answer  of  the  defendant  (avrufioma  or  avnypaQr/) 
(vid.  Antigraphy),  then  the  parties  produced  their 
respective  witnesses,  and  reduced  their  evidence  to 
writing,  and  put  in  originals,  or  authenticated  copies 
of  all  the  records,  deeds,  and  contracts  that  might 
be  useful  in  establishing  their  case,  as  well  as  mem- 
oranda of  offers  and  requisitions  then  made  by  ei- 
ther side  (irpoKXiioeis).  The  whole  of  the  documents 
were  then,  if  the  cause  took  a  straightforward 
course  (evdvdiKia),  enclosed  on  the  last  day  of  the 
anacrisis  in  a  casket  (cxivoc),  which  was  sealed  and 
intrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  presiding  magistrate 
till  it  was  produced  and  opened  at  the  trial.  Du- 
ring the  interval  no  alteration  in  its  contents  was 
permitted,  and,  accordingly,  evidence  that  had  been 
discovered  alter  the  anacrisis  was  not  producible  at 
the  trial.'  In  some  causes,  the  trial  before  the  di- 
casts  was  by  law  appointed  to  come  on  within  a 
pven  time ;  in  such  as  were  not  provided  for  by 
such  regulations,  we  may  suppose  that  it  would 
principally  depend  upon  the  leisure  of  the  magis- 
trate. The  parties,  however,  might  defer  the  day 
«  ,  ■  ,  by  mutual  consent.'  Upon  the  court  being 
assembled,  the  magistrate  called  on  the  cause,4  and 
the  plaintiff  opened  his  case.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  speech,  the  proper  officer  (6  e<f>  Mup) 
filled  the  clepsydra  with  water.  As  long  as  the 
water  flowed  from  this  vessel,  the  orator  was  per- 
mitted to  speak ;  if,  however,  evidence  was  to  be 
read  by  the  officer  of  the  court,  or  a  law  recited,  the 
water  was  stopped  till  the  speaker  recommenced. 
The  quantity  of  water,  or,  in  other  words,  the  length 
of  the  speeches,  was  not  by  any  means  the  same  in 
all  causes :  in  the  speech  against  Macartatus,  and 
elsewhere,  one  amphora  only  was  deemed  sufficient ; 
eleven  are  mentioned  in  the  impeachment  of  ^Eschi- 
nes  for  misconduct  in  his  embassy.  In  some  few 
cases,  as  those  of  kukuolc,  according  to  Harpocra- 
tion,  no  limit  was  prescribed  The  speeches  were 
sometimes  interrupted  by  the  cry  naTu6a — "  go 
down,"  in  effect,  "cease  speaking" — from  the  di- 
casts,  which  placed  the  advocate  in  a  serious  dilem- 
ma ;  for  if,  after  this,  he  still  persisted  in  his  address, 
he  could  hardly  fail  to  offend  those  who  bid  him 
stop;  if  he  obeyed  the  order,  it  might  be  found, 
after  the  votes  had  been  taken,  that  it  had  emana- 
ted from  a  minority  of  the  dicasts.'  After  the 
■peeches  of  the  advocates,  which  were,  in  general, 
two  on  each  siile,  and  the  incidental  reading  of  the 
documentary  and  other  evidence,  the  dicasts  pro- 
ceeded to  give  their  judgment  by  ballot.  ( Vid. 
Cadibkoi.) 

When  the  principal  point  at  issue  was  decided  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff,  there  followed,  in  many  cases, 
I  farther  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  damages 
or  penalty  which  the  defendatit  .should  pay.  ( Vid. 
ATONES  ATIMHTOI  KAI  TIMHTOI.)  The  meth- 
od of  voting  upon  this  question  seems  to  have  varied, 
in  that  the  dicasts  used  a  small  tablet  instead  of  a 
ballot-ball,  upon  which  those  that  approved  of  the 

I,  (Dotnonth..  c.  Olymp.,  1174.)— 2.  (Domnoth.,  c.  B<rot.,  i., 
H»  )— 3.  (Demoath.,  c  Phaen.,  1042.)  — 4.  (Plainer,  Pimm 
•nl  K'H'L  '■.  182.1—5.  (Ari»t<.ph.,  Ve»p..  973.) 


heavier  penalty  drew  a  long  line,  ti  e  others  h  shon 
one.1  Upon  judgment  being  given  in  a  private  suit, 
the  Athenian  law  left  its  execution  very  much  in 
the  hands  of  the  successful  party,  who  was  empow- 
ered to  seize  the  movables  of  his  antagonist  as  a 
pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  money,  or  institute 
an  action  of  ejectment  (iS-ovlw t  against  the  refra< 
tory  debtor.  The  judgment  of  a  court  of  dicasts 
was  in  general  decisive  (6Ui)  auroreAjJf) ;  but  upon 
certain  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  gross 
case  of  perjury  or  conspiracy  could  be  proved  by 
the  unsuccessful  party  to  have  operated  to  his  dis- 
advantage, the  cause,  upon  the  conviction  of  such 
conspirators  or  witnesses,  might  be  commenced  d* 
novo.  (Vid.  Appellatio,  Greek.)  In  addition  to 
which,  the  party  against  whom  judgment  had  pass- 
ed by  default  had  the  power  to  revive  the  cause, 
upon  proving  that  his  non-appearance  in  court  was 
inevitable  (r^v  iprjjiriv  avrilaxeiv*) ;  this,  however, 
was  to  be  exercised  within  two  months  after  the 
original  judgment.  If  the  parties  were  willing  to 
refer  the  matter  to  an  umpire  (iiaiTrirnc),  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  magistrate  to  transfer  the  proceed- 
ings as  they  stood  to  that  officer ;  and  in  the  same 
way,  if  the  diaetetes  considered  the  matter  in  hand 
too  high  for  him,  he  might  refer  it  to  the  eioayuyevt, 
to  be  brought  by  him  before  an  heliastic  court. 
The  whole  of  the  proceedings  before  the  diauetes 
were  analogous  to  those  before  the  dicasts.  and 
bore  equally  the  name  of  &Ikji  :  but  it  seems  that 
the  phrase  avTtXa^elv  rr/v  fir]  ovaav  is  peculiarly  ap- 
plied to  the  revival  of  a  cause  before  the  umpire  in 
which  judgment  had  passed  by  default.    ( Vid.  Di- 

AITETAI  ) 

The  following  are  the  principal  actions,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  which  we  read  of  in  the  Greek  wri- 
ters, and  which  are  briefly  discussed  under  their 
several  heads : 

AUt)  or  Tpaipq — 'Adtx/ac  Trpd(  rbv  df/fiov  :  'Ayeup 
yiov  :  'Aypaiptov:  'AypuQov  fierdXKov  :  At/aaf:  'AXo- 
yiov  :  'A/j.6%uaeu(  :  'Ape'kiov  :  'Avayuyijc  :  'Avavpa- 
xi°v  '■  ' AvdpaTTodiOfioi  :  ' Av6pan66uv  :  'ATrarr/CTfuf  roe 
df/uov  :  'Afyoppfis  :  '  Airoleiipeuc  :  '  AnonEfixpeu? :  'Airo- 
arancov :' AnpoOTaoiov  :  'Apyiag:  'Apyvpiov  .'AaeCei- 
af :  'AarpaTeiag  :  AvTopoXiac :  AvtotsXt/c  :  Br6a«i- 
aewf :  Bia'tuv:  BXdkjc:  BovXevae <jf :  Kaxriyopiac : 
KaKuoeuc  :  KaKorexviuv  :  Ktlpnov  :  KaraAvo-fur  top 
Ar'/fiov :  KaTdOKOTrijc  :  Xp£ov(  :  Xupiov  :  KAott^c  :  be- 
xaafiov  :  AeMaf :  Au/iuv :  AupoffPi'af  :  'EyyvjjC  : 
'Evoikiov:  'EiriTptrjpapxr/linToc :  'Eirtrpojr^f  :  'Efo- 
yuyrig  :  'E^aiptaeu^  :  'EfouA^f :  'Apirayrjc:  Eipyuov: 
'Eraipr'/aeuc  :  'XepoavMaf :  TirofoAifc  :  'YSpeuc :  A«- 
nofiaprvpiov  :  Aenrovavrtuv  :  AeinoaTpariov  :  Afitto 
ra^'mv  :  ittaffoB  :  M.io0<joeuf  oIkov  :  Motoric  :  No- 
piapuroc  Aia(pHdpu^  :  OiWaf:  UapaKaTadi/KTii  :  Ihtpti- 
voiac  :  Uapavopuv  :  Xlapairpeadeia^  :  flapeiaypa<pi/c 
fyapfidiiuv :  <tovov:  fyupuq  d<j>avoi(  Kai  fie8rifiei>ivT)(  : 
•pflopuf  t&v  k'Aevfitpuv  :  Tlpnayuyiaf :  Upot)oata^ : 
UpoettHpopiif  :  TlpntKof :  irtvdryypaiprjc :  ^tvAnnAij- 
Tf/nf  :  yevAofiapTvpiuv  :  'Pr/Tnpuir/ :  Sjcvpfa  :  Eirou: 
2vKo<pavTtas  :  'Zvjifjn'KaLuv  or  Xvvdr/Kdv  TrapaCuotuf  : 
Tpav/i'irnr  fk  irpovnia^  :  Tvpavvtio^. 

DI'CROTA.    (Vid.  Bikemib.) 

•DICTAMNUS  (fiiKTa/ivo(),  a  plant,  the  Dillany 
of  Crete,  or  Origanum  Dictamnus.  Virgil  gives  a 
very  striking  description  of  it,  and  records  the  pop- 
ular belief  of  its  great  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds.' 
Pliny  and  those  who  came  after  him  also  attest  its 
great  virtues  in  this  respect :  the  arrow  or  missile 
with  which  1  he  wound  had  been  inflicted  dropped 
from  it  on  applying  the  juice  of  the  Dictamnus,  anrf 
the  stags,  when  wounded  by  the  hunter,  caused  the 
weapon  to  fall  out  from  the  wound  by  browsing 
upon  this  plant !    The  moderns  make  nr.  use  of  it 
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experience  having  shown  how  little  reliance  was  to 
be  placed  on  these  statements.  The  Dictamnus 
winch  grew  on  Mount  Ida,  in  Crete,  was  the  most 
highly  esteemed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Linnae- 
us has  given  the  name  of  Dictamnus  to  a  kind  of 
plant  which  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  one 
mentioned  by  Virgil. 

DICTATOR.  The  name  and  office  of  dictator 
are  confessedly  of  Latin  origin :  thus  we  read  of  a 
dictator  at  Tusculum  in  early,  at  Lanuvium  in  very 
late,  times.1  Among  the  Albans,  also,  a  dictator  was 
sometimes  elected,  as  Mettus  FufTetius  on  the  death 
of  their  king  Cluilius.  Nor  was  this  magistracy 
confined  to  single  cities ;  for  we  learn  from  a  frag- 
ment of  Cato,  that  the  Tusculan  Egerius  was  dicta- 
tor over  the  whole  nation  of  the  Latins.3 

Among  the  Romans,  a  dictator  was  generally  ap- 
pointed in  circumstances  of  extraordinary  danger, 
whether  from  foreign  enemies  or  domestic  sedition. 
Instances  occur  very  frequently  in  the  early  books 
of  Livy,  from  whom  we  also  learn  that  a  dictator 
was  sometimes  created  for  the  following  purposes  : 

I.  For  fixing  the  "  clavus  annalis"  >n  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  in  times  of  pestilence  or  civil  discord.  ( Vid. 
Clavus  Annalis.)  2.  For  holding  the  comitia,  or 
elections,  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls.3  3.  For 
appointing  holydays  (feriarum  constituendarum  cau- 
sa) on  the  appearance  of  prodigies,*  and  officiating 
at  the  ludi  Romani  if  the  praetor  could  not  attend  ;* 
also  for  holding  trials  (qucestionibus  exercendis6),  and, 
on  one  occasion,  for  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  sen- 
ate.' In  this  last  case  there  were  two  dictators, 
one  abroad  and  another  at  home  ;  the  latter,  how- 
over,  without  a  magister  equitum. 

According  to  the  oldest  authorities,  the  dictator- 
ship was  instituted  at  Rome  ten  years  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Tarquinii,  and  the  first  dictator  was 
Baid  to  have  been  T.  Lartius,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
the  year.8  Another  account  states  that  the  consuls 
of  the  year  in  which  the  first  dictator  was  appoint- 
ed were  of  the  Tarquinian  party,  and  therefore  dis- 
trusted. 

This  tradition  naturally  suggests  the  inference  that 
the  dictator  was  on  this  first  occasion  appointed  to  di- 
rect and  supersede  the  consuls  (moderator  et  magister 
consuhbus  apposttus),  not  only  with  a  view  to  lbreign 
wars,  but  also  lor  the  purpose  of  summarily  punish- 
ing any  member  of  the  state,  whether  belonging  to 
the  commonalty  or  the  governing  burghers,  who 
should  be  detected  in  plotting  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  king.9  The  powers  with  which  a  dicta- 
tor was  invested  will  show  how  far  his  authority 
was  adequate  for  such  an  object. 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  formerly  called  magister 
populi,  or  master  of  the  burghers  ;10  and,  though  cre- 
ated for  six  months  only,  his  power  within  the  city 
was  as  supreme  and  absolute  as  that  of  the  consuls 
without  ."  In  token  of  this,  the  fasces  and  secures 
(the  latter,  instruments  of  capital  punishment)  were 
carried  before  him  even  in  the  city.1*  Again,  no  ap- 
peal against  the  dictator  was  at  first  allowed  either 
to  the  commons  or  the  burghers,  although  the  latter 
had,  even  under  the  kings,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
appealing  from  them  to  the  great  council  of  the  pa- 
tricians (provocate  ad  populum);  a  privilege,  more- 
over, which  the  Valerian  laws  had  confirmed  and 
•ecured  to  them  against  any  magistracy  whatever." 
This  right,  however,  was  subsequently  obtained  by 
the  members  of  the  houses,1*  and  perhaps  eventually 
by  the  plebeians ;  an  instance  of  its  being  used  is 
given  by  Livy,"  in  the  case  of  M.  Fabius,  who,  when 

1.  (Ci«  ,  Pro  Mil.,  10.)— 2.  (Niebuhr,  i.,  p.  589.)— 3.  (Liv., 
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his  son  was  persecuted  by  the  dictator  L.  Papinuo, 
!  appealed  on  his  behalf  to  the  "  populus,"  the  patri- 
cians of  the  curies.  Still,  even  in  this  case  the 
populus  had  recourse  to  entreaties  rather  than  au- 
thority. 

Moreover,  no  one  was  eligible  to  the  dictatorship 
unless  he  had  previously  been  consul  or  praetor,  for 
such  was  the  old  name  of  the  consul.1  Afterward 
when  the  powers  of  the  old  praetors  had  been  divi- 
ded between  the  two  consuls  who  went  to  theii 
provinces  abroad,  and  the  praetorians  who  adminis- 
tered justice  at  home,  praetorians  as  well  as  consu- 
lar were  qualified  for  the  office.  The  first  plebeian 
dictator  was  C.  Martius  Rutilus,  nominated  (dictus) 
by  the  plebeian  consul  M.  Popillius  Laenaj,  B.C 
356a 

With  respect  to  the  electors  and  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion, we  are  told1  that  on  the  first  institution  of  the 
office,  the  dictator  was  created  by  the  popul.is  or 
burghers  (M.  Valerius  qui  primus  magister  a  papulo 
creatus  est),  just  as  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the 
kings  to  be  elected  by  the  patricians.  Dionysius* 
tells  us  that  the  people  merely  ratified  (knnprityiaaTo) 
the  choice  of  the  senate.  But  the  common  prac- 
tice, even  in  very  early  times,  was  for  the  senate  to 
select  an  individual,  who  was  nominated  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  by  one  of  the  consuls,  and  then  re- 
ceived the  imperium,  or  sovereign  authority,  from 
the  assembly  of  the  curies.'  This  ratification  was 
in  early  times  indispensable  to  the  validity  of  the 
election,  just  as  it  had  been  necessary  for  the  kings, 
even  after  their  election  by  the  curies,  to  apply  to 
them  for  investiture  with  the  imperium  (legem  curi~ 
atam  de  imperio  ferre6). 

The  possession  of  the  right  of  conferring  the  im- 
perium may,  as  Niebuhr  suggests,  have  led  the  pa- 
tricians to  dispense  with  voting  on  the  preliminary 
nomination  of  the  senate,  although  it  is  not  imj  os- 
sible  that  the  right  of  ratification  has  bpen  confound- 
ed with  the  power  of  appointment.  In  later  times, 
however,  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Maenian  law, 
the  conferring  of  the  iinpemim  was  a  mere  form. 
Thenceforward  it  was  only  necessary  that  the  con- 
sul should  consent  to  proclaim  the  person  nomina- 
ted by  the  senate.' 

In  the  statement  we  have  just  made  with  respect 
to  the  nominations  by  the  senate,  we  have  been 
guided  chiefly  by  the  authority  of  Livy ;  but  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  according  to  Diony- 
sius, the  senate  only  resolved  on  the  appointment  of 
a  dictator,  and  left  the  choice  to  be  made  by  one  of 
the  consuls.  Some  instances  mentioned  in  Livy 
certainly  confirm  this  opinion  ;  but  they  are  gener- 
ally, though  not  always,  cases  in  which  a  dictator 
was  appointed  for  some  single  and  unimportant  pur- 
pose ;B  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  disposal  of  kingly 
power  would  have  been  intrusted,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  the  discretion  of  an  individual.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  we  read  that  the  consuls  in  office 
refused  for  some  time  to  declare  a  dictator,  though 
required  by  the  senate  to  do  so,  till  they  were  com- 
pelled by  one  of  the  tribunes.9  There  were,  in  fact, 
religious  scruples  against  the  nomination  being  made 
by  any  other  authority  than  the  consuls  ;10  and  to 
such  an  extent  were  they  carried,  that  after  the 
battle  at  the  Trasimene  lake,  the  only  surviving 
consul  being  from  home,  the  people  elected  i.  pro- 
dictator,  and  so  met  the  emergency.  We  may  ob- 
serve that  Livy  states,  with  reference  to  this  case, 
that  the  people  could  not  create  a  dictator,  having 
never  up  to  that  time  exercised  such  a  power  (quod 
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mmquam  ante  earn  diem  factum  trot) :  we  find.  Low- 
ever,  in  a  case  subsequent  to  this  (B.C.  212),  that 
the  people  did  appoint  a  dictator  for  holding  the 
elections,  though  the  consul  of  the  year  protested 
against  it,  as  an  encroachment  upon  his  privileges  ; 
but  even  then  the  consul  nominated,  though  he  did 
not  appoint.1 

Dionysius*  informs  us  that  the  authority  of  a  dic- 
tator was  supreme  in  everything  (noXe/iov  re  xai 
dprjvtic  ted  Tzavrbi  aXXov  npayfMToc  aironpuTup),  and 
lhat,  till  the  tune  of  Sulla,  no  dictator  had  ever 
abused  his  power.  There  were,  however,  some 
limitations  which  we  will  mention. 

1.  The  period  of  office  was  only  six  months,'  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  a  dictator  might  be  brought  to 
trial  for  any  acts  of  tyranny  committed  by  him  while 
in  power.*  Many,  however,  resigned  their  author- 
ity before  the  expiration  of  the  six  months,  after 
completing  the  business  for  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed. 2.  A  dictator  could  not  draw  on  the  treas- 
ury beyond  the  credit  granted  him  by  the  senate,* 
nor  go  out  of  Italy,*  nor  even  ride  on  horseback 
without  the  permission  of  the  people,7  a  regulation 
apparently  capricious,  but  perhaps  intended  to  show 
whence  his  authority  came.  The  usurped  powers 
of  the  dictators  Sulla  and  Julius  Caesar  are,  of 
course,  not  to  be  compared  with  the  genuine  dic- 
tatorship After  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  office 
was  abolished  forever  by  a  law  of  Antony,  the  con- 
sul.* The  title,  indeed,  was  offered  to  Augustus, 
but  he  resolutely  refused  it,9  in  consequence  of  the 
odium  attached  to  it  from  the  conduct  of  Sulla  when 
dictator ;  in  fact,  even  during  the  later  ages  of  the 
Republic,  and  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
previous  to  Sulla's  dictatorship,  the  office  itself  had 
been  in  abeyance,  though  the  consuls  were  fre- 
quently invested,  in  time  of  danger,  with  something 
like  a  dictatorial  power  by  a  senatus  consultum, 
empowering  them  to  take  measures  for  securing 
the  state  against  barm  (ut  darent  operam  ne  quid 
respuilica  delrxmenti  caperet). 

Together  with  the  master  of  the  burghers,  or  the 
dictator,  there  was  always  appointed  (dictalon  addt- 
tut)  a  magister  equitum,  or  master  of  the  knights. 
Id  many  passages  of  Livy,  it  is  stated  that  the  lat- 
ter was  chosen  by  the  dictator.  This,  however, 
was  not  always  the  case  ;  at  any  rate,  we  meet 
with  instances  where  the  appointment  was  made  by 
the  senate  or  the  plebs.10  He  was,  of  course,  sub- 
ject, like  other  citizens,  to  the  dictator  ;  but  bis  au- 
thority is  said  to  have  been  equally  supreme,  within 
bis  own  jurisdiction,  over  the  knights  and  accensi  :u 
who  the  latter  are  it  is  difficult  to  determine.11  Nie- 
buhr1*  says  of  the  magister  equitum,  "  The  func- 
tions of  this  officer  in  the  slate  are  involved  in  ob- 
scurity ;  that  he  was  not  merely  the  commander  of 
the  horse,  and  the  dictator's  lieutenant  in  the  field, 
is  certain.  I  conjecture  that  he  was  chosen  by  the 
centuries  of  the  plebeian  knights,  and  that  lie  was 
their  protector  :  the  dictator  may  have  presided  at 
the  election,  and  have  taken  the  voles  of  the  twelve 
senturies  on  the  person  whom  he  proposed  to  them. 
This  might  afterward  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
ho  would  then  name  his  colleague  himself." 

This  conjecture,  although  plausible,  is  far  from 
being  supported  by  the  authority  of  Livy,  who  speaks 
of  both  ollicers  as  being  "  creati,"  and  of  the  ma- 
gister equitum  as  being  "  additus  dictalon,"  in  such 
a  way  as  to  justify  the  inference  that  they  were 
both  appointed  by  the  same  authority,  just  as  they 
were  both  selected  from  the  same  class  of  men,  the 
eonsulares  or  praetorii. 
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On  one  occasion  tne  people  made  a  master  ot  Itm 
horse,  M.  Minucius,  eq'ial  in  command  with  th« 
dictator  Fabius  Maximus.1 

DICTYNN'IA  (AiKTvwia),  a  festival  with  sacrt. 
fices,  celebrated  at  Cydonia  in  Crete,  in  honour  of 
Artemis,  surnamed  bUrvvva  or  kunvwaia,  from 
dUrvov,  a  hunter's  net.*  Particulars  respecting  its 
celebration  are  not  known.  Artemis  Ajktvvki  was 
also  worshipped  at  Sparta,*  and  at  Ambrysus  in 
Phocis* 

DIES  (of  the  same  root  as  dtdc  and  deus6).  The 
name  dies  was  applied,  like  our  word  day,  to  the 
time  during  which,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
ancients,  the  sun  performed  his  course  around  the 
earth ;  and  this  time  they  called  the  civil  day  (din 
civilis,  in  Greek  wx^n^pov,  because  it  included  both 
night  and  day*).  The  natural  day  (dies  naturalts), 
or  the  time  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
was  likewise  designated  by  the  name  dies.  The 
civU  day  began  with  the  Greeks  at  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  and  with  the  Romans  at  midnight ;  with 
the  Babylonians  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  with 
the  Umbrians  at  midday.7  We  have  here  only  to 
consider  the  natural  day,  and,  as  its  subdivisions 
were  different  at  different  times,  and  not  always  the 
same  among  the  Greeks  as  among  the  Romans,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  va- 
rious parts  into  which  it  was  divided  by  the  Greeks 
at  the  different  periods  of  their  history,  and  then 
proceed  to  consider  its  divisions  among  the  Ro- 
mans, to  which  will  be  subjoined  a  short  list  of  re- 
markable days. 

At  the  time  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  natural 
day  was  divided  into  three  parts.*  The  first,  called 
jjof,  began  with  sunrise,  and  comprehended  the 
whole  space  of  time  during  which  light  seemed 
to  be  increasing,  i.  e.,  till  midday."  Some  ancient 
grammarians  have  supposed  that  in  some  instances 
Homer  used  the  word  jJuj-  for  the  whole  day,  but 
Nitzsch10  has  shown  the  incorrectness  cf  this  opin- 
ion. The  second  part  was  called  fitoov  yfiap,  or  mid- 
day, during  which  the  sun  was  thought  to  stand 
still."  The  third  part  bore  the  name  of  6uln  or 
deleXov  i/pap,1*  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
increased  warmth  of  the  atmosphere.  The  last 
part  of  the  &t'Ckq  was  sometimes  designated  by  the 
words  nori  loirepav  or  povlvrof.1*  Besides  these 
three  great  divisions,  no  others  seem  to  have  been 
known  at  the  time  when  the  Homeric  poems  were 
composed.  The  chief  information  respecting  the 
divisions  of  the  day  in  the  period  after  Homer,  and 
more  especially  the  divisions  made  by  the  Athe- 
nians, is  to  be  derived  from  Pollux.1*  The  first  and 
last  of  the  divisions  made  at  the  time  of  Homer 
were  afterward  subdivided  into  two  parts.  The 
earlier  part  of  the  morning  was  termed  npui  or 
7rp£  TJ7f  Tipipac  ;  the  latter  v'ArjOovavi  i"7f  uyopti(,  or 
nepi  nXf/dovaav  ayopuv.11  The  fUaov  iipap  of  Homer 
was  afterward  expressed  by  p.tonfif>pia,iueov  i/fupa(, 
or  ueoj)  r/fiepa,  and  comprehended,  as  before,  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  seemed  neither  to 
rise  nor  to  decline  The  two  parts  of  the  allernoon 
were  called  deiXn  irputi)  or  irpuia,  and  AriAn  o^nri  01 
fnjiia.1*  This  division  continued  to  be  observed  down 
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uo  the  latest  period  of  Grecian  history,  though  an- 
other more  accurate  division,  and  more  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  common  life,  was  introduced  at  an 
early  period ;  for  Anaximander,  or,  according  to 
others,  his  disciple  Anaximenes,  is  said  to  have 
made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
Babylonian  chronometer  or  sundial  (called  nohoc  or 
upokoyiov,  sometimes  with  the  epithet  OKiodnpmov  or 
•/faa/iLLvdpov),  by  means  of  which  the  natural  day  was 
Jivided  into  twelve  equal  spaces  of  time.1  These 
spaces  were,  of  course,  longer  or  shorter,  according 
to  the  various  seasons  of  the  year.  The  name 
horns  (<jpot),  however,  did  not  come  into  general 
'ise  till  a  very  late  period,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween natural  and  equinoctial  hours  was  first  ob- 
served by  the  Alexandrine  astronomers. 

During  the  early  ages  of  the  history  of  Rome, 
when  artificial  means  of  dividing  time  were  yet  un- 
known, the  natural  phenomena  of  increasing  light 
and  darkness  formed  with  the  Romans,  as  with  the 
Greeks,  the  standard  of  division,  as  we  see  from 
the  vague  expressions  in  Censorinus.8  Pliny  states3 
that  in  the  Twelve  Tables  only  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun  were  mentioned  as  the  two  parts 
into  which  the  day  was  then  divided ;  but  from  Cen- 
sorinus*  and  Gellius6  we  learn  that  midday  (meri- 
dies)  was  also  mentioned.  Varro6  likewise  distin- 
guished three  parts  of  the  day,  viz.,  mane,  meridies, 
and  suprema  scil.  tempestas,  after  which  no  assem- 
bly could  be  held  in  the  Forum.  The  lex  Plaetoria 
orescribed  that  a  herald  should  proclaim  the  supre- 
na  in  the  comitium,  that  the  people  might  know 
that  their  meeting  was  to  be  adjourned.  But  the  di- 
vision of  the  day  most  generally  observed  by  the 
Romans  was  that  into  tempus  antemeridianum  and 
■pomeridianum,  the  meridies  itself  being  only  consid- 
ered as  a  point  at  which  the  one  ended  and  the  oth- 
er commenced.  But,  as  it  was  of  importance  that 
this  moment  should  be  known,  an  especial  officer 
{vid.  Accensus)  was  appointed,  who  proclaimed  the 
:ime  of  midday,  when  from  the  curia  he  saw  the 
sun  standing  between  the  rostra  and  the  graecosta- 
sis.  The  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  equal  spa- 
ces, which,  here  as  in  Greece,  were  shorter  in  win- 
ter than  in  summer,  was  adopted  at  the  time  when 
artificial  means  of  measuring  time  were  introduced 
among  the  Romans  from  Greece.  This  was  about 
the  year  B  C.  291,  when  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  after 
*.he  war  with  Pyrrhus  in  southern  Italy,  brought  to 
Rome  an  instrument  called  solarium  horologium,  or 
simply  solarium.7  But  as  the  solarium  had  been 
made  for  a  different  meridian,  it  showed  the  time  at 
Rome  very  incorrectly.  Scipio  Nasica,  therefore, 
erected  in  B.C.  159  a  public  clepsydra,  which  indi- 
cated the  hours  of  the  night  as  well  as  of  the  day. 
Even  after  the  erection  of  this  clepsydra,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  one  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
praetor  to  proclaim  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  ; 
which  shows  that  the  day  was,  like  the  night,  divi- 
ded into  four  parts,  each  consisting  of  three  hours. 
See  Dissen's  treatise,  De  Partibus  Noctis  et  Diet  ex 
■J-ivisionibus  Veterum,  in  his  Kleine  Lateinische  und 
Deutsche  Schriften,  p.  130, 150.  (Compare  the  arti- 
cle Horologium.) 

All  the  days  of  the  year  were,  according  to  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  divided  by  the  Romans  into 
different  classes.  For  the  purpose  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  all  days  were  divided  into  dies  fas- 
ti and  dies  nefasti. 

Dies  fasti  were  the  days  on  which  the  praetor 
van  allowed  to  administer  justice  in  the  public 
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courts  ,  they  derived  their  name  from  f  iri  (fan  «m 
verba  ;  do,  dico,  addico').  On  some  of  the  dies  fasti 
comitia  could  be  held,  but  not  on  all.8  Dies  might 
be  fasti  in  three  different  ways  :  1.  Dies  fasti  pro- 
pric  et  toti,  or  simply  dies  fasti,  were  days  on  whicfc 
the  praetor  used  to  hold  his  courts,  and  could  do  so 
at  all  hours.  They  were  marked  in  the  Romac 
calendar  by  the  letter  F,  and  their  number  in  the 
course  of  the  year  was  38  ;3  2.  Dies  proprie  sed  ton 
toti  fasti,  or  dies  intercisi,  days  on  which  the  praetor 
might  hold  his  courts,  but  not  at  all  hours,  so  that 
sometimes  one  half  of  such  a  day  was  fastus,  while 
the  other  half  was  nefastus.  Their  number  was  66 
in  the  year,  and  they  were  marked  in  the  calendar 
by  the  signs  Fp.  =  fastus  primo,  Np  —  nefastus  pri- 
mo,  En.  =  endotercisus  —  intercisus,  Q.  Rex  C.  F.  = 
quando  Rex  comitio  fugit,  or  quando  Rex  comitiavit 
fas,  Q.  St.  Df .  —  quando  stercus  defertur ;  3.  Dies  non 
proprie  sed  casu  fasti,  or  days  which  were  not  fasti 
properly  speaking,  but  became  fasti  accidentally  ;  a 
dies  comitialis,  for  instance,  might  become  fastus, 
if  either  during  its  whole  course,  or  during  a  part 
of  it,  no  comitia  were  held,  so  that  it  accordingly  be- 
came either  a  dies  fastus  totus,  or  fastus  ex  parte.4 

Dies  nefasti  were  days  on  which  neither  courta 
of  justice  nor  comitia  were  allowed  to  be  held,  and 
which  were  dedicated  to  other  purposes.4  Accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  legends,  they  were  said  to  have 
been  fixed  by  Numa  Pompilius.*  From  the  re- 
marks made  above,  it  will  be  understood  that  one 
part  of  a  day  might  be  fastus,  while  another  was  ne- 
fastus.7 The  nundinal,  which  had  originally  been 
dies  fasti,  had  been  made  nefasti  at  the  time  when 
the  twelve-months  year  was  introduced ;  but  in  B.C. 
286  they  were  again  made  fasti  by  a  law  of  Q.  Hor- 
tensius.8  The  term  dies  nefasti,  which  originally 
had  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  but  simply  indicated 
days  on  which  no  courts  were  to  be  held,  was  in 
subsequent  times  applied  to  religious  days  in  gener- 
al, as  dies  nefasti  were  mostly  dedicated  to  i  he  wor- 
ship of  the  gods.' 

In  a  religious  point  of  view  all  days  of  the  yeai 
were  either  dies  fesli,  or  dies  profesti,  or  dies  intercisi. 
According  to  the  definition  given  by  Macrobius,  dies 
festi  were  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  spent  with 
sacrifices,  repasts,  games,  and  other  solemnities ; 
dies  profesti  belonged  to  men  for  the  administra- 
tion of  their  private  asid  public  affairs.  They  were 
either  dies  fasti,  or  comitiales,  or  comperendini,  or 
stati,  or  pra.lia.les.  Dies  intercisi  were  common  be- 
tween gods  and  men,  that  is,  partly  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  partly  to  the  transaction  of  or- 
dinary business. 

We  have  lastly  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  some  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  dies  profesti,  which  are  like- 
wise defined  by  Macrobius.  Dies  comitiales  were 
days  on  which  comitia  were  held  ;  their  number 
was  184  in  a  year.  Dies  comperendini  were  days  to 
which  any  action  was  allowed  to  be  transferred 
(quibus  vadimonium  licet  dicere10).  Dies  stati  were 
days  set  apart  for  causes  between  Roman  citizens 
and  foreigners  (qui  judicii  causa  cum  peregrinis  in- 
stituuntur).  Dies  praliales  were  all  days  on  which 
religion  did  not  forbid  to  commence  a  war ;  a  list 
of  days  and  festivals  on  which  it  was  contrary  la 
religion  to  commence  a  war  is  given  by  Macrobius. 
See  also  Festus,  s.  v.  Compare  Manutius,  De  Vet- 
erum  Dierum  Ratione,  and  the  article  Calfjida» 
(Roman). 

DIFFAREA'TIO.    (Vid.  Divortidm  ) 

1.  (Ovid,  Fasti,  i.,  45,  dec— Va'ro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  29,  30, 
ed.  Miiller.— Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  16  )— 2.  (Cicero,  Pro  Seit.,  IS, 
with  the  note  of  Manutius.) — 3.  (Niebuhr,  Uist.  of  Rome,  iiin 
p.  368.)— 4.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  16  -Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  1.  c.y— 
5.  (Varro,  1.  c.)— 6.  (Liv.,  i.,  19  ,—7.  (Ovid,  Fart.,  i.,  50.)— ti 
(Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  16.)— 9.  (GeU  «,  iv.,  9 ;  v.,  17.)— 10  (Gaiut 
iv.,  0  15.) 
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DlGESTA     ( Vid.  Pandects.) 
DI  GITUS.    ( Vid.  Pes.) 

DIIPOLEIA  (AuiroXeia),  also  called  AmoXeia  o. 
&un6\ia,  a  very  ancient  festival,  celebrated  every 
year  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens  in  honour  of  Zeus, 
8urnamed  IloiUriif.1  Suidas  and  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes3  are  mistaken  in  believing  that  the 
Diipolia  were  the  same  festival  as  the  Diasia.  It 
was  held  on  the  14th  of  Scirrophorion.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox  was  offered  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  origin  of  the  rite,  are  de- 
scribed by  Porphyrius,3  with  whose  account  may  be 
compared  the  fragmentary  descriptions  of  Pausa- 
nias*  and  .Elian.4  The  Athenians  placed  barley 
mixed  with  wheat  upon  the  altar  of  Zeus,  and  left  it 
unguarded ;  the  ox  destined  to  be  sacrificed  was 
then  allowed  to  go  and  take  of  the  seeds.  One  of 
the  priests,  who  bore  the  name  of  f3ovtpuvoc  (whence 
the  festival  was  sometimes  called  (3ov$6via),  at  see- 
ing the  ox  eating,  snatched  the  axe,  killed  the  ox, 
and  ran  away.  The  others,  as  if  not  knowing  who 
had  killed  the  animal,  made  inquiries,  and  at  last 
also  summoned  the  axe,  which  was  in  the  end  de- 
clared guilty  of  having  committed  the  murder. 
This  custom  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  :  In  the  reign  of  Ererhtheus, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  or,  according  to 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes.'  at  the  Diipolia,  an 
ox  ate  the  cakes  offered  to  the  god,  and  one  Baulon 
or  Thaulon,  or,  according  to  others,  the  3ovq>6vos, 
killed  the  ox  with  an  axe  and  fled  from  his  coun- , 
try.  The  murderer  having  thus  escaped,  the  axe 
was  declared  guilty,  and  the  rite  observed  at  the 
Diipolia  was  performed  in  commemoration  of  that 
event.'  This  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  Diipolia 
manifestly  leads  us  back  to  a  time  when  it  had  not 
yet  become  customary  to  offer  animal  sacrifices  to 
the  gods,  but  merely  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Por- 
phyrius also  informs  us  that  three  Athenian  families 
had  their  especial  (probably  hereditary)  functions 
to  perform  at  this  festival.  Members  of  the  one 
drove  the  ox  to  the  altar,  and  were  thence  called 
KcvrpiuSai :  another  family,  descended  from  Baulon, 
and  called  the  0ovn'nroi,  knocked  the  victim  down  ; 
and  a  third,  designated  by  the  name  dairpoi,  killed  it.' 

DILIGE'NTIA.    (Vid.  Culpa.) 

DIMACHiE  [At/iuxat)  were  Macedonian  horse- 
soldiers,  who  also  fought  on  foot  when  occasion  re- 
quired. Their  armour  was  heavier  than  that  ol  the 
ordinary  horee-soldiers,  and  lighter  than  that  of 
the  regular  heavy-armed  foot.  A  servant  accom- 
panied each  soldier  in  order  to  take  care  of  his 
horse  when  he  alighted  to  fight  on  foot.  This  spe- 
cies of  troops  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced 
by  Alexander  the  Great.' 

DIMINU'TIO  CA'PITIS.    (  Vid.  Caput.) 

UIO'BOLOS.   (Vid.  Obolos.) 

UIOCLEI'A  (AtoxXeia),  a  festival  celebrated  by 
the  Megarians  in  honour  of  an  ancient  Athenian 
hero,  Diocles,  around  whose  grave  young  men  as- 
sembled on  the  occasion,  and  amused  themselves 
with  gymnastic  and  other  contests.  We  read  that 
he  who  gave  the  sweetest  kiss  obtained  the  prize, 
consisting  of  a  garland  of  flowers."  The  scholiast 
on  Theocritus"  relates  the  origin  of  this  festival  as 
follows  :  Diocles,  an  Athenian  exile,  fled  to  Megara, 
where  he  found  a  youth  with  whom  he  fell  in  love. 
In  some  battle,  while  protecting  the  object  of  his 
love  with  his  shield,  he  was  slain  The  Megarians 
honoured  the  gallant  lover  with  a  tomb,  raised  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  hero,  and,  in  commemoration  of  his 


1.  (Pvm.,  L  M,  4  4.)—  S.  il'ii.  410.)—  3.  (Do  Abitment., 
,  }  S8.)— 4.  (i.,  S8,  t>  11.)— 5.  (V.  II.,  nii.,  3.)— «.  (Nub.,  972.) 
-7.  (Comporo  Suidnj  and  Ho«ych.,  ».  t.  Bou&iwi.)— 8.  (Com- 
pare CreuMr'i  Mythnl.  ard  Symbol.,  I.  >.  172  ;  ir.,  p  122,  .Vr.) 

8.  (Pollux,  Onoiu.,  i.,  132.— Curtiu»  ,  13.)— 10.  (Tlmocnt., 
■Ml.,  xii..  27.  Ac.)— II.  (1.  o.) 


laithful  attachment,  instituted  the  lestival  ol  tnt 
Diocleia.  See  Bbckh  ad  Pind.,  Olymp.,  vii.,  i57,  p. 
176,  and  the  scholiast  ad  Arisioph.,  Acham.,  730, 
where  a  Megarian  swears  by  Diocles,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  held  in  great  hownur  b» 
the  Megarians.1 

DTOMO'SIA  (Aiufioaia).  (Vid.  Antomosia  ) 
DIONY'SIA  (Aiovvaia),  festivals  celebrated  in  v* 
rious  parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  Dionysus.  We 
have  to  consider  under  this  head  several  festivals  of 
the  same  deity,  although  some  of  them  bore  differ- 
ent names  ;  for  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  name  of 
the  festival  was  sometimes  derived  from  that  of  the 
god,  sometimes  from  the  place  where  it  was  cele- 
brated, and  sometimes  from  some  particular  circum- 
stance connected  with  its  celebration.  We  shall, 
however,  direct  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  Attic 
festivals  of  Dionysus,  as,  on  account  of  their  int; 
mate  connexion  with  the  origin  and  the  develop 
ment  of  dramatic  literature,  they  are  of  greater  im- 
portance to  us  than  any  other  ancient  festival 

The  general  character  of  the  festivals  of  Dionysus 
was  extravagant  merriment  and  enthusiastic  joy 
which  manifested  themselves  in  various  ways.  The 
import  of  some  of  the  apparently  unmeaning  and 
absurd  practices  in  which  the  (Jreeks  indulged  du- 
ring the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  has  been  well 
explained  byMuller:"  "The  intense  desire  felt  by 
every  worshipper  ol  Dionysus  to  fight,  to  conquer, 
to  suffer  in  common  with  him,  made  them  regard 
the  subordinate  beings  (Satyrs,  Pans,  and  Nymphs, 
by  whom  the  god  himself  was  surrounded,  and 
through  whom  life  seemed  to  pass  from  him  into 
vegetation,  and  branch  off  into  a  variety  of  beautiful 
or  grotesque  forms),  who  were  ever  present  to  the 
fancy  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  convenient  step  by  which 
they  could  approach  more  nearly  to  the  presence  ol 
their  divinity.  The  customs  so  prevalent  at  the 
festivals  of  Dionysus,  of  taking  the  disguise  of  sa- 
tyrs, doubtless  originated  in  this  feeling,  and  not  in 
the  mere  desire  of  concealing  excesses  under  the 
disguise  of  a  mask,  otherwise  so  serious  and  pa- 
thetic a  spectacle  as  tragedy  couid  never  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  choruses  of  these  satyrs.  The  de- 
sire of  escaping  from  self  into  something  new  and 
strange,  of  living  in  an  imaginary  world,  breaks 
forth  in  a  thousand  instances  in  these  festivals  of 
Dionysus.  It  is  seen  in  the  colouring  the  body  with 
plaster,  soot,  vermilion,  and  different  sorts  of  green 
and  red  juices  of  plants,  wearing  goat  and  deer 
skins  round  the  loins,  covering  the  face  with  large 
leaves  of  different  plants,  and,  lastly,  in  the  wearing 
masks  of  wood,  bark,  and  other  materials,  and  of 
a  complete  costume  belonging  to  the  character." 
Drunkenness,  and  the  boisterous  music  of  flutes, 
cymbals,  and  drums,  were  likewise  common  to  all 
Dionysiac  festivals  In  the  processions  called  -diaooi 
(from  deinfa),  with  which  they  were  celebrated, 
women  also  took  part,  in  the  disguise  of  Bacchae, 
Lente,  Thyades,  Naiades,  Nymphs,  &c  ,  adorned 
with  garlands  of  ivy,  and  bearing  the  thyrsus  in 
their  hands  (hence  the  god  was  sometimes  called 
9i?Xi5^op^of),  so  that  the  whole  train  represented  a 
population  inspired,  and  actuated  by  the  powerful 
presence  of  the  god.  The  choruses  sung  on  the  oc- 
casion were  called  dithyrambs,  and  were  hymns  ad- 
dressed to  the  god  in  the  freest  metres  and  with 
the  boldest  imagery,  in  which  his  exploit?  and 
achievements  were  extolled.  (Fii  Chorus.)  The 
phallus,  the  symbol  of  the  fertility  of  nature,  wan 
also  carried  in  these  processions,*  and  men  dis 
guised  as  women,  called  iW^aXAo:,*  followed  the 

I.  (Compare  Wnlckor'«  Suppho,  p.  39,  and  ad  Thfu'ti.,  p  79  | 
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Cupid.  Dim.,  p.  527,  D. — Ariitoph.,  Achan  ,  229,  wilb  ttt 
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phallus  A  woman  called  XiKvo<p6poc  carried  the 
Tukvov,  a  long  basket  containing  the  image  of  the 
god.  Maidens  of  noble  birth  (Kavn<p6poi)  used  to 
carry  figs  in  baskets,  which  were  sometimes  of 
gold,  and  to  wear  garlands  of  figs  round  their  necks.1 
The  indulgence  in  drinking  was  considered  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  duty  of  gratitude  which  they  owed  to 
the  giver  of  the  vine;  hence  in  some  places  it  was 
thought  a  crime  to  remain  sober  at  the  Dionysia." 

The  Attic  festivals  of  Dionysus  were  four  in  num- 
ber :  the  Aiovvaia  kult'  aypovq,  or  the  rural  Dionysia, 
the  Aijvaia,  the  'AvOearfipia,  and  the  Awvvaia  iv 
aarei.  After  Ruhnken3  and  Spalding4  had  declared 
the  Anthesteria  and  the  Lenaea  to  be  only  two 
names  for  one  and  the  same  festival,  it  was  gener- 
ally taken  for  granted  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  real  identity  of  the  two,  until  in  1817,  A. 
Bockh  read  a  paper  to  the  Berlin  Academy,'  in 
which  he  established  by  incontrovertible  arguments 
the  difference  between  the  Lenaea  and  Anthesteria. 
An  abridgment  of  BSckh's  essay,  containing  all 
that  is  necessary  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  whole 
question,  is  given  in  the  Philological  Museum.6 
The  season  of  the  year  sacred  to  Dionysus  was  du- 
ring the  months  nearest  to  the  shortest  day,'  and 
the  Attic  festivals  were  accordingly  celebrated  in 
the  Poseideon,  Gamelion  (the  Lenaeon  of  the  loni- 
sns),  Anthesterion,  and  Elaphebolion. 

The  Awvvaia  kcit"  aypovg  or  fuxpa,  the  rural  or 
lesser  Dionysia,  a  vintage  festival,  were  celebrated 
in  the  various  demes  of  Attica  in  the  month  of  Po- 
seideon, and  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
several  local  magistrates,  the  demarchs.  This  was 
doubtless  the  most  ancient  of  all,  and  was  held  with 
the  highest  degree  of  merriment  and  freedom  ;  even 
slaves  enjoyed  full  freedom  during  its  celebration, 
Mid  their  boisterous  shouts  on  the  occasion  were 
Almost  intolerable.  It  is  here  that  we  have  to  seek 
for  the  origin  of  comedy,  in  the  jests  and  the  scur- 
rilous abuse  which  the  peasants  vented  upon  the 
by-standers  from  a  wagon  in  which  they  rode  about 
(kuuuc  f<p  d/ta^av).  Aristophanes9  calls  the  comic 
poets  Tpvyydoi,  lee-singers,  and  comedy,  Tpvyydla, 
lee-song  ;9  from  the  custom  of  smearing  the  face 
with  lees  of  wine,  in  which  the  merry  country  people 
(indulged  at  the  vintage.  The  ascolia  and  other 
amusements,  which  were  afterward  introduced  into 
the  city,  seem  also  originally  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  the  rural  Dionysia.  The  Dionysia  in  the  Piraeus, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  other  demes  of  Attica,  be- 
longed to  the  lesser  Dionysia,  as  is  acknowledged 
both  by  Spalding  anr1  Bockh.  Those  in  the  Pirasus 
were  celebrated  with  as  much  splendour  as  those 
in  the  city  ;  for  we  read  of  a  procession,  of  the  per- 
formance of  comedies  and  tragedies,  which  at  first 
may  have  been  new  as  well  as  old  pieces ;  but 
when  the  drama  had  attained  a  regular  form,  only 
old  pieces  were  represented  at  the  rural  Dionysia. 
Their  liberal  and  democratical  character  seems  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  opposition  which  these 
festivals  met  with,  when,  in  the  time  <-f  Pisistratus, 
Thespis  attempted  to  introduce  the  »ural  amuse- 
ments of  the  Dionysia  into  the  city  of  Athens.10 
That  in  other  places,  also,  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysus  met  with  great  opposition, 
must  be  inferred  from  the  legends  of  Orchomenos, 
Thebes,  Argos,  Ephesus,  and  other  places.  Some- 
thing similar  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  account  of 


1.  (Amtoph.,  Acharn.,  1.  c. — Lysistr.,  647. — Natal.  Com.,  v., 
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the  restoration  of  tragic  chorusts  to  Dionysus  at 
Sicyon.1 

The  second  festival,  the  Lencea  (from  Irp/b^,  the 
wine-press,  from  which,  also,  the  month  of"  Game- 
lion  was  called  by  the  Ionians  Lenaeon),  was  c«le- 
brated  in  the  month  of  Gamelion  ;  the  place  of  ite 
celebration  was  the  ancient  temple  of  Dionysus 
Limnaeus  (from  M/xvn,  as  the  district  was  originally 
a  swamp,  whence  the  god  was  also  called  2.i/ivaye~ 
vfc).  This  temple,  the  Lenaeon,  was  situate  south 
of  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  close  by  it.3  The 
Lenaea  were  celebrated  with  a  procession  and  scen- 
ic contests  in  tragedy  and  comedy.3  The  process- 
ion probably  went  to  the  Lenaeon,  where  a  goat 
(rpdyof,  hence  the  chorus  and  tragedy  which  arose 
out  of  it  were  called  rpayiKO(  x°P°S  and  rpayudla) 
was  sacrificed,  and  a  chorus  standing  around  the 
altar  sang  the  dithyrambic  ode  to  the  god.  As  the 
dithyramb  was  the  element  out  of  which,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  an  actor,  tragedy  arose  (vid.  Chords), 
it  is  natural  that,  in  the  scenic  contests  of  this  fes- 
tival, tragedy  should  have  preceded  comedy,  as  we 
see  from  the  important  documents  in  Demosthenes.* 
The  poet  who  wished  his  play  to  be  brought  out  at 
the  Lenaea  applied  to  the  second  archon,  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  this  festival  as  well  as  the 
Anthesteria,  and  who  gave  him  the  chorus  if  the 
piece  was  thought  to  deserve  it. 

The  third  Dionysiac  festival,  the  Anthesteria,  was 
celebrated  on  the  12th  of  the  month  of  Anthesteri- 
on ;s  that  is  to  say,  the  second  day  fell  on  the  12th, 
for  it  lasted  three  days,  and  the  first  fell  on  the  1 J  th,' 
and  the  third  on  the  13th.'  The  second  arthon  su- 
perintended the  celebration  of  the  Anthesteria,  and 
distributed  the  prizes  among  the  victors  in  the  vari- 
ous games  which  were  carried  on  during  the  sea- 
son.8 The  first  day  was  called  mdoiyia  the  sec- 
ond, ^oEf ;  and  the  third, x^rpoi.'  The  fiist  dty  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  opening  of  the  casks  to  taste 
the  wine  of  the  preceding  year ;  the  second  from 
Xovf,  the  cup,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  day  de- 
voted to  drinking.  The  ascolia  seem  to  have  been 
played  on  this  day.  ( Vid.  Ascolia.)  We  read  in 
Suidas10  of  another  similar  amusement  peculiar  to 
this  day.  The  drinker  placed  himself  upon  a  bag 
filled  with  air,  trumpets  were  sounded,  and  he  who 
emptied  his  cup  quickest,  or  drank  most,  received 
as  his  prize  a  leather  bag  filled  with  wine  and  a 
garland,  or,  according  to  ^Elian,11  a  golden  crown.11 
The  Kdpo(  k<p'  a/ia^ov  also  took  place  on  this  day, 
and  *he  jests  and  abuse  which  persons  poured  forth 
on  this  occasion  were  doubtless  an  imitation  of  the 
amusements  customary  at  the  rural  Dionysia.  Athe- 
naeus18  says  that  it  was  customary  on  the  day  of  the 
Choes  to  send  on  to  sophists  their  salaries  and 
presents,  that  they  too  might  enjoy  themselves  with 
their  friends.  The  third  day  had  its  name  from 
XVTpo(,  a  pot,  as  on  this  day  persons  offered  pots 
with  flowers,  seeds,  or  cooked  vegetables,  as  a  sac- 
rifice to  Dionysus  and  Hermes  Chthonius.14  With 
this  sacrifice  were  connected  the  uyuvec  x^Tpivoi 
mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,1*  in 
which  the  second  archon  distributed  the  prizes. 
Slaves  were  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  geeeral 
rejoicings  of  the  Anthesteria ;  but  at  the  dose  of 
the  day  they  were  sent  home  with  the  worde  tW- 
pa&,  KSpec,  ovu  It*  'AvdeaTT/pia.1* 


1.  (Herod.,  v.,  67.1—2.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Ran.,  480.)— 3 
(Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  517.) — 4.  (1.  c.)— 5.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  15.)— 
6.  (Suidas,  s.  v  Xoif.) — 7.  (Philoch.  ap.  Suid.,  8.  v.  Xvrpoi.)— 
8.  (Aristoph.,  Acharn.,  1143,  with  the  schol.) — 9.  (Harpocrat 
and  Suidas,  ».  v. — Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Ran.,  219. — Allien.,  x., 
p.  437  ;  vii.,  p.  276 ;  .v.,  p.  129.)— 10.  (s.  v.  'Amtds).— H-  (V.  H, 
ii.,  41.)— 12.  (Anstoph.,  Acharn.,  943,  with  the  schol.)— 13.  (x, 
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Xu'rooe.)— 15.  (Ran.,  220.)— 16.  (Hesych.,  s.  i .  Wpa^.—Vmdmi 
ad  Hesiod.,  Op.  et  Dies.) 
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ll  is  unceitain  wuether  dramas  were  performed  at 
the  Anthesteria ;  but  Bockh  supposes  that  comedies 
were  represented,  and  that  tragedies  which  were 
to  be  brought  out  at  tb  -  great  Dionysia  were  per- 
haps rehearsed  at  the  Anthesteria.  The  mysteries 
connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  Anthesteria 
were  held  at  night,  in  the  ancient  temple  kv  Ai/ivais, 
which  waa  opened  only  once  a  year,  on  the  12th  of 
Antheetsnon.  They  were  likewise  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  second  archon  and  a  certain 
number  of  Inip.e'knTaJ..  He  appointed  fourteen  priest- 
esses, called  yepatpai  or  yepapai,  the  venerable,  who 
conducted  the  ceremonies  with  the  assistance  of 
one  other  priestess.1  The  wife  of  the  second  archon 
{fiaaihaaa)  offered  a  mysterious  sacrifice  for  the 
welfare  of  the  city  ;  she  was  betrothed  to  the  god 
in  a  secret  solemnity,  and  also  tendered  the  oath  to 
the  geraera?,  which,  according  to  Demosthenes.5  ran 
thus :  "  1  am  pure  and  unspotted  by  anything  that  pol- 
lutes, and  have  never  had  intercourse  with  man.  I 
will  solemnize  the  Theognia  and  lobakcheia  at  their 
proper  time,  according  to  the  laws  of  my  ancestors." 
The  admission  to  the  mysteries,  from  which  men 
were  excluded,  took  place  after  especial  prepara- 
tions, which  seem  to  have  consisted  in  purifications 
by  air,  water,  or  fire.3  The  initiated  persons  wore 
skins  of  fawns,  and  sometimes  those  of  panthers. 
Instead  of  ivy,  which  was  worn  in  the  public  part 
of  the  Dionysia,  the  oiystae  wore  myrtle.*  The 
sacrifice  offered  to  the  god  in  these  mysteries  con- 
sisted of  a  sow,  the  usual  sacrifice  of  Derneter,  and 
in  some  places  of  a  cow  with  calf.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  history  of  Dionysus  was  symbol- 
ically represented  in  these  mysteries,  as  the  history 
of  Derneter  was  acted  in  those  of  Eleusis,  which 
were  in  some  respects  connected  with  the  former.6 

The  fourth  Attic  festival  of  Dionysus,  Aiovvaia 
kv  aarei,  aariKu  or  fieydla,  was  celebrated  about  the 
12th  of  the  month  of  Elaphebolion  ;*  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  they  lasted  more  than  one  day  or 
dot.  The  order  in  which  the  ceremonies  took  place 
was,  according  to  the  document  in  Demosthenes,  as 
follows  :  The  great  public  procession,  the  chorus 
of  boys,  the  xufwc  (md.  Chorus),  comedy,  and,  last- 
ly, tragedy.  We  possess  in  Athenaeus7  the  descrip- 
.ion  of  a  gTeat  Bacchic  procession,  held  at  Alexan- 
dra in  the  reign  of  Ptolemseus  Phdadelphus,  from 
which  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  great  Attic 
procession.  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  to 
represent  the  god  by  a  man  in  this  procession.  Plu- 
tarch," at  least,  relates  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  beau- 
tiful slave  of  Nicias  represented  Dionysus.'  A  ri- 
diculous imitation  of  a  Bacchic  procession  is  de- 
scribed in  Aristophanes.14  Of  the  dramas  which 
were  performed  at  the  great  Dionysia,  the  tragedies, 
at  least,  were  generally  new  pieces  ;  repetitions  do 
not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  excluded  from  any 
Dionvsiac  festival.  The  first  archon  had  the  super- 
intendence, and  gave  the  chorus  to  the  dramatic 
poet  who  wished  to  bring  out  his  piece  at  this  festi- 
val. The  prize  awarded  to  the  dramatist  for  the 
best  play  consisted  of  a  crown,  and  his  name  was 
proclaimed  in  I  tie  theatre  of  Dionysus."  Strangers 
were  prohibit**!  Irom  taking  part  in  the  choruses  of 
boys.  During  tins  and  some  other  of  the  great  At- 
tic festivals,  prisoners  were  set  free,  and  nobody 
was  allowed  to  seize  the  goods  of  a  debtor  ;  but  a 
war  waa  not  interrupted  by  its  celebration.1*  As  the 
great  Dionysia  were  celebrated  at  the  beginning  <>i 
spring,  when  the  navigatior  was  reopened,  Athens 

(Pollux,  Onuro.,  nil.,  0.) — 2.  (c.  Ne«r.,  p.  1371,  22.)— 3. 
{San.  ul  £n.,  n..  740  —  Pnna.,  20,  t>  4.--LI?.,  xix  x  ,  13.) 
—4.  (Srhnl.  ad  Anttoph.,  Ran.,  330.)— 5.  (Schol.  a/I  Anatoph., 
Ran.,  J4J.I— 8.  [JEmh  ,  c.  Ctea.,  p.  63.)— 7.  (».,  p.  107,  1U9.) — 8 
(Nic.S.r— 9.  (Compare  Athon.,  t.,  p.  200.)— ]6.  (  Ecclca..  750, 
leqq.) — II  (I>em<«th.,  De  Coron.,  p.  2"7.) — 12.  (Demusih.,  c. 
Boot.  Da  Norn.,  p.  009  ) 


was  not  only  visited  by  numbers  of  country  peopki 
but  also  by  strangers  from  other  parts  of  Greece ; 
and  the  various  amusements  and  exhibiiions  on  thi« 
occasion  were  not  unlike  those  of  a  modern  fair.' 
Respecting  the  scrupulous  regularity,  and  the  enor 
mous  sums  spent  by  the  Athenians  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  these  and  other  festivals,  see  Demosthenes  1 
As  many  circumstances  connected  with  Uie  celebi* 
tion  of  the  Dionysia  cannot  be  made  clear  without 
entering  into  minute  details,  we  must  rr  fc  the  read 
er  to  Boekh's  essay. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  almost  universal 
among  the  Greeks  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and 
the  character  of  his  festivals  was  the  same  every 
where,  only  modified  by  the  national  differences  of 
the  various  tribes  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  Spartans  did  not  indulge  so  much  in 
drinking  during  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia  as 
other  Greeks.'  The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  in  gen- 
eral, with  the  exception  of  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  the 
Doric  colonies  in  southern  Italy,  less  popular  among 
the  Doric  states  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece.*  It 
was  most  enthusiastic  in  Boeotia,  in  the  orgies  on 
Mount  Cithaeron,  as  is  well  known  from  allusions 
and  descriptions  in  several  Roman  poets.  That  the 
extravagant  merriment,  and  the  unrestrained  con- 
duct with  which  all  festivals  of  this  class  were  cel- 
ebrated, did,  in  the  course  of  time,  lead  to  the 
greatest  excesses,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  we  must, 
at  the  same  time,  acknowledge  that  such  excesses 
did  not  occur  until  a  comparatively  late  period.  At 
a  very  early  period  of  Grecian  history,  Bacchic  fes- 
tivals were  solemnized  with  human  sacrifices,  and 
traces  of  this  custom  are  discernible  even  until 
very  late.  In  Chios  this  custom  was  superseded 
by  another,  according  to  which  the  Bacchse  were 
obliged  to  eat  the  raw  pieces  of  flesh  of  the  victim 
which  were  distributed  among  them  This  act  was 
called  ii/iofayia,  and  Dionysus  derived  from  it  the 
name  of  upAdioc  and  o/z^trr^f.  There  was  a  rejioil 
that  even  Themistocles,  after  the  battle  01  S.ilamis, 
sacrificed  three  noble  Persians  to  this  i  ivinity  * 
But  Plutarch's  account  of  this  very  instance,  if 
true,  shows  that  at  this  time  such  savage  rites  wire 
looked  upon  with  horror. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus,  whom  the  Romans 
called  Bacchus,  or,  rather,  the  Bacchic  mysteries 
and  orgies  {Bacchanalia),  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced from  southern  Italy  into  Etruria,  and  from 
thence  to  Rome,'  where  for  a  time  they  were  car- 
ried on  in  secret,  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  their 
existence,  at  night.  The  initiated,  according  to 
Livy,  did  not  only  indulge  in  feasting  and  drinking 
at  their  meetings,  but,  when  their  minds  were  heat- 
ed with  wine,  they  indulged  in  the  coarsest  excess- 
es and  the  most  unnatural  vices.  Young  girls  and 
youths  were  seduced,  and  all  modesty  waa  set 
aside ;  every  kind  of  vice  found  here  its  full  satis- 
faction. But  the  crimes  did  not  remain  confined  to 
these  meetings :  their  consequences  were  manifest 
in  all  directions  ;  for  false  witnesses,  forgeries,  false 
wills,  and  denunciations  proceeded  from  this  focus 
of  crime.  Poison  and  assassination  were  canied 
on  under  the  cover  of  this  society  ;  and  the  voii  es 
of  those  who  had  been  fraudulently  drawn  ii  to 
these  orgies,  and  would  cry  out  against  the  shame- 
less practices,  were  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  the 
Bacchantes,  and  the  deafening  sounds  of  drums  and 
cymbals. 

The  time  of  initiation  lasted  ten  days,  during 

1.  (laurr.,  Areop.,  p.  203,  ed.  Bokknr.— Xrn.,  Micro,  L,  I. — 
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which  a  person  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  all  sex- 
ual intercourse ;  on  the  tenth  he  took  a  solemn 
meal,  underwent  a  purification  by  water,  and  was 
led  into  the  sanctuary  (Bacchanal).  At  first  only 
women  were  initiated,  and  the  orgies  were  celebra- 
ted every  year  during  three  days.  Matrons  alter- 
nately performed  the  functions  of  priests.  But  Pac- 
ula  Annia,  a  Campanian  matron,  pretending  to  act 
under  the  direct  influence  of  Bacchus,  changed  the 
whole  method  of  celebration :  she  admitted  men  to 
the  initiation,  and  transferred  the  solemnization, 
wnich  had  hitherto  taken  place  during  the  daytime, 
to  the  night.  Instead  of  three  days  in  the  year,  she 
ordered  that  the  Bacchanalia  should  be  held  during 
five  days  in  every  month.  It  was  from  the  time 
that  these  orgies  were  carried  on  after  this  new 
plan  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  an  eye- 
witness,1 licentiousness  and  crimes  of  every  de- 
scription were  committed.  Men  as  well  as  women 
indulged  in  the  most  unnatural  appetites,  and  those 
who  attempted  to  stop  or  to  oppose  such  odious 
proceedings  fell  as  victims.  It  was,  as  Livy  says, 
a  principle  of  the  society  to  hold  every  ordinance  of 
God  and  nature  in  contempt.  Men,  as  if  seized  by 
fits  of  madness,  and  under  great  convulsions,  gave 
oracles :  and  the  matrons,  dressed  as  Bacchae,  with 
dishevelled  hair  and  burning  torches  in  their  hands, 
ran  down  to  the  Tiber  and  plunged  their  torches 
into  the  water;  the  torches,  however,  containing 
sulphur  and  chalk,  were  not  extinguished.  Men 
who  refused  to  take  part  in  the  crimes  of  these  or- 
gies were  frequently  thrown  into  dark  caverns  and 
despatched,  while  the  perpetrators  declared  that 
they  had  been  carried  off  by  the  gods.  Among  the 
number  of  the  members  of  these  mysteries  were, 
at  the  time  when  they  were  suppressed,  persons  of 
all  classes ;  and  during  the  last  two  years,  nobody 
had  been  initiated  who  was  above  the  age  of  twen- 
ty years,  as  this  age  was  thought  most  fit  for  seduc- 
tion and  sensual  pleasure. 

In  the  year  B.U.  186,  the  consuls  Spurius  Postu- 
saius  Albinus  and  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  were  in- 
formed of  the  existence  of  these  meetings,  and,  af- 
ter having  ascertained  the  facts  mentioned  above, 
they  made  a  report  to  the  senate.8  The  senate, 
alarmed  by  this  singular  discovery,  and  although 
dreading  lest  members  of  their  own  families  might 
be  involved,  invested  the  consuls  with  extraordina- 
ry power,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  these  noc- 
turnal meetings,  to  exert  all  their  energy  to  secure 
the  priests  and  priestesses,  to  issue  a  proclamation 
throughout  Rome  and  Italy,  forbidding  any  one  to 
be  initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries,  or  to  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  them ;  but,  above  all 
things,  to  submit  those  individuals  who  had  already 
been  secured  to  a  rigid  trial.  The  consuls,  after 
having  given  to  the  subordinate  magistrates  all  the 
necessary  instructions,  held  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  which  the  facts  just  discovered  were  ex- 
plained to  the  public,  in  order  that  the  objects  of  the 
proceedings  which  were  to  take  place  might  be 
known  to  every  citizen.  A  reward  was  at  the  same 
time  offered  to  any  one  who  might  be  able  to  give 
farther  information,  or  to  name  any  one  that  be- 
longed to  the  conspiracy,  as  it  was  called.  Meas- 
ures were  also  taken  to  prevent  any  one  from  leav- 
ing Italy.  During  the  night  following,  a  number  of 
persons  were  apprehended;  many  of  them  put  an 
end  to  their  own  lives  The  whole  number  of  the 
initiated  was  said  to  be  7000.  The  trial  of  all 
those  who  were  apprehended  lasted  thirty  days. 
Rome  was  almost  deserted,  for  the  innocent  as 
well  as  the  guilty  had  reason  to  fear.  The  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  those  who  were  convicted  varied 
accor  ling  to  the  degree  of  their  guilt ;  some  were 
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thrown  mto  prison,  others  were  pu  to  deatb.  rhe 
women  were  suirendered  to  their  parents  01  hus- 
bands, that  they  might  receive  theii  punishment  in 
private.  The  consuls  then  were  ordered  by  ti»e 
senate  to  destroy  all  Bacchanalia  throughout  Rome 
and  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  such  altars  or  stat- 
ues of  the  god  as  had  existed  there  from  ancient 
times.  In  order  to  prevent  a  restoration  of  the  Bac- 
chic orgies,  the  celebrated  decree  of  the  senate  (<Se- 
natus  auctoritas  de  Bacchanalibus)  was  issued,  com- 
manding that  no  Bacchanalia  should  be  held  either 
in  Rome  or  Italy ;  that  if  any  one  should  think  such 
ceremonies  necessary,  or  if  he  could  not  neglect 
them  without  scruples  or  making  atonements,  he 
should  apply  to  the  praetor  urbanus,  who  might  then 
consult  the  senate.  If  the  permission  should  be 
granted  to  him  in  an  assembly  of  the  senate,  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  one  hundred  members,  he 
might  solemnize  the  Bacchic  sacra ;  but  no  more 
than  five  persons  were  to  be  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion ;  there  should  be  no  common  fund,  and  no 
master  of  the  sacra  or  priest.1  This  decree  is  also 
mentioned  by  Cicero.1  A  brazen  table  containing 
this  important  document  was  discovered  near  Bari, 
in  southern  Italy,  in  the  year  1640,  and  is  at  present 
in  the  imperial  Museum  of  Vienna.  A  copy  of  it  is 
given  in  Drakenborch's  edition  of  Livy.* 

We  have,  in  our  account  of  the  Roman  Baccha- 
nalia, closely  followed  the  description  given  by  Livy, 
which  may,  indeed,  be  somewhat  exaggerated ;  but, 
considering  the  difference  of  character  between  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  a 
festival  like  the  Dionysia,  when  once  introduced 
among  the  Romans,  should  have  immediately  de- 
generated into  the  grossest  and  coarsest  excesses. 
Similar  consequences  were  seen  immediately  aftei 
the  time  when  the  Romans  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  elegance  and  the  luxuries  of  Greek  life ;  for, 
like  barbarians,  they  knew  not  where  to  stop,  and 
became  brutal  in  their  enjoyments.  But  whether  the 
account  of  Livy  be  exaggerated  or  not,  thus  much 
is  certain,  that  the  Romans,  ever  since  the  time  of 
the  suppression  of  the  Bacchanalia,  considered  these 
orgies  as  in  the  highest  degree  immoral  and  licen- 
tious, as  we  see  from  the  manner  in  which  they  ap- 
plied the  words  derived  from  Bacchus,  e.  g.,  bacchor, 
bacchans,  bacchatio,  bacchicus,  and  others.  But  the 
most  surprising  circumstance  in  the  account  of 
Livy  is,  that  the  Bacchanalia  should  have  been  cel- 
ebrated for  several  years  in  the  boisterous  manner 
described  above,  and  by  thousands  of  persons,  with- 
out any  of  the  magistrates  appearing  to  have  been 
aware  of  it. 

While  the  Bacchanalia  were  thus  suppressed,  an- 
other more  simple  and  innocent  festival  of  Bacchus, 
the  Liberalia  (from  Liber  or  Liber  Pater,  a  name  of 
Bacchus),  continued  to  be  celebrated  at  Rome  every 
year  on  the  16th  of  March.*  A  description  of  the 
ceremonies  customary  at  this  festival  is  given  by 
Ovid,*  with  which  may  be  compared  Varro.'  Priests 
and  aged  priestesses,  adorned  with  garlands  of  ivy, 
carried  through  the  city  wine,  honey,,  cakes,  and 
sweetmeats,  together  with  an  altar  with  a  handle 
(ansata  ara),  in  the  middle  of  which  there  was  a 
small  firepan  (foculus),  in  which,  from  time  to  time, 
sacrifices  were  burned.  On  this  day  Roman  youths 
who  had  attained  their  sixteenth  year  received  the 
toga  virilis.7  That  the  Liberalia  were  celebrated 
with  various  amusements  and  great  merriment, 
might  be  inferred  from  the  general  character  of  Di- 
onysiac  festivals ;  but  we  may  also  see  it  from  the 
name  Lttdi  Liberates,  which  is  sometimes  used  in- 
stead of  Liberalia  ;  and  Nsevius8  expressly  say* 

1.  (Liv.,  xxxix.,  18.) — 2  (De  Leg.,  ii.,  15.) — 3.  (torn,  via.,  p. 
197,  aeqq.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Fart.,  iii.,  713.)-*5.  (L  c.)— 8.  (De  Ling. 
Lat.,  v.  59,  ed  Bipont.)— 7  (Cio-  ad  Att.,  -1, 1.)— 8.  lap  Feat  * 
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n&t  persons  expressed  themselves  very  freely  at 
the  l.ibeiaha.  St.  Augustine1  even  speaks  of  a  high 
degree  of  licentiousness  carried  on  at  this  festival 

♦DIOS  ANTHOS  (Atof  dvttoc),  a  plant.  Sprengel 
conjectures  that  it  was  the  Agrostemma  Flos  Jams ; 
but  Stackhouse  hesitates  between  the  Agrostemma 
and  the  Dianthus  Caryophyllu  ;  or  Carnation.1 

DIOSCU'RIA  (AiooKovpia).  jstivals  celebrated  in 
various  parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri. 
The  Spartan  Dioscuria  mentioned  by  Pausanias' 
and  Spanheim,*  were  celebrated  with  sacrifices,  re- 
ioicings,  and  drinking.  At  Cyrene  the  Dioscuri  were 
likewise  honoured  with  a  great  festival.4  The  Athe- 
nian festival  of  the  Dioscuri  has  been  described  un- 
der Anaceia.  Their  worship  was  very  generally 
adopted  in  Greece,  especially  in  the  Doric  and 
Achaean  states,  as  we  conclude  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  temples  dedicated  to  them ;  but  scarcely  any- 
thing is  known  respecting  the  manner  in  which  their 
festivals  were  celebrated. 

•DIOS'PYRUS  (biooirvpoc),  according  to  Stack- 
house,  the  Diospyrus  Lotus ;  but  Schneider  doubts 
whether  the  fruit  of  the  latter  agrees  in  character 
with  the  description  of  the  dioonvpoc  as  given  by 
Theophrastus.* 

DIOTA  was  a  vessel  containing  two  ears  (6ra) 
or  handles,  used  for  holding  wine.  It  appears  to 
have  been  much  the  same  as  the  amphora.7  (Vid. 
Amphora.) 

♦DIPHR/YGES  (difpvye(),  "evidently,"  accord- 
ing to  Adams,  "  a  metallic  compound  of  copper. 
Sprengel  says  it  consisted  principally  of  burned  cop- 
per, with  a  certain  admixture  of  iron.  Dr.  Milligan 
calls  it  an  oxide  of  copper.  Matthiolus  gives  it  the 
name  of  Marc  de  bronze,  i.  e.,  Husk  of  bronze."6 

•DIPS'ACL'S  [difanoc),  the  Dipstuus  t'ullonum. 
Puller's  Thistle,  or  manured  Teasel.  Stephens  calls 
it  Chardon  de  Btmnetier.  The  leaves  are  concave, 
and  s(i  placed  as  to  contain  water.* 

•DIPSAS  (<5tv«c),  the  name  of  a  venomous  ser- 
pent, whose  bile  causes  insatiable  thirst,  whence  the 
name,  from  diifit'uj,  "  to  thirst."  Sprengel  marks  it 
as  the  Coluber  prester,  or  black  viper.  According 
to  Adams,  it  is  sometimes  found  in  England.  A 
splendid  description  of  the  effects  of  its  sting  is  giv- 
en by  Lucau.  For  farther  information,  the  student 
is  referred  by  Adams  to  Nicander,  Dioscorides,  Ae- 
tius,  and  the  other  writers  on  toxicology,  as  also  to 
Lucian's  treatise  on  the  Dipsades." 

DIPHTH'ERA  ^iiQtitpa)  was  a  kind  of  cloak  made 
of  the  skins  of  animals,  and  worn  by  herdsmen  and 
country  people  in  general.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Greek  writers."  Pollux"  says  that  it  had 
a  covering  for  the  head  (kirmpdvov),  in  which  respect 
it  would  correspond  to  the  Roman  cucullus    (  Vid. 

CoCOLLPe.)" 

DIPHROS  (titpoe).    (  Vid  Currub,  p  333.) 

DIPLOIS  (fiiirXoic.)    (  Vid  Pallium.) 

DTPLOTriA  was  a  WTit  or  public  document,  which 
MOferrcd  upon  a  person  any  right  or  privilege.  Du- 
ring Republic  it  was  granu-d  by  the  consuls  and 
serial'-  ;  and  under  the  Empire,  by  the  emperor  anil 
the  magistrates  whom  he  autlioriZ4.fl  to  do  so  '* 
The  diploma  was  sealed  by  the  emperor  it  con- 
sisted of  two  leaves,  whence  it  derived  its  name 


1.  (D»  Cit.  Dai,  til,  SI.)—  8.  (Thenptarae'..,  rl.,  I  ;  fi_  «.— 
adama,  a,  »i..J  a.  t.) — 1.  (it.,  27,  ti  I,  compared  with  lit.,  10, 
>  •  >— 4.  led  Callim.,  Hymn,  in  Pall.,  24.)— i.  (Sch.d.  ad  Pind., 
Pjrth.,  t  ,  629.)— 6.  (Theophnuu.,  II.  P.,  in.,  13.  —  Adams,  Ap- 
pend., •  •  t.)— 7.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  I.,  ix.,  9.)  —  8.  (Dioecor.,  t.,  1 19. 
—Paul  jEgin.,  til,  3.  —  Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)  — fl.  (Dioecor., 
iii.,  II.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)  —  10.  (jBlian,  N.  A.,  ft,  51- 
Loean,  n.,  610.—  Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) — II.  (Anatoph.,  Nub., 

1%  Schol.  ad  loc.— Veep.,  444.— Plalo,  Cnt.,  p.  13.  —  Lunan, 

Tint  ,  c.  IS.)  —  IS.  (Onom.,  til,  70.)  — 13.  (Becker,  Ohanklea, 
u.,  p.  159.)— 14.  (Cie.  ad  Para.,  ft,  13  ;  ad  AU.,  x.  17  .  c.  Pia., 
17.— Sen.,  Ben.,  Tii.,  10.— Suet.,  Cal ,  18  ;  Ner.,  12  .  Olh.,  7.— 
D.r-  4S.  -<t.  10.  a.  27.) — IS.  (Suet..  OcUt..  50  I 


These  writs  were  especially  given  to  public  200/ 
iers,  or  to  those  who  wished  to  proem  e  the  uieoj 
the  public  horses  or  carriages.1  The  tabellarii  of 
the  emperor  would  na\urally  always  have  a  diplo- 
ma ;  whence  we  read  in  an  inscription1  of  a  diploma 
rius  labellanus. 

AHTPQPOI  NHE2  (6t7tpupoi  vijec).  (Vid.  AH»1 
LTPTMNOI  NHE2.) 

DIP'TYCHA  (dlirrvxa)  were  two  ivriting  tablets- 
which  could  be  folded  together.  Herodotus*  speaks 
of  a  delriov  6'nrrvxov  made  of  wood,  and  coveied 
over  with  wax.4  The  diptycha  were  mace  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  commonly  of  wood,  but  sometimes 
of  ivory. 

Under  the  Empire,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  con- 
suls and  other  magistrates  to  distribute  among  their 
friends  and  the  people,  on  tb**  day  on  which  they 
entered  on  their  office,  tableu,  called  respectively 
diptycha  consularia,  pratoria,  adilitia,  &c,  which 
were  inscribed  with  their  names,  and  contained 
their  portraits.  Several  of  these  diptycha  are  given 
by  Montfaucon.* 

DIRECTA  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

DIRIBITO'RES  are  said  by  most  modern  writers 
to  have  been  the  persons  who  gave  to  the  citizens 
the  tabclla  with  which  they  voted  in  the  comitia  (vid. 
Comitia,  p.  297) ;  but  Wunder  has  most  distinctly 
proved,  in  the  preface  to  his  Codex  Erfutensis,''  that 
it  was  the  office  of  the  diribitores  to  divide  the 
votes  when  taken  out  of  the  cista,  so  as  to  determine 
which  had  the  majority.  He  remarks  that  the  ety- 
mology of  dinbere  would  lead  us  to  assign  to  it  the 
meaning  of  "  separation"  or  "  division,"  as  it  is 
compounded  of  dis  and  habere,  in  the  same  manner 
as  dirimere  is  of  dis  and  emere  ;  the  h  disappears  as 
in  prabcre  and  dehere,  which  come  respectively  from 
pro.  and  habere,  and  de  and  habere.  In  several  pa«)- 
sages  the  word  cannot  have  any  other  signification 
than  that  given  by  Wunder.* 

When  Cicero  says,'  "  vos  rogatores,  vos  diribi- 
tores, vos  custodes  labellarum,"  we  may  presume 
that  he  mentions  these  officers  in  the  order  in  which 
they  discharged  their  duties  in  the  comitia.  It  was 
the  office  of  the  rogatores  to  collect  the  tabellee  which 
each  century  gave,  as  they  used,  before  the  ballot 
was  introduced,  to  ask  (rogare)  each  century  for  its 
votes,  and  report  them  to  the  magistrate  who  pre- 
sided over  the  comitia.  The  diribitores,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  divided  the  votes  when  ta- 
ken out  of  the  eistce,  and  handed  them  over  to  the 
custodes,  who  checked  them  off  by  points  marked  on 
a  tablet. 

Many  writers  have  confounded  the  cista  with  the 
sitella  or  urna,  into  which  the  sortes  or  mere  lots 
were  cast ,  the  true  difference  between  these  words 
is  explained  under  Sitella. 

DISCUS  (Hokoc),  a  circular  plate  of  stone  (Xt0t 
voi  dioKoi1*)  or  metal  (splendida  pondera  disciu),  made 
for  throwing  to  a  distance  as  an  exercise  ol  strength 
and  dexterity.  This  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal gymnastic  exercises  of  the  ancients,  being  inclu- 
ded in  the  IUvraOXov.  It  was  practised  in  the  he- 
roic age  ;'*  the  fable  of  Hyacinthus,  who  was  killod 
by  Apollo  as  they  were  playing  together  at  this 
game."  also  proves  its  very  high  antiquity. 

The  discus  was  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
so  as  to  reach  above  the  middle  of  the  forearm  when 
held  in  the  right  hand    The  object  was  to  throw  ii 

1.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  x.,  14,  121—  Compare  i.,  54,  55.)  — t.  (Culli, 
No.  2917.)  —  3.  (til,  239  )  —4.  (Compare  Pollux,  it.,  IS  )— I 
(Codex  Tbeod.,  15,  tit.  9,  a.  I.)  —  IV  (Autiq.  Expl.,  8uppl  ,  to! 
in.,  p.  220,  Ac.)— 7.  (p.  cxxti.-cItiii.)— 8.  (Cie.,  Pro  Plr  e,*J; 
ad  Qu.  Frat.,  in.,  4,  — VaiTo,  De  Re  Ruat.,  iii.,  ;  .  :  iii, 
5,*  18.)— 9.  (in  Pie.,  15.)— 10.  (Pmd  ,  lath.,  i.,  34.)—  1 1  Mart., 
iit.,  154.)  — 12.  (Mum.,  Dm  H-  774.  -Od.,  Ti.,  620  ;  C  ll,  lift 
185-188;  xtii.,  158.  —  Eunp.,  Iph.  in  A  ill.,  200.)  -  13.  (Old, 
Met.,  x..  1«7-2I9.) 
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from  a  fixed  spot  to  the  greatest  distance ;  and  in 
doing  this,  each  player  had  a  friend  to  mark  the  point 
at  which  the  discus,  when  thrown  by  him,  struck 
the  ground,  as  is  done  hy  Minerva  on  behalf  of 
Ulysses  when  he  contends  with  the  Phasacians 
foca  stgnatur  terra  sagitta."  The  distance  to  which 
ft  was  commonly  thrown  became  a  measure  of 
length,  called  rd  (Si'ix/covpa.3 

The  space  on  which  the  discobolus,  or  thrower 
of  the  discus,  stood,  was  called  0aX6i<;,  and  was  in- 
dicated by  being  a  little  higher  than  the  ground  sur- 
"Winding  it.  As  each  man  took  his  station,  with 
his  body  entirely  naked,  on  the  f}a\6i<;,  he  placed  his 
right  foot  forward,  bending  his  knee,  and  resting 
principally  on  this  foot.  The  discus  being  held, 
ready  to  be  thrown,  in  his  right  hand,  he  stooped, 
turning  his  body  towards  it,  and  his  left  hand  was 
naturally  turned  in  the  same  direction.*  This  atti- 
tude was  represented  by  the  sculptor  Myron  in  one 
of  his  works,  and  is  adduced  by  Quintilian5  to  show 
how  much  greater  skill  is  displayed  by  the  artist, 
and  how  much  more  powerful  an  effect  is  produced 
on  the  spectator,  when  a  person  is  represented  in 
action,  than  when  he  is  at  rest  or  standing  erect. 
We  fortunately  possess  several  copies,  more  or  less 
entire,  of  this  celebrated  statue ;  and  one  of  the  best 
of  them  is  in  the  British  Museum  (see  the  annexed 
woodcut).  It  represents  the  player  just  ready  to 
swing  round  his  outstretched  arm,  so  as  to  describe 
with  it  a  semicircle  in  the  air,  and  thus,  with  his 
collected  force,  to  project  the  discus  at  an  angle  of 
forty-fhe  degrees,  at  the  same  time  springing  for- 
ward to  as  to  give  it  the  impetus  of  his  whole  body. 
Dieoum  "  vasto  eontorquet  turbine,  et  ipse  prosequi- 
tur » 


By  metaphor,  the  term  discus  was  applied  to  a 
mirror'  (md.  Speculum)  ;  to  the  orb  of  the  sun  as 
seen  by  us ;  and  to  a  flat  round  plate  used  to  hold 
meat,  whence  the  English  dish. 

Sometimes  a  heavy  mass  of  a  spherical  form  (ero- 
Aof)  was  used  instead  of  a  discus,  as  when  the 
Greeks  at  the  funeral  games  contended  for  a  lump 
of  iron,  which  was  to  be  given  to  him  who  could 
throw  it  farthest.*  The  aoXof  was  perforated  in  the 
centre,  so  ttiat  a  rope  or  thong  might  be  passed 
through,  and  used  in  throwing  it.*  In  this  form  the 
diecobolia  n  still  practised  by  the  mountaineers  of 
the  canttn  of  Appenzell,  in  Switzerland.  They 
iflect  iwve  a  year  to  throw  round  stones  of  great 
weight  anr  sire.    This  they  do  by  a  sudden  leap 


t  ,Od  ,  Titi.,  18e-*T  i— 3.  (Stat.,  Theb.,  -i.,  703.)  —  3.  (II., 
um.,«A.  »  ~4  »**  <!t!.  Sen.,  Imag.,  i.,  24.— Welcker,  ad 
loo  V— &  I'm*  <)t,»r,  »8,  i  ?  —d.  (Stating, I.e.) — 7.  (Brnnck., 
Anil.,  ii.,  p  4»4.)—a.  (IL,ixin.,«»-846.)— 9.  (E>afn«th., Bem- 
•tVy.  p.  451.) 


and  forcible  swinging  of  the  whole  body.  The  aame 
stone  is  taken  by  all,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient 
discus  and  aokoc :  he  who  sends  it  to  the  greatest 
distance  receives  a  public  prize.  The  stone  is  lifted 
as  high  as  the  right  shoulder  (see  woodcut ;  *'/r«- 
fiadioio')  before  being  projected.' 

DISPENSA'TOR.    (Vid.  Calculatoe.) 

DITHYRA  MBUS.    (Vid.  Chorus,  p.  247.) 

DIVERSO'RIUM.    (Vid.  Caupona.) 

DIVINA'TIO  is,  according  to  Cicero,3  a  presen- 
sion  and  a  knowledge  of  future  things  ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Chrysippus,*  a  power  in  man  which  foresees 
and  explains  those  signs  which  the  gods  throw  in 
his  way,  and  the  diviner  must  therefore  know  the 
disposition  of  the  gods  towards  men,  the  import  ol 
their  signs,  and  by  what  means  these  signs  are  to 
be  obtained.  According  to  this  latter  definition,  the 
meaning  of  the  Latin  word  divinatio  is  narrower 
than  that  of  the  Greek  imvtlkti,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  signifies  any  means  by  which  the  decrees  of 
the  gods  can  be  discovered,  the  natural  as  well  as 
the  artificial ;  that  is  to  say,  the  seers  and  the  ora- 
cles, where  the  will  of  the  gods  is  revealed  by  inspi 
ration,  as  well  as  the  divinatio  in  the  sense  of  Chry- 
sippus. In  the  one,  man  is  the  passive  agent 
through  which  the  deity  reveals  the  future  ;  while 
in  the  other,  man  discovers  it  by  his  own  skill  or 
experience,  without  any  pretension  to  inspiration. 
As,  however,  the  seer  or  vates  was  also  frequently 
called  divinus,  we  shall  treat,  under  this  head,  of 
seers  as  well  as  of  other  kinds  of  divinatio.  The 
subject  of  oracles  is  discussed  in  a  separate  article. 
{Vid.  Oraculum.) 

The  belief  that  the  decrees  of  the  divine  will 
were  occasionally  revealed  by  the  deity  himself,  or 
could  be  discovered  by  certain  individuals,  is  one 
which  the  classical  nations  of  antiquity  had,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  nations,  before  the  attainment 
of  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  cultivation.  In 
early  ages  such  a  belief  was  natural,  and  perhaps 
founded  on  the  feeling  of  a  very  close  connexion 
between  man,  God,  and  nature.  But  in  the  course 
of  time,  when  men  became  more  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  this  belief  was  abandoned,  at 
least  by  the  more  enlightened  minds,  while  the  mul- 
titudes still  continued  to  adhere  to  it ;  and  the  gov- 
ernments, seeing  the  advantages  to  he  derived  from 
it,  not  only  countenanced,  but  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported it. 

The  seers  or  (idvTeic,  who,  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  gods,  chiefly  that  of  Apollo,  announced 
the  future,  seem  originally  to  have  been  connected 
with  certain  places  where  oracles  were  given  ;  but 
in  subsequent  times  they  formed  a  distinct  class  of 
persons,  independent  of  any  locality ;  one  of  them 
is  Calchas  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Apollo,  the  god 
of  prophecy,  was  generally  the  source  from  which 
the  seers,  as  well  as  other  diviners,  derived  theii 
knowledge.  In  many  families  of  seers  the  inspired 
knowledge  of  the  future  was  considered  to  be  he- 
reditary, and  to  be  transmitted  from  father  to  son 
To  these  families  belonged  the  Iamids,5  who  from 
Olympia  spread  over  a  considerable  part  of  Greece ; 
the  Branchidae,  near  Miletus  ;6  the  Eumolpids,  at 
Athens  and  Eleusis ;  the  Clytiads,7  the  Telliads,' 
the  Acarnanian  seers,  and  others.  Some  of  there 
families  retained  their  celebrity  till  a  very  late  pe- 
riod of  Grecian  history.  The  manteis  made  then: 
revelations  either  when  requested  to  do  so  on  im- 
portant emergencies,  or  they  made  them  sponta 
neously  whenever  they  thought  it  necessary,  eithei 


1.  (II.,  xjciii.,  431.)— 2  (El)el,  Schildernng  der  Gebirgsvaikw 
der  Schweitz,  i.,  p.  174.)  -3.  (De  Divin.,  i.,  1.)  — 4.  (Cic,  D, 
Divin.,  ii.,  63.)  —  5.  (Paus,  in.,  11,  ♦  5,  &c  —  B5ckh  ad  Pinu., 
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m  preven;  aoine  calamity  or  to  stimulate  their  coun- 
rymen  to  something  beneficial.  The  civil  govern- 
ment of  Athens  not  only  tolerated,  but  protected 
and  honoured  them;  and  Cicero1  says,  that  the  man- 
tels were  present  in  all  the  public  assemblies  of  the 
Athenians.'  Along  with  the  seers  we  may  also 
mention  the  Facides  and  the  Sibylla?.  Both  existed 
from  a  very  remote  time,  and  were  distinct  from 
the  manteis  so  far  as  they  pretended  to  derive  their 
knowledge  of  the  future  from  sacred  books  {xp7/a/j.oi) 
which  they  consulted,  and  which  were  in  some  pla- 
ces, as  at  Athens  and  Rome,  kept  by  the  govern- 
ment or  some  especial  officers,  in  the  acropolis  and 
in  the  most  revered  sanctuary.  Bacis  was,  accord- 
ing to  Pau3anias,'  in  Boeotia,  a  general  name  for  a 
man  inspired  by  nymphs.  The  scholiast  on  Aris- 
tophanes4 and  ^EUan4  mention  three  onginal  Baci- 
des,  one  of  Eleon  in  Boeotia,  a  second  of  Athens, 
and  a  third  of  Caphys  in  Arcadia.1  From  these 
three  Bacides  all  others  were  said  to  be  descended, 
and  to  have  derived  their  name.  Antichares,'  Mu- 
8seus,*  Euclous  of  Cyprus,'  and  Lycus,  son  of  Pan- 
dion,1*  probably  belonged  to  the  Bacides.  The  Sib- 
ylla were  prophetic  women,  probably  of  Asiatic  or- 
igin, whose  peculiar  custom  seems  to  have  been  tc 
wander  with  their  sacred  books  from  place  to  place." 
dSlian"  states  that,  according  to  some  authors, 
there  were  four  Sibylla;,  the  Erythraean,  the  Sa 
mian,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Sardinian ;  but  that 
others  added  six  more,  among  whom  there  was  one 
called  the  Cumaean,  and  another  called  the  Jewish 
Sibylla.  Compare  Suidas,"  and  Pausanias,1*  who 
has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  the  Sibyllae,  in 
which,  however,  he  does  not  clearly  distinguish  be- 
tween the  Sibyllae  properly  so  called,  and  other  wom- 
en who  travelled  about  and  made  the  prophetic  art 
their  profession,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  very 
numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  ancient  world.1*  The 
Sibylla  whose  books  gained  so  great  an  importance 
Rome  was,  according  to  Varro,1'  the  Erythraean : 
the  berJta  which  she  was  said  to  have  sold  to  one 
of  the  Tarquins  were  carefully  concealed  from  the 
public,  and  only  accessible  to  the  duumvirs.  The 
early  existence  of  the  Sibyllae  is  not  as  certain  as 
that  of  the  Bacides  ;  but  in  some  legends  of  a  late 
date  they  occur  even  in  the  period  previous  to  the 
Trojan  war,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  an 
early  period  every  town  in  Greece  had  its  prophe- 
cies by  some  Bacis  or  Sibylla.17  They  seem  to 
have  retained  their  celebrity  down  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus  and  Demetrius.1" 

Besides  these  more  respectable  prophets  and 
prophetesses,  there  were  numbers  of  diviners  of  an 
inferior  order  Qp^a/ioAdyta),  who  made  it  their 
business  to  explain  all  sorts  of  signs,  and  to  tell 
fortunes.  They  weie,  however,  more  particularly 
popular  with  the  lower  orders,  who  are  everywhere 
most  ready  to  believe  what  is  most  marvellous  and 
least  entitled  to  belief.  This  class  of  diviners, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  until  a 
comparatively  late  period,"  and  to  have  been  looked 
upon,  even  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  a?  nuisances 
to  the  public. 

Those  soothsayers  lead  us  naturally  to  the  mode 
of  divination,  of  which  such  frequent  use  was  made 
by  the  ancients  in  all  the  affairs  of  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  and  which  chiefly  consisted  in  the  inter 

1.  (De  Dmnat.,  i.,  43.)  — 2.  (Compare  Anatoph.,  Pan,  1023, 
with  the  echol.  —  Nub.,  325,  At.,  nnd  the  arhol  —  Lycurj.,  c. 
Leocrat.,  p  190.)— 3  (i.,  12,  4  6.  compared  with  it.,  27,  6  2.)— 
i.  (Pax,  1009.)  — 5.  (V.  H.,  xii.,  34.)  —  8  (Compare  Ariatoph., 
Riuil.,  123.  998.— Atb»,  983.— Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  L,  398.)— 7. 
(Herod.,  ».,  43.)— 8.  (Herod.,  ni.,  8.)— 9  (Paua.,  i  ,  12,  6  8.)— 
10.  (Paua ,  L  c.)  —  11  (Lit.,  i.,  7.)— 12  (V  II  in.,  35.)— 13. 
(I.  t  £tfv»ai  1  —  14.  (X.,  12.)  —  15  (Clem  Alex.,  SlK.ni  .  i., 
V9)_18  Lactam  •  6.)  —  17  (Paua.,  I.  c.)  —  18.  (See 
Viehuhr.  Hut.  ot  Ron>»      r   *03,  Ac.)— 19.  (Thucyd.,  n.,  21. 
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pretation  of  numberless  signs  and  phenomena.  No 
public  undertaking  of  any  consequence  was  ever 
entered  upon  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  without 
con^dlting  the  will  of  the  gods,  by  observing  the 
signs  which  they  sent,  especially  those  in  the  sac- 
rifices offered  for  the  purpose,  and  by  which  they 
were  thought  to  indicate  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  the  undertaking.  For  this  kind  of  divination  no 
divine  inspiration  was  thought  necessary,  but  mere- 
ly experience  and  a  certain  knowledge  acquired  by 
routine ;  and  although,  in  some  cases,  priests  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  observing  and  explain- 
ing signs  (vid.  Auqur,  Haruspex),  yet  on  any  sud 
den  emergency,  especially  in  private  affairs,  any 
one  who  met  with  something  extraordinary  might 
act  as  his  own  interpreter.  The  principal  signs  by 
which  the  gods  were  thought  to  declare  their  will, 
were  things  connected  with  the  offering  of  sacrifi- 
ces, the  flight  and  7oice  of  birds,  all  kinds  of  nat- 
ural phenomena,  ui  Jinary  as  well  as  extraordinary 
and  dreams. 

The  interpretation  of  signs  of  the  first  class  (Upo 
fiavreia  or  tepooKorria,  haruspicium  or  ars  haruspiciTia) 
was,  according  to  .'Eschylus,1  the  invention  of  Pro- 
metheus. It  seems  to  have  been  most  cultivated  by 
the  Etruscans,  among  whom  it  was  raised  into  a 
complete  science,  and  from  whom  it  passed  to  tho 
Romans  Sacrifices  were  either  offered  for  the 
special  purpose  of  consulting  the  gods,  or  in  the  or- 
dinary way  ;  but  in  both  cases  the  signs  were  ob- 
served, and  when  they  were  propitious,  the  sacri- 
fice was  said  xaXXupeiv.  The  principal  points  that 
were  generally  observed  were,  I.  The  manner  in 
which  the  victim  approached  to  the  altar,  whether 
uttering  a  sound  or  not ;  the  former  was  consider- 
ed a  favourable  omen  in  the  sacrifice  at  the  Panio- 
nium.1  2.  The  nature  of  the  intestines  with  re- 
spect to  their  colour  and  smoothness the  liver 
and  bile  were  of  particular  importance.  ( Vid.  C  afut 
Extorcm.)  3.  The  nature  of  the  flame  which  con- 
sumed the  sacrifice  ;*  hence  the  words  Trvpo/tavreia, 
ifinvpa  ar/fiara,  ipXoyuira  anp-aTa.  That  the  smoke 
rising  from  the  altar,  the  libation,  and  various  othor 
things  offered  to  the  gods,  were  likewise  consicered 
as  a  means  through  which  the  will  of  the  gods  might 
be  learned,  is  clear  from  the  names  KaTrvo/iavTeia, 
'ktfiavouavTtia,  KpiUnfiavrcin,  and  others.  Especial 
care  was  also  taken,  during  a  sacrifice,  that  no  inau- 
spicious or  frivolous  words  were  uttered  by  any  of  the 
by-standers  :  hence  the  admonitions  of  the  priests, 
etxpvfieire  and  ev<pr)/ita,  or  otyure,  aiuTruTe,  favete  Un- 
guis, and  others ;  for  improper  expressions  were 
not  <>nly  thought  to  pollute  and  profane  the  sacred 
act,  but  to  be  unlucky  omens  {6vo<pt)nla,  K~Ay6bve(, 
ipfjfiai,  <puvai,  or 

The  art  of  interpreting  signs  of  the  second  clan 
was  called  oluvioTinr),  augurium  or  auspicium.  It 
was,  like  the  former,  common  to  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, but  was  never  developed  into  so  complete  a 
system  by  the  former  as  by  the  latter ;  nor  did  it 
ever  attain  the  same  degree  of  importance  in  Greece 
as  it  did  at  Rome.  ( Vid.  Aospicium.)  The  Greeks, 
when  observing  the  flight  of  birds,  turned  their  face 
towards  the  north,  and  then  a  bird  appearing  to  the 
right  (east),  especially  an  eagle,  a  heron,  or  a  fal 
con,  was  a  favourable  sign,*  while  birds  appearing 
to  the  left  (west)  were  considered  as  unlucky  signs.* 
Sometimes  the  mere  appearance  of  a  bird  waa 
thought  sufficient :  thus  the  Athenians  always  con- 
sidered the  ap|iearance  of  an  owl  as  a  lucky  sign  , 
hence  the  proverb,  y\av%  lirrarai,  '  the  owl  is  out," 

1  (Pn.m  Vind  ,  492,  Ac.)— 2  (Strab.,  Tin  .  p  S84. — Com 
pare  Paua.,  it  ,32.  4  3.)— 3.  (jEerr...  Rom..  493  — Eonp.,  Elect 
833.) — 4  (Soe  Valckenaer  ad  Eunp.,  Prwan.,  1281.)— 5.  Pi-  . 
OL,  ti.,  112  —11.,  41  ,—6  (Horn.,  II.,  xit.,  274  .  xj.it.,  310 
— <)d.,  it.,  594.1-7.  (Hom,  L.  ni.,  201,  230  —  Fnatua,  a  t 
Sinmrai  Area.) 
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i.  e  ,  we  bave  good  luck.  Other  animals  appearing 
unexpectedly,  especially  to  travellers  on  their  road 
(iv  iica  cvfi6oXa),  were  also  thought  ominous ;  and 
at  Athens  it  was  considered  a  very  unlucky  omen 
when  a  weasel  appeared  during  the  assembly  of  the 
People.1  Superstitions  of  this  kind  are  still  met 
with  in  several  European  countries.  Various  other 
means  were  used  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  gods, 
such  as  the  ai6r/po/j.avTeia,  or  divination  by  placing 
straws  on  red-hot  iron ;  the  fioXvdfiavTeia,  by  ob- 
serving the  figures  which  melted  lead  formed ;  the 
fioTavo/iavTeta,  or  divination  by  writing  one's  own 
name  on  herbs  and  leaves,  which  were  then  ex- 
posed to  the  wind,  &c. 

Of  greater  importance  than  the  appearance  of  an- 
imals, at  least  to  the  Greeks,  were  the  phenomena 
in  the  heavens,  particularly  during  any  public  trans- 
action. They  were  not  only  observed  and  interpret- 
ed by  private  individuals  in  their  own  affairs,  but 
by  the  public  magistrates.  The  Spartan  ephors,  as 
we  learn  from  Plutarch,"  made  regular  observations 
in  the  heavens  every  ninth  year  during  the  night  ; 
and  the  family  of  the  Pythaistae,  of  Athens,  made 
similar  observations  every  year  before  the  theoris 
set  sail  for  Delos.*  Among  the  unlucky  phenomena 
in  the  heavens  (dioarjfieia,  signa  or  portenta)  were 
thunder  and  lightning,*  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or 
moon,6  earthquakes,'  rain  of  blood,  stones,  milk, 
&c.7  Any  one  of  these  signs  was  sufficient  at  Ath- 
ens to  break  up  the  assembly  of  the  people.9  fn 
common  life,  things  apparently  of  no  importance, 
when  occurring  at  a  critical  moment,  were  thought 
by  the  ancients  to  be  signs  sent  by  the  gods,  from 
which  conclusions  might  be  drawn  respecting  the 
future.  Among  these  common  occurrences  we  may 
mention  sneezing,'  twinkling  of  the  eyes,10  tinkling 
of  the  ears,  and  numberless  other  things  which  we 
cannot  here  enumerate  Some  of  them  have  re- 
tained their  significance  with  the  superstitious  mul- 
titude down  to  the  present  day. 

The  art  of  interpreting  dreams  (bveipoiroMa),  which 
had  probably  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  Asia, 
where  it  is  still  a  universal  practice,  seems  in  the 
Homeric  age  to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem ;  for 
dreams  were  said  to  be  sent  by  Zeus.11  In  subse- 
quent times,  that  class  of  diviners  who  occupied 
themselves  with  the  interpretation  of  dreams  seems 
to  have  been  very  numerous  and  popular  ;  but  they 
never  enjoyed  any  protection  from  the  state,  and 
were  chiefly  resorted  to  by  private  individuals. 
Some  persons  are  said  to  have  gained  their  liveli- 
hood by  this  profession. 12  Respecting  the  oracles 
which  were  obtained  by  passing  a  night  and  dream- 
ing in  a  temple,  see  Oraculum. 

For  farther  information  concerning  the  art  of 
divination  in  general,  see  Cicero's  work  De  Divi- 
naticme.  The  /tavriw  of  the  Greeks  is  treated  of  at 
some  length  by  Wachsmuth.11 

The  word  divinatio  was  used  in  a  particular  man- 
ner by  the  Romans  as  a  law-term,  which  requires 
some  explanation.  If  in  any  case  two  or  more  ac- 
cusers came  forward  against  one  and  the  same  in- 
dividual, it  was,  as  the  phrase  ran,  decided  by  divi- 
natio who  should  be  the  chief  or  real  accuser,  whom 
the  others  then  joined  as  subscriptores,  i.  e.,  by  put- 
ting their  names  to  the  charge  brought  against  the 


1.  (Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  793.)— 2.  (Agesil.,  11.)— 3.  (Miiller,  Do- 
ians,  ii.,  2, 1)  14.) — 4.  (Aristoph.,  Eccles.  793. — Eustath.  ad  Horn., 
Otl.,  xx.,  104.)— 5.  (Thucyd.,vii.,  50.)— 6.  (Xen.,  Hel.,iv.,  7,  $4.) 
—7.  (Horn.,  U.,  xi.,  53,  &c— Cic,  De  Divin.,  i.,  43.)— 8.  (Scho- 
mann,  De  Comit.  Athen  ,  p.  146,  &c,  transl.)— 9.  (Horn.,  Od., 
rm ,  461,  with  note  of  Eustath. — Xen.,  Anab.,  iii.,  2, 4  9. — Plut., 
Themist.,  13.— Ovid,  Heroid.,  19,  151.— Propert.,  ii.,  2, 33.)— 10. 
(Theocrit.,  iii.,  37.— Plaut.,  Pseud.,  I.,  ii.,  105.— Compare  Wiiste- 
mann  ad  Theocrit.,  1.  c.)  -11.  (Horn.,  II.,  i.,  63 ;  ii..  init. — Od., 

iv.  ,  841  ;  xix.,  457.)— 12.  'Plut.,  Aristid.,  27.)— 13.  (Hellen.  Al- 
terth.,  ii.,  2,  p.  259,  &c. — Compare  Thirlwall's  Hist,  of  Greece, 

v,  p.  2oes  &c.i 


I  otieudei.  This  transaction,  by  which  one  of  seve 
al  accusers  was  selected  to  conduct  the  accusation 
was  called  divinatio,  as  the  question  here  was  not 
about  facts,  but  about  something  which  was  to  be 
done,  and  which  could  not  be  found  out  but  by  wit- 
nesses or  written  documents ;  so  that  the  judices 
had,  as  it  were,  to  divine  the  course  which  they 
had  to  take.1  Hence  the  oratio  of  Cicero,  in  which 
he  tries  to  show  that  he,  and  not  Q.  Caecilius  Niger, 
ought  to  conduct  the  accusation  against  Verres,  is 
called  Divinatio  in  Ctzcilium.'' 

UIVrSOR.    (Vid.  Ambitus.) 

DIVO'RTIUM,  generally  a  separation,  and,  in  a 
special  sense,  a  dissolution  of  marriage.  A  Roman 
marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  wife  or 
husband,  and  by  divortium  or  separation  in  the  life- 
time of  the  husband  and  wife. 

Divorce,  or  the  absolute  determination  of  the  mar- 
riage relation,  always  existed  in  the  Roman  polity 
so  far  back  as  we  know  anything  of  it ;  and  there 
might  be  divorce  both  in  the  case  of  a  marriage 
with  conventio  in  manum,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
marriage  when  there  was  no  conventio,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  relation  of  the  wife  to  her  own  lamina 
still  continued.  The  statement  of  Plutarch,8  that 
the  husband  alone  had  originally  the  power  of  ef- 
fecting a  divorce,  may  be  true  ;  but  we  cannot  rely 
altogether  on  such  an  authority.  As  one  essential 
part  of  a  marriage  was  the  consent  and  conjugal 
affection  of  the  parties,  it  was  considered  that  this 
affection  was  necessary  to  its  continuance,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, either  party  might  declare  his  or  her  in- 
tention to  dissolve  the  connexion.  No  judicial  de- 
cree, and  no  interference  of  any  public  authority, 
was  requisite  to  dissolve  a  marriage.  Filii  familias, 
of  course,  required  the  consent  of  those  in  whose 
power  they  were.  The  first  instance  of  divorce  ai 
Rome  is  said  to  have  occurred  about  B.C.  234* 
when  Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga  put  away  his  wife*  on  the 
ground  of  barrenness  •  it  is  added  that  his  conduct 
was  generally  condemned.  The  real  meaning  of 
the  story  is  explained  by  Savigny  with  his  usual 
acuteness  5 

Towards  the  iattcr  part  of  the  Republic,  and  un- 
der the  Empire,  divorces  became  very  common. 
Pompey  divorced  his  wife  Mucia  for  alleged  adul- 
tery, and  his  conduct  was  approved  ,*  and  Cicero 
speaks  of  Paula  Valeria7  as  being  ready  to  serve 
her  husband,  on  his  return  from  his  province,  with 
notice  of  divorce.8  Cicero  himself  divorced  his 
wife  Terentia,  after  living  with  her  thirty  years, 
and.  married  a  young  woman.  If  a  husband  di- 
vorced his  wife,  the  wife's  dos,  as  a  general  rule, 
was  restored  {vid.  Dos)-,  and  the  same  was  the 
case  when  the  divorce  took  place  by  mutual  con- 
sent. As  divorce  became  more  common,  attempts 
were  made  to  check  it  indirectly,  by  affixin7  pecu- 
niary penalties  or  pecuniary  loss  to  the  part ;  wb  vse 
conduct  rendered  tlie  divorce  necessary  This  was 
part  of  the  object  of  the  lex  Papia  Poppaea,  and  of 
the  rules  as  to  the  retentio  dotis  and  judicium  mo- 
rum.  There  was  the  retentio  dotis  propter  liberos, 
when  the  divorce  was  caused  by  the  fault  of  the 
wife,  or  of  her  father,  in  whose  power  she  was : 
three  sixths  of  the  dos  was  the  limit  of  what  could 
be  so  retained.  On  account  of  matters  morum  gra- 
viorum,  such  as  adultery,  a  sixth  part  might  be  re- 
tained ;  in  the  case  of  matters  morum  leviorum, 
one  eighth.  The  husband,  when  in  fault,  was  pun- 
ished by  being  required  to  return  the  dos  earliei 


I .  (Asconius  in  Argum.  ad  Cic,  Divinat.  m  Crecil.,  p.  99,  ed 
Orelli.) — 2.  (Compare  c.  15  and  20  of  the  Oratio,  and  Gellius,  ii. 
4.)— 3.  (Romul.,  22.)^t.  (Aul.  GelL,  iv.,  3  ;  xvii.,  21.— VsJ.  Max. 
ii.,  1,  $  4.)— 5.  (Zeitschrift,  &c,  v.,  269.)— 6.  (Cic,  Ep  ad  Att. 
i.,  12.)— 7.  (Ep.  ad  Fam.,  viii.,  7.)— 8.  (Co:ipare  Juv  vi.,  294 
Ac — Mart.,  vi..  7.) 
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than  it  was  otherwise  returnable.  After  the  di- 
vorce, either  party  might  marry  again. 

By  the  lex  Papia  Poppaea,  a  freedwoman  who  had 
married  her  patronus  could  not  divorce  herself; 
there  appears  to  have  been  n  other  class  of  persons 
•objected  to  this  incapacity. 

Corresponding  to  the  forms  of  marriage  by  con- 
farreatio and  coemtio,  there  were  the  forms  of  di- 
vorce by  diffarreatio  and  remancipatio.  According 
to  Festus,1  diffarreatio  was  a  kind  of  religious  cer- 
wcony,  so  called,  "  quia  fiebat  farreo  libo  adhibito," 
oy  which  a  marriage  was  dissolved  ;  and  Plutarch* 
has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  this  ceremony  in  the 
case  of  a  divorce  between  the  flamen  dialis  and  his 
wife.  It  is  said  that  originally  marriages  contract- 
ed by  confarreatio  were  indissoluble  ,  and  in  a  later 
age,  this  was  the  case  with  the  marriage  of  the  fla- 
men dialis,'  who  was  married  by  confarreatio.  In 
the  case  referred  to  by  Plutarch,  the  emperor  au- 
thorized the  divorce.  A  marriage  by  coemtio  was 
dissolved  by  remancipatio.*  In  course  of  time  less 
ceremony  was  used,  but  still  some  distinct  notice 
or  declaration  of  intention  was  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  divorce  :  the  simple  fact  of  either  party  con- 
tracting another  marriage  was  not  a  legal  divorce.* 
The  ceremony  of  breaking  the  nuptiaks  tabula,1  or 
of  taking  the  keys  of  the  house  from  the  woman 
and  turning  her  out  of  doors,  were  probably  consid- 
ered to  be  acts  of  themselves  significant  enough, 
though  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  were  general- 
ly accompanied  with  declarations  that  could  not  be 
misunderstood.  The  general  practice  was  appa- 
rently to  deliver  a  written  notice,  and  perhaps  to  as- 
sign a  reason  In  the  case  of  Paula  Valeria,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  no  reason  was  assigned.  By  the 
lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis,  it  was  provided  that  there 
•hould  be  seven  witnesses  to  a  divorce,  Roman  cit- 
izens of  full  age  (pubercs),  and  a  freedman  of  the 
party  who  made  the  divorce. 

Under  the  Christian  emperors  divorce  was  pun- 
ished in  various  ways,  but  still  the  power  of  di- 
rorce  remained,  as  before,  subject  to  the  observ- 
ance of  certain  forms.  Theodosius  and  Valentin- 
ian  III.,  and  subsequently  Justinian,  made  various 
laws,  by  which  punishment  was  imposed,  not  only 
on  the  party  who  gave  good  cause  for  the  divorce, 
or  who  without  any  good  cause  made  a  divorce,  bui 
also  on  both  parties  when  they  dissolved  the  mar- 
riage by  agreement  without  good  legal  cause.  The 
penalties  in  such  cases  varied  with  the  circumstan- 
ces ;  they  were  both  pecuniary  and  personal. 

The  term  repudium,  it  is  said,  properly  applies  to 
a  marriage  only  contracted  (md.  Sponsalia),  and  di- 
vortium  to  an  actual  marriage  ;'  but  sometimes  di- 
vortium  and  repudium  appear  to  be  used  indifferent- 
ly. The  phrases  to  express  a  divorce  are  nunrium 
remittere,  divortium  facere  ;  and  the  form  of  words 
might  be  as  follow  :  "  Tuaj  ret  tibi  habeto,  luas 
ret  tibi  agito."'  The  phrase  used  to  express  the 
renunciation  of  a  marriage  contract  were  renun- 
tiare  repudium,  repudium  remittere,  dicere,  and  re- 
pudiare ;  and  the  form  of  words  might  be,  "  Condi- 
tione  tua  non  utor."* 

For  the  subject  of  Greek  divorce,  see  AIIOAEI- 
tE02  AIKH,  and  Marriaor,  Cheek. 

DOG' ANA  (Aoxava,  ru :  from  <5o«of,  a  beam)  was 
an  ancient  symbolical  representation  of  the  Dios- 
curi (Castor  and  Polydeuces)  at  Sparta.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  upright  beams,  with  others  laid  across 
them  transversely."  This  rude  symbol  of  fraternal 
unity  evidently  points  to  a  very  remote  age,  in 
which  scarcely  any  attempts  in  sculpture  can  have 
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been  made.  At  a  later  time,  when  works  of  an 
were  introduced  into  all  the  spheres.;  of  ordinary 
life,  this  rude  and  ancient  object  of  worship,  like 
many  others  of  its  kind,  was  not  superseded  by  t 
more  appropriate  symbol.  The  Dioscuri  were  woi 
shipped  as  gods  of  war,  and  we  know  that  their  im- 
ages accompanied  the  Spartan  kings  whenever  they 
took  the  field  against  the  enemy.  But  when,  in  the 
year  504  B.C.,  the  two  kings,  during  their  invasion 
of  Attica,  failed  in  their  undertaking  on  account  of 
their  secret  enmity  towards  each  other,  it  was  de 
creed  at  Sparta  that  in  future  only  one  king  shoula 
command  the  army,  and,  in  consequence,  should 
only  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  images  of  the 
Dioscuri.1  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  images, 
accompanying  the  kings  into  the  field,  were  the  an- 
cient SoKava,  which  were  now  disjointed,  so  that 
one  half  of  the  symbol  remained  at  Sparta,  while 
the  other  was  taken  into  the  field  by  one  of  the 
kings.  Suidas  and  the  Etymologicum  Magnum* 
state  that  donava  was  the  name  of  the  graves  of  the 
Dioscuri  at  Sparta,  and  derived  from  the  verb  6e- 
XOfiat* 

DOCIMASIA  (doKifiaoiaj.  When  any  citizen  of 
Athens  was  either  appointed  by  lot  or  chosen  by 
suffrage  ((cA^puroc  xai  aiperos)  to  hold  a  public  of- 
fice, he  was  obliged,  before  entering  on  its  duties, 
to  submit  to  a  doKiuaaia,  or  scrutiny  into  his  pre- 
vious life  and  conduct,  in  which  any  person  could 
object  to  him  as  unfit.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  arehons,  the  senators,  the  strategi,  and  other 
magistrates.  The  examination,  or  anacrisis,  for  the 
archonship  was  conducted  by  the  senators,  or  in  the 
courts  of  the  heliaea.*  The  ioHi/iao'ia,  however,  was 
not  confined  to  persons  appointed  to  public  offices  ; 
for  we  read  of  the  denouncement  of  a  scrutiny  (tn- 
ayyeXia  doKifiaaiac)  against  orators  who  spoke  jj 
the  assembly  while  leading  profligate  lives,  or  after 
having  committed  flagitious  crimes.  This  denounce- 
ment might  be  made  in  public  by  any  one  Trpoc  do- 
KLjiaaiav  tov  P'tov,  i.  e.,  to  compel  the  party  com- 
plained of  to  appear  before  a  court  of  justice,  and 
give  an  account  of  his  life  and  conduct.  If  found 
guilty,  he  was  punished  with  ari/Ua,  and  prohibited 
from  the  assemblies.* 

We  will  now  explain  the  phrase  uvSpa  dvai  ioni- 
(laoSf/vat.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  every  Athenian 
became  an  ephebus,  and  after  two  years  was  en 
rolled  among  the  men,  so  that  he  could  be  present 
and  vote  at  the  assemblies.*  In  the  case  of  wards 
who  were  heirs  to  property,  this  enrolment  might 
take  place  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  years, 
on  it's  being  established  by  a  AoKifiaaia  that  the  youtk 
was  physically  qualified  to  discharge  any  duties  the 
state  might  impose  upon  him.  If  so,  he  was  re- 
leased from  guardianship,  and  "  became  a  man" 
(iivrjp  tyhiero  or  lAoM/iaofhi),  being  thereby  empow- 
ered to  enter  upon  his  inheritance,  and  enjoy  other 
privileges,  just  as  if  he  were  of  the  full  age  of  twen- 
ty.' We  may  add  that  the  statements  of  the  gram 
marians  and  orators  are  at  variance  on  this  point ; 
but  the  explanation  we  have  given  seems  the  best 
way  of  reconciling  them,  and  it  agrees  in  substance 
with  the  supposition  of  Schomann,  "  that  among  the 
Athenians  no  one  period  was  appointed  lor  enrol- 
ment, provided  that  it  was  not  done  before  the  at- 
tainment of  the  lSth,  nor  after  the  completion  of 
the  20th  year." 

DODRANS.    (Vtd.  As,  p.  110.) 

DOGMATICI  (Any/iaTiKot),  the  oldest  of  the  med- 
ical sects  of  antiquity,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
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DOUMATIC1. 


DOGMa  fICI. 


ihe  philosophei  s  men  Joned  by  Diogenes  Laertius.1 
They  derived  their  name  from  doyfia,  a  philosophical 
tenet  or  opinion,  because  they  professed  to  follow 
the  opinions  of  Hippocrates,  whence  they  were 
sometimes  called  Hippocratici.  Thessalus,  the  son, 
and  Polybus,  the  son-in-law  of  Hippocrates,  were 
the  founders  of  this  sect,  about  B.C.  400,  which  en- 
joyed a  great  reputation,  and  held  undisputed  sway 
over  the  whole  medical  profession,  till  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Alexandrean  school  of  philosophy 
called  Empiria  (Vid.  Empibici.)  After  the  rise 
of  this  sect,  for  some  centuries  every  physician 
ranged  himself  under  one  or  other  of  the  two  par- 
ties. The  different  arguments  brought  forward  on 
each  side  are  stated  with  such  clearness  and  ele- 
gance by  Celsus,8  that  the  passage  relating  to  the 
Dogmatici  is  here  given  at  full  length,  and  the  ob- 
jections of  the  otl)(;r  party  in  the  article  Empirici. 

The  Dogmatici  held  that  it  was  necessary  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  hidden  causes  of  diseases,  as 
well  as  the  more  evident  ones ;  and  to  know  how 
the  natural  actions  and  different  functions  of  the 
human  body  take  place,  which  necessarily  suppo- 
ses a  knowledge  of  the  interior  p,irts.  They  gave 
the  name  of  hidden  causes  to  those  which  concern 
the  elements  or  principles  of  which  our  bodies  are 
composed,  and  the  occasion  of  good  or  ill  health. 
It  is  impossible,  said  they,  for  a  person  to  know 
how  to  set  about  curing  an  illness  unless  he  knows 
what  it  comes  from ;  since  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  must  treat  it  in  one  way,  if  diseases  in  general 
proceed  from  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  one  of 
the  four  elements,  as  some  philosophers  have  sup- 
posed; in  another  way,  if  all  the  malady  lies  in 
the  humours  of  the  body,  as  Herophilus  thought; 
in  another,  if  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  respira- 
tion, according  to  the  idea  of  Hippocrates  (alluding, 
probably,  to  the  work  Hepl  $vo£>v,  De  Flatibus,  which 
is  generally  considered  to  be  spurious) ;  in  another, 
if  the  blood  excites  inflammation  by  passing  from 
the  veins  which  are  meant  to  contain  it  into  the 
vessels  that  ought  only  to  contain  air,  and  if  this 
inflammation  produces  the  extraordinary  movement 
of  the  blood  that  is  remarked  in  fever,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Erasistratus  ;  and  in  another,  if  it  is 
by  means  of  corpuscles  which  stop  in  the  invisible 
passages  and  block  up  the  way,  as  Asclepiades  af- 
firms to  be  the  case.  If  this  be  granted,  it  must 
necessarily  appear  that,  of  all  physicians,  he  will 
succeed  the  best  in  the  cure  of  diseases  who  un- 
derstands best  their  first  origin  and  cause.  The 
Dogmatici  did  not  deny  the  necessity  of  experi- 
ments also  ;  but  they  said  that  these  experiments 
could  not  be  made,  and  never  had  been  made,  but 
by  reasoning.  They  added,  that  it  is  probable  that 
the  first  men,  or  those  who  first  applied  themselves 
to  medicine,  did  not  recommend  to  their  patients 
the  first  thing  that  came  into  their  thoughts,  but 
that  they  deliberated  about  it,  and  that  experiment 
and  use  then  let  them  know  if  they  had  reasoned 
justly  or  conjectured  happily.  It  mattered  little, 
said  they,  that  people  declared  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  remedies  had  been  the  subject  of  experiment 
from  the  first,  provided  they  confessed  that  these 
experiments  were  the  results  of  the  reasoning  of 
those  who  tried  the  remedies.  They  went  on  to 
say,  that  we  often  see  new  sorts  of  diseases  break 
out,  for  which  neither  experiment  nor  custom  has 
yet  found  out  any  cure;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  whence  they  came  and  how 
they  first  commenced,  for  otherwise  no  one  can  tell 
why,  in  such  an  emergency,  he  make*  use  of  one 
remedy  rather  than  another.  Su«.h  according  to 
the  Dogiratici,  are  the  reasons  why  a  physician 
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ought  to  try  and  discover  the  hidden  cause*  of  da- 
eases.  As  for  the  evident  causes,  which  are  suck 
as  can  easily  be  discovered  by  anybody,  and  where 
one  has  only  to  know  if  the  illness  proceeds  from 
heat  or  from  cold,  from  having  eaten  too  little  oi 
too  much,  and  the  like,  they  said  it  was  necessary 
to  inform  one's  self  of  all  that,  and  make  on  it  the 
suitable  reflections  ;  but  they  did  not  think  thai 
one  ought  to  stop  there  without  going  any  farther 
They  said  again,  with  regard  to  the  natu~tl  cctum*, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  know  wherefore  and  in 
what  manner  we  receive  the  air  into  our  lungs, 
and  why  we  afterward  expire  it ;  why  food  is  taken 
into  the  body,  how  it  is  there  prepared,  and  then 
distributed  through  every  part  of  it ;  why  the  arter- 
ies are  subject  to  pulsation ;  what  is  the  cause  of 
sleep,  wakefulness,  &c. :  and  they  maintained  that 
a  man  could  not  cure  the  diseases  relating  to  these 
sceral  functions  unless  he  were  able  to  explain  all 
these  phenomena.  To  give  an  example  taken  from 
the  process  of  digestion  :  The  food,  said  these  phy 
sicians,  is  either  ground  in  the  stomach,  as  Erasis- 
tratus thought ;  or  it  purifies,  according  to  the  no- 
tion of  Plistonicus,  a  disciple  of  Praxagoras;  or  it 
is  concocted  by  a  peculiar  heat,  as  was  the  opinion 
of  Hippocrates  ;  or  else,  if  we  are  to  believe  Ascle- 
piades, all  these  opinions  are  equally  erroneous,  and 
nothing  is  concocted,  but  the  alimentary  matter  is 
distributed  throughout  the  body  in  the  same  crude 
state  in  which  it  was  taken  into  the  mouth.  How- 
ever much  they  differ  on  this  point,  they  all  agree 
that  the  sort  of  nourishment  proper  for  a  sick  per- 
son will  vary  according  as  one  or  other  of  these 
opinions  be  supposed  to  be  the  true  one.  For  if  the 
food  is  ground  to  pieces,  we  must  choose  that  kind 
which  is  most  easily  ground ;  if  it  putrefies,  we 
must  give  what  putrefies  most  quickly ;  if  it  is  con- 
cocted by  heat,  we  must  prefer  such  as  is  most  apt 
to  excite  heat ;  but  if  it  is  not  concocted,  we  need 
not  select  any  of  the  above-mentioned  kinds  of 
food,  but  rather  such  as  will  remain  as  it  is  eaten, 
and  change  the  least.  And  in  the  same  way  they 
argued  that,  when  the  breathing  is  affected,  or  ther« 
is  too  great  sleepiness  or  wakefulness,  if  a  physi 
cian  understands  thoroughly  the  nature  of  these  phe- 
nomena, he  will  be  able  to  cure  the  diseases  con- 
nected with  them.  Lastly,  they  maintained  that,  as 
the  principal  pains  and  diseases  proceed  irom  the 
internal  parts,  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  ad- 
minister any  remedy  unless  he  is  acquainted  with 
these  parts.  They  therefore  contended  that  it  was 
necessary  to  open  dead  bodies  and  examine  the  dif- 
ferent viscera ;  but  that  it  was  much  the  best  way 
to  do  as  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus,  who  used  to 
dissect  alive  the  criminals  condemned  to  death  that 
were  put  into  their  hands,  and  who  were  thus  ena- 
bled to  behold  during  life  those  parts  which  nature 
had  concealed,  and  to  contemplate  their  situation, 
colour,  figure,  size,  order,  hardness  or  softness, 
roughness  or  smoothness,  &c.  They  added,  that 
it  is  not  possible,  when  a  person  has  any  internal 
illness,  to  know  what  is  the  cause  of  it,  unless  one 
is  exactly  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  all  the 
viscera,  nor  can  one  heal  any  part  without  un- 
derstanding its  nature  ;  that,  when  the  intestines 
protrude  through  a  wound,  a  person  who  does  not 
know  what  is  their  colour  when  in  a  healthy  state 
cannot  distinguish  the  sound  from  the  diseased 
parts,  nor  therefore  apply  proper  remedies,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  he  who  is  acquainted  with  the  nat- 
ural state  of  the  diseased  parts  will  undertake  the 
cure  with  confidence  and  certainty ;  and  that,  ir. 
short,  it  is  not  to  be  called  an  act  of  cruelty,  as  some 
persons  suppose  it,  to  seek  ibr  the  remedies  of  an 
immense  number  of  innoceru,  persons  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  'w  c-iminals 
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Sucb  were  their  opinions,  and  tie  arguments  by 
which  they  supported  them.  Additional  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  Galen's  works.1 

DOLABR/i,  dim.  DOLABELLA  (o/dXri,  dim.  a/ii- 
Jtiov),  a  chisel,  a  celt. 

For  the  purpose  of  planing  and  polishing  wood, 
the  ancients  used  either  the  adze,  which  was  impell- 
ed in  the  direction  exhibited  in  the  woodcut  at  page 
112  (eid.  Ascia),  or  the  chisel,  which  was  forced  in 
(he  opposite  direction,  t  e.,  from  the  body  of  the 
workman,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  page  62. 
On  account  ol  the  use  of  these  tools  in  ship-build- 
ing, Juvenal'  describes  the  merchant  as  trusting  his 
'jfe  "  hgno  dolato."  Statues  also  were  made  by  the 
application  of  the  chisel.  "E  robore  dolatus,"' 
"  truncus  dolamine  effigiatus."4 

The  chisel  used  by  stone-masons  is  represented 
at  the  bottom  of  the  monument,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  woodcut  to  the  article  Cibcinus  (p.  252). 
Ashlar,  i.  e.,  stone  adapted  to  be  cut  and  smoothed 
by  the  chisel,  was  called  "lapis  dolabilis."  A  Greek 
epigram  represents  the  inscription  on  a  marble  tomb 
as  engraved  by  the  strokes  of  the  chisel  {'/.aorimois 
ofiiXais  iteKO/.afi{ievovl),  and  such  letters  are  called 
Ofit/.eiiTa  ypufifiara.* 

Dolabrse  were  also  much  employed  in  the  opera- 
tions of  horticulture  and  agriculture.  A  small  sharp 
chisel  was  used  to  cut  out  the  dead  wood  from  the 
trunk  of  the  vine  ;  an  instrument  of  the  same  form, 
though,  of  course,  much  more  blunt  and  rough,  and 
yet  called  by  the  same  name  (dolabella),  was  em- 
ployed to  stir  up  the  ground  about  its  roots.7  This 
tool  was  likewise  used  to  refresh  the  soil  in  rose- 
beds  ;•  and  the  same  term  "  dolabra"  is  applied  to 
the  spud,  or  small  spade,  which  the  ploughman  car- 
ried with  him  to  destroy  weeds  Hence  the  ancient 
glossaries  translate  dolabra  "  a  tool  for  digging" 
(ipvf) ;  and  Columella*  says,  with  a  view  to  this 
object,  "  Nee  minus  dolabra,  quara  voinere,  bubul- 
cus  utatur." 

It  must  have  been  in  a  form  very  similar  that  the 
dolabra  was  used  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies 
in  making  intrenchments  and  in  destroying  fortifi- 
cations. When  they  made  a  breach  in  the  wall  of 
a  city,  the  expression  is  "  Dolabris  perfregere  mu- 
rum."10  In  what  manner  the  instrument  was  ap- 
plied we  may  infer  from  the  statement  of  Livy," 
that  on  a  certain  occasion  soldiers  were  sent  "  with 
dolabra;  to  destroy  a  wall  from  its  foundation,"  and 
that  the  execution  of  this  task  was  easy,  because 
the  stones  of  which  the  wall  was  built  were  laid  in 
clay  or  mud,  and  not  in  mortar.  It  is  clear  that  the 
use  of  the  chisels  in  this  instance  was  to  insert 
them  between  the  stones,  so  as  to  remove  the  clay, 
and  in  doing  this,  to  loosen  and  destroy  the  wall." 

Dolabrs  abound  in  our  public  museums  and  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  being  known  under  the 
equivalent  name  ol  "  celts"  to  antiquaries,  who, 
however,  generally  use  the  word  without  under- 
standing its  true  sense."  "  Celtes"  is  an  old  Latin 
word  for  a  chisel,  probably  derived  from  ccclo,  to 
engrave.  Thus  the  phrase  "  celte  sr.ulpantur  in 
tilue"  occurs  in  the  Vulgate  version  of  job,1*  and 
"  nuillr.olo  el  celte  lueratut  silex"  in  an  inscription 
found  at  Pola."  These  articles  are  for  the  most 
part  of  hronze,  mere  rarely  of  hard  stone.  They 
are  chiefly  found,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  ac- 


1.  iVid.  Do  Diffir.  Pali.,  it.,  3,  p.  721,  ed.  Kuhn  -De  Moth. 
Med.,  in.,  1,  3,  p  159,  182,  184.— De  Compua.  Medicam.  per 
O'Q  u.,  I,  p.  4o3  —  Intra).,  cap.  n„  p.  677.)— 2.  (in.,  17.)— 3. 
(Cic  ,  Acad  ,  i».,  31.)— 4  (Apul.,  Flond.  ad  mil.)— 5.  (Brunei, 
Anal.,  i  ,  491  )— «.  ([hid.,  in.,  497.)— 7.  (Colum.,  De  R>-  Runt., 

rr   »4,  M  -  De  Arbor.,  10.)— 8.  (Pal lad  .,  21.1-9.  (De  Ra 

Run  ,  u.,  l.j— 10  (Curt.,  u.,  J.) — II  ,m.,  II.) — M  (Compare 
Lit.,  ii.  17  — Tar  t.,  Hurt.,  ui.,  20.) — 13.  (See  Jamieaon'i  Etym. 
Diet.,  a.  t.  Celt.>— 14.  (rix.,  24.)— IS.  (Qruter,  p.  329  ) 


count  of  their  use  given  by  Curtius,  Iavj,  and  1*. 
citus,  in  ancient  earth-works  and  encampments,  an# 
in  various  instances  a  great  number,  even  nioie 
than  a  hundred,  have  been  discovered  together.  The 
sizes  and  forms  which  they  present  are  as  vauou* 
as  the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  is  designed  to  show  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable  varieties.  Fig.  1  is  !rom  a  I'slL 
found,  with  several  others,  and  with  a  nuiimci  of 
Roman  coins,  at  Karnbre  in  Cornwall.1  Its  lei  gih 
was  six  inches  without  the  haft,  which  was  no  doubt 
of  wood,  and  fixed  directly  into  the  socket  at  the 
top.  It  must  have  been  a  very  effective  implement 
for  removing  the  stones  in  the  wall  of  a  city  or  fortifi- 
cation, after  they  had  been  first  shattered  a!id  loosen- 
ed in  some  degree  by  the  battering-ram.  The  ear 
or  loop  which  is  seen  in  this  and  many  other  celts, 
would  be  useful  to  suspend  them  from  the  soldier's 
girdle,  and  may  also  have  had  a  cord  or  chain  at 
tached  to  it  to  assist  in  drawing  back  the  celt  when 
ever  it  became  too  firmly  wedged  between  the 
stones  of  the  wall  which  it  was  intended  to  destroy. 

Figs.  2  and  3  are  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  collec- 
tion in  the  British  Museum.  These  chisels  seem 
best  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  carpenter.  The  celt 
(fig.  4)  which  was  found  in  Furness,  co.  Lancaster,' 
instead  of  being  shaped  to  receive,  or  to  he  inserted 
into  a  handle  like  the  three  preceding,  is  made 
thick,  smooth,  and  round  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  be 
conveniently  manipulated  without  a  handle.  It  is 
nine  inches  long,  and  weighs  2  lb.  5  oz.  Its  sharp 
edge  is  like  that  of  a  common  hatchet,  and  may  ha  »e 
been  used  for  polishing  timber. 


On  the  other  hand,  figs.  6,  6,  7  exactly  resemble 

the  knife  now  used  by  leather-cutters,  and  there- 
fore illustrate  the  account  given  by  Julius  Pollux, 
who  reckons  this  same  tool,  the  aXi/iy,  among  the 
kpyaXeia  rov  okvtot6[iov.  This  instrument  was  alsc 
used  for  cutting  paper,  and  probably  in  the  same 
manner  (opiXa  xapTorofioc,  sicila'). 

The  following  woodcut  shows  a  small  bronw 


celt  Died  into  a  handle  of  stag's  horn,  and  tnern 


I.  (Borlaae,  Ant.  of  Cornwall,  ill.,  13.) — 2.  .Airh.rologia,  i. 
p.  10fi>— 3.  (FhflOl  ,  Qlom< 
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fort  exemplifies  one  of  the  modes  of  attaching  the 
metal  to  its  haft.  It  was  evidently  adapted  for  very 
fine  work,  and  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  above- 
figured  celt  from  Cornwall.  It  was  found  in  an  an- 
cient tomb  in  Wiltshire.1  The  two  other  figures  in 
this  woodcut  represent  the  knife  used  in  sacrifices, 
as  it  is  often  exhibited  on  cameos  and  bas-reliefs,  be 
ing  the  "scena,"  "sacena,"  or"dolabra  pontificalis" 
mentioned  by  Festus  ;3  and  the  "securis  dolabrata," 
or  hatchet  furnished  with  a  chisel,3  as  sculptured 
on  a  funereal  monument. 

DOL'ICHUS  (dolixoq).    (Vid.  Stadium.) 

DO'LIUM,  a  cylindrical  vessel,  somewhat  resem- 
bling our  tubs  or  casks,  into  which  new  wine  was 
put  to  let  H  ferment.  It  was  at  first  made  of  earth. 
In  the  time  of  Pliny,  wood  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose  either  in  Greece  or  Rome. 
At  a  later  j>eriod  dolia  were  made  of  wood,  held  to- 
gether with  hoops.  Palladius*  speaks  of  dolia  con- 
taining two  hundred  congii:  it  is  incredible  that 
such  large  vessels  wrere  made  of  earth.  The  shape 
preferred  for  dolia  was  long,  and  of  a  small  diame- 
ter. Immediately  after  they  were  made  they  were 
covered  with  pitch,  and  subjected  to  a  farther  prep- 
aration, after  which  they  were  filled  with  wine,  but 
not  quite  to  the  brim,  and  placed  in  a  chamber  (cella 
tinaria),  which  was  at  least  high  enough  above  the 
earth  to  have  windows.  Here  the  dolia  either  stood 
on  the  ground  or  were  let  into  it  {demersa,  depressa, 
or  defossa).  Wine  which  would  not  keep  long  was 
drunk  from  the  dolia ;  that  which  improved  by  keep- 
ing was  transferred  from  them  to  amphora.  The 
cupa  and  serial  were  vessels  like  the  dolia,  and  used 
for  the  same  purpose.6 

DE  DOLO  MALO  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Culpa.) 

DOLUS  MALUS.    (Vid.  Culpa.) 

DOMI'NIUM.  Dominium  signifies  quiritarian 
ownership,  or  property  in  a  thing  ;  and  dominus,  or 
dominus  legitimus,  is  the  owner.  Possessor  is  often 
used  by  Roman  writers  as  equivalent  to  owner: 
bu'c  this  is  not  a  correct  use  of  the  word.  In  like 
manner,  "to  have  ownership"  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  "  possidere,"  and  the  thing  in  which 
there  is  property  is  sometimes  called  "  possessio."6 

The  complete  notion  of  property  or  ownership 
comprehends  the  determination  of  the  things  which 
may  be  the  objects  of  ownership  ;  the  power  which 
a  man  may  have  over  such  subjects,  both  as  to  du- 
ration of  time  and  extent  of  enjoyment ;  the  modes 
in  which  ownership  may  be  acquired  and  lost ;  the 
persons  who  are  capable  of  acquiring,  transferring, 
or  losing  ownership. 

Res  is  the  general  name  for  anything.  The  chief 
division  of  res  is  into  res  divini  juris  and  res  hu- 
mani  juris.  Res  divini  juris  are  those  which  are 
appropriated  to  religious  purposes,  namely,  res  sa- 
cree,  sanctae,  religiosae  ;  and,  so  long  as  they  have 
'his  character,  they  cannot  be  objects  of  property. 
Res  humani  juris  are  all  other  things  that  can  be  the 
objects  of  property,  and  they  are  either  res  pub- 
licaj  or  res  privatee.  Res  publicae  belong  to  the  cor- 
poration of  the  state,  and  can  only  become  private 
property  by  being  deprived  of  this  public  character. 
(Vid.  Agrari>e  Leges.)  Res  universitatis  are  the 
property  of  a  corporate  body,  which  are  not  the 
property  of  any  individual  of  the  corporation.  The 
phrase  res  nullius  is  ambiguous  ;  it  sometimes 
means  that  the  thing  cannot  be  the  property  of  any 
individual,  which  is  affirmed  of  things  divini  juris  ; 
when  applied  to  things  humani  juris,  it  sometimes 
means  that  they  are  not  the  property  of  an  individ- 
ual, but  of  a  body  ;  yet  such  things  may  become  the 


1.  (Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  Anc.  Wilts.  South,  p.  182,  203.)— 8.  (s. 
t.  Scena.)— 3.  (Pallad.,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  43.)— 4.  (x.,  11.)— 5. 
'Becker,  Gallus,  ii.,  166,  &c.) — 6.  (See  Savigny's  remarks  on 

che  sub  \cct,  "  Das  Rechf  des  Besitzes."  p.  85.) 
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property  i  f  an  individual ;  res  hered'.iarie  are  ia 
nullius  until  there  is  a  heres.  Res  communes  are 
those  which  cannot  be  the  objects  of  property,  and 
therefore  are  res  nullius,  as  the  sea. 

Res  corporales  are  defined  to  be  those  "  quas 
tangi  possunt :"  incorporales  are  those  "  qua?  tangj 
non  possunt,  sed  in  jure  consistunt,"  as  Hekeditas, 
Ususfbuctus,  Obligationes  ;  and  they  are  conse 
quently  incapable  of  tradition  or  delivery. 

Corporeal  things  are  divided  into  immobiles,  01 
solum  et  res  soli,  and  mobiles.  The  class  of  things 
"quae  pondere,  numero,  mensura  constant,"  are 
such  things  as  wine,  oil,  corn,  silver,  gold,  which 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  any  the  same  numbei. 
weight,  or  measure  may  be  considered  the  same 
thing.  (Vid.  Mutuum.)  There  is  another  class  of 
res,  consisting  of  those  "  quae  usu  consnmuntur, 
minuuntur,"  and  those  "quae  non,"  which  may  oi 
may  not  be  the  same  as  things  "  quae  numero."  &c. 

A  thing  may  either  be  a  unity,  singula  res,  or  it 
may  be  several  things  of  the  same  kind,  singulae 
res,  or  it  may  be  a  thing  compounded  of  many 
various  things,  universitas,  by  which  is  understood 
a  whole  property,  all  that  a  person  has,  without  re- 
spect to  its  component  parts,  and  with  all  the  rights 
and  obligations  attached  to  it. 

The  division  of  things  into  res  mancipi  and  res 
nec  mancipi  was  one  of  ancient  origin  ;  and  it  con- 
tinued to  a  late  period  in  the  Empire  to  be  an  im- 
portant distinction.  Res  mancipi  are  not  farther 
known  than  by  an  enumeration  of  them,  which  is 
perhaps  imperfect :'  they  are  praedia  in  Italico  solo, 
both  rustic  and  urban  ;  also  jura  rusticorum  prse- 
diorum  or  servitutes,  as  via,  iter,  aquaeductus  ;  also 
slaves,  and  four-footed  animals,  as  oxen,  horses, 
&c,  quae  collo  dorsove  domantur.  Other  things 
were  nec  mancipi. 

All  the  things  have  been  enumerated  which  ire 
the  subject  of  dominium,  and  some  which  are  not. 
Every  dominus  has  a  right  to  the  possession  of  the 
thing  of  which  he  is  dominus  ;  but  possession  alone, 
which  is  a  bare  fact  without  any  legal  character, 
neither  makes  a  man  dominus,  nor  does  the  want 
of  possession  deprive  him  of  dominium.  Possession 
has  the  same  relation  to  a  legal  right  to  a  thing,  as 
the  physical  power  to  operate  upon  it  has  to  the  le- 
gal power ;  and,  accordingly,  the  doctrine  of  pos- 
session precedes  that  of  ownership.  Things  cannot 
be  the  objects  of  possessio  civilis  which  cannot  be 
the  objects  of  dominium. 

The  class  of  things  called  jura  in  re  are  not  prop- 
erly subjects  of  ownership  (dominium),  though  a 
claim  to  them  is  prosecuted  by  an  actio  in  rem : 
they  are  servitutes,  emphyteusis,  superficies,  and 
pignus  and  hypotheca. 

Dominium  properly  signifies  the  right  of  dealing 
with  a  corporeal  thing  as  a  person  (dominus')  pleas- 
es ;  this,  of  course,  implies  the  right  to  exclude  all 
others  from  meddling  with  it.  The  dominus  has 
the  right  to  possess,  and  is  distinguished  in  that  re- 
spect from  the  bare  possessor,  who  has  only  the 
right  of  possession.  The  term  dominium  is  some- 
times (improperly)  extended  to  jura  in  re ;  and 
sometimes  he  who  takes  as  heres  is  called  dominus 
hereditatis.  Jura,  or  jura  in  re,  are,  however,  de- 
tached parts  of  property,  which  are  opposed  to  do- 
minium, as  the  totality  of  all  the  rights  of  property. 
Even  the  ususfructuarius  is  never  considered  as 
owner,  and  proprietas  is  the  name  for  that  which 
remains  after  the  ususfructus  is  deducted  from  the 
ownership.  Ownership  may  be  either  absolute,  that 
is,  as  complete  as  the  law  allows  any  ownership  to 
be,  or  it  may  be  limited.  The  distinction  between 
bare  ownership  and  ownership  united  with  the  ben- 
eficial interest,  is  explained  in  another  place.   ( Vtd 

I   (inp.,  Frag.,  lis.) 
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8ofs  a  person  who  has  no  ownership  of  a 
thing  may  have  rights  in  or  to  a  thing  (jura  in  re), 
which,  as  far  as  they  extend,  limit  the  owner's  pow- 
er over  his  property.  Ownership,  being  in  its  na- 
ture single,  can  only  be  conceived  as  belonging  to 
one  person  ;  consequently,  there  cannot  be  several 
owners  of  one  thing,  but  several  persons  may  own 
undivided  shares  or  parts  of  a  thing. 

In  order  to  acquire  ownership,  a  person  must 
have  a  legal  capacity  to  acquire ;  and  ownership 
may  be  acquired  by  such  a  person,  or  by  another 
for  him.  There  must  also  be  a  thing  which  can  be 
the  object  of  such  ownership,  and  there  must  be  a 
legal  mode  of  acquisition  (acquisitio  civilis).  Owner- 
ship may  be  acquired  in  single  things  (acquisitio  re- 
rum  singularum),  or  it  may  be  acquired  in  a  number 
of  things  of  different  kinds  at  once  (acquisitio  per 
universitatem),  in  which  case  a  person  acquires  them 
not  as  individual  things,  but  as  parts  of  a  whole. 
The  latter  kind  of  acquisition  is  either  successio 
intei  vivos,  as  in  the  case  where  a  man  adrogates 
another,  and  so  becomes  the  owner  of  all  the  adro- 
gated  person's  property  ;l  or  it  is  successio  mortis 
causa,  as  in  the  case  of  a  testamentary  heres,  or  a 
heres  ab  intestato. 

Acquisitiones  per  universitatem  are  properly  dis- 
cussed under  other  heads  (md.  Adoptio,  Herbs, 
Universitas).  The  following  remarks  apply  to  ac- 
quisitiones rerum  singularum.  Acquisitiones  were 
either  civiles  (ez  jure  civili),  or  naturales  (ex  jure 
gentium),  that  is,  there  was  no  formality  prescribed 
for  the  mode  of  acquisition :  in  both  cases  domin- 
ium could  be  acquired.  The  civiles  acquisitiones 
of  single  things  were  by  mancipatio,  in  jure  eessio, 
and  usucapio :  those  naturali  jure  were  by  traditio 
or  delivery.  In  the  case  of  res  mancipi,  the  only 
modes  of  acquiring  dominium  were  mancipatio.  in 
jure cessio,  and  usucapio;  but  usucapio  applied  also 
ir,  things  nec  mancipi.  The  alienation  of  things 
h<>c  mancipi  was  the  peculiar  effect  of  traditio,  or 
b»re  delivery,'  and  if  there  was  a  justa  causa,  do- 1 
in  ilium  was  thus  acquired  ;  for  traditio,  in  the  case 
ol  a  thing  mancipi,  merely  made  it  in  bonis,  and  the 
ownership  continued  unchanged.  The  notion  that, 
in  the  case  of  res  nec  mancipi,  bare  tradition  did 
not  confer  quiritarian  ownership  or  dominium,  is 
erroneous  ;  for  when  the  Roman  law  did  not  re- 
qu»re  peculiar  forms,  the  transfer  of  ownership  was 
effected  in  what  may  be  called  the  natural  way, 
that  is,  the  simplest  and  most  easy  way  in  which 
the  parties  to  the  act  could  show  their  meaning  and 
carry  it  into  effect. 

A  man  who  was  dominus  of  a  thing,  whether  ac- 
quired jure  civili  or  naturali,  prosecuted  his  right  to 
it  in  the  same  way,  by  the  rei  vindicatio.  He  could 
not,  of  course,  prosecute  such  a  right  unless  he  was 
out  of  possession,  and.  in  order  to  succeed,  he 
must  prove  his  ownership.  If  he  had  a  thing  in 
bonis,  and  was  in  possession,  he  acquired  the  own- 
ership by  usucapion :  if  he  was  out  of  possession, 
it  seems  not  an  improbable  conjecture  of  Unter- 
bolzneT,1  that  he  was  aided  in  his  action,  after  the 
tune  when  the  legis  actiones  fell  into  disuse  and  the 
formula  w  as  introduced  (for  as  to  a  previous  time  it 
is  difficult  to  form  any  conjecture),  by  the  fiction  of 
his  having  received  the  property  mancipation).' 
There  are  examples  of  a  similar  fiction  in  the  case 
of  the  bonorum  possessor  and  the  honoruui  emtor* 
A  man  could  only  dispose  of  a  legacy  by  his  will 
per  vindicationem*  when  he  had  the  dominium  of 
it  ■  otherwise  he  could  only  give  it  per  damnatio- 
nem  or  sinendi  rnodo.  A  slave  who  was  the  prop 
•rty  of  his  master  (dommus)  might  attain  the  Ro- 

1   (Gmiot,  iii.,  81.)  —  2.  (Ulp..  Frag.,  xix.,  8.)  — 3.  (Rhein 
fur  Ju.lspnid.  Emter  Jahrgang,  p    IW.)— 4   lOuui,  it, 
M.  35 — .'    I  Ulp  .  Fnw  ,  hit.,  7.) 


man  civitas  by  the  act  ot  manumission  :  if  he  was 
only  in  bonis  of  the  person  who  manumitted  him,  he 
became  only  a  Latinus  by  the  act  of  manumission 
The  difference  between  quiritarian  ownershir  and 
in  bonis  was  destroyed  by  the  legislation  of  Justin 
ian,  who  declared  in  bonis  to  be  complete  owner 
ship. 

Some  modern  writers  enumerate,  in  addition  tc 
the  civiles  acquisitiones  here  enumerated,  addictio. 
emtio  sub  corona,  sectio  bonorum,  adjudicatio,  and 
lex,  by  which  last  they  understand  those  circum- 
stances under  which  some  special  enactment  gives 
property  to  a  person,  and  caducum  (vid.  Caducum'j 
is  mentioned  as  an  instance. 

A  bonae  fidei  possessio  was  not  ownership  (do 
minium),  nor  was  it  the  same  as  in  bonis.  Tho 
two  things  are  distinguished  by  Ulpian.1  A  bona 
fidei  possessor  had  a  capacity  for  acquiring  by 
usucapion  the  ownership  of  the  thing  possessed. 
He  had  a  kind  of  action,  actio  publiciana  in  rem,  by 
which,  if  he  lost  the  possession  before  he  had  ac- 
quired the  ownership  by  usucapion,  he  could  recov- 
er it  against  all  but  the  owner,  in  which  latter  re- 
spect he  differed  from  him  who  had  a  thing  in  bonis, 
for  his  claim  was  good  against  the  person  who  had 
the  bare  ownership. 

As  to  fundi  provinciales,  it  was  an  old  princi- 
ple of  Roman  law  that  there  could  he  no  domin- 
ium in  them,  that  is,  no  quiritarian  ownership  (vid. 
Aqrari.*  Leges)  ;  nor  were  they  said  to  be  in  bo- 
nis ;  but  the  occupier  had  possessio  and  ususfruc- 
tus.  In  fact,  the  terms  dominium  and  in  bonis 
were  not  applicable  to  provincial  lands,  nor  were 
the  fictions  that  were  applicable  to  things  in  bonis 
applicable  to  provincial  lands,  but  it  is  an  ingenious 
conjecture  of  Unterholzner,  that  the  formula  actio 
nis  was  adapted  to  the  case  of  provincial  lands  by 
a  fiction  of  their  being  Italic  lands,  combined  with 
a  fiction  of  their  being  acquired  by  usucapion.  In 
the  case  of  the  ager  publicus  in  Italy,  the  dominium 
was  in  the  Roman  people,  and  the  terms  possessio 
and  possessor  were  appropriate  to  the  enjoyment 
and  the  person  by  whom  the  land  was  enjoyed 
Still  the  property  in  provincial  land  was  like  the 
property  in  bonis  in  Rome  and  Italy,  and  it  conse- 
quently became  dominium  after  the  distinction  be- 
tween quiritarian  and  bonitarian  ownership  was  de- 
stroyed. 

Ownership  was  also  acquired  in  the  case  of  occu- 
patio,  accessio,  &c.    ( Vid.  Accesbio,  Alluvio,  Hon- 

FUS10.) 

A  man  who  had  a  legal  capacity  could  acquire 
property  either  himself  or  by  those  who  were  "  in 
potestate,  manu,  mancipiove."  He  could  even  ac- 
quire thus  per  universitatem,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
hereditas  ;  and  also  he  could  thus  acquire  a  legacy 
If  a  slave  was  a  man's  in  bonis,  everything  that  the 
slave  acquired  belonged  to  the  owner  in  bonis,  and 
not  to  him  who  had  the  bare  quiritarian  ownership. 
If  a  man  was  the  "  bona  fide  possessor"  of  another 
person,  whether  that  person  happened  to  be  a  free- 
man supposed  to  he  and  possessed  as  a  slave,  or 
was  the  property  of  another,  the  possessor  only  ac- 
quired the  ownership  of  that  which  the  person  so 
possessed  acquired  "  ex  re  possidentis"  and  ex  "  op- 
ens 8uis."  The  same  rale  applied  to  a  slave  in 
which  a  man  had  only  the  ususfructus  ;  and  the 
rule  was  consistent  with  the  rule  just  laid  down,  for 
ususfructus  was  not  property.  Sons  who  were  in 
the  jmwer  of  a  father,  and  slaves,  of  course,  could 
not  acquire  property  for  themselves.  ( Vid  Peco- 
utm.) 

Ownership  was  lost  either  with  the  consent  oi 
the  owner  or  against  it.  With  the  consent  whea 
he  transferred  it  to  another,  which  was  the  general 

I.  (Frag..  iii.,90.11.) 
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node  of  acquiring  and  losing  propert>  ;  without  the 
consent  when  the  thing  perished,  when  it  became 
the  property  of  another  by  accession  or  usucapion, 
when  it  was  judicially  declared  to  be  the  property 
of  another,  or  forfeited  by  being  pledged.  Owner- 
ship was  not  lost  by  death,  for  the  heres  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  person  as  the  defunct. 

As  certain  persons  had  not  a  capacity  to  acquire, 
so  some  persons  had  not  a  liability  to  lose  when 
Others  had.  Thus  the  property  of  a  pupillus  who 
was  in  tutela  legitima  could  not  become  the  prop- 
erty of  another  by  usucapion  ;  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  law,  which  Cicero,  with  good  reason,  was 
surprised  that  his  friend  Atticus  did  not  know.1 

Owrership  might  be  lost  by  the  maxima  capitis 
diminutio  ;  when  it  was  the  consequence  of  a  con- 
viction for  a  capital  crime,  the  property  was  forfeit- 
ed to  the  state.  (Vid.  Sectio  Bonorum.)  The 
media  capitis  diminutio  only  affected  an  incapacity 
for  quiritarian  ownership  :  the  person  could  still  re- 
tain or  acquire  property  by  the  jus  gentium ;  still,  if 
the  media  capitis  diminutio  was  the  consequence 
of  conviction  for  a  capital  crime,  it  had  the  same 
consequences  as  the  maxima." 

DO'MINUS.    (Vid.  Dominium.) 

DOMPTIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Pontifex.) 

DOMUS.    ( Vid.  House.) 

DONA'RIA  (avadr/fiara  or  avanujitva)  are  names 
by  which  the  ancients  designated  presents  made  to 
the  gods,  either  by  individuals  or  communities. 
Sometimes  they  are  also  called  dona  or  dtipa.  The 
belief  that  the  gods  were  pleased  with  costly  pres- 
ents, was  as  natural  to  the  ancients  as  the  belief 
that  they  could  be  influenced  in  their  conduct  to- 
wards men  by  the  offering  of  sacrifices ;  and,  in- 
deed, both  sprang  from  the  same  feeling.  Presents 
were  mostly  given  as  tokens  of  gratitude  for  some 
favour  which  a  god  had  bestowed  on  man  ;  but 
some  are  also  mentioned  which  were  intended  to 
induce  the  deity  to  grant  some  especial  favour.  At 
Athens,  every  one  of  the  six  thesmotheta?,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Plato,'  all  the  nine  archons,  on  entering 
npon  their  office,  had  to  take  an  oath,  that  if  they 
violated  any  of  the  laws,  they  would  dedicate  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi  a  gilt  statue  of  the  size  of  the  man 
who  dedicated  it  (uydpiavra  xPvao^v  Ico/xeTpnTov*). 
Tn  this  last  case  the  anathema  was  a  kind  of  punish- 
ment, in  which  the  statue  was  regarded  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  person  forfeited  to  the  gods.  Almost 
all  presents  of  this  kind  were  dedicated  in  temples, 
to  which,  in  some  places,  an  especial  building  was 
added,  in  which  these  treasures  were  preserved. 
Such  buildings  were  called  dvoavpoi  (treasuries) ; 
and  in  the  most  frequented  temples  of  Greece,  many 
states  had  their  separate  treasuries.*  The  act  of 
dedication  was  called  avariOevai,  donare,  dedicare, 
or  sacrare. 

The  custom  of  making  donations  to  the  gods  is 
found  among  the  ancients  from  the  earliest  times 
of  which  we  have  any  record,  down  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  ;  and  even  after  that  period, 
it  was,  with  some  modifications,  observed  by  the 
Christians  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  heroic 
ages  of  Grecian  history  the  anathemata  were  of  a 
simple  description,  and  consisted  of  chaplets  and 
garlands  of  flowers.  A  very  common  donation  to 
the  godi  deems  to  have  been  that  of  locks  of  hair 
iKopris  airapxat),  which  youths  and  maidens,  espe- 
cially young  brides,  cut  off  from  their  heads  and 


1.  (ad  Alt.,  i.,  5.) — 2.  (Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch,  &c. — "  Ueber 
die  Verschiedenen  Arten  des  Eigenthums,"  &c,  von  Unterholz- 
mer,  Rhem.  Mus.  Erster  Jahrg. — Savigny,  Da»  Recht  des  Beait- 
»•».— Gaius.— Ulp.,  Frag.)— 3.  (Phasdr..  p.  235,  D.)  — 4.  (Vul 
Pint ,  Sol.,  25. — Pollux,  Onom.,  vui.,  85. — Suid.,  8.  v.  xf"^ 
tfour. — HeraulH.,  Pout.,  c.  1.) — ft.  (BBckh,  Staatshaus.,  i..  p. 
471) 
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consecrated  to  some  deity.'  This  custom  in  soma 
places  msted  till  a  very  late  period  :  the  maidens  ol 
Delos  dedicated  their  hair  before  their  wedding  to 
Hecaeige,*  and  those  of  Megara  to  Iphinoe.  Pau- 
sanias'  saw  the  statue  of  Hygieia  at  Titane  cov- 
ered all  over  with  locks  of  hair,  which  had  been 
dedicated  by  women.  Costly  garments  (venXoi) 
are  likewise  mentioned  among  the  earliest  presents 
made  to  the  gods,  especially  to  Athena  and  Hera.* 
At  Athens,  the  sacred  mizTtos  of  Athena,  in  which 
the  great  adventures  of  ancient  heroes  were  worked, 
was  woven  by  maidens  every  fifth  year,  at  the  fes- 
tival of  the  great  Panathenaea.  (Vid.  Arrhepho- 
ria.)5  A  similar  peplus  was  woven  every  five 
years  at  Olympia  by  sixteen  women,  and  dedicated 
to  Hera.' 

At  the  time  when  the  fine  arts  flourished  in 
Greece,  the  anathemata  were  generally  works  of 
art  of  exquisite  workmanship,  such  as  high  tripods 
bearing  vases,  craters,  cups,  candelabras,  pictures, 
statues,  and  various  other  things.  The  materials 
of  which  they  were  made  differed  at  different  times ; 
some  were  of  bronze,  others  of  silver  or  gold,'  and 
their  number  is  to  us  almost  inconceivable.8  The 
treasures  of  the  temples  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  in 
particular,  surpass  all  conception.  Even  Pausanias, 
at  a  period  when  numberless  works  of  art  mus»  have 
perished  \a  the  various  ravages  and  plunders  to 
which  Greece  had  been  exposed,  saw  and  described 
an  astonishing  number  of  anathemata.  Many  works 
of  art  are  still  extant,  bearing  evidence,  by  their  in- 
scriptions, that  they  were  dedicated  to  the  gods  as 
tokens  of  gratitude.  Every  one  knows  of  the  mag- 
nificent presents  which  Croesus  made  to  the  god  of 
Delphi.9  It  was  an  almost  invariable  custom,  after 
the  happy  issue  of  a  war,  to  dedicate  the  tenth  part 
of  the  spoU  (anpodiviov,  &Kp67Leiov,  or  xpuroXetov)  to 
the  gods,  generally  in  the  form  of  some  work  of 
art.10  Sometimes  magnificent  specimens  of  ar- 
mour, such  as  a  fine  sword,  helmet,  or  shield,  were 
set  apart  as  anathemata  for  the  gods.11  The  Athe- 
nians always  dedicated  to  Athena  the  tenth  part  of 
the  spoil  and  of  confiscated  goods;  and  to  all  th(> 
other  gods  collectively,  the  fiftieth  part.18  After  i 
seafight,  a  ship,  placed  upon  some  eminence,  wa 
sometimes  dedicated  to  Neptune.1*  It  is  not  improb 
able  that  trophies,  which  were  always  erected  on  th< 
field  of  battle,  as  well  as  the  statues  of  the  victon 
in  Olympia  and  other  places,  were  originally  intend 
ed  as  tokens  of  gratitude  to  the  god  who  was  sup 
posed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  success  which  the  vie 
torious  party  had  gained.  We  also  find  that,  oi 
some  occasions,  the  tenth  part  of  the  profit  of  som« 
commercial  undertaking  was  dedicated  to  a  god  ii. 
the  shape  of  a  work  of  art.  Respecting  the  largo 
and  beautiful  crater  dedicated  by  the  Samians  to 
Hera,  see  the  article  Crater. 

Individuals  who  had  escaped  from  some  danger 
were  no  less  anxious  to  show  their  gratitude  to  the 
gods  by  anathemata  than  communities.  The  in- 
stances which  occur  most  frequently  are  those  of 
persons  who  had  recovered  from  an  illness,  especi- 
ally by  spending  one  or  more  nights  in  a  temple  of 
Asclepius  (mcubatio).  The  most  celebrated  tem 
pies  of  this  divinity  were  those  of  Epidaurus,  Cos, 
Tricca,  and,  at  a  later  period,  that  of  Rome.14  Curer 

1.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxiii.,  141.  —  ^EBchyl.,  Cho*  i  ,  6.— Eurip 
Orest.,  96  and  1427  ;  Barch.,  493  ;Helen.,  1093.—  Plut.,  Thes.,» 
— Paus.,  i.,  37,  v2.)— 2.  (Paus.,  i.,  43,  0  4.)— 3.  (h.,11,  t  6.)— t 
(Hum.,  II.,  vi.,  293-303.)— 5.  (Compare  Anstoph.,  Av.,  792.- 
Pollux,  vii.,  50.  —  Wesseling  ad  Diod.  Sic,  ii.,  p.  440.) — 8 
(Paus.,  v.,  16,  $  2.)— 7.  ( Athen.,  vi.,  p.  231,  &c.)— «.  (Demoath., 
Olynth.,  iii.,  p.  35.)— 9.  (Herod.,  i.,  50,  <fec.)— 10.  (Herod.,  nil 
82,  121.— Thucyd  ,  i.,  132.— Paus.,  iii.,  18,  $  5.)— 11.  (Anstopb.., 
Equit.,  792,  and  schol.) — 12  (Deinosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  p.  "3<s,  Am 
— Bockb,  Siaatsb.,  i  ,  p  352,  &c.)  —  13.  (Thncyd.,  u.,  H  -H« 
rod.,  nil.,  121.)  —  14  (Pun.,  H.  N.,  xaux.,  1.— Comp»<«  V  J 
Wolf,  Vermiachte  Sennften  und  Aufsfttze,  p.  411,  &o.y 
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DONATIONES  INTER  VIRUM,  &o. 


were  also  effected  in  the  Grotto  of  Pluto  and  Pro  I 
serpina,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nysa.1  In  all  cases 
in  which  a  cure  was  effected,  presents  were  made 
to  the  temple,  and  little  tablets  (tabula  votiva)  were 
suspended  on  its  walls,  containing  an  account  of 
the  danger  from  which  the  patients  had  escaped,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  restored  tc 
health.  Some  tablets  of  this  kind,  with  their  in-  ! 
scriptions,  are  still  extant.*  From  some  relics  of 
accient  a.-  ,  we  must  infer,  that  in  some  cases,  when 
•  particular  part  of  the  body  was  attacked  by  dis- 
ease, the  person,  after  his  recovery,  dedicated  an 
imitation  of  that  part  in  gold  or  silver  to  the  god  to 
whom  he  owed  has  recovery.  Persons  who  had 
escape'!  from  shipwreck  usually  dedicated  to  Nep- 
tune the  dress  A'hich  they  wore  at  the  time  of  their 
danger  ;:  but  if  they  had  escaped  naked,  they  dedi-  j 
cated  some  locks  of  their  hair.*  Shipwrecked  per-  j 
sons  also  suspended  votive  tablets  in  the  Temple 
of  Neptune,  on  which  their  accident  was  described 
or  painted.  Individuals  who  gave  up  the  profession 
or  occupation  by  which  they  had  gained  their  liveli- 
hood, frequently  dedicated  in  a  temple  the  instru- 
ments which  they  had  used,  as  a  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  favour  of  the  gods.  The  soldier 
thus  dedicated  his  arms,  the  fisherman  his  net,  the 
shepherd  his  flute,  the  poet  his  lyre,  cithara,  or 
harp,  dec. 

It  would  he  impossible  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
all  the  occasions  on  which  individuals,  as  well  as 
communities,  showed  their  gratefulness  towards 
the  gods  by  anathemata.  Descriptions  of  the  most 
remarkable  presents  in  the  various  temples  of 
Greece  may  be  read  in  the  works  of  Herodotus, 
fitrabo,  Pausanias,  Athenaeus,  and  others. 

The  custom  of  making  presents  to  the  gods  was 
common  to  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  among  the 
latter  the  donaria  were  neither  as  numerous  nor  as 
magnificent  as  in  Greece  ;  and  it  was  more  frequent 
among  the  Romans  to  show  their  gratitude  towards 
a  god  by  building  him  a  temple,  by  public  prayers 
and  thanksgivings  (supplicatio),  or  by  celebrating 
festive  games  in  honour  of  him,  than  to  adorn  his 
sanctuary  with  beautiful  and  costly  works  of  art 
Hence  the  word  donaria  was  used  by  the  Romans 
to  designate  a  temple  or  an  altar,  as  well  as  statues 
and  other  things  dedicated  in  a  temple.'  The  oc- 
casions on  which  the  Romans  made  donaria  to  their 
gods  are,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  those  we  have 
described  among  the  Greeks,  as  will  be  seen  from 
a  comparison  of  the  following  passages  :  Liv.,  x., 
86  ;  xxix.,  36  ;  xxxii.,  30  j  xl  ,  40,  37  —  Plin.,  Hist. 
Nat.,  vii.,  48 — Suet.,  Claud.,  25 — Tacit.,  Ann.,  in., 
71.— Plaut ,  Amykitr.,  III.,  ii.,  C5 ;  Cureul.,  I.,  i., 
61;  I!.,  ii ,  10  —  Aurel.  Vict.,  Cots.,  35.— Gellius,  ii., 
10. — Lucan,  ix  ,  515. — Cic,  De  Nat.  Dear.,  hi.,  37. 
— Tibuil.,  ii.,  5,  29— Horat.,  Epist.,  I ,  i.,  4. — Stat., 
Sylv.,  iv.,  92 

DONATIO  MORTIS  CAUSA.  There  were 
three  kinds  of  donatio  mortis  causa:  1.  When  a 
man,  under  no  present  apprehension  of  danger,  but 
moved  solely  by  a  consideration  of  human  mortali- 
ty, makes  a  gift  to  another.  2.  When  a  man,  being 
in  immediate  danger,  makes  a  gift  to  another  in 
aach  i  manner  that  the  thing  immediately  becomes 
the  property  of  the  donee.  3.  When  a  man,  under 
the  like  circumstances,  gives  a  thing  in  such  a  man- 
ner thai  it  shall  become  the  property  of  the  donee 
in  case  the  giver  dies.  Every  person  could  re- 
ceive such  a  gift  who  was  capable  of  receiving  a 
legacy. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  were  several  forms 

1.  (8trmb..       p.  437  ;  xi»   f.  849.)— 2.  (Wolf,  1  c.  p.  424, 
*«.)    I.  (Hot.  Oarm.,  ...  4,  13—  Virg.,  £u.,  m.,  768.)— 4. 
'Lncian,  De  Morr..  Cond.,  o.  1,  vol.  i.,  p  642,  ed.  Reilz.) — 4. 
Tirsr  ,  G«OTg.,  in-,  iS».- -Old,  Fut.,  mi..  J34.) 
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of  gift  called  donatio  mortis  causa ;  but  the  thirc 
seems  the  only  proper  one,  and  that  of  which  men- 
tion is  chiefly  made,  for  it  was  a  rule  of  law  that  a 
donation  of  this  kind  was  not  perfected  unless  death 
followed,  and  it  was  revocable  by  the  donor.  A 
thing  given  absolutely  could  hardly  be  a  donatio 
mortis  causa,  for  this  donatio  had  a  condition  at- 
tached to  it,  namely,  the  death  of  the  donor  and  the 
survivership  of  the  donee.1  The  thing  might  be  a 
thing  capable  of  traditio  or  delivery,  or  it  might  be 
a  promise  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  after  the 
death  of  the  testator.  It  would  appear  as  if  the 
law  about  such  donations  was  not  free  from  diffi- 
culty. They  were  finally  assimilated  to  legacies  in 
all  respects  by  Justinian,  though  this  had  been  done 
in  some  particulars  before  his  time.  Still  they  dif- 
fered in  some  respects  from  legacies,  for  such  a 
donation  could  take  effect  though  there  was  no 
heres ;  and  a  filius  faniilias,  who  could  not  make  a 
will,  might,  with  his  father's  consent,  make  a  dona 
tio  mortis  causa. 

The  English  law  of  donationes  mortis  causa  is 
first  stated  by  Bracton*  in  the  very  words  of  the 
Digest  ;*  and  the  present  law  is  expounded  by  Lord 
Hardwicke  ;*  but  what  he  there  states  to  be  the 
English  law  is  not  exactly  the  law  as  stated  m 
Bracton.  The  rules  of  donationes  mortis  causa  in 
English  law  are  now  pretty  well  fixed.  Tradition 
or  delivery  is  considered  one  essential  of  such  a 
gift,  and  the  death  of  the  donor  is  another  essential 
The  gift  must  not  be  an  absolute  gift,  but  a  gift 
made  in  contemplation  of,  and  to  be  perfected  by 
the  death  of  the  donor.8 

DONA'TIO  PROPTER  NUPTIAS  signifies  thai 
which  is  given  by  a  husband  or  by  any  other  per- 
son to  a  woman  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage, 
whether  it  be  by  way  of  security  for  her  los  or  for 
her  support  during  the  marriage  or  widowhood. 
Justinian  required  this  donatio  whenever  the  wife 
brought  a  dos  ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  it  should  be 
equal  in  amount  to  the  dos,  and  should  be  increased 
when  the  dos  was  increased.  Such  a  gift  was  the 
property  of  the  wife,  but  it  was  managed  by  the 
husband,  and  he  was  bound  to  apply  it  to  its  proper 
purposes ;  but  he  could  not  alienate  it,  even  with 
the  consent  of  the  wife.* 

DONATIO'NES  INTER  VIRUM  ET  UXOREM. 
During  marriage,  neither  husband  nor  wife  could,  as 
a  general  rule,  make  a  gift  of  anything  to  one  an- 
other. This  rule  would,  however,  only  apply  where 
there  was  no  conventio  in  manum  ;  for  in  such  a 
case  the  rule  of  law  would  be  unnecessary,  because 
a  gift  between  husband  and  wife  would  be  legally 
impossible.  The  reason  for  this  rule  was  said  to  be 
the  preservation  of  the  marriage  relation  in  its  pu- 
rity, a3  a  contract  subsisting  by  affection,  and  not 
maintained  by  purchase  or  by  gift  from  one  party 
to  the  other.  The  reason  seems  a  singular  one, 
but  it  is  that  which  is  given  by  the  Roman  writers 
It  has  apparently  a  tacit  reference  to  the  power  ol 
divorce,  and  appears  like  an  implied  recommenda- 
tion of  it  when  the  conjugal  affection  ceases.  Do 
nationes  of  this  kind  were,  however,  valid  when 
there  were  certain  considerations,  as  mortis  causa, 
divortii  causa,  servi  mannmittendi  gratia.  By  cer- 
tain imperial  constitutions,  a  woman  could  make 
gifts  to  her  husband  in  order  to  qualify  hun  for  cer- 
tain honours.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  when 
there  was  no  conventio  in  manum,'  a  wife  retained 
all  her  rights  of  property  which  she  did  not  surren- 
der on  her  marriage  (vid  Dos),  and  she  might,  during 
the  marriage,  hold  property  quite  distinct  Irom  hei 


1.  (Compare  Dig  39,  tit.  6,  i.  I  and  34.)— J.  (n.,  r.  26.)— 1 
(36,  tit  6,  •  2,  Ac.)— 4.  (Wurtl  ».  Tumor,  2  Vez  ,  431.)  -4 
(Dili.  19,  trt  6.— Cod.  mi.,  tit.  47.)— 6.  (Cod  v.,  tit.  3.— Not 
97.  o.  1  :  117,  o.  4,  Ac.)— 7  (Oaiu»,  ii.,  98.) 
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nusband  It  was  a  consequence  of  this  role  a»  to 
gifts  between  husband  and  wife,  that  every  legal 
form  by  which  the  gilt  was  affected  to  be  transferred, 
as  mancipatio,  cessio,  and  traditio,  conveyed  no 
ownership ;  stipulations  were  not  binding,  and  ac- 
ceptilationes  were  no  release.  A  difficulty  might 
remain  as  to  usucapion,  but  the  law  provided  for 
this  also.  If  a  woman  received  from  a  third  person 
the  property  of  her  husband;  and  neither  the  third 
person,  nor  she,  nor  her  husband  knew  that  it  was 
■he  husband's  property,  she  might  acquire  the  own- 
ership by  usucapion.  If  both  the  giver  and  the 
husband  knew  at  the  time  of  the  gift  that  it  was  the 
husband's  property,  and  the  wife  did  not  know,  it 
might  also  become  her  property  hy  usucapion  ;  but 
not  if  she  knew,  for  in  that  case  the  bona  fides 
which  was  essential  to  the  commencement  of  pos- 
session was  wanting.  If,  before  the  ownership 
was  acquired  by  usucapion,  the  husband  and  wife 
discovered  that  it  was  the  husband's,  though  the 
husband  did  not  choose  to  claim  it,  there  was  no 
usucapion ;  for  this  would  have  been  a  mere  eva- 
sion of  the  law.  If,  before  the  ownership  was  ac- 
quired by  usucapion,  the  wife  alone  discovered  that 
it  was  the  husband's  property,  this  would  not  de- 
stroy her  right  to  acquire  the  property  by  usucapion. 
This,  at  least,  is  Savigny's  ingenious  explanation 
of  the  passage  in  Digest  24,  tit.  1,  s  44  The 
strictness  of  the  law  as  to  these  donations  was  re- 
laxed in  the  time  of  S.  Severus,  and  they  were 
made  valid  if  the  donor  died  first,  and  did  not  revoke 
his  gift  before  death.  There  were  also  some  ex- 
ceptions as  to  the  general  rule,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  particularize  here.1 

DONATIVUM.    {Vid.  Congiarium.) 

*DONAX  (66vaf),  the  species  of  reed  called  Amn- 
io donax.  It  derives  its  name  from  S6veu>,  "  to  agi- 
tate" or  "  disturb,"  from  its  being  easily  agitated  by 
the  wind.  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  it,  says,  "calamus 
fruticosissimus,  qui  vacatur  Donax.'"1  Virgil  styles 
"X  "Jluvialis  ."*  It  was  used  for  shepherds'  pipes, 
writing-pens,  angling-rods,  &c.  The  modern  Greeks 
call  it  Ka?,j,uof.  Sibthorp  found  it  everywhere  in 
the  marshy  grounds.* 

*DOROAS  (dopnac).  By  the  earlier  commenta- 
tors on  the  classics,  it  was  taken  for  a  species  of 
wild  goat,  but  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  Gazelle,  or  Antelope  Dorcas.  "  In  fact,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  "  the  Arabian  medical  authors,  Avi- 
cenna  and  Haly  Abbas,  were  aware  that  it  meant 
the  Gazelle ;  hence  the  term  dopxadi&v  of  Galen  is 
rendered  gazellans  by  their  translators.  The  doptcac 
is  the  tzebi  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  is  also 
called  fop?  and  Trpdf."4 

DORMITO'klA.    {Vid.  House.) 

AQPOAOKIaS  rPA*H.    (Vid.  Decasmos.) 

AQPQN  rPA4>H.    (Fid.  Decasmos.) 

AS2POHENIA2  rPA<f>H.  (  Vid.  HENIAS  IT  AMI.) 

DORPEIA  or  DORPIA.    (Vid.  Apatoria,  p. 66.) 

DORPOIY    (Vid  Deipnon.) 

DORSUA'RIUS  or  DOSSUA'RIUS  (varotfpoc), 
a  beast  of  burden. 

Id  the  mountainous  parts  of  Italy,  where  it  was 
impossible  to  use  wheeled  carriages,  the  produce  of 
the  country  was  borne  on  the  backs  of  quadrupeds. 
In  this  manner  the  corn,  wine,  and  oil  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria  were  conveyed  to  the  seacoast  by  asses, 
which  are  described  by  Varro*  as  "  aselli  dossuarii." 
In  these  elevated  regions,  as  we  learn  from  the 
lame  author,'  the  necessaries  of  life  were  brought 
to  the  pastoral  inhabitants  either  by  mares  or  by 
•ay  other  animal,  "quod  onus  dorso  ferre  possit," 

1.  (Dig  24,  tit  l.--Savigny,  Zeitschnft,  &c,  i.,  p.  270.)— S. 
(II  N.,  xvi.,  3fi.)— 3.  (Georg,  ii.,  414.) — t.  (Billerbeck,  Flora 
ClaMica,  p  25.)— 5.  (Aristot.,  H.  A,  ii.,2. — jElian,  N.  A.,  vii., 
#7. --Vims,  Append., ».  ».) — t.  (Do  R«  Rust  .u  .  6.)— 7  (c.  10.) 
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an  expression  designed  to  explaui  the  et>«u  logy  of 
the  epithet  "  dossuarius."1 

Beasts  of  burden  also  accompanied  the  army,' 
and  w  ere  used  to  carry  a  part  of  the  baggage.  In 
Eastern  countries  the  camel  has  always  been  em- 
ployed as  a  beast  of  burden.' 

The  "jumenta  dossuaria"  carried  their  load  ei 
ther  by  means  of  panniers  (nav&jXia)  (vid.  Clitel 
lm)  or  of  the  pack-saddle  (ody/ia).  From  using  the 
latter,  they  were  called  "equi  sagmarii,"  "muli 
sagmarii,"  &c,  whence  came  the  German  "  saum- 
thier,"  "saum-ross,"  &c,  and  the  English  "  suinp- 
ter-mule"  and  "  sumpter-horse."4 

The  following  woodcut,  representing  a  mule  and 
a  camel  accompanied  by  two  Scythian  or  Gotnic 
conductors,  is  taken  from  the  column  which  <vas 
erected  at  Constantinople  to  commemorate  the  vic- 
tories of  Theodosius  I.,  and  of  which  dn.xings 
were  made  by  command  of  Mohammed  II. 


♦DORYC'NIUM  (SopvKviov),  a  plant,  in  determin- 
ing which,  botanical  writers  find  some  difficulty. 
The  evidence  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  Con- 
volvulus Dorycnium,  or  Shrubby  Bindweed.4 

DORY  (Sopv).    (Vid.  Hasta.) 

DOS  (GREEK).  Euripides*  makes  Medeia  com- 
plain that,  independent  of  other  misfortunes  to  which 
women  were  subject,  they  were  obliged  to  buy  their 
husbands  by  great  sums  of  money  (xpv/taruv  vnsp- 
6oh)).  On  this  the  scholiast  remarks,  that  the  poet 
wrote  as  if  Medeia  had  been  his  contemporary,  and 
not  a  character  of  the  heroic  ages,  in  which  it  was 
customary  for  the  husband  to  purchase  his  wife  from 
her  relations  by  gifts  called  idv a  or  teSva.  The  same 
practice  prevailed  in  the  East  during  the  patriarchal 
ages,'  and  Tacitus8  says  of  the  ancient  Germany 
"Dotem  non  uxor  marito,  serl  uxori  maritus  offert.' 

The  custom  of  the  heroir.  times  is  illustrated  by 
many  passages  in  Homer.  Thus  we  read  of  the 
anepuoia  and  fivpia  tdva,  or  many  gifts  by  which 
wives  were  purchased.'  In  another  place10  we  are 
told  of  a  hundred  oxen  and  a  thousand  sheep  and 
goats  having  been  given  by  a  Thracian  hero  to  his 
maternal  grandfather,  whose  daughter  he  was  about 
to  marry.  Moreover,  the  poetical  epithet,  altyeol- 
6oiai,n  applied  to  females,  is  supposed  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  presents  of  this  sort  which  were  made 
to  a  woman's  relatives  on  her  marriage.  These 
nuptial  gifts,  however,  or  equivalents  for  them,  were 
returned  to  the  husband  in  the  event  of  the  com- 
mission of  adultery  by  his  wife,  and  perhaps  in 
other  cases.1' 

We  must  not  infer  from  the  above  facts  that  it 
was  not  usual  in  those  times  for  relations  to  give  a 
portion  with  a  woman  when  she  married  On  th» 
contrary,  mention  is  made1'  of  the  /teiXia,  or  mar- 
riage gifts  which  men  gave  with  their  daughter* 
(kneduKav),  and  we  are  told  by  iEschines1*  of  one  of 
the  sons  of  Theseus  having  received  a  territory 
near  Amphipolis  as  a  (pepvij,  or  dower  with  his  wife 


1.  (Compare  Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  273-275.)— 2.  (Xen.,  Cyr.,  r..,  > 
v  34.)— 3.  (Diod.  Sic,  ii.,  54;  iii.,  45  ;  xvii.,  105.)— 4.  (Menage 
Diet.  Etym.,  s.  v.  Sommier. — Adelung,  Glossar.  Marinate,  t.  vi. 
p.  22-24.)— 5.  (Nicand.,  Alex.,  376.— Dioscor.,  iii.,  75.— Galea 
De  Simpl.,  vi. — Schulzr,  Toxicol.  Vet. — Schneider  ad  Nicand.,  1 
c. — Adams,  Append. ,  s.  v.)— 0.  (Medea,  236.) — 7.  (Genes.,  ran 
2.)— 8.  (Germ.,  c.  18.)-  9.  (U.,  xvi.,  178,  1«0.) — 10.  (21,  n  .  UK 
—11.  (Heyne  ad  II.,  xviii ,  593.)— 11  (Od.,  viii  ,  318  )  -li  (II 
ix.,  147.)— 14.  <*«>i  UaoarouA.,  33  I 
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Moreover,  ioth  Andromache  and  Peneloj*  are  s|>o- 
kon  of  as  aXoxoi  nukvdupoi,'  or  wives  who  brought 
to  their  husbands  many  gilts,  which  probably  would 
have  been  returned  to  their  relations  in  case  of  a 
capricious  dismissal.' 

The  Doric  term  for  a  portion  was  durivn,  and 
Miiller*  observes  that  we  know  for  certainty  that 
daughters  in  Sparta  had  originally  no  dower,  but 
were  married  with  a  gift  of  clothes  only;  after- 
ward they  were  at  least  provided  with  money  and 
other  personal  property  :*  but  in  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle,4 so  great  were  the  dowers  given  (6ta  to  wpot 
koq  dMvai  fie)a?.ac),  and  so  large  the  number  of 
MkKtipoi.,  or  female  representatives  of  families 
(oIkol),  that  nearly  two  fifths  of  the  whole  territory 
of  Sparta  had  come  into  the  possession  of  females. 
The  regulations  of  Solon  were,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch,' somewhat  similar  in  respect  of  dower  to  the 
old  regulations  at  Sparta :  for  the  Athenian  legisla- 
tor, as  he  tells  us,  did  not  allow  a  woman,  unless 
she  were  an  brUXripof,  to  have  any  drpvi?  or  dower, 
except  a  few  clothes  and  articles  of  household  fur- 
niture. It  is  plain,  however,  that  such  an  interfe- 
rence with  private  rights  could  not  be  permanent ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that,  in  after  times,  the 
ilowere  of  women  formed,  according  to  the  account 
in  Bockh,'  a  considerable  part  of  the  movable  prop- 
erty of  the  state  :  "  even  with  poor  people  they  va- 
ried in  amount  from  ten  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
minas  The  (laughter  of  Hipponicus  received  ten 
talents  at  her  marriage,  and  ten  others  were  prom- 
ised her."  This,  however,  was  a  very  large  por- 
tion, for  Demosthenes'  informs  us  that  even  five 
talents  were  more  than  was  usually  given,  and  Lu- 
cian*  also  speaks  of  the  same  sum  as  a  large  dowry. 
The  daughters  of  Aristeides  received  from  the  state, 
as  a  portion,  only  thirty  minae  each."  We  may  ob- 
serve, too,  that  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  between 
a  wife  and  a  rraAXa/cj/  consisted  in  the  former  having 
a  portion,  whereas  the  latter  had  not ;  hence  per- 
sons who  married  wives  without  portions  appear  to 
have  given  them  or  their  guardians  an  AfioXoyia 
irpotxof,11  or  acknowledgment  in  writing,  by  which 
the  receipt  of  a  portion  was  admitted.  ( Vid.  Con- 
.  cbina  )  Moreover,  poor  heiresses  (ruv  iirutXr/puv 
6.Tat  to/rtK&v  Te'Advaiv)  were  either  married  or  por- 
(oned  by  their  next  of  kin  (md.  Archon),  accord- 
ng  to  a  law  which  fixed  the  amount  of  portion  to  be 
riven  at  five  minae  by  a  Pentacosiomedimnus,  Hire'- 
)y  a  Horseman,  and  one  and  a  half  by  a  Zeugites." 
(n  illustration  of  this  law,  and  the  amount  of  por- 
ion,  the  reader  is  referred  t<»  Terence,  who  says," 
"  Lex  ett  ut  orbit,  qui  tint  genere  proximt 
lit  nubant ;" 
and  again, 

"  Itidem  ul  cognata  in  tit,  id  quod  lex  jubet, 
Dotem  dare,  abduee  hanr.  :  mmas  quinque  accipe.'"* 
We  will  now  state  some  of  the  conditions  and 
obligations  attached  to  the  receipt  of  a  portion,  or 
irpott,  in  the  time  of  the  Athenian  orators.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  obligation  under 
which  the  husband  lay  to  give  a  security  for  it,  ei- 
ther by  way  of  settlement  on  the  wife,  or  as  a  pro- 
vision for  repayment  in  case  circumstances  should 
arise  to  require  it.  With  regard  to  this,  we  are  told 
that,  whenever  relatives  or  guardians  gave  a  woman 
a  portion  on  her  marriage,  they  took  from  the  hus- 
band, by  way  of  security,  something  equivalent  to  it, 
as  a  house  or  piece  of  land.    The  person  who  gave 


1  II!  .  n.,  394.— Od.,  xxit  ,  294.)-9.  (Od.,  11.,  133.)— 3.  (Dor, 
ji.  10.)— 4.  (Plot.,  I.ja.,  30.)— 5.  (Polil.,  ii,M  10.)— fl.  (Vu. 
(olon.)-  T.  (Pnb.  Econ.  of  Athena.,  283,  trnn»l.)— 8  (c. 
ataph..  HIS,  19,  ami  1124,  2.)— 9.  (Dial.  Meretr  ,  p.  MB,  kL 
t«itz.)  — 10.  (Plat.,  Aril.,  27.— jEtch.,  c.  Ctee.,  p.  90.) — II.  ( I*  .- 
u.  D"  Pvr  Hnrnl..  p.  41.)— 12.  (Demorth.,  c.  Marar..  lOflH  >— 
11.  IPhnttn  .  II..  i. .75.1-14.  (II..  ii..«2) 


this  equivalent  (To  airorifuj/ia)  was  said  imrtftav 
the  person  wno  received  it,  aiTOTiuaattu.1  Tha 
word  airorifiTifia  is  also  used  generally  for  a  secun 
ty.'  The  necessity  for  th's  security  will  appeal 
from  the  fact  that  the  portion  was  not  considered 
the  property  of  the  husband  himself,  but  rather  ot 
his  wife  and  children.  Thus,  if  a  husband  died, 
and  the  wife  left  the  family  (cnztli^s  rov  oIkov),  she 
might  claim  her  portion,  even  though  children  had 
been  born  ;'  and  in  the  event  of  a  wife  dying  with- 
out  issue,  her  portion  reverted  to  the  relativeb  wh& 
had  given  her  in  marriage  (oi  tciipioi)  and  portioned 
her.*  The  portion  was  also  returned  if  a  husband 
put  away  his  wife,  and  in  some  cases,  probably  set- 
tled by  law,  when  a  woman  left  her  husband.* 

That,  after  the  death  of  the  wife,  her  portion  be- 
longed to  her  children,  if  she  had  left  any,  may  be 
inferred  from  Demosthenes  ;•  if  they  were  minors, 
the  interest  was  set  apart  for  their  education  and 
maintenance.  When  the  husband  died  before  the 
wile,  and  she  remained  in  the  family  (pEvovovc  6» 
r~i  oUv),  the  law  appears  to  have  given  her  portion 
to  her  sons,  if  of  age,  subject,  however,  to  an  allow 
ance  for  her  maintenance.' 

If  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  husband 
(ot  rov  K'kijpov  Ixovrec)  wrongfully  withheld  her  por- 
tion from  his  widow,  her  guardians  could  bring  an 
action  against  them  for  it,  as  well  as  for  alimony 
{dinTi  irpoiKos  xai  oirov').  Moreover,  if  a  husband, 
after  dismissing  his  wife,  refused  to  return  her  por- 
tion, he  might  be  sued  for  interest  upon  it  as  well 
as  the  principal :  the  former  would,  of  course,  be 
reckoned  from  the  day  of  dismissal,  and  the  rate 
was  fixed  by  law  at  nine  oboli  for  every  mina,  or 
about  18  per  cent.  The  guardians  were  farther  au- 
thorized by  the  same  law  to  bring  an  action  for  ali 
mony  in  the  Qidciov.'  We  may  add  that  a  <J('«a 
■KpoiKos  was  one  of  the  l/jfir/voi  fiUai,  or  suits  that 
might  he  tried  every  month.10 

DOS  (ROMAN)  Dos  (res  nxoria)  is  everything 
which,  on  the  occasion  of  a  woman's  marriage,  wai 
transferred  by  her,  or  by  another  person,  to  the  hus- 
band, or  to  the  husband's  father  (if  the  husband  waa 
in  his  father's  power),  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  husband  to  sustain  the  charges  of  the  marriage 
state  (onera  matrimonii).  All  the  property  of  the 
wife  which  was  not  made  dos,  or  was  not  a  dona- 
tio propter  nuptias,  continued  to  be  her  own,  and 
was  comprised  under  the  name  of  parapherna.  The 
dos,  upon  its  delivery,  became  the  husband's  proper 
ly,  and  continued  to  be  his  so  long  as  the  marriage 
relation  existed.  All  things  that  could  be  objects 
of  property  (vid.  Dominium),  as  well  as  a  jus  in  re, 
and,  in  fact,  anything  by  which  the  substance  of  the 
husband  could  he  increased,  might  be  the  objects  of 
dos.  Any  person  who  had  a  legal  power  to  dispose 
of  his  property  could  give  the  dos  ;  but  the  dos  was 
divided  into  two  kinds,  dos  profecticia  and  dos  ad- 
venticia,  a  division  which  had  reference  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  dos  after  the  purposes  were  satisfied 
for  which  it  was  given.  That  dos  is  profecticia 
which  was  given  by  the  father  or  father's  father  of 
the  bride  ;  and  it  is  profecticia,  even  if  the  daughter 
was  emancipated,  provided  the  father  gave  it  aa 
such  (ut  parent)  All  other  doe  i*  adventicia  The 
dos  recepticia  was  a  8|>ecies  of  d.-s  adventicia,  and 
was  that  which  was  given  by  s<  me  other  person 
than  the  father  or  father's  father,  >n  the  considera- 
tion of  marriage,  but  on  the  condi  .on  that  it  should 
be  restored  on  the  death  of  the  v  ife.    The  giving 

I.  (Harpocrat.,  a.  t  — Demualh.,  0.  CW .  p.  8oo.>— ».  (Poll.. 
Ononi.,  nil.,  149.) —  3.  (Damuath.,  Bout.  Do  Dot.,  UI0  — 4 
(lasDS,  Do  Giroo.  Herod  «».— Dp  Pjrr.  herod.,  41."  vj.  (Da 
Pyx.  Herod.,  45.)— 0.  (c  Boot.  I)-  Del  .  ,  1023  and  TO.}— 
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or  tne  <fos  depended  on  the  will  of  the  giver ;  but 
certain  persons,  such  as  a  father  and  father's  fa- 
ther, were  bound  to  give  a  dos  with  a  woman  vv  hen 
she  married,  and  in  proportion  to  their  means.  The 
ios  might  be  either  given  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage, or  there  might  be  an  agreement  to  give.  The 
technical  words  applicable  to  the  dos  were  dare,  di- 
cere,  promittere.  Any  person  was  competent  dare, 
yromitteri.  The  word  dicere  was  applied  to  the 
woman  who  was  going  to  marry,  who  could  prom- 
ise all  property  as  dos,  but  the  promise  was  not 
binding  unless  certain  legal  forms  were  observed 
(rum  deben  viro  dotem,  quam  nullo  auctore  dixisset1). 
An  example  ol  a  promissio  dotis  occurs  in  Plautus.' 
As  the  dos  became  the  husband's  property,  he  had 
a  right  to  the  sole  management,  and  to  the  fruits  of 
it ;  in  fact,  he  exercised  over  it  all  the  rights  of 
ownership,  with  the  exception  hereafter  mentioned. 
He  could  dispose  of  such  parts  of  the  dos  as  con- 
sisted of  things  movable  ;  but  the  Julia  lex  (de 
adulteriis)  prevented  him  from  alienating  such  part 
of  the  dos  as  was  land  (fundus  dotahs,  dotalia  pr<e- 
dia;'  dotales  agrt*)  without  his  wife's  consent,  or 
pledging  it  with  her  consent.*  The  legislation  of 
Justinian  prevented  him  from  selling  it  also,  even 
with  the  wife's  consent,  and  it  extended  the  law  to 
provincial  lands. 

The  husband's  right  to  the  dos  ceased  with  the 
marriage.  If  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  the  wife,  her  father  or  father's  father  (as 
the  case  might  be)  was  entitled  to  recover  the  dos 
profecticia,  unless  it  had  been  agreed  that  in  such 
case  the  dos  should  belong  to  the  husband.  The 
dos  adventieia  l.ecame  the  property  of  the  wife's 
heirs,  unless  the  person  who  gave  it  had  stipulated 
that  it  should  be  returned  to  him  (dos  recepttcia). 
The  dos  could  be  claimed  immediately  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage,  except  it  consisted  of 
things  quae  numero,  &c,  for  which  time  was  al- 
lowed.6 

In  the  case  of  divorce,  the  woman,  if  she  was  sui 
juris,  could  bring  an  action  for  the  restitution  of 
the  dos  ;  if  she  was  in  the  power  of  her  father,  he 
brought  the  action  jointly  with  his  daughter.  ( Vid. 
Divortium  ) 

The  dos  could  not  be  restored  during  the  mar- 
riage, for  this  was  contrary  to  a  positive  rule  of  law. 
{Vid.  Donatio  inter  vikum  et  uxorem.)  Yet,  in 
the  case  of  the  husband's  insolvency,  the  wife  could 
demand  back  her  dos  during  the  marriage.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  also,  the  husband  was  permitted  to  re- 
store the  dos  during  the  marriage,  and  such  resto- 
ration was  a  good  legal  acquittance  to  him :  these 
excepted  cases  were  either  cases  of  necessity,  as 
the  payment  of  the  wife's  debts,  or  the  sustentation 
of  near  kinsfolks.7 

What  should  be  returned  as  dos  depended  on  the 
fact  of  what  was  given  as  dos.  If  the  things  given 
were  ready  money,  or  things  estimated  by  quantity, 
&c ,  the  husband  must  return  the  like  sum  or  the 
like  quantity.  If  the  things,  whether  movable  or 
immovable,  were  valued  when  they  were  given  to 
the  husband  (dos  astimata),  this  was  a  species  of 
■ale,  and  at  the  end  of  the  marriage  the  husband 
must  restore  the  things  or  their  value.  If  the 
things  were  not  valued,  he  must  restore  the  spe- 
cific things,  and  he  must  make  good  all  loss  or  de- 
terioration which  had  happened  to  them  except  by 
lecident.  But  the  husband  was  entitled  to  be  re- 
imbursed for  all  necessary  expenses  (impensce  ne- 
tea*anee)  ;  as,  for  instance,  necessary  repairs  of 
houses  incurred  by  him  in  respect  of  his  wife's 

1.  (Cic,  Pro  Ca)oin.,  c.  25. — Compare  Pro  Flacc,  c.  34,  35, 
•nd  Ulp.,  Fraff.,  xi.,  20.)— 2.  (Trinumm.,  v.,  2.)— 3.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad 
kit-,  tv.,  20.,-4.  (Hor.,  Ep.,  I.,  i.,  21.)— 5.  (Gaius,  ii.,  63.— Inst., 
n.,  8.)— 6.  (Ulp..  Frag.,  v»  s.  8  ,  but  compare  Cod.  v.,  tit.  13,  s. 
11  )-7.  (Zeitschrift,  *  ; ,  v ,  d.  311,  essay  by  Ilasse.) 
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property,  ind  also  for  all  outlays  by  which  he  had 

improved  the  property  (impensce  utiles). 

The  husband's  heirs,  if  he  were  dead,  were  bound 
to  restore  the  dos.  The  wife's  father,  or  the  sur- 
viving wife,  might  demand  it  by  an  actio  ex  stipu- 
latu  de  dote  reddenda,  which  was  an  actio  stricti 
juris,  if  there  was  any  agreement  on  the  subject ; 
and  by  an  actio  rei  uxoriae  or  dotis,  which  was  an 
actio  bona?  fidei,  when  there  was  no  agreement. 
A  third  person  who  had  given  the  dos  must  always 
demand  it  ex  stipulatu,  when  he  had  bargained  fo? 
its  restoration.  Justinian  enacted  that  the  action 
should  always  be  ex  stipulatu,  even  when  there 
was  no  contract,  and  should  be  an  actio  bonae  tidei 

The  wife  had  no  security  for  her  dos,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  fundus  dotalis,  unless  she  had  by 
contract  a  special  security  ;  but  she  had  some  priv- 
ileges as  compared  with  the  husband's  creditors 
Justinian  enacted  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage the  wife's  ownership  should  revive,  with  all 
the  legal  remedies  for  recovering  such  parts  of  the 
dos  as  still  existed  ;  that  all  the  husband's  property 
should  be  considered  legally  pledged  (tactta  hypoth- 
eca)  as  a  security  for  the  dos ;  and  that  the  wife, 
but  she  alone,  should  have  a  priority  of  claim  on 
such  property  over  all  other  creditors  to  whom  the 
same  might  be  pledged. 

The  dos  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  Ro- 
man law,  both  because  it  was  an  ingredient  in  al- 
most every  marriage,  and  was  sometimes  of  a  large 
amount.  The  frequency  of  divorces  also  gave  rise 
to  many  legal  questions  as  to  dos.  A  woman  whose 
dos  was  large  (dotata  uxor)  had  some  influence  over 
her  husband,  inasmuch  as  she  had  the  power  of  di- 
vorcing herself,  and  thus  of  depriving  him  of  the 
enjoyment  of  her  property  The  allusions  to  the 
dos  are  numerous  in  the  Roman  writers. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  there  could  be  dos, 
properly  so  called,  in  the  case  of  a  marriage  with 
conventio  in  manum.    (Vid.  Marriage.)1 

DOULOS  (dovlos)    (Vid.  Servus.) 

*DRABE  (Spain),  Pepperwort,  or  Lepidium  draba.* 

DRACHMA  (dpaxfiv),  the  principal  silver  coin 
among  the  Greeks.  The  two  chief  standards  in  the 
currencies  of  the  Greek  states  were  the  Attic  and 
^Eginetan.  We  shall,  therefore,  first  speak  of  the 
Attic  drachma,  and  afterward  of  the  .<Eginetan. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Attic  drachma  from 
the  time  of  Solon  to  that  of  Alexander  was  66-5 
grains.  It  contained  about  ^th  of  the  weight  al- 
loy ;  and  hence  there  remain  65  4  grains  to  be  val- 
ued.   Each  of  our  shillings  contains  80-7  grains  of 

pure  silver.    The  drachma  is,  therefore,  worth 

of  a  shilling,  or  9  72  pence,  which  may  be  called 
9§d*  After  Alexander's  time,  there  was  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  drachma,  till,  in  course 
of  time,  it  only  weighed  63  grains.  The  drachma 
contained  six  obols  (060I.01) ;  and  the  Athenians  had 
separate  silver  coins,  from  four  drachmas  to  a  quar- 
ter of  an  obol.  Among  those  now  preserved,  the 
tetradrachm  is  commonly  found  ;  but  we  possess 
no  specimens  of  the  tridrachm,  and  only  a  few  of 
the  didrachm.  Specimens  of  the  tetrobolus,  trioho- 
lus,  diobolus,  three  quarter  obol,  half  obol,  and  quar 
ter  obol,  are  still  found.  The  following  table,  taken 
from  Hussey,  gives  the  value  in  English  money  of 
the  Athenian  coins,  from  a  quarter  obol  to  a  tetra- 
drachm : 

Pence.  Fartb. 

i  Obol   1  625 

*Obol   3  25 

Obol   1       2  5 


1.  (Hasse,  Rhein.  Mas.,  ii.,  75. — Compare  Ulp. ,  Frag.,  Ti.— 
Dig.  23,  tit.  3.— Cod.  v.,  tit.  12.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  186  > — $ 
(Hussey,  Ancient  Weights  and  Money,  n  47.  48  > 


DRACHMA. 


DRACO. 


Diobolos 

Fence 

3 

ruth. 
1 

Triobolus  .    .    .  . 

4 

35 

6 

2 

9 

3 

1 

7 

2 

Tetiadrachni  .  . 

.    .  3 

3 

The  mina  contained  100  drachmae,  and  was,  con- 
sequently, equal  to  4/.  1*  3-/.  ,  and  the  talent  60 
mine,  and  was  thus  equal  to  543/.  15s.  Od.  Re- 
specting the  value  of  the  different  talents  among 
the  Greeks,  xnd.  Talent. 

The  tetradrachm  in  later  times  was  called  sta- 
ter ;*  but  it  has  been  doubted  whether  it  bore  that 
name  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Republic*  We 
know  that  stater,  in  writers  of  thai  age,  usually  sig- 
nifies a  gold  coin,  equal  in  value  to  twenty  drachmas 
(vid.  Stater)  j  but  there  appear  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  tetradrachm,  even  in  the  age  of 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  was  sometimes  called 
by  this  name.' 

The  obolos,  in  later  times,  was  of  bronze  ;*  but  in 
the  best  times  of  Athens  we  only  read  of  silver  obols. 
The  jaAAjOf  was  a  copper  coin,  and  the  eighth  part 
of  an  obol.    (Vtd.  ^Es,  p.  30.) 

The  Attic  standard  was  used  at  Corinth,  Cyrene, 
and  Acanthus,  and  in  Acamania,  Amphilochia  Leu- 
cadia,  Epirus,  and  Sicily ;  it  was  the  standard  of 
Philip's  gold,  and  was  introduced  by  Alexander  for 
silver  also.  The  ^Eginetan  standard  appears  to 
have  been  used  in  Greece  in  very  early  times.  Ac- 
cording to  most  ancient  writers,  money  was  first 
coined  at  .Egina  by  order  of  Pheidon  of  Argos  (vid. 
Argrntuj)  ;  and  the  /Eginetan  standard  was  used 
in  almost  all  the  states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  with 
the  exception  of  Corinth.  It  was  also  used  in  Boeo- 
tia,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  northern  Greece, 
though  the  Attic  standard  prevailed  most  in  the 
■maritime  and  commercial  states. 


ATHENIAN   DRACHMA.      BRITISH  MUSEUM 
ACTUAL  8IZI. 

l"he  average  weight  of  the  ^Eginetan  drachma, 
calculated  by  Mr.  Hussey*  from  the  coins  of  ^Egina 
and  Boeotia,  was  96  grains.  It  contains  about  jLd 
part  of  the  weight  alloy.    Hence  its  value  is  93 

93 

|rain8  of  pure  silver,  or,  as  before,  — — -  of  a  shilling ; 

oO 't 

that  is,  Is.  \d.  3  2  farthings.  The  largest  coin  of 
the  .Egmetan  standard  appears  to  have  been  the 
didrachm,  and  the  values  of  the  different  coins  of 
'his  standard  are  as  follow  : 

null      P.nte.  ruth. 


i  Obol      ....  1  0*688 

Obol   2  I  166 

Diobolus   ...  4  2  33 

Triobolus   6  2  5 

Drachma  .       ...  1  3 

Didrachm   2       3  2 


The  proportion  of  the  iEginetan  drachma  to  the 
Aitic,  according  to  the  value  given  above,  is  as  93 
to  65-4,  or  as  4  18  to  3  nearly.  According  to  Pol- 
tax,  however,  the  proportion  was  5  to  3  ;  for  he 
states*  that  the  iEginetan  drachma  was  equal  to  10 


1.  (Phot.,  •.  t.  Erartfe. — Heeych.,  «.  t.  rXnPrit  Aati£iti>nxaf. 
— Mstth.,  urn,,  27.)— 9.  (Huisey,  Ibid.,  p.  49.)— 3.  (Thncytl., 
in.,  70  with  Arnold's  note. — Xm..  Hell.,  v.,  n.,  4  72.) — I,  (Lu- 
(ii«n.  Contempt.,  II.,  toI.  i.,  p.  504,  ed.  Km/..)— 5  (p.  59,  00.) — 
I  (ii   78.  8tV> 


Attic  obols,  and  that  the  .Eginetan  talent  container 
10,000  Attic  drachmae.  His  authority,  however, 
cannot  be  of  any  weight  against  the  evidence  of  ex 
isting  coins  ;  for  the  comparative  value  of  iEgine- 
tan and  Attic  money  is  a  plain  fact,  which  can  be 
proved  '.<y  experiments.  But,  as  Mr.  Hussey  re- 
marks,1 Pollux,  "  when  he  speaks  of  the  Attic 
drachmae,  does  not  mean  the  money  of  the  fuD 
weight,  which  was  coined  in  the  time  of  Pericles  01 
Xenophon,  but  such  as  passed  for  Attic  in  the  Au- 
gustan and  following  ages,  namely,  the  Roman  dena- 
rius ;  and  this,  too,  not  of  the  earliest  standard,  at 
the  rate  of  60  or  61  grains,  but  as  it  was  coined 
when  the  weight  had  been  reduced  to  ]th  of  the  Ro- 
man ounce,  or  about  63  ({rains."    (Vid.  Den  srh  •  ) 


ASOINETAN  DRACHMA.      BRITISH  MUSEUM. 
ACTUAL  SIZE. 

The  Attic  and  iEginetan  were,  as  already  re- 
marked, the  chief  standards  of  money  in  Greece , 
but  there  was  a  third  standard  used  to  some  ex- 
tent, namely,  that  of  the  early  coinage  of  Macedon, 
which  was  also  adopted  by  the  Greek  kings  of 
Egypt.  The  average  weight  of  the  Macedonian 
drachma  was  109  4  grains  ;  and,  assuming  the 
same  quantity  of  alloy  as  in  the  iEginetan  drachmae, 
it  would  be  worth  in  our  money  1*.  3a!.  2  8  far- 
things, or  very  nearly  1».  3fci.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, however,  by  some  writers,  that  this  drachma 
was  in  reality  a  didrachm ;  but  the  existence  ol 
large  silver  coins  of  four  times  this  weight  is  an  ar- 
gument for  believing  it  to  be  the  drachma,  as  we  do 
not  find  any  notice  of  eight-drachmae  pieces. 

As  the  Romans  reckoned  in  sesterces,  so  the 
Greeks  generally  reckoned  by  drachma-  ;  and  when 
a  sum  is  mentioned  in  the  Attic  writers  without 
any  specification  of  the  unit,  drachmae  are  usually 
meant." 

DRACO.    I.  (Vid.  Siona  MlLITARlA.) 

•IT.,  or  dpaxuv  x^poaloc,  the  Land  Dragon.  "  AD 
the  classical  authors,"  observes  Adams,  "  speak  of 
the  Land  Dragon  as  being  a  most  formidable  ani- 
mal, and  of  immense  bulk,  some  say  50,  some 
60,  and  some  80  cubits  in  length.  St.  Augustine 
calls  him  the  largest  animal  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Two  species  are  described  ;  one  with  wings, 
and  llie  other  without  wings. ''  These  accounts  hut 
ill  agree  with  the  following  description  of  the  Draco 
volant,  L.,  by  M.  l'Abbe  Bonnaterre :  "  Le  plus  grand 
des  individus  qu'on  conseivc  au  Cabinet  du  Roi  a 
huit  pouces  deux  lignes  de  longueur  totale.  II  est 
doux,  foible,  tranquille,  e'est  le  moins  a  craindre 
de  tous  les  reptiles.  Pourra-t-on  se  persuader  que 
e'est  Draprm  a  plusieurs  tetes,  qui  reunissoit  Tagil 
ite  de  I'aigle,  la  force  de  lion,  qui  TOmiS&oit  des 
flammes,  et  dont  les  anciens  nous  ont  fait  un  pein 
ture."'  Buffon  also  calls  it  the  flying  Lizard,  a 
little  harmless  animal  that  only  preys  on  insects. 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  extraordi- 
nary stories  of  antiquity  regarding  the  Dragon  must 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  exaggerated  reports  ol 
travellers  about  the  Boa  Constrictor.  I  shall  point 
out  one  circumstance  which  leads  forcibly  to  this 
conclusion.  ./Elian  gives  an  account  of  a  Dragon 
of  extraordinary  size,  namely,  70  cubits  long,  which 
Alexander  the  Great  saw  in  India,  and  which  was 
kept  as  an  object  of  worship.    The  poet  Nonnus, 

I.  (p.  35  )-2.  (BOckh,  Pul>  Econ.  .f  Athrne,' i.   p.  45  ) — J 

(Enryr.  Method.,  lib.  niiii.,  HI.) 


UROMEDAKibS 


DUP1ICARI1 


also,  repeatedly  connects  the  Dragon  .vith  the  In- 
dian worsh.p  of  Bacchus.1  Now  it  is  known  that 
the  Boa  is  worshipped  even  to  this  day  in  some  parts 
of  Hindustan.  Still  farther,  if  the  reader  will  com- 
pare the  descriptions  of  the  Ethiopian  dragons  giv- 
en by  ^Eliana  and  Philo'  with  the  stories  which 
Pliny*  and  Diodorus  Siculus6  tell  of  serpents,  he 
will  readily  perceive  that  they  are  all  referable  to 
the  great  Boa.  Another  ngument  in  favour  of  this 
octn'on  may  be  drawn  from  the  famous  group  of 
.,<i3  " Laocoon"  in  the  Vatican.  It  must  strike  every 
person  who  has  seen  a  model  of  it,  that  the  immense 
serpents  which  are  coiled  around  the  human  figures 
represent  Boas.  Now  these  serpents  are  called 
"  dracones"  by  Pliny'  in  describing  the  group,  and 
by  Virgil7  in  his  relation  of  the  event  which  forms 
the  subject  of  it.  Lord  Byron,"  by-the-way,  is  sin- 
gularly unfortunate  in  calling  the  serpent  of  the  Lao- 
coon an  "  asp,"  since  the  asp  was  a  comparatively 
small  reptile,  and  is  said  by  Nicander  and  other 
toxicologists  to  despatch  its  victim  without  pain. 
But  the  following  passage  in  Jerome's  life  of  Hi- 
larius  puts  the  identity  of  the  Dragon  and  the  Bua 
beyond  dispute  :  "  Siquidem  Draco,  mirae  magnitu- 
dinis,  quos  gentili  nomine  Boas  vocant,  ab  eo  quod 
tarn  grandes  sint  ut  boves  glutire  soleant,  omnem 
late  vastabat  provinciam,"9  &c.  In  confirmation  of 
he  theory  which  is  here  sought  to  be  established, 
he  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  of  Griffith  in 
nis  edition  of  Cuvier.  It  may  be  stated  with  re- 
gard to  the  etymology  of  the  term  Boa,  that,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  this  serpent 
was  so  called  from  its  hp 'tit  of  following  the  hinds, 
in  order  to  fasten  itself  to  the  teats  of  cows  and 
suck  their  milk  ("  bourn  lacte  delectantur").  The 
so-called  boas  of  the  Eastern  continent  belong  prop- 
9rly  to  the  genus  Python.'11' 

♦DRACONT'IUM  {&imh6vtlov),  a  plant  answer- 
ing, according  to  Fuehsius,  Dodonaeus,  Sprengel, 
and  other  botanical  authorities,  to  the  Arum  Dra- 
annculus,  or  Dragon  hoib.  "  It  is  the  rupxwv  of 
Simeon  Seth.  The  dpanovriov  Irepov  is  the  Arum 
Italicum,  Lam.,  according  to  Sprengel.  Stackhouse 
makes  the  dpanovriov  of  Theophrastus  to  be  the 
Arum  maculatum,  or  spotted  Wake-robin."11 

♦DREP'ANIS  (dpenavic),  the  name  of  a  bird  inci- 
dentally mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny.  Ac- 
cording to  Gaza  and  Scaliger,  it  is  the  same  with 
the  Reed-sparrow ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  by 
Hardouin.  Schneider  is  inclined  to  rank  it  under 
the  genus  Procellaria  of  Linnaeus,  called  in  English 
the  Petrel,  or  Sea-swallow.1* 

♦DROMEDAR'IUS,  the  Dromedary,  or  Camelus 
Dromedarius,  L.  "This  is  the  Arabian  Camel  (YLa.fi- 
ijKog  '\pa6toc,  Aristot.  ;  Camelus  Arabia,  Plin. ), 
having  only  one  hunch,  the  Bactrian  having  two. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  Dromedary  is  only 
a  breed  of  the  one-hunch  kind.  The  name  is  of 
Greek  origin,  and  refers  to  the  fleetness  of  the  ani- 
mal (dpo/iog,  "a  race").  The  one-hunch  species 
extends  from  the  foot  of  Caucasus  over  Persia  and 
Turkoy,  Arabia,  northern  Africa,  and  India.  (Vid. 
Camelus.)  Those  of  Turkey  are  the  strongest,  and 
best  suited  for  burden ;  those  of  Arabia  and  Bom- 
bay the  lightest ;  and  those  of  India,  where  there 
are  breeds  for  both  purposes  constantly  supplied  by 
fre^h  importations  from  the  northwest,  are  yet 
pnbably  inferior  in  their  class  to  those  more  in 
th*  vicinity  of  their  original  climate." 


1  (Dionys.,  xi.,  59;  ix.,  14,  &c.)— 2.  (N.  A.,  ii.  21.)  — 3. 
ft.  66.)— 4.  (II.  N.,  viii.,  14.)— 5.  (iii.,  10,  37.)— 6.  (H.  N., 
«xxvi.,  4)— 7.  (JEn.,  ii.,  225.)— S.  (Childe  Harold,  iv.,  160.)— 

I.  (Ar'ams,  Append.,  8.  v.)— 10.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  ix.,  p. 
327,  seqq.)— 11.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  ix.,  22.— Dioscor.,  ii.,  195. 
— Paul.  vEgin.,  vii.,  3. — Adams,  Append  ,  s.  v.) — 12.  (Aristot., 

II.  A.,  i.,  1— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  107. — A  lams.  Appendix,  s.  v.)  — 
13.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  iv.,  p  49.; 


*DRi"INUS  (dpvtvof),  a  species  of  serjent,  sc 
called  from  its  lodging  in  the  hollows  of  oaks  (<5pt>f, 
"  an  oak").  According  to  Nicander,1  it  was  also 
called  x&vipos,  an  appellation  given  it  because  its 
scales  are  rough  like  those  of  a  tortoise  CteAuj, 
"  a  tortoise").  Sprengel  supposes  it  to  be  the  Colu 
her  libertinus.    Gesner  says  it  is  called  in  English 

*DRYOCALAPTES  (ApvoKaXdwrnc),  the  Picus, 
or  Woodpecker.  "  About  the  three  species  de- 
scribed by  Aristotle,'"  remarks  Adams,  "  there  ia 
considerable  doubt.  The  first  two  would  appear  to 
be  the  Picus  Martins,  L.,  or  the  black  Woodpecker  ; 
and  the  Picas  viridis,  the  green  Woodpecker,  or 
Popinjay.  That  the  largest  species  is  the  Picut 
major,  or  Whitwall,  has  been  conjectured,  but  can- 
not be  affirmed  with  certainty.  The  dpvoip  of  Aris 
tophanes  was  most  probably  the  Picus  viridis."* 

*DR  YOPT'ERIS  (Spvoirrepic),  according  t« 
Sprengel,  the  Polypodium  dryopteris,  or  Oak-fern. 
Dierbach,  however,  holds  that  the  Asplenium  admit- 
turn  nigrum  is  also  comprehended  under  it.' 

*DRYPIS  (dpvmc),  according  to  Sprengel  anu 
Stackhouse,  the  Dry-pis  spinosa.  Schneider,  how- 
ever, has  doubts ' 

*DRYS  (6pi>(),  the  Oak.    ( Vid.  Quercus.) 

DUCENA  R1I,  the  name  of  various  officers  and 
magistrates,  of  whom  the  principal  were  as  fol- 
low : 

I.  Ducenarii  was  the  name  given  to  the  Roman 
procuratores,  who  received  a  salary  of  200  sester- 
tia.  Dion  Cassius'  says  that  the  procuratores  first 
received  a  salary  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  that 
they  derived  their  title  from  the  amount  of  their 
salary.  We  thus  read  of  centenarii,  trecenarii,  &c  , 
as  well  as  of  ducenarii.8  Claudius  granted  to  the 
procuratores  ducenarii  the  consular  ornaments.' 

II.  Ducenarii  formed  a  class  or  decuria  of  judi 
ces,  and  were  first  established  by  Augustus.10  The) 
were  so  called  because  their  property,  as  valued  in 
the  census,  only  amounted  to  200  sestertia.  They 
appear  to  have  tried  causes  of  small  importance.11 

III.  Ducenarii  were  in  later  times  officers  who 
commanded  two  centuries,  and  who  held  the  same 
rank  as  the  primi  hastati  in  the  ancient  legion.1' 

DUCENTE'SIMA  was  a  tax  of  half  per  cent, 
upon  all  things  sold  at  public  auctions.  The  cente- 
sima,  or  tax  of  one  per  cent.,  was  first  established 
by  Augustus,13  and  was  reduced  to  half  per  cent,  by 
Tiberius.1*  The  tax  was  abolished  altogether  by 
Caligula  as  far  as  Italy  was  concerned,"  whence 
we  find  on  some  of  the  coins  of  this  emperor  the 
letters  R.  C  C,  that  is,  Remissa  Ducentesima.  On 
one  of  his  coins,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
we  find  on  the  obverse,  C.  C-jsar.  Divi.  Acq. 
Pron.  Aug.,  and  S.  C.  in  the  centre  with  the  cap  of 
liberty ;  and  on  the  reverse,  Pon.  M.  Tr.  P.  III.  P. 
P.  Cos.  Des.  III.,  and  in  the  centre  R.  C  C.  These 
last  three  letters  have  been  interpreted  by  some 
wr'ters  to  mean  Rei  Censila  Conservator  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  interpretation  given  above 
is  the  correct  one.1' 

DUPLICA'RII  were  soldiers  who  received  double 
pay  or  double  allowance  for  their  services.17  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions,18  but  more 
commonly  under  the  name  of  duplarii.1"  In  one  in- 

1.  (Nicand.,  Ther.,411.)— 2.  (Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.)— 3  (H. 
A.,  viii.,  5.) — 4.  (Aristoph.,  Aves,  305. — Adams,  Append.,  ».  t.) 
—5.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  186. — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  vi. — Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  v.)— 6.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  10.)— 7.  (liii.,  15.)—  8. 
(Vid.  Capitolin.,  Pertin.,  2.  —  Orelli,  Inscrip.,  No.  946.)—". 
(Suet.,  Claud.,  24.)— 10.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  32.)— 11.  (Rein,  du 
Rom.  Privatrecht,  p.  413.)  — 12.  (Veget.,  ii.,  8.  — Orelli,  In- 
scrip., No.  3444.)— 13.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  78.)— 14.  (1.  c,  ii.,  42.) 
—  15.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  16.)— 16.  (Vid.  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.,  vi.,  p. 
224.— Orelli,  Inscrip.,  No.  701.)— 17.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  -„ 
90,  ed.  Muller.— Liv.,  ii.,  59.— Orelli,  No.  3535.)— 18.  (Orelli 
No«  3533,  4994.)— 19.  (Orelli,  Nos  3531.  3535 34R1 .  Ac 
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tcnption  the  form  duplicarius  occurs.1  Vegetius' 
calls  them  duplares  milites. 

DUPLICATIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

DUPO'NDIUS.    (  Vid.  As,  p.  1 1 1 .) 

DUUMVIRI,  cr  the  two  men,  the  name  of  various 
magistrates  and  functionaries  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
colonise  and  municipia.  In  inscriptions  we  also 
meet  with  the  form  duomvires*  and  duovir* 

I.  Dudhvibi  Jori  Dicundo  were  the  highest  ma- 
gistrates in  the  municipal  towns.  (Vid.  Colonia, 
p.  282.) 

II.  Dodmviri  Navales  were  extraordinary  magis- 
trates, who  were  created,  whenever  occasion  re- 
quired, for  the  purpose  of  equipping  and  repairing 
the  fleet.  They  appear  to  have  been  originally 
appointed  by  the  consuls  and  dictators,  but  were 
first  elected  by  the  people  B.C.  311.* 

III.  Dodmviri  Pebdobllionis.  (Vid.  Perdubl- 
lio.) 

IV.  Doomvibi  Qoixqoennales  were  the  censors 
in  the  municipal  towns,  and  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  duumviri  juri  dicundo.  ( Vid.  Colonia, 
p.  283.) 

V.  Doomvibi  Sacbobum  originally  had  the  charge 
oi  the  Sibylline  books.  Their  duties  were  after- 
ward discharged  by  the  decemviri  sacris  faciundis. 
(  Vid.  Decemviri,  p.  340.) 

VI.  Dudhvibi  were  also  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  or  dedicating  a  temple.' 

E. 

'EB'ENUS  (l6evoc),  Ebony.  According  to  Vir- 
gil,' India  was  the  only  country  that  produced  it. 
Dioscorides,*  however,  remarks,  that  it  grows  also 
in  Ethiopia ;  and  there  is  a  passage  in  Herodotus'  in 
which  Ebony  is  spoken  of  among  the  articles  of 
tribute  paid  by  the  Ethiopians  to  the  king  of  Persia. 
Either,  therefore,  the  name  of  Ethiopia  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  very  general  sense  for  the  country  of 
sun-burned  races,  and  may  consequently  include  In- 
dia, or  else  Virgil  is  in  error.  Notwithstanding  the 
numerous  botanists  who  have  travelled  into  India, 
Te  have  not  been  able,  until  recently,  to  deter- 
mine to  what  tree  the  Ebony  was  to  be  assigned. 
It  is  now  certain  that  it  is  one  of  the  genus  Dwspy- 
rus.  A  work  on  the  Materia  Medica,  published  at 
Madras,"  says  that  Ebony  is  the  wood  of  a  tree 
called  in  the  Tamoul  language  Alcha  maroum,  which 
grows  abundantly  in  the  Gaugara-Circars,  in  Berar, 
and  even  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  the  natives 
term  it  Naugagaha.  According  to  the  author  of  the 
work  just  mentioned,  it  is  the  Diospyrus  Ebenaster 
of  Kcenig.  As  regards  the  name  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  have  given  this  tree,  and  which  it  still 
bears  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  it  comes  from  the  Hebrew  homonym 
hdbdn.  Its  Arabic  name,  Abnous,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  corruption  from  l6evoc.xl  "  Modern  bota- 
nists," says  Adams,  "  have  applied  various  names  to 
the  Ebony-tree,  namely,  Ebenus  Cretxca,  L.  ;  Dxos- 
pyrus  Melanoxylon,  Koxb  ,  D  Ebenxis  and  Ebenas- 
trunx,  RelZ.  ;  and  Ebcnuiylun  verurn,  L.  Theophras- 
tus  also  notices  an  Ebony  shrub,  which  Sprengel,  in 
his  edition  of  Dioscorides,  holds  to  be  the  Amhyllxs 
Crttiea.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Vulnerarxa  of  Tourne- 
fort  (namely,  Woundwort),  and  hence  it  is  now 
OaMnd  Anthyllis  Vulnerarxa."^ 

•ECHENETS  {ixevritc),  a  species  ot  Fish.  "  It 
would  appear  that  the  kx^vU  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
was  different  from  that  of  Oppian  and  .Elian,  and 

I.  (Orelli,  No.  353-1.)— 2  (11.,  7.)— 3.  'Orelli,  Inacnp  ,  No. 
IMS.)— 4.  (Orelli.  No.  3886.)— 5.  (Lit  uu,  30;  il.,  18,  2fl  . 
ill.,  1.— SchefTr.-r,  Dc  Mil.  NaT.,  p.  284.)— 6.  (Lit.,  til,  28; 
Mii.,  S3;  iixv.,  41.)— 7.  (Geore.,  U-  117.)— 8.  (i.,  129.)— 9. 
(iii.,97.) — 10.  (Materia  Medica,  by  White  law  Ainalie,  Madras, 
1813.)— II.  (F-*e,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  i1tiii_  4c.)— 12  <Ad»rn», 
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that  the  former  corresponds  to  the  Echeneis  ;\aucr*. 
teg,  L.,  or  Sucking-fish,  and  the  latter  to  the  Petro- 
myzon  Lampetra,  L.,  or  Lamprey-eel.  Artedi  state* 
that  the  Galaxias  (yakagiac)  of  Galen  correspond* 
to  the  Lamprey,  and  Kondelet  and  Nonnius  refer 
the  (ideXha  of  Strabo  to  the  same.  The  ancient 
stories  about  its  stopping  vessels  in  theii  course 
would  appear  to  be  fabulous,  and  yet  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  they  are  still  credited  by  the  inhabitaitc 
of  Dalmatia  and  the  neighbouring  countries."1 

*ECH'IUM  (exiov),  a  plant,  supposed  to  e  a 
remedy  against  the  bite  of  a  viper  (exic)-  ' 
Echium  vulgare,  or  common  Viper's  Bugloss,  has 
,  been  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  f^iov  of  Ni- 
cander  and  Dioscorides ;  but,  according  to  Spren- 
gel, this  is  a  mistake,  since  the  flowers  of  the  Echium 
vulgare  are  blue,  whereas  Dioscorides  d~scribes 
those  of  the  lxlov  as  being  purple.  It  is  t ;  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  Greeks  used  the  terms 
nopfvpeoc  and  nopipvpoei6rjc  in  a  loose  manner,  ap- 
plying it  to  other  colours  besides  purple,  and  more 
especially  to  the  dark  blue  colour  of  the  sea,  which 
would  not  be  inapplicable  to  the  colours  of  the  Viper's 
Bugloss.'  On  the  subject  of  the  purple  colours  of 
the  ancients,  Salmasius  remarks,*  "  Cazruleus  color, 
quern  Graci  kvuvovv  vocant,  nihil  aliud  tit  quam  pur 
pura  delutior  el  pallidior." 

♦ECHI'NUS  (kxtvoc),  I.,  the  txlvoc  x^P°aiOC  is 
the  Hedgehog,  or  Erinaceus  Europaxus.  The  mod- 
ern Greek  name  is  oxavr&xoipoc.  The  first  part 
of  this  word  is  a  corruption  of  ixavda  (Acanthias 
vulgaris  nostras,  Klein).  The  flesh  of  the  Hedge- 
hog is  prescribed  in  Syria  medicinally  in  some  dis- 
orders. Russell  says  he  saw  the  animal  carrying 
grapes  as  well  as  mulberries  on  its  prickles,  a  story 
which  certainly  needs  confirmation.* 

*II.  A  testaceous  genus  containing  many  species 
in  English,  the  Sea-urchin.  Aristotle  gives  a  very 
minute  description  of  this  genus.  "  The  ixlvoc  i& 
Mi/ioc.  is  no  doubt,"  observes  Adams,  "the  Echinus 
esculentus,  L.,  called  in  English  the  edible  Sea-urchin. 
The  two  species  called  andrayyoc  and  ftpiaooc  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  determined.  The  difference 
of  habitats  in  the  Land  and  Sea  urchin  gave  rise  to 
the  Greek  proverb  expressive  of  irreconcilable 
habits  :  irpiv  He  6vo  ixivoi  Ic  ipu.iav  IXdoitv."* 

III.  (Vid.  Dike.) 

♦ECHIS  and  ECHIDNA  (lXic,  lXidva>.  "  Most 
of  the  ancient  authors  who  treat  of  serpents  repre- 
sent these  as  the  Male  and  Female  Viper  ;  but,  from 
the  descriptions  of  them  given  by  Nicander,  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  distinct  species.  Sprengel 
accordingly  refers  the  Asiatic  Ixiiva  to  the  Coluber 
Mgyplius,  the  European  Ixiiva  to  the  Coluber 
Berus,  and  the  lxlc  to  the  Coluber  Ammodytes.  The 
word  ■&ijpiou  is  often  applied  /car"  Ifrxyv  to  the  Viper 
(Coluber  Berus),  and  hence  dnpiaKi)  is  used  to  signify 
the  Electuary  of  Vipers.  The  Viper  is  the  Ephe  of 
Scripture."' 

ECCLE  SIA  (eKKAvaia).  The  iKitXtioiai  of  the 
Athenians  were  general  assemblies  of  the  citizens, 
in  which  they  met  to  discuss  and  determine  upon 
matters  of  public  interest.  These  assemblies  weie 
either  ordinary,  and  held  lour  times  in  each  pr>tany, 
or  extraordinary,  that  18,  specially  convened  upon 
any  sudden  emergency,  and  therefore  called  ovy- 
k  'Atitoi.  On  occasions  of  extreme  importance  when 
it  was  desirable  for  as  many  persons  as  possible  to 
be  present  at  the  discussion  ol  any  question,  th* 
people  were  summoned  by  express  from  the  country 

1.  (Ariitot.,  II.  A.,  n.,  14. — iElun,  N.  A.,  i.,  38;  U-  17.- 
Oppion,  11*1.,  i.,  223. — Adanu,  Append  ,  •  ».) — 2.  (Dioscur  , 
iv.,  28.— Nicand.,  Ther.,  037.— Adams,  Appeud.,  •.  t.W-3.  <J» 
TertuU.,  lib.  de  Pallio,  p.  ISO.)— 4.  (A-islot..  II.  A.,  i.,  t.- 
Silithorp,  MSS.  in  Walpole'a  Momoira,  roL  l.,  p.  203.)  —  i 
(Arialol.,  II.  A.,  IT  ,  3. — Adamn,  Appm/).,  •  t.) — fl.  (A-lama 
Appond..  a.  t.) 
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■»  toe  city,  and  then  the  assembly  was  called  a 
tartft'Aricta,  the  proper  meaning  of  KarctKafeiv  being 
to  call  from  the  country  into  the  city.  The  ordi- 
nary assemblies  were  called  vo/ufioi  or  nvpiai,  ac- 
cording to  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,1  who 
moreover  informs  us  that  there  were  three  such  in 
every  month.  But,  according  to  the  best-informed 
gra  omarians,  who  lollowed  Aristotle,  the  name  kv- 
nla  was  appropriated  to  the  first  only  of  the  regular 
assemblies  of  each  prytany.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
account  given  by  Pollux*  and  Harpocration,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  asserts  that  the  third  of  the  regular 
assemblies  in  each  prytany  was  partly  devoted  to 
the  reception  of  ambassadors  from  foreign  states. 

Aristophanes,  however,  in  the  Acharnians,'  rep- 
resents ambassadors  who  had  just  returned  from 
Persia  and  Thrace  as  giving  an  account  of  their 
embassy  in  a  nvpia  i/ocXi/oca,  which,  according  to 
Pollux,  would  be  not  the  third,  but  the  first  of  the 
regular  assemblies.  With  a  view  of  reconciling 
these  discrepancies,  Schomann*  supposes  that  Solon 
originally  appointed  one  regular  assembly,  called 
Kvpia,  to  be  held  on  a  certain  day  of  every  prytany, 
and  that  afterward  additional  assemblies  were  insti- 
tuted, appropriated  respectively  to  particular  pur- 
poses, though  the  term  Kvpia  was  still  reserved  for 
the  assembly  formerly  so  called.  If,  however,  the 
representation  of  Aristophanes  is  in  agreement  with 
the  practice  of  his  age,  we  must  farther  suppose, 
what  is  very  probable,  that  the  arrangements  for 
business,  as  described  by  Pollux,  were  not  always 
observed  even  in  the  time  of  the  poet ;  and  since,  a 
few  years  after  Aristotle's  time,  many  changes  took 
place  in  the  constitution  of  Athens,  it  may  have 
happened  that  the  name  Kvpia  was  then  given  to  all 
the  regular  assemblies,  in  which  case  the  scholiast 
probably  identified  the  customs  and  terms  of  a  late 
age  with  those  of  an  earlier  period.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  prytanies  in  each  year,  originally  ten,  one 
fj»  each  tribe,  was,  on  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  tribes  at  Athens,  raised  to  twelve,  so  that 
the  prytanies  would  then  coincide  with  the  months 
Ot  the  year  :  a  fact  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
other  circumstances,*  seems  to  show,  that  the  au- 
thorities who  speak  of  three  regular  assemblies  in 
each  month  had  in  view  the  times  when  a  prytany 
and  a  month  were  the  same  thing.  Some  authors 
have  endeavoured  to  determine  the  particular  days 
on  which  the  four  regular  assemblies  of  each  pryta- 
ny were  held  ;  but  Schomann*  has  proved  almost  to 
demonstration,  that  there  were  no  invariably  fixed 
days  of  assembly ;  and  at  any  rate,  even  if  there 
were,  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  determine  them 
Ulpian'  says,  in  allusion  to  the  times  when  there 
were  three  assemblies  in  every  month,  that  one  was 
held  on  the  eleventh,  another  about  the  twentieth, 
a  third  about  the  thirtieth,  of  each  month  ,  and  it  is, 
of  course,  not  improbable  that  they  were  always 
heid  at  nearly  equal  intervals. 

The  place  in  which  the  assemblies  were  anciently 
held  was,  we  are  told  by  Harpocration,'  the  ayopd 
Afterward  they  were  transferred  to  the  Pnyx,  and 
at  last  to  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  other 
places.  Thus  Thucydides*  speaks  of  the  people  be- 
ing summoned  to  the  Pynx.  the  usual  place  of  as- 
sembly in  his  times  ;  and  Aristophanes,10  in  descri- 
bing "  Demus,"  the  representative  of  the  Athenian 
people,  just  as  "  John  Bull"  is  of  the  English,  calls 
that  character  A^uor  TIvkvcttic,  or  Demus  of  the 
(parish  of)  Pnyx:  a  joke  by  which  that  place  is 
represented  as  the  home  of  the  Athenians.  The 
situation  of  it  was  to  the  west  of  the  Areiopagus,  on 

1.  fAchar.,  19.)  — 2.  (viii ,  96.)— 3.  (61.)— 4.  (De  Comit.,  o. 
•  >-8  (Schdmann,  ii.,  44)— 6.  (ii.,  47.) — 7.  (ad  Demosth..  c. 
Rjoner^,  p.  706.)— 8.  (s.  v.  ILSj-oj^j; 'A0pooin/.)— ».  (viii.,  97.) 
— O  (Equit.,  49.) 
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a  slope  connected  with  Mount  Lycaoettus  and  paut 
ly,  at  least,  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  was 
semicircular  in  form,  with  a  boundary  wall  pail  rock 
and  part  masonry,  and  an  area  of  abor.it  12,00r* 
square  yards.  On  the  north  the  ground  was  filled 
up  and  paved  with  large  stones,  so  as  to  get  a  level 
surface  on  the  slope ;  from  which  fact  some  gram* 
marians  derive  its  name  (napa  rt]v  rC>v  Kiduv  tzvk 
vbrnra)  Towards  this  side,  and  close  to  the  wall, 
was  the  fififia,  a  stone  platform  or  hustings  ten  01 
eleven  feet  high,  with  an  ascent  of  steps ;  it  was 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  whence  it  is  sometimes 
called  6  TuOoc,  as  in  Aristophanes1  we  read  6an{ 
Kparel  vvv  row  \lOov  tovv  ry  ttviivL  The  position 
of  the  /%i<z  was  such  as  to  command  a  view  of  the 
sea  from  behind  (on  which  account  the  thirty  ty- 
rants are  said  to  have  altered  it),  and  of  the  Upor  6- 
Tiaia  and  Parthenon  in  front,  though  the  hill  of  the 
Areiopagus  lay  partly  between  it  and  the  Acropolis. 
Hence  Demosthenes,*  when  reminding  the  Athe- 
nians from  this  very  0vtia  of  the  other  splendid 
works  of  their  ancestors,  says  emphatically  IIpoTrti- 
Xaia  Tavra  :  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Athenian 
orators  would  often  rouse  the  national  feelings  of 
their  hearers  by  pointing  to  the  assemblage  of  mag- 
nificent edifices,  "  monuments  of  Athenian  grati- 
tude and  glory,"  which  tliey  had  in  view  from  the 
Pnyx.'  That  the  general  situation  of  the  place  was 
elevated  is  clear  from  the  phrase  ava6alveiv  etc  rijv 
tKuXnaiav,  and  the  words  ttuc  6  dr/fioc  uvu  KaBrjro, 
applied  to  a  meeting  of  the  people  in  the  Pnyx.* 
After  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  built,  the 
assemblies  were  frequently  held  in  it.  as  it  afforded 
space  and  convenience  for  a  large  multitude ;  and 
in  some  particular  cases  it  was  specially  determined 
by  law  that  the  people  should  assemble  there.4  As- 
semblies were  also  held  in  the  Peiraus,  and  in  the 
theatre  at  Munychia.* 

We  will  now  treat  of  the  right  of  convening  the 
people.  This  was  generally  vested  in  the  prytanes 
or  presidents  of  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  (mil. 
Boule,  p  168);  but  in  cases  of  sudden  emergen- 
cy, and  especially  during  wars,  the  strategi  also  had 
the  power  of  calling  extraordinary  meetings,  for 
which,  however,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  form  in 
which  several  decrees  are  drawn  up,  the  consent  ol 
the  senate  appears  to  have  been  necessary.7  The 
four  ordinary  meetings  of  every  prytany  were,  nev- 
ertheless, always  convened  by  the  prytanes,  who 
not  only  gave  a  previous  notice  (irpoypdQeiv  rijv  £k- 
Kkvaiav)  of  the  day  of  assembly,  and  published  a 
program  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  but  also, 
as  it  appears,  sent  a  crier  round  to  collect  the  citi- 
zens (awdyeiv  rdv  dijfiov*).  At  any  rate,  whenevei 
the  strategi  wished  to  convene  one  of  the  extraor- 
dinary assemblies,  notice  was  certainly  given  of  it 
by  a  public  proclamation ;  for,  as  Ulpian  observes,' 
these  assemblies  were  called  ovy/ch/rot,  because  the 
people  were  summoned  to  them  by  officers  sent 
round  for  that  purpose  (Art  aweitaXow  Ttvef  irepuw- 
«f).  But,  independent  of  the  right  which  we  have 
said  the  strategi  possessed  of  convening  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting,  it  would  seem,  from  the  case  if 
Pericles,10  that  a  strategus  had  the  power  of  pre»  ant- 
ing any  assembly  being  called.  It  is,  however,  im- 
portant to  observe,  that  such  an  exercise  of  power 
would  perhaps  not  have  been  tolerated  except  du- 
ring wars  and  commotions,  or  in  the  person  of  a 


1.  (Pax,  680.)— 2.  (Tlcpl  Sutra?.,  174.)— 3.  (Cramer,  AnoieiiJ 
Greece,  vol.  ii.,  p.  335.  —  Wordsworth,  "  Athena  and  Attica." 
In  the  latter  of  these  works  are  two  views  of  the  remain!  of  *i« 
Pnyx.) — 4.  (Demosth.,  De  Cor.,  p.  285.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  M«u?., 
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<;i«tmguislied  character  like  Pericles ;  and  that  un- 
der different  circumstances,  at  any  rate  after  the 
time  of  Solon,  the  assemblies  were  always  called  by 
the  prytanes.  All  persons  who  did  not  obey  the  call 
were  subject  to  a  fine,  and  six  magistrates,  called 
lexiarchs,  were  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take 
care  that  the  people  attended  the  meetings,  and  to 
levy  fines  on  those  who  refused  to  do  so.1  With  a 
view  to  this,  whenever  an  assembly  was  to  be  held, 
certain  public  slaves  (2kv6cu  or  Tofrrai)  were  sent 
round  to  sweep  the  ayopd  and  other  places  of  public 
resort  with  a  rope  coloured  with  vermilion  The 
different  persons  whom  these  ropemen  met  were 
driven  by  them  towards  the  inKkrioia.  and  those  who 
refused  to  go  were  marked  by  the  rope  and  fined.' 
Aristophanes*  alludes  to  this  subject  in  the  lines, 
ol  (5*  tv  ayopQ  XaXovot,  kuvu  kol  kutu 
to  axotvtov  ipevyovot  to  fitftLXrufiivov. 
Besides  this,  all  the  roads  except  those  which  led  to 
the  meeting  were  blocked  up  with  hurdles  (yep'p'a), 
which  were  also  used  to  fence  in  the  place  of  as- 
sembly against  the  intrusion  of  persons  who  had  no 
right  to  be  present :  their  removal  in  the  latter  case 
seems  to  have  served  as  a  signal  for  the  admission 
of  strangers  who  might  wish  to  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple.4 

An  additional  inducement  to  attend,  with  the 
poorer  classes,  was  the  fua€d(  cKKXr/oiaeriKoc,  or  pay 
which  they  received  for  it.  The  originator  of  this 
practice  seems  to  have  been  a  person  named  Callis- 
tratus,  who  introduced  it  "  long  after  the  beginning 
of  the  influence  of  Pericles."  The  payment  itself, 
originally  an  obolus,  was  afterward  raised  to  three 
by  a  popular  favourite  called  Agycrhius  of  Collytus. 
The  increase  took  place  but  a  short  time  before  the 
Ecclesiazusae  of  Aristophanes  came  out,  or  about 
B.C.  392.    The  poet  thus  alludes  to  it  in  that  play 

B.  Tpiu6oXov  d/jr"  l?.a6ec  •  X.  el  yap  u<peXov. 
A  ticket  (ov/i6oXov)  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
those  who  attended,  on  producing  which  at  the 
close  of  the  proceedings  they  received  the  money 
from  one  of  the  thesmothetse.4  This  payment,  how- 
ever, was  not  made  to  the  richer  classes,  who  at- 
tended the  assemblies  gratis,  and  are  therefore  call- 
ed oUdatToi  eKK^riaiaaTat  by  the  poet  Antiphanes 
in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Athenaeus.'  The  same 
word  oiKomTot  is  applied  generally  to  a  person  who 
receives  no  pay  for  his  services. 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  attending,  we  may 
observe,  that  it  was  enjoyed  by  all  legitimate  citi- 
tens  who  were  of  the  proper  age  (generally  suppo- 
sed to  be  twenty,  certainly  not  less  than  eighteen), 
and  not  labouring  under  any  ari/iia  or  loss  of  civil 
rights  All  were  considered  citizens  whose  parents 
were  both  such,  or  who  had  been  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  state,  and  enrolled  in  the  regis- 
ter of  some  deinus  or  parish.8  Adopted  citizens, 
however  (notr/Toi),  were  not  qualified  to  hold  the  of- 
fice of  archon  or  any  priesthood.*  Decrepit  old  men 
{yipovTtc  ol  aipeifieviH,  perhaps  those  above  sixty) 
seem  not  to  have  been  admitted,  although  it  is  not 
expressly  so  stated  14  Slaves,  and  foreigners  also, 
were  certainly  excluded,"  though  occasions  would 
of  course  occur  when  it  would  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  admit  them  ;  and  from  Demosthenes'*  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  not  unusual  to  allow  foreign- 
ers to  enter  towards  the  close  of  the  proceedings, 
when  the  most  important  business  of  the  day  had 
been  concluded;  otherwise  they  stood  outside.13 


1.  (Pol.tx,  Onora.,  riii.,  KM.)  —  2.  (Schol.  ad  Arm.,  Achar., 
tj.) — 3  ('..  e.)—  4  CDcronath.,  c  Newr.,  p.  1373  '—5.  (v.,  380 
— Cumpve  BAckh,  vol.  i.,  p  SOT,  tranal.) — 0.  (An«>nh.,  Ecclea., 
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The  iooTefaic,  or  foreigners,  wnu  enjoyed  nearlj 
equal  privileges  with  the  citizens,  are  by  some 
thought  to  have  had  the  same  rights  as  adopted  cit- 
j  izens,  with  respect  to  voting  in  the  assembly.1 
This,  however,  seems  very  doubtful ;  at  any  rate, 
i  the  etymology  of  the  word  laoTeXelg  does  not  justify 
such  an  opinion. 

In  the  article  Boole  it  is  explained  who  the  pry. 
tanes  and  the  proedri  were  ;  and  we  may  here  re- 
mark, that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  proedri  of  tho  same 
tribe,  under  the  presidency  of  their  chairman  (o  tm- 
ardri7f),  to  lay  before  the  people  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed  j  to  read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  the  previ- 
ous bill  (to  npo6ovXevfia)  of  the  senate  ;  and  to  give 
permission  (yvufiae  nporidevai)  to  the  speakers  to 
address  the  people. 

They  most  probably  sat  on  the  steps  near  the  3ij- 
fia,  to  which  they  were,  on  some  occasions,  called 
by  the  people.  In  later  times  they  were  assisted  id 
keeping  order  (evicoofi'ia)  by  the  members  of  the  pre- 
siding tribe,  f?  npoedpevovca  ipv'kr)*  (vid.  Boule); 
and  the  officers  who  acted  under  them,  the  "ser- 
geants-at-arms,"  were  the  crier  (<5  x^puf)  and  the 
Scythian  bowmen.  Thus,  in  Aristophanes,'  the 
crier  says  to  a  speaker  who  was  out  of  order,  k6Jo\ 
ao  olya,  and  in  another  passage  the  to^otoi  are  rep- 
resented as  dragging  a  drunken  man  out  of  the  as- 
sembly 4  When  the  discussion  upon  any  subject 
had  terminated,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri,  if  he 
thought  proper,  put  the  question  to  the  vote :  we 
read,  in  some  instances,  of  his  refusing  to  do  so.4 

Previous,  however,  to  the  commencement  of  any 
business,  it  was  usual  to  make  a  lustration  or  puri- 
fication of  the  place  where  the  assembly  was  hi  Id. 
This  was  performed  by  an  officiating  priest,  called 
the  Peristiarch,  a  name  given  to  him  because  he 
went  before  the  lustral  victims  (Td  irepioria)  a* 
they  were  carried  round  the  boundary  of  the  placf 
The  term  neplana  is  derived  from  nepi  and  toila 
and  is,  therefore,  properly  applied  to  sacrifices  car- 
ried round  the  hearth  by  way  of  lustration  :  hence 
it  means  any  lustral  victims.  Thus  tho  crier 
says,4  UapiT"  if  to  wpoodev  nuptff  (if  dv  h>TO(  i)T> 
tov  Kaddpfiaroc.  The  favourite  victims  were  suck 
ing  pigs  {xoipiiia),  the  blood  of  which  was  sprinkled 
about  the  seats,  and  their  bodies  afterward  thrown 
into  the  sea.7  After  the  peristiarch  the  crier  fol 
lowed,  burning  incense  in  a  censer.  When  these 
ceremonies  were  concluded,  the  crier  proclaimed 
silence,  and  then  offered  up  a  prayer,  in  which  the 
gods  were  implored  to  bless  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  bring  down  destruction  on  all  those 
who  were  hostilely  disposed  towards  the  state,  or 
who  traitorously  plotted  its  overthrow,  or  received 
bribes  for  misleading  and  deceiving  the  people.' 
On  the  conclusion  of  this  prayer  business  began, 
and  the  first  subject  proposed  was  said  to  be  brought 
forward  irpurov  /iera  tu  lepd* 

We  must,  however,  understand  that  it  was  ille- 
gal to  propose  to  the  ecclesia  any  particular  meas- 
ure unless  il  had  previously  received  the  sanction 
of  the  senate,  or  been  formally  referred  by  that  body 
to  the  people,  under  the  title  of  a  npoGovXev/xa. 

The  assembly,  nevertheless,  had  the  power  of  al- 
tering a  previous  decree  of  the  senate  as  might  seem 
fit.  Farther  information  on  this  point  will  be  found 
under  Boule,  to  which  we  may  add,  according  ta 
Sohomann,14  that  the  object  of  the  law  mentioned  by 
the  grammarians  (' Airpof/ovXevTov  fiijiev  yriifiofia  ela- 
icvat  iv  ry  <<;,«<,.>  seems  to  have  been,  not  to  pro 
vide  that  no  motion  should  be  proposed  in  the  as 


1.  (Wolf  ad  Lopt.,  p.  70.)— 3.  (iKach.,  c.  Ctaaiph.,  p.  81.1— 
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seniDly  unless  previously  approved  of  by  the  senate, 
but  rather  that  no  subject  should  be  presented  for 
discussion  to  the  people  about  which  a  bill  of  the 
senate  Lad  not  been  drawn  up  and  read  in  assembly. 

The  privilege  of  addressing  the  assembly  was  not 
confined  to  any  class  or  age  among  those  who  had 
the  right  to  be  present :  all,  without  any  distinction, 
were  invited  to  do  so  by  the  proclamation  (Ttf  ayo- 
prveiv  PovTierai)  which  was  made  by  the  crier  after 
the  proedri  had  gone  through  the  necessary  prelim- 
inaries, and  laid  the  subject  of  discussion  before  the 
meeting ;  for  though,  according  to  the  institutions 
of  Solon,  those  persons  who  were  above  fifty  years 
of  age  ought  to  have  been  called  upon  to  speak  first,' 
this  regulation  had,  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  be- 
come quite  obsolete.*  The  speakers  are  sometimes 
simply  called  ol  napiovrec,  and  appear  to  have  worn 
a  crown  of  myrtle  on  their  heads  while  addressing 
the  assembly,  to  intimate,  perhaps,  that  they  were 
then  representatives  of  the  people,  and,  like  the  ar- 
chons  when  crowned,  inviolable.3  They  were  by 
an  old  law  required  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
subject  before  the  meeting,  and  keep  themselves  to 
the  discussion  of  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  forbidden 
to  indulge  in  scurrilous  or  abusive  language :  the 
law,  however,  had,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  be- 
come neglected  and  almost  forgotten.*  The  most 
influential  and  practised  speakers  of  the  assembly 
were  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ^To- 
pic.   (Vid.  Rhetor.) 

After  the  speakers  had  concluded,  any  one  was 
at  liberty  to  propose  a  decree,  whether  drawn  up 
beforehand  or  framed  in  the  meeting  ('Ev  ry  Sfifiy 
9vyypa6eo()ail),  which,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  present  to  the  proedri,  that  they  might  see,  in 
conjunction  with  the  vofioq>vlaKe<;,  whether  there 
was  contained  in  it  anything  injurious  to  the  state, 
or  contrary  to  the  existing  laws.6  If  not,  it  was 
read  by  the  crier ;  though,  even  after  the  reading, 
the  chairman  could  prevent  its  being  put  to  the  vote, 
nnless  his  opposition  was  overborne  by  threats  and 
clamours.'  Private  individuals,  also,  could  do  the 
same,  by  engaging  upon  oath  (vwu/iooia)  to  bring 
against  the  author  of  any  measure  they  might  ob- 
ject to,  an  accusation  called  a  ypa<j,i/  napavofiwv. 
If,  however,  the  chairman  refused  to  submit  any 
question  to  the  decision  of  the  people,  he  might  be 
proceeded  against  by  IvdeiSjic  ;*  and  if  he  allowed 
the  people  to  vote  upon  a  proposal  which  was  con- 
trary to  existing  constitutional  laws,  he  was  in 
some  cases  liable  to  ari/iia*  If,  on  the  contrary, 
no  opposition  of  this  sort  was  offered  to  a  proposed 
decree,  the  votes  of  the  people  were  taken,  by  the 
permission  of  the  chairman,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  rest  of  the  proedri :  whence  the  permission  is 
said  to  have  been  given  sometimes  by  the  proedri 
and  sometimes  by  the  chairman,  who  is  also  simply 
called  6  Trpoefipog,  just  as  the  proedri  are  sometimes 
styled  prytanes.10  The  decision  of  the  people  was 
given  either  by  show  of  hands  or  by  ballot,  i.  e.,  by 
casting  pebbles  into  urns  (nai'toKoi) ;  the  former 
was  expressed  by  the  word  ^etporovetj',  the  latter 
by  fT/Qi&oOai,  although  the  two  terms  are  frequent- 
ly confounded.  The  more  usual  method  of  voting 
was  by  show  of  hands,  as  being  more  expeditious 
and  convenient  (xeiporovia).  The  process  was  as 
fnllows :  The  crier  first  proclaimed  that  all  those 
who  were  in  tavour  of  a  proposed  measure  should 
hold  up  their  hands  (5ra>  donel.  k.  t.  A.  apart)  rqv 
%elpa) :  then  he  proclaimed  that  all  those  who  were 

1.  (J5sch.,  o.  Ctesiph.,  p.  94.)— 2.  (Demosth.,  De  Cor.,  p.  285. 
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opposed  to  it  should  do  the  same  (6n  ftp  doicet.  « 
r.  A.):  they  did  so  ;  and  the  crier  then  1  irmed  as  ac- 
curate an  idea  as  possible  of  the  numl  ers  for  and 
against  (ypid/iet  rdf  xe^PaC ).  and  the  cha  jman  of  the 
meeting  pronounced  the  opinion  of  the  majority.' 
In  this  way  most  matters  of  public  interest  wer« 
determined.  Vote  by  ballot  (Kpv6&T}v*),  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  was  only  used  in  a  few  special  cases  de- 
termined by  law  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  proposi- 
tion was  made  for  allowing  those  who  had  suffered 
arifila  to  appeal  to  the  people  for  restitution  of  then 
former  rights,  or  for  inflicting  extraordinary  punish- 
ments on  atrocious  offenders,  and,  generally,  upon 
any  matter  which  affected  private  persons.8  In 
cases  of  this  sort,  it  was  settled  by  law  that  a  de- 
cree should  not  be  valid  unless  six  thousand  citi- 
zens at  least  voted  in  favour  of  it.  This  was  by 
far  the  majority  of  those  citizens  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  attending ;  for  in  time  of  war  the  number 
never  amounted  to  five  thousand,  and  in  time  of 
peace  seldom  to  ten  thousand.* 

With  respect  to  the  actual  mode  of  voting  by  bal- 
lot in  the  ecclesia,  we  have  no  certain  information  ; 
but  it  was  probably  the  same  as  in  the  courts  of  law, 
namely,  by  means  of  black  and  white  pebbles,  or 
shells  put  into  urns  (Kadienoi) ;  the  white  for  adop- 
tion, the  black  for  rejection  of  any  given  measure.* 
(Vid.  Cadiskoi.) 

The  determination  or  decree  of  the  people  was 
called  a  ip^fta/ia,  which  properly  signifies  a  law  pro- 
posed to  an  assembly,  and  approved  of  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  form  for  drawing  up  the  ^(piafiara  vari- 
ed in  different  ages.  {Vid.  Bqule  and  Ghamma 
tecs.) 

We  now  come  to  the  dismissal  of  the  assembly  ; 
the  order  for  which,  when  business  was  over,  was 
given  by  the  prytanes  (llvoav  rr/v  iKKltiaiav),  through 
the  proclamation  of  the  crier  to  the  people  ;*  and  a* 
it  was  not  customary  to  continue  meetings,  which 
usually  btgan  early  in  the  morning,7  till  after  sun- 
set, if  one  day  were  not  sufficient  for  the  comple- 
tion of  any  business,  it  was  adjourned  to  the  next 
But  an  assembly  was  sometimes  broken  up  if  any 
one,  whether  a  magistrate  or  private  individual,  de- 
clared that  he  saw  an  unfavourable  omen,  or  per- 
ceived thunder  and  lightning.  The  sudden  appear- 
ance of  rain,  also,  or  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  or 
any  natural  phenomenon  of  the  kind  called  dtoari- 
ftiai,  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  hasty  adjourn- 
ment of  an  assembly.8 

We  have  already  stated,  in  general  terms,  that 
all  matters  of  public  and  natimud  interest,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic,  were  determined  upon  by  the 
people  in  their  assemblies,  and  we  shall  conclude 
this  article  by  stating  in  detail  what  some  of  these 
matters  were.  On  this  point  Julius  Pollux5  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  first  assembly  of  eveiy  pryta- 
ny,  which  was  called  nvpia,  the  kiuxeiporm  (a  of  the 
magistrates  was  held  ;  i.  e.,  an  inquisition  into  their 
conduct,  which,  if  it  proved  unfavourable,  was  fol- 
lowed by  their  deposition.  In  the  same  assembly, 
moreover,  the  elaayyeXiai,  or  extraordinary  inform- 
ations, were  laid  before  the  people,  as  well  as  all 
matters  relating  to  the  watch  and  ward  of  the  coun- 
try of  Attica ;  the  regular  officers  also  read  over  the 
lists  of  confiscated  property,  Find  the  names  of  those 
who  had  entered  upon  inheritances.  The  second 
was  devoted  to  the  hearing  of  those  who  appeared 
before  the  people  as  suppliants  for  some  favour,  01 
for  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  assembly  withoul 
incurring  a  penalty,  to  which  they  otherwise  would 


1.  (Suidas,s.v.  KarcxejpoTivrr'f.>— 2.  (Phil.  Mus.,  vol  ■„  J> 
424.)— 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr..  715,  719.)— 4.  (Thucyd.,  ra. 
72.)— 5.  (Schol.  ad  Aristophan.  fe«p.,  981.)— «.  (Aristophan. 
Acharn.,  173.)— 7.  (Id.,  20.)—*  (AristoDh.,  Nub.  579.— ThT 
cyd.,  v.,  46.)— tf  (viii.,  95.> 
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Uiire  been  liable,  or  for  indemnity  previous  to  giv- 
ing information  about  any  crime  in  wbich  they  w  ere 
accomplices.  In  all  these  cases  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  an  adeia,  t.  e.,  a  special  permission  or  im- 
munity, whence  Pollux  says  of  the  second  assem- 
bly, 'H  ievrtoa  ix/cXr/ota  avelrai  tolc  tiovXofiivoic  ad- 
euf  (i.  c,  i<?  aieiq)  Xiyeiv  irepi  re  t<jv  idiwv  xai  tuv 
ir/fioeiuv. 

In  the  third  assembly,  ambassadors  from  foreign 
Mates  were  received.  In  the  fourth,  religious  and 
iiher  public  matters  of  the  state  were  discussed. 

From  this  statement,  compared  with  what  is  said 
under  Eisanoeua,  it  appears  that  in  cases  which 
required  an  extraordinary  trial,  the  people  some- 
times acted  in  a  judicial  capacity,  although  they 
usually  referred  such  matters  to  the  court  of  the 
Heliaea  There  were,  however,  other  cases  in  which 
they  exercised  a  judicial  power :  thus,  for  instance, 
the  proedri  could  ex  officio  prosecute  an  individual 
before  the  people  for  misconduct  in  the  ecclesia.1 
Again,  on  some  occasions,  information  (/i^waif) 
was  simply  laid  before  the  people  in  assembly,  with- 
out the  informant  making  a  regular  impeachment ; 
and  although  the  tinal  determination  in  cases  of  this 
sort  was  generally  referred  to  a  court  of  law,  still 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  people 
might  have  taken  cognizance  of  them  in  assembly, 
and  decided  upon  them  as  judges,  just  as  they  did 
in  some  instances  of  heinous  and  notorious  crimes, 
even  when  no  one  came  forward  with  an  accusa- 
tion. Moreover,  in  turbulent  and  excited  times,  if 
any  one  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  people, 
they  not  unfrequently  passed  summary  sentence 
upon  him,  without  any  regard  to  the  regular  and 
established  forms  of  proceeding :  as  examples  of 
irhich  we  may  mention  the  cases  of  Demosthenes 
»nd  Phocion.  The  proceedings  called  npo6oXn  and 
-rayyeXia  were  also  instituted  before  the  people: 
farther  information  with  respect  to  them  is  given 
inder  those  heads 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  people  in  assembly, 
#o  far  as  they  were  defined  by  the  enactments  of 
Solon,  were  very  limited  ;  in  fact,  strictly  speaking, 
do  laws  could,  without  violating  the  spirit  of  the 
Athenian  constitution,  be  either  repealed  or  enact- 
ed, except  by  the  court  of  the  tiofiodtrat :  it  might, 
however,  doubtless  happen,  that  yfrn^iofiaTa  passed 
by  the  assemblies  had  reference  to  general  and  per- 
manent objects,  and  were  therefore  virtually  vo/ioi 
or  laws  ;*  moreover,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  com- 
plaints of  Demosthenes,  it  appears  that  in  his  days 
the  institutions  of  Solon  had  in  this  respect  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  that  new  laws  were  made  by  the 
people  collectively  in  assembly,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  court  of  the  nomothetic. ' 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  stale,  and  all  matters 
connected  with  it,  and  the  regulation  and  appro- 
priation of  the  taxes  and  revenues,  were,  as  we  1 
might  expect,  determined  upon  by  the  people  in  as-  | 
sembly    The  domestic  economy  of  the  state  was  i 
onder  the  same  superintendence  :  a  fact  which  Pol- 
ha  briefly  expresses  by  informing  us  that  the  peo- 
ple decided  in  the  fourth  assembly  irepi  lepdv  xai 
Atipnoluv,  i.  e.,  on  all  matters,  whether  spiritual  or 
secular,  in  which  the  citizens  collectively  had  an 
interest.    Such,  for  example,  says  Schbmann,4  "  are 
the  priesthood,  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  all 
other  sacred  things  ,  the  treasury,  the  public  land,  1 
and  public  property  in  general ;  the  magistracy,  the 
ooorts  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  state,  and, 
in  fine,  the  stale  itself:"  in  connexion  with  which 
we  may  observe,  that  the  meetings  for  the  election 
of  magistrates  were  called  upxaiptoiai.    Lastly,  as 

1.  (.««r.him.,  c.  Timareh.,  p.  9.)— 3.  (Andnc.,  I>  Mr"  .  p-  13. 
id  No|io67r»i.)— 3.  (Donvath...  o.  Tinvwr.,  744  —  ArwLn*  p,- 
i.    r  «.>— 4   'p  2V*  I 


I  Schbmann  remarks,  "  the  people  likewLs_-  ueio* 
mined  in  assembly  upon  the  propriety  of  conferring 
rewards  and  honours  on  such  citizens  or  strangers 
"r  even  foreign  stales,  as  had  m  any  manner  sig- 
nally benefited  the  commonwealth."  It  is  hardiy 
necessary  to  add,  that  ihe  signification  of  a  religious 
assembly  or  church,  which  innXTiaia  bore  in  latei 
times,  sprang  from  its  earlier  meaning  of  an  assem- 
bly in  general,  whether  of  the  constituency  of  c 
whole  state,  or  of  its  subdivisions,  such  as  tribes 
and  cantons.    (  Vid.  Tribds  and  Demus.) 

KKKAHT02  IIOAIS.    (  Vid.  Symbola.) 

ECCLE'TOI  (eKK/.7)Toi)  was  the  name  of  an  as- 
sembly at  Sparta,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  same 
as  the  so-called  lesser  assembly  (f/  /unpd  KaXov/ievii 
eKKAnoia1).  Its  name  seems  to  indicate  a  select  as- 
sembly, but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  of  what  per- 
sons it  was  composed  ;  but,  since  Xenophon'  men- 
tions the  ephore  along  with  and  as  distinct  from 
it,  we  cannot,  with  Tittmann'  and  Wachsinuth,* 
consider  it  as  having  consisted  of  the  Spartan  ma- 
gistrates, with  the  addition  of  some  deputies  elects 
ed  from  among  the  citizens.  As,  however,  the  Ik- 
nXnroi  do  not  occur  until  the  period  when  the  fran- 
chise had  been  granted  to  a  great  number  of  freed- 
men  and  aliens,  and  when  the  number  of  ancient 
citizens  had  been  considerably  thinned,  it  does  not 
seem  improbable  that  the  lesser  assembly  consisted 
exclusively  of  ancient  citizens,  either  in  or  out  of 
office ;  and  this  supposition  seems  very  well  to 
agree  with  the  fact,  that  they  appear  to  have  al- 
ways been  jealously  watchful  in  upholding  the  an- 
cient constitution,  and  in  preventing  any  innovation 
that  might  be  made  by  the  cphors  or  the  new  citi 
zens.» 

The  whole  subject  of  the  l^iXr/rot  is  involved  in 
difficulty.  Tittmann  thinks  that,  though  the  name 
of  this  assembly  is  not  mentioned,  it  existed  long 
before  the  Persian  war,  and  that  in  many  cases  in 
which  the  magistrates  {jiXi],  iipxovrec  or  apxai)  are 
said  to  have  made  decrees,  the  magistrates  are 
mentioned  instead  of  the  IkkXi)toi,  of  whom  they 
were  the  chief  members.  This  last  supposition  is 
rejected  by  Miiller,'  who  observes  that  the  magis- 
trates were  often  said  to  have  decreed  a  measure 
(especially  in  foreign  affairs),  though  it  had  been 
discussed  before  the  whole  assembly  and  approved 
by  it ;  for  the  magistrates  were  the  representatives 
and  the  organs  of  the  assembly,  and  acted  in  its 
name.  Miiller  is  also  of  opinion  that  IkkXt/toi  and 
IxicXnoia  are  identical,  and  distinct  from  the  lesser 
assembly,  which  he  considers  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  select  assembly.  But  his  arguments  on  this 
point  are  not  convincing.  The  IkkXt/tui  and  the 
lesser  assembly  are  mentioned  about  the  same  time 
in  Grecian  history,  and  previous  to  that  tune  we 
hear  of  no  assembly  except  the  regular  luKXr/aia  of 
all  the  Spartans.' 

ECDOSIS.    ( Vid.  Nauticon.) 

ECLE'CTFCl  (UXeKTiKoi),  an  ancient  medical 
sect,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  school 
of  philosophers  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,'  though  it  is  probable  that  they 
assumed  this  title  in  imitation  of  them.  Their  name 
is  derived  from  their  founder  (like  Potamo  the  phi- 
losopher) "  having  selected  from  each  sect  the  opin 
ions  that  seemed  most  probable"  (t/tXefn/uvov  ra 
aptoavra  l£  Uu.ari)r,  tuv  aipeoeuv').  From  a  passage 
in  the  Introtlue/io  (in  which  Le  Clerc"  conjectures 
that,  instead  of  IkXcktoi,  we  should  read  luXe/sri/coi) 
and  which  is  falsely  attributed  to  Galen,11  it  appear* 


I.  (Xm.,  Hull.,  hi.,  3, 1  S.)—-i  (Hull.,  n.,  4,  »  38.)— 3.  (Gnuch 
SiuiUr.,  p.  100.)— 4.  (Hall.  Allor.,  i.,  I,  p.  821.)  — 5.  (Th.rl- 
wall.  Hint,  of  Greece,  it.,  p.  372,  «fcc.)-6.  (Our.,  lit.,  5,  v  10  — 
7  (  VuL  Xeo.,  Hell.,  ».  n.,  ♦  M  ,  vi.,  3. 1)  I.)— &  (Pronm.,c.  14 
«  21  >— 9.  (Dins.  |j*rt.,  I.  c.)-IO  (ll.et  l«  MM.) — II.  (. 
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that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Methodici  (vid.  Me- 
tbodic  ,  and  they  seem  to  have  agreed  very  near- 
ly, if  not  to  have  been  altogether  identical,  with  the 
sect  of  the  Episynthetici  (Vid.  Episynthetici.) 
They  were  founded  either  by  Agathinus  of  Sparta 
or  his  pupil  Arcliigenes.1  Several  of  the  opinions 
of  both  these  physicians  are  to  be  found  in  various 
fragments  of  their  lost  works  preserved  by  Galen, 
Oribasius,  Aetius,  &c. ;  but  we  are  nowhere  (as 
far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  informed  what  were  the 
articular  doctrines  that  they  adopted  as  their  own 
.«om  those  of  other  sects.  We  can  only  suppose 
that  they  endeavoured  to  join  the  tenets  of  the  Me- 
thodici to  those  of  the  Empirici  and  Dogmatici  (vid. 
Methodici,  Empirici,  Dogmatici),  and  to  reconcile 
the  differences  of  those  rival  and  opposite  sects. 

EC'LOGEIS.    (Vid.  Eisphora.) 

ECMARTU'RIA  (eK/tapTvpla)  signifies  the  depo- 
sition of  a  witness,  who,  by  reason  of  absence 
abroad,  or  illness,  was  unable  to  attend  in  court. 
His  statement  was  taken  down  in  writing,  in  the 
presence  of  persons  expressly  appointed  to  receive 
it,  and  afterward,  upon  their  swearing  to  its  identi- 
ty, was  read  as  evidence  in  the  cause.  They  were 
said  fiaprvpuv  T?jv  knfiaprvpiav  :  the  absent  witness, 
iK/mpTvpelv  :  the  party  who  procured  the  evidence, 
tn/iapTvpiav  ■Koietodat.  It  was  considered  as  the 
testimony  of  the  deponent  himself,  not  that  of  the 
certifying  witnesses,  and  therefore  did  not  come 
within  the  description  of  hearsay  evidence,  which 
(except  the  declaration  of  a  deceased  person)  was 
not  admissible  at  Athens.  The  law  was  a/coi/v 
iivai  fiapTvpelv  redveuToc,  tKfiaprvptav  de  vnepopiov 
cot  adwdrov.  The  deponent  (like  any  other  wit- 
ness) was  liable  to  an  action  for  false  testimony  if 
the  contents  of  the  deposition  were  untrue,  unless 
he  could  show  that  it  was  incorrectly  taken  down 
or  forged,  in  which  case  the  certifying  witnesses 
would  be  liable.  Therefore  (Isaeus  tells  us)  it  was 
usual  to  select  persons  of  good  character  to  receive 
such  evidence,  and  to  have  as  many  of  them  as 
possible.2   (Vid.  Mabtcria.) 

EC'PHORA.  (Vid.  Frmus.) 

ECPHULLOPHOR'IA.    (Vid.  Banishment, 

ECPOIEIN  (kimoielv),  ECPOIEISTHAI  (Unoi- 
tladat).    (Vid.  Adoption,  Greek.) 

*EDERA.    (Vid.  Hedera.) 

ECULEUS.    (Vid.  Eqooleus.) 

E'DERE  ACTIO'NEM.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

EDICTUM.  The  Jus  Edicendi,  or  power  of  ma- 
king edicts,  belonged  to  the  higher  m  igistratus  pop- 
uli  Romani,  but  it  was  principally  exercised  by  the 
two  praetors,  the  prastor  urbanus  and  the  prastor 
peregrinus,  whose  jurisdiction  was  exercised  in  the 
provinces  by  the  praises.  The  curule  aediles  also 
made  many  edicts,  and  their  jurisdiction  was  exer- 
cised (under  the  Empire  at  least)  in  the  provincial 
populi  Romani  by  the  quaestors.'  There  was  no 
edict  promulgated  in  the  provinciae  Caesaris.  The 
tribunes,  censors,  and  pontinces  also  promulgated 
edicts  relating  to  the  matters  of  their  respective  ju- 
risdictions. The  edicta  are  enumerated  by  Gaius 
among  the  sources  of  Roman  law,  and  this  part  of 
the  Roman  law  is  sometimes  called  in  the  Pandect 
lus  Honorarium,*  apparently  because  the  edictal 
power  belonged  to  those  magistrates  only  who  had 
the  honores,  and  not  so  much  ad  honorem  praeto- 
rum.4  As  the  edicts  of  the  praetors  were  the  most 
Important,  the  jus  honorarium  was  sometimes  call- 
ed jus  praetorium ;  but  properly,  the  jus  honorarium 
was  the  term  under  which  was  comprehended  all 
the  edictal  law. 

1.  (Galen,  Definit.  Med.,  c.  14,  p.  353.)—*.  (Isseus,  De  Pyrr. 
Hered.,  23,  24,  ed.  Bekk.— Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  1130, 1131.)— 3. 
•  Gams,  i.,  6.)— 4.  (Dig.  44,  tit.  7,  ».  52.)— 4.  (Dig.  I,  tit.  1,  a  7.) 
3«« 


The  Edictum  may  be  described  generally  as  a 
rule  promulgated  by  a  magistratus  on  entering  on 
his  office,  which  was  done  by  writing  it  on  an  album 
and  placing  it  in  a  conspicuous  place,  "  Unde  de 
piano  recte  legi  potest."  From  this  circumstance 
the  Edict  was  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  jua 
scriptum.  As  the  office  of  a  magistratus  was  an 
nual,  the  rules  promulgated  bj  a  predecessor  were 
not  binding  on  a  successor,  bui  he  might  confina 
or  adopt  the  rules  of  his  predecessor,  and  introduce 
them  into  his  own  Edict,  and  hence  such  adopted 
rules  were  called  edictum  tralatitium1  or  vetus,  as 
opposed  to  edictum  novum.  A  repentinum  edictum 
was  that  rule  which  was  made  (prout  res  iuci- 
dit)  for  the  occasion.'  A  perpetuum  edictum  was 
that  rule  which  was  made  by  the  magistratus  on  en- 
tering upon  office,  and  which  was  intended  to  apply 
to  all  cases  to  which  it  was  applicable  dunqj  the 
year  of  his  office  :  hence  it  was  sometimes  called, 
also,  annua  lex.  Until  it  became  the  practice  for 
magistratus  to  adopt  the  edicta  of  their  predeces- 
sors, the  edicta  could  not  form  a  body  of  permanent 
binding  rules ;  but  when  this  practice  became  com- 
mon, the  edicta  (edictum  tralatitium)  soon  consti- 
tuted a  large  body  of  law,  which  was  practically  of 
as  much  importance  as  any  other  part  of  the  law. 
The  several  edicta,  when  thus  established,  were 
designated  by  the  names  of  their  promulgators,  as 
the  Edictum  Carbonianum;  or  they  were  named 
with  reference  to  the  formula  and  the  actio  which 
they  established,  as  Aquiliana,  Publiciana,  Rutilia- 
na,  &c. 

The  origin  of  the  edictal  power  cannot  be  histori- 
cally shown ;  but  as  the  praitor  was  a  magistrate 
established  for  the  administration  of  justice,  on  ac- 
count of  the  occupations  of  the  consuls,  and  the 
consular  power  was  the  representative  of  the  kingly 
power,  it  seems  that  the  jus  edicendi  may  have  been 
a  remnant  of  the  kingly  prerogative.  However  this 
may  be,  the  edictal  power  was  early  exercised,  and 
so  far  established  that  the  jus  praetorium  was  a  rec- 
ognised division  of  law  in,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
before,  the  time  of  Cicero.'  in  whose  age  the  study 
of  the  Edict  formed  a  part  of  the  regular  study  of 
the  law.4  The  edict  of  the  aediles  about  the  buying 
and  selling  of  slaves  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  the 
Edictiones  JSdilitiae  are  alluded  to  by  Plautus  and 
an  edict  of  the  praetor  Peregrinus  is  mentioned  in 
the  Lex  Galliae  Cisalpinae,  which  probably  belongs  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  of  the  city. 
The  Lex  Cornelia,  B.C.  67,  provided  against  abuses 
of  the  edictal  power,  by  declaring  that  the  praetors 
should  decide  in  particular  cases  conformably  to 
their  perpetual  edicts.  The  edicts  made  in  the  prov- 
inces are  often  mentioned  by  Cicero.  They  were 
founded  on  the  edictum  urbanum,  though  they  like- 
wise comprehended  special  rules,  applicable  only  to 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  provinces,  and 
so  far  they  were  properly  edictum  provinciale  Thus 
Cicero'  says  that  he  promulgated  in  his  province 
two  edicta ;  one  provinciale,  which,  among  other 
matters,  contained  everything  that  related  to  the 
publicani,  and  another,  to  which  he  gives  no  name, 
relating  to  matters  of  which  he  says,  "  ex  eAicto  «1 
postulari  et  fieri  solent."  As  to  all  the  rest  he  made 
no  edict,  but  declared  that  he  would  frame  aT  hia 
decrees  (decreta)  upon  the  edicta  urbana.  It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the  ei<cta 
already  formed  a  large  body  of  law,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  in  his  time  an  attempt  had 
been  already  made  to  reduce  it  into  order,  and  to 
comment  on  it.    Servius  Sulpicius,  the  great  jurist 
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and  orato-  the  fiiend  and  contemporary  of  Cicero, 
addressed  to  Brutus  two  very  short  books  on  the 
Edict,  which  was  followed  by  the  work  of  Ofilius ;' 
though  wp  do  not  know  vt  nether  the  work  of  Ofilius 
was  an  attempt  to  arrange  and  collect  the  various 
edict  a,  like  the  subsequent  compilation  of  Julian,  or 
a  cominenUry  like  those  of  many  subsequent  ju- 
risis  (Ofilius  edictum  praetoris  primus  diligenter 
troniposuit). 

The  object  of  the  Edict,  according  to  the  Roman 
jurists,  was  the  following  :  "  Adjuvandi  vel  supplen- 
di  vel  corrigendi  juris  civilis  gratia  propter  utilitatem 
public  am  :"  the  Edict  is  also  described  as  "  viva  vox 
juris  civilis."  It  was,  in  effect,  an  indirect  method 
of  legislating,  sanctioned,  not  only  by  public  opinion, 
bnt  by  the  sovereign  power,  and  it  was  the  means 
by  which  numerous  rules  of  law  became  established. 
It  was  found  to  be  a  more  effectual,  because  an 
easier  and  more  practical  way  of  gradually  enlarging 
and  altering  the  existing  law,  and  keeping  the  whole 
system  in  harmony,  than  the  method  of  direct  le- 
gislation ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  Roman  law  is  derived  from  the  edicts. 
If  a  praetor  established  any  rule  which  was  found  to 
be  inconvenient  or  injurious,  it  fell  into  disuse  if 
not  adopted  by  his  successor.  The  publicity  of  the 
Edict  must  also  have  been  a  great  security  against 
any  arbitrary  changes,  for  a  magistratus  would 
hardly  venture  to  promulgate  a  rule  to  which  opinion 
had  not  by  anticipation  already  given  its  sanction. 
Many  of  the  rules  promulgated  by  the  Edict  may 
probably  have  been  a  erely  in  conformity  to  existing 
custom,  more  particul.irly  in  cases  of  contracts,  and 
thus  the  edict  would  have  the  effect  of  converting 
custom  into  law.  When  Cicero,*  however,  says  that 
the  Edict  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  custom,  he 
probably  only  means  that  it  was  usual  to  incorpo- 
rate into  every  new  edict  what  any  preceding  ma- 
gistratus had  adopted  from  former  edicts.  Thus 
the  edictum  tralatitium  obtained  its  validity  by  being 
continually  recognised  by  every  successive  magis- 
tratus. 

As  tit  the  matter  of  the  Edict,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  defects  of  the  existing  law  must  generally 
have  been  acknowledged  arid  felt  before  any  magis- 
tratus ventured  to  supply  them  ;  and  til  doing  this, 
he  must  have  conformed  to  that  so-called  natural 
equity  which  is  recognised  by  all  mankind.  Under 
the  emperors,  also,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
opinions  of  legal  writers  would  act  on  public  opin- 
ion, and  on  those  who  had  the  jus  edicendi.  Hence 
a  large  part  of  the  edictal  rules  were  founded  on  thp 
so-called  jus  gentium,  and  the  necessity  of  some 
modifications  of  the  strict  rules  of  the  civil  law,  and 
of  additional  rules  of  law,  would  become  the  more 
apparent  with  the  extension  of  the  Roman  power 
and  their  intercourse  with  other  nations.  But  the 
method  in  which  the  praetor  introduced  new  rules 
of  law  was  altogether  conformable  to  the  spirit  of 
Roman  institutions.  The  process  was  slow  and 
gradual ;  it  was  not  effected  by  the  destruction  of 
that  which  existed,  but  by  adapting  it  to  circum- 
stances. Accordingly,  when  a  right  existed  or  was 
recognised,  the  praetor  would  give  an  action  if  there 
was  none ;  he  would  interfere  by  way  of  protecting 
possession,  but  he  could  not  make  possession  into 
ownership,  and,  accordingly,  that  was  effected  by 
law  (vtd.  Umjcapio)  ;  he  aided  plaintiffs  by  fictions, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Publiciana  actio,  where  the 
fiction  was  that  the  possessor  had  obtained  the  own- 
ership by  usucapion,  and  so  was  quasi  ex  jure  Qui- 
ritium  domiaus  ;*  and  he  also  aided  parties  by  ex- 
ceptiones,  and  in  integrum  restitutio. 

The  old  forms  of  procedure  were  few  in  number, 
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and  certainly  they  were  often  inconvenient  aud  rail 
ed  to  do  justice.  Accordingly,  the  praetor  extended 
the  remedies  by  action,  as  already  intimated  in  the 
case  of  the  Publiciana  actio  This  change  probably 
commenced  after  many  oi  the  legis  actiones  were 
abolished  by  the  ^Ebutia  lex,  and  the  necessity  of 
new  forms  of  actions  arose.  These  were  introduced 
by  the  praetors,  and  it  is  hardly  a  matter  of  doubt 
that,  in  establishing  the  formulae,  they  followed  the 
analogy  of  the  legis  actiones.  It  is  the  conclusion 
of  an  ingenious  writer,1  "that  the  edict  of  the  prae- 
tor urbanus  was  in  the  main  part  relating  to  actions 
arranged  after  the  model  of  the  old  legis  actiones, 
and  that  the  system  is  apparent  in  the  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  still  more  in  the  Digest." 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  many  commenta- 
tors on  the  Edict.  Thus  we  find  that  Labeo  wrote 
four  books  on  the  Edict,  and  a  work  of  his  in  thirty 
books.  Ad  Edictum  Praetoris  Peregrini,  is  cited  by 
Ulpian.'  When  the  imperial  rescripts  became  com- 
mon, the  practice  of  making  annual  edicts  becamt 
less  common,  and  after  the  time  of  Hadrian  proba- 
bly fell  nearly  into  disuse  ;  but  this  opinion,  it  should 
be  observed,  is  opposed  by  several  distinguished 
modern  writers.  However  this  may  be,  Salvius  Ju- 
lianus,  a  distinguished  jurist,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  and  filled  the  office  of  praetor,  composed 
a  systematic  treatise  on  the  edict,  which  was  called 
Edictum  Perpetuum  ;  and  it  seems  that,  from  the 
date  of  this  treatise,  the  name  Perpetuum  was  more 
particularly  applied  to  this  edictum  than  to  that 
which  was  originally  called  the  Edictum  Perpetu- 
um. Julian  appears  to  have  collected  and  arranged 
the  old  edicts,  and  he  probably  omitted  both  what 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  abridged  many  parts, 
thus  giving  to  the  whole  a  systematic  character. 
The  work  of  Julian  must  have  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  study  of  the  law.  and  on  subsequent  juristical 
writings.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  details  of  this 
treatise.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  edicts 
of  the  two  Romans  prajtors,  together  with  the  Edic- 
tum Provinciale,  and  the  edicts  of  the  curule  aediles, 
were  blended  into  one  in  this  compilation.  If  the 
work  of  Julian  comprehended  all  these  edicts,  they 
must  have  been  kept  distinct,  as  the  subject  matter 
of  them  was  different.  We  know  that  the  edicts  of 
the  curule  aediles  were  the  subject  of  distinct  treati- 
ses by  Gaius,  Ulpian.  and  Paulus,  and  the  Edictum 
Provinciale  would,  from  its  nature,  be  of  necessity 
kept  separate  from  all  the  rest.  But  some  writers 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Edictum  Perpetuum  of  Juli- 
anus  made  one  body  of  law  out  of  the  edicta  ol  the 
praetor  urbanus  and  peregrinus  ;  that  there  was  also 
incorporated  into  it  much  of  the  Edictum  Provinci- 
ale, and  a  large  part  of  the  Edictum  ^Edilicium,  as 
an  appendage  at  least.  The  Edict  thus  arranged 
and  systematized  was,  it  is  farther  supposed,  pro- 
mulgated in  the  provinces,  and  thus  became,  as  far 
as  its  provisions  extended,  a  body  of  law  for  the 
Empire.  This  view  of  the  edictum  of  Julianus  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  of  Italy  being  divided  by  Ha- 
drian into  the  city  of  Rome  with  its  appurtenant 
part,  and  four  districts.  The  magistratus  remainc* 
as  before,  but  the  jurisdiction  of  the  praetor  was  lim 
ited  to  Rome  and  its  territory ;  and  magistrates, 
called  consulares,  and  subsequently,  in  the  time  of 
Aurelius,  juridici,  were  appointed  to  administer  jus- 
tice in  the  districts  As  the  edictal  power  of  the 
praetor  was  thus  limited,  the  necessity  for  a  com- 
prehensive Edict  (such  as  the  Edictum  Perpet  JUtn, 
is  the  more  apparent. 

There  were  numerous  writings  on  the  Edict  be- 
sides those  above  enumerated.  They  were  some- 
times simply  entitled  ad  Edictum,  according  to  th* 
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stations  a  the  Digest;  and  there  were  also  othei  ju- 
ristical writings,  not  so  entitled,  which  followed  the 
order  of  the  Edict,  as,  for  instance,  the  epitome  of 
Hermogenianus.1  Ultimately  the  writings  on  the 
Edict,  and  those  which  followed  the  arrangement  of 
the  Edict,  obtained  more  authority  than  the  Edict 
itself,  and  became  the  basis  of  instruction. 

Some  fe'v  fragments  of  the  older  edicts  are  found 
here  and  there  in  the  Roman  writers,  but  it  is  chief- 
ly from  the  writings  of  the  jurists  as  excerpted  in 
the  Digest  that  we  know  anything  of  the  Edict  in  its 
later  form.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  order  of 
Justinian's  Digest,  and  more  particularly  that  of  his 
Code,  to  some  extent  followed  that  of  the  Edict. 
The  writings  on  the  Edict,  as  well  as  the  Edict  it- 
self, were  divided  into  tituli  or  rubricae,  and  these 
into  capita ;  some  special  or  detached  rules  were 
named  clausula; ;  and  some  parts  were  simply  named 
edictum,  as  Edictum  Carbonianum,  &c. 

The  Edicta  or  Edictales  Leges  of  the  emperors 
are  mentioned  under  Constitutio. 

The  Digest,  as  already  observed,  contains  nu- 
merous fragments  of  the  Edicts.  The  most  com- 
plete collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  Edicts  is  by 
Wieling,  in  his  "  Fragmenta  Edicti  Perpetui,"  Fra- 
nek.,  1733.  The  latest  essay  on  the  subject  is  by 
C.  G.  L.  de  Weyhe,  "  Libri  Tres  Edicti  sive  de  ori- 
gine  fatisque  Jurisprudentiee  Romanae  praesertim 
Edictorum  Praetoris  ac  de  forma  Edicti  Perpetui," 
Cell.,  1821.  The  twenty-first  book  of  the  Digest" 
is  on  the  ^Edilicium  Edictum.  (Zimmern,  Geschich- 
te des  Rom.  Privatrechts. — Marezoll,  Lehrbuch,  &c. — 
Rein,  Das  Rbmische  Privatrecht,  &c,  ein  HuLfsbuch 
zur  erklarung  der  alten  Classiker,  &c.,  Leipzig,  1836, 
a  useful  work. — Savigny,  Geschichte  des  R.  R.,  &c, 
toI.  i.,  c.  1.) 

EDICTUM  THEODORICI.  This  is  the  first 
collection  of  law  that  was  made  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  power  in  Italy.  It  was  promulgated 
by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  at  Rome,  in 
the  year  A.D.  500.  It  consists  of  154  chapters,  in 
which  we  recognise  parts  taken  from  the  Code  and 
Novelise  of  Theodosius,  from  the  Codices  Gregoria- 
nus  and  Hermogenianus,  and  the  Sententiae  of  Pau- 
lus.  The  Edict  was  doubtless  drawn  up  by  Roman 
writers,  but  the  original  sources  are  more  disfigured 
and  altered  than  in  any  other  compilation.  This 
collection  of  law  was  intended  to  apply  both  to  the 
Goths  and  the  Romans,  so  far  as  its  provisions  went ; 
but  when  it  made  no  alteration  in  the  Gothic  law, 
that  law  was  still  to  be  in  force.  There  is  an  edi- 
tion of  this  Edictum  by  G.  F.  Rhon,  Hate,  1816, 
4to.3 

EEDNA.    (Fid.  Dos,  Greek.) 

EICOSTE  (ehooTT])  was  a  tax  or  duty  of  one 
twentieth  (five  per  cent.)  upon  all  commodities  ex- 
ported or  imported  by  sea  in  the  states  of  the  allies 
subject  to  Athens.  This  tax  was  first  imposed 
B.C.  413,  in  place  of  the  direct  tribute  which  had  up 
to  this  time  been  paid  by  the  subject  allies ;  and 
the  change  was  made  with  the  hope  of  raising  a 
greater  revenue.*  This  tax,  like  aii  others,  was 
farmed,  and  the  farmers  of  it  were  called  tlKoarokb- 
yoi.  It  continued  to  be  collected  in  B.C.  405,  as 
Aristophanes  mentions  an  eiaKoaroXdyoc  in  the 
Frogs.5 

EICOSTOL'OGOI.    (Vid.  Eicoste.) 

EIREN  or  IREN  (tlpr/v  or  Ipr/v)  was  the  name 
given  *he  Spartan  youth  when  he  attained  the 
age  ot  t>»eiity.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  emerged 
froai  childhood,  and  was  called  fitWciariv  .*  When 
he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year,  he  began  to  ex- 
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ercise  a  direct  influence  over  his  junim  i,  and  wa« 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  troops  in  battle. 
The  word  appears  to  have  original!/  signified  a  com- 
mander. Hesychius  explains  'Ipaveg  by  upx0VTet\ 
6l<jkovt£c  :  and  ftpjjvdfei  by  Kparet.  The  lpeve<;  men- 
tioned in  Herodotus1  were  certainly  not  youths,  but 
commanders.* 

EIS'AGEIN.    (Vid.  Eisasogeis.) 

EISAGO'GEIS  (Eioayaytif)  were  not  theitselTOB 
distinct  classes  of  magistrates,  but  the  name  was 
given  to  the  ordinary  magistrates  when  they  were 
applied  to  to  bring  a  cause  (eiodyeiv)  into  a  propel 
court.  (Vid.  Diaitetai,  p.  354,  and  Dice,  p.  ^58.) 
The  cause  itself  was  tried,  as  is  explained  under 
Dice,  by  dicasts  chosen  by  lot ;  but  all  the  prelimi- 
nary proceedings,  such  as  receiving  the  accusation, 
drawing  up  the  indictment,  introducing  the  cause 
into  court,  &c,  were  conducted  by  the  regular  ma- 
gistrate, who  attended  in  his  own  department  to  all 
that  was  understood  in  Athenian  law  by  the  fiye/io- 
via  tov  SinaoTjipiov.  Thus  we  find  the  strategi,  the 
logistas,  the  emoTurai  tuv  dr/fioaiuv  Ipyuv,  the  em- 
ue\t)T!u  tov  kfiTop'iov,  &c,  possessing  this  qyeftovia ; 
but  it  was  not  the  chief  business  of  any  of  the  pub- 
lic magistrates  except  of  the  archons,  and  perhaps 
of  the  eleven.  The  chief  pait  of  the  duties  of  the 
former,  and  especially  of  the  thesmothetae,  consisted 
in  receiving  accusations  and  bringing  causes  to  trial 
(ticdyeiv)  in  the  proper  courts.  (Vid.  Archon,  p. 
84. )3 

EISANGELTA  (doayyefoa)  signifies,  in  its  pri 
mary  and  most  general  sense,  a  denunciation  of 
any  kind,*  but  much  more  usually,  an  information 
laid  before  the  council  or  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  consequent  impeachment  and  trial  of 
state  criminals  at  Athens  under  novel  or  extraordi- 
nary circumstances.  Among  these  were  the  occa- 
sions upon  which  manifest  crimes  were  alleged  to 
have  been  committed,  and  yet  of  such  a  nature  as 
the  existing  laws  had  failed  to  anticipate,  or,  at 
least,  describe  specifically  (aypatya  udLKrifiara),  tne 
result  of  which  omission  would  have  been,  but  for 
the  enactment  by  which  the  accusations  in  question 
might  be  preferred  (vopoc  eiaayytXTmoc),  that  a 
prosecutor  would  not  have  known  to  what  magis- 
trate to  apply ;  that  a  magistrate,  if  applied  to, 
could  not  with  safety  have  accepted  the  indictment 
or  brought  it  into  court ;  and  that,  in  short,  there 
would  have  been  a  total  failure  of  justice.6  The 
process  in  question  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  sup- 
ply these  deficiencies  :  it  pointed  out,  as  the  author- 
ity competent  to  determine  the  criminality  of  the 
alleged  act,  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  which 
applications  for  this  purpose  might  be  made  on  the 
first  business-day  of  each  prytany  (nvp'ia  eKKlriaia6), 
or  the  council,  which  was  at  all  times  capable  of 
undertaKing  such  investigations  ;  and  occasionally 
the  accusation  was  submitted  to  the  cognizance  of 
both  these  bodies.  After  the  offence  had  been  de- 
clared penal,  the  forms  of  the  trial  and  amount  of 
the  punishment  were  prescribed  by  the  same  au- 
thority ;  and,  as  upon  the  conviction  of  the  offenders 
a  precedent  would  be  established  for  the  future,  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings,  although  extraordinary, 
and  not  originating  in  any  specific  law,  ir,ay  be  con- 
sidered as  virtually  establishing  a  penal  statute, 
retrospective  in  its  first  application.' 

The  speech  of  Euryptolemus8  clearly  sho  ws  'hat 
the  crime  charged  against  the  ten  generals  ;.vho 
fought  at  Arginusae  was  one  of  these  unspeci- 
fied offences.  The  decree  of  the  senate  against 
Antiphon  and  his  colleagues,9  directing  that  they 
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Pol.  Ant.  of  Greece,  «  138.)  — 4.  (SchOmann,  De  Com.,  p.  181. 
5.  (Harpucrat.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (Harpocrat.) — 7.  (Lycurg.,  c.  Leocrat, 
149,  ed.  Steph.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  i.,  7  sul»  fin.)— 0.  (Vit.  !)»• 
Oat.  in  Antiph  .  833.  E.> 
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would  be  tried,  and,  if  found  guilty,  punished  as 
traitors,  seems  to  warrant  the  inference  that  their 
delinquency  ^viz.,  having  undertaken  an  embassy 
to  Sparta  by  order  of  the  Four  Hundred,  a  govern- 
ment declared  illegal  upon  the  reinstatement  of  the 
democracy)  did  not  amount  to  treason  in  the  usual 
sense  ol  the  term,  but  required  a  special  declaration 
iy  the  senate  to  render  it  cognizable  as  such  by  the 
Heliaea  Another  instance  of  treason  by  implica- 
tion, prosecuted  as  an  extraordinary  and  unspecified 
crime,  appears  in  the  case  of  Leocrates,  who  is,  in 
the  speech  already  cited,  accused  of  having  absent- 
ed himself  from  his  country,  and  dropped  the  char- 
acter of  an  Athenian  citizen  at  a  time  when  the 
state  was  in  imminent  danger.  Offences,  however, 
of  this  nature  were  by  no  means  the  only  ones,  nor, 
indeed,  the  most  numerous  class  of  those  to  which 
extraordinary  denunciations  were  applicable.  They 
might  be  adopted  when  the  charge  embraced  a 
combination  of  crimes,  as  that  of  treason  and  impi- 
ety in  the  famous  case  of  Alcibiades,  for  each  of 
which  a  common  indictment  (ypa^ri)  was  admissi- 
ble when  the  accused  were  persons  of  great  influ- 
ence in  the  state,  when  the  imputed  crime,  though 
punishable  by  the  ordinary  laws,  was  peculiarly 
heinous,  or  when  a  more  speedy  trial  than  was  per- 
mitted by  the  usual  course  of  business  was  requisite 
to  accomplish  the  ends  of  justice.1  Circumstances 
such  as  these  would,  of  course,  be  very  often  pre- 
tended by  an  informer,  to  excite  the  greater  odium 
against  the  accused,  and  the  adoption  of  the  process 
in  question  must  have  been  much  more  frequent 
than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  informer  was  to  re- 
duce his  denunciation  to  writing,  and  submit  it  im- 
mediately to  the  cognizance  of  the  council,  which 
had  a  discretionary  power  to  accept  or  reject  it.1 
Schomann  maintains  that  a  reference  to  this  body 
was  also  necessary  when  it  was  intended  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  but 
that  its  agency  was  in  such  cases  limited  to  permit- 
ting the  impeachment  to  be  announced  for  discus- 
sion, and  directing  the  proedri  to  obtain  a  hearing 
for  tue  informer.  The  thesmothetae  are  also  men- 
tioned by  Pollux*  as  taking  part  in  bringing  the 
matter  before  the  assembly,  but  upon  what  occasion 
they  were  so  employed  we  can  only  conjecture. 

In  causes  intended  for  the  cognizance  of  the 
council  only,  after  the  reception  of  the  denuncia- 
tion, three  courses  with  respect  to  it  might  be 
adopted  by  that  body.  If  the  alleged  offence  were 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  no  greater  amount  than  five 
hundred  drachmae,  the  council  itself  formed  a  court 
competent  for  its  trial ;  if  it  was  of  a  graver  char- 
acter, they  might  pass  a  decree,  such  as  that  in  the 
case  of  Antiphon  already  mentioned,  directing  the 
proper  officers  to  introduce  the  cause  to  a  Heliastic 
court,  and  prescribing  the  time  and  forms  of  the 
trial,  and  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  con- 
viction of  the  criminals ;  lastly,  if  the  matter  were 
highly  important,  and  from  doubts  or  other  reasons 
they  required  the  sanction  of  the  assembly,  they 
might  submit  the  cause  as  it  stood  to  the  consider- 
ation of  that  body.  In  the  first  case,  the  trial  was 
conducted  before  the  council  wuh  all  the  forms  of 
an  ordinary  court ,  and  if,  upon  the  assessment  of 
penalties,  the  offence  seemed  to  deserve  a  heavier 
punishment  than  fell  within  its  competency,  the 
trial  was  transferred  to  a  Heliastic  court,  by  the 
delivery  of  the  sentence  of  the  council  (Kardyvuai^) 
to  the  thesmothetae  by  the  scribe  of  the  prytanes, 
and  opon  these  officers  it  then  devolved  to  bring 
the  criminals  to  justice.*  The  accused  were  in  the 
mean  while  put  into  prison  for  safe  custody  by  the 

1.  (PchOmai  i  Do  Coin.,  p.  190.— Harpncral.)  —  2.  (Lin  .  e 
Nloom    18i  )—d  iTiii  .  R7.I— 4.  (Denuioih..  c.  Tiiii.kt..  720  > 


authority  of  the  council.  When  the  i>flene<.  wai 
obviously  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senate's  compe- 
tency, the  trial  was  dispensed  with,  and  a  decree 
immediately  drawn  up  for  submitting  the  cause  to  a 
superior  court. 

When  a  cause  of  this  kind  was  so  refer,  ed,  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  or  vote  of  the  people,  associa- 
ted other  public  advocates,  generally  ten  in  number, 
with  the  informer,  who  received  a  drachma  eaca 
from  the  public  treasury  (avvfyyopoi).  And  beside* 
these,  permission  was  given  to  any  other  citizen  to 
volunteer  his  services  on  the  side  of  the  prosecn 
tion.  If  the  information  were  laid  before  the  as- 
sembly, either  by  the  accuser  himself  or  the  senate, 
the  first  proceedings  in  the  cause  had  for  their  ob- 
ject to  establish  the  penalty  of  the  offence,  or  the 
apparent  culpability  of  the  accused  ;  and  this  being 
decided  by  a  vote  of  the  people  after  a  public  dis- 
cussion, the  mode  of  conducting  the  trial  and  the 
penalty  were  next  fixed.  In  the  case  of  the  ten 
generals,  the  assembly  directed  that  the  senate 
shr™  id  propose  the  requisite  arrangements.  The 
plat,  of  the  senate,  however,  was  not  necessarily 
adopted,  but  might  be  combated  by  rival  proposals 
of  any  private  citizen.  The  assembly  very  often 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Heliastic  court,  but  oc- 
casionally undertook  the  trial  itself;  and  when  the 
prisoner  was  accused  of  treason,  we  are  told1  that 
he  made  his  defence  to  the  assembly  in  chains,  and 
with  a  keeper  upon  either  side ;  and,  according  to 
another  authority,'  that  the  time  for  such  defence 
was  limited.    After  this  the  tribes  voted  by  ballot. 

j  two  urns  being  assigned  to  each  tribe  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  informer,  in  the  event  of  the  prisoner 
being  acquitted,  was  subjected  to  no  penalty  if  hi! 

I  obtained  the  votes  of  as  many  as  a  fifth  of  the 
judges  ;  otherwise  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  drachmae.  For  a  more  ample  discussion 
of  the  trials  in  question,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Schomann.* 

Besides  the  class  of  causes  hitherto  described, 
there  were  also  two  others  which  equally  bore  the 
name  of  eioayyeXia,  though  by  no  means  of  the  same 
importance,  nor,  indeed,  much  resembling  it  in  the 
conduct  of  the  proceedings.  The  first  of  these  con- 
I  sists  of  cases  of  alleged  ndituoif,  i.  e.,  wrong  done 
to  aged  or  helpless  parents,  women,  or  orphans. 
Upon  such  occasions  the  informer  laid  his  indict- 
ment before  the  archon  if  the  aggrieved  persons 
were  of  a  free  Attic  family,  or  before  the  polemarch 
if  they  were  resident  aliens.  The  peculiarities  of 
this  kind  of  cause  were,  that  any  Athenian  ciliien 
might  undertake  the  accusation  ;  that  the  informer 
was  not  limited  as  to  lime  in  his  address  to  the 
court,  and  incurred  no  penalty  whatever  upon  fail- 
ing to  obtain  a  verdict.  With  respect  to  the  ac- 
cused, it  is  obvious  that  the  cause  must  have  been 
Ti/ir/Tuc,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  court  would 
have  the  power  of  fixing  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
upon  conviction.  The  third  kind  of  unayyrlia  waa 
available  against  one  of  the  public  arbitrators  (that- 
r'?r'?f).  when  any  one  complained  of  his  having 
given  an  unjust  verdict  against  him.  The  informa- 
tion was  in  this  case  laid  before  the  senate  ;  and 
that  the  magistrate  who  had  so  offended,  or  did  not 
appear  to  defend  himself,  might  be  punished  by  dis- 
franchisement, we  know  from  the  instance  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes  *  This  passage,  however, 
and  an  allusion  to  it  in  Harpocration,  constitute 
the  whole  of  our  information  upon  the  subject.' 

EISITE'RIA  {FAatTTipta,  scil.  Up<i),  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  at  Athens  by  the  senate  before 
the  session  began,  in  honour  of  Oioi  BouXaiot,  t.  «., 


I.  (Xno.,  1.  r.)— 2.  (Schul.  ul  An«l..|.li„  Errlr...  1081.) — S 
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Aem  and  Athena  1  The  sacrifice  was  accompanied 
t>y  libations,  and  a  common  meal  for  all  the  senators.1 

Suidas9  calls  the  nairripia  a  festive  day — the  first 
of  every  year — on  which  all  the  Athenian  magis- 
trates entered  upon  their  office,  and  on  which  the 
senate  offered  up  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  good-will  of  the  gods  for  the  new  magis- 
trates. But  this  statement,  as  well  as  the  farther 
remarks  he  adds,  seem  to  have  arisen  from  a  gross 
misunderstanding  of  the  passage  of  Demosthenes* 
to  which  he  refers.  Schomann'  adopts  the  account 
of  Suidas,  and  rejects  the  other  statement  without 
giving  any  reason. 

EIS'PHORA  (uetyopd),  literally  a  contribution  or 
tribute,  was  an  extraordinary  tax  on  property,  raised 
at  Athens  whenever  the  means  of  the  state  were 
not  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  war.  The  money  thus 
raised  was  sometimes  called  r(t  KaraBlr/fiaTa.6  We 
must  carefully  distinguish  between  this  tax  and  the 
various  liturgies  which  consisted  in  personal  or  di- 
rect services  which  citizens  had  to  perform,  where- 
as the  elotyopd  consisted  in  paying  a  certain  contri- 
bution towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  war. 
Some  ancient  writers  do  not  always  clearly  distin- 
guish between  the  two,  and  Ulpian  on  Demosthenes' 
entirely  confounds  them  ;  and  it  is  partly  owing  to 
these  inaccuracies  that  this  subject  is  involved  in 
great  difficulties.  At  the  time  when  armies  consist- 
ed only  of  Athenian  citizens,  who  equipped  them- 
selves and  served  without  pay,  the  military  service 
was  indeed  nothing  but  a  species  of  extraordinary 
liturgy ;  but  when  mercenaries  were  hired  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  citizens,  when  wars  became 
more  expensive  and  frequent,  the  state  was  obliged 
to  levy  contributions  on  the  citizens  in  order  to  be 
able  to  carry  them  on,  and  the  citizens  then  paid 
money  for  services  which  previously  they  had  per- 
formed in  person. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  when  this  property-tax  was 
introduced ;  for,  although  it  is  commonly  inferred, 
from  a  passage  in  Thucydides,8  that  it  was  first  in- 
stituted in  428  B.C.  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  siege  of  My  tile  ne,  yet  we  find  eia<popd  men- 
tioned at  an  earlier  period  ;9  and  even  the  passage 
of  Thucydides  admits  of  an  interpretation  quite  in 
accordance  with  this,  for  it  is  certainly  not  impos- 
sible that  he  merely  meant  to  say  that  so  large  an 
amount  as  200  talents  had  never  before  been  raised 
as  cicnpopd.  But,  however  this  may  be,  after  the 
fear  428  B.C.  this  property-tax  seems  to  have  fre- 
quently been  raised,  for  a  few  years  afterward 
Aristophanes10  speaks  of  it  as  something  of  common 
occurrence.  Such  a  contribution  could  never  be 
raised  without  a  decree  of  the  people,  who  also  as- 
.igned  the  amount  required  ;u  and  the  generals 
superintended  its  collection,  and  presided  in  the 
•-ourts  where  disputes  connected  with,  or  arising 
rom,  the  levying  of  the  tax  were  settled.13  Such 
lisputes  seem  to  have  occurred  rather  frequently  ; 
personal  enmity  not  seldom  induced  the  officers  to 
tax  persons  higher  than  was  lawful,  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  property."  The  usual  expres- 
«ons  for  paying  this  property- tax  are,  eioipipeiv 
^prtfinra,  eloQcpeiv  elf  tov  nofefiov,  etc  tt/v  curr/plav 
irokeuc,  eieQopac  eiaipepeiv,  and  those  who  paid  it 
were  called  ol  eiatpepovre^.  On  the  occasion  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides,  the  amount  which  was  raised 

1.  (Antiph.,  T)e  Chor.,  p.  789.— Bdckh,  Corp.  Inscript.,  i.,  p. 
671.)— 2.  (Demosth.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  400,  24.— Compare  with 
e.  Meid.,  p.  552,  2,  where  elanfipia  are  said  to  be  offered  for  the 
•enate,  tnep  7%  0ov\fn.)—3.  (s.  v.) — i.  (De  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  400.) 
I.  (De  Comit.,  p.  291,  transl.) — 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  p. 
781  )— 7.  (Olynth.,  ii.,  p.  33,  e.)— 8  (iii.,  19.)— 9.  ( Vid.  Antiph., 
Tetral.,  i.  ».,  o.  12. — Isteus,  Da  Dicaiog.,  c.  37  ;  and  Tittmann, 
Oriech.  Staatsr.,  p.  41,  note  31./ — 10.  (Equit.,  922.)— 11.  (De- 
mosth., 0.  Polycl.,  p.  1208.  —  Anstopb.,  Eccles.,  818.)  —  12. 
(Wolf,  Prolep.  in  Leptin.,  p.  94. — Demosth.,  c.  Breot.,  p.  1002.) 

-Ii.  (Annoph.  1  c— Demosth., c.  Apfaob..  p.  815.) 
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was,  as  we  have  seen,  200  talents,  which  a  we 
suppose  the  taxable  property  to  have  been  20,00© 
talents,  was  a  tax  of  one  per  cent.1  At  othe*  times 
the  rates  were  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  Republic  at  the  time:  we  have  ac- 
counts of  rates  of  a  twelfth,  a  fiftieth,  a  hundredth 
and  a  five  hundredth  part  of  the  taxable  propcrti 

The  census  of  Solon  was  during  the  first  period 
the  standard  according  to  which  the  eh<popd  wat 
raised,  until  in  377  B.C.,  in  the  archonship  of  Nau- 
sinicus,  a  new  census  was  instituted,  in  which  the 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rates  of  the 
property-tax,  were  divided  into  a  number  of  sym- 
moriae (avfi/Mopiai)  or  classes,  similar  to  those  which 
were  afterward  made  for  the  trierarchy.8  The  na- 
ture of  this  new  census,  notwithstanding  the  minute 
investigation  of  Bockh,8  is  still  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity. Each  of  the  ten  phylae,  according  to  Ul- 
pian, appointed  120  of  its  wealthier  citizens,  who 
were  divided  into  two  parts,  according  to  their  prop- 
erty, called  symmoriae,  each  consisting  of  sixty  per- 
sons ;  and  the  members  of  the  wealthier  of  the  two 
symmoriae  were  obliged,  in  case  of  urgent  necessity, 
to  advance  to  the  less  wealthy  the  sum  required  foi 
the  elatyopa  {irpoeioQopa1).  When  the  wants  of  the 
state  had  been  thus  supplied,  those  who  had  advan- 
ced the  money  could  at  their  ease,  and  in  the  usual 
way,  exact  their  money  back  from  those  to  whom 
they  had  advanced  it.  The  whole  number  of  per- 
sons included  in  the  symmoriae  was  1200,  who  were 
considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  Re- 
public ;  it  would,  however,  as  Bockh  justly  observes, 
be  absurd  to  suppose,  with  Ulpian,  that  these  1200 
alone  paid  the  property-tax,  and  that  all  the  rest 
were  exempt  from  it.  The  whole  census  of  6000,' 
or,  more  accurately,  of  5750  talents,*  was  surely  not 
the  property  of  1200  citizens,  but  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  whole  Republic.  Many  others,  therefore, 
though  their  property  was  smaller  than  that  of  the 
1200,  must  have  contributed  to  the  eloQopd,  and 
their  property  must  be  considered  as  included  in 
the  census  of  5750  talents  of  taxable  property. 

The  body  of  1200  was,  according  to  Ulpian,  also 
divided  into  four  classes,  each  consisting  of  300. 
The  first  class,  or  the  richest,  were  the  leaders  of 
the  symmoriae  (i/ye/iover  ov/ifiopttiv),  and  are  often 
called  the  three  hundred  /car'  t&xyv.  They  proba- 
bly conducted  the  proceedings  of  the  symmoriae, 
and  they,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  the  demarchs, 
had  to  value  the  taxable  property.  Other  officers 
were  appointed  to  make  out  the  lists  of  the  rates, 
and  were  called  tniypatytis,  fiiaypa<pel(,  or  eickoyeic. 
When  the  wants  of  the  state  were  pressing,  the  300 
leaders,  perhaps  in  connexion  with  the  300  includca 
in  the  second  class — for  Ulpian,  in  the  first  portion 
of  his  remark,  states  that  the  richer  symmoria  of 
every  phyle  had  to  perform  this  duty — advanced 
the  money  to  the  others  on  the  above-mentioned 
terms,'  which,  however,  was  never  done  unless  it 
was  decreed  by  the  people.8  The  rates  of  taxation 
for  the  four  classes  have  been  made  out  with  great 
probability  by  Bockh,8  from  whose  work  the  follow- 
ing  table  is  taken  : 

First  Class,  front  twelve  talents  upward. 


Property. 

Taxable. 

Taxable  Capital. 

Property-to 
of  l-20tb  pan 

500  tal. 

1 

S  • 

100  tal.       .  . 

5  tal. 

100  " 

1 

•     7f  • 

20  "  ... 

.     1  " 

50  " 

1 

•     T  • 

10  "  ... 

.   30  min. 

15  " 

■     t  • 

"     J  - 

3  "     .    .  . 

9  « 

12  " 

2  tal.  24  min 

.  720  dracb 

1.  (Bockh,  Staatsh.,  ii.,  p.  56.) — S.  (Philoch.,  ap  Harpocrat 
9.  t.  Yvppopla. — Demosth.,  c.  Androt.,  p.  606. — Ulpian  ad  D» 
mosth.,  Olynth.,  ii.,  p.  S3,  e.) — 3.  (Staatsh.,  book  iv.) — 4.  (D» 
mosth.,  e.  Meid.,  p.  564,  &c.) — 5.  (Demosth.,  De  Symraoi  ) — I 
(Polyb.,  ii.,  62,  c>  7.)— 7.  (Demosfi.,  c.  Phaaiipp.,  p.  14f  )-  e 
(Demosth.,  c.  Polycl.,  p.  1209  \—9  (Staatsh   ii    p.  55  1 


ELAIOMELI. 


ELECTRUM 


Property  -tax 
of  140th  put. 

550  drach. 
500  " 
400  " 
350  " 
300  " 


ttcrond  Class,  from  six  talent*  and  upward,  but  under 

twelve. 

Tin  file.  Tirabla  Capital 

1  tal.  50  min 
1  "   40  " 
1  "   20  " 
1  "    10  " 

1  "     .    .  . 

Tkird  Clis  r,  from  two  talents  upward,  but  under  six. 

Property.      Taxable.      Taxable  CapilaL  Jn%Sg$k 

6  tal.  .    \  .     37i  min.    .       .  187i  drach 

4  «  |        30  " 

3  "  .    I  .     22*  " 

»i"  |  18|  " 

*  I  .  16 


11  tal 
10  " 
8  " 
7  " 
6  " 


150 
112* 

93| 
75 


P  mrtk  Clot*,  from  twenty-five  mina  upward, 
under  two  talent* 


but 


Property.  Taxable. 


Pro! 
of  I-! 


H  tal. 

1  " 
45  min. 
80  " 
25  « 


7 
V 

"IT 
I 


put. 

45  drach. 
30  " 
22,  « 
15  " 
12t  " 


Taxable  Capital. 

900  drach. 
600  '« 
450  " 
300  " 
250  " 

Every  one  had  to  pay  his  tax  in  the  phyle  where 
lus  landed  property  lay,  as  appears  from  the  oration 
of  Demosthenes  against  Polycles  ;  and  if  any  one 
refused  to  pay,  the  state  had  a  right  to  confiscate 
his  estate,  but  not  to  punish  the  individual  with 
atimia  1  But  if  any  one  thought  that  his  property 
was  taxed  higher  than  that  of  another  man  on 
whom  juster  claims  could  be  made,  he  had  the  right 
to  call  upon  this  person  to  take  the  office  in  his 
■lead,  or  to  submit  to  a  complete  exchange  of  prop- 
erty. ( Vid.  Antidosis.)  No  Athenian,  on  the  other 
liand,  if  belonging  to  the  tax  paying  classes,  could 
be  exempt  from  the  eio^opu,  not  even  the  descend- 
ants of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.*  Orphans, 
though  exempt  from  liturgies,  were  obliged  to  pay 
the  property-tax,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  De- 
mosthenes, who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  sym- 
moriee  for  ten  years.'  Even  trierarchs  were  not  ex- 
empt from  paying  the  eioQopa  themselves,  although 
they  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the  wpoeioQopd  * 
It  seems  that  aliens  were  likewise  subject  to  it,  for 
the  only  instance  we  have  of  any  exception  being 
made  ia  one  of  aliens.' 

For  farther  information  concerning  the  subject 
of  the  eio<pop<i,  vid.  the  fourth  book  of  Bockh's  Pub- 
lie  Economy  of  Athens. — Wolf,  Prolegomena  in  Lep- 
tin. — Wacnsmuth,  Hellen.  AUerth.,  ii.,  1,  p.  136. — 
Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.  of  Greece,  $  162 

EISPOIEISTHAI  ( e ionou iodai ).  (  Vid.  Adop- 
tion, Greek.) 

EL.COTHE'SIUM.    (Vid.  Bithh,  p.  148.) 

•ELAIA  (tXaia),  the  Olive.  The  common  iXaia 
tA  the  Greek  authors  is  the  Olea  Europaa,  L.  The 
iXata  \WwiriKri,  called  also  dypicXaia  and  kotivoc,  is 
ieferred  by  Matthiolua  and  Sprengel  to  several  spe- 
cies of  the  Elatagnu*,  namely,  E.  spinosa,  E.  hor- 
tenn*,  and  E.  Orientali*.* 

•ELAIAG'NIIS  or  ELEIACNUS  (tXaiayvoc  or 
iXeia-)  voc),  a  plant  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,' 
and  which  is  thought,  from  the  description  which 
he  gives  of  it,  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Dutch 
Myrtle,  or  Mynca,  Gale  Sprengel,  however,  is  in 
favour  of  the  Salix  Hal/yi  xnica,  or  Weeping  Willow.* 

•ELAIO  MELI  (eXaidfuXt),  according  to  Dr.  Al- 

I.  (Demoeth., c.  Anilmt.,  p.  009  ,  c.  TWprr.,  p.  7J2.) — 2.  ([)*- 
•oath.,  o.  L«ptin.,  n  402.  Ac.)— 3.  (o.  Urol.,  p  JOS. — Compare 
lawna,  up.  Dionya.  lajiua,  p.  108  ;  or  Orel  Orasc.,  vol  til,  p.  .131, 
«l.  Rank*  )— 4.  (Demoath.,  c.  Polyel.,  p  I  JOB  .  c  Phiraij  p.,  p 
1044.)—}.  (M«rm.  Ultra.,  II.,  hit.— Bockh,  Hiuub..  a.,  p.  75  ) 
-0.  (Adama,  Append.,  «.  t.)— 7.  (II  P  ,  i»  ».)—  I  (Adama, 
»*p*nd.,  «.  t.j 
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ston,  a  itort  of  Manna.  Plinv1  says  of  it,  '  Sponu 
natcitur  in  Syria  mantimis,  quod  elaomei.  rocant, 
manat  ex  arboribus  pingue,  crassiusque  melle,  resin* 
tenuius,  sapore  dulct."  The  same  writer,  in  another 
!  part,*  informs  us  that  it  acted  as  an  aperient,  and 
was  particularly  efficacious  in  producing  evacua- 
tions of  bile.  Hard  drinkers,  who  wished  to  con- 
tend for  the  palm  at  a  carousaJ,  .ommenced  by 
drinking  a  cyathus  of  diluted  else  meli.  Fee  in- 
clines to  make  it  a  terebinthine,  especially  since 
Dioscorides  speaks  of  its  employment  as  a  friction 
in  nervous  disorders.  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  make 
mention,  alsc,  of  its  soporific  properties ;  but  this 
seems  inconsistent  with  its  other  qualities,  and  is 
regarded  by  Fee  as  erroneous.* 

ELAPHEBOL'IA  ('EXatpriooXia),  the  greatest  fes- 
tival  in  the  town  of  Hyampolis,  in  Phocis,  whicl 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Artemis,  in  commem- 
oration, it  is  said,  of  a  victory  which  its  inhabitants 
had  gained  over  the  Thessalians,  who  had  ravagpd 
the  country,  and  reduced  the  Phocians  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  nearly  to  the  last  extremity  .* 
The  only  particular  which  we  know  ol  its  celebra- 
tion is,  that  a  peculiar  kind  of  cake  (e"Aa<f>oe)  was 
made  on  the  occasion.'  These  cakes  were,  aa  their 
name  indicates,  probably  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
stag  or  deer,  and  offered  to  the  goddess.  The  fes- 
tival of  the  elaphebolia  was  also  celebrated  in  many 
other  parts  of  Greece,  but  no  particulars  are  known.' 

ELAPHEBOL'ION  CEXafyooXtuv).  (Vid.  Cal- 
endar, Greek.) 

♦ELAPHOBOS'CUS  (  eXafotooKOc  ),  the  Garden 
Parsnip,  or  Pastinaca  saliva.  The  popular  belief 
was,  that  the  stags,  by  feeding  on  this,  were  enabled 
to  resist  serpents.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  the  islanda 
of  the  Archipelago,  on  the  margins  of  fields,  and  also 
in  the  Peloponnesus.7 

♦EL'APHUS  (lXa<f>or),  the  Stag,  or  Ccrvus  Ela- 
phis.  BufTbn  makes  the  InneXatpoc  of  Aristotle  the 
Cerf  des  Ardennes.  The  dxatvrjc  of  Aristotle  wa» 
the  Daguet,  or  Young  Stag.' 

*EL'ATE  (ilt'irt)).  "  The  common  ildrri  of  the 
Greeks,"  observes  Adams,  "  must  have  been  either 
the  Pinus  Orientalis,  Toumefort,  or  the  Pinus  alne*. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  Male 
and  Female  species  of  Theophrastus.'  Stackhouse 
holds  the  former  to  be  the  Pinus  abies,  or  conimoD 
Fir-tree  ;  and  the  latter,  the  Pinus  picea,  or  Yellow 
leaved  Fir." 

•ELAT'INE  (tXarivti),  either  the  Linaria  Elatine, 
Desf ,  or  Linaria  spuria.  Will.  Its  English  name  ia 
Fluellin,  and  it  is  a  species  of  Toad-flax." 

•ELEB'ORUS.    {Vid.  Hellebore.) 

ELECTRUM.    (Vid.  Bronze,  p.  177.) 

•H.  Amber.  Most  of  the  ancient  authors  erred  id 
supposing  Amber  an  exudation  from  the  poplar. 
Theophrastus,  however,"  would  appear  to  have 
known  its  true  origin.  "  Amber,"  says  he,  "  ia 
a  stone.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  Liguria, 
and  has,  aa  before  mentioned,  a  power  of  attrac- 
tion." Diodorus  Siculus"  knew  that  Amber  came 
from  the  country  north  of  Gaul,  and  that  the  popu 
lar  story  of  its  consisting  of  the  tears  of  those  pop- 
lars into  which  Phaclhon's  sisters  were  transformed 
was  a  mere  fable.  Luchn  was  aware  that  Amber 
was  not  an  exudation  from  the  poplar,  and  that  there 
was  none  of  it  got  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po.  The 
common  error  in  relation  to  the  quarter  whence  thia 
substance  was  obtained,  has  been  explained  aa  fol- 


1.  (H.  N.,  it.,  7.)— 8.  (II.  N.,  inn.,  4.)— 3.  (Plin..  H.  N  ,  rd 
Pnnckuuclre,  tol.  xit.,  p.  S67.)-4.  (Plul.,  I)e  Mul.  VirL,  p  2H7 
— Paue.,  X.,  35,  4  4  ) — 5.  fAthen.,  it.,  p.  MO.)— 0.  (Rtyrn  Mae, 
a.  t.  *K>o*FrooXiu>.)  —  7.  (Dioecor,  in.,  71  —  Adama.  AprH.nA, 
■  t.)— 8.  (Schnnider  ail  Anatot.,  II.  A.,  ix.,  6.— Ainu  t,  ta» 
pend.,  f.  t.)— 9.  (H.  P.,  >.,  *  ;  i.,8.)— 10.  (Adams,  tmml.,%.  <rj 
—11.  (Dioaour.,  it., 40.  -Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 12.  I  •.  I  at* 
c.  M.-IIiU,  ad  loc.)-IJ.  (t.,  23.) 
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jows  -  The  Phoenician,  and,  after  them  the  Cartha- 
ginian, traders  obtained  their  supply  of  Amber  from 
the  river  Rodaun,  which  still  retains  its  name,  and 
which  flows  into  the  Vistula  near  Dantzic.  Their 
fear  of  rivalry,  however,  in  this  lucrative  branch  of 
commerce,  induced  thorn  to  keep  the  source  of  their 
traffic  involved  in  obscurity.  The  name,  but  not  the 
position  of  the  river,  was  mentioned,  and  hence  the 
Greeks  imagined  that  the  stream  in  question  was 
the  Eridanus,  from  the  similarity  of  name.  "Am- 
ber,'' says  Dr  Moore,  "  was  well  known  to  the  an- 
dants  many  centuries  before  the  age  of  Pliny,  and 
Tarious  ornamental  articles  were  made  of  it,  but  in 
nis  time  only  for  the  use  of  women.1  His  own  be- 
lief, not  differing  much  from  the  one  now  received, 
is,  that  it  consists  of  the  resinous  juice  of  certain 
trees,  which  had,  in  course  of  time,  become  miner- 
alized in  the  earth.  Hence  was  its  Latin  name 
'  uterinum'  derived,  '  quod  arbons  succum  prisci  nos- 
tri  credidere.'*  Pliny  says,  the  different  colours  it 
exhibited  in  its  native  state  were  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  artificial  means,  since  they  could  dye  it  of 
whatever  tint  they  pleased  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
much  used  in  counterfeiting  translucent  gems,  and 
especially  the  amethyst.  Demostratus3  called  Am- 
ber lyncurion,  supposing  it  produced  from  the  urine 
of  the  lynx ;  from  that  of  males  when  of  a  deeper 
and  more  fiery  tint,  but  when  feebler  and  paler,  of 
the  other  sex.  Other  writers  spoke  of  lyncurion 
as  a  substance  distinct  from  Amber,  but  having  the 
origin  indicated  by  its  name."* 

♦ELEDO'NE  (eXeduvT/),  a  species  of  molluscous 
animal,  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle*  and  Athena?- 
us.  "  Coray,"  remarks  Adams,  "  proposes  to  read 
XehMvai  instead  of  it ;  but  I  agree  with  Schweig- 
hamser,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  emenda- 
tion. Schneider  inclines  to  refer  it  to  the  Moscha- 
tit  octopus,  Larn  "• 

*ELEIOCHRY'SUS  (&etoXpvooc)  or  ELI- 
CHRY'SUS  (ekixpoooc),  according  to  some  botani- 
cal authorities,  the  Gnaphalium  stozchas,  L.,  or  Shrub- 
by Everlasting.  Its  Greek  name  was  derived  from 
its  golden -coloured  flowers.  Dioscorides  states 
that  it  was  called  by  some  ^puffuvfajiiof,  by  others 
iftdpavroc,  the  latter  name  referring  to  its  perennial 
character,  from  which  circumstance  it  was  used  to 
idorn  the  statues  of  the  gods.  Adams,  however,  is 
n  favour  of  the  Caltha  palustns,  or  Marsh  Mary- 
jold.7 

♦ELEIOS  {klewc),  an  animal  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle,8 and  supposed  to  have  been  identical  with  the 
■ivoi-oc,  namely,  the  Glis  of  the  Romans,  which  was 
the  Glis  esculentus,  or  Rellmouse  of  the  later  nat- 
uralists.   Linnseus  calls  it  the  Myoxus  Glis.9 

'ELEIOSELI'NON  (hXetoatlivov),  most  probably 
the  Avium  graveolens,  wild  Celery,  or  Smallage.10 

♦ELELIS'PHAKOS  (ifclioQaKoc),  the  Salvia  of- 
ficinalis, or  common  Sage.  The  Latin  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  salutary  properties  ascribed  to  the 
plant  {salvia,  a  salute,  i.  e.,  sanitate).  Sibthorp  found 
it  in  uncultivated  places,  as  described  by  Dioscori- 
des.11 

♦ELEPHAS  (IMfac),  the  Elephant,  or  Elephas 
maximus  L.  "One  description  of  the  Elephant 
given  by  Aristotle  is  admitted  by  Cuvier  to  be  re- 
markably accurate.  The  animal  and  the  disease 
Elephas,  or  Elephantiasis,  are  both  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Areta?us.  It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  Indian 


1.  (Pliu.,  H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  11.)— 2.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxvii.,  II.) 
— 3-  (ap  Plin.,  1.  c.) — 4.  (Ancient  Mineralogy,  p.  105,  seq.) — 5. 
(H.  A.,  it.,  1.)—  fi.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 7.  (Diuscor.,iv.,  58. 
-Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  8.— Theucr.,  Idyll.,  i.,  30.— Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.) — 8.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Aristot.,  H.  A., 
tiii.,  19. — Adams,  Append.,  s  v.) — 10.  (Dioscor.,  lii.,  68. — The- 
ophrast., H.  P.,  vii.,  6.)— 11.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  35 — Thtop  urast.. 
H.  P,  vi.,  11. — Adams,  Append.,  a  v.) 
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Elephant  {Elephas  Indicus),  as  well  as  the  Airitiai 

' Loxodonta  Africanus1)." 

ELEVEN,  THE  (ol  tvdena),  were  magistrates  ai 
Athens  of  considerable  importance.  They  are  al- 
ways called  by  this  name  in  the  classical  writers , 
but  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  their  name 
is  said  to  have  been  changed  into  that  of  vopofvla- 
/cef,s  who  were,  however,  during  the  Democracy, 
distinct  functionaries.  ( Vid.  Nomophylakes.)  The 
grammarians  also  give  other  names  to  the  Elaven, 
as  dea/iotpv'X.aKec,  ■&ea/zo<pvXaKec,  &c.3 

The  time  at  which  the  office  of  the  Eleven  was 
instituted  is  disputed.  Ullrich  considers  the  office 
to  have  been  of  an  aristocratical  character,  and  con- 
cludes, from  a  passage  in  Heraclides  Ponticus,*that 
it  was  established  by  Aristides.  Meier,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  maintains  that  the  office  existed  not  only 
before  the  time  of  Cleisthenes,  but  probably  before 
the  legislation  of  Solon ;  but  it  seems  impossible  to 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject. 
They  were  annually  chosen  by  lot,  one  from  each 
of  the  ten  tribes,  and  a  secretary  (ypappaTtvc),  who 
must  properly  be  regarded  as  their  servant  (virnpt- 
Tvc),  though  he  formed  one  of  their  number.* 

The  principal  duty  of  the  Eleven  was  the  care 
and  management  of  the  public  prison  (Seapur^ptov) 
(vid.  Carcer),  which  was  entirely  under  their  juris- 
diction. The  prison,  however,  was  seldom  used  by 
the  Athenians  as  a  mere  place  of  confinement, 
serving  generally  for  punishments  and  executions. 
When  a  person  was  condemned  to  death,  he  was 
immediately  given  into  the  custody  of  the  Eleven, 
who  were  then  bound  to  carry  the  sentence  into  ex- 
ecution according  to  the  laws.'  The  most  com- 
mon mode  of  execution  was  by  hemlock  juice  (ko- 
veiov),  which  was  drunk  after  sunset.'  The  Eleven 
had  under  them  jailers,  executioners,  and  torturers, 
who  were  called  by  various  names  (ol  itapaorarai  •* 
6  tuv  tviena  inr/pirnc  ;9  6  Sr/fioKOtvoc  ;10  6  Snfioaioc  or 
ififuoc,  &c).  When  torture  was  inflicted  in  caus- 
es affecting  the  state,  it  was  either  done  in  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  Eleven,11  or  by  their  servant 
(6  6r/fiioc).    (  Vid.  Basanos.) 

The  Eleven  usually  only  had  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  sentence  passed  in  the  courts  of  law  and 
the  public  assemblies  ;  but  in  some  cases  they  pos- 
sessed an  riye/wvia  dcKaaTvpiov.  This  was  the  case 
in  those  summary  proceedings  called  wKayuyy,  k$n- 
ynaic,  and  ivdei^ic,  in  which  the  penalty  was  fixed 
by  law,  and  might  be  inflicted  by  the  court  on  the 
confession  or  conviction  of  the  accused  without  ap- 
pealing to  any  of  the  jury  courts.  (Vid.  Apagoge.) 
They  also  had  an  riytpovia  diKaaTrjplov  in  the  case  of 
naKovypoi,  because  the  summary  proceedings  men- 
tioned above  were  chiefly  adopted  in  the  case  of 
such  persons:  hence  Antiphon18  calls  them  impekn- 
rai  t&v  KaKovpyuv.  The  word  Kanovpyoi  properly 
means  any  kind  of  malefactors,  but  is  only  applied 
in  Athenian  law  to  thieves  (kMtttoi),  housebreak- 
ers (Toix<jpvxol)>1*  man-stealers  (uvdpanob'iaTai),  and 
other  criminals  of  a  similar  kind.1* 

The  Eleven  are  also  said  to  have  possessed  irye- 
povia  diKaornpiov  in  the  case  of  confiscated  proper- 
ty,1* which  statement  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription 
published  by  Bockh.1* 

(Ullrich,  Ueber  die  Eilf  Manner,  appended  to  hi* 
translation  of  Plato's  Meno,  Crito,  and  the  first  and 
second  Alcibiades,  Berlin,  1821. — Sluiter,  Lectione* 

1.  (Aretaos,  Morb.  Diut.,  ii.,  13. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9. 
(Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  102.)— 3.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Plat.,  277 
— Vesp.,  775,  1108.)— 4.  (i.,  «  10.)— 5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii., 
102.)-«.  (Xen.,Hell.,  ii.,  3,1)  54.)— 7.  (Plato,  Phasd.,  c.  65,  6ff.) 
—8.  (Becker,  Anec,  p.  296,  32.)— 9.  (Xen.,  Hell  .  i  I.,  3,  *  54.)— 
10.  (Antiph.,  De  Venef.,  615.)— 11.  (Demosth...  .  Nicostr.,  1^ 
2.)— 12.  (De  Casde  Herod.,  713.) — 13.  (Compare  Demosth.,  c. 
Lacrit.,  940,  5.)— 14.  (Meier,  AM.  Proc.,  76,  77.)— 15.  (Etymo' 
Mag.,  p.  338, 35.) — 16.  (Urkun<!en,  Uber  das  Seewesen  des  A*- 
t  hen  Staaies,  p.  535.) 
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indoctd.  p  256-261  — Meier.  An.  Proc.,  68-77  — 
Schubert,  De  Mdibbus,  p.  93-96. — Hermann,  Pol. 
Anttq.  of  Greece,  t)  139. 

ELEUSI'NIA  ('EXevoiv'ta),  a  festival  and  myster- 
ies, originally  celebrated  only  at  Eleusis  in  Attica, 
in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Persephone.1  All  the 
ancients  who  have  occasion  to  mention  the  Eleusin- 
ian  mysteries,  or  the  mysteries,  as  they  were  some- 
times called,  agree  that  they  were  the  holiest  and 
most  venerable  of  all  that  were  celebrated  in 
Greece.'  Various  traditions  were  current  among 
the  Greeks  respecting  the  author  of  these  myster- 
ies ;  for,  while  some  considered  Eumolpus  or  Mu- 
B»us  to  be  their  founder,  others  stated  that  they  had 
been  introduced  from  Egypt  by  Erechtheus,  who  at  a 
time  of  scarcity  provided  his  country  with  com  from 
Egypt,  and  imported  from  the  same  quarter  the  sa- 
cred rites  and  mysteries  of  Eleusis.  A  third  tradi- 
tion attributed  the  institution  to  Demeter  herself, 
who,  when  wandering  about  in  search  of  her  daugh- 
ter Persephone,  was  believed  to  have  come  to  At- 
tica, in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus.  to  have  supplied  its 
inhabitants  with  corn,  and  to  have  instituted  the 
rtkeral  and  mystenps  at  Eleusis.'  This  last  opin- 
ion seems  to  have  been  the  most  common  among 
the  ancients,  and  in  subsequent  times  a  stone, 
called  kyCKaaroc  trerpa  (triste  saxum),  was  shown 
near  the  well  Callichoros  at  Eleusis,  on  which  the 
goddess,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  fatigue,  was 
believed  to  have  rested  on  her  arrival  in  Attica.* 
Around  the  well  Callichoros  the  Eleusinian  women 
were  said  to  have  first  performed  their  chorus,  and 
to  have  sung  hymns  to  the  goddess.*  AH  the  ac- 
counts and  allusions  in  ancient  writers  seem  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  legends  concerning 
the  introduction  of  the  Eleusinia  are  descriptions 
of  a  period  when  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  agriculture, 
rod  of  a  regularly  constituted  form  of  society.* 

In  the  reign  of  Erechtheus  a  war  is  said  to  have 
broken  out  between  the  Athenians  and  Eleusinians,7 
and  when  the  latter  were  defeated,  they  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  everything  ex- 
cept the  reXtrai,  which  they  wished  to  conduct  and 
regulate  for  themselves.*  Thus  the  superintend- 
ence remained  with  the  descendants  of  Eumolpus 
{ytd  Ei'mdlpid.k),  the  daughters  of  the  Eleusinian 
king  Celeus,  and  a  third  class  of  priests,  the  Kery- 
ces,  who  seem  likewise  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  family  of  Eumolpus,  though  they  them- 
selves traced  their  origin  to  Hermes  and  Aglauros. 

At  the  time  when  the  local  governments  of  the 
several  townships  of  Attica  were  concentrated  at 
Athens,  the  capital  became  also  the  centre  of  reli- 
gion, and  several  deities  who  had  hitherto  only  en- 
.oyed  a  local  worship  were  now  raised  to  the  rank 
»f  national  gods  This  seems  also  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Eleusinian  goddess;  for  in  the 
reign  of  Theseus  we  find  mention  of  a  temple  at 
Athens,  called  Eleusinion,*  probably  the  new  and 
national  sanctuary  oi  Demeter.  Her  priests  and 
priestesseo  now  became  naturally  attached  to  the 
national  temple  of  the  capital,  though  her  original 
plane  of  worship  at  Eleusis,  with  which  so  many 
•acred  associations  were  connected,  still  retained 
its  importance  and  its  special  share  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  national  solemnities ;  and  though,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  the  great  Eleusinian  festival 
was  commenced  at  Athens,  yet  a  numerous  pro- 
cession always  went,  on  a  certain  day,  to  Eleusis  : 
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it  was  here  that  the  most  solemn  part  oi thenar** 
rites  was  performed. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  greater  Eleu 
sinia  which  were  celebrated  at  Athens  and  Eleusis 
and  the  lesser  which  were  held  at  Agiae  on  the 
llissus  1  From  the  tradition  respecting  the  institu- 
tion of  the  lesser  Eleusinia,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that 
the  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  wa* 
originally  confined  to  Atticans  only;  for  it  is  said 
that  Heracles,  before  descending  into  the  lower 
world,  wished  to  be  initiated  ;  but  as  the  law  did 
not  admit  strangers,  the  lesser  Eleusinia  were  in- 
stituted in  order  to  evade  the  law,  and  not  to  dis- 
appoint the  great  benefactor  of  Attica.*  Other  le- 
gends concerning  the  initiation  of  Heracles  do  not 
mention  the  lesser  Eleusinia.  but  merely  state  that 
he  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  one  Pylius  in 
order  to  become  lawfully  entitled  to  the  initiation. 
But  both  traditions  in  reality  express  the  same 
thing,  if  we  suppose  that  the  initiation  of  Heracles 
was  only  the  first  stage  in  the  real  initiation :  for 
the  lesser  Eleusinia  were  in  reality  only  a  prepara- 
tion (nponuttapaic  or  rrpoayvevaic)  for  the  real  mys- 
teries.* After  the  time  when  the  lesser  Eleusinia 
are  said  to  have  been  instituted,  we  no  longer  heai 
of  the  exclusion  of  any  one  from  the  mysteries  ex- 
cept barbarians  ;  and  Herodotus*  expressly  states, 
that  any  Greek  who  wished  it  might  be  initiated 
The  lesser  Eleusinia  were  held  every  year  in  the 
month  of  Anthesterion,'  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, in  honour  of  Persephone  alone.  Those  who 
were  initiated  in  them  bore  the  name  of  mystas  (fata- 
rat*),  and  had  to  wait  at  least  another  year  before 
they  could  be  admitted  to  the  great  mysteries.  The 
principal  rites  of  this  first  stage  of  initiation  consisted 
in  the  sacrifice  of  a  sow,  which  the  mystae  seem  to 
have  first  washed  in  the  Cantharus,'  and  in  the  pu- 
rification by  a  priest,  who  bore  the  name  of  Hydra- 
nos.*  The  mysta?  had  also  to  take  an  oath  of  se- 
crecy, which  was  administered  to  them  by  the  mys- 
tagogus,  also  called  lepo^dvTijc  -txpo^T^c :  they  re- 
ceived some  kind  of  preparatory  instruction,  which 
enabled  them  afterward  to  understand  the  mysteries 
which  were  revealed  to  thtm  in  the  great  Eleu- 
sinia ;  they  were  not  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  of 
Demeter,  hut  remained  during  the  solemnities  in 
the  vestibule  * 

The  great  mysteries  were  celebrated  every  year 
in  the  month  of  Boedromion,  during  nine  days,  from 
the  16th  to  the  23d,10  both  at  Athens  and  Eleusis 
The  initiated  were  called  kironrat  or  fpupot.11  On 
the  first  day,  those  who  had  been  initiated  in  the 
lesser  Eleusinia  assembled  at  Athens,  whence  its 
name  was  ayvppoc  ;M  but  strangers  who  wished  to 
witness  the  celebration  of  these  national  solemni- 
ties likewise  visited  Athens  in  great  numbers  at 
this  season,  and  we  find  it  expressly  stated  thai 
Athens  was  crowded  with  visiters  on  the  occa- 
sion." On  the  second  day  the  mystw  went  in  sol- 
emn procession  to  the  scacoast,  where  they  under- 
went a  purification.  Hence  the  day  was  called 
"AAade  fivarai,  probably  the  conventional  phrase  by 
which  the  mystae  were  invited  to  assemble  for  the 
purpose.1*  Suidas1'  mentions  two  rivulets,  called 
Seirot,  as  the  place  to  which  the  mystae  went  in 
order  to  be  purified.  Of  the  third  day  scarcely  any- 
thing is  known  with  certainty  ;  we  only  loam  front 
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Clemens  of  Alexandrea1  that  it  was  a  day  of  fast- 
ing, and  that  in  the  evening  a  frugal  meal  was 
taken,  which  consisted  of  cakes  made  of  sesame  and 
honey.  Whether  sacrifices  were  offered  on  this 
day,  as  Meursius  supposes,  is  uncertain ;  but  that 
which  he  assigns  to  it  consisted  of  two  kinds  of 
sea-fisl  {rpiyhj  and  /taivls*),  and  of  cakes  of  barley 
grown  in  the  Rharian  plain.3  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  this  sacrifice  belonged  to  the  fourth 
day,  on  which,  also,  the  koXoSoq  k6.6o5o^  seems  to 
have  taken  place.  This  was  a  procession  with  a 
basket  containing  pomegranates  and  poppy-seeds  ; 
it  was  carried  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen,  and 
women  followed  with  small  mystic  cases  in  their 
hands.*  On  the  fifth  day,  which  appears  to  have 
been  called  the  torch- day  (ji  tuv  Aa/indduv  Tjfiipa), 
the  mystffi,  led  by  the  dadovxoc,  went  in  the  evening 
with  torches  to  the  Temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis, 
where  they  seem  to  have  remained  during  the  fol- 
lowing night.  This  rite  was  probably  a  symboli- 
cal representation  of  Demeter  wandering  about  in 
search  of  Persephone.  The  sixth  day,  t  ailed  Iac- 
chos,*  was  the  most  solemn  of  all.  The  statue  of 
Iacchos,  son  of  Demeter,  adorned  with  a  garland  of 
myrtle,  and  bearing  a  torch  in  his  hand,  was  carried 
along  the  sacred  road6  amid  joyous  shouts  (laxxi- 
&iv)  and  songs,  from  the  Ceramicus  to  Eleusis.' 
This  solemn  procession  was  accompanied  by  great 
numbers  of  followers  and  spectators,  and  the  story 
related  by  Herodotus8  is  founded  on  the  supposition 
that  30,000  persons  walking  along  the  sacred  road 
on  this  occasion  was  nothing  uncommon.  During 
the  night  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  day,  the 
mysta?  remained  at  Eleusis,  and  were  initiated  into 
the  last  mysteries  (kironreia).  Those  who  were 
neither  knoirrai  nor  ftvarai  were  sent  away  by  a 
herald.  The  rr.ystse  now  repeated  the  oath  of  se- 
crecy which  had  been  administered  to  them  at  the 
lesser  Elcusinia,  underwent  a  new  purification,  and 
then  they  were  led  by  the  mystagogus,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  into  the  lighted"  interior  of  the  sanctu- 
ary (<puTayuy'ta),  and  were  allowed  to  set;  (avrofta) 
what  none  except  the  epoptse  ever  bsl  eld.  The 
awful  and  horrible  manner  in  which  the  initiation 
is  described  by  later,  especially  Christian  writers, 
seems  partly  to  proceed  from  their  ignorance  of  its 
real  character,  partly  from  their  horror  and  aversion 
to  these  pagan  rites.  The  more  ancient  writers  al- 
ways abstained  from  entering  upon  any  description 
of  the  subject.  Each  individual,  after  his  initia- 
tion, is  said  to  have  been  dismissed  by  the  words 
»<jyf,  fytiraf,9  in  order  to  make  room  for  other  mystse. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  initiated  returned  to  Ath- 
ens, amid  various  kinds  of  raillery  and  jests,  espe- 
cially at  the  bridge  over  the  Cephisus,  where  they 
sat  down  to  rest,  and  poured  forth  their  ridicule  on 
those  who  passed  by.  Hence  the  words  yetyyp'i&w 
and  ye<pvpia/io(.10  These  aKu/i/iara  seem,  like  the 
procession  with  torches  to  Eleusis.  to  have  been 
dramatical  and  symbolical  representations  of  the 
jests  by  which,  according  to  the  ancient  legend, 
Iambe  or  Baubo  had  dispelled  the  grief  of  the  god- 
dess and  made  her  smile.  We  may  here  observe, 
that  probably  the  whole  history  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone  was  in  some  way  or  other  symbolically 
represented  at  the  Eleusinia.  Hence  Clemens  of 
Alexandrea11  calls  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  a  "mys- 
tical drama."1'    The  eighth  day,  called  'Emdavpta, 
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was  a  kind  of  additional  day  for  those  who  by  soma 
accident  had  come  too  late,  or  had  been  prevented 
from  being  initiated  on  the  sixth  day.  It  was  sai# 
to  have  been  added  to  the  original  number  of  days, 
when  Asclepius,  coming  over  from  Epidaurus  to  be 
initiated,  arrived  too  late,  and  the  Athenians,  not  tw 
disappoint  the  god,  added  an  eighth  day.1  The  ninth 
and  last  day  bore  the  name  of  nXn/iox^it*  from  a 
peculiar  kind  of  vessel  called  ■Kkrip.oxoTi,  which  is 
described  as  a  small  kind  of  mrulcx.  Two  of  these 
vessels  were  on  this  day  filled  with  water  or  wine, 
and  the  contents  of  the  one  thrown  to  the  east,  and 
those  of  the  other  to  the  west,  while  those  who  per- 
formed this  rite  uttered  some  mystical  words. 

Besides  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies  He 
scribed  above,  several  others  are  mentioned,  but  it 
is  not  known  to  which  day  they  belonged.  Among 
them  we  shall  mention  only  the  Eleusinian  games 
and  contests,  which  Meursius  assigns  to  the  seventh 
day.  They  are  mentioned  by  Gellius,3  and  are  said 
to  have  been  the  most  ancient  in  Greece.  The 
prize  of  the  victors  consisted  in  ears  of  barley.*  It 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  profanations 
of  the  Eleusinia  if,  during  their  celebration,  an  dn- 
/iog  came  as  a  suppliant  to  the  temple  (the  Eleu- 
sinion),  and  placed  his  olive-branch  (iKcrripta)  in  it;* 
and  whoever  did  so  might  be  put  to  death  without 
any  trial,  or  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
drachmae.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  at  other 
festivals,  no  less  than  at  the  Eleusinia,  no  man, 
while  celebrating  the  festival,  could  be  seized  or  ar- 
rested for  any  offence.8  Lycurgus  made  a  law  that 
any  woman  using  a  carriage  in  the  procession  to 
Eleusis  should  be  fined  one  thousand  drachmae.' 
The  custom  against  which  this  law  was  directed 
seems  to  have  been  very  common  before.* 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  long  survived  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece.  Attempts  to  suppress  them 
were  made  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  but  he  met 
w  ith  strong  opposition,  and  they  seem  to  have  con- 
tinued down  to  the  time  of  the  elder  Theodosius. 
Respecting  the  secret  doctrines  which  were  reveal- 
ed in  them  to  the  initiated,  nothing  certain  is  known. 
The  general  belief  of  the  ancients  was  that  they 
opened  to  man  a  comforting  prospect  of  a  future 
state."  But  this  feature  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  originally  connected  with  these  mysteries,  and 
was  probably  added  to  them  at  the  period  which 
followed  the  opening  of  a  regular  intercourse  be- 
tween Greece  and  Egypt,  when  some  of  the  specu- 
lative doctrines  of  the  latter  country  and  the  East 
may  have  been  introduced  into  the  mysteries,  and 
hallowed  by  the  names  of  the  venerable  bards  of  the 
mythical  age.  This  supposition  would  also  account, 
in  some  measure,  for  the  legend  of  their  introduc- 
tion from  Egypt.  In  modern  times  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  mys- 
teries revealed  to  the  initiated,  but  the  results  have 
been  as  various  and  as  fanciful  as  might  be  expect- 
ed. The  most  sober  and  probable  view  is  that,  ac- 
cording to  which,  "they  were  the  remains  of  a  wor 
ship  which  preceded  the  rise  of  the  Hellenic  my- 
thology and  its  attendant  rites,  grounded  on  a  view 
of  nature  less  fanciful,  more  earnest,  and  better 
fitted  to  awaken  both  philosophical  thought  and  re- 
ligious feeling."10  Respecting  the  Attic  Eleusinia, 
see  Meursius,  Eleusinia,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1619. — St. 
Croix,  Recherr.hes,  Hist,  et  Critiq.  sur  les  Mystere* 
du  Paganisms  (a  second  edition  was  published  in 
1817  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  in  2  vols.,  Paris).— Ou- 
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prarofl,  'Stsai  *ut  let  Myttiret  d'Eleusis,  3d  edition, 
Paris,  1816.— Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alter.,  ii.,  2,  p.  249, 
etc. — Creuzer,  Symbol,  u.  Myihol.,  iv.,  p.  534,  &c. 

Eleusinia  were  also  celebrated  in  other  parts  of 
Greece  At  Ephesus  they  had  been  introduced 
from  Athens.1  In  Laconia  they  were,  as  far  as  we 
know,  only  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  an- 
cient town  of  Helos,  who,  on  certain  days,  carried 
a  wooden  statue  of  Persephone  to  the  Eleusinion, 
in  the  heights  of  Taygetus  '  Crete  had  likewise  its 
EleQ3inia.' 

ELEUTHER'IA  {'EXevdepLa,  the  feast  of  liberty), 
a  festival  which  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Pla- 
taeae (479  B  C  ),  instituted  in  honour  of  Zeus  Eleu- 
therios  (the  deliverer).  It  was  intended  not  merely 
to  be  a  token  of  their  gratitude  to  the  god  to  whom 
they  believed  themselves  to  be  indebted  for  their 
victory  over  the  barbarians,  but  also  as  a  bund  of 
union  among  themselves  ;  for  in  an  assembly  of  all 
the  Greeks,  Ansiules  carried  a  decree  that  delegates 
(irp66ovXoi  Kai  deupoi)  from  all  the  Greek  states 
should  assemble  every  year  at  Plate*  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eleutheria.  The  town  itself  was  at 
the  same  time  declared  sacred  and  inviolable,  as 
long  as  its  citizens  offered  the  annual  sacrifices 
which  were  then  instituted  on  behalf  of  Greece. 
Every  fifth  year  these  solemnities  were  celebrated 
with  contests  (dyuv  tuv  'EXevdepiuv),  in  which  the 
victors  were  rewarded  with  chaplets  (ityiiv  yvpvi- 
ko(  ore<paviT\.;*\.  The  annual  solemnity  at  Plataeae, 
which  continued  *o  be  observed  down  to  the  time 
of  Plutarch,*  was  this:  On  the  sixteenth  of  the 
month  of  Maimacterion,  a  procession,  led  by  a  trum- 
peter, who  blew  the  signal  for  battle,  marched  at 
daybreak  through  the  middle  of  the  town.  It  was 
fohowed  by  wagons  loaded  with  myrtle  boughs  and 
chaplets,  by  a  black  bull,  and  by  free  youths,  who 
carried  the  vessels  containing  the  libations  for  the 
dead.  No  slave  was  permitted  to  minister  on  this 
occasion.  At  the  end  of  this  procession  followed 
the  archon  of  Plataeae,  who  was  not  allowed  at  any 
other  time  during  his  office  to  touch  a  weapon,  or 
to  wear  any  other  hut  white  garments,  now  wear- 
ing a  purple  tunic,  and  with  a  sword  in  his  hand, 
and  also  bearing  an  urn,  kept  for  this  solemnity  in 
the  public  archive  (ypappatpvAuKiov).  When  the 
procession  came  to  the  place  where  the  Greeks  who 
had  fallen  at  Plataeae  were  buried,  the  archon  first 
washed  and  anointed  the  tombstones,  and  then  led 
the  bull  to  a  pyre  and  sacrificed  it,  praying  to  Zeus 
and  Hermes  Ohthonios,  and  inviting  the  brave  men 
who  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of  their  country  to 
take  part  in  the  banquet  prepared  for  them.  This 
account  of  Plutarch*  agTees  with  that  of  Thucydi- 
des.T  The  latter,  however,  expressly  states  that 
dresses  formed  a  part  of  the  offerings,  which  were 
probably  consumed  on  the  pyre  with  the  victim. 
This  part  of  the  ceremony  seems  to  have  no  longer 
existed  in  the  days  of  Plutarch,  who  does  not  men- 
tion it ;  and  if  so,  the  Plataeans  had  probably  been 
compelled  by  poverty  to  drop  it.' 

Eleutheria  was  also  the  name  of  a  festival  cele- 
Vrated  in  Samoa,  in  honour  of  Eros.* 

ELMMEN'ION  (klXiptviov)  was  a  harbour  duty 
it  the  PeirsRiis,  which,  according  to  a  fragment  of 
Euf<oli.i,"  had  to  be  paid  by  a  passenger  before  he 
wmlarked.  This  tax  appears  to  have  been  the  same 
as  the  fiftieth,  or  two  per  cent.,  which  was  levied  on 
all  exports  and  imports  ;  since  Pollux"  speaks  of  the 
iXhiptvusTai,  or  collectors  of  the  harbour  duty,  as 

1.  (Strain,,  in.,  p.  I  A3,  id  Taunhnitz.)— 2.  (P»oj  .,  20,  t> 

I,  Ac.)— 3.  (  Vid.  Meura.,  Eleua.,  c.  33.)— 4.  (Sir  ih.,,  |x_  p.  2rtfl, 
ad.  Taochnitz  ]—  .'>  (Anitld.,  21.— Pam.,  iz_  2,  t>  4.)— 6.  (Am- 
lid.,  10  and  21.)— 7  (in.,  58.)  —  8.  (See  ThirlwuM'n  Hut.  of 
Greece,  ii.,  p.  353,  Ac— BSckh,  Elpl.  Had.,  p.  208,  ami  ail 
Corp.  Iosrnp.,  i.,  p.  90-1.)— 9.  (Athon.,  nil.,  p.  562.)— 10.  (Pol- 
Ux,  Onom..  ii    30.1—11.  (Onom.,  viii.,  32.) 


the  same  persons  as  the  nevnjKoaroMfO ,  or  collect 
ors  of  the  nevrT/Koorf/.    (Vtd.  Pentkcoste  ) 

ELLOTIA  or  HELLOTIA  ('EXXui  -a  or  EiXu 
rta),  a  festival  celebrated  at  CorintL  in  honour  ot 
Athena.1 

A  festival  of  the  same  name  was  celeDrated  in 
Crete,  in  honour  of  Europa.  The  word  iAXurlc, 
from  which  the  festival  derived  its  name,  was,  ac- 
cording to  Seleucus,*  a  myrtle  garland  twenty  yarda 
in  circumference,  which  was  carried  about  in  the 
procession  at  the  festival  of  the  Ellotia.5 

ELLYCH'NIUM  (tAAvXviov  :  Attic,  dpvaXTus),  a 
wick.  Wicks  were  made  of  various  substances: 
1.  Principally  of  tow,  t.  e.,  the  coarser  fibres  of  flax 
(Stupa*) ;  2.  of  the  pith  of  the  rush,  &pvov,  whence 
the  Attic  term  dpvaAAtt  ;*  3.  of  the  narrow  woolly 
leaves  of  the  mullein  (<p2.o/ii<;,  Xvxvins'),  the  use  of 
which  was  analogous  to  the  practice  of  the  Span- 
iards, who  now  make  wicks  of  the  slender  radical 
leaves  of  a  similar  plant,  Phlomis  Lychnitis,  Linn. 

4.  Of  A8BEST08. 

The  lamps  which  were  lighted  at  the  solemn  fes- 
tival celebrated  every  year  at  Sa'is  in  Egypt,  were 
small  open  vessels  (e/i&ipta),  filled  with  salt  and  oil. 
Into  this  the  wick  was  immersed,  and  the  flame 
burned  all  night  upon  the  surface.*  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  wicks  were  originally  and  very  com- 
monly used  in  this  manner.  It  was  a  great  im- 
provement when  the  vessel  containing  the  oil  was 
covered,  by  which  it  was  converted  into  a  propei 
lamp.  It  was  then  necessary  to  make  one  or  more 
round  holes  in  the  lamp,  according  to  the  numbei 
of  the  wicks  burned  in  it;  and,  as  these  holes  were 
called,  from  an  obvious  analogy,  /ivKTijpec  or  pvtat, 
literally,  nostrils  or  nozzles,'  the  lamp  was  called  Si- 
/ivfof,  Tptpv^og,  or  noXv/iv^oc,  in  reference  to  the 
same  distinction10  (Polymyxos  luccrna11).  In  an  epi- 
gram of  Callimachus,  a  woman  dedicates  to  Serapis 
a  lamp  with  twenty  nozzles  (einooi  fivl-aie  itaovoiop 
Xvxvov). 

As  we  learn  from  Aristophanes,  thrifty  persons 
used  to  chide  those  who  wasted  the  oil  either  by 
using  a  wick  which  was  thicker  than  necessary," 
or  by  pushing  the  wick  forward  so  as  to  increase 
the  flame.1'  Moreover,  in  the  latter  of  these  passa- 
ges, the  boy  advances  the  wick  by  pushing  it  with 
his  finger,  as  he  might  do  when  the  oil  was  contain- 
ed in  an  open  vessel.  In  a  proper  lamp  it  was  drawn 
out  by  an  instrument  contrived  for  the  purpose , 
"  Et  producit  acu  stupas  humore  carentes."14  The 
bronze  lamps  found  in  ancient  sepulchres,  besides 
exhibiting  all  the  varieties  depending  on  the  number 
of  holes  or  nozzles,  have  sometimes  attached  to  them 
by  a  chain  the  needle  which  served  to  trim  the  wick 

The  fungus-shaped  excrescences  which  form  on 
the  top  of  the  wick  (jiVKt/Tee,  fungi)  were  thought 
to  indicate  rain.1* 

•ELMINS  or  HELMTNS  (lApuvc  or  lAfuvc). 
"  Standing  alone,  this  term  is  applied  to  intestinal 
worms  in  general.  The  lAftivf  ■nXartia  is  the  Ta- 
ma lata.  Thcophrastiis1*  says  it  is  congenital  in 
some  countries,  as  Egypt.  The  medical  authors 
describe  the  Draeuneulut,  or  Guinea  Worm,  which 
the  Greeks  call  ApaKovriov,  and  the  translators  ol 
the  Arabians  Vena  medmenxu  ",T  Thus  far  Adams 
"The  word  El  mint"  observes  Griffith,  "which  is 


1.  (Schol.  in  Pinil.,  0L|  i  ii.,  56— Alhen.,  r».,  p.  678  —  Etjr 
mnl.  Man.,  *.  *■  'KVA'.i-  3.  (ep  Athen.,  1.  c>— 3.  (Compart 
lie.Ych.,  and  Etym.d.  Mw.  •.  >. 'EAAur/n.)  — 4.  (Plin.,  II  N 
in.,  3. — lu.,  iln.,  3  ,  ilin.,  17.)— 5  (Srhul.  in  Anitonb.,  Nuo„ 
59  ) — 6  (Dinacnr.,  KM.— Plin.,  II  N.,  nr.,  74.)— 7.  (Tuiia, 
B<it.  Mag.,  999.)— 8.  (Herod.,  u.,  62  )-9.  (Anatoph.,  Ecclea., 
5.)— 10.  (Piillui,  Om.in.,  vi.,  18;  I.,  26.— AtheD«-n«,  it  .  57  HI  ) 
—II.  (Martial,  in  .,  4 1 .)— 12.  (Nub., V)—  13.  ( Vrr  ,.,  24!>-25S  ) 
—14.  (Viru.,  Morrt.,  II.)— 15.  (Anatc:  h.,  Veap..  200-283.— Cat 
hm.,  Fran-,  47,  p.  432.  ad,  Enioati.— /.rmt.,  Dim.,  97A.— Avieav 
Armt.,  393.)— 16.  (II.  P.,  ii.,  22.)— 17.  (Oali-n,  I)n  lor  AIT**- 
Ti. — P  Ktpn.,  i»  ,  69.  —  Adjnia,  Append.,  a.  v.) 
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ttwjueiitly  employed  by  Hippocrates  m  many  of  his 
works,  and,  among  others,  in  his  General  Treatise 
on  Diseases,  was  applied  by  him  to  those  animals 
which  are  at  present  known  under  the  denomination 
of  intestinal  worms,  of  which  he  was  acquainted 
with  but  a  small  number  of  species.  Aristotle  has 
employer1  it  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  TEliau, 
every  nine  that  he  speaks  of  the  substances  which 
are  used  to  rid  dogs  of  the  worms  to  which  they 
aie  subject.  The  Latin  authors,  and  Pliny  among 
the  rest,  have  restricted  the  word  lumbricus  to  the 
intestinal  worms,  and  have  rendered  the  three  Greek 
denominations  (oKuktji,  evXat,  and  tTijiivt;)  by  a  sin- 
gle one,  that  of  vermes,  from  which  it  has  happened 
that  the  moderns  have  been  led  into  the  same  con- 
fusion by  the  word  worms,  which,  as  well  as  the 
French  word  vers,  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
Latin."1 

♦ELOPS  (iXof),  a  species  of  harmless  Serpent 
mentioned  by  Nicander.  Belon  says  it  is  called  La- 
\>hiate  in  Lemnos.2 

*EI/YMUS  (ITivfioc ),  a  species  of  Grain.  The  IX- 
iuoc  of  Hippocrates  is,  according  to  Dierbach,  the 
Panicum  Italicum ;  while  that  of  Dioscorides  is,  ac- 
cording to  Sprengel,  the  Panicum  MiUiaceum.  Panic 
is  a  plant  of  the  millet  kind.* 

EMANCIPATIO  was  an  act  by  which  the  patria 
potestas  was  dissolved  in  the  lifetime  of  the  parent, 
and  it  was  so  called  because  it  was  in  the  form  of  a 
sale  (mancipatio).  By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
tles  it  was  necessary  that  a  son  should  be  sold 
ihree  times  in  order  to  be  released  from  the  pa- 
ternal power,  or  to  be  sui  juris.  In  the  case  of 
daughters  and  grandchildren,  one  sale  was  suffi- 
cient. The  father  transferred  the  son  by  the  form 
of  a  sale  to  another  person,  who  manumitted  him, 
upon  which  he  returned  into  the  power  of  the  father. 
This  was  repeated,  and  with  the  like  result.  After 
a  third  sale,  the  paternal  power  was  extinguished, 
but  the  son  was  resold  to  the  parent,  who  then  man- 
omitted  him,  and  so  acquired  the  rights  of  a  patron 
iter  his  emancipated  son,  which  would  otherwise 
have  belonged  to  the  purchaser  who  gave  him  his 
final  manumission. 

The  following  clear  and  satisfactory  view  of 
emancipatio  is  given  by  a  German  writer:  "The 
patria  potestas  could  not  be  dissolved  immediately 
by  manumissio,  because  the  patria  potestas  must  be 
viewed  as  an  imperii™,  and  not  as  a  right  of  prop- 
erty, like  the  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave. 
Now  it  was  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  patria 
potestas  was  extinguished  by  exercising  once  or 
thrice  (as  the  case  might  be)  the  right  which  the 
pater  familias  possessed  of  selling,  or,  rather,  pledg- 
ing his  child.  Conformably  to  this  fundamental 
principle,  the  release  of  a  child  from  the  patria  po- 
testas was  clothed  with  the  form  of  a  mancipatio, 
effected  once  or  three  times.  The  patria  potestas 
was  indeed  thus  dissolved,  though  the  child  was  not 
yet  free,  but  came  into  the  condition  of  a  nexus. 
Consequently,  a  manumissio  was  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  mancipatio,  in  order  that  the  proper 
object  of  the  emancipatio  might  be  attained.  This 
manumissio  must  take  place  once  or  thrice,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  In  the  case  when  the  man- 
nmissio  was  not  followed  by  a  return  into  the  patria 
potestas,  the  manumissio  was  attended  with  impor- 
tant consequences  to  the  manumissor,  which  con- 
sequences ought  to  apply  to  the  emancipating  party. 
Accordingly,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  that  the 
decisive  manumission  should  be  made  by  the  eman- 
cipating party ;  and  for  that  reason,  a  remancipatio, 


1,  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  nil.,  p.  SO.) — 2.  (Adams,  Append., 
•.  ».  — 3.  (Theophratf .  H.  P.,viii.,  10.— Dioacor.,  ii.,  120— Ad- 
uns,  Append.,  a  v.) 
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which  preceded  the  final  manumissio,  was  a  pan  s> 
the  form  of  emancipatio."1 

The  legal  effect  of  emancipation  was  to  dissolve 
all  the  rights  of  agnatio.  The  person  emancipated 
became,  or  was  capable  of  becoming,  a  pater  famil 
ias  ;  and  all  the  previously  existing  relations  of  ag- 
natio between  the  parent's  familia  and  the  emanci 
pated  child  ceased  at  once.  But  a  relation  analo- 
gous to  that  of  patron  and  freedman  was  formed 
between  the  person  who  gave  the  final  emancipa- 
tion and  the  child,  so  that  if  the  child  died  without 
children  or  legal  heirs,  or  if  he  required  a  tutor  or 
curator,  the  rights  which  would  have  belonged  to 
the  father  if  he  had  not  emancipated  the  child,  were 
secured  to  him  as  a  kind  of  patronal  right,  in  case 
he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  secure  to  himself 
the  final  manumission  of  the  child.  Accordingly, 
the  father  would  always  stipulate  for  a  remancipa- 
tio from  the  purchase:  ■  this  stipulation  was  the 
pactum  fiduciee. 

The  emancipated  child  could  not  take  any  part 
of  his  parent's  property  as  heres,  in  case  the  parent 
died  intestate.  This  rigour  of  the  civil  law  (juris 
iniquttates1)  was  modified  by  the  praetor's  edict, 
which  placed  emancipated  children,  and  those  who 
were  in  the  parent's  power  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
on  the  same  footing  as  to  succeeding  to  the  intes- 
tate parent's  property. 

The  Emperor  Anastasius  introduced  the  practice 
of  effecting  emancipation  by  an  imperial  rescript.' 
Justinian  enacted  that  emancipation  should  be  ef- 
fected before  a  magistrate ;  and  by  an  edict  (ex  edic- 
to  prtstoris),  the  parent  had  still  the  same  rights  to 
the  property  (bona)  of  the  emancipated  person  that 
a  patron  had  to  the  bona  of  his  freedman.  But  he 
still  allowed,  what  was  probably  the  old  law,  a  fa- 
ther to  emancipate  a  grandson  without  emancipa- 
ting the  son,  and  to  emancipate  the  son  without 
emancipating  the  grandson,  or  to  emancipate  thein 
all.  Justinian,  also,4  did  not  allow  a  parent  to 
emancipate  a  child  against  his  will,  though  it  seems 
that  this  might  be  done  by  the  old  law,  and  that  the 
parent  might  so  destroy  all  the  son's  rights  of  agna- 
tion. 

The  Emperor  Anastasius  allowed  an  emancipa- 
ted child  (under  certain  restrictions)  to  succeed  to 
the  property  of  an  intestate  brother  or  sister,  which 
the  praetor  had  not  allowed ;  and  Justinian  put  an 
emancipated  child  in  all  respects  on  the  same  foot- 
ing  as  one  not  emancipated,  with  respect  to  such 
succession. 

An  emancipatio  effected  a  capitis  diminntio,  in 
consequence  of  the  servile  character  (senilis  eausu ) 
into  which  the  child  was  brought  by  such  act.* 

EMANSOR.    (Vid.  Desertor.) 

EMBAS  (k/i6ac),  a  shoe  worn  by  men,*  which  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Aristophanes*  and  other 
Greek  writers.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
common  kind  of  shoe  worn  at  Athens  (tircTiic  in* 
Snua*).  Pollux'  says  that  it  was  invented  by  tie 
Thracians,  and  that  it  was  like  the  low  cothurnus. 
The  t/i6dc  was  also  worn  by  the  Bceotians,"  and 
probably  in  other  parts  of  Greece.11 

EMBATEIA  (tfiBareia).  In  Attic  law  this  wor . 
(like  the  corresponding  English  one,  entry)  was  useo 
to  denote  a  formal  taking  possession  of  real  prop- 
erty. Thus,  when  a  son  entered  upon  the  land  left 
him  by  his  father,  he  was  said  k^areveiv,  or  |8ff<Jtf- 


1.  (TJnterholzner,  Zeitschnft,  ii.,  130:  "Von  den  Airmen  del 
Mannmiasio  per  Vindictam  und  der  Emancipatio.") — 2.  (Gains, 
iii.,  25.)— 3.  (Cod.  viii.,  tit.  40,  I)  6.)— 4.  (Nov.,  80,  c.  II.)— 4 
(Gaius,  i.,  132,  &c— Dig.  1,  tit.  7.— Cod.  vi.,  tit.  57,  g.  15 ;  Till 
tit.  40,  g.  6.— Inst.,  i.,  tit.  12  ;  iii.,  tit.  5.— Dirksen,  Uebereicht, 
Ac,  p.  278.)— «.  (Suidas,  g.  v.)— 7.  (Equit.,  321,  8«0,  872.— 
EccL,  314,  850,  &c.)— 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  85.— Compan 
haras,  De  Dicasog.  Hered.,  94.)— 0  (1-  c.)— 10.  (Herod  ,  i,  19»  i 
—11.  (Becker  CbariH««,  ii.,  p.  378.) 


EMBATELA. 


EMISSARIL'M. 


a*  ei(  rd  narpua,  and  thereupon  he  became  seued, 
t»  possessed  of  his  inheritance.  If  any  one  dis- 
torted him  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  property,  wuh 
in  intention  to  dispute  the  title,  he  might  maintain 
an  action  of  ejectment,  ffovAj?r  oikti.  Before  entry 
He  could  not  maintain  such  action.  V.fuu/.ri  is  Irom 
IfiXfaiv,  an  old  word,  signifying  to  eject.  The  sup- 
posed ejectment,  for  which  the  action  was  brought, 
was  a  mere  formality.  The  defendant,  after  the 
plaintiff's  entry,  came  and  turned  him  off,  k&jyev  ix 
*W  YV<  This  proceeding  (called  efayuyr/)  took 
place  quietly,  and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses ;  the 
defendant  then  became  a  wrong-doer,  and  the  plain- 
tiff was  in  a  condition  to  try  the  right. 

All  this  «  as  a  relict  of  ancient  limes,  when,  be- 
fore writs  and  pleadings,  and  other  regular  process- 
es were  invented,  parties  adopted  a  ruder  method, 
and  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  There  was 
then  an  actual  ouster,  accompanied  often  with  vio- 
lence and  breach  of  the  peace,  for  which  the  person 
in  the  wrong  was  not  only  responsible  to  the  party 
injured,  but  was  also  punishable  as  a  public  offend- 
er. Afterward,  in  the  course  of  civilization,  violent 
remedies  became  useless,  and  were  discontinued ; 
yet  the  ceremony  of  ejecting  was  still  kept  up  as  a 
form  of  law,  being  deemed  by  lawyers  a  necessary 
foundation  of  the  subsequent  legal  process.  Thus 
at  Rome,  in  the  earlier  times,  one  party  used  to 
summon  the  other  by  the  words  "  ex  jure  te  manum 
eoruertum  voco"  to  go  with  him  to  the  land  in  dis- 
pute, and  (in  the  presence  of  the  praetor  and  others) 
turn  him  out  by  force.  Afterward  this  was  chan- 
ged into  the  symbolical  act  of  breaking  a  clod  of 
earth  upon  the  land,  by  which  the  person  who  broke 
intimated  that  he  claimed  a  right  to  deal  with  the 
land  as  he  pleased.  We  may  observe,  also,  that 
the  English  action  of  ejectment  in  this  respect  re- 
sembles the  Athenian,  that,  although  an  entry  by 
the  plaintiff,  and  an  ouster  of  him  by  the  defendant 
are  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  and  are  consider- 
ed necessary  to  support  the  action,  yet  both  entry 
and  ouster  are  mere  fictions  of  law. 

These  proceedings  by  entry,  ouster,  &c..  took 
place  also  at  Athens  in  case  of  resistance  to  an  ex- 
ecution ;  when  the  defendant,  refusing  to  give  up 
the  land  or  the  chattel  adjudged,  or  to  pay  the  dam- 
ages awarded  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  appointed  time, 
and  thus  being  vireprjfiepoc,  i.  e.,  the  time  having  ex- 
pired by  which  he  was  bound  to  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment, the  plaintiff  proceeded  to  satisfy  himself  by 
seizure  of  the  defendant's  lands.  This  he  certainly 
might  do,  if  there  were  no  goods  to  levy  upon  ; 
though  whether  it  was  lawful  in  all  cases  does  not 
appear  The  Athenian  laws  had  made  no  provision 
for  putting  the  party  who  succeeded  in  possession 
of  his  rights  ;  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  levy  ex- 
ecution himself,  without  the  aid  of  a  ministerial  of- 
ficer, or  any  other  person.  If,  in  doing  so,  he  en- 
countered opposition,  he  had  no  other  remedy  than 
the  iZmXnt;  AUn,  which  (if  the  subject-matteT  was 
land)  must  have  been  grounded  upon  his  own  pre- 
vious entry.  The  action  could  be  brought  against 
any  one  who  impeded  him  in  his  endeavour  to  get 
possession,  as  well  as  against  the  party  to  the  for- 
mer suit.  The  cause  of  Demosthenes  against  One- 
tor  was  this  :  Demosthenes  having  recovered  a 
judgment  against  Aphobus,  proceeded  to  take  his 
lands  in  execution.  Onetor  claimed  th  ;m  as  mort- 
gagee, and  turned  him  out  (l£f/ycv),  whereupon  De- 
mosthenes, contending  that  the  mortgage  was  col- 
lusive and  fraudulent,  brought  the  kZovXrn  Siittt, 
which  is  called  dual  jrpof  'Ovr/ropa,  because  the  pro- 
feeding  is  M  rem,  and  collateral  to  another  ohjeet, 
rather  than  a  direct  controversy  between  the  parties 
in  the  cause  The  consequence  to  the  defendant, 
if  he  failed  in  the  action  o»  ejectment,  was.  that  (be- 


sides his  liability  to  the  plaintiff)  he  was,  as  a  pat- 
he  offenier,  condemned  to  pay  to  the  tieasury  ■ 
sum  equal  to  the  damages,  or  to  the  value  of  the 
property  recovered  in  the  first  action.  While  this 
remained  unpaid  (and  we  may  presume  it  could  not 
be  paid  without  also  satisfying  the  party),  he  became, 
!  as  a  state  debtor,  subject  to  the  disabilities  of  irtpta.1 
EMBLE'MA  llptXripa,  l/iirato/ia),  an  inlaid  orna 
ment.  The  art  of  inlaying  (7  Ttjyi  kinratoTim*) 
was  employed  in  producing  beauti:  il  works  of  f  wo 
descriptions,  viz.  :  1st,  Those  whic  a  resembled  jur 
marquetry,  ooule,  and  Florentine  mcsaics ,  and,  2dly, 
those  in  which  crusts  (crusHt),  exquisitely  wrought 
in  bas-relief,  and  of  precious  materials,  were  fasten- 
ed upon  the  surface  of  vessels  or  other  pieces  of  fur- 
niture 

To  productions  of  the  former  class  we  may  refer 
all  attempts  to  adorn  the  walls  and  floors  of  houses 
with  the  figures  of  flowers  and  animals,  or  with  any 
other  devices  expressed  upon  a  common  ground  by 
the  insertion  of  variously-coloured  woods  or  mar- 
bles, all  of  which  were  polished  so  as  to  be  brought 
to  a  plain  surface.  To  such  mosaics  Lucilius  al- 
ludes* when  he  compares  the  well-connected  words 
of  a  skilful  orator  to  the  small  pieces  (tesserula) 
which  compose  the  "  emblema  vermiculatum"  of  an 
ornamental  pavement.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  these 
decorations  for  the  walls  of  apartments  had  become 
very  fashionable.*  Seneca  makes  mention  of  sil- 
ver inlaid  with  gold  among  the  luxuries  of  his  day.* 
(Vid.  Chrvsendeta.) 

To  the  latter  class  of  productions  belonged  the 
cups  and  plates  which  Verres  obtained  by  violence 
from  the  Sicilians,  and  from  which  he  removed  ths 
emblems  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  set  in  gold 
instead  of  silver.'  These  must  have  been  riveted 
with  nails,  or  in  some  other  way.  They  were  reck- 
oned exceedingly  valuable  as  works  of  first-rate  art- 
ists, and  some  of  them  were,  moreover,  esteemed 
sacred,  being  the  figures  of  the  penates  and  house- 
hold gods  of  the  proprietors  Aihenams,  in  descri- 
bing two  Corinthian  vases,7  distinguishes  between 
the  emblems  in  bas-relief  (n-pooTwa)  which  adorned 
the  body  and  neck  of  each  vessel,  and  the  figures  in 
high  relief  (nepi<j>avij  reropvevpeva  £ua)  which  were 
placed  upon  its  brim.  An  artist,  whose  business  it 
was  to  make  works  ornamented  with  emblems,  was 
called  "  crustarius."' 

EME'RITI  was  the  name  given  to  those  Roman 
soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  time,  and  had  ex- 
emption (vacatio)  from  military  service.  The  usual 
time  of  service  was  twenty  years  for  the  legionary 
soldiers,  and  sixteen  for  the  praetorians.*  At  the 
end  of  their  period  of  service  they  received  a  boun- 
ty or  reward,  either  in  lands  or  money,  or  in  both. 
Dion  Cassius1*  states  that  it  was  arranged  by  Au- 
gustus that  a  praetorian  should  receive  5000  drach- 
ma; (20,000  sesterces),  and  a  legionary  3000  ( 12.0W 
sesterces).  Caligula  reduced  the  bounty  of  the  lat- 
ter to  6000  sesterces.""  We  find  this  bounty  called 
)n»ta;  militia  commoda,1*  commoda  mitsionum."  and 
also  ementum.'* 

EME'RITIJM     (Vid.  Emeriti  ) 

BMISSAHIUM,  an  artificial  channel  formed  to 
carry  off  any  stagnant  body  of  water  (unde  aqus 
emittitur).  like  the  sluices  in  modern  use." 

Some  works  of  this  kind  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable efforts  of  Roman  ingenuity.  Remains 
still  exist  to  show  that  the  lakes Trasimene,  Albano, 

1.  ' M ■  "f ,  Alt.  Proc.,  p.  372.  400,  748.)— 1.  (Atheusa,  n_ 
78,  p  488.)— 1.  (»p.  Cic,  lit  Oral.,  in.,  43.)— 4.  H  N.,  HIT , 
J.) — 3.  (Epiat.,  5.1— 6.  (Cm.,  II.  Win.,  it.,  17.  82-34.1—7.  (», 
30,  p.  199  )-*  (Plin..  II.  N  .  mm.,  12.)— 9.  (Dion  Caaa.,  W 
23—  TartU  Ann.,  U,  78.)- 10.  (L  Ik) — II,  (Sunt.,  I'd  ,  44.)— 
12.  (Sun.,  Vitnll.,  19.)— 13.  (Baet..  C«l.,  44.)— 1 1  (l>iu.  49,  tit 
IB,  «.  3,  I  8,  12  ;  •.  »,  ♦  7.—  VH.  Upriat,  BwOTMl  j.I  T«rit. 
Aim.,  i.,  17  (—15  (Plin.,  R.  N  .  mill.,  21  —Tin.  ml  Kmo..  I* 
IB.) 
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Nemi,  and  Fucino  were  all  drained  hy  means  of 
emissaria,  the  last  of  which  is  still  nearly  perfect, 
and  o|ien  to  inspection,  having  been  partially  clear- 
ed by  the  present  King  of  Naples.  Julius  Osesar  is 
said  to  have  first  conceived  the  idea  of  this  stupen- 
dous undertaking,1  which  was  carried  into  effect  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius  a 

The  following  account  of  the  works,  from  obser- 
vations on  the  spot,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  ex- 
tent and  difficulties.  The  circumference  of  the  lake, 
including  the  bays  and  promontories,  is  about  thirty 
miles  in  extent.  The  length  of  the  emissary,  which 
lies  nearly  in  a  direct  line  from  the  lake  to  the  Riv- 
er Liris  (Garigliano),  is  something  more  than  three 
miles.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  was 
30,000,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  work  eleven 
years.'  For  more  than  a  mile  the  tunnel  is  carried 
under  a  mountain,  of  which  the  highest  part  is  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  through  a  stra- 
tum of  rocky  formation  (carnelian)  so  hard  that  ev- 
ery inch  required  10  be  worked  by  the  chisel.  The 
remaining  portion  runs  through  a  softer  soil,  not 
much  below  the  level  of  the  earth,  and  is  vaulted  in 
brick.  Perpendicular  openings  (putei)  are  sunk  at 
various  distances  into  the  tunnel,  through  which 
the  excavations  were  partly  discharged ;  and  a  num- 
bei  of  lateral  shafts  (cuniculi),  some  of  which  sep- 
arate themselves  into  two  branches,  one  above  the 
other,  are  likewise  directed  into  it,  the  lowest  at  an 
elevation  of  five  feet  from  the  bottom.  Through 
these  the  materials  excavated  were  also  carried 
oat.  Their  object  was  to  enable  the  prodigious 
multitude  of  30,000  men  to  carry  on  their  opera- 
tions at  the  same  time  without  incommoding  one 
another.  The  immediate  mouth  of  the  tunnel  is 
tome  distance  from  the  present  margin  of  the  lake, 
which  space  is  occupied  by  two  ample  reservoirs, 
intended  to  break  the  rush  of  water  before  it  enter- 
ed the  emissary,  connected  by  a  narrow  passage,  in 
▼hich  were  placed  the  sluices  (ejnstomium).  The 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  itself  consists  of  a  splendid 
archway  of  the  Doric  order,  nineteen  feet  high  and 
nine  wide,  formed  out  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  re- 
sembling in  construction  the  works  of  the  Claudian 
aquaeduct.    That  through  which  the  waters  dis- 


I.  (Snot.,  Jul.,  44.)— S.  (Tacit..  Ann.,  xii  ,  57.)— 3.  (Suet., 
Iund ,  20- — Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  24.  t>  11.) 
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charged  themselves  into  the  Liris  was  more  simpK 
and  is  represented  in  the  preceding  woodcut.  Tbi 
river  lies  in  a  ravine  between  the  aich  and  ftnre- 
ground,  at  a  depth  of  60  feet  below,  and,  conse- 
quently, cannot  be  seen  in  the  cut.  The  small 
aperture  above  the  embouchure  is  one  of  the  cuni- 
culi above  mentioned. 

It  appears  that  the  actual  drainage  was  relin- 
quished soon  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  eithu: 
from  the  perversity  of  Nero,  as  the  words  of  Pliny1 
seem  to  imply,  or  by  neglect ;  for  it  was  reopened 
by  Hadrian.* 

EMMHNOI  A1KAI  (iminvoi  6'ikoi)  were  suit* 
which  were  not  allowed  to  be  pending  abt  «-e  4 
month.  This  regulation  was  not  introduced  til  af- 
ter the  date  of  Xenophon's  treatise  on  the  revenue 
in  which  it  was  proposed  that  a  more  rapid  prog 
ress  should  be  allowed  to  commercial  suits,1  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  first  established  in  the  timt 
of  Philip.*  It  was  confined  to  those  subjects  which 
required  a  speedy  decision  ;  and  of  these  the  most 
important  were  disputes  respecting  commerce  (e/t- 
TTopinal  Slicac*),  which  were  heard  during  the  sis 
winter  months  from  Boedromion  to  Munychion,  so 
that  the  merchants  might  quickly  obtain  their  rights 
and  sail  away  ;6  by  which  we  are  not  to  understand, 
as  some  have  done,  that  a  suit  could  be  protracted 
through  this  whole  time,  but  it  was  necessary  that 
it  should  be  decided  within  a  month.7 

All  causes  relating  to  mines  ((leTaWmal  6Uai) 
were  also  lufirjvoi  SUai  ;8  the  object,  as  Bockh  re- 
marks,' being,  no  doubt,  that  the  mine  proprietor 
might  not  be  detained  too  long  from  his  business. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  causes  relating  to  loo- 
voi10  (vid.  Eranoi)  ;  and  Pollux11  includes  in  the 
list  suits  respecting  dowry,  which  are  omitted  by 
Harpocration  and  Suidas 

*EMP'ETRUM  (t/iirerpov),  a  plant,  about  which 
botanical  writers  are  still  undecided.  Stephens  and 
Hardouin  call  it  Perce-pierre ;  but  if  by  it  they  mean 
the  Alchemilla  arvensis  of  Hooker,  which  is  often 
called  Perce-pierre,  or  Parsley-breakstone,  its  char- 
acters, according  to  Adams,  are  by  no  means  suita- 
ble to  the  Ifimrpov  of  Dioscorides.  The  conjecture 
of  Cassalpinus,  which  Sprengel  adopts,  namely,  that 
it  was  a  species  of  Salsola,  is,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  much  more  probable.  Fee,  however,  de- 
clares against  this  opinion  without  giving  any  one 
in  its  place.  Pliny  says  of  it,  "  Empetrcs,  quam 
nostri  calcifragam  vocant,"  &c,  identifying  it  with 
the  Calcifraga.** 

EMPHROU'ROI  (Ifuppovpoi),  from  <f>povpd,  was 
the  name  given  to  the  Spartan  citizens  during  the 
period  in  which  they  were  liable  to  military  service.11 
This  period  lasted  to  the  fortieth  year  from  man- 
hood (if  that  is  to  say,  to  the  sixtieth  year 
from  birth  ;  and  during  this  time  a  man  could  not 
go  out  of  the  country  without  permission  from  the 
authorities.14 

EMPHYTEUSIS  (efifvrevatc,  literally,  an  "in- 
planting")  is  a  perpetual  right  in  a  piece  of  land 
that  is  the  property  of  another :  the  right  consists 
in  the  legal  power  to  cultivate  it,  and  treat  it  as  :  u 
own,  on  condition  of  cultivating  it  properly,  and 
paying  a  fixed  sum  (canon,  pensio,  redilus)  to  the 
owner  (dominus)  at  fixed  times.  The  right  is  found- 
ed on  contract  between  the  owner  and  the  lessee 


1  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  24,  ♦  11.)— 2.  (Spart.,  Hadr.,  22.)— 9.  Ofcn, 
De  Vec.t.,  3.)— 4.  (Or.  de  Halonn.,  p.  79,  23.)  — 5  (Pollux, 
Onom.,  viii.,  63,  101. — Harpocrat.  and  Suid.,  a.  v.  "Eiiutivot  Ai- 
Kal.)  —  6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Apat.,  p.  900,  3.)  — 7.  (Bockh,  PuM. 
Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,  p.  70.)— 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Panten.,  966,  17.) 

 9.  ("  On  the  Silver  Mines  of  Laurion,"  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athena, 

ii.,  p.  481.) — 10.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  101. — Harpocrat.  and 
Suid.,  1.  c.)— 11.  (1.  c.)— 12.  (Dioacor.,  ir.,  178.— Plin.,  H.  N* 
xxvii.,  9.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.) — 13.  (Xen.,  Rep.  Lac,  v.,  7.) 
—14.  (Isocr.,  Bnsir.,  p.  225,  where  fifyiptos,  acra  rding  to  Mulk 
Dor.,  iii..  12,  t>  *,  is  evidently  put  for  eud>povpos  ) 
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ranphyteuta.  and  the  land  is  called  ager  vectigalis 
a  emphyteutiearius.  It  was  long  doubted  whether 
this  v-as  a  contract  of  buying  and  selling,  or  of  let- 
ting and  hiring,  till  the  Emperor  Zeno  gave  it  a 
definite  character,  and  the  distinctive  name  of  con- 
tractus emphyteutiearius. 

The  Ager  Vectigalis  is  first  distinctly  mentioned 
about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  the  term  is  applied 
to  lands  which  were  leased  by  the  Roman  state,  by 
towns,  by  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  by  the 
restal  virgins.  In  the  Digest  mention  only  is  made 
of  lands  of  towns  so  let,  with  a  distinction  of  them 
into  agri  vectigales  and  non  vectigales,  according  as 
the  lease  was  perpetual  or  not ;  but  in  either  case 
the  lessee  had  a  real  action  (utilis  in  rem  actio)  for 
the  protection  of  his  rights,  even  against  the  owner. 

The  term  Emphyteusis  first  occurs  in  the  Digest. 
The  Praedia  Emphyteutiea  are  also  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes,  but 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  agri  vectigales. 
Justinian,  however,  put  the  emphyteusis  and  the 
ager  vectigalis  on  the  same  footing ;  and  in  the  case 
of  an  emphyteusis  (whether  the  lessor  was  a  com- 
munity or  an  individual),  the  law  was  declared  to  be 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  leases  of  town  property. 
This  emphyteusis  was  not  ownership  :  it  was  a  jus 
in  re  only,  and  the  lessee  is  constantly  distinguished 
from  the  owner  (dominus).  Yet  the  occupier  of  the 
ager  vectigalis  and  the  emphyteuta  had  a  juristical 
possessio  ;  a  kind  of  inconsistency,  which  is  ex- 
plained by  Savigny,  by  showing  that  the  ager  vecti- 
galis was  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  ager  publi- 
cus,  and  though  there  were  many  differences  be- 
tween them,  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  in  the 
notion  of  possession,  as  applied  to  the  public  land, 
being  transferred  to  the  ager  vectigalis  as  a  modified 
form  of  the  ager  publicus. 

Though  the  emphyteuta  had  not  the  ownership 
•f  the  land,  ne  had  an  almost  unlimited  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  unless  there  were  special  agree- 
ments limiting  his  right.  He  could  sell  his  interest 
in  the  land  after  giving  notice  to  the  owner,  who 
had  the  power  of  choosing  whether  he  would  buy 
the  land  at  ii.c  price  which  the  purchaser  was  will- 
ing to  give.  But  the  lessee  could  not  sell  his  inter- 
est to  a  person  who  was  unable  to  maintain  the 
property  in  good  condition.  The  lesspe  was  bound 
to  pay  all  the  public  charges  and  burdens  which 
might  fall  on  the  land,  to  improve  the  property,  or, 
at  least,  not  to  deteriorate  it,  and  to  pay  the  rent 
regularly.  In  case  of  the  lessee's  interest  being 
transferred  to  another,  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  price,  or 
of  the  value  of  the  property,  when  the  nature  of  the 
transfer  did  not  require  a  price  to  be  fixed,  was  pay- 
able to  the  owner  on  the  admission  of  the  emphy- 
teuta, and  which,  as  a  general  rule,  was  payable  by 
him.  The  heredes  of  the  emphyteuta  were  not  lia- 
ble to  such  payment. 

The  origin  of  the  Emphyteusis,  as  already  staled, 
was  by  contract  with  the  owner  and  by  tradition  ; 
or  tne  owner  might  make  an  emphyteusis  by  his 
last  will.  It  might  also,  perhaps,  in  certain  cases, 
be  founded  on  prescription. 

The  right  of  the  emphyteuta  might  cease  in  sev- 
eral ways  :  by  surrender  to  the  dominus,  or  by  dy- 
ing without  heirs,  in  which  case  the  emphyteusis 
reverted  to  the  owner.  He  might  also  lose  hi3  right 
by  injuring  the  property,  by  non-payment  ol  his  rent 
OT  '.he  public  burdens  to  which  the  land  was  liable, 
nj  ilienation  without  notice  to  the  dominus,  <Stc. 
In  uuch  cases  the  dominus  could  take  legal  measures 
for  recovering  the  possession.' 

EMPI'RICI  ('E/nrcipLKoi),  an  ancient  medical  sect, 

I.  (Dig.  6,  tit.  3.  —  Cod.  4,  lit.  60.  —  Milhlenbruch,  Durtnna 
PaniU-rtanim. — Savigny,  Daa  Recht  dua  Bftftzei,  p.  09,  <Vc,  p. 
WP  —  MaekeMer,  Lrhrbuch,  Ac.) 
R  v.  * 


so  called  from  the  word  hfrnupia  because  they  pr* 
leased  to  derive  their  knowledge  from  expenenu 
only,  and  in  this  particular  set  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Dogmatici.  (Vid.  Dogmatici.)  Sera- 
fion  of  Alexandrea,  and  Philinus  of  Cos,  are  regard- 
ed as  the  founders  of  this  school,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  The  arguments  by  which  the  Dogmatici 
supported  their  opinions,  as  summed  up  by  Celsu»,1 
are  given  under  that  head  ;  those  of  the  Empiric] 
are  thus  stated  by  the  same  author:  "  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who,  from  experience,  styled  themselvet 
Empirici,  admit,  indeed,  the  evident  causes  as  ne- 
cessary, but  affirm  the  inquiry  alter  the  occult 
causes  and  natural  actions  to  be  fruitless,  because 
Nature  is  incomprehensible.  And  that  these  things 
cannot  be  comprehended,  appears  from  the  contro- 
versies among  those  who  have  treated  concerning 
them,  there  being  no  agreement  found  here,  either 
among  the  philosophers  or  physicians  themselves  ; 
for  why  should  one  believe  Hippocrates  rather  than 
Herophdus'!  or  why  him  rather  than  Asclepiades! 
That  if  a  man  inclines  to  determine  his  judgment 
by  reasons  assigned,  the  reasons  of  each  of  them 
seem  not  improbable  ;  if  by  cures,  all  of  them  have 
restored  the  diseased  to  health  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
should  not  deny  credit  either  to  the  arguments  or 
to  the  authority  of  any  of  them.  That  even  the 
philosophers  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  greatest 
physicians,  if  reasoning  could  make  them  so ;  where- 
as it  appears  that  they  have  abundance  of  words,  and 
very  little  skill  in  the  art  of  healing.  They  say,  also, 
that  the  methods  of  practice  differ  according  to  the 
nature  of  places ;  thus  one  method  is  necessary  at 
Rome,  another  in  Egypt,  and  another  in  Gaul.  That 
if  the  causes  of  distempers  were  the  same  in  all  pla- 
ces, the  same  remedies  ought  to  be  used  every- 
where. That  often,  too,  the  causes  are  evident, 
as,  for  instance,  in  a  lippitude  (or  ophthalmia)  or  a 
wound  ;  and,  nevertheless,  the  method  of  cure  does 
not  appear  from  them  :  that  if  the  evident  cause 
does  not  suggest  this  knowledge,  much  less  can  the 
other,  which  is  itself  obscure  Seeing,  then,  this 
last  is  uncertain  and  incomprehensible,  it  is  much 
better  to  3eek  relief  from  things  certain  and  triea  ; 
that  is,  from  such  remedies  as  experience  in  the 
method  of  curing  has  taught  no.  as  is  done  in  all 
other  arts ;  for  that  neither  a  husbandman  nor  a  pi- 
lot is  qualified  for  his  business  by  reasoning,  but 
by  practice  And  t^.at  these  disquisitions  have  no 
connexion  with  medicine,  may  be  inferred  from  this 
plain  fact,  that  physicians,  whose  opinions  in  thess 
matters  have  been  directly  opposite  to  one  anomer, 
have,  notwithstanding,  equally  restored  their  pa- 
tients to  health  ;  that  their  success  was  to  be  as- 
cribed to  their  having  derived  their  methods  of  cure, 
not  from  the  occult  causes  or  ihj  natural  actions, 
about  which  they  were  divided,  but  from  experi- 
ments, according  aj  they  had  succeeded  in  the  courM 
of  their  practice.  That  medicine,  even  in  its  infan- 
cy, was  not  deduced  from  these  inquiries,  but  from 
experiments  :  for  of  the  sick  who  had  no  physicians, 
some,  from  a  keen  appetite,  had  immediately  taken 
food  in  the  first  days  of  their  illness,  while  others, 
feeling  a  nausea,  had  abstained  from  it,  and  that  the 
diso'der  of  those  who  had  abstained  was  more  alle- 
viated ;  also  some,  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever,  had 
taken  food,  others  a  little  before  it  came  on,  and 
others  after  its  remission  ;  and  that  it  succeeded 
best  with  those  who  had  done  it  after  the  removal 
of  the  fever :  in  the  same  manner,  some  used  a  full 
diet  in  the  beginning  of  a  disease,  others  were  ab- 
stemious ;  and  that  those  grew  worse  who  had  eaten 
plentifully.  These  and  the  like  instances  daily  oc- 
curring, that  diligent  men  observed  attentively  what 
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method  generally  answered  best,  and  afterward  be- 
gan to  prescribe  the  same  to  the  sick.  That  this  was 
the  rise  of  the  art  of  medicine,  which,  by  the  frequent 
recovery  of  some  and  the  death  of  others,  distin- 
guishes what  is  pernicious  from  what  is  salutary ; 
and  that,  when  the  remedies  were  found,  men  began 
to  discourse  about  the  reasons  of  them.  That  med- 
icine was  not  invented  in  consequence  of  their  rea- 
soning, but  that  theory  was  sought  for  after  the  dis- 
covery of  medicine.  They  ask,  too,  whether  reason 
prescribes  the  same  as  experience,  or  something 
different :  if  the  same,  they  infer  it  to  be  needless ; 
if  different,  mischievous.  That  at  first,  however, 
there  was  a  necessity  for  examining  remedies  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  but  now  they  are  sufficiently 
ascertained;  and  that  we  neither  meet  with  any 
new  kind  of  disease,  nor  want  any  new  method  of" 
cure.  That  if  some  unknown  distemper  should  oc- 
cur, the  physician  would  not  therefore  be  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  occult  things,  but  he  would 
presently  see  to  what  distemper  it  is  most  nearly 
allied,  and  make  trial  of  remedies  like  to  those  which 
have  often  been  successful  in  a  similar  malady,  and 
by  the  resemblance  between  them  would  find  some 
proper  cure.  For  they  do  not  affirm  that  judgment 
is  not  necessary  to  a  physician,  and  that  an  irra- 
tional animal  is  capable  of  practising  this  art,  but 
that  those  conjectures  which  relate  to  the  occult 
things  are  of  no  use,  because  it  is  no  matter  what 
causes,  but  what  removes  a  distemper  ;  nor  is  it  of 
any  importance  in  what  manner  the  distribution  is 
performed,  but  what  is  easiest  distributed :  whether 
concoction  fails  from  this  cause  or  that,  or  whether 
it  be  properly  a  concoction,  or  only  a  distribution  ; 
nor  are  we  to  inquire  how  we  breathe,  but  what  re- 
lieves a  difficult  and  slow  breathing ;  nor  what  is 
the  cause  of  motion  in  the  arteries,  but  what  each 
kind  of  motion  indicates.  That  these  things  are 
known  by  experience ;  that  in  all  disputes  of  this 
kind  a  good  deal  may  be  said  on  both  sides,  and, 
therefore,  genius  and  eloquence  obtain  the  victory  in 
the  dispute ;  but  diseases  are  cured,  not  by  eloquence, 
but  by  remedies ;  so  that  if  a  person  without  any 
eloquence  be  well  acquainted  with  those  remedies 
that  have  been  discovered  by  practice,  he  will  be  a 
much  greater  physician  than  one  who  has  cultivated 
his  talent  in  speaking  without  experience.  That 
these  things,  however,  which  have  been  mentioned 
are  only  idle ;  but  what  remains  is  also  cruel,  to  cut 
open  the  abdomen  and  praecordia  of  living  men,  and 
make  that  art,  which  presides  over  the  health  of 
mankind,  the  instrument,  not  only  of  inflicting  death, 
but  of  doing  it  in  the  most  horrid  manner ;  especial- 
ly if  it  be  considered  that  some  of  those  things 
which  are  sought  after  with  so  much  barbarity  can- 
not be  known  at  all,  and  others  may  be  known  with- 
out any  cruelty ;  for  that  the  colour,  smoothness, 
softness,  hardness,  and  such  like,  are  not  the  same 
in  a  wounded  body  as  they  were  in  a  sound  one  ; 
and,  farther,  because  these  qualities,  even  in  bodies 
that  have  suffered  no  external  violence,  are  often 
changed  by  fear,  grief,  hunger,  indigestion,  fatigue, 
and  a  thousand  other  inconsiderable  disorders, 
which  makes  it  much  more  piobable  that  the  inter- 
nal parts,  which  are  far  more  tender,  and  never  ex- 
posed to  the  light  itself,  are  changed  by  the  severest 
wounds  and  mangling.  And  that  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous  than  to  imagine  anything  to  be  the 
same  in  a  dying  man,  nay,  one  already  dead,  as  it  is 
in  a  living  person ;  for  that  the  abdomen,  indeed, 
may  be  opened  while  a  man  breathes,  but  as  soon 
as  the  knife  has  reached  the  praecordia,  and  the 
transverse  septum  is  cut,  which,  by  a  kind  of  mem- 
brane, divides  the  upper  from  the  lower  parts  (and 
by  the  Greeks  is  called  the  diaphragm — StdQpaypa), 
the  man  immediately  expires,  and  thus  the  prae- 
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cordia  and  all  the  viscera  never  come  to  the  t»h 
of  the  butchering  physician  till  the  man  is  dead ; 
and  they  must  necessarily  appear  as  those  of  a  dead 
person,  and  not  as  they  were  while  he  lived ;  and 
thus  the  physician  gains  only  the  opportunity  of  mur- 
dering a  man  cruelly,  and  not  of  observing  what  an 
the  appearances  of  the  viscera  in  a  living  person.  If, 
however,  there  can  be  anything  which  can  be  ob- 
served in  a  person  that  yet  breathes,  chance  oftea 
throws  it  in  the  way  of  such  as  practise  the  healing 
art ;  for  that  sometimes  a  gladiator  on  the  stage,  a 
soldier  in  the  field,  or  a  traveller  beset  by  robbers, 
is  so  wounded  that  some  internal  part,  different  m 
different  people,  may  be  exposed  to  view ;  and  thus 
a  prudent  physician  finds  their  situation,  position, 
order,  figure,  and  the  other  particulars  he  wants  to 
know,  not  by  perpetrating  murder,  but  by  attempting 
to  give  health ;  and  learns  by  compassion  that  which 
others  had  discovered  by  horrid  cruelty.  That  for 
these  reasons  it  is  not  necessary  to  lacerate  even  dead 
bodies ;  which,  though  not  cruel,  yet  may  be  shock- 
ing  to  the  sight,  since  most  things  are  different  in 
dead  bodies ;  and  even  the  dressing  of  wounds  shows 
all  that  can  be  discovered  in  the  living."1 

Such  were  the  arguments  by  which  they  support- 
ed their  opinions  in  favour  of  experience,  of  which 
they  reckoned  three  sorts,  viz.  :  Observation  (Trjpt)- 
oic.)  or  Autopsy  (auroipia),  History  (ioropla),  and 
A  nalogy,  or  the  substitution  of  a  similar  thing  (q  rov 
d/xotov  /ieTa6acn(),  which  they  called  "  the  Tripod  of 
Medicine"  (tt/v  rpiiroda  rfis  iarpiKfjc1).  They  gave  the 
name  of  Observation  or  Autopsy  to  that  which  had 
been  noticed  by  each  individual  for  himself  while 
watching  what  took  place  in  the  course  of  an  illness, 
and  was  the  result  of  his  own  remarks  on  the  signs 
and  causes  of  the  disease,  and  also  on  the  result  of 
different  modes  of  treatment.  What  they  called 
History  was  a  collection  of  observations  made  by 
others,  and  afterward  put  in  writing.  Analogy,  or 
the  substitution  of  one  thing  for  another,  was  what 
they  had  recourse  to  when  they  had  to  treat  a  new 
malady,  and  could  not  profit  either  by  their  own  ex- 
perience or  that  of  others.  In  these  and  similar 
cases  they  selected  their  plan  of  treatment,  by  com- 
paring the  unknown  disease  with  that  which  most 
resembled  it.  Their  opinions  may  be  found  at  great- 
er length  inLeClerc's  or  Sprengel's  History  of  Med- 
icine. The  latter  remarks  that  "  their  principles 
exhibit  the  most  evident  proofs  of  their  great  saga- 
city and  sound  judgment,  and  that  they  were  more 
animated  by  the  true  genius  of  medicine  than  the 
greater  part  of  their  predecessors,  who  had  given 
themselves  up  to  vague  theories."  However,  their 
rejection  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  as 
useless  studies,  would,  of  course  (at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  modern  physicians),  prevent  their  evet 
attaining  any  higher  rank  than  that  of  clever  exper- 
imentalists, though  it  must  not  be  denied  that  ma 
teria  medica  is  indebted  to  them  for  the  discovery  oi 
the  properties  of  many  valuable  drugs. 

Besides  Philinus,  the  names  of  the  following 
physicians  of  this  sect  have  been  preserved :  Sera- 
pion,  who  is  said  by  Celsus3  to  have  been  theii 
founder,  Apollonius,*  Glaucias,6  Heraclides  of  Ta- 
rentum,'  Bacchius  of  Tanagra,  Zeuxis,7  Menodotus 
of  Nicomedia,8  Theodas  or  Tneudas  of  Laodicea,* 
Sextus,10  Dionysius,11  Crito,12  Herodotus  of  Tarsus, 
Saturninus,1*  Callicles,  Diodorus,  Lycua,14  ^Eschri- 
on,1*  Philippus,  Marcellus,  and  Plinius  Valerianus. 


1.  (Futvoye's  translation.)  —  2.  (Galen,  De  Subfigur.  Empir  , 
cap.  13,  p.  68.)— 3  (De  Medic,  in  Pnefat.)— 4.  (Ibid.)— 5.  (Ibid ) 
— 6.  (Ibid.) — 7.  (Galen,  Comment,  m  Aphor.  Hippocr.,  torn 
rviii.,  p.  187,  ed  Kiihn.) — 8.  (Diog.  Laert.,  «.,  12,  sec'.  7,  \ 
116.)—  9.  (Ibid.)— 10.  (Ibid.)— 11.  (Galen,  De  Medicam.,  mo 
locos,  v.,  7.)— 12.  (Id.,  De  Subfigur.  Empir.)— 13.  (Diog  Li 
ert.,  1.  c.)— 14.  (Galen,  De  Meth.  Med  ,  ii.,  7,  p  142.'— 15.  >U 
De  Si- p!.  Medicam.  Facult.,  xi.,  24,  p.  356  ) 
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With  respect  to  Baccb  is,  however,  it  should  be 
mentioned,  that  Kiihn1  considers  the  passage  in 
Galen,  which  seems  to  class  him  among  the  Empir- 
ici,  to  be  corrupt.  None  of  these  have  left  any 
works  behind  them  except  Sextus,  Marcellus,  and 
Plinius  Valerianus,  a  few  of  whose  writings  are 
etfll  extant.  The  sect  existed  a  long  time,  as  Mar- 
cellus lived  in  the  fouith  century  A.D. ;  it  appears 
»lso  10  have  maintained  its  reputation  as  long  as  its 
members  remained  true  to  their  original  principles , 
and  it  was  only  when  they  began  to  substitute  ig- 
norant and  indiscriminate  experiments  for  rational 
and  philosophical  observation  that  the  word  Empiric 
sank  into  a  term  of  reproach.  A  parallel  has  been 
drawn  between  the  worst  part  of  the  system  of  the 
ancient  Empiriei  and  the  modern  Homceopathists 
by  Franc.  Ferd.  Brisken,  in  an  inaugural  dissertation 
entitled  "  Philinus  et  Hahnemannus,  seu  Veteris 
Sects  Empiricae  cum  Hodierna  Secta  Homceopa- 
thica  Comparatio,"  8vo,  BeroL  1834,  p.  36. 

*EMPIS  (tjiirlc),  a  species  of  insect,  often  con- 
founded with  the  Kuvonp,  or  Gnat.  Schneider  thinks 
the  term  is  more  properly  applicable  to  certain  spe- 
cies of  Tipula.  "  The  Tipula  eultciformu,"  observes 
Adams,  "  is  very  like  the  gnat ;  it  would,  then,  ap- 
pear to  correspond  to  the  tunic  of  the  Greeks."1 

EMPOKICAI  DICAI  (euiropiKai  6'mai).  (Vid. 
Emporium.) 

EMPORIUM  (to  LjMirbptov),  a  place  for  wholesale 
trade  in  commodities  earned  by  sea.  The  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  a  seaport  town,  but  it  prop- 
erly signifies  only  a  particular  place  in  such  a  town. 
Tbrjs  Amphitryo  says  that  he  had  looked  for  a  per- 

■00, 

*'  A  pud  emporium ,  alque  in  mnsello,  in  paiastra  afpie 
in  firro, 

!*  mediCinm,  in  tonjtrrnij,  apud  innnx»  adxs  m- 
eras.''' 

The  word  is  derived  from  l^ttopoi,  which  signifies 
in  Homer  a  person  who  sails  as  a  passenger  in  a 
•hip  belonging  to  another  person  ;*  but  in  later 
writers  it  signifies  the  merchant  or  wholesale  deal- 
er, and  differs  from  Kdm/Xoc,  the  retail  dealer,  in 
that  it  is  applied  to  the  merchant  who  carries  on 
commerce  with  foreign  countries,  while  the  xumj- 
Xoc  purchases  his  goods  from  the  lunopoc,  and  retails 
them  in  the  market-place  (ri  ov  KairfiXovc  Kakovun 
rove  npbc  uvr/v  re  nai  npaaiv  diOKOfovvTac,  idpvut- 
vovc  tv  ayopp,  tovc  il  nXavqrac  M  rite  itoktic  iuno- 

OOtff*). 

At  Athens,  it  is  said*  that  there  were  two  kinds 
of  emporia,  one  for  foreigners  and  the  oilier  for 
natives  (fevixov  and  borinbv),  but  this  appears 
doubtful.'  The  emporium  at  Athens  was  under 
the  inspection  of  certain  officers,  who  were  elected 
annually  (iirifieXnrcu  rov  tunop'wv).    (Vid.  Epimk- 

*EMTI  ET  VENDITI  ACTIO.  The  seller  has 
an  actio  vendi*:  and  the  buyer  has  an  actio  emti, 
upon  the  contract  of  sale  and  purchase.  Both  of 
them  are  actiones  directs*,  and  their  object  is  to 
obtain  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  resulting 
from  the  contract. 

E  MTIO  ET  VENDITIO.  The  contract  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  consists  in  the  buyer  agreeing  to 
g"'ve  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  seller,  and  the 
seller  agreeing  to  give  to  the  buyer  some  certain 
thing  for  his  money.  After  the  agreement  is  made, 
the  buyer  is  bound  to  pay  his  money,  even  if  the 
thing  which  is  the  object  of  purchase  should  be  ac- 

l  (AdcLlvun.  ail  Elench.  Medioor.  Voter.  *  Jo.  A.  Fabnno,  m 
B.o.  Or»»  iili.,  Eihihiturn,  4to,  Lipa.,  1820.)  —  J.  (Arntot.,  II. 
A  ,  »  ,  17.  —  Aclumn,  Appond.,  ».  ».)— 3.  (Plant.,  Anion.,  IV.,  L, 
4. — Compare  Ln  ,  niv.,  10  ;  lit,  27.) — 4.  (Od.,  Ul  31W  ;  air., 
300.)- -5.  (Plato.  Do  Rep.,  n..  12,  p.  371.)— «.  (Lai.  Sag.,  p. 
*«.)-   •   rtlprkh.  Puhl.  Ecoo.  of  Athena,  IL,  p.  S4 


cidentally  destroyed  before  it  is  delivered  ;  and  the 
seller  must  deliver  the  thing  with  all  its  intermedi- 
ate increase.  The  seller  mi  st  also  warrant  a  good 
title  to  the  purchase  (vid.  Evictio),  and  he  mut 
also  warrant  that  the  thing  has  no  concealed  de- 
fects,  and  that  it  has  all  the  good  qualities  which 
he  (the  seller)  attributes  to  it.  It  was  with  a  view 
to  check  frauds  in  sales,  and  especially  in  the  sales 
of  slaves,  that  the  seller  was  obliged,  bv  the  elict 
of  the  curule  cediles  (md.  Edictum)  to  iniorm  the 
buyer  of  the  defects  of  any  slave  offered  for  sale  : 
"  Qui  mancipia  vendunt,  certiores  faciant  emtoret 
quod  morbi  vitiique,"  &c.1  In  reference  to  this 
part  of  the  law,  in  addition  to  the  usual  action  ari- 
sing from  the  contract,  the  buyer  had  against  the 
seller,  according  to  the  circumstances,  an  actio  ei 
stipulatu,  redhibitoria,  and  quanti  minoris.  Horace, 
in  his  Satires,1  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
epistle  of  the  second  book,  alludes  to  the  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  by  the  buyer  and  seller  of  a  slave 

ENCAUSTICA.    ( Vid.  Pictora  ) 

ENCLE'MA  (lyKXyua).    (  Vid.  Dice,  p.  358.) 

ENCTE'MA  (lynTvua).    (  Vid.  Enctebib.) 

ENCTE'SIS  (iyKT7jat()  was  the  right  of  possess- 
ing landed  property  and  houses  ((yuri/oic  yijc  kcu 
oikIoc)  in  a  foreign  country,  which  was  frequently 
granted  by  one  Greek  state  to  another,  or  to  separ- 
ate individuals  of  another  state.1  'Ey/ny/iara  w  ere 
such  possessions  in  a  foreign  country,  and  are  op- 
posed by  Demosthenes*  to  KT^uara,  possessions  in 
one's  own  country.4  The  term  iyKT^/iara  was  also 
applied  to  the  landed  property  or  houses  which  an 
Athenian  possessed  in  a  different  fif/fioc  from  that 
to  which  he  belonged  by  birth,  and,  w  ith  respect  to 
such  property,  he  was  called  eynenTiiucvoc :  whence 
we  find  Demosthenes*  speaking  of  oi  drjudrat  nai  ol 
iyKenrriuevoi.  For  the  right  of  holding  property  in 
a  iijuor  to  which  he  did  not  belong,  he  had  to  pay 
such  Sijuoca  tax,  which  is  mentioned  in  inscription* 
under  the  name  of  eynrnTiKov.'' 

ENCTE'TIKON  (kyuTriTutov).    (  Vid.  Enctehs.) 

EIS'DKIXIS  (Ivdei^Lr)  properly  denotes  a  prose- 
cution instituted  against  such  persons  as  were  al 
leged  to  have  exercised  rights  or  held  offices  while 
labouring  under  a  peculiar  disqualification.  Among 
these  are  to  be  reckoned  state  debtors,  who,  during 
their  liability,  sat  in  court  as  dicasts,  or  took  any 
other  part  in  public  life ;  exiles,  who  had  returned 
clandestinely  to  Athens  ;  those  that  visited  holy 
places  after  a  conviction  for  impiety  (aaeCcia) ;  and 
all  such  as,  having  incurred  a  partial  disfranchise- 
ment (iiri/iia  Kara  nuuaTa^tv),  presumed  to  exercise 
their  forbidden  functions  as  before  their  condemna- 
tion. Besides  these,  however,  the  same  form  of 
action  was  available  against  the  chairman  of  the 
proedri  (tnwTdTijc),  who  wrongly  refused  to  take  the 
votes  of  the  people  in  the  assembly  against  mal- 
efactors, especially  murderers  (which  Schomann 
thinks  was  probably  the  course  puisued  when  the 
time  for  an  apogoge  had  been  suffered  to  elapse), 
traitors,  ambassadors  accused  of  malversation,* 
and  persons  who  furnished  supplies  to  the  enemy 
during  war.10  The  first  step  taken  by  the  prosecu- 
tor was  to  lay  his  information  in  writing,  also  called 
tvAciZir,  before  the  proper  magistrate,  who  might  be 
the  archon  or  king  arehon,  or  one  of  the  thcsmolhe- 
Ue,  according  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  informa- 
tion ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  malefactor  (Kanovpyot) 
being  the  accused  person,  the  Eleven  were  the 
officers  applied  to.  (Vid.  Ei.kvf.n,  The)  Il  ihee 
became  the  duty  of  the  magistratt  to  arrest  or  hold 

I.  (Dn?.  21,  tit.  I.)— 2.  (il,  3,  280.)— 3.  (Demoath.,  De  Go», 
p.  2«5,  7.— Bfckh.  Corp.  ImoripL,  I.,  p.  725.)— 4.  (De  Haloma-, 
p.  87,7.1—5.  (Valrken.  ad  Herod.,  «.,  23  )— «.  (c  PolrcL,  ■ 
1208.  27.)—7.  (Bflckh,  Publ.  Earn,  of  Athem,  n.,  p.  V>—  I 
(Plato,  ApoL,  p.  32,  o.)— 9.  (Iaocrtt-e.  Calhm  .  11.)— 10  iAn> 
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to  tl.e  person  criminated,  and  take  the  usual 
steps  for  bringing  him  to  trial.  There  is  great  ob- 
scurity as  to  the  result  of  condemnation  in  a  prose- 
cution of  this  kind.  Heraldus1  ridicules  the  idea 
that  it  was  invariably  a  capital  punishment.  The 
accuser,  if  unsuccessful,  was  responsible  for  bringing 
a  malicious  charge  (JjevSovf  evSeiieuc  virevdvvoc3) 

E'NDROMIS  (hdpofiis),  a  thick,  coarse  blanket, 
manufactured  in  Gaul,  and  called  "  endromis"  be- 
cause these  who  had  been  exercising  in  the  stadium 
(kv  Apofiy)  threw  it  over  them  to  obviate  the  effects 
of  sudden  exposure  when  they  were  heated.  Not- 
withstanding its  coarse  and  shaggy  appearance,  it 
was  worn  on  other  occasions  as  a  protection  from 
Iihe  cold  by  rich  and  fashionable  persons  at  Rome.3 
Ladies  also  put  on  an  endromis  of  a  finer  descrip- 
tion (endromidas  Tynas*)  when  they  partook,  as 
they  sometimes  did,  of  the  exercises  of  the  palass- 
tra.  Moreover,  boots  (vid.  Cothurnus)  were  called 
tvdpoulScc  on  account  of  the  use  of  them  in  running.* 

EN'DYMA  (tvdvfia).    (Vid.  Amictus.) 

ENECH'YRA  (kvtxvpa).  In  private  suits  at 
Athens,  whether  tried  by  a  court  of  law  or  before 
an  arbitrator,  whenever  judgment  was  given  against 
a  defendant,  a  certain  period  was  at  the  same  time 
fixed  (ri  irpodeafi'ia),  before  the  expiration  of  which 
it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  comply  with  the 
verdict.  In  default  of  doing  so  he  became  vTrepy- 
ttepoe,  or  over  the  day,  as  it  was  called,  and  the 
plaintiff  was  privileged  to  seize  upon  (uipacdai)  his 
goods  and  chattels  as  a  security  or  compensation 
for  non-compliance  •  The  property  thus  taken  was 
called  kvexvpa,  and  slaves  were  generally  seized 
before  anything  else.7  This  "taking  in  execution" 
was  usually  left  to  the  party  who  gained  the  suit, 
and  who,  if  he  met  with  resistance  in  making  a 
seizure,  had  his  remedy  in  a  SUn  kSjovXnf; ;  if  with 
personal  violence,  in  a  d'acr)  ai/a'af.8  On  one  occa- 
sion, indeed,  we  read  of  a  public  officer  (v^vp^vt 
irapa  nyf  apxw)  being  taken  to  assist  in,  or,  perhaps, 
to  he  a  witness  of  a  seizure ;  but  this  was  in  a  case 
where  public  interests  were  concerned,  and  conse- 
quent upon  a  decision  of  the  (HovXti*  The  same 
oration  gives  an  amusing  account  of  what  English- 
men would  consider  a  case  of  "  assault  and  tres- 
pass," committed  by  some  plaintiffs  in  a  defendant's 
house,  though  the  amount  of  damages  which  had 
been  given  (f/  narad'tur))  was,  according  to  agree- 
ment, lying  at  the  bank  (im  r»j  rpaire^y),  and  there 
awaiting  their  receipt. 

It  seems  probable,  though  we  are  not  aware  of  its 
being  expressly  so  stated,  that  goods  thus  seized 
were  publicly  sold,  and  that  the  party  from  whom 
they  were  taken  could  sue  his  opponent,  perhaps  by 
a  6Ur)  <3M(>nt,  for  any  surplus  which  might  remain 
after  all  legal  demands  were  satisfied.  No  seizure 
of  this  sort  could  take  place  during  several  of  the 
religious  festivals  of  the  Athenians,  such  as  the 
Dionysia,  the  Lenaea,  &c.  They  were,  in  fact,  dies 
turn  in  Athenian  law.1" 

ENGTTE  (eyyvi)),  bail  or  sureties,  were  in  very 
frequent  requisition,  both  in  the  private  and  public 
affairs  of  the  Athenians  Private  agreements,  as, 
for  instance,  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  arbitrators," 
or  that  the  evidence  resulting  from  the  application 
of  torture  to  a  slave  should  be  conclusive,1*  were 
corroborated  by  the  parties  reciprocally  giving  each 


1.  (Animadv.  in  Salm.,  IV.,  ix.,  10.)— 2.  (Herald.,  IV.,  ix.,  "). 
— Vid.  Schdmann,  De  Com.,  175.— Att.  Pruc,  239.)— 3.  (Juv., 
in.,  103.— Mart.,  iv.,  19;  xiv.,  126.) — 4.  (Juv.,  o.,  246.)— 5. 
(Callim.,  Hymn,  in  Dian.,  16.— In  Delum,  238.— Pollux,  Onom., 
ji.,  155;  vii.,  93.— Brunck,  Anal.,  iii.,  206.) — 6.  (Demosth.,  c. 
Meid.,  540,  21.— Ulp.,  ad  he.— Vid.  Anstoph.,  NubeB,  35.)— 7. 
(Athen.,  xiii.,  612,  e.)— 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Euerg.,  1153.)— 9.  (Id., 
e.  Euerg.,  1149.)— W  (Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  518  — Hudrwalcker, 
Diet.,  p.  132.)— 11.  (Demosth.,  c.  Apatur.,  892-899.)— 12.  (De- 
■»osth.,  c.  Pant  am.,  978,  11  » 
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other  sureties  ;  and  the  same  took  place  general!) 
in  all  money-lending  or  mercantile  transactions, 
and  was  invariably  necessary  when  persons  under- 
took to  farm  tolls,  taxes,  or  other  public  property. 

In  judicial  matters,  bail  or  sureties  were  provided 
upon  two  occasions :  first,  when  it  was  requisite 
that  it  should  be  guarantied  that  the  accused  should 
be  forthcoming  at  the  trial;  and,  secondly,  whet 
security  was  demanded  for  the  satisfaction  of  tht 
award  of  the  court  In  the  first  case,  bail  was  very 
generally  required  when  the  accused  was  other 
than  an  Athenian  citizen,  whether  the  action  weie 
public  or  private ;  hut  if  of  that  privileged  clasp, 
upon  no  other  occasion  except  when  proceeded 
against  by  way  of  Apagoge,  Endeixis,  Ephegesis,  01 
Eisangelia.  Upon  the  last-mentioned  form  being 
adopted  in  a  case  of  high  treason,  bail  was  not  ac- 
cepted. Ihe  technical  word  for  requiring  bail  of 
an  accused  person  is  Kareyyvpv,  that  for  becoming 
surety  in  such  case,  il-eyyvaodai.  Surety  of  the 
other  kind  was  demanded  at  the  beginning  of  a  suit 
upon  two  occasions  only  :  first,  when  a  citizen  as- 
serted the  fieedom  of  a  person  detained  in  slavery 
by  another ;  and,  secondly,  when  a  litigant,  who 
had  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  default  before  the 
arbitrator  (diaiT7)T^),  had  recommenced  his  action 
within  the  given  time  (jirj  oiiaa  6'ucri).  After  the 
judgment,  security  of  this  kind  was  required  in  all 
mercantile  and  some  other  private  causes ;  and 
state  debtors,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  remain  in 
prison  till  they  had  acquitted  themselves  of  their 
liabilities,  were,  by  a  law  of  Timoorates,1  allowed 
to  go  at  large  if  they  could  provide  three  sureties 
that  the  money  should  be  paid  within  a  limited  pe- 
riod. If  the  principal  in  a  contract  made  default, 
the  surety  was  bound  to  make  it  good,  or,  if  he  re- 
fused to  do  so,  might  be  attacked  by  an  kyyvrjc  i'my, 
if  such  action  were  brought  within  a  twelvemonth 
after  the  obligation  was  undertaken.'  If,  however, 
a  person  accused  in  a  public  action  by  one  of  the 
forms  above  mentioned  failed  to  appear  to  take  his 
trial,  his  bail  became  liable  to  any  punishment  that 
such  person  had  incurred  by  contempt  of  court ; 
and,  consistently  with  this,  it  appears,  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Xenophon,'  that  the  law  allowed  the  bail 
to  secure  the  person  of  the  accused  by  private  con- 
finement.* 

ErrrHs  aikh.  (Vid.  Engte.) 

♦EN'HYDRUS  (Ivvdpoc),  in  all  probability  the 
Otter,  or  Lutra  vulgaris.  "Schneider  makes  the 
Ivvdplc  of  Aristotle  to  be  the  same.  Schneider  and 
Gesner  agree  that  the  Xarat  of  the  same  Greek 
writer  must  have  been  the  same  as  the  h/vdpot;,  al- 
though he  wishes  to  distinguish  them  from  one  an- 
other."* That  the  Mustela  Lutra  is  the  twdpif  ap- 
pears evident  from  the  Mosaic  of  Praeneste,  accord- 
ing to  Sibthorp.  One  of  the  Romaic  names  of  the 
Otter,  l3lApa,  is  very  similar  to  the  Polish  Wydra* 

ENOI  KIOT  AIKH  (tvoiKiov  6Un).  An  action 
brought  (like  our  trespass  for  mesne  profits  after  a 
successful  action  of  ejectment)  to  recover  the  rentt 
withheld  from  the  owner  during  the  period  of  his 
being  kept  out  of  possession.  If  the  property  re- 
covered were  not  a  house,  but  land  (in  the  more 
confined  sense  ol  the  word),  the  action  for  rents 
and  profits  was  called  Kapnov  6'lki).  It  seems,  from 
the  language  of  the  grammarians,  that  these  actions 
could  be  brought  to  try  the  title  to  the  estate,  as 
well  as  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose.  Perhaps 
both  the  tenement  and  the  mten  lediate  profits 
might  be  recovered  by  one  suit,  but  the  proceeding 
would  be  more  hazardous,  because  a  failure  in  one 
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part  of  tl  e  demand  would  involve  the  loss  of  the 
whole  cause.  Thus  the  title  of  a  party  to  the  land 
itself  might  have  expired,  as,  for  instance,  where  he 
field  under  a  lease  for  a  term  ;  yet  he  would  be  en- 
titJed  to  recover  certain  by-gone  profits  from  one 
who  had  dispossessed  him  Therefore  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  6Uai  iv.  and  /cap.  might,  in  prac- 
tice, be  confined  to  those  cases  where  the  rents  and 
profits  only  were  the  subject  of  claim.  We  are 
told  that  if  the  defendant,  after  a  judgment  in  one 
of  these  actirns,  still  refused  to  give  satisfaction,  an 
oiclzc;  iUtj  might  be  commenced  against  him,  of 
which  the  effect  was,  that  the  plaintiff  obtained  a 
right  to  indemnify  himself  out  of  the  whole  property 
of  the  defendant.  Schomann  observes  that  this 
was  a  circuitous  proceeding,  when  the  plaintiff 
might  take  immediate  steps  to  execution  by  means 
nf  entry  and  ejectment.  His  conjecture,  however, 
•hat  the  ovaiac  fi'iKn  was  in  ancient  limes  an  impor- 
tant advantage,  when  real  property  could  not  in  the 
first  instance  be  taken  in  execution,  is  prooably 
not  far  from  the  truth,  and  is  supported  by  analogy 
*o  the  laws  of  other  nations,  which,  being  (in  the  in- 
fancy of  civilization)  framed  by  the  landowners 
only,  bear  marks  of  a  watchful  jealousy  ol  any  en- 
croachment upon  their  rights.  He  remarks,  also, 
that  the  giving  to  the  party  the  choice  between  a 
milder  and  a  more  stringent  remedy,  accords  with 
the  general  tenour  and  spirit  of  the  Athenian  laws. 
We  may  add  that  our  own  law  furnishes  an  illus- 
tration of  this,  viz.,  where  a  plaintiff  has  obtained 
a  judgment,  he  has  the  option  ol  proceeding  at  once 
to  execution,  or  bringing  an  action  on  the  judg- 
ment ;  though  with  us  the  latter  measure  is  consid- 
ered the  more  vexatious,  as  it  increases  the  costs, 
anJ  is  rendered  less  necessary  by  the  facility  with 
which  executions  can  be  levied.  At  Athens  the 
ifoMijc  dinn,  as  it  was  the  ultimate  and  most  effica- 
cious remed},  drew  with  it  also  more  penal  conse- 
quences, as  explained  under  Evibateia.' 

ENOMOT1A.    (  Vid.  Arm,  Grfkk,  p.  98,  100.) 

ENSIS.    ( Vid.  Glaoius.) 

ENTASIS  (tvTaott).  The  most  ancient  col- 
umns now  existing  are  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
diminution  of  the  shaft  between  its  lower  and  upper 
extremity,  the  sides  of  which,  like  those  of  an  obe- 
lisk, converge  immediately  and  regularly  from  the 
base  to  Hie  neck  between  two  even  lines;  a  mode 
of  construction  which  is  wanting  in  grace  and  ap- 
parent solidity  To  correct  this,  a  swelling  line, 
called  enituu, 2  was  given  to  the  shalt,  which  seems 


to  have  been  the  first  step  towar.ls  cimLnupg  jraae 
and  grandeur  in  the  Doric  column. 

The  original  form  is  represented  by  the  figure  ob 
the  left  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  the  great  temple  at  Posid6nia  (Paestum),  which 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  temples  now  remaining  ; 
that  on  the  right  shows  the  entasis,  and  is  irom  a 
building  of  rather  later  construction  in  the  same 
city.  Two  other  examples  of  the  same  style  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  Italy,  one  belonging  to  an  ancient 
temple  at  Alba  Fucinensis,1  and  the  other  at  Rome 
on  the  sepulchre  of  C.  Publicius.* 

♦EN'TOMA  (tvrvfia),  INSECTA,  INSECTS 
"  Aristotle  and  Pliny  used  the  terms  tvrofia  and  in- 
secta  respectively  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
latter  is  applied  by  Baron  Cuvier  and  the  naturalists 
of  the  present  day,  and  did  not  include  the  Crusta- 
cea in  this  class  of  animals,  as  was  done  by  Lin- 
naeus with  singular  want  of  judgment.  The  met- 
amorphosis of  insects  is  correctly  described  by  The- 
ophiastus,  in  Ku/nrrjc  yap  ^pvaaXAif,  elf  ex  ravr^c  i) 
tfixv-  By  Kufinri  is  evidently  meant  here  the  Larea 
or  Eruca,  L.,  and  by  xPvaa^-lci  tne  Chrysalis  or 
Pupa,  L. :  the  fvxv  is  the  Imago,  L."* 

EPANGEL'IA  (itrayye?.ia).  If  a  citizen  of  Ath- 
ens had  incurred  uri/iia,  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
or  speaking  in  the  public  assembly  was  forfeited. 
(Vid.  Atimia.)  But  as  it  sometimes  might  happen 
that  a  person,  though  not  formally  declared  an/iuc, 
had  committed  such  crimes  as  would,  on  accusa- 
tion, draw  upon  him  this  punishment,  it  was,  of 
course,  desirable  that  such  individuals,  like  real 
arifioi,  should  be  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  citizens.  Whenever,  therefore,  such  a 
person  ventured  to  speak  in  the  assembly,  any 
Athenian  citizen  had  the  right  to  come  forward  in 
the  assembly  itself,*  and  demand  of  him  to  estab- 
lish his  right  to  speak  by  a  trial  or  examination  of 
his  conduct  (fioKijinala  tov  ftiov),  and  this  demand, 
denouncement,  or  threat,  was  called  tirayyeXia,  or 
k-KayyeXla  AoKifiaoiac.  The  impeached  individual 
was  then  compelled  to  desist  from  speaking,  and  to 
submit  to  a  scrutiny  into  his  conduct,*  and  if  he 
was  convicted,  a  formal  declaration  of  art/ita  fol- 
lowed. 

Some  writers  have  confounded  the  inayyOia 
with  AoKi/iaaia,  and  considered  the  two  words  as 
synonymes;  but  from  the  statements  made  above,  it 
is  evident  that  the  doxtfiaaia  is  the  actual  trial,  while 
the  inayyeXia  is  only  the  threat  to  subject  a  man  to 
the  doKi/iaoia  :  hence  the  expression  fa  ayytXketv 
AoKifiaaiav  *  Other  writers,  such  as  Harpocration 
and  Suidas,  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between 
knayyeAia  and  Metric  :  the  latter  is  an  accusation 
against  persons  who,  though  they  had  been  declared 
urt/ioi,  nevertheless  venture  to  assume  the  rights 
of  citizens  in  the  public  assembly,  whereas^n-ayy- 
eXla  applied  only  to  those  who  had  not  yet  been 
convicted  of  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge,  but  were 
only  threatened  with  an  accusation  for  the  first 
time.'  Wachsmuth'  seems  to  be  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  fniTopuai  ypaipri  to  be  connected  or  identi- 
cal with  the  lirayyeXia  ;  but  the  former,  according  to 
the  definitions  of  Photius  and  Suidas,  was  in  real- 
ity quite  a  different  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  prevent  orators  from  saying  or  doing  un- 
lawful things  in  the  assembly  where  they  had  a  right 
to  come  forward  ;  whereas  the  tr,r.yyrXia  was  a  de 
nunciation,  or  a  promise  to  prove  that  the  oratoi 
had  no  right  at  all  to  speak  in  the  assembly. 

EP'AKITOI  (tna(HToi),  a  select  corps  of  Area 

I.  (Piranrsi.  Mifiiif.  dn'  Rum.,  tar.  31,  fiR.  0.)— 2.  (find.,  6« 
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«ac  iiw^s,  who  appear  to  have  been  helu  in  high 
estimation  by  their  countrymen.1 

EPAU'LIA.    (Vid.  Marriage,  Greek.) 

EPEUNACTAI  (knewa/crai)  were  a  class  of  cit- 
izens at  Sparta,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  off- 
spring of  slaves  and  the  widows  of  Spartan  citi- 
eens.  Theopompus  tells  us2  that  in  the  Messenian 
war,  in  consequence  of  the  great  losses  which  they 
sustained,  the  Spartans  married  the  widows  of  those 
who  were  slain  to  Helots,  and  that  these  Helots  were 
admitted  to  the  citizenship  under  the  name  of  tnev- 
vanTai.  Diodorus3  also  calls  the  partisans  of  Pha- 
lanthus  iizevvanTaL    {Vid.  Partheniai.)* 

EPHEBE'UM.    (Vid.  Gymnasium.) 

EPHE'BUS  (£0j?6oc)  was  the  name  of  Athenian 
youths  after  they  had  attained  the  age  of  18. s 
The  state  of  ktyriteia  lasted  for  two  years,  till  the 
young  men  had  attained  the  age  of  20,  when  they 
became  men,  and  were  admitted  to  share  all  the 
rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen,  for  which  the  law  did 
not  prescribe  a  more  advanced  age.  That  the 
young  men,  when  they  became  l<jni6oi,  did  not  re- 
ceive all  the  privileges  of  full  citizens,  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  ;  but  from  the  assertion  of  Pollux  and 
Harpocration,  who  state  that  their  names  were  not 
entered  in  the  lexiarchic  registers  until  they  had 
completed  their  20th  year,  that  is  to  say,  until  they 
had  gone  through  the  period  of  i<^jj6e'ia,  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  not  looked  upon  as  citizens  as 
long  as  they  were  t<pT/6ot,  and  that,  consequently, 
they  enjoyed  none  of  the  privileges  of  full  citizens. 
But  we  have  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  the 
names  of  young  men,  at  the  time  they  became  i(j>ri- 
6oi,  were  entered  as  citizens  in  the  lexiarchic  regis- 
ters, for  Lycurgus6  uses  the  expressions  l<j>ri6ov 
yiyveodai  and  sif  to  Tii/^iapxiKOv  ypafifiaretov  kyypa- 
QeoOai  as  synonymous.  The  statement  of  Harpo- 
cration and  Photius  is  therefore  probably  nothing 
but  a  false  inference  from  the  fact,  that  young  men, 
before  the  completion  of  their  20th  year,  were  not 
allowed  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  public  assem- 
bly ;  or  it  may  be  that  it  arose  out  of  the  law  which, 
as  Schomann7  interprets  it,  prescribed  that  no  Athe- 
nian should  be  enrolled  in  the  lexiarchic  registers 
before  the  attainment  of  the  18th,  or  after  the 
completion  of  the  20th  year.  (Vid.  Docimasia.) 
From  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Aphobus,9 
we  see  that  some  of  the  privileges  of  citizens  were 
conferred  upon  young  men  on  becoming  t<t>7)6oi : 
Demosthenes  himself,  at  the  age  of  18,  entered  upon 
his  patrimony,  and  brought  an  action  against  his 
(ruardians ;  one  Mantitheus9  relates  that  he  mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  18 ;  and  these  facts  are  stated  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  must  infer  that  their  occur- 
rence had  nothing  extraordinary,  but  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  custom 

Before  a  youth  was  enrolled  among  the  ephebi, 
he  had  to  undergo  a  6oK.ifia.oia,  U.e  object  of  which 
was  partly  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  the  son  of 
Athenian  citizens,  or  adopted  by  a  citizen,  and  part- 
ly whether  his  body  was  sufficiently  developed  and 
strong  to  undergo  the  duties  which  now  devolved 
apon  him.10  Schomann"  believes  that  this  ioKifiaala 
only  applied  to  orphans,  but  Aristophanes  and  Plato 
mention  it  in  such  a  general  way,  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  ground  for  such  a  supposition.    After  the 


I.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  vii.,  4,  t>  22,  33,  34  ;  5,  4  3.— Mem.  de  1'Acad. 
des  Inscrip.,  xxxii.,  p.  234. — Hesych.,  s.  v.  'Eirap6tiroi  (read 
'RvdpiToi) ■ — Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  p.  419,  note  m. — Wach- 
tfnuth,  i.,  2,  p.  294.)— 2.  (Athen.,  vii.,  p.  271,  d.)—  3.  (Mai, 
•Sxc.  Vat.,  p  10.) — 4.  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  353.— 
*iller,  Dor.,  in.,  3, 1)  5.)— 5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  105.— Harpo- 
srat.,  8.  v.  'Eji&t-cs  'HSf/mu.)— 6.  (c.  Leocrat.,  p.  189.)— 7. 
(De  Oomit.,  p.  71,  transl.)— 8.  (p.  814,  &c— Compare  c.  One- 
tor.,  p.  868.)— 9.  (Demosth.,  c.  Boeot.  de  Dote,  p.  1009.)— 10. 
Aristouli.,  Vesp.,  533,  with  the  schol. — Demosth.,  c.  Onetor.,  p. 
SOS.— Xen.,  De  Rep.  Ath.,  c.  3,  v  4.— Plato,  Crito,  p.  51,  with 
Stalluaum's  note,p  174,  Eng.  transl.) — 11.  (1.  c.) 
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SoKifLaota,  trie  young  men  received  it,  llu;  assembly 
a  shield  and  a  lance but  those  whose  fathers  had 
fallen  in  the  defence  of  their  coui.try  received  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armour  in  the  theatre.'  It  seems  to 
have  been  on  this  occasion  that  the  tyrjScL  took  an 
oath  in  the  Temple  of  Artemis  Aglauros,5  by  which 
they  pledged  themselves  never  to  disgrace  their 
arms  or  to  desert  their  comrades ;  to  fight  to  the 
last  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  its  altars  anc 
hearths  ;  to  leave  their  country,  n(  t  in  a  worse,  but 
in  a  better  state  than  they  found  it .  to  obey  the 
magistrates  and  the  laws ;  to  resist  all  attempts  te 
subvert  the  institutions  of  Attica,  and  finally  to  re- 
spect the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  This  solem- 
nity took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  year  (kv 
apxaipeoiais),  and  the  festive  season  bore  the  name 
of  t(prj6ia.*  The  external  distinction  of  the  IfqBoi 
consisted  in  the  x^/ivg  and  the  nirano^.1' 

During  the  two  years  of  the  tyrjdeia,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  in  arms, 
and  in  which  the  young  men  prepared  themselves 
for  the  higher  duties  of  full  citizens,  they  were  gen- 
erally sent  into  the  country,  under  the  name  of  nt 
piTToXoi,  to  keep  watch  in  the  towns  and  fortresses, 
on  the  coast  and  frontier,  and  to  perform  other  du 
ties  which  might  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
Attica.6 

EPHEGE'SIS  (ii^ynaii)  denotes  the  method  ot 
proceeding  against  such  criminals  as  were  liable  to 
be  summarily  arrested  by  a  private  citizen  (vid. 
Apagooe)  when  the  prosecutor  was  unwilling  to 
expose  himself  to  personal  risk  ii.  apprehending  the 
offender.7  Under  these  circumstances,  he  made  an 
application  to  the  proper  magistrate,  as,  for  instance, 
to  one  of  the  Eleven,  if  it  were  a  case  of  burglary  or 
robbery  attended  with  murder,*  and  conducted  him 
and  his  officers  to  the  spot  where  the  capture  was 
to  be  effected.  With  respect  to  the  forms  and  other 
incidents  of  the  ensuing  trial,  we  have  no  jiforma 
tion  ;  in  all  probability  they  differed  but  little,  if  at 
all,  from  those  of  an  apagoge.9 

♦EPHE'MERON  (i^/iepov),  I.  a  plant,  the  same 
with  the  Colchicum  autumnale,  or  Meadow  Saffron. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  k^rj/iepov  of  Theophrastus10  and 
Nicander.11  "  Dioscorides18  also  gives  it  as  one  of 
the  synonymes  of  his  ko^xikov.  But  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter  he  describes  the  properties  of  another 
i^r/fiepov,  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine. 
Sprengel  inclines  to  the  Convallaria  verticillata."13 

*II.  The  Ephemera,  L.,  or  May-fly.  "  The  name 
of  Ephemera  has  been  given  to  the  insects  so  called, 
in  consequence  of  the  short  duration  of  their  lives, 
when  they  have  acquired  their  final  form.  There 
are  some  of  them  which  never  see  the  sun  ;  they 
are  born  after  he  is  set,  and  die  before  he  reappears 
on  the  horizon. "l* 

EPHES'IA  ('E<p(oia),  a  great  panegyris  .of  the  lo- 
nians  at  Ephesus,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ioniana 
in  Asia.  It  was  held  every  year,  and  had,  like  all 
panegyreis,  a  twofold  character,  that  of  a  bond  of 
political  union  among  the  Greeks  of  the  Ionian  race, 
and  that  of  a  common  worship  of  the  Ephesian  Ar- 
temis." The  Ephesia  continued  to  be  held  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides  and  *Strabo,  and  the  former 
compares  it16  to  the  ancient  panegyris  of  Delos  (vid. 
Delia),  where  a  great  number  of  the  lonians  as- 


1.  (Aristot.,  ap.  Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  AoKitiuaia.) — 2.  (.ffisohin.,  c. 
Ctes.,  p.  75,  ed.  Steph. — Plato,  Menex.,  p.  249,  with  Stallbaum'i 
note.)— 3.  (Demosth.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  438  — Pollux.  Onom.,  viii., 
106.) — 4.  (Isxus,  De  Apollod.,  c.  28. — Demosth.,  c.  Leochar.,  p. 
1092.)— 5.  (Hemsterhuis  ad  Polluc.,  x.,  164.)— 6.  (Pollux,  Onom., 
viii.,  106. — Photius,  s.  v.  ricpiiruAo;. — Plato,  De  Leg.,  vi.,  760,  c.J 
— 7.  (Demosth.,  c.  Androt. .  p.  601.)— 8.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  76.) 
—9.  (Meier,  Att. Proc.,  p.  846.)— 10.  (H.  P.,ix.,  16.)— 11.  (Alex., 
250.)— 12.  (iv.  84.)— 13.  (Adamu,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 14.  (Gnffith'i 
Cuvier,  xv.,  p.  313.) — 15.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  Antiq.  Rom.,  iv.,  p.  229 
ed.  Sylburg. — 8trabo,  xiv.,  1,  p.  174,  ed.  Tauchmtz  ) — IS  (ii' 
104.) 
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aximbled  w.tb  ineir  wives  and  children.  Respect- 
ing the  particulars  of  its  celebration,  we  only  know 
that  it  was  a<companied  with  much  mirth  and  feast- 
ing, and  that  mystical  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
Ephesian  goddess.1  That  games  and  contests  form- 
ed, likewise,  a  chief  part  of  the  solemnities,  is  clear 
from  Hesychius,'  who  calls  the  Ephesia  an  ayiiv 
biupavr/g.' 

From  the  manner  in  which  Thucydides  and  Stra- 
bo  speak  ol  the  Ephesia,  it  seems  that  it  was  only 
a  panegyris  of  some  Ionians,  perhaps  of  those  who 
lived  in  Ephesus  itself  and  its  vicinity.  Thucyd-des 
seems  to  indicate  this  by  comparing  it  with  the  De- 
lian  panegyris,  which  likewise  consisted  only  of  the 
Ionians  of  the  islands  near  Delos  ;  and  Strabo,  who 
calls  the  great  national  panegyris  of  all  the  Ionians 
in  the  Panionium  the  koivti  iravyyvpiq  rdv  \6vuv, 
applies  to  the  Ephesia  simply  the  name  navnyvpti. 
It  may,  however,  have  existed  ever  since  the  time 
when  Ephesus  was  the  head  of  the  Ionian  colonies 
in  Asia. 

EPH'ESlS.    (Vid.  Appellatio,  Gkkek.) 

EPHESTRIS  (eQeorplt)  was  a  name  applied  to 
any  outer  garment,  and  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the 
Ifiaruni  and  chlamys.* 

EPH'ETAE('E^rat).  The  judges  so  called  at 
Athens  were  fifty-one  in  number,  selected  from  no- 
ble families  (iipiOTivdnv  aipeOivref).  and  more  than 
fifty  years  of  age.  They  formed  a  tribunal  ol  great 
antiquity,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Pollux4  ascribed 
their  institution  to  Draco  ;  moreover,  if  we  can  de- 
pend upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch,6  one  of  Solon's 
laws  (dfovff)  speaks  of  the  courts  of  the  Epheta' 
and  Areiopagus  as  coexistent  before  the  time  of 
that  legislator.  Again,  as  we  are  told  by  Pollux,7 
the  Epheta;  formerly  sat  in  one  or  other  of  five 
courts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  causes  they 
had  to  try.  In  historical  times,  however,  they  sal 
in  four  only,  called,  respectively,  the  court  by  the 
Palladium  (to  eirt  HaXXaSu?),  by  the  Delphinium  (r<> 
km  Ae'/.tivitp),  by  the  Prytaneium  (to  ini  YlpvTavriu). 
and  the  court  at  Phreatto  or  Zea  (to  ev  <t>piaTTol%) 
At  the  first  of  these  courts  they  tried  cases  of  unin- 
tentional, at  the  second  of  intentional,  but  justifia- 
ble homicide,  such  as  slaying  another  in  self-de- 
fence, taking  the  life  of  an  adulterer,  killing  a  tyrant 
or  a  nightly  robber.*  At  the  Prytaneium,  by  a 
strange  custom,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  impo- 
sition of  a  deodand,  they  passed  sentence  upon  the 
instrument  of  murder  when  the  perpetrator  of  the 
act  was  not  known.  In  the  court  at  Phreatto,  on 
the  seashore  at  the  Peiraeus,  they  tried  such  per- 
sons as  were  charged  with  wilful  murder  during 
a  temporary  exile  for  unintentional  homicide.  In 
oases  of  this  sort,  a  defendant  pleaded  his  cause  on 
board  ship  (r^f  yije  pit  utttoui  i"»  )•  the  judges  sitting 
close  by  him  on  shore  10  Now  we  know  that  the 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  wilful  murder  was,  by  So- 
lon's laws,  intrusted  to  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes"  in  connexion 
with  the  four  courts  in  which  the  Epheta;  sat. 
Moreover,  Draco,  in  his  &tnp.oi,  spoke  of  the  EpUe- 
la  only,  though  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Areiopagus  in 
cases  of  murder  is  admitted  to  have  been  of  great 
antiquity.  HenceMuller1,conjectures  that  the  court 
of  the  Areiopagus  was  anciently  included  in  the  five 
courts  of  the  Epheta;,  and  infers,  moreover,  the  ear- 
ly existence  of  a  senate  at  Athens,  resemhling  the 
Gerousia  at  Sparta,  and  invested  with  the  jurisdic- 


1  (Slrmbo,  1  c.)— S.  (•.  r.,— 3.  (Com par*  Pain.,  til,  2,  y  4.— 
Mullir,  Dor  ,  -i.,  9,  v  8.— Bockh.,  O.rj..  Inacnpt.,  u.,  D.  2909.)— 
I.  (Xen.,  Symp.,  iv.,  38. — Luruin.  Dial.  Meretr.,  9,  vol.  Hi.,  p. 
101,  til.  Rmlr.—  Dial.  Mort.,  10.  «  4,  vol.  L,  p.  366.— Contempt., 
14,  p  S09.— Bi-cker,  Chariklei,  II.,  p.  348.)— 5.  (vui.,  125.)— 6. 
(Solnn.,  c.  I9J  -7.  (Pullux,  Onmn.,  I.  c.)— 8.  (Wachamuth,  II., 
t,  p.  321  )— 9.  (Plato,  ii.,  n.  874.)— 10.  (Deinoaih.,  c.  Aria- 
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tion  in  eases  cf  homicide.1  The  name  ot  Ear* 
given  to  the  membeis  of  this  council  was.  as  he 
conceives,  rather  derived  from  their  granting  a  li- 
cense to  avenge  blood  (oi  etftidai  T<p  uvdpoQovip  to* 
avdpjj^MTrjv)  than  from  their  being  appealed  to.  oi 
from  the  transfer  to  them  of  a  jurisdiction  w  hich, 
before  the  tiae  of  Draco,  had  belonged  to  the  kings." 
If  this  hypothesis  be  true,  it  becomes  a  question, 
Why  and  when  was  this  separation  of  the  courts 
made  \  On  this  subject  Muller  adds,  that  when 
an  act  of  homicide  was  not  punished  by  death  or 
perpetual  banishment,  the  perpetrator  had  to  re- 
ceive expiation.  (  Vid.  Banishment,  Greek.)  Now 
the  atonement  for  blood,  and  the  purification  of  a 
shedder  of  blood,  came  under  the  sacred  law  of 
Athens,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  confined  to 
the  old  nobility,  even  after  they  had  lost  their  polit- 
ical power.  (Vid.  Exeqetai.)  Consequently,  the 
administration  of  the  rites  of  expiation  could  not  be 
taken  away  from  them,  and  none  but  an  aristocrat- 
ical  court  like  that  of  the  Epheta;  would  be  compe- 
tent to  grant  permission  of  expiation  for  homicide, 
and  to  preside  over  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
u  Accordingly,  that  court  retained  the  right  of  de- 
cision in  actions  for  manslaughter,  in  which  a  tem- 
porary' flight  was  followed  by  expiation,  and  also  in 
cases  of  justifiable  homicide,  whether  from  the  sim- 
ilarity of  the  latter  (as  regards  the  guilt  of  the  per- 
petrator) to  acts  of  accidental  homicide,  or  as  re- 
quiring a  like  expiation.*  For  acts  of  wilful  mur- 
der, on  the  other  hand,  the  punishment  was  eithei 
death  or  ueiipvyia,  and,  therefore,  no  expiation  (aa- 
dapaii)  was  connected  with  the  administration  of 
justice  in  such  cases,  so  that  there  could  be  no  ob- 
jection against  their  being  tried  by  the  court  of  the 
Areiopagus,  though  its  members  did  not  of  necessity 
belong  to  the  old  aristocracy. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  reasons  which  Muller  alle- 
ges in  support  of  this  hypothesis ;  and  if  they  are 
valid  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  separation 
alluded  to  was  effected  when  the  Athenian  nobdity 
lost  their  supremacy  in  the  state,  and  a  timocracy 
or  aristocracy  of  wealth  was  substituted  for  an  ar- 
istocracy of  birth.  This,  as  is  well  known,  happen- 
ed in  the  time  of  Solon. 

Lastly,  we  may  remark,  that  the  comparatively 
unimportant  and  antiquated  duties  of  the  Epheta; 
sufficiently  explain  the  statement  in  Pollux,4  that 
their  court  gradually  lost  all  respect,  and  became  at 
last  an  object  of  ridicule. 

EPHI'PPIUM  (uoTpafoi,  tQimuov,  eQiirneiov ),  a 
Saddle.  Although  the  Greeks  occasionally  rode 
without  any  saddle  (im  iptXov  Imrov*),  yet  they  com- 
monly used  one,  and  from  them  the  name,  together 
with  the  thing,  was  borrowed  by  the  Romans.'  It 
has,  indeed,  been  asserted,  that  the  use  of  saddles 
was  unknown  until  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
But  Ginzrot,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  history  of 
carriages,'  has  shown,  both  from  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Egyptians  and  other  Oriental  nations, 
from  the  pictures  preserved  on  the  walls  of  houses 
at  Herculaneum,  and  from  the  expressions  employ- 
ed by  J.  Caesar  and  other  authors,  that  the  term 
"ephippium"  denoted  not  a  mere  horsecloth,  a  skin, 
or  a  flexible  covering  of  any  kind,  but  a  saddle-tree, 
or  frame  of  wood,  which,  after  being  filled  with  a 
-stuffing  of  wool  or  cloth,  was  covered  with  softer 
materials,  and  fastened  by  means  of  a  girth  [angv- 
lum.  zona)  upon  the  back  of  the  animal.  The  an- 
cient saddles  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  thus  .ar 
different  from  ours,  that  the  cover  stretched  upon 
Ihe  hard  frame  was  probably  of  stuffed  or  padded 

I.  (Thirlwall,  Hiit.  of  Grave*,  ll.,  p.  41.)—  i.  (Pollui.  I  c.  I— 
S.  (Plato,  U«\,  ii.,  p.  8M  and  875.)- -4.  (1.  c.)— 5.  (Xrn.,  I)«  R. 
Equnt.,  vii.,  5.)— «.  (Vanro,  D«  R*  Rort.,  ii.,  7.— (>a»r,  B.  0. 
iv.,  S.—  H'ir.,  Epiat.,  I,  II,  43.— Gelliua,  v..  5.) — 7.  (vol  ii  .  ♦ 
».) 
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sloth  rather  than  leather,  and  that  the  saddle  was, 
18  it  were,  a  cushion  fitted  to  the  horse's  hack. 
Pendent  cloths  (aipu^ara,  strata)  were  always  at- 
tached to  it,  so  as  to  cover  the  sides  of  the  animal; 
but  it  was  not  provided  with  stirrups.  As  a  substi- 
tute for  the  use  of  stirrups,  the  horses,  more  partic- 
ularly in  Spain,  were  taught  to  kneel  at  the  word  of 
command,  when  then  riders  wished  to  mount  them. 
(Vvi  the  annexed  figure  from  an  antique  lamp  found 
at  Herculaneum,  and  compare  Strabo,  III.,  i.,  p.  436, 
ed  Siub. ;  and  Silius  Italicus,  x.,  466.) 


The  cloths,  which  were  either  spread  over  the 
saddle  or  hung  from  it  on  each  side,  were  often 
dyed  with  different  colours  ("  Jam  purpura  vestiat 
trmos  ;'n  ephippia  fucata*),  and  were  sometimes 
rendered  still  more  ornamental  by  the  addition  of 
fringes. 

The  term  "  Ephippium"  was  in  later  times  in 
part  supplanted  by  the  word  "  sella,"  and  the  more 
specific  expression  "  sella  equestris." 

EPHORI  ("E<j*>poi).  Magistrates  called  "EQopot 
or  overseers  were  common  to  many  Dorian  consti- 
tutions in  times  of  remote  antiquity.  Cyrene  and 
the  mother  state  of  Thera  may  be  mentioned  as  ex- 
amples :  the  latter  colonized  from  Laconia  in  early 
ages,  and  where,  as  we  are  told,  the  ephors  were 
i^uw/ioi,  i.  e.,  gave  their  name  to  their  year  of  of- 
fice.' The  ephoralty  at  Sparta  is  classed  by  Herod- 
otus* among  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus.  Since, 
however,  the  ephori  are  not  mentioned  in  the  oracle 
which  contains  a  general  outline  of  the  constitution 
ascribed  to  him,'  we  may  infer  that  no  new  powers 
were  given  to  them  by  that  legislator,  or  in  the  age 
of  which  he  may  be  considered  the  representative. 
Another  account  refers  the  institution  of  the  Spar- 
tan epho  alty  to  Theopon.pus  (B.C.  770-720),  who 
is  said  tu  have  founded  this  office  with  a  view  of 
limiting  the  authority  of  the  kings,  and  to  have  jus- 
tified the  innovation  by  remarking  that  "  he  handed 
down  the  royal  power  to  his  descendants  more  du- 
rable, because  he  had  diminished  it.'"  The  incon- 
iistency  of  these  accounts  is  still  farther  complica- 
ted by  a  speech  of  Cleomenes  the  Third,  who7  is 
represented  to  have  stated  that  the  ephors  were 


1.  <Cl»ud.,  Epigr.,  x.,  36.)  — 2.  (Apul.,  De  Deo  Socr.)— ». 
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originally  appointed  by  the  kings,  to  act  tor  them  in 
a  judicial  capacity  (Trpdc  to  Kpiveiv)  during  their  ab- 
sence from  Sparta  in  the  first  Messenian  war,  and 
that  it  was  only  by  gradual  usurpations  that  these 
new  magistrates  had  made  themselves  :  aramount 
even  over  the  kings  themselves.  Now  according 
to  some  authorities,1  Polydorus,  the  co  league  of 
Theopompus,  and  one  of  the  kings  under  whom  the 
first  Messenian  war  (B.C.  743-723)  was  completed, 
appropriated  a  part  of  the  conquered  Messenian  ter- 
ritory to  the  augmentation  of  the  number  of  porticns 
of  land  possessed  by  the  Spartans — an  augmenta- 
tion which  implies  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Spartan  citizens.  But  the  ephors,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  were  the  representatives  of  the  whole  na- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  if  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus 
the  franchise  at  Sparta  was  extended  to  a  new  class 
of  citizens,  who,  nevertheless,  were  not  placed  on 
an  equality  with  the  old  ones  (viro/ieioveg),  the  eph- 
ors would  thenceforward  stand  in  a  new  position 
with  respect  to  the  kings,  and  the  councillors  (oi 
yepovTEt)  who  were  elected  from  the  higher  class. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  kings,  the  ephors  usurped,  or  had  con- 
ferred upon  them,  powers  which  did  not  originally 
belong  to  them ;  so  that,  from  both  these  causes, 
their  authority  may  have  been  so  far  altered  as  to 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  creation  of  the  office, 
and  not  merely  an  extension  of  its  powers,  took 
place  during  the  reign  of  Theopompus.  Again,  as 
Mr.  Thirl  wall  observes,  "  if  the  extension  of  the 
ephoralty  was  connected  with  the  admission  of  an 
inferior  class  of  citizens  to  the  franchise,  the  com- 
parison which  Cicero3  draws  between  the  ephoralty 
and  the  Roman  tribunate  would  be  more  applicable 
than  he  himself  suspected,  and  would  throw  a  light 
on  the  seeming  contradiction  of  the  ephors  being 
all-powerful,  though  the  class  which  they  more 
especially  represented  enjoyed  only  a  limited  fran- 
chise."3 But,  after  all,  the  various  accounts  which 
we  have  been  considering  merely  show  how  differ 
ent  were  the  opinions,  and  how  little  historical  the 
statements,  about  the  origin  of  the  ephoralty.4 

We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  investigate  the 
functions  and  authorities  of  the  ephors  in  historical 
times,  after  first  observing  that  their  office,  consid- 
ered as  a  counterpoise  to  the  kings  and  council, 
and  in  that  respect  peculiar  to  Sparta  alone  of  the 
Dorian  states,  would  have  been  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  and  that 
their  gradual  usurpations  and  encroachments  were 
facilitated  by  the  vague  and  indefinite  nature  of 
their  duties.  Their  number,  five,  appears  to  have 
been  always  the  same,  and  was  probably  connected 
with  the  five  divisions  of  the  town  of  Sparta,  name- 
ly, the  four  K&fiai,  Limnae,  Mesoa,  Pitana,  Cynosu- 
ra,  and  the  Ilo/Uc,  or  city  properly  so  called,  around 
which  the  ati/iai  lay.'  They  were  elected  from  aad 
by  the  people  (k!j  dnavTuv),  without  any  qualification 
of  age  or  property,  and  without  undergoing  auy 
scrutiny  (ol  m^ovrec) ;  so  that,  as  Aristotle  re 
marks,6  the  (%iof  enjoyed  through  them  a  partici 
pation  in  the  highest  magistracy  of  the  state.  The 
precise  mode  of  their  election  is  not  known,  but 
Aristotle7  speaks  of  it  as  being  very  puerile;  and 
Plato8  describes  their  office  as  tyyvg  trig  icXr/paiyf 
Swdpeuc,  words  which  may  apply  to  a  want  of  a 
directing  and  discriminating  principle  in  the  elect- 
ors, without  of  necessity  implying  an  election  by 
lot.  They  entered  upon  office  at  the  autumnal  sol- 
stice, and  the  first  in  rank  of  the  five  ga^  t  his  nam® 
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to  the  year,  which  was  called  after  him  in  all  civil 
transactions.1  Their  meetings  were  held  in  the 
public  building  called  upx^lov,  which  in  some  re- 
spects resembled  the  Prytaneium  at  Athens,  as  be- 
ing the  place  where  foreigners  and  ambassadors 
*en  entertained,  and  where,  moreover,  the  ephors 
took  their  meals  together.' 

The  ephors  also  possessed  judicial  authority,  on 
which  subject  Aristotle'  remarks  that  they  decided 
3t  civil  suits  (6iKai  tuv  av/i6oXaiuv),  and  generally 
J]  actions  of  great  importance  (Kpiaeuv  peyufajv  kv- 
m»i*)  :  whereas  the  council  presided  over  capital 
crimes  (dittat  tyovmai).  In  this  arrangement  we  see 
an  exemplification  of  a  practice  common  to  many 
of  the  ancient  Greek  states,  according  to  which  a 
criminal  jurisdiction  was  given  to  courts  of  aristo- 
cratic composition,  while  civd  actions  were  decided 
by  popular  tribunals.  (Compare  Ephetae  and  Arei- 
opauus.)  But  with  this  civil  jurisdiction  was  uni- 
ted a  censorial  authority,  such  as  was  possessed  by 
the  ephors  at  Gyrene  :  for  example,  the  ephors  pun- 
ished a  man  for  having  brought  money  into  the 
state,6  and  others  for  indolence.*  We  are  told,  also, 
that  they  inspected  the  clothing  and  the  bedding  of 
the  young  men.'  Moreover,  something  like  a  su- 
perintendence over  the  laws  and  their  execution  is 
implied  in  the  language  of  the  edict,  which  they 
published  on  entering  upon  their  office,  ordering  the 
citizens  "  to  shave  the  upper  lip  (fivoTana.),  i.  e.,  to 
be  submissive,  and  to  obey  the  laws."  Now  the 
symbolical  and  arcnaic  character  of  this  expression 
seems  to  prove  that  the  ephors  exercised  such  a 
general  superintendence  from  very  early  times,  and 
there  car  be  no  doubt  "that,  in  the  hands  of  able 
men,  it  would  alone  prove  an  instrument  of  unlim- 
ited power  "* 

Their  jurisdiction  and  power  were  still  farther  in- 
etaased  by  the  privilege  of  instituting  scrutinies  (fv- 
9v»ai)  into  the  conduct  of  all  the  magistrates,  on 
which  Aristotle*  observes  that  it  was  a  very  great 
gift  to  the  ephoralty  (tovto  Ae  ry  kQopd?  fitya  Xiav 
to  iupov).  Nor  were  they  obliged  to  wait  till  a 
magistrate  had  completed  his  term  of  office,  since, 
even  before  its  termination,  they  might  exercise  the 
privilege  of  deposition."  Even  the  kings  themselves 
could  be  brought  before  their  tribunal  (as  Cleom- 
eneswas  for  bribery,  AupoAoKia"),  though  they  were 
Dot  obliged  to  answer  a  summons  to  appear  there 
till  it  had  been  repeated  three  times."  In  extreme 
cases,  the  ephors  were  also  competent  to  lay  an  ac- 
cusation against  the  kings  as  well  as  the  other  ma- 
gistrates, and  bring  them  to  a  capital  trial  before 
the  great  court  of  justice."  If  they  sat  as  judges 
themselves,  they  were  only  able,  according  to  M til- 
ler, to  impose  a  fine,  and  compel  immediate  pay- 
ment ;  but  they  were  not  in  any  case,  great  as  was 
their  judicial  authority,  bound  by  a  written  code  of 
laws.14 

In  later  times  the  power  of  the  ephors  was  great- 
ly increased  j  and  this  increase  appears  to  have 
been  principally  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  put 
themselves  in  connexion  with  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  convened  its  meetings,  laid  measures  before 
it,  and  were  constituted  its  agents  and  representa- 
tives." Wl-.en  this  connexion  arose  is  matter  of 
conjecture ;  some  refer  the  origin  of  it  to  Astero- 
pus,  one  of  the  first  ephors  to  whom  the  extension 
h  ?  powers  of  the  ephoralty  is  ascribed,  and  who 
is  said  to  have  lived  many  years  after  the  time  of 
Theopompus,  probably  about  B.C.  560.    That  it  was 
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not  known  in  early  times  appears  from  tn.  cncum 
stance  that  the  two  ordinances  of  the  oracle  at  Del 
J  phi,  which  regulated  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
•  made  no  mention  of  the  functions  *f  the  ephors1 
|  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  power  which  such  a 
connexion  gave,  would,  more  than  anything  else, 
enable  them  to  encroach  on  the  royal  authority,  and 
make  themselves  virtually  supreme  in  the  slate 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  they  transacted  business 
with  foreign  ambassadors ;'  dismissed  them  from 
the  state ;'  decided  upon  the  government  of  de- 
pendant cities;4  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  othei 
persons  to  treaties  of  peace  ,s  and  in  time  of  war 
sent  out  troops  when  they  thought  necessary.*  In 
all  these  capacities  the  ephors  acted  as  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  nation  and  the  agents  of  the  pub 
lie  assembly,  being,  in  fact,  the  executive  of  the 
state.  Their  authority  in  this  respect  is  farther  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that,  alter  a  declaration  of  war, 
"they  intrusted  the  army  to  the  king  or  some  other 
general,  who  received  from  them  instructions  how 
to  act,  sent  back  to  them  for  fresh  instructions, 
were  restrained  by  them  through  the  attendance  o» 
extraordinary  plenipotentiaries,  were  recalled  by 
means  of  the  scytale,  summoned  before  a  judicia; 
tribunal,  and  their  first  duty  after  return  was  to  visit 
the  office  of  the  ephors."'  Another  striking  proof 
of  this  representative  character  is  given  by  Xeno- 
phon,'  who  informs  us  that  the  ephors,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  state  (bnep  riji  ir6fau(),  received  from 
the  kings  every  month  an  oath,  by  which  the  latter 
bound  themselves  to  rule  according  to  law ;  and 
that,  in  return  for  this,  the  state  engaged,  through 
the  ephois,  to  maintain  unshaken  the  authority  of 
the  kings  if  they  adhered  to  their  oath. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ephors  encroached  upon 
the  royal  authority  ;  in  course  of  time  the  kings  be- 
came completely  under  their  control.  For  example, 
they  fined  Agesilaus'  on  the  vague  charge  of  trying 
to  make  himself  popular,  and  interfered  even  with 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  other  kings ;  more 
over,  as  we  are  told  by  Thucydides,"  they  could 
even  imprison  the  kings,  as  they  did  Pausanias. 
We  know,  also,  that  in  the  field  the  kings  were  fol- 
lowed by  two  ephors,  who  belonged  to  the  council 
of  war  ;  the  three  who  remained  at  home  received 
the  booty  in  charge,  and  paid  it  into  the  treasury, 
which  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  whole 
College  of  Five.  But  the  ephors  had  still  another 
prerogative,  based  on  a  religious  foundation,  which 
enabled  them  to  effect  a  temporary  deposition  of  the 
kings.  Once  in  eight  years  (6V  krtiv  iwea),  as  we 
are  told,  they  chose  a  calm  and  cloudless  night  to 
observe  the  heavens,  and  if  there  was  any  appear- 
ance of  a  falling  meteor,  it  was  believed  to  be  a  sign 
that  the  gods  were  displeased  with  the  kings,  who 
were  accordingly  suspended  from  their  luncliona 
until  an  oracle  allowed  of  their  restoration.11  The 
outward  symbols  of  supreme  authority  also  were  as- 
sumed by  the  ephors,  and  they  alone  kepi  their 
seats  while  the  kings  passed  ;  whereas  it  was  not 
considered  below  the  dignity  of  the  kings  to  rise  in 
honour  of  the  ephors." 

The  position  which,  as  we  have  shown,  the  ephort 
occupied  at  .Sparta,  will  explain  and  justify  the  state- 
ment of  Midler,  "that  the  ephoralty  was  the  moving 
element,  the  principle  of  change  in  the  .Spartan  con- 
stitution, and,  in  the  end,  the  cause  of  its  dissolu- 
tion." In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  we  may  cite 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  who  observes,  thai  Irom 
the  excessive  and  absolute  power  (ioorvpawof)  of 
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tUe  ephors,  the  kings  were  obliged  to  court  them 
(dripayuym ),  and  eventually  the  government  he- 
came  a  democracy  instead  of  an  aristocracy.  Their 
relaxed  and  dissolute  mode  of  life  too  (aveipevij  Si- 
aira),  he  adds,  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  we  may  remark  that  it  was  one  of 
the  ephors,  Epitadeius,  who  first  carried  through 
the  law  permitting  a  free  inheritance  of  property  in 
contravention  of  the  regulation  of  Lycurgus,  by 
which  an  equal  share  in  the  common  territory  was 
secured  to  all  the  cuizens. 

Tti  change,  indeed,  to  which  Aristotle  alludes, 
might  have  been  described  as  a  transition  from  an 
aristocracy  to  an  oligarchy  ;  for  we  find  that  in  la- 
ter times,  the  ephors,  instead  of  being  demagogues, 
invariably  supported  oligarchical  principles  and  priv- 
ileges. The  case  of  Cinadon,  B.C.  399,  is  an  in- 
stance of  this  ;  and  the  fact  is  apparently  so  incon- 
sistent with  their  being  representatives  of  the  whole 
community,  and  as  much  so  of  the  lower  (vnop.e'10- 
ves)  as  of  the  higher  (5fj.ot.oi)  class  of  citizens,  that 
Wachsmuth1  supposes  the  <%iof  ,J  from  and  by  whom 
the  ephors  were  chosen,  to  mean  the  whole  body  of 
privileged  or  patrician  citizens  only,  the  most  emi- 
nent (Kaloi  nayadoi)  of  whom  were  elected  to  serve 
as  yipovrrc.  This  supposition  is  not  itself  improba- 
ble, and  would  go  far  to  explain  a  great  difficulty  ; 
but  any  analysis  of  the  arguments  that  may  be  urged 
for  and  against  it  is  precluded  by  our  limits.*  We 
shall,  therefore,  only  add,  that  the  ephors  became  at 
last  thoroughly  identified  with  all  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  popular  privileges. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  when  Agis  and  Cle- 
omenes  undertook  to  restore  the  old  constitution,  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  overthrow  the  ephoralty, 
and,  accordingly,  Cleomenes  murdered  the  ephors 
for  the  time  being,  and  abolished  the  office  (B.C. 
225) ;  it  was,  however,  restored  under  the  Romans. 

EPI'BATiE  (enddrai)  were  soldiers  or  marines 
appointed  to  defend  the  vessels  in  the  Athenian  na- 
ry,  and  were  entirely  distinct  from  the  rowers,  and 
iiso  from  the  land  soldiers,  such  as  hoplitae,  peltasts, 
and  cavalry.*  It  appears  that  the  ordinary  number 
of  epibatae  on  board  a  trireme  was  ten.  Dr  Arnold4 
remarks,  that  by  comparing  Thucyd.,  iii.,  95,  with 
c.  91,  94,  we  find  three  hundred  epibatae  as  the 
complement  of  thirty  ships ;  and  also,  by  comparing 
ii.,  92,  with  c.  102,  we  find  four  hundred  as  the  com- 
plement of  forty  ships ;  and  the  same  proportion  re- 
sults from  a  comparison  of  iv.,  76,  with  c.  101.  In 
Thucydides,  vi.,  42,  we  find  seven  hundred  epibatae 
for  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships,  sixty  of  which  were 
equipped  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  forty  had  troops 
on  board.  In  consequence  of  the  number  of  heavy- 
armed  men  ek  tov  KaraXoyov  on  the  expedition,  the 
Athenians  appear  to  have  reduced  the  number  of 
regular  epibatae  from  ten  to  seven.  The  number  of 
forty  epibatae  to  a  ship,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,* 
Dr.  Arnold  justly  remarks,'  "  belongs  to  the  earlier 
state  of  Greek  naval  tactics,  when  victory  depended 
more  on  the  number  and  prowess  of  the  soldiers  on 
board  than  on  the  manoeuvres  of  the  seamen  and 
it  was  in  this  very  point  that  the  Athenians  impro- 
ved the  system,  by  decreasing  the  number  of  tntBd- 
rai,  and  relying  on  the  more  skilful  management  of 
their  vessels." 

The  epibatae  were  usually  taken  from  the  Thetes, 
or  fourth  class  of  Athenian  citizens  but  on  one 
occasion,  in  a  season  of  extraordinary  danger,  the 
citizens  cf  the  higher  classes  (£«  Kardkoyov)  were 
compelled  to  serve  as  epibatae.10 


i.  (i.,  2,  p.  214.)— 2.  (Arist.,  ii,6.)  — 3.  {Vid.  Thirlwall,  iv., 
377.)  —  4.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  i.,  2,  v  7 ;  v.,  1,  y  11.  —  Harpocrat.  and 
Hes/ch.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (ad  Thucyd.,  iii.,  95.) —  6.  (vi.,  15.)— 7.  (1. 
c>— 8.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  49.)—  9  (Thucyd.,  n.,42.)— 10  (Thucyd., 
■nii.  24.. 
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EPICLERUS 

The  term  is  sometimes,  also,  applied  by  the  Rouiw 
writers  to  the  marines,1  but  they  are  more  usually 
called  classiarii  tnilites.    The  latter  term,  however 
is  also  applied  to  the  rowers  or  sailors  as  well  at 
the  marines  (classiariorum  remigio  vehi*). 
EPIBLE'MA.    (Vid.  Amictus.) 
EPIB'OLE  (km6oXij),  a  fine  imposed  by  a  magis- 
trate, or  other  official  person  or  body,  for  a  misde- 
meanour.  The  various  magistrates  at  Athens  hat3 
(each  in  his  own  department)  a  summary  penal  ju- 
risdiction ;  i.  e.,  for  certain  offences  they  might 
inflict  a  pecuniary  mulct  or  fine,  not  exceeding  a 
fixed  amount ;  if  the  offender  deserved  farther  pun- 
ishment, it  was  their  duty  to  bring  him  before  a 
judicial  tribunal.    Thus,  in  case  of  an  injury  done 
to  orphans  or  heiresses,  the  archon  might  fine 
the  parties,  or  (if  the  injury  were  of  a  serious  na- 
ture) bring  them  before  the  court  of  Heliaea.*  Upon 
any  one  who  made  a  disturbance,  or  otherwise  mis- 
behaved himself  in  the  public  assembly,  the  proedri 
might  impose  a  fine  of  fifty  drachms,  or  else  bring 
him  for  condign  punishment  before  the  senate  of 
500,  or  the  next  assembly*    The  senate  of  500 
were  competent  to  fine  to  the  extent  of 500  drachms.* 
The  magistrate  who  imposed  the  fine  (kni6o/ltiv 
initake)  had  not  the  charge  of  levying  it,  but  was 
obliged  to  make  a  return  thereof  to  the  treasury  of- 
ficers (kiriypd<j>etv,  or  eyyp&Qetv  toic  irpditTopoiv,  or 
hyypdfyuv  rip  dTnuomtp),  whereupon,  like  all  other 
penalties  and  amerciaments,  it  became  (as  we  should 
say)  a  debt  of  record,  to  be  demanded  or  recovered 
by  the  collectors.*   If  it  were  made  payable  to  the 
fund  of  a  temple,  it  was  collected  by  the  function- 
aries who  had  the  charge  of  that  fund  (ra/iiat). 
There  might  (it  seems)  be  an  appeal  from  the  sen- 
tence of  the  magistrate  to  a  jury  or  superior  court.7 
As  under  the  old  Roman  law  no  magistrate  could 
impose  a  fine  of  more  than  two  oxen  and  thirty 
sheep,  so,  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  fines  were  of  very 
small  amount  at  Athens.    How  greatly  they  in- 
creased afterward  (as  money  became  more  plentiful, 
and  laws  more  numerous),  and  how  important  a 
branch  they  formed  of  the  public  revenue,  may  be 
seen  from  the  examples  collected  by  Bockh.8 

These  kmb'oXaL  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
penalties  awarded  by  a  jury  or  court  of  law  (rifui- 
tiara)  upon  a  formal  prosecution.  There  the  magis- 
trate or  other  person  who  instituted  the  proceeding 
(for  any  one  might  prosecute,  Kartiyopetv),  was  said 
ripr/fia  ImypdipaaOat,  as  the  court  or  jury  were  said 
Tifiq.v,  "  to  assess  the  penalty,"  which  always  de- 
volved upon  them,  except  where  the  penalty  wa» 
one  fixed  by  law  (£k  tw  vdfiuv  kiwtuiiivii  Cv/ua),  in 
which  case  it  could  not  be  altered.' 

EPICHETROTONIA.  (Vid.  Cheirotonia,  Eo- 
clesia,  p.  386.) 

EPICLE'RUS  (enUTiripoc,  heiress),  the  name 
given  to  the  daughter  of  an  Athenian  citizen  who 
had  no  son  to  inherit  his  estate.  It  was  deemed 
an  object  of  importance  at  Athens  to  preserve  the 
family  name  and  property  of  every  citizen.  This 
was  effected,  where  a  man  had  no  child,  ry  adop- 
tion (eionoiTioic) ;  if  he  had  a  daughter,  the  inherit- 
ance was  transmitted  through  her  to  a  grandson, 
who  would  take  the  name  of  the  maternal  ancestor. 
If  the  father  died  intestate,  the  heiress  had  not  ttw 
choice  of  a  husband,  but  was  bound  to  marry  het 
nearest  relative,  not  in  the  ascending  line.  Upon 


1.  (Hist,  de  Bell.  Alex  ,  II ;  de  Bell.  Afric,  63.)  —  2.  (T» 
cit.,  Ann.,  xiv., 4.) — 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Macart.,  1076.) — 1  (JEtch., 
e.  Timarch.,  35,  Bekker.) — 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Euerg.  auJ  Miles, 
1152.—  Vid.  also  Demosth. ,c.  Meid.,572.)— 6.  (jEsch.,c.  Fimar., 
1.  c. — Demosth.,  c.  Nicost.,  1251.) — 7.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  S% 
34,  565.— Schumann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Grac.,  p.  242,  293.(  ~e 
(Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  103,  &c.)—9.  (JEsrh.,  tied  04 
paS.,  14.  Bekker. — Demosth.,  c  Theocr.,  1328  —  HarpncT .  •  v 
Arltartof  &yi!>v.\ 


EPID1CASIA. 


EPIMELiSTAE. 


such  person  making  his  claim  before  the  aichon, 
whose  duty  it  was  kmpeXeladai  tuv  knutkiipuv  xal 
rw  oikuv  tCv  eZEfffifiov/ievuv,1  public  notice  was 
given  of  the  claim ;  and  if  no  one  appeared  to  dis- 
pute it,  the  archon  adjudged  the  heiress  to  him 
[cKtSUaoev  u4r£>  ttjv  eniitkripov).  If  another  claim- 
ant appeared  (afuptafrjTeiv  airy  rye  iiriK.),  a  court 
jras  held  for  the  decision  of  the  right  (diaSiKaoia 
1%  emu.),  which  was  determined  according  to  the 
Athenian  law  of  consanguinity  (yevovq  naf  ayxta- 
relay).  Even  where  a  woman  was  already  married, 
her  husband  was  obliged  to  give  her  up  to  a  man 
with  a  better  title ;  and  men  often  put  away  their 
"ormer  wives  in  order  to  marry  heiresses.' 

A  man  without  male  issue  might  bequeath  his 
property ;  but  if  he  had  a  daughter,  the  devisee  was 
obliged  to  marry  her.*  If  the  daughter  was  poor, 
and  the  nearest  relative  did  not  choose  to  marry 
ber,  he  was  bound  to  give  her  a  portion  correspond- 
ing to  his  own  fortune.* 

The  husband  of  an  heiress  took  her  property  until 
she  had  a  son  of  full  age  (kiri  fiuriq  r/tr/oavra),  who 
was  usually  adopted  into  his  maternal  grandfather's 
family,  and  took  possession  of  the  estate  He  then 
became  his  mother's  legal  protector  (Kvpwq),  and 
was  bound  to  find  her  maintenance  (alrov).  If 
there  were  more  sons,  they  shared  the  property 
equally.' 

When  there  was  hut  one  daughter,  she  was  called 
knU'Aripos  km  wavrl  rii  olnu.  If  there  were  more, 
they  inherited  equally,  like  our  co-parceners,  and 
were  severally  married  to  relatives,  the  nearest 
having  the  first  choice.*  Illegitimate  sons  did  not 
share  with  the  daughter,  the  law  being  voffy  firj 
elvai  iiyxiareiav       ItpCrv  jiriff  MiuvP 

The  heiress  was  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  archon ;  and  if  she  was  injured  by  her  husband 
or  relatives,  or  by  strangers  ejecting  her  from  her 
?state,  the  law  gave  a  criminal  prosecution  against 
the  offender,  called  xaxuaeuq  elaayveXta' 

EPICLINTKON.    (Vid.  Lrctus.) 

EPIDAUR1.V    (Vid.  Elecsinu,  p  396  ) 

EPIDEMIPRGI.    {Vid.  Demiuroi.) 

EPIDICASlA  (imiiKaoia,  kXt/pov)  was  the  pro- 
ceeding by  which  a  legatee  or  heir,  other  than  the 
natural  descendant  and  acknowledged  successor, 
obtained  legal  possession  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
person.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  claimant 
was  said  Xayydveiv  or  tmdiKu(eaHn  rov  nXripov.  and 
the  property  itself  termed  enMixov  until  it  was  formal- 
ly awarded  to  its  rightful  owner.  Notice  of  a  claim 
of  this  .<ind  might  be  given  to  the  archon  eponymus 
during  any  month  in  the  year  except  Scirrophorion, 
and  that  magistrate  was  hound,  upon  receiving  it,  to 
direct  that  it  should  be  inscribed  upon  a  tablet,  and 
exposed  to  public  inspection,  as  if  it  were  an  indict- 
ment or  declaration  (ypa$r/  or  Ar/ftr)  in  an  ordinary 
lawsuit.'  After  this  it  was  recited  by  the  herald  in 
the  first  ensuing  regular  assembly  of  the  people 
{Kvpia  iKKXr/rria),  and  a  proclamation  to  the  same 
effect  was  again  made  before  the  archon,  who  for- 
mally assigned  the  property  to  the  claimant.  If, 
howei  er,  any  other  parties  made  their  appearance, 
a  diadicasia  ensued  between  them  and  the  original 
suitor.  (  Vid.  Diadicasia .)  An  analogous  proceed- 
ing took  place  when  the  surviving  issue  of  the  de- 
ceased consistf  d  of  one  or  more  daughters  only  (ini- 
tkripoi,  tirtitXiiplTiAec,  naTpoi~>xoi,  lyxXypot,  or  kmna- 


I,  (Demnath.,  c.  Mnr.art.,  1076.)— 2.  •  Dnmonth.,  c.  One!.,  Ar- 
jnm.  ;  o.  Enbol.,  mi  -I was,  De  Pyrrh.  H^red.,  78.) — 3. 
(tan,  D«  Anr  HbtmL,  19.) — 4.  (LipmiMth.,  r.  Mncnrt.,  1167.) 
—6.  (Nnna,  De  I'ynh  Hand.,  59,  Do  Cir.  Hand.,  40  — Do- 
m'«th..  :.  Staph.,  1184,  1135.)— 6.  (Aniloc.,  I)n  Mjst.,  1 1 T .  A  , 
— I««o»,  Da  Cir.  Hand.,  57  58  )— 7.  (Damoath.,  c.  Mncart.. 
1067. — A  rirtoph..  A  SS,  1652.)— 8.  (liurim,  De  PvrT.  Heirpil.,  76 
— Msier,  Ati.  Pi\<r   r>  269  460.  468.)— 9  (MaieT,  Ait.  Pro  p 


fidrides),  in  which  case  the  person  in  whise  favom 
the  will  of  the  deceased  had  been  madt,  the  near- 
est male  relative  (ayxcoTevc),  or  if  several  daughters 
had  been  left  with  their  portions  to  different  persons, 
the  legatees  or  relatives  were  required  to  prefei 
their  claim  to  the  archon.  The  proclamation  by 
the  herald  followed,  in  the  same  manne/  as  "hen 
an  estate  was  the  subject  of  the  petition  ;  ai/  the 
paracatabole,  or  the  tenth  part  of  the  estate  oi  ror- 
non,  was  deposited  as  a  forfeit,  in  case  they  faded 
to  establish  their  claim,  by  the  other  parties  that 
undertook  a  diadicasia.'    (Vid.  Epiclerus.) 

EPID'OSEIS  (eirifiuoeic )  were  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, either  in  money,  arms,  or  ships,  which  were 
made  by  the  Athenian  citizens  in  order  to  meet  the) 
extraordinary  demands  of  the  state.  When  the  ex 
penses  of  the  state  were  greater  than  its  revenue, 
it  was  usual  for  the  prytanes  to  summon  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  and,  after  explaining  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  state,  to  call  upon  the  citizens  to  contrib- 
ute according  to  their  means.  Those  who  were 
willing  to  contribute  then  rose,  and  mentioned  what 
they  would  give  ;  while  those  who  were  unwilling 
to  give  anything  remained  silent,  or  retired  privately 
from  the  assembly.'  The  names  of  those  who  had 
promised  to  contribute,  together  with  the  amount  ol 
their  contributions,  were  written  on  tablets,  which 
were  placed  before  the  statues  of  the  Eponytni. 
where  they  remained  till  the  amount  was  paid.4 

These  k-trMoeLc,  or  voluntary  contributions,  were 
frequently  very  large.  Sometimes  the  more  wealthy 
citizens  voluntarily  undertook  a  trierarchy,  or  the 
expenses  of  equipping  a  trireme.*  We  read  that 
Pasion  furnished  1000  shields,  together  with  five 
triremes,  which  he  equipped  at  his  own  expense.' 
Chrysippua  presented  a  talent  to  the  state  when 
Alexander  moved  against  Thebes ;'  Aristophanes, 
the  son  of  Nicophemus,  gave  30,000  drachmae  or 
an  expedition  against  Cyprus  ;7  Charidemus  End 
Diotimus,  two  commanders,  made  a  free  gill  of  500 
shields  ;*  and  similar  instances  of  liberality  are  men- 
tioned by  LJbckh,'  from  whom  the  preceding  exam- 
ples have  been  taken." 

EPIGAMIA.    (Vid.  Marriage,  Greek.) 

EPJ'GRAPHEIS.    (Vxd.  Eisphora,  p.  392.) 

EPIMELE'T AE(tntfu?.T)Tai),  the  name  of  various 
magistrates  and  functionaries  at  Athens. 

1,  'Entpc'AriTT/f  rr/f  noivijq  npoaddov,  more  usually 
called  Tn/iiac,  the  treasurer  or  manager  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue.    (Vid.  Tamias.) 

2  'Eir/fieXr/Tal  rtiv  popiCtv  'EXaXuv  were  persona 
chosen  from  among  the  areopagites  to  take  care  of 
the  sacred  olive-trees." 

3.  'ErtiiuXriTai  rov  'Epnopiov  were  the  overseers 
of  the  emporium  ( Vid.  Emporium.)  They  were 
ten  in  number,  and  were  elected  yearly  by  lot.1' 
They  had  the  entire  management  of  the  emporium, 
and  had  jurisdiction  in  all  breaches  of  the  commer- 
cial laws."  According  to  Aristotle,"  it  was  part  Of 
their  duty  to  compel  the  merchants  to  bring  into 
the  city  two  thirds  of  the  corn  which  had  beei 
brought  by  sea  into  the  Attic  emporium  ;  by  which 
we  learn  that  only  one  third  could  be  carried  away 
to  other  countries  from  the  port  of  the  Peira-us." 

4.  'ETtucXr/mi  tuv  Hvarripiuv  were,  in  connexion 
with  the  king  archon,  the  managers  of  the  Eleusin- 

1.  (Moier,  Att.  Pnic.,  p.  461,  470.)— 2.  (Plntnrrh,  Alcib.,  10 
— Phncion,  9.— Domoath.,  c.  Maul.,  p.  567.— Thrnphraat.,  Char. 
22.— Athun»iis,  it.,  p.  168,  t.)  -3  (l»*ui.  Hit  Dira-i*  ,  p.  Ill, 
ad.  R'naka.) — 4.  (Df-miath.,  c.  MniiJ.,  p  566,  23.)— 5.  (I)«n..at«. 
c.  Steph.,  p  1127,  I2.J-6.  (Dam»»th.,  c.  Phorrn.,  p.  918,  *>.)- 
7.  (Lypina.  Pro  An«»|  h.  bnnn,  p.  6-14.) — 8.  (Dcmmth.,  Pro  Ca 
ron.,  p.  205.  18.)  — 9.  (Puli.  Eoon.  of  Atln-nt,  n.,  p  177.)  — 18 
(Compare  Schmiinnu,  D»  Count.,  p.  292.)— II.  (I.vsina,  Arai» 
pair.,  p.  284.  5.)— 12.  (Itirpix  rat.,  «.  v.)  — 13.  (Denusth-a  I  .a 
crit.,  p.  Ml,  15;  c.  Thonrr.,  p.  1321.— Dinar,  h.,  r.  AriaUw  .  p 
81,82.)— 14  (ap.  llnrjxirml.,  «.  t.) — 15.  (IVrkl'.  Pub.  Booa.  i 
Athrrm,  i..  p.  67,  111  -Mfin,  Att  Pr<  c  if*. 
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EPISTATES. 


EPISYNTHET IC1. 


Ian  mysteries.  They  wei3  elected  by  open  vote, 
and  were  four  in  number,  of  whom  two  were  cho- 
sen from  the  general  body  of  citizens,  one  from  the 
Euniolpidse,  and  one  from  the  Ceryces.1 

5.  'EnifieXjiTal  tuv  veup'tuv,  the  inspectors  of  the 
„ockyards,  formed  a  regular  ipxVi  and  were  not  an 
extraordinary  commission,  as  appears  from  Demos- 
ttieres,3  ^Eschines,'  and  the  inscriptions  published 
by  Bockh,*  in  which  they  are  sometimes  called  oi 
&pXovTeg  kv  toZ(  veup'wic,  and  their  office  designated 
an  apxns  We  learn  from  the  same  inscriptions 
that  their  office  was  yearly,  and  that  they  were  ten 
in  numbf.r.  It  also  appears  that  they  were  elected 
by  lot  fn  m  those  persons  who  possessed  a  knowl- 
edge of  shipping. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  inspectors  of  the  dock- 
yards was  to  take  care  of  the  ships,  and  all  the  rig- 
ging, tools,  &c.  (aKtvfj),  belonging  to  them.  They 
also  had  to  see  that  the  ships  were  seaworthy ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
services  of  a  doKi/iaerTje,  who  was  well  skilled  in 
Buch  matters.'  They  had  at  one  time  the  charge 
of  various  kinds  of  military  GKevq,  which  did  not 
Decessanly  belong  to  ships,  such  as  engines  of  war,7 
which  were  afterward,  however,  intrusted  to  the 
generals  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  people.8 
They  had  to  make  out  a  list  of  all  those  persons 
who  owed  anything  to  the  docks,9  and  also  to  get 
in  what  was  due.10  We  also  find  that  they  sold  the 
rigging,  &c,  of  the  ships,  and  purchased  new,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  senate,  but  not  on  their  own 
responsibility.11  They  had  yyefioviav  diKaarr/piov  in 
conjunction  with  the  anooTokei<;  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  their  own  department.1 3  To  assist  them 
in  discharging  their  duties,  they  had  a  secretary 
(ypa/ifiarevc13)  and  a  public  servant  (Sij/ioawg  Iv  rotf 
Veupioif1*).  For  a  farther  account  of  these  inspect- 
ors, see  Bockh,  Urkunden,  &c,  p.  48-64. 

6.  'Eni/ic'AijTal  rtiv  <pv?Mv,  the  inspectors  of  the 
fvXui  or  tribes.    (Vid.  Tribus.) 

♦EPIME'LIS  ik-mfiri?Lte),  a  species  of  Medlar. 
Sprengel  sets  it  down  for  the  Mespilus  Germani- 
cus,  L." 

♦EPI'OLUS  (jJm'oXoc),  an  insect  described  by 
Aristotle,  and  the  same,  most  probably,  as  Adams 
thinks,  with  the  nvpavoTr/c;  of  ^Elian.  Schneider 
supposes  it  to  be  the  Acarus  telarius,  L.,  or  Red 
Spider." 

♦EPIPACTIS  (tmnaKTis),  according  to  Sprengel, 
the  Herniaria  glabra.  Nothing  satisfactory,  how- 
ever, is  determined,  with  regard  to  this  herb,  by 
Matthiolus,  Bauhin,  and  other  botanical  writers." 

EPIRHE'DIUM.    (Vid.  Rhbda.) 

EniSKH*IS  •i'ETAOMAPTTPIQN.  (  Vid.  *ET- 
AOMAPTTP1QN  A1KH  ) 

EPIS'COPOI  (enioKonoi)  were  inspeciors,  who 
were  sometimes  sent  by  the  Athenians  10  subject 
states.  Harpocration  compares  them  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian harmosts,  and  says  that  they  were  also 
called  <pv2.aKe(.  It  appears  that  these  inioicoTroi  re- 
ceived a  salary  at  the  cost  of  the  cities  over  which 
they  presided.18 

EPIS  TATES  (i-Kiardrrjc),  which  means  a  person 
placed  over  anything,  was  the  name  of  two  distinct 

1.  (H  irpocrat.  and  Suid,  e.  v. — Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  570,  6.) 
-S.  (c.  Euerg  et  Mnes.,  p.  1145.)— 3.  (c.  Ctesiph.,  p.  419.)— 4. 
<"  Urkundeu,  liber  das  Seewesen  des  Attiscb.es  Staates,"  Berlin, 
1840  )— 5.  (No.  xvi.,  A,  104,  Ac— No.  x.,  e,  125.— No.  xiv.,  c, 
1SS,  138.1—6.  (BSckh,  ibid.,  No.  ii.,  56.)— 7.  (No.  u.,  m.)— 8. 
(No.  xvi.,  a,  195.) — 9.  (Demosth.,  c.  Euerg.  et  Mnes.,  p.  1145.) 
—10.  (Id.,  c.  Androt.,  p.  612.)— 11.  (No.  xiv.,  *,  190,  &c,  com- 
pared with  Nos.  xiv.,  xvi.,  a.)  — 12.  (Demosth.,  c.  Euerg.  et 
lines.,  p.  1147.)— 13.  (No.  xn.,  4,  165.)— 14.  (No.  xvi.,  6,  135.) 
— 15.  (Paul.  iEgin.,  vii.,  3. — Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.) — 16.  (Aris- 
wk.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  26. — iElian,  N.  A.,  xii.,  8. — Adams,  Append., 
i.  v.)  — 17.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  106. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 18. 
(Aristoph.,  Aves,  1022,  &c,  with  schol. — Harpocrat.,  s.  v. — 
BSckh,  Publ.  Econ.,  i.,  p.  211,  319. — Schumann,  Antiq.  Juris 
Pub.  Grec.,  p.  432,  18.) 
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classes  of  functionaries  in  the  Athenian  state,  name- 
ly, of  the  chairman  of  the  senate  and  assembly  of 
the  people,  respecting  whose  duties,  see  the  arti- 
cles Boole,  p.  168,  and  Ecclisia,  p.  386,  and  also 
of  the  directors  of  the  public  works  ('En-to-mra} 
tuv  dtiftoaicjv  Ipyuv).  These  directors  had  different 
names,  as  ruxomaioi,  the  repairers  of  the  walls ; 
rpiqpoiroioi,  the  builders  of  the  triremes  ;  Ta<ppoTroioi, 
the  repairers  of  the  trenches,  &c. ;  all  of  whom 
were  elected  by  the  tribes,  one  fn  m  each  :  but  tl  e 
most  distinguished  of  these  were  the  Tuxonoim  ' 
Over  other  public  buildings  a  manager  of  public 
works  had  the  superintendence ;  and  it  was  in  this 
capacity  that  Pericles,  and  subsequently  Lyeurgus, 
undertook  so  many  works  of  architecture.  In  the 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  building  of  the  Temple 
of  Athena  Polias,  we  find  emoTaTat  mentioned.' 
Similar  authorities  were  appointed  for  the  care  of 
the  roads,  and  of  the  supply  of  water  (ddunoioc,'  kma- 
raral  ruv  vdurov*). 

The  directors  received  the  money  which  was  ne- 
cessary for  these  works  from  the  public  treasury 
(e/c  t^c  diontrjoewf;*). 

EPI'STOLA.    (Vid.  Constitutio.) 

EPIST'OLEUS  (kmoTolevc)  was  the  officer  sec- 
ond in  rank  in  the  Spartan  fleet,  and  succeeded  to 
the  command  if  anything  happened  to  the  vavapxof 
or  admiral.6  Thus,  when  the  Chians  and  the  other 
allies  of  Sparta  on  the  Asiatic  coast  sent  to  Sparta 
to  request  that  Lysander  might  be  again  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  navy,  he  was  sent  with  the 
title  of  eniaroXevf,  because  the  Jaws  of  Sparta  did 
not  permit  the  same  person  to  hold  the  office  of 
vavdpxos  twice.7 

EPISTY'LIUM,  the  architrave  :  j  iower  member 
of  an  entablature  (coronix)  which  lies  immediately 
over  the  column.8  When  an  intercolumniation  w£~ 
of  the  kind  called  araostyle,  that  is,  when  the  col- 
umns were  more  than  three  diameters  apart,  the 
epistylium  was  necessarily  made  of  wood  instead  of 
stone  ;*  a  construction  exemplified  by  the  restora- 
tion in  the  annexed  woodcut10  of  the  Doric  portico 
which  surrounds  three  sides  of  the  Forum  at  Pom- 
peii. The  holes  seen  at  the  back  of  the  frieze  re- 
ceived the  beams  which  supported  an  upper  gallery 


EPISYNTHE'TICI  (kni<;vv6eTiKoi),  an  ancient 
medical  sect,  so  called  because  they  heaped  up  in  a 
manner  (eirtovvridrifii),  and  adopted  for  their  owe 
the  opinions  of  different,  and  even  opposite,  schools. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Method 


1.  (^schin.,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  400,  422,  425.J-S.  (?«ckh,  P«k 
Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,  p.  272.)— 3.  (^Ischin.,  c.  Ctes  .  p.  419.>« 6 
(Plutarch,  Them.* 31. — Schiimann,  Antiq.  Juris  Fib.  Grec- p 
247.)— 5.  (.ffischin.,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  425.)— 6.  (Xen.,  HeU.,  i.,  1, 
23;  iv.,  8,  v  11,  v.,  1,  y  5,  6.— St'irz,  Lex  Xen.,  a.  T.)-^ 
(Xen.,  Hell.,  ii.,  1,  v  7.)— 8.  (Festus,  s.  v.)— »  (V.truv  .  ifi., M> 
—10.  (Pompeii,  vol  i.,  p.  143.) 


EPITROPOS. 


EPONYMOS 


ici  (vid.  Mjthodici1),  and  to  have  been  founded  by 
Agathinus  of  Sparta,  the  pupil  of  Athenasus,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era.'  Galen  informs  us'  that  the  sect  was  also 
ftometime3  called  kxXeKTiKrj,  and  sometimes  iKTiKq. 
{Vid.  Htonci.)  The  only  other  ancient  physician 
(as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  who  is  mentioned  as 
having  belonged  to  this  sect,  is  Leonides  of  Alex- 
andrea,*  who  is  supposed  by  Sprengel4  to  have 
lived  in  the  third  century,  as  he  himself  quotes  Ga- 
ten,*  while  Galen  never  mentions  him.  Little  is 
known  of  the  opinions  of  either  of  these  physicians, 
and  nothing  sufficiently  characteristic  to  enable  us 
to  determine  what  were  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their 
sect,  which  are,  however,  supposed  to  have  nearly 
agreed  with  those  of  the  Eclectici.  ( Vid  Eclkc- 
tici.) 

EPITHALAMIUM.    (Vid.  Marriage. ) 

•EPITH'YMON  (eiriOvnov),  a  weed  which  is  pai- 
asitic  on  thyme,  furze,  heath,  and  other  plants. 
AUston,  Dierbach,  and  Sprengel  follow  Dauhin  in 
referring  it  to  the  Cuseuta  Epithymiis,  or  Lesser 
Dodder  of  Thyme.' 

EPITI'MIA  (emrt/iia).  (Vid.  Atimia  ;  Civitas, 
Greek,  p.  259.) 

EniTPlHPAPXH'MATOS  AIKH.     (Vid.  Lei- 

TOUROIA.) 

EniT'POriHS  rPA*H.    (  Vid.  Epitropob.) 

EPITROPOS  (eir'iTponoc;),  which  signifies,  literal- 
ly, a  person  to  whom  anything  is  given  in  charge,8 
occurs,  however,  much  more  frequently  in  the  sense 
of  a  guardian  of  orphan  children.  Of  such  guardi- 
ans there  were  at  Athens  three  kinds  :  first,  those 
appointed  in  tbe  will  of  the  deceased  father ;  sec- 
ondly, the  next  of  kin,  whom  the  law  designated  as 
tutores  legitimi  in  default  of  such  appointment,  and 
who  required  the  authorization  of  the  archon  to  en- 
able them  to  act ;  and,  lastly,  such  persons  as  the 
archon  selected,  if  there  were  no  next  of  kin  living 
to  undertake  the  office.  The  duties  of  the  guardian 
comprehended  the  education,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  ward,  the  assertion  of  his  rights,  and 
the  safe  custody  and  profitable  disposition  of  his  in- 
heritance during  his  minority,  besides  making  a 
proper  provision  for  the  widow  if  she  remained  in 
the  house  of  her  late  husband.  In  accordance  with 
these,  the  guardian  was  bound  to  appear  in  court  in 
all  actions  in  behalf  of  or  against  his  ward,  and  give 
in  an  account  of  the  taxable  capital  (Hfiyfta)  when 
an  eiofnpu  (the  only  impost  to  which  orphans  were 
liable)  was  levied,  and  make  the  proportionate  pay- 
ment in  the  minor's  name.  With  reference  to  the 
disposition  of  the  property,  two  courses  were  open 
to  the  guardian  to  pursue,  if  the  deceased  had  left 
Do  will,  or  no  specific  directions  as  to  its  manage- 
ment, viz.,  to  keep  it  in  his  own  hands,  and  employ 
it  as  he  beat  could  for  the  benefit  of  the  minor  (diot- 
tetv),  or  let  it  out  to  farm  to  the  highest  bidder  (/iio- 
dovv  tov  oIkov).  In  the  former  case,  it  seems  proba- 
ble* that  a  constant  control  of  the  guardian's  pro- 
ceedings might  be  exercised  by  the  archon  ;  and  a 
•pecial  law  or  lamed  that  all  money  belonging  to  a 
minor  should  be  vested  in  mortgages,  and  upon  no 
account  be  lent  out  upon  the  more  lucrative  but 
hazardous  security  of  bottomry." 

To  ensure  the  performance  of  these  duties,  the 
law  permitted  any  free  citizen  to  institute  a  public 
action,  as,  for  instance,  an  apagoge  or  eisangelia, 
against  a  guardian  who  maltreated  bis  ward  («a/r(i- 
ttuf  bpfavofi),  or  a  ypaQrj  iniTpoKTis,  for  neglect  or 

I.  (PmihIi^OhIod,  Intnxluct.,  c.  4,  p.  684,  ad  KfJhn.) — 2. 
(Ot-en,  Definil.  Med.,  c.  14,  p.  353.)— 3.  (Ihnl.|— 4.  (Paaodo- 
SriM,  Inttoduct.,  I.  c.) — 5.  (Hut.  ile  la  MM.)— 8.  (»pnd  A«m 
Tetreb.,  it.,  norm.  2,  c.  11,  col.  688.)— 7.  (Diracur.,  it.,  176.— 
Adam*.  Append.,  ».  t.)— 8.  (Dcmnath.,  c.  Aphob.,  i_  p.  811),  18.) 
—9.  (Demoalh.,  c.  Onetor.,  i.,  p.  865,  17.)— 10  (Suidaa,  ■.  t 
'Kyi  uor.) 


injury  of  his  pi  rson  or  property  ,  and  the  punish 
!ment,  upon  con\iction,  depended  entirely  upon  the 
greater  or  less  seventy  of  the  dicasts.1  If  the 
guardian  preferred  that  the  estate  should  be  farmed, 
the  regular  method  of  accomplishing  this  was  by 
making  an  application  to  the  archon,  who  thereupon 
let  the  inheritance  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  took 
care  that  the  farmer  should  hypothecate  a  sufficient 
piece  of  ground  or  other  real  property  to  guaranty 
the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  (anoTifirjfia).  In  smae 
cases  the  guardian  might  be  compelled  to  adopt  thia 
course  or  be  punished,  if  the  lease  weie  irregularly 
or  fraudulently  made,  by  a  phasis,  which  upon  ihis 
occasion,  might  be  instituted  by  any  free  citizen. 
The  guardianship  expired  when  the  ward  had  at- 
tained his  eighteenth  year,  and,  if  the  estate  had 
been  leased  out,  the  farmer  paid  in  the  market- 
place the  capital  he  had  received  to  trade  with,  and 
the  interest  that  had  accrued if,  however,  the  in- 
heritance had  been  managed  by  the  guardian,  it 
was  from  him  that  the  heir  received  his  property 
and  the  account  of  his  disbursements  during  the 
minority.  In  case  the  accounts  were  unsatisfacto- 
ry, the  heir  might  institute  an  action  emrpo^ 
against  his  late  guardian ;  this,  however,  was  a 
mere  private  lawsuit,  in  which  the  damages  and 
epobelia  only  could  be  lost  by  the  defendant,  to  the 
latter  of  which  the  plaintiff  was  equally  liable  upon 
failing  to  obtain  the  votes  of  a  fifth  of  the  dicasts. 
This  action  was  barred  by  the  lapse  of  five  years 
from  the  termination  of  the  guardianship ;  and  if 
the  defendant  in  it  died  before  that  time,  an  action 
i31a6ijc  would  lie  against  his  representatives  to  re- 
cover what  was  claimed  from  his  estate.1 

EPOBEL'IA  (i-KuteXla),  as  its  etymology  implies, 
at  the  rate  of  one  obolus  for  a  drachma,  or  one  in 
six,  was  payable  on  the  assessment  (riftrifia)  of  sev- 
eral private  causes,  and  sometimes  in  a  case  of 
phasis,  by  the  litigant  that  failed  to  obtain  the  vote* 
of  one  fifth  of  the  dicasts  *  It  is  not,  however, 
quite  certain  that  such  was  invariably  the  case 
when  the  defeated  suitor  was  the  defendant  in 
the  cause  ;*  though  in  two  great  classes,  name- 
ly, cross-suits  (avrtypaifiat),  and  those  in  which  a 
preliminary  question  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the 
original  cause  of  action  was  raised  (irapaypaaiai),  it 
may  be  confidently  asserted.  As  the  object  of  the 
regulation  was  to  inflict  a  penalty  upon  litigiousness, 
and  reimburse  the  person  thai  was  causelessly  at- 
tacked for  his  trouble  and  anxiety,  the  fine  was  paid 
to  the  successful  suitor  in  private  causes,  and  those 
cases  of  phasis  in  which  a  private  citizen  was  the 
party  immediately  aggrieved.  In  public  accusa- 
tions, in  general,  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmae, 
payable  to  the  public  treasury,  or  a  complete  or 
partial  disfranchisement,  supplied  the  place  of  the 
epobelia  as  a  punishment  for  frivolous  prosecutions. 

EPO'MIS  (iTTupUf).    (  Vid.  Tonica.) 

EPO'NYMOS  (  Enuvv/ioc,  having  oi  giving  a 
name)  was  the  surname  of  the  first  of  the  nine  ar- 
chons  at  Athens,  because  his  name,  like  that  of  the 
consuls  at  Rome,  was  used  in  public  records  to 
mark  the  year.  (Vid.  Archon.)  Tbe  expressior 
iTTuwftot  tuv  iiXiKiijv,  whose  number  is  slated  b) 
Suidas,  the  Etymologicum  Magn.,  and  other  gram- 
marians, to  have  been  forty,  likewise  applies  to  the 
chief  archon  of  Athens.  Every  Athenian  bad  to 
serve  in  tbe  army  from  his  19th  to  his  60tb  year,  i. 
e.,  during  the  archonship  of  forty  archons.  Now,  aa 
an  army  generally  consisted  of  men  from  the  age 
of  18  to  that  of  60,  the  forty  archons  under  whom 
they  bad  been  enlisted  were  called  tiruwpjt  rot 


I  [Meier,  An.  Proc.,  p  204.)— 2.  <  l)rm.»th.,  c.  Aphob.,  t 
p.  N32,  !.)— 3.  (M'tlT,  Alt.  E*n>0~  p.  444,  Ac.)— 1.  .  •■.  *ih.,  • 
A|.hol>.,  p.  834.  25.— c.  Eocrg.et  Mnc,  p.  1158,  SO.)— A  (Meia» 
Alt.  Pr.«c.,  p.  7311.) 


j-;iJl)iX)NES. 


EQUITES. 


i/~Uiciuv,  m  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  kiru- 
vv/ioi  ruv  pvlwv.1  At  Sparta  the  first  of  the  five 
ephors  gave  his  name  to  the  year,  and  was  there- 
fore called  tyopcg  eirarw/ioi;.3 

It  was  a  very  prevalent  tendency  among  the  an- 
cients in  general  to  refer  the  origin  of  their  institu- 
tions to  some  ancient  or  fabulous  hero  (apxvytTVi3), 
from  whom,  in  most  cases,  the  institution  was  also 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name,  so  that  the  hero 
became  its  apxwytrnc  in<Z>vv[io<;.  In  later  times 
new  institutions  were  often  named  after  ancient  he- 
roes, on  account  of  some  fabulous  or  legendary 
connexion  which  was  thought  to  exist  between 
them  and  the  new  institutions,  and  the  heroes 
thus  became,  as  it  were,  their  patrons  or  tutelary 
deities.  A  striking  instance  of  this  custom  are  the 
names  of  the  ten  Attic  tribes  instituted  by  Cleisthe- 
nes,  all  of  which  were  named  after  some  national 
hero.4  These  ten  heroes,  who  were  at  Athens  gen- 
erally called  the  iiruw/ioi,  or  en6vv/ioi  rCrv  (pv%£>v, 
were  honoured  with  statues,  which  stood  in  the 
Ceramicus,  near  the  Tholos.8  If  an  Athenian  citi- 
zen wished  to  make  proposals  for  a  new  law,  he  ex- 
hibited them  for  public  inspection  in  front  of  these 
statues  of  the  kutufioi,  whence  the  expression  e/c- 
delvai  itpboBcv  ruv  kirwv/iuv,or  irpdg  roiif  irruvv/jiovc* 

♦EPOPS  (liroi>~)  a  species  of  Bird.  "  It  can  hard- 
ly admit  of  a  doubt,"  remarks  Adams,  "  that  this 
was  the  Upupa  Epops,  L.,  called  in  English  the 
Hoopoe.  It  is  well  described  in  the  Aves  of  Aris- 
tophanes.7 Tereus  was  fabled  to  have  been  meta- 
morphosed into  this  bird.  The  description  given 
by  Ovide  in  relating  tt:S  metamorphosis  is  very 
striking : 

"  Cut  slant  in  vertice  crista ; 

Prominet  immodicum  pro  tonga  cuspide  rostrum : 

Nomen  Epops  volucri." 

EPOPTAI.    (rid.  Eleusinia.) 

EPOTIDES.    (Vid.  Navis.) 

EPULO'NES,  who  were  originally  three  in  num- 
ber (Triumviri  Epulones),  were  first  created  in  B.C. 
198,  to  attend  to  the  Epulum  Jovis,8  and  the  ban- 
quets given  in  honour  of  the  other  gods,  v/liich 
duty  had  originally  belonged  to  the  pontifices.14 
Their  number  was  afterward  increased  to  seven,11 
and  they  were  called  Septenmri  Epulones  or  Sep-  \ 
temviri  Epulonum  ;  under  which  names  they  are  j 
frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.13  Julius  Caesar 
added  three  more,13  but  after  his  time  the  number 
appears  again  to  have  been  limited  to  seven.  The 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  denarius  of  the 
Coelian  gens,  of  which  a  drawing  is  given  by  Span- 
heim,14  represents  on  the  reverse  an  Epulo  preparing 
a  couch  for  Jupiter,  according  to  custom,  in  the 
Epulum  Jovis.  On  it  is  inscribed  L.  Caldus  VII. 
Vir  Epul. 


1.  (Cunpare  Demosth.  ap.  Harpocrat.,  s.  t.  'EircSwfioi,  and 
Bekker,  Anecdota,  p.  245.)— 2.  (Pans.,  iii.,  11,  v  8.)— 8.  (De- 
mosth.,  c.  Macart.,  p.  1072.) — 4.  (Demosth.,  Epitaph.,  p.  1397, 
fcc—  Faus.,  i.,  5.)— 5.  (Paus.,  i.,  5,  v  1. — Suid.  and  Etymol. 
Mogn.,  s.  v.  'Eiwv/tot.) — 6.  (.jEschin.,  c.  Ctes.,  p  59,  ed.  Steph. 
— Wolf,  Proleg.  ad  Demosth.,  Leptin.,  p.  133.) — 7.  (47.— Com- 
pare Lys.,  771.)— 8.  (Met.,  vi.,  672.)— 9.  (Val.  Max.,  ii.,  1,  v  2. 
—Liv.,  xxxi.,  4. — Gell.,  xii.,  8.)— 10.  (Liv.,  xxxiii.,  42.— Cic, 
De  Orat.,  iii.,  19. — De  Harusp.  Respons.,  10. — Festus,  s.  v. 
Epulonos.)  — 11.  (Gell.,  i.,  12.— Lucan,  i.,  602.)  — 12.  (Orelli, 
Inscrip.,  No.  590,  773,  2259,  2260,  2365.)— 13.  (Dion  Cass , 
51  l —  1 4   ,l>p  P'snt  «t  Vn  N<imi«m..  -oI.  ii..  p.  85.) 


The  Epulones  formed  a  collegium,  and  wert  om 
of  the  four  great  religious  corporations  at  Rome; 
the  other  three  were  those  of  the  Pontifices,  Augures 

and  Quindecemviri.1 

EPULUM  JOVIS.    (Vid.  Epulones.) 

EQUI'RIA  were  horse-races,  which  are  said  te 
have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  in  honour  of  Mare 
and  were  celebrated  in  the  Campus  Marthas.1  There 
were  two  festivals  of  this  name,  of  which  one  wa» 
celebrated  A.D.  III.  Cal.  Mart.,  and  the  other  prid 
Id.  Mart.'  If  the  Campus  Martius  was  overflowed 
by  the  Tiber,  the  races  took  place  on  a  part  of  the 
Mons  Ccelius,  which  was  called  from  that  circum- 
stance the  Martialis  Campus.* 

EQUITES.  The  institution  of  the  Equites  u 
attributed  to  Romulus.  Livy5  says  that  Romulus 
formed  three  centuries  of  equites,  the  Ramnes,  Titi- 
enses, and  Luceres.  He  does  not  mention  the  num 
ber  of  which  these  centuries  consisted  ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  300  celeres,  whom 
Romulus  kept  about  his  person  in  peace  and  war,' 
were  the  same  as  the  three  centuries  of  equites. 
Dionysius,7  who  does  not  speak  of  the  institution  of 
the  equites,  says  that  the  celeres  formed  a  body- 
guard of  300,  divided  into  three  centuries  ;  and 
Pliny8  and  Festus9  state  expressly  that  the  Roman 
equites  were  originally  called  celeres.    (Vid.  Cb 

LERES.) 

To  the  300  equites  of  Romulus,  ten  Alban  turma 
were  added  by  Tullus  Hostilius.10  As  the  turma  in 
the  legion  consisted  of  30  men,  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  a  different  number  in  these  turmae; 
and  the  equites  would  therefore,  in  the  time  of 
Tullus  Hostilius,  amount  to  600.  Tarquinius  Pris, 
cus,  according  to  Livy,11  wished  to  establish  some 
new  centuries  of  horsemen,  and  to  call  them  by  his 
own  name,  but  gave  up  his  intention  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  the  augur  Attus  Navius,  and 
only  douBled  the  number  of  the  centuries.  The 
three  centuries  which  he  added  were  called  the 
Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres  Posteriores.  The 
number  ought,  therefore,  now  to  be  1200  in  all, 
which  number  is  given  in  many  editions  of  Livy,1* 
but  is  not  found  in  any  MS.  The  number  in  the 
MSS.  is  different,  but  the  Florentine  and  the  Wor- 
mian have  1800,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Gro- 
novius,  and  appears  the  most  probable.  Livy  has 
apparently  forgotten  to  mention  that  the  300  equites 
of  Romulus  were  doubled  on  the  union  with  the 
Sabines  ;  which  Plutarch18  alludes  to  when  he  says 
that  the  Roman  legion  contained  300  horsemen, 
and,  after  the  union  with  the  Sabines,  600. 

The  complete  organization  of  the  equites  Livy14 
attributes  to  Servius  Tullius.  He  says  that  this 
king  formed  (scripsit)  12  centuries  of  equites  from 
the  leading  men  of  the  state  (ex  primoribus  civitatit) ; 
and  that  he  also  made  six  centuries  out  of  the  three 
established  by  Romulus.  Thus  there  were  now  18 
centuries.  As  each  of  the  12  new  centuries  proba- 
bly contained  the  same  number  as  the  six  old  cen- 
turies, if  the  latter  contained  1800  men,  the  former 
would  have  contained  3600,  and  the  whole  number 
would  have  been  5400. 

The  account,  however,  which  Cicero"  gives  is 
quite  different.  He  attributes  the  complete  organi- 
zation of  the  equites  to  Tarquinius  Priscus.  lie 
agrees  with  Livy  in  saying  that  Tarquinius  Priscus 
increased  the  number  of  the  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and 
Luceres,  by  adding  new  centuries  under  the  name 
of  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres  secundi  (not, 
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however,  postenores,  a*  Livy  states  ;  compare  Fes- 
tus.  *.  v.  Sex  Vestce) ;  but  be  differs  from  bim  in 
stating  tbit  this  king  also  doubled  their  number 
after  the  conquest  of  the  .<Equi  Scipio,  who  is 
represented  by  Cicero  as  giving  this  account,  also 
gays  that  the  arrangement  of  the  equites  which  was 
made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  continued  unchanged 
to  his  day  (B.C.  129).  The  account  which  Cicero 
gave  of  the  equites  in  the  constitution  of  Servius 
Tullius  is  unfortunately  lost,  and  the  only  words 
which  remain  are  duodeviginti  censu  maximo  ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  way  he  represented 
**:e  division  of  the  18  centuries  in  the  ServiRn  con- 
stitution, after  he  had  expressly  said  that  the  or- 
ganization of  the  body  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  had 
coDtinued  unchanged  to  the  time  of  Scipio. 

Cicero  also  differs  from  Livy  respecting  the  num- 
ber of  the  equites.  Scipio  states,  according  to  the 
reading  adopted  in  all  editions  of  the  "  De  Republi- 
cs "  that  Tarquinius  Priscus  increased  the  original 
number  of  the  equites  to  1200  and  that  he  subse- 
quently doubled  this  number  after  the  conquest  of 
the  JCqui,  which  account  would  make  the  whole 
number  2400.  The  MS.,  however,  has  ooACCC, 
which  is  interpreted  to  mean  mille  ac  ducentos ;  but, 
instead  of  this,  Zumpt1  proposes  to  read  ooDCCC, 
1800,  justly  remarking  that  such  a  use  of  ac  never 
occurs  in  Cicero.  This  reading  would  make  the 
number  3600,  which  Zumpt  believes  to  have  been 
the  regular  number  of  the  equites  in  the  flourishing 
times  of  the  Republic  It  appears,  however,  impos- 
sible to  determine  their  exact  number,  though  there 
are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  fixed, 
whether  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  5400,  3600,  or 
3400. 

Both  authors,  however,  agree  in  stating  that  each 
of  the  equites  received  a  horse  from  the  state  (equus 
fublicut),  or  money  to  purchase  one,  as  well  as  a 
sum  of  money  for  its  annual  support ;  and  that  the 
expense  of  its  support  was  defrayed  by  the  orphans 
»nd  unmarried  females  ;  since,  says  Niebuhr,1  "  in 
a  military  state  it  could  not  be  esteemed  unjust  that 
the  women  and  the  children  were  to  contribute 
largely  for  those  who  fought  in  behalf  of  them  and 
of  the  Commonwealth."  According  to  Gaius,'  the 
purchase-money  for  a  knight's  horse  was  called  as 
equestre,  and  its  annual  provision  as  hordearium. 
i  Vid.  Mt  Hordearium.)  The  former  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,4  to  10,000  asses,  and  the  latter  to 
2000  :  but  these  sums  art,  so  large  as  to  be  almost 
incredible,  especially  when  we  take  into  account  that 
126  years  afterward  a  sheep  was  only  reckoned  at 
10,  and  an  ox  at  100  asses  in  the  tables  of  penal- 
ties '  The  correctness  of  these  numbers  has  ac- 
cordingly been  questioned  by  some  modern  writers, 
while  others  have  attempted  to  account  for  the 
largeness  of  the  sum.  Niebuhr*  remarks  that  the 
sum  was  doubtless  intended  not  only  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  horse,  but  also  for  its  equipment,  which 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  groom  or  slave,  who 
had  to  be  bought  and  then  to  be  mounted.  BiSckh' 
supposes  that  the  sums  of  money  in  the  Servian 
census  are  not  given  in  asses  of  a  pound  weight,  but 
in  the  reduced  asses  of  the  first  Punic  war,  when 
they  were  struck  of  the  same  weight  as  the  sextans, 
that  is,  two  ounces,  or  one  sixtli  of  the  original 
weight.  (Vid.  As,  p.  110.)  Zumpt  considers  that 
1000  asses  of  the  old  weight  were  given  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  horse,  and  200  for  its  annual  provision  ; 
and  that  the  original  sum  has  been  retained  in  a 
passage  of  Varro  (equum  publicum  millc  assariorum*) 
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All  the  equites,  of  whom  we  have  been  tpei^.  ng, 
received  a  horse  from  the  state,  and  were  included 
in  the  18  equestrian  centuries  of  the  Servian  consti- 
tution ;  but,  in  course  of  time,  we  read  of  anothei 
class  of  equites  in  Roman  history,  who  did  not  re- 
ceive a  horse  from  the  state,  and  were  not  included 
in  the  18  centuries.  This  latter  class  is  first  men 
tioned  by  Livy1  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Veil, 
B.C.  403.  He  says  that  during  the  siege,  when  the 
Romans  had  at  one  time  suffered  great  disasters, 
all  those  citizens  who  had  an  equestrian  fortune, 
and  no  horse  allotted  to  them  (quibus  census  equester 
erat,  equi  publici  non  erant),  volunteered  to  serve  with 
their  own  horses  ;  and  he  adds,  that  from  this  time 
equites  first  began  to  serve  with  their  own  horses 
(turn  primum  equis  merere  equites  cceperunt).  The 
state  paid  them  (certus  numerus  aris  est  assignatus) 
as  a  kind  of  compensation  for  serving  with  their  own 
horses.  The  foot  soldiers  had  received  pay  a  few 
years  before  and  two  years  afterward,  B.C.  401, 
the  pay  of  the  equites  was  made  threefold  that  of 
the  infantry.' 

From  the  year  B.C.  403,  there  were  therefore  two 
classes  of  Roman  knights :  one  who  received  horses 
from  the  state,  and  are  therefore  frequently  called 
equites  equo  publico,*  and  sometimes  Flexumines  or 
Trossuli,  the  latter  of  which,  according  to  Gottling, 
is  an  Etruscan  word  ;•  and  another  class,  who  serv- 
ed, when  they  were  required,  with  their  own  horses, 
but  were  not  classed  among  the  18  centuries.  As 
they  served  on  horseback,  they  were  called  equites ; 
and,  when  spoken  of  in  opposition  to  cavalry,  which 
did  not  consist  of  Roman  citizens,  they  were  also 
called  equites  Romani ;  but  they  had  no  legal  claim 
to  the  name  of  equites,  since  in  ancient  times  this 
title  was  strictly  confined  to  those  who  received 
horses  from  the  state,  as  Pliny*  expressly  says, 
"  Equitum  nomen  subsislebat  i  i  turmis  equorum  pub- 
licorum." 

But  here  two  questions  arise.  Why  did  the 
equites,  who  belonged  to  the  18  centuries,  receive  a 
horse  from  the  state,  and  the  others  not '  and  how 
was  a  person  admitted  into  each  class  respectively'1 
These  questions  have  occasioned  much  controversy 
among  modern  writers,  but  the  following  account  is 
perhaps  the  most  satisfactory : 

In  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  all  the  Ro- 
man citizens  were  arranged  in  different  classes  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  their  property,  and  it  may 
therefore  fairly  be  presumed  that  a  place  in  the  cen- 
turies of  equites  was  determined  by  the  same  quali- 
fication. Dionysius7  expressly  says  that  the  equites 
were  chosen  by  Servius  out  of  the  richest  and  most 
illustrious  families  ;  and  Cicero,'  that  they  were  of 
the  highest  census  (censu  maximo).  Livy*  also 
states  that  the  twelve  centuries  formed  by  Servius 
Tullius  consisted  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state. 
None  of  these  writers,  however,  mention  the  prop- 
erty which  was  necessary  to  entitle  a  person  to  a 
place  among  the  equites  ;  but  it  was  probably  of  the 
same  amount  as  in  the  latter  times  of  the  Republic, 
that  is,  four  limes  that  of  the  first  class.  Every  one, 
therefore,  who  possessed  the  requisite  property,  and 
whose  character  was  unblemished  (for  the  latter 
qualification  appears  to  have  been  always  necessary 
in  the  ancient  times  of  the  Republic),  was  admitted 
among  the  equites  of  the  Servian  constitution  ;  ann 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  twelve  new  centuries 
were  created  in  order  to  include  all  those  persons  in 
the  state  who  possessed  the  necessary  qualifications. 
Niebuhr,"  however,  supposes  that  the  qualification 
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91  property  was  only  necessary  for  admission  into 
the  twelve  new  centuries,  and  that  the  statement  of 
Diopysius,  quoted  above,  ought  to  be  confined  to 
thes.e  centuries,  and  not  applied  to  the  whole  eight- 
een. He  maintains  that  the  twelve  centuries  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  plebeians ;  and  that  the  six  old 
centuries,  which  were  incorporated  by  Servius  into 
his  comitia,  under  the  title  of  the  sex  suffragia,  com- 
prised all  the  patricians,  independent  of  the  amount 
of  property  which  they  possessed.  This  account, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  sufficient  evi- 
dence ;  and  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  an  express 
instance  of  a  patrician,  L.  Tarquitius,  B.C.  458,  who 
was  compelled,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  to  serve 
on  foot.1  That  the  six  old  centuries  consisted  en- 
tirely of  patricians  is  most  probable,  since  the  ple- 
beians would  certainly  not  have  been  admitted 
among  the  equites  at  all  till  the  Servian  constitu- 
tion ;  and  as  by  this  constitution  new  centuries 
were  created,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  plebeians 
would  have  been  placed  among  the  ancient  six. 
But  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  these  six 
centuries  contained  the  whole  body  of  patricians,  or 
that  the  twelve  consisted  entirely  of  plebeians.  We 
may  suppose  that  those  patricians  who  belonged  to 
the  six  were  allowed  by  the  Servian  constitution  to 
continue  in  them,  if  they  possessed  the  requisite 
property ;  and  that  all  other  persons  in  the  state, 
whether  patricians  or  plebeians,  who  possessed  the 
requisite  property,  were  admitted  into  the  twelve 
new  centuries.  That  the  latter  were  not  confined 
to  plebeians  may  be  inferred  from  Livy,  who  says 
ihat  they  consisted  of  the  leading  men  in  the  state 
(pnmore*  civitalis),  not  in  the  commonalty. 

As  vacancies  occurred  in  the  eighteen  centuries, 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  originally  en- 
rolled succeeded  to  their  places,  whether  plebeians 
or  patricians,  provided  they  had  not  dissipated  their 
property  ;  forNiebuhr  goes  too  far  when  he  asserts 
that  all  vacancies  were  filled  according  to  birth,  in- 
dependent of  any  property  qualification.  But  in 
course  of  time,  as  population  and  wealth  increased, 
She  number  of  persons  who  possessed  an  equestrian 
fortune  also  increased  greatly  ;  and  as  the  number 
of  equites  in  the  18  centuries  was  limited,  those 
persons  whose  ancestors  had  not  been  enrolled  in 
the  centuries  could  not  receive  horses  from  the  state, 
and  were  therefore  allowed  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  their  own  horses  among  the  cavalry,  instead  of 
the  infantry,  as  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
obliged  to  have  done.  Thus  arose  the  two  distinct 
classes  of  equites,  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  inspection  of  the  equites  who  received  hor- 
ses from  the  state  belonged  to  the  censors,  who  had 
the  power  of  depriving  an  eques  of  his  horse,  and 
reducing  him  to  the  condition  of  an  agrarian,'  and 
also  of  giving  the  vacant  horse  to  the  most  distin- 
guished of  *he  equites  who  had  previously  served  at 
their  own  expense.  For  these  purposes  they  made, 
during  their  censorship,  a  public  inspection  in  the 
Forum  of  all  the  knights  who  possessed  public  hor- 
des (equitatum  reeognoscunt  equitum  centurias  re- 
cognoscunt*)  The  tribes  were  taken  in  order,  and 
each  knight  was  summoned  by  name.  Every  one, 
as  bis  name  was  called,  walked  past  the  censors, 
leadi  ,g  his  horse.  This  ceremony  is  represented  on 
the  reverse  of  some  of  the  censorial  coins  which 
have  been  published  by  Spanheim,*  and  which  are 
copied  in  the  annexed  woodcuts.  The  first  is  a  de- 
narius of  the  Licinian  gens,  and  is  supposed  by 
Spanheim  to  have  been  struck  during  the  censor- 
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ship  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  was  cen.  or  witti 
Julius  Caesar.1 

The  next  is  the  reverse  of  one  of  the  coins  ol 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  in  which  the  emperor  is 
represented  sitting,  while  a  knight  stands  before 
him  leading  his  horse.  The  word  censor  is  written 
underneath,  which  title  we  know,  from  Dion  Oa» 
sius,'  was  assumed  by  some  of  the  emperors. 


If  the  censors  had  no  fault  to  find  either  with  t  j,e 
character  of  the  knight  or  the  equipments  of  his 
horse,  they  ordered  him  to  pass  on  (traduc  equupt') ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  considered  him  unwor- 
thy of  his  rank,  they  struck  him  out  of  the  list  of 
knights,  and  deprived  him  of  his  horse,*  or  ordered 
him  to  sell  it,*  with  the  intention,  no  doubt,  that  the 
person  thus  degraded  should  refund  the  money 
which  had  been  advanced  to  him  for  its  purchase ' 
At  the  same  review,  those  equites  who  had  served 
the  regular  time,  and  wished  to  be  discharged,  were 
accustomed  to  give  an  account  to  the  censors  of  the 
campaigns  in  which  they  had  served,  and  were  then 
dismissed  with  honour  or  disgrace,  as  they  might 
have  deserved.' 

This  review  of  the  equites  by  the  censors  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Equitum  Transvectio, 
which  was  a  solemn  procession  of  the  body  every 
year  on  the  Ides  of  Quintilis  (July).  The  procession 
started  from  the  Temple  of  Mars  outside  the  city, 
and  passed  through  the  city,  over  the  Forum,  and  by 
the  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  On  this  occasion  the 
equites  were  always  crowned  with  olive  chaplets, 
and  wore  their  state  dress,  the  trabea,  with  all  the 
honourable  distinctions  which  they  had  gained  in 
battle.*  According  to  Livy,9  this  annual  procession 
was  first  established  by  the  censors  Q.  Fabius  and 
P.  Decius,  B.C.  304  ;  but,  according  to  Dionysius," 
it  was  instituted  after  the  defeat  of  the  Latins  near 
the  Lake  Regillus,  of  which  an  account  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  the  Dioscuri. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  long  did  the  knight  retain, 
his  public  horse,  and  a  vote  in  the  equestrian  cen- 
tury to  which  he  belonged  ?  On  this  subject  we 
have  no  positive  information  ;  but,  as  those  equites 
who  served  with  their  own  horses  were  only  obliged 
to  serve  for  ten  years  (stipendia,  arpareiac),  under 
the  age  of  46,"  we  may  presume  that  the  same  rule 
extended  to  those  who  served  with  the  public  hor- 
ses, provided  they  wished  to  give  up  the  service. 
For  it  is  certain  that  in  the  ancient  times  of  the 
Republic  a  knight  might  retain  his  horse  as  long  at 
he  pleased,  even  after  he  had  entered  the  senaUi, 
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—4.  (Liv.,  mi.,  37.— Val.  Max., ii.,  •,*•■)— «•  (Niebuhr,  Hi* 
cf  Rome,  i.,p.  433.)— 7.  (Plot.,  Pomp.,  c.  28.? — 8.  (Di:nv».  *' 
11.)— 9.  (iz.,46.)— 10  a  e.)— 11  (Polyb.,  n  ,  19,  4  J.) 
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ponded  he  continued  able  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  a  knight.  Thus  the  two  censors  M.  Livius 
Salinator  and  C.  Claudius  Nero,  in  B.C.  204,  were 
also  equites and  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  who  was 
deprived  of  his  horse  by  the  censors  in  B.C.  185,* 
had  himself  been  censor  in  B.C.  191.  This  is  also 
proved  by  a  fragment  in  the  fourth  book'  of  Cicero's 
"  De  Republica,"  in  which  he  says,  equitatus,  in  quo 
suffragia  sunt  ctiam  scnatus  ;  by  which  he  evidently 
means  that  most  of  the  senators  were  enabled  to 
vote  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  in  consequence  of 
their  belonging  to  the  equestrian  centuries.  But 
during  the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  the  knights 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  torses  on  entering  the 
senate,  and,  consequently,  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
equestrian  centuries.  This  regulation  is  alluded  to 
in  the  fragment  of  Cicero  already  referred  ta,  in 
which  Scipio  says  that  many  persons  were  anxious 
that  a  plebiscite  should  be  passed,  ordaining  that 
the  public  hordes  should  be  restored  to  the  state, 
which  decree  was,  in  all  probability,  passed  after- 
ward ;  since,  as  Niebuhr  observes,4  "  when  Cicero 
makes  Scivo  speak  of  any  measure  as  intended, 
we  are  to  suppose  that  it  had  actually  taken  place, 
bat,  according  to  the  information  possessed  by  Ci- 
cero, was  later  than  the  dale  he  assigns  to  Scipio's 
discourse."  That  the  greater  number  of  the  equi- 
tes equo  publico,  after  the  exclusion  of  senators 
from  the  equestrian  centuries,  were  young  men,  is 
proved  by  a  passage  in  the  work  of  0.  Cicero,  De 
Petitione  Consulatus.1 

The  equestrian  centuries,  of  which  we  have  hith- 
erto been  treating,  were  only  regarded  as  a  division 
of  the  army  ;  they  did  not  form  a  distinct  class  or 
ordo  in  the  constitution.  The  community,  in  a  po- 
litical point  of  view,  was  only  divided  into  patri- 
cians and  plebeians ;  and  the  equestrian  centuries 
were  composed  of  both.  But  in  the  year  B.C.  123, 
■  new  class,  called  the  Ordo  Equestns,  was  formed 
in  the  state  lj  the  lex  Sempronia,  which  was  intro- 
daced  by  C.  Gracchus  By  this  law  all  the  judices 
had  to  be  chosen  from  those  citizens  who  possessed 
an  equestrian  fortune.*  We  know  very  little  re- 
specting the  provisions  of  this  law  ;  but  it  appears 
from  the  lex  Servilia  repetundarum,  passed  18  years 
afterward,  that  every  person  who  was  to  be  chosen 
judex  was  required  to  be  above  30  and  under  60 
years  of  age,  to  have  either  an  equus  publicus,  or  to 
be  qualified  by  his  fortune  to  possess  one,  and  not 
to  be  a  senator.  The  number  of  judices  who  were 
required  yearly  was  chosen  from  this  class  by  the 
praetor  urbanus.' 

As  the  name  of  equites  had  been  originally  ex- 
tended from  those  who  possessed  the  public  horses 
to  those  who  served  with  their  own  horses,  it  now 
came  to  be  applied  to  all  those  persons  who  were 
qualified  by  their  fortunes  to  act  as  judices,  in  which 
sense  the  word  is  usually  used  hy  Cicero.  Pliny,' 
Indeed,  says  that  those  persons  who  possessed  the 
eques'rian  fortune,  but  did  not  serve  as  equites, 
were  only  called  judices,  and  that  the  name  of  equi- 
tes was  always  confined  to  the  possessors  of  ihe 
equi  publiui.  This  may  have  been  the  correct  use 
of  the  term  .  but  custom  had  long  since  given  the 
name  of  equites  to  the  judices  chosen  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lex  Sempronia 

After  the  reform  of  Sulla,  which  entirely  deprived 
the  equestrian  order  of  the  right  of  beinif  chosen  as 
judices,  and  the  passing  of  the  lex  Aureiia  ( B  C  70), 
which  ordained  that  the  judices  should  be  chosen 
from  the  senators,  equites,  and  tnbuni  s-rarn,  tlie 
influence  of  the  order,  says  Pliny,  was  still  main- 


1.  (Lit.,  zxix.,  37.)— S.  (Lit.,  xxxix,  44.)— 3.  (c.  3.) — 4.  (L, 
p.  4J3,  note  1016.)— 4.  (c.  8  )— «.  (PluL,  C.  Ortcch.,  5. — Anpi- 
in,  De  Bell.  Civ  .  i.,22.-  T» -.,  Ann.,  in. ,«>.)— 7  (KJ«nze,  Lex 
■•ititiS,  Berl.,  1X25.)  —  8  (II  N.,  xuiii.,  7.1 
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I  tained  by  the  publicani,1  or  fanners  ot  the  punt* 
[  taxes.    We  find  that  the  publicani  were  almost  al- 
ways called  equites,  not  because  any  particular  rank 
was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  state  the 
farming  of  the  taxes,  but  because  the  state  was  not 

I  accustomed  to  let  them  to  any  one  who  did  not 
possess  a  considerable  fortune.  Thus  the  publica- 
ni are  frequently  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  identical 
with  the  equestrian  order.'  (Vid.  Public  ani.)  The 
consulship  of  Cicero,  and  the  active  part  which  the 
knights  then  took  in  suppressing  the  conspiracy  of 
CatUine,  tended  still  farther  to  increase  the  powei 
and  influence  of  the  equestrian  order;  and  "from 
that  time,"  says  Pliny,*  "it  became  a  third  body 
(corpus)  in  the  state,  and  to  the  title  of  Senatu* 
Populusqut  Romanus  there  began  to  be  added  Et 
Equestris  Ordo." 

In  B.C.  67,  a  distinction  was  conferred  upon 
them  which  tended  to  separate  them  still  farthei 
from  the  plebs.  By  the  lex  Roscia  Othonis,  passed 
in  that  year,  the  first  fourteen  seats  in  the  theatre 
behind  the  orchestra  were  given  to  the  equites,* 
which,  according  to  Cicero5  and  Velleius  Patercu- 
lus,'  was  only  a  restoration  of  an  ancient  privi- 
lege, which  is  alluded  to  by  Livy7  when  he  save 
that  special  seats  were  set  apart  in  the  Circus  Max- 
imus  for  the  senators  and  equites.  They  also  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  wearing  the  clavus  angiistue 
(vid.  Clavus,  p.  265),  and  subsequently  obtained 
the  privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  was 
originally  confined  to  the  equites  equo  publico. 

The  number  01  equites  increased  greatly  under 
the  early  emperors,  and  all  persons  were  admitted 
into  the  order,  provided  they  possessed  the  requisite 
property,  without  any  inquiry  into  their  character, 
or  into  the  free  birth  of  their  father  and  grandfather, 
which  had  always  been  required  by  the  censors  un- 
der the  Republic.  Property  became  now  the  only 
qualification  ;  and  the  order,  in  consequence,  grad- 
ually began  to  lose  all  the  consideration  which  it 
had  acquired  during  the  later  times  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Thus  Horace  says,  with  no  small  degree  01 
contempt, 

"  Si  quadringentis  sex  teptem  milia  derm  J , 
PUbt  m*."» 

Augustus  formed  a  select  class  of  equites,  con- 
sisting of  those  equites  who  possessed  Vhe  property 
of  a  senator,  and  the  old  requirement  of  free  birth 
up  to  the  grandfather.  He  permitted  this  class 
to  wear  the  lotus  clavus,'  and  also  allowed  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  to  be  chosen  from  them  as 
well  as  the  senators,  and  gave  them  the  option,  at 
the  termination  of  their  office,  to  remain  in  the  sen- 
ate or  return  to  the  equestrian  order.10  Tins  class 
of  knights  was  distinguished  by  the  special  title 
Ulustret  (sometimes  insignes  and  splcndidx)  cquxles 
Romani.11 

The  formation  of  this  distinct  class  tended  to 
lower  the  others  still  more  in  public  estimation.  In 
the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  an  attempt 
was  made  to  improve  the  order  by  requiring  the  old 
qualifications  of  free  birth  up  to  the  grandfather, 
and  by  strictly  forbidding  any  one  to  wear  the  gold 
ring  unless  he  possessed  this  qualification.  This 
regulation,  however,  was  of  little  avail,  as  the  em- 
perors frequently  admitted  freedmen  into  the  eques- 
trian order  "  When  private  persons  were  no  lunger 
appointed  judices,  the  necessity  for  a  distini  i  class 
in  the  community,  like  the  equestrian  order,  ceased 
entirely  ,  and  the  gold  ring  came  at  length  to  be 
worn  by  all  free  citizens.    Even  slaves,  after  their 

I.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  8.)— S.  (ad  Att.,  n.,  1,  4  8.)- 3.  (I 
c.) — 4.  (Lit.,  Epit.,  99.)— J.  (ProMur  ,  19.)— 0.  (■■.,  32  1-7.  [i., 
!».)— 8.  (Epirt.,  L,  1,  58.)— 9.  (Otiu,  Tmt.,  IV.,  x..  3*  )— 10 
(Suet.,  Ocut.,  40.— Dion  Cum.,  Iiv  ,  30.)— II   (Tint  Ann. 
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uwmunission,  were  allowed  to  wear  it  by  special 
permission  from  the  emperor,  which  appears  to  have 
been  usually  granted,  provided  the  patronus  con- 
•ented.1 

Having  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  equestrian 
order  to  its  final  extinction  as  a  distinct  class  in  the 
community,  we  must  now  return  to  the  equites 
equo  publico,  who  formed  the  18  equestrian  centu- 
ries. This  class  still  existed  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  Republic,  but  had  entirely  ceased  to  serve  as 
horse-soldiers  in  the  army.  The  cavalry  of  the 
Roman  legions  no  longer  consisted,  as  in  the  time 
of  Polybius,  of  Roman  equites,  but  their  place  was 
supplied  by  the  cavalry  of  the  allied  states.  It  is 
evident  that  Caesar,  in  his  Gallic  wars,  possessed  no 
Roman  cavalry.*  When  he  went  to  an  interview 
with  Ariovistus,  and  was  obliged  to  take  cavalry 
with  him,  we  are  told  that  he  did  not  dare  to  trust 
his  safety  to  the  Gallic  cavalry,  and  therefore 
mounted  his  legionary  soldiers  upon  their  horses.5 
The  Roman  equites  are,  however,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Gallic  and  civil  wars,  but  never  as 
common  soldiers  ;  they  were  officers  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  general,  or  commanded  the  cavalry 
of  the  allies,  or  sometimes  the  legions.* 

After  the  year  B.C.  50,  there  were  no  censors  in 
the  state,  and  it  would  therefore  follow  that  for 
some  years  no  review  of  the  body  took  place,  and 
that  the  vacancies  were  not  filled  up.  When  Au- 
gustus, however,  took  upon  himself,  in  B.C.  29, 
the  praefectura  morum,  he  frequently  reviewed  the 
troops  of  equites,  and  restored,  according  to  Sueto- 
nius,* the  long-neglected  custom  of  the  solemn 
procession  (transvectio) ;  by  which  we  are  probably 
to  understand  that  Augustus  connected  the  review 
of  the  knights  (recognitio)  with  the  annual  procession 
transvectio)  of  the  15th  of  July.  From  this  time 
hese  equites  formed  an  honourable  corps,  from 
which  all  the  higher  officers  in  the  army6  and  the 
chief  magistrates  in  the  state  were  chosen.  Ad- 
mission into  this  body  was  equivalent  to  an  intro- 
duction into  public  life,  and  was  therefore  esteemed 
a  great  privilege ;  whence  we  find  it  recorded  in 
inscriptions  that  such  a  person  was  equo  publico  ho- 
noratus,  exornatus,  &c,  by  the  emperor.'  If  a 
young  man  was  not  admitted  into  this  body,  he  was 
excluded  from  all  civil  offices  of  any  importance, 
except  in  municipal  towns ;  and  also  from  all  rank 
in  the  army,  with  the  exception  of  centurion. 

All  those  equites  who  were  not  employed  in  ac- 
tual service  were  obliged  to  reside  at  Rome,"  where 
they  were  allowed  to  fill  the  lower  magistracies, 
which  entitled  a  person  to  admission  into  the  sen- 
ate. They  were  divided  into  six  turmae,  each  of 
which  was  commanded  by  an  officer,  who  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  inscriptions  as  Sevir  equitum 
Rom.,  turma  I.,  n.  &c,  or,  commonly,  Sevir  turma, 


Coin  of  Commodus.' 
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or  Sevir  lurmarum  equitum  Romunorum  From  tne 
time  that  the  equites  bestowed  the  title  of  principet 
juventutis  upon  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  the  grand- 
sons of  Augustus,1  it  became  the  custom  to  confer 
this  title,  as  well  as  that  of  Sevir,  upon  the  proba- 
ble successor  to  the  throne,  when  ne  first  entered 
into  public  life  and  was  presented  with  an  equut 
publicus.* 

The  practice  of  filling  all  the  higher  offices  in  the 
state  from  these  equites  appears  to  have  continued 
as  long  as  Rome  was  the  centre  of  the  government 
and  the  residence  of  the  emperor.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  the  time  of  Severus'  and  of  Caracalla,4 
and  perhaps  later.  After  the  time  of  Diocletian, 
the  equites -became  only  a  city  guard,  under  the 
command  of  the  Praefectus  Vigilum  ;  but  they  still 
retained,  in  the  time  of  Valentinianus  and  Valens, 
A.D.  364,  the  second  rank  in  the  city,  and  were 
not  subject  to  corporeal  punishment.6 

The  preceding  account  of  the  equites  has  been 
principally  taken  from  the  essay  of  Zumpt  already 
referred  to  ;  to  which,  and  to  the  valuable  work  of 
Marquardt,  Historim  Equitum  Romanorum  libri  iv., 
Berlin,  1840,  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  fuller  ex- 
planation of  those  points  which  have  been  necessa- 
rily treated  with  brevity  in  this  article.  Respecting 
the  Magister  Equitum,  vid.  Dictator,  p.  361. 

EQUULEUS  or  ECULEUS  was  an  instrument 
of  torture,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  so 
called  because  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  horse.  We 
have  no  description  of  its  form  given  by  any  of  the 
ancient  writers,  but  it  appears  not  to  have  differed 
greatly  from  the  crux.6  It  appears  to  have  been 
commonly  used  at  Rome  in  taking  the  evidence  of 
slaves.7 

*EQUUS  (Jircrof),  the  Horse.  The  native  coun- 
try of  this  animal  is  unknown.  The  Horse  wai 
highly  esteemed  among  the  Egyptians,  who  appeal 
to  have  had  an  excellent  breed,  and,  besides  thos< 
required  for  the  army  and  private  use,  many  were 
sold  to  foreign  traders  who  visited  the  country.' 
Among  She  Greeks,  the  public  games,  where  racing 
formed  so  conspicuous  a  part,  always  induced  great 
attention  to  be  paid  to  this  noble  animal.  The 
Greek  horse  appears  to  have  been  quite  small  in 
size,  if  any  idea  can  be  formed  of  its  proportions 
from  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
forming  part  of  the  Elgin  marbles.  Flaxman  speaks 
in  terms  of  high  eulogium  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  steeds  are  represented  by  the  artist.  "  The 
beholder,"  he  remarks.  "  is  charmed  with  the  deer- 
like lightness  and  elegance  of  their  make;  and, 
although  the  relief  is  not  above  an  inch  from  the 
background,  and  they  are  so  much  smaller  than 
nature,  we  can  scarcely  suffer  reason  to  persuade 
us  that  they  are  not  alive."  Horses  were  sold  in 
Attica  for  comparatively  high  prices,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  utility,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
them,  but  from  the  disposition  of  the  Athenians  to 
extravagance  and  display :  while  the  knights  kept 
expensive  horses  for  military  service  and  proces 
sions  at  the  festivals,  and  while  men  of  ambition 
and  high  rank  trained  them  for  the  games  and 
races,  there  arose,  particularly  among  the  young 
men,  an  excessive  passion  for  horses,  of  which 
Aristophanes  gives  an  example  in  the  Clouds,  and 
which  is  recorded  by  several  ancient  writers,  so 
that  many  persons  were  impoverished  by  keeping 
them.    The  price  of  a  common  horse  was  three 
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avoaa  ;  but  a  good  saddle-horse,  or  a  horse  for  run- 
nitig  in  chariot-races,  according  to  Aristophanes, 
cost  twelve  minas.  Sometimes,  however,  fashion, 
or  fancy  for  horses,  raised  their  price  beyond  all 
limits.  Thus  thirteen  talents  were  given  for  Bu- 
cephalus.1 The  Romans,  if  nature  had  not  furnished 
the  horses  with  a  proud  and  lofty  action,  used  to  tie 
rollers  of  wood  and  weights  to  their  pastern  joints, 
!o  compel  them  to  lift  their  feet,  a  practice  particu- 
larly required  to  go  safely,  skilfully,  and  with  ease 
to  the  rider,  in  the  amble.  This  was  the  favourite 
pace  with  the  Romans.  The  Greeks  tried  their 
horses  by  a  bell,  and  other  loud  and  sudden  noises. 
Snch  horses  as  were  worn  out,  and  unfit  to  serve 
with  the  troops,  were  turned  out,  and,  as  a  mark  of 
dismission,  were  branded  in  the  jaw  with  the  figure 
of  a  circle  or  a  wheel.  Virgil  says  I  at  the  fleet- 
est steeds  among  the  Greeks  came  lrom  Epirus ; 
the  studs  of  Corinth,  however,  were  also  remark- 
able for  their  excellence,  and  the  breed  was  traced 
oack  by  the  register-books  to  Pegasus.  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  mark  horses  of  this  breed  with  a  koppa 
on  the  shoidder,  whence  the  term  noTrnaTiac  (sc 
!7T7rof).' 

ER  ANOI  (Ipavoi)  were  clubs  or  societies  estab- 
lished for  charitable  or  convivial  purposes,  or  for 
both.  They  were  very  common  at  Athens,  and 
suited  the  temper  of  the  people,  who  were  both  so- 
cial and  generous.  The  term  Ipavoc,  in  the  sense 
of  a  convivial  party,  is  of  ancient  date.3  It  resem- 
bled our  picnics,  or  the  German  pikentks,  and  was 
also  oalled  deinvov  and  anvpidoc  or  and  <rv/i6oXuv  : 
whore  every  guest  brought  his  own  dish,  or  (to  save 
trouble)  one  was  deputed  to  cater  for  the  rest,  and 
was  afterward  repaid  by  contributions.  ( Vid.  Deip- 
kon.)  The  clubs  that  were  formed  at  Athens  used 
to  dine  together  at  stated  periods,  as  once  a  month ; 
and  every  member  was  bound  to  pay  his  subscrip- 
tion, which  (as  well  as  the  society  itself)  was  called 
(pavoc,  and  the  members  kpaviarai.  If  any  member 
failed  to  pay,  the  sum  was  made  up  by  the  president, 
kpavapxtti  al80  called  nXj/puTTjc  kpavov,  who  after- 
ward recovered  it,  if  he  could,  from  the  defaulter. 
TlXjjpovv  Ipuvov  often  means  simply  to  pay  the  sub- 
scription, as  Xe'nrtiv  or  exAitVetv,  to  make  default.* 

There  were  also  associations  under  this  name  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  relief,  resembling  in  some  de- 
gree our  friendly  or  benefit  societies  ;  but  with  this 
essential  difference,  that  the  relief  which  they  af- 
forded was  not  (as  it  is  with  us)  based  upon  any 
calculation  of  natural  contingencies,  but  was  given 
pro  re  nata,  to  such  poor  members  as  stood  in  need 
of  it.  The  Athenian  societies  do  not  appear  to  have 
kept  up  a  common  fund  by  regular  subscriptions, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  sum  which  each  mem- 
ber was  expected  to  advance,  in  case  of  need,  was 
pretty  well  understood.  If  a  man  was  reduced  to 
poverty,  or  in  distress  for  money  from  any  cause,  he 
applied  to  the  members  of  his  club  for  assistance  , 
this  was  called  av'Akeyeiv  ipavov  :  those  who  advan- 
ced it  were  said  ipavlfyiv  airy  ;  the  relief  was  oon- 
rideied  as  a  loan,  repayable  by  the  borrower  when 
in  better  circumstances.  Issus*  reckons  among  the 
assets  of  a  person,  if  tpdvuv  bfX^para  elonenpayfie- 
wx,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  each  contributor 
was  entitled  to  recover  the  sum  he  had  lent.  For 
the  recovery  of  such  loans,  and  for  the  decision  of 
other  disputes,  there  were  tpavual  dUai,  in  which 
a  summary  and  equitable  kind  of  justice  was  ad- 
ministered. Plato*  disapproved  of  lawsuits  in  such 
matters,  and  would  not  allow  them  in  his  Republic. 

Salmasius  contends  that,  wherever  the  term  Ipa- 


1.  (Bockh,  l'ubl.  Econ.  of  Athens,  toI.  L,  p.  101,  transl.)— 2. 
Mitchell  ad  Anstoph.,  Nub.,  23.)— 3.  (Ha  i.,  Od.,  i.,  **>.) — 4. 
P«mosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  821  ;  c.  Meld.,  547  ;  c.  Anstof .,  770.) — &. 
I)»H«en  HrrreJ.,  tH  »-B  (1st  .  ii..  p.  915.) 


voc  is  applied  to  an  established  society,  u  meaat 
only  a  convivial  club,  and  that  there  were  no  regu 
lar  associations  for  the  purposes  of  charity ;  but 
others  have  held  a  different  opinion.1  It  is  not 
probable  that  many  permanent  societies  were  form 
ed  with  the  sole  view  of  feasting.  We  know  that 
at  Athens,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Grecian  Repub- 
lics, there  were  clubs  for  various  purposes,  political 
as  well  as  social ;  the  members  of  which  would 
naturally  meet,  and  dine  together  at  certain  periods 
Such  were  the  religious  companies  {dtaooi),  the 
commercial  (k/inopiKai),  and  some  others.'  Unions 
of  this  kind  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  trai- 
piai,  and  were  often  converted  to  mischievous  ends, 
such  as  bribery,  overawing  the  public  assembly,  or 
influencing  courts  of  justice.'  In  the  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  friendly  societies,  under  the  name 
of  Ipavoi,  were  frequent  among  the  Greek  cities, 
but  were  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  the  emperors 
as  leading  to  political  combinations.*  The  gilds,  or 
fraternities  for  mutual  aid,  among  the  ancient  Sax- 
ons, resembled  the  Ipavot  of  the  Greeks.*  Com- 
pare also  the  ayanai,  or  love-feasts  of  the  early 
Christians. 

The  word  Ipavoc  is  often  used  metaphorically,  to 
signify  any  contributions  or  friendly  advance  of 
money. 

♦EREBINTHUS  (tpe6ivdoc),  a  sort  of  small  pea 
or  vetch.  Chickpea.  "  Of  the  three  species  or  vari- 
eties of  the  kpe6iv0o(  noticed  by  Dioscorides,  the 
only  one  that  can  be  satisfactorily  determined,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  "  is  the  npi6{,  which  Is  undoubtedly 
the  Cicer  arietanutn."* 

♦ERE'TRIA  TERRA  ("Eperpiac  yij),  Erelrian 
Earth,  an  impure  argil,  of  a  snow-white  colour,  ob- 
tained near  the  city  of  Eretria,  in  Euncea.7 

ERGA'STULUM  was  a  private  prison  attached 
to  most  Roman  farms,  called  career  rusticus  by  Ju- 
venal,8 where  the  slaves  were  made  to  work  in 
chains.  It  appears  to  have  been  usually  undet 
ground,  and,  according  to  Columella,'  ought  to  be 
lighted  by  narrow  windows,  which  should  be  too 
high  from  the  ground  to  be  touched  by  the  hand. 
The  slaves  confined  in  an  ergastulum  were  also 
employed  to  cultivate  the  fields  in  chains.10  Slaves 
who  had  displeased  their  masters  were  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  ergastulum  ;  and  in  the  same 
place  all  slaves  who  could  not  be  depended  upon,  or 
were  barbarous  in  their  habits,  were  regularly  kept. 
A  trustworthy  slave  had  the  care  of  the  ergastulum, 
and  was,  therefore,  called  ergastularms.11  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,1*  these  prisons  arose  in  consequence 
of  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
great  number  of  barbarous  slaves  who  were  em- 
ployed to  cultivate  the  conquered  lands.  In  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  many  enactments 
were  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  slaves ; 
and,  among  other  salutary  measures,  Hadrian  abol- 
ished the  ergastula,  which  must  have  been  liable  to 
great  abuse  in  the  hands  of  tyrannical  masters.,, 
For  farther  information  on  the  subject,  md.  Brisso- 
nnis,  Anliij  Select  ,  n  ,  9 — Llpsius,  filed.,  ii.,  16. 
Opera,  vol.  i.,  p.  317,  <Stc. — Gdttlmg,  Gexch.  der  Rom 
Staatsv.,  p  135 

•ERI'CA  (eptxi)  or  ipeUri),  the  Tree-heath,  oi 
Erica  arborea,  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  and  Di- 
oscorides.1* 


1.  (Vid.  Salinas.,  Do  Uinns,  e.  3. — Ob*,  ad  jus  Att.  <t  Rom-, 
and  Herald.,  AmmadT.  in  Sal.,  referred  to  in  Meier's  At:.  Proc. 
p.  MO.) — 2.  (Bockh,  Publ  Econ.  of  Athena,  L,  p.  328.  22V.)— 3 

(Thncrd  .,  82.— Derausth.,  De  Co  run.,  329.— Thirlwall.  Cr 

Hist.,  »ol.  it.,  p.  30.)— 4.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  >.,  93,  <*.)—*.  (Turnrr't 
lint,  of  the  Anglo-Ssium,  it.,  10.)— 6.  (Tbcopnraat  II.  P.,  sj  i 
1. — Dioacor.,  n.,  12fl. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.) — 7.  (Dioecor.,  v., 
170.)— 8.  (xiT.,  24  )— 9.  (L,  ft.) — 10.  (Pirn.,  H.  N.,  Itttj.,  7,  «  4  - 
Flor.,  iii.,  19.)— 11.  (Colnm.,  i.,  8.)— 12.  (Tib.  Grarch.,  8.)— 13 
(Span.,  Hadr.,  18.  compared  with  Gams,  L,  43.)— 14  (TW 
phrast..  II.  P  .  i..  S3    is..  II. — Dicacos  ,  i.,  47  ) 
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JlKf  ClUS  waa  a  military  engine,  full  of  sharp 
■pikes,  which  was  placed  by  the  gate  of  the  camp 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy . 1 

•ERIN'EUS  (ifiiveoc ),  the  Wdd  Fig-tree,  or  Ftcus 
Carica,  L.    '  Vid.  Ficus.)* 

•ERl'NUJs  (Ipiuoc),  according  to  Sprengel,  the 
Campanula  Erimts.  Matthiolus  and  Bauhin,  how- 
ever, are  quite  undecided  about  it.* 

*EPIO*OPON  AEJNAPON,  the  Cotton-tree,  or 
Gossypmm  arboreum.  VirgU  is  supposed  to  allude 
to  it  in  the  following  line :  "  Quid  nemora  Mthiopum, 
n.olli  cancntxa  lana  ?"* 

*ERO  DIUS,  the  Heron.    ( Vid.  Aedea.) 

EROTIA  or  ER0TID1A  ('Epurto  or  'Epuridia) 
was  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  celebrated 
in  the  Boeotian  town  of  Thespiae.  It  took  place 
every  fifth  year,  and  in  honour  of  Eros,  the  princi- 
pal divinity  of  the  Thespians.  Respecting  the  par- 
ticulars nothing  is  known,  except  that  it  was  sol- 
emnized with  contests  in  music  and  gymnastics.5 
The  worship  of  Eros  seems  to  have  been  establish- 
ed at  Thespiae  from  the  earliest  times  ;  and  the  an- 
cient symbolic  representation  of  the  god,  a  rude 
stone  (dpybc  Xidoc),  continued  to  be  looked  upon 
with  particular  reverence,  even  when  sculpture  had 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  among  the 
Greeks.' 

♦ERU'CA,  I.  a  species  of  Palmer  or  Cank- 
er-worm, very  injurious  to  trees,  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  of  which  it  eats  completely  off.  This 
scourge  of  vegetation  is  produced,  according  to 
Pliny,  during  a  humid  season,  and  one  only  moder- 
ately warm.' 

*II.  The  herb  Rocket,  or  Brassica  Eruca,  the 
same  with  the  eifytpoov  of  the  Greeks.  The  seed 
were  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  condiment  in  food, 
and  were  employed  in  place  of  mustard  in  Iberia. 
They  were  also  used  as  an  aphrodisiac.  Dioscori- 
des* and  Piiny*  maKe  mention  of  two  kinds,  the  sa- 
tivum and  agreste,  the  latter  being  the  wild  kind. 
Sibthorp  found  this  plant  at  Athens,  and  also  among 
the  vineyards  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. — 
The  Greek  name  eifapov  comes  from  ei,  and  fapoc, 
"  broth,"  indicating  its  being  employed  in  seasoning 
btoth ,  the  Latin  appellation  is  explained  by  Pliny, 
with  reference  to  the  pungent  properties  of  Rocket, 
"  quod  vellicando  linguam  quasi  erodat." 

•ERVUM,  the  Tare,  or  Ervum  Ervilia,  the  same 
with  the  Greek  5po6oc.  The  ancient  writers  speak 
of  two  kinds,  the  sativum  and  sylvestre.  Dioscori- 
des10  subdivides  the  former  into  the  red  and  the  white, 
from  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  Aristotle,  Columel- 
la,11 and  Pliny"  make  mention  of  it  as  used  to  fatten 
cattle.  The  modern  Greeks  still  call  it  f>66t,  applying 
this  name  to  both  the  cultivated  and  the  wild  kind.13 

•ERYNG'IUM  (r/pvyyiov),  the  herb  Eryngo,  oth- 
erwise called  Sea-holm  or  Sea-holly.  "  Eryngo," 
says  Woodville,  "  is  supposed  to  be  the  ypvyyiov 
of  Dioscorides."1*  Sprengel,  however,  makes  the 
i/pvyyiov  of  Theophrastus14  to  be  the  Eryngium  mari- 
timum,  but  Stackhouse  prefers  the  Eryngium  cam- 
pestre.  Sprengel,  in  his  R.  H.  H.,  refers  the  vpvyy- 
iov  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Eryngium  planum,  but  in 
bis  edition  of  Dioscorides  he  admits  his  uncertainty 
about  the  species." 

♦ERYTHROD'ANUM  (ipvdpodavov).  "  It  can 
admit  of  no  doubt,"  observes  Adams,  "  that  the 
ipvOpodavov  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen1'  is  the  Rubia 

1.  (Cast.,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  67. — Sallust, ap.  Non.,  xviii.,  16. — Lip- 
sioi,  Polioreet.,  v.,  4.)— 2.  (Horn.,  U.,vi.,  433.— Theophrast.,  H. 
P.,ii.,  2.)— 3.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  29.)— 4.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  7. 
— Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  120. —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Plui  , 
Erot.,  ix.,  1.— Paus.,  ix.,  31,  y  3.— Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  561.)  — 6 
(Pans.,  ix.,  27,  y  1. — Compare  Schol.  ad  Pind.,  Olymp.,  ni.,  154.) 
—7.  (H.  N.,  xvii.,  24.)— 8.  (ii.,  170.)— 9.  (H.  N.,  xx.,  13.)— 10. 
(ii.,  131.)— 11.  (ii.,  11 ;  ti  ,  3.)  —  12.  (H.  N.,  xxviii.,  15.)  —  13. 
(Billerbeck,  Flora  Classic*,  p.  188.)— 14.  (iii.,  21.)— 15.  (H.  P., 
•».,  1.)— 16.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  ▼.)  -17  (iii  150.) 
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ttnctorum  or  dye  S  Madder.  Sprengel  is  disposed 
to  questic/i  whether  the  ipvdidavov  of  Theophras- 
tus1 be  the  same,  and  hesitates  whether  to  make  il 
the  Rubia  lucida,  Galium  crucial um,  Sm.,  or  the  As- 
perula  odorata.  Stackhouse,  however,  holds  it  also 
to  be  the  Rulria  tinctorum"* 

♦ERYTH'ROPUS  (kpvBponovt;),  a  bird  mentioned 
in  the  Aves  of  Aristophanes.*  It  was  most  proba- 
bly, according  to  Adams,  either  the  Redshank  (Se» 
lopax  calidris)  or  the  Bilcock  (Rallus  aquaticus*). 

*ERYTHRON'IUM  (Ipvdpdviov),  a  plant,  about 
which  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  certain  opinion.  It 
is  most  probably,  however,  what  is  called  Dogs- 
tooth,  or  Erythronium  Dens  Canis* 

ERYCTE'RES  (epvKTypec)  was  the  name  given  to 
the  Spartan  slaves  who  followed  their  masters  to  the 
wars,  and  who  appear  to  have  been,  in  course  of 
time,  manumitted.  The  name  is  supposed  by  Miiller 
to  have  been  given  to  them  in  allusion  to  their  duty 
of  drawing  (kpvutiv)  the  wounded  from  the  ranks.' 

♦ESCH'ARUS  (iaxapoc),  the  name  of  a  fish  brief- 
ly noticed  by  Athenaeus,  and  called  also  Kopic .  Ron- 
delet  supposes  it  a  species  or  variety  of  Sole,  name- 
ly, Pleuronectes  solea  ' 

ESOPTRON  (lao-nrpov)    {Vid.  Speculum.) 

ESSEDA'RII.    ( Vid.  Esseda.) 

E'SSEDA  or  E'SSEDIJM  (from  the  Celtic  Ess, 
a  carriage*),  the  name  of  a  chariot  used,  especially 
in  war,  by  the  Britons,  the  Gauls,  and  Belgae,'  and 
also  by  the  Germans.10 

According  to  the  account  given  by  Caesar,11  and 
agreeably  to  the  remarks  of  Diodorus  Siculus,1*  the 
method  of  using  the  essedum  in  the  ancient  British 
army  was  very  similar  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  heroic  ages,  as  described  by  Homer,  and  in 
the  article  Currus,  p.  332,  323.  The  principal  dif- 
ference seems  to  have  been  that  the  essedum  was 
stronger  and  more  ponderous  than  the  Sitypoc  ;  that 
it  was  open  before  instead  of  behind ;  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  these  circumstances  and  the  width 
of  the  pole,  the  owner  was  able,  whenever  he  pleas- 
ed, to  run  along  the  pole  (de  temone  Britanno  exci- 
det1'),  and  even  to  raise  himself  upon  the  yoke,  and 
then  to  retreat  with  the  greatest  speed  into  the  body 
of  the  car,  which  he  drove  with  extraordinary  swift- 
ness and  skill.  It  appears,  also,  that  these  cars  were 
purposely  made  as  noisy  as  possible,  probably  by  the 
creaking  and  clanging  of  the  wheels  {strepitu  rota- 
rum;1*  Esseda  multisonorali) ;  and  that  this  wa«> 
done  in  order  to  strike  dismay  into  the  enemy.  Th( 
formidable  British  warriors  who  drove  these  char 
iots,  the  "car-borne"  of  Ossian,  were  called  in  Latin 
essedarii.1*  There  were  about  4000  of  them  in  the 
army  of  Cassibelaunus.1'  Having  been  captured, 
they  were  sometimes  exhibited  in  the  gladiatorial 
shows  at  Rome,  and  seem  to  have  been  great  fa- 
vourites with  the  people.1*  They  must  have  held 
the  highest  rank  in  the  armies  of  their  own  country ; 
and  Tacitus19  observes  that  the  driver  of  the  car 
ranked  above  his  fighting  companion,  which  waa 
the  reverse  of  the  Greek  usage. 

The  essedum  was  adopted  for  purposes  of  con- 
venience and  luxury  among  the  Romans. "  Cicero11 
mentions  the  use  of  it  on  one  occasion  by  the  tribune 
of  the  people  as  a  piece  of  extravagance ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Seneca  it  seems  to  have  been  muck 


1.  (vi.,  1  ;  vu.,  19,  &c.)  —  2.  (Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.)  —  1. 
(304.) — 4.)  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  134.— Baa 
hin,  Pinax,  p.  128. — Sprengel,  ad  Dioscor.,  p.  554. — Adams,  lp> 
pend.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Athen.,  p.  271,  F. — Miiller,  Dor.,  3,  iii.,  y  9.)  — 
7.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 8.  (Ginzrot,  i.,  p.  37?.)— 9.  (Virr., 
Georg.,  iii.,  204.  —  Servius,  ad  loc.)  —  10.  (Pers.,  vi.,  47.)  — 11. 
(Bell.  Gall.,  iv.,  33.)  —  12.  (v.,  21,  29.)  -  13.  (Jov.,  iv.,  125.)- 
14.  (Caes.,  1.  c  — Compare  Tacit.,  Agric,  35.)  —IS  (ClanA, 
Epigr.,  iv.)— 16.  (Cajs.,  B.  G.,  iv.,  24.— Cic.  ad  Fam.,  «Ti.,  6.)— 
17.  (Cks.,  B.  G.,  v.,  19.)  — 18.  (Sueton.,  Calig.,  35  —  CW  , 
26.)  — 19  (Agric,  12.)  —  20  (Propert.,  u  .  1,  76.)  —  81  (PV 
li.,  24.) 
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aore  commjn  ;  for  he1  reckons  the  sound  of  the 
u  essedae  transcurrentes"  among  those  noises  which 
did  not  distract  him.  As  used  by  the  Romans,  the 
essedum  may  have  differed  from  the  cisium  in  this, 
that  the  iisium  was  drawn  by  one  horse  (see  wood- 
3Ut,  p.  257),  the  essedum  always  by  a  pair.  The 
3ssedum  must  have  been  similar  to  the  Covinus, 
except  that  the  latter  had  a  cover. 

♦EULAI  (evkai),  Worms.  This  term  is  used  by 
the  Greek  writers  on  Natural  History  in  much  the 
lame  sense,  and  with  the  same  latitude,  as  the 
Latin  term  Vermes  is  applied  by  Cuvier  and  our 
late  naturalists.  "  The  names  of  worms,  okuXii£, 
eiXai,  ityivc,  in  Greek,  and  Vermes  in  Latin,  were 
employed  by  the  ancients,"  observes  Griffith,  "  to 
designate  certain  animals  which  to  a  certain  degree 
they  suited,  with  much  more  reference,  however,  to 
their  elongated  form  of  body  than  to  the  softness 
of  their  composition.  But,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
the  Greeks  had  three  words  for  these  beings,  each 
of  which  had  its  peculiar  signification.  From  what 
Aristotle  tells  us  of  his  okuAijZ  (a  word,  the  root  of 
which  is  undoubtedly  okoAioc,  '  tortuous'),  it  is  ev- 
ident that  it  applied  to  all  the  animals  which  exhib- 
ited the  lorm  of  the  common  worm,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, whose  movements  were  tortuous,  whatever 
might  be  the  nature  of  the  change  which  they  were 
subsequently  to  undergo.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  it  was  more  especially  applied  to  the  first  de- 
gree of  development  in  insects,  to  the  state  in 
which  they  appear  on  issuing  from  the  egg  of  the 
parent.  Aristotle  certainly  extends  its  application 
no  farther  than  to  insects.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  ^Elian.  In  two  places  of  his  work  on 
the  nature  of  animals,  where  this  expression  oc- 
curs, he  evidently  intends  the  lumbrici,  or  intesti- 
nal worms ;  in  a  third,  it  is  probable  that  he  alludes 
to  the  caterpillar  of  the  cabbage-butterfly ;  and  in 
a  fourth,  he  thus  designates,  after  Ctesias,  some  fab- 
ulous animal,  although  he  states  it  to  belong  to  the 
genus  of  those  which  are  nourished  and  engendered 
in  wood.  The  term  evXai  appears  to  have  been 
also  employed  to  designate  the  form  under  which 
some  insects  exist  for  a  greater  or  less  period  of 
time,  since  we  find  it  applied  to  animals  which  in- 
habit putrid  flesh,  and  also  wounds  and  ulcers.  Its 
extension,  therefore,  was  not  very  great.  -<Elian 
likewise  employs  it  to  designate  what,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  a  larva,  when  he  tells  us  that  in  India  the 
peasants  remove  the  land-tortoises  from  their  shell 
with  a  mattock,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  re- 
move the  worms  from  plants  which  are  infested 
by  them.  Finally,  the  word  Dative,  which  is  fre- 
quently used  by  Hippocrates  in  many  of  his  works, 
and,  among  others,  in  his  General  Treatise  on  Dis- 
eases, was  applifd  by  him  to  those  animals  which 
are  at  present  known  under  the  denomination  of 
intestinal  worms,  of  which  he  was  acquainted  with 
but  a  small  number  of  species.  Aristotle  has  em- 
ployed it  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  iElian,  eve- 
ry lime  that  he  speaks  of  the  substances  which  are 
used  to  rid  dogs  of  the  worms  to  which  they  are 
subject.  The  Latin  authors,  and  Pliny  among  the 
rest,  appf.ar  to  have  restricted  the  word  lumbrtais 
to  the  intestinal  worms,  and  to  have  rendered  the 
three  Gre°k  denominations  by  a  single  one,  that  of 
Vermes,  fr 'm  which  it  has  happened  that  the  mod- 
erns he^c  been  led  to  the  same  confusion  by  the 
word  worms,  which,  as  well  as  the  French  word 
vers,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Latin  All  the 
oih«>T  animals,  which  they  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Exsanfruta,  meaning  by  that  term  that  they 
had  not  red  blood,  were  divided  into  the  three  class- 
es  of  Insecta,  Mnllusr.a,  and  Znrphyta  The  term 
Vermes  did  not  then  possess  that  undue  extension 
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which  it  obtained  among  the  naturalists  of  tae  last 
century,  with  whom  it  at  last  comprehended  all  an- 
imals with  the  exception  of  the  Vertebrata,  the  In- 
secta, and  the  Crustacea."' 

EUMOLP'IDAI  (Ev/ioAmdai),  the  most  distin- 
guished and  venerable  among  the  priestly  families 
in  Attica.  They  were  devoted  to  the  service  of 
Demeter  at  Athens  and  Eleusis,  and  were  said  to 
be  the  descendants  of  the  Thracian  bard  Eumolpus, 
who,  according  to  some  legends,  had  introduced 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  into  Attica.*  The  high- 
priest  of  the  Eleusinian  goddess  {iepofyavrTis  or  pvo 
rayuybg),  who  conducted  the  celebration  of  hei 
mysteries  and  the  initiation  of  the  mysiae,  was  al- 
ways a  member  of  the  family  of  the  Eumolpidae,  as 
Eumolpus  himself  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  hierophant.'  In  his  external  appearance  the 
hierophant  was  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  cut  of 
his  hair,  a  kind  of  diadem  (arpufiov),  and  a  long 
purple  robe.*  In  his  voice  he  seems  always  to 
have  affected  a  solemn  tone  suited  to  the  sacred 
character  of  his  office,  which  he  held  for  life,  and 
which  obliged  him  to  remain  unmarried.6  The  hi 
erophant  was  attended  by  four  eni/ieZrirai,  one  of 
whom  likewise  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Eu- 
molpidae.' Other  members  of  their  family  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  particular  functions  at  the 
Eleusinia,  though  they  undoubtedly  took  part  in  the 
great  procession  to  Eleusis.  The  Eumolpidae  had 
on  certain  occasions  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  and  in  case  of  neglect  they  might 
be  taken  to  account  and  punished ;  for  they  were, 
like  all  other  priests  and  magistrates,  responsible 
for  their  conduct,  and  for  the  sacred  treasures  in- 
trusted to  their  care.'    (Compare  Eothyne.) 

The  Eumolpidae  had  also  judicial  power  in  cases 
where  religion  was  violated  [Trtpi  ao£6eiat*).  This 
power  probably  belonged  to  this  family  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  Solon  as  well  as  Pericles  do  not 
seem  to  have  made  any  alteration  in  this  respect. 
Whether  the  religious  court  acted  independent  of 
the  archon  king,  or  under  his  guidance,  is  un- 
certain The  law,  according  to  which  they  pro- 
nounced their  sentence,  and  of  which  they  had  the 
exclusive  possession,  was  not  written,  but  handed 
down  by  tradition  ;  and  the  Eumolpidae  alone  had 
the  right  to  interpret  it,  whence  they  are  sometimes 
called  t^riyrjrai.  (Vtd.  Exeqetai  )  In  cases  for 
which  the  law  had  made  no  provisions,  they  acted 
according  to  their  own  discretion  9  Respecting  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  these  religious  courts,  no- 
thing is  known."  In  some  cases,  when  a  person 
was  convicted  of  gross  violation  of  the  public  insti- 
tutions of  his  country,  the  people,  besides  sending 
the  offender  into  exile,  added  a  clause  in  their  ver- 
dict that  a  curse  should  be  pronounced  upon  him  by 
the  Eumolpidae  11  But  the  Eumolpidae  could  pro- 
nounce such  a  curse  only  at  the  command  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  might  afterward  be  compelled  by  the  peo- 
ple to  revoke  it,  and  purify  the  person  whom  they  had 
cursed  before." 

•EUPATO'RIUM  (tinarupiov"),  a  plant,  the 
same  with  the  Agrimony,  or  Agrtmonia  F.upatonum. 
Another  name  is  Liverwort,  from  its  being  used  in 
complaints  of  the  liver,  and  hence  we  find  it  calleu 
in  Onbasius  j)irarbpiov.    The  name  of  Eupatormm 


1.  (Gnfnih'n  Curier,  toI.  iiii.,  p.  S8,  Mqq.) — 9.  (I)ind.  Sic,  i 
29.— Apollud.,  Ilililiuth.,  in.,  15.  4  4.— Drmoalh.,  c.  Neirr.,  1 384, 
Ac.)— 3.  (Heayrh.,  •  ».  Ei^oXirMai  — Tacit.,  Km.,  it.,  83.— 
Arnob.— (Jlamena  Alex.,  Protrepi.)  — 4.  (Arnan  id  Epiclel.,  iii. 
21.— Pint.,  Alcil,.,  22.)— S.  (Puna.,  H-  14,  y  !.)—«.  (Ilarpocret 
rt  Suid.,  •.  ».  'EiriutXqr'il  rCiv  MlffTrtf/wr.) — 7.  (./Eachm.,  c 
CtNiph.,  p.Sfl.i-d.  Steph.)— 8.  (Demon.. O,  Audit*.,  p.  flOI.H 

9.  (Lyaiaa,  c.  Amlucid.,  p.  204.— Anilncid.,  Dc  Myat.,  p.  57.)- 

10.  (HcAter,  Alhrn.  Genchurrrf.,  p.  405.  Plulnnr.  Prooe**, 
ii.,  p.  147,  Ac.)— II.  (Plut.,  Alnb.,  ?2  -  <A,m.  Nen.,  Alcib  ,4, 
5.)— 12.  (Plut.,  Aleib  ,  S3.— Corn.  Ne|  KU  ib.,  f),  4  )-  .  13  'Di 
carnr.,  41.) 
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was,  given  it,  according  to  some  of  the  ancient 
writers,  from  that  of  Mithradates  Eupator,  who  dis- 
covered the  medicinal  properties  of  this  plant.1  It 
is  more  probable,  however,  that  it  was  so  called 
from  the  city  of  Eupatoria,  near  the  rivpr  Amisus, 
in  Pontus,  where  it  grew  abundantly.  Pliny  says, 
that  its  seed,  taken  in  wine,  formed  an  excellent 
remedy  for  dysentery.  The  islanders  of  Zante 
call  it  <j>ov6j(0(iTov,  and  the  Turks  Cojun  oli  Sib- 
thorp  found  it  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  also  around 
Byzantium,  and  along  the  road  between  Smyrna 
and  Brusa.3 

EUPATRIDAE  (Evnarpidai,  descended  from  no- 
ble ancestors)  is  the  name  by  which,  in  early  times, 
the  nobility  of  Attica  was  designated.  Who  the 
Eupatridae  originally  were  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  dispute  ;  but  the  opinion  now  almost  univer- 
sally adopted  is,  that  they  were  the  noble  Ionic  or 
Hellenic  families  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  mi- 
gration, settled  in  Attica,  and  there  exercised  the 
power  and  influence  of  an  aristocracy  of  warriors 
and  conquerors,  possessing  the  best  parts  of  the 
land,  and  commanding  the  services  of  a  numerous 
class  of  dependants.3  The  chiefs  who  are  mention- 
ed as  kings  of  the  several  Attic  towns,  before  the 
organization  of  the  country  ascribed  to  Theseus, 
belonged  to  the  highest  or  ruling  class  of  the  Eu- 
patridae ;  and  when  Theseus  made  Athens  the  seat 
of  government  for  the  whole  country,  it  must  have 
been  chiefly  these  nobles  of  the  highest  rank  that 
left  their  former  residences  and  migrated  to  Athens, 
where,  after  Theseus  had  given  up  his  royal  prerog- 
atives and  divided  them  among  the  nobles,  they  oc- 
cupied a  station  similar  to  that  which  they  had  pre- 
viously held  in  their  several  districts  of  Attica.  Oth- 
er Eupatridae,  however,  who  either  were  not  of  the 
highest  rank,  or  were  less  desirous  to  exercise  any 
direct  influence  upon  the  government,  remained  in 
their  former  places  of  residence.*  In  the  division 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  into  three  classes,  which 
is  ascribed  to  Theseus,  the  Eupatridae  were  the  first 
class,5  and  thus  formed  a  compact  order  of  nobles, 
united  by  their  interests,  rights,  and  privileges.  The 
first,  or,  at  least,  the  most  ambitious  among  them, 
undoubtedly  resided  at  Athens,  where  they  enjoyed 
nearly  the  same  privileges  as  they  had  before  the 
union  in  the  separate  townships  of  Attica.  They 
were  in  the  exclusive  possession'  of  all  the  civil  and 
religious  offices  in  the  state,  ordered  the  affairs  of 
religion,  and  interpreted  the  laws,  human  and  di- 
vine.* The  king  was  thus  only  the  first  among  his 
equals,  only  distinguished  from  them  by  the  duration 
of  his  office ;'  and  the  four  kings  of  the  phylae  (fvXo 
6aaLkelg),  who  were  chosen  from  the  Eupatrida;, 
were  more  his  colleagues  than  his  counsellors.8 
The  kingly  power  was  in  a  state  of  great  weakness ; 
and  while  the  overbearing  influence  of  the  nobles, 
on  the  one  hand,  naturally  tended  gradually  to  abol- 
ish it  altogether,  and  to  establish  a  purely  aristo- 
cratical  government  in  its  stead,9  it  produced,  on 
the  other  hand,  effects  which  threatened  its  own 
existence,  and  at  last  led  to  the  entire  overthrow 
of  the  hereditary  aristocracy  as  an  order  :  for  the 
commonalty,  which  had  likewise  gained  in  strength 
by  the  union  of  all  the  Attic  townships,  soon  began  to 
feel  the  oppression  of  the  aristocracy,  which  in  At- 
tica produced  nearly  the  same  effects  as  that  of  the 
patricians  at  Rome.  The  legislation  of  Draco  seems 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  growing  discontent  of  the 
commonalty  with  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  nobles  ;10 

1.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxv.,  6.)— 2.  (BiUerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p. 
117.)— 3.  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greeoe,  i.,  p.  1 15,  &c— Wach- 
■muth,  Hellen.  Alterth.,  I.,  i.,  p.  230,  &c.) — 4.  (Thirlwall,  ib., 
ii.,  p.  8  )— 5.  (Plut.,  Thes.,  25.)  —  6  (Mfiller,  Dor.,  ii.,  2,  «  15.) 
—7  (Schomann,  Do  Comit.,  p.  4,  traiuL)  —  8.  (Pollux,  viii., 
111.)— 9.  (Hermann,  Pol.  Anl  .  «f  Greece.  «  102.)  — 10.  (Thirl- 
wall, ib.,  ii.,  p  IS,  &c  ■ 
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hut  his  attempts  to  remedy  the  evil  were  m.»re  cai 
oulated  to  intimidate  the  people  than  to  salisfj 
them,  and  could,  consequently,  not  have  any  lasting 
results.  The  disturbances  which,  some  years  aftei, 
arose  from  the  attempt  of  Cylon,  one  of  the  Eupatri 
dae,  who  tried  to  overthrow  the  aristocratical  gov 
ernment  and  establish  himself  as  tyrant,  at  lengtL 
led  to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  by  which  the  political! 
power  and  influence  of  the  Eupatridae  as  an  ordei 
was  broken,  and  property  instead  of  birth  was  made 
the  standard  of  political  rights.1  But  as  Solon,  like 
all  ancient  legislators,  abstained  from  abolishing  any 
of  the  religious  institutions,  those  families  of  the  Eu- 
patridae in  which  certain  priestly  offices  and  func- 
tions were  hereditary,  retained  these  distinctions 
down  to  a  very  late  period  of  Grecian  history.' 

*EUPHORB'IUM  (ev<t>6p6wv),  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  genus  Euphorbia,  or  Spurge.  It  grows  wild  in 
Africa,  and  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  King 
Juba,3  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Euphorbia  in  hon- 
our of  his  physician  Euphorbus,  brother  to  Antoni- 
us  Musa,  the  medical  attendant  of  Augustus.4  This 
prince  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  virtues  of  the 
plant,  which  was  in  existence  in  Pliny's  days.' 
The  Euphorbium  was  discovered  by  him  near  Mount 
Atlas.  Its  stem,  according  to  Pliny,*  was  straight 
like  a  thyrsus,  and  its  leaves  resembled  those  c* 
the  acanthus.  Its  odour  was  so  powerful,  that  they 
who  collected  the  juice  were  compelled  to  stand  at 
a  distance.  An  incision  was  made  into  the  stem  by 
means  of  a  pole  tipped  with  iron,  and  the  juice 
which  exuded  was  caught  in  a  goatskin.  This 
juice  became,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  a  gum-resin 
resembling  frankincense.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a 
remedy  against  the  bite  of  serpents.  The  name  of 
this  resin  was  also  Euphorbium.  "  It  is  stated  in 
the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,"  remarks  Adams, "  tha» 
the  Euphorbium  is  got  from  the  species  called  Eu- 
phorbia antiquorum ;  but  Sprengel  prefers  the  Eu- 
phorbia maritima."7  Sibthorp  informs  us  that  the 
Greek  fishermen,  at  the  present  day,  use  the  £  u- 
phorbia  Characias  (called  by  them  tylopog)  to  pois  >n 
the  fish,  but  that,  when  caught  by  these  meai  s, 
they  become  putrid  a  short  time  after  they  are 
taken.8 

EURI'PUS.    (Vid.  Amphitheatrum,  p.  53.) 

EUTHYDIC'IA  (evdvdiicia).    (  Vid.  Dice,  p.  359.) 

EUTHY'NE  {evdwiTi).  All  public  officers  at  Ath- 
ens, especially  generals,  ambassadors,'  the  archons 
and  their  assessors,  the  diwtetae,  priests  and  priest- 
esses,10 the  secretaries  of  the  state,11  the  superin- 
tendents of  public  buildings,  the  trierarchs,  and 
even  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Areiopagus,  were  accountable  for  their 
conduct,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  acquitted 
themselves  of  their  official  duties.  The  judges  in 
the  popular  courts  seem  to  have  been  the  only  au- 
thorities who  were  not  responsible,"  for  they  were 
themselves  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
would,  therefore,  in  theory,  have  been  responsible 
to  themselves.  This  account,  which  officers  had 
to  give  after  the  time  of  their  office  was  over,  was 
called  evdvvri,  and  the  officers  subject  to  it,  vnevdv- 
voi.  Every  public  officer  had  to  render  his  account 
within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  his  office 
and  as  long  as  this  duty  was  not  fulfilled,  the  whole 
property  of  the  ex-officer  was  in  bondage  to  the 


1.  (Aristot.,  Polit.,  ii.,  9.  —  Dionys.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom.,  ii,  8.— 
.Sllian,  V.  H.,  v.,  13.)— 2.  (Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth.,  i.,  t, 
p.  152.  —  Compare  Schomann,  Antiq.  Jur.  Publ.  Grac.,  p.  187 
&c,  and  p.  77,  &c.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxv.,  7.)— 4.  (Plin.,  1.  ej 
—5.  (1.  c.)— 6.  (1.  c.)— 7.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 8.  (BiUer- 
beck, Flora  Classica,  p.  120.)— 9.  (Demosth.  et  Mtchia.,  Df 
Fals.  Leg.)— 10.  (^schin.,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  56,  ed.  Steph.)— 11.  (Lyw 
ias,  c.  Nicom.)  — 12.  (Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  546.  —  Hudtwalcker 
"Von  den  Diietet.,"  p.  32.)  — 13  (Harpocrat.,  Suid.  et  Phot. 
9.  v.  AoyiGTai  and  Rwfovot.) 
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lUie  ■'  he  was  not  allowed  to  travel  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  Attica,  to  consecrate  any  part  of  his 
property  as  a  donarium  to  the  gods,  to  make  his 
will,  or  to  pass  from  one  family  into  another  by 
adoption ;  no  public  honours  or  rewards,  and  no 
new  office  could  be  given  to  him.'  If  within  the 
stated  period  an  officer  did  not  send  in  his  account, 
ar.  action  called  dXoyiov  or  uXoyiac  dittr)  was  brought 
against  hiin.'  At  the  time  when  an  officer  submit- 
ted to  the  evdvvti,  any  citizen  had  the  right  to  come 
forward  and  impeach  him.  Those  who,  after  hav 
ing  refused  to  submit  to  the  evdvvt],  also  disobeyed 
the  summons  to  defend  themselves  before  a  court 
of  justice,  thereby  forfeited  their  rights  as  citi- 
zens.4 

It  will  appear  from  the  list  of  officers  subject  to 
the  euthyne,  that  it  was  not  confined  to  those  whose 
office  was  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
public  money,  or  any  part  of  it ;  but  in  many  cases 
it  was  only  an  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  a 
person  had  behaved  himself  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties  In  the  former  case  the  scrutiny  was 
conducted  with  great  strictness,  as  the  state  had 
various  means  to  check  and  control  the  proceed- 
ings of  its  officers ;  in  the  latter,  the  euthyne  may 
in  many  instances  have  been  no  more  than  a  per- 
sonal attendance  of  the  ex-officer  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  to  see  whether  any  charge 
was  brought  against  him.  When  no  accuser  a|i 
peared,  the  officer  was  honourably  dismissed  (f-(- 
oi)fiaiveadai>).  After  an  officer  had  gone  through 
the  euthyne,  he  became  avevdwoc.' 

The  officers  before  whom  the  accounts  were 
given  were  in  some  places  called  cidwoi  or  Xoyia- 
rai, in  others  intraoral  or  ovvriyopoi.''  At  Athens 
we  meet  with  the  first  two  of  thest  names,  and 
both  are  mostly  mentioned  together ;  but  how  far 
their  functions  differed  is  very  uncertain.  Some 
grammarians'  state  that  Xoyiarai  was  the  name  of 
the  same  officers  who  were  formerly  called  evdvvoi. 
But  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Greek  orators 
speak  of  them,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  their 
functions  were  distinct.  From  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  by  Bockh,'  it  seems,  moreover,  clear  that 
ti  3  office  of  the  Xoyiarai,  though  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  evdvvoi,  was  of  greater  extent  than 
that  of  the  latter,  who  appear  rather  to  nave  been 
the  assessors  of  the  former  than  a  totally  distinct 
class  of  officers,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  All  ac- 
counts of  those  officers  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  public  money  were,  after  the  expiration  of 
their  office,  first  sent  in  to  the  Xoyiarai,  who  exam- 
ined them ;  and  if  any  difficulty  or  incorrectness 
was  discovered,  or  if  charges  were  brought  against 
an  ex-officer  within  the  period  of  30  days,  the  far- 
ther inquiry  devolved  upon  the  tvdwot,  before  whom 
the  officer  was  obliged  to  appear  and  plead  his 
cause."  If  the  evdvvoi  found  that  the  accounts  were 
unsatisfactory,  that  the  officer  had  embezzled  part 
of  the  public  money,  that  he  had  accepted  bribes, 
or  that  charges  brought  against  him  were  well 
founded,  they  referred  the  case  to  a  court  of  justice, 
for  which  the  Xoyiarai  appointed  the  judges  by  lot, 
and  in  this  court  their  herald  proclaimed  the  question 
who  would  come  forward  as  accuser."  The  place 
where  the  court  was  held  was  the  same  as  that  to 
which  ex-officers  sent  their  accounts  tn  be  exam- 


1.  (Mich.,  c.  Ctaa.,  p.  56,  Staph.)— 2.  (^achin  et  Demoith.. 
Da  Coron.,  and  i  Tim.,  747.)— -3.  (Pollux,  Tin.,  54.— Heaych., 
•aid.,  Etyrr.  Mag  ,  •. t.  'Woyiov  tltif.) — 4.  (Dem.  eth.,  c.  Me td.. 
p  M2.)— S  ;Deir.;«th.,  Do  Coron.,  310.) — B.  (Pollux,  Ormm., 
nu.,  44  )— 7.  (Ahjtot.,  Polit.,  ri.,  5,  p.  213,  ed.  Gfltllinir  )— 8. 
(Etrmol.  Mmrn.at  Phot.,  a.  t.  ECOoi/oi.)— 9.  (Stantah..  L  p.  205, 
etc.— Compare  ii.,  j>.  201,  and  in  the  Rhcin  M'li.,  1827,  raL  '., 

F.  7J,  Ac.)— 10.  (ITermann,  Polit.  Antiq.  of  Greece,  v  154,  8.)— 
I   (iSachin.,  c.  Ctca.,  p.  57,  Staph.  —  Etrmol  Mun.,  i.  t.  EiV 
flrfvn  —  Bf  kier.  Ancc.lot..  p,  245.  fl  l 


ined  by  the  Xoyiarai,  and  was  called  ',.oynrn;p,oi> 
It  can  scarcely  he  doubted  that  the  et'?-  voi  took  at 
active  part  in  the  trials  of  the  Xoyia-ripiov :  bo* 
whether  they  acted  only  as  the  assessors  of  the  Xo- 
yiarai, or  whether  they,  as  Pollux  states,  exacted 
the  embezzled  sums  and  fines  instead  of  the  prac- 
tores,  is  uncertain.  The  number  of  the  evdvvoi,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Xoyiarai,  was  ten,  one  being 
taken  from  every  tribe.'  The  Xoyiarai  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate,  and  chosen  by  lot ;  whether 
the  evdvvoi  were  likewise  chosen  by  lot  is  uncer- 
tain, for  Photius  uses  an  expression  derived  from 
xXvpoc  (lot),  while  Pollux'  states  that  the  tvdvvoi 
(irpoaaipovvrai,  scil.  role  Xayiaraic),\\eie  like  the  as- 
sessors of  the  archons  ;  the  latter  account,  howev- 
er, seems  to  be  more  consistent  and  more  probable. 
Every  evdvvoc  had  two  assessors  (irdpedpot).* 

The  first  traces  of  this  truly  democratic  institu- 
tion are  generally  found  in  the  establishment  of  the 
archonship  (dpxv  virevdwoc)  instead  of  the  kingly 
power,  by  the  Attic  nobles  *  It  was  from  this  state 
of  dependance  of  the  first  magistrates  upon  the  or 
der  of  the  nobles  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
regular  euthyne  arose.  Similar  institutions  were 
established  in  several  other  republics  of  Greece.* 

EUTHYNOI  (Evdvvoi).    (Vid.  Euthyne  ) 

EVTCTIO.  If  the  purchaser  of  a  thing  was  by 
legal  means  deprived  of  it  (evicted),  the  seller  was 
bound  to  make  good  the  loss  (eviciio/um  pmslare). 
If  the  seller  knew  that  he  was  selling  what  w  as 
not  his  own,  this  was  a  case  of  dolus,  and  he  was 
bound,  in  case  of  eviction,  to  make  good  to  the  pur- 
chaser all  loss  and  damage  that  he  sustained.  If 
there  was  no  dolus  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  he  was 
simply  bound  to  make  good  to  the  purchaser  the 
value  of  the  thing  at  the  time  of  eviction.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  purchaser  to  neglect  no  proper 
means  of  defence,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
evict  him  ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to  give  the  seller  no 
tice  of  the  adverse  claim  (litem  denunciare),  and  to 
pray  his  aid  in  defence  of  the  action.  The  stipulatio 
dupte  was  usual  among  the  Romans  ;  and,  in  such 
case,  if  the  purchaser  was  evicted  from  the  whole 
thing,  he  might,  by  virtue  of  his  agreement,  demand 
from  the  seller  double  its  value.' 

EVrOCA'TI  were  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army 
who  had  served  out  their  time  and  obtained  their 
discharge  (mtssio),  but  had  voluntarily  enlisted  again 
at  the  invitation  of  the  consul  or  other  commander* 
There  appears  always  to  have  been  a  considerable 
number  of  evocati  in  every  army  of  importance ; 
and  when  the  general  was  a  favourite  among  the 
soldiers,  the  number  of  veterans  who  joined  his 
standard  would  of  course  be  increased.  The  evo- 
cati were  doubtless  released,  like  the  vexillarii,  from 
the  common  military  duties  of  fortifying  the  camp, 
making  roads,  &c.,'  and  held  a  higher  rank  in  the 
army  than  the  common  legionary  soldiers  They 
are  sometimes  spoken  ol  in  conjunction  with  the 
equites  Romani,1*  and  sometimes  classed  with  the 
centurions."  They  appear  to  have  been  frequently 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  centurions.  Thus  Poinpey 
induced  a  gTeat  many  of  the  veterans  who  had 
served  under  him  in  former  years,  to  join  his  stand- 
ard at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  by  the 
promise  of  rewards  and  the  command  of  centuries 
(ordmum1*).  All  the  evocati  could  not,  however, 
have  held  the  rank  of  centurions,  as  we  read  of  two 


1.  (Andocid.,  Da  Myat.,  p.  37.— Lye.,  c.  Polyetrat.,  p.  87).)— 
1.  (Phot.,  a.  t.  EGOufoc— Harpocral.,  a.  t.  Aoyiorul.)— 3.  (mi., 
09  )— 4.  (Bockh,  Suatah.,  L  c— Tlttmann,  Gnech.  Slaalarrrf., 
p.  323,  Ac. — Hermann,  Polit.  Antiq.  of  Grf-ce,  v  154.  — Schfl- 
mnjiQ,  Antiq  Jur.  Pobl.  Grate.,  p.  139,  Ac.)— 5.  (Pnua,  ir.,  9, 
4.) — 8.  (Anatot.,  Polit.,  ri.,  5.— Wachamuth.,  llellr-n.  Alterlh 
U  i.,  p.  192.)— 7.  (Dig.  fl,  tit.  2.)— 8.  (Dion.,  xIt.,  li>— 9 
(Tact  ,  Ann.,  i ..30.)- 10.  (Cra.,  Bell.  Gall.,  v,,., r>5.>- 1 1.  fOa 
Bell.  Pit  .  i..  17.) — ra.  iCr,..  Bell  Civ  .  i  .  3. 
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thousand  on  one  occasion,1  and  of  their  belonging 
to  certain  cohorts  in  the  army.  Cicero  speaks  of  a 
Prafectus  Evocalorum.1 

The  name  of  Evocati  was  also  given  to  a  select 
body  of  young  men  of  the  equestrian  order,  who 
were  app  ointed  by  Domitian  to  guard  his  bedcham- 
ber.3 This  body  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
have  existed  under  the  succeeding  emperors,  and 
to  have  been  the  same  as  those  called  Evocati  Au- 
gust!.* 

EEArarHZ  AIKH  (eiayuyn  <M/ci?),  a  suit  of  a 
public  nature,  which  might  be  instituted  against  one 
who,  assuming  to  act  as  the  protector  (nvpioc )  of  an 
Athenian  woman,  married  her  to  a  foreigner  in  a 
foreign  land.  This  was  contrary  to  law,  intermar- 
riage with  aliens  being  (as  a  general  rule)  prohibit- 
ed. In  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Timoc- 
rates,4  the  latter  is  charged  with  having  sold  his 
sister  to  a  Corcyrean,  on  pretence  of  giving  her  in 
marriage.* 

EEAIPE2EQ2  AIKH  (k^aipiatuc  6'mti).  This 
was  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the 
attempt  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  his  slave ;  not 
where  the  defendant  claimed  a  property  in  the 
slave,  but  where  he  asserted  him  to  be  a  freeman. 
As  the  condition  of  slavery  at  Athens  incapacitated 
a  man  to  take  any  legal  step  in  his  own  person,  if  a 
reputed  slave  wished  to  recover  his  rights  as  a  free- 
man, he  could  only  do  it  by  the  assistance  of  one 
who  vas  himself  a  freeman.  He  then  put  himself 
undei  the  protection  of  such  a  person,  who  was  said 
kkaipeiatia:  or  uipaipriodai  avrov  eic  fXevOepiav,  in 
hbertatem  vind.ica.re.  If  the  master  sought  to  re- 
claim him,  he  proceeded  to  take  manual  posses- 
sion, iiyeiv  aiirbv  eic  dovheiav.  A  runaway  slave 
might  at  any  time  be  seized  by  his  master,  either  in 
the  open  street  or  elsewhere,  except  in  a  sanctuary. 
If  the  friend  or  person  who  harboured  the  slave 
meant  to  contest  the  master's  right,  the  proper 
course  was  to  go  with  him  before  the  magistrate, 
and  give  security  for  the  value  of  the  slave  and 
costs,  in  case  a  court  of  law  should  decide  against 
him.  The  magistrate  who  took  cognizance  of  the 
cause  was  the  archon,  where  a  man  claimed  to  be 
a  citizen  ;  the  polemarch,  where  he  claimed  to  be 
an  alien  freeman.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  archon  or 
polemarch  to  set  the  man  at  liberty  pendente  lite. 
In  the  suit  that  followed,  the  plaintiff  had  to  prove 
his  title  to  the  ownership  of  the  slave,  and,  if  suc- 
jessful,  obtained  such  compensation  as  the  jury 
jhose  to  award ;  this  being  a  Tip.nr6c  dyuv,  and  half 
of  the  rlftf/fia,  being  given  to  the  state  7  A  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  drew  with  it,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  adjudication  of  the  ownership,  and  he 
would  be  entitled  to  take  possession  of  his  slave 
immediately :  if,  however,  the  slave  had  escaped  in 
the  mean  time,  and  evidence  of  such  fact  were  pro- 
duced, the  jury  would  probably  take  that  into  con- 
sideration in  estimating  the  damages. 

If  the  friend,  in  resisting  the  capture  of  the  slave, 
had  used  actual  violence,  he  was  subject  to  a  SUy 
(itaiuv.  And  if  the  soi-disant  master  had  failed  in 
the  e£  6Un,  the  injured  party  might  maintain  an 
action  against  him  for  the  attempted  seizure.8 

In  a  speech  of  Isocrates,'  the  defendant,  a  bank- 
er, from  whom  it  is  sought  to  recover  a  deposite,  is 
charged  with  having  asserted  the  freedom  of  his 
own  slave,  in  order  to  prevent  his  being  examined 
by  torture  respecting  the  sum  of  money  deposited 


I.  (Ib.,  iii.,  88.)— 2.  (ad  Fam.,  iii.,  6,  v  5.— Compare  Cic.  ad 
Fam.,  xv., 4,  v  3.— Cais.,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  91.— Suet.,  Octav.,  56.— 
Lipsius,  De  Milit.  Rom.,  i.,  8.)— 3.  (Suet ,  D»m.,  10.) — 4.  (Hy- 
rmns,  De  Lini.,  p.  209.— Orelli,  Inscnp.,  No.  3495,  153.)— 5.  (p. 
7«3  i  -6.  (Meier,  Att.  Prno.,  p.  350.)— 7.  (Demosth.,  c.  Theocr., 
— R.  (Lys.,  c.  Panel.,  734,  &c,  with  Reiske's  note. — De- 
uo»th.,  f  Ne«r.,  1358. — Harpocr.,  ».  v.  "Efaipfoctot  unit  "Ayti. 
-Meier  lit.  Proe.,  p.  394.)— 9.  (Trapez..  3411  I 
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in  his  hands.  This  is  remarkable  on  two  accounts 
first  (as  Meier  observes),  because  it  seems  to  provt 
that  one  not  the  owner  of  the  slave  could  bring  the 
if  61ki),  if  he  had  an  interest  in  the  matter ;  sec- 
ondly, because  it  was  optional  with  a  man  to  give 
up  h  is  slave  to  the  torture  or  not,  the  refusal  being 
only  matter  of  observation  to  the  jury ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  appears  strange  that  any  one  should  have 
recourse  to  a  measure,  the  result  of  which  (if  suc- 
cessful) would  be  to  deprive  him  of  his  property. 

EXAlJUTORA'TIO.    ( Vid.  Missio.) 

EXAUGURATIO  is  the  act  of  changing  a  sa 
cred  thing  into  a  profane  one,  or  of  taking  away 
from  it  the  sacred  character  which  it  had  received 
by  inauguratio,  consecratio,  or  dedicatio.  That 
such  an  act  was  performed  by  the  augurs,  and  nev- 
er without  consulting  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  by 
augurium,  is  implied  in  the  name  itself.1  Temples, 
chapels,  and  other  consecrated  places,  as  well  as 
priests,  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  gods. 
No  consecrated  place  whatever  could  be  employed 
for  any  profane  purpose,  or  dedicated  to  any  other 
divinity  than  that  to  which  it  originally  belonged, 
without  being  previously  exaugurated  ;  and  priests 
could  not  give  up  their  sacred  functions,  or  (in  case 
they  were  obliged  to  live  in  celibacy)  enter  into 
matrimony,  without  first  undergoing  the  process  o' 
exauguratio.* 

EXCE'PTIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  16.) 

EXCU'BLE    (Vid.  Castra,  p.  220.) 

EXCUBITO'RES,  which  properly  means  watcn 
men  or  sentinels  of  any  kind,5  was  the  name  more 
particularly  given  to  the  soldiers  of  the  cohort  who 
guarded  the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperor.*  Their 
commanding  officer  was  called  tribunus  excubitor.' 
When  the  emperor  went  to  an  entertainment  at  the 
house  of  another  person,  the  excubitores  appear  to 
have  accompanied  him,  and  to  have  kept  guard  as 
in  his  own  palace.* 

EXEDRiE     (V7d.  Gymnasium,  House.)  ■ 

EXEGE'TAI  (ei;Tiy7)Tat,  interpreters;  on  this  and 
other  meanings  of  the  word,  vid.  Ruhnken,  ad  Timen 
Glossar.,  p.  109,  &c.)  is  the  name  of  the  Eumolpi- 
da?,  by  which  they  were  designated  as  the  interpret- 
ers of  the  laws  relating  to  religion  and  of  the  sacred 
rites.'  (Vid.  Eumolpidai.  )  They  were  thus,  at 
Athens,  the  only  class  of  persons  who  in  some 
measure  resembled  the  Roman  jurists  ;  but  the 
laws,  of  which  the  k^ynrai  were  the  interpreters, 
were  not  written,  hut  handed  down  by  traditioa 
Plutarch*  applies  the  term  to  the  whole  order  of  the 
Eupatrida;,  though,  properly  speaking,  it  belonged 
only  to  certain  members  of  their  order,  i.  e.,  the 
Eumolpidaj.  The  Etymologicum  Magn  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  etymological  meaning  of  the- 
word,  states  that  it  was  applied  to  any  interpretei 
of  laws,  whether  sacred  or  profane  ;  but  we  know 
that  at  Athens  the  name  was  principally  applied  to 
three  members  of  the  family  of  the  Eumolpidae,1* 
whose  province  it  was  to  interpret  the  religious 
and  ceremonial  laws,  the  signs  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  oracles;  whence  Cicero"  calls  them  religionum 
interpretes ."  They  had  also  to  perforin  the  publia 
and  private  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  were  never  ap- 
pointed without  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
whence  they  were  called  TlvdoxpyoToi.1* 

The  name  c?vyvT>lC  was  also  applied  to  those  per- 
sons who  served  as  guides  (cicerone)  to  the  visiters 

1 .  (Liv.,  i.,  55 ;  v.,  54. — Dionys  Hal.,  Antiq.  Rom.,  iii  p.  209, 
ed.  Sylburg.—  Cato  ap.  Feat.,  ».  v.  Nequitium.) — 2.  (Gelling,  vi., 
7,  4.— Jul.  Capitol.,  M.  Anton.  Philos.,  c.  4.)— 3.  (Cel.,  Bell. 
Gall.,  vii.  69.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  8.— Oth.,  6.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Claud., 
42.— Ner.,  9.)— f.  (Suet..  Oth.,  4.)— 7.  (Demosth.,  Euerg.,  p. 
IlfiO.)— 8.  (Thes  ,  25.)— ».  (a.  y.)— 10.  (Suidaa,  8.  y.)— 11.  (De 
Leg.,  ii.,  27.J—12.  (Compare  Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  124  and  >88 
—Plato,  Euthyphr.,  p.  4,  D.) — 13.  (Timasus,  Glossar ,  »  v.  'E^i? 
ynral — Compare  Meier,  "  De  Bonis  Damnat ,"  p.  7. — Mliller  ad 
JEw.hvl..  Eumen..  p  162.  Ac.". 
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m  iiie  most  remarkable  towns  and  places  of  Greece, 
wiio  showed  to  strangers  the  curiosities  of  a  place, 
and  explained  to  them  its  history  and  antiquities.1 

Respecting  the  e^nyriTr^  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
at  Sparta,  see  Miiller,  Dor.,  iii.,  11,  2. 

EXENGYASTHAI  (t?eyyvao8ai)  (FxIExqye.) 

EXERCITO'RIA  ACTIO  was  an  action  granted 
by  the  edict  against  the  exercitor  navis.  By  the 
tern  navis  was  understood  any  vessel,  whether 
used  for  the  navigation  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  the  sea. 
The  exercitor  navis  is  the  person  to  whom  all  the 
ship's  gains  and  earnings  (obventiones  et  reditus)  be- 
long, whether  he  is  the  owner,  or  has  hired  the  ship 
from  the  owner  for  a  time  definite  or  indefinite. 
The  magister  navis  is  he  who  has  the  care  and 
management  of  the  ship,  and  was  appointed  (pro- 
positus) by  the  exercitor.  The  exercitor  was  bound 
generally  by  the  contracts  of  the  magister,  who  was 
his  agent,  but  with  this  limitation,  that  the  contract 
of  the  magister  must  be  with  reference  to  farther- 
ing the  object  for  which  he  was  appointed  ;  as,  for 
instance,  if  he  purchased  things  useful  for  the  nav- 
igation of  the  ship,  or  entered  into  a  contract  or 
incurred  expense  for  the  ship's  repairs,  the  exerci- 
tor was  bound  by  such  contract :  the  terms  of  the 
master's  appointment  (prapositio)  accordingly  de- 
termine the  rights  of  third  parties  against  the  exer- 
aitor.  If  the  magister,  being  appointed  to  manage 
the  ship,  and  to  use  it  for  a  particular  purpose,  used 
it  for  a  different  purpose,  his  employer  was  not 
bound  by  the  contract.  If  there  were  several  ma- 
gistri,  with  undivided  powers,  a  contract  with  one 
was  the  same  as  a  contract  with  all  If  there  were 
several  exercitores,  who  appointed  a  magister  either 
out  of  their  own  number  or  not,  they  were  several- 
ly answerable  for  the  contracts  of  the  magister 
The  contracting  party  might  have  his  action  either 
against  the  exercitor  or  the  magister,  so  long  as  the 
magister  continued  to  be  such. 

A  party  might  have  an  action  ex  delicto  against 
an  exercitor  in  respect  of  the  act  either  of  the  ma- 
gister or  the  sailors,  but  not  on  the  contract  of  the 
sailors.  If  the  magister  substituted  a  person  in  his 
place,  though  he  was  forbidden  to  do  so,  the  exer- 
citor would  still  be  bound  by  any  proper  contract 
of  such  person. 

The  term  Nauta  properly  applies  to  all  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  navigating  a  ship ;  hut  in  the 
Praetor's  Edict'  the  term  Nauta  means  Exercitor 
(qui  navcm  exereet). 

(Dig.  14,  tit  1.— Peckius,  in  Tin.  Dig.  et  Cod. 
ad  Rem  Nauticam  perlinenles  Comment. — Abbott  on 
Skipping.  Index,  Exercitor  Navis.) 

EXE'RCITTTS     ( I',,/  Army.) 

EXETASTAI  CV.icraaTal)  were  commissioners 
«ent  out  by  the  Athenian  people  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er there  were  as  many  mercenaries  as  the  generals 
reported  It  appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon 
plan  for  the  commanders,  who  received  pay  for 
troops,  to  report  a  greater  number  than  they  pos- 
sessed, in  order  to  receive  the  pay  themselves  ;  in 
which  case  they  were  said  "to  draw  pay  for  empty 
places  in  the  mercenary  force"  (/itnfloQopeiv  h  ru 
S-iviku  Kcvalf  x'Jt>aic')-  The  commissioners,  how- 
ever, who  were  sent  to  make  inquiries  into  the 
matter,  often  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed.* 
This  name  was  also  probably  given  to  commission- 
ers who  were  appointed  to  investigate  other  matters. 

EXIIKRES    (Vid.  Hereb.) 

EXHIBENDIIM,  ACTIO  AD.  This  action  was 
'ntrodi'ced  mainly  with  respect  to  vindicationes,  or 
Actions  about  property.  "  Exhibcrc"  is  defined  to 
be  "  facer  t  in  publico  potestaiem,  ut  et  qui  a  gat  ex- 

I.  (Pnm.,  i.,41,  »  1.)—  2.  (\hg.  4,  tit.  9.  «.  I.)— 3.  (jEwhin  . 
Ctf«.,  p.  53B.) — 4.  i  Kichin.,  c.  Timarrh.,  p.  131-  -lie  F«l» 
If g.,  p  SS9.— Rflokh,  Pobl.  Econ.  of  Alhma,  L  p.  389.) 
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pertundi  sit  enpta."  This  was  a  personal  action 
and  he  had  the  right  of  action  who  intended  to  bring 
an  actio  in  /em  The  actio  ad  exhibendum  was 
against  a  person  who  was  in  possession  of  the  thing 
in  question,  or  had  fraudulently  parted  with  the 
possession  of  it ;  and  the  object  was  the  production 
of  the  thing  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  examined 
by  the  plaintiff.  The  thing,  which  was,  of  course,  a 
movable  thing,  was  to  be  produced  at  the  place 
where  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  legal 
proceedings  respecting  it ;  but  it  was  to  be  taken 
to  the  place  where  the  action  was  tried  at  the  cost 
and  expense  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  action  was  extended  to  other  cases  :  for  in 
stance,  to  cases  when  a  man  claimed  the  privilege 
of  taking  his  property  off  another  person's  land, 
that  other  person  not  being  legally  bound  to  restore 
the  thing,  though  bound  by  this  action  to  allow  the 
owner  to  take  it ;  and  to  some  cases  where  a  man 
had  in  his  possession  something  in  which  his  own 
and  the  plaintiffs  property  were  united,  as  a  jewel 
set  in  the  defendant's  gold,  in  which  case  there 
might  be  an  actio  ad  exhibendum  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  the  things. 

If  the  thing  was  not  produced  when  it  ought  to 
have  been,  the  plaintiff  might  have  damages  for  loss 
caused  by  such  non-production.  Tins  action  would 
lie  to  produce  a  slave  in  order  that  he  might  be  put 
to  the  torture  to  discover  his  confederates. 

The  ground  of  the  right  to  the  production  ol  a 
thing  was  either  property  in  the  thing  or  some  inter- 
est ;  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  judex  to  declare 
whether  there  was  sufficient  reason  (jusla  ttproba- 
bilis  causa)  for  production.  The  word  "interest" 
was  obviously  a  word  of  doubtful  import.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  a  question  if  a  man  could  bring  thi* 
action  for  the  production  of  his  adversary's  ac 
counts,  though  it  was  a  general  rule  of  law  that  aU 
persons  might  have  this  action  who  had  an  interest 
in  the  thing  to  be  produced  (quorum  interest) ;  but 
the  opinion  as  given  in  the  Digest1  is  not  favour- 
able to  the  production  on  the  mere  ground  of  iti 
being  for  the  plaintiffs  advantage.  A  man  might 
have  this  actio  though  he  had  no  vindicatio ;  as, 
for  instance,  if  he  had  a  legacy  given  to  him  of 
such  a  slave  as  Titius  might  choose,  he  had  a  right 
to  the  production  of  the  testator's  slaves  in  ordei 
that  Titius  might  make  the  choice;  when  the  choice 
was  made,  then  the  plaintiff  might  claim  the  slave 
as  his  property,  though  he  had  no  power  to  make 
the  choice.  If  a  man  wished  to  assert  the  freedom 
of  a  slave  (in  libertatem  vtndicare),  he  might  have 
this  action. 

This  action  was,  as  it  appears,  generally  in  aid 
of  another  action,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
evidence ;  in  which  respect  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  a  Bill  of  Discovery  in  Equity. 

(Muhlennriich,  Doctrtna  I'amicctarum. — Dig  10, 
tit.  4.) 

EXITE'RIA  (^irvpia)oT  EVEXOWA  (inefbita) 
are  the  names  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered 
by  generals  before  they  set  out  on  their  expeditions.* 
The  principal  object  of  these  sacrifices  always  was 
to  discover  from  the  accompanying  signs  the  favour- 
able or  unfavourable  issue  of  the  undertaking  on 
which  they  were  about  t»  enter.  According  to 
Hesychius,  iZiTr'/pta  was  also  the  name  of  the  day 
on  which  the  annual  magistrates  laid  down  their 
offices. 

EXOD'IA  fEfdota,  from  /f  and  6&6c)  were  olu- 
fashioned  and  laughable  interludes  in  verses,  insert- 
ed in  other  plays,  but  chiefly  in  the  Atellana?.*  Il 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  character  ol  the 
exodia  ;  hut,  from  the  words  of  Livy,  we  must  infei 

1  (Dir.  in.  ut  4.  •.  10.)— 2.  (X^n.,  An»b„  ti  8,  t>  1>-J 
<Li»  ,  Tii.,  ».) 
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that,  although  distinct  from  the  Ateianae,  they  were 
closely  connected  with  them,  and  never  performed 
alone.  Hence  Juvenal  calls  them  exodium  Atella- 
rur  1  and  Suetonius5  exodium.  Atellanicum.  They 
were,  like  the  Atellanae  themselves,  played  by  young 
and  well-born  Romans,  and  not  by  the  histriones. 
Since  the  time  of  Jos.  Scaliger  and  Casaubon,  the 
exodia  have  almost  generally  been  considered  as 
nhort  comedies  or  farces  which  were  performed 
After  the  Atellanae  ;  and  this  opinion  is  founded 
upor  the  vague  and  incorrect  statement  of  the 
scholiast  on  Juvenal.'  But  the  words  of  Livy,  ex- 
odia. eonserta  fabellis,  seem  rather  to  indicate  inter- 
ludes, which,  however,  must  not  be  understood  as 
if  they  had  been  played  between  the  acts  of  the 
Atellanae,  which  would  suggest  a  false  idea  of  the 
Atellanee  themselves.  But  as  several  Atellanae 
were  performed  on  the  same  day,  it  is  probable  that 
the  exodia  were  played  between  them.  This  sup- 
position is  also  supported  by  the  etymology  of  the 
word  itself,  which  signifies  something  if  66ov,  extra 
viam,  or  something  not  belonging  to  the  main  sub- 
ject, and  thus  is  synonymous  with  kireia66iov.  The 
play,  as  well  as  the  name  of  exodium,  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  among  the  Romans  from  Ital- 
ian Greece  ;  but  after  its  introduction  it  appears 
to  have  become  very  popular  among  the  Romans, 
and  continued  to  be  played  down  to  a  very  late 
period.* 

EXO'MIS  (iS-u/iic)  was  a  dress  which  had  only  a 
sleeve  for  the  left  arm,  leaving  the  right,  with  the 
shoulder  and  a  part  of  the  breast,  free,  and  was,  for 
this  reason,  called  exomis.  It  is  also  frequently 
called  xi™v  irepo/iaox'thoi*  The  exomis,  however, 
was  not  only  a  chiton  (vid.  Tunica),  but  also  an 
\jidrtov  or  7repi6^rifia.  ( Vid.  Pallium.)  According 
to  Hesychius6  and  /Elius  Dionysius,7  it  served  at 
the  same  time  both  the  purposes  of  a  chiton  and  an 
bimation  ;  but  Pollux8  speaks  of  two  different  kinds 
cf  exomis,  one  of  which  was  a  xepW'kniia,  and  the 
other  a  x<-™v  treponaaxaXo^.  His  account  is  con- 
Srmed  by  existing  works  of  art.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  Mus  Pio-Glement.,9  Hephaestos  wearing  an  ex- 
emis,  which  is  an  himation  thrown  round  the  body 
in  the  way  in  which  this  garment  was  always  worn, 
and  which  clothes  the  body  like  an  exomis  when  it 
is  girded  round  the  waist.  The  following  figure  of 
Charon,  on  the  contrary,  taken  from  Stackelberg, 


1  £*t.,  Ti.,  71.)— 2.  (Tib.,  45.)— 3.  (Sat.,  iii.,  174.)— 4.  (Sue- 
V  □.,  Damit.,  10.) — 5.  (Phot,  et  Hesrch., ».  v.  'Krcpofi. — Heliod., 
ACthiop.,  ii.,  1.— Paus.,  vi.,  16,  2.)— 6.  (».  v.  'E?u/if?.)— 7.  (ap. 
Eustnth.  *a  H.,  iviii.,  595.)— 8  (Onom.,  vii.,  48.)— 9.  (vol.  iv., 
il.  II.) 
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Bit  Gr'aber  der  Hellenen,  pi.  47,  represents  the  p*op 

er  xtTuv  iiepo/idoxa^-ot;. 

The  exomis  was  usually  worn  by  slaves  and  work- 
ing people,1  whence  we  find  Hephaestos,  the  working 
deity,  frequently  represented  with  this  garment  in 
works  of  art.8  The  chorus  of  old  men  in  the  Ly- 
sistrata  of  Aristophanes3  wear  the  exomis,  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  Pollux,4  who 
says  that  it  was  the  dress  of  old  men  in  comic  plays. 

According  to  Aulus  Gellius,1  the  exomis  was  the 
same  as  the  common  tunic  without  sleeves  (citra 
kumerum  desinentes) ;  but  his  statement  is  opposed 
to  the  accounts  of  all  the  Greek  grammarians,  and 
is,  without  doubt,  erroneous.'  * 

EXOMOS'IA  (iSjvfiooia).  Any  Athenian  citizen, 
when  called  upon  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  a  court 
of  justice  (K\rjTeveiv  or  eKKArjTeveiv''),  was  obliged  by 
law  to  obey  the  summons,  unless  he  could  establish 
by  oath  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  case  in 
question.8  This  oath  was  called  i^ufioaia,  and  the 
act  of  taking  it  was  expressed  by  k^Sfiwadai.9  Those 
who  refused  to  obey  the  summons  without  being 
able  to  take  the  a-wfioaia,  incurred  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  drachmae ;  and  if  a  person,  after  promis- 
ing to  give  his  evidence,  did,  nevertheless,  not  ap- 
pear when  called  upon,  an  action  called  Xeino/iap- 
rvpiov,  or  07id6ri(  6'ikt),  might  be  brought  against 
him  by  the  parties  who  thought  themselves  injured 
by  his  having  withheld  his  evidence.10 

When  the  people,  in  their  assembly,  appointed  a 
man  to  a  magistracy  or  any  other  public  office,  he 
was  at  liberty,  before  the  doKt/iaaia  took  place,  tc 
decline  the  office,  if  he  could  take  an  oath  that  the 
state  of  his  health  or  other  circumstances  rendeied 
it  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  connected 
with  it  (k^dfivvadai  rtjv  apxyv,  or  rrjv  xeLP°'>  cviav)  ■ 
and  this  oath  was  likewise  called  iS-u/ioo'ia,  or  seme- 
times  anufiooia.u 

EXOSTRA  (e&oTpa,  from  k!;udeui)  was  one  of  the 
many  kinds  of  machines  used  in  the  theatres  of  the 
ancients  Cicero,1'  in  speaking  of  a  man  who  for- 
merly concealed  his  vices,  expresses  this  sentiment 
by  post  siparium  heluabatur ;  and  then  stating  that 
he  now  shamelessly  indulged  in  his  vicious  practi- 
ces in  public,  says,  jam  in  exostra  heluatur.  From 
an  attentive  consideration  of  this  passage,  it  is  evi 
dent  that  the  exostra  was  a  machine  by  means  of 
which  things  which  had  been  concealed  behind  the 
siparium  were  pushed  or  rolled  forward  from  be- 
hind it,  and  thus  became  visible  to  the  spectator?. 
This  machine  was  therefore  very  much  like  the 
kKHVKfaifia,  with  this  distinction,  that  the  latter  was 
moved  on  wheels,  while  the  exostra  was  pushed 
forward  upon  rollers.1'  But  both  seem  to  have  been 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  exhibit  to  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators  the  results  or  consequences 
of  such  things — e.  g.,  murder  or  suicide — as  could 
not  consistently  take  place  in  the  proscenium,  and 
were  therefore  described  as  having  occurred  behind 
the  siparium  or  in  the  scene. 

The  name  exostra  was  also  applied  to  a  peculiar 
kind  of  bridge,  which  was  thrown  from  a  tower  of 
the  besiegers  upon  the  walls  of  the  besieged  town, 
and  across  which  the  assailants  marched  to  attach 
those  of  the  besieged  who  were  stationed  on  the 
ramparts  to  defend  the  town.1*  

L  (Phot.,  s.  v.— Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Equit.,  879.)— 2.  (MM 
ter,  Archaeol.  der  Kunst.,  «  306,  6.)— 3.  (1  622.J-4.  (iv.,  118.: 
—  5.  (vii.,  12.)  — 6.  (Becker.  Chankles,  /i.,  p.  112,  &c.)— 7 
(Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  37.— JSschin.,  c.  Timirch.,  p.  71.) — 8 
(Demosth.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  396  ;  c.  Near.,  p.  1354  ;  c.  Aphob. 
p.  850.— Suidas,  a.  v.  'ElopdoaoBat.)— 9.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph 
i.,  p.  1119;  c.  Eubulid.,  p.  1317.— Harpocrat.,  s.  v.)— 10.  (De 
mosth.,  c.  Timoth.,  p.  1190.— Meier,  Att.  Proc,  t.  387,  &c.)- 
11.  (Demosth.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  379  ;  c.  Timoth.,  p.  1204.- 
jEsehin.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  271.— Pollux,  Onom.,  viu.,  55.- 
Etymol.  Mag.,  s.  v.)— 12.  (De  Prov.  Cons.,  6.)— 13.  (Pollni 
Onom.,  iv.,  128.— Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Acharn.,  Vi  )— 14.  (V. 
Eret  .  De  Re  Milit..  iv.,  21.) 
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LHOTAH2  A1KH  (govlm  Mkv)-  Tn  process 
ao  called  in  Athenian  law  seems  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally used  as  a  remedy  against  those  who  wrong- 
fully "  kept  others  out"  (efec'AAnv,  H-elpyeiv)  of  real 
property  which  belonged  to  them.1  The  etymology 
of  the  word  indicates  this,  and  the  speeches  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Onetor  furnish  an  example  of  it. 
( Vid.  Embateia.) 

The  diKT)  eZovlnc,  however,  does  not  generally 
appear  in  this  simple  shape,  but  rather  as  an  "  actio 
rei  judicata,"  or  an  action  consequent  upon  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  a  judgment  in  a  previous  suit ;  the  na- 
ture of  which,  of  course,  modified  the  subsequent 
proceedings.  We  will  consider,  first,  the  case  when 
(he  main  action  had  reference  to  real  property. 
If  a  plaintiff  was  successful  in  an  action  of  this 
sort,  and  the  defendant  did  not  give  up  possession 
by  the  time  appointed,  two  processes  seem  to  have 
been  open  to  the  former.  Thus  he  might,  if  he 
chose,  proceed  at  once  to  take  possession  (c/iCarev- 
uv),  and  if  resisted,  then  bring  Ins  action  lor  eject- 
ment or  he  might  adopt  a  less  summary  process, 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  the  grammari- 
ans, was  as  follows  :  If  the  property  in  question, 
and  which  thp  defendant  refused,  after  judgment 
given,  to  surrender,  was  a  house,  the  plaintifTbrought 
an  action  fur  the  rent  (Mxn  tvutictov) :  if  a  landed 
estate  (xuptov),  lor  the  produce  (Stun  nan-nob).  If 
the  defendant  still  kept  possession,  the  next  step 
was  a  6Un  ovaiac,  or  an  action  for  the  proceeds  of 
all  his  property  by  way  of  indemnification ;  and  after 
that  followed  the  6Un  kHovXnc.'  The  statement  we 
have  given  from  Hudtwalcker*  rests  mainly  on  its 
inherent  probability  and  the  authority  of  Suidas  * 
Some  grammarians,  however,  do  not  represent  the 
6'mri  napnov  and  the  o"mri  ovoiac  as  consequent  upon 
a  previous  action,  but  as  the  first  steps  taken  before 
a  d/*-'  '-^tvXric  was  commenced.  For  a  probable  ex- 
planation of  this,  vid.  Enoikiou  Aikh.  The  question 
now  arises,  What  was  done  if  the  defendant  refused 
to  give  up  possession,  even  after  being  cast  in  the 
iSiV)/  c£ov\i)c'>  We  are  almost  bound  to  suppose, 
though  we  have  no  express  authority  for  it,  that  a 
plaintiff  would,  under  such  circumstances,  receive 
aid  from  tie  public  authorities  to  assist  him  in 
ejecting  the  defendant ;  but,  independent  of  this,  it 
appears  from  Andocides*  that  a  defendant  incurred 
the  penalty  of  unpin  if  defeated  in  a  6'mn  k%ovXtie. 

We  wiil  now  explain  the  proceedings  when  the 
main  action  had  no  reference  to  real  property  :  as, 
for  example,  the  Sua/  Kaxr/yoptac,  in  which  Meidias 
allowed  judgment  to  go  by  default  (luri/v/v  &<j>Xe), 
and  neglected  or  refused  to  pay  the  damages  given 
against  him,  so  as  to  become  bmpqp,epoc.  Demos- 
thenes,7 the  plaintiff  in  the  case,  says  that  he  might 
have  seized  upon  Meidias's  property  by  way  of 
pledge,  but  that  he  did  not  do  so,  preferring  to  bring 
a  dint)  kt-ovXr/c  at  once.  It  is,  of  course,  implied  in 
this  statement,  that  if  he  had  attempted  to  make  a 
seizure,  and  been  resisted,  the  same  process  would 
have  been  equally  open  to  him.  In  fact,  Ulpian* 
informs  us  that  a  Mkv  l^ovXnr  was  the  consequence 
of  such  a  resistance  being  made.  Moreover,  in  ca- 
ses of  this  sort,  it  was  peculiarly  a  penal  action  ,  for 
the  defendant,  if  cast,  was  required  to  pay  to  the 
public  treasury  a  fine  of  the  same  amount  as  the 
damages  (f/  KaraA'tnn)  due  to  the  plaintiff.*  The 
penalty  of  ari/iia  also  was  inflicted  till  both  the  fine 
»nd  damages  were  paid.  Lastly,  Pollux'*  informs 
as,  ti  6  fiiv  (if  iuvnurvm  a/i<t>irjfirjTei  nriiparor,  6  A> 
tif  vnod^KJiv  Ixw,  t^ovXnc  iri  dim,  words  which  to 

1.  (Hmpocr.,  •.  T. — Pollux,  Onum.,  Tin.,  9J.— Iluttmnnn,  I^ix- 
il.,  MO,  trnnil.)— 3.  (Etjrmol.  Ms*.,  'E*,.  J<XTf. — Pollux,  Onom.,  [ 
mi.,  39.) — 3.  (Harpocr.,  •.  r.  OWaf  fltn- — Suidnn,  Kapxou  Hm.) 
—4.  (p.  143.)  -5.  (I.  a)— 0.  (lUpi  ISvmplmr,  p  10,  IB.)— 7.  (c. 
Moid.,  MO.  21  )— 8.  (Domoath.,  c.  Moid  ,  529  1 1 .)— 9.  I  Di  m  ,.t),., 
a  Maul..  528.  11  )  -10  frill..  .19  ) 


Hudtwalcker  seem  obscure,  but  simply  mean  thai 
if  one  person  claimed  a  property  as  purchaser,  and 
another  as  mortgagee,  or  as  having  a  lien  upon  it, 
tne  dispute  was  settled  by  an  k^ovXrjc  Sinn.  In  suck 
a  case,  it  would,  of  course,  be  merely  a  civil  actior 
to  try  a  right. 

EXPEDI'TUS  is  opposed  to  "  impedes,"1  and 
signifies  unencumbered  with  armour  or  with  baggagt 
(impedimenta).  Hence  the  light-armed  soldiers  in 
the  Roman  army  (p.  104)  were  often  called  the  Ex 
pediti  ;*  and  the  epithet  was  also  applied  to  anv 
portion  of  the  army,  when  the  necessity  for  haste 
or  the  desire  to  conduct  it  with  the  greatest  facility 
from  place  to  place,  made  it  desirable  to  leave  be 
hind  every  weight  that  could  be  spared.' 

EXPLORATO'RES.    (Vid.  Speculatcres.^ 

EXSEQULE     ( Vid.  Funus.) 

EXSPLIUM.    {Vid.  Banishment,  Roman,  i 

EXSUL.    (Vid.  Banishment,  Roman.) 

EXTISPEX.    ( Vid.  Haruspex.) 

EXTRAORDINA'RII  (interpreted  by  Polybiu. 
and  Suidas  by  the  Greek  word  'EiuX£ktoi,  selected) 
were  the  soldiers  who  were  placed  about  the  person 
of  the  consul  in  the  Roman  army.  They  consisted 
of  about  a  third  part  of  the  cavalry  and  a  fifth  part 
of  the  infantry  of  the  allies,  and  were  chosen  by  the 
prefects  *  Hence,  for  a  legion  of  4200  foot  and  300 
horse,  since  the  number  of  the  infantry  of  the  allies 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  their 
cavalry  twice  as  many,  the  number  of  extraordina- 
ry would  be  840  foot  and  200  horse,  forming  two 
cohorts,  which  are  mentioned  by  Livy  or,  in  ao 
army  of  two  legions,  four  cohorts.* 

From  the  extraordinarii  a  body  of  chosen  men 
was  taken  to  form  a  body-guard  for  the  consul. 
These  were  called  ablecti  (airoXinToi).  Their  num- 
ber is  uncertain.  Lipsius  conjectures  that  they 
consisted  of  40  out  of  the  200  cavalry,  and  16&  out 
of  the  840  infantry  of  the  extraordinarii,  making  tas 
whole  number  of  the  ablecti  in  a  consular  army  SO 
horse  and  336  foot.' 

F. 

*FABA  (Kva/ioc),  the  Bean.  Dioscorides*  makes 
mention  of  two  kinds,  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian 
('EAXrjviKor  and  A.iyvirriof).  The  nva/ibc  'EXXnviKoc 
is  generally  held  to  be  the  Vicia  Fata,  but  there  is 
considerable  difficulty,  according  to  Adams,  in  de- 
termining exactly  the  variety  of  it  most  applicable 
to  the  descriptions  of  the  ancient  bean.  The  most 
probable  opinion  appears  to  be  that  of  Dickson,  who 
thinks  that  the  Faba  minor  of  Miller,  namely,  the 
Horse-bean,  answers  best  to  the  descriptions  oi 
Theophrastus.*  The  kvu/ioc  kiyvnnoc  is  the  Ne 
lumliium  speciosum.  Its  edible  root  was  termed 
noXonaoia,  and  its  fruit  Ki6uptov.  The  ancients 
made  a  kind  of  bread  out  of  beans,  called  dproc  kv- 
d/iivoc,  or  panit  ex  faba.  "  Galen  remarks  that 
beans  were  much  used  by  gladiators  for  giving 
them  flesh,  hut  adds  that  it  was  not  firm  or  com 
pact.  Dr.  Cullen  notices  the  nutritious  qualities  of 
these  things,  but  omits  to  mention  that  the  flesh 
which  they  form  is  deficient  in  firmness  Actua- 
rius  states  that  they  are  nutritious,  but  dissuade* 
from  using  them  freely,  on  account  of  their  flatu- 
lence. According  to  Celsus,  both  beans  and  lentils 
are  stronger  food  than  pease  Seth  agrees  with 
Galen,  that  the  flesh  formed  from  them  is  flabbj 
and  soft  Galen  directs  to  fry  beans,  or  boil  tht3i 
with  onions,  whereby  they  will  be  rendered  less 
flatulent. "'•   The  bean  is  said  to  have  come  origi 

1  (Plant.,  Eptd->  U  1,  79.)— 3.  (Featua,  a.  t.  Adralitatio  )— t 
(Cic.  ad  Faro.,  it.,  4.)— 4  (Polyb.,  ti.,  38,  p.  472,  Ciwanb.)— i 
(iiiit.,47.)— «.  (Lit.,  xl.,  27.)— 7  (Lipaina,  Do  Mililm  Roman* 
ii   7  ;  t.,3.)— 8.  (ii.,  137.)— 0.  (II.  P.,vni.,9.— Id.,  C.  P  ,  hi.,  83. 

10.  (Adama,  Commcntarr  on  Paul  of  f^yina,  p.  103  ) 
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nally  liom  Peis'a.1  The  Romans  held  it  in  high 
estimation,  and  Pliny  assigns  it  the  first  rank  among 
leguminous  plants.  Pythagoras,  as  is  well  known, 
proscribed  beans,  a  prohibition  which  would  seem 
ta  have  been  rather  dietetic  than  physical  or  moral. 
The  abstaining  from  beans  was  also  enjoined  on  the 
Egyptians.  Herodotus  says  that  beans  were  never 
sown  iE  any  part  of  Egypt,  and  that,  if  some  hap- 
pened to  grow  there,  the  Egyptians  would  not  eat 
them,  either  crude  or  dressed.  As  for  the  priests, 
adds  he,  they  abhor  he  very  sight  of  that  pulse,  ac- 
counting it  impure  nd  abominable.8  The  Pytha- 
gorean prohibition,  erefore,  would  seem  to  have 
been  of  Egyptian  or  to. 

FABRI  are  work  ?n  who  make  anything  out  of 
hard  materials,  a<  Art  hgnarii,  carpenters,  fabn 
vrarii,  smiths,  <*  j  The  different  trades  were  di- 
vided by  Num?  into  nine  collegia,  which  corre- 
spond to  our  companies  or  guilds.  In  the  consti- 
tution of  Servius  Tullius,  the  fabri  tignarii  {tekto- 
l>ef*)  and  the  fabri  atrarii  or  ferrarii  {xaTLKOTvirot) 
were  formed  into  two  centuries,  which  were  called 
the  centuriae  fabrum,  and  not  fabrorum.1  They  did 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  five  classes  into  which  Ser- 
vius divided  the  people ;  but  the  fabri  tign.  probably 
voted  with  the  first  class,  and  the  fabri  ctr.  with  the 
second.  Livy*  and  Dionysius7  name  both  the  cen- 
turies together :  the  former  says  that  they  voted 
with  the  first  class ;  the  latter,  that  they  voted 
with  the  second.  Cicero8  names  only  one  century 
of  fabri,  which  he  says  voted  with  the  first  class  ; 
but  as  he  adds  the  word  tignariorum,  he  must  have 
recognised  the  existence  of  the  second  century, 
which  we  suppose  to  have  voted  with  the  second 
class.9 

The  fabri  in  the  army  were  under  the  command 
of  an  officer  called  prafectus  fabrum.10  It  has  been 
upposed  by  some  modern  writers  that  there  was  a 
praefectus  fabrum  attached  to  each  legion  ;  and  this 
may  have  been  the  case.  No  genuine  inscriptions, 
however,  contain  the  title  of  praefectus  fabrum  with 
the  name  of  a  legion  added  to  it.  There  were  also 
civil  magistrates  at  Rome,  and  in  the  municipal 
towns,  calied  praefecti  fabrum  ;  but  we  know  no- 
thing respecting  them  beyond  their  name.  Thus 
we  find  in  Gruter,  Praf;  Fabr.  Roma,11  Prafec- 
tus Fabr.  Car.1*  The  subject  of  the  praefecti  fa- 
brum is  discussed  with  great  accuracy  in  a  letter  of 
Hagenbuchius  published  by  Orelli.13 

FA'BULA  PALLIA TA.  (Vid.  Comosdia,  p.  300.) 

FA'BULA  PRETEXT  AT  A.  (  Vid.  Comosdia, 
p.  300.) 

FA'BULA  TOGA'TA.    {Vid.  Comosdia,  p.  300.) 
FACTIO'NES  AURIGA'RUM.   ( Vid.  Circus,  p. 
256.) 

*FAGUS,  the  Beech-tree.  The  name  is  suppo- 
sed to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  <j>aya,  "  to  eat," 
as  indicating  that  its  fruit  served  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  early  race  of  men.  The  fagus  of  Pliny 
is  the  same  with  that  of  Virgil,  both  writers  mean- 
ing the  beech  ;  but  the  <pr/yoc  of  Theophrastus  is  a 
species  of  oak.  {Vid.  JDsculus.)  La  Cerda  falls 
ieto  the  mistake  of  confounding  the  fagus  and  ipV- 
yoc.1* 

FALA'RICA.    {Vid.  Hasta.) 

FALCI'DIA  LEX    {Vid.  Legatum.) 

FALSUM.  The  crime  of  falsum  was  the  subject 
of  a  Judicium  Publicum,  and  it  was  the  object  of  a 
ex  Cornelia  (passed  by  Sulla),  which  Cicero  also 

1  (Fee,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  lii.)  — 2.  (Herod.,  ii.,  37.)— 3. 
Plut.,  Numa,  17.)— 4.  (Orelli,  Inacrip.,  60,  417,  3690,  4086, 
W88,  4184.)— 6.  (Cic,  Orat.,  46.)— 6.  (i ,  43.)— 7.  (vii.,  59.)— 8. 
(De  Rep.,  ii.,  22.)— 9.  (Gottling,  Gesch.  der  Rom.  Staatsv.,  p. 
949.)— 10  (Css.,  an.  Cic.  ad  An.,  ix.,  8.— Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  24.— 
Veget.ii.,  11.)— 11.  (467,  7.)— 12.  (235,  9 )— 13.  (hiscrip.,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  95,  &c.)— 14.  (Fte,  Flore  de  Virgilt,  p.  liii. — Maityn  ad 
Virg  ,  Eclog.,  i.,  1.) 
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calls  testamentaria  and  numaiia,'  with  reierei  ce  to 
the  crimes  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  law  to 
punish.  The  provisions  of  this  lex  are  stated  by 
Paulus,'  who  also  entitles  it  lex  Cornelia  testa- 
mentaria, to  apply  to  any  person  "  qui  testamentum 
quodve  aliud  ins/rumentum  falsum  sciens  dolo  male 
scripserit,  recilaverit,  subject  ■it,  suppresseril,  amove-it, 
resignaverit,  delcverit,"  &c  The  punishment  was 
deportatio  in  insulam  (at  least  when  Paulus  wrote) 
for  the  "  honestiores,"  and  the  mines  or  crucifixion 
for  the  "  humiliores."  In  place  of  deportatio,  the 
law  probably  contained  the  punishment  of  the  inter- 
dictio  aquae  et  ignis.  According  to  Paulus,  the  law 
applied  to  any  instrument  as  well  as  a  will,  and  to 
the  adulteration  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  or  refusing 
to  accept  in  payment  genuine  coin  stamped  with  th« 
head  of  the  princeps.  But  it  appears  from  Ulpian 
{sub  titulo  de  pmna  legis  Cornelia  testamentaria)  that 
these  were  subsequent  additions  made  to  the  lex 
Cornelia*  by  various  senatus  consulta.  By  a  sena- 
tus  consultum,  in  the  consulship  of  Statilius  and 
Taurus,  the  penalties  of  the  law  were  extended  to 
the  case  of  other  than  testamentary  instruments. 
It  is  conjectured  that,  for  the  consulship  of  Statilius 
and  Taurus,  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  Ulpian,  we 
should  read  Statilius  Taurus,  and  that  the  consul- 
ship of  Statilius  Taurus  and  L.  S.  Libo  (A.D.  15)  is 
meant.  A  subsequent  senatus  consultum,  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  extended  the  penalties 
of  the  law  to  those  who  for  money  undertook  the 
defence  of  a  (criminal  1)  cause,  or  to  procure  testi- 
mony ;  and  by  a  senatus  consultum,  passed  between 
the  dates  of  those  just  mentioned,  conspiracies  for 
the  ruin  of  innocent  persons  were  comprised  within 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  Another  senatus  consult 
urn,  passed  A.D.  26,  extended  the  law  to  those  who 
received  money  for  selling,  or  giving,  or  not  giving 
testimony.  There  were  probably  other  legislative 
provisions  for  the  purpose  of  checking  fraud.  In 
the  time  of  Nero,  it  was  enacted  against  fraudulent 
persons  (falsarii)  that  tabulae  or  written  contracts 
should  be  pierced  with  holes,  and  a  triple  thread 
passed  through  the  holes,  in  addition  to  the  signa- 
ture.* In  the  time  of  Nero,  it  was  also  provided 
that  the  first  two  parts  (cera)  of  a  will  should  have 
only  the  testator's  signature,  and  the  remaining  one 
that  of  the  witnesses  :  it  was  also  provided  that  no 
man  who  wrote  the  will  should  give  himself  a  leg- 
acy in  it.  The  provisions  as  to  adulterating  money 
and  refusing  to  take  legal  coin  in  payment  were  also 
made  by  senatus  consulta  or  imperial  constitutions. 
Allusion  is  made  to  the  latter  law  by  Arrian.*  It 
appears,  from  numerous  passages  in  the  Roman 
writers,  that  the  crime  of  falsum  in  all  its  forms 
was  very  common,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
wills,  against  which  legislative  enactments  are  a 
feeble  security.* 

FALX,  dim.  FALCULA  {apntj,  dpinavov,  poet 
Speirdvji,  dim.  dpewdviov),  a  sickle;  a  scythe;  a  pru- 
ning-knife  or  pruning-hook ;  a  bill ;  a  falchion  ;  a 
halbert. 

As  Culter  denoted  a  knife  with  one  straight 
edge,  "  falx"  signified  any  similar  instrument,  the 
single  edge  of  which  was  curved  {Apeiravov  ei- 
nounec  ;'  yauipac  dpeiravac  curva  falces  ;*  curva- 
mine  falcis  ahena  ;10  adunca  falce11).  By  additional 
epithets  the  various  uses  of  the  falx  were  indicated 
and  its  corresponding  varieties  .n  form  and  size 
Thus  the  sickle,  because  it  was  used  by  reapers, 
was  called  falx  messoria ;  the  scythe,  which  was 
employed  in  mowing  hay,  was  called  falx  faenarta ; 

1.  (In  Verr.,  ii.,  lib.  1,  c.  42.) — 2.  (Sent.  Recept.,  v.,  25,  ed 
Berl.)— 3.  (Mos.  et  Rom.,  Leg.  Coll.,  tit.  8,  a  7.)— 4.  (Suet. 
Nero,  c.  17. — Compare  Paulus,  Sent.  Recept.,  v.,  tit.  25,  8.  6.)— 
5.  (Epict.,  iii.,  3.) — 6.  (Heinecc,  Syntagma.) — 7.  (Horn.,  OA 
xviii.,  367.)— 8.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  215.)— 9.  (Virg.,  Georg  . 
508.1—10.  (Ovid,  Met.,  vii.,  2J  '.)— 11.  Uiv..  698  ) 
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{tie  pruning -knife  and  the  bill,  on  account  of  iheir 
uee  in  dressing  vines,  as  well  as  in  hedging  and  in 
cutting  off  the  shoots  and  branches  of  trees,  were 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  falx  putatoria, 
mnitoria,  arborana,  or  sifoitica,1  or  by  the  diminu- 
tive falcula.* 

A  rare  coin  polished  by  Pellet-in'  shows  the 
head  of  one  of  the  Lagida,  kings  of  Egypt,  wearing 
the  Diadema,  and  on  the  reverse  a  man  cutting 
down  corn  with  a  sickle.    (See  woodcut.) 


The  lower  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is  taken 
from  the  MSS.  of  Columella,  and  illustrates  his  de- 
scription of  the  various  parts  of  the  falx  vimtoria* 
(Vid.  Colter.)  The  curvature  in  the  forepart  of 
the  blade  is  expressed  by  Virgil  in  the  phrase  pro- 
tuna  falx*  In  this  form  the  bill  must  have  been 
used  by  hunters  to  cut  their  way  through  thickets.* 
AfteT  the  removal  of  a  branch  by  the  pruning-hook, 
it  was  often  smoothed,  as  in  modern  gardening,  by 
thechisel.'  ( Vxd  Dolabra  )  The  edge  of  the  falx 
was  often  toothed  or  serrated  (lipnijv  napxapodov- 
ra  ;•  denliculata').  The  indispensable  process  of 
sharpening  these  instruments  (upnrjv  xapaaaifievat,10 
&prrr,v  evxa/in^  veoOqyta")  was  effected  by  whet- 
stones, which  the  Romans  obtained  from  Crete  and 
other  distant  places,  with  the  addition  of  oil  or  wa- 
ter, which  the  mower  (fanisex)  carried  in  a  horn 
npon  his  thigh." 

Numerous  as  were  the  uses  to  which  the  falx 
was  applied  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  its 
employment  in  battle  was  almost  equally  varied, 
though  not  so  frequent.  The  Geloni  were  noted  for 
its  use."  It  was  the  weapon  with  which  Jupiter 
wounded  Typhon  ;u  with  which  Hercules  slew  the 
Lernaean  Hydra  ;'•  and  with  which  Mercury  cut  off 
the  head  of  Argus  (falcalo  eme;1*  harpen  CylUmda''). 
Perseus,  having  receivpd  the  same  weapon,  from 
Mercury,  or,  according  to  other  authorities,  from  Vul- 
can, used  it  to  decapitate  Medusa  and  to  slay  the 
sea-monster  "  From  the  passages  now  referred  to, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  falchion  was  a  weapon 
of  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  that  it  was  girt  like 
a  dagger  upon  the  waist ;  that  it  was  held  in  the 
hand  by  a  short  hilt  j  and  that,  as  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
dagger  or  sharp-pointed  blade,  with  a  proper  falx 
projecting  from  one  side,  it  was  thrust  into  the  flesh 
op  to  this  lateral  curvature  {eurvo  tenus  abdidit 
\amo).  In  the  annexed  woodcut,  four  examples  are 
■elected  from  works  of  ancient  art  to  illustrate  its 

1.  (Clio  V'  Re  Ruat.,  10,  11.— Pallad.,  L,  43.— Colura.,  it., 
IS.) — a.  (Colum.,  in.,  18.)— 3  (Med.  ile  Rota,  Par  ,  17(14,  p. 
108.) — 4  (De  Re  Runt.,  iv  ,  25,  p.  518,  cd.  Geiner.)— 5.  (Geortr., 
li.,  421.)— «.  (Grat.,  Cjrneif.,  343.)— 7.  (Colum.,  D<-  Arbor.,  10.) 
—8.  (Heaiod,  Theoif.,  174.  179.)— 9.  (Colum.,  Dr  Re  Rurt.,  n., 
II.)— 10  (Heaiod,  Op.,  573.)— 11.  (Apol>  Rhod.,  m..  1388.)— 
11.  (Pirn,  II.  N.,  itiii.,  07,5.)— 13.  (Claudian,  De  Laud.  Stil., 
i.,  110.)— 14.  (ApoMou-.  i-i  0.1—15.  (Eunp.,  lua,  191.)— IS. 
(Ond,  Met.,  i.,  718.)— 17.  (Lucan,  u.,  002-077.)— 18.  (Anollod., 
li.,  4.-  Eratoath.,  Cataat.,  22.— Ond,  Mot.,  it.,  000,  720,  727  ; 
r.,  09  •  Bram-k,  Anal  .,  157.) 


form  One  of  the  four  cameos  here  copied  repie 
sents  Perseus  with  the  falchion  in  his  right  hand, 
and  the  head  of  Medusa  in  his  left.  The  two 
smaller  figures  are  heads  of  Saturn,  with  the  falx  in 
its  original  form  ;  and  the  fourth  cameo,  represent- 
ing the  same  divinity  at  full  length,  was  probably 
engTaved  in  Italy  at  a  later  period  than  the  others, 
but  early  enough  to  prove  that  the  scythe  was  in 
use  among  the  Romans,  while  it  illustrates  the 
adaptation  of  the  symbols  of  Saturn  (Kpovog  :  se 
nex  fatci/er1)  for  the  purpose  of  personifying  Time 
(Xpovof),  who,  in  the  language  of  an  ancient  epi- 
gram,' destroys  all  things  (/iij  dpenavri)  with  the 
same  scythe.3 

If  we  imagine  the  weapon  which  has  now  been 
described  to  be  attached  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  it 
would  assume  the  form  and  be  applicable  to  all 
the  purposes  of  the  modern  halbert.  Such  must 
have  been  the  asseres  falcati  used  by  the  Romans 
at  the  siege  of  Ambracia.*  (Vid.  Aries,  Antenna.) 
Sometimes  the  iron  head  was  so  large  as  to  be  fas- 
tened, instead  of  the  ram's  head,  to  a  wooden 
beam,  and  worked  by  men  under  a  testudo.* 

Lastly,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the  Medes, 
and  the  Syrians  in  Asia,*  and  the  Gauls  and  Brit- 
ons in  Europe  (vid.  Covinos),  made  themselves  for- 
midable on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  use  of  chariots 
with  scythes,  fixed  at  right  angles  (eif  nkdyiov)  to 
the  axle  and  turned  downward,  or  inserted  parallel 
to  the  axle  into  the  felly  of  the  wheel,  so  as  to  re- 
volve, when  the  chariot  was  put  in  motion,  with 
more  than  thrice  the  velocity  of  the  chanoi  itself; 
and  sometimes  also  projecting  from  the  extremities 
of  the  axle. 

FAMI  LIA.  The  word  "familia"  contains  the 
same  element  as  the  word  "  famulus,"  a  slave,  and 
the  verb  "  famulari."  In  its  widest  sense  it  signi- 
fies the  totality  of  that  which  belongs  to  a  Roman 
citizen  who  is  sui  juris,  and  therefore  a  paterfamili- 
as. Thus,  in  the  third  kind  of  testamentary  dispo- 
sition mentioned  by  Gaius,'  the  word  "  familia"  is 
explained  by  the  equivalent  "  patnmonium  ;"  and 
the  person  who  received  the  familia  from  the  testa 
tor  (qui  a  leslatttrc  famtliam  ar.c\p\e.bat  manctpw)  was 
called  "  familia;  emptor  "  In  the  same  sense  we 
find  the  expression  "  erciscundse  familia;. "• 

But  the  word  "  familia"  is  sometimes  limited  to 
signify  "  persons,"  that  is,  all  those  who  are  in  the 


I.  (Ond,  Far'.,  t.,  027  ;  in  Ibin,  210  )  —2.  (Branck, 
in.,  281., — 3.  (See  Manette,  "Trait*  dea  Pierrea  Graieea,"  t.  ilJ 
pi  2.  3.) — 4.  (Lit.,  ziitiii.,  5. — Compare  Cea.,  Dell.  Gall.,  til, 
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jwwei  ot  a  paterfamilias,  such  as  his  sons  ( jUii-fa- 
milias ),  daughters,  grandchildren,  and  slaves.  When 
"  familia"  is  used  in  this  sense,  it  is  opposed  to  in- 
animate things  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  word  familia  in  the  formula  adopted  by  the  "fa- 
milia; emptor"  on  the  occasion  of  taking  the  testa- 
tor's familia  by  a  fictitious  purchase  :  "  Familiam  pe- 
wniamque  tuam"  &c.  In  another  sense  "  familia" 
tignities  all  the  free  persons  who  are  in  the  power 
of  a  paterfamilias ;  and  in  a  more  extended  sense 
of  this  kind,  all  those  who  are  agnati,  that  is,  all 
who  are  sprung  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  would 
be  in  his  power  if  he  were  living.  (Vid.  Cognati.) 
With  this  sense  of  familia  is  connected  the  status 
familiae,  by  virtue  of  which  a  person  belonged  to  a  par- 
ticular familia,  and  thereby  had  a  capacity  for  certain 
rights  which  only  the  members  of  the  familia  could 
claim.  A  person  who  changed  this  status  ceased  to 
belong  to  the  familia,  and  sustained  a  capitis  diminu- 
tiominima.  (Vid. Adoptio, Caput.)  Membersofthe 
»ame  family  were  "  familiares  ;"  and  hence  famili- 
aris  came  to  signify  an  intimate  friend.  Slaves  who 
belonged  to  the  same  familia  were  called,  with  re- 
spect to  this  relation,  familiares.  Generally, "  famil- 
iaris"  might  signify  anything  relating  to  a  familia. 

Sometimes  "  familia"  is  used  to  signify  the  slaves 
belonging  to  a  person,1  or  to  a  body  of  persons  (so- 
eietas),  in  which  sense  they  are  sometimes  opposed 
to  liberti,'  where  the  true  reading  is  "  liberti.'" 

In  the  passage  of  the  Twelve  Tables  which  de- 
clares that  in  default  of  any  heres  suus,  the  property 
of  the  intestate  shall  go  to  the  next  agnatus,  the 
word  "  familia"  signifies  the  property  only  :  "  Ag- 
natus proximus  familiam  habeto."  In  the  same  sec- 
tion in  which  Ulpian*  quotes  this  passage  from  the 
Twelve  Tables,  he  explains  agnati  to  be  "cognati 
nrili*  sexus  per  mares  descendentes  ejusdem  familia," 
where  the  word  "  familia"  comprehends  only  per- 
sons.' 

The  word  familia  is  also  applied  (improperly)  to 
sects  of  philosophers,  and  to  a  body  of  gladiators  : 
in  the  latter  sense  with  less  impropriety. 

A  paterfamilias  and  a  materfamilias  were  respect- 
ively a  Roman  citizen  who  was  sui  juris,  and  his 
lawful  wife.  A  filiusfamilias  and  a  filiafamilias  were 
a  son  and  daughter  in  the  power  of  a  paterfamilias. 
The  familia  of  a  paterfamilias,  in  its  widest  sense, 
comprehended  all  his  agnati ;  the  extent  of  which 
term,  and  its  legal  import,  are  explained  under  Cog- 
nati. The  relation  of  familia  and  gens  is  explain- 
ed under  Gens. 

The  five  following  personal  relations  are  also  com- 
prehended in  the  notion  of  familia :  1.  Manus,  or 
the  strict  marriage  relation  between  husband  and 
wife ;  2.  Servitus,  or  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  ;  3.  Patronatus,  or  the  relation  of  former  mas- 
ter to  former  slave ;  4.  Mancipii  causa,  or  that  in- 
termediate state  between  servitus  and  libertas,  which 
characterized  a  child  who  was  mancipated  by  his 
father  (vid.  Emancipatio)  ;  5.  Tutela  and  Curatio, 
the  origin  of  which  must  be  traced  to  the  Patria  Po- 
testas.  These  relations  are  treated  under  their  ap- 
propriate heads. 

The  doctrine  of  representation,  as  applied  to  the 
acquisition  of  property,  is  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  relations  of  familia ;  but,  being  limited 
with  reference  to  potestas,  manus,  and  municipium, 
it  is  not  coextensive  nor  identical  with  the  relations 
of  familia.  Legal  capacity  is  also  connected  with 
the  relations  of  familia,  though  not  identical  with, 
hut  rather  distinct  from  them.  The  notions  of  li- 
beri  and  servi,  sui  juris  and  alieni,  are  comprised  in 
the  above-mentioned  relations  of  familia.   The  dis- 


1  (Cic.  ad  Div.,  xiv  ,  4.— Ad  Quint.,  ii.,  Epirt.  8.)— S.  (Cio., 
drut.,  22.;— a  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  i.,  3.)— 4.  (Frag.,  tit.  88,  i.)—  9. 
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tinction  of  Gives,  Latini,  Peregnni,  are  entirely  un- 
connected with  the  relations  of  familia.  Many  of 
the  relations  of  familia  have  also  no  effect  on  legal 
capacity,  for  instance,  marriage  as  such.  That  fam 
ily  relationship  which  has  an  influence  on  legal  ca 
pacity  is  the  Patria  Potestas,  in  connexior.  with 
which  the  legal  capacities  and  incapacities  of  filing 
familias,  filiafamilias,  and  a  wife  in  manu  ay  Ljf 
most  appropriately  considered.1 

FAMI'LLE  EMPTOR.    (Fid.  Familia.) 

FAMI'LLE  ERCISCUND.E  ACTIO.  Every 
heres,  who  had  full  power  of  disposition  over  his 
property,  was  entitled  to  a  division  of  the  hereditas, 
unless  the  testator  had  declared,  or  the  co-heredes 
had  agreed,  that  it  should  remain  in  common  for  a 
fixed  time.  The  division  could  be  made  by  agree 
ment  among  the  co-heredes  ;  but  in  case  they  could 
not  agree,  the  division  was  made  by  a  judex.  Foi 
this  purpose  every  heres  had  against  each  of  his  co- 
heredes  an  actio  familiae  erciscundae,  which,  like  the 
actiones  communi  dividundo,  and  finium  regundo- 
rum,  was  of  the  class  of  Mixta?  Actiones,  or,  as  they 
were  sometimes  called,  Duplicia  Judicia,  because, 
as  in  the  familiae  erciscundce  judicium,  each  heres 
was  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  (actor  and  reus) ; 
though  he  who  brought  the  actio  and  claimed  a  jn 
dicium  (ad  judicium  provocavit)  was  properly  the  at 
tor.  A  heres,  either  ex  testamento  or  ab  intestato, 
might  bring  this  action.  All  the  heredes  were  liable 
to  the  bonorum  collatio  (vid.  Bonorum  Collatio), 
that  is,  bound  to  allow,  in  taking  the  account  of  the 
property,  what  they  had  received  from  the  testator 
in  his  lifetime,  as  part  of  their  share  of  the  hereditas, 
at  least  so  far  as  they  had  been  enriched  by  such 
donations. 

This  action  was  given  by  the  Twelve  Tables. 
The  word  Familia  here  signifies  the  "  p  operty,"  a* 
explained  in  the  previous  article,  and  is  equivalent 
to  hereditas. 

The  meaning  and  origin  of  the  verb  ete-itcere,  01 
here-iscere,  have  been  a  subject  of  some  dispute. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  word  means  "  di- 
vision."* 

FANUM.    (Vid.  Templum.) 

•FAR,  Spelt,  often  put  for  corn  generally.  Ac 
cording  to  Martyn,  it  is  a  sort  of  corn  very  like 
wheat ;  but  the  chaff  adheres  so  strongly  to  the 
grain  that  it  requires  a  mill  to  separate  them,  like 
barley  The  far  of  the  Romans  was  the  same  with 
the  feta  or  £ea  of  the  Greeks.  "  The  ri<fa  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  the  6Xvpa  of  Homer,  as  well  as  the  fat 
and  adoreum  of  the  Romans,  were  in  all  probability," 
says  Adams,  "merely  varieties  of  Spelt."  "Far 
was  the  corn  of  the  ancient  Italians,"  remarks  Mar- 
tyn, "  and  was  frequently  used  in  their  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies,  whence  it  is  no  wonder  that  this 
word  was  often  used  for  corn  in  general."  The 
modern  botanical  name  of  Far  is  Triticum  spelta. 
Dioscorides  mentions  two  kinds  of  Zea :  one  the 
simple  kind,  /iovokokkoc,  Triticum  monococcum ;  the 
other  the  double,  Sikokkoc,  Triticum  spelta.  Homer 
makes  mention  of  Zea,  as  does  also  Theophrasf  us ; 
the  latter  gives  it  the  epithet  of  robust  or  hardy, 
which  is  also  applied  to  it  by  Virgil. 

FARTOR  (oiTevrrjc)  was  a  slave  who  fattened 
poultry.'  Donatus*  says  that  the  name  was  (riven 
to  a  maker  of  sausages ;  but  compare  Becker,  G al- 
ius, ii.,  p.  190. 

The  name  of  fartores  or  crammers  was  also  given 
to  the  nomenclatores,  who  accompanied  the  candi- 
dates for  the  public  offices  at  Rome,  and  gave  them 
the  names  of  such  persons  as  they  might  meet.* 

1.  (Savigny,  System  des  heutigen  RQm.  Rechtes,  Toll,  i.,  ii., 
Berlin,  1840.)— 2.  (Dig.  10,  tit.  2.  —  Cic,  De  Orat.,  i.,  56.— Pw 
Carina,  c.  7.— ApuL,  Met.,  ix.,  p.  210,  Bipont.) — S.  (Colnm. 
Tiii.,  7.— Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  iii.,  228.— Plaut  ,  True,  I.,  ii.,  11.)— 4 
(adTerent  ,  Eun.,  II.,  ii.,  26.)— 5.  (Frttus,  i.  r.  Faitora.) 
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i  aSCES  were  iods  bound  in  the  form  of  a  bun- 
dle, and  containing  an  axe  (securis)  in  the  middle, 
the  iron  of  which  projected  from  them.  These 
rods  were  carried  by  lictors  before  the  superior  ma- 
gistiates  at  Rome,  and  are  often  represented  on  the 
reverse  of  consular  coins.1  The  following  woodcuts 
give  the  reverses  if  four  consular  coins;  in  the  first 
of  which  we  see  the  lictors  carrying  the  fasces  on 
their  shoulders  ;  in  the  second,  two  fasces,  and  be- 
tween them  a  sella  curulis  ;  in  the  third,  two  fasces 
crowned,  with  the  consul  standing  between  them ; 
and  in  the  fourth,  the  same,  only  with  no  crowns 
•round  the  fasces. 


The  next  two  woodcuts,  which  are  taken  from 
the  consular  coins  of  C.  Norbanus,  contain,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fasces,  the  one  a  spica  and  caduceus, 
■nd  the  other  a  spica,  caduceus,  and  prora. 


The  lasees  appear  to  have  been  usually  made  of 
birch  (betulW),  but  sometimes  also  of  the  twigs  of 
the  elm.'  They  are  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
V  etulonia,  a  city  of  Etniria.*  Twelve  were  carried 
before  each  of  the  kings  by  twelve  lictors  ;  and  on 
Lhe  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  one  of  the  consuls 
was  preceded  by  twelve  lictors  with  the  fasces  and 
secures,  and  the  other  by  the  same  number  of  lic- 
tors with  the  fasces  only,  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, with  crowns  round  them.*  Dut  P.  Valerius 
Publ.cola,  who  gave  to  the  people  the  right  of  prov- 
ocate, ordained  that  the  secures  should  be  removed 
fiom  the  fasces,  and  allowed  only  one  of  the  consuls 
to  lie  preceded  by  the  lictors  while  they  were  at 
Rome.'  The  other  consul  was  attended  only  by  a 
single  accensus.  (Vid.  Accknsuv)  When  they 
were  out  of  Rome,  and  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
each  of  the  consuls  retained  the  axe  in  the  fasces, 
and  was  preceded  by  his  own  lictors  as  before  the 
time  of  Valerius  .'   (Vid.  Consul.) 

When  the  decemviri  were  first  appointed,  the 
fasces  were  only  carried  before  the  one  who  presi- 
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ded  for  the  day  and  it  was  not  till  the  second  do 
cemvirate,  when  they  began  to  act  in  a  tyrannical 
manner,  that  the  fasces  with  the  axe  were  carried 
before  each  of  the  ten.'  The  fasces  and  secures 
were,  however,  carried  before  the  dictator  even  in 
the  city,'  and  he  was  also  preceded  by  24  lictors. 
and  the  magister  equitum  by  six. 

The  praetors  were  preceded  in  the  city  by  two 
lictors  with  the  fasces,4  but  out  of  Rome  and  at  the 
head  of  an  army  by  six,  with  the  fasces  and  se- 
cures, whence  they  are  called  by  the  Greek  writer* 
arparriyoi  kZaneXineic.*  The  proconsuls  also  were 
allowed,  in  the  time  of  Ulpian,  six  fasces.'  The 
tribunes  of  the  plebs,  the  aediles  and  quaestors,  had 
no  lictors  in  the  city,'  but  in  the  provinces  the 
quaestors  were  permitted  to  have  the  fasces.* 

The  lictors  carried  the  fasces  on  their  shoulders, 
as  is  seen  in  the  coin  of  Brutus  given  above ;  and 
i»hen  an  inferior  magistrate  met  one  who  was  high- 
er in  rank,  the  lictors  lowered  their  fasces  to  htm 
This  was  done  by  Valerius  Publicola  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  people  ;*  and  hence  came  the  expression 
submittere  fasces  in  the  sense  of  to  yield,  to  confess 
one's  self  inferior  to  another  " 

When  a  general  had  gained  a  victory,  and  hat 
been  saluted  as  Imperator  by  his  soldiers,  he  usual- 
ly crowned  his  fasces  with  laurel.11 

FASCIA,  dim.  FASCIOLA,  a  band  01  fillet  of 
cloth,  worn,  1.  round  the  head  as  an  ensign  of  roy- 
alty1* (vid.  Diadem  a.  Woodcut  to  article  Falx):  Z 
by  women  over  the  breast"  (vid.  Strophidm)  :  3. 
round  the  legs  and  feet,  especially  by  women.  Ci- 
cero reproached  Clodius  for  wearing  fasciae  upon 
his  feet,  and  the  Calantica,  a  female  ornament, 
upon  his  head.1*  Afterward,  when  the  toga  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  shorter  pallium  was 
worn  in  its  stead,  so  that  the  legs  were  naked  and 
exposed,  fascia  cruralcs  became  common  even  with 
the  male  sex.1*  The  Emperor  Alexander  Severus" 
always  used  them,  even  although,  when  in  town, 
he  wore  the  toga.  Quintilian,  nevertheless,  asserts 
that. the  adoption  of  them  could  only  be  excused  on 
the  plea  of  infirm  health.1'  White  fasciae,  worn  by 
men,"  were  a  sign  of  extraordinary  refinement  in 
dress :  the  mode  of  cleaning  them  was  by  rubbing 
them  with  a  white  tenacious  earth,  resembling  out 
pipe-clay  (fascia  cretata}').  The  finer  fasciae,  worn 
by  ladies,  were  purple.**  The  bandages  wound  abool 
the  legs,  as  shown  in  the  illuminations  of  ancient 
MSS.,  prove  that  the  Roman  usage  was  generally 
adopted  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  metaphor,  the  term  •'  fascia"  was  applied  in 
architecture  to  a  long,  flat  band  of  stone,  marble,  or 
wood.  Thus  the  architrave  of  an  Ionic  or  Corin- 
thian entablature  consists  of  three  contiguous  hori 
zontal  fasciae.*1 

On  the  use  of  fascia?  in  the  nursing  of  children," 
vide  Incunabula. 

FA'SCINUM  (fiaonavia),  fascination,  enchant- 
ment. The  belief  that  some  persons  had  the  power 
of  injuring  others  by  their  looks,  was  as  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  it  is  among  the 
superstitious  in  modern  times.  The  bipOaApac  iida- 
Kavoc,  or  evtl  eye,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 
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writers.1  Plutarch,  in  his  Symposium,'  has  a  sep- 
trate  chapter  nepl  tu>v  naTaSaonaiveiv  Xeyo/tevuv, 
nai  fSuanavoi-  ixetv  o<pda?i/i6v.  The  evil  eye  was 
supposed  to  injure  children  particularly,  but  some- 
times cattle  also  ;  whence  Virgil*  says, 

"  Pizscio  quis  leneros  oculus  mihi  fascinat  agnos." 

Various  amulets  were  used  to  avert  the  influence 
of  the  evil  eye.  The  most  common  of  these  ap- 
peals to  have  been  the  phallus,  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans fascinum,  which  was  hung  round  the  necks 
of  children  (turpicula  res1).  Pliny,5  also,  says  that 
Satyrica  signa,  by  which  he  means  the  phallus, 
were  placed  in  gardens  and  on  hearths  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  fascinations  of  the  envious ;  and 
we  learn  from  Pollux6  that  smiths  were  accustom- 
ed to  pla  ;e  the  same  figures  before  their  forges  for 
the  same  purpose.  Sometimes  other  objects  were 
amployed  for  this  purpose.  Pisistratus  is  said  to 
□ave  hung  the  figure  of  a  kind  of  grasshopper  before 
the  Acropolis  as  a  preservative  against  fascination.7 

Another  common  mode  of  averting  fascination 
was  by  spitting  into  the  folds  of  one's  own  dress." 

According  to  Pliny,9  Fascinus  was  the  name  of  a 
god,  who  was  worshipped  among  the  Roman  sacra 
by  the  vestal  virgins,  and  was  placed  under  the 
chariot  of  those  who  triumphed  as  a  protection 
-gainst  fascination ;  by  which  he  means,  in  all 
probability,  that  the  phallus  was  placed  under  the 
chariot.10 

*FASELUS,  the  Kidney  Bean,  Phaseolus  vulga- 
ris, L.,  called  by  the  Greeks  QaoioAoc.  The  kid- 
ney beans  are  said  to  have  been  very  common 
among  the  Romans,  and  hence  the  epithet  vilis  ap- 
plied to  the  faselus  by  Virgil.11  Accordingto  Pliny,11 
tie  Romans  ate  both  seeds  and  shells,  as  we  do 
now.  Fee  thinks  that  the  Greek  names  (fiaaioXoc, 
taoTjolos,  and  QaaiXoc,  are  so  many  diminutives 
from  <j>aaijXo(,  a  small  boat  or  canoe,  the  Kidney 
Bean  resembling  such  in  form.1' 

FASTI.  Fas  signifies  divine  law :  the  epithet 
fastus  is  properly  applied  to  anything  in  accordance 
with  divine  law,  and  hence  those  days  upon  which 
legal  business  might,  without  impiety  (sine  piaculo), 
be  transacted  before  the  praetor,  were  technically 
denominated  fasti  dies,  i.  e.,  lawful  days.  Varro 
and  Festus  derive  fastus  directly  from  fan,-*  while 
Ovid16  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  either  etymol- 
ogy- 

The  sacred  books  in  which  the  fasti  dies  of  the 
year  were  marked,  were  themselves  denominated 
fasti;  the  term,  however,  was  employed  in  an  ex- 
tended sense  to  denote  registers  of  various  descrip- 
tions, and  many  mistakes  have  arisen  among  com- 
mentators from  confounding  fasti  of  different  kinds. 
It  will  be  useful,  therefore,  to  consider  separately 
the  two  gTeat  divisions,  which  have  been  distin- 
guished as  Fasti  Sacri  or  Fasti  Kalendares,  and 
Fasti  Annates  or  Fasti  Historici. 

I.  Fasti  Sacri  or  Kalendares.  For  nearly  four 
centuries  and  a  half  after  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
a  knowledge  of  the  calendar  was  possessed  exclu- 
sively by  the  priests.  One  of  the  pontifices  regu- 
larly proclaimed  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon, 
and  at  the  same  time  announced  the  period  which 
would  intervene  between  the  Kalends  and  the 
Nt  nes.    On  the  Nones  the  country  people  assem- 


1.  (Alciphr.,  Ep.,  i.,  15. — Heliod.,  JEthiup.,  iii.,  7. — Compare 
a  ih  Plm.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  2.)— 2.  (v.,  7.)— a  (Eclog.,  iii.,  103.)— 4. 
( /fcrro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vii..  97,  Miiller.)— 5.  (H.  N.,  xix.,  19,  » 
I  )-- 6.  (viii.,  118.)— 7.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  Kuravfivti.)— 8.  (Theocr., 
«  ,  19.  — Pbn.,  H.  N.,  irviii.,  7. — Luciau,  Namg.,  15,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
JS9,  Reitz.)— 9.  (H.  N.,  xxviii.,  7.)— 10.  (Muller,  Archsol.  der 
Kaa»-.,  4  436,  1,  2.— BSttiger,  Klein.  Schr.,  iii.,  p.  111.— Becker, 
Cliari*le»,  ii.,  p.  109,  291.)— 11.  (Georg.,  i.,  227.)— 12.  (II.  N., 
CTiii.  7.)— 13.  (Flore  de  Virg  'e,  p.  Iv.) — 14.  (Varro,  Dt  Ling. 
Lat.  <\-  2.  -Festus,  s.  v  Fas'  )— 15  (Fast  i  .  47  « 
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bled  for  the  purpose  of  learning  frtroi  the  Bex  Stv 
crorum  the  various  festivals  to  be  celebrated  durmf 
the  month,  and  the  days  on  which  they  would  fall.' 
In  like  manner,  all  who  wished  to  go  to  law  were 
obliged  to  inquire  of  the  privileged  few  on  what  day 
they  might  bring  their  suit,  and  received  the  reply 
as  if  from  the  lips  of  an  astrologer.3  The  whole  oj 
this  lore,  so  long  a  source  of  power  and  profit,  and 
therefore  jealously  enveloped  in  mystery,  was  ai 
length  made  public  by  a  certain  Cn.  Flavius,  scribe 
to  Appius  Caecus,'  who,  having  gained  access  to  the 
pontifical  books,  copied  out  all  the  requisite  infor- 
mation, and  exhibited  it  in  the  Forum  for  the  fse 
of  the  people  at  large  From  this  time  forw;.id 
such  tables  became  common,  and  were  known  by 
the  name  of  Fasti.  They  usually  contained  an  enu- 
meration of  the  months  and  days  of  the  year ;  the 
Nones,  Ides,  Nundinae,  Dies  Fasti,  Nefasti,  Comi- 
tiales,  Atri,  &c.  (vid.  Calendar),  together  with  the 
different  festivals,  were  marked  in  their  proper  pla- 
ces :  astronomical  observations  on  the  risings  and 
settings  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  seasons,  were  frequently  inserted,  and  some- 
times brief  notices  annexed  regarding  the  introduc- 
tion and  signification  of  certain  rites,  the  dedication 
of  temples,  glorious  victories,  and  terrible  disasters 
In  later  times  it  became  common  to  pay  homage  to 
the  members  of  the  imperial  family  by  noting  down 
their  exploits  and  honours  in  the  calendar,  a  species 
of  flattery  with  which  Antonius  is  charged  by  Ci- 
cero.4 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that 
these  fasti  closely  resembled  a  modern  almanac 
(Fastorum  libri  appellantur  totius  anni  description); 
and  the  celehrated  work  of  Ovid  may  be  considered 
as  a  poetical  Year-book  or  Companion  to  the  Alma- 
nac, having  been  composed  to  illustrate  the  Fasti 
published  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  remodelled  the  Ro- 
man year.  All  the  more  remarkable  epochs  are 
examined  in  succession,  the  origin  of  the  different 
festivals  explained,  the  various  ceremonies  descri- 
bed, the  legends  connected  with  the  principal  con- 
stellations narrated,  and  many  curious  discussions 
interwoven  upon  subjects  likely  to  prove  interesting 
to  his  countrymen  ;  the  whole  being  seasoned  with 
frequent  allusions  to  the  glories  of  the  Julian  line. 

Several  specimens  of  fasti,  more  or  less  perfect, 
on  stone  and  marble,  have  been  discovered  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  different  places,  none  of  them,  how 
ever,  older  than  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  most 
remarkable,  though  one  of  the  least  entire,  is  that 
known  as  the  Kalendarium  Pranestinvm  or  Fasti 
Verriani.  Suetonius,  in  his  short  treatise  on  dis- 
tinguished grammarians,  tells  us  that  a  statue  of 
Verrius  Flaccus,  preceptor  to  the  grandsons  of  Au- 
gustus, stood  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forum  of  his 
native  town,  Preeneste,  opposite  to  the  Hemicyclium, 
on  which  he  had  exhibited  to  public  view  the  fasti 
arranged  by  himself,  and  engraved  on  marble  slabs. 
In  the  year  1770  the  remains  of  a  circular  building 
were  discovered  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
modern  Palestrina,  together  with  several  fragments 
of  marble  tablets,  which  were  soon  recognised  as 
forming  part  of  an  ancient  calendar ;  and,  upon 
farther  examination,  no  doubt  was  entertained  by 
the  learned  that  these  were  the  very  fasti  of  Ver- 
rius described  by  Suetonius.  An  Italian  antiquary, 
named  Foggini,  continued  the  excavations,  collected 
and  arranged  the  scattered  morsels  with  great  pa- 
tience and  skill ;  and  in  this  manner  the  months  of 
January,  March,  April,  and  December,  to  which  a 
very  small  portion  of  February  was  afterward  added, 


1.  (Macrob.,  i.,  15.)— 2.  (Cic,  Pro  Muraen.,  11.)— 3  (Liv.,  «, 
46.-Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  1.— Aul.  Gell.,  vi.,  9.— VaJ.  Max.,  ii. 
5.)— 4.  (Phil  pp.,  ii.,  34.— Compare  Tacit..  Ann.,  i.,  10.) -4 
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were  recovered ;  and,  although  mucb  defaced  and 
mutilated,  form  a  very  curious  and  'iseful  monu 
ment.  They  appear  to  have  embraced  much  infor- 
nation  concerning  the  festivals,  and  a  careful  detail 
of  the  honours  bestowed  upon,  and  the  triumphs 
achieved  by,  Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius.  The 
publication  of  Foggini  contair.s  not  only  an  account 
of  this  particular  discovery,  but  also  the  complete 
fasti  of  the  Roman  year,  so  far  as  such  a  compila- 
tion can  be  extracted  from  the  ancient  calendars 
now  extant.  Of  these  he  enumerates  eleven,  the 
names  being  derived  either  from  the  places  where 
they  were  found,  or  from  the  family  who  possessed 
them  when  they  first  became  known  to  the  literary 
world : 

1.  Calendanum  Maffeiorum,  which  contains  the 
twelve  months  complete. 

2.  Cal.  Pratnestinum,  described  above. 

3.  Cal  Capranicorum,  August  and  September 
complete. 

4.  Cal.  Amiterninum,  fragments  of  the  months 
from  Maj  to  December. 

5.  Cal.  Antiatmum,  fragments  of  the  last  six 
months. 

6.  Cal.  Esquilinum.  fragments  of  May  and  June. 
7  Cal.  Furn.esia.num,  a  few  days  of  February  and 

March. 

8.  Cal.  Pincianum,  fragments  of  July,  August, 
;id  September. 

9.  Cal.  Venusinum,  May  and  June  complete. 

10.  Cal.  Vaticanum,  a  few  days  of  March  and 
April 

11.  Cal.  Alli/anum,  a  few  days  of  July  and  Au- 
gust. 

Some  of  the  above,  with  others  of  more  recent 
date,  are  given  in  the  Corpus  Inscripttonum  of  Gru- 
ter,  in  the  11th  vol.  of  the  Thesaurus  Ron.  Antiqq. 
of  Gravius,  and  in  other  works  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion ;  but  the  fullest  information  upon  all  matters 
connected  with  the  Fasti  Sacri  is  imbodied  in  the 
work  of  Foggini,  entitled  Fastorum  anni  Romani  a 
Verrio  Flacco  ordinatorum  reliquxa.,  &c,  Romae, 
1779  ;  and  in  Jac.  Van  Vaassen  Ammadvers.i.  ad 
Fastos  Rrm.  Sacros  fragmenta,  Traj  ad  Rhen., 
1795  :  to  which  add  Ideler's  Handbuch  der  Maihe- 
matischen  und  Teehnischen  Chronologie,  Berlin,  1826. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may 
make  mention  of  a  curious  relic,  the  antiquity  of 
which  has  been  called  in  question  without  good 
cause,  the  Calendanum  Rusticum  Farnesianum. 
This  Rural  Almanac  is  cut  upon  four  sides  of  a 
cube,  each  face  being  divided  into  three  columns, 
and  each  column  including  a  month  At  the  top  of 
the  column  i3  carved  'he  appropriate  sign  of  the 
xvodiac ;  then  follows  the  name  of  the  month,  the 
number  of  the  days,  the  position  of  .he  nones,  the 
length  of  the  day  and  night,  the  name  of  the  sign 
through  whicW  the  sun  passes,  the  god  under  whose 
protection  the  month  was  placed,  the  various  agri- 
cultural operations  to  be  performed,  and  a  list  of  the 
orincinal  festivals.  Take  May  as  an  example : 
MCitsia 

HAITI 
Dili  XXXI 
HON.  ■CP-TIM 
DICB.  HOB.  IUIII 

pox.  hor.  nmi 

SOL.  TAVBO. 
TVTKLA.  APOLLIN 
•BURT  RVNCANT 
OVRB.  TONDBNT 
LANA.  I.AVATVH. 
ITTIRCl.  DOMANT 
V1CKA.  PABTL. 
KKCATVR. 

mtni 

« 1 1 


LVSTRANTVR. 
SACRVM.  MERCVR. 
ET.  FLORAS!. 

( Vid.  the  commentary  of  Morcelli  in  hit  Opera  Ept 
graphica,  vol.  i.,  77.; 

II.  Fasti  Annales  or  Historici.  Chronicles 
such  as  the  Annates  Maximi  {vid.  Annales),  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  chief  magistrates  for  each 
year,  and  a  short  account  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  noted  down  opposite  to  the  days  on  which 
they  occurred,  were,  from  the  resemblance  which 
they  bore  in  arrangement  to  the  sacred  calendars, 
denominated  fasti ;  and  hence  this  word  is  used, 
especially  by  the  poets,  in  the  gene  -al  sense  of  his- 
torical records.1 

In  prose  writers,  fasti  is  commonly  employed  as 
the  technical  term  for  the  registers  of  consul; ,  dic- 
tators, censors,  and  other  magistrates,  which  loaned 
part  of  the  public  archives.8  Again,  when  Cicero 
remarks,  in  the  famous  epistle  to  Lucceius,3  "  Ete 
nim  ordo  Hit  annalium  mediocriter  nos  retinci  quasi 
enumeraiione  fastorum,"  he  means  that  the  regulai 
succession  of  events  merely  detailed  in  chronicles 
fixed  the  attention  but  feebly,  and  was  little  more 
interesting  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  names.* 

A  most  important  specimen  of  fasti  belonging  to 
this  class,  executed  probably  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  has  been  partially  preserved. 
In  the  year  1547,  several  fragments  of  marble  tab 
lets  .vcre  discovered  in  excavating  the  Roman 
Forum,  and  were  found  to  contain  a  list  of  consuls, 
dictators  with  their  masters  of  horse,  censors  with 
the  lustra  which  they  closed,  triumphs  and  ova 
tions,  all  arranged  in  regular  succession  according 
to  the  years  of  the  Catonian  era.  These  had  evi- 
dently extended  from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  to 
the  death  of  Augustus,  and,  although  defective  in 
many  places,  have  proved  of  the  greatest  varue  m 
chronology.  The  different  pieces  were  collected 
and  arranged  under  the  inspection  of  Cardinal  Alex- 
ander Farnese,  and  deposited  in  the  Capitol,  where 
they  still  remain.  From  this  circumstance  they 
are  generally  distinguished  as  the  Fasti  Cap.tolini. 
In  the  years  1817  and  1818,  two  other  fragments 
of  the  same  marble  tablets  were  discovered  in  the 
course  of  a  new  excavation  in  the  Forum.  A  fac- 
simile of  them  was  published  at  Milan,  by  Borghesi, 
in  1318. 

The  Fasti  Consulares  are  given  at  the  close  of 
this  work. 

FASTI  GIUM.  An  ancient  Greek  or  Roman 
temple,  of  rectangular  construction,  is  terminated 
at  its  upper  extremity  by  a  triangular  figure,  both 
in  front  and  rear,  which  rests  upon  the  cornice  of 
the  entablature  as  a  base,  and  has  its  sides  formed 
by  the  cornices  which  terminate  the  roof.  (Pad. 
woodcut,  p.  61.)  The  whole  of  this  triangle  above 
the  trabeation  is  implied  in  the  term  fasttgvim,  called 
frontispiece  {fronton,  frontispizio)  by  French  and 
Italian  architects,  but  pediment  our  own  Th* 
flat  surface  within  the  frame,  when  distinguished 
from  the  general  term,  is  denominated  tympanum 
by  the  Latins,'  from  its  resemblance  to  the  skin  in 
the  frame  of  a  drum,  and  airufia,  or  icrar.  by  the 
Greeks,*  either  because  its  figure  resembles  that 
of  an  eagle  with  outstretched  wings,'  or  because 
the  tympanum  of  the  earliest  temples,  which  were 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  was  usually  ornamented  by  an 
eagle  in  relief,*  an  instance  of  which  is  afforded 
by  the  coin  represented  in  the  following  woodcut.' 

1.  (Hcirmt.,  Sal.,  L,  Hi.,  1U  —  C»rm.,  P  ,  xiii..  13 ;  III.,  ini.,7.) 
—2.  (Lit.,  16.— Cic.ProSflit.,  M.-  Compare  Cic,  PSiLpp., 
mi.,  12.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  in.,  17,  18.) — 3.  (ail  Fam.,  r.,  it  )— 4. 
(Compare  ail  Alt.,  ir.,8.)— 3.  (Vuiiit.,  ni.,  3,  p.  09,  tii.  Bikini.) 
— «.  (AniUiph.,  Am,  1110— Paua.,  |„  54,4  5;  n.,  7,  t>  3  ;  » 
10,  *»;  IX.,  II,',  I  ,-7  (Eualath  ad  II..  24,  p.  1352,1.17.)- 
S  (Pind.,  Olymp.,  nii.,  20.)— 9.  (Bcgfr,  8picil.  Anliq.,  p  «  ' 
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Bat  fa;  richer  sculptures  from  the  chisel  of  the  most 
eminent  artists1  were  subsequently  introduced,  the 
effect  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  restored  pedi- 
ment of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  in  the 
British  Museum  :  the  fragments  of  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles, in  the  same  place,  were  originally  placed  in 
the  airufia,  or  kv  rolg  aerols  of  the  Parthenon.  Ter- 
ra-cotta  figures  were  applied  in  a  similar  manner  by 
the  Romans  in  the  early  ages.4 

The  dwelling-houses  of  the  Romans  had  no  gable- 
ends  ;  consequently,  when  the  word  is  applied  to 
them,3  it  is  not  in  its  strictly  technical  sense,  but 
designates  the  roof  simply,  and  is  to  be  understood 
of  one  which  rises  to  an  apex  as  distinguished  from 
a  flat  one.  The  fastigium,  properly  so  called,  was 
appropriated  to  the  temples  of  the  gods,  from  the 
original  construction  of  which  its  form  naturally 
sprung  ;4  and,  therefore,  when  the  Romans  began 
to  bestow  divine  honours  upon  Caesar,  among  other 
privileges  which  they  decreed  to  him  was  the  lib- 
erty of  erecting  a  fastigium  to  his  house,5  that  is,  a 
portico  and  pediment  towards  the  street,  like  that 
of  a  temple.  In  like  manner,  the  pent  of  a  pave- 
ment, which  slopes  away  on  each  side  from  its 
central  line,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  water  draining 
off  in  hypaethral  buildings,  &c,  is  termed  fastigi- 
um.;* and  the  piles  of  the  bridge  which  Caesar 
threw  across  the  Rhine  are  described  as  fastigata,"1 
converging  like  the  two  sides  of  a  pediment. 

FAX  (<pavoc ),  a  Torch.  The  descriptions  of  poets 
and  mythologists,  and  the  works  of  ancient  art,  rep- 
resent the  torch  as  carried  by  Diana,  Ceres,  Bello- 
fla,  Hymen  (woodcut,  p.  209),  Phosphorus,  by  females 
in  Bacchanalian  processions  (p.  257),  and,  in  an  in- 
verted position,  by  Sleep  and  Death.  In  the  annexed 
woodcut,  the  female  figure  in  the  middle  is  copied 
from  a  fictile  vase.    The  winged  figure  on  the  left 


hand,  asleep  and  leaning  on  a  torch,  is  from  a 
funeral  monument  at  Rome :  the  word  "  Somnus" 
is  inscribed  beside  it.  The  other  winged  figure, 
also  with  the  torch  inverted,  is  taken  from  an  an- 
tique gem,  and  represents  Cupid  under  the  character 


1.  (Paus.,  11.  cc.)— 2.  (Cic,  Divin.,  i.,  10.— Vitruv.,  iii.,  2,  p. 
89.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  43,  46 ;  xxxvi.,  2.)— 3.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad 
Quint.  Fr.,  iii.,  1,  4.  — Virg.,  .ffln.,  viii.,  491.)  — 4.  (Cic,  De 
Orat.,  iii.,  46.)— 5.  (Cic,  Phil.,  ii.,  43.— Floras,  iv..  2.— Pint., 
Cses.,  81,  compared  with  Acroterium.) — 6.  (Vitruv.,  v.,  9,  p. 
151  )— 7  (Cms.,  Bell.  Gall.,  iv.,  15.) 
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ot  Avotpuc,1  or  "  Lethaeus  Amor."  In  ancle 
marbles,  the  torch  is  sometimes  more  ornamented 
than  in  the  examples  now  produced  ;  but  it  always 
appears  to  be  formed  of  wooden  staves  or  twigs, 
either  bound  by  a  rope  drawn  round  them  in  a  spiral 
form,  as  in  the  above  middle  figure,  or  surrounded 
by  circular  bands  at  equal  distances,  as  in  the  two 
exterior  figures,  and  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  257.  The 
inside  of  the  torch  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
filled  with  flax,  tow,  or  other  vegetable  fibres,  the 
whole  being  abundantly  impregnated  with  pitch, 
rosin,  wax,  oil,  and  other  inflammable  substances. 
This  inference  from  the  representations  of  torches 
on  ancient  monuments  of  all  kinds  is  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  Athenaeus'  and  Pliny,*  who  men- 
tion that  the  branches  of  the  oak,  ilex,  hazel,  and 
hornbeam  were  chiefly  used  for  making  them  by 
being  cut  into  staves  of  the  requisite  forms.  They 
were  also  made  of  the  branches  of  the  vine,5  which 
are  exceedingly  vascular,  and  certainly  well  adapt- 
ed for  imbibing  and  retaining  fluids.  A  torch  of 
vine  was  called  lo$vl<;.  Another  admirable  plant 
for  making  torches  was  the  Spanish  broom,'  the 
long  twigs  of  which  resemble  rushes,  and  are  full 
of  pith. 

As  the  principal  use  of  torches  was  to  give  Iifjht 
to  those  who  went  abroad  after  sunset,  they  wo  e 
apt  to  be  extinguished  and  rendered  useless  by  a 
shower  of  rain.  Hence  the  expression,  "This  torch 
is  full  of  water.'"  In  allusion  to  the  time  when 
they  were  used,  the  portion  of  the  Roman  day  im- 
mediately succeeding  sunset  was  called  fax  or  prima 
jax* 

Torches,  as  now  described,  appear  to  have  been 
more  common  among  the  Romans  than  the  Greeks, 
who  usually  employed  the  more  ancient  and  more 
simple  Tmda.  or  the  lamp  ( Vid.  Lucerna.)  The 
use  of  torches  after  sunset,  and  the  practice  of  cel- 
ebrating marriages  at  that  time,  probably  led  to  the 
consideration  of  the  torch  as  one  of  the  necessary 
accompaniments  and  symbols  of  marriage.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  fax  nvptialis*  having  been  lighted 
at  the  parental  hearth,  was  carried  before  the  bride 
by  a  boy  whose  parents  were  alive.10  The  torch 
was  also  carried  at  funerals  (fax  sepulchralis11),  both 
because  these  were  often  nocturnal  ceremonies,  and 
because  it  was  used  to  set  fire  to  the  pile.  Hence 
the  expression  of  Propertius,13  "  Vivimus  msignet 
inter  utramque  facem."13  The  torch-bearer  turned 
away  his  face  from  the  pile  in  setting  it  on  fireJ* 

FEBRUA'RIUS.    (Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

FECIA'LES.    (Vid.  Fetiales.) 

*FELIS,  the  Cat.  The  allovpog  of  the  Greeks 
is  the  Felis  Catus,  L.,  or  Wild  Cat.  Some  apply 
the  term  Kdrrnc  to  the  Domestic  Cat.  "  The  com- 
mon Cat,"  observes  Griffith,  "  is  said  to  be  origi- 
nally from  the  forests  of  Europe.  In  the  savage 
state  it  is  of  a  brown-gray  colour,  with  transverse 
deeper  stripes ;  the  tail  has  two  or  three  dark  bands, 
and  the  extremity  is  black.  The  genuine  Wiid  Cat 
is  to  be  found  in  the  remote  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
and  may  be  called,  as  Mr.  Pennant  remarks,  thu  Eng- 
lish Tiger.  Its  manners  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Lynx,  living  in  woods,  and  preying  during  the  nigh' 
on  every  animal  it  can  conquer  " 

*FEL  TERRJE,  a  name  given  to  the  herb  Cen- 
taurium  Chironia  (Kevravpiov  to  [wcpdv  Kai  Xi/ivaiov\ 

1.  (Serv.  in  Virg.,  Mn.,  iv.,  520.)— 2.  (Ovid,  Rem  Amor., 
555.)  — 3.  (xv.,  57-61.)  — 4.  (H.  N.,  xvi.,  18;  xviii.,  26.)  —  *. 
(Aristoph.,  Lys.,  308.— Athen.,  1.  c.)— 6.  (Plia.,  H.  N.,  xix.,  2.) 
—7.  (Menander,  ed.  Mein.,  p.  24  )— 8.  (Aul.  Gell.,  iii.,  2.— Ma- 
cron., Sat.,  i.,  2.)— 9.  (Cic,  Fro  Client,  f  )— 10.  (Plaut.,  Cat., 
i.,  30.  —  Ovid,  Epist.,  xi.,  101.  —  Servitti  in  Virg.,  Eclog.,  viii., 
29.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  18.— Festus,  s.  v.  Patrimi.)— 11  (Ovid, 
Epist.,  ii.,  120.)— 12.  (iv.,  12,  46.) -13.  (Vid.  also  Ovid,  Epiit, 
xxi.,  172.  —  Fast.,  ii.,  561.  —  Virg.,  Ma.,  xi.,  143.— Serrius,  ad 
loc— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  4.— Sen.,Epist..  123  —Id.,  de  Brev  Vi» 
20.1—14.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  vi.,  224.) 
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FERIAl 


on  account  oi  lta  bitterness,  "  propter  amaruudinem 
summaiA." 

FEMINA'LIA  were  worn  in  winter  by  Augustus 
Caesar,  who  was  very  susceptible  of  cold.1  Casau- 
bon  supposes  them  to  have  been  bandages  or  fillets 
(vid.  Fascia)  wound  about  the  thighs ;  it  seems 
more  probable  that  they  were  breeches  resembling 
ours,  since  garments  for  the  thighs  (nepiuripta)  were 
worn  by  the  Roman  horsemen  ;*  and  the  column  of 
Trajan,  the  arch  of  Constantine,  and  other  monu- 
nents  of  the  same  period,  present  numerous  exam- 
ples of  both  horse  and  foot  soldiers  who  wear  breech- 
es, closely  fitted  to  the  body,  and  never  reaching  much 
below  the  knees.    (See  woodcuts,  p.  11,  78,  95.) 

FENESTRA.    ( Vid.  House.) 

FENUS.    ( Vid.  Interest  of  Money.) 

FERA'LIA.    (Vid.  Funus.) 

FE'RCULUM  (from  fer-o)  is  applied  to  any  kind 
of  tray  or  platform  used  for  carrying  anything. 
Thus  it  is  used  to  signify  the  tray  or  frame  on  which 
several  dishes  were  brought  in  at  once  at  dinner  ;* 
and  hence  fercula  came  to  mean  the  number  of 
courses  at  dinner,  and  even  the  dishes  themselves.* 

The  lerculum  was  also  used  for  carrying  the  im- 
ages of  the  gods  in  the  procession  of  the  circus* 
(vid.  Circus,  p.  256),  the  ashes  of  the  dead  in  a  fu- 
neral,' and  the  spoils  in  a  triumph  ;'  in  all  which 
cases  it  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders or  in  the  hands  of  men.  The  most  illustrious 
captives  were  sometimes  placed  on  a  lerculum  in  a 
triumph,  in  order  that  they  might  be  better  seen.' 

FERETRUM.    (Vid.  Funcs.) 

FERLE,  holydays,  were,  generally  speaking,  days 
or  seasons  during  which  freeborn  Romans  suspend- 
ed their  political  transactions  and  their  lawsuits, 
and  during  which  slaves  enjoyed  a  cessation  from 
labour.'  All  ferite  were  thus  dies  nefasti.  The 
feriae  included  all  days  consecrated  to  any  deity  ; 
consequently,  all  days  on  which  public  festivals 
were  celebrated  were  feriae  or  dies  feriati.  But 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  feria  vindemialis,  and  the 
feria?  aestivae,  seem  to  have  had  no  direct  connexion 
with  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  nundinae,  how- 
ever, during  the  time  of  the  kings  and  the  early  pe- 
riod of  the  Republic,  were  feriae  only  for  the  popu- 
lus,  and  days  of  business  for  the  plebeians,  until,  by 
the  Hortensian  law,  they  became  fasti,  or  days  of 
business  for  both  orders.10 

AH  feria-  were  divided  into  two  classes,  fenct  pub- 
lica and  fena  /iritata  The  latter  were  only  ob- 
served by  single  families  or  individuals,  in  commem- 
oration of  some  particular  event  which  had  been  of 
importance  to  them  or  their  ancestors.  As  family 
feriae,  are  mentioned  the  feria  Claudia,  /Emilia,  Ju- 
lia, Cornelia,  &c,  and  we  must  suppose  that  all  the 
great  Roman  families  had  their  particular  feriae,  as 
they  had  their  private  sacra  Among  the  latinly-hol- 
ydays  we  may  also  mention  the  feria  demealu,  i 
«.,  the  day  on  which  a  family,  after  having  lost  one 
of  its  members  by  death,  underwent  a  purification." 
Individuals  kept  feria;  on  their  birthdays,  and  other 
occasions  which  marked  any  memorable  event  of 
Iheir  lives.  During  the  time  of  the  Empire,  the 
oirthday  of  an  emperor  sometimes  assumed  the  char- 
acter ol  a  feria  publica,  and  was  celebrated  by  the 
whole  nation  with  games  and  sacrifices  Thus  the 
birthday  of  Augustus,  called  Augustalia,  was  cele- 
brated with  gTeat  splendour  even  in  the  time  of 

I,  (Sueton.,  Octar  ,  82.)— 2.  (Amu,  Tmct.,  p.  M,  ed.  Blanc.) 
— i.  (Petron.,  33.  —  Plin.,  B.  N.,  nvin..  2.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Octav., 
74.— Sorr.  id  Virg.,  &n.,  >.,  637.— Jut.,  i.,  93.  —  Id.,  xi.,  64.— 
Hr.r.,  8at.,  IL,  Ti.,  104.— Mart.,  iii.,  50.— Id.,  bt,  82.— Id.,  xi., 
31.) — ft.  (Soet.,  Jul.,  76  )— fl.  (Suet.,  CaL,  15.)— 7.  (Snet.,Jul., 
17. —  Lit.,  i.,  10.1—8.  (Senec.  Here.  (El.,  109.)— 9.  (On.,  [),. 
Lit;.,  n  ,  8, 12.— Id.,De  Dit.,  i.,  45.) — 10.  (Macrub.,  Sat.,  i.,  I«.  — 
Compare  Niebuhr,  Hut.  of  Rome,  n.,  p.  213,  Ac— Waller,  (em- 
tiu-Ve  d.  RAm.  Rerhtn,  p.  190.)  — II  (Feet.,  a.  —  IV  ,  lie 
i.,  22  —  Colnmell.,  >i.,  22.> 


Dion  Cassius.1  The  day  on  wlucL  Augustus  ha/? 
returned  from  his  wars  was  likewise  for  a  long  tune 
made  a  holyday  of.'  The  dies  natalicii  of  the  cities 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople  were  at  a  still  later 
period  likewise  reckoned  among  the  feriae.' 

All  feria  publica,  i.  e.,  those  which  were  ob- 
served by  the  whole  nation,  were  divided  into  feria 
stativa,  feria  conceptiva,  and  feria  imperativa.  Fe- 
riae stativae  or  statae  were  those  which  were  held 
regularly,  and  on  certain  days  marked  in  the  calen 
dar.*  To  these  belonged  some  of  the  great  festi- 
vals, such  as  the  Agonalia,  Carmentalia,  Lupercalia, 
&c.  Feriae  conceptivae  or  conceptae  were  held  ev- 
ery year,  but  not  on  certain  or  fixed  days,  the  time 
being  every  year  appointed  by  the  magistrates  or 
priests  (quotannis  a  magistratibus  vcl  sacerdatibut 
concipiuntur1).  Among  these  we  may  mention  the 
■  feriae  Latinae,  feriae  Sementivae,  Paganalia,  and  Com 
pitalia.  Feria  imperathm  are  those  which  were 
held  on  certain  emergencies  at  the  command  of 
the  consuls,  praetors,  or  of  a  dictator.  The  books  of 
Livy  record  many  feriae  imperativae,  which  were 
chiefly  held  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers  which 
some  extraordinary  prodigy  seemed  to  forbode,  but 
also  after  great  victories.*  They  frequently  lasted 
for  several  days,  the  number  of  which  depended  upon 
the  importance  of  the  event  which  was  the  cause 
of  their  celebration.  But  whenever  a  rain  of  stonea 
was  believed  to  have  happened,  the  anger  of  the 
gods  was  appeased  by  a  sacrum  novemdiale,  or  feria 
per  novem  dies.  This  number  of  days  had  been  fixed 
at  the  time  when  this  prodigy  had  first  been  ob- 
served.7 Respecting  the  legitimate  forms  in  which 
the  feriae  conceptivae  and  imperative"  were  an 
nounced  and  appointed,  see  Brisson.,  De  Form  ,  p. 
107,  &c. 

The  manner  in  which  all  public  feriae  were  kept 
bears  great  analogy  to  our  Sunday.  The  people 
generally  visited  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  of 
fered  up  their  prayers  and  sacrifices.  The  most  se 
rious  and  solemn  seem  to  have  been  the  feriae  im- 
perativae, but  all  the  others  were  generally  attended 
by  rejoicings  and  feasting.  All  kinds  of  business, 
especially  lawsuits,  were  suspended  during  the  pub- 
lic feriae,  as  they  were  considered  to  pollute  the 
sacred  season  :  the  rex  sacrorum  and  the  flamines 
were  not  even  allowed  to  behold  any  work  being 
done  during  the  feriae  ;  hence,  when  they  went  out, 
they  were  preceded  by  their  heralds  (pracia,  pra- 
clamitatores,  or  ccdatores),  who  enjoined  the  people  to 
abstain  from  working,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  day 
might  not  be  polluted  by  the  priests  seeing  persons 
at  work.*  Those  who  neglected  this  admonition 
were  not  only  liable  to  a  fine,  but,  in  case  their  diso- 
bedience was  intentional,  their  crime  was  considered 
to  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  atonement ;  where- 
as those  who  had  unconsciously  continued  their 
work  might  atone  for  their  transgression  by  offering 
a  pig.  It  seems  that  doubts  as  to  what  kinds  of 
work  might  be  done  at  public  feriae  were  not  unfre- 
quent,  and  we  possess  some  curious  and  interesting 
decisions  given  by  Roman  pontiffs  on  this  subject. 
One  Umbro  declared  it  to  be  no  violation  of  the  fe- 
riae if  a  person  did  such  work  as  had  reference  to 
the  gods,  or  was  connected  with  the  offering  of  sac- 
rifices ;  all  work,  he  moreover  declared,  was  allow- 
ed which  was  necessary  to  support  tiie  urgent 
wants  of  human  life.  The  pontiff  Scstvola,  when 
asked  what  kind  of  work  might  be  done  on  a  dies 
feriatus,  answered  that  any  vork  might  be  done  if 


1.  flir.,  p.  624.— Id.,  M.,  p.  688.)— 2.  (Tacit.,  Anaal.,  [_  IV 
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any  eufferii  g  or  injury  should  be  the  result  of  neg- 
lect or  delay,  e.  g.,  if  an  ox  should  fall  into  a  pit, 
the  owner  might  employ  workmen  to  lift  it  out ;  or 
if  a  house  threatened  to  fall  down,  the  inhabitants 
might  take  such  measures  as  would  prevent  its  fall- 
ing, without  polluting  the  feriae.1  Respecting  the 
various  kinds  of  legal  affairs  which  might  be  brought 
before  the  praetor  on  days  of  public  feriae,  vid.  Di- 
gest. 2,  tit.  12,  s.  2. 

It  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  immense  in- 
crease of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  business  arising  thereform,  that  some  of 
the  feriae,  such  as  the  Compitalia  and  Luperca- 
lia,  in  the  course  of  time  ceased  to  be  observed,  un- 
til they  were  restored  by  Augustus,  who  revived 
many  of  the  ancient  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.* 
Marcus  Antoninus  again  increased  the  number  of 
days  of  business  (dies  fasti)  to  230,  and  the  remain- 
ing days  were  feriae.*  After  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  old  feriae  were 
abolished,  and  the  Sabbath,  together  with  the  Chris- 
tian festivals,  were  substituted  ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  kept  was  nearly  the  same  as  that 
in  which  the  feriae  had  been  observed.  Lawsuits 
were  accordingly  illegal  on  Sundays  and  holydays, 
though  a  master  might  emancipate  his  slave  if  he 
liked.*  All  work,  and  all  political  as  well  as  juridi- 
cal proceedings,  were  suspended  ;  but  the  country 
people  were  allowed  freely  and  unrestrainedly  to 
apply  themselves  to  their  agricultural  labours,  which 
seem  at  all  times  to  have  been  distinguished  from, 
and  thought  superior  to,  all  other  kinds  of  work  : 
for,  as  mentioned  below,  certain  feriae  were  instituted 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  country  peo- 
ple to  follow  their  rural  occupations  without  being  in- 
terrupt by  lawsuits  and  other  puhlic  transactions. 

Afte:  this  general  view  of  the  Roman  feriae,  we 
shall  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  those  festi- 
vals and  holydays  which  were  designated  by  the 
name  of  feriae. 

Ferice  Latinci.  or  simply  Latince  (the  original  name 
was  Latiar4),  had,  according  to  the  Roman  legends, 
been  instituted  by  the  last  Tarquin  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  Lat- 
ins.* But  Niebuhr'  has  shown  that  the  festival, 
which  was  originally  a  panegyris  of  the  Latins,  is 
of  much  higher  antiquity ;  for  we  find  it  stated  that 
the  towns  of  the  Priscans  and  Latins  received  their 
shares  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  Alban  Mount — which 
was  the  place  of  its  celebration — along  with  the  Al- 
bans and  the  thirty  towns  of  the  Alban  common- 
wealth. All  that  the  last  Tarquin  did  was  to  con- 
vert the  original  Latin  festival  into  a  Roman  one, 
and  to  make  it  the  means  of  hallowing  and  cement- 
ing the  alliance  between  the  two  nations.  Before 
the  union,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Latins  had 
presided  at  the  festival ;  but  Tarquin  now  assumed 
this  distinction,  which  subsequently,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Latin  commonwealth,  remained  with 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome.8  The  object  of  this 
panegyris  on  the  Alban  Mount  was  the  worship  of 
Jupiter  Latiaris,  and,  at  least  as  long  as  the  Latin  re- 
public existed,  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  matters 
of  the  confederacy,  and  to  settle  any  disputes  which 
might  have  arisen  among  its  members.  As  the  fe- 
riae Latinae  belonged  to  the  conceptivae,  the  time  of 
their  celebiation  greatly  depended  on  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Rome,  as  the  consuls  were  never  allowed 
to  take  the  field  until  they  had  held  the  Latinae.* 


1.  (Macrob.,  I.e.,  and  iii.,  3. — Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  270,  with  the 
remark*  of  J.  H.  Voss.— Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  2. — Columella,  ii., 
t9.— Compare  Matth.,  iii.,  11.— Luke,  xiv.,  5.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Aug., 
II  (—3.  (Capitol.,  M.  Anton.  Phil.,  c.  10.)— 4.  (Cod.  3,  tit.  12.) 
—5.  (Macrob.,  1.  c.—Cic.  ad  Quint.  Fratr.,  ii.,  4.)— 6.  (Oionys. 
Hal ,  iv.,  p.  250.  Sylb.)— 7.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,p.  34.)— 8.  (Liv., 
<..  17)— 9.  (Liv.,  xxi.,  63.- Id.,  xxi.,  1. — Id.,  nr.,  12.— Dion 
Ca»s  xhi  .  p.  356.) 
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This  festiv&i  was  a  great  engine  in  the  hands  ot  the 
magistrates,  who  had  to  appoint  the  time  of  its  cel. 
ebration  (concipere,  edicere,  or  mdieere  Latinos);  aa 
it  might  often  suit  their  purpose  either  to  hold  the 
festival  at  a  particular  time  or  to  delay  it,  in  order 
to  prevent  or  delay  such  public  proceedings  as 
seemed  injuriois  and  pernicious,  and  to  promote 
others  to  which  they  were  favourably  disposed. 
This  feature,  however,  the  feriae  T.atinae  had  in 
common  with  all  other  feriae  conceptivae.  When- 
ever any  of  the  forms  or  ceie  monies  customary  at 
the  Latinae  had  been  neglected,  the  consuls  had  the 
right  to  propose  to  the  senate,  or  the  college  of 
pontiffs,  that  their  celebration  should  be  repeated  (in- 
staurari1.)  Respecting  the  duration  of  the  feriae 
Latinae,  the  common  opinion  formerly  was,  that  at 
first  they  only  lasted  for  one  day,  to  which  subse- 
quently a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  were  added;' 
but  it  is  clear  that  this  supposition  was  founded  on 
a  confusion  of  the  feriae  Latinae  with  the  Ludi  Max- 
imi,  and  that  they  lasted  for  six  days,  one  for  each 
decury  of  the  Alban  and  Latin  towns  *  The  fes- 
tive season  was  attended  by  a  sacred  truce,  and  no 
battle  was  allowed  to  be  given  during  those  days.* 
In  early  times,  during  the  alliance  of  the  Romans 
and  Latins,  the  chief  magistrates  of  both  nations 
met  on  the  Alban  Mount  and  conducted  the  solem- 
nities, at  which  the  Romans,  however,  had  the  pres- 
idency. But  afterward  the  Romans  alone  conduct- 
ed the  celebration,  and  offered  the  common  sacrifice 
of  an  ox  to  Jupiter  Latiaris,  in  the  name  and  on  be- 
half of  all  who  took  part  in  it.  The  flesh  of  the 
victim  was  distributed  among  the  several  towna 
whose  common  sanctuary  stood  on  the  Alban 
Mount.5  Besides  the  common  sacrifice  of  an  ox, 
the  several  town3  offered  each  separately  lambs, 
cheeses,  or  a  certain  quantity  of  milk*  3r  cakes 
Multitudes  flocked  to  the  Alban  Mount  on  the  occa 
sion,  and  the  season  was  one  of  great  rejoicings 
and  feasting.  Various  kinds  of  games  were  not 
wanting,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  oscil- 
latio  (swinging7).  It  was  a  svmbolic  game,  and  the 
legend  respecting  its  origin  shows  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  Latins.  Pliny*  mentions  that  du- 
ring the  Latin  holydays  a  race  of  four-horse  char- 
iots (quadriga  certant)  took  place  in  the  Capitol,  in 
which  the  victor  received  a  draught  of  absynthium. 

Although  the  Roman  consuls  were  always  present 
on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  conducted  the  solemn  sac- 
rifice of  an  ox,  yet  we  read  that  the  superintendence 
of  the  Latinae,  like  that  of  other  festivals,  was  given 
by  the  senate  to  the  aediles,  who,  therefore,  proba- 
bly conducted  the  minor  sacrifices,  the  various 
games,  and  other  solemnities.9  While  the  consuls 
were  engaged  on  the  Alban  Mount,  their  place  at 
Rome  was  filled  by  the  praefectus  urbi.  (Vid.  Pr<e- 
fectus  Urbi.) 

The  two  days  following  the  celebration  of  the 
Latin  holydays  were  considered  as  dies  reltgtosi,  so 
that  no  marriages  could  be  contracted.10  From  Dion 
Cassius  we  see  that  in  his  times  the  feriae  Latinae 
were  still  strictly  observed  by  the  Romans,  whereas 
the  Latin  towns  had,  at  the  time  of  Cicero,  almost 
entirely  given  up  taking  any  part  in  them.  The 
Romans  seem  to  have  continued  to  keep  them  down 
to  the  fourth  century  of  our  aera.11 

Ferice  Sementiva,  or  Sementina  dies,  was  kept  ic 
seedtime  for  the  purpose  of  praying  for  a  good 


1.  (Cic.  ad  Quint.  Fr.,  ii.,  6.— Liv.,  xxii.,  1— Id.,  xli.,  16.) 
—2.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  vi.,  p.  4)5,  ed.  Sylburg.— 3.  (Niebuhr,  Hi«t 
of  Rome,  ii.,  35. —  Compar-  [.iv.,  vi.,  42 — Plut.,  Cam£,  42.)— 
4.  (D;onys.  Hal.,  iv.,  p  25U,  Sylb.— Macrob.,  1.  c  )— 5.  (Dionyi 
Hal.,  1.  c. — Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.  v.,  3,  p.  58,  Bip. — Schol  Bo 
biens.  in  Cic,  Orat.  pro  Plane,  p.  255,  &e,  Orelli.) — 6.  (Cx; 
De  Div.,  i.,  11.)— 7.  (Fest.,  s.  v.  Oscillum  )— (8.  H.  N.,  xxrii 
2.)— 9.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  vi.,  p.  415.)— 10.  (Cic.  ad  Quint  Fr.  ii 
4.)— 11.  (Lantant  Instit  i.21  > 
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erop ;  it  lasted  only  for  one  day,  which  was  fixed 
by  the  pontiffs.1 

Feria  vindemnlis  lasted  fi.^m  the  22d  of  August 
to  the  1 5th  of  October,  and  was  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  country  people  to  get  in  the 
fruits  of  the  field  and  to  hold  the  vintage.' 

Ferine  mstitxe  were  holydays  kept  during  the  hot- 
test season  of  summer,  when  many  of  the  wealthier 
Romai  8  left  the  city  and  went  into  the  country. 
They  tieva  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  messts  fe- 
ria,* and  las'ed  from  the  24th  of  June  till  the  1st  of 
August. 

Feria  praeidanea,  are  said  to  have  been  prepara- 
tory days,  or  such  as  preceded  the  ordinary  feriae  ; 
although  they  did  not  belong  to  the  feriae,  and  often 
even  were  dies  atri,  they  were  on  certain  occasions 
inaugurated  by  the  chief  pontiff,  and  thus  made  fe- 
riae.* 

•FER'ULA,  the  ferula  or  fennel-giant,  Ferula 
communis,  L.  Marty n*  describes  it  as  "a  large 
plant,  growing  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet, 
with  leaves  cut  into  small  segments,  like  those  of 
fennel,  but  larger.  The  stalk  is  thick,  and  full  of  a 
fungous  pith,  whence  it  is  used  by  old  and  weak 
persons  to  support  them,  on  account  of  its  light- 
ness." The  pith  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
kind  of  tinder,  and  is  said  to  be  still  employed  for 
that  purpose  in  Sicily.7  According  to  the  old  class- 
ical legend,  Prometheus,  when  he  stole  the  lire  from 
the  skies,  brought  it  to  earth  in  the  hollow  of  a  feru- 
la, or,  as  the  Greeks  termed  it,  vapdnf.  The  flow- 
ers of  this  plant  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  large  um- 
bels, like  those  of  fennel.  Fee8  thinks  that  the 
ferula  of  Virgil  ought  rather  to  be  identified  with 
the  Ferula  Ortentalis  of  Tournefort,  which  that  trav- 
eller met  with  very  frequently  in  Greece.  The 
people  of  Cyprus,  at  the  present  day,  call  the  vdp- 
drii  by  the  name  of  bvupdnnac;  Sibthorp  says  it  is 
very  abundant  in  this  island.  The  Latin  term  feru- 
la is  derived,  according  to  etymologists,  from  fenre, 
"  to  strike,"  because  scholars  were  anciently  cor- 
rected with  the  ferula  by  their  teachers.  From  the 
lightness  of  the  stalk,  the  infliction  must  have  been 
more  alarming  than  painful.  The  ferule  of  the 
modern  preceptor  resembles  the  classical  ferula 
only  in  name,  being  capable  of  giving  much  greater 
pain.  A  willow-stick  or  branch  would  bear  a  much 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  ancient  instrument  of 
punishment.'  Martial"  alludes  to  the  custom  of 
employing  the  ferula  for  correction  in  the  following 
lines  : 

"  Ferultrque  trtstes,  sceptra  padagogorum 
Cessent ;" 
and  Juvenal"  also  says, 

"  El  not  ergo  manum  ferulce  subduximus." 
*FERULA'GO  {vapd^Ktov),  a  smaller  species  of 
ferula.1* 

FESCENNI'NA.  $etl.  carmina,  one  of  the  earliest 
kinds  of  Italian  poetry,  which  consisted  of  rude  and 
jocose  verses,  or,  rather,  dialogues  of  extempore 
verses,"  in  which  the  merry  country  folks  assailed 
and  ridiculed  one  another 14  This  amusement 
seems  originally  to  have  been  peculiar  to  country 
people,  but  it  was  also  introduced  into  the  towns  of 
Italy  and  at  Rome,  where  we  find  it  mentioned  as 
one  of  tho'c  in  which  young  people  indulged  at 
weddings."  The  fescennina  were  one  ot  the  popu- 
lar amusements  at  various  festivals,  and  on  many 


1.  (Vuto,  Do  I.ing.  Lat.,  ».,  3,  p.  58,  Bip.— Id.,  I  >•■  Re  Rim.,  i., 
I.  mil.— Ond,  Pot., !  ,  658,  Ac.)— J.  (Cod.  3,  lit.  11.)—  3.  (Aul. 
B«U.,  ii.,  15,  •  I.) — 4.  (Cod.  3,  tit.  12,  i.2,fi.>— 5.  (Cell.,  it., 6.) 
—6  (id  Virg.,  Ecloa.,  i .,  25.)— 7.  (Martyn,  L  c.)— 8.  (Flure  dn 
Virft  »  p.  lyi.)-tfc  (Mart/n,  I.  c.)—  10.  (Epig.,  «.,  82.)  — II. 
(Sal.,  .  15.1—12  (Plm.,  II.  N.,  ii.,  23.)— IS.  ,Lit.,  Til.,  2.)— 
14.  (H»m.,  Epul..  II.,  i.,  MS.)— 15.  (3ory.  ad  En.,  yu.,  6*5.- 
«*D»e.,  Control..  21  — Plin.,  II.  N..  xt„  22  ) 


I  other  occasions,  but  especially  aftei  the  harvest 
|  was  over.  After  their  introduction  into  the  town*, 
they  seem  to  have  lost  much  of  their  original  rustie 
character,  and  to  have  lieen  modified  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Greek  refinement they  remained,  how- 
ever, in  so  far  the  same,  as  they  were  at  eJJ  timet 
irregular,  and  mostly  extempore  doggerel  verse*. 
Sometimes,  however,  versus  fescennini  were  also 
written  as  satires  u|M>n  persons  '  That  these  rail- 
leries had  no  malicious  character,  and  were  not  in- 
tended to  hurt  or  injure,  may  be  inferred  from  th« 
circumstance  that  one  person  often  called  ii|hw  an- 
other lo  answer  and  retort  in  a  similar  strain.  The 
fescennina  are  generally  believed  to  have  been  in 
troduced  among  the  Romans  from  Etruria,  and  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  Fescennia,  a  town  of 
thai  country.  But,  in  the  first  place,  Fescennia 
was  not  an  Etruscan,  but  a  Faliscan  town ;'  and,  in 
the  second,  this  kind  of  amusement  has  at  all  times 
been,  and  is  still,  so  popular  in  Italy,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  any  particular 
place.  The  derivation  of  a  name  of  this  kind  from 
that  of  some  particular  place  was  formerly  a  fa- 
vourite custom,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  derivation  of 
caerimonia  from  Caere.  Festus*  endeavours  to  solve 
the  question  by  supposing  fescennina  to  be  derived 
from  fascinum,  either  because  they  were  thought  to 
be  a  protection  against  sorcerers  and  witches,  or 
because  fascinum  {phallus),  the  symbol  of  fertility, 
had  in  early  times,  or  in  rural  districts,  been  con- 
nected with  the  amusements  of  the  fescennina. 
But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  etymology,  it 
is  of  importance  not  to  be  misled  by  the  common 
opinion  that  the  fescennina  were  of  Etruscan  origin. 

FESTU'CA.    {Vid.  Servus.) 

FETIA'LES,  a  college*  of  Roman  priests,  who 
acted  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  faith.  It  was 
their  province,  when  any  dispute  arose  with  a  for- 
eign state,  to  demand  satisfaction,  to  determine  the 
circumstances  under  which  hostilities  might  be 
commenced,  to  perform  the  various  religious  ritea 
attendant  on  the  solemn  declaration  of  war,  and  to 
preside  at  the  formal  ratification  of  peace.  These 
functions  are  briefly  but  comprehensively  defined 
by  Varro  :6  "  Fcliales  .  .  .  fidei  publica.  inter  populos 
preeerant  :  nam  per  hos  ficbal  ul  pi  stum  conripcretur 
bellum  el  vide  dcsitum,  ut  fuzdere  fides  pacts  constitu 
erelur.  Ex  his  mittebantur,  antcquam  conciperetm , 
qui  res  rcpeterent,  el  per  hos  etxam  nunc  fit  fazdus"  to 
which  we  may  add  the  old  law  quoted  by  Cicero,' 

"  Fo!DERUM,  PACIS,  BELLI,  IN0UC1ARUM  ORATORR8 
FbTIALES  JUDICE8QUE  8UNT0  ,   BELLA  DI8CEPTANT0." 

Dionysius'  and  Livy'  detail  at  considerable  length 
the  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Romans  in  the  ear- 
lier ages,  when  they  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  a 
neighbouring  people.  It  appears  that,  when  an  in- 
jury had  been  sustained,  four  fetiales"  were  deputed 
to  seek  red ress,  who  again  elected  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  act  as  their  representative.  This  individual 
was  styled  the  pater  patratus  populi  Romani.  A 
fillet  of  while  wool  was  bound  round  his  head,  to 
gether  with  a  wreath  of  sacred  herbs  gathered 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  Capitohne  Hill  (vtd 
Vkrhen/k,  Saomina),  whence  he  was  sometimes 
named  Verbcnar-ius."  Thus  equipped,  he  proceeded 
to  the  confines  of  the  offending  tribe,  where  he  halt- 
ed and  addressed  a  prayer  to  Jupiter,  calling  the 
god  to  witness,  with  heavy  imprecations,  thai  hit 
complaints  were  well-founded  and  his  demands  rea- 
sonable He  then  crossed  the  border,  and  the  same 
form  was  repeated  in  nearly  the  same  words  to  the 
first  native  of  the  soil  whom  he  might  chari,*;  to 

I.  ( Vtd  Vint.,  Ci.or».,  n.,  385,  4c- Tibull.,  II.,  I.,  55— Ca- 
lull.,  61,  27. >— 2.  (Macroli.,  Saturn.,  Il-  4.)— 3.  (Niobubr,  Hiat 
of  Ronm,  i.,  p.  138.)— 4  (a.  y.l— 5.  (LIT.,  inyi.,  S.y—6.  (D« 
Lini?.  Lat.,  y.  88.  ml.  Mtlller.)— 7.  (De  Leg.,  n.,  ».)— <j  (h.,  72  ) 
— «.  (i.,  32.)— 10  (Varro  ap.  N.m.)— II.  (Pli  ^,  B.  N.,  Utt.,  I 
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aieot ,  again  a  third  time  to  the  sentine  >r  any 
citizen  whom  lie  encountered  at  the  gate  of  the 
chief  town  ;  and  a  fourth  time  to  the  magistrates 
in  the  Forum  in  presence  of  the  people.  If  a  satis- 
factory answer  was  not  returned  within  thirty  days, 
after  publicly  delivering  a  solemn  denunciation — in 
which  the  gods  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal 
were  invoked — of  what  might  be  expected  to  follow, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and,  accompanied  by  the  rest 
of  the  fetiales,  made  a  report  of  his  mission  to  the 
senate.  If  the  people,1  as  well  as  the  senate,  deci- 
ded for  war,  the  pater  patratus  again  set  forth  to 
the  border  of  the  hostile  territory,  and  launched  a 
spear  tipped  with  iron,  or  charred  at  the  extremity 
and  smeared  with  blood  (emblematic,  doubtless,  of 
fire  and  slaughter)  across  the  boundary,  pronoun- 
cing, at  the  same  time,  a  solemn  declaration  of  war. 
The  demand  for  redress  and  the  proclamation  of 
hostilities  were  alike  termed  clarigatio,  which  word 
the  Romans  in  later  times  explained  by  clare  repe- 
tere  ;a  but  Gottling3  and  other  modern  writers  con- 
nect it  with  the  Doric  form  of  Kijpvl;  and  KripvKtiov. 

Several  of  the  formula?  employed  on  these  occa- 
sions have  been  preserved  by  Livy*  and  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,5  forming  a  portion  of  the  Jus  Fetiale  by  which 
the  college  was  regulated.  The  services  of  the  fe- 
tiales were  considered  absolutely  essential  in  con- 
cluding a  treaty  and  we  read  that,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  secoi.d  Punic  war,  fetiales  were  sent  over 
to  Africa,  who  carried  with  them  their  own  verbena; 
and  their  own  flint-stones  for  smiting  the  victim. 
Here  also  the  chief  was  termed  pater  patratus.1 

The  institution  of  these  priests  was  ascribed  by 
tradition,  in  common  with  other  matters  connected 
with  religion,  to  Numa;8  and  although  Livy9  speaks 
as  if  he  attributed  their  introduction  to  Ancus  Mar 
cius,  yet  in  an  earlier  chapter10  he  supposes  them  to 
have  existed  in  the  reign  of  Hostilius.  The  whole 
system  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
JEquicolae  or  the  Ardeates,11  and  similar  usages  un- 
doubtedly prevailed  among  the  Latin  states ;  for  it 
is  clear  that  a  formula,  preserved  by  Livy,12  must 
have  been  employed  when  the  pater  patratus  of  the 
Romans  was  put  in  communication  with  the  pater 
patratus  of  the  Prisci  Latini. 

The  number  of  the  fetiales  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certainty,  but  some  have  inferred,  from  a  pas- 
sage quoted  from  Varro  by  Nonius,13  that  it  amount- 
ed to  twenty,  of  whom  Niebuhr  supposes  ten  were 
elected  from  the  Ramnes  and  ten  from  the  Titien- 
ses;  but  Gottling14  thinks  it  more  probable  that  they 
were  at  first  all  chosen  from  the  Ramnes,  as  the 
Sabines  were  originally  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  fetiales.  They  were  originally  selected  from  the 
most  noble  families  ;  their  office  lasted  for  life  ;16 
and  it  seems  probable  that  vacancies  were  filled  up 
by  the  college  (co-optatione)  until  the  passing  of  the 
lex  Domitia,  when,  in  common  with  most  other 
priests,  they  would  be  nominated  in  the  comitia 
tributa.  This,  however,  is  nowhere  expressly  sta- 
ted 

The  etymology  ot  fetialis  is  uncertain.  Varro 
•rould  connect  it  with  fidus  and  foedus;  Festus  with 
ferio  or  facio;  while  some  modern  scholars  suppose 
it  to  be  allied  to  (j>T//x'i,  and  thus  <f^ridXei(  would  be 
oratores,  speakers.  In  inscriptions  we  find  both  fe- 
tialis and  fecialis ;  but  since,  in  Greek  MRS.,  the 
word  always  appears  under  some  one  of  the  forms 
tylTiakeis,  QertuXeis,  <j>iTiu?ueic,  the  orthography  we 
have  adopted  in  this  article  is  probably  correct. 

The  explanation  given  by  Livy16  of  the  origin  of 

1.  (Liv.,  i.,  45.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxii.,  3.— Serv.  ad  Virg., 
Xd.,  ix.,  53.) — 3.  (Geschichte  der  Rom.  Staatsverf.,  p.  196.) — 
I.  (i.,  24,  32.)— 5.  (xvi.,4.)  -6.  (Liv.,  ix.,  5.)— 7.  (Liv.,  xxx.,  43.) 
— H.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  71.)— 9.  (i.,  32.)— 10.  (i.,  24.)— 11.  (Liv.  and 
riionys.,  1.  c.)— 12.  (i  ,  32.)— 13.  (xii.,  43.)  14.  (Geschichte  der 
Staatsverf.,  p  195.)— 15.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  72.)— 16.  (i..  24.) 
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the  term  Paler  Patratus  is  satisfactory  .  "  Pate* 
Patratus  ad  jusjurandum  palrandwm,  id  est,  eancien- 
dum  Jit  Jadus ;"  and  we  may  at  once  reject  the 
speculations  of  Servius1  and  Plutarch,1  the  former 
of  whom  supposes  that  he  was  so  called  because  it 
was  necessary  that  his  father  should  be  alive,  th« 
latter  that  the  name  indicated  that  his  father  wa» 
living,  and  that  he  himself  was  the  fathsr  of  chit 
dren. 

FIBULA  (nepovr/.  irepovi<;,  Trcpovr/Tpic  ■  -Topnri,  Im 
Tropiric  :  kverrj),  a  Brooch,  consisting  of  a  pin  (acus) 
and  of  a  curved  portion  furnished  with  a  hook 
(/f/leiV3).  The  curved  portion  was  sometimes  a  cir- 
cular ring  or  disc,  the  pin  passing  across  its  centre 
(woodcut,  figs.  1,  2),  and  sometimes  an  arc,  the  pin 
being  as  the  chord  of  the  arc  (fig.  3).  The  forms 
of  brooches,  which  were  commonly  ol  gold  or 
bronze,  and  more  rarely  of  silver,*  were,  however 
as  various  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times  ;  for  the 
fibula  served  in  dress,  not  merely  as  a  fastening,  but 
also  as  an  ornament.* 


Women  wore  the  fibula  both  with  the  Amictus 
and  the  indutus ;  men  wore  it  with  the  amictus  only. 
Its  most,  frequent  use  was  to  pin  together  two  parts 
of  the  scarf  {vid.  Chlamys),  shawl,  or  blanket,  which 
constituted  the  amictus,  so  as  to  fasten  it  over  the 
right  shoulder.*  (Woodcuts,  p.  11, 15,  78,  171,  227, 
235,  244,  291.)  More  rarely  we  see  it  over  the 
breast.  (Woodcuts,  p.  47,  186,  235.)  The  epithet 
hepoTzoprroc  was  applied  to  a  person  wearing  the 
fibula  on  one  shoulder  only  ;7  for  women  often  wore 
it  on  both  shoulders.  (Woodcuts,  p.  96,  218,  257.) 
In  consequence  of  the  habit  of  putting  on  the  amic- 
tus with  the  aid  of  a  fibula,  it  was  called  wepov^ua 
or  kfnrepovrifia*  nopnrifia,9  or  ap-nexovri  nepovT|TL(;}, 
The  splendid  shawl  of  Ulysses,  described  in  the 
Odyssey,"  was  provided  with  two  small  pipes  for 
admitting  the  pin  of  the  golden  brooch  ;  this  contri- 
vance would  secure  the  cloth  from  being  torn.  The 
highest  degree  of  ornament  was  bestowed  upon 
brooches  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  Jus- 
tin II.,11  and  many  of  the  emperors  who  preceded 
him,  as  we  perceive  from  the  portraits  on  their 
medals,  wore  upon  their  right  shoulders  fibula?,  from 
which  jewels,  attached  by  three  small  chains,  de- 
pended.1' 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  women  often  wore 
the  fibula  on  both  shoulders.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
lady  sometimes  displayed  an  elegant  row  of  brooch- 
es down  each  arm  upon  the  sleeves  of  her  tunic,11 
examples  of  which  are  seen  in  many  ancient  stat- 
ues. It  was  also  fashionable  to  wear  them  on  the 
breast  ;16  and  another  occasional  distinction  of  fe- 
male attire,  in  later  times,  was  the  use  of  the  fibula 
in  tucking  up  the  tunic  above  the  knee. 

Not  only  might  slight  accidents  to  the  person 
arise  from  wearing  brooches,16  but  they  were  some- 

1.  (ad  JEn.,  ix.,  53  x.,  14  ;  xii.,  206.)— 2.  (Q.  R.,  p.  127,  ed 
Reiske.)— 3.  (Horn.,  <  >(.,  xviii.,  293.)— 4.  (jElian,  V.  H„  i.,  18./ 
—5.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xix.,  256,  257.  —  Eurip.,  Phren.,  821.)  — 6 
(Soph.,  Trach.,  923.— Theocnl.,  xiv.,  66.— Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  318 
—Tacit.,  Germ.,  17.1—7.  (Schol.  in  Eurip.,  Hec,  933,  934.)— « 
(Theocrit.,  Aduu.,  34,  79.)  — 9.  (Eurip.,  Electr.,  820.)  — 16. 
(Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  28.)— 11.  (xix.,  225-231.)— 12.  (Corippns,  ii. 
122.)  — 13.  (Beger,  Thes.  Pal.,  r-  407, 408,  <fec.)  —  14.  (Shtur 
V  H.,  i.,  18.)— 15.  (Isid.,  Oriff.,  xix.  30.)  — 10.  (Horn.,  D.,  f 
426  ) 
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:i:nes  ustd,  especially  by  females,  to  indict  serious 
ir  juries.  The  pin  of  the  fibula  is  the  instrument 
which  tbe  Phrygian  women  employ  to  deprive  Po- 
hj.nnestor  of  his  sight,  by  piercing  his  pupils,1  and 
with  which  the  Athenian  women,  having  first  blind- 
ed a  man,  then  despatch  him  a  CEdipuf  strikes  the 
pupils  of  his  own  eyeballs  with  a  broocl  taken  from 
the  dress  of  Jocasta.'  For  the  same  reason,  nepovuu 
meant  to  pierce  as  with  a  fibula  (Tepovvoe,  "  pinned 
him"1) 

Very  large  brooches  are  sometimes  discovered, 
evidently  intended  to  hold  up  curtains  or  tapestry. 
( Vid.  Tapes,  Velum.) 

Brooches  were  succeeded  by  buckles,  especially 
among  the  Romans,  who  called  them  by  the  same 
name.  The  preceding  woodcut  shows  on  the  right 
hand  the  forms  i»f  four  bronze  buckles  from  the  col- 
lection in  the  British  Museum.  This  article  of  dress 
was  chiefly  used  to  fasten  the  belt  (vid.  Baltecs) 
ind  the  girdle  (vid.  Zona).*  It  appears  to  have 
been,  in  general,  much  more  richly  ornamented  than, 
the  brooch  ;  for,  although  Hadrian  was  simple  and 
unexpensive  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  matters  of 
costume,*  yet  many  of  his  successors  were  exceed- 
ingly prone  to  display  buckles  set  with  jewels  (fibu- 
la gemmata). 

The  terms  which  have  now  been  illustrated  as 
applied  to  articles  of  dress,  were  also  used  to  denote 
pins  variously  introduced  in  carpentry;  e.  g.,  the 
linchpins  of  a  chariot the  wooden  pins  inserted 
through  the  sides  of  a  boat,  to  which  the  sailors 
fasten  their  lines  or  ropes  the  trenails  which 
unite  the  posts  and  planks  uf  a  wooden  bridge  ;* 
and  the  pins  fixed  into. the  top  of  a  wooden  triangle, 
used  as  a  mechanical  engine." 

The  practice  of  infibulating  singers,  alluded  to  by 
Juvenal  and  Martial,  is  described  in  Rhodius  (De 
Ada)  and  Pitiscus 

FTCTILE  (Kipu/ioc,  Ktpapiov,  barpaKOV,  barpi'iKt- 
»jv).  earthenwaie,  a  vessel  or  other  article  made  of 
baked  clay. 

The  instruments  used  in  pottery  (ars  figulina) 
were  the  following:  1.  Tbe  wheel  (rpo^of,  orbm, 
rota.,  "  rota  figularis""),  which  is  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer," and  is  among  the  most  ancient  of  all  human 
inventions.  According  to  the  representations  of  it 
on  the  walls  of  Egyptian  tombs,"  it  was  a  circular 
table,  placed  on  a  cylindrical  pedestal,  and  turning 
.teely  on  a  point.  The  workman,  having  placed  a 
lump  of  clay  upon  it,  whirled  it  swiftly  with  his  left 
hand,  and  employed  hhi  right  in  moulding  the  clay 
to  the  requisite  shape.  Hence  a  dish  is  called  "the 
daughter  of  the  wheel"  (rpoxnluroq  icopy1*).  2.  Pie- 
ces of  wood  or  bone,  which  the  potter  (/cepa/ievc, 
faulus)  held  in  his  right  hand,  and  applied  occasion- 
ally to  the  surface  of  the  clay  during  its  revolution. 
A  pointed  stick,  touching  the  clay,  would  inscribe  a 
circle  upon  it ;  and  circles  were  in  this  manner  dis- 
posed parallel  to  one  another,  and  in  any  number, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist.  By  having  the 
end  of  the  stick  curved  or  indented,  and  by  turning 
it  in  different  directions,  he  would  impress  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  form  and  outline  upon  his  va- 
ses. 3.  Moulds  (/»rm<z,  rurrot"),  used  either  to  dec- 
orate with  figures  in  relief  (nponTv-na)  vessels  which 
l.ad  been  thrown  on  the  wheel,  or  to  produce  foliage, 
anicials,  or  any  other  appearances  on  Axtkpixa,  on 
"orniees  of  terra-cotta,  and  imitative  or  ornamental 


I.  (Eanp.,  Hec.,  1170.)— 2.  (Ilerod.,  r.,87.— Schol  in  Eurip., 
Hoc.,  934  >— ».  (8oph.,  CEd.  Tvr.,  1209. — Eurip..  Phmn.,  62.)— 
4.  I  V  .to.,  n.,  vii..  MS  ,  xiii.,  397.) — 3.  (Virg.,  Xa.,  m.,  274.— 
I.ydvc,  Da  Mi*.  Rum.,  u.,  18.— Wd.,  I.  c.)  —  8.  (Snartian.,  Vjt. 
Badr.,  10.)—?.  (Parthen.,  6.1-S.  (Apoll.  Rhod..  i.;  3A7.)  —  9. 
(Our,  B.  O.,  it.,  17.)— 10.  (Viiniv.,  «.,2.)— II.  (Plant.,  Epid., 
ni..  2, 35.) — 1»  (h.,  XTiii..«0O.)— 13.  (Wilkinann'a  Mannera  and 
rmlomi,  iii  p.  103  ) — 14.  (Xeimrchm  ap.  Athen.,  'i.,  p  64  I — 
15  (Srho!  in  Ariitnph..  Boob**  1.) 


pottery  of  all  other  kinds,  in  which  the  w  heel  wa» 
not  adapted  to  give  the  first  shape.  Tl  e  annexed 
woodcut  shows  three  moulds,  which  were  fcunc 
near  Rome  by  M  Seroux  d'Agincourt  1  They  are 
cut  in  stone  One  of  them  was  probably  used  foi 
making  antenxa,  and  the  other  two  for  making 


hearts  and  legs,  designed  to  be  suspended  by  pooi 
persons  "  ex  voto"  ,"•  the  temples  and  sanctuaries 
(  Vid.  Don-aria.)  Copies  of  the  same  subject,  which 
might,  in  this  manner,  be  multiplied  to  any  extent, 
were  called  "  ectypa."  4.  Gravers  or  scalpels,  used 
by  skilful  modellers  in  giving  to  figures  uf  all  kinds 
a  more  perfect  finish  and  a  higher  relief  than  could 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  moulds.  These  instru- 
ments, exceedingly  simple  in  themselves,  and  deri- 
ving their  efficiency  altogether  from  the  ability  and 
taste  of  the  sculptor,  would  not  only  contribute  to 
the  more  exquisite  decoration  of  earthen  vessels, 
but  would  be  almost  the  only  tools  applicable  for 
making  "  Dii  fictiles,"  or  gods  of  baked  earth,  and 
other  entire  figures.1  These  were  among  the  ear- 
liest efforts  of  the  plastic  art,  and  even  in  times  of 
the  greatest  refinement  and  luxury  ;i:*y  continued  to 
be  regarded  with  reverence. 

Vessels  of  all  kinds  were  very  frequently  fur- 
nished with  at  least  one  handle  (ansa,  ovac,  (if) 
The  Amphora  was  called  Diota  because  it  had 
two.  The  name  of  the  potter  was  commonly 
stamped  upon  the  handle,  the  rim,  or  some  other 
part.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  amphora, 
adapted  for  holding  gTain  or  fruits,  oil  or  wine, 
which  is  here  introduced  from  the  work  of  Seroux 
d'Agincourt.  The  figure  on  the  right  hand  shows 
the  name  in  the  genitive  case,  "  Maturi,"  impress- 
ed on  an  oblong  surface,  which  is  seen  on  the  han- 
dle of  the  amphora. 


The  earth  used  for  making  pottery  (mimS/mm  >$*) 
was  commonly  red,  and  often  of  so  lively  a  lour 
as  to  resemble  coral.  Vauquelin  found,  by  analysis, 
that  a  piece  of  Etruscan  earthenware  contained  the 
following  ingredients  :  silica,  S3  ,  alumina,  15, 
lime  8  ;  oxide  of  iron,  24.    To  the  great  abundance 

I.  (Recueilde  hUMK  p.  88-92.)  —  2.  (Pro pert.,  il,  3.U 
—Id.,  it.,  I,  5  — Piiu.,  II.  N.,  xiiv.,  45,40.— Sen. .Con.,  ad  Alt 
10.-  ayiiXwiri  Ik  irijAou,  <rrj)t  yr)t !  Pain.,  I.,  2,  4.— Id..  Li  * 
-  14 ,  rili  39,  u.)  -3.  (Coupon.,  li.,  49.) 
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<>t  the  last  constituent  the  deep  red  colour  is  to  be  potters  ;1  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  thai 
attributed.  Other  pottery  is  brown  or  cream-col-  the  enemies  of  free  trade,  and  especially  of  Athe- 
oured,  and  sometimes  white  The  pipe-clay,  which  nian  influence  at  ^Egina  and  Argos,  imposed  re- 
must  have  been  used  for  white  ware,  is  called  "fig-  strictions  on  the  use  of  these  productions'  The 
lina  creta."1  Some  of  the  ancient  earthenware  is  Athenian  ware  was  of  the  finest  description  .  the 
throughout  its  substance  black,  an  effect  produced  master-pieces  were  publicly  exhibited  at  the  Pana 
by  mixing  the  earth  with  comminuted  asphaltum  then«a,  and  were  given,  filled  with  oil,  to  tht 
(gagates),  or  with  some  other  bituminous  or  oleagi-  victors  at  the  games  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  we 
nous  substance.  It  appears,  also,  that  asphaltum,  now  read  on  some  of  them,  in  the  British  Museum 
with  pitch  and  tar,  both  mineral  and  vegetable,  was  and  other  collections,  the  inscription  Tun  'Ad^b^Oft 
used'  to  cover  the  surface  l'ke  a  varnish.  In  the  j  d0A<jv,  or  other  equivalent  expressions.' 
finer  kinds  of  earthenware  this  varnish  served  as  a  Many  other  specimens  were  presents  givm  to 
black  paint,  and  to  its  application  many  of  the  most  relations  and  friends  on  particular  occasions,  and 
beautiful  vases  owe  the  decorations  which  are  now  often  distinguished  by  the  epithets  /taloc  and  xaXf) 
so  highly  admired.'  But  the  coarser  vessels,  de-  I  added  to  their  names.  A  circumstance  which  con- 
signed for  common  purposes,  were  also  smeared  tributed  to  the  success  of  the  Athenians  in  this 
with  pitch,  and  had  it  burned  into  them,  because  by  \  manufacture,  was  a  mine  of  fine  potters'  clay  in  the 
this  kind  of  encaustic  they  became  more  impervious  Colian  Promontory,  near  Phalerum  4  The  articles 
to  moisture  and  less  liable  to  decay.3  Hence  a  |  made  from  it  became  so  fashionable,  that  Plutarch,* 
"  ilolium  picatum  fictile"  was  used,  as  well  as  a  ,  describing  an  act  of  extreme  folly,  compares  it  to 
glass  jar,  to  hold  pickles.1  Also  the  year  of  the  ;  that  of  the  man  who,  having  swallowed  poison,  re- 
vintage  was  inscribed  by  the  use  of  pitch,  either  fuses  to  take  the  antidote  unless  it  be  administered 
upon  the  amphorae  themselves,  or  upon  the  la-  to  him  in  a  cup  made  of  Colian  clay.  Some  of  the 
bels  (pittacui,  schedia)  which  were  tied  round  their  "  Panathenaic"  vases,  as  they  were  called,  are  two 
necks.8  Although  oily  or  bituminous  substances  I  feet  in  height,  which  accords  with  what  is  said  by 
were  most  commonly  employed  in  pottery,  to  pro-  [  ancient  authors  of  their  uncommon  size.6  A  diota 
duce,  by  the  aid  of  fire  (ev  6i  iieXavdelev6),  the  vari-  [  was  often  stamped  upon  the  coins  of  Athens,  in  al- 
ous  shades  of  black  and  brown,  the  vessels,  before  '  lusion  to  the  facts  which  have  now  been  explained. 


being  sent  for  the  last  time  to  the  furnace  (vid. 
Fornax),  were  sometimes  immersed  in  that  finely- 
prepared  mud,  now  technically  called  "  slip,"  by 
which  the  surface  is  both  smoothed  and  glazed,  and 
at  the  same  time  receives  a  fresh  colour.  Ruddle, 
or  red  ochre  (fiiXrot:,  rubrica),  was  principally  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.'  To  produce  a  farther 
variety  in  the  paintings  upon  vases,  the  artists  em- 
ployed a  few  brightly-coloured  earths  and  metallic 
ores. 

As  we  might  expect  concerning  an  art  so  indis- 
pensable as  that  of  the  potter,  it  was  practised  to  a 
great  extent  in  every  ancient  nation ;  even  the  most 
uncivilized  not  being  strangers  to  it,  and  sometimes 
displaying  a  surprising  degree  of  dexterity.  The 
remains  of  an  ancient  pottery  have  been  found  in 
Britain,  and  some  of  the  potters'  names,  preserved 
on  their  works,  are  probably  British.  Wcare  told 
of  a  place  called  the  Potteries  (Figlina)  in  Gaul. 
Numa  instituted  a  corporation  of  potters  at  Rome.8 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Egypt,  and  there 
are  frequent  allusions  to  the  art  in  the  ancient  wri- 
tings of  the  Jews.  We  also  read  of  its  productions 
in  Tralles,  Pergamus,  Cnidus,  Chios,  Sicyon,  Cor- 
inth, Cumae,  Adria,  Modena,  and  Nola,  from  which 
city  the  exports  of  earthenware  were  considerable, 
and  where  some  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens 
are  still  discovered.  But  three  places  were  distin- 
guished above  all  others  for  the  extent  and  excel- 
lence of  this  beautiful  manufacture:  1.  Samos,  to 
which  the  Romans  resorted  for  the  articles  of  earth- 
enware necessary  at  meals,  and  intended  for  use 
rather  than  display.'  2.  Athens,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  was  called  Ceramicus,  because  it  was 
inhabited  by  potters.  In  this  quarter  of  the  city 
were  temples  dedicated  to  Athena,  as  presiding 
ovei  every  kind  of  handicraft,  and  to  the  two  fire- 
gods,  Hephaistos  and  Prometheus,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  also  the  mythical  inventor  of  the  art  of 
modelling  Various  traditions  respecting  Coroebus 
and  others  point  to  the  early  efforts  of  the  Athenian 


1.  (Varro,  De  Re  RubV,  hi.,  9.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.,  N.,  xxrri., 
M.)-3.  (Hor.,  Cam.,  1.,  20,  3.— Plin  ,  H.  N.,  xi».,  20,  21.)— 4 
(Co'am.,  De  Re  Runt.,  xii.,  18,  54.)— S.  (Plaut.,  Epid.,  iw.,  2, 
IS.— Hot.,  Carm.,  lii.,  21,  1-6.)— 6.  (Horn.,  Epig.,  nv.,  3.)— 7. 
(Suid..  &  v  KoiXtdias  reposes.) — 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixxv.,  46.) 
—9.  (Plain.,  Bacch.,  ii.,  2, 24.— Stich.,  v.,  4,  12  —  Tibtill.,  ii.,  3, 
81.— Cic  ,  Pro  Miiraena,  36  —Plin.,  H.  N.,  hit  ,  46  — Tertull., 
ipol.,  25  —  Anson.,  Epig.) 
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3.  Etruria,  especially  the  cities  of  Aretium  and 
Tarquinii.  While  the  Athenian  potters  excelled  all 
others  in  the  manufacture  of  vessels,  the  Tuscans, 
besides  exercising  this  branch  of  industry  to  a  great 
extent,  though  in  a  less  tasteful  and  elaborate  man- 
l.er,  were  very  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  produ- 
cing all  kinds  of  statuary  in  baked  clay.  Even  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  temples  were  adorned., 
both  within  and  without,  by  the  aid  of  these  pro- 
ductions. The  most  distinguished  among  them 
was  an  entire  quadriga,  made  at  Veii,  which  sur- 
mounted the  pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus.'  The  Etrurians  also  manifested  their 
partiality  to  this  branch  of  art  by  recurring  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  interment  ;  for  while  Pliny  men- 
tions8 that  many  persons  preferred  to  be  buried  in 
earthen  jars,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy  the  bones 
of  the  dead  have  been  found  preserved  in  amphora?, 
Etruria  alone  has  afforded  examples,  some  of  them 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  of  large  sar- 
cophagi made  wholly  of  terra -cotta,  and  ornamented 
with  figures  in  bas-relief  and  with  recumbent  stat- 
ues of  the  deceased. 

Among  many  qualities  which  we  admire  in  th< 
Greek  pottery,  not  tfee  least  wonderful  is  its  thin 
ness  (Antra9)  and  consequent  lightness,  notwith 
standing  the  great  size  of  the  vessels,  and  the  perfec* 
regularity  and  elegance  of  their  forms.  That  it 
was  an  object  of  ambition  to  excel  in  this  respect 
we  learn  from  the  story  of  a  master  and  his  pupil, 
who  contended  which  could  throw  the  thinnest 
clay,  and  whose  two  amphorae,  the  result  of  the 
trial,  were  preserved  in  the  temple  at  Erythrae. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  contented  themselves 
with  using  earthenware  on  all  occasions  until  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great :  the  Macedonian  con- 
quests introduced  from  the  East  a  taste  for  veseeb 
of  gold  and  silver,  in  which,  however,  the  Spartant 
refused  to  indulge  themselves.  The  Persians,  01 
the  contrary,  held  earthenware  in  so  low  estima 
tion,  that  they  condemned  persons  to  drink  out  ol 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  57.— Id.,  hit  ,  45. — Critias  ap.  Athen 
i.,  p.  28,  C.)— 2.  (Herod.,  v.,  t>8.)— 3.  (Pind.,  Nem.,  x.,  S*.- 
Schol.  and  Bockh,  ad  loc. — Itsckh,  Corp  Inscnp.  Gr.,  p.  49  )— 
4.  (Suid.,  I.e.  — Athen.,  ii.,  p.  482.)  —  5.  (De  Audit..)  —  !) 
(Athen.,  xi.,  p.  495.— Bockh  in  Pind.,  Frag.,  No  89  )— 7.  (Plin. 
H.  N.,  xxviii.,  2.— Id.,  xxxv.,  45.— Id.,  xxxvi.,  2  — K  O  Mullen 
Etrutker,  iv.,  3,  1,  2.)  —  8.  (H  N.,  xxxv.,  46  *  -  9  (Pl«t. 
Apophth.)— 10.  (Plin..  H.  N..  xxxv..  4a  J 
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octlle  tessels  as  a  punishment.1  But,  although  the 
Romans,  as  they  deviated  from  the  ancient  sim- 
plicity, made  a  great  display  of  the  more  splendid 
kinds  of  vessels,  yet  they  continued  to  look  upon 
pottery"  not  only  with  respect,  but  even  with  vener- 
ation.3 They  called  to  mind  the  magnanimity  of 
the  consul  Curius,  who  preferred  the  use  of  his 
own  earthenware  to  the  gold  of  the  Samnites  ;s 
they  reckoned  some  of  their  cunsecrated  terra-cot- 
tae,  and  especially  the  above-mentioned  quadriga, 
among  the  safeguards  of  their  imperial  city  ;*  and, 
So  ^d  by  old  associations  and  the  traditions  of  their 
earliest  history,  they  considered  earthen  vessels 
proper  for  religious  ceremonies,  although  gold  and 
silver  might  be  admitted  in  their  private  entertain- 
ments ;s  for  Pliny  says'  that  the  productions  of 
this  class,  "  both  in  regard  to  their  skilful  fabrica- 
tion and  their  high  antiquity,  were  more  sacred, 
and  certainly  more  innocent,  than  gold." 

Another  term,  often  used  aa  synonymous  with 
fictile,  was  testo.  (  Vtd.  Cdlii,  Dolium,  Later.  Pa- 
tera, Patina,  Tegula.) 

FICTIO.  Fictions  in  Roman  law  are  like  fic- 
tions in  English  law,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that 
they  are  "those  things  that  have  no  real  essence  in 
their  own  body,  but  are  so  acknowledged  and  ac- 
cepted in  law  for  some  especial  purpose."  The  fic- 
tions of  the  Roman  law  apparently  had  their  origin 
in  the  edictal  power,  and  they  were  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  cases  where  there  whs  no 
legislative  provision  A  fiction  supposed  something 
to  be  which  was  not ;  but  the  thing  supposed  to  bp 
was  such  a  thing  as,  being  admitted  to  be  a  fact, 
gave  to  some  person  a  right,  or  imposed  on  some 
person  a  duty.  Various  instances  of  fictions  are 
mentioned  by  Gaius.  One  instance  is  that  of  a 
person  who  had  obtained  the  bonormn  possessio  ex 
edicto.  As  he  was  not  heres,  he  had  no  direct  ac- 
tion :  he  could  neither  claim  the  property  of  the  de- 
ranct  as  his  (legal)  property,  nor  could  he  claim  a 
debt  due  to  the  defunct  as  his  (legal)  debt.  He 
therefore  brought  his  suit  (tntendii)  as  heres  (ficto 
se  herede),  and  the  formula  was  accordingly  adapted 
to  the  fiction  In  the  Publiciana  Actio,  the  fiction 
was  that  the  possessor  had  obtained  by  usucapion 
the  ownership  of  the  thing  of  which  he  had  lost  the 
possession.  A  woman  by  coemptio,  and  a  male  by 
being  adrogated,  ceased,  according  to  the  civil  law, 
to  be  debtors,  if  they  were  debtors  before ;  for  by 
the  coemptio  and  adrogatio  they  had  sustained  a 
capitis  diminutio,  and  there  could  be  no  direct  ac- 
tion against  them.  But  as  this  capitis  diminutio 
might  be  made  available  for  fraudulent  purposes,  an 
actio  utilis  was  still  allowed  against  such  persons, 
the  fiction  being  that  they  had  sustained  no  capitis 
diminutio.  The  formula  did  not  (as  it  appears  from 
Gaius)  express  the  fiction  as  a  fact,  but  it  ran  thus  i 
If  it  shall  appear  that  such  and  such  are  the  facts 
jthe  facts  in  issue),  and  that  the  party,  plaintiff  or 
defendant,  would  have  such  and  such  a  right,  or  he 
liable  to  such  and  such  a  duty,  if  such  anil  such 
other  facts  (the  tacts  supposed)  were  true;  et  re- 
liqua  7 

It  was  by  a  fiction  that  the  notion  of  legal  capacity 
was  extended  to  artificial  persons,  that  is,  to  such 
persons  as  were  merely  supposed  to  exist  for  legal 
purposes.  ( Vtd.  Collesium.  Fiscus.)  Numerous 
instances  of  fictions  occur  in  the  chapters  entitled 
Juristuche  Personen  in  Savigny's  recent  work,  enti- 
tled System  dtt  heut  ft.  ft.,  vol  ii. 

•FICUS,  the  Fig-tree  {ovkti),  and  also  its  fruit  {av- 


.  (Athen.,  p.  «».,  C— Id.,  St.,  4M,  A  — Id.,  183,  C,  D.) 
— J.  (Ond,  Mm.,  rill.,  090.— Cic.  ail  All.,  ft.,  I  —Jut.,  hi., 
166.— Id.,  x.  25.1—3.  (Floru..  i.,  18  1—4.  (Sen.  ad  Virg.,  JRn., 
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kov).  "The  ovufj  of  Theophrastus  and  Uiosconilef 
is  properly  the  Ficus  Canca.  The  wild  Fig-tree  is 
called  tfjivedg  by  Homer,  and  Eustathius,  the  com- 
mentator on  that  poet,  describes  pretty  accurately 
the  process  of  caprificalion.  The  ovufj  KiyvnTtn. 
called  also  xepuvia,  is  the  Ficus  Reltgtosa,  according 
to  Stackhouse  ;  Schneider,  however,  makes  it  the 
Ceratonia  Siliqua,  L.,  or  Caroh-tree.  The  cvKij 
'We£avipia  is  the  Pyrus  Amelanchxer  according  to 
Sprengel,  but  the  Lomccra  Pyrenaica  according  to 
Stackhouse.  The  avirij  'IvSikt/  is  the  Finus  In  hca, 
or  Banyan,  according  to  Sprengel,  but,  as  Stack- 
house  maintains,  the  Rhizophora  Mangle,  or  Man- 
grove.1 The  Banyan,  or  Indian  Fig-tree,  is  noticed 
by  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Straho,  Solinus,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Quintus  Curtius,  Arrian,  and  Athenoeus 
This  tree  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  Hindu 
mythology.  The  branches,  after  projecting  to  a 
certain  distance,  drop  and  take  root  in  the  earth 
These  branches,  in  then  turn,  become  trunks,  aod 
give  out  other  branches,  a.id  thus  a  single  tree  forma 
a  little  forest."  "The  fig,"  says  Adams,  in  his 
Commentary  on  Paul  of  JSgina,  "  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite vith  the  ancients.  Galen  states  that  it  is 
decidedly  nutritious,  but  that  the  flesh  formed  from 
it  is  not  firm  and  compact,  like  that  from  pork  and 
bread,  but  soft  and  spongy,  like  that  from  beans. 
He  says  that  figs  increase  the  urinary  and  alvine 
discharges.    Galen  speaks  doubtfully  of  dried  figs." 

FIDEICOMMISSUM  may  be  defined  to  be  a  tes- 
tamentary disposition,  by  which  a  person  who  gives 
a  thing  to  another  imposes  on  him  the  obligation-ot 
|  transferring  it  to  a  third  person.  The  obligation 
was  not  created  by  words  of  legal  binding  force 
(civilia  verba),  but  by  words  of  request  (precative), 
such  as  "  fideicommitto,"  "  peto,"  "  volo  dari,"  and 
the  like ;  which  were  the  operative  words  (t>er&« 
uttlta).  If  the  object  of  the  fidcicommissuffl  was 
the  hereditas,  the  whole  or  a  part,  it  was  called 
Sdeicommissaria  hereditas,  which  is  equivalent  tc 
a  universal  fideicommissum ;  if  it  was  a  single 
thing  or  a  sum  of  money,  it  was  called  ficsicom- 
missum  singula  rei  The  obligation  to  transfer  the 
former  could  only  he  imposed  on  the  heres  ;  the  ob- 
ligation of  transferring  the  latter  might  be  impose.' 
on  a  legatee. 

By  the  legislation  oi  Justinian,  a  fideicommissum 
of  the  hereditas  was  a  universal  succession  ;  bul 
before  his  time  the  person  entitled  to  it  was  some- 
times "heredis  loco,"  and  sometimes  "  legatarii 
loco."  The  heres  still  remained  heres  after  he  had 
parted  with  the  hereditas.  Though  the  fideicom- 
missum resembled  a  vulgar  substitution,  it  differed 
from  it  in  this  :  in  the  case  ol  a  vulgar  substitution, 
the  substituted  person  only  became  heres  when  the 
first  person  named  heres  failed  to  become  such  ;  in 
the  case  of  "tie  fideicommissum,  the  second  heres 
had  only  a  claim  on  the  inheritance  when  the  per- 
son named  the  heres  had  actually  become  such 
There  could  be  no  fideicommissum  unless  there 
was  a  heres. 

The  person  who  created  the  fideicommissum 
must  be  a  person  who  was  capable  of  making 
wdl ;  but  he  might  create  a  fideicommissum  with- 
out having  made  a  will.  The  person  who  was  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  fideicommissum  was  the 
fideicommissarius  ;  the  person  on  whom  the  obliga- 
tion was  laid  was  the  fiduciarius.  The  fideicom- 
missarius himself  might  be  bound  to  give  the  fidei- 
commissum  to  a  second  fideicommissarius.  Origi- 
nally the  fldeicoTOmissariua  was  considered  as  a  pur- 
chaser (empiorts  loco);  and  when  the  heres  trans- 
ferred to  him  the  hereditas,  mutual  covenants  (eaii- 
tiontM)  were  entered  into,  by  which  the  heros  wai 
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aoi  10  be  a  is\verable  for  anything  which  he  had 
been  bound  to  do  as  heres,  nor  for  what  he  had 
given  bona  fide ;  and  if  an  action  was  brought 
against  him  as  heres,  he  was  to  be  defended.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fideicommissarius  (qui  recipiebat 
hereditatem)  was  to  have  whatever  part  of  the  he- 
reditas  might  still  come  to  the  hands  of  the  heres, 
and  was  to  be  allowed  to  prosecute  all  rights  of 
action  which  the  heres  might  have.  But  it  was 
ena  Jted  by  the  senatus  consultum  Trebellianum,  in 
the  tir.ie  of  Nero,  that  when  the  heres  had  given  up 
tb/»  property  to  the  fideicommissarius,  all  right  of 
action  by  or  against  the  heres  should  be  transferred 
to  the  fideicommissarius.  The  praetor  accordingly 
gave  utiles  actiones  to  and  against  the  fideicom- 
missarius, which  were  promulgated  by  the  edict. 
From  this  time  the  heres  ceased  to  require  from  the 
fideicommissarius  the  covenants  which  he  had  for- 
merly taken  as  his  security  against  his  general  lia- 
bilities as  heres. 

As  fideicommissa  were  sometimes  lost  because 
the  heres  would  not  accept  the  inheritance,  it  was 
enacted  by  the  senatus  consultum  Pegasianum,  in 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  that  the  fiduciarius  might  re- 
tain one  fourth  of  the  hereditas,  and  the  same  pow- 
er of  retainer  was  allowed  him  in  the  case  of  single 
things.  In  this  case  the  heres  was  liable  to  all 
debts  and  charges  (intra  hereditaria) ;  but  the  same 
agreement  was  made  between  him  and  the  fidei- 
commissarius which  was  made  between  the  heres 
and  the  legatus  partiarius,  that  is,  the  profit  or  loss 
of  the  inheritance  was  shared  between  them  ac- 
cording to  their  shares  (pro  rata  parte).  Accord- 
ingly, if  the  heres  was  required  to  restore  not  more 
than  three  fourths  of  the  hereditas,  the  senatus 
consultum  Trebellianum  took  effect,  and  any  loss 
was  borne  by  him  and  the  fideicommissarius  in  pro- 
portion to  their  shares.  If  the  heres  was  required 
to  restore  more  than  three  fourths  or  the  whole, 
the  senatus  consultum  Pegasianum  applied.  If  the 
heres  refused  to  take  possession  of  (adire)  the  he- 
-editas,  the  fideicommissarius  could  compel  him, 
by  application  to  the  praetor,  to  take  possession  of 
it,  and  to  restore  it  to  him ;  but  all  the  costs  and 
charges  accompanying  the  hereditas  were  borne  by 
the  fideicommissarius. 

Whether  the  heres  was  sole  heir  (ex  asse),  and 
required  to  restore  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  he- 
reditas, or  whether  he  was  not  sole  heir  (ex  parte), 
and  was  required  to  restore  the  whole  of  such  part, 
or  a  part  of  such  part,  was  immaterial :  in  all  cases, 
the  S.  C.  Pegasianum  gave  him  a  fourth. 

By  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  the  senatus  consul- 
ta  Trebellianum  and  Pegasianum  were  consolidated, 
and  the  following  rules  were  established :  The  heres 
who  was  charged  with  a  universal  fideicommissum 
always  retained  one  fourth  part  of  the  hereditas, 
now  called  Quarta  Trebellianica,  and  all  claims  on 
behalf  of  or  against  the  hereditas  were  shared  be- 
tween the  fiduciarius  and  fideicommissarius,  who 
was  considered  heredis  loco.  If  the  fiduciarius  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  compelled  to  take  the  inheritance, 
he  lost  his  Quarta,  and  any  other  advantage  that  he 
might  have  from  the  hereditas.  If  the  fiduciarius 
was  in  possession,  the  fideicommissarius  had  a  per- 
sonal actio  ex  testamento  against  him  for  the  he- 
reditas. If  not  in  possession,  he  must  at  least  ver- 
bally assent  to  the  claim  of  the  fideicommissarius, 
who  had  then  the  hereditatis  petitio  fideicommissa- 
ria  against  any  person  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
property. 

The  Quarta  Trebellianica  is,  in  fact,  the  Falcidia 
kpplied  to  the  case  of  universal  fideicommissa.  Ac 
cordingly,  the  heres  only  was  entitled  to  it,  and  not 
a  fideicommissarius,  who  was  himself  charged  with 
t  fideicommissum  If  there  were  several  heredes 
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charg-ea  with  fideicommissa,  each  was  entitled  to  » 
quarta  of  his  portion  of  the  hereditas.  The  here* 
was  entitled  to  retain  a  fourth  out  of  the  hereditas, 
not  including  therein  what  he  took  as  legatee. 

The  fiduciarius  was  bomd  to  restore  the  heredi- 
tas at  the  time  named  by  the  testator,  or,  if  no  time 
was  named,  immediately  avter  taking  possession  of 
it.  He  was  entitled  to  be  indemnified  for  all  proper 
costs  and  charges  which  he  had  sustained  with  re- 
spect to  the  hereditas ;  but  he  was  answerable  fo» 
any  damage  or  loss  which  it  had  sustained  through 
his  culpa. 

Res  singulae  might  also  be  the  objects  of  a  fid'  i 
commissum,  as  a  particular  piece  of  land,  a  slave,  a 
garment,  piece  of  silver,  or  a  sum  of  money  ,  ami 
the  duty  of  giving  it  to  the  fideicommissarius  might 
be  imposed  either  on  the  heres  or  on  a  legatee.  In 
this  way  a  slave  also  might  receive  his  liberty,  and 
the  request  to  manumit  might  be  addressed  either 
to  the  heres  or  the  legatarius.  The  slave,  when 
manumitted,  was  the  libertus  of  the  person  who  man- 
umitted him.  There  were  many  differences  between 
fideicommissa  of  single  things  and  legacies.  A  per- 
son about  to  die  intestate  might  charge  his  heres 
with  a  fideicommissum,  whereas  a  legacy  could  only 
be  given  by  a  testament,  or  by  a  codicil  which  was 
confirmed  by  a  proper  declaration  of  the  testator  in 
a  will ;  but  a  fideicommissum  could  be  given  by  a 
simple  codicil  not  so  confirmed.  A  heres  instituted 
by  a  will  might  be  requested  by  a  codicil,  not  so 
confirmed  as  above,  to  transfer  the  whole  hereditas, 
or  a  part,  to  a  third  person.  A  woman  who  was 
prevented  by  the  provisions  of  the  Voconia  lex  from 
taking  a  certain  hereditas,  might  take  it  as  a  fidei- 
commissum.  The  Latini,  also,  who  were  prohibited 
by  the  lex  Junia  from  taking  hereditates  and  lega- 
cies by  direct  gift  (directo  jure),  could  take  by  fidei- 
commissa. It  was  not  legal  to  name  a  person  as 
heres,  and  also  to  name  another  who,  aftei  the  death 
of  the  heres,  should  become  heres  ;  but  it  was  law- 
ful to  request  the  heres,  on  his  death,  to  transfer  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  hereditas  to  another.  In  this 
way  a  testator  indirectly  exercised  a  testamentary 
power  over  the  property  for  a  longer  period  than  the 
law  allowed  him  to  do  directly.  A  man  sued  for  a 
legacy  per  formulam  ;  but  he  sued  ior  a  fideicom- 
missum before  the  consul  or  praetor  for  fideicommis- 
sa at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces  before  the  praeses. 
A  fideicommissum  was  valid  if  given  in  the  Greek 
language,  but  a  legacy  was  not  until  a  late  period. 

It  appears  that  there  were  no  legal  means  of  en- 
forcing the  due  discharge  of  the  trust  called  fidei- 
commissum  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  gave  the 
consuls  jurisdiction  in  fideicommissa.  In  the  time 
of  Claudius,  praetores  fideicommissarii  were  appoint- 
ed :  in  the  provinces,  the  prassides  took  cognizance 
of  fideicommissa.  The  consuls  still  retained  their  ju- 
risdiction, but  only  exercised  it  in  important  cases.' 
The  proceeding  was  always  extra  ordinem.8  Fidei- 
commissa seem  to  have  been  introduced  in  order 
to  evade  the  civil  law,  and  to  give  the  hereditas,  or 
a  legacy,  to  a  person  who  was  either  incapacitated 
from  taking  directly,  or  who  could  not  take  as  much 
as  the  donor  wished  to  give.  Gaius,  when  observ- 
ing that  peregrini  could  take  fideicommissa,  ob- 
serves that  "  this"  (the  object  of  evading  the  law) 
"  was  probably  the  origin  of  fideicommissa ;"  but 
by  a  senatus  consultum  made  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, such  fideicommissa  were  claimed  by  the  fis 
cus.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  commendationes 
mortuorum  mentioned  by  Cicero.3  We  have  an 
example  in  the  case  of  Q.  P.  Rums,*  who,  being  id 
exile,  was  legally  incapacitated  from  taking  anything 
under  the  will  of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  could  claim 

1.  (Quinti  Instit.,  iii..  6.)— 1.  (Gam  ,  ii..  V*. — V,p.,  Frag, 
tit.  25,  a.  IS  '-  -3.  (De  Fin.,  iii  *  >  -4  /V»|  8.  9 
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from  his  mother,  who  was  the  heres  hduoiHrius. 
»Tiey  were  also  adopted  in  the  case  of  gifts  to  wom- 
en, in  order  to  evade  trrrrlex  Voconia  (vid.  Voconia 
Lei),  and  in  the  case  of  proscribed  persons  j1  incer- 
tte  personae,  Latini,  peregrini,  coelibes,  orbi.  But  the 
eenatus  consnltum  Pegasianum  destroyed  the  capa- 
3ity  of  coelibes  and  orbi  to  take  fideicommissa,  and 
gave  them  to  those  persons  mentioned  in  the  will 
who  had  children,  and  in  default  of  such  to  the  po- 
pulus,  as  in  the  case  of  bereditates  and  legata. 
[Vid.  Bona  Cadoca.)  Municipia  could  not  take  as 
heredes  (vid.  Collegium)  ;  but  by  the  senatus  con- 
silium Apronianum,  which  was  probably  passed  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  they  could  take  a  fideicommis- 
sa hereditas."  ( Vid.  Hereditas.)  Fideicommissa 
were  ultimately  assimilated  to  legacies.    (Vid.  Le- 

BATOM.)j 

FIDEJU'SSIO.    ( Vid.  Intercession 
FIDEPRO'MISSIO.    (Vid.  Intercessio.) 
FIDES.    (Vid  Lyra.) 

FIDI'CUKiE  is  said  to  have  been  an  instrument 
-of  torture,  consisting  of  a  number  of  strings.  Ac- 
cording to  some  modern  writers,  it  was  the  same 
as  the  equuleus,  or,  at  all  events,  formed  part  of  it. 
( Vid.  Eqbuleus  )  The  term,  however,  appears  to 
be  applied  to  any  strings,  whether  forming  part  of 
the  equuleus  or  not,  by  which  the  limbs  or  extrem- 
ities of  individuals  were  tied  tightly.* 

FIDU'CIA.  If  a  man  transferred  his  property  to 
another  on  condition  that  it  should  be  restored  to 
him,  this  contract  was  called  fiducia,  and  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  property  was  so  transferred  was 
saiu  fiduciam  accipere.1  A  man  might  transfer  his 
property  to  another  for  the  sake  of  greater  security 
in  time  of  danger,  or  for  other  sufficient  reason.6 
The  contract  of  fiducia  or  pactu  i  fiduciae  also  ex- 
isted in  the  case  of  pignus,  and  in  the  case  of  man- 
cipation. (Vid.  Emancipatio.)  The  hereditas  it- 
self rnipht  be  an  object  of  fiducia  (Vid.  Fideicom- 
kifSDM.)  1  he  trustee  was  bound  to  discharge  his 
trust  by  restoring  the  thing  :  if  he  did  not,  he  was 
liable  to  an  actio  fiduciae  or  fiduciaria,  which  was 
an  actio  bonae  fidei.7  If  the  trustee  was  condemned 
in  the  action,  the  consequence  was  infamia.  Ci- 
cero enumerates  the  judicium  fiduciae  with  that  tu- 
telae  and  societatis,  as  "  judicia  gumma  existimatio- 
nis  el  pane  capitis"*  where  he  is  evidently  alluding 
to  the  consequence  of  infamia.* 

When  the  object  for  which  a  thing  w?_l  trans- 
ferred to  another  was  attained,  a  rernancipatio  of 
those  things  which  required  to  be  transferred  by 
mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio  was  necessary  ;  and 
with  this  view  a  particular  contract  (pactum  fiducia) 
was  inserted  in  the  formula  of  mancipatio  If  no  j 
rernancipatio  took  place,  but  only  a  simple  restitutio, 
asucapio  was  necessary  to  restore  the  Quiritarian 
ownership,  and  this  was  called  usureceptio.  The \ 
contract  of  fiducia  might  be  accompanied  with  a 
condition,  by  virtue  of  which  the  fiducia  might  cease 
in  a  given  case,  and  thus  the  fiducia  was  connected 
with  the  Commissoria  lex,  as  we  see  in  Paulus10 
and  in  Cicero,"  "  fiducia  comrnissa,"  which  may  be 
explained  by  reference  to  Cummissum. 

FIDUCIA'RIA  ACTIO     (Vid  Actio.) 

FIGLINjE.    (Vid  Fictile) 

•FILIX,  Fern.  The  general  resemblance  which 
several  of  the  Ferns  have  to  one  another,  has  led 
modern  botanical  writers  to  apprehend  that  the  an- 

1.  (Cic,  Verr.,i.,  47.)— 2.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  lit.  22,  •.  6.  —  Plm., 
Bp.,  ».,  7.)— 3  (Gaum,  ii.,  247-280.  —  Ulp.,  Frag.,  lit.  25.)  —  4. 
(Val  Max.,  iii.,  1 5.— Sueton.,  Tib.,  62 ;  Cat.,  S3.— Coil.  Theodoa., 
I,  tit.  3i,i.  1.— Siironioa,  Do  Jud.,  in.,  17.)— S  (Cic,  Top.,  c.  10.) 
— «.  (Ouaa,  ii.,  60.) — 7.  (Cic,  Off.,  in.,  15.— Id.,  ad  Fnm.,  til, 
19.)  —  8.  (Cic,  Pro  Roa.  Com.,  c.  6.)  —  0.  (Compare  Ban  rmr, 
Svttem,  Ac,  ii.,  176.)— 10.  (Sant.  Recent.,  n.,  tit.  13.)  —  1 1.  [Pro  I 
Place,  c  21.)— 12.  (Oaiua,  ii ,  60.— Id.,  iii..  201. — Roeahirt,  | 
Grtindlinian,  Ac;  t>  99. — Rein,  Daa  Rom.  I'n  v  ifrerht.— 1 1  •  ■  ■  -  I 
•ec  ,  Svniaemn,  eil  Hftnbold.) 


cienls  did  not  distinguish  very  nicely  between  thjr* 
The  in-epic  of  the  Greeks,  theiefore,  thoagh  Spren- 
gel  sets  it  down  for  the  Aspidiuir.  Filix  mat,  was 
probably  not  restricted  to  it.'  The  Filix  of  Virgil 
appears  to  have  been  the  Ptens  Aguilina,  L.  Land 
which  abounds  with  fern  is  always  very  poor.'  The 
Latin  name  filix  was  given  to  this  plant  in  allusion 
to  the  radical  fibres,  which  resemble  so  many  thread* 
(fila).  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  nrepov,  "a 
wing,"  because  the  leaves  are  pinnated  and  expand- 
ed like  wings.  The  specific  appellation  given  by 
Linnaeus  to  the  female  Fern,  namely,  Aquilina,  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  following  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  when  the  root  of  this  plant  is  cut 
transversely,  it  presents  a  very  exact  representation 
of  an  eagle  (aqmla)  with  two  heads.  Hence  this 
species  of  Fern  is  called  in  Germany  the  "Impe 
rial."3 

FI'MBRI^E  (Kpoaool ;  loniee,  dvoavoi,  Greg.  Co- 
rinth.), thrums ;  tassels;  a  fringe. 

When  the  weaver  had  finished  any  garment  on 
the  loom  (vid  Tela),  the  thrums,  t.  e.,  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  threads  of  the  warp,  hung  in  a  row  at 
the  bottom.  In  this  state  they  were  frequently  left, 
being  considered  ornamental.  Often,  also,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  ravelling,  and  to  give  a  still  more 
artificial  and  ornamented  appearance,  they  were 
separated  into  bundles,  each  of  which  was  twisted 
( mpt-KToX c  -frvodvoic*),  and  tied  in  one  or  more  knots. 
The  thrums  were  thus,  by  a  very  simple  process, 
transformed  into  a  row  of  tassels.  The  linen  shirts 
found  in  Egyptian  tombs  sometimes  show  this  or- 
nament along  their  lower  edge,  and  illustrate,  in  a 
very  interesting  manner,  the  description  of  these 
garments  by  Herodotus.4  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  fringes  were  seldom  worn  except  by  fe- 
males (HfjooGurbv  xiTuva*).  Of  their  manner  of  di* 
playing  them,  the  best  idea  may  be  formed  by  the 
inspection  of  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
small  bronze,  representing  a  Roman  lady  who  wears 
an  inner  and  an  outer  tunic,  the  latter  being  fringed, 
and  over  these  a  large  shawl  or  pallium. 


Among  barbarous  nations,  the  amictus  was  oftei, 
worn  by  men  with  a  fringe,  as  is  seen  very  con- 
spicuously in  the  group  of  Sarmatians  at  p.  171. 
By  crossing  the  bundles  of  thrums,  and  lying  them 
at  the  points  of  intersection,  a  kind  of  network  was 
produced,  and  we  are  informed  of  a  fringe  of  this 
description,  which  was,  moreover,  hur.g  with  bells1 

1.  (Adama,  Append.,!.  ».) — 2.  iMartyn  ad  Vim.,  Georg.,  it. 
189.)— 3.  (Fee,  Flore  de  Virgtle,  p.  In.)— 4.  (Uninca,  Anal.,  l. 
•116.)— 5.  (ii..  81.)— 6.  (Rninck,  n„  525  — Jarol>»,  An.,  ad  for 
—  Pollux.  »ll..  64.— Sueton  ,  Jul.,  45.1—7.  (I)ind  Sn  .,  ,r,:>.,  26 
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With  the  progress  uf  luxury  it  appears  that  the  an- 
cients manufactured  fringes  separately,  and  sewed 
them  to  the  borders  of  their  garments.  They  were 
also  made  of  gold  thread  and  other  costly  materials 
Of  this  kind  was  the  ornament,  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred golden  tassels,  which  surrounded  the  mythical 
shield  of  Jupiter,  the  alylc  dvoavoeooa,  and  which 
depended  from  the  girdle  of  Juno.1 

In  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  wool  to  form 
itself  into  separate  bundles  like  tassels  (&vaavT)6bv'), 
tie  poets  speak  of  the  golden  fleece  as  consisting 
Of  them  ;3  and  Cicero,  declaiming  against  the  ef- 
feminacy of  Gabinius,  applies  the  same  expression 
to  his  curling  locks  of  hair.4 

FI'NIUM  REGUNDO'RUM  ACTIO  If  the 
boundaries  of  contiguous  estates  were  accidental- 
ly confused,  each  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  boundaries  might  have  an  ac- 
tion against  the  other  for  that  purpose.  This  ac- 
tion belonged  to  the  class  of  duplicia  judicia.  (Vul. 
FamilijE  Erci8cundjE  Actio.)  In  this  action  each 
party  was  bound  to  account  for  the  fruits  and  prof- 
its which  he  had  received  from  any  part  of  the  land 
which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  also  to  account 
for  any  injury  which  it  had  sustained  through  his 
culpa.  Each  party  was  also  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  improvements  made  in  the  portion  of  land 
which  did  not  belong  to  him.8 

FISCUS.  The  following  is  Savigny's  account 
of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  term  : 

In  the  republican  period,  the  state  was  designa- 
ted by  the  term  yErarium,  in  so  far  as  it  was  viewed 
with  respect  to  its  rights  of  property,  which  ulti- 
mately resolved  themselves  into  receipts  into,  and 
payments  out  of,  the  public  chest.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  imperial  power,  there  was  a  division 
of  the  provinces  between  the  senate,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  Republic,  and  the  Caesar  ;  and 
there  was,  consequently,  a  division  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  public  income  and  expenditure. 
The  property  of  the  senate  retained  the  name  of 
iErarium,  and  that  of  the  Caesar,  as  such,  received 
the  name  of  Fiscus.  The  private  property  of  the 
Caesar  (res  privata  Principis,  ratio  Casaris)  was 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Fiscus.  The  word 
Fiscus  signified  a  wicker-basket  or  pannier,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  keep  and 
carry  about  large  sums  of  money ;'  and  hence  Fis- 
cus came  to  signify  any  person's  treasure  or  money 
chest.  The  importance  of  the  imperial  Fiscus  soon 
led  to  the  practice  of  appropriating  the  name  to  that 
property  which  the  Caesar  claimed  as  Caesar,  and 
the  word  Fiscus,  without  any  adjunct,  was  used  in 
this  sense  (res  fisci  est'1' .  Ultimately  the  word  came 
to  signify  generally  the  property  of  the  state,  the 
Caesar  having  concentrated  in  himself  all  the  sov- 
ereign power,  and  thus  the  word  Fiscus  finally  had 
the  same  signification  as  iErarium  in  the  republican 
period.  It  does  not  appear  at  what  time  the  iEra- 
rium was  merged  in  the  Fiscus,  though  the  distinc- 
tion of  namt  and  of  thing  continued  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  In  the  later  periods,  the  words 
iErarium  and  Fiscus  were  often  used  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  only  in  the  sense  of  the  imperial  chest, 
for  there  was  then  no  other  public  chest.  So  long 
as  the  distinction  existed  between  the  iErarium  and 
the  Fiscus,  the  law  relating  to  them  severally  might 
be  expressed  by  the  terms  jus  populi  and  jus  fisci, 
as  in  Paulus,'  though  there  is  no  reason  for  apply- 
ing the  distinction  to  the  time  when  Paulus  wrote  ; 
for,  as  already  observed,  it  had  then  long  ceased. 

The  Fiscus  had  a  legal  personal  existence ;  that 

1.  (Horn.,  II.,  ii.,  488.— lb.,  t.,  738.— Ib.,  xit.,  181.— Ib.,  xvii., 
m.h~ 8.  (.Elian,  H.  A.,  xvi.,  ll.)-3.  (Find.,  Pyth.,  411.— 
Apoll.  Rhod.,  iv.,  1146.)— 4.  (Cic.  in  Pia.,  (Dig.  10,  tit. 

1.)— 6  (Cic,  1  Verr.,  c.  8.— Phedr.,  Pab.,  ii..  7.)  —  7.  (Jut., 
«al.,ii  54.)— 8  fSent.  Recept.,  ».,  IS.) 
OA. 


is,  as  the  subject  of  certain  rights,  it  was  legally  & 
person,  by  virtur  of  the  same  fiction  of  law  which 
gave  a  personal  existence  to  corporations,  and  the 
communities  of  i  ities  and  villages.  But  the  Fiscus 
differed  in  many  respects  from  other  persors  exist- 
ing by  fiction  of  law;  and,  as  an  instance,  it  wa» 
never  under  any  incapacity  as  to  taking  an  heredi- 
tas,  which  for  a  long  time  was  the  case  with  cor- 
porations, for  the  reason  given  by  Ulpian.  ;  Vii. 
Collegium.)  These  reasons  would  also  apply  to 
the  Populus  as  well  as  to  a  Municipium,  and  yet 
the  populus  is  never  alluded  to  as  being  under  such 
disability ,  and,  in  fid,  it  could  not,  consistentlj 
with  being  the  source  of  all  rights,  be  under  any 
legal  disabilities. 

Various  officers,  as  Procuratores,  Advocati  (vid. 
Advocatus),  Patroni,  and  Praelecti,  were  employed 
in  the  administration  of  the  Fiscus.  Nerva  estab- 
lished a  Praetor  Fiscalis  to  administer  the  law  in 
matters  relating  to  the  Fiscus.  The  patrimoni- 
um,  or  private  property  of  the  Caesar,  was  adminis- 
tered by  Procuratores  Caesaris.  The  privileges  of 
the  Fiscus  were,  however,  extended  to  the  private 
property  (ratio)  of  the  Caesar,  and  of  his  wife  the 
Augusta.1 

Property  was  acquired  by  the  Fiscus  in  various 
ways,  enumerated  in  the  Digest,*  many  of  which 
may  be  arranged  under  the  head  of  penalties  and 
forfeitures.  Thus,  if  a  man  was  led  to  commit  sui- 
cide in  consequence  of  having  done  some  criminal 
act  (flagitium),  or  if  a  man  made  counterfeit  coin, 
his  property  was  forfeited  to  the  fiscus.'  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Fiscus  generally  received  information 
(nunciationes)  of  such  occurrences  from  private  in- 
dividuals, who  were  rewarded  for  their  pains.  Treas- 
ure (thesaurus)  which  was  found  in  certain  places 
was  also  subject  to  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Fis- 
cus. To  explain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Fiscus,  and  its  administration,  would  require  a  long 
discussion.* 

FISTULA.    (Vii.  Castellum,  Tibia.) 

FLABELLUM,  dim.  FLABELLULUM  (fame, 
{tiitiarqp,  dim.  fitmdiov),  a  Fan.  "  The  exercise  of 
the  fan,"  so  wittily  described  by  Addison,'  was 
wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Neither  were 
their  fans  so  constructed  that  they  might  be  furled, 
unfurled,  and  fluttered,  nor  were  they  even  carried 
by  the  ladies  themselves.  They  were,  it  is  true,  of 
elegant  forms,  of  delicate  colouis  (prasino  flabello*), 
and  sometimes  of  costly  and  splendid  materials, 
such  as  peacocks'  feathers  ;7  but  they  were  stiff 
and  of  a  fixed  shape,  and  were  held  by  female 
slaves  (flabelliferee9),  by  beautiful  boys,*  or  by  eu- 
nuchs,10 whose  duty  it  was  to  wave  them  so  as  to 
produce  a  cooling  breeze.11  A  gentleman  might, 
nevertheless,  take  the  fan  into  his  own  hand,  and 
use  it  in  fanning  a  lady  as  a  compliment."  The 
woodcut  at  p.  225  shows  a  female  bestowing  this 
attendance  upon  her  mistress.  The  fan  which  she 
holds  is  apparently  made  of  separate  feathers  joined 
at  the  base,  and  also  united  both  by  a  thread  pass- 
ing along  their  tips,  and  by  another  stronger  thread 
tied  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  each  feather.  An- 
other use  of  the  fan  was  to  drive  away  flies  from 
living  persons,  and  from  articles  of  food  which  were 
either  placed  upon  the  table  or  offered  in  sacrifice. 


1.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  14,  t.  «.)— 2.  (49,  tit.  14.  s.  1.)— 3.  (Paului, 
Sent.  Recept.,  v.,  12.)— 4.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  14  :  "  De  Jure  Fiaci." 
—Cod.  x.,  1.— Cod.  Theod.,  «.,  1.— Paulus,  Sent.  Recept.,  t., 
12. — Savigny,  System  des  heut.  Rom.  R.,  vol.  ii. — "  Fragment- 
um  veteris  jurisconsulti  de  Jure  Fisci,"  printed  in  Goeschen'f 
edition  of  Gaius. — Savigny,  "  Neu  entdeckte  Quellen  des  Rdm 
R.,"  Zeitschrift,  iii.)— 5.  (Spect.,  No.  102.)— 6.  (Mart.,  iii.,  40.) 
7.  (Propert.,  li.,  15.) — 8.  (Philemon,  as  translated  by  Plautus 
Trinumm.,  ii.,  1,  22.)— 9.  (Strato,  Epig.,  22.)— 10.  (Eurip., 
Orest.,  1408-1412.  —  Menander,  p.  175,  ed.  Meineke,  and  a? 
translated  by  Terence,  Eun.,  iii.,  5, 45-54.) — 11.  (IlruncY,  Anal, 
ii.,  92.1—12.  (Orid,  A  A.,  i.,  161.— Amor.,  iii  ,  2.  38  > 


FLAGRUiM. 


FLAMEN 


►Vhen  intended  for  a  fly-flapper,  it  was  less  stiff,  j 
and  was  called  muscanum1  and  fivioaodr).1  In 
short,  the  manner  of  using  fans  was  precisely  that 
which  is  still  practised  in  China,  India,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East  ;  and  Euripides  says'  that  the 
Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  of  them  from  "  bar- 
barous" countries.  The  Emperor  Augustus  had  a 
slave  to  fan  him  during  his  sleep,'  for  the  use  of 
fans  was  not  confined  to  females. 

Besides  separate  feathers,  the  ancient  fan  was 
sometimes  made  of  linen,  extended  upon  a  light 
frame.6  From  the  above-cited  passage  of  Euripi- 
des and  the  ancient  scholia  upon  it,  compared  with 
representations  of  the  flahellum  in  ancient  paintings, 
it  also  appears  to  have  been  made  by  placing  the 
two  wings  of  a  bird  back  to  back,  fastening  them 
together  in  this  position,  and  attaching  a  handle  at 
the  base.' 

A  more  homely  application  of  the  fan  \va3  its  use 
in  cookery  {vid.  Focus).  In  a  painting  which  repre- 
sents a  sacrifice  to  Isis,'  a  priest  is  seen  fanning 
the  fire  upon  the  altar  with  a  triangular  flabellum, 
such  as  is  still  used  in  Italy.  This  practice  gave 
origin  among  classical  writers  to  expressions  cor- 
responding to  ours,  meaning  to  fan  the  flame  of 
hope,*  of  love  (/>itt  ,etv*)y  or  of  sedition.10 

FLAGRUM,  dim.   FLAGELLUM   (^dorif).   a  I 
Whip,  a  Scourge,  to  the  handle  of  which  was  fixed 
a  lash  made  of  cords  (funibus11)  or  thongs  of  leather 
(loris  ;"  o/evriva"),  especially  thongs  made  from  the 
ox's  hide  (fmbuits  exuvus'*).    The  lash  was  often  i 
twisted."   A  whip  with  a  single  lash  was  called 
Mcutica  ;"  but  it  often  had  two  lashes  (\iyvp$  fidan- 
yi  6tnl.y11),  and  is  so  represented  on  various  ancient  i 
monuments.    (Vtd.  woodcut,  p.  66.) 

The  whip  was  used  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  : 
1.  by  boys  in  whipping  the  top  {vid.  Buxum)  ;  2.  in 
thieshing  corn,  when  it  was  formed  as  a  flail  (per- 
txeu  jlagellatur1*);  3.  in  driving  a  chariot,"  or  riding 
on  horseback."  For  this  purpose  the  whip  was 
sometimes  splendidly  ornamented  (tfracivr/1').  As  a 
check  to  the  cruel  treatment  of  animals,  Constan- 
*.ine  enacted  a  law  forbidding  any  one  in  riding  and 
driving  to  use  a  severer  instrument  than  a  switch  or 
whip  with  a  short  point  or  spur  at  the  end."  4.  In 
Spartan  and  Roman  education."  The  weapon  of 
the  Roman  pedagogue  was  an  eel's  skin,  and  was 
therefore  called  anguilla.**  5.  In  compelling  soldiers 
to  fight  under  Asiatic  monarchs."  6.  In  gratifying 
private  resentment  "  7.  In  punishing  criminals," 
especially  before  crucifixion.  ( Vid.  Crux.)  8.  In 
punishing  slaves  for  running  away"  or  deserting  to 
the  enemy,"  or  merely  to  gratify  the  caprice  and 
cruelty  of  their  owners.  Thus  females  were  pun- 
ished by  their  mistresses.'0  The  whip  used  to  pun- 
ish slaves  was  a  dreadful  instrument  Khorrib%le  fla- 
gellum"),  knotted  with  hones,  or  heavy,  indented, 
circles  of  bronze  (uiTpayal.uTii31),  or  terminated  by 
hooks,  in  which  case  it  was  aptly  denominated  a 
tcorpion."    The  infliction  of  punishment  with  it 

1  (M»rt.,  nv.,  (57.)— 2.  (Mennnder,  p  ITS. — jElian,  11.  A., 
it,  14.— Brnnck,  Anal.,  n..  388. — Id-  ib.,  in.,  92.)— 3.  (I.  c.)— 
4.  (Surton.,  OctaT.,  82.)  — 5.  (Strato,  I.  c  )  —  6.  (Vtd.  also 
Bninek,  Anal    u.,  268,  llr-„(,  t>  ) — 7.  (Ant.  d'Ercolano, 

i.,  60.)— ».  (Alciph.,  in.,  47.)— 0  (Brunek.,  Anal.,  n.,  306.)— 
a  (Axialoph.,  Han.,  360.— Cic,  Pro  Flaw:.,  23.)— II.  (Hor., 
Spoil.,  it.,  I.— John,  ii  ,  15.)— 12.  (Hot.,  Epuu.,  i.,  16,  47.)— 13. 
inter.,  p.  3*7,  ed.  Fiacher.)— 14.  (Plaut.,  Moat.,  it.,  I,  28.)— 
»  (Val.  Flvx.,  Tin.,  20.)— 16.  (Hor.,  Snt.,  U,  3,  119.)— 17. 
(8v,-o  ,  Ajax,  341.)— 18.  (Plin.,  II.  .V,  ivm.,  30  -IIieran.  in 
lam.,mriii.,*7.) — 19.  (Horn.,  II.,  ptuuim.— Mart.,  xit..  55.)— 20. 
(In.,  De  Re  Equertr.,  Tin.,  4.— Id.  ih_  i.,  1.)— 21.  (Hum.,  II., 
t,  500.  —  Id.  ib.,  nr.,  395.)  —  22.  (Cod.  Theodoc,  n.)  — 23. 
(Xen,  Da  Lac.  Rep.,  n.,  2.-Mart..  x.,  61.)— 24.  (Plm  ,  II  N., 
bL,  ».— laid.,  Ong.,  t.,  27.)-25.  (Herod.,  til,  22,  56,  103,  223. 
—Xen.,  Anal...  in.,  4, 1)  25.1—26.  (Catull.,  xxi.,  12.— Val.  Max., 
vL,  1,  IS.) — 27.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  in.,  3,  II.)— 28.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  i., 
«,».)— 89.  (Anrtoph.,  Pac.,  451.)— 30.  (Jut.,  ft,  S8S.) — 31. 
(Htt.,  1.  o.)— 32  (Athcn  ,  it.,  38.)— 33.  (laid.,  1.  c— 1  Chxoii  , 
«     t  1 


upon  the  naked  back  of  me  sufferer1  was  sometime* 
fatal,'  and  was  carried  into  execution  by  a  class  of 
persons,  themselves  slaves,  who  were  called  lorarii. 
It  appears  that  there  was  another  class,  who  sub- 
mitted to  be  thus  whipped  lor  hire.'  A  slave  who 
had  been  flogged  was  called  flagrio  (j+aorty-  of*), 
which,  of  course,  became  a  term  of  mockery  and 
contempt.  During  the  Saturnalia  the  scourge  w  — 
deposited  under  the  seal  of  the  master.4  9.  In  the 
contests  of  gladiators,'  two  of  whom  seem  to  be 
represented  on  the  coin  here  introduced.  (Vid. 
woodcut.)    10.  In  the  worship  of  Cybele,  whose 


priests  pretended  to  propitiate  her,  and  excited  me 
compassion  and  reverence  of  the  multitude  hy  flog- 
ging themselves  with  scourges  such  as  that  here 
represented,  from  a  bas-relief  of  this  goddess  in  the 
museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  They  were  strung 
with  tali  (aarpayaXoi)  from  the  feet  of  sheep,'  and 
resembled  the  scourges  employed  to  punish  slaves. 
11   In  the  hands  of  Bellona  and  the  Furies.5 

FLAMEN,  the  name  for  any  Roman  priest  who 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  one  particular  god 

(DlVIStlCE  ALUS  ALU  SACERDOTE8,  OMNIB08  PONTIFI- 

ces,  8INOUHS  f (.amines  sunto'),  and  who  received 
a  distinguishing  epithet  from  the  deity  to  whom  he 
ministen'd.  (Horum,  sc.  flaminum,  singuli  cogno- 
mtna  hab*nt  ab  to  deo  quoi  sacra  faciuni.1')  The  most 
dignified  were  those  attached  to  Diiovis,  Mars,  and 
Quirinus  the  Flamen  Dtalxs,  Flamen  Martialis,  and 
Flamen  tjuirinalis.  The  first  two  are  said  hy  Plu- 
tarch11 to  have  been  established  by  Romulus ;  but 
the  greater  number  of  authorities  agree  in  referring 
the  institution  of  the  whole  three,  in  common  with 
all  othei  matters  connected  with  state  religion,  to 
Numa."  The  number  was  eventually  increased  to 
fifteen :"  the  three  original  flamens  were  always 
chosen  from  among  the  patricians,  and  styled  Ma- 
jorca ;"  the  rest  from  the  plebeians,  with  the  epithet 
Afuwres.1'  Two  rude  lines  of  Ennius"  preserve  the 
names  of  six  of  these,  appointed,  says  the  poet,  bv 
Numa : 

"  Volturnolt.m,  Palatualcm,  Furinalem, 
Flnralcmque,  Falacrcm  el  1'omonalem  feat 
Hie  idem  .  ..." 

to  which  we  may  add  the  Flamen  Vnlcanalu"  and 
the  Flamen  Carmentalis}*  We  find  in  hooks  ol  an- 
tiquities mention  made  of  the  Virlnalis,  Laurcntudu, 
Lavinalis,  and  Lucullaris,  which  would  Complete 
the  list;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  thai  ihese 
four  were  Roman,  and  not  merely  provincial  pnes's. 

It  is  generally  staled,  upon  the  authority  ul  A  ulna 
Gellius,"  that  the  flamens  were  elected  at  the  Coin- 


1.  (Jut.,  I.  c>— ».  (Hor.,  Sal.,  i.,  2,  41.)— 3.  (Fextui,  a.  t 
Flagratorea.) — 4  (Philemon,  p.  415,  ed.  Mrin. — Anrtoph.,  Ran., 
502.— Equit..  1225  —  Lye.,  1242.—"  Maitigia  :"  Plautni.  pasnm. 
— Ter.,  Adeiph.,  t.,  2,  6.)— 5.  (Marl.,  xiv.,  79  )— 6.  (Tortoll., 
Apoll.,  21.)— 7.  (Apul.,  Met.,  Tin.)— 8.  (Virg.,  JF.a.,  vL  570^ 
"  Snnguinco  flagello i"  Tiii.,  703.— Val.  Flacc.,  1.  c.)— 9.  (fie, 
De  Leg.,  n.,  8.)  —  10.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  84.)  —  II. 
(Num.,  7.)—l2.  (Lit.,  l,  20.— Dionya.,  It,  64,  Ac.)— 13.  (Feat. , 
•.  t.  "  Maxima-  dignationn.") — 14.  (Gaiui,  i.,  112.) — 15.  (Feat, 
a.  t.  "  Msjam  Klnminea.M>— 16.  (Varro,  De  Ling,  Lat.,  til,  44. 
—  17.  (Varro,  I).>  Ling  Lat.,  t.,  84.)— 18.  (Cic,  Brat.,  14  )— It 
(it.,  *7.) 


FLAMEN. 


FLAMEN. 


tia  Curiata,  and  this  was  doubtless  the  case  in  the 
earlier  times ;  but,  upon  examining  the  passage  in 
question,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grammarian  speaks 
of  their  induction  into  office  only,  and  therefore  we 
maj  conclude  that  subsequently  to  the  passing  of 
the  Lex  Domitia  they  were  chosen  in  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  especially  since  so  many  of  them  were 
plebeians.  After  being  nominated  by  the  people, 
they  were  received  (capti)  and  installed  (inaugura- 
bantur)  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,1  to  whose  author- 
ity they  were  at  all  times  subject.8 

The  office  was  understood  to  last  for  life  ;  but  a 
flamen  might  be  compelled  to  resign  (Jlaminio  abire) 
'or  a  breach  of  duty,  or  even  on  account  of  the  oc- 
currence of  an  ill-omened  accident  while  dischar- 
ging his  functions.1 

Their  characteristic  dress  was  the  apex  (vid. 
Apex),  the  Itzna  (vid.  L^ena),  and  a  laurel  wreath. 
The  name,  according  to  Varro  and  Festus,  was  de- 
rived from  the  band  of  white  wool  (filum,  filamen, 
flamen)  which  was  wrapped  round  the  apex,  and 
which  they  wore,  without  the  apex,  when  the  heat 
was  oppressive.*  This  etymology  is  more  reason- 
able than  the  transformation  of  pileamines  (from  /«- 
leus)  into  flamines.t  The  most  distinguished  of  all 
the  flamens  was  the  Ihodis ;  the  lowest  in  rank  the 
Pomonalis.6 

The  former  enjoyed  many  peculiar  honours. 
When  a  vacancy  occurred,  three  persons  of  patri- 
cian descent,  whose  parents  had  been  married  ac- 
cording to  the  ceremonies  of  confarreatio  (vid.  Mar- 
riage), were  nominated  by  the  Comitia,  one  of 
whom  was  selected  (cafus),  and  consecrated  (in- 
augurabatur)  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.7  From 
that  time  forward  he  was  emancipated  from  the 
control  of  his  father,  and  became  sui  juris.6  He 
ilone,  of  all  priests,  wore  the  albogalerus  (vid.  Albhs 
Galerus9)  ;  he  had  a  right  to  a  lictor,10  to  the  toga 
pr&texta,  the  sella  curulis,  and  to  a  seat  in  the  sen- 
ate in  virtue  of  his  office.  This  last  privdege,  after 
having  been  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse  for  a  long 
period,  was  asserted  by  C.  Valerius  Flaccus  (B.C. 
309),  and  the  claim  allowed,  more,  however,  says 
Livy,  in  deference  to  his  high  personal  character 
than  from  a  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  de- 
mand 11  The  Rex  Sacrificulus  alone  was  entitled  to 
recline  above  him  at  a  banquet :  if  one  in  bonds 
took  refuge  in  his  house,  the  chains  were  immedi- 
ately struck  off,  and  conveyed  through  the  impluvium 
to  the  roof  and  thence  cast  down  into  the  street 
if  a  criminal  on  his  way  to  punishment  met  him, 
and  fell  suppliant  at  his  feet,  he  was  respited  for 
that  day  ;13  usages  which  remind  us  of  the  right  of 
sanctuary  attached  to  the  persons  and  dwellings  of 
the  papal  cardinals. 

To  counterbalance  these  high  honours,  the  Dialis 
was  subjected  to  a  multitude  of  restrictions  and 
privations,  a  long  catalogue  of  which  has  been  com- 
piled by  Aulus  Gellius1*  from  the  works  of  Fabius 
Pictor  and  Masurius  Sabinus,  while  Plutarch,  in  his 
Roman  Questions,  endeavours  to  explain  their  im- 
port.   Among  these  were  the  following  : 

It  was  unlawful  for  him  to  be  out  of  the  city  for 
a  single  night  ;15  ;  regulation  which  seems  to  have 
been  modified  bj  Augustus,  in  so  far  that  an  ab- 
sence of  two  nights  was  permitted  ;16  and  he  was 
forbidden  to  sleep  out  of  his  own  bed  for  three  nights 
consecutively.    Thus  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 

1.  (Liv.,  xrvii.,  8.— Id.,  xxix.,  38.— Val.  Max.,  VI.,  ix.,  3.)— 2. 
(Lit.,  Epil.,  xix.— Id.,  xxxvii.,  51.— Val.  Max.,  I.,  i.,  2.)— 3. 
(Val  Max.,  I.,  i.,  4.)— 4.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  viii.,  664.)— 5. 
(Plutaivi,  Num.,  7.) — 6.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Maximae  dignationis.) — 
7  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  1  \— Liv.,  xxvii.,  8.)— 8.  (Gaius,  i.,  130.— 
Ul]>ian,  Frag.,  ix., 5.—  Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  16.)— 9.  (Varro  ap.  Gell., 
I.,  15.)— 10.  (Plut.,Q.rt.,  p.  119,  ed.  Reiske.)— 11.  (Liv.,  xxvii., 
8.— Compare  i.,  20.)  12.  (Aul.  Gell.,  x.,  15.)— 13.  (Aul.  Gell., 
I.,  15. — Plut.,  Q.  R.,  p.  166.)— 14.  (x.,  15.)— 15.  (Liv  .  v..  52.)— 
ML  (Tacit,  Ann..  •:•  .  58  71  t 
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undertake  the  government  of  a  province.  Hi  nugbl 
not  mount  upon  horseback,  nor  even  touch  a  norse, 
nor  look  upon  an  army  marshalled  without  the  po- 
mcerium,  and  hence  was  seldom  elected  to  the  con- 
sulship. Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  originally  he 
was  altogether  precluded  from  seeking  or  accepting 
any  civil  magistracy  but  this  last  prohibition  wa» 
certainly  not  enforced  in  later  times.  The  object 
of  the  above  rules  was  manifestly  to  make  him  lit 
erally  Jovi  adsiduum  sacerdotem ;  to  compel  constant 
attention  to  the  duties  of  the  priesthood  ;  to  leave 
him  in  a  great  measure  without  any  temptation  to 
neglect  them.  The  origin  of  the  superstitions  which 
we  shall  next  enumerate  is  not  so  clear,  but  the  cu- 
rious will  find  abundance  of  speculation  in  Plu- 
tarch,* Festus,3  and  Pliny.4  He  was  not  allowed 
to  swear  an  oath,  nor  to  wear  a  ring  "  nisi  pervio  el 
casso"  that  is,  as  they  explain  it,  unless  plain  and 
without  stones  ;s  nor  to  strip  himself  naked  in  the 
open  air,  nor  to  go  out  without  his  proper  headdress, 
nor  to  have  a  knot  in  any  part  of  his  attire,  nor  to 
walk  along  a  path  overcanopied  by  vines.  He  might 
not  touch  flour,  nor  leaven,  nor  leavened  bread,  nor 
a  dead  body ;  he  might  not  enter  a  bustum  (vid. 
Uustum),  but  was  not  prevented  from  attending  a 
funeral.  He  was  forbidden  either  to  touch  or  to 
name  a  dog,  a  she-goat,  ivy,  beans,  or  raw  flesh. 
None  but  a  free  man  might  cut  his  hair ;  the  clip- 
pings of  which,  together  with  the  parings  of  his 
nails,  were  buried  beneath  afelix  arbor.  No  one 
might  sleep  in  his  bed,  the  legs  of  which  were 
smeared  with  fine  clay  ;  and  it  was  unlawful  to 
place  a  box  containing  sacrificial  cakes  in  contact 
with  the  bedstead. 

Flamimca  was  the  name  given  to  the  wife  of  the 
dialis.  He  was  required  to  wed  a  virgin  according 
to  the  ceremonies  of  confarreatio,  which  regulation 
also  applied  to  the  two  other  flamines  majores  •* 
and  he  could  not  marry  a  second  time.  Hence, 
since  her  assistance  was  essential  in  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  ordinances,  a  divorce  was  not  per- 
mitted, and  if  she  died  the  dialis  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign. The  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  flaminica 
were  similar  to  those  by  which  her  husband  was 
fettered.7  Her  dress  consisted  of  a  dyed  robe  (ve- 
nenato  operitwr) ;  her  hair  was  plaited  up  with  a 
purple  band  in  a  conical  form  (tutulum) ;  and  she 
wore  a  small  square  cloak  with  a  border  tea),  to 
which  was  attached  a  slip  cut  from  a  Jeht  arbor.' 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  rica  reallv  was ; 
whether  a  short  cloak,  as  appears  most  probable,  01 
a  napkin  thrown  over  the  head.  She  was  proh;l*it- 
ed  from  mounting  a  staircase  consisting  of  more 
than  three  steps  (the  text  of  Aulus  Gellius  is  uncer- 
tain, but  the  object  must  have  been  to  prevent 
her  ankles  from  being  seen) ;  and  when  she  went 
to  the  argei  (vid.  Argei),  she  neither  combed  nor 
arranged  her  hair.  On  each  of  the  nundinae  a  ram 
was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  in  the  regia  by  the  flamin- 
ica.9 

After  the  death  of  the  flamen  Merula,  who  was 
chosen  consul  suffectus  on  the  expulsion  of  Cinna," 
and  who,  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Marian  faction 
shed  his  own  blood  in  the  sanctuary  (B.C.  87),  calling 
down  curses  on  his  enemies  with  his  dying  breath," 
the  priesthood  remained  vacant  until  the  consecra- 
tion of  Servius  Maluginensis  (B.C.  11)  by  Augustus, 
then  Pontifex  Maximus.  Julius  Csesarhad,  inieed, 
been  nominated  in  his  17th  year,  but  was  ne»er  in- 
stalled ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  above  period, 


1.  (Plut.,  Q.  R.,  p.  169.)— 2.  (Q.  R.,  p.  114,  118,  164-170.)- 
3.  (  s.  v.  Edera  and  Equo.) — 4.  (H.  N.,  xviii.,  30. — lb.,  xiviii, 
40.) — 5.  (Kirchmann.  De  Annulis,  p.  14.)— 8.  (Serv.  ad  Virg., 
JEn.,  iv.,  104,  374.— Gaius,  i.,  112.)— 7.  (Aul.  Gell.,  x.,  15.)— 8 
(Fest.,  s.  v.  Tutulum,  Rica.  —  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vii.,  44 
—9.  (Macrob.,  i„  16.)— 10.  (Velleius,  ii..  20.— Val.  Mu  .  13f 
xii.,  5.)— 11.  (Velleius,  ii..  22.1 


FLORALIA 


FOCUS 


me  duties  of  the  office  were  discharged  by  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus.1 

The  municipal  townr  also  had  their  flamens. 
Thus  the  celebrated  affray  between  Milo  and  Clo- 
dius  took  place  while  the  former  was  on  his  way  to 
Lanuvium,  of  which  he  was  then  dictator,  to  de- 
clare the  election  of  a  flamen  (adflaminem  proden- 
dum).  After  the  deification  of  the  emperors,  fla- 
mens were  appointed  to  superintend  their  worship 
in  Rome  and  in  all  the  provinces ;  and  we  find  con- 
stantly in  inscriptions  such  titles  as  Flamen  Auqos- 
tali3  ;  Flamen  Tiberii  C^saeis  ;  Flamen  D.  Jd- 
lii,  &c,  and  sometimes  Flamen  Divobum  Omnium 
'sc.  imperatorum). 

Flamixia.  according  to  Festus  and  Aulus  Gel- 
ling,1 was  the  house  of  the  Flamen  Dialis,  from 
which  it  was  unlawful  to  carry  out  fire  except  for 
sacred  purposes. 

Flaminia,  according  to  Festus,  was  also  a  name 
given  to  a  little  priestess  (sacerdotula),  who  assisted 
the  flaminica  in  her  duties. 


coin  of  flamen  MaRTIALI*.' 


FLAMMEUM.    (Vid.  Marriage.) 

FLORA'LIA,  or  Florales  Ludi,  a  festival  which 
was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Flora  or  Chlo- 
ris.  It  was  solemnized  during  five  days,  beginning 
on  the  28th  of  April  and  ending  on  the  2d  of  May* 
It  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  at  Rome  in  238 
B.C.,  at  the  command  of  an  oracle  in  the  Sibylline 
Books,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  god- 
dess the  protection  of  the  blossoms  (ut  omnia  bene 
iefloretcertnt*).  Some  time  after  its  institution  at 
Rome  its  celebration  was  discontinued  ;  but  in  the 
consulship  of  L.  Postumius  Albinus  and  M.  Popil- 
ius  Laenas  (173  B.C.),  it  was  restored,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  senate,  by  the  aedile  C.  Servilius,*  as 
the  blossoms  in  that  year  had  severely  suffered  from 
vvinds,  hail,  and  rain.  The  celebration  was,  as 
isual,  conducted  by  the  aediles,7  and  was  carried 
on  with  excessive  merriment,  drinking,  and  lasciv- 
ious games.*  From  Valerius  Maximus  we  learn  that 
theatrical  and  mimic  representations  formed  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  various  amusements,  and  that  it 
was  customary  for  the  assembled  people  on  this  oc- 
casion to  demand  the  female  actors  to  appear  naked 
upon  the  stage,  and  to  amuse  the  multitude  with 
their  indecent  gestures  and  dances  This  indecen- 
cy is  probably  the  only  ground  on  which  the  absurd 
story  of  its  origin,  related  by  Lactantius,*  is  found- 
ed. Similar  festivals,  chiefly  in  spring  and  autumn, 
are  in  southern  countries  seasons  for  rejoicing,  and, 
as  it  were,  called  forth  by  the  season  of  the  year 
itself,  without  any  distinct  connexion  with  any  par- 
ticular divinity  j  they  are  to  this  day  very  popular  in 
Italy,"  and  in  ancient  times  we  find  them  celebrated 
from  the  southern  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Ita- 


1.  (Sunt.,  Jul.,  c  1,  compared  with  Volleiue,  n  ,  43,  and  the 
commentatore.  See  alio  Sunt.,  Octav.,  31. — Dion  Caw.,  lit..  30 
— Tacit.,  Ann.,  Hi—  58.  The  laat-<|uiited  hiatunan,  if  the  text 
be  corre.  atalea  that  the  interruption  lamed  fur  72  yeara  only. 
— 2.  (i.,  13./ — 3.  (See  Spanhcim,  De  Pneet.  el  1  Jam  Niimiam.,  I,, 
p.  85.)— 4.  (Ond,  F:nt..  v.,  185.— Phn.,  II.  N.,  xvm.,  29  ) -5 
Plin.,  I.  c— Compare  Velleiui,  i.,  M. — Varro,  De  Ro  Runt.,  i., 
!  .)—<>.  (Eckhel,  De  Num.  Vet.,T.,  p.  308.— Compare  Ovid,  Faat., 
«.,  329.  4c.)—*.  (Cic.  in  VeTr.,  v.,  14.— Val.  Max.,  n.,  10,  8.— 
Eckhel,  I.  c.)— 8.  (Martial.  L  3.— Senrc.  Epiat.,  98.)— 9.  (lii- 
«ll  .  ...SO.)— 10.  (V..*,.  w;  Virg.,  Oeonr.,  n.,  3M5  ) 


ly.1  (Vtd.  Anthesphoria.)  The  Floralia  wens  on 
ginally  festivals  of  the  country  people,  which  were 
afterward,  in  Italy  as  in  Greece,  introduced  into  the 
towns,  where  they  naturally  assumed  a  more  dis- 
solute and  licentious  character,  while  the  com  try 
people  continued  to  celebrate  them  in  their  oh  jd 
merry,  but  innocent  manner.  And  it  is  highly  >  .ob- 
able  that  such  festivals  did  not  become  connected 
I  with  the  worship  of  any  particular  deity  until  a  com- 
[  paratively  late  period.8  This  would  account  for  the 
late  introduction  of  the  Floralia  al  Rome,  as  well 
as  for  the  manner  in  which  we  fine  them  celebra- 
ted there.* 

FOCA'LE,  a  covering  for  the  ears  and  neck 
made  of  wool,  and  worn  by  infirm  and  delicate  per 
sons.* 

FOCUS,  din.  FO'CULUS  (iaria  :  hxdpa,  kaXa- 
pig,  dim.  iaxaptov),  a  fireplace,  a  hearth,  a  brazier. 
The  fireplace,  considered  as  the  highest  member 
of  an  altar,  is  described  under  Ara,  p.  77.  Used  by 
itself,  it  possessed  the  same  sacred  character,  being, 
among  the  Romans,  dedicated  to  the  Lares  of  each 
family.*  It  was,  nevertheless,  made  subservient  to 
all  the  requirements  of  ordinary  life.*  It  was  some- 
times constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  in  which  case 
it  was  elevated  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground, 
and  remained  on  the  same  spot ;  but  it  was  also 
frequently  made  of  bronze,  and  it  was  then  various 
ly  ornamented,  and  was  carried  continually  from 
place  to  place.  This  movable  hearth  or  brazier 
was  properly  called  foculus  and  iaXu.pa.  One  is 
shown  at  p.  148.  Another,  found  at  Caere  in  Etru- 
ria,  and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut. 


In  Aristophanes7  persons  are  told  "to  bring  in 
brazier  and  the  fan."  (Vid.  Flabellum.)  When  a 
brazier  was  brought  to  Alexander  the  Great,  scant- 
ily supplied  with  fuel  in  very  cold  weather,  he 
requested  to  have  either  wood  or  frankincense,  giv- 
ing his  host  the  option  of  treating  him  either  as  a 
man  or  a  god.*  In  the  time  of  the  Roman  emper- 
ors, the  brazier  of  burning  charcoal  was  sometimes 
brought  to  table  with  the  meat  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  hot,  so  that,  as  Seneca  says,  the  kitchen 
accompanied  the  dinner. 

In  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  veneration 
with  which  the  domestic  fireplace  was  regarded, 
we  find  that  the  exercise  of  hospitality  was  at  the 
same  time  an  act  of  religious  worship.  Thus  the 
roasting  of  a  hog  in  the  cottage  of  the  swineherd 
in  the  Odyssey*  is  described  as  a  sacrifice.  To 
swear  "  by  the  royal  hearth"  was  the  most  sacred 
oath  among  the  Scythians."  Suppliants,  strangers, 
all  who  sought  for  mercy  and  favour,  had  recourse 
to  the  domestic  hearth  as  to  an  altar."  The  phrase 
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"  pro  aus  et  focis"  was  used  to  express  attachment 
to  all  that  was  most  dear  and  venerable.1 

Among  the  Romans  the  focus  was  placed  in  the 
Atrium,  which,  in  primitive  times,  was  their  kitch- 
en and  dining-room.'  There  it  remained,  as  we 
Bee  in  numerous  examples  at  Pompeii,  even  after 
the  progress  of  refinement  had  led  to  the  use  of  an- 
other part  of  the  house  for  culinary  purposes.  On 
feotivals  the  housewife  decorated  the  hearth  with 
garlands  ;'  a  woollen  fillet  was  sometimes  added.* 
In  farmhouses,  the  servants,  who  were  often  very 
numerous,  were  always  disposed  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  their  meals  around  the  hearth.5 

The  focus,  though  commonly  square,  admitted  of 
a  great  variety  of  forms  and  ornaments.  At  Phara;, 
in  Achaia,  a  marble  hearth  was  placed  before  a 
statue  of  Mercury  in  the  Forum,  having  bronze 
lamps  fastened  to  it  with  lead.*  To  adapt  the  focus 
to  culinary  purposes,  a  gridiron,  supported  by  four 
feet,  was  placed  over  the  fire,  so  as  to  hold  pots 
and  pans  as  well  as  steaks,  chops,  and  other  pieces 
of  meat  which  were  to  be  roasted.7  Some  of  the 
braziers  found  at  Pompeii  also  include  contrivances 
for  boiling  water. 

FCEDERA'T^E  CIVITATES,  FCEDERA'TI, 
SO'CII.  In  the  seventh  century  of  Rome  these 
names  expressed  those  Italian  states  which  were 
connected  with  Rome  by  a  treaty  (fcedus).  These 
names  did  not  include  Roman  colonies  or  Latin 
colonies,  or  any  place  which  had  obtained  the  Ro- 
man civitas.  Among  the  fcederati  were  the  Latini, 
who  were  the  most  nearly  related  to  the  Romans, 
and  were  designated  by  this  distinctive  name  ;  the 
rest  of  the  fcederati  were  comprised  under  the  col- 
lective name  of  Socii  or  Fcederati.  They  were  in- 
dependent states,  yet  under  a  general  liability  to 
furnish  a  contingent  to  the  Roman  army.  Thus 
they  contributed  to  increase  the  power  of  Rome, 
!lut  they  had  not  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
The  relations  of  any  particular  federate  state  to 
Rome  might  have  some  peculiarities,  but  the  gen- 
eral relation  was  that  expressed  above ;  a  kind  of 
condition,  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
federates,  and  the  first  stage  towards  unconditional 
submission.  The  discontent  among  the  fcederati, 
and  their  claims  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  led  to  the  Social  War.  The  Julia 
ex  (B.C.  90)  gave  the  civitas  to  the  Soeii  and 
Latini ;  and  a  lex  of  the  following  year  contained, 
among  other  provisions,  one  for  the  admission  to 
the  Roman  civitas  of  those  peregrini  who  were 
entered  on  the  lists  of  the  citizens  of  federate  states, 
and  who  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  lex. 
KVid.  Civitas.)  It  appears,  however,  that  this  lex 
Julia,  and  probably  also  the  lex  of  the  following 
year,  contained  a  condition  that  the  federate  state 
should  consent  to  accept  what  the  leges  offered, 
or,  as  it  was  technically  expressed,  "  populus  fundus 
Seret."8  Those  who  did  not  become  fundi  populi 
iid  not  obtain  the  civitas.  Balbus,  the  client  of 
Cicero,  was  a  citizen  of  Gades,  a  federate  town  in 
Spain.  Pompey  had  conferred  the  Roman  civitas 
on  Balbus,  by  virtue  of  certai  i  powers  given  to  him 
by  a  lex.  It  was  objected  to  Balbus  that  he  could 
not  have  the  civitas,  unless  the  state  to  which  he 
belonged,  "  fundus  factus  esset  ;"  which  was  a 
complete  misapprehension,  for  the  term  fundus,  in 
this  sense,  applied  to  a  whole  state  or  community, 
Whether  federate  or  other  free  state,  which  accept- 


1.  (Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.,  40.— Flor.,  iii.,  13.)— 2.  (Virg., 
Jtn.,  l.,  726.— Sennas,  ad  1cm;.)-3.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  143.— 
Ovid,  Tt  ft  ,  v.,  5,  10.)-  4  'ProDert.,  iv.,  6,  1-6.)— 4.  (Hor., 
Epod.  -i  ,  66.— Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  xi.,  1.)— «.  (Paua.,  vii.,  82,  v 
I.)— 7  ("  Craticula Mart.,  iiv.,  221.  — Apic,  viii.,  6.— Terprf- 
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-8  (Cic,  Pro  Balbo,  c  8  ) 
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ed  what  was  offered,  and  'uot  to  fji  individual  01 
such  state  or  community  who  flight  accept  the 
Roman  civitas  without  asking  the  consent  of  his 
fellow-citizens  at  home,  or  without  all  of  them  re 
ceiving  the  same  privilege  that  was  offered  to  him 
self.  The  people  of  a  state  which  had  accepted  the 
Roman  civitas  {fundus  /actus  est)  were  called,  in 
reference  to  their  condition  after  such  acceptance, 
"fundani."  This  word  only  occurs  in  the  Latin 
inscription  (the  lex  Romana)  of  the  tablet  of  Her- 
aclea,  1.  85,  and  proves  that  the  inscription  is 
posterior  to  the  lex  Julia  de  Civitate.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  supposed  that  the  word  may  refer  to  the 
acceptance  by  the  state  of  Heraclea  of  this  lex 
which  is  on  the  tablet ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  refers  to  the  prior  lex  which  gave  the  civitas. 
( Vii.  Fundus.) 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
two  leges  above  mentioned  could  only  refer  to  the 
federate  states  and  the  few  old  Latin  states.  The 
Latinae  colonise  also  received  the  civitas  by  the 
Julia  lex ;  but,  as  they  were  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Rome,  their  consent  to  the  provisions  of  this  lex 
was  not  required. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Julia  lex,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  Socii  and  Latini  to  adopt  Roman 
leges  into  their  own  system,  as  examples  of  which 
Cicero  mentions  the  lex  Furia  de  Testamentis  and 
the  lex  Voconia  de  Mulierum  Hereditatibus ;  and 
he  adds  that  there  were  other  instances.1  In  such 
cases,  the  state  which  adopted  a  Roman  lex  wa? 
said  "  in  earn  legem  fundus  fieri."  It  hardly  needs 
remark,  that  the  state  which  adopted  a  Roman  lex 
did  not  thereby  obtain  for  its  citizens  any  privi- 
leges with  respect  to  the  Roman  state  :  the  feder- 
ate state  merely  adopted  the  provisions  of  the 
Roman  lex  as  being  applicable  to  its  own  circum- 
stances. 

An  apparent  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia  required 
that  the  states  which  wished  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  benefits  should  consent  to  accept  them.  As  the 
federate  states  commenced  the  war  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  civitas,  it  may  be  asked,  why  was  it  given 
to  them  on  the  condition  of  becoming  "fundus V 
In  addition  to  the  reasons  for  such  condition,  which 
are  suggested  by  Savigny,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  lex  only  expressed  in  terms  what  would  neces- 
sarily have  been  implied  if  it  had  not  been  express- 
ed :  a  federate  state  must  of  necessity  declare  by  a 
public  act  its  consent  to  accept  such  a  proposal  as 
was  contained  in  the  lex  Julia.  It  appears  from 
the  cases  of  Heraclea  and  Naples,  that  the  citizens 
of  a  federate  state  were  not  in  all  cases  unanimous 
in  changing  their  former  alliance  with  Rome  into 
an  incorporation  with  the  Roman  state.  (Vii. 
Civitas.) 

There  were  federate  cities  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  as  shown  by  the  example  of  Gades :  Sagun- 
tum  and  Massilia  also  are  enumerated  among  such 

ciues.' 

*FCENUM  GR-iECUM,  Fenugreek.  (Vii.  Tkli* 
and  Buceras ) 

FCENUS.    (Vii.  Interest  op  Money.) 

FOLLIS,  iim.  FOLLI'CULUS,  an  inflated  ball 
of  leather,  perhaps  originally  the  skin  of  a  quadru- 
ped filled  with  air:  Martial'  calls  it  "light  as  a 
feather."  Boys  and  old  men,  among  the  Remans, 
threw  it  from  one  to  another  with  their  arms  and 
hands,  as  a  gentle  exercise  of  the  body,  unattended 
with  dangers.*  The  Emperor  Augustas'  became 
fond  of  the  exercise  as  he  grew  old 


1.  (Pro  Balbo,  c.  8.)— 2.  (Savigny,  Volksschhiss  der  Tafel  vox 
Heraclea,  Zeitachrift,  dec,  vol.  ix.  -Mazocchi,  Tab.  Herac,  i» 
469.)-  3.  (iv.,  19.)  — 4.  (Mert.,vii.,  31.  — Id,  in  ,  4».  47.- 
Athen.,  i.,  25.)— 5.  (Sneton.,  Octav  ,  SS.. 
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Duxeis  practiced  upon  an  inflated  skin  hung  up 
(or  the  purpose  (fo&i*  pugiiatonu*1). 

The  terra  follis  is  also  applied  to  a  leather  purse 
or  bag,'  and  the  diminutive  fMicuiws  to  the  swol- 
len capsule  of  a  plant,  the  husk  of  a  seed,  or  any- 
thing of  similar  appearance  s 

T'vo  inflated  skins  (rMo  $vc -it  •*  ^inrvpa  ;4  Trpr/aTTj- 
pec*),  constituting  a  pair  of  btlUruis,  and  having  valves 
adjusted  to  the  natural  apertures  at  one  part  for  ad- 
mitting the  air,  and  a  pipe  inserted  into  another 
part  for  its  emission,  were  an  essential  piece  of  fur- 
niture in  every  forge  and  foundry.7  Among  the 
Egyptians,  the  two  bellows  were  blown  by  a  mau 
who  stood  with  his  right  and  left  foot  pressing  upon 
each  alternately,  and  who  drew  each  upward  by 
means  of  a  cord,  so  as  to  fill  it  with  air  again  as 
soon  as  the  weight  of  his  body  was  taken  away 
from  it.*  According  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  the  bellows  were  made  of  the  hides 
of  oxen  (taunnu  foUibvsi),or  of  goats  (hirctnis1")  and 
other  smaller  animals.  The  nozzle  of  the  bellows 
was  called  aKpo<fvaiov  or  anpoord/iiov.11  In  bellows 
made  after  the  fashion  of  those  exhibited  in  the 
lamp  here  introduced  from  Barton,11  we  may  ima- 
gine the  skin  to  have  been  placed  between  the  two 
boards,  so  as  to  produce  a  machine  like  that  which 
w«»  nc°  commonly  employ. 


FORCEPS  (irvpuypa),  Tongs  or  Pincers  ;  an  in- 
strument invented,  as  the  etymology  indicates,  for 
taking  hold  of  what  is  hot  (fortmm"),  used  by  smiths, 
and  therefore  attributed  to  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclo- 
pes.14    ( Vid.  Incus,  Malleus.) 

A  forceps  of  an  appropriate  form  (hSovrdypa)  was 
employed  for  drawing  teeth,"  and  another  to  extract 
Irom  the  wounded  the  heads  of  arrows  and  other 
missiles  (apAto&fipa1*).  Pincers  were  used  from  the 
earliest  times  by  tyrants  as  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ktire."  The  term  napntvoc,  which  properly  meant  a 
cran,  was  applied  metaphorically  to  pincers,  on  ac- 1 
count  of  the  similarity  ol  this  instrument  to  the 
claw  of  the  crab.1* 

FORES.    (Ki<i.  Hoosi.) 

^ORFEX,  dim.  FORF1CULA  (i>a?.ic,  dim.  fali- 
i*un>).  Shears,"  used,  I.  in  shearing  sheep,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
frorr.  a  carnelian  in  the  Stosch  collection  of  antique 
gems  at  Berlin  ;  2.  in  cutting  hair  ;**  3.  in  clipping 


1.  (Plant.,  Rud..  in.,  4,  IIS.)— 2.  (Plant.,  Aol.,  11.,  4,  23.— Jn\., 
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hedges,  myrtles,  and  other  shrubs  [ipaXiaioi  uvea 
vuvec1) ;  4.  in  clearing  bad  gTapes  from  the  bunc^v.* 

In  military  manoeuvres  the  forfex  was  a  ten  an -a, 
i.     a  body  of  troops  arranged  in  the  form  of 
acute  angle,  so  as  to  receive  and  overcome  tbe  :>"- 
posite  body,  called  a  Ccneus.* 

In  architecture  the  term  ipaXic  denoted  a  con 
struction  which  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  arch.- 
consisting  of  two  stones  leaning  against  each  othei 
so  us  to  form  an  acute  angle  overhead,  as  is  seen 
in  the  entrance  to  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  and  in  the 
ruins  of  Mycenae,  and  gradually  brought  nearer  to 
the  forms  which  we  now  employ.  (See  woodcut, 
p.  85.)* 

The  same  terms  were  also  metaphorically  ap- 
plied to  the  mandibles  of  insects,  which  are  like 
minute  shears,  and  to  the  claws  of  Crustacea  (xpaki- 
ddoro/ioi*). 

FORI.    ( Vid.  Navis.) 

FORMA,  dim.  FORMULA,  second  dim.  FOR- 
MELLA  (nijroc),  a  Pattern,  a  Mould ;  any  conni- 
vance adapted  to  convey  its  own  shape  to  somr 
plastic  or  flexible  material,  including  moulds  fo 
making,  1.  pottery  (vid.  Fictile).  2.  Pastry  (/oi 
mella1).  Some  of  these,  made  of  brenze,  have  beev 
found  at  Pompeii.  3.  Cheese.*  Hence  the  cheese: 
themselves  are  called  formula.'  The  finer  mouldf. 
for  this  purpose  were  made  of  boxwood  (forma 
buxea).  ( Vid.  Boxes  )  4.  Bricks."  5.  Coins.  These 
moulds  were  made  of  a  kind  of  stone,  which  waa 
indestructible  by  heat.11  The  mode  of  pouring  into 
them  the  melted  metal  for  casting  the  coins  will  be 
best  understood  from  the  annexed  woodcut,  which 


represents  one  side  of  a  mould,  engraved  by  Serom 
d'Agincourt."  Various  moulds  are  engraved  by 
Ficoroni  "    6.  Walls  of  the  kind  now  called  put, 
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Plunilwia  Ant   Num.,  ad  ftn.) 
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which  <vere  buill  in  Africa,  in  Spam,  and  about  Ta- 
rentum  1  7.  The  shoemaker's  last  was  also  call- 
ed forma1  and  teniipellium,'  in  Greek  KaXbnovc,1 
whence  Galen  says4  that  physicians  who  want  dis- 
crimination in  the  treatment  of  their  patients  are 
like  shoemakers  who  make  shoes  from  the  same 
last  (ivl  naXonodi)  for  all  their  customers. 

The  spouts  and  channels  of  aquaeducts  are  called 
urmce,  perhaps  from  their  resemblance  to  some  of 
Mie  moulds  included  in  the  above  enumeration.' 

FO'RMULA.    (Vid.  Actio.) 

FORNACA'LIA  was  a  festival  in  honour  of  For- 
nax, the  goddess  of  furnaces,  in  order  that  the  corn 
might  be  properly  baked.7  This  ancient  festival  is 
■aid  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa."  The  time 
for  its  celebration  was  proclaimed  every  year  by 
the  Curio  Maximus,  who  announced  in  tablets, 
which  were  placed  in  the  Forum,  the  different  part 
which  each  curia  had  to  take  in  the  celebration  of 
the  festival.  Those  persons  who  did  not  know  to 
what  curia  they  belonged,  performed  the  sacred 
rites  on  the  Quirinalia,  called  from  this  circumstance 
the  Stultorum  ferim,  which  fell  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Fornacalia.' 

The  Fornacalia  continued  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  Lactantius.10 

FORNAX,  dim.  FORNA'CULA  (ko/uvoc,  dim. 
KOfdviov),  a  Kiln,  a  Furnace.  The  construction  of 
the  kilns  used  for  baking  earthenware  (vid.  Fictile) 
may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  rep- 
resents part  of  a  Roman  pottery  discovered  at  Cas- 
tor, in  Northamptonshire.11  The  dome-shaped  roof 
has  been  destroyed,  but  the  flat  circular  floor  on 
which  the  earthenware  was  set  to  be  baked  is  pre- 
served entire.    The  middle  of  this  floor  is  supported 


by  a  thick  column  of  brickwork,  which  is  encircled 
by  the  oven  (furnus,  xMBavoe).  The  entrance  to  the 
oven  ( prafurnium)  is  seen  in  front.  The  lower  part 
of  a  smelting- furnace,  shaped  like  an  inverted  bell, 
and  sunk  into  the  earth,  with  an  opening  and  a  chan- 
nel at  the  bottom  for  the  discharge  of  the  melted 
metal,  has  been  discovered  near  Aries.15  In  Spain 
these  furnaces  were  raised  to  a  great  height,  in  or- 
der that  the  noxious  fumes  might  be  carried  off1' 
They  were  also  provided  with  long  flues  (longinquce 
fornacis  cuniculo1*),  and  with  chambers  (camera)  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  more  plentifully  the  oxides 


1.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  14.— Pallad.,  1.,  34.—"  Parietes 
isrmacei :"  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  48.)— 2.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  106.) 
—8.  (Festas,  s  v.) — 4.  (Plato,  Conviv.,  p.  404,  ed.  Bekker.)— 5. 
(Therap.,  ix.,  16.)— 6.  (Frontin.,  De  Aquaeduct.,  75,  126.)— 7. 
(Festus,  a.  v.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  rviii.,  2.)— 9.  (Ovid,  Fasti,  ii., 
6*7.— Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  13,  with  Mliller's  note. — Festus, 
•.  t.  Quirinalia,  Stultor.  ferias.) — 10.  (Lactam.,  i.,  20.) — 11. 
(Artie's  Durobrivie,  Lond.,  1828.) — 12.  (Florenconrt,  fiber  die 
Bergwerke  der  Alten,  p.  30.) — 13  (Strabo,  iii.,  S  p.  391,  ed. 
Sieb.)— 14.  (Plin  .  H.-N,  ii..  62.) 
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and  other  matters  by  sublimation.1  Homei  de 
scribes  a  blast-furnace  with  twenty  crucibles  ( \° 
avoir).  Melting-pots  or  crucibles  have  been  founf 
at  Castor,5  and  at  different  places  in  Egypt,  in  forr 
and  material  very  like  those  which  we  now  en 
ploy.* 

Furnaces  of  an  appropriate  construction  wer 
erected  for  casting  large  statues  of  bronze,5  and  fo 
making  lampblack.6  (Vid.  Atramentum.)  Tb 
limekiln  (fornax  calcaria)  is  described  by  Cato.'  O 
the  mode  of  heating  baths,  vid.  p.  151 

The  early  Romans  recognised,  under  the  name  o 
Fornax  or  Dea  Fornacalis,  a  divinity  who  preside! 
over  ovens  and  furnaces.    (Vid.  Fornacalia.) 

FORNIX,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  synonymou* 
with  Arcus,8  but  more  commonly  implies  an  arched 
vault,  constituting  both  roof  and  ceiling  to  the 
apartment  which  it  encloses.9  It  is  composed  of  a 
semicylindrical  and  oblong  arch  like  the  Camera, 
but  differs  from  it  in  construction,  consisting  entirely 
of  stone  or  brick,  whereas  the  other  was  formed  upon 
a  framework  of  wood,  like  the  skeleton  of  a  ship15 
(vid.  Camera)  ;  both  of  which  methods  appear  to 
have  been  sometimes  united,  as  m  the  roof  of  the 
Tullianum,  described  by  Sallust,11  where  the  ribs  of 
the  Camera  were  strengthened  by  alternate  courses 
of  stone  arches.  "  Tullianum  ....  muniunt  undique 
parietes,  atque  insuper  Camera,  lapideis  fornicibus 
vincta."  If  the  stone  chamber  now  seen  at  Rome 
under  the  Mamertine  prisons  was  really  the  Tul- 
lianum, as  commonly  supposed,  it  is  not  construct- 
ed in  the  manner  described,  being  neither  camera- 
turn  nor  fornicatum,  but  consisting  of  a  circular 
dome,  formed  by  projecting  one  course  of  stones 
beyond  the  course  below  it,  like  the  treasury  of 
Atreus  at  Mycenae,  described  at  p.  85.  (Vid.  Ar- 
cus ) 

From  the  roof  alone,  the  same  word  came  to  sig 
nify  the  chamber  itself,  in  which  sense  it  designates 
a  long  narrow  vault,  covered  by  an  arch  of  brick  or 
masonry  (tectum  fornicatum),  similar  to  those  which 
occupy  the  ground-floors  of  the  modern  Roman 
palaces.  Three  such  cells  are  represented  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  from  the  remains  of  a  villa  at 
Mola  di  Gaieta,  which  passes  for  the  Formian  villa 
of  Cicero.  They  are  ^ered  internally  with  a 
coating  of  stucco,  tastefully  ornamented,  and  paint- 
ed in  streaks  of  azure,  pink,  and  yellow. 


Being  small  and  dark,  and  situated  upon  the  level 
of  the  street,  these  vaults  were  occupied  by  prosti- 
tutes15 (vid.  Circds,  p.  255) ;  whence  comes  the 
meaning  of  the  word  fornicatio  in  the  ecclesiastical 
writers,  and  its  English  derivation. 

Fornix  is  also  a  sallyport  in  the  walls  ,13  a  trium- 
phal arch  ;'*  and  a  street  in  Rome,  which  led  to  the 
Campus  Martius,  was  called  Via  Fornicata,16  proba 
bly  on  account  of  the  triumphal  arches  built  across  it 

FORTY,  THE  (oi  TerrapaicovTa),  were  certain  of- 
ficers chosen  by  lot,  who  made  regular  circuits 
through  the  demi  of  Attica,  whence  they  are  called 
ducaorai  Kara  dfjfiovc,  to  decide  all  cases  of  aluia  and 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  22,  33-11.)— 2.  (II.,  xviii.,  470.)— 3 
(Artis,  pi.  38.) — 4.  (Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs,  iii.,  224.) 
—5.  (Claud.,  De  Laud.  Stil.,  ii.,  176.)— 6.  (Vitruv.,  vii.,  1(  .)— 7 
(De  Re  Rust.,  38.— Vid.  also  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvii.,  6.— Vitrui  ,  vii. 
3.)— 8.  (Senec,  Ep.,  90.)— 9.  (Cic,  Top.,  4.)— 10.  (Salltt;  1,  Ju- 
gurth.,  18.— Suet.,  Nero,  34.)— 11.  (Cat.,  55.)— 12.  (Hor.,  Sat, 
I.,  ii.,  30.— Juv.,  Sat.,  iii.,  156.— Id.  ib.,  xi.,  171.— Compare  Suet 
Jul.,  49.)— 13.  (Liv.,  xxxvi.,  23.— Compare  xliv.  11  )— 14.  (Cir 
De  Orat.,  ii.,  66.1—15.  (Liv.,  xxii.,  36.) 
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rti  irspi  rdv  jiiaiuv,  and  also  all  other  private  causes, 
where  the  matter  in  dispute  was  not  above  the 
ralue  of  ten  drachmae.  Their  number  was  origi- 
nally thirty,  but  was  increased  to  forty  alter  the 
expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  and  the  restoration 
of  the  democracy  by  Thrasyhulus,  in  consequence, 
it  is  said,  of  the  hatred  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
nun,Der  of  thirty.  They  differed  from  other  dixac- 
ra'i,  inasmuch  as  they  acted  as  eioayu-,  etc,  as  well 
18  decided  3auses  ;  that  is,  they  received  the  accu- 
sation, drew  up  the  indictment,  and  attended  to  all 
that  was  understood  in  Athenian  law  by  the  riyefio- 
via  tov  dtKaoTTjpiov  They  consequently  may  be 
classed  among  the  regular  magistrates  of  the  state.1 

FORUM.  As  the  plan  of  the  present  work  does 
not  include  a  topographical  description  of  the  vari- 
ous fora  at  Rome,  the  following  article  only  contains 
a  brief  statement  of  the. purposes  which  they  served. 

Forum  originally  signified  an  open  place  (area) 
before  any  building,  especially  before  a  sepulcrum,' 
and  seems,  therefore,  etymologically  to  be  con 
uected  with  the  adverb  {was  The  characteris- 
tic features  of  a  Roman  forum  were,  that  it  was  a 
levelled  space  of  ground  pf  an  oblong  form,  and  sur- 
rounded by  buildings,  houses,  temples,  basilicas,  or 
porticoes.'  It  was  originally  used  as  a  place  where 
justice  was  administered,  and  where  goods  were 
exhibited  for  sale.*  We  have,  accordingly,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  two  kinds  of  fora,  of  which  some 
were  exclusively  devoted  to  commercial  purposes, 
and  were  real  market-places,  while  others  were  pla- 
ces of  meeting  for  the  popular  assembly  and  for  the 
courts  of  justice.  Mercantile  business,  however, 
was  not  altogether  excluded  from  the  latter,  and  it 
was  especially  the  bankers  and  usurers  who  kept 
their  shops  in  the  buildings  and  porticoes  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  The  latter  kinds  of  fora 
were  sometimes  called  fora  judicialia,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  mere  market-places. 

Among  the  fora  judicialia,  the  most  important  was 
the  Forum  Romanum,  which  was  simply  called  Fu- 
rum  as  long  as  it  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  which 
existed  at  Rome.  At  a  late  period  of  the  Republic, 
and  during  the  Empire,  when  other  fora  judicialia 
were  built,  the  Forum  Romanum  was  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  epithets  eetus  or  magnum.  It  was 
situated  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline 
Hills,  and  its  extent  was  seven  jugera,  whence  Var- 
ro*  calls  it  the  "  Scptem  jugera  forensia."  It  was 
originally  a  swamp  or  marsh,  but  was  said  to  have 
been  filled  up  by  Romulus  and  Tatius.  and  to  have 
been  set  apart  as  a  place  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  for  holding  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and 
for  the  transaction  of  other  kinds  of  public  business.' 
In  this  widest  sense  the  Forum  included  the  comi- 
tium,  or  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  curia!,'  which 
was  separated  from  the  Forum  in  its  narrower  sense, 
or  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  comitia  tributa,  by 
the  Rostra.'  These  ancient  rostra  were  an  eleva- 
ted space  of  ground  or  a  stage  (suggestum),  from 
which  the  orators  addressed  the  people,  and  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that,  after 
the  subjugation  of  I.atium,  its  sides  were  adorned 
with  the  beaks  (rostra)  of  the  ships  of  the  Antiates.' 
In  subsequent  times,  when  the  curiae  had  lost  their 
import. e,  the  accurate  distinction  between  comi- 
titirn  and  forum  likewise  ceased,  and  the  comitia 


1.  (Polhu,  mi., 40.— Harpoon*.,  ■.  t.  Hard  ifowf  hitaorts .— 
Hh»t»i.,  I  ex.,  310,  Sl._ Demoath.,  c.  Timocr.,  p.  735,  II.— Id., 
e.  PkntaM..,  p.  WTO,  10—  Sehabnt,  De  .fMil.,  p.  88-9W.— Meier, 
All.  Pn*.,  p.  77-82.— Schumann,  Ant  Jur.  Pabl.  Gr»-c.,  p.  267, 
10.)— 2.  (Femtiu,  i.  t.— Cic,  De  Leg.  U_  24.)— 3.  (VuniT.,  v., 
V*.)— 4.(Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  145,  od.  MOUor.)— 5.  (!)>•  It- 
Ruat.,  1,  2.)— 6.  (Dion.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom.,  ni.,  p.  200.— Compare  ii., 
p.  113,  ed.  Sylburg.)— 7.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  r.,  155,  id. 
MUllrr.)— 8.  (Nicbiihr,  Hut.  of  Roma,  i.,  p.  291,  nolo  748,  ami 
p.  42» ,  note  990.— Walter,  Oeach.  d»a  R8m.  Rechta,  p.  83.— Got- 
tl'ne  n»«r)  H.r  Rom.  Siaalar..  p.  155.)— 9.  (Lit.,  tUL,  14.) 


tributa  were  sometimes  held  in  the  Circus  Flamiui- 
us  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  the  Forum 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  used  for  judicial  proceed- 
ings and  as  a  money-market ;  hence  Cicero1  dis- 
tinguishes between  a  speaker  in  the  popular  assem- 
,'  bly  (orator)  and  the  mere  pleader  :  '•  Ego  istos  non 
I  modo  oratoris  nomine,  sed  ne  foro  quulem  dignos  pu- 
i  tdrim."  The  orators,  when  addressing  the  people 
I  from  the  rostra,  and  even  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic,  used  to  front  the 
eomitium  and  the  curia  ;  but  C.  Gracchus,*  or,  ac- 
cording to  Varro3  and  Cicero,*  C.  Licinius,  introdu- 
ced the  custom  of  facing  the  Forum,  thereby  ac- 
knowledging the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  In  308 
B.C.,  the  Romans  adorned  the  Forum,  or,  rather, 
the  bankers'  shops  (argent arms)  around,  with  gilt 
shields  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Samnites ; 
and  this  custom  of  adorning  the  Forum  with  these 
shields  and  other  ornaments  was  subsequently  al- 
'  ways  observed  during  the  time  of  the  Ludi  Romani, 
:  when  the  aediles  rode  in  their  chariots  (tensce)  in 
solemn  procession  around  the  Forum.6  After  the 
victory  of  C.  Duilius  over  the  Carthaginians,  the  Fo- 
rum was  adorned  with  the  celebrated  columna  ros- 
trata.  (Vid.  Columna.)  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
Forum,  or  the  eomitium,  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  exhibited  for  public  inspection,  and  it 
was  probably  in  the  same  part  that,  in  304  B.C,  Cn. 
Flavins  exhibited  the  Fasti,  written  on  white  tables 
(in  albo),  that  every  citizen  might  be  able  to  know 
the  days  on  which  the  law  allowed  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.'  Besides  the  ordinary  business 
whicli  was  carried  on  in  the  Forum,  we  read  that 
\  gladiatorial  games  were  held  in  it,'  and  that  prison- 
ers of  war  and  faithless  colonists  or  legionaries 
were  put  to  death  there.8 

A  second  forum  judiciarium  was  built  by  J.  Caesar, 
and  was  called  Forum  Ctesaris  or  Jutn.  The  lev- 
elling of  the  ground  alone  cost  him  above  a  million 
of  sesterces,  and  he  adorned  it,  besides,  with  a  mag- 
nificent temple  of  Venus  Genitrix.* 

A  third  forum  was  built  by  Augustus,  and  called 
Forum  Augusli,  because  the  two  existing  ones  were 
not  found  sufficient  for  the  great  increase  of  busi- 
ness which  had  taken  place.  Augustus  adorned  his 
forum  with  a  temple  of  Mars  and  the  statues  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  Republic,  and  issued 
a  decree  that  only  the  judicia  publico  and  the  sorti- 
tiones  judicum  should  take  place  in  it.10  After  the 
Forum  Augusti  had  severely  suffered  by  fire,  it  was 
restored  by  Hadrianus.11 

The  three  fora  which  have  been  mentioned  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  ones  that  were  destined  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business  All  the  others, 
which  were  subsequently  built  by  the  emperors, 
such  as  the  Forum  Trajani  or  Ulpium,  the  Forum 
SaUustii,  Forum  Diocletiani,  Forum  Aurehani,  Sic., 
were  probably  more  intended  as  embellishments  of 
the  city  than  to  supply  any  actual  want. 

Different  from  these  fora  were  the  numerous  mar- 
kets at  Rome,  which  were  neither  as  large  nor  as 
beautiful  as  the  former.  They  are  always  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  epithets  expressing  the 
particular  kinds  of  things  which  were  sold  in  them, 
e.  g  ,  forum  boarium,  according  to  Festus,  the  cattle 
market ;  according  to  others,  it  derived  the  name  bo 
arium  from  the  statue  of  an  ox  which  stood  there,1 
forum  olitonum,  the  vegetable  market      forum  pit- 


1.  (De  Oral.,  i.,  36.)— 2.  (Plut.,  C.  Grncch.,  5.)— 3.  (De  Ke 
Roit.,  i.,  2.)— 4.  (De  Amicit.,  25.)— 5.  (Lit.,  ii.,  40.-Cic.  in 
Verr  ,  i.,  54,  and  lit.,  4.)—  6.  (Lit.,  ii.,  4(1.) — 7,  (ViiniT.,r.,  1,2.) 
8.  (Lit.,  til,  19.— Id.,  ix.,  24.  — Id.,  xxxvin  .  28.)— 9.  (Sun., 
Jul.,  26.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  xixvi.,  15.— Dion  Caaa.,  xlin.,  p.  251.) 
—  10.  (Snet.,  OcUt.,  29  mid  31.— Compare  Plin.,  H.  N  ,  I  c 
—Veil.  Pat.,  ii.,  39.— Ovid,  Ep.  ex  Pont.,  iv.,  15,  16.— Mami] 
iil,  38,  3.— Seneca,  De  Ira,  n_  9  —Slat.,  StIt.,  it.,  9,  15.)—  1 1 
(JtL  Span.,  Hadr.,  c.  19.)— 12  (Plin.,  ft.  N.,  iiiit.,  2.— One* 
Faat.,  t,.,  477.1—13.  iV.rrn,  I).  Ling.  I  at  ,  t.,  146.) 
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ainutn,  flsh-market ,  forum  cupedtnis,  market  foi 
dainties  ;  forum  coquinum,  a  market  in  which  cook- 
td  and  prepared  dishes  were  to  be  had,  &c. 

(Respecting  the  fora  in  the  provinces,  see  the  ar- 
ticles Colonia  and  Conventos  ;  compare  Sigonius, 
De  Antiq.  jur.  Ital .,  ii.,  15,  and  Walter,  Gesch.  des 
Rom.  Rechts.,  p.  206.) 

♦FRAGUM,  the  Strawberry,  Fragaria  Vesca,  L. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Strawberry  was 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Not  so,  howev- 
er, with  the  Romans.  It  is  described  by  Pliny,1 
and  had  been  previously  mentioned  by  Virgil"  and 
Ovid.'  The  Strawberry  appears  to  have  come  ori- 
ginally from  the  Alps  and  the  forests  of  Gaul.  My- 
repsus,  a  physician  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  the 
first  Greek  writer  that  makes  mention  of  it.  The 
name  which  he  gives  it,  <j>payovXi,  is  still  applied  to 
it  by  the  modern  Greeks,  dropping,  however,  the 
fourth  letter  (<ppdovli*).  Planudes,  in  his  Greek 
version  of  Ovid,  translates  fragum  by  nupapov. 
This,  however,  is  an  error,  since  nopapov  is  the  fruit 
of  the  wild  Strawberry,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  that  which  we  are  here  considering. 
(Vid.  Arbutum.) 

FRAMEA.    (Vid.  Hasta.) 

FRATRES  ARVA'LES.    (Vid.  Arvales  Fra- 

TRES.) 

♦FRAX'INUS,  the  Ash,  Fraxinus  Ornus,  L  , 
called  by  the  Greeks  fiekia.  The  j3ovp.e7i.ia  of  The- 
ophrastns  is  the  Fraxinus  excelsior.1  "  There  are 
about  forty  species  of  the  Ash  :  the  common  Ash 
(Fraxinus  excelsior)  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
trees.  It  has  been  known  from  the  remotest  pe- 
riod of  history,  and  is  very  generally  diffused.  The 
Aoh  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  the  Husband- 
man's tree,"  nothing  being  equal  to  it  for  agricultu- 
ral implements,  and  for  all  sorts  of  poles,  ladders, 
long  handles,  and  other  purposes  which  require 
Strength  and  elasticity  combined  with  comparative 
lightness.  Hesiod  derives  his  brazen  men  from  it ; 
and  the  Edda,  or  sacred  book  of  the  Northmen, 
gives  the  same  origin  to  all  the  human  race.  From 
one  species  of  Ash,  which  grows  wild  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Calabria,  and  does  not  attain  to  a  great  size, 
manna  is  gathered.  It  is  procured  by  cutting  the 
trunk  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  collecting  the 
juice  which  exudes."8 

FRENUM  (xaliv 6c),  a  Bridle.  That  Bellerophon 
might  be  enabled  to  perform  the  exploits  required 
of  him  by  the  King  of  Lycia,  he  was  presented  by 
Minerva  with  a  bridle  as  the  means  of  subduing  the 
winged  horse  Pegasus,  who  submitted  to  receive  it 
while  he  was  slaking  his  thirst  at  the  fountain  Pei- 
rene.    See  the  annexed  woodcut,  from  a  bas-relief 


which  represents  this  event,  and  compare  Pindar, 
Olymp.,  xiii.,  86-115.  Such  was  the  Grecian  ac- 
count of  the  invention  of  the  bridle,  and  in  refer- 


1  (H.  N.,  xxv.  9.)— 3.  (Eclog.,  iii.,  92.)— 3.  (Met.,  xiii.,  81«. 
—Ib.,  i.,  104.J—4.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  Cbueica,  p.  135.)— i.  (The- 
«phrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  3.)— 6.  (Library  v!  Ent.  Knowledge.) 
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ence  to  it  Minerva  was  worshipped  at  Corinth  im 
der  *he  titles  "lirma  and  XaTiivlrtc.'  The  several 
parts  of  the  bridle,  more  especially  the  bit,  are  en- 
graved from  ancient  authorities  in  the  treatises  of 
Inverpizi  (De  Frems),  Ginzrot  (Ueber  Wagen),  an^ 
Bracy  Clark  (Chalinology,  Lond.,  1835) 

The  bit  [orecs;3  di/y/ia  ;s  oropiov*)  was  commonly 
made  of  several  pieces,  and  flexible,  so  as  not  to 
hurt  the  horse's  mouth  ;  for  the  Greeks  considered 
a  kind  and  gentle  treatment  the  best  discipline,  al 
though,  when  the  horse  was  intractable,  they  taughl 
it  submission  by  the  use  of  a  bit  which  was  armed 
with  protuberances  resembling  wolves'  teeth,  and 
therefore  called  lupatum*  The  bit  was  held  in  its 
place  by  a  leathern  strap  passing  under  the  chin, 
and  called  imoxaXivtd'ia,  for  which  a  chain  (ipaXlov) 
was  often  substituted ;  a  rope  or  thong,  distinct 
from  the  reins,  was  sometimes  fastened  to  this 
chain  or  strap  by  means  of  a  ring,  and  was  used  to 
lead  the  horse  (pyrayuyeic* ).  The  upper  part  of  the 
bridle,  by  which  it  was  fixed  round  the  ears,  is 
called  by  Xenophon  noovipaia,''  and  it  included  the 
Ampvx,  which  was  often  ornamental.  The  cheek- 
pieces  (nap^iov,9  rrapayvadidtov'),  which  joined  this 
upper  portion  to  the  bit,  were  also,  in  some  cases, 
richly  adorned,  especially  among  the  nations  of 
Asia.  Those  who  took  delight  in  horsemanship 
bestowed,  indeed,  the  highest  degree  of  splendour 
and  elegance  upon  every  part  of  the  bridle,  not  ex- 
cepting the  bit,  which,  though  commonly  of  bronze 
or  iron,  was  sometimes  silver  or  gold  (fulvum  man- 
dunt  sub  deniibus  aurum1").  These  precious  mtHals 
were  also  either  embossed  (frena  calata11)  or  set 
with  jewels.1" 

Not  only  was  the  bridle  dispensed  with  in  the 
management  of  creatures  invented  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet,13  but  of  some  which  were  actually 
trained  by  man  to  go  without  it.  Thus  the  Numid- 
ian  desdltor  guided  his  two  horses  by  the  whip, 
and  the  Gallic  essedarius,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  directed  and  animated  his  mules  entirely  by 
the  voice.1*  (Vid.  woodcuts,  p.  217,  269,  332,  373 
408.) 

FRIGIDA'RIUM.    (Vid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 

FRITILLUS  (<t>t/i6c),  a  Dicebox,  of  a  cylindnca1 
form,  and  therefore  called  also  turricula,ls  and  form- 
ed with  parallel  indentations  (gradus)  on  the  inside, 
so  as  to  make  a  rattling  noise  when  the  dice  were 
shaken  in  it.16  When  games  of  chance  became 
general  among  the  Romans,  so  that  even  hoys  en- 
gaged in  them,  they  had  fritilli  small  in  proportion 
to  their  age.17 

FRONTA'LE.    (Vid.  Ampyx.) 

FRUCTUS.    (Vid.  Ususfructcs.) 

FRUMENTA'RII  were  officers  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  who  acted  as  spies  in  the  provinces,  and 
reported  to  the  emperors  anything  which  they  con- 
sidered of  importance.18  They  appear  to  have  been 
called  Frumentarti  because  it  was  their  duty  to  col- 
lect information  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  the  duty 
of  other  officers,  called  by  the  same  name,  to  col- 
lect corn.  They  were  accustomed  to  accuse  per- 
sons falsely,  and  their  office  was  at  length  abolished 
by  Diocletian.  They  were  succeeded  in  later  times 
by  the  agentes  rerum.1'  We  frequently  find,  in  in- 
scriptions, mention  made  of  Frumentarii  belonging 


1.  (Paw.,  11.,  nr.,  1,  5.)  — 3.  (Feittu,  f.  t.)  — I.  (Brunei, 
AnaL,  ii.,  137.) — 4.  (Jisch/L,  Prom.,  1045.)—*.  (Xen.,  De  Re 
Eq.,  Tt,  II.— Id.  ib.,  x.,  6.—  Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  308.—  Hor, 
Cam.,  i.,  8,  T.— Orid,  Amor.,  i.,  £  15.)— 6.  (Xen.,  L  c— Aria- 
toph.,  Pac.,  164.)— T.  (iii.,  3.)— 8.  (Horn.,  D.,  h- .,  143.)— 9.  (Sw- 
ath., ad  loo.)  — 10.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  Tii.,  379.)  — 11.  (ApuL,  De 
Deo  Soc.)— 13.  (Claud.,  Epig.,  34,  36.)— 13.  (jEechyL,  Prom, 
294.)— 14.  (Claud.,  Epig.,  4.)— 15.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  16.)— 16.  (Her, 
Sat.,  ii.,  7, 17.— Mart.,  iv.,  14.— Id.,  xiv.,  i.) — 17.  (Jut.,  xtr.,  6.) 
—18.  (Aurel.  Viet.,  De  Can.,  39.  sub  fin.— Spart.,  Hadr.,  11.— 
Capitol.,  Masria.,  IS  —Id.,  Commod.,  4.)— 19  (Aural.  Viet 
1  c.) 
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10  particular  legions,'  from  whi  jh  it  has  been  c.u( 
posed  that  the  Frurnentarii,  v  ho  acted  as  spies, 
were  soldiers  attached  to  the  legions  in  the  provin- 
ces ;  they  may,  however,  have  been  different  offi- 
iers,  whose  duty  it  wras  to  distribute  the  corn  to  the 
legir  ns. 

'FLICUS  (Qvkoc),  a  marine  shrub  (according  to 
some,  the  same  with  red  alkanet),  from  which  the 
tncients  made  a  dye  or  paint.  "  Various  species 
of  Fuci,"  observes  Adams,  "  are  described  by  The- 
ophrastus  and  Dioscorides,  but  in  such  general 
terms  that  it  appears  to  me  a  vain  task  to  at- 
tempt to  determine  them.  It  is  farther  deserving 
of  remark,  that  Galen,  Aetius,  and  Oribasius,  de- 
scribe a  sort  of  ceruse  under  this  name.  It  would 
appear  that  it  was  used  as  a  paint,  and  in  this  sense 
it  occurs  in  Lucian's  fine  epigram  in  the  Anthol- 
ogy."' 

FUGA  LATA.    (Vid.  Banishment,  Roman.) 

FUGA  LIBERA.    (  Vid.  Banishment,  Roman.) 

FUGITI'VUS.    (Vid.  Servus.) 

FULCRUM.    (Vid.  Lectus.) 

FULLO  Uvctpevc,  yvatyevc),  also  called  NACCA,5 
a  Fuller,  a  washer  or  scourer  of  cloth  and  linen. 
The  fullones  not  only  received  the  cloth  as  it  came 
from  the  loom  in  order  to  scour  and  smooth  it,  but 
also  washed  and  cleansed  garments  which  had  been 
already  worn.  As  the  Romans  generally  wore 
woollen  dresses,  which  were  often  of  a  light  colour, 
Ihey  frequently  needed,  in  the  hot  climate  of  Italy, 
a  thorough  purification.  The  way  in  which  this 
was  done  has  been  described  by  Pliny  and  other  an- 
cient writers,  but  is  most  clearly  explained  by  some 
paintings  which  have  been  found  on  the  walls  of  a 
fullonica  at  Pompeii.  Two  of  these  paintings  are 
given  by  Gell,4  and  the  whole  of  them  in  the  Museo 
Borbonico;'  from  the  latter  of  which  works  the 
following  cuts  have  been  taken. 

The  clothes  were  first  washed,  which  was  done 
in  tubs  or  vats,  where  they  were  trodden  upon  and 
stamped  by  the  feet  of  the  fullones,  whence  Sen- 
eca speaks*  of  salius  fullomcws.  The  following 
woodcut  represents  four  persons  thus  employed,  of 
whom  three  are  boys,  probably  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  man.  Their  dress  is  tucked  up, 
leaving  the  leg3  bare;  the  boys  seem  to  have  done 
their  work,  and  to  be  wringing  the  articles  on  which 
they  had  been  employed. 


jfit 

The  aneipnts  were  not  acquainted  with  soap,  but 
th^y  used  in  Us  stead  different  kinds  of  alkali,  by 
which  the  dirt  was  more  easily  separated  trom  the 
elothes.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  common  wa- 
the  urine  of  men  and  animals,  which  was  mixed 
with  the  water  in  which  the  clothes  were  washed.' 
To  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  it,  the  fullones 
wese  accustomed  to  place  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets  vessels,  which  they  carried  away  after  they 
had  been  filled  by  the  passengers.*  We  are  told  by 
Suetonius*  that  Vespasian  imposed  a  urtntt  vertical, 
which  is  supposed  by  f'isaiibon  and  others  to  have 

1    Orclli,  lnicr.,  74,  3491.  4922.)  —  3.  ( A<l  una,  Aprmnrl.,  ».  t. 

ft«0{.) — 3.  (Fe«a»,  •.  t.  —  ApoL,  Met.,  ii.,  p.  206,  Bipont.)— 
.  (Pompeiana.  roL  n.,  pi.  51,  55.1—5.  (rol.  iv.,  pi.,  49,  50.)— 0. 
(En  ,  15.)— 7  (Plin..  If.  N.,  linn.,  18,  28.— Athoo.,  n.,  p.  484.) 
S  (Martial,  ri.,  93.— Marmh.,  Saturn.,  ii.,  U.)— 9.  (V«ip.,  JJ.) 


I  been  a  tax  paid  by  the  fullones.  Nitruin,  of  whicn 
Pliny1  gives  an  account,  was  also  mixed  with  the 
water  by  the  scourers.  Fuller's  earth  {creta  fv.Ho- 
ma*),  of  which  there  were  many  kinds,  was  em 
ployed  for  the  same  purpose.  We  do  not  know  the 
axact  nature  of  this  earth,  but  it  appears  to  have 
acted  in  the  same  way  as  our  fullers'  earth,  namely, 
partly  in  scouring  and  partly  in  absorbing  the  greasy 
dirt.  Pliny*  says  that  the  clothes  should  be  washed 
with  the  Sardinian  earth. 

After  the  clothes  had  been  washed,  they  were 
hung  out  to  dry,  and  were  allowed  to  be  placed  in 
the  street  before  the  doors  of  I  he  fullonica.4  When 
dry,  the  wool  was  brushed  and  carded  to  raise  the 
nap,  sometimes  with  the  skin  of  a  hedgehog,  and 
sometimes  with  some  plants  of  the  thistle  kind 
The  clothes  were  then  hung  on  a  vessel  of  basket- 
work  ( viminea  cavea ),  under  which  sulphur  was 
placed  in  order  to  whiten  the  cloth  j  for  the  ancient 
fullers  appear  to  have  known  that  many  colours 
were  destroyed  by  the  volatile  steam  of  sulphur.5 
A  fine  white  earth,  called  Cimolian  by  Pliny,  was 
often  rubbed  into  the  cloth  to  increase  its  white- 
ness *  The  preceding  account  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  woodcut. 


On  the  left  we  see  a  fullo  brustnng  or  carding  a 
white  tunic,  suspended  over  a  rope,  with  a  card  or 
brush,  which  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  a 
modern  horsebrush.  On  the  right,  another  man 
carries  a  frame  of  wicker-work,  which  was,  without 
doubt,  intended  for  the  purpose  described  above ; 
he  has  also  a  pot  in  his  hand,  perhaps  intended  for 
holding  the  sulphur.  On  his  head  he  wears  a  kind 
of  garland,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  olive  gar- 
land, and  above  him  an  owl  is  represented  sitting. 
It  is  thought  that  the  olive  garland  and  the  owl  in- 
dicate that  the  establishment  was  under  the  patron- 
age of  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  loom. 
Sir  W.  Gell  imagines  that  the  owl  is  probably  the 
picture  of  a  bird  which  really  existed  in  the  family 
On  the  left  a  well-dressed  female  is  sitting,  exam- 
ining a  piece  of  work  which  a  younger  girl  brings  to 
her.  A  calantica  {vid.  Calantica)  upon  her  head, 
a  necklace,  and  bracelets,  denote  a  person  of  higher 
rank  than  one  of  the  ordinary  work-people  of  the 
establishment. 

In  the  following  woodcut  we  see  a  young  man  in 
a  green  tunic  giving  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  appears 
to  he  finished,  to  a  young  woman,  who  wears  a 
green  under  tunic,  and  over  it  a  yellow  tunic  with 
red  stripes.  On  the  right  is  another  female  in  a 
white  tunic,  who  appears  to  he  engaged  in  cleaning 
one  of  the  cards  or  brushes.  Among  these  paint- 
ings there  was  a  press,  worked  by  two  upright 
screws,  in  which  the  cloth  was  placed  to  be  smooth 
ened.  A  drawing  of  this  press  is  given  in  the  arti- 
cle Cochlea,  p.  272 

1.  (It  N.,  mi.,  48.)—2.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  i/ni.,4.)— 3  (H.N. 
HIT,  37.) — 4.  (Djn.  43.  tit,  10.  ».  1,  I)  4.)— 3.  (Apul.,  Met.,  a 
p.  208,  Bi|K,nt.  —  Plin.,  EL  N.,  hit.,  50,  57.  —  Pollux  Onon 
tii.,  41.)— 8.  (Thi-i.phrtwt.,  Char..  W  Plaut.,  Aulnl.,  »,  9,  f 
—Plin.,  H.  N.,  mv..  57.) 
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the  figures  in  the  annexed  wood.mt  are  selected, 
the  performers,  who  were  principally  Greeks,1  pla 
ced  themselves  in  an  endless  variety  of  graceful  an1 


The  establishmant  or  workshop  of  the  fullers  was 
called  Fullonica,1  Fullonicum,*  or  Fullonmm.'  Of 
such  establishments  there  were  great  numbers  in 
Rome,  for  the  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  wash- 
ed at  home  even  their  linen  clothes.*  The  trade  of 
the  fullers  was  considered  so  important,  that  the 
censors  C.  Flaminius  and  L.  iEmilius,  B.C.  220, 
prescribed  the  mode  in  which  the  dresses  were  to 
be  washed.6  Like  the  other  principal  trades  in 
Rome,  the  Fullones  formed  a  collegium.'  To  large 
farms  a  fullonica  was  sometimes  attached,  in  which 
the  work  was  performed  by  the  slaves  who  belong- 
ed to  the  familia  rustica.7 

The  fullo  was  answerable  for  the  property  while 
it  was  in  his  possession ;  and  if  he  returned  by  mis- 
take a  different  garment  from  the  one  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  was  liable  to  an  action  ex  locato ;  to  which 
action  he  was  also  subject  if  the  garment  was  in- 
jured.8 Woollen  garments  which  had  been  once 
washed  were  considered  to  be  less  valuable  than 
they  were  previously  ;9  hence  Martial10  speaks  of  a 
toga  lota  terque  quaterque  as  a  poor  present. 

The  Greeks  were  also  accustomed  to  send  their 
garments  to  fullers  to  be  washed  and  scoured,  who 
appear  to  have  adopted  a  similar  method  to  that 
which  has  been  described  above.11  The  word  tt/U!- 
veiv  denoted  the  washing  of  linen,  and  Kvafyebtiv  or 
■yvafeveiv  the  washing  of  woollen  clothes.1' 

FULLO'NICA    ( Vid.  Fullo.) 

FUNA'LE  (a/co/ld^13),  a  Link,  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  torch  (vid.  Fax),  but  made  of  papyrus 
and  other  fibrous  plants,  twisted  like  a  rope,  and 
smeared  with  pitch  and  wax.1*  It  was,  indeed,  as 
Antipater  describes  it,  "  a  light  coated  with  wax" 
(Aafnrdc  KjipoxiTuv111).  For  this  reason  it  was  also 
called  cereus.  Funalia  are  sculptured  upon  a  mon- 
ument of  considerable  antiquity  preserved  at  Pa- 
dua.1* At  the  Saturnalia  they  were  presented  by 
clients  to  their  superiors,  and  were  lighted  in  hon- 
our of  Saturn.17 

FUNA'LIS  EQUUS.    (Vid.  Currus,  p.  332.) 

FUNAMBULUS  (ko1o6utiic,  axoivoSdrTig),  a  Rope- 
dancer.  The  art  of  dancing  on  the  tight-rope  was 
carried  to  as  great  perfection  among  the  Romans 
as  it  is  with  us.18  If  we  may  judge  from  a  series  of 
paintings  discovered  in  the  excavations19  from  which 


1.  (Dig.  39,  tit.  3,  s.  3.)— 2.  (Dig.  7,  tit.  1,  8.  13,  t)  8.)— 3. 
(Amm.  M  ixc.f  xiv.j  11,  p.  44,  Bipont.) — 4.  (Martial,  xiv.,  51.) — 
6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  57.)— 6.  (Fabretti,  Inscript.,  p.  278.)— 7. 
(■"ami,  R.  R.,  i.,  16.)— 8.  (Dig.  19,  tit.  2,  s.  13,  I)  6 ;  s.  60,  $  2  ; 
It,  tit.  7,  s.  2.)— 9.  (Petron.,  30.— Lamprid.,  Heliogab.,  26.)— 10. 
(x.,  11.)— 11-  (Theophrast.,  Char.,  10.— Athen.,  xi.,  p.  582,  d.— 
Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  39,  40,  41.)— 12.  (Eustath.  ad  Od.,  xxiv., 
148,  p.  1956,  41. — Compare  SchSttgen,  "  Antiquitates  Tnturse 
•t  Fulloniae,"  Traj.  ad  Rhen.,  1727. — Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Inven- 
tions, &c,  vol.  iii.,  p.  266,  <fcc,  transl.— Becker,  Gallus,  ii.,  p. 
100,  &c— Id.,  Charikles,  ii.,  p.  408.)— 13.  (Isid.,  Orig.,  xx.,  10.) 
— 14.  (Virg.,  J3n.,  i.,  727  -  Servius,  ad  loc. — Hor.,  Carm.,  iii., 
K,  7.— Val.  Max.,  iii.,  6,  ;  4.)— 15.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  112.— 
Jacobs,  ad  loc.) — 16.  (Pignjr.,  De  Servis,  p.  259.) — 17.  (Antipa- 
ter, 1.  c— Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  6.)— 18.  (Hor.,  Epist.,  ii.,  1,  210.-  - 
Terent.,  Hecyr.  Pro!.,  4,  34.  —  Juv.,  iii.,  80.  —  Bulenger,  De 
"heatr  .  5.,  42.)-19.  (Ant.  d'Ercol.,  t.  iii  ,  p.  160-165.) 
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sportive  attitudes,  and  represented  the  characters 
of  bacchanals,  satyrs,  and  other  imaginary  beings. 
Three  of  the  persons  here  exhibited  hold  the  thyr- 
sus, which  may  have  served  for  a  balancing-pole . 
two  are  performing  on  the  double  pipe,  and  one  on 
the  lyre  ;  two  others  are  pouring  wine  into  vessels 
of  different  forms.  They  all  have  their  heads  en- 
veloped in  skins  or  caps,  probably  intended  as  a 
protection  in  case  of  falling.  The  Emperor  Anto- 
ninus, in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  a  boy,  caused 
feather  beds  (culcitras)  to  be  laid  under  the  rope,  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  such  accidents.*  One  of  the 
most  difficult  exploits  was  running  down  the  rope* 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  performance.  It  was  a 
strange  attempt  of  Germanicus  and  of  the  Empezor 
Galba  to  exhibit  elephants  walking  on  the  rope.* 

FUNDA  (ofevdovy),  a  Sling.  The  light  troops 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies  (p.  94)  consist- 
ed in  great  part  of  slingers  (funditores,  a<j>evdovr)Tai). 
The  sling  was  also  very  much  employed  by  the 
Jews,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  by  the  Carduchi 
and  the  Persians,*  by  the  Spaniards,'  and  by  many 
other  nations.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  wield- 
ed may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  figure7  of  a  soldier 


with  a  provision  of  stones  in  the  sinus  of  his  pall) 
um,  and  with  his  arm  extended  in  order  to  whip 
the  sling  about  his  head.8    Besides  stones,  plum 

1.  (Jnv.,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Capitol.,  M.  Anton..  12.)— 3.  (Suet,  Nero, 
11.— Brod«u8  inloc.)-J  'T"im.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  2.— Sue;.,  Galb, 
6.— Sen.,  Epist.,  86.1—5.  (Lnod.  Sic,  xiv.,  27.— Id.,  xvi  i.,51.)— 
6.  (Strabo,  iii.,  p.  436,  ed"  Sieb.)— 7.  (Bartoli,  Col.  Tr.;..  t.  40  t 
—S.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  ix.,  587  ,  588. -fd.  ib..  xi..  579  > 
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tuuts,  called  glandes  (fioXv6didec),  of  a  form  between 
acorns  and  almonds,  were  cast  in  moulds  to  be 
thrown  with  slings.1  They  have  been  found  on 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  inscriptions  and  devices 
which  they  exhibit,  such  as  thunderbolts,  the  names 
of  persons,  and  the  word  AEH AI,  meaning  "  Take 
this.'" 

The  celebrity  of  the  natives  of  the  Balearic  Isles 
as  slingers  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  circurn- 
utai.ce  that,  when  tl/fey  were  children,  their  moth- 
ers obliged  them  to  obtain  their  food  by  striking  it 
with  a  sling  '  Among  the  Greeks,  the  Achaeans 
and  Acarnanians  attained  to  the  greatest  expert- 
ness  in  the  use  of  this  weapon. 

The  sling,  as  depicted  in  the  Egyptian  tombs,  had 
at  one  end  a  loop  for  making  it  fast  to  the  hand.  It 
was  made  of  wool,*  hair,  hemp,  or  leather*  (stupea  ;6 
kalena1).  Its  advantages  were,  that  it  might  be 
carried  any  distance  without  the  slightest  inconve- 
nience ;  that  soldiers  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it 
might  employ  it  when  their  other  weapons  were 
unavailable  (positis  hastis*) ;  and  that  it  was  very 
effective  in  checking  an  enemy,  especially  in  stony 
places,  in  mountain  passes,  and  upon  eminences  9 
Hunters  also  used  the  sling  to  kill  their  game.IC 

While  the  sling  was  a  very  efficacious  and  impor- 
tant instrument  of  ancient  warfare,  stones  thrown 
with  the  hand  alone  were  also  much  in  use  both 
among  the  Romans"  and  with  other  nations  (ni  ire- 
TpofoXor*).  The  Libyans  carried  no  other  arms 
than  three  spears  and  a  bag  full  of  stones." 

The  casting  net  was  sometimes  called  funda.1* 
[Vid.  Rkte.) 

FUNDUS.  The  primary  signification  of  this  word 
appear?  to  be  the  bottom  or  foundation  of  a  thing  ; 
ind  its  elementary  part  (fud)  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  (iv0,6c  and  jrvtijir/v,  the  n  in  fundus  being 
used  to  strengthen  the  syllable.  The  conjectures 
of  Que  Latin  writers  as  to  the  etymology  of  fundus 
may  be  safely  neglected. 

Fundus  is  often  used  as  applied  to  land,  the  solid 
•uhstratum  of  all  man's  labours.  According  to  Flo- 
rentinus,14  the  term  fundus  comprised  all  land  and 
constructions  on  it ;  hut  usage  had  restricted  the 
name  of  ades  to  city  houses,  villa  to  rural  houses, 
t'ta  to  a  plot  of  ground  in  a  ci'.y  not  built  upon, 
ager  to  a  plot  of  ground  in  the  country,  and  fundus 
to  ager  cum  adificiis.  This  definition  of  fundus  may 
be  compared  with  the  uses  of  that  word  by  Horace 
and  other  writers.  In  one  passage,"  Horace  places 
domus  and  fundus  in  opposition  to  one  another,  do- 
mus  being,  apparently,  there  used  as  equivalent  to 
wdes. 

The  term  fundus  often  occurred  in  Roman  wills, 
and  the  testator  frequently  indicated  the  fundus  lo 
which  his  last  dispositions  referred  by  some  name, 
such  as  Sempronianus,  Seianus ;  sometimes,  also, 
with  reference  to  a  particular  tract  of  country,  as 
Fundus  Trr.hatianus  qui  est  in  regione  Atellana}''  A 
fundus  was  sometimes  devised  cum  omni  instru- 
menio,  with  its  stock  and  implements  of  husbandry. 
Occasionally  a  question  arose  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  word  in9trumentum,  between  or  among  the  par- 
ties who  derived  their  claim  from  a  testator.'^ 

Fimdus  has  a  derived  sense  which  Hows  easily 
enough  from  its  primary  meaning  "  Fundus,"  says 
Festus,  "  diatur  populus  esse  rei,  i/uam  alienal,  hoc 

1.  (Lucret.,  n.,  170.— Ovid,  Mat..  u«  72«. — lij  ib.,  ni.,  778.— 
Id.  ib.,  xir  ,  825,  828.)— 2.  (Dodwell'l  Tour,  vol.  n.,  p,  I5H-1B1.— 
Bflckh,  Corp.  Inner.,  I.,  p.  311.1—3.  (Vend.,  Do  Re  Mil.,  i.,  19.) 
—4.  (Horn.,  D.,  nil.,  599  )— 5.  (Veget.,  lb.,  14.)— B.  (Virf., 
Oaorg.,  L  S09.)— 7.  (£n.,  xi.,  J79.)— 8.  (Viri{.,  L  c.)— 9.  (Ve- 
|«t.,  L,  10.) — 10.  (Virir.,  Georg.,  i.,  309.)— II.  (Veget.,  I.,  18.— 
Id.,  ii.,  83)— 12.  (Xnn.,  Ilellrn..  ii.,  4,  ,  I2  > — 13.  (Diod.  Sic, 
iii.,  49.)— 14.  (Virg.,  G-org.,  ...  141.)— 15.  (Dig.  50,  lit.  18,  .. 
Ill  -in.  (Ep.,  I.,  ii.,  47.)  — 17.  (Bnuuniua  De  Fiirmii1ii.ru, 
«0.)    18.  (Dig.  33.  tit.  17.  ».  12.) 


e*l  auctpT."1  (Vid.  Auctor.)  In  this  sense  •/u/.dui 
esse"  is  to  confirm  or  ratify  a  thing;  and  in  Gellius" 
there  is  the  expression  "  senientia  legisque  fundus 
subscriptorque fieri."    (Vid.  Fcelerati.) 

FUNDITO'RES.    ( Vid.  Fdnda.) 

♦FUNGUS  (/ivKvg),  the  Mushroom.  "  The  escu- 
lent mushrooms  of  the  ancients  comprehended,  no 
doubt,  the  Agaricus  campestris,  and  other  species  of 
this  genus.  The  Agaricus  acrts  and  other  species 
were  embraced  under  their  poisonous  mushrooms. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  the  medical  student  to 
compare  the  account  of  the  poisonous  mushrooms 
given  by  Nicander,  with  Orfila's  observations  on  the 
same  in  his  work  '  on  Poisons.'  "'  Diphilus,  an  an- 
cient author  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  says  that  Fungi 
are  grateful  to  the  stomach,  laxative,  and  nutritious, 
but  of  difficult  digestion  and  flatulent.  Apicius  di- 
rects to  eat  them  with  pepper,  oil,  salt,  &c  Horace 
points  out  the  best  kind  of  Fungi,  and  the  poets, 
generally,  mention  mushrooms  as  a  delicacy  at  the 
tables  of  gourmands.* 

FUNIS.    {Vid.  Navis.) 

FUNUS.  It  is  proposed  in  the  following  article 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  Greek  and  Roman  funer- 
als, and  of  the  different  rites  and  ceremonies  con- 
nected therewith. 

The  Greeks  attached  great  importance  to  the  bu- 
rial of  the  dead.  They  believed  that  souls  could 
not  enter  the  Elysian  fields  till  their  bodies  had  been 
buried  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  shade  of  El 
penor  in  the  Odyssey4  earnestly  imploring  Ulysses 
to  bury  his  body.  Ulysses  also,  when  in  danger  ol 
shipwreck,  deplores  that  he  had  not  fallen  before 
Troy,  as  he  should  in  that  case  have  obtained  an 
honourable  burial.6  So  strong  was  this  feeling 
among  the  Greeks,  that  it  was  considered  a  reli- 
gious duty  to  throw  earth  upon  a  dead  body  which 
a  person  might  happen  to  find  unburied;'  and  among 
the  Athenians,  those  children  who  were  released 
from  all  other  obligations  to  unworthy  parents,  were 
nevertheless  bound  to  bury  them  by  one  of  Solon's 
laws.8  The  neglect  of  burying  one's  relatives  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  orators  as  a  grave 
charge  against  the  moral  character  of  a  man,'  since 
the  burial  of  the  body  by  the  relations  of  the  dead 
was  considered  a  religious  duty  by  the  universal 
law  of  the  Greeks.  Sophocles  represents  Antigone 
as  disregarding  all  consequences  in  order  to  bury 
the  dead  body  of  her  brother  Polynices,  which 
Creon,  the  king  of  Thebes,  had  commanded  to  he 
left  unburied.  The  common  expressions  for  the 
funeral  rites,  ru  dinaia,  vofii/ia  or  vo\iiQo)itva,  npoor) 
Kcn/ra,  show  that  the  dead  had,  as  it  were,  a  legai 
and  moral  claim  to  burial. 

The  common  customs  connected  with  a  Greek 
funeral  are  described  by  Lucian  in  his  treatise  Di 
Luclu;10  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
they  differ  much  from  those  which  were  practised 
in  earlier  times.  After  a  person  was  dead,  it  was 
the  custom  first  to  place  in  his  mouth  an  obolus, 
called  Aavunrj  (vid.  Danace),  with  which  he  might 
pay  the  ferryman  in  Hades.  The  body  was  then 
washed  and  anointed  with  perfumed  oil,  and  the 
head  was  crowned  with  the  (lowers  which  happen- 
ed to  be  in  season.  The  deceased  was  then  dress- 
ed in  as  handsome  a  robe  as  the  family  could  afford, 
in  order,  according  to  Lucian,  that  he  might  not  be 
cold  on  the  passage  to  Hades,  nor  be  seen  naked  by 
Cerberus  ;  this  garment  appears  to  have  been  usu 

I.  (Compare  Plnulua.  Tninim.,  V.,  i.,  7,  "  fuinlm  potior.")- 
2.  (xix.,  8.)— 3.  (Theophnut.,  H.  P.,  i.,  8.— Nirand.,  Alex.,  r 
520.— Orfila  on  PoiMM,  h.,  327.)— 4.  (Athen.,  Deipnoa.,  ii..  It 
— Adama,  Append.,  a.  r.  ptfanf. — Ilormt.,  Sat.,  K..  4  — Juv.,  Sat. 
v.,  145. — Adama,  Commentary  on  Paul  of  Aging,  p.  9ft.) — 6 
(xi.,  80,  Ac.)— 8.  (Oil.,  t.,  311.)— 7.  UBL,  Var.  Him.,  r.,  14.)- 
8.  I . TN  .  c.  Timarch.,  p.  40.) — 9.  (Demoath.,  c  Analog.,  i.,  r 
787,  t  2  —  I.ya.,  0.  Phil.,  p.  883  .  c  Alnb.,  p.  539.)— Ill  V.  It 
Ac,  rol.  ii.,  p.  928,  fil.  Rellz.) 
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ally  wh.te.1  TLese  duties  were  not  performed  by 
hired  persons,  like  the  pcllinetores  among  the  Ro- 
mans, but  by  the  women  of  the  family,  upon  whom 
the  care  of  the  corpse  always  devolved.' 

The  corpse  was  then  laid  out  (TrpoOeaig,  irpoTidto- 
dai)  on  a  bed  (kX'ivti),  which  appears  to  have  been 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  with  a  pillow  (Tzpoanetyalaiov) 
for  supporting  the  head  and  back.'  It  is  said  that 
the  bed  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid  out  was  ori- 
ginally placed  outside  the  house  ;*  but  at  Athens 
we  know  it  was  placed  inside,  by  one  of  Solon's 
laws.'  The  object  of  this  formal  npoOecnc  was,  that 
it  m-ght  be  seen  that  the  deceased  had  died  natu- 
rally, and  that  no  violence  had  been  done  to  him.6 
Plato7  assigns  another  reason,  namely,  that  there 
might  be  no  doubt  that  the  person  was  dead,  and 
says  that  the  body  ought  only  to  be  kept  in  the 
house  so  long  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
that  fact.  By  the  side  of  the  bed  there  were  placed 
painted  earthen  vessels  called  IjikvOol,"  which  were 
also  buried  with  the  corpse ;  examples  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  drawings  of  the  coffins  given 
by  Bottiger'  and  Stackelberg.10  Great  numbers  of 
these  painted  vases  have  been  found  in  modern 
times,  and  they  have  been  of  great  use  in  explain- 
ing many  matters  connected  with  antiquity.  A  hon- 
ey-cake, called  peXiTTovTa,  which  appears  to  have 
been  intended  for  Cerberus,  was  also  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  corpse.1'  Before  the  door  a  vessel  of 
water  was  placed,  called  SorpaKov,  dpSdhiov  or  dp- 
iaviov,  in  order  that  persons  who  had  been  in  the 
house  might  purify  themselves  by  sprinkling  water 
on  their  persons.18  The  relatives  stood  around  the 
bed,  the  women  uttering  great  lamentations,  rend- 
ing their  garments,  and  tearing  their  hair.1*  Solon 
attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this,1*  but  his  regulations 
on  the  subject  do  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
observed.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  sacrifice 
victims  before  carrying  out  the  dead  ;  but  this  cus- 
tom was  not  observed  in  the  time  of  Plato.1*  No 
females  under  60  years  of  age,  except  the  nearest 
relatives  (kvroc  aveil>ia6<jv),  were  allowed  to  be  pres- 
ent whi'e  the  corpse  was  in  the  house.1' 

On  the  day  after  the  npodeaig,  or  the  third  day 
after  death,  the  corpse  was  carried  out  (eicQopd,  iic- 
Kofiiirj)  for  burial  early  in  the  morning  and  before 
sunrise,  by  a  law  of  Solon,  which  law  appears  to 
have  been  revived  by  Demetrius  Phalereus.17  A 
burial  soon  after  death  was  supposed  to  be  pleasing 
to  the  dead.  Thus  we  find  the  shade  of  Palroclus 
saying  to  Achilles,18 

Qdirre  fie  orrt  rdxiara,  TroAaf  dtdao  ■Keptfau. 

In  some  places  it  appears  to  have  been  usual  to 
bury  the  dead  on  the  day  following  death.1*  The 
men  walked  before  the  corpse,  and  the  women  be- 
hind.*0 The  funeral  procession  was  preceded  or 
followed  by  hired  mourners  (dpyvvdoi),  who  appear 
to  have  been  usually  Carian  women,  though  Plato 
speaks  of  men  engaged  in  this  office.  They  played 
mournful  tunes  on  the  flute.*1 

The  body  was  either  buried  or  burned.  Lucian" 
nays  that  the  Greeks  burn  and  the  Persians  bury 
their  dead  ;  hut  modern  writers  are  greatly  divided 


1.  (Tl.,  xviii.,  353. — Artemidor.,  Oneirocr.,  ii.,  ?.) — 2.  (testis, 
/>  Pniloct.  haered.,  p.  143.— Id.,  De  Ciron.  hajref .,  p.  209.)— 3. 
(Lts.,  c.  Eratosth.,  p.  395.) — 4.  (SihojL  ad  Anstoph.,  Lysistr., 
BlI.) — 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Mac&rt.,  p.  10*71.) — 6.  (Pollux.  Onom., 
viii.,  65.)-7.  (Leg.,  9,  p.  959.)— 8  (Aristoph.,  Eccl.,  1032, 
998  )— 9.  ("  Vaseng.,"  title-page.)— 10.  (Die  Grftber  der  Helle- 
nen,  pi.  8.) — 11.  (Anstoph.,  Lysistr.,  601,  with  schol. — Compare 
Virg.,  Mn.,  vi.  419.)— 12.  (Anstcjh.,  Eccl.,  1033.  —  Pollux, 
Onom.,  viii.,  65.  -Hesych.,  «.  v.  'Api.) — !3.  (Lucian,  II).,  12.) — 
14.  (Pint.,  Sol.,  12,  21.)— 15  (Min.,c.  5,  p.  315.)— 16.  (Demosth., 
c.  Macau.,  p.  1071.)— 17.  (Demnth.,  1.  c— Antiph.,  De  Chor., 
p.  782.— i  .e.,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  26.  -18.  (II.,  xxiii.,  71.— Compare 
Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  2,  «  53.)— 19.  (Callim.,  Epigr.,  15.— Diog.  Laert., 
U  122.)— 20.  (Demosth.,  1.  c.)— 21.  (Plat.,  leg.,  vii.,  9,  p.  800  — 
H*«ych.,  s.  v.  Kaplvai  — P  lux,  Onom.,  nr.,  75.1—22.  (Ib.,  21  ) 
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in  opinion  as  to  which  was  th.  usual  practice. 
Wachsmuth1  says  that  in  historical  times  the  dead 
were  always  buried  ;  but  this  statement  is  not 
strictly  correct.  Thus  we  find  that  Socrates  speaks 
of  his  body  being  either  burned  or  buried  ;*  the 
body  of  Timoleon  was  burned,*  and  so  was  that  of 
Philopcemon  4  The  word  ■ddnruv  was  used  in  con 
nexion  with  either  mode ;  It  is  applied  to  the  col 
lection  of  the  ashes  after  bu  ning,  and  accordinglj 
we  find  the  words  Kateiv  and  i9airr«v  used  togeth 
er.'  The  proper  expression  for  intermert  in  the 
earth  is  KaTopvTTeiv,  whence  we  find  Socratts  speak- 
ing of  to  o&fia  fj  Kaofievov  ti  KaropvTrofievov.  In 
Homer  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  burned  ;•  but  in- 
terment was  also  used  in  very  ancient  times.  Ci- 
cero7 says  that  the  dead  were  buried  at  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Cecrops ;  and  we  also  read  of  the  bones 
of  Orestes  being  found  in  a  coffin  at  Tegea.*  The 
dead  were  commonly  buried  among  the  Spartans* 
and  the  Sicyonians  ;l*  and  the  prevalence  of  this 
practice  is  proved  by  the  great  number  of  skele- 
tons found  in  coffins  in  modern  times,  which  have 
evidently  not  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire. 
Both  burning  and  burying  appear  to  have  been  al- 
ways used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  at  different 
periods,  till  the  spread  of  Christianity  at  length  put 
an  end  to  the  former  practice. 

The  dead  bodies  were  usually  burned  on  piles  of 
wood  called  wvpaL  The  body  was  placed  on  the 
top ;  and  in  the  heroic  times  it  was  customary  to 
burn  with  the  corpse  animals,  and  even  captives  or 
slaves.  Thus,  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  Achilles 
killed  many  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  and  dogs,  and  also 
twelve  captive  Trojans,  whose  bodies  he  burned 
with  those  of  his  friend.11  Oils  and  perfumes  were 
also  thrown  into  the  flames.  When  the  pyre  was 
burned  down,  the  remains  of  the  fire  were  quench- 
ed with  wine,  and  the  relatives  and  friends  collect- 
ed the  bones.1'  The  bones  were  then  washed  with 
wine  and  oil,  and  placed  in  urns,  which  were  some- 
times made  of  gold.1' 

The  corpses  which  were  not  burned  were  buried 
in  coffins,  which  were  called  by  various  names,  as 
aopoi,  ttveXoi,  "Krjvoi,  Xdpva/cef,  Spotrai,  though  some 
of  these  names  were  also  applied  to  the  urns  in 
which  the  bones  were  collected.  They  were  made 
of  various  materials,  but  were  usually  of  baked  clay 
or  earthenware.  Their  forms  are  very  various,  aa 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Stackelberg,  Die 
Grdber  der  Hellenen,  pi  7,  8.  The  following  wood- 
cut contains  two  of  the  most  ancient  kind ;  tht 
figure  in  the  middle  is  the  section  of  one. 


The  dead  were  usually  buried  outside  the  town, 
as  it  was  thought  that  their  presence  in  the  city 
brought  pollution  to  the  living.  At  Athens  the 
dead  were  formerly  buried  in  their  own  houses,1* 
but  in  historical  times  none  were  allowed  to  be 
buried  within  the  city.15  Lycurgus,  in  order  to  re- 
move all  superstition  respecting  the  presence  of 
the  dead,  allowed  of  burial  in.  Sparta and  at  Me- 
gara,  also,  the  dead  were  buried  within  the  town." 

Persons  who  possessed  lands  in  Attica  were  fre- 
quently buried  in  them,  and  we  therefore  read  of 
tombs  in  the  fields.18   Tombs,  however,  were  most 

1  (Hellei.  Alterthumsk.,  ii.,  2,  p.  79.)— 2.  (Plat.,  Phsedr  ,  c 
\48,  p.  115.)-  3.  (Plut.,  Timol.,  39.)— 4.  (Id.,  Philop.,  21.)—* 
(Dionys.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom.,  v.,  48.)— 6.  (II.,  xxiii.,  127,  Ac— Ib , 
xxiv.,  787,  &c.)— 7.  (De  Leg.,  ii.,  25.)— 8.  (Herod.,  i.,  68.— Com 
pare  Plut.,  Sol.,  10.)— 9.  (Plut..  Lycurg.,  27.— Compare  Thucyd  , 
i.,  134.)—10.  (Paus.,  ii.,  7,  <>  3.)— 11.  (II.,  xxiii.,  165,  4o.) — It 
(II.,  xxiy.,  791.)—13.  (Od.,  xxiv.,  71,  &c.)— 14.  (Plat.,  Min.,  1 
c.)— 15.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  iv.,  12,  <>  3.)— 16.  (Plut.,  Lycurg.,  97.)- 
17.  (Pans.,  i.,  43,  v  2.)— 13  (Demofth.,  c.  Euerg.,  p.  1I8#-- 
Donat.  ad  Ter.,  Eun.  Prol..  10. ) 
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frequently  built  by  the  aide  of  roads  and  near  the 
gates  of  the  city.  Thus  the  tomb  of  Thucydides 
was  near  the  Melitian  gate but  the  most  com- 
mon place  of  burial  was  outside  of  the  Itonian  gate, 
near  the  road  leading  to  the  Peiraeus,  which  gate 
was  for  that  reason  called  the  burial-gate  ('Hpt'at 
■triiXai*).  Those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  were  bu- 
ried at  the  public  expense  in  the  outer  Cerameicus, 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  Academia.3 

Hie  tombs  were  regarded  as  private  property, 
tnd  belonged  exclusively  to  the  families  whose  rel- 
atives had  been  buried  in  them.4 

Tombs  were  called  ■dfjKai,  tuqoi,  /iv^/xara,  pvrjfitia, 
li/tiara.  Many  of  these  were  only  mounds  of  earth 
o:  3tones  (^(j/ia-o  .jAuvat,  rvfiBoi).  Others  were 
built  of  stone,  and  frequently  ornamented  with  great 
taste.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  Greek  tombs 
are  those  which  have  been  recently  discovered  in 
Lycia  by  Mr.  Fellows.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Antiphe'lus  the  tombs  are  very  numerous  They 
all  have  Greek  inscriptions,  which  are  generally 
much  destroyed  by  the  damp  sea-air.  The  follow- 
ing woodcut,  taken  from  Mr.  Fellows's  work,'  con- 
tains one  of  these  tombs,  and  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  general  appearance  of  the  whole. 


At  Xanthus  the  tombs  are  still  more  numerous. 
They  are  cut  into,  or  are  formed  by  cutting  away, 
the  rock,  leaving  the  tombs  standing  like  works  of 
sculpture.'  The  same  is  the  case  at  Telmessus, 
where  they  are  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  the  form  of 
temples.  They  are  gei.erally  approached  by  steps, 
and  the  columns  of  the  portico  stand  out  about  six 
feet  from  the  entrance  to  the  cella ;  the  interiors 
yary  but  little ;  they  are  usually  about  six  feet  in 
height,  and  nine  feet  by  twelve  in  size.  One  side 
is  occupied  by  the  door,  and  the  other  sides  contain 
benches  on  which  the  coffins  or  urns  have  been 
placed.* 

Some  Greek  tombs  were  built  under  ground,  and 
called  hyjmgra  (virbyaia  or  vwoytia).  They  corre- 
spond to  the  Reman  ermditoria*  {Vtd.  Cowihtori- 
«) 

At  Athens  the  dead  appear  to  have  been  usually 
boned  in  the  earth,  and  originally  the  place  of  their 
interment  was  not  marked  by  any  monument.*  Af- 
terward, however,  so  much  expense  was  incurred 
in  the  erection  of  monuments  to  the  deceased,  that 
it  was  provided  by  one  of  Solon's  laws  that  no  one 

I.  (Paua.,  i.,  23.  0  II.)— %  (Etjrm.  Mag.  ami  Barpoor.,  a.  ».— 
Theouhraat.,  Char  ,  14  )— 3.  (ThuryJ.,  fl.,  31.— Paun.,  i.,  29,  « 
I.)— 4.  (Demnath..  c  Babul.,  p.  1307  ;  c.  Marart.,  11)77.— <V., 
O*  La*.,  ii.,  26.)— 5  (Eti-uramn  in  Aaia  Minor,  p.219.)— (Hi  . 
p.  t2fl>-7.  (IH,  p.  244.)— 8  (Patron.,  o.  Ill  )— 9.  (Cic,  Do 
Uaj  .  ii  35.) 
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should  erect  a  monument  which  could  not  be  ooin 
pleted  by  ten  men  in  the  course  of  t'iree  days.' 
This  law,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
strictly  observed.  We  read  of  one  monument  whicD 
cost  twenty-five  minae,'  and  of  another  which  cost 
more  than  two  talents.*  Demetrius  Phalereus  also 
attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  expense  by  forbid- 
ding the  erection  of"  any  funeral  monrment  mo" 
than  three  cubits  in  height.* 

The  monuments  erected  over  the  graves  of  peT 
sons  were  usually  of  four  kinds :  1.  orrjlai,  pillar? 
or  upright  stone  tablets ;  2  /c/ovec,  columns  ;  3. 
vaidia  or  Tipya,  small  buildings  in  the  form  of  tem- 
ples ;  and,  4.  rpdneCai,  flat  square  stones,  called 
by  Cicero6  menstz.  The  term  arffkai  is  sometimes 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  funeral  monuments,  but 
properly  designates  upright  stone  tablets,  which 
were  usually  terminated  with  an  oval  heading 
called  eiridrifia.  These  itnOrifiara  were  frequently 
ornamented  with  a  kind  of  arabesque  work,  as  io 
the  two  following  specimens  taken  from  Stackel- 
berg.'    The  shaise  of  the  intOi/pa,  however  som» 


times  differed  .  a.nong  the  Sicyonians  it  was  in  the 
shape  of  the  ier6(  or  fastigmm  (md  FAsnonrii), 
which  is  placed  over  the  extremity  of  a  temple 

The  utovtf  or  columns  were  of  various  forma 
The  three  in  the  following  woodcut  are  taken  from 
Stackelberg*  and  Millin." 


The  following  example  of  an  r/pyov,  which  is  also 
taken  from  Stackelberg,*  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
monuments  of  this  kind.  Another  hpvov  is  given 
in  the  course  of  this  article. 

The  inscriptions  upon  these  funeral  monuments 
usually  contain  the  name  of  the  deceased  person, 
and  that  of  the  demus  to  which  he  belonged,  as  well 
as,  frequently,  some  account  of  his  life.  A  work  on 
these  monuments,  entitled  Ucpi  Mpti/iutuv,  was  writ- 
ten by  Diodorus  Periegetes." 

Orations  in  praise  of  the  dead  were  sometime* 
pronounced  ;  hut  Solon  ordained  that  such  orations 
should  be  confined  to  persons  who  were  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral  "    In  the  heroic  ages  game* 


1.  (Id.,  ii.,  2fl.) — 2.  (I.ya.,c.  Dior.,  p.  905.)— 3.  (Darmnth.,  e. 
Kli-ph.,  i  ,  p.  1 125.  15.)— 4.  (Cic,  L  c.)— 5.  (1.  c.)— 6.  (pi.  S.>— 
7.  (pi.  44,  ift.)—H.  mat,  iln  Vaaca  Ant..  t.iI.  ii.,  pi.  51.)— fl 
!  'pi.  1.)—10  (Pint..  Thorn  .  32.)— 11.  (Cic  ,  D«.  I,**.,  Vi.,  M) 
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wwe  celebrated  at  the  funeral  of  a  great  man,  as  in 
the  case  of  Patroclus but  this  practice  does  not 
«^er  *o  have  been  usual  in  the  historical  times. 


All  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  funerals 
*  sre  considered  polluted,  and  could  not  enter  the 
h.  mples  of  the  gods  till  they  had  been  purified.  Those 
persons  who  were  reported  to  have  died  in  foreign 
countries,  and  whose  funeral  rites  had  been  per- 
formed in  their  own  cities,  were  called  varep6iror/j.oi  \ 
and  AevreponoT/ioi  if  t  hey  were  alive.  Such  persons 
were  considered  impure,  and  could  only  be  delivered 
'rom  their  impurity  by  being  dressed  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  treated  like  newborn  infants.' 

After  the  funeral  was  over  the  relatives  partook 
n  a  feast,  which  was  called  nepidemvov  or  vtKpo- 
te:m>ov*  This  feast  was  always  given  at  the  house 
ol  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  Thus  the 
relatives  of  those  who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia  partook  of  the  nepliemvov  at  the  house 
of  Demosthenes,  as  if  he  were  the  nearest  relative 
to  them  all>  These  feasts  are  frequently  repre-  j 
jented  on  funeral  monuments.  In  one  corner  a  ( 
aorse's  head  is  usually  placed,  which  was  intended 
o  represent  death  as  a  journey.  The  following 
woodcut,  which  represents  a  irepideinvov  or  veapo- 
*um>ov,  is  taken  from  the  Marmora  Oxon.,  i.,  tab.  52, 
No.  135.  A  similar  example  of  a  nspidenrvov  is 
given  at  the  beginning  of  Hobhouse's  Travels.' 


On  the  second  day  after  the  funeral  a  sacrifice  to 
(he  dead  was  offered,  called  rplra.  Pollux6  enu- 
merates in  order  all  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies 
which  followed  the  funeral :  rplra,  Ivvara,  rpiaKa- 

1.  (B.,  xriii.)— 2.  (Hesych.,  8.  v.— Pint.,  Quart.  Rom.,  5.)— 
I.  (Lucian,  lb.,  c.  24. — Cic,  De  Log.,  ii.,  25.)— 4.  (Demosth., 
*»o  Coron.,  p.  321,  15.)  —  5.  (Compare  Miiller,  Arehaeol.  der 
'st,  $  428,  2.'  ~6.  (Onom   viii.,  146.) 
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dt(,  ivaytofMra,  ^oot.  A  ristophanes1  alludes  to  trie 
rpira.  The  principal  sacrifice,  however,  to  the 
dead  was  on  iLe  niuth  day,  called  Ivvara  or  {vara* 
The  mourning  for  the  dead  appears  to  have  lasted 
till  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  funeral,3  on  which 
day  sacrifices  were  again  offered.*  At  Sparta  the 
time  of  mourning  was  limited  to  eleven  days.* 
During  the  time  of  mourning  it  was  considered  in 
decorous  for  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  appeal 
in  public they  were  accustomed  to  wear  a  blat  k 
dress,7  and  in  ancient  times  cut  off  their  hair  as  a 
sign  of  grief  (JUXoKafiog  irevdrirripior6). 

The  tombs  were  preserved  by  the  family  to  which 
they  belonged  with  the  greatest  care,  and  were  re- 
garded as  among  the  strongest  ties  which  attached 
a  man  to  his  native  land.*  In  the  Docimasia  of  the 
Athenian  archons  it  was  always  a  subject  of  inquiry 
whether  they  had  kept  in  proper  repair  the  tombs 
of  their  ancestors.10  On  certain  days  the  tombs 
were  crowned  with  flowers,  and  offerings  were 
made  to  the  dead,  consisting  of  garlands  of  flowers 
and  various  other  things ;  for  an  account  of  which, 
see  iEschyl.,  Pers.,  60S,  &c. ;  Cho'eph.,  86,  &c.  The 
act  of  offering  these  presents  was  called  ivayi^uv, 
and  the  offerings  themselves  kvay'icfiara,  or,  more 
commonly,  xoal-  Such  offerings  at  the  tombs  are 
represented  upon  many  Tl^kvBoi,  or  painted  vases, 
of  which  an  example  is  given  in  the  following  wood- 
cut.11 The  tomb  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  temple 
(fipipov),  and  upon  it  is  a  representation  of  the  de- 
ceased. See  also  Stackelberg,  pi.  44-46,  and  Mil- 
lin,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  32,  38,  for  farther  example: 


The  yevcata  mentioned  by  Herodotus'*  appear  to 
have  consisted  in  Dfferings  of  the  same  kind,  which 
were  presented  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
of  the  deceased.  The  veicvoia  were  probably  offer- 
ings on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  death  ; 
though,  according  to  some  writers,  the  vtKvaia  were 
the  same  as  the  yeveaia.13  Meals  were  also  pre- 
sented to  the  dead,  and  burned.1* 

Certain  criminals,  who  were  put  to  death  by  the 
state,  were  also  deprived  of  the  rites  of  burial, 
which  was  considered  as  an  additional  punishment. 
There  were  certain  places,  both  at  Athens  and 
Sparta,  where  the  dead  bodies  of  such  criminals 
were  cast.1*  A  person  who  had  committed  suicide 
was  not  deprived  of  burial,  but  the  hand  with  which 
he  had  killed  himself  was  cut  off  and  buried  by  it- 


1.  (Lysutr.,  911,  with  schol.)— 2.  (iEschin.,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  617. 
— Isffius,  De  Ciron.  haered.,  p.  224.)— 3.  (Lys.,  De  C«ed.  Erat., 
p.  16.)— 4.  (Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  Tpiaica';.)— 5.  (Plut.,  Lyc.,  27.)— t 
(-Ssehin.,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  468,  469.)— 7.  (Eurip.,  Helen.,  1087.- 
Iphig.  Aul.,  1438.—  Iscuus,  De  Nicostr.  haered.,  p.  71.— Pint., 
Pericl.,  38.)— 8.  (JEschyl.,  Chueph.,  7.) -9.  (jEschyl.,  Pen., 
405.— Lycurg.,  c.  Leocr.,  p.  141.)— 10.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  ii.,  2, v  IS.) 
—11.  (Millin,  Pemt.  de  Vases  Ant.,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  27  )— 12.  (ir., 
26.)— 13.  (Hesych.,  s  v.  rWtria.— Oramniatt.  Beklter,  p.  SSI.) 
— 11.  (Lucian,  Contemp].,  p.  22,  vol.  i.,  p.  519,  ed.  Reitz. — Id., 
De  Merc.  Conduct.,  28,  p.  687.— Arl  ci-udor  ,  Oneirocr.,  iv.,  81.) 
—15.  (Plut.,  Them.,  22.— Thucvd.,  134.1 
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•elf.'  The  bodies  of  those  persons  who  had  Keen 
struck  by  lightning  were  regarded  as  sacred  (iepoi 
ven-pol);  they  were  never  buried  with  others,1  but 
usually  on  the  spot  where  the)  had  been  struck.3 
(Vld.  Bidental.) 

We  now  pro<v?ed  to  give  an  account  of  Roman 
funerals.  They  were  conducted,  in  some  respects, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Greek  funerals  ;  but  as  they 
differ  in  many  important  particulars,  a  separate  ac- 
count of  each  is  given  in  this  article. 

When  a  Roman  was  at  the  point  of  death,  his 
nea»  :st  relative  present  endeavoured  to  catch  the 
last  breath  with  his  mouth.*  The  ring  was  taken 
off  the  finger  of  the  dying  person  ;*  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  dead,  his  eyes  and  mouth  were  closed  by 
the  nearest  relative,6  who  called  upon  the  deceased 
by  name  (indamare,  conclamare),  exclaiming  have  or 
vale.''  The  corpse  was  then  washed,  and  anointed 
witli  oil  and  perfumes  by  slaves,  called  Pollinctores, 
who  belonged  to  the  Libttinarii,  or  undertakers, 
called  by  the  Greeks  veKpoduirrai*  The  Libitinarii 
appear  to  have  been  so  called  because  they  dwelt 
near  the  Temple  of  Venus  Libitina,  where  all  things 
requisite  for  funerals  were  sold.'  Hence  we  find 
the  expressions  vitare  Libitinam  and  evadere  Libiti- 
nam  used  in  the  sense  of  escaping  death.10  At  this 
temple  an  account  (ratio,  ephemeris)  was  kept  of 
those  who  died,  and  a  small  sum  was  paid  for  the 
registration  of  their  names.1' 

A  small  coin  was  then  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Corpse,  ir  order  to  pay  the  ferryman  in  Hades,11 
and  the  body  was  laid  out  on  a  couch  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  house,  with  its  feet  towards  the  door, 
and  dressed  in  the  best  robe  which  the  deceased 
had  worn  when  alive.  Ordinary  citizens  were 
dressed  in  a  white  toga,  and  magistrates  in  their 
official  robes.1'  If  the  deceased  hail  received  a 
crown,  while  alive,  as  a  reward  for  his  Dravery,  it 
was  now  placed  on  his  head,14  and  the  couch  on 
which  he  was  laid  was  sometimes  covered  with 
leaves  and  flowers  A  branch  of  cypress  was  also 
usually  placed  at  the  door  of  the  house,  if  he  was 
a  Derson  of  consequence.1* 

t  unerals  were  usually  called  funera  just  i  or  ex- 
teqma. ;  the  latter  term  was  generally  applied  to 
the  funeral  procession  (pompa  funebris).  There 
were  two  kinds  of  funerals,  public  and  private  ;  of 
which  the  former  was  called  funus  publicum''  or  in- 
dictivum,  because  the  people  were  invited  to  it  by  a 
herald  ;"  the  latter,  funut  taciturn,1*  translatitium,1' 
or  phbeium.  A  person  appears  to  have  usually  left 
a  certain  sum  of  money  in  his  will  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  his  funeral ;  but  if  he  did  not  do  so, 
nor  appoint  any  one  to  bury  him,  this  duty  devolved 
upon  the  persons  to  whom  the  property  was  left, 
and  if  he  died  without  a  will,  upon  his  relatives  ac- 
coiding  to  their  order  of  succession  to  the  property.10 
The  expenses  of  the  funeral  were  in  such  cast  3  de- 
cided by  an  arbiter  according  to  the  property  and 
rank  of  the  deceased,11  whence  arbitna  is  used  to 
signify  the  funeral  expenses."  The  following  de- 
scripuon  of  the  mode  in  which  a  funeral  was  con- 
ducted only  applies  strictly  to  the  funerals  of  the 
great  ,  the  same  pomp  and  ceremony  could  lot,  of 

1.  (iEjchin.,  c.  Cte«.,  p  636  ,  637.)— 2.  (Eunp.,  Supil.,  U35.) 
— 1.  (Artemid-,  Oneirocr.,  ii.,  9,  p.  146.) — 4.  (Virg..  JEn.,  it., 
MM— Cic,  Verr.,  t.,  45.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  73.)— 6.  (Virg.,  JEn., 
a.,  487.)— 7.  (Ond,  Tnit.,  III.,  liL,  43.— Id.,  Mel.,  x.,  62  — Id., 
Put.,  it.,  852.  — CatolL,  ci.,  10.)— 8.  (Dig.  14,  tit.  3,  ■.  5,  ,  E  )— 

9.  (Senec,  De  B«nef.,  ti.,  38.— Plot.,  Quaeat.  It         23.— Lit., 

Tli.,  21.— Plut.,  Num.,  12.)— 10.  (Hot..  Carm.,  III.,  mi.,  6.— 
Jut.,  m.,  123.)— 11.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  39.— Dionya.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rum., 
iv.,  IS.)— 12.  (Jut.,  in.,  267.)— 13.  (Jut.,  ni.,  172.— Lit.,  hut., 
7.— 8uet.,  Ner.,  90.)— 14.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  :i.,  24.J-I5.  (Luran., 
lii.,  442.— Hor.,  Carm.,  II.,  v..  23.)— 16.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  v..,  11.) 
—17.  (Peatua,  a.  T.— Cic,  De  Leg.,  24.)— 18.  (Ond,  Tnit., 
V-.  iii-,  22.)— 19.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  33.)-«0.  (Dig.  II,  tit.  7,  ».  12.)- 
II.  (Dig.  1.  c.)— 22.  (Cic,  Pro  Dom.,  17.— Id.,  poM  Red  in 
•an..  7.  -Id.  in  Ph..  9.) 


course,  be  observed  in  the  case  of  persons  in  oib 
nary  circumstances. 

All  furerals  in  ancient  times  were  performed  ai 
night out  afterward  the  poor  only  were  buried  at 
night,  because  they  could  not  afford  to  have  anv 
funeral  procession.1  The  corpse  was  usually  car- 
ried out  of  the  house  (efferebatur)  on  the  eighth  day 
after  the  death.'  The  order  of  the  funeral  pro 
cession  was  regulated  by  a  person  called  Designate 
or  Dominus  Funeris,  who  was  attended  by  lictors 
dressed  in  black.*  It  was  headed  by  musiciar.r  of 
various  kinds  (cornicines,  siticines),  who  played 
mournful  strains,5  and  next  came  mourning  women, 
called  Prafica*  who  were  hired  to  lament  and  sing 
the  funeral  song  \namia  or  lessus)  in  praise  of  the 
deceased.  These  were  sometimes  followed  by  play 
ers  and  buffoons  (.«eur*  »,  histriones),  of  whom  onb. 
called  Archimimus,  represented  the  character  of  the 
deceased,  and  imitated  his  words  and  actions.' 
Then  came  the  slaves  whom  the  deceased  had  lib 
erated,  wearing  the  cap  of  liberty  ( pileati) ;  the 
number  of  whom  was  occasionally  very  great,  since 
a  master  sometimes  liberated  all  his  slaves  in  his 
will,  in  order  to  add  to  the  pomp  of  his  funeral.' 
Before  the  corpse  the  images  of  the  deceased  and 
of  his  ancestors  were  carried,'  and  also  the  crowns 
or  military  rewards  which  he  had  gained.10 

The  corpse  was  carried  on  a  couch  (leettea),  to 
which  the  name  of  Feretrum11  or  Capulum1*  was  usu- 
ally given  ;  but  the  bodies  of  poor  citizens  and  of 
slaves  were  carried  on  a  common  kind  of  bier  or 
coffin,  called  Sandapila.13  The  Sandapila  was  car- 
ried by  bearers,  called  Vespm  or  Vespillones,1*  be- 
cause, according  to  Festus,15  they  carried  out  the 
corpses  in  the  evening  (yespertino  tempore).  The 
couches  on  which  the  corpses  of  the  rich  were  car- 
ried were  sometimes  made  of  ivory,  and  covered 
with  gold  and  purple.1*  They  were  often  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased,1' and  sometimes  on  those  of  his  frtedmen.1* 
Julius  Caesar  was  carried  by  the  magistrates,  m  and 
Augustus  by  the  senators.10 

The  relatives  of  the  deceased  walked  behind  the 
corpse  in  mourning ;  his  sons  with  their  heads  veil- 
ed, and  his  daughters  with  their  heads  bare  and 
their  hair  dishevelled,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  both.11  They  often  uttered  loud  lamenta- 
tions, and  the  women  beat  their  breasts  and  tore 
their  cheeks,  though  this  was  forbidden  by  the 
Twelve  Tables  (Mulieres  genas  ne  radunto").  If  the 
deceased  was  of  illustrious  rank,  the  funeral  pro- 
cession went  through  the  Forum,"  and  stopped  be 
fore  the  rostra,  where  a  funeral  oration  (laudatio)  in 
praise  of  the  deceased  was  delivered."  This  prac 
tice  was  of  great  antiquity  among  the  Romans,  ana 
is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  first  introducec 
by  Poplicola,  who  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  ii» 
honour  of  his  colleague  Brutus."  Women,  also, 
were  honoured  by  funeral  orations."  From  the 
Forum  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place  of 
burning  or  burial,  which,  according  to  a  law  ol 

1.  (Serr.  ad  Virg.,  JEu.,  n.,  143.— Ieidor.,  xi.,2.— Id.,  xx.,  10  , 
— 2.  (Feelua,  a.  t.  Veapai. — Sueton.,  Dom.,  17. — Dionya.  Hal. 
it.,  40.)— 3.  (Serr.  ad  V.rg.,  JEu.,  v.,  64.) — 4.  (Donat.  ad  Te:, 
Adelph.,  I.,  7.— Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  24.— Hor.,  Bp.,  I.,  rii.,  ».< 
—5.  (Cic,  II..,  ii.,  23.— Cell.,  xx.,  2.)— 6.  (Festua,  a.  ».)— 7 
(Suet.,  Veirp.,  19.)— 8.  (Dionya.  Hal.,  iv..  24.— Compare  Lir. 
xxxtiii.,  55.)— 9.  (Cic,  Pro  Mil.,  13.— Dion  Caae.,  Si,  1S4.-- 
Plin.,  H.  N-,  in  2.)— 10.  (Cic.,  De  Lew.,  n  24.)— 11.  (Varrc, 
De  Ling.  Lat.,T.,  166.)— 12.  (Feat., a.  t.)— 13.  (Mart.,  u., 81. —Id  , 
VIII.,  Ixxt.,  14.— Jut.,  fitt.,  175.—"  Vilia  area:"  Hor.,  S.t.,  L, 
nil.,  9.y— 14.  (Suet.,  Dom.,  17.— Mart.,  I..  xxxi.,  48.)— 15.  (■, 
t.)— 16.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  84.)— P.  (Val.  Max.,  til,  1,  ,  1.— Hti., 
Sat.,  II.,  nit.,  56.)— 18.  (Pera.,  rtf.,  lOfi.) — 1*.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  84.' 
—20.  (8uet.,  OcUt.,  100.  — Tarit.,  Ann  ,  l„  8.)— 21.  (Plot., 
Quant.  Rom.,  14.)— 22.  Cic,  De  Leg.,  n.,  23.)— '23.  i[>..,„v. 
Hal..  i».,  40.)— 24.  (Dionya.  Hal.,  t  17. — Cio.,  Pro  Mil.,  13.- 
Id..  De  Oral.,  n.,  84. -Suet.,  Jul.,  84.— Id.,  OrtaT.,  100.)— J9 
'Pint..  Poplic,  9  —  Dionya.  Hal.,  r  ,  17.1—26.  (Cio.,  De  On* 
n..  II  — Suet.,  "il    26  — Id..  r-M..  10.) 
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But  lwelve  Tables,  was  obliged  to  oe  outside  the 
city.1 

The  Romans  in  the  most  ancient  times  buried 
their  dead,'  though  they  also  early  adopted,  to  some 
extent,  the  custom  of  burning,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Twelve  Tables.5  Burning,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  become  general  till  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic  ;  Marius  was  buried,  and 
Sulla  was  the  first  of  the  Cornelian  gens  whose 
body  was  burned.*  Under  the  Empire  burning  was 
almost  universally  practised,  but  was  gradually  dis- 
continued as  Christianity  spread,'  so  that  it  had 
fallen  into  disuse  in  the  fourth  century.6  Persons 
struck  by  lightning  were  not  burned,  but  buried  on 
the  spot,  which  was  called  Bidental,  and  was  con- 
sidered sacred.  (Vid.  Bidental.)  Children,  also, 
who  had  not  cut  their  teeth,  were  not  burned,  but 
buried  in  a  place  called  Suggrundarium.1  Those 
who  were  buried  were  placed  in  a  coffin  (area  or 
loculus),  which  was  frequently  made  of  stone,6  and 
sometimes  of  the  Assian  stone,  which  came  from 
Assos  in  Troas,  and  which  consumed  all  the  body, 
with  the  exception  of  the  teeth,  in  40  days,'  whence 
it  was  called  Sarcophagus.  This  name  was  in 
course  of  time  applied  to  any  kind  of  coffin  or  tomb.10 

The  corpse  was  burned  on  a  pile  of  wood  (pyra 
or  rogus).  Servius11  thus  defines  the  difference 
between  pyra  and  rogus :  "  Pyra  est  lignorum  con- 
geries ;  rogus,  cum  jam  ardere  caperit,  dicitur."  This 
pile  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal 
sides,  whence  we  find  it  called  ara  sepulcri1*  and 
funeris  ara.13  The  sides  of  the  pile  were,  according 
to  the  Twelve  Tables,  to  be  left  rough  and  unpolish- 
ed,14 but  were  frequently  covered  with  dark  leaves." 
Cypress-trees  were  sometimes  placed  before  the 
pile.1*  On  the  top  of  the  pile  the  corpse  was  placed, 
vith  the  couch  on  which  it  had  been  carried,17  and 
he  nearest  relative  then  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  his 
ace  turned  away.  (Vid.  Fax.)  When  the  flames 
began  to  rise,  various  perfumes  were  thrown  into 
the  fire  (called  by  Cicero1'  sumptuosa  respersio), 
though  this  practice  was  forbidden  by  the  Twelve 
Tables  ;  cups  of  oil,  ornaments,  clothes,  dishes  of 
food,  and  other  things,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  deceased,  were  also  thrown  upon 
the  flames.19 

The  place  where  a  person  was  burned  was  called 
Bustum  if  he  was  afterward  buried  on  the  same 
spot  (vid.  Bustum),  and  Ustrina  or  Ustrinum  if  he 
was  buried  at  a  different  place.  Persons  of  proper- 
ty frequently  set  apart  a  space,  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  near  their  sepulchres,  for  the  purpose  of  burn- 
ing the  dead ;  but  those  who  could  not  afford  the 
space  appear  to  have  sometimes  placed  the  funeral 
pyre  against  the  monuments  of  others,  which  was 
frequently  forbidden  in  inscriptions  on  monuments 
(Huic  monumento  ustrinum  applicari  non  licet*0). 

If  the  deceased  was  an  emperor  or  an  illustrious 
general,  the  soldiers  marched  (decurrebant)  three 
times  round  the  pile,11  which  custom  was  observed 
annually  at  a  monument  built  by  the  soldiers  in  hon- 
our of  Drusus."  Sometimes  animals  were  slaugh- 
tered at  the  pile,  and  in  ancient  times  captives 
and  slaves,  since  the  Manes  were  supposed  to  be 


1.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  23.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  55.)— 3. 
(Cic,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Cic,  lb.,  ii.,  22.)— 5.  (Minuc.  Felix,  p.  827,  ed. 
Gaiel,  1672.)— 6.  (Macrob.,  vii.,  7.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  15.— 
Juv.,  xv.,  140. — Fulgent.,  De  prise,  serni.,7.)— 8.  (Val.  Max.,  i., 
I,  i>  12.— Aurel.  Vict.,  De  Vir.  Illustr.,  42.)— 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,ii 
K  ,  xxxvi.,  27.)— 10.  (Juv.,  x.,  172.— Dig.  34.  tit.  1,  s.  18,  *  5.— 
Orelli,  Inacr.,  No.  »4,  4432,  4554.)— 11.  (ad  Virg.,  .En.,  ii  , 
!95.)— 12.  (Virg.,  .En.,  vi.,  177.)— 13.  (Ovid,  Trist.,  III.,  xiii., 
U.)— 14.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  23.)— 15.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  vi.,  215.)— 
10.  (Virg  et  Ovid,  1.  c— Sil.  Hal.,  x.,  535.)— 17.  (Tibttll.,  L,  i., 
H.) — 18.  (1.  c.)— 19.  (Virg.,  .En.,  vi.,  225.— Stat.,  Theb.,  vi., 
125.— Stat.,  Theb.,  vi.,  12(5.— Luc  in.,  ix.,  175.)— 20.  (Gruter, 
'55,  4;  656,  3.— OreUi,  4384,  4385.)— 21.  (Virg.,  JSn.,  ri.,  188. 
-Tact.,  Ann.,  ii.,  7.)— 22.  (Suet  Claud.,  I.) 
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fond  of  blood ;  but  afterward  gladiators,  called  Bu»- 
tuarii,  were  hired  to  fight  round  the  burning  pile. 
(Vid.  Bustum.) 

When  the  pile  was  burned  down,  the  ember* 
were  soaked  with  wine,  and  the  bones  and  ashes 
of  the  deceased  were  gathered  by  the  nearest  rela- 
tives,1 who  sprinkled  them  with  perfumes,  and 
placed  them  in  a  vessel  called  urna,*  which  was 
made  of  various  materials,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  individuals.  Most  of  the  funeral 
urns  in  the  British  Museum  are  made  of  marble,  al- 
abaster, or  baked  clay.  They  are  of  various  shape? 
but  most  commonly  square  or  round ;  and  upon 
them  there  is  usually  an  inscription  or  epitaph  (tit- 
ulus  or  epitaphium),  beginning  with  the  letters  D 
M.  S.  or  only  D.  M.,  that  is,  Dis  Manibus  Sacrum, 
followed  by  the  name  of  the  deceased,  with  the 
length  of  his  life,  &c,  and  also  by  the  name  of  the 
person  who  had  the  urn  made.  The  following  ex- 
amples, taken  from  urns  in  the  British  Museum, 
will  give  a  general  knowledge  of  such  inscriptions. 
The  first  is  to  Serullia  Zosimenes,  who  lived  36 
years,  and  is  dedicated  by  her  son  Prosdecius  : 
D.  M. 
Sekvllls  Zosimeni 

Qv^t  V1XIT  ANN.  XXVL 

Bene  meren.  fecit 
Prosdecivs  Filivs. 
The  next  is  an  inscription  to  Licinius  Successus, 
wholived  13  years,  one  month,  and  19  days,  by  bis 
most  unhappy  parents,  Comicus  and  Auriola  : 
Dis.  Man. 
Comicvs.  ET 

AVRIOLA.  PaRENTES 

Infelicissimi 
Licinio  Svccesso. 
v.  a.  xiii.  m.  i.  d.  xix. 
The  following  woodcut  is  a  representation  ol  a 
sepulchral  urn  in  the  British  Museum.    It  is  of  an 
upright  rectangular  form,  richly  ornamented  with 
foliage,  and  supported  at  the  sides  by  pilasters.  It 
is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Cossutia  Prima.  Its 
height  is  twenty-one  inches,  and  its  width,  at  the 
base,  fourteen  inches  six  eighths.    Below  the  n- 
scription  an  infant  genius  is  represented  driving  • 
car  drawn  by  four  horses. 


1.  (Virg.,  .En.,  226-228.— TibuU.,  I.,  iii.,  6  —Id.,  III.,  ii. 
10.— Suet.,  Octav.,  100.)— 2.  (Ovid,  An.,  iii.,  ix.,  J9— '  FeuMi 
urna :"  Tacit..  Am...  iii..  1.) 
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Aflei  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  deceased  had 
been  placed  in  the  urn,  the  persons  present  were 
thrice  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  pure  water  from  a 
branch  of  olive  or  laurel  for  the  purpose  of  purifica- 
tion ;l  after  which  they  were  dismissed  by  the  pra.- 
fica,  or-aome  other  person,  by  the  solemn  word  /  li- 
cet, that  is,  ire  licet.*  At  their  departure  I  hey  were 
accustomed  to  bid  farewell  to  the  deceased  by  pro- 
nouncing the  word  Vale.' 

The  urns  were  placed  in  sepulchres,  which,  as  al- 
ready stated,  were  outside  the  city,  though  in  a  few 
cases  we  read  t  f  the  dead  being  buried  within  the 
city.  Thus  Valerius,  Publicola,  Tubertus,  and  Fa- 
bricius  were  buried  in  the  city  j  which  right  their 
descendants  also  possessed,  but  did  not  use.*  The 
vestal  virgins  and  the  emperors  were  buried  in  the 
city,  according  to  Servius,*  because  the)  were  not 
bound  by  the  laws.  By  a  rescript  of  Hadrian,  those 
who  buried  a  person  in  the  city  were  liable  to  a 
penally  of  40  aurei,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  fis- 
cus  ;  and  the  spot  where  the  burial  had  taken  place 
was  confiscated.*  The  practice  was  also  forbidden 
by  Antoninus  Pius7  and  Theodosius  II.* 

The  verb  sepelire,  like  the  Greek  ddnreiv,  was 
applied  to  every  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,' 
and  sepulcrum  signified  any  kind  of  tomb  in  which 
the  body  or  bones  ol  a  man  were  placed  (Sepul- 
crum est,  ubi  corpus  ossace  hominis  condita  sunt10). 
The  term  humare  was  originally  used  for  burial  in 
the  earth,"  but  was  afterward  applied,  like  sepelire, 
to  any  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  ;  since  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  custom,  after  the  body  was 
burned,  to  throw  some  earth  upon  the  bones.1' 

The  places  for  burial  were  either  public  or  pri- 
vate. The  public  places  of  burial  were  of  two 
kinds  ;  one  for  illustrious  citizens,  who  were  buried 
at  the  public  expense,  and  the  other  for  poor  citi- 
zens, who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  ground  for 
the  purpose.  The  former  was  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tiu8,  which  was  ornamented  with  the  tombs  of  the 
illustrious  dead  (vid.  Campos  Martius),  and  in  the 
Campus  Esquilinus  the  latter  was  also  in  the 
Campus  Esquilinus,  and  consisted  of  small  pits  or 
caverns,  called  putxculi  or  puticulce  ;'*  but  as  this 
place  rendered  the  neighbourhood  unhealthy,  it  was 
given  to  Maecenas,  who  converted  it  into  gardens, 
and  built  a  magnificent  house  upon  it.  Private  pla- 
ces for  burial  were  usually  by  the  sides  of  the  roads 
leading  to  Rome;  and  on  some  of  these  roads,  such 
as  the  Via  Appia,  the  tombs  formed  an  almost  un- 
interrupted street  for  many  miles  from  the  gates  of 
the  city.  They  were  frequently  built  by  individuals 
daring  their  lifetime  ;"  thus  Augustus,  in  his  sixth 
consulship,  built  the  Mausoleum  for  his  sepulchre 
between  the  Via  Flaminia  and  the  Tiber,  and  plant- 
ed round  it  woods  and  walks  for  public  use.:*  The 


heirs  were  often  ordered  by  the  will  of  the  deceased 
to  build  a  tomb  for  him  and  they  sometimes  did 
it  at  their  own  expense  (de  suo),  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  recorded  in  the  inscription  on  funeral 
monuments,  as  in  the  following  example  taken  from 
an  urn  in  the  British  Museum  : 

DllS  MaN1BV8 
L.  LEPIDI  EPAPHRiE 

Patbis  Optimi 
l.  l.epidiv8 
Maximvs  F. 
De.  Svo. 

Sepulchres  were  originally  called  busta,*  but  tnu 
word  was  afterward  employed  in  the  manni  r  men- 
tioned under  Bustum.  Sepulchres  were  also  fre- 
quently called  Monumenta,'  but  this  term  was  also 
applied  to  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  a 
person  in  a  different  place  from  where  he  was  bu- 
ried.* CondiluTia  or  condiliva  were  sepulchres  un- 
der ground,  in  which  dead  bodies  were  placed  en- 
tire, in  contradistinction  to  those  sepulchres  winch 
contained  the  bones  and  ashes  only.  They  an 
swered  to  the  Greek  vnbyeiov  or  vnoyaiov     \  \'td 

CoNDITORIUM.) 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  buih  ot 
marble,  and  the  ground  enclosed  with  an  iron  railing 
or  wall,  and  planted  round  with  trees.*  The  extent 
of  the  burying-ground  was  marked  by  Cippi.  (  Vid 
Cippus.)  The  name  of  Mausoleum,  which  was  ori- 
ginally the  name  of  the  magnificent  sepulchre  erect- 
ed by  Artemisia  to  the  memory  of  Mausolus,  king 
of  Caria,*  was  sometimes  given  to  any  splendid 
tomb.7  The  open  space  before  a  sepulchre  was 
called  forum  (vid.  Forum),  and  neither  this  space 
nor  the  sepulchre  itself  could  become  the  property 
of  a  person  by  usucapion.* 

Private  tombs  were  either  built  by  an  individual 
for  himself  and  the  members  of  his  family  (scpulcra 
familiaria),  or  for  himself  and  his  heirs  (scpulcra 
hereditaria').  A  tomb  which  was  fitted  up  with 
niches  to  receive  the  funeral  urns  was  called  co- 
lumbariu-t,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  these 
niches  to  the  holes  of  a  pigeon-house.  In  these 
tombs  the  ashes  of  the  freedmen  and  slaves  of  great 
families  were  frequently  placed  in  vessels  made  of 
baked  clay,  called  ollce,  which  were  let  into  thi 
thickness  of  the  wall  within  these  niches,  the  lidt 
only  being  seen,  and  the  inscriptions  placed  in  front 
A  representation  of  a  columbarium  is  given  on  page 
288. 

Tombs  were  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  accord- 
ing to  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  owner.  The  fol- 
lowing woodcut,  which  represents  part  of  the  street 
of  tombs  at  Pompeii,  is  taken  from  Mazoia,  VW- 
peiana,  part  i.,  pi.  18. 


All  these  tombs  were  raised  on  a  platform  of  ma- 
sonry above  the  level  of  the  footway  The  first 
building  on  the  right  hand  is  a  funeral  triclinium, 
which  presents  to  the  street  a  plain  front  about 
twenty  feet  in  length.  The  next  is  the  family  tomb 


1.  (Virg.,  JRa.,  n.,  229.— Serr.,  ad  loc.)— 2.  (Serr.,  1.  c.)— 3. 
,8erv.,  I.  c.)— 4.  (Cic.,  De  Leg.,  n.,  23.)— 5.  (ad  Virg.,  jEn.,  n., 
•04.'— «.  (Dig  47.  tit.  12.  i.  3.  ,  5  )— 7.  (Capitol.,  Anton.  Piai, 
It.)— 8  (Co,!  ThtwL,  9,  tit.  17,  ■.«.)— 0.  (Pirn.,  H.  N..  til,  55.) 

-10.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  7,  •-  2,  v  5.— Compare  47,  tit.  12,  •.  3,  4  2.)— 
11.  (Pli».,  I.  c.)— 12.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  23.)— 13.  (Cic,  Phil., 
rx.,  7.)— 14  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  rM  IS,  ad.  MilUer.— Fcatna, 
■  v.— Hot.,  Sat.,  I  ,  Tin.,  10.) — ltV.  (aWaaw.,  Da  BraT.  Vit..  20.) 

•vis  fSuet..  Octai'  ,  100.) 


of  Naevoleia  Tyche ;  it  consists  of  a  square  built, 
ing.  containing  a  small  chamber,  and  from  the  lcvui 
of  the  outer  wall  steps  nse,  which  support  a  marble 
cippus  richly  ornamented.  The  burial-ground  of 
Nestacidius  follows  next,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
low  wall ;  next  to  which  comes  a  monument  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  C.  Calventius  Quietus  The 

1.  (Hc.r.,  Sat.,  II.,  iii.,  M.— Id.  lb.,  t  ,  103.— Plin.,  En.,  tx, 
10.)— 2.  (Pealua,  a.  t  Sepulcrum.)— 3.  (Cic.  ad  Fain.,  it.,  12,  vl. 
— Orid,  Met.,  mi.,  1M  )— 4.  (Peatua,  a.  t.— Cic,  Pro  Sext.,07.) 
—5.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  it.,  12,  ,  3.— Tibull.,  III.,  n.,  22.— SnaC 
Ner.,  33.  50  — Martial,  L,  69.}— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxti.,  4,  »  ■ 
—Cell.,  i.,  IS.) — 7.  (Suet.,  OcUt.,  100.—  i'aua..  Tin.,  IS,  ,  J.) 
&  (Cic.,  Da  Leg  .  11,  24.)— 0.  (Dia  II.  tit  7,  a.S.) 

mi 
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building  is  solid,  and  was  not,  therefore,  a  place  of 
burial,  but  only  an  honorary  tomb.  The  wall  in 
front  is  scarcely  four  feet  high,  from  which  three 
steps  lead  up  to  a  cippus.  The  back  rises  into  a 
pediment ;  and  the  extreme  height  of  the  whole 
from  the  footway  is  about  seventeen  feet.  An  un- 
occupied space  intervenes  between  this  tomb  and 
the  next,  which  bears  no  inscription.  The  last 
building  on  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Scaurus,  which 
is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  representing  gladia- 
torial combats  and  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts. 

The  tombs  of  the  Romans  were  ornamented  in 
various  ways,  but  they  seldom  represented  death  in 
a  direct  manner.1  A  horse's  head  was  one  of  the 
most  common  representations  of  death,  as  it  signi- 
fied departure  ;  but  we  rarely  meet  with  skeletons 
noon  tombs.    The  following  woodcut,  however, 


which  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  upon  one  of  the 
tombs  of  Pompeii,  represents  the  skeleton  of  a  child 
lying  on  a  heap  of  stones.  The  dress  of  the  fe- 
male, who  is  stooping  over  it,  is  remarkable,  and  is 
still  preserved,  according  to  Mazois,  in  the  country 
around  Sora.' 

A  sepulchre,  or  any  place  in  which  a  person  was 
buried,  was  religiosus ;  all  things  which  were  left 
or  belonged  to  the  Dii  Manes  were  rdigiosce;  those 
consecrated  to  the  Dii  Superi  were  called  Sacra* 
Even  the  place  in  which  a  slave  was  buried  was 
considered  religiosus.4  Whoever  violated  a  sepul- 
chre was  subject  to  an  action  termed  sepulcri  vio- 
lati  actio.*  Those  who  removed  the  bodies  or  bones 
from  the  sepulchre  were  punished  by  death,  or  de- 
portatio  in  insulam,  according  to  their  rank  ;  if  the 
sepulchre  was  violated  in  any  other  way,  they  were 
punished  by  deportatio,  or  condemnation  to  the 
mines.'  The  title  in  the  Digest,'  "  De  Religiotis  et 
Sumtibus  Funerum,"  &c,  also  contains  much  curi- 
ous information  on  the  subject,  and  is  well  worth 
perusal. 

After  the  bones  had  been  placed  in  the  urn  at  the 
funeral,  the  friends  returned  home.  They  then  un- 
derwent a  farther  purification  called  ruffitio,  which 
consisted  in  being  sprinkled  with  water  and  step- 
ping over  a  fire.*  The  house  itself  was  also  swept 
with  a  certain  kind  of  broom,  which  sweeping  or 
purification  was  called  exverra,  and  the  person  who 
did  it  everriator.'  The  Denicales  Feria  were  also 
days  set  apart  for  the  purification  of  the  family.1' 
The  mourning  and  solemnities  connected  with  the 
dead  lasted  for  nine  days  after  the  funeral,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  a  sacrifice  was  performed  called 
Novendialc.11 

A  feast  was  given  in  honour  of  the  dead,  but  it  is 
uncertain  on  what  day ;  it  sometimes  appears  to 

1.  (MOller,  Arehfflol.  der  Karat,  ♦  431.— Leasing,  "  Wie  die 
Alten  den  Tod  gebildet  haben  1") — 2.  (Mazois,  Pomp.,  i.,  pi.  39.) 
—I.  (Gain*,  ii.,  4, 6.)— 4.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  7,  a.  2.)— 5.  (Dig.  47,  tit. 
It-— Compare  Cic,  Tosc,  i.,  19.— Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  24.)— 6. 
(Dig.  47,  tit.  IS,  a.  11.)— 7.  (11,  tit.  7.)— 8.  (Festus,  a.  t.  "Aqna 
at  Igui.")— 9.  (Festus,  a.  v.)— 10.  (Festus,  s.  v.— Cic,  De  Leg., 
4, 18.I--11.  (Porphyr. ad  Horat.,  Epod.,  xvii.,  48.) 
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have  been  given  at  the  time  of  the  funeral,  some- 
times on  the  Novendiale,  and  sometimes  later. 
The  name  of  Silicernium  was  given  to  this  feast,' 
of  which  the  etymology  is  unknown.  Among  the 
tombs  at  Pompeii  there  is  a  funeral  triclinium  foi 
the  celebration  of  these  feasts,  which  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  woodcut.'  It  is  open  to  the  sky, 
and  the  walls  are  ornamented  by  paintings  of  ani- 
mals in  the  centre  of  compartments,  which  have 
borders  of  flowers.  The  triclinium  is  made  of  stone, 
with  a  pedestal  in  the  centre  to  receive  the  table. 


After  the  funeral  of  great  men,  there  was,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  feast  for  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  a 
distribution  of  raw  meat  to  the  people,  called  Vis- 
ceratio,3  and  sometimes  a  public  banquet.*  Combats 
of  gladiators  and  other  games  were  also  frequently 
exhibited  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  Thus,  at  the 
funeral  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  had  been  pon- 
tifex  maximus,  raw  meat  was  distributed  to  the 
people,  a  hundred  and  twenty  gladiators  fought,  and 
funeral  games  were  celebrated  for  three  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  a  public  banquet  was  given  in  the 
Forum.'  Public  feasts  and  funeral  games  were 
sometimes  given  on  the  anniversary  of  funerals. 
Faustus,  the  son  of  Sulla,  exhibited  in  honour  of 
his  father  a  show  of  gladiators  several  years  after 
his  death,  and  gave  a  feast  to  the  people,  according 
to  his  father's  testament.6  At  all  banquets  in  hon- 
our of  the  dead,  the  guests  were  dressed  in  white.7 

The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  were  accustomed 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  relatives  at  certain  peri- 
ods, and  to  offer  to  them  sacrifices  and  various,  gifts, 
which  were  called  lnferia  and  Parentalia.  The 
Romans  appear  to  have  regarded  the  Manes  or  de- 
parted souls  of  their  ancestors  as  gods,  whence 
arose  the  practice  of  presenting  to  them  oblations, 
which  consisted  of  victims,  wine,  milk,  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  other  things.'  The  tombs  were  some- 
times illuminated  on  these  occasions  with  lamps.* 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  February  there 
was  a  festival,  called  Feralia,  in  which  the  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  carry  food  to  the  sepulchres 
for  the  use  of  the  dead.19 

The  Romans,  like  ourselves,  were  accustomed  to 
wear  mourning  for  their  deceased  friends,  which 
appears  to  have  been  black,  under  the  Republic,  for 
both  sexes.  Under  the  Empire,  the  men  continued 
to  wear  black  in  mourning,11  but  the  women  wore 
white.1*  They  laid  aside  all  kinds  of  ornaments,1* 
and  did  not  cut  either  their  hair  or  beard.1*  Men  ap- 
pear to  have  usually  worn  their  mourning  for  only  a 
few  days,1'  but  women  for  a  year  when  they  lost  a 
husband  or  parent.1' 

In  a  public  mourning  on  account  of  some  signal 
calamity,  as,  for  instance,  the  loss  of  a  battle  or  the 
death  of  an  emperor,  there  was  a  total  cessation 
from  business,  called  Justitium,  which  was  usually 
ordained  by  public  appointment.   During  this  period 

1.  (Festus,  a.  v.)— 2.  (Mazois,  Pomp.,  i.,  pi.  xx.)— 3.  (Lir ,  Tiii, 
22.)  — 4.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  28.)  — 5.  (Lit.,  xxxiz.,  46.)  — 6.  (Dion 
Cass.,  xxxvii.,  51.— Cic,  Pro  SulL,  19.)— 7.  (Cic,  c.  Vatin.,  1J.) 
—8.  (Virg.,  £n.,  t.,  77.— Id.  ib.,  ix.,  815.— Id.  ib.,  x.,  S19.— 
Tacit.,  Hist.,  ii.,  95. —  Suet.,  Cal.,  15.—  Id.,  Ner.,  57.— Cic, 
Phil.,  i.,  6.)— 9.  (Dig.  40,  tit  4,  s.  44.)— 10.  (Festus,  s.  T  — 
Vano,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  13.— Ovid,  Fast.,  ii.,  565-670.— Cie. 
ad  Att.,  viii.,  14.)— 11.  (Jut.,  x.,  245.)— 12.  (Herodian,  iT.,  ».)— 
13.  (Herodian,  1.  c— Terent.,  Heaut.,  H  ,  iii.,  47.)— 14.  (Suet. 
Jul.,  67.— Id.,  OctaT.,  23.— Id.,  Cal.,  24.)  -15.  (Dion  Cass.,  Itl 
43.)— 16.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  134.— Senea  Emst.,  63.— Id..  Cm 
sol.  ad  Heh  16  ) 
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Be  courts  of  justice  did  not  ait,  the  shops  were 
■hot,  and  the  soldiers  freed  from  military  duties.1 
In  a  public  mourning  the  senators  did  not  wear  the 
latus  clavus  and  their  rings,'  nor  the  magistrates 
their  badges  of  office.' 

FURCA,  which  properly  means  a  fork,  was  also 
the  name  of  an  instrument  of  punishment.  It  was 
a  piece  of  wood  in  the  form  of  the  letter  A,  which 
was  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  offender, 
whose  hands  were  tied  to  it.  Slaves  were  frequent- 
ly punished  in  this  way,  and  were  obliged  to  carry 
about  the  furca  wherever  they  went  whence  the 
appellation  of  furcifer  was  applied  to  a  man  as  a 
term  of  reproach.5  The  furca  was  used  in  the  an- 
cient mode  of  capital  punishment  among  the  Ro- 
mans :  the  criminal  was  tied  to  it,  and  then  scourged 
to  death.  The  paiibulum  was  also  an  instrument 
of  punishment,  resembling  the  furca  ;  it  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  form  of  the  letter  II.1  Both  the 
furca  and  patibulum  were  also  employed  as  crosses, 
to  which  criminals  appea'  to  have  been  nailed  (»n 
furca  suspendere*). 

FURIO'SIJS.    (Viu  Curator,  p.  329.) 

FURNUS.    (Vid  Fp^ax,  Pistor.) 

FUROR.    (Vid.  Creator,  p.  329.) 

FURTI  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Fortdm.) 

FURTUM.  theft,"  is  one  of  the  four  kinds  of 
delicts  which  were  the  foundation  of  obligations ; 
t.  is  also  called,  in  a  sense,  "  crimen."  (  Vid.  Cri- 
f  en.)  Movable  things  only  could  be  the  objects  of 
furtum  ;  for  the  fraudulent  handling  (contrectatio 
fraudulosa)  of  a  thing  against  the  owner's  consent 
was  furtum,  and  contrectatio  is  defined  to  be  "  loco 
movere."  But  a  man  might  commit  theft  without 
carrying  off  another  person's  property.  Thus  it  was 
furtum  to  use  a  thing  deposited  (depositum).  It  was 
also  furtum  to  use  a  thing  which  had  been  lent  for 
use,  in  a  way  different  from  that  which  the  lender 
had  agreed  to ;  but  with  this  qualification,  that  the 
borrower  must  believe  that  he  was  doing  it  against 
the  owner's  consent,  and  that  the  owner  would  not 
consent  to  such  use  if  he  was  aware  of  it ;  for  dolus 
malus  was  an  essential  ingredient  in  furtum.  Ac- 
cordingly, both  dolus  malus  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
son charged  with  furtum,  and  the  want  of  consent 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  thing,  were  neces- 
sary to  constitute  furtum.  Another  requisite  of 
furtum*  is  the  "  lucri  faciendi  gratia,"  the  intention 
of  appropriating  another  person's  property.  This 
was  otherwise  expressed  by  saying  that  furtum 
consisted  in  the  intention  (furtum  ex  affectu  eantis- 
tit).  It  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute 
furtum,  that  the  thief  should  know  whose  property 
the  thing  was.  A  person  who  was  in  the  power  of 
another,  and  a  wife  in  manu,  might  be  the  objects 
of  furtum  A  debtor  might  commit  furtum  by  ta- 
king a  thing  which  he  had  given  as  a  pledge  (pignori) 
to  a  creditor,  or  by  taking  his  property  when  in 
the  possession  of  a  bona  fide  possessor.  Thus  there 
might  be  furtum  of  a  thing  itself,  of  the  use  of  it, 
and  of  the  possession. 

A  person  might  commit  furtum  by  aiding  in  a  fur- 
tnm,  as  if  a  man  should  jostle  you  in  order  to  give 
another  the  opportunity  of  taking  your  money ;  or 
drive  away  your  sheep  or  cattle  in  order  that  an- 
other might  get  possession  of  them  :  but  if  it  were 
done  merely  in  a  sportive  way,  and  not  with  a  view 
ef  aiding  in  a  theft,  it  was  not  furtum,  though  per- 

1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  10.— Id.  ib.,  11.,  8!!.— Lit.,  U.,  7. — Suet., 
Cat.,  94.)— 1  (Lit.,  ix.,  7.)— S.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  111..4.— Menraiua, 
it  Faner*. — Stackelberg,  "  Die  Grtber  der  Hellenen,"  Berl., 
1817. — KircLmann,  "  De  Fonenbna  Romania." — Becker,  Chah- 
Um,  toI.  ii.,  p.  lflO-910. — Callua,  toI.  11. ,  p.  271-301.)— 4.  (Do- 
ait,  id  Ter.,  Andr.,  III.,  ».,  13.  —  Plat..  Conol.,  34.  —  Plant., 
C»a.,  H.,  ri.,  17.)  —  5.  (Cic.  in  Vatin.,  6.)—  «.  (Lit.,  .  .  W- 
•  net.,  Ner.,  49.)— 7.  (Plant.,  Mil.,  II.,  it.,  7.— Id.,  Moatoll., 
I.,  i.,  SS.)— 8  (Diir.  48,  tit.  1  J,  a.  (1  :  tit.  19,  ■  98,  «  IS  .  a.  S3.  I 
-  rid  l.ipiim.  De  Cr»r»  »  -0  (Die  47.  tit  2,  a.  I.) 


haps  there  might  be  in  such  case  an  actio  utiiU 
under  the  lex  Aquilia,  which  »ave  such  an  action 
even  in  the  >ase  01  culpa.    (Vid.  Damnum.) 

Furtum  was  either  manifestum  or  nec  manifest- 
urn.  It  was  clearly  manifestum  when  the  person 
was  caught  in  the  act ;  but  in  various  other  cases 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
furtum  was  manifestum  or  not.  Some  were  or* 
opinion  that  it  was  furtum  manifestum  so  long 
the  thief  was  engaged  in  carrying  the  thing  to  the 
place  to  which  he  designed  to  carry  it ;  and  others 
maintained  that  it  was  furtum  manifestum  if  the 
thief  was  ever  found  with  the  stolen  thing  in  his 
possession.  That  which  was  not  manifestum  was 
nec  manifestum.  Furtum  conceptual  and  oblatum 
were  not  species  of  theft,  but  species  of  action.  It 
was  called  conceptum  furtum  when  a  stolen  thing 
was  sought  and  found,  in  the  presence  of  witness 
es,  in  the  possession  of  a  person,  who,  though  he 
might  not  be  the  thief,  was  liable  to  an  action 
called  furti  concepti.  If  a  man  gave  you  a  stolen 
thing,  in  order  that  it  might  be  found  (eonciperetur) 
in  your  possession  rather  than  his,  this  was  called 
furtum  oblatum,  and  you  had  an  action  furti 
oblati  against  him,  even  if  he  was  not  the  thief. 
There  was  also  the  action  prohihiti  furti  against 
him  who  prevented  a  person  from  searching  for  a 
stolen  thing  (furtum);  for  the  word  furtum  signifies 
both  the  act  of  theft  and  the  thing  stolen. 

The  punishment  for  furtum  manifestum  by  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  capitalis,  that  is,  it 
affected  the  person's  caput  :  a  freeman  who  had 
committed  theft  was  flogged  and  consigned  (addicttu) 
to  the  injured  person ;  but  whether  the  thief  became 
a  slarve  in  consequence  of  this  addictio,  or  an  adju- 
dicatus,  was  a  matter  in  dispute  among  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  edict  subsequently  changed  the  pen- 
alty into  an  actio  quadrupli,  both  in  the  case  of  a 
slave  and  a  freeman.  The  penalty  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  in  the  case  of  a  furtum  nec  manifestum, 
was  duplum,  and  this  was  retained  in  the  edict :  in 
the  case  of  the  conceptum  and  oblatum  it  was  trip- 
lum,  and  this  also  was  retained  in  the  edict.  In  the 
case  of  prohibitum,  the  penalty  was  quadruplum, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  edict ;  for  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  had  affixed  no  penalty  in  this 
case,  but  merely  enacted  that  if  a  man  would  search 
for  stolen  property,  he  must  be  naked  all  but  a  cloth 
round  his  middle,  and  must  hold  a  dish  in  his  hand. 
If  he  found  anything,  it  was  furtum  manifestum. 
The  absurdity  of  the  law,  says  Gaius,  is  apparent ; 
for  if  a  man  would  not  let  a  person  search  in  bit 
ordinary  dress,  much  less  would  he  allow  Lim  ti 
search  undressed,  when  the  penalty  would  be  si 
much  more  severe  if  anything  was  founo.' 

The  actio  furti  was  given  to  all  persons  who  ha* 
an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  thing  stole* 
(cujus  interest  rem  salvam  esse),  and  the  owner  01 
a  thing,  therefore,  had  not  necessarily  this  action 
A  creditor  might  have  this  action  even  against  th< 
owner  of  a  thing  pledged,  if  the  owner  was  the 
thief.  A  person  to  whom  a  thing  was  delivered 
(bailed)  in  order  to  work  upon  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
clothes  given  to  a  tailor  to  mend,  could  bring  this 
action,  and  not  the  owner,  for  the  owner  had  an 
action  (locati)  against  the  tailor.  Bu>  if  the  tailor 
was  not  a  responsible  person,  the  owner  had  his 
action  against  the  thief,  for  in  such  case  the  owner 
had  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  thing. 
The  rule  was  the  same  in  a  case  of  commodatum 
(vid.  Commodatum)  ;  bu:  in  a  case  of  depostum, 
the  depositee  was  under  no  obligation  lor  the  safe 
custody  of  the  thing  (custmliam  prastarc),  and  hr 
was  under  no  liability  except  in  the  case  of  dohui 
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i  then  the  deposited  thing  was  stolen,  the  owner 
alone  had  the  actio  furti. 

An  impubes  might  commit  theft  (obligator  crimtne 
furti)  if  he  was  bordering  on  the  age  of  puberty, 
and,  consequently,  of  sulficient  capacity  to  under- 
stand what  he  was  doing.  If  a  person  who  was  in 
the  power  of  another  committed  furtum,  the  actio 
furti  was  against  the  latter. 

The  right  of  action  died  with  the  offending  per- 
son. If  a  peregrinus  committed  furtum,  he  was 
made  liable  to  an  action  by  the  fiction  of  his  being 
a  Roman  citizen  and  by  the  same  fiction  he  had 
a  right  of  action  if  his  property  was  stolen. 

He  who  took  the  property  of  another  by  force  was 
guilty  of  theft,  inasmuch  as  he  took  it  against  the 
will  of  the  owner  ;  but  in  the  case  of  this  delict,  the 
praetor  gave  a  special  action  vi  bonorum  raptorum. 
fhe  origin  of  the  action  vi  bonorum  raptorum  is  re- 
ferred by  Cicero  to  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  when 
men  had  become  accustomed  to  acts  of  violence 
and  to  the  use  of  arms  against  one  another.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  edict  was  originally  directed  against 
those  who,  with  bodies  of  armed  men  (hominibus 
armatis  coact'tsque),  did  injury  to  the  property  of 
another  or  carried  it  off  (quid  aut  rapuerint  aut  dam- 
ni  dedcrint).  With  the  establishment  of  order  under 
the  Empire  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  arms 
was  less  needed,  and  the  word  armatis  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  edict  as  cited  in  the  Digest.*  The 
application  of  the  edict  would,  however,  have  still 
been  very  limited,  if  it  had  been  confined  to  cases 
where  numbers  were  engaged  in  the  violence  cr 
robbery ;  and,  accordingly,  the  jurists  discovered 
that  the  edict,  when  properly  understood,  applied 
also  to  the  case  of  a  single  person  committing  dam- 
num or  carrying  off  property.  Originally  the  edict 
comprehended  both  damnum  and  bona  rapta,  and, 
ndeed,  damnum  effected  vi  hominibus  armatis  co- 
ictisque  was  that  kind  of  violence  to  the  repression 
rf  which  the  edict  was  at  first  mainly  directed. 
Under  the  Empire  the  reasons  for  this  part  of  the 
edict  ceased,  and  thus  we  see  that  in  Ulpian's  time 
the  action  was  simply  called  "  vi  bonorum  rapto- 
rum." In  the  Institutes  and  Code  the  action  applies 
to  robbery  only,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  other 
part  of  the  edict.  This  instructive  illustration  of 
the  gradual  adaptation,  even  of  the  edictal  law,  to 
circumstances,  is  given  by  Savigny,5  who  has  also 
given  the  masterly  emendation  of  Dig.  47,  tit.  8,  s. 
2,  v  7,  by  Heise. 

Besides  the  actio  furti,  the  owner  of  the  thing 
nad  a  personal  action  or  the  recovery  of  the  stolen 
thing  (rei  pcrsccucio)  or  its  value  (condictio  furtiva) 
against  a  thief  and  his  heredes,  as  well  as  the  rei 
vindicatio,  the  reason  of  which  is  given  by  Gaius.* 
lnfamia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in  the 
actio  furti. 

The  strictness  of  the  old  law  in  the  case  of  ac- 
tions of  theft  was  gradually  modified,  as  already 
shown.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  theft 
(furtum)  was  committed  in  the  night,  the  thief,  if 
caught  in  the  act,  might  be  killed :  and  he  might 
also  be  killed  in  the  daytime  if  he  was  caught  in 
the  act,  and  defended  himself  with  any  kind  of  a 
weapon  (telum) ;  if  he  did  not  so  defend  himself,  he 
was  whipped,  and  became  addictus  if  a  freeman  (as 
above  stated) ;  and  if  a  slave,  he  was  whipped  and 
thrown  down  a  precipice. 

The  following  are  peculiar  kinds  of  actiones  furti : 
I  Actio  de  tigno  juncto,  against  a  person  who  em- 
ployed another  person's  timber  in  his  building ;  2. 
A.ctio  arborum  furtim  caesarum,  against  a  person 
who  secretly  cut  wood  on  another  person's  ground ; 

1  (Oaiu«,  iv.,  37.)— 9.  (47,  tit.  8.)— 3.  (ZeiUchrift,  v.  «  Ue- 
b«)  Cicero  pro  Tullio  and  die  Actio  vi  bonorum  raptorum  ") — 4. 
0"  ,  4.) 
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3.  Actio  furti  adversus  nautas  et  caupc  nes.  again* 

!  nauta?  and  caupones  (vid.  Exercitor),  who  were  u 
able  for  the  acts  of  the  men  in  their  employment. 

There  were  two  cases  in  which  a  bona  fide  pos 
!  sessor  of  another  person's  property  could  not  obtain 
the  ownership  by  usucapion  ;  and  one  of  them  wa« 
the  case  of  a  res  furtiva,  which  was  provided  for  i* 
the  Twelve  Tables. 

(Gaius,  iii.,  183-209.— Gellius,  xi.,  18.— Dig.  « 
tit.  2. — Inst  4,  tit.  1.  —  Dirksen,  Uebersichl,  &c,  p 
564-594.  —  Heinec,  Syntag.,  ed.  Haubold. — Rein. 
Das  Rom.  Recht.,  p.  345.  —  Rosshirt,  Grundlinien. 
&c. — Marezoll,  Lehrbuch,  &c.) 

FU'SCINA  (rpiaiva),  a  Trident ;  more  commonly 
called  tridens,  meaning  tridens  stimulus,  because  it 
was  originally  a  three-pronged  goad,  used  to  incite 
horses  to  greater  swiftness.  Neptune  was  supposed 
to  be  armed  with  it  when  he  drove  his  chariot,  and 
it  thus  became  his  usual  attribute,  perhaps  with  an 
allusion,  also,  to  the  use  of  the  same  instrument  in 
harpooning  fish.  (See  woodcuts,  p.  187,  245. )' 
With  it  (trifida  cusjnde1)  he  was  said  to  have  broken 
a  passage  through  the  mountains  of  Thessaly  for 
the  river  Peneus.  The  trident  was  also  attributed 
to  Nereus3  and  to  the  Tritons.* 

In  the  contests  of  gladiators,  the  Reliarius  was 
armed  with  a  trident.5 

FUSTUA'RIUM  (IjvXoicoma)  was  a  capital  pun- 
ishment inflicted  upon  Roman  soldiers  for  deser- 
tion, theft,  and  similar  crimes.  It  was  administer- 
ed in  the  following  manner :  When  a  soldier  was 
condemned,  the  tribune  touched  him  slightly  with  a 
stick,  upon  which  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  fell 
upon  him  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  generally  kill- 
ed him  upon  the  spot.  If,  however,  he  escaped,  for 
he  was  allowed  to  fly,  he  could  not  return  to  his  na- 
tive country,  nor  did  any  of  his  relatives  dare  to  re- 
ceive him  into  their  houses."  This  punishment 
continued  to  be  inflicted  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Republic,7  and  under  the  Empire.0 

Different  from  the  fustuarium  was  the  animad- 
versio  fustium,  which  was  a  corporeal  punishment 
inflicted  under  the  emperors  upon  freemen,  but  only 
those  of  the  lower  orders  (tenuiores9).  It  was  a 
less  severe  punishment  than  the  flogging  with  fla- 
gella,  which  punishment  was  confined  to  slaves  u 
(Vid.  Flagrum.) 

FUSUS  (urpaKTof),  the  Spindle,  was  always, 
when  in  use,  accompanied  by  the  distaff  (colus,  qla- 
kutt)),  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  same  appa- 
ratus.11 The  wool,  flax,  or  other  material  having 
been  prepared  for  spinning,  and  having  sometimes 
been  dyed  (lodveipec  tlpoc  i^waa11),  was  rolled  into  a 
ball  (toTlvttti,  glomus13),  which  was,  however,  suffi- 
ciently loose  to  allow  the  fibres  to  be  easily  drawn 
out  by  the  hand  of  the  spinner.  The  upper  part  of 
the  distaff  was  then  inserted  into  this  mass  of  flax 
or  wool  (colus  comta1*),  and  the  lower  part  was  held 
under  the  left  arm  in  such  a  position  as  was  most 
convenient  for  conducting  the  operation.  The  fibres 
were  drawn  out,  and,  at  the  same  time,  spirally 
twisted,  chiefly  by  the  use  of  the  fore  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  (danrvXoic  ilicae  ;l*  pollice 
doctd1*) ;  and  the  thread  (Jilum,  stamen,  vfjua)  so  pro- 
duced was  wound  upon  the  spindle  until  the  quan 
tity  was  as  great  as  it  would  carry. 


t.  (Horn.,  II.,  xii.,  27.— Od.,  iv.,  50f.  -  lb.,  v.,  142.  —  Vug.. 
Georg.,  i.,  13.  — Id.,  ^En.,  i.,  138,  145.— Ib.,  ii.,  610.  — Cic,  D» 
Nat.  Deor.,  i.,  36.— Philostr.,  Imag.,  ii.,  14.)  — 2.  (Claud.,  De 
Rap.  Pros.,  ii.,  179.)— 3.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  ii.,  418.)— 4.  (Accius,  ap. 
Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  35.— Mart.,  i.,  26,  3.)— 5.  (Juv.,  ii.,  148. 
— Ib.,  viii.,  803.— Vid.  Gladiatok.)— 6.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  37.— Com- 
pare Liv.,  v.,  6.)— 7.  (Cic,  Phil.,  hi.,  6.)— 8.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii., 
21.)— 9.  (Dig.  48,  lit.  19,  s.  28, y  2.)— 10.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  19, ».  10., 
47,  tit.  10,  s.  45.)—ll.  (Ovid,  Met.,  iv.,  220-229.)  —  12.  (Horn., 
Od.,  iv.,  135.)— 13.  (Hor.,  Epist.,  i,  13, 14.— Ovid,  Met  .vi ,  19.) 
—14.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  74.)— 15  (Eurip.,  Orest ,  1414.)  ~1«. 
i  'Claud.,  De  Prob.  Cont.,  177.) 
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The  spindle  was  a  stick  ten  or  twelve  incues 
long,  Laving  at  the  top  a  slit  or  catch  (dens,  aynio- 
rpov'',  in  which  the  thread  was  fixed,  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  spindle  might  continually  carry  down 
the  thread  as  it  was  formed.  Its  lower  extremity 
was  inserted  into  a  small  wheel,  called  the  whorl 
vorticellum),  made  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal  (see 
iroodcnt),  the  use  of  which  was  to  keep  the  spindle 
more  steady,  and  to  promote  its  rotation :  for  the 
spinner,  who  was  commonly  a  female,  every  now 
tad  then  twirled  round  the  spindle  with  her  right 
hand,*  so  as  to  twi3t  the  thread  still  more  complete- 
ly ;  and  whenever,  by  its  continual  prolongation,  it 
let  dowr  the  spindle  to  the  ground,  she  took  it  out 
of  the  sl.t,  wound  it  upon  the  spindle,  and,  having 
replaced  it  in  the  slit,  drew  out  and  twisted  another 
length.  All  these  circumstances  are  mentioned  in 
detail  by  Catullus.'  The  accompanying  woodcut  is 
taken  from  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
jts  of  Minerva  upon  a  frieze  of  the  Forum  Palladium 
it  Rome.  It  shows  the  operation  of  spinning  at 
the  moment  when  the  woman  has  drawn  out  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  yarn  to  twist  it  by  whirling  the 
spindle  with  her  right  thumb  and  fore  finger,  and 
previously  to  the  act  of  taking  it  out  of  the  slit  to 
wind  it  upon  the  bobbin  {n^viov)  already  formed 


The  distaff  was  about  three  times  the  length  of 
he  spindle,  strong  and  thick  in  proportion,  com- 
joonly  either  a  stick  or  a  reed,  with  an  expansion 
near  the  top  for  holding  the  ball  It  was  sometimes 
of  richer  materials,  and  ornamented.  Theocritus 
has  left  a  poem'  written  on  sending  an  ivory  distaff 
to  the  wife  of  a  friend  Golden  spindles  were  sent 
as  presents  to  ladies  of  high  rank  •*  and  a  golden 
distaff  is  attributed  by  Homer  and  Pindar  to  god- 
desses, and  other  females  of  remarkable  dignity,  who 
are  called  xPva,fiJ*KaTOt 

It  was  usual  to  have  a  basket  to  hold  the  distafT 
and  spindle,  with  the  balls  of  wool  prepared  for 
spinning,  and  the  bobbins  already  spun.'   (Vid.  Ca- 

LATHUS.) 

In  the  rural  districts  ol  Italy,  women  were  forbid- 
den to  spin  when  they  weie  travelling  on  foot,  t he 
act  being  considered  of  evil  omen.'  The  distaff 
and  spindle,  with  the  wool  and  thread  upon  them, 
were  carried  in  bridal  processions  ;  and,  without  the 
wool  and  thread,  they  were  often  suspended  by  le- 
males  as  offerings  of  religious  gratitude,  especially 
in  old  age,  or  on  relinquishing  the  constant  use  ol 
them.7  (VuL  Dunaru,  p.  376.)  They  'vere  most 
frequently  dedicated  to  Pallas,  the  patroness  of 
spinning,  and  of  the  arts  connected  with  it.  This 
goddess  w  as  herself  rudely  sculptured  with  a  distaff 
and  spindle  in  the  Trojan  Palladium.*    They  were 

1.  (Herod.,  t.,  19.— Orid,  Met.,  ti.,  22.)— 2.  (ln».,  S05-310  ) 
->.  (IdjrU.,  iiriii.)  — 4.  (Homer.  Od.,  it.,  131  —  llerod  ,  iv  , 
162.)—  S.  (Brunck,  An«l  ,  n  ,  12  — Orid,  Met.  i».,  10  )  —  6 
(Plin.,  H.  N..  xiTiii.,  J  )  —7.  (Plin.,  U.  N.,  Tii;  74.)— *  (Annl- 
-«)..  ni..  It,  3.) 
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also  exhibited  in  the  representations  ot  the  thie* 
Fates,  who  were  conceived,  by  their  spinning,  to 
determine  the  life  of  every  man  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  singing,  as  females  usually  did  while  they 
sat  together  at  their  work,  to  predict  his  future  lot.1 

G. 

GAOINUS  CINCTUS.    {Vid  T.oa.j 

G.-ESUM  (>atff6f ),  a  term  probably  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin, denoting  a  kind  of  javelin  which  was  used  by 
the  Gauls  wherever  their  ramifications  extended  * 
Hody,  in  order  to  prove  the  comparatively  late  date 
of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  in 
which  this  word  occurs,3  has  proved  that  it  was  not 
known  to  the  Romans,  Greeks,  or  Egyptians  until 
some  time  after  the  death  of  Ptolemasus  Lagi.*  It 
was  a  heavy  weapon,6  the  shaft  being  as  thick  as  a 
man  could  grasp,  and  the  iron  head  barbed,  and  of 
an  extraordinary  length  compared  with  the  snaft 6 
The  Romans  adopted  the  use  of  the  gaesum  from 
the  Iberians.7 

*GAGA'TES  LAPIS  (yaydTn  XiOog),  a  specie* 
of  Fossil,  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with 
the  modern  Jet.  This  last  is  si  ill  even  called  Gaga- 
•  tes  by  some  mineralogists,  a  name  derived  from  the 
river  Gagas,  in  Lycia,  about  whose  mouth  this  min- 
eral was  found.'  "  The  Gaeate,"  says  Adams,  "  is 
a  fossil  bituminous  substance,  containing  carbon  and 
ethereal  oil.  Without  doubt  it  is  jet,  which,  in  the 
systems  of  modern  mineralogists,  is  held  to  be  a 
variety  of  lignite.  The  Gagate  is  called  'Black 
Amber'  by  Pliny  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  nearly  allied  to 
amber ;  for,  when  rubbed  for  some  time,  it  becomes 
electric  like  amber."* 

GAIUS.    ( Vid.  Institutiones.) 

♦GALACTITES  LAPIS  (yaJWi'Tr/r  K8oc), 
stone  of  an  ashen  colour,  according  to  Dioscorides 
sweet  taste,  and  yielding  a  milky  juice  when  tritura 
ted.  Pliny  makes  it  to  have  been  of  a  milky  col 
our,  and  to  have  been  brought  from  the  vicinity  ol 
the  Nile.1*    ( Vid.  Galaxias  ) 

*GALAX'IAS  LAPIS  (yaXa$iac),  a  stone  of  an 
ashen  colour,  intersected  sometimes  with  white  and 
red  veins.  "  It  may  be  gathered  from  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,11 "  with  the  authors 
cited  in  the  notes  of  Hardouin,  that  galaxias,  galacti- 
tes,  morochthus,  maroxus,  morochites,  leueogeea, 
leucographia,  leucographis,  and  synophites,  differed 
in  little  except  name,  or  were,  in  fact,  varieties  of  the 
same  substance,  which  came  either  from  the  Nile 
or  the  Acheloiis ;  was  ash-coloured,  or  greenish,  or 
leek-coloured,  sometimes  with  red  and  white  veins ; 
was  readily  soluble  ;  and  when  rubbed  on  stone  or 
a  rough  garment,  left  a  white  mark  ;  besides  which, 
when  dissolved,  or  when  triturated  in  water,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  resembled  milk  in  colour  and  in  taste. 
Now  minerals  that  answer  the  above  description 
tolerably  well  are  Spanish  chalk  and  certain  other 
varieties  of  steatite,  which  are  found  of  the  col- 
ours indicated  ;  may  be  mixed  with,  and  suspended 
in,  water,  so  as  to  give  it  a  milky  appearance,  and 
a  smooth,  sweetish  taste;  and  which,  moreover, 
make  a  white  mark  when  rubbed  upon  stone  o? 
cloth." 

•II.,  a  name  given  by  Galen  to  the  Lamprey,  ac- 
cording to  Artedi." 

•GALBANUM.    {Vid.  Chalbanb  ) 

•GALE  (yaXi/),  commonly  thought  to  have  been 
the  Musttla  vulgaru,  or  Weasel.    There  are,  how- 

1.  (Cetut  ,  L  c.)— 2.  (Vii|/.,  Mn.,  Tiii.,  682.  -Cm.,  Bell, 
Oall.,  in.,  4.)— 3.  (ch.  mi.,  t.  18.)— 1.  (De  Bibl.  Ten.,  u.,  8.)— 
i.  (Fe«tu»,e.Y.  Geeiim.)— 6.  (Polyu.,  ti.,  21.)— 7.  (Athen.,  rt, 

106.  )— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  mvi.,  34.— Moore'e  Anc.  Miuemlugr,  p. 

107.  ) — 9.  (Adams,  Append.,  *.  ».) — 10.  (Moore'i  Anc.  Ym.,  m 
100.)— 11.  (An'-.  Mm.,  p.  IM<— Diueror.,  v.,  1V2.— Plin.,  H.  If 
nini.,  S9.)— 12.  (Aderni,  Append..  •  ») 
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ever,  accoi  ding  to  Adams,  objections  to  this  opin- 
ion. The  Putorius,  or  Foumart,  is  noticed  by  lsi- 
Jorus,  but  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  works 
of  the  Greek  authors  now  extant.1 

GA'LEA  (updvoc,  poet,  Kopvc,  trrfhiS),  a  Helmet, 
a  Casque.  The  helmet  was  originally  made  of  skin 
or  leather,  whence  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  its 
appellation  Kvver/,  meaning  properly  a  helmet  of  dog- 
skin, but  applied  to  caps  or  helmets  made  of  the 
hide  of  other  animals  (Tavpe'tij,  under/,*  a'tydjj*  ga- 
lea lt.pina*),  and  even  to  those  which  were  entirely 
of  bronze  or  iron  (irdyxalicoc •).  The  leathern  basis 
of  the  helmet  was  also  very  commonly  strengthened 
and  adorned  by  the  addition  of  either  bronze  or 
gold,  which  is  expressed  by  such  epithets  as  ^aA- 
nypyc,  evxclXkoc,  xPvaeLV-  Helmets  which  had  a 
metallic  basis  {Kpdvri  ^aA/ca')  were  in  Latin  proper- 
ly called  cassides,''  although  the  terms  galea  and  cas- 
sis are  often  confounded.  A  casque  (cassis)  found 
at  Pompeii  is  preserved  in  the  collection  at  Good- 
rich Court,  Herefordshire.*  The  perforations  for 
the  lining  and  exterior  border  are  visible  along  its 
edge.    A  side  and  a  front  view  of  it  are  presented 

the  annexed  woodcut. 


Two  casques  very  like  this  were  fished  up  from  the 
bed  of  the  Alpheus,  near  Olympia,  and  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Hamilton.9  Among  the  mate- 
rials used  for  the  lining  of  helmets  were  felt  (7r iXof1') 
and  sponge 11 

The  helmet,  especially  that  of  skin  or  leather, 
was  sometimes  a  mere  cap  conformed  to  the  shape 
ef  the  head,  without  either  crest  or  any  other  orna- 
ment (dfyaXov  re  Ktu  &lo<j>ov17).  In  this  state  it  was 
probably  used  in  hunting  (galea  venatoria1'),  and  was 
called  Karatrv^,1*  in  Latin  Cudo.  The  preceding 
woodcut  shows  an  example  of  it  as  worn  by  Dio- 
mede  in  a  small  Greek  bronze,  which  is  also  in  the 
collection  at  Goodrich  Court.1'  The  additions  by 
which  the  external  appearance  of  the  helmet  was 
varied,  and  which  served  both  for  ornament  and 
protection,  were  the  following : 

1.  Bosses  or  plates,  proceeding  either  from  the 
top  (0aAof")  or  the  sides,  and  varying  in  number 
from  one  to  four  (afiipt^aXoc,  d^akoq,"  rerpd^a'koc1''). 
The  <j>d?Loc  was  often  an  emblematical  figure,  refer- 
ring to  the  character  of  the  wearer.  Thus,  in  the 
colossal  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  Parthenon  at  Ath- 
ens, she  bore  a  sphinx  on  the  top  of  her  helmet, 
and  a  griffon  on  each  side.19 

2.  The  helmet  thus  adorned  was  very  commonly 
surmounted  by  the  crest  (crista,  M<f>oc'°),  which  was 
often  of  horsehair  (InrcovpLc  liriroddoeia  ;n  Xoipuv  16- 
eipai;"  hirsuta  juba"),  and  made  so  as  to  look  impo- 
sing and  terrible,"  as  well  as  handsome15  (evloQoc*'). 
In  the  Roman  army  the  crest  served  not  only  for 
ornament,  but  also  to  distinguish  the  different  cen- 
turions, each  of  whom  wore  a  casque  of  a  peculiar 
form  and  appearance." 


1.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. — Sprengel  ad  Dioscor.,  ii.,  28.) — 2. 
(Horn.,  n.,  x.,  258,  335.)— 3.  (Od.,  xxiv.,  230.— Herod.,  vii.,  77. 
— Compare  updvi)  okHtivu  :  Xen.,  Anab.,  v.,  4,  13.) — 4.  (Propert., 
h.,  11,  19.)— 5.  (Od.,  xviii.,  377.)—*.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  2,  16.)— 
7  (Uid.,  Orig.,  xviii.,  14.— Tacit.,  Germ.,  6.— Cassar,  B.  G.,  iii., 
4*  )— 8.  (Skelton,  Engraved  Illust.,  i.,  pi.  44.)— 9.  (Dodwell, 
T)W,  ii,  p.  330.J—10.  (Horn.,  II.,  x.,  265.)— 11.  (Aristot.,  H. 
A.,  t.,  16.)— 12.  (n.,  x.,  258.)— 13.  (C.  Nep.,  Dat.,  iii.,  2.)  —14. 
(Horn.,  n.,  1.  c.)— 15.  (Skelton,  1.  c.)— 16.  (Horn.,  H.,  iii.,  362.) 
—17  (Horn.,  II.,  v.,  743.— Id.  ib.,  xi.,  41.— Eustath.,  ad  loc.)— 
18.  01.,  xii.,  384.)— 19.  (Paus.,  i.,  24,  5.)— 20.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxii., 
J16.>— 21.  (Horn.,  II.,  11.  cc.)— 22.  (Theocr.,  xxii.,  186.)— 23. 
(Propert.,  iv.,  11. 19.)— 24.  (Horn., II.,  iii.,  337.— Virg.,  .fin.,  viii., 
6*>.>— 25.  (Ib  ix.,  365  )— 26.  (Heliod.,  jEth..  vii.^— 27.  (Veget., 
ii.,  13.) 

At  • 


3.  The  two  cheek- pieces  (bu^cul<t,1  irapayvaOi 
dec3),  which  were  attached  to  the  helmet  by  hinges, 
so  as  to  be  lifted  up  and  down.  They  had  button* 
or  ties  at  their  extremities  for  fastening  the  hel- 
met on  the  head.* 

4/  The  beaver  or  visor,  a  peculiar  form  ol  ivmcn 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  aiTi&Tng  rpvfyaXeM,  »'. 
e.,  the  perforated  beaver.4  The  gladiators  wore 
helmets  of  this  kind,'  and  specimens  of  them,  not 
unlike  those  worn  in  the  Middle  Ages,  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii. 

Woodcuts  illustrative  of  these  four  classes  of  ad 
ditions  to  the  simple  cap  or  morion  occur  at  p.  26, 
27.  94,  95,  133,  268,  332,  381,  429.  The  five  follow- 
ing helmets,  more  highly  ornamented,  are  selected 
from  antique  gems,  and  are  engraved  of  the  size  of 
the  originals. 


*rAAE02  ASTHPi  A2  (yaXeoc  darripiac).  a  spe- 
cies of  Fish,  either  a  variety  of  the  Squalus  Muste- 
las,  or  else  the  Spotted  Dog-fish,  Squalui  Canic\. 
la* 

*rAAEOS  KYS2N  (yaleoc  kvuv),  the  Squa/us  Ga- 
leus,  L.,  or  Tope  It  is  a  very  voracious  specie*, 
of  Shark,  and  its  flesh  has  an  offensive  ?mell.7 

♦rAAEOS  AEI02  (yaleoc  leloc),  a  species  of 
Fish,  the  Squalus  Mustclus,  L.,  or  Smooth  Hound,  ot 
Smooth  Shark  of  Pennant.  Mustelus  is  the  Latin 
translation  of  yaleoc,  and  generic  for  the  Squali. 

TAAE02  POAIOZ  (yaleoc  'Podwc),  a  varietv  of 
the  Accipenser  Sturio,  or  Sturgeon.* 

GALERUS.    (Vii.  Coma,  p.  293.) 

♦GALIOPSIS  (yaXiofic),  a  plant,  of  which  the 
following  description  is  given  by  Dioscorides 
"  The  whole  plant,  with  its  stem  and  leaves,  resem- 
bles the  nettle  ;  but  its  leaves  are  smoother,  and 
considerably  fetid  when  rubbed ;  its  flowers  are 
small  and  purplish."  "  It  is  difficult  to  say,"  re- 
marks Adams,  "whether  this  description  applies 
better  to  the  Galiopsis  Tetrahit  (common  Hemp-net- 
tle), or  to  the  Lamium  purpureum  (Red  Dead-nettle). 
Bauhin  prefers  the  latter ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  of  the  commentators  acknowledge 
it  as  the  former,  although  it  appears  to  me  not  in 
applicable.  Sibthorp,  however,  has  fixed  on  a  plant 
different  from  either,  namely,  the  Scrofularia  pere- 
grina,  or  Nettle-leaved  Figwort.  I  am  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  it."11 

♦GALIUM  (yakiov),  the  Galium  Verum,  or  Yellow 
Bedstraw.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  yaXa, 
"  milk,"  because  the  plant  was  used  instead  of  run- 
net  to  curdle  milk.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  Samoa 
and  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Galium  Verrucosum 
is  the  airapivt]  of  Dioscorides.1* 

GALLI  was  the  name  of  the  priests  of  Cybele, 
whose  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome  from  Phrygia 


1.  (Juv.,  x.,  134.)— 2.  (Eus'ath.  in  II.,  v.,  743.)— 3.  (Val. 
Flacc,  vi.,  628.)— 4.  (Horn.,  11.,  xi.,  353.  — Hase,  Life  of  Anc 
Greeks,  ch.  v.)  —  5.  (Juv.,  viii.,  203.)— 6.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v., 
10. — Id.  ib.,  vii.,  11. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 7.  (Ar.stot.,  H 
A.,  ,  11.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  46.  —  Adams,  Append-  •  v.)  —  8 
(Aristot.,  H.  A.,  vi.,  18.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  I*  (Adams 
Append.,  s.  v.)— 10  'iv  .  93 1—11.  (Adams.  Append  *  »  If 
(Dioscor.,  iv.,  94. — Adams,  Append.,  a  v  1 


GALLUS. 


GALLUS 


(B.C.  S041).  The  Galli  were,  according  to  an  an- 
cient custom,  always  castrated  (spadones,  semimares, 
temiviri,  nec  wn  nec  /oemzruz),  and  it  would  seem 
that,  impelled  by  religious  fanaticism,  they  perform- 
ed this  operation  on  themselves.1  In  their  wild, 
enthusiastic,  and  boisterous  rites,  they  resembled 
the  Corybantes,'  and  even  went  farther,  inasmuch 
as  in  their  fury  they  mutilated  their  own  bodies.* 
They  seem  to  have  been  always  chosen  from  a  poor 
and  despised  class  of  people ;  for,  while  no  other 
priests  were  allowed  to  beg,  the  Galli  (famuli  Idaa 
■satris)  were  allowed  to  do  so  on  certain  days  4 
The  chief  piiest  among  them  was  called  archigal- 
Ins.*  The  origin  of  the  name  of  Galli  is  uncertain  : 
according  to  Festus,7  Ovid,'  and  others,  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  river  Gallus  in  Phrygia,  which  flow- 
ed near  the  temple  of  Cybele,  and  the  water  of 
which  was  fabled  to  put  those  persons  who  drank 
of  it  into  such  a  state  of  madness  that  they  castra- 
ted themselves.'  The  supposition  of  Hieronymus14 
that  Galli  was  the  name  of  the  Gauls,  which  had 
been  given  to  these  priests  by  the  Romans  in  order 
to  show  their  contempt  of  that  nation,  is  unfound- 
ed, as  the  Romans  must  have  received  the  name 
from  Asia  or  from  the  Greeks,  by  whom,  as  Sui- 
das11  informs  us,  Gallus  was  used  as  a  common 
noun  for  eunuch.  There  exists  a  verb  gallaie, 
which  signifies  to  rage  (insanire,  bacchan),  and 
which  occurs  in  one  of  the  fragments  of  Varro"  and 
in  the  Antholog.  Lot.,  torn,  i.,  p.  34,  ed.  Burmann. 

*GALLUS  (a'/JKTup  or  uXexrovuv),  the  Cock 
"  There  are  few  facts  in  natural  history,"  observes 
Griffith,  "  so  difficult  to  determine  with  precision  as 
to  point  out  the  places  which  the  species  of  our 
common  cock  inhabited  at  first  in  its  state  of  free- 
dom and  independence.  Our  common  cock,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Temminck,  seems  to  have  originated 
from  the  Jag  a  Cock  ((rallus  Giganleus),  a  very  large 
wild  species,  which  inhabits  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
and  from  the  species  Banhva,  another  primitive 
cock,  found  in  the  forests  of  Java.  If,  as  there  is 
every  reason  for  believing,  the  temperate  climes  of 
Asia  and  the  countries  of  Europe  did  not  in  ancient 
times  possess  the  cock  in  a  wild  state,  we  must  a>-- 
cend  to  the  earliest  epoch  of  navigation,  and  pre- 
sume the  domestication  of  this  useful  bird  to  date 
from  those  remote  periods.  Under  the  reign  of  that 
great  prince,  who  ruled  with  so  much  glory  over  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  the  peacock  constituted  an  acquisi- 
tion worthy  of  being  enumerated  in  the  list  of  riches 
imported  into  Judxa  by  his  adventurous  fleets.  As 
this  discovery  of  the  peacock  was  made  in  the  time 
of  Solomon,  it  cannot  be  deemed  very  extraordinary 
that  the  cock,  which  inhabits  the  same  countries  as 
that  bird,  should  about  the  same  time  have  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  Hebrews.  Be  this  as  it 
may.  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  cook,  as  well  as  the 
peacock,  has  been  transported  by  man  into  the  dif- 
feient  countries  in  which  these  species  exist  at  the 
present  day  in  a  state  of  domestication." — Mention 
is  made  of  the  crowing  of  the  cock  in  the  harnaxo- 
of  Homer.  On  the  supposition,  therefore, 
that  the  poem  is  genuine,  this  would  be  the  first  no- 
tice of  the  domestic  fowl  occurring  in  the  Greek 
writers.  As,  however,  all  the  other  early  poets  are 
•ilent  in  relation  to  this  bird.  Knight  founds  on  this 
circumstance  an  argument  ayainst  the  authenticity 
of  the  poem  in  question.  He  admits,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  that  a  representation  of  the  cock  ap- 

L  (Lit.,  xux.,  10,  14.  —  Id.,  xxxri.,  36.)  —  S.  (Jot.,  ri.,  S13, 
*e.  —  Orid,  Faati,  it.,  237.  —  Mart  ill,  hi.,  81.  —  Id.,  xi.,  74.— 
Plia.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  49.)— 3.  (Locaa,  L,  565,  dec. — Compare  Hila- 
tl*.)  — 4.  (Propert.,  ii.,  18,  IJ.  )— S.  (Cic.,  D«  Le«.,  n.,  9  an. I 
18.)— -8.  (Semui  ad  Mn.,  ix.,  118.)— 7.  (•.  t.)  —  8.  (Fail.,  it  , 
*»)— 9.  (Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  v.,  31.— Id.  ib.,  xi,  40.  —  Id 
»>.,  mi.,*— Herodian.,  i.,  II.)  — IU.  (Cap.  Om,  4.)  —  II.  (• 
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pears  on  the  silver  coins  of  the  people  ti  s>aino> 
thrace  and  Himera  at  least  six  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  Athenaeus  cites  a  passage  from  a 
Greek  writer  named  Menodotus,  in  which  the  cock 
is  spoken  of  as  a  native  of  Persia  ;  and  in  another 
part  of  his  work  he  quotes  from  Cratinus.  who  calls 
the  cock  a  Persian  bird.  Aristophanes  also  styles 
the  domestic  fowl  a  bird  of  Persian  origin  in  his 
comedy  of  the  Axes.  Beck,  however,  in  his  com 
mentary  on  Aristophanes,  thinks  that  the  cock  was 
called  Persian  from  the  resemblance  of  its  comb  to 
the  Persian  covering  for  the  head  ;  but  the  passage 
cited  by  Athenaeus  from  Menodotus  assigns  a  much 
more  probable  reason.  —  Cock-fighting  became  in 
time  a  favourite  amusement  among  the  Greeks. 
Pliny  says  that  battles  of  this  kind  were  annually  ex- 
hibited at  Pergamus,  in  the  same  manner  as  com 
bats  of  gladiators.  Cock-fights  were  also  repre- 
sented by  the  Greeks  on  coins  and  cut  stones. 
Various  means  were  also  employed  to  increase  the 
irritability  and  courage  of  these  birds.  Uioscorides 
and  Pliny  speak  of  a  plant  named  adiantum  having 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  Garlic  was  also  given, 
as  we  are  told  by  Xenophon. — The  following  singu- 
lar description  of  the  cock  is  given  by  Pliny  :  "  Af- 
ter the  peacock,  the  birds  which  are  most  sensible 
to  glory  are  those  active  sentinels  which  Nature 
has  furnished  to  arouse  us  from  our  matin  slum 
bers,  and  send  us  to  our  daily  occupations.  They 
are  acquainted  with  the  stars,  and  every  three  hours 
they  indicate  by  their  crowing  the  different  periods 
of  the  day.  They  retire  to  repose  with  the  setting 
sun,  and  from  the  fourth  military  watch  they  recall 
us  loudly  to  our  cares  and  labours.  They  do  not 
suffer  the  daybeam  to  surprise  us  without  timely 
warning.  Their  crowing  announces  the  hour  of 
morning ;  and  the  crowing  itself  is  announced  by 
the  clapping  of  their  wings.  Each  farmyard  has 
its  peculiar  king ;  and  among  these  monarchs,  aa 
among  princes  of  our  own  race,  empire  is  the  meed 
of  victory.  They  appear  to  comprehend  the  design 
of  those  weapons  with  which  their  feet  are  armed. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  two  rivals  to  perish  in 
the  combat.  If  one  be  conqueror,  he  immediately 
sings  forth  his  triumph  and  proclaims  his  suprema- 
cy :  the  other  retreats  and  disappears,  ashamed  of 
his  defeat.  The  gait  of  the  cock  is  proud  and  com- 
manding ,  he  walks  with  head  erect  and  elevated 
crest.  Alone  of  all  birds,  he  habitually  looks  up  to 
the  sky,  raising  at  the  same  time  his  curved  and 
scythe-formed  tail,  and  inspiring  terror  in  the  lion 
himself,  that  most  intrepid  of  animals.  Some  of 
these  birds  seem  actually  born  for  nothing  but  war- 
fare and  battles  ;  some  have  rendered  the  countries 
which  produced  them  famous,  such  as  Rhodes  and 
Tanagra.  The  second  rank  is  assigned  to  those 
from  Melos  and  Chalcis — birds  truly  worthy  of  the 
homage  they  receive  from  the  Roman  purple ! 
Their  repasts  are  solemn  presages  ;  they  regulate 
daily  the  conduct  of  our  magistrates,  and  open  or 
close  to  them  their  dwellings.  They  prescribe  re 
pose  or  movement  to  the  Roman  fasces  ;  they  com- 
mand or  prohibit  battles  ;  they  have  announced  all 
the  victories  gained  throughout  the  universe  ;  in  a 
word,  they  lord  it  over  the  masters  of  the  world. 
Their  very  entrails  and  fibres  are  not  less  agreeable 
to  the  gods  than  the  richest  victims  Their  pro- 
longed notes  in  the  evening,  and  at  eAlraordin&rj 
hours,  constitute  presages.  By  crowing  all  night 
long,  they  announced  to  the  Boeotians  a  celebrated 
victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians  :  thus  did  the  di- 
viners interpret  it,  because  this  bird  nevei  crows 
when  he  is  conquered  "l — The  cock  was  sacred  to 
Mars,  on  account  of  its  courageous  spirit  and  pug- 
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uaeious  habits  ;  and  also  to  JSsjulapius,  to  Night, 
and  to  the  Lares.  It  was  sacred  to  these  last  on 
account  of  its  vigilant  qualities. — It  remains  but  to 
add,  that  the  aktuTpvuv  'IvSlkoc  of  ^Elian  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  some  one  of  the  larger  Gallinaceae 
of  India,  and  not  the  Turkey,  or  Meleagris  Galliparo, 
although,  as  Adams  remarks,  Barrington  and  others 
contend  that  it  was  known  in  Africa  and  India  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  America.1 

GAME'LIA  (ya/infaa).  The  demes  and  phratries 
of  Attica  possessed  various  means  to  prevent  in- 
truders from  assuming  the  rights  of  citizens.  ( Vid. 
Diapsephisis.)  Among  other  regulations,  it  was 
ordained  that  every  bride,  previous  to  her  marriage, 
should  be  introduced  by  her  parents  or  guardians  to 
the  phratria  of  her  husband  (yafinXiav  vnip  yvvaiaoc 
lictytpeiv1).  This  introduction  of  the  young  women 
was  accompanied  by  presents  to  their  new  phra- 
tores,  which  were  called  ya/j.T)Xia.3  The  women 
were  enrolled  in  the  lists  of  the  phratries,  and  this 
enrolment  was  also  called  yauiikia.  The  presents 
seem  to  have  consisted  in  a  feast  given  to  the 
phratores,  and  the  phratores,  in  return,  made  some 
offerings  to  the  gods  on  behalf  of  the  young  bride.* 
The  acceptance  of  the  presents,  and  the  permission 
to  enrol  the  bride  in  the  registers  of  the  phratria, 
was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  she  was  con- 
sidered a  true  citizen,  and  that,  consequently,  her 
children  would  have  legitimate  claims  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizens.6 

To/infoa  was  also  the  name  of  a  sacrifice  offered 
to  Athena  on  the  day  previous  to  the  marriage  of  a 
girl.  She  was  taken  by  her  parents  to  the  temple 
of  the  goddess  in  the  Acropolis,  where  the  offerings 
were  made  on  her  behalf.6 

The  plural,  yafiiiXiai,  was  used  to  express  wed- 
ding solemnities  in  general.' 

GAMOS.    (Vid.  Marriage,  Grfek.) 

GAUSAPA,  GAUSAPE,  or  GAUSAPUM,  a  kind 
of  thick  cloth,  which  was  on  one  side  very  woolly, 
and  was  used  to  cover  tables,9  beds,9  and  by  persons  to 
wrap  themselves  up  after  taking  a  bath,10  or  in  gen- 
eral to  protect  themselves  against  rain  and  cold.11 
It  was  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women.13  It  came 
in  use  among  the  Romans  about  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus," and  the  wealthier  Romans  had  it  made  of  the 
finest  wool,  and  mostly  of  a  purple  colour.  The 
gausapum  seems,  however,  sometimes  to  have  been 
made  of  linen,  but  its  peculiarity  of  having  one  side 
more  woolly  than  the  other  always  remained  the 
same.1*  As  Martial14  calls  it  gausapa  quadrata,  we 
nave  reason  to  suppose  that,  like  the  Scotch  plaid, 
it  was  always,  for  whatever  purpose  it  might  be 
used,  a  square  or  oblong  piece  of  cloth.16 

The  word  gausapa  is  also  sometimes  used  to 
designate  a  thick  wig,  such  as  was  made  of  the 
hair  of  Germans,  and  worn  by  the  fashionable  peo- 
ple at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperors.17  Persius18 
also  applies  the  word  in  a  figurative  sense  to  a  thick 
and  full  beard. 

GENESIA.    (Vid.  Funus,  p.  458.) 

♦GENISTA,  Spanish  Broom,  or  Spartium  junce- 
im,  L.  It  grows  abundantly  in  most  parts  of  Italy, 
ind  the  peasants  weave  baskets  of  its  slender 
branches.  The  flowers  are  very  sweet,  last  long, 
and  are  agreeable  to  bees.  Pliny  says  it  was  used 
in  dyeing,  but  he  means  the  Genista  tinctoria,  called 

1.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  AXiimap.)  —  2.  (Ieaeus,  De  Pyrrh. 
hned.,  p.  62,  65,  &c  — Id.,  De  Ciron.  hsred.,  p.  208.  — De- 
mrath.,  c.  Eubul.,  p.  1312  and  1320.)— 3.  (Suidas,  ».  v.— Schol. 
«d  Den. ,  c.  Eubal.,  p.  1312.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  iii.,  3.— Id. 
IB.,  viii.,  9,  28.)  — 5.  (Herm.,  Polit.  Antiq.,  y  100,  n.  1.)  — 6. 
(Suidas,  •.  v.  UporfXaa.) — 7.  (Lycophron  ap.  Etym.  M.,  s.  v.) 
—8.  (Horat.,  Sat.,  II.,  11.— Lucil.  ap.  Pnscian.,  ix.,  870.)— 9. 
(Mart.,  xiv.,  147.)— 10.  (Petron.,  28.)— 11.  (Seneca,  Epist.,  53.) 
12.  (Ovid,  A.  A.,  ii.,  300.)— 13.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  48.)— 14. 
'Mart.,  xiv.,  138.)— 15.  (xiv.,  152)— 16.  (Vid.  Bottiger,  Sabina, 
«  .  d.  102.)— 17.  (Pers.,  Sat.,  r  ,  46.)— 18.  (Sat.,  iv.,  38  ) 
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by  some  Wood -wax  and  Green  -u  ecu.  Martyn 
thinks  that  the  Spanish  Broom  might  bt  used  foi 
the  same  purpose.1 

GENS.  This  word  contains  the  same  element 
as  the  Latin  gen,us  and  g\,gn,o,  and  as  the  Greek 
ysv,oc >  yi-yv-opai,  &c,  and  it  primarily  signif  es  kin. 
But  the  word  has  numerous  significations,  which 
have  either  a  very  remote  connexion  with  this  its 
primary  notion,  or  perhaps  none  at  all. 

Gens  sometimes  signifies  a  whole  political  :om- 
munity,  as  Gens  Latinorum,  Gens  Campanorum, 
&c. ;  though  it  is  probable  that  ir>  this  application 
of  the  term,  the  notion  of  a  distinction  of  race  01 
stock  is  implied,  or  at  least  the  notion  of  a  totality 
of  persons  distinguished  from  other  totalities  by 
intermarriage  and  increase  of  their  numbers  among 
themselves  only.  Cicero3  speaks  of  "  Gentes  uni- 
versal in  civitatem  receptee,  ut  Sabinorum,  Volscorum, 
Hernicorum."  It  is  a  consequence  of  such  meaning 
of  gens,  rather  than  an  independent  meaning,  that 
the  word  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  people 
with  reference  to  their  territorial  limits. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  expression  jus 
gentium  is  explained  under  Jus. 

The  words  Gens  and  Gentiles  have  a  special 
meaning  in  the  system  of  the  Roman  law  and  in  the 
Roman  constitution.  Cicero3  has  preserved  a  defi- 
nition of  gentiles  which  was  given  by  Scaevola  the 
pontifex,  and  which,  with  reference  to  the  time, 
must  be  considered  complete.  Those  were  gentiles, 
according  to  Scaevola,  (1)  who  bore  the  same  name, 
(2)  who  were  born  of  freemen  (ingenui),  (3)  none 
of  whose  ancestors  had  been  a  slave,  and,  (4)  who 
had  suffered  no  capitis  diminutio.  This  definition 
contains  nothing  which  shows  a  common  bond  of 
union  among  gentiles,  except  the  possession  of  a 
common  name ;  but  those  who  had  a  common  name 
were  not  gentiles,  if  the  three  other  conditions  con- 
tained in  this  definition  were  not  applicable  to  them. 
There  is  also  a  definition  of  gentilis  by  Festus : 
"  That  is  called  Gens  yElia  which  is  composed 
(conficitur)  of  many  familiae.  Gentilis  is  both  one 
who  is  of  the  same  stock  (genus)  and  one  who  is 
called  by  the  same  name  (simili  nomine),  as  Cincius 
says,  those  are  my  gentiles  who  are  called  by  my 
name."  "  Gentilis  dicitur  et  ex  eodem  genere  orlus, 
et  is  qui  simili  nomine  appellalur."  The  second  et 
is  sometimes  read  ut,  which  is  manifestly  not  the 
right  reading,  as  the  context  shows.  Besides,  if 
the  words  "w<  is  qui  simili  nomine  appellatur"  are 
to  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  "  ex  eodem  genere 
ortus,"  as  they  must  be  if  ut  is  the  true  reading, 
then  the  notion  of  a  common  name  is  viewed  as  of 
necessity  being  contained  in  the  notion  of  common 
kin,  whereas  there  may  be  common  kin  without 
common  name,  and  common  name  without  common 
kin.  Thus  neither  does  common  name  include  all 
common  kin,  nor  does  common  kin  include  all  com- 
mon name,  yet  each  includes  something  that  the 
other  includes. 

We  cannot  conclude  anything  more  from  the  con- 
ficitur  of  Festus  than  that  a  gens  contained  several 
familiae,  or  that  several  familia?  were  comprehended 
under  one  gens.  According  to  the  definition,  per- 
sons of  the  same  genus  (kin)  were  gentiles,  and  also 
persons  of  the  same  name  were  gentiles.  If  Festus 
meant  to  say  that  all  persons  of  the  same  genua 
and  all  persons  of  the  same  name  were  gentiles,  his 
statement  is  inconsistent  with  the  definition  of  the 
pontifex ;  for  persons  might  be  of  the  same  genus, 
and  might  have  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  either 
by  adoption,  or  adrogation,  or  by  emancipation :  in 
all  these  cases  the  genus  would  remain,  for  the  nat- 
ural relationship  was  not  affected  by  any  change  in 
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me  juristical  status  of  a  person:  in  the  cases  of 
adoption  and  adrogation  the  name  would  be  lost,  in 
the  case  of  emancipation  it  would  be  retained.  If 
the  definition  ol  Festus  means  that  among  those  of 
the  same  genus  there  may  be  gentiles,  and  among 
those  of  the  same  name  gentiles  may  also  be  in- 
cluded, his  definition  is  true ;  but  neither  part  of 
the  definition  is  absolutely  true,  nor,  if  both  parts 
are  taken  together,  is  the  whole  definition  absolute- 
ly true.  It  seems  as  if  the  definition  of  gentiles 
was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  ;  for  while  the  pos- 
session of  a  common  name  was  the  simplest  gen- 
eral characteristic  of  gentilitas,  there  were  other 
conditions  which  were  equally  essential. 

The  name  of  the  gens  was  always  characterized 
by  the  termination  ta,  as  Julia,  Oornelia,  Valeria. 

When  a  man  died  intestate  and  without  agnati, 
his  familia  (vid.  Famh.ia),  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  came  to  the  gentiles  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
lunatic  (furiosus)  who  had  no  guardians,  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  lunatic  and  his  property  belonged  to 
the  agnati  and  to  the  gentiles ;  to  the  latter,  we 
may  presume,  in  case  the  former  did  not  exist. 

Accordingly,  one  part  ol  the  jus  genlilitium  or  jus 
gentilitatis  related  to  successions  to  the  property 
of  intestates  who  had  no  agnati.  A  notable  exam- 
ple of  a  dispute  on  this  subject  between  the  Glaudii 
and  Marcelli  is  mentioned  in  a  difficult  passage  of 
Cicero.1  The  Marcelli  claimed  the  inheritance  of 
an  intestate  son  of  one  of  the  liberti  or  freedmen  of 
their  familia  (slirpc);  the  Claudii  claimed  the  same 
by  the  gentde  rights  (genie).  The  Marcelli  were 
plebeians,  and  belonged  to  the  patrician  Claudian 
gens.  Niebuhr  observes  that  this  claim  of  the 
Claudii  is  inconsistent  with  Cicero's  definition,  ac- 
cording to  which  no  descendant  of  a  freedman  could 
be  a  gentilis ;  and  he  concludes  that  Cicero  (that  is, 
scaevola)  must  have  been  mistaken  in  this  part  of 
bis  definition.  But  it  must  be  observed,  though  the 
descendants  of  freedmen  might  have  no  claim  as 
gentiles,  the  members  of  a  gens  might,  as  such,  have 
claims  against  them  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  descend- 
ants of  freedmen  might  be  gentiles.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  Marcelli  united  to  defend  their  sup- 
posed patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance  of  the  sons 
of  freedmen  against  the  claims  of  the  gens  ;  for  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  the  inheritance  of  a 
freedman  only,  who  died  intestate  and  without 
hens,  to  his  patron,  and  not  the  inheritance  of  the 
son  of  a  freedman.  The  question  might  be  this : 
whether  the  law,  in  the  case  supposed,  gave  the 
hereditas  to  the  gens  as  having  a  right  paramount 
to  the  patronal  right.  It  may  be  that  the  Marcelli 
as  being  included  in  the  Claudia  gens,  were  sup- 
posed to  have  merged  their  patronal  rights  (if  they 
really  existed  in  the  case  in  dispute)  in  those  of  the 
gens.  Whether,  as  members  of  the  gens,  the  ple- 
beian Marcelli  would  take  as  gentiles  what  they  lust 
as  patruni,  may  be  doubled. 

It  is  generally  said  or  supposed  that  the  hereditas 
which  carce  to  a  gens  was  divided  among  the  gen- 
tiles, which  must  mean  the  heads  of  familia*.  This 
may  be  so  ;  at  least,  we  must  conceive  that  the 
hereditas,  at  one  period  at  least,  must  have  been  a 
benefit  to  the  members  of  the  gens  :  Caesar  is  said' 
to  have  been  deprived  of  his  gentilitia:  hereditates. 

In  determining  that  the  property  of  intestates 
should  ultimately  belong  to  the  gens,  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  was  only  providing  for  a  case  which, 
r  every  civilized  country,  is  provided  for  by  posi- 
tive law  ;  that  is,  the  right  to  the  property  of  a  per- 
son who  dies  without  having  disposed  of  it.  or  leaving 
those  whom  the  law  recognises  as  entitled  to  it 
The  gens  had  thus  a  relation  to  the  gentiles  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  subsists  in  modern  stales  between 


the  sovereign  power  and  persons  dying  internal* 
and  without  heirs  or  next  of  kin.  The  mode  id 
which  such  a  succession  was  applied  by  the  gene 
was  probably  not  determined  by  law  ;  and  as  the 
gens  was  a  kind  of  juristical  person,  analogous  t? 
the  community  of  a  civitas,  it  seems  not  unliKely 
that  originally  inheritances  accrued  to  the  gens  as 
such,  and  were  common  property.  The  gens  must 
have  had  some  common  property,  such  as  sacella, 
&c.  It  would  be  no  difficult  transition  to  imagine, 
that  what  originally  belonged  to  the  gens  as  such, 
wat  in  the  course  of  time  distributed  among  the 
men  bers,  which  would  easily  take  place  when  the 
familiae  included  in  a  gens  were  reduced  to  a  small 
number. 

There  were  certain  sacred  rites  (sacra  gcnlililia) 
which  belonged  to  a  gens,  to  the  observance  of 
which  all  the  members  of  a  gens,  as  such,  were 
bound,  whether  they  were  members  by  birth,  adop- 
tion, or  adrogation.  A  person  was  freed  from  the 
observance  of  such  sacra,  and  lost  the  privileges 
connected  with  his  gentile  rights,  when  he  lost  his 
gens,  that  is,  when  he  was  adrogated,  adopted,  or 
even  emancipated  ;  for  adrogation,  adoption,  and 
emancipation  were  accompanied  by  a  diminutio 
capitis. 

When  the  adoption  was  from  one  familia  into  an 
other  of  the  same  gens,  the  name  of  the  gens  was 
still  retained  ;  and  when  a  son  was  emancipated 
the  name  of  the  gens  was  still  retained ;  and  yet, 
in  both  these  cases,  if  we  adopt  the  definition  of 
Scaevola,  the  adopted  and  emancipated  persons  lost 
the  gentile  rights,  though  they  were  also  freed  from 
the  gentile  burdens  (sacra).  In  the  case  of  adop- 
tion and  adrogation,  the  adopted  and  adrogated  per- 
son who  passed  into  a  familia  of  another  gens  must 
have  passed  into  the  gens  of  such  familia,  and  so 
must  have  acquired  the  rights  of  that  gens.  Such 
a  person  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  its 
effect  was  to  destroy  his  former  gentile  rights,  to- 
gether with  the  rights  of  agnation  The  gentile 
rights  were,  in  fact,  implied  in  the  rights  of  agnation, 
if  the  paterfamilias  had  a  gens.  Consequently,  he 
who  obtained,  by  adrogation  or  adoption,  the  rights 
of  agnation,  obtained  also  the  gentile  rights  of  his 
adopted  father.  In  the  case  of  adrogation,  the  ad- 
rogated person  renounced  his  gens  at  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  which  solemnity  might  also  he  expressed 
by  the  term  "  sacra  detestari,"  for  sacra  and  gens 
are  often  synonymous.  Thus,  in  such  case,  adro- 
gatio,  on  the  part  of  the  adopted  father,  correspond- 
ed to  detesiatio  sacrorurn  on  the  part  of  the  adroga- 
ted son.  This  detestatio  sacrorum  is  probably  the 
same  thing  as  the  sacrorum  alienatio  mentioned  by 
Cicero.1  It  was  the  duty  of  the  pontifices  to  look 
after  the  due  observation  of  the  gentile  sacra,  and 
to  see  that  they  were  not  lost.*  Each  gens  seems 
to  have  had  its  peculiar  place  (sacrllum)  for  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  sacra  gentilitia,  winch  were  per- 
formed at  stated  times.  The  sacra  gentilitia,  as 
already  observed,  were  a  burden  on  the  members  of 
a  gens  as  such.  The  sacra  privata  were  a  charge 
on  the  property  of  an  individual;  the  two  kinds  o 
sacra  were  thus  quite  distinct. 

According  to  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  old 
Roman  constitution,  the  gentes  were  subdivisions 
of  the  curia;  analogous  to  the  curiae,  which  were 
subdivisions  of  the  tribes.  There  were  ten  in  each 
curia;,  and,  consequently,  one  hundred  gentes  in 
each  tribe,  and  three  hundred  in  the  three  tribes. 
Now  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  tradition  of  this 
original  distribution  of  the  population  into  tribes 
curia1,  and  gentes,  it  follows  that  there  was  no  ne 
cessary  kinship  among  those  families  which  belong 
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ed  to  a  gins,  an}  more  than  among  those  families 
which  belonged  to  one  curia. 

We  know  nothing  historically  of  the  organization 
of  civil  society,  but  we  know  that  many  new  politi- 
cal bodies  have  been  organized  out  of  the  materials 
of  existing  political  bodies.  It  is  useless  to  conjec- 
ture vhat  was  the  original  organization  of  the  Ro- 
man state.  We  must  take  the  tradition  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us  The  tradition  is  not,  that  families 
related  by  blood  were  formed  into  gentes,  that 
these  gentes  were  formed  into  curiae,  that  these  cu- 
riae were  formed  into  tribes.  Such  a  tradition 
would  contain  its  own  refutation,  for  it  involves  the 
notion  of  the  construction  of  a  body  politic  by  the 
aggregation  of  families  into  unities,  and  by  farther 
combinations  of  these  new  unities.  The  tradition 
is  of  three  fundamental  parts  (in  whatever  manner 
formed),  and  of  the  divisions  of  them  imO  smaller 
parts.  The  smallest  political  division  is  gens.  No 
farther  division  is  made,  and  thus,  of  necessity, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  component  parts  of 
gens,  we  come  to  consider  the  individuals  com- 
prised in  it.  According  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Roman  law,  the  individuals  arrange  them- 
selves into  familiae  under  their  respective  patres- 
familiae.  It  follows,  that  if  the  distribution  of  the 
people  was  effected  by  a  division  of  the  larger  into 
smaller  parts,  there  could  be  no  necessary  kin  among 
the  familiae  of  a  gens ;  for  kinship  among  all  the 
members  of  a  gens  could  only  be  effected  by  select- 
ing kindred  familiae,  and  forming  them  into  a  gens. 
If  the  gens  was  the  result  of  subdivision,  the  kin- 
ship of  the  original  members  of  such  gens,  when- 
ever it  existed,  must  have  been  accidental. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  Romans  considered 
that  there  was  kinship  among  the  familiae  originally 
included  in  a  gens.  Yet  as  kinship  was  evidence 
of  the  rights  of  agnatio,  and,  consequently,  of  gen- 
tile rights,  when  there  had  been  no  capitis  diminu- 
tio,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  that  which  was  evidence 
of  the  rights  of  agnatio,  and,  consequently,  of  gen- 
tile rights,  might  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  definition 
of  gentilis,  and  be  so  extended  as  to  comprehend  a 
supposed  kinship  among  the  original  members  of 
tne  gens.  The  word  gens  itself  would  also  favour 
such  a  supposition,  especially  as  the  word  genus 
seems  to  be  often  used  in  the  same  sense.1  This 
aotion  of  kinship  appears  also  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  fact  of  the  members  of  the  gens  being  distin- 
guished by  a  common  name,  as  Cornelia,  Julia,  &c. 
But  many  circumstances  besides  that  of  a  common 
origin  may  have  given  a  common  name  to  the  gen- 
tiles ;  and,  indeed,  there  seems  nothing  more  strange 
in  all  the  gentiles  having  a  common  name,  than 
there  being  a  common  name  for  all  the  members  of 
a  curia  and  a  tribe. 

As  the  gentes  were  subdivisions  of  the  three  an- 
cient tribes,  the  populus  (in  the  ancient  sense)  alone 
had  gentes,  so  that  to  be  a  patrician  and  to.  have  a 
gens  were  synonymous ;  and  thus  we  find  the  ex- 
pressions gens  and  patricii  constantly  united.  Yet 
it  appears,  as  in  the  case  already  cited,  that  some 
gentes  contained  plebeian  familiae,  which  it  is  con- 
jectured had  their  origin  in  marriages  between  pa- 
tricians and  plebeians  before  there  was  connubium 
between  them.  When  the  lex  was  carried  which 
established  connubium  between  the  plebs  and  the 
patres,  it  was  alleged  that  this  measure  would  con- 
found the  gentile  rights  {jura  gentium}).  Before 
this  connubium  existed,  if  a  gentilis  married  a  wom- 
an not  a  gentilis,  it  followed  that  the  children  could 
not  be  gentiles ;  yet  they  might  retain  the  gentile 
name,  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  the  family  might  be 
gentile  without  the  gentile  privileges.    Such  mar- 
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riages  would,  in  effect,  introduce  confusion  ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  how  this  would  be  increased  bj 
giving  to  a  marriage  between  a  gentile  man  and  a 
woman  not  gentilis,  the  legal  character  of  connubi- 
um ;  the  effect  of  the  legal  change  was  to  give  the 
children  the  gentilitas  of  their  father.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  the  effect  of  this  lex  was  to  give 
the  gentile  rights  to  the  plebs,  which  is  an  absurdi- 
ty ;  for,  according  to  the  expression  of  Livy.1  which 
is  conformable  to  a  strict  principle  of  Roman  law, 
"patrem  sequuntur  liberi,"  and  the  children  of  a 
plebeian  man  could  only  be  plebeian.  Before  the 
passing  of  this  lex,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  if  a  pa- 
trician woman  married  out  of  her  gens  (e  gente.  e 
patnbus  enupsit),  it  was  no  marriage  at  all,  and  that 
the  children  of  such  marriage  were  not  in  the  powei 
of  their  father,  and,  it  seems  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, not  Roman  citizens.  The  effect  would  be 
the  same,  according  to  the  strict  principles  of  Ro- 
man law,  if  a  plebeian  married  a  patrician  woman 
before  there  was  connubium  between  them  ;  for  if 
there  was  no  connubium,  there  was  no  legal  mar 
riage,  and  the  offspring  were  not  citizens,  which  is 
the  thing  complained  of  by  Canuleius.3  It  does  not 
appear,  then,  how  such  marriages  will  account  foi 
plebeian  familia?  being  contained  in  patrician  gentes, 
unless  we  suppose  that  when  the  children  of  a  gen- 
tile man  and  a  plebeian  woman  took  the  name  of 
the  father,  and  followed  the  condition  of  the  mother, 
they  were  in  some  way  or  other,  not  easy  to  ex 
plain,  considered  as  citizens  and  plebeians.  But  if 
this  be  so,  what  would  be  the  status  of  the  children 
of  a  patrician  woman  by  a  plebeian  man  1 

Niebuhr  assumes  that  the  members  of  the  gens 
(gentiles)  were  bound  to  assist  their  indigent  fel- 
lows in  bearing  extraordinary  burdens  ;  but  this  as- 
sertion is  founded  on  the  interpretation  given  to  the 
words  roiif  ytvei  npoaT/KovTac  of  Dionysius,5  which 
have  a  simpler  and  more  obvious  meaning.  What- 
ever probability  there  may  be  in  the  assumption  of 
Niebuhr,  as  founded  on  the  passage  above  cited, 
and  one  or  two  other  passages,  it  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  a  thing  demonstrated. 

A  hundred  new  members  were  added  to  the  sen- 
ate by  the  first  Tarquin.  These  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Luceres,  the  third  and  inferior 
tribe,  which  is  indicated  by  the  gentes  of  this  tribe 
being  called  Minores  by  way  of  being  distinguished 
from  the  older  gentes,  Majores,  of  the  Ramnes  and 
Tities,  a  distinction  which  appears  to  have  been 
more  than  nominal.  (Vid.  Senatus.)  See  the  cu 
rious  letter  of  Cicero  to  Paetus.4 

If  the  gentes  were  such  subdivisions  of  a  curia, 
as  already  stated,  it  may  be  asked  what  is  meant 
by  new  gentes  being  introduced  among  the  curiae, 
for  this  undoubtedly  took  place.  Tullus  Hostilius 
incorporated  the  Julii,  Servilii,  and  others  among 
the  Patricii,  and,  consequently,  among  the  curiae 
The  Claudii  were  a  Sabine  gens,  who,  it  was  said,* 
were  received  among  the  patricii  after  the  banish- 
ment of  the  kings.  A  recent  writer  (Goettling)  at- 
tempts to  remove  this  difficulty  by  assuming,  ac- 
cording to  his  interpretation  of  Dionysius,6  a  divis- 
ion of  the  curiae  into  ten  decuriae,  and  by  the  farther 
assumption  of  an  indefinite  number  of  gentes  in 
each  decuria.  Consistently  with  this,  he  assumes 
a  kinship  among  the  members  of  the  same  gens, 
according  to  which  hypothesis  the  several  patres- 
familiae  of  such  gens  must  have  descended,  or 
claimed  descent,  from  a  common  ancestor.  Thus 
the  gentes  would  be  nothing  more  tt-an  aggregates 
of  kindred  families;  and  it  must  have  oeen  contrived, 
in  making  the  division  into  decuriae,  that  all  the 
members  of  a  gens  (thus  understood)  must  have 

1.  (iv.,  4.)— 2.  (Liv.,  iv.,  4.)— 3.  (ii.,  10.)— 4.  (ad  Fam  ,  ii ,  St.! 
—5.  (L  v..  iv..  3.)— 6.  (ii.,  7.) 
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oeen  included  in  tbe  same  decuna.  But  to  assume 
this  is  nothirg  more  than  to  say  tnat  the  political 
system  was  formed  by  beginning  with  aggregations 
of  families  ;  for  if  the  ultimate  political  division, 
the  decuriae,  was  to  consist  of  aggregates  of  gentes 
vthus  understood),  such  arrangement  could  only  be 
effected  by  making  aggregation  of  families  the  basis 
of  ihe  political  system,  and  then  ascending  from 
Hum  to  decuriae,  from  decuriae  to  curiae,  and  from 
curiae  to  tribes  ;  a  proceeding  which  is  inconsistent 
rith  saying  that  the  curiae  were  subdivided  into  de- 
xries,  for  this  mode  of  expression  implies  that  the 
curiae  were  formed  before  the  decuriae.  But  the  in- 
troduction yi  ew  gentes  is  conceivable  even  on  the 
hypothesis  i:  the  gens  being  a  mere  political  divis- 
ion. If  the  number  was  originally  limited,  it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  Roman 
constitution,  which  was  always  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gressive change,  to  suppose  that  the  strict  rule  of 
limitation  was  soon  neglected.  Now  if  a  new  gens 
was  introduced,  it  must  have  been  assimilated  to 
the  old  gentes  by  having  a  distinctive  name ;  and  if  a 
number  of  foreigners  were  admitted  as  a  gens,  it  is 
conceivable  that  they  would  take  the  name  of  some 
distinguished  person  among  thern,  who  might  be 
the  head  of  a  family  consisting  of  many  branches, 
each  with  a  numerous  body  of  retainers.  And  this 
is  the  better  tradition  as  to  the  patrician  Claudii, 
who  came  to  Rome  with  Atta  Claudius,  their  head 
[gentis  prviceps),  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
and  were  co-optated  {co-optati)  by  the  patres  among 
the  patricii ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
this  immigrating  body  was  recognised  as  a  Roman 
gens.1  According  to  the  tradition,  Atta  Claudius 
received  a  tract  of  land  for  his  clients  on  the  Anio, 
and  a  piece  of  burying-ground,  under  the  Capitol,  was 
given  to  him  by  the  state  (publice).  According  to 
the  original  constitution  of  a  gens,  the  possession 
of  a  common  burying-place,  and  the  gentile  right 
to  interment  therein,  were  a  part  of  the  gentile 
sacra.' 

It  is  probable  that  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the 
proper  notion  of  a  gens  and  its  rights  were  ill  un- 
derstood ;  and  still  later,  owing  to  the  great  chan- 
ges in  the  constitution,  and  the  extinction  of  so 
many  ancient  gentes,  the  traces  of  the  jus  gentiliti- 
ura  were  nearly  effaced.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
words  gens  and  familia  are  used  indifferently  by 
later  writers,  though  Livy  carefully  distinguishes 
them.  The  "  elder  Pliny  speaks  of  the  sacra  Ser- 
viliae  familiae  j  Macrobius  of  the  sacra  familiae  Clau- 
diae,  .'Emiliae,  Julia-,  Corneliae  ;  and  an  ancient  in- 
scription mentions  an  ^Edituus  and  a  Sacerdos  Ser- 
giae  familiae,  though  those  were  all  well-known  an- 
cient gentes,  and  these  sacra,  in  the  more  correct 
language  of  the  older  writers,  would  certainly  have 
been  called  sacra  gentilitia.'" 

In  the  time  of  Gaius  (the  age  of  the  Antonines), 
the  jus  gentilitium  had  entirely  fallen  into  disuse.4 
Thus  an  ancient  institution,  which  formed  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  old  constitution,  and  was  long 
held  together  by  the  conservative  power  of  religious 
rites,  gradually  lost  its  primitive  character  in  the 
changes  which  circumstances  impressed  on  the  form 
of  the  Roman  state,  and  was  finally  extinguished. 

The  word  Gens  has  recently  been  rendered  in 
English  by  the  word  House,  a  term  which  has  here 
oeen  purposely  neglected,  as  it  is  not  necessary, 
end  can  only  lead  to  misconception. 

The  subject  of  the  gens  is  discussed  with  great 
Muteness  both  by  Niebuhr'  and  by  Maiden  ' 

Tl.d  views  of  Goettling  are  contained  in  his  Ges- 

~l   (SjH.,  Tib,  1.)— S.  (Cic,  Leg.,  li.,  S3. — Veil.  P»terr., 
I!  — Featua,  ■.  ».  Ciucia.— Liv.,  it.,  3. — Irl.,  n.,  40.— Virgil, 
JRn.,  m.,  708.)-  3.  (Sanguy.  Zfitachnft,  n.,  385.) — 4.  (Gaiua, 
in..  17.)— 5.  (Hut  if  Rome,  vol.  i.)— 0.  (Hint,  of  Rome,  pub- 
taahe  I  bi  ibt  Society  for  the  DifTuainn  nf  Itaaful  Knowledge.) 


ekickte  der  Horn.  Staatsverfassung,  Halle,  1940.  Se« 
also  Savigny,  Zeitschrifi,  ii..  p.  380,  &c,  and  Unter- 
holzner,  Zehschrift,  v.,  p.  119. 

♦GENTIA'NA  (yevrtavd),  Gentian,  or  Bitter 
wort,  deriving  its  name  from  Gentius,  a  king  of 
Illyricum,  who  first  discovered  :ts  properties.  All 
the  plants  of  the  famdy  of  Gentianaceae  are  most  use- 
ful in  medicine,  on  account  of  the  pure,  intense  bittei 
which  they  contain.  According  to  Pliny,  the  best 
kind  of  Gentian  was  obtained  from  Illyricum.  It 
!  was  found  also  in  abundance  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
in  moist  grounds.1  According  to  modern  botanical 
|  writers,  the  gentianaceous  plants  are  found  chiefly 
i  in  mountainous  situations,  "  where  they  breathe  a 
pure  and  rarefied  air,  are  exposed  to  bright  light 
j  during  the  short  summers  of  such  regions,  and, 
although  fixed  during  winter  in  places  intensely 
cold,  yet  are  so  well  prepared  to  resist  it  by  the 
warmth  of  their  summer,  and  so  much  protected  by 
the  snow  which  covers  them,  as  to  suffer  no  injury." 
The  yevrtavd  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Gcntiana  lutea. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  earlier  com- 
mentators, and  which  is  adopted  by  Adams,  though 
Sprengel  remains  undecided.' 
-  GENTILES.    {Vid.  Gens.) 

GENTI'LITAS.    {Vid.  Gens.) 

GEO'MOROI  {yEu/iopoi,  Doric  yafiopot)  is  tne 
name  of  the  second  of  the  three  classes  into  which 
Theseus  is  said  to  have  divided  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica.'  This  class  was,  together  with  the  third, 
the  dr/ftiovpyoi,  excluded  from  the  great  civil  and 
priestly  offices,  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
eupatrids,  so  that  there  was  a  great  distinction  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  two  inferior  classes.  We 
possess,  however,  no  means  to  ascertain  any  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  relation  in  which  the  yeu/io~ 
pot  stood  to  the  two  other  classes.  The  name  may 
either  signify  independent  land-owners,  or  peasants 
who  cultivated  the  lands  of  others  as  tenants.  The 
ytufidpoi  have,  accordingly,  by  some  writers  been 
thought  to  be  free  land-owners,  while  others  have 
conceived  them  to  have  been  a  class  of  tenants  I', 
seems,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Attica,  as  well  as  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  name  yeupdpoi  was  used  in  other  Greek  states, 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  class  consisted  of  the  lat- 
ter only ,  there  were,  undoubtedly,  among  them  a 
considerable  number  of  freemen,  who  cultivated  their 
own  lands,4  but  had  by  their  birth  no  claims  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  nobles.  We  do  not 
hear  of  any  political  distinctions  between  the  yea/to- 
pot  and  the  ar\piovpyoi :  and  it  may  either  be  that 
there  existed  none  at  all,  or,  if  there  were  any  ori- 
ginally, that  they  gradually  vanished.  This  woulo 
account  for  the  fact  that  Dionysius*  only  mention? 
two  classes  of  Atticans;  one  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  patricians,  the  other  to  the  plebeians.' 

In  Samos  the  name  ytufiopui  was  applied  to  the 
oligarchical  party,  consisting  of  the  wealthy  and 
powerful.'  In  Syracuse  the  aristocratical  party 
was  likewise  called  yeu/wpot  or  yafiopot.,  in  opposi 
(ion  to  the  rJr/^oc.* 

GEPHURA.    {Vid  Bridge.) 

•GERA'NIUM  (yipaviov\  the  Geranium  "The 
distinguishing  character  of  this  order  is  to  have  a 
fruit  composed  of  five  cocci  ureases,  connected  with 
as  many  thin  flat  styles,  consolidated  round  a  long 
conical  beak."    From  the  resemblance  which  toil 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxv.,  7.— Dioscor.,  UL,  3.— Id  .,  121.— 

Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 2.  (Ailamn,  I.  r..)— 3.  (Pint.,  I  ......  15 

— Pollux,  Ononi.,  mi..  III.)— 4.  (Tim.cu»,  Gluaanr.,  a.  ».  ytvr 
It6pm.— Valckeimer  ad  Herod.,  ».,  77.)— 5.  (ii-  8.)— 6.  (Thirl- 
wall.  Hut.  of  Grwce,  n.,  p.  14.  —  Wachamulh,  Hollen.  Alter 
thumak.,  i.,  1,  p.  231,  4c- Plainer,  Bcilrtire,  Ac.,  p.  10.— Tilt- 
mann,  Gnech.  SUataT.,  n.  575,  Ac.) — 7.  (Thucyd.,  Tin.,  21.  — 
Pint.,  tJuMt.  Rom.,  p.  303.  — MUllor.  Dor.,  lit,  I,  4.)— 8.  (H» 
rod.,  ni.,  155.  —  Ueaych.,  a.  t.  yujidpot.— Muller,  Dor.,  Hi.,  4.  « 
— Collar.  De  Situ  at  Ong.  Syrmcua.,  p.  B,  Ac.) 
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oeak  bears  to  that  of  a  crane  (yepavos)  arises  the 
name  of  the  order.  The  first  species  of  Dioscorides 
is  the  Geranium  tuberosum.  Sibthorp  found  this  in 
Crete,  occurring  very  /requently  among  the  stand- 
ing grain,  and  also  in  Arcadia  The  second  species 
of  the  Greek  writer  is,  according  to  Bauhin,  the  Ge- 
ranium rotundt/ohum ;  but  Sprengel,  as  Adams  re- 
marks, is  undecided  between  it  and  the  Erodium 
malachmdes.1  Pliny  states*  that  the  Geranium  was 
called  by  some  authors  Myrrhis,  by  others  Myrtis. 
In  this,  according  to  F6e,3  he  is  altogether  wrong, 
the  Myrrhis  of  Dioscorides  being  a  very  different 
plant.  Equally  erroneous  is  his  account  of  the  me- 
dicinal properties  of  the  Geranium.  Pliny's  first 
species  is,  according  tr  Billerbeck,  the  G.  moscha- 
lum,  called  aiso  Circiu  »  mm  moschatum.  The  mod- 
ern Greeks  call  it  fioonoTidxavov.  Sibthorp  found  it 
in  Argolis.* 

♦GER  ANOS  (yepavoc ),  the  Crane,  or  Ardea  Grus, 
L.  The  natural  history  of  the  common  Crane  is 
given  very  accurately  by  Aristotle  and  .(Elian.  Ho- 
mer alludes  to  the  autumnal  migration  of  cranes  in 
the  third  book  of  the  Iliad  ;  Oppian  mixes  togeth- 
er the  circumstances  of  the  spring  and  autum- 
nal migrations.*  "  The  Cranes,"  observes  Griffith, 
"  though  aborigines  of  the  North,  visit  the  temper- 
ate regions,  and  advance  towards  those  of  the 
South.  The  ancients,  seeing  them  arrive  alternate- 
ly from  both  extremities  of  the  then  known  world, 
named  them  equally  Birds  of  Scythia  and  Birds  of 
Libya.  As  they  were  accustomed  to  alight  in  large 
flocks  in  Thessaly,  Plato  has  denominated  that 
country  the  Pasture  of  the  Cranes.  Their  fabled 
combats  with  the  pigmies  are  well  known.  The 
Cranes,  quitting  Sweden,  Scotland,  the  Orcades, 
Podolia,  Lithuania,  and  all  northern  Europe,  come 
in  the  autumnal  season,  and  settle  in  the  marshy 
parts  of  France,  Italy,  &c,  pass  thence  into  still 
more  southern  regions,  and,  returning  in  the  spring, 
bury  themselves  anew  in  the  cold  bosom  of  the 
North."  A  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
of  these  birds  has  led  many  of  the  commentators 
on  Anacreon  into  error.  The  poet,  in  one  of  his 
odes,  speaks  of  the  journeying  of  the  Crane  to  other 
climes  as  one  of  the  signs  of  returning  spring  This 
has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  departure  of  the 
bird  from  its  home,  whereas,  in  fact,  the  return  from 
southern  regions  is  meant  to  be  indicated.  The  pe- 
riod of  the  departure  of  the  Cranes  for  the  North 
is  the  commencement  of  spring;  they  prefer  the 
summer  of  the  Nort'n,  since  a  moderate  degree  of 
temperature  appears  to  agree  with  them  best.  The 
clamorous  noise  of  these  birds  in  their  annual  mi- 
grations is  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets. 
Thus,  besides  the  Greek  poets  already  mentioned, 
Virgil  has  the  following : 

"  Quales  sub  nubibus  atris 
Strymonia  dant  signa  grues,  atque  athera  tranant 
Cum  sonitu,  fugiuntque  Nolos  clamore  secundo." 
The  various  inflections  of  their  flight  have,  from 
ancient  times,  been  regarded  as  presages  of  the 
weather,  and  indications  of  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture.   Their  cries  in  the  daytime  are  ominous  of 
rain.    More  noisy  clamours  announce  the  coming 
tempest ;  a  steady  and  elevated  flight  in  the  morn- 
ing forebodes  serene  weather ;  a  lower  flight,  or  a 
retreat  to  the  earth,  is  the  symptom  of  a  storm. 
Hence  Virgil,'  in  speaking  of  the  coming  tempest, 
observe! 

"  Ilium  surgenlem,  valltbui  imit 
Aerit  fugere  grues  " 


1.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  121. — Adams,  Append.,  t.  ».)— 2.  (H.  N., 
tfvi.,  11.)— 3.  (ad  Plin.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica, 
.  175.)— 5.  (Horn.,  U.,  3,  3.— Oppian,  Hal.,  i.,  820.— Adams, 
♦  pprnd.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (Geor.,  I..,  374-5.) 
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The  flesh  ot  the  young  is  delicate  ,  it  used  to  coi> 
stitute  one  of  the  dishes  at  the  banquets  of  Rome, 
and  was  sold  in  the  markets  ot  that  city.  The 
Crane  is  said  to  be  a  long-lived  bird.  The  philoso- 
pher Leonicus  Thomaeus,  according  to  Paulus  Jo- 
vius,  kept  one  alive  for  forty  years."' 

GERMA'NI.    ( Vid.  Cognati.) 

GEROU'SIA  (yepovaia).  In  connexion  with  this 
subject,  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 
Spartan  constitution,  and  to  explain  the  functions  of 
its  legislative  and  administrative  elements.  In  the 
later  ages  of  Spartan  history,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  these  was  the  college  of  the  five  ephors ; 
but,  as  an  account  of  the  ephoralty  is  given  in  a 
separate  article  (vid  Ephori),  we  shall  confine  our 
inquiries  to  the  kings,  the  ytpovrec  or  councillors, 
and  the  tKKAnaia,  or  assembly  of  Spartan  freemen. 

I.  The  Kings.  The  kingly  authority  of  Sparta 
was,  as  it  is  well  known,  coeval  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  con- 
fined to  the  descendants  of  Aristodemus,  one  of 
the  Heracleid  leaders,  under  whom,  according  to 
the  Spartan  legend,  the  conquest  of  Laconia  was 
achieved.  To  him  were  born  twin  sons,  Eurysthe- 
nes  and  Procles ;  and  from  this  cause  arose  the 
diarchy,  or  divided  royalty,  the  sovereignty  being 
always  shared  by  the  representatives  of  the  two 
families  which  claimed  descent  from  them  the 
precedence  in  point  of  honour  was,  however,  grant- 
ed to  the  older  branch,  who  were  called  Agiads,  as 
the  younger  house  was  styled  Eurypontides,  from 
certain  alleged  descendants  of  the  twin  brothers.* 
Such  was  the  national  legend  ;  but,  as  we  read  that 
the  sanction  of  the  Pythian  oracle  was  procured  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  diarchy,*  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  not  altogether  fortuitous,  but  rather  the 
work  of  policy  and  design  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  improb- 
able that  the  nobles  would  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  an  opportunity  to  weaken  the  royal  authority  by 
dividing  it. 

The  descent  of  the  Spartan  kings  from  the  na- 
tional heroes  and  leaders  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  support  their  dignity  and  honour ;  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  from  this  circumstance  partly  that  the} 
were  considered  as  heroes,  and  enjoyed  a  certair 
religious  respect.4  The  honours  paid  to  them  were, 
however,  of  a  simple  and  heroic  character,  such  as 
a  Spartan  might  give  without  derogating  from  his 
own  dignity  or  forgetting  his  self-respect.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  the  kings  united  the  character  of 
priest  and  king,  the  priesthoods  of  Zeus  Uranius* 
and  the  Lacedaemonian  Zeus  being  filled  by  them; 
and  that,  in  their  capacity  of  national  high-priests, 
they  officiated  at  all  the  public  sacrifices  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  state.7  Moreover,  they  were  amply 
provided  with  the  means  for  exercising  the  heroic 
virtue  of  hospitality  ;  for  this  purpose,  public  or  do- 
main lands  were  assigned  to  them  in  the  district  of 
the  perioeci,  or  provincial  subjects,  and  certain  per- 
quisites belonged  to  them  whenever  any  animal  was 
slain  in  sacrifice.  Besides  this,  the  kings  were  en- 
titled to  various  payments  in  kind  (naauv  rdv  ev&v 
anb  tokov  xoipov),  that  they  might  never  be  in  want 
of  victims  to  sacrifice ,  in  addition  to  which,  they 
received,  twice  a  month  from  the  state,  an  ipqiov 
reAeiov,  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and 
then  served  up  at  the  royal  table.  Whenever,  also, 
any  of  the  citizens  made  a  public  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  the  kings  were  invited  to  the  feast,  and  hon- 
oured above  the  other  guests  :  a  double  portion  of 
food  was  given  to  them,  and  they  commenced  the 
libations  to  the  gods.8   AH  these  distinctions  are  of 


1.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  vin  ,  p.  476,  &c.)— 2.  (Herod.,  vi , 
52.)— 3.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rone.i.,  p.  356.)— 4.  (Herod.,  I. c  I 
— 5.  (Xen.,  De  Rep.  Lac,  c.  15.)  -6.  (Herod.,  vi.,  56.)— 7.  (X» 
De  Rep.  Lac.,  15.)— «  (Herod.,  vi.,  57  J 
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■  simple  and  antiquated  character,  and,  so  far  as  they 
go.  prove  that  the  Spartan  sovereignty  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  heroic  or  Homeric.  The  distinc- 
tions and  pnvilet  ts  granted  to  the  king  as  com- 
mander of  the  for  ,es>  in  war,  lead  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. These  were  greater  than  he  enjoyed  at 
home.  He  vas  guarded  by  a  body  of  100  chosen 
raen,  and  his  table  was  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
pense: he  might  sacrifice  in  his  sacerdotal  capacity 
is  many  victims  as  he  chose,  the  skins  and  backs 
if  which  were  his  perquisites  ;  and  he  was  assisted 
by  so  many  subordinate  officers,  that  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do  except  to  act  as  pnest  and  strategus.1 

The  accession  and  demise  of  the  Spartan  kings 
were  marked  by  observances  of  an  Oriental  charac- 
ter.1 The  former  event  was  signalized  by  a  remis- 
sion of  all  debts  due  from  private  individuals  to  the 
state  or  Ihn  king  ;  and  on  the  death  of  a  king,  the 
funeral  solemnities  were  celebrated  by  the  whole 
community.  There  was  a  general  mourning  for  ten 
days,  during  which  all  public  business  was  suspend- 
ed .  horsemen  went  round  the  country  to  carry  the 
tidings,  and  a  fixed  number  of  the  perioeci,  or  pro- 
vincials, was  obliged  to  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  the  city,  where,  with  the  Spartans  and 
Helots,  and  their  wives,  to  the  number  of  many 
thousands,  they  made  loud  lamentations,  and  pro- 
claimed the  virtues  of  the  deceased  king  as  superi- 
or to  those  of  all  his  predecessors.' 

In  comparison  with  their  dignity  and  honours,  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  kings  were  very  limit- 
ed. In  fact,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed any  ;  for,  though  they  presided  over  the  coun- 
cil of  yipnvrec  as  ipxayerai,  or  principes  senatus, 
and  the  king  of  the  elder  house  probably  had  a  east- 
ing rote  (a  supposition  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  thinks 
may  perhaps  reconcile  the  difference  between  He- 
-odotus,  vi.,  57,  and  Thucydides,  i.,  20),  still  the 
roice  of  each  counted  for  no  more  than  that  of  any 
Jther  senator :  when  absent,  their  place  was  sup- 
plied and  their  proxies  tendered  by  the  councillors 
▼ho  were  most  nearly  related  to  them,  and  there- 
bre  of  a  Heracleid  family.  Still  the  kings  had  some 
important  prerogatives ;  thus  they  had,  in  common 
with  other  magistrates,  the  right  of  addressing  the 
public  assembly  ;  besides  this,  they  sat  in  a  separate 
court  of  their  own,  where  they  gave  judgment  in 
all  cases  of  heiresses  claimed  by  different  parties  : 
a  function  formerly  exercised  by  the  kings  at  Athens, 
but  afterward  transferred  to  the  archon  eponymus.* 
They  also  appointed  the  four  "  Pythians,"  whose 
duty  it  was  to  go  as  messengers  to  consult  the  god 
at  Delphi.  Adoptions  also  took  place  in  their  pres- 
ence, and  they  held  a  court  in  all  cases  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  public  roads  ;  probably 
in  their  capacity  of  generals,  and  as  superintendents 
of  the  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.'  In  foreign 
affaire,  indeed,  their  prerogatives  were  considera- 
ble: thus  they  were  the  commanders  of  the  Spar- 
tan forces,  and  had  the  privilege  of  nominating  from 
among  the  citizens  persons  to  act  as  "  proxeni,"  or 
protectors  and  entertainers  of  foreigners  visiting 
Sparta.  But  their  chief  power  was  in  war;  for 
after  they  had  once  crossed  the  borders  <>f  Laconia 
in  command  of  troops,  their  authority  became  un- 
limited They  could  send  out  and  assemble  armies, 
despatch  ambassadors  to  collect  money,  and  refer 
those  who  applied  tc  themselves  for  justice  to  the 
proper  officers  appointed  foi  that  purpose.*  Two 
ephors,  indeed,  accompanied  the  kings  or.  their  ex- 
peditions, but  those  magistrates  had  no  authority 
to  interfere  with  the  kings'  operations  :  they  simply 
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watched  over  the  proceedings  of  the  army  1  Mure- 
over,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  kings  were,  or 
their  return  home,  accountable  for  their  conduct  a 
generals,"  and  more  especially  after  the  increase  o 
the  ephoral  authority.  Their  military  power,  also, 
was  not  connected  with  any  political  functions,  for 
the  kings  were  not  allowed  to  conclude  treaties  or 
to  decide  the  fate  of  cities  without  communicating 
with  the  authorities  at  home.'  In  former  times  the 
two  kings  had  a  joint  command ;  this,  however,  led 
to  inconveniences,  and  a  law  was  in  consequence 
passed,  that  for  the  future  one  only  of  the  two  kings 
should  have  the  command  of  the  army  on  foreign 
expeditions.* 

II.  The  yepovaia,  or  Assembly  of  Elders.  This 
body  was  the  aristocratic  element  of  the  Spartan 
polity,  and  not  peculiar  to  Sparta  only,  but  found  in 
other  Dorian  states,  just  as  a  fiovXri,  or  democrat 
ical  council  was  an  element  of  most  Ionian  consti 
tutions. 

The  yepovaia  or  yepuvia  at  Sparta  included  the 
two  kings,  its  presidents,  and  consisted  of  thirty 
members :  a  number  which  seems  connected  with 
the  divisions  of  the  Spartan  people.  Every  Dorian 
slate,  in  fact,  was  divided  into  three  tribes:  the 
Hylleis,  the  Dymanes,  and  the  Pamphyli,  whence 
the  Dorians  are  called  rpixuiKec,  or  thrice  divided.' 
The  tribes  at  Sparta  were  again  subdivided  into 
i>6ai,  also  called  pparpiai,*  a  word  which  signifies  a 
union  of  families,  whether  founded  upon  ties  of  re- 
lationship, or  formed  for  political  purposes,  irre 
spective  of  any  such  connexion.  The  obae  were, 
like  the  yepovrec,  thirty  in  number,  so  that  each  oba 
was  represented  by  its  councillor :  an  inference 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  two  obae  at  least 
of  the  Hyllean  tribe  must  have  belonged  to  the 
royal  house  of  the  Heracleids.  No  one  was  eligi- 
ble to  the  council  till  he  was  sixty  years  of  age,1 
and  the  additional  qualifications  were  strictly  of  an 
aristocratic  nature.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  thai 
the  office  of  a  councillor  was  the  reward  and  prite 
of  virtue,9  and  that  it  was  confined  to  men  of  d's- 
tinguished  character  and  station  (koXo'i  KuyaBoi). 

The  election  was  determined  by  vote,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  it  was  remarkable  for  its  old- 
fashioned  simplicity.  The  competitors  presented 
themselves  one  after  another  to  the  assembly  ol 
electors  j*  the  latter  testified  their  esteem  by  ac- 
clamations, which  varied  in  intensity  according  to 
the  popularity  of  the  candidates  for  whom  they  wen 
given.  These  manifestations  of  esteem  were  noted 
by  persons  in  an  adjoining  building,  who  could  judge 
of  the  shouting,  but  could  not  tell  in  whose  favour 
it  was  given.  The  person  whom  these  judges 
thought  to  have  been  most  applauded  was  declared 
the  successful  candidate.  The  different  competi- 
tors for  a  vacant  place  offered  themselves  upon  theii 
own  judgment,10  probably  always  from  the  £>6a,  to 
which  the  councillor  whose  place  was  vacant  had 
belonged  ;  and  as  the  office  was  for  life  and  there- 
fore only  one  vacancy  could  (in  ordinary  cases)  hap- 
pen at  a  time,  the  attention  of  the  whole  state  woulc 
be  fixed  on  the  choice  of  the  elec*.or3.  The  office 
of  a  councillor,  however,  was  not  only  for  life,  but 
also  irresponsible,"  as  if  a  previous  reputation  and 
the  near  approach  of  death  were  considered  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  for  integrity  and  moderation.  Bui 
the  councillors  did  not  always  prove  so,  for  Aristo- 
tle" tells  us  that  the  members  of  the  yepovaia  re- 
ceived bribes,  and  frequently  showed  partiality  hi 
their  decisions 
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The  functions  <>i  the  councillors  were  partly  de- 
ibwative,  partly  judicial,  and  partly  executive.  In 
the  Jischarge  of  the  first  they  prepared  measures 
and  passed  preliminary  decrees,1  which  were  to  be 
.aid  before  the  popular  assembly,  so  that  the  impor- 
tant privilege  of  initiating  all  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment or  laws  was  vested  in  them.  As  a  criminal 
court  they  could  punish  with  death  and  civil  degra- 
dation (urifiia3),  and  that,  too,  without  being  restrain- 
ed by  any  code  of  written  laws,3  for  which  national 
feeling  and  re^sriised  usages  would  form  a  suffi- 
cient substitute.  They  also  appear  to  have  exercised, 
like  the  Areiopagus  at  Athens,  a  general  superin- 
tendence and  inspection  over  the  lives  and  manners 
of  the  citizens  (arbitn  et  magistri  discipline?  pub- 
lic<B*),  and  probably  were  allowed  "  a  kind  of  patri- 
archal authority  to  enforce  the  observance  of  ancient 
usage  and  discipline."*  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to 
define  with  exactness  the  original  extent  of  their 
functions,  especially  as  respects  the  last-mentioned 
duty,  since  the  ephors  not  only  encroached  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  king  and  council,  but  also  pos- 
sessed, in  very  early  times,  a  censorial  power,  and 
were  not  likely  to  permit  any  diminution  of  its  extent. 

III.  The  eKtcXnota,  or  Assembly  of  Spartan  Freemen 
This  assembly  possessed,  in  theory  at  least,  the  su- 
preme authority  in  all  matters  affecting  the  general 
interests  of  the  state.  Its  original  position  at  Sparta 
is  shortly  explained  by  a  rhetra  or  ordinance  of  Ly- 
curgus,  which,  in  the  form  of  an  oracle,  exhibits 
the  principal  features  of  the  "Spartan  polity  :  "Build 
a  temple,"  says  the  Pythian  god,  "  to  Hellanian 
Zeus  and  Hellanian  Athena;  divide  the  tribes,  and 
institute  thirty  obas ;  appoint  a  council  with  its 
princes  ;  call  an  assembly  {aneHu&iv)  between 
Babyca  and  Knakion,  then  make  a  motion  and  de- 
part ;  and  let  there  be  a  right  of  decision  and  power 
to  the  people"  (6tlp.ii)  6e  nvpiav  fj/iev  kcu  /cpdros6). 

By  this  ordinance  full  power  was  given  to  the 
people  to  adopt  or  reject  whatever  was  proposed  to 
them  by  the  king  and  other  magistrates.  It  was, 
however,  found  necessary  to  define  this  power 
more  exactly,  and  the  following  clause,  ascribed  to 
the  kings  Theopompus  and  Polydorus,  was  added 
to  the  original  rhetra :  "  but  if  the  people  should 
follow  a  crooked  opinion,  the  elders  and  the  princes 
shall  withdraw"  (rove  trpeaSvyeveac  nal  apxayiraq 
knoararripac  qpev).  Plutarch7  interprets  these  words 
to  mean,  "  That  in  case  the  people  do  not  either  re- 
ject or  approve  in  toto  a  measure  proposed  to  them, 
the  kings  and  councillors  should  dissolve  the  as- 
sembly, and  declare  the  proposed  decree  to  be  in- 
valid." According  to  this  interpretation,  which  is 
confirmed  by  some  verses  in  the  Eunomia  of  Tyr- 
tseus,  the  assem^y  was  not  competent  to  originate 
any  measures,  but  only  to  pass  or  reject,  without 
modification,  the  laws  and  decrees  proposed  by  the 
proper  authorities  :  a  limitation  of  its  power,  which 
almost  determined  the  character  of  the  Spartan 
constitution,  and  justifies  the  words  of  Demosthenes, 
who  observed,*  that  the  yepovaia  at  Sparta  was  in 
many  respects  supreme  :  AeoTrdrnc  ear't  tuv  noXkCtv. 
All  citizens  above  the  age  of  thirty,  who  were  not 
labouring  under  any  loss  of  franchise,  were  admiss- 
ible to  the  general  assembly,  or  uneXla,9  as  it  was 
called  in  the  old  Spartan  dialect ;  but  no  one  except 
public  magistrates,  and  chiefly  the  ephors  and  kings, 
addiessed  the  people  without  being  specially  called 
upori."  The  same  public  functionaries  also  put  the 
question  to  the  vote.111  Hence,  as  the  magistrates 
tnly  ( rd  rikn  or  dpxai)  were  the  leaders  and  speak- 
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ers  of  the  assembly,  decrees  of  the  wholj  people 
are  often  spoken  of  as  the  decision  of  the  authori- 
ties only,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  foreign 
affairs.  The  intimate  connexion  of  the  ephors  v.  ith 
the  assembly  is  shown  by  a  phrase  of  very  frc  ijuenl 
occurrence  in  decrees  (Idofe  rolg  e<popocc  Kal  ry  in- 
nXnaia).  The  method  of  voting  was  by  acclama- 
tion ;  the  place  of  meeting  between  the  b  ook 
Knakion  and  the  bridge  Babyca,  to  the  west  rl  the 
city,  and  enclosed.1  The  regular  assembliea  were 
held  every  full  moon ;  and  on  occasions  of  emer- 
gency, extraordinary  meetings  were  convened.3 

The  whole  people  alone  could  pr  tclaim  "a  war, 
conclude  a  peace,  enter  into  an  armistice  for  any 
length  of  time ;  and  all  negotiations  with  foreign 
states,  though  conducted  by  the  kings  and  ephors, 
could  be  ratified  by  the  same  authority  only."  With 
regard  to  domestic  affairs,  the  highest  offices,  such 
as  magistracies  and  priesthoods,  were  filled  "  by  the 
votes  of  the  people ,  a  disputed  succession  to  the 
throne  was  decided  upon  by  them  ;  changes  in  the 
constitution  were  proposed  and  explained,  and  all 
new  laws,  after  a  previous  decree  in  the  senate, 
were  confirmed  by  them."3  It  appears,  therefore,  to 
use  the  words  of  Miiller,  that  the  popular  assembly 
really  possessed  the  supreme  political  and  legislative 
authority  at  Sparta,  but  it  was  so  hampered  and 
checked  by  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  that  it 
could  only  exert  its  authority  within  certain  pre- 
scribed limits,  so  that  the  government  of  the  state 
is  often  spoken  of  as  an  aristocracy. 

Besides  the  iKKXnala  which  we  have  just  described, 
we  read  in  later  times  of  another,  called  the  smaQ 
assembly,4  which  appears  to  have  been  convened  on 
occasions  of  emergency,  or  which  were  not  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  require  the  decision  of  the 
entire  body  of  citizens.  This  more  select  assembly 
was  probably  composed  of  the  5/iotoc,  or  superior 
citizens,  or  of  some  class  enjoying  a  similar  prece 
donee,  together  with  some  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
state  (vid.  Eccletoi);  and  if,  as  appears  to  have  been 
the  case,  it  was  convened  more  frequently  than  the 
greater  assembly,  it  is  evident  that  an  additional 
restraint  was  thus  laid  upon  the  power  of  the  lat- 
ter,8 the  functions  of  which  must  have  often  been 
superseded  by  it.6 

The  preceding  remarks  will  enable  us  to  decide  a 
question  which  has  been  raised,  What  was  the  real 
nature  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  1  From  the  ex- 
pressions of  Greek  writers,  every  one  would  at  once 
answer  that  it  was  aristocratic  ;  but  it  has  been 
asserted  that  the  aristocracy  at  Sparta  was  an  aris- 
tocracy of  conquest,  in  which  the  conquering  people, 
or  Dorians,  stood  towards  the  conquered,  or  Achai- 
ans,  in  the  relation  of  nobles  to  commons,  and  that 
it  was  principally  in  this  sense  that  the  constitution 
of  Sparta  was  so  completely  anti-popular  or  oligar- 
chical.7 Now  this,  indeed,  is  true ;  but  it  seems  no 
less  true  that  the  Spartan  government  would  have 
been  equally  called  an  oligarchy  or  aristocracy  even 
if  there  had  been  no  subject  class  at  all,  on  account 
of  the  disposition  and  administration  of  the  sover- 
eign power  within  the  Spartan  body  alone.  The 
fact  is,  that,  in  theory  at  least,  the  Spartan  consti- 
tution,  as  settled  by  Lycurgus,  was  a  decided  de- 
mocracy, with  two  hereditary  officers,  the  generals  of 
the  commonwealth,  at  its  head  ;  but  in  practice  (at 
least  before  the  encroachment  of  the  ephors)  it  was 
a  limited  aristocracy,  that  is,  it  wjrked  as  if  the 
supreme  authority  was  settled  in  the  hands  of  a 
minority.  The  principal  circumstances  which  jus- 
tify us  in  considering  it  as  such  are  briefly  "the 
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icsiraui's  imposed  upon  the  assembly,  the  extensive 
powers  of  the  councillors,  their  election  for  life, 
their  irresponsibility,  the  absence  of  written  laws, 
of  paid  offices,  of  offices  determined  by  lot,"  and 
other  things  thought  by  the  Greeks  characteristic 
of  a  democracy.  Ii.dependent  of  which,  we  must 
remember  that  Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  the  oli 
garchical  interest  in  Greece,  and  always  supported, 
as  at  Corcyra  and  Argos,  the  oligarchical  party  in 
opposition  to  the  democratic,  which  was  aided  by 
Athens.  In  fact,  Dr.  Arnold  himself  observes,  that 
3ven  in  the  relations  of  the  conquering  people  among 
themselves,  the  constitution  was  far  less  popular 
than  at  Athens.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind 
that  the  constitution,  as  settled  by  Lycurgus,  was 
completely  altered  in  character  by  the  usurpation 
of  the  ephors.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  the 
case,  that  Plato1  doubted  whether  the  government 
at  Sparta  might  not  be  called  a  "  tyranny,"  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extensive  powers  of  the  ephoralty,  I 
though  it  was  as  much  like  a  democracy  as  any 
form  of  government  could  well  be  ;  and  yet,  he  adds, 
not  to  call  it  an  aristocracy  (i.  e.,  a  government  of 
the  dptaroi)  is  quite  absurd.  Moreover,  Aristotle,' 
when  he  enumerates  the  reasons  why  the  Spartan 
government  was  called  an  oligarchy,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  relations  between  the  Spartans  and 
their  conquered  subjects  but  observes  that  it  re- 
ceived this  name  because  it  had  many  oligarchical 
institutions,  such  as  that  none  of  the  magistrates 
were  choser  by  lot ;  that  a  few  persons  were  com- 
petent to  inflict  banishment  and  death. 

Perhaps  the  shortest  and  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  is  contained  in  the 
following  observations  of  Aristotle  Some  affirm 
that  the  best  form  of  government  is  on6  mixed  of 
all  the  forms,  wherefore  they  praise  the  Spartan 
constitution ;  for  some  say  that  it  is  composed  of 
an  oligarchy,  and  a  monarchy,  and  a  democracy  : 
a  monarchy  on  account  of  the  kings,  an  oligarchy 
on  account  of  the  councillors,  and  a  democracy  on 
account  of  the  ephors ;  but  others  say  that  the 
ephoralty  is  a  "  tyranny,"  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  public  tables  and  the  regulations  of  daily 
life  are  of  a  democratic  tendency. 

GERRA.    (Vid.  Ecclesia,  p.  385.) 

'GETEIUM  (yriTttov),  also  called  Gethyon  (yhdv- 
ov),  a  plant  to  be  referred  to  the  genus  Allium,  or 
Garlic,  but  the  particular  species  of  which  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  determined  * 

•GETHYL1.IS  (yrittvXXic),  most  probably  the 
same  as  the  preceding. 

•GEUM,  the  herb  Avens  or  Bennet,  the  Caryo- 
vhyllala  vulgaris,  L.  The  French  term  is  Benoite, 
the  German  Bentdictwurz.  It  grows  in  shady, 
woody  grounds.  The  root  is  bitter  and  aromatic, 
and  was  prescribed  by  the  ancient  physicians  not 
only  in  affections  of  the  breast  and  side,  but  also  in 
cases  of  dyspepsy.' 

•GINGID'IUM  (ytyyiiiov),  according  to  Knellius 
and  Stephens,  a  species  of  Chervil.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  controverted  by  Matthiolus  and  Bauhin. 
Adams  makes  it  the  Daur.us  Gtngidium,  a  variety 
of  the  Daur.us  Carota,  or  wild  Carrot.' 

•GINNUS  or  HINNUS  (yivvoc,  \wor).  "  Buflbn 
remarks,  that  Aristotle  applies  the  term  yivvor  in 
two  senses :  first,  to  denote  an  imperfect  animal, 
proceeding  sometimes  from  the  horse  and  ass;  and, 
•eenrdly,  to  signify  the  particular  production  of  the 
great  t.iule  and  the  mare.  Aristotle,  therefore,  was 
twarc  of  the  fact  that  the  mule  can  sometimes 
propagate  its  species."7 

1.  (Log.,  it.,  p.  713.) — a.  (Polit.,  iv.,  8.)— 3.  (Polit*,  ii.,  6.1— 
I.  fTheophraat.,  H.  P.,  I.,  4.— Adams,  Append.,  •  v.)— 5.  (Plm., 
H.  N.,  xx»i.,  7.—  Billnrbeck,  Flora  Claaaica,  p.  186.)— 6.  (Di<»- 
•ar.,  n.,  106.— Adam*,  Append.,  •.  t.)— 7.  (Analot.,  H  A.,  i.,  6 
—  Adaroa,  Append..     »  % 


♦GITH  or  GIT,  the  seed  of  the  Mtlanthion  01 
Pepper-wort,  the  Ntgella  sativa.  It  was  employed  by 
the  ancients  as  a  condiment.  ( Vid.  Melakthium.) 

GLA.DIATCRES  (ftovofidxoi)  were  men  whe 
fought  with  swords  in  the  amphitheatre  and  other 
places  for  the  amusement  of  .he  Roman  people 
(Gladiator  est,  qui  in  arena,  populo  spectante,  pugna- 
mt*).  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  exhibited  b, 
the  Etrurians,  and  to  have  had  their  origin  from  the 
custom  of  killing  slaves  and  captives  at  the  funeral 
pyres  of  the  deceased.'  (Vid.  Bostum,  Fdnus,  p. 
460.)  A  show  of  gladiators  was  called  munus,  and 
the  person  who  exhibited  (edebat)  it,  editor,  munera- 
tor,  or  dominus,  who  was  honoured  during  the  day 
of  exhibition,  if  a  private  person,  with  the  official 
signs  of  a  magistrate.4 

Gladiators  were  first  exhibited  at  Rome  in  B.C. 
264,  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  by  Marcus  and  Decimus 
Brutus,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father.'  They  were 
at  first  confined  to  public  funerals,  but  afterward 
fought  at  the  funerals  of  most  persons  of  conse- 
quence, and  even  at  those  of  women.*  Private 
persons  sometimes  left  a  sum  of  money  in  their 
will  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  an  exhibition  at 
their  funerals.'  Combats  of  gladiators  were  also 
exhibited  at  entertainments,'  and  especially  at  pub- 
lic festivals  by  the  aediles  and  other  magistrates, 
who  sometimes  exhibited  immense  numbers  with 
the  view  of  pleasing  the  people.'  {Vid.  .Ediles,  p. 
25.)  Under  the  Empire,  the  passion  of  the  Romans 
for  this  amusement  rose  to  its  greatest  height,  and 
the  number  of  gladiators  who  fought  on  some  occa 
sions  appears  almost  incredible.  After  Trajan's 
triumph  over  the  Dacians,  there  were  more  than 
10.000  exhibited.10 

Gladiators  consisted  either  of  captives,"  slaves,1* 
and  condemned  malefactors,  or  of  freeborn  citizens 
who  fought  voluntarily.  Of  those  who  were  con- 
demned, some  were  said  to  be  condemned  ad  gladi- 
um,  in  which  case  they  were  obliged  to  be  killed  at 
least  within  a  year;  and  others  ad  ludum,  who 
might  obtain  their  discharge  at  the  end  of  three 
years.1'  Freemen,  who  became  gladiators  for  hire, 
were  called  auctorati,14  and  their  hire  auctoramentum 
or  gladiatorium.1*  They  also  took  an  oath  on 
entering  upon  the  service,  which  is  preserved  by 
Petronius  "  In  verba  Eumolpi  sacramentum  jurt- 
vimus,  urt,  vinciri,  verberari,  ferroque  necari,  el  quie- 
quid  aliud  Eumolpus  jussisset,  tamquam  legitime 
gladuitores  domino  corpora  animasque  religiosissim* 
addieimus."1''  Even  under  the  Republic  freeborn 
citizens  fought  as  gladiators,1'  but  they  appear  to 
have  belonged  only  to  the  lower  orders.  Under  the 
Empire,  however,  both  knights  and  senators  fought 
in  the  arena,1'  and  even  women  ;"  which  practice 
was  at  length  forbidden  in  the  time  of  Severus." 

Gladiators  were  kept  in  schools  (ludi),  where  they 
were  trained  by  persons  called  lanista."  The 
whole  body  of  gladiators  under  one  lanista  was  fre- 
quently called  familiaV  They  sometimes  were  the 
property  of  the  lanistae,  who  let  them  out  to  per- 
sons who  wished  to  exhibit  a  show  of  gladiators ; 


1.  (Billerber.k,  Flora  IMaaaica,  p.  148.) — S.  (Quint.,  Doclam., 
302.)— 3.  (Tertull..  De  Snectac,  12.— Sen.  ad  Virg.,  .fin.,  I., 
£19.)— 4.  (Capitol.,  M.  Anton.  Philoa.,  23.— Flor.,  ill.,  JO.— 
Cic.  ad  Ait.,  n.,  10,  «  3.)— 5.  (v'al.  Mm.,  U.,4,  '.  7.— Lit.,  Epit., 
10.)  — 8.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  28.  — Span.,  Hadr.,  ».)— 7.  (Sen.,  Da 
BreT.  Vit.,  20.)— 8.  (Athou.,  it.,  p.  153. — Sil.  Hal.,  ri.,  51.)— 9. 
(Cic,  Pro  Mur.,  18.— Id.,  De  Oft".,  iL,  16.)— 10.  (Dion  Caaa., 
lTiii.,  15.)— 11.  (Vopiac.,  Pro!,.,  19.)— 12.  (Suet.,  Vitell,  11.)— 
13.  (Ulpian,  Collat.  Moa.  et  Rom.  lea.,  tit.  ll.,  a.  7,  «  4.) — 14. 
(Quint.,  1.  c— Ilor.,  Sol.,  II.,  til,  5H.)— 15.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  T.— 
LiT.,  xliT.,  31.)— 18.  (c.  117.)— 17.  (Compare  Senec.  Epiit.,  7.; 
-18.  (Lit  ,  ixtiii.,21.)— 19.  (Dion  Caaa.,  li.,  22.— Id.,  In.,  S5 
— Suet.,  Jul.,  89.— Id.,  OcUt.,  43.— Id.,  Ner.,  12.) — ST.  (Tarit ,, 
Ann.,  it  ,  82.— Suet.,  Dura.,  4.— Jut.,  ti.,  250,  dec. — Stat.. 
SjtIt.,  1.,  iri.,  53.)— 21.  (Dion  Caaa.,  (zzT..  16.)— 21.  (Boot. 
Jul.,  26.— Cic,  Pm  Roac.  Araer.,  40.— Jut.,  ti.,21  1— Id  xl.,8. 
-■3.  (Suet  ,  Oclav.,  42  J 
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•»ut  at  other  times  belonged  to  citizens,  who  kept 
them  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  and  engaged  la- 
nistae  to  instruct  them.  Thus  we  read  of  the  ludus 
J2milius  at  Rome,1  and  of  Caesar's  ludus  at  Capua. a 
The  superintendence  of  the  ludi,  which  belonged  to 
the  emperors,  was  intrusted  to  z.  person  of  high 
rank,  called  curator  or  procurator  *  The  gladiators 
fought  in  these  ludi  with  wooden  swords,  called 
Tttdes.1  Great  attention  was  paid  tc  their  diet,  in 
order  to  increase  the  strength  of  their  bodies, 
whence  Cicero*  speaks  of  "  gladiatona  totius  corpo- 
ris firmiiaz  "  They  were  fed  with  nourishing  food, 
called  gladiator  a  sagina*  A  great  number  of  glad- 
iators were  trained  at  Ravenna,  on  account  of  the 
salubrity  of  the  place.7 

Gladiators  were  sometimes  exhibited  at  the  fu- 
neral pyre,  and  sometimes  in  the  Forum,  but  more 
frequently  in  the  amphitheatre.  (Vid.  Amphithea- 
t rum.)  The  person  who  was  to  exhibit  a  show  of 
gladiators  published,  some  days  before  the  exhibi- 
tion, bills  (libelli)  containing  the  number  and  some- 
times the  names  of  those  who  were  to  fight.9  When 
the  day  came,  they  were  led  along  the  arena  in  pro- 
cession, and  matched  by  pairs  ;*  and  their  swords 
were  examined  by  the  editor  to  see  if  they  were 
sufficiently  sharp.10  At  first  there  w^s  a  kind  of 
sham  battle,  called  prmlusio,  in  which  they  fought 
with  wooden  swords  or  the  like,11  ard  afterward,  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  real  battle  began. 
When  a  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  people  called 
out  habet  or  hoc  habet ;  and  the  one  who  was  van- 
quished lowered  his  arms  in  token  of  submission. 
His  fate,  however,  depended  upon  the  people,  who 
pressed  down  their  thumbs  if  they  wished  him  to  be 
saved,  but  turned  them  up  if  they  wished  him  to  be 
killed,1*  and  ordered  him  to  receive  the  sword  (fer- 
ritin recipere),  which  gladiators  usually  did  with  the 
greatest  firmness.1'  If  the  life  of  a  vanquished  glad- 
iator was  spared,  he  obtained  his  discharge  for  that 
day,  which  was  called  missio  ;14  and  hence,  in  an  ex- 
hibition of  gladiators  sine  missione,1*  the  lives  of  the 
conquered  were  never  spared.  This  kind  of  exhi- 
bition, however,  was  forbidden  by  Augustus.1' 

Palms  were  usually  given  to  the  victorious  gladi- 
ators j1'  and  hence  a  gladiator  who  had  frequently 
conquered  is  called  "  plurimarum  palmarum  gladia- 
tor ;"19  money  also  was  sometimes  given.1'  Old 
gladiators,  and  sometimes  those  who  had  only  fought 
for  a  short  time,  were  discharged  from  the  service 
by  the  editor  at  the  request  of  the  people,  who  pre- 
sented each  of  them  with  a  rudis  or  wooden  sword, 
whence  those  who  were  discharged  were  called 
Rudiarii.'0  If  a  person  was  free  before  he  entered 
the  ludus,  he  became,  on  his  discharge,  free  again  ; 
and  if  he  had  been  a  slave,  he  returned  to  the  same 
condition  again.  A  man,  however,  who  had  been 
a  gladiator,  was  always  considered  to  have  dis- 
graced himself,  and,  consequently,  it  appears  that 
he  could  not  obtain  the  equestrian  rank  if  he  after- 
ward acquired  sufficient  property  to  entitle  him  to 
it and  a  slave  who  had  been  sent  into  a  ludus, 
and  there  manumitted  either  by  his  then  owner  or 
another  owner,  merely  acquired  the  status  of  a  per- 
egrinns  dediticius."   (Vid.  Dediticii.) 

1.  (Hor.,  de  Art.  Poet.,  32.)— 2.  (Css.,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  14.)— 3- 
fruit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  35.— Id.  ib.,  xiii.,  22.— Suet.,  Cal.,  27.— Gru- 
tor,  Inacript.,  p.  489.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  32,  54.)  —  5.  (Phil., 
tt.  «5.)— 6  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  ii.,  88.)  —7.  (Strabo,  v.,  p.  213.)— 8. 
(Cie.  ad  Fam.,  ii.,  8.— Suet.,  Jul.,  26. )— 9.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  1.,  vii., 
SO.)— 10.  (Dion  Cass.,  Irviii.,  3.— Suet.,  Tit.,  9.  —  Lipum,  Ex- 
eura  ad  Tac.,  Am..,  iii.,  37.)— 11.  (Cic,  De  Orat.,  ii.,  78,  80.— 
Ovid,  A.  A.,  iii.,  515.— Senec.,  Epist.,  117.)  — 12.  (Hor.,  Epist., 
I.,  xviu.,  06.— Juv.,  iii.,  30.)— 13.  (Cic,  Tusc.,  ii.,  17  — Id.,  Pro 
•int.,  37.— Id.,  Pro  Mil..  34.)  —  14.  (Mart.,  XII.,  xnx.,  7.)— 15 
(Liv.,  xli.,  20.)— 16.  (Suet  .  Octav.,  45.)  — 17.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  32.) 
—18.  (Cic,  Pro  Rose  Aniei  ,  6.)  —  19.  (Juv.,  vii.,  243.— Suet., 
'  Claud.,  21.)  —  20.  (Cic,  Phil ,  ii.,  29.  —  Hor.,  Epiat.,  I.,  i.,  2.— 
Suet.,  1%,  7.  —  Qoint  1.  v  •  —21.  (Quint.,  1.  o.) — SI.  (Gains, 
i..  13.) 
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Shows  of  gi  idiotors  were  abolished  by  Constat. 
tine,1  but  appear,  notwithstanding,  to  have  been 
generally  exhibited  till  the  time  of  Honorius,  bj 
whom  they  were  finally  suppressed." 

Gladiators  were  divided  into  different  classes, 
according  to  their  arms  and  different  mode  of  fight- 
ing, or  other  circumstances.  The  name  of  the  most 
important  of  these  classes  is  given  in  alphabetical 
order  : 

Andabata?  wore  helmets  without  any  aperturt 
for  the  eyes,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  fight  blind 
fold,  and  thus  excite  the  mirth  of  the  spectators 
Some  modern  writers  say  that  they  fought  on  horse 
back,  but  this  is  denied  by  Orelli.4 

Catervarii  was  the  name  given  to  gladiatois  when 
they  did  not  fight  in  pairs,  hut.  when  several  (ought 
together.* 

Dimacheri  appear  to  have  been  so  called,  because 
they  fought  with  two  swords.6 

Equites  were  those  who  fought  on  horseback.' 

Essedani  fought  from  chariots  like  the  Gauls  and 
Britons.  (Vid.  Esseda.)  They  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  inscriptions.* 

Fiscales  were  those,  under  the  Empire,  who  were 
trained  and  supported  from  the  fiscus.' 

Hoplomachi  appear  to  have  been  those  who  fought 
in  a  complete  suit  of  armour.10  Lipsius  considers 
them  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Samnites,  and 
that  this  name  was  disused  under  the  emperors,  and 
hoplomachi  substituted  for  it. 

Laqueatores  were  those  who  used  a  noose  to  catch 
their  adversaries.11 

Meridiani  were  those  who  fought  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  after  combats  with  wild  beasts  had  ta- 
ken place  in  the  morning.  These  gladiators  were 
very  slightly  armed." 

Mirmillones  are  said  to  have  been  so  called  from 
their  having  the  image  of  a  fish  (mormyr,  popfivf  oc) 
on  their  helmets.1'  Their  arms  were  like  those  oi 
the  Gauls,  whence  we  find  that  they  were  also  call- 
ed Galli.  They  were  usually  matched  with  the  re- 
tiarii  or  Thracians.14 

Ordinarii  was  the  name  applied  to  all  the:  regular 
gladiators,  who  fought  in  pairs,  in  the  ordinary 
way.1* 

Postutaticii  were  such  as  were  demanded  by  the 
people  from  the  editor,  in  addition  to  those  who 
were  exhibited.18 

Provocatores  fought  with  the  Samnites,17  but  we 
do  not  know  anything  respecting  them  except  their 
name.  They  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions.18  The 
■rrpoSoKaTup  mentioned  by  Artemidortfs1'  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  the  provocator. 

Retiarii  carried  only  a  three-pointed  lance,  called 
tridens  or  fuscina  (vid.  Foscina),  and  a  net  (rete), 
which  they  endeavoured  to  throw  over  their  adver- 
saries, and  then  to  attack  them  with  the  fuscina 
while  they  were  entangled  The  rettarius  was  dress- 
ed in  a  short  tunic,  and  wore  nothing  on  his  head. 
If  he  missed  his  aim  in  throwing  the  net,  he  betook 
himself  to  flight,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  his 
net  for  a  second  cast,  whde  his  adversary  followed 
round  the  arena  in  order  to  kill  him  before  he  could 
make  a  second  attempt.  His  adversary  was  usu- 
ally a  secutor  or  a  mirmillo.10   In  the  following 


1.  (Cod.  11,  tit.  43.)— 2.  (Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccles.,  v.,  20.)— 
3.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  vii.,  10.)  — 4.  (Inscr.,  2577.)  — 5.  (Suet.,  Oc- 
tav., 45. — "  Greratim  dimicantes :"  Cat.,  30.)  —  6.  (Artemidor., 
ii.,  32.— Orelh,  Inscr.,  2584.)— 7.  (Orelli,  2577,2569.)— 8.  (Orel 
b,  2566,  2584,  &c.)  —  9.  (Capitol.,  Gord.,  iii.,  33.)  —  10.  (Suet., 
Cal.,  35.  —  Martial,  viii.,  74.  —Orelli,  2566.)  — II.  (Isid  ,  xviii.. 
56.)— 12.  (Senec,  Epist.,  7.— Suet.,  Claud.,  34.  — Orelli,  2587  ) 
-13.  (Festus,  s.  v  Retiario.)— 14.  (Cic,  Phil.,  iii.,  12.— Id.  ib., 
vii.,  6.— Juv.,  viii.,  200.— Suet..  Cal.,  32.— Orelli,  2566,  25H0.)- 
15.  (Senec,  Epist.,  7.— Suet.,  Octav.,  45.  —  Id.,  Cal.,  26.)  —  lfc 
(Senec,  1.  c.)— 17.  (Cic,  Pro  Sert.,  64.)  —  18  (Orelb,  2566.)- 
19.  (ii.,  32.)— 20.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  ii.,  143.— Id.  ib.,  viii  ,  203  —  Hut . 
Cal.,  30.— Id.,  Claud.,  34.— OreUi,  2578.) 
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fnyo  I  cat,  taken  from  Winckelmann,1  a  combat  is 
represented  between  a  retiarius  and  a  mirmillo ;  the 


toimer  has  thuwn  his  net  over  the  head  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  is  proceeding  to  attack  him  with  the  fusci- 
UL    The  lamsta  stands  behind  the  retiarius. 

Sammies  were  so  called  because  they  were  armed 
fa  the  same  way  as  that  people,  and  were  particular- 
ly distinguished  by  the  oblong  scutum.* 

Stcutores  are  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  so 
called,  because  the  secutor,  in  his  combat  with  the 
retiarius,  pursued  the  latter  when  he  faded  in  secu- 
ring him  by  his  net.  Other  writers  think  that  they 
were  the  same  as  the  supposrHtii,  mentioned  by 
Martial,'  who  were  gladiators  substituted  in  the 
place  of  those  who  were  wearied  or  were  killed.* 
If  the  old  reading  in  a  letter  of  Cicero's*  is  correct, 
Julius  Caesar  had  no  less  than  500  spcutores  in  his 
ludus  at  Capua ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  we 
ought  to  read  scutorum  instead  of  secutorum. 

Supposititii.    (Vid.  Sccutores.) 

Tkraccs  or  Threces  were  armed,  like  the  Thra- 
eians,  with  a  round  shield  or  buckler,'  and  a  short 


■w  wd  or  dagger  (sico1),  which  is  called  falz  supma 


*>y  Juvenal.1  They  were  usually  matcheti,  ma  at 
ready  stated,  with  the  mirmillones.  The  preceding 
woodcut,  taken  from  Winckelmann,'  represents  a 
combat  between  two  Thracians.  A  lanista  stands 
behind  each. 

Paintings  of  gladiatorial  combats,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  were  favouilte 
subjects  with  the  Roman  artists.3  Several  statue* 
of  gladiators  have  come  down  to  us,  which  are  high 
ly  admired  as  works  of  art  :  of  these,  the  most  cele- 
brated is  the  gladiator  of  the  Borghese  collection, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  dying 
gladiator,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  Capitoline  Museum 
Gladiatorial  combats  are  represented  in  the  bas-re- 
liefs on  the  tomb  of  Scaurus  at  Pompeii,  and  illus- 
trate in  many  particulars  the  brief  account  which 
has  been  given  in  this  article  of  the  sever  al  classes 
of  gladiators.  These  bas-reliefs  are  represented  in 
the  following  woodcuts  from  Mazois*  The  tiuures 
are  made  of  stucco,  and  appear  to  have  been  monk, 
ed  separately,  and  attached  to  the  plaster  by  pegs 
of  bronze  or  iron.  In  various  parts  of  the  frieze  are 
written  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  gladia- 
tors belonged,  and  also  the  names  of  the  gladiators 
themselves,  and  the  number  of  their  victories.  The 
ftrst  pair  of  gladiators  on  the  left  ha  d  represents  an 
equestrian  combat.  Both  wear  helmets  with  v;  ^jrs, 
which  cover  the  whole  face,  and  are  armed  with 
spears  and  round  bucklers,  in  the  second  pair  the 
gladiator  on  the  left  has  been  wounded ;  he  has  let 
fall  his  shield,  and  is  imploring  the  mercy  of  the 
people  by  raising  his  hand  towards  them  His  an- 
tagonist stands  behind  him,  waiting  the  signal  of  the 
people.  Like  all  the  other  gladiators  represented 
on  the  frieze,  they  wear  the  subltgaculum,  or  short 
apron  fixed  above  the  hips.  The  one  on  the  left 
appears  to  be  a  mirmillo,  and  the  one  on  the  right, 
with  an  oblong  shield  (scutum),  a  Samnite.  The 
third  pair  consists  of  a  Thracian  and  a  mirmillo,  the 
latter  of  whom  is  defeated.  The  fourth  group  ecu 
sists  of  four  figures;  two  are  secutores  and  two  re- 
tiarii.  The  secutor  on  his  knee  appears  to  have 
been  defeated  by  the  retiarius  behind  him,  but  as 
the  fuscina  is  not  adapted  for  producing  certain 
death,  the  other  secutor  is  called  upon  to  do  it. 
The  retiarius  in  the  distance  is  probably  destined  to 
fight  in  his  turn  with  the  surviving  secutor.  Tot 
last  gToup  consists  of  a  mirmillo  and  a  Samnite 
the  latter  is  defeated. 


In  the  next  woodcut  two  combats  are  represent-  |  ed.    In  the  first  a  Samnite  has  been  conquered 
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By  h  mirmillo  ;  the  former  is  holding  up  his  hand  to 
the  people  to  implore  mercy,  while  the  latter  appa- 
rently wishes  to  become  his  enemy's  executioner 
before  receiving  the  signal  from  the  people,  but  the 
lanista  holds  him  back.  In  the  other  combat  a 
mirmillo  is  mortally  wounded  by  a  Samnite. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  right  arm  of  every 
figure  is  protected  by  armour,  which  the  left  does 
not  require,  on  account  of  the  shield.'    (  Vid.  Besti- 
rii,  Venatio.) 

♦GLAD'IOLUS  (f('0tm/  and  <paoydviov).  Corn-flag 
(T  Sword-grass.  Gaza,  in  his  version  of  Theophras- 
tus,  renders  the  Greek  term  by  ensis.  The  people  of 
Zante  call  it,  at  the  present  day,  aypioKonopog ;  the 
rest  of  the  modern  Greeks,  mradoKvprov.  Sibthorp 
found  a  variety,  which  he  names  G.  triphyllus.  The 
botanical  name  for  the  Gladiolus  of  the  ancients  is 
G.  communis  or  vulgaris.  This  is  found  in  the 
fields  of  the  iEgean  islands  at  the  beginning  of 
spring." 

GLADI1IS  (Sjityoc,  poet,  aop,  (pdayavov),  a  Sword 
or  Glaive,  by  the  Latin  poets  called  ensis.  The  an- 
cient sword  had  generally  a  straight,  two-edged 
Wade  (dfiyn «£■£•'),  rather  broad,  and  nearly  of  equal 
width  from  hilt  to  point.  Gladiators,  however,  used 
a  sword  which  was  curved  like  a  cimiter.*  In 
times  of  the  remotest  antiquity  swords  were  made 
of  bronze,  but  afterward  of  iron.*  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  wore  them  on  the  left  side  (vid.  p.  93 ; 
woodcut,  p.  597'),  so  as  to  draw  them  out  of  the 
sheath  (vagina,  Ko?i,eoc)  by  passing  the  right  hand  in 
front  of  the  body  to  take  hold  of  the  hilt  with  the 
thumb  next  to  the  blade.  Hence  iEschylus  dis- 
tinguishes the  army  of  Xerxes  by  the  denomination 
of  fiaxaipofopov  Idvoc,1  alluding  to  the  obvious  dif- 
ference in  their  appearance  in  consequence  of  the 
use  of  the  Acinaces  instead  of  the  sword. 

The  early  Greeks  used  a  very  short  sword.  ( Vid. 
woodcut,  p.  94.)  Iphicrates,  who  made  various 
improvements  in  armour  about  400  B.C.,  doubled 
its  length,*  so  that  an  iron  sword  found  in  a  tomb 
at  Athens,  and  represented  by  Dodwell,9  was  two 
feet  five  inches  long,  including  the  handle,  which 
was  also  of  iron.  The  Roman  sword,  as  was  the 
case  also  with  their  other  offensive  weapons,  was 
larger,  heavier,  and  more  formidable  than  the 
Greek.10  Its  length  gave  occasion  to  the  joke  of 
Lentulus  upon  his  son-in-law,  who  was  of  very  low 
stature,  "  Who  tied  my  son-in-law  to  his  sword  V11 
To  this  Roman  sword  the  Greeks  applied  the  term 
aniiBn,11  which  was  the  name  of  a  piece  of  wood  of 
the  same  form  used  in  weaving.  (Vid.  Tela.)  The 
British  glaive  was  still  larger  than  the  Roman."  In 
a  monument  found  in  London,  and  preserved  at  Ox- 
ford, the  glaive  is  represented  between  three  and 
four  feet  long.1* 

The  principal  ornament  of  the  sword  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  hilt."    (Vid.  Capulus.) 

Gladius  was  sometimes  used  in  a  wide  sense,  so 
as  to  include  Pogio.1* 

GLANDES.    (Vid.  Funda.) 

*GLANS.  "This  term,"  observes  Marty n, 
"  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Romans  in  the 
same  sense  that  we  employ  the  word  Mast,  name- 
ly, to  indicate  the  fruit  of  the  beech,  oak,  or  other 
forest-trees.  Thus  the  fruit  of  the  beech  is  called 
glans  by  Pliny,  'fagi  glans,  nuclei  similis.'  But, 
strictly  speaking,  it  means  only  such  fruits  as  con- 


1.  (Lipsius,  Saturnalia.) — 2.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  20,  22.  —  Theo- 
phrast,  IT.  P.,  vii.,  11.— Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  13.)— 3. 

Horn.,  1!.,  x.,  256.)— 4.  (Mariette,  Recueil,  No.  92.)— 5.  (Eurip., 
Ph<Er  ,  67,  529,  1438.— Virg.,  -<En.,  iv.,  579.— Id.  ib.,  vi.,  260.)— 
6.  (Sin.  >.j*/l.,  Cam.,  2.)— 7.  (Pers.,  56.)— 8.  (Diod.  Sic,  xv., 
44.)— 9.  (Tou-,  i.,  p.  443.)— 10.  (Floras,  ii.,  7.)— 11.  (Macrob., 
Satorn.,  ii.)— 12.  (Arrian,  Tact.)— 13.  (Tac.,  Agric,  36.)— 14. 
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tain  but  one  seed,  which  is  covered  at  the  lowei 
part  with  a  husk,  and  is  naked  at  the  upper  part . 
thus  the  fruit  of  an  oak,  which  we  commonly  call 
an  acorn,  is  properly  a  glans.  '  Glandem,'  sajg 
Pliny,  '  qua  proprie  intelligitur,  ferunt  robur,  querent, 
(Bsculus,  cerrus,  ilex,  suber.'  "l 

*GLASTUM  (inane),  Woad,  or  Isatis  tinctorta, 
long  celebrated  lor  producing  a  dye  of  a  beautiful 
blue  colour.  The  ancient  Britons,  according  to 
Caesar  and  other  writers,  stained  their  bodies  with 
the  juice  of  this  plant,  a  custom  which,  according 
to  Pliny,  extended  even  to  females  Two  kinds  of 
Isatis  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers ;  the 
domesticated,  or  saliva,  the  same  with  the  J.  tincto 
ria,  and  the  wild,  or  aypia,  corresponding  to  the  / 
Lusilanica* 

♦GLAUC'IUM  (ylavKiov),  the  Horned  Poppy, 
named  by  Bauhin  Papaver  corniculatum,  and  by 
more  modern  botanists,  Glaucium  corniculatum,  Curt. 
Sibthorp  found  it  growing  abundantly  along  the 
sandy  shores  of  Greece.* 

*GLAUCUS  (ylaiiKoc),  the  blue  Shark,  or  Squa- 
lus  Glaucus,  called  in  French  he  Chien  de  Mer. 
^Elian  describes  the  paternal  care  of  this  fish  for  its 
offspring  in  guarding  it  against  dangerous  foes  :  na- 
T7/p     iv  tx8voiv  6  y'kaiiKoc  oloc  kari !  k.  t.  "K.* 

♦GLAUX  (yXavi),  "  the  Strix  Bubo,  L.,  known 
by  the  English  names  of  Eagle  Owl,  Great  Owl, 
and  Great  Horned  Owl.  The  £>toc  is  the  Strix 
Otus,  or  Horned  Owl.  The  aiyMwc  of  Aristotle 
may  be  conjectured  to  be  the  Strix  nyctea,  or  Great 
White  Owl."5  Dodwell,  speaking  of  the  owls  in 
modern  Greece,  observes,  "  There  are  many  varie- 
ties of  owls  at  Athens ;  the  most  common  is  the 
Strix  passerina,  which  is  very  small  and  tame,  and 
is  the  same  that  is  represented  on  Athenian  coins. 
They  have  a  particular  note,  of  which  their  Greek 
name,  KovKov6ayia,  is  perfectly  expressive,  and  to 
which  that  circumstance  must  have  given  rise, 
since,  the  cuckoo  has  received  its  appellation  from 
a  similar  resemblance.  It  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that  the  Athenians  are  pleased  with  seeing 
the  bird  of  Minerva  perch  upon  their  houses.  In 
all  other  countries  it  is  supposed  as  anciently  to 
portend  calamity  and  death."  The  selection  of  the 
owl  as  the  emblem  of  Minerva  originated,  as  is 
thought,  from  the  circumstance  of  this  bird's  hav- 
ing a  particular  air  of  intelligence,  owing  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  facial  line." 

♦II.  a  plant,  which  Tragus  and  Bauhin  are  in- 
clined to  refer  to  a  species  of  Polygala,  or  Milkwort ; 
but  Sprengel  follows  Clusius  in  holding  it  to  be  the 
Astragalus  Glaux.  The  English  name  of  the  As- 
tragalus is  Milkvetch.1 

*GLECHON  (ylrixw),  the  Mentha  pulegium,  oi 
Pennyroyal.  Apuleius  says,  "  Grceci  Blechon,  alii 
Glechon,  et  Latini  Pulegium."  The  former  of  these 
two  Greek  expressions,  namely,  Blechon  (^Tltixuv), 
of  which  the  other  (Glechon)  is  merely  a  dialectic 
variation,  comes,  according  to  the  ancient  writers, 
from  P'kfixrl<  "  bleating,"  because  the  plant,  when 
eaten  by  sheep  and  goats,  makes  them  bleat.  The 
Latin  name  pulegium  was  given  to  it  because  it 
was  believed  to  kill  fleas  (pulices)  by  its  odour. 
Two  kinds  of  pulegium  are  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients, the  domesticated  (sativum)  and  wild  (sylves- 
tre):  Pliny  gives  a  long  enumeration  of  its  medical 
properties,  and  cites  the  saying  of  Varro,  that  a 
crown  of  Pennyroyal  was  more  fit  to  adorn  an 
apartment  than  one  of  roses.  The  same  writer 
distinguishes  also  between  the  male  and  female  pu- 
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.egiam,  which  Dioscorides  does  not,  and,  botanically 
•peaking,  this  distinction  is  a  vicious  one.  Apulei- 
as,  without  doubt  following  Pliny,  says  that  the  fe- 
male pulegium  has  a  red  flower,  and  the  male  a 
white  one ;  but  he  gives  no  preference  for  medical 
Durposes  to  either  the  one  or  the  other  kind.1 

*GLIS,  the  Rell-mouse,  or  Glis  esculentus,  a 
branch  of  the  Dormouse  family.  It  is  the  pvofyc 
of  the  Greek  writers,  which  is  most  probably  the 
same  with  the  iXeioc  of  Aristotle.  Linnaeus  calls  it 
the  Myoxus  Glis* 

♦GLOTTIS  (yXun-jf),  the  name  of  a  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle.  "The  most  probable  conjec- 
ture," says  Adams,  "  which  I  can  form  respecting 
it,  is,  that  it  was  the  Totanus  Glottis,  Bechstein, 
called  in  English  the  Greenshank  or  Great  Plover.'" 

♦GLYCYRRHIZ'A  (yZvicvfiMa),  Liquorice. 
8prengel,  in  his  R.  H.  H.,  acknowledges  it  to  be  the 
Glycyrrkiza  glabra ;  but  in  his  edition  of  Dioscori- 
des he  prefers  the  G.  glandulifera.  Bauhin,  Hill, 
Miller,  and  Dierbach  agree  that  it  is  the  variety  of 
Liquorice  now  named  G.  capite  echinato,  which  is 
described  by  Dioscorides.  Sibthorp  also  makes  it 
to  be  the  G.  eehinat* 

'GLYCYM'ARIS  (yZvKv/fapic),  a  fish  of  the  tes- 
taceous order.  Coray  inclines  to  refer  it  to  the 
Area  glycymaris,  L.  Lamarck  makes  it  a  distinct 
genus.4 

•GLYCYSTDE  (yXvKvalirj),  according  to  Dios- 
corides and  Galen,  a  synonyme  of  the  natovia. 
"The  two  species  described  by  them,"  remarks 
Adams,  "  are  most  probably  the  Paonia  officinalis, 
or  Male  Paeony,  and  the  P.  corallina.  Stackhouse 
holds  the  y\vKvoi6n  of  Theophrastus  to  be  the  P. 
nobilts."* 

♦GNAPHAL'IUM  (yvaipaXtov),  according  to  Bau- 
hin, the  '  Herba  impia"  of  Pliny,  which  he  calls  the 
Grutphalium  vuigare,  but  which  is  now  termed  G. 
Germanieum  by  British  botanists.  It  is  the  common 
Cudweed  of  Great  Britain.  "This  seems  to  be  a 
probable  view  of  the  subject,"  remarks  Adams,  "  but 
it  becomes  me  to  state  that  Sprengel,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Matthiolus,  Dodonaeus,  and  others,  holds  it 
to  be  a  species  of  Lavender-cotton,  namely,  the 
OtarUhus  maritimus,  Zink.'" 

•GNAPH'ALUS  (yvu^aloc),  a  bird  of  passage 
described  by  Aristotle.  BufTon  conjectures  that  it 
was  the  Bohemian  Chatterer  ( Gamdus  Bohemicus) ; 
an  opinion  discountenanced  by  Linnaeus,  but' which 
Adams  considers  a  very  probable  one.* 

GNOMON.    (Vid.  Horolooiom.) 

•GOBIUS  (/cu«uJf),  the  Sea  Gudgeon  or  Gobey. 
Griffith  thinks  that  the  Gobey  is  the  Phycis  of  the 
ancients,  "the  only  fish  that  constructs  a  nest."* 

•GOSSIP'ION.  The  Cotton-tree.  (Vid.  EPI- 
04>OPON  AENAPON.) 

GRADIJS  COGNATIONIS.    ( Vid.  Coonati.) 

GRAMM'ATEUS  {yixyxfiarevc),  a  Clerk  or  Scribe. 
Among  the  great  number  of  scribes  employed  by 
the  magistrates  and  government  of  Athens,  there 
were  three  of  a  higher  rank,  who  were  real  state 
officers."  Their  functions  are  described  by  Pollux.11 
One  of  them  was  appointed  by  lot,  by  the  senate,  to 
serve  the  time  of  the  administration  of  each  pry- 
tany,  though  he  always  belonged  to  a  different  pry- 
Uny  from  that  which  was  in  power.  He  was 
therefore  called  ypafifiarevc  Kara  npvraveiav.1*  His 
province  was  to  keep  the  public  records,  and  the  de- 

1  (Nieand.,  Alex.,  128  — Diuacor.,  lit.,  S3— Plw.,  H.  N.,  IT., 
K>— 2.  (Anitot.,  H  A,  nu.,  IV.  — Allium,  •.  v.  iXu6(.)—3. 
(Anetot  ,  II.  A.,  mi.,  14 — Allium,  Append.,  a.  t.)—  A.  (Dioaavr., 
bi.,  7. — Adama,  Append.,  a.  t. —  Billerbeck,  Flore  Claaeica,  p. 
in.)— 1  (Plm.,  H.  N.,  iiiii.,  11.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) — fl. 
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I.,  p.  230—10.  (Suidaa,  a.  T.)— -11.  (Orum.,  mi.,  06.)— It.  (De- 
arth., c  Timoeret.,  p.  710  ) 


crees  of  the  people  which  were  made  during  tn* 
time  of  his  office,  and  to  deliver  to  the  thesmotheta 
the  decrees  of  the  senate.1  Demosthenes,  in  an- 
other passage,'  states  that  the  public  documents, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  Metroon.  were  in  the 
keeping  of  a  public  slave  ;  whence  we  must  suppose, 
with  Schomann,*  that  this  servant,  whose  office  waa 
probably  for  life,  was  under  the  ypapparevc,  and  waa 
his  assistant.  Previous  to  the  archonshipof  Euclei- 
des,  the  name  of  this  scribe  was  attached  to  the 
beginning  of  every  decree  of  the  people  ;*  and  the 
name  of  the  ypapparevc;  who  officiated  during  the 
administration  of  the  first  prytany  in  a  year  was,  like 
that  of  the  archon  eponymus,  used  to  designate  the 
year. 

The  second  ypappaTevs  was  elected  by  the  senate 
by  x'l-pofovia,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  custody 
of  the  laws  (hri  rove  vofiovc*).  His  usual  name  waa 
ypafi/iarevc  rye  fiovXijc,  but  in  inscriptions  he  ia 
also  called  ypafifiarevc  tuv  fiovXevrCiv.*  Farthei 
particulars  concerning  his  office  are  not  known. 

A  third  ypa/iftarevc  was  called  ypap/iarevc  rijf  no- 
Aeuf,7  or  ypapuarric  rye  (iov'Afis  koa  tov  djj/iov.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  people  by  ^eiporovla,  and  the 
principal  part  of  his  office  was  to  read  any  laws  01 
documents  which  were  required  to  be  read  in  the 
assembly  or  in  the  senate.8 

A  class  of  scribes  inferior  to  these  were  those 
persons  who  were  appointed  clerks  to  the  several 
civil  or  military  officers  of  the  state,  or  who  served 
any  of  the  three  ypapfiardc  mentioned  above  as 
under-clerks  (yttoypapjiaTete*).  These  persons  were 
either  public  slaves  or  citizens  of  the  lower  orders, 
as  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  Demosthenes 
speaks  of  them,  and  were  not  allowed  to  hold  their 
office  for  two  succeeding  years.1* 

Different  from  these  common  clerks  were  the 
&vTtypa<peic,  checking-clerks  or  counter-scribes,  who 
must  likewise  be  divided  into  two  classes,  a  lower 
and  a  higher  one.  The  former  comprised  those 
who  accompanied  the  generals  and  cashiers  of  the 
armies,11  who  kept  the  control  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  sacred  money,  &C.1*  The  higher  class  of 
itvTiypapeic,  on  the  other  hand,  were  public  officers. 
Their  number  was,  according  to  Harpocration,1' 
only  two,  the  uvriypafyevc  rye  dtotKijoeuc,  and  the 
avriypatpevc  rijg  {3ovXf/c.  The  office  of  the  former 
was  to  control  the  expenditure  of  the  public  treasu- 
ry (Swinnmc) ;  the  latter  was  always  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  senate,  and  recorded  the  accounts 
of  money  which  was  paid  into  the  senate.1*  He  had 
also  to  lay  the  account  of  the  public  revenue  before 
the  people  in  every  prytany,  so  that  he  was  a  check 
upon  the  atrodtKTai.  He  was  at  first  elected  by  th» 
people  by  xtlP°Tovia'  but  was  afterward  appointed 
by  lot.1* 

The  great  number  of  clerks  and  counter-clerks  a/ 
Athens  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  insti 
tution  of  the  eiftvvv,  which  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  carried  into  effect.1* 

GRAPHE  (ypwpT)),  in  its  most  general  accepta- 
tion, comprehends  all  state  trials  and  criminal  pros* 
ecutions  whatever  in  the  Attic  courts  ;  but  in  its 
more  limited  sense,  those  only  which  were  not  dia- 

I.  (Demoath.,  1.  c.)— 2.  (De  Fala.  Leg.,  p.  381.)— 3.  (De  Co 
mil.,  p.  303,  trenal.) — 4.  (Schomann,  p.  132,  .V,- — Compare 
Boui.B,  p.  19.) — 5.  (Pollux,  I.  c. —  Drmi«th.,  c.  Timocr.,  p.  713 
— De  Conn.,  p.  238.)— «.  (Bockh,  Staatah.,  i.,  p.  201.)— 7.  (Tho 
cyd.,  rii.,  10.)— 8.  (Pollux,  I.  c—  Demoath.,  De  Kale.  Leg.,  > 
419.— Id.,  c.  Leptin.,  r>.  485.— Suidaa,  a.  t.)— 9.  (Demoath.,  Di 
Pale.  Leg.,  p.  419.— Id.,  De  Coron.,  p.  314.— Aniiphon,  Da  Cho- 
reot..  p.  792. — Lyaiaa,  c.  Nicutn.,  p.  8fl4.) — 10.  Lyaiiu,  c.  Nicum. 
p.  8M,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  thia  paaaage  by  Bdckli, 
Staatah  L,  p  203.)—  II.  (Demoath.,  De  Chereon.,  p.  101.)— 13 
(Bockh,  Slaatah.,  L  p.  I«8.)— 13.  (a.  ».)— 14.  (Compare  Pollux 
Ononx,  tiii.,  98—  Suidaa.  a.  t.) — IS.  (iEechin.,  c.  Clea.,  p.  417 
—  Pollux,  I.  c.)— 18.  ( Vid.  Schomann,  De  Conut.,  p.  302,  Ac  - 
Bockh,  StaaUh.,  L,  p.  198,  Ac.- Hermann,  Pout.  Ant*,  «  1*7 
n.  17  and  18.) 
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tinguished  as  the  tbQvvj),  kvdei&c,  eiaayyeXia  by  a 
special  name  and  a  peculiar  conduct  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  principal  characteristic  differences  be- 
tween public  and  private  actions  are  enumerated 
undei  Dice,  and  the  peculiar  forms  of  public  pros- 
ecutions, such  as  those  above  mentioned,  are  sep- 
arately noticed.  Of  these  forms,  together  with  that 
of  the  ypatyri,  properly  so  called,  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  two  or  more  were  applicable  to  the  same 
cause  of  action  ,  and  the  discretion  of  the  prosecu- 
tor in  selecting  the  most  preferable  of  his  available 
remedies  was  attended  by  results  of  great  impor- 
tance to  himself  and  the  accused.  If  the  prosecu- 
tor's speech  (Karnyopia),  and  the  evidence  adduced 
by  him,  were  insufficient  to  establish  the  aggrava- 
ted character  of  the  wrong  in  question,  as  indicated 
by  the  form  of  action  he  had  chosen,  his  ill-judged 
rigour  might  be  alleged  in  mitigation  of  the  punish- 
ment by  the  defendant  in  his  reply  (anoXoyia),  or 
upon  the  assessment  of  the  penalty  after  judgment 
given;  and  if  the  case  were  one  of  those  in  which  the 
dicasts  had  no  power  of  assessing  (ari/inruc  ypa<j>fi), 
it  might  cause  a  total  failure  of  justice,  and  even 
render  the  prosecutor  liable  to  a  fine  or  other  pun- 
ishment.1 

The  courts  betbre  which  public  causes  could  be 
tried  were  very  various  ;  and,  besides  the  ordinary 
heliastic  bodies  under  the  control  of  the  nine  ar- 
chons,  or  the  generals,  or  logistae,  the  council,  and 
even  the  assembly  of  the  people,  occasionally  became 
judicial  bodies  for  that  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain docimasiae  and  eisangelia\a  The  proper  court 
in  which  to  bring  a  particular  action  was,  for  the 
most  part,  determined  by  the  subject-matter  of  the 
accusation.  In  the  trial  of  state  offences,  it  was,  in 
general,  requisite  that  the  ostensible  prosecutor 
should  be  an  Athenian  citizen  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  franchise ;  but  on  some  particular  occasions,* 
even  slaves  and  resident  aliens  were  invited  to 
come  forward  and  lay  informations.  In  such  cases, 
and  in  some  eisangeliae  and  other  special  proceed- 
ings, the  prosecution  and  conduct  of  the  cause  in 
court  was  carried  on  by  advocates  retained  by  the 
state  (t-wriyopoi)  for  the  occasion ;  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these  temporary  appointments,  the  pro- 
tection of  purely  state  interests  seems  to  have  been 
left  to  volunteer  accusers. 

In  criminal  causes  the  prosecution  was  conduct- 
ed by  the  kvpioc  in  behalf  of  the  aggrieved  woman, 
minor,  or  slave  ;  his  ■npoaTarij^  probably  gave  some 
assistance  to  the  resident  alien  in  the  commence- 
ment of  proceedings,  though  the  accusation  was 
in  the  name  of  the  person  aggrieved,  who  also  made 
his  appearance  at  the  trial  without  the  intervention 
of  the  patron  ;*  and  a  complete  foreigner  would 
upon  this  occasion  require  the  same  or  a  still  far- 
ther protection  from  the  proxenus  of  his  country. 
With  the  exception  of  cases  in  which  the  apagoge, 
ephegesis  endeixis,  or  eisangelia  was  adopted,  in 
the  first  three  of  which  an  arrest  actually  did,  and  in 
the  last  might  take  place,  and  accusations  at  the  eu- 
thunae  and  docimasiae,  when  the  accused  was,  or 
was  supposed  by  the  law  tc  be,  present,  a  public 
action  against  a  citizen  commenced,  like  an  ordina- 
ry lawsuit,  with  a  summons  to  appear  before  the 
proper  magistrate  on  a  fixed  day.6  The  anacrisis 
then  followed  (vid.  (Anacrisis)  ;  but  the  hill  of  ac- 
cusation was  called  a  ypa<j>ij  or  <j>daig,  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  not  an  lyxXrifia  or  TJq^tq,  as  in  pri- 
vate actions ;  neither  could  a  public  prosecution  be 
referred  to  an  arbitrator  (vid.  Diaitetes)  ;  and  if  it 
irere  compromised,  would  in  many  eases  render  the 
Vicuse^  liable  to  an  action  KaOvipsoewc,,  if  not  ipso 

1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Androt.,  601.— Id.,  c.  Meid.,  523.)— 2.  (Meier, 
Itt.  Proc.,  p.  205,  268.)— 3.  (Thucyd.,  vi.,  28.— Ly«.,  Pro  Call. 
!tt.) — 4.  (Meier,  A":.  Proc.,  661.) — 5.  (Plato,  Euthyph.,  mit.) 
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facto  to  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachma;.1  Tie  saint 
sum  was  also  forfeited  when  the  prosecutor  fa.  led  to 
obtain  the  voices  of  a  fifth  of  the  dicasts  in  ell  ca 
sos  except  those  brought  before  the  archon  that  hac 
reference  to  injury  (kukuoic;)  done  to  women  or  or- 
phans ;  and  besides  this  penalty,  a  modified  d  sfran 
clnsement,  as,  for  instance,  an  incapacity  to  bring  « 
similar  accusation,  was  incurred  upon  several  occa- 
sions. Upon  the  conviction  of  the  accused,  if  the 
sentence  were  death,  the  presiding  magistrate  of 
the  court  delivered  the  prisoner,  who  remained  in 
the  custody  of  the  Scythae  during  the  trial,  to  the 
Eleven,  whose  business  it  was  to  execute  judgment 
upon  him.  (Vid.  Eleven,  The.)  If  the  punishment 
were  confiscation  of  property,  the  demarchs  made 
an  inventory  of  the  effects  of  the  criminal,  which 
was  read  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  poletae,  that  they  might  make  a  sale  of 
the  goods,  and  pay  in  the  proceeds  to  the  public 
treasury.3 

GREGORIA'NUS  CODEX.    (Vid.  Codex  Gri 

GORIANUS.) 

GROSPHOS  (ypoa<pog).    (Vid.  Hasta.) 

GUBERN  A'CULUM,  ant.  GUBERNUM  (nyda- 
Tilov),  a  Rudder.  Before  the  invention  of  the  rudder, 
which  Pliny3  ascribes  to  Tiphys,  the  pilot  of  the 
ship  Argo,  vessels  were  both  propelled  and  guided 
by  oars  alone.  This  circumstance  may  account  for 
the  form  of  the  ancient  rudder,  as  well  as  for  the 
mode  of  using  it-  It  was  like  an  oar  with  a  very 
broad  blade,  and  was  commonly  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  stern,  not  at  its  extremity.  The  annexed 
woodcut  presents  examples  of  its  appearance  as  il 
is  frequently  exhibited  on  coins,  gems,  and  other 
works  of  art.  The  figure  in  the  centre  is  from  one 
of  Bartoli's  lamps,4  and  displays  a  Triton  blowing 
the  Buccina,  and  holding  a  rudder  over  his  shoui 
der  in  his  left  hand.  The  first  figure  in  the  same 
woodcut  is  from  a  cameo  in  the  Stosch  collection  h 
represents  a  rudder  with  its  helm  or  tiller  (vid.  Ansa 
Clavus)  crossed  by  the  cornucopia.  These  two  era 
blems  of  abundance  and  success  are  often  found  to 
gether,  especially  in  representations  of  Fortune,  fa 
the  third  figure,  taken  from  another  cameo  in  tht 
same  collection,  Venus  leans  with  her  left  arm  upor. 
a  rudder,  which  indicates  her  origin  from  the  sea 


The  usual  position  of  the  rudder  at  the  side  of  the 
stern  is  seen  in  the  woodcuts  at  p.  58,  62,  69. 

The  gubernaculum  was  managed  by  the  guberna, 
tors  (Kv6epvr)Tnf*),  who  is  also  called  the  rector,  as 
distinguished  from  the  magister,'1  and  by  the  Greek 
poets  oiaKoarpoipoc  and  o'taitovofioc,*  because  he  tuine 
and  directs  the  helm.9 


1.  (Meier,  Att.  Pros.,  355.)—  2.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  740,  <fec.) 
—3.  (H.  N.,  vii.,  57.)— 4.  (Luc.  Ant.,  i.,  5.)— 5.  (Plain.,  Rtid., 
iv.,  3,  75.— Sen.,  Epist.,  86.1—6.  (Horn.,  Od.,  iii.,  279-283  —lb., 
xii.,  217,  218.)— 7.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  v.,  161, 165.— Sen.,  Epist.,  122.) 
—8.  ( JEisch.,  Prom.  Vinct.,  153,  524.— Pind.,  Isthm.,  iii.,  8'J.  )- 
9.  (Plut.,  De  Superst.,  V.,  vi.,  p.  C46,  ed.  Reifke. — O'ata  ru 
liiiv:  jEnchyl.,  Sept.  c.  Ttaeb.,  3.) 
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A  ship  had  sometimes  one,  but  more  commonly 
two  rudders,1  and  they  were  distinguished  as  the 
right  and  the  left  rudder  (dexlrum,  sinistrum2).  In 
the  Caspian  Sea,  where  the  old  practice  not  long 
ago  remained  in  force,  a  modern  traveller  was  nearly 
shipwrecked  because  the  rudders  were  in  the  hands 
of  two  pilots  who  spoke  different  languages.  To 
obviate  such  disasters  among  the  ancients,  the 
same  steersman  held  both  tillers,  if  the  boat  was 
small,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  representation  of 
one  on  a  lamp.3  In  larger  ships  the  extremities  of 
the  helms  were  joined  by  a  pole,  which  was  moved 
by  one  man,  and  kept  the  rudders  always  parallel. 
This  construction  is  seen  in  the  model  of  a  ship 
which  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities at  Berlin,  and  which  was  discovered  in  the 
tomb  of  a  priest.  The  contrivances  for  attaching 
the  two  rudders  to  one  another,  and  to  the  sides  of 
the  ship,  are  called  Xjs.f  aoci4  and  tUuy.TT)ptat.5 

Ships  constructed  with  a  double  prow  and  stern 
(vid.  AM  fcinPYMOI  NHEZ)  had  two  rodders  at 
each  end.6  In  the  great  ship  built  at  Alexandrea  by 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  the  four  rudders  were  each 
thirty  cubits  in  length.7 
GUBERNA'TOR.  (Vid.  Gubehnaculum.) 
GUSTA-TIO.    (Vid.  CcexA  p.  275.) 
GUTTUS.    (Vit.  Baths,  p.  151.) 
GYMNASIARCHES.    (Vid.  Gymnasium.) 
GYMNASION.    (Vid.  Gymnasium.) 
GYMNASIUM  (yj^vaotov).  The  whole  educa- 
tion of  a  Greek  youth  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
garmmar,  music,  and  gymnastics  (ffi^oi-a,  jjloj- 
ctva),  an  1  Y^vaaTiy.Tj8),  to  which  Aristotle9  adds  a 
fourth,  the  art  of  drawing  or  painting.  Gymnastics, 
however,  were  thought  by  the  ancients  a  matter  of 
such  importance,  that  this  part  of  education  alone 
occupied  as  much  time  and  attention  as  all  the  oth- 
ers put  together;  and  while  the  latter  necessarily 
ceased  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  gymnastics  con- 
tinued to  be  cultivated  by  persons  of  all  ages,  though 
those  of  an  advanced  age  naturally  took  lighter  and 
less  fatiguing  exercises  than  boys  and  youths.10  The 
ancients,  and  more  especially  the  Greeks,  seem  to 
have  been  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  mind  could 
not  possibly  be  in  a  healthy  state  unless  the  body 
was  likewise  in  perfect  health,  and  no  means  were 
thought,  either  by  philosophers  or  physicians,  to  be 
more  conducive  to  preserve  or  restore  bodily  health 
than  well-regulated  exercise.    The  word  gymnas- 
tics is  derived  from  -j-uyLvo;  (naked),  because  the 
persons  who  performed  their  exercises  in  public  or 
private  gymnasia  were  either  entirely  naked,  or 
merely  covered  by  the  short  /it&'jv.11 

The  great  partiality  of  the  Greeks  for  gymnastic 
exercises  was  productive  of  infinite  good:  they 
gave  t  o  t  he  body  that  healthy  and  beautiful  develop- 
ment by  which  the  Greeks  excelled  all  other  na- 
tions, and  which,  at  the  sametime,impartedtotheir 
mill  l~  t  li  it  power  and  elasticity  which  willeverbe 
admired  in  all  their  productions.12  The  plastic  art, 
in  particular,  must  have  found  its  first  and  chief 
nourishment  in  the  gymnastic  and  athletic  perform- 
anccs;  and  it  may  be  justly  observed,  that  the  Greeks 
would  never  have  attained  their  pre-eminence  in 
sculpture  had  not  their  gymnastic  and  athletic  ex- 
hibitions made  the  artists  familiar  with  the  beauti- 
ful forms  of  the  human  body  and  its  various  atti- 
t  udes.    Respecting  the  advantages  of  gymnastics 

1.  (.Elian.  V.  II.,  ix..  10. — Heliod.,  Stinap.,  v.,  p.  Ml,  ed. 
Comm.— AcLi,  xxvii,  40.)— 2.  (Hytrin. ,  Fab.,  14.)— S.  (Ilarloli, 
to.,  31.)—*.  (Eurip.,  Hcl.,  15S8.)— 5.  (Acts,  xxvii.,  40.)— «. 
(Tn.  il.,  Ann.,  ii.,  6.)— 7.  (Athcn.,  v..  37.)— 8.  (Plato.  ThcaK.,p. 
I M.— Plot.,  I)c  Audit.,  c.  17.— Clitoph.,  p.  407.)— 9.  (Dc  Sep., 
viii.,  3.)— 10.  (Xen.,  Sympos.,  i.,  7.— l.urinn,  Lcxiph.,  5.)— 11. 

I  lie  authorities  in  Warh.smuth,  Hillrn.  Allcrth.,  ii.,  2,  p. 
33,  and  Becker's  Chariklca,  i.,  p.  318,  Ac)— 12.  (Lucian,  Dc 
Gymnast.,  15.) 
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in  a  medical  point  of  view  some  remarks  are  made 
at  the  end  of  this  article.  But  we  must,  at  the  same 
time,  confess,  that  at  a  later  period  of  Greek  his- 
tory, when  the  gymnasia  had  become  places  of 
resort  for  idle  loungers,  their  evil  effects  were  no  less 
striking.  The  chief  objects  for  which  they  had 
originally  been  instituted  were  gradually  lost  sight 
of,  and  instead  of  being  places  of  education  and 
training,  they  became  mere  places  of  amusement. 

Gymnastics,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
comprehended  also  the  agonistic  and  athletic  arts 
(dtYtovtoTty.T)  andctBATjTty.Ti),  that  is,  the  art  of  those 
who  contended  for  the  prizes  at  the  great  public 
games  in  Greece,  and  of  those  who  made  gymnas- 
tic performances  their  profession.  (Vid.  Athlete 
and  Agonothetai.)  Both  originated  in  the  gymna- 
sia in  as  far  as  the  athletae,  as  well  as  the  agonis- 
tse,  were  originally  trained  in  them.  The  athletae, 
however,  afterward  formed  a  distinct  class  of  per- 
sons unconnected  with  the  gymnasia;  while  the 
gymnasia,  at  the  time  when  they  had  degenerated, 
were  in  reality  little  more  than  agonistic  schools, 
attended  by  numbers  of  spectators.  On  certain 
occasions,  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  gym- 
nasia were  selected  for  the  exhibition  of  public  con- 
tests (rid.  Lampadophoria),  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  was  always  a  closer  connexion  between  the 
gymnastic  and  agonistic  than  between  the  gymnas- 
tic and  athletic  arts.  In  a  narrower  sense,  however, 
the  gymnasia  had,  with  very  few  exceptions,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  public  contests,  and  were  places  of 
exercise  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  im- 
proving the  body,  or,  in  other  words,  places  for 
physical  education  and  training;  and  it  is  chiefly  in 
this  point  of  view  that  we  shall  consider  them  in 
this  article. 

Gymnastic  exercises  among  the  Greeks  seem  to 
have  been  as  old  as  the  Greek  nation  itself,  as  may 
ar  inferred  from  the  fact  that  gymnastic  contests 
are  mentioned  in  many  of  the  earliest  legends  of 
Grecian  story;  but  they  were,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, of  a  rude  and  mostly  of  a  warlike  character. 
They  were  generally  held  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
plains  near  a  river,  which  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  swimming  and  bathing.   The  Attic  legends,  in- 
deed, referred  the  regulation  of  gymnastics  to  The- 
seus;1 but,  according  to  Galen,  it  seems  to  have 
been  about  the  time  of  Cleisthenes  that  gymnastics 
were  reduced  to  a  regular  and  complete  system. 
Great  progress,  however,  must  have  been  made  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Solon,  as  appears  from  some 
of  his  laws  which  are  mentioned  below.    It  was 
about  the  same  period  that  the  Greek  towns  began 
to  build  their  regular  gymnasia  as  places  of  exercise 
for  the  young,  with  baths,  and  other  conveniences 
for  philosophers  and  all  persons  who  sought  intel- 
lectual amusements.  There  was  probably  no  Greek 
town  of  any  importance  which  did  not  possess  its 
gymnasium.    In  many  places,  such  as  Ephesus, 
Hierapolis,  and  Alexandrea  in  Troas,  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  gymnasia  have  been  discovered  in 
modern  times.   Athens  alone  possessed  three  great 
gymnasia,  the  Lyceum(A  Gx.eiov),  C'ynosarges  (Ku- 
vooipYT);),  and  the  Academia  ('  AxaST^a) ;  t  on  hich, 
in  later  times,  several  smaller  ones  were  added. 
All  buildings  of  this  kind  were,  on  the  whole,  built 
on  the  same  plan,  though  from  the  remains,  as  well 
as  from  the  descriptions  still  extant,  we  must  infer 
that  there  were  many  differences  in  their  detail. 
The  most  complete  description  of  a  gymnasium 
which  we  possess  is  that  given  by  Vitruvius,2  which, 
however,  is  very  obscure,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
fective! in  as  far  as  many  parts  which  seem  to  have 
been  essential  to  a  gymnasium  arc  not  mentioned 
in  it.   Among  the  numerous  plans  which  have  been 
1.  (Paus,  i.,  31,  H  3.)— 8.  (v.,  11.) 
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trtwn,  according  to  the  description  of  Vitruvius,  I 
that  of  W  Newton,  in  his  translation  of  Vitruvius, 
vol.  i.,  fig.  52,  deserves  the  preference.   The  follow-  I 
ing  woodcut  is  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  few  alterations. 


The  peristylia  (D)  in  a  gymnasium,  which  Vitru- 
vius incorrectly  calls  palaestra,  are  placed  in  the 
form  of  a  square  or  oblong,  and  have  two  stadia 
(1200  feet)  in  circumference.  They  consist  of  four 
porticoes.  In  three  of  them  (A  B  C),  spacious  exe- 
drae,  with  seats,  were  erected,  in  which  philosophers, 
rhetoricians,  and  others,  who  delighted  in  intellect- 
ual conversation,  might  assemble.  A  fourth  portico 
(E),  towards  the  south,  was  double,  so  that  the 
interior  walk  was  not  exposed  to  bad  weather. 
The  double  portico  contained  the  following  apart- 
ments :  The  Ephebeum  (F),  a  spacious  hall  with 
■eats,  is  in  the  middle,  and  by  one  third  longer  than 
broad.  On  the  right  is  the  Coryceum  (G),  perhaps 
the  same  room  which  in  other  cases  was  called 
Apodyterium ;  then  came  the  Conisterium  (H),  ad- 
joining ;  and  next  to  the  Conisterium,  in  the  re- 
turns of  the  portico,  is  the  cold  bath,  Xovrpov  (I). 
On  the  left  of  the  Ephebeum  is  the  Elaeothesium, 
where  persons  were  anointed  by  the  aliptae  (K). 
Adjoining  the  Elaeothesium  is  the  Frigidarium  (L), 
the  object  of  which  is  unknown.  From  thence  is 
the  entrance  to  the  Propnigeum  (M),  on  the  returns 
of  the  portico ;  near  which,  but  more  inward,  be- 
hind the  place  of  the  frigidarium,  is  the  vaulted 
sudatory  (N),  in  length  twice  its  breadth,  which  has 
on  the  returns  the  Laconicum  (O)  on  one  side,  and 
opposite  the  Laconicum,  the  hot  bath  (P).  On  the 
outside  three  porticoes  are  built :  one  (Q)  in  pass- 
ing out  from  the  peristyle,  and  on  the  right  and  left 
the  two  stadial  porticoes  (R  S),  of  which  the  one 
(S)  that  faces  the  north  is  made  double  and  of  great 
breadth,  the  other  (R)  is  single,  and  so  designed 
that  in  the  parts  which  encircle  the  walls,  and  which 
adjoin  to  the  columns,  there  may  be  margins  for 
paths  not  less  than  ten  feet ;  and  the  middle  is  so 
excavated  that  there  may  be  two  steps,  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  descent,  to  go  from  the  margin  to  the  plane 
(R),  which  plane  should  not  be  less  in  breadth  than 
12  feet ;  by  (his  means,  those  who  walk  about  the 
margins  in  their  apparel  will  not  be  annoyed  by 
those  who  are  exercising  themselves.  This  portico 
is  called  by  the  Greeks  £vot6c,  because  in  the  winter 
season  the  athletae  exercised  themselves  in  these 
covered  stadia.  The  ftiordf  had  groves  or  planta- 
tions between  the  two  porticoes,  and  walks  between 
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the  ftxrrof  (R)  and  double  portico  (S)  are  the  un 
covered  walks  (U),  which  in  Greek  are  called  ira- 
padpofiiSsg,  to  which  the  athletae,  in  fair  weather, 
go  from  the  winter-xystus  to  exercise  Beyond  tne 
xystus  is  the  stadium  (W),  so  large  that  a  multitude 
of  people  may  have  sufficient  room  to  behold  the 
contests  of  the  athletae. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Vitruvius,  in  thie 
description  of  his  gymnasium,  took  that  of  Naples 
as  his  model ;  but  two  important  parts  of  other 
Greek  gymnasia,  the  apodyterium  and  the  sphaeris- 
terium,  are  not  mentioned  by  him.  The  Greeks 
bestowed  great  care  upon  the  outward  and  inward 
splendour  of  their  gymnasia,  and  adorned  them  with 
the  statues  of  gods,  heroes,  victors  in  the  public 
games,  and  of  eminent  men  of  every  class.  Hermes 
was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  gymnasia,  and  hia 
statue  was  consequently  seen  in  most  of  them. 

•The  earliest  regulations  which  we  possess  con 
cerning  the  gymnasia  are  in  the  laws  of  Solon. 
One  of  these  laws  forbade  all  adults  to  enter  a 
gymnasium  during  the  time  that  boys  were  taking 
their  exercises,  and  at  the  festival  of  the  Hermaea. 
The  gymnasia  were,  according  to  the  same  law,  not 
allowed  to  be  opened  before  sunrise,  and  were  to  be 
shut  at  sunset.1  Another  law  of  Solon  excluded 
slaves  from  gymnastic  exercises.5  Boys  who  were 
children  of  an  Athenian  citizen  and  a  foreign  mother 
(v6doi),  were  not  admitted  to  any  other  gymnasium 
but  the  Cynosarges.*  Some  of  the  laws  of  Solon, 
relating  to  the  management  and  the  superintendence 
of  the  gymnasia,  show  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
evil  consequences  which  these  institutions  might 
produce,  unless  they  were  regulated  by  the  strictest 
rules.  As  we,  however,  find  that  adults  also  fre- 
quented the  gymnasia,  we  must  suppose  that,  at 
least  as  long  as  the  laws  of  Solon  were  in  force,  the 
gymnasia  were  divided  into  different  parts  for  pei- 
sons  of  different  ages,  or  that  persons  of  different 
ages  took  their  exercises  at  different  times  of  the 
day.*  The  education  of  boys  up  to  the  age  of  six- 
teen was  divided  into  the  three  parts  mentioned 
above,  so  that  gymnastics  formed  only  one  depart- 
ment ;  but  during  the  period  from  their  sixteenth  to 
their  eighteenth  year,  the  instruction  in  grammar 
and  music  seems  to  have  ceased,  and  gymnastics 
were  exclusively  pursued.  In  the  time  of  Plato  the 
salutary  regulations  of  Solon  appear  to  have  been 
no  longer  observed,  and  we  find  persons  of  all  ages 
visiting  the  gymnasia.4  Athens  now  possessed  a 
number  of  smaller  gymnasia,  which  are  sometimes 
called  palaestrae,  in  which  persons  of  all  ages  used 
to  assemble,  and  in  which  even  the  Hermaea  were 
celebrated  by  the  boys,  while  formerly  this  solem- 
nity had  only  been  kept  in  the  great  gymnasia,  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  adults.6  These  changes,  and 
the  laxitude  in  the  superintendence  of  these  public 
places,  caused  the  gymnasia  to  differ  very  little 
from  the  schools  of  the  athletae ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
partly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  writers  of 
this  and  subsequent  times  use  the  words  gymnasi 
um  and  palaestra  indiscriminately.' 

Married  as  well  as  unmarried  women  were,  at 
Athens  and  in  all  the  Ionian  states,  excluded  from 
the  gymnasia  ;  but  at  Sparta,  and  in  some  otuei 
Doric  states,  maidens,  dressed  in  the  short  xlT"vi 
were  not  only  admitted  as  spectators,  but  also  took 
part  in  the  exercises  of  the  youths.  Married  women, 
however,  did  not  frequent  the  gymnasia.8 

Respecting  the  superintendence  and  administra- 
tion of  the  gymnasia  at  Athens,  we  know  that  Solon 

1.  (jEschin.,  c.  Timareh.,  p.  38.) — 2.  (jEschin.,  c.  Timarck, 
p.  147.— Plat.,  Solon,  1.— Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  p.  736.)—  I. 
(Plut.,  Them.,  1.)— 4.  (Bockh,  Corp.  tnscrip.,  n.  340  and  SSH.) 
—5.  (Plat.,  Do  Rep.,  v.,  p.  452.— Xen.,  Sympos.,  ii.,  18.)--* 
(Plat.,  Lye.,  p  208.)— 7.  (Becker,  Charikles,  j ,  p.  341  h  * 
(Plat  ,  De  Leer  ,  vv„  p.  806.1 
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in  nis  legislaiiou  thought  them  worthy  of  great  at- 
lention  ;  and  the  transgression  of  some  of  his  laws 
relating  to  the  gymnasia  was  punished  with  death. 
His  hws  mention  a  magistrate,  called  the  gymnasi- 
arch  (yii/ivaotapxoc  or  yvpvaaitipxyc),  who  was  in- 
trusted with  the  whole  management  of  the  gymnasia, 
and  with  everything  connected  therewith.  His 
office  was  one  of  the  regular  liturgies,  like  the  cho- 
fegia  and  trierarchy,1  and  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable expense.  He  had  to  maintain  and  pay 
the  persons  who  were  preparing  themselves  for  the 
games  and  contests  in  the  public  festivals,  to  pro- 
vide them  with  oil,  and  perhaps  with  the  wrestlers' 
dust.  It  also  devolved  upon  him  to  adorn  the  gym- 
nasium, or  the  place  where  the  agones  took  place.1 
The  gymnasiareh  was  a  real  magistrate,  and  in- 
vested with  a  kind  of  jurisdiction  over  all  those 
who  frequented  or  were  connected  with  the  gym- 
nasia ;  and  his  power  seems  even  to  have  extended 
beyond  the  gymnasia,  for  Plutarch*  states  that  he 
watched  and  controlled  the  conduct  of  the  ephebi 
in  general.  He  had  also  the  power  to  remove  from 
the  gymnasia  teachers,  philosophers,  and  sophists, 
whenever  he  conceived  that  they  exercised  an  in- 
jurious influence  upon  the  young.*  Another  part 
of  his  duties  was  to  conduct  the  solemn  games  at 
certain  great  festivals,  especially  the  torch-race 
(Xainra-k.QoplaX  for  which  he  selected  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  ephebi  of  the  gymnasia.  The 
numbe/-  of  gymnasiarchs  was,  according  to  Libani- 
08  on  Demosthenes,*  ten,  one  from  every  tribe.' 
They  seem  to  have  undertaken  their  official  duties 
in  turns,  but  in  what  manner  i3  unknown.  Among 
the  external  distinctions  of  a  gymnasiareh  were  a 
purple  cloak  and  white  shoes.'  In  early  times  the 
.llfice  of  gymnasiareh  lasted  for  a  year,  but  under 
the  Roman  emperors  we  find  that  sometimes  they 
held  it  only  for  a  month,  so  that  there  were  12  or 
13  gymnasiarchs  in  one  year."  This  office  seems 
to  have  been  considered  so  great  an  honour,  that 
oven  Roman  generals  and  emperors  were  ambitious 
to  hold  it.  Other  Geeek  towns  had,  like  Athens, 
their  own  gymnasiarchs,  but  we  do  not  know  wheth- 
er, or  to  what  extent,  their  duties  differed  from  the 
Athenian  gymnasiareh.  In  Cyrene  the  office  was 
sometimes  held  by  women. 

Another  office  which  was  formerly  believed  to  be 
connected  with  the  superintendence  of  the  gymna- 
sia is  that  of  xystarchus  (fuo-rd^oc).  But  it  is  not 
mentioned  previous  to  the  lime  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, and  then  only  in  Italy  and  Crete.  Krause* 
has  shown  that  this  office  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  gymnasia  properly  so  called,  but  was  only  con- 
nected with  the  schools  of  the  athletae. 

An  office  which  is  like\vise  not  mentioned  before 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  was,  never- 
theless, decidedly  connected  with  the  gymnasia,  is 
that  of  Cosmetes.  He  had  to  arrange  certain 
games,  to  register  the  names,  and  keep  the  lists  of 
the  ephebi,  and  to  maintain  order  and  discipline 
among  them.  He  was  assisted  by  an  anticosmetes 
3nd  two  hyposcosmetae." 

An  office  of  very  great  importance,  in  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  was  that  of  the  sophronistae 
(ou+povioTai).  Their  province  was  to  inspire  the 
youths  with  a  love  of  oufyMxivvt),  and  to  protect 
this  virtue  against  all  injurious  influences.  In  ear- 
ly times  their  number  at  Athens  was  ten,  one  from 
«very  tribe,  with  a  salary  ot  one  drachma  per  day  " 
Their  duty  not  only  required  them  to  be  present  at 
all  the  games  of  the  ephebi,  hut  to  watch  and  correct 

I.  Ilu  ri,  De  Philuctem.  h»rm).,  p.  IM.) — J.  (Xen.,  I)r  Rrp. 
Alh.,  i.,  13.)  — 3.  (Amator.,c.  0,  Ac.)— 4.  (iEaclnn.,  c.  Timarrh.) 
—8.  (c.  Meid.,  p.  510.) — (1.  (Compare  Demoath.,  c.  Philip.,  p. 
U,  e.  Besot.,  p.  ■*•>.  laroe,  De  Menecl.,  c.  IS  -7.  (Pint., 
Auton.,  33.)— S.  (Know,  ThsagenM,  i.,  p  118.1-9.  (lb.,  p. 
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their  conduct  wherever  they  might  miset  them,  botfc 
within  and  without  the  gymnasium.  At  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.  only  six  sophro- 
nistae, assisted  by  as  many  hyposophronistae,  are 
mentioned.1 

The  instructions  in  the  gymnasia  were  given  by 
the  gymnastae  (yvp.va.oTai)  and  the  paedotribae  (not 
Sorpi6ai) ;  at  a  later  period  hypopaedotriba?  were  ad- 
ded. The  paedotribes  was  required  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  various  exercises  which  were 
performed  in  the  gymnasia ;  the  gymnastes  was 
the  practical  teacher,  and  was  expected  to  know  the 
physiological  effects  and  influences  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  youths,  and  therefore  assigned  to  each  of 
them  those  exercises  which  he  thought  most  suita- 
ble.' These  teachers  were  usually  athletae  who  had 
left  their  profession,  or  could  not  succeed  in  it.' 

The  anointing  of  the  bodies  of  the  youths,  and 
strewing  them  with  dust,  before  they  commenced 
their  exercises,  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  theii 
diet,  was  the  duty  of  the  aliptae.  (Vid.  Alipt.*.) 
These  men  sometimes  also  acted  as  surgeons  or 
teachers.*  Galen*  mentions,  among  the  gymnastic 
teachers,  a  o<paipioTuc6c,  or  teacher  of  the  various 
games  at  ball ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  some 
cases  particular  games  may  have  been  taught  by 
separate  persons. 

The  games  and  exercises  which  were  performed 
in  the  gymnasia  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
the  same  throughout  Greece.  Among  the  Dorians, 
however,  they  were  regarded  chiefly  as  institutions 
for  hardening  the  body  and  for  military  training , 
among  the  Ionians,  and  especially  the  Athenians, 
they  had  an  additional  and  higher  object,  namely, 
to  give  to  the  body  and  its  movements  grace  and 
beauty,  and  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  healthy  and 
sound  mind.  But  among  all  the  different  tribes  of 
the  Greeks,  the  exercises  which  were  carried  on  in 
a  Greek  gymnasium  were  either  mere  games,  or 
the  more  important  exercises  which  the  gymnasia 
had  in  common  with  the  public  agones  in  the  great 
festivals. 

Among  the  former  we  may  mention,  1.  The  ball 
(ofatpioic,  otpaipopaxta,  &c  ),  which  was  in  univer- 
sal favour  with  the  Greeks,  and  was  here,  as  at 
Rome,  played  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  appears  from 
the  words  uTr6p'f>a%i(;,  inioKvpoc  <(>aivivda  or  apirao- 
tov,  &e.'  Every  gymnasium  contained  one  large 
room  for  the  purpose  of  playing  at  ball  in  it  (o-^ot- 
ptOTr/piov).  2.  llai&tv  iXKvartvSii,  AieXxvarivSa,  or 
dia  ypappiis,  was  a  game  in  which  one  boy,  holding 
one  end  of  a  rope,  tried  to  pull  the  boy  who  held 
its  other  end  across  a  line  marked  between  them 
on  the  ground.  3.  The  top  (/3fy/6>?f,  i3ep.6i%,  />6/i6o{, 
arpoCiXoc).  which  was  as  common  an  amusement 
with  Greek  boys  as  in  our  own  days.  4.  The 
TrevrdXiOoc,  which  was  a  game  with  five  stones, 
which  were  thrown  up  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
hand  and  caught  in  the  palm.  5.  iKanrpia,  which 
was  a  game  in  which  a  rope  was  drawn  through  the 
upper  part  of  a  tree  or  a  post.  Two  boys,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  post,  turning  their  backs  towards 
one  another,  took  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  rope  and 
tried  to  pull  each  other  up  This  sport  was  also 
one  of  the  amusements  at  the  Attic  Dionysia.7 
These  few  games  will  suffice  to  show  the  character 
of  the  gymnastic  sports. 

The  more  important  games,  such  as  running  (op6- 
/iof),  throwing  of  the  Mokos  and  the  ukuv.  jumping 
and  leaping  (dA/ja,  with  und  without  u}.ri/pt(),  wrest 
ling (nti'/ri),  boxing  (-vy/ir/),  the  pancratium  (naynpo 

1.  (Krnuae,  lb.,  p.  231.  Ac. 1—3.  (Galen,  De  Valet,  tuend.,  H, 
9,  11.— Arm.,  Polit.  Antiq.,  viu.,  3,  2.)— 3.  (jflian,  V.  H  ,  u.,  t, 
— Galen,  I.e.— Id..n.,3,  Ac.)— A.  (Plut.,  Dion.,  c.  1.)— 5.  (1.  Cv— 
Id.,  n.,  1 1 .)— «.  (Plat.,  De  Leg.,  til,  p.  797.— Compare  G  ronrrr.  M 
Plant..  Cureol.,  ii.,  1,  17,  ami  Backer,  Gallua,  L,  270.>— 7.  (B*> 
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mtv),  irevradtoc,  Xa/iira6rj(popia,  dancing  (bpxvaic), 
Sic,  are  described  in  separate  articles. 

A  gymnasium  was,  as  Vitruvius  observes,  not  a 
Roman  institution,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus1 
expressly  states  that  the  whole  ayioviariKTj  of  the 
Romans,  though  it  was  practised  at  an  early  period 
in  the  Ludi  Maximi,  was  introduced  among  the  Ro- 
mans from  Greece.  Their  attention,  however,  to 
developing  and  strengthening  the  body  by  exercises 
was  considerable,  though  only  for  military  purposes. 
The  regular  training  of  boys  in  the  Greek  gymnas- 
tics was  foreign  to  Roman  manners,  and  even  held 
in  contempt.1  Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
many  wealthy  Romans,  who  had  acquired  a  taste 
for  Greek  manners,  used  to  attach  to  their  villas 
small  places  for  bodily  exercise,  sometimes  called 
gymnasia,  sometimes  palaestrae,  and  to  adorn  them 
with  beautiful  works  of  art.3  The  Emperor  Nero 
was  the  first  who  built  a  public  gymnasium  at 
Rome  ;*  another  was  erected  by  Commodus  4  But, 
although  these  institutions  were  intended  to  intro- 
duce Greek  gymnastics  among  the  Romans,  yet 
they  never  gained  any  great  importance,  as  the 
magnificent  thermae,  amphitheatres,  and  other  colos- 
sal buildings  had  always  greater  charms  for  the  Ro- 
mans than  the  gymnasia. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  this  important  subject, 
which  has  been  necessarily  treated  with  brevity  in 
this  article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hieronymus 
Mercurialis,  De  Arte  Gymnastica,  Libri  vi.,  1st  ed., 
Venice,  1573,  4th  ibid.,  1601.  —Burette,  Histoire  des 
Athletes,  in  the  Mem.  de  l'Acad.  de.j  Inscript.,  i.,  3. 
—  J.  H.  Krause,  Theagenes,  oder  wissenschaf lliche 
Darstellung  der  Gymnastik,  Agonistik,und  Festspiele 
der  Hellenen,  Halle,  1835, — G.  Lobker,  Die  Gymnas- 
tik der  Hellenen,  Munster,  1835  — Wachsmuth,  Hel- 
len.  Alterth.,  ,ii.,  2,  p.  51-64. — Miiller,  Dor.,  iv.,  5,  $ 
4,  &c. — Becker,  Gallus,  i.,  p.  270,  &c. — Chari/cles, 
i.,  p.  309-345.  The  various  histories  of  the  educa- 
tion among  the  ancients,  such  as  those  of  Hoch- 
heimer,  ScLwarz,  Cramer,  and  others,  likewise  con- 
tain much  useful  information  on  the  subject. 

The  Relation  of  Gymnastics  to  the  Medical  Art. — 
The  games  of  the  Greeks  had  an  immediate  influ- 
ence upon  the  art  of  healing,  because  they  consid- 
ered gymnastics  to  be  almost  as  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  health  as  medicine  is  for  the  cure 
of  diseases  °  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  gym- 
nasia were  dedicated  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  physi- 
cians.7 The  directors  of  these  establishments,  as 
well  as  the  persons  employed  under  their  orders, 
the  bathers  or  aliptae,  passed  for  physicians,  and 
were  called  so,  on  account  of  the  skill  which  long 
experience  had  given  them.  The  directors,  called 
iralaiorpotyvlaiies,  regulated  the  diet  of  the  young 
men  brought  up  in  the  gymnasia  ;  the  sub-directors, 
or  Gymnasia,,  prescribed  for  their  diseases  ;e  and 
the  inferiors  or  bathers,  aliptae,  intraliptae,  practised 
blood-letting,  administered  clysters,  and  dressed 
wounds,  nlcers,  and  fractures.'  Two  of  these  di- 
rectors, locus  of  Tarentum  and  Herodicus  of  Se- 
lymbria,  a  town  of  Thrace,  deserve  particular  no- 
tice for  having  contributed  to  unite  more  closely 
medicine  and  gymnastics.  Iccus,  who  appears  to 
have  lived  before  Herodicus  (Olymp.  lxxvii.10),  gave 
his  chief  attention  to  correcting  the  diet  of  the  wrest- 
lers, and  to  accustoming  them  to  greater  modera- 
tion and  abstemiousness,  of  which  virtues  he  was 
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himself  a  perfect  model.1  Plato  considers  huu,  <u 
well  as  Herodicus,  to  have  been  one  of  the  inven- 
tors of  medical  gymnastics.1  Herodicus,  who  is 
sometimes  called  Prodicus  '  lived  at  Athens  a  short 
time  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Plato  says 
that  he  was  not  only  a  sophist,*  but  also  a  master  of 
the  gymnasium5  and  physician,6  and,  in  fact,  he  uni 
ted  in  his  own  person  these  three  qualities.  He 
was  troubled,  says  the  same  author,  with  very  veal 
health,  and  tried  if  gymnastic  exercises  would  nof 
help  to  improve  it ;  and  having  perfectly  succeeded, 
he  imparted  his  method  to  others  Before  him 
medical  dietetics  had  been  entirely  neglected,  espe- 
cially by  the  Asclepiadae.'  If  Plato's  account  may 
be  taken  literally,8  he  much  abused  the  exercise  of 
gymnastics,  as  he  recommended  his  patients  tc 
walk  from  Athens  to  Megara,  and  to  return  as  sooi 
as  they  had  reached  the  walls  of  the  latter  town 
The  distance  from  Athens  to  Megara  was  210  sta- 
dia, as  we  learn  from  Procopius.9  Dio  Chrysos- 
tom  calls  it  a  day's  journey.1*  Modern  travellers 
reckon  eight  hours  11  The  author  of  the  sixth 
book  De  Morb.  Vulgar}3  agrees  with  Plato:  "He- 
rodicus," says  he,  "caused  people  attacked  with 
fever  to  die,  from  walking  and  too  hard  exercise, 
and  many  of  his  patients  suffered  much  from  dry 
rubbing."  A  short  time  after  we  find,  says  Fuller,1* 
that  Hippocrates,1*  with  some  sort  of  glory,  assumes 
to  himself  the  honour  of  bringing  that  method  to  a 
perfection,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  Trorepovrd 
oirlov  Kpareei  roiif  novovc,  t)  oi  novoi  rd  atria,  fj  per- 
piug  exei  rrpoc  aXkr{ka,  as  he  expresses  it.  Pursu- 
ant to  this,  we  find  him  in  several  places  of  his 
works  recommending  several  sorts  of  exercises 
upon  proper  occasions  ;  as,  first,  friction  or  chafing, 
the  effects  of  which  he  explains,1*  and  tells  us  that, 
as  in  some  cases  it  will  bring  down  the  bloatednesr 
of  the  solid  parts,  in  others  it  will  incarn  and  cause 
ati  increase  of  flesh,  and  make  the  part  thrive.  He 
advises1'  walking,  of  which  they  had  two  sorts, 
their  round  and  straight  courses.  He  gives  his 
opinion17  of  the  'AvaKivnfiara,  or  preparatory  exer- 
cises, which  served  to  warm  and  fit  the  wrestlers 
lor  the  more  vehement  ones.  In  some  cases  he 
advises  the  UaXij,  or  common  wrestling,1'  and  the 
'kKpoxetpin,  or  wrestling  by  the  hands  only,  without 
coming  close,  and  also  the  KupvKOjiaxin,  or  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Corycus,  or  the  hanging  ball  ;19  the 
Xeipovop'tn,  a  sort  of  dexterous  and  regular  motion 
of  the  hands  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  something 
after  a  military  manner;  the  ' Klivdrjois,  or  rolling  in 
sand  ;  and  once20  we  find  mentioned,  with  some  ap- 
probation, the  'Hrreipot  'Innoi,  Equi  Indefiniti,  by 
which  is  probably  meant  galloping  long  courses 
in  the  open  field  • 

As  for  Galen,  he  follows  Hippocrates  in  this  as 
closely  as  in  other  things,  and  declares  his  opinion 
of  the  benefit  of  exercises  in  several  places  ;  his 
second  book,  "  Ue  Sanitate  Tuenda,"  is  wholly  upon 
the  use  of  the  sirigil,  or  the  advantage  of  regular 
chafing :  he  has  written  a  little  tract,  Tlepl  rov  dia 
MiKpac  Xfalpac  Vvfivaaiov,  wherein  he  recommends 
an  exercise,  by  which  the  body  and  mind  are  both 
at  the  same  time  affected.  In  his  discourse  to 
Thrasybulus,  Uorepov  'larpiKijc  fj  Tv/ivaariKfjc  lore  rd 
"Yyistvov,  he  inveighs  against  the  athletic  and  other 
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rioient  practices  of  the  gymnasium,  but  approves  of 
the  more  moderate  exercises  as  subservient  to  the 
ends  of  a  physician,  and.  consequently,  part  of  that 
art.  The  other  Greek  writers  express  a  similar 
3pmion  ;  and  the  sense  of  most  of  them  in  this 
matier  is  collected  in  Oribasius's  "  Collecta  Medici- 
nalia."  In  those  remains  which  are  preserved  of 
the  writings  of  Antyllus,  we  read  of  some  sorts  of 
exeicises  that  are  not  mentioned  by  Galen  or  any 
former  author;  among  the  rest,  the  Cricilasia,  as  the 
translators  by  mistake  call  it,  instead  of  Crico'elasia. 
This,  as  it  had  for  many  ages  been  disused,  Mercu- 
rialis  himself,  who  has  made  the  most  judicious  in- 
quiries into  th  is  subject,1  does  not  pretend  to  ex- 
plain ;  and  I  believe,  says  Freind,*  though  we  have 
the  description  of  it  set  down  in  Orihasius,3  it  will 
he  hard  to  form  any  idea  of  what  it  was. 

The  ancient  physicians  relied  much  on  exercise 
in  the  cure  of  the  dropsy,*  whereas  we  almost  to 
tally  neglect  it.*  Hippocrates*  prescribes  for  one 
that  has  a  dropsy  Takainufnai,  or  fatiguing  exercises, 
and  he  makes  use  of  the  same  word  in  his  Epidem- 
ics, and  almost  always  when  he  speaks  of  the  regi- 
men of  a  dropsical  person,  implying  that,  though  il 
be  a  labour  for  such  people  to  move,  yet  they  must 
undergo  it;  and  this  is  so  much  the  sense  of  Hip- 
pocrates, that  Spon  has  collected  it  into  one  of  the 
new  Aphorisms  which  he  has  drawn  out  of  his 
works.  Celsus  says  of  this  case,7  "  Concutiendum 
multa  gestalione  corpus  est."  The  Romans  placed 
great  reliance  upon  exercise  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases ;  and  Asclepiades,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  brought  this  mode  of  treatment 
into  great  request.  He  called  exercises  the  commun 
aids  of  physic,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Celsus  in  his  chapter  "  De 
Frietione,"*  but  the  book  is  lost.  He  carried  these 
notions  so  far,  that  he  invented  the  Lecii  Pensiles,'  or 
langing  beds,  that  the  sick  might  be  rocked  to  sleep; 
whirt  took  so  much  at  that  time  that  they  came 
afterward  to  be  made  of  silver,  and  were  a  great 
pa.  i  of  the  luxury  of  that  people  ;  he  had  so  many 
particular  ways  to  make  physic  agreeable,  and  was 
so  exquisite  in  the  invention  of  exercises  to  supply 
the  place  of  medicine,  that  perhaps  no  man  in  any 
age  ever  had  the  happiness  to  obtain  so  general  an 
applause  ;  and  Pliny10  says  by  these  means  he  made 
himself  the  delight  of  mankind.  About  his  time  the 
Roman  physicians  sent  their  consumptive  patients 
to  Alexandrea,  and  with  very  good  success,  as  we 
find  by  both  the  Plinys;  this  was  done  partly  for  the 
change  of  air,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  exer- 
cise by  the  motion  of  the  ship  ;  and  therefore  Cel- 
sus says,11  "  Si  vera  Phthisis  est.  opus  est  longa  nav- 
igatione  ;"  and  a  little  after  he  makes  Vehiculum 
ami  fians  to  be  two  of  the  chief  remedies.  As  for 
the  other  more  common  exercises,  they  were  daily 
practised,  as  is  manifest  from  Celsus,  Caelius,  Au- 
rehaniis.  Theodoras  Priscianus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Latin  physicians.  And  we  do  not  want  instances 
of  cures  wrought  by  these  means.  Suetonius1*  tells 
oa  that  Germanicus  was  cured  of  a  "  crurum  gra- 
eiliUs."  as  he  expresses  it  (by  which  he  probably 
means  an  atrophi/).  by  riding;  and  Plutarch,  in  his 
life  of  Cicero,  gives  us  an  account  of  his  weakness, 
tnd  that  h*  recovered  Ins  health  by  travelling,  and 
ixeessivp  diligence  in  rubbing  and  chafing  his  body  13 
Pliny"  lells  us  that  Annaeus  (iallio,  who  had  been 
consul,  was  cured  of  a  consumption  by  a  sea  voy- 
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age;  and  Ga  en  gives  us  such  accounts  oi  im  good 
effects  of  particular  exercises,  and  they  were  prao 
tised  so  universally  by  all  classes,  that  it  tannot  bf 
supposed  but  they  must  have  been  able  to  produce 
great  and  good  effects.  However,  from  an  attentive 
perusal  of  what  we  find  on  this  subject  in  the  class- 
ical authors,  the  reader  can  hardly  fail  of  being  con- 
vinced that  the  ancients  esteemed  gymnastics  too 
highly,  just  as  the  moderns  too  much  neglect  them  ; 
and  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  both  ii 
medicine  and  in  philosophy,  truth  lies  between  the 
two  extremes. 

GYMNASTAI.  (Vid.  Gymnasium,  p.  483.J 
GYMNE'SIOI  {yvuvnaioi)  or  GYMNETES  {yv/A- 
vfjrec)  were  a  class  of  bond-slaves  at  Argos,  whs 
may  be  compared  with  the  Helots  at  Sparta.1  Their 
name  shows  that  they  attended  their  masters  on 
military  service  in  the  capacity  of  light-armed  troops. 
M  filler*  remarks  that  it  is  to  these  gymnesii  that  the 
account  of  Herodotus3  refers,  that  6000  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Argos  having  been  slain  in  battle  by  Cleom- 
enes,  king  of  Sparta,*  the  slaves  got  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  possession 
of  it  until  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  had 
grown  to  manhood.  Afterward,  when  the  young 
citizens  had  grown  up,  the  slaves  were  compelled 
by  them  to  retire  to  Tiryns,  and  then,  after  a  long 
war,  as  it  appears,  were  either  driven  from  the  ter- 
ritory, or  again  subdued. 

GYMNOPAI'DIA  (yvpvonaidta),  the  festival  of 
"  naked  youths,"  was  celebrated  at  Sparta  every 
year  in  honour  of  Apollo  Pythaeus,  Artemis,  and 
Leto.  The  statues  of  these  deities  stood  in  a  part 
of  the  Agora  called  x°P^'C,  and  it  was  around  thes» 
statues  that,  at  the  gymnopaedia.  Spartan  youths 
performed  their  choruses  and  dances  in  honour  ol 
Apollo.5  The  festival  lasted  for  several,  perhaps 
for  ten  days,  and  on  the  last  day  men  also  perform- 
ed choruses  and  dances  in  the  theatre  ;  and  during 
these  gymnastic  exhibitions  they  sang  the  songs  ol 
Thaletas  and  Alcman,  and  the  paeans  of  Dionyso- 
dotus.  The  leader  of  the  chorus  {npoaruTric  or  x°- 
ponoinc)  wore  a  kind  of  chaplet,  called  are<pavoi  oV 
urartKoi,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  the 
Spartans  at  Thyrea.  This  event  seems  to  have 
been  closely  connected  with  the  gymnopaedia,  lor 
those  Spartans  who  had  fallen  on  that  occasion 
were  always  praised  in  songs  at  this  festival.*  The 
boys  in  their  dances  performed  such  rhythmical 
movements  as  resembled  the  exercises  of  the  palse- 
stra  and  the  pancration,  and  also  imitated  the  wild 
gestures  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus.7  Miiller"  sup- 
poses, with  great  probability,  that  the  dances  of  the 
gymnopaedia  partly  consisted  of  mimic  representa- 
tions, as  the  establishment  of  the  dances  and  mu- 
sical entertainments  at  this  festival  was  ascribed  to 
the  musicians,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Thaletas.* 
The  whole  season  of  the  gymnopa:dia,  during  wL:ch 
Sparta  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of  strangers, 
was  one  of  great  merriment  and  rejoicings,10  and  jld 
bachelors  alone  seem  to  have  been  excluded  from 
the  festivities.11  The  introduction  of  the  gymnoptc- 
dia,  which  subsequently  became  of  such  importance 
as  an  institution  for  gymnastic  and  orchestic  per- 
formances, and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poetic  and 
musical  arts  at  Sparta,  is  generally  assigned  to  tb« 
year  665  B.C.1* 
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GrNAICON'OMOI  (ywaiKwdfioi)  or  GYNAI- 
COCO'SMOI  (ywaiKOKda/xoi)  were  magistrates  at 
Athens  who  superintended  the  conduct  of  Atheni- 
an women.1  We  know  little  of  the  duties  of  these 
officers,  and  even  the  time  when  they  were  institu- 
ted is  not  quite  certain.  Bockh3  has  endeavoured 
to  show  that  they  did  not  exist  until  the  time  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  whereas,  according  to  others, 
they  were  instituted  by  Solon,  whose  regulations 
concerning  the  female  sex  certainly  rendered  some 
special  officers  necessary  for  their  maintenance.3 
Their  name  is  also  mentioned  by  Aristotle4  as  some- 
thing which  he  supposes  to  be  well  known  to  his 
roo/ers.  These  circumstances  induce  us  to  think 
that  'he  yv/xvaiKovofioi,  as  the  superintendents  of  the 
condu  "X  of  women,  existed  ever  since  the  time  of 
Solon,  but  that  their  power  was  afterward  extended 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  became  a  kind  of  police 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  excesses  or  inde- 
cencies, whether  committed  by  men  or  by  women. 
(See  the  Fragm.  of  Timocles  and  Menander,  ap. 
Athen.,  vi.,  p.  245,  where  a  tcaivoc  vdfioc  is  mention- 
ed as  the  source  from  which  they  derived  their  in- 
creased power. — Compare  Plut.,  Sol.,  21.  in  Jin.) 
In  their  first  and  original  capacity,  therefore,  they 
had  to  see  that  the  regulations  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  Athenian  women  were  observed,  and  to  pun- 
ish any  transgressions  of  them  ;*  in  the  latter  ca- 
pacity they  seem  to  have  acted  as  ministers  of  the 
areiopagus,  and,  as  such,  had  to  take  care  that  de- 
cency and  moderation  were  observed  in  private  as 
well  as  in  public.  Hence  they  superintended  even 
the  meetings  of  friends  in  their  private  houses,  e.  g., 
at  weddings  and  on  other  festive  occasions.'  Meet- 
ings of  this  kind  were  not  allowed  to  consist  of  more 
than  thirty  persons,  and  the  yvvaiKovdfioi  had  the 
right  to  enter  any  house  and  send  away  all  the 
guests  above  that  number ;  and  that  they  might  be 
able,  previous  to  entering  a  house,  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  persons  assembled  in  it,  the 
cooks  who  were  engaged  for  the  occasion  had  to 
give  in  their  names  to  the  yvvaiKovofioi.1  They  had 
also  to  punish  those  men  who  showed  their  effemi- 
nate character  by  frantic  or  immoderate  wailing  at 
their  own  or  other  persons'  misfortunes.8  The 
number  of  these  officers  is  unknown.  Meier''  thinks 
that  they  were  appointed  by  lot ;  but  Hermann,10  re- 
ferring to  Menander,11  reckons  them  among  those 
officers  who  were  elected. 


H."  Aspirate. 

HABE'N^E  {ijVLa)  were,  generally  speaking,  leath- 
ern thongs,  by  means  of  which  things  were  held  and 
managed.  Hence  the  word  was  in  particular  applied, 
1.  To  the  reins  by  means  of  which  horses  were  guided 
and  managed. ,a  The  habenae  were,  as  with  us,  fix- 
ed to  the  bit  or  bridle  (frcenum).  2.  To  the  thongs 
attached  to  a  lance,  by  which  it  was  held  and  wield- 
ed.13 (Compare  Amentum  )  3.  To  the  thong  which 
was  formed  into  a  sling,  by  means  of  which  stones 
were  thrown  14  (Vid.  Funda.)  4  To  thongs  by 
means  of  which  the  sandals  were  fastened  to  the 
feet  "  From  this  passage  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
habenae  in  this  case  were  not  always  made  of  leath- 
er, but  of  strings  or  cords,  whence  Gellius  calls 
them  teretes  habena.    5.  To  the  thongs  formed  into 


1.  (Pollux,  viii.,  112.)— 2.  (DePhiloch.,  p  24.)— 3.  (Plut.,  Sol., 
tl. — Compare  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  51.)— 4.  (Pollux, 
Onom  ,  iv.,  12,  p.  144.— Id.  ib.,  vi.,  5,  p.  214,  ed.  Gottling.)— 5. 
(Harpocrat.,  8.  v.  "On  Hesych.,  s.  v.  flAaruvof.) — 6. 

(Philoch.  ap.  Athen.,  vi.,  p.  245.)— 7.  (Athen.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Plut., 
Lc.)— 9.  (Att  Proc.,  p.  97.)— 10.  (Poht.  Autiq.,v  150,  n.  5.)— 11. 
(Hhet.  De  Encom.,  p.  105,  ed.  Heeren.)— 12.  (Virg.,  JEu.,  x.,  576. 
— Id.ib.,  670,  765.  — II.  ib.,  xii.,  327.)  — 13.  (Lucan,  vi., 
191.1— li.  (Lucan,  i.i.,  710  —  Va) .  Flacc.,  v.,  609.)  —  15.  (Aul. 
Bell..  lib'.,  21,  4.J 
4flfi 


a  scourge  with  which  young  slaves  were  chasiiaeu. 
The  commentators  on  this  passage,  indeed,  diffei 
about  the  meaning  of  habenae  ;  but  if  we  considei 
the  expressions  of  Ulpian,'  "impuberes  strvi  lerren 
tantum  solent,  el  habena  vel  ferula  cadi,"  it  is  clear 
that  the  habena  is  the  scourge  itself.3 

*ILEDUS  (tyifoc),  I.  the  Kid.— II.  (Hasdi,  tpi,toi), 
two  stars  on  the  arm  of  Auriga,  called  the  Kids, 
and  regarded  as  indicative  of  stormy  weather. 
They  were  also  called  by  the  singular  term  Capella.* 

*ILEMACHA'TES  (alpaxaTyc),  a  species  of  Ag- 
ate, sprinkled  with  spots  of  jasper,  or  blood-red  chal- 
cedony ;  now  called  Dotted  Agate.  ( Vid.  Achates.) 

♦ILEMADORON  (aipddupov),  a  parasitic  plant 
briefly  noticed  by  Theophrastus.  Stackhouse  haz- 
ards the  conjecture  that  it  was  the  Orobanche,  L.  * 

♦HAEMATITES  (at/iarin^),  the  well-known 
stone  called  Bloodstone.  It  is  of  a  ferruginous  col- 
our, and  consists  principally  of  oxy de  of  iron.  "  The 
Hamatites  of  the  ancients,"  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
"  comprehended,  besides  our  red  hamatite,  several 
other  oxydes  of  iron,  as  may  be  seen  from  Pliny's 
description  of  five  varieties  of  it,  besides  the  mag- 
net. For  magnetic  oxyde  of  iron  was  also  classed 
with  haematite  ;  but  that,  no  doubt,  because  of  the 
appearance  it  exhibited  after  having  been  exposed 
to  a  strong  heat."  From  the  descriptions  given  by 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  it  would  appear,  as  re- 
marked by  the  same  writer,  that  compact  and  ochrey 
red  and  brown  oxydes  of  iron  were  included  undei 
haematite." 

H^ERES.    (Vid.  Herbs.) 

♦HAL'CYON  (aluvav),  the  Kingfisher,  or  Alee- 
do  Ispida,  L.  "  The  Greek  naturalists,"  observes 
Adams,  "  describe  two  species,  or,  more  properly, 
varieties  of  this  bird.  The  scholiast  on  Theocritus 
derives  the  word  napa  rov  kv  bXi  Kveiv,  an  etymolo- 
gy which  we  may  with  great  safety  reject.  The 
Kingfisher  builds  its  nests  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  does  not  commit  them  to  the  sea,  as  some  of 
the  ancients  represent.  What  they  took  for  the 
nests  of  this  bird  were  the  bones  which  it  had  swal- 
lowed and  vomited  up.  Pliny's  description  of  its 
nest  is  tolerably  accurate.  Aristotle  and  several  of 
the  ancient  poets  represent  the  Kingfisher  as  fre- 
quenting the  seaside,  and  this  is  probably  true  of  it  in 
the  warm  climates,  but  does  not  apply  to  it  in  north- 
ern latitudes.  It  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  Be- 
lon  hazards  the  very  improbable  conjecture  that  the 
Vocal  Kingfisher  of  Aristotle  was  the  Greater  Reed- 
sparrow  ;  and  that  Aldrovandus  could  never  deter- 
mine satisfactorily  what  bird  was  meant  by  the  Hal- 
cyon of  the  ancients,  although  it  appears  to  me  that 
Aristotle's  description  of  the  dXuvuv  applies  in  the 
main  very  well  to  the  Alcedo  Ispida.'''''' 

*HALI;E'ETUS  (dXiaieroc),  the  Osprey.  This 
bird  is  the  "  Nisus"  of  Virgil  and  Ovid.  Natural- 
ists, according  to  Adams,  have  recently  adopted  the 
opinion  that  the  Osprey  is  the  same  as  the  Sea 
Eagle.  Its  scientific  name  is  Pandion  Haliaetus, 
Savigny.' 

*HALICAC'ABUM  ( d?Mcaica6ov ),  a  plant,  the 
Winter-cherry,  or  Physalis  Alkekengi.  The  berry 
steeped  in  wine  was  employed  as  a  diuretic.  Sib- 
thorp  found  it  growing  on  Parnassus,  and  on  the 
Bithynian  Olympus,  as  well  as  around  Constanti- 
nople.' 

♦HAL'IMUS  (akipoc ),  a  plant,  a  species  of  Orache, 
the  Atriplex  Halimus,  L. — Td  &Xifta  are  certain  sa- 
line plants  and  their  fruits,  mentioned  in  the  Sep- 

I.  (Horat.,  Epist.,  ii.,  2,  15.)  —2.  (Dig.  29,  t  i.  5,  a.  33.)  —8. 
(Compare  Ovid,  Heroid.,  ix.,  81.  —  Virg.,  Mn.  vii.,  380.)—  4 
(Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  205.)— 5.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —6.  (Pliv 
H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  38.— Moore's  Anr .  Mineralogy,  p.  130.) — 7.  (Aril- 
tot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  5.— Id.  ib.,  xiii.,  5.  — Plin.,  II.  N.,  x.,  15.— Ad 
ams,  Append.,  a.  v.)  —  8.  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.  dcrdf.)-  • 
(Billerbeck,  Flora  Classics,  p.  50.) 
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tuagiat  veision  of  the  Scriptures.  On  the  other 
hand,  ra  uXiua  were  certain  herns,  so  called  because 
used  by  the  Pythagoreans,  who  lived  solely  on  a 
vegetable  diet,  and  hence  were  termed  ol  lOujioi,  as 
only  eating  in  order  to  assuage  hunger  (d  priv.,  and 
/i/x6f ,  "  hunger"1). 

HALO' A.    (Vid.  Aloa.) 

HALTE'RES  (dX-H/peg)  were  certain  masses  of 
stone  or  metal,  which  were  used  in  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Persons  who 
practised  leaping  frequently  performed  their  exer- 
cises with  halteres  in  both  hands ;  but  they  were 
also  frequently  used  merely  to  exercise  the  body  in 
somewhat  the  same  manner  as  our  dumb-bells.3 
Pausaiias5  speaks  of  certain  statues  of  athletes 


who  were  represented  with  halteres.  They  appear 
to  have  been  made  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  The 
preceding  woodcut  is  taken  from  Tassie,  Catalogue, 
6tc,  pi.  46,  \o.  7978.* 

HAM  A.    (Vid.  Batillds.) 

HAMAXA.    (Vid.  Harmamaxa,  Plaostrum.) 

HARM  A.    (Vid.  Currus,  Harmamaxa.) 

HARMAMAXA  (dpfiufia^a)  is  evidently  com- 
pounded of  apfia,  a  general  term,  including  not  only 
the  Latin  Cdrrds,  but  other  descriptions  of  carria- 
ges for  persons  ;  and  ufioJ-a.  which  meant  a  cart, 
having  commonly  four  wheels,  and  used  to  carry 
loads  or  burdens  as  well  as  persons.6  The  harma- 
maxa  was  a  carriage  for  persons,  in  its  construction 
very  similar  to  the  Carpentum,  being  covered  over- 
head and  enclosed  with  curtains,'  so  as  to  be  u?ed 
at  night  as  well  as  by  day  ,*  but  it  was  in  general 
larger,  often  drawn  by  four  horses,  or  other  suita- 
ble quadrupeds,  and  attired  with  ornaments  more 
splendid,  luxurious,  and  expensive,  and  in  the  Ori- 
ental style.'  It  occupied  among  the  Persians'  the 
same  place  which  the  carpentum  did  among  the 
Romans,  being  used,  especially  upon  state  occa- 
sions, for  the  conveyance  of  wnniPn  and  children, 
of  eunuchs,  and  of  the  sons  ol"  the  king  with  their 
tutors."  Also,  as  persons  might  lie  in  it  at  length, 
and  it  was  made  as  commodious  as  possible,  it  was 
used  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  by  men  of  high 
rank  in  travelling  by  night,  or  in  any  other  circum- 
stances when  they  wished  to  consult  their  ease  anil 
their  pleasure." 

The  body  of  Alexasder  the  Great  was  transport- 
ed from  Babylon  lo  Alexandres  in  a  magnificent 
harmamaxa,  the  construction  ol  which  occupied 
two  years,  and  the  description  of  which,  with  its 


I,  (Doonenn,  I.  ».,  ed  4th  )  —  2.  (Martial,  xit.,  49.  —  Id., 
VM.,  bmi.,  *.— Pollux,  iii  IS).— Id.,  x.,  04.— "Grmvra 
Jot.,  Tii.,  421.  —  Senec,  Ep.,  1),  Sfi  )  —  3  (r.,  20,  ,  3.— Id.,  t., 
17,  y  8.— Id.,  ri.,  8,  »  4.)  —  4.  (  Vid.  Merciinalia,  De  Arte  Gym- 
aaatioa,  ii.,  12.  —  Backer*!  Galloa,  i.,  p.  277.)—).  (Ilea.,  Op.  et 
Diea,  092.— Horn.,  D.,  fit,  420.— Id.  ib.,  xxit.,  782  )— fl.  (Diod 
Sic,  xi.,  )0.— Chnnton,  t.,  2.)— 7.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  it.,  2,  6  I).) 

H.  (Diod.  Sic,  zvii.,  S5.— Amtoph.,  Actum.,  70.)  — 9  (Max 
Tyr.,  34.)— 10.  (Herod.,  tu.,  83.— Id.,  ix.,70.— Xen.,  Cyrop.,  in., 

I,  »  4.— Id.  ib.,  iv.,  I,  t  1— Id.  ib.,  fL  S,  «  II  — Q.  Cart.,  in.,  J, 
»2I  1— 11.  (Her,«l.,  Tii.,41.— Xen.,  Cyrop.,  in.,  £  4  40  » 


paintings  and  ornments  in  gold,  silver,  and  vui) 
employed  the  pen  of  more  than  one  historian.1 

The  harmamaxa  was  occasionally  used  by  the  la 
dies  of  Greece.  A  priestess  of  Diana  is  represent- 
ed as  riding  in  one  which  is  drawn  by  two  white 
cows.a 

HARMOSTJ2  (from  dp/io&,  to  fit  or  join  togeth- 
er) was  the  name  of  the  governors  whom  the  Lace- 
daemonians, after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  sent  into 
their  subject  or  conquered  towns,  partly  to  keep 
them  in  submission,  and  partly  to  abolish  the  dem- 
ocratical  form  of  government,  and  establish  in  its 
stead  one  similar  to  their  own.3  Although  in  many 
cases  they  were  ostensibly  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing  the  tyrannical  government  of  a  town, 
and  to  restore  the  people  to  freedom,  yet  thej  them- 
selves acted  like  kings  or  tyrants,  whence  Dionys- 
ius*  thinks  that  harmostae  was  merely  another 
name  for  kings.  How  little  sincere  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  in  their  professions  to  restore  their 
subject  towns  to  freedom,  was  manifest  after  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas;  for,  although  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  re-establish  free  governments  in  the 
various  towns,  yet  they  left  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  harmostae.4  The  character  of  their  rule  is  suf- 
ficiently described  by  the  word  Kartxeiv,  which  Isoc- 
rates6  and  Demosthenes'  use  in  speaking  of  the 
harmostae.8  Even  Xenophon9  could  not  help  cen- 
suring the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  allowed  their  harmostae  to  govern. 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  the  office  of  an  harmos- 
tes  lasted  ;  but,  considering  that  a  governor  of  the 
same  kind,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians in  Cythera,  with  the  title  of  Cytherodices, 
held  his  office  only  for  one  year,,c  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  office  of  harmostes  was  of  the  same 
duration. 

'APIIArHZ  TPA*H  (dpnayv(  ypa<pn).  This  ao- 
tion  seems,  according  to  Lucian,"  to  have  been  ap 
plicable  to  cases  of  open  robbery,  attended  with  vio- 
lence. Under  these  circumstances,  the  offenders 
would  be  included  in  the  class  of  Kanovpyot,  and,  as 
such,  be  tried  before  a  court  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  Eleven.  With  respect  to  the 
punishment  upon  conviction,  we. have  no  certain  in- 
formation, but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  was  capital,  as  in  cases  of  burglary  and  stealing 
from  the  person.12 

UA'RPAGO  (tlpnuyri :  \vkos  :  upedypa,  _im.  <pr 
<iyptc),  a  Grappling-iron,  a  Drag,  a  Flesh-hook." 

The  iron-fingered  flesh-hook  (icpedypa  aidr/podaK 
ruXoc")  is  described  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristopha- 
nes14 as  "  an  instrument  used  in  cookery,  resembling 
a  hand  with  the  fingers  bent  inward,  used  to  take 
boiled  meat  out  of  the  caldron."  Four  specimens 
of  it,  in  bronze,  are  in  the  British  Museum.  One 
i  them  is  here  represented.  Into  its  hollow  f»x 
i  trinity  a  wooden  handle  was  inserted. 


A  similar  instrument,  or  even  the  flesh-hook  U 


I.  (Diod.  Sic,  inn.,  20-28.— Athen  ,  t.,  40.— /Elian,  V.  1L, 
in.,  04  )— 2  (Heliod.,  .1:-..  .  in.,  p.  133,  ed.  Comment!].) — 1 
(Diod.  Sic,  iit.,  10.— Xen.,  lielli-n.,  it.,  2,  <>  S.— Inorrat.,  Panef ., 
p  92. — Snidaa,  Heaych.,  a.  T. — Etymol.  Majr.,  a.  t.  'RirtoraBpot.) 

•*  (Antiq.  Rom.,  t.,  p.  337,  ed.  Sylburg.)— S.  (Polyb.,  it.,  SI.) 

0  (1.  c.)— 7.  (De  Coron.,  p.  2)8.)— 8.  (Compare  Demoath.,  a 
Tniiocr.,  p.  740.— Plut.,  Nanmt.  Amat.,  c.  3.)— 9.  (Do  Rep.  Lac, 

0  14  )-l6.  (Thucyd.,  it.,  S3.)— II.  (Jod.  Voc,  c.  1, toI.  i., p. 8» 
mi  Henurt.)— 12.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  i., 2.  ,  02.)— 13.  (Ex.,  ixtii.,  1.— 

1  San  .,  II.,  13,  14,  Sept. — Ahatopb.,  Veap.,  11)2. — Anoxippoa, 
ap.  A  ten.,  it.,  08.)— 14.  (Branca.  Anal  ,  n.,  SIS.)— IS.  (EqniL. 
7».) 
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«ett,'  was  used  to  draw  up  a  pail,  or  to  recover  any- 
thing which  had  fallen  into  a  well.' 

In  war,  the  grappling-iron,  thrown  at  an  enemy's 
ship,  seized  the  rigging,  and  was  then  used  to  drag 
the  ship  within  reach,  so  that  it  might  be  easily 
boarded  or  destroyed.3  These  instruments,  aptly 
called  "  iron  hands"  (ferrets  mantis*),  were  employ- 
ed by  the  consul  Duilius  against  the  Carthaginians,4 
and  were  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Pericles.6 

HARPASTUM  (dpnaardv,  from  dp7rd£w)  was  a 
hall,  used  in  a  game  of  which  we  have  no  accurate 
account ;  but  it  appears,  both  from  the  etymology 
of  the  word  and  the  statement  of  Galen,7  that  a  ball 
was  thrown  among  the  players,  each  of  whom  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  possession  of  it.  Hence  Mar- 
tial8 speaks  of  the  harpasta  pulverulent  a.  The  game 
required  a  great  deal  of  bodily  exertion.9 

HARU'SPICES  or  ARU'SPICES  were  sooth- 
sayers or  diviners  who  interpreted  the  will  of  the 
gods.  They  originally  came  to  Rome  from  Etru- 
ria,  whence  haruspices  were  often  sent  for  by  the 
Romans  on  important  occasions.10  The  art  of  the 
haruspices  resembled  in  many  respects  that  of  the 
augurs,  but  they  never  acquired  that  political  im 
portance  which  the  latter  possessed,  and  were  re- 
garded rather  as  means  for  ascertaining  the  will  of 
the  gods  than  as  possessing  any  religious  authority. 
They  did  not,  in  fact,  form  any  part  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical polity  of  the  Roman  state  during  the  Repub- 
lic ;  they  are  never  called  sacerdotes  ;  they  did  not 
form  a  collegium,  and  had  no  rnagister  at  their  head. 
The  account  of  Dionysius,11  that  the  haruspices 
were  instituted  by  Romulus,  and  that  one  was  cho- 
sen from  each  tribe,  is  opposed  to  all  the  other  au- 
thorities, and  is  manifestly  incorrect.  In  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  we  read  of  a  collegium  or  ordo  of 
sixty  haruspices  ;la  but  the  time  of  its  institution  is 
uncertain  It  has  been  supposed  that  such  a  colle- 
gium existed  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  since  he  speaks 
of  a  summits  rnagister  ;13  but  by  this  we  are  proba- 
bly to  understand,  not  a  rnagister  collegii,  but  merely 
the  most  eminent  of  the  haruspices  at  the  time. 

The  art  of  the  haruspices,  which  was  called  ha- 
ruspicina,  consisted  in  explaining  and  interpreting 
the  will  of  the  gods  from  the  appearance  of  the  en- 
trails (exta)  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  whence 
they  are  sometimes  called  extispices,  and  their  art 
extispicium  and  also  from  lightning,  earthquakes, 
and  all  extraordinary  phenomena  in  nature,  to  which 
the  general  name  of  portenta  was  given.16  Their 
art  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Etruscan 
Tages,16  and  was  contained  in  certain  books  called 
hbri  karuspicini,  fulgurales,  and  tonitruales.11 

This  art  was  considered  by  the  Romans  so  im- 
portant at  one  time,  that  the  senate  decreed  that  a 
certain  number  of  young  Etruscans,  belonging  to  the 
principal  families  of  the  state,  should  always  be  in- 
structed in  it.1"  Niebuhr  appears  to  be  mistaken 
in  supposing  the  passage  in  Cicero  to  refer  to  the 
children  of  Roman  families.19  The  senate  some- 
times consulted  the  haruspices,30  as  did  also  private 
persons.51  In  later  times,  however,  their  art  fell 
into  disrepute  among  well-educated  Romans ;  and 
Cicero*3  relates  a  saying  of  Cato,  that  he  wondered 

1.  (Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  994.)— 2.  (Hesych.,  s.  v. '  Apitdytii  Kpt 
ivpa,  XiKof.)— 3.  ("Apir«$  :  Athen.,  vi.,  43.)— 4.  (Q.  Cnrt.,  iv.,  9. 
—Dion  Cass.,  xlix..  3.— Id.,  n.,  32, 34.)— 5.  (Flor.,  ii.,  2.— Front., 
Stratag.,  ii.,  3,  24.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  57.)— 7.  (mpl  jtiKpSf 
JMatpas,  c.  2,  p.  902,  ed.  Kiihn.)—  8.  (IV.,  xix.,  6.)— 9.  (Martial, 
VII.,  lxvii.,  4. — Compare  xiv.,  48. — Vid.  Becker's  Gallus,  i.,  p. 
J76.)— 10.  (Liv..  xxvii.,  37.— Cic,  Cat.,  iii.,  8.— ld.,Dc  Div.,ri., 
(.)— 11.  (ii.,  22.)— 12.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  15.— Orelli,  Inscr.,  i., 
p.  399.)— 13.  (De  Div.,  ii.,  24.)— 14.  (Cic,  De  Div.,  ii.,  II  — 
Suet.,  Ner.,  56.)— 15.  (Val.  Max.,  i.,  1,  «  1.)— 16.  (Cic,  De 
Div.,  ii.,  23.— Festus,  s  v.  Tages.)— 17.  (Cic,  De,  Div.,  1.  33 
— Compare  Macrob.,  Saturn.,  iii.,  7.) — 18.  (Cic,  De  Div.,1  ,41  . 
—19.  (See  Orelli.  ad  loci— 20.  (Cic,  De  Div.,  i.,  43.— Id.  ib., 
b.,  35.— Liv.,  xxvii.,  37?)— SI.  (Cic,  De  Div.,  ii.,29  '-29  (Cic, 
O.  TH»  ,  ii.,  24.) 
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that  one  harutpex  did  not  laugh  when  he  *aw  at» 
othei  The  Emperor  Claudius  attempted  to  revive 
the  8tuu>  of  the  art,  which  had  then  become  neg 
lected  ar».  the  senate,  under  his  directions,  passed 
a  deciee  that  the  pontifices  should  examine  what 
parts  ol  it  should  be  retained  and  established  bul 
we  do  not  know  what  effect  this  decree  produced. 

The  name  of  haruspex  is  sometimes  afplied  t« 
any  kind  of  soothsayer  or  prophet whei  ce  Juve 
nal3  speaks  of  Armemus  vel  Commagenus  karusper. 

The  latter  part  of  the  word  haruspex  contains  the 
root  spec ;  and  Donatus4  derives  the  former  part 
from  haruga,  a  victim.6 

(Gottling,  Gesch.  der  Rom.  Staatsv.,  p.  213. — 
Walter,  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechts,  p.  184.—  Brissoni 
us,  De  Formuhs,  i.,  29,  &c.) 

HASTA  (lyxoc ),  a  Spear.  The  spear  is  defined 
by  Homer,  66pv  xa^-KVpcc,  "a  pole  fitted  with 
bronze,"6  and  66pv  xo^Kotaptc,  "  a  pole  heavy  with 
bronze.'"  The  bronze,  for  which  iron  was  after- 
ward substituted,  was  indispensable  to  form  the 
point  (alxfir/,  (ikuxti  :8  "kbyxv  acies,  cuspis,  spicu- 
lum10)  of  the  spear.  Each  of  these  two  essential 
parts  is  often  put  for  the  whole,  so  that  a  spear  is 
called  Sdpv  and  ihpdrwv,  alxfiq,  and  TLoyxv-  Even 
the  more  especial  term  petea,  meaning  an  ash-tree, 
is  used  in  the  same  manner,  because  the  pole  of  the 
spear  was  often  the  stem  of  a  young  ash,  stripped  ol 
its  bark  and  polished.11  In  like  manner,  the  spear 
is  designated  by  the  term  /cd/taf,13  meaning,  proper- 
ly, the  strong  tall  reed  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which 
served  both  forspeaTs  and  for  various  other  uses.1' 

The  bottom  of  the  spear  was  often  enclosed  in  a 
pointed  cap  of  bronze,  called  by  the  Ionic  writers 
o■avpurijp,*  and  ovpiaxoc,16  and  in  Attic  or  common 
Greek  orvpa!;.1*  By  forcing  this  into  the  ground, 
the  spear  was  fixed  erect.1'  Many  of  the  lancers 
(dopvifidpoi,  aixfioifiopoi,  Xoyxo<(>6poi,  woodcut,  p.  207) 
who  accompanied  the  King  of  Persia  had,  instead 
of  this  spike  at  the  bottom  of  their  spears,  an  apple 
or  a  pomegranate,  either  gilt  or  silvered."  With 
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this,  or  a  similar  ornament,  the  spear  is  often  ter 


1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  15.)  — 2.  (Prop.,  III.,  xiii.,  59.)— 3.  (r,., 
550.)— 4.  (ad  Ter.,  Phorm.,  IV.,  iv.,  28.)— 5.  (Compare  Fertra, 
s  v.  Harviga,  and  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  98,  ed.  Mdller.)— C 
(IL,  vi.,  3.)— 7.  (Od..  xi.,  531.)— 8.  (Homer.)— 9.  (Xeiophor.  ',- 
10.  (Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  375.)— 11.  (II.,  xix.,  390.— Ib.t  ri  ,  277  .- 
Ib.,  xxii.,  328.— Od.,  xxii.,  259.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  24  — Ovit, 
Met.,  xii.,  369.)— 12.  (jEsch.,  Ag.,  65.— Eurip.,  Hie,  1155.— 
Id.,  Phcen.,  1421.— Brunck,  Anal.,  i.,  191,  226.— Ant.  Sid.,  34.) 
—13  (lies.,  Scut.,  298.— Schol.  in  loc— Xen.,  De  Re  Equent, 
xii.,  12.)— 14.  (Horn.,  II.,  x.,  153.— Herod.,  vii.,  40,  41.— Polyb, 
vi..  23.J—15.  (II.,  xiii.,  443  -  Ib.,  xvi.,  612.— Ib. , xvii.,  528.;— 10 
(Xen.,  Hellen.,  vi,,  2, 19.— Athen.,  xii.,  8.— oni{  okIov  Thucyd. 
ii.,  l-/En.  Tact..,  18.)— 17.  (Virif.,  JRn..  xii.  130.;  -18  itfe 
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muiated  both  on  Persian  and  Egyptian  monuments. 
Fig.  1  in  the  preceding  woodcut  shows  the  top  and 
bottom  of  a  spear  which  is  held  by  one  of  the  king's 
guards  in  the  sculptures  at  Persepolis.1  It  may 
be  compared  with  those  in  the  hand  of  the  Greek 
warrior  at  p.  94,  which  have  the  spike  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  spike  at  the  bottom  of  the  spear  was 
used  in  fighting  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  when 
the  he.id  was  broken  off.' 

A  well-finished  spear  was  kept  in  a  case  (doparo- 
fari),  winch,  on  account  of  its  form,  is  called  by 
Homer  a  pipe  (ovpiy?). 

The  spear  was  used  as  a  weapon  of  attack  in 
ihree  different  ways:  1.  It  was  thrown  from  cata- 
pults and  other  engines.  (Vid.  Tormentum.)  2. 
It  was  thrust  forward  as  a  pike.  In  this  manner 
Achilles  killed  Hector  by  piercing  him  with  his  spear 
through  the  neck.4  The  Euboeans  were  particu- 
larly celebrated  as  pikernen.*  3.  It  was  commonly 
thrown  by  the  hand  {iiKovriaat  uaxpodev*)  The 
warrior,  preparing  to  hurl  it,  raised  his  hand  to  his 
right  ear.7  (Compare  woodcut,  p.  245  )  He  some- 
times derived  assistance  from  the  use  of  the  Amen- 
tum or  the  Ansa.  He  generally  went  to  the  field 
with  two  spears.8  (Woodcuts,  p.  94,  227,  332.) 
On  approaching  the  enemy,  he  first  threw  either  one 
spear  or  both,  and  then,  on  coming  to  close  quar- 
ters, drew  his  sword9  (pila  conjecerunt — gladiis  ge- 
-t  res  capta  est1'). 

Under  the  general  terms  hasta  and  lyx<><;  were  in- 
cluded various  kinds  of  missiles,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal were  as  follow : 

Lancea  (Abyx Vn )» lne  lance,  a  comparatively  slen- 
der spear  commonly  used  by  the  Greeks.  Iphicra- 
:es,  who  doubled  the  length  of  the  sword  {mi.  Gla- 
diub),  also  added  greatly  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
(ance."  This  weapon  was  used  by  the  Grecian 
horsemen  ;"  and  by  means  of  an  appendage  to  it, 
which  is  supposed  by  Stuart14  (woodcut,  fig.  2)  to 
be  exhibited  on  the  shafts  of  three  spears  in  an  an- 
cient bas-relief,  they  mounted  their  horses  with 
greater  facility."  The  lance,  on  account  of  its 
length  and  its  lightness,  was  carried  by  huntsmen.14 
.  Pilum  (uo-ffdf),  the  javelin,  much  thicker  and 
stronger  than  the  Grecian  lance,"  as  may  be  seen 
on  comparing  the  woodcuts  at  p.  94  and  95.  Its 
shaft,  often  made  of  cornel,"  was  partly  square,  and 
6J  feet  long."  The  head,  nine  inches  long,  was  of 
iron,  and  is  therefore  now  found  only  in  the  state 
described  by  Virgil,  "ixe.ia  scahra  robigine  pila."3" 
It  was  used  either  to  throw  or  to  thrust  with  ;  it 
was  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  gave  the  name  of 
pilam(p.  103)  to  the  division  of  the  army  by  which 
it  was  adopted"  (pilatum  agmen").  When  Manus 
fought  against  the  Cimbri,  he  ordered  that,  of  the 
two  nails  or  pins  (nepovai)  by  which  the  head  was 
fastened  to  the  staff,  one  should  be  of  iron  and  the 
other  of  wood.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
the  pilum  struck  the  shields  of  the  enemy,  the  tre- 
nail gave  way,  and  the  shaft  was  turned  on  one 
side,  so  that  the  spear  could  not  be  sent  back 
again." 

While  the  heavy-armed  Roman  soldiers  bore  the 
long  lance  and  the  thick  and  ponderous  javelin,  the 


1.  (Sir  It.  K.  Porter-!  Trevela,  mil.  i.,  p.  601.)— 3.  (Polyb.,  vi., 
IS.)— 3.  (II.,  xix.,  387.)— 4.  (II.,  mi.,  326.)— 5.  (Horn.,  U., 
M3.— Stralio,  i.,  1,  12,  13.)- 6.  (Aman,  Tact.)— 7.  (Ovid,  Met., 
ii.,  311.)—8.  (Horn.,  11..  ni.,  18.— Id.  lb.,  x.,  76.— Id.  ib.,  rii., 
398.— PidiI.,  Pyth.,  i».,  139.— Polyb.,  vi.,  21.)— 9.  (Hum.,  11.,  ni., 
S40.  -Id.  ib.,  xvii..  530.— Id.  ib.,  XX.,  273-284.— Theocrit.,  Idyll., 
Til.,  187-191.)— 10.  (Liv.,  xxviii.,  1.)— 11.  (Fentua,  •  .  v.  Lan- 
o»a.)— 12.  (Diud.  Sic,  xv.,  44.— Nop.,  xi.,  1,3.)— 13.  (Polyb.,vi., 
13.)— 14.  (Ant.  of  Athena,  V.,  iii.,  p.  47.)— 1J.  (Xcn.,  De  Re  Eq., 
VII.,  xii.)— 16.  (A pnl..  Met.,  vni.)— 17.  (Flor.,  ii.,  7.)— 18.  (Vir«., 
iEn.,  ii.,  698.— Ovid,  Met.,  Tin.,  408  )— 19.  (Veget.,  it.,  15.)  — 
It).  (Ueorg.,  iv..  495.)— 21.  (Strain),  I.  c.)— 23.  (Virg.,  iEn.,  ni., 
171  130;  vii,,  664.  —  Servim  in  loc.  —  Hot.,  Sat,  II.,  i.,  13.  — 
:  »  .  .  B  O.,  i.,  52.)— 23  (Pint..  Marina.) 
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light-armed  usetr  smallei  missiles,  which,  though  o. 
different  kinds,  were  included  under  the  general 
term  hasta  velitares  '  From  ypbc<po<;,  ihe  corre- 
sponding Greek  term,'  the  velites,  or  light-armed, 
are  called  by  Polybius  ypoatpofiuxoi*  According  to 
his  description,  the  ypba<j>oc  was  a  dart,  with  a  shaft 
about  three  feet  long  and  an  inch  in  thickness:  the 
iron  head  was  a  span  long,  and  so  thin  and  acumi- 
nated as  to  be  bent  by  striking  against  anything, 
and  thus  rendered  unfit  to  be  sent  back  against  the 
enemy.  Fig.  3  in  the  preceding  woodcut  shows 
one  which  was  found,  with  nearly  four  hundied 
others,  in  a  Roman  intrenchment  at  Meon  Hill,  in 
Gloucestershire.4 

The  light  infantry  of  the  Roman  anny  used  a 
similar  weapon,  called  a  spit  (veru,1  venuum*  oav- 
viov1).  It  was  adopted  by  them  from  the  Samni- 
tes8  and  the  Volsci.'  Its  shaft  was  3i  feet  long, 
its  point  five  inches.10  Fig.  4,  in  the  preceding 
woodcut,  represents  the  head  of  a  dart  in  the  Royal 
Collection  at  Naples ;  it  may  be  taken  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  verutum,  and  may  be  contrasted  with 
fig.  5,  which  is  the  head  of  a  lance  in  the  same  col- 
lection. The  Romans  adopted,  in  like  manner,  the 
G/esum,  which  was  properly  a  Celtic  weapon  it 
was  given  as  a  reward  to  any  soldier  who  wound- 
ed an  enemy."  Sparus  is  evidently  ihe  same  word 
with  the  English  spar  and  spear.  It  was  the  rudest 
missile  of  the  whole  class,  and  only  used  when  bet 
ter  could  not  be  obtained." 

Besides  the  terms  jaculum  and  spiculum  (ukuv 
aKovTiov),  'vhich  probably  denoted  darts  resembling 
in  form  t>*  lance  and  javelin,  but  much  smaller, 
adapted,  consequeni Iv,  to  the  light-armed  {jaculato- 
res),  and  used  in  hunting  as  well  as  in  battle,14  we 
find  in  classical  authors  the  names  of  various  othei 
spears,  winch  were  characteristic  of  particular  na- 
tions. Thus  Servius  states"  that,  as  the  pilum 
was  proper  to  the  Romans,  and  the  gasum  to  the 
Gauls,  so  the  sarissa  was  the  spear  peculiar  to  the 
Macedonians.  This  was  used  both  to  throw  and 
as  a  pike.14  It  exceeded  in  length  all  other  miseries. 
(See  p.  101.)  Ii  was  made  of  cornel,  the  tall,  lense 
stem  of  which  also  served  to  make  spears  ol  othei 
kinds.17  The  Thracian  romphea,  which  had  a  very 
long  point,  like  the  blade  of  a  sword18  (rumjna,1*  pop- 
paid"),  was  probably  not  unlike  the  sarissa,  since 
Livy  asserts31  that,  in  a  country  partly  covered  with 
wood,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was  ineffective  on 
account  of  their  pralonga  hasta,  and  that  the  rom- 
phaea  of  the  Thracians  was  a  hinderance  for  the  same 
reason  With  these  weapons  we  may  also  class 
the  lllyrian  sthina,  which  resembled  a  hunting-pole" 
(tibon1*). 

The  iron  head  of  the  German  spear,  called  fro- 
mea,  was  short  and  narrow,  but  very  sharp.  The 
Germans  used  it  with  great  effect  either  as  a  lance 
or  a  pike  :  they  gave  to  each  youth  a  framea  and  a 
shield  on  coming  of  age."  The  FaJarica  or  Phala- 
rxea  was  the  spear  of  the  Saguntines,  and  was  im- 
pelled by  the  aid  of  twisted  ropes  :  it  was  large  and 
ponderous,  having  a  head  of  iron  a  cubit  in  length, 
and  a  ball  of  lead  at  its  other  end  ;  it  sometime* 
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yairied  flaming  pitch  and  tow.'  The  mata.a  and 
tagula  were  chiefly  used  in  Gaul  and  Spain :  the 
r^agula  was  probably  barbed,  as  it  required  to  be 
cut  out  of  the  wound."  The  Aclis  and  Cateia 
were  much  smaller  missiles. 

Among  the  decorations  which  the  Roman  gener- 
als bestowed  on  their  soldiers,  nore  especially  for 
sa\  Jig  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen,  was  a  spear  with- 
out a  hear1 ,  called  hasta  pura.3  The  gift  of  it  is 
sometimes  recorded  in  funeral  inscriptions. 

The  celibaris  hasta,*  having  been  fixed  into  the 
body  of  a  gladiator  lying  dead  on  the  arena,  was 
used  at  marriages  to  part  the  hair  of  the  bride.6 

A  spear  was  erected  at  auctions  (vid.  Auctio), 
and  when  tenders  were  received  for  public  offices 
(locationes).  It  served  both  to  announce,  by  a  con- 
ventional sign  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  that  a 
sale  was  going  on,  and  to  show  that  it  was  conduct- 
ed under  the  authority  of  the  public  functionaries.* 
Hence  an  auction  was  called  hasta, .and  an  auction- 
room  hastarium.1  It  was  also  the  practice  to  set 
lp  a  spear  in  the  court  of  the  Oentumviri. 

The  throwing  of  spears  was  one  of  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  Romans.8 

HAST  ATI.    (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

HECATOMILEON.    (Vid.  Calendar,  Greek.) 

HECATOMBAIA.    (Vid.  Her^a.) 

HECTICI  ('Ektohk),  another  name  for  the  medi- 
cal sect  of  the  Episynthetici,  as  we  learn  from  Ga- 
len,* who  says  that  "  Agethinus  the  Lacedasmonian 
was  the  founder  of  a  sect  which  he  named  'Em<rvv- 
BeriKr),  and  which  some  called  'E/cAeKTi/c^,  and  oth- 
ers 'E«r«fc#."  For  their  opinions  (as  far  as  they  are 
known),  vid.  Episynthetici. 

♦HED'ERA  (riaooc  or  k'ittoc),  the  Ivy,  Hedera 
kelix.  The  ivy,  as  Fee  remarks,  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  plants  of  antiquity,  since,  independently  of 
the  descriptions  given  of  it  by  ancient  poets  and 
botanists,  we  see  it  sculptured  on  various  monu- 
ments of  former  days.  Theophrastus,10  and,  after 
him,  Dioscorides11  and  Pliny,18  have  distinguished 
three  kinds  of  ivy,  subdivided  into  several  species. 
These  three  kinds,  however,  are  now  looked  upon 
as  mere  varieties,  and  we  may  be  said  to  know  at 
tiie  present  day  but  a  single  species  of  Hedera, 
rvhich  modern  botanical  writers  have  designated  by 
the  epithet  of  Helix  Among  the  varieties  of 

;his  species  may  be  mentioned  the  Hedera  corymbosa 
of  modern  botanists,  the  same  with  the  H.  arborea 
if  the  botanical  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is 
he  kind  beautifully  described  in  the  Culex  of  Vir- 
{il,  and  alluded  to  also  in  the  3d  Eclogue,  and  in 
he  Georgics  of  the  same  poet.  The  Hedera  nigra 
jf  the  7th  and  8th  Eclogues  is  that  which  the  an- 
iients  consecrated  to  Bacchus,  and  called,  from  him, 
Qionysia.  It  is  the  Hedera  poetica  of  Bauhin,  and 
served,  when  interlaced  with  the  laurel,  as  a  crown 
ror  warriors,  poets,  &c.  The  epithet  nigra,  given 
ly  Virgil  to  the  Hedera  helix,  applies  to  its  dark- 
med  berries  and  the  sombre  colour  of  its  foliage. 
By  the  epithet  pallens,  on  the  other  hand,  he  intends 
to  indicate  the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  corymbi  before 
l.he  fruit  is  matured.11  The  following  remarks  of 
Martyn1*  are  worthy  of  perusal :  "  Many  sorts  of  ivy 
are  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  most  of  which  seem 
to  be  rather  varieties  than  distinct  species.  Theo- 
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phrastus  says  the  three  principal  sorts  aie  the  wnile 
the  black,  and  that  which  is  called  helix.  The  black 
is  our  common  ivy,  and  the  helix  seems  to  be  only 
the  same  plant  before  it  has  arrived  at  the  perfec- 
tion of  bearing  fruit.  For  at  first  the  leaves  are 
angular,  and  the  whole  plant  clings  closely  to  tLa 
wall  or  tree  that  supports  it :  but  when  it  comes  to 
flower,  a  new  shoot  is  detached  from  the  support, 
bearing  roundish  leaves  without  angles.  That  the 
helix  is  the  ivy  in  its  barren  state  is  plain  from  the 
account  which  Theophrastus  gives  of  it.  He  says 
the  leaves  are  angular,  and  more  neat  than  those 
of  ivy,  which  has  them  more  round  and  simple.  He 
adds  also  that  it  is  barren.  As  for  the  white  ivy,  it 
seems  to  be  unknown  to  us.  Some,  indeed,  ima- 
gine it  to  be  that  variety  of  which  the  leaves  are 
variegated  with  white.  But  Theophrastus  express- 
ly mentions  the  whiteness  of  the  fruit ;  for  he  says 
some  have  only  the  fruit  white,  and  others  the  leave* 
also.  Dioscorides  also  mentions  three  principa! 
sorts  of  ivy,  the  white,  the  black,  and  the  helix 
The  white  bears  a  white  fruit ;  the  black  has  eithef 
a  black  or  saffron-coloured  fruit ;  this  kind  the j 
called  also  Dionysia;  the  helix  bears  no  fruit  at  all, 
but  has  white  twigs,  and  small,  angular,  reddisl 
leaves.  Pliny  has  confounded  the  ivy  with  the  as- 
tus,  being  deceived  by  the  similarity  between  kiog6( 
(or  «trr6f)  and  /u'oTof.  The  flower  of  the  cistu* 
does,  indeed,  bear  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  wild 
rose,  as  Pliny  remarks,  but  it  would  be  difficult  tc 
find  any  such  similitude  in  the  ivy." 

HEDNA  {i6va).    ( Vid.  Dos,  Greek.) 

*HEDYOSMUS  (r/dvoofioc).  Garden-mint,  or  Men 
tha  sativa.  The  r/dvoo/ioc  aypioc  of  Dioscorides  ant) 
others  is  the  Mentha  gentilis  ;  the  r/dvoa/toc  rifiepoc, 
the  Mentha  crispa.  The  icaha/rivOn  irepa  is  the 
M.  sylvestris.1 

*HEDYS'ARUM  fidvoapov),  a  leguminous  plant, 
Coronilla  securidica.  It  was  also  called  by  the  at 
cient  writers  ne\mlvog,  which  name,  as  well  at 
securidica,  refers  to  the  axe-formed  shape  of  ite 
seeds.  The  modern  Greek  name  is  mxpoXotiSi. 
"  Matthiolus,"  observes  Adams,  "  holds  that  the 
Hedysarum  is  either  the  Coronilla  securidica  or  the 
Astragalus  hamosus.  Clusius  brought  into  view  the 
Coronilla  varia  and  the  Bisserula  pelecinus.  Stack- 
house  makes  the  Tzzkenivoi;  of  Theophrastus,  which 
is  identical  with  the  i/dvoapov,  to  be  the  Coronilla 
securidica,  and  in  this  opinion  he  has  the  support 
of  Sibthorp.  Schneider,  however,  is  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  either  the  Coronilla  or  the  Bisserula 
answers  to  the  description  of  Dioscorides.'" 

'HrEMON'IA  AIKASTHP'IOT  (vyefiovia  duiaoTti- 

ptOV).      (Vid.  ElSAGOGEIS.) 

'EIPrMOT  TPA4>H  (slpyfiov  ypafyrft.  This  was 
an  action  for  false  imprisonment  of  a  free  citizen 
or  stranger,  and  keeping  such  person  in  private  cus- 
tody. There  are  no  orations  upon  this  subject  ex- 
tant, nor,  indeed,  any  direct  allusions  to  it  by  name ; 
but  it  is  hinted  at  as  a  remedy  that  might  have  been 
adopted  by  Agatharchus,  the  painter,  for  the  re- 
straint put  upon  his  personal  liberty  by  Alcibiades 
and  in  a  passage  of  Dinarchus,*  where  a  miller  is 
mentioned  to  have  incurred  capital  punishment  for 
a  like  offence.  The  thesmothetae  probably  presided 
in  the  court  before  which  offenders  of  tms  kind 
were  brought  to  trial.* 

♦HELENIUM  (llevwv),  a  plant,  Scabwort  or  Ele 
campane,  Inula  Helenium,  L.  "  Helenium,"  says  Lis 
ter,  "  Inula  Campana  Italis  dictum."  "  It  is  proba- 
ble,"  remarks  Woodville,  "  that  the  Elecampane  ii 
the  Helenium  foliis  verbasci  of  Dioscorides,  and  the 
Inula  of  Pliny."    Sprengel  and  Dierbach  also  agree 


1.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  7.— Dioscor.,  iii.,  36.)— 1  (Dio» 
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tn  referring  it  to  the  Inula  Helenium,  L.  The  other 
ipecies  described  by  Dioscorides  is  referred  by  Bau- 
bin  and  Sprenuel  to  the  Teuerium  marum.1 

HELE'POLIS  (iXinoXic).  When  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes  besieged  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  he  caused  a 
machine  to  be  constructed  which  he  called  "  the  ta- 
ker of  cities."  Its  form  was  that  of  a  square  tow- 
er, each  side  being  90  cubits  high  and  45  wide.  It 
rested  on  four  wheels,  each  eight  cubits  high.  It 
was  divided  into  nine  stories,  the  lower  of  which 
contained  machines  for  throwing  great  stones,  the 
middle  large  catapults  for  throwing  spears,  and  the 
highest  other  machines  for  throwing  smaller  stones, 
together  with  smaller  catapults.  It  was  manned 
with  200  soldiers,  besides  those  who  moved  it  by 
pushing  the  parallel  beams  at  the  bottom.1 

At  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  306  B.C.,  Demetrius  em- 
ployed a  lielepolis  of  still  greater  dimensions  and 
more  complicated  construction.  Besides  wheels,  it 
dad  castors  (uvTiorpiirra),  so  as  to  admit  of  being 
moved  laterally  as  well  as  directly.  Its  form  was 
lyramidal.  The  three  sides  which  were  exposed 
vo  attack  were  rendered  fireproof  by  being  covered 
with  iron  plates.  In  front,  each  story  had  port- 
holes, which  were  adapted  to  the  several  kinds  of 
nissiles,  and  were  furnished  with  shutters  that 
xrald  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure,  and  were 
nade  of  skins  stuffed  with  wool.  Each  story  had 
wo  broad  flights  of  steps,  one  for  ascending,  the 
vther  for  descending.1  This  helepolis  was  con- 
ducted by  Epimachus  the  Athenian  ;  and  a  much 
isteemed  description  of  it  was  written  by  Dioclides 
)f  Abdera.*  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  greatest  and  most 
remarkable  engine  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  erect- 
ed. In  subsequent  ages  we  find  the  name  of  "  hele- 
polis" applied  to  moving  towers  whici.  teamed  bat- 
tering-rams, as  well  as  machines  for  thrc  wing  spears 
and  stones.*  Towers  of  this  description  were  used 
io  destroy  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Romans.*    (Vid.  Abies,  Tokmbntom.) 

HELLEA.    ( Vid.  Dicastebion.) 

HELIOCAMI'NUS.    (Vid.  House.) 

♦HELIOTROP'IUM  (yXiorpimov),  I.  a  plant,  the 
tleliotrope,  or  Great  Turnsole,  Helwtroptum  Euro- 
ptzum,  L.  This  is  the  species  called  utya  by  Dios- 
corides. Sprengel  joins  Lobelius  and  Gesner  in  re- 
ferring the  other  species,  or  ijXtoTpoiuov  uixpov,  to 
the  Crolon  linctorius.1 

II.  A  precious  stone,  the  Heliotrope  of  Jameson. 
It  is  a  sub-species  of  Jasper.* 

♦HELIX.    (Kid.  Hedera.) 

HELLANO'DICjE  (EXXavooUai),  the  judges  in 
the  Olympic  games,  of  whom  an  account  is  given 
under  Olympic  Games.  The  same  name  was  also 
given  to  the  judges,  or  court-martial  in  the  Lacede- 
monian army  ;'  and  they  were  probably  first  called 
by  tins  name  when  Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Greek  confederacy. 

•HELLEB  ORUS  (iXXioopoc),  Hellebore,  a  cele- 
brated remedy  among  the  ancients  for  the  cure  of 
insanity.  Two  kinds  are  spoken  of,  namely,  the 
white  and  ihe  black  (/.d«w  and  w'/w  i.  but  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  plant  itself  much  discussion  has 
arisen.  "  Modern  authorities  on  Botany."  observes 
Adams,  "  differ  widely  in  opinion  respecting  the 
white  Hellebore  of  I  he  ancients.  Sibthorp  most 
unaccountably  decides  it  to  have  been  the  Digitalis 
fcrruginea.  Schulze,  who  is  loo  prone  to  skeptical 
il'iuhts  on  botanical  questions,  expresses  himself 
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with  great  hesitation  regarding  it,  but,  npc  i  tnt 
whole,  inclines  to  the  Adonis  vernalis.  Woodville 
and  Dierbach  are  quite  undecided.  On  the  other 
hand,  Matthiolus,  Dodonaeus,  Bauhin,  Hill,  and 
Stackhouse,  find  no  difficulty  in  recognising  it  as 
the  Veratrum  album,  L.  Geoffroy  also,  no  mean 
authority  on  these  subjects,  maintains  that  the  de- 
scription of  Dioscorides  agrees  very  well  with  the 
characters  of  the  white  Hellebore.  And  from  the 
simUarity  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  adminis- 
tering of  the  e.  Xcvkoc,  as  described  by  the  ancient 
writers  on  Toxicology,  to  the  known  effects  of  the 
Veratrum  album,  I  had  no  hesitation,  some  time  ago, 
in  recognising  their  identity  ;  and  it  now  gives  me 
pleasure  to  discover  that  Sprengel,  in  his  Annota- 
tions on  Dioscorides,  comes  to  the  same  conclus'on 
I  had  called  the  attention  ol  the  profession  to  this 
fact  in  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 
July,  1828  ;  about  eighteen  months  afterward,  the 
Savadilla  veratrum,  a  Mexican  species  of  Hellebore, 
was  much  cried  up  in  this  case. — The  iXXtiopoc  ueX- 
of,  or  Black  Hellebore,  is  marked  as  being  the  H. 
Orientalis.  Lam.  Is  it  not  a  variety  of  the  Hellebo- 
rus  niger,  L.  !  This  plant,  is  the  Christmas  Rose 
of  this  country."1 

•HELLEBORPNE  (eXXtoopivn),  a  plant,  which 
Sprengel  suggests  is  the  Helleborus  fmtidus  ;  Stack- 
house,  the  Serapias  Helleborine.  "  The  latter,"  re- 
marks Adams,  "  is  the  same,  I  suppose,  as  the  Epi 
paclus  ensifolia  of  Hooker."1 

HELLENOTA'MI^E  CEXXirvoTa/ilai),  or  treasu- 
rers of  the  Greeks,  were  magistrates  appointed  by 
the  Athenians  to  receive  the  contributions  of  the 
allied  states.  They  were  first  appointed  B.C.  477. 
when  Athens,  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of 
Pausanias,  had  obtained  the  command  of  the  allied 
states.  The  money  paid  by  the  different  states, 
which  was  originally  fixed  at  460  talents,  was  de- 
posited in  Delos,  which  was  the  place  of  meeting 
for  the  discussion  of  all  common  interests ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hellenotarniae  no» 
only  received,  but  were  also  the  guardians  of  thest 
moneys,  which  are  called  by  Xenophon1  'EXXqvora- 
pia.*  The  office  was  retained  after  the  treasury 
was  transferred  to  Athens  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Sainians,'  but  was,  of  course,  abolished  on  the  con- 
quest of  Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  hel- 
lenotamiae  were  not  reappointed  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  democracy,  for  which  reason  the  gram- 
marians afford  us  little  information  respecting  their 
duties.  Bockh,  however,  concludes  from  inscrip- 
tions that  they  were  probably  ten  in  number,  chosen 
by  lot,  like  the  treasurers  of  the  gods,  out  of  the 
Pentacosiomedimni,  and  that  they  did  not  enter 
upon  their  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  hu. 
after  the  Panatheniea  and  the  first  Prytaneia.  With 
regard  to  their  duties,  Bockh  supposes  that  they  re- 
mained treasurers  of  the  moneys  collected  from  the 
allies,  and  that'  payments  for  certain  objects  were 
assigned  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  they  would, 
of  course,  pay  the  expenses  of  wars  in  the  common 
cause,  as  the  contributions  were  originally  designed 
for  that  purpose ;  but  as  the  Athenians,  in  cou~se 
of  time,  considered  the  money  as  their  own  proper- 
ty, the  Hellenotarniae  had  to  pay  the  Theorica  and 
military  expenses  not  connected  with  wars  on  be- 
half of  the  common  cause.' 

HELLO'TIA.    (*rid  Eixotia.) 

'HELMINS  (ttyivc)  This  term,  standing  ilone, 
is  applied  to  intestinal  worms  in  general.    The  IX- 
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Hive  irhzTe.a  is  ihe  Tama  lata  Theophrastus  says 
it  is  congenital  in  some  countries,  as  Egypt  The 
medical  authorities  describe  the  Dracunculus,  or 
Guinea-worm,  which  the  Greeks  call  Spanovnov, 
and  ihe  translators  of  the  Arabians  vena  medinensis. 
\Vid.  Eulai.) 

HELOTES  (EVkurec)  were  a  class  of  bondsmen 
peculiar  to  S|»arta.  Different  etymologies  are  given 
of  their  name  The  common  account  is,  that  they 
were  originally  the  people  of  the  town  of  Helos,  in 
Laconia,  and  that  they  were  reduced  to  bondage 
after  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  the  Spartans.' 
But  the  people  of  "Eloc  were  not  called  Ellurec, 
but  'Elilot"  or  EXeu-ai.3  The  name  has  been  also 
derived  from  IXn,  marshes,  as  it  signified  inhabitants 
of  the  Lowlands.  But  Miiller  seems  to  be  nearer  the 
mark  in  explaining  eVkurec  as  meaning  prisoners, 
from  the  root  of  e"kuv,  to  take,  like  6/iusc  from  the 
root  of  fiafidu).  The  ancient  writers  considered  them 
to  be  Achasans,  who  had  resisted  the  Dorian  inva- 
ders to  the  last,  and  had  been  reduced  to  slavery  as 
the  punishment  of  their  obstinacy.4  Miiller,  how- 
ever, supposes  that  they  were  an  aboriginal  race, 
which  was  subdued  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
which  immediately  passed  over  as  slaves  to  the 
Doric  conquerors.  But  this  theory,  as  Thirlwall 
has  observed,  does  not  account  for  the  hereditary 
enmity  between  them  and  their  masters ;  for,  unless 
they  lost  their  liberty  by  the  Dorian  conquest,  there 
is  no  probability  that  it  placed  them  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  before. 

The  Helots  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
state,  which,  while  it  gave  their  services  to  individ- 
uals, reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  emancipating 
them.*  They  were  attached  to  the  land,  and  could 
not  be  sold  away  from  it.  Several  families,  as  many, 
perhaps,  as  six  or  seven,  resided  on  each  Klijpoc,  in 
dwellings  of  their  own.  They  cultivated  the  land, 
and  paid  to  their  masters  as  rent  a  fixed  measure  of 
corn,  the  exact  amount  of  which  had  been  fixed  at 
t  very  early  period,  the  raising  of  that  amount  being 
"orbidden  under  heavy  imprecations. s  The  annual 
.ent  paid  for  each  nlfjpoc  was  eighty-two  medimni 
of  barley,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  oil  and 
wine.7  Besides  being  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  the  Helots  attended  on  their  masters  at 
the  public  meal,  and  many  of  them  were,  no  doubt, 
employed  by  the  state  in  public  works. 

In  war  the  Helots  served  as  light-armed  troops 
(if>lloi),  a  certain  number  of  them  attending  every 
heavy- armed  Spartan  to  the  field  ;  at  the  battle  of 
Plata?a  there  were  seven  Helots  to  each  Spartan.8 
These  attendants  were  probably  called  afiniTTapec 
(i.  e.,  a/i(f>iaTavTec9),  and  one  of  them,  in  particular, 
the  tiepdiruv,  or  servant;"  though  depanuv  was 
also  used  by  the  Dorians  as  a  general  name  for  arm- 
ed slaves.  The  Helots  only  served  as  hoplitae  in 
particular  emergencies,  and  on  such  occasions  they 
were  generally  emancipated.  The  first  instance  of 
this  kind  was  in  the  expedition  of  Brasidas,  B.C. 
424." 

The  treatment  to  which  the  Helots  were  subject- 
ed, as  described  by  the  later  Greek  writers,  is  mark- 
ed by  the  most  wanton  cruelty.  Thus  Myron  states 
that  "  the  Spartans  impose  upon  them  every  igno- 
minious service,  for  they  compel  them  to  wear  a 
cap  of  dog's  skin,  and  to  be  clothed  with  a  garment 
of  sheep's  skin,  and  to  have  stripes  inflicted  upon 
them  every  year  for  no  fault,  that  they  may  never 
forget  that  they  are  slaves.    And,  besides  all  this,  if 
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any  rise  by  their  qualities  above  the  condition  of  ■ 
slave,  they  appoint  death  as  the  penalty,  and  theii 

I  masters  are  liable  to  punishment  if  they  do  not  de- 
stroy the  most  excellent."1  And  Plutarch'  state* 
that  Helots  were  forced  to  intoxicate  themselves, 
and  perform  indecent  dances  as  a  warning  to  the 

;  Spartan  youth.  These  descriptions  are  probaMy 
exaggerated  ;  but  we  have  abundant  evidence,  in 

j  addition  to  the  direct  assertion  of  Thucydides,3  thai 
the  Spartans  always  regarded  the  Helots  with  the 
greatest  suspicion.  Every  means  was  taken  to 
mark  the  distinction  between  them  and  their  mas- 
ters :  they  were  obliged  to  wear  the  rustic  gai  b  de- 
scribed above,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  sing 
one  of  the  Spartan  songs.*  That  the  cruelty  of 
their  masters  knew  no  restraint  when  it  was  stimu- 
lated by  fear,  is  manifest  enough  from  the  institu- 
tion of  the  KpvTrreia  (vid.  Crypteia),  and  from  the 
fact  related  by  Thucydides,  that  on  one  occasion, 
two  thousand  of  the  Helots,  who  had  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  the  state  in  war,  were  induced  to 
come  forward  by  the  offer  of  emancipation,  and  then 
were  put  to  death.4 

At  the  end  of  the  second  Messenian  war  (B  C 
668),  the  conquered  Messenians  were  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  included  under  the  denomination  of 
Helots.  Their  condition  appears  to  have  been  the 
same,  with  some  slight  differences,  as  that  of  the 
other  Helots  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  the  remembrance  of  their  freedom,  and 
a  readiness  to  seize  any  opportunity  of  regaining  it, 
in  which  they  at  length  succeeded,  after  the  battle 
of  Leuctra.4 

The  Helots  might  be  emancipated,  but  there  were 
several  steps  between  them  and  the  free  citizen ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  ever  admitted  to 
all  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  Myro'  enumerate* 
the  following  classes  of  emancipated  Helots  :  a<t>e 
rat,  adeonoToi,  epvurripee,  deairoaiovav^ai  anil  veoda 
«(j(5eif .  Of  these  the  dipeTa'i  were  probably  released 
from  all  service ;  the  epvKrijpec  were  those  employ- 
ed in  war  (vid.  Erycteres)  ;  the  dEairooiovavrat 
served  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  the  vEodap.i)6eic  were 
those  who  had  been  possessed  of  freedom  for  some 
time.  Besides  these,  there  were  the  fioduvec  or  /id- 
daicec,  who  were  domestic  slaves,  brought  up  with 
the  young  Spartans,  and  then  emancipated.  Upon 
being  emancipated,  they  received  permission  to 
dwell  where  they  wished.  (Compare  Civitas, 
Greek,  p.  260.) 

(Miiller.  Dorians,  iii.,  3. — Thirlwall,  Greece,  vol.  L, 
p.  309. — Hermann,  Political  Antiquities  of  Greece, 
v  19,  24,  28,  30,  48.— Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth., 
I.,  i.,  217,  19  ;  ii.,  59,  104,  209,  211,  370-1 ;  II.,  i., 
361.) 

•HELXINE  (tUlvn),  a  plant,  of  which  Dioscor 
ides  describes  two  species  :  the  latter  of  these  is  the 
Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  or  Parietaria  officinalis ;  the 
former  is  referred  by  Bauhin  and  others  to  the  Con- 
volvulus arvensis,  or  Gravel-bind.8 

HEM'ERA.    (Vii.  Dies.) 

*HE'MERIS  (ijixepic),  the  Greek  name  given  by 
Theophrastus  to  the  Quercus  rohur.  (Vid.  Qdek- 
cus.)9 

♦HEMEROCALLES  (v/ttepoicaTiMc).  Sprengel,  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  sets  this  plant  dowo 
for  the  Pancratium  maritimum,  having  adopted  the 
opinion  of  Lobel  and  Bauhin ;  but  in  the  second 
edition  he  holds  it  to  be  the  Lilium  Macedonicum.}" 

*HEMEROCALLIS  (fi/iepoKalX'tc),  a  plant.  "Thp 


1.  (Athen.,  xiv.,  74,  p.  657.)— 2.  (Lye,  28.)— 3.  (iv.,  80.)— 4 
(Plut.,  Lye,  28.)— 5.  (Thucyd.,  iv.,  80.)— 6.  ( Vid.  Thirlwall'. 
Greece,  v.,  p.  103.)  — 7.  (Myro,  aj.  Athen.,  vi.,  p.  271,  F.)  —8 
(Dioscor.,  iv.,  39  and  86. — Paul.  JEgin.,  vii.,  3. — Adams,  An- 
pend.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (Theophrast.,  iii ,  8.)-  -10.  (Thenphrast ,  F  " 
v  .  6. — Adam*.  Append.,  »  v.) 
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tfuruei  commentators,"  says  Adams,  "  had  remarked 
that  the  ij/iepoKa}.?.ig  of  Dioscoriiles  is  different  from 
that  of  Theophrastus.  The  H.  of  Dioscorides  is 
referred  by  Matthiolus  to  the  Lihum  bulbiferum,  and 
dy  Dodonaeus  to  the  L.  Martagon.  Sprengel  seems 
to  prefer  the  former.  Sibthorp  marks  n  as  the  Lil- 
ium  Chalcedonicum."1 

HE'MINA.    ( Vid.  Cotyla.) 

'HEMI'ONUS.    (Vid.  Molds.) 

'EXAEKA,  '01.    ( Vid.  Eleven,  the.) 

*HE'PATIS  (^Trari'f,  or  aXov  ijTzaTiTic),  the  well- 
kr.own  species  of  Aloes  called  Hepatic.  Dioscori- 
des calls  this  species  to  i/irariZov.' 

•HE'PATUS  (finaroc),  the  name  of  a  fish  brietiy 
noticed  by  Aristotle,  ^Elian,  and  Athenaeus.  "Ar- 
>.edi  and  Rondelet  say  it  is  the  fish  called  setpurus 
by  the  modern  Greeks  ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected 
by  Coray,  who,  however,  decides  upon  nothing  satis- 
factory respecting  it.  Camus,  in  his  notes  on  Aris- 
totle, concludes  that  it  was  the  Ostrea  margaritife- 
ra,  but  Schweighaeuser  rejects  this  opinion  also. 
Schneider,  upon  the  whole,  inclines  to  think  that  it 
ought  to  be  referred  to  the  genus  Gadus."' 

HEPHAISTEIA.    (Vid.  Lampadephoria.) 

♦HPAKAEl'A  AI90S  (?ipaKAeia  At'Sof),  an  appel- 
lation given  by  some  of  the  Greek  writers  to  the 
I<oadstone.  Sir  J.  Hill  thinks  it  was  also  applied  to 
the  Lydian  stone ;  "  but  the  passage  of  Theophras- 
tus on  which  he  founds  his  opinion  is,"  remarks 
Adams,  " of  equivocal  meaning;  in  fact,  his  own 
reading  will  not  bear  the  interpretation  which  he 
gives  it.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Aetius,  that  our  Loadstone  was  indiscrimi- 
nately called  payv^c  and  qpanXeia  hWoc."* 

HER^EA  (Upaia)  is  the  name  of  festivals  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Hera  in  all  the  towns  of  Greece 
where  the  worship  of  this  divinity  was  introduced. 
The  original  seat  of  her  worship,  from  which  it 
spread  over  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  was  Argos  ; 
whence  her  festivals  in  other  places  were,  more  or 
less,  imitations  of  those  which  were  celebrated  at 
Argos.4  The  Argives  had  three  temples  of  Hera  : 
tne  lay  between  Argos  and  Mycen<e,  45  stadia  from 
Argos ;  the  second  lay  on  the  road  to  the  Acropo- 
lis, and  near  it  was  the  stadium  in  which  the  games 
and  contests  at  the  Heraea  were  held  ;'  the  third 
was  in  the  city  itself.'  Her  service  was  performed 
by  the  most  distinguished  priestesses  of  the  place  ; 
one  of  them  was  the  high-priestess,  and  the  Argives 
counted  their  years  by  the  date  of  her  ofrice.•  The 
Heraea  of  Argos  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year, 
and,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Bockh,'  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  year  of  every  Olympiad.  One 
of  the  great  solemnities  which  took  place  on  the 
occasion  was  a  magnificent  procession  to  the  great 
Temple  of  Hera,  between  Argos  and  Mycenae.  A 
vast  number  of  young  men — lor  the  lestival  is  call- 
ed a  panegyris — assembled  at  Argos,  and  marched 
in  armour  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  They 
were  preceded  by  one  hundred  oxen  (tuarouAi), 
whence  the  festival  is  also  called  IxaTofiteia).  The 
high-pries!  ess  accompanied  this  procession,  riding 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  white  oxen,  as  we  see 
hum  the  story  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  related  by  He- 
rodotus10 and  Cicero.11  The  100  oxen  were  sacri- 
ficed, and  their  flesh  distributed  among  all  the  cm 
lens  11    'i  he  sacrifice  itself  was  called  Atjepva,"  or 


1.  (Dioacor.,  in.,  120. — Adams,  Apjieud.,  a.  v.) — 2.  (Oegpon., 
ti  ,  0. — Adam*,  Append.,  ■.  ».)— 3.  (Anstct.,  H.  A.,  H. — JS\i*a, 
N.  A  ,  ix.,  38.— Id.  lb.,  it.,  II.— Atheneus,  hi  ,70.—  Id  ,  vn..  CI. 
Schweigh.  ad  Athen.,  I.  c— Adams,  Append.,  a.  r.) — 4.  (Theo- 
phrrwt..  De  Lnpid.,  10,  74  —Hill  md  Theophrut  .  p.  I7N.— Aeti- 
n»,  Tet.,i.,  ».  n  ,c.  25. — Adams,  Appond.,  s.  t.)— 5.  (Moll,  r.  Dor., 
ti.,  10,  ,  I.)— 8  (Pans.,  n.,  24.  ,  2.)— 7.  (Pius.,  n.,  22,  «  I.)— 8. 
(Thucyd.,  ii.,  I.)— 9.  (Abhandl.  der  II.  rl.  Akml.,  von  1818-19, 
0  92.)-  10.  (i.,  31.)— II.  (Tuicul.,  i.,47.)— 12.  (Schol. ul  Find., 
Ol..  lit,  IJ2,  arid  ad  Nets.,  x.,  39  '-II.  (Heajrh.,  a.  f.) 


"the  bed  of  twigs."1  The  games  and  contests  01 
the  Heraea  took  place  in  the  stadium,  near  the  tem- 
ple on  the  road  to  the  Acropolis.  A  b<  azen  shieid 
was  fixed  in  a  place  above  the  theatre,  which  wag 
scarcely  accessible  to  any  one,  and  the  young  man 
who  succeeded  in  pulling  it  down  received  the  shield 
and  a  garland  of  myrtle  as  his  prize.  Hence  Pin- 
dar1 calls  the  contest  uyuv  x^Keog.  It  seems  that 
this  contest  took  place  before  the  procession  went 
out  to  the  Heraeon,  for  Strabo5  states  that  the  victoi 
went  with  his  prizes  in  solemn  procession  to  that 
temple.  This  contest  was  said  to  have  been  iieti- 
tuted,  according  to  some  traditions,  by  Acrisius  and 
Proetus,4  according  to  others  by  Archinos.* 

The  Heraea  or  Hecatombaea  of  ^Egina  were  cel- 
ebrated in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Argos.' 

The  Heraea  of  Samos,  which  island  also  derived 
the  worship  of  Hera  from  Argos,7  were  perhaps 
the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  festivals  of  this  divinity 
A  magnificent  procession,  consisting  of  maidens 
and  married  women  in  splendid  attiie,  and  witb 
floating  hair,8  together  with  men  and  youths  in  ar- 
mour,' went  to  the  Temple  of  Hera.  After  they 
arrived  within  the  sacred  precincts,  the  men  depos- 
ited their  armour,  and  prayers  and  vows  were  offer- 
ed up  to  the  goddess  Her  altar  consisted  of  the 
ashes  of  the  victims  which  had  been  burned  to  her.1' 

The  Heraea  of  Elis  were  celebrated  every  fifth 
year,  or  in  the  fourth  year  of  every  Olympiad.11 
The  festival  was  chiefly  celebrated  by  maidens,  and 
conducted  by  sixteen  matrons,  who  wove  the  sacred 
peplus  for  the  goddess.  But,  before  the  solemnities 
commenced,  these  matrons  sacrificed  a  pig,  and  pu- 
rified themselves  in  the  well  Piera.1'  One  of  the 
principal  solemnities  was  a  race  of  the  maidens  in 
the  si adium,  for  which  purpose  they  were  divided 
into  three  classes,  according  to  their  age.  The 
youngest  ran  first,  and  the  oldest  last.  Their  only 
dress  on  this  occasion  was  a  ^trtiv,  which  came 
down  to  the  knee,  and  their  hair  was  floating.  She 
who  won  the  prize  received  a  garland  of  olive- 
boughs,  together  with  a  part  of  a  cow  which  was 
sacrificed  to  Hera,  and  might  dedicate  her  own 
painted  likeness  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  The 
sixteen  matrons  were  attended  by  as  many  female 
attendants,  and  performed  two  dances ;  the  one 
called  the  dance  of  Physcoa,  the  other  the  dance  of 
Hippodameia.  Respecting  farther  particulars,  and 
the  history  of  this  solemnity,  see  Paus.,  v  ,  16,  $  2, 
&c. 

Heraea  were  celebrated  in  various  other  places , 
e.g.,  in  Cos,1'  at  Corinth,14  at  Athens,14  at  Cnossus 
in  Crete.14 

HEKE'UITAS.    [Vid.  Hekes,  Roman.) 

HEKES  (GREEK).  The  Athenian  laws  of  in- 
heritance are  to  be  explained  under  this  title.  The 
subject  may  be  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  :  1st,  of  personal  capacity  to  inherit ; 
2dly,  of  the  rules  of  descent  and  succession  ;  3dly, 
of  the  power  of  devising;  4thly,  of  the  remedies  of 
the  heir  for  recovering  his  rights  ;  6thly,  of  the  ob- 
ligations to  which  he  succeeded. 

[.  Of  Personal  Capacity  to  Inherit. — Tf  (  "Ham  (he 
right  of  inheritance  as  well  as  citizenship  (dy^o-.  fio 
and  TroAiTeia),  legitimacy  was  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion. Those  children  were  legitimate  who  were 
born  in  lawful  wedlock.1'  The  validity  of  a  mar- 
riage depended  partly  on  the  capacity  of  the  eon- 

I.  (Compare  YWlrker  on  Schwenrk'a  Etymologist- he  Andea- 
tnngen.  p.  208.)— 2.  (Nam.,  x.,  41.)— 3.  (vni.,  p.  i'M.)—*  (AT.U- 
an,  V.  II.,  in.,  24.) — J.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.,  Ol.,  vn.,  152  )—• 

(Schol.  ail  Pind.,  1st  Km  .  fill..  114.— Muller,  .Ki  i  .  p  149.)— 

7.  (Paul.,  vni.,  4,  v  4.) — 8.  (Aaiua  ap.  Athen.,  in.,  p  515.) — 9 
(Polycn.,  Strat.,  L  23  — Id.  lb.,  ti.,  45.)— 10.  (Puis.,  v  ,  13,4 
5.)— II.  (Corsmi,  Diasert.,  in.,  30.)— 12.  (Paua.,  t.,  IB,  v  5.)— 
13.  (Athen.,  llv.,  p.  039.— Id.,  Ti.,  p.  2(12.)— 14.  (Kunp.,  Med. 
1379.— Philoslr.,  Her..  »«.,  14.)— 15.  (Pint.,  Quasi.  Rom..  rIL 
168  — 18.  (Diod.  Sir.,  t..  7»    -17  iDemuath.,  r   Near.,  1388.' 
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trading  parties,  partly  on  th<  nature  of  the  con- 
tract. On  the  firrst  point  little  needs  to  be  noticed 
here,  except  that  brother  and  sister  by  the  same 
mother  were  forbidden  to  marry ;  but  consanguini- 
ty in  general  was  so  far  from  being  deemed  an  ob- 
jection, that  marriage  between  colly.teral  relations 
Was  encouraged,  in  order  to  keep  the  property  in 
the  family.1  The  contract  was  made  by  the  hus- 
band with  the  father,  brother,  or  other  legal  guardi- 
an (icvpns)  of  the  intended  wife  ;  then  only  was  she 
properly  betrothed  (eyyvrjTr/).  An  heiress,  however, 
was  assigned  or  adjudged  to  the  next  of  kin  {kmdi- 
taodetaa)  by  process  of  law,  as  explained  under 
Epiclerps.3  No  ceremony  was  necessary  to  ratify 
the  contract ;  but  it  was  usual  to  betroth  the  bride 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  to  give  a  marriage 
feast.,  and  invite  the  friends  and  relatives,  for  the 
sake  of  publicity.3  A  marriage  without  proper  es- 
pousals was  irregular ;  but  the  issue  lost  their  herit- 
able rights  only,  not  their  franchise  ;  and  the  former, 
it  seems,  might  be  restored,  if  the  members  of  their 
father's  clan  would  consent  to  their  being  register- 
ed.4 As  it  was  necessary  for  every  man  to  be  en- 
rolled in  his  clan  in  order  to  obtain  his  full  civil 
rights,  so  was  the  registration  the  best  evidence  of 
legitimacy,  and  the  Qpdropec  and  avyyevtlc  were 
usually  called  to  prove  it  in  courts  of  justice.5  For 
farther  particulars,  see  Platner,  Beitr'dge,  104,  &c. 
— Wachsmuth,  i.,  2,  31,  and  148  ;  ii.,  1,  204,  &c— 
Schomann,  Ant.  J.  P.  Gr.,  v.,  19,  21,  88. 

II.  Of  the  Rules  of  Descent  and  Succession. — Here 
we  would  premise  that,  as  the  Athenian  law  made 
no  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  real  and  per- 
sonal estate,  the  words  heir,  inherit,  &c,  will  be  ap- 
plied indiscriminately  to  both.  When  an  Athenian 
died  leaving  sons,  they  shared  the  inheritance,  like 
our  heirs  in  gavelkind,  and  as  they  now  do  in 
France  ;*  a  law  no  less  favourable  to  that  balance 
of  property  which  Solon  meant  to  establish,  than 
the  law  of  primogeniture  was  suited  to  the  military 
aristocracies  created  in  the  feudal  times.  The  only 
advantage  possessed  by  the  eldest  son  was  the  first 
choice  in  the  division.7  If  there  was  but  one  son, 
he  took  the  whole  estate ;  but  if  he  had  sisters,  it 
was  incumbent  on  him  to  provide  for  them,  and 
give  them  suitable  marriage  portions ;  they  were 
then  called  InlirpoiKoi.'  There  was  no  positive 
law  making  it  imperative  on  a  brother  to  give  his 
sister  a  portion  of  a  certain  amount ;  but  the  moral 
obligation  to  assign  her  a  fortune  corresponding  to 
his  own  rank  was  strengthened  by  custom  and  pub- 
lic opinion,  insomuch  that,  if  she  was  given  in  mar- 
riage portionless,  it  was  deemed  a  slur  upon  her 
character,  and  might  even  raise  a  doubt  of  her  le- 
gitimacy.9 

On  failure  of  sons  and  their  issue,  daughters 
and  daughters'  children  succeeded  (as  to  the  law 
concerning  heiresses,  vid.  Epiclercs)  ;  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  limit  to  the  succession  in 
the  descending  line.10  If  the  deceased  left  grandsons 
by  different  sons,  it  is  clear  that  they  would  take 
the  shares  of  their  respective  fathers.  So  if  he  had 
a  granddaughter  by  one  son,  and  a  grandson  by  an- 
other, the  latter  would  not  exclude  the  former,  as  a 


1.  (Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  119.— Id.,  c.  Alcib.,  33,  ed.  Bekker.— 
I.yi.,  c.  Ale,  41,  ed.  Bekker.— Demosth.,  c.  Leoch.,  1083.— Id., 
e.  Eubul.,  1305.— Plut.,  Cimon,  4.— Id.,  Themist.,  39.)— 2.  (Isas- 
us,  De  Cir.  hatred.,  26.— Id.,  De  Philoct.  hatred.,  19,  ed.  Becker. 
— Demosth.,  Pro  Phorm.,  954.— Id.,  c.  Steph.,  1 134.)— 3.  (Us- 
es, De  Cir.  hatred.,  18.— Demosth.,  c.  Onet., 869.— Id.,  c.  Eubul., 
13)1.  1312.)— 4.  (Isams,  De  Philoct.  hatred.,  29-33.)— 5.  (Andoc., 
De  Myst.,  127,  ed.  Becker. — Isams,  De  Cir.  haired.,  26. — Id.,  De 
Philoct.,  13.— Demosth.,  c.  Eubul.,  1305,  &c.)— 6.  (Isams,  De 
Philoct.  haired.,  32.)— 7.  (Demosth.,  Pro  Phorm.,  947.)— 8.  (Har- 
pocr.,  s.  v.  'EiridtKos-)— 9.  (Isams,  Di  Pyrrh.  hatred.,  40.— Lys., 
De  Arid,  bon.,  16,  ed.  Becker. — Dt  oosth.,  c.  Breot.  de  dote, 
1014.)— 10.  ( Isams,  De  Cir.  haired.,  39-*6.— Id.,  De  Pyrrh.  haired., 
M  — M  ,  De  Philoct ,  38,  67.— Demo*h.,c  Macart.,  1057, 1058.) 


brother  would  a  sister,  but  both  would  BLure  alike 
Of  this  there  is  no  direct  evidence ;  but  it  follows 
from  a  principle  of  Attic  law,  by  which,  on  the  birth 
of  a  son,  his  title  to  his  father's  inheritance,  or  to  a 
share  thereof,  immediately  accrued  ;  if  then  he  died 
before  his  father,  but  leaving  issue,  they  claimed 
their  grandfather's  inheritance  as  representing  him. 
It  was  otherwise  with  daughters.  Their  title  did 
not  thus  accrue  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  the  practice 
for  the  son  of  an  heiress  to  be  adopted  into  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather's  house,  and  to  become  his  son 
in  point  of  law.  Farther  (as  will  presently  be 
shown),  the  general  preference  of  males  to  females 
did  not  commence  till  the  deceased  father's  de- 
scendants were  exhausted. 

On  failure  of  lineal  descendants,  the  collateral 
branches  were  resorted  to.  And  first  came  the 
issue  of  the  same  father  with  the  deceased,  viz., 
brothers  and  brothers'  children,  the  children  of  a 
deceased  brother  taking  the  share  of  their  father 
and  after  them,  sisters  and  sisters'  children,  among 
whom  the  principle  of  representation  also  prevail 
ed  ;*  but  whether  sisters'  children  took  per  stirpes 
or  per  capita,  does  not  appear. 

Next  come  the  descendants  of  the  same  grand 
father  with  the  deceased ;  cousins  and  cousins' 
children.  Here  the  law  declared  that  males  and 
the  issue  of  males  should  be  preferred  to  females 
and  their  issue.'  Thus  the  son  of  an  uncle  would 
exclude  the  son  of  an  aunt,  while  the  son  of  an 
aunt  would  exclude  the  daughter  of  an  uncle.  On 
the  same  principle,  Isaeus4  contends  that  the  son  of 
a  female  first  cousin  prevented  his  mother's  sister 
from  inheriting,  although  he  was  farther  removed 
from  the  deceased  (yevsi  anurepu)  by  one  degree. 
This  preference,  however,  was  confined  to  theso 
who  were  descended  from  the  same  common  an 
cestor,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  grandfather  of  the 
deceased ;  for  the  words  iic  tw  airtiv  in  Demos 
thenes  are  to  be  explained  by  the  Tpirtp  yevei  of  Isa? 
us.  Therefore,  a  first  cousin  once  removed,  claim 
ing  through  a  female,  had  a  better  title  than  a  second 
cousin  claiming  through  males ;  for  a  second  cous- 
in is  descended,  not  from  the  grandfather,  but  only 
from  the  great-grandfather  of  the  deceased,  and  so 
is  beyond  the  legal  degrees  of  succession  (£fu  rijj 
iyyiareiac  or  ovyyevelac).  On  this  Eubulides  founds 
his  pretension  to  the  estate  of  Hagnias,  because  he 
claims  as  representative  (son  by  adoption)  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  who  was  first  cousin  to  Hag- 
nias ;  whereas  the  father  of  his  opponent,  Macarta- 
tus,  was  second  cousin  to  Hagnias,  and  (as  Demos- 
thenes expresses  it)  was  not  in  the  same  branch  of 
the  family  {oiin  iic  rov  olnov  rov  'Ayvt'ow'). 

On  failure  of  first  cousins  and  their  issue,  the 
inheritance  went  to  the  half-blood  by  the  mother's 
side ;  brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces, 
cousins  and  their  children,  as  before.  But  if  there 
were  no  maternal  kinsmen  within  the  legal  degree, 
it  returned  to  the  agnati,  or  next  of  kin  on  the  pa- 
ternal side  (rove  irpbc  irarpbe),  whose  proximity 
was  traced  by  counting  the  degrees  from  the  com- 
mon ancestor.* 

The  succession  of  parents  to  their  children  is 
matter  of  dispute  among  the  learned.  From  the 
silence  of  the  orators,  the  absence  of  any  example, 
and  the  express  declaration  of  Isaeus7  respecting 
the  mother,  it  may  be  inferred  that  parents  could 
not  inherit  at  Athens.  At  Athens,  the  maxim  he- 
reditas  nunquam  ascendit  held  only  of  lineal,  not  of 
collateral  ascent.    For  example,  an  uncle  might 

1.  (Isaeus,  De  Hagn.  hatred.,  i..  2. — Demosth.,  c.  Macart., 
1067.— Id.,  c.  Leoch.,  1083.)— 2.  (Isams,  De  Apoll.  haired.,  93.)— 
3.  (Isams,  De  Hagn.  haired.,  i.,  9. — Demosth.,  c.  Macart.,  1067.) 
—4.  (De  Apoll.  uaired.,  95,  36.)-  -5.  (c.  Macart.,  1070.)— 6.  (In* 
us,  De  Hagn.  haired.,  1-18. — Demosth.,  c.  Macart.,  1087.) — * 
(De  Hagn.  haired.,  96.) 
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mtie.ri  *  So  also  he  might  marry  the  heiress,  as 
next  of  km.'  On  this  pan  of  the  subject  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Wachsmuth,  ii.,  1,  212,  iVc.  ,  liunsen, 
De  jure  hered.  Aiken. ;  Mr  William  Jones's  Com- 
mentary annexed  to  the  translation  of  Isteus  ;  and  a 
short  summary  of  the  law  by  Schomann,  Am.  J.  H 
Gt.,  v.,  20.  These  and  other  writers  are  not  agreed 
on  many  of  the  foregoing  points,  which  are  left  in 
much  obscurity,  owing  to  the  mutilated  state  in 
which  the  laws  have  reached  us,  and  the  artifices 
used  by  the  orators  to  misrepresent  the  truth. 

It  will  assist  Hie  student  to  be  informed  that 
ivexjiibc  signifies  a  first  cousin.  'AveipiaAois  is  a  first 
cousin's  son,  lormed  in  the  same  manner  as  adsX- 
ft6ovc  from  u6t'/.<p6c,  and  (rvyarpidovc  from  -dvyarrip. 
Thus  my  first  cousin's  son  is  uve^iadovc  to  me,  but 
not  conversely.  Again,  though  it  is  true  that  two 
or  more  second  cousins  may  be  spoken  of  collect- 
ively as  uveijuadoi,3  yet  one  of  them  cannot  be  said 
to  be  avefiadovc  to  another.  Herein  consists  the 
fallacy  of  those  who  maintain  that  second  cousins 
came  within  the  legal  degrees  of  succession. 

KX^poc  is  the  subject  matter  of  inheritance,  or 
(in  one  sense  of  the  word)  the  inheritance  ;  xXripo- 
vofioc,  the  heir,  'Ayxiareia,  proximity  of  blood  in 
reference  to  succession,  and  sometimes  right  of  suc- 
cession. Svyyiveia,  natural  consanguinity.  Ivy- 
yeveic,  collateral  relatives,  are  opposed  to  lnyovoi, 
lineal  descendants. 

III.  Of  the  Power  of  Devising. — That  the  owner 
had  power  to  alienate  hi3  property  during  his  life- 
time, and  that  such  alienation  was  valid  in  point  of 
law,  both  as  against  the  heir  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  There  was,  however, 
an  ancient  law,  which  punished  with  degradation 
(ari/ua)  a  man  who  had  wasted  his  patrimony  (to. 
xarpda  KaredriSoKur).  He  was  considered  an  of- 
fender against  the  state,  because  he  disabled  him- 
self from  contributing  to  the  public  service.  Pros- 
ecutions for  such  an  offence  were  rare ;  but  the 
reputation  of  a  spendthrift  was  always  prejudicial 
to  a  man  in  a  court  of  justice.* 

Every  man  of  full  age  and  sound  mind,  not  under 
durance  or  improper  influence,  was  competent  to 
make  a  will ;  but  if  he  had  a  son,  he  could  not  dis- 
inherit him,  although  his  will  might  take  effect  on 
the  contingency  of  the  son  not  completing  his  seven- 
teenth year.*  The  bulk  of  the  estate  being  left  to 
the  son,  legacies  might  be  given  to  friends  and  rel- 
atives, especially  to  those  who  performed  the  office 
of  our  executor  or  testamentary  guardian.'  And  in 
the  division  of  property  among  sons,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  father  would  be  attended  to.7 
Also  a  provision,  not  exceeding  a  thousand  drach- 
mas, might  be  assigned  to  an  illegitimate  child.' 

A  daughter  could  not  be  disinherited,  though  the 
estate  might  be  devised  to  any  person  on  condition 
of  his  marrying  her.' 

It  was  only  when  a  man  had  no  issue  that  he 
was  at  full  liberty  to  appoint  an  heir.  His  house 
and  heritage  were  then  considered  desolate  (Ipvpot 
tai  (ivumj/iof),  a  j/reat  misfortune  in  the  eyes  of  an 
Athenian  ;  for  every  head  of  a  family  was  anxious 
to  transmit  his  name  and  religious  usages  to  pos- 
terity. The  same  feeling  prevailed  among  the 
Greeks  in  more  ancient  times.  We  learn  from 
Hesychius  and  the  Etymol.  Mag.  that  distant  rela- 
tives were  called  xvpunTai,  because,  when  they  in- 
herited, the  house  was  xvptvuv  cai  tpy/wc.1*  To 


1  |lnu,  Do  Clean,  bared.,  55.)— 9.  (De  Prnb.  bared.,  00.) 
— t.  (Demaeth.,  c.  Steph.,  1117.)— 4.  (Diog.  Laert.,  Sulon,  55. 
— ^ichin.,  e.  Timajcb.,  97-105,  154,  ed.  Bekker.)— 5.  (Ii;m», 
De  Ann.  hand.,  14.  —  Id.,  De  Philuct.,  10.  —  Demutth.,  c. 
•teph.,  1133,  1190.)  —  6.  (Demueth.,  c.  Apbub.,  814,  837.1—7. 
(Demneth.,  c.  Maeait.,  1055.— Id.,  Pro  Phonn.,  955.)— 8  II  - 
pocral.,  a  t.  Tiodua.h- 9.  (Inui,  De  Pyrrh.  haired.,  82-H-l.)  — 
10  iVU.  Horn.,  fl..  t.,  158.— n.»:,  Th-.,?.,  *W7.) 


obviate  this  misfortune,  an  Athenian  had  two  com 
ses  open  to  hire.  Either  he  might  beqaeatb  hia 
property  by  will,  or  he  might  adopt  a  son  in  his  life- 
time.   (Vid.  Adoption,  Greek  ) 

Wills  were  in  writing,  and  usually  had  one  or 
more  attesting  witnesses,  whose  names  were  super- 
scribed, but  who  did  not  know  the  contents.  They 
were  often  deposited  with  friends,  or  other  trust- 
worthy persons,  such  as  a  magistrate  It  was  con- 
sidered a  badge  of  fraud  if  they  were  made  secretly 
or  in  the  presence  of  strangers.1  A  will  was  am- 
bulatory until  the  death  of  the  maker,  and  might  be 
revoked,  wholly  or  partially,  by  a  new  one.  It 
seems,  also,  that  there  might  be  a  parol  revocation.1 
The  client  of  Isaeus,  in  the  last-cited  cause,  con- 
tends that  the  testator  sent  for  the  depositary  of 
his  will  with  an  intention  to  cancel  it,  but  died  be- 
fore he  got  it  into  his  possession ;  this  (be  says) 
was  a  virtual  revocation.  He  calls  witnesses  to 
prove  the  testator's  affection  for  himself  and  dislike 
of  his  opponents,  and  thence  infers  that  the  will 
was  unnatural,  and  a  proof  of  insanity.  Simiuu 
arguments  were  often  used.* 

With  respect  to  the  proceeding  by  which  a  lather 
publicly  renounced  his  paternal  authority  over  hia 
son,  vid.  Apoceryxis.  Plato*  refers  to  it,  and  rec- 
ommends that  a  father  should  not  take  such  a  step 
alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  other  membere 
of  the  family.  At  Athens,  the  paternal  authority 
ceased  altogether  after  the  son  had  completed  hia 
nineteenth  year  ;  he  was  then  considered  to  belong 
less  to  his  father  than  to  the  state.* 

IV.  Of  the  Remedies  of  the  Heir  for  Recovering  hu 
Rights. — A  son  or  other  male  descendant  might 
enter  and  take  possession  of  the  estate  immediately 
after  the  owner's  death.'  If  he  was  prevented  from 
so  doing,  he  might  bring  an  action  of  ejectment 
against  the  intruder.  (Vid.  Embateia.)  Any  one 
who  disturbed  a  minor  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  pat- 
rimony was  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  («u«v 
aeuc  elaayyeTUd').  As  to  the  proceedings  in  case 
of  heiress,  vid.  Epiclbkus. 

Other  heirs  at  law,  and  claimants  by  adoption  or 
devise,  were  not  at  liberty  to  enter  until  the  estate 
was  formally  adjudged  to  them.  The  proper  course 
was  to  make  application  to  the  archon,  who  attended 
at  his  office  for  that  purpose  every  month  in  the  year 
except  the  last  (Scirophorion).  The  party  who  ap- 
plied was  regarded  as  a  suitor,  and  (on  obtaining  a 
hearing)  was  said  Xayxdveiv  tov  Kkripov* 

At  the  first  regular  assembly  (mpia  tuicXijoia), 
held  after  he  had  received  notice,  the  archon  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made  that  such  a  person  had 
died  without  issue,  and  that  such  and  such  persons 
claimed  to  be  his  heirs.  The  herald  then  asked  el 
Ttf  ififiootrreiv  f)  irapaKaTaidXlciv  (3ovXerai  tov  Kkff 
pov :  these  words  are  variously  interpreted.  Per- 
haps the  best  explanation  is  this :  'A/x<pto6yrtiv  is  a 
term  of  general  import,  applied  to  all  who  dispute 
the  title  of  another,  and  would  include  those  whe 
claimed  a  moiety  or  other  share  of  the  estate.  Ua 
paKarafiaXkeiv  signifies  to  make  a  deposite  by  waj 
of  security  for  costs,  which  was  required  of  thosf 
who  maintained  their  exclusive  title  to  the  wholt 
inheritance.  Perhaps,  however,  the  payment  ii 
this  case  was  opiional,  and  might  be  intended  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  compelling  the  other  parties  to 
do  the  same.    The  deposite  thus  paid  was  a  tentfa 

1.  (Ieaoa,  De  Philuct.  hand.,  8.— Id.,  De  Aatyph.  bared.. 
8-17.— Demoetb.,  e.  8teph.,  1137.)— 9.  (Uaua,  De  Philoct.  ha 
red.,  40.— Id.,  De  Cleon.,  hand.,  32.)— 3.  (faaui,  De  Niooa 
hand.,  9).— Id.,  De  Aatyph.  hared.,  91.)— 4.  (Leg.,  ri.,  9,  p 
998.)  —  5.  (Valckenaer  ad  Ammonium,  ■■  r.  '  JLiroKtlpvKTOf. — 
Meier,  De  Bunie  Damn.,  p.  90.)— 0.  (Itrua,  De  Pyrrh.  hand  - 
71— Id.,  De  Cic.  bared.,  47.)— 7.  (Iaaua,  De  Pyrrh.  hand. 
70.)— 8.  (lama,  De  Hagn.  hared  ,  99,  40  — Id..  D«  PyrTh.  ha- 
red., 74.  —  Id.,  De  Aatyph.  hared.,  4.  —  Dnmoath.,  c.  8teph. 
1130.) 
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part  ol  the  value  of  the  property  in  dispute,  and  was 
returned  to  the  party  if  successful.1 

If  no  other  claimant  appeared,  the  archon  adjudged 
the  estate  to  th«  first  suitor  (kirediicaaev  avr£>  rov 
K^fipov).  If,  however,  there  were  adverse  claims, 
he  proceeded  to  prepare  the  cause  for  trial  (diadi- 
Kttma).  First  came  the  avdxpiaif,  in  the  usual  way, 
except  that  no  party  was  considered  as  plaintiff  or 
defendant  ;  and  the  bills,  in  which  they  set  forth 
their  respective  titles,  were  called  avTiypaQat* 
The  dicasts  were  then  to  be  summoned,  and,  what- 
ever the  number  of  parties,  one  court  was  held  for 
the  decision  of  all  their  claims.  If  any  one  neglect 
ed  to  attend  on  the  appointed  day,  and  had  no  good 
excuse  to  offer,  his  claim  was  struck  out  of  the 
record  (dieypd<prj  r/  duQivSr/TTjaic),  and  the  contest 
was  carried  on  between  the  remaining  parties,  or  if 
but  one,  the  estate  was  awarded  to  him.3  The 
trial  was  thus  managed.  The  dicasts  had  to  give 
their  verdict  either  for  one  person  proving  a  title  to 
the  whole,  or  for  several  persons  coming  in  under 
the  same  title,  as  (for  instance)  two  brothers  entitled 
each  to  a  moiety.  One  balloting  box,  therefore,  was 
provided  for  every  party  who  appeared  in  a  distinct 
interest.  The  speeches  were  measured  by  the  clep- 
sydra. Each  party  had  an  ap<f>opevc  of  water  for 
his  first  speech,  and  half  that,  or  three  xoeic,  for  the 
second.4  That  these  arrangements  gave  rise  to 
fraud  and  collusion,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  cases 
above  cited. 

The  verdict,  if  fairly  obtained,  was  final  against 
the  parties  to  the  cause.  But  any  other  person,  who 
by  absence  or  unavoidable  accident  was  prevented 
from  being  a  party,  might  afterward  bring  an  action 
against  the  successful  candidate,  to  recover  the 
estate.  Ht  was  then  obliged  to  pay  his  deposite 
(1rapajca.Ta.60Xr/),  summon  the  defendant,  and  proceed 
in  other  respects  as  in  an  ordinary  suit.  This  he 
might  do  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  the  person 
in  possession,  and  within  five  years  after  his  death.5 

IJ  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  a  simple  issue 
wis  raised  between  the  litigant  parties,  viz.,  who 
was  entitled  to  possess  the  estate ;  and  that  they 
pi  oceeded  at  once  to  the  trial  of  such  issue.  This 
was  called  evOvdiKia  eiotivai.  The  cause,  however, 
might  become  more  complicated,  if  one  of  the  par- 
ties chose  to  make  exception  to  the  right  of  any 
other  to  dispute  his  title  :  this  was  done  by  tendering 
an  affidavit  (iha/mprvpia)  (vid.  Diamartyria),  sworn 
either  by  himself  or  by  another,  wherein  he  declared 
that  the  estate  was  not  the  subject  of  litigation  (jirj 
ini6iKc.(),  and  alleged  some  matter  of  fact  or  law  to 
support  his  assertion.  Sons,  adopted  sons,  and  per- 
sons in  legal  possession  were  allowed  this  advan- 
tage. For  example,  a  witness  might  depose  that 
the  last  occupier  had  left  male  issue  surviving  him, 
and  therefore  the  property  could  not  be  claimed  by 
any  collateral  relative  or  devisee  :  or  that  the  title 
had  already  been  legally  determined,  and  that  the 
new  claimants  were  not  at  liberty  to  reopen  the 
question.  This  had  the  effect  of  a  dilatory  plea, 
and  stayed  farther  proceedings  in  the  cause.'  If 
then  the  suitor  was  resolved  to  prosecute  his  claim, 
he  had  no  other  course  but  to  procure  a  conviction 
of  the  witness  (who  had  sworn  the  affidavit)  in  an 
action  for  false  testimony  (6'mri  ipevdopaprvptuv). 
Examples  of  such  actions  are  the  causes  in  which 
Demosthenes  was  engaged  against  Leochares,  and 


1  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  32,  95. — Isaeus,  De  Nicost.  haired., 
13. — Id.,  De  Hagn.  haired.,  20. — Demosth.,  e.  Macart.,  1051.— 
&  c  Lenth..  1090-1093.)—2.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v.— Demosth.,  c. 
&;>mj  ,117.1,  1175.)— 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Olymp.,  1174.)-4.  (Isa- 

«t,  Do  Magn.  haired.,  30,  dec. — Demosth.,  o.  Macart.,  1052.)  5. 

Ilimus,  De  Pyrrh.  hasred.,  70.— Demosth.,  c.  Olymp.,  1175.— Id 
t.  Macart.,  1054.)— 6.  (Isans,  De  Dicaeog.  hatred.,  30.— Id.,  De 
aj»U.,  3. — Ic,  De  Philoct    4  52.— Id.,  De  Pyrrh.,  3.— De- 
ii  sth  ,  c.  Lencn.,  1097  > 


Iswus  for  the  estate  of  Phil>ctemon.  On  tin  tna 
of  the  witness,  the  questions  were,  first,  the  truth  o< 
the  facts  deposed  to ;  secondly,  their  legal  elfect, 
if  true.  With  respect  to  the  witness,  the  conse- 
quences were  the  same  as  in  any  other  action  for 
false  testimony.  (Vid.  Martyria.)  With  respect 
to  the  original  cause,  nothing  farther  was  determined 
than  that  it  could  or  could  not  be  entertained  ;  the 
diafiaprvp'ia  in  this  particular  resembling  the  napa 
ypatiri.  If  the  court  decided  that  the  suit  cculd  be 
entertained,  the  parties  proceeded  to  trial  in  the 
manner  before  explained. 

As  to  the  farther  remedies  to  be  pursued  by  the 
successful  party  in  order  to  obtain  the  fruits  of  his 
judgment,  vid.  Embateia,  ENOIKIOT,  and  ESOT- 
AHS  A1KAI.  And  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  vid 
Meier,  Att.  Proc,  p.  459,  616,  638;  Platner,  Alt. 
Proc,  i.,  163  ;  ii.,  309. 

V.  Of  the  Obligations  to  which  the  Heir  succeeded 
— The  first  duty  of  an  heir,  as  with  us  of  an  execu- 
tor, was  to  bury  the  dead  and  perform  the  custom- 
ary funeral  rites  (rd  vofii^o/ieva  noteiv).  It  is  well 
known  what  importance  was  attached  to  this  by  the 
ancients.  The  Athenian  law  regulated  the  time  of 
burial,  and  the  order  in  which  the  female  relatives 
should  attend.  If  no  money  was  left  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  burial,  still  the  nearest  relatives  were 
hound  to  defray  them  ;  and  if  they  neglected  to  per- 
form their  duty,  the  chief  magistrate  (Srjfiapxoc)  of 
the  demus  in  which  the  death  took  place,  after 
warning  them  by  public  notice  (avaioelv  ical  tiairretv 
Kal  Kadaiptiv  tov  Sijpov),  got  the  work  done  by  con- 
tract, paid  for  it  himself,  and  was  then  empowered 
to  sue  them  for  double  the  amount.  When  a  lict 
man  died,  there  was  no  backwardness  about  his 
funeral.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  see  how  eagerly 
the  relatives  hastened  to  show  respect  to  his  mem- 
ory, as  if  to  raise  a  presumption  of  their  being  the 
heirs.' 

Children  who  neglected  to  bury  their  pai  ents 
were  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  (ypa<pi)  xj/cei- 
oeuc  yoveuv),  just  as  they  were  for  refusing  to  sup- 
port or  assist  them  in  their  lifetime.  The  word  y&- 
velc,  in  this  case,  includes  all  ancestors.3 

Among  heritable  obligations  may  be  reckoned  that 
of  marrying  a  poor  heiress  (drjaoa),  or  giving  her  in 
marriage  with  a  suitable  portion.  ( Vid.  Epiclbrus, 
and  Meurs.,  Them.  Att.,  i.,  13.) 

That  the  heir  was  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
deceased,  as  far  as  the  assets  would  extend,  cannot 
be  doubted.  Five  years  seems  to  have  been  the 
period  for  the  limitation  of  actions  against  him  (irpo- 
deop.ia).  In  case  of  a  mortgage,  he  was  entitled 
only  to  the  surplus  of  the  mortgaged  property,  re- 
maining after  payment  of  the  debt  charged  thereon.1 

State  debtors,  such  as  farmers  of  the  public  rev- 
enue who  had  made  default,  or  persons  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  or  peneity,  were  disfranchised  (aniia.) 
until  they  had  settl  id  the  debt,  and  the  disgrace  ex- 
tended to  their  posterity.  Thus  Cimon,  son  of  Mil 
tiades,  was  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents 
which  had  been  imposed  on  his  father ;  and  the 
story  is,  that  Callias  advanced  him  the  money  in 
return  for  the  hand  of  his  sister  Elpinice  *  When 
the  whole  of  a  man's  property  was  confiscated,  of 
course  nothing  could  descend  to  his  heir.  It  seen  is 
to  have  been  a  common  practice,  in  such  a  case,  foi 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  conceal  his  effects, 
or  to  lay  claim  to  them  by  pretended  mortgages. 
Against  these  frauds  there  were  severe  penalties,  as 

1.  (Isaiue,  De  Astyph.  haired.,  40  ;  De  Cir.  haired.,  29-33  ;  De 
Nicost.  haired.,  9,  25.— Demosth.,  c.  Marurt.,  1069,  1071.)— 2 
(Meier,  De  Bon.  Damn.,  126.)— 3.  (Lys.,  De  Bon.  Pub].,  4,  5.— 
IsEtas,  De  Arist.  haired.,  23. — Demosth.,  c.  Callipp.,  1240  — Id., 
c.  Spud.,  1030.  —  Id.,  c.  Nausim.,  988,  989.)  —  1.  (Demorth.,  c 
Androt.,  603.— Id.,  c.  Theoc,  1322,  1327.— Id.,..  Aphob.,  8* 
Id..  Pro  Cor.,  329.— Id.,  c.  Macart...  lOfiQ.i 
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nay  oe  seen  irom  the  s|>eecnes  01  Lysias,  c.  J"nu>ri ., 
•nd  de  bon.  Arist.1 

The  posterity  of  tho  ie  who  were  put  to  death  by 
the  people,  or  were  convicted  01  certain  infamous 
crimes,  such  as  theft,  inherited  the  unuia  ol  their 
ancestors,  a  damnoso  hereditas,  which  they  could 
Dot  decline  or  escape  from.  It  may  be  compared 
to  the  corruption  of  blood  following  upon  attainder 
in  the  feudal  law.  The  legislator  seems  to  have 
thought  that  such  children  must  be  the  natural  en 
emies  of  their  country,  and  ought  to  be  disarmed  '/f 
ail  power  to  do  mischief.  We  cannot  wonder  at 
this,  when  we  consider  that,  with  respect  to  private 
feuds,  it  was  deemed  honourable  and  meritorious  in 
Ihe  child  to  preservp  the  enmity  of  the  father  ;  and 
we  find  public  prosecutors  (as  in  the  opening  of  the 
speech  of  Lysias  against  Agoratus,  of  Demosthenes 
against  Theocrines)  telling  the  dicasts  that  they 
had  been  induced  to  come  forward  by  a  desire  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  family.  In  the  same 
spirit,  the  Athenian  law  required  that  men  guilty  of 
unintentional  homicide  should  remain  in  exile  until 
they  had  appeased  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased, to  whom  it  more  especially  belonged  to  re- 
sent and  forgive  the  injury.' 

Isams  tells  us  that  parents  who  apprehended 
their  own  insolvency  used  to  get  their  children 
adopted  into  other  families,  that  they  might  escape 
the  consequences.1  This,  however,  could  not  be 
done  after  the  infamy  had  once  attached.4 

We  find  no  mention  of  property  escheating  to 
the  state  of  Athens  for  want  of  heirs.  This  proba- 
bly arose  from  a  principle  of  Athenian  law,  accord- 
ing to  which  no  civic  family  was  suffered  to  expire; 
and,  therefore,  the  property  of  an  intestate  was  al- 
ways assigned  to  such  person  as  was  most  fit  to  be 
bis  successor  and  representative.  With  aliens,  and 
those  illegitimate  children  who  were  regarded  as 
aliens,  it  was,  no  doubt,  otherwise.* 

HERES  (ROMAN).  When  a  man  died,  a  cer- 
ium person  or  certain  persons  succeeded  to  all  his 
property,  under  the  name  of  lures  or  htred.es :  this 
was  a  universal  succession,  the  whole  property  be- 
ing considered  a  unity.  Such  a  succession  compre- 
hended all  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  person  de- 
ceased, and  was  expressed  by  the  term  hereditas. 
The  word  hereditas  is  accordingly  defined  to  be  a 
■ucceasitm  to  all  (he  rights  of  the  deceased.4  The 
term  y  cunia  is  sometimes  usea  to  express  the 
whol*>  property  of  a  testator  or  intestate ;'  but  it 
only  expresses  it  as  property,  and  therefore  the  def- 
inition of  hereditas  by  pecunia  would  be  incomplete. 
Cicero*  completes  the  definition  thus  :  "  Hereditas 
est  pecunia  qua  morte  alicujus  ad  quempiam  pervenit 
jure,  ntc  ea  aul  legata  testamenlo  aul  possessione  re- 
tenla."  The  negative  part  of  the  definition  excludes 
'egacies  and  property  of  the  deceased,  the  owner 
ship  of  which  is  acquired  by  a  sufficient  possession. 
The  word  "jure"  excludes  the  "  bonorum  posses- 
Bio,"  in  opposition  to  which  the  hereditas  is  appro- 
priately called  "  justa."  The  keres  was  the  owner 
who  had  acquired  all  that  had  belonged  to  another, 
morte  and  jure  ;  the  etymological  relation  of  the 
word  to  hems  seems  probable 

A  person  might  become  a  heies  by  being  named 
%s  such  (tnstttutus,  scnptus,  Jacttis)  in  a  will,  exe- 
cuted by  a  competent  person,  according  to  the  forms 
lequired  by  law.  ( Vid.  Testamentum.)  If  a  person 
died  intestate  (intestatus),  or  having  made  a  will 
which  was  not  valid,  the  inheritance  came  to  those 


1.  (Meier,  L)e  Bon.  Damn.,  212.)— 2.  (Dcm.wth.,  c.  Meid.,551. 
-Id.,  c.  Annuo.,  640,  643.—  Id.,  c.  AnnUiif.,  "90.  —  Id.,  c  M:i- 
emrt.,  1089  —  Meier,  Do  B»n.  Damn.,  106,  136.  —  Wachamulli, 
U.,  1,  S43-256.  268.)— 3.  (Dn  Ann.  h«red.,  24.)— 4.  (Meier,  D. 
Bon.  Damn.,  136.— jEsch.,  c.  Ctei.,  21,  «d.  Beckar.) — 5.  (Meirt. 
De  Bon.  Damn  ,  148.)— 6.  (Dik.  50,  tit.  16,  t,  24  )  1  (Cie.,  D- 
l»»cnt..  ii  ,21— Gaiua,  ii.,  104.)— 8.  (Top.,  fl  | 
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to  whor»  the  law  gave  it  in  such  cases,  anu  wa» 
called  1  ereditas  legitima  or  ib  intestato.  But  a  man 
could  not  die  testate  as  to  part  of  his  property  and 
intestate  as  to  another  part,  except  he  were  a  sol- 
dier, whose  testamentary  dispositions  were  consid- 
ered with  great  indulgence.  The  reason  of  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  legal  unity  of  the  hereditas  a  tes- 
tamentary disposition  of  a  part  was  not  a  disposition 
of  the  whole,  and,  consequently,  it  was  no  disposi- 
tion at  all. 

In  order  that  a  testamentary  succession  shoult 
take  place,  the  person  dying  must  have  such  prop- 
erty or  such  rights  as  are  capable  ol  being  transmit- 
ted to  another  ;  consequently,  neither  a  slave  nor  a 
filius-familias,  according  to  the  old  Roman  law, 
could  make  a  heres.  Also,  the  person  who  is  mad* 
heres  must  have  a  legal  capacity  to  be  heres.  Ger 
erally,  all  persons  who  had  the  commercium  coulu 
be  made  heredes,  and,  consequently,  all  Roman  cit 
izens,  and  even  slaves.    (Vid.  Testamentum.) 

The  institution  of  a  heres  was  that  formality 
which  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  a  will.  If  the 
testator  named  no  heres  or  heredes,  and  complied 
with  all  the  other  legal  forms,  still  his  disposition 
of  his  property  was  not  a  will  The  heres  called 
heres  directus,  or  simply  heres,  represented  the 
testator,  and  was  thus  opposed  to  the  heres  tidei- 
commissarius.  (Vid.  Fideicommissum  )  The  tes- 
tator might  either  name  one  person  as  heres,  or  he 
might  name  several  heredes  (coheredes),  and  he 
might  divide  the  hereditas  among  them  as  he  pleas- 
ed. The  shares  of  the  heredes  were  generally  ex- 
pressed by  reference  to  the  division  of  the  As  :  thus 
"  heres  ex  asse"  is  heres  to  the  whole  propei  ty , 
"  heres  ex  dodrante,"  heres  to  three  fourths;  "'he- 
res ex  semuncia,"  heir  to  one  twenty-fourth.1  If 
there  were  severai  neredes  named,  without  any  def- 
inite shares  being  given  to  them,  the  property  be- 
longed to  them  in  equal  shares. 

If  the  testator  had  a  legal  capacity  to  dispose,  and 
if  his  will  was  made  in  due  form,  the  first  inquiry 
as  to  the  heres  was,  whether  he  had  a  legal  capacity 
to  lake  what  was  given  to  him.  He  must  have  this 
capacity  at  the  time  of  the  institution  at  the  time 
of  the  testator's  death,  and  at  the  time  of  accepting 
the  inheritance.  This  capacity  might  be  expressed 
by  the  words  "  testamenti  factio,"  an  expression 
which  hud  reference  not  only  to  the  legal  capacity 
of  the  testator,  but  also  to  the  legal  capacity  of  the 
person  named  heres.  As  a  general  rule,  only  Ro- 
man citizens  could  be  named  as  heredes  in  the  will 
oi  a  Roman  citizen ;  b"t  a  slave  could  also  he  named 
heres,  though  he  had  .10  power  to  make  a  will,  and 
a  filius-familias  could  also  be  named  heres,  though 
he  was  under  the  same  incapacity ;  for  the  slave, 
if  he  belonged  to  the  testator,  could,  by  testament 
receive  his  freedom  and  become  heres  ,  and  if  he 
belonged  to  another  person,  he  took  the  inheritance 
for  the  benefit  of  his  master  :  the  filius-familias,  in 
like  manner,  acquired  it  for  his  father.  Persons,  not 
Roman  citizens,  who  had  received  the  commercium, 
could  take  hereditates  by  testament.* 

Heredes  were  either  necessarii,  sui  et  necessarii, 
or  extranei.  The  heres  necessarius  was  a  slave  of 
the  testator,  who  was  made  a  heres  and  liber  at  thr 
same  time  ;  and  he  was  called  a  necessarius,  btv 
cause  of  the  necessity  that  he  was  under  of  accept- 
ing the  hereditas.  A  slave  was  sometimes  appoint- 
ed heres,  if  the  testator  thought  that  he  was  not 
solvent,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  ignominia 
which  was  a  consequence  of  a  person's  proport) 
ing  sold  to  pay  his  debts,  as  explained  by  Gaiu»  ' 
The  heredes  sui  et  necessarii  were  sons  and  daiigh 

1.  (Cic.  ad  AU.,  1111.,  48.  —  Id.  ib.,  Tii.,  8.-  Id.,  Pro  Cnn 
c.  6.)— 9.  (Cic,  Pro  Cerana,  7,  SI—  Sangnjr,  Znurhnft,  ».,  a. 
'rtfl.  A«  >— S.  (ii.,  154.  Ac.) 
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tere,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  son  who  were 
in  the  power  ot  a  testator ;  but  a  grandson  or  grand- 
daughter could  not  be  a  suus  heres  unless  the  testa- 
tor's son  had  ceased  to  be  a  suus  heres  in  the  testa- 
tor's lifetime,  either  by  death  or  being  released  from 
his  power.  These  heredes  sui  were  called  neces- 
sarii,  because  of  Uie  necessity  that  they  were  under, 
according  to  the  civil  law,  of  taking  the  hereditas 
with  its  encumbrances.  But  the  praetor  allowed 
such  persons  to  refuse  the  hereditas  (abstmere  se  ab 
hereditate),  and  to  allow  the  property  to  be  sold  to 
pay  the  testator's  debts  (an  instance  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero1);  and  he  gave  the  same  privilege  to  a 
mancipated  son  (qui  in  causa  mancipii  est).  All  oth- 
er heredes  are  called  extranei,  and  comprehend  all 
persons  who  are  not  in  the  power  of  a  testator,  such 
as  emancipated  children.  As  a  mother  had  no  po- 
testas  over  her  children,  they  were  extranei  heredes 
when  named  heredes  in  her  will.  Extranei  heredes 
had  the  potestas  or  jus  deliberandi,  or  privilege  of 
considering  whether  they  would  accept  the  heredi- 
tas or  not ;  but  if  either  extranei  heredes,  or  those 
who  had  the  abstinendi  potestas,  meddled  with  the 
testator's  property,  they  could  not  afterward  dis- 
claim the  inheritance,  unless  the  person  who  had 
so  meddled  was  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
so  belonged  to  a  class  who  were  relieved  by  the 
praetor  in  all  cases  where  they  were  overreached 
(vid.  Curator),  and  also  in  cases  where  they  had 
accepted  an  insolvent  hereditas  (damnosa  hereditas). 
The  Emperor  Hadrian  gave  this  relief  to  a  person 
above  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  had  accepted  an 
hereditas,  and  afterward  discovered  that  it  was  en- 
cumbered with  a  heavy  debt.1 

A  certain  time  was  allowed  to  extranei  for  the 
cretio  hereditatis,  that  is,  for  them  to  determine 
whether  they  would  take  the  hereditas  or  not : 
hence  the  phrase  cernere  hereditatem.  Thus,  if 
the  testator  had  written  in  his  will  "  Heres  Titius 
esto"  he  ought  to  add,  "  Cernitogue  in  centum  diebus 
jrroxumis  quibus  scies  poterisque :  quod  ni  ita  creveris 
txheres  esto."*  If  the  extraneus  wished  to  take  the 
hereditas,  he  was  required  to  make  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  his  intention  within  the  time  named  (intra 
diem  cretionis)  The  formal  words  of  cretion  were 
"  earn  hereditatem  adeo  cernoque."  Unless  he  did 
this,  he  lost  the  hereditas,  and  he  could  not  obtain 
it  merely  by  acting  as  heres  (pro  herede  gerendo). 
If  a  person  was  named  heres  without  any  time  of 
cretion  being  fixed,  or  if  he  succeeded  (legitime  jure) 
to  the  property  of  an  intestate,  he  might  become 
heres  without  any  formal  declaration  of  his  inten- 
tion, and  might  take  possession  of  the  hereditas 
when  he  pleased  :  but  the  psraetor  was  accustomed, 
upon  the  demand  of  the  creditors  of  the  testator  or 
intestate,  to  name  a  time  within  which  the  heres 
should  take  possession,  and  in  default  of  his  doing 
ao,  he  gave  the  creditors  permission  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty. The  common  form  of  cretion  in  the  will  (vul- 
garis cretio)  has  been  already  mentioned.  Some- 
times the  words  "quibus  sciet  poteritque"  were 
omitted,  and  it  was  then  specially  called  "  cretio 
certorum  dierum,"  which  was  the  more  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  heres,  as  the  days  began  to  be  reckon- 
ed, or,  as  we  say,  the  time  began  to  run  immediate- 
ly, and  it  was  not  reckoned  from  the  time  when  the 
heres  knew  that  he  was  named  heres,  and  had  no 
impediment  to  his  cretion. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  make  several  degrees  of  he- 
redes in  a  will,  which  was  called  substitutio.  Thus, 
in  the  formula  beginning  "  Heres  Titius,"  &c,  after 
the  words  "  exheres  esto,"  the  testator  might  add, 
"  Turn  Mctmus  hens  esto  cernitoque  in  diebus  cen- 


1.  (Cie.,  KuL,  ii„,  U.y— *  (Otiu,  ii.,  16*.  >  —  S.  (Gai»i,ii., 
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turn,"  Ac. ;  and  he  might  go  on  substituting  as  fai 
as  he  pleased.  The  person  first  named  as  herej 
(jprimo  gradu)  became  heres  by  the  act  of  cretion  ; 
and  the  substitutus  (secundus  heres1)  was  then  en 
tirely  excluded.  If  the  words  "si  non  creveris' 
were  not  followed  by  words  of  exheredation,  thi» 
gave  some  advantage  to  the  first  heres :  for  instance, 
if  he  neglected  the  formality  of  cretion,  and  onlj 
acted  as  heres,  he  did  not  lose  all,  but  shared  the 
hereditas  equally  with  the  substituted  perstffi.  Thia 
was  the  old  rule ;  but  a  constitution  of  Aureliu? 
made  the  acting  as  heres  equivalent  to  cretion,  pro- 
vide^ such  action  took  place  within  the  time  of  cre- 
tion. 

In  th<!  case  of  liberj  impuheres,  who  were  in  the 
power  of  a  testator,  there  might  be  not  only  the 
kind  of  substitution  just  mentioned  (vulgaris  substi- 
tutio), but  the  testator  might  declare  that  if  such 
children  should  live  to  become  his  heredes,  and 
should  die  impuberes,  some  other  person,  whom  he 
named,  should  be  his  heres.  This  was  expressed 
thus  :  "  si  prius  moriatur  quam  in  suam  tutelam  ve- 
nerit ;"'  for  the  termination  of  impuberty  and  of  the 
tutela  were  coincident.  (Fid.  Curator.)  Thus,  as 
Gaius  remarks,  one  testamentary  disposition  com- 
prised two  hereditates.  This  was  called  pupillaris 
substitutio.  This  kind  of  substitution  was  contain- 
ed in  a  clause  by  itself,  and  in  a  separate  part  of  the 
will,  which  was  secured  by  the  testator's  own 
thread  and  seal,  with  a  provision  in  the  first  part  of 
the  will  that  this  second  part  should  not  be  opened 
so  long  as  the  son  lived  and  was  impubes.  A  sub- 
stitution could  also  be  made  in  the  case  of  children 
being  exheredated  (disinherited)  by  the  parent's 
will,  and  the  substituted  person  then  took  all  that 
the  pupillus  acquired  by  hereditas,  legatum  (legacy), 
or  gift.  Gains  observes*  that  all  his  remarks  with 
reference  to  substitution  for  children  impuberes, 
when  made  heredes  or  exheredated,  apply  to  post- 
humous (postumi)  children,  of  which  there  is  an  ex- 
ample cited  by  Cicero  :'  "  Si  Jilius  natus  esset  in  de  - 
cern mensibus,"  &C. 

If  an  extraneus  was  made  heres,  there  could  be 
no  substitution  to  the  effect  that,  if  he  died  within 
a  certain  time,  another  person  should  be  heres ;  foi 
though  a  testator  could  attach  a  condition  to  be 
performed  before  a  person  could  take  the  hereditas, 
a  person,  when  he  had  once  become  heres,  continued 
such.  The  case  of  a  pupillus  substitutio,  which 
was  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  was  probably 
founded  on  the  patria  potestas.  The  heres  might, 
however,  be  charged  with  a  fideicommissum,  in 
which  case  he  was  heres  fiduciarius.   ( Vid.  Fidbi- 

C0MMI8SUH.) 

As  to  conditions  which  the  heres  was  bound  to 
perform,  they  might  be  any  that  were  not  contrary 
to  positive  law  or  positive  morality;  such  as  the 
setting  up  of  statues,*  &c,  or  changing  the  name.' 

If  a  man's  own  slave  was  made  heres  by  his 
will,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  made  free 
also  by  the  will :  the  words  were,  "  Stkhus  sernu 
metis  liber  heresque  esto."  If  the  slave  were  not 
made  free  by  the  testament,  he  could  not  take  un- 
der it,  even  if  he  were  manumitted  by  his  master, 
and,  of  course,  he  could  not  if  he  were  sold ;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  the  institution  was  not  valid.  If 
he  was  instituted  free  as  well  as  heres,  he  became 
both  a  freeman  and  heres  necessarius  by  the  death 
of  his  master :  if  he  was  manumitted  by  his  mas- 
ter in  his  lifetime,  he  might  accept  the  inheritance  or 
refuse  it.   If  he  was  sold  by  his  master  in  his  life- 


1.  (Cic,  Top.,  10.— Hor.,  Sat., ii., 4,48.) — J.  (Compare  Gain, 
ii.,  177,  Ac.,  with  TJlpian,  Frag.,  mi.,  94.)  —  1.  (Cic,  De  la- 
vent.,  ii.,  49.— Id.,  Top.,  IO.-^uuil  ii.,  m.y—i.  (ii.,  18J.)-» 
(Top.  10.)— t.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  ii.,  8,  9,  J»  )-T  (Cio.  ad  ift. 
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time,  be  could  take  possession  of  the  inheritance 
with  the  permission  of  his  new  master,  who  thus 
became  heres  through  the  medium  of  his  slave.  If 
the  slave  who  was  made  heres  was  then  the  prop- 
erty of  another  person,  and  not  of  the  testator,  he 
could  not  take  the  inheritance  without  the  consent 
of  hi  3  master,  for  if  he  took  it  his  master  became 
heres  :  if  such  slave  was  manumitted  before  taking 
possession  of  the  inheritance,  he  might  accept  it  or 
refuse  it  as  he  pleased. 

If  "M  irgenuus  died  intestate,  either  from  not 
iavir^  iade  a  will,  or  having  made  a  will,  but  not 
in  due  form,  or  having  made  a  will  in  due  form, 
which  afterward  became  invalid  (juptum,  irntum), 
the  hereditas,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  came  to  the  heredes  sui,  and  was  then 
called  legitima  hereditas.  The  heredes  sui  were 
"  liberi"  in  the  power  of  the  testator  at  the  time  of 
his  death ;  the  term  liberi  comprehended  not  only 
children,  but  the  children  of  the  testator's  male 
children,  and  the  children  of  a  male  grandchild. 
Adopted  children  were  considered  the  same  as  oth- 
er children.  But  grandchildren  could  not  be  heredes 
sui,  unless  their  father  had  ceased  to  be  in  the  power 
of  the  intestate,  either  by  death  or  in  any  other  way, 
as  by  emancipation.  A  wife  in  manu  oeing  consid- 
ered as  a  daughter,  and  a  daughler-in-law  (nurus) 
being  considered  a  granddaughter,  were  sui  here- 
des ;  but  the  latter  only  when  her  husband  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  intestate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  was  consistent  with  the  law  in  the 
case  of  grandchildren.  Posthumous  children,  who 
would  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  intestate  if  he 
weTe  living,  were  also  sui  heredes.  The  sui  here- 
des took  the  hereditas  in  equal  shares.  If  there 
was  a  son  or  daughter,  and  children  of  a  son  de- 
coased,  the  children  of  the  deceased  son  took  the 
portion  J'hich  their  parent  would  have  taken.  But 
tfca  distribution  was  in  stirpes,  that  is,  among  the 
■Cocks  or  stems  sprung  from  the  ancestor,  and  not 
m  capita,  or  among  the  individuals  :  thus,  if  there 
were  t  son,  and  the  sons  of  a  .  deceased  son,  the 
•on  would  take  half  of  the  hereditas,  and  the  sons 
of  the  deceased  son  would  take  the  other  half,  in 
equal  shares 

If  an  intestate  had  no  sui  heredes,  the  Twelve 
Tables  gave  the  hereditas  to  the  agnati.  It  is  sta- 
ted under  Coonati  who  are  agnati.  The  hereditas 
did  not  belong  to  all  the  agnati,  but  only  to  those 
who  were  nearest  at  the  time  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  a  person  had  died  intestate.  If  the 
nearest  agnatus  either  neglected  to  take  the  inherit- 
ance, or  died  before  he  had  taken  possession  of  it, 
in  neither  case  did  the  next  in  succession,  as  agna- 
tus, take  the  inheritance.  He  was  the  nearest  agna- 
tus who  was  nearest  at  the  time  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  a  person  had  died  intestate,  and  not  he 
who  was  nearest  at  the  time  of  the  death ;  the 
reason  of  which  appears  to  be,  that  the  hereditas 
was  in  a  sense  the  property  of  the  intestate  until 
his  heir  was  ascertained,  and  his  heir  could  not  be 
ascertained  until  it  was  certain  that  he  had  left  no 
will ;  and,  as  Gaius  observes,  if  he  had  left  a  will, 
•till  it  might  happen  that  no  person  would  be  heres 
or.der  that  will ;  and,  accordingly,  it  seemed  better, 
is  he  observes,  to  look  out  for  the  nearest  agnatus 
it  the  time  when  it  is  ascertained  that  there  is  no 
heres  under  the  will.  If  there  were  several  agnati 
in  the  same  degTee,  and  any  one  refused  to  take  his 
share,  01  died  before  he  had  assented  to  take  it, 
w\ch  share  accrued  (aderemt)  to  those  who  consent- 
Mi  to  take  the  hereditas. 

In  the  case  of  women,  there  were  some  peculiar- 
ities which  arose  from  their  legal  status.    The  he-  I 
reditates  of  women  intestate  came  to  their  agnati 
-tut  ad  the  inheritances  of  males ;  hut  women  who 


were  beyond  the  degree  of  consanguinei  (a  tern 
which  legally  means  brothers  and  sisters)  could  not 
take  hereditatea  ab  intestato.  Thus  a  sister  might 
take  from  a  brother  or  sister  as  legitima  heres,  but 
an  aunt  or  a  brother's  daughter  could  not  be  a  legit- 
ima heres.  The  principle  of  Roman  law  which 
gave  to  those  who  came  into  the  potestas  or  manu* 
the  quality  of  children  of  the  blood,  was  followed 
out  in  thi  i  case  also :  a  mother  or  a  stepmother 
who  had  tome  in  manum  viri  thereby  obtained  the 
status  of  a  daughter  ;  and,  consequently,  as  to  legit- 
imate succession,  there  were  the  same  relations  be 
tween  such  mother  or  stepmother  and  the  husband's 
children  as  there  were  among  the  husband's  chil- 
dren themselves.  But,  by  senatus  conoulta  of  An- 
toninus and  Commodus,  the  sons  of  a  wife  not  m 
manu  might  take  as  her  legitimi  heredes,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  consanguinei  and  other  agnati. 

If  a  person  died  leaving  no  sui  heredes,  but  only 
a  brother  and  another  brother's  children,  the  broth- 
er took  all  as  the  nearest  agnatus.  If  there  was 
no  brother  surviving,  and  only  children  of  brethren, 
the  hereditas  was  divided  among  all  the  children  in 
capita,  that  is,  the  whole  was  equally  divided  among 
all  the  children. 

If  there  were  no  agnati,  the  Twelve  Tables  gave 
the  hereditas  to  the  gentiles.    (Vid.  Gens,  p.  469.) 

Gams1  briefly  recapitulates  the  strict  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  as  to  the  hereditates  of  intestates : 
emancipated  children  could  claim  nothing,  as  they 
had  ceased  to  be  sui  heredes  :  the  same  was  the 
case  if  a  man  and  his  children  were  at  the  same 
time  made  Roman  citizens,  unless  the  imperatoi 
reduced  the  children  into  the  power  of  the  father: 
agnati  who  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  were 
excluded,  and,  consequently,  a  son  who  l  ad  been 
given  in  adoption,  and  a  daughter  who  was  married 
and  in  manu  viri  :  if  the  next  agnatus  did  not  take 
possession,  he  who  was  next  in  order  could  not,  for 
that  reason,  make  any  claim  :  cognati,  whose  kin- 
ship depended  on  a  female,  had  no  mutual  rights  as 
to  their  hereditates,  and,  consequently,  there  were 
no  such  mutual  rights  between  a  mother  and  her 
children,  unless  the  mother  had  come  in  manum  viri, 
and  so  the  rights  of  consanguinity  had  been  estab- 
lished between  them. 

If  a  man  had  his  son  in  his  power,  he  was  bound 
either  to  make  him  heres,  or  to  exheredate  (exhere- 
dare)  him  expressly  {nominatim).  If  he  passed  him 
over  in  silence  (silentio  praterient),  the  will  was  al- 
together void  (inutile,  non  jure  factum).  Some  ju- 
rists were  of  opinion,  that  even  if  the  son,  so  passed 
over,  died  in  the  father's  lifetime,  there  could  be  no 
heres  under  that  will.'  Other  liberi  could  be  passed 
over,  and  the  will  would  still  be  a  valid  will ;  but  the 
liberi  so  passed  over  took  a  certain  portion  of  the 
hereditas  adcrescendo,  as  it  was  termed,  or  jure  ad~ 
crcscendi.  For  instance,  if  the  heredes  instituti 
were  sui,  the  person  or  persons  passed  over  took  ao 
equal  share  with  them.  If  the  heredes  institut 
wore  extranet,  the  person  or  persons  passed  over 
took  a  half  of  the  whole  hereditas  ;  and  as  the  prae- 
tor gave  the  contra  tabulas  bonorum  possessio  to 
the  person  so  passed  over,  the  extranei  were  de 
prived  of  all  the  hereditas.  A  rescript  of  the  Em- 
peror Antoninus  limited  the  amount  which  women 
could  take  by  the  bonorum  possessio  to  that  which 
they  could  take  jure  adcrescendi ;  and  the  same 
was  the  law  in  the  case  of  emancipated  females. 

It  was  necessary  to  exheredate  posthumous  chil- 
dren nominatim,  otherwise  the  will,  which  was  ori- 
ginally valid,  became  invalid  (ruptum) ;  and  the  will 
became  invalid  by  the  birth  either  ot  a  pogtnumoua 
son  or  daughter,  or,  as  the  phrase  was,  adgnascen- 
do  rumpitur  testamentum*    Poatumi  were  not  onlj 
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'Lose  who  were  oorr.  after  the  testator'^  death,  but 
tlso  those  who  might  become  the  sui  heredes  of  the 
testator  by  the  death  of  some  other  person  in  the  tes- 
tator's lifetime.  Thus,  if  a  testator's  son,  who  was 
in  his  power,  had  children,  and  the  son  died  in  the 
testator's  lifetime,  the  grandchildren  became  sui 
heredes,  and  the  testament  became  ruptum  by  this 
quasi  agnatio  :  it  was  therefore  a  necessary  precau- 
tion to  institute  as  heredes  or  to  exheredate  such 
grandchildren.  It  follows  that,  if  the  testament 
could  be  made  invalid  by  this  quasi  agnatio,  it  must 
have  become  invalid  by  a  son  being  born  in  the  life- 
time of  the  testator,  unless  the  will  had  provided 
for  the  case ;  for  it  became  invalid  if  the  testator 
adopted  a  son  or  a  daughter,1  either  by  adrogation 
or  adoption  properly  so  called,  after  the  date  of  his 
will.  The  case  was  the  same  if  he  took  a  wife  in 
manum  after  the  date  of  the  will. 

The  word  postumus  has  clearly  the  same  signi- 
fication as  postremus,  and  literally  means  a  child 
born  last.  The  passage  of  Gaius  is  defective  where 
he  treats  of  postumi;  but  the  definition  of  postumi, 
as  preserved  in  the  Breviarium,  appears  to  be  exact: 
"  Postumorum  duo  genera  sunt :  quia  postumi  ad- 
pcllantur  hi,  qui  post  mortem  patris  de  uxore  nati 
fuerint,  et  Mi  qui  post  testamentum  factum  riascun- 
tur."  Sometimes  the  word  postumus  is  defined 
only  as  a  child  born  after  a  father's  death,  as  we 
see  in  some  of  the  Glossae  ;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  meaning  was  limited  to  such  children  ;  and 
the  passages  sometimes  cited  as  being  to  that  effect* 
have  merely  been  misunderstood 

Other  cases,  in  which  a  valid  testamentum  be- 
came ruptum  or  irritum,  are  more  properly  consid- 
ered under  Testamentum. 

The  strictness  of  the  old  civil  law  was  modified 
by  the  praetorian  law,  which  gave  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessio  to  those  who  could  not  take  the  hereditas  by 
the  rules  of  the  civil  law.  ( Vid.  Bonorum  Posses- 
mo.) 

The  heres  represented  the  testator  and  intestate,' 
and  had  not  only  a  claim  to  all  his  property,  but 
was  bound  by  all  his  obligations.  He  succeeded  to 
the  sacra  privata,  and  was  bound  to  maintain  them, 
but  only  in  respect  of  the  property,  for  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  sacra  privata  was  attached  to  property 
and  to  the  heres  only  as  the  owner  of  it.  Hence 
the  expression  "sine  sacris  hereditas"  meant  an 
hereditas  unencumbered  with  sacra.* 

The  legislation  of  Justinian  released  the  heres 
who  accepted  an  hereditas  from  all  debts  and  obli- 
gations of  the  testator  or  intestate  beyond  what  the 
property  would  satisfy,  provided  he  made  out  an  in- 
ventory (inventarium)  of  the  property  in  a  certain 
form  and  within  a  given  time.* 

The  heres  could  claim  any  property  which  be- 
longed to  his  testator  or  intestate  by  the  hereditatis 
petitio,  which  was  an  actio  in  rem,  and  properly  be- 
longed to  a  heres  only,  though  it  was  afterward 
given  to  the  bonorum  possessor.  Each  heres  claim- 
ed only  his  share.* 

The  coheredes  shared  among  themselves  the 
property,  and  bore  their  share  of  the  debts  in  the 
same  proportions.  For  the  purpose  of  division  and 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  testator,  a  sale  was  often 
necessary.7  If  the  parties  could  not  agree  about 
the  division  of  the  property,  any  of  them  might 
have  an  actio  familiae  erciscundae.  (Vid  Family 
Ebc.  Ac.) 

The  hereditas  might  be  alienated  by  the  form  of 
in  jure  cessio  The  heres  legitimus  might  alienate 
the  hereditas  before  he  took  possession  of  it,  and 


1.  (Ulpian.)— 2  'Tig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  164  ;  28,  tit.  3,  s.  3.)— 3. 
;Cic,  Leg.,  ii.,  19. — 4.  (Plaut.,  Capt.,  iv.,  1. — Festus,s.  v."  Sine 
■cm  hereditas.")— 5.  ,Cod.  vi.,  tit.  30,  8.  22.)— 6.  (Cic,  Pro 
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the  purchaser  then  became  heres,  just  as  it  he  bu 
been  the  legitimus  heres.  The  scriptus  heres  comd 
only  alienate  it  after  the  aditio :  after  such  aliena- 
tion by  him,  or  by  the  heres  legitimus  after  aditio, 
both  of  them  still  remained  heredes,  and,  conse- 
quently, answerable  to  creditors,  but  all  debts  due 
to  them  as  heredes  were  extinguished. 

The  hereditates  of  freediiieu  are  more  nnperlj 
considered  under  Liberti  and  Patroni. 

Before  it  was  determined  who  was  heres,  the 
hereditas  was  without  an  owner,  and  was  said  "ja 
cere."  When  a  heres  was  ascertained,  such  per 
son  was  considered  to  possess  all  the  rights  inci 
dent  to  the  hereditas  from  the  time  of  the  death  of 
the  testator  or  intestate.  But  this  does  not  explain 
how  we  are  to  view  the  hereditas  in  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  the  former  owner  and  the 
time  when  the  heres  is  ascertained.  During  such 
interval,  according  to  one  form  of  expression  used 
by  the  Roman  jurists,  the  hereditas  is  a  juristical 
person  (vice  personce  fungituf),  and  is  the  domina, 
that  is,  the  domina  of  itself;  according  to  anothei 
form  of  expression,  it  represents  the  defunct,  and 
not  the  person  of  the  future  heres.  These  two 
forms  are  the  same  in  meaning,  and  they  express  a 
fiction  which  has  relation  to  the  legal  capacity  of 
the  defunct,  and  not  to  that  of  the  futuie  heres,  and 
which  does  not  involve  the  notion  of  any  juristical 
personality  of  the  hereditas.  The  relation  to  the 
legal  capacity  of  the  defunct  is  this  :  Slaves  gener- 
ally belonged  to  an  hereditas.  A  slave,  as  is  well 
known,  could  acquire  property  for  his  living  .naster, 
even  without  his  knowledge  ;  but  the  validity  of  the 
act  of  acquisition,  in  some  cases,  depended  on  the 
legal  capacity  of  his  master  to  acquire.  Now  while 
the  hereditas  was  without  an  ascertained  owner, 
many  acts  of  a  slave,  by  which  the  hereditas  might 
receive  additions,  were  strictly  void,  and  such  acts 
could  only  have  their  legal  effect  on  the  supposition 
that  the  slave  had  an  owner  of  a  sufficient  legal  ca 
pacity ;  and,  accordingly,  the  fiction  of  law  gave 
validity  to  the  act  of  the  slave  by  relation  to  the 
known  legal  capacity  of  the  late  owner,  and  not  by 
relation  to  the  yet  unascertained  owner,  who  might 
not  have  such  legal  capacity.  The  following  are 
examples :  "  When  a  Roman,  who  had  a  legal  ca- 
pacity to  make  a  will,  died  intestate,  and  anothei 
person  appointed  as  his  heres  a  slave  who  belonged 
to  this  hereditas,  which  was  still  without  an  owner, 
such  institution  of  a  heres  would  be  valid  by  virtue 
of  this  fiction,  because  it  had  reference  to  the  legal 
capacity  of  the  defunct.  If  there  had  been  no  such 
fiction,  the  validity  of  the  institution  would  have 
been  doubtful,  for  the  unascertained  legitimus  heres 
might  be  an  intestabilis,  who  (at  least  according  to 
the  old  law)  could  not  be  instituted  heres.  If  a 
soldier  died  and  left  a  will,  which  was  not  yet  open- 
ed, another  testator  might  institute  as  heres  a  slave 
belonging  to  the  soldier's  hereditas,  because  the  in- 
stitution, according  to  this  fiction,  had  reference  tc 
the  deceased  ;  but  if  there  were  not  this  fiction,  the 
institution  might  be  void,  inasmuch  as  the  unascer 
tained  heres  might  be  a  peregrinus  who  had  no  tes 
tamentifact<o  with  this  other  testator.  It  was  to 
provide  for  such  cases  as  these  only,  that  this  fic 
tion  was  introduced  ;  and  it  had  no  other  object 
than  to  facilitate  certain  acquisitions  by  means  of 
the  slaves  who  belonged  to  an  hereditas." 

This  masterly  exposition  is  by  Savigny  1 

HER1VLE,  dimin.  HERMUL^E  ('Epftai).  Tin 
Greeks  originally  made  use  of  unhewn  stones  (ai> 
yoi  XiOm)  to  represent  their  divinities.*  Their  firsi 
improvement  was  to  cut  these  stones  inio  squarn 

1.  (System  des  heut.  R.  R.,  ii.,  p.  363.— Gains,  ii  ,  99-190.- 
Id.,  iii.,  1-24.— Ulpian,  Frag.— Dig.  28,  29.— Inst.,  ii.,  lii.) — f 
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stocks,  thirty  of  which  were  exhibited  to  fausamas 
id  the  city  of  Pharae.1  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
square  block  was  surmounted  by  the  head  of  the 
deity  it  represented.  Many  images  of  this  kind  are 
described  by  -Pausanias  ;  one  of  Poseidon  at  Trico- 
loni  in  Arcadia,8  another  of  Zeus  re leioc  at  1  ^gea,3 
and  another  of  Aphrodite  Urania  at  Athens.4  It  is 
probable  that  the  first  statues  of  this  improved  na- 
ture were  those  of  Hermes  or  Mercury,  from  whom 
they  receded  their  name  ;  but  the  term  was  applied 
generally  to  that  particular  class  of  statues  termed 
ipyaciai  repdyaivoi  or  axvriaTa  Terpuyuva.*  even 
though  the  busts  of  other  divinities,  or  persons  of 
either  sex,  surmounted  the  pedestal. 

In  these  works,  ths  invention  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  Athenians  by  Pausanias,  the  only  parts  of 
the  human  body  developed  were  the  head  and  sex- 
ual organs.  But  when  the  sculptor's  art  was  still 
farther  perfected,  the  whole  torso  was  placed  upon 
a  pedestal  ;  and,  finally,  the  pedestal  itself  was 
sometimes  chiselled  to  indicate  the  separation  of 
the  legs,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  tetragonal  female  statue 
in  the  Villa  Albania  Two  other  forms  of  ihe  Her- 
mae  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.' 

Houses  in  Athens  had  one  of  these  statues  placed 
at  the  door,'  which  were  worshipped  by  the  women 
as  instrumental  to  fecundity,  though  not  in  the  most 
delicate  manner  j*  and  the  great  superstition  attach- 
ed to  them  is  shown  by  the  alarm  and  indignation 
which  were  felt  at  Athens  in  consequence  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  whole  number  in  a  single  night, 
iust  before  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian  expedition.10 

They  were  likewise  placed  in  front  of  temples, 
near  to  tombs,  in  the  gymnasia,  libraries,  and  putilic 
places,  at  the  corners  of  streets  and  high  roads  as 
signposts,  and  some  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Athens 
with  the  names  of  victors  in  the  gymnastic  contests 
inscribed  upon  them."  Among  the  Romans  partic- 
ularly they  were  used  for  boundary  landmarks,  ei- 
ther in  their  primitive  form  of  large  stones  or  with 
busts  upon  them,  whence  they  were  styled  tcrmint 
tnd  lapitles  terminates,"  and  as  posts  for  ornamental 
railings  to  a  garden,  in  which  case  they  were  com- 
monly decorated  with  the  busts  of  philosophers  and 
eminent  men,  some  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
Vatican,  with  the  square  holes  in  their  shoulders 
into  which  the  transverse  rail  was  inserted 

As  the  square  part  of  the  statue  represented  Mer- 
cury," his  name  is  often  compounded  with  that  of 
the  deity  whose  bust  it  supports.  Thus  the  Her- 
mathena  which  Atticus  sent  from  Athens  to  Cicero1* 
bore  the  bust  of  Minerva;  the  Hermerar.la"  those  of 
Hercules.  The  story  of  Hermaphroditus  had  prob- 
ably its  origin  in  some  ancient  statue  of  this  descrip- 
tion, where  the  square  Mercury  was  surmounted  by 
a  female  torso,  like  the  one  in  the  British  Museum." 

For  the  application  of  the  Hernia  and  Hrrmal<r  in 
the  circus,  vid.  p.  254,  255 

HERMAEA  {'Epuaia,  festivals  of  Hermes,  cele- 
brated in  various  parts  ol  Greece  As  Hermes  was 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  gymnasia  and  pakestrae, 
the  boys  at  Athens  celebrated  the  Hermaea  in  the 
gymnasia  They  were  on  this  occasion  dressed  in 
their  best,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  god,  and  amused 
themselves  with  various  games  and  sport*,  which 
were  probably  of  a  more  free  and  unrestrained  char- 
acter than  usual      Hence  the  gymnasiareh  was 


1.  'Paoa,  I  <.)— 2.  (mi.,  35,  «  «.)— 3.  (lb.,  4-<.  «  1.)— 4.  (L, 
19,  «  1>— 5.  (Thiirvd.,  ti.,27  — Pam.,  iv.,  33,  «  4.)— IS  (Winrk- 
•1b..  Sima  ilelle  Ann,  turn.  1,  Ut.  ].)— 7.  (Chunhei  I,  Ni>.  3  — 
Thamlim  3,  V.  35.)— 8.  (Thuirrd.,  vi.,  17.— jBliau,  V  H.,  n., 
4l.) — 9.  {Vid.  bas-ralief  m  Bniaaarde.  Auti<|.  Roman..  |Mirt  I.) — 
10.  (ThllCTi'.,  ti.,  27.— Anilor.,  Dp  My«t>— II  (l.eake.  Allinna, 
p.  iw,  n  J.) — 12.  (Amm.  Marcell.,  ivin.,  2,  15. — Compare  Ti- 
fml!  V,  in.,  44  —  Viri{.,  ten  ,  m.,  89".)— 13.  (Cir  ad  Att.,  L, 
*./-  It  (a-!  kt.  I.,  1.  4  )— 15.  (il...  10.)— 111.  (Chamber  8,  No. 
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prohibited  by  a  law  of  Solon1  from  almntog  anj 
adults  on  the  occasion  This  law,  however,  icas 
afterward  neglected,  and  in  the  time  ol  Plato"  we 
find  the  boys  celebrating  the  Hermaea  in  a  palaestra, 
and  in  the  presence  of  persons  of  all  ages.3  (Com- 
pare Gymnasium,  p.  482.) 

Hermaea  were  also  celebrated  in  Crete,  where, 
on  this  occasion,  the  same  custom  prevailed  which 
was  observed  at  Rome  during  the  Saturnalia  ;  foi 
the  day  was  a  season  of  freedom  and  enjoyment  for 
the  slaves,  and  their  masters  waited  upon  them  at 
their  repasts.4 

The  town  of  Pheneos,  in  Arcadia,  of  which  Hermes 
was  the  principal  divinity,  likewise  celebrated  Her- 
maea with  games  and  contests.1  A  festival  of  the 
same  kind  was  celebrated  at  Pellene  '  Tanagia  in 
Boeotia,7  and  some  other  places,  likewise  celebrated 
festivals  of  Hermes,  but  particulars  are  not  known 

HERMATHEXA.    (Vid.  Herm^j.) 

H E R M E R A C hJE .    (Vid.  Herm,e.) 

♦HERMODACTTLUS  (tflunriuKruAof),  the  same 
with  the  Colchicum  autumnale,  or  Meadow  Saffron. 
"My  limits,"  observes  Adams,  "will  not  afford 
room  to  discuss  fully  the  much-agitated  question 
respecting  the  Hermodactylus  of  the  ancients  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Paulus  .Egineta  entirely  omits  treating  ol  the  koX- 
XtKov  of  Dioscorides  by  name,  and  in  place  of  it  has 
t  be  ipfwduKTvXoc.  This  circumstance  forms  a  si  rung 
presumption  that  the  two  substances  were  identical 
And  again,  Serapion,  in  his  chapter  on  Hermodacty- 
lus, gives  the  words  of  Paulus  ^t-gineta  along  with 
Dioscorides'  chapter  on  Colckicum.  It  seems  nude 
niable,  then,  that  the  Arabians  held  the  Hermodac- 
tylus to  be  the  same  as  the  Colchicum;  and,  accord 
ingly,  the  highest  authorities  in  modern  times  on 
the  Res  Herbaria  of  the  ancients,  such  as  Bergius, 
Tournel'ort,  Huinelbergius,  Geoffroy,  Prosper  Alpi- 
nus,  Dr.  Paris,  and  many  others,  recognise  th* 
Hermodactylus  as  the  Colchicum  autumnale.  or  Mead 
ow  Saffron.  Still,  however,  Sprengel  joins  Matthi- 
olus  and  Dr.  Murray  in  referring  it  to  the  Iris  tuher- 
osa.  After  impartially  examining  the  evidence  on 
both  sides,  I  continue  to  be  of  the  opinion  expressed 
by  me  formerly,  that  the  ancient  ipftodaKTvXoc  was 
the  Meadow  .Saffron."' 

•HEKPYLLUS  (tpnvX/.oc),  according  to  most 
authorities,  the  Wild  Thyme,  or  Thymus  terpyllum, 
L.  Sibthorp,  however,  inclines  to  refer  it  to  a  spe- 
cies which  he  found  in  great  abundance  near  the 
Ilissus,  called  by  him  Thymus  incanus.  The  wild 
kind,  which  Dioscorides  calls  frytc,  is  the  Thymus 
zygis.* 

♦HESP'ERIS  (kotrepic),  a  plant,  the  same  with 
the  Hespcris  matroimlis,  or  Dame's  Violet.  Spren- 
gel, however,  prefers  the  Hesperts  tnslis.10 

HERO' A.    (  Vid.  Funds,  p.  457.) 

HESTIA.    (Vid.  Focus.) 

HESTI'ASIS  (ioTiaaic)  was  a  species  of  liturgy, 
and  consisted  in  giving  a  feast  to  one  of  the  tribes 
at  Athens  (t^v  ipv/.rjv  eartr/v'1).  It  was  provided  foi 
each  tribe  at  the  expense  of  a  person  belonging  to 
that  tribe,  who  was  called  iori&Tup  "  Har|>ocrfi 
lion"  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  speech  ol  De- 
mosthenes against  Menlias,  that  l Ins  least  was 
sometimes  provided  by  persons  voluntarily,  and  at 
other  tunes  by  persons  appointed  by  lot  ,  but,  at 
Bockh  remarks,  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the 
speech,  and  no  burden  ol  this  description  could  have 
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HETJER&. 


•een  impou  <1  upon  a  citizen  by  lot.  The  iariaropec 
were  doubtless  appointed,  like  all  persons  serving 
liturgies,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property 
in  some  regular  succession.  These  banquets  of 
the  tribes,  called  (pvXeriica  fieiirva  by  Athenaeus,1 
were  introduced  for  sacred  purposes,  and  for  keep- 
ing up  a  friendly  intercourse  between  persons  of  the 
same  tribe,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
great  feastings  of  the  people,  which  were  defrayed 
from  the  Theoiica.' 

HET^ER-'E  (iralpai).  The  word  traipa  original- 
ly only  signified  a  friend  or  companion,  but  at  Ath- 
ens and  other  towns  of  Greece  it  was  afterward 
used  as  a  euphemistic  name  for  nopvjj,  that  is,  a 
prostitute  or  mistress.3  As  persons  of  this  class 
acted  a  much  more  prominent  and  influential  part 
in  some  of  the  Greek  states  than  in  any  of  the  most 
demoralized  capitals  of  modern  times,  we  cannot 
avoid,  in  this  work,  to  state  their  position  and  their 
relations  to  other  classes  of  society.  But  as  their 
conduct,  manners,  ensnaring  artifices,  and  imposi- 
tions have  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  been 
the  same,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  points 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  hetasrae  in  Greece. 

First  we  may  mention  that  the  young  men  at 
Athens,  previous  to  their  marriage,  spent  a  great 
part  of  their  time  in  the  company  of  hetaerae  without 
its  being  thought  blamable  in  any  respect  whatever. 
Marriage,  indeed,  produced,  on  the  whole,  a  change 
in  this  mode  of  living  of  young  men,  but  in  innu- 
merable instances  even  married  men  continued  their 
intercourse  with  hetaerae,  without  drawing  upon 
themselves  the  censure  of  public  opinion  ;  it  seems, 
on  the  con  ary,  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which 
Demosthenes*  relates  the  history  of  Lysias  the 
sophist,  that  such  connexions  after  marriage  were 
not  looked  upon  as  anything  extraordinary  or  in- 
consistent, provided  a  man  did  not  offend  against 
public  decency,  or  altogether  neglect  his  legitimate 
"wife  and  the  affairs  of  his  household,  as  was  the 
case  with  Alcibiades.'  This  irregular  condition  of 
private  life  among  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  arisen 
Chiefly  from  two  causes :  first,  from  the  great  love 
of  sensual  pleasures,  which  the  Greeks  appear  to 
have  possessed  even  in  a  much  higher  degree  than 
most  other  southern  nations ;  and,  secondly,  from 
the  generally  prevailing  indifference  between  hus- 
bands and  wives.  As  regards  the  latter  point,  mat- 
rimonial life,  in  the  historical  times  of  Greece,  was 
rery  different  from  that  which  we  find  described  in 
the  heroic  age.  How  this  change  was  brought 
about  is  not  clear ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  Greeks  looked  upon 
marriage  merely  as  a  means  of  producing  citizens 
for  the  state.*  The  education  of  women  was  al- 
most entirely  neglected  ;  they  were  thought  a  kind 
of  inferior  beings,  less  endowed  by  nature,  and  in- 
capable of  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs,  and  of 
sympathizing  with  their  husbands.  In  an  intellect- 
ual point  of  view,  therefore,  they  were  not  fit  to  be 
agreeable  companions  to  their  husbands,  who  con- 
sequently sought  elsewhere  that  which  they  did  not 
find  at  home.  It  is  true,  the  history  of  Greece  fur- 
nishes tuany  pleasing  examples  of  domestic  happi- 
ness and  well-educated  women,  but  these  are  ex- 
ceptions, and  only  confirm  the  general  rule.  A 
consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  women  were 
bound  down  by  rules  which  men  might  violate  with 
impunity  ;  and  a  wife  appears  to  have  had  no  right 
to  proceed  against  her  husband,  even  if  she  could 
prove  that  he  was  unfaithful,7  although  she  herself 

1.  (T.,  p.  185,  d.)  -2.  (B8ckh,  Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p. 
Ml. — Wolf,  Proleg.  ad  Demosth.,  Leptin.,  p.  lxxxvu.,  note  60.) 
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was  subject  to  severe  punishment  if  she  was  de- 
tected. The  isolated  testimony  of  a  late  writer  liks 
Alciphron,1  who  represents  a  wife  threatening  her 
husband  that,  unless  he  would  give  up  his  dissolute 
mode  of  living,  she  would  induce  her  father  to  bring 
a  charge  against  him,  can,  as  Becker*  observes, 
prove  nothing,  inasmuch  as  a  neglect  of  family  af- 
fairs might,  in  this  case,  have  been  the  ground  &» 
accusation. 

But  to  return  to  the  hetaerae  :  the  state  not  unij 
tolerated,  but  protected  them,  and  obtained  profit 
from  them.  Solon  is  said  to  have  established  a 
Tzopvelov  (also  called  naidioiteiov,  kpyaarripiov,  or  ol 
urifia),  in  which  prostitutes  were  kept,3  and  to  have 
built  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemus  with  the 
profit  which  had  been  obtained  tfom  them.  At  a 
later  period  the  number  of  such  houses  at  Athens 
was  increased,  and  the  persons  who  kept  them  were 
called  iropvo6oGKoi,  lenones.  The  conduct  of  the 
hetaerae  in  these  houses  is  described  in  Athenaeus.* 
All  the  hetaerae  of  these  houses,  as  well  as  individ- 
uals who  lived  by  themselves  and  gained  their  live- 
lihood by  prostitution,  had  to  pay  to  the  state  a  tax 
(iropviicbv  r^Aof)4,  and  the  collecting  of  this  tax  was 
every  year  let  by  the  senate  to  such  persons  (tsTm- 
vac  or  TTopvoreTiwvai*)  as  were  best  acquainted  with 
those  who  had  to  pay  it.  The  hetaerae  were  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  ayopavofioi,''  and  their 
places  of  abode  were  chiefly  in  the  Ceramicus.8 

The  number  of  private  hetaerae,  or  such  as  did 
not  live  in  a  iropvelov,  was  very  great  at  Athens 
They  were,  however,  generally  not  mere  prostitutes 
but  acted  at  the  same  time  as  flute  or  cithara  play 
ers,  and  as  dancers,  and  were,  as  such,  frequently 
engaged  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  family  sacrifices,' 
or  to  enliven  and  heighten  the  pleasures  of  men  at 
their  symposia.  Their  private  abodes,  where  oftei 
two,  three,  and  more  lived  together,  were  also  fre- 
quently places  of  resort  for  young  men.1'  Most  ol 
these  hetaerae  not  only  took  the  greatest  caie  to  pre- 
serve their  physical  beauties,  and  to  acquire  such 
accomplishments  as  we  just  mentioned,  hut  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
minds.  Thus  the  Arcadian  Lastheneia  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Plato,11  and  Leontion  a  disciple  of  Epicu- 
rus Aspasia  is  even  said  to  have  instructed  Soc- 
rates and  Pericles.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
historical  truth  of  these  and  similar  reports,  they 
are  of  importance  to  the  historian,  inasmuch  as  they 
show  in  what  light  these  hetaerae  were  looked  upon 
by  the  ancients.  It  seems  to  have  been  owing  es- 
pecially to  their  superiority  in  intellectual  cultiva 
tion  over  the  female  citizens,  that  men  preferred 
their  society  and  conversation  to  those  of  citizens 
and  wives,  and  that  some  hetaerae,  such  as  Aspasia, 
Lais,  Phryne,  and  others,  formed  connexions  with 
the  most  eminent  men  of  their  age,  and  acquired 
considerable  influence  over  their  contemporaries 
The  free  and  unrestrained  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion, which  were  not  subject  to  the  strict  conven- 
tional rules  which  honest  women  had  to  observe ; 
their  wit  and  humour,  of  which  so  many  instances 
are  recorded,  were  well  calculated  to  ensnare  young 
men,  and  to  draw  the  attention  of  trisbands  aw.iy 
from  their  wives.  Women,  however,  of  the  intel- 
lect and  character  of  Aspasia,  were  exceptions  ;  \nd 
even  Athenian  citizens  did  not  scruple  to  introduce 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  her  circles,  that  tbej 
might  learn  there  the  secrets  by  which  they  might 
gain  and  preserve  the  affections  of  their  husbands 
The  disorderly  life  of  the  majority  of  Greek  hetaerae 

1.  (Epist.,  i.,  6.)— 2.  (Chariklea,  i.,  p.  112.)— 3.  (Athen.,  nn. 
p.  569.)— 4.  (xiii.,  p.  568.)— 5.  (^sci,  j.  Timarch.,  p.  134,  *c> 
—  6.  (Philonides  ap.  Pollux,  vii.,  202.)  —  7.  (Suidaa,  ».  v.  Ail 
ypapiia.) — 8.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  Kepaitunds.) — 9.  (Plaut,  Euid.,  m. 
4,  64.)— 10.  (Isoc.,  Areopag.,  p.  202,  ed.  Beckei  1-  il.  (Atiun 
xii.,  p  546.)— 12.  (Athen  ,  xiii.,  p.  588.) 
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HIEROMNEMONES. 


jt  nowhere  set  forth  in  better  colours  than  in  the 
works  of  the  writers  who  belong  to  the  so-called 
school  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  in  the  plays  of 
Plautus  and  Terence ;  with  which  may  be  com- 
pared Demosth.,  c.  Near.,  p.  1355,  &c  ,  and  Allien., 
book  xiii  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  at  Athens 
a  peculiar  dress  was  by  law  prescribed  to  the  hetae- 
rae, but  tLis  opinion  is  without  any  foundation.1 

The  town  most  notorious  in  Greece  for  the  num- 
ber of  its  hetaerae,  as  well  as  for  their  refined  man- 
ners and  beauty,  was  Corinth.'  Strabo3  states  that 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite  in  this  town  possessed  more 
than  one  thousand  heiieras,  who  were  called  iep<i- 
SovXoi,  and  who  were  the  ruin  of  many  a  stranger 
who  visited  Corinth.*  Hence  the  name  HLopivOia 
KopTi  was  used  as  synonymous  with  kraipa,  and  ko 
oivdidieotiai  was  equivalent  to  Iratpelv.*  At  Spar- 
ta, and  in  most  other  Doric  stales,  the  hetaerae  seem 
never  to  have  acquired  that  importance  which  they 
had  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  among  the  Greeks 
of  Asia  Minor. 

An  important  question  is  who  the  hetaerae  gener- 
ally were.  The  lepodovXoi  of  Corinth  were,  as  their 
name  indicates,  slaves  belonging  to  Aphrodite  ;  and 
their  prostitution  was  a  kind  of  service  to  the  god- 
dess. Those  izopvai  who  were  kept  at  Athens  in 
public  houses  by  the  iropvofoonoi,  were  generally 
slaves  belonging  to  these  nopvoCoaKoi,  who  compell- 
ed them  to  prostitution  for  the  sake  of  enriching 
themselves  thereby.  The  owners  of  these  nopvai 
were  justly  held  in  greater  contempt  than  the  un- 
happy victims  themselves.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  were  real  prostitutes,  who  voluntarily  entered 
Into  a  contract  with  a  nopvoSoanoc :  others,  again, 
were  females  who  had  been  educated  in  better  cir- 
cumstances and  for  a  better  fate,  but  had,  by  mis- 
fortunes, lost  their  liberty,  and  were  compelled  by 
want  to  take  to  this  mode  of  living.  Among  this 
iast  class  we  may  also  reckon  those  girls  who  had 
been  picked  up  as  young  children,  and  brought  up 
by  napvofooKoi  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution.  An 
instance  of  this  kind  is  Nicarete,  a  freed-woman, 
who  had  contrived  to  procure  seven  young  children, 
tnd  afterward  compelled  them  to  prostitution,  or 
sold  them  to  men  who  wished  to  have  the  exclusive 
possession  of  them.'  Other  instances  of  the  same 
kind  are  mentioned  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus.' 
Thus  all  prostitutes  kept  in  public  or  private  houses 
were  either  real  slaves,  or,  at  least,  looked  upon  and 
treated  as  such.  Those  hetaerae,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  lived  alone,  either  as  mistresses  of  certain  in- 
dividuals or  as  common  hetaerae,  were  almost  inva- 
riably strangers  or  aliens,  or  (reed-women.  The 
cases  in  which  (laughters  of  Athenian  citizens 
adopted  the  life  of  an  lietaera,  as  Lami  i.  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cleanor,  did,*  seem  to  have  occurred  very 
teldom ;  and  whenever  such  a  case  happened,  the 
ivoman  was  by  law  excluded  from  all  public  sacri- 
fices and  offices,  sank  down  to  the  rank  of  an  alien, 
»nd  as  such,  became  subject  to  the  nopvtuov  rtXoc : 
»he  generally,  also,  changed  her  name.  The  same 
degradation  took  place  when  an  Athenian  citizen 
kept  a  nopvtiov,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  very 
•eldotn.* 

'ETAIPHZEUZ  rPA<t>H  (iraipr/aeuc  ypa^r/).  This 

1  (Be.  ker,  ChankJen,  i.,  p.  12fl,  Ac.)— 2.  (Pluto,  De  Rep.,  in., 
p.  404.— Dim  Cliryauat.,  Oral.,  mvii.,  p.  119,  etl.  Reiskc.— Ane- 
irph  .  Pint.  IIv.-S.IimI.  ml  Inc.— Schol.  lul  Lyimt.,  90  —  Athen., 
tn  p.  573,  Ar..— MUller,  Dor.,  ii.,  10,  7.)— 3.  (viu.,  6,  p.  21 1.) 
— 4.  ( Warhamnlh,  Hellen.  Alterthurnak.,  iL  2,  p.  48,  and  p.  299.) 
-5  (En. i  ,m,  ad  II.,  n.,  570.)—  A.  (Dumoeth.,  c.  Ne.Ri .,  p.  1351, 
*c)--7.  (Compare  (MM,  De  PhiloRlem.  hsred.,  p.  H3.) — 8. 
'Ai.vi...  mi.,  p.  577.)— 9.  (llockh,  Publ.  Earn,  of  Athena,  it.,  p. 
49. — Pr.  Jacoba,  "  it-itrtt  ;e  Zur  Geach.  dea  Weiblich.  (5  each - 
lachta,"  in  hia  11  Vermtachte  Schnften,"  vol.  it. — Becker,  (>har- 
iklei,  i.,  p.  109-128,  and  U-  p.  414-489.  —  Limtrant-Bronwer, 
11  Hiatoire  de  la  Cmliaction  Morale  et  Reliaienae  dea  Greca." — 
Wacnamnth,  Hellen.  Aiterthumak.,  iL,  2,  p.  43.  Ac  ' 


action  was  maintainable  against  such  Athe.iian  ci. 
izens  as  had  administered  to  the  unnatural  lusts  o 
another  ;  hue  only  if  after  such  degradation  thej 
ventured  to  exercise  their  political  franchise,  am 
aspired  to  bear  office  in  the  state.  From  the  law, 
which  is  recited  by  J2schines,1  we  learn  that  such 
offenders  were  capitally  punished.  The  cause  wa* 
tri&J  by  the  court  of  the  thesmothetae.' 

HETAIR'IAI.    {Vid.  Eranoi.) 

HEXA'PHORUM.    ( Vid.  Lectica.) 

♦HIERAC'ION  {lepumov)  a  plant,  of  wide*  Di- 
oscorides  mentions  two  kinds,  the  to  pJya  and  the 
rn  uiKpbv  The  former  of  these  Sibthorp  makes  the 
same  with  the  Arnopogon  picroides,  Willd.,  and  the 
latter  with  the  Scorzonera  elongata,  Willd.' 

♦H1ERAX  (iepof),  a  term  applied  to  various  spe- 
cies of  Acapitrina,  or  the  Hawk  tribe.  "  The  scho 
liast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  says,"  remarks  Adams, 
"  that  Callimachus  described  six  species  of  Hawk , 
and  Aristotle  mentions  that  come  had  described  ten 
species  *  Linnaeus  applies  the  term  rather  loosely 
to  three  genera,  namely,  the  Striz,  the  Falco>  am' 
the  Psittacus.  The  Update  of  the  Greeks  belong 
principally  to  the  second  of  these.  1.  The  <paoao- 
ipovoc  is  the  Faleo  palumbarius,  or  Goshawk :  it  is  the 
largest  of  the  genus.*  2.  The  aioukuv  of  Aristotle 
was  the  Merlin,  or  Falco  asalon :  it  is  the  smallest 
of  the  genus.  3.  The  Tpwpxvc  of  Aristotle,  ren- 
dered Buteo  by  Gaza,  is  the  species  of  Buzzard 
called  Ring-tad  in  English,  namely,  the  Circus  py- 
gargus,  L.  4.  The  vnoTpiopxtjc,  or  Sub-buteo,  is 
probably  only  a  variety  of  the  last.  5.  The  «ip/cof, 
or  third  species  of  Aristotle,  is  not  satisfactory  de- 
termined :  BufTon  supposes  it  the  Moor  Buzzard,  oi 
Falco  aeruginosas,  L.  ;  but  Schneider  thinks  this 
point  uncertain.*  Homer  calls  it  fka^porarac  irere- 
ryvCuv,  '  the  swiftest  of  birds.'7  6.  The  iripicoc,  oi 
aiuQlac  of  Aristotle,  in  Latin  Accipiter  fringiUariut, 
was  most  probably  the  Sparrow-hawk,  or  Falct 
nisus,  L.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  Nisu* 
of  Ovid*  was  the  Sea  Eagle,  that  of  the  later  clas- 
sics the  Sparrow-hawk.  7.  The  ;yaA/<tf,  or  nv/uvSlc 
of  Homer,  was  most  probably  identical  with  the 
■n-Tvyi,  but  cannot  be  otherwise  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined.* 8.  The  neyxpic,  or  Keyxpivqc,  or  KeyxpvU> 
or  (as  we  read  it  in  the  Aves  of  Aristophanes)  the 
Kepxvy,  was  the  same  as  the  tinnunculus  of  Pliny, 
namely,  the  Falco  tinnunculus,  or  Kestrel.  9.  The 
two  species  named  aorepiac  and  nrepvic  by  Aris- 
totle10 cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  10.  The 
IktLv  or  UtIvoc  is  the  Kite  or  Gled,  namely,  the 
MUvut  iciinus,  Savigny."" 

♦II.  A  Hying  fish  mentioned  by  Oppian  and  .-Elian. 
None  of  the  commentators  can  determine  exactly 
what  it  is.11 

HIEREION.    ( Vid.  Sacrificiom.) 

♦HIEROBOT'ANE  (UpoboTuvn),  a  name  given  by 
Dioscorides  and  others  to  the  Vervain,  as  being  a 
plant  much  used  in  religious  rites  (Upoc,  "  sacred," 
and  8otuvt),  "plant").    (Vid.  Verbena. )'* 

HIERODOULOI.    (Vid.  Hetmcr*.) 

HIEROMANTEIA    (Vid  Divinatio,  p.  369.) 

H I E ROM  N  E'M ON ES  (lepouvfipovec)  were  the 
more  honourable  of  the  two  classes  of  representa- 
tives who  coinpoued  the  Amphictyonic  council.  An 
account  of  them  is  given  under  Amfhictvoni,  p. 
49.  We  also  read  of  hieromnemones  in  Grecian 
states,  distinct  from  the  Amphictyonic  representa 
lives  of  this  name.  Thus  the  priests  of  Poseidon, 
at  Megara,  were  called  hieromnemones  ;'*  and  at 

1.  (c.  Timarch.,  p.  47.)— 2.  (Meier,  Alt.  Pnic.,  334.)— 3.  (Dr- 
OMOr-  in.,  05,  OA. — Adania,  Append.,  a.  ».)— 4.  (Anat.il.,  1 1  A, 
ix., 24.)— 5.  (Vui.  11.,  xt.,  238.) — fl.  (ad  4D-  V.  IL,  It-  5.) — T 
(Od.,  xiii.,  87.)— 8.  (Met.,  Tin.,  146.)— 9.  (I)idyniua  ad  U.,  lit, 
191.  — Damm,  I..  .  Horn.,  a.  T.)  -  10.  (II.  A.,  is..  24./  —  11 
(Adama,  Append.,  a.  v.) — 12.  (Opnian,  L,  )27. —  .TChin,  9.  A, 
ix.,  5A.> — IS.  (Dioaour.,  it.,  81.)— 14.  f  Plut.,  Symp.,  »in  ,  8,  »4  I 
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HiPPOMAitATHRUM. 


U^atiUum,  which  was  a  colony  of  Megara,  itie  chief 
magistrate  in  the  state  appears  to  have  been  called 
by  this  name.  In  a  decree  of  Byzantium,  quoted  by 
Demosthenes,1  a  hieromnemon  is  mentioned  who 
gives  his  name  to  the  year ;  and  we  also  find  the 
same  word  on  the  coins  of  this  city.8  At  Chalce- 
don,  another  colony  of  Megara,  a  hieromnemon 
also  existed,  as  is  proved  by  a  decree  which  is  still 
extant.3  An  inscription  found  in  Thasos  also  men- 
tions a  hieromnemon  who  presided  over  the  treas- 
ury.4 

HIERONI'C^E.    (  Vid.  Athlete,  p.  120.) 

HIEROPHANTES.    (Vid.  Eleusinia.) 

HIEROPOiOI  (iepoTToiol)  were  sacrificers  at  Ath- 
ens, of  whom  ten  were  appointed  every  year,  and 
conducted  all  the  usual  sacrifices,  as  well  as  those 
belonging  to  the  quinquennial  festivals,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  the  Panathenaea.5  They  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  inscriptions.'  The  most  hon- 
ourable of  these  officers  were  the  sacrificers  for  the 
revered  goddesses  or  Eumenides  (leponoiol  rale 
oe/ivaic  deatc),  who  were  chosen  by  open  vote,  and 
probably  only  performed  the  commencement  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  did  not  kill  the  victim  themselves.7 

TEPOSTA1AZ  rPA*H  (tepoovXiac  ypad/n).  The 
action  for  sacrilege  is  distinguished  from  the  xXoirijc 
leptjv  x"Vfiur<jv  ypaipi],  in  that  it  was  directed  against 
the  jtfence  of  robbery,  aggravated  by  violence  and 
desecration,  to  which  the  penalty  of  death  was 
awarded  In  the  latter  action,  on  the  contrary,  the 
theft  and  embezzlement,  and  its  subject  matter, 
only  were  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  dicasts 
had  a  power  of  assessing  the  penalty  upon  the  con- 
viction of  the  offender.  With  respect  to  the  tribu- 
nal before  which  a  case  of  sacrilege  might  have 
been  tried,  some  circumstances  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced considerable  differences.  The  ypa<f>r/  might 
be  preferred  to  the  king  archon,  who  would  there- 
upon assemble  the  areiopagus  and  preside  at  the 
trial,  or  to  one  of  the  thesmothetae  in  his  character 
of  chief  of  an  ordinary  heliastic  body;  or,  if  the 
prosecution  assumed  the  form  of  an  apagoge  or 
ephegesis,  would  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Eleven.  Before  the  first-mentioned  court  it  is  con- 
jectured8 that  the  sacrileau  of  the  alleged  spoliation, 
as  well  as  the  fact  itself,  came  in  question  ;  that 
the  thesmothetae  took  cognizance  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  sacrilege  was  obvious  if  the  fact  were 
established ;  and  that  the  Eleven  had  jurisdiction 
when  the  criminal  appeared  in  the  character  of  a 
common  robber  or  burglar,  surprised  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  offence.  In  all  these  cases  the  con- 
vict was  put  to  death,  his  property  confiscated,  and 
his  body  denied  burial  within  the  Attic  territory 
There  is  a  speech  of  Lysias'  extant  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  it  adds  little  to  our  knowledge,  except 
that  slaves  were  allowed  upon  that  occasion  to  ap- 
pear as  informers  against  their  master — a  resident 
alien — and  anticipated  their  emancipation  in  the 
event  of  his  conviction. 

HILA'RIA  (IXdpta)  seems  originally  to  have  been 
a  name  which  was  given  to  any  day  or  season  of 
rejoicing.  The  hilaria  were,  therefore,  according 
to  Maximus  Monachus,10  either  private  or  public. 
Among  the  former  he  reckons  the  day  on  which  a 
person  married,  and  on  which  a  son  was  born ; 
among  the  latter,  those  days  of  public  rejoicings 
appointed  by  a  new  emperor.  Such  days  were  de- 
voted to  general  rejoicings  and  public  sacrifices, 


1  (Pro  Corona,  p.  255,  20  —Compare  Polyb.,  iv.,52,  I)  4.)— 9. 
(Eokhel,  Doctr.  Num.,  vol.  u.,  p.  31,  &c.)— 3.  (Muller,  Dor., 
iii,  9, 1)  10.)— 4.  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inner.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  183,  184.)— 5. 
(Pollux,  Oiom.,  via.,  107.  —  Photius,  s.  v.  Uponoiol.)  —  6. 
(Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr.,  vol.  i.,  p.  250  ) — 7.  (Demosth.,  c.  Meid., 
f.  552,  6.— Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  ol  Athens,  i.,  p.  288.)— 8.  (Meier, 
tot.  Proc.,  307.)-  0.  (Pro  Calba.)— 10.  (Schol.  a. I  Dionys.  Are- 
tpasr.,  Epist.,  8  1 
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and  no  one  was  allowed  to  show  any  traces  of  &  lei 
or  sorrow. 

But  the  Romans  also  celebrated  hilaria,  as  a  fena 
stativa,  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  honour  of  Cybele, 
the  mother  of  the  gods  -,1  and  it  is  probably  to  dis- 
tinguish these  hilaria  from  those  mentioned  above, 
that  Lampridius3  calls  them  Hilaria  Mains  D"im 
The  day  of  its  celebration  was  the  first  aftei  th» 
vernal  equinox,  or  the  first  day  of  the  year  whicl 
was  longer  than  the  night.  The  winter,  with  iti 
gloom,  had  passed  away,  and  the  first  day  of  a  bettei 
season  was  spent  in  rejoicings.3  The  manner  of 
its  celebration  during  the  time  of  the  Republic  it 
unknown,  except  that  Valerius  Maximus*  mentions 
games  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Re- 
specting its  celebration  at  the  time  of  the  Empire 
we  learn  from  Herodian5  that,  among  other  things 
there  was  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  statu* 
of  the  goddess  was  carried,  and  before  this  statue 
were  carried  the  most  costly  specimens  of  plate 
and  works  of  art  belonging  either  to  wealthy  Ro- 
mans or  to  the  emperors  themselves.  AH  kinds  of 
games  and  amusements  were  al'owed  on  this  day : 
masquerades  were  the  most  prominent  among  them, 
and  every  one  might,  in  his  disguise,  iriilate  whom 
soever  he  liked,  and  even  magistrates. 

The  hilaria  were  in  reality  only  tti«s  last  day  of  a 
festival  of  Cybele,  which  commenced  on  the  22d  of 
March,  and  was  solemniied  by  the  Galli  with  va- 
rious mysterious  rites '  It  raay  also  be  observed 
that  the  hilaria  are  neither  mentioned  >n  the  Roman 
calendar  nor  in  Ovid's  Fasti. 

*HIMANTO'POUS  (f/uivToirovc),  a  species  of 
bird,  which  Turner  conjectures  to  be  the  Red-shank. 
Gesner,  however,  preiors  the  Sea-pie,  or  Oyster- 
catcher,  the  Hazmatopus  ostralcgus,  L.7 

HIMATION.    (Vid.  Pallium.) 

♦HINNUS.    (Vid.  Ginnus.) 

*HIPPARCHUS  (limapxoi),  an  animal  describee 
by  Oppian.     Probably  the  same  with  the 

HIPPARMOSTES.    (Vid.  Army,  Greek,  p  98.) 

♦HIPPEL'APHUS  (litnaa^oc),  a  large  animal  ol 
the  deer,  or,  rather,  antelope  kind,  mentioned  by 
Aristotle.  Cuvier  takes  it  to  be  the  Capra  aga- 
grus  of  Pallas,  the  same  as  the  Tragelaphus  of 
Pliny.  Buffon  makes  it  to  be  the  Cerf  des  Arden- 
nes. The  Greek  name  means  literally  "  horse- 
stag."9 

♦HIPPOCAMPUS  (liriroKa/tiroc),  a  fabulous  ani- 
mal, described  by  the  ancient  poets  as  a  species  of 
Seahorse,  having  a  tail  like  a  fish,  on  which  the 
seagods  ride. — Modern  naturalists,  however,  apply 
the  term  to  a  species  of  fish,  the  Syngnathus  Hippo- 
campus, called  in  Italian  Camllo  marino,  and  in  Eng- 
lish Seahorse,  because  its  head  has  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  horse.  It  grows  to  the  length  ol 
eight  or  twelve  inches.10 

♦HIPPOLAP'ATHUM  (Unoteiradov),  a  plant,  a 
kind  of  Dock;  Lapathum  hortcmc  {Vid.  Lai-a- 
thcm.)11 

*HIPPOM'ANES  (iTrnoftavic),  a  plant,  said  to 
grow  especially  in  Arcadia,  sought  for  and  eagerly 
devoured  by  horses ;  or,  as  others  say,  producing  in 
them  raging  desire  or  madness.1* 

*II.  A  preparation  from  the  Spurge  or  Euphorbia, 
as  far,  at  least,  as  we  can  infer  from  what  Theophras- 
tus  says  of  it." 

♦HIPPOMAR'ATHRUM  (iKiropdpadpw).  Adame 
observes  that  Stackhouse  "  makes  the  imrofidpadpox 

1.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i,  21.)  — 2.  (Aleiand.  Sev.,  c.  37.)  —  * 
(Flav.  Vopisc,  Aurelian,  c.  1.)— 4.  (ii.,  4,  3.)— 5.  (:.,  10,  11.)— 
6.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  337,  &c.)— 7.  (Oppian,  iii.,  251.)  —  8.  (A* 
ams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 9.  (Donnegun,  a.  v. — Adams,  Append.,  ■ 
v.)  —  10.  (JFAmn,  N.  A.,  iv.,  14.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 11 
(Dioscor.,  ii.,  141.)-  -12.  (Theocrit.,  Id.,  ii  48  —  Schol.  ad \x. 
—13.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P   it    II  > 
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«t  Theophrastus  to  be  the  Ferula  communis  ;  but 
Bprengel,  in  his  History  of  Botany,  holds  the  I.  of 
Theophrastus  and  Hippocrates  to  be  the  Cachrys 
ticula.  In  his  edition  of  Dioscorides,  he  refers  the 
first  species  of  this  author  to  the  Cachrys  Morrisonn, 
Vahl.  Dierbach  agrees  with  Sprengel  respecting 
the  /.  of  Hippocrates.1'1 

HIPPOPE'R.E  (inKon^pat),  Saddle-bags.  This 
ippcndage  to  the  saddle  (vid.  Ephippium)  was  made 
*f  leather  (sacculi  scortei3),  and  does  not  appear  ever 
K  have  changed  its  form  and  appearance.  Its  prop- 
er Latin  name  was  bisaccium,'  which  gave  origin  to 
bieaccia  in  Italian,  and  besace  in  French.  By  the 
Gauls,  saddle-bags  were  called  bulgee,*  because  they 
bulge  or  swell  outward  ;  this  significant  appellation 
is  still  retained  in  the  Welsh  bolgan  or  bwlgan.  The 
more  elegant  term  hippopera  is  adopted  by  Seneca,5 
when,  in  recommendation  of  the  habits  of  frugality, 
he  cites  the  example  of  Cato  the  censor,  who  rode 
with  saddle-bags  for  the  conveyance  of  whatever 
was  necessary  to  him  in  travelling. 

♦HIPPOPH'AES  (inno^aec),  a  species  of  plant 
Stackhouse  suggests  that  it  is  the  Dipsacus  fullonum, 
but  admits  that  he  entertains  doubts  respecting  it. 
Sprengel,  in  his  History  of  Botany,  holds  it  to  be 
the  Hippopha'ts  rhamnoid.es  ;  but  in  his  edition  of  Di- 
oscorides lie  advances  what  Adams  considers  the 
very  probable  opinion  that  it  is  the  Euphorbia  spuui.su. 
or  Thorny  Spurge.* 

*H  IPPOPHvESTUM  (Inno^aioTov).  a  plant. 
"  Sprengel,  in  his  History  of  Botany,  calls  it  the 
Cnicus  stellaius,  but  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides  he 
follows  Columna  in  referring  it  to  the  Cirsium  .nel- 
lalum,  or  Allion.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  or 
not  the  latter  be  a  synonyme  of  the  other.'" 

*HIPPOPOT'AMOS  (Ikkoc  6  -kotuukk),  the  Riv- 
er-horse, or  Hippopotamus  ampkilnus  An  accurate 
description  is  given  by  Herodotus.  Aristotle,  Dios- 
corides, and  other  ancient  writers  ' 

•HIPPOS,  the  Horse.    (Vid.  Etiuus.) 

•HIPPOSELPNON  (innooi'Aivov),  a  plant,  which 
til  the  authorities  agree  in  making  the  same  with 
the  Smyrmum  olus  atrum,  called  in  English  Alcsan- 
dert.' 

•HIPPOURIS  (Innovpic),  an  aquatic  plant,  the 
Horse-tail.  According  to  Adams,  the  first  species 
of  Dioscorides  would  seem  to  be  the  Equisctum  flu- 
motile,  and  the  other  the  E.  limosum,  two  species 
of  Horse-tail  well  known  in  Great  Britain.  The  lir- 
vov  of  Theophrastus,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity, is  most  probably  the  Hippuris  vulgaris,  or  Mare's 
tail,  as  Sprengel  suggests  10 

•HIl'PIJ'RUS  (iirirov/jof),  a  species  of  Fish,  the 
Voryphina  Hippurus,  L.  "Artedi  says  it  is  called 
the  Dolphin  in  England,  but  this  is  merely  the  triv- 
ial name  given  to  it  by  seamen.  Dorion,  an  author 
quoted  by  Alhenajus,  states  that  it  was  sometimes 
called  Kopvtjiaiva,  and  hence  the  Linnajan  name  of 
it  is  formed.  Coray  says  it  grows  to  the  length  of 
four  or  five  feet."" 

*HIRUDO.  the  Leech.    (Vid.  Bdblla.) 

•HlKIINlJO  (tO.iiuv),  the  Swallow.  "Three 
birds  of  the  Swallow  tribe,"  observes  Adams,  "  are 
briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle."  The  first  is  either  the 
Hrundo  urbtca,  the  Martin,  or  H.  ruslica,  the  Chim- 
ney Swallow.    ./Elian1*  seems  to  point  to  the  latter 


1  (Uippocra'. ,  Nai.  Mulier. — Theophrut.,  II.  P.,  ti.,  3.— Di- 
oa».r.,  in.,  74.  -  -Admins,  Append.,  «  ».)  —  2.  (Feitua,  •.  t.  Hul- 

Cu.l— 3.  ,?c'T<m.,  Sat.,  II.)  — 4.  (Fealua,  L  C  —  Onimmt.  Or- 
al )— S.  (Efiit.,  88.)— fi.  (Dioncir  ,  it.,  15B.— TheophrMt.,  u., 
IS.  —  Adama,  Append.,  ■.  v.)  —  7.  (Diuacor.,  iv.,  170.  —  Adums, 
Append.,  •.  v  )— 8.  (Herod.,  u.,  71.— Arutol.,  II.  A.,  n.,  4.— Di- 
«*©>r.,  M.  M.,  Ii.,  25.— Nicand.,  Ther.,  565.)  —  9.  (Theophraat., 
H.  P.,  ii.,  2  —Id.,  C.  P.,  12— Diuacor.,  in.,  71.)— 10.  (DJo» 
oof  ,  iv,  41 — Ueupon.,  ii.,  6. — Theophraat.,  II.  P.,  iv.,  10. — Ad- 
arai,  Append.,  •  v.) — 11.  (Anitot.,  II  A.,  mi  ,  13.  —  PI  in. .  II. 
N.,  ii.,  18  -Id  lb.,  inn.,  9  — Adanu.  Append  .  ».  r.l—  \?  Ill 
»  ,  u  ,».)-  13.  (N  A.,  i..  52. 1 
*  a  « 


The  second  is  probably  the  Swift;  and  the  thiia  tht 
H  riparia,  or  Bank  Swallow.  Aristotle  favours  thf 
opinion  which  received  the  countenance  of  Linn* 
us,  but  has  since  been  exploded,  that  swallows  hide 
themselves  in  holes  during  the  winter,  and  do  not 
migrate  to  distant  countries.  Herodotus  states' 
that  the  swallows  do  not  migrate  from  Egypt. 
This  would  imply  that  he  held  that  they  migrate 
from  other  countries.  Some  have  conjectured  tha' 
Homer  meant  the  Swallow  by  the  bird  vhn  U  he. 
names  Lvbtxaia,  or  iravdiraia,  as  some  read  I  5 

HISTOS  (io-rof).    (Vid.  Malos.) 

HI'STRIO,  an  Actor 

I.  Greek  Actors  (viroKptrat).  It  is  shown  in 
the  articles  Chorus  and  Dionysia  that  the  Greek 
drama  originated  in  the  chorus  which  at  the  festi- 
vals of  Dionysus  danced  around  his  altar,  and  that 
at  first  one  person  detached  himself  from  the  cho- 
rus, and,  with  mimic  gesticulauon,  related  his  story 
either  to  the  chorus  or  in  conversation  with  it.  If 
the  story  thus  acted  required  more  than  one  person, 
they  were  all  represented  in  succession  by  the  same 
actor,  and  there  was  never  more  than  one  person 
on  the  stage  at  a  time.  This  custom  was  retained 
by  Thespis  and  Phrynichus.  But  it  was  clear  thai 
if  the  chorus  took  an  active  and  independent  part  in 
such  a  play,  it  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  it* 
original  and  characteristic  sphere.  -Eschylus  theie- 
fore  added  a  second  actor,  so  that  the  action  and 
the  dialogue  became  independent  of  the  chorus,  and 
the  dramatist,  at  the  same  time,  had  an  opportunity 
of  showing  two  persons  in  contrast  v\  i 1 1 1  each  othei 
on  the  stage.*  Towards  the  close  of  his  career, 
.Eschvlus  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  ihird 
acior.  as  is  the  case  in  the  Agamemnon,  Choepliori, 
and  Eumenides.*  This  number  of  three  actors  was 
also  adopted  by  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  was 
but  seldom  exceeded  in  any  Greek  drama.  In  the 
CEdipus  in  Colonus,  however,  which  was  perlbrmed 
after  the  death. of  Sophocles,  four  actors  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  once,  and  this  deviation  from  the 
general  rule  was  called  napaxopyynua.*  The  three 
regular  actors  were  distinguished  by  the  technical 
names  of  npoTayuviorric,  devrepayvvioTric,  and  rpi- 
myuvioTTic,*  which  indicated  the  more  or  less  prom- 
inent part  which  an  actor  had  to  perform  in  the 
drama.  Certain  conventional  means  were  also  de- 
vised, by  which  the  spectators,  at  the  moment  an 
actor  appeared  on  the  stage,  were  enabled  to  judge 
which  part  he  was  going  to  perform  ;  thus  the  pro- 
tagnnistes  always  came  on  the  stage  from  a  door  in 
the  centre,  the  deuteragonistes  from  one  on  the 
right,  and  the  tritagonistes  from  a  door  on  the  left 
hand  side.'  The  protagonistes  was  the  principal 
hero  or  heroine  of  a  play,  in  whom  all  the  power 
and  energy  of  the  drama  were  concentrated  ;  and 
whenever  a  Greek  drama  is  called  after  the  name 
of  one  of  its  persons,  it  is  always  the  name  of  the 
character  which  was  performed  by  the  protagonis 
tes.  The  deuteragonistes,  in  the  pieces  of  .iEschy 
lus  for  two  actors,  calls  forth  the  various  emotion* 
of  the  protagonistes,  either  by  friendly  sympathy  01 
by  painful  tidings,  &c.  The  part  of  a  tritagonistes 
is  represented  by  some  external  and  invisible  pow- 
er, by  which  the  hero  is  actuated  or  caused  to  suf 
fer  When  a  tritagonistes  was  added,  the  part  as- 
signed to  him  was  generally  that  ol  an  instigator, 
who  was  the  cause  of  the  sufferings  of  the  protago- 
nistes, while  he  himself  was  the  least  capable  of 
depth  of  feeling  or  sympathy  The  deuteragonistes 
in  the  dramas  lor  three  actors,  is  generally  disiin- 
guished  by  loftiness  and  warmth  of  feeling,  but  hai 


l.(n.,  48.)— 8.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) — I  'Arfitot.,  Pan 
1-14.)  ^4.  (Pollux, Onom.,  iv..  110.)—  fl  (i  illux,  1. c.)  —  • 
'Suidaa™  v  TpiTaYovurr/it.  —  Pen  h.,  Ut  Coron.,  p.  315.— 
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not  its  depth  and  vehemence  peculiar  to  the  prota- 
gonistes,  and  thus  serves  as  a  foil  to  set  forth  the 
character  of  the  chief  hero  in  its  most  striking  and 
rivid  colours.1 

The  female  characters  of  a  play  were  always  per- 
formed by  young  men.  A  distinct  class  of  persons, 
who  made  acting  on  the  stage  their  profession,  was 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  during  the  period  of  their 
(Teat  dramatists.  The  earliest  and  greatest  dra- 
matic poets,  Thespis,  Melanthius,  Sophocles,  and 
probably  &s<  hylus  also,  acted  in  their  own  plays, 
and  in  all  probability  as  protagonists.  We  also 
know  of  several  instances  in  which  distinguished 
Athenian  citizens  appeared  3n  the  stage,  and  ^Es- 
chines,  the  orator,  did  not  scruple  to  act  the  part  of 
tritagonistes.*  These  circumstances  show  that  it 
was  by  no  means  thought  degrading  in  Greece  to 
perform  on  the  stage,  and  that  no  stigma  whatever 
was  attached  to  the  name  of  a  man  for  his  appear- 
ing on  the  stage.  Bad  actors,  however,  to  what- 
ever station  in  life  they  belonged,  were  not,  on  that 
account,  spared  ;  and  the  general  mode  of  showing 
displeasure  on  the  part  of  the  spectators  seems  to 
have  been  by  whistling '  It  appears  that  when  the 
spectators  showed  their  displeasure  in  too  offensive 
or  insulting  a  manner,  the  actors  would  sometimes 
attack  the  most  forward  of  the  audience,  and  quar- 
rels of  this  kind  ended  not  unfrequently  in  blows 
and  wounds.4  At  a  later  period,  however,  persons 
began  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  pro- 
fession of  actors,  and  distinguished  individuals  re- 
ceived, even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
exorbitant  sums  for  their  performances.  Various 
instances  are  mentioned  in  Bockh's  Publ.  Econ.  of 
Athens,  i.,  p.  161,  &c.  At  the  time  when  Greece 
had  lost  her  independence,  we  find  regular  troops 
of  actors,  who  were  either  stationary  in  particular 
towns  of  Greece,  or  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
and  engaged  themselves  wherever  they  found  it 
most  profitable.  They  formed  regular  companies 
or  guilds,  with  their  own  internal  organization,  with 
their  common  officers,  property,  and  sacra.  We 
possess  a  number  of  inscriptions  belonging  to  such 
companies,  with  decrees  to  honour  their  superiors, 
or  to  declare  their  gratitude  to  some  king  to  whom 
they  had  been  engaged.  But  these  actors  are  gen- 
erally spoken  of  in  very  contemptuous  terms ;  they 
were,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  slaves  or  freedmen, 
and  their  ordinary  pay  seems  to  have  been  seven 
drachmae  for  every  performance.6 

II.  Rom,»n  Actors.  The  word  histriones,  by 
which  the  Roman  actors  were  called,  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  from  the  Etruscan  hister,  which 
signified  a  ludio  or  dancer.*  In  the  year  364  B.C. 
Rome  was  visited  by  a  plague,  and  as  no  human 
means  could  stop  it,  the  Romans  are  said  to  have 
tried  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  scenic  plays 
(ludi  scenici),  which  until  then  had  been  unknown 
to  them  ;  and  as  there  were  no  persons  at  Rome 
prepared  for  such  performances,  the  Romans  sent 
to  Etruria  for  them.  The  first  histriones  who  were 
thus  introduced  from  Etruria  were  dancers,  and  per- 
formed their  movements  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
flute.  That  the  art  of  dancing  to  this  accompani- 
ment should  have  been  altogether  unknown  to  the 
Romans  is  hardly  credible ;  the  real  secret  must 
have  been  in  the  mode  of  dancing,  that  is,  in  the 
mimic  representations  of  the  dancers,  such  as  they 

1.  (Miiller,  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.,  i.,  p  305,  &c— Compare  Botti- 
jer,  "  De  Actcribus  Primarum,  Secund.  et  Tert.  Partium.") — 2. 
(Denvsth.,  1.  r.  '  -3.  (Demosth.,  De  Coron.,  p.  315.)— 4  'De- 
■osth.,  De  C:,  m.,  p.  314.— Id.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  449.— Ando- 
oid.,  c.  Alcib.,  \,.  121 . — Athen.,  ix.,  p.  406.) — 5.  (Lucian,  Icaro- 
men.,  29. — Id.,  De  Merced.  Cond.,  5.— Theophrast.,  Charact.,  6. 
— Compare  Miiller,  Hist,  of  Greek  Lit.,  i.,  p.  304,  &c  —Becker, 
Charikles,  ii.,  p.  274. — Bode,  Geachichte  der  dram.  Dichtkunst 
tor  Hellenen,  2  vol*.,  1839,  1840.)—*.  (Liv.,  vii.,  2.— Val.  Max., 
*  4, 4.— Compare  Plot.,  Quant.  Rom.,  p.  289,  C.) 
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are  described  by  Dionysius1  and  Appian  *  That  the 
Etruscans  far  excelled  the  Romans  in  these  mimic 
dances  is  more  than  probable  ;  and  we  find  that  in 
subsequent  times,  also,  a  fresh  su;rly  of  Etruscan 
dancers  (histriones)  came  to  Rome  4  Roman  youthf 
afterward  not  only  imitated  these  dancers,  but  als* 
recited  rude  and  jocose  verses  adapted  to  the  move 
ments  of  the  dance  and  the  melody  of  the  flute 
This  kind  of  amusement,  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  Roman  drama,  remained  unaltered  until  the 
time  of  Livius  Andronicus,  who  introduced  a  slave 
upon  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  singing  or  reciting 
the  recitative,  while  he  himself  performed  the  ap- 
propriate dance  and  gesticulation.  (Vii.  Canti- 
ccm.)  A  farther  step  in  the  development  of  the 
drama,  which  is  likewise  ascribed  to  Livius,  was, 
that  the  dancer  and  reciter  carried  on  a  dialogue, 
and  acted  a  story  with  the  accompaniment  of  the 
flute  *  The  name  histrio,  which  originally  signi- 
fied a  dancer,  was  now  applied  to  the  actors  in  the 
drama.  The  atellanas  were  played  by  freeborn  Ro- 
mans, while  the  regular  drama  was  left  to  the  his- 
triones, who  formed  a  distinct  class  of  persons.  It 
is  clear,  from  the  words  of  Livy,  that  the  histriones 
were  not  citizens  ;  that  they  were  not  contained  in 
the  tribes,  nor  allowed  to  be  enlisted  as  soldiers  in 
the  Roman  legions ;  and  that,  if  any  citizen  entered 
the  profession  of  histrio,  he  on  this  account  was 
excluded  from  his  tribe.  Niebuhr*  thinks  differ- 
ently, but  does  not  assign  any  reason  for  his  opin 
ion.  The  histriones  were  therefore  always  either 
freedmen,  strangers,  or  slaves,  and  many  passages 
of  Roman  writers  show  that  they  were  generally 
held  in  great  contempt.*  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Republic,  it  was  only  such  men  as  Cicero,  who,  by 
their  Greek  education,  raised  themselves  above  the 
prejudices  of  their  countrymen,  and  valued  the  per- 
son no  less  than  the  talents  of  an  ^Esopus  and  Ros- 
cius.7  But,  notwithstanding  this  low  estimation  in 
which  actors  were  generally  held,  distinguished  in- 
dividuals among  them  attracted  immense  crowds  to 
the  theatres,  and  were  exorbitantly  paid.'  Rosaus 
alone  received  every  day  that  he  performed  one 
thousand  denarii,  and  ^Esopus  left  his  son  a  fortune 
of  200,000  sesterces,  which  he  had  acquired  solely 
by  his  profession.'  The  position  of  the  histriones 
was  in  some  respects  altered  during  the  Empire 
By  an  ancient  law  the  Roman  magistrates  were 
empowered  to  coerce  the  histriones  at  any  time 
and  in  any  place,  and  the  praetor  had  the  right  to 
scourge  them  (jus  virgorum  in  histriones).  This 
law  was  partly  abolished  by  Augustus,  in  as  far  as 
he  did  entirely  away  with  the  jus  virgarum,  and 
confined  the  interference  of  the  magistrates  to  the 
time  when,  and  the  place  where  (ludi  et  scena)  the 
actors  performed.10  But  he  nevertheless  inflicted 
very  severe  punishments  upon  those  actors  who, 
either  in  their  private  life  or  in  their  conduct  on  the 
stage,  committed  any  impropriety.11  After  these 
regulations  of  Augustus,  the  only  legal  punishments 
that  could  be  inflicted  upon  actors  for  improper  con- 
duct seem  to  have  been  imprisonment  and  exile." 
The  jus  virgarum  is  indeed  said  to  have  been  re- 
stored to  the  praetor  by  a  law  of  Augustus  himself,1* 
not  expressly,  but  by  the  interpretation  put  upon 
this  law  by  the  jurists.  But  this  interpretation  can 
not  have  become  valid  till  after  the  reign  of  Tibe 
rius,  of  whom  it  is  clearly  stated  that  he  refused  to 
restore  the  jus  virgarum,  because  it  had  been  abol- 
ished by  his  predecessor  14   These  circumstances, 


1.  (Antiq.  Rom.,  vii.,  72.)— 2.  (vii).,  66.)— 3.  (Mailer,  Etraak., 
iv.,  1,  6.)— 4.  (Vid.  Gronov.  ad  Liv.,  1.  c.) — 5.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  i., 
p.  520,  n.  1 150.)— 6.  (Cic.,  Pro  Arch.,  5.— Cora.  Nep.,  Prasfai.,  *. 
— Sueton.,  Tib.,  35.)— 7.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  10.)— 8.  (Cic.  ia 
Verr.,  iv.,  16.)— 9.  (Macrob.,  1.  c.)— 10.  (Tacit.,  Ann  ,  i.,  77.)— 
11.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  45.)— 12.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  14.— Id.  lb-jXUi , 
I  28.)— 13.  (Panll.,  Sent.,  v.,  tit.  26.)— 14.  (Tacit..  Ann.,  i  .  TO 
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and  the  favour  of  the  emperors,  increased  the  arro- 
gance and  the  loose  conduct  of  the  histriones,  and 
the  theatres  were  not  seldom  the  scenes  of  bloody 
fights.  Hence  Tiberius,  on  ona  occasion,  found  him- 
self obliged  to  expel  all  histriones  from  Italy  ;l  but 
they  were  recalled  and  patronised  by  his  successor.* 
Some  of  the  later  emperors  were  exceedingly  fond  i 
of  histriones,  and  kept  them  for  their  private  amuse-  j 
ment  (.histriones  auliei').    They  performed  at  the 
repasts  of  the  emperors,*  and  were  occasionally  al- 1 
lowed,  also,  to  play  in  the  theatres  before  the  peo- 1 
pie  (jmblicabantur).    In  the  Digest'  we  read  that  all  i 
actors  were  infamous.    From  the  time  of  Tacitus 
the  word  histrio  was  used  as  synonymous  with  pan- 
toniimus.' 

Respecting  the  ordinary  pay  which  common  ac- 
tors received  during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  no- 
thing is  known.  The  pay  itself  was  called  lucar,1 
which  word  was  perhaps  confined  originally  to  the 
payment  made  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  reli- 
gious services  celebrated  in  groves.  In  the  times 
jf  the  Empire  it  seems  that  five  denarii,*  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,*  seven  drachmae,  were  the  com- 
mon pay  for  a  histrio  for  one  performance.  Sever- 
al emperors  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  immoderate  sums  to  actors.1'  The 
Emperor  M.  Antoninus,  who  was  fond  of  all  histri- 
onic arts,  ordained  that  every  actor  should  receive 
five  aurei,  and  that  no  one  who  gave  or  conducted 
theatrical  representations  should  exceed  the  sum 
of  ten  aurei.11  But  it  is  not  clear  whether  in  this 
regulation  the  payment  for  one  or  more  performan- 
«es  is  to  be  understood.  These  sums  were  either 
paid  by  those  who  engaged  the  actors  to  play  for 
the  amusement  of  the  people,  or  from  the  fiscus.1' 
Besides  their  regular  pay,  however,  skilful  histriones 
■^ceived  from  the  people  gold  and  siiver  crowns, 
a/hioh  were  given  or  thrown  to  them  upon  the 
■tags." 

HGLOSPHY'RATON    (Vid  Bronze,  p.  77.) 

HOMOIOI.    (Vid  Civitas,  Greek,  p  260.) 

HONORA  RIA  ACTIO    ( Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

HONORA'RIUM.  (  Vid  Advocatcs,  Cincia  Lbx.) 

HONORA'RH'M  JUS.    (Vid.  Edictum.) 

HONO  RES.    Cicero1*  speaks  of  the  "  honor es 
fornix"  and  Horace1'  of  the  populus 
"  qui  stultus  honores 
Sape  dot  indignis." 
In  both  passages  the  word  "honores"  means  the 
high  offices  of  the  state  to  which  qualified  individ- 
uals were  called  by  the  votes  of  the  Roman  citi- 
lens.    Cicero  calls  the quaestorship  "honor and 
the  words  "  magistratus"  and  "  honores"  are  some- 
times coupled  together.   The  capacity  of  enjoying 
the  honores  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
citiienship.    (Vid.  Cititas.) 

There  appears  to  be  no  exact  definition  of  honor 
earlier  than  in  the  jurists  whose  writings  are  ex- 
cerpted in  the  Digest.  "  Honor  municipalis"  is  de- 
fined to  be  "  adminislratio  reipublic<t  cum  dignitatis 
gradu,  sive  rum  sumptu,  rive  sine  erogationt  contin- 
gent "  Muniis  was  either  publicum  or  privatum. 
A  publicum  inunus  was  concerned  about  adminis- 
tration (in  administranda  rejmblica),  and  was  at- 
tended with  cost  (sumptu*),  but  not  with  rank  (digni- 
tas)  "  Honor"  was  properly  said  "deferri,"  "  dari 
Bonus  was  said  "imponi."  Cicero11  uses  the  phrase 

1.  (Tarn.,  Ann.,  it.,  14.— Dion  C*m..  lrUL,  p.  706.) — J.  (Dion 
Cm  ,  In.,  p.  738.)— J.  (Spartian.,  Uadr.,  c.  10  —Jul.  Capitol., 
Ttnu,  o.  8.) — 4.  (Sueton.,  OcUt„  74.)—*.  (I,  tit.  *,  ■.  l.y—6. 
(BOtticner,  L«i.  Tacit.,  p.  MS.)— 7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,77  —  Plut., 
yoaat.  Rum.,  p.  285,  C. — Feataa,  ■.  t.  "  Lacar"  and  "  Pecunia.") 
—6.  (Sauec.,  Emit.,  80.)  —  0.  (Lucian,  Iearnman.,  c.  39.)  —  10. 
(Tacit.,  1.  o.— Suet.,  Tib.,  S4.) — 11.  (JoL  CaprtoL,  M.  Anton., 
a.  11.  —  Compare  gchul.  ad  Jot.,  Tti.,  Ml.)  —  IX  (Lhmiu>,  Ki- 
<m.  N.  ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  l.) — II.  (Pbjadr.,  Pab.,  t.,  7,  *>.— I'lin., 
I.  N.,  in.,  3.)  — 14.  (Top.,  e.  20.)— 15.  (Sarin..  I.,  ft,  5  1  In. 
Vid.  al*o  Lit.,  ft,  19  )— 17.  (Da  Or.,  L,  44.) 


"  Kmonbus  et  reipublieet  munenbut  ptrfunctum"  U 

signify  one  who  has  attained  all  the  honours  that 
his  state  can  give,  and  discharged  all  the  duties 
w  hich  are  owed  by  a  citizen.  A  person  "who  held 
a  magistratus  might  be  said  to  discharge  munera, 
but  only  as  incident  to  the  office  (magntficentisstmt 
munere  adilitatis  perfunctus),1  for  the  office  itself 
was  the  honor.  Such  munera  as  these  were  public 
games  and  other  things  of  the  kind.' 

HOPLITAI.  (Vid.  Abma,  p.  94  ;  Army,  Ghbbi. 
p.  99.) 

HOPLOMACHI.    ( Vid.  Gladiatoreb,  p.  476.) 

HORA  (£>pa),  in  the  signification  of  hour,  that 
is,  the  12th  part  of  the  natural  day,  did  not  come 
into  general  nse  among  the  ancients  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.  The  equinoc- 
tial hours,  though  known  to  astronomers  and  philos- 
ophers, were  not  used  in  the  affairs  of  common  life 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  A.D. 
As  the  division  of  the  natural  day  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  rendered  the  du- 
ration of  the  hours  longer  or  shorter  according  to 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  not  easy,  with 
accuracy,  to  compare  or  reduce  the  hours  of  the  an- 
cients to  our  equinoctial  hours.  The  hours  of  an 
ancient  day  would  only  coincide  with  the  hours  of 
our  day  at  the  two  equinoxes.  (Vid.  Dibs  and  Ho- 
roi.oqium.)  As  the  duration  of  the  natural  day, 
moreover,  depends  on  the  polar  altitude  of  a  place 
our  natural  days  would  not  coincide  with  the  natu- 
ral days  in  Italy  or  Greece.  Ideler,  in  his  Hand- 
buck  der  Chronologre,  has  given  the  following  ap- 
proximate duration  of  the  natural  days  at  Rome  in 
the  year  46  B.C.,  which  was  the  first  after  the  new 
regulation  of  the  calendar  by  J.  Caesar ;  the  length 
of  the  days  is  only  marked  at  the  eight  principal 
points  in  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun. 


Diriof  uwrear.  Then  duntioa  Lb 

46  B.C.  •qniDoctuU  boon. 

Dec.  23   8  hours  54  minute* 

Feb.  6   9  "    60  " 

March  23   IS  "      0  " 

May  9   14  "    10  " 

June  26   15  "      6  " 

August  10   14  "    10  " 

Sept.  25   13  "      0  " 

Nov.  9   9  "    60  " 


The  following  table  contains  a  comparison  of  the 
hours  of  a  Roman  natural  day,  at  the  summer  and 
winter  solstice,  with  the  hours  of  our  day. 


BUMMER  80L8TICE. 


Boaua 

Boon. 

Modem  Boon. 

1st  hour 

4  o'clock,  27  minutes,  0  second* 

2d 

6 

tt 

42  " 

30 

3d 

ti 

6 

tt 

68  " 

0 

tt 

4th 

II 

8 

13  " 

30 
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10th 
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6 

17  « 

30 

M 

nd  of  the  day 
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33  " 

0 
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SxLSTICB. 

Km*n  Uuan. 

Modara  Boon. 

1st  hour 

7  o'clock,  33  minutes,  0  second*. 

2d 
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17  " 

30 

tt 

3d 
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tt 
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tt 
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80 

M 
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13 
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8th 

U 
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tt 

44  " 

30 

It 

1.  (Cic.  ad  Fun.,  ri  ,  IT.)— S-  (Dig.  90,  tit.  4,  "  De  Moaarl 

bai  «t  nonoribai.") 
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tovtn  Hoars.  Modem  Hours. 

9th  hour        1  o'clock,  29  minutes,  0  seconds. 

10th    ••  2     "       13     •'  30 

11th    "  :    .    2      "       58      "        0  " 

12th  "  .  .  3  "  42  "  30  " 
End  ol  the  day    4     "      27     "        0  " 

The  custom  oi  dividing  the  natural  day  into 
twelve  equal  parts  or  hours  lasted,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, till  a  very  late  period.  The  first  calenda- 
rium  '~  which  we  find  the  duration  of  day  and 
night  marked  according  to  equinoctial  hours,  is  the 
Oatendarium  rusticum  Farnesianum.1 

Another  question  which  has  often  been  discussed 
>8  whether,  in  such  expressions  as  prima,  altera, 
lertia  hora,  &c  ,  we  have  to  understand  the  hour 
which  is  passing,  or  that  which  has  already  elapsed, 
'"'rom  the  construction  of  ancient  sundials,  on  which 
the  hours  are  marked  by  eleven  lines,  so  that  the 
first  hour  had  elapsed  when  the  shadow  of  the 
gnomon  fell  upon  the  first  line,  it  might  seem  as  if 
hora  prima  meant  after  the  lapse  of  the  first  hour. 
But  the  manner  in  which  Martial,3  when  describing 
;he  various  purposes  to  which  the  hours  of  the  day 
vere  devoted  by  the  Romans,  speaks  of  the  hours, 
'eaves  no  doubt  that  the  expressions  prima,  altera, 
tertia  hora,  &c,  mean  the  hour  which  is  passing, 
md  not  that  which  has  already  elapsed.' 

HORDEA'RIUM  JES.    (Vid.  ^Es  Hordearium.) 

HOPOI  (opoi)  were  stone  tablets  or  pillars  put 
jp  on  mortgaged  houses  and  lands  at  Athens,  upon 
which  the  debt  and  the  creditor's  name  were  in- 
scribed, and  also  the  name  of  the  archon  eponymus 
in  whose  year  the  mortgage  had  been  made.4  The 
following  inscription  upon  an  opoc  found  at  Acharnae 
is  taken  from  Bbckh  :6  'Em  Qeo<j>pdarov  apxovroe, 
ipoc  xuPlm)  ri/1VC  evo<l>eifa)fievTic  ^avoarpdrif)  Haiav 
V«t)  xx,  that  is,  SioxiAiuv  Apax/itiv.  It  appears  that 
he  estate  had  been  bought  of  Phanostratus,  but 
hat  the  purchase-money,  instead  of  being  paid,  was 
allowed  to  remain  on  mortgage. 

When  the  estate  of  an  orphan  was  let  by  the  ar- 
•jhon  and  his  guardian  (vid.  Epitropos),  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  let  was  obliged  to  hypothecate  a 
sufficient  piece  of  ground  or  other  real  property, 
which  was  called  dnoTi/iijiia :  and  upon  this  an  dpoc 
was  placed,  bearing  an  inscription  to  that  effect, 
as  in  the  following  example,  which  is  taken  from 
an  Spoc  found  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon  :  "Opoc 
Xapiov  Kal  oliclac,  diroTi/xij/ia  irai6i  opfavtj  Aioyeiro- 
voc  UpoCafitoiov*).  "Opoi  were  also  placed  upon 
houses  and  lands  on  account  of  money  due  to  a 
husband  for  the  dowry  of  his  wife,7  and  also  upon 
the  property  which  a  husband  was  obliged  to  give 
as  a  security  for  the  dowry  which  he  received  with 
his  wife."    (Vid.  Dos,  Greek,  p.  379.) 

The  practice  of  placing  these  opoi  upon  property 
was  of  great  antiquity  at  Athens ;  it  existed  before 
the  time  of  Solon,  who  removed  all  stones  standing 
upon  estates  when  he  released  or  relieved  the 
debtors.' 

HOROLO'GIUM  (<l>poX6ywv)  was  the  name  of 
the  various  instruments  by  means  of  which  the  an- 
'i<!nts  measured  the  time  of  the  day  and  night. 
Hie  earliest  and  simplest  horologia  of  which  men- 
tion is  made,  were  called  noXoc  and  yvu/iuv.  He- 
rodotus10 ascribes  their  invention  to  the  Baby- 
lonians; Phavorinus11  to  Anaximander;  and  Pli- 


1.  (Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Citron.,  ii.,  p.  139,  Ac.  —  Grjev., 
Thesaur.  Ajut.  Rom.,  Tiii.) — 2.  (iv.,  8.)— 3.  (Becker,  Gallus,  i., 
p.  184,  ic.) — 4.  (Harpocrat.,  i.  T.  "Opof  and  " Kotiktov. — Pollux, 
Onom.,  ii .,  85. — (  i.  i'o.,  ix.,9.) — 5.  (Corp.  Inscnp.,  i.,  p.  484.) — 
I.  (Bflckh,  p  435  — Compare  Isyus,  De  Philoct.  tared.,  p.  14] .) 
—7.  (Demj«.h  ,  c.  Spnd.,  1029,  21.)— 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Onetor., 
b.,  p.  877.)— 9.  (Fiut.,  Sol.,  15.— Booth,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens, 
I.,  p.  172. — Id.,  Corp.  Inscrip.,  i.,  p.  484. — Museum  Criticum, 
No.  yiii.,  v.  622.— Herald.,  Observ.,  ad  J.  A.  et  R.,  p.  216.— Mei- 
er, Att.  Process,  p.  506.)— 10.  (ii.,  109.)— 11.  (ap.  Diog.  Laert , 
ii.,  1,  3. — Compare  Suidas,  s.  ■»  Tvwiiuiv  and  Avatyfiavtpos.) 
SOS 


ny 1  to  his  disciple  Anaximenes.  Herodotus  mem  Riot 
the  Trolog  and  yvcMtuv  as  two  distinct  instruments 
Both,  however,  divided  the  day  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  and  were  a  kind  of  sundial.  The  yvufiav, 
which  was  also  called  aroixuov,  was  the  more 
simple  of  the  twe,  and  probably  the  more  ancient. 
It  consisted  of  a  staff  or  pillar  standing  perpendic- 
ularly, in  a  place  exposed  to  the  sun  (PKiddqpov),  so 
that  the  length  of  its  shadow  might  be  easily  ascer- 
tained. The  shadow  of  the  gnomon  w  as  measured 
by  feet,  which  were  probably  marked  on  the  place 
where  the  shadow  fell.*  The  gnomon  is  almost 
without  exception  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  ieinvov  or  the  bath ;  and  the  time  for  the  for- 
mer was  towards  sunset,  or  at  the  time  when  the 
shadow  of  the  gnomon  measured  ten  or  twelve 
feet.3  The  longest  shadow  of  the  gnomon,  at  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  was  generally  12  feet,  but  in  some 
cases  24  feet,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  dum/ov  it 
was  20  feet.*  The  time  for  bathing  was  when  the 
gnomon  threw  a  shadow  of  six  feet  •  In  later 
times  the  name  gnomon  was  applied  to  any  kind  of 
sundial,  especially  its  finger  which  threw  the  shad- 
ow, and  thus  pointed  to  the  hour.  Even  the  clep- 
sydra is  sometimes  called  gnomon  • 

The  gnomon  was  evidently  a  veiy  imperfect  in- 
strument, and  it  was  impossible  to  divide  the  daj 
into  twelve  equal  spaces  by  it  This  may  be  the 
reason  that  we  find  it  only  used  loi  such  purposes 
as  are  mentioned  above.  The  noAo^  ot  T/XwTpoTriov, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  a  more  per- 
fect kind  of  sundial  ;  but  it  appears,  nevertheless, 
not  to  have  been  much  used,  as  it  is  but  seldom 
mentioned.'  It  consisted  of  a  basin  (XeKavic),  in 
the  middle  of  which  the  perpendicular  staff  or  fin- 
ger (yvufiuv)  was  erected,  and  in  it  the  twelve  parts 
of  the  day  were  marked  by  lines.* 

Another  kind  of  horolog^um  was  the  clepsydra 
(nAeipvdpa).  It  derived  its  name  from  kAeittiiv  and 
v6up,  as  in  its  original  and  simple  form  it  consisted 
of  a  vessel  with  several  little  openings  (rpvitq/iaTa) 
at  the  bottom,  through  which  the  water  contained 
in  it  escaped,  as  it  were,  by  stealth.  This  instru 
ment  seems  at  first  to  have  been  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  time  during  which  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  speak  in  the  courts  of  justice 
at  Athens.  The  time  of  its  inventioi.  or  introduction 
is  not  known,  but  at  the  time  of  Aristophanes9  it 
appeals  to  have  been  in  common  use.  Its  form  ant 
construction  may  be  seen  very  clearly  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Aristotle.10  The  clepsydra  was  a  hollow 
globe,  probably  somewhat  flat  at  the  top  part,  where 
it  had  a  short  neck  (avlbs),  like  that  of  a  bottle, 
through  which  the  water  was  poured  into  it.  This 
opening  might  be  closed  by  a  lid  or  stopper  (irufia), 
to  prevent  the  water  running  out  at  the  bottom. 
The  clepsydra  which  Aristotle  had  in  view  was 
probably  not  of  glass  or  of  any  transparent  mate- 
rial, but  of  bronze  or  brass,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
seen  in  the  clepsydra  itself  what  quantity  of  water 
had  escaped.  As  the  time  for  speaking  in  the  Athe- 
nian courts  was  thus  measured  by  water,  i  he  ora- 
tors frequently  use  the  term  Mvp  instead  of  the 
time  allowed  to  them  (tv  T<j>  kfiiji  OrJart11).  -Eschi- 
nes,"  when  describing  the  order  in  which  the  sever- 
al parties  were  allowed  to  speak,  says  that  the  tiret 
water  was  given  to  the  accuser,  the  second  to  the 
accused,  and  the  third  to  the  judges.    An  especial 


1.  (H.  N.,  ii.,  76.) — 2.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  'Xirriirovi  OKta  and  iw 
rStOTi'iroioj. — Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  72.) — 3.  (Aristoph.,  Eccles  ,  652, 
with  the  schol. — Pollux,  1.  c. — Menander  ap.  Athen.,  vi.,  p.  243. 
— Hesych.,  s.  v.  Acicd-now  oroixctov.) — 4.  (Eubulides  ap  Ath 
en.,  i.,  p  8.) — 5.  (Lucian,  Cronos.,  c.  17. — Id.,  Somn.  s  Gall., 
c.  9.)— 6.  (Athen.,  ii.,  42.)— 7.  (Aristoph.,  ap.  Poll.,  ix.,  5.)— 
8.  (Alciphron,  Epist.,  iii.,  4. — Lucian,  Lexiph.,  c.  4.) — 9.  (Yid 
Acharn.,  653.— Vesp.,  93  and  827.)— 10.  (Problem.,  xvi.,  S.>- 
11.  (.Demosth.,  De  Coron.,  p.  274. — (iv  r  xwpr/rd  W«i ..-  U  - 
I.eoch.,  p.  1094.)— 12.  (c.  Ctes.,  p,  587.1 
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.*ficer  (6  If  idup)  was  appointed  in  the  courts  for 
mie  purpose  of  watching  the  clepsydra,  and  stopping 
fr  when  any  documents  were  read,  whereby  the 
ipeaker  was  interrupted  ;  and  it  is  to  this  officer 
that  Demosthenes'  calls  out,  ov  ii  ini7.a£e  to  {i6up. 
The  time,  and,  consequently,  the  quantity  of  water 
allowed  to  a  speaker,  depended  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  case ;  and  we  are  informed  that  in  a 
ypapr,  Tapanpeadeia^  the  water  allowed  to  each  par- 
ty amoanted  to  eleven  amphora?,'  whereas  in  trials 
concern. ng  the  right  of  inheritance  only  one  am- 
phora vas  allowed.'  Those  actions  in  which  the 
time  ^as  thus  measured  to  the  speakers  are  called 
by  Pollux*  6inai  npbc  vdup  -.  others  are  termed  di- 
tty, iivev  viaroc,  and  in  these  the  speakers  were  not 
tied  down  to  a  certain  space  of  time.  The  only  in- 
stance of  this  kind  of  actions  of  which  we  know  is 
the  ypcupr)  namjoeuc  g 

The  clepsydra  used  in  the  courts  of  justice  was, 
properly  speaking,  no  horologium  ;  but  smaller  ones, 
made  of  glass,  and  of  the  same  simple  structure, 
were  undoubtedly  used  very  early  in  families  for  the 
purposes  of  ordinary  life,  and  for  dividing  the  day 
into  twelve  equal  parts.  In  these  glass  clepsydra- 
the  division  into  twelve  equal  parts  must  have  been 
visible,  either  on  the  glass  globe  itself,  or  in  the 
basin  into  which  the  water  flowed.  These  instru- 
ments, however,"did  not  show  the  time  quite  cor- 
rectly all  the  year  round  ;  first,  because  the  water 
ran  out  of  the  clepsydra  sometimes  quicker  and 
sometimes  slower,  according  to  the  different  tem- 
perature of  the  water  and,  secondly,  because  the 
length  of  the  hours  varied  in  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year.  To  remove  the  second  of  these  defects, 
the  inside  of  the  clepsydra  was  covered  with  a  coat 
of  wax  during  the  shorter  days,  and  when  they  he- 
came  longer  the  wax  was  gradually  taken  away 
again.1  Plato  is  said  to  have  used  a  wxrepiviv 
upo'/Myiov  in  the  shape  of  a  large  clepsydra,  which 
indicated  the  hours  of  the  night,  and  seems  to  h;ive 
been  of  a  complicated  structure.'  This  instance 
shows  that  at  an  early  period  improvements  were 
marie  on  the  old  and  simple  clepsydra.  But  all 
these  improvements  were  excelled  by  the  ingenious 
invention  of  Ctesibius,  a  celebrated  mathematician 
of  Alexandrea  (about  135  B.C.).  It  is  called  upo- 
Xoyiov  iiipavXiKov,  anil  is  described  by  Vitruvius  ' 
Water  was  made  to  drop  upon  wheels,  which  were 
thereby  turned.  The  regular  movement  of  these 
wheels  was  communicated  to  a  small  statue,  which, 
gradually  rising,  pointed  with  a  little  slick  to  the 
hours  marked  on  a  pillar  which  was  attached  to 
the  mechanism.  It  indicated  the  hours  regularly 
throughout  the  year,  but  still  required  to  be  often 
attended  to  and  regulated.  This  complicated  clep- 
sydra seems  never  to  have  come  into  general  use, 
and  was  probably  only  found  in  the  houses  of  very 
wealthy  persons.  The  sundial  or  gnomon,  and  a 
simpler  kind  of  clepsydra,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
much  used  down  to  a  very  late  period.  The  twelve 
parts  of  the  day  were  not  designated  by  the  name 
lifi  until  the  time  of  the  Alexandrean  astronomers, 
and  even  then  the  old  and  vague  divisions,  described 
in  the  article  Dibs,  were  preferred  in  the  affairs  of 
common  life.  At  the  time  of  the  geographer  Hip- 
parchus,  however  (about  150  B  C),  it  seems  to  have 
been  very  common  to  reckon  by  hours.1* 

The  first  horologium  with  which  the  Romans  be- 
came acquainted  was  a  sundial  (solarium,  or  horolo- 
gium icwthencum,  and  was,  according  to  some  wri- 
ters, brought  to  Rime  by  Papirius  Cursor  twelve 

1.  (*  Staph.,  1,  p.  1103.1—2.  (."Ewhin  ,  Do  Fnl«.  126.) 
—t.  Damosth.,  c.  Mocart.,  p.  1052.) — 4.  (riii  ,  1 13.)  — 5.  fllar- 
pocrat  ,  i.  v.  KaVwaij.)— 0.  (Athen.,  ii.,  p  42  — Pint.,  Qo.ir.iil. 
N«t.,  7.)— 7.  (jEn.  Tact.,  c.  22.)— 8.  (Athen.,  iv.,  p.  171.)— 9. 
(U.,  (*.—  Compare  Atli-n.,  L  6  )  —  10.  (Comparu  Btitur,  Chsri- 
Um.  ii.,  p  490.  &r.  > 


years  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  plat  ed  be- 
fore the  temple  of  Quirinus ;  others  stated  that  it 
was  brought  to  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  by  the  consul  M.  Valerius  Messala,  and  erected 
on  a  column  bebmd  the  Rostra.  But  this  solarium, 
being  made  Li  a  different  meridian,  did  not  enow 
the  time  at  Rome  correctly.  Ninety-nine  years  af 
terward,  the  censor  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  erecteu 
by  the  side  of  the  old  solarium  a  new  one,  wh:c> 
was  more  carefully  regulated  according  to  the  mc 
ndian  of  Rome.  But  as  sundials,  however  perfect 
they  might  be,  were  useless  when  the  sky  was 
cloudy,  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  in  his  censorship,  L59 
B.C.,  established  a  public  clepsydra,  which  indicated 
the  hours  both  of  day  and  night.  This  clepsydra 
was  in  after  times  generally  called  solarium.1  The 
word  hora  for  hour  was  introduced  at  Rome  at  the 
time  when  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the 
Creek  horologia,  and  was,  in  this  signification,  well 
known  at  the  time  of  Plautus.'  After  the  time  ot 
Scipio  Nasica,  several  horologia,  chiefly  solaria,  seem 
to  have  been  erected  in  various  public  places  at 
Rome  A  magnificent  horologium  was  erected  by 
Augustus  in  the  Campus  Martius.  It  was  a  gnomon 
in  the  shape  of  an  obelisk  ;  but  Pliny*  complains 
that  in  the  course  ot  nine  it  had  become  incorrect. 
Another  horologium  stood  in  the  Circus  Flaminius.4 
Sometimes  solaria  were  attached  to  the  front  side 
of  temples  and  basilica?.5  The  old  solarium  which 
had  been  erected  behind  the  Rostra  seems  to  have 
existed  on  that  spot  till  a  very  late  period,  and  ii 
would  seem  that  the  place  was  called  ail  Solarium, 
so  that  Cicero  uses  this  expression  as  synonymous 
with  Rostra  or  Forum. '  Horologia  of  various  de- 
scriptions seem  also  to  have  been  commonly  kept 
by  private  individuals  ;'  and  at  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors, the  wealthy  Romans  used  to  keep  slave? 
whose  special  duty  was  to  announce  the  hours  of 
the  day  to  their  masters.* 

From  the  number  of  solaria  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  modern  times  in  Italy,  we  must  inter  thai 
they  were  very  generally  used  among  the  ancients 
The  following  woodcut  represents  one  of  the  gim 
plest  horologia  which  have  been  discovered ;  it 
seems  to  bear  great  similarity  to  that,  the  invention 
of  which  Vitruvius  ascribes  to  Berosus.  It  was 
discovered  in  1741,  on  the  hill  of  Tusculum,  among 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  villa,  and  is  described  by 
Gio.  Luca  Zuzzeri,  in  a  work  entitled  D'una  anlica 
mlla  scoperta  .iul  dosso  del  Tusculo,  e  d'un  anlico  oro- 
logio  a  sole,  Venezia,  1746;  and  by  G.  H.  Martini 
in  his  Abhandlung  von  den  Sonnenuhren  der  Alien 
Leipzig,  1777,  p.  49,  &c. 


L_.  

The  followins  woodcut  shows  the  same  .solarium 
as  restored  by  Zuzzeri. 

I.  (Pin...  II.  N.,  vii.,  fit).— Crnnonn  ,  Do  Diw  Nat.,  r.  23.)— 1 
(Pwindnl.,  V.,ii.,  10.1—3.  (II.  N.,  inn.,  10.) — 4  (VuniT.,  ix. 
9,  I.)— 5.  (Varro  Do  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  2.  —  Orutar,  Inirr.,  vi.,  fl.j 
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The  breadth  as  well  as  the  height  (A  O  and  P  A) 
Bre  somewhat  more  than  eight  inches,  and  the 
length  (A  B)  a  little  more  than  sixteen  inches.  The 
surface  (A  O  R  B)  is  horizontal.  S  P  Q  T  is  the 
basis  of  the  solarium,  which  originally  was  proba- 
bly erected  upon  a  pillar.  Its  side,  A  S  T  B,  in- 
clines somewhat  towards  the  basis.  This  inclina- 
tion was  called  lyK^ifia,  or  inclinatio  solarii  and  en- 
clima  succisum,1  and  shows  the  latitude  or  polar  al- 
titude of  the  place  for  which  the  solarium  was  made. 
The  angle  of"  the  enclima  is  about  40°  43',  which 
coincides  with  the  latitude  of  Tusculum.  Tn  the 
body  of  the  solarium  is  the  almost  spherical  excava- 
tion H  K  D  M  I  F  N,  which  forms  a  double  hemicye- 
lium  (hemicyclium  excavatum  ex  quadrato3).  With- 
in this  excavation  the  eleven  hour-lines  are  marked, 
which  pass  through  three  semicircles,  H  L  N,  K  E 
F,  and  D  M  I.  The  middle  one,  KEF,  represents 
the  equator,  the  two  others  the  tropic  lines  of  win- 
ter and  summer.  The  curve  representing  the  sum- 
mer tropic  is  somewhat  more  than  a  semicircle,  the 
two  other  curves  somewhat  smaller.  The  ten  mid- 
dle parts,  or  hours  in  each  of  the  three  curves,  are 
all  equal  to  one  another ;  but  the  two  extreme  ones, 
though  equal  to  each  other,  are  by  one  fourth  small- 
er than  the  rest.  In  the  middle,  G,  of  the  curve  D 
K  H  N  I  J,  there  is  a  little  square  hole,  in  which 
the  gnomon  or  pointer  must  have  been  fixed,  and  a 
trace  of  it  is  still  visible  in  the  lead  by  means  of 
which  it  was  fixed.  It  must  have  stood  in  a  per- 
pendicular position  upon  the  surface  A  B  R  0,  and 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  surface  it  must  have 
Turned  in  a  right  angle  above  the  spheric  excava- 
rion,  so  that  its  end  (C)  extended  as  far  as  the  mid- 
dle of  the  equator,  as  it  is  restored  in  the  above 
woodcut.  Vid.  the  description  of  another  solarium 
in  G.  H.  Martini's  Antiquorum  Monimentorum  Syl- 
loge,  p.  95,  etc. 

Clepsydras  were  used  by  the  Romans  in  their 
camps,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  accu- 
rately the  four  vigilise  into  which  the  night  was  di- 
vided.' 

The  custom  of  using  clepsydrae  as  a  check  upon 
the  speakers  in  the  courts  of  justice  at  Rome,  was 
introduced  by  a  law  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  in  his  third 
consulship.4  Before  that  time  the  speakers  had 
been  under  no  restrictions,  but  spoke  as  long  as  they 
deemed  proper.  At  Rome,  as  at  Athens,  the  time 
allowed  to  the  speakers  depended  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  case.  Pliny*  states  that  on  one  impor- 
tant occasion  he  spoke  for  nearly  five  hours ;  ten 
large  clepsydra?  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  ju- 
dices,  but  the  case  was  so  important  that  four  oth- 
ers were  added.*  Pompeius,  in  his  law,  is  said  to 
have  limited  the  time  during  which  the  accuser  was 
allowed  to  speak  to  two  hours,  while  the  accused 
was  allowed  three  hours.7    This,  however,  as  is 


I.  (VitroT.,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Vitrar.)— 3.  (Os.,  De  Bell.  Gall.,T., 
It. — Veget.,  t>e  Re  Mil.,  iii. ,  8.  —  Mn.  Tact.,  c.  22.)  —4.  (Ta- 
Tit.,  De  Clar  Orat.,  38.)  — &  (Epiit.,  ii.,  11.)— 6.  (Compare 
Win.,  Epist.,  vi.,  % — Martial,  vi.,  39. — Id.,  viii.,  7.) — 7  (Aacon. 

■  M  Ion.,  p.  37,  e  1.  Orelli.) 
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clear  from  the  case  of  Pliny  and  others,  was  aui 
observed  on  all  occasions,  and  we  must  suppose 
that  it  was  merely  the  intention  of  Pompeius  to  fix 
the  proportions  of  the  time  to  be  allowed  to  each 
party,  that  is,  that  in  all  cases  the  accuser  shorf"1 
only  have  two  thirds  of  the  time  allowed  to  the  ac 
cused.  This  supposition  is  supported  by  a  case  men 
tioned  by  Pliny,1  where,  according  to  law  (e  lege). 
the  accuser  had  six  hours,  while  the  accused  had 
nine.  An  especial  officer  was  at  Rome,  as  well  as> 
at  Athens,  appointed  to  stop  the  clepsydra  during  th« 
time  when  documents  were  read.* 

HORREA'RII.    (Vid.  Horreum  ) 

HORREUM  (upslov,  aiTo<t>v\aKEiov,  uttoB^kii)  was. 
according  to  its  etymological  signification,  a  place 
in  which  ripe  fruits,  and  especially  corn,  were  kept, 
and  thus  answered  to  our  granary.*  During  the 
Empire,  the  name  horreum  was  given  to  any  place 
destined  for  the  safe  preservation  of  things  of  any 
kind.  Thus  we  find  it  applied  to  a  place  in  which 
beautiful  works  of  art  were  kept  ;*  to  cellars  (horrea 
subterranea,  horrea  vinaria1) ;  to  depdts  for  merchan- 
dise, and  all  sorts  of  provisions  (horreum  penari- 
um*).  Seneca'  even  calls  his  library  a  horreum. 
But  the  more  general  application  of  the  word  hor- 
reum was  to  places  for  keeping  fruit  and  corn ;  and, 
as  some  kinds  of  fruit  required  to  be  kept  more  dry 
than  others,  the  ancients  had,  besides  the  horrea 
subterranea,  or  cellars,  two  other  kinds,  one  of 
which  was  built,  like  every  other  house,  upon  the 
ground  ;  but  others  ( horrea  pensilia  or  suhlimia ) 
were  erected  above  the  ground,  and  rested  upon 
posts  or  stone  pillars,  that  the  fruits  kept  in  them 
might  remain  dry.* 

From  about  the  year  140  A.D.,  Rome  possessed 
two  kinds  of  public  horrea.  The  one  class  consist- 
ed of  buildings  in  which  the  Romans  might  depos- 
ite  their  goods,  and  even  their  money,  securities, 
and  other  valuables,*  for  which  they  had  no  safe 
place  in  their  own  houses.  This  kind  of  public 
horrea  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Antoni- 
nus Pius,10  though  LampridiuB11  assigns  their  insti- 
tution to  Alexander  Severus.1'  The  officers  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  these  establishments 
were  called  horrearii.  The  second  and  more  im 
portant  class  of  horrea,  which  may  be  termed  pub 
lie  granaries,  were  buildings  in  which  a  plentiful 
supply  of  corn  was  constantly  kept  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  and  from  which,  in  seasons  of  scarcity, 
the  corn  was  distributed  among  the  poor,  or  sold  at 
a  moderate  price.  The  first  idea  of  building  such  a 
public  granary  arose  with  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus 
(lex  Sempronia  frumentaria) ;  and  the  ruins  of  the 
great  granary  (horrea  populi  Romani)  which  he  built 
were  seen  down  to  the  sixteenth  century  I  etween 
the  Aventine  and  the  Monte  Testaceo." 

The  plan  of  C.  Gracchus  was  followed  out  and 
carried  farther  by  Clodius,  Pompey,  and  several  of 
the  emperors  ;  and  during  the  Empire  we  thus  find 
a  great  number  of  public  horrea  which  were  called 
after  the  names  of  their  founders,  e.  g.,  horrea  Ani- 
ceti,  Vargunteii,  Seiani,  Augusti,  Domitiani,  Ac. 
The  manner  in  which  corn  from  these  granaries 
was  given  to  the  people  differed  at  different  times.1* 

HORTE'NSIA  LEX    (Vid.  Plbbiscitum.) 

HORTUS  (k^ttoc),  Garden. 

I.  Greek  Gardens. — Our  knowledge  of  the  bor- 

1.  (Epiat.,  iv.,  9.) — 2.  (Apnl.,  Apolog.,  i.  and  ii.  —  Compare 
Ernesti,  "  De  Solariis,"  in  his  Opuscul.  Philolog.  et  Crit.,  p.  Jl- 
31.  —  Becker,  Gallus,  i.,  p.  186,  &c.)  —  3.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  49 
— Tibull.,  II.,  v.,  84.  —  Horat.,  Cans.,  I.,  i.,  7.  —  Cic,  De  Leg 
Agr.,  ii.,  33.)— 4.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  viii.,  18.)— i.  (Dig.  18,  tit  1.  a. 
76.)— 6.  (Dig.  30,  tit.  9,  s.  3.)— 7.  (Epiat.,  45.)— 8.  (Colum.,  xii., 
50.— Id.,  i.,  8.— Vitruv.,  vi.;  6,  4.)  —9.  (Cod.  4,  tit.  24,  a.  9.)— 
10.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  15,  a.  3.)— 11.  (Alex.  Sev.,  c.  39.)— 12.  (Com para 
Dig.  10,  tit.  4,  a.  5.)— 13.  (Appian,  De  Bell.  CSt.,  i.,  21.— Pint 
C.  Gracch.,  5.— Liv.,  Epit.,  60.— Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  «.— Cie.,  rV 
Sext.,  24.)— 14.  (Walter,  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Recht*.  p.  247.) 
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tieulture  of  the  Greeks  is  very  limited.  We  must 
not  look  for  information  respecting  their  gardens  to 
the  accounts  which  we  find  in  Greek  writers  of  the 
gardens  of  Alcinoiis,  filled  with  all  manner  of  trees, 
and  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  adorned  with  fountains,1 
or  of  those  of  the  Hesperides,*  or  of  the  paradises 
of  the  Persian  satraps,  which  resembled  our  parks,' 
for  thu  former  gardens  are  only  imaginary,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  paradises  are  spoken  of  by 
Greek  writers  shows  that  they  were  not  familiar 
with  anything  of  the  kind  in  their  own  country.  In 
fact,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  had  no  great  taste 
for  landscape  beauties,  and  the  small  number  of 
flowers  with  which  they  were  acquainted  afforded 
but  littie  inducement  to  ornamental  horticulture. 

The  sacred  groves  were  cultivated  with  special 
care.  They  contained  ornamental  and  odoriferous 
plants  and  fruit-trees,  particularly  olives  and  vines.* 
Sometimes  they  were  without  fruit-trees.4 

The  only  passage  in  the  earlier  Greek  writers,  in 
which  flower-gardens  appear  to  be  mentioned,  is  one 
ji  Aristophanes,  who  speaks  of  kt)kovc  evudeic.'  At 
Athens  the  flowers  most  cultivated  were  probably 
those  used  for  making  garlands,  such  as  violets  and 
roses.  In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  the  art  of  gar- 
dening seems  to  have  advanced  in  the  favourable 
climate  of  Egypt,  so  far  that  a  succession  of  flowers 
was  obtained  all  the  year  round.7  Longus9  de- 
scribes a  garden  containing  every  production  of 
each  season  ;  "  in  spring,  roses,  lilies,  hyacinths, 
and  violets  ;  in  summer,  poppies,  wild  pears  (d^pd- 
dtf),  and  all  fruit  j  in  autumn,  vines  and  figs,  and 
pomegranates  and  myrtles."  That  the  Greek  idea 
of  horticultural  beauty  was  not  quite  the  same  as 
ours,  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  practice  of  setting  off  the 
beauties  of  ro9es  and  violets  by  planting  them  side 
by  side  with  leeks  and  onions.*  Becker  considers 
this  passage  a  proof  that  flowers  were  cultivated 
more  to  be  used  for  garlands  than  to  beautify  the 
garden." 

II.  Roman  Gardens. — The  Romans,  like  the 
Greeks,  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  very 
limited  flora.  This  disadvantage  they  endeavoured 
to  overcome,  by  arranging  the  materials  they  did 
possess  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  striking  ef- 
fect. We  have  a  very  full  description  of  a  Roman 
garden  in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny,  in  which  he 
describes  his  Tuscan  villa."  In  front  of  the  porii- 
eu*  there  was  generally  a  xystus,  or  flat  piece  of 
ground,  divided  into  flower-beds  of  different  shapes 
by  borders  of  box.  There  were  also  such  flower- 
beds in  other  parts  of  the  garden.  Sometimes  they 
Mere  raised  so  as  to  form  terraces,  and  their  slo- 
ping sides  planted  with  evergreens  or  creepers. 
The  most  striking  features  of  a  Roman  garden 
were  lines  of  large  trees,  among  which  the  plane 
appears  to  have  been  a  great  favourite,  planted  in 
regular  order  ;  alleys  or  walks  (ambuUtumea)  form- 
ed by  closely-clipped  hedges  of  box,  yew,  cypress, 
and  other  evergreens ;  beds  of  acanthus,  rows  of 
fniit-trees,  especially  of  vines,  with  statues,  pyra- 
mids, fountains,  and  summer-houses  (diata).  The 
trunks  of  the  trees  and  the  parts  of  the  house,  or 
any  other  buildings  which  were  visible  from  the 
garden,  were  often  covered  with  ivy."  In  one  re- 
spect the  Roman  taste  differed  most  materially 
from  that  of  the  present  day,  namely,  in  their  fond- 
ness for  the  ars  topiana,  which  consisted  in  tying, 


i.  (Oil.,  til,  112-130.)— 2.  (Heaiod,  Then*.,  25.)— 3.  (Xen., 
An*h.,  U,  2,  v  7.— 111.,  (Econ.,  it.,  2fl,  27.— Plut.,  Alcil...  24.)— 
«.  (Soph.,  CEt.  Col.,  IB. — Xen.,  Anab.,  t.,  3,  «  12.)— 5.  (Pain., 
i.,  St,  v  0.)— 6.  (Ave*,  inert.)—  7.  (Callixenui  up.  Athon,  t.,  p. 
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twisting,  or  cutting  trees  and  shrubs  (especially  th< 
box)  into  the  figures  of  animals,  ships,  letteis,  &c 
The  importance  attached  to  this  part  of  horticulture 
is  proved,  not  only  by  the  description  o'  Pliny,  and 
the  notices  of  other  writers,1  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  topiarius  is  the  only  name  used  in  good  Latin 
writers  for  the  ornamental  gardener.  Cicero*  men- 
tions the  topiarius  among  the  higher  class  of  slaves 
Attached  to  the  garden  were  places  for  exercise, 
the  gestatio  and  hippodromns.  The  gestatio  was  a 
sort  of  avenue,  shaded  by  trees,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  gentle  exercise,  such  as  riding  in  a  litter.' 
The  hippodromus  (not,  as  one  reading  gives  the  word 
in  Pliny,  hypodromus)  was  a  place  for  running  or 
horse  exercise,  in  the  form  of  a  circus,  consisting 
of  several  paths  divided  by  hedges  of  box,  orna- 
mented with  topiarian  work,  and  surrounded  by 
large  trees.* 

The  flowers  which  the  Romans  possessed,  though 
few  in  comparison  with  the  species  known  to  us, 
were  more  numerous  than  some  writers  have  rep- 
resented ;  but  the  subject  still  requires  investiga- 
tion. Their  principal  garden-flowers  seem  to  have 
been  violets  and  roses,  and  they  also  had  the  cro- 
cus, narcissus,  lily,  gladiolus,  iris,  poppy,  amaranth, 
and  others. 

Conservatories  and  hot-houses  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  writer  earlier  than  the  first  century  of  oui 
aera.  They  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Martial.' 
They  were  used  both  to  preserve  foreign  plants,  and 
to  produce  flowers  and  fruit  out  of  season.  Colu- 
mella' and  Pliny7  speak  of  forcing-houses  for  grapes, 
melons,  &c.  In  every  garden  there  was  a  space 
set  apart  for  vegetables  (olera). 

Flowers  and  plants  were  also  kept  in  the  central 
space  of  the  peristyle  {yid.  House),  on  the  roofs, 
and  in  the  windows  of  the  houses.  Sometimes,  in 
a  town,  where  the  garden  was  very  small,  its  walls 
were  painted  in  imitation  of  a  real  garden,  with 
trees,  fountains,  birds,  &c,  and  the  small  area  was 
ornamented  with  flowers  in  vases.  A  beautiful  ex 
ample  of  such  a  garden  was  found  at  Pompeii.* 

An  ornamental  garden  was  also  called  mridart- 
rtm,'  and  the  gardener  topiarius  or  viridarius.  The 
common  name  for  a  gardener  is  milieus  or  cultoi 
hortorum.  We  find,  also,  the  special  names  vinitor, 
olitor.  The  word  hortulanus  is  only  of  late  forma- 
tion. The  aquarius  had  charge  of  the  fountain* 
both  in  the  garden  and  in  the  house.1* 

HOSPES    {Vid.  Hospitiom.) 

HOSPITIUM  (frvm,  irpoSevia)  Hospitality  is 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  almost  all  na- 
tions previous  to  their  attaining  a  certain  degree  of 
civilization.  In  civilized  countries  the  necessity  of 
general  hospitality  is  not  so  much  felt  j  but  at  a 
time  when  the  state  or  the  laws  of  nations  afforded 
scarcely  any  security,  and  when  the  traveller  on  his 
journey  did  not  meet  with  any  places  destined  for 
his  reception  and  accommodation,  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  was  absolutely  necessaiy.  Among  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  with  whom  the  right  of  hospi 
tality  was  hallowed  by  religion,  it  was,  to  some  de- 
gree, observed  to  the  latest  period  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  acquired  a  political  importance  which  it 
has  never  had  in  any  other  state  It  ■*.  as  in  Greece, 
as  well  as  at  Rome,  ol  u  twoluld  nature,  either  pri- 
vate or  public,  in  as  far  as  it  was  either  established 
between  individuals  or  between  two  slates  (Hot 
pitmm  privatum  and  tuupttium  publicum,  ttvta  «r.. 
irpoEevia) 

1.  (Plin.,  H  N.,  iTi.,  38.  00—  Id.  ib..  iri.,  II.  3D.— Id.  ib. 
mi..  22,  34  —  Martial,  uL  IB.)— 2.  (Paradox.,  t  2.) — 1.  (Plui.. 
Epnt.,  ».,  0.— Id.  ib.,  it,  17.)— 4.  (Plin.,  I.  c— Martial,  »i  ,  SO 
—Id.,  ML  23.)-5.  (viii.,  14,  «8._Id..  it.,  21,  5.— Id.,  lui  .  127.) 
—9.  (ii.,  3,  52.J-7.  (H.  N.,  iix.,  S,  23.)-8.  (Goll'a  Powptiaua, 
I  ii..  4.)— 9.  (Dii{.  33.  lit.  7,  a.  8.)— 10.  (Dei  k.-r.  Calltia,  i.,  p  28S 
i  Ac-. —  Brtttiuer,  Rare n.'tloncn  zur  Cartm-kiiii**  der  Alleu.) 
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In  ancient  Greece,  the  stranger,  as  such  (|£vof 
tad  hostis),  was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  1  but 
whenever  he  appeared  among  another  tribe  ct  na- 
tion without  any  sign  of  hostile  intentions,  he  was 
considered  not  only  as  one  who  required  aid,  but 
as  a  suppliant,  and  Zeus  was  the  protecting  deity 
of  strangers  and  suppliants  (Zeiif  l-eivioc  and  keri?- 
Bios*).  This  religious  feeling  was  strengthened  by 
the  belief  that  the  stranger  might  possibly  be  a  god 
in  disguise.'  On  his  arrival,  therefore,  the  stran- 
icr,  of  whatever  station  in  life  he  might  be,  was 
Kindly  received,  and  provided  with  everything  ne- 
cessary to  make  him  comfortable,  and  to  satisfy  his 
immediate  wants.  The  host  did  not  inquire  who 
the  stranger  was,  or  what  had  led  him  to  his  house, 
until  the  duties  of  hospitality  were  fulfilled.  During 
his  stay,  it  was  a  sacred  duty  of  his  host  to  protect 
hun  against  any  persecution,  even  if  he  belonged  to 
<t  politically  hostile  race,  so  that  the  host's  house 
was  a  perfect  asylum  to  him.  On  his  departure  he 
was  dismissed  with  presents  and  good  wishes.*  It 
seems  to  have  been  customary  for  the  host,  on  the 
departure  of  the  stranger,  to  break  a  die  (aarpdya- 
loi)  in  two,  one  half  of  which  he  himself  retained, 
while  the  other  half  was  given  to  the  stranger ;  and 
when  at  any  future  time  they  or  their  descendants 
met,  they  had  a  means  of  recognising  each  other, 
and  the  hospitable  connexion  was  renewed.'  Hos- 
pitality thus  not  only  existed  between  the  persons 
who  had  originally  formed  it,  but  was  transferred 
as  an  inheritance  from  father  to  son.  To  violate 
the  laws  of  hospitality  was  a  great  crime  and  an 
impiety,  and  was  punished  by  men  as  well  as  gods 
{6'ikm  KaKoS-evias").  Instances  of  such  hereditary 
connexions  of  hospitality  are  mentioned  down  to  a 
very  late  period  of  Greek  history ;  and  many  towns, 
such  as  Athens,  Corinth,  Byzantium,  Phasis,  and 
others,  were  celebrated  for  the  hospitable  character 
of  their  citizens.'  But,  when  a  more  regular  and 
frequent  intercourse  among  the  Greeks  began  to  be 
established,  it  was  impossible  to  receive  all  these 
strangers  in  private  houses.  This  naturally  led  to 
the  establishment  of  inns  (navdonriov,  Karayuytov, 
tcaraXvoit),  in  which  such  strangers  as  had  no  hos- 
pitable connexions  found  accommodation.  For  those 
occasions,  on  which  numerous  visiters  flocked  to  a 
particular  place  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  one 
of  the  great  or  national  festivals,  the  state  or  the 
temple  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visit- 
ers, either  in  tents  or  temporary  inns  erected  about 
the  temple.8  The  kind  of  hospitality  which  was 
exercised  by  private  individuals  on  such  festive  oc- 
casions probably  differed  very  little  from  that  which 
is  customary  among  ourselves,  and  was  chiefly 
shown  towards  friends  or  persons  of  distinction  and 
merit,  whose  presence  was  an  honour  to  the  house 
wherein  they  stayed.*  In  the  houses  of  the  wealth- 
ier Greeks  a  separate  part  (hospitium  or  hospitalia, 
and  S-ev uvec),  with  a  separate  entrance,  was  destined 
for  the  reception  and  habitation  of  strangers,  and 
was  provided  with  all  the  necessary  comlorts  tor 
the  temporary  occupants.  On  the  fir*-t  day  alter 
their  arrival  they  were  geneTally  invited  to  the  ta- 
ble of  their  host ;  but  afterward  their  provisions 
(fevia),  consisting  of  fowl,  eggs,  and  fruit,  were  ei- 
ther sent  to  them,  or  they  had  to  purchase  thpm 
themselves.10 

T.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  i.,  18.— Herod.,  ix.,  II  — Plut  .  AriHiid  .  10  I 
—2.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xjv.,  57,  Ac,  283.— Id  ib..  n  ..  270  -Id  ib.. 
Kill..,  213. — Id.  ib.,  til,  164. — Compare  Aj>"ll<»ii  .  Argonaut.,  n.. 
MM.— JEhaa,  V  H.,  iv.,  1.)— 3.  (Od.,  xvii.,  4M  >— 4  KM  ,  it  . 
3*,  Ac,  with  Nitsch's  note  1—5.  (Schol.  ad  Ennp  .  M<-d  ,  «13  )— 
I  :2Ehan,  1.  c— Paus.,  vii.,  25.)— 7  (Herod  ,  vi.,  35  —  Thucyd  . 
li  ,  13. — Plato,  C  Ho,  p.  45,  C— Stobams,  Flonleg  ,  tit  iliv  .  40 
fcc.)— 8.  (jElian  V.  H.,  it.,  9.— Schol  ad  Pind  ,  01  .  n  .  51  and 
B. — Com)  are  P  .to,  De  Leg.,  xii.,  p.  952. — Lucian.  Amw  ,  12 
-Thocyd  ,  ni.,  t8.)— 9.  (Xen.,  CEcon.,  2,  5.— Plato,  Protag.,  p. 
V5  —Becker,  Cliankles,  i.,  p.  1  34,  Ac.)— 10.  (VitniT.,  n.,  7,  4. 
A  pul  ,  Metam.,  11.,  p  19.) 
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Whit  has  been  said  hitherto  only  refers  to  uo» 
pitium  privatum,  that  is,  the  hospitality  existing  to 
tween  two  individuals  or  families  of  different  states. 
Of  far  greater  importance,  however,  was  the  hos- 
pitium  publicum  (irpogevla,  sometimes  simply  fin'aX 
or  public  hospitality  which  existed  between  two 
states,  or  between  an  individual  or  a  family  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  whole  state  on  the  other.  Of  the 
latter  kind  of  public  hospitality  many  instances  are 
recorded,  such  as  that  between  the  Pisistratids  and 
Sparta,  in  which  the  people  of  Athens  had  no  share. 
The  hospitium  publicum  among  the  Greeks  arose 
undoubtedly  from  the  hospitium  privatum,  and  it 
may  have  originated  in  two  ways.  When  the  Greek 
tribes  were  governed  by  chieftains  or  kings,  the  pri- 
vate hospitality  existing  between  the  ruling  families 
of  two  tribes  may  have  produced  similar  relations 
between  their  subjects,  which,  after  the  abolition  of 
the  kingly  power,  continued  to  exist  between  the 
new  republics  as  a  kind  of  political  inheritance  of 
former  times.  Or  a  person  belonging  to  one  state 
might  have  either  extensive  connexions  with  the 
citizens  of  another  state,  or  entertain  great  partiali- 
ty for  the  other  state  itself,  and  thus  offer  to  receive 
all  those  who  came  from  that  state  either  on  pri- 
vate or  public  business,  and  act  as  their  patron  in 
his  own  city.  This  he  at  first  did  merely  as  a  pri- 
vate individual,  but  the  state  to  which  he  offered 
this  kind  service  would  naturally  soon  recognise 
and  reward  him  for  it.  When  two  states  establish- 
ed public  hospitality,  and  no  individuals  came  for- 
ward to  act  as  the  representatives  of  their  state,  it 
was  necessary  that  in  each  state  persons  should  be 
appointed  to  show  hospitality  to,  and  watch  over 
the  interests  of,  all  persons  who  came  from  the 
state  connected  by  hospitality.  The  persons  who 
were  appointed  to  this  office  as  the  recognised 
agents  of  the  state  for  which  they  acted  were  call- 
ed irpoljevoi,  but  those  who  undertook  it  voluntarily 
ideXoirpoZevoi.1 

The  office  of  proxenus,  which  bears  great  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  modern  consul  or  minister-resi- 
dent, was  in  some  cases  hereditary  in  a  particular 
family.  When  a  state  appointed  a  proxenus,  it 
either  sent  out  one  of  its  own  citizens  to  reside  in 
the  other  state,  or  it  selected  one  of  the  citizens  of 
this  state,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
proxenus.  The  former  was,  in  early  times  the 
custom  of  Sparta,  where  the  kings  had  the  right  to 
select  from  among  the  Spartan  citizens  those  whom 
they  wished  to  send  out  as  proxeni  to  other  states.' 
But  in  subsequent  times  this  custom  seems  to  have 
been  given  up,  for  we  find  that  at  Athens  the  family 
of  Calhas  were  the  proxeni  of  Sparta  ;*  at  Elis,  the 
Elean  Xenias  ;*  and  at  Argos,  the  Argive  Alciphron.' 
A  Spartan  sent  out  as  proxenus  was  sometimes 
also  intrusted  with  the  power  of  harmostes,  as  Cle- 
archus  at  Byzantium.6 

The  custom  of  conferring  the  honour  of  proxenus 
upon  a  citizen  of  the  state  with  which  public  hospi- 
tality existed,  seems  in  later  times  to  have  been 
universally  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  Thus  we  find, 
besides  the  instances  of  Spartan  proxeni  mentioned 
above.  Nicias  the  Athenian  as  proxenus  of  Syracuse 
at  Athens,'  and  Arthmius  of  ZelPia  as  the  proxenus 
of  Athens  at  Zeleia.9  The  common  mode  of  ap- 
pointing a  proxenus  was,  with  the  exception  of 
Sparta,  by  show  of  hands  *  The  principal  duties 
of  a  proxenus  were  to  receive  those  persons,  espe- 
cially ambassadors,  who  came  from  the  state  which 


I  (Pollux,  Onom.,  59.— Compare  Thncyd.,  ii.,  29,  wit> 
Arnold's  note,  and  iii.,  70,  with  Gdller'a.)— 2.  (Herod.,  ti.,  57.)—. 
3.  (Xeu.,  Hellen.,  ».,  4,  v  22.  —  Id.  ib.,  Ti.,  3,  ,  4,  Ac.)— 4 
(Pans.,  in  .  8,  «  2  )-5  (Thucyd.,  t.,  59.)— 6.  (Xen.,  Hell, 
1,  d  35  -  Id  ib.,  i.,  3,  v  15.)— 7.  (Diod.  Sic.  jjii.,  S7.)— ». 
chin  ,  r  Cle«.,  p  647. — Compare  Plato,  De  Leg.,  L,  p.  #4S.i- 
9.  (ITlpi/—  ad  Demoith.,  t  Meid.,  p.  374  > 
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fee  represented  ;  to  procure  tor  them  admission  to 
the  assembly,  and  seats  in  the  theatre to  act 
as  the  patron  of  the  strangers,  and  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  two  states  if  any  disputes  arose.*  If  a 
stranger  died  in  the  state,  the  proxenus  of  his  coun- 
try had  to  take  care  of  the  property  of  the  deceased.* 
Regarding  the  honours  and  privileges  which  a 
oroxenus  enjoyed  from  the  state  which  he  repre- 
sented, the  various  Greek  states  followed  different 
principles  :  some  honoured  their  proxenus  with  the 
full  civic  franchise,  and  other  distinctions  besides.4 
Bnt  the  right  of  acquiring  property  in  the  state  of 
which  he  thus  became  a  citizen  seems  net  to  have 
been  included  in  his  privileges,  for  we  rind  that 
where  this  right  was  granted  it  was  done  by  an  es- 
pecial document.*  A  foreigner  who  was  appointed 
in  his  own  country  as  proxenus  of  Athens,  enjoyed 
for  his  own  person  the  right  of  hospitality  at  Athens 
whenever  he  visited  this  city,  and  all  the  other 
privileges  that  a  foreigner  could  possess  without 
Decerning  a  real  Athenian  citizen.  Among  these 
privileges,  though  they  were  not  necessarily  inclu- 
ded in  the  proxeny,  but  were  granted  by  special 
decrees,  we  may  mention  the,  1.  'Emya/iia,  which, 
in  cases  when  it  was  granted  by  the  more  powerful 
state,  generally  became  mutual  ;*  2.  The  right  to 
acquire  property  at  Athens  (kyurriois,  tfinaaiq,  lir- 
naois) ;  3.  The  exemption  from  paying  taxes  (ari- 
\eta  or  arcXcia  dirdvTuv) and,  4.  Inviolability  in 
times  of  peace  and  war,  both  by  sea  and  by  land.' 
Some  of  these  privileges  were  granted  to  individu- 
als as  well  as  to  whole  stales  ;  but  we  have  no 
instance  of  a  whole  state  having  received  all  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  those  cases  where  the 
civic  franchise  or  isopolity  was  granted  to  a  whole 
state ;  and  in  this  case  the  practical  consequences 
••ould  not  become  manifest,  unless  a  citizen  of  the 
privileged  state  actually  took  up  his  residence  at 
Athens.* 

The  hospitality  of  the  Romans  was,  as  in  Greece, 
sither  hospitium  privatum  or  publicum.  Private 
ttospitality  with  the  Romans,  however,  seems  to 
iave  been  more  accurately  and  legally  defined  than 
in  Greece.  The  character  of  a  hospes,  i.  c,  a  person 
sonneeted  with  a  Roman  by  ties  of  hospitality,  was 
deemed  even  more  sacred,  and  to  have  greater 
elaims  upon  the  host,  than  that  of  a  person  connect- 
ed by  blood  or  affinity.  The  relation  of  a  hospes  to 
hi*  Roman  friend  was  next  in  importance  to  that 
of  a  cliens.1*  According  to  Massunus  Sabinus,"  a 
hospes  has  even  higher  claims  than  a  cliens.  The 
obligations  which  the  connexion  of  hospitality  with 
a  foreigner  imposed  upon  a  Roman  were,  to  receive 
in  his  house  his  hospes  when  travelling,"  and  to 
protect,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  represent  him  as 
his  patron  in  the  courts  of  justice  l*  Private  hospi- 
tality thus  gave  to  the  hospes  the  claims  up»  n  his 
host  which  the  client  had  on  his  patron,  but  with- 
out any  degree  of  the  dependance  implied  in  the 
elientela.  Private  hospitality  was  established  be- 
tween individuals  by  mutual  presents,  or  by  the 
mediation  of  a  third  person,1*  and  hallowed  by  reli- 
gion j  for  Jupiter  hospnalis  was  thought  to  watch 
over  the  jus  hospitii,  as  Zeus  xenios  did  with  the 
Greeks  ;l*  and  the  violation  of  it  was  as  great  a 
crime  and  impiety  at  Rome  as  in  Greece.  When 


1.  (Pollui,  I.  c)— 2.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  *i.,  3,  «  4.)— 3.  (Demonth., 
e.  Callip.,  p  1237,  Ax..)— t.  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inacnp  ,  n  1691-93. 
and  ii.,  p.  T'l  -!>.■■•■  .  De  (.or.,  p.  258. — Xrn.,  Hrllen..  I..  1. 
♦  JO.) — S.  (Bockh.  Stantuh.,  i„  p.  15.V)—  8.  (Plattner'i  Proceaa. 
a.,  p.  73.— Xen  .  Hcllen.,  v.,  2.  t>  19.1-7.  (Demoeih., c  Leptm., 
n.  475. — Compare  p.  497.)  —  8.  (Biickh,  (Jorp  Inacnp.,  i.,  p. 
795.)  —  9.  (Compare  F.  W.  Ullrich,  "  De  Proienia,"  Berlin, 
1822—  Wachnmuth,  Helton.  Altertl-.um.,  i.,  I,  p  121  dec— 
Hermann,  Poln  Am.,  «  116.)— 10  iGelliua,  *..  13  1—11  lap 
ML.  1.  c>— 12  (Li*.,  xlu.,  I.}— 13  (Cie  in  q  Ciecil  Dmn., 
a.*.)  -14.  (Sen.  ad  Ma.,  ix.,  380.)— 15.  (Cic,  c.  Verr..  it., 
•J  In  -ul  Quint.  Fr.,  u..  1*.— Id..  Pro  Deiot..  8  > 
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hospitality  was  formed,  the  two  friends  use  a  tc 
divide  between  themselves  a  tessera  hospi  talis,1  by 
which,  afterward,  they  themselves  or  their  descend- 
ants— for  the  connexion  was  hereditary,  as  in  Greece 
— might  recognise  one  another.  From  an  expres- 
sion in  Plautus  (deum  hospitalem  ac  tetseram  mecum 
fere?),  it  has  been  concluded  that  this  tessera  bore 
the  image  of  Jupiter  hosp;'  'lis.  Hospitality,  when 
thus  once  established,  cou/  not  be  dissolved  except 
by  a  formal  declaration  (»•-  nuntiatio'),  and  ic  thia 
case  the  cess°ra  hospitalis  was  broken  to  pibces* 
Hospitality  wa*  at  Rome  never  exercised  in  that 
indiscriminate  manner  as  in  the  heroic  age  01 
Greece,  but  the  custom  of  observing  the  laws  ol 
hospitality  was  probably  common  to  all  the  nations 
of  Italy.'  In  many  cases  it  was  exercised  without 
any  formal  agreement  between  the  parties,  and  it 
was  deemed  an  honourable  duif  to  receive  distin- 
guished guests  into  the  house.* 

Public  hospitality  seems  likewise  to  have  existed 
at  a  very  early  period  among  the  nations  of  Italy, 
and  the  foedus  hospitii  mentioned  in  Livy'  can 
scarcely  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  thai 
of  hospitium  publicum.  But  the  first  direct  men- 
tion  of  public  hospitality  being  established  betweei 
Rome  and  another  city,  is  after  the  Gauls  ha£  de- 
parted from  Rome,  when  it  was  decreed  that  Caen 
should  be  rewarded  for  its  good  services  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  public  hospitality  between  the  two 
cities.*  The  public  hospitality  after  the  war  with 
the  Gauls  gave  to  the  Capites  the  right  of  isopolity 
with  Rome,  that  is,  the  civitas  without  the  suffra- 
gium  and  the  honores.  (Vid  Colonia,  p.  283.)  In 
the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  we  no  longer  find 
public  hospitality  established  between  Rome  and  a 
foreign  state  ;  but  a  relation  which  amounted  to  the 
same  thing  was  introduced  in  its  stead,  that  is, 
towns  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  municipia,*  and 
thus  obtained  the  civitas  without  the  suffragium 
and  the  honores ;  and  when  a  town  was  desirous 
of  forming  a  similar  relation  with  Rome,  it  entered 
into  elientela  to  some  distinguished  Roman,  who 
then  acted  as  patron  of  the  client  town.  But  the 
custom  of  granting  the  honour  of  hospes  publicus  to 
a  distinguished  foreigner  by  a  decree  of  the  senate 
seems  to  have  existed  down  to  the  end  of  the  Repub- 
lic.10 Whether  such  a  public  hospes  undertook  the 
same  duties  towards  Roman  citizens,  as  the  Greek 
proxenus,  is  uncertain  ;  but  his  privileges  were  the 
same  as  those  of  a  municeps,  that  is,  he  had  the 
civitas,  but  not  the  suffragium  or  the  honores.  Public 
hospitality  was,  like  the  hospitium  privatum,  hered- 
itary in  the  family  of  the  person  to  whom  it  had 
been  granted. ,s  The  honour  of  public  hospes  was 
sometimes  also  conferred  upon  a  distinguished  Ro- 
man by  a  foreign  state.'* 

HOSTIA     (V,d.  Sacrificium.) 

HOSTIS.    (Vid  Hospitium.) 

HOUSE  (GREEK),  (o/koc).  The  scanty  notice* 
of  the  domestic,  or,  rather,  the  palatial  architecture 
of  the  early  Greeks,  which  we  find  in  Homer,  are 
insufficient  to  give  an  accurate  notion  of  the  names, 
uses,  and  arrangement  of  the  apartments,  which 
appear,  however,  to  have  differed  considerably  from 
the  usages  of  later  ages.  We  first  gain  precise  in- 
formation on  the  subject  about  the  time  of  the  I  el- 
opnnnesian  war ,  and  from  the  allusions  made  by 
fJreek  writers  to  the  houses  of  this  and  the  imme- 
diately subsequent  periods,  till  the  time  ol  Alexan- 

1  (Plaut  ,  P<en.  .t.,2,K7.)— 2  (Po-n.,  *.,  1. 25  I — 3.  (Li*.,  m., 
18—  Cic,  c  Verr.,  ii..  38.) — 4.  (Plant.,  Curtail.,  U.,  1, 17.) — 8 
(i«li«u,  V  H  ,  i».,  1—  L,  I.J — 6.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  U.,  18.- 
Id.,  Pro  Roer  Am..  8.)— 7  (L,  9.)— 8  (Li*.,  ».,  50.)— 9.  (Li* 
nn.,  14  )— 10  iLi*  .  i.,  45.-  Id  ,  ».,  88.— Id.,  mm.,  54.)— 11 
<Dii«i  8k  ,  ii*.,  93.)— 12  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inacnp.,  L,  n  1331.- 
Cic,  Pro  Balh.,  18. — Cic,  c  Verr.,  i*.,  65. — Compare  Niebahr 
Hut.  of  Ron,,,,  ii.,  p  58  —Walter,  Geaeh.  dta  Rom  Rechu,  p. 
54.  Ac— Gfttthnir.  Gesch.  der  ROm  8laau*.,  p.  »16,  4r  > 
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aer,  we  may  conclude  that  their  general  arrangement 
corresponded  with  that  described  by  Vitruvius.1  In 
this  description,  however,  there  is  one  considerable 
difficulty,  among  others  of  less  importance.  In  a 
Greek  family  the  women  lived  in  private  apartments 
allotted  to  their  exclusive  use.  Hence  the  house 
was  always  divided  into  two  distinct  portions, 
namely,  the  Andronitis,  or  men's  apartments  (avdpu- 
vtrtc),  and  the  Gynaeconitis,  or  women's  apartments 
{yuvaiKuvlTig).  Now  Vitruvius,  after  describing  the 
entrance  to  the  house,  goes  on  to  the  Gynaeconitis, 
and  then  speaks  of  the  Andronitis,  as  if  the  latter 
lay  behind  the  former,  an  arrangement  which  is 
highly  improbable  from  all  we  know  of  the  careful 
seclusion  in  which  the  Greek  women  were  kept, 
and  which  is  also  directly  opposed  to  the  accounts 
of  the  writers  of  the  period  we  have  referred  to. 

In  the  earliest  times,  as  in  the  houses  referred  to 
by  Homer,  the  women's  apartments  were  in  the 
upper  story  (virepyov).  The  same  arrangement  is 
found  in  the  house  spoken  of  by  Lysias.1  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  that  was  the  usual  custom  at 
this  period.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  express 
testimony  of  several  writers,  and  Lysias  himself 
among  the  rest,  that  the  Gynaeconitis  was  on  the 
same  story  with  the  Andronitis,  a-ad  behind  it;1 
and  even  the  tragic  poets  transfer  to  the  heroic 
ages  the  practice  of  their  own,  and  describe  both 
sets  of  apartments  as  on  the  same  floor.4 

Becker5  notices  the  different  explanations  which 
have  been  given  of  the  inconsistency  between  these 
statements  and  the  description  of  Vitruvius,  the 
most  plausible  of  which  is  that  of  Galiani,  namely, 
that  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius  a  slight  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  disposition  of  the  apartments,  by 
which  the  Andronitis  and  Gynaeconitis  were  placed 
tide  by  side,  each  of  them  having  its  own  front  to- 
wards the  street,  and  its  own  entrance. 

The  front  of  the  house  towards  the  street  was 
not  large,  as  the  apartments  extended  rather  in  the 
direction  of  its  depth  than  of  its  width.  In  towns, 
the  houses  were  often  built  side  by  side,  with  party 
walls  between.*  The  exterior  wall  was  plain,  being 
composed  generally  of  stone,  brick,  and  timber,7  and 
often  covered  with  stucco.8  Plutarch  speaks  of 
Phocion's  house  as  being  ornamented  with  plates 
of  iron.9 

That  there  was  no  open  space  between  the  street 
and  the  house  door,  like  the  Roman  vestibulum,  is 
plain  from  the  law  of  Hippias,  which  laid  a  tax  on 
house-doors  opening  outward,  because  they  en- 
croached upon  the  street.10  The  irpodvpa,  which  is 
sometimes  mentioned,11  seems  to  be  merely  the 
space  in  front  of  the  house.  We  learn,  however, 
from  the  same  law  of  Hippias,  that  houses  some- 
times stood  back  from  the  street,  within  enclosures 
of  their  own  (irpo^pdyp-ara  or  SpvQaKToi12).  In  front 
of  the  house  was  generally  an  altar  of  Apollo  Agyi- 
eus,  or  a  rude  obelisk  emblematical  of  the  god. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  bay-tree  in  the  same  po- 
sition, and  sometimes  a  head  of  the  god  Hermes.1' 

A  few  steps  (uva6a0fiot)  led  up  to  the  house-door, 
whicH  generally  bore  some  inscription,  for  the  sake 
Of  a  good  omen  or  as  a  charm,  such  as  Eiaodog 
Kfi6rr)Ti  'kyadij)  Aa't/iovi.1*  The  form  and  fastenings 
of  the  door  are  described  under  Janoa.  This  door, 
as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  opened  outward  ;  but 

i.  (Ti.,  7,  ed.  Schneider.)— 2.  (De  Caede  Eratosth.,  p.  12,  13. 
--Compare  Anstoph.,  Eccles.,  961,  and  Thesmoph.,  482.) — 3. 
(Lyrias,  c.  Simon.,  p.  139. — Demosth.,  c.  Euerg.,  p.  1155. — 
Sen.,  (Econ.,  ix.,  5. — Antiph.,  De  Venef.,  p.  611.) — 4.  (Soph., 
(Ed.  Tyr.,  1241-1262.)— 5.  (Chankles,  p.  184-5.)— 6.  (Thucyd., 
il.,  3.) — 7.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  iii.,  1, y  7. — Demosth.,  Fltpi  StivraJ., 
P.1J5.)— 8.  (Plutarch,  Comp.  Aristot.  et  Cat.,  4.)— 9.  (Plut., 
Paoc.,  18.)— 10.  (Aristot.,  (Econ.,  ii.,  1347,  ed.  Bekker.)— 11. 

Herod.,  vi.,  35.)— IS.  (Heracl.  Pont.,  Polit.,  1.)— 13.  (Thucyd., 
•i.,27.— Aristoph.,  Plut.,  1153.)— 14.  (Plutarch,  Frag.  Vit.  Crat. 

-Ttiojr.  Laert.,  vi  .  50.) 
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this  seems  to  have  been  an  exception  to  the  genera) 

rule,  as  is  proved  by  the  expressions  used  for  open- 
ing, tvdovvai,  and  shutting  it,  kmandaaadac  and 
tyehKvoaodat.1    The  handles  were  called  kmoirao- 

Tijpes. 

The  house-door  was  called  avleiog  or  aii^ela 
■dvpa,1  because  it  led  to  the  avkri.  It  gave  admit- 
tance to  a  narrow  passage  (dvpapelov,  itvXuv,  dvpuv), 
on  one  side  of  which,  in  a  large  house,  were  the 
stables,  on  the  other  the  porter's  lodge.  The  dirtj 
of  the  porter  {dvpupoq )  was  to  admit  visiters,  and  to 
prevent  anything  improper  from  being  carried  into 
or  out  of  the  house  1  Plato*  gives  a  lively  picture 
of  an  officious  porter.  The  porter  was  attended  by 
a  dog.*  Hence  the  phrase  ev\a6eloQai  Kvva,* 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Cave  canem. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  passage  Vitruvius  places 
another  door,  which,  however,  does  not  seem  gren 
erally  to  have  existed.  Plutarch7  mentions  the 
house-door  as  being  visible  from  the  peristyle. 

From  the  •d-vpupdov  we  pass  into  the  peristyle  or 
court  (irepiarvXiov,  avXr/)  of  the  Andronitis,  which 
was  a  space  open  to  the  sky  in  the  centre  {Inai- 
Opov),  and  surrounded  on  all  four  sides  by  porticoes 
(anal),  of  which  one,  probably  that  nearest  the  en- 
trance, was  called  ■npoaroov.*  These  porticoes  were 
used  for  exercise,  and  sometimes  for  dining  in.' 
Here  was  commonly  the  altar  on  which  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  household  gods,  but  frequently 
portable  altars  were  used  for  this  purpose.1*  Vitru- 
vius11 says  that  the  porticoes  of  the  peristyle  were  of 
equal  height,  or  else  the  one  facing  the  south  was 
built  with  loftier  columns.  This  he  calls  a  Rhodian 
peristyle.  The  object  sought  was  to  obtain  as 
much  sun  in  winter,  and  as  much  shade  and  air  in 
summer,  as  possible.11 

Round  the  peristyle  were  arranged  the  chamber* 
used  by  the  men,  such  as  banqueting-rooms  (0U01, 
avdpavec),  which  were  large  enough  to  contain  sev- 
eral sets  of  couches  {rpMtvoi,  inraKXivot,  rpianov- 
raichivoi),  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  abundant 
room  for  attendants,  musicians,  and  performers  of 
games;1*  parlours  or  sitting-rooms  (i£6dpai),  and 
smaller  chambers  and  sleeping-rooms  (da/idria,  kol- 
ruvEf,  oiKriftaTa) ;  picture-galleries  and  libraries,  and 
sometimes  store-rooms ;  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  these  apartments,  attention  was  paid  to  their  as- 
pect.14 

The  peristyle  of  the  Andronitis  was  connected 
with  that  of  the  Gynaeconitis  by  a  door  called  pi- 
TavXoc,  pioavtoc,  or  fieaavXtog,  which  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  portico  of  the  peristyle  opposite  to  the 
entrance.  Vitruvius  applies  the  name  /ieaav\o(  to 
a  passage  between  the  two  peristyles,  in  which  was 
the  peaavloc  frvpa.  By  means  of  this  door,  all  com- 
munication between  the  Andronitis  and  Gynaeconi- 
tis could  be  shut  off.  Its  uses  are  mentioned  by 
Xenophon,  who  calls  it  dvpa  PaXavuroc.11  Its  name, 
uioavhoc,  is  evidently  derived  from  fieooc,  and  means 
the  door  between  the  two  avkai  or  peristyles.16  The 
other  name,  peravkos,  is  taken  by  some  writers  as 
merely  the  Attic  form  of  fi^aavXoc.11  But  it  should 
rather  be  derived  from  perd,  as  being  the  door  be- 


1.  (Plutarch,  Pelop.,  11.— Dio,  57.)— 2.  (Pmd.,  Nem.,  i.,  19.- 
Harpocr.,  s.  v. — Eustath.  ad  II.,  xxii.,  66.)— 3.  (Aristot.,  (Econ. 
i.,  6.) — 4.  (Protag.,  p.  314.) — 5.  (Apollod.  ap.  Athen.,  i.,  p.  3.— 
Theocr.,  it.,  43.— Aristoph.,  Thesm.,  416.— Id.,  Equit.,  1025.)— 
6.  (Aristoph.,  Lysistr.,  1215.)— 7.  (De  Gen.  Socr.,  c.  18.)— 8 
(Plato,  Protag.,  p.  314,  315.)— 9.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  78.— Plato, 
Symp.,  p.  212. — Id.,  Protag.,  p.  311. — Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Soci., 
32.)— 10.  (Plato,  De  Repub.,  i.,  p.  328.)— 11.  (1.  c.)— 12.  (Xen., 
CEcon.,  ix.,  4. — Id.,  Mem.,  iii.,  8,  v  9.— Aristot.,  (Econ.,  i.,  6.)— 
13.  (Vitruv.,  1.  c— Xen.,  Symp.,  i.,  4, v  13.— Plutarch,  Symp., 
v.,  5,  v  2.— Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  676.)— 14.  (Vitruv.,  1.  c— Lysias. 
De  Caede  Eratosth.,  p.  28. — Id.,  c.  Eratosth.,  p.  389. — Aristoph., 
Eccles.,  8,  14.— Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  79.— Plato,  Protag.,  p.  314, 
316.)— 15.  ((Econ.,  ix.,  5.— Compare  Plut.,  Arat.,  26.)— 16.  (Sai- 
das,  s.  v.  MeaaiXiov. — Ml.  Dion.  dp.  Eustath.  ad  II.,  xi.,  547  - 
Schol.  Aooll.  Rhod.,  iii.,  335.)— 17.  (Moer.  Att..  p  264  ) 
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kiHU  or  beyond  the  avXri,  with  respect  to  the  o  eioc 
0l)pa.1  It  should  be  observed,  that  in  the  house  de- 
scribed by  Vitruvius,  if  the  Andronitis  and  Gynse- 
conitis  lay  side  by  side,  the  ft£oav?>oc  frvpa  would 
Dot  be  opposite  to  the  entrance,  but  in  one  of  the 
other  sides  of  the  peristyle. 

This  door  gave  admittance  to  the  peristyle  of  the 
•iynaeconitis,  which  differed  from  that  of  the  An- 
dronitis in  having  porticoes  round  only  three  of  its 
tides.  On  the  fourth  side  (the  side  facing  the  south, 
uncording  to  Vitruvius)  were  placed  two  antae  {vtd. 
Ant^e),  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 
A  third  of  the  distance  between  these  antae  was  set 
off  inward*  (Quantum  inter  aulas  distat,  ei  to  tertta 
iemp'a  spatium  datur  introrsus),  thus  forming  a  cham- 
ber or  vestibule,  which  was  called  npoorac,  napaa- 
rac,  and  perhaps  naaruc,  and  also  npodpo/ioc.'  On 
the  right  and  left  of  this  -poardc  were  two  bed- 
chambers, the  ddXa/jLOc  and  a/uj>LddXa/io(,  of  which 
the  former  was  the  bedchamber  of  the  house,  and 
here  also  seem  to  have  been  kept  the  vases  and 
other  valuable  articles  of  ornament.*  Beyond  these 
rooms  (for  this  seems  to  be  what  Vitruvius  means 
by  in  kit  loci*  introrsus)  were  large  apartments  (la- 
ruvec),  used  for  working  in  wool  (cm  magni,  in  qui- 
bus  mat  res  familiarum  cum  lanificis  kabent  sessio- 
nem1).  Round  the  peristyle  were  the  eating-rooms, 
bed-chambers,  store-rooms,  and  other  apartments 
in  common  use  (triclinia  quolidiana,  cubicula,  it  cello, 
familiarica.) 

Besides  the  avteioc  -&vpa  and  the  fiioavlioc  dvpa, 
there  was  a  third  door  (unnaia  &vpa)  leading  to  the 
garden.*  Lysias'  speaks  of  another  door,  which 
probably  led  from  the  garden  into  the  street. 

The  following  plan  of  the  ground-floor  of  a  Greek 
aouse  of  the  larger  size  is  taken  from  Becker's 
Charildct.  It  is,  of  course,  conjectural,  as  there  are 
now  no  Greek  houses  in  existence. 


a,  House-door,  aCXtioc  Mpa  :  #vp,  passage,  dvpu- 
ptXav  or  frvptt*  :  A,  peristyle  or  avXi)  of  the  Androni- 
tis ;  o,  the  halls  and  chambers  of  the  Andronitis ; 
a,  fih-avXoc  or  piaavkot  <ripa :  T,  peristyle  of  the 
QynjBconitis  ;  y,  chambers  of  the  Gynaeconitis ;  n, 
irpoor6f  or  irapaarac :  fi,  dcVkafioc  and  ifupiddXapoc  : 


|.  (Ljaiaj,  De  Caxl.  Erm..,  p.  SO. — Pint.,  Sjmp.,  tu.,  1.— Jt\. 
Dion,  ap.  Eurtnih.,  L  c.)— 3.  (VitniT..  U,t  1.)— J.  (Pollux.— 
■aid.  —  Heerch  —  Etjrmol.  Ma*.  —  VitrnT.,  L  o.) — 4.  (Xen., 
OXcon.,  ix  ,  1  )■— 6.  (VitniT.)— 6.  (Pollox,  Onom.,  L,  76.—  De- 
aoath.,  e.  Em  n  ,  p  1 153.— Lyaiaa.  c.  Eratoath.,  p.  391.1 — 7  (1. 
I.  p.  394.) 


I,  rooms  for  working  in  wool  (loruvec) ;  K,  ganlen 
door,  KijTra.a  \hiipa. 

There  was  usually,  though  not  always,  an  uppei 
story  (VTrepcjov,  di^pec),  which  seldom  extended  ovei 
the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  lower  story.  The 
principal  use  of  the  upper  story  was  for  the  lodging 
of  the  slaves,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  De- 
mosthenes.1 where  the  words  tv  r£i  nvpyy  seen? 
to  imply  a  building  several  stories  high.  The  ao- 
cess  to  the  upper  floor  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times by  stairs  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  leading 
up  from  the  street.  Guests  were  also  lodged  in  the 
upper  story.'  But  in  some  large  houses  there  were 
rooms  set  apart  for  their  reception  (gevuvec)  on  the 
ground-floor.'  In  cases  of  emergency,  store-rooms 
were  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  guests.* 

Portions  of  the  upper  story  sometimes  projected 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  lower  part,  forming  balco- 
nies or  verandahs  (irpo6oXal,  yeiaiirodiapara1). 

The  roofs  were  generally  flat,  and  it  was  custom- 
ary to  walk  about  upon  them.*  But  pointed  roots 
were  also  used.' 

In  the  interior  of  the  house,  the  place  of  doors 
was  sometimes  supplied  by  curtains  (napanfTaopa- 
ra),  which  were  either  plain,  or  dyed,  or  embroi- 
dered.' 

The  principal  openings  for  the  admission  of  light 
and  air  were  in  the  roofs  of  the  peristyles ;  but  it  is 
incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  houses  had  no  win- 
dows (dvpidec),  or,  at  least,  none  overlooking  the 
street.    They  were  not  at  all  uncommon.* 

Artificial  warmth  was  procured  partly  by  means 
of  fireplaces.  It  is  supposed  that  chimneys  were 
altogether  unknown,  and  that  the  smoke  escaped 
through  an  opening  in  the  roof  (kcwtocJo/o?10).  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  this  could  be  the  case 
when  there  was  an  upper  story.  Little  portabla 
stoves  (iaxapat,  koxap'i6t<;)  or  chafing-dishes  (avftpa 
Kia)  were  frequently  used.11    (Vid.  Foccs.) 

The  houses  of  the  wealthy  in  the  coui.try,  at 
least  in  Attica,  were  much  larger  and  more  magnifi- 
cent than  those  in  the  towns.  The  latter  seem  to 
have  been  generally  small  and  plain,  especially  in 
earlier  times,  when  the  Greeks  preferred  expending 
the  resources  of  art  and  wealth  on  their  temples  and 
public  buildings but  the  private  houses  became 
more  magnificent  as  the  public  buildings  began  tc 
be  neglected.1' 

The  decorations  of  the  interior  were  very  plain  at 
the  period  to  which  our  description  refers.  The 
floors  were  of  stone.  At  a  late  period  coloured 
stones  were  used  14  Mosaics  are  first  mentionet 
under  the  kings  of  Pergamus. 

The  walls,  up  to  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  seem 
to  have  been  only  whited.  The  first  instance  of 
painting  them  is  that  of  Alcibiades.1*  This  innova- 
tion met  \v:th  considerable  opposition  "  Plato  men- 
tions the  painting  of  the  walls  of  house-.-  as  a  mark 
of  a  rpuqiuna  noXic.1'1  These  allusion.-  jjrove  that 
the  practice  was  not  uncommon  in  the  time  of 
Plato  and  Xenophon.  We  have  also  mention  of 
painted  ceilings  at  the  same  period.1'  At  a  later 
period  this  mode  of  decoration  became  general.1' 
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nouses  of  the  Romans  were  poor  and  mean  for 
many  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
Till  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  houses  were  covered 
only  with  thatch  or  shingles,1  and  were  usually  built 
of  wood  or  unbaked  bricks.  It  was  not  till  the 
later  times  of  the  Republic,  when  wealth  had  been 
acquired  by  conquests  in  the  East,  that  houses  of 
any  splendour  began  to  be  built ;  but  it  thei  became 
the  fashion  not  only  to  build  houses  of  an  i  timense 
size,  but  also  to  adorn  them  with  column:*,  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  costly  works  of  art. 

M.  Lepidus,  who  was  consul  B.C.  78,  was  the 
first  who  introduced  Numidian  marble  into  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  paving  the  threshold  of  his  house ; 
but  the  fashion  of  building  magnificent  houses  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  that  the  house  of  Lepidus,  which 
in  his  consulship  was  the  first  in  Rome,  was,  thir- 
ty-five years  later,  not  the  hundredth.*  Lucullus 
especially  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  houses  and  the  splendour  of 
their  decorations.  Marble  columns  vere  first  intro- 
duced into  private  houses  by  the  orator  L.  Crassus, 
but  they  did  not  exceed  twelve  feet  in  height,  and 
were  only  six  in  number.'  He  was,  however,  soon 
surpassed  by  M.  Scaurus,  who  placed  in  his  atrium 
columns  of  black  marble,  called  Lucullean,  thirty- 
eight  feet  high,  and  of  such  immense  weight  that 
the  contractor  of  the  sewers  took  security  for  any 
injury  that  might  be  done  to  the  sewers  in  conse- 
quence of  the  columns  being  carried  along  the 
streets.* 

The  Romans  were  exceedingly  partial  to  marble 
for  the  decoration  of  their  houses.  Mamurra,  who 
was  Caesar's  praefectus  fabrum  in  Gaul,  set  the  ex- 
ample of  lining  his  room  with  slabs  of  marble.5 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  size  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  houses  of  the  Roman  nobles  during  the 
later  times  of  the  Republic  by  the  price  which  they 
fetched.  The  consul  Messalla  bought  the  house  of 
Autronius  for  3700  sestertia  (nearly  33,000/.),  and 
Cicero  the  house  of  Crassus,  on  the  Palatine,  for 
3500  sestertia  (nearly  31,000/.).'  The  house  of 
Publius  Clodius,  whom  Milo  killed,  cost  14,800  ses- 
tertia (about  131,000/.);  and  the  Tusculan  villa  of 
Scaurus  was  fitted  up  with  such  magnificence,  that 
when  it  was  burned  by  his  slaves,  he  lost  100,000 
sestertia,  upward  of  885,000/.'  The  house-rent 
which  persons  in  poor  circumstances  usually  paid 
at  Rome  was  about  2000  sesterces,  between  17/. 
and  18/.8  It  was  brought  as  a  charge  of  extrava- 
gance against  Caelius  that  he  paid  30  sestertia  (about 
266/.)  for  the  rent  of  his  house.' 

Houses  were  originally  only  one  story  high  ;  but 
as  the  value  of  ground  increased  in  the  city,  they 
were  built  several  stories  in  height,  and  the  highest 
floors  were  usually  inhabited  by  the  poor.10  To 
guard  against  danger  from  the  extreme  height  of 
houses,  Augustus  restricted  the  height  of  all  new 
houses  which  were  built  by  the  side  of  the  public 
roads  to  seventy  feet.11  Till  the  time  of  Nero,  the 
streets  in  Rome  were  narrow  and  irregular,  and 
bore  traces  of  the  haste  and  confusion  with  which 
the  city  was  built  after  it  had  been  burned  by  the 
Gauls;  but  after  the  gieat  fire  in  the  time  of  that 
emperor,  by  which  two  thirds  of  Rome  were  burn- 
ed to  the  ground,  the  city  was  built  with  great  reg- 
ularity. The  streets  were  made  straight  and  broad  ; 
the  height  of  the  houses  was  restricted,  and  a  cer- 
tain part  of  each  was  required  io  be  built  of  Gabian 
or  Alban  stone,  which  was  proof  against  fire.1* 
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Our  information  respecting  the  form  ana  arrange, 
ment  of  a  Roman  house  is  principally  derived  froro 
the  description  of  Vitruvius,  and  the  remains  «f  the 
houses  which  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.  Many 
points,  however,  are  still  doubtful ;  but,  without  en- 
tering into  architectural  details,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  those  topics  which  serve  to  illustrate 
the  classical  writers.  The  chief  rooms  ir  the  housf; 
of  a  respectable  Roman,  though  differing,  of  course, 
in  size  and  splendour  according  to  the  circumstan 
ces  of  the  owner,  ippear  to  have  been  usually  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  manner,  while  the  others  varied 
according  to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  the 
master. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  Roman  house  were  the, 

1.  Vestibulum;  2.  Ostium;  3.  Atrtum  or  Cavum 
Mdium ;  4.  Aim ;  5.  Tablinum ;  6.  Fauces ;  7.  Peri- 
stylium.  The  parts  of  a  house  which  were  consider- 
ed of  less  importance,  and  of  which  the  arrangement 
differed  in  different  nouses,  were  the,  1.  Cubicula; 

2.  Triclinia;  3.  (Eci;  4.  Exedrm;  5.  Pinacotheea;  6. 
Bibliotheca ;  7.  Balneum  ;  8.  Culina ;  9.  Ccenacula  ; 
10.  Diata ;  11.  Solaria.  We  shall  speak  of  each  id 
order. 

1.  Vestibulum.  The  vestibulum  did  not  prop- 
erly form  part  of  the  house,  but  was  a  vacant  space 
before  the  door,  forming  a  court,  which  was  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  house,  and  was  open 
on  the  fourth  to  the  street.  The  two  sides  of  the 
house  joined  the  street,  but  the  middle  part  of  it, 
where  the  door  was  placed,  was  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  street.1  Hence  Plautus'  says, '  Vi- 
den''  vestilmlum  ante  ades  hoc  el  ambulacrum  quoiu*- 
modi  V 

2.  Ostium.  The  ostium,  which  is  also  called 
janua  and  fores,  was  the  entrance  to  the  house. 
The  street-door  admitted  into  a  hall,  to  which  the 
name  of  ostium  was  also  given,  and  in  which  there 
was  frequently  a  small  room  (cella)  for  the  portti 
{janitor  or  ostiarius),  and  also  for  a  dog,  which  was 
usually  kept  in  the  hall  to  guard  the  house.  A  full 
account  of  this  part  of  the  house  is  given  under  Ja  n- 
ua.  Another  door  (janua  interior)  opposite  the 
street-door  led  into  the  atrium 

3.  Atrium  or  Cavum  ^Edium,  as  it  is  written  by 
Varro  and  Vitruvius ;  Pliny  writes  it  Cavadium, 
Hirt,  Miiller,3  Marini,  and  most  modern  writers, 
consider  the  Atrium  and  Cavum  ^Edium  to  be  the 
same  ;  but  Newton,  Stratico,  and,  more  recently, 
Becker,*  maintain  that  they  were  distinct  rooms. 
It  is  impossible  to  pronounce  a  decisive  opinion  on 
the  subject ;  but  from  the  statements  of  Varro5  and 
Vitruvius,'  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  no 
houses  in  Pompeii  have  been  yet  discovered  which 
contain  both  an  Atrium  and  Cavum  ^Edium,  it  is 
most  probable  that  they  were  the  same.  The  etv- 
mology  of  Atrium  is  mentioned  under  that  head. 

The  Atrium  or  Cavum  iEdium  was  a  large  apart- 
ment, roofed  over  with  the  exception  of  an  opening 
in  the  centre,  called  compluvtum,  towards  which  the 
roof  sloped  so  as  to  throw  the  rain-water  into  a  cis- 
tern in  the  floor,  termed  impluvium,''  which  was  fre- 
quently ornamented  with  statues,  columns,  and  oth- 
er works  of  art.9  The  word  tmpluvium,  however, 
is  also  employed  to  denote  the  aperture  in  the  roof.' 
Schneider,  in  his  commentary  on  Vitruvius,  suppo 
ses  cavum  aedium  to  mean  the  whole  of  this  apart- 
ment, including  the  impluvium,  while  atrium  signi- 
fied only  the  covered  part,  exclusive  of  the  impluvi- 
um. Mazois,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that  atri- 
um is  applied  to  the  whole  apartment,  and  cavum 
aedium  only  to  the  uncovered  part.    The  breadth  ol 
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in<  unplavium,  according  to  Vitruvius,1  was  not 
less  than  a  quarter,  nor  greater  than  a  third  of  the 
breadth  of  the  atrium  ;  its  length  was  in  the  same 
proportion  according  to  the  length  of  the  atrium. 

Vitruvius*  distinguishes  five  kinds  of  atria  or 
cava  tedium,  which  were  called  by  the  following 
names  : 

(1.)  Tuscanicum.  In  this  the  roof  was  supported 
by  four  beams,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
tlie  included  space  forming  the  compluvium.  This 
kind  of  atnuin  was  probably  the  most  ancient  of  all, 
as  it  is  more  simple  than  the  others,  and  is  not 
adapted  for  a  very  large  building. 

(2.)  Tetrastylum.  This  was  of  the  same  form  as 
the  preceding,  except  that  the  main  beams  of  the 
roof  were  supported  by  pillars  placed  at  the  four 
angles  of  the  impluvium. 

(3.)  Corintfitum  was  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
tetrastyle,  only  that  there  was  a  greater  number  of 
pillars  around  the  impluvium,  on  which  the  beams 
of  the  roof  rested. 

(4.)  Displumatum  had  its  roof  sloping  the  contrary 
way  to  the  impluvium,  so  that  the  water  fell  outside 
the  house  instead  of  being  carried  into  the  implu- 
vium. 

(5.)  Testudinatum  was  roofed  all  over,  and  had  no 
compluvium. 

The  atrium  was  the  most  important  room  in  the 
house,  and  among  the  wealthy  was  usually  fitted 
up  with  much  splendour  and  magnificence.*  The 
marble  columns  of  Scaurus  already  spoken  of  were 
placed  in  the  atrium.  The  atrium  appears  origi- 
nally to  have  been  the  only  sitting-room  in  the 
house,  and  to  have  served  also  as  a  kitchen  ;*  and 
it  probably  continued  to  do  so  among  the  lower  and 
middle  classes.  In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  how- 
ever, it  was  distinct  from  the  private  apartments, 
and  was  used  as  a  reception  room,  where  the  patron 
received  his  clients,  and  the  great  and  noble  the  nu- 
merous visiters  who  were  accustomed  to  call  every 
morning  to  pay  their  respects  or  solicit  favours.* 
Ciceio  frequently  complains  that  he  was  not  exempt 
from  this  annoyance  when  he  retired  to  Ins  country 
houses  •  But,  though  the  atrium  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  used  by  the  wealthy  as  a  sitting-room 
for  the  family,  it  still  continued  to  be  employed  for 
many  purposes  which  it  bad  originally  served. 
Thus  the  nuptial  couch  was  placed  in  the  ainum 
opposite  the  door  (in  aula1),  and  also  the  instruments 
and  materials  for  spinning  and  weaving  which  were 
formerly  carried  on  by  the  women  of  the  family  in 
this  room.*  Here,  also,  the  images  of  their  ances- 
tors were  placed,'  and  the  focus  or  fireplace,  which 
possessed  a  sacred  character,  being  dedicated  to  the 
Lares  of  each  family.    ( Vid.  Focus.) 

4.  ALiE,  wings,  were  small  apartments  or  recess- 
es on  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  atrium.1* 

6.  Tablinum  was,  in  all  probability,  a  recess  or 
room  at  the  farther  end  of  the  atrium,  opposite  the 
door  leading  into  the  hall,  and  was  regarded  as  part 
oi  the  atrium.  It  contained  the  family  records  and 
archives  " 

With  the  tablinum  tne  Roman  house  appears  to 
have  o  ;ginally  ceased;  and  the  sleeping  rooms 
were  probably  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  atrium. 
But  when  the  atnum  and  its  surrounding  rooms 
were  used  for  the  reception  of  clients  and  other 
public-  visiters,  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  house,  and  the  following  rooms  were 
accordingly  added : 
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6.  Faock8  appear  to  have  been  passages,  wtuci 
passed  from  the  atrium  to  the  peristylium  or  interi- 
or of  the  house.1 

7.  Peristvuom  was  in  its  general  form  like  th« 
atrium,  but  A  was  one  third  greater  in  breadth, 
measured  transversely,  than  in  length.*  It  was  a 
court  open  to  the  sky  in  the  middle  ;  the  open  part, 
which  was  surrounded  by  columns,  was  larger  than 
the  impluvium  in  the  atrium,  and  was  frequently 
decorated  with  flowers  and  shrub3. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  which  are  next  to 
be  noticed,  varied,  as  has  been  remarked,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  the  owner 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  assign  to  them  an* 
regular  place  in  the  house. 

1.  Cobicula,  bed-chambers,  appear  to  have  been 
usually  small.  There  were  separate  cubicula  for 
the  day  and  night  (cubicula  diurna  et  nocturna*) ; 
the  latter  were  also  called  dormitoria*  Vitruvius* 
recommends  that  they  should  face  the  east,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rising  sun.  TUey  sometimes  had  a 
small  anteroom,  which  was  called  by  the  Greek 
name  of  npoKoiriiv* 

2.  Triclinia  are  treated  of  in  a  separate  article 
3  CEci,  from  the  Greek  oIkoc,  were  spacious  halls 

or  saloons  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  were  fre- 
quently used  as  triclinia.  They  "vere  to  have  the 
same  proportions  as  triclinia,  but  ~c/e  to  £e  more 
spacious,  on  account  of  having  columns,  which  tri- 
clinia had  not.'  Vitruvius  mentions  four  kinds  01 
ceci : 

(1.)  The  Tetrastyle,  which  needs  no  farther  ie- 
scription.    Four  columns  supported  the  roof. 

(2.)  The  Corinthian,  which  possessed  only  one 
row  of  columns,  supporting  the  architrave  (epistyU- 
um),  cornice  (corona),  and  a  vaulted  roof. 

(3  )  The  ^Egyptian,  which  was  more  splendid 
and  more  like  a  basilica  than  a  Corinthian  triclini- 
um. In  the  ^Egyptian  oecus,  the  pillars  supported  a 
gallery  with  paved  floor,  which  formed  a  walk  rout  d 
the  apartment  j  and  upon  these  pillars  others  weie 
placed,  a  fourth  part  less  in  height  than  the  lower, 
which  surrounded  the  roof.  Between  the  uppei 
columns  windows  were  inserted. 

(4.)  The  Cyzicene  (Kv^iKnvot)  appears  in  the  time 
of  Vitruvius  to  have  been  seldom  used  in  Italy. 
These  ceci  were  meant  for  summer  use,  looking  to 
the  north,  and,  if  possible,  facing  gardens,  to  winch 
they  opened  by  folding  doors.  Pliny  had  <eoi  of 
this  kind  in  his  villa. 

4.  ExsDRiC,  which  appear  to  have  been  in  form 
much  the  same  as  the  i*ci,  for  Vitruvius"  speaks  of 
the  exedrse  in  connexion  with  ceci  quadrali.  were 
rooms  for  conversation  and  the  other  purposes  of 
society.'  They  served  the  same  purposes  ;ts  the 
exedrae  in  the  Therma;  and  Gymnasia,  whu-b  were 
semicircular  rooms  with  seats  for  philosophers  and 
others  to  converse  in.10    (  Vid  Baths,  p.  152.) 

6,  6,  7.  Pinacotheca,  Biblictiieca,  and  Ualine- 
dm  (tnd.  Baths),  are  treated  of  :n  separate  articles 

8.  Culina,  the  kitchen.  The  food  was  originally 
cooked  in  the  atrium,  as  has  been  already  stated ; 
but  the  progress  of  refinement  afterward  led  to  the 
use  of  another  part  of  the  house  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  kitchen  of  Pansa's  house,  of  which  a  ground- 
plan  is  given  below,  a  stove  for  stews  and  similar 
preparations  was  found,  very  much  like  the  char- 
coal stoves  used  in  the  present  day.  (See  wood- 
cut )  Before  it  lie  a  knife,  a  strainer,  and  a  kind 
of  frying-pan  with  four  spherical  cavities,  as  if  it 
were  meant  to  cook  eggs. 

In  this  kitchen,  as  well  as  in  many  others  at  Pom- 

1.  (Vitnir.,  n.,  3.)— 8.  (VitmT.,  tl.  4.)— 3.  (Plm.,  Bp.,  i  ,  I.) 
—4.  (Id.,  «— Plm.,  U.  N.,  x  ix.,  17.)— 3.  («.,  7.)— 6.  (Mia, 
Bp.,  ii.,  17.)— 7.  (V,truY.,»i.,  S.) — 8.  (ti.,  J.)— 9.  (Cic,  De  Nn 
LW.,  ■.,«.  — Id.,  D,  Ormt.,u,.,  6.) —10  (Vitruv.,  t.,  II.  —  U 
ru.,  9.) 
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pen,  there  are  paintings  of  the  Lares  or  domestic 
gods,  under  whose  care  the  provisions  and  all  the 
cooking  utensils  were  placed. 

9.  Ccbnacula  properly  signified  rooms  to  dine  in; 
but  after  it  became  the  fashion  to  dine  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  house,  the  whole  of  the  rooms  above  the 
ground-floor  were  called  caenacula,1  and  hence  Fes- 
tus  says,  "  Ccenaculo.  dicuntur,  ad  qua  scalis  ascendi- 
tur."*  As  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  were  of 
different  heights,  and  sometimes  reached  to  the 
roof,  all  the  rooms  on  the  upper  story  could  not  be 
united  with  one  another,  and-  consequently,  differ- 
ent sets  of  stairs  would  be  needed  to  connect  them 


with  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  as  we  find  to  b« 
the  case  in  houses  at  Pompeii.  Sometimes  the 
stairs  had  no  connexion  with  the  lower  part  ot  the 
house,  but  ascended  at  once  from  the  street.1  At 
Rome  the  highest  floors,  as  already  remarked  (p 
516),  were  usually  inhabited  by  the  poor.' 

10.  DijZta  was  an  apartment  used  for  dining  in, 
and  for  the  other  purposes  of  life.1  It  appears  to 
have  been  smaller  than  the  triclinium.  DiaHa  i» 
also  the  name  given  by  Pliny*  to  rooms  containing 
three  or  four  bed-chambers  (cubicula).  Pleasure 
houses  or  summer-houses  are  also  called  diaetse  6 

11.  Solaria,  properly  places  for  basking  in  the 
sun,  were  terraces  on  the  tops  of  houses.'  In  the 
time  of  Seneca  the  Romans  formed  artificial  gar- 
dens on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  which  contained 
even  fruit-trees  and  fish-ponds.' 

The  two  woodcuts  annexed  represent  two  atna 
of  houses  at  Pompeii.  The  first  is  the  atrium  of 
what  is  usually  called  the  house  of  the  Quaestor. 
The  view  is  taken  near  the  entrance-hall  facing  the 
tablinum,  through  which  the  columns  of  the  per  - 
style  and  the  garden  are  seen.  This  atrium,  which 
is  a  specimen  of  what  Vitruvius  calls  the  Corinth- 
ian, is  surrounded  by  various  rooms,  and  is  beauti- 
fully painted  with  arabesque  desirns  upon  red  and 
yellow  grounds. 


The  next  woodcut  represents  the  atrium  of  what 
is  usually  called  the  house  of  Ceres.  In  the  centre 
is  the  impluvium,  and  the  passage  at  the  farther 
end  is  the  ostium  or  entrance  hall.  As  there  are 
no  pillars  around  the  impluvium,  this  atrium  must 
belong  to  the  kind  called  by  Vitruvius  the  Tuscan. 


The  preceding  account  of  the  different  rooms,  and 
especially  of  the  arrangement  of  the  atrium,  tabli- 
num, peristyle,  &c,  is  best  illustrated  by  the  houses 


1.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  163,  ed.  M  Oiler.) — 2.  (Compare 
9if.  9.  tit  3,  s.  M 


which  have  been  disinterred  at.  Pompeii.  Ttu 
ground- plan  of  two  is  accordingly  subjoined.  The 
first  is  the  plan  of  a  house,  usually  called  the  house 
of  the  tragic  poet. 

Like  most  of  the  other  houses  at  Pompeii,  it  had 
no  vestibulum,  according  to  the  meaning  which  we 
have  attached  to  the  word.  1.  The  ostium  or  en- 
trance hall,  which  is  six  feet  wide  and  nearly  thirty 
long  Near  the  street-door  there  is  a  figure  of  » 
large  fierce  dog  worked  in  mosaic  on  the  pavement 
and  beneath  it  is  written  Cave  Canem.  The  two 
large  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  vestibule  appear, 
from  the  large  openings  in  front  of  them,  to  have 
been  shops  ;  they  communicate  with  the  entrance 
hall,  and  were,  therefore,  probably  occupied  by  the 
master  of  the  house.  2.  The  atrium,  which  is  about 
twenty-eight  feet  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth  ; 
its  impluvium  is  near  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
its  floor  is  paved  with  white  tesserae,  spotted  with 
black  3.  Chambers  for  the  use  of  the  family,  or 
intended  for  the  reception  of  guests  who  were  enti- 
tled to  claim  hospitality.    When  a  house  did  no< 

1  (Liv.,  mix.,  14.)  — 2.  (Compare  Suet.,  Vitell  7.)  — t 
(Plin.,  Ep.,  ii.,  17.— Suet.,  Claud.,  10.)— 4.  (Ep.,  vz.,  5.)— 4 
(Dig.  30,  tit.  1,  ■.  43  ;  7,  tit.  1,  s  13,  »  8.)— 0.  (Plaut.,  Mil.,  IL 
iii.,  69.— Id.  ib.,  iv.,  25.— Suet.,  Ner.,  1 \>— 7.  (Sen.,  Ep  ,  It*  - 
Contr  Exc,  v.,  4.— Suet.,  Claud.,  10.) 
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possess  an  hospitiurn,  or  rooms  esjj  essly  for  the  re- 
ception of  guests,  they  appear  to  have  been  lodged  i 
in  rooms  attached  to  the  atrium.  (Vid.  Hospitutm.)  I 
4.  A  small  room  with  a  staircase  leading  up  to  the 
upper  rooms.    5.  Alae.    6.  The  tablinum.    7.  The  | 
fauces.    8.  Peristyle,  with  Doric  columns  and  gar- 
den in  the  centre.    The  large  room  on  the  right  of 
the  peristyle  is  the  triclinium  ;  beside  it  is  the  kitch- 
en ;  and  the  smaller  apartments  are  cubicula  and 
^.ier  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  family. 

The  next  woodcut  contains  the  ground-plan  of  an 
Htttla,  which  was  properly  a  house  not  joined  to 
J»«  neighbouring  houses  ov  a  common  wall.1  An 
ir.4ula,  however,  generally  contained  several  separ- 
tte  houses,  or,  at  least,  separate  apartments  or  shops, 
which  wer?  let  to  different  families  ;  and  hence  the 
term  dornus  under  the  emperors  appears  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  house  where  one  family  lived,  whether 
it  were  s>.  insula  or  not,  and  insula  to  any  hired 
lodgings.  This  insula  contains  a  house,  surrounded 
by  shops,  which  belonged  to  the  owner,  and  were 
let  out  by  him.  The  house  itself,  which  is  usually 
called  the  house  of  Pansa,  evidently  belonged  to 
one  of  the  principal  men  of  Pompeii.  Including  the 
garden,  which  is  a  third  of  the  whole  length,  it  is 
about  300  feet  long  and  100  wide 

A.  Ostium,  or  entrance-hall,  paved  with  mosaic 

B.  Tuscan  atrium.  I  Impluvium.  C.  Chambers 
on  each  side  of  the  atrium,  probably  for  the  recep- 
tion of  guests.  U  Ala.  E  Tablinum,  which  is 
open  to  the  peristyle,  so  that  the  whole  length  of 
the  house  could  be  seen  at  once  ;  but  as  there  is  a 
passage  (fauces),  F,  beside  it,  the  tablinum  might 
probably  he  closed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner. 

C.  Chambers  by  the  fauces  and  tablinum,  of  which 
the  use  is  uncertain  0.  Peristyle.  D.  Ala  to  the 
peristyle.  O.  Cubicula  by  the  side  of  the  peristyle. 
K.  Triclinium  I.  (Ecus,  and  by  its  side  there  is 
a  passage  leading  (mm  the  peristyle  to  the  garden. 
M.  Back  door  {pottir.um  nttium)  to  the  street.  N. 
Culina  H.  Servants'  hall,  with  a  back  door  to  the 
street.  P.  Portico  of  two  stories,  which  proves 
that  the  house  had  an  upper  floor.  The  site  of  the 
staircaj?,  however,  is  unknown,  though  it  is  thought 
there  is  some  indication  of  one  in  the  passage,  M. 
Q.  The  garden.  R.  Reservoir  for  supplying  a 
lank,  S. 

The  preceding  rooms  belonged  exclusively  to 
Pansa'a  house,  but  there  wero  a  good  many  apart- 

I.  (Feitus.  ■.  ▼.) 


ments  besides  in  the  insula  which  were  r.ot  hi  iin 
occupation,  a.  Six  shops  let  out  to  tenants.  Thi»f>e 
on  the  right  and  left  hand  corners  were  bakers' 
shops,  which  contained  mills,  ovens,  &c,  at  b.  The 
one  on  the  right  appears  to  have  been  a  large  es- 
tablishment, as  it  contains  many  rooms  c.  Two 
houses  of  a  very  mean  class,  having  formerly  an 
upper  story.  On  the  other  side  are  two  house* 
much  larger,  d. 

Having  given  a  general  description  of  the  room* 
of  a  Roman  house,  it  remains  to  speak  of  the  (1) 
floors,  (2)  walls,  (3)  ceilings,  (4)  windows,  and  (5) 
the  mode  of  warming  the  rooms.  For  the  doors, 
vtd.  Ja.vcja. 

(1.)  The  floor  (solum)  of  a  room  was  seldom 
boarded,  though  this  appears  to  have  been  some- 
times done  (strata  solo  tabulata1).  It  was  generally 
covered  with  stone  or  marble,  or  mosaics.  The 
common  floors  were  paved  with  pieces  of  bricks, 
tiles,  stones,  &c,  forming  a  kind  of  composition 
called  rudtralio.*  Another  kind  of  pavement  was 
that  called  opus  Sifininum,  which  was  a  kino  of 
plaster  made  of  tiles  beaten  to  powder  and  tempered 
with  mortar  It  derived  its  name  from  Signia,  ■ 
town  of  Italy,  celebrated  for  its  tiles  '  Sometime* 
pieces  of  marble  were  imbedded  in  a  composition 
ground,  which  appear  to  have  formed  the  floors 
called  by  Pliny  harhanca  or  suhlegulanca.  and  which 
probably  gave  the  idea  of  mosaics.  As  these  floort 
were  beaten  down  (jiamta)  with  rammers  (fistuctr), 
the  word  pammrti/um  became  the  general  name  lor 
a  floor  The  kind  ol  pavement  called  tealpturatum 
wax  first  introduced  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capit 

I.  (But.,  SvIt.,  I.,  t.,  57.)—!.  (Vltrar.  "it.  I  )— 8.  (Pub., 
II   N  .  in.  ,  441.) 
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olinus  after  the  beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war,  but 
became  quite  common  in  Rome  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Cimbnc  war.1  Mosaics,  called  by  Pliny 
UChostrota  (XiOooTpura),  though  this  word  has  a 


ttre  extensive  meaning,  first  came  into  use  in  Sul- 
k's time,  who  made  one  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune 
at  Praeneste.'  Mosaic  work  was  afterward  called 
Musivwn  opus.3    The  floors  of  the  houses  at  Pom- 


38  ttwWr, 
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peii  are  frequently  composed  of  mosaics,  which  are 
usually  formed  of  black  frets  on  a  white  ground,  or 
white  ones  on  a  bla"k  ground,  though  some  of  them 
are  in  coloured  marbles.  The  materials  of  which 
they  are  generally  formed  are  small  pieces  of  red 
and  white  marble  and  red  tile,  set  in  a  very  fine 
cement,  and  laid  upon  a  deep  bed  of  mortar,  which 
served  as  a  base.  The  three  examples  here  given, 
which  are  taken  from  houses  at  Pompeii,  will  con- 
vey a  general  idea  of  their  form  and  appearance. 


Mosaic  pavements,  however,  have  been  discover- 
ed at  Pompeii,  which  represent  figures  and  scenes 
of  actual  life,  and  are,  in  reality,  pictures  in  mosaic. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  is  given  in  its 

1  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  61.)— 2.  (Id.,  mvi.,  64.)— 3.  (Spar- 
tan., Peso sn.  Nig.,  6.— Trebell.  Pollio,  Tngint.  Tyraun.,  24.— 
4ugii«'in  ,  De  Civ  Dei,  xvi.,  8.) 
fi2n 


original  colours  in  Gell's  Pompeiam^  2d  w^  jM, 
plate  xlv.  It  is  composed  of  very  fine  pieces  tf 
glass,  and  represents  the  choragus,  or  master  of 
the  chorus,  instructing  the  actors  in  their  parts.  A 
still  more  extraordinary  mosaic  painting  was  dis- 
covered in  Pompeii  in  1831  :  it  is  supposed  to  rep 
resent  the  battle  of  Issus.1 

(2.)  The  inner  walls  (parietes)  of  private  roomt 
were  frequently  lined  with  slabs  of  marble,1  bul 
were  more  usually  covered  by  paintings,  which  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  were  made  upon  the  walls 
themselves.  The  prevalence  of  this  practice  is  at- 
tested not  only  by  Pliny,3  but  also  by  the  circum- 
stance that  even  the  small  houses  in  Pompeii  have 
paintings  upon  their  walls.  The  ibllowing  woodcut, 
which  represents  the  side  of  a  wall  at  Pompeii,  is 
one  of  the  simplest  but  most  common  kind.  The 
compartments  are  usually  filled  with  figures. 


The  general  appearance  of  the  walls  may  be 
seen  from  the  woodcuts  at  p.  462,  518.  Subjects  of 
all  kinds  were  chosen  for  painting  on  the  walls,  aa 
maybe  seen  by  a  reference  to  theMuseo  Borbonico, 
Gell,  Mazois,  &c.4  The  colours  seem  usually  to 
have  been  laid  upon  a  dry  ground,  but  were  some- 
times laid  upon  it  wet,  as  in  the  modern  fresco 
painting  (colores  udo  tectorio  inducere*).  The  walls 
also  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  ornamented 
with  raised  figures,  or  a  species  of  bas-relief  (typos 
in  tectorio  atrioli  includere'),  and  sometimes  with 
mosaics.' 

(3.)  The  ceilings  seem  originally  to  have  been  left 
uncovered,  the  beams  which  supported  the  roof  or 
the  upper  story  being  visible.  Afterward  planks 
were  placed  across  these  beams  at  certain  intervals, 
leaving  hollow  spaces,  called  lacunaria  or  Isjjuearia, 
which  were  frequently  covered  with  gold  -'.nd  ivory, 
and  sometimes  with  paintings.8  There  was  an 
arched  ceiling  in  common  use,  call'./  Camara, 
which  is  described  in  a  separate  article 

(4.)  The  Roman  houses  had  few  wir.dows  (fenes 
tm).  The  principal  apartments,  the  itrium,  peri- 
style, &c,  were  lighted,  as  we  bive  seen,  from 
above,  and  the  cubicula  and  other  small  rooms 
generally  derived  their  light  from  them,  and  not 
from  windows  looking  into  the  street.  The  rooms 
only  on  the  upper  story  seem  to  have  been  usually 
lighted  by  windows.9  Very  few  houses  in  Pompeii 
have  windows  on  the  ground-floor  opening  into  the 
street,  though  there  is  an  exception  to  this  in  the 
house  of  the  tragic  poet,  which  has  six  windows  on 
the  ground-floor.  Even  in  this  case,  ho  wever,  the 
windows  are  not  near  the  ground  as  hi  a  modern 
house,  but  are  six  feet  six  inches  afwe  the  foot 
pavement,  which  is  raised  one  foot  ieven  inches 
above  the  centre  of  the  street.  Tit  findows  are 
small,  being  hardly  three  feet  by  trc  ;  and  at  thft 
side  there  is  a  wooden  frame,  in  vli  ;h  the  vriucdw 
or  shutter  might  be  moved  back^'ird  or  forward. 


1.  (Museo  Borbonico,  viii.,  t.  36-45.)-  %.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  zxrrU 
7.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  xxxv.,  37.)— 4.  (Compai<  Vitruv.,  vii.,  5.)— 5 
(Vitruv.,  vii.,  3.)— 6.  (Cic.  ad  Art.,  l  lO.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  Nn 
xxxvi.,  64.)— 8.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  ii.,  18.— flra.,  H.  N.,  raiii.,  I& 
—Sen.,  Ep.,  90.— Suet..  Ner.,  31 .)— 9.   Juv.,  vii..  270  ' 
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The  l&wer  part  of  the  wall  is  occupied  by  a  row  of 
red  panels  four  feet  and  a  half  high.  The  following 
woodcut  represeuts  part  of  the  wall,  with  apertures 
for  windows  above  it.  as  it  appears  from  the  street. 
The  tiling  upon  the  wall  is  modern,  and  is  only 
flared  there  to  preserve  it  from  the  weather. 
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The  windows  appear  originally  to  bave  been 
merely  openings  in  the  wall,  closed  by  means  of 
ehuttors,  which  frequently  had  two  leaves  (bifores 
fenestra:1),  whence  Ovid*  says, 

"  Pars  adaperta  fuit,  pars  altera  clausa  feneslrce." 

They  are,  for  this  reason,  said  to  be  joined  when 
they  are  shut.'  Windows  were  also  sometimes 
covered  by  a  kind  of  lattice  or  trellis-work  (clathri), 
and  sometimes  by  network,  to  prevent  serpents  and 
other  noxious  reptiles  from  getting  in.4 

Afterward,  however,  windows  were  made  of  a 
transparent  stone,  called  lapis  specularis  (mica), 
which  was  first  found  in  Hispania  Citerior,  and  af- 
terward in  Cyprus,  Cappadocia,  Sicily,  and  Africa  ; 
jot  the  best  came  from  Spain  and  Cappadocia.  It 
was  easily  split  into  the  thinnest  lamina;,  but  no 
pieces  had  been  discovered,  says  Pliny,  above  five 
feet  long.'  Windows  made  of  this  stone  were  called 
neeularia.*  Windows  made  of  glass  (vitrum)  are 
tit  mentioned  by  Lactantius.1  but  the  discoveries 
it  Pompeii  prove  that  glass  was  used  for  windows 
mdcr  the  early  emperors,  as  frames  of  glass  and 
glass  windows  have  been  found  in  several  of  the 
houses. 

(6.)  The  rooms  were  heated  in  winter  in  different 
ways;  but  the  Romans  had  no  stoves  like  ours. 
The  eubicula,  triclinia,  and  other  rooms,  which  were 
intended  for  winter  use,  were  built  in  that  part  of 
the  house  upon  which  the  sun  shone  most ;  and  in 
the  mild  climate  of  Italy  this  frequently  enabled  them 
to  dispense  with  any  artificial  mode  of  warming  the 
rooms.  Rooms  exposed  to  the  sun  in  this  way 
were  sometimes  called  lultocamini*  The  rooms 
were  sometimes  heated  by  hot  air,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  means  of  pipes  from  a  furnace  below,' 
but  more  frequently  by  portable  furnaces  or  braziers 
(foculi),  in  which  coal  or  charcoal  was  burned. 
( Vid.  woodcuts,  p.  148,  447.)  The  eaminus  was  also 
a  kind  of  stove,  in  which  wood  appears  to  have 
been  usually  burned,  and  probably  only  differed  from 
the  foculus  in  being  larger  and  fixed  to  one  place." 
It  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute  among  mod- 
ern writers,  whether  the  Romans  had  chimneys  for 
carrying  off  the  smoke.  From  many  passages  in 
ancient  "vriters,  it  certainly  appears  that  rooms  usu- 
ally had  no  chimneys,  but  that  the  smoke  escaped 
through  the  windows,  doors,  and  openings  in  the 
roof;"  but  chimneys  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,"  as  some  an 


I.  (Ond,  Ep.  -i  Pont.,  If  I.,  in.,  5.1—2.  (Amor.,  L,  S.)— 3. 
:Hor.,  (.'arm.,  n.,  25.)— 4.  (Plaut.,  Mil.,  II.,  it.,  25  — Vorro,  Dc 
*'  R'i«.,  in.,  7.)— 5  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xiiti.,  45.)— «.  (Son.,  Ep., 
*».— Plin.,  Ep  ,  n.,  17.— Mart.,  nil.,  14.)— 7.  (Do  Opif.  Dei,  8.) 
—8.  (Plin.,  Ep  ,  n  ,  17  — Difl.  8,  tit.  2,  •.  17.)— 9.  (Pl.o.,  Ep., 
4,  17  — Sc-n..  Ep.,  90.)— 10.  (Suet.,  Vital].,  8.— Hor.,  Sat..  I  . 
».,81  •  — II  (Viiruv  ,  vn.,3.— Hur.,  Lc-  Voaa  ad  V:tg  ,  Ge  irg  , 
H,  Ml  1—11  (lie  We  GaJlaa,  I  ,  o  101 ' 
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said  to  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  ancient 
buildings.1 

HYACI'NTHIA  {"XaKtvdia).  a  great  national  fes- 
tival, celebrated  everyyearat  Amyclae  by  the  Amy 
claeans  and  Spartans.  The  ancient  writers  whe 
mention  this  festival  do  not  agree  in  the  name  of 
the  divinity  in  whose  honour  it  was  held:  snme 
say  that  it  was  the  Amyclaean  or  the  Carnean  A|>ol- 
lo  ;  others,  that  it  was  the  Amyclaean  hero  Hyacin 
thus;  a  third  and  more  probable  statement  assign* 
the  festival  to  the  Amyclaean  Apollo  and  Hyacintliuf 
together.  This  Amyclaean  Apollo,  however,  with 
whom  Hyacinthus  was  assimilated  in  later  times, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Apollo,  the  national 
divinity  of  the  Dorians.'  The  festival  was  called 
after  the  youthful  hero  Hyacinthus,  who  evidently 
derived  his  name  from  the  flower  Hyacinth  (the 
emblem  of  death  among  the  ancient  Greeks),  and 
whom  Apollo  accidentally  struck  dead  with  a  quoit 
The  Hyacinthia  lasted  for  three  days,  and  began  on 
the  longest  day  of  the  Spartan  month  Hecatom- 
beus  (the  Attic  Hecatombaeon'),  at  the  time  when 
the  tender  flowers,  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  drooped  their  languid  heads.  On  the  first  and 
last  day  of  the  Hyacinthia  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
the  dead,  and  the  death  of  Hyacinthus  was  la- 
mented During  these  two  days  nobody  wore  any 
garlands  at  the  repasts,  nor  took  bread,  but  only 
cakes  and  similar  things,  and  no  pagans  were  sung 
in  praise  of  Apollo  .  and  when  the  solemn  repasts 
were  over,  everybody  went  home  in  the  grea'est 
quiet  and  order.  This  serious  and  melancholy 
character  was  foreign  to  all  the  other  festivals  of 
Apollo.  The  second  day,  however,  was  wholly 
spent  in  public  rejoicings  and  amusements.  Amy- 
clae was  visited  by  numbers  of  strangers  (Travr/yvpLt 
aftoXoyos  nal  fieydXn),  and  boys  played  the  cithara 
or  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  and  cel- 
ebrated in  anapaestic  metres  the  praise  of  Apollo, 
while  others,  in  splendid  attire,  performed  a  horse- 
race in  the  theatre.  This  horserace  is  probably  the 
ay6v  mentioned  by  Strabo.*  After  this  race  there 
followed  a  number  of  choruses  of  youths,  conducted 
by  a  xoponowSi*  >n  which  some  of  their  national 
songs  {iirtx<jpia  irotr/fiaTa)  were  sung.  During  the 
songs  of  these  choruses,  dancers  performed  some 
of  the  ancient  and  simple  movements  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  flute  and  the  song.  The  Spar- 
tan and  Amyclaean  maidens,  after  this,  riding  in 
chariots  made  of  wicker-work  (Kuvadpa),  and  splen- 
didly adorned,  performed  a  beautiful  procession. 
Numerous  sacrifices  were  also  offered  on  this  day, 
and  the  citizens  kept  open  house  for  their  friends 
and  relatives  ;  and  even  slaves  were  allowed  to  en- 
joy themselves.'  One  of  the  favourite  meals  on 
this  occasion  was  called  xomc,  and  is  described  by 
Molpis'  as  consisting  of  cake,  bread,  meat,  raw 
herbs,  broth,  figs,  desert,  and  the  seeds  of  lupine. 
Some  ancient  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Hya 
cinthia,  apply  to  the  whole  festival  such  t  ^uhets  as 
can  only  be  used  in  regard  to  the  second  day  ;  for 
instance,  when  they  call  it  a  merry  or  joyful  sclem- 
nity.  Macrobius'  states  that  the  Amycla-ans  wore 
ehaplets  of  ivy  at  the  Hyacinthia,  which  can  only 
be  true  if  it  be  understood  of  the  second  day.  The 
incorrectness  of  these  writers  is,  however,  in  some 
degTee,  excused  by  the  fact  that  the  second  day 
formed  the  principal  part  of  the  festive  season,  as 
appears  from  the  description  of  Didymus.  arid  as 

I.  (Wmckelmann,  Srhnften  fllwr  die  ITrr  ulaniachi-ti  Ent 
deckungen. —  Mm,  Geschichte  der  Baukunet. — Mazjna,  1^-a  Ro 
inea  de  Pom|ieii,  part  n..  Le  Palata  dn  Scaurua. — Cell,  Pumpoi- 
ano.  —  Pompti,  Ixmd.,  l2mo,  1832  —  Decker,  GaJlua  —  Schnei 
der  ad  VitniT.)— 2  (Mullrr,  Orchom.,  p.  327.— Id..  Dor_  n.,8,< 
15.) — 3.  (Ilraych.,  a.  t.  'Enm/iffi;. — Mnnao,  Sparta,  in.,  1  p 
201.1—4.  (ti.,  p.  278.)—5.  (Xm.,  Ageail.,  ii.,  17.1—0.  (Didy 
mui  ap.  Athen.,  it.,  p.  139.)— 7.  (an.  A' hen.,  it.,  p.  140 
fSetnm.,  I.,  18.) 
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may  also  be  inferred  from  Xenophon,1  who  makes 
the  paean  the  principal  part  of  the  Hyacinthia.  The 
great  importance  attached  to  this  festival  by  the 
Amvcla>ans  and  Lacedaemonians  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  Amyclasans,  even  when  they  had  ta- 
ken the  field  against  an  enemy,  always  returned 
home  on  the  approach  of  the  season  of  the  Hya- 
cinthia, that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  neg- 
lect its  celebration,"  and  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
on  one  occasion  concluded  a  truce  of  forty  days 
with  the  town  of  Eira,  merely  to  be  able  to  return 
home  and  celebrate  the  national  festival  ;3  and  that, 
in  a  treaty  witn  Sparta,  B.C.  421,  the  Athenians,  in 
order  to  show  their  good-will  towards  Sparta,  prom- 
ised every  yeai  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the 
Hyacinthia.* 

♦HYACINTHUS  (vdnivtiac),  a  plant.  "The  id- 
kivOoc  of  the  poets,,'"  observes  Adams,  "  would  seem 
in  some  places  to  be  referable  to  the  Gladiolus  com- 
munis, and  in  others  to  the  Delphinium  Ajacis,  or 
Larkspur.  Matthiolus  and  Sprengel  concur  in  hold- 
ing the  vdmvOoc  of  Dioscorides  to  be  the  Hyac.in- 
thus  Orientalis.  The  '  Vaccinia'  of  Virgil  was  most 
probably  the  Delphinium  ajacis.  The  ypa-nrd  vditiv- 
Hoc  of  Theocritus  was  no  doubt  the  same."4 

II.  A  precious  stone,  about  which  considerable 
doubt  prevails.  De  Laet  thinks  it  was  some  species 
of  Amethyst.'  Sahnasius,  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  our  Ruby,  which  the  Persians 
and  Arabians  still  call  Yacut,  a  name  derived  from 
vuKivdog.  "This  name,  however,"  observes  Dr. 
Moore,  "  may  have  been  used  with  as  little  discrim- 
ination as  that  of  ruby  is  at  present,  to  designate 
several  very  different  minerals,  and  among  them 
may  be  some  that  are  still  called  Hyacinth  ;  as  sev- 
eral varieties  of  zircon,  and  the  Hyacinth  of  Com- 
nostella,  a  red  ferruginous  quartz.  Jameson  enu- 
merates several  different  minerals  besides  zircon 
to  which  the  name  Hyacinth  has  ba  m  applied ;  and 
fee  appears  to  think  that  the  ancieil ;  Hyacinth  was 
either  amethyst  or  sapphire."7 

•HYALOEIDES  (vaXoudfjc),  a  precious  stone. 
Sir  J.  Hill  remarks,  that  it  had  been  supposed  to  be 
the  Asteria,  the  Iris,  the  Lapis  specularis,  and  the 
Diamond.  All  that  he  can  determine  respecting  it 
is,  that  it  is  the  Astrios  of  Pliny.   (Vid.  Astrios.)' 

*HYALUS  (iaUc)  Glass.    ( Vid.  Vitrum.) 

•TBPEQS  TPA*H  (Upsuc  ypa<j>i/).  This  action 
was  the  principal  remedy  prescribed  by  the  Attic  law 
for  wanton  and  contumelious  injury  to  the  person, 
whether  in  the  nature  of  indecent  (61  aiaxpovpyiac) 
or  other  assaults  (6id  irljiy&v).  If  the  offence  were 
of  the  former  kind,  it  would  always  be  available 
when  the  sufferer  was  a  minor  of  either  sex  (for 
the  consent  of  the  infant  was  immaterial),  or  when 
an  adult  female  was  forcibly  violated  :  and  this  pro- 
tection was  extended  to  all  conditions  of  life,  wheth- 
er bond  or  free.*  The  legal  representative  (nvpioe), 
however,  of  such  person  might,  if  he  pleased,  con- 
sider the  injury  as  a  private  rather  than  a  public 
wrong,  and  sue  for  C  images  in  a  civil  action.  ( Vid. 
BIAIQN  AIKH.)  'W  ith  respect  to  common  assaults, 
a  prosecution  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  al- 
lowable only  when  the  object  of  a  wanton  attack 
was  a  free  person,10  as  the  essence  of  the  offence 
lay  in  its  contumely,  and  a  slave  could  incur  no 
degradation  by  receiving  a  blow,  though  the  injury, 
if  slight,  might  entitle  the  master  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  the  battery  (aiKia),  or,  if  serious,  for  the 
loss  ol  his  services  (vid.  BAABHZ  AIKH),  in  a  pri- 

1.  (Xen.,  Hellen.,  iv.,  5,  v  11.— Compare  Agesil.,  2,  17.)— 2. 
(Xen.,  Hellen.,  iv.,  5,  <>  11.— Paus.,  iii.,  10,  $  1.)— 3.  (Paus.,  iv., 
19,  v  3.)— 4.  (Thucvd.,  v.,23.)— 5.  (11.,  xiv.,  318.— Theocrit.,  Id., 
I. — Theophrast.,  it.  P.,  vi.,  8. — Dioscoi.,  iv.,  63. — Adams,  Ap- 
pend., a.  v.) — 6.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 7.  (Mt  oie's  Anc.  Min- 
eralogy, p.  169  )— 8.  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)  -9.  (Oemcwth.,  c. 
Meid.,  529,  15  j— 10.  (Aristot  ,  Rhet.,  ii.,  24  ) 
529. 


vale  lawsuit.1  These  two  last-mentioned  aitlou* 
might  also  be  resorted  to  by  a  free  citizen  when 
similarly  outraged  in  his  own  person,  if  he  were 
more  desirous  of  obtaining  compensation  for  the 
wrong,  than  the  mere  punishment  of  the  wrong 
doer,  as  the  penalty  incurred  by  the  defendant  in 
the  public  prosecution  accrued  to  the  state,  and  not 
to  the  plaintiff.  A  fine  also  of  a  thousand  drachmae, 
forfeited  by  the  prosecutor  upon  his  relinquishing 
his  suit  or  failing  to  obtain  the  votes  of  a  fifth  of 
the  dicasts,  may  have  contributed  to  render  causes 
of  this  kind  less  frequent,  and  partly  account  foi 
the  circumstance  that  there  are  no  speeches  extant 
upon  this  subject.  If,  however,  the  case  for  the 
prosecution  was  both  strong  and  clear,  the  redress 
afforded  by  the  public  action  was  prompt  and  effi- 
cient. Besides  the  legitimate  protectors  of  women 
and  children,  any  Athenian  citizen,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  full  franchise,  might  volunteer  an  ae 
cusation  :  the  declaration  was  laid  before  the  thes 
mothetae,  who,  except  it  were  hindered  by  extraor 
dinary  public  business,  were  bound  not  to  defer  the 
trial  before  the  Heliaea  beyond  a  month.  The  se- 
verity of  the  sentence  extended  to  confiscation  o? 
death  ;  and  if  the  latter  were  awarded,  the  crimi 
nal  was  executed  on  the  same  day :  if  a  fine  were 
imposed  upon  him,  he  was  allowed  but  a  period  of 
eleven  days  for  its  payment,  and  if  the  object  of 
his  assault  were  a  free  person,  he  was  imprisoned 
till  the  claim  of  the  state  was  liquidated.' 

*HYDRARG'YRUS  (iSpdpyvpog).  Quicksilver 
is  first  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus 
under  the  name  of  fluid  silver  (apyvpoc  ^vrof).  Ita 
nature,  however,  as  Dr.  Moore  remarks,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  understood  even  four  cen- 
turies later  ;  for  Pliny  distinguishes  between  quick- 
silver, "  Argentum  vivum,"  and  the  liquid  silver, 
Hydrargyrus,  procured,  by  processes  which  he  de- 
scribes, from  minium,  or  native  cinnabar. 

HYDRAULA  (vdpavXnc),  an  Organist.  Accord- 
ing to  an  author  quoted  by  Athenaeus,*  the  first  or- 
ganist was  Ctesibius  of  Alexandrea,  who  lived  about 
B.C.  200.  He  evidently  took  the  idea  of  his  organ 
from  the  Syrinx  or  Pandean  pipes,  a  musical  in- 
strument of  the  highest  antiquity  among  the  Greeks 
His  object  being  to  employ  a  row  of  pipes  of  great 
size,  and  capable  of  emitting  the  most  powerful  as 
well  as  the  softest  sounds,  he  contrived  the  means 
of  adapting  keys  with  levers  (ayKwvioicot),  and  with 
perforated  sliders  (n6/jjiTa),  to  open  and  shut  the 
mouths  of  the  pipes  (ylwaaoico/na),  a  supply  of  wind 
being  obtained,  without  intermission,  by  bellows,  in 
which  the  pressure  of  water  performed  the  same 
part  which  is  fulfilled  in  the  modern  organ  by  a 
weight.  On  this  account,  the  instrument  invented 
by  Ctesibius  was  called  the  water-organ  (MpavXtc  ■* 
vdpavlmbv  bpydvov*).  Its  pipes  were  partly  of 
bronze  (xa^-KelV  dpovpa  ;*  seges  a'ena1),  and  partly  of 
reed.  The  number  of  its  stops,  and,  consequently, 
of  its  rows  of  pipes,  varied  from  one  to  eight,'  so 
that  Tertullian9  describes  it  with  reason  as  an  ex- 
ceedingly complicated  instrument.  It  continued  in 
use  so  late  as  the  ninth  century  of  our  era  :  :n  the 
year  826,  a  water-organ  was  erected  by  a  Venetian 
in  the  church  of  Aquis-granum,  the  modern  Aix-la 
Chapelle.1' 

The  organ  was  well  adapted  to  gratify  the  Ro- 
man people  in  the  splendid  entertainments  provided 
for  them  by  the  emperors  and  other  opulent  persons. 


1.  (Mej>r,  Att.  Proc.,  326.)— 2.  (Demosth.,  1.  c— JSschin.,  c 
Tim.,  41  .)— 3.  (iv.,  75.— Compare  Plin.,  II.  N.,  vii.,  38.)— 1 
(Athen., \.  e.) — 5.  (Hero,  Spirit. — Vitniv.,  x.,  13. — Schneider, 
ad  loc. — Drieberg,  die  Pneum.  Erfmdumren  der  Onechon,  p.  53- 
61.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  8.— Cic,  Tusc  ,  iii.,  If).)— 6.  (Jul.  Imp. 
in  Brunck's  Anal.,  ii.,  403.)  —  7.  (Claud  ,  De  Mall.  Theod 
Cons.,  316.)— 8.  (Vitruv.,  I.e.)— 9.  (De  Anim»,  14.)— 10.  rQar*. 
Miinp*er  Kirche  in  Aachen,  p.  14.) 
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flier"  was  veiy  curious  about  orgatiS,  notb  in  regard 
to  theii  musical  effect  and  their  mechanism.'  A 
contorniate  coin  of  this  emperor  in  the  British  Mu- 
•eum  (see  woodcut)  shows  an  organ  with  a  sprig  of 


►aurel  on  one  side,  and  a  man  standing  on  the  other, 
who  may  have  been  victorious  in  the  exhibitions 
of  the  circus  or  the  amphitheatre.  It  is  probable 
that  these  medals  were  bestowed  upon  such  victors, 
and  that  the  organ  was  impressed  upon  them  on  ac- 
count of  its  introduction  on  such  occasions.'  The 
general  form  of  the  organ  is  also  clearly  exhibited 
in  a  poem  by  Publilius  Optatianus.  describing  the 
instrument,  and  composed  of  verses  so  constructed 
&s  to  show  both  the  lower  part  which  contained  the 
Sellows,  the  wind  chest  which  lay  upon  it,  and  over 
this,  the  row  of  2G  pipes.  These  are  represented  by 
26  lines,  which  increase  in  length  each  by  one  let- 
ter, until  the  laot  line  is  twice  as  long  as  the  first.' 

HYDJUAPHOR'IA  (idpiatpopta)  was  one  of  the 
services  which  aliens  (jistoikoi)  residing  at  Athens 
bad  to  perform  to  the  Athenians  at  the  Fanathenaea, 
.nd  by  which  it  *vas  probably  only  intended  to  im- 
iress  upon  them  the  recollection  that  they  were 
mere  aliens,  and  not  citizens.  The  hydriaphoria 
*as  performed  only  by  the  wives  of  aliens,*  where- 
Js  their  daughters  had  on  the  same  occasion  to  per- 
form the  oKiafai<popia  (the  carrying  of  parasols)  to 
the  Athcr.ian  maidens,  and  their  husbands  the  oxa- 
frjfopla  (the  carrying  of  vessels').  It  is  clear,  from 
the  words  of  .Elian,  that  these  humiliating  services 
.vere  not  demanded  of  the  aliens  by  the  laws' of  So- 
lon, but  that  they  were  introduced  at  a  later  pe- 
riod.* The  hydriaphoria  was  the  carrying  of  a  ves- 
sel with  water  (iApia7),  which  service  the  married 
alien  women  had  to  perform  to  the  married  part  of 
the  female  citizens  of  Athens,  when  they  walked  to 
the  Temple  of  Athena  in  the  great  procession  at  the 
Panathenaea.*' 

•  TAHMA  Tl  (Mti/ia  n,  nadriTiicdv).  Under  this 
name,  as  Stackhouse  remarks,  Theophrastus  de- 
scribes the  Mimosa  sensitiva,  L.,  or  Sensitive  Plant.' 

HYLO'ROI  or  HYLEO'ROI  {iXopoi  or  vfyupoi) 
is  explained  by  Hesychius"  as  officers  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  forests  (fcAi/v  fvZuaouv1')  Aris- 
totle," who  divides  all  public  officers  into  three  1 
classes  (apxai,  InifieXnrai,  and  inreptrai),  reckons 
the  v?Mjpoi  among  the  eiriptZriTal,  and  says  that 
by  some  they  were  called  uypovu/iot.  They  seem 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  police  for  the  protection  of 
the  forests,  similar  to  the  Herman  fursttr.  But  the 
exact  nature  of  their  office,  or  the  particular  Greek 
itates  where  it  existed,  are  unknown. 

*HYOSCY'AM(JS  (voaxrapof),  a  poisonous  herb, 
Henbane.    Three  species  are  described  by  Dioscor- 

1.  (Sueton.,  Ner.,  41,  54.) —  2.  (llayrrcamp,  De  Num.  con- 
orniatit.)— 3.  (Wernadurf,  Poet.  Lat.  Mm.,  t.  U.,  p.  394-413.) 
-4.  (Pollox,  Ouom.,  in.,  55.1  —  5.  (  Vxd.  /F.htn,  V.  H.,  ri.,  1, 
»ith  Perizonim'e  notea. —  Ilnrnocrat.,  •.  r.  v*„.,».»;^.,,  .,f.)  —  8. 

Wn  h.  Hcllen.  Alterth.,  L,  i.,  p.  250,  Ac  —  Petittn.  I.c».  I 

Att.,  p.  95.1—7.  (Ariatuph.,  Ecr.lea,  738.1—8.  (Compare  M-ur- 
mia,  Pnnathi  nnirn,  r.  91.)— 9.  (Thenphraai..  II.  P,  it.,  3  )-IO. 
t1— II    <  Torn  on  re  Simlaa.  •  t  1— 12.  (Polit.,  n  .  5. ) 


des,  which  Sprengel  makes  to  be  the  Nyoscyamtu 
reticulatus,  H.  aureus,  and  H.  a! bits.  "  Upon  whai 
grounds  he  rejects  the  H.  niger,"  observes  Adams, 
"  as  applying  to  the  first  species,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend.  The  H.  niger  now  grows  wild  in 
Britain  j  but,  considering  the  situations  in  which  it 
is  found,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  brought 
thither  by  the  Romans."1 

HYPEREMEROS.    ( Vid.  Enechyba.) 

HYPERESIA.    (Vid  Hyperetes.) 

HYPE'RETES  (vrniperiic).  This  word  is  derived 
from  ipioou,  eperr)c,  and,  therefore,  originally  signi- 
fies a  rower  ;  but  in  later  times  the  word  was,  with 
the  exception  of  the  soldiers  or  marines,  applied  to 
the  whole  body  of  persons  who  performed  any  ser- 
vice in  a  vessel.'  In  a  still  wider  sense,  wrfpirrn 
was  applied  to  any  person  who  acted  as  the  assist 
ant  of  another,  and  performed  manual  labour  for. 
him,  whether  in  sacred  or  profane  things,'  whence 
the  word  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  witb 
slave.*  Hence,  also,  the  name  vnriptTcu  was  some 
times  given  to  those  men  by  whom  the  hoplitae  were 
accompanied  when  they  took  the  field,  and  who  car- 
ried the  luggage,  the  provisions,  and  the  shield  of 
i  he  hoplitae.'  The  more  common  name  for  this  ser 
vant  of  the  hoplitae  was  oKtvdqopos. 

At  Athens  the  name  virypeTnc,  or  the  abstract 
vmjpeoia,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  a  whole 
class  of  officers.  Aristotle*  divides  all  public  offices 
into  three  classes  :  apxai  or  magistracies,  em/itXtiai 
or  administrations,  and  innpeoiat  or  services.  Now 
all  public  officers  at  Athens,  in  as  far  as  they  were 
the  representatives  of  the  people  or  the  executors  of 
its  will,  were  appointed  by  the  people  itself  or  by 
the  senate ;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  sub- 
altern military  officers,  we  never  find  that  one  pub- 
lic officer  was  appointed  by  another.  A  public  offi 
per,  therefore,  when  he  appointed  another  person  to 
perform  the  lower  or  more  mechanical  parts  of  his 
office,  could  not  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  a  publio 
officer,  but  merely  engaged  him  as  his  servant  (t>irr/- 
plrnc),  and  on  his  own  responsibility.  These  in-r/- 
ptrai,  therefore,  were  not  public  officers,  properly 
speaking,  hut  only  in  as  far  as  they  took  a  part  in 
the  functions  of  such  officers.  The  original  and 
characteristic  difference  between  them  and  real  pub- 
lic officers  was,  that  the  former  received  salaries, 
while  the  latter  had  none.  Among  the  v-irriptTat 
were  reckoned  the  lov  er  classes  of  scribes  (md. 
Grammatbus),  heralds,  messengers,  the  ministers 
of  the  Eleven,  and  others.  This  class  of  persons, 
as  might  be  supposed,  did  not  enjoy  any  high  de- 
gree of  estimation  at  Athens,'  and  from  Aristotle' 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  always  Athenian  citi- 
zens, but  sometimes  slaves. 

'HYPERICUM  (virepiKov),  a  species  of  Sainl 
John's  Wort,  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining to  what  particular  species  it  belongs.  Sib- 
thorp  prefers  the  H.  crispum ;  Sprengel  the  barbatur*, 
Jacqu.' 

HYPEROON.  (Vid  House,  Greek,  p  515.) 
HYPEUTHYNUS  (tWrfHvvoc)  (V,d  Euthvnb  , 
'TflOBOAHS  TPA<pH  (vnofhXvf  ypafr,).  Of  thi» 
action  we  learn  from  the  Lex.  Rhet  that  it  was  one 
of  the  many  institutions  calculated  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  Attic  descent,  and  preferred  against  per 
sons  suspected  of  having  been  .supposititious  c'lrt- 
dren.  If  this  fact  was  established  at  the  trial,  the 
pretended  citizen  was  reduced  to  slavery,  and  hi* 
property  confiscated. 

I.  (Dioeoor.,  it.,  69.— Ademi,  Append.,  a.  t.)  —  I.  (Thocyd. 
ti.,  31,  with  Oflller'e  note.— Demoeth.,  c.  Polycl.,  p.  1114,  1116, 

Ac  —  Polyl..,  t„  109.)  —  3.  (Pnllui,  Onom.,  k.  I,  16.  —  Id.  ib. 
tin.,  10.) — 4.  ((.'Iitnrr.bm  ap.  Athen.,  ri.,  p.  867. — Compare  Pol 
lux,  Tii.,  8, 1.— Ileeych.,  ft  t.)— 5.  (IWrkh,  SlaaUh.,  i.,  p.  291 
— Xen.,  Cvrop.,  ii.,  I,  31.)  — 6.  (Polit.,  fj.,  5.)— 7.  (Polhu 
Onnm..  ti..  31.1—8  (Polit.,  it.,  12.1—9.  (Dirawor.,  iii.,  161  • 
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HYPOCAUSTUM.    (Vid.  Baths,  p.  151.) 

HYPODEMA.    (Vid.  Calceus.) 

HYPOGE'UM.    (Vid.  Conditoriom.) 

♦HYPOGLOSSON  ( iiroyWow ),  a  plant,  the 
Ruscus  hypoglossum,  according  to  Matthiolus  and 
Sprengel.1 

HYPUGRAMMATEUS.    (Vid.  Grammateus.) 

*HYPOLA'IS  (vnohatc),  a  bird  mentioned  by  Ar- 
istotle, and  the  name  of  which  Gaza  translates  into 
Latin  by  Curuca.  Gesner  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  it  .s  the  Titlark,  or  Anthus  pratensis,  Bechstein  * 

HYPOMOSIA.  (Vid.  Diaitetai,  p  354;  Dice, 
p  358.) 

HYPORCHE'MA  (Mpxvpa)  was  a  lively  kind  of 
mimic  dance  which  accompanied  the  songs  used  in 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  especially  among  the  Dorians. 
It  was  performed  by  men  and  women.'  *.  chorus 
of  singers  at  the  festivals  of  Apollo  usually  danced 
around  the  altar,  while  several  other  persons  were 
appointed  to  accompany  the  action  of  the  song  with 
an  appropriate  mimic  performance  (viropxeiadai). 
The  hyporchema  was  thus  a  lyric  dance,  and  often 
passed  into  the  playful  and  comic,  whence  Athenae- 
us*  compares  it  with  the  cordax  of  comedy.  It  had, 
according  to  the  supposition  of  Miiller,  like  all  the 
music  and  poetry  of  the  Dorians,  originated  in 
Crete,  but  was  at  an  early  period  introduced  in  the 
island  of  Delos,  where  it  seems  to  have  continued 
to  be  performed  down  to  the  time  of  Lucian.*  A 
similar  kind  of  dance  was  the  yepavoc,  which  The- 
seus, on  his  return  from  Crete,  was  said  to  have 
performed  in  Delos,  and  which  was  customary  in 
this  island  as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch.'  The 
leader  of  this  dance  was  called  yspavovTacoc.''  It 
was  performed  with  blows,  and  with  various  turn- 
ings and  windings  (kv  p"v6pC>  izepieM&iQ  kcu  aveXi!-ei(; 
Ixovri),  and  was  said  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Cretan  labyrinth.  When  the  chorus  was 
at  rest,  it  formed  a  semicircle,  with  leaders  at  the 
two  wings." 

The  poems  or  songs  which  were  accompanied  by 
the  hyporchem  were  likewise  called  hyporchemata. 
The  first  poet  to  whom  such  poems  are  ascribed 
was  Thaletas  ;  their  character  must  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  playfulness  of  the  dance  which 
bore  the  same  name,  and  by  which  they  were  ac- 
companied. The  fragments  of  the  hyporchemata 
of  Pindar  confirm  this  supposition,  for  their  rhythms 
are  peculiarly  light,  and  have  a  very  imitative  and 
graphic  character.'  These  characteristics  must 
have  existed  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  the  hypor- 
chematic  songs  of  Thaletas.10 

HYPOTHE'CA.    (Vid.  Pignus.) 

HYPOTHECARIA  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Piewus.) 

HYPOTIME'SIS.    (.Vid.  Census.) 

*HYS  (if).    (Vid.  Sits.) 

*HYSSO'PUS  (CuffuTrof),  the  Hyssop.  "Consid- 
erable doubts  have  been  entertained,"  says  Adams, 
*'  whether  the  ancient  Hyssop  was  the  same  as  the 
modern.  Sprengel  is  disposed  to  hold  the  Origanum 
Mgyptiacum  as  being  the  {htouttoc  of  the  Greeks. 
However,  Matthiolus,  Cordus,  Fuchsius,  and  most 
of  the  older  authorities,  with  the  exception  of  Bau- 
hin,  refer  it  to  the  H.  officinalis.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  medicinal  powers  of  the  Hyssop,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Hill,  agree  exactly  with  those  of  the 
f<7(T(j7rof  as  given  by  Dioscondes.  This  appears  to 
ne  a  strong  presumption  of  their  identity."11 

♦HYSTRIX  (idrptf),  the  Crested  Porcupine,  or 


1  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  130. — Adams,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  vi., 
T. — Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.) — 3.  (Athen.,  xiv.,  p  631.) — 4.  (xiv., 
p.  630.) — 5.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  15. — Lucian,  De  Saltat.,  16.  —  Com- 
pare MKlei,  Dor.,  ii,  8.  »  14.)  — 6.  (Thes.,  21.)  — 7.  (Hesych., 
i.  v.)— 8.  (Pollux,  OnoQ.,  iv.,  1( '.)— 9.  (Bfickh,  De  Metr.  Pind., 
».  201.  and  p.  270.)  —  10.  (Miiller,  Hist  of  Gr.  Lit.,  i.,  p. 
13,  &c,  compared  with  j.  160.) — 11.  (Dioscor  iii.,  27. — Adaru, 
Ippond.,  s.  v.) 
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Hystrix  cristata,  L.  The  belief  entertained  in  bolt 
ancient  and  modern  times,  that  the  Porcupine  dart* 
out  its  quills  when  irritated  would  appear  to  be  rot 
the  most  part  founded  in  mistake  or  imagination. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that,  when  frightened, 
many  of  its  quills  drop  out.  It  is  supposed  to  bt 
the  Kephod  of  Scripture  1 

1.  I. 

JA'CTJLUM.    (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

JA'NITOR.    (Vid.  Janua,  p.  527.) 

JANUA  (dvpa),  a  Door.  Besides  being  applica 
ble  to  the  doors  of  apartments  in  the  interior  of  a 
house,  which  were  properly  called  ostia,*  this  term 
more  especially  denoted  the  first  entrance  into  the 
house,  i.  e.,  the  front  or  street  door,  which  was  alsc 
called  anticum*  and  in  Greek  -&vpa  avXetoc,  avXeia, 
avkios,  or  avlia.*  The  houses  of  the  Romans  com- 
monly had  a  back  door,  called  posticum,  postica,  o» 
posticula*  and  in  Greek  napudvpa,  dim.  irapadvptov 
Cicero*  also  calls  it  pseudothyron,  "  the  false  door,'1 
in  contradistinction  to  janua,  the  front  door ;  and, 
because  it  often  led  into  the  garden  of  the  house,: 
it  was  called  the  garden-door  (r.nnaic?). 

The  doorway,  when  complete,  consisted  of  fou» 
indispensable  parts  ;  the  threshold  or  sill ;  the  lin- 
tel ;  and  the  two  jambs. 

The  threshold  (limen,  Pn^i,  oidae)  was  the  ob 
ject  of  superstitious  reverence,  and  it  was  thought 
unfortunate  to  tread  on  it  with  the  left  foot.  On 
this  account,  the  steps  leading  into  a  temple  were 
of  an  uneven  number,  because  the  worshipper,  after 
placing  his  right  foot  on  the  bottom  step,  would  then 
place  the  same  foot  on  the  threshold  also.*  Of  this 
an  example  is  presented  in  the  woodcut,  p,  61. 

The  lintel  (jugumentum,10  supercilium")  was  alsc 
called  limen,1*  and  more  specifically  limen  superum, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  sill,  which  was  called  li- 
men inferum.1'  Being  designed  to  suppoit  a  super- 
incumbent weight,  it  was  generally  a  single  piece, 
either  of  wood  or  stone.  Hence  those  lintels  which 
still  remain  in  ancient  buildings  astonish  us  by  their 
great  length.  In  large  and  splendid  edifices,  the 
jambs  or  door-posts  (postes,  oraH/ioi)  were  made  to 
converge  towards  the  top,  according  to  certain  rules 
which  are  given  by  Vitruvius.1*  In  describing  the 
construction  of  temples,  he  calls  them  antepagmenta, 
the  propriety  of  which  term  may  be  understood  from 
the  ground-plan  of  the  door  at  p.  215,  where  the 
hinges  are  seen  to  be  behind  the  jambs.  This  plan 
may  also  serve  to  show  what  Theocritus  means  by 
the  hollow  door-posts  (aradfia  icoika  Svpauv11).  In 
the  Augustan  age  it  was  fashionable  to  inlay  the 
posts  with  tortoise-shell.1*  Although  the  jamb  was 
sometimes  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  lintel,  it 
was  made  of  a  single  stone,  even  in  the  largest  edi- 
fices. A  very  striking  effect  was  produced  by  the 
height  of  these  doorways,  as  well  as  by  their  costly 
decorations,  beautiful  materials,  and  tasteful  propor 
tions. 

The  door  in  the  front  of  a  temple,  as  it  reached 
nearly  to  the  ceiling,  allowed  the  worshippers  to 
view  from  without  the  entire  statue  of  the  divinity, 
and  to  observe  the  rites  performed  before  it.  Also, 
the  whole  light  of  the  building  was  commonly  ad- 


1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  19. — Oppian,  Cyneg.,  iii.,  391.  — Ad 
ams,  Append.,  ».  v.)  —  2.  (Isid.,  Ong.,  xv.,  7.  —  Virg.,  Mn.,  vi., 
43,  81.)— 3.  (Festus,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Od.,  xim.,  49.— Find.,  Nem..  i., 
19.— Menand.,  p.  87,  ed.  Mem. — Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  —  Theophr., 
Char.,  18.— Theocrit.,  xv.,  43.— Chant.,  i.,  2.— Herodian,  ii.,  1.) 
— 5.  (Festus,  s.  v.— Hot.,  Epist.,  I.,  v.,  31. — Apul.,  Met.,  ii.,  9.-  • 
Plaut.,  Most.,  III.,  ill.,  27.— Suet.,  Claud  ,  18  )— 6.  (Post.  Red, 
6.)— 7.  (Plaut.,  Stich.,  III.,  i.,  40-44.)— 8.  (Hermipp.  ap.  Athen. 
xv.,  6.)— 9.  (Vitruv.,  ill.,  4.1—10.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  14.) — 11 
(Vitruv.,  iv.,  6.)  -12.  (Juv.,  vi.,  227.)— 13.  (Plaut.,  Mere.,  Y, 
i.,  1.)— 14  (1.  c.)-16.  (Idyll.,  xxiv.,  15.)— 16.  (Virg,  IUorf.,m 
463.) 
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nitXMi  through  the  same  aperture.  These  circmn- 
ttances  are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
sot,  showing  the  front  of  a  small  TVinpIr  of  Jupiter, 


taken  from  a  bas-relief.1  The  term  antepagmentum, 
which  has  been  already  explained,  and  which  was 
applied  to  the  lintel  as  well  as  the  jambs  {antepag- 
mentum supertus'),  implies  that  the  doors  opened  in- 
ward. This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  same  woodcut, 
and  is  found  to  be  the  construction  of  all  ancient 
buildings  at  Pompeii  and  other  places  In  some  of 
these  buildings,  as,  for  example,  in  that  called  "  the 
house  of  the  tragic  poet,"  even  the  marble  thresh- 
old rises  about  an  inch  higher  than  the  bottom  of 
the  door,1  so  that  the  whole  frame  of  the  door  was 
in  every  part  behind  the  door-case.  After  the  time 
of  Hippias,  the  street-doors  were  not  permitted  to 
open  outwardly  at  Athens,*  and  hence  ivAovvac 
meant  to  open  the  door  on  coming  in,  and  knwwd- 
aaodat  or  foel-KvoacrOai  to  shut  it  on  going  out.  In 
a  single  instance  only  were  the  doors  allowed  to 
open  outwardly  at  Rome  ,  an  exception  was  made 
as  a  special  privilege  in  honour  of  Marcus  Valerius.' 

The  lintel  of  the  oblong  door-case  was,  in  all  large 
and  splendid  buildings,  such  as  the  great  temples, 
surmounted  either  by  an  architrave  and  cornice,  or 
by  a  cornice  only.  As  this  is  not  shown  in  the  bas- 
relief  above  introduced,  an  actual  doorway,  viz., 
that  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  at  Cora,  is  here 
added.  Above  the  lintel  is  an  architrave,  with  a 
I>atin  inscription  upon  it,  and  above  this  a  project- 
ing cornice,  supported  on  each  side  by  a  console, 
which  reaches  to  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
lintel.  The  top  of  the  cornice  (corona  summa')  co- 
incided in  height  with  the  tops  of  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  of  the  pronaos,  so  that  the  doorway,  with 
its  superstructure,  was  exactly  equal  in  height  to 
the  columns  and  the  Ant.*.  This  superstruction 
waa  the  hypr.rthymm  of  Vitruvius,'  and  of  the  Grefk 
architects  whom  he  followed.  The  next  woodcut 
shows  one  of  the  two  consoles  which  support  the 
cornice  of  a  beautiful  Ionic  doorway  in  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens.  In  the  inscription  re- 
lating to  the  building  of  that  temple,  which  is  now 
in  the  Elgin  collection  of  the  Bntish  Museum,  the 
object  here  delineated  is  called  ovc  r<j  imcpdvptp 
Other  Greek  names  for  it,  used  by  Vitruvius,'  arc 


L  (Moo  M»tt.,  V  ,  in.,  T»b.  ».)—».  (Vitnu.,  it.,  0.  I.) — 3. 
Oall'i  Pumpm&nv  2d  *er.,  i.,  p.  .44.) — 4  (Becker,  Chunklei, 
L,  p.  189,  100  ) — S.  (Plut.,  Poplic— Schneider  in  Vitrut.,  it„  fl 
U— 8.  (VitruT.  ii.,  8.  1  >— 7  (1.  e.)— 8.  (it.,  8,  I  , 


parotis  and  ancon,  literally  a  "  side-ear"  and  "  an 
elbow."  The  use  of  consoles,  or  trusses,  in  this 
situation,  was  characteristic  of  the  Ionic  style  of 
architecture,  being  never  admitted  in  the  Doric. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Homer,1  Hesiod,'  and  He- 
rodotus3 use  the  term  virepOvpov,  or  its  diminutive 
vKipHvptov,  to  include  the  lintel.  Upon  some  part 
of  the  hyperthyrum  there  was  often  an  inscription, 
recording  the  date  and  occasion  of  the  erection,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  above  repre- 
sented, or  else  merely  expressing  a  moral  senti- 
ment, like  the  celebrated  "  Know  thyself"  upon  the 
temple  at  Delphi. 

The  door  itself  was  called  foris  or  vaha.  and  in 
Greek  aavte,  riio'iar;  or  dvperpov.  These  worda 
are  commonly  found  in  the  pi  iral,  because  the  door- 
way of  every  building  of  the  least  importance  con- 
tained two  doors  folding  together,  as  in  all  the  in- 
stances already  referred  to.  When  foris  is  used  in 
the  singular,  we  may  observe  that  it  denotes  one  of 
the  folding  doors  only,  as  in  the  phrase  foris  crepuit, 
which  occurs  repeatedly  in  Plautus,  and  describes 
the  creaking  of  a  single  valve,  opened  alone  and 
turning  on  its  pivots.  Even  the  internal  doors  ol 
houses  were  bivalve  ;*  hence  we  read  of  "  the  fold- 
ing-doors of  a  bedchamber"  (fores  cubiculi;*  aavi- 
rJec  tv  ipafwtat ,-'  irvXai  diirXaf).  But  in  every  case 
each  of  the  two  valves  was  wide  enough  to  allow 
persons  to  pass  through  without  opening  the  other 
valve  also.  Even  each  valve  was  sometimes  dou- 
ble, so  as  to  fold  like  our  window-shutters  (duplicei 
eomphrafnlcsque*).  The  mode  of  attaching  doors  to 
the  doorway  is  explained  under  the  article  Cabdo. 

The  remaining  specimens  of  ancient  doors  are  all 
of  marble  or  of  bronze  ;  those  made  of  wood,  which 
was  by  far  the  most  common  material,  have  perish- 
ed The  door  of  a  tomb  at  Pompeii*  is  made  of  a 
single  piece  of  marble,  including  'lie  pivots,  whict 
were  encased  in  bronze,  and  turned  in  sockets  o' 
the  same  metal  It  is  3  feet  high,  2  feet  9  inchet 
wide,  44  inches  thick.  It  is  cut  in  front  to  resem 
hie  panels,  and  thus  to  approach  nearer  to  the  ap 
pearance  of  a  common  wooden  door,  and  it  wa* 
fastened  by  a  lock,  traces  of  which  remain  The 
beautifully- wrought  tombs  of  Asia  Minor  (*oe  p. 
457)  and  other  Eastern  countries  have  stone  doors, 
made  either  to  turn  on  pivots  or  to  slide  sidewaya 


1.  <(M.,  til,  90.)— 3.  (ScnL,  171.) — S.  (t,  170.)— 4.  (G«11S 
Pompeiuia,  Jd  ft.,  i.,  p.  166.) — 5.  (Suet.,  CVut..  S3  — Q  Cart- 
t.,  6.)— 6.  (Hum.,  Od..  iiiii.,  4J  >— 7.  (8oph..  (Ed.  Ttt.,  IMI.f 
—8.  (Ind.,  Onf.,  XT,  7.)— 9.  (Mazois.  Roinet  de  Pnn.pti.t** 
L  pL  in  .  flr-  *.) 
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JANUA 

In  grooves  Doors  of  bronze  are  olten  mentioned 
by  ancient  » Titers.1  The  doors  of  a  supposed  tem- 
ple of  Remus,  still  existing  at  Rome,  and  now  oc- 
cupied as  a  Christian  church,  are  of  this  material. 
Mr.  Donaldson*  has  represented  them  as  filling  up 
the  lower  part  of  the  doorway  of  the  temple  at  Co- 
«ja,  as  shown  in  the  last  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  him.  The  four  panels  are  surrounded  by  rows 
of  small  circles,  marking  the  spots  on  which  were 
fixed  rosettes  or  bosses,  similar  to  those  which  are 
described  and  figured  in  the  article  Bulla,  and 
which  served  both  to  strengthen  and  to  adorn  the 
doors.  The  leaves  of  the  doors  were  sometimes 
overlaid  with  gold,  as  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  at 
Jerusalem  ,s  at  other  times  they  were  enriched  with 
the  most  exquisite  carving.*  Those  in  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  at  Syracuse  are  said  by  Cicero*  to  have 
exceeded  all  others  in  the  curious  and  beautiful 
workmanship  executed  upon  them  in  gold  and  ivory. 
"It  is  incredible,"  says  he,  "how  many  Greeks 
have  left  writings  descriptive  of  the  elegance  of 
these  valves  "  One  of  the  ornaments  was  "  a  most 
beautiful  Gorgon's  head,  with  tresses  of  snakes," 
probably  occupying  the  centre  of  a  panel.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  sculptures  upon  the  valves  themselves, 
the  finest  statues  were  sometimes  placed  beside 
them,  probably  at  the  base  of  the  antepagmenta,  as 
in  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Juno  in  Samos.'  In 
the  fancied  palace  of  Alcinous,7  the  door-case,  which 
was  of  silver,  with  a  threshold  of  bronze,  included 
folding-doors  of  gold  ;  while  dogs,  wrought  in  gold 
and  silver,  guarded  the  approach,  probably  disposed 
like  the  avenue  of  sphinxes  before  an  Egyptian  tem- 
ple. As  luxury  advanced  among  the  Romans, 
metal  took  the  place  of  wood,  even  in  the  doors  of 
the  interior  of  a  house.  Hence  the  quaestor  Sp. 
Carrilius  reproved  Camillus  for  having  his  cham- 
ber doors  covered  with  bronze  (cerata  ostia*). 

A  lattice-work  is  to  be  observed  above  the  bronze 
doors  in  the  last  woodcut,  Mr.  Donaldson  having 
introduced  it  on  the  authority  more  especially  of 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  where  the  upper  part  of  the 
doorway  ins  filled  with  a  window  such  as  that  here 
represented,  ""'^ruvius*  calls  it  the  hypaztrum,  and 
his  language  impact  ;  i  it.  ";  'jtts  commonly  used  in 
temples. 

The  folding-doors  exhibited  in  the  last  woodcut, 
instead  of  a  rebate  such  as  we  employ,  have  an  up- 
right bronze  pilaster  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
doorway,  so  as  to  cover  the  joining  of  the  valves. 
The  fastenings  of  the  door  (claustra  ;ia  obices)  com- 
monly consisted  in  a  bolt  (pessulus ;  uavdaXoc-,  naro- 
XtuSi  icTielOpov,  Att.  itXydpov11)  placed  at  the  base  of 
each  faris,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  pushed  into  a 
socket  made  in  the  sill  to  receive  it  (nvdfiqp1*).  The 
Pompeian  doorways  show  two  holes  corresponding 
to  the  bolts  of  the  two  fores  ;"  and  they  agree  with 
numerous  passages  which  mention  in  the  plural 
lumber  "the  bolts,"  or  "  both  the  bolts"  of  a  door.1* 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  an  ancient  bolt  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  at  Naples." 

By  night  the  front  door  of  the  house  was  farther 
secured  by  means  of  a  wooden  and  sometimes  an 
iron  bar  (sera,  repagula,  /uogAof)  placed  across  it, 
and  inserted  into  sockets  on  each  side  of  the  door- 
way." Hence  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  bar 
{t6v  (ioxhbv  napd(j>eptiv)  in  order  to  open  the  door 

1  (Herod.,  i.,  179.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  7.)— 2.  (Collection 
ti  Doorway*  from  Ancient  Buildings,  London,  1833,  pi.  21.) — 
t.  (I  Kings,  vi.,  32-35.)—4.  (Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  705.— Virg.,  Georg., 
iii.,  to.—Id.,  -fin.,  vi.,  20-33.)— 5.  (Verr.,  II.,  iv.,  56.)— 0.  (Cic, 
ferr.,  II.,  i.,  23.)— 7.  (Od ,  Ti.,  83-94.)— 8.  (Plin.,  1.  c.)— 9.  (iv., 
I,  1.) — 10.  (Ovid,  Amor.,  I.,  vi.,  17.)— II.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Tyr., 
1262,  1287,  1294.)  —  IS.  (Soph.,  (Ed.,  Tyr.,  1261  )  — 13.  (GeU, 
Pomptnana,  2d  ser.,  i.,  p.  167.)— 14.  (Plaut.,  Aul.,  I.,  ii.,  26.— 
Cure.,  I.,  ii.,  60-70.— Soph.,  11  cc.— Callim.  in  Apoll.,  «.)— 15. 
(Mazoia,  R  lines  de  Pompei,  t.  i.,  partie.  2,  pi.  vii.) — 16.  (Festus, 
•  v  Adserere. — Ovid,  Amor  ,  i  ,  6,  24-56.) 
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(reserare).1  Even  chamber  doors  were  secureu  a 
the  same  manner1  (cubiculi  obseratis  foribu**) ;  and 
here  also,  in  case  of  need,  the  bar  was  employed  as 
a  farther  security,  in  addition  to  the  two  bolts 
6pa  ovuTtepaivovTei  fidx^oi^).  To  fasten  the  door 
with  the  bolt  was  janute  pessulum  obdere,  with  the 
bar  januam  obserare.1  At  Athens  a  jealous  husband 
sometimes  even  proceeded  to  seal  the  door  of  the 
women's  apartment.'  The  door  of  a  bedchamber 
was  sometimes  covered  with  a  curtain.  ( Vid.  Vb- 
luh.) 

In  the  Odyssey,7  we  find  mention  of  a  contrivance 
for  bolting  or  unbolting  a  door  from  the  outside, 
which  consisted  in  a  leathern  thong  (l/ids)  inserted 
through  a  hole  in  the  door,  and  by  means  of  a  loop, 
ring,  or  hook  (itkeit,  «^tf),  which  was  the  origin 
of  keys,  capable  of  laying  hold  of  the  bolt  so  as  to 
move  it  in  the  manner  required.  The  bolt,  by  the 
progress  of  improvement,  was  transformed  into  a 
lock,  and  the  keys  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii (vid.  Clavis),  and  those  attached  to  rings,' 
prove  that  among  the  polished  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  art  of  the  locksmith  (icXei6oiroi6c)  approached 
very  nearly  to  its  present  state.' 

The  door  represented  in  the  first  woodcut  to  this 
article  has  a  ring  upon  each  valve,  which  was  used 
to  shut  the  door,  and  therefore  called  the  briowcurrijp. 
Herodotus10  tells  a  story  of  a  captive  who,  having 
escaped  to  a  temple  of  Ceres,  clung  to  the  rings  on 
the  doors  with  both  his  hands.  This  appendage  to 
the  door,  which  was  sometimes  gilt  and  very  hand- 
some, was  also  called,  on  account  of  its  form,  Kpi- 
«of  and  Kopuvti,  i.  e.,  a  "  circle"  or  "  crown ;""  and, 
because  it  was  used  sometimes  as  a  knocker,  it  was 
called  (ioirTpov.1*  The  term  KopaZ, "  a  crow,"11  prob- 
ably denoted  a  knocker  more  nearly  approaching 
the  form  of  that  bird,  or,  perhaps,  of  its  neck  and 
head.  The  lowest  figure  in  the  last  woodcut  shows 
a  richly-ornamented  epispaster  from  the  collection 
at  Naples.  That  with  a  lion's  head  is  taken  from 
a  bas-relief,  representing  the  doors  of  a  temple,  ut 
the  collection  at  Ince-Blundell,  near  Liverpool.  Tbf 
third  figure  is  from  the  Neapolitan  Museum. 

Before  the  door  of  a  palace,  or  of  any  private 


1.  (Theophrast.,  Char.,  18.  —  Plutarch,  Pelop.,  p.  517,  ed 
Steph.— Plaut.,  Cist.,  iii.,  18.— Ovid,  Met.,  v.,  120.)— 2.  (Heli» 
dor.,  vi.,  p.  281,  ed.  Comm.) — 3.  (Apul.,  Met.,  iz.)— 4.  (Eurip., 
Oreat.,  1546,  1566.— Id.,  Iph.  Aul.,  345.— Id.,  Androm.,  952.)— 
5.  (Tor.,  Eun.,  iii.,  5,  55.— Id.  ib.,  iv.,  6,  26.— Id.,  Heaut..  ii.,  S, 
37.)— 6.  (Aristoph.,  Thesm.,  422.  —  Menand.,  p.  185,  ed.  Main.) 
—7.  (i.,442;  iv.,  802;  zxi.,  6,46-30.)— 8.  (Gorlsei,  Dactylioth. 
42,205-209.)  — 9.  (AchiU.,  Tat.,  ii.,  19.)  — 10.  (vi.,  91.)  — 11 
(Horn.,  Od.,  i.,  441.— Id.  ib.,  vii.,  90.)— 12  (Harpocrat.,  s.  v.- 
Xen.,  Hellen.,  vi.,  4,  4  36.)— 13.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  iii.,  168.) 
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house  ui  a  superior  description,  there  was  a  passage 
leading  10  the  door  from  the  public  road,  which  was 
called  vesnbulum1  and  npb&vpov*  It  was  provided 
with  seats.'  It  was  sometimes  covered  by  an  arch 
(vid.  Camera),  which  was  supported  by  two  pillars,4 
and  sometimes  adorned  with  sculptures.*  Here 
persons  waited  who  came  in  the  morning  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  occupier  of  the  house.4  In  the 
vestibule  was  placed  the  domestic  altar.  ( Vid.  Aba, 
p.  78.)  The  Athenians  also  planted  a  laurel  in  the 
tame  situation,  beside  a  figure  designed  to  represent 
Apollo  ;7  and  statues  of  Mercury  were  still  more 
frequent,"  being  erected  there  on  the  principle  of 
•etting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.' 

The  Donaria  offered  to  the  gods  were  suspended 
not  only  from  the  Ant^e,  but  likewise  from  Uje 
door-posts  and  lintels  of  their  temples,10  as  well  as 
of  palaces,  which  in  ancient  times  partook  of  the 
sanctity  of  temples."  Victors  in  the  games  sus- 
pended their  crowns  at  the  door  of  a  temple.11  In 
like  manner,  persons  fixed  to  the  jambs  and  lintels 
of  their  own  doors  the  spoils  which  they  had  taken 
in  battle.1'  Slags'  horns  and  boars'  tusks  were,  on 
the  same  principle,  used  to  decorate  the  doors  of  the 
temples  of  Diana,  and  of  the  private  individuals 
who  had  taken  these  animals  in  the  chase.  Owls 
and  other  nocturnal  birds  were  nailed  upon  the 
doors  as  in  modern  times.14  Also  garlands  and 
wreaths  of  flowers  were  suspended  over  the  doors 
of  temples,  in  connexion  with  the  performance  of  re- 
ligious rites  or  the  expression  of  public  thanksgiving, 
being  composed  in  each  case  of  productions  suited 
to  the  particular  divinity  whom  they  were  intended 
to  honour.  In  this  manner  the  corona  spicea  was 
suspended  in  honour  of  Ceres."  Bay  was  so 
used  in  token  of  victory,  especially  at  Rome,14  where 
it  sometimes  overshadowed  the  Corona  Civica  on 
the  doors  of  the  imperial  palace1'  (laureatis  foribus1*). 
The  doors  of  private  houses  were  ornamented  in  a 
similar  way,  and  with  different  plants,  according  to 
the  occasion  More  especially  in  celebration  of  a 
marriage,  either  bay  or  myrtle  was  placed  about 
the  door  of  the  bridegroom.1'  Catullus,  in  describing 
za  imaginary  marriage,  supposes  the  whole  vesti- 
bulum  to  have  been  tastefully  overarched  with  the 
branches  of  trees."  The  birth  of  a  child  was  also 
announced  by  a  chaplet  upon  the  door,"  and  a  death 
was  indicated  by  cypresses,  probably  in  pots,  placed 
in  the  vestibulum."  In  addition  to  trees,  branches, 
garlands,  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  the  Romans  some- 
times displayed  lamps  and  torches  before  the  doors 
of  their  houses  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  grati- 
tude and  joy."  Music,  both  vocal  and  instrument- 
al, was  sometimes  performed  in  the  vestibulum, 
especially  on  occasions  when  it  was  intended  to  do 
honour  to  the  master  of  the  house  or  to  one  of  his 
family.*4 

It  was  considered  improper  to  enter  a  house  with- 
out giving  notice  to  its  inmates  This  notice  the 
Spartans  gave  by  shouting;  (he  Athenians  and  all 
otl  er  nations  by  using  the  knocker  already  descri- 

1.  [lad..  On?.,  iv„  7— Plaut..  Moat.,  III.,  n.,  132.— Cell., 
m ,  5.)— 2.  (Vnrur.,  n.,  7,  5. — Oo.,  itui.,  10-100.— Herod.,  in., 
IS,  140.)— 3  Herod.,  n.,  35.)— 4.  (Serriua  in  Vinj  ,K„  .  n., 
♦6*)— ».  (Virg.,  JEu.,  tii.,  181.— Jut.,  til,  120.)-fl  (Cell., 
n.,  1  )— 7.  (Anatoph.,  Theam.,  490.— Plaut.,  Merc.,  it.,  1,  11, 
It)  — 8.  (Thucyd.,  ti.,  27.)  —  9.  (Schol.  ml  Anatoph.,  Pint., 
lift*.) — 10  (Vinr.,  vEn.,iii.,l87.-I<l.  ib,  Y-  360.-Orid,  Tnat., 
i.,  34. — Hot.,  Carm.,  IV.,  xt.,  8  — Id.,  Epial.,  L,  i.,  5.— Id. 
ib.,  I.,  XTiii.,  58.— Pen..  Sat.,  Ti.,  45.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxt,  4.)— 
II.  (Vinr.,  Ma.,  ii.,  50S.— Id.  ib.,  Tii.,  183.)— 12.  (Pinil.,  Nrm., 
».,  M.)— 13.  (Pertun,  a.  t.  ReaigTiare.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxt.,  2.) 
-14.  (Palliul.,  De  Re  Roat.,  i„  35.)— 15.  (Tib.,  I,  l.,  21— See 
fJaoVirf.,  Cina,  95-68.}— 10.  (Oind,  Met.,  I..5M.)— 17.  (Ovid, 
Tnat.,  ui.,  1, 15-49  — Plin.,  II.  N  ,  xt.,  39.)— 18.  (Sen.,  Couaol. 
ad  PoItd  35.— Val.  Max.,  ii.,  8,  7.)— 19.  (Jut.,  ti  ,  79,  228.— 
Claud.,  Da  Nupt.  Hon.  et  Mar.,  208.)— W.  (Epilhal.  Pel.  et 
That..  278-293.)— 21.  (Jut.,  ii.,  84.>— 22.  (Plin.,  H  N.,  XTi., 
M. — Serr.  in  Vinr.,  Ku.,  ui.,  04.)— 23.  (Jut  in.  <W  t-24. 
VtwL.  Nar«.  i  .  I".  20  —lath  .{..91 


bed,  but  more  commonly  by  rapping  with  the  knucfe 
les  or  with  a  stick  (xpoveiv,  KOTrreiv1).  In  the  hon- 
ses  of  the  rich,  a  porter  (janttor,  cuitos,  <9vpap6f) 
was  always  in  attendance  to  open  the  door.1  Ke 
was  commonly  a  eunuch  or  a  slave,*  and  was  chain- 
ed to  his  post.4  To  assist  him  in  guarding  the  en- 
trance, a  dog  was  universally  kept  near  it,  being, 
also  attached  by  a  chain  to  the  wall  ;*  and  in  ref- 
erence to  this  practice,  the  warning  Cave  Canem, 
eiXa6ov  ttp>  kvvo,  was  sometimes  written  near  the 
door.  Of  this  a  remarkable  example  occurs  ir  "  ti  e 
house  of  the  tragic  poet"  at  Pompeii,  where  it  .s  ac- 
companied by  the  figure  of  a  fierce  dog,  wrought  in 
mosaic  on  the  pavement.4  Instead  of  this  harsh 
admonition,  some  walls  or  pavements  exhibited  the 
more  gracious  SALVE  or  XAIPE.7  The  appropri- 
ate name  for  the  portion  of  the  house  immediately 
behind  the  door  (■dvpuifi),  denotes  that  it  was  a  kind 
of  apartment ;  it  corresponded  to  the  hall  or  lobby 
of  our  houses.  Immediately  adjoining  it,  and  close 
to  the  front  door,  there  was  in  many  houses  a  small 
room  for  the  porter  (cella,  or  cellula  janitori'  •  iSupu 
petov14). 

♦IASIO'NE  (iaatuvn),  a  plant,  which  Cssalpinu* 
and  Bauhin  suggest  is  the  Aquilegia  or  Columbine. 
Stackhouse  conjectures  that  it  may  be  the  Convol- 
vulus septum,  but  Adams  doubts  the  authority  on 
which  he  founds  this  opinion.11 

•IASPACHA'TES  (iaoTraxaTvc),  the  Jasper-ag- 
ate of  modern  mineralogists,  a  stone  in  which  jas- 
per is  associated  with  agate.    (Vid.  Achates.)1' 

*IASPIS  (laomc),  Jasper,  the  laspis  of  Werner, 
Quartz  Jaspe  of  Haiiy,  and  Jasper  of  Jameson 
laspis,  says  Pliny,  is  green,  and  often  translucent: 
"  What  we  call  Jasper,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  is  oi 
almost  every  colour,  and  is  opaque.  But  still  the 
ancient  laspis  may  have  comprehended  certain  va- 
rieties of  green  jasper ;  and  since  agate  and  jasper 
are  closely  connected,  and  pass  into  each  other,  it 
is  probable  that  there  were  varieties  of  agate  also 
classed  under  the  same  head.  Jameson  may  say 
with  truth  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  particular 
stone  denominated  jasper  by  the  ancients,  for  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  one  stone  to  which  the  description 
of  jasper  could  be  applied ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in 
others,  it  is  evident  that  several  different  minerals 
were  comprehended  under  a  single  name."  "  The 
Jasper,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  is  a  semi-pellucid 
stone ;  it  is  much  of  the  same  grain  and  texture 
with  the  agates,  but  not  so  hard,  nor  capable  of  so 
elegant  a  polish,  nor  does  it  approach  so  near  to  trans- 
parency. Its  general  colour  is  green,  but  it  is  spot- 
ted or  clouded  with  several  others,  as  yellow,  blue, 
brown,  red,  and  white.  The  Heliotrope,  or  common 
Bloodstone,  is  of  this  kind,  and  very  little,  if  at  all, 
different  from  the  Oriental  Jasper."1' 

IATRALIPTA,  IATRALIPTES,  or  IATROA- 
LIPTES  ('laTpaXetirTi/c),  the  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  a  physician  who  paid  particular  attention 
to  that  part  of  medical  science  called  latraltptic* 
The  name  is  compounded  of  larpoc  and  aXeibu.  and 
signifies  literally  a  physician  that  cures  by  anointing. 
According  to  Pliny,14  they  were  at  first  only  the 
slaves  of  physicians,  but  afterward  rose  to  the  rank 
of  physicians  themselves,  and  were,  therefore,  su- 
perior to  the  aliplae.    (Vid.  Alipta.)    The  word 


I.  (Backer,  Chanldee,  t.  |_  p. 230-234. —Plato,  Prolan  ,  p.  151, 
159,  ad  Bekker.)— 2.  (Tibaif.,  I.,  ■.,  50.)— 3.  (Plato,  I.e.)—! 
((hrid.  Amor.,  i.,  0.— Sueton.,  De  Clar.  Rhet.,  3.)— 5.  (Theocrit., 
it.,  43. — Apollod.,  an.  Athen.,  i.,  4. — Anatoph.,  Theam.,  123.  - 
Id.,  Lyaiat.,  1217  — Tibull.,  II.,  iv  ,  32-30.)— «.  (Uell'i  Pomp, 
2d  aar.,  L  p.  142,  145.)— 7.  (Plato,  Charm.,  p.  94,  ed.  Hemdorff.) 
—6.  (Soph.,  CBd.  Tyr.,  1242  —Id.,  Electr.,  328.)— 9.  (Sueto*., 
Vital!.,  10.  —  Varro,  Dn  Re  Ruat.,  L  13.)  —10  (Pollux,  (mom  . 
U,  77.)— 11.  (Tiieophnut..  H.  P  ,  L,  21.— Id.,  O.  P..  n.  18.-  Ad 
ama,  Appond.,  a.  t.) — 12.  (Moorr'a  Ann.  Mine' a].,  p.  178  )  —  II 
(Moorr'a  Anr  Minor.il  .  p.  103.  *<■  )  — 11  (II  N.,  nil  .  1  • 
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occurs  in  Puulus  ^Egmeta,1  Oelsus,'  and  otner  med- 
ical writers. 

IATRALIPTICE  ('laTpaleinTiKti)  was  that  part 
of  the  art  and  science  of  medicine  which  had  for  its 
object  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  health  by 
gymnastics  and  different  kinds  of  bodily  exercises, 
including  unctions  and  frictions.  It  was,  according 
to  Pliny,3  first  practised  by  Prodicus.  ( Vid.  Gym- 
masium,  p.  484.) 

IATROS.    (Vid.  Medicus.) 

IATROSOPHISTA  ('laTpoao^iaTrjc),  an  ancient 
medical  title,  signifying  apparently  (according  to  Du 
Cange4)  one  who  both  taught  medicine  and  also 
.practised  it  himself ;  as  the  ancients  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  SidaoKoKacTj  and  ip-yarig,  the  art 
and  the  science  of  medicine,  the  theory  and  the 
practice.6  Eunapius  Sardianus6  calls  them  kfranri- 
(Uvovc  Xiyeiv  re  kcu  noielv  laTpucrjv.  The  word  is 
somewhat  varied  in  different  authors.  Socrates7 
calls  Adainantius  iarpiKuv  My<jv  aotyiorric.  Stepiia- 
nus  Byzantinus8  mentions  rCtv  iarpCw  aoQtorr/c : 
Callisthenes  (quoted  in  Du  Cange),  larpdc  ao^tar^c : 
and  Theophanes9  aofyioTrjc  rijc  laTpinfjc  kniarrmfic. 
Several  ancient  physicians  are  called  by  this  title, 
e.  g.,  Magnes,10  Cassius,  the  author  of  "  Quaestiones 
Medicae  et  Naturales,"  and  others. 

♦IBE'RIS  (I6npic),  a  species  of  Pepperwort,  now 
called  Lepidium  Iberis.  The  chapter  of  Dioscorides 
on  the  Iberis  is  most  probably  spurious.11 

♦IBIS  (I6ic),  the  Ibis,  a  bird  held  sacred  by  the 
Egyptians.  Two  species  of  it  are  described  by  He- 
rodotus and  Aristotle,  but  there  has  been  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  identifying  these  two.  "Dr.  Trail 
informs  me,"  says  Adams,  "  that,  having  compared 
the  skeletons  of  the  mummy- bird  and  of  the  Ibis 
rtligiosa,  he  found  them  identical.  It  is  the  Tan- 
talus Mthiopicus  of  Latham.  The  other  Ibis  of  He- 
rodotus would  appear  to  be  the  stork."1*  The  Ibis 
is  as  large  as  a  hen,  with  white  plumage,  except 
the  end  of  the  wing-quills,  which  are  black.  The 
last  wing-coverts  have  elongated  and  slender  barbs, 
of  a  black  colour,  with  violet  reflections,  and  thus 
oover  the  end  of  the  wing  and  tail.  The  bill  and 
feet  are  black,  as  well  as  the  naked  part  of  the  head 
and  neck.  In  the  young  subject,  however,  this 
part  is  covered,  at  least  on  its  upper  face,  with 
small  blackish  plumes.  "  It  is  only  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Bruce's  Travels,"  observes  Griffith,  "that 
positive  notions  have  been  gained  respecting  the 
genus  to  which  we  would  refer  the  bird  which  was 
so  venerated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  which 
they  used  to  embalm  after  its  death.  The  Ibis  of 
Perault  and  Buffon  has  since  been  recognised  for  a 
tantalus;  that  of  Hasselquist  for  a  heron,  pevhaps 
the  same  as  the  ox-bird  of  Shaw  ,  and  that  of  Mail- 
let  (Pharaoh's  chicken ;  Rachamah  of  the  Ara'?.s)  for 
ft  vulture,  Vultur  Perenopterus,  L.  But  Bruce  found 
in  Lower  ^Ethiopia  a  bird  which  is  there  named 
ibou-hannes  (Father  John),  and,  on  comparing  it 
with  the  embalmed  individuals,  he  recognised  it  to 
lie  the  true  black  and  white  Ibis,  with  reflections  on 
«everal  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  same  as  the  Men- 
gel  or  Abou-mengel  (Father  of  the  Sickle)  of  the 
\.rabs.  This  fact  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  M. 
Cuvier,  by  an  examination  of  mummies  brought 
from  Egypt  by  Colonel  Grobert  and  M.  Geoffroy, 
Mid  from  other  mummies  by  M.  Savigny,  who  also 
found  in  Egypt  the  very  bird  itself,  and  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  it  in  the  living  state.  M 
Cuvier's  memoir  on  the  subject  was  first  inserted 

1.  (DeRe  Med.,  iii.,47.)  — 2.  (De  Medic,  i.,  1.)— 3.  (H.  N., 
«*..  3.)  -4.  (Gloss.  Med.  et  Inf.  Graecit.) —  5.  (Damascius  in 
fits,  Isiduri.)  —  6.  (De  Vit.  Philosoph.  et  Sophist.,  p.  168,  ed. 
Antwerp,  1568.)— 7.  (Hist  Eccles.,  vii.,  13.)— 8.  (s.  v.  Via.)— 9. 
(Ib.)  — 10.  (Theoph.  Protospath.,  "De  Dnmi.")- 11.  (Paul. 
MgiSK.,  iii.,  77.  —  Adams,  Appe~1  «.  v.)  —  IS.  (Aristot.,  H.  A., 
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in  the  Annals  of  the  French  Museum  ,  and  in  tn« 
'Ossemens  Fossiles,'  M.  Savigny  has  published  a 
natural  and  mythological  history  of  the  same  bird 
M.  Cuvier  having  found  in  the  mummy  of  an  Ibis 
the  undigested  remains  of  the  skin  zrA  scales  ol 
serpents,  concluded  that  these  birds  in  reality  fed 
upon  those  reptiles.  M.  Savigny  having  never 
found  any  in  the  stomach  of  such  individuals  of  the 
present  time  as  he  dissected,  came  to  a  contrary 
conclusion,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  substantia- 
ted by  the  natural  habits  and  organization  of  the 
Ibis,  confirmed  by  analogy,  and  farther  corroborated 
by  the  testimony  of  the  modern  Egyptians.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  attempt  to  deny  the  fact  stated  by 
the  baron,  but  he  observes  that  it  is  an  isolated  one, 
and  that  the  learned  professor  does  not  specify  the 
exact  position  of  the  debris  of  serpents  of  which  he 
speaks.  M.  Savigny  adds,  first,  that,  according  to 
Herodotus,  before  the  Egyptians  proceeded  to  em- 
balm an  Ibis,  they  removed  the  intestines,  wbicb 
were  reputed  to  be  excesisively  long ;  secondly,  that 
he  has  himself  found  in  the  interior  of  one  of  these 
mummies  no  remains  of  viscera  and  soft  parts,  but 
a  multitude  of  the  larva?  or  nymphae  of  insects  of 
different  species  ;  thirdly,  that,  moreover,  certain 
species  of  serpents  were  reckoned  among  the  sacred 
animals,  and  that  mummies  of  such  serpents  have 
been  discovered  in  the  grottoes  of  Thebes  ;  fourthly, 
that  many  of  the  mummies  of  the  Ibis,  which  were 
taken  from  the  repositories  in  the  plains  of  Saccara, 
contained,  under  a  general  envelope,  aggregations 
of  different  animals,  whose  debris  alone  were  col 
lected.  We  may  remark,  also,  that  the  remains  of 
serpents  mentioned  by  M.  Cuvier  were  not  yet  di- 
gested, which  would  naturally  be  the  case  under 
the  supposition  that  they  had  not  even  been  intro- 
duced into  the  alimentary  canal. 

"  When  we  consider  the  assertions  of  Herodotus 
respecting  the  supposed  service  rendered  to  Egypt 
by  these  birds,  in  delivering  it  from  serpents,  we 
shall  find  that  the  chief  stress  >s  laid  upon  their  an- 
tipathy for  these  reptiles,  which  they  were  said  to 
combat  and  destroy ;  but  their  organization  seems  but 
little  calculated  to  enable  them  to  succeed  in  enter- 
prises of  this  kind.  Besides,  the  animals  which  are 
wont  to  rid  us  of  pernicious  species,  do  so,  not  from 
a  hatred  and  antipathy  which  they  bear  to  such 
species,  but  rather  from  the  pleasuie  which  they 
experience  in  devouring  and  feasting  on  them. 
This,  assuredly,  is  a  distinction  of  some  weight 
It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  food  of  animals 
is  always  the  same,  except  in  cases  of  dearth,  which 
dearth  is  never  wantonly  created  by  the  animals 
themselves.  If  serpents  of  any  kind  were  the  nat- 
ural aliment  of  the  Ibis,  instead  of  preventing  them 
from  penetrating  into  the  country  where  these  birds 
were  destined  to  pass  a  portion  of  the  year,  the  lat- 
ter would  rather  follow  them  into  ths  places  of  theii 
retreat.  If  we  add  to  these  considerations  the  rec- 
ollection that  sandy  countries  are  the  suitable  hab- 
itats of  serpents,  while  humid  situations  are  best 
adapted  to  the  Ibis,  we  shall  find  fresh  cause  to  re- 
ject the  opinion  of  Herodotus  as  fabulous.  It  could 
not,  indeed,  have  been  received  with  any  great  de- 
gree of  confidence  by  his  countrymen,  since  the  first 
naturalist  of  Greece  has  passed  over  in  silence  th«a 
antipathy  of  the  Ibis  to  the  serpent,  and  their  sup- 
posed combats.  If  Herodotus,  who  tells  us  that  he 
had  himself  seen,  on  the  confines  of  Arabia,  and  at 
the  place  where  the  mountains  open  on  the  plains 
of  Egypt,  the  fields  covered  with  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  accumulated  bones,  and  instances  these  boned 
as  the  remains  of  reptiles  destroyed  by  the  Ibis,  when 
they  were  on  the  point  01  entering  Egypt,  it  is 
merely  a  simple  opinion  which  he  gives  upon  a  fact 
which  could  not  have  orieinaterl  from  any  suofc 
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;anse  These  immense  debris  of  fishes  and  other 
rerteli.-ated  animals,  which  in  the  course  of  time 
have  been  heaped  up  in  some  narrow  place,  after- 
ward abandoned  by  the  waters,  cannot  possibly  ad- 
mit of  such  an  explication  of  their  origin,  which  is 
truly  ludicrous,  and  could  only  have  been  adopted 
by  this  author  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
credulity  with  which  he  was  prone  to  swallow  pop- 
ular report.  Such  masses,  moreover,  ivould  not 
have  been  preserved  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
had  they  consisted  merely  of  the  small  bones  of 
reptiles,  incapable  of  making  resistance  against  the 
attacks  of  birds  so  weak  as  the  Ibis. 

"  We  must,  then,  look  for  other  reasons  than  the 
destruction  of  serpents  for  the  veneration  paid  to 
the  Ibis  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  admitted  it 
even  into  their  temples,  and  prohibited  the  killing 
of  it  under  pain  of  death.  In  a  country  where  the 
people,  very  ignorant,  were  governed  only  by  su- 
perstitious ideas,  it  was  natural  that  fictions  should 
have  been  imagined  to  express  with  energy  the 
happy  influences  of  that  phenomenon  which  every 
year  attracts  the  Ibis  into  Egypt,  and  retains  it 
there.  Its  constant  presence  at  the  epoch  of  that 
inundation  which  annually  triumphs  over  all  the 
sources  of  decay,  and  assures  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  must  have  appeared  to  the  priests,  and  to  those 
at  the  head  of  government,  admirably  calculated  to 
make  a  lively  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
to  lead  them  to  suppose  supernatural  and  secret  re- 
lations between  the  movements  of  the  Nile  and  the 
sojourn  of  these  inoffensive  birds,  and  to  consider 
the  latter  as  the  cause  of  effects  exclusively  owing 
to  the  overflow  of  the  river."1  "The  Ibis  was 
sacred  to  Thoth,  who  was  fabulously  reported  to 
have  eluded  the  pursuit  of  Typhon  under  the  form 
of  this  bird.  It  was  greatly  revered  in  every  part 
of  Egypt ;  and  at  Hermopolis,  the  city  of  Thoth,  it 
was  worshipped  with  peculiar  honours,  as  the  em- 
blem of  the  deity  of  the  place.  Its  Egyptian  name 
was  Hip,  from  which  Champollion  supposes  the 
town  of  Nilns  to  have  been  called,  being  a  corrup- 
tion of  Ma- n- hip  or  'n-hip,  'the  place  of  the  Ibis.' 
Such  was  the  veneration  felt  by  the  Egyptians  for 
the  Ibis,  that  to  have  killed  one  of  them,  even  in- 
voluntarily, subjected  the  offender  to  the  pain  of 
death.  So  pure,  in  fact,  did  they  consider  it,  that 
those  priests  who  were  most  scrupulous  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  sacred  rites,  fetched  the  water 
they  used  in  their  purifications  from  some  place 
where  the  Ibis  had  been  seen  to  drink  ;  it  being 
observed  of  that  bird  that  it  never  goes  near  any 
unwholesome  and  corrupted  water.  Plutarch  and 
Cicero  pretend,  that  the  use  which  the  Ibis  made 
of  its  bill  taught  mankind  an  important  secret  in 
medical  treatment ,  but  the  bill  of  the  bird  is  not  a 
tube,  and  the  n\ifrtitvj)v  i<?  lavrf^  is  a  mistake. 
The  form  of  the  Ibis,  when  crouched  in  a  sitting 
position,  with  its  head  under  its  feathers,  or  when 
in  a  mummied  state,  was  supposed  to  resemble  the 
human  heart ;  the  space  between  its  legs,  when 
parted  asunder  aa  it  walks,  was  observed  to  make 
an  equilateral  triangle  ;  and  numerous  fanciful  pe- 
culiarities were  discovered  in  this  revered  emblem 
of  Thoth  "» 

'ICHNEUMON  {ixveifiuv),  a  well-known  quad 
roped  of  the  Weasel  kind,  the  Viverra  lc.hneu.mrm  of 
Ltturalisls.  It  has  been  long  famous  in  Egypt, 
where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Pharaoh's  Rat.  "  If, 
in  the  mythological  system  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians," observes  Lieut  Col  Smith,  "the  various 
living  oeings  which  people  the  surface  of  the  earth 
were  each  entitled  to  particular  reverence  on  ac- 
count of  the  influence  which  they  exercise  over  the 
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economy  of  nature,  and  the  part  which  the}  cui. 
tribute  to  the  general  harmony  of  the  universe,  tht 
Ichneumon  unquestionably  possessed  more  claims 
luan  any  other  animal  to  the  homage  of  that  singu- 
lar people.  It  presented  a  lively  image  of  a  benefi- 
cent power  perpetually  engaged  in  the  destruction 
of  those  noisome  and  dangerous  reptiles  which 
propagate  with  such  terrible  rapidity  in  hot  and 
humid  climates.  The  Ichneumon  is  led  by  its  in- 
stinct, and  obviously  destined  by  its  peculiar  powers, 
to  the  destruction  of  animals  of  this  kind.  Not 
that  it  dares  to  attack  crocodiles,  serpents,  and  the 
larger  animals  of  the  lizard  tribe,  by  open  force,  or 
when  these  creatures  have  arrived  at  their  complete 
development.  It  is  by  feeding  on  their  eggs  that  the 
Ichneumon  reduces  the  number  of  these  intolerable 
pests.  The  Ichneumon,  from  its  diminutive  size 
and  timid  disposition,  has  neither  the  power  to 
overcome  nor  the  courage  to  attack  such  formidable 
adversaries.  Nor  is  it  an  animal  of  the  most  deci- 
dedly carnivorous  appetite.  Urged  by  its  instinct 
of  destruction,  and  guided,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
utmost  prudence,  it  may  be  seen,  at  the  close  of  day, 
gliding  through  the  ridges  and  inequalities  of  the 
soil,  fixing  its  attention  on  everything  that  strikes 
its  senses,  with  the  view  of  evading  danger  or  dis- 
covering prey.  If  chance  favours  its  researches,  it 
never  limits  itself  to  the  momentary  gratification  of 
its  appetite  :  it  destroys  every  living  thing  within 
its  reach  which  is  too  feeble  to  offer  it  any  effectual 
resistance.  It  particularly  seeks  after  eggs,  of 
which  it  is  extremely  fond,  and  through  this  taste  it 
proves  the  means  of  destruction  to  so  many  croco- 
diles. That  it  enters  the  mouth  of  this  animal 
when  asleep,  as  Diodorus  gravely  informs  us,  and, 
gliding  down  its  throat,  gnaws  through  its  stom- 
ach, is  as  much  true  as  that  it  attacks  it  when 
awake.  This  is  either  a  fable  which  never  had 
any  foundation,  or,  like  many  other  marvels,  it  has 
ceased  in  our  unbelieving  and  less  favoured  era. — 
The  colour  of  the  Ichneumon  is  a  deep  brown, 
picked  out  with  dirty  white.  The  tail  is  termina- 
ted by  a  tuft  of  hairs  entirely  brown.  The  Ichneu- 
mon is  about  two  feet  seven  inches  in  length, 
measuring  from  the  end  of  the  tail  to  the  tip  of  the 
nose,  the  tail  itself  being  one  foot  four  inches.  The 
mean  stature  of  the  animal  is  about  eight  inches."1 
The  Ichneumon  was  particularly  worshipped  by  the 
Heracleopolites,  who  lived  in  a  nome  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
entrance  to  the  modern  district  of  Fayoom.  This 
nome  of  Heracleopolis,  and  the  vicinity  of  Cairo, 
still  continue,  according  to  Wilkinson,  to  be  the 
chief  resort  of  the  animal  in  question  ;  "  and  it  is 
sometimes  tamed  and  kept  by  the  modern,  as  it  was 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  to  protect  their  houses 
from  rats  but,  from  its  great  predilection  for  eggs 
and  poultry,  they  generally  find  that  the  injury  it 
does  far  outbalances  the  good  derived  from  its  ser- 
vices as  a  substitute  for  the  cat.  Herodotus  says 
little  respecting  the  Ichneumon,  except  that  it  re- 
ceived the  same  honours  of  sepulture  as  the  domes- 
tic animals.  But  -Elian  tells  us  that  it  destroyed 
the  eggs  of  the  asp,  and  fought  against  that  poison- 
ous reptile.  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  ^Elian  relate  th« 
manner  in  which  it  attacked  the  asp,  and  was  pro- 
tected from  the  effect  of  its  poisonous  bite  .-Mian 
says  it  covered  itself  with  a  coat  of  mini,  which 
rendered  its  body  proof  against  the  fangs  of  i?s 
enemy ;  or,  if  no  mud  was  near,  it  wetted  its  body 
with  water,  and  rolled  itself  in  the  sand.  Its  nose, 
which  alone  remained  exposed,  was  then  enveloped 
in  several  folds  of  its  tail,  and  it  thus  commenced 
the  attack.  If  bitten,  its  death  was  inevitable;  but 
all  the  efforts  of  the  asp  were  unavailable  against  its 
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ytihcial  coat  of  mail,  and  the  Ichneumon,  attacking 
it  on  a  sudden,  seized  it  by  the  throat,  and  immedi- 
ately killed  it.  Thus  much  for  the  ancient  story 
Modern  experience,  on  the  other  hand,  proves  that, 
without  having  recourse  to  a  cuirass  of  mud,  the 
Ichneumon  fearlessly  attacks  snakes,  and,  the  mo- 
ment it  perceives  them  raise  their  head  from  the 
ground,  it  seizes  them  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
with  a  single  bite  lays  them  dead  before  it."1 

*ICTIS  {Iktcs).    (Vid.  Mostela.) 

IDUS.    (Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

IGNOMI'NIA.    (Vid.  Inpamia.) 

IMPERATOR    (Vid.  Imperium.) 

IMPE'RIUM.  Gaius,*  when  making  a  division 
of  judicia  into  those  quae  legitimo  jure  consistunt 
and  those  quae  imperio  continentur,  observes  that 
the  latter  are  so  called  because  they  continue  in 
force  during  the  imperium  of  him  who  has  granted 
them.  This  division  of  judicia  had  merely  reference 
to  the  time  within  which  a  judicium  must  be  prose- 
cuted, and  to  the  jurisdictio  of  him  who  had  granted 
them.  Legitima  judicia  were  those  which  were 
prosecuted  in  Rome  or  within  the  first  miliarium, 
between  Roman  citizens,  and  before  a  single  judex. 
By  a  lex  Julia  judiciaria,  such  judicia  expired  un- 
less they  were  concluded  within  a  year  and  six 
months.  All  other  judicia  were  said  imperio  con- 
tineri,  whether  conducted  within  the  above  limits 
before  recuperatores  or  before  a  single  judex,  when 
either  the  judex  or  one  of  the  litigant  parties  was  a 
peregrinus,  or  when  conducted  beyond  the  first  mil- 
iarium either  between  Roman  citizens  or  peregrini. 
From  this  passage  it  follows  that  there  were  judi- 
cia quae  imperio  continebantur,  which  were  granted 
in  Rome,  which  is  made  clearer  by  what  follows. 
There  was  a  distinction  between  a  judicium  ex 
ege,  that  is,  a  judicium  founded  upon  a  particular 
ex,  and  a  judicium  legitimum ;  for  instance,  if  a 
man  sued  in  the  provinces  under  a  lex,  the  Aquilia, 
for  example,  the  judicium  was  not  legitimum,  but 
was  said  imperio  contineri,  that  is,  the  imperium  of 
the  praeses  or  proconsul  who  gave  the  judicium. 
The  same  was  the  case  if  a  man  sued  at  Rome  ex 
lege,  and  the  judicium  was  before  recuperatores,  01 
there  was  a  peregrinus  concerned.  If  a  man  sued 
under  the  praetor's  edict,  and,  consequently,  not  ex 
lege,  and  a  judicium  was  granted  in  Rome,  and  the 
same  was  before  one  judex,  and  no  foreigner  was 
concerned,  it  was  legitimum.  The  judicia  legitima 
are  mentioned  by  Cicero but  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
doubted  if  he  uses  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which 
Gaius  does.  It  follows,  then,  that  in  the  time  of 
Gaius,  so  long  as  a  man  had  jurisdictio,  so  long  was 
he  said  to  have  imperium.  Imperium  is  defined  by 
Ulpian*  to  be  either  merum  or  mixtum.  To  have 
the  merum  imperium  is  to  have  "gladii  potestatem 
ad  animadvertendum  in  facinorosos  homines,"  that 
is,  "  mixtum  imperium  cut  etiam  jurisdictio  inest." 
It  appears,  then,  that  there  was  an  imperium  which 
was  incident  to  jurisdictio ;  but  the  merum  or  pure 
imperium  was  conferred  by  a  lex.6  The  mixtum 
imperium  was  nothing  more  than  the  power  neces- 
sary for  giving  effect  to  the  jurisdictio.  There 
might,  therefore,  be  imperium  without  jurisdictio, 
but  there  could  be  no  jurisdictio  without  impei  ium. 

Imperium  is  defined  by  Cicero5  to  be  that  "sine 
quo  res  militaris  administrari,  teneri  exercitus,  helium 
geri  non  potest."  As  opposed  to  potestas,  it  is 
the  power  which  was  conferred  by  the  state  upon 
an  individual  who  was  appointed  to  command  an 
army.  The  phrases  Consularis  Potestas  and  Con- 
sulate Imperium  might  both  be  properly  used ;  but 
the  expression  Tribunitia  Potestas  only  could  be 
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used,  as  the  tribuni  never  received  in*  unpen  unv 
In  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.,  2,  imperium  is  improperly  used 
A  consul  could  not  act  as  commander  of  an  ermy 
(attingere  rem  militarem)  unless  he  were  empowered 
by  a  lex  Curiata,  which  is  expressed  by  Livy'  thus: 
"  Comitia  curiata  rem  militarem  continent."  Though 
consuls  were  elected  at  other  comitia,  the  comitia 
curiata  only  could  give  them  imperium.'  Thii 
was  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  constitution, 
according  to  which  an  imperium  was  conferred  on 
the  kings  after  they  had  been  elected :  "  On  the 
death  of  King  Pompilius,  the  populns  in  the  coudtia 
curiata  elected  Tullus  Hostilius  ki  ip  ,  upon  the  ro- 
gation of  an  interrex ;  and  the  kiijg,  following  the 
example  of  Pompilius,  took  the  votes  of  the  popidus 
according  to  their  curiae  on  the  question  of  his  im- 
perium."* Both  Numa*  and  Ancus  Marcius,*  the 
successor  of  Tullus,  after  their  appointment  as 
reges,  are  severally  said  "  De  Imperio  suo  legem 
curiatam  tulisse."  It  appears,  then,  that  from  the 
kingly  period  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  imperium, 
as  such,  was  conferred  by  a  lex  Curiata. 

The  imperium  of  the  kings  is  not  defined  by  Ci- 
cero. It  is  declared  by  modern  writers  to  have 
been  the  military  and  the  judicial  power,  but  these 
writers  have  not  explained  what  they  precisely  mean 
by  the  term  "judicial  power."  It  may  be  conjec- 
tured that  the  division  of  imperium,  made  by  the 
jurists,  was  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
republican  period :  there  was  during  the  republican 
period  an  imperium  within  the  walls  which  was  in- 
cident to  jurisdictio,  and  an  imperium  without  the 
walls  which  was  conferred  by  a  lex  Curiata.  There 
are  no  traces  of  this  separation  in  the  kingly  period, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  king  received  the  impe- 
rium in  its  full  import,  and  that  its  separation  into 
two  parts  belongs  to  the  republican  period.  The 
imperium,  which  was  conferred  by  a  lex  under  the 
Republic,  was  limited,  if  not  by  the  terms  in  which 
it  was  conferred,  at  least  by  usage  :  it  could  not  be 
held  or  exercised  within  the  city.  It  was  some- 
times specially  conferred  on  an  individual  for  the 
day  of  his  triumph  within  the  city,  and,  at  least  in 
some  cases,  by  a  plebiscitum.7 

The  imperium  was  as  necessary  for  the  governoi 
of  a  province  as  for  a  genera!  who  merely  com- 
manded the  armies  of  the  Republic,  as  he  could  not, 
without  it,  exercise  military  authority  (rem  militarem 
attingere).  So  far  as  we  can  trace  the  strict  prac- 
tice of  the  Roman  constitution,  military  command 
was  given  by  a  special  lex,  and  was  not  incident  to 
any  office,  and  might  be  held  without  any  other  of- 
fice than  that  of  imperator.  It  appears  that  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  there  were  doubts  as  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  lex  in  some  cases,  which  may  have  grad- 
ually arisen  from  the  irregular  practices  of  the  civu 
wars,  and  from  the  gradual  decay  of  the  old  institu 
tions.  Cicero,  in  a  passage  which  is  not  very  clear,, 
refers  to  a  Cornelia  lex,  according  to  which  an  in- 
dividual who  had  received  a  province  ex  senatus 
consulto  thereby  acquired  the  imperium  without 
the  formality  of  a  lex  Curiata. 

The  imperium  (merum)  of  the  Republic  appears 
to  have  been  (1),  a  power  which  was  only  exercised 
out  of  the  city ;  (2),  a  power  which  was  specially 
conferred  by  a  lex  Curiata,  and  was  not  incident 
to  any  office  ;  (3),  a  power  without  which  no  mili 
tary  operation  could  be  considered  as  done  in  th« 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  state.  Of  this  a  no- 
table example  is  recorded  in  Livy,*  where  the  sen- 
ate refused  to  recognise  a  Roman  as  commander  be- 
cause he  had  not  received  the  imperium  in  due  form. 

In  respect  of  his  imperium,  he  who  received  it 
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was  et  yied  impe.  a  tor :  he  might  be  a  consul  or  a 
proconsul.  It  was  an  ancient  practice,  observes 
Tacitus,1  for  the  soldiers  of  a  victorious  general  to 
salute  him  by  the  title  of  imperator ;  but  in  the 
instance  referred  to  by  Tacitus,  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius allowed  the  soldiers  to  confer  the  title  on  an 
individual  who  ha/4,  it  no  already ;  while  under  the 
Republic  the  title,  as  a  luatter  of  course,  was  given 
with  the  impeicium ;  and  every  general  who  re- 
reived  the  imp-i-rium  was  entitled  to  the  name  of 
mperator.  After  a  victory  it  was  usual  for  the  sol- 
liers  to  sal  ite  their  commander  as  imperator  ;  but 
this  salutation  neither  gave  nor  confirmed  the  title 
Under  the  Republic,  observes  Tacitus,  there  were 
several  imperatores  at  a  time:  Augustus  granted 
the  title  to  some ;  but  he  last  instance,  he  adds, 
of  the  title  being  conferred  was  in  the  case  of  Blae- 
8us,  under  Tiberius.  There  were,  however,  later 
instances.  The  assumption  of  the  praenomen  of 
imperator  by  Julius  Caesar'  was  a  manifest  usurpa- 
tion. Under  the  Republic  the  title  came  properly 
after  the  name ;  thus  Cicero,  when  he  was  procon- 
sul in  Cilicia,  could  properly  style  himself  M.  T. 
Cicero  Imperator,  for  the  term  merely  expressed 
that  he  hail  the  imperium.  Tiberius  and  Claudius 
refused  to  assume  the  preenornen  of  imperator ;  but 
the  use  of  it  as  a  praenomen  became  established 
among  their  successors,  as  we  see  from  the  impe- 
rial coins.  The  title  imperator  sometimes  appears 
on  the  imperial  medals,  followed  by  a  numeral  (VI. 
for  instance),  which  indicates  that  it  was  specially 
assumed  by  them  on  the  occasion  of  some  great 
victory ;  for,  though  the  victory  might  be  gained  by 
their  generals,  it  was  considered  to  l>e  gained  under 
the  auspices  of  the  imperator. 

The  term  imperium  was  applied  in  the  republican 
period  to  express  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
state.  Thus  Gaul  is  said  by  Cicero5  to  have  come 
under  the  imperium  and  ditio  of  the  populus  Ro- 
manus ;  and  the  notion  of  the  majestas  populi  Ro- 
mani  is  said  to  be  "in  imperii  atque  in  nominis 
populi  Romani  dignitale."* 

IMPLU'VIUM.    ( Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  516.) 

IMPU'BES.  An  infans  (vid.  Inpans)  was  inca- 
pable of  doing  any  legal  act.  An  impubes,  who  had 
passed  the  limits  of  infantia,  could  do  any  legal  act 
with  the  anctoritas  of  his  tutor  ;  without  such  auo- 
toritas  he  could  only  do  those  acts  which  were  for 
his  benefit.  Accordingly,  such  an  impubes,  in  the 
case  of  obligatory  contracts,  could  stipulate  (stipula- 
n),  but  not  promise  (promittere) ;  in  other  words,  as 
Gains'  expresses  it,  a  pupillus  could  only  be  bound 
by  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  but  he  could  bind  an- 
other without  such  auctoritas.    (Vid  Inpanb.) 

But  this  remark  as  to  pupilli  does  not  apply  to 
those  who  are  infantes  or  infanti  proximi,  though  in 
the  case  of  the  infanti  proximi  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion was  given  to  the  rule  of  law  (benignior  juris  in- 
terpretation by  virtue  of  which  a  pupillus,  who  was 
infanti  proximus,  was  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  one  who  was  pubertati  proximus,  but  this  was 
Jone  for  their  benefit  only  (propter  utditalem  eorum), 
and,  therefore,  could  not  apply  to  a  case  where  the 
pupillus  might  be  a  loser.'  An  impubes  who  was 
in  the  power  of  his  father  could  not  bind  himself 
even  with  the  auctoritas  of  his  father  ;  for,  in  the 
case  of  a  pupillus,  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor  was 
only  allowed  in  respect  of  the  pupillus  having  prop- 
erty of  his  own,  which  a  son  in  the  power  of  his  fa- 
ther could  not  have. 

Ir>  the  case  of  obligationes  ex  delicto,  the  notion 
of  the  anctoritas  of  a  tutor  was  of  course  excluded, 
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as  such  auctoritas  was  only  requisite  for  the  yuf 
pose  of  giving  effect  to  rightful  acts.  If  the  impr* 
bes  was  of  sufficient  capacity  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  his  delict,  he  was  bound  by  it ;  otherwise  hi 
was  not.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  pubei 
tati  proximus,  there  was  a  legal  presumption  of  sucb 
capacity ;  but  still,  this  presumption  did  not  exclude 
a  consideration  of  the  degree  of  understanding  of 
the  impubes  and  the  nature  of  the  act,  for  the  act 
might  be  such  as  either  to  be  perfectly  intelligible, 
as  theft,  or  it  might  be  an  act  which  at  impubes  im- 
perfectly understood,  as  when  he  was  made  the  in- 
strument of  fraud.  These  principles  were  applica- 
ble to  cases  of  furtum,  damnum  injuria  datum,  injo 
ria,  and  others ;  and  also  to  crimes  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  act  mainly  determined  whether  or  not 
guilt  should  be  imputed. 

An  impubes  could  enter  into  a  contract  by  which 
he  was  released  from  a  debt,  but  he  could  not  re- 
lease a  debt  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor. 
He  could  not  pay  money  without  his  tutor ;  nor  could 
he  receive  money  without  his  tutor,  at  least  it  was 
not  a  valid  payment,  because  such  payment  was,  as 
a  consequence,  followed  by  a  release  to  the  debtor. 
But  since  the  rule  as  to  the  incapacity  of  an  impu- 
bes was  made  only  to  save  him  from  loss,  he  could 
not  retain  both  the  money  and  the  claim. 

An  impubes  could  not  be  a  plaintiff  or  a  defend 
ant  in  a  suit  without  his  tutor.  He  could  acquire 
the  ownership  of  property  alone,  but  he  could  not 
alienate  it  without  the  consent  of  his  tutor,  nor  could 
he  manumit  a  slave  without  such  consent.  He 
could  contract  sponsalia  alone,  because  the  auctori- 
tas of  the  tutor  has  reference  only  to  property  :  if 
he  was  in  his  father's  power,  he  was,  of  course,  en- 
tirely under  his  father's  control. 

An  impubes  could  acquire  a  hereditas  with  tht 
consent  of  his  tutor,  which  consent  was  necessary, 
because  a  hereditas  was  accompanied  with  obliga- 
tions. But  as  the  act  of  cretion  was  an  act  that 
must  be  done  by  the  heres  himself,  neither  his  tutor 
nor  a  slave  could  take  the  hereditas  for  a  pupillus, 
and  he  was,  in  consequence  of  his  age,  incapable  of 
taking  it  himself.  This  difficulty  was  got  over  by 
the  doctrine  of  pro  herede  gestio  :  the  tutor  might 
permit  the  pupillus  to  act  as  heres,  which  had  tne 
effect  of  cretion  :  and  this  doctrine  would  apply  even 
in  the  case  of  infantes,  for  no  expression  of  words 
was  necessary  in  order  to  the  pro  herede  gestio.  In 
the  case  of  the  bonorum  possessio,  the  father  could 
apply  for  it  on  behalf  of  his  child,  and  the  tutor  on 
behalf  of  his  ward,  without  any  act  being  done  by 
the  impubes.  By  the  imperial  legislation,  a  tutor 
was  allowed  to  acquire  the  hereditas  for  his  ward, 
and  a  father  for  his  son,  who  was  in  his  power ;  and 
thus  the  doctrine  of  the  pro  herede  gestio  was  ren- 
dered unnecessary. 

A  pupillus  could  not  part  with  a  possession  with 
out  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor;  for,  though  possession 
of  itself  was  no  legal  right,  legal  advantages  were 
attached  to  it.  As  to  the  acquisition  of  possession, 
possession  in  itself  being  a  hare  fact,  and  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  it  being  the  animus  possidendi, 
consequently  the  pupillus  could  only  acquire  posses- 
sion by  himself,  and  when  he  had  capacity  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  act  But  with  the  auc- 
toritas of  his  tutor  he  could  acquire  possession  even 
when  he  was  an  infans,  and  thus  the  acquisition  of 
possession  by  a  pupillus  was  facilitated,  uttlita'-. 
causa  There  was  no  formal  difficulty  in  such  pos- 
session any  more  than  in  the  case  of  pro  herede 
gestio,  for  in  neither  instance  was  it  i^essary  for 
words  to  he  used  Subsequently  the  legal  docirint 
was  established  that  a  tutor  could  acquire  posse* 
sion  for  his  pupillus.' 
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Witt  the  attainment  of  pubertas,  a  person  ob- 1 
Sained  the  full  power  over  his  property,  and  the  tu- 
tela ceased ;  he  could  also  dispose  of  his  property 
•y  will ;  and  he  could  contract  marriage.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legislation  of  Justinian,1  pubertas,  in  the 
case  of  a  male,  was  attained  with  the  completion 
of  the  fourteenth,  and  in  a  female,  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  twelfth  year.  In  the  case  of  a  female, 
it  seems  that  there  never  had  been  any  doubt  as  to 
the  period  of  the  twelve  years,  but  a  dispute  arose 
among  the  jurists  as  to  the  period  of  fourteen  years. 
The  Sabiniani  maintained  that  the  age  of  pubertas 
was  to  be  determined  by  physical  capacity  (habitu 
corporis),  to  ascertain  which  a  personal  examination 
might  be  necessary  :  the  Proculiani  fixed  the  age  of 
fourteen  complete,  as  that  which  absolutely  deter- 
mined the  attainment  of  puberty."  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  under  the  earlier  emperors  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  the  time  when  pubertas  was  attained, 
though  there  was  no  doubt  that  with  the  attainment 
of  puberty,  whatever  that  time  might  be,  full  legal 
capacity  was  acquired. 

Until  a  Roman  youth  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  he 
wore  the  toga  praetexta,  the  broad  purple  hem  of 
which  (pratexta)  at  once  distinguished  him  from 
other  persons.  The  toga  virilis  was  assumed  at  the 
Liberalia  in  the  month  of  March  ;  and  though  no  age 
appears  to  have  been  positively  fixed  for  the  cere- 
mony, it  probably  took  place,  as  a  general  rule,  on 
the  feast  which  next  followed  the  completion  of  the 
fourteenth  year,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fourteenth  year  was  not  always  the 
time  observed.  Still,  so  long  as  a  male  wore  the 
praetexta,  he  was  impubes,  and  when  he  assumed 
the  toga  virilis,  he  was  pubes.  Accordingly,  ves- 
ticeps3  was  the  same  as  pubes,  and  investis  or  prae- 
textatus  the  same  as  impubes.*  After  the  assump- 
tion of  the  toga  virilis  the  son  who  was  in  the  pow- 
er of  his  father  had  a  capacity  to  contract  debts  ; 
and  a  pupillus  was  released  from  the  tutela.  But 
if  neither  the  pupillus  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  tutor, 
nor  the  tutor  to  be  released  from  the  responsibility 
of  his  office  (for  which  he  received  no  emolument), 
the  period  of  assuming  the  toga  virilis  might  be  de- 
ferred. If  the  pupillus  and  the  tutor  could  not  agree, 
it  might  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  judicial 
decision.  In  such  case  the  Proculiani  maintained 
as  a  theoretical  question,  that  the  age  of  fourteen 
should  be  taken  as  absolutely  determining  the  ques- 
tion, fourteen  being  the  age  after  the  attainment  of 
which  the  praetexta  had  been  generally  laid  aside. 
The  Sabiniani  maintained  that,  as  the  time  of  puber- 
ty had  never  been  absolutely  fixed,  but  had  depend- 
ed on  free  choice,  some  other  mode  of  deciding  the 
question  must  be  adopted,  where  free  choice  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  therefore  they  adopted  that 
of  the  physical  development  (habitus  corporis).  But, 
though  there  are  allusions  to  this  matter,"  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  inspection  of  the  person 
was  ever  actually  resorted  to  in  order  to  determine 
the  age  of  puberty.  It  appears  that  the  completion 
of  fourteen  years  was  established  as  the  commence- 
ment of  pubertas.  The  real  foundation  of  the  rule 
as  to  the  fourteen  and  the  twelve  years  appears  to 
be,  that  in  the  two  sexes  respectively,  puberty  was, 
as  a  general  rule  in  Italy,  attained  about  these  ages. 
In  the  case  of  females,  the  time  had  been  fixed  ab- 
solutely at  twelve  by  immemorial  custom,  and  bad 
no  reference  to  any  practice  similar  to  that  among 
males  of  adopting  the  toga  virilis,  for  women  wore 
the  toga  praetexta  till  they  were  married.  And,  far- 
ther, though  the  pupillaris  tutela  ended  with  females 


1.  (Inatit.,  i.,  tit.  22.)  —  3.  (Gain*,  i.,  19«.  —  Ulp.,  Frag.,  xi., 
t9.)  —  3.  (Festus,  n.  v.)  —  4  (GelL,  t.,  19 :  "  Verticep*.")  —  S. 

rQniitct.,  Inst.  Or  ,  iv.,  2.) 
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with  the  twelfth  year,  they  were  from  that  smu  iuw 
ject  to  another  kind  of  tutela. 

A  male  had  a  capacity  to  make  a  will  upon  com- 
pleting his  fourteenth,  and  a  female  upon  completing 
her  twelfth  year and  the  same  ages,  as  already 
observed,  determined  the  capacity,  in  the  two  sexes, 
for  contracting  a  legal  marriage.  The  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  schools  as  to  the  time  when  the 
male  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  appears  to  have 
had  reference  to  the  termination  of  the  tutela,  and 
his  general  capacity  to  do  legal  acts ;  for  the  test 
of  the  personal  examination  could  hardly,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  apply  to  the  capacity  to  make  a 
will  or  contract  a  marriage,  as  Savigny  shows. 

Spadones  (males  who  could  never  attain  physical 
pubertas)  might  make  a  testament  after  attaining 
the  age  of  eighteen.' 

INAUGURATIO  was  in  general  the  ceremony 
by  which  the  augurs  obtained,  or  endeavoured  to 
obtain,  the  sanction  of  the  gods  to  something  which 
had  been  decreed  by  man  ;  in  particular,  however, 
it  was  the  ceremony  by  which  things  or  persona 
were  consecrated  to  the  gods,  whence  the  terms 
dedicatio  and  consecratio  were  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  inauguration  The  ceremony  of 
inauguratio  was  as  follows :  After  it  had  been  decreed 
that  something  should  be  set  apart  for  the  service 
of  the  gods,  or  that  a  certain  person  should  be  ap- 
pointed priest,  a  prayer  was  addressed  to  the  gods 
by  the  augurs  or  other  priests,  soliciting  them  to  de- 
clare by  signs  whether  the  decree  of  men  was  agree- 
able to  the  will  of  the  gods.4  If  the  signs  observed 
by  the  inaugurating  priest  were  thought  favourable, 
the  decree  of  men  had  the  sanction  of  the  gods,  and 
the  inauguratio  was  completed  The  inauguratio 
was,  in  early  times,  always  performed  by  the  au- 
gurs ;  but  subsequently  we  find  that  the  inauguratio, 
especially  that  of  the  rex  sacrificulus  and  of  the 
llamines,  was  sometimes  performed  by  the  college 
of  pontiffs  in  the  comitia  calata.6  But  all  other 
priests,  as  well  as  new  members  of  the  college  of 
augurs,  continued  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  augurs, 
or  sometimes  by  the  augurs  in  combination  with 
some  of  the  pontiffs  ;*  the  chief  pontiff  had  the  right 
to  enforce  the  inauguratio,  if  it  was  refused  by  the 
augurs,  and  if  he  considered  that  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient ground  for  refusing  it.  Sometimes  one  au- 
gur alone  performed  the  rite  of  inauguratio,  as  in 
the  ease  of  Numa  Pompilius ;'  and  it  would  seem 
that  in  some  cases  a  newly-appointed  priest  might 
himself  not  only  fix  upon  the  day,  but  also  upon  the 
particular  augur  by  whom  he  desired  to  be  inaugu- 
rated.' 

During  the  kingly  period  of  Rome,  this  inaugura- 
tion of  persons  was  not  confined  to  actual  priests ; 
but  the  kings,  after  their  election  by  the  populus, 
were  inaugurated  by  the  augurs,  and  thus  became 
the  high-priests  of  their  people.  Alter  the  civil  and 
military  power  of  the  kings  had  been  conferred  upon 
the  consuls,  and  the  office  of  high-priest  was  given 
to  a  distinct  person,  the  rex  sacrorurn,  he  was,  as  sta- 
ted above,  inaugurated  by  the  pontiffs  in  the  comitia 
calata,  in  which  the  chief  pontiff  presided.  But  the 
high  republican  magistrates,  nevertheless,  likewise 
continued  to  be  inaugurated,'  and  for  this  purpose 
they  were  summoned  by  the  augurs  (condictto,  de- 
nunciaho)  to  appear  on  the  Capitol  on  the  third  day 
after  their  election  10  This  inauguratio  conferred 
no  priestly  dignity  upon  the  magistrates,  but  was 
merely  a  method  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the 

1.  (Gaius,  ii.,  113.— Paulua,  S.  R.,  iii.,  tit.  4,  o.)  —  2.  (Sarur- 
ny,  System  des  heut.  R  R  J— 3.  (Liv.,  i.,  44,  55.  —  Flor.,  [.,  7, 
8.— Plin.,  Ep.,  ix.,  39  ;  x.,  58,  59,  76.  —  Cic.  m  Cat.,  it.,  l.y— 4 
(Liv.,  i.,  18.)— 5.  (Gell.,  xv.,  27.)— 6.  (Liv.,  xxvu.,  8.  —  id.,  %L 
42.) — 7.  (Liv.,  i.,  18. — Compare  Cic,  Brut.,  1.  —  Macron  ,  Sat., 
ii.,  ».)— 8.  (Cic,  1.  c— Phibpp.,  ii.,  43.)  —  9.  (Dion.  IlaL  c,f 
80,  Ac.)— 10.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  iii.,  117.) 
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gods  to  tneir  election,  and  gave  them  the  right  to 
take  auspicia;  and  on  important  emergencies  it  was 
their  duty  to  make  use  of  this  privilege.  At  the 
time  of  Cicero,  however,  this  duty  was  scarcely 
ever  observed.1  As  nothing  of  any  importance  was 
ever  introduced  or  instituted  at  Rome  without  con- 
sulting the  pleasure  of  the  gods  by  augury,  we  read 
of  the  inauguratio  of  the  tribes,  of  the  comitium,  &c. 

INAURIS,  an  Earring ;  called  in  Greek  tvunov, 
because  it  was  worn  in  the  ear  (ovc ),  and  tX)i66iov, 
because  it  was  inserted  into  the  lobe  ol  the  ear  (Ao- 
66t),  which  was  bored  for  the  purpose.' 

Earrings  were  worn  by  both  sexes  in  Oriental 
countries,1  especially  by  the  Lydians,*  the  Per- 
sians,* the  Babylonians,6  and  also  by  the  Libyans' 
and  the  Carthaginians  •  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  they  were  worn  only  by  females. 

This  ornament  consisted  of  the  ring  (Kp'tKoc9)  and 
of  the  drops  (stalagmia1')-  The  ring  was  generally 
of  gold,  although  the  common  people  also  wore 
earrings  of  bronze.  See  Nos.  1,  4,  from  the  Egyp- 
tian collection  in  the  British  Museum.    Instead  of 


a  ring,  a  hook  was  often  used,  as  shown  in  Nos.  6, 
8.  The  women  of  Italy  still  continue  the  same 
practice,  passing  the  hook  through  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  without  any  other  fastening.  The  drops  were 
sometimes  of  gold,  very  finely  wrought  (see  Nos. 
2,  7,  8),  and  sometimes  of  pearls"  and  precious 
stones  (Nos.  3,  6,  6).  The  pearls  were  valued  for 
being  exactly  spherical,15  as  well  as  for  their  great 
size  and  delicate  whiteness  ;  but  those  of  an  elon- 
gated form,  called  elencht,  were  also  much  esteemed, 
being  adapted  to  terminate  the  drop,  and  being  some- 
times placed  two  or  three  together  for  this  purpose  11 
In  the  Iliad,1*  Juno,  adorning  herself  in  the  most  cap- 
tivating manner,  puts  on  earrings  made  with  three 
drops  resembling  mulberries1*  Pliny  observes" 
that  greater  expense  was  lavished  on  no  pari  ol  the 
dress  than  on  the  earring.  According  to  Seneca," 
the  earring  No.  3,  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  in 
which  a  couple  of  pearls  are  strung  both  above  and 
below  the  p  ecious  stone,  was  worth  a  patrimony  " 
All  the  earrings  above  engraved  belong  to  the 
Hamilton  collection  in  the  British  Museum 


1.  (Cic,  Do  Dmn.,  n.,  30.)— 3.  (Hum.,  .1.,  xi*..  183.  — Hymn.. 

ti.,  in  Ven.,  <».— Pun.,  H.  N  .,  I.) — 3.  (Plm.,  li  N..  u.,  5(1.) 

—4.  (X-.,.,  Anal...  in.,  I,  »  31.)  — 5.  (Diod.  Sic.,*.,  43.) —A. 
JJ»- ,  i.,  104.)— 7.  (Microb.,  Sit.,  fn.,  3.)  —  8.  (Pl»ut  ,  Poen.. 
V.,  ii.,  31.) — 0.  (Diod.  Sic,  I.  c.)  —  10.  (P»atu«,  •  ».— Plant.. 
M«d.,  III.,  in.,  18.)— II.  (Plm.,  II.  cc.— Sen..  Di  Bmi  ,  *n..  U  — 
0*id,  Mat.,  i.,  3A3.— Claud.,  Da  VI.  Coo*.  Honor..  328.— Sau., 
Hippol.,  II.,  i  ,  33.) — 13.  (Hor.,  E|»d.,  tiii..  13  )— 13  (Phn  .ll 
N.,ix.,3A  —  Jot.  *i  ,  3o4.)-14.  (xi*.,  183,  183.)—  IS  iSw  Eui- 
Uth  ,  ad  toe)— 1A.  (n.,  30.)— 17.  (I.  e.)— 18.  (See  aleo  Do  V,t» 
Beat*.  17.1 


In  opulent  families,  the  care  of  the  earr.ogs  «as 
the  business  of  a  female  slave,  who  was  called 
Ai.ncula  Ornatrix.1  The  Venus  de'  Medici,  and 
other  female  statues,  have  the  ears  pierced,  and 
probably  once  had  earrings  in  them.  The  statue 
of  Achilles  at  Sigeum,  representing  him  in  female 
attire,  likewise  had  this  ornament.' 
INCENSUS.  (Vid.  Capvt.) 
INCESTUM.  If  a  man  married  a  woman  whom 
it  was  forbiuden  for  him  to  marry  by  positive  moral- 
ity, he  was  said  to  commit  incestum.'  Such  a  mar- 
riage was,  in  fact,  no  marriage,  for  the  necessary 
connubium  between  the  parties  was  wanting. 

There  was  no  connubium  between  persons  rela- 
ted by  blood  in  the  direct  line,  as  parents  and  chil- 
dren. If  such  persons  contracted  a  marriage,  it 
was  nefaria;  et  incestae  nuptiae.  There  was  no 
connubium  between  persons  who  stood  m  the  rela- 
tion of  parent  and  child  by  adoption,  not  even  after 
the  adopted  child  was  emancipated.  There  were 
also  restrictions  as  to  connubium  between  collater- 
al kinsfolk  (ex  transversa  gradu  cugnattonis)  :  there 
was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
either  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  blood  ;  nor  be- 
tween children  of  the  blood  and  children  by  adop 
tion,  so  long  as  the  adoption  continued,  or  so  long 
as  the  children  of  the  blood  remained  in  the  power 
of  their  father.  There  was  connubium  between  an 
uncle  and  his  brother's  daughter,  after  the  Enipero) 
Claudius  had  set  the  example  by  marrying  Agrip 
pina ;  but  there  was  none  between  an  uncle  and  v 
sister's  daughter.  There  was  no  connubium  be 
tween  a  man  and  his  amita  or  matertera  (md.  Coa- 
nati);  nor  between  a  man  and  his  socrus,  nurus, 
privigna,  ornoverca.  In  all  such  cases,  when  there 
was  no  connubium,  the  children  had  a  mother,  but 
no  legal  tatnei. 

Incest  between  persons  in  the  direct  line  was 
punishable  in  both  parties  ;  in  other  cases  only  in 
the  man.  The  punishment  was  relegatio,  as  in  the 
case  of  adultery  Concubinage  between  near  kins- 
folk was  put  on  the  same  footing  as  marriage.*  In 
the  case  of  adultenum  and  stuprum  between  per- 
sons who  had  no  connubium,  there  was  a  double 
ofTence  :  the  man  was  punished  with  deportatio, 
and  the  woman  was  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the 
lex  Julia.*  Among  slaves  there  was  no  incestum, 
hut  after  they  became  free  their  marriages  were 
regulated  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  connu- 
bium among  free  persons.  It  was  incestum  to  have 
knowledge  of  a  vestal  virgin,  and  both  parties  were 
punished  with  death. 

It  doe.*  not  appear  that  there  was  anv  legislation 
as  to  incestum  :  the  rules  relating  to  il  «'ere  lound- 
ed  on  usage  (moritms).  That  which  was  stuprum 
was  considered  incestum  when  the  connexion  was 
between  parties  who  had  no  connubium  Inces- 
tum, therefore,  was  stuprum,  augi^vated  by  the 
circumstance  of  real  or  legal  consaiitjuin^y  and.  in 
some  cases,  affinity  It  was  not  the  form  ol  mar- 
riage between  such  persons  that  Constituted  the  in- 
cestum ;  lor  the  impute  were  incests',  and  therefore 
no  marriage,  and  the  incestuous  act  was  the  sexual 
connexion  of  the  parties  Sometimes  incestum  is 
said  to  be  contra  las,  that  is,  an  act  in  violation  of 
religion 

INCITE'GA,  a  corruption  ol  the  (Jreek  ci  •  yof*i?«« 
or  tyyvttriHii,  a  term  used  to  denote  a  pieee  ol  ill  mestit 
furniture,  variously  funned  aeeonlint!  I"  tin  partic 
ular  occasion  intended  ,  made  ol  silver,  bronze 
elay.  stone,  or  wood,  according  to  the  circumstan- 
ces ol  the  |x>ssessor  .  sometimes  adorned  with  fig 
ures  ,  and  employed  to  hold  amphora:,  bottles,  ala 
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oaa.r.i  or  any  other  vessels  which  were  round  or 
pointed  at  the  bottom,  and  therefore  required  a  sep- 
arate contrivance  to  keep  them  erect.1  Some  of 
those  used  at  Alexandrea  were  triangular.'  We 
often  see  them  represented  in  ancient  Egyptian 
paintings.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  three  ay- 
yodfjucu,  which  are  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Those  on  the  right  and  left  hand  are  of 
wood,  the  one  having  four  feet,  the  other  six ;  they 
were  found  in  Egyptian  tombs.  The  third  is  a 
broad  earthenware  ring,  which  is  used  to  support  a 
Grecian  amphora. 


INCORPORA'LES  RES.    (  Vid.  Dominium.) 

INCUNA'BULA  or  CUNA'DULA  (onapyavov), 
swaddling-clothes. 

The  first  thing  done  after  the  birth  of  a  child  was 
to  wash  it ;  the  second,  to  wrap  it  in  swaddling- 
clothes  ;  and  the  rank  of  the  child  was  indicated  by 
the  splendour  and  costliness  of  this,  its  first  attire. 
Sometimes  a  fine  white  shawl,  tied  with  a  gold 
band,  was  used  for  the  purpose  ;3  at  other  times  a 
small  purple  scarf,  fastened  with  a  brooch*  (xkafii- 
i)iovs).  The  poor  used  broad  fillets  of  common 
cloth  (panni').    The  annexed  woodcut,  taken. from 


*  oeautiful  bas-relief  at  Rome,  which  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  birth  of  Telephus,  shows  the  appear- 
ance of  a  child  so  clothed,  and  renders,  in  some 
degree,  more  intelligible  the  fable  of  the  deception 
practised  by  Rhea  upon  Saturn,  in  saving  the  life 
of  Jupiter,  by  presenting  a  stone  enveloped  in 
swaddling-clothes,  to  be  devoured  by  Saturn  in- 
stead of  his  new-born  child.7  It  was  one  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Lacedaemonian  education  to  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  incunabula,  and  to  allow 
children  to  enjoy  the  free  use  of  their  limbs.8 

INCUS  (uk/iuv),  an  Anvil.  The  representations 
of  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclopes  on  various  works  of 

1.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Incitega. — Bekker,  Anecdot.  Gr.,  245. — Wil- 
kinson, Man.  and  Customs,  ii.,  p.  158,  160,  316,  217.)— 2.  (Ath- 
•n.,  v.,  45.)— 3.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  in  Apoll.,  121,  122.)— 4.  (Pind., 
Pvth.,  r  ,  114.)— 5.  (Longns,  i.,  1,  p.  14,  28,  eU.  Boden.)— II. 
U  alee, ;  ,  7,  12. — Ezek.,  xvi.,  4,  Vulg.— Compare  Horn.,  Hymn. 
In  Merc.,  151,  306.— Apollod.,  iii.,  10,  2.— ^Elian,  V.  H.,  ii.,7.— 
Burip.,  Ion,  32.— Dion.  Chrys.,  vi.,  203,  ed.  Reiske.— Plant., 
iniphit.,  v.,  1,  52.— True,  v.,  13.)— 7.  (Hes.,  Theng.,  485.)— 8. 
°lut.,  I.ycurjr.,  p.  90,  ed  Steph.) 
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art,  show  that  the  ancient  anvil  was  formed  like 
that  of  modern  times.  When  the  arti  jt  wanted  to 
make  use  of  it,  he  placed  it  on  a  large  block  oi 
wood  (aiifioffeTov  ;l  positis  incudibus3) ;  and  when  he 
made  the  link  of  a  chain,  or  any  other  abject  whicb 
was  round  or  hollow,  he  beat  it  upon  a  point  pro 
jecting  from  one  side  of  the  anvil  The  annexec1 
woodcut,  representing  Vulcan  forging  a  thunderbol; 


for  Jupiter,  illustrates  these  circumstances ,  it  is  ic 
ken  from  a  gem  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Paris.  It 
appears  that  in  the  "  brazen  age,"  not  only  the 
things  made  upon  the  anvil,  but  the  anvil  itself, 
with  the  hammer  and  the  tongs,  were  made  ot 
bronze.1  (Vid.  Malleus.)  At  this  early  period 
anvils  were  used  as  an  instrument  of  torture,  being, 
suspended  from  the  feet  of  the  victim.4 

*IND'ICUM  ('IvdiK&v).  "  Dioscoridei  applies  the 
term  'Iv6ik6v  to  two  distinct  substances  ;  the  one  is 
the  vegetable  pigment  still  called  Indigo,  which  is 
prepared  from  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  Indigu 
plant.  Several  species  are  now  cultivated  for  ma 
king  indigo,  but  the  one  from  which  the  ancients 
may  be  supposed  to  have  procured  their  indigo  is 
the  Indigofera  tinctoria.  The  other  kind  of  indigo 
was,  most  probably,  the  mineral  substance  called 
Indian  Red,  and  which  is  a  variety  of  the  red  oxyde 
of  iron."* 

INDU'SIUM.    (Vid.  Tunica.) 

I'NDUTUS.    (Vid.  Amictus,  Tunica.) 

INFA'MIS.    (Vid.  Infamia.) 

INFA'MIA.  The  provisions  as  to  infamia,  as 
they  appear  in  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  are  con- 
tained in  Dig.  3,  tit.  2,  De  his  qui  notantur  infamia, 
and  in  Cod.  2,  tit.  12,  Ex  quibis  causis  infamia  ir- 
rogatur.  The  Digest  contains6  the  cases  of  infamia 
as  enumerated  in  the  praetor's  edict.  There  are 
also  various  provisions  on  the  subject  in  the  lex 
Julia  Municipalis  (B.C.  45),  commonly  called  the 
Table  of  Heraclea. 

Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  iij 
any  judicium  publicum,  of  ignominious  (ignominia 
causa)  expulsion  from  the  army,'  of  a  woman  being 
detected  in  adultery,  though  she  might  not  have 
been  condemned  in  a  judicium  publicum,  fee. ;  of 
condemnation  for  furtum,  rapina,  injuriae,  and  dolus 
malus,  provided  the  offender  was  condemned  in  his 
own  name,  or  provided  in  his  own  name  he  paid  a 
sum  of  money  by  way  of  compensation  ;  of  con- 
demnation in  an  action  pro  socio,  tutelae,  mandatum, 
depositum,  or  fiducia,"  provided  the  offender  was 
condemned  in  his  own  name,  and  not  in  a  judicium 
contrarium,  and  provided  the  person  condemned 

1.  (Horn.,  n.,  xviii.,  410,  476.— Od,  viii.,  274.)— 2.  (Virg., 
Mn.,  vii.,  620.— Id.  ib.,  riii.,  451.)— 3.  (Horn.,  Od.,  iii.,  433, 434. 
—  Apollon.  Rhod.,  iv.,  761,  762.)— 4.  (Horn.,  II.,  it.,  19.)  — 
5.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  107. — Paul.  JEgin.,  vii.,  3. — Adams,  Appeud.,  s. 
v.)—  6.  (s.  1.)  — 7.  (Tab.  Heracl.,  i.,  121.)  — 8.  (Compa-e  I* 
Edict  with  Oic.,  Pro  Rose.  Com.,  6. — Pro  Rose.  Amer.,  38,  3*  - 
Pro  Oiecina,  2.— Top.,  c.  10  -Tab.  Heracl.,  i..  111.) 
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ami  not  acted  with  good  faith.  Intanna  was  also  a 
consequence  of  insolvency,  when  a  man's  bona 
were  possessa,  proscripta,  vendita  of  a  widow 
marrying  within  the  time  appointed  for  mourning ; 
but  the  infamia  attached  to  the  second  husband  if 
ie  was  a  paterfamilias,  and  if  he  was  not,  then  to 
his  father,  and  to  the  father  of  the  widow  if  she 
was  in  his  power :  the  edict  does  not  speak  of  the 
infamia  of  the  widow,  but  it  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  her.  Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  a 
nan  being  at  the  same  time  in  the  relation  of  a 
doable  marriage  or  double  sponsalia ;  the  infamia 
attached  to  the  man  if  he  was  a  paterfamilias,  and 
if  he  was  not,  to  his  father :  the  edict  here  also 
speaks  only  of  the  man,  but  the  infamia  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  the  woman.  Infamia  was  a 
consequence  of  prostitution  in  the  case  of  a  woman, 
of  similar  conduct  in  a  man  {qui  muliebria  passu* 
est) ;  of  lenocinium,  or  gaining  a  living  by  aiding  in 
prostitution  of  appearing  on  a  public  stage  as  an 
actor ;  of  engaging  lor  money  to  appear  in  the  rights 
of  the  wild  beasts,  even  if  a  man  did  not  appear ; 
and  of  appearing  there,  though  not  for  money. 

It  results  from  this  enumeration  that  infamia  was 
only  the  consequence  of  an  act  committed  by  the 
person  who  became  infamis,  and  was  not  the  con- 
sequence of  any  punishment  for  such  act.  In  some 
cases  it  only  followed  upon  condemnation ;  in  oth- 
ers it  was  a  direct  consequence  of  an  act,  as  soon 
as  such  act  was  notorious. 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  praetor 
established  the  infamia  as  a  rule  of  law,  which, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  The  praetor  made  cer- 
tain rules  as  to  postulatio,1  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  purity  of  his  court.  With  respect  to  the 
(■ostulatio,  he  distributed  persons  into  three  class- 
es. The  second  class  comprehended,  among  oth- 
ers, certain  persons  who  were  turpitudine  notalnles, 
who  might  postulate  for  themselves,  but  not  for 
others.  The  third  class  contained,  among  others, 
all  those  "yui  edicto  pratons  ut  infanus  notantur," 
and  were  not  already  enumerated  in  the  second 
class.  Accordingly,  it  was  necessary  for  the  prae- 
tor to  enumerate  all  the  infaines  who  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  second  class,  and  this  he  did  in  the 
edict  as  quoted.*  Consistently  with  this,  infamia 
was  already  an  established  legal  condition ;  and  the 
praetor,  in  his  edicts  on  postulation,  did  not  make  a 
class  of  persons  called  infames,  but  he  enumerated 
as  persons  to  be  excluded  from  certain  rights  of  pos- 
tulation those  who  were  infames.  Consequently, 
the  legal  notion  of  infamia  was  fixed  before  these 
edicts. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  infamia  from  the 
iota  censoria.  The  infamia  does  not  seem  to  have 
jeen  created  by  written  law,  but  to  have  been  an 
old  Roman  institution  In  many  cases,  though  not 
in  all,  it  was  a  consequence  of  a  judicial  decision. 
The  power  of  the  censors  was  in  its  effects  anal- 
ogous to  the  infamia,  but  different  from  it  in  many 
respects.  The  censors  could  at  their  pleasure  re- 
move a  man  from  the  senate  or  the  equites,  remove 
him  into  a  lower  tribe,  or  remove  him  out  of  all  ihe 
tribes,  and  so  deprive  him  of  his  suffragium,  by  re- 
ducing him  to  the  condition  of  an  aerarius.'  They 
could  also  affix  a  mark  of  ignominy  or  censure  op- 
posite to  a  man's  name  in  the  list  of  citizens,  nota 
oensoria  or  subscriptio  ,'  and  in  doing  Ibis,  they 
were  not  bound  to  make  any  special  inquiry,  but 
might  follow  general  opinion.  This  arbitrary  mode 
of  proceeding  was,  however,  partly  remedied  by  the 
fact  that  such  a  censorian  nota  might  be  opposed  by 


1.  (Cic,  Pro  Qaint.,  15.— Tab.  Horacl.,  i.,  1 13-1 17.  — Cam., 
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a  colleague,  or  removed  by  the  following  censor* 
or  by  a  judicial  decision,  or  by  a  lex.  Accordingly 
the  censorian  nota  was  not  perpetual,  and  thereii 
it  differed  essentially  from  infamia,  which  was  per 
petual. 

The  consequences  of  infamia  were  the  loss  01 
certain  political  rights,  but  not  all.  It  was  not  a 
capitis  deminutio,  but  it  resembled  it.  The  infamis 
became  an  aerarius,  and  lost  the  suffragium  and 
honores ;  that  is,  he  lost  the  capacity  for  certain 
so-called  public  rights,  but  not  the  capacity  for  pri- 
vate rights.  Under  the  Empire,  the  infamia  lost 
its  effect  as  to  public  rights,  for  such  rights  became 
unimportant. 

It  might  be  doubted  whether  the  loss  of  the  sui- 
fragium  was  a  consequence  of  infamia,  but  the  af- 
firmative side  is  maintained  by  Savigny  with  such 
reasons  as  may  be  pronounced  completely  conclu- 
sive. It  appears  from  Livy1  and  Valerius  Maxi 
mus'  that  the  actores  atellanarum  were  not  either 
removed  from  their  tribe  (nee  tribu  moventur),  nor 
incapable  of  serving  in  the  army  :  in  other  words, 
such  actors  did  not  become  infames,  like  other  act- 
ors. The  phrase  "  tribu  moveri"  is  ambiguous,  and 
may  mean  cither  to  remove  from  one  tribe  to  a 
lower,  or  to  move  from  all  the  tribes,  and  so  make 
a  man  an  aerarius.  Now  the  mere  removing  from 
one  tribe  to  another  must  have  been  an  act  of  the 
censors  only,  for  it  was  necessary  to  fix  the  tribe 
into  which  the  removal  was  made :  but  this  could 
not  be  the  case  in  a  matter  of  infamia,  which  was 
the  effect  of  a  general  rule,  and  a  general  rule  could 
only  operate  in  a  general  way ;  that  is,  "  tribu  mo- 
veri.'' as  a  con3equence  of  infamia,  must  have  been 
a  removal  from  all  the  tribes,  and  a  degradation  to 
the  state  of  an  aerarius.' 

The  lex  Julia  Municipals  does  not  contain  the 
word  infamia,  but  it  mentions  nearly  the  same  ca- 
ses as  those  which  the  edict  mentions  as  cases  of 
infamia.  The  lex  excludes  persons  who  fall  with- 
in its  terms  from  being  senatores,  decuriones,  con- 
script i  of  their  city,  from  giving  their  vote  in  the 
senate  of  their  city,  and  from  magistracies  which 
gave  a  man  access  to  the  senate  :  but  it  says  no- 
thing of  the  right  of  vote  being  taken  away.  Sa- 
vigny observes  that  there  would  be  no  inconsisten- 
cy in  supposing  that  the  lex  refused  only  the  hono- 
res in  the  municipal  towns,  while  it  still  allowed 
infames  to  retain  the  suffragium  in  such  towns, 
though  the  practice  was  different  in  Rome,  if  we 
consider  that  the  suffragium  in  the  Roman  comitia 
was  a  high  privilege,  while  in  the  municipal  towns 
it  was  comparatively  unimportant. 

Cicero*  speaks  of  the  judicia  fiduciae,  tutelae, 
and  societatis  as  "  sumrruB  existimationis  et  ■pent 
capitis."  In  another  oration*  he  speaks  of  the  pos- 
sessio  bonorum  as  a  capitis  causa,  and,  in  fact,  as 
identical  with  infamia.  This  capitis  minutio,  how- 
ever, as  already  observed,  affected  only  the  public 
rights  of  a  citizen  ;  whereas  the  capitis  deminutio 
of  the  imperial  period,  and  the  expression  capitalis 
causa,  apply  to  the  complete  loss  of  citizenship. 
This  change  manifestly  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  public  rights  of  the  citizens  under  the 
Empire  having  become  altogether  unimportant,  and 
thus  the  phrase  capitis  deminutio,  under  the  Empire, 
applies  solely  to  the  individual's  capacity  for  private 
rights. 

In  his  private  rights  the  infamis  was  under  some 
incapacities.  He  could  only  postulate  before  the 
praetor  on  his  own  behalf,  anil  on  behalf  of  certain 
persons  who  were  very  nearly  related  to  him,  but 
not  generally  on  behalf  of  all  persons.  Consequent 
ly,  he  could  not  generally  be  a  cognitor  or  a  procu 
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ratoi.  Nor  ccald  a  cause  of  action  be  assigned  to 
him,  for  by  the  old  law  he  must  sue  as  the  cognitor 
or  procurator  of  the  assignor  ;'  but  this  incapacity 
became  unimportant  when  the  cessio  was  effected 
by  the  utdes  actiones  without  the  intervention  of 
a  cognitor  or  procurator.  The  infamis  could  not 
sustain  a  populans  actio,  for  in  such  case  he  must 
be  considered  as  a  procurator  of  the  state.  The 
infamis  was  also  limited  as  to  his  capacity  for  mar- 
riage, an  incapacity  which  originated  in  the  lex  Ju- 
lia.1 This  lex  prohibited  senators,  and  the  children 
of  senators,  from  contracting  marriage  with  hber- 
tini  and  libertinae,  and  also  with  other  disreputable 
persons  enumerated  in  the  lex :  it  also  forbade  all 
freemen  from  marrying  with  certain  disreputable 
women.  The  jurists  made  the  following  change  : 
they  made  the  two  classes  of  disreputable  persons 
the  same,  which  were  not  the  same  before,  and 
they  extended  the  prohibition,  both  for  senators  and 
others,  to  all  those  whom  the  edict  enumerated  as 
infames.  The  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia  did  not 
render  the  marriage  null,  but  it  deprived  the  parties 
to  such  marriage  of  the  privileges  conferred  by  the 
lex  ;  that  is,  such  a  marriage  did  not  release  them 
from  the  penalties  of  celibacy.  A  senatus  consult- 
um,  under  M.  Aurelius,  however,  made  such  mar- 
riage null  in  certain  cases.' 

INFAMIA  (GREEK)  {an/ila).  A  citizen  of  Ath- 
ens had  the  power  to  exercise  all  the  rights  and 
privUeges  of  a  citizen  as  long  as  he  was  not  suf- 
fering under  any  kind  of  atimia,  a  word  which  in 
meaning  nearly  answers  to  our  outlawry,  in  as  far 
as  a  person  forfeited  by  it  the  protection  of  the  laws 
of  his  country,  and  mostly  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen 
also.  The  atimia  occurs  in  Attica  as  early  as  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  without  the  term  itself  being  in 
any  way  defined  in  the  laws,*  which  shows  that  the 
idea  connected  with  it  must,  even  at  that  time,  have 
been  familiar  to  the  Athenians,  and  this  idea  was 
prt  bably  that  of  a  complete  civil  death  ;  that  is,  an 
individual  labouring  under  atimia,  together  with  all 
that  belonged  to  him  (his  children  as  well  as  his 
property),  had,  in  the  eyes  of  the  state  and  the  laws, 
no  existence  at  all.  This  atimia,  undoubtedly  the 
only  one  in  early  times,  may  be  termed  a  total  one, 
and  in  cases  where  it  was  inflicted  as  a  punishment 
for  any  particular  crime,  was  generally  also  perpet- 
ual and  hereditary ;  hence  Demosthenes,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  person  suffering  under  it,  often  uses  the  ex- 
pression Kaddxai;  aTi/uig,  or  div?iC>(  aTifiiirai 6  A  de- 
tailed enumeration  of  the  rights  of  which  an  atimos 
was  deprived  is  given  by  iEschines.6  He  was  not 
allowed  to  hold  any  civil  or  priestly  office  whatever, 
either  in  the  city  of  Athens  itself,  or  in  any  town 
within  the  dominion  of  Athens  ;  he  could  not  be 
employed  as  herald  or  ambassador ;  he  could  not 
give  his  opinion,  or  speak  either  in  the  public  as- 
sembly or  in  the  senate  ;  he  was  not  even  allowed 
to  appear  within  the  extent  of  the  agora ;  he  was 
excluded  from  visiting  the  public  sanctuaries,  as 
well  as  from  taking  part  in  any  public  sacrifice  ;  he 
could  neither  bring  an  action  against  a  person  from 
whom  he  had  sustained  an  n  iry,  nor  appear  as  a 
witness  in  any  of  the  courts  of  justice  ;  nor  could, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  one  bring  an  action  against 
him.7  The  right  which,  in  point  of  fact,  included 
most  of  those  which  we  have  here  enumerated,  was 
that  of  taking  part  in  the  popular  assembly  (Xeyeiv 
and  yptytiv)  Hence  this  one  right  is  most  fre- 
quently the  only  one  which  is  mentioned  as  being 
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forfeited  by  atimia  1  The  service  in  the  Atiwom 
armies  was  not  onl.r  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  dutj 
which  a  citizen  had  to  perform  towards  the  state, 
but  as  a  right  and  a  privilege  ;  of  which,  therefore, 
the  atimos  was  likewise  deprived.'  When  we  heai 
that  an  atimos  had  n  "ight  tc  claim  the  protection 
of  the  laws  if  he  was  suffering  injuries  from  itheis 
we  must  not  imagine  that  it  was  the  intention  of  thi 
law  to  expose  the  atimos  to  the  insults  or  ill-treat 
ment  of  his  former  fellow-citizens,  or  to  encouragf 
the  people  to  maltreat  him  with  impunity,  as  mighl 
be  inferred  from  the  expression  ol  arijioi  rov  edeXov 
rof ;'  but  all  that  the  law  meant  to  do  was  that,  if 
any  such  thing  happened,  the  atimos  had  no  right 
to  claim  the  protection  of  the  laws.  We  have  above 
referred  to  two  laws  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,  in 
which  the  children  and  the  property  of  an  atimos 
were  included  in  the  atimia.  As  regards  the  chil- 
dren or  heirs,  the  infamy  came  to  them  as  an  inher- 
itance which  they  could  not  avoid.  (Vid.  Heres,  p. 
497.)  But  when  we  read  of  the  property  of  a  man 
being  included  in  the  atimia,  it  can  only  mean  that 
it  shared  the  lawless  character  of  its  owner,  that  is, 
it  did  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  could 
not  be  mortgaged.  The  property  of  an  atimos  foi 
a  positive  crime,  such  as  those  mentioned  below, 
was  probably  never  confiscated,  but  only  in  the  case 
of  a  public  debtor,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter ;  and 
when  Andocides*  uses  the  expression  urifioi  r/cav 
rd  aufiara,  ra  6e  xpwiTa  dx<n>,  the  contrary  which 
he  had  in  view  can  only  have  been  the  case  of  a 
public  debtor  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  have 
been  foreign  to  Athenian  notions  of  justice  to  con- 
fiscate the  property  of  a  person  who  had  incurred 
personal  atimia  by  some  illegal  act.5 

The  crimes  for  which  total  and  perpetual  atimi? 
was  inflicted  on  a  person  were  as  follow  :  The  giv- 
ing and  accepting  of  bribes,  the  embezzlement  ot 
public  money,  manifest  proofs  of  cowardice  in  the 
defence  of  his  country,  false  witness,  false  accusa- 
tion, and  bad  conduct  towards  parents  :6  moreover, 
if  a  person,  either  by  deed  or  by  word,  injured  oi 
insulted  a  magistrate  while  he  was  performing  the 
duties  of  his  office if,  as  a  judge,  he  had  been 
guilty  of  partiality  ;8  if  he  squandered  away  his  pa- 
ternal inheritance,  or  was  guilty  of  prostitution. • 
We  have  above  called  this  atimia  perpetual ;  foi  if 
a  person  had  once  incurred  it,  he  could  scarcely 
ever  hope  to  be  lawfully  released  from  it.  A  law, 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes,10  ordained  that  the  re- 
leasing of  any  kind  of  atimoi  should  never  be  pro- 
posed in  the  public  assembly,  unless  an  assembly 
consisting  of  at  least  6000  citizens  had  previously, 
in  secret  deliberation,  agreed  that  such  might  be 
done.  And  even  then  the  matter  could  only  be 
discussed  in  so  far  as  the  senate  and  people  thought 
proper.  It  was  only  in  times  when  the  Republic 
was  threatened  by  great  danger  that  an  atimos 
might  hope  to  recover  his  lost  rights,  and  in  such 
circumstances  the  atimoi  were  sometimes  restored 
en  masse  to  their  former  rights.11 

A  second  kind  of  atimia,  which,  though  in  its  ex 
tent  a  total  one,  lasted  only  until  the  person  subject 
to  it  fulfilled  those  duties  for  the  neglect  of  which 
it  had  been  inflicted,  was  not  so  much  a  punishment 
for  any  particular  crime  as  a  means  of  compelling  a 
man  to  submit  to  the  laws.  This  was  the  atimia  of 
public  debtors.  Any  citizen  of  Athens  who  owed 
money  to  the  public  treasury,  whether  his  iebr 
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uose  from  a  fuie  to  which  he  had  been  condemned, 
or  from  a  part  he  had  taken  in  any  branch  of  the 
administration,  or  from  his  having  pledged  himself 
10  the  state  for  another  person,  was  in  a  state  of 
totaJ  atimia  if  he  refused  to  pay  or  could  not  pay 
the  sum  which  was  due.  His  children  during  his 
lifetime  were  not  included  in  his  atimia ;  they  re- 
mained kniTifioi.1  If  he  persevered  in  his  refusal  to 
pay  beyond  the  time  of  the  ninth  prytany,  his  debt 
was  doubled,  and  his  property  was  taken  and  sold.' 
If  the  sum  obtained  by  the  sale  was  sufficient  to 
pay  the  debt,  the  atimia  appears  to  have  ceased ; 
but  if  not,  the  atimia  not  only  continued  to  the  death 
of  the  public  deotor,  but  was  inherited  by  his  heirs, 
and  lasted  until  the  debt  was  paid  off.'  (Compare 
Heres,  p  496.)  This  atimia  for  public  debt  was 
sometimes  accompanied  by  imprisonment,  as  in  the 
case  of  Alcibiades  and  Cimon  ;  but  whether,  in  such 
a  case,  on  the  death  of  the  prisoner,  his  children 
were  likewise  imprisoned,  is  uncertain.  If  a  per- 
son living  in  atimia  for  public  debt  petitioned  to  be 
released  from  his  debt  or  his  atimia,  he  became 
subject  to  IvSaZis ;  and  if  another  person  made  the 
attempt  for  him,  he  thereby  forfeited  his  own  prop- 
erty :  if  the  proedros  even  ventured  to  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  vote,  he  himself  became  atimos.  The 
only,  but  almost  impracticable,  mode  of  obtaining  re- 
lease was  that  mentioned  above  in  connexion  with 
the  total  and  perpetual  atimia 

A  third  and  only  partial  kind  of  atimia  deprived 
the  person  on  whom  it  was  inflicted  only  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  rights  as  a  citizen  *  It  was  called  the 
hrtfixa  Kara  irpoara^iv,  because  it  was  specified  in 
every  single  case  which  particular  right  was  for- 
feited by  the  atimos.  The  following  cases  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned:  If  a  man  came  forward  as  a 
public  accuser,  and  afterward  either  dropped  the 
eharge  or  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  the  votes  in  fa- 
rour  of  his  accusation,  he  was  not  only  liable  to  a 
fine  of  1000  drachmae,  but  wis  subjected  to  an  atim- 
ia which  deprived  him  of  the  right,  in  future,  to 
appear  as  accuser  in  a  case  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  in  which  he  had  been  defeated  or  which  he  had 
given  up.'  If  his  accusation  had  been  a  ypaipr/  aae- 
Setac,  he  also  lost  the  right  of  visiting  particular 
temples.'  Some  cases  are  also  mentioned  in  which 
in  accuser,  though  he  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  the 
rotes,  was  not  subjected  to  any  punishment  what- 
ever. Such  was  the  case  in  a  charge  brought  be- 
fore the  first  archun  respecting  the  ill-treatment  of 
parents,  orphans,  or  heiresses  *  Id  other  cases  the 
accuser  was  merely  subject  to  the  fine  of  1000 
drachma:,  without  incurring  any  degree  of  atimia.' 
But  the  law  does  not  appear  to  have  been  strictly 
observed.*  Andocides  mentions  some  other  kinds 
of  partial  atimia,  but  they  seem  to  have  had  only  a 
temporary  application  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponne- 
aian  war ;  and  the  passage10  is  so  obscure  or  cor- 
rupt, that  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  if  with  any 
certainly  "  Partial  atimia,  when  once  inflicted, 
lasted  during  the  whole  of  a  man's  life. 

The  children  of  a  man  who  had  been  put  to  death 
by  the  law  were  also  atimoi"  (compare  Heres,  p. 
497),  but  the  nature  or  duration  of  this  aiimia  is 
unknown. 

If  a  person,  under  whatever  kind  of  atimia  he  was 
labouring,  continued  to  exercise  any  of  the  rights 
which  oe  had  forfeited,  he  might  immediately  be 

1.  (Demoath.,  c.  Thc(«-nn.,  p.  1322  )  — 2.  ( Anrlc«-id.,  1.  c. — 
Demneth.,  c.  Nicoatral.,  n.  1255  ;  c.  Nerr.,  p.  1347.)  —  3.  (I)n- 
moath.,  c.  Andnil.,  p.  503. — Comimre  Bl'ickh,  Publ.  Econ.  nf 
Athena,  ii.,  p.  128."  -4  (Andncid.,  De  Myrt..  p.  17  and  3B.)— 5. 
(Demueth.,  c.  Anrw  .  803. — Ilnrjxicnit.,  ».  t.  Aupuv  ypn<bfi.) 
-8.  (Andncid  ,  De  Myn.,  p.  17.) — 7.  (Meier  De  Bun.  Dnumui., 

f  IM  >— 8.  1 1'  i,  Onum.,  vin.,53.)— 1>.  (Borkh,  Publ.  E<<m 

•f  Alheni,  ii.,  p.  112,  *c.)— 10.  (De  Myat.,  p.  38.)— 11.  (Waoh- 
imnth  Hellen.  AHerth.,  ft,  I,  p  S47,  *•».>  —  U.  (Demuath.,  O. 
»ri«t       B.  779.) 


subjected  to  enrayuyf}  or  tv6u^:  and  if  his  truju» 
gression  was  proved,  he  might,  without  any  farther 
proceedings,  be  punished  immediately. 

The  offences  which  were  punished  at  Sparta  witr. 
atimia  are  not  so  well  known ;  and  in  many  case* 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  expressly  mentioned 
by  the  law,  but  to  have  depended  entirely  upon  pub 
lie  opinion,  whether  a  person  was  to  be  considered 
and  treated  as  an  atimos  or  not.  In  general,  it  ap- 
pears that  every  one  who  refused  to  live  according 
to  the  national  institutions  lost  the  rights  of  a  full 
citizen  (6/ioiocl).  It  was,  however,  a  positive  law, 
that  whoever  did  not  give  or  could  not  give  his  con- 
tribution towards  the  syssitia,  lost  his  rights  as  a 
citizen.'  The  highest  degree  of  infamy  fell  upoD 
the  coward  {rpiaag)  who  either  deserted  from  the 
field  of  battle,  or  returned  home  without  the  rest  of 
the  army,  as  Aristodemus  did  after  the  battle  ol 
Thermopylae,'  though  in  this  case  the  infamy  itself, 
as  well  as  its  humiliating  consequences,  were  man- 
ifestly the  mere  effect  of  public  opinion,  and  lasted 
until  the  person  labouring  under  it  distinguished 
himself  by  some  signal  exploit,  and  thus  wiiied  oil 
the  stain  from  his  name.  The  Spartans  who  in 
Sphacteria  had  surrendered  to  the  Athenians,  were 
punished  with  a  kind  of  atimia  which  deprived  them 
of  their  claims  to  public  offices  (a  punishment  com- 
mon to  all  kinds  of  atimia),  and  rendered  them  in- 
capable of  making  any  lawful  purchase  or  sale 
Afterward,  however,  they  recovered  their  rights.' 
Unmarried  men  were  also  subject  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  infamy,  in  as  far  as  they  were  deprived  of 
the  customary  honours  of  old  age,  were  excluded 
from  taking  part  in  the  celebration  of  certain  festi- 
vals, and  occasionally  compelled  to  sing  defamatory 
songs  against  themselves.  No  atimos  was  allowed 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  Spartan  citizen,  and  waa 
thus  compelled  to  endure  the  ignominies  of  an  old 
bachelor.'  Although  an  atimos  at  Sparta  was  sub- 
ject to  a  great  many  painful  restrictions,  yet  his  con- 
dition cannot  be  called  outlawry ;  it  was  rather  a 
state  of  infamy  properly  so  called.  Even  the  aiimia 
of  a  coward  cannot  be  considered  equivalent  to  the 
civil  death  of  an  Athenian  atimos,  for  we  find  him 
still  acting  to  some  extent  as  a  citizen,  though  al- 
ways in  a  manner  which  made  his  infamy  manifes* 
to  every  one  who  saw  him. 

(Lelyveld,  De  Infamia  ex  hire  Attxco,  Amstelod., 
1835  — Wachsmulh,  Hellen  lllerth.,  ii.,  1,  p.  243, 
&c. — Meier,  De  Bonis  Damnat.,  p.  101,  &c. — Scho- 
mann,  De  Comu.  Ath.,  p.  G7,  &o,  transl. — Hermann, 
Polit.  Ant.  of  Urccce,  y  124  -Meier  und  Schomann, 
Alt.  Ptoc  ,  p.  563.  On  the  Spartan  aiimia  in  par- 
ticular, see  Wachsmulh,  u.,  1,  p  358,  &c. — Miiller, 
Dot.,  iii ,  10,  v  3  ) 

IN  FANS,  INTA'NTIA  In  the  Roman  law  there 
were  several  distinctions  of  age  which  were  made 
with  reference  to  the  capacity  for  doing  legal  acts 
1.  The  first  period  was  from  birth  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year,  during  which  time  persons  were  call 
ed  infantes,  or  qui  fari  non  pussuut.  2.  The  see 
ond  period  was  from  the  end  of  seven  years  to  the 
end  of  fourteen  or  twelve  years,  according  as  ihe 
person  was  a  male  or  a  female,  during  which  per 
sons  were  defined  as  tho^e  qui  fari  possunt.  Thf 
persons  included  in  these  first  two  classes  were  im 
puberes.  3.  The  third  period  was  from  the  end  ol 
the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  to  the  end  ol  the  twenty- 
fifth  year,  during  which  period  persons  weie  ado- 
lescentes,  adulti  The  persons  included  in  these 
three  classes  were  minorea  xxv.  annis  or  annorum, 
and  were  often,  for  brevity's  sake,  called  uunoret 


1.  (Xen  ,  D*  R»n.  Laced.,  i.,  7.— Id.  lb  ,  in  ,3.)— »  IAnit,», 
Polit.,  ii,  8,  p.  80,  ed.  Gtittlint .)  —  3.  (Her. d.,  til,  231. j— 4 
(Thueyd.,  t.,  M.)    8.  (Plul.,  >   ml.,  30.— MUller,  Duiuuw,  i» 
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oiuy  (vid.  GuR^t</R),  and  the  peisons  included  in 
the  third  and  fourth  class  were  puberes.  4.  The 
iburth  period  was  from  the  age  of  twenty -five,  du- 
ring which  persons  were  majores. 

The  term  impubes  comprehends  infans,  as  all  in- 
fantes are  impuberes,  but  all  impuberes  are  not 
inlantes.  Thus  the  impuberes  were  divided  into 
two  classes  :  infantes,  or  those  under  seven  years 
of  age,  and  those  above  seven,  who  are  generally 
mderetood  by  the  term  impuberes.  Pupillus  is  a 
femral  name  for  all  impuberes  not  in  the  power  of 
a  father.1 

The  commencement  of  pubertas  was  the  com- 
mencement of  full  capacity  to  do  legal  acts.  Be- 
fore the  commencement  of  pubertas,  a  person,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  civil  law,  could  do  no  legal  act 
without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  This  rule  was 
made  for  those  impuberes  who  had  property  of  their 
own  ;  for  it  could  have  no  application  to  impuberes 
who  were  in  the  power  of  a  father.  •  Now  the  age 
of  pubertas  was  fixed  as  above  mentioned,  on  the 
supposition  that  persons  were  then  competent  to 
understand  the  nature  of  their  acts,  and  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  was  only  fixed  because  it  was 
accessary  to  fix  some  limit  which  might  apply  to  all 
cases  ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  in  many  cases  when 
*  person  bordered  on  the  age  of  puberty  (pubertati 
proxiinus),  and  had  not  yet  attained  it,  he  might 
have  sufficient  understanding  to  do  many  legal  acts. 
Accordingly,  a  person  who  was  proximus  pubertati 
was  in  course  of  time  considered  competent  to  do 
certain  legal  acts  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor ; 
but,  to  secure  him  against  fraud  or  mistake,  he 
could  only  do  such  acts  as  were  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage. This  relaxation  of  the  old  law  was  ben- 
eficial both  to  the  impubes  and  to  others ;  but,  ow- 
ing to  its  being  confined  to  such  narrow  limits  of 
time,  it  was  of  little  practical  use,  and,  accordingly, 
it  was  extended  as  a  positive  rule  to  a  longer  period 
below  the  age  of  puberty,  but  still  with  the  same 
limitation  :  the  impubes  could  do  no  act  to  his  prej- 
udice without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  It  was, 
however,  necessary  to  fix  a  limit  here  also,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, it  was  determined  that  such  limited  capa- 
city to  do  legal  acts  should  commence  with  the  ter- 
mination of  infantia,  which,  legally  defined,  is  that 
period  after  which  a  person,  either  alone  or  with  a 
tutor,  is  capable  of  doing  legal  acts. 

Infans  properly  means  qui  fari  non  potest ;  and 
he  of  whom  could  be  predicated  fari  potest,  was 
not  infans,  and  was  capable  of  doing  certain  legal 
acts.  The  phrase  qui  fari  potest  is  itself  ambigu- 
ous ;  but  the  Romans,  in  a  legal  sense,  did  not  limit 
it  to  the  mere  capacity  of  uttering  words,  which  a 
child  of  two  or  three  years  generally  possesses,  but 
they  understood  by  it  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual 
development ;  and,  accordingly,  the  expression  qui 
fari  potest  expressed  not  only  that  degree  of  intel- 
lectual development  which  is  shown  by  the  use  of  in- 
telligible speech,  but  also  a  capacity  for  legal  acts  in 
which  speech  was  required.  Thus  the  period  of  in- 
fantia was  extended  beyond  that  which  the  strict  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  word  signifies,  and  its  ter- 
mination was  fixed  by  a  positive  rule  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  year,  as  appears  by  numerous  passages.* 

The  expressions  proximus  pubertati,  and  proxi- 
mus infantiee  or  infanti,'  are  used  by  the  Roman 
jurists  to  signify  respectively  one  who  is  near  attain- 
ing pubertas,  and  one  who  has  just  passed  the  limit 
of  infantia.4    (Kid.  Impubes.) 

INFE'RLE.    (Vid.  Fonus,  p  462.) 

INFULA,  a  flock  of  white  and  red  wool,  which 


1.  (Dig.  SO,  tit.  16,  8.  239.)— 2.  (Dig.  26,  tit.  7,  s.  1  ;  23,  tit. 
I,  s.  14.— Cod.  6,  tit.  30,  s.  18.— Quintilian,  last.  Or.,  i.,  1  Isi- 
*TU8.  Oritf.,  xi.,  2.)— 3.  (Gaius,  hi.,  109.)— 4.  (Savigny,  Sy  tern. 
4es  nt- ii  t.  R  R.,  vol.  iii.) 
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<vas  slightly  twisted,  drawn  into  the  form  01  t 
wreath  or  fillet,  and  used  by  the  Romans  for  orna- 
ment on  festive  and  solemn  occasions.  In  sacrifi- 
cing it  was  tied  with  a  white  band  (vid.  Vitta)  tc 
the  head  of  the  victim,1  and  also  of  the  priest,  more 
especially  in  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Diana.* 
The  "  torta  infula"  was  worn  also  by  the  vestaJ 
virgins.3  Its  use  seems  analogous  to  that  of  the 
lock  of  wool  worn  by  the  flamines  and  salii.  ( Vid 
Apex).  At  Roman  marriages,  the  bride,  who  car- 
ried wool  upon  a  distaff"  in  the  procession  (vid.  Fu- 
sus,  p.  465),  fixed  it  as  an  infula  upon  the  door-cast 
of  her  future  husband  on  entering  the  house.* 

INGE'NUI,  INGENUITAS.  According  to  Gai- 
us,* ingenui  are  those  free  men  who  are  born  free. 
Consequently,  freedmen  (libertini)  were  not  ingenui, 
though  the  sons  of  libertini  were  ingenui ;  nor  could 
a  libertinus  by  adoption  become  ingenuus.*  If  a  fe- 
male slave  (ancilla)  was  pregnant,  and  was  manu- 
mitted before  she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  such  child 
was  born  free,  and  therefore  was  ingenuus.  In  oth- 
er cases,  also,  the  law  favoured  the  claim  of  free 
birth,  and,  consequently,  of  ingenuitas.7  If  a  man's 
ingenuitas  was  a  matter  in  dispute,  there  was  a  ju» 
dieium  ingenuitatis.9 

The  words  ingenuus  and  libertinus  are  often  op 
posed  to  one  another ;  and  the  title  of  freeman  (li- 
ber), which  would  comprehend  libertinus,  is  some- 
times limited  by  the  addition  of  ingenuus  (liber  et 
ingenuus*).  According  to  Cincius,  in  his  work  on 
Comitia,  quoted  by  Festus,10  those  who,  in  his  time, 
were  called  ingenui,  were  originally  called  patricii, 
which  is  interpreted  by  Goettling  to  mean  that  gen- 
tiles were  originally  called  ingenui  also  :  a  manifest 
misunderstanding  of  the  passage.  If  this  passage 
has  any  certain  meaning,  it  is  this :  originally  the 
name  ingenuus  did  not  exist,  but  the  word  patricius 
was  sufficient  to  express  a  Roman  citizen  by  birth. 
This  remark,  then,  refers  to  a  time  when  there 
were  no  Roman  citizens  except  patricii ;  and  the 
definition  of  ingenuus,  if  it  had  then  been  in  use, 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  definition  of  a  patricius. 
But  the  word  ingenuus  was  introduced,  in  the  sense 
here  stated,  at  a  later  time,  and  when  it  was  want- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  indicating  a  citizen  ty  birth, 
merely  as  such.  Thus,  in  the  speech  of  Appius 
Claudius  Crassus,'*he  contrasts  with  persons  of  pa- 
trician descent,  "Unus  Quiritium  quilibet,  duobus  in- 
genuis  ortus."  Farther,  the  definition  of  gentilia 
by  Scaevola  (vid.  Gens,  p.  468)  shows  that  a  man 
might  be  ingenuus  and  yet  not  gentilis,  for  he  might 
be  the  son  of  a  freedman ;  and  this  is  consistent 
with  Livy.1*  If  Cincius  meant  his  proposition  to  be 
as  comprehensive  as  the  terms  will  allow  us  to  take 
it,  the  proposition  is  this  :  All  (now)  ingenui  com- 
prehend all  (then)  patricii ;  which  is  untrue. 

Under  the  Empire,  ingenuitas,  or  the  jura  in- 
genuitatis, might  be  acquired  by  the  imperial  favour; 
that  is,  a  person  not  ingenuus  by  birth  was  made 
so  by  the  sovereign  power.  A  freedman  who  had 
obtained  the  jus  annulorum  aureorum  was  consid- 
ered ingenuus ;  but  this  did  not  interfere  with  the 
patronal  rights.1'  By  the  natalihus  restitutio,  the 
princeps  gave  to  a  libertinus  the  character  01  in- 
genuus ;  a  form  of  proceeding  which  involved  rhci 
theory  of  the  original  freedom  of  all  mankind,  foi 
the  iibertinus  was  restored,  not  to  the  state  in  which 
he  ;iad  been  born,  but  to  his  supposed  original  state 
of  freedom.    In  this  case  the  patron  lost  his  patro- 

1.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  487. — Lucret.,  i.,  88.— Suet.,  Calig.,  27 .) 
—2.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  ii.,  430.— Id.  ib.,  i.,  538.— Serving,  in  loc.- 
Isid.,  Orig.,  xix.,  30.— Festus,  s.  v.  Infulte.)— 3.  (Prod.,c.  Syn, 
ii.,  1085,  1094.)— 4  (Lucan,  ii.,  355.— Pfia.,  H.  N.,  nix.,  1— 
Sennus  in  Virg.,  Mn.,  iv.,  458.)— 5.  (i.,  11.)— 6.  (Gell.,v.,  19.) 
— 7.  (Paulus,  Sent.  Recept.,  hi.,  24,  and  v.,  I,"De  Libeiali 
Causa.")— 8.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiii.,  ST.— Paulus,  S.  R.,  r.,  I  )  --9 
(Hor.,  Ep.  ad  Pis.,  383.)— 10.  (s.  v.  Patricius.)--!'  'TjT.,  n 
40.)— 12.  (x.,  8.)— 13.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  10,  8  5  a  d  «  t 
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oal  lights  by  a  necessary  consequence,  if  i  be  fiction 
were  to  have  its  full  effect.1  It  seems  that  ques- 
tions as  to  a  man's  ingenuitas  were  common  at 
Rome,  which  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider 
that  patronal  rights  were  involved  in  them. 

♦TNGUINA'LIS,  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  /3ov- 
6uviov,  or  aarrip  uttikoc,  which  see. 

INJU'RIA.  Injuria  was  done  by  striking  or  beat- 
ing a  man  either  with  the  hand  or  with  anything ; 
by  abusive  words  (convicium) ;  by  the  proscriptio 
bonorum,  when  the  claimant  knew  that  the  alleged 
debtor  was  not  reaJ'v  indebted  to  him,  for  the  bono- 
rum proscriptio  was  accompanied  with  infamia  to 
the  debtor ;'  by  libellous  writings  or  verses ;  by  so- 
liciting a  materfaniilias  or  a  praetextatus  (vid.  Impu- 
bes),  and  by  various  other  acts.  A  man  might 
sustain  injuria  either  in  his  own  person,  or  in  the 
person  of  those  who  were  in  his  power  or  in  manu. 
<Vo  injuria  could  be  done  to  a  slave,  but  certain  acts 
'.one  to  a  slave  were  an  injuria  to  his  master,  when 
the  acts  were  such  as  appeared  from  their  nature 
to  be  insulting  to  the  master ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a 
man  should  flog  another  man's  slave,  the  master 
had  a  remedy  against  the  wrong-doer,  which  was 
given  him  by  the  praetor's  formula.  But  in  many 
other  cases  of  a  slave  being  maltreated,  there  was 
no  regular  formula  by  which  the  master  could  have 
a  remedy,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  one  from 
the  praetor. 

The  T»  slve  Tables  had  various  provisions  on  the 
subject  of  injuria.  Libellous  songs  or  verses  were 
followed  by  capital  punishment,  that  is,  death,  as 
it  appears.'  In  the  case  of  a  limb  being  mutilated, 
the  punishment  was  talio.4  In  the  case  of  a  broken 
bone,  the  penalty  was  300  asses  if  the  injury  was 
done  to  a  freeman,  and  150  if  it  was  done  to  a 
slave.  In  other  cases  the  Tables  fixed  the  penalty 
at  25  asses.' 

These  penalties,  which  were  considered  sufficient 
at  the  time  when  they  were  fixed,  were  afterward 
considered  to  he  insufficient ;  and  the  injured  per- 
son was  allowed  by  the  praetor  to  claim  such  dama- 
ges as  he  thought  that  he  was  entitled  to,  and  the 
ju  lex  might  give  the  full  amount  or  less.  But  in 
the  case  of  a  very  serious  injury  (atrox  injuria), 
when  the  prattor  required  security  for  the  defend- 
ant's appearance  to  be  given  in  a  particular  surn, 
it  was  usual  to  claim  such  sum  as  the  damages  in 
the  plaintiff's  declaration ;  and  though  the  judex 
was  not  bound  to  give  damages  to  that  amount,  he 
seldom  gave  less.  An  injuria  had  the  character  of 
atrox,  either  from  th  3  act  itself,  or  the  place  where 
it  was  done,  as,  for  instance,  a  theatre  or  forum,  or 
from  the  status  of  the  person  injured,  as  if  he  were 
a  magistratus,  or  if  he  were  a  senator  and  the 
wrong-doer  were  a  person  of  low  condition. 

A  lex  Cornelia  specially  provided  for  cases  of 
polsatio,  verberatio.  and  forcible  entry  into  a  man's 
house  (domus).  The  jurists  who  commented  on 
this  lex  defined  the  legal  meaning  of  pulsatio,  ver- 
beratio, ami  ilinnus ' 

The  actions  lor  injuria  were  gradually  much  ex- 
tended, and  the  prauor  would,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  (causa  cogmia),  give  a  per- 
son an  action  in  respect  of  any  act  or  conduct  of 
another,  which  tended,  in  the  judgment  of  the  prae- 
tor, to  do  him  injury  in  reputation  or  to  wound  his 
feeling?.*  Many  cases  of  injuria  were  subject  to  a 
special  jrwishment,'  as  deportatio ;  and  this  pro- 
ceeding extra  ordinem  was  often  adopted  instead 
of  the  civil  action.    Various  imperial  constitutions 


1.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  11.)— J.  (Cic.,  Pro  Quint., 0. 15,  10.)— 3  (Cii 
Rap.,  it.,  10,  and  the  notes  in  Mai'i  ditioa.) — 4.  (Pnniue,  a.  v. 
Talin.)— 5.  (Gellina,  iri.,  10. — Id.,  n.,  1  —  Dirk*  n,  Ucbcraicht, 
*c.)  — «.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  10,  a.  i.y—i.  [Vid.  Dig.  47,  til.  10, a.  15  ; 
».  23. 24.  Ac.)— 8.  'Die.  47.  tit.  11.) 


affixed  the  punishment  of  death  to  hbelloii  s  writing! 
(Jamosi  libelli). 

Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in 
an  actio  injuriarum  (Fw.  Infamia.)  He  who 
brought  such  an  action  per  calumniam  was  liable  to 
be  punished  extra  ordinem.1 

INJURIA'RUM  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Injuria.) 

INO' A  ('IvCia),  festivals  celebrated  in  several 
parts  of  Greece,  in  honour  of  the  ancient  heroine 
Ino.  At  Megara  she  was  honoured  with  an  annual 
sacrifice,  because  the  Megarians  believed  that  heT 
body  had  been  cast  by  the  waves  upon  their  coast, 
and  that  it  had  been  found  and  buried  there  by 
Cleso  and  Tauropolis.'  Another  festival  of  Ino 
was  celebrated  at  Epidaurus  Limera,  in  Laconia. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  there  was  a 
small  but  very  deep  lake,  called  the  water  of  Ino, 
and  at  the  festival  of  the  heroine  the  people  threw 
barley-cakes  into  the  water.  When  the  cakes  sank, 
it  was  considered  a  propitious  sign,  but  when  they 
swam  on  the  surface  it  was  an  evil  sign.'  An  an 
nual  festival,  with  contests  and  sacrifices,  in  honour 
of  Ino,  was  also  held  on  the  Corinthian  Isthmus, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  King  Sisy- 
phus.4 

INOFFICIO'SUM  TESTAMENTUM.  (Vid 
Testamentum.) 

INQUILI'NUS.    (Vid.  Banishment,  Roman,  p. 

137.) 

INSA'NIA,  INSA'NUS.    (Vid.  Curator  ) 

M.VSECTA.    (Vid  Entoma.) 

INSIGNE  (or)/j.etov,  tnlon/ia,  iirtaii/i^.  napaait- 
fiov),  a  Badge,  an  Ensign,  a  mark  of  distinction. 
Thus  the  Bulla  worn  by  a  Roman  boy  was  one  of 
the  insignia  of  his  rank.4  Five  classe.*  of  insignia 
more  especially  deserve  notice  : 

I.  Those  belonging  to  officers  of  state  or  civil 
functionaries  of  all  descriptions,  such  as  the  Fascei 
carried  before  the  Consul  at  Rome,  the  laticlave 
and  shoes  worn  by  senators  (vid.  Calceus,  p.  190; 
Clavus,  p  264),  the  carpentum  and  the  sword  be- 
stowed by  the  emperor  upon  the  praefect  of  the  pr»- 
torium.4  The  Roman  Equites7  were  distinguished 
by  the  "  equus  publicus,"  the  golden  ring,  the  an- 
gustus  clavus,4  and  the  seat  provided  for  them  in 
the  theatre  and  the  circus.'  The  insignia  of  the 
kings  of  Rome,  viz.,  the  trabea,  the  toga  praetexta, 
the  crown  of  gold,  the  ivory  sceptre,  the  sella  curu- 
lis,  and  the  twelve  lictors  with  fasces,  all  of  which, 
except  the  crown  and  sceptre,  were  transferred  to 
subsequent  denominations  of  magistrates,  were  cop- 
ied from  the  usages  of  the  Tuscans  and  other  na- 
tions of  early  antiquity.10 

II.  Badges  worn  by  soldiers.  The  centurions  in 
the  Roman  army  were  known  by  the  crests  of  theii 
helmets  (vid.  Galea),  and  the  common  men  by  theii 
shields,  each  cohort  having  them  painted  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  itself.11  (Vid.  Clipeus.)  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  devices  sculptured  or  painted  upon 
shields  (see  woodcut,  p.  84),  both  for  the  sake  of 
ornament  and  as  badges  of  distinction,  employed 
the  fancy  of  poets  and  of  artists  of  every  description 
from  the  earliest  times  Thus  the  seven  heroes 
who  fought  against  Thebes,  all  except  Amphiaraus, 
had  on  their  shields  expressive  figures  and  mottoes, 
differently  described,  however,  by  different  authors.1' 
Alcihiades,  agrwably  to  hi»  general  character,  wore 
a  shield  richly  decorated  with  ivory  and  gold,  and 

1.  (Gaim,  in.,  220-225.— Hor.,  Sal.,  I.,  l~  80.— Dig.  47,  Ut 
10.— Cod.  Thood.,  ii.,  tit.  34.— Cod.  n.,  tit.  30  —  Patilui,  Sent. 
Rerrpi.,  t.,  tit.  4.)— 2.  (Pana.,  i.,  42,  «  8.)— 3.  (Piua.,  in.,  13  » 
5.)— 4.  (Tietxea  ad  Lrcuphr.)— 5.  (Cic,  Verr.,  U.,  I,  58.)— A. 
(Lydua,  De  Mag.,  ii.,  3,  0.)— 7.  (p.  390.)— 8.  (p.  242.)— 9.  ;C.  O. 
Schwartz,  Diaa.  Select*,  p.  84-101.)— 10.  (Flor.,  I  ,  5.— Sail., 
B.  Cat.,  51.— Virg.,  Xn.,  rn.,  188,  012.— Id.  lb.,  ii..  334  —  Lf 
dna.  De  Mag.,  1.,  7,  8,  37.)— II.  (Veget.,  ii.,  17.— Compare  <>• 
Bell.  Gall.,  Tii.,  45.1-12.  (^nchvl.,  Sept.,  c  Thrh.,  HS3  O40 
E.irip..  Phn-n  ,  1125-1150  —  ApoDaioT.,  BfbL,  ••     B,  I.) 
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exhibiting  h  representation  of  Cupid  blandishing  a 
thunderbolt 1  The  first  use  of  these  emblems  on 
shields  is  attributed  to  the  Carians  ;*  and  the  ficti- 
tious employment  of  them  to  deceive  and  mislead 
an  enemy  was  among  the  stratagems  of  war.* 

III.  Family  badges.  Among  the  indignities  prac- 
tised by  the  Emperor  Caligula,  it  is  related  that  he 
abolished  the  ancient  insignia  of  the  noblest  fami- 
lies, viz.,  the  torques,  the  cincinni,  and  the  cogno- 
men "  Magnus."* 

IV  Signs  placed  on  the  front  of  buildings.  A 
figur*  of  Mercury  was  the  common  sign  of  a  Gym- 
nash.m  ,  but  Cicero  had  a  statue  of  Minerva  to  fulfil 
the  same  purpose.*  Cities  had  their  emblems  as 
jvell  as  separate  edifices ;  and  the  officer  of  a  city 
sometimes  affixed  the  emblem  to  public  documents, 
as  vvo  do  the  seal  of  a  municipal  corporation.6 

V.  The  figure-heads  of  ships.  The  insigne  of  a 
ship  was  an  image  placed  on  the  prow,  and  giving 
its  name  to  the  vessel.'  Thus  the  ship  figured  in 
p.  58  would  probably  be  called  the  Triton.8  (Com- 
pare woodcut,  p.  480.)  Paul  sailed  from  Melite  to 
Puteoli  in  the  Dioscuri,  a  vessel  which  traded  be- 
tween that  city  and  Alexandrea.*  Enschede  has 
drawn  out  a  list  of  one  hundred  names  of  ships 
which  occur  either  in  classical  authors  or  in  ancient 
inscriptions. 10  The  names  were  those  of  gods  and 
heroes,  together  with  their  attributes,  such  as  the 
helmet  of  Minerva,  painted  on  the  prow  of  the  ship 
which  conveyed  Ovid  to  Pontus  (a  picta  casside 
nomen  habetn) ;  of  virtues  and  affections,  as  Hope, 
Concord,  Victory  ;  of  countries,  cities,  and  rivers, 
as  the  Po,  the  Mincius,1'  the  Delia,  the  Syracuse, 
the  Alexandrea  ;13  and  of  men,  women,  and  animals, 
as  the  boar's  head,  which  distinguished  the  vessels 
of  Samos14  (woodcut,  p.  429),  the  swan  (vid.  Chenis- 
cus),  the  tiger,16  the  bull  (npoTo/iyv  ravpov1*).  Plu- 
tarch mentions  a  Lycian  vessel  with  the  sign  of  the 
lion  on  its  prow,  and  that  of  the  serpent  on  its 
poop.17  After  an  engagement  at  sea,  the  insigne  of 
a  conquered  vessel,  as  well  as  its  aplustre,  was 
often  taken  from  it,  and  suspended  in  some  temple 
as  an  offering  to  the  god.19  Figure-heads  were 
probably  used  from  the  first  origin  of  navigation 
On  the  war-galleys  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  called 
them,  as  Herodotus  says,"  KaraiKoi,  i.  e.,  "carved 
images,"  they  had  sometimes  a  very  grotesque  ap- 
pearance. 

Besides  the  badge  which  distinguished  each  indi- 
vidual ship,  and  which  was  either  an  engraved  and 
painted  wooden  image,  forming  part  of  the  prow,  or 
a  figure  often  accompanied  by  a  name  and  painted 
on  both  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  other  insignia,  which 
could  be  elevated  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  were  requi- 
site in  naval  engagements  These  were  probably 
flags  or  standards,  fixed  to  the  aplustre  or  to  the 
top  of  the  mast,  and  serving  to  mark  all  those  ves- 
sels which  belonged  to  the  same  fleet  or  to  the  same 
nation.  Such  were  "  the  Attic"  and  "  the  Persic 
signals"  (to  'Attikov  ar/fielov'0). 

I  NSTITA  (irepiirddiov),  a  Flounce,  a  Fillet.  The 
Roman  matrons  sometimes  wore  a  broad  fillet,  with 
ample  folds,  sewed  to  the  bottom  of  the  tunic,  and 
reaching  to  the  instep.  The  use  of  it  indicated  a 
•upfrior  regard  to  decency  and  propriety  of  man- 


1.  (Ataen.,  xii.,  47.)— 2  (Herod.,  i.,  171.)— 3.  (Paus.,  iv.,  28, 
>  S— Virg.,  JBu.,  ii.,  389-392.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Calig.,  35.)— 5.  (ad 
art.,  i.,  4.)— 6.  (intig.,  Caryst.,  15.)— 7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  vi.,  34. 
-Cass.,  B.  Civ.,  ii.,  6.)— 8.  (Stat.,  Theb.,  v.,  372.— Virg.,  *n., 
<.,  809-212.)— 9.  (Acts,  ixviii.,  11.)— 10.  (Diss.,  "  De  Tut.  et 
juignibus  Navium,"  reprinted  in  Ruhnken's  Opusc,  p.  257-305.) 
-11.  (Tnst.,  i.,  9,  2.)— 12.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  206.)— 13.  (Athen., 
43.) — 14.  (Herod.,  in.,  59.— Choenlus,  p.  155,  ed.  Naeke.— 
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525.)— 15.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  x.,  166.)— 16.  (Schol.  in  Apnll.  Rhod., 
j„  168.)— 17.  (De  Mul.  Virt.,  p.  441,  ed.  Steph.)— 18.  (Plut., 
rtenust.,  p.  217.)— 19.  (iii.,  37.)— 20.  (Polyasn.,  iii.,  11, 11 ;  Tiii., 
43.  1  •  -Rerker,  Char.,  ii.,  p.  68.) 


ners.1  It  must  have  resembled  a  modem  flounce 
By  the  addition  of  gold  and  jewelry,  it  took  the 
form  of  the  more  splendid  and  expensive  Cyclas. 

When  this  term  denoted  a  fillet,  which  was  used 
by  itself,  as  in  the  decoration  of  a  Thyrsus,*  it  v,-a» 
equivalent,  to  Vitta  or  Fascia.    (Vid.  Tunica.) 

I'NSTITOR.    (Vid.  Institoria  Actio.) 

INSTITO'RIA  ACTIO  This  actio  oi  formula 
was  allowed  against  a  man  who  had  appointed  ei- 
ther his  son  or  a  slave,  and  either  his  own  or  anothei 
man's  slave,  or  a  free  person,  to  manage  a  taberna, 
or  any  other  business  for  him.  The  contracts  with 
such  manager,  in  respect  of  the  tatierna  or  other 
business,  were  considered  to  he  conl tacts  with  the 
principal.  The  formula  was  called  institoria,  be- 
cause he  who  was  appointed  to  manage  a  taberna 
was  called  an  institor.  And  the  inr.iitor,  it  is  said, 
was  so  called,  "  quod  ncgolio  gcrendo  instet  sive 
insistat."  If  several  peisons  appointed  an  institor 
any  one  of  them  might  be  sued  for  the  whole  amount 
for  which  the  persons  were  liable  on  the  contract 
of  their  institor ;  and  if  one  paid  the  demand,  he 
had  his  redress  over  against  the  others  by  a  socie- 
tatis  judicium  or  communi  dividundo.  A  great  deal 
of  business  was  done  through  the  medium  of  insti- 
tores,  and  the  Romans  (hus  canied  on  various 
lucrative  occupations  in  the  nnme  of  their  slaves, 
which  they  could  not  or  vouid  not  have  carried  on 
personally.  Institores  ai«-  -•/••iiplcd  with  nautae  by 
Horace,'  and  with  the  magtsttr  navis.* 

INSTITUTIO'NES.  It  was  the  object  of  Justin 
ian  to  comprise  in  his  Code  and  Digest  or  Pandect 
a  complete  body  of  law.  But  these  works  were 
not  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  jurists  were 
no  longer  allowed  to  have  any  authority,  except  so 
far  as  they  had  been  incorporated  in  the  Digest 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  prepare  an  element- 
ary treatise,  for  which  purpose  Justinian  appointed 
a  commission,  consisting  of  Tribonianus,  Theophi- 
lus,  and  Dorotheus  The  commission  was  instruct- 
ed to  compose  an  institutional  work  which  should 
contain  the  elements  of  the  law  (legun  cunabula), 
and  should  not  be  encumbered  with  useless  matter. 
Accordingly,  they  produced  a  treatise  under  the 
title  of  Institutiones,  or  Elementa,6  which  was  based 
on  former  elementary  works  of  the  same  name  and 
of  a  similar  character,  but  chiefly  on  the  Commen- 
tdrii  of  Caius  or  Gaius,  his  Res  Quotidianae,  and 
various  other  commentarii.  The  Institutiones  were 
published  with  the  imperial  sanction,  at  the  dose  of 
the  year  A.D.  533,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Digest. 

The  Institutiones  consist  of  four  books,  which  are 
divided  into  titles.  The  first  book  treats  chiefly  of 
matters  relating  to  personal  status  ;  the  second 
treats  chiefly  of  property  and  its  incidents,  and  of 
testaments,  legacies,  and  fideicommissa  ;  the  third 
treats  chiefly  of  successions  to  the  property  of  in- 
testates, and  matter  incident  thereto,  and  on  obli- 
gations not  founded  on  de  lict  ;  the  fourth  treats 
chiefly  of  obligations  founded  on  delict,  actions  anc" 
their  incidents,  interdicts,  and  of  the  judicia  publi 
ca.  The  judicia  publica  are  not  treated  of  by  Gaius 
in  his  Commentaries.  Heineccius,  in  his  Antiqui 
tatum  Romanarum  Jurisprudentiam_  illustrantiun. 
Syntagma,  has  followed  the  order  of  the  Institutio- 
nes. Theophilus,  generally  considered  to  be  the 
person  who  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Institu- 
tiones, wrote  a  Greek  paraphrase  upon  them,  which 
is  still  extant,  and  is  occasionally  useful.  The  best 
edition  of  the  paraphrase  of  Theophilus  is  that  of 
W.  O.  Reitz,  Haag,  1751,  2  vols.  4to.    There  are 
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numerous  editions  of  the  Latin  test  of  the  Institu- 
tiones.  The  editio  princeps  is  that  of  Mainz,  1468, 
fol. ;  that  of  Klenze  and  Bcecking,  Berlin,  1829,  4to, 
contains  both  the  Institutiones  and  the  Commenta- 
rii  of  Gaius ;  the  most  recent  edition  ia  that  of 
Schrader,  Berlin,  1832  and  1836. 

There  were  various  institutional  works  written 
by  the  Roman  jurists.  There  still  remain  fragments 
if  the  Institutiones  of  Ulpian,  which  appear  to  have 
consisted  of  two  books.  The  four  books  of  the 
Institutiones  of  Gaius  were  formerly  only  known 
from  a  few  excerpts  in  the  Digest,  from  the  Epito- 
me contained  in  the  Breviarium,  from  the  Collatio, 
and  a  few  quotations  in  the  Commentary  of  Boethi- 
08  on  the  Topica  of  Cicero,  and  in  Priscian. 

The  MS.  of  Gaius  was  discovered  in  the  library 
of  the  Chapter  of  Verona,  by  Niebuhr,  in  1816.  It 
was  first  copied  by  Gceschen  and  Bethman-Holl- 
weg,  and  an  edition  was  published  by  Gceschen  in 
1820.  The  deciphering  of  the  MS.  was  a  work  of 
great  labour,  as  it  is  a  palimpsest,  the  writing  on 
which  has  been  washed  out,  and  in  some  places 
erased  with  a  knife,  in  order  to  adapt  the  parchment 
for  the  purposes  of  the  transcriber.  The  parch- 
ment, after  being  thus  treated,  was  used  for  tran- 
scribing upon  it  some  works  of  Jerome,  chiefly  his 
epistles.  The  old  writing  was  so  obscure  that  it 
could  only  be  seen  by  applying  to  it  an  infusion  of 
gallnuts.  A  fresh  examination  of  the  MS  was 
made  by  Bluhme,  but  with  little  additional  profit, 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  manuscript.  A  second 
edition  of  Gaius  was  published  by  Gceschen  in  1824, 
with  valuable  notes,  and  an  Index  Siglarum  used  in 
the  M3.  The  preface  to  the  first  edition  contains 
the  complete  demonstration  that  the  MS.  of  Verona 
is  the  genuine  Commentaries  of  Gaius,  though  the 
MS.  itself  has  no  title. 

The  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  Institutio- 
nes of  Gaius  resembles  that  of  the  Institutiones  of 
Justinian,  which  were  founded  on  them.  The  first 
book  treats  of  the  status  of  persons ;  the  second 
treats  De  Rerum  Divisione  et  Acquisitione,  and 
comprehends  legacies  and  fideicommissa ;  the  third 
book  treats  of  successions  ab  intestato,  and  obliga- 
tions founded  on  contract  and  delict ;  the  fourth 
treats  solely  of  actions,  and  matters  connected 
therewith. 

There  has  been  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  age  of  Gaius,  but  it  appears  from  the  institu- 
tiones that  he  wrote  that  work  under  Antoninus 
Pius  and  M.  Aurelius. 

Many  passages  in  the  Fragments  of  Ulpian  are 
the  same  as  passages  in  Gaius,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained by  assuming  that  both  these  writers  copied 
such  parts  from  the  same  original.  Though  the 
Institutiones  of  Justinian  were  mainly  based  on 
those  of  Gaius,  it  is  clear  that  the  compilers  of  the 
Institutiones  of  Justinian  often  followed  some  other 
work  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  Institutiones  of 
Justinian  are  more  clear  and  explicit  than  those  of 
Gaius.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Gaius1  and 
the  Institutiones  of  Justinian.1 

Gaius  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  Sabiniani. 
(Vid  Jurisi'onbulti.)  The  jurists  whom  he  cites 
in  the  Institutiones  are  Cassius,  Fufidius,  Javole- 
aus.  Julianus,  Labeo,  Maximus,  Q.  Mucius,  Ofilius, 
Pro-:ulus,  Sabinus,  Servius,  Servius  Sulpicius,  Sex- 
tus,  Tubero. 

FNSTITUTOHIA  ACTIO    (  V,d.  Intbrckhsio.) 
I'NSULA.    (Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  519.) 
INTE'NTIO.    (  Vid.  Actio,  p.  20  ) 
I'NTEGRI/M  RESTITUTIO,  IN.    (  Vid  Resti- 
tutio ) 

INTERCE'SSIO.    The  verb  intercedes  is  vari- 
eusly  applied  to  express  the  act  of  him  who  in  any 
I.  (i<i ,  tog.)— a       tit.  ia.  •.  in.i 


way  undertakes  an  obligation  for  another.  Sponsors* 
fidepromissores,  and  fidejussores,  may  be  said  inter 
cedere.  With  lespect  to  one  another,  sponsorea 
were  consponsores.'  Sponsores  and  fidepromissores 
were  nearly  in  the  same  condition  ;  fidejussore? 
were  in  a  somewhat  different  legal  relation. 

Sponsores  and  fidepromissores  could  only  become 
parties  to  an  obligatio  verborum,  though  in  some 
cases  they  might  be  bound,  when  their  principal 
(qui  promiserit)  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pupillua 
who  promised  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor, 
or  of  a  man  who  promised  something  after  his 
death.  A  fidejussor  might  become  a  party  to  aT 
obligations,  whether  contracted  re,  verbis,  Uteris, 
or  consensu.  In  the  case  of  a  sponsor,  the  interro- 
gate was.  Idem  dare  spondes  ?  in  the  case  of  a 
fidepromissor,  it  was,  Idem  fidepromittis !  in  the 
case  of  a  fidejussor,  it  was,  Idem  fide  tua  esse  ju- 
bes  ?  The  object  of  having  a  sponsor,  fidepro- 
missor, or  fidejussor,  was  greater  security  to  the 
stipulator.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stipulator  had 
an  adstipulator  only  when  the  promise  was  to  pay 
i  something  after  the  stipulator's  death  ;  for  if  there 
was  no  stipulator,  the  stipulatio  was  inutilis  or  void.' 
The  adstipulator  was  the  proper  party  to  sue  after 
the  stipulator's  death,  and  he  could  be  compelled  by 
a  mandati  judicium  to  pay  to  the  heres  whatever 
he  recovered. 

The  heres  of  a  sponsor  and  fidepromissor  was  not 
bound,  unless  the  fidepromissor  were  a  peregrinus, 
j  whose  state  had  a  different  law  on  the  matter  ;  but 
the  heres  of  a  fidejussor  was  bound.  By  the  lex 
Furia,  a  sponsor  and  fidepromissor  were  free  from 
all  liability  after  two  years,  which  appears  to  mean 
two  years  after  the  obligation  had  become  a  present 
demand.  All  of  them  who  were  alive  at  the  time 
when  the  money  became  due  could  be  sued,  brrt 
each  only  for  his  share.  Fidejussores  were  never 
released  from  their  obligation  by  length  of  time,  and 
each  was  liable  for  the  whole  sum ;  but  by  a  re- 
script (eptstola)  of  Hadrian,  the  creditor  was  required 
to  sue  the  solvent  fidejussores  separately,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  proportion. 

A  lex  Apuleia,  which  was  passed  before  the  lex 
Furia,  gave  one  of  several  sponsores  or  fidepromis- 
sores, who  had  paid  more  than  his  share,  an  action 
against  the  rest  for  contribution.  Before  the  pass 
ing  of  this  lex  Apuleia,  any  one  sponsor  or  fidepro- 
missor might  be  sued  for  the  whole  amount ;  but 
this  lex  was  obviously  rendered  useless  by  the  sub- 
sequent lex  Furia,  at  least  in  Italy,  to  which  country 
alone  the  lex  Furia  applied,  while  the  lex  Apuleia 
extended  to  places  out  of  Italy. 

A  fidejussor,  who  had  been  compelled  to  pay  the 
whole  amount,  had  no  redress  if  his  principal  waa 
insolvent  ;  though,  as  already  observed,  he  could, 
by  the  rescript  of  Hadrian,  compel  the  creditor  to 
limit  his  demand  against  him  to  his  share. 

A  creditor  was  obliged  formally  to  declare  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  sponsores  or  fidepromissores  who 
were  offered  to  him,  and  also  to  declare  what  waa 
the  object  as  to  which  they  were  security  :  if  he  did 
not  comply  with  this  legal  requisition,  the  sponsorea 
and  fidepromissores  might,  within  thirty  days  (it  ia 
not  said  what  thirty  days,  but  probably  thirty  days 
from  the  lime  of  the  sureties  being  offered),  demand 
a  priKjiidiciiim  ( prajudtcium  pnstulare),  and  if  they 
proved  that  the  creditor  had  not  complied  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  law,  they  were  released. 

A  lex  Cornelia  limited  the  amount  for  which  any 
person  could  be  a  security  for  the  same  person  to 
the  same  person  within  the  same  year,  but  with 
some  exceptions,  one  of  which  was  a  security  "  do- 
tis  nomine."  No  person  could  be  bound  in  a  greatei 
amount  than  his  principal,  but  he  might  he  bound 
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m  less ,  Add  every  surety  could  recover  on  a  man- 
date judicium  from  his  principal  whatever  he  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  on  his  account.  By  a  lex 
Pnblilia,  sponsores  had  a  special  action  in  duplum, 
which  was  called  an  actio  depensi. 

Inure  is  a  passage  in  the  Epitome  of  Gaius  in 
the  Breviariun,1  which  is  not  taken  from  Gaius;  it 
is  to  this  effect :  The  creditor  may  sue  either  the 
debtor  or  his  fidejussor;  but  after  he  has  chosen  to 
top  one  of  them,  he  cannot  sue  the  other. — Cicero 
appears  to  allude  to  the  same  doctrine8  in  a  passage 
which  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  is  variously  ex- 
plained. The  subject  of  the  sponsio  often  occurs  in 
Cicero's  letters ;  and  in  one  case  he  was  called 
upon  in  respect  of  a  sponsio  alleged  to  have  been 
given  by  him  twenty-five  years  before.3  Cicero 
does  not  raise  any  difficulty  as  to  the  time  that  had 
elapsed,  from  which  it  must  be  inferred  either  that 
the  obligation  had  only  recently  become  a  demand, 
or  that  the  rule  about  the  two  years  did  not  exist 
in  his  time.  Cicero  uses  the  expression  "  appel- 
late" to  express  calling  on  a  surety  to  pay.* 

Women  generally  were  incapacitated  from  doing 
many  acts  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  sex. 
It  was  a  general  rule  that  any  person  might  "  inter- 
cedere,"  who  was  competent  to  contract  and  to 
dispose  of  his  property  ;  but  minores  xxv.  and 
women  had  only  a  limited  capacity  in  respect  of 
their  contracts  and  the  disposition  of  their  estates. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  in 
that  of  Claudius,  it  was  declared  by  the  edict  that 
women  should  not "  intercedere"  for  their  husbands. 
Subsequently,  in  the  con-uishipof  M.  Silanus  and 
Velleius  Tutor  (A.D.  10),  the  senatus  consultum 
Velleianum  was  passed,  which  absolutely  prohibited 
all  intercessio  by  women ;  and  the  Novella,  134,  c. 
8,  bad  for  its  special  object  to  make  null  all  inter- 
ns; j  of  a  wife  for  her  husband.  A  woman  who 
was  sued  in  respect  of  her  intercessio  or  her  heres, 
might  plead  the  senatus  consultum,  and  she  might 
recover  anything  that  she  had  paid  in  respect  of  her 
intercessio.  The  senatus  consultum,  though  it  made 
null  the  intercessio  of  a  woman,  protected  the  cred- 
itor so  far  as  to  restore  to  him  a  former  right  of 
action  against  his  debtor  and  fidejussores :  this  ac- 
tion was  called  restitutoria  or  rescissoria.  In  the 
case  of  a  new  contract,  to  which  the  woman  was  a 
party,  the  intercessio  was  null  by  the  senatus  con- 
sultum, and  the  creditor  had  the  same  action  against 
the  person  for  whom  the  woman  "  intercessit"  as 
he  would  have  had  against  the  woman  :  this  action, 
inasmuch  as  the  contract  had  no  reference  to  a  for- 
mer right,  but  to  a  right  arising  out  of  the  contract, 
was  institutoria.  In  certain  cases,  a  woman  was 
permitted  to  renounce  the  benefit  of  the  senatus 
consultum.* 

INTERCE'SSIO  was  the  interference  of  a  magis- 
tratus  to  whom  an  appeal  (vid.  Appellatio)  was 
made.  The  object  of  the  intercessio  was  to  put  a 
stop  to  proceedings,  on  the  ground  of  informality  or 
other  sufficient  cause.  Any  magistratus  might  "  in- 
tercedere" who  was  of  equal  rank  with,  or  of  rank  su- 
perior to  the  magistratus  from  or  against  whom  the 
appellatio  was.  Cases  occur  in  which  one  of  the 
praetors  interposed  (intercessit)  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  his  colleague.*  The  intercessio  is  most  fre- 
quently spoken  of  with  reference  to  the  tribunes, 
who  originally  had  not  jurisdictio,  but  used  the  in- 
tercessio for  the  purpose  of  preventing  wrong  which 
was  offered  to  a  person  in  their  presence.7  The  in- 
tercessio of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  was  auxilium ;' 
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and  it  might  be  exercisei1  either  in  jure  or  in  judi 
cio  The  tribune  qui  in.ercessit  could  prevent  i 
judicium  from  being  instituted.  That  there  could 
he  an  intercessio  after  the  litis  contestatio  appears 
from  Cicero  1  The  tribunes  could  also  use  the  in- 
tercessio to  prevent  execution  of  a  judicial  sen- 
tence.' T.  Gracchus  interfered  (intercessit)  against 
the  praetor  Terentius,  who  was  going  to  order  exe 
cution  in  the  case  of  L.  Scipio,  who  was  condemned 
for  peculation,'  and  he  prevented  Scipio  being  seni 
to  prison,  but  he  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  exe- 
cution being  had  on  his  property.  A  single  tribune 
could  effect  this,  and  against  the  opinion  of  his  col- 
leagues, which  was  the  case  in  the  matter  of  L. 
Scipio.    (Vid.  Tribuni.) 

INTERCPSI  DIES.    (Vid.  Dibs,  p.  362.) 

INTERDI'CTIO  AQILE  ET  IGNIS.  (Vid. 
Banishment,  Roman.) 

INTERDICTUM.  "  In  certain  cases  (certis  ex 
causis),  the  praetor  or  proconsul,  in  the  first  instance 
(principaliter),  exercises  his  authority  for  the  termi- 
nation of  disputes.  This  he  chiefly  does  when  the 
dispute  is  about  possession  or  quasi-possession  ;  and 
the  exercise  of  his  authority  consists  in  ordering 
something  to  be  done,  or  forbidding  something  to  be 
done.  The  formulae  and  the  terms,  which  he  uses 
on  such  occasions,  are  called'  either  interdicta  or 
decreta.  They  are  called  decreta  when  he  orders 
something  to  be  done,  as  when  he  orders  something 
to  be  produced  (exhiberi)  or  to  be  restored  :  they  are 
called  interdicta  when  he  forbids  something  to  be 
done,  as  when  he  orders  that  force  shall  not  be  used 
against  a  person  who  is  in  possession  rightfully 
(sine  vitio),  or  that  nothing  shall  be  done  on  a  piece 
of  sacred  ground.  Accordingly,  all  interdicta  ara 
either  restitutoria,  or  exhibitoria,  or  prohibitoria.*" 

This  passage  contains  the  essential  distinction 
between  an  actio  and  an  interdictum,  so  far  as  the 
praetor  or  proconsul  is  concerned.  In  the  case  of 
an  actio,  the  praetor  pronounces  no  order  or  dedee, 
but  he  gives  a  judex,  whose  business  it  is  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  in  dispute,  and  to  pronounce  a  sen- 
tence consistently  with  the  formula,  which  is  his 
authority  for  acting.  In  the  case  of  an  actio,  there- 
fore, the  prastor  neither  orders  nor  forbids  a  thing 
to  be  done,  but  he  says  judicium  dabo.  In  the 
case  of  an  interdict,  the  praetor  makes  an  order  that 
something  shall  be  done  or  shall  not  be  done,  and 
his  words  are  accordingly  words  of  command  :  res- 
tituas,  exhibeas,  vim  fieri  veto.  This  immediate  in- 
terposition of  the  praetor  is  appropriately  expressed 
by  the  word  "  principaliter,"  the  full  effect  of  which 
is  more  easily  seen  by  its  juxtaposition  with  the  oth- 
er words  of  the  passage,  than  by  any  attempt  to  find 
an  equivalent  English  expression. 

Savigny  observes  that  it  may  be  objected  to  this 
exposition,  that  in  one  of  the  most  important  inter- 
dicts, that  De  Vi,  the  formula  is  judicium  dabo.* 
But,  as  he  observes,  the  old  genuine  formula  was 
restituas and  the  "  judicium  dabo"  must  have 
been  introduced  when  the  formulae  of  the  two  old  in- 
terdicts' were  blended  together,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  distinctions  between  the  old  formulae  had  be 
come  a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  as  to  the  interdict  was 
as  follows  :  The  party  aggrieved  stated  his  case  to 
the  praetor,  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  demand 
of  an  interdict,  and  was  therefore  analogous  to  the 
postulatio  actionis.  If  the  praetor  saw  sufficient 
reason,  he  might  grant  the  interdict,  which  was  of- 
ten nothing  more  than  the  words  of  the  edict  ad- 
dressed to  the  litigant  parties ;  and  in  doing  so,  b$ 
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ised  .as  "  auctoritas  Jiniendis  controversns"  in  the 
'  Srst  instance  or  immediately,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  judex  (principaiiter),  and  also  "  cerlis  ex 
causis"  that  is,  in  cases  already  provided  for  by  the 
edict.  If  the  defendant  either  admitted  the  plain- 
tiff's case  before  the  interdict  was  granted,  and 
complied  with  its  terms,  or  submitted  to  the  inter- 
dict aftei  it  was  granted,  the  dispute  was,  of  course, 
at  an  end  This  is  not  stated  by  Gaius,  but  follows 
of  necessity  from  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  and  when 
ie  goes  on  to  say  "  that  when  the  praetor  has  order- 
sd  anything  to  be  don  ;  or  forbidden  anything  to  be 
lone,  the  matter  is  not  then  ended,  but  the  parties 
go  befoie  a  judex  or  recuperatores,"  he  means 
that  this  farther  proceeding  takes  place  if  the  prae- 
tor's  interdict  does  not  settle  the  matter.  The 
whole  form  of  proceeding  is  not  clearly  stated  by 
aome  modern  writers,  but  the  following  is  consistent 
with  Gaius  : 

The  complainant  either  obtained  the  interdict  or 
he  did  not,  which  would  depend  upon  the  case  he 
made  out  before  the  praetor.  If  he  failed,  of  course 
the  litigation  was  at  an  end  ;  and  if  he  obtained  the 
interdict,  and  the  defendant  complied  with  its  terms, 
the  matter  in  this  case  also  was  at  an  end.  If  the 
defendant  simply  did  not  obey  the  terms  of  the  in- 
terdict, it  would  be  necessary  for  the  complainant 
ngain  to  apply  to  the  praetor,  in  order  that  this  fact 
might  be  ascertained,  and  that  the  plaintiff  might 
give  full  satisfaction.  If  the  defendant  was  dissat- 
isfied with  the  interdict,  he  might  also  apply  to  the 
praptor  for  an  investigation  into  the  facts  of  the  case : 
his  allegation  might  be  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
the  interdict.  He  might  also  apply  to  the  praetor 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  satisfied  the  terms  of  the 
interdict,  though  the  plaintiff  was  not  satisfied,  or 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  unable  to  do  more  than 
he  had  done.  In  all  these  cases,  when  the  praetor's 
order  did  not  terminate  the  dispute,  he  directed  an 
inquiry  by  certain  formulae,  which  were  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  judex,  recuperatores,  or  arbiter.  The 
inquiry  would  be,  Whether  anything  had  been  done 
contrary  to  the  praetor's  edict ;  or  Whether  that 
had  been  done  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  done : 
the  former  inquiry  would  be  made  in  the  case  of  a 
prohibitory  interdict,  and  the  latter  in  the  case  of 
an  exhibitory  or  restitutory  interdict.  With  regard 
to  the  expression  just  used,  namely,  "  the  praetor's 
edict,"  it  must  be  observed  that  "  edict"  is  the  word 
used  by  Gaius,  but  that  he  means  "  interdict."  He 
uses  "  edict"  because  the  "  interdict"  would  only 
be  granted  in  such  cases  as  were  provided  for  by 
the  "  edict"  (certxs  ex  coxitis),  and  thus  an  interdict 
was  otdy  an  application  of  the  "  edict"  to  a  particu- 
lar case. 

In  the  case  of  inlerdicta  prohibitoria  there  was 
always  a  sponsio  j  that  is,  the  parties  were  required 
to  deposite  or  givi'  security  for  a  sum  of  money,  the 
loss  of  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  (p<c- 
na)  to  the  party  who  failed  befoie  the  judex  :  this 
sponsio  was  probably  required  b>  the  praetor.  In 
the  case  of  inturdicla  restitutoria  and  prohibitoria, 
the  proceeding  was  sometimes  per  sponsionem,  and 
therefore  before  a  judex  or  recuperatores,  and  some- 
times, without  any  sponsio,  per  formulam  arbitra- 
riani,  that  is,  before  an  arbiter.  In  the  case  of  these 
two  latter  interdicts,  it  seems  to  have  depended  on 
*.h(!  pirty  who  claimed  the  inquiry  whether  there 
rhnull  be  a  sponsio  or  not :  if  such  party  made  a 
rponsio,  that  is,  proffered  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  if 
he  did  not  make  out  his  case,  the  opposite  party 
was  required  to  make  one  also.  In  the  case  of  Cie 
cina1  a  sponsio  had  been  made :  Cicero  says,  ad- 
dressing the  recuperatores,  "  sponsio  facta  est :  hue 
ie  tponsione  vokis  judicandum  est."  In  fact,  when  the 
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matter  came  before  a  judex  or  arbiter,  the  lorm  01 
proceeding  was  similar  to  the  ordinary  judicium. 

The  chief  division  of  interdicts  has  been  stated. 
Another  division  of  interdicts  was  into  those  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  possession,  retaining  posses 
sion,  or  recovering  possession.1 

The  interdictum  adipiscendae  jwssessionis  wac 
given  to  him  to  whom  the  bonoruin  possessio  (vid. 
Bonorum  Possessio)  was  given,  and  it  is  referred 
to  by  the  initial  words  quorum  bonorum.'  Its  op- 
eration was  to  compel  a  person,  who  had  possession 
Of  the  property  of  which  the  bonorum  possessio  .vas 
granted  to  another,  to  give  it  up  to  such  person, 
whether  the  person  in  possession  of  such  property 
possessed  it  pro  herede  or  pro  possessore.  The 
bonorum  emtor  {vid.  Bonorum  Emtio)  was  also  en- 
titled to  this  interdict,  which  was  sometimes  called 
possessorium.  It  was  also  granted  to  him  who 
bought  goods  at  public  auction,  and  in  such  case 
was  called  sectorium,  the  name  "  sectores"  being 
applied  to  persons  who  bought  property  in  such 
manner.* 

The  interdictum  salvianum  was  granted  to  the 
owner  of  land,  and  enabled  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  goods  of  the  colonus,  who  had  agreed  that  his 
goods  should  be  a  security  for  his  rent. 

This  interdict  was  not  strictly  a  possessorial  in- 
terdict, as  Savigny  has  shown.*  It  did  not,  like  the 
two  other  interdicts,  presuppose  a  lawful  posses- 
sion, that  is,  a  jus  possessionis  acquired  by  the  fact 
of  a  rightful  possession  :  the  complainant  neither 
alleged  an  actual  possession  nor  a  former  possession. 

The  interdictum  retinendoe  possessionis  could  only 
be  granted  to  a  person  who  had  a  rightful  possessio. 
and  he  was  entitled  to  it  in  respect  of  injury  sus- 
tained by  being  disturbed  in  his  possession,  in  re- 
spect of  anticipated  disturbance  in  his  possession, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  ownership,  in 
which  the  matter  of  possession  was  first  to  be  in- 
quired into.  Its  effect  in  the  last  case  would  be,  as 
Gaius  states,  to  determine  which  of  two  litigant 
parties  should  possess,  and  which  should  be  the 
claimant.  There  were  two  interdicts  of  this  class, 
named  respectively  uti  possidetis  and  utrubi,  from 
the  initial  words  of  the  edict.  The  interdictum  uti 
possidetis  applied  to  land  or  houses,  and  the  other 
to  movables.  The  uti  possidetis  protected  the  per- 
son who  at  the  time  of  obtaining  the  interdict  was 
in  actual  possession,  provided  he  had  not  obtained 
the  possession  against  the  other  party  (ad  rcr  sarins) 
vi,  clam,  or  precario,  which  were  the  three  vitia  pos- 
sessionis.* In  the  case  of  the  interdictum  utrubi, 
the  possession  of  the  movable  thing  was  by  the  in- 
terdict declared  to  belong  to  him  who  had  possessed 
the  thing  against  the  other  parly  during  the  great 
er  part  of  that  year,  "  nec  n  nec  clam  ncc  precario.' 
There  were  some  peculiarities  as  to  possessio  of  mo 
vable  things.' 

The  interdictum  recuperand*  iiossessionis  might 
be  claimed  by  him  who  had  been  forcibly  ejected 
(rt  dejectus)  from  his  possession  ol  an  immovable 
thing,  and  its  effect  was  to  compel  the  wrong-doei 
to  restore  the  possession,  and  to  make  good  all 
damage.  The  initial  words  of  the  interdict  were 
"  unde  tu  ilium  rn  dejccislt"  and  the  words  of  com- 
mand were  "eo  restituas."1  There  were  two  case* 
of  vis  :  one  of  viB  simply,  to  which  the  ordinary  in- 
terdict applied,  which  Cicero  calls  quotidianum  , 
I  he  other  of  vis  armata,  which  had  been  obtained 
by  Otecina  against  yEbutius.  The  plaintiff  had  to 
prove  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  premises, 

I.  (Omui,  it.,  144.)— J.  (Di*.  43,  til.  J,  •.  I.)— 3.  (Cic,  Pre 
Iliac.  Amur.,  30.)  — 4.  |Du  Itechl  dd  Rmnlzr*,  p.  410)— J 
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Ejd  had  been  ejected  by '  le  defendant  or  his  agents 
(familia  or  procum/orl)  If  the  matter  came  befoie 
a  judex,  the  defendant  might  allege  that  he  had 
complied  with  the  interdict,  "  restituisse,"  though 
lie  had  not  done  so  in  fact ;  but  this  was  the  form 
of  the  sponsio,  and  the  defendant  would  succeed 
before  the  judex  if  he  could  show  that  he  was  not 
bound  to  lestore  the  plaintiff" to  his  possession.' 

The  defendant  might  put  in  an  answer  (exceptio) 
to  the  plaintiff's  claim  for  restitution  :  he  might 
show  that  the  plaintiff's  possession  commenced  ei- 
ther vi,  clam;  or  precario  with  respect  to  the  de- 
fendant but  this  exceptio  was  not  allowed  in  the 
case  of  vis  armata.*  The  defendant  might  also 
plead  that  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  violence 
complained  of,  and  this  was  generally  a  good  plea, 
for  the  interdict  contained  the  words  "  in  hoc  anno." 
But  if  the  defendant  was  still  in  possession  after  the 
year,  he  could  not  make  this  plea,  nor  could  he  avail 
himself  of  it  in  a  case  of  vis  armata.1 

A  clandestina  possessio  is  a  possessio  in  which 
the  possessor  takes  a  thing  (which  must,  of  course, 
be  a  movable  thing)  secretly  (furtive),  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  person  whose  adverse  claim 
to  the  possession  he  fears.  Such  a  possessio,  when 
it  was  a  disturbance  of  a  rightful  possessio,  gave 
the  rightful  possessor  a  title  to  have  the  interdict 
de  clandestina  possessione  for  the  recovery  of  his 
possession.  All  traces  of  this  interdict  are  nearly 
lost ;  but  its  existence  seems  probable,  and  it  must 
have  had  some  resemblance  to  the  interdictum  de 
vi.  The  exceptio  clandestina?  possessionis  was 
quite  a  different  thing,  inasmuch  as  a  clandestine 
possessio  did  not  necessarily  suppose  the  lawful 
possession  of  another  party. 

The  interdictum  de  precaria  possessione  or  de 
precario  applied  to  a  case  of  precarium.  It  is  pre- 
carium  when  a  man  permits  another  to  exercise 
ownership  over  his  property,  but  retains  the  right 
of  demanding  the  property  back  when  he  pleases. 
It  is  called  precarium  because  the  person  who  re- 
ceived such  permission  usually  obtained  it  by  re- 
quest (prece),  though  request  was  not  necessary  to 
constitute  precarium,  for  it  might  arise  by  tacit 
permission.'  The  person  who  received  the  deten- 
tion of  the  thing,  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  legal 
possession,  unless  provision  to  the  contrary  was 
made  by  agreement.  In  either  case  the  permission 
could  at  any  time  be  recalled,  and  the  possessio, 
which  in  its  origin  was  justa,  became  injusta,  viti- 
osa,  as  soon  as  restitution  was  refused.  Restitution 
could  be  claimed  by  the  interdictum  de  precario, 
precisely  as  in  the  case  of  vis  ;  and  the  sole  founda- 
tion of  the  right  to  this  interdict  was  a  vitiosa  pos- 
sessio, as  just  explained.  The  precarium  was  nev- 
er viewed  as  a  matter  of  contract.  The  interdietum 
de  precario  originally  applied  to  land  only,  but  it  was 
subsequently  extended  to  movable  things.  The 
obligation  imposed  by  the  edict  was  to  restore  the 
thing,  but  not  its  value,  in  case  it  was  lost,  unless 
dolus  or  lata  culpa  could  be  proved  against  the  de- 
fendant (Vxd.  Culpa.)  But  from  the  time  that 
the  demand  is  made  against  the  defendant,  he  is 
in  mora,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  interdicts, 
he  is  answerable  for  all  culpa,  and  for  the  fruits  m 
profits  of  the  thing ;  and  generally  he  is  bound  to 
place  the  plaintiff  in  the  condition  in  which  he  would 
have  been  if  there  had  been  no  refusal.  No  excep- 
tions were  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  precarium. 

The  origin  of  the  precarium  is  referred  by  Sa- 
vign)r  to  the  relation  which  subsisted  between  a 
patronus  and  his  cliens,  to  whom  the  patronus  gave 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  ager  publicus.    If  the 

I.  (Cin.,  Pro  Tull.,  29.)— 2.  (Pro  Caecin.,  8,  32.)— 3.  (Pro  Cs>- 
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cliens  refused  to  restore  the  land  upo;.  demand  iht 
patronus  was  entitled  to  the  interdictum  ue  pre 
cario.  As  the  relation  between  the  patronus  and 
the  cliens  was  analogous  to  that  between  a  parent 
and  his  child,  it  followed  that  there  was  no  contract 
between  them,  and  the  /atron's  right  to  demand  the 
land  back  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  rel? 
tion  between  him  and  his  cliens.1  The  precarium 
did  not  fall  into  disuse  when  the  old  ager  pubiicui 
ceased  to  exist,  and  in  this  respect  it  followed  the 
doctrine  of  possessio  generally.  (Vid.  Aorarls 
Leges.)  It  was,  in  fact,  extended  and  applied  to 
other  things,  and,  among  them,  to  the  case  of  pledge 
( Vid.  Pignus.) 

Gaius'  makes  a  third  division  of  interdicta  into 
simplicia  and  duplicia.  Simplicia  are  those  in  which 
one  person  is  the  plaintiff-  K/,rtor),  and  the  other  is 
the  defendant  (reus):  all  restitutoria  and  exhibitoria 
interdicta  are  of  this  kind.  Prohibitoria  interdicta 
are  either  simplicia  or  duplicia  :  they  are  simplicia 
in  such  cases  as  those,  when  the  praetor  forbids 
anything  to  be  done  in  a  locus  sacer,  in  a  tlutnen 
publicum,  or  on  a  ripa.  They  are  duplicia  as  in  the 
case  of  the  interdictum  uti  possidetis  and  utrubi ; 
and  they  are  so  called,  says  Gaius,  because  each  oi 
the  litigant  parties  may  be  indifferently  considered 
as  actor  or  reus,  as  appears  from  the  terms  of  the 
interdict.' 

Interdicta  seem  to  have  been  also  called  duplicia 
in  respect  of  their  being  applicable  both  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  possession  which  had  not  been  had 
before,  and  also  to  the  recovery  of  a  possession. 
An  interdict  of  this  class  was  granted  in  the  case 
of  a  vindicatio  or  action  as  to  a  piece  of  land 
against  a  possessor  who  did  not  defend  his  posses- 
sion, as,  for  instance,  when  he  did  not  submit  to  a 
judicium,  and  give  the  proper  sponsiones  or  satisda- 
tiones.  A  similar  interdict  was  granted  in  the  case 
of  a  vindicatio  of  an  hereditas  and  a  ususfructus. 
Proper  security  was  always  required  from  the  per- 
son in  possession,  in  the  case  of  an  in  rem  actio,  in 
order  to  secure  the  plaintiff  against  any  loss  or  in- 
jury that  the  property  might  sustain  while  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  defendant.  If  the  defendanl 
refused  to  give  such  security  he  lost  the  possession, 
which  was  transferred  to  the  plaintiff  (pehtor).* 

(For  other  matters  relating  to  the  Interdict,  see 
Gaius,  iv.,  138-170.  —  Paulus,  S.  R.,  v.,  tit.  6.— 
Dig.  43 — Savigny,  Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  p.  403- 
616. — Savigny  and  Haubold,  Zeitschrift,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
305,  358.) 

INTEREST  OF  MONEY.  Under  this  head  it 
is  proposed  to  give  an  account  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  money  was  lent  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans 

I.  Greek  Interest.  At  Athens,  Solon,  among 
other  reforms,  abolished  the  law  by  which  a  credit- 
or was  empowered  to  sell  or  enslave  a  debtor,  and 
prohibited  the  lending  of  money  upon  a  person's 
own  body  (km  role  auuaai  finiiva  davei&iv1).  No 
other  restriction,  we  are  told,  was  introduced  by 
him,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  lender  (to  apyvpiov  ardatpov  eivai  if 
o-Kooif)  av  fiovXrirai  6  davnfcv6).  The  only  case  in 
which  the  rate  was  prescribed  by  law  was  in  the 
event  of  a  man  separating  from  Lis  lawful  wife,  and 
not  refunding  the  dowry  he  had  received  with  her. 
Her  trustees  or  guardians  (ol  kvoloi)  could  in  that 
case  proceed  against  him  for  the  principal,  with 
lawful  interest  at  the  rate  of  18  pei  wnt.  (Vid. 
Dos,  Greek  ) 

Any  rate  might  be  expressed  or  represented  is 


1  (Festus,  e.  v  Patres.)— S.  (iv.,  156.)— 3  (Gams,  ir.,  180.1 
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fu  different  ways  :  (1.)  by  the  number  of  oboli  or 
drachma?  paid  by  the  month  for  every  nana  :  (2.)  by 
the  part  nf  the  principal  (to  apxaiov  or  ke$&\cuov) 
paid  as  interest,  either  annually  or  for  the  whole 
period  of  the  loan.    According  to  the  former  meth- 
od, which  was  generally  used  when  money  was 
lent  upon  ieal  security  (tokoi  tyyvoi  or  tyyeioi),  dif- 
ferent rates  were  expressed  as  follows:  10  per 
cent,  by  M  mh/re  b6oAot(,  i.  e.,  5  oboli  per  month 
for  every  mina,  or  60  oboli  a  year =10  drachmae  — 
of  a  mina.  Similarly, 
12  pei  cent,  by  im  Spaxfty         per  month. 
16  per  cent,  by  et"  oktu  bSoXoic  K 
iS  per  cent,  by  iif  kwia  b6oXoi(  *' 
24  per  cent,  by  km  dvai  dpaxfidt^  " 
36  per  cent,  by  im  rptoi  dpaxpaic  " 
5  per  cent,  by  im  TpiTu  Tipiob'oXlu,  probably. 
(2.)  Another  method  was  generally  adopted  in 
eases  of  bottomry,  where  money  was  lent  upon  the 
ship's  cargo  or  freightage  (km  T<j>  vavXtp),  or  the 
ship  itself,  for  a  specified  time,  commonly  that  of 
the  voyage.    By  this  method  the  following  rates 
were  thus  represented  : 

10  per  cent,  by  tokoi  kmAe/caroi,  t.  e.,  interest  at 
the  rate  of  a  tenth  j  12J,  16§,  20,  33^,  by  tokoi 
broydooc,  l^tKToi.  entirtunroi,  and  tmrptroi,  respect- 
ively.   So  that,  as  Bockh1  remarks,  the  r<5*of  im- 
StKaroc  is  equal  to  the  i-rri  irevre  060X0%  : 
The  toko(  in-bydooc     =  the  km  dpaxpy  nearly. 
'•     IftKTOf       =  the  eV  oktu  060X01$  " 
"    trriirefixTos  —  the  iif  twia  060X01$  " 
"    emrptTos    =  the  im  rpwl  dpaxuaic  " 
These  nearly  corresponding  expressions  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  identical,  however  closely  the 
rates  indicated  by  them  may  approach  each  other 
in  value  ;  although,  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  as  Sal- 
masius'  observes,  the  tokoc  inoydooc,  or  12$  per 
cent.,  was  confounded  with  the  cententna,  which  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  interest  at  a  drachma,  or  12  per 
cent. 

The  rates  above  explained  frequently  occur  in 
the  orators ;  the  lowest  in  ordinary  use  at  Athens 
being  the  t6ko<  imdeKaroc,  or  10  per  cent.,  the  high- 
eat  the  t6ko(  imrpiTO(,  or  334  per  cent.  The  latter, 
however,  was  chiefly  confined  to  cases  of  bottomry, 
and  denotes  more  than  it  appears  to  do,  as  the 
time  of  a  ship's  voyage  was  generally  less  than 
i  year.  Its  near  equivalent,  the  im  rpiol  ipaxfiai^, 
or  36  per  cent.,  was  sometimes  exacted  by  bankers 
it  Athens.1  The  im  opaxfiy,  or  rate  of  12  per 
sent  ,  was  common  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,4 
but  appears  to  have  been  thought  low.  The  inter- 
est of  eight  oboli,  or  16  per  cent.,  occurs  in  that  or- 
ator and  even  in  the  age  of  Lysias  (B.C.  440) and 
Isseus  (B.C.  400),  nine  oboli  for  the  mina,  or  18  per 
cent.,  appears  to  have  been  a  common  rale.*  iEs- 
chines  also'  speaks  of  money  being  borrowed  on  the 
same  terms  j  so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  U3iial  rates  of  interest  at  Athens  about  the 
time  of  Demosthenes  varied  from  12  to  18  per  cent. 
Thai  they  were  nearly  the  same  in  range,  and  sim- 
flarl)  expressed,  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece,  ap- 
pears Horn  the  authorities  quoted  by  Bockh.*  No 
concl  isions  on  the  subject  of  the  general  rate  of  in- 
terest can  be  drawn  from  what  we  are  told  of  the 
exorbitant  rates  exacted  by  common  usurers  (toko- 
yXvfoi,  toculliones,  rifitpodaveioTai').  Some  of  these* 
nacted  as  much  as  an  obolus  and  a  half  per  day 
for  each  drachma  ;  ;ind  money-lenders  and  bankers 
in  general,  from  the  hi»h  profits  which  they  real- 
ized, and  the  severity  with  which  they  exacted  their 
Hues,  seern  to  have  been  as  unpopular  among  their 
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fellow-citizens  as  Jews  and  usurers  in  more  inoueiij 
times.  Demosthenes,1  indeed,  intimates  thai  the 
fact  of  a  man  being  a  money-lender  was  enough  to 
prejudice  him,  even  in  a  court  of  law,  among  the 
Athenians  (itioovoiv  ol  'kdrivaloi  tov(  SaveifrvTac). 
It  is  curious,  also,  to  observe  that  Aristotle'  objects, 
on  principle,  to  putting  money  out  at  interest  (ei- 
XoyuTara  /iioEirai  i)  b6oXoo~ra.TiKii),  as  being  a  per 
version  of  it  from  its  proper  dse,  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  to  an  unnatural  purpose,  viz ,  the  repro- 
duction or  increase  of  itself;  whence,  he  adds, 
comes  the  name  of  interest  or  ro/coc,  as  being  the 
offspring  (to  yiyvb/ievov)  of  a  parent  like  itself. 

The  arrangement  of  a  loan  would,  of  course,  de- 
pend upon  the  relation  between  the  borrower  and 
the  lender,  and  the  confidence  placed  by  one  in  the 
other.  Sometimes  money  was  3ent,  t.  g.,  by  the 
banker  Pasion  at  Athens,  without  a  security,  01 
written  bond,  or  witnesses.*  But  generally  either 
a  simple  acknowledgment  (xetpbypaipov)  was  given 
by  the  borrower  to  the  lender  (vid.  CbirooeaphumX 
or  a  regular  instrument  (ovyypa<py),  executed  by 
both  parties  and  attested  by  witnesses,  was  depos- 
ited with  a  third  party,  usually  a  banker.*  Wit- 
nesses, as  we  might  expect,  were  also  present  at 
the  payment  of  the  money  borrowed.*  The  secu- 
rity for  a  loan  was  either  a  virod^ny  or  an  ivixypov  ■ 
the  latter  was  put  into  the  possession  of  the  lender ; 
the  former  was  merely  assured  to  him,  and  gener- 
ally, though  not  always,  consisted  of  real  or  immo- 
vable property.  The  ivixvpa,  on  the  contrary,  gen- 
erally consisted  of  movable  property,  such  as  goods 
or  slaves.*  At  Athens,  when  land  was  given  as 
security,  or  mortgaged  (ovoiaimbxpeut),  pillars  (bpoi 
or  orijXai)  were  set  upon  it,  with  the  debt  and  the 
mortgagee's  name  inscribed.  Hence  an  unencum 
bered  estate  was  called  an  ootiktov  xupiov.1  (Vid. 
Horoi.)  In  the  rest  of  Greece  there  were  public 
books  of  debt,  like  the  German  and  Scotch  registers 
of  mortgages  ;  but  they  are  not  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing existed  at  Athens.* 

Bottomry  (to  vovtikov,  tokoi  vovtikoi  or  Ik6ooi() 
was  considered  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  at 
Athens,  that  fraud  or  breach  of  contract  in  transac- 
tions connected  with  it  was  sometimes  punished 
with  death.'  In  these  cases  the  loans  were  gener- 
ally made  upon  the  cargo  shipped,  sometimes  on  the 
vessel  itself,  and  sometimes  on  the  money  received 
or  due  for  passengers  and  freightage  (im  r$  vavXu). 
The  principal  (£<toWf,  oiovel  Ifa  ibotf),  as  well  as 
the  interest,  could  only  be  recovered  in  case  the 
ship  met  with  no  disaster  in  her  voyage  (oudeio^( 
r>7f  vruf11);  a  clause  to  this  effect  being  generally 
inserted  in  all  agreements  of  bottomry  or  vavriKai 
ovyypa<)>at.  The  additional  risk  incurred  in  loans 
of  this  description  was  compensated  for  by  a  high 
rate  of  interest,  and  the  lenders  took  every  precau- 
tion against  negligence  or  deception  on  the  part  of 
the  borrowers  ;  the  latter  also  were  careful  to  have 
witnesses  present  when  the  cargo  was  put  on  board, 
for  the  purpose  of  deposing,  if  necessary,  to  a  bona 
fide  shipping  of  the  required  amount  of  goods."  Th* 
loan  itself  was  either  a  davetopa  iTcpbnXow,  i. 
for  a  voyage  out,  or  it  was  a  iuvtwpa  iifiipoTep6- 
■trXow.  i.  e.,  for  a  voyage  out  and  home.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  principal  and  interest  were  paid  at  the 
place  of  destination,  either  to  the  creditor  himself, 
il  he  sailed  in  the  ship,  or  to  an  authorized  agent." 
In  the  latter  case  the  payment  was  made  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  ship,  and  it  was  specially  provided  in 

1  (c  P.nt  .  p  081  )  —  S  (Pol.,  i.,  3,  »  S3  )—  3.  (Di-mmth.,  o 
Timoth  ,  14  ) — 4  ilfem.atb.,  c  I.K.,  r>  027.— Id.,  c.  Phor.  MS, 
22.)— S.  (ld,c  Phut  .015.  T  )— •  (Bockh,  L,  p  I72.-W.cb 
•math,  ii  ,  1,  p  224  >— 7  (ilurwcrmt.,  •.  ».)— 6  (IWlh,  p 
172.)  -0.  (Drm.irth.,  c.  Pbor.,  V2S,  3.)— 10.  (Hirpocmt.)—  11 
lD.-mu.ih.,  c.  Z*nolh.,  883,  16.)  —  II  (')«nn«th., «.  Pkor.,  HI 
IS.]  -  13.  (l).  mo.th.,  c.  Pbur^BOS  U  u    414.  IB.) 
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the  agreement  between  the  contracting  parties,  that 
she  should  sail  to  some  specified  places  only.  A 
deviation  from  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  in  this 
or  other  respects,  was,  according  to  a  clause  usually 
inserted  in  the  agreement,  punishable  by  a  fine  of" 
twice  the  amount  of  the  money  lent.1  Moreover, 
if  the  goods  which  formed  the  original  security 
were  sold,  fresh  articles  of  the  same  value  were  to 
be  shipped  in  their  place.1  Sometimes,  also,  the  tra- 
der (<S  euKopog)  was  himself  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
(6  vavKlqpoc),  which  in  that  case  might  serve  as  a 
security  for  the  money  borrowed.3 

The  rate  of  interest  would,  of  course,  vary  with 
the  risks  and  duration  of  the  voyage,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  expect  to  find  that  it  was  at  all  fixed. 
Xenophon*  speaks  of  the  fifth  and  third  parts  of  the 
capital  lent  as  being  commonly  given  in  bottomry, 
referring,  of  course,  to  voyages  out  and  home.  The 
interest  of  an  eighth,  or  12§  per  cent.,  mentiemed  by 
Demosthenes,6  was  for  money  lent  on  &  trireme, 
during  a  passage  from  Sestos  to  Athens,  but  upon 
condition  that  she  should  first  go  to  Hierum  to 
convoy  vessels  laden  with  corn  ;  the  principal  and 
interest  were  to  be  paid  at  Athens  on  her  arrival 
there.' 

The  best  illustration  of  the  facts  mentioned  above 
is  found  in  a  vavriKf)  ffvyypa<pv,  given  in  the  speech 
of  Demosthenes  against  Lacritus  It  contains  the 
following  statement  and  conditions. 

Two  Athenians  lent  two  Phaselitans  3000  drach- 
mae upon  a  cargo  of  3000  casks  of  Mendean  wine, 
on  which  the  latter  were  not  to  owe  anything  else, 
or  raise  any  additional  loan  (ovd'  kmiaveioovTai). 
They  were  to  sail  from  Athens  to  Mende  or  Scione, 
where  the  wine  was  to  be  shipped,  and  thence  to 
the  Bosporus,  with  liberty,  if  they  preferred  it,  to 
continue  their  voyage  on  the  left  side  of  the  Black 
Sea  as  far  as  the  Borysthenes,  and  then  to  return 
to  Athens ;  the  rate  of  interest  being  fixed  at  225 
Irachma?  in  1000,  or  25  per  cent,  for  the  whole  time 
of  absence.  If,  however,  they  did  not  return  to 
Hierum,  a  port  in  Bithynia  close  to  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,7  before  the  early  rising  of  Arcturus, i.  e., 
before  the  20th  of  September  or  thereabout,  when 
navigation  began  to  be  dangerous,  they  had  to  pay 
a  higher  rate  of  30  per  cent.,  on  account  of  the  addi- 
tional risk.  The  agreement  farther  specified  that 
there  should  be  no  change  of  vessel  for  the  return 
cargo,  and  that,  if  it  arrived  safe  at  Athens,  the  loan 
was  to  be  repaid  within  twenty  days  afterward, 
without  any  deductions  except  for  loss  by  payments 
made  to  enemies,  and  for  jettisons  (£vreA«f  ir^ijv 
hn6oXiic,  k.  t.  made  with  the  consent  of  all  on 
board  (ol  avfinXoL) ;  that,  till  the  money  was  repaid, 
the  goods  pledged  (ra  vKOKeifieva)  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  lenders,  and  be  sold  by  them,  if 
payment  was  not  made  within  the  appointed  time  ; 
that  if  the  sale  tf  the  goods  did  not  realize  the  re- 
quired amount,  ihe  lender  might  raise  the  remainder 
by  making  a  levy  (?rpaf«f )  upon  the  property  of  both 
or  either  of  the  traders,  just  as  if  they  had  been  cast 
in  a  suit,  and  became  virepijpepoi,  i.  e.,  had  not  com- 
plied with  a  judgment  given  against  them  within  the 
time  appointed.  Another  clause  in  the  agreement 
provides  for  the  contingency  of  their  not  entering 
the  Pontus ;  in  that  case  they  were  to  remain  in  the 
Hellespont,  at  the  end  of  July,  for  ten  days  after  the 
early  rising  of  the  dog-star  (I m  kwi),  discharge  their 
cargo  (i£eXea6ai)  in  some  place  where  the  Atheni- 
ans had  no  right  of  reprisals  (dirov  av  fiy  avXai  uai 
Totf  'Adqvaioic),  (which  might  be  executed  unfairly, 
and  would  lead  to  retaliations),  and  then,  on  their 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Diony».,  1294.)  —  2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Phorm., 
S09  86.)— 3.  (Demosth.,  cDionys.,  1284,  11.)— 4.  (Iltci  U6pu>V. 
ai.,  7.  14.)— 5.  (c.  Polycl.,  1212 )— 6.  (Bflckh,  i,  p.  181.)— 7. 
i  Wolf  ad  Lept.,  p.  259.) 
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return  to  Athens,  they  were  to  pay  the  U*er  rate 
of  interest,  or  25  per  cent.  Lastly,  if  the  vessel 
were  to  be  wrecked,  the  cargo  was,  if  possible,  to 
be  saved  ;  and  the  agreement  was  to  be  conclusive 
on  all  points. 

From  the  preceding  investigation,  it  appeals  that 
the  rate  of  interest  among  the  ancient  Greeks  was 
higher  than  in  modern  Europe,  and  at  Rome  in  the 
age  of  Cicero.1  This  high  rate  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  caused  by  any  scarcity  of  money,  for  the 
rent  of  land  and  houses  in  Athens  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood was  not  at  all  proportional  to  it.  Thus 
Isaeus1  says  that  a  house  at  Thriae  was  let  for  only 
8  per  cent,  of  its  value,  and  some  houses  at  Melite 
and  Eleusis  for  a  fraction  more.  We  should,  there- 
fore, rather  refer  it  to  a  low  state  o<"  credit,  occa- 
sioned by  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  the  division 
of  Greece  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  and  the 
constitution  and  regulation  of  the  courts  of  law 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  favourab! 
to  money-lenders  in  enforcing  their  rights.  Bockh 
assigns  as  an  additional  cause  "  the  want  of  moral 
principles." 

II.  Roman  Interest.  The  Latin  word  for  inter- 
est, fenus  or  fmnus,  originally  meant  any  increase, 
and  was  thence  applied,  like  the  Greek  tokos,  to  de- 
note the  interest  or  increase  of  money.  "  Fenus," 
says  Varro,  *  "  dictum  a  fetu  et  quasi  afetura  quadam 
pecunim  parientis  atque  increscentis."  The  same 
root  is  found  in  fecundus.  Fenus  was  also  used 
for  the  principal  as  well  as  the  interest*  Another 
term  for  interest  was  usuras,  generally  found  in  the 
plural,  and  also  impendium,  on  which  Varro5  re- 
marks, "a  quo  (pondere)  usura  quod  in  sorte  accede- 
bat,  impendium  appellatum." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  the  interest 
of  money  became  due  on  the  first  of  every  month : 
hence  the  phrases  tristes  or  celeres  calendae  and 
calendarium,  the  latter  meaning  a  debt-book  or  book 
of  accounts.  The  rate  of  interest  was  expressed  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  afterward,  by  means  of  the 
as  and  its  divisions,  according  to  the  following  table : 

Asses  usura?,  or  one  as  per  month 


for  the  use  of  one  hundred        =12  per  eent 

Deunces  usurae   11 

Dextantes   "   10  " 

Dodrantes   "   9  " 

Besses       "   8  " 

Septunces   "   7  " 

Semisses     "   6  " 

Quincunces "   6  " 

Trientes     "   4  «« 

Quadrantes  "   3  " 

Sextantes    "   2  " 

Unciae        "   1  " 


Instead  of  the  phrase  asses  usurse,  a  synonymt 
was  used,  viz.,  centesimae  usurae,  inasmuch  as  at 
this  rate  of  interest  there  was  paid  in  a  hundred 
months  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  principal.  Hence 
binae  centesimae  =24  per  cent.,  and  quaternae  cen- 
tesimae =48  per  cent.  So,  also,  in  the  line  of  Hor 
ace,'  "  Quinas  hie  capiti  mercedes  exsecat"  we  must 
understand  quinas  centesimas,  or  60  per  cent.,  as 
the  sum  taken  from  the  capital.  Niebuhr7  is  of 
opinion  that  the  monthly  rate  of  the  centesimae  was 
of  foreign  origin,  and  first  adopted  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Sulla.  The  old  yearly  rate  established  by 
the  Twelve  Tables  (B  C.  450)  was  the  unciariuro 
fenus.  This  has  been  variously  interpreted  to  mear 
(1)  one  tweifth  of  the  centesima  paid  monthly,  i.  «., 
one  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  (2)  one  twelfth  of  the 
principal  paid  monthly,  or  a  hundred  per  cent  pe? 

1.  (Bdckh.  i  ,  p.  167.)— 2.  (De  Hagn.  haired.,  88.)— 3.  (apu« 
Gell.,  xvi.,  12.;  —4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  vi.,  17.— Id  ib.,  riv.,  63  )  I 
(De  ting.  Lat.,  v.,  183,  ed.  MiiUer.)— «.  (Sat.,        .  II » 
(Hist.  ofRome,  iii..  o-  64.1 
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■imam.  Niebubr1  refutes  at  length  the  two  opin- 
ions ;  bnt  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  one 
is  inconsistent  with  common  sense,  and  the  other 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Republic.  A  third  and 
satisfactory  opinion  is  as  follows :  The  uncia  was 
the  twelfth  part  of  the  as,  and  since  the  full  (12  oz.) 
copper  coinage  was  still  in  use  at  Rome  when  the 
Twelve  Tables  became  law,  the  phrase  unciarium 
fenus  would  be  a  natural  expression  for  interest  of 
one  ounce  in  the  pound  ;  i.  e.,  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
aum  borrowed,  or  8J  per  cent.,  not  per  month,  but 
per  year.  This  rate,  if  calculated  lor  the  old  Ro- 
man year  of  ten  months,  would  give  10  per  cent, 
jbr  the  civil  year  of  twelve  months,  which  was  in 
common  use  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  The 
analogy  nf  the  Greek  terms  tokoc,  tnirpiToc,  &c, 
confirms  this  view,  which,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  is 
not  invalidated  by  the  admission  that  it  supposes  a 
yearly,  and  not  a  monthly  payment  of  interest ;  for, 
though  in  the  later  times  of  the  Republic  interest 
became  due  every  month,  there  is  no  trace  of  this 
having  been  the  case  formerly  3  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  account  for  the  change :  it  probably  was  con- 
nected with  the  modifications  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  (such 
as  the  abolition  of  personal  slavery  for  debt),  the 
natural  effect  of  which  would  be  to  make  creditors 
more  scrupulous  in  lending  money,  and  more  vigi- 
lant in  exacting  the  interest  due  upon  it. 

If  a  debtor  could  not  pay  the  principal  and  inter- 
est at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  used  to  borrow  money 
from  a  fresh  creditor  to  pay  off  his  old  debt.  This 
proceeding  was  very  frequent,  and  called  a  "  versu- 
ia,'"  a  word  which  Festus*  thus  explains :  "  Vtrtu- 
ram  facer  t,  mutuam  pecuniam  turner?,  ex  to  dictum 
tit,  quod  initio  qui  muluabantuT  ah  aliis,  ul  aliis  sol- 
terert,  vtlut  vtrltrent  crtditorem."  It  amounted  to 
littlu  short  of  paying  compound  interest,  or  an  ana- 
tocismus anniversarius,  another  phrase  for  which 
was  usurac  renovata' ;  t.  p.,  centesnnae  renovates  is 
twelve  per  cent,  compound  interest,  to  which  Cice- 
ro* opposes  centesimas  perpetuo  fenore  =12  per 
cent,  simple  interest.  The  following  phrases  are 
of  common  occurrence  in  connexion  with  borrow- 
ing and  lending  money  at  interest  :  "  Pecuniam 
apud  aliquem  collocare,"  to  lend  money  at  interest ; 
u  relegere,"  to  call  it  in  again ;  "  cavere,"  to  give 
security  for  it ;  "  opponere"  or  "  opponere  pignori," 
to  give  as  a  pledge  or  mortgage  :  hence  the  pun  in 
Catullus,* 

"  Furi,  villula  nunlra  Hon  ad  Auxin 
Flatu*  opposita  t.it,  ntc  ad  Favoni  : 
Vtrum  ad  millia  quindecim  it  ducentos. 
Ovtntum  horrihiltm  atque  pestilcntem." 
The  word  nomen  is  also  of  extensive  use  in  money 
transactions  Properly  it  denoted  the  name  of  a 
debtor,  registered  in  a  banker's  or  any  other  ac- 
count-book :  hence  it  came  to  signify  the  articles 
of  an  account,  a  debtor,  or  a  debt  itself.  Thus  we 
have  "  bonum  nomen,"  a  good  debt ;  "  nomina  la- 
cere,"  to  lend  moneys,'  and  also  to  borrow  money.' 
Moreover,  the  Romans  generally  discharged  debts 
through  the  agency  of  a  hanker  (in  foro  et  dt  menace 
teriptura)  rather  than  by  a  direct  personal  payment 
(ex  area  domoque) ;  and  as  an  order  or  undertaking 
for  payment  was  given  by  writing  down  the  sum  to 
be  paid,  with  the  receiver's  name  underneath  or 
alongside  it,*  henre  came  the  phrases  "  scribere 
nnmmos  ahcui,"  to  promise  to  pay  ;'•  "  rescribere," 
to  pay  back,  ul  a  debtor  "  So  also  "  perscribere," 
to  give  a  bill  or  draught  (pericriptto)  on  a  banker 

L  (I.e.)— 1  (Rno,  ROmiKhvi  PnTntrecht,  p.  304.)— 3.  (Corn- 
fan  Terence,  Photra.,  V.,  |i_  |fl.)— 4.  <•-  ».)— 4.  (ul  AU.,t..21.) 
-0.  (Cum.,  26.)— 7.  (Cic.  ul  Pam.,  til,  23  )— 8.  (Cic  ,  De  Off., 
14.) — 9.  (Vid   Demoeth.,  c    Callip.,  1238.)— 10.  (Plant., 
lair  .  II.,  it..  34  )-ll  (T>r..  Pborm  .  V..  til.  20  1 


for  payment,  in  opposition  to  payment  bj  readj 
money.1 

The  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditc-  is  given 
under  Nexi.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  here  that 
tbi  Licinian  laws  (Did.  Licinls  Leges),  by  which 
tne  grievances  of  debtors  were  to  a  certain  extent 
redressed,  did  not  lay  any  restriction  on  the  rate  of 
interest  that  might  be  legally  demanded ;  and  it  ii 
clear,  from  various  circumstances,1  that  the  scarcity 
of  money  at  Rome  after  the  taking  ol  the  city  by  the 
Gauls  had  either  led  to  the  actual  abolition  of  the 
old  uncial  rate  (unciarium  fenus)  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, or  caused  it  to  fall  into  disuse.  Nine  years, 
however,  atier  the  passing  of  these  laws,'  the  rate 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  re-established,  and  any 
higher  rale  prohibited  by  the  bill  (rogatio)  of  the 
tribunes  Uuilius  and  Maenius. 

Still  this  limitation  of  the  rate  of  interest  did  not 
enable  debtors  to  pay  the  principal,  and  what  Taci- 
tus4 calls  the  ■*  fenebre  malum"  became  at  last  so 
serious  that  the  government  thought  it  necessary 
to  interfere,  and  remedy,  if  possible,  an  evil  so  great 
and  inveterate  Accordingly,  fourteen  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  five  commissioners 
were  appointed  for  this  purpose  under  the  title  of 
mensarii  or  bankers.  These  opened  their  banks  in 
the  Forum,  and  in  the  name  of  the  treasury  offered 
ready  money  to  any  debtor  who  could  give  security 
(cavtrt)  to  the  state  for  it :  moreover,  they  ordered 
that  land  and  cattle  should  be  received  in  payment 
of  debts  at  a  fair  valuation,  a  regulation  which  Cae- 
sar adopted  for  a  similar  purpose.'  By  these  means, 
Livy*  tells  us  that  a  great  amount  of  debt  was  sat- 
isfactorily liquidated.  Five  years  afterward,  the  le- 
gal rate  of  interest  was  still  farther  lowered  to  the 
"  semunciarium  fenus,"  or  the  twenty-fourth  part 
of  the  whole  sum  (ad  scmuncias  redacta  usura'')  ;  and 
in  B.C.  346  we  read  of  several  usurers  being  pun- 
ished for  a  violation  of  the  law,'  by  which  they  were 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  four  times  the  amount  of 
the  loan.'  But  all  these  enactments  were  merely 
palliatives ;  the  termination  and  cure  of  the  evil 
was  something  more  decisive — neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  species  of  national  bankruptcy — a  gen- 
eral abolition  of  debts,  or  jpfuv  anoKoirrj  *■  This 
happened  in  B.C.  341,  a  year  remarkable  for  politi- 
cal changes  of  great  importance,  and  was  followed 
up  by  the  passing  of  the  Genucian  laws,  which  for- 
bade the  taking  of  usury  altogether."  A  law  like 
this,  however,  was  sure  to  be  evaded,  and  there 
was  a  very  simple  way  of  doing  so ;  it  only  affected 
Roman  citizens,  and  therefore  the  usurers  granted 
loans,  not  in  the  name  of  themselves,  but  of  the 
Latins  and  allies  who  were  not  bound  by  it.**  To 
prevent  this  evasion,  the  Sempronian  law  was  pass- 
ed (B.C.  194),  which  placed  the  Latins  and  allies 
on  the  same  footing,  in  respect  of  lending  money,  as 
the  full  Roman  citizens.  At  last,  after  many  futile 
attempts  to  prevent  the  exaction  of  interest  at  any 
rate  and  in  any  shape,  the  idea  was  abandoned  al- 
together, and  the  centesima,  or  12  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, became  the  legal  and  recognised  rate.  Nie- 
buhr," as  we  have  already  observed,  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  first  adopted  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Sulla  ;  but  whether  it  became  the  legal  rate  by  any 
special  enactment,  or  from  general  consent,  does 
not  appear.  Some  writers  have  inferred1*  that  it 
was  first  legalized  by  the  edicts  of  'he  city  prtKtors, 
an  inference  drawn  from  the  genenl  resemblance 
between  the  praetorian  and  proconsular  edicts 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  some  proconsular  edicts 

I.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  in.,  31  |  in.,  1.)— 2.  (Niebuhr,  il,  |>.  60S.)— 
3.  (Lit.,  til,  18.)— 4.  (Ana.,  n.,  16.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  42.)— I 
(m™  11.)— 7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  n.,  16.)— 8.  (Lit.,  m.,  lb.)— «.  (Ca> 
to,  De  Re  Run,  .nit. j— to.  (Niebuhr,  ui.,  p.  77.) — II.  (Lit.,  rii 
41.)— 11  (Lit.,  mr.,  7.)— 1J.  (iii.,  p.  64.)— 14.  (Hemeeo.  il 
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gee  extant,  by  whicn  the  centesima  is  fixed  as  the 
legal  rate  in  proconsular  provinces  (in  edicto  tralati- 
cto  ccntesimas  me  observaturum  habui1).  Whether 
this  supposition  is  true  or  not,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  centesima,  or  12  per  cent.,  was  the  legal  rate  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Republic,  and  also  under  the 
emperors    Justiniau  reduced  it  to  6  per  cent.' 

In  cases  of  fenus  nauticum,  however,  or  bottom- 
ry, as  the  risk  was  the  money-lender's,  he  might 
demand  any  interest  he  liked  while  the  vessel  on 
which  the  money  was  lent  was  at  sea ;  but  after 
she  reached  harbour,  and  while  she  was  there,  no 
more  than  the  usual  rate  of  12  per  cent,  or  the  cen- 
tesima could  be  demanded. 

Justinian  made  it  the  legal  rate  for  fenus  nauti- 
cum under  all  circumstances.' 

INTER  PRE  S,  an  Interpreter.  This  class  of 
persons  became  very  numerous  and  necessary  to 
the  Romans  as  their  empire  extended.  Embassies 
from  foreign  nations  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to 
other  states,  were  generally  accompanied  by  inter- 
preters to  explain  the  objects  of  the  embassy  to  the 
respective  authorities.*  In  large  mercantile  towns, 
the  interpreters,  who  formed  a  kind  of  agents  through 
whom  business  was  done,  were  sometimes  very 
numerous,  and  Pliny6  states  that  at  Dioscurias  in 
Colchis,  there  were  at  one  time  no  less  than  130 
persons  who  acted  as  interpreters  to  the  Ho  man 
merchants,  and  through  whom  all  their  business 
was  carried  on. 

All  Roman  praetors,  proconsuls,  and  quaestors, 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  a 
province,  had  to  carry  on  all  their  official  proceed- 
ings in  the  Latin  language  ;*  and  as  they  could  not 
be  expected  tf  be  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  provincials,  they  had  always  among  their  ser- 
vants (vid.  Apparitores)  one  or  more  interpreters, 
who  were  generally  Romans,  but  in  most  cases 
undoubtedly  freedmen.7  These  interpreters  had 
not  only  to  officiate  at  the  conventus  (vid.  Conven- 
tvb),  but  also  explained  to  the  Roman  governor 
everylhing  which  the  provincials  might  wish  to  be 
laid  before  him.9 

INTERREGNUM.    ( Vid.  Interrex.) 

INTERREX.  This  office  is  said  to  have  been 
instituted  on  the  death  of  Romulus,  when  the  sen- 
ate wished  to  share  the  sovereign  power  among 
themselves  instead  of  electing  a  king.  For  this 
purpose,  according  to  Livy,'  the  senate,  which  then 
consisted  of  one  hundred  members,  was  divided  into 
ten  decuries,  and  from  each  of  these  decuries  one 
senator  was  nominated.  These  together  formed  a 
board  of  ten,  with  the  title  of  Interrei  es,  each  of 
whom  enjoyed  in  succession  the  regal  power  and 
its  badges  for  five  days ;  and  if  no  king  was  ap- 
pointed at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days,  the  rota- 
tion began  anew.  The  period  during  which  they 
exercised  their  power  was  called  an  Interregnum. 
Dionysius10  and  Plutarch11  give  a  different  account 
of  the  matter,  but  that  of  Livy  appears  the  most 
probable.  Niebuhr1'  supposes  that  the  first  inter- 
reges  were  exclusively  Ramnes,  and  that  they  were 
the  decern  primi,  or  ten  leading  senators,  of  whom 
the  first  was  chief  of  the  whole  senate.1' 

The  interreges  agreed  among  themselves  who 
should  be  proposed  as  king,1*  and  if  the  senate  ap- 
proved of  their  choice,  they  summoned  the  assem- 
bly of  the  curiae,  and  proposed  the  person  whom 


1.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,v.,  21.)— 2.  (Heinecc.,  iii.,  16.)— 3.  (Heinecc, 
L  e.)— 4.  (Cic,  De  Divin.,  ii.,  64.— Id.,  De  Fin.,  v.,  29.— Pirn., 
H.  N.,  xxv.,  2.— Gell.,  xvii.,  17,  2.— Liv.,  xxvii.,43.)— 5.  (H.  N., 
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(i.,  17.)— 10.  (ii.,  57.)— 11.  (Numa,  2.)— 12.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  i.,  p. 
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they  had  previously  agreed  upon  ;  th.  ptwer  ct  iha 
curiae  was  confined  to  accepting  or  lejecting  him. 
The  choice  of  the  senate  was  called  patrum  auctorx- 
tas  the  putting  of  his  acceptance  or  rejection  le 
the  vote  in  the  curiae,  rogare ;'  and  the  decree  aJ 
the  curiae  on  the  subject,  jussus  populi* 

Interreges  were  appointed  under  the  Republic  to* 
holding  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  consuls, 
when  the  consuls,  through  civil  commotions  « 
other  causes,  had  been  unable  to  do  so  in  their  yea) 
of  office.*  Each  held  the  office  for  only  five  days, 
as  under  the  kings.  The  comitia  were  hardly  evei 
held  by  the  first  interrex  ;  more  usually  by  the  second 
or  third  ;s  but  in  one  instance  we  read  of  an  elev- 
enth, and  in  another  of  a  fourteenth  interrex.6  The 
comitia  for  electing  the  first  consuls  were  held  by 
Spurius  Lucretius  as  interrex,7  whom  Livy8  calls 
also  prafectus  urbis.  The  interreges  under  the  Re- 
public, at  least  from  B.C.  482,  were  elected  by  the 
senate  from  the  whole  body,  and  were  not  confined 
to  the  decern  primi,  or  ten  chief  senators,  as  under 
the  kings.8  Plebeians,  however,  were  not  admissi- 
ble to  this  office;  and,  consequently,  when  plebe- 
ians were  admitted  into  the  senate,  the  patrician 
senators  met  withjut  the  plebeian  members  to  elect 
an  interrex.10  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  influence  which  the  interrex  exerted 
in  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  we  find  that  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
appointment  of  an  interrex."  The  interrex  had  ju- 
risdictio.1* 

Interreges  continued  to  be  appointed  occasionally 
till  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,1'  but  after 
that  time  we  read  of  no  interrex  till  the  senate,  by 
command  of  Sulla,  created  an  interrex  to  hold  the 
comitia  for  his  election  as  dictator,  B.C.  82."  In 
B.C.  55  another  interrex  was  appointed  to  hold  th« 
comitia,  in  which  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  ei«>ct 
ed  consuls  ;16  and  we  also  read  of  interreges  in  B.C. 
63  and  52,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  an  interres 
held  the  comitia,  in  which  Pompey  was  appointed 
sole  consul.16 

INTE'RULA.    ( Vid.  Tonic  a.) 

INTESTA'BILIS.  In  the  Twelve  Tables  it  waa 
declared  "  qui  se  sierit  testarier  libripensve  fuerit,  ni 
testimonium  fariatur,improbus  intestabilisque  esto."1'1 
According  to  these  passages,  a  person  who  had 
been  a  witness  on  any  solemn  occasion,  such  as 
the  making  of  a  will,  and  afterward  refused  to  give 
his  testimony,  was  "  intestabilis,"  that  is,  disquali- 
fied from  ever  being  a  witness  on  any  other  occa- 
sion. The  word  afterward  seems  to  have  had  its 
meaning  extended,  and  to  have  been  used  to  ex- 
press one  who  could  not  make  a  will,  and  who  la- 
boured under  a  general  civil  incapacity.19 

INTESTA'TO,  HERELITATES  AB.  (Vid 
Heres,  Roman,  p.  497.) 

INTESTA'TUS.    ( Vid.  Herbs,  Roman,  p.  497.) 

*INT'UBUM  or  INT'YBUM,  a  plant,  of  which 
two  kinds,  the  wild  and  the  cultivated,  are  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers.  The  former  is  the 
Cichorium,  or  Intubum  erraticum  of  Pliny,19  our  bitter 
Succory,  or  the  Cichorium  Intybus  of  Linnaeus  ;  the 
latter  is  Pliny's  Intubum  sativum,  called  also  Seotf, 


1.  (Cic,  De  Rep.,  ii.,  13.— Liv.,  i.,22.)— 2.  (Cic,  DeRep.,ii, 
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inf  oar  Endive,  the  Ciehornum  endivia,  L.  The 
Intybum  is  said  to  have  come  originally  from  Egypt, 
where  great  use  was  made  of  it ;  and,  when  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  it  brought  along  with  it  its 
Egyptian  or  Coptic  name,  which  became  in  Greek 
Ktxupwv  or  Kixdpv-  The  Arabians  call  it  Chikou- 
rieh,  by  a  name  corrupted  from  the  preceding.  By 
the  epithet  erraticum  Pliny  means  "  wild"  or  "  sav- 
age," as  appears  from  his  own  words:  "  Erraticum, 
luod  apud  nos  quidam  ambuleiam  appellavere,  in 
SZgypto  cichonum  vocant,  quod  sytcestre  sit."  Fee, 
aowever,  insists,  and  with  much  appearance  of 
reason,  that  the  term  in  question  refers  rather  to 
the  long,  numerous,  and  spreading  roots  of  the 
plant,  whence  Virgil  speaks  of  the  "amaris  intuba 
fibris."1  1  he  modern  name  Endive,  as  given  to  the 
cultivated  1  md,  comes  from  the  barbarous  word  en- 
divia, whica  was  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was 
evidently  corrupted  from  the  Arabic  hendib  or  the 
classical  Latin  term  intybum,  most  probably  the 
former.  * 

INVENTA'RIUM.    (Vid.  Herbs,  Roman,  p.  500.) 

INVESTIS.    (Vid.  Impubes.) 

*IN"ULA,  Elecampane,  the  'Eteviov  of  the  Greeks, 
and  Inula  (or  Enula)  Campana  of  the  school  of  Sa- 
lernurn.    {Vid-  Heleniom.) 

•ION  (lov),  the  Violet.  The  Viola  odorata,  or 
Sweet  Violet,  is  the  lov  uiXav  of  Theophrastus,*  the 
'.ov  TTopQvoovv  of  Dioscorides,4  and  the  species  of 
Violet  so  often  celebrated  by  the  poets.  According 
to  Schneider,  the  lov  x^upov  of  Theophrastus  is  the 
Cheiranthus  ckeiri,  or  Wall-flower.  Fee,  however, 
seems  disinclined  to  adopt  this  extension  of  the 
term  viola  or  lov,  notwithstanding  the  immense  eru- 
dition which  Sprengel  has  employed  in  favour  of  en- 
larging the  limits  of  the  genus  Viola  (lov)  among  the 
ancients.  The  Viola  pollens  of  Virgil  appears  to 
have  been  the  V.  palustris  of  Linnieus,  or  else  the 
V.  montana  of  the  same  botanist.* 

•IONIA  (iuvid),  a  term  properly  denoting  "a  bed 
of  violets,"  but  also  applied  to  several  species  of  the 
Violet,  and  especially  to  the  Viola  odorata.* 

•IPH'YON  (Zpvov),  a  species  of  plant.  Bauhin 
states  thai  some  held  the  Asphudclus  luteus  to  lie 
the  Ifvov  of  Theophrastus.  Stackhouse  proposes 
the  Lavendula  sptca,  or  Spike  Lavender.' 

•IPS  (ty),  an  insect  mentioned  by  Theophrastus, 
most  probably  the  same  as  the  Cymps,  L.  "The 
Cynipes,"  observes  Adams,  "  pierce  the  leaves  of 
plants  with  their  sting,  and  deposite  their  eggs  in 
the  wound :  the  extravasated  juices  rise  round  it, 
and  form  a  gall  which  becomes  hard  ;  in  this  the 
larva  lives  and  feeds,  and  changes  to  a  pupa.  In 
this  country,  the  gall  most  common  is  that  found  on 
the  Rota  canina.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
grammarians  Ammonius  and  Cyrillus  restrict  this 
term  to  the  Cymps  of  the  Vine  and  Carob-nut  (utoor 
riuv,  so  I  propose  to  read  instead  of  Kepdruv)."* 

IREN.    ( Vid.  Eikbn.) 

•IRIS  (<>c),  a  plant,  the  Iris.  The  description 
given  of  its  flowers  by  Dioscorides  makes  them  of 
various  colours,  white,  yellow,  purple,  <Stc.,  from 
which  it  would  clearly  appear  that  under  this  name 
» ?re  comprehended  more  than  one  species  of  Ins. 
Sprengel  thinks  that  the  Ins  Germanica  and  Flortn- 
Una  are  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Dioscorides  Adams  slates  that,  as  long  as 
the  Galenical  Pharmacopoeia  continued  in  repute  in 
France,  the  Ins  Flurcntina  was  invariably  substitu- 
ted for  the  ancient  Iris.* 


1.  (Oforf.,  L,  HO.)— 1  (Fi  b,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  ixx.,  Ac.)— 
I  (H.  P.,  i.,  13;  iu.,  18.)— 4.  (it.,  120.)— 5.  (Adama,  Append., 
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[RPEX,  HIRPEX,  or  I'RPEX,'  a  -larrow,  used 
to  clear  the  fields  of  weeds,  and  to  le»el  and  l.reak 
down  the  soil.  The  harrow  of  the  ancients,  like 
ours,  had  iron  teeth,  and  was  drawn  by  oxen.* 

♦IS'ATIS  (ioaTic),  a  plant,  the  Glashim  of  the  Lat- 
ins, and  the  modern  Woad,  yielding  a  oeautiful  blue 
dye.    (Vid.  Glastum  ) 

ISELA'STICI  LUDI.    (Vid.  Athlete,  p.  120.) 

ISOPOLITEIA.    (Vid.  Civitas,  Greek,  p.  259.) 

♦ISOP'YRON  (ladTrvpov),  a  plant,  probably  the 
Bog  Bean,  or  Menyanthes  trifoliala.  "  From  the 
account  of  Galen  and  Paulus  jEgineta,"  observes 
Adams,  "  it  might  be  taken  for  the  Kidney  Bean  or 
Fasel,  but  Dioscorides  clearly  distinguishes  between 
these.  Dodonsus  advanced  the  opinion  that  the 
Menyanthes  trifoliala,  or  Bog  Bean,  is  the  looirvpov 
of  Dioscorides ;  but,  as  Sprengel  remarks,  its  bo- 
tanical characters  do  not  agree  with  those  of  the 
Isopyrum  as  given  by  Dioscorides.  At  the  same 
time,  il  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, that  the  Bog  Bean  is  still  used  by  the  com 
mon  people  in  Scotland  for  the  cure  of  those  com- 
plaints for  which  Dioscorides  recommends  the  Iso- 
pyrum. The  opinion  of  Dodonaeus  is  farther  coun- 
tenanced by  Bauhin."' 

ISOTELEIA,  ISOTELEIS.  ( Vid.  Civita., 
Greek,  p.  259.) 

ISTHMIAN  GAMES  ('ladfua),  one  of  the  four 
great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  This  festi- 
val derived  its  name  from  the  Corinthiar.  Isthmus, 
where  it  was  held.  Where  the  isthmus  is  narrow- 
est, between  the  coast  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  the 
western  foot  of  the  CEnean  hills,  was  the  Temple 
of  Poseidon,  and  near  it  was  a  theatre  and  a  stadi- 
um of  white  marble.*  The  entrance  to  the  temple 
was  adorned  with  an  avenue  of  statues  of  the  vic- 
tors in  the  Isthmian  games,  and  with  groves  of  pine- 
trees.  These  games  were  said  originally  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Sisyphus  in  honour  of  Melioerles, 
who  was  also  called  Palaemon .'  Their  original 
mode  of  celebration  partook,  as  Plutarch*  remarks, 
more  of  the  character  of  mysteries  than  of  a  great 
and  national  assembly  with  its  various  amusements, 
and  was  performed  at  night.  Subsequent  to  the 
age  of  Theseus,  the  Isthmia  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Poseidon ;  and  this  innovation  is  as- 
cribed to  Theseus  himself,  who,  according  to  some 
legends,  was  a  son  of  Poseidon,  and  who,  in  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Isthmian  solemnities,  is  said  to  have 
imitated  Heracles,  the  founder  of  the  Olympian 
games.  The  celebration  of  the  Isthmia  was  hence- 
forth conducted  by  the  Corinthians,  but  Theseus 
had  reserved  for  his  Athenians  some  honourable 
distinctions :  those  Athenians  who  attended  the 
Isthmia  sailed  across  the  Saronic  Gulf  in  a  sacred 
vessel  (deupic),  and  an  honorary  place  (npocApia),  aa 
large  as  the  sail  of  their  vessel,  was  assigned  to 
them  during  the  celebration  of  the  games.7  In 
times  of  war  between  the  two  states,  a  sacred  truce 
was  concluded,  and  the  Athenians  were  invited  to 
attend  at  the  solemnities.*  The  Eleans  did  not 
take  part  in  the  games,  and  various  stories  wern 
related  to  account  for  this  singular  circumstance.* 
It  is  a  very  probable  conjecture  of  Wachsmuth,1* 
that  the  Isthmia,  after  the  changes  ascribed  to  The- 
seus, were  merely  a  panegyris  of  the  lonians  of 
Peloponnesus  and  those  of  Attica  ;  for  it  should  be 
observed  that  Poseidon  was  an  Ionian  deity,  win  se 
worship  appears  originally  to  have  been  unknown 
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10  the  Dorians.  During  the  reign  of  the  Cypselids 
at  Corinth,  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games 
was  suspended  wr  seventy  years.1  But  after  tin? 
time  they  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  nation. il 
festival  of  all  the  Greeks.  In  Olymp.  49  they  be- 
came periodical,  and  were  henceforth  celebrated 
regularly  every  third  year,  twice  in  every  Olympi- 
ad, that  is,  in  the  first  and  third  year  of  every  Olym- 
piad. The  Isthmia  held  in  the  first  year  of  an 
Olympiad  fell  in  the  Corinthian  month  Panemus 
(the  Attic  Hecatombaeon) ;  and  those  which  were 
held  in  tbs  third  year  of  an  Olympiad  fell  either  in 
the  month  of  Munychion  or  Thargelion.*  Pliny' 
and  Solinus*  erroneously  state  that  the  Isthinia 
were  celebrated  every  fifth  year.  With  this  regu- 
larity the  solemnities  continued  to  be  held  by  the 
Greeks  down  to  a  very  late  period.  In  228  B.C., 
the  Romans  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking 
part  in  the  Isthmia  ;*  and  it  was  at  this  solemnity 
that,  in  196  B.C.,  Flaminius  proclaimed  before  an 
innumerable  assembly  the  independence  of  Greece.* 
After  the  fall  of  Corinth  in  146  B.C.,  the  Sicyonians 
were  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  conducting  the 
Isthmian  games ;  but  when  the  town  of  Corinth 
was  rebuilt  by  J.  Caesar,7  the  right  of  conducting 
the  solemnities  was  restored  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  it  seems  that  they  henceforth  continued  to  be 
celebrated  till  Christianity  became  the  state-religion 
of  the  Roman  Empire.8 

The  season  of  the  Isthmian  solemities  was,  like 
that  of  all  the  great  national  festivals,  distinguished 
by  general  rejoicings  and  feasting.  The  contests 
and  games  of  the  Tsthmia  were  the  same  as  those 
at  Olympia,  and  embraced  all  the  varieties  of  ath- 
letic performances,  such  as  wrestling,  the  pancrati- 
um, together  with  horse  and  chariot  racing.9  Mu- 
sical and  poetical  contests  were  likewise  carried  on, 
ind  in  the  latter  women  were  also  allowed  to  take 
part,  as  we  must  infer  from  Plutarch,10  who,  on  the 
authority  of  Polemo,  states,  that  in  the  treasury  at 
Sicyon  there  was  a  golden  book,  which  had  been 
presented  to  it  by  Aristomache,  the  poetess,  after 
she  had  gained  the  victory  at  the  Isthmia.  At  a 
late  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  character  of 
the  games  at  the  Isthmia  appears  greatly  altered ; 
for  in  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  Julian  above  re- 
ferred to,  it  is  stated  that  the  Corinthians  purchased 
bears  and  panthers  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
their  tights  at  the  Isthmia,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  custom  of  introducing  fights  of  animals  on 
this  occasion  commenced  soon  after  the  time  ot 
Caesar. 

The  prize  of  a  victor  in  the  Isthmian  games  con 
sisted  at  first  of  a  garland  of  pine-leaves,  and  after- 
ward of  a  wreath  of  ivy ;  but  in  the  end  the  ivy  was 
again  superseded  by  a  pine  garland.11  Simple  as 
such  a  reward  was,  a  victor  in  these  games  gained 
the  greatest  distinction  and  honour  among  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  a  victory  not  only  rendered  the  indi- 
vidual who  obtained  it  a  subject  of  admiration,  but 
shed  listre  over  his  family,  and  the  whole  town  or 
community  to  which  he  belonged.  Hence  Solon 
established  by  a  law,  that  every  Athenian  who  gain 
ed  the  victory  at  the  Isthmian  games  should  receive 
from  the  public  treasury  a  reward  of  one  hundred 
drachma}.1*  His  victory  was  generally  celebrated  in 
lofty  odes,  called  Epinikia,  or  triumphal  odes,  of 
which  we  still  possess  some  beautiful  specimens 
among  the  poems  of  Pindar.  (See  Massieu  in  the 
Mim  de  VAcad.  des  Inscript.  et  Bell.  Lett.,  v.,  p. 
214,  &c. — Dissen,  De  Ratione  Poetica  Carminum 
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Pindancorum,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  oil 
edition  of  Pindar,  and  Miiller,  Hist,  of  Gieek  Lit.,  t, 
p  220,  &c.) 

ITA'LIA.    (Vid.  Colonia,  p.  282.) 

ITER.    (Vid.  Servitutes.) 

JUDEX,  JUDICIUM.  A  Roman  magistrate 
generally  did  not  investigate  the  facts  iu  dispute  in 
such  matters  as  were  brought  before  him :  he  ap 
pointed  a  judex  for  that  purpose,  and  gave  him  it 
structions.  (Vid.  Actio.)  Accordingly,  the  whol* 
of  civil  procedure  was  expressed  by  the  two  phrases 
jus  and  judicium,  of  which  the  former  comprehend- 
ed all  that  took  place  before  the  magistratus  (in 
jure),  and  the  latter  all  that  took  place  before  the 
judex  (in  judicio).  Originally  even  the  magistratus 
was  called  judex,  as,  for  instance,  the  consul  and 
praetor;1  and  under  the  Empire  the  term  judex 
often  designated  the  prases.  In  the  intermediate 
period  it  designated  a  person  whose  functions  may 
be  generally  understood  from  what  follows. 

In  many  cases  a  single  judex  was  appointed ;  in 
others,  several  were  appointed,  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  sometimes  called  recuperatores,  as  op- 
posed to  the  single  judex.*  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  judex  was  called  arbiter :  thus  judex 
and  arbiter  are  named  together  in  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles." 

A  judex,  when  appointed,  was  bound  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  the  office,  unless  he  had  some  vatic1 
excuse  (excusatio).  A  person  might  also  be  disqual- 
ified from  being  a  judex.  There  were  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  when  legal  business  was  done  at 
Rome  (cum  res  agebantur*),  and  at  these  times  the 
services  of  the  judices  were  required.  These  legal 
terms  were  regulated  according  to  the  seasons,  so 
that  there  were  periods  of  vacation  :6  in  the  provin- 
ces, the  terms  depended  on  the  conventus.  A  ju- 
dex was  liable  to  a  fine  if  he  was  not  in  attendance 
when  he  was  required.  In  any  given  case,  the  liti- 
gant parties  agreed  upon  a  judex,  or  accepted  him 
whom  the  magistratus  proposed.  A  party  had  the 
power  of  rejecting  a  proposed  judex,  though  there 
must  have  been  some  limit  to  this  power.8  In  cases 
where  one  of  the  litigant  parties  was  a  peregrinus, 
a  peregrinus  might  be  judex.7  The  judex  was 
sworn  to  discharge  his  duty  faithfully.8 

When  Italy  had  received  its  organization  from 
the  Romans,  the  magistratus  of  the  several  cities 
had  jurisdictio,  and  appointed  a  judex  as  the  praetor 
did  at  Rome  (lex  Rubria  de  Gallia  Cisalpina).  In 
the  provinces,  the  governors  appointed  a  judex  01 
recuperatores,  as  the  case  might  be,  at  the  conven- 
tus which  they  held  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  the  judex  or  recuperatores  were  selected 
both  from  Roman  citizens  and  natives. 

When  the  judex  was  appointed,  the  proceedings 
in  jure  or  before  the  praetor  were  terminated,  which 
was  sometimes  expressed  by  the  term  Litis  Contes- 
tatio,  the  phrases  Lis  Contestata  and  Judi  ium  Ac- 
ceptum  being  equivalent  in  the  classical  jurists. 
( Vid.  Litis  Contestatio.)  The  parties  appeared 
before  the  judex  on  the  third  day  (con  perendtnatio), 
unless  the  praetor  had  deferred  the  judicium  for 
some  sufficient  reason.  The  judex  was  generally 
aided  by  advisers  (jurisconsult^  Jaaruod  hi  the  law, 
who  were  said  "  1a  eonsilic  adesse  ;"•  but  the  judex 
alone  was  empowered  to  give  judgment.  The  '.mat- 
ter was  first  briefly  stated  to  the  judex  (causa  con- 
jectio,  colleclio),  and  the  advocates  of  each  party 
supported  his  cause  in  a  speech.  The  evidenct 
seems  to  have  been  given  at  the  same  time  that  the 
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tpeeehes  weie  made,  and  dot  to  have  been  heard 
before  the  advocates  made  their  address.1  But  it 
is  probable  that  the  practice  in  this  respect  might 
vary  in  diffeicnt  cases.  Witnesses  were  produced 
on  both  sides,  and  examined  orally ;  the  witnesses 
or  one  side  were  also  cross-examined  by  the  other  3 
■Written  documents,  such  as  instruments  and  books 
0/  account,  were  also  given  in  evidence  ;  and  some- 
times the  deposition  of  an  absent  witness  was  read, 
when  it  was  confirmed  by  an  oath.3  There  were 
ao  means  of  compelling  a  person  to  give  evidence 
before  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  unless  they  were 
slaves,  vsho  in  some  cases  might  be  put  to  the  tor- 
ture. 

Aftpr  all  the  evidence  was  given  and  the  advo- 
cates had  finished,  the  judex  gave  sentence :  if 
there  were  several  judices,  a  majority  decided.  If 
the  matter  was  one  of  difficulty,  the  hearing  might 
be  adjourned  as  often  as  was  necessary  (ampliatio) ; 
and  if  the  judex  could  not  come  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  he  might  declare  this  upon  oath,  and  so 
release  himself  from  the  difficulty.  This  was  done 
by  the  form  of  words  '  non  liquere  ''  (N.  L.).*  The 
sentence  was  pronounced  orally,  and  was  some- 
times first  written  on  a  tablet.  If  the  defendant 
did  not  make  his  appearance  after  being  duly  sum- 
moned, judgment  might  be  given  against  hiin. 

The  sentence  was  either  of  absolutio  or  condem- 
natio.  That  part  of  the  formula  which  was  called 
condemnatio  (aid.  Actio,  p.  20),  empowered  the 
judex  to  condemn  or  acquit  (eondemnare,  absolcere'). 
The  defendant  might  satisfy  the  plaintiff  after  the 
judicium  had  been  constituted  by  the  litis  contesta- 
tio  {post  acceptum  judicium'),  and  before  judgment 
was  given  ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  a  disputed  ques- 
tion between  the  two  schools  whether  the  judex 
should  acquit,  or  whether  he  should  condemn  on 
the  ground  that,  at  the  time  when  the  judicium  was 
constituted,  the  defendant  was  liable  to  be  con- 
demned, and  it  was  the  business  of  the  judex 
merely  to  follow  his  instructions.  The  dispute  ac- 
cording!)" involved  one  of  those  principles  on  which 
the  sch  XjIs  were  theoretically  divided — the  follow- 
ing out  of  a  legal  principle  to  all  its  logical  conse- 
quences; but,  like  many  other  questions  between 
the  schools,  this  question  was  practically  of  no  im- 
portance, as  the  plaintiff  would  not  be  allowed  to 
have  satisfaction  twice.    (  Vid.  Juri9consulti.) 

While  the  legis  actiones  were  in  force,  the  judg- 
ment was  for  the  restitution  of  a  thing,  if  a  given 
thing  (corpus)  was  the  object  of  the  action  ;  but 
under  the  process  of  the  formula,  the  judex  gave 
judgment,  pursuant  to  the  formula,  in  a  sum  of 
money,  even  when  a  piece  of  property  was  the  ob- 
ject of  dispute.  This  sum  of  money  was  either  fix 
ed  or  not  fixed  in  the  formula  If  the  claim  was 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  the  amount  was  insert- 
ed in  the  condemnatio,  and  the  judex  was  bound  10 
give  that  or  nothing  to  the  plana  iff  If  the  claim 
was  for  damages  ur  satisfaction,  the  amount  of 
which  was  not  ascertained,  the  condemnatio  was 
either  ,:mifed  to  a  sum  named  in  the  formula,  and 
which  toe  judex  could  not  exceed  except  at  his  own 
peril  ['.item  *uam  faeiendn) .  or,  if  the  action  was  for 
the  lecovery  of  property  from  the  possessor,  or  if  it 
wat  an  actio  ad  exhihendum.  the  condemnatio  em- 
powered the  judex  to  condemn  the  defendant  in  the 
value  of  the  thing  The  judex  was  always  hound 
to  condemn  in  some  definite  sum,  even  though  the 
formula  did  not  contain  a  definite  sum  .  the  reason 
if  which  is  obvious ;  for,  unless  the  condemnatio 
was  definite,  there  would  be  no  judgment.' 
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Ihe  following  is  the  distinction  between  an  ai 
bitrium  and  judicium,  according  to  Cicero  In  a 
judicium  the  demand  was  of  a  certain  sum  or  defi 
nite  amount  (pecunia  certce) ;  in  an  arbitrium  the 
amount  was  not  determined  (incerta).  In  a  ju  !ici- 
um  the  plaintiff  obtained  all  that  he  claimed  or  no- 
thing, as  the  words  of  the  formula  show  :  "  5/  para 
H.  S.  iooo  dari  oportere."*  The  corresponding 
words  in  the  formula  arbitraria  were,  "  Quantum 
aquius  melius  id  dari  ;"  and  their  equivalents  were, 
"  Ex  fide  bona,  Ut  inter  bonos  bene  agier."'  In  a  dis 
pute  about  dos,  which  Cicero  calls  "arbitrium  ret 
uzoria,"  the  words  "  quid  ctquius,  melius,"  were 
added.*  If  the  matter  was  brought  before  a  judex, 
properly  so  called,  the  judicium  was  constituted 
with  a  poena,  that  is,  per  sponsionem  ;  there  was 
no  pcena  when  an  arbiter  was  demanded,  and  the 
proceeding  was  by  the  formula  arbitraria.  The  pro- 
ceeding by  the  sponsio.  then,  was  the  strict  one 
(angustissima  formula  sponsionis*) ;  that  of  the  ar- 
bitrium was  ex  fide  bona,  and  the  arbiter,  though 
he  was  bound  by  the  instructions  of  the  formula, 
was  allowed  a  greater  latitude  by  its  terms.  The 
engagement  between  the  parties  who  accepted  an 
arbiter,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  abide 
by  his  arbitrium.  was  compromissum  ;•  but  this 
term  was  also  employed,  as  it  appears,  to  express 
the  engagement  by  which  parties  agreed  to  settle 
their  differences  by  arbitration,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  praetor.  Cicero  appears  to  allude  to 
this  arbitration.' 

According  to  Cicero,"  all  judicia  had  for  their  ob- 
ject either  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  indi 
viduals  (controversial,  or  the  punishment  of  crimes 
(maleficia).  This  passage  refers  to  a  division  of  ju- 
dicia, which  appears  in  the  jurists,  into  publica  and 
privata.  The  term  privata  judicia  occurs  in  Cice- 
ro,' where  it  refers  to  the  class  of  judicia  which  he 
indicates  in  the  Caecina  by  the  term  controversial. 
The  term  publica  judicia  might  not  then  be  in  use, 
but  the  term  publica  causa  is  used  by  Cicero11'  with 
reference  to  a  judicium,  which  by  the  jurists  would 
be  called  publicum.  In  the  Digest11  it  is  stated  that 
all  judicia  are  not  publica  in  which  a  crimen  was 
the  matter  in  question,  but  only  those  in  which  the 
offence  was  prosecuted  under  some  lex,  such  as  the 
Julia  Majestatis,  Cornelia  de  Sicariis,  and  others 
there  enumerated.  Judicia  were  called  extraordi- 
naria  when  the  inquiry  was  extra  ordinem,  that  is, 
not  according  to  the  usual  practice  ;  and  this  might 
happen  when  the  offence  was  one  not  provided  for 
by  law  (legtbus),  but  one  that  was  punishable  by  im- 
memorial usage  and  general  opinion,  of  which  there 
is  an  instance  in  Livy  (seu  Ugibus  seu  moribu.i  mal- 
let anquirerel1*).  The  judicia  popularia,  or  populares 
actiones,  as  they  are  called,13  are  defined  to  be  those 
by  which  "  suum  jus  populus  tuctur ,"  and  they 
agreed  with  the  publica  judicia  in  this,  that  any  per- 
son might  be  the  prosecutor  who  was  not  under 
some  legal  disqualification.  The  judicia  populi" 
were  those  in  which  the  populus  acted  as  judices; 
and,  accordingly,  Cicero  enumerates  the  populi  ju- 
dicia among  others  when  he  says"  that  "  nihil  de  ea- 
pile  avis,  aut  dc  boms,  sxne  judicio  senatus  aul  populi 
aut  eorum  qui  de  quaque  re  conshtuti  jwlir.es  sin',  tie- 
trahi  posse."  As  the  judicia  publica  are  defined  by 
the  jurists  to  be  those  in  which  crimina  were  tried 
by  a  special  lex,  it  appear.-,  that  the  judicia  populi, 
strictly  so  called,  must  have  fallen  into  disuse,  oi 
have  gradually  become  unnecessary  after  the  judi- 
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a&  publica  were  regulated  by  special  leges ;  and 
Ihus  the  judicia  publica  of  the  later  republican  pe- 
riod represent  the  judicia  populi  of  the  earlier  times. 
The  judicia  populi  were  originally  held  in  the  co- 
raitia  curiata,  and  subsequently  in  the  centuriata 
»nd  tributa.  A  lex  of  Valerius  Publicola1  gave  an 
appeal  (provocatio)  to  the  populus  from  the  magis- 
tratus ;  and  a  law  of  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus'  de- 
clared to  the  same  effect  :  "  Ne  de  capite  civium  Ro- 
manorum  injussu  populi  judicaretur." 

The  kings  presided  in  the  judicia  populi,  and  the 
consuls  succeeded  to  their  authority.  But  after  the 
passing  of  the  lex  Valeria  de  Provocatione(B.C.  507), 
the  consul  could  not  sit  in  judgment  on  the  caput 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  persons  were  appointed  to 
preside  at  such  inquiries,  who  were,  accordingly, 
called  quaesitores,  or  quaestores  parricidii,  or  re- 
rum  capitalium.  In  some  cases3  a  plebiscitum  was 
passed,  by  which  the  senate  was  empowered  to  ap- 
point one  of  the  praetors  or  some  other  magistrate 
to  preside  at  the  judicial  investigation.  In  course 
of  time,  as  cases  svere  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
these  quaestiones  were  made  perpetuaj,  that  is,  par- 
ticular magistrates  were  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  year  149  B.C.,  the  tribune  L.  Calpurnius  Piso 
Frugi  carried  a  lex  De  Pecuniis  Repetundis,  from 
which  time  the  quaestio  repetundarum  became  per- 
petua.  L.  Sulla  gave  to  one  praetor  the  quaestiones 
de  majestate,  and  to  others  those  of  peculatus  and 
ambitus  ;  and  he  also  added  four  other  quaestiones 
perpetuae.  Thus  he  carried  out  the  principle  of  the 
lex  Calpurnia,  by  establishing  permanent  courts  for 
the  trial  of  various  specified  offences,  and  the  prae- 
tors determined  among  themselves  in  which  of 
these  new  courts  they  should  severally  preside. 
The  ordinary  functions  of  the  praetor  urbanus  and 
peregrinus  were  not  interfered  with  by  these  new 
arrangements  The  quaestiones  of  Sulla  were,  De 
Repetundis,  Majestatis,  De  Sicariis  et  Veneficis, 
De  Parricidio,  Peculatus,  Ambitus,  De  Nummis 
Adulterinis,  De  Falsis  or  Testainentaria,  and  De  Vi 
Publica.  But  in  special  cases  the  senate  still  some- 
times, by  a  decretum,  appointed  the  consuls  as  quaes- 
itores, of  which  an  example  occurs  in  Cicero  :*  this 
was  a  case  of  quaestio  or  judicium  extra  ordinem. 

Any  person  might  be  an  accuser  {accusator)  in  a 
judicium  publicum.  On  such  an  occasion  the  prae- 
tor generally  presided  as  quaesitor,  assisted  by  a 
judex  quasstionis  and  a  body  of  judices  called  his 
consilium.  The  judex  quaestionis  was  a  kind  of 
assistant  to  the  presiding  magistratus,  according  to 
some  opinions ;  but  others  consider  him  to  be  a 
quaesitor,  who  was  sometimes  specially  appointed  to 
preside  on  the  occasion  of  a  quaestio.6  The  judices 
were  generally  chosen  by  lot  out  of  those  who  were 
qualified  to  act ;  but  in  some  cases  the  accuser  and 
the  accused  (reus)  had  the  privilege  of  choosing 
(edere)  a  certain  number  of  judices  out  of  a  large 
number,  who  were  thence  called  edititii.6  Both  the 
accusator  and  the  reus  had  the  privilege  of  rejecting 
T  challenging  (rejicere)  such  judices  as  they  did  not 
flke.7  In  many  capes  a  lex  was  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  mode  of  procedure.  In  the 
matter  of  Clodius  and  the  Bona  Dea,  the  senate 
attempted  to  carry  a  lex  by  which  the  praetor  who 
was  to  preside  at  the  trial  should  be  empowered  to 
select  the  judices,  the  effect  of  which  would  have 
been  to  prevent  their  being  challenged  by  Clodius. 
After  a  violent  struggle,  a  lex  for  the  regulation  of 
the  trial  was  proposed  by  the  tribune  Fufius  and 
carried  ;  it  only  differed  from  the  lex  recommended 
by  the  senate  in  the  mode  of  determining  who 
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should  be  the  judices  (judicum  genus) .  a  difference 
however,  which  was  not  unimportant,  as  it  secure* 
the  acquittal  of  Clodius.  The  judices  voted  by  bal- 
lot, at  least  generally,  and  a  majority  determined 
the  acquittal  or  condemnation  of  the  accused.  Each 
judex  was  provided  with  three  tablets  (tabula'),  on 
one  of  which  was  marked  A.,  Absolvo ;  on  a  second 
C,  Condemno ;  and  on  a  third,  N.  L.,  Non  Iiquei 
The  judices  voted  by  placing  one  of  these  tablets  u 
the  urns  (urn<el),  which  were  then  examined  for  tbt 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  votes.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  magistratus  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the 
judices :  in  the  case  of  condemnation,  to  adjudge 
the  legal  penalty ;  of  acquittal,  to  declare  him  ac- 
quitted; and  of  doubt,  to  declare  that  the  matter 
must  be  farther  investigated  (amplius  cognoscendum). 

Mention  is  often  made  of  the  judicia  populi  in  the 
Latin  writers.  A  judicium  was  commenced  by  the 
accuser,  who  must  be  a  magistratus,  declaring  in  a 
contio^  that  he  would  on  a  certain  day  accuse  a 
certain  person,  whom  he  named,  of  some  offence 
which  he  also  specified.  This  was  expressed  by 
the  phrase  "diem  dicere"  (Virginius  Casoni  capitis 
diem  dicit*).  If  the  offender  held  any  high  office,  it 
was  necessary  to  wait  till  his  time  of  service  had 
expired  before  proceedings  could  be  thus  com- 
menced against  him.  The  accused  was  required 
to  give  security  for  his  appearance  on  the  day  of 
trial ;  the  security  was  called  yades  in  a  causa  cap- 
italis,  and  praedes  when  the  penalty  for  the  alleged 
offence  was  pecuniary.  If  such  security  was  not 
given,  the  accused  was  kept  in  confinement.'  If 
nothing  prevented  the  inquiry  from  taking  place  at 
the  time  fixed  for  it,  the  trial  proceeded,  anil  the 
accuser  had  to  prove  his  case  by  evidence.  The 
investigation  of  the  facts  was  called  auquisitio  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  penalty  :  accordingly,  the 
phrases  pectinia,  capite  or  capitis  anquiiere,  are 
used.4  When  the  investigation  was  concluded,  the 
magistratus  promulgated  a  rogatio,  which  compre- 
hended the  charge  and  the  punishment  or  fine.  It 
was  a  rule  of  law  that  a  fine  should  not  be  imposed 
together  with  another  punishment  in  the  same  roga- 
tio.4 The  rogatio  was  made  public  during  three 
nundinae,  like  any  other  lex,  and  proposed  at  the 
comitia  for  adoption  or  rejection.  The  form  of  the 
rogatio,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  drive  Cicero  into 
banishment,  is  given  in  the  Oration  Pro  Domo,  c. 
18.  The  accused  sometimes  withdrew  into  exile 
before  the  votes  were  taken ;  or  he  might  make  his 
defence,  of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  the  ora- 
tion of  Cicero  for  Rabirius.  Though  these  were 
called  judicia  populi,  and  properly  so  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  state,  the  leges  passed  in  such  judicia 
in  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  were  often  ple- 
biscita. 

The  offences  which  were  the  chiel  subject  ol 
judicia  populi  and  publica  were  majestas,  adulteria 
and  stupra,  parricidium,  falsum,  vis  publica  and 
privata,  peculatus,  repetundae,  ambitus,  which  are 
treated  under  their  several  heads. 

With  the  passing  of  special  enactments  for  the 
punishment  of  particular  offences  was  introduced 
the  practice  of  forming  a  body  of  judices  for  the 
trial  of  such  offences  as  the  enactments  were  direct- 
ed against.  Thus  it  is  said  that  the  lex  Calpurnia 
De  Pecuniis  Repetundis  established  the  album  ju- 
dicum,  or  the  body  out  of  which  judices  were  to  be 
chosen.  It  is  not  known  what  was  the  number  of 
the  body  so  constituted,  but  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  number  was  350,  and  that  ten  wt  re  chosen 
from  each  tribe,  and  thus  the  origin  of  the  phrase 
decuriae  judicum  is  explained.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  judicia  populi,  properly  so  called, 
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jrould  be  les3  frequent  as  special  leges  were  framed 
for  particular  jflences,  the  circumstances  of  which 
could  be  bet)  :r  investigated  by  ..  smaller  body  of 
judices  than  y  the  assembled  people.  It  is  aifinn- 
ed  that  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Calpurnia  lex,  the 
judices  were  chosen  from  the  senators  only,  but 
»ftcr  thi;?  time  they  were  not  taken  from  ti-at  body 
exclusively  ;  and  fanher,  that  not  only  t\»-  judices 
n  the  quacstiones  de  repetundis,  but  also  the  judices 
A  private  matters,  were,  from  the  date  01  this  lex, 
taken  f-nm  the  album  judicum  that  wus  annually 
Bade,1  for  which  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence. 
JThe  lex  Servilia  (B.C.  104)  enacted  that  the  judices 
should  not  be  under  thirty  nor  above  sixty  years  of 
age ;  that  the  accuser  and  accused  snould  severally 
propose  one  hundred  judices,  and  tnat  each  might 
reject  fifty  from  the  list  of  the  otner,  so  that  one 
hundred  would  remain  for  the  trial.  This  lex  also 
made  some  provisions  for  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  prosecution  and  the  defence.  The  terns  of  the 
Seiupronia  lex  of  Gracchus,  which  was  passed  B.C. 
123,  about  twenty  years  before  the  lex  Servilia,  are 
variously  stated ;  but  in  general  terms  it  is  said 
(hat  it  took  the  judicia  from  the  senators  and  gave 
them  to  the  equites;  and  this  state  of  things  lasted 
nearly  fifty  years,1  till  Sulla  (B.C.  80)  restored  the 
judicia  to  the  senate,  and  excluded  the  equites  from 
the  album  judicum.  The  lex  Servilia  apparently 
did  not  interfere  with  the  main  object  of  the  lex 
Sempronia.  Tacitus,  indeed,'  speaks  of  the  Servil- 
iae  leges  restoring  the  judicia  to  the  senate  j  but 
the  passage  is  encumbered  with  difficulty.  A  lex 
Aurelia  (B.C.  70)  enacted  that  the  judices  should 
be  chosen  from  the  three  classes — of  senators, 
equites,  and  tribuni  aerarii ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
judicia  were  then  said  to  he  divided  between  the 
eenate  and  the  equites.  The  tribuni  aerarii  were 
taken  from  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  and  were,  or 
■dght  to  have  been,  persons  of  some  property.  Thus 
the  three  decuriae  of  judices  were  formed ;  and  it 
was  either  in  consequence  of  the  lex  Aurelia  or 
dome  other  lex,  that,  instead  of  one  urn  for  all  the 
tablets,  the  decuriae  had  severally  their  balloting 
urn,  so  that  the  votes  of  the  three  classes  were 
known.  Dion  Cassius*  ascribes  this  regulation  to 
a  lex  Fulia ;  and  he  says  that  the  object  was,  that 
the  votes  of  the  decuria;  (lOvn,  yevT))  might  be 
known,  though  those  of  individuals  could  not,  ow- 
ing to  the  voting  being  secret.  It  is  not  known  if 
the  lex  Aurelia  determined  the  number  of  judices 
in  any  given  case.  The  lex  Poinpeia  de  Vi  and 
De  Ambitu  (B  C  52)  determined  that  eighty  judices 
were  to  be  selected  by  lot,  out  of  whom  the  accuser 
and  the  aceused  might  reject  thirty.  In  the  case 
of  Clodius,  in  the  matter  of  the  Bona  Dea,  there 
were  fifty-six  indices  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
number  fixed  for  a  given  case  by  the  lex  Aurelia 
was  seventy  judice3. 

Another  lex  Pompeia,  passed  in  the  second  con- 
sulate of  Pompey  (B  C.  55),  seems  to  have  made 
some  it  .edifications  in  the  lex  Aurelia  as  to  the 
qualification  of  the  judices  ;  but  the  new  provisions 
of  this  lex  are  only  known  from  Asconius,  who  ex- 
plains them  in  terms  which  are  vi  ry  far  from  being 
clear.  A  lex  Judiciaria  of  Julius  Caesar  took  away 
the  decuria  of  the  tribuni  aerarii,  and  thus  reduced 
the  judices  to  two  classes  (genera,  the  ytvn  of  Dion 
Cass.uj/  A  lex  judiciaria,  passed  after  his  death 
t>5  Vi.  Anton ius,  restored  the  decuria  of  the  tribuni 
aeravii,  but  required  no  pecuniary  qualification  from 
them  :  the  only  qualification  which  this  lex  required 
was,  that  a  person  should  have  been  a  centurion  or 
have  served  in  the  legions.    It  appears  that  the 
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previous  lex  Pompeia,  lex  Aurelia,  and  a  lex  01 
Caesar  had  given  to  those  who  had  been  centuriciu 
(qui  ordirus  duxerant)  the  privilege  of  being  judiceg 
(judicatus),  but  still  they  required  a  pecuniary  qual- 
ification (census).  The  lex  of  Antonius,  besides 
taking  away  the  pecuniary  qualification,  opened  the 
judicia  to  the  soldiers.1  It  seems  probable  that  the 
expression  ex  r.enturiis,  which  is  used  by  Asconius 
in  speaking  of  the  change  introduced  by  this  lex 
Pompeia,  had  reference  to  the  admission  of  the 
centuriones  into  the  third  class  of  judices. 

Augustus  added  to  the  existing  three  decuriae 
judicum  a  fourth  decuria,  called  that  of  the  Duce 
narii,  who  had  a  lower  pecuniary  qualification,  ano 
only  decided  in  smaller  matters  (de  levionbus  sum- 
mis').  Caligula'  added  a  fifth  decuria,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  labours  of  the  judices.  Augustus  had 
already  allowed  each  decuria,  in  it3  turn,  an  ex- 
emption for  one  year,  and  had  relieved  them  from 
sitting  in  the  months  of  November  and  December 

As  to  the  whole  number  of  judices  included  at 
any  given  time  in  the  album  judicum,  it  seems  al- 
most impossible  to  state  anything  with  precision  , 
but  it  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
number  must  have  varied  with  the  various  changes 
already  mentioned  After  the  time  of  Augustus, 
the  number  was  about  four  thousand  ;  and  from  this 
period,  at  least,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  album 
judicum  contained  the  whole  number  of  persons 
who  were  qualified  to  act  as  judices,  both  in  judicia 
privata  and  judicia  publica.  The  fourth  decuria  of 
Augustus  was  limited  in  its  functions  to  the  judicia 
privata,  in  which  the  matter  in  dispute  was  of  small 
value.  It  is  often  stated  by  modern  writers,  with- 
out any  qualification,  that  the  various  changes  in 
the  judiciary  body  from  the  time  of  the  lex  Calpui  • 
nia  to  the  end  of  the  Republic  had  reference  both 
to  the  judicia  publica  and  privata  ;  though  it  is  also 
stated  that  the  objects  of  these  various  enactments 
were  to  elevate  or  depress  one  of  the  great  parties 
in  the  state,  by  extending  or  limiting  the  body  out 
of  which  the  judices  in  any  giver,  case  were  to  be 
chosen.  But  it  is  obvious  that  these  reasons  do  not 
apply  to  the  matter  of  judicia  privata,  in  which  a 
single  judex  generally  acted,  and  which  mostly  con- 
cerned matter  of  property  and  contract.  Accord- 
ingly, a  recent  writer*  has  observed,  with  more 
caution  than  some  of  his  predecessors,  that  "  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
album  judicum  had  reference  to  the  judices  in  civil 
matters,  but  that  as  to  earlier  times  a  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  lex  Sempronia 
was  in  force,  by  which  the  senators  were  excluded 
from  the  album  judicum,  a  consularis  is  mentioned 
as  a  judex  ;*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  eques  is 
mentioned  as  a  judex  at  a  time  when  the  lex  of 
Sulla  was  in  force,  and,  consequently,  senators  only 
could  be  judices  "•  These  instances  certainly  are 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  the  judicia  privata 
being  regulated  by  the  various  leges  judiciariae  ; 
hut  they  are  of  small  weight  compared  with  the 
reasons  derivable  from  th";  character  of  the  two 
kinds  of  judicia  and  the  difference  in  the  mode  of 
procedure,  which  render  it  almost  a  matter  of  de- 
monstration that  the  various  changes  in  the  judici- 
ary body  had  reference  to  the  quaestiones  and  judicia 
publica.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  leges  may 
have  contained  provisions  even  as  to  judicia  privata, 
for  many  of  the  Roman  leges  contained  a  great  va- 
riety of  legislative  provisions  and  it  is  also  true 
that  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
provisions  of  these  leges  jud.'iaria;  ;  but  that  the 
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.eguiatiou  of  the  judicia  privata  was  included  in 
their  provisions,  '_n  the  same  form  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  that  of  the  judicia  publica,  is  an  assertion 
totally  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  one  which 
leads  to  absurd  conclusions.  Two  leges  Juliae,  to- 
gether with  a  lex  ^Ebutia,  put  an  end  to  the  legis 
actiones and  a  lex  Julia  Judiciaria  limited  the 
time  of  the  judioia  legitima  ,s  but  it  does  not  appear 
whether  these  leges  were  passed  solely  for  these 
objects,  or  whether  their  provisions  were  part  of 
tome  other  leges. 

Though  the  general  character  of  the  Roman  ju- 
dicia, and  the  modes  of  procedure  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  matters,  are  capable  of  a  sufficiently  clear 
exposition,  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  many 
details,  and  the  whole  subject  requires  a  careful  ex- 
amination by  some  one  who  combines  with  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  original  authorities  an  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  legal  proce- 
dure. 

The  following  works  may  be  referred  to  :  Wal- 
ter, Geschichle  des  Rom.  Rechts. — Gottling,  Geschich- 
te  der  Rom.  Staatsverfassung. — Heineccius,  Syntag- 
ma, &c. — Tigerstrom,  De  Judicious  apud  Romunos, 
Berl.,  1826,  valuable  only  for  the  collection  of  the 
original  authorities. — Keller,  Ueber  Litis  Contestation 
and  Urtheil,  &c,  Zurich,  1827. — Also  Gaius,  iv. ; 
Dig.  5,  tit.  1,  De  Judiciis ;  Dig.  48,  De  Judtcns  Pub- 
licis  ;  Inst.,  iv.,  tit.  18. 

JUDEX  ORDINA'RIUS.     (Vid.  Judex  Peda- 

NEUS.) 

JUDEX  PEDA'NEUS.  The  origin  and  meaning 
of  this  term  seem  to  be  entirely  unknown.  The 
indices  to  w  horn  the  praetor  or  praeses  referred  a 
matter  in  litigation  with  the  usual  instructions,  were 
sometimes  called  pedanei.*  Subsequently  the  pra- 
ses, who  was  now  sometimes  designated  judex  or- 
dinarius,  or  judex  simply,*  decided  most  matters 
without  the  intervention  of  a  judex ;  but  still  he 
was  empowered  to  appoint  a  permanent  body  of  ju- 
dices for  the  decision  of  less  important  matters,  and 
ffcese  also  were  called  judices  pedanei,  "  hoc  est  qui 
negotia  humiliora  disceptent."^  The  proceedings  be- 
fore this  new  kind  of  judices  pedanei  were  the  same 
as  before  the  praises.  Some  modern  writers  are  of 
opinion  that  these  new  pedanei  judices  did  not  form 
a  permanent  court,  but  only  decided  on  matters 
which  were  referred  to  them  by  a  superior  authority.' 

JUDEX  QU^ESTIO'NIS.    (Vid.  Judex,  p.  552.) 

JUDICA'TI  ACTIO.  A  thing  was  a  res  judi- 
cata when  the  matter  in  dispute  had  been  determin- 
ed by  a  judicial  sentence,  and  the  actio  judicati 
was  a  mode  which  the  successful  party  might  adopt 
for  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  magistratus,  by  which 
he  could  take  possession  of  the  property  of  the  per- 
son who  had  lost  the  cause  and  had  not  satisfied  the 
judgment.  The  plaintiff  in  the  actio  judicati  was 
also  protected  in  his  possession  of  the  defendant's 
property  by  a  special  interdict,  and  he  was  empow- 
ered to  sell  it.  The  party  condemned  was  limited 
as  to  his  defence.  Originally  the  judicatus  was 
obliged  to  find  a  vindex  (vindicem  dare) ;  but  in  the 
time  a'  Gaius  it  had  become  the  practice  for  him  to 
give  security  to  the  amount  of  the  judgment  (judi- 
eelum  solvi  satisdare).  If  the  defendant  pleaded  that 
there  was  no  res  judicata,  he  was  mulcted  in  double 
the  amount  cf  the  judgment  if  his  plea  was  false.'' 

JU'DICE?  EDITI'TII.    (Vid.  Judex,  p.  552.) 

JUDICIA  DUPLI'CIA.    (Vid.  Family  Ercis 
Actio.) 

JUDICIA  LEGITIMA.    (Vid.  Imperium,  page 

530.) 


1.  (Gains,  iT.,  30.)— 8.  (Gaius,  iv.,  104.)— 3.  (Theophil.,  iv., 
16.— Coi.  3,  tit.  3.)— 4.  (Cod.  Theod.,  1,  tit.  7.)- 5.  (Cod.  3,  tit. 
I,  t.  5.)  — «.  (Cod.  3,  tit.  3.)  —7.  (Gaius,  iv.,  9,  25,  171,  103.— 
Cic  ,  Pr>  Flacc,  20.— Paulus,  S.  R.,  1,  tit.  19.— Dig.  42,  tit.  1.)  1 
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lUDI'CIA  WJE  IMPERIO.    ( Vii.  liiptiuu* 

p.  530.) 
JUDI'CIUM.    (Vid.  Judex.) 
JUDI'CIUM  PO'PULI.    (Vid.  Judex,  p.  551, 

552  ) 

JUDI'CIUM  PRIVA  TUM,  PUBLICUM.  (Vid. 

Judex,  p.  551.) 

JU'GERUM,  a  Roman  measure  of  surface,  244 
feet  in  length  and  120  in  breadth,  containing,  there- 
fore, 28,800  square  feet.1  It  was  the  double  of  thf 
actus  quadratus,  and  from  this  circumstance,  accord 
ing  to  some  writers,  it  derived  its  name.1  (Vid( 
Actus  Quadratus.)  The  uncial  division  (vid.  As) 
was  applied  to  the  jugerum,  its  smallest  part  being 
the  scrupulum  of  10  feet  square,  =100  square  feet. 
Thus  the  jugerum  contained  288  scrupula."  The 
jugerum  was  the  common  measure  of  land  among 
the  Romans.  Two  jugera  formed  an  heredium,  s> 
hundred  heredia  a  centuria,  and  four  centuria  a  sal- 
tus.  These  divisions  were  derived  from  the  origi- 
nal assignment  of  landed  property,  in  which  two  ju- 
gera were  given  to  each  citizen  as  heritable  prop- 
erty.* 

♦JUGLANS,  the  Wallnut,  or  Juglans  regia,  L., 
the  same  with  the  Kapvov  or  nap/id  of  the  Greeks. 
(Vid.  Caryum.) 

JUGUM  (C,vy6c,  fyyov)  signified,  in  general,  that 
which  joined  two  things  together.  It  denoted  more 
especially, 

1.  The  transverse  beam  which  united  the  upright 
posts  of  a  loom,  and  to  which  the  warp  was  attach- 
ed.'  (Vid.  Tela.) 

2.  The  transverse  rail  of  a  trellis,*  joining  the 
upright  poles  (pertiem,  x^panec)  for  the  support  of 
vines  or  other  trees.  (Vid.  Capistrum.)  Hence,  by 
an  obvious  resemblance,  the  ridges  uniting  the  tops 
of  mountains  were  called  juga  montium.'' 

3.  The  crossbar  of  a  lyre.' 

4.  A  scalebeam,  and  hence  a  pair  of  scales.  ( Vid 
Libra.)  The  constellation  Libra  was  consequently 
also  called  Jugum  ' 

5.  The  transverse  seat  of  a  boat.10  This  gave  or- 
igin to  the  term  &yirnc,  as  applied  to  a  rower.  A 
vessel  with  many  benches  or  banks  for  the  rowers 
was  called  vnvc  no'kvl$yoc  or  eKarogvyoc.11 

6.  The  yoke  by  which  ploughs  and  carriages  were 
drawn.  This  was  by  far  the  most  common  applica- 
tion of  the  term.  The  yoke  was  in  many  cases  a 
straight  wooden  plank  or  pole  laid  upon  the  horses' 
necks ;  but  it  was  commonly  bent  towards  each 
extremity,  so  as  to  be  accommodated  to  the  part  of 
the  animal  which  it  touched  (curva  juga1*).  The 
following  woodcut  shows  two  examples  of  the  yoke, 
the  upper  from  a  MS.  of  Hesiod's  Works  and  Days, 
preserved  at  Florence,  the  lower  from  a  MS.  of 
Terence,  belonging  to  the  Vatican  library.  These 
may  be  compared  with  the  still  ruder  forms  of  the 
yoke  as  now  used  in  Asia  Minor,  which  are  intro- 
duced in  the  article  Aratrum.  The  practice  ol 
having  the  yoke  tied  to  the  horns,  and  pressing 
upon  the  foreheads  of  the  oxen  (capite,  non  cervice 
junctis"),  which  is  now  common  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  especially  in  France,  is  strongly 
condemned  by  Columella  on  grounds  of  economj 
as  well  as  of  humanity.1*  He  recommends  that  their 
heads  should  be  left  free,  so  that  they  may  raise 
them  aloft,  and  thus  make  a  much  handsomer  ap- 


1.  (Colum.,  De  Re  Rust.,  v.,  1,  )>  6.  — Quintil.,  Inst.  Or.,  i., 
18.)— 2.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  35,  ed.  Muller.)  -  3.  (Varro, 
ib.,  ii.,  12.) — 4.  (Varro,  ib.,  i.,  10. — Niebuhr,  Hist,  ol  Rome,  ii., 
p.  156,  &c,  and  Appendix,  il.)  —  5.  (Ovid,  Met.,  vi.,  55.)  —  9. 
(Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  8.  —  Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  iv.,  17,  20.- Id 
ib.,  xii.,  15.— Geopon.,  v.,  29.)— 7.  (Virg.,  Ec.log.,  v.,  76.— Flor., 
ii.,  3,  9,  17.— Id.,  iii.,  3.)— 8.  (Horn.,  II.,  ix.,  187.)— 9.  (Cic,  Div., 
ii  47.J—10.  (jEschyl.,  Agam.,  1608.— Soph.,  Ajnx,  247.— Virg, 
Mn.,  vi.,  411.)— 11.  (Horn.,  II.,  ii.,  293.— Id.  ib.,  ix.,  247.)— 18 
(Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  216.— Id.,  Trist.,  iv.,  6,  2.)-  13  (Plin  .  H.  N. 
viii..  70.)— 14.  (De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  2.) 


JtJGUM. 


JLLLE  LEGES 


/oaance.  (Compare  woodent,  p.  255')  All  tnis 
was  effected  by  the  use  either  of  the  two  collarb 
(tubjngio*  nenu^a,'  ^evylac*),  shown  in  the  upper 
figure  of  the  woodcut,  or  of  the  excavations  (yAti^at) 
tut  in  the  yoke,  with  the  bands  of  leather  (lora ; 
tincla  ;*  ravpodf.Tiv  fivpaav  eTravxevi7)v,*  fenddva), 
whidk.  are  seen  in  the  lower  figure. 


This  figure  also  shows  the  method  of  tying  the 
foke  to  the  pole  (Umo,  ftv/ioc)  by  means  of  a  leathern 
strap  (tjiyo&eopov''),  which  was  lashed  from  the  two 
opposite  sides  over  the  junction  of  the  pole  and 
yoke.  These  two  parts  were  still  more  firmly  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  pin  (Iplbokoc  ;•  torup  ;'  Ifttpv- 
ov  :M  vid.  Currd9,  p.  332),  which  fitted  a  circular 
cavity  in  the  middle  of  the  yoke  (bp<pa>.6?1).  Homer 
represents  the  leathern  band  as  turned  over  the 
fastening  thrice  in  each  direction.  But  the  fasten- 
ing was  sometimes  much  more  complicated,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Gordian  knot, 
which  tied  the  yoke  of  a  common  cart,  and  consist- 
ed only  of  flexible  twigs  or  bark,  but  in  which  the 
ends  were  so  concealed  by  being  inserted  within 
the  knot,  that  the  only  way  of  detaching  the  yoke 
was  that  which  Alexander  adopted." 

Besides  being  variegated  with  precious  materials 
and  with  carving,  the  yoke,  especially  among  the 
Persians,  was  decorated  with  elevated  plumes  and 
figures.  Of  this  an  example  is  presented  in  a  bas- 
relief  from  Persepohs,  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  chariot  of  Darius  was  remarkable  for 
the  golden  statues  of  Ilelus  and  Ninus,  about  eigh- 
teen inches  high,  which  were  fixed  to  the  yoke  over 
the  necks  of  the  horses,  a  spread  eagle,  also  wrought 
in  gold,  being  placed  between  them."  The  passa- 
ges above  cited  show  that  when  the  carriage  was 
prepared  for  use,  the  yoke,  which  had  been  laid 
aside,  was  first  fastened  to  the  pole,  ami  the  horses 
were  then  led  under  it.  Either  above  them,  or  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  yoke,  rings  were  often  fixed, 
through  which  the  reins  passed.  These  frequently 
appear  in  works  of  ancient  art  representing  chariots. 

Morning  and  evening  are  often  designated  in  po- 
etry by  the  act  of  putting  the  yoke  on  the  oxen1* 
and  taking  it  off"  ((3ov/.vair,  0ov?.vr6r  ;"  ffovMatof 

By  metonymy  fugum  meant  the  quantity  of  land 
phisb  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day."  It 

1.  (Cie.,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  n.,  A3.  —  Ovid,  Met.,  vh.,  211.)— 2. 

fitniT.,  x.,  3,  8.)— 3.  <Heaiod,  Op.  et  Dim,  409.— Proclua,  ml 
ne.'  -4  (Hera.,  II.,  iix.,408.— Schnl.  ail  Apoll  Rhud.,  in., 232.) 

4  (Tib.,  ii.,  1.  7.)— fl.  (Brunei,  Anal.,  111.,  44.)— 7.  (Horn.,  II., 
i  ,730  -Id.  ib  xiiv.,  208-274.)— H.  (Sch..l.  in  Rurip.,  Hippol., 
!M.)-U  (Iloin.,  1.  c.) — 10.  (Hm.,  I.e.)— II.  (Horn.,  1.  c.)— 13. 
(A-rinn.  "Sip.  Alex.,  U-  p.  8i,  ed.  Dlan.— Cj.  Curt.,  iii.,  2  — 
•clio'  ir.  Eunp.,  I.  r..)— 13.  (Q  Curt.,  in.,  3.)— 14.  (Una.,  Op.  nt 
Dioa,  \81.) — 15.  (Hot.,  Cam.,  III.,  ti.,  42.— Viry.,  Eclo*.,  U., 
M. — Jvid,  Fnat.,  t.,  497.)— 18.  (Amu,  1.  c.-Hnm.,  II..  in., 
W.— Cir.nd  Alt.,       87.)-  -17.  (Aral.,  Dioac,  887.)— 18.  (Var- 

n  I)«R.  Boat.,  i..  10.) 


was  used  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  pa,  aui  It* 
Greek  fetfyof,1  as  in  aquilarum  jugum*  By  another 
figure  the  yoke  meant  slavery,  or  the  condition  in 
which  men  are  compelled  against  their  will,  like 
oxen  or  horses,  to  labour  for  others.*  Hence,  to 
express  symbolically  the  subjugation  of  conqueret' 
nations,  the  Romans  made  their  captives  pass  un- 
der a  yoke,*  which,  however,  in  form  and  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  was  sometimes  made,  not  like 
the  yoke  used  in  drawing  carriages  or  ploughs,  but 
rather  like  the  jugum  described  under  the  first  two 
of  the  preceding  heads  ;  for  it  consisted  of  a  spear 
supported  transversely  by  two  others  placed  upright. 

JU'LI.-E  LEGES  is  a  term  by  which  various  le- 
ges are  designated,  most  of  which  were  passed  in 
the  time  of  C.  J.  Caesar  and  Augustus. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  ADULTE'RIIS.    (Vid.  Adul- 

TERIDM.) 

JULIA  LEX  AGRA'RIA  is  referred  to  by  Sue- 
tonius,* and  in  the  Digest,  De  Termino  Molo*  But 
the  lex  of  C.  Caesar,  referred  to  in  the  Pandect,  is 
probably  a  lex  of  Caligula.  The  Agraria  lex  of  the 
dictator  Otesar  was  passed  B.C.  59,  when  he  was 
consul.' 

JULIA  LEX  DE  A  MB  ITU.    (Vid.  Ambitus., 

JULIA  LEX  DE  ANNO'NA.* 

JULIA  LEX  DE  BONIS  CEDENDlS.  This 
lex  provided  that  a  debtor  might  escape  all  person- 
al molestation  from  his  creditors  by  giving  up  his 
property  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  sale  and  distri 
bution.'  It  is  doubtful  if  this  lex  was  passed  in  the 
time  of  J.  Caesar  or  of  Augustus,  though  probably 
of  the  former.10  The  beneficium  of  the  lex  was  ex- 
tended to  the  provinces  by  the  imperial  constitu- 
tions." 

JULIA  LEX  CADUCA'RIA  is  the  same  as  the 
lex  Julia  et  Papia  Popp^ea. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  CEDE  ET  VENEFI'CIO," 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  lex  De  Vi  Publica. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  CIVITA'TE  was  passed  in  the 
consulship  of  L.  J.  Caesar  and  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 
B.C.  90.    (Vid.  Civitab,  FoideratjB  Civitates.) 

JULIA  LEX  DE  FCE'NORE,  or,  rather,  De  Pe- 
cuniis  Mutuis  or  Creditis  (B.C.  47),  passed  in  the 
time  of  J.  Caesar."  The  object  of  it  was  to  make 
an  arrangement  between  debtors  and  creditors  foi 
the  satisfaction  of  the  latter.  The  possessiones 
and  res  were  to  be  estimated  at  the  value  which 
they  had  before  the  civil  war,  and  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  creditors  at  that  value ;  whatever  had  been 
paid  for  interest  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  prin- 
cipal. The  result  was,  that  the  creditor  lost  about 
one  fourth  of  his  debt ;  but  he  escaped  the  loss 
usually  consequent  on  civi>  disturbance,  which  would 
have  been  caused  by  novae  tabulae."  A  passage  of 
Tacitus"  is  sometimes  considered  as  referring  to 
this  lex,  and  sometimes  to  the  lex  De  Bonis  Ceden 
dis ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  either  of  them 
The  passage  of  Dion  Cassius"  seems  to  refer  to  this 
lex  De  Mutuis  Pecuniis. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  FUNDO  DOTA'LI.  The  pro- 
visions as  to  the  fundus  dotalis  weie  contained  in 
the  lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis."  This  Julia  lex  was 
commented  on  by  Papiman,  Ulpian,  and  Paulus. 
( Vid.  Adultk.rium.) 

JIJLLE  LEGES  JUDICIA'KLE.    The  lex  re- 

I.  (H..m.,  11.,  nU1  743.)— 2.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  i.,  4,  5.)— ». 
(jBaoh.,  Annm.,  5I2.  — Florua,  n.,  14.— Tarit.,  Arrir.,  31  —Hot., 
Sat.,  II.,  vii.,  91.)— 4  (Floriin,  i.,  II.)— J.  (Jul.,  20.)-fl.  (47, 
tit.  21.)— 7  (Dion  (.'aim.,  uivni.,  1-7,  Ac- Cic,  Phil.,  ii.,  .18 
—Id.,  ad  All.,  ii.,  16.  18.  —  RudorlF,  *'  I,ox  Mamilia  do  Culnniu," 
Zwuchnft,  vol  ii.)— 8.  (I)ik.  48,  til.  I,  a.  I.)— 9  (Gaiua,  in. 
78  )—10.  (Oanr,  11.11.  Civ.,  in.,  1.— Suoton..  J.  Cam.,  42.— Ta 
cit.,  Ann.,  vi.,  Ifl.— Dion  Cam.,  Mil.,  21.)— 11  (Cod.  7,  tit.  71, 
a.  4.)— 12.  (Suoton  ,  Nrro,  33.)— 13.  (Suoton..  Jul.,  42.-  Ca-aar, 
Boll.  CiT.,  in.,  I.)  — 14  (Compare  Oraar,  Ball.  Cit.,  hi.,  I,  will 
SuoUm.,  Jul., 42.)— IS.  (Ann.,  vi  ,  Ifl.)  —  Irt.  (lvin.,SI  :  Ilipi  run 
(TuuSuXufuiv.)— 17.  (Oaiua,  n.,  03  —  Paulua,  S.  R.,  II.,  ti'..  21,  • 
2  —  Dig  .  I)o  Pundo  Dotal.,  23,  t  t.  5.  a.  I,  2.  13.) 
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teired  to  in  the  Digest,1  by  which  a  person  under 
twenty  years  of  age  was  not  compelled  to  be  a  ju- 
dex, is  probably  one  of  the  leges  Julia?  Judiciariae." 
As  to  the  other  Julias  leges  Judiciariae,  vid.  Judex. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  LI'BERIS  LEGATIO'NIBUS.3 
(Vid.  Legatus.) 

JULIA  LEX  MAJESTA'TIS*  The  lex  Majes- 
tatis  of  the  Digest*  is  probably  a  lex  of  Augustus 
(Vtd.  Majestas.) 

JULIA  LEX  MUNICIPA'LIS,  commonly  called 
the  Table  of  Heraclea.  In  the  year  1732  there 
were  found  near  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  city  of  Heraclea  large 
fragments  of  a  bronze  tablet,  which  contained  on 
one  side  a  Roman  lex,  and  on  the  other  a  Greek  in- 
scription The  whole  is  now  in  the  Museo  Borbon- 
ico  at  Naples.  The  lex  contains  various  provis- 
ions as  to  the  police  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  as  to 
the  constitution  of  communities  of  Roman  citizens 
(municipia,  coloniat,  prafectura,  fora,  conciliabula  civ- 
ium  Romanorum).  It  was,  accordingly,  a  lex  of  that 
kind  which  is  called  Satura. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  date  of 
this  lex,  but  there  seem  to  be  only  two  dates  that 
can  be  assumed  as  probable ;  one  is  the  time  imme- 
diately after  the  Social  War,  or  shortly  after  B.C. 
89 ;  the  other  is  that  which  shortly  followed  the 
admission  of  the  Transpadani  to  the  civitas  (B.C. 
49).  This  latter  date,  in  favour  of  which  various 
considerations  preponderate,  seems  to  be  fixed 
about  the  year  B.C.  44  by  a  letter  of  Cicero.6 
Compare  the  tablet  ].,  94,  104,  as  to  persons  whom 
the  lex  excluded  from  the  office  of  decurio. 

It  seems  that  the  lex  of  the  year  B.C.  49,  which 
gave  the  civitas  to  the  Transpadani,  enacted  that  a 
Roman  commissioner  should  be  sent  to  all  the 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  framing  regulations  for 
heir  municipal  organization.  The  lex  Julia  em- 
powered the  commissioners  to  continue  their  la- 
bours for  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  lex,  the 
terms  of  which  were  so  extended  as  to  comprise 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  lex  was  therefore  appro- 
priately called  Municipalis,  as  being  one  which  es- 
tablished certain  regulations  for  all  municipia  ;  and 
chia  sense  of  the  term  municipalis  must  be  distin- 
guished from  that  which  merely  refers  to  the  local 
usages  or  to  the  positive  laws  of  any  given  place, 
which  is  expressed  by  such  terms  as  lex  Municipii, 
lex  Civitatis,  and  other  equivalent  terms. 

The  name  lex  Julia  rests  mainly  on  the  fact  (as- 
sumed to  be  demonstrated)  that  this  lex  was  passed 
when  J.  Caesar  was  in  the  possession  of  full  power ; 
that  it  is  the  lex  referred  to  by  Cicero ;  and  that  it 
is  improbable  that  it  would  have  been  called  by  any 
other  personal  appellation  than  that  of  Julia.  It  is 
farther  proved,  by  a  short  inscription  found  at  Pa- 
dua in  1696,  that  there  was  a  lex  Julia  Municipalis ; 
and  the  contents  of  the  inscription  (mi.  vir  eediheice. 
potestat.  e  lege.  Julia  Mumcipali),  compared  with 
Cicero  (eratque  rumor  de  Transpadanis  eos  jussns 
mi.  tiros  creare7),  render  it  exceedingly  probable 
that  the  lex  Julia  Municipalis  of  the  inscription  is 
the  lex  of  the  Table  of  Heraclea  and  the  lex  Muni- 
cipalis of  the  Digest.8 

(Savig..j,  Voiksschluss  der  Tafel  von  Heraclea, 
Zeitschrift,  vol.  ix.,  p.  300;  the  tablet  is  printed  in 
the  work  of  Mazochi,  Comm.  in  ameas  Tab.  Heracl., 
p.  1,  2,  Neap.,  1754,  1755,  fol.,  with  a  commentary 
which  contains  much  learning,  but  no  sound  criti- 
cism.) 

JULIA  LEX  ET  PAPIA  POPPAEA.  Augustus 
appears  to  have  caused  a  lex  to  be  enacted  about 


1.  (W.,  tit.  8,  8.  41.)— 2.  (Gell.,  iv.,  2.)— 3.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,xv., 
11.)— 4  (Cic,  Phil.,  i.,  91.)— 5.  (48,  tit.  4.)-6.  (ad  Fam.,  vi., 
18.)— 7.  (ad  Art.,  v.,  2.)— 8.  (50,  tit.  9,  s.  3.— Cod.  7,  tit  9,  s.  1 ; 
»nc?  Dig.  50,  tit.  1,   '  ad  Municipalem  et  de  Incolis.") 
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B  C.  18,  which  is  fited  as  the  lex  Julia  de  Maritan 
dis  Ordinibus,1  and  is  referred  to  in  the  Oarmefc 
Seculare  of  Horace,  which  was  written  in  the  yext 
B.C.  17.  The  object  of  this  lex  was  to  regulate 
marriages,  as  to  which  it  contained  numerous  pro- 
visions ;  but  it  appears  not  to  have  come  into  oper- 
ation till  the  year  B.C.  13.  In  the  year  A.D.  9,  and 
in  the  consulship  of  M.  Papius  Mutilus  and  Q.  Pop- 
paeus  Secundus  (consules  suffecti),  another  lex  was 
passed  as  a  kind  of  amendment  and  supplement  to 
the  former  lex,  and  hence  arose  the  title  of  lex  Julia 
et  Papia  Poppaea,  by  which  this  lex  is  often  quoted. 
It  is  not  known  whether  these  leges  were  passed 
by  the  centuriae  or  the  tribus.  The  lex  is  often  va- 
riously quoted,  according  as  reference  is  made  to 
its  various  provisions :  sometimes  it  is  called  lex 
Julia,  sometimes  Papia  Poppaea,  sometimes  lex  Ju- 
lia et  Papia,  sometimes  lex  De  Maritandis  Ordini- 
bus, from  the  chapter  which  treated  of  the  marria- 
ges of  the  senators,3  sometimes  lex  Caducaria,  De- 
cimaria,  &c,  from  the  various  chapters.3 

There  were  many  commentaries  on  this  lex  by 
the  Roman  jurists,  of  which  considerable  fragments 
are  preserved  in  the  Digest :  Gaius  wrote  15  books, 
Ulpian  20,  and  Paulus  10  books  at  least,  on  this 
lex.  The  lex  contained  at  least  35  chapters  j*  b\K 
it  is  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  the  two  leges  in 
eluded  under  the  title  of  lex  Julia  and  Papia  Pop- 
paea the  several  provisions,  as  now  known  to  us, 
belong.  Attempts  have  been  made,  both  by  J.  Goth- 
ofredus  and  Heineccius,  to  restore  the  lex,  proceed- 
ing on  the  assumption  that  its  provisions  are  redu- 
cible to  the  two  general  heads  of  a  lex  Maritalis  and 
lex  Caducaria. 

The  lex  Julia  forbade  the  marriage  of  a  senatoi 
or  a  senator's  children  with  a  libertina,  with  a 
woman  whose  father  or  mother  had  followed  an 
ars  ludicra,  and  with  a  prostitute  -,  and  also  tls 
marriage  of  a  libertinus  with  a  senator's  daughter. 
If  an  hereditas  or  a  legatum  was  left  to  a  person  on 
condition  of  not  marrying,  or  on  conditions  which 
in  effect  prevented  marriage,  the  conditions  were 
illegal,  and  the  gift  was  unconditional.  The  condi- 
tion, however,  might  be  not  to  marry  a  certain 
specified  person  or  certain  specified  persons,  or  it 
might  be  to  marry  a  particular  person  ;  but  then 
the  person  must  be  such  a  one  as  would  be  a  suita- 
ble match,  otherwise  the  condition  would  be,  in  ef- 
fect, a  condition  not  to  marry,  and  therefore  void.* 

In  order  to  promote  marriage,  various  penalties 
were  imposed  on  those  who  lived  in  a  state  of  celi- 
bacy (calibatus)  after  a  certain  age.  Caelibes  cou'd 
not  take  an  hereditas  or  a  legacy  (legatum) ;  but  if 
a  person  was  caelebs  at  the  time  of  the  testate's 
death,  and  was  not  otherwise  disqualified  (jure  d- 
vili),  he  might  take  the  hereditas  or  legatum  if  he 
obeyed  the  lex  within  one  hundred  days,  that  is.  if 
he  married  within  that  time.*  If  he  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  lex,  the  gift  became  caducum.  (Vid. 
Caduca.)  The  lex  Julia  allowed  widows  a  term  ol 
one  year  (vacatio)  from  the  death  of  a  husband .  and 
divorced  women  a  term  of  six  months  from  the 
time  of  the  divorce,  within  which  periods  they  were 
not  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  lex  :  the  lei  Pa- 
pia extended  these  periods,  respectively,  to  two 
years,  and  a  year  and  six  months.7  A  man  when 
he  attained  the  age  of  sixty,  and  a  woman  when 
she  attained  the  age  of  fifty,  were  not  included  with- 
in the  penalties  of  the  lex  ;  but  if  they  had  not 
obeyed  the  lex  before  attaining  those  respective 
ages,  they  were  perpetually  bound  by  its  penalties 

I.  (Dig.  38,  tit.  11  ;  23,  tit.  2.)— 2.  (Gams,  i.,  178.— Ulp., 
Frag.,  xi.,  20. — "Lex  Manta:"  Hor.,  Carm.  Sec,' — 3.  (Ulp., 
Frag.,  xxviii.,  tit.  7. — Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  16. — Id.,  >  1,  Ac- 
Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  25.)^1.  (Dig.  22,  tit.  2,  a.  19.)— 5.  (Die.  34 
tit.  1,  s.  63.)— 6.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  xrii.,  tit.  1.)-  7  'Tilp  .  Fnur 
xiv.) 


JULLE  LEGES. 


JURE  CESSIO. 


i*j  a  3enatus  consultum  Pernicianum.  A  senatus 
eonsnltum  Claudianum  so  far  modified  the  strict- 
ness of  the  new  rule  as  to  give  to  a  man  who  mar- 
ried above  sixty  the  same  advantage  that  he  would 
have  had  if  he  had  married  under  sixty,  provided 
he  married  a  woman  who  was  under  fifty  ;  the 
ground  of  which  rule  was  the  legal  notion  that  a 
woman  under  fifty  was  still  capable  of  having  chil- 
dren.1 If  the  woman  was  above  fifty  and  the  man 
aader  sixty,  this  was  called  impar  matrimonium, 
and  by  a  senatus  consultum  Calvitianum  it  was  en- 
tirely without  effect  as  to  releasing  from  incapacity 
to  take  legata  and  dotes.  On  the  death  of  the  wom- 
*n,  therefore,  the  dos  became  caduca. 

By  the  lex  Papia  Poppaea  a  candidate  who  had 
several  children  was  preferred  to  one  who  had  few- 
er.' Freedmen  who  had  a  certain  number  of  chil- 
dren were  freed  "  operarum  obligations  ;"'  and  liber- 
tae  who  had  four  children  were  released  from  the 
tutela  of  their  patrons.*  Those  who  had  three 
children  living  at  Rome,  four  in  Italy,  and  five  in 
the  provinces,  were  excused  from  the  office  of  tutor 
or  curator.*  After  the  passing  of  this  lex,  it  be- 
came usual  for  the  senate,  and  afterward  the  em- 
peror (pnnceps),  to  give  occasionally,  as  a  privilege, 
to  certain  persons  who  had  not  children,  the  same 
advantage  that  the  lex  secured  to  those  who  had 
children.  This  was  called  the  jus  liberorum.  Pliny 
says'  that  he  had  lately  obtained  from  the  emperor 
for  a  friend  of  his  the  jus  trium  liberorum.'  This 
privilege  is  mentioned  in  some  inscriptions,  on  which 
the  abbreviation  I.  L.  H.(jus  liberorum  habens)  some- 
times occurs,  which  is  equivalent  to  "jura  parentis 
habere."  The  Emperor  M.  Antoninus  provided  that 
children  should  be  registered  by  name,  within  thirty 
davs  after  their  birth,  with  the  praefectus  aerarii  Sa- 
iling. • 

The  lex  also  imposed  penalties  on  orbi,  that  is, 
married  persons  who  had  no  children  (qui  liberos 
»on  kabenl*),  from  the  age  of  twenty  five  to  sixty  in 
a  man,  and  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  fifty  in  a 
woman.  By  the  lex  Papia,  orbi  could  only  take 
one  half  of  an  hereditas  or  legatum  which  was  left 
to  them."  It  seems  that  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  evade  this  part  of  the  lex  by  adoptions,  which  a 
senatus  consultum  Neronianum  declared  to  be  inef- 
fectual for  the  purpose  of  relieving  a  person  from 
the  penalties  of  the  lex." 

As  a  general  rule,  a  husband  and  wife  could  only 
leave  to  one  another  a  tenth  part  of  their  property  ; 
but  there  were  exceptions  in  respect  of  children  ei- 
ther bom  of  the  marriage  or  by  another  marriage  of 
one  of  the  parties,  which  allowed  of  the  free  dispo- 
sal of  a  larger  part.  This  privilege  might  also  be 
acquired  by  obtaining  the  jus  liberorum.1* 

JULIA  LEX  PECULATUS.  (  Vid.  Pecoi  atus.) 

JULIA  LEX  ET  PLAUTIA,  which  enacted  that 
there  could  be  no  usucapion  in  things  obtained  by 
robbery  (vt  possessee).  The  Twelve  Tables  had  al- 
ready provided  that  there  could  he  no  usucapion  in 
stole  things  11  This  lex  was  probably  passed  B.C. 
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JUMA  LEX  UE  PROVI-NCIIS.  (Vid.  Pro- 
rnoiA.j 

JULIA  LEX  REPETUNDA'RUM.    (Vid.  Rge- 

ITTTNDiC.) 

JULIA  LEX  UE  RESI'DUIS.  (Vid.  Pecula- 
JULIA  LEX  UE  SACERDOTIIS.1* 


1  (Ulp  ,  Pma..  ivi.— Suet.,  Claud.,  23.)— 2  (Tarn.,  Ann., 
!».,  10  — Pliu  .  E  ,  vii.,  IB.)— 3.  (Dur.  38,  tit.  1,  "  Dn  0|*ni 
L  harfeviai  "I — 4  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  SB.)— 5.  (Innt.  i.,  25.— Dig 
17,  tit  I  >— «  (Ep.,  ii.,  13.1—7.  (Ftrf  alio,  En.,  x.,  05,  Wl.)— 
I.  (Capitol.,  M  Ant.,  c.  0.— Compnro  Jut.,  Sat.,  II.,  84.) — 0. 
(Omm,  ii..  111.)— 10.  (Gaiua,  n..  286.)— II.  (Tacit.,  Ami.,  iv  , 
10.)— 11  (Ulp,  Frag.,  tit.  15,  10.)— 13.  (Gaim,  n.,  45.— In*., 
»-.  W.  6 ) — 14.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad  Brat.,  L,  5.) 


JULIA  LEX  DE  SACRI'LEGIS.    (Vid.  Pac* 

LATUS.) 

JULIA  LEX  SUMTUA'RIA,  passed  in  the  tinw 
of  J.  Caesar,1  and  one  under  Augustus.*  (Vid. 

SUMTETA RI.*E  LeOES.) 

JULIA  LEX  TH E ATRA' LIS,*  which  permitted 
Roman  equites.  in  case  they  or  their  parents  ever 
had  a  census  equestris,  to  sit  in  the  fourteen  rowa 
(qualuordecim  ordines)  fixed  by  the  lex  Roscia  The- 
atralis,  B.C.  69. 

JULIA  LEX  ET  TI'TlA,  passed  under  Augus- 
tus B.C.  32,*  which  empowered  the  p'aeses  of  a 
province  to  appoint  a  tutor  for  women  and  pupilli 
who  had  none.*  A  lex  Atilia  of  earlier  but  uncer- 
tain date  had  given  the  same  power  at  Rome  to  the 
praetor  urbanus  and  the  majority  of  the  tribuni  ple- 
bis  ;  and  the  new  lex  was  passed  in  order  to  extend 
the  same  advantages  to  the  provinces.  -  There  are 
some  reasons  for  supposing  that  there  were  two 
leges,  a  Julia  and  a  Titia ;  and  among  those  rea 
sons  is  the  circumstance  that  it  is  not  usual  to  unite 
by  I  he  word  et  the  two  names  which  belong  to  one 
lex,  though  this  is  done  by  Cicero'  in  speaking  of  the 
'~x  Licinia  and  Mucia. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  VI  PU'BLICA  AND  PRI- 
VA'TA.    (Vid.  Vis.) 

JULIA  LEX  VICESIMA  RIA.  (Vid.  Vicesima.) 

MUNCUS,  the  Rush,  in  Greek  oxoivoc.  (v*d. 
ScHoiNis.)  In  the  second  Eclogue  of  Virgil,'  that 
poet  speaks  of  "  interweaving  osiers  with  soft  rush- 
es" ("  Viminibus  mollique  paras  detexere  junco"). 
Fee  thinks  that  he  here  refers,  not  to  the  common 
Rush,  but  to  the  Scirpus  laeustris  of  Linnaeus.* 

JUTVEA  or  JU'NIA  NORBA'NA.  (Vid.  Libbe- 
ti.) 

JU'NIA  LEX,  REPETUNDA'RUM.    ( Vid.  Ra- 

PETUNDjE  ) 

*JUNIP'ERUS  (apuevOoc),  the  Juniper-tree,  or 
Juniperus  communis,  L.  The  Juniper  is  a  very 
common  tree,  of  which  botanical  writers  mention 
two  species,  distinguished  from  each  othe^-  by  the 
size  of  their  fruit.  It  grows  in  Europe  in  all  lati- 
tudes. The  berry,  which  the  Greeks  called  apxev- 
8ic,  has  a  strong  odour,  from  which  the  tree  itself  is 
not  exempt.  Theophrastus  states  that  the  apxev- 
doc  is  like  the  Kedpoc,  and  that,  in  fact,  some  ap- 
plied the  same  generic  name  to  both,  calling  the 
upKivdoc  for  distinction'  sake,  the  neApoc  otfvKeopoc. 
Dioscorides  describes  two  species  of  Juniper,  which 
Sprengel  decides  to  be  the  Juniperus  macrocarpa, 
Sibth.,  and  the  J.  oxycedms.* 

JURA  IN  RE.    (Vid.  Dominium,  p.  374.) 

JURE  ACTIO,  IN.    (Vid.  Jurisdictio.) 

JURE  CE'SSIO,  IN,  was  a  mode  of  transferring 
ownership  by  means  of  a  fictitious  suit,  and  so  fai 
resembled  the  forms  of  conveyance  by  fine  and  by 
common  recovery  which,  till  lately,  were  in  use  in 
England.  The  in  jure  cessio  was  applicable  to 
things  mancipi  and  nec  mancipi,  and  also  to  res  in- 
corporates, which,  from  their  nature,  were  incapable 
of  tradition.  The  parties  to  this  transaction  were 
the  owner  (dnminus  qui  cedit),  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  intended  to  transfer  the  ownership  (mmlicans, 
eui  cedilur),  and  the  magistratus,  qui  addicit.  (  Vid. 
JcRismcTio.)  The  person  to  whom  the  ownership 
was  to  be  transferred,  claimed  the  thing  as  his  own 
in  the  presence  of  the  magistratus  and  the  real 
owner  ;  the  magistratus  called  upon  the  owner  for 
his  defence,  and,  on  his  declaring  that  he  had  none 
to  make,  or  remaining  silent,  the  magistratus  de- 
creed (addirii)  the  tiling  to  the  claimant.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  a  legis  actio. 

I.  (Dion  0% sML,  25.)— 2.  (Coll.,  ii.,  21.)— 3  (Sunt.,  Oo 
lar. ,■!«.—  Plin.,  II.  N.,  mm., 2.)— 4.  (lint.,  1. 1  :.  20.)— 5.  (Ulp, 
Frag.,  ti.,  til.  II.)— 0.  (Brut.,  c.  Ifl.— Pr<.  BilU,  0.  21.)— 7.  (L, 
7*.)— 8.  (Per,  Fluro  do  V  rKile,  p.  Im  >-0.  (F.-e,  F!-tf  4t 
Virjple,  p.  Inn*. —  Adam*  AppemJ.,  «  v.  i  
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JURISCONSULTI. 


JURISCONSULTI. 


An  hereditas  could  be  transferred  by  this  process 
vid.  Hkres,  Roman,  p.  500) ;  and  the  res  corpo- 
rales,  which  belonged  to  the  hereditas,  passed  in 
this  way  just  as  if  they  had  severally  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  in  jure  cessio. 

The  in  jure  cessio  was  an  old  Roman  institution, 
and  there  were  provisions  respecting  it  in  the 
Twelve  Tables.* 

JURISCONSULTI  or  JURECONSULTI.  The 
origin  among  the  Romans  of  a  body  of  men  who 
were  expounders  of  the  law  may  be  referred  to  the 
separation  of  the  jus  civile  from  the  jus  pontificium. 
(Vid.  Jns  Civile  Flavianum.)  Such  a  body  cer- 
tainly existed  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  the 
persons  who  professed  to  expound  the  law  were 
called  by  the  various  names  of  jurisperiti,  juriscon- 
sulti,  or  consulti  simply.  They  were  also  desig- 
nated by  other  names,  as  jurisprudentes,  pruden- 
tiores,  peritiores,  and  juris  auctores.  Cicero1  enu- 
merates the  jurisperitorum  auctoritas  among  the 
component  parts  of  the  jus  civile.  The  definition 
of  a  jurisconsultus,  as  given  by  Cicero,*  is  a  "  per- 
son who  has  such  a  knowlege  of  the  laws  (leges)  and 
customs  (consuetudo)  which  prevail  in  a  state  as  to 
be  able  to  advise  (respondendum),  act  (agendum), 
and  to  secure  a  person  in  his  dealings  (cavendum) : 
Sextus  iElius  Catus  (vid.  Jus  ^Elianum),  M.  Man- 
lius,  and  P.  Mucius  are  examples."  In  the  oration 
Pro  Muraena,  Cicero  uses  "  scribere"  in  the  place 
of  "  agere."  The  business  of  the  early  jurisconsul- 
ti  consisted  both  in  advising  and  acting  on  behalf 
of  their  clients  (consultores)  gratuitously.  They 
gave  their  advice  or  answers  (responsa)  either  in 
public  places  which  they  attended  at  certain  times, 
or  at  their  own  houses  ;*  and  not  only  on  matters 
of  law,  but  on  anything  else  that  might  be  referred 
to  them  The  words  "  scribere"  and  "  cavere"  re- 
ferred to  their  employment  in  drawing  up  formal 
instruments,  such  as  contracts  or  wills,  &c.  At  a 
later  period,  many  of  these  functions  were  per- 
formed by  persons  who  were  paid  by  a  fee,  and 
thus  there  arose  a  body  of  practitioners  distinct 
from  those  who  gave  responsa,  and  who  were  wri- 
ters and  teachers  Tiberius  Coruncanius,  a  plebe- 
ian, who  was  consul  B.C.  281,  and  also  pontifex 
maximus,  is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  gave  ad- 
vice publicly  (publice  professus  est),  and  he  was 
distinguished  both  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  his  eloquence.  He  left  no  writings.  Long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Cicero  the  study  of  the  law  had  be- 
come a  distinct  branch  from  the  study  of  oratory, 
and  a  man  might  raise  himself  to  eminence  in  the 
kW  by  His  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  as  well  as  by  his 
oratorical  power  or  military  skill.  There  were 
many  distinguished  jurists  in  the  last  two  centuries 
of  the  republican  period,  among  whom  are  M.  Ma- 
nillas ;  P.  Mucius  Scaevola,  pontifex  maximus  (B.C. 
131) ;  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  augur  ;  and  Q.  Mu- 
cius Scaevola,  the  son  of  Publius,  who  was  consul 
B.C.  95,  and  afterward  pontifex  maximus,  and  one 
of  the  masters  of  Cicero  (jurisperitorum  eloquentissi- 
mus,  eloquentium  jurisperitissimus*).  This  Scaevola 
the  pontifex  was  considered  to  have  been  the  first 
who  gave  the  jus  civile  a  systematic  form,  by  a 
treatise  in  eighteen  books.*  Servius  Sulpicius  Ru- 
ms, the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Cicero,7  was  as 
great  an  orator  as  the  pontifex  Scaevola,  and  more 
distinguished  as  a  jurist.  Many  persons,  both  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  had  a  good  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  law,  but  he  was  the  first  who 
handled  it  in  a  scientific  manner,  and,  as  he  had 
both  numerous  scholars  and  was  a  voluminous  wri- 
ter, we  may  view  him  as  the  founder  of  that  method- 

T  rFrajj.  Vat.,  R  50.— Gains,  ii.,  24.— Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  19, «.  9.) 
—J  (Toj .,  5.)— 3.  (De  Or.,  i.,  48.)— 4.  (Cic,  De  Or.,  iii..  3J.1 
-1  (Cic  ,  De  Oi  ,  i..  SO  >— 6  (Dig.  1  tit.  J,  s.  2,  <  41.)  —  I. 
(Wnt.,  7,  40.) 
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ical  treatment  of  the  matter  of  law  which  charac- 
terized the  subsequent  Roman  jurists,1  and  in  which 
they  have  been  seldom  surpassed. 

The  jurists  of  the  imperial  times  are  distinguish- 
ed from  those  of  the  republican  period  by  two  cir- 
cumstances, the  jus  respondendi,  and  the  rise  of 
two  sects  or  schools  of  law. 

It  is  said  that  Augustus  determined  that  the  ju- 
risconsulti  should  give  their  responsa  under  his 
sanction  (ex  auctoritate  ejus  responderent),  and,  ac- 
cordingly, Gaius*  speaks  of  the  responsa  and  opit- 
iones  of  those  jurists  "  quibus  permissum  est  jum 
condere."  The  object  of  Augustus  was  probably  to 
obtain,  by  this  indirect  method,  that  control  over 
the  administration  of  the  law  which  he  could  not 
obtain  in  any  other  way.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
jurists  who  had  not  obtained  this  mark  of  imperial 
favour  were  excluded  from  giving  opinions ;  but 
the  opinions  of  such  jurists  would  have  little  weight 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  privileged  class. 
The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  jurists  was  to  have 
the  force  of  law  (legis  vicem) :  if  they  were  not 
unanimous,  the  judex  might  follow  which  opinion 
he  pleased.  Gaius  refers  the  establishment  of  this 
rule  to  a  rescript  of  Hadrian  ;'  but  it  seems  probable 
that  this  rescript  must  be  rather  considered  as  con- 
firmatory of  the  established  practice.  The  consti- 
tution of  this  body  of  jurists,  and  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding as  to  taking  their  opinions,  are  not  known. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  they  formed  a 
kind  of  college  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose 
how  the  opinions  were  taken.  The  power  of  ma- 
king or  declaring  the  law  was  limited  to  a  decision 
in  the  cases  which  came  before  them,  which,  how- 
ever, would  doubtless  he  received  as  law  in  all  ca- 
ses of  the  same  kind,  and  would  serve  as  &  guide 
in  cases  of  a  similar  kind.  The  earlier  juriscr  isulti 
gave  their  opinions  either  orally  or  in  writing  ;  but 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius  probably,  the  jurists,  that  is. 
the  privileged  jurists,  gave  their  answers  "  signata,' 
that  is,  in  an  official  form.  The  matter  proposed 
for  the  opinion  of  the  jurisconsulti  was  sometimes 
stated  in  the  responsum,  either  fully  or  briefly ;  and 
the  responsum  itself  was  sometimes  short,  some- 
times long ;  sometimes  it  contained  the  grounds  of 
the  opinion,  and  sometimes  it  did  not,  which  cir- 
cumstance, however,  did  not  invalidate  its  force.4 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  there  arose  two  schools 
(schola)  or  sects  of  jurists,  the  nominal  heads  of 
which  were  respectively  Ateius  Capito  and  Antis- 
tius  Labeo,  while,  in  fact,  they  derived  their  name 
and  reputation  from  the  two  most  distinguished 
teachers  connected  with  them,  Sabinus  and  Procu- 
lus.  The  followers  of  Labeo,  whom  we  know  with 
certainty  to  have  been  such,  were  Nerva,  Proculus, 
Nerva  the  son,  Pegasus,  Celsus,  Celsus  the  son,  and 
Neratius  Priscus.  The  followers  of  Capito  were 
Massurius  Sabinus,  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  Longinus 
Coelius  Sabinus,  Priscus  Javolenus,  Aburnus  Valens 
Tuscianus,  Gaius  (vid.  Institutiones),  and  probably 
Pomponius.  But  the  schools  did  not  take  their 
names  from  Labeo  and  Capito.  The  followers  of 
Labeo  were  named  Proculiani  from  Proculus.  The 
followers  of  Capito  derived  their  name  of  Sabiniani 
from  Massurius  Sabinus,  who  lived  under  Tiberius, 
and  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Nero :  they  were  som& 
times  also  called  Cassiani,  from  C.  Cassius  Longi- 
nus. It  is  not  easy  to  state  with  precision  the 
differences  which  characterized  the  two  schools. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  these  differ- 
ences, which  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  referred  fothe 
personal  character  of  Capito  and  Labeo,  the  school! 
were  subsequently  distinguished  by  a  difference  in 
their  manner  of  handling  the  matter  of  the  law 
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The  scuool  01  Capito  adhered  more  closely  to  what 
was  establislied,  and  to  the  letter  of  what  was 
written.  Labeo  was  a  man  of  greater  acquire- 
ments than  Capito,  and  his  school  looked  more  to 
the  internal  meaning  than  to  the  external  form,  and 
thus,  while  apparently  deviating  from  the  letter, 
they  approached  nearer  to  true  results,  though  the 
strict  logic  of  this  school  might  sometimes  produce 
a  result  less  adapted  to  general  convenience  than 
the  conclusions  of  the  Sabiniani,  which  were  based 
tn  the  prevailing  notions  of  equity. 

The  jurisconsult!  were  both  teachers  and  writers, 
rheir  writings  consisted  of  commentarii  on  the 
Twelve  Tables,  on  the  Edict,  on  particular  leges, 
more  especially  on  some  of  the  Julia?  leges,  and  on 
other  special  matters.  The  later  jurists  also  com- 
mented on  the  writings  of  the  earlier  jurists.  They 
also  wrote  elementary  treatises  (elementa.  commen- 
tarii), such  as  the  Institutiones  of  Gaius,  which  is 
the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  that  we  know  to  have 
been  written  ,  hooks  called  Regulae  and  Definitio- 
nes,  which  probably  were  collections  of  principles 
of  law  ;  collections  of  cases  and  answers,  under 
the  various  names  of  responsa,  epistolae,  sententise, 
and  opiniones  ;  systems  of  law ;  and  various  works 
of  a  miscellaneous  character  with  a  great  variety 
of  names,  such  as  disputationes,  quaestiones,  enchi- 
ridia,  res  quotidians?,  and  various  other  titles. 

The  juristical  writers  were  very  numerous  :  they 
formed  a  continued  series,  beginning  with  those  al- 
ready enumerated,  and  ending,  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  Severus,  with  Modestinus.  who  was  a 
pnpU  of  Ulpian.  With  the  exception  of  the  frag- 
ments preserved  in  the  Digest,  this  great  mass  of 
literature  is  nearly  lost.    (Vid.  Pandect.*.)1 

JURISDI'CTIO.  The  "  officium"  of  him  "  qui 
job  dicit"  is  defined  as  follows  "  Bonnrum  posses- 
tumim  dare  potest,  el  in  possessionem  mtttere,  pupillis 
mi  habcnlibus  lutores  constitucre,  judices  litiganli- 
K*  dare."  This  is  the  general  signification  of  the 
word  jurisdictio,  which  expresses  the  whole  "  offi- 
eium  jus  dicentis."  The  functions  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  "  officium  jus  dicentis"  belong  either 
to  the  jurisdictio  (in  its  special  sense)  or  to  the  im- 
perium mixtum,  or  they  are  those  which  are  ex- 
ercised by  virtue  of  some  lex,  senatus  consultum, 
or  authority  delegated  by  the  princeps,  as  the  "  Tu- 
toris  datio."*  The  jurisdictio  of  those  magistrates 
who  had  no  imperium  was  limited,  in  consequence 
of  not  having  the  imperium,  and,  therefore,  was  not 
jurisdictio  in  the  full  meaning  of  that  term.  (Vid. 
Maoibthatus.  )  Inasmuch  as  jurisdictio  in  its  spe- 
cial sense,  and  the  imperium  mixtum,  are  compo- 
nent parts  of  jurisdictio  in  its  wider  sense,  imperi- 
om  may  be  said  to  be  contained  in,  or  incident  to, 
jurisdictio  (imperium  r/uod  )urisdiettont  rohavet).* 
8ometimes  imperium  is  viewed  as  the  term  which 
designates  the  full  power  of  the  magistratus  ;  and 
when  so  viewed,  it  may  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  jurisdictio  in  its  wider  sense,  or  as  comprehend- 
ing jurisdictio  in  its  narrower  sense.  Thus  impe- 
rium may  be  consideied  as  containing  or  as  con- 
tained in  jurisdictio,  according  as  we  give  to  each 
term  respectively  its  wider  or  its  narrower  mean- 
ing.1 The  jurisdictio  was  cither  voluntana  or  eon- 
tentiosa.'  The  jurisdictio  voluntaria  rendered  valid 
certain  acts  done  before  the  magistratus,  for  which 
certain  forma  were  required,  as  adoption  and  man- 
umission Thus  adoption,  properly  so  called,  could 
take  place  before  the  presses  of  a  province  but  in 
Rome  it  took  place  before  the  praetor,  and  was  said 
to  be  effected  "  imperw  magistratus ."     The  juris- 
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dictio  contentiosa  had  reference  la  legal  proceedings 
before  a  magistratus,  which  weie  said  to  be  in 
jure,  as  opposed  to  the  proceedings  before  a  judex, 
which  were  said  to  be  in  judieio.  The  magisti  at  us, 
therefore,  was  said  jus  dicere  or  reddere  with  re- 
spect to  what  he  did  personally,  and  though  he 
might  not  declare  the  law  truly,  still  he  wa»  said 
"  jus  dicere."  Accordingly,  "  magistratus"  and 
"  qui  Roma?  jus  dicit"  are  equivalent.1  The  Amo- 
tions included  in  jurisdictio  in  this,  its  special  sense, 
were  the  addictio  in  th.?  legis  actiones,  the  giving  of 
the  formula  in  proceedings  conducted  according  U 
the  newer  process,  and  the  appointment  of  a  judex 
The  appointing  of  a  judex,  "  judieis  datio,"  was  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  facts  in  dispute 
between  the  parties.  The  words  of  the  formula 
are  "  Judex  esto,"  &c. ;'  and  the  terms  of  the  edict 
in  which  the  pra?tor  declares  that  he  will  give  a  ju- 
dex, that  is,  will  recognise  a  right  of  action,  are 
"  Judicium  dabo  "'  Addictio  belongs  to  that  part 
of  jurisdictio  by  which  the  magistratus  himself 
makes  a  decree  or  gives  a  judgment :  thus,  in  the 
case  of  the  in  jure  cessio,  he  is  said  "  rem  addice- 
re."4  Addicere  is  to  adjudge  a  thing  or  the  posses- 
sion of  a  thing  to  one  of  the  litigant  parties.  In 
the  case  of  furtum  manifestum,  inasmuch  as  the 
facts  would  be  certain,  there  was  an  addictio.* 

Other  uses  of  the  word  addictio  are  collected  it 
Facciolati. 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  three  terms,  do,  dico, 
addico,  that  Varro*  remarks  that  the  prastor  must 
use  one  of  these  words  "  cum  lege  quid  peragitur." 
Accordingly,  those  days  were  called  Nefasti  on 
which  no  legal  business  could  be  done,  because 
the  words  of  legal  force  could  not  be  used.' 

JUS.  "  All  people,"  says  Gaius,8  "  who  are  gov- 
erned by  leges  and  mores,  use  partly  their  own  law 
(jus),  partly  the  law  (jus)  that  is  common  to  alt 
mankind ;  for  the  law  (jug)  which  a  state  estab- 
lishes for  itself  is  peculiar  to  such  state,  and  is 
called  jus  civile,  as  the  peculiar  law  (jus)  of  that 
state.  But  the  law  (jus)  which  natural  reason  (not- 
uralis  ratio)  has  established  among  all  mankind  is 
equally  observed  by  all  people,  and  is  called  jus  gen- 
tium, as  being  that  law  (jus)  which  all  nations  fol- 
low. The  Roman  populus,  therefore,  follows  part- 
ly its  own  peculiar  law  (suum  proprium  jus),  partly 
the  common  law  (commune  jus)  of  all  mankind." 

According  to  this  view,  all  law  (  jus)  is  distributed 
into  two  parts,  jus  gentium  and  jus  civile,  and  the 
whole  body  of  law  peculiar  to  any  state  is  its  jus 
civile.'  The  Roman  law,  therefore,  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  Roman  state,  is  its  jus  civile,  some- 
times called  jus  civile  Romanorum,  but  more  fre- 
quently designated  by  the  term  jus  civile  only,  bj 
which  is  meant  the  jus  civile  of  the  Romans. 

The  jus  gentium  is  here  viewed  by  Gaius  as 
springing  out  of  the  natural  is  ratio  common  to  all 
mankind,  which  is  still  more  clearly  expressed  in 
another  passage,10  where  he  uses  the  expression 
"  omnium  civitatium  jus"  as  equivalent  to  the  jus 
gentium,  and  as  founded  on  the  naturalis  ratio. 
In  other  passages  he  founds  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty, which  was  not  regulated  by  Roman  law,  on 
the  naturalis  ratio  and  on  the  naturale  jus  indiffer- 
ently, thus  making  naturalis  ratio  and  naturale  jus 
equivalent.11  He  founds  cognatio  on  naturalis  ratio, 
as  being  common  to  all  inankiriJ,  and  agnatio  on 
civilis  ratio,  as  being  purely  a  Roman  instilutioi ." 
In  two  passages  in  the  Digest,1'  he  calls  the  same 
thing  naturale  jus  in  s.  a,  and  jus  gentium  in  s.  3, 
5    The  naturale  jus  and  the  jus  gentium  are  tfo-re- 
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mre  identical.  Cicero1  opposes  natura  to  leges, 
There  he  explains  natura  by  the  term  jus  gentium, 
and  makes  leges  equivalent  to  jus  civile.  In  the 
Partitiones3  he  also  divides  jus  into  natura  and  lex. 

There  is  a  threefold  division  of  'us  made  by  Ul- 
pian  and  others,  which  is  as  follows :  jus  civile  ; 
jus  gentium,  or  that  which  is  common  to  all  man- 
kind ;  and  jus  naturale,  which  is  common  to  man 
and  beast?  The  foundation  of  this  division  seems 
to  have  been  a  theory  of  the  progress  of  mankind 
from  what  is  commonly  termed  a  state  ot  nature, 
first  to  a  state  of  society,  and  then  to  a  condition 
of  independent  states.  This  division  had,  however, 
no  practical  application,  and  must  be  viewed  mere- 
ly as  a  curious  theory  Absurd  as  it  appears  at 
first  sight,  this  theory  is  capable  of  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation ;  and  Savigny  shows  that  it  is  not  meant 
to  say  that  heasts  have  law,  but  only  the  matter  of 
law ;  that  is,  some  of  those  natural  relations  on 
which  legal  relations  are  founded,  exist  among 
beasts  as  well  as  men.  Such  natural  relations  are 
those  by  which  the  species  is  propagated.  In  the 
Institutes  the  three  d-visions  are  confounded  ;J  for 
the  explanation  of  ju:  naturale  is  first  taken  from 
the  threefold  division  of  Ulpian,  and  then  the  jus 
gentium  and  civile  ai  e  explained  according  to  the 
twofold  division  of  Gains  already  quoted,  so  that 
we  have  in  the  same  section  the  jus  naturale  ex- 
plained un  the  sense  of  Ulpian,  and  the  jus  gentium 
explained  in  the  sense  of  Gaius,  as  derived  from 
the  naturalis  ratio.  Farther,  in  the  second  book,* 
the  jus  naturale  is  explained  to  be  the  same  as  jus 
gentium,  and  the  jus  naturale  is  said  to  be  coeval 
with  the  human  race.  Notwithstanding  this  con- 
fusion in  the  Institutes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
twofold  division  of  Gaius  was  that  which  prevailed 
in  Roman  jurisprudence.5  This  twofold  division 
appears  clearly  in  Cicero,  who  says  that  the  old 
Romans  separated  the  jus  civile  from  the  jus  gen- 
tium; and  he  adds,  that  the  jus  civile  (of  any  state) 
is  not,  therefore,  jus  gentium,  but  that  what  is  called 
jus  gentium  ought  to  be  jus  civile.8 

The  jus  civile  of  the  Romans  is  divisible  into 
two  parts,  jus  civile  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  jus 
pontificium,  or  the  law  of  religion.  This  opposi- 
tion is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  words  jus  and 
fas  (fas  et  jura  sinunt1);  and  the  law  of  things  not 
pertaining  to  religion  and  of  things  pertaining  to  it, 
are  also  respectively  opposed  to  one  another  by  the 
terms  res  juris  humani  et  divini.8  (  Vid.  Dominium.) 
Thus  the  pontifices  maxiini,  P.  Crassus  and  T.  Co- 
runcanius,  are  said  to  have  given  responsa  de  om- 
nibus divinis  et  hurnanis  rebus.9 

The  law  of  religion,  or  the  jus  pontificium,  was 
under  the  control  of  the  pontifices,  who,  in  fact, 
originally  had  the  control  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
law,  and  it  was  only  after  the  separation  of  the  jus 
civile  in  its  wider  sense  into  the  two  parts  of  the 
jus  civile  in  its  narrower  sense  and  the  jus  ponti- 
ficium, that  each  part  had  its  proper  and  peculiar 
limits.  But  after  this  separation  was  fully  made, 
the  auctoritas  pontificum  had  the  same  operation 
and  effect  with  respect  to  the  law  of  religion  that 
the  auctoritas  prudentium  had  on  the  jus  civile.10 
Still,  even  after  the  separation,  there  was  a  mutual 
relation  between  these  two  branches  of  law ;  for 
instance,  an  adrogatio  was  not  valid  by  the  jus 
civile  unless  it  was  valid  by  the  jus  pontificium.11 
( Vid.  Adoption.)  Again,  jus  pontificium,  in  its  wi- 
der sense,  as  the  law  of  religion,  had  its  subdivi- 
sions, as  into  jus  augurum,  pontificum,  &C.1' 
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"  Law,"  says  Gaius,1  meaning  the  Rou.ar.  a.rfl 
law  (jura),  "  is  composed  of  leges,  plebisc  ta,  sena 
tus  consulta,  constitutiones  principum,  the  edieta 
of  those  who  have  the  jus  edicendi,  and  the  respon- 
sa prudentium."  The  component  parts  enumerated 
by  Cicero'  are  "leges  (which  include  plebiscita), 
senatus  consulta,  res  judicata;,  jurispeiitorum  auc- 
toritas, edicta  magistratuum,  mos,  and  aequitas." 
A  consideration  of  the  different  epochs  at  whicb 
these  writers  lived  will  account  for  part  of  the  dis- 
crepancy ;  but  the  addition  of  mos  in  Cicero's  enu- 
meration is  important. 

Some  of  these  component  parts  are  al*o  opposed 
thus,  jus  civile  is  opposed  to  the  jus  praitormm  or 
honorarium,  which  originated  in  the  jus  edicendi. 
( Vid  Enic  ruM.)    In  this  sense  jus  civile  consists  ol 
leges  and  senatus  consulta,  and  apparently  of  mos. 

The  component  parts  of  this  narrower  jus  civile, 
that  is,  of  jus  civile  as  opposed  to  praetorium,  are 
also  opposed  to  one  another,  that  is,  lex  and  mos 
are  sometimes  opposed  to  one  another,  as?  parts 
component  of  the  jus  civile  (in  this  its  limited  sense), 
but  different  in  their  origin.  Horace3  speaks  of 
"  Mos  et  lex ;"  Juvenal*  opposes  "  Juris  nodos  et 
legum  aenigmata ;"  jus  civile  is  opposed  to  leges,* 
to  lex,6  and  to  senatus  consultum.7  As  then  op- 
posed to  leges,  jus  civile  appears  to  be  equivalent 
to  mos.  In  fact,  the  opposition  between  lex  and 
mos  follows  the  analogy  of  that  between  jus  scrip- 
turn  and  non  scriptum.  "  When  there  are  scriptae 
leges,  we  must  follow  that  which  has  been  intro- 
duced by  mores  and  consuetude— Immemorial  (in- 
veterata)  consuetudo  is  properly  observed  as  a  lex 
(pro  lege),  and  this  is  the  jus  which  is  said  to  be 
1  moribus  constitutum.'  "8  Thus  immemorial  usage 
was  the  foundation  of  the  "jus  moribus  constitu- 
tum." (See  the  article  Infamia  as  to  the  origin 
of  infamia.)  This  branch  of  law  seems  sometimes 
to  have  been  considered  by  the  Roman  jurists  as 
law  merely  by  force  of  custom,  whereas  such  cus- 
tom was  only  law  when  it  had  been  recognised  by 
a  competent  authority.  There,  is  however,  a  pas- 
sage of  Ulpian,9  in  which  he  distinctly  speaks  of 
confirming  a  consuetudo  in  a  judicium,  which  can 
have  no  other  meaning  than  that  its  force  as  law 
depended  on  a  decision  in  judicium.  And  the  mean- 
ing is  clear,  whether  we  read  contradicto  or  contra- 
dictu  in  the  passage  just  referred  to. 

The  Roman-  writers,  indeed,  frequently  refer  to 
a  large  part  of  their  law  as  founded  on  mores  or  on 
the  mos  majorum,  and  not  on  leges.10  Thus  Ul- 
pian11 says  that  the  jus  patriae  potestatis  is  moribus 
receptum.  But  mos  contained  matters  relating  to 
religion  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life; 
and,  therefore,  we  may  also  view  mos  and  lex,  when 
opposed,  as  component  parts  of  the  jus  civile  in  its 
wider  sense,  but  not  as  making  up  the  whole  of  it. 
Mores  in  the  sense  of  immorality,  that  which  posi- 
tive morality  disapproves  of,  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  jus  founded  on  mores :  the  former  is  mali 
mores  in  respect  of  which  there  was  often  a  jus 
moribus  constitutum.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  the 
dos  there  was  a  retentio  in  respect  of  the  mores 
graviores  or  majores,  which  was  adultery.12 

The  terms  jus  scriptum  and  non  scriptum,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  Institutes,13  comprehended  the  whole 
of  the  jus  civile;  for  it  was  all  either  scriptum  or 
non  scriptum,  whatever  other  divisions  there  might 
be.14  Jus  scriptum  comprehended  everything,  ex- 
cept that  "quod  usus  approbavit."  This  division 
of  jus  scriptum  and  non  scriptum  does  not  appear 
in  Gaius.    It  was  borrowed  from  the  Greek  wri- 
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»ers,  and  seems  to  have  little  or  no  practical  appli- 
"!»rtion  among  the  Romans. 

A  division  of  jus  into  publicum  and  privatum  is 
Oientionpd  by  the  Roman  jurists.1  The  former  is 
defined  to  be  that  which  relates  to  the  status  rei 
Romans,  or  to  the  Romans  as  a  state ;  the  latter 
a  defined  to  be  that  which  relates  "  ad  singulorum 
atilitatem."  The  publicum  jus  is  farther  said  by 
ITpian'  "  in  sacris,  in  sacerdotibus,  in  magistrati- 
fcus  consistere."  According  to  this  view,  it  com- 
pienends  the  law  of  religion,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
jus  civile  which  is  not  privatum.  There  are  oth- 
er significations  of  the  jus  publicum  in  the  Roman 
jurists,  but  the  whole  division  of  jus  into  publicum 
aad  privatum  seems  to  be  founded  on  no  principle, 
and  is  very  confused.  The  elementary  treatise  of 
Gains  does  not  mention  this  division,  and  it  is  lim- 
rted  to  the  jus  privatum.  Justinian  in  his  Insti- 
tutes, after  making  this  division  of  jus  into  publi- 
cum and  privatum,  says,  "  we  must  therefore  treat 
of  jus  privatum,"  from  which  it  appears  that  he  did 
rtot  contemplate  treating  of  j  us  publicum.  The  title 
l)e  Judiciis  Publicis,  the  last  in  the  Institutes,  does 
not  belong  to  jus  publicum  as  above  defined;  and 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  some  of  the  mat- 
ters involved  in  judicia  publica  were  not  viewed 
a»  belonging  to  publicum  jus,  though  certainly  all 
of  them  could  not  so  be  viewed  ' 

The  jus  quintium  is  equivalent  to  the  jus  civile 
Romanorum.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  expressions 
dominus  and  dominium  ex  jure  quintium,  as  con- 
trasted with  in  oonis  (vid.  Dominium)  ;  and  a  La- 
tinus,  if  he  obtained  from  the  imperator  the  jus  qui- 
ritium,  obtained  the  Roman  civitas.*  The  terms 
jus  quiritium  and  the  Romana  civitas  are  therefore 
identical  in  this  passage.  Such  part  of  the  Roman 
law,  in  its  widest  sense,  as  related  to  buying,  sell- 
ing, letting,  hiring,  and  such  obligations  as  were 
not  founded  on  the  jus  civile,  were  considered  to 
belong  to  the  jus  gentium,1  that  is,  the  jus  nat- 
urale.*  Accordingly,  when  ownership  could  be  ac- 
quired by  tradition,  occupation,  or  in  any  other 
way  not  specially  provided  for  by  the  jus  civile, 
such  ownership  was  acquired  by  the  jus  gentium. 
When  the  jus  civile  prescribed  certain  forms  by 
which  ownership  was  to  be  transferred,  and  such 
forms  were  not  observed,  there  was  no  ownership 
jure  civili  or  jure  quiritiurn,  but  there  was  that  in- 
terest which  was  called  in  bonis.  It  is  not  said  by 
Gams'  that  the  in  bonis  arose  by  virtue  of  the  jus 
gentium,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  concluded  that  be 
did  not  so  view  it ;  for  in  another  passage*  he 
speaks  of  alienation  or  change  of  ownership  being 
effected  either  by  the  jus  naturale,  as  in  the  case 
of  tradition,  or  by  the  jus  civile,  as  in  the  case  of 
mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  and  usucapion.  In  this 
passage  he  is  speaking  of  alienation,  which  is  com- 
pletely effected  by  tradition,  so  that  there  is  a  legal 
change  of  ownership  recognised  by  Roman  law ; 
not  by  Roman  law  specially  as  such,  but  by  Ro- 
man law  as  adopting  or  derived  from  the  jus  gen- 
tium. In  the  other  case,*  there  is  no  ownership 
either  as  recognised  by  Roman  law  as  such,  or  by 
Roman  law  as  adopting  ihe  jus  gentium  •  the  in 
bonis  is  merely  recognised  by  the  prwtonan  law,  to 
which  division  it  therefore  belongs.  So  far  as  the 
equity  of  the  prastor  may  he  said  to  be  based  on  the 
jus  gentium,  so  lar  may  tin:  in  boms  be  said  to  be 
founded  on  it  also.  Properly  speaking,  the  jus  gen- 
tium was  only  received  as  Roman  law  when  it  did 
Dot  contradict  the  jus  civile  ;  that  is,  it  could  only 
have  its  lull  effect  as  the  jus  gentium  when  it  was 
not  contradicted  or  limited  by  the  jus  civile.  When 
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it  was  so  contradicted  or  limited,  the  prsetoi  cow* 
only  give  it  a  partial  effect,  but  in  so  doing,  it  ia 
obvious  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  nullify  the  jus 
civile,  and  so  to  make  the  jus  gentium  as  extensive 
in  its  operation  as  it  would  have  been  but  for  the 
limitation  of  the  jus  civile.  The  bounds  that  were 
placed  to  this  power  of  the  praetor  were  not  very 
definite.  Still  he  generally  fashioned  his  jus  p_-»- 
torium  after  the  analogy  of  the  jus  civile,  ai  d  thcugo 
he  made  it  of  no  effect  as  against  his  jus  praetoriuia, 
he  maintained  its  form  and  left  it  to  its  full  opera- 
tion, except  so  far  as  he  necessarily  limited  its  op- 
eration by  his  own  jus  praetorium. 

Jus,  used  absolutely,  is  defined  to  be  "ars  bmi  et 
(equi,"1  which  is  an  absurd  definition.  What  it  re- 
ally is  may  be  collected  from  the  above  enumera- 
tion of  its  parts  or  divisions.  Its  general  signifi>,a- 
tion  is  law,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  lex  or 
a  law.  Lex,  however,  as  already  shown,  is  some- 
times used  generally  for  law,  as  in  the  instance 
from  Cicero  where  it  is  opposed  to  natura.  Lex, 
therefore,  in  this  general  sense,  comprehends  leges 
and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  jus  civile.  In  its  spe- 
cial sense  of  a  law,  it  is  included  in  jus.  Jus  is  also 
used  in  the  plural  number  (jura)  apparently  in  the 
sense  of  the  component  parts  of  jus,  as  in  Gams,' 
where  he  says,  "  Constant  autem  jura  ex  legibus," 
&c. ;  and  in  another  passage,'  where  he  says,  with 
reference  to  the  agnationis  jus,  or  law  of  agnatio, 
and  the  cognationis  jus,  or  law  of  cognatio,  "  Civtlia 
ratio  cimlia  quidem  jura  corrumpere  potest."  Indeed, 
in  this  passage,  agnationis  jus  and  cognationis  jus 
are  two  of  the  jura  or  parts  of  jus,  which  with  other 
jura  make  up  the  whole  of  jus.  Again,*  that  provis- 
ion of  the  lex  Julia  de  Atlulteriis,  which  forbade 
the  alienation  of  the  fundus  dotalis,  is  referred  to 
thus:  "quod  quidem  jus,"  "which  rule  of  law,"  or 
"  which  law,"  it  being  a  law  comprehended  in  an 
other  law,  which  contained  this  and  many  other 
provisions.  Thus,  though  lex,  in  its  strict  sense  o< 
a  law,  is  different  from  jus  in  its  large  sense,  ana 
though  jus,  in  its  narrower  sense,  is  perhaps  never 
used  for  a  lex,  still  jus.  in  this  its  narrower  sense, 
is  used  to  express  a  rule  of  law,  or  a  law.  Thus 
Gaius6  speaks  of  the  jura,  or  legal  provisions  com- 
prised in  the  lex  .-Elia  Sextia,  aiid  of  jura  as  base-i 
on  the  responsa  prudentiuin. 

Jus  has  also  the  special  meaning  of  a  faculty  or 
legal  right.  Thus  Gains  says,  "  it  is  an  actio  in 
rem  when  we  claim  a  corporeal  thing  as  our  own, 
or  claim  some  jus  as  our  own,  such  as  a  jus  utendi, 
eundi,  agendi."  The  parental  power  is  called  a  "jut 
proprium  civium  Romanorum."  The  meaning  ol  law 
generally,  and  of  a  legal  right,  are  applied  to  jus  by 
Cicero  in  the  same  sentence  :  "  If  a  man  ignorant 
of  law  (impentus  juris)  seek  to  maintain  my  right 
(meumjus)  by  the  interdict."*  As  the  several  rides 
of  law  which  are  often  comprised  in  one  lex,  or 
which  make  up  the  whole  body  of  jus  (law),  may 
be  called  jura  with  reference  to  their  object,  so  the 
various  legal  rights  which  are  severally  called  jua 
with  reference  to  some  particular  subject  may  be 
collectively  called  jura.  Thus  we  find  the  phrase 
jura  parentis  to  express  all  the  rights  that  flow  from 
the  fact  of  paternity. 

The  phrase  jura  praediorum,  which  is  used  by  the 
Roman  jurists,  is  somewhat  pecuhai,  and  open  to) 
objection. 

The  potestas  which  a  Roman  father  had  over  his 
children  being  a  jus  or  legal  right,  there  hence  aiose 
the  distinction  of  persons  into  those  who  are  sui  and 
those  who  are  aliem  jurti.  All  the  rights  of  such 
persons  severally  are  represented  by  the  collective 
phrase  "jus  personarum,"  or  that  division  of  the 
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whole  matter  of  jus  which  treats  of  the  status  of 
persons,  in  other  words,  the  law  of  persons. 

1  his  leads  to  the  mention  of  another  division  of 
the  matter  of  law  which  appears  among  the  Roman 
jurists,  namely,  the  law  of  persons ;  the  law  of 
things,  which  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  "jus  quod 
ad  res  pertinet  ;"  and  the  law  of  actions,  "jus  quod 
ad  actiones  pertinet."1  In  his  first  book  Gaius  treats 
of  the  law  of  persons,  in  the  fourth  he  treats  of  the 
Jaw  of  actions;  and,  accordingly,  the  second  and 
third  contain  the  law  of  things,  to  express  which  he 
does  not  use  a  phraseology  analogous  to  that  of 
"jus  personarum,"  but  he  says  he  will  treat  De 
Rebus.  This  division  of  the  "jus  quod  ad  actiones 
vertinef'  is  explained  in  the  article  Actio. 

The  adjective  justum  often  occurs  in  the  Latin 
•vriters  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  consistent 
with  jus  or  law,  or  is  not  contrary  to  law.  Thus  it 
is  a  justum  (legal)  matrimonium  if  there  is  connu- 
bium  between  the  two  parties  to  the  marriage. 
The  word  justum  has  many  varieties  of  meaning, 
which  may  generally  be  derived,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, from  the  meanings  of  jus. 

Jus  is  opposed  to  judicium,  and  a  thing  was  said 
to  be  done  in  jure  or  in  judicio,  according  as  it  was 
done  before  the  magistratus  or  before  a  judex. 
(Vid.  Judicium.)  Thus  all  matters  of  legal  ques- 
tion were  said  to  be  done  "  out  ad  populum,  aut  in 
jure,  aut  ad  judicem.'"  Jus,  in  the  sense  of  the 
place  "  in  quo  jus  redditur"  is  only  an  application  of 
the  name  of  what  is  done  to  the  place  in  which  it  is 
done.  The  expression  jus  dicere  is  explained  under 
Jurisdictio.  There  are  other  meanings  of  jus,  but 
they  are  unimportant,  or  may  be  deduced  from  what 
is  here  said. 

JUS  yELIA'NUM  was  a  compilation  by  Sextus 
J21ius  Psetus,  surnamed  Catus,  who  was  consul 
B.C.  198,*  and  who  is  called  by  his  contemporary 
Ennius  "  egregie  eordatus  homo."  He  is  also  fre- 
quently mentioned  with  praise  by  Cicero.4  The 
Jus  JSlianum,  also  called  Tripertita,  contained  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  an  interpretatio,  and 
the  legis  actiones.  This  work  existed  in  the  time 
of  Pomponius.'  Cicero  also  speaks  of  some  com- 
mentarii  by  ^Elius.* 

JUS  APPLICATIONS.  {Vid.  BANi«m»itvr, 
Roman,  p.  137.) 

JUS  CIVI  LE.    (Vid.  Jus.) 

JUS  CIVILE  FLAVIA'NUM.  Appius  Claudius 
Caecus,  who  was  censor  B.C.  312,  is  said  to  have 
drawn  up  a  book  of  actiones  or  forms  of  procedure, 
which  his  clerk  Cn.  Flavius  made  public.7  Accord- 
ing to  one  story,9  Flavius  surreptitiously  obtained 
possession  of  the  book  of  Appius,  and  was  reward- 
ed by  the  people  for  his  services  by  being  made  tri- 
bunus  plebis  and  curule  aedile.  The  effect  of  this 
publioation  was  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  the 
practice  of  the  law  to  the  plebeians,  and  to  separate 
the  jus  civile  from  the  jus  pontificium. 

JUS  CIVILE  PAPIRIA'NUM  or  PAPISIA'- 
NUM  was  a  compilation  of  the  leges  regia;,  or  laws 
passed  in  the  kingly  period  of  Rome.  This  compi- 
lation was  commented  on  by  Granius  Flaccus  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,9  to  which  circumstance 
we  probably  owe  the  preservation  of  existing  frag- 
ments ot  the  leges  regia?.  There  is  great  doubt  as 
to  the  exact  character  of  this  compilation  of  Papir- 
ius.  and  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  made.  Even 
the  iiame  of  the  compiler  is  not  quite  certain,  as  he 
is  variously  called  Caius,  Sextus,  and  Publius.  The 
best  notice  of  the  fragments  of  the  leges  regia?  is  by 
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Dirksen,  in  his  "  Versuchen  zur  Kritik  und  autle 
gung  der  Quellen  des  Romischen  Rechts."  See  alM 
Zimmern,  Geschichte  des  Rom.  Privatreehtt. 

JUS  GENTILPTIUM.    (Vid  Gens.) 

JUS  GEN'TIUM.     Vid.  Jus.) 

JUS  HONORA  RIUM.    (Vid.  Edictum,  p  388.) 

JUS  [TA'LICUM.    (Vid.  Colonia,  p.  281.) 

JUS  LA'TII     (Vid.  Civitas,  Latinitas  ) 

JUS  LIBERO'RUM.  (Vid.  Julia  et  Papia  Pop 
pjea  Lex,  p  557.) 

JUS  PONTIFI'CIUM.    (Vid..  Jus,  p.  560.) 

JUS  PU'BUOUM,  PRIVA'TUM.  (Vid.  Jus,  ; 
561.) 

JUS  QUIRITIUM.    (Vid.  Civitas,  Jus.) 
JUS  RESPOND ENDI.    (Vid.  Jurisconsulti.) 
JUS  VOCATIO,  IN.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 
JUSJURANDUM     (Vid.  Oath.) 
JUSJURANDUM  CALU'MNLE.    (Vid.  Calub 

NIA.) 

♦JUSQUl'AMUS,  a  corruption  from  Hyoscyamu*. 
which  see. 

JUSTA  FUNERA.    (Vid.  Funus,  p.  459.) 
JUSTIN1ANEUS  CODEX.    (Vid.  Codex  Ju» 

TINIANEUS.) 

JUSTITIUM.    (Vid  Funus,  p.  462.) 

JUSSU,  QUOD,  ACTIO,  is  a  pra?torian  actiu 
which  a  man  had  against  a  father  or  master  of  a 
slave  (dominus),  if  a  filiusfamilias  or  a  slave  had 
entered  into  any  contract  at  the  bidding  (jussu)  of 
the  father  of  master,  for  the  full  amount  of  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute.  He  who  thus  contracted  with  a  fil- 
iusfamilias or  a  slave,  was  not  considered  to  deal 
with  them  on  their  own  credit,  but  on  that  of  the 
father  or  master.  This  actio  is  classed  by  Gaius 
with  the  exercitoria  and  institoria.1 

*IYNX  or  YUNX  (lvy£),  a  species  of  Bird,  the 
Wryneck,  or  Yunx  torquilla,  L.  It  is  a  bird  of  the 
size  of  a  lark,  brown  above,  and  prettily  marked 
with  little  blackish  waves,  and  longitudinal  yellow 
and  black  reticulations  ;  whitish  striped  across,  with 
black  underneath.  "  The  Wryneck,"  observes  Grif- 
fith,' "  derives  its  name  from  a  singular  habit  it  has 
of  turning  its  head  towards  the  back,  and  closing  its 
eyes :  this  movement  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
surprise,  terror,  or  astonishment  at  the  sight  of 
some  novel  object.  It  is  also  an  effort  which  the 
bird  appears  to  make  to  disengage  itself  when  it  is 
held ;  but  as  it  executes  it  equally  in  a  state  of  lib- 
erty, and  as  the  young,  even  in  the  nest,  have  the 
same  habit,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  be  the  result  of 
a  peculiar  conformation.  This  species  of  bird,  with- 
out being  numerous,  is  extended  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope from  Greece  to  Lapland  " — The  lynx  was  cele- 
brated in  the  magical  incantations  of  antiquity,  the 
entrails,  or  the  bird  itself,  being  attached  to  a  kind 
of  brazen  wheel,  which  was  made  to  revolve  while 
the  charm  was  sung.  In  one  of  the  Idyls  of  The- 
ocritus, a  female  adopts  this  as  one  of  the  means  of 
recalling  the  affections  of  a  faithless  lover.  The 
lynx  was  for  a  time  erroneously  confounded  with  a 
species  of  Motacilla,  or  Wagtail,  upon  the  doubtful 
authority  of  the  Etymologicon  Magnum,  and  some 
of  the  scholiasts.  The  description  of  the  Myf.  how- 
ever, by  Tzetzes  applies  very  well  to  the  Wryneck. 
The  German  lexicographers  also  set  down  the  Wen 
dehals,  or  Wryneck,  as  the  ivy!;  of  the  Greeks  • 

K.    See  C. 
L. 

LA'BARUM.    (Vid.  Siona  Militaru.) 
•LABRAX  (Xa6pof),  a  species  of  Fish,  the  Bast 
or  Sea  Perch,  the  Perca  labrax  of  Linnaeus,  or  La- 

1.  (Gaius,  iv.,  70.— Dig.  15,  tit.  4.)— 2.  (vol.  vii.,  p.  SIS.) — 1 
(Theocrit.,  Id.,  ii.,  17. — Tzetzes  ad  Lynoph.,  Cassand. — Adams 
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LABYRINTHUS. 
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nax  tuptu  of  Cuvier.  Some  of  the  commentators 
on  the  classics,  observes  Adams,  refer  the  Lupus 
to  the  Pike,  but  Rondelet  is  at  gTeat  pains  to  dis- 
orove  this  opinion.1 

LABYRINTHUS  (XaMpivdoc).  This  word  ap- 
pears to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and  <ot  of  Egyptian,  as 
has  generally  been  supposed ;  it  is  probably  a  de- 
rivative form  of  Xd6ipos,  and  etymologically  con- 
nected with  Xavpai.  Accordingly,  the  proper  defi- 
nition of  labyrinthus  is  a  large  and  complicated  sub- 
terraneous cavern,  with  numerous  and  intricate  pas- 
sages similar  to  those  of  a  mine.5  Hence  the  cav- 
erns near  iN'auplia  in  Argolis  were  called  labyrinths.* 
And  thi3  is,  indeed,  the  characteristic  feature  of  all 
the  structures  to  which  the  ancients  apply  the  name 
labyrinth,  for  they  are  always  described  as  either 
entirely  or  partially  under  ground. 

The  earliest  and  most  renowned  labyrinth  was 
that  of  Egypt,  which  lay  beyond  Lake  Mans,  at  a 
snort  distance  from  the  City  of  Crocodiles  (Arsinoe), 
in  the  province  now  called  Faioum.  Herodotus* 
ascribes  its  construction  to  the  dodecarchs  (about 
650  B.C.),  and  Mela*  to  Psammetichus  alone.  But 
other  and  more  probable  accounts  refer  its  construc- 
tion to  a  much  earlier  age.'  This  edifice,  which  in 
grandeur  even  excelled  the  Pyramids,  is  described 
by  Herodotus  and  Pliny.'  It  had  3000  apartments, 
1500  under  ground,  and  the  same  number  above  it, 
and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  wall.  It  was 
divided  into  courts,  each  of  which  was  surrounded 
by  colonnades  of  white  marble.  At  the  time  of  Di- 
odorus  and  of  Pliny  the  Egyptian  labyrinth  was  stdl 
extant.  But  the  ruins  which  modern  travellers  de- 
scribe as  relics  of  the  ancient  labyrinth,  as  well  as 
the  place  where  they  saw  them,  do  not  agree  with 
what  we  know  from  the  best  ancient  authorities 
respecting  Us  architecture  and  its  site.8  The  pur- 
pose which  this  labyrinth  was  intended  to  serve 
can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  that  the  whole  arrangement 
o(  the  edifice  was  a  symbolical  representation  of 
the  zodiac  and  the  solar  system.  Herodotus,  who 
saw  the  upper  part  of  this  labyrinth,  and  went 
through  it,  was  not  permitted  by  the  keepers  to  en- 
ter the  subterraneous  part,  and  he  was  told  by  thein 
that  here  were  buried  the  kings  by  whom  the  laby- 
'inth  had  been  built,  and  the  sacred  crocodiles. 

The  second  labyrinth  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
was  that  of  Crete,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnossus  . 
Deedalus  was  said  to  have  built  it  after  the  model 
of  the  Egyptian,  and  at  the  command  of  King  Mi- 
nos.' This  labyrinth  is  said  to  have  been  only  one 
hundredth  part  the  aize  of  the  Egyptian,  and  to  have 
been  the  habitation  of  the  monster  Minotaurus.  Al- 
though the  Cretan  labyrinth  is  very  frequently  men- 
tioned by  ancient  authors,  yet  none  oi  them  speaks 
if  it  as  an  eyewitness  ;  and  Uiodorus  and  Pliny  ex- 
pressly state  that  not  a  trace  of  it  was  to  lie  seen  in 
their  days.  These  circumstances,  together  with 
the  impossibdity  of  accounting  for  the  objects  which 
i  Cretan  king  could  have  had  in  view  in  raising 
inch  a  building,  have  induced  almost  all  modern 
writers  to  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  the  Cre- 
tan labyrinth  This  opinion  is  not  only  supported 
by  some  testimonies  of  the  ancients  themselves,  but 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  some  parts  of  the  island 
of  Crete.  The  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magn. 
•alls  the  Cretan  labyrinth  "  a  mountain  with  a  cav- 
ern." and  Eustathius"  calls  it  "a  subterraneous 
cavern ;"  and  similar  statements  are  made  by  sev- 

1.  (Aliltot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  5.  .Elian,  N  A.,i.  M.— (hipian,  Unl  , 
■  i  ,  I  JO. — AiUmi,  Append.,  i  7.)— 3.  (Welrker,  jfSarhjrl.  Tnlox  . 
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eral  other  writers  quoted  by  Meursiiu. 1  Such  largf 
caverns  actually  exist  in  some  parts  of  Crete,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Gortys ;  and  it  was  probably  some  such  cavern  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cnossus  that  gave  rise  to  the 
story  of  a  labyrinth  built  in  the  reign  of  Minos.* 

A  third  labyrinth,  the  construction  of  which  be- 
longs to  a  more  historical  age,  was  that  in  the  isl- 
and of  Lemnos.  It  was  commenced  by  Smilis,  an 
yEginetan  architect,  and  completed  by  Rhoeeus  and 
Diodorus  of  Samos,  about  the  time  of  the  first  Olym- 
piad.1 Tt  was  in  its  construction  similar  to  i he 
Egyptian,  and  was  only  distinguished  from  it  by  a 
greater  number  of  columns.  Remains  of  it  were 
still  extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  labyrinth  was  intended  as  a  temple  of 
the  Cabiri,  or  whether  it  had  any  connexion  with 
the  art  of  mining  * 

Samos  had  likewise  a  labyrinth,  which  was  built 
by  Theodorus,  the  same  who  assisted  in  building 
that  of  Lemnos  ;  but  no  particulars  are  Known.* 

Lastly,  we  have  to  mention  a  fabulous  edifice  in 
Etraria,  to  which  Pliny  applies  the  name  of  laby- 
rinth. It  is  described  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Clusium,  and  as  the  tomb  of  Lar  Porsenna.  But 
no  writer  says  that  he  ever  saw  it,  or  remains  of 
it ;  and  Pliny,  who  thought  the  description  which 
he  found  of  it  too  fabulous,  did  not  venture  to  give 
it  in  his  own  words,  but  quoted  those  of  Varro,  who 
had  probably  taken  the  account  from  the  popular 
stories  of  the  Etruscans  themselves.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  built  partly  under  and  partly  above 
ground,  whence  the  name  labyrinth  is  correctly  ap- 
plied to  it.  But  a  building  like  this,  says  Niebuhr,' 
is  absolutely  impossible,  and  belongs  to  the  Arabian 
Nights. 

LA  BRUM.    (Vii.  Baths.) 

♦LABRUSCA,  the  wild  Vine,  the  a/ineXoc  aypi* 
of  the  Greeks.  "  The  Labrusca,  or  wild  Vine  of  the 
ancients,"  remarks  Martyn,  "  did  not  probably  dif 
fer  specifically  from  that  which  was  cultivated 
Pliny  informs  us  that  the  giapesof  the  Labrusca  were, 
gathered  before  the  flowers  were  gone  off,  dried  in 
the  shade  upon  linen  cloths,  and  laid  up  in  casks  ; 

j  that  the  best  sort  came  from  Paiapotamia,  the  next 

j  from  Antiocn  and  Laodtcea,  ard  the  third  from  the 
mountains  of  Media  ;  that  this  last  was  the  fittest 
for  medical  uses ;  that  some,  however,  preferred 
the  kind  which  grew  in  Cyprus ;  that  the  African 

i  sort  was  used  only  in  medicine,  and  was  called  mas 
saris,  and  that  the  white  was  better  than  the  black 
and  that  it  was  called  ananlhe.  In  another  plact 
he  tells  us  that  the  Labrusca  is  called  by  the  Greeks 
ampelos  agrta;  that  it  has  thick  and  whitish  leaves, 

\  is  jointed,  has  a  chapped  hark,  and  bears  red  ber- 
ries. From  these  and  other  authorities,  we  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  Labrusca  is  a  real  vine, 
running  wild,  without  any  culture.7    ( Vui.  Am- 

PKLOb  ) 

LACERNA  (jiavMat,  fiavdvrj)  was  a  cloak  worn 
by  the  Romans  over  the  toga,  whence  it  is  called 
by  Juvenal  "  munimentum  toge."*  It  differed  from 
the  pwnula  in  being  an  open  garment  like  the  Greek 
pallium,  and  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  by 
means  of  a  buckle  (  fihila),  whereas  the  pttnnla  waa 
what  is  called  a  ventxmtni-.m  rlansum,  with  an  open- 
ing for  the  head  ( Vtd  P/knula  )  The  Lacerna 
appears  to  have  been  commonly  used  in  the  army,' 
but  in  the  time  of  Cicero  was  not  usually  worn  in 
the  city  "  It  soon  afterward,  however,  became 
quite  OOmmoTJ  at  Home,  as  we  learn  from  S  letoni 

I.  (Cr»ta,  p.  «7  and  09.)  -  2  (Sr..  Wali».)«*i  Ttmvela  p.  101 
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I  nr,  Mt.hyi.  Tnl.,  L  r.)— 5.  JPIlu  .11  N  ,  imv  ,  1>_«  (Hist 
»f  R»n>">,  i  .  p.  1 30,  DOU  405  j    7  (ail  V,™.,  (•>!.„  .  v.,  *  • -0 
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LADANUM. 


as,  who  says'  that  Augustus,  seeing  one  day  a  great 
number  of  citizens  before  his  tribunal  dressed  in 
the  lacerna,  which  was  commonly  of  a  dark  colour 
(pullati),  repeated  with  indignation  the  line  of  Virgil, 

"  Romcnos  rerum  domtnos,  gentemque  togatam, 

an!  gave  orders  that  the  aediles  should  henceforth  al- 
low no  one  to  be  in  the  Forum  or  circus  in  that  dress. 

Most  persons  seem  to  have  carried  a  lacerna  or 
paenula  with  them  when  they  attended  the  public 
games,  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  or  rain  ;a  and 
thus  we  are  told  that  the  equites  used  to  stand  up 
at  the  entrance  of  Claudius,  and  lay  aside  their  la- 
cerate.' 

The  lacerna  was  usually,  as  already  remarked,  of 
a  dark  colour  (fusei  colores*),  and  was  frequently 
made  of  the  dark  wool  of  the  Baetic  sheep  (Batica 
lacerna*).  It  was,  however,  sometimes  dyed  with 
the  Tyrian  purple  and  with  other  colours.6  Mar- 
tial' speaks  of  lacernae  of  the  former  kind,  which 
cost  as  much  as  10,000  sesterces.  When  the  em- 
peror was  expected  at  the  public  games,  it  was  the 
practice  to  wear  white  lacerna?  only.8 

The  lacerna  was  sometimes  thrown  over  the 
head  for  the  purpose  of  concealment  ;9  but  a  cucullus 
or  cowl  was  generally  used  for  that  purpose,  which 
appears  to  have  been  frequently  attached  to  the  la- 
cerna, and  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  dress.10 
(Vid.  Cucullus.) 

*LACERTA,  the  Lizard.  ( Vid.  Ascalabotes  and 
Saura.) 

LACI'NLE,  the  angular  extremities  of  the  toga, 
one  of  which  was  brought  round  over  the  left  shoul- 
der. It  was  generally  tucked  into  the  girdle,  but 
sometimes  was  allowed  to  hang  down  loose.  Plau- 
tus11  indicates  that  it  occasionally  served  for  a  pock- 
et-handkerchief (At  tu  edepol  sume  laciniam  atque 
absterge  sudorem  tibi) :  Velleius  Paterculus1'  repre- 
sents Scipio  Nasica  as  wrapping  the  lacinia  ol  his 
toga  round  his  left  arm  for  a  shield13  before  he  rush- 
ed upon  Tiberius  Gracchus;  while,  according  to 
Servius,1*  the  cinctus  gabinus  was  formed  by  gird- 
ing the  toga  tight  round  the  body  by  one  of  its  lacin- 
i«,  or  loose  ends.  These  expressions  are  quite  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  opinion  of  Ferrarius  and  oth- 
ers, that  the  lacinia  was  the  lower  border  or  skirt 
of  the  toga,  while  all  the  passages  adduced  by  them 
admit  of  easy  explanation  according  to  the  above 
view.  The  lacinia  was  undoubtedly  permitted  by 
some  to  sweep  the  ground,  especially  by  such  as 
wore  their  garments  loosely.  Thus  Macrobius1' 
remarks  upon  one  of  Cicero's  witticisms,  "  Jocatus 
in  Casarem  quia  ita  pracingebatur,  ut  trahendo  lacini- 
am. velut  mollis  incederet,"  which  corresponds  with 
the  well-known  caution  of  Sulla  addressed  to  Pom- 
pey,  "  Cave  tibi  ilium  puerum  male  pracinctum ;"  and 
Suetonius  tells  how  the  Emperor  Caius,  being  filled 
with  jealousy  on  account  of  the  plaudits  lavished  on 
a  gladiator,  hurried  out  of  the  theatre  in  such  haste, 
"ut  calcata  lacinia  toga  praceps  per  gradus  iret." 
Moreover,  the  secondary  and  figurative  meanings 
of  the  word,  namely,  a  rag,1*  a  nar-ow  neck  of  land," 
the  point  of  a  leaf,1*  the  excrescenc.  i  which  hang  down 
from  the  neck  of  a  she-goat,1'  4»  accord  perfectly 
with  the  idea  of  the  angular  extremity  of  a  piece  of 
doth,  but  can  scarcely  be  connected  naturally  with 
Ihe  notion  of  a  border  or  skirt. 

The  corresponding  Greek  term  was  updonedov, 
and  perhaps  rrepvyiov  (Pollux  considers  these  sy- 

1.  (Octav.,  40.)— 2.  (Dion  Cass.,  lvii.,  13.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Claud., 
t.)— 4.  (Mart.,  i.,  97,  9.)— 5.  (xiv.,  133.) — 6.  ( Juv.,  i.,  27.— Mart., 
i.,  97.)— 7.  (viii.,  10.)— 8.  (Mart.,  iv.,  2.— Id.,  xiv.,  137.)— 9. 
(Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  vi.,  55.)— 10.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  139,  132.—  Vid.  Bec- 
ker's Gallua,  ii.,  p  95,  <tc.)— 11.  (Merc.,  I.,  ii.,  16.1—12.  (ii., 
».)— 13.  (Compare  VJ.  Max.,  III.,  ii.,  17.)— 14.  (ad  Virg.,  Mn., 
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nonymous);  and,  accordingly,  Plutarch1  and  Appt 
an3  employ  the  former  in  narrating  the  story  ol 
Scipio  alluded  to  above,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  they  describe  him  as  throwing  to  xpaa- 
nedov  tov  1/j.ariov  over  his  head  instead  of  tv  isting 
it  round  his  arm. 

LACO'NICUM.  (Vid.  Baths,  pages  144,  149, 
150.) 

LACTA'RIUS.    (Vid.  Pistok.) 

♦LACTUCA  (dpiSaZ ),  Lettuce.  According  to 
Pliny,3  the  Greeks  made  three  species  of  th  s  plant, 
one  with  a  broad  stem  (laticaulis),  anothei  with  a 
round  stem  (rotundicaulis),  and  the  third  termed 
Laconicon,  in  Latin  sessile.  The  stem  of  the  first 
kind  was  so  broad,  that,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
same  authority,  who  copies  in  this  from  Theophras- 
tus,  the  gates  of  kitchen-gardens  (ostwla  olitoria) 
were  wont  to  be  made  of  them.  No  variety  of 
lettuce,  at  the  present  day.  offers  a  stem  of  such  a 
size  as  this.  The  second  kind,  namely,  that  with  a 
round  stem,  cannot  be  cited  as  a  distinct  variety, 
since  every  species  of  lettuce  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  has  a  stem  of  this  kind.  The  third 
kind,  or  Laconicon,  obtained  its  Latin  name  sessile 
from  its  having  hardly  any  stem,  and  being,  there- 
fore, as  it  were,  seated  on  the  ground.  Billerbeck4 
makes  it  to  have  been  the  Head  Lettuce  (Kopftat- 
tuk).  Another  Greek  name  for  this  kind  is  xaua^ 
inXov.  The  ancients  also  distinguished  between 
different  kinds  of  lettuce  by  their  colour  and  times 
of  sowing.  Thus  the  kind  called  nigra,  (dark  green 
Summer  Endive)  was  sown  in  January  ;  the  white, 
or  alba,  in  March ;  the  rubenies  in  April,  &c.  They 
had  also  the  Cappadocian,  the  Greek,  and  many 
other  species.  Martial  applies  to  the  Cappadocian 
Lettuce  the  epithet  of  viles.  The  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  narcotic  properties  of  the  lettuce. 
Galen*  informs  us  that  he  frequently  found  good  ef 
fects  resulting  from  its  use,  and  Dioscorides  recom 
mends  both  the  domesticated  and  the  wild  kindi 
with  the  same  view.  The  calming  effects  of  the 
juice  of  the  cultivated  lettuce  is  acknowledged  alst 
by  modern  practitioners.  A  writer  quoted  by  Athe- 
nasus6  ascribes  to  the  Lettuce  anti-aphrodisiac  dual- 
ities. It  was  also  believed,  from  its  affordiug  but 
little  nourishment,  to  be  a  very  good  article  of  food 
for  the  sick  and  those  who  required  a  low  diet 
We  have  given  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  Greek 
term  dptdaZ,  as  corresponding  to  the  Latin  Lactuca, 
but  dpidanivn  and  ■dpiiamvoc  were  also  employed. 
According  to  Nicander,  the  Lettuce,  under  the  leaves 
of  which  Adonis  was  concealed  when  he  was  slain 
by  the  boar,  was  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus 
Brtnthis  — According  to  Adams,  the  dpidaf  vuepoc  ol 
Dioscorides  would  seem  to  be  the  Lactuca  sativa,  at 
Garden  Lettuce.  The  tfptdaf  kypia  is  held  by 
Sprengel  to  be  the  Lactuca  virosa.  So,  again,  with 
regard  to  the  term  dpidaKivn,  Stackhouse  acknowl- 
edges this  also  to  be  the  Lactuca  sativa.  "  Schnei- 
der," says  Adams,  "  thinks  that  the  learned  men 
who  refer  the  #pt<5af  and  SpiSanivTi  to  the  Lactuca, 
do  not  seem  to  have  distinguished  correctly,  the 
■&pida%  being  rather  referable  to  the  Cichorium  endi- 
via.  I  have  been  unable,  however,  to  discovei  upon 
what  ground  he  founds  this  opinion."7 

LACU'NAR.    (Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  520.) 

♦LAD'ANUM  (Xadavov).  "All  agree,"  remarks 
Adams,  "  that  this  is  the  product  of  the  kiotoc,  that 
is,  either  of  the  Cistus  Creticus  or  C.  ladaniferus.  It 
is  a  soft  resin,  still  much  used  by  the  Grecian  ladies 
as  a  perfume,  and  is  now  procured  from  the  tree  by 
scraping  it  with  leathern  thongs.    Anciently,  it 


1.  (Gracch.,  19.)— 2.  (Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  16.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  xix.,  8.)— 
4.  (Flora  Classica,  p  203.)— 5.  (De  Fac.  Alim.,  ii ,  40.)— d.  (ii 
32.)— 7.  (Fee  ad  Plin.,  1.  c— TT-eapbrert..  H.  P.,  i.,  16;  viL,  4 
— Dioscor.,  ii.,  165.) 
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jvoiild  appear  that  it  was  collected  from  the  beards 
of  goats  that  browsed  upon  it.  The  Cistus  is  now 
frequently  cultivated  in  this  country  as  an  orna- 
mental shrub  ' 

LJ2NA,  the  same  word  with  the  Greek  jAaiVa, 
and  radically  connected  with  Aa^vr/,  lana,  &c. 

1.  It  signifies,  properly,  a  woollen  cloak,  the  cloth 
of  which  was  twice  the  ordinary  thickness  (dtia- 
rum  togarum  tnttar1),  and  therefore  termed  duplex,'* 
shaggy  upon  both  sides,'  worn  over  the  pallium  or 
ihe  toga  for  the  sake  of  warmth.*  Hence  persons 
carried  a  lsena  with  them  when  they  went  out  to 
supper  ;*  and  the  rich  man  in  Juvenal,  who  walks 
home  at  niaht  escorted  by  a  train  of  slaves  and 
lighted  on  nis  way  by  flambeaux,  is  wrapped  in  a 
scarlet  lsena. * 

2.  A  robe  of  state,  forming,  it  is  said,  in  ancient 
times,  part  of  the  kingly  dress.7 

3.  The  flamines  offered  sacrifice  in  a  lama  which 
was  fastened  round  the  throat  by  a  clasp,  and  in 
the  case  »>f  the  dialis,  was  woven  by  the  hands  of 
the  flai^u.>ca.' 

4.  Id  la'er  times  the  laena  seems,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  hJT.«  been  worn  as  a  substitute  for  the  toga. 
Thus  the  c-">urtly  bard  in  Perseus'  is  introduced  re- 
citing his  fashionable  lays  with  a  violet-coloured 
laena  over  las  shoulders,  and  we  gather  from  Ju- 
venal10 that  it  was  an  ordinary  article  of  dress 
among  the  poorer  classes.11 

5.  Nonius  defines  it  to  be  " veslimenium  militare 
quod  supra  omnia  nestimenta  sumitur"  but  quotes  no 
authority  except  Virgil.,  Mn.,  iv.,  262. 

*LAGO'PUS  (Xayunovc),  a  species  of  Bird,  which 
Gesner  takes  to  be  the  White  Partridge  of  Savoy 
"The  ancients  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
">een  acquainted  with  the  Tetrao  Lagopus,  L.,  or 
Ptarmigan,  as  it  is  confined  to  the  Alpine  regions 
of  the  North.  Perhaps,  as  Dr.  Trail  suggested  to 
me,  the  name  was  applied  to  various  sons  of  Grouse, 
which  all  have  hairy  feet."1' 

■II.  A  plant,  which  Adams  suggests  may  have 
been  the  Xayunvpoc  of  Hippocrates.  The  same 
authority  follows  Valerius  Cordus  and  Fuchsius  in 
referring  it  to  the  Tn/olium  arvense,  or  Field-clo- 
ver.1' 

•LAGO'PYRUS  (Xayunvpoq ),  probably  Field  clo- 
ver. Dierbach,  however,  holds  the  "kayurrvpoc;  to 
►«e  the  Lagurus  oxalm. 

•LAGOS  (l.ayuc),  the  Hare,  or  Le.pus  timidus,  L. 

•AATQ2  9AAATT102  (\ayi>c  daXdrnoc),  a  fish 
of  the  Molluscous  order,  the  Aplysia  depilans.  Dr 
Fleming  says  of  it,  "The  Aplyna  has  been  known 
in  the  records  of  superstition  under  the  name  of  the 
Seahorse,  &.c."  The  superstitions  here  referred 
to  are  those  described  by  Pliny,  as  Adams  thinks 
The  seahorse  is  represented  by  Nicander  as  an  ac- 
rid poison,  and  by  Dioscorides  as  a  depilatory 
These  properties,  as  Adams  remarks,  are  certainly 
not  imaginary.  The  Aplyna  is  described  by  nat- 
uralists as  having  the  head  supported  by  a  neck 
more  or  less  long  ;  two  superior  tentarula,  excava- 
ted like  the  ears  of  a  quadruped,  with  two  flattened 
ones  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  lip  ;  the  eyes  are  be- 
neath the  former ;  the  gills  are  on  the  bank,  and 
consist  of  highly  complicated  lamellae,  attached  to 
abroad  membranous  pedicle,  and  covered  by  a  small 
memhianous  mantle,  in  the  thickness  of  which  is  a 
flat  and  horny  shell,  &cl* 


*H.  A  fish  ,n"  a  very  different  kind  from  the  pi» 
>  ceding.    Schneider  supposes  it  some  species  of  the 

Dwdon  or  Tetraodun.1 
j  *LAM'IA  {Acifita),  a  specie;,  i/f  Fish,  calleu  in 
English  the  White  Shark,  in  French  Requm,  and 
answering  to  the  Squalus  Carchanas,  L.,  or  Carcka- 
nas  vulgaris,  Cuvier.  It  is  the  same  with  the  kvu* 
daldrrtoc  of  ^Elian,  and  the  xdpxapoc  kvoiv  of  Ly- 
cophron.' 

LAMPADEPHORIA  {Aafnradvwpia),  torch-bear- 
j  ing  (as  Herodotus  calls  it),  or  Xafi-Ka/iri&pofiia,  torch- 
j  race  (as  some  lexicographers),  also  Xafnradovxoc 
ayuv,  and  often  simply  Xapirdc,  was  a  game  com- 
mon, no  doubt,  throughout  Greece ,  for  though  all 
we  know  concerning  it  belongs  to  Athens,  yet  we 
hear  of  it  at  Corinth,  Pergamus,  and  Zerinthus ;' 
and  a  coin  in  Mionnet,  with  a  Xapnd$  on  it,  which 
is  copied  below,  bears  the  legend  'AuQiiroXiriiv. 

At  Athens  we  know  of  five  celebrations  of  this 
game :  one  to  Prometheus  at  the  Prometheia  ;*  a 
second  to  Athena  at  the  Panathenaea6  (probably  the 
greater  Panathenaea) ;  a  third  to  Hephaislos  at  the 
Hephaisteia'  (the  ceremony  at  the  Apaturia  was 
different) ;  a  fourth  to  Pan  ;7  a  fifth  to  the  Thracian 
Artemis  or  Bendis.9  The  three  former  are  of  un- 
known antiquity;  the  fourth  was  introduced  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  last  in  the  time 
of  Socrates. 

The  race  was  usually  run  on  foot,  horses  being 
first  used  in  the  time  of  Socrates  ;'  sometimes,  also, 
at  night 10  The  preparation  for  it  was  a  principal 
branch  of  the  yvfivaaiapxia,  so  much  so,  indeed,  in 
later  times,  that  Xauiraiapxia  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  much  equivalent  to  the  yvfivaaiapx'ia  11  The 
gymnasiarch  had  to  provide  the  Yaunde,  which  was 
a  candlestick  with  a  kind  of  shield  set  at  the  bottom 
of  the  socket,  so  as  to  shelter  the  flame  of  the  can- 
dle, as  is  seen  in  the  following  woodcut,  taken 
from  a  coin  in  Mionnet.1'  He 
had  also  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  the  runners,  which 
was  of  no  slight  consequence, 
for  the  race  was  evidently  a 
severe  one,1'  with  other  ex- 
penses, which,  on  the  whole, 
wpre  very  heavy,  so  that  Isai- 
us14  classes  this  office  with  the 
XO/n/yta  and  Tpir/papxia,  and  rpokons  thai  it  had  cosi 
hirn  12  minae  The  discharge  of  this  office  was 
called  yv/Avaaiapxeiv  Xafind&t,1'  or  kv  ra'n  Xaundai 
yvpvaaiapxeiodai.,t  The  victorious  gymnasiarch 
presented  his  Xapndc  as  a  vofre  offering  (dvddn- 
pa"). 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  XapnaAnoopta,  there  are 
some  ttiings  difficult  to  understand  The  case 
stands  thus.  We  have  two  accounts,  which  seem 
contradictory.  First,  it  is  represented  as  a  course, 
in  which  a  Xafiirdt;  was  carried  from  one  point  to 
another  by  a  chain  of  runners,  each  of  whom  form- 
ed a  successive  link.  The  first,  after  running  a 
certain  distance,  handed  it  to  the  second,  the  sec- 
ond in  like  manner  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  till  it 
reached  the  point  proposed.  Hence  the  game  it 
used  by  Herodotus'"  as  a  comparison  wheieby  to  il- 
lustrate the  Persian  nyyapiiiov,  by  Plato"  as  a  lively 


1.  (Virro,  Da  l.ing.  Lat.,  v.,  133,  Milller.)— 3.  (Featua,  i.  t. 

Lana  Sen  ml  Virg.,  <€u.,  it.,  202.)— 3.  (SVhol  ail  Jov  ,  in , 

tr».>— 4  (Mm.,  xit.,  138.) — S.  (Mart.,  rift.,  J9  ) — B  (Jin  

WS.)— 7.  (Plul.,  Num.,  7.)— 8.  (San.  ail  Viro;.,  Mn.,  it.,  2«2.— 
Cw.,  Brut.,  57.)-9.  (i.,  32.1-10.  (r.,  130  .  til,  73.)— II  (Bao- 
kor,  Gallua,  ii.,  p.  99.)— 12.  (Adanu,  Appand.,  a.  t.)-I3  (Dior 
cut.,  it  ,  17. — Adanu,  Appand.,  »  t.)— 11.  (Dinaror.,  M  M  .  Il 
-.Shan,  N  A.,ii.,13  — PUn.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  18. — Adan.a,  Append., 
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mage  of  :uccessive  generations  of  i..en,  as  also  in 
the  well-known  line  of  Lucretius,1 

"  Et  quasi  cursores  vitai  lampada  tradunt."' 
And  it  is  said  that  the  art  consisted  in  the  several 
runners  carrying  the  torch  unextinguished  through 
their  respective  distances,  those  who  let  it  go  out 
losing  all  share  of  honour.  Now,  if  this  were  all, 
such  explanation  might  content  us.  But,  secondly, 
we  are  plainly  told  that  it  was  an  dyuv  ;  the  runners 
are  said  dpiXkaadai  ;3  some  are  said  to  have  won 
(vinpv  "kajinddi*) ;  the  scholiast  on  Aristoph,  Ran.,8 
talks  of  rovg  votutovc  rpixovrac,  which  shows  that 
it  must  have  been  a  race  between  a  number  of  per- 
sons, the  scholiast  on  the  same  play*  speaks  of 
fyuvai  rove  dpofieac,  rove  rpexovrac,  which  shows 
that  a  number  must  have  started  at  once. 

This  second  account  implies  competition.  But  in 
a  chain  of  runners,  each  of  whom  handed  the  torch  to 
the  next  man  successively,  where  could  the  competi- 
tion be  1  One  runner  might  be  said  to  lose — he  who 
let  the  torch  go  out ;  but  who  could  be  said  to  win  ? 

We  offer  the  following  hypothesis  in  answer  to 
this  question.  Suppose  that  there  were  several 
chains  of  runners,  each  of  which  had  to  carry  the 
torch  the  given  distance.  Then  both  conditions 
would  be  fulfilled.  The  torch  would  be  handed 
along  each  chain,  which  would  answer  to  the  first 
condition  of  successive  delivery.  That  chain  in 
which  it  travelled  most  quickly  and  soonest  reached 
its  destination  would  be  the  winner,  which  would 
answer  to  the  second  condition,  its  being  a  race 
between  competitors. 

In  confirma''.ion  of  this  hypothesis,  we  observe  as 
follows :  Tht  nscription  in  Bockh,  No.  245,  con- 
sists of  the  following  lines : 

Xafnruda  veiKr/oac  ovv  e<j>r/6otc  tt/v  6'  dviOnna 
Eiirv£j«Jj7f  nalc  uv  Evtv%i6ovc  '\0/j.ovevc. 

This  Eutychides  was  no  doubt  the  gymnasiarch 
who  won  with  the  iipr/Boi  he  had  trained,  just  as 
Andocides7  talks  of  his  vevucnuevai  Xannddt  as  gym- 
nasiarch ;  so,  too,  Inscr.  No.  250  records  a  like 
victory  of  the  tribe  Cecropis.  Now  we  know  that 
the  gymnasiarchs  were  chosen  one  from  each  tribe. 
If,  then,  each  one  furnished  a  chain  of  ?ia/inadi/<p6pot, 
there  would  have  been  ten  (in  later  times  twelve) 
chains  of  runners.  Perhaps,  however,  the  gymna- 
siarchs were  not  all  called  on  to  perform  this  ser- 
vice, but  each  once  only  in  the  year,  which  would  al- 
low us  for  each  of  the  three  greater  celebrations  (the 
Prometheia,  Panathenaea,  and  Hephaisteia)  three 
or  four  chains  of  competitors.  It  may  be  here  re- 
marked, that  Inscr.  No.  244  gives  a  list  of  oi  vei- 
nrjaavTEc  TTjv  2.afj.nd8a,  the  winners  in  the  torch-race, 
fourteen  in  number.  Who  were  these  1  If  the 
several  links  of  the  winning  chain,  it  is  rather 
against  analogy  that  they  should  be  named.  No 
one  ever  heard  the  names  of  a  chorus :  yet  they 
can  hardly  be  fourteen  winning  gymnasiarchs. 

The  place  of  running  was,  in  these  great  celebra- 
tions, from  the  altar  of  the  Three  Gods  (Prome- 
theus, Athena,  and  Hephaistos)  in  the  outer  Cera- 
mekus  to  the  Acropolis,  a  distance  of  near  half  a 
mile.8  That  in  honour  of  Bendis  was  run  in  the 
Peiraeus.9 

The  origin  of  these  games  must  be  sought,  we 
think,  in  the  worship  of  the  Titan  Prometheus. 
The  action  of  carrying  an  unextinguished  light 
from  the  Cerameicus  to  the  Acropolis  is  a  lively 
symbol  of  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  Titan  upon 
man,  when  he  bore  fire  from  the  habitations  of  the 
gods  and  bestowed  it  upon  man. 

1.  (ii.,  77.) — 2.  ( Compute  also  Auct.  ad  Hereon.,  iv.,  46.)— 3. 
(Plat.,  Rep.,  1.  c.)  —  4.  (Andoc.  in  Alcib.,  ad  fin.  —  Compare 
BOckh,  Inscr.,  No.  243,  244.)— 5.  (1.  c.)— «.  (v.,  133 .)— 7.  (1.  c.) 
-8.  pausan.,  i.,  30,  2.— Schol  ad  Ran.,  1085.)— 9    Plat.,  1.  c.) 
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K'Atipac  aKauaroio  Trvpbc  TtfXeoKonm  ai/tfn 
iv  KoiXy  vupdrjKi.1 
But  the  gratitude  to  the  giver  of  fire  soon  passed  to 
the  Olympian  gods  who  presided  over  its  use ;  He- 
phaistos, who  taught  men  to  apply  it  to  the  melting 
and  moulding  of  metal,  and  Athena,  who  carried  it 
through  the  whole  circle  of  useful  and  ornamental 
arts.  To  these  three  gods,  then,  were  these  games 
at  first  devoted,  as  the  patrons  of  fire.  And  look- 
ing to  the  place  it  was  run  in — the  Cerameicus,  01 
Potters'  quarter — we  are  much  inclined  to  adopt 
Welcker's  suggestion,3  viz.,  that  it  was  the  Kepap.ei( 
or  potters  who  instituted  the  Xafiiradijfopia.  Athe- 
na (as  we  learn  from  the  Kepa/iic)  was  their  patron 
goddess  ;  and  who  more  than  they  would  have  rea- 
son to  be  thankful  for  the  gift  and  use  of  fire  1  Pot- 
tery would  be  one  of  the  first  modes  in  w  hich  it 
would  be  made  serviceable  in  promoting  the  wants 
of  life.  In  later  times  the  same  honour  was  paid 
to  all  gods  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with 
fire,  as  to  Pan,  to  whom  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept 
up  in  his  grotto  under  the  Acropolis,  and  who  was 
in  this  capacity  called  by  the  Greeks  Phanetes,  by 
the  Romans  Lucidus ;  so  also  to  Artemis,  called  by 
i  Sophocles  'kfKp'mvpoc,  and  worshipped  as  the  moon.' 
At  first,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  symbolic 
representation  in  honour  of  the  gods  who  gave  and 
taught  men  the  use  of  material  moulding  fire  (ttuv- 
\  rexvov  nip,  ScSdcsKokoc  TtyvTic,  as  ^Eschylus  calls  it*), 
though  this  special  signification  was  lost  sight  of  in 
later  times.  Other  writers,  in  their  anxiety  to  get 
!  a  common  signification  for  all  the  times  and  modes 
of  the  XannaSrityop'ia,  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  all  who  were  honoured  by  it  were  connected 
with  the  heavenly  bodies,  "hafntpol  dvvaora'i  (so  Creu- 
zer*  and  Miiller6) ;  others,  that  it  always  had  an  in- 
ner signification,  alluding  to  the  inward  fire  by  whicb 
Prometheus  put  life  into  man  (so  Bronsted7).  Bui 
this  legend  of  Prometheus  was  a  later  interpreta- 
tion of  the  earlier  one,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
Plat.  Prolag.,  p.  321,  D.,  with  Hesiod,  Theog.,56l,sq. 

LAMPAS.    (Vid.  Lampadephoria.) 

♦LAMPS'ANE,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscoridea 
and  Galen,  and  which  most  of  the  commentators 
take  for  the  Sinapi  arvense.  Sprengel,  however, 
joins  Columna  in  preferring  Raphanus  raphanistrum. 
Adams  will  not  decide  between  the  two.  Both 
plants  get  the  English  name  of  Charlock.8 

LA'NCEA.    (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

LANI'STA.    (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  475.) 

LANX,  dim.  LANCULA,  a  large  dish,  made  ol 
silver  or  some  other  metal,  and  sometimes  emboss- 
ed, used  at  splendid  entertainments  to  hold  meat 
or  fruit'  (vid.  Cosna,  p.  275),  and  consequently  at 
sacrifices10  and  funeral  banquets.11  (Vid.  Funus, 
page  462.)  The  silver  dishes  used  by  the  Romans 
at  their  grand  dinners  were  of  vast  size,  so  that  a 
boar,  for  example,  might  be  brought  whole  to  table.1* 
They  often  weighed  from  100  to  500  pounds.13 

The  balance  (Libra  bilanx1*)  was  so  called  be- 
cause it  had  two  metallic  dishes.14 

When  an  officer  entered  a  house  for  the  recov- 
ery of  stolen  goods,  being  nearly  naked,  he  held  a 
dish  before  his  face.  Such  a  search  was  said  to  be 
made  lance  et  licio.ls    (Vid.  Furtum,  p.  463.) 

♦LAP'ATHUM  (Idna0ov),  a  kind  of  Sorrel,  Monk's 
Rhubarb,  or  Dock.    The  five  species  described  by 

1.  (Hesiod.,  Theog.,  366,  ed.Gaisf.)— 2.  ( /Eschyl.  Trilogie,  p 
121.J—3.  (Creuzer,  Symbolik,  ii.,  p.  752,  764.  French  trans].)  - 
4.  (Prom.,  7,  110.)— 5.  (1.  c.)— 6.  (Minerva  Polias,  p.  5.)  —  7 
(Voyages,  &c,  ii.,  p.  286,  note  2.) — 8.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  142. — Adams 
Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  vi.,  I. — Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  ii.,  4.— 
Id.  ib.,  II.,  iv.,  41.— Ovid,  Pont.,  III.,  v,  20.—  Petron.,  31.)  — 16 
(Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  194,  394—  JEa.,  viii.,  284.  — Ib.,  xii.,  215.— 
Ovid,  Pont.,  IV.,  viii.,  40.)  —  11.  (Propert.,  II.,  xiii.,  23.)—  12. 
(Hor.,  1.  c.)— 13.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  52.)— 14.  (Mart.  Cap.,  ii, 
180.)— 15.  (Cic,  Acad.,  iv.,  12.— Id.,  Tusc.,  v.,  17.— Virg.,  J£an 
xii.,  725.— Pers.,  iv.,  10.)— 16.  (Festus,  ».  v.— Aid.  GelL,  xi.,  18 1 


La  RENTAL  a 


LATER. 


Oioscoridet>  ar«  thus  arranged  by  Sprengel,  who  m 
this,  as  Adams  remarks,  closely  follows  Bauhin : 
I.  The  b%vTunraOov  is  the  Rumex  acutus ;  the  2d 
species  is  the  R.  patientia ;  the  3d,  the  R.  scuta- 
tus  ;  the  4th,  the  R.  acetosa ;  and  the  5th,  the  R 
hydrolapathum,  Huds.  The  Dock  is  named  Rumex 
by  Pliny,  and  Paratella  by  Macer.  The  Lapnihum 
of  Celsus,  according  to  Adams,  is  not  well  defined, 
and  Dr.  Milligan  refers  it,  as  the  same  authority 
remarks,  to  seven  species  of  Rumex,  in  a  very  fan- 
ciful and  loose  manner.1 

LAPHHIA  (Adppia),  an  annual  festival,  celebra- 
ted at  Patrae,  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of  Artemis,  sur- 
named  Laphria.  The  peculiar  manner  in  which  it 
was  solemnized  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire is  described  by  Pausanias.'  On  the  approach 
of  the  festival,  the  Patrseans  placed  in  a  circle, 
around  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  large  pieces  of 
green  wood,  each  being  sixteen  yards  in  length  ; 
within  the  altar  they  placed  dry  wood.  They  then 
formed  an  approach  to  the  altar  in  the  shape  of 
steps,  which  were  slightly  covered  with  earth.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  festival  a  most  magnificent  pro- 
cession went  to  the  Temple  of  Artemis,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  there  followed  a  maiden  who  had  to  perform 
the  functions  of  priestess  on  the  occasion,  and  who 
rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  stags.  On  the  second 
day  the  goddess  was  honoured  with  numerous  sac- 
rifices, offered  by  the  state  as  well  as  by  private  in- 
dividuals. These  sacrifices  consisted  of  eatable 
birds,  boars,  stags,  goats,  sometimes  of  the  cubs  of 
wolves  and  bears,  and  sometimes  of  the  old  animals 
themselves.  All  these  animals  were  thrown  upon 
the  altar  alive  at  the  moment  when  the  dry  wood 
was  set  on  fire.  Pausanias  says  that  he  often  saw 
a  bf.  ar,  or  some  other  of  the  animals,  when  seized 
by  *ae  flames,  leap  from  the  altar  and  escape  across 
the  barricade  of  green  wood.  Those  persons  who 
had  thrown  them  upon  the  altar  caught  the  devo- 
ted victims  again,  and  threw  them  back  into  the 
flames.  The  Patraeans  did  not  remember  that  a 
person  Lad  ever  been  injured  by  any  of  the  animals 
on  this  occasion. 

LAPIS  SPECULA  RIS.  {Vid  House,  Roman. 
p  521.) 

LA'QUEAR.    (Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  520.) 

LAQL'EATO'RES.    (Vid.  Glaiuatoreb,  p.  176  ) 

LARA'RIUM  was  a  place  in  the  inner  part  of  a 
Roman  house,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Lares, 
and  in  which  their  images  were  kept  and  wor- 
shipped. It  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  re- 
ligious Romans  in  the  morning,  immediately  alter 
they  rose,  to  perform  their  prayers  in  the  lararium. 
This  custom  is  at  least  said  to  have  been  observed  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,'  who  had  among 
the  statues  of  his  lares  those  of  Christ,  Abraham, 
Orpheus,  and  Alexander  the  Great.  This  emperor 
had  a  second  lararium,  from  which  the  first  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  majux,  and  the  images  of 
his  second  or  lesser  lararium  were  representations 
of  great  and  distinguished  men,  among  whom  are 
mentioned  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Achilles.  That  these 
images  were  sometimes  of  gold,  is  stated  by  Sue- 
tonius* We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  custom- 
ary to  have  more  than  one  lararium  in  a  house,  or 
nrhether  the  case  of  Alexander  Severus  is  merely 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  exception. 

LARENTA'LIA,  sometimes  written  LARENTI- 
NA'LIA  and  LAURENTA  LIA,  was  a  Roman  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  Acca  Larentia,  the  wife  of  Kaus- 
tulus,  and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  It 
was  celebrated  in  December,  on  the  10th  before  the 
calends  of  January.*    The  sacrifice  in  this  festival 


•vos  performed  in  the  Velabrum  at  me  place  wtuch 
led  into  the  Nova  Via,  which  was  out3ide  of  the  old 
city,  not  far  from  the  Porta  Romanula.  At  ihia 
place  Acca  was  said  to  have  been  buried  1  Thi» 
festival  appears  not  to  have  been  confined  to  Vcca 
Larentia,  but  to  have  been  sacred  to  all  the  Lares  ' 

LARGITIO    (Vid.  Ambitus.) 

LARNAKES.    (  Vid.  Fuxus,  p.  456.) 

*LARIJS  (Aapof),  a  species  of  Bird,  generally  re- 
garded as  the  Gull  or  Scamew,  the  Larus  canus,  L. 
Some  of  its  characters,  however,  as  given  by  Aris- 
totle, agree  better  with  the  L.  parasiticus  or  L. 
'  marinus.  "  The  poet  Lycophron  uses  the  word 
navriZ  for  Xapoc  Tzetzes  says  that  he  calls  an  old 
man  by  this  name,  because  in  old  age  the  hair  be- 
comes hoary  like  the  leathers  of  the  Seamew."* 

'LATAX  (/taraf),  the  Otter.    (  Vid.  Enhyorus.) 

LATER,  dim.  LATERCULUS  (ttHvOoc,  dim. 
■xXivdic,  irMvdiov),  a  Brick.  Besides  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  other  ancient  nations  employed  brick  for 
building  to  a  great  extent,  especially  the  Bahyloni- 
;  ans*  and  Egyptians.  In  the  latter  country,  a  paint- 
|  ing  on  the  walls  of  a  tomb  at  Thebes5  exhibits  slaves, 
1  in  one  part  employed  in  procuring  water,  in  mixing, 
tempering,  and  carrying  the  clay,  or  in  turning  the 
bricks  out  of  the  mould  (vid.  Forma),  and  arran- 
ging them  in  order  on  the  ground  to  be  dried  by  the 
sun,  and  in  another  part  carrying  the  dried  bricks 
by  means  of  the  yoke  (vid.  Asilla)  to  be  used  in 
building.  In  the  annexed  woodcut  we  see  a  man 
with  three  bricks  suspended  from  each  end  of  the 
yoke,  ami  beside  him  another  who  leinras  from 
havins  deposited  his  load. 


I.  (Dioacor.,  ii.,  140.— Adama,  Append.,  •.  ».)—».  (mi.,  18,  » 
r  )-3  (L»mpni;„  Al.  Scv..  20.  31.)— 4.  (ViwU., ».)— 5.  (Featua, 
.  r  — Mmcroh..  i  .  10  —  Ond.  Fa.t  .  Hi*  57.) 


These  figures  are  selected  from  the  above-men- 
tioned painting,  being,  in  fact,  original  portraits  ol 
two  kiyvTZTtoi  nkivtfuipdpoi,  girt  with  linen  round 
the  loins  in  exact  accordance  with  the  description 
given  of  them  by  Aristophanes,  who  at  the  same 
time  alludes  to  all  the  operations  in  the  process  ol 
brick-rnaking  (nXivdonoda*),  which  are  exhibited  in 
the  Theban  painting.7 

The  Romans  distinguished  between  those  bricks 
which  were  merely  dried  by  the  sun  and  air  (latere* 
crudi  ■*  n?uvHoc  <!>/*>?*),  and  those  which  were  burned 
in  the  kiln  (cocti  or  entitles;  dirral1*).  They  prefened 
for  the  purpose  clay  which  was  either  whitish  or 
decidedly  red.  They  considered  spring  the  best 
time  for  brick-making,  and  kept  the  bricks  two 
years  before  they  were  used.  They  made  them 
principally  of  three  shapes  :  the  Lydtan,  which  win 
a  foot  broad,  li  feet  long;  the  tetraduron,  which 
was  four  palms  square  ;  and  the  pentadnron.  which 
was  five  palms  square    They  used  them  .-mailer 


1  (Macro!..,  I.  c.-Vimi,  Do  Luis.  Lat.,  ».,  23,  24  )— 2.  |Hu 
tung.die  Religion  der  Romer,  n.,  148.) — 3.  (Annul.,  II  A.,  t.,  8 
— Schnl  id  I.yophr.,  424.—  Ailami,  Append.,  ■.  v  )-4  fllercd  , 
I.,  179.— Xeo.,  Anah.,  in.,  4,  t)  7,  II. — Nahum,  in.,  I4.I-J.  (Wil- 
kinaon'a  Mannrra  aod  Cuatotna,  n.,  p.  W.) — 6.  (Schol.  ID  I'ind., 
Ol  ,  ».,  20.)  —  7.  (A»p»,  1132—1153. — 8chol.  a*l  lor.) —  H.  <  Plio, 
H.  N.,  u».,  48.— Vairo,  DaRaRuat.,1.,  14.— Col.,  l)e  Re  Ru«u 
ix.,  I.)  — 9.  (Paua.,  tui.,  8,5.)  —  10.  (Xen  Aoa>>.  n.,  «.  4  1* 
Herod  ,  I.  c) 
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1 ATERNA. 


dATINlTAS. 


Ill  pnva  .e  than  u  public  edifices.  Ot  this  an  exam- 
ple is  presented  in  the  great  building  at  Treves, 
called  the  palace  of  Constantine,  which  is  built  of 
"  burned  bricks,  each  of  a  square  form,  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick."1 
These  bricks,  therefore,  were  the  pentadora  of  Vi- 
truvius  and  Pliny.  At  certain  places  the  bricks 
were  made  so  porous  as  to  float  in  water;  and 
these  were  piobably  used  in  the  construction  of 
aiches,  in  which  their  lightness  would  be  a  great 
advantage.3  It  was  usual  to  mix  straw  with  the 
clay.3  In  building  a  brick  wall,  at  least  crudo  latere, 
i.  e .,  with  unburned  bricks,  the  interstices  were 
filled  with  clay  or  mud  (luto*),  but  the  bricks  were 
also  sometimes  cemented  with  mortar.6  For  an 
account  of  the  mode  of  arranging  the  bricks,  see 
Murds.  The  Babylonians  used  asphaltum  as  the 
cement.*  Pliny'  calls  the  brickfield  lateraria,  and 
to  make  bricks  lateres  ducere,  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  irXivdovg  iXntiv  or  Ipveiv* 

The  Greeks  considered  perpendicular  brick  walls 
more  durable  than  stone,  and  introduced  them  in 
their  greatest  public  edifices.  Brick  was  so  com- 
mon at  Rome  as  to  give  occasion  to  the  remark  of 
the  Emperor  Augustus  in  reference  to  his  improve- 
ments, that,  having  found  it  brick  (laUritiam),  he 
had  left  it  marble.9  The  Babylonian  bricks  are 
commonly  found  inscribed  with  the  characters  call- 
ed from  their  appearance  arrow-headed  or  cunei- 
form. It  is  probable  that  these  inscriptions  record- 
ed the  time  and  place  where  the  bricks  were  made. 
The  same  practice  was  enjoined  by  law  upon  the 
Roman  brickmakers.  Each  had  his  mark,  such  as 
the  figure  of  a  god,  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  encircled 
by  his  own  name,  often  with  the  name  of  the  place, 
of  the  consulate,  or  of  the  owner  of  the  kiln  or  the 
brickfield.10  It  has  been  observed  by  several  anti- 
quaries, that  these  imprints  upon  bricks  might  throw 
considerable  light  upon  the  history  and  ancient  ge- 
ography of  the  places  where  they  are  found.  Mr. 
P.  E.  Wiener  has  accordingly  traced  the  22d  legion 
through  a  great  part  of  Germany  by  the  bricks  which 
bear  its  name.11  In  Britain  many  Roman  bricks 
have  been  found  in  the  country  of  the  Silures  with 
the  inscription  LEG.  II.  AVG.  stamped  upon  them.13 

The  term  laterculus  was  applied  to  various  pro- 
ductions of  the  shape  of  bricks,  such  as  pastry  or 
confectionary  ;13  and  for  the  same  reason,  ingots  of 
gold  and  silver  are  called  lateres.1* 

LATERNA  or  LANTERNA  (invoc,"  XvXvovxos 
in  later  Greek,  ^avog11),  a  Lantern.  Two  bronze 
lanterns,  constructed  with  nicety  and  skill,  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii. One  of  them  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut.  Its  form  is  cylindrical.  At  the  bottom 
is  a  circular  plate  of  metal,  resting  on  three  balls. 
Within  is  a  bronze  lamp  attached  to  the  centre  of 
the  base,  and  provided  with  an  extinguisher,  shown 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  lantern.  The  plates  of 
translucent  horn,  forming  the  sides,  probably  had 
no  aperture ;  but  the  hemispherical  cover  may  be 
raised  so  as  to  admit  the  hand  and  to  serve  instead 
of  a  door,  and  it  is  also  perforated  with  holes  through 
which  the  smoke  might  escape  To  the  two  up- 
right pillars  supporting  the  frame-work,  a  front  view 
of  one  of  which  is  shown  on  the  left  hand  of  the 


1.  (Wyttenbach'8  Guide  to  the  Roman  Antiquities  of  Treves, 
f .  48.)— 2-  (Plm.,  H.  N.,xxxv.,  49.— Vitruv.,ii.,3.)— 3.  (Vitruv., 
L  — Pallad.  De  Re  Rust.,  vi.,  12.— Exod.,  v.,  7.)— 4.  (Col.,  1. 
cl—  5.  (Wyttenbach,  p.  65,  66.)— 6.  (Herod.,  1.  c.)— 7.  (vii., 
6'  )— 8.  (Herod.,  i.,  179.— Id.,  ii.,  136).— 9.  (Sueton.,  Aug.,  29.) 
— 10.  (Seroux  d'Agincourt,  Rec.  de  Fragmens,  p.  82-88.)  —  11. 
(De  Leg.  Rom.  vie.  sec.  Darmstad,  1830,  p.  106-137.)— 12.  (Ar- 
chsologia,  V.,  v.,  p.  35.)  —  13.  (Plaut.,  Poen.,  i.,  2,  112.— Cato, 
De  Re  Rust.,  109.)  — 14.  (Plin.,  H  N.,  xxxiii.,  17.)  —  15.  (Ar- 
istoph.,  Pax,  841.  —  Pherecrates,  p.  26,  ed.  Runkel.)  —  16. 
(Phrynicus,  Eclrg.,  p.  59.)  —  17.  (Athemeus,  xv.,  58. — Philox., 
Gloss.) 
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lantern,  c  iains  are  attached  for  carrying  the  'adubtb 
by  means  of  the  handle  at  the  top 


We  learn  from  Martial's  epigrams1  that  bladilei 
was  used  for  lanterns  as  well  as  horn.  Some  cen- 
turies later  glass  was  also  substituted."  The  most 
transparent  horn  lanterns  were  brought  from  Car- 
thage.* When  the  lantern  was  required  for  use,  the 
lamp  was  lighted  and  placed  within  it.4  It  was  car- 
ried by  a  slave,*  who  was  called  the  laternarius.' 
When  a  lantern  was  not  at  hand,  a  basket  (anvpi- 
dwv),  as  a  cheaper  and  commoner  utensil,  was  taken 
to  hold  the  lamp.' 

Lanterns  were  much  employed  in  military  opera 
tions  ;8  and  not  only  the  common  kind,  but  the  dark 
lantern,  which  was  square,  with  a  white  skin  on  the 
side  next  to  the  bearer,  enabling  him  to  see,  and 
with  black  skins  on  the  three  other  sides  * 

LATICLA'VII.    (Vid.  Clavus,  p.  264  ) 

LATI'NyE  FE'RLE.    (Vid.  Ferue,  p  436.) 

LATI'NITAS,  LA'TIUM,  JUS  LATH  (rb  «» 
"Kovfitvov  Aareiov10).  All  these  expressions  are  used 
to  signify  a  certain  status  intermediate  between  that 
of  cives  and  peregrini.  The  word  "  Latinitas"  oc- 
curs in  Cicero.11  Before  the  passing  of  the  lex  Julia 
de  Civitate,  the  above  expressions  denoted  a  certain 
nationality,  and,  as  part  of  it,  a  certain  legal  status 
with  reference  to  Rome  ;  but  after  the  passing  of 
that  lex,  these  expressions  denoted  only  a  certain 
status,  and  had  no  reference  to  any  national  distinc- 
tion. About  the  year  B.C.  89,  a  lex  Pompeia  gave 
the  jus  Latii  to  all  the  Transpadani,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  privilege  of  obtaining  the  R<>man  civitas 
by  having  filled  a  magistratus  in  their  own  cities. 
To  denote  the  status  of  these  Transpadcni,  the  word 
Latinitas  was  used,  which,  since  the  passing  of  the 
lex  Julia,  had  lost  its  proper  signification  ;  and  this 
was  the  origin  of  that  Latinitas  which  thenceforth 
existed  to  the  time  of  Justinian.  This  new  Latini- 
tas, or  jus  Latii,  was  given  to  whole  towns  and  coun- 
tries ;  as,  for  instance,  by  Vespasian  to  the  whole 
of  Spain,13  and  to  certain  Alpine  tribes  (Lotto  do- 
natixt). 

This  new  Latinitas  was  given  not  only  to  towns 
already  existing,  but  to  towns  which  were  founded 
subsequently  to  the  lex  Pompeia,  as  Latinas  Colo- 
nise ;  for  instance,  Novum -Ooinum,  which  was 
founded  B.C.  59  by  Caesar.  Several  Latin  towns 
of  this  class  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  especially  in 
Spain. 

Though  the  origin  of  this  Latinitas,  whicL  makes 
so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  Roman  jurists,  is  cer- 
tain, it  is  not  certain  wherein  it  differed  from  that 

1.  (xiv.,  61,  62.)— 2.  (Isid.,  Orig.,  xx.,  10.)— 3.  (Plaut.,  AuL, 
III.,  vi.,  30.)  — 4.  (Pherecrates,  p.  21.)  — 5.  (Plant.,  Amphitr. 
Prol.,  149.— Id.  ib.,  I.,  i.,  185.— Val.  Max,  vi,  8,  1.)— 6.  (Cic 
in  Pis.,  9.)— 7.  (Aristoph.,  Achar.,  452.)  —  8.  ;Veget.,De  R« 
Mil.,  iv.,  18.)  —  9.  (Jul.  Africanus,  69,  ap.  Math  Par.,  1693,  p 
311.)— 10.  (Strab.,p.  186. Casaub.)— 11.  (ad  AT  ,x  »,  IS.)— It 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  iii.,  4.)— 13  (Id.  ib.,  iii.,  SO.) 


fiATINTTAS. 


cAIRlTNCUL. 


(attnitas  whu  h  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Latim 
before  the  passing  of  the  Julia  lex.  It  is,  however, 
clear  that  all  the  old  Laiini  had  not  the  same  rights 
with  respect  to  Home,  and  that  they  could  acquire 
the  civitas  on  easier  terms  than  those  by  which  the 
new  Latinitas  was  acquired.1  Accordingly,  the 
rights  of  the  old  Latini  might  be  expressed  by  the 
term  majus  Latium,  and  those  of  the  new  Latini  by 
the  term  minus  Latium,  accoramg  to  Niebuhr's  in- 
genious emendation  of  Gams.'  The  majus  Latium 
might  he  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Laiium 
antiquum  and  vetus  of  Pliny  for  Pliny,  in  descri- 
bing the  towns  of  Spain,  always  describes  the  prop- 
er colonies  as  consisting  "  civium  Romanorum," 
while  he  describes  other  towns  as  consisting  some- 
limes  "  Latinorum"  simply,  and  sometimes  "  Lati- 
noruru  veterum.-'  or  as  consisting  of  oppidani  "  La- 
tii  veteris,"  from  which  an  opposition  between  La- 
tini veteres  and  Latini  simply  might  be  inferred. 
But  a  oareful  examination  of  Pliny  rathe*-  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  Latini  veteres  and  Latini  are 
the  same,  and  that  by  these  terms  he  merely  desig- 
nates the  Latini  coloniarii  hereafter  mentioned. 
The  emendation  of  Niebuhr  is  therefore  not  sup- 
ported by  these  passages  of  Pliny,  and  though  in- 
genious, it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  rejected ;  not  for  the 
leasons  assigned  by  Madvig,  which  Savigny  has  an- 
swered, but  because  it  does  not  appear  to  he  con- 
sistent with  the  whole  context  of  Gams. 

The  new  Latini  had  not  the  connubium,  and  it 
is  a  doubtful  question  whether  the  old  Latini  had  it. 
The  new  Latini  had  the  commercium,  and  herein 
their  condition  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  twelve 
or  eighteen  old  Latin  colonies,  which  were  specially 
favoured.    ( Vid.  Civitas.) 

This  new  Latinitas,  which  was  given  to  the  Trans- 
padani,  was  that  legal  status  which  the  lex  Junia 
Norbana  gave  to  a  numerous  class  of  freedmen, 
hence  called  Latini  Juniani.*  The  date  of  this  lex 
is  not  ascertained. 

The  Laiini  coloniarii,  who  are  mentioned  by  Ul- 
j»ian,'  are  the  inhabitants  of  towns  beyond  Italy,  to 
whom  the  Latinitas  was  given.  These  are  the 
towns  which  Pliny  calls  "oppida  Latinorum  vete- 
rum" and  enumerates  with  the  "  oppida  avium  Ro- 
manorum,"' which  were  military  colonies  of  Roman 
citizens.  The  passages  in  which  the  Latini  colo- 
niarii are  mentioned  as  a  class  then  existing,  must 
have  been  written  before  Cat«*~dlla  gave  the  civitas 
to  the  whole  empire. 

These,  the  most  recent  views  of  Savigny  on  this 
difficult  subject,  are  contained  in  the  Zeitschrift,  vol. 
ix.,  Der  Rom.  Vulkssehluss  der  Tafel  von  Heraclea. 

The  Latini  could  acquire  the  jus  Quiritium,  ac- 
cording to  Ulpian,7  in  the  following  ways  :  By  the 
beneficium  principale,  liberi,  iteratio,  militia,  navis, 
Bpdificium,  pistrinum  ;  and  by  a  senatus  consultum 
it  was  given  to  a  female  "vulgo  qua  sit  ter  emxa." 
These  various  modes  of  acquiring  the  civitas  are 
treated  in  detail  by  Ulpian,  from  which,  as  well  a3 
the  connexion  of  this  title  "  De  Latinis"  with  the 
first  title,  which  is  "  De  Libertis,"  it  appears  that 
he  only  treated  of  the  modes  in  which  the  civitas 
Blight  be  acquired  by  those  Latini  who  were  liberti. 
Hie  same  remark  applies  to  the  observations  of 
Gaius'  on  the  same  subject  (Quibux  modis  Latini  ad 
thitatem  Romanam  pervenianl)  In  speaking  of 
the  mode  of  acquiring  the  civitas  by  means  of  li- 
beri, Gaius  speaks  of  a  Latinus,  that  is,  a  libertus 
Latinus,  marrying  a  Roman  citizen,  or  a  Latina  co- 
loniaria,  or  a  woman  of  his  own  condition,  from  which 
it  is  clear  that  all  his  remarks  under  this  head  apply 
to  liberti  Latini;  and  it  also  appears  that  (•hum 


1  sppaks  of  the  Latini  coloniarii  as  a  c)  vss  existing  a 
his  time.  Neither  Ulpian  nor  Gaius  says  anythinf 
on  the  mode  by  which  a  Latinus  coloniarius  might 
obtain  the  civitas  Romana. 

*I<ATOS  (Aanjf),  the  name  of  a  fish  mentio  ed 
by  Strabo  and  Atheneeus.  It  would  appear  to  have 
been  some  variety  of  the  KopaKivo^,  or  Umbre. 

LATRU'NCULI  (moooi,  fijipoi),  Draughts.  Tne 
invention  of  a  game  resembling  draughts  was  attnb 
uted  by  the  Greeks  to  Palamedes,  whom  they  hoi 
oured  as  one  of  their  greatest  benefactors.  (Ftd 
Abacus,  <)  7.)  The  game  is  certainly  mentioned  b) 
Homer,  who  represents  the  suitors  of  Penelope  amu 
sing  themselves  with  it.1  Others  ascribed  the  in 
vention  to  the  Egyptian  Theuth  and  the  painting; 
in  Egyptian  tombs,  which  are  of  far  higher  antiquity 
than  any  Grecian  monuments,  not  unfrequently  rep- 
resent persons  employed  in  this  recreation.  The 
painting,  from  which  the  accompanying  woodcut  is 
taken,  is  on  a  papyrus  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities  at  Leyden,  and  was  probably  made  about 


1700  years  B.C.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  ma.i  n 
here  represented  playing  alone  ;  whereas,  not  only 
in  works  of  Egyptian  art,  but  also  on  Greek  painted 
vases,  we  commonly  observe  two  persons  playing 
together.  For  this  purpose  there  were  two  sets  of 
men,  one  set  being  black,  the  other  white  or  red 
Being  intended  to  represent  a  miniature  combat  be- 
tween two  armies,  they  were  called  soldiers  (m:/i- 
tes'),  foes  (hostes),  and  marauders  (latrones,  dim.  la- 
trunculi*) ,  also  Calculi,  because  stones  were  often 
employed  for  the  purpose.'  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  metal  or  ivory,  glass  or  earthenware,  and 
they  were  various  and  often  fanciful  in  their  forms. 
The  object  of  each  player  was  to  get  one  of  his  ad- 
versary's men  between  two  of  his  own,  in  which 
case  he  was  entitled  to  take  the  man  kept  in  check,' 
or,  as  the  phrase  was,  alltgaius.''  Some  of  the  men 
were  obliged  to  be  moved  in  a  certain  direction  (or- 
dine),  and  were  therefore  called  ordtnam  ;  others 
might  be  moved  any  way,  and  were  called  vagi  f 
in  this  respect  the  game  resembled  chess,  which  is 
certainly  a  game  of  <jreal  antiquity. 

Seneca  calls  the  board  on  which  the  Romans 
played  at  draughts,  'abula  latrunrtilana ,*  The  spa 
ces  into  which  the  Doanl  was  divided  were  called 
mandm."  The  abacus,  represented  at  page  10,  ia 
crossed  by  five  lines.  As  five  men  were  allowed  on 
each  side,  we  may  suppose  one  playei  to  arrange 
his  five  men  on  the  lines  at  the  bottom  4  i.e  aba- 
cus, and  the  other  to  place  his  five  men  on  the  same 
lines  at  the  top,  and  we  shall  have  them  disposed 
according  to  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers,"  who 
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say  (tat  tne  middle  line  of  the  five  was  called 
U,ja  ypd/jiv-  But  instead  of  five,  the  Greelis  and 
Romans  often  had  twelve  lines  on  the  board,  whence 
the  game  so  played  was  called  duodecim  scripta.1 
Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latrunculi 
were  arranged  and  played  in  a  considerable  variety 
of  ways,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Egypt  and  other 
Oriental  countries.3 

Beside?  playing  with  draughtsmen  only,  when 
Lie  game  was  altogether  one  of  skill,  the  ancients 
i*ed  dice  (vid.  Tessera,  kv6oI)  at  the  same  time, 
so  as  to  combine  chance  with  skill,  as  we  do  in 
backgammon.' 

LATUS  CLAVUS.    (Vid.  Clavus  Latus.) 

LAUDATIO  FUNEBRIS.   ( Vid.  Funds,  p.  459.) 

LAURENTA'LIA.    ( Vid.  Larentalia.) 

*LAURUS,  the  Bay-tree.    (  Vid.  Daphne.) 

LAUTIA     ( Vid.  Legatus,  p.  575.) 

LAUTU'MLE,  LAUTO'MLE,  LATO'MLE,  or 
LATU'MLE  (MdoTOfiiat  or  'karofiiai,  Lat.  Lwpicidi- 
tta\  are  literally  places  where  stones  are  cut,  or 
quarries  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  Xarufiiai  was 
used  by  the  Sicilian  Greeks.4  In  particular,  how- 
ever, the  name  lautumiaj  was  given  to  the  public 
prison  of  Syracuse.  It  lay  in  the  steep  and  almost 
inaccessible  part  of  the  town  which  was  called 
Epipolae,  and  had  been  built  by  Dionysius  the  ty- 
rant.6 Cicero,  who  had  undoubtedly  seen  it  himself, 
describes  it6  as  an  immense  and  magnificent  work, 
worthy  of  kings  and  tyrants.  It  was  cut  to  an  im- 
mense depth  into  the  solid  rock,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  imagined  to  be  a  safer  or  stronger  prison 
than  this,  though  it  had  no  roof,  and  thus  left  the 
prisoners  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  rain, 
and  the  coldness  of  the  nights.7  The  whole  was  a 
stadium  in  length,  and  two  plethra  in  width.8  It 
was  not  only  used  as  a  prison  for  Syracusan  crimi- 
nals, but  other  Sicilian  towns  also  had  their  crimi- 
nals often  removed  to  it. 

The  Tullianum  at  Rome  was  also  sometimes 
Jailed  lautumiae     [Vid.  Carcer.) 

*LAVER,  a  plant  of  the  aquatic  class,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Vater  Parsley,  or  yellow  Water- 
presses.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Sium.  (Vid. 
Sium.) 

LECTI'CA  (kXivt),  tikividiov,  or  <j>opecov)  was  a 
kind  of  couch  or  litter,  in  which  persons,  in  a  lying 
position,  were  carried  from  one  place  to  another. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those 
which  were  used  for  carrying  the  dead,  and  those 
which  served  as  conveniences  for  the  living. 

The  former  of  these  two  kinds  of  lecticae  (also 
called  lectica  funebris,  lecticula,  lectus  funebris, 
feretrum,  or  capulum),  in  which  the  dead  were  car- 
ried to  the  grave,  seems  to  have  been  used  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  very  early  times.  In 
the  beauty  and  costliness  of  their  ornaments  these 
lecticae  varied  according  to  the  rank  and  circum- 
stances of  the  deceased.  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  459.) 
The  lectica  on  which  the  body  of  Augustus  was 
earried  to  the  grave  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold, 
and  was  covered  with  costly  drapery  worked  of  pur- 
ple and  gold.9  During  the  latter  period  of  the  Em- 
pire, public  servants  (lecticarii)  were  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  dead  to  the  grave  with- 
out any  expense  to  the  family  to  whom  the  de- 
ceased belonged.10  Representat:ons  of  lecticae  fune- 


1.  (Cic,  De  Or.,  i.,  SO. — Quintil.,  xi.,  2.— did,  Art.  Amat., 
iii.,  363.) — 2.  (Niebuhr,  Reisebeschr.  nach  Arabien,  i.,  p.  172.) 
3.  (Ter.,  Adelph.,  IV.,  vii.,  23  — Isid.,  Orig.,  xviii.,  60  —  Brunck, 
An.,  iii.,  60  — Becker,  Gafliia,  ii.,  p.  228,  &c.)— 4  (Pseudo-As- 
cou  ,  ad  Cio.  in  Verr.,  ii.,  1,  p.  161,  ed.  Orelli. — Compare  Diod. 
8ic,  n.,  S5  -Plaut.,  Preu.,  IV.,  ii.,  5.— Id.,  Capt.,  III.,  v.,  65.— 
Fsff.us,  «.  v.  Latunii£.)  — 5.  ( ASlian,  V.  H.,  rii.,  44.  — Cic.  in 
Verr.,  v.,  55.)— 6.  (in  Verr  ,  v.,  27.)— 7.  (Compare  Thucyd.,  vii., 
ST.) — 8.  (jElian,  I.  c.)— 9.  (Dion  Cass.,  lvi.,  34.— Compare  Di- 
on/8., Ant.  Rom.,  iv.,  p.  270.— Corn.  Nepos,  Att.,  2S,  2.— Tacit., 
Hint.,  iii..  67  )— 10.  (Novell.,  43  an  1  59.) 
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bres  have  been  found  on  several  sepulchral  rnonu 
ments.  The  following  woodcut  represents  one  ta 
ken  from  the  tombstone  of  M.  Antonius  Annus 
Lupus.' 


Lecticae  for  sick  persons  ai.d  invalids  seem  like- 
wise to  have  been  in  use  in  Greece  and  at  Rome 
from  very  early  times,  and  their  construction  prob- 
ably differed  very  little  from  that  of  a  lectica  fune- 
bris.* We  also  frequently  read  that  generals  in 
their  camps,  when  they  had  received  a  severe 
wound,  or  when  they  were  suffering  from  ill  health, 
made  use  of  a  lectica  to  be  carried  from  one  plaee 
to  another.* 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  we  do  not  hear 
that  lecticae  were  used  at  Rome  for  any  other  pur- 
poses than  those  mentioned  above.  The  Greeks, 
however,  had  been  long  familiar  with  a  different  kind 
of  lectica  (kXivti  or  ipopciov),  which  was  introduced 
among  them  from  Asia,  and  which  was  more  an 
article  of  luxury  than  anything  to  supply  an  actual 
want.  It  consisted  of  a  bed  or  mattress,  and  a  pil- 
low to  support  the  head,  placed  upon  a  kind  of  bed- 
stead or  couch.  It  had  a  roof  consisting  of  the 
skin  of  an  ox,  extending  over  the  couch  and  resting 
on  four  posts.  The  sides  of  this  lectica  were  cov- 
ered with  curtains  (av'kaiai).  It  appears  to  have  t  een 
chiefly  used  by  women,*  and  by  men  only  when  they 
were  in  ill  health.6  If  a  man  without  any  physical 
necessity  made  use  of  a  lectica,  he  drew  upon  him. 
self  the  censure  of  his  countrymen  as  a  person  of 
effeminate  character.*  But  in  the  time  subsequent 
to  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  Asia,  lecticae  were 
not  only  more  generally  used  in  Greece,  but  were 
also  more  magnificently  adorned.7  The  persons  01 
slaves  who  carried  their  masters  or  mistresses  in  a 
lectica  were  called  <j>opea<p6poi,e  and  their  number 
was  generally  two  or  four.'  When  this  kind  of  lec- 
tica was  introduced  among  the  Romans,  it  was 
chiefly  used  in  travelling,  and  only  very  seldom  in 
the  city  of  Rome  itself.  The  first  trace  of  such 
a  lectica  is  in  a  fragment  of  a  speech  of  C.  Grac- 
chus, quoted  by  Gellius.10  From  this  passage  it 
seems  evident  that  this  article  of  luxury  was  intro- 
duced into  Italy  from  Asia,  and  that  at  the  time 
scarcely  any  other  lectica  than  the  lectica  funebris 
was  known  to  the  country  people  about  Rome.  It 
also  appears  from  this  passage  that  the  lectica  there 
spoken  of  was  covered,  otherwise  the  countryman 
could  not  have  asked  whether  they  were  carrying  a 
dead  body.11  The  resemblance  of  such  a  lectica 
used  by  the  Romans  to  that  which  the  Greeks  had 
received  from  Asia  is  manifest  from  the  words  of 
Martial:1*  "  lectica  tula  pelle  veloque."  It  had  a  roof, 
consisting  of  a  large  piece  of  skin  or  leather  ex- 
panded over  it  and  supported  by  four  posts,  and  the 
sides  also  were  covered  with  curtains  (vela,  plaga 
or  plagula1').    During  the  time  of  the  Empire,  how- 


1.  (Compare  Lipsius,  Elect.,  i.,  19. — Scheffer,  De  He  Vehir 
ulari,  ii.,  5,  p.  89. — Gruter,  Inscr.,  p.  954,  8. — BSttiger,  Sxbina 
ii.,  p.  200. — Agyafalva,  Wanderungen  durch  Pompeii.) — 8.  (Liv., 
ii.,  36.— Aurel.  Vict.,  De  Vir.  111.,  c.  34.)— 3.  (Liv..  xriv  .  42.— 
Val.  Max.,  ii.,  8,  2.— Id.,  i.,  7.— Sueton.,  Octav.,  91  )— 4.  (Snid  , 
s.  v.  (boptiov.) — 5.  (Anacr.  ap.  Athen.,  xii.,  p.  533,  <Sc. — Pint., 
Pencl.,  27.  —  Lysiag,  De  Vuln.  Prasm.,  p.  172.  —  Andocid.,  De 
Myst.,  n.  30. — Plut.,  Eumen.,  14.) — 6.  (Dinarch.,  c.  Demosth 
p.  29.)  '  'Plut.,  Arat.,  17.)— 8.  (Diog.  Laert.,  v.,  4,  ♦  73  ,v— 9. 
(Lucian,  Epist.  Saturn.,  28. — Id.,  Soma.  ».  Gall.,  10. — Id.,  CJjm, 
9. — Compare  Becker,  Chariklea,  ii.,  p.  71,  <fec.) — 10.  (x.,  3  )— 
11.  (Compare  Cic,  Philip.,  ii.,  44.— Pint.,  Cic.,  48.—  Dion  Caee, 
xlvii.,  10.)— 12.  (xi.,  98.)— 13.  (Compare  Senec,  Sim.,  i.,  A— 
Suet.,  Tit.,  10.) 
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Bfer,  the  curtains  were  not  thought  a  sufficient  pre- 
lection for  a  lectica  ;  and,  consequently,  we  find 
that  lectica?,  used  by  men  as  well  as  women,  were 
closed  on  the  sides  by  windows  made  of  transparent 
stone  (lapis  specularis),  whence  Juvenal1  calls  such 
a  lectica  an  antrum  clausum  latis  specularibus*  We 
sometimes  find  mention  of  a  lectica  aperta,'  but  we 
hare  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this  case  it  had 
no  roof,  for  the  adjective  aperta  probably  means  no- 
thing more  than  that  the  curtains  were  removed, 
!.  e.,  either  thrown  aside  or  drawn  up.  The  whole 
lectica  was  of  an  oblong  form,  and  the  person  con- 
veyed in  it  lay  on  a  bed  (pulvinus),  and  the  head 
was  supported  by  a  pillow,  so  that  he  might  read  and 
write  in  it  with  ease.  To  what  extent  the  luxury 
of  having  a  soft  and  pleasant  bed  in  a  lectica  was 
carried,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero,  may  be  seen 
from  one  of  his  orations  against  Verres.*  Feath- 
er-beds seem  to  have  been  very  common.*  The 
framework,  as  well  as  the  other  appurtenances, 
were,  with  wealthy  persons,  probably  of  the  most 
costly  description.  The  lectica,  when  standing, 
rested  on  four  feet,  generally  made  of  wood.  Per- 
sons were  carried  in  a  lectica  by  slaves  (lecticarii) 
by  means  of  poles  (asserts)  attached  to  it,  but  not 
fixed,  so  that  they  might  easily  be  taken  off  when 
necessary.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  asse- 
res  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the  lecticarii,  and  not 
on  thongs  which  passed  round  the  necks  of  these 
slaves  and  hung  down  from  their  shoulders,  as  some 
modern  writers  have  thought.'  The  act  of  taking 
the  lectica  upon  the  shoulders  was  called  succollare* 
and  the  persons  who  were  carried  in  this  manner 
were  said  succollari.'  From  this  passage  we  also 
team  that  the  name  lecticarii  was  sometimes  incor- 
rectly applied  to  those  slaves  who  carried  a  person 
in  a  sella  or  sedan-chair.  The  number  of  lecticarii 
eynployed  in  carrying  one  lectica  varied  according  to 
its  sue,  and  the  display  of  wealth  which  a  person 
might  wish  to  make.  The  ordinary  number  was 
probably  two  but  it  varied  from  two  to  eight,  and 
the  lectica  is  called  hexaphoron  or  octophoron,  ac- 
cordingly as  it  was  carried  by  six  or  eight  persons." 
Wealthy  Romans  kept  certain  slaves  solely  as  their 
lecticarii and  for  this  purpose  they  generally  se- 
lected the  tallest,  strongest,  and  most  handsome 
men,  and  had  them  always  well  dressed.  In  the 
time  of  Martial  it  seems  to  have  been  customary 
for  the  lecticarii  to  wear  beautiful  red  liveries.  The 
lectica  was  generally  preceded  by  a  slave  called  an- 
teambulo,  whose  office  was  to  make  room  for  it." 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  these  lecticee 
among  the  Romans,  and  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  Republic,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  com- 
mon, though  they  were  chiefly  used  in  journeys,  and 
in  the  city  of  Rome  itself  only  by  ladies  and  inva- 
lids.14 But  the  love  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  kinds 
of  luxury,  increased  so  rapidly,  that  J.  Cassar  thought 
it  necessary  to  restrain  the  use  of  lecticae,  and  to 
confine  the  |>ri vJege  of  using  them  to  certain  per- 
sons of  a  certain  age,  and  to  certain  days  of  the 
year  " 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius  we  find  that  the  privilege 
of  using  a  lectica  in  the  city  was  still  a  great  dis- 
tinction, which  was  only  granted  by  the  emperor  to 
his  especial  favourites. "  lint  what  until  then  had 
been  a  privilege,  became  gradually  a  right  assumed 

1.  (It.,  20.) — 2.  (Compare  Jot.,  in.,  239.)— 3.  (Cic, PhiL, H., 
M.  — 4.  (t.,  11.)— 5.  (Jot.,  i.,  159,  *c.)— 6.  (Sueton.,  Cali((  , 
M.— Jut.,  Til.,  132.— Id.,  ill.,  245.— Martial,  iz.,  23,  9.)— 7.  (Sen- 
Epiit.,  60,  110.  —  Tertoll.  ad  Uxor.,  I.,  4.  — Clem.  Alex., 
Pedag.,  iii.,  4.— Jut.,  in.,  240.— Id.,  ix  ,  142.)— 8.  (Plin.,  II.  N., 
arxr.,  10.— Suctun.,  Claod.,  10.)— 9.  (Soeton.,  Otho,  f).)— 10.  (Pn- 
Iron.,  Sat.,  58.— Jut.,  ix.,  142.)— II.  (Jov.,  i.,  04  — Mart.,  n.,  81 . 
—Id.,  Ti.,77.— Cic.  in  Verr.,  t.,  II.— Id.,  ad  Quint.  Ft.,  IK,  10.) 
— 19.  (Cic.  nd  Fnm.,  it.,  12.)— 13.  (Mart.,  iii., 40.— Plin..  Enut ., 
li.,  H.—  Compare  Uecker,  Ontnn,  i.,  p.  213,  Ac.)— 14.  (Omn 
Can.,  mi    17  )  — 15  (Sueton..  Jul..  43.1—18.  (Suet..  Claud..  28  I 


by  all,  and  every  wealthy  Roman  kept  »ne  « r  mors 
lecticae,  with  the  requisite  number  of  lecticarii. 
The  Emperor  Domitian,  however,  forbade  prosti- 
tutes the  use  of  lecticae.1  Enterprising  individ- 
uals gradually  began  to  form  companies  (corpus  lec- 
ticae xorurn),  and  to  establish  public  lecticae,  which 
had  their  stands  (eastra  lecticariorum)  in  the  regit 
Transtiberina,  and  probably  in  other  parts  also, 
where  any  one  might  take  a  lectica  on  hire.*  Ths 
persons  of  whom  these  companies  consisted  were 
probably  of  the  lower  orders  or  freedmen.* 

The  lecticae  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken 
were  all  portable,  i.  e  ,  they  were  constructed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  asseres  might  easily  be  fastened 
to  them  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  carry  a  per- 
son in  them  from  one  place  to  another.  But  the 
name  lectica,  or,  rather,  the  diminutive  lecticula, 
was  also  sometimes  applied  to  a  kind  of  sofa,  which 
was  not  moved  out  of  the  house.  On  it  the  Ro- 
mans frequently  reclined  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
or  writing,  for  the  ancients,  when  writing,  seldom 
sat  at  a  table  as  we  do,  but  generally  reclined  on  a 
couch ;  in  this  posture  they  raised  one  knee,  and 
upon  it  they  placed  the  parchment  or  tablet  on 
which  they  wrote.  From  this  kind  of  occupation 
the  sofa  was  called  lecticula  lucubratoria,1  or,  morn 
commonly,  ledums.' 

LECTICA'RII.    ( Vid.  Lectica.) 

LECTISTE'RNIUM.  Sacrifices  being  of  the  n- 
ture  of  feasts,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  occasion 
of  extraordinary  solemnities,  placed  images  of  the 
god3  reclining  on  couches,  with  tables  and  viands 
before  them,  as  if  they  were  really  partaking  of  the 
things  offered  in  sacrifice.  This  ceremony  was 
called  a  leetisternium.  Three  specimens  of  the 
couches  employed  for  the  purpose  are  in  the  Glyp- 
totek  at  Munich.   The  woodcut  here  introduced  er. 


hibits  one  of  them,  which  is  represented  wun  a 
cushion  covered  by  a  cloth  hanging  in  ample  folds 
down  each  side.  This  beautiful  pulvittar*  is  wrought 
altogether  in  white  marble,  and  is  somewhat  more 
than  two  feet  in  height.  At  the  Epulum  Jotrit, 
which  was  the  most  noted  leetisternium  at  Rome, 
and  which  was  celebrated  in  the  Capitol,  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  was  laid  in  a  reclining  posture  on  a  couch, 
while  those  of  Juno  and  Minerva  were  seated  on 
chairs  by  his  side  ;  and  this  distinction  was  obser- 
ved in  allusion  to  the  ancient  custom,  according  to 
which  only  men  reclined,  and  women  sat  at  table.' 
( Vid.  Ciena,  p.  276.)  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable 
that  at  a  later  period  both  gods  and  goddesses  were 
represented  in  the  same  position :  at  least  four  of 
them,  viz.,  Jupiter  Serapis  and  Juno  or  Isis,  togeth- 
er with  Apollo  and  Diana,  arc  so  exhibited  with  I 
table  before  them,  on  the  handle  of  a  Roman  <amp 
engraved  by  Uartoli.'    Livy*  gives  an  account  o<  ■ 


1.  (Snet.,  Domit.,  8.)— 2.  ( Vict.,  Do  Ren.  Urb.  Rom.  in  Urwr., 
Theaaur.,  ill.,  p  49.  —  Martini,  ni.,  48.)  —  3.  (Compare  QruUr, 
InacT.,  599,  11.  —  Id.  lb.,  800,  I.)  —  4.  (Soot.,  OcUv.,78.)  — » 
(Plin.,  Rpmt.,  t.,  5.— OtiJ,  Tnni.,  I.,  1 1,  38.— Compare  Alilorp* 

|  Do  Lecticin  Veterum  Di.itnlia,  Amit.,  1704.)— 8.  (Soet.,  JoL 
78.— Com   Nop.,  Tnnoth..  2.)— 7.  (Val.  Max..  II,,  I.  4  »  »-  • 
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T«ry  splendid  lectisternium,  which  he  asserts  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  practice. 

LECTUS  (Ae*of,  kKivt),  evvv),  a  Bed.  In  the  he- 
roic ages  of  Greece  beds  were  very  simple ;  the 
bedstea/is,  however,  are  sometimes  represented  as 
ornamented  (TprjTa  Ti^xea1).  The  principal  parts  of 
a  bed  were  the  ^Aatmt  and  jyfiyea  ;*  the  former  were 
a  kind  of  thick  woollen  cloak,  sometimes  coloured, 
which  was  in  bad  weather  worn  by  men  over  their 
Xiruv,  and  was  sometimes  spread  over  a  chair  to 
render  the  seat  soft.  That  these  x^tvat  served  as 
blankets  for  persons  in  their  sleep,  is  seen  from 
Odyss.,  xiv.,  488,  500,  504,  513,  529  ;  xx  ,  4.  The 
iijyea,  on  the  other  hand,  were  probably  a  softer 
Hid  more  costly  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  and  were 
used  chiefly  by  persons  of  high  rank.  They  were, 
like  the  ^Aatvat,  sometimes  used  to  cover  the  seat 
of  chairs  when  persons  wanted  to  sit  down.3  To 
render  this  thick  woollen  stuff  less  disagreeable,  a 
linen  cloth  was  sometimes  spread  over  it.*  It  has 
sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  frnyea  were  pil- 
lows or  bolsters  ;  but  this  opinion  seems  to  be  refu- 
ted by  the  circumstance  that,  in  Odyss.,  vi.,  38,  they 
are  described  as  being  washed,  without  anything 
being  said  as  to  any  operation  which  would  have 
necessarily  preceded  the  washing  had  they  been 
pillows.  Beyond  this  supposition  respecting  the  (>})- 
yea,  we  have  no  traces  of  pillows  or  bolsters  being 
used  in  the  Homeric  age  The  bedstead  (Ae^oe, 
TieKTpov,  de/ivtov)  of  persons  of  high  rank  was  cov- 
ered with  skins  (nuea),  upon  which  the  fmyea  were 
placed,  and  over  these  linen  sheets  or  carpets  were 
spread ;  the  ^/Utva,  lastly,  served  as  a  cover  or 
blanket  for  the  sleeper.*  Poor  persons  slept  on 
skins  or  beds  of  dry  herbs  spread  on  the  ground.' 
These  simple  beds,  to  which,  shortly  after  the  Ho- 
meric age,  a  pillow  for  the  head  was  added,  contin- 
ued to  be  used  by  the  poorer  classes  among  the 
Greeks  at  all  times.  Thus  the  bed  of  the  orator 
Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  one  sheep- 
skin [xufiiov)  and  a  pillow.7  But  the  complete  bed 
(ewijl  ot  a  wealthy  Greek  in  later  times  generally 
consisted  of  the  following  parts :  kXivt),  brirovoi, 
rvXeiov  or  nvityakov,  TtpooKetyakeiov,  and  arpu/iara. 

The  Kk'ivij  is,  properly  speaking,  only  the  bedstead, 
anil  seems  to  have  consisted  only  of  posts  fitted  into 
one  another,  and  resting  upon  four  feet.  At  the 
head  part  alone  there  was  a  board  (ava.K.'kivTpov  or 
br'ntltvTpov)  to  support  the  pillow  and  prevent  its 
falling  out.  Sometimes  the  avattkivrpov  is  want- 
ing.8 (Compare  the  first  woodcut  in  page  188.) 
Sometimes,  however,  the  bottom  part  of  a  bedstead 
was  likewise  protected  by  a  board,  so  that  in  this 
case  a  Greek  bedstead  resembled  a  modern  so-call- 
ed French  bedstead.  The  utevii  was  generally  made 
of  wood,  which  in  quality  varied  according  to  the 
means  of  the  persons  for  whose  use  it  was  destined ; 
for  in  some  cases  we  find  that  it  was  made  of  solid 
maple  or  boxwood,  or  veneered  with  a  coating  of 
these  more  expensive  woods.  At  a  later  period, 
bedsteads  were  not  only  made  of  solid  ivory  or  ve- 
neered with  tortoise-shell,  but  sometimes  had  silver 
feet.' 

The  bedstead  was  provided  with  girths  (t6voi, 
brirovoi,  neipia),  on  which  the  bed  or  mattress  (Kve- 
paXav,  rvkelov,  koitoc,  or  Tvlrf)  rested  ;  instead  of 
these  girths,  poorer  people  used  strings.10  The  cov- 
er or  ticking  of  a  mattress  was  made  of  linen  or 
woollen  cloth,  or  of  leather,  and  the  usual  material 


1.  (IL,  iii.,  448— Compare  Odyss.,  xxui.,  219,  Ac.)— 2.  (Odyss., 
xix.,  337.)  — 3.  (Odyss.,  x.,  352.)  — 4.  (Odyss.,  xiii.,  73.)  —  5. 
(Odyss.,  iv.,  296,  Ac— II.,  xxiv.,  643,  Ac— lb.,  ix.,  660,  Ac.)— 
d.  (OdyBs.,  xiv.,  519.— Ib.,  xx.,  139,  Ac— lb.,  xi..  188,  Ac- 
Compare  Nitzsch,  zur  Odyss.,  vol.  i.,  p.  210.)— 7.  (Plut.,  Vit. 
Dec  Orat  Lycurg.,  p.  842,  C.)— 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  34.— Id. 
ib.,  vi.,  9.1—9.  (Pollux,  1.  c— .Elian,  V.  H.,  xii.,  29.— Athen., 

.,  255.)— 10.  (Anptoph.,  Av.,  814,  with  the  Schol.) 
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with  which  it  was  filled  (rd  t/j.6a?X6fievmr  irAT)pufm 
or  yvatyaXov)  was  either  wool  or  dried  weeds.  At 
the  head  part  of  the  bed,  and  supported  by  the  M- 
K?iivTpov,  lay  a  round  pillow  (TrpooKetyaketov)  to  sup 
port  the  head ;  and  in  some  ancient  pictures  twa 
other  square  pillows  are  seen,  which  were  intended 
to  support  the  back  The  covers  of  such  pillows 
are  striped  in  several  pictures  on  ancient  vases  (see 
the  woodcut  in  page  326),  and  were  therefore  prob- 
ably of  various  colours.  They  were  undoubtedly 
filled  with  the  same  materials  as  the  beds  and  mat- 
tresses. 

The  bed-covers,  which  may  be  termed  blankets 
or  counterpanes,  were  called  by  a  variety  of  names, 
such  as  TTepiurpufiara,  vnooTpa/iara,  ent6\ijp.aTa, 
kpeOTpiScg,  xXalvai,  a/j.<j>ieoTp'ide<;,  kni66Xaia,  6d.Tuiect 
if>iko6airi8eg,  S-voriSes,  xpvoonaaroi,  T&irr/Tei;,  or  d/i- 
<j>iTairr)Te<;.  The  common  name,  however,  was  orpv- 
paTa.  They  were  generally  made  of  cloth,  which 
was  very  thick  and  woolly  either  on  one  or  on  botb 
sides.1  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  wheth- 
er the  ancients,  when  speaking  of  nllvai,  mean  beds 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  or  the  couches  on  which 
they  lay  at  meal-times.  We  consequently  do  not 
know  whether  the  descriptive  epithets  of  nXtvat, 
enumerated  by  Pollux,  belong  to  beds  or  to  couch- 
es. But  this  matters  little,  as  there  was  scarcely 
any  difference  between  the  beds  of  the  ancients 
and  their  couches,  with  this  exception,  that  the  lat- 
ter, being  made  for  appearance  as  well  as  for  com- 
fort, were,  on  the  whole,  undoubtedly  more  splen- 
did and  costly  than  the  former.  Considering,  how- 
ever, that  bedsteads  were  often  made  of  the  most 
costly  materials,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the 
coverings  and  other  ornaments  of  beds  were  little 
inferior  to  those  of  couches.  Notwithstanding  the 
splendour  and  comfort  of  many  Greek  beds,  the 
Asiatics,  who  have  at  all  times  excelled  the  Euro 
peans  in  these  kinds  of  luxuries,  said  that  the  Greeks' 
did  not  understand  how  to  make  a  comfortable  bed.1 
The  places  most  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  ol 
splendid  bed-covers  were  Miletus,  Corinth,  and 
Carthage.3  It  appears  that  the  Greeks,  though 
they  wore  nightgowns,  did  not  simply  cover  them- 
selves with  the  crpuftara,  but  wrapped  themselves 
up  in  them.  Less  wealthy  persons  continued,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  custom,  to  use  skins  of  sheep 
and  other  animals,  especially  in  winter,  as  blan- 
kets *  The  bedsteads  of  the  poorer  classes  are  des- 
ignated by  the  names  OKifnrovg,  aandvTijf,  and  npa.6- 
6orof,  and  an  exaggerated  description  of  such  a  bed 
is  given  by  Aristophanes.6  The  words  x^evvti  and 
xa/xevviov,  which  originally  signified  a  bed  of  straw 
or  dry  herbs  made  on  the  ground,*  were  afterwa*d 
applied  to  a  bed  which  was  only  near  the  ground, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  kXivi),  which  was  gener 
ally  a  high  bedstead.  Xap.evvia  were  the  usual  beds 
for  slaves,  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  poor  citizens, 
and  the  mattresses  used  in  them  were  mere  mats 
made  of  rushes  or  bast. 7 

The  beds  of  the  Romans  (lecti  cubiadares)  in  tne 
earlier  periods  of  the  Republic  were  probably  of  the 
same  description  as  those  used  in  Greece  ;  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Republic  and  during  the  Em 
pire,  when  Asiatic  luxuries  were  imported  into  Italy, 
the  richness  and  magnificence  of  the  beds  of  the 
wealthy  Romans  far  surpassed  everything  we  find 
described  in  Greece.  The  bedstead  was  generally 
rather  high,  so  that  persons  entered  the  bed  (siattr 
dere,  ascendere)  by  means  of  steps  placed  beside  it 

I.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vi.,  9.)— 2.  (Athen.,  ii.,  p.  48.— Pint.,  P»- 
lop.,  30.)— 3.  (Anstoph.,  Ran.,  410,  542,  with  the  Schol. — Id., 
Lysistr.,  732.— Cic.  in  Verr.,  i.,  34.— Athen.,  i.,  p.  27  and  28.) 
-4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  123.— Aristoph.,  Nub.,  10.)— 5.  (PluU 
540,  Ac— Compare  Lysistr.,  916.)— 6.  (Theocrit.,iii.,33.— Plut, 
Lycurg.,  16.) — 7.  (Pollux,  1.  c,  and  vi.,  11. — Compare  Becker. 
Charikles,  ii.,  p.  114-122.— Pollux,  x.,  7,  8  ;  vi..  1.) 
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^camnum1).  It  was  sometimes  made  of  metal,  and 
sometimes  A  costly  kinds  of  wood,  or  veneered 
with  tortoise-shell  or  ivory;  its  feet  (fulcra)  were 
frequently  of  silver  or  gold.*  The  bed  or  mattress 
(eulcita  and  torus)  rested  upon  girths  or  strings  (res- 
its, fascia,  institce,  or  funes)  which  connected  the 
two  horizontal  side-posts  of  the  bed.'  In  beds  des- 
tined for  two  persons,  the  two  sides  are  distinguish- 
ed by  different  names ;  the  side  at  which  persons 
entered  was  open,  and  bore  the  name  sponda  ;  the 
other  side,  which  was  protected  by  a  hoard,  was 
called  pluteus.*  The  two  sides  of  such  a  bed  are 
also  distinguished  by  the  names  torus  exterior  and 
torus  interior,  or  sponda  exterior  and  sponda  interi- 
or ;*  and  from  these  expressions  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  such  lecti  had  two  beds  or  mattresses,  one 
for  each  person.  Mattresses  were  in  the  earlier 
times  filled  with  dry  herbs*  or  straw,'  and  such 
beds  continued  to  be  used  by  the  poor.  But  in  sub- 
sequent times,  wool,  and,  at  a  still  later  period, 
feathers,  were  used  by  the  wealthy  for  the  beds  as 
well  as  the  pillows  *  The  cloth  or  ticking  (operi- 
mcntum  or  involucrum)  with  which  the  beds  or  mat- 
tresses were  covered  was  called  toral,  torale,  lin- 
teum,  or  segestre  *  The  blankets  or  counterpanes 
[vtstts  stragula,  stragula,  penstromala,  peripetasma- 
ta)  were  in  the  houses  of  wealthy  Romans  of  the 
most  costly  description,  and  generally  of  a  purple 
colour  (stragula  eonchylio  tincta,  peristromata  conchyl- 
uita.  coccina  stragula),  and  embroidered  with  beau- 
tiful figures  in  gold.  Covers  of  this  sort  were  call- 
ed peripetasrnata  Attalica,  because  they  were  said 
to  have  been  first  used  at  the  court  of  Attains.1* 
The  pillows  were  likewise  covered  with  magnifi- 
cent casings.  Whether  the  ancients  had  curtains 
to  their  beds  is  not  mentioned  anywhere ;  but  as 
curtains,  or,  rather,  a  kind  of  canopy  (aulaa),  were 
used  in  the  lectus  tricliniaris"  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  dust  falling  upon  the  persons  lying 
on  it,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  or  a  simi- 
lar contrivance  was  used  in  the  lectus  cubicularis 

The  lectus  gemalis  or  adccrsus  was  the  bridal  bed, 
which  stood  in  the  atrium,  opposite  the  janua, 
whence  it  derived  the  epithet  adversus.'*  (Com- 
pare House,  p.  517.)  It  was  generally  high,  with 
steps  by  its  side,  and  in  later  times  beautifully 
adorned.1* 

Respecting  the  lectus  funebris,  see  the  articles 
Fonos  and  Lectica.  An  account  of  the  disposition 
of  the  couches  used  at  entertainments,  and  of  the 
place  which  each  guest  occupied,  is  given  under 
Triclinium  14 

LE'CUTHI  (KyKvOoi).    (Vid.  Funus,  p.  456.) 

LEGATIO  LI'BERA.    (Vid.  Leoatos,  p.  670., 

LEGATUM,  a  Legacy,  is  variously  defined  by 
the  Roman  jurists,  but  there  can  be  no  exact  defi- 
nition except  reference  be  made  to  a  heres.  Un- 
less there  is  a  heres  duly  instituted,  no  legacy  can 
be  given.  A  Iegatum,  then,  is  a  part  of  the  hertdi- 
tas  which  a  testator  gives  out  of  it,  from  the  heres 
(ab  heretic) ;  that  is,  it  is  a  gift  to  a  person  out  of 
that  whole  (unxversum)  which  is  diminished  to  the 
heres  by  such  gift.    Accordingly,  the  phrase  "  ab 


V  (Varro.  I)«  Lin?.  Lat.,  t.,  Ift8.— M(l!l»r.— Oti.1,  Faat.,  H.. 
Ml  Ac.)— 2.  (Plin.,  in.,  43.— Mart.,  xn.,  «7.-Juv.,  n.,  94.)— 
I.  ,'ic.,  Da  Dit  ,  H..  AS.— Mart.,  t.,  62.  — Petron.,  97.  -Compare 
Ha  u.,  Kp-«1.,  xii.,  12.— Calo,  Da  Rr  Runt.,  c.  10  )— 4.  (Mdor., 
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herede  legart  thus  becomes  intelligible'  ("«  test* 
mento  legal  g-andem  pecuniam  a  JUio"1).  A  legates 
could  not  be  charged  with  the  payment  of  a  legacj 
out  of  what  was  given  to  him,  a  rule  of  law  which 
was  thus  expressed :  "  A  legatario  legari  non  po- 
test." A  legacy  could  only  be  given  in  the  Latin 
language. 

The  word  "  Iegatum,"  from  the  verb  lego,  con- 
tains the  same  element  as  lex.  Lego  has  the  sense 
of  appointing  or  disposing  of  a  matter,  as  in  the 
phrase  "  Iegatum  negotium  ;"'  and  it  is  used  in  the 
Twelve  Tables  to  express  generally  a  testator's  dis- 
position of  his  property  (uti  legassit,  &c).  (Jlpian 
accordingly  explains  the  word  Iegatum  by  referring 
to  its  etymology,  and  likening  a  Iegatum  to  a  lex, 
properly  so  called.  "  A  Iegatum,"  he  says,  "  is  that 
which  is  left  by  a  testament,  legis  modo,  that  is,  im- 
perative; for  those  things  which  are  left  precativo 
modo  are  called  fideicommissa."*  A  legatee  was 
named  legatarius ;  those  to  whom  a  thing  was  given 
jointly  (conjunetim)  were  collegatarii  A  legacy 
which  was  legally  valid  or  good  was  Iegatum  utile ; 
a  void  legacy  was  inutile.  A  legacy  which  was 
given  absolutely  or  unconditionally  was  said  to  be 
given  pure;  one  which  was  given  conditionally  was 
said  to  be  given  sub  condicione.  The  expression 
purum  Iegatum,  an  unconditional  legacy,  also  oc- 
curs.* 

Gaius  apologizes  for  treating  of  legnta  in  thai 
part  of  his  institutional  work  in  which  he  has  placed 
it.  In  the  first  ninety-six  chapters  of  his  second 
book  he  treats  of  the  acquisition  of  property  in  res 
singula;,  to  which  class  legacies  belong.  But  as 
the  matter  of  legacies  is  not  intelligible  without  ref- 
erence to  the  matter  of  hereditas  or  universal  acqui- 
sition, he  places  the  law  of  legacies  (hac  juris  ma- 
teria) immediately  after  that  of  hereditas. 

There  were  four  forms  in  vhich  a  legacy  couW 
be  left :  per  vindicationem,  pe;  damnationem,  sinen- 
di  modo,  per  praeceptionem. 

A  Iegatum  per  vindicationem  was  given  in  these 
words :  "  Huminem  stichum  do,  lego"  or  the  words 
might  !>?  with  reference  to  the  legatee,  "  Capito, 
sumito,  sibi  habeto."  A  Iegatum  per  vindicationem 
was  so  called  with  reference  to  the  legal  means  by 
which  the  legatee  asserted  his  right  to  the  legacy 
against  the  heres  or  any  possessor,  which  was  by  a 
vindicatio  or  an  actio  in  rem  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  he- 
reditatis  aditio  had  taken  place,  the  legatee  had  the 
quiritarian  (ex  jure  quinhum)  ownership  of  the  leg- 
acy. The  two  schools  raised  a  question  as  to  this, 
Whether,  under  such  circumstances,  the  legatee  ob 
tained  the  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  thing  before 
he  had  consented  to  take  it.  The  opinion  of  the 
Proculiani,  who  contended  for  such  consent,  was 
confirmed  by  a  constitution  of  Antoninus  Pius.  It 
was  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  per  vindica- 
tionem, that  those  things  only  could  he  so  given  la 
which  the  testator  had  quiritarian  ownfrship:  and 
it  was  also  necessary  that  he  should  have  such 
ownership  both  at  the  time  of  making  his  will  ard 
at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  otherwise  the  legacy  was 
void  (inutile).  But  there  whs  an  exception  in  riv 
spect  of  things  "  qu<i  ponderc,  numrro,  mrnsuia  am- 
slant,"  as  wine,  oil,  corn,  ami  the  precious  metals  in 
the  form  of  coin  (pr.cuma  numerala),  in  regard  to 
which  it  was  sufficient  if  the  testator  had  fb*  njjj1 
tarian  ownership  at  the  time  of  hit  4*19  1  nis 
was  the  civil  law  (jus  cimle),  lint  it  v/js  alte.ed  by 
a  senatus  consullum  of  the  tune  <»I  '•'ero.  which 
enacted  that  if  a  testator  lell  a  i  Int.,  -x  a  legacy 
which  had  never  been  his,  the  legac;  tumid  be 
equally  good  as  if  it  had  been  left  in  the   jrru  most 
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advantageous  to  the  legatee  (optimo  jure),  which 
form  was  the  legatum  per  damnationem.  But  if  a 
testator  gave  a  thing  of  his  own  by  his  testament 
which  he  afterward  alienated,  it  was  the  best  opinion 
that  the  legacy  was  inutile  by  the  jus  civile,  and  that 
the  senatus  consultum  did  not  make  it  good.  If  the 
same  thing  was  given  to  more  than  one  person,  either 
jointly  (conjunctim),  so  as  to  make  them  collegatarii, 
or  severally  (disjunctim),  each  took  an  equal  share. 
A  legatum  was  given  conjunctim  thus  :  "  Titio  et  Sew 
hominem  stichum  do,  lego  ;"  disjunctim,  thus  :  "  Titio 
hominem  stichum  do,  lego ;  Seio  cundem  hominem  do, 
lego."  L'  one  collegatarius  failed  to  take,  his  por- 
tion went  to  the  others.  In  the  case  of  a  conditional 
legacy  left  per  vindicationem,  the  schools  were  di- 
vided in  opinion  :  the  Sabiniani  said  that  it  was  the 
property  of  the  heres  during  the  pendency  of  the 
condition ;  the  Proculiani  said  that  it  was  "  res  nul- 
lius." 

The  form  of  the  per  damnationem  was  this :  "  He- 
res  mens  stichum  servum  meum  dare  damnas  esto ;" 
but  the  word  dato  was  equally  effective.  A  thing 
which  belonged  to  another  (aliena  res)  could  be  thus 
left,  and  the  heres  was  bound  to  procure  the  thing 
."or  the  legatee,  or  to  pay  him  the  ralue  of  it.  A 
thing  not  in  existence  at  the  date  ol  the  will  might 
bi!  left  by  this  form,  as  the  future  p  oduce  of  a  fe- 
male slave  (ancilla).  The  legatee  did  not  acquire 
the  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  legacy  by  virtue  of 
the  hereditatis  aditio :  the  thing  still  remained  the 
property  of  the  heres,  and  the  legatee  could  only 
sue  for  it  by  an  actio  in  personam.  If  it  was  a 
thing  mancipi,  the  legat"e  could  only  acquire  the 
quiritarian  ownership  of  it  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure 
cessio  from  the  heres :  if  it  was  merely  delivered, 
the  legatarius  only  acquired  the  complete  ownership 
(plenum  jus)  by  usucapion.  If  the  same  thing  was 
left  to  two  or  more  conjunctim,  each  had  an  equal 
share ;  if  disjunctim,  the  heres  was  bound  to  give 
the  thing  to  one,  and  Its  value  to  the  rest.  In  the 
case  of  a  gift  conjunctim,  the  share  of  the  legatee 
who  failed  to  take  belonged  to  the  hereditas ;  but 
the  lex  Papia  made  it  caducum,  and  gave  it  first 
to  a  collegatarius  who  had  children,  then  to  the 
heredes  who  had  children,  and  then  to  the  other 
legatees  who  had  children  (legatarii),  a  privilege 
which  Juvenal  alludes  to  (dulce  caducum1). 

The  legatum  sinendi  modo  was  thus  given  :  "  He- 
res meus  damnas  esto  sincre  Lucium  Titium  hominem 
stichum  sumere  sibique  habere ;"  by  which  form  a 
testator  could  give  either  his  own  property  or  that 
of  his  heres.  As  in  the  ease  of  a  legatutn  per  dam- 
nationem, the  legatee  prosecuted  his  claim  by  an 
actio  in  personam.  It  was  doubted  whether  the 
heres  was  bound  to  transfer  the  property,  in  the  case 
of  a  res  mancipi,  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  thing  nec  mancipi,  by  traditio  or 
delivery,  for  the  words  of  the  gift  are  "  permit  him 
to  take."  It  was  also  a  still  more  doubtful  ques- 
tion (in  the  time  of  Gaius),  whether,  if  the  same 
thing  was  given  in  this  way  to  two  severally  (dis- 
junctim), the  whole  was  due  to  each,  or  if  the  heres 
was  released  from  all  farther  claim  when  either  of 
them  had  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  with  his 
permission. 

The  legatum  per  praeceptionem  was  in  this  manner : 
"  Lucius  Titivs  hominem  stichum  prmcipito ;"  where 
"praecipito"  is  the  same  as  "  praecipuum  sumito,"  or 
"take  first."  The  Sabiniani  were  of  opinion  that  a 
legacy  could  only  thus  be  left  to  one  who  was  also 
made  a  heres ;  but  a  senatus  consultum  Neronia- 
nutn  made  the  legacy  good,  even  if  it  was  thus  left  I 
to  an  extraneus,  that  is,  to  another  than  the  heres,  | 
provided  the  legatee  was  a  person  to  whom  a  lega- 
cy could  be  left  in  any  of  the  three  other  modes. 
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For  the  senatus  consultum  maae  those  leg,.cie» 
valid  which  were  not  valid  by  the  jus  civile  on  ac- 
count of  the  words  of  the  gift  (verborum  vitio),  but 
not  those  legacies  which  were  invalid  on  account 
of  the  incapacity  of  the  legatee  {vitio  persona), 
which  was  the  case  with  a  peregrinus.  The  Sa- 
biniani also  maintained  that  a  man  could  leave  in 
this  manner  only  what  was  his  own ;  for  the  only 
way  in  which  the  legatee  could  enforce  his  riirtat 
was  by  a  judicium  familiae  erciscundae,  in  which  ju- 
dicium it  was  necessary  that  the  judex  should  ad- 
judicate that  which  was  given  per  prasceptionem, 
and  he  could  adjudicate  on  nothing  else  than  the 
res  hereditaria.  But  the  same  senatus  consultum 
made  a  legacy  valid  which  was  given  in  this  form, 
even  if  the  thing  did  not  belong  to  the  testator. 
The  Proculiani  contended  that  a  legacy  could  be 
given  m  an  extraneus  per  praeceptionem  ;  and,  far- 
ther, that  if  the  thing  was  the  testator's  ex  jure 
quiritium,  it  could  be  sued  for  (vindicari)  by  the  leg- 
atee, whether  he  was  a  heres  or  not  (extraneus)  ;  if 
it  was  the  testator's  in  bonis,  it  was  a  utile  legatum 
to  the  extraneus  by  the  senatus  consultum,  and  the 
heres  could  obtain  it  in  a  judicium  familiae  erciscun- 
dae.  If  it  did  not  belong  to  the  testator  in  eitner 
way,  still  the  legatum  was  made  utile  both  to  the 
heres  and  the  extraneus  by  the  senatus  consultum. 
If  the  same  thing  was  thus  left  to  more  than  one 
either  disjunctim  or  conjunctim,  each  had  only  his 
share. 

By  the  law  oi  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  man  could 
dispose  of  his  property  as  he  pleased,  and  he  might 
exhaust  (erogare)  the  whole  hereditas  by  legacies 
and  bequests  of  freedom  to  slaves,  so  as  to  leave 
the  heres  nothing.  The  consequence  was,  that  in 
such  cases  the  scripti  heredes  refused  to  take  the 
hereditas,  and  there  was,  of  course,  an  intestacy. 
The  first  legislative  measure  on  this  subject  waa 
the  lex  Furia,  called  Testamentaria,  which  did  not 
allow  a  testator  to  give  as  a  donatio  mortis  causa  at 
as  a  legacy  more  than  a  thousand  asses  to  one  per- 
son, certain  relatives  excepted.1  But  this  measure 
was  a  failure,  for  it  did  not  prevent  a  man  from 
giving  as  many  several  thousands  to  as  many  per- 
sons as  he  pleased,  and  so  exhausting  his  estate. 
The  lex  Voconia  (B.C.  169)  afterward  enacted  that 
no  person  should  take  by  way  of  legacy  or  donatio 
mortis  causa  more  than  the  heredes  (severally,  as  it 
seems) ;  but  this  lex  was  ineffectual ;  for,  by  dis- 
tributing the  hereditas  among  numerous  legatees, 
the  heres  might  have  so  small  a  portion  as  not  to 
make  it  worth  his  while  to  assume  the  burdens  at- 
tached to  the  hereditas.*  The  lex  Falcidia  (B.C. 
40)  at  last  took  away  all  means  of  evas>on  by  de- 
claring that  a  testator  should  not  give  more  than 
three  fourths  in  legacies,  and  thus  a  fourth  was  se- 
cured to  the  heres ;  and  "  this  law,"  says  Gaius, 
"  is  now  in  force."  The  senatus  consultum  Pegasi- 
anum  extended  the  same  rule  of  law  to  fideicom- 
missa  (vid.  Fideicommissa)  ;  and  the  Emperor  An- 
toninus Pius  applied  it  to  the  case  of  fideicommissa 
when  there  was  an  intestacy.'  The  lex  Falcidia 
applied  to  the  wills  of  persons  who  died  in  captivity 
(apud  hostes),  for  a  previous  lex  Cornelia  had  given 
to  the  wills  of  such  persons  the  same  force  as  if 
they  had  died  cives  (in  civitate*). 

Legata  were  inutilia  or  void  if  they  were  given 
before  a  heres  was  instituted  by  the  will,  for  the 
will  derived  all  its  legal  efficacy  from  such  institu 
tion ;  there  was  the  same  rule  as  to  a  gift  of  free- 
dom. It  was  an  inutile  legatum,  if  in  form  the 
gift  was  given  after  the  death  of  tbe  heres,  but  it 
might  be  given  on  the  event  of  his  death ;  it  was 
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tlaii  iEUtile  if  given  in  form  on  the  day  before  the 
death  of  the  testator,  for  which  rule  of  law,  says 
Gaius,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  (pretiosa 
■alio).  A  legaturn  could  not  be  left  in  the  way  of 
d  penalty  (poena  nomine),  that  is,  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  the  heres  to  do,  or  restraining  him 
fi  om  doing,  any  particular  act.  A  legacy  could  not 
do  left  to  an  uncertain  person  (incerta  persona). 
The  notion  of  an  uncertain  person  was  not  of  a 
(jereon  who  could  never  be  ascertained  ;  for  in  sev- 
eral of  the  instances  mentioned  by  Gaius,  the  person 
or  persons  would  be  easily  ascertained  (for  instance, 
"qui  post  teslamentum  consults  designaii  trunt"); 
but  the  1  otion  of  the  uncertainty  was  referred  to 
the  mind  of  the  testator  at  the  time  of  making  his 
testament.  Accordingly,  the  persona  was  not  con- 
sidered incerta  where  he  was  one  of  a  certain  class, 
such  as  cognati,  though  the  individual  of  the  class 
might  be  uncertain  tul  the  event  happened  which 
was  to  determine  who  out  of  the  class  was  intended 
by  the  testator.  Such  a  form  of  bequest  was  called 
a  certa  demonstratio  incerta;  persona; 1  A  legacy 
could  not  be  left  to  a  postumus  alienus,  nor  could 
such  a  person  be  a  heres  institutus,  for  he  was  an 
incerta  persona.  It  has  been  explained  elsewhere 
who  is  a  postumus  (vid.  Heres,  p.  5U0) :  a  postu- 
mus alienus  is  one  who,  when  born,  cannot  be 
among  the  sui  heredes  of  the  testator. 

It  was  a  question  whether  a  legacy  could  be  le- 
gally {recti)  left  to  a  person  who  was  in  the  power 
of  another  person  who  was  made  heres  by  the  same 
will.  The  Proculiani  denied  that  such  a  legacy 
could  be  left  either  pure  or  sub  condicione.  But  if 
a  person  who  was  in  the  power  of  another  was 
made  heres,  a  legacy  might  be  left  (ab  to  legari)  to 
the  person  in  whose  power  he  was  ;  for  if  such  lat- 
ter peixm  became  heres  thereby  (per  eum),  the  leg- 
acy was  extinguished,  because  a  man  cannot  owe 
a  thing  to  himself ;  but  if  the  son  was  emancipated, 
or  the  slave  was  manumitted  or  transferred  to  an- 
other, and  so  the  son  became  heres,  or  so  the  slave 
made  another  person  heres,  the  legacy  was  due  to 
the  father  or  former  master.  Not  only  res  singula 
could  be  given  as  a  legacy,  but  also  a  part  of  a  uni- 
versitas.  of  things  (universarum  rerum)  could  be  so 
given  ;  thus  the  heres  might  be  directed  to  share  a 
half  or  any  other  part  of  the  hereditas  with  another, 
which  was  called  partition  By  the  jus  civile  there 
might  be  a  legacy  of  a  asusfructus  of  those  things 
which  were  capable  of  being  used  and  enjoyed  with- 
out detriment  to  the  things.  By  a  senatus  consul- 
turn  there  might  be  a  legacy  of  the  abusus  of  those 
things  which  were  consumed  in  the  use,  as  wine, 
oil,  wheat,  but  the  legatarius  had  to  give  security 
'or  the  restoration  of  them  when  his  right  to  the 
enjoyment  ceased.  This  technical  meaning  of  aim-  \ 
mis,  that  is.  the  use  of  things  which  are  consumed 
in  the  use.  is  contrasted  with  ususfnictus  by  Cicero.' 

A  legacy  might  be  transferred  to  another  person, 
or  taken  away  (ndimi)  by  another  will  or  codicilli 
confirmed  by  a  will ,  it  might  also  be  taken  away  by 
erasure  of  the  gift  from  the  will  Such  a  revocation 
of  legacies  (a/lemptio  legatcrum)  seems  to  have  been 
only  effected  in  the  way  mentioned.  The  expres- 
m  mi  ademption  of  legacies  in  English  law  has  a 
different  meaning,  and  in  the  case  of  a  specific  thing 
corresponds  to  the  Roman  extinction  of  legacies, 
which  took  place  if  the  testator  disposed  uf  the 
•hing  in  his  lifetime. 

If  a  legatee  died  after  the  day  on  which  the  lega- 
turn had  become  his  (post  diem  legait  rrdenttm),  it 
passed  to  his  heres ;  or,  to  use  a  phrase  of  English 
law,  the  legacy  was  vested.    The  phrase  "  die*  It- 
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gali  cedit"  accordingly  means  'the  ttLe  '«  come  a, 
which  the  legacy  belongs  to  the  legatee."'  thougL 
the  time  may  not  have  come  when  he  is  entitled  to 
receive  it;  and  "diesvenit"  denotes  the  arrival  jf 
the  day  on  which  it  can  be  demanded.1  If  the  leg- 
acy was  left  conditionally,  there  was  no  vesting  till 
the  condition  was  fulfilled.  By  the  old  law,  legacia. 
which  were  left  unconditionally,  or  fiom  a  time 
named  (in  diem  cerium),  were  vested  from  the  time 
of  the  testator's  death  ;  but  by  the  lex  Papia  they 
vested  from  the  time  of  opening  the  will.  Tht  leg- 
acy might  vest  immediately  on  the  death  of  the 
testator,  and  yet  the  testator  might  defer  the  time 
of  payment.'  A  legacy  might  also  be  left  on  a  con- 
dition of  time  only,  as  a  legacy  to  Titius  when  or  if 
he  should  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  in  which 
case  the  words  when  and  if  were  considered  equiv 
alent,  a  decision  which  has  been  adopted  in  English 
law,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  will 
which  gives  the  words  "  when"  or  "  if"  a  different 
signification.' 

LEGA'TUS  Legati  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  1.  Legati  or  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  by 
foreign  nations ;  2.  Legati  or  ambassadors  sent 
from  Rome  to  foreign  nations  and  into  the  provin- 
ces;  3.  Legati  who  accompanied  the  Roman  gen- 
erals into  the  field,  or  the  proconsuls  and  praetors 
into  the  provinces. 

1.  Foreign  legati  at  Rome,  from  whatever  coun- 
try they  came,  had  to  go  to  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
and  deposite  their  names  with  the  quaestors,  which 
Plutarch*  explains  as  a  remnant  of  an  ancient  cus- 
tom ;  for  formerly,  says  he,  the  quaestors  sent  pres- 
ents to  all  legati,  which  were  called  lautia ;  and  if 
any  ambassador  was  taken  ill  at  Rome,  he  was  in 
the  care  of  the  quaestors,  who,  if  he  died,  had  also 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  burial  from  the  public 
treasury.  When,  afterward,  the  number  of  foreign 
ambassadors  increased,  in  proportion  as  the  Repub 
lie  became  extended,  the  former  hospitable  custom 
was  reduced  to  the  mere  formality  of  depositing  the 
name  with  the  keepers  of  the  public  treasury.  Pre- 
vious to  their  admission  into  the  city,  foreign  am- 
bassadors seem  to  have  been  obliged  to  give  notice 
from  what  nation  they  came  and  for  what  purpose ; 
for  several  instances  are  mentioned  in  which  am- 
bassadors were  prohibited  from  entering  the  city, 
especially  in  case  of  a  war  between  Rome  and  the 
state  from  which  they  came.*  In  such  cases  the 
ambassadors  were  either  not  heard  at  all,  and 
obliged  to  quit  Italy,'  or  an  audience  was  given  to 
them  by  the  senate  (senatus  legatis  dalur)  outside 
the  city,  in  the  Temple  of  Bellona.'  This  was  evi- 
dently a  sign  of  mistrust,  but  the  ambassadors  were 
nevertheless  treated  as  public  guests,  and  some 
public  villa  outside  the  citv  was  sometimes  assignee1 
for  their  reception.  In  other  cases,  however,  as 
soon  as  the  report  of  the  landing  of  foreign  ambas- 
sadors on  the  coast  of  Italy  was  brought  to  Rome, 
especially  if  they  were  persons  of  great  distinction, 
as  the  son  of  Masinissa,"  or  if  they  came  from  an 
ally  of  the  Roman  people,  some  one  of  the  inferior 
magistrates,  or  a  legatus  of  a  consul,  was  despatched 
by  the  senate  to  receive  and  conduct  them  to  the 
city  at  the  expense  of  the  Republic  When  they 
were  introduced  into  the  senate  by  the  pra-tor  or 
consul,  they  tirst  explained  what  Ihej  had  to  com 
municate,  and  then  the  pra-tor  invted  the  senators 
to  put  their  questions  to  the  amhauadi  rs.'  The 
manner  in  which  this  questioning  was  frequent!) 

I.  In.-  50,  tit  10.  •.  213.)— 2.  (Dir.  36,  tit.  I,  ■.  *)!.)—) 
(Dir.  3A,  tit.  2,  •-  5,  22.  — Hiuixiii  v.  Crnliam,  0  V...  .  p.  243  - 
«  oinpftro  Gum,  101-245.— Ulp.,  Freif.,  tit.  hit.— Dij  30,  *. 
—  Paulm,  S  R.,  m.,  tit.  B.)-4.  (Qural.  Rom.,  p.  975,  11.)— 5 
(I. it.,  in,  n.  It,  xlii.,  30  -Id.,  iIt.,  29.)—4).  (Lit.,  ilii. 
3ri.)— 7.  (LiT.,  I  e— Id,  in..  21  )  —  H.  (I,it.,  il  .,  13  --» 
(I. it  .  in..  22,i 


LEGATUS. 


LEGIMEN. 


amed  on,  espoeially  when  the  envoys  came  from 
a  state  with  which  the  Romans  were  at  war,  re- 
sembled more  the  cross-questioning  of  a  witness  in 
a  court  of  justice,  than  an  inquiry  made  with  a  view 
to  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  what  was  proposed.1 
The  whole  transaction  was  carried  on  by  interpret- 
ers, and  in  the  Latin  language  (Vid.  Interpres.) 
Valerius  Maximus*  states  that  the  Greek  rhetorician 
Molo,  a  teacher  of  Cicero,  was  the  first  foreigner 
who  ever  addressed  the  Roman  senate  in  his  own 
Jongue.  After  the  ambassadors  had  thus  been  ex- 
amined, they  were  requested  to  leave  the  assembly 
of  the  senate,  who  now  began  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject brought  before  them.  The  result  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  ambassadors  by  the  praetor  5  In 
some  eases,  ambassadors  not  only  received  rich 
presents  on  their  departure,  but  were,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  senate,  conducted  by  a  magistrate,  and 
at  the  public  expense,  to  the  frontier  of  Italy,  and 
even  farther.4  By  the  lex  Gabinia  it  was  decreed, 
that  from  the  first  of  February  to  the  first  of  March, 
the  senate  should  every  day  give  audience  to  foreign 
ambassadors.*  There  was  at  Rome,  as  Varro6  ex- 
presses it,  a  place  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
senate- house  called  Graecostasis,  in  which  foreign 
ambassadors  waited. 

All  ambassadors,  whencesoever  they  came,  were 
considered  by  the  Romans  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  their  existence  as  sacred  and  inviolable.' 

2.  Legati  to  foreign  nations  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  Republic  were  always  sent  by  the  senate 
and  to  be  appointed  to  such  a  mission  was  consid- 
ered a  great  honour,  which  was  conferred  only  on 
men  of  high  rank  or  eminence ;  for  a  Roman  am- 
bassador, according  to  Dionysius,  had  the  powers 
(kl-ovoia  xai  dvva/xi^)  of  a  magistrate  and  the  vener- 
able character  of  a  prieo';  If  a  Roman,  during  the 
performance  of  his  mission  as  ambassador,  died  or 
was  killed,  his  memory  was  honoured  by  the  Re- 
public with  a  public  sepulchre  and  a  statue  in  the 
Rostra.'  The  expenses  during  the  journey  of  an 
ambassador  were,  of  course,  paid  by  the  Republic  ; 
and  when  he  travelled  through  a  province,  the 
provincials  had  to  supply  him  with  everything  he 
wanted. 

3.  The  third  class  of  legati,  to  whom  the  name 
of  ambassadors  cannot  be  applied,  were  persons 
who  accompanied  the  Roman  generals  on  their  ex- 
peditions, and  in  later  times  the  governors  of  prov- 
inces also.  Legati,  as  serving  under  the  consuls  in 
the  Roman  armies,  are  mentioned  along  with  the 
tribunes  at  a  very  early  period.10  These  legati  were 
nominated  (legabantur)  by  the  consul  or  the  dictator 
under  whom  they  served,'1  but  the  sanction  of  the 
senate  (senatus  consultum)  was  an  essential  point, 
without  which  no  one  could  be  legally  considered  a 
legatus;18  and  from  Livy13  it  appears  that  the  nomi- 
nation by  the  magistrates  (consul,  praetor,  or  dicta- 
tor) did  not  take  place  until  they  had  been  authorized 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  The  persons  appointed 
to  this  office  were  usually  men  of  great  military 
talents,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  advise  and  assist 
iheir  superior  in  all  his  unde:takings,  and  to  act  in 
his  stead  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs.1*  The 
legati  were  thus  always  men  in  whom  the  conpid 
placed  great  confidence,  and  were  frequently  his 
friends  or  relatives ;  but  they  had  no  power  inde- 

1.  (Liv.,  1.  c,  with  the  note  of  Gronovius.) — 2.  (ii.,  2,  <)  3.) — 
I.  (Liv.,  viii.,  1.)— 4.  (Liv.,  xlv.,  14.)— 5.  (Cic.  ad  Qumt.  Fr., 
ii.,  11,  13.— Id.,  ad  Fam.,  i.,  4.)— 6.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  155, 
Mailer.)— 7.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  i.,  33.— Dionys.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom., 
li-ji.  706.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  42.— Liv.,  xxi.,  10.— Dig.  50,  tit.  7, 
«.  17.)— 8.  'Cic.  in  Vatin.,  15.)— 9.  (Liv.,  iv.,  17.— Cic,  Philip., 
ix  ,  1.)— It  (Liv.,  ii.,  59.— Id.,  iv.,  17.)— 11.  (Sallust,  Jug.,  28 
-  Cic.  ad  Att.,  xv.,  11.— Id.,  ad  Fam.,  "i.,  6.— Id.,  Pro  Leg.  Ma- 
mi.,  19.)— 12.  (Cic.  in  Vatin.,  1.  c-  id.,  Pro  Sext.,  14.)— 13 
(xliu..  1. — Compare  zliv.,  18.) — 14.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v., 
f7.  Muller.) 
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pendent  of  the  command  of  their  general.1  Then 
number  varied  according  to  the  greatness  or  impor- 
tance of  the  war,  or  the  extent  of  the  province  ■ 
three  is  the  smallest  number  we  know  of,  but  Pom- 
pey,  when  in  Asia,  had  fifteen  legati.  Whenever 
the  consuls  were  absent  from  the  army,  or  when  a 
proconsul  left  his  province,  the  legati,  or  one  of  them, 
took  his  place,  and  then  had  the  insignia  as  well  an 
the  power  of  his  superior.  He  was  in  this  cas« 
called  legatus  pro  praetore,3  and  hence  we  sometimes 
read  that  a  man  governed  a  province  as  legatu3 
without  any  mention  being  made  of  the  procor?ul 
whose  vicegerent  he  was.5  During  the  latter  pe- 
riod of  the  Republic,  it  sometimes  happened  that  a 
consul  carried  on  a  war,  or  a  proconsul  governed 
his  province  through  his  legati,  while  he  himself 
remained  at  Rome,  or  conducted  some  other  more 
urgent  affairs. 

When  the  provinces  were  divided  at  the  time  of 
the  Empire  (vid.  Provincia),  those  of  the  Roman 
people  were  governed  by  men  who  had  either  been 
consuls  or  praetors,  and  the  former  were  always  ac- 
companied by  three  legati,  the  latter  by  one.*  The 
provinces  of  the  emperor,  who  was  himself  the  pro- 
consul, were  governed  by  persons  whom  the  em- 
peror himself  appointed,  and  who  had  been  consuls 
or  praetors,  or  were  at  least  senators.  These  vice- 
gerents of  the  emperor  were  called  legati  augusti 
pro  pratore,  legati  prmtorii,  legati  consulates,  or  sim- 
ply legati,  and  they,  like  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinciae  populi  Romani,  had  one  or  three  legati  as 
their  assistants.5 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic,  it  had 
become  customary  for  senators  to  obtain  from  the 
senate  the  permission  to  travel  through  or  stay  in 
any  province  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  managing  and  conducting 
their  own  personal  affairs.  There  was  no  restraint 
as  to  the  length  of  time  the  senators  were  allowed 
to  avail  themselves  of  th;s  privilege,  which  was  s 
heavy  burden  upon  the  pre  vincials.  This  mode  of 
sojourning  in  a  province  was  called  legatio  libera, 
because  those  who  availed  themselves  of  it  enjoyed 
all  the  privileges  of  a  public  legatus  or  ambassador, 
without  having  any  of  his  duties  to  perform.  At 
the  time  of  Cicero,  the  privilege  of  legatio  libera 
was  abused  to  a  very  great  extent.  Cicero,  there- 
fore, in  his  consulship,  endeavoured  to  put  an  end 
to  it,  but,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  a  tribune,  he 
only  succeeded  in  limiting  the  time  of  its  duration 
to  one  year.*  Julius  Caesar  afterward  extended  the 
time  during  which  a  senator  might  avail  himself  of 
legatio  libera  to  five  years,7  and  this  law  of  Caesar 
(lex  Julia)  seems  to  have  remained  in  force  dowr 
to  a  very  late  period.8 

LEGES.    (Vid.  Lex.) 

LEGIO.    (Vid.  Army,  Roman.) 

LEGIS  ACTIO.    ( Vid.  Actio,  p.  16.) 

LEGIS  AQULLLE  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Damni  Isjv 
ria  Actio.) 

LEGI'TIMA  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  16.) 

LEGITIMA  HERE'DITAS.  (Vid.  Heres,  Ro 
man,  p.  497,  499.) 

♦LEGU'MEN,  a  general  name  among  the  Romans 
for  Pulse,  of  which  beans  were  esteemed  the  prin- 
cipal sort.  The  term  is  derived  from  lego,  "  to 
gather,"  because  pulse  are  gathered  by  hand,  aid 
not  reaped.*  

1.  (Cass.,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  17.— Id.  ib.,  iii.,  51  — Appiaa, 
Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  38.)— 2.  (Liv.,  xxix.,  9.— Lydua,  De  Mag.,  jr  ,  S. 
— Cxs.,  De  Bell.  Gall.,  i.,  21.)— 3.  (Sallust,  Cat.,  42.)— 4.  (Dio> 
Cass.,  liii.,  13.— Dig.  1,  tit.  16.)— 5.  (Strabo,  iii.,  p.  352.— Com 
pare  Dig.  1,  tit.  18,  s.  7.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii.,  59. — Id.,  Agric,  c, 
7. — Spanheim,  De  Dsn  et  Prsestant.  Numism.,  ii.,  p.  595.)— -0 
(Cic,  De  Leg.,  iii.,  8.— Id.,  De  Leg.  Agr.,  i.,  3.— Id.,  Pro  Flacc. 
34.— Id.,  Philip.,  i.,  2.)— 7.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  xv.,  11.)— 8.  (Sort 
Tib.,  31.— Dig.  50,  tit.  7.  :  14.)— 9.  (Martyn  ad  Virg.,  G»orf 
i..  74.) 


LEITOURGIA 


LEMNIA  TERRA 


•LEIMO'NIUM  (Xecfiuvwv),  a  plant,  which  Mat- 
aiolus  and  most  of  the  sarly  commentators  make 
to  have  been  the  Statice  Limonium,  or  Sea  Laven- 
der. Sprengel,  however,  follows  Gesner  in  refer- 
ring it  to  the  Polygonum  Bistorta,  or  Snakeweed.1 

*LEIOB'ATOS  (XeiuSaroe),  a  species  of  Raia  or 
Skate  Artedi  calls  it  Raia  varia  ;  Coray,  Raie 
miralet* 

AEIJIOMaPTTPIOT  AIKH  (Xetiro/tapTvpiov  61- 
'  Vid.  Martcria.) 

AEI1IONATTIOY  TPA*H  (teiirovavriov  ypaQn). 
/.'he  indictment  for  desertion  from  the  fleet  was 
preferred  before  the  tribunal  of  the  strategi ;  and 
the  court  which,  under  their  superintendence,  sat 
for  the  trial  of  this  and  similar  military  offences, 
was  composed  of  citizens  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  expedition  in  question.5  The  penalty  upon  con- 
viction seems  to  have  been  a  fine,  and  the  complete 
disfranchisement  of  the  offender  and  his  descend- 
ants.4 

AEIJIOZTPATIOY  rPA*H  (XtnroorpaTiov  ypa- 
fil).  The  circumstances  of  the  trial  for  desertion 
from  the  army,  and  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  con- 
viction, were  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  desertion 
trom  the  fleet  (md.  AEinONATTIOT  TPA*H),  and 
the  offence  was  also  punishable  by  an  eisangelia, 
which,  Heraldus  suggests,  would  be  frequently 
adopted  when  the  accuser  was  solicitous  to  impose 
silence  upon  a  political  opponent  by  procuring  his 
disfranchisement,  as  this  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  judgment  being  given  against  the  defend- 
ant, and  prevented  his  speaking  or  appearing  in 
public.  The  eisangelia  in  such  case  would  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  by  which, 
if  reasonable  cause  appeared,  it  would  be  submitted 
to  the  decision  of  one  of  the  ordinary  legal  tribunals? 

AFinOTAHIOT  rPA*H  {Xenrora&ov  ypafrj). 
(Vid  Abtrateias  Graphe.) 

LEITOUR'GIA  (XeiTovpyia,  from  Xetrov,  Ion. 
*Jl~LTov,  i.  «.,  AripAaiov,  or,  according  to  others,  irpv- 
ravelov)  is  the  name  of  certain  personal  services 
which,  at  Athens  and  in  some  other  Greek  repub- 
lics, every  citizen  who  possessed  a  certain  amount 
of  property  had  to  perform  towards  the  state.  These 
personal  services,  which  in  all  cases  were  connect- 
ed with  considerable  expenses,  occur  in  the  history 
of  Attica  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Peisistratids,0 
and  were  probably,  if  not  introduced,  at  least  sanc- 
tioned by  the  legislation  of  Solon.  They  were  at 
first  a  natural  consequence  of  the  greater  political 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy,  who,  in  return, 
had  also  to  perform  heavier  duties  towards  the  Re- 
public ;  but  when  the  Athenian  democracy  was  at 
its  height,  the  original  character  of  these  liturgies 
became  changed  ;  for,  as  every  citizen  now  enjoyed 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  wealthiest, 
they  were  simply  a  tax  upon  property  connected 
with  personal  labour  and  exertion  (ro(f  xc^uam  not 
ry  aupari  Xtirovpyeiv).  Notwithstanding  this  al- 
tered character  of  the  liturgies,  we  scarcely  ever 
find  that  complaints  were  made  by  persons  subject 
to  them  ;  many  wealthy  Athenians,  on  the  contra- 
ry, ruined  their  estates  by  their  ambitious  exertions, 
und  by  the  desire  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people.7 
To  do  no  more  than  the  law  required  (aQooiovatla?) 
was  at  Athens  considered  as  a  disgrace,  and  in 
some  cases  a  wealthy  Athenian,  even  when  it  was 
not  his  turn,  would  volunteer  to  perform  a  liturgy.'' 


I.  (Dioacor.,  it.,  16.— Adnmi,  Append.,  ■.  t.)— 2.  (Adama, 
Append.,  •.  ».)—  3.  (Meier,  Alt.  Procraa,  108,  133.1—4.  (Petit, 
Let.  Alt.,  401,  667  j  f.  (Herald.,  Ammade.  in  Salmne.,  p  242.) 
—t.  (Anatot.,  (Econorn.,  ii.,  5.)— 7.  (Xnn.,  De  Rep.  Ath.,  i.,  13. 
—Demoeth.,  c.  Euen?.,  p.  1 155  —  Compare  Lye.,  Pro  bon.  Alcib., 

r.  948  and  657.— taocrat.,  De  Bin.,  15.— Anatot.,  Po.'it.,  t.,  7.  p. 
79,  ed.  Odttling-.)— 8.  (Lena,  De  Apollod.,  c.  38.1—9.  (De- 

north.,  c.  Meid  ,  p.  519,  500,  &•  Compere  BOckh  Publ.  Econ. 

if  Athenn.  ii.,  n  202  ) 
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I  AD  liturgies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  1, 
( nlinary  or  encyciic  liturgies (iryitvicXiot  Xeirovpyiai1), 
and,  2,  extraordinary  liturgies.  The  former  were 
called  encyclic,  because  they  recurred  every  year  at 
certain  festive  seasons,  and  comprised  the  xopVY^ 
yvfivaaiapx'ia,  Xafinadapx'ia,  apxtBeupla,  and  iariaati, 
which  are  all  described  in  separate  articles.  ( Vid. 
Choragus.  Gymnasium,  p.  483  ;  Lampadephoria, 
Theoria,  He8tiasis.)  Every  Athenian  who  pos- 
sessed three  talents  and  above  was  subject  to 
them,'  and  they  were  undertaken  in  turns  by  the 
members  of  ever/  tribe  who  possessed  the  property 
qualification  just  mentioned,  unless  some  one  vol- 
unteered to  undertake  a  liturgy  for  another  person. 
But  the  law  did  not  allow  any  one  to  be  compeller" 
to  undertake  more  than  one  liturgy  at  a  time,'  and 
he  who  had  in  one  year  performed  a  liturgy,  was 
free  for  the  next  (eviavrov  dialnrtjv  SKaarog  Xeirovp 
yrt*),  so  that  legally  a  person  had  to  perform  a  litur- 
gy only  every  other  year.  Those  whose  turn  it 
was  to  undertake  any  of  the  ordinary  liturgies,  were 
always  appointed  by  their  own  tribe,'  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  inifieXtiTal  t&v  tpvX&v,'  and  the  tribe 
shared  praise  as  well  as  blame  with  its  Xarovoyoc. 

The  persons  who  were  exempt  from  all  kinds  ol 
liturgies  were  the  nine  archons,  heiresses,  and  or- 
phans, until  after  the  commencement  of  the  second 
year  of  their  coming  of  age  7  Sometimes  the  ex- 
emption from  liturgies  (areXeia)  was  granted  to 
persons  for  especial  merits  towards  the  Republic* 

The  only  kind  of  extraordinary  liturgy  to  which 
the  name  is  properly  applied  is  the  trierarchy  (rpir 
ripapxia) ;  in  earlier  times,  however,  the  service  in 
the  armies  was  in  reality  no  more  than  an  extraor- 
dinary liturgy.  (  Vid.  Eisphora  and  Tribrarchia.) 
In  later  times,  during  and  after  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  the  expenses  of  a  liturgy  were  found  too 
heavy  for  one  person,  we  find  that  in  many  instan- 
ces two  persons  combined  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  a  liturgy  (avvreXeia).  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  choragia  and  the  trierarchy.' 

Liturgies  in  regard  to  the  persons  by  whom  they 
were  performed  were  also  divided  into  Xtirovpy'tai 
noXiTiKai,  such  as  were  incumbent  upon  citizens, 
and  Xeirovpyiai  tuv  fieroUoiv.1'  The  only  liturgies 
which  are  mentioned  as  having  been  performed  by 
the  fieroiKoi,  are  the  choregia  at  the  festival  of  the 
Lenaea,11  and  the  ioriaotc,1*  to  which  may  be  added 
the  hydriaphoria  and  skiadephoria.  (Kid.  Hydri- 
aphoria.) 

That  liturgies  were  not  peculiar  to  Athens  has 
been  shown  by  Bockh, '*  for  choregia  and  other  litur- 
gies are  mentioned  at  Siphnos;14  choregia  in^Egina 
even  before  the  Persian  wars  in  Mytilene  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war  at  Thebes  in  the  time  of 
Epaminondas  at  Orchomenos,  in  Rhodes,  and  in 
several  towns  of  Asia  Minor.1* 

•LEMNIA  TERRA  (Avfivla  yr/),  Lemnian  earth 
"  There  were  among  the  ancients,"  observes  Sii 
John  Hill,"  "two  Earths  of  Lemnos,  well  known 
and  in  common  use,  though  applied  to  different  pur- 
poses :  these  distinctions  have  been  since  lost,  and 
that  loss  has  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 
These  two  we  distinguish  by  the  names  of  7'err« 

1.  (Demoeth.,  c.  liM.  p,  483  (—2.  (Demuath.,  c.  Aphob.,  p. 
833.— Ian-ue,  De  Pyrrh.  he-red.,  o.  60.)— 3.  (Dnmoath.,  c  Lept., 
p.  462.— Id.,  c  Pnlyclei.,  p.  1209. )-4.  (Drrnuelh.,  c.  Lept.,  p 
459.)-  5  (Demoeth.,  c.  Meld.,  p.  510,  510.)  — «.  (Tittiuann, 
C.rrech.  Stealer.,  p.  298,  Ac— Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.,  Ac,  i.,  p. 
211.1—7.  (Lrru,  c.  DioReit.,  p.  908.— Demoeth.,  De  Symnior., 
n.  182.)  — 8.  Jnmoath.,  c.  Lept.,  p.  408.  4c.)  —  0.  (Hermann, 
Polit.  Ant.,  I  101,  n  12  and  ill  —  10.  (Demoeth.,  c.  Lept.,  p. 
162  1—11  (Schol.  ed  Anitoph.,  Plot.,  954.)— 12.  (Ulpmn  ad  Da- 
moeth.,  Lept.,  4  15.)— 13.  (Publ.  Econ  ,  Ac,  n.,  p.  4.  dec.)— 14 
(laocral..  Mp  el.,  c  17.)— 15.  (Herod.,  v.,  83  )  —  18.  (Antiph. 
De  OmL  Herod.,  p.  744.)—  17.  (Pint.,  Arulid.,  1.)  — 18.  (t;onv 
nere  \Vol(,  PnMefOin,  in  Demoeth.,  Lept.,  p.  Ixxjvi.,  dec— 
VVarhamuth,  II.,  i.,  p.  130,  die.)— 19.  (ad  Theophnut.  De  La 
Did.,  c.  93  ) 
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Lemma  and  Rubrica  Lemma,  or  yij  Ayfivia  and  fxiX- 
rof  Aftfivia,  the  Lemnian  Earth  and  Lemnian  Red- 
dle. The  latter  of  these  was  used  by  painters  as  it 
was  taken  out  of  the  pit :  the  former  was  made  into 
cakes,  and  sealed  with  great  ceremony,  and  was  in 
very  high  esteem  in  medicine.  The  great  occasion 
of  the  errors  about  the  Lemnian  earths  is  the  mis- 
take of  Pliny  in  confounding  them  together,  as  he 
evidently  has  done,  not  distinguishing  the  medicinal 
sealed  earth  of  that  island  from  the  reddle  used  by 
painters.  The  sealed  earth  was  esteemed  sacred, 
and  the  priests  alone  were  allowed  to  meddle  with 
it.  They  mixed  it  with  goat's  blood,  and  made  the 
impression  of  a  seal  upon  it.  The  Rubrica  Lemnia, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  kind  of  reddle  of  firm  con- 
sistence and  deep  red  colour,  dug  in  the  same  isl- 
and, and  never  made  into  any  form  or  sealed,  but 
purchased  in  the  rough  glebes  by  artificers  of  many 
kinds,  who  used  it  in  colouring."  The  Lemnian 
earth  was  a  fat,  unctuous  clay,  of  a  pale  red  colour. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Lemnium  sigillum.  A  com- 
mon Greek  name  for  it  is  oqpayic,  in  allusion  to  its 
having  been  sealed,  whence  the  sphragide  of  Jame- 
son. The  stamp  before  the  time  of  Dioscorides 
was  the  figure  of  a  goat ;  afterward,  in  Galen's 
time,  with  the  image  of  Diana.  Of  late  years  it 
has  been  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. It  acts  as  an  astringent,  but  was  much  more 
frequently  used  in  former  days  as  a  medicine  than 
at  the  present  day.1 

*LEMNA  (tepva),  a  plant,  which  Stackhouse 
conjectures  was  the  Letnna  trisulca,  but  Sprengel 
the  Marsilea  quadrifolia* 

LEMNISCUS  (Xy/ivioKoc).  This  word  is  said  to 
have  originally  been  used  only  by  the  Syracusans.* 
It  signified  a  kind  of  coloured  riband,  which  hung 
down  from  crowns  or  diadems  at  the  back  part  of 
the  head.*  The  earliest  crowns  are  said  to  have 
consisted  of  wool,  so  that  we  have  to  conceive  the 
lemniscus  as  a  riband  wound  around  the  wool  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  two  ends  of  the  riband, 
where  they  met,  were  allowed  to  hang  down.  See 
the  representations  of  the  corona  obsidionalis  and 
civica  in  p.  310,  where  the  lemnisci  not  only  appear 
as  a  means  to  keep  the  little  branches  of  the  crowns 
together,  but  also  serve  as  an  ornament.  From  the 
remark  of  Servius,6  it  appears  that  corona?  adorned 
with  lemnisci  were  a  greater  distinction  than  those 
without  them  This  serves  to  explain  an  expres- 
sion of  Cicero6  (palma  lemniscata),  where  palma 
means  a  victory,  and  the  epithet  lemniscata  indi- 
cates the  contrary  of  infamis,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
implies  an  honourable  as  well  as  a  lucrative  victory.' 

It  seems  that  lemnisci  were  also  worn  alone,  and 
without  being  connected  with  crowns,  especially  by 
ladies,  as  an  ornament  for  the  head.'  To  show 
honour  and  admiration  for  a  person,  flowers,  gar- 
lands, and  lemnisci  were  sometimes  showered  upon 
him  while  he  walked  in  public.9 

Lemnisci  seem  originally  to  have  been  made  of 
wool,  and  afterward  of  the  finest  kinds  of  bast  (phi- 
lyrce10) ;  but,  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  wealthy  Crassus  not  only  made  the  foliage 
or  leaves  of  crowns  of  thin  sheets  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, but  the  lemnisci  likewise ;  and  P.  Claudius 
Pulcher  embellished  the  metal-lemnisci  with  works 
of  art  in  relief  and  with  inscriptions.11 

The  word  lemniscus  is  used  by  medical  writers 
m  the  signification  of  a  kind  of  liniment  applied  to 
wounds.13 


1.  (Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.) — 2.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  10. — 
Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.) — 3.  (Hesych.,  8.  v.) — 4.  (Festus,  s.  v.) — 
5.  (ad  Ma. ,  v.,  269.)— 6.  (Pro  Rose.  Am.,  c.  35.)— 7.  (Compare 
Anson.,  Epist.,  xx.,  5.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  zxi.,  3.)— 9.  (Casau- 
bon  ad  Suet.,  Ner.,  25.— Liv.,  xxxiii.,  19.)  —  10.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
XT.,  14.)— 11.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxi.,  3.)— 12.  (Celsus,  vii  ,  J8.— 
Vepet.,  De  Re  Veter.,  ii„  14  and  48.— Id.  ib.,  iii _  18.) 
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LEMURA'LIA  or  LEMU'RIA,  a  festival  foi  the 
souls  of  the  departed,  which  was  celebrated  at  Rome 
every  year  in  the  month  of  May.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  to  appease  the 
spirit  of  Remus,  whom  he  had  slain,1  and  to  have 
been  called  originally  Remuria.  It  was  celebrated 
at  night  and  in  silence,  and  during  three  alternate 
days,  that  is,  on  the  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth 
of  May  During  this  season  the  temples  of  the  gods 
were  closed,  and  it  was  thought  unlucky  for  womec 
to  marry  at  this  time,  and  during  the  whole  month 
of  May,  and  those  who  ventured  to  marry  were  be 
lieved  to  die  soon  after,  whence  the  proverb,  menst 
Maio  malm  nubent.  Those  who  celebrated  the  Lem- 
uralia  walked  barefooted,  washed  their  hands  three 
times,  and  threw  nine  times  black  beans  behind 
their  backs,  believing  by  this  ceremony  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  Lemures."  As  regards  the 
solemnities  on  each  of  the  three  days,  we  onl) 
know  that  on  the  second  there  were  games  in  the 
circus  in  honour  of  Mars,3  and  that  on  the  third  day 
the  images  of  the  thirty  Argei,  made  of  rushes,  wew 
thrown  from  the  Pons  Sublicius  into  the  Tiber  by 
the  vestal  virgins.*  (Compare  Argei.)  On  the 
same  day  there  was  a  festival  of  the  merchants 
(festum  mercatorum'1),  probably  because  on  this  day 
the  Temple  of  Mercury  had  been  dedicated  in  the 
year  495  B.C.*  On  this  occasion,  the  merchants 
offered  up  incense,  and,  by  means  of  a  laurel-branch, 
sprinkled  themselves  and  their  goods  with  water 
from  the  well  of  Mercury  at  the  Porta  Capena,  ho- 
ping thereby  to  make  their  business  prosper. 

LEN^EA.    (Vid.  Dionysia,  p.  364.) 

LENOS.    {Vid.  Torcular.) 

♦LEO  CKeuv),  the  Lion,  or  Felis  leo,  L.  "  Cuvier 
has,  with  much  learning  and  research,  accumulated 
instances  of  lions  in  parts  where  they  are  no  longer 
indigenous,  and  of  their  former  great  abundance  in 
countries  where  they  are  now  but  partially  known. 
4  It  is  true,'  says  he,  '  that  the  species  has  disap- 
peared from  a  great  number  of  places  where  it  was 
formerly  found,  and  that  it  has  diminished  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  everywhere.'  Herodotus  relates 
that  the  camels  which  carried  the  baggage  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes  were  attacked  by  lions  in  the 
country  of  the  Paeonians  and  Crestonaeans,  in  Ma- 
cedonia ;  and  also,  that  there  were  many  lions  in 
the  mountains  between  the  river  Nestus  in  Thrace, 
and  the  Achelous,  which  separates  Acarnania  from 
yEtolia.  Aristotle  repeats  the  same  as  a  fact  in  his 
time.  Pausanias,  who  also  relates  the  accident 
which  befell  the  camels  of  Xerxes,  says  farther, 
that  these  lions  often  descended  into  the  plains  at 
the  foot  of  Olympus,  between  Macedonia  and  Thes- 
saly.  If  we  except  some  countries  between  India 
and  Persia,  and  some  parts  of  Arabia,  lions  are  now 
very  rare  in  Asia.  Anciently  they  were  common. 
Besides  those  of  Syria,  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, Armenia  was  pestered  with  them,  according 
to  Oppian.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  saw,  near  Baby- 
lon, a  lioness  with  eight  young ;  and  in  his  time 
they  were  common  between  tbe  Hyphasis  and  the 
Ganges.  ^Elian  mentions  the  Indian  lions  which 
were  trained  for  the  chase,  remarkable  for  theii 
magnitude  and  the  blackish  tints  of  their  fur.  Thai 
the  species  has  become  rare,  in  comparison  with 
former  times,  even  where  it  is  now  most  abundant, 
may  be  sufficiently  inferred  from  the  accounts  given 
by  Pliny.  This  writer  informs  us  that  Sylla  caus- 
ed one  hundred  lions  to  engage  together  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people ;  Pompey  exhibited  six 
hundred  in  the  circus,  and  Caesar,  when  dictator, 


1.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  v.,  473,  ice.)— 2.  (Varro,  Vita,  pop  Rum 
Fragm.,  p.  241,  ed.  Bipont.— Servius  ad  JEn.,  i.,  276.)-  3  (Ovid 
Fast.,  v.,  597.J—4.  (Ovid,  Fast..,  v.,  621.— Festus,  s  v.  Dopont* 
ni.)— 5.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  v.,  670.  &c.)— 6.  (Liv  ,  ii.,  21  > 
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tcm  hardred.  The  same  abundance  continued, 
also,  ander  the  first  emperors.  Adrian  often  de- 
stroyed one  hundred  in  the  circus ;  Antoninus,  on 
one  occasion,  one  hundred ;  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
the  like  number  on  another.  The  latter  exhibition 
Eotropius  considers  as  particularly  magnificent, 
whence  Guvier  infers  that  the  number  of  the  spe- 
eies  was  then  diminishing,  though  Gordian  the  Third 
had  seventy  which  were  trained  ;  and  Probus,  who 
possessed  a  most  extensive  menagerie,  had  one 
hundred  of  either  sex."1 

*II.  A  sea-animal  of  the  class  Crustacea,  descri- 
bed by  Athenaeus  and  Pliny.  It  is  a  species  of  Lo- 
tusta  or  Crab.  Aldrovandus  holds  that  the  Xeuv  of 
<Elian  is  the  same  as  the  Elephantus  of  Pliny,  i.  e., 
the  Craw-fish.  The  name  is  also  applied  by  .-Elian 
and  Oppian  to  a  cetaceous  fish.    (Vtd.  III.)' 

•III.  A  cetaceous  fish  briefly  noticed  by  Oppian 
and  others  ' 

LEONIDEI'A  {Aeuvidila)  were  solemnities  cel- 
ebrated every  year  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Leonidas, 
who,  with  his  300  Spartans,  had  fallen  s.t  Thermop- 
ylae. Opposite  the  theatre  at  Sparta  there  were  two 
sepulchral  monuments,  one  of  Pausanias  and  an- 
other of  Leonidas,  and  here  a  funeral  oration  was 
spoken  every  year,  and  a  contest  was  held,  in  which 
none  but  Spartans  were  allowed  to  take  part.4 

•LEONTOPET'ALON  (XfovTWfraAov),  a  plant 
which  Dodonaeus  and  Adams  refer  to  the  Leontice 
Leoniopetalum,  although  Sprengel  is  not  quite  satis- 
fied upon  this  point.' 

•LEONTOPOiyiO.N  (Xeovronddtov).  a  plant  which 
Matthiolus  (whom  Sprengel  follows)  holds  to  be  the 
species  of  Cudweed  called  Gnaphalium  Leontopo- 
dium.' 

♦LEOPARD1  IS  (Xe&iraptoc,  XtoirapdaXoc),  the 
Leopard,  or  Felis  Leopardus.  Galen  distinguishes 
the  Xe&rrapSoc  from  the  irdpdaXi'c,  applying  the  latter 
term  most  probably,  as  Adams  thinks,  to  the  Ounce. 
He  is  the  only  Greek  writer  who  uses  the  word 
Xeonapdoc.  For  larther  remarks  on  this  subject, 
sonsult  article  Pardalis.7 

*LEPAS  (Xrirdc),  "  the  name  of  a  shellfish  noti- 
ced by  Aristotle,  Xenocrates,  Athenaeus,  and  others. 
It  is  translated  Patella  by  Gaza,  and  Gesner  says  it 
is  the  Limpet  of  the  English,  which  belongs  to  the 
genus  Patella,  L.  Pennant  and  Schneider  agree  in 
referring  the  Xtrrac  aypia  of  Aristotle  to  the  Haliotis 
tubercuiata,  L,  called  in  English  the  Ear-shell."' 

•LEPIDIUM  (Xetrldiov),  the  Lcpidtum  latxfolxum, 
or  broad-leaved  Pepperwort.* 

•LEPIS  (Xenic).  "  Celsus,"  observes  Adams, 
"  writes  thus  :  '  Squamam  ceris  quam  Graeci  Xtmda 
X&htov  vacant.'  This,  according  to  Dr.  Milligan, 
was  the  peroxyde  of  copper.  The  Xenlc  oidr/pov 
of  Dioscorides  and  Paul  of  .-Egina  was  a  black  ox- 
fde  of  iron.  According  to  Dr.  Mil  ward,  the  aropu- 
ua  was  the  Chalybs,  or  ferrum  purgatxus  of  the  Lat- 
ins, i.  «.,  hardened  or  purified  iron  or  steel.  Tral- 
iari  is  the  first  medical  author  who  mentions  it."" 

LEFT  A     (  Vxd  Mt,  p.  30.) 

LE'HIA     (Vtd.  Limbos.  Tonica.) 

LERN./EA  (Acpvaia)  were  mysteries  (rtXtTi)) 
celebrated  at  Lerna,  in  Argolis,  in  honour  of  Deme- 
ter."  They  were  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Philammon."  In  ancient  times,  the  Argives  car- 
ried the  fire  from  the  Temple  of  Artemis  Pyronia, 
on  Mount  Crathis,  to  the  Lernaea."  These  myster- 

1.  (Qnlfrth'a  CoTiar,  ml.  U.,  p  414,  Ac— Uerod.,  til,  ISo. — 
Ann-*.,  H.  A  ,  n.,  18.) -t  (Pirn .,  II.  S  ,  tx.,  SI. -.Chan, 
N.  A.,  in..  9.— Adams,  Append  ,  l.  t.)— S.  (Oppian,  i.,  SB7.)— 
4.  (Pans.,  in.,  14,  ,  I.)  —  6.  (Dioacor.  til-.  100.— Adama,  Ap- 
pend., •.  ».)  —  4i  (Dioaoor.,  it.,  139.) — *  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) 
— •.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  IT.,  4. — Corny  Art  Xeniicr.,  p.  158.— Ad- 
uu,  Append.,  •.  t.)— 0.  (Dioacor.,  n.,  906.)— 10.  (CeUue,  hi.,  IS. 
— Dioeeondpe,  t.,  99. — Paul  JRgiu.,  til,  S. — Adama,  Append., 
•.  t.) — 11.  (Paua.,  H,  So  v  7.) — IS  (Paua.,  n  ,  S7.  D  S.)— IS. 
(Pan..,  Tin,  I •>.  I)  4.) 


IPs  were  probably  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  religion 
or  the  Pelasgians,  but  farther  particulars  are  nol 
known. 

♦LEUCACANTHA  {XevKdicav6a),  a  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  Thistle  tribe.  Stackhouse  supposes  it  to 
be  the  Onopordium  acanthxum,  or  Cotton-thistle 
Sprengel  prefers  the  Cxrsxum  tuberosum,  All.  Bau- 
hin  calls  if  Spina  alba1 

♦LEUCAS  (Xevudc),  according  to  Bauhin,  the 
Lamtum  maeulatum,  or  spotted  Dead-nettle.  Spren- 
gel adopts  this  opinion  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides, 
although,  in  his  history  of  Botany,  he  had  set  it 
down  for  the  L.  album.1 

*LEUCE  (XevKv),  the  White  Poplar,  or  Populus 
alba.    It  is  the  djeputf  of  Homer.' 

•LEUCOION  (XevKoiov),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  others.  "The  Xev 
koiov  of  Theophrastus  may  be  confidently  set  down," 
says  Adams,  "  as  the  Stockgilly-flower,  or  Leucox- 
um  vernum.  Matthiolus  shows  satisfactorily  that 
the  Xevxoiov  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Chexranthus  Cha- 
rt, L.,  or  wild  Wall-flower;  to  which  Sprengel  adds, 
that  the  Mattkxola  xncana,  R.  Br.,  is  also  compre- 
hended under  it.  Wall-flower  grows  plentifully 
near  Athens,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Morea, 
according  to  Sibthorp  Thp  Xsvkowv  wofxjnipeov  of 
Dioscorides  is  held  by  Sibthorp  to  be  the  Chexran- 
thus  xncanus,  and  the  "A.  daXdoowv  the  C.  trxcuspi- 
datus."* 

LEX.  Lex  is  thus  defined  by  Papinian  "  La 
est  commune  prtzccptum,  mrorum  prudentium  consult- 
um,  delictorum,  qua  sponte  vel  ignoranlia  conlrakun- 
tur,  coercitio,  communis  reipublica  sponsxo."  Cicero* 
defines  it  thus  :  "  Qua  scripto  sancit  quod  mult,  aut 
jubendo,  aut  vetando."  The  fault  of  these  defini- 
tions consists  in  their  referring  tn  the  object  of  a 
lex,  which  is  an  accident,  rathnr  tho  to  that  which 
constitutes  the  essential  character  of  a  lex.  A  law 
is  a  rule  or  command  of  the  sovereign  power  in  a 
state  addressed  to  and  enforced  upon  the  members 
of  such  state  ;  and  this  a  the  sense  of  lex  in  the 
Roman  writers 

In  the  Institutes'  there  is  a  definition  of  a  lex, 
which  approaches  nearer  to  the  truth,  because  it 
has  a  more  direct  reference  to  that  power  which  is 
the  source  of  law  :  "  Lex  est  quod  populus  Romanu t 
senatorxo  magistratu  interrogante,  veluti  consu/e,  con- 
stxtuebat."  The  definition  of  Capito*  is  "  Generalt 
jussum  populi  aut  plebis  rogante  magistratu  ;"  but 
this  definition,  as  Gellius  observes,  will  not  apply 
to  such  cases  as  the  lex  about  the  impenum  of 
Pompey,  or  that  about  the  return  of  Cicero,  which 
related  only  to  individuals,  and  were  therefore  prop- 
erly called  privilegia. 

Of  Roman  leges,  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
mode  of  enactment,  there  were  properly  two  kinds, 
leges  curiata;  and  leges  centuriata;.  Plebiscita  are 
improperly  called  leges,  though  they  were  laws,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  had  the  same  effect  as  leges. 

Originally  the  leges  curiatae  were  the  only  leges, 
and  they  were  passed  by  the  populus  in  thp  comma 
curiata.  After  the  establishment  of  the  comma 
centuriata,  the  comitia  curiata  fell  almost  into  dis- 
use ;  but  so  long  as  the  Republic  lasted,  and  even 
under  Augustus,  a  shadow  of  the  old  constitution 
was  preserved  in  the  formal  conferring  of  the  impe- 
rium  by  a  lex  curiata  only,  and  in  the  -eremony 
of  adrogation  being  effected  only  in  these  comma 
( Vid.  Adoption.) 

Those  leges,  properly  so  called,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  were  passed  in  Ihe  comma  centn- 

I  (Throphraat.,  H.  P.,  ti.,  4.— Dioaror.,  m.,  19.  —  Adama, 
Append  ,■  t.) — 3.  (DiraKvir.,  in.,  103.  —  Adama,  Append,  a.  T.>— 
3.  (Theophraat.,  II.  P.,  L.  10.— Diiacur.,  I  ,  109.) — I.  (Dl'am* 
in.,  128.— ThiHiphraat.,  H.  P.,  til,  IS.— Adama,  Append,  a  a  1 
-5  (Dik  I,  tit.  S,  a.  1.)— 8.  (Uf.,  i.,  0.J-7.  I.,  tit.  1  .'  4  v. 
8.  (Hell.,  i.,  SO  ! 
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riata,  and  weie  proposed  (roga.ba.ntur  )  by  a  magis- 
tratus  of  senatorial  rank,  after  the  senate  had  ap- 
proved of  them  by  a  decretum.  Such  a  lex  was 
also  designated  by  the  name  populi  scitum.1 

A  plebiscitum  was  a  law  made  in  the  comitia 
tribula  on  the  rogation  of  a  tribune  :  "  Plebiscitum 
tit  quod  plebt  plebeio  mogistratu  mterroganU,  veluti 
tribuno,  constituebat."*  "  Accordingly,"  says  Gai- 
ns,* "  formerly  the  patricii  used  to  say  that  they 
were  not  bounu  by  plebiscita,  because  they  were 
made  without  their  sanction  (sine  auctoritate  eorum) ; 
but  afterward  the  lex  Hortensia  was  carried  (B  C. 
S98),  which  provided  that  plebiscita  should  bind  the 
whole  populus  (in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word),  and 
thus  they  were  made  of  equal  force  with  leges."* 

Consistently  with  this  statement.  -  rind  that 
Cicero,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  so  of  Roman 
law,8  does  not  mention  plebisc  >.  ch  he  un- 
doubtedly comprehended  under  ^es."  Various 
plebiscita  also  are  quoted  as  let  .  such  as  the  lex 
Falcidia*  and  lex  Aquilia.7  In  uie  Table  of  Hera- 
clea,  the  words  "  lege  plebisvescito"  appear  to  refer 
to  the  same  enactment ;  and  in  the  lex  Rubria  there 
occurs  the  phrase  "  ex  lege  Rubria  sive  id  plebisve- 
tcitum  est;"  both  which  expressions  are  probably 
only  a  way  of  designating  a  plebiscitum.' 

The  word  rogatio  (from  the  verb  rogo)  properly 
means  any  measure  proposed  to  the  legislative  body, 
and  therefore  is  equally  applicable  to  a  proposed  lex 
and  a  proposed  plebiscitum.  Accordingly,  there  oc- 
cur the  expressions  "  populum  rogare,"  to  propose 
a  lex  to  the  populus  ;  and  "  legem  rogare,"  to  pro- 
pose a  lex.*  A  rogatio,  then,  is  properly  a  proposed 
lex  or  a  proposed  plebiscitum.  The  form  of  a  ro- 
gatio, in  the  case  of  adrogatio,  which  was  effected 
at  the  comitia  curiata,10  is  preserved  by  Gellius  :u  it 
begins  with  the  words  "  Velitis,  jubeatis,"  &c,  and 
ends  with  the  words  "  ita  vos  Quirites  rogo."  The 
corresponding  expression  of  assent  to  the  rogatio  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign  assembly  was  Uti  rogas. 
The  term  rogatio,  therefore,  included  every  proposed 
lex,  plebiscitum,  and  privilegium,  for  without  a  ro- 
gatio there  could  be  no  command  (jussum)  of  the 
populus  or  plebs.  But  the  words  lex,  plebiscitum, 
and  privilegium  were  often  improperly  used  as  equiv- 
alents ;  and  rogationes,  after  they  had  become  laws, 
were  still  sometimes  called  rogationes.11  The  term 
rogationes  is  often  applied  to  measures  proposed  by 
the  tribunes,  and  afterward  made  plebiscita  :  hence 
some  writers  (improperly)  view  rogatio  as  simply 
equivalent  to  plebiscitum.  Besides  the  phrase  "ro- 
gare legem,"  there  are  the  equivalent  phrases  "  le- 
gem ferre"  and  "  rogationem  promulgare,"  as  ap- 
plied to  the  proposer  ;  the  phrase  "  rogationem  ac- 
cipere"  applies  to  the  enacting  body.  "  Lex  roga- 
ta"  is  equivalent  to  "  lex  Lata."1*  The  terms  rela- 
ting to  legislation  are  thus  explained  by  Ulpian  :■* 
' '  A  lex  is  said  either  rogari  or  ferri ;  it  is  said  ab- 
rogari  when  it  is  repealed  ;  it  is  said  derogari  when 
a  part  is  repealed  ;  it  is  said  subrogari  when  some 
addition  is  made  to  it ;  and  it  is  said  obrogari  when 
some  part  of  it  is  changed."  It  follows  from  these 
terms  being  used  in  Roman  law,  independent  of 
direct  evidence,  which  is  not  wanting,  that  a  subse- 
quent lex  "lways  repealed  or  altered  a  prior  lex 
which  was  inconsistent  with  it. 

As  to  their  form,  we  can  judge  of  the  Roman  style 
of  legislation  by  the  fragments  which  exist.  The 
Romans  seem  to  have  always  adhered  to  the  old  ex- 
pressions, and  to  have  used  few  superfluous  words. 


1.  (Feetas,  a.  v  Scitum  Pop.)— 2.  (Inst.,  i.,  tit.  2,  s.  4.)— 3. 
(i.,  3.)— 4.  (Liv.,  viii.,  12.— Gell.,  xv.,  27.)— 5.  (Top.,  5.)— «. 
(Gains,  ii.,  227.)  —7.  (Cic,  Pro  Tullio,  8,  11.)  — 8.  (Savigny, 
Zeitachnft,  &c,  ix.,  355.)  —  9.  (Festus,  a.  v.  Rogatio.)  — 10. 
("per  populi  rogationem.") — 11.  (v.,  19.)  — 12.  (Gell.,  it.,  87/ 
—11.  (Dig  35,  tit.  2,  a.  1 :  "ad  legem  Falcidiam.")  — 14.  (ti<. 
I  a  1) 
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Great  care  was  taken  with  such  c/auscs  as  were 
proposed  to  alter  a  former  lex,  and  great  care  was 
also  used  to  avoid  all  interference  with  a  former  lex, 
when  no  change  in  it  was  intended.  The  legea 
were  often  divided  into  chapteis,  each  of  which  con- 
cluded with  the  sanction  or  punishment  which  wa» 
intended  to  secure  the  observance  of  the  lex.  The 
title  of  the  lex  was  generally  derived  from  the  gon 
tile  name  of  the  magistratus  who  proposed  it,  as  tb« 
lex  Hortensia  from  the  dictator  Hortensius.  Some- 
times the  lex  took  its  name  from  the  two  consuls 
or  other  magistrates,  as  the  Acilia  Calpurnia,  JSlia 
or  JSlia  Sentia,  Papia  or  Papia  Poppaea,  and  others. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  fashion  to  omit  the  word 
et  between  the  two  names,  though  instances  occur 
in  which  it  was  used.  (Vid.  Julia  Lex  ei  Titu.) 
A  lex  was  also  often  designated  with  reference  to 
its  object,  as  the  lex  Cincia  de  Donis  et  Muneribua, 
lex  Furia  Testamentaria,  lex  Julia  Municipalis,  and 
many  others.  Leges  which  related  to  a  common 
object  were  often  designated  by  a  collective  name, 
as  leges  Agrariae,  Judiciarias,  and  others.  Some- 
times a  chapter  of  a  lex  was  referred  to  under  the 
title  of  the  lex,  with  the  addition  of  a  reference  to 
the  contents  of  the  chapter,  as  lex  Julia  de  Fundo 
Dotali,  which  was  a  chapter  of  the  lex  Julia  de  Adu) 
teriis.  A  lex  sometimes  took  its  name  from  tie 
chief  contents  or  its  first  chapter,  as  lex  Julia  de 
Maritandis  Ordinibus.  Sometimes  a  lex  comprised 
very  various  provisions,  relating  to  matters  essen- 
tially different,  and  in  that  case  it  was  called  lex 
Satura.  (Vid.  Lex  Cecilia  Didia,  Lex  Julia  Mu- 
nicipals.) 

The  number  of  leges  was  greatly  increased  in  the 
later  part  of  the  republican  period,1  and  J.  Caesar  it 
said  to  have  contemplated  a  revision  of  the  whole 
body.  Under  him  and  Augustus  numerous  enact- 
ments were  passed,  which  are  known  under  the 
general  name  of  Julia;  leges.  ( Vid.  Julijb  Leges.' 
It  is  often  stated  that  no  leges,  properly  so  called, 
or  plebiscita,  were  passed  after  the  time  of  Augu» 
tus ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Though  the  voting 
might  be  a  mere  form,  still  the  form  was  kept ;  ana 
if  this  were  not  so,  the  passage  of  Gaius,*  in  which 
he  speaks  of  leges  and  plebiscita  as  forms  of  legis 
lation  still  in  use,  would  be  hardly  correct.  Besides, 
various  leges  are  mentioned  as  having  been  passed 
under  the  Empire,  such  as  the  lex  Junia  under  Ti- 
berius,  the  lex  Visellia,  the  lex  Mamilia  under  Ca- 
ligula, and  a  lex  Claudia  on  the  tutela  of  women.' 
It  does  not  appear  when  the  ancient  forms  of  legis- 
lation were  laid  aside,  but  they  certainly  long  sur- 
vived the  popular  elections  to  which  alone  the  pas 
sage  of  Tacitus*  refers. 

In  the  Digest  a  senatus  consultum  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  a  iex,s  in  which  there  was  no  great 
impropriety  if  we  have  regard  to  the  time,  for  sena- 
tus consulta  were  then  laws.  Still  a  senatus  con- 
sultum, properly  so  called,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  a  lex  properly  so  called  ;  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  the  lex  Claudia  of  Gains  was 
a  senatus  consultum,  for  when  he  speaks  of  a  senatus 
consultum  of  the  time  of  Claudius,  he  calls  it  such.* 

It  remains  farther  to  explain  the  words  rogatio 
and  privilegium. 

Rogatio  is  defined  by  Festus  to  be  a  command  o* 
the  populus  relating  to  one  or  more  persons,  but  not 
to  all  persons ;  or  relating  to  one  or  more  things,  but 
not  to  all.  That  which  the  populus  has  command 
ed  (scivit)  with  respect  to  all  persons  or  things  is  « 
lex ;  and  ^Elius  Gallus  says  rogatio  is  a  genus  le- 
gis ;  that  which  is  lex  is  not  consequently  (continuo) 
rogatio,  but  rogatio  must  be  lex  if  it  has  been  pro- 


1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  25-28.)  —  2.  (i.,  2,  At  )-3.  ;Gaina,  i, 
157,  171.)— 4.  (Ann.,  i.,  15.)— 5.  (14,  tit.  6,  s.  9,  \  4 ,  ».  14  y-t 
(i..  84  91  ) 
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[weed  (roga  a)  at  legal  comitia  (putit  eomtttis).  Ac- 
cording to  this  definition,  a  rogatio,  when  enacted, 
to  lex  ;  there  is  also  lex  which  is  not  rogatio :  there- 
fore we  must  assume  a  general  name  lex,  compre- 
hending lex  proper  and  rogatio.  The  passage  of 
JSlius  Gall'is  is  emended  by  Gottling,1  whose  emen- 
dation is  founded  on  his  usual  felicity  in  mistaking 
the  sense  of  a  passage,  and  converts  the  clear  mean- 
ing of  GaDus  into  nonsense.  According  to  the  def- 
inition of  Gallus,  rogatio  was  equivalent  to  privile- 
gium,  a  term  which  occurred  in  the  Twelve  Tables,* 
and  it  signified,  according  to  Gallus,'  an  enactment 
that  had  for  its  object  a  single  person,  which  is  in- 
dicated by  the  form  of  the  word  (pnvi-legium)  "  pri- 
vae  res,"  being  the  same  as  "  singulae  res."  The 
word  privilegium,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
Gellius,  did  not  convey  any  notion  of  the  character 
of  the  legislative  measures  :  it  might  be  beneficial 
to  the  party  to  whom  it  referred,  or  it  might  not.  It 
is  generally  used  by  Cicero  in  the  unfavourable 
Bense*  (rogationem  priviUgii  similem*).  Under  the 
Empire,  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  special 
grant  proceeding  from  the  imperial  favour. 

The  meaning  of  lex,  as  contrasted  with  jus,  is 
stated  in  the  article  Job. 

Some  other  significations  of  lex,  which  are  not  its 
proper  significations,  are  easily  explained  j  for  in- 
stance, lex  is  used  to  express  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  a  contract,  apparently  with  reference  to  the 
binding  force  of  all  legal  contracts.  In  English  in- 
struments of  contract,  it  is  often  expressed  that  it 
shall  be  "  lawful"  for  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to 
do  a  cctain  act,  by  which  is  simply  meant  that  the 
parties  agree  about  something  which  is  legal,  and 
which,  therefore,  makes  a  valid  contract.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  the  expression  leges  censoriae  to  ex- 
press the  conditions  on  which  the  censors  let  the 
public  property  to  farm  ;  and  perhaps  the  term  also 
signified  certain  standing  regulations  for  such  mal- 
ierr,  which  the  censors  were  empowered  to  make.' 
In  Mrth  the  cases  jnst  referred  to,  the  phrase  lex 
TCnsoria  is  used  (in  the  singular  number),  and  this 
lex,  whether  a  lex  proper  <>r  not,  seems  to  have  been 
divided  into  chapters. 

Lex  simply  sometimes  signifies  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables. 

A  particular  enactment  is  always  referred  to  by 
its  name.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
leges,  properly  so  called  j  but  the  list  includes  also 
various  plebiscita  and  privilegia. 

ACI'LIA.    (Vid.  Repetuno.*.) 

ACI'LIA  CALPU'RNIA  or  CALPU'RNIA.  (  Vid 
Ambitus.) 

^BUTIA,  of  uncertain  date,  which,  with  two 
Julia?  leges,  put  an  end  to  the  legis  aetiones,  except 
in  certain  cases.    (  Vid  Judex,  Actio,  p.  17.) 

This,  or  another  lex  of  the  same  name,  prohibited 
the  proposer  of  a  lex.  which  created  any  office  or 
power  (rura'to  <u  pomttu),  from  having  such  office 
or  power,  and  even  excluded  his  colleague,  cognati, 
and  affloea .' 

jE'LIA  This  lex.  and  a  Kiiria  lex  passed  about 
the  end  Of  the  mxth  century  of  the  city,  gave  to  all 
the  magistrates  the  ohnuncialio  or  power  of  pre- 
■••nting  or  dissolving  the  cornrtia,  by  observing  the 
umens,  and  declaring  them  to  be  unfavourable  • 

£LIA  8E1VTIA.  This  lex  contained  various 
provisions  as  to  the  manumission  of  slaves.  ( Vid 
«  SbhTIJ  Lll,  MiNOmamo.) 

jEMI'LIA.  A  lex  passed  in  the  dictatorship  of 
Ifamercus  vEmtfius  (B.C.  433),  by  which  the  een- 


I.  (Oaachicht*  dor  ROm.  Btutsr.,  *c,  p.  110.)— t.  (Cic, 
Laf  .  ui.,  19.)— 3.  (rWom,  i.  t.  Ri«atm.)— 4.  (Pro  Domo,  17  — 
Pro  Soitio.  ».)—».  (Brnt.,  S3.)— 6.  (Pra*.  da  Jam  Piari, .  IH  , 
Ml  SO,  tit.  18,  ■.  103.)—  7.  (Cic.  in  Rnll.,  ii.,  8.)  — 8.  (<V., 
Pt*  .  N   SS.-Id..  Pm  Soxtio,  I  J.  SB— Id.,  v!  AO.,  ii.,  9.) 


sors  were  elected  for  a  year  md  a  half  instead  m 
a  whole  lustrum.1  After  this  lex  they  had  accoid 
ingly  only  a  year  and  a  half  allowed  them  for  hold- 
ing the  census  and  letting  out  the  public  works  te 
farm. 

J2MPLIA  BJS'BIA.    (Vid.  Cornelia  B*bia.) 

.EMI'LIA  LE'PIDI,  .EMI'LIA  SCAURI.  (Vid 
Scmtcari.*:  Leges.) 

AGRA'RLE.  (Vid.  Apuleia,  Cassia,  Cornelia, 
Flaminia,  Flavia,  Julia,  Licinia,  Mamilia,  Sbm- 

PRONIA,  SERVILIA,  ThORIA.) 

A'MBITUS.    (Vid.  Ambitus.) 

ANNA'LIS  or  VILLIA.    (  Vid  .Edileb.) 

A'NTIA.    (Vid.  SumtuarijE  Leoes.) 

ANTO'NLE,  the  name  of  various  enactment* 
proposed  or  passed  by  the  influence  of  M.  Antonius, 
after  the  death  of  the  dictator  J.  Caesar,  such  as  the 
judiciaria.  (Vid.  Judex,  p.  553.)  Another  lex  that 
was  promulgated  allowed  an  appeal  to  the  populus 
after  conviction  for  vis  or  majestas.*  Various  other 
measures  proposed  by  M  Antonius  are  mentioned 
by  Cicero,*  Dion  Cassius,*  and  Appian.' 

APULE'IA,  gave  a  surety  an  action  against  his 
cosureties  for  whatever  he  had  paid  above  his  share. 
(Vid.  Intercessio  ) 

APULE'IA  AGRA'RIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
L.  Apuleius  Saturninus,  B.C.  101.' 

APULE'IA  FRUMENTAHIA,  proposed  about, 
the  same  time  by  the  same  tribune.' 

APULE'IA  MAJESTATIS.    (Vid.  Majebtab.) 

AQUI'LIA.    (Vid.  Uamni  Injuria  Actio.) 

ATE'RNIA  TARPETA  (B.C.  441).  This  lei 
empowered  all  magistratus  to  fine  persons  who  re- 
sisted their  authority  ;  but  it  fixed  the  highest  fine 
at  two  sheep  and  thirty  cows,  or  two  cows  and 
thirty  sheep,  for  the  authorities  vary  in  this.* 

ATIA  DE  SACERDOTILS  (B.C  63),  proposed 
by  the  tribune  T  Anns  Labienus,  repealed  the  lex 
Cornelia  de  Sacerdotiis.* 

ATILIA    ( Vtd.  Julia  Lax  et  Titia,  Tutor.) 

ATI  XI A  allowed  no  usucapion  in  a  stolen  thing." 
(Vid.  Furtum.) 

ATI'NIA,  of  uncertain  date,  was  a  plebiscitum 
which  gave  the  rank  of  senator  to  a  tribune.11  The 
measure  probably  originated  with  C.  Atinius,  who 
was  tribune  B.C.  130.1* 

AUFI'DIA.    (Vid.  Ambitus.) 

AURE  LIA.    (  Vid.  Tribuhi.) 

AURE  LIA  JUDICIA'RIA.  (Vtd.  Judbx,  page 
55°,.) 

B-iE'BIA  (B.C.  192  or  180).  which  enacted  that 
four  praetors  and  six  praetors  should  be  chosen  alter 
nately  ;■'  but  the  law  was  not  observed. 

CECI  LIA  DE  CENSO'RIBUSorCENSO'RIA 
(B.C.  64),  proposed  by  Metellus  Scipio,  repealed  a 
Clodia  lex  (B  C.  58),  which  had  prescribed  certain 
regular  forms  of  proceeding  for  the  censors  in  exer- 
cising their  functions  as  inspectors  of  mores,  and 
had  required  the  concurrence  of  both  censors  to  in- 
flict the  nou  censoria.  When  a  senator  had  been 
already  convicted  before  an  ordinary  court,  the  lex 
permitted  the  censors  to  remove  him  from  the  sen- 
ate in  a  summary  way." 

CECI  LIA  DK  VECTMJA  LIBL'S  (B.C.  62),  re- 
leased lands  and  harbours  in  Italy  from  the  payment 
of  taxes  and  dues  (pariana).     The  only  vectigal 


I.  (Lit,  it,  14. -Id.,  ii.,  S3.)  —  ft  (Cic,  Phil.,  i.,  9.)  -ft 
(Phil..  I-  1  i  &~  41 ;  ».,  3.  ».)— 4.  txHv,  SI  i  ilr..  «,  *>.  14,  3-i  , 

xIti.,  IS,  tt.y— 6.  (Ball.  Cit  .,  17,  SO.)  — 8.  (Lit.,  Ep.t.,  69. 

— Appian,  Bell.  Cit.,  i.,  J9.  —  Cir.,  Pro  Seztio,  18,  47.)— T. 
(Aort.  ad  Hurra.,  L  IS.) — 6.  (Cic.,  De  R«p.,  ii.,  St. — Diimn., 
x.,50.  —  QalL,  Tj.,  I.— Faatoa,  a.  t.  "  Malum."—"  Orioni/1— 
"  Poealatua."  —  Niabahr,  EBat  of  Rom.,  PL,  p.  SO0J  —  9.  (Diob 
Caaa.,  BXttt,  37.)— 10.  (Gall.,  itu.,7.  —  Inatit,  t,  tit.  0,  a.  S.) 
—11.  (Call.,  iit.,  8.)  —  11  (Plin.,  B.  N,  ni.,  46.  —  Cic,  Pn, 
I>im.,  47.) — IS.  (Lit.  «l.,44.>— 14.  (Dicn  Caaa.,  xl  ,  §7.  —  Id, 
ixitiii  ,  13.— Cic,  P-  Baitm  SS.-DiK.  SO,  tit.  18,  a.  SOS,  Dt 
Piirtorto.) 
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LEX. 


i eman. ing  after  the  passing  of  this  lex  was  the 

Vicesima.1 

CECILIA  DI'DIA  (B.C.  88)  forbade  the  propo- 
sing of  a  lex  Satura,  on  the  ground  that  the  people 
might  be  compelled  either  to  vote  for  something 
which  they  did  not  approve,  or  to  reject  something 
which  they  did  approve,  if  it  was  proposed  to  them 
in  this  manner.  This  lex  was  not  always  opera- 
tive.1  (Via  Lex.) 

CALPU'RNIA  DE  A'MBITU.    (Vid.  Ambitus.) 

CALPU'RNIA  DE  CONDICTIO'NE.  {Vid.  Per 

CoNDIOTIONEM.) 

CALPU'RNIA  DE  REPETUNDIS.    (Vid.  Re- 

PBTUND.*.) 

CANULE'IA  (B.C.  445)  established  connubium 
between  the  patres  and  plebs,  which  had  been  taken 
awav  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.* 

CA'SSIA  (B.C.  104),  proposed  by  the  tribune  L. 
Cassius  Longinus,  did  not  allow  a  person  to  remain 
a  senator  who  had  been  convicted  in  a  judicium 
populi,  or  whose  imperium  had  been  abrogated  by 
the  populus.* 

CA  SSIA,6  which  empowered  the  dictator  Caesar 
to  add  to  the  number  of  the  patricii,  to  prevent  their 
extinction. 

CA'SSIA  AGRA'RIA,  proposed  by  the  consul 
Sp.  Cassius,  B.C.  486.* 

CA'SSIA  TABELLA'RIA.  (Vid.  Tabellabl* 
Leges  ) 

CA  SSIA  TERE'NTIA  FRUMENTA'RIA  (B.C. 
63),  for  the  distribution  of  corn  among  the  poor  citi- 
zens and  the  purchasing  of  it.7 

CI'NCIA  DE  DONIS  ET  MUNE'RIBUS.  (Vid. 
Cincia  Lex.) 

CLAU'DIA,  a  lex  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  took  away  the  agnatorum  tutela  in 
the  case  of  women.8 

CLQ'DI.-E,  the  name  of  various  plebiscita,  pro- 
posed by  Clodius  when  tribune,  B.C.  59. 

Clodia  de  Atrspiciis  prevented  the  magistratus 
from  dissolving  the  comitia  tributa,  by  declaring 
that  the  auspices  were  unfavourable.  This  lex, 
therefore,  repeated  the  ./Elia  and  Fufia.  It  also  en- 
acted that  a  lex  might  be  passed  on  the  Dies  Fasti.' 
(Vid.  JElia  Lei  ) 

Clodia  de  Censoribos.    (Vid.  Cecilia.) 

Clodu  de  Civibus  Romanis  Intebemptis,  to  the 
effect  that  "  qui  civem  Romanum  indemnatum  inter- 
emisset  ei  aqua  et.  igni  interdiceretur."1"  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  lex  that  the  interdict  was  pro- 
nounced against  Cicero,  who  considers  the  whole 
proceeding  as  a  privilegium  11 

Clodia  Fbcmentaria,  by  which  the  corn,  which 
had  formerly  been  sold  to  the  poor  citizens  at  a  low 
rate,  was  given." 

Clodia  de  Sodalitatibus  or  de  Colleoiis,  re- 
stored the  sodalitia,  which  had  been  abolished  by  a 
senatus  consultum  of  the  year  B.C.  80,  and  permit- 
ted the  formation  of  new  sodalitia.1' 

There  were  other  so-called  leges  Clodiae,  which 
were,  however,  privilegia. 

CCE'LIA.    ( Vid.  Tabellari^e  Leges.) 

CORNE'LLE.  Various  leges  passed  in  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Sulla,  and  by  his  influence,  are  so  called. 

Agraria,  by  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Etruria  and  Latium  were  deprived  of  the  complete 
eivitas  and  retained  only  the  commercium,  and  a 

1.  (Dion  Cass.,  xxxvii.,  51.  —  Cic.  ad  Att.,  ii.,  16.  —  Id.,  ad 
Quint.  Fr.,  i.,  10.)— 2.  (Cic,  Phil.,  v.,  3.— Id.,  Pro  Dom.,  16, 
JO.— Id.,  ad  Att.,  ii.,  9.)— 3.  (Liv.,  iv.,  1,  4.— Cic,  Rep.,  ii.,  37.) 
—  4.  (Ascon.  in  Cic,  Coniel.,  p.  78,  ed.  Orelli.) — 5.  (Tacit., 
Ann.  xi.,  25.)— 6.  (Liv.,  ii.,  41.— Dionys.,  viii.,  76.)— 7.  (Cic, 
Terr.,  iii.,  70.— Id.  ib.,  v.,  21.)— 8.  (Gaius,  i.,  171.)— 9.  (Dion 
Cass.,  xxxviii.,  13.— Cic.  in  Vatin.,  17.— Id.  in  Pison.,  4,  5.)— 10. 
(Veil.  Paterc,  ii.,  45.)— 11.  (Pro  Dom.,  18,  &c— Port  Redit.  in 
ten.,  9,  5,  <fec.) — 12.  (Dion  Cass.,  xxxviii.,  13. — Cic,  Pro  Dom., 
10.)— 13.  (Cic  in  Pis.,  4.— Id.,  Pro  Sext.,  45.— Id.,  ad  Att.,  iii., 
15. — Dion  Cass.,  xxxviii.,  13.) 
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large  part  of  their  lands  were  made  publicum,  uu 
given  to  military  colonists. 

De  Falsis.    (Vid.  Falsum.) 

De  Injuriis.    (Vid.  Injuria.) 

Judiciaria.    (Vid.  Judex,  p.  553.) 

Majestati8.    ( Vid.  Majestas.) 

Nummaria.    (Vid.  Falsum.) 

De  Proscriptions  and  Proscriphs.  ( Vid.  Pbo 
scriptio.) 

De  Parricidio.  (Vid.  Cornelia  Lex  ok  S'oa 
bus.) 

De  Sacerdotiis.    (Vid.  Sacerdotia.) 

De  Sicariis.    ( Vid.  Cornelia  Lex  de  Sicabus.^ 

SuHTUARiiS.    (Vid.  Sumtuarl*  Leges.) 

Testamentaria.    (Vid.  Falsum.) 

Unciaria  appears  to  have  been  a  lex  which  low 
ered  the  rate  of  interest,  and  to  have  been  passei 
about  the  same  time  with  the  leges  Summarise  at 
Sulla.1 

De  Vadimonio.    (Vid.  Vadimonium.) 

There  were  other  leges  Corneliae,  such  as  that  </  • 
Sponsoribus  (vid.  Intercesbio),  which  may  be  leg<  4 
of  L.  C.  Sulla. 

There  were  also  leges  Cornelias  which  were  pro- 
posed by  the  tribune  C.  Cornelius  about  B.C.  J7, 
and  limited  the  edictal  power  by  compelling  the 
praetors  jus  dicere  ex  edietis  suis  perpetuis*  (Vid. 
Edictum.) 

Another  lex  of  the  same  tribune  enacted  that  no 
one  "legibus  solveretur,"  unless  such  a  measure 
was  agreed  on  in  a  meeting  of  the  senate  at  which 
two  hundred  members  were  present,  and  afterward 
approved  by  the  people ;  and  it  enacted  that  no 
tribune  should  put  his  veto  on  such  a  senatus  con- 
sultum.' 

There  was  also  a  lex  Cornelia  concerning  the 
wills  of  those  Roman  citizens  who  died  in  captivitv 
(apud  hostes).    (Vid.  Legatum,  p.  574.) 

De  Vi  Pubuca.    (  Vid.  Vis  Publica.) 

CORNE  LIA  B^E'BIA  DE  AMBITTJ,  propose* 
by  the  consuls  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus  and  M.  Bae- 
bius  Tamphilus,  B.C.  181.*  This  law  is  sometimes, 
but  erroneously,  attributed  to  the  consuls  of  the 
preceding  year,  L.  JSmilius  and  Cn.  Btebius.  (Vid. 
Ambitus.) 

DI'DIA.    (Vid.  SoMTUARiiE  Legbs.) 

DOMI'TIA  DE  SACERDOTIIS.  (Vid.  Saobb- 
dotia.) 

DUI'LIA  (B.C.  449),  a  plebiscitum  proposed  by 
the  tribune  Duilius,  which  enacted  "qui  plebem 
sine  tribunis  reliquisset,  quiqtte  magistratum  sin* 
proeoeatione  creasset,  tergo  ae  capite  puniretur."1 

DUI'LIA  RLE'NIA  de  unciario  fcenore,  B.C.  367. 
The  same  tribunes,  Duilius  and  Maenius,  carried 
a  measure  which  was  intended  in  future  to  prevent 
such  unconstitutional  proceedings  as  the  enactment 
of  a  lex  by  the  soldiers  out  of  Rome,  on  the  propo- 
sal of  the  consul.' 

FA'BIA  DE  PLA'GIO.    (Vid.  Plagium.) 

FALCFDIA.    (Vid.  Lbgatum.) 

FA'NNIA.    (Vid.  $  umtuarlk  Leges ) 

FLAMI'NIA,  was  tin  agraria  lex  for  the  distri- 
bution of  lands  in  Pic^num,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
C.  Flaminius  in  B.C.  228  according  to  Cicero,  01 
in  B.C.  232  according  to  Polybius  The  lattei 
date  is  the  more  provable.7 

FLA'VIA  AGRA'RIA,  B.C.  60,  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  lands  among  Pompey's  soldiers,  proposed  by 
the  tribune  L.  Flavius,  who  committed  the  consul 
Caecilius  Metellus  to  prison  for  opposing  it.' 

FRUMENTA'RLE.  Various  leges  were  so  called 

1.  (Festus,  a.  v.  Unciaria.) — 3.  (Ascon.  in  Cie.,  Cornel.,  p. 
58. — Dion  Cass.,  lxxvi.,  S3.)— 3.  (Ascon.  in  Cic,  Cornel.,  p.  IT, 
58.)— 4.  (Liv.,  1].,  10.— Schol.  Bob.  in  Cic,  Pro  Sulla,  p.  361, 
ed.  Orelli.)— 5.  (Liv.,  iii.,  55.)— 6.  (Liv.,  vii.,  16.)— 7.  (Cie- 
Acad.,ii.,  ».— M,  De  Senect.,  4.— Polyb.,  ii.,  *1.) — &  (Cic  *i 
Att.,  l,  18, 19.— Dion  Cass.,  xxxvii.,  50.) 


LEX. 


LEX. 


wmch  had  for  their  object  the  distribution  of  grain 
trnon?  the  people  at  a  low  price  or  gratuitously. 
(Vid.  Apuleia,  Cassia  Terentia,  Clodia,  Livia, 
Octavia,  Sempronia.) 

FU'FIA  DE  RELIGIO'NE,  B.C.  61,  was  a  priv- 
(legiun  which  related  to  the  trial  of  Clodius.1 

FU'IIA  JUDICIA'RIA.    (Vid.  Judex,  p.  553.) 

FU'RIA,  or  FU'SIA  CANITJIA,  limited  the  num- 
oer  of  slaves  to  be  manumitted  by  testament.  ( Vid. 

ItlMPWBIO.) 

FU'RIA  DE  SPONSU.    (Vid.  Lxtercessio.) 
FU'RIA  or  FUSIA  TESTAMENTA'RIA.  (Vid. 
Lmatum.) 

GABI'NIA  TABELLA/RIA.  (Vid.  Tabella- 
mim.) 

There  were  various  Gabinise  leges,  some  of  which 
were  privilegia,  as  that  for  conferring  extraordina- 
ry power  on  Cn  Pompeius  for  conducting  the  war 
against  the  pirates.* 

A  Gabiuia  lex,  B.C.  58,  forbade  all  loans  of  mon- 
ey at  Rome  to  legationes  from  foreign  parts  (Sala- 
Mt'nt't  cum  Roma  vtrruram  facerc  vellent,  rum  pote- 
rant,  quod  lex  Gabinia  vttabat*).  The  object  of  the 
lex  was  to  prevent  money  being  borrowed  for  the 
purpose  of  bribing  the  senators  at  Rome. 

GE'LLIA  CORNE  LIA,  B.C.  72,  which  gave  to 
Cn.  Pompeius  the  extraordinary  power  of  confer- 
ring the  Roman  civitas  on  Spaniards  in  Spain,  with 
the  advice  of  his  consilium  (de  conrilii  tententia*). 

GENU'CIA,  B.C.  341,  forbade  altogether  the 
taking  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money.'  Other 
plebiscita  of  the  same  year  are  mentioned  by  Livy.' 

GA'LLLE  CISALPIfLE.    ( Vid.  Rdbbia.) 

HIERO'NICA  was  not  a  lex  properly  so  called. 
Before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  payment 
of  the  tenths  of  wine,  oil,  and  other  produce  had 
been  fixed  by  Hiero,  and  the  Roman  quaestors,  in 
letting  these  tenths  to  farm,  followed  the  practice 
which  they  found  established.' 

HORATIA,  proposed  by  M.  Horatius,  made  the 
persons  of  the  tribunes,  the  aediles,  and  others  sacro- 
sanct!.' Another  lex  Horatia  mentioned  by  Gel- 
lius*  was  a  privilegium. 

HOKTE'NSIA  DE  PLEBISCITE.  ( Vid.  Plr- 
■aomm.) 

Another  lex  Hortensia  enacted  that  the  nundinse, 
which  had  hitherto  been  feriae,  should  be  dies  fasti. 
This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country." 

HOSTI'LIA  DE  FASTIS  is  mentioned  only  in 
(he  Institutes  of  Justinian." 

ICI'LIA,  B.C.  456,  by  which  the  Aventinus  was 
assigned  to  the  plebs.  This  was  the  first  instance 
of  the  ager  publicus  being  assigned  to  the  plebs." 

Another  lex  Icilia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Sp 
Icilius,  B.C.  470,  had  for  its  object  to  prevent  all 
interruption  to  the  tribunes  while  acting  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  In  some  cases  the  penalty 
was  death  " 

JU'LI/E.    (Kid  Joli*  Lkoes.) 

JU'NIA  DE  PEREGRFNIS,  proposed  B.C.  126 
by  M.  Junius  Pennus,  a  tribune,  banished  peregrini 
from  the  city. 

A  lex  of  C.  Fannins,  consul,  B  C.  122,  contained 
the  same  provisions  respecting  the  l^atini  and  Itali- 
ei ;  and  a  lex  of  C.  Papius,  perhaps  B  C.  65,  con- 
tained the  same  respecting  all  persons  who  were 
not  domiciled  in  Italy." 

I.  (Cie.  ml  Alt.,  i,  1*,  16.)— 2   (Cic,  Pro  Un  M  .ml.,  17  — 
Yell.  PeUrc.  u.,  31.— Dion  Cm.,  xixti.,  8.— Phil.,  P..mp.,  23.) 
—  I.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.,  t.,  21.— Id.  ib  ,         I,  1)— 4.  (Cic,  Pro 
■•Jbo,  8,  14.)— 5.  (Lit.,  tu.,  4J.)— «.  (til,  40.)— 7.  (dr.,  Vrn  , 
It,  26,  60.— Id.  ib.,  ni.,  6.  Ac.)— 8.  (Lit.,  mi.,  '  (».  , 

7.) — 10.  (Marrob.,  i.,  16.— Plm.,  II.  N.,  mil.,  3.)— II.  (it.,  hi. 
10.)— H.  (Lit.,  in.,  21,  32.— Dionyi.,  x.,  32.— Niebuhr,  Hut  of 
Rome,  u  ,  p.  299.)— 13.  (DiooTa  ,  til,  17.— Cic,  Pro  8eitio,  37. 
-Niebuhx,  ii.,  p.  231.)— 14.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  HL.  11.— Prul.,  26, 
•8 — De  Lea;.  A(fi.,  i.,4. — F*«*toa,  i.  t  Reapubliraa.) 


JU'NIA  LICI'NIA.    (Vtd.  Licinia  Iotha.) 

JU'NIA  NORBA'NA,  of  uncertain  date,  but  piob 
ably  about  A.D.  17,  enacted  that  when  a  Roman 
citizen  had  manumitted  a  slave  without  the  requi- 
site formalities,  the  manumission  should  not  in  all 
cases  be  ineffectual,  but  the  manumitted  person 
should  have  the  status  of  a  Laliuus.1  (Vid.  Lattvi- 
Tas,  Libert  us.) 

JU'NIA  RE PETUND A'RUM .    (Vid.  Refetui*- 

DM.) 

JU'NIA  VELLE'IA.  A.D.  8,  allowed  a  postumus 
to  be  instituted  heres,  if  he  should  be  born  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  testator.  It  also  so  far  modified  the 
old  law,  that  a  person  who,  by  the  death  of  a  heres 
institutus,  after  the  testator  had  made  his  will,  be- 
came a  heres  quasi  agnascendo,  did  not  break  the 
will  if  he  was  instituted  heres.' 

L^ETO'RIA.    (Vid.  Cubatob.) 

Sometimes  the  lex  proposed  by  Volero  for  elect 
ing  plebeian  magistrates  at  the  comitia  tributa  is 
cited  as  a  lex  Laetoria." 

LICI'NIA  DE  SODALITIIS.    ( Vid.  Ambitus.) 

LICI'NIA  JU'NIA,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
Junia  et  Licinia,  passed  in  the  consulship  of  L. 
Licinius  Murena  and  Junius  Silanus,  B.C.  62,  en- 
forced the  Caecilia  Didia,  in  connexion  with  which 
it  is  sometimes  mentioned.4 

LICI'NIA  MU'CIA  DE  CIVIBUS  REGUNDIS, 
passed  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Licinius  Crassus  and 
Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  B.C.  95,  which  enacted  a  strict 
examination  as  to  the  title  to  citizenship,  and  de- 
prived of  the  exercise  of  civic  rights  all  those  who 
could  not  make  out  a  good  title  to  them.  Tt.il 
measure  partly  led  to  the  Maraic  war.* 

LICI'NIA  SUMTUAHIA.  (Vtd.  Sumttjaexb 
Leoes.) 

LICI'NLE  ROGATIONES.  (Vid.  Rogatiohh 
Lunula.) 

LI'VLE  were  various  enactments  proposed  by 
the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  B.C.  91,  for  estab- 
lishing colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  distributing 
com  among  the  poor  citizens  at  a  low  rate,  and  ad- 
mitting the  foederatee  civitates  to  the  Roman  civitas. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  mover  of  a  law 
for  adulterating  silver  by  mixing  with  it  an  eighth 
part  of  brass.'  Drusus  was  assassinated,  and  th< 
senate  declared  that  all  his  leges  were  passed  con- 
tra auspicia,  and  were  therefore  not  leges.7 

LUTA'TIA  DE  VI.    (Vid.  Vis.) 

NLE'NIA  LEX  is  only  mentioned  by  Cicero,' 
who  says  that  M.  Curius  compelled  the  patrea 
"  ante  auctores  fieri,"  in  the  case  of  the  election  oi 
a  plebeian  consul,  "  which,"  adds  Cicero,  "  was  a 
great  thing  to  accomplish,  as  the  lex  Mamia  waa 
not  yet  passed."  The  lex  therefore  required  the 
patres  to  give  their  consent,  at  least  to  the  election 
of  a  magistratus,  or,  in  other  words,  to  confer,  or 
agree  to  confer,  the  imperium  on  the  person  whom 
the  comitia  should  elect.  Livy'  appears  to  refer 
to  this  law.  It  was  probably  proposed  by  the  trib- 
une Maenius,  B.C.  287. 

MAJESTA'TIS.    ( Vid.  Majistas.) 

MAMI'LIA  DE  COLCNIIS  The  subject  of  this 
lex  and  its  date  are  fully  discussed  by  RudorfT," 
who  shows  that  the  lex  Maimlia,  Roscia,  Peducaei, 
Allieua,  Fabia,  is  the  same  as  the  "  lex  Agraria 
quam  Gaius  Cersar  tulit,""  and  that  this  Gaioa 
Cu'sar  ih  the  Emperor  Caligula. 

MA.M'LIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune  O  Maiulioa, 

1.  (Oiio.,  L  16,  17,  22  — Id.,  in.,  56.— Ulp..  Pre*.,  tit.  !.)—■. 
(Game,  ii.,  134  — Ulp.,  Fruj.,  im.,  19.)— 3.  (Lit.,  u.,  Jfl,  57.)— 
4.  (Cic,  Pro  Sextio,  64;  Phil.,  t.,  S;  ud  Alt.,  n.,  9;  it.,  16 
id  V,t,n.,  14.)  —S.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  ill.,  1 1— Id.,  Brut.,  16  — M 
Pro  B«lb.,  21,  24.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  linn.,  1.)— 7.  (Cic,  Lej, 
ii.,  6,  12.  — Id.,  Pro  Dom.,  16.  —  Lit.,  E)nt.,  71.  —  Appian.  Ball 
Cit,  i  34  —  Aaron,  la  Cic,  Cornel.,  p.  62.)— 8.  (Brulae,  14  )_ 
9  (i.,  17.)-  10.  (Zeilernnft,  toI.ii.)—  11.  (Dir.  47,  til  21.,  •  U 
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B.C.  66,  was  a  privilegium  by  which  was  conferred 
en  Pompey  the  command  in  the  war  against  Mith- 
radates.  The  lex  was  supported  by  Cicero  when 
praetor.1 

The  leges  Manilianae,  mentioned  by  Cicero,'  were 
evidently  not  leges  proper,  but  probably  forms  which 
it  was  prudent  for  parties  to  observe  in  buying  and 
selling. 

MA'NLIA,  also  called  LICI'NIA,  B.C.  196,  cre- 
ated the  triumviri  epulones.' 

MA'NLIA  DE  VICE'SIMA.    (Vid.  Vicesima.) 

MA'RCIA,  probably  about  the  year  B.C.  352, 
"  adverts  feneratores."4 

MA'RCIA,  an  agrarian  law  proposed  by  the  trib- 
une L.  Marcius  Philippus,  B.C.  104.' 

MA  RIA,  proposed  by  Marius  when  tribune,  B  C. 
119,  for  narrowing  the  pontes  at  elections.* 

ME'MMIA  or  RE'MMIA.    ( Vid.  Calumnia.) 

ME'NSIA.  This  le.x  enacted  that  if  a  woman 
who  was  a  Rom  m  citizen  (civis  Romano)  married 
a  peregrinus,  the  offspring  was  a  peregrinus.  If 
there  was  connubium  between  the  peregrinus  and 
the  woman,  the  children,  according  to  the  principle 
of  connubium,  were  peregrini,  as  the  legal  effect  of 
connubium  was  that  children  followed  the  condi- 
tion of  their  father  (liberi  semper  pal  rem  sequuntur). 
If  there  were  no  connubium,  the  children,  accord- 
ing to  another  rule  of  law,  by  which  they  followed 
the  condition  of  the  mother,  would  have  been  Ro- 
man citizens ;  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  law  to 
prevent  this.7 

MINU'CIA,  B.C.  216,  created  the  triumviri  men- 
sarii.8 

OCTA'VIA,  one  of  the  numerous  leges  frumen- 
iariae  which  repealed  a  Sempronia  Frumentaria. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero9  as  a  more  reasonable 
measure  than  the  Sempronia,  which  was  too  pro- 
fuse. 

OGU'LNIA,  proposed  by  the  tribunes  B.C.  300, 
increased  the  number  of  pontifices  to  eight  and 
that  of  the  augurs  to  nine  ;  it  also  enacted  that  four 
of  the  pontifices  and  five  of  the  augurs  should  be 
taken  from  the  plebes.10 

O'PPIA.    (Vid  Sumtuarus  Leges.) 

O'RCHIA.    (Vid.  Sumtuari^e  Leges.) 

OVTNIA,  of  uncertain  date,  was  a  plebiscitum 
which  gave  the  censors  certain  powers  in  reguia- 
ting  the  lists  of  the  senators  (ordo  senatorius) :  the 
main  object  seems  to  have  been  to  exclude  all  im- 
proper persons  from  the  senate,  and  to  prevent 
their  admission,  if  in  other  respects  qualified.11  The 
lex  Ovinia  of  Gaius,19  if  the  reading  is  right,  was 
perhaps  a  different  lex. 

PA'PIA  DE  PEREGRI'NIS.  (Vid.  Junia  de 
Peregrinis  ) 

PA'PIA  POPP^EA.    (Vid.  Jull«  Leges.) 

A  lex  Papia  on  the  manner  of  choosing  the  vestal 
virgins  is  mentioned  by  Gellius  but  the  reading 
appears  to  be  doubtful,  and  perhaps  it  ought  to  be 
called  lex  Popilia. 

PAPI'RIA  or  JU  LIA  PAPI'RIADE  MULCTA'- 
RUM  ^ESTIMATIONE  (B.C.  430),  fixed  a  money 
value  according  to  which  fines  were  paid,  which 
formerly  were  paid  in  sheep  and  cattle.1*  Gellius" 
and  Festus16  make  this  valuation  part  of  the  Ater- 
aian  law  (vid.  Atesnia  Tabpeia),  but  in  this  they 
appear  to  be  mistaken,  according  to  Niebuhr.17 

PAPI'RIA,  by  which  the  as  was  made  semunci- 


1.  (De  Lege  Manilla. — Plut.,  Pomp.,  30. — Dion  Cass.,  xxzvi., 
»».)— 2.  (DeOr.,i.,68.)— 3.  (Liv.,  ixxiii.,  48.— Cic,  De  Or.,  iii., 
19.)  —4.  (Gaius,  iv.,  83.—  Liv.,  vii.,  81.)  —5.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  ii., 
11.) — 6.  (Cic.,De  Leg.,  iii.,  17.— Plut.,  Mar.,  4.)— 7.  (Gains,  i., 
78.— Dip.,  Frag.,  v.,  tit.  8.)— 8.  (Liv.,  xxiii.,  81.)— 9.  (Brut.,  62. 
— Da  Off.,  ii.,  81 )  — 10.  (Liv.,  x.,  6-9.)  — 11.  (Festus,  s.  v. 
"Pnsteriti  Senatores."— Cic,  De  Leg.,  iii.,  18.)— 18.  (iv.,  109.) 
— II.  (i.,  18 )  — 14.  (Liv.,  iv.,  30.—  Cic,  De  Sep.,  ii.,  36.)— IS. 
V)— 16  (s.  v.  Pecnlatns.)— 17.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  300.) 
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alis,1  one  of  the  various  enactments  whian  tain 
pered  with  the  coinage. 

PAPI'RIA,  B.C.  332,  proposed  by  the  praetoi 
Papirius,  gave  the  Acerrani  the  civitas  without  the 
suffragium.  It  was  properly  a  privilegium,  but  is 
useful  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the  extension  of 
the  civitas  Romana.9 

PAPI'RIA,  of  uncertain  date,  enacted  that  no 
eedes  should  be  declared  eonsecratae  without  a  pie 
biscitum  (injussu  Plebis'). 

PAPI'RIA  PLAU'TIA,  a  plebiscitum  of  the  yeay 
B.C.  89,  proposed  by  the  tribunes  C.  Papirius  Car- 
bo  and  M.  Plautius  Silvanus,  in  the  consulship  of 
Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  and  L.  Porcius  Cato,  is  called 
by  Cicero4  a  lex  of  Silvanus  and  CarDo  ' 

PAPI'RIA  POETE'LIA.    (Vid.  Poetelia.) 

PAPI'RIA  TABELLARIA.  (Vid.  Tabellari,* 
Leges.) 

PEDUC^EA,  B.C.  113,  a  plebiscitum,  seems  to 
have  been  merely  a  privilegium,  and  not  a  general 
law  against  incestum.* 

PESULA'NIA  provided  that  if  an  animal  did  any 
damage,  the  owner  should  make  it  good  or  give  up 
the  animal. '  There  was  a  general  provision  to  this 
effect  in  the  Twelve  Tables,"  and  it  mignt  be  in- 
ferred from  Paulus  that  this  lex  extended  the  pro- 
visions of  the  old  law  to  dogs. 

PETRE'IA,  a  lex  under  this  title,  De  Decuna 
tione  Militum,  in  case  of  mutiny,  is  mentioned  by 
Appian.9 

PETRO'NIA,  probably  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  subsequently  amended  by  Tarious 
senatus  consulta,  forbade  a  master  to  deliver  up  his 
slave  to  fight  with  wild  beasts.  If,  however,  the 
master  thought  that  his  slave  deserved  such  a  pun- 
ishment, he  might  take  him  before  the  authorities 
(judex),  who  might  condemn  him  to  fight  if  ho  ap- 
peared to  deserve  it.10 

PINA'RI  A11  related  to  the  giving  of  a  judex  with 
in  a  limited  time. 

PLiETO'RIA.    (Vid.  Curatob.) 

PLAU'TIA  or  PLO'TIA  DE  VI.    (Vid.  Vts.) 

PLAU'TIA  or  PLO  TIA  JUDICIA'RIA  is  men- 
tioned by  Asconius19  as  having  enacted  that  fifteen 
persons  should  be  annually  taken  from  each  tribe 
to  be  placed  in  the  album  judicum. 

POETE'LIA,  B.C.  358,  a  plebiscitum,  was  the 
first  lex  against  ambitus.13 

POETE'LIA  PAPI'RIA,  B.C.  326,  made  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  liabilities  of  the  Nexi.14  ( Vid. 
Neki.) 

POMPELE.  There  were  various  leges  so  called 

POMPEIA,  proposed  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo, 
the  father  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  probably  in  his 
consulship,  B.C.  89,  gave  the  jus  Lata  or  Latimtas 
to  all  the  towns  of  the  Transpadani,  and  probabh 
the  civitas  to  the  Cispadani.15 

POMPEIA  DE  A'MBITU.    (Vid.  Ambitus.) 

POMPEIA  JUDICIA'RIA.    (Vid.  Judex.) 

POMPEIA  DE  JURE  MAGISTRA'TUUM"  for- 
bade a  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  public  offices 
(jpetitio  honorum)  who  was  not  at  Rome  ;  but  J.  Cae- 
sar was  excepted.  This  was,  doubtless,  the  oid 
law,  but  it  had  apparently  become  obsolete. 

POMPEIA  DE  PARRICI'DIIS.    (Vid.  Cobm- 

LIA  DE  SlCARHS.) 

POMPEIA  TRIBUNI'TIA  (B.C.  70)  restored 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  3.)— 8.  (Liv.,  viii.,  17.)— 3.  (Cic,  Pi» 
Dom.,  49.)— 4.  (Pro  Archia,  4.)— 5.  ( Vid.  Civitas,  F(Kdeeat* 
Civitates,  and  Savigny,  "  Volksscbiuss  der  Tafel  von  Herae 
lea,"  Zeitschrift,  ii.)— 6.  (Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.,  30.— Ascom. 
in  Cic,  Mil.,  p.  460—7.  (Paulas,  S.  R.,  1, 15,  s.  1, 3.)— 8.  (Diik- 
sen,  Uebersicht,  <Scc,  p.  533.)  — 9.  (De  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  47.) — It. 
(Dig.  48,  tit.  8,  s.  11 ;  18,  tit.  1,  s.  48.— GelL,  v.,  14.)  —  1L 
(Gaius,  iv.,  15.)  — 18.  (In  Cic  Cornel.,  p.  79.)  — 13.  (Liv.,vil- 
15.)— 14.  (Liv.,  viii.,  28.)— 15.  (*avigny,"  Volksschluss  der  Tltf 
von  Heracles,"  Zeitschrift,  ix.)— 16.  (Suet.,  JuL,  28.— Dion  Cms 
xl.,  56.— Cic.  ad  Art.,  viii,  I.) 
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the  o.«i  trihunitia  potestas,  which  Sulla  had  ueaiiy 
destroyed.1    (Vid.  Tbibtjhi.) 

POMPEIA  DE  VI  was  a  privilegium,  and  only 
referred  to  the  case  of  Milo.' 

POPI'UA.    ( Vid.  Papia.) 

POP.  CLE  DE  CA'PITE  CIVIUM  or  DE  PRD- 
VOCATIO'NE  enacted  that  a  Roman  citizen  should 
not  be  scourged  or  put  to  death.* 

PO'RCIA  DE  PROVTNCIIS  (about  B.C.  198). 
The  passage  in  Livy*  ("  Sumtus  quos  in  cultum 
vratjrum,"  &c.)  is  supposed  to  refer  to  a  Porcia 
lex,  to  which  the  plebiscitum  De  Thermensibus  re- 
fers ;  and  the  words  quoted  by  Cicero*  ("  Ne  quit 
emat  mancipium")  are  taken,  as  it  is  conjectured, 
from  this  Porcia  lex. 

PUBLI  CIA  permitted  betting  at  certain  games 
which  required  strength,  as  running  and  leaping.* 

PUBLI'LIA  DE  SPONSCRIBUS.    (Vid.  In- 

r*KCE8SIO.) 

PUBLI'LLE  of  the  dictator  y.  Publilius  Philo, 
B.C.  339.'    (Vid.  Pdblili^e  Leges.) 

PUBLI'LLE  LEGES  of  the  tribune  Q.  Volero 
Publilius,  B.C.  472.    (Vid.  Poblilue  Leges.) 

PU'PIA,  mentioned  by  Cicero,*  seems  to  have 
enacted  that  the  senate  could  not  meet  on  comiti- 
ales  dies. 

QUI'NTIA  was  a  lex  proposed  by  T.  Quintius 
Crispinus,  consul  B.C.  9,  and  enacted  by  the  popu- 
os  for  the  preservation  of  the  aquaeductua.  The 
lex  is  preserved  by  Frontinus.* 

RE'GIA     (  Vid.  Regia  Lex.) 

RE'GLE.    (Vid.  Jus  Civile  Papibunom.) 

RETvLMIA.    (Vid.  Caldmxia.) 

REPETUNDA'RUM.    (Vid.  Repbtdnd*.) 

RHO'DIA.  The  Rhodians  had  a  maritime  code 
which  was  highly  esteemed.  Some  of  its  provis- 
ions were  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  have  thus 
been  incorporated  into  the  maritime  law  of  Euro- 
pean states.  Strabo10  speaks  of  the  wise  laws  of 
Rhodes  and  their  admirable  policy,  especially  in 
naval  matters ;  and  Cicero"  to  the  same  effect. 
The  Digest"  contains  so  much  of  the  lex  Rhodiorum 
as  relates  to  jactus,  or  the  throwing  overboard  of 
goods  in  order  to  save  the  vessel  or  remainder  of 
the  cargo.  This  lex  Rhodiorum  de  Jactu  is  not  a 
lex  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

RO'SCIA  THEATRA'LIS,  proposed  by  the  trib- 
une L  Roscius  Otho,  B.C.  67,  which  gave  the 
equites  a  special  place  at  the  public  spectacles  in 
fourteen  rows  or  seats  (in  quatuordecim  gradibus 
tite  trrdinibus)  next  to  the  place  of  the  senators, 
which  was  in  the  orchestra  This  lex  also  as- 
signed a  certain  place  to  spendthrifts  (dccoctores1*). 
The  phrase  "  tedere  in  quartuordeexm  ordmibus" 
is  equivalent  to  having  the  proper  census  eques- 
tris  which  was  required  by  the  lex.  There  are 
numerous  allusions  to  this  lex,"  which  is  some- 
times simply  called  the  Lex  of  Otho,1*  or  referred  to 
by  his  name."  This  lex  is  supposed  by  some  wri- 
ters to  have  been  enacted  in  the  consulship  of  Ci- 
eero,  B.C.  63."    (Vtd.  Julia  Lex  Theatbalis.) 

RIJ'BRIA.  The  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina 
eeased  to  he  a  provincia,  and  became  a  part  of  Ita- 
lia about  the  year  B.C.  43.  When  this  change 
took  place,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  as  the  usual  modes  of  pro- 
vincial administration  would  cease  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  provincial  form  of  government. 

1.  (Sue.  Jul.,  S.  —  Veil.  Patera.,  tL,  30.)— 3.  (Cic,  Phil.,  n., 
I. —  Ajcua.  ind  Schol.  Bob.  in  Argumen.  Milan.)  —  1.  (Lit.,  i., 
I.— Cic,  De  Rep.,  II., 31. —Id.,  Pro  Rabir.,  S,4.)— 4.  (xxni.,27.) 
— ».  (Veir.,  u.,  4,  5.)— 0.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  5.)— 7.  (Ln.,  mi.,  18.) 
—8.  (ad  Quint.  Pr..  ii.,  13;  ad  F  un.,  u,  4.)—  9.  (De  Aaue- 
tac\  Roman  j— 10.  (p.  652,  Caaaub.)— 11  (Pro  Loir.  Manif.,  c. 
18.)- IS.  (14.  tit.  3.)  —  13.  (Cm-..,  Phil.,  ii  ,  18.)  — 14  (Dion, 
am.,  15.  —  Veil.  Patera.,  ii,  J*.  -  Lit.,  Emt.,  99.  —  dr.,  Pro 
Unrona.  19.)— 14.  (Jut  ,  nr.,  334.)  -  1«.  (Hot .,  Bpod.,  it,  16.) 
-17.  (ail  All  ,ii..  i  ) 
1  r. 


1  las  was  effected  by  a  lex  tiie  name  of  'vhich  f 
unknown,  but  a  large  part  of  it,  on  a  bronze  tablet, 

is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Parma.  This  lei 
arranged  the  judiciary  establishment  of  the  former 
provincia,  and  appointed  n.  viri  and  iv.  viri  juri  di- 
cundo  :  a  praefectus  Mutinensis  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  lex.  In  two  passages  of  this  lex,1  a  lex  Ru- 
bria  is  mentioned,  which,  according  to  some,  is  an 
earlier  lex,  by  which  Mutina  was  made  a  preefec- 
tura ;  and,  according  to  others,  the  lex  Rubria  is 
this  very  lex  De  Cisalpina.  This  subject  is  dis- 
cussed by  Savigny*  and  by  Puchta.' 

This  lex  has  been  published  several  times ;  the 
latest  edition  is  "  Tavola  legislaiiva  della  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina ritrovata  in  Veleta  et  restituita  alia  sua  vert 
lezione  da  D.  Pietro  de  Lama,  Parma,  1820."  We 
only  possess  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
this  lex  which  treats  of  the  Novi  Operis  Nuntiatio; 
the  twentieth  chapter,  on  the  Damnum  Infectum,  is 
complete  j  the  twenty-first  treats  of  Pecunia  Certa 
Credita,  but  only  of  Execution  ;  the  twenty-second 
treats  in  like  manner  of  similar  actions ;  there  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-fourth,  which  treats  • 
of  the  division  of  an  hereditas  (qvei  de  familia  eer- 
ceiscunda  deividunda  ivdicivm  sibei  darei  reddeive,  <5tc., 
postulaverint,  &c).  The  matter  of  this  lex,  there- 
fore, so  fai  as  we  know  it,  purely  concerns  proce- 
dure, as  Puchta  remarks 

RUPLLLE  LEGES  (B.C.  131)  were  the  regula- 
tions established  by  P.  Rupilius  and  ten  legati  fo? 
the  administration  of  the  province  of  Sicily,  after 
the  close  of  the  first  servile  war.  They  were  made 
in  pursuance  of  a  consultum  of  the  senate.  Cicero* 
speaks  of  these  regulations  as  a  decretum  of  Rupili- 
us (quod  is  de  decern  legalorum  sententia  slatuit), 
which  he  says  they  call  lex  Rupilia ;  but  it  vas 
not  a  lex  proper.  The  powers  given  to  the  cjhv 
missioners  by  the  lex  Julia  Municipalis  were  of  a 
similar  kind. 

SACRA'T^E,  mentioned  by  Livy*  and  by  Cice- 
ro.' Leges  were  properly  so  called  which  had  for 
their  object  to  make  a  thing  or  person  sacer,  as  in 
Livy'  (de  sacrando  cum  bonis  capite  ejus  qui,  &.C.). 
The  consecratio  was  in  fact  the  sanction  by  which 
a  lex  was  to  be  enforced.9  In  the  latter  case  h 
was  the  opinion  of  the  jurisconsulti  (juris  interpre- 
tes)  that  the  lex  did  not  make  "  sacrosaucti"  the 
persons  for  whose  protection  it  was  designed,  but 
that  it  made  "  sacer"  (sacrum  sanxit)  any  one  who 
injured  them ;  and  this  interpretation  is  certainly 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  lex  • 

A  lex  Sacrata  Militaris  is  also  mentioned  by 
Livy,10  but  the  sanetion  of  the  lex  is  not  stated. 

SATURA.    (Vid  Lex,  p.  680.) 

SCANTI'NIA.  proposed  by  a  tribune  :  the  date 
and  contents  are  not  known,  but  its  object  was  to 
suppress  unnatural  crimes  It  existed  in  the  time 
of  Cicero.11  The  lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis  considered 
this  offence  as  included  in  stuprum,  and  it  was  pun- 
ishable with  a  fine  j  but  by  the  later  imperial  con- 
stitution the  punishment  was  death." 

SCRIBO'NIA.  The  date  and  whole  import  of 
this  lex  are  not  known  .  but  it  enacted  that  a  right 
to  servitutes  should  not  he  acquired  by  usucapion,1' 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  law  was  once  dif 
ferent.  A  "  libertas  servitutum"  could  be  gained 
by  usucapion,  or,  rather,  disuse,  for  the  lex  only 
applied  to  that  usucapion  which  established  a  servi- 
tus  (servitutcm  constUuebat),  and  not  to  that  so-cali- 
ed  usucapion  which  took  away  the  right  (sustulit 


L  (c.  ix.,  I.  39,  38.)— 2.  (Zcileehnft,  n.)— ».  (ZeiUrnnft,  i. 
14  Ueber  den  Inhalt  der  Lex  Rubna  de  Gallia  Ciaalpina.") — 4 
(II  Verr.,  lib.  n.,  11,  10  .)— 4.  (n.,  44  )-«.  (Do  Off.,  ■■>.,  3J.)— 7 
(ll.,  8.)— 8.  (Lit.,  in..  44.)— 9.  (Featua,  i  t.  Six- rata-  leifea.)—  If 
(til,  41.)— II.  (Aoaon.,  Epig  ,  »J.— Jut.,  h.,  44.— Ck  ad  Pan. 
mi.,  It,  14.)— II  (8oet.,  Dom.,  8.— Paulua,  8.  R.,  u  ,  tit.  tt 
a   13  — II.  (Difr  41,  til.  1.  a.  4,  «  29.) 
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ttmtutm).  It  is,  perhaps,  doubtful  if  the  passage 
of  Cicero1  should  be  alleged  in  proof  of  this  usuca- 
pion formerly  existing 

SEMPRO'NI^E.  Various  leges  proposed  by  the 
Gracchi  were  so  named.  (Vid.  Skhpkoni*  Le- 
s«b.) 

SEMPRONIA  DE  FCE'NORE,  B.C.  193,  was  a 
plebiscitum  proposed  by  the  tribune  M.  Sempronius,' 
which  enacted  that  the  law  (jus)  about  money  lent 
(petunia  i  reditu)  should  be  the  same  for  the  Socii 
and  Latini  (Socii  ac  nomen  Latinum)  as  for  Roman 
citizens.  The  object  of  the  lex  was  to  prevent 
Romans  from  lending  money  in  the  name  of  the 
Socii,  who  were  not  bound  by  the  fenebres  leges. 
The  lex  could  obviously  only  apply  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  Rome. 

SERVI'LIA  AGRA'RIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
P.  S.  Rullus  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  B.C.  63, 
was  a  very  extensive  agraria  rogatio.  It  was  suc- 
cessfully opposed  by  Cicero;'  but  it  was  in  sub- 
stance carried  by  J.  Caesar,  B.C.  59  (vid.  Julia  Lex 
Agbabia),  and  is  the  lex  called  by  Cicero  lex  Cam- 
pana,*  from  the  public  land  called  Ager  Campanus 
being  assigned  under  this  lex 

SERVI'LIA  GLAU'CIA  DE  CIVITATE.  (Vid. 

SERVI'LIA  GLAU'CIA  DE  REPETUNDIS. 
(Vid.  Rbpktond^!.) 

SERVI'LIA  JUDICIA'RIA,  B.C.  106.  See  the 
article  Judex,  p.  553,  and  the  various  passages  in 
Cicero.5  It  is  assumed  by  some  writers  that  a  lex 
of  the  tribune  Servilius  Glaucia  repealed  the  Ser- 
vilia  Judiciaria  two  years  after  its  enactment.* 

SI'LIA.*  The  legis  actio  called  condictio  was 
established  by  this  lex  in  the  case  when  the  demand 
was  a  determinate  sum  of  money  (certa  pecunia). 

SILVA'NI  ET  CARBON  IS.  (Vid.  Papibia 

?LAUTIA.) 

SULPI'CLE,  proposed  by  the  tribune  P.  Sulpici- 
us  Rufus,  a  supporter  of  Marius,  B.C.  88,  enacted 
the  recall  of  the  exiles,  the  distribution  of  the  new 
citizens  and  the  libertini  among  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
that  the  command  in  the  Mithradatic  war  should 
be  taken  from  Sulla  and  given  to  Marius,  and  that 
a  senator  should  not  contract  debt  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  2000  denarii.8  The  last  enactment  may 
have  been  intended  to  expel  persons  from  the  sen- 
ate who  should  get  in  debt.  All  these  leges  were 
repealed  by  Sulla.9 

SULPPCIA  SEMPRO'NIA,  B.C.  304.  No  name 
is  given  to  this  lex  by  Livy,10  but  it  was  probably 
proposed  by  the  consuls.  It  prevented  the  dedica- 
tio  of  a  templum  or  altar  without  the  consent  of 
the  senate  or  a  majority  of  the  tribunes.11 

SUMTUA'RLE.    (Vid.  Sumtuabi.«  Leges.) 

TABELLA'RLE.    (Vid.  Tabellabi,*  Leges.) 

TARPE'IA  ATE'RNIA.    (Vid.  Atebnia  Tab- 

PHA.) 

TERENTPLIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Ter- 
entilius,  B.C.  462,  but  not  carried,  was  a  rogatio 
which  had  for  its  object  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution, though  in  form  it  only  attempted  a  limita- 
tion of  the  imperium  consulare."  This  rogatio 
probably  led  to  the  subsequent  legislation  of  the 
^Decemviri 

TESTAMENTA'RLE.  Various  leges,  such  as 
tne  Cornelia,  Falcidia,  Furia,  and  Voconia,  regula- 
ted testamentary  dispositions. 

THO'ftlA.  The  importance  of  this  lex  requires 
that  it  should  have  a  separate  notice.  (Vid.  Tho- 
•u  Lex.) 


I.  (Pro  Ceein.,  *>.)—».  (Liv.,  xnr.,  7.) — J.  (In  Rullum.)— 4. 
(ad  Att.,  ii.,  IS.)—*.  (Brat.,  4S,  44,  63,  88.)— «.  (Cie.,  Brat.,  69.) 
-7.  (Gaiui,  it.,  19.)— 8.  (Plat.,  Sail.,  ».)—».  (Anp.,  Bell.  CSt., 
i.,  55.— Lit.,  Epit.,  77.)— 10.  (ix.,  46.)— 11.  (Oar  »re  Gaiu«,  ii . 

6-7.)— 12.  (Lir.,  iii.,  9.) 
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Tl  TIA,  similar  in  its  provisions  to  the  lex  fm 

licia. 

TI'  TIA  DE  TUTO'RIBUS.  ( Vid.  Julia  Lex  n 
Titia,  and  Gaius,  i.,  195.) 

TREBO'NIA,  a  plebiscitum  proposed  by  L.  Tre- 
bonius,  B.C.  448,  which  enacted  that  if  the  ten  trib- 
unes were  not  chosen  before  the  comitia  were  dis- 
solved, those  who  were  elected  should  not  fill  up 
the  number  (eo-optare),  but  that  the  comitia  should 
be  continued  till  the  ten  were  elected.* 

TRIBUNI'TIA.    (Vid.  Tribunitia  Lex.) 

TU'LLIA  DE  A'MBITU.    (Vid.  Ambitus.) 

TU'LLIA  DE  LEGATIO'NE  LI'BERA.  (Vid. 
Legatus,  p.  576.) 

VALERIA  of  P.  Valerius  Publicola.  ( Vid.  V* 
LEBiiE  Leges.) 

VALE'RIA  HORA'TIA.    (Vid.  Plebiscitum.) 

VA'RIA.    (Vid.  Majestas.) 

VATI'NIA  DE  PROVI'NCIIS  was  the  enact- 
ment by  which  J.  Caesar  obtained  the  province  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina  with  Illyricum  for  five  years,  to 
which  the  senate  added  Gallia  Transalpina.  This 
plebiscitum  was  proposed  by  the  tribune  Vatinius.' 
A  Trebonia  lex  subsequently  prolonged  Caesar's 
imperium  for  five  years. 

VATI'NIA.    {Vid.  Repetund^:.) 

VATI'NIA  DE  COLONIS,  under  which  the  Lat- 
ina  Colonia  (vid.  Latinitas)  of  Novum-Comum  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina  was  planted,  B.C.  59.* 

LEGES  DE  VI.    (Vid.  Vis.) 

VIA'RIA.  A  Viaria  lex  which  Cicero  says*  the 
tribune  C  Curio  talked  of;  but  nothing  more  seems 
to  be  known  of  it. 

Some  modern  writers  speak  of  leges  Viariae,  but 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  leges  properly  so  call- 
ed. The  provisions  as  to  roads  in  many  of  the 
agrarian  laws  were  parts  of  such  leges,  and  had  no 
special  reference  to  roads.* 

VICESIMA'RIA.    (Vid.  Vicesimabia.) 

VI'LLIA  ANNA'LIS.    ( Vid.  jEdiles,  p.  25.) 

VISE'LLIA  made  a  man  liable  to  a  criminal 
prosecution  who,  being  a  Latinus,  assumed  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  of  an  ingenuus.7 

VOCO'NIA.    (Vid.  Voconia  Lex.) 

This  list  of  leges  may  not  be  quite  complete,  and 
the  dates  of  some  of  them  may  not  be  perfectly  ac- 
curate. Still  it  contains  all  the  leges  that  are  of 
any  importance  for  the  understanding  of  Roman 
History  and  Jurisprudence.  Those  which  are  not 
specially  noticed  here  are  referred  to  their  prop- 
er heads,  particularly  when  there  are  many  leges 
relating  to  one  subject,  as  ambitus,  repetundae,  &c. 
Several  of  the  Roman  leges  were  modified  by  sen- 
atus  consulta.  The  senatus  consulta,  which  are 
properly  laws,  are  enumerated  under  Senatus  Coh- 
sultum. 

LEXIARCHICON.    ( Vid.  Demus,  p.  348.) 

LEXIARCHOI.    (Vid.  Ecclesia,  p.  385.) 

LEXIS.    (Vid.  Dice,  p.  358.) 

♦LIBANO'TIS  (?u6avi>ric),  a  plant,  our  Rosema 
ry.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  Mfavoc,  "  in- 
cense," and  has  reft  rence  to  the  strong  aromatic 
odour  emitted  ;  the  Latin  name  Rosmarinus,  which 
the  poets  commonly  write  as  two  words,  Ros  mari 
nus,  alludes  to  the  circumstance  of  the  plant's  being 
"  used  by  the  ancients  in  sprinkling,  as  we  read  in 
the  Scriptures  of  hyssop,  and  of  its  growing  in  pla- 
ces near  the  seacoast.  Virgil  is  supposed  to  be  the 
first  author  who  mentions  it  by  the  name  of  Rot 
(marinus).  Theophrastus  describes  two  species, 
the  first,  or  li6avuTic  aitapiroc,  is  the  true  Rosmari- 
nus officinalis ;  the  other,  the  X.  icapm/wc,  is  the  Atk- 


1.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  5,  i.  3.)— 9.  (Lit.,  ii.,  64, 69.)— 3.  (Dion  Cm., 
xxxriii.,  8.— Appian,  Ball.  Civ.,  ii.,  i3.— Suet.,  Jul.,  39.— Veil 
Patere.,  ii.,  44.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  28.)— S.  (ad  Fam ,  viii.)— * 

(Frontinus,  De  Coloniis.)— 7.  (Cod.  ix.,  tit.  91.) 
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tfania  lit  ^,mtxs,  according  to  Stac ihouse.  Spren- 
gt»^e  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  first  species  of 
Dioscondes  is  the  Cachrys  libanotis  ;  the  second, 
the  Ferula  nodiflora ;  the  third  he  hesitates  about 
admitting  as  the  I'renanlhe  purpurea.'"1 

*LIB AN OTU S  (>.i6di'uroc).  Frankincense.  The 
name,  however,  is  also  applied  to  the  Frankiucense- 
tree  itself.  "  Forskael,  the  Danish  traveller,"  ob- 
serves Adams,  "gave  the  name  of  Amyris  KaiaJ  to 
tbe  Frankincense-tree,  and  Colebrook  calls  it  Bus- 
teeLia  tun/era.  However,  as  Stackhouse  and  JSpren- 
gel  state,  there  is  still  great  uncertainty  about  the 
tree  which  produces  the  frankincense.  Dr.  Harris 
remarks,  that  '  what  is  called  "pure  incense"  is  no 
doubt  the  same  as  the  mascula  thura  of  Virgil.'  Dr. 
Martyn  farther  states,  that  the  ancients  called  the 
best  sort  of  incense  '  male.'  A  late  writer  on  this 
class  of  medicinal  substances,  Dr.  Maton,  says, 
'  Some  authors  have  considered  the  genuine  XiCa- 
voe  (Thus)  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Jumpe- 
rus  Lycia,  and  to  constitute  the  Oiibanum  of  our 
shops,  but  1  cannot  find  any  passage  in  the  ancient 
authors  sufficiently  precise  to  corroborate  this  con- 
jecture.' According  to  Ammonius  and  the  scholi- 
ast on  Aristophanes,  the  tree  is,  properly  speaking, 
to  be  named  >.i6avoc,  and  the  term  Aitw-uroc  is  to 
be  restricted  to  the  Frankincense  itself.  Theo- 
phrastus.  however,  does  not  use  the  terms  in  this 
sense ."' 

LI  BAT  I  (J    (Vid.  Sacrificium.) 

LIBEI-LA.    (  Vid.  Dbnakius.) 

LIBELLUS  is  the  diminutive  form  of  liber,  and 
signifies,  properly,  a  little  book.  A  libellus  was 
distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  writing  by  being 
written,  like  our  books,  by  pages,  whereas  other 
writings  were  written  transversa  eharia  '  A  libel- 
lus, he  vever,  did  not  necessarily  consist  of  several 
pages.  It  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  technical 
term  in  the  following  cases  : 

1.  Libclli  accusaiorum  or  accusaioni  were  the  writ- 
ten accusations  which  in  some  cases  a  plaintiff, 
after  having  received  the  permission  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion against  a  person,  drew  up,  signed,  and  sent  to 
the  judicial  authorities,  viz.,  in  the  city  to  the  prae- 
tor, and  in  a  province  to  the  proconsul.*  (Compare 
Actio,  p.  17.)  The  form  in  which  a  libellus  accu- 
satorius  was  to  be  written  is  described  by  Ulpian  in 
a  case  of  adultery.*  The  accuser  had  to  sign  the 
libellus,  and  if  he  could  not  write,  he  was  obliged 
to  get  somebody  else  to  do  it  for  him.  If  the  libel- 
'us  was  not  written  in  the  proper  legal  form,  it  was 
invalid,  but  the  plaintiir  had  still  the  right  to  bring 
the  same  action  again  in  its  legal  form.' 

2  Libelli  famusi  were  what  we  call  libels  or  pas- 
quinades, intended  to  injure  the  character  of  per- 
sons A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  mthcted  very 
•evere  punishments  on  those  who  com|>osed  defam- 
itory  writings  against  any  person  '  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  Republic  this  law  appears  to  have 
been  suspended,  for  Tacitus'  says  that,  previous  to 
the  time  >>i  Augustus,  libels  had  never  been  legally 
punished,'  and  that  Augustus,  provoked  by  the  au- 
dacity with  winch  Cassius  Severus  brought  Into 
disrepute  the  most  illustrious  persons  of  the  age, 
ordained,  by  a  lex  majestalis,  that  the  authors  of 
libelli  lamosi  should  be  brought  to  trial.  On  this 
occasion,  Augustus,  who  was  informed  of  the  exist- 
ence of  several  such  works,  had  a  search  made  at 

t.  (Thaophreat.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  11.—  Dinecor.,  in.,  79.— Vug., 
ioirg  ,  313. — Ad  inn,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 2.  (Theophnut.,  II. 
P.,  ix.,  4. — Diuecor.,  I.,  81. — Aaiaiic  Reeearchea,  voL  ix.,  p.  377. 
— Anatoph.,  Plut.,  703,  with  achol.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  ».)— 3. 
(last.,  Jul  ,  Ml.)— 4.  (Cod.  9,  lit.  2,  a.  8.— Dig.  48,  tit.  5,  a.  J, 
17, 19  ;  47,  tit.  2,  *.  74.)— 4.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  *,  a.  3.)— 0.  (Jut.,  ti., 
144,  Ac— Tacit.,  Ann,  iii.,  44.— Plin.,  Epiat.,  til,  T7.— Com- 
pare Bhaaon,  Da  Form.,  t.,  c.  187,  <fcc.) — 7.  (Cic,  De  Repub., 
it.,  10.— Am.,b.,iT.,p.  111.)— 8.  (Ann., i., 72. )-9.  (Compare  I  in 
wl  Fun. ,  in.,  1 1  * 


Rome  by  the  ajdiles,  and  in  other  places  by  tne 
local  magistrates,  and  ordered  the  libels  to  be  burn- 
ed ;  some  of  the  authors  were  subjected  to  punish 
ment.1  A  law  quoted  by  Ulpian1  ordained  that  the 
author  of  a  libellus  famosus  should  be  intestabilis  , 
and  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Empire  we  find 
that  capital  punishment  was  not  only  inflicted  upon 
the  author,  but  upon  those  persons  in  whose  pos- 
session a  libellus  famosus  was  found,  or  who  did 
not  destroy  it  as  soon  as  it  came  into  their  hands.' 

3.  Libellus  mcmonalts,  a  pocket  or  memorandum 
book.*  The  libellus,  from  w  hich  Cicero5  commu- 
nicates a  memorandum  of  Brutus,  appears  to  have 
been  a  book  of  this  kind. 

4.  The  word  libellus  was  also  applied  to  a  varie 
ty  of  writings,  which  in  most  cases,  probably,  con- 
sisted of  one  page  only : 

a.  To  short  letters  addressed  to  a  person  for  the 
purpose  of  cautioning  him  against  some  danger 
which  threatened  his  life,'  and  to  any  short  letters 
or  reports  addressed  to  the  senate  or  private  indi- 
viduals.7 

b  To  the  bills  called  libelli  gladiatoni  or  mnncra 
m,  which  persons  who  gave  gladiatorial  exhibitions 
distributed  among  the  people.  (  Vid.  <;i.m>iatorb8, 
p.  476.) 

e.  To  petitions  to  the  emperors."  The  emperors 
had  their  especial  officers  or  secretaries  who  at- 
tended to  all  petitions  (tibellis  prajecius'),  and  who 
read  and  answered  them  in  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror.10   Such  a  libellus  is  still  extant."" 

d.  To  the  bid  of  appeal  called  libellus  appellatonus, 
which  a  person  who  did  not  acquiesce  in  a  judicial 
sentence  had  to  send  in  after  the  lapse  of  two  oi 
three  days  " 

e.  To  the  bills  stuck  up  in  the  most  frequented 
parts  of  the  city,  in  case  of  a  debtor  having  ab- 
sconded." Such  bills  were  also  stuck  upon  the 
estates  of  such  a  debtor,  and  his  friends  who  wished 
to  pay  for  him  sometimes  pulled  down  such  bills  14 

/.  To  bills  in  which  persons  announced  to  the 
public  that  they  had  found  things  which  had  been 
lost,  and  in  which  they  invited  the  owner  to  claim 
his  property."  The  owner  gave  to  the  finder  a 
reward  (evperpa),  and  received  his  property  back 
Sometimes  the  owner  also  made  known  to  the  pub- 
lic by  a  libellus  what  he  had  lost,  stated  his  name 
and  residence,  and  promised  to  give  a  reward  to  the 
person  who  found  his  property  and  brought  it  back 
to  him" 

LIBER  (0i6Xiov),  a  Book.  The  most  common 
material  on  which  books  were  written  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  the  thin  coats  or  rind  (liber,  whence 
the  Latin  name  for  a  book)  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus 
This  plant  was  called  by  the  Egyptians  Byblos  (fiv- 
6Xo(),  whence  the  Greeks  derived  their  name  for  a 
book  (JitGkiov).  It  formed  an  article  of  commerce 
long  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,"  and  was  exten- 
sively used  in  the  western  part  of  Europe,  as  ii 
proved  by  the  number  of  rolls  of  papyri  found  at 
Herculaneum.  In  the  sixih  century  of  the  Christian 
a'ra  the  duty  on  imported  papyrus  was  abolished  by 
Theodoric  the  Great,  on  which  occasion  Cassiodo- 
rus  wrote  a  letter,"  in  which  he  congratulates  the 
world  on  the  cessation  of  a  tax  so  unfavourable  to 
the  progress  of  learning  and  of  commerce.  The 
papyrus-tree  grows  m  swamps  to  the  height  often 
feet  and  more,  and  paper  was  prepared  from  the 

I  (Dmn  Caaa.,  ttL,  27.)— 2  (Dir.  47,  tit.  10,  a.  S.)— 3.  (Cod. 
9,  Ut.  SO.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  KJ.)— 5.  (ad  Att.,  ft,  I,  y  5.)— 8. 
(Suet.,  Jul.,  81.— Id.,  CaJig.,  IS.) — 7.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  SO.— Id..  Oo- 
laT.,  84.— Cic.  ad  Fan..,  ii.,  II. J— 8.  (8uet.,  Octal.,  13  -Mm., 
tiii.,  SI,  3;  82,  1.)— 9.  (Dig. 20,  tit.  5.)— 10.  (Suet.,  Domft-M.] 
—  II.  (Vial.  Grater,  Inacnpt.,  p.  dcvii.,  1 .) — IS  (Dig  -10,  lit.  I.I 
— 13.  (Cic,  Pro  Quinct.,  8,  13,  19.  ~Re:n,  Rum.  i'riTmir.,  p 
■11H).)— 14.  (Seuec,  De  BtTktt,  iv„  12.)- 15.  (Plata.,  Rud.,  t 
2.  7.  &c— Dig.  47,  tit.  2,  a.  44.)— 16.  (Prn|«irt..  in.,  II,  21.  *<■ 
—17   -t..  iH.)-  18.  Hi..  38.1 
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uBia  coals  or  pellicles  which  surrcund  the  plant  in 
tn«  following  manner  according  to  Pliny.1  The  dif- 
ieient  pieces  were  joined  together  by  the  turbid 
Nile  water,  as  it  ha3  a  kind  of  glutinous  property. 
A  layer  of  papyrus  (scheda  or  philyra)  was  laid  flat 
on  a  board,  and  a  cross  layer  put  over  it ;  and  being 
thus  prepared,  the  layers  were  pressed,  and  after- 
ward dried  in  the  sun.  The  sheets  were  then 
fastened  or  pasted  together,  the  best  being  taken 
first,  and  then  the  inferior  sheets.  There  were 
never  more  than  twenty  in  a  scapus  or  roll.  The 
papyri  found  in  Egyptian  tombs  differ  very  much  in 
length,  but  not  much  in  breadth,  as  the  breadth  was 
probably  determined  by  the  usual  length  of  the  strips 
taken  from  the  plant.  The  length  might  be  carried 
to  almost  any  extent  by  fastening  one  sheet  to  an- 
other. The  writing  was  in  columns,  with  a  blank 
slip  between  them.'  The  form  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  papyri  rolls  will  be  understood  from  the 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  paintings  found  at 
Pompeii.' 


The  paper  (charta)  made  from  the  papyrus  was 
af  different  qualities.  The  best  was  called  after 
Augustus,  the  second  after  Livia,  the  third,  which 
was  originally  the  best,  was  named  Hieratica,  be- 
cause it  was  appropriated  to  the  sacred  books.  The 
finest  paper  was  subsequently  called  Claudia,  from 
the  Emperor  Claudius.  The  inferior  kinds  were 
called  Amphitheatrica,  Sa'itica,  Leneotica,  from  the 
places  in  Egypt  where  it  was  made,  and  also  Fan- 
ntana,  from  one  Fannius,  who  had  a  celebrated  man- 
ufactory at  Rome.  The  kind  called  Emporetica 
was  not  fit  for  writing,  and  was  chiefly  used  by 
merchants  for  packing  their  goods,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  obtained  its  name.* 

Next  to  the  papyrus,  parchment  (membrana)  was 
the  most  common  material  for  writing  upon.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Eumenes  II.,  king  of 
Pergamus,  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  papyrus  from  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  Epipha- 
nes.'  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Eumenes  intro- 
duced only  some  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  parchment,  as  Herodotus  mentions  writing  on 
skins  as  common  in  his  time,  and  says  that  the 
lonians  had  been  accustomed  to  give  the  name  of 
skins  (6t<p6epai)  to  books.*  Other  materials  are 
also  mentioned  as  used  for  writing  on,  but  books 
appear  to  have  been  almost  invariably  written  either 
upon  papyrus  or  parchment. 

The  ancients  wrote  usually  on  only  one  side  of 
the  paper  or  parchment,  whence  Juvenal'  speaks  of 
an  extremely  long  tragedy  as 

"  summi  plena  jam  margtne  libri 
Scriptus  et  in  tergo  necdum  finitus  Orestes." 
Such  works  were  called  Opistographi,*  and  are  also 
said  to  be  written  in  aversa  charta.9 

The  back  of  the  paper,  instead  of  being  written 
upon,  was  usually  stained  with  saffron  colour  or  the 
Cs  :drus10  (crocece  membrana  tabella11).  We  learn  from 
Ovid  that  the  cedrus  produced  a  yellow  colour  11 

1.  (H.  N.,  riii.,  23.)— 2.  (Egyptian  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  7, 
[  ond.,  1836.)  —  3.  (Gell,  Pompeii,  p.  187.)  — 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
mi.,  23,  24  )— 5.  (Pirn.,  H.  N.,  xiii.,  21.)-o.  (v.,  58.)— 7.  (i.,  5.) 
—8.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  iii.,  ft  )— 9.  (Mart.,  viii.,  62.)— 10.  (Lucian, 
tLxk  dratd.,  16,  vol.  it.,  p.  113.)— 11.  (Juv.,  vii.,  13.— Pen., 
*  10.J- 12.  (Ovid.  Tr.it.,  iii.,  1,  13.) 
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As  paper  and  parchment  wer*  dear.  It  was  ire 
quently  the  custom  to  erase  or  wash  out  writing  of 
little  importance,  and  to  write  upon  the  p^per  01 
parchment  again,  whi~h  was  then  called  Salimp- 
sestus  (ndkip.il)7)OToc).  This  practice  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero,1  who  praises  his  friend  Trebatius  foi 
having  been  so  economical  as  to  write  upon  a  pa- 
limpsest, but  wonders  what  those  writings  could 
have  been  which  were  considered  of  less  importance 
than  a  letter.* 

The  paper  or  parchment  was  joined  together  s- 
as  to  form  one  sheet,  and  when  the  work  was  fin- 
ished, it  was  rolled  on  a  staff,  whence  it  was  called 
a  volumen ;  and  hence  we  have  the  expression  evol- 
vere  librum.'  When  an  author  divided  a  work  into 
several  books,  it  was  usual  to  include  only  one  book 
in  a  volume  or  roll,  so  that  there  were  generally  the 
same  number  of  volumes  as  of  books.  Thus  Ovid* 
calls  his  fifteen  books  of  Metamorphoses  "  muiata 
ter  quinque  volumina  forma."''  When  a  book  was 
long,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  two  volumes ; 
thus  Pliny*  speaks  of  a  work  in  three  books,  "  in  sex 
volumina  propter  ampliludinem  divisi." 

In  ihe  papyri  rolls  found  at  Herculaneum,  tfct 
stick  on  which  the  papyrus  is  rolled  does  not  pro- 
ject from  the  papyrus,  but  is  concealed  by  it. 
Usually,  however,  there  were  balls  or  bosses,  orna- 
mented or  painted,  called  umbilici  or  cornua,  whicl 
were  fastened  at  each  end  of  the  stick,  and  projectec 
from  the  papyrus.'  The  ends  of  the  roll  were  care- 
fully cut,  polished  with  pumice-stone,  and  coloured 
black  ;  they  were  called  the  gemince  frontes* 

To  protect  the  roll  from  injury,  it  was  frequently 
put  in  a  parchment  case,  which  was  stained  with  a 
purple  colour,  or  with  the  yellow  of  the  luium 
Martial'  calls  such  a  covering  a  purpurea  tog*.. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  is  meant  by  the  Greek 
sittybce  (airrvSai1"),  "?hich  Hesychius  explains  by 
depfidrtvac  ffroAot. 

The  title  of  tb  tiook  (titulus,  index)  was  written 
on  a  small  stri'.  of  papyrus  or  parchment  with  a 
light  red  co*'  x  (coceum  or  minium).  Wmkelmann 
supposed  '  .i  the  title  was  on  a  kind  of  ticket  sus- 
pended t .  the  roll,  as  is  seen  in  the  paintings  at 
Herculaneum  (see  woodcut),  but  it  was  most  prob- 
ably stuck  on  the  papyrus  itself.11  We  learn  from 
Seneca11  and  Martial1*  that  the  portraits  of  the  au- 
thors were  often  placed  on  the  first  page  of  the 
work.1*    Compare  the  articles  Atramentum,  Bibu- 

OPOLA,  BlBLIOTHECA,  CaLAMUS,  CaPSA,  STYLU8. 

LIBERA'LIA.    (Vid.  Dionysia,  p.  366.) 
LIBERA'LIS  CAUSA.    (Vid.  Assertor.) 
LI'BERI.    {Vid.  Ingenui,  Libertus.) 
LIBERO'RUM  JUS    (Vid.  Julia  et  Papia  Pop- 
pma  Lex.) 

LIBERTUS,  LIBERTI'NUS  Freemen  (liben) 
were  either  ingenui  (vid.  Ingenui)  or  libertini  Lib- 
ertini  were  those  persons  who  had  been  released 
from  legal  servitude  (qui  ex  junta  sermtute  manumit 
si  sunt11).  A  manumitted  slavp  was  libertus  (that  is, 
liberatus)  with  reference  to  his  master ;  with  refer- 
ence to  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  after  manu 
mission,  he  was  libertinus.  According  to  Suetonius, 
libertinus  was  the  son  of  a  libertus  tn  the  time  of 
the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  and  for  some  timt 
after  ;l*  but  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
the  extant  Roman  writers. 

There  were  three  modes  of  legitima  manumissio, 
the  vindicta,  the  census,  and  the  testamentum  :  if 


1.  (ad  Fam.,  vii.,  18  ) — 2.  (Compare  Catul/.,  xxii.,  5. —  Mai 
tial,nv.,7.)— 3.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  ii.,  1J.)— 4.  (Tnst.,i.,l,  117.)— » 
(Compare  Cic,  Tusc,  iii.,  3.— Id.,  ad  Fam.,  xvii.,  17.)— 6.  (Ep 
iii.,5.)— 7.  (Martial,  in.,  2.— Id.,  v.,  6.  15.— Tibull., ni.,  1,  13.- 
Ovid,  Trist.,  i.,  1,  8.)— 8.  (Ovid,  1.  c.)— 9.  (i.,  93.)— 10.  (Cif 
ad  Att..  iv.,  5.)— II.  (Compare  Tibull.,  1.  c.)— 12.  (Be  Trau% 
An.,  tf.)— 13.  (xiv.,  186.)— 14.  (Becker,  GiJlus.  i.,  p  163-174  , 
—IS.  (Gaiui.  i.t  11.)— lo.  (Cland..c.  24  ) 
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-ne  man  um  i  lied  slave  was  above  thirty  years  of 
ige,  if  he  was  the  quiritarian  property  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  if  he  was  manumitted  in  proper  form  (legit- 
ime, pula  el  legitima  manumissione),  he  becdine  a 
civis  Romanus  :  if  any  of  these  conditions  were 
wanting,  he  became  a  Latinus,  and  in  some  cases 
only  a  dediticius.  (Vid.  Manttmisbio.)  Thus  there 
were,  as  Ulpian  observes,  three  kinds  of  uberti : 
cives  Romani,  Latini  Juniani.  and  dediticii 

The  status  of  a  civis  Romanus  and  that  of  a  dedi- 
ticius have  been  already  described.  (  Vid.  Ciyitas, 
Diomcn.) 

Originally,  slaves  who  were  so  manumitted  as 
not  to  become  cives  Romani,  were  still  slaves;  but 
the  praetor  took  them  under  his  protection,  and 
maintained  their  freedom,  though  he  could  not  make 
them  cives  Komani.  The  lex  Junia  gave  them  a 
certain  status,  which  was  expressed  by  the  phrase 
Latini  Juniani :  they  were  called  Latini,  says  Gaius,1 
because  they  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Latini  coloniarii,  and  Juniani,  because  the  Junia 
lex  gave  them  freedom,  whereas  before  they  were 
by  strict  law  (ex  jure  Quinhum)  slaves.  Gaius* 
says  that  the  lex  Junia  declared  such  manumitted 
persons  to  be  as  free  as  if  they  had  been  Roman 
citizens  by  birth  (cives  Romani  ingenui),  who  had 
gone  out  from  Rome  to  join  a  Latin  colony,  and 
thereby  had  become  Latini  coloniarii :  this  passage, 
which  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  is  remarked  on  by 
Savigny  * 

A  Latinus  could  attain  the  civitas  in  several 
ways.*  (Vxd.  Latinitas.)  As  Uip  patria  potestas 
was  a  jus  peculiar  to  Roman  citizens,  it  followed 
that  a  Latinus  had  not  the  patria  potestas  over  his 
children.  If,  however,  he  had  married  either  a 
Latina  and  had  begotten  a  child,  who  would,  of 
course,  be  a  Latinus,  or  had  married  a  Roman  civis, 
and  had  begotten  a  child,  which,  by  a  scnatus  con- 
■ultum  of  Hadrian,  would  be  a  Romanus  civis,  he 
might,  by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  lex 
iEIia  Sentia.  in  the  former  case  obtain  the  civitas 
for  himself,  his  wife,  and  child,  and  in  both  cases 
acquire  the  patria  potestas  over  his  child  just  as  if 
the  child  had  been  born  in  justa;  nuptiae.* 

In  considering  the  legal  condition  of  libertini,  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  even  those  who  were 
cives  Romani  were  not  ingenui,  and  that  their  pa- 
troni  had  still  certain  rights  with  respect  to  them 
The  Latini  were  under  some  special  incapacities; 
for  the  lex  Junia,  which  determined  their  status, 
neither  gave  them  the  power  of  making  a  will,  nor 
of  taking  property  under  a  will,  nor  of  being  named 
tutores  in  a  will.  They  could  not,  therefore,  take 
either  as  heredes  or  legatarn,  hut  they  could  take 
by  way  of  fideicommissiim.*  The  sons  of  libertini 
were  ingenui.  but  they  could  not  have  gentile  rights . 
and  the  descendants  of  libertini  were  sometimes 
taunted  with  their  servile  origin.7 

The  law  which  concerns  the  property  (bona)  of 
libertini  rna_  hp  appropriately  considered  under  Pa- 
T«oNn»     see  also  Inuknui. 

LIBKNTI  S  HREV.K)  CAirekevfiepoc),  a  freed- 
man li  »*►  m«i  untrequent  for  a  master  at  Athens 
to  restore  i  sUve  to  freedom,  or  to  allow  him  "to 
purchasi  ii  I  lie  state  into  which  a  slave  thus  en- 
tered was  called  airr'Arvfiepia,  and  he  was  said  to  be 
ta9  tavrdv  "  ll  is  not  quite  certain  whether  those 
persona  who  are  termed  oi  xuf"(  oUnCvrec*  were 
likewise  freedmen,  as  the  grammarians  assert,  or 
rhether  they  were  persons  yet  in  slavery,  hut  living 
■e|iarated  from  their  master's  household  .  hut  in 
LlemuMbenee"  the  expression  xuPl<  V*"  is  evident- 

I  (i  ,  IS  .  in.,  50  )— 3.  (in..  50  )— 3.  (ZciUr.hniC  u  ,  p.  320  ) 
—4  (Onus.  i..  28.  *.:.-n,...  Frag.,  til  I  )— 1  iGum.  L,  31), 
M.l—4.  (Oaiun,  i.,  94.)— 7.  (Hor-  Senn.,  i.,  0,  40.)-8.  |De- 
■oath  ,  Pro  Ph..rm  ,  |>  Mi.)— 9.  (Demuath.,  Philip.,  L,  I  to.) 

10.  (r,  Euerg.  el  Mnenb.,  p  1 101.) 


ly  used  as  synonymous  with  "  he  has  been  einanc. 
pated."  A  slave,  when  manumitted,  entered  into 
the  status  if  a  /ihtoikoc  (vid.  Mktoiccs),  and,  ae 
such,  he  had  not  only  to  pay  the  fteroUmv,  but  a 
trioholon  in  addition  to  it.  This  triobuhn  was 
probably  the  tax  which  slaveholders  had  In  pav  to 
the  Republic  for  each  slave  they  kept,  so  that  the 
triobolon  paid  by  freedmen  was  intended  to  indem- 
nify the  state,  which  would  otherwise  have  lost  by 
every  manumission  of  a  slave.1  The  connexion  ol 
a  freedman  with  his  former  master  was,  however, 
not  broken  off  entirely  on  his  manumission,  for  he 
had  throughout  his  life  to  regard  him  as  his  patron 
(irpotrrdTrjc),  and  to  fulfil  certain  duties  towards  him. 
In  what  these  duties  consisted  beyond  the  obliga 
tion  of  showing  gratitude  and  respect  towards  hii 
deliverer,  and  of  taking  him  for  his  patron  in  all  his 
affairs,  is  uncertain,  though  they  seem  to  have  been 
fixed  by  the  laws  of  Athens.'  Whether  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  a  person  and  his  freedman 
descended  to  the  children  of  the  latter,  is  likewise 
unknown.  That  a  master,  in  case  his  freedman 
died,  had  some  claims  to  his  property,  is  clear  from 
Isaeus.'  The  neglect  of  any  of  the  duties  which  ■» 
freedman  had  towards  his  former  master  was  pros 
ecuted  by  the  inrooraoiov  Mien.  ( Vid.  AII02TA 
ZlOY  A1KH  ) 

The  Spartans  likewise  restored  their  slaves  some 
times  to  freedom,  but  in  what  degree  such  freedmen 
partook  of  the  civic  franchise  is  not  known.  That 
they  could  never  receive  the  full  Spartan  franchise 
is  expressly  stated  by  Dion  Chrysostomus  ;*  but 
Miiller*  entertains  the  opinion  that  Spartan  freed- 
men, after  passing  through  several  stages,  might  in 
the  end  obtain  the  full  franchise  ;  this  opinion, 
however,  is  more  than  doubtful.  Spartan  freedmen 
were  frequently  used  in  the  armies  and  in  the  fleet, 
and  were,  according  to  Myro,'  designated  by  the 
names  of  atpirat,  udioworot,  epvKrijpei,  deanootovai 
rat,  and  veodaiiuSeic. 

LIBITIN.VRII.    (Vid.  Funus,  p.  459.) 

LIBRA,  dim.  LIBELLA  (oradfioc),  a  Balance,  a 
pair  of  Scales.  The  principal  parts  of  this  instru- 
ment were,  1.  The  beam  (vid.  Juouu),  whence  any- 
thing which  is  to  be  weighed  is  said  vtto  fuyov  ava- 
6Xr,0r)vai,  literally,  "  to  be  thrown  under  the  beam."' 
2  The  two  scales,  called  in  Greek  TukavTa1  and 
irlMOTiyye,*  and  in  Latin  lances.10  ( Vid.  Lanx.) 
Hence  the  verb  raXavrevu  is  employed  as  equiva- 
lent to  oTaButlu  and  to  the  Latin  libra,  and  is  applied 
as  descriptive  of  an  eagle  balancing  his  wings  in 
the  air.11  The  beam  was  made  without  a  tongue, 
being  held  by  a  ring  or  other  appendage  (ligula, 
pifia),  fixed  in  the  centre.  (See  the  woodcut.) 
Specimens  of  bronze  balances  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  in  other  collections  of  anti- 
quities, and  also  of  the  steelyard  (vid.  Statkra), 
which  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  libra 
The  woodcut  to  the  article  Catena  shows  some  ol 
the  chainB  by  which  the  scales  are  suspended  from 
the  beam  In  the  works  of  ancient  art,  the  balance 
is  also  introduced  emblematically  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways  Cicero"  mentions  the  balance  of  Critola- 
us,  in  which  the  good  things  of  the  soul  were  put 
into  one  scale,  and  those  of  the  body  and  all  exter- 
nal things  into  the  other,  and  the  first  was  found  to 
outweigh  the  second,  though  it  included  both  earth 

I.  (BOckh,  Publ.  Ecoo.  of  Athena,  u.,  p.  48.)—  3.  (Mejai 
anil  SchOm..  Atl.  Pror  .  p.  473,  Ac— Petit.,  LeitK  All.,  n„  0,  p. 
Ml.— Compile  Plato,  l)e  Leg.,  xi.,  p  015.1—3  1 1  I*  Nioustr. 
hrred.,  e.  U.— Rhetor,  ml  Aid.,  I.,  10 — Compare  Durum,  D* 
Jnr.  b«red.  Alh.,  p.  51  )  —  4.  (Oral.,  inn.,  p.  448,  II.)  — t 
(Dor.,  in.,  3,  *  5.)— 0.  (op.  A't...  .  «jl  p.  271.)— 7.  (iElian,  V. 
II.,  t.,  0.1—8  (Horn.,  II.,  Tin.,  09.— Id.  lb.,  in.,  433.— Id.  lb. 
iTi.,  050.— Id.  il...  in.,  223.-  Id.  Ik.  mi.,  2n0.-Arntoph. 
Ran.,  800.)- U.  (Amloph.,  Ran.,  1425  )— 10.  (Virr.,  Y.n  .  oi. 
723.— Peru.,  it.,  10.— Cic,  Acad.,  iv.,  12.)— II.  (PbiloUiU.  Ju 
Imar..  0.— Welrker,  ad  Inc.)— 12.  (Tuac.,  ».,  17.) 
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and  sea.  In  Egyptian  paintings  the  balance  is  often 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  the  mode  of 
comparing  together  the  amount  of  a  deceased  man's 
merits  and  of  his  defects.   The  annexed  woodcut 


is  taken  from  a  beautiful  bronze  patera,  representing 
Mercury  and  Apollo  engaged  in  exploring  the  fates 
of  Achilles  and  Memnon,  by  weighing  the  attendant 
genius  of  the  one  against  that  of  the  other.1  A  bal- 
ance is  often  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  Ro- 
man imperial  coins ;  and,  to  indicate  more  distinctly 
its  signification,  it  is  frequently  held  by  a  female  in 
her  right  hand,  while  she  supports  a  cornucopia  in 
her  left,  the  words  jiqvitas  avgvsti  being  inscribed 
on  the  margin,  so  as  to  denote  the  justice  and  im- 
partiality with  which  the  emperors  dispensed  their 
bounty. 

The  constellation  libra  is  placed  in  the  zodiac  at 
the  equinox,  because  it  is  the  period  of  the  year  at 
which  day  and  night  are  equally  balanced.1 

The  mason's  or  carpenter's  level  was  called  libra 
or  libella  (whence  the  English  name)  on  account  of 
its  resemblance  in  many  respects  to  a  balance.* 
Hence  the  verb  libro  meant  to  level  as  well  as 
to  weigh.  The  woodcut  to  the  article  Circinus, 
which  is  inserted  sideways,  shows  a  libella  fabrilis 
having  the  form  of  the  letter  A,  and  the  line  and 
plummet  (perpendiculum)  depending  from  the  apex. 

LIBRA  or  AS,  a  pound,  the  unit  of  weight 
among  the  Romans  and  Italians.  Many  ancient 
specimens  of  this  weight,  its  parts  and  multiples, 
have  come  down  to  us ;  but  of  these  some  are  im- 
perfect, and  the  rest  differ  so  much  in  weight  that 
no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them. 
The  difference  between  some  of  these  specimens  is 
as  much  as  two  ounces.  An  account  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  given  by  Hussey* 
and  Bockh.*  This  variety  is  to  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  well-known  carelessness  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  keeping  to  their  standards  of  weights,  and 
partly  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  extant  weights 
are  from  provincial  towns,  in  which  this  careless- 
ness was  notoriously  greater  than  in  the  metropolis. 

The  Roman  coins  furnish  a  mode  of  calculating 
the  weight  of  the  libra,  which  has  been  more  relied 
on  than  any  other  by  most  modern  writers.  The 
As  will  not  help  us  in  this  calculation,  because  its 
weight,  though  originally  a  pound,  was  very  early 
diminished,  and  the  existing  specimens  differ  from 
each  other  very  greatly.  {Vid.  As.)  We  must, 
therefore,  look  only  to  the  silver  and  gold  coins. 
Now  the  average  weight  of  the  extant  specimens 
of  the  denarius  is  about  60  grains,  and  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  coinage  84  denarii  went  to  the  pound. 
{ Vid.  Denarius.  )   The  pound,  then,  by  this  calcula- 

1.  (Winckelmann,  Mon.  Ined.,  133. — Millin,  Peint.  de  Va»e» 
Ant .  t.  i.,  pi.  19,  p.  89.)— 1  (Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  208.— Plin.,  H. 
N.,  xviii.,  85.— SoW.  in  Arat.,  89.)— 3.  (Varro,  De  Re  Runt., 

0  — Columella,  Pi.,  IS.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  88.)— 4.  (An- 
nent  Weights,  &e,  !x.,  *  S.)— 5.  (Metrolog.  Untersucb..,  p  170.) 
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tion,  would  contain  6040  grains  Again,  tne  awa 
of  the  early  gold  coinage  were  equal  in  weight  to 
a  gcrupulum  and  its  multiples.  ( Vid.  Aurum.)  Now 
the  scrupuluni  was  the  288th  part  of  the  pound 
(vid.  Uncia),  and  the  average  of  the  scrupular  aurei 
has  been  found  by  Letronne  to  be  about  17£  grains 
Hence  the  pound  would  be  288  x  17£  =  5040  grains, 
as  before.  The  next  aurei  coined  were,  according 
to  Pliny,  40  to  the  pound,  and,  therefore,  if  the  above 
calculation  be  right,  =126  grains;  and  we  do  find 
many  of  this  weight.  But,  well  as  these  results 
hang  together,  there  is  great  doubt  of  their  truth ; 
for,  besides  the  uncertainty  which  always  attends 
the  process  of  calculating  a  larger  quantity  from  a 
smaller,  on  account  of  the  multiplication  of  a  smal) 
error,  we  have  every  reasol  to  believe  that  the  ex 
isting  coins  do  not  come  up  to  their  nominal  weight, 
for  there  was  an  early  tendency  in  the  Roman  mint 
to  make  money  below  weight1  (compare  As,  Aurum, 
Denarius),  and  we  have  no  proof  that  any  extant 
coins  belonged  to  the  very  earliest  coinage,  and, 
therefore,  no  security  that  they  may  not  have  been 
depreciated.  In  fact,  there  are  many  specimens  of 
the  denarius  extant  which  weigh  more  than  the 
above  average  of  60  grains.  It  is  therefore  proba- 
ble that  the  weight  of  5040  grains,  obtained  from 
this  source,  is  too  little. 

Another  mode  of  determining  the  pound  is  from 
the  relation  between  the  Roman  weights  and  meas- 
ures. The  chief  measures  which  aid  us  in  this  in- 
quiry are  the  amphora,  or  quadrantal,  and  the  con- 
gius.  The  solid  contents  of  the  amphora  were 
equal  to  a  cube  of  which  the  side  was  one  Roman 
foot,  and  the  weight  of  water  it  contained  was  80 
pounds.  Hence,  if  we  can  ascertain  the  length  of 
the  Roman  foot  independently,  it  will  give  us  the 
solid  contents  of  the  amphora,  from  which  we  can 
deduce  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound.  But  *.t 
may  be  obtained  at  once  from  the  congius  of  Ves- 
pasian, which  holds  10  Roman  pounds,  and  was 
found  by  Dr.  Hase  (in  1721)  to  contain  52037  69 
grains  troy  of  distilled  water.  (Vid.  Congius.) 
This  would  give  for  the  pound  5203-769  grains  troy, 
or  very  nearly  5204  grains  =11  j  ounces  and  60  45 
grains.  By  another  experiment  (in  1680),  Auzout 
found  the  congius  to  contain  51463-2  grains  troy. 
This  would  make  the  pound  5146-32  grains  troy, 
which  is  only  57-449  grains  less  than  before.  Hus- 
sey considers  that  Dr.  Hase's  experiment  is  more 
to  be  relied  on  than  Auzout's,  as  being  more  re- 
cent. The  difference  may  be  partly  owing  to  an 
other  cause,  which  throws  doubt  on  the  whole 
calculation.  The  interior  surface  of  the  congius 
may  have  been  injured  by  time  and  other  causes, 
and  its  capacity  therefore  increased.  Wurm  as- 
serts this  as  a  fact.'  Again,  the  nature  of  the 
fluid  employed  in  the  experiment,  its  temperature, 
and  the  height  of  the  barometer,  would  all  influence 
the  result,  and  the  error  from  these  sources  must 
occur  twice,  namely,  at  the  original  making  of  the 
congius,  and  at  the  recent  weighing  of  its  contents. 
Still  these  errors  are  probably  small,  and  thereforo 
we  may  take  the  weight  of  6204  grains  troy,  as  ob- 
tained from  this  experiment,  to  be  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation to  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound. 
This  result  very  little  exceeds  that  obtained  from 
the  coins ;  and  as  we  have  seen  that  the  latter  give 
too  small  a  weight,  the  excess  may  be  viewed  rath- 
er as  a  correction  than  a  contradiction.  For  it 
gives  as  the  weight  of  the  denarius  of  84  to  the 
pound  nearly  62  grains,  and  many  denarii  weigh  as 
much,  or  even  more.  The  scruple  would  be  18  07 
grains,  which  only  exceeds  the  average  of  extant 
specimens  by  about  half  a  grain.'   Wurm,  who  de- 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  13,46.)— 3.  (De  Pond.,  4c,  p.  78.>- 
3.  (Vid.  Hussey,  Ancient  Weights,  4'  chop,  '■x.i 
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pet.  is  solely  on  the  coins,  makes  it  5053  636  grains 
troy,1  and  Bockh  arrives  at  nearly  the  same  result.' 

The  uncial  division,  which  has  been  noticed  in 
■peaking  of  the  coin  As,  was  also  applied  to  the 
weight.  The  following  table  shows  the  divisions 
of  the  pound,  with  their  value  in  ounces  and  grains, 
avoirdupois  weight : 

Vacis.    Ox.  On. 

As  or  Libra  12    11}     60  45 

Deunx  11    10}     64-  54 

Dextans  or  Dec  unci*  .    .    10     9}     38  50 

Dodrans  9     8}  4257 

Bes  or  Bessis     ....     8     7}     76  75 

Septunx   7     6}     80  88 

Semis  or  Semissis  ...     6     5}     84  95 

Quincunx  6     4i     89  05 

Triens  4     3}     93  14 

Quadrans  or  Terunciua         3     2}     97  21 

Sextans  2     1}    101  29 

Sescuncia  or  Sescunx  It    H    103  624 

Uncia  1     0}    105  36 

or  433  666 

The  divisions  of  the  ounce  are  given  under  Un- 
cia. Where  the  word  pondo,  or  its  abbreviations  p. 
or  pond.,  occur  with  a  simple  number,  the  weight 
understood  is  the  libra. 

The  name  libra  was  also  given  to  a  measure  of 
horn,  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  (uncia)  by- 
lines marked  on  it,  and  used  for  measuring  oil.' 

LIBRA'RII,  the  name  of  slaves  who  were  em- 
ployed by  their  masters  in  writing  or  copying  in 
any  way.  They  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
scribe  publici,  who  were  freemen  (vid.  Scribe), 
and  also  from  the  booksellers  (vid.  Bibuopola).  to 
both  of  whom  this  name  was  also  applied.  The 
alaves  to  whom  the  name  of  librarii  was  given  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes  : 

1.  Librarii  who  were  employed  in  copying  books, 
called  scriptores  librarii  by  Horace.4  These  librarii 
were  also  called  in  later  times  antiquarii.1  Isiodore* 
•ays  that  the  librarii  copied  both  old  and  new  books, 
while  the  antiquarii  copied  only  old  books.  Bec- 
ker,' however,  thinks  that,  when  the  cursive  charac- 
ter came  into  general  use,  the  name  of  antiquarii 
was  applied  to  the  copyists  who  transcribed  books 
in  the  old  uncial  character.  The  name  of  librarii 
was  also  given  to  those  who  bound  books,'  and  to 
those  who  had  the  care  of  libraries. 

2.  Librarii  a  studiis  were  slaves  who  were  em- 
ployed by  their  masters,  when  studying,  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  books,  Ate.'  To  this  class  the  notarii, 
or  short-hand  writers,  belonged,  who  could  write 
down  rapidly  whatever  their  masters  dictated  to 
them." 

3.  Libram  ah  epiitolu,  whose  principal  duty  was 
to  write  letters  from  their  masters'  dictation."  To 
this  class  belonged  the  slaves  called  ad  manutn,  a 
manu,  or  arruinueruet.    (Vid.  Amanoinbib.) 

LIBRATOR  is,  in  general,  a  person  who  exam- 
ines things  by  a  Libra  ;  but  the  name  was,  in  par- 
ticular, applied  to  two  kinds  of  persons. 

1.  LtlrraioT  ai/urt,  a  person  whose  knowledge  was 
indispensable  in  the  construction  of  aquaeducts,  sew- 
ers, and  other  structures  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing a  fluid  from  one  place  to  another.  He  examin- 
ed by  a  hydrostatic  balance  (libra  at/uana)  the  rela- 
tive heights  of  the  places  from  and  to  which  the 
water  was  to  be  conducted.  Some  persons  at  Rome 
aVAde  this  occupation  their  business,  and  were  en- 

1.  (De  Pond.,  &c,  p.  16.)— 2.  (Metrolos.  Unteranch.,  9.)  — 
&.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  c  38.— Galen,  De  Cornp.  Med.  Gen.,  i.,  17  ;  n., 
a — Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  ii.,  59-01.)— 4.  (Ep.  ad  Pi».,  354.)  — 5.  (Cod. 
It,  tit.  19,  •.  10.— Cod.  Theod.,  4,  tit.  8.  •.  2  — laid..  On*.,  Ti., 
14.)— 0.  (1.  c.)— 7.  (GaUim,  i.,  p.  1M.)— 8.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.,  .v.,  4.) 
—9.  (Orelli,  1;i»ct.,  719.  —  Suet.,  Claud.,  28.  —  Cir  ad  Fnm  , 
an.,  11)  — 10  (Plin.,  Ep.,  in.,  5.  —  Martial,  nv  ,  in-  II. 
rOrelli  ln.it    943?.  2997  Ac  —  B-rltrr.  Gallai,  i.,  p  I  Ml  • 


gaged  under  the  curatores  aquarum,  though  architect* 
were  also  expected  to  be  able  to  act  as  libratores.1 

2.  Libratores  in  the  armies  were  pi  jbably  soldiera 
who  attacked  the  enemy  by  hurling  \rith  their  own 
hands  \librando)  lances  or  spears  against  them.' 
Lipsius*  thinks  that  the  libratores  were  men  who 
threw  darts  or  stores  against  the  enemy  by  means 
of  machines,  tortwnta*  But  this  supposition  ca» 
scarcely  be  supported  by  any  good  authority.  Ba- 
ring the  time  of  the  Republic,  libratores  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Roman  aimies. 

LI'BRIPENS.    (Vid.  Mancipatio.) 

LIBURNA,  LIBU'RNICA  (Ai&vpvli,  \L6vpvot>). 
commonly  a  bireme  with  the  mast  amidship,  as  ap 
pears  from  Lucian,*  but  not  unfrequently  of  larger 
bulk,  as  may  be  inferred  from  comparing  Florus,  iv., 
2,  with  Suetonius,  Octav.,  17,  from  which  passages 
we  learn  that  the  fleet  of  Augustus  at  Actium  con- 
sisted of  vessels  from  the  trieres,  the  lowest  line 
of  battle  ship,  to  the  hexeres.  and  that  the  ships 
were  Liburnicae.  Horace6  alludes  to  the  immense 
size  of  the  ships  of  Antony  compared  with  these 
Liburnicae.  From  the  description  of  them  by  Varro, 
as  quoted  by  A.  Gellius,1  they  appear  to  have  been 
originally  somewhat  similar  to  the  light  Indian 
boats,  literally  sewn  together,  which  are  now  used 
to  cross  the  surf  in  Madras  Roads.  The  Liburni 
stitched  the  planks  of  their  boats  together  probably 
only  in  their  earliest  and  rudest  shape,  as  is  still 
the  practice  in  Malabar.  Pliny*  informs  us  that  the 
material  of  which  these  vessels  were  constructed 
was  pine  timber,  as  clear  from  resin  as  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  piratical  habits  of  the  Illyrian  nation, 
from  whose  ships  the  Romans  affixed  this  term  to 
their  own,  are  described  by  Appian,9  who  also  con- 
firms Lucian  in  the  statement  that  they  were  com- 
monly biremes.  From  its  resemblance  in  shape  to 
these  vessels,  the  Liburnum  or  litter  derives  its 
name.  Its  convenience  is  well  described  by  Juve- 
nal," though  some  commentators  think  that  this 
passage  refers  to  Liburnian  slaves  who  carried  the 
litter.  The  sharpness  of  the  beak  of  these  ships, 
which  was  probably  of  also  great  weight  (Bockh 
conjectures  in  the  trieres  of  nearly  four  talents),  is 
clearly  indicated  by  Pliny.11  The  same  writer  also 
informs  us  that  they  were  constructed  sharp  in  the 
bows,  to  offer  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the 
water.  The  Navis  Rostrata  and  Libumica  were 
the  same.1' 

The  term  Liburna  became  incorporated  into  the 
Latin  tongue  simply  from  the  assistance  rendered 
to  Augustus  by  the  Liburni  as  a  maritime  power  at 
the  battle  of  Actium.  From  this  period,  experience 
having  shown  their  efficiency,  this  class  of  vessels 
became  generally  adopted  by  the  Romans.1'  In  a 
similar  manner,  many  naval  terms,  from  the  excel- 
lence of  a  foreign  construction,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  our  language  from  the  Dutch,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  as  brigantine,  galleon,  felucca, 
frigate,  &c.  After  the  period  ol  the  naturalization 
of  the  word  in  the  Latin  language,  it  lost  its  local 
and  particular  force,  and  became  applied  to  otter 
kinds  of  ships. 

LICHAS    (Vid  Pbs.) 

•LICHEN  (TLeixr/v).  the  Lichen.  "The  Lack** 
of  Pliny,"  observes  Adams,  "  would  appear  to  be 
different  from  that  of  Dioscorides.  The  former  is 
the  Marckantta  cornea,  L.  The  other  is  not  so  easi- 
ly determined     Sprengel  inclinec  to  the  Pcltigera 


1.  (Plin.,  Epiat.,  x.,  50.— Frontin..  De  Aqnaid.,  105.— Compan 
VitniT.,  riii.,  0.  —  Cod.  10,  tit.  68,  •.  I . )  —  J.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ti., 
20.  —  Id.  lb.,  mi.,  39.— In  l».lh  thru-  •••«.»  .»-.  »'.me  MSS.  ham 
**  libntorea.") — 3.  (ad  Tar.it.,  Ann.,  L  ci — 4.  iCompnre  hia  Pob- 
orcet.,  iv.,  3.)— 5.  (Vol.  v.,  p.  202.  i»l  Bin.)— f>  (Ep»d.,  i.,  \.y- 
7.  (rni.,  3.) — 8.  (II.  N.,  m„  17.)- H  (I).-  Ball.  Illyr  ,  S.>- IS 
l.n  .  240.)— II  (B  N  ,..32  )-  12  (Plin  .  II  N  ,  ii  .  5.)- II 
(Veiret..  iv  .  23  I 
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c*.ntna,  sive  Aphthosa,  Hoffm.  The  Irixvvtf  liriruv, 
described  in  the  M.M.  of  the  ancients,  were  the 
well-known  callosities  which  form  at  the  knees  of 
horses,  called  spavins  in  English,  and  Veparvin  in 
French.  The  term  Tleixvv  was  also  applied  to  a 
cutaneous  disease  allied  to  leprosy." 

LICI'NIjE  ROGATIO'NES.    (Vid.  Rogationes 

LlCINLK.) 

LICTOR,  a  public  officer,  who  attended  on  the 
chief  Kidman  magistrates.  The  number  which  wait- 
ed on  the  different  magistrates  is  stated  in  the  arti- 
cle Fasces. 

The  office  of  lictor  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
by  Romulus  from  the  Etruscans.1  The  etymology 
of  the  name  is  doubtful ;  Gellius3  connects  it  with 
the  verb  ligare,  because  the  lictors  had  to  bind  the 
hands  and  feet  of  criminals  before  they  were  pun- 
ished. The  lictors  went  before  the  magistrates  one 
by  one  in  a  line  ;  he  who  went  last  or  next  to  the 
magistrate  was  called  proximus  lictor,  to  whom  the 
magistrate  gave  his  commands  ;3  and,  as  this  lictor 
was  always  the  principal  one,  we  also  find  him  call- 
ed primus  lictor,*  which  expression  some  modern 
writers  have  erroneously  supposed  to  refer  to  thr 
ictor  who  went  first. 

The  lictors  had  to  inflict  punishment  on  those  who 
were  condemned,  especially  in  the  case  of  Roman 
citizens  ;s  for  foreigners  and  slaves  were  punished 
by  the  carnifex  ;  and  they  also,  probably,  had  to  as- 
sist in  some  cases  in  the  execution  of  a  decree  or 
judgment  in  a  civU  suit.  The  lictors  also  command- 
ed (animadverterunt)  persons  to  pay  proper  respect 
to  a  magistrate  passing  by,  which  consisted  in  dis- 
mounting from  horseback,  uncovering  the  head, 
standing  out  of  the  way,  &c.6 

The  lictors  were  originally  chosen  from  the  plebs,' 
bat  afterward  appear  to  have  been  generally  freed- 
men,  probably  of  the  magistrate  on  whom  they  at- 
tended* 

Jjcbrra  were  properly  only  granted  to  those  ma- 
gistrates who  had  the  imperium.  Consequently,  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  never  had  lictors,'  nor  several 
of  the  other  magistrates.  Sometimes,  however,  lic- 
tors were  granted  to  persons  as  a  mark  of  respect 
or  for  the  sake  of  protection.  Thus,  by  a  law  of  the 
triutiiTirs,  every  vestal  virgin  was  accompanied  by 
a  lictor  whenever  she  went  out,10  and  the  honour  of 
one  or  two  lictors  was  usually  granted  to  the  wives 
and  other  female  members  of  the  imperial  family.11 

There  were  also  thirty  lictors,  called  Lictores  Cu- 
liati,  whose  duty  it  was  to  summon  the  curiae  to 
the  comitia  curiata  ;  and  when  these  meetings  be- 
came little  more  than  a  form,  their  suffrages  were 
represented  by  the  thirty  lictors.11 

LIGO  (diKeXka  or  paneXka)  was  a  hatchet  formed 
either  of  one  broad  iron  or  of  two  curved  iron  prongs, 
which  was  used  by  the  ancient  husbandmen  to  clear 
the  fields  from  weeds.13  The  ligo  seems  also  to 
have  been  used  in  digging  the  soil  and  breaking  the 
clods.1* 

LI'GULA,  a  Roman  measure  of  capacity,  con- 
taining one  fourth  of  the  Cvathos,  and  therefore 
equal  to  0206  of  a  pint  English.15 

♦LIGUSTRUM,  a  plant  about  which  considera- 
ble uncertainty  prevails.  It  is  commonly,  howev- 
er, regarded  as  the  Privet.    Virgil  mentions  it  in 


1.  (Liv.,  i.,  8.)— 2.  (xii.,  3.)— 3.  (Liv.,  xxiv.,  44.— Sail.,  Jug., 
2.— Oic.  in  Verr.,  2,  Act.  v.,  54.  -  De  Div.,  i.,  28.— Orelli,  In- 
acr.,  3218.)— 4.  (Cio.  ad  Quint.  Fratr.,  i.,  1,  t)  7.)  —5.  (Liv.,  ii., 
J.— Id.,  viii.,  7.)— «.  (Liv.,  xxiv.,  44.— Sen.,  Ep.,  64.)— 7.  (Liv., 
ii.,  55.)— 8.  (Compare  Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiii.,27.)— 9.  (Plut.,  Quaest. 
Rom.,  81.)— 10.  (Dion  Cass.,  xlvii.,  19.)  — 11.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i., 
14.— Id.  ib.,  xiii.,  2.1—12.  (6ell.,  xv.,  27.— Cic,  Agr.,  ii.,  12.— 
Orelli,  Inner.,  2176,  2922,  3240.)— 13.  (Ovid,  Ex  Pont.,  i.,  8,  59. 
—Mart.,  iv.,  64.— Stat.,  Theb.,  iii.,  589.— Colum.,  x.,  89.)  —  14. 
(Hor.,  Cann.,  iii.,  6,  38.— Epist.,  i.,  14,  27.— Ovid,  Am.,  iii.,  10, 
31.  —  Compare  Dickson,  on  the  Husbandry  of  the  Ancients,  i., 
t>.  415.)— 15.  (Columella,  R.  R.,  xii.,  21.) 
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one  of  his  Eclogues,  but  all  that  can  be  gattered 
from  what  he  says  of  it  is,  that  the  flowers  are 
white  and  of  no  value.  "  Pliny,"  observes  Martyn, 
"  says  it  is  a  tree,  for  in  the  24th  chapter  of  the  1 2th 
hook,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  cypros  of  Egypt, 
he  uses  the  following  words .  '  Quidam  har.c  esse 
dicunt  arborem  qua?  in  Italia  Ligustrum  vocatur.' 
Thus,  also,  we  find  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  th«  21th 
book,  '  Ligustrum  eadem  arbor  est  qua?  in  O.iente 
cypros.'  If  the  ligustrum  of  Pliny  was  that  vt  hich 
is  now  commonly  known  by  that  name,  by  us  call- 
ed privet  or  pnmpnnt,  and  by  the  Italians  guistrico, 
which  seems  a  corruption  of  ligustrum,  then  he  was 
mistaken  in  affirming  it  to  be  the  same  with  the 
cypros  of  Egypt,  which  is  the  elhanne  or  alcanna. 
Matthiolus,  in  his  commentaries  on  Dioscorntes, 
says  that  Servius,  among  others,  took  the  ligustrum 
to  be  that  sort  of  convolvulus  which  we  call  great 
bindweed.  Where  Matthiolus  found  this  opinion  of 
Servius  I  cannot  tell,  unless  he  made  use  of  some 
copy  very  different  from  those  which  we  now  have. 
We  find  no  more  in  our  copies  of  Servius  than  that 
the  ligustrum  is  a  very  white  but  contemptible  flow- 
er. Still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  great 
bindweed  has  a  very  fair  claim  to  be  accounted  the 
ligustrum  of  Virgil,  on  account  of  its  name  being 
derived  from  'binding'  (a  ligando),  from  the  pure 
whiteness  of  its  flower,  and  from  its  being,  at  the 
same  time,  a  contemptible  weed.  We  may  also, 
with  good  reason,  suspect  that  our  privet  is  not  the 
plant  intended,  because  the  flowers  are  not  fair 
enough,  and  yet  are  too  sweet  to  be  rejected  with 
contempt.  But  it  weighs  something  on  the  other 
side,  that  Pliny  has  called  the  ligustrum  a  tree  in 
two  different  places.  In  conformity,  therefore,  with 
the  most  common  opinion,  I  have  translated  the 
term  ligustrum  by  '  privet ;'  but  if  any  one  would 
change  it  for  '  bindweed,'  I  shall  not  greatly  contend 
with  him."1 

♦LIGUST'ICUM  (Aiyvonicov).  "Woodville 
agrees  with  the  earlier  commentators  on  Dioscori- 
des  and  Galen,  in  referring  this  to  the  well-known 
plant,  the  Ligusticum  Levisticum,  or  common  Lov 
age;  but  this  opinion  is  questioned  by  Alston 
Sprengel,  also,  is  not  quite  satisfied,  and  rather  in 
clines  to  the  Laserpitium  Siler.  Apicius  recom- 
mends it  frequently  as  a  condiment."3 

*LIL'IUM  (Kp'ivov),  the  Lily,  or  Lilium  candidum, 
L.  The  Persian  term  laleh,  which  is  a  name  for 
all  the  liliaceous  plants,  and  especially  for  the  tulip 
(of  which  last  the  ancients  knew  nothing),  has  pass- 
ed, on  the  one  hand,  into  the  family  of  Northern 
languages,  under  the  forms  of  "  lily,"  "  lilie,"  &c, 
and  on  the  other  into  the  Greek  and  Latin,  for  XeU 
piov  and  lilium  only  differ  by  a  very  usual  change 
of  letters.  (Vid.  Lirium  )  "We  need  have  no 
hesitation,"  remarks  Adams,  "  in  determining  the 
common  Kp'ivov  of  the  Greeks  to  have  been  the  Lil- 
ium candidum,  L.  Dioscorides  describes  another 
species  with  purple  flowers,  which  Sprengel  is  in 
doubt  whether  to  set  down  as  the  Lilium  maitagon 
or  L.  Chalcedonicum."' 

LIMA,  a  File,  was  made  of  iron  or  steel,  for  the 
purpose  of  polishing  metal  or  stone,  and  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  same  form  as  the  instruments  used 
for  similar  purposes  in  modern  times.* 

LIMBUS  (-rcapvfyri),  the  border  of  a  tunic'  or  a 
scarf.6  This  ornament,  when  displayed  upon  the 
tunic,  was  of  a  similar  kind  with  the  Cyclas  and 
Instita,'  but  much  less  expensive,  more  common 
and  more  simple    It  was  generally  woven  in  the 

1.  (Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Eclog.,  ii.,  18.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  51.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Fee,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  lxx*riii.~ 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  Xclptov.)— 4.  (Plin..  H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  8,  31 
—Id.  ib.,  ix.,  35,  54.— Id.  ib.,  xxviii.,  9, 41.— Plaut.,  Menaeih.,  I, 
i.,  9.) — 5.  (Corippus,  De  Laud.  Just.,  ii.,  117.) — 6.  (Virg..  JEa.. 
iv.,  137.— Serv.  in  ioc.)— 7.  (Serv  in  Virg.,  jEn.,  ii..  t "6 
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«uie  piece  'tith  the  entire  garment  of  which  it 
forn.ed  a  part,  and  it  had  sometimes  the  appearance 
of  a  scarlet  or  purple  band  upon  a  white  ground ; 
in  other  instances  it  resembled  foliage,1  or  the  scrolls 
and  meanders  introduced  in  architecture.  A  very 
elegant  effect  was  produced  by  bands  of  gold  thread 
interwoyen  in  cloth  of  Tyrian  purple,1  and  called 
Xi/poi  or  lena.'  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  arrayed 
in  this  manner  (xPvaonaP*'$OLS  dXovpyioi*).  Vir- 
gil1 mentions  a  scarf  enriched  with  gold,  the  border 
of  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  double  meander.  In 
illustration  of  this  account,  examples  of  both  the 
single  and  the  double  meander  are  introduced  at  the 
ten  of  the  annexed  woodcut.    The  other  eight  ape- 


etmens  of  limbi  are  selected  to  show  some  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  this  ornament,  which  present 
themselves  on  Etruscan  vases  and  other  works  of 
ancient  art.  The  effect  of  the  limbus  as  a  part  of 
the  dress  is  seen  in  the  woodcuts  at  pages  27,  9-3, 
188,  208,  223,  314. 

The  use  of  the  limbus  was  almost  confined  to  the 
female  sex  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  in 
other  nations  it  was  admitted  into  the  dress  of  men 
likewise. 

An  ornamental  band,  when  used  by  itself  as  a 
fillet  to  surround  the  temples  or  the  waist,  was  also 
called  limbus.*  Probably  the  limbolarii  mentioned 
by  Plautus7  were  persons  employed  in  making  bands 
of  this  description 

LIMEN    ( Vid.  Janua,  p.  524.) 

LIMES.    (Vid.  Aqrimensores.) 

LIMITATIO      (Vid.  A0BIMEN8ORES.) 

LI'NEA,  dim  LINE'OLA,  a  linen  thread  or  string 
(from  /mum,  flax),  a  line.*  A  siring  smeared  with 
laddie  (rubnea,  fiikroc)  and  drawn  tight,  was  used 
by  carpenters  and  masons  to  impress  a  straight 
mark  upon  boards  of  wood,  slabs  of  marble,  &c.* 
Hence  arose  the  proverb  oraft/iw  iiKpibearipnc,  mean- 
ing "  more  exact  than  rectitude  itself""  Since  the 
string  made  no  mark  unless  coloured,  the  pursuit  of 
an  object  without  discrimination  an'l  distinctness  of 
purpose  was  called  using  the  lima  alba,  or  Aevxr/ 
OTaBfiri  "  The  cup  or  box  used  to  hold  the  raddle 
was  called  ut}.TtiovV 

By  an  extension  of  the  signification,  any  straight 
mark  (ypn/ipr/),  however  produced,  was  calhil 
lima;1'  and  hence  the  same  terms,  both  in  Latin 
and  Greek  (lima,  ypafiuri),  were  applied  to  a  mathe- 
matical line  14  Hence,  also,  a  narrow  boundary  of 
any  kind  was  denoted  by  these  terms,  and  espccial- 

I.  (Virr  ,  JRn..  i.,  049  —Grid.  Mot.,  ti.,  127.1-2  fOod,  Mrt., 
r.,41.)  —  3.  (Fo.tui,».  t.— Brunei,  Anal.,  i., 483.) — I.  (Plutarch, 
Domur  .  1 1  (.En.,  ».,  231.)— 0.  (Slat  ,  Thnb  ,  ti.,  307.— Id., 
iehill  ii.,  178.  —  (.'laud.,  D«  Con..  Mall  The<x)  ,  118.)— 7.  (Ao- 
■1.,  III.,  43.)— 8.  (Varro,  l)r  R*  R  ut.  i  ,  23  -Col.,  I)«  R« 
Boat.,  tiii.,  11.)— 9.  (Cato,  I)e  Re  Runt.,  14.— Horn..  II..  IT., 
410.  —  Od.,  t.,  243.  —  lb..  xrH~,  341.  —  Schol.  in  1).  cc.)  —  10 
(Braam.,  Chil.)— 11.  (Gull.,  N.  A.,  Prarf  — Plato,  Char.,  p  03, 
•d.  II-indortT.)— 12.  (Brum*,  Anal.,  i., 991.)— 13.  (G.U.,  N.  Av 
*.,  l.)—14.  (Encltd.— Brunrk.  Anal.,  ii.,  183.) 
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ly  the  boundary  of  human  life,1  and  the  boundary 
in  the  stadium  from  which  the  combatants  started 
or  at  which  they  stopped.' 

Linea  also  meant  a  fishing-line  ;  the  lino  used  in 
sounding  (vid.  Catapirater)  ;  that  employed  in  ag- 
riculture and  gardening ;'  and  a  measuring-line.* 

*LINOSPARTTJM  {Xivbairaprov),  according  to 
Stackhouse,  the  Lyceum  spartum.  Sprengel  hold* 
that  it  is  either  this  or  the  Stipa  terraassima' 

*LINOSPERMUM  (Xivdanep/iov),  Linseed,  use* 
as  an  article  in  the  ancient  Materia  Medtea* 

LINTER,  a  boat  similar  to  the  uovofrXa  tXoiu 
used,  according  to  Pliny,'  on  the  Malabar  coast 
The  ancient  British  boat,  at  present  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Museum,  formed  of  one  tree,  gives  an 
excellent  exemplification  of  the  rudest  form  of  the 
lmter.  Pliny*  tells  us  that  the  Germans  had  boats 
of  this  description  that  held  thirty  men,  and  the 
British  vessel  just  alluded  to  would  certainly  carry 
nearly  this  complement.  The  passage  in  Tacitus' 
is  too  corrupt  to  be  admitted  as  any  authority  for  a 
larger  description  of  ships  being  included  under  this 
term.  In  Ovid10  it  is  applied  to  Charon's  bark, 
which  was  obviously  worked  by  a  single  man. 
Caesar  separates  the  linter  from  the  navis,11  and 
also  represents  the  former  as  one  remove,  in  early 
boat-building,  from  the  ratis  or  raft.1*  In  another 
passage1'  he  classes  them  with  the  scaphae.  Tibul- 
lus14  represents  them  to  have  been  of  light  draught 
of  water,  like  our  wherries. 

"  El  qua  Velabri  regio  pat  el  ire  solebai 
Eziguus  pulsa  per  vada  linter  aqua." 

Ausonius"  indicates  that  a  chain  of  them  formed 
a  pontoon,  and  also  classes  them  with  the  other  light 
boats.1'  Horace17  describes  the  linter  as  a  towboat 
worked  by  a  single  mule,  which  differs  from  the 
sense  affixed  to  it  by  Propertius,1'  who  distinguishes 
between  the  swift  linter  and  the  slow  ratis  or  tow 
boat. 

"  Et  mode  ta;.i  celeres  mirerui  currere  lintres 
Et  modo  tarn  tardus  fumbus  ire  rates." 

These  passages  give  a  twofold  sense  to  linter  or 
wherry  and  towboat. 

The  name  linter  was  also  applied  to  a  kind  ol 
tub  or  trough  made  of  one  block  of  wood,  which 
was  used  by  country  people  for  various  purposes, 
such  as  for  conveying  and  pressing  the  grapes.1' 

*LrNUM  (Xivov),  the  Lmum  usilalissimum,  or 
common  Flax.  "  Most  authors  agree  with  Virgil," 
observes  Martyn,  "  that  flax  burns  or  impoverishes 
the  soil.  Columella  says  it  is  so  exceedingly  nox- 
ious that  it  is  not  safe  to  sow  it,  unless  you  have  a 
prospect  of  great  advantage  from  it.  1  Lini  sernen, 
nisi  magnus  est  ejus  in  ea  regwne  quam  colis  proven- 
tus,  et  prctium  proritat,  serendum  rum  est  ;  agns  enim 
pracipue  nozium  est.'  "*° 

*LINIJM  V1VUM,  Asbestine  linen,  or  linen  made 
out  of  Asbestos.    (Vid.  Amianthus,  Abbebtos.) 

•LIPAR.-EL'S  LAPIS,  a  stone  of  which  Sir 
John  Hill  speaks  as  follows :  "  The  Lipara  stone  is 
a  small  stone,  usually  about  the  bigness  of  a  filbert, 
of  an  irregular  and  uncertain  shape,  and  porous, 
friable  constitution,  like  that  of  the  pumices,  bat 
more  easily  crumbling  into  powder  between  the 
fingers  than  even  the  softest  kind  of  them.  The 
colour  is  generally  a  dusky  gray,  and  the  whole  ex- 

1.  (Hit.,  Emit.,  i.,  10,78.— Dual.  Sir.,  «vu  .  1 1 H  -Ennii.,  loa, 
1514.)— 2.  (Schol.  in  Piml.,  Pylh.,  n  ,  908.)— S.  (Col.,  I)a  R» 
Ruet  ,  in  ,  13.)— 4.  (Col.,  ib.,  ill.,  13.— Cic.  ail  Quint.  Pratr., 
1.)— 3  (Thnophraat.,  II.  P.,  L  18  )— 0  (Adam..  Append.,  a.  »!) 
—7.  (II  N.,  n-  20.)— 8  (II.  N,  iti.,  70.)— 8.  (lli.t.,  y  .  23.)— 
10  (Epiat  ad  Lit.,  i  ,  428.)— II.  (B.  O.,  vH, 80.)— 19.  (lb.,  L, 
19  )— 13  (B  C,  1,28.)— 14  (II.,  t.,  33,  34  )-l3.  (Gramma*., 
»49.)-10  (Epurt.  Paul.,  22.  31.)— 17.  (Sat.,  L,  t.,  20  )-l8.  (I. 
tiT.,  3.)— IB.  (Virg.,  GeorK.,  L,  202.— Cato,  IV  Ra  Ruat.,  II  - 
Tiboll.,  I.,  t.,  23.)— 20.  (Martyn  •)  Vinr.,  Oeori(.,  L  77.) 
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ternal  fa  je  of  it  evidently  shows  that  it  has  suffered 
a  change  by  fire."1  Dr.  Moore  thinks  that  it  was 
a  kind  of  obsidian.' 

♦LITHARG'YRUS  (li6a,.yvpoc),  Litharge.  "The 
ancient  Litharge,  like  the  modern,  was  procured 
during  the  purification  of  silver  from  the  lead  with 
which  it  was  usually  combined  in  its  natural  state. 
The  scoria  or  dross  which  is  formed  during  the 
process,  obtains  the  name  of  Litharge.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  modern  chemistry,  it  is  called  the  semi- 
vitrrfied  protoxyde  of  lead."3 

♦LITHOSPERMUM  (IMoirepfiov),  the  Lithosper- 
mum  officinale,  or  Gromwell.* 

LITHOSTRO'TA.    ( Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  520.) 

LITIS  CONTESTA'TIO.  "  Contestari"  is  when 
each  party  to  a  suit  (uterque  reus)  says,  "  Testes 
estote."  Two  or  more  parties  to  a  suit  (adversarii) 
are  said  contestari  litem,  because,  when  the  judici- 
um is  arranged  (ordinato  judicio),  each  party  is  ac- 
customed to  say,  "  Testes  estote."*  The  Litis 
Contestatio  was  therefore  so  called  because  per- 
sons were  called  on  by  the  parties  to  the  suit  to 
"  bear  witness,"  "  to  be  witnesses."  It  is  not  here 
said  what  they  were  to  be  witnesses  of,  but  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred,  from  the  use  of  the  words  contes- 
tatio and  testatio  in  a  similar  sense  in  other  pas- 
sages,5 that  this  contestatio  was  the  formal  termi- 
nation of  certain  acts,  of  which  the  persons  called 
to  be  witnesses  were  at  some  future  time  to  bear 
record.  Accordingly,  the  contestatio,  spoken  of  in 
the  passage  of  Festus,  must  refer  to  the  words  or- 
dinato judicio,  that  is,  to  the  whole  business  that 
has  taken  place  in  jure,  and  which  is  now  comple- 
ted. This  interpretation  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  following  considerations. 

When  the  legis  actiones  were  in  force,  the  pro- 
cedure consisted  of  a  series  of  oral  acts  and  plead- 
ings. The  whole  procedure,  as  was  the  case  after 
the  introduction  of"  the  formula?,  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  that  before  the  magistratus,  or  in  jure, 
and  that  before  the  judex,  or  in  judicio.  That  be- 
fore the  magistratus  consisted  of  acts  and  words 
by  the  parties  and  by  the  magistratus,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  determination  of  the  form  and 
manner  of  the  future  proceedings  in  judicio.  When 
the  parties  appeared  before  the  judex,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  be  fully  informed  of  all  the 
proceedings  in  jure ;  this  was  effected  in  later 
rimes  by  the  formula,  a  written  instrument  under 
the  authority  of  the  praetor,  which  contained  the 
result  of  all  the  transactions  in  jure  in  the  form  of 
instructions  for  the  judex.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  such  written  instructions  having  been 
used  in  the  time  of  the  legis  actiones,  and  this 
must  therefore  have  been  effected  in  some  other 
way.  The  Litis  Contestatio,  then,  may  be  thus 
explained :  the  whole  proceedings  in  jure  took 
place  before  witnesses,  and  the  contestatio  was  the 
conclusion  of  these  proceedings  ;  and  it  was  the 
act  by  which  the  litigant  parties  called  on  the  wit- 
nesses to  bear  record  before  the  judex  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  jure. 

This,  which  seems  a  probable  explanation  of  the 
original  meaning  of  Litis  Contestatio,  may  be  com- 
pared, to  some  extent,  with  the  apparently  original 
sense  of  recorder  and  recording  in  English  law.' 

When  the  formula  was  introduced,  the  Litis 
Contestatio  would  be  unnecessary,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  trace  of  it  in  its  original  sense  in  the  class- 
ical jurist*.  Still  the  expressions  Litis  Contesta- 
tio and  Lis  Contestata  frequently  occur  in  the  Pan- 


1.  (Hill  ad  Theophxast.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  25.)— 2.  (Anc.  Mineirl- 
ogy,  p.  132.) — 3.  (Dioscor..  v.,  102. — Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 4. 
JDioacor.,  iii.,  148.)— 5.  (Festus,  «.  v.  Contestari.)— 6.  (Dig.  28, 
tit  1,8.  20.  —  Ulp.,  Frag.,  xx.,t.  9.)  — 7.  (Penny  Cyclopaedia, 
«tt.  Recorder.) 
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dect,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  the  completion  jf  thi 
proceedings  in  jure,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  thn 
j  phrases  Ante  litem  contestatam,  Post  litem  contes- 
,  tatam.1    As  the  Litis  Contestatio  was  originally 
J  and  properly  the  termination  of  the  proceedings  in 
jure,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that,  after  this  fcrm 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  name  should  still  be  re- 
tained to  express  the  conclusion  of  such  proceed- 
ings.    When  the  phrase  Litem  Contestai  i  occun 
in  the  classical  jurists,  it  can  mean  nothing  more 
than  the  proceedings  by  which  the  parties  termi- 
nate the  procedure  in  jure,  and  so  prepare  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  for  the  investigation  of  the  judex. 

It  appears  from  the  passage  in  Festus  that  the 
phrase  Contestari  litem  was  used  because  the 
words  "  Testes  estote"  were  uttered  by  the  partief 
after  the  judicium  ordinatum.  It  was  therefore 
the  uttering  of  the  words  "  Testes  estote"  which 
gave  rise  to  the  phrase  Litis  Contestatio  ;  but  this 
does  not  inform  us  what  the  Litis  Contestatio  prop- 
erly was.  Still,  as  the  name  of  a  thing  is  derived 
from  that  which  constitutes  its  essence,  it  may  be 
that  the  name  here  expresses  the  thing,  that  is, 
that  the  Litis  Contestatio  was  so  called  for  the 
reason  which  Festus  gives,  and  that  it  also  consist- 
ed in  the  litigant  parties  calling  on  the  witnesses 
to  bear  record.  But  as  it  is  usual  for  the  whole  of 
a  thing  to  take  its  name  from  some  special  part,  so 
it  may  be  that  the  Litis  Contestatio,  in  the  time  of 
the  legis  actiones,  was  equivalent  to  the  whole 
proceedings  in  jure,  and  that  the  whole  was  so 
called  from  that  part  which  completed  it. 

The  time  when  the  proper  Litis  Contestatio  fell 
into  disuse  cannot  be  determined,  though  it  would 
seem  that  this  must  have  taken  place  with  the 
passing  of  the  ^Ebutia  lex  and  the  two  leges  Julias, 
which  did  away  with  the  legis  actiones  except  in 
certain  cases.  It  is  also  uncertain  if  the  proper 
Litis  Contestatio  still  existed  in  those  legis  actio- 
nes which  were  not  interfered  with  by  the  leges 
above  mentioned ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  existed  in 
the  old  form  or  in  a  modified  shape. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  by  Keller,  in  his  well- 
written  treatise  "  Ueber  Litis  Contestation  und 
Urtheil  nach  Classischem  Romischem  Recht,"  Zu- 
rich, 1827.  Other  opinions  are  noticed  in  his 
work.  The  author  labours  particularly  to  show 
that  the  expression  Litis  Contestatio  always  refers 
to  the  proceedings  in  jure,  and  never  to  those  in 
judicio. 

LITRA,  a  Sicilian  silver  coin,  which  was  equal 
in  value  to  the  ^ginetan  obol.  (Vid.  Drachma.) 
Since  the  word  has  no  root  in  the  Greek  language, 
but  is  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  libra,* 
and  since  we  find  it  forming  part  of  an  uncial  sys- 
tem similar  to  that  used  in  the  Roman  and  Italian 
weights  and  money  (vid.  As,  Libra),  its  twelfth 
part  being  called  oyvcm  (the  Roman  uncia),  and  six, 
five,  four,  three,  and  two  of  these  twelfth  parts  be- 
ing denominated  respectively  i)p.D\LTpov,  Trev-royiciov, 
rerpac,  rpiac,  and  ki,ac,  it  is  evident  that  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily,  having  brought  with  them  the  ^Eginetan 
obol,  afterward  assimilated  their  system  of  coinage 
to  that  used  by  their  Italian  neighbours,  making 
their  obol  to  answer  to  the  libra,  under  the  name  ol 
Xirpa.  In  the  same  way,  a  Corinthian  stater  of  *»,a 
obols  was  called  in  Syracuse  a  denakiTpov,  or  piece 
of  ten  litras.3 

The  cotyla,  used  for  measuring  oil,  which  it?  men- 
tioned by  Galen  (vid.  Cotyla),  is  also  called  by  him 
XLrpa.  Here  the  word  is  only  a  Greek  form  of 
libra.    (Vid  Libra,  sub  Jin.) 

♦LITRON.    (Vid.  Nitron.) 


1.  (Gaius,  iii.,  180 ;  iv.,  114.)— 2.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Lues  :  "  Afro* 
enim  libra  eat.")  —  3.  (Aristot.  ap.  Pollux,  iv.,  24  173  ;  rz.,  t, 

80.-  -Miiller,  Dorians,  iii..  10.  0  12.) 


LOCATIO. 


-.OUUGRAPHOl. 


UTUUS.  Miiller1  supposes  t*>is  to  be  an  Btrun- 
san  word  signifying  cruuked.  In  the  Latin  writers 
it  is  used  to  denote, 

1.  The  crooked  staff  borne  by  the  augurs,  with 
which  they  divided  the  expanse  of  heaven,  when 
viewed  with  reference  to  divination  (templum),  into 
regions  (regimes) ;  the  number  of  these,  according 
to  the  Etruscan  discipline,  being  sixteen,  according 
to  Roman  practice,  four.1  Cicero'  describes  the 
lituus  as  "  incurvum  tt  leviter  a  summo  inflexum  ba- 
■Meum ,-"  and  Livy*  as  "  baculum  tine  nodo  aduneum." 
It  is  very  frequently  exhibited  upon  works  of  art. 
Die  figure  in  ths  middle  of  the  following  illustra- 
tions is  from  a  most  ancient  specimen  of  Etruscan 
sculpture  in  the  possession  of  Inghirami,'  repre- 
senting an  augur ;  the  two  other*  are  Roman  de- 
narii. 


3.  A  sort  of  trumpet  slightly  curved  at  the  extrem- 
ty.*  It  differed  both  from  the  tuba  and  the  cornu,7 
the  former  being  straight,  while  the  latter  was  bent 
round  into  a  spiral  shape.  Lydus8  calls  the  lituus 
the  sacerdotal  trumpet  (UparmT/v  uaXmyya),  and 
•ays  that  it  was  employed  by  Romulus  when  he 
proclaimed  the  title  of  his  city.  Aero'  asserts  that 
it  was  peculiar  to  cavalry,  while  the  tuba  belonged 
to  infantry  Its  tones  are  usually  characterized  as 
harsh  and  shrill  (stridor  lituum  tonitut  aeutos"). 
The  following  representation  is  from  Fabretti. 

UXjE.     (Vid.  ClLOHlS.) 

LOCATI  ET  CONDUCTI  ACTIO.    (Vtd.  Lo- 

CATIO.) 

LOCATIO,  CONDUCTIO.  This  contract  ex- 
ists when  a  certain  sum  of  money  (r.erta  merees)  is 
agreed  to  he  givpn  by  one  person  in  consideration 
of  certain  work  and  labour  to  be  done  by  another, 
or  in  consideration  of  such  otner  person  allowing 
'he  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  thing  which  is  to  be  re- 
turned The  parties  to  such  a  contract  were  re- 
spectively the  locator  and  conductor.  The  rules 
as  to  locatio  and  conductio  were  similar  to  those 
which  concerned  buying  and  selling  (emtio  et  ven- 
/i/ifll  This  being  the  definition,  a  question  often 
irese  whether  the  contract  was  one  of  locatio  and 
oonductic  ;  as  in  the  case  where  a  thing  was  given 
to  a  man  to  be  used,  and  he  gave  the  lender  another 
thing  to  hi:  used.  Sometimes  it  was  doubted  wheth- 
er the  contrai  l  was  locatio  and  conductio  or  em- 

1.  (Die  Etruaker' "i »7,  I.  S.)  —  S.  (Mailer,  in.,  8,  1.  —  Cjc,  De 

Dir.,  ii.,  18.)— 3.  (Do  Div  ,  ■  ,  7.) — 4  (i.,  18.) — J.  (M.m  nti 

Btnuchi,  torn,  n.,  ta»  P.  S,  !.)—*.  (Feetua,  a.  ».— Gel! .,  r.,8.) 

(Hor..  Carm.,  II.,  I.,  17.— Luran,  I.,  837.)— 8.  (D«  Mon»., 
ir.  50.)— ».  (ad  Moral.,  Carm.,  I  .  I.,  13.) — 10.  (L„ran,  ,.,  237.) 
-11.  (Ennioa  *p.  Foet.,  a.  ».  — Sut.,  Tbab.,  tj.,  2*8  A-o.  —  Vid. 
•MMar.  I  h.  Riru.k.r.  it  ,  I,  »  ) 


no  and  venditio ;  as  in  the  case  where  a  thing  -*a# 
let  (locata)  forever,  as  was  done  with  lands  belong- 
ing to  municipia,  which  were  let  on  the  condition 
that,  so  long  as  the  rent  (vectigal)  was  paid,  neither 
the  conductor  nor  his  heirs  could  be  turned  out  of 
the  land ;  but  the  better  opinion  was  in  favour  ol 
this  being  a  contract  of  locatio  and  conductio. 
( Vid.  Emphyteusis.)  Other  questions  of  a  like  kind 
are  proposed  by  Gaius.1 

The  locator  had  his  action  for  the  merces  and 
the  restitution  of  the  thing,  and  generally  in  respect 
of  all  matters  that  formed  a  part  of  the  contract 
(lex  locationis).  The  conductor  also  had  his  action 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing ;  and  if  the  matter 
was  something  to  be  done  (opera),  there  was  an  ar. 
tio  ex  conducto,  and  generally  there  was  an  action 
in  respect  of  all  things  that  formed  part  of  the  con- 
ductio (lex  conductionis1). 

LOCHUS.    ( Vid.  Army,  Greek,  p.  98,  99,  100.) 

LO'CULIIS.    ( Vid.  Foots,  p.  460.) 

LODIX,  dim.  LODI'CULA  (odyiov),  a  small  shag- 
gy blanket.'  Sometimes  two  lodices  sewed  to 
gether  were  used  as  the  coverlet  of  a  bed.*  The 
Emperor  Augustus  occasionally  wrapped  himsell 
in  a  blanket  of  this  description  on  account  of  its 
warmth.5  It  was  also  used  as  a  carpet  (uncilla  to 
dicdam  in  pavimento  diligenter  extendit*).  The  Ro- 
mans obtained  these  blankets  from  Verona.'  The 
lodix  was  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  same  as  the 
tagulum  worn  by  the  Germans  •   ( Vid.  Sagum.) 

LOGISTAI.    (Vid  Edthyne.) 

LOGO'GRAPHOI  (Xoyoypd<j>oi)  is  a  name  applied 
by  the  Greeks  to  two  distinct  classes  of  persons. 

1.  To  the  earlier  Greek  historians  previous  to 
Herodotus,  though  Thucyd  ides'  applies  the  name 
logographer  to  all  historians  previous  to  himself, 
and  thus  includes  Herodotus  among  the  number. 
The  Ionians  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  culti- 
vated history  ,  and  the  first  logographer,  who  lived 
about  Olym.  60,  was  Cadmus,  a  native  of  Miletus, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  foundation  of  his  native 
city.  The  characteristic  feature  of  all  the  logogra- 
phers  previous  to  Herodotus  is,  that  they  seem  tc 
have  aimed  more  at  amusing  their  hearers  or  read- 
ers than  at  imparting  accurate  historical  knowledge. 
They  described  in  prose  the  mythological  subjects 
and  traditions  which  had  previously  been  treated 
of  by  the  epic,  and  especially  by  the  cyclic  poets. 
The  omissions  in  the  narratives  of  their  predeces- 
sors were  pTobably  filled  up  by  traditions  derived 
from  other  quarters,  in  order  to  produce,  at  least  in 
form,  a  connected  history." 

a.  To  persons  who  wrote  judicial  speeches  or 
pleadings,  and  sold  them  to  those  who  were  in  want 
of  them.  These  persons  were  called  Xoyonotoi  as 
well  as  XoyoypdQoi.  Antiphon,  the  orator,  wan  the 
first  who  practised  this  art  at  Athens,  toward™  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.11  After  this  time, 
the  custom  of  making  and  selling  speeches  became 
very  general ;  and  though  the  persons  who  practised 
it  were  not  very  higldy  thought  of,  and  placed  on  a 
par  with  the  sophists,"  yet  we  find  that  orators  of 
great  merit  did  not  scruple  to  write  speeches  of  va- 
rious kinds  for  other  persons.  Thus  Lysias  wrote 
for  others  numerous  \6yovr  tie  iiKaorriptd  re  xai 
pmXar  *ai  npoc  tKH^r/oia^  tiiOirovc,  and,  besides,  irav 
nyvpiKovc,  Ipurmoiis,  and  iniarokiKnvf. " 

1  (in.,  142-147.)— ».  (Dif.  19,  tit.  S.)  —  3.  (Jut.,  til,  M.)— . 
4.  (Miirt.,xiT.,  148.)— 3.  (8uet.,  OcUit.,  83  )— 0.  (Petron.,  M- 
20.)— 7.  (Marl.,  iit.,  132  !— 8.  (Tnc,  Onu.,  «.)—".  [U,  II. >- 
III  (Thirwull,  „|  (;,,,.,••■.  „  .  ,,.  |27,  *c  —  Mull-r,  Hiet.of 
Greek  Lit,,  I.,  p.  200,  4.:.- Wachamuili,  11.11,  ,,  A It.-n l> .,  J, 
p.  413,  <fcr.)-il.  (Flat.,  V,t.  Doc.  Oral  ,  p.  832,  cd.  Fraokf.- 
An.lnt.,  Rhot.,  i.,  33.)-  12.  (Domuath...  Do  Fall.  Leg.,  p.  417 
120  —  Plai  ,  Phadr.,  p  237,  <;.  — Ah«j,u.  Rhoi.,  uni.,  22  am) 
24 — Compare  Plat.,  Euthvd.,  u  272,  A  .  28V,  D.  ;  306  A.)--1J 
iDioojr  Hal  ,  Ljra.,  p.  82,  ed.  Sjlbarf  Coaptx*  V  •  *■ 
SrbAm.,  All  Free.,  p.  707.) 
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LOK1CA. 


AOIAOP1A2  AIKH.  [Vid.  KAKHTOPIA2  AlKH.) 

*LOLIUM,  Darnel,  a  common  weed  in  cornfields. 
Virgil  applies  to  it  the  epithet  of  infelix.1 

LONCHE  (Xoyxv).    (Vid  Hasta,  p.  488.) 

•LONCHI'TIS  (Xoyxlnc),  a  plant,  a  kind  of  Fern. 
Dioscorides  mentions  two  species,  the  first  of  which 
Matthiolus  and  Sprengel  make  to  be  the  Serapius 
lingua.  The  other,  according  to  Sprengel,  is  the 
Aspidmm  Lonchitis,  Sw.' 

LO'PE  (Xunn),  LOPOS  (Xuiroc),  dim.  LOPION 
(Mnricv),  the  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  Amictus, 
whether  consisting  of  the  hide  of  an  animal  or  of 
eloth.  Having  fallen  into  disuse  as  a  colloquial  or 
prosaic  term,3  it  was  retained,  though  employed 
very  sparingly,  by  the  poets.*  We  also  find  it  re- 
tained in  fajirodvTTis,  literally,  one  who  puts  on  the 
Amictus,  a  term  properly  applicable  to  those  persons 
who  frequented  the  thermae  in  order  to  steal  the 
clothes  of  the  bathers'  (vid.  Baths,  p.  147),  but  used 
in  a  more  general  sense  to  denote  thieves  and  high- 
waymen of  all  classes.  From  the  same  root  was 
formed  the  verb  kaXuiri^eiv,  meaning  to  take  off  the 
amictus,  to  denude.' 

LOPHOS.    (Vid.  Galea.) 

LORA'KII.    (Vid.  Flagrum.) 

LORI'CA  (dupaf),  a  Cuirass. 

The  epithet  Xivod<jpn§,  applied  to  two  light-armed 
warriors  in  the  Iliad,7  and  opposed  to  xa^K0X^T<Jv^ 
the  common  epithet  of  the  Grecian  soldiers,  indi- 
cates the  early  use  of  the  linen  cuirass.  It  contin- 
ued to  be  worn  to  much  later  times  among  the 
Asiatics,  especially  the  Persians,8  the  Egyptians, 
ihe  Phoenicians,9  and  the  Chalybes.10  Iphicrates 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  use  of  it  among  the 
Greeks/'  and  it  was  occasionally  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  though  considered  a  much  less  effectual 
defence  than  a  cuirass  of  metal.18 

A  much  stronger  material  for  cuirasses  was  horn, 
which  was  applied  to  this  use  more  especially  by 
the  Sarmatae  and  Quadi,  being  cut  into  small  pieces, 
which  were  planed  and  polished,  and  fastened  like 
feathers  upon  linen  shirts.13  Hoofs  were  employed 
for  the  same  purpose.  Pausanias,1*  having  made 
mention  of  a  thorax  preserved  in  the  Temple  of 
JSsculapius  at  Athens,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  Sarmatians :  Having  vast  herds  of  horses, 
which  they  sometimes  kill  for  food  or  for  sacrifice, 
they  collect  their  hoofs  cleanse  and  divide  them, 
and  shape  them  like  the  scales  of  a  serpent  (90X1- 
mv)  ■  they  then  bore  them  and  sew  them  together, 


1  ( Virg-.,  Georg.,  i.,  154.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  151.)— 3.  (Phrjrn., 
Bol ,  p.  461,  ed.  Lobeck.)  — 4.  (Horn.,  Od  ,  xiii.,  224.— Apoll. 
Rhod.,  ii.,  34. — Schol.  in  loc. — Anacreon,  Fragm.,  79. — Theoc- 
rit ,  xi7.,  66.— Bninck,  Anal.,  i.,  230  ;  ii.,  185.)— 5.  (Schol.  in 
Hona.,  1.  c.)— 6.  (Soph.,  Trachin.,  925.)— 7.  (ii.,  529,  830.- 
■chol.  ad  loc.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  vi.,  4,  I)  2.— Plut.,  Alex.,  p. 
1254,  ed.  Steph.)— 9.  (Herod.,  ii.,  182.— Id.,  iii.,  47.— Paus.,  vi., 
19,  <)  4  .—10.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  iv.,7,  «  15.)— 11.  (Nepos,  Iphic.i., 
4.)— 12.  (Sueton.,  Galba,  19.— Arrian,  Tact.,  p.  14,  ed.  Blan- 
eard.)— IS  (A mm.  MarcoU..  mi.,  12,  »d.  Wagner.)— 14.  (i.,Sl. 
1) 
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so  that  tne  scales  overlap  one  unotnei,  and  m  g«n. 
eral  appearance  they  resemble  the  surface  of  a  green 
fir-cone.  This  author  adds,  that  the  lories?  mad« 
of  these  horny  scales  are  much  more  strong  and 
impenetrable  than  linen  cuirasses,  which  are  useAA 
to  hunters,  hut  not  adapted  for  fighting.  The  pie- 
ceding  woodcut,  taken  from  Meyrick's  Critical  In 
quiry  into  Ancient  Armour  (plate  iii.),  exhibits  an 
Asiatic  cuirass  exactly  corresponding  to  this  do 
scription.  It  consists  of  slices  of  some  anin.al'* 
hoof,  which  are  stitched  together,  overlapping  eacl, 
other  in  perpendicular  rows,  without  being  fastened 
to  any  under  garment.  The  projection  nearest  the 
middle  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  worn  over 
the  breast,  and  the  other  over  the  back,  so  as  to 
leave  two  vacant  spaces  for  the  arms. 

This  invention  no  doubt  preceded  the  metallic 
scale  armour.  The  Rhoxolani,  a  tribe  allied  to  the 
Sarmatians,  defended  themselves  by  wearing  a  dress 
consisting  of  thin  plates  of  iron  and  hard  leather.1 
The  Persians  wore  a  tunic  of  the  same  description, 
the  scales  being  sometimes  of  gold3  (#opj;«a  \pi>- 
oeov  Xemdurov3) ;  but  they  were  commonly  of  bronze 
(tlioraca  indutus  aenis  squamis*).  The  method  of 
hooking  them  together,  so  as  to  be  imbricated,  and 
to  fit  closely  to  the  body,  at  the  same  time  not  hin- 
dering its  free  motion,  is  described  by  Heliodorus,5 
who  says  that  the  Persiaus  covered  their  horses 
also  with  this  kind  of  armour.  The  basis  of  the 
cuirass  was  sometimes  a  skin,  or  a  piece  of  strong 
linen,  to  which  the  metallic  scales,  or  "  feathers," 
as  they  are  also  called,  were  sewed  6  The  warriors 
of  Parthia,  Dacia,  and  other  countries,  armed  in  this 
species  of  mail,  are  compared  to  moving  statues  of 
resplendent  steel  ;7  and  that  this  description  was 
not  the  mere  extravagance  of  poetry,  is  manifest 
from  the  representation  of  men  so  attired  or  the 
column  of  Trajan. 

The  epithet  XetuSutoc,  as  applied  to  a  thorax,  U 
opposed  to  the  epithet  ipoXidurbc.*  The  former  de- 
notes a  similitude  to  the  scales  of  fish  (Xenlaiv),  tho 
latter  to  the  scales  of  serpents  (<poXtaiv).  The  re- 
semblance to  the  scales  of  serpents,  which  are  k  ng 
and  narrow,  is  exhibited  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Ro- 
man soldier  in  the  woodcut  at  page  95.  These 
scales  were  imitated  by  long  flexible  bands  of  steel, 
made  to  fold  over  one  another  according  to  the 
contraction  of  the  body.  They  appear  very  fre- 
quently on  the  Roman  monuments  of  the  times  of 
the  emperors,  and  the  following  woodcut  places  in 


immediate  contrast  a  dupatj  XemSurof  on  the  right 
and  ^oXiduroc  on  the  left,  both  taken  from  Bar'.oli's 
Arcus  Trtumphales. 
The  Roman  hastati  wore  cuirasses  of  chain-mail, 


1.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  79.)— 2.  (Herod., vii.,  61.)— 3.  (ix.,22.)— 
4.  (Virg., -fin.,  ii.,  487.)— 5.  (ix.,  p.  431,  432,  ed.  Comm.)— 6. 
(Virg.,  JEn.,  xi.,  770.— Serv.  in  loc.— Justin,  iii.,  2,  10.)— 7 
(Heliodor  ,  L  c— Claudian  is  Rutin.,  ii.,  858-363.)— 8.  (  Una* 
Tact.,  p.  13, 14.) 
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t.  «.,  oauberka  or  habergeons  (akvoi6uroi>{  ■S-upa- 
saf*).  Virgil  several  times  mentions  hauberks,  in 
which  tne  rings,  linked  or  hooked  into  one  another, 
were  of  gold  (Irricam  consertam  kamu,  auroque  trth- 
eem*).  According  to  Val.  Flaccus,1  the  Sarmata; 
covered  both  themselves  and  their  horses  with 
chain-mail. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  flexible  cuirasses,  or 
coats  of  mail,  which  have  now  been  described,  that 
commonly  worn  t>>  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more 
especially  in  the  earlier  ages,  was  called  ■dupa.Z  ard- 
iu>{  or  arardf,  because,  \»  hen  placed  upon  the 
ground  on  its  lower  edge,  it  stood  erect.  In  conse- 
quence of  its  irmness,  it  was  even  used  as  a  seat  to 
rest  'inon  *  It  consisted  principally  of  the  two 
yvaXa,  viz.,  the  breastplate  (pectoraU),  made  of  hard 
leather  or  of  bronze,  iron,  or  sometimes  the  more 
preciou:-.  metals,  which  covered  the  breast  and  ab- 
domen,' and  of  the  corresponding  plate  which  cov- 
ered the  back.1  Both  of  these  pieces  were  adapted 
to  the  form  of  the  body,  as  may  be  perceived  in  the 
representation  of  them  in  the  woodcuts  at  pages 
95,  133,  418.    The  two  figures  here  intioduced  are 


designed  to  show  the  usual  difference  of  'onn  anu 
appearance  between  the  antique  Greek  t&orax  and 
that  worn  by  the  Roman  emperors  and  generals. 
The  right-hand  figure  is  from  one  of  Mr.  Ho;>e's 
fictile  vases,1  and  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance 
to  a  Greek  warrior  painted  on  one  ol  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton's 1  The  figure  on  the  left  hand  is  taken  from 
a  marble  statue  of  Caligula  found  at  Gabii '  The 
Gorgon's  head  over  the  breast,  and  the  two  griffons 
underneath  it,  illustrate  the  style  of  ornament  which 
was  common  in  the  same  circumstances.*  ( Vid. 
yEsis,  p.  27.)  The  execution  of  these  ornaments 
in  relief  was  more  especially  the  work  of  the  Co- 
rinthians.' 

The  two  plates  were  united  on  the  right  side  of 
the  body  by  two  hinges  {vid.  Cardo,  p.  215),  as 
seen  in  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  younger  Balbus 
at  Naples,  and  in  various  portions  of  bronze  cui- 
rasses still  in  existence  On  the  other  side,  and 
sometimes  on  both  sides,  they  were  fastened  by 
means  of  buckles  (irepdvai*).  (Vtd.  Fibula.)  In 
the  Templt.  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  a  picture  rep- 
resenting women  employed  in  assisting  Patroclo* 


u<  arm  himself  by  buckling  his  cuirass.1  In  Roman 
sUioea  we  often  observe  a  band  surrounding  the 
waist  and  tied  before.  The  breastplate  and  the  back- 
plate  were  farther  connected  together  by  leathern 
straps  passing  over  the  shoulders,  and  fastened  in 
front  by  means  of  buttons  or  of  ribands  tied  in  a 
bow  In  the  last  woodcut  both  of  the  connecting 
ribands  in  the  right-hand  figure  are  tied  to  a  ring 
over  I  he  navel  The  breastplate  of  Caligula  has  a 
ring  >vei  each  breast,  designed  to  fulfil  the  same 
fwrpose 

Bands  cf  metal  often  supplied  the  place  of  the 
leathern  straps,  or  else  covered  them  so  as  to  be- 
come very  ornamental,  being  terminated  by  a  lion's 
head  or  some  other  suitable  figure  appearing  on 
each  side  of  the  breast,  as  in  the  preceding  figure 
of  Caligula.  The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  en- 
rir.hed  bronze  shoulder-bands  now  in  existence  are 
those  which  were  found  A  D  1820,  near  the  river 

I.  (Polyb  ,  ti  ,  21.— Athen.,  t.,  «.— Aman,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Virg., 
Xa.,  iii.,  4S7.-  Id.  ih.,  ».,  250.— Id.  ib.,  til,  639  )— 3  (Atkud., 
«M.l— 4.  (IW.,  «.,  27,  ',  2.)— 5.  (Horn.,  II.,  t.,  90  -Id.  ib., 
tin  ,  MT7,  487.— Id  ib.,  itii.,  JM  )— «.  (f  <u..,  x.,  «fl,  4  3  —  Hum., 
D-.  it.  MO  i-  7  iPmtu.Le.) 


Siris  in  S.  Italy,  and  which  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  They  were  originally  gilt,  and 
represent  in  very  salient  relief  two  Grecian  heroes 
combating  two  Amazons.  They  are  seven  inches 
in  length,  and  belong  to  the  description  of  bronzes 
called  Ipya  o&vpT/Xara,  having  been  beaten  into  form 
with  wonderful  skill  by  the  hammer.  The  Cheva- 
lier Brondsted'  has  illustrated  the  purpose  which 
they  served,  by  showing  them  in  connexion  with  a 
portion  of  another  lorica,  which  lay  upon  the  shoul- 
ders behind  the  neck.  This  fragment  was  found  in 
Greece.  Its  hinges  are  sufficiently  preserved  to 
show  most  distinctly  the  manner  in  which  the  shot  jV 
der-bands  were  fastened  to  them  (see  woodcut). 

"  Around  the  lower  edge  of  the  cuirass,"  observes 
Brondsted,  "  were  attached  straps,  four  or  five  inch 
es  long,  of  leather,  or  perhaps  of  felt,  and  covered 
with  small  plates  of  metal.  These  straps  served  id 
part  for  ornament,  and  partly,  also,  to  protect  thl 


1.  (Cortumeiuf  the  AncirnU,  i.,  102.)— 2.  (i., 4.1—3.  (VnrxinU 
Man.  G»b.,  No.  18.)— i.  (Mart.,  VII.,  L,  1-4.)— 5.  (Cic,  Vert. 
Act.  II.,  it  ,  44.)— 0.  (P»o«.,  L  c.)— 7.  |B:jun  of  Siru,  tat 
ioo,  1830.) 
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Jower  regijn  of  the  body  in  concert  with  the  belt 
[Cwnfi  and  the  band  (jtirpa)."  They  are  well  shown 
in  both  the  figures  of  the  preceding  woodcut.  (See 
also  the  woodcuts  at  pages  86,  268,  418.) 

Instead  of  the  straps  here  described,  which  the 
Greeks  called  irripvyec,1  the  Chalybes,  who  were 
encountered  by  Xenopbon  on  his  retreat,*  had  in 


the  same  situation  a  kind  of  cordage.  Appendages 
of  a  similar  kind  were  sometimes  fastened  by  hinges 
to  the  lorica  at  the  right  shoulder,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  part  of  the  body  which  was  ex- 
posed by  lifting  up  the  arm  in  throwing  the  spear  or 
using  the  sword.' 

Of  Grecian  cuirasses  the  Attic  were  accounted 
the  best  and  most  beautiful.4  The  cuirass  was 
worn  universally  by  the  heavy-armed  infantry  and 
by  the  horsemen  (vid.  Army,  p.  107),  except  that 
Alexander  the  Great  gave  to  the  less  brave  of  his 
soldiers  breastplates  only,  in  order  that  the  defence- 
less stale  of  their  backs  might  decrease  their  pro- 
pensity to  flight.6  These  were  called  half-cuirasses 
(ijuiOupdma).  The  thorax  was  sometimes  found  to 
)ie  very  oppressive  and  cumbersome.' 

*  LOTUS  {Xutoc).  "The  Loti  of  the  ancients 
may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads :  I.  The 
Xuvk  jpon  which  the  horses  pastured  was  a  sort 
of  Clover  ;  it  may  be  confidently  set  down  as  the 
Trifolium  officinale,  or  common  Melilot.  It  is  very 
probable,  however,  that  the  term  may  not  have  been 
restricted  to  it,  but  may  have  comprehended  others 
of  the  trefoils.  II.  Under  the  Lotus  aquaticus  the 
ancients  comprehended  three  Egyptian  plants  of  the 
Water-lily  tribe,  namely,  the  Nymphaa  Lotus,  Nym- 
phma  nelumbo,  and  Arum  colocasia  :  the  first  two 
are  well  described  by  Herodotus.7  III.  Under  the 
Lotus  arbor  were  comprehended  the  Celtis  Australis, 
several  species  of  Rhamnus,  and  the  Diospyros  Lo- 
tus.— This  is  the  celebrated  Lotus  of  the  Lotophagi, 
an  African  people,  whom  Dionysius  the  geographer 
and  Ptolemy  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Syr- 
tis,  or  Gulf  of  Sidra.  But,  according  to  Rennell 
and  Park,  the  tree  which  produces  the  lotus-bread 
is  widely  disseminated  over  the  edge  of  the  Great 
Desert,  from  the  locality  indicated  by  the  ancients 
to  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic."  For  farther  infor- 
mation respecting  the  ancient  Loti,  more  especially 
the  kind  from  which  the  Lotophagi  obtained  both 
bread  and  wine,  see  Eustathius  in  Horn.,  Od.,  p. 
337,  ed.  BasiL— Schol.  in  Plat.,  Repub.,viii. — Spren- 
gel's  Dissertation  on  the  Loti. — Schweighaeuser  ad 
Athen.,  xiv.,  16.— Heeren's  Researches,  &c,  vol. 
iv.,  c.  1  ;  v.,  4. — Fee,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  lxxx., 
Ac8 

LOUTRON,  LOETRON  {Xovrpov,  Xoerpov),  a 
Bath.  The  use  of  the  bath  in  the  Homeric  ages  is 
explained  on  pages  143,  144;  it  remains  to  speak 
of  the  Greek  baths  in  the  republican  period.  At 
Athens  the  frequent  use  of  the  public  baths  was  re- 

I.  (Xen.,  De  Re  Equest.,  xii.,  4.)— 2.  (Anab.,  iv.,  7, 1)  15.)— 
i.  (Xen.,  De  Re  Equest.,  rii.,  6.)— 4.  (jElian,  V.  H.,  iii.,  24.)— 
I.  (Polyasn.,  iv.,  3,  13.)— 6.  (Tac.,  Ann.,  i.,  64.)— 7.  (ii.,  92.— 
Compare  Savary.  Lettre»  aur  l'Egyp»e.)— 8.  (Adams,  Append., 
»■-•) 
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garaed  in  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Demjstnenes  ds 
a  mark  of  luxury  and  effeminacy.1  Accordingly, 
Phocion  was  said  to  have  never  bathed  in  a  public 
bath  (iv  fiaXavui?  drjuoaievovri3),  and  Socrates  to 
have  made  use  of  it  very  seldom.1  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  the  warm  baths  (fiahavela,  called  by 
Homer  ■dtp/ia  Xovrpd)  to  which  objection  was  made, 
and  which  in  ancient  times  were  not  allowed  to  be 
built  within  the  city.*  The  estimation  in  which 
such  baths  were  held  is  expressed  in  the  followinf 
lines  of  Hermippus  :* 

Md  tov  At',  oil  fiivroi  fie6veiv  tov  uvSpa  xp>) 
rbv  ayadbv,  ovde  ■depfioXovTelv,  a  av  Trotetf. 
In  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  the  dixaioc  \6y<x 
warns  the  young  man  to  abstain  from  the  baths 
(fiakaveiuv  anexeodai6),  which  passage,  compared 
with  1.  1028-1037,  shows  that  warm  baths  are  in- 
tended by  the  word  f3a\aveia. 

The  baths  (fiaXavua)  were  either  public  (dnfioaia, 
Stiuoouvovto)  or  private  (Idut,  Idiunnd).  The  for- 
mer were  the  property  of  the  state,  but  the  latter 
were  built  by  private  individuals,  and  were  opened 
to  the  public  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  (MTiovrpov). 
Such  private  baths  are  mentioned  by  Plutarch'  and 
Isasus,"  who  speak  of  one  which  was  sold  for  3000 
drachmae.9  Baths  of  this  kind  may  also  have  been 
intended  sometimes  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  belonged.10  A  small  fee  ap- 
pears to  have  been  also  paid  by  each  person  to  the 
keeper  of  the  public  baths  (fiakav evg),  which  in  the 
time  of  Lucian  was  two  oboli.11 

We  know  very  little  of  the  baths  of  the  Athenians 
during  the  republican  period,  for  the  account  of 
Lucian  in  his  Hippias  relates  to  baths  constructed 
after  the  Roman  model.  On  ancient  vases,  on 
which  persons  are  represented  bathing,  we  never 
find  anything  corresponding  to  a  modern  bath  in 
which  persons  can  stand  or  sit ;  but  there  is  always 
a  round  or  oval  basin  (Twvttip  or  Xovrvptov)  resting 
on  a  stand  (ynoaTarov),  by  the  side  of  which  those 
who  are  bathing  are  represented  standing  undressed 
and  washing  themselves,  as  is  seen  in  the  following 
woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  vases." 
The  word  AHM021A  upon  it  shows  that  it  belonged 
to  a  public  bath. 


The  next  woodcut  is  also  taken  from  tl  e  same 
work,15  and  represents  two  women  bathing.  The 
one  on  the  right  hand  is  entirely  naked,  and  hoids  a 
looking-glass  in  her  right  hand  ;  the  one  on  the  left 
wears  only  a  short  kind  of  x^dviov.  Eros  is  rep- 
resented hovering  over  the  bathing  vessel. 

Besides  the  Xovrijpeg  and  Kovrripia,  there  were  also 
vessels  for  bathing  large  enougii  roi  persons  to  sit 

1.  (Demoath.,  c.  Polycl.,  p.  1217.)— 2.  (Plut.,  Phoc,  4.)— 3. 
(Plato,  Symp.,  p.  174.)  — 4.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  18.  B.)  —  5.  (ap 
Athen.,  1.  c.)— «.  (1.  978.) -7.  (Demetr.,  24.)-^8.  (De  Dicneog 
haired.,  p.  1(11.)— 9.  (De  Philoct.  haired.,  p.  140.)— 10  (Xen. 
Rep.  Ath.,  ii.,  10.) — II.  (Lucian,  Leziph.,  2,  vol.  ii.,  p  M0  V- 
12.  (Tischbein,  i.,  pi.  58.)— 13.  (i.,  pi.  59.) 
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n,  ■»  aicl.  are  callej  iioufuvCoi  by  Homer  and  n)- 
•  JUm  «y  tl'S  later  Greeks, 1  and  are  described  on 
page  (43.  In  the  h<tths  there  was  also  a  kind  of 
dudoi.ts  or  vapour  bath,  called  mipia  or  irvptfiTr/pLnv, 
which  %  "naentionei'  as  early  as  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus.' The  Lacedaemonians  also  made  use  of  a  dry 
sudor jn  bath.    (Vid.  Baths,  p.  144.) 

The  persons  who  bathed  probably  brought  with 
ihem  r  -rigils,  oil,  and  towels  The  strigil,  which 
was  ~3lled  by  the  Greeks  arXeyyi^  or  l-vorpa,  was 
usual1/  made  of  iron,  but  sometimes,  also,  of  other 
materials.'  One  of  the  figures  in  the  preceding 
woodcut  is  represented  with  a  strigil  in  his  hand  , 
several  strigils  are  figured  in  page  150.  The  Greeks 
also  used  different  materials  for  cleansing  or  wash- 
ing themselves  in  the  bath,  to  which  the  general 
name  of  (>v/i/xa  was  given,  and  which  were  supplied 
by  the  0aX'jvevc  *  This  piu^a  usually  consisted  of 
a  ley  made  of  lime  or  wood-ashes  (nov'ia),  of  nitrum. 
*nd  of  fuller's  earth  (yf/  «</M*A/a*). 

The  bath  was  usually  taken  shortly  before  the 
ieiirvov,  or  principal  meal  of  the  day.  It  was  tfie 
practice  to  take  first  a  warm  or  vapour,  and  after- 
ward a  cold  bath,*  though  in  the  time  of  Homer  the 
cold  bath  appears  to  have  been  taken  first,  and  the 
warm  bath  afterward.  The  cold  water  was  usually 
poured  on  the  back  or  shoulders  of  the  bathers  by 
the  fSahavriif  or  his  assistants,  who  are  called  nnuu- 
rvrrn.'  The  vessel  from  which  the  water  was 
poured  was  called  apuraiva.'  In  the  first  of  the 
preceding  woodcuts  a  irapaxvTJif  is  represented  with 
an  cpvTatva  in  his  hands. 

Among  the  Greeks  a  person  was  always  bathed 
at  birth,  marriage,  and  after  death  (pic/.  Funus,  p. 
455) ;  whence  it  is  said  of  the  Dardanians,  an  Illyri- 
an  people,  that  they  bathe  only  thrice  in  their  lives, 
at  birth,  marriage,  and  after  death.*  The  water  in 
which  the  bride  was  bathed  (Xovrpov  vi^iA-ov10),  at 
Athens,  was  taken  from  the  fountain  of  Kallirrhoe, 
which  was  called  from  the  time  of  Peisistratus  'Ev- 
vcdKpovvof.11  Compare  Pollux,  iii.,  43. — Harpocrat , 
i.  v.  \ovrpoQ6pot,  who  says  that  the  water  was 
fetched  by  a  boy,  who  was  the  nearest  relative,  and 
that  this  boy  was  called  ?MVTp<npdpo{.  He  also 
states  that  water  was  fetched  in  the  same  way  to 
bathe  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  unmarried, 
and  tl.at  on  the  monuments  of  such  a  hoy  was  rep- 
resented holding  a  water-vessel  (vdpia).  Pollux," 


I.  (Schol.  tul  Arntoph.,  Equit.,  1055.— Ilunycli.,  ■.  v.  n<mA« 
-Pollux,  Onom.,  166,  1(18.)— 2.  75. — Compare  Pollux, 
Onnm.,  ni..  158.— Athen.,  t.,  p.  207, /.—lit.,  in.,  p.  519,  c— 
Plut.,  Cim.,  1.)— 3.  (Plat.,  ln«t.  Lac,  32  —.Khan,  V.  II. ,  12, 
*».)— 4.  (Anituph.,  Ljraiatr..  377.)— 5.  (Anitoph.,  Ran.,  710. 
and  Schol.— Pint.,  Rep.,  iv.,  p.  430.)— fl.  (Plut.,  (In  prima  friR  , 
10.— P»a».,  ii.,  34.  »  2.1—7.  (Pint..  Rnp.,  L  p.  3M.-I.ucmn, 

Oemoath.  Enc.         Iff,  vol.  iii.,  p.  503.— Plut.,  De  Invid.,  8. — 

Id.,  Apophth.  Lac.  49.)— 8.  (Anatoph.,  Equit.,  1087.— Theo- 
pL.-i»...  Char.,  9  )— 9.  (Nicol.  Damaac.,  an.  8u*.,  t.,  51,  p.  152, 
ad.  Gaiaf.l— 10.  (AnatopS.,  LyauT.,  178.) — II.  (Thuryd..  ii-, 
IS.)  -12.  h  c.) 


nowever,  states  that  it  was  -  female  who  ietca«d 
the  water  on  such  occasions,  Qnd  Demosthenes' 
speaks  of  r)  AouTpo/fopo^  on  the  mor  anient  of  a  per- 
son who  had  died  unmarried.  In  remains  of  ancient 
art  we  find  girls  represented  as  "kovrpofyopoi,  but 
never  boys.* 

LOUTROPH'ORUS.    (Vid.  I.outbon.) 

LUGAR.    (Vid.  Histrio,  p.  507.) 

LUCERES.    ( Vid.  Tribes.) 

LUCERNA  (At^i/of),  an  Oil- lamp.  The  Greek* 
and  Romans  originally  used  candles,  but  in  later 
times  candles  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  houses 
of  the  lower  classes.  (Vid.  Candela.)  A  gTeat 
number  of  ancient  lamps  has  come  down  to  us,  tho 
greater  part  of  which  are  made  of  terra-cotta  (rpo- 
Xv^aToi'),  but  also  a  considerable  number  of  bronze. 
Most  of  the  lamps  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  flat  upon 
the  top,  on  which  there  are  frequently  figures  in  re- 
lief. (See  the  woodcuts,  p.  114,  350,  408.)  In  the 
lamps  there  are  one  or  more  round  holes,  according 
to  the  number  of  wicks  (etlychnm)  burned  in  it ;  and 
as  these  holes  were  called,  from  an  obvious  analo- 
gy, pvKT7jpe(  or  pv%ai,  literally,  nostrils  or  nozzles, 
the  lamp  was  also  called  Mmomyxos,  Dimyxos,  Tri- 
myxos,  or  Polymyxos,  according  as  it  contained  one, 
two,  three,  or  a  greater  number  of  nozzles  or  holes 
for  the  wicks.  ( Vid  Ellychnium.)  The  following 
example  of  a  dimyxos  lucerna,  upon  which  there  is 
a  winged  boy  with  a  goose,  is  taken  from  the  M». 

sco  Borhnnico,  iv.,  14. 


The  next  woodcut,  taken  from  the  same  worsv 
represents  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bronze  lamp* 
which  has  yet  been  found.  Upon  it  is  the  figure  oi 
a  standing  SUenus. 


The  lamps  sometimes  hung  in  chains  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  room,*  but  generally  stood  upon  ■  > 
stand.  (Vid  Candki.abkom.)  .Sometimes  a  figure 
holds  the  lamp,  as  in  the  following  woodcut '  which 
also  exhibits  the  needle  or  instrument  spoken  at 
under  Ellvchnioii,  which  served  to  trim  the  wick 
and  is  attached  to  the  figure  by  means  of  a  chain. 

We  read  of  luccrmz  cubicularex,  halnearcs,  tnclt- 

I.  (c.  Leochar.,  p.  1089,  23.— Compare  p.  1080,  14,  dec  >-» 
(Bronatnl,  Brief  Dcaciption  of  thirty-two  ancient  Greek  Vaaea, 
pi.  n.— Conanlt  Be<  k«r,  Chariklea,  n.,  p.  135-Mfl  .  ,,  I59-4M.) 
—J.  (Anatoph.,  Erclea.,  I.) — 4.  (i.,  10.)— 8.  (Viig.,  .fen.,  i.,  7*1 
— Prtron.,  W.V— (I.  (Mueeo  Bortna..  Tii.,  15.) 
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staret,  sepulcrales,  &c.  ;  but  these  names  were  only 
^▼en  to  the  lamps  on  account  of  the  purposes  to 
which  they  were  applied,  and  not  on  account  of  a 
ilifference  in  shape.  The  lucernte  cubiculares  burned 
ti  bedchambers  all  night.1 

Perfumed  oil  was  sometimes  burned  in  the  lamps.' 

LUDI  is  the  common  name  for  the  whole  variety 
o  f  games  and  contests  which  were  held  at  Rome  on 
vinous  occasions,  but  chiefly  at  the  festivals  of  the 
g  >ds ;  and  as  the  ludi  at  certain  festivals  formed 
tl  e  principal  part  of  the  solemnities,  these  festivals 
themselves  are  called  ludi.  Sometimes,  however, 
ludi  were  also  held  in  honour  of  a  magistrate  or  of 
a  deceased  person,  and  in  this  case  the  games  may 
be  considered  as  ludi  privati,  though  all  the  people 
might  take  part  in  them. 

All  ludi  were  divided  by  the  Romans  into  two 
Classes,  viz.,  ludi  circenses  and  ludi  scenici,3  accord- 
ingly as  they  were  held  in  the  circus  or  in  the  the- 
itre ;  in  the  latter  case  they  were  mostly  theatrical 
representations  with  their  modifications ;  in  the 
former,  they  consisted  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  games 
enumerated  in  the  articles  Circus  and  Gladiatores. 
Another  division  of  the  ludi  into  stati,  imperativi, 
and  votivi,  is  analogous  to  the  division  of  the  feriae. 
(Vid  Feri^:,  p.  435.) 

The  superintendence  of  the  games  and  the  so- 
lemnities connected  with  them  was  in  most  cases 
intrusted  to  the  aediles.  (Vid.  ^Ediles.)  If  the 
lawful  rites  were  not  observed  in  the  celebration  of 
the  ludi,  it  depended  upon  the  decision  of  the  pon- 
tiffs whether  they  were  to  be  held  again  (instaurari) 
or  not.  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  principal  ludi  is 
subjoined. 

LUDI  APOLLINA'RES  were  instituted  at  Rome 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae  (212  B.C.),  at  the  command  of  an  oracle 
contained  in  the  books  of  the  ancient  seer  Marcius 
(carmina  Marciana*).  It  was  stated  by  some  of  the 
nncient  annalists  that  these  ludi  were  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  Apollo  the  protection 
of  human  life  during  the  hottest  season  of  summer ; 
but  Livy  and  Macrobius  adopt  the  account  founded 
upon  the  most  authentic  document,  the  carmina 
Marciana  themselves,  that  the  Apollinarian  games 
were  instituted  partly  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Apollo 
in  expelling  the  Carthaginians  from  Italy,  and  part- 
ly to  preserve,  through  the  favour  of  the  god,  the 
Republic  from  all  dangers.  The  oracle  suggested 
that  the  games  should  he  held  every  year,  under  the 

1.  (Mart.,  iiv.,  39  —Id.,  x.,  38.)— 2.  (Petron.,  70.— Mart.,  x.,  38, 
I. — Consult  Passerj,  "  Lucernffi  fictiles." — Bottiger,  "  die  Sile- 
»u«-lamDen,"  Amalth.,  lii.,  p.  168,  &c. — Bei  ker,  Chankles,  ii., 
p.  815  *c— Id.,  Gallus,  ii.,  p.  201,  &c.)— 3.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii., 
i.h- 4.  (Liv.,  xxv.,  12.— Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  17.) 
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superintendence  of  the  praetor  urbanus,  and  that 
ten  men  should  perform  the  sacrifices  according  to 
Greek  rites.  The  senate,  complying  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  oracle,  maie  two  senatus  consulta ;  one 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  games,  the  praetor  should  re- 
ceive 12,000  asses  to  r>e  expended  on  the  solemni- 
ties and  sacrifices,  and  another  that  the  ten  Tien 
should  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  according  to  Greek  :  lea 
a  bull  with  gilded  horns,  and  two  wh'*e  goats  also 
with  gilded  horns,  and  to  Latona  a  heifer  with 
gilded  horns.  The  games  themselves  were  held  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  the  spectators  were  adorned 
with  chaplets,  and  each  citizen  gave  a  contribution 
towards  defraying  the  expenses.1  The  Roman 
matrons  performed  supplications,  the  peop)<?  took 
their  meals  in  the  propatulum  with  open  doi  rs,  and 
the  whole  day — for  the  festival  lasted  only  one  day 
— was  filled  up  with  ceremonies  and  various  othei 
rites.  At  this  first  celebration  of  the  ludi  Apollina- 
res,  no  decree  was  made  respecting  the  annual  rep- 
etition suggested  by  the  oracle,  so  that  in  the  first 
year  they  were  simpy  ludi  votivi  or  indictivi.  The 
year  after  (211  B.C.),  the  senate,  on  the  proposal 
of  the  praetor  Calpurnius,  decreed  that  they  should 
be  repeated,  and  that,  in  future,  they  should  be  vow- 
ed afresh  every  year.*  The  day  on  which  they 
were  held  varied  every  year  according  to  circum- 
stances. A  few  years  after,  however  (208  B  C), 
when  Rome  and  its  vicinity  were  visited  by  a 
plague,  the  praetor  urbanus,  P.  Licinius  Varus, 
brought  a  bill  before  the  people  to  ordain  that  the 
Apollinarian  games  should  in  future  always  be  vow- 
ed and  held  on  a  certain  day  (dies  status),  viz.,  on 
the  sixth  of  July,  which  day  henceforward  remain- 
ed a  dies  solennis.'  The  games  thus  became  votivi 
et  stativi,  and  continued  to  be  conducted  by  the 
prastor  urbanus.1  But  during  the  Empire  the  day 
of  these  solemnities  appears  again  to  have  been 
changed,  for  Julius  Capitolinus'  assigns  them  to  the 
26th  of  May. 

LUDI  AUGUST A'LES.    ( Vid.  Augustales.) 

LUDI  CAPITOLI'NI  were  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  the  senate  on  the  proposal  of  the  dicta- 
tor M  Furius  Cannllus,  in  the  year  387  B.C.,  after 
the  departure  of  the  Gauls  from  Rome,  as  a  token 
of  gratitude  towards  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  who  had 
saved  the  Capitol  in  the  hour  of  danger.  The  de- 
cree of  the  senate  at  the  same  time  intrusted  the 
superintendence  and  management  of  the  Capitoline 
games  to  a  college  of  priests,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
dictator  from  among  those  who  resided  on  the  Cap- 
itol and  in  the  citadel  (m  arce),  which  can  only 
mean  that  they  were  to  be  patricians.*  These 
priests  were  called  Capitolini.7  One  of  the  amuse- 
ments at  the  Capitoline  games,  which  was  observed 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch,  was  that  a  herald 
offered  the  Sardiani  for  public  sale,  and  tbat  some 
olu  man  was  led  about,  who,  in  order  to  produce 
laughter,  wore  a  toga  praetexta,  and  a  bulla  puerilis 
which  hung  down  from  his  neck."  According  to 
some  of  the  ancients,  this  ceremony  was  intended 
to  ridicule  the  Veientines,  who  were  subdued,  after 
long  wars  with  Rome,  and  numbers  of  them  sold 
as  slaves,  while  their  king,  represented  by  the  old 
man  with  the  bulla  (such  was  said  to  have  been  the 
costume  of  the  Etruscan  kings),  was  led  thrcugh 
the  city  as  an  object  of  ridicule. 

The  Veientines  were  designated  by  the  name  Sar- 
diani or  Sardi,  because  they  were  believed  to  have 
come  from  Lydia,  the  capital  of  which  was  Sardes. 
This  specimen  of  ancient  etymology,  however,  is 
set  at  naught  by  another  interpretation  oi  the  cere- 
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ncjy.  given  by  Sinnius  Capito.  According  to  this 
author,  the  name  Sardiani  or  Sardi  had  nothing  to  do 
with  tne  Veientines,  but  referred  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Sardinia.  YVTien  their  island  was  subdued  by 
the  Romans  in  B.C.  238,  no  spoils  were  found,  but 
a  great  number  of  Sardinians  were  brought  to  Rome 
ard  sold  as  slaves,  and  these  proved  to  be  slaves 
oft  he  worst  kind . 1  Hence  arose  the  proverb  "  Sar- 
di vcnales;  alius  alio  nequior;"'  and  hence,  also, 
tL«  ceremony  at  the  Capitoline  games.  When  or 
at  <vhat  intervals  these  ludi  were  celebrated  is  not 
mentioned.  During  the  time  of  the  Empire  they 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  but  they  were  re- 
stored by  Domitian,  and  were  henceforth  celebra- 
ted every  fifth  year,  under  the  name  of  agones  Cap- 
itolini.' 

LI  DI  CIRCE'NSES,  ROMA'NI  or  MAGNI, 
were  celebrated  every  year  during  several  days, 
from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  of  September,  in  hon- 
our of  the  three  great  divinities,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,*  or,  according  to  others,  in  honour  of  Ju- 
piter, Consus,  and  Neptunus  Equestris.  They  were 
superintended  by  the  curule  aediles.  For  farther 
particulars,  see  Circus,  p.  255,  <Stc. 

LUDI  COMPITALI'CII.    ( Vid.  Com  pita  lia.) 

LUDI  FLORA'LES.    (  Vid.  Floralia.) 

LUDI  FUNEBRES  were  games  celebrated  at  the 
funeral  pyre  of  illustrious  persons.  Such  games 
are  mentioned  in  the  very  early  legends  of  the  his- 
tory of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  they  continued,  with 
various  modifications,  until  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  It  was  at  such  a  ludus  funebris  that, 
in  the  year  264  B.C.,  gladiatorial  fights  were  exhib- 
ited at  Rome  for  the  first  time,  which  henceforward 
remained  the  most  essential  part  in  all  ludi  fune- 
bres  (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  475.)  The  duration 
of  these  games  varied  according  to  circumstances. 
They  lasted  sometimes  for  three,  and  sometimes 
for  four  days,  though  it  may  be  supposed  that,  in 
the  maj  jnty  of  cases,  they  did  not  last  more  than 
one  day.  On  one  occasion  120  gladiators  fought  in 
the  course  of  three  days,  and  the  whole  Forum  was 
covered  with  triclinia  and  tents,  in  which  the  peo- 
ple feasted.'  It  was  thought  disgraceful  lor  women 
to  be  present  at  these  games,  and  Publius  Sempro- 
nius  separated  himself  from  his  wife  because  she 
had  been  present  without  his  knowledge  at  ludi 
funebres.'  These  ludi,  though  on  some  occasions 
the  whole  people  took  part  in  them,  were  not  ludi 
publici,  properly  speaking,  as  they  were  given  by 
private  individuals  in  honour  of  their  relations  or 
friends.    (Compare  Funds,  p.  462.) 

LUDI  HONORA'RII  are  expressly  mentioned 
only  by  Suetonius,'  who  states  that  Augustus  de- 
voted thirty  days,  which  had  been  occupied  till  that 
time  by  ludi  honorarii,  to  the  transaction  of  legal 
business.  What  is  meant  by  ludi  honorarii  is  not 
quite  certain.  According  to  Festus,*  they  were 
the  same  as  the  Liberaha.  Scaliger,  however,  in 
his  note  on  Suetonius,  has  made  it  appear  very 
probable  that  they  were  the  same  as  those  which 
Tertiillian*  says  were  given  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing 1.0110111-8  and  popularity,  in  contradistinction  to 
other  ludi,  which  were  intended  either  as  an  honour 
to  the  gods,  or  as  baia  for  the  dead.  At  the  time 
of  Augustus,  this  kind  of  ludi,  which  Tacitus"  seems 
to  designate  by  the  name  mama  honoris,  were  so 
dowmoa  that  no  one  obtained  any  public  office 
without  lavishing  a  considerable  portion  of  bis  prop- 
erty on  the  exhibition  of  games    Augustas,  there- 

1.  <F««t.,  I.  o.— Aorel.  Vict.,  De  Vir.  Illuitr.,  e.  57.)— 2  (C»e 
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fore,  wisely  assigned  thirty  of  the  days  of  the  jeai 
on  which  such  spectacles  had  been  exhibited  pro- 
viously,  to  the  transaction  of  business,  j  e.,  he 
made  these  thirty  days  fasti.1 

LUDI  LIBERA'LES.    (Vut.  Dionysia,  p.  366.) 

LUDI  MARTIALES  were  celebrated  every  yeai 
on  the  first  of  August,  in  the  circus,  and  in  honour 
of  Mars,  because  the  Temple  of  Mars  had  been  ded- 
icated on  this  day.1  The  ancient  calendaria  mention 
also  other  ludi  martiales,  which  were  held  in  the 
circus  on  the  12th  of  May. 

LUDI  MEGALE'NSES.    (Vid.  Megalesia.) 

LUDI  NATALITII  are  the  games  with  which 
the  birthday  of  an  emperor  was  generally  celebra- 
ted. They  were  held  in  the  circus,  whence  they 
are  sometimes  called  circenses.'  They  consisted 
generally  of  fights  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts 
On  one  occasion  of  this  kind,  Hadrian  exhibited 
gladiatorial  combats  for  six  days,  and  one  thousand 
wild  beasts. 

LUDI  PALATI'NI  were  instituted  by  Livia  iu 
honour  of  Augustus,  and  were  held  on  the  Palatine.4 
According  to  Dion  Cassius  they  were  celebrated 
during  three  days,  but  according  to  Josephus'  they 
lasted  eight  days,  and  commenced  on  the  27th  of 
December.' 

LUDI  PISCATO'RII  were  held  every  year  on 
the  6ih  of  June,  in  the  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  were  conducted  by  the  praetor  urbanus 
on  behalf  of  the  fishermen  of  the  Tiber,  who  made 
the  day  a  holy  day.' 

LUDl  PLEBETI  were,  according  to  Pseudo-As- 
conius.9  the  games  which  had  been  instituted  in 
coMiiiienicir.il inn  of  the  freedom  of  the  plebeians  af 
ter  the  banishment  of  the  kings,  or  after  the  seces- 
sion of  the  plebes  to  the  Aventine.  The  first  of 
these  accounts  is  not  borne  out  by  the  history  of  the 
plebeian  order,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  tLese 
games  were  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  lec- 
onciliatiou  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  af- 
ter the  first  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  to  the  Aventine.  They  were  held  on 
the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  November,  and  were 
conducted  by  the  plebeian  aediles.'  It  is  sufficiently 
clear  from  the  ancient  calendaria,  that  the  ludi  ple- 
beii  were  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  same 
as,  or  a  part  of,  the  ludi  Romani. 

LUDI  PONTIFICATES  were  probably  nothing 
but  a  particular  kind  of  the  ludi  honorarii  mentioned 
above.  They  were  for  the  first  time  given  hy  Au- 
gustus, when,  after  the  death  of  I^epidus,  he  ob- 
tained the  office  of  pontifex  maximus." 

LUDI  QUiESTO'RII  were  of  the  same  character 
as  the  preceding  games.  They  were  instituted  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius,"  who  decreed  that  all  who 
obtained  the  office  of  quaestor  should,  at  their  own 
expense,  give  gladiatorial  exhibitions  Nero  did 
away  with  this  obligation  for  newly-appointed  qua;s- 
tors,"  but  it  was  revived  by  Domitian." 

LUDI  S.<ECULA'RES.  If  we  were  to  judge 
from  their  name,  these  games  would  have  been  cel- 
ebrated once  in  every  century  or  sn-culuin  ;  but  we 
do  not  find  that  they  were  celebrated  with  this  reg- 
ularity at  any  period  of  Roman  history,  and  the 
name  ludi  saeculares  itself  was  never  used  during 
the  time  of  the  Republic.  In  order  to  understand 
their  real  character,  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  tune  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire,  since  at 
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these  t  a  o  periods  these  ludi  were  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent character. 

During  the  time  of  the  Republic  they  were  called 
ludi  Tarentini,  Terentini,  or  Tauiii,  while  during  the 
Empire  they  bore  the  name  of  ludi  sceeulares}  Their 
origin  is  described  by  Valerius  Maximus,  who  at- 
tributes their  institution  to  the  miraculous  recovery 
of  three  children  of  one  Valerius,  who  had  been  at- 
tacked by  a  plague  raging  at  that  time  in  Rome,  and 
were  restored  to  health  by  drinking  some  water 
Tanned  at  a  place  in  the  Campus  Martius  f  ailed 
Tarentum.  Valerius  afterward  offered  sacrifices  in 
Tarentum  to  Dis  and  Proserpina,  to  whom  the  re- 
covery of  his  children  was  supposed  to  be  owing, 
spread  lectisternia  for  the  gods,  and  held  festive 
games  for  three  successive  nights,  because  his  three 
children  had  been  saved.  The  account  of  Valerius 
Maximus  agrees  in  the  main  with  those  of  Censori- 
nus'  and  of  Zosimus,3  and  all  appear  to  have  de- 
rived their  information  from  the  ancient  annalist, 
Valerius  Antias.  While,  according  to  this  account, 
the  Tarentine  games  were  first  celebrated  by  Vale- 
rius, another  legend  seems  to  consider  the  fight  of 
the  Horatians  and  Curiatians  as  connected  with 
their  first  celebration.  A  third  account*  ascribes 
their  first  institution  to  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus.  A  fearful  plague  broke  out,  by  which  all 
pregnant  women  were  affected  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  children  died  in  the  womb.  Games  were 
then  instituted  to  propitiate  the  infernal  divinities, 
together  with  sacrifices  of  steril  cows  (taurece), 
whence  the  games  were  called  ludi  Taurii.  These 
games  and  sacrifices  took  place  in  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius,  that  the  infernal  divinities  might  not  enter 
the  city.  Festus"  and  Censorinus  ascribe  the  first 
celebration  to  the  consul  Valerius  Poplicola.  This 
account  admits  that  the  worship  of  Dis  and  Proser- 
pina had  existed  long  before,  but  states  that  the 
games  and  sacrifices  were  now  performed  for  the 
first  time  to  avert  a  plague,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
Campus  Martius  which  had  belonged  to  the  last 
iring  Tarquinius,  from  whom  the  place  derived  Us 
name  Tarentum.  Valerius  Maximus  and  Zosimus, 
who  knev  A  the  celebration  of  these  games  by  Va- 
lerius Poplicola,  endeavour  to  reconcile  their  two 
accounts  by  representing  the  celebration  of  Popli- 
cola as  the  second  in  chronological  order.  Other 
less  important  traditions  are  mentioned  by  Servius* 
and  by  Varro.'' 

As  regards  the  names  Tarenti  or  Taurii,  they  are 
perhaps  nothing  but  different  forms  of  the  same 
word,  and  of  the  same  root  as  Tarquinius.  All  the 
accounts  mentioned  above,  though  differing  as  to 
the  time  at  which,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  the 
Tarentine  games  were  first  celebrated,  yet  agree  in 
stating  that  they  were  celebrated  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  from  the  state  some  great  calamity  by 
which  it  had  been  afflicted,  and  that  they  were  held 
in  honour  of  Dis  and  Proserpina.  From  the  time 
of  the  consul  Valerius  Poplicola  down  to  that  of 
Augustus,  the  Tarentine  games  were  only  held  three 
times,  and  again  only  on  certain  emergencies,  and 
not  at  any  fixed  time,  so  that  we  must  conclude  that 
their  celebration  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
certain  cycles  of  time  (scecula).  The  deities  in 
whose  honour  they  were  held  during  the  Republic, 
continued,  as  at  first,  to  be  Dis  and  Proserpina  As 
to  the  times  at  which  these  three  celebrations  took 
place,  the  commentarii  of  the  quindecimviri  and  the 
accounts  of  the  annalists  did  not  agree,"  and  the 
discrepancy  of  the  statements  still  extant  shows 
the  vain  attempts  which  were  made  in  later  times 
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to  prove  that,  during  the  Republic,  the  games  na« 
been  celebrated  once  in  every  saeculum.  All  those 
misrepresentations  and  distortions  arose  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  Not  long  after  he  had  assumed  the 
supreme  power  in  the  Republic,  the  quindecimviri 
announced  that,  according  to  their  books,  ludi  saecu- 
lares  ought  to  be  held,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tried 
to  prove  from  history  that  in  former  times  they  had 
not  only  been  celebrated  repeatedly,  but  almost  reg- 
ularly once  in  every  century.  The  games  of  which 
the  quindecimviri  made  this  assertion  were  the  ludi 
Tarentini. 

The  celebrated  jurist  and  antiquary  Ateius  Capi 
to  received  from  the  emperor  the  command  to  de- 
termine the  ceremonies,  and  Horace  was  requested 
to  compose  the  festive  hymn  for  the  occasion  (car- 
men saculare),  which  is  still  extant.'  But  the  fes- 
tival which  was  now  held  was  in  reality  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  ancient  Tarentine  games ;  for  Dis 
and  Proserpina,  to  whom  formerly  the  festival  be- 
longed exclusively,  were  now  the  last  in  the  list  of 
the  divinities  in  honour  of  whom  the  ludi  saeeulares 
were  celebrated.  A  description  of  the  various  so 
lemnities  is  given  by  Zosimus.  Some  days  before 
they  commenced,  heralds  were  sent  about  to  invite 
the  people  to  a  spectacle  which  no  one  had  ever  be- 
held, and  which  no  one  would  ever  behold  again. 
Hereupon  the  quindecimviri  distributed,  upon  the 
Capitol  and  the  Palatine,  among  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, torches,  sulphur,  and  bitumen,  by  which  they 
were  to  purify  themselves.  In  the  same  places,  and 
on  the  Aventine  in  the  Temple  of  Diana,  the  people 
received  wheat,  barley,  and  beans,  which  were  to 
be  offered  at  nighttime  to  the  Parcae,  or,  according 
to  others,  were  given  as  pay  to  the  actors  in  the 
dramatic  representations  which  were  performed  du- 
ring the  festive  days.  The  festival  took  place  in 
summer,  and  lasted  for  three  days  and  three  nights. 
On  the  first  day  the  games  commenced  in  the  Ta- 
rentum, and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Neptune,  Minerva,  Venus.  Apollo,  Mercury,  Ceres, 
Vulcan,  Mars,  Diana,  Vesta,  Hercules,  Latona,  the 
Parcae,  and  to  Dis  and  Proserpina.  The  solemni- 
ties began  at  the  second  hour  of  the  night,  and  the 
emperor  opened  them  by  the  river  side  with  the 
sacrifice  of  three  lambs  to  the  Parca?  upon  three  al 
tars  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  which  were  sprin- 
kled with  the  blood  of  the  victims.  The  lambs 
themselves  were  burned.  A  temporary  scene  like 
that  of  a  theatre  was  erected  in  the  Tarentum,  and 
illuminated  with  lights  and  fires. 

In  this  scene  festive  hymns  were  sung  by  a  cho- 
rus, and  various  other  ceremonies,  together  with 
theatrical  performances,  took  place.  During  the 
morning  of  the  first  day,  the  people  went  to  the  Cap- 
itol to  offer  solemn  sacrifices  to  Jupiter;  thence 
they  returned  to  the  Tarentum,  to  sing  choruses  in 
honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  On  the  second  day, 
the  noblest  matrons,  at  an  hour  fixed  by  an  oracle, 
assembled  on  the  Capitol,  performed  supplications, 
sang  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  also  visited  the  altai 
of  Juno.  The  emperor  and  the  quindecimviri  offer- 
ed sacrifices,  which  had  been  vowed  before,  to  all 
the  great  divinities.  On  the  third  day,  Greek  and 
Latin  choruses  were  sung  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apcl- 
lo  by  three  times  nine  boys  and  maidens  of  great 
beauty,  whose  parents  were  still  alive.  The  object 
of  these  hymns  was  to  implore  the  protection  of  the 
gods  for  all  cities,  towns,  and  officers  of  the  Empire. 
One  of  these  hymns  was  the  carmen  saeculare  by 
Horace,  which  was  especially  composed  for  the  w- 
casion,  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time.  During  the  whole  of  the  three  days  and 
nights,  games  of  every  description  were  earned  ot 
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in  all  the  circuses  and  theatres,  and  sacrifices  were 
offend  in  all  the  temples. 

The  first  celebration  of  the  ludi  saecolares  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  took  place  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  17  B.C.1  The  second  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  A.D.  47 the  third  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  A.D.  88  ;'  and  the  last  in  the  reign  of 
Philippus,  A.D.  248,  and,  as  was  generally  believed, 
just  1000  years  after  the  building  of  the  city.* 

LUDI  TARENTI'NI  or  TAURII.    (Vid.  Ludi 

SPECULA  REs) 

LULUS     ( Vid.  Gladiatorrs,  p.  475.) 

LUDUS  DUO'DECIM  SCRIPTO'RUM.  (Vid. 
Latrunuuli.) 

LUDUS  LATRUNCULCRUM.  (Vid.  Latrun- 
ntru.) 

LUDUS  TROLE.    ( Vid.  Circus,  p.  256.) 

LUPATUM.    (Vid.  Frrnum,  p.  452.) 

LUPERCA'LIA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Roman 
festivals,  which  was  celebrated  every  year  in  hon- 
our of  Lupercus,  the  god  of  fertility.  All  the  cere- 
monies with  which  it  was  held,  and  all  we  know  of  I 
its  history,  show  that  it  was  originally  a  shepherd-  \ 
festival.*  Hence  its  introduction  at  Rome  was  con- 
nected with  the  names  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  | 
kings  of  shepherds.  Greek  writers  and  their  fol- ! 
lowers  among  the  Romans  represent  it  as  a  festival ' 
of  Pan,  and  ascribe  its  introduction  to  the  Arcadian 
Evander.  This  misrepresentation  arose  partly  from 
the  desire  of  these  writers  to  identify  the  Roman  i 
divinities  with  those  of  Greece,  and  partly  from  its  I 
rude  and  almost  savage  ceremonies,  which  certainly 
are  a  proof  that  the  festival  must  have  originated 
in  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  festival  was  held 
every  year  on  the  15th  of  February,  in  the  Luper- 
caL  where  Romulus  and  Remus  were  said  to  have 
seen  nurtured  by  the  she-wolf;  the  place  contained 
in  altar  and  a  grove  sacred  to  the  god  Lupercus  • 
Here  the  Luperci  assembled  on  the  day  of  the  Lu- 
percalia, and  sacrificed  to  the  gods  goats  and  young 
dogs,  which  annuals  are  remarkable  for  their  strong 
sexual  instinct,  and  thus  were  appropriate  sacrifices 
lo  the  god  of  fertility  '  Two  youths  of  noble  birth 
were  then  led  to  the  Luperci  (vid.  Luperci),  and  one 
of  the  latter  touched  their  foreheads  with  a  sword 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  victims ;  other  Luperci 
immediately  after  wiped  off  the  bloody  spots  with 
wool  dipped  in  milk.  Hereupon  the  two  youths 
were  obliged  to  break  out  into  a  shout  of  laughter 
This  ceremony  was  probably  a  symbolical  purifica- 
tion of  the  shepherds  After  the  sacrifice  was  over, 
the  Luperci  partook  of  a  meal,  at  which  they  were 
plentifully  supplied  with  wine.'  They  then  cut  the 
skins  of  the  goats  which  they  had  sacrificed  into 
pieces,  with  some  of  which  they  covered  parts  of 
their  body,  in  imitation  of  the  god  Lupercus,  who 
was  represented  half  naked  and  half  covered  with 
goatskin  The  other  pieces  of  the  skins  they  cut 
m  the  shape  of  thongs,  and,  holding  them  in  their 
hands,  they  ran  with  them  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  touching  or  striking  with  them  all  persons 
whom  they  met  in  their  way,  and  especially  women, 
who  even  used  to  come  forward  voluntarily  for  the 
purpose,  since  they  believed  that  the  ceremony  ren- 
dered I  hem  fruitful,  and  procured  them  an  easy  de- 
livery in  child-bearing.  This  act  of  running  about 
with  thongs  of  goatskin  was  a  symbolic  purification 
of  the  land,  and  that  of  touching  persons  a  purifica- 
tion of  men,  for  the  wcrds  by  which  this  act  is 
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designated  are  februare  and  lustiare.1  The  guatsktr 
itself  was  called  februum,  the  festive  days  die*  feh- 
mata,  the  month  in  which  it  occurred  Februariut, 
and  the  god  himself  Februus. 

The  act  of  purifying  and  fertilizing,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  applied  to  women,  was  without 
doubt  originally  applied  to  the  flocks,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  city  on  the  Palatine.'  Festus'  says 
the  Luperci  were  also  called  crept  or  crrppi,  from 
their  striking  with  goatskins  (a  crepitu  pellicularum), 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  name  crepi  was  de- 
rived from  crepa,  which  was  the  ancient  name  for 
goat.* 

The  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  though  it  neces 
sarily  lost  its  original  import  at  the  time  when  the 
Romans  were  no  longer  a  nation  of  shepherds,  was 
yet  always  observed  in  comnu-nioration  of  the 
founders  of  the  city.  Anton ius,  in  his  consulship, 
was  one  of  the  Luperci,  and  not  only  ran  with  them, 
half  naked,  and  covered  with  pieces  of  goatskin, 
through  the  city,  but  even  addressed  the  people  in 
the  Forum  in  this  rude  attire.*  After  the  time  ol 
Cassar,  however,  the  Lupercalia  seem  to  have  been 
neglected,  for  Augustus  is  said  to  have  restored  it,* 
but  he  forbade  youths  (imbcrbes)  to  take  part  in  the 
running.  The  festival  was  henceforth  celebrated 
regularly  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Anasta- 
sius.  Lupercalia  were  also  celebrated  in  othei 
towns  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  for  Luperci  are  mentioned 
in  inscriptions  of  Velitrae,  Praeneste,  Nemausus,  and 
other  places.' 

LUPERCI  were  the  priests  of  the  god  Lupercus 
They  formed  a  college  (sodalitas,  eraipia),  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  originally  youths  of  patrician 
families,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been  institu- 
ted by  Romulus  and  Remus.*  The  college  was  d' 
vided  into  two  classes,  the  one  called  Fabii  or  Fa- 
biani,  and  the  other  Quinctilii  or  Quinctiliani.' 
These  names,  which  are  the  same  as  those  with 
which  the  followers  of  Romulus  and  Remus  were 
designated  in  the  early  Roman  legends,  seem  to 
show  that  the  priesthood  was  originally  confined  to 
certain  gentes.10  But  if  such  were  the  case,  thi» 
limitation  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  for  a  very 
long  time,  though  the  two  classes  retained  their  ori- 
ginal names,  for  Festus  says  that  in  course  of  time 
the  number  of  Luperci  increased,  "  Quia  horwru 
xratia  multi  in  Lupercis  adscribebantur."  What  was 
the  original  number  of  Luperci,  and  how  long  their 
office  lasted,  is  unknown  ;  but  it  is  stated  in  in- 
scriptions11 that  a  person  held  the  office  of  Lupercus 
twice,  and  another  three  times,  and  this  fact  shows, 
at  least,  that  the  priests  were  not  appointed  for  life. 
Julius  Caesar  added  to  the  two  classes  of  the  col- 
lege a  third,  with  the  name  of  Julii  or  Juliani,1*  and 
made  Antonius  their  high-priest.  He  also  assigned 
to  them  certain  revenues  (vcciigalia),  which  were 
afterward  withdrawn  from  them.1*  But  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  Caesar  assigned  these  revenues  to  the 
whole  college,  or  merely  to  the  Julii.  From  this 
time  the  two  ancient  classes  of  the  Luperci  are 
sometimes  distinguished  from  the  new  one  by  the 
name  Luperci  veteres.1*  Although  in  early  times 
the  Luperci  were  taken  only  from  noble  families, 
their  strange  and  indecent  conduct  at  the  Luperca- 
lia was  offensive  to  the  more  refined  Romans  of  a 
later  age,1' and  Cicero1*  characterizes  the  college  as 
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I  "  Fera  qucedam  sodalitas  et  plane  pastoncia  atgue 
tgiestis,  quorum  coitio  ilia  silvestris  ante  est  instituta 
quam  humanitas  atque  leges."  Respecting  the  rites 
with  which  they  solemnized  the  Lupercalia,  vid.  Lu- 

FEBCaLIA. 

•LUPUS  (Xvkoc ),  the  Wolf,  or  Canis  lupus.  (  Vid. 
Canis.) 

LUPUS  FE'RREUS,  the  Iron  Wolf  used  by  the 
besieged  iw  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  besiegers, 
and  especially  in  seizing  the  battering- ram  and  di- 
Terting  its  blows.    (Vid.  Aries,  p.  93. )> 

LUSTRATIO  (uddapoit)  was  originally  a  purifi- 
cation by  ablution  in  water.  But  the  lustrations, 
of  which  we  possess  direct  knowledge,  are  always 
connected  with  sacrifices  and  other  religious  rites, 
and  consisted  in  the  sprinkling  of  water  by  means 
of  a  branch  of  laurel  or  olive,  and  at  Rome  some- 
times by  means  of  the  aspergillum  {vid.  Chernips), 
and  in  the  burning  of  certain  materials,  the  smoke 
of  which  was  thought  to  have  a  purifying  effect. 
Whenever  sacrifices  were  offered,  it  seems  to  have 
been  customary  to  carry  them  around  the  person 
or  thing  to  be  purified.  Lustrations  were  made  in 
ancient  Greece,  and  probably  at  Rome  also,  by  pri- 
vate individuals  when  they  had  polluted  themselves 
with  any  criminal  action.  Whole  cities  and  states, 
also,  sometimes  underwent  purifications,  to  expiate 
the  crime  or  crimes  committed  by  a  member  of  the 
community  The  most  celebrated  purification  of 
this  kind  was  that  of  Athens,  performed  by  Epimen- 
des  of  Crete,  after  the  Cylonian  massacre.'  Pu- 
rification also  took  place  when  a  sacred  spot  had 
been  unhallowed  by  profane  use,  as  by  burying  dead 
boaits  in  it,  such  as  was  the  case  with  the  island 
of  Delos.' 

The  Romans  performed  lustrations  on  many  oc- 
casions on  which  the  Greeks  did  not  think  of  them ; 
and  the  object  of  most  Roman  lustrations  was  not 
to  atone  for  the  commission  of  crime,  but  to  obtain 
the  blessing  of  the  gods  upon  the  persons  or  things 
which  were  lustrated.  Thus  felds  were  purified 
after  the.  business  of  sowing  was  over,*  and  before 
the  sickle  was  put  to  the  corn.  ( Vid  Arvales 
Fratres,  p.  109.)  The  manner  in  which  sheep 
were  lustrated  every  year  at  the  festival  of  the  Pa- 
lilia  is  described  by  Ovid.5  The  shepherd  towards 
evening  sprinkled  his  flock  with  water,  adorned  the 
fold  with  branches  and  foliage,  burned  pure  sulphur 
and  various  herbs,  and  ofTered  sacrifices  to  Pales. 
The  object  of  this  lustration  was  to  preserve  the 
flock  from  disease,  contagion,  and  other  evils  *  All 
Roman  armies,  before  they  took  the  field,  were  lus- 
trated ;7  and,  as  this  solemnity  was  probably  always 
connected  with  a  review  of  the  troops,  the  word 
lustratio  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  the  modern  re- 
view.8 The  rites  customary  on  such  occasions  are 
not  mentioned,  but  they  probably  resembled  those 
with  which  a  fleet  was  lustrated  before  it  set  sail, 
nnd  which  are  described  by  Appian.9  Altars  were 
erected  on  the  shore,  and  the  vessels  manned  with 
their  troops  assembled  in  order  close  to  the  coast. 
Everybody  kept  profound  silence,  and  priests  stand- 
ing close  by  the  water  killed  the  victims,  and  car- 
ried the  purifying  sacrifices  (KaOdpata)  in  small  boats 
three  times  around  the  fleet.  On  these  rounds  they 
were  accompanied  by  the  generals,  who  prayed  to 
the  gods  to  preserve  the  armament  from  all  dangers 
Hereupon  the  priests  divided  the  sacrifices  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and 
the  other  burned  upon  the  altars,  while  the  multi- 
tude around  prayed  to  the  gods.  (In  Livy10  a  prayer 
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is  recorded,  such  as  generals  used  to  peifnrm  on 
these  occasions.)  When  a  Macedonian  army  was 
lustrated,  a  dog  was  cut  in  two  pieces  in  the  place 
where  the  army  was  to  assemble,  and  one  half  of 
the  dog  was  thrown  at  a  distance  on  the  right  and 
the  other  to  the  left.  The  army  then  assembled  in 
the  place  between  the  spots  where  the  pieces  ha«l 
fallen.1  But  to  return  to  the  Romans.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  colony  was  always  preceded  by 
a  lustratio  with  solemn  sacrifices.*  The  city  of 
Rome  itself,  as  well  as  other  towns  within  its  do- 
minion, always  underwent  a  lustratio  after  they 
had  been  visited  by  some  great  calamity,  such  az 
civil  bloodshed,  awful  prodigies,  and  the  like '  A 
regular  and  general  lustratio  of  the  whole  Roman 
people  took  place  after  the  completion  of  every  lus- 
trum, when  the  censor  had  finished  his  census  and 
before  he  laid  down  his  office.  This  lustratio  (also 
called  lustrum*)  was  conducted  by  one  of  the  cen- 
sors,* and  held  with  sacrifices  called  Suovetaurilia,' 
because  the  sacrifices  consisted  of  a  pig  (or  ram),  a 
sheep,  and  an  ox.  This  lustratio,  which  continued 
to  be  observed  in  the  days  of  Dionysius,  took  place 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  where  the  people  assembled 
for  the  purpose.  The  sacrifices  were  carried  three 
times  around  the  assembled  multitude.7  Another 
regular  lustration,  which  was  observed  every  yeat 
in  the  month  of  February,  was  said  to  have  been 
instituted  because  the  god  Februus  was  believed  to 
be  potens  lustrationum,  and  because  in  this  month 
the  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  dii  manes  took 
place.8 

LUSTRUM  (from  luo,  Gr.  Aotlu)  is,  properl) 
speaking,  a  lustration  or  purification,  and  in  partic 
ular,  the  purification  of  the  whole  Roman  people 
performed  by  one  of  the  censors  in  the  Campui 
Martius  after  the  business  of  the  census  was  over 
(Vid.  Census,  Lustratio.)  As  this  purification 
took  place  only  once  in  five  years,  the  word  lustrum 
was  also  used  to  designate  the  time  between  two 
lustra.  Varro9  erroneously  derives  the  word  lus- 
trum from  luo  (I  pay),  because  the  vectigalia  and 
tributa  were  paid  every  five  years  to  the  censors. 
The  first  lustrum  was  performed  in  B.C.  566,  by 
King  Servius,  after  he  had  completed  his  census,1' 
and  afterward  it  is  said  to  have  taken  place  regu- 
larly every  five  years  after  the  census  was  over. 
The  first  censors  were  appointed  in  443  B.C.,  and 
from  this  year  down  to  294  B.C  ,  there  had,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,11  only  been  26  pairs  of  censors,  and  only 
21  lustra  or  general  purifications,  although,  if  aU 
had  been  regular,  there  would  have  been  30  pairs  of 
censors  and  30  lustra.  We  must  therefore  con- 
clude that  sometimes  the  census  was  not  held  at 
all,  or,  at  least,  not  by  the  censors.  We  also  learn 
from  this  statement  that  the  census  might  take 
place  without  the  lustrum,  and,  indeed,  two  cases 
of  this  kind  are  recorded, 11  which  happened  in  459 
and  214  B.C.  In  these  cases  the  lustrum  was  not 
performed  on  account  of  some  great  calamities 
which  had  befallen  the  Republic. 

The  time  when  the  lustrum  took  place  has  been 
very  ingeniously  defined  by  Niebuhr.1'  Six  ancient 
Komulian  years  of  304  days  each  were,  with  the 
difference  of  one  day,  equal  to  five  solar  years  of 
365  days  each,  or  the  six  ancient  years  made  1H24 
days,  while  the  five  solar  years  contained  1825  days. 
The  lustrum,  or  the  great  year  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans,1* was  thus  a  cycle,  at  the  end  of  which  the 

1.  (Liv.,  xl.,  6.— Curt.,  x.,  9,  t>  12.)— 2.  (Cic.,  De  Div.,  i.,45.— 
Barth.  ad  Stat.,  Theb.,  iv.,  p.  1073.)— 3.  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  i, 
26.— Liv.,  xxiv.,  9.— Id.,  xlii.,  20.)— 4.  (Fest.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Cic, 
De  Div.,  i.,  45.)— 6.  (Liv.,  i.,  44.— Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  1.)— 
7.  (Dionys.,  Ant.  Roin.,  iv.,  p.  225.)— 8.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  13.— 
Compare  Hartung,  Die  Relig.  der  Rom.,  i.,  p.  198,  &c.) — 9.  (D« 
Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  54,  ed.  Blp.)— 10.  (Liv.,  1.,  44.— Dionys.,  iv.,Sf.) 
—11.  (x.,  47.)— 12.  (Liv.,  iii.,  22.— Id.,  xxiv.,  43.)— 13.  (Hilt.  o( 
f  Rome,  i.,  p.  277.)— 14  (Censorin.,  De  Die  Nat,  18.) 
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oegwr.ing  of  the  ancient  year  nearly  coincided  with  Pliny's  account  of  it.  Sprengel  and  Million 
that  of  the  solar  year.  As  the  coincidence,  howev-  the  Lycium  Indiaim  to  have  been  the  Aeon*  «r'e> 
er,  was  not  perfect,  a  month  of  24  days  was  inter-  chu,  Willd.,  and  yet,  as  Dr.  Hill  remarks,  tne  ue- 
ealated  in  every  eleventh  lustrum.  Now  it  is  highly  scription  given  by  Dioscondes  ot  the  trees  by  na 
probable  that  the  recurrence  of  such  a  cycle  or  great  means  agrees  with  any  of  those  of  which  our  cate 
year  was,  trom  the  earliest  times,  solemnized  with  chu,  or  Terra  Japontca,  is  made."1 
sacrifices  and  purifications,  and  that  Servius  Tullius  *LYCOPSIS  (XvkotIj  r),  a  plant,  which  Sibthorp 
did  not  introduce  them,  but  merely  connected  them  has  proved  to  be  the  Eihium  Italtcum,  or  Italian  Vi- 
with  bis  census,  and  thus  set  the  example  for  sub-  per's-bugloss. 

sequent  ages,  which,  however,  as  we  have  seen,      *LYDIUS  LAPIS,  the  Touchstone.     (Vid.  hi 
was  not  observed  with  retalarity.    At  first  the  ir-  sanos.) 

regularity  may  have  been  caused  by  the  struggles  *LYRA  (?.vpa),  a  species  of  Fish,  the  Triglaly-a, 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  when  the  ap-  L.  It  is  called  in  French,  Gronau ;  in  English,  the 
pointment  of  censors  was  purposely  neglected  to  Piper,  from  a  sort  of  hissing  which  it  makes  by  the 
increase  the  disorders  ;  but  we  also  find  that  simi-  expulsion  of  the  air  through  the  gills  when  taken, 
lar  neglects  took  place  at  a  later  period,  when  no  Pennant  says  it  is  often  caught  on  the  western 
such  causes  existed.1    The  last  lustrum  was  sol-  coasts  of  great  Britain.' 

emnized  at  Rome  in  A.D.  74,  in  the  reign  of  Ves-  LYRA  (Xvpa,  Lat.  fides),  a  Ljre,  one  of  the  most 
pas i an  *  ancient  musical  instruments  of  the  stringed  kind. 

Many  writers  of  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  There  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that  this  and  simi- 
tnd  during  the  Empire  use  the  word  lustrum  for  lar  instruments  were  used  by  the  Eastern  nations 
tny  space  of  five  years,  and  without  any  regard  to  and  by  the  Egyptians  long  before  the  Greeks  be- 
ihe  census,'  while  others  even  apply  it  in  the  sense  came  acquainted  with  them,  and  that  they  were  in- 
of  the  Greek  pentaeteris  or  an  Olympiad,  which  only  troduced  among  the  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor.' 
contained  four  years.*  Martial  also  uses  ihe  ex-  The  Greeks  themselves,  however,  attributed  the  in- 
pression  lustrum  ingens  for  saeculum.'  vention  of  the  lyre  to  Hermes,  who  is  said  to  have 

LY'CAIA  (Atiirata),  a  festival  with  contests,  cele-  formed  the  instrument  of  a  tortoise-shell,  over  whicli 
orated  by  the  Arcadians  in  honour  of  Zeus,  sur-  he  placed  gut-strings.*  As  regards  the  original  num- 
named  Kvnaiot.  It  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  ber  of  the  strings  of  a  lyre,  the  accounts  of  the  an- 
by  the  ancient  hero  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus '  cients  differ  so  widely  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
He  is  also  said,  instead  of  the  cakes  which  had  lor-  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion.  Diodorus1 
merly  been  offered  to  the  god,  to  have  sacrificed  a  states  that  Hermes  gave  his  lyre  three  strings,  one 
child  to  Zeus,  and  to  have  sprinkled  the  altar  with  with  an  acute,  the  other  with  a  grave,  and  the 
its  blood.  It  is  not  improbable  that  human  sacri-  third  with  a  middle  sound.  Macrobius*  says  that 
fices  were  offered  in  Arcadia  to  Zeus  Lycaeus  down  the  lyre  of  Mercury  had  four  strings,  whicli  symbol- 
ic a  very  late  period  in  Grecian  history.'  No  farther  ically  represented  the  four  seasons  of  the  year; 
particulars  respecting  the  celebration  of  the  Lycaea  while  Lucian,7  Ovid,9  and  others,  assume  that  the 
»re  known,  with  the  exception  of  the  statement  of  lyre  from  the  first  had  seven  strings.  All  ancient 
Plutarch,'  that  the  celebration  of  the  Lycaea  in  writers  who  mention  this  invention  of  Hermes  ap- 
some  degree  resembled  that  of  the  Roman  Luper-  ply  to  it  the  name  lyra,  though  its  shape,  in  the  de 
•alia,  scription  of  Apollodorus  and  Servius,  rather  resem 

•LYCAPSUS  (Xvitatpoe),  a  plant,  which  Sprengel  hies  that  of  the  instrument  which  in  subsequent 
makes  to  be  the  Onosma  Orientalis.  The  Greek  times  was  designated  by  the  name  cithara  (KiOapa 
name  is  derived  from  Xvkoc  ("  a  wolf")  and  tyie  or  KiBaptc),  and  in  some  degree  resembled  a  modern 
("appearance"),  because  its  flowers  resembled  the  guitar,  in  as  far  as  in  the  latter  the  strings  were 
distended  jaws  of  a  wolf.  drawn  across  the  sounding  bottom,  whereas  in  the 

•LYCHNIS  (AuvWr).  a  plant  "  The  Av^vif  are-  lyra  of  later  times  they  were  free  on  both  sides. 
favu/iariK^  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Agrastcmma  corn-  In  the  Homeric  poems  the  name  Zvpa  does  not  oc 
un'um,  L,  or  Rose  Campion.  The  l.vxvlc  uypia  is  cur,  with  the  exception  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
referred  by  Sprengel  and  others  to  the  Agrostemma  Hermes  ;  and  from  the  expression  which  occur* 
fithago,  or  Corn  Cockle.  But  perhaps  the  opinion  in  this  hymn*  (Ai'pv  KiOuptfriv),  it  appears  that  uri- 
of  Dodonaeus,  who  suggested  the  Lychnis  dioica,  is  ginally  there  was  very  little  or  no  difference  be- 
nntiiled  to  as  much  or  greater  authority  "•  tween  ihe  two  instruments  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  in 

•LYCHNITES(Aw^vt'rj?f),  a  term  applied  to  both  strurnent  formerly  used  was  a  cithara  in  the  latei 
■  gem  and  a  stone.   The  gem,  according  to  De  Laet,  sense  of  the  word. 

was  a  variety  of  our  garnet.  The  stone  would  ap-  The  instruments  which  Homer  mentions  as  used 
pear  to  have  been  a  variety  of  marble  The  At>,r;w'f  to  accompany  songs  are  the  QopftiyZ  and  xtftaptc.1' 
of  Orpheus  was  most  probably  the  gem. — The  mar-  Now  that  the  <t»''ppty$  and  the  Ktdaptc  were  the  same 
hie  termed  lyckmtc*  was  so  called  because  quarried  instrument,  appears  to  he  clear  from  ihe  expression 
by  the  light  of  lamps  (hvxvpc,  "a  lamp"),  and  as  Qnpptyyi  KiSapifriv,  and  xittapi  Qnppifriv."  The  lyra 
Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  informs  us,  was  is  also  called  jrAvf  or  Xe Mwit  and  in  Latin  icstudo, 
the  same  as  the  Parian  "  because  it  was  made  of  a  tortoise-shell. 

LYCHNU'CHUS.    (V,d  .  Candklabrum.)  The  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  original 

•LYC'HIM  (Xvkwv),  a  medicinal  substance  ob-  number  of  strings  of  the  lyre  is  somewhat  removed 
tained  from  the  roots  and  branches  of  a  thorny  shrub  by  the  statement  made  by  several  ancient  u  ntirs, 
(N.  wing  in  Lycia.  "  It  is  almost  certain,"  observes  that  Terpander  of  Antiasa  (about  660  B.C.) added  to 
Adams,  "  that  the  plant  from  which  it  was  procured  the  original  number  of  four  strings  three  new  ones, 
is  t  <e  Rhamnus  tnfectoriut.   This  appears  clear  from  and  thus  changed  the  tetrachord  into  a  heptachord;  '* 


1.  (Soaton.,  OctaT..  37. — Claud.,  16.) — 2.  (Cenaonn.,  I.  c) — 
I  (Or id.  Fa*t.,  U.,  183  ;  it.,  701.— Id.,  Amor.,  iii.,  6,  27.— Ho- 
rat.,  ( ".inn.,  ii.,  4,  24  ;  it.,  I,  6.) — 4.  (Orid,  Pont.,  iv.,  ft,  5.  Ac. 
— Mart.,  it..  45.) — 5.  (Compare  Scaliger,  De  Emend.  Tamper., 
p.  IKS.— Ideler.  Handb.  der  Chrnnol.,  li.,  p.  77,  Ac.)— ft  (Paul., 
nil  .  J,  «  I.)— 7.  (PorphTT-.De  Atntin.,  n.,  27.)— 8.  (Ov.fll.)— 
».  (Theophraat.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  8.— Dioaor.,  Hi.,  10*,  I0J.  -Adama, 
Append.,  «  r.)  — 10.  (Orpheua,  D<  Lapid.,  268.—  Ar  inn,  Ap- 
Band.,  •.  t. — Moore'*  Anr.  Mineroloiy,  p.  "7  ) 


I.  (Dioaeor.,  it.,  132.— Plin.,  II.  N..  nn  ,  70  — Adamt,  Ap- 

rnd..  >  ».)— 2.  (Anrtot  ,  II.  A.,  it.,  0.— jBlian,  N  A.,  I.,  11.) 
(Wilkinson,  Mann«-ra  and  Coatoma  of  Iba  Anr  EirTpt.,  E»  p 
772,  VH,  Ac  )— 4  (Horn. .Hymn  in  Mrrc  —  Ap"M<«1  .  Ui  10,2. 
— Diod.  Sic,  t.  7J.— Srrr.  ail  Vim.,  GeoiK  ,  .v.,  «A4  >— 4.  (i 
lO.v—A  (Sat.,  i.,  10.)— 7.  (DfHJT  Dial.,  7.)— 8.  (F  lat  ,  t.,  106. 
—  0.  (423  )-  10.  (11.,  L,  603.  — Od.,  tiii^  248  and  261.)— 11 
(Od.,  L,  153,  *<■  )— 12.  (Euclid,  Introd.  Harm.,  p.  19.— Strah 
nil.,  p.  618  —  clem.  Alrj.,  Strom.,  ti.,  p.  814,  ed.  Potior  > 
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mough  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  existed  lyres 
w'th  only  three  strings.1    The  following  are  repre- 
•uOidnons  of  a  tetrachord  and  a  heptachord,  and 
'>oi,[i  taken  from  the  work  of  Blanchini 


The  heptachord  introduced  by  Terpander  hence- 
forth continued  to  be  most  commonly  used  by  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  subsequently  by  the  Romans, 
though  in  the  course  of  time  many  additions  and  im- 
provements were  made 
which  are  described  be- 
low. In  the  ancient  te- 
trachord, the  two  ex- 
treme strings  stood  to 
each  other  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  fourth(<5td  rea- 
adpuv),  i.  e.,  the  lower 
string  made  three  vi- 
brations in  the  time 
that  the  upper  one  made 
four.  In  the  most  an- 
cient arrangement  of 
the  scale,  which  was 
called  the  diatonic,  the 
two  middle  strings 
were  strung  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  three 
intervals  between  the 
four  strings  produced 
twice  a  whole  tone  and 
one  semitone.  Ter- 
pander, in  forming  his 
heptachord,  in  reality 
ouduci  a  new  tetrachord  to  the  ancient  one,  but  left 
out  the  third  string  of  the  latter,  as  there  was  be- 
tween it  and  the  fourth  only  an  interval  of  a  semitone. 
The  heptachord  thus  had  the  compass  of  an  octave, 
or,  as  the  ancients  called  it,  a  diapason  (dia  nao&v). 
The  intervals  between  the  seven  strings  in  the  dia- 
tonic scale  were  as  follow  :  between  one  and  two,  a 
whole  tone ;  between  two  and  three,  a  whole  tone ; 
between  three  and  four,  a  whole  tone  and  a  semi- 
tone ;  between  four  and  five  and  five  and  six,  a 
whole  tone  each ;  between  six  and  seven,  a  semi- 
tone. The  seven  strings  themselves  were  called, 
oeginning  from  the  highest,  vnrti,  irapavqrj),  napa- 
tteajg,  [iter/,  Xtxavdf,  irapvirarri,  vnaTn.1  Pindar  him- 
self made  use  of  the  heptachord,  though  in  his  time 
an  eighth  string  had  been  added.  In  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  the  number  of  strings  was  in- 
creased to  eleven  by  Timotheus  of  Miletus,'  an  in- 
novation which  was  severely  censured  by  the  Spar- 
tans, who  refused  to  go  beyond  the  number  of  seven 
strings.*    It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  ancients 


1.  (Blanchini,  "De  Tribus  Generibus  Instrurnentorum  Mu- 
«ica  Veteran  OrganicsB  DisBertatio,"  tab.  iv.)  —  2.  (Boekh,  De 
Metr.  PiB.t.,  |i.  205,  <fec.)— 3.  (Suidaa,  a.  v.  Ti^Gco?.—  Miiller, 
Dor.,  !T..  fl,  4  J.) — 4.  (Cir.,  r»e  Leg.,  ii.,  15.— Athen.,  xiv  ,  p. 
83fi  >  v 


made  use  of  a  variety  of  lyres,  ant'  .n  the  npreseti* 
ations  which  we  still  possess,  the  number  oC  string* 
varies  from  thrue  to  eleven.  About  the  time  of 
Sappho  and  Anacreon,  several  stringed  instruments, 
such  as  magadis,  barbiton,  and  others,  were  used  in 
Greece,  and  especially  in  Lesbos.  They  had  been 
introduced  from  Asia  Minor,  and  their  number  of 
strings  far  exceeded  that  of  the  lyre,  for  we  know 
that  some  had  a  compass  of  two  octaves,  and  oth- 
ers had  even  twenty  strings,  so  that  they  must  have 
more  resembled  a  modern  harp  than  a  lyre.1 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  name  Ivra 
occurs  very  seldom  in  the  earliest  Greek  writers, 
and  that  originally  this  instrument  and  the  cithara 
were  the  same.  But  about  the  time  of  Pindar  in- 
novations seem  to  have  been  introduced,  by  which 
the  lyra  became  distinct  from  the  cithara,  the  in- 
vention of  which  was  ascribed  to  Apollo,  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  former  now  occurs  more  frequent- 
ly.' Both,  however,  had  in  most  cases  ho  more 
than  seven  strings.  The  difference  between  the 
two  instruments  is  described  above ;  the  lyre  had 
a  great  and  full-sounding  bottom,  which  continued, 
as  before,  to  be  made  generally  of  a  tortoise-shell, 
from  which,  as  Lucian3  expresses  it,  the  horns  rose 
as  from  the  head  of  a  stag.  A  transverse  piece  of 
wood,  connecting  the  two  horns  at  or  near  their  top 
ends,  served  to  fasten  the  strings,  and  was  called 
tyyov,  and  in  Latin  transtillum.  The  horns  were 
called  mfaetf  or  cornua.'  These  instruments  were 
oftpn  adorned  in  the  most  costly  manner  with  gold 
and  ivory.6  The  lyre  was  considered  as  a  more 
manly  instrument  than  the  cithara,  which,  on  ac 
count  of  its  smaller-sounding  bottom,  excluded"  full 
sounding  and  deep  tones,  and  was  more  calculated 
for  the  middle  tones.  The  lyre,  when  played,  stood 
in  an  upright  position  between  the  knees,  while  the 
cithara  stood  upon  the  knees  of  the  player.  Both 
instruments  were  held  with  the  left  hand,  and 
played  with  the  right.6  It  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed that  the  strings  of  these  instruments  were 
always  touched  with  a  little  staff  called  plectrum 
(n^Krpov)  (see  woodcut,  p.  188),  but  among  the 
paintings  discovered  at  Herculaneum,  we  find  sev- 
eral instances  where  the  persons  play  the  lyre  with 
their  fingers. '  The  lyre  was  at  all  times  only 
played  as  an  accompaniment  to  songs. 

The  Latin  name  fides,  which  was  used  for  a  lyre 
as  well  as  a  cithara,  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Greek  o<j>tdec,  which,  according  to  Hesychius,"  sig- 
nifies gut- string;  but  Festus9  takes  it  to  be  the 
same  as  fides  (faith),  because  the  lyre  was  the  sym- 
bol of  harmony  and  unity  among  men. 

The  lyre  (cithara  or  phorminx)  was  at  first  used 
in  the  recitations  of  epic  poetry,  though  it  was 
probably  not  played  during  the  recitation  itself,  but 
only  as  a  prelude  before  the  minstrel  commenced 
his  story,  and  in  the  intervals  or  pauses  between 
the  several  parts.  The  lyre  has  given  its  name  to 
a  species  of  poetry  called  lyric ;  this  kind  of  poetry 
was  originally  never  recited  or  sung  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  lyre,  and  sometimes  also,  of  an 
appropriate  dance.  (Compare  the  article  Mcsica. — 
Plutarch,  De  Musica. — Bockh,  De  Metris  Pindari. — 
Drieberg,  Musikalische  Wissenschaften  der  Griechen  ; 
and  by  the  same  author,  Aufschlusse  uber  die  Musik 
der  Griechen. — Miiller,  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.,  i.,  p.  148,  &c. 

♦LYSIMACHTUM  (Ivm/idxcov)  or  LYSIMA 
CHIA  (lvoifiaxiv)<  a  plant,  which  Woodville  holds 
to  be  the  hysimachia  nummularia,  or  Money-wort. 


1.  (Bode,  Gesch.  der  Lyrisch.  Dichtkunst  der  Hellenen,  i.,  p 
382,  &c— Compare  Quintil.,  xii.,  10.)— 2.  (Pind.,  01.,  z.,  113. 
— Nem.,  iii.,  19  ;  xi.,  8. — Pyth.,  viii.,  42,  et  passim.) — 3.  (Dial 
Mor.,  1.)— 4.  (Schol.  Venet.  ad  II.,  ii.,  293.— Hesych.,  s.  v.  Zt!ya 
— Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  59.) — 5.  (Auct.  ad  Heren.,  iv.,  47.— 
Ovid,  Met.,  ri.,  167.) — 6.  (Ovid,  Met.,  xi.  158.)— 7  (Vii.  *1m 
Ovid,  Heroid.,  iii.,  118.) — 8.  t*  v  1—0  (».  «  \ 


^AGISTER. 


MAGISTRATES. 


••  Sprengel  confidently  determines  the  A.  01  Dioscor 
ides  to  be  the  Lysiinachia  vulgaris,  or  yellow  Loose  ■ 
strive ;  but  the  Lysimachium  of  Pliny  he  holds  to  be 
the  jjythrum  salicaria"1 

M 

MACEDONIA'NUM  SENATUS  CONSULTUM. 
(Vid.  Sbnatus  Consultum.) 

MACCHUS.    (Vid.  Atbllan*  Fabul.<£,  p.  119.) 

MACELLUM  (btyoiruTUa btyonuXciov,  Kpetmo- 
lelov),  a  provision-market,  frequented  by  cooks, 
fishermen,  poulterers,  confectioners,  butchers,  and 
men  of  similar  occupations.'  {Vid.  Fordm,  p.  451  ) 
From  maccllum,  a  provision-merchant  #as  called 
matellanus  (bipo-uXrtf,  KpeoirMrjc').  The  Athe- 
nians calied  their  macellum  tie  roinpov,  just  as  they 
called  their  slave-market  tit;  ra  uvdpanoda,  their 
wine-market  eic  rbv  olvov,  and  other  markets  by  the 
names  of  the  commodities  sold  in  them.* 

•MACER  (uaneu),  according  to  Moses  Charras, 
the  same  as  Mace.  "  This,  however,  is  denied  by 
Matthiolus,"'  observes  Adams,  "  with  whom  Spren- 
gel agrees,  although  he  admits  that  the  Arabians 
confounded  them  together.  He  is  disposed  to  be- 
lieve it  the  bark  of  a  Malabar  tree  described  by 
Costa,  and  said  to  be  called  Moore  "' 

MAGADIS.    (Vid.  Lyra  ;  Musica,  Greek.) 

MAGISTER,  which  contains  the  same  root  as 
mag-is  and  mag-nus,  was  applied  at  Rome  to  per- 
sons possessing  various  kinds  of  offices,  and  is 
thus  explained  by  Festus:'  "  Magislerare,  moderari. 
Unde  magistri  non  solum  doclores  artium,  sed  ettam 
pagorum,  societatum,  vicorum,  collegiorum,  equitum 
dicuntur ;  quia  omnes  ki  magis  ceteris  possunl." 
Paulus*  thus  defines  the  word  :  "  Quibus  prcecipua 
r.ura  rtrum  incumlnt,  et  qui  magis  quam  eeleri  dili- 
pcntiam  et  solliciludinem  rebus,  quibus  prttsunt,  de- 
ktnt,  hi  magulrt  appellantur  "  The  following  is  a 
liHt  of  the  principal  magistri : 

Magister  Admissionum.    (  Vid.  Admissionalbs.) 

Magister  Armoruh  appears  to  have  been  the 
name  officer  as  ihe  magister  militum  * 

Magister  Auctionis     (Vid  Bonordm  Emtio.) 

Magister  Bibe.ndi.    (Vid  Symposium.) 

Magister  Collegii  was  the  president  of  a  col- 
legium or  corporation.    (Vtd.  Collegium.) 

Magister  Epistolarum  answered  letters  on  he- 
half  of  the  emperor.1* 

Magister  Equitum.    (Vid  Dictator,  p.  361.) 

Magister  Libellorum  was  an  officer  or  secre- 
tary who  read  and  answered  petitions  addressed  to 
the  emperors.  (Vid.  Libellus,  4,  c.)  He  is  called 
in  an  inscription  "  Magister  libellorum  et  cogmlionum 
tacrarum."11 

Magister  Memoria,  an  officer  whose  duty  it 
was  to  receive  the  decision  of  the  emperor  on  any 
fcubject,  and  communicate  it  to  the  public  or  the 
persons  concerned." 

Magister  Militum.  (Vtd.  Army,  Roman,  p.  106.) 

Maoistkr  .Navis.    ( Vid  Eheriitoria  Actio.) 

M  *gistek  Okkiciorum  was  an  officer  of  high  rank 
At  the  imperial  court,  who  had  the  su|ierintendence 
of  all  audiences  with  the  em|»eror.  and  also  had  ex- 
tensive jurisdiction  over  boih  civil  and  military  offi- 
cers." 

1.  (Dioacor.,  iv.,  3. — Adaim,  A: ■■:  «.  v  )— I  (Allien.,  >  . 
•  ) — I.  (Varro.  De  Re  Rnni..  ni..»,  17  -  Id  .  !<<•  I.im  Lit.,  t.,32, 
p  M7,  148.  cd.  SpengeL— PUiit.,  Aulut.,  n.,  iJ,  3  -T-i.,  Eun., 
II.,  J,  M. — Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  229.-Id.,  Eput  ,  i..  I).  31  —  Sen- 
tern,  Epint,  78.) — 4.  (Sueton.,  Jul.,  26.— Id.,  Vei|>u.,  ||».— V»r- 
re,  De  Re  Rait.,  in.,  2,  4.)  — 1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  47.  —  Id. 
ih.,  «.,  19.— UarpocT.,  ».  ».  Aii))ia.)— «.  (Diiiw.r.,  i.,  110.-  Ad- 
iiiw,  Appei ul  .  t  )-■".  (•.  t.  Magialenire.) — 8.  ( On;.  30,  tit.  10. 
I.  J7.)—  9.  (AiD'i  Mxrc.,  xvi.,  7;  xx.,  9.)— 10.  (Orelli,  Inacr , 
IS52.I— II.  (Oreln,  ..  c.)— 12.  (Amm.  Marc.,  it.,  5. — Id.,  nv.i 
IU-13.  (C«kI.  I,  tit.  31  .  12,  tit.  18.— Cod.  Th-wJ.,  i.,  tit.  <> , 
I  .  lit.  9.— Amm.  Marcell.,  it.,  5.— Id.,  xx.,  2.— Id.,  xxil..  3  - 
mi  A.,  Varnr,  vi.,  S  ) 


Ma«ister  Populi.    (Vid.  Dictator,  p  360. ■ 

Magister  Scriniorum  had  the  care  of  all  the  n» 
pers  and  documents  belonging  to  the  emperor.1 

Magister  Societatis.  The  equites,  who  farmed 
the  taxes  at  Rome,  were  divided  into  certain  socie 
ties  ;  and  he  who  presided  in  su".h  a  society  wa<» 
called  magister  societatis.' 

Magister  Vicorum.  Augustus  divided  Rome  into 
certain  regiones  and  vici,  and  commanded  that  thf 
people  of  each  vicus  should  choose  magistri  to  man- 
age its  affairs.'  From  an  inscription  on  an  ancient 
stone  referred  to  by  Pitiscus.*  it  appears  that  there 
were  four  such  magistri  to  each  vicus.  They  were 
accustomed  to  exhibit  the  Ludi  Compilalitii  dressed 
in  the  praetexta.' 

MAGISTRA'TUS.  A  definition  of  magistratus 
may  be  collected  from  Pomponius,  Be  Origine  Ju- 
ris* Magistratus  are  those  "  qui  juri  dicundo  prtr 
sunt."  The  king  was  originally  the  sole  magistra- 
tus ;  he  had  all  the  potestas.  On  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings,  two  consuls  were  annually  appointed,  and 
they  were  magistratus.  In  course  of  time  other 
magistratus  were  appointed,  so  that  Pomponius 
enumerates  as  the  magistratus  of  his  time  "  qui  in 
civitate  jura  reddebant,"  ten  tribuni  plebis,  two  con- 
suls, eighteen  praetors,  and  six  ajdiles.  He  adds 
that  the  praefecti  annonae  et  vigilum  were  not  ma- 
gistratus. The  dictator  was  also  a  magistratus  ; 
and  the  censors  ;  and  the  decemviri  litibus  judican 
dis.  The  governors  of  provinces  with  the  title  ol 
propraetor  or  proconsul  were  also  magistratus.  Gai 
us  attributes  the  jus  edicendi  to  the  magistrate 
populi  Romani,  without  any  restriction  ,  but  he  says 
that  the  chief  edictal  power  was  possessed  oy  the 
praetor  urbanus  and  the  praetor  peregrinus,  whose 
jurisdictio  in  the  provinces  was  exercised  by  th» 
praesides  of  provinces,  and  also  by  the  curule  aed- 
les,  whose  jurisdiction  in  the  provinciae  populi  Rt 
mani  was  exercised  by  the  quaestors  of  those  prov 
inces. 

The  word  magistratus  contains  the  same  element 
as  rnag(ister)  and  inag(nus) ;  and  it  signifies  both 
the  person  and  the  office,  as  we  see  in  the  phrase 
"  se  magisiralu  abdicare."'1  According  to  Festus,  a 
magistratus  was  one  who  had  "judicium  auspicium- 
que." 

According  to  M.  Messala  the  augur,  quoted  by 
Gellius,*  the  auspicia  maxima  belonged  to  the  con- 
suls, praetors,  and  censors,  and  the  minora  auspicia 
to  the  other  magistratus  ;  accordingly,  the  consuls, 
praetors,  and  censors  were  called  majores,  and  they 
were  elected  at  the  comitia  centuriata  ;  the  othei 
magistratus  were  called  minores.  The  magistratus 
were  also  divided  into  curules  and  those  who  were 
not  curules  :  the  magistratus  curules  were  Ihe  dic- 
tator, consuls,  praetors,  censors,  and  the  curule  eedi- 
les,  who  were  so  called  because  they  had  the  jus 
sellae  curulis.  The  magistrates  were  chosen  only 
from  the  patricians  in  the  early  Republic,  but  in 
course  of  time  the  plebeians  shared  these  honours, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  uiterrex  :  the  ple- 
beian magistratus,  properly  so  calh'd,  were  the  ple- 
beian aedilis  and  the  tribuni  plebis. 

The  distinction  of  magistratus  into  majores  who 
had  the  ini^-riiim,  and  the  minores  who  had  not, 
had  a  reference  'i  jurisdiction  also.  The  limner 
term  comprised  praetors  and  governors  ol  provinces; 
the  latter,  in  the  republican  time,  comprised  a  d  ilea 
and  qiiecstors.  and,  under  the  Empire,  the  nuiueious 
body  of  muaicipdl  magistrates.  The  want  ol  the 
iiiiperiiirn  limited  the  power  of  Ihe  magistratus  mi- 

I.  (Cod.  12,  lit.  9.— Spartniri.,  JRl.  Ver.,  4.— Lxmpnd.,  Alex. 
8eT.,  2(1.)— 2.  (Cic,  Voir.,  II.,  n.,  74.— Id.  ad  Fim.,  xiu.,  9.- 
Id.,  Pro  Planr..  13.)— 3.  (Suet  ,  ()ctav.,  30.— Id.. Tih.,  70  —  Orel 
It,  Innrr.,  5,  HI 3,  1530.) — 4.  (Lexicon,  ».  r.)— 5.  (Aicuti.  m  Cic. 
PiiM.n.,  p.  7,  kL  Orrlli.)— 0.  (Dig.  I.  t.L  2.)— 7.  (Lit.,  inn..  JJ 
-  ft  Ixiii..  12.) 
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oores  in  various  matters  which  came  undei  their 
cognizance,  and  the  want  of  it  also  removed  other 
matters  entirely  from  their  jurisdictio  (taking  the 
word  in  its  general  sense).  Those  matters  which 
belonged  to  jurisdictio  in  its  limited  sense  were 
within  the  competence  of  the  magistratus  minores 
(tid  Jurisdictio)  ;  but  those  matters  which  belong 
to  the  imperium  were,  for  that  reason,  not  within 
the  competence  of  the  magistratus  minores.  As 
proceeding  from  the  imperium,  we  find  enumerated 
the  pnetoria?  stipulationes,  such  as  the  cautio  damni 
infecti,  asd  ex  novi  opens  nunciatione  ;  and  also 
the  DLt?/sio  in  possessionem,  and  the  in  integrum 
restitutio.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  limited  juris- 
dictio was  confined  to  the  ordo  judiciorum  privato- 
rum,  and  all  the  proceedings  extra  ordinem  were 
based  on  the  imperium  :  consequently,  a  minor  ma- 
gistratus could  not  exercise  cognitio,  properly  so 
called,  and  could  not  make  a  decretum.  This  con- 
sideration explains  the  fact  of  two  praetors  for  ques- 
tions as  to  fideicommissa  being  appointed  under 
Claudius  :  they  had  to  decide  such  matters  for  all 
Italy,  inasmuch  as  such  matters  were  not  within 
the  competence  of  the  municipal  magistrates.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  magistrates  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  was  limited,  in  many  cases,  to  a  certain 
sam  of  money,  and  this  limitation  was  afterward 
extended  to  all  Italy.  Added  to  this,  these  magis- 
trates had  not  the  imperium,  which,  as  already  ob- 
served, limited  their  jurisdictio. 

The  magistratus  minores  could  take  cognizance 
of  matters  which  were  not.  within  their  jurisdictio, 
by  c'elegatio  from  a  superior  magistratus.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  damnum  infectum,  inasmuch  as  delay 
might  cause  irreparable  mischief,  the  praetor  could 
delegate  to  the  municipal  magistratus,  who  were 
under  him,  the  power  of  requiring  the  cautio.1 

It  became  necessary  to  reorganize  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gallia  Cisalpina  on  its  ceasing  to  be  a 
province  ;  and,  as  the  jurisdictio  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  municipal  magistratus  who  had  no  impe- 
rium, it  was  farther  necessary  to  determine  what 
should  be  the  form  of  procedure  before  these  ma- 
gistratus in  all  matters  that  were  extra  ordinem, 
that  is,  in  such  matters  as  did  not  belong  to  their 
competence  because  they  were  magistratus  minores, 
but  were  specially  given  to  them  by  a  lex.  The  de- 
termining of  this  form  of  procedure  was  the  object 
of  the  lex  Rubria.    (Vid.  Lex  Rubria)1 

The  case  of  adoption  (properly  so  called)  illus- 
trates the  distinction  of  magistratus  into  majores 
and  minores,  as  founded  on  the  possessing  or  not 
possessing  the  imperium.'  This  adoption  was  ef- 
fected "  imperio  magistratus,"  as,  for  instance,  be- 
fore the  praetor  at  Rome  :  in  the  provinciaa  the  same 
thing  was  effected  before  a  proconsul  or  legatus, 
both  of  whom,  therefore,  had  the  imperium.  The 
municipal  magistratus,  as  they  had  not  the  imperi- 
um, could  not  give  validity  to  such  an  act  of  adop- 
tion. 

•MAGNES  (jiayvnc,  /layvfjric,  and  /layv'tric  Xtdoc ), 
the  Loadstone  or  Magnet.  "  The  story  of  the  dis- 
covery of  this  stone  by  one  Magnes,  a  shepherd  on 
Mount  Ida,  who  found  his  haknjited  shoes  and 
iron-pointed  staff  cling  to  the  rock  apa  which  he 
trod,  seems  to  be  a  poetical  fiction,  derived  by  Pliny 
from  Nicander.  The  name  is  undoubtedly  derived 
from  the  locality  where  the  stone  was  first  found." 
(Consult  the  following  article.)* 

♦MAGNESIUS  LAi»IS,  a  stone  found  both  at 
Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  and  near  a  city  of  the  same 
name  in  Asia  Minor.  "As  one  and  the  same  min- 
eral substance,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  received 
unong  the  ancie.its  different  names,  according  as 

I.  (Dig.  S9,  tit  %  a  4.)— 2.  (Pnchta,  Zeitschrift,  x.,  p.  195.) 
T  (Gaim.  v,  <W  >  —4.  (Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  116  ) 
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it  was  procured  by  different  methods  from  diffei 
ent  places,  or  from  substances  apparently  inlike  , 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  things  of  dissimilar  nature 
were  called  by  the  same  name,  merely  because  of 
some  accidental  agreement  i«i  colour,  place  of  ori- 
gin, or  use  to  which  they  were  applied.  Thus  the 
name  'magnet'  (or  Magnesian  stone)  was  given, 
not  only  to  what  we  call  the  native  magnet,  mag- 
netic oxyde  of  iron,  but  to  a  substance  wholly  dif- 
ferent, and  which  appears  to  have  been  some  varie- 
ty of  steatite.  It  is  highly  probable  that  these  two 
minerals,  so  different  in  character,  were  both  de- 
nominated the  magnetic  (or  Magnesian)  stone,  from 
their  being  both  found  in  a  country  named  Magne- 
sia ;  for,  of  the  five  localities  specified  by  Pliny, 
whence  as  many  varieties  of  magnet  were  obtained, 
one  is  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  and  another  a  city  of 
Asia  bearing  the  same  name.  And  it  was  here,  he 
says,  a  magnet  was  found,  of  a  whitish  colour, 
somewhat  resembling  pumice,  and  not  attracting 
iron  ;  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  what  Theo- 
phrastus  says  of  the  magnet,  that  it  was  suited  for 
turning  in  the  lathe,  and  of  a  silvery  appearance, 
leads  to  the  inference  that  this  magnet  was  talc  or 
steatite.  This  mineral  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  the  earth  called  magnesia,  a  name  of  which  we 
may  thus  trace  the  origin,  though  perhaps  a  much 
purer  form  than  this  steatite  affords,  of  the  earth 
now  called  magnesia,  may  have  been  sometimes 
designated  as  the  magnesian  stone  ;  for,  when 
Hippocrates  prescribes  the  use  of  it  as  a  cathartic, 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  he  meant  the  native 
carbonate  of  Magnesia.  He  certainly  does  not  in- 
tend the  magnet,  as  well  because  it  is  not  purga- 
tive, as  because  he  elsewhere  describes  that  differ 
ently  as  the  stone  which  draws  iron,  and  would 
have  named  it,  not  the  Magnesian,  but  the  Heracle- 
an  stone."1 

*MAGU'DARIS  (fiayvdapic).  Dioscorides  ap- 
plies this  name  to  the  root  of  the  plant  which  pro- 
duces asafoetida.  Theophrastus,  however,  would 
seem  to  make  it  a  distinct  species  or  variety.  ( Vid. 
Silphium.)' 

♦MAIA  (fiata),  a  sort  of  Crab-fish  described  by 
Aristotle.  Gesner  says  it  is  called  Araignie  de  mer, 
or  Sea  Spider.  It  is  probably,  says  Adams,  the  Can- 
cer araneus,  L.s 

*MAINIS  (paivic),  a  species  of  fish,  the  Sparut 
mana,  called  in  French  Mendole ;  and  in  moden 
Greek,  according  to  Coray,  Kepov'Ka* 

MAJESTAS  is  defined  by  Ulpian*  to  be  "  crimen 
illud  quod  adversus  populum  Romanum  vel  adversu* 
securitatem  ejus  committitur."  He  then  gives  vari- 
ous instances  of  the  crime  of  majestas,  some  of 
which  pretty  nearly  correspond  to  treason  in  Eng- 
lish law;  but  all  the  offences  included  under  ma- 
jestas comprehend  more  than  the  English  treason. 
One  of  the  offences  included  in  majestas  was  the 
effecting,  aiding  in,  or  planning  the  death  of  a  ma- 
gistratus populi  Romani,  or  of  one  who  had  imperi- 
um or  potestas.  Though  the  phrase  "  crimen  ma- 
jestatis"  was  used,  the  complete  expression  wa« 
"crimen  lces<e,  immmutm,  dimtnutat,  minutm,  majesta- 
tis." 

The  word  majestas,  consistently  with  its  relation 
to  mag(nus),  signifies  the  magnitude  or  greatness 
of  a  thing.  "  Majestas,"  says  Cicero,*  "  est  quadam 
magnitudo  populi  Romani ;"  "  majestas  at  in  imperii 
atque  in  nominis  populi  Romani  dignitatem  Accord- 
ingl*  the  phrases  " majestas  populi  Romani"  " im- 
perii majestas,"7  signify  the  whole  of  that  which 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xzxvi.,  25.— Theophrast.,  De  Lapid.,c.  73.— 
Moore's  Anc.  Mineralogy,  p.  115.) — 2.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  64  -  T1 
phrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  II. — Id.  ib.,  vi.,  3. — Adams,  Append..  *.  v./-~ 
3.  (Aristot ,  H.  A.,  viii.,  19.1—4.  (Aristot ,  H.  A.,  vi.,  -PLii 
H.  N.,  ix.,  26. — Coray  ad  Xenocr. — Adams,  Appenc  ,  s.  ».)— • 
(Dig.  48  tit.  4,  s.  I.)— 6.  (Part.,  30.)— 7.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  fr*  M) 
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constituted  the  Roman  state ;  in  ciuei  wi.ils,  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  lioman  state.  The  expres- 
sion minuere  majestatem  consequently  signifies  any 
act  by  which  this  majestas  is  impaired  ;  and  it  is 
thus  defined  by  Cicero  :*  "  Majestatem  minuere  est 
it  dignitale,  aut  amplitudine,  aut  potestate  populi  aut 
lorum  quilus  populus  potestatem  dedit,  aliquid  dero- 
gai  •■  '*  The  phrase  majestas  publica  in  the  Digest 
is  equivalent  to  the  majestas  populi  Romani.  In 
the  republican  period,  the  term  majestas  laesa  or 
rainuta  was  most  commonly  applied  to  cases  of  a 
general  betraying  or  surrendering  his  army  to  the 
enemy,  exciting  sedition,  and  generally  by  his  bad 
conduct  ir.  administration  impairing  the  majestas 
of  the  state.'' 

The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  punished  with 
death  a  person  who  stirred  up  an  enemy  against 
Rome,  or  surrendered  a  Roman  citizen  to  an  ene- 
my.* The  leges  majestatis  seem  to  have  extend- 
ed the  offence  of  majestas  generally  to  all  acts 
which  impaired  the  majestas  publica ;  and  several 
of  fK  special  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia  are  enu- 
rjQbiaced  in  the  passage  just  referred  to. 

It  seems  difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  the  lex  Ju- 
lia carried  the  offence  of  majestas  with  respect  to 
the  person  of  the  princcps.  Like  many  other  leges, 
it  was  modified  by  senatus  cousulta  and  imperial 
constitutions  ;  and  we  cannot  conclude  from  the 
title  in  the  Digest,  "  Ad  Legem  JuLxam  Majestatis,'''' 
that  all  the  provisions  enumerated  under  that  title 
were  comprehended  in  the  original  lex  Julia.  It  is 
stated  by  Marcianus,  as  there  cited,  that  it  was  not 
majestas  to  repair  the  statues  01"  the  Caesar  which 
were  going  to  decay;  and  a  rescript  of  Severus  and 
his  3on  Antoninus  Caracalla  declared  that  if  a  stone 
was  thrown  and  accidentally  struck  a  statue  of  the 
emperor,  that  also  was  not  majestas  ;  and  they  also 
grac;ously  declared  that  it  w«s  not  majestas  to  sell 
the  statues  of  the  Caesar  betore  they  were  conse- 
crated. Here,  then,  is  an  instance,  under  the  title 
Ad  Legem  Juliam  Majestatis,  of  the  imperial  re- 
scripts declaring  what  was  not  majestas.  But 
there  is  also  an  extract  from  Saturninus,  De  Judi- 
ciis,  who  says  that  if  a  person  melted  down  the 
sutues  or  imagines  of  the  imperator  which  were 
b!  ady  consecrated,  or  did  any  similar  act,  he  was 
li  le  to  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Julia  Majestatis. 
li  it  erven  this  dots  not  prove  that  this  provision 
v  is  a  part  of  the  Julia  lex  as  originally  passed,  for 
a  lex,  after  being  amended  by  senatus  consulta  or 
imperial  constitutions,  still  retained  its  name. 

The  old  punishment  of  majestas  was  perpetual 
interdiction  from  fire  and  water ;  but  now,  says 
Paulus,'  that  is,  in  the  later  imperial  period,  persons 
of  low  condition  are  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  or  burn- 
ed alive  ;  persons  of  better  condition  are  simply  put 
to  death.  The  property  of  the  offender  was  confis- 
cated, and  his  memory  was  infamous. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Republic,  every  act  of  a 
citizen  which  wr.s  injurious  to  the  state  or  its  peace 
was  called  perduellio,  and  the  offender  ( pcrducllis) 
was  tried  before  the  populus  (populi  judieio),  and.  if 
convicted,  put  to  death.*  Cn.  Fulvius'  was  charged 
with  the  offence  of  perduellio  for  losing  a  Roman 
army  According  to  Gaius,  "  perduelhs"  originally 
signified  "hostu  ;"*  and  thus  the  old  offence  of  per- 
duellio was  equivalent  to  making  war  on  the  Roman 
State.  The  trial  for  perduellio  (pcrdttellumis  judi- 
cium) existed  to  the  later  times  of  the  Republic  ; 
but  the  name  seems  to  have  almost  fallen  into  dis- 
use, and  various  leges  were  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  more  accurately  what  should  be  ma- 


1.  (Da  Invent.,  ii  ,  17.)— 3.  (Vid.  Cie.  ad  Fud.,  hi.,  11 :  "  Ma- 
jaatatnm  aunati.")— 3.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  Ti.)—4.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  4, 
•  3  >— 5.  (S.  R.,  r  ,  39  )— fl  (Lit.,  ii.,  41.— Id.,  tl,  30  )  — 7. 
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jestas.  These  were  a  lex  Apuleia,  probably  passed- 
in  the  fifth  consulship  of  Marius,  the  exact  content* 
of  which  are  unknown  ;l  a  lex  Varia,  B.C.  91 ;  a  lex 
Cornelia,  passed  by  L.  C.  Sulla,1  and  the  lex  Julia 
already  mentioned,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
continued  under  the  Empire  to  be  the  fundamental 
enactment  on  this  subject.  This  lex  Julia  is  by 
some  attributed  to  C.  J.  Caesar,  and  assigned  to 
the  year  B.C.  48,  and  this  may  be  the  lex  referred 
to  in  the  Digest ;  some  assume  a  second  lex  Ju- 
lia, under  Augustus,  but  perhaps  without  sufficient 
grounds. 

Under  the  Empire  the  term  majestas  was  applied 
to  the  person  of  the  reigning  Caesar,  and  we  find 
the  phrases  majestas  Augusta,  imperatona,  a^d  re- 
gia.  It  was,  however,  nothing  new  to  apply  the 
term  to  the  emperor,  considered  in  some  of  his  va- 
rious capacities,  for  it  was  applied  to  the  magistrrt 
tus  under  the  Republic,  as  to  the  consul  and  pr«- 
tor.'  Horace  even  addresses  Augustus*  in  the 
terms  "majestas  ruo,"  but  this  can  hardly  be  view- 
ed otherwise  than  as  a  personal  compliment,  and 
not  as  said  with  reference  to  any  of  the  offices 
which  he  held  The  extension  of  the  penalties  to 
various  new  offences  against  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror belongs,  of  course,  to  the  imperial  period.  Au- 
gustus availed  himself  of  the  lex  for  prosecuting  the 
authors  of  famosi  libelli  (cognition em  de  famosis  li 
bellis,  specie  legis  ejus,  tractavit*) :  the  proper  infer- 
ence from  the  passage  of  Tacitus  is,  that  the  leges 
majestatis  (for  they  all  seem  to  be  comprised  under 
the  term  "  legem  majestatis")  did  not  apply  to  words 
or  writings,  for  these  were  punishable  otherwise. 
The  passage  of  Cicero*  is  manifes  ly  corrupt,  and, 
as  it  stands,  inconsistent  with  the  context ;  it  can- 
not be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  lex  Majestatis  of 
Sulla  contained  any  provisions  as  to  libellous  words, 
as  to  which  there  were  other  sufficient  provisions. 
( Vid.  Injuria.)  Sigonius  has  attempted  to  collect 
the  capita  of  the  lex  Majestatis  of  Sulla.  Ilndei 
Tiberius,  the  offence  of  majestas  was  extended  tt 
all  acts  and  words  which  might  appear  to  be  disre- 
spectful to  the  princeps,  as  appears  from  various 
passages  in  Tacitus.'  The  term  perduellio  was  in 
use  under  the  Empire,  and  seems  to  have  been 
equivalent  to  majestas  at  that  period. 

An  inquiry  might  be  made  into  an  act  of  majes- 
tas against  the  imperator  even  after  the  death  ol 
the  offender  ;  a  rule  which  was  established  (as  we 
are  informed  by  Paulus)  by  M.  Aurelius  in  the  case 
of  Druncianus,  a  senator  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
outbreak  of  Cassius,  and  whose  property  was  claim 
ed  by  the  fiscus  after  his  death.  (Perhaps  the  ac- 
count of  Capitolinus,*  and  of  Vulcatius  Gallic-anus,' 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement  of  Paulus.', 
A  constitution  of  S.  Severus  and  Antoninus  Cara- 
calla declared  that,  from  the  time  that  an  act  ol 
majestas  was  committed,  a  man  could  not  alienate 
his  property  or  manumit  a  slave,  to  which  the  great 
(mngnus)  Antoninus  (probably  Caracalla  is  still 
meant)  added,  that  a  debtor  could  not,  after  that 
time,  lawfully  make  a  payment  to  him  In  the 
matter  of  majestas,  slaves  could  also  be  examined 
by  torture  in  order  to  give  evidence  against  their 
master :  this  provision,  though  comprehended  in 
the  code  under  the  title  Ad  I^egem  Juliam  Majes- 
tatis, wan  perhaps  not  contained  in  the  original 
law,  for  Tiberius  sold  a  man's  slaves  to  the  actor 
publiciis,'*  in  order  that  they  might  give  evidence 
against  their  master,  who  was  accused  of  repetun- 
dae  and  also  of  majestas.    Women  were  admitted 

I.  (Ci&,  l)n  Or.,  ii..  25,  49  )-3.  (Cie.  in  Pi*.,  SI. — Id.,  Pr 
Clucnt.,  35.)— 3.  (Cie,  I'hilipp.,  mi.,  9.— Cic.  in  Pi*.,  II.)— 4 
(Epiat.,  II.,  i  ,  288  )— 5.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  78  -bum  Caaa.,  Itl 
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as  evidence  in  a  case  of  laesa  majestas,  and  the 
case  of  Fulvia  is  cited  as  an  instance.1 

As  to  the  phrase  patria  majestas,  see  Patru 
Potrstas. 

*MALABATHRUM  (nalaoaSpov).  The  Indian 
ftaXaGadpov,  described  in  the  Periplus  of  Arrian, 
is  indisputably,  according  to  Adams,  the  Betel 
or,  rather,  the  Araeca-nut  enveloped  in  the  leaves 
of  the  Betel.  There  are  three  species  of  Betel, 
namely,  Malabatkron  hydrosphccrum,  mesosphcerum, 
Rnd  microspharum.  Horace  applies  the  word  to  an 
ointment  or  perfume,  "  perfusus  nilentes  Malabathro 
Syrio  capillos,"  on  which  passage  Porphyrion  re- 
marks, "Malabathrum  unguenti  speciem  esse  scimus." 
Isidorus  says  of  it,  "  Folium  dictum,  quod  sine  ulla 
radice  innatans  in  India;  litoribus  colligitur."  It 
is  unilormly  called  folium  by  Apicius.  According 
to  Geoffrey,  ii  is  the  leaf  of  a  kind  of  wild  cinna- 
mon-tree. Sprengel,  in  like  manner,  holds  it  to  be  a 
cassia-leaf.  From  this  conflict  of  authorities,  it 
would  appear  that  the  term,  though  properly  signi 
lying  what  we  have  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  became  gradually  applied  to  other  and 
different  aromatics." 

*MAL'ACHE  (uakaxv)-  Sprengel,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Walpole,  decides  that  the  edible  fiaXaxn  of 
the  Greeks,  or  p..  Knnevrv  of  Dioscorides,  was  the 
Malm  sylvestris.  The  SevSpo/ialaxv  of  Galen  he  sets 
down  as  the  Althaa  rozea.  According  to  Sibthorp, 
this  is  the  officinal  mallows  of  the  modern  Greeks. 
"  As  emollients,  mallows  are  well  known  in  medi- 
cal practice,  the  Marsh-mallow  (Altkata  officinalis) 
being  one  of  the  most  useful  among  this  kind  of 
remedial  substances."3 

*MALACIA  (pahdma).  "One  of  the  inferior 
classes  of  animals,  according  to  the  Aristotelian  ar- 
angement,  which  nearly  corresponds  to  that  of 
Cuvier.  The  cuttle-fish  and  a  few  others  were 
iflaced  in  this  class.  They  are  called  Mollia  by 
Pliny,  who,  however,  is  guilty  of  inconsistency  in 
applying  this  term  to  the  paXanoarpaita  on  one  or 
more  occasions."4 

♦MALACOCRANEUS  ( ucAa.KOKpa.vevc ),  a  bird 
briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.  Gesner  concludes  that 
it  is  the  "  Pica  glandaria"  of  Pliny,  namely,  the 
Jay,  or  Gamdus  glandarius,  Brisson,  the  same  as 
the  Corvus  glandarius,  L.5 

MA'LLEUS,  dim.  MALLE'OLUS  ((laicrrjp  :  a<l>v- 
pa,  dim.  a<pvpiov),  a  Hammer,  a  Mallet.  In  the 
hands  of  the  farmer,  the  mallet  of  wood  served  to 
break  down  the  clods  (occare)  and  to  pulverize 
them.6  The  butcher  used  it  in  slaying  cattle  by 
striking  the  head,  and  we  often  read  of  it  as  used 
by  the  smith  upon  the  anvil.7  When  several  men 
were  employed  at  the  same  anvil,  it  was  a  matter 
of  necessity  that  they  should  strike  in  time,  and 
Virgil  accordingly  says  of  the  Cyclopes,  "  Inter  se 
brachia  tollunt  in  numerum."*  The  scene  which 
he  describes  is  represented  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut, taken  from  an  ancient  bas-relief,  in  which  Vul- 
can, Brontes,  and  Steropes  are  seen  forging  the 
metal,  while  the  third  Cyclops,  Pyracmon,  blows 
ihe  bellows.9  Beside  the  anvil-stand  (vid.  Incus) 
is  seen  the  vessel  of  water  in  which  the  hot  iron 
or  bronze  was  immersed.10 

But,  besides  the  employment  of  the  hammer  upon 
the  anvil  for  making  all  ordinary  utensils,  the  smith 


1  (Dig.  48,  tit.  4— Cod.  ix.,  tit.  8.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  11.— Isid., 
One-,  xviii.,  9. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P., 
i ,  I.— Dioscor.,  ii.,  144. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  4.  (Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  18. — Adams,  Append., 
a.  T.) — u.  (Colum.,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  13.  —  Id.  ib.,  xi.,  2.— Virg., 
©eorg.,  i.,  105.— Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  53,  215.— Id.  ib.,  iii.,  44.— 
Aristoph.,  Put,  566.— Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  12.— Id.  ib.,x.,  29.)— 7. 
(Ovid,  Met.,  ii.,  627.— Horn.,  II.,  xviii.,  477.— Od.,  iii.,  434.— 
Apoll.  Rhod ,  iii ,  1254.— Herod.,  i.,  68.— Callnn.,  Hymn,  in  Di- 
in.,  59.-   A*istot.,  De  Gen.  Aniin.,  v.,  8.1—8.  (Geore.,  iv.,  174. 

JEn.,  vih.,  452.)—9  I  ma  ,  viii ,  425.;— 10.  (Ib.,  v  440,  451.) 
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(X<d.Kei>c)  wrought  with  this  instrument  figuise 
called  Ipya  c^vpriXara  (or  dloa^vpnra1 ),  which  were 
either  small  and  fine,  some  of  their  parts  being 
beaten  as  thin  as  paper,  and  being  in  very  high  re- 
lief, as  in  the  bronzes  of  Siris  (vid.  Lorica,  p.  598),  or 
of  colossal  proportions,  being  composed  of  separ«te 
plates  riveted  together  ;  of  this,  the  most  remark- 
able example  was  the  statue  of  the  sun  of  wroughl 
bronze  (ofyvprfkaroc  koTmcsooc  fiaiornpoKOKia3),  sev- 
enty cubits  high,  which  w;.a  erected  in  Rhodes 
Another  remarkable  production  of  the  same  kind 
was  the  golden  statue  of  Jupiter,*  which  was  erect- 
ed at  Olympia  by  the  sons  of  Cypselus.  The  right- 
hand  figure  of  Hercules,  in  the  woodcut  at  page  93, 
is  taken  from  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  bronze 
candelabrum,  found  in  1812  near  Perugia,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  It  consists 
of  embossed  plates,  finely  wrought  with  the  ham- 
mer, and  the  small  rivets  for  holding  them  togeth- 
er are  still  visible. 

By  other  artificers  the  hammer  was  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  chisel  (vid.  Doi.abra),  as  by  the 
carpenter  (pulsans  malleus;*  woodcut,  p.  62)  and 
the  sculptor. 

The  term  malleolus  denoted  a  hammer,  the  trans- 
verse head  of  which  was  formed  for  holding  pitch 
and  tow,  which,  having  been  set  on  fire,  was  pro- 
jected slowly,  so  that  it  might  not  be  extinguished 
during  its  flight,  upon  houses  and  other  buildingi 
in  order  to  set  them  on  fire,  and  which  was,  there- 
fore, commonly  used  in  sieges,  together  with  tcrche* 
and  falaricas/   (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

When  the  shoot  of  a  vine  was  cut  in  order  to  be 
set  in  the  ground,  part  of  the  stem  was  also  cut 
away  with  it,  and  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  head 
of  a  hammer;  hence  such  cuttings  were  called 
malleoli.'' 

*M  ALINOTH  ALLE  (fiaXivoddllv),  a  plant  which, 
according  to  Bauhin,  some  had  taken  for  the  Cyperui 
esculentus.    Stackhouse  adopts  this  opinion.8 

*MALTHE  (uuldn),  a  fish  mentioned  by  Oppian. 
Athenaeus,  and  ^Elian.  All  that  we  can  ascertair 
of  it,  remarks  Adams,  is,  that  it  was  of  the  Ceta- 
ceous tribe.9 

♦MALVA.  (Vid.  Malache.) 
♦MALUM  (pfjlov).  "  According  to  Macrobius 
the  ancients  applied  the  term  mala  to  all  kinds  oj 
fruit  which  have  the  hard  part  or  kernel  within, 
and  the  esculent  part  outside.  The  various  kind* 
treated  of  by  ancient  authors  will  be  found  undei 
their  several  heads."10 
MALUS  ('Io-rric).    The  ancients  had  vessels  with 


1.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  222.)— 2.  (Theocri<;.,  xxii.,  47.)— 3 
(Philo,  De  7  Spectac,  4,  p.  14,  ed.  Orelli.)— 4.  (Strabo,  viii.,  6. 
20.— Plat.,  Pha:dr.,  p.  232,  Hemdorf.)— 5.  (Coripp.,  Dc  Laud 
Just.,  iv.,  47.)  —  6.  (Liv.,  xxxviii.,  6. —  Non.  Marcell.,  p.  556, 
ed.  Lips. — Festus,  8.  v. — Cic,  Pro  Mil.,  24. — Veget.,  De  R« 
Mil.,  iv.,  18.— Vitruv.,  x.,  16,  9,  ed.  Schneider.)— 7.  (Cic,  D* 
Sen.,  15,— Col.,  Ue  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  6.— Id.  ib.,  xi.,  2.)—!?  (Tlw 
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•ne  two,  and  three  masts.  The  inscriptions  recent- 
ly discovered  at  Athens  contain  a  perfect  inventory 
of  all  the  gear  issued  to  trieres  and  tetreres,  and 
they  have  been  illustrated  and  deciphered  by 
Bockh.1  From  this  work  we  pereen  e  that  two 
masts  were  issued  from  the  veupiov  for  every  trieres, 
and  are  enabled  to  correct  Hesychius,  who  calls  the 
f.rti  or  mainmast  undreioc,  whereas  this  is  unques- 
fior  ably  the  foremast.  The  other  lexicographers 
tither  omit  the  word,  or  give  an  imperfect  sense  to 
it.  These  inscriptions  enable  us  to  give  it  an  ex- 
icl  signification.  In  11  ,  92,  they  give  iarov  ueyd- 
W  and  lorov  uKarrinv  as  distinct  gear.  The  masts 
of  the  tetreres  arp  similarly  termed  iitovc.  u.,  e. 
For  a  triakonter,  two  masts,  both  termed  icroi,  ap- 
pear T7ii.,  sub  init.  In  two-masted  ships  the  small- 
er mast  was  usually  near  the  prore.  In  three- 
masted  ships  the  size  of  the  masts  decreased  as 
they  approached  the  stem  ;  the  largest  was  the  near- 
est to  the  stern.  The  mast  was  of  one  entire  piece. 
Pliny'  tells  us  the  mast  and  the  yards  were  usually 
of  nr.  Respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  yard 
was  affixed  to  the  mast,  see  the  article  Antenna. 
We  do  not  find  in  the  inscriptions  alluded  to,  and 
which  are  mostly  of  the  aera  of  Demosthenes,  who 
is  named  in  them,  any  terms  by  which  parts  of  the 
mast  are  described.  It  seems  to  have  been  always 
issued  to  the  trierarch  as  a  piece  of  solid  gear.  The 
price  of  the  large  mast  is  given  in  these  inscrip- 
tions (probably,  as  Bockh  conjectures,  with  hoops, 
etc.)  at  37  drachmae.  Pliny'  attributes  the  inven- 
tion of  the  mast  to  Daedalus. 

MALUS  OCULUS.    (  Vid.  Fabcinum.) 

MANCEPS  has  the  same  relation  to  mancipium 
that  auspex  has  to  auspicium.  It  is  properly  qui 
Dianu  capit.  But  the  word  has  several  special  sig- 
nifications. Mancipes  were  those  who  bid  at  the 
public  lettings  of  the  censors  for  the  purpose  of 
fanning  any  part  of  the  public  property.*  Some- 
times the  chief  of  the  publicani  generally  are  meant 
by  this  term,  as  they  were  no  doubt  the  bidders 
and  gave  the  security,  and  then  they  shared  the 
undertaking  with  others,  or  underlet  it.5  The  man- 
cipes would  accordingly  have  distinctive  names,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  revenue  which  they  took  on 
lease,  as  decurnani,  portitores,  pecuarii.  Suetoni- 
us* says  that  the  father  of  Petro  was  a  manceps  of 
labourers  (opera)  who  went  yearly  from  Umbrium 
to  Sabinum  to  cultivate  the  land  ;  that  is,  he  hired 
them  from  their  masters,  and  paid  so  much  for  the 
use  of  them,  as  is  now  often  done  in  slave  coun- 
tries. The  terms  mancipes  thermarum  et  salina- 
ruiu  occur  in  the  Thedosian  Code.' 

MANCIPATIO    (Vid  Mancipium) 

MA'NCIPl  RES.    (V,d  Dominium.) 

MANCIPII  CAUSA  The  three  expressions  by 
which  the  Romans  indicated  the  status  in  which  a 
free  person  might  be  with  respect  to  another,  were 
in  potestate,  in  manu,  and  in  mancipin  ejus  esse  ' 
(n  consequence  of  hia  potestas,  a  lather  could  inan- 
cipate  his  child  to  another  person,  for  in  the  old 
tunes  of  tin-  Republic  Ins  patria  potestas  was  hardly 
t'atinguished  from  property  ,  the  act  of  begetting 
was  equivalent  to  the  acquisition  of  ownership.  A 
husband  had  the  same  power  over  a  wife  in  manu. 
for  Bhe  was  "  tiliae  loco."  Accordingly,  a  child  in 
potestate  and  a  wife  in  manu  were  properly  re- 
uancifi  and  they  were  said  to  be  in  mancipio 
Hull  Biich  persons,  when  mancipated,  were  not  ex- 
actly in  the  relation  of  slaves  to  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  mancipated,  but  they  occupied  a 
status  between  free  persons  an4  slaves,  which  was 


1.  (**  Urk  indeo  du  SwwfMen  des  >  narhri,  Suites,"  Berlin, 
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expressed  by  the  words  mancipii  causa  SLth  pei 
sons  as  were  in  mancipii  causa  were  not  sui  juris, 
and  all  that  they  acquired  was  acquired  for  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  mancipated.  But  they 
differed  from  slaves  in  not  being  possessed;  they 
might  also  have  an  injuriarum  actx>  for  ill-treat- 
ment from  those  who  had  them  in  mancipio,  and 
they  did  not  lose  the  rights  of  injrenui,  but  these 
rights  were  only  suspended.  As  to  contracts,  the 
person  with  whom  they  contracted  might  obtain 
the  sale  of  such  property  (bona)  as  would  have  been 
theirs  if  they  had  not  been  in  mancipii  causa,  as 
Gaius  expresses  it.*  Persons  in  mancipii  causa 
might  be  manumitted  in  the  same  way  as  slaves, 
and  the  limitations  of  the  lex  AZUn  Senna  and  Furia 
Caninia  did  not  apply  to  such  manumissions.  The 
person  who  effected  the  manumission  thereby  ac- 
quired a  kind  of  patronal  right,  which  was  of  some 
importance  in  the  matters  of  hereditas  and  tutela. 

The  strict  practice  of  mancipatio  had  fallen  into 
disuse  in  the  time  of  Gaius,  and  probably  still  ear- 
lier, and  it  had  then  become  a  mere  legal  form  by 
which  the  patria  potestas  was  dissolved  (vid.  Eman- 
cipation except  a  person  was  mancipated  ex  nox- 
ali  causa.  In  case  of  delicts  by  the  son,  the  father 
could  mancipate  him(ez  noxali  causa  mancipio  dare), 
and  one  act  of  mancipatio  was  considered  suffi 
cient but  the  son  had  a  right  of  action  for  recov 
ering  his  freedom,  when  he  had  worked  out  the 
amount  of  the  damage.*  Justinian  put  an  end  to 
the  noxae  datio  in  the  case  of  children,  which,  in- 
deed, before  his  time  had  fallen  into  disuse.1 

In  his  time,  Gaius  remarks,'  that  men  were  not 
kept  in  mancipii  causa  (in  eo  jure)  for  any  long  time, 
the  form  of  mancipatio  being  only  used  (except  in 
the  case  of  a  noxalis  causa)  for  the  purpose  of  eman- 
cipation. But  questions  of  law  still  arose  out  at 
this  form  j  for  the  three  mancipationes,  which  were 
necessary  in  the  case  of  a  son,  might  not  always 
have  been  observed.  Accordingly,  a  child  begotten 
by  a  son  who  had  been  twice  mancipated,  but  born 
after  the  third  mancipatio  of  his  father,  was  still  in 
the  power  of  his  grandfather.  A  child  begotten  by 
a  son  who  was  in  his  third  mancipatio,  came  into 
his  father's  power  if  he  was  manumitted  after  thai 
mancipation ;  but  if  the  father  died  in  mancipio,  the 
child  became  sui  juris.7 

Coemplio,  by  which  a  woman  came  in  manum 
was  effected  by  mancipatio,  and  the  coemptio  might 
be  either  matrimonii  causa  or  fiducial  causa.  The 
fiduciae  causa  coemptio  was  a  ceremony  which  was 
necessary  when  a  woman  wished  to  change  her 
tutores,  and  al.io  when  she  wished  to  make  a  will  • 
but  a  senatus  consultum  of  Hadrian  dispensed  with 
the  ceremony  in  the  latter  case.' 

Dion  Cassius*  says  that  Tiberius  Nero  transferred 
or  gave  (t§Mune)  his  wife  to  Octavianus,  as  a  father 
would  do;  and  the  transfer  of  his  wife  Marcia  by 
the  younger  Cain  to  Quintus  Hortensius"  is  a  well- 
known  story  II  is  probable  thai  in  both  these 
cases  the  wife  was  in  manu,  and,  accordingly,  mighl 
be  mancipated,  and  her  children  horn  to  her  new 
husband  would  be  in  his  power. 

The  situation  of  a  debtor  who  w  as  adjudicated  to 
his  creditor  resembled  that  of  a  person  who  was  in 
mancipii  causa 

MANCFPIUM  The  etymology  of  this  word  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  word  mancipatio,  of  which 
Gaius"  says,  "  Mancipatio  dicitur  quia  manu  ret  ca- 
pilur."  The  term  mancipium,  then,  is  derived  from 
the  act  of  corporeal  apprehension  of  a  thing  ;  and 
this  corpor-al  apprehension  is  with  reference  to  the 
transfer  o'  ihe  ownership  of  a  thing     It  was  not  i 
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ample  corporeal  apprehension,  but  one  which  was 
accompanied  with  certain  forms  described  by  Ga.us 
"  Mancipatio  is  effected  in  the  presence  of  not  less 
than  five  witnesses,  who  must  be  Roman  citizens 
and  of  the  age  of  puberty  (puberes),  and  also  in  the 
presence  of  another  person  of  the  same  status,  who 
holds  a  pair  of  brazen  scales,  and  hence  is  called 
Libripens.  The  purchaser  (qui  mancipio  accipit), 
taking  hold  of  the  thing,  says,  I  affirm  that  this 
■lave  (homo)  is  mine  ex  jure  Quiritium,  and  he  is 
purchased  by  me  with  this  piece  of  money  (as)  and 
brazen  scales.  He  then  strikes  the  scales  with  the 
piece  of  money,  and  gives  it  to  the  seller  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  price  (quasi  preth  loco)."  The  same  ac- 
count of  the  matter  is  given  more  briefly  by  Ulpian* 
This  mode  of  transfer  applied  to  all  res  maneipi, 
whether  free  persons  or  slaves,  animals  or  lands. 
Lands  (pradia)  might  be  thus  transferred,  though 
the  parties  to  the  mancipatio  were  not  on  the  lands ; 
but  all  other  things,  which  were  objects  of  manci- 
patio, were  only  transferable  in  the  presence  of  the 
parties,  because  corporeal  apprehension  was  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  ceremony.  Gaius  calls  manci- 
patio "  imaginaria  qucedamvenditio;"  for,  though  the 
law  required  this  form  for  the  transfer  of  the  quiri- 
tarian  ownership,  the  real  contract  of  sale  consisted 
in  the  agreement  of  the  parties  as  to  the  price.  The 
party  who  transferred  the  ownership  of  a  thing  pur- 
suant to  these  forms  was  said  "  mancipio  dare ;"  he 
who  thus  acquired  the  ownership  was  said  "  mancip- 
io accipere."  The  verb  "  mancipare"  is  sometimes 
used  as  equivalent  to  "mancipio  dare."  Horace3 
uses  the  phrase  "mancipat  usus,"  which  is  not  an 
unreasonable  license :  he  means  to  say  that  "  usus" 
or  usucapioi  has  the  same  effect  as  mancipatio, 
which  is  true ;  but  usus  only  had  its  effect  in  the 
case  of  res  maneipi,  where  there  had  been  no  man- 
cipatio or  in  jure  cessio. 

Mancipatio  is  used  by  Gaius  to  express  the  act 
of  transfer,  but  in  Cicero  the  word  mancipium  is 
used  in  this  sense.* 

The  division  of  things  into  res  maneipi  and  nec 
maneipi  had  reference  to  the  formalities  requisite  to 
be  observed  in  the  transfer  of  ownership.  It  is 
stated  in  the  article  Dominium  what  things  were 
things  maneipi.  To  this  list  may  \>r,  added  children 
of  Roman  parents,  who  were,  according  to  the  old 
law,  res  maneipi.  (Vid.  Mancipii  Causa.)  The 
quiritarian  ownership  of  res  maneipi  could  only  be 
immediately  transferred  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure 
cessio;  transfer  by  tradition  only  made  such  things 
in  bonis.  The  quiritarian  ownership  of  res  nec 
maneipi  was  acquired  by  tradition  only.  Quiritarian 
ownership  is  called  mancipium  by  the  earlier  Ro- 
man writers :  the  word  dominium  is  first  used  by 
later  writers,  as,  for  instance,  Gaius.  Mancipatio 
could  only  take  place  between  Roman  citizens  or 
those  who  had  the  commercium ;  which,  indeed, 
appears  from  the  words  used  by  the  purchaser.* 

The  old  word,  then,  by  which  this  formal  transfer 
of  ownership  was  made,  was  mancipium,  which  oc- 
curs in  the  Twelve  Tables.6  The  word  nexum  or 
nexus  is  also  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense. 
Cicero7  defines  "  abalienatio"  to  be  "  ejus  rei  qua. 
numcipi  est ;"  and  this  is  effected  either  by  "  traditio 
tlteri  nexu  aut  in  jure  cessio  inter  quos  ea  jure  civih 
fieri  possunt."  According  to  this  definition,  "  aba- 
lienatio" is  of  a  res  maneipi,  a  class  of  things  deter- 
minate ;  and  the  mode  of  transfer  is  either  by  "  tra- 
ditio nexu"  or  by  "in  jure  cessio."  The  two  modes 
correspond  respectively  to  the  "  mancipatio"  and 
"  in  jure  cessto"  of  Gams,*  and,  accordingly,  manci- 
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patio,  or  the  older  term  mancipium,  is  equivalent  u 
"  traditio  nexu  ••"  in  other  words,  mancipium  was  t 
nexus  or  nexum.  Cicero1  uses  both  words  in  the 
same  sentence,  where  he  speaks  of  various  titles  to 
property,  and  among  them  he  mentions  the  jus 
mancipii  and  jus  nexi.  He  may  mean  here  to 
speak  of  the  jus  mancipii  in  its  special  sense,  aa 
contrasted  with  the  jus  nexi,  which  had  a  wide? 
meaning ;  in  another  instance  he  uses  both  wor^.t 
to  express  one  thing.1  According  to  JSlius  GaHns. 
everything  was  "  nexum"  "  quodcunque  per  <rs  et 
libram  geritm ;"  and  as  mancipatio  was  effected 
per  ass  et  libram,  it  was  consequently  a  nexum. 
The  form  of  mancipatio  by  the  ses  and  libra  con- 
tinued probably  till  Justinian  abolished  the  distinc- 
tion between  res  maneipi  and  res  nec  maneipi.  It 
is  alluded  to  by  Horace,'  and  the  libra,  says  Pliny,* 
is  still  used  in  such  forms  of  transfer. 

When  things  were  transferred  mancipio,  the  vend 
or  was  bound  to  warranty  in  double  of  the  amount 
of  the  thing  sold.*  A  vendor,  therefore,  who  had  a 
doubtful  title,  would  not  sell  by  mancipium,  but  would 
merely  transfer  by  delivery,  and  leave  the  purchasei 
to  obtain  the  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  thing  by 
usucapion.6  Accordingly,  Varro  observes,7  that  if 
a  slave  was  not  transferred  by  mancipium,  the 
seller  entered  into  a  stipulatio  dupli,  to  be  enforced 
by  the  buyer  in  the  case  of  eviction ;  when  the 
transfer  was  by  mancipium,  this  stipulation  was  not 
necessary.  The  terms  of  the  contract  were  called 
lex  mancipii,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  from 
the  passage  of  Cicero9  that  the  lex  contained  the 
penalty,  but  merely  that  it  contained  what  the  sellei 
warranted.9 

It  will  easily  result  from  what  has  been  said,  thai 
mancipium  may  be  used  as  equivalent  to  complete 
ownership,  and  may  thus  be  opposed  to  usus,  as  ii 
a  passage  of  Lucretius  that  has  been  often  quoted," 
and  to  fructus.11  Sometimes  the  word  maneipi  uu 
signifies  a  slave,  as  being  one  of  the  res  maneipi 
this  is  probably  the  sense  of  the  word  in  Cicero,1 
and  certainly  in  Horace.1*  Sometimes  mancipia  it 
used  generally  for  res  maneipi,1*  unless  rem  maneipi 
is  the  right  reading  in  that  passage. 

The  subject  of  mancipium  and  mancipatio  is  dis- 
cussed by  Corn.  Van  Bynkershoek,  Opusculum  de 
Reims  Maneipi  et  Nec  Maneipi. 

MANDA'TI  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Mandatum.) 

MANDATUM  exists  when  one  person  commis- 
sions another  to  do  something  without  reward,  and 
that  other  person  undertakes  to  do  it :  and  general- 
ly it  may  be  stated,  that  whenever  a  man  gives  a 
thing  to  another  to  do,  which,  if  the  thing  were  to 
be  done  for  pay  (merces),  would  make  the  transac- 
tion a  contract  of  locatio  and  conductio,  the  right  to 
the  actio  mandati  arises  ;  as,  if  a  man  gives  clothes 
to  a  fullo  to  be  furbished  up  and  cleaned,  or  to  a 
tailor  (sarcinator)  to  mend.  The  person  who  gave 
the  commission  was  the  mandator,  he  who  received 
it  was  the  mandatarius.  The  mandatum  might  be 
either  on  the  sole  account  of  the  mandator,  or  on 
another  person's  account,  or  on  the  account  of  the 
mandator  and  another  person,  or  on  account  of  the 
mandator  and  mandatarius,  or  on  the. account  of 
the  mandatarius  and  another  person.  But  there 
could  be  no  mandatum  on  the  account  (gratia)  of  tht 
mandatarius  only  ;  as  if  a  man  were  to  advise  an- 
other to  put  his  money  out  to  interest,  and  it  were 
lost,  the  loser  would  have  no  mandati  actio  against 
his  adviser.  If  the  advice  were  to  lend  the  money 
to  Titius,  and  the  loan  had  the  like  result,  it  was  a 
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question  whether  this  was  a  case  of  mandatum  ; 
»ut  the  opinion  of  Sabinus  prevailed  that  it  was. 
It  was  not  mandatum  if  the  thing  was  contra  bonos 
sores,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  object  of  the  man- 
datum  was  an  illegal  act  A  mandatum  might  be 
general  or  special :  and  the  mandatarius  was  bound 
to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  mandatum.  The 
mandator  had  an  utilis  actio  against  such  persons 
as  the  mandatarius  contracted  with  ;  and  such  per- 
wns  had  the  like  action  against  the  mandator,  and 
a  diracta  actio  against  the  mandatarius.  The  man- 
dator and  mandatarius  had  also  respectively  a  di- 
recta  actio  against  one  another  in  respect  of  the 
mandatum  :  the  ac.io  of  the  mandatarius  might 
be  for  indemnity  generally  in  respect  of  what  he 
had  done  bona  fide.  If  the  mandatarius  exceeded 
his  commission,  he  had  no  action  against  the  man- 
dator; but  the  mandator,  in  such  case,  had  an  action 
for  the  amount  of  damage  sustained  by  the  non-ex- 
ecution of  the  mandatum,  provided  it  could  have 
been  executed.  The  mandatum  might  be  recalled 
so  long  as  no  part  of  it  was  performed  (dam  adhuc 
Integra  res  est).  In  the  like  case,  it  was  also  dis- 
solved by  the  death  of  either  party  ;  but  if  the 
mandatarius  executed  the  mandatum  after  the  death 
of  the  mandator,  in  ignorance  of  his  death,  he  had 
his  action,  of  course,  against  the  heres.  According 
to  Cicero,  a  inandati  judicium  was  "  non  minus  tur- 
pi quam  furti which,  however,  would  obviously 
depend  on  circumstances.    (Vid.  Infamla.) 

Mandatum  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
command  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  Under  the 
Empire,  the  mandata  principum  were  the  commands 
and  instructions  given  to  governors  of  provinces  and 
others.  Frontinus*  classes  the  mandata  principum 
witli  lex  and  senatus  consulta.* 

MANDFLE.    (Vid.  Latruncoli.) 

*MANDRAG'ORAS  (ftavdpaydpac),  the  Man- 
drake. "  It  is  to  be  remarked,"  observes  Adams, 
"  that  the  fiavApaydpac  of  Theophraslus  is  different 
from  that  of  Dioscorides.  Dodonaeus  determines 
the  former  to  be  the  Atropa  Belladonna.  According 
to  Sprengel,  the  M.  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Mandra- 
goras  vcrnalis,  Bertol.,  and  the  M.  famina  the  M. 
tutumnalis.  On  the  Mandragoras,  see  an  inlerest- 
ing  disquisition  in  the  Hierobotanieon  of  Celsius ."* 

MANDYAS.    (Vid.  Lacerna.) 

MA'NICA,  a  Sleeve.  Besides  the  use  of  sleeves 
sewed  to  the  tunic,  which,  when  so  manufactured, 
was  called  Chiridota,  or  "  manicata  tunica,"* 
sleeves  were  also  worn  as  a  separate  part  of  the 
dress.  Palladius*  mentions  the  propriety  of  provi- 
ding "  ocreax  manir.asque  de  pcllilm*,"  i  e.,  leggins  and 
sleeves  made  of  hides,  as  useful  both  to  the  hunts- 
man and  to  the  agricultural  labourer.  The  Roman 
gladiators  wore,  together  with  greaves,  a  sleeve  of 
an  appropriate  kind  on  the  right  arm  and  hand,'  as 
is  exhibited  in  the  woodcuts  at  page  477. 

These  parts  of  dress  are  mentioned  together  even 
as  early  as  the  Homeric  age.'  In  this  passage  the 
manictc  (xeipiAcr)  seem  to  be  mittens,  worn  on  the 
hands  to  protect  them  from  briers  and  thorns  :  and 
Eustathius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  dis- 
tinguishes between  simple  mittens,  such  as  our 
lbourer8  use  in  hedging,  and  gloves,  which  he  calls 
Xttpiiec  AanrvXCrrai.' 

Gloves  with  fingers  (digital in1')  were  worn  among 
the  Romans  for  the  performance  of  certain  manual 
operations.  1'liny  the  younger  refers  also  to  the 
use  of  manicee  in  winter  to  protect  the  hands  from 
eold."    Those  used  by  the  Persians  were  probably 
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madeof  fur,  perhaps  resembling  muffs ;  the  Pcibiant 
also  wore  gloves  in  winter  (6aKrv\fjBpacl).  In  an 
enumeration  of  the  instruments  of  torture  used  in 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  we  observe 
"  the  glove,"*  but  its  construction  or  material  ig 
not  described. 

Handcuffs  were  called  manica.' 

Besides  the  tunica  manicata  with  sleeves  reach- 
ing either  to  the  elbow  or  to  the  wrist,  of  whicl.  a 
description  is  given  under  Chiridota,  there  was 
another  variety,  in  which  the  sleeves  came  down 
only  a  little  below  the  shoulder  (see  woodcut,  page 
332).  The  Exomis  had  a  short  sleeve  for  the  left 
arm  only.  The  sleeves  of  the  Persian  tunic  (Can- 
dyb)  were  exceedingly  wide. 

MANI'PULUS.  The  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  which  is  clearly  derived  from  manus,  was  a 
handful  or  wisp  of  hay,  straw,  fern,  or  the  like;*  and 
this,  according  to  Roman  tradition,  affixed  to  the 
end  of  a  pole,  formed  the  primitive  military  standard 
in  the  days  of  Romulus  hence  it  was  applied  to  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  serving  under  the  same  en- 
sign (see  Varro,  Ling,  hat.,  v.,  88  ;  vi.,  85,  who 
connects  it  in  this  sense  directly  with  manus) ;  and 
when  the  ponderous  mass  of  the  phalanx  was  re- 
solved into  small  battalions  marshalled  in  open 
order,  these  were  termed  manipuli*  and  varied  in 
numbers  at  difFerent  periods  according  to  the  vary- 
ing constitution  of  the  legion. 

1.  The  earliest  account  of  their  formation  is 
given  in  Livy,7  where  the  narrative  is  in  itself 
sufficiently  intelligible,  although  the  whole  chapter 
has  been  elaborately  corrupted  by  Lipsius  and  oth- 
ers, who  were  determined  to  force  it  into  accord- 
ance with  the  statements  of  Polybius,  which  refei 
to  the  Roman  army  as  it  existed  200  years  later. 
According  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion, the  legion,  in  the  year  B.C.  377,  was  drawn  up 
in  three  lines,  as  described  on  page  103.  The  front 
line,  or  hastati,  consisted  of  15  manipuli,  each  ma- 
nipulus  containing  62  soldiers,  a  centurion,  and  a 
vexillarius.  The  second  line,  or  principes,  consist- 
ed, in  like  manner,  of  15  manipuli,  this  combined 
force  of  30  manipuli  being  comprehended  under  the 
general  appellation  of  antcpilani.  The  third  line,  or 
triarii,  was  also  drawn  up  in  15  divisions,  but  each 
of  these  was  triple,  containing  3  manipuli,  3  vexil- 
la,  and  186  men.  In  these  triple  manipuli  the  vet- 
erans, or  triarii  proper,  formed  the  front  ranks ;  im- 
mediately behind  them  stood  the  rorarii,  inferior  in 
age  and  renown,  while  the  accenst,  less  trustworthy 
than  either,  were  posted  in  the  extreme  rear.  The 
battle  array  may  be  represented  as  in  the  woodcut 
in  the  following  page. 

If  the  hastati  and  principes  were  successively  re- 
pulsed, they  retired  through  the  openings  left  be- 
tween the  maniples  of  the  triarii,  who  then  closed 
up  their  ranks  so  as  to  leave  no  space  between 
their  maniples,  and  presented  a  continuous  front 
and  solid  column  to  the  enemy :  the  heavy-armed 
veterans  in  the  foremost  ranks,  with  their  long  piU, 
now  bore  the  brunt  of  the  onset,  while  the  rorarii 
and  accensi  behind  gave  weight  and  consistency  to 
the  mass,  an  arrangement  bearing  evidence  to  a 
lingering  predilection  lor  the  principle  of  the  pha- 
lanx, and  representing,  just  as  we  might  expect  at 
that  period,  the  Roman  tactics  in  their  transition 
state.  The  only  change  made  in  the  common  read- 
ing of  Livy,  according  to  the  above  explanation,  is 
the  substitution  suggested  by  Stroth,  of  "  Ordo  sex- 
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tgenos  milites  et  duos,  centurionem  et  vexillarium 
unum,"  for  "  Ordo  sexagenos  milites,  duos  centuri- 
ones" &c.,  an  emendation,  the  truth  of  which  seems 
to  be  demonstrated  by  the  context  in  the  subse- 
quent paragraph,  where  the  triple  vexillum  or  ma- 
nipulus  is  said  to  have  contained  186  men,  i.  e., 
3x62.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  words  ordo, 
manipulus,  vexillum,  are  throughout  the  chapter  em- 
ployed as  synonymous,  and  they  continued  to  be 
used  indifferently  even  in  the  time  of  Polybius,1 
Kat  to  [lev  fiEpog  Ikclcstov  kKoXeaav  xal  rayfia  nai 
airdpav  kcu  arjfiaiav.  The  numbers  of  the  legion 
thus  described  are  stated  by  Livy  at  5000 ;  the  cal- 
culation will  stand  as  follows  : 

Hastati   15  x  62—  930 

Principes   15  X  62=  930 

Triarii   15x186=2790 

Centuriones  et  Vexillarii  =  150 

4800 

The  remaining  200  may  have  been  skirmishers 
not  included  in  the  manipular  battalions ;  or  we 
may  suppose  that  Livy  spoke  in  round  numbers,  in 
which  case,  instead  of  "  Scribebantur  autem  quatuor 
fere  legiones  quinis  millibus  peditum,"  we  should 
adopt  the  almost  necessary  correction,  "  Scribeban- 
tur autem  quatuor  legiones  quinis  fere  millibus  pedi- 
tum." 

2.  In  the  time  of  Polybius  (B.C.  150)  the  legion 
contained  4200  men,  except  in  cases  of  great  emer- 
gency, when  it  was  augmented  to  5000.*  It  was 
divided  into  1200  hastati,  1200  principes,  600  tria- 
rii, the  remaining  1200  being  velites,  who  were  dis- 
tributed equally  among  the  three  lines.  When  the 
legion  exceeded  4200,  the  numbers  of  the  hastati, 
principes,  and  velites  were  increased  in  proportion, 
the  number  of  triarii  always  remaining  the  same 
(600).  The  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii  were  sub- 
divided each  into  10  manipuli  or  ordines,  and  in  each 
manipulus  there  were  two  centuriones,  two  optiones, 
and  two  signifen :  hence,  when  the  legion  consisted 
of 4200,  a  manipulus  of  the  hastati  or  of  the  principes 
would  contain  120  men,  including  officers,  and  a 
manipulus  of  the  triarii  in  all  cases  60  men  only. 

3.  At  a  subsequent  period,  probably  during  the 
vvars  of  Marius,  certainly  before  the  time  of  Caesar, 
the  practice  of  marshalling  an  army  in  three  lines 
was  changed,  and  the  terms  hastati,  principes,  and 
triarii  fell  into  disuse.  The  legion,  as  explained 
under  Army,  p.  104,  was  now  divided  into  10  co- 
horles,  each  cohors  into  three  manipuli,  and  each 
manipulus  into  two  centurice,  the  manipulus  thus 
constituting  g^th  part  of  the  whole.  It  ought  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  locus  classicus  on  this  subject 
(see  p.  104)  is  a  quotation  by  Aulus  Gellius  from 
"  Cinciiu,  De  Re  Mihtari."  This  Cincius  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  Cincius  Ali- 
snentus  the  annalist ;  but  this  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible, for  Alimentus  served  during  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  Polybius,  who  flourished  full  fifty  years 
later,  gives  no  hint  of  any  such  arrangement  of  the 
Roman  troops. 
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4.  We  may  infer  that  manipulus  maintained  m 
last-mentioned  signification  under  the  first  empei 
ors  from  Tacitus,1  where  Germanicus,  when  haran 
guing  the  mutinous  legions  "  Adsistentcm  cemtionem 
quia  permixta  videbatur,  discedere  in  maniputos  juhet, 
.  .  .  vexilla  praferri,  ut  id  saltern  discerneret  cohortes  : 
but  in  Ann.,  xiv.,  58,  the  word  is  applied  more 
loosely  to  a  detachment  of  60  men,  who  were  de- 
spatched under  the  command  of  a  centurion  to  Asia 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  Plautus  to  death. 

5.  Vegetius3  (A.D.  375)  employs  manipulus  as  an 
antiquated  term,  equivalent  to  contubernium,  indi- 
cating a  company  of  10  soldiers  who  messed  to- 
gether in  the  same  tent. 

Isidorus'  defines  a  manipulus  to  he  a  body  of  200 
soldiers,  which  will  apply  to  the  period  when  the 
legion  contained  6000  men.  See,  on  the  whole  of 
this  subject,  Le  Beau,  Mimoire  du  Maniple  et  ses 
parties  in  the  Mfmoires  de  I'Academie  des  Inscrip 
tions,  &c,  t.  xxxii.,  p.  279.  The  views,  however, 
of  this  writer  are  far  from  being  uniformly  correct 

MA'NSIO  (cradfioc),  a  post-station  at  the  end  of 
a  day's  journey. 

The  great  roads,  which  were  constructed  first  bj 
the  kings  of  Persia  and  afterward  by  the  Romans, 
were  provided,  at  intervals  corresponding  to  the 
length  of  a  day's  journey,  with  establishments  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  khans  or  caravanseraa 
which  are  still  found  in  the  East.  There  were  111 
such  stations  on  the  road  from  Sardes  to  Susa,* 
their  average  distance  from  one  another  being  some 
thing  less  than  20  English  miles.  The  khan,  erect- 
ed at  the  station  for  the  accommodation  of  travel 
lers,  is  called  by  Herodotus  naTalvoic  and  Karayu- 
yfi.  To  stop  for  the  night  was  KaraXveiv*  As  the 
ancient  roads  made  by  the  kings  of  Persia  are  still 
followed  to  a  considerable  extent,"  so  also  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  modern  khan,  which  is  a 
square  building  enclosing  a  large  open  court,  sur- 
rounded by  balconies  with  a  series  of  doors  entering 
into  plain,  unfurnished  apartments,  and  having  a 
fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  has  been  copied 
by  uninterrupted  custom  from  the  Persic  Karakvois, 
and  that,  whether  on  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  ar- 
mies or  of  caravans,  they  have  also  served  to  afford 
a  shelter  during  the  night  both  to  man  and  beast. 

The  Latin  term  mansio  is  derived  from  manere, 
signifying  to  pass  the  night  at  a  place  in  travelling. 
On  the  great  Roman  roads  the  mansiones  were  at 
the  same  distance  from  one  another  as  on  those  of 
the  Persian  empire.  They  were  originally  called 
castra,  being  probably  mere  places  of  encampment 
formed  by  making  earthen  intrenchments.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  they  included  not  only  barracks  and 
magazines  of  provisions  (horrea)  for  the  troops,  but 
commodious  buildings  adapted  for  the  reception  of 
travellers  of  all  ranks,  and  even  of  the  emperoi 
himself,  if  he  should  have  occasion  to  visit  them. 
At  these  stations  the  cisiarii  kept  gigs  for  hire  and 
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for  conveying  government  despatches.  ( Vid.  Cisi- 
om.)  The  nu.nsio  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  officer  called  mansionarius. 

Besides  the  post-stations  at  the  end  of  each  day's 
journey,  there  were  on  the  Roman  military  ways 
others  at  3onvenient  intervals,  which  were  used 
merely  to  change  horses  or  to  take  refreshment, 
and  which  were  called  mutationes  (aXkayai).  There 
were  four  or  five  mutationes  to  one  mansio.  The 
Jlinerarium  a  Burdigala  Hierusalem  usque,  which  is 
l  road-book  drawn  up  about  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  mentions  in  order  the  raansiones  from  Bor- 
deaux to  Jeiusalem,  with  the  intervening  mutationes, 
and  other  more  considerable  places,  which  are  call- 
ed either  ovulates,  oicx,  or  castella  The  number  of 
leagues  (leuga.)  or  of  miles  between  one  place  and 
another  is  also  set  down. 

MANTE'LE  (xeipopanrpov,  ;t«pf  ir/iayEtov), a  naP~ 
kin.  The  circumstance  that  forks  were  not  invent- 
ed in  ancient  times,  gave  occasion  to  the  use  of 
napkins  at  meals  to  wipe  the  fingers;1  also,  when 
the  meal  was  finished,  and  even  before  it  commen- 
ced, an  apparatus  was  earned  round  for  washing 
the  hands.  A  basin,  called  in  Latin  mallucium,' 
and  in  Greek  x£PVLXi>'  \i{tvJmv,  or  x£Ll>t>vl'!TTPuv  ("></. 
Chernips),  was  held  under  ihe  hands  to  receive  the 
water,  which  was  poured  upon  them  out  of  a  ewer 
(urceolus).  Thus  Homer  describes  the  practice, 
and,  according  to  the  account  of  a  recent  traveller, 
it  continue  s  unchanged  ia  the  countries  to  which 
his  description  referred.'  The  boy  or  slave  who 
poured  out  the  water  also  held  the  napkin  or  towel 
for  wiping  the  hands  dry.  The  word  mappa,  said 
to  be  of  Carthaginian  origin,4  denoted  a  smaller 
kind  of  napkin,  or  a  handkerchief,  which  the  guests 
carried  with  them  to  table.'  The  mantele,  as  it 
was  larger  than  the  mappa,  was  sometimes  used  as 
liable-cloth.'  [Vid.  Ciena,  p.  875.)  An  anecdote 
is  preserved  of  Lucilius  the  satirist,  stating  that, 
after  he  had  been  dining  with  Lailius,  he  ran  after 
hirn  \n  sport  with  a  twisted  napkin  or  handkerchief, 
as  if  to  strike  him  (obtorta  mappa1). 

The  napkins  thus  used  at  table  were  commonly 
made  of  coarse  unbleached  linen  (ufioXiv^*).  Some- 
times, however,  they  were  of  fine  linen  (eKTpt/ifiara 
Xa/iirpu  oivdnvvQij').  Sometimes  they  were  wool- 
len, with  a  soft  and  even  nap  (tunsis  mantelia  vil- 
li**'). Those  made  of  Asbestos  must  have  been 
rare.  The  Romans,  in  the  time  of  the  emperors, 
used  linen  napkins  embroidered  or  interwoven  with 
gold,"  and  the  traveller  already  quoted  informs  us 
that  this  luxury  still  continues  in  the  East.  Nap- 
kins were  also  worn  by  women  as  a  headdress,  in 
which  ease  they  were  of  fine  materials  and  gay 
colours."  These  were  no  doubt  put  on  in  a  variety 
of  elegant  ways,  resembling  those  w  hich  are  in  use 
among  the  females  of  Italy,  (Greece,  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor at  the  present  day 

•MANTICHORA  (fiavTix<^i>ac,  or,  as  some  read 
it,  fiavTixopiic),  "  an  animal  briefly  noticed  by  Aris- 
totle and  Clesias.  Gesner  concludes  that  it  was 
the  Hyena,  or  nearly  allied  to  it.  Schneider  in- 
clines to  the  opinion  that  it  was  some  species  of 
Porcupine.  Heeren  contends  that  the  description 
if  Ctesias  is  taken  from  one  of  the  monstrous  fig- 
ures of  animals  on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  "  The 
Mantichoras  is  said  to  have  had  the  face  and  ears  of 
t  human  being,  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  the  tail  of  a 
serpent,  terminating  like  a  scorpion's.    Its  cry  re- 
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sembled  the  blended  notes  of  a  pipe  ai.i  trum 
pet.1 

*MANTIS  (fiavric).  The  fiavTii  of  Theocritus 
according  to  Adams,  was  most  probably  the  Cicada, 
and  the  same  authority  considers  it  doubtful  if  th6 
term  ever  stands  for  the  Cancer  mantis,  L.  The 
name  is  now  applied  to  a  genus  of  insects,  the  lar- 
gest of  which  is  the  M.  prccaria,  or  Camel-sricK- 
et.1  "Another  amusing  insect,"  observes  Dodwell, 
"  which  is  not  uncommon  in  warm  climates,  is  the 
Mantis;  it  is  called  la  morte  by  the  Italians,  and 
baton  marchant  and  pne  dieu  by  the  French.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  them  The  most  common  and 
the  most  beautiful  are  of  a  light  green  colour,  with 
long  wings,  which  they  fold  up  in  several  plaits. 
They  are,  in  general,  about  three  inches  in  length, 
with  long  legs  and  claws,  which  they  use  with 
great  dexterity  in  sizing  their  prey.  This  consists 
of  any  kind  of  insect  which  they  can  master  I 
have  seen  them  catch  wasps  and  bees.  If,  when 
they  are  in  possession  of  their  prey,  any  other  in- 
sect settles  within  their  reach,  they  first  stick  the 
former  on  some  sharp  spikes  with  which  their  legs 
are  provided,  and  then  catch  the  other."' 
MANTICE  (fiavTixy).  (Vid.  Divinatio.) 
MANU'BLE.  (Vid  Spolia  ) 
MANULEA'TUS.  (  Vul.  Chirioota  ) 
MANLTM,  CONVENTIO  IN.  ( Vid.  Makriag*, 
Roman.) 

MANUMISSIO  was  the  form  by  which  sluvea 
ami  persons  in  mancipii  causa  were  released  from 
those  conditions  respectively. 

There  were  three  modes  of  effect  ng  a  justa  et  le- 
gitima  manumissio,  namely,  vindicla,  census,  and 
testamentum,  which  are  enumerated  both  hy  Gaius 
and  Ulpian3  as  existing  in  their  time.*  Of  these 
the  manumissio  by  vindicta  is  probably  the  oldest, 
and,  perhaps,  was  once  the  only  mode  of  manumis- 
sion. It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  in  use  at  an  early 
period,'  and,  indeed,  he  states  that  some  persons 
refer  the  origin  of  the  vindicta  to  the  event  there  re- 
lated, and  derive  its  name  from  Vindicius  ;  ihe  lat- 
ter part,  at  least,  of  the  supposition  is  of  no  value. 

The  ceremony  of  the  manumissio  by  the  vindicta 
was  as  follows :  The  master  brought  his  slave  be- 
fore the  magistratus.  and  stated  the  grounds  (causa) 
of  the  intended  manumission.  The  lictor  of  the 
magistratus  laid  a  rod  (festuca)  on  the  head  of  the 
slave,  accompanied  with  certain  formal  words,  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  was  a  free  man  ex  jure 
Quiritium,  that  is,  "  vindicavit  in  libcrtatem."  The 
master  in  the  mean  time  held  the  slave,  and  after 
he  nronounced  the  words  "  hune  hominem  libc- 
nun  volo,"  he  turned  him  round  (momcnto  turhinis 
exit  Marcus  Dama*)  and  let  him  go  (emistt  e  manu), 
whence  the  general  name  of  the  act  of  manumis- 
sion. The  magistratus  then  declared  him  to  he 
free,  in  reference  to  which  Cicero'  seems  to  use  thp 
word  "  addicere."  The  word  vindicta  itself,  which 
is  properly  the  res  vmdicaia,  is  used  for  festuca  by 
Horace."    Plautua'  uses  festuca. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  form  ol  manu- 
missio  was  framed  after  the  analogy  of  ihe  in  jure 
vindicationes,1'  and  that  the  lictor  in  the  case  of 
manumission  represented  the  opposite  claimant  id 
the  vindicatio." 

As  for  the  explanation  of  the  word  vindicta,  see 
ViNDicijE  and  Vindicatio. 
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The  manumissio  by  the  census  is  thus  briefly  de- 
icribed  by  Ulpian  :  "  Slaves  were  formerly  manu- 
mitted by  census,  when  at  the  lustral  census  (lus- 
trzli  censu)  at  Rome  they  gave  in  their  census  (some 
read  nomen  instead  of  census)  at  the  bidding  of  their 
masters."  Persons  in  mancipio  might  also  obtain 
their  manumission  in  this  way.1 

In  the  absence  of  decisive  testimony  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  two  modes  of  manumissio,  modern 
writers  indulge  themselves  in  a  variety  of  conjec- 
tures. It  may  be  true  that  originally  the  manumis- 
sion by  vindicta  only  gave  libertas  and  not  civitas  ; 
but  this  opinion  is  not  probable.  It  may  easily  be 
allowed,  that  in  the  earliest  period  the  civitas  could 
only  be  conferred  by  the  sovereign  power,  and  that, 
therefore,  there  could  be  no  effectual  manumission 
except  by  the  same  power.  But  the  form  of  the 
vindicta  itself  supposes,  not  that  the  person  manu- 
mitted was  a  slave,  but  that  he  was  a  free  person, 
against  whose  freedom  his  master  made  a  claim. 
The  proceeding  Lefore  the  magistratus  was  in  form 
an  assertion  cf  Uie  slave's  freedom  (manu  asserere 
liberali  causa'),  to  which  the  owner  made  no  de- 
fence, but  he  let  him  go  as  a  free  man.  The  pro- 
ceeding then  resembles  the  in  jure  cessio,  and  was, 
in  fact,  a  fictitious  suit,  in  which  freedom  (libertas) 
was  the  matter  in  issue.  It  followed  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  fiction,  that  when  the  magistratus  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  freedom  ex  jure  Quiritium, 
there  could  be  no  dispute  about  the  civitas. 

In  the  case  of  the  census  the  slave  was  register- 
ed as  a  citizen  with  his  master's  consent.  The  as- 
sumption that  the  vindicta  must  have  originally  pre- 
ceded the  census,  for  which  there  is  no  evidence  at 
all,  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  proceed- 
ing, which  was  a  registration  of  the  slave,  with  his 
master's  consent,  as  a  citizen.  A  question  might 
arise  whether  he  should  be  considered  free  imme- 
diately on  being  entered  on  the  censors'  roll,  or  not 
until  the  lustrum  was  celebrated  ;3  and  this  was  a 
matter  of  some  importance,  for  his  acquisitions 
were  only  his  own  from  the  time  when  he  became 
a  free  man. 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  confirmed  freedom 
which  was  given  by  will  (tcstamentum).  Freedom 
(libertas)  might  be  given  either  directo,  that  is,  as  a 
legacy,  or  by  way  of  fideicommissum.  The  slave 
who  was  made  free  directo  was  called  orcinus  li- 
bertus  (or  horcinus,  as  in  Ulp.,  Frag.),  for  the  same 
reason,  perhaps,  that  certain  senators  were  called 
orcini.*  He  who  received  his  libertas  by  way  of 
fideicommissum  was  not  the  libertus  of  the  testa- 
tor, but  of  the  person  who  was  requested  to  manu- 
mit him  (manumissor) :  if  the  heres  who  was  re- 
quested to  manumit  refused,  he  might  be  compelled 
to  manumit  on  application  being  made  to  the  proper 
authority.  Libertas  might  be  given  by  fideicom- 
missum to  a  slave  of  the  testator,  of  his  heres,  or 
of  his  legatee,  and  also  to  the  slave  of  any  other 
person  (extraneus).  In  case  of  libertas  being  thus 
given  to  the  slave  of  any  other  person,  the  gift  of 
libertas  was  extinguished  if  the  owner  would  not 
sell  the  slave  at  a  fair  price.  A  slave  who  was 
made  conditionally  free  by  testament,  was  called 
statu  liber,  and  he  was  the  slave  of  the  heres  until 
the  condition  was  fulfilled.  If  a  statu  liber  was 
sold  by  the  heres,  or  if  the  ownership  of  him  was 
acquired  by  usucapion,  he  had  still  the  benefit  of  the 
condition  :  this  provision  was  contained  in  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables.  If  a  slave  was  made  free 
and  heres  by  the  testator's  will,  on  the  death  of  the 
testator  he  became  both  free  and  heres,  whether  he 
wished  it  or  not.    (  Vid.  Heres.) 

The  lex  ^Elia  Scntia  laid  various  restrictions  on 
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manumission.  Among  other  tilings,  it  enacted  uiat 
a  slave  under  thirty  years  of  age  should  not  become 
a  Roman  citizen  by  manumission,  unless  the  grounds 
of  manumission  were  approved  before  a  body  called 
consilium,  and  the  ceremony  of  vindicta  was  ob- 
served. This  consilium  at  Rome  consisted  of  five 
senators  and  five  equites,  all  puberes ;  and  in  the 
provinces  of  twenty  recuperatores,  who  were  Ro- 
man citizens.  If  an  insolvent  master  manumitted 
by  testament  a  slave  under  thirty  years,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  him  his  heres,  the  lex  did  not  ap- 
ply. This  lex  also  annulled  all  manumissions  made 
for  the  purpose  of  cheating  creditors  and  defrauding 
patrons  of  their  rights.  The  ceremony  of  manumit- 
ting slaves  above  thirty  years  of  age  had  become 
very  simple  in  the  time  of  Gaius  :'  it  might  be  in 
the  public  road  (in  transitu),  as  when  the  praetor  or 
proconsul  was  going  to  the  bath  or  the  theatre.  In 
fact,  it  was  not  the  place  which  determined  the  va- 
lidity of  such  an  act,  but  it  was  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  done  before  a  competent  authority  :  hence 
it  could  take  place  before  municipal  magistratus 
who  had  the  legis  actio.  The  Romans  never  lost 
sight  of  the  real  groundwork  of  their  institutions, 
whatever  changes  might  be  made  in  mere  forms 
The  lex  M\m  Sentia  also  prevented  persons  under 
twenty  years  of  age  from  manumitting  slaves,  ex  - 
cept  by  the  vindicta,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the 
consilium.    (Vid.  JEiak  Sentia.) 

The  lex  Furia  or  Fusia  Caninia  fixed  limits  to  the 
number  of  slaves  who  could  be  manumitted  by  will. 
The  number  allowed  was  a  half,  one  third,  one 
fourth,  and  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  that  the 
testator  possessed,  according  to  a  scale  fixed  by  the 
lex.  As  its  provisions  only  applied  to  cases  where 
a  man  had  more  than  two  slaves,  the  owner  of  one 
slave  or  of  two  slaves  was  not  affected  by  this  lex 
It  also  provided  that  the  slaves  to  whom  freedom 
was  given  should  be  named.  This  lex  only  ap- 
plied to  manumission  by  testament.  It  was  passed 
about  A.D.  7,  and  several  senatus  consulta  were 
made  to  prevent  evasions  of  it.3  This  lex  was  re- 
pealed by  Justinian.3 

A  form  of  manumission  "inter  amicos"  is  alluded 
to  by  Gaius.  This  was,  in  fact,  no  legal  manumis- 
sion, but  it  was  a  mere  expression  of  the  master's 
wish,  which  would  have  been  sufficient  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  positive  law.  This  might  be  done  by 
inviting  the  slave  to  table,  writing  him  a  letter,  or 
in  any  other  less  formal  way.  It  is  stated  that  ori- 
ginally such  a  gift  of  freedom  could  be  recalled,  as 
to  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  was  not  legal 
freedom  ;  but  ultimately  the  praetor  took  persona 
who  had  been  made  free  in  this  manner  under  his 
protection,  and  the  lex  Junia  Norbana  gave  them  the 
status  called  Latin  itas. 

A  manumissio  sacrorum  causa  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned as  a  kind  of  manumission,  whereas  the  words 
sacrorum  causa  point  rather  to  the  grounds  of  the 
manumission  :  the  form  might  be  the  usual  form.* 

Besides  the  due  observance  of  the  legal  forms,  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  a  complete  manu- 
mission, that  the  manumissor  should  have  the  qui- 
ritarian  ownership  of  the  slave.  If  the  slave  was 
merely  in  bonis,  he  only  became  a  Latmus  by  man- 
umission. A  woman  in  tutela,  and  a  pupillus  or  pu- 
pilla,  could  not  manumit.  If  several  persons  were 
joint  owners  (socii)  of  a  slave,  and  one  of  them  man- 
umitted the  slave  in  such  form  as  would  have  effect- 
ed complete  manumission  if  the  slave  had  been  the 
sole  property  of  the  manumissor,  such  manumissor 
lost  his  share  in  the  slave,  which  accrued  to  the  oth- 
er joint  owner  or  joint  owners.    Justinian  enacted 
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stiat,  if  etJy  one  joint  owner  was  willing  10  manmmi 
ft  slave,  the  other  might  be  compelled  to  manumit 
on  receiving  the  price  fixed  by  law  for  their  shares. 
If  one  person  had  the  ususfructus  and  another  the 
property  of  a  slave,  and  the  slave  was  manumitted 
oy  him  who  had  the  property,  he  did  not  become 
free  till  the  ususfructus  had  expired  :  in  the  mean 
time,  however,  he  had  no  legal  owner  (dominus). 

The  act  of  manumission  established  the  relation 
jf  jtatronus  and  libertus  between  the  manumissor 
led  the  manumitted.  When  manumitted  by  a  eiti- 
fen,  the  libertus  took  the  praenomen  and  the  gentile 
name  ol  the  manumissor,  and  became,  in  a  sense,  a 
member  of  the  gens  of  his  patron.  To  these  two 
names  lie  added  some  other  name  as  a  cognomen, 
either  some  name  by  which  he  was  previously 
known,  or  some  name  assumed  on  the  occasion  : 
thus  we  find  the  names  M.  Tullius  Tiro,  P.  Teren- 
tius  Afer,  and  other  like  names.  If  he  was  manu- 
mitted by  the  state  as  a  servus  publicus,  he  receiv- 
ed the  civitas  and  a  pramomen  and  gentile  name,  or 
he  took  that  of  the  magistratus  before  whom  he  was 
manumitted.  The  relation  between  a  patronus  and 
libertus  is  stated  under  Patronus 

At  the  time  when  Gaius  wrote,  the  peculiar  rights 
of  Roman  citizens  were  of  less  importance  than 
they  had  been  under  the  Republic.  He  states  that 
ill  slaves  who  were  manumitted  in  the  proper  form, 
and  under  the  proper  legal  conditions,  became  com- 
plete Roman  citizens.  But  this  could  not  have  been 
so  in  the  earliest  ages.  The  liberti  of  the  plebeians, 
for  instance,  before  their  masters  obtained  the  ho- 
nores,  could  not  be  in  a  better  condition  than  those 
who  manumitted  them,  and  their  masters  had  not 
then  the  complete  civitas..  The  want  of  ingenuitas 
also  affected  their  status  ;  but  this  continued  to  he 
the  case  even  under  the  Empire.    (Vid.  Inoenui.) 

Before  the  year  B  C.  311,  the  libertini  had  not 
the  suffragium,  but  in  that  year  the  censor  Appius 
Claudius  gave  the  libertini  a  place  in  the  tribes,  and 
from  this  time  the  libertini  had  the  suTragium  after 
they  were  duly  admitted  on  the  censors'  roll.1  In 
the  year  B.C.  304  they  were  placed  in  the  tribus 
Qrbante,  and  not  allowed  to  perform  military  service. 
In  the  censorship  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  B  C.  169, 
they  were  placed  in  one  of  the  tribus  urbanae  deter- 
mined by  lot,*  or,  as  Cicero'  expresses  it,  the  father 
of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Sempronii  transferred  the  li- 
bertini (nutu  atque  verlo)  into  the  tribus  urbanae. 
Subsequently,  by  a  law  of  .Emilius  Scaurus,  about 
B.C.  116,  they  were  restored  to  the  four  city  tribes, 
and  this  remained  their  condition  to  the  end  of  the 
Republic,  though  various  attempts  were  made  to 
give  them  a  better  suffrage. 

A  tax  was  levied  on  manumission  by  a  lex  Man- 
tia,  B.C.  357  :  it  consisted  of  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  value  of  the  slave,  hence  called  vicesima.4 

MANUS  FERREA.    (Vid  Harpaoo.) 

MANUS  INJECTIO  is  one  of  the  five  modi  or 
rorms  of  the  legis  actio  according  to  Gaius.*  It 
was,  in  effect,  in  some  cases,  a  kind  of  execution. 
The  judicati  manus  injectio  was  given  by  the  Twelve 
Tables.  The  plaintiff  (actor)  laid  hold  of  the  defend- 
ant, DSing  the  formal  words  "  Cfuod  tu  miAi  judica- 
hu  sine  damnatus  es  scstertium  z  milia  qua  dolo  malo 
nor-  Molmsli  oh  earn  rem  egotibt  scstertium  x  milia  judi- 
uU\  manus  tnjieio."  The  defendant,  who  had  been 
condemned  in  a  certain  sum,  had  thirty  days  allowed 
him  to  make  payment  in,  and  after  that  time  he  was 
liable  to  the  manus  injectio.  The  defendant  was  not 
permitted  to  make  any  resistance,  and  his  only  mode 
of  defence  was  to  find  some  responsible  person  (rni 
in)  who  would  undertake  his  defence  (pro  to  lege 
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agere).  If  he  found  no  vindex,  the  plaintiff  or  c.iu 
itor,  for  such  the  judgment  really  made  htm,  might 
carry  the  defendant  to  his  house,  and  keep  nim  in 
confinement  for  sixty  days,  during  which  time  his 
name  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  were  proclaimed 
at  three  successive  nundinae.  If  no  one  paid  the 
debt,  the  defendant  might  be  put  to  death  or  sold.1 
According  to  the  words  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the 
person  must  be  brought  before  the  praetor  (in  jus), 
which,  of  course,  means  that  he  must  be  seized 
first :  if,  when  brought  before  the  praetor,  he  did  not 
pay  the  money  (ni  judicaium  solvit)  or  find  a  vindex, 
he  might  be  carried  off  and  put  in  chains,  apparent- 
ly without  the  formality  of  an  addictio.  The  lex 
Publilia,  evidently  following  the  analogy  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  allowed  the  manus  injectio  in  the 
case  of  money  paid  by  a  sponsor,  if  the  sponsor  was 
not  repaid  in  six  months.  The  lex  Furia  de  Sponsu 
allowed  it  against  him  who  had  exacted  from  a 
sponsor  more  than  his  just  proportion  (mrilis  pars). 
These  and  other  leges  allowed  the  rnanus  injectio 
pro  judicato,  because  in  these  cases  the  claim  of  the 
plaintiff  was  equivalent  to  a  claim  of  a  res  judicata. 
Other  leges  granted  the  manus  injectio  pura,  that 
is,  non  pro  judicato,  as  the  lex  Furia  Testamentaria 
and  the  Marcia  adversus  feneratores.  But  in  these 
cases  the  defendant  might  withdraw  himself  from 
the  manus  injectio  (manum  sibi  depellere),  and  de- 
fend his  cause ;  but  it  would  appear  that  he  could 
only  relieve  himself  from  this  seizure  by  actually 
undertaking  to  defend  himself  by  legal  means.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  we  follow  the  analogy  of  the  old  law, 
it  was  in  these  cases  an  execution  if  the  defendant 
chose  to  let  it  be  so  ;  if  he  did  not,  it  was  the  same 
as  serving  him  with  process  to  appear  before  I  he 
praetor.  A  lex,  the  name  of  which  is  obliterat&l  in 
Gaius,  allowed  the  person  seized  to  defend  his  own 
cause  except  in  the  case  of  a  "  judicatus,"  and  "  it 
pro  quo  depemvm  est ;"  and,  consequently,  in  the 
two  latter  cases,  even  after  the  passing  of  this  lex, 
a  man  was  bound  to  find  a  vindex.  This  continued 
the  practice  so  long  as  the  legis  actiones  were  in 
use  ;  "  whence,"  says  Gaius,'  "  in  our  time,  a  man 
'  cum  quo  judicati  depenswe  agituf  is  compelled  to 
give  security  'judicaium  solvi.'  "  From  this  we 
may  conclude  that  the  vindex  in  the  old  time  was 
liable  to  pay,  if  he  could  find  no  good  defence  to  the 
plaintiff's  claim  ;  for,  as  the  vindex  could  "  lege 
agere,"  though  the  defendant  could  not,  we  must 
assume  that  he  might  show,  if  he  could,  that  the 
plaintiff  had  no  ground  of  complaint  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  had  been  paid  ;  and  that,  if  he  had 
no  good  defence,  he  must  pay  the  debt  himself 

MAPPA.    {Vid.  Mantels.) 

•MAR'ATHRUM  tjiapaBpov),  the  Fennel,  or  Ane- 
tkum  fumculum.  Thus  Apuleius  remarks,  "  Graeci 
Marathron,  Latini  Fcemculum  vocant."' 

'MARGARITA  (pipyapirrtc,  pdpyapoc,  Ac),  the 
Pearl.  "The  fullest  account  of  Pearls  contained 
in  any  Greek  author  is  to  be  found  in  ^Elian.*  The 
Indian  pearl-fish  of  which  he  speaks  is,  no  doubt, 
the  Avicida  Margantifera.  The  shell  which  product)* 
the  finest  pearls  in  Britain  is  the  Mya  Margantifera, 
L.|  now  called  Alasmodon  Marganti/crum"  "  Th6 
Pearl,"  observes  Sir  John  Hill,  "was  in  great  es- 
teem among  the  ancients  even  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Job  By  the  Romans  it  was  allowed  the  second 
rank  among  jewels  Pearls  are  produced  in  many 
kinds  of  shell-fish,  hut  the  finest,  and  what  are  prop 
erly  the  genuine  Pearl,  are  bred  in  the  Concha  Mar 
earitifcra  plcrtsque,  Berbcn  antiquis  Indts  dicta.' 
Theophrastus  seems  to  have  been  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  Pearl,  and  doubt- 

1.  (Oell.,  xx.,  I.)  —  9.  (it.,  J5.)  — 3.  (Therjihrui  ,  II  l 
II. — DuMror.,  in.,  PI. — Ailunti,  Ap|wnJ.,  ■.  »  )— 4.  (N.  A  i» 
ft.)— 4.  (Lilt..  Hut  "-m-b.) 
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less  means  this  very  shell  by  hit  borpeiy  tivi. 
Audrosthenes  alao  confirms  its  being  this  very 
shell  that  the  fine  0-:rv-tH'  pea'is  are  found  in  :  iv 
6e  ISiov  koXuvoiv  kutivoi  tiepotpi,  ef  oi  /lapyaplrt^ 
h'l^r  TVe  Pearl  is  no  more  than  a  morbid  excres- 
2ence  from  the  animal  in  which  it  is  found."1  "The 
commerce  of  pearls  appears  to  be  of  the  highest 
antiquity.  History ,  in  fact,  apprizes  us  that,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  princes  of  the  East  ha™  sought 
after  this  kind  of  ornament  with  a  sort  of  passion, 
and  have  employed  it  in  all  parts  of  their  dress,  and 
even  in  decorating  instruments,  furniture,  &c.  The 
Persians,  according  to  Athen«us,  paid  for  pearls 
with  their  weight  in  gold.  The  pearl  mussels, 
therefore,  must  be  like  our  common  mussels,  which, 
tn  spite  of  the  prodigious  quantity  that  have  been 
eaten  for  so  many  years,  do  not  appear  to  suffer 
any  sensible  diminution."1  "The  art  of  forcing 
shell-fish  to  produce  pearls  was  known  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
philosopher  Apollonius,  who  thought  that  circum- 
stance worthy  of  particular  notice.  The  Indians 
dived  into  the  sea  after  they  had  rendered  it  calm, 
and  perhaps  clearer,  by  pouring  oil  upon  it.  They 
then  enticed  the  fish,  by  means  of  some  bait,  to  open 
their  shells,  and  having  pricked  them  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  instrument,  received  the  liquor  that  flowed 
from  them  in  small  holes  made  in  an  iron  vessel,  in 
which  they  hardened  into  real  pearls  "  For  farther 
remarks  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  the  invention 
of  Linnteus  for  producing  pearls,  consult  the  remarks 
of  Beckmann,3  from  whom  the  above  has  been  taken. 

MARIS  or  MARES  (fiapis  or  /tap?/?)  (Hesych., 
uapiarov),  a  Greek  measure  of  capacity,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pollux*  and  Aristotle,4  contained  6  coty- 
l«e,  =2-973  pints.  Polyaenus  mentions  a  much 
larger  measure  of  the  same  name,  containing  10 
congii,  =7  galls.  3  471  pints.* 

•MARMOR  (/iap/iapo(),  Marble.  "  Strictly  speak- 
wg,"  observes  Adams,  "  the  term  Marble  should  be 
eonfinid  to  those  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime 
whici.  are  susceptible  of  a  polish  ;  but  the  term  was 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  all  stones  susceptible  of 
a  good  polish."  The  most  celebrated  of  the  antique 
marbles  were  the  Parian,  Pentelican,  Chian,  and 
Theban,  for  an  account  of  which  consult  the  several 
heads.7 

MARRIAGE  (GREEK)  (Ityoc).  The  ancient 
Greek  legislators  considered  the  relation  of  mar- 
riage as  a  matter  not  merely  of  private,  but  also  of 
public  or  general  interest.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  at  Sparta,  where  the  subordination  of  pri- 
vate interests  and  happiness  to  the  real  or  supposed 
exigencies  of  the  state  was  strongly  exemplified  in 
the  regulations  on  this  subject.  For  instance,  by 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  criminal  proceedings  might 
V;  taken  against  those  who  married  too  late  (ypa<j>r/ 
Jijjcya/dov)  or  unsuitably  (ypa<pii  Kanoya/icov),  as  well 
lis  against  those  who  did  not  marry  at  all  (ypaffi 
iyaftiov*)  These  regulations  were  founded  on  the 
generally  recognised  principle  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  raise  up  a  strong  and  healthy 
progeny  of  legitimate  children  to  the  state.'  So  en- 
tirely, in  fact,  did  the  Spartans  consider  the  tikvo- 
woita,  or  the  production  of  children,  as  the  main 
object  of  marriage,  and  an  object  which  the  state 
was  bound  to  promote,  that  whenever  a  woman  had 
no  children  by  her  own  husband,  she  was  not  only 
allowed,  but  even  required  by  the  laws  to  cohabit 
with  another  man.10  On  the  same  principle,  and  for 

1.  (Hill  ad  Theophrast.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  64.)— 2.  (Griffith's  Cu- 
rier,  vol.  p.  389.) — 3.  (Hist  of  Inventions,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2,  *c.) 
1.  (Onom.,  i.,  10.)— 5.  (H.  A.,  viii.,  9.)— 6.  (Worm,  p.  134.)— 7. 
(Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  Wlipitapof.) — 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii., 
40.— Plut.,  Lycurg.,  c.  15.)— 9.  (Muller.  Dorians,  iv..  4,  (,  3.)— 
10  (Xen.,  De  Rep.  Lac.,  i.,  8.) 
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the  purpose  of  preventing  the  eAtinction  ot  nts  lan> 
lly,  the  Spartan  king  Anaxandrides  wa?  allowed  tt 
cohabit  with  two  wives,  for  whom  he  kept  twa 
1  separate  establishments :  a  case  of  bigamy  which, 
as  Herodotus1  observes,  was  not  at  all  consistent 
with  Spartan,  nor,  indeed,  with  Hellenic  customs. 
Thus  the  heroes  of  Homer  appear  never  to  have 
had  more  than  one  Kovpidiq  dAo^oc,3  though  thej 
are  frequently  represented  as  living  in  concubinage 
with  one  or  more  ■naXX.anai,  Solon  also  seems  to 
have  viewed  marriage  as  a  matter  in  which  the 
state  had  a  right  to  interfere,  lor  we  are  told  that 
his  laws  allowed  of  a  ypa<jn)  uya/iiov,  though  the 
regulation  seems  to  have  grown  obsolete  in  later 
!  times ;  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  its  application.'  Plato,  too,  may  be  quoted  to 
prove  how  general  was  this  feeling  ;  for,  according 
to  his  laws,4  any  one  who  did  not  marry  before  he 
was  thirty-five  was  punishable  not  only  with  ari/xia, 
but  also  with  pecuniary  penalties  ;  and  he  expressly 
states  that,  in  choosing  a  wife,  every  one  ought  to 
consult  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  not  his  own 
pleasure.* 

But,  independent  of  any  public  considerations, 
there  were  also  private  or  personal  reasons  (pecu- 
liar to  the  ancients)  which  made  marriage  an  obliga- 
tion. Plato'  mentions  one  of  these,  viz.,  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  every  individual  to  provide  for  a 
continuance  of  representatives  to  succeed  himself 
as  ministers  of  the  Divinity  (ru  6e£  vnrjpETat  uvb" 
avrov  napadiiovai).  Another  was  the  desire  felt 
by  almost  every  one,  not  merely  to  perpetuate  his 
own  name,  but  also  to  prevent  his  "  heritage  being 
desolate,  and  his  name  being  cut  off"  (dnu>(  py  tie 
pjl/zuauai  tov(  otyeT&puv  avroiv  oIkov(),  and  to  leav« 
some  one  who  might  make  the  customary  offeringi 
at  his  grave  (aXk'  larai  rif  xai  6  ivayiuv1).  Wt 
are  told  that,  with  this  view,  childless  personu 
sometimes  adopted  children. 

The  choice  of  a  wife  among  the  ancients  was  but 
rarely  grounded  upon  affection,  and  scarcely  ever 
could  have  been  the  result  of  previous  acquaintance 
or  familiarity.  In  many  cases  a  father  chose  foi 
his  son  a  bride  whom  the  latter  had  never  seen,  ot 
compelled  him  to  marry  for  the  sake  of  checking 
his  extravagances.  Terence9  thus  illustrates  the 
practice  : 

"  Pater  prtBteriens  modo 
Mihi  apud  forum,  uxor  tibi  ducenda  est,  Pamphitt 
hodie  inquit :  para." 

In  Plautus9  a  son  promises  his  father  that  he  wi  • 
marry  in  these  words  : 

"  Ego  ducam,  pater:  etiam  si  quam  aliara  jubebis.1' 
Representations  of  this  sort  may  indeed  be  con 
sidered  as  exaggerations,  but  there  must  have  beer, 
scenes  in  real  life  to  which  they  in  some  measure 
correspond.    Nor  was  the  consent  of  a  female  to  a 
match  proposed  for  her  generally  thought  necessary 
she  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  wishes  of  her  pa- 
rents, and  receive  from  them,  it  might  be,  a  stran- 
ger for  her  husband  and  lord.    Sophocles  thus 
describes  the  lot  of  women  in  this  respect :  "  When 
we  are  grown  up  (he  makes  a  female  say)  we  zxf 
driven  away  from  our  parents  and  paternal  gods.' 
/cat  rafir*,  tneidav  evtypovij  &vt;y  (lia, 
Xpeuv  tiraiveiv,  kcc  doneiv  AcaXcjf  ijeuv.1* 
So  also  in  Euripides,11  Hermione  declares  that  it 
her  father's  business  to  provide  a  husband  for  her. 
The  result  of  marriages  contracted  in  this  manner 
would  naturally  be  a  want  of  confidence  and  mutual 
understanding  between  husband  and  wife,  until  they 

1.  (vi.,  39,  40.)— 2.  (Buttmann,  Lexil.,  73.)— 3.  (Plainer,  Pro- 
I  cess,  &c,  ii.,  p.  248.J-4.  (Leg.,  iv.,  p.  7«1.)— 5.  (Leg.,  vi.,  773.) 

—6.  (1.  c./— 7.  (Isaeus,  De  Apoll.  hsered.,  p  66,  ed.  Bekker.)— 8 
I  (Andna,  i.,  5.)— 9.  (Trinum.,  v.,  2,  59.) — I.'    (Fra?.  Terete  > 
1  11    (Androm.,  951.) 
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Cocaine  Setter  .cquainted  with,  and  accus..umed  tu, 
each  other.  2  juophon1  illustrates  this  with  much 
naiveU  in  the  pe  i  son  of  Ischomachus,  who  says  of  his 
newly-married  -*ife :  "  When  at  last  she  was  man- 
ageable (jfeipm dvt),  and  getting  tame,  so  thai  1 
could  talk.  witi.  her,  J  asked  her,"  <kc,  >kc.  By 
the  Athenian  i-aws,  a  citizen  was  not  allowed  to 
marry  with  a  fo  eign  woman,  nor  conversely,  under 
very  severe  penalties;*  but  proximity  by  blood  (<iy- 
XioTe'ia),  or  consanguinity  (avyyiveta),  was  not,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  a  bar  to  marriage  m  any  part 
of  Greece;  dirc.t  lineal  descent  was.1  Thus  broth- 
ers were  periuiued  to  marry  with  sisters  even,  if 
not  dfiofi^TfjLot,  ur  born  from  the  same  mother,  as 
Cimon  did  with  Elpinice,  though  a  connexion  of 
this  sort  appears  to  have  been  looked  on  with  ab- 
horrence.* In  the  earlier  periods  of  society,  indeed, 
we  can  easily  conceive  that  a  spirit  of  caste  or  fam- 
ily pride,  and  other  causes,  such  as  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  social  intercourse,  would  tend  to 
make  marriages  frequent  among  near  relatives  and 
connexions.'  At  Athens,  however,  in  the  case  of 
a  father  dying  intestate  and  without  male  children, 
his  heiress  had  uo  choice  in  marriage ;  she  was 
compelled  by  law  to  marry  her  nearest  kinsman  not 
in  the  ascending  line  ;  and  if  the  heiress  were  poor 
(&fjoaa),  the  nearest  unmarried  kinsman  either  mar- 
ried her  or  portioned  her  suitably  to  tier  rank. 
'•Vhen  there  were  ■jeve'al  coheiresses,  they  were 
respectively  married  to  their  kinsmen,  the  nearest 
having  the  first  choice.  (Vid  Epiclerus.)  The 
heiress,  in  fact,  together  with  her  inheritance,  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  the  kinsmen  of  the  family,  so 
that,  in  early  timea,  a  father  could  not  give  his 
daughter  (if  an  heiress)  in  marriage  without  their 
oonsent.*  But  this  was  not  the  case  according  to 
the  later  Athenian  law,'  by  which  a  father  was 
empowered  to  dispose  of  his  daughter  by  will  or 
r>  herwise,  just  as  widows  also  were  disposed  of 
in  marriage  by  the  will  of  their  husbands,  who  were 
considered  their  rightful  guardians  (nipioi).* 

The  same  practice  of  marrying  in  the  family 
{oUof),  especially  in  the  case  of  heiresses,  prevailed 
at  Sparta :  thus  Lconidas  married  the  heiress  of 
Oleomenes,  as  being  her  ayxiorevc  or  next  of  kin, 
and  Auaxandrides  his  own  sister's  daughter.  More- 
over, if  a  father  had  not  determined  himself  con- 
cerning his  daughter,  it  was  decided  by  the  king's 
court  who  among  the  privileged  persons  or  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  should  marry  the  heiress.* 
A  striking  resemblance  to  the  Athenian  law  re- 
specting heiresses  is  also  found  in  the  Jewish  code, 
as  detailed  in  Xumbcrt,"  and  exemplified  in  Ruth.u 

But  match- making  among  the  ancients  was  not, 
in  default  of  any  legal  regulations,  entirely  left  to 
the  care  and  forethought  of  parents,  for  we  read  of 
women  who  made  a  profession  of  it,  and  who  were 
therefore  called  -popvr/trrpiai  or  vpopvjiorpldt^.'1'' 
The  profession,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  thought  very  honourable,  nor  to  have  been 
held  in  repute,  as  being  too  nearly  connected  with, 
or  likely  to  be  prostituted  to,  irpoayuyria.1' 

Particular  days  and  seasons  of  the  year  were 
thought  auspicious  and  favourable  for  marriage 
among  the  Greeks  Aristotle14  speaks  of  the  winter 
generally  as  being  so  considered,  and  at  Athens  the 
month  rafir/Xiuv,  partly  corresponding  to  our  Janu- 
iry,  received  its  name  from  marriages  being  fre- 
quently celebrated  in  it.  Hesiod"  recommends 
marrying  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month  : 

1.  (CEcon.,7,  10.)— 2.  (Demoath.,  c.  tie.nr.,  1350.)— 3.  (lat-ua, 
Da  Ciron.  haired.,  p.  72.)— 4.  (IWker,  Chanklea,  ii.,  448.1—5. 
(Compare  Nnmbera,  c.  mri.)— fl.  <  Mull.-r  Donana,  ».,  10,  i>  4.) 
—7.  (Deinoith.,  c.  Steph.,  p.  1134.)— 8.  (Unmonth.,  c.  Aphob., 
814.)— 9.  (Harod.,  »i_  57.— MUller,  I.  c>— 10.  ic.  im...  Ml.) 
—II.  (c.  ir.)-l2.  (Pollm,  On™.,  in.,  81.)— I?.  (Plato,  Th.-*t., 
I  p.  150  1—14   (Polit.,  vii  ,  15.)— 15.  (Op  »t  D.,  800.) 


'Ev  de  Trrdprj  itfvbq  ayeodat  er  om  v  dxoti  i». 
but  whether  he  n  eans  the  fourth  fnra  the  bejrin 
ning  or  end  of  the  month  is  doubtful.  Euripides 
speaks  as  if  the  time  ol  the  full  moon  were  thought 
favourable, 

orav  oeX-T/vr/c  eirv^VC  ITJoi)  kvk?.oc, 
in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  the  expression  dtxoftq- 
vidts  lanepai,  or  the  full-moon  nights  in  Hndar.' 
That  this  prepossession,  however,  was  no;  genera] 
and  permanent,  appears  from  Proclus,1  who  informs 
us  that  the  Athenians  selected  for  marriages  the 
times  of  new  moon  (i-dc  irpoQ  avvodov  ijfieoac),  i.  e., 
when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  conjunction 

There  was  also  some  difference  of  opinion,  on 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dilate,  about  the 
proper  age  for  marrying ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
men  were  expected  to  marry  between  30  and  35, 
and  women  about  20,  or  rather  before  * 

We  proceed  now  to  explain  the  usual  prelimina- 
ries and  accompaniments  of  marriage  in  various 
parts  of  Greece.  The  most  important  preliminary 
at  Athens  was  !hr  lyytiriouc  or  betrothal,  which  was, 
in  fart,  indispensable  to  the  complete  validity  of  a 
marriage  contract  Ii  was  made  by  the  natural  or 
legal  guardian  (o  *vpu>s)  of  the  bride  elect,  and  at- 
tended by  the  relatives  of  both  parties  as  witnesses 
The  law  of  Athens  ordained  thai  all  children  born 
from  a  marriage  legally  contracted  in  this  respect 
should  be  yvi)aioi*  and  consequently,  if  sons,  ioo- 
fioipoi,  or  entitled  to  inherit  equally  or  in  gavelkind. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  issue  of  a  mar- 
riage without  espousals  would  lose  their  heritable 
rights,  which  depended  on  their  being  born  ff  uct?/{ 
nai  tyyvriTfic,  yvvalun^  :  i.  e.,  from  a  citizen  and  a 
legally  betrothed  wife.  The  wife's  dowry  was  al-^i 
»eti led  at  the  espousals.* 

But  there  were  also  several  ceremonies  observod 
either  on  or  immediately  before  the  day  of  marriage. 
The  first  of  these  were  the  TpoTtXeta  yapuv  .>r  irpo- 
ydfieia,1  and  consisted  of  sacrifices  or  offerings  made 
to  the  Qeoi  yap.Tj7.Loi,  or  divinities  who  presided  u^ei 
marriage.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  made  on  the  day  before  the  yd/uor  or  marriage; 
but  there  is  a  passage  in  Euripides"  which  makes  it 
probable  that  this  was  not  always  the  case.  The 
sacrificer  was  the  father  of  the  bride  elect ;  the 
divinities  to  whom  the  offering  was  made  were,  ac- 
cording to  Pollux,'  Hera,  and  Artemis,  and  the 
Fates,  to  whom  the  brides  elect  then  dedicated  the 
Lnnpxat  of  their  hair.  According  to  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus'°  they  were  Zeus  and  Hera  reXeta  (Juno  pronu- 
ba) ;  but  they  probably  varied  in  different  countries, 
and  were  sometimes  the  Oeoi  tyxupiot  or  local  dei- 
ties. The  offerings  to  Artemis  were  probably  made 
witli  a  view  of  propitiating  her,  as  she  was  supposed 
to  be  averse  to  marriage.  (  Vid.  Brauronia,  p.  172.) 
We  may  also  observe  that  Pollux  uses  npoyufieia 
as  synonymous  with  nporiXeia,  making  ydp.o(  iden- 
tical with  rt'Aof,  as  if  marriage  were  the  ti Aor  oi 
perfection  of  man's  being  :  whence  rtXcwc,  connect- 
ed with  or  presiding  over  marriage  or  a  married 
person,  and  dopoc  f/piTtXric,  a  house  without  a  hus- 
band, or  incomplete."  Another  ceremony  ol  almost 
general  observance  on  the  wedding-day  was  the 
bathing  of  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  water 
fetched  from  some  particular  fountain,  whence,  ai 
some  think,  the  custom  of  placing  the  f'gure  of  a 
?.nvT/>o^6pof,  or  "  water-can  ier,"  over  the  tombs  of 
those  who  died  unmarried.  (  Vid.  Loutron,  p.  59!).) 
Alter  these  preliminaries,  the  bride  was  generally 
Conducted  from  her  father's  to  the  house  of  the 

I.  (IphiR.  in  A  ii.,  707.)— 2.  (lath.,  » ii.,  45.)— 8.  (ad  Ilea.,  Op 
at  I).,  782.1—4.  (Plato,  Lrr.,  ri  ,  p.  785.)  — 5.  (Dvmnath..  e, 
Strph.,  1134.)— 0.  (Men-rand  Schumann,  p.  415.)— 7.  (Pollux. 
Onom.,  in.,  38.)— 8.  (Iphig.  in  Aul..  042.)— 9.  (Onom.,  Hi  ,  881 
—  10.  (».,  73  ) —II.  (Horn.,  II..  It, 701.) 
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oridegrourn  at  nghtfall,  in  a  chariot  (k<f  dftdfrt) 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  miiles  or  nxen,  and  furnished 
with  a  kKwis  or  kind  of  couch  as  %  eeat.  On  either 
side  of  her  sat  the  bridegroom  and  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  or  relatives,  who,  l'rom  his  office, 
was  called  irapavv/i<j>oe  or  vv/iQevrric ;  but,  as  he  rode 
in  the  carriage  (oxvfia)  with  the  bride  and  bride 
groom,  he  was  sometimes  called  the  ndpox<?s  (6  f«c 
TpiTov  6  trapoxovfievu(  ndpoxog  tuXTidrj1).  Hence 
Aristophanes'  speaks  of  the  "  blooming  Love  gui- 
ding the  supple  reins,"  when  Zeus  was  wedded  to 
Hera,  as  the  Zijvog  ndpoxog  yd/iuv  rye  r*  e$6aificvo$ 
Upac. 

The  nuptial  procession  was  probably  accom- 
panied, according  to  circumstances,  by  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  some  of  whom  carried  the  nuptial 
torches  {Spdcg  wji^tKai3);  and  in  some  places,  as 
in  Bceotia,  it  was  customary  to  burn  the  axle  of 
the  carriage  on  its  arrival  at  the  bridegroom's 
house,  as  a  symbol  that  the  bride  was  to  remain  at 
home  and  not  go  abroad.4  If  the  bridegroom  had 
been  married  before,  the  bride  was  not  conducted 
to  his  house  by  himself,  but  by  one  of  his  friends, 
who  was  therefore  called  w/ujxiyuyoc* 

Both  bride  and  bridegroom  (the  former  veiled) 
were  of  course  decked  out  in  their  best  attire,  with 
chaplets  on  their  heads,*  and  the  doors  of  their 
houses  were  hung  with  festoons  of  ivy  and  bay.' 
As  the  bridal  procession  moved  along,  the  hymenae- 
an  song  was  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  Lydian 
flutes,  even  in  olden  times,  as  beautifully  described 
by  Homer8  (vid.  Chorus,  p.  246),  and  the  married 
pair  received  the  greetings  and  congratulation  of 
those  who  met  them.9  After  entering  the  bride- 
groom's house,  into  which  the  bride  was  probably 
conducted  by  his  mother,  bearing  a  lighted  torch,10 
it  was  customary  to  shower  sweetmeats  upon  them 
(KaTaxyapaTa)  as  emblems  of  plenty  and  prosper- 
ity." 

After  this  came  the  yd/iog  or  nuptial  feast,  the 
Soivii  ya/iiKij,  which  was  generally13  given  in  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom  or  his  parents ;  and,  be- 
sides being  a  festive  meeting,  served  other  and 
more  important  purposes.  There  was  no  public 
rite,  whether  civil  or  religious,  connected  with  the 
celebration  of  marriage  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  therefore  no  public  record  of  its  solemnization. 
This  deficiency,  then,  was  supplied  by  the  marriage 
feast,  for  the  guests  were  of  course  competent  to 
prove  the  fact  of  a  marriage  having  taken  place  ; 
and  Demosthenes1'  says  they  were  invited  partly 
with  such  views.  To  this  feast,  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice  among  the  Greeks,  women  were  in- 
vited as  well  as  men ;  but  they  seem  to  have  sat 
at  a  separate  table,  with  the  bride  still  veiled  among 
them.14  At  the  conclusion  of  this  feast  she  was 
conducted  by  her  husband  into  the  bridal  chamber; 
and  a  law  of  Solon1 4  required  that  they  should  eat  a 
quince  together,  as  if  to  indicate  that  their  conver- 
sation ought  to  be  sweet  and  agreeable.  The 
song  called  the  Epithalamium  was  then  sung  be- 
fore the  doors  of  the  bridal  chamber,  as  represent- 
ed by  Theocritus  in  his  18th  Idyl,  where,  speaking 
of  the  marriage  of  Helen,  he  says : 

Twelve  Spartan  virgins,  the  Lacoman  bloom, 
Choired  before  fair  Helen's  bridal  room ; 
To  the  same  time  with  cadence  true  they  beat 
The  rapid  round  of  many  twinkling  feet, 


1  (Harpoci ,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Avei,  1735.)— 3.  (Aristoph.,  Pax,  1318.) 
-4.  (Tlut.,  Qutest.  Rom.,  p.  111.)— 5.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  — Pollux, 
Onom.,  iii.,  40.)  — 6.  (Becker,  Charities,  ii.,  467.)  — 7.  (Plut., 
Arnat.,  10,  p.  27.)  — 8.  (H.,  xriii.,  490  — He».,  Scut.  Hero.,  273.) 

-9.  (Ariitoph.,  Paz,  1316.)— 10.  (Eurip.,  Phonum..  311.)— 11. 
(Schol.  ad  Anatoph.,  Pint.,  768.)  — 12.  (Becker,  Chankles,  ii, 
W9.)— 13.  (c.  Onet.,  p.  869.)— 14.  (Lucian,  ConTiv.,  8.— Athe- 
nieus.  Tiv.,  p.  644.) — 15.  (Plutarch  in  Vit.,  c.  20.) 
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One  measure  tripp'd,  one  song  u  gether  tang 
Their  hymenean  all  the  palace  rung. 

CHAPW4M. 

On  which  passage  the  scholiast  remarks  that  epi 
thalamia  are  of  two  kinds ;  some  sung  in  tte  even- 
ing, and  called  KaTaKoifujTtKd,  and  others  in  the 
morning  (dpdpia),  and  called  diryepriKd. 

The  day  after  the  marriage,  the  first  of  the  bride's 
residence  in  her  new  abode,  was  called  the  knavlm ; 
on  which  their  friends  sent  the  customaiy  presents 
to  the  newly-married  couple.  On  another  day,  the 
aTravTiiu,  perhaps  the  second  after  marriage,  the 
bridegroom  left  his  house  to  lodge  apart  from  his 
wife  at  his  father' s-in-law,  and  the  bride  preseut- 
ed  him  with  a  garment  called  unavXurrripia,  in 
connexion  with  which,  Pollux1  observes,  that  the 
gifts  made  to  the  bride  after  the  marriage  were 
called  dnavXta  Some  of  the  presents  made  to  the 
bride  by  her  husband  and  friends  were  called  dva- 
KalvKTripia,  as  being  given  on  the  occasion  of  tbe 
bride  first  appearing  unveiled  :3  they  were  probably 
given  on  the  kirav\ia,  or  day  after  the  marriage. 

Another  ceremony  observed  after  marriage  was 
the  sacrifice  which  the  husband  offered  up  on  the 
occasion  of  his  bride  being  registered  among  his 
own  phratores  (yafirjXiav  scil.  -dvaiav  roiq  (ppdropaiv 
eioriVEyKEV.* 

The  statement  above  made  of  the  solemnities 
connected  with  marriage  cannot,  of  course,  be  con- 
sidered as  applicable  to  all  ages  and  circumstances, 
but  rather  as  a  representation  of  the  customs  gen- 
erally observed  at  Athens  in  later  times. 

At  Sparta  the  betrothal  of  the  bride  by  her  father 
or  guardian  (icvpiog)  was  requisite  as  a  preliminary 
of  marriage,  as  well  as  at  Athens.4  Another  cus- 
tom peculiar  to  the  Spartans,  and  a  relic  of  anciert 
times,  was  the  seizure  of  the  bride  by  her  intended 
husband,8  but,  of  course,  with  the  sanction  of  her 
parents  or  guardians.6  She  was  not,  however,  im- 
mediately domiciled  in  her  husband's  house,  but 
cohabited  with  him  for  some  time  clandestinely, 
till  he  brought  her,  and  frequently  her  mother  also, 
to  his  home.7  A  similar  custom  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  Crete,  where,  as  we  are  told,*  the 
young  men,  when  dismissed  from  the  dye?uj  of  their 
fellows,  were  immediately  married,  but  did  not  take 
their  wives  home  till  some  time  afterward.  Miiller 
suggests  that  the  children  of  this  furtive  kind  o 
intercourse  were  called  napdevioi. 

We  subjoin  some  particulars  concerning  the  re- 
lation between  man  and  wife  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  prefacing  them  with  a  description  of  do- 
mestic married  life  from  Lysias.9  The  speaker 
there  says,  "  I  have  a  small  two-story  house,  of 
equal  dimensions  on  the  basement  and  first  floor, 
both  in  the  male  and  female  apartments  (/card  ttiv 
yvvaiKuviTiv,  k.  t.  X.).  Now,  after  our  little  boy  was 
born,  his  mother  used  to  suckle  it ;  and  that  she 
might  not  meet  with  any  accident  in  going  down 
the  ladder  (j?  K/U/taf),  whenever  she  war.ted  to 
wash,  I  lived  up  stairs,  and  the  women  :elow. 
And  it  was  usual  for  my  wife  to  leave  me  very  fre- 
quently and  sleep  down  stairs  with  the  child,  to 
give  it  the  breast  and  keep  it  from  crying.  And 
one  day,  after  dinner,  the  little  fellow  cried  and  fret- 
ted, and  I  told  my  wife  to  go  and  suckle  it ;  now 
at  first  she  would  not,  but  at  last  I  got  angry  *"itn 
her,  and  ordered  her  to  go:  'yes,'  said  she,  *;hat 
you  may  play  with  the  servant-maid,'  "  &c. 

Now,  though  the  wife,  as  appears  by  this  tal«, 
usually  took  her  meals  with  her  husband,  she  did 


1.  (Onom.,  iii.,  39.)  — 2.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v.)  — 3.  (Demoslh.,  a 
Eubul.,  1312,  1320.— Ia»ua,  De  Pyr.  hsered.,  p.  45.)— I.  (Miilfer, 
Dorians,  ii.,  4,  4  2.)— 5.  (Vid.  Herod.,  ri.,  65.)— 6.  (Pint.,  Ly 
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not  go  ou.  with  him  to  dinner,  nor  su  at  table 
with  his  guests  when  he  had  company.1 

The  duties  of  a  good  housewife  arc  summed  up 
by  Plato'  under  the  heads  of  rapida,  -dEpcnreia,  and 
xar.doTpoipia.  The  first  of  these  included  the  domes- 
tic arrangements  of  the  house  and  superintend!  nee 
of  the  furniture,  provisions,  cookery,  and  servants  ; 
in  fact,  everything  that  came  under  the  name  of 
housekeeping.*  But  a  trust  of  this  kind  was  not 
reposed  in  a  young  'wife  till  she  had  gained  some 
sxperience ;  for  what,  says  Xenophon,4  could  a  wife, 
married  at  fifteen,  be  likely  tu  know,  who  had  lived 
in  complete  seclusion,  and  had  only  been  taught  by 
her  mother  to  conduct  herself  virtuously  (ou$po- 
veiv)l  The  depaireia  included  the  attendance  upon 
the  sick  inmates  of  the  house,  whether  free  or 
slaves*  The  -Kaidorpo<pia  was  the  physical  educa- 
tion of  the  children,  on  which  Plutarch6  observes 
that  mothers  ought  themselves  to  nurture  and  suck- 
le their  children,  though  frequently  female  citizens 
were  hired  as  wet  nurses.'  The  Spartan  nurses 
were  so  famous  that  they  were  engaged  even  in 
foreign  states ;  thus  Alcibiades,  we  are  told,  was 
suckled  by  a  Laconian  nurse."  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  remark,  that  we  have  been  speaking  of 
a  citizen  in  good  circumstances,  to  which  only  our 
observations  can  apply. 

The  consideration  in  which  women  were  held  by 
their  husbands,  and  the  respect  paid  to  them  in  an- 
cient Greece,  would  naturally  depend,  in  some  de- 
gree, on  their  intellectual  and  moral  character; 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  Greeks  entertained 
comparatively  liule  regard  for  the  female  charac- 
ter. They  considered  women,  in  fact,  as  decided- 
ly inferior  to  men,  qualified  to  discharge  only  the 
subordinate  functions  in  life,  and  rather  necessary 
as  helpmates  than  agreeable  as  companions.  To 
these  notions  female  education  for  the  most  part 
corresponded,  and,  in  fact,  confirmed  them ;  it  did 
not  supply  the  elegant  accomplishments  and  refine- 
ment of  manners  which  permanently  engage  the 
affections  when  other  attractions  have  passed  away. 
Aristotle"  states  that  the  relation  of  man  to  wom- 
an is  that  of  the  governor  to  the  subject ;  and  Pla- 
to,10 that  a  woman's  virtues  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words,  for  she  has  only  to  manage  the  house 
well,  keeping  what  there  is  in  it,  and  obeying  her 
husband.  Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  remark,  that 
Athenians,  in  speaking  of  their  wives  and  children, 
generally  said  rtKva  *ai  yvvainn^,  putting  their  wives 
last:  a  phrase  which  indicates  pretty  clearly  what 
was  the  tone  of  feeling  on  this  subject.  Moreover, 
before  marriage,  Grecian  women  were  kept  in  a 
state  of  confinement,  which  amounted  to  little  short 
of  a  deprivation  of  liberty,  so  that  they  are  even 
said  to  have  been  watched  and  guarded  in  strong 
apartments, 

o^vpoiat  napOcvuot  Qpovpovvrai  KaX&c  •" 
□or  was  it  thought  becoming  in  them  to  he  seen 
in  public,"  except  on  some  particular  occasions, 
when  they  appeared  as  spectators  of,  or  participa- 
tors in,  religiuu>  professions  ;  of  which,  young  men 
t'esirou.-  nt  getting  married  would  naturally  avail 
themselves-  10  determine  the  object  of  their  choice 
Even  atifi  marriage  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
young  women  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes 
were  of  a  very  jealous  and  almost  Oriental  charac- 
ter. They  occupied,  as  is  well  known,  a  separate 
part  of  the  house,  and  in  the  absence  of  their  hus- 
band it  was  thought  highly  improper  for  a  man 


even  to  enter  where  they  were.1    From  varioui 
'  passages  of  the  Attic  comedians,  it  would  also 
seem  that  married  women  were  required  to  keep 
at  home  (oiK^vpelv),  and  not  allowed  to  go  out  o( 
1  doors  without  the  permission  of  their  husbands. 
Thus,  in  a  fragment  of  Menander,'  we  are  told 
that  married  women  are  not  allowed  to  pass  tbe 
^  gate  of  the  courtyard  of  the  house, 

ntpag  yap  avXiOi,  &opa 
'EXevdepa  yvvaiKi  vevdfiiar'  oiaim,  • 

and  Aristophanes3  speaks  of  their  husbands  forbto 
ding  them  to  go  out.  Again,  on  occasions  of  great 
public  alarm  (e.  g.,  when  the  news  of  the  defeat  at 
Chaeroneia  reached  Athens),  the  women  are  spoken 
of,  not  as  leaving  their  houses,  but  standing  at  their 
doors  and  inquiring  after  the  fate  of  their  husbands, 
a  circumstance  that  is  described  as  being  discred 
itable  to  themselves  and  the  city  (ava^iuv  av-uv 
Kal  rrjc  Koleuc*).  From  a  passage  in  Plutarch,*  it 
appears  that  on  this  subject  there  was  the  same 
feeling  at  Thebes  as  well  as  at  Athens ;  and  the 
same  writer*  informs  us  that  one  of  Solon's  laws 
specified  the  conditions  and  occasions  upon  which 
women  were  to  be  allowed  to  leave  their  houses.  In 
later  times  there  were  magistrates  at  Athens  (the 
yvvaiKovopoi),  charged,  as  their  name  denotes,  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  behaviour  of  women. 
( Vid.  Gvnaiconomoi.) 

But  we  must  'observe  that  the  description  given 
above  of  the  social  condition  and  estimation  of 
women  in  Greece,  does  not  apply  to  the  heroic 
times  as  described  by  Homer,  nor  to  the  Dorian 
state  of  Sparta.  With  respect  to  the  former,  we 
have  only  space  to  remark,  that  the  women  of  the 
Homeric  times  enjoyed  much  more  freedom  and 
consideration  than  those  of  later  ages,  and  that  the 
connexion  between  the  sexes  was  then  of  a  more 
generous  and  affectionate  character  than  afterward. 
For  another  important  distinction,  see  Dos,  Grebe.' 

Among  the  Dorians  generally,  and  in  Sparta  es- 
pecially, the  relation  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  and 
the  regard  paid  to  women,  were  for  the  most  part 
the  same  as  thai  represented  by  Homer  to  have 
prevailed  universally  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  as  such,  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  th6 
habits  and  principles  of  the  Ionic  Athenians,  with 
whom  the  ancient  custom  of  Greece,  in  this  re- 
spect, was  in  a  great  measure  supplanted  by  that  of 
the  East.  At  Sparta,  for  instance,  the  wife  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Aeairoiva,  or  "  mistress," 
an  appellation  not  used  unmeaningly  or  ironically, 
and  which  was  common  among  the  Thessaliansand 
other  nations  of  northern  Greece.'  Moreover,  the 
public  intercourse  permitted  by  the  Dorians  between 
the  sexes  was  (comparatively  at  least)  of  so  free 
and  unrestricted  a  character  as  to  have  given  oc- 
casion for  the  well-known  charges  of  licentiousness 
(iveaif)  against  the  Spartan  women.*  The  influ- 
ence, too,  which  the  Lacedaemonian  women  enjoyed 
was  so  great,  that  the  Spartans  were  blamed  for 
submitting  to  the  yoke  of  their  wives ;  and  even 
Aristotle"  thought  it  necessary  to  account  lor  the 
circumstance  by  the  supposition  that  Lycurgus  had 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  regulate  the  life  and  conduct 
of  the  Spartan  women  as  he  had  wished.  In  short, 
there  was  a  great  contrast  and  difference  between 
the  treatment  of  women  in  the  Dorian  and  Ionian 
states  of  Greece,  which  is  well  described  by  Miiller" 
in  the  following  words  :  "  Among  the  Ionians  wom- 
en were  merely  considered  in  an  inferioi  and  sei- 
sual  light ;  and  though  the  -Kolians  allowed  then 


1.  (Dcmoath.,  c.  Euorif.,  1157  and  1 150.)  —  3.  (Mniceko,  n 
87.)  — 3.  (Theim.,  p.  790.)  — 4.  (Lycore..  c  Lever.,  p.  51,  B«k 
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feelings  a  more  exalted  tone,  as  is  proved  by  the 
Bmat  sry  poetesses  of  Lesbos,  the  Dorians,  as  well 
at  Sparta  as  in  the  south  of  Italy,  were  almost  the 
only  nation  who  considered  the  higher  attributes  of 
the  female  mind  as  capable  of  cultivation."  In 
Sparta,  too,  the  unmarried  women  lived  more  in 
public  than  the  married.  The  former  appeared  with 
their  faces  uncovered,  the  latter  veiled ;  and  at 
Sparta,  in  Crete,  and  at  Oiympia,  virgins  were  per- 
mitted to  be  spectators  of  the  gymnastic  contests, 
and  married  women  only  were  excluded.  The  re- 
Terse  of  this  was  the  case  in  Ionia.1 

The  preceding  investigation  will  have  prepared 
the  reader  for  the  fact,  that  the  strictest  conjugal 
fidelity  was  required,  under  very  severe  penalties, 
from  the  wife  (vid.  Adolterium),  while  great  laxity 
was  allowed  to  the  husband.  The  general  practice 
is  thus  illustrated  by  Plautus  :* 

"  Nam  si  vir  scortum  duxit  clam  uxorem  suam, 
Id  si  rescivit  uxor,  impune  est  viro. 
Uxor  viro  si  clam  dome  egressa  est  foras, 
Viro  fit  causa,  exigitur  matrimonio." 

In  cases  of  adultery  by  the  wife,  the  Athenian 
law  subjected  the  husband  to  arifda  if  he  continued 
to  cohabit  with  her ;  so  that  she  was  ipso  facto  di- 
vorced.* But  a  separation  might  be  effected  in  two 
different  ways  :  by  the  wife  leaving  the  husband,  or 
the  husband  dismissing  the  wife.  If  the  latter  sup- 
posed her  husband  to  have  acted  without  sufficient 
justification  in  such  a  course,  it  was  competent  for 
her  after  dismissal,  or,  rather,  for  her  guardians,  to 
bring  an  action  for  dismissal  (daci/  anone^eu^  or 
iiroTTo/nriii) :  the  corresponding  action,  if  brought  by 
the  husband,  was  a  6ini)  ano^u^ieuc.  If,  however, 
a  wife  were  ill  used  in  any  way  by  her  husband,  he 
was  liable  to  an  action  called  a  datri  xaxuaemc,*  so 
that  the  wife  was  not  entirely  unprotected  by  the 
laws  :  a  conclusion  justified  by  a  fragment  in  Athe- 
Bteus,*  in  which  married  women  are  spoken  of  as 
relying  on  its  protection.  But  a  separation,  wheth- 
er it  originated  from  the  husband  or  wife,  was  con- 
sidered U  reflect  discredit  on  the  latter  (6  yap  diav- 
Aof  kariv  alaxivijv  lxwl),  independent  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  inconveniences  to  which  she  was  sub- 
jected by  it.  At  Sparta,  barrenness  on  the  part  of  a 
wife  seems  to  have  been  a  ground  for  dismissal  by 
the  husband ;'  and  from  a  passage  in  Chrysostom,' 
it  has  been  inferred  that  women  were  in  the  habit 
of  imposing  supposititious  children  with  a  view  of 
keeping  (naraoxeiv)  their  husbands :  not  but  that 
the  word  admits  of,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  (from  the 
tense)  require,  a  different  interpretation. 

This  article  has  been  mainly  composed  from 
Becker's  Charikles*  The  duties  of  an  Athenian 
wife  are  stated  somewhat  in  detail  by  Xenophon.10 

MARRIAGE  (ROMAN),  MATRIMO'NIUM, 
NU'PTLE.  A  legal  Roman  marriage  was  called 
justs  nuptise,  justum  matrimonium,  as  being  con- 
formable to  jus  {civile)  or  to  law.  A  legal  marriage 
was  either  cum  conventione  uxoris  in  manum  viri, 
or  it  was  without  this  conventio.  But  both  forms 
of  marriage  agreed  in  this :  there  must  be  connubi- 
um  between  the  parties,  and  consent:  the  male 
must  also  be  pubes,  and  the  woman  viri  potens. 
The  legal  consequences  as  to  the  power  of  the  fa- 
ther over  his  children  were  the  same  in  both. 

A  Roman  marriage  may  be  viewed,  first,  with 
reference  to  the  conditions  required  for  a  justum 
matrimonium ;  secondly,  with  reference  to  the  forms 
of  the  marriage ;  thirdly,  with  reference  to  its  legal 
consequences. 


1.  (Huller,  Dorians,  ii.,  2,  v  2.)— 2.  (Mercat.,  iv.,  6,  2.>— 3. 
(Dem«  ith.,  c.  Noser.,  p.  1374.)— 4.  (n  179.)— 5.  (xiii.,  p.  559.)— 
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Unless  there  was  connubium,  there  could  be  n« 
Roman  marriage.  Connubium  is  defined  by  Ulpian 
to  be  "  uxoris  jure  ducenda  facultas,"  or  the  faculty 
by  which  a  man  may  make  a  woman  his  lawful 
wife.  But,  in  truth,  this  is  no  definition  at  all,  nor 
does  it  give  any  information.  Connubium  is  mere- 
ly a  term  which  comprehends  all  the  conditions  of 
a  legal  marriage.  Accordingly,  the  term  is  ex- 
plained by  particular  instances :  "  Roman  men  citi- 
zens," says  Ulpian,  "  have  connubium  with  Roman 
women  citizens  (Romana  cives) ;  but  with  Latins 
and  Peregrinae,  only  in  those  cases  where  it  has 
been  permitted.  With  slaves  there  is  no  connu- 
bium." 

Sometimes  connubium,  that  is,  the  f;  culty  of 
contracting  a  Roman  marriage,  is  viewed  with  ref- 
erence to  one  of  its  most  important  consequences, 
namely,  the  patria  potestas :  "  for,"  says  Gaius, 
"  since  it  is  the  effect  of  connubium  that  the  chil- 
dren follow  the  condition  of  their  father,  it  results 
that,  when  connubium  exists,  the  children  are  not 
only  Roman  citizens,  but  are  also  in  the  power  ol 
their  father."  Generally,  it  may  be  stated  that 
there  was  only  connubium  between  Roman  citi- 
zens :  the  cases  in  which  it  at  any  time  existed  be- 
tween parties,  not  both  Roman  citizens,  were  ex 
ceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Originally,  or,  at 
least,  at  one  period  of  the  Republic,  there  was  no 
connubium  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebei- 
ans; but  this  was  altered  by  the  lex  Canuleia, 
which  allowed  connubium  between  persons  of  those 
two  classes. 

There  was  no  connubium  between  many  persons 
with  respect  to  one  another,  who  had  severally 
connubium  with  respect  to  other  persons.  Thus 
there  were  various  degrees  of  consanguinity  within 
which  there  was  no  connubium.  There  was  no 
connubium  between  parent  and  child,  whether  the 
relation  was  natural  or  by  adoption ;  and  a  man 
could  not  marry  an  adopted  daughter  or  grand- 
daughter, even  after  he  had  emancipated  her.  There 
was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
whether  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  blood ;  but  a 
man  might  marry  a  sister  by  adoption  after  her 
emancipation,  or  after  his  own  emancipation.  It 
became  legal  to  marry  a  brother's  daughter  after 
Claudius  had  set  the  example  by  marrying  Agiippi- 
na ;  but  the  rule  was  not  carried  farther  than  the 
example,  and  in  the  time  of  Gaius  it  remained  un- 
lawful for  a  man  to  marry  his  sister's  daughter.' 

There  was  no  connubium,  also,  between  persons 
within  certain  relations  of  affinity,  as  between  a 
man  and  his  socrus,  nurus,  privigna,  and  noverca. 

Any  illegal  union  of  a  male  and  female,  though 
affecting  to  be,  was  not  a  marriage :  the  man  had 
no  legal  wife,  and  the  children  had  no  legal  father ; 
consequently,  they  were  not  in  the  power  of  their 
reputed  father.  These  restrictions  as  to  marriage 
were  not  founded  on  any  enactments  :  they  were  a 
part  of  that  large  mass  of  Roman  law  which  belongs 
to  jus  moribus  constitutum. 

The  marriage  of  Domitius,  afterward  the  Emper- 
or Nero,  with  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius, 
seems  at  first  sight  somewhat  irregular.  Nero  was 
adopted  by  Claudius  by  a  lex  Curiata,'  but  he  «  as 
already  his  son-in-law;  at  least,  the  sponsaila  *re 
mentioned  before  the  adoption.4  There  seems  to 
be  no  rule  of  law  which  would  prevent  a  man  from 
adopting  his  son-in-law;  though,  if  the  adoption 
took  place  before  the  marriage,  it  would  be  illegal, 
as  stated  by  Gaius. 

Persons  who  had  certain  bodily  imperfections,  as 
eunuchs,  and  others  who,  from  any  cause,  could 
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never  attain  to  puberty,  could  not  contract  mar- 
riage ;  for,  though  pubertas  was  in  course  of  time 
fixed  at  a  positive  age  (vid.  Impubes),  yet,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  notion  of  pubertas  was  physical 
capacity  for  sexual  intercourse,  there  could  be  no 
pubertas  if  there  was  a  physical  incapacity. 

The  essence  of  marriage  was  consent,  and  the 
consent,  says  Ulpian,  "  both  of  those  who  come  to- 
ijsiner,  and  of  those  in  whose  power  they  are ;"  and 
"  marriage  is  not  effected  by  sexual  union,  but  by 
consent."  Those,  then,  who  were  not  sui  juris, 
had  not,  strictly  speaking,  connubium,  or  the  "uxo- 
ns  jure  ducendce  facultas ;"  though,  in  another  sense, 
they  had  connubium,  by  virtue  of  the  consent  of 
thooe  in  whose  power  they  were,  if  there  was  no 
other  impediment.  According  to  the  old  law,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  father  could  give  his  child  in  mar- 
riage, unless  the  child  was  emancipated,  without 
asking  the  child's  consent. 

The  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  placed  certain  re- 
strictions on  marriage  as  to  the  parties  between 
whom  it  could  take  place.  ( Vid.  Jclia  et  Papia 
Poppaea  ;  Ijtfamia.) 

A  man  could  only  have  one  lawful  wife  at  a 
time ;  and,  consequently,  if  he  were  married,  and 
divorced  his  wife,  a  second  marriage  would  be  no 
marriage  unless  the  divorce  were  effectual. 

The  marriage  cum  conventione  differed  from  that 
sine  conventione,  in  the  relationship  which  it  effect- 
ed between  the  husband  and  the  wife ;  the  marriage 
cum  conventione  was  a  necessary  condition  to  make 
a  woman  a  materfamilias.  By  the  marriage  cum 
conventione,  the  wife  passed  into  the  familia  of  her 
husband,  and  was  to  him  in  the  relation  of  a  daugh- 
ter, or,  a3  it  was  expressed,  "  in  manum  eonvenit."* 
In  the  marriage  sine  conventione,  the  wife's  rela- 
tion to  her  own  familia  remained  as  before,  and  she 
was  merely  uxor.  "Uxor,"  says  Cicero,*  "is  a 
genus  of  which  there  are  two  species  ;  one  is  ma- 
terfamilias, '  qua  in  manum  conveni' ;'  the  other  is 
uxor  only."  Accordingly,  a  materfamilias  is  a  wife 
who  is  in  manu,  and  in  the  familia  of  her  husband, 
vid,  consequently,  one  of  his  sui  heredes,  or  in  the 
manus  of  him  in  whose  power  her  husband  is.  A 
wife  not  in  manu  was  not  a  member  of  her  hus- 
band's familia,  and,  therefore,  the  term  could  not 
apply  to  her.  Gellius'  also  states  that  this  was  the 
olu  meaning  of  materfamilias.  Matrona  was,  prop- 
erly, a  wife  not  in  manu,  and  equivalent  to  Cicero's 
" tantummodo  uxor;"  and  she  was  called  matrona 
before  she  had  any  children.  But  these  words  are 
not  always  used  in  these  their  original  and  proper 
meanings.4 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  forms  were  requisite 
m  the  marriage  sine  conventione  ;  and,  apparently, 
the  evidence  of  such  marriage  was  cohabitation 
matrimonii  causa  The  matrimonii  causa  might  be 
proved  by  various  kinds  of  evidence. 

In  the  case  of  a  marriage  cum  conventione,  there 
were  three  forms,  usus,  farreum,  and  coemptio. 

Marriage  was  effected  by  usus  if  a  woman  lived 
with  a  man  for  a  whole  year  as  his  wife  j  and  this 
was  by  analogy  to  usucapion  of  movables  generally, 
in  which  usus  for  one  year  gave  ownership.  The 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  provided  that,  if  a  woman 
did  not  wish  to  come  into  the  manus  of  her  husband 
In  this  manner,  she  should  absent  herself  from  him 
annually  for  three  nights  {tnnoctium),  and  so  break 
the  usua  of  the  yea.-.  The  Twelve  Tables  probably 
did  not  introduce  the  usus  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
cohabiting  with  a  man  matrimonii  causa,  any  more 
than  they  probably  did  in  the  case  of  other  things  ; 
bat,  as  in  the  case  of  other  things,  they  fixed  the 
time  within  which  the  usus  should  have  its  full  ef- 
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feet,  so  they  established  a  positive  rult  as  t »  what 
time  should  be  a  sufficient  interruption  of  usus  in 
the  case  of  matrimonial  cohabitation,  and  such  a 
positive  rule  was  obviously  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  what  should  be  a  sufficient  bgal  inter- 
ruption of  usus. 

Farreum  was  a  form  of  marriage,  in  which  cer- 
tain words  were  used  in  the  presence  of  ten  wit- 
nesses, and  were  accompanied  by  a  certain  religious 
ceremony,  in  which  panis  farreus  was  employed ;  and 
hence  this  form  of  marriage  was  also  called  confar- 
reatio.  This  form  of  marriage  must  have  fallen 
generally  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Gaius,  who  re- 
marks1 that  this  legal  form  of  marriage  (hoc  jus)  was 
in  use  even  in  his  time  for  the  marriages  of  the 
flamines  majores  and  some  others.  This  passage 
of  Gaius  is  defective  in  the  MS.,  but  its  general 
sense  may  be  collected  from  comparing  it  with  Ta- 
citus* and  Servius.'  It  appears  that  certain  priest- 
ly offices,  such  as  that  of  flamen  dialis,  could  only 
he  held  by  those  who  were  born  of  parents  who  had 
been  married  by  this  ceremony  (confarreati  paren- 
tes).  Even  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  ceremony 
of  confarreatio  was  only  observed  by  a  few.  As  to 
divorce  between  persons  married  by  confarreatio 
see  Divortium. 

Coemptio  was  effected  by  mancipatio,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  wife  was  in  mancipio.*  A  woman 
who  was  cohabiting  with  a  man  as  uxor,  might 
come  into  his  manus  by  this  ceremony,  in  which 
case  the  coemptio  was  said  to  be  matrimonii  causa, 
and  she  who  was  formerly  uxor  became  apud  mari- 
tum  filiae  loco.  The  other  coemptio,  which  was 
called  fiduciae  causa,  and  which  was  between  a 
woman  and  a  man  not  her  husband,  is  considered 
under  Testamentum  and  Tutela.  If,  however,  an 
uxor  made  a  coemptio  with  her  husband,  not  matri 
monii  causa,  but  fiducia;  causa,  the  consequence  was 
that  she  was  in  manu,  and  thereby  acquireo  the 
rights  of  a  daughter.  It  is  stated  by  a  modern  wri- 
ter, that  the  reason  why  a  woman  did  not  come  in 
mancipium  by  the  coemptio,  but  only  in  manum,  is 
this,  that  she  was  not  mancipated,  but  mancipated 
herself,  under  the  authority  of  her  father  if  she  was 
in  his  power,  and  that  of  her  tutors  if  she  was  not 
in  the  power  of  her  father  ;  the  absurdity  of  which 
is  obvious,  if  we  have  regard  to  the  form  of  manci- 
patio as  described  by  Gaius,*  who  also  speaks*  of 
mancipatio  as  being  the  form  by  which  a  parent  re- 
leased his  daughter  from  the  patria  potestas  (e  sua 
jure),  which  he  did  when  he  gave  his  daughter  in 
manum  viri.  The  mancipatio  must  in  all  cases  have 
been  considered  as  legally  effected  by  the  father  or 
the  tutors. 

Sponsalia  were  not  an  unusual  preliminary  of  mar- 
riage, but  they  were  not  necessary.  "  Sponsalia,n 
according  to  Florentinus,'  "  sunt  mentio  et  repromii- 
sio  nupttarum  futurarum."  Gellius  has  preserved* 
an  extract  from  the  work  of  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufns 
de  Dotibus,  which,  from  the  authority  of  that  great 
jurist,  may  be  considered  as  unexceptionable.* 
Sponsalia,  according  to  Servius,  was  a  contract  by 
stipulationes  and  sponsiones,  the  former  on  the  part 
of  the  future  husband,  the  latter  on  tin-  part  :f  him 
who  gave  the  woman  in  marriage.  The  woman 
who  was  promised  in  marriage  was  accordingly 
called  sponsa,  which  is  equivalent  to  promissa;  the 
man  who  engaged  to  marry  was  called  sponsua 
The  sponsalia,  then,  were  an  agreement  to  marry, 
made  in  such  form  as  to  give  each  party  a  right  of 
action  in  case  of  non  performance,  and  the  offend- 
ing party  was  condemned  in  such  damages  as  te 
the  judex  seemed  just.    This  was  the  law  (jus)  of 
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sponsalia,  adds  Servius,  to  the  time  when  the  lex 
Julia  gave  the  civitas  to  all  Latium  ;  whence  we 
may  conclude  that  alterations  were  afterward  made 
tn  it.  The  sponsalia  were,  of  course,  not  binding, 
if  the  parties  consented  to  waive  the  contract ;  and 
eithei  party  could  dissolve  the  contract,  as  either 
could  dissolve  a  marriage,  subject,  however,  to  the 
right  of  action  which  the  non-consenting  party  might 
have.  If  a  person  was  in  the  relation  of  double 
sponsalia  at  the  same  time,  he  was  liable  to  infamia. 
(Vid.  Inramia.)  Sometimes  a  present  was  made  by 
the  future  husband  to  the  future  wife  by  way  of 
earnest  (arrha,  arrha  sponsalitta),  or,  as  it  was  call- 
ed, propter  nuptias  donatio.1  Sponsalia  might  be 
nontracted  by  those  who  were  not  under  seven  years 
)f  age.  (Vid.  Infans,  Impubes.) 
The  consequences  of  marriage  were  : 

1.  The  power  of  the  father  over  the  children  of 
the  marriage,  which  was  a  completely  new  relation  ; 
an  effect,  indeed,  of  marriage,  but  one  which  had  no 
nfluence  over  the  relation  of  the  husband  and  wife. 
Vid.  Patbia  Potestas.) 

2.  The  liabilities  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
punishments  affixed  to  the  violation  of  the  marriage 
union.    (Vid.  Adulterium,  Divortium.) 

3.  The  relation  of  husband  and  wife  with  respect 
to  property,  to  which  head  belong  the  matters  of 
dos,  donatio  inter  virum  et  uxorem,  donatio  propter 
nuptias,  &c.  Many  of  these  matters,  however,  are 
not  necessary  consequences  of  marriage,  but  the 
consequence  of  certain  acts  which  are  rendered  pos- 
sible by  marriage. 

In  the  later  Roman  history  we  often  read  of  mar- 
riage contracts  which  have  reference  to  dos,  and 
generally  to  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  view- 
ed with  reference  to  property.  A  title  of  the  Digest4 
treats  De  Pactis  Dotalibus,  which  might  be  made 
either  before  or  after  marriage. 

The  Roman  notion  of  marriage  was  that  of  a  com- 
plete personal  unity  of  the  husband  and  wife  (con- 
tortium  omnis  vita),  as  shown  by  a  continuous  co- 
habitation, the  evidence  of  continuing  consent ;  for 
the  dissent  of  either  party,  when  formally  ex- 
pressed, could  dissolve  the  relation.  (Vid.  Divor- 
tium.) Neither  in  the  old  Roman  law  nor  in  its  la- 
ter modifications  was  a  community  of  property  an 
essential  part  of  the  notion  of  marriage,  unless  we 
assume  that  originally  all  marriages  were  accom- 
panied with  the  conventio  in  manum,  for  in  that 
case,  as  already  observed,  the  wife  became  filiaefa- 
nnilias  loco,  and  passed  into  the  familia  of  her  hus- 
band ;  or  if  her  husband  was  in  the  power  of  his  fa- 
ther, she  became  to  her  husband's  father  in  the  re- 
lation of  a  granddaughter.  The  legal  deduction  from 
«his  is,  that  her  legal  personality  was  merged  in  that 
)f  her  husband,  all  her  property  passed  to  him  by  a 
miversal  succession,3  and  she  could  not  thencefor- 
ward acquire  property  for  herself  Thus  she  was 
entirely  removed  from  her  former  family  as  to  her 
igal  status,  and  became  as  the  sister  to  her  hus- 
jand's  children.  In  other  words,  when  a  woman 
came  in  manum,  there  was  a  blending  of  the  matri- 
monial and  the  filial  relation.  It  was  a  good  mar- 
riage without  the  relation  expressed  by  in  manu, 
which  was  a  relation  of  parent  and  child  superadded 
to  that  of  husband  and  wife.  It  is  a  legitimate  con- 
sequence that  she  could  not  divorce  her  husband, 
though  her  husband  might  divorce  her  ;  and  if  we 
assume  that  the  marriage  cum  conventione  was  ori- 
ginally the  only  form  of  marriage  (of  which,  howev- 
er, we  believe  there  is  no  proof),  the  statement  of 
Piutarch  (vid.  Divortium).  that  the  husband  alone 
had  originally  the  power  of  effecting  a  divorce,  will 
consist  with  this  strict  legal  deduction.    It  is  pos- 


1   (Cod.  v.,  tit.  3.)— 2   (23,  tit  4.)    3.  (Gnu?  :i   g6,  98.) 
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sible,  however,  that,  even  if  the  marriage  cum  cor 
vntione  was  once  the  only  form,  there  might  have 
been  legal  means  by  which  a  wife  in  manu  could 
effect  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  just  as  a  person 
in  mancipii  causa  had  still  certain  personal  rights 
against  his  legal  owner.  But  conjecture  is  beyond 
our  province,  which  is  confined  to  matters  of  which 
there  is  evidence. 

When  there  was  no  a'mventio,  the  woman  re- 
mained a  member  of  her  awn  familia  :  she  was  to 
her  husband  in  the  same  relation  as  any  other  Ro- 
man citizen,  differing  only  in  this,  that  her  sex  ena- 
bled her  to  become  the  mother  of  children  who  were 
the  husband's  children  and  citizens  of  the  state,  and 
that  she  owed  fidelity  to  him  so  long  as  the  matri- 
monial cohabitation  continued  by  mutual  consent. 
But  her  legal  status  continued  as  it  was  before  :  if 
she  was  not  in  the  power  of  her  father,  she  had  for 
all  purposes  a  legal  personal  existence  independent- 
ly of  her  husband,  and,  consequently,  her  property 
was  distinct  from  his.  It  must  have  been  with  re- 
spect to  such  marriages  as  these  that  a  great  part, 
at  least,  of  the  rules  of  law  relating  to  dos  were  es- 
tablished ;  and  to  such  marriages  all  the  rules  of 
law  relating  to  marriage  contracts  must  have  refer- 
red, at  least  so  long  as  the  marriage  cum  conventi- 
one existed  and  retained  its  strict  character. 

When  marriage  was  dissolved,  the  parties  to  it 
might  marry  again  ;  but  opinion  considered  it  more 
decent  for  a  woman  not  to  marry  again.  A  woman 
was  required  by  usage  (mos)  to  wait  a  year  before 
she  contracted  a  second  marriage,  on  the  pain  of  in- 
famia.   (Vid.  Inpamia.) 

The  above  is  only  an  outline  of  the  law  of  mar- 
riage, but  it  is  sufficient  to  enable  a  student  to  car- 
ry his  investigations  farther. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  customs  and  ritea 
which  were  observed  by  the  Romans  at  marriages 
(ritus  nuptiales  or  nuptiarum  solemma  justa,  to  vo/«f- 
Z6/ieva  tuv  yapuv)  After  the  parties  had  agreed  to 
marry,  and  the  persons  in  whose  potestas  they  were 
had  consented,  a  meeting  of  friends  was  sometimes 
held  at  the  house  of  the  maiden  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  marriage  contract,  which  was  called 
sponsalia,  and  written  on  tablets  (tabulm  legitinue), 
and  signed  by  both  parties.1  The  woman,  after  she 
had  promised  to  become  the  wife  of  a  man,  was  call- 
ed sponsa,  pacta,  dicta,  or  sperata.'  From  Juvenal' 
it  appears  that,  at  least  during  the  imperial  period, 
the  man  put  a  ring  on  the  finger  of  his  betrothed 
as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity.  This  ring  was  probably, 
like  all  rings  at  this  time,  worn  on  the  left  hand,  and 
on  the  finger  nearest  to  the  smallest.4  The  last 
point  to  be  fixed  was  the  day  on  which  the  marriage 
was  to  take  place.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Re- 
public it  had  become  customary  to  betroth  young 
girls  when  they  were  yet  children;  Augustus  there- 
fore limited  the  time  during  which  a  man  was  al- 
lowed to  continue  betrothed  to  a  girl,6  and  forbade 
men  to  be  betrothed  to  girls  before  the  latter  had 
completed  their  tenth  year,  so  that,  the  age  of  pu- 
bertas  being  twelve  years,  a  girl  might  not  be  r im- 
pelled to  be  betrothed  longer  than  two  years.' 

The  Romans  believed  that  certain  days  were  un- 
fortunate for  the  performance  of  the  marriage  n^s, 
either  on  account  of  the  religious  character  of  tl.jse 
days  themselves,  or  on  account  of  the  days  ti  which 
they  were  followed,  as  the  woman  had  to  ;erform 
certain  religious  rites  on  the  day  after  her  wedding, 
which  could  not  take  place  on  a  dies  ater.  Days 
not  suitable  for  entering  upon  matrimony  were  the 
Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides  of  every  month,  all  dies 


1.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  ii.,  119,  &c— Id.  ib.,  vi.,  25,  200.— Gellhu,  i». 
4.)— 2.  (Gellios,  1.  c— Plant.,  Trinum.,  ii.,  4,  99.— Noniu«,  iv., 
p.  213.)  — 3.  (Sat.,  vi.,  27.)  — 4.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  vii.,  13.)— S 
'Sue  t  ,  Octav.,  34.)—6.  (Dion  Cass.,  liv  ,  p.  609,  Stenh  > 
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atri,  the  whole  months  of  May,1  and  February,  and 
a  great  number  of  festivals.*  Widows,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  marry  on  days  which  were  inauspicious 
for  maidens.' 

On  the  wedding-day,  which  in  the  eaily  times 
was  never  fixed  upon  without  consulting  the  auspi- 
ces,* the  bride  was  dressed  iii  a  long  white  robe 
with  a  purple  fringe,  or  adorned  with  ribands.4  This 
dress  was  called  tunica  recta,"  and  was  bound  round 
the  waist  with  a  girdle  (corona,  cingulum,  or  zona7), 
which  the  husband  had  to  untie  in  the  evening. 
The  bridal  veil,  called  flarameum,  was  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,*  and  her  shoes  likewise.5  Her  hair 
was  divided  on  this  occasion  with  the  point  of  a 
spear.10 

The  only  form  of  marriage  which  was  celebra'ted 
with  solemn  religious  rites  was  that  by  confarrea- 
tio ;  the  other  forms,  being  mere  civil  acts,  were 
probably  solemnized  without  any  religious  ceremony. 
In  the  case  of  a  marriage  by  confarreatio,  a  sheep 
was  sacrificed,  and  its  skin  was  spread  over  two 
chairs,  upon  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sat 
down  with  their  heads  covered  11  Hereupon  the 
marriage  was  completed  by  pronouncing  a  solemn 
bnnula  or  prayer,  after  which  another  sacrifice  was 
•flered.  A  cake  was  made  of  far  and  the  nrnla  sal- 
ta  prepared  by  the  vestal  virgins,"  and  carried  be- 
fore the  bride  when  she  was  conducted  to  the  resi- 
dence of  h?r  husband.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
cake  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  called  mustaceum,13 
ind  which  was  in  the  evening  distributed  amon;> 
the  guests  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  young 
husband. 

The  bride  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  her  hus- 
band in  the  evening.  She  was  taken  with  apparent 
violence  from  the  arms  of  her  mother,  or  of  the  per- 
son who  had  to  give  her  away.  On  her  way  she 
was  accompanied  by  three  boys  dressed  in  the  prae- 
texta,  and  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were  still 
alive  (patnmx  et  matrtmi).  One  of  them  carried  be- 
fore her  a  torch  of  white  thorn  (spina),  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  pine  wood  ;  the  two  others  walked 
*j  her  side,  supporting  her  by  the  arm.1*  The  bride 
nerself  carried  a  distaff  and  a  spindle  with  wool.14 
A  boy,  called  camillus,  carried  in  a  covered  vase 
(eumera,  cumtrum,  or  camillum)  the  so-called  uten- 
sils of  the  bride  and  playthings  for  children  (crepun- 
dia1*)  Besides  these  persons  who  officiated  on  the 
occasion,  the  procession  was  attended  by  a  numer- 
ous train  of  friends  both  of  the  bnde  and  the  bride- 
groom, whose  attendance  was  called  officmm  and 
td  officium  venire.11  Plutarch"  speaks  of  five  wax 
candles  which  were  used  at  marriages ;  if  these 
were  borne  in  the  procession,  it  must  have  L-cen  to 
light  the  company  which  followed  the  bride  ;  but  it 
may  also  be  that  they  were  lighted  during  the  mar- 
riage ceremnny  in  the  house  of  the  bride. 

When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  the  door  of  which  was  adorned  with 
garlands  and  flowers,  the  bride  was  carried  across 
the  threshold  by  pronuln,  i.  e ,  men  who  had  only 
been  married  to  one  woman,  that  she  might  not 
kr.ock  against  it  with  her  font,  which  would  have 
been  an  evil  omen."  Bciore  »he  entered  thp  house, 

1.  (0>d,  Ful.,  ».,  490.  — Plul  ,  t,ua»t.  Rom.,  p.  384.)  — 2. 
,'kUcrub.,  8at  ,  i  .  IS  —  Orid,  Ful.,  Hi  557  >— 3  (Man  ..  Sat., 
L  c— Plot.,  Qiimi.  Rom., p.  289.)— 4.  (Cie.,  Dt>  Di».,  i.,  18.— 
Vol.  Mm..  U.,  I,  l.y—i.  (Jut.,  ii.,  I24>— «.  (Plio .,  B  N.,  nn., 
48.)  —  7  (Feitua,  a.  ».  Cingulo.)  —  8  (Plin.,  H  N.,  zzi.,  8.— 
Scoot,  od  Inv.,  ti.,  215  )  —  9.  (Cat oil.,  UL,  10.1  —  10  (Ond, 
Pant  ,  u  ,  580.  —  Arnob.  adr.  Gent.,  n.,  p  91.  —  Plot.,  Quest. 
Rom.,  p  t>5.)  —  II.  (Serr.  ad  Mn.,  it.,  374.)  —  12.  (Sarr  ad 
Tirg.,  Erlog.,  Tin  .  82.)— 13  (Jut.,  Sat.,  ti.,  201.)— 14.  (Feat., 
I.  t.  Tatnizu  at  matnmi.  —  Varro,  ap.  Ch annum,  i..  p.  117. — 
Plin.,  H  N.,  m.,  18.)  —  1  J.  (Plio.,  H.  N.,  Tin.,  4ft  —  Plot., 
Qonat  Rom.,  p.  271.)  —  10.  (Peatoa,  a  t.  Coawrmm  —  Plant.. 
Cute!.,  in.,  1.  5.)— 17.  (fluet.,  Calif.,  S3.— Id.,  ClaoU.,  S8.)-18. 
(Must.  Rom.,  mil.) — 19  (Plot.  guHt.  Rom.,  p.  371,  c— Plant., 
Coo,  it.,  4,1.) 
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she  wound  wool  around  the  door-posls  (il  (.ei  ,ieii 
residence,  and  anointed  them  with  lard  (adeps  >uil- 
lus)  or  wolf's  fat  (adeps  lupinus1).  The  husband 
received  her  with  fire  and  water,  which  the  woman 
had  to  touch.  This  was  either  a  symbolic  purifica- 
tion (for  Servius'  says  that  the  newly-married  couple 
washed  their  feet  in  this  water),  or  it  was  a  sym- 
bolic expression  of  welcome,  as  the  interdicere  aqua 
et  igni  was  the  formula  for  banishment.  The  bride 
saluted  her  husband  with  the  words  ubi  tu  Cams, 
ego  Caia  '  After  she  had  entered  the  house  with 
distaff  and  spindle,  she  was  placed  upon  a  sheep- 
skin, and  here  the  keys  of  the  house  were  delivered 
into  her  hands.*  A  repast  (ccena  nuptiahs),  givrn 
by  the  husband  to  the  whole  train  of  relatives  and 
friends  who  accompanied  the  bride,  generally  con- 
cluded the  solemnity  of  the  day.4  Many  ancienf 
writers  mention  a  very  popular  song,  Talasius  or 
Talassio,  which  was  sung  at  weddings;*  but  wheth 
er  it  was  sung  during  the  repast  or  during  the  pro 
cession  is  not  quite  clear,  though  we  may  infer,  froBu 
the  story  respecting  the  origin  of  the  song,  that  it 
was  sung  while  the  procession  was  advancing  to- 
wards the  house  of  the  husband. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a  solemnity  like 
that  of  marriage  did  not  take  place  among  the  mer- 
ry and  humorous  Italians  without  a  variety  of  jests 
and  railleries,  and  Ovid'  mentions  obscene  songs 
which  were  sung  before  the  door  of  the  bridal  apart- 
ment by  girls  after  the  company  had  left.  These 
songs  were  probably  the  old  Fescennina  (md.  Fes 
cennina),  and  are  frequently  called  Epithalamia. 
At  the  end  of  the  repast  the  bride  was  conducted, 
by  matrons  who  had  not  had  more  than  one  hus- 
band (pronuba),  to  the  lectus  genialis  in  the  atrium, 
which  was  on  this  occasion  magnificently  adorned 
and  strewed  with  flowers.  On  the  following  day 
the  husband  sometimes  gave  another  entertainment 
to  his  friends,  which  was  callec  repotia,*  and  the 
woman,  who  on  this  day  undertook  the  management 
of  the  house  of  her  husband,  had  to  perform  certain 
religious  rites,*  on  which  account,  as  was  observed 
above,  it  was  necessary  to  select  a  day  for  the  mar- 
riage which  was  not  followed  by  a  dies  ater.  These 
rites  probably  consisted  of  sacrifices  to  the  Dii  Pe- 
nates.10 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  which  have  been  men- 
tioned afrove  are  not  described  by  any  ancient  wri- 
ter in  the  order  in  which  they  took  place,  and  the 
order  adopted  above  rests  in  some  measure  merely 
upon  conjecture.  Nor  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  clear 
which  of  the  rites  belonged  to  each  of  the  three 
forms  of  marriage.  Thus  much  only  is  certain, 
•  hat  the  most  solemn  ceremonies,  and  those  of  a 
religious  nature,  belonged  to  confarreatio. 

The  position  of  a  Roman  woman  after  marriage 
was  very  different  from  that  of  a  Greek  woman. 
The  Roman  presided  over  the  whole  household  ; 
she  educated  her  children,  watched  over  and  pre- 
served the  honour  of  the  house,  and,  as  the  mater 
familias,  she  shared  the  honours  and  respect  shown 
to  her  husband.  Far  from  being  confined,  like  tho 
Greek  women,  to  a  distinct  apartment,  the  Romao 
matron,  at  least  during  the  better  centuries  of  the 
Republic,  occupied  the  most  important  part  of  the 
house,  the  atrium.11 

•MARRU  BIUM,  Horehound.  The  white  More- 
hound  is  the  yfamihium  vulgare,  or  the  .)/  album  of 
the  shops.    The  modern  Greeks  term  it  o*voh>xop- 


1.  (Serr.  ail  Ma.,  it.,  19.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  iitiii.,  9.)— 2  (od 
jEo.,  it.,  I04.J—3.  (Plot.,  Quest.  Rom.,  I.  c.) — I  (PeHu«,  a.  ». 
ClaTia.)— 5.  (Plant.,  Cure.,  t.,  2,  81.  — Suet.,  'Jalig\,  25  |— 6 
(Pint.,  Queat.  Rom.,  I.e.— Lit  ,  i.,  9.— Dionya.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom  , 
ii.,  31.—  Fsatna,  ■  t.  Talaas.onnm.)  —  7.  (Past.,  it-  875.)—*. 
(Peatna,  a.  t.—  Itnrnt.,  Sat.,  n  ,  2.80.)— 9.  (Marrob.,  Sat.,  I.,  It.) 
—  10.  (Cic,  Di>  Repub.,  v..  5.1  — II.  (Cumpain  Lipsioi,  I  aoU 
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rov.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  the  Greek  islands.  The 
wpaatov  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  is  not  only 
Jhe  same  as  this,  but  is  also  applied  to  other  species. 
The  itpdaiov  ai>xfi£>8es  of  Theophrastus  is  the  M. 
Afrieanutn.  The  tl>ev6oKtKTapvov  (false  dUra/ivov) 
is  the  M.  pseudo  dictamms,  called  in  Attica,  at  the 
present  day,  fiabpopdpyo,  and  in  Laconia,  danpom- 
tpondvdv.1 

MARSU'PIUM  (papovniav,  fiakavriov),  a  Purse.' 

The  purse  used  by  the  ancients 
was  commonly  a  small  leathern 
bag,  and  was  often  closed  by  be- 
ing drawn  together  at  the  mouth 
(ovairaoTa  Paldvria3).  Mercury 
is  commonly  represented  holding 
one  in  his  hand,  of  which  the  an- 
VfefiSsV    nexed  woodcut  from  an  intaglio 
in  the  Stosch  collection  at  Berlin 
presents  an  example. 
MARTIA'LIS  FLAMEN.    ( Vid.  Flamen.) 
MARTIA'LES  LUUI.    (Vid.  Lvvi  Martiales.) 
MARTYRIA  (fiaprvpia)  signifies  strictly  the  dep- 
osition of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  though  the 
word  is  applied  metaphorically  to  all  kinds  of  testi- 
mony.   We  shall  here  explain,  1,  what  persons 
were  competent  to  be  witnesses  at  Athens ;  2,  what 
was  the  nature  of  their  obligation  ;  3,  in  what  man- 
ner their  evidence  was  given ;  4,  what  was  the  pun- 
ishment for  giving  false  evidence. 

None  but  freemen  could  be  witnesses.  The  in- 
capacity of  women  may  be  inferred  from  the  gener- 
al policy  of  the  Athenian  law,  and  the  absence  of 
any  example  in  the  orators  where  a  woman's  evi- 
dence is  produced.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  minors. 

Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  give  evidence,  unless 
upon  examination  by  torture  (Jidaavo^).  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  exception  to  this  rule,  viz., 
<hat  a  slave  might  be  a  witness  against  a  freeman 
ii  case  of  a  charge  of  murder,*  though  Platner* 
thinks  this  only  applied  to  the  giving  information. 
The  party  who  wished  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  a 
slave  belonging  to  his  opponent  challenged  him  to 
give  up  the  slave  to  be  examined  (H^tu  tov  dov- 
Xou).  The  challenge  was  called  irp6K%yoi(.  The 
owner,  if  he  gave  him  up,  was  said  kifowai  or  na- 
padovvai.  But  he  was  not  obliged  so  to  du,  and  the 
general  practice  was  to  refuse  to  give  up  slaves, 
which,  perhaps,  arose  from  humanity,  though  the 
opponent  always  ascribed  it  to  a  fear  lest  the  truth 
should  be  elicited.  The  orators  affected  to  consid- 
er the  evidence  of  slaves,  wrung  from  them  by  tor- 
ture, more  valuable  and  trustworthy  than  that  of 
freemen  ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  they  always  use 
this  argument  when  the  slave  had  not  been  exam- 
ined.' 

Citizens  who  had  been  disfranchised  (yrifiu/ievoi) 
could  not  appear  as  witnesses  (any  more  than  as 
jurors  or  plaintiffs)  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  for  they 
had  lost  all  honourable  rights  and  privileges.7  But 
there  was  no  objection  to  alien  freemen."  We  learn 
from  Harpocration,'  that  in  actions  against  freedmen 
for  neglect  of  duty  to  their  patrons  (dvoaraaiov  6i- 
«a<),  foreigners  were  not  allowed  to  put  in  an  affida- 
vit that  the  action  was  not  maintainable  ( fir/  eiaa- 
y&yuiov  elvai).    But  this  can  hardly  be  considered 


1.  (Dioscor.,  in.,  119.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  rr.,  22.— Theophrast., 

H.  P.,  vi.,  1,  9.— Billerbeck,  Flora  Classics,  p.  153,  154.)— 2. 

Slon  Marcellna,  s.  v.— Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  17.— Plaut., 
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I.  )— S.  (Plat.,  Conviv.,  p.  404,  ed.  Bekker.)— 4.  (Antiph.,  De 
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Aphob.,  848.— Id.,  c.  Onet.,  874.— Hudtwalcker,  Ueber  die  Dia- 
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*al»  Leg.,  49,  ed.  Steph.)— 9.  (s.  v.  Aiauaprvpla.) 
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an  exception,  for  *uch  affidavits  gave  an  undue  na 
vantage  to  the  party  for  whom  they  were  made. 

Neither  of  trie  parties  to  a  cause  was  compctcnl 
to  give  evidence  for  himself,  though  each  was  com- 
pelled to  answer  the  questions  put  by  the  other. 
The  law  declared  toiv  dvTi6iKoiv  tndvaynes  elvat 
dnoKpivaodai  dXkifkoic  to  kpuTufitvov,  fiapnpeiv  6i 
/a/.1  That  the  friends  of  the  party  who  pleaded  fo 
him  (called  ovvriyopoi)  were  not  incompetent  to  givr 
evidence,  appears  from  the  fragment  of  Isaeus,  Pr» 
EuphiL,  and  also  from  ^Eschines,  who,  on  his  trifj 
for  misconduct  in  the  embassy,  calls  Phocion  to  as 
sist  him  both  as  a  witness  and  an  advocate.1 

The  obligation  to  attend  as  a  witness,  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  and  to  give  such 
evidence  as  he  is  able  to  give,  arises  out  of  the  dut) 
which  every  man  owes  to  the  state  ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  persons  (except  the 
parties  themselves)  were  exempted  from  this  obli- 
gation The  passages  which  Platner*  and  Scho- 
mann*  cite  in  support  of  the  contrary  view  prove 
nothing  more  than  that  the  near  relations  of  a  party 
were  reluctant  to  give  evidence  against  him,  where- 
as the  fact  that  they  were  bound  by  law  to  give 
evidence  may  be  inferred  from  Demosthenes.5 

The  party  who  desired  the  evidence  of  a  witness 
summoned  him  to  attend  for  that  purpose.  The 
summons  was  called  Tpo/ncXr/mc*  If  the  witness 
promised  to  attend,  and  failed  to  do  so,  he  was  lia- 
ble to  an  action  called  61kt)  XeuKOfiaprvpiov .  Wheth- 
er he  promised  or  not,  he  was  bound  to  attend  ;  and 
if  his  absence  caused  injury  to  the  party,  he  was 
liable  to  an  action  (6'ikti  fiXdirjc).  This  is  the  prob- 
able distinction  between  these  forms  of  action,  as 
to  which  there  has  been  much  doubt.7 

The  attendance  of  the  witness  was  first  requited 
at  the  dvdupwic,  where  he  was  to  make  his  deposi- 
tion before  the  superintending  magistrate  (vyepav 
6iK(WTt)piov).  The  party  in  whose  favour  he  ap- 
peared generally  wrote  the  deposition  at  home  upon 
a  whitened  board  or  tablet  (XeXevK<jfih>ov  ypappax- 
eiov),  which  he  brought  with  him  to  the  magistrate's 
office,  and,  when  the  witness  had  deposed  thereto, 
put  into  the  box  (exivoc )  in  which  all  the  documents 
in  the  cause  were  deposited.  If  the  deposition  was 
not  prepared  beforehand,  as  must  always  have  been 
the  case  when  the  party  was  not  exactly  aware 
what  evidence  would  be  given,  or  when  anything 
took  place  before  the  magistrate  which  could  not  be 
foreseen,  as,  for  instance,  a  challenge,  or  question 
and  answer  by  the  parties ;  in  such  a  case  it  was 
usual  to  write  down  the  evidence  upon  a  waxen 
tablet.  The  difference  between  these  methods  was 
much  the  same  as  between  writing  with  a  pen  on 
paper,  and  with  a  pencil  on  a  slate ;  the  latter  could 
easily  be  rubbed  out  and  written  over  again  if  ne- 
cessary." If  the  witress  did  not  attend,  his  evi- 
dence was,  nevertheless,  put  into  the  box ;  that  is, 
such  evidence  as  the  party  intended  him  to  give,  or 
thought  he  might  give,  at  the  trial.  For  all  testi 
monial  evidence  was  required  to  be  in  writing,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  the 
terms,  and  the  witness  might  leave  no  subterfuge 
for  himself  when  convicted  of  falsehood.9  The 
avdnpioic  might  last  several  days,  and,  so  long  as  it 
lasted,  fresh  evidence  might  be  brought,  but  none 
could  be  brought  after  the  last  day,  when  the  box 
was  sealed  by  the  magistrate,  and  kept  so  by  him 
till  the  day  of  trial.10 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  1131.)— 2.  (De  Fals.  Leg:  p.  51,  41 
ed.  Steph.)— 3.  (Att.  Proc.,  p.  217.)— 4.  (Att.  Proc.,  p.  671.)— 
5.  (c.  Aphob.,  849,  850,  855.)— <S.  (Demosth.,  <  Timo.h.,  1194.) 
7.  (Meier  and  Schdmann,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  387  -Platner,  Att 
Proc.,  p.  221.)— 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  1132.)--  9.  (Demosth. 
c.  Steph.,  1115,  1130.)— 10.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  836.— Id.,  e 
Boeot.  de  Nom.,  999.  — Id.,  c.  Euerg.  et  Mne» ,  1143.— Id.,  « 
Conon.,  1265.) 
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The  form  of  a  deposition  was  simple.  The  lol- 
ewing  example  is  from  Deu.osthenes  :l  Archenom- 
ides,  son  of  Archedamas  of  Anagyrus,  testifies  that 
articles  of  agreement  were  deposited  with  hun  by 
Androcles  of  Sphettus,  Nausicrates  of  Carystus, 
Artemon  and  Apollodorus,  both  of  Phaaelus,  and 
that  the  agreement  is  still  in  his  hands."  Here  we 
most  observe  that,  whenever  a  document  was  put 
in  evidence  at  the  trial,  as  an  agreement,  a  will,  the 
evidence  of  a  shve,  a  challenge,  or  an  answer  given 
bj  eitner  party  at  the  dvdicpioic,  it  was  certified  by 
a  witness,  whose  deposition  was  at  the  same  time 
produced  and  read.* 

The  witness,  whether  he  had  attended  before  the 
magistrate  or  not,  was  obliged  to  be  present  at  the 
trial,  in  order  to  confirm  bis  testimony.  The  only 
exception  was  when  he  was  ill  or  out  of  the  coun- 
try, in  which  case  a  commission  might  be  sent  to 
examine  him.  'Vid.  Ekmartyria.)  All  evidence 
was  produced  by  the  party  during  his  own  speech, 
the  KXefvdpa  being  stopped  for  that  purpose.'  The 
witness  was  called  by  an  officer  of  the  court,  and 
mounted  on  the  raised  platform  (/%w)  of  the  speak- 
er while  his  deposition  was  read  over  to  him  by  the 
clerk  ;  he  then  signified  his  assent,  either  by  ex- 
press words,  or  bowing  his  bead  in  silence.4  In 
the  editions  that  we  have  of  the  orators,  we  see 
sometimes  Uaprvpia  written  (when  evidence  is  pro- 
duced) and  sometimes  Udprupef .  The  student  must 
not  be  deceived  by  this,  and  suppose  that  sometimes 
the  deposition  only  was  read,  sometimes  the  wit- 
nesses themselves  were  present.  The  old  editors 
merely  followed  the  language  of  the  orators,  who 
said,  "  call  the  witnesses,"  or  "  mount  up,  witness- 
es," or  "  the  clerk  shall  read  you  the  evidence,"  or 
something  to  the  same  effect,  varying  the  expres- 
sion according  to  their  fancy.* 

If  the  witness  was  hostile,  he  was  required  either 
to  depose  to  the  statement  read  over  to  him,  or  to 
take  an  oath  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it  '(^aprv- 
oeiv  f)  tfofiviittv).  One  or  the  other  he  was  corn- 
pelliid  to  do,  or,  if  he  refused,  he  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachma  to  the  state,  which 
sentence  was  immediately  proclaimed  by  the  officer 
of  the  court,  who  was  commanded  nXr/Tevctv  or  in- 
KXqreiieiv  avrov,  i.  e.,  to  give  him  notice  that  he  was 
in  contempt  and  had  incurred  the  fine.' 

An  oath  was  usually  taken  by  the  witness  at  the 
dvdicpiotf,  where  he  was  sworn  by  the  opposite 
party  at  an  altar  (irpoc  tov  fiuunv  iZupniofh)).  If  he 
had  not  attended  at  the  bvd*pion,  he  might  be 
sworn  afterward  in  court,  as  was  always  the  case 
when  a  witness  took  the  oath  of  denial  (k^ufioac). 
In  the  passage  just  cited  from  I.ycurgus,  the  ex- 
pression Aafjiivraf  rd  iepd  means  nothing  more  than 
touching  the  altar  or  its  appurtenances,  and  has  no 
reference  lo  victims  '  Whether  the  witness  was 
always  bound  to  take  an  oath  ia  a  doubtful  point.' 

The  oath  of  the  witness  (the  ordinary  vop<pof 
4pxof)  must  not  he  confounded  with  the  oath  taken 
by  one  of  the  parties,  or  by  some  friend  or  other 
person,  out  of  court,  with  a  view  to  decide  the 
cause  or  some  particular  point  in  dispute.  This 

1.  («.  Urr.,  917.)-1.  (Deronath.,  Pro  Phorm.,  940,  949,  987 
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was  taken  by  the  consent  of  the  adversary ,  upon  t 
challenge  given  and  accepted ;  it  was  an  oath  of  a 
more  solemn  kind,  sworn  by  (or  upon  the  heads  of) 
the  children  of  the  party  swearing  (Kara  rCrv  irtU 
duv),  or  by  perfect  or  full-grown  victims  (naff  iepov 
releluv),  and  often  with  curses  upon  himself  his 
family  (*ar*  kfafaiac),  and  sometimes  was  accom 
panied  with  peculiar  rites,  such  as  passing  through, 
fire  (Sid  rov  irvpoc).  The  mother,  or  other  female 
relative  of  the  party  (who  could  not  be  a  witness  > 
was  at  liberty  to  take  this  oath.1 

On  some  extraordinary  occasions  we  find  that 
freemen  were  put  to  the  torture  by  a  special  decree 
of  the  people  or  the  senate,  as  on  the  occasion  of 
the  mutilated  Hermes  busts,1  and  they  were  lew 
scrupulous  about  aliens  than  about  citizens  ;  but  (as 
a  general  rule)  it  is  certain  that  freemen  could  not 
be  tortured  in  courts  of  justice,  and  even  an  eman 
cipated  slave,  Demosthenes  says,  it  would  be  an  act 
of  impiety  (ov&  6aiov)  to  give  up  for  such  a  pur- 
pose.' 

With  respect  to  hearsay  evidence,  see  E  martt 
ria  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  affidavit  called  diafiap- 
Tvpia,  see  Heres,  Greek,  p.  496. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  causes  which 
came  before  the  dicasts  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
have  said  nothing  of  those  which  were  decided  by 
the  public  arbitrators.  The  above  remarks,  how- 
ever, will  equally  apply  to  the  latter,  if  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  arbitrator  performed  the 
duties  of  the  magistrate  at  the  avdnpiois  as  well  as 
those  of  the  diKaarai  at  the  trial.  He  heard  the 
witnesses  and  received  the  depositions  from  day  to 
day,  as  long  as  he  sat,  and  kept  the  i^tvof  open 
until  the  last  day  (xvplav  Ti/tepav).* 

If  the  witness  in  a  cause  gave  false  evidence, 
the  injured  party  was  at  liberty  to  bring  an  action 
against  him  (6'ikj)  tyeviofiapTvpiuv)  to  recover  com- 
pensation. The  proceeding  was  sometimes  called 
iirlaKtjtliis,  and  the  plaintiff  was  said  kirieuriTTTeodai 
tt/  fiaprvpuf.  or  r£>  iiui>TVf)i.b  This  cause  was  prob- 
ably tried  before  the  same  presiding  magistrate  as 
the  one  in  which  the  evidence  was  given.'  The 
form  of  the  plaintiffs  bill,  and  of  the  defendant's 
plea  in  denial,  will  be  found  in  Demosthenes.' 
From  the  same  passage  we  also  learn  that  the  ac- 
tion for  false  testimony  was  a  n/iijroc  dyuv,  in  which 
the  plaintiff  laid  his  own  damages  in  the  bill  j  and 
from  Demosthenes'  it  appears  that  the  dicasts  had 
power  not  only  to  give  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  but 
also  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  dripla  by  a  npooTtpji- 
<rtf.*  A  witness  who  had  been  a  third  time  con- 
victed of  giving  false  testimony  was  ipso  jure  dis- 
franchised." The  main  question  to  be  tried  in  the 
cause  against  the  witness  was,  whether  his  evi- 
dence was  true  or  false  ;  but  another  question  com- 
monly raised  was,  whether  his  evidence  was  mate- 
rial to  the  decision  of  the  previous  cause." 

When  a  witness,  by  giving  false  evidence  against 
a  man  npon  a  criminal  trial,  had  procured  his  con- 
viction, and  the  convict  was  sentenced  to  such  a 
punishment  (for  instance,  death  or  banishment)  as 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  bring  an  action, 
any  other  person  was  allowed  to  institute  a  public 


1.  (Demoaih.,  C  Apbob  ,  H52.  —  Id.,  c.  Dm*.,  I'-  Dole,  1011. 
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proses  aflon  against  the  vitness,  either  by  a  ypayij, 
or  pel  naps  hv  an  eiaayye?ia  or  •Kpotokfi} 

After  the  conviction  of  the  witness,  an  action 
might  be  maintained  against  the  party  who  suborn- 
ed him  to  give  false  evidence,  called  Sito]  kokotsx- 
viwv*  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  similar  ac- 
tion might  be  brought  against  a  person  who  had 
procured  false  evidence  to  be  given  of  a  defendant 
having  been  summoned,  after  the  conviction  of  the 
witness  in  a  ipaQr/  ilievdoiikTjTeiac.3 

It  appears  that,  in  certain  cases,  a  man  who  had 
lost  a  cause  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the 
judgment  (6Un  avudtKoc)  by  convicting  a  certain 
number  of  the  adverse  witnesses  of  false  testimony. 
Thus,  in  inheritance  causes,  the  law  enacted  cav  ak£> 
tic  tuv  if/ivdo/zapTvpiCrv,  rraXiv  apxvc  tivai  nepl  av- 
t&v  rac  A^fctc.4  This  was  the  more  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  facility  afforded  to  the  parties  to  stop 
the  progress  of  these  causes  by  affidavits  (vid.  Dia- 
x  artyria),  and  also  because  no  money  could  com- 
pensate an  Athenian  for  the  loss  of  an  inheritance. 
The  same  remedy  was  given  by  the  law  to  those 
who  had  been  convicted  in  a  6ikt)  fevdouaprvptuv 
or  in  a  ypatyi]  i-eviac.  In  the  last  case,  the  convict- 
ed person  who  proceeded  against  the  witness  was 
compelled  to  remain  in  prison  until  the  determina- 
tion of  his  suit.6  We  are  informed  that  these  are 
the  only  cases  in  which  a  judgment  was  allowed  to 
be  reversed  in  this  way ;  but  whether  there  were 
not  more  cases  than  these  has  been  justly  doubted 
by  Schomann.'  The  scholiast  on  Plato7  is  evidently 
wrong  in  supposing  that  it  was  necessary,  under 
the  Athenian  law,  to  convict  more  than  half  the 
number  of  the  witnesses.  This  appears  from  the 
passage  above  cited  from  Isaeus  on  the  estate  of 
Hagnias. 

We  conclude  by  noticing  a  few  expressions. 
VLaprvpelv  tlvi  is  to  testify  in  favour  of  a  man,  ko- 
Ta/iapTvpelv  nvoc  to  testify  against.  Maprvpeadai 
to  call  to  witness  (a  word  used  poetically),  dia/iap- 
rioecOac,  and  sometimes  impapTvpeodai,  rove  napov- 
rac,  to  call  upon  those  who  are  present  to  take  no- 
tice of  what  passes,  with  a  view  to  give  evidence.' 
'ievdoftapTvpelv  and  eiuopnelv  are  never  used  indif- 
ferently, which  affords  some  proof  that  testimony 
was  not  necessarily  on  oath.  The  fidprvc  (witness 
in  the  cause)  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  /cA^njp 
or  KXrjTup,  who  merely  gave  evidence  of  the  sum- 
mons to  appear. 

MASTE'liES  (fiaarrjpec).  (Vid.  Zetetai  ) 
*MAST'ICHE  (fiaariXv),  Gum  Mastich.  "This 
is  correctly  described  as  the  resin  of  the  Lentiscus 
by  Dioscorides  and  Plmy.  It  is  the  Pistachio.  Len- 
tiscus. The  Chian  Mastich  is  particularly  com- 
mended by  Galen."9  The  wood  of  the  Pistachia 
Lentiscus,  according  to  Sibthorp,  is  much  esteemed 
by  the  Greeks  at  the  present  day  for  fuel.  They 
call  the  tree  axivoc .  The  mastich  or  gum  is  only 
collected  in  Scio.  The  ashes  of  the  wood  are  used 
by  the  Athenian  soap-boilers  for  making  the  ley  for 
the  manufacture  of  soap.  In  Zante  it  is  also  con- 
sidered as  furnishing  the  best  lixivium.  The  tan- 
ners employ  it  with  valanida  in  the  preparation  of 
leather.  In  Ithaca  an  oil  (oxivoTiridi)  is  expressed 
from  the  berry.  The  axivoc  of  the  modern  Greeks 
is  also  the  axivoc  of  Theophrastus.  The  ancient 
verb  oxivifanai  signifies  "  to  chew  mastich"  or  "  the 
wood  of  the  mastich-tree,"  in  order  to  sweeten  the 
breath  and  cleanse  the  teeth.    The  gum  is  now 


1.  (Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  4.— Platner,  Att.  Proc.,  411.— Meier, 
Art.  Proc.,  389  1  —  2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timoth.,  1201.  — Id.,  c. 
Euerg.  et  Mne»  ,  1139.)— 3.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  759.)— 4.  (Isasus, 
De  Hagn.  bared.,  88,  ed.  Steph. — Id.,  De  Dicaei/g.  hatred.,  50, 
51.)— 5.  (Demosth..  c.  Timocr.,  741.)— 6.  (Att.  Proc..  761.)— 7. 
(I,eg.,  14.)— 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Euerg.  et  Mnes.,  1150  )— 9. 
(Dioscor.,  i.,  90.— Plin..  H.  N.,  xxiv.,  28.  —  Adams,  Append., 
•  v.) 
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much  used  by  the  women  of  Turkey  lor  th  e  sai-ae 
purpose.1 

MASTI'GIA.    (Vid.  Flagrum.) 

MATERFAMI'LIAS.    (Vid.  Marriage,  Roman, 

p.  623.) 

MATRA'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  ev 
ery  year  on  the  11th  of  June,  in  honour  of  the  god- 
dess Mater  Matuta,  whose  temple  stood  in  the  Fo 
rum  Boarium.  It  was  celebrated  only  by  Roman 
matrons,  and  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the  goddess 
consisted  of  cakes  baked  in  pots  of  earthenware.1 
Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  solem- 
nities or  to  enter  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  One 
slave,  however,  was  admitted  by  the  matrons,  but 
only  to  be  exposed  to  a  humiliating  treatment,  fo- 
one  of  the  matrons  gave  her  a  blow  on  the  cheek, 
and  then  sent  her  away  from  the  temple.  The  ma- 
trons on  this  occasion  took  with  them  the  children 
of  their  sisters,  but  not  their  own,  held  them  in  their 
arms,  and  prayed  for  their  welfare.3  The  statue  of 
the  goddess  was  then  crowned  with  a  garland  by 
one  of  the  matrons  who  had  not  yet  lost  a  hus- 
band.* The  Greek  writers  and  their  Roman  follow- 
ers, who  identify  the  Mater  Matuta  with  Leucothea 
or  Ino,  explain  the  ceremonies  of  the  Matralia  by 
means  of  the  mythological  stories  which  relate  to 
this  Greek  goddess.  But  the  real  import  of  the 
worship  of  the  Mater  Matuta  appears  to  have  been 
to  inculcate  upon  mothers  the  principle  that  they 
ought  to  take  care  of  the  children  of  their  sisters  as 
much  as  of  their  own,  and  that  they  should  not 
leave  them  to  careless  slaves,  the  contempt  for 
whom  was  symbolically  expressed  by  the  infliction 
of  a  blow  on  the  cheek  of  the  one  admitted  into  the 
temple.* 

MATRIMOTflUM.    (Vid.  Marriage,  Roman.) 

MATRO'NA.    (  Vid.  Marriage,  Roman,  p.  623. , 

MAUSOLE'UM.    (Vid.  Fdnus,  p.  461.) 

MAZO'NOMUS  (fialj>v6[ioc,  dim.  fia&voftiov*), 
from  fiaCfl,  a  loaf  or  a  cake ;  properly  a  dish  for  dis- 
tributing bread  ;  but  the  term  is  applied  also  to  any 
large  dish  used  for  bringing  meat  to  table.'  ( Vid. 
Ccena,  p.  274.)  These  dishes  were  made  either  of 
wood,8  of  bronze,'  or  of  gold.19 

MEDIA  STI'NI,  the  name  given  to  slaves  used 
for  any  common  purpose,  and  are  said  by  the  scho- 
liast upon  Horace11  to  be  those  "qui  in  medio  stant 
ad  quavois  imperata  parati."  The  name  is  chiefly 
given  to  certain  slaves  belonging  to  the  familia  rus- 
tica,"  but  is  also  applied  sometimes  to  slaves  in  the 
city.13 

♦MED'ICA  (Mj/<5i/c!?),  a  plant,  the  Lucerne  oi 
Purple  Medick  (Medicago  sattva).  It  has  its  name 
from  Media,  according  to  the  ancient  authorities, 
because  it  was  brought  from  that  country  into 
Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  under  Dari- 
us. It  passed  into  England  from  France  and  Swit- 
zerland. Some  of  the  English  botanists,  according 
to  Martyn,  called  it  Burgundy  trefoil  and  Medick 
fodder.1* 

♦MEDIC  A  MALA  (Undnca.  w^a),  the  fruit  of  the 
Citron-tree,  or  Citrus  Medica,  L.  Sprengel  and 
Stackhouse  think  that  the  Orange  (Citrus  auran 
hum)  was  also  comprehended  under  the  term.  (  Vid. 
Citrus.)1' 

MEDICI'NA  ('larpiKTi),  the  name  of  that  science 
which,  as  Celsus  says,"  "  Sanitatem  agris  promitttt," 


I.  (Dodwell's  Tour,  vol.  i.,  p.  239.)— 2.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat., 
iy.,  p.  31,  Bip.— Ovid,  Fast.,  vi.,  475,  &c.)— 3.  (Plut.,  Camill, 
5. — Id.,  Quasst.  Rom.,  p.  267.) — 4.  (Tertull.,  Monogam  ,  c.  17.) 
— 5.  (Compare  Hartung,  Die  Relig.  der  Romer,  ii.,  p.  75.) — 6. 
(Athen.,  v.,  30,  34.)— 7.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  in.,  4.)— 8.  (Pol- 
lux, Onom.,  vii.,  87.)— 9.  (Athen.,  n.,  31.)— 10.  (Athen.,  t.,  27.) 
—11.  (Epist.,  i.,  14,  14.)— 12.  (Cic,  Cat.,  ii.,  3.— Colum.,  i.,  ft 
—Id.,  ii.,  13.)— 13.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  9,  s.  1,  v  5 ;  7,  tit.  7,  s.  8  )— 14 
(Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  215.)— 15.  (D  oscor.,  i.,  186.— 
Theophrast.,  i.,  13. — Adams,  Appen'i.,  s.  v.) — 16.  (De  Medio, 
lib.  i.,  P-afat.) 
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am  whose  object  Hippocrates  defines1  to  be  "  tbe 
deb  Bering  sick  persons  from  their  diseases,  and  the 
diminishing  the  force  of  sicknesses,  and  the  not  un- 
dertaking the  treatment  of  those  who  are  quite  over- 
come by  sickness,  as  we  know  that  medicine  is 
here  of  no  avail."  For  other  definitions  of  the  art 
and  science  of  Medicine  given  by  the  ancients,  see 
Pseudo-Galen.1  The  invention  of  medicine  was 
almost  universally  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the 
gods.'  Another  source  of  information  was  the  ob- 
serving the  means  resorted  to  by  animals  when  la- 
bouring under  disease.  Pliny4  gives  many  instan- 
ces in  which  these  instinctive  efforts  taught  man- 
bind  the  properties  of  various  plants,  and  the  more 
simple  surgical  operations.  The  wild  goats  of  Crete 
pointed  out  the  use  of  the  Dictamnus  and  vulnerary 
herbs  ;  dogs,  when  indisposed,  sought  the  Tnlicum 
repens,  and  the  same  animal  taught  to  the  Egyp- 
tians the  use  of  purgatives,  constituting  the  treat- 
ment called  Syrmaism.  The  hippopotamus  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  bleeding,  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  employment  of  clysters  was  shown  by  the 
ibis.*  Sheep  with  worms  in  their  liver  were  seen 
seeking  saline  substances,  and  cattle  affected  with 
dropsy  anxiously  looked  for  chalybeate  waters.  We 
are  told*  that  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldeans  had 
no  physicians,  and  in  cases  of  sickness  the  patient 
was  carried  out  and  exposed  on  the  highway,  that 
any  persons  passing  by  who  had  been  affected  in  a 
similar  manner  might  give  some  information  re- 
specting the  means  that  had  afTorded  tbem  relief. 
Shortly  afterward,  these  observations  of  cures  were 
luspended  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  we  find 
that  in  Egypt  the  walls  of  their  sanctuaries  were 
covered  with  records  of  this  descrption.  The 
priests  of  Greece  adopted  the  same  practice,  and 
some  of  the  tablets  suspended  in  their  temples  are 
of  a  curious  character,  which  will  illustrate  the  cus- 
tom. The  following  votive  memorials  are  given  by 
Hieron.  Mercunalis:7  "Some  days  back,  a  certain 
Caius,  who  was  blind,  learned  from  an  oracle  that 
he  should  repair  to  the  temple,  put  up  his  fervent 
prayers,  cross  the  sanctuary  from  right  to  left,  place 
bis  five  fingers  on  the  altar,  then  raise  his  hand  and 
cover  his  eyes.  He  obeyed,  and  instantly  his  sight 
was  restored,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude. These  signs  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  gods 
were  shown  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus."  "  A  blind 
soldier  named  Valerius  Apes,  having  consulted  the 
oracle,  was  informed  that  he  should  mix  the  blood 
of  a  white  cock  with  honey,  to  make  up  an  oint- 
ment to  be  applied  to  his  eyes  for  three  consecutive 
days :  he  received  his  sight,  and  returned  public 
thanks  to  the  gods."  "Julian  appeared  lost  beyond 
all  hope  from  a  spitting  of  blood.  The  god  ordered 
him  to  take  from  the  altar  some  seeds  of  the  pine, 
and  to  mix  them  with  honey,  of  which  mixture  he 
was  to  eat  for  three  days.  He  was  saved,  and 
time  to  thank  the  gods  in  presence  of  the  people." 

The  whole  science  of  medicine  was  divided  into 
fWe  parts,  viz. :  QvowXoytxT/,  Physiology  and  Anat- 
omy {vid.  Physiolooia)  ;  AirtnAoyiKri,  iEtlology,  or 
the  doct»;ne  of  the  causes  of  disease  ;  ria0o/u>yi*>?, 
Pathology  (rid.  Patholoou);  'Xyuivov,  Hygiene,  or 
the  art  of  preserrmg  health  ;  Zri/itiuTiKTi,  Semeiol- 
ogy,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of  disease, 
including  Diagnosis  (rid.  Skmkiotica)  ,  and  <>/,,« 
xtvriKT),  Therapeutics,  or  the  art  of  healing  (vid 
TasiAPKUTicA).    With  regard  to  the  medical  liter- 


1.  (De  Alto,  torn.  I.,  p  7,  mI  KUhn )—  2.  (Intrral.,  wu  Mi-di- 
ju,  e.8,  torn.  14,  p.  688-8,  sd  Kuhn.)— 3  fflipposr.,  De  Prim 
afadje..  torr..  i.,  p  39. — Paeudo-Gnlen,  Inlrod.,  cap.  t.,  p.  674. — 
Cie.,  Tow.  Due.,  Si.,  1— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xsi.,  I  )— 4.  (II  N., 
Till.,  41.)— 8.  (Compare  Paomlo-Oalen,  Introd.,  c.  I,  p  875.) — 8. 
(Herod.,  i„  197.— Strabo.  in.,  0.  I,  ed.  Taocho. — Paeudn-Galen, 
■trod  ,  I  e.)— 7.  (De  A.v  Grmnut.,  A  -n.t.-l..  4  to,  1872,  p.  2,  3.) 
-4.  (Pseado-Galen.  Inti  id.,  C  7.  n.  680.) 


ature  of  the  ancients,  "When,"  says  Little, 1  "one 
searches  into  the  history  of  medicine  and  tb»  com- 
mencement of  the  science,  the  first  body  of  docttint 
that  one  meets  with  is  the  collection  of  Trritinga 
known  under  the  name  of  the  works  of  Hippocra- 
tes. The  science  mounts  up  directly  to  that  origin, 
and  there  stops  Not  that  it  had  not  been  cultivated 
earlier,  and  had  not  given  rise  to  even  numerous 
producrions,  but  everything  that  had  been  made  be- 
fore the  physician  of  Cos  has  perished.  We  have 
only  remaining  of  them  scattered  and  unconnected 
fragments  ;  the  works  ot  Hippocrates  have  alone 
escaped  destruction  ;  and,  by  a  singular  circum- 
I  stance,  there  exists  a  great  gap  after  them  as  well 
1  as  before  them.  The  medical  works  from  Hippoc- 
rates to  the  establishment  of  the  school  of  Alexan- 
dra, and  those  of  that  school  itself,  are  completely 
lost,  except  some  quotations  and  passages  pre- 
served in  the  later  writers  ;  so  that  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  remain  alone  among  the  ruins  of  an 
cient  medical  literature."  The  Asclepiada;,  to  which 
family  Hippocrates  belonged,  were  the  supposed  de- 
scendants of  /Esculapius  ('Aok^ttioc ),  and  were,  in 
a  manner,  the  hereditary  physicians  of  Greece 
They  professed  to  have  among  them  certain  secrets 
of  the  medical  art,  which  had  been  handed  down  to 
them  from  their  great  progenitor,  and  founded  sev- 
eral medical  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Galen  mentions*  three,  viz.,  Rhodes,  Cnidos,  and 
Cos.  The  first  of  these  appears  soon  to  have  be- 
come extinct,  and  has  left  no  traces  of  its  existence 
behind.  From  the  second  proceeded  a  collection  of 
observations  called  Kvidiai  rvu/iai,  "Cnidian  Sen- 
tences," a  work  of  much  reputation  in  early  times, 
which  is  often  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,'  and 
which  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Ga- 
len.* The  school  of  Cos,  however,  is  by  far  the 
most  celebrated,  on  account  of  the  grea'.er  number 
of  eminent  physicians  that  sprang  from  it,  and  es- 
pecially from  having  been  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
Hippocrates.  We  learn  from  Herodotus'  that  there 
were  also  two  celebrated  medical  schools  at  Croto- 
na  in  Magna  Grascia,  and  Cyrene  in  Africa,  of  which 
he  says  that  the  former  was  in  his  time  more  es- 
teemed in  Greece  than  any  other,  and  in  the  next 
place  came  that  of  Cyrene.  But  neither  of  these 
require  any  particular  notice  here,  nor  will  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  do  more  than  mention  the  more  celebra- 
ted medical  sects,  referring  for  farther  particulars 
to  their  names  in  this  work.  The  oldest,  and  per- 
haps the  most  influential  of  these,  was  that  of  the 
Doomatici,  founded  about  B.C.  400  by  Thessalus, 
the  son,  and  Polybus,  the  son-in-law  of  Hippoc- 
rates, and  thence  called  also  the  Hippocratici.  These 
retained  their  influence  till  the  rise  of  the  Empikici, 
founded  by  Serapion  of  Alexandrea  and  Phihnus 
of  Cos  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  after  which  lime 
every  member  of  the  medical  profession,  during  a 
long  period,  ranged  himself  in  one  of  these  two 
sects.  In  the  first  century  B  CThemison  founded 
the  sect  of  the  Methodh  i.  who  held  doctrines  near- 
ly intermediate  between  those  of  the  two  sects  al- 
ready mentioned.  About  two  centuries  later,  the 
Melhodici  were  divided  into  numerous  sects,  as  the 
doctrines  of  particular  physicians  became  more  gen- 
erally received.  The  chief  of  these  sects  were 
the  Pnkumatici  and  Eolbotioi  ;  the  former  founded 
by  Athcnsus  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  first 
century  AD.;  the  latter  about  the  same  time,  either 
by  Agathinus  ol  Sparta  or  his  pupil  Archigenee. 
The  Epibynthktici  (called  also  Mkctici)  are  sup- 
posed to  have  agreed  very  nearly  in  their  leneta 
with  those  of  the  Eclectic! 

1.  ((Eurrei  Complete!  d'Hipi-icmlo,  U  B.  I.,  Inlrod.,  ch.  I,  p 
».)— 5.  (De  Meth.  Med.,  L  I,  torn,  x.,  •>.  S,  —  3.  (lie  Rat 
Vict,  in  Morb.  Aeiit  )— 4   (Comment,  in  Hipporr.,  lib  <  it  irm 

xi.,  p.  427.1—5.  (mi  ,  131.) 
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It  only  remains  to  mention  the  principal  medical 
authors  after  Hippocrates  whose  works  are  still  ex- 
tant, referring  for  more  particulars  respecting  their 
writings  to  the  articles  on  Chirurgia,  Di^etetica, 
Pathoi.ogia,  Pharmaceutica,  Physiologia,  Semei- 
otica,  and  Therapeutica.  Celsus  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  more  for  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and 
the  neatness  and  judiciousness  of  his  compilation, 
than  for  any  original  contributions  to  the  science  of 
Medicine.  Indeed,  many  persons  have  doubted 
whether  Celsus  were  really  a  professional  man,  or 
whether  he  only  wrote  his  work  "  De  Medicina"  as 
a  sort  of  rhetorical  exercise.1  Dioscorides  of  An- 
azarba,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
was  for  many  centuries  the  greatest  authority  in 
Materia  Medica,  and  was  almost  as  much  esteemed 
as  Galen  in  Medicine  and  Physiology,  or  Aristotle 
in  Philosophy.  Aretseus,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  is  an  interesting  and  striking  writer, 
both  from  the  beauty  of  his  language  and  from  the 
originality  of  his  opinions  The  next  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  as  he  is 
certainly  the  most  voluminous,  of  all  the  medical 
writers  of  antiquity,  is  Galen,  who  reigned  supreme 
in  all  matters  relating  to  his  art  till  the  commence- 
ment of  modern  times.  He  was  born  at  Pergamus 
A.D.  131,  came  early  in  life  to  Rome,  where  he 
lived  in  great  honour,  and  passed  great  part  of  his 
days,  and  died  A.D.  201.  After  him,  the  only  wri- 
ters deserving  particular  notice  are  Oribasius  of 
Pergamus,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Julian  in  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ ;  Aetius  of  Amida,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  sixth  century ;  Alexander 
Trallianus,  who  lived  something  later  ;  and  Paulus 
iEgineta,  who  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  seventh. 

ME'DICUS  ('Iarprff),  the  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  every  professor  of  the  healing  art,  wheth- 
er physician  or  surgeon,  and,  accordingly,  both  di- 
visions of  the  medical  profession  will  here  be  inclu- 
ded under  that  term.  In  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
physicians  seem  to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  ; 
for,  not  to  mention  the  apotheosis  of  ^Esculapius, 
who  was  considered  as  the  father  of  it,  there  was 
a  law  at  Athens  that  no  female  or  slave  should  prac- 
tise it.'  Julian  mentions  one  of  the  laws  of  Zaleu- 
cus  among  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  by  which  it 
was  ordered  that  if  any  one,  during  his  illness, 
should  drink  wine  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  phy- 
sician, even  if  he  should  recover,  he  should  be  put 
to  death  for  his  disobedience  ;s  and,  according  to 
Mead,  there  are  extant  several  medals  struck  by  the 
people  of  Smyrna  in  honour  of  different  persons 
belonging  to  the  medical  profession.*  The  follow- 
ing observation  concerning  these  medals  is  given  by 
Kiihn  :4  "  Alii,  idque  haud  dubie  rectius,  verosimilius 
txistimabant  nomina  in  hisce  nummis  obvia  winime 
tignijkare  medicos,  qui  de  Smyrnceis  sua.  medica  ar- 
tis  cognilione  bene  meruerint,  sed  potius  summos  illi- 
H8  urbis  magistrates.  Vid.  partim  CI.  Wise,  in  Mus. 
Bodlei.,  p.  140,  qui  Meadianae  sententiae  acerbus  ex- 
Btitit  censor,  partim  Jos.  Eckhel,  in  Doctr  Num. 
Veter.,  to.  ii.,  p.  539,  et  Jo.  Cph.  Raschen,  in  Lex  Univ. 
Rei  Num.  Vet.,  to.  iv.,  p.  2,  Lips.,  1790-8,  qui  p. 
1219,  plures  scriptores  de  Smyrnaeorum  nummis  ad- 
duxit."  (In  voce  "  Apollophanes.")  If  the  decree 
of  the  Athenians  (published  among  the  letters  of 
Hippocrates)  be  genuine,  and  if  Soranus*  can  he  de- 
pended on,  the  same  honours  were  conferred  upon 


1.  (Vid.  Mich.  Christ.  Just.  Eschenbach,  Epistola,  <fec,  ubi 
"D»  "lelso  non  Medico  Practico  disseritur,"  Lips.,  4to,  1772; 
«l»o  Lb  Clerc's  and  Sprengel's  Histories  of  Medicine.) — 2.  (Hy- 
gnus,  Fab.,  274  )— 3.  (Vax.  Hist.,  ii.,  37.)— 4.  (Dissertatio  de 
Nummis  quibusdam  a  Smynueis  in  Medicorum  honorem  percus- 
sis,  4to,  Load.,  1724.)— 5.  (Additam.  ad  Elench.  Medicor.  Ve- 
ter. a  Jo.  A.  Fabricio,  in  Biblioth.  Gneca  exhibitum,  4to,  Lin*., 
1826-9.)— 6.  (In  Vita  Hii-pocr.) 
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that  physician  as  had  before  been  given  to  Herct 
les  ;  he  was  voted  a  golden  crown,  publicly  initiate! 
into  the  Eleusmian  mysteries,  and  maintained  in 
the  Prytaneum  at  the  state's  expense.1 

As  there  were  no  hospitals  among  the  ancients, 
the  chief  places  of  study  for  medical  pupils  were 
the  'kaiiki)nula,  or  temples  of  ^Esculapius,  where 
the  votive  tablets  furnished  them  with  a  collection 
of  cases.  The  Asclepiadas  {vid.  Medicina)  were 
very  strict  in  examining  into  and  overlooking  the 
character  and  conduct  of  their  pupils,  and  the  fa- 
mous Hippocratic  oath  (which,  if  not  drawn  up  by 
Hippocrates  himself,  is  certainly  almost  as  ancient) 
requires  to  be  inserted  here,  as  being  the  most  cu- 
rious medical  monument  of  antiquity.  "  I  swear 
by  Apollo  the  physician,  by  ^Esculapius,  by  Hygeia, 
and  Panaceia,  and  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  call- 
ing them  to  witness  that  I  will  fulfil  religiously,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  my  power  and  judgment,  the 
solemn  promise  and  the  written  bond  which  I  now 
do  make.  I  will  honour  as  my  parents  the  master 
who  has  taught  me  this  art,  and  endeavour  to  min- 
ister to  all  his  necessities.  I  will  consider  his  chil- 
dren as  my  own  brothers,  and  will  teach  them  my 
profession,  should  they  express  a  desire  to  follow  it, 
without  remuneration  or  written  bond.  I  will  ad- 
mit to  my  lessons,  my  discourses,  and  all  my  other 
methods  of  teaching,  my  own  sons,  and  those  of 
my  tutor,  and  those  who  have  been  inscribed  as  pu 
pils  and  have  taken  the  medical  oath ;  but  no  one 
else.  I  will  prescribe  such  a  course  of  regimen  as 
may  be  best  suited  to  the  condition  of  my  patients, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  power  and  judgment, 
seeking  to  preserve  them  from  anything  that  mighl 
prove  injurious.  No  inducement  shall  ever  lead  me 
to  administer  poison,  nor  will  I  ever  be  the  author 
of  such  advice :  neither  will  I  contribute  to  as 
abortion.  I  will  maintain  religiously  the  purity  and 
integrity  both  of  my  conduct  and  of  my  art.  I  will 
not  cut  any  one  for  the  stone,  but  will  leave  that 
operation  to  those  who  cultivate  it  (iicxupyou  61 
kpydrnaiv  avApdoi  -Kpit^wc  Ttjode).  Into  whatever 
dwellings  I  may  go,  I  will  enter  them  with  the  sole 
view  of  succouring  the  sick,  abstaining  from  all  in- 
jurious views  and  corruption,  especially  from  any 
immodest  action  towards  women  or  men,  freemen 
or  slaves.  If  during  my  attendance,  or  even  un- 
professionally  in  common  life,  I  happen  to  hear  of 
any  circumstances  which  should  not  be  revealed,  I 
will  consider  them  a  profound  secret,  and  observe 
on  the  subject  a  religious  silence.  May  I,  if  I  rigid- 
ly observe  this  my  oath,  and  do  not  break  it,  enjoy 
good  success  in  life,  and  in  [the  practice  of]  my 
art,  and  obtain  general  esteem  forever ;  should  I 
transgress  and  become  a  perjurer,  may  the  reverse 
be  my  lot."  As  regards  the  passage  of  the  oath, 
given  above  in  the  original  Greek  (£Kx<jptjcu  de,  k.  t. 
A.),  though  the  writer  has  translated  it  thus,  both 
here  and  also  in  page  241,  he  does  not  feel  at  all 
sure  that  the  other  construction,  viz.,  making  n-prjl-toc 
rijade  depend  on  foxupvao),  is  not  preferable.  With 
regard  to  the  oath  itself,  it  is  generally  considered 
to  be  spurious  but  M.  Littre,  the  editor  of  the 
new  Paris  edition  of  Hippocrates,  believes  it  to  be 
genuine.  For  a  copious  and  learned  explanation  of 
every  clause  of  the  oath,  see  Meibom's  edition,  Gr 
and  Lat.,  Lugd.  Bat.,  4to,  1643. 

Some  idea  of  the  income  of  a  physician  in  those 
times  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,3  that  the  ^Eginetans  (about  the  year  B.C 
532)  paid  Democedes  from  the  public  treasury  onf 
talent  per  annum  for  his  services,  i.  e.  (if  we  reckon, 
with  Hussey,*  the  ./Eginetan  drachma  to  be  worth 

1.  (Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  37.)— 2.  (Vid.  J.  C.  Acker 
mann,  Hist.  Liter.  Hippocr.,  in  Fabr.  Bibl.  Gr.,  ed  Harlei,  or  a 
Kuhn's  ed.  of  Hippocr.) — 3.  (iii.,  131.)- -4   fAn  ient  Weigh* 
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,«.  lid.),  not  quite  344/.  ;  he  afterward  received 
from  the  Athenians  one  hundred  mina>,  i.  e.  (reck- 
oning, with  Hussey,  the  Attic  drachma  to  be  worth 
9f<£.),  rather  more  than  406/. ;  and  he  was  finally  at- 
tracted to  Samos  by  being  offered  by  Polycrates  a 
salary  of  two  talents,  i.  e.  (if  the  Attic  standard  be 
meant)  487/.  10*.  It  should,  however,  be  added, 
that  Valckenaer  doubts  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the  ^Eginetans 
and  Athenians  (and  apparently  with  reason),  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  people,  at  the  time  of  their 
gieateet  wealth,  only  allowed  their  ambassadors 
twt  drachmae  (or  1*.  7$d.)  per  day,  i.  e  ,  somewhat 
less  than  thirty  pounds  per  annum.1  A  physician, 
called  by  Pliny  both  Erasistratus2  and  Cleombro- 
tus,'  is  said  by  him  to  have  received  one  hundred 
talents  for  curing  King  Antiochus.  which  (if  we  sup- 
pose the  Attic  talents  of  the  standard  of  Alexan- 
der's coinage  to  be  meant,  which,  according  to  Hus- 
sey, was  worth  243/.  15«.)  would  amount  to  24,375/. 
If,  however,  the  Alexandrean  standard,  winch  is 
found  in  the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  be  meant,  it 
would  amount  (reckoning  the  drachma  as  1*.  3id.) 
to  39,375/.  ;  an  almost  incredible  sum.  It  seems  to 
have  been  not  uncommon  among  the  Greeks  in  those 
times  (as  afterward  in  the  later  Roman  Empire :  see 
Archuter)  for  states  to  maintain  physicians,  who 
were  paid  at  the  public  cost  ;*  and  these,  again, 
had  attendants,  for  the  most  part  slaves,  who  exer- 
cised their  calling  among  people  of  low  condition.' 

The  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  medicine 
at  first  from  the  Etrurians  and  afterward  from  the 
Greeks.  In  the  most  ancient  times  the  haruspices 
practised  medicine  in  connexion  with  the  augurs, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  Sprengel,*  who  regarded  the 
ancient  Roman  legends  as  historical  facts,  it  was 
probably  some  of  these  that  Amulius  sent  to  Rhea 
Silva,  when  she  was  pregnant,  to  examine  the  na- 
ture of  her  mysterious  disease.'  One  of  the  most 
ancient  customs  at  Rome,  in  order  to  ward  off  epi- 
demic diseases,  and  to  appease  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  was  the  interrogating  the  books  bought  by 
Tarquh-.  of  the  Sibyl.  In  the  earlier  times  of  the 
Roman  K/nublic,  physicians  are  said  by  Pliny  to 
have  been  u/'nown,'  and  for  some  time  afterward 
the  exercise  of  be  profession  was  in  a  great  meas- 
ure confined  to  persons  of  servile  rank  ;  for  the 
richer  families,  having  slaves  who  were  skilled  in  all 
Borts  of  trades,  &c.,  generally  possessed  one  or  more 
that  understood  medicine  and  surgery.'  To  this 
practice,  however,  there  were  many  exceptions  :  t. 
g.,  the  physician  who  was  taken  prisoner  with  Juli- 
us Caesar  by  the  pirates  at  the  island  of  Phanna- 
cusa,10  and  who  is  called  his  friend  by  Plutarch  ;" 
Archagathus,  who,  being  the  first  foreign  surgeon 
that  settled  at  Rome,  had  a  shop  bought  for  him  at 
the  public  expense,  and  was  presented  with  the  jus 
Quiritium  B.C.  219;"  Artorius,  who  is  known  to 
have  been  a  physician,"  and  who  i3  called  the  friend 
of  Augustus  ;'*  Asclapo,  whom  Cicero  calls  his 
friend  ;"  Asclepiades,  the  friend  of  Crassusthe  ora- 
tor ;"  Eudemus,  who  is  called  by  Tacitus"  the  friend 
and  physician  of  Livia  j  and  others  The  hatred 
borne  by  Cato  the  censor  against  the  Greek  phy- 
sicians, as  well  as  the  Greek  philosophers  at  Rome, 

L  (Axiatoph.,  Acharn.,  00.)— 2.  (II.  N  ,  xxix  ,  3  )— 3  (H.N, 
Tii.  17.)— 4.  (Xen.,Mem.,  iv.,  2,  0  5.— Plato,  Gorg.,  ,  23  — Stru- 
bu,  i»  p  125.— Unai.  Sic,  ui..  13.)— 5.  (Plato,  De  Log.,  lv.,0. 
720,  cd  Steph.— Hrtckh,  Piibl.  Ecun.  of  Athena,  vol.  I.,  p.  100.) 

-«.  (Hut  <le  la  M«d.)— 7  (Diony*.  Hal.,  i.,  78.)— «.  (H.  ft., 
nix.,  5.) — 0.  (Middletoii'f  E**ay, " Do  Mffdjeoram spud  Rnma- 
aoe  tlegeDtimu  conditwno,"  Cantab.,  1720,  4to,  and  the  vanoua 
aaawere  to  it  thai  appeared  on  ita  publication.) — 10.  (Sueton., 
lul.,  4.) — 11.  [Vid.  Canntxm'l  note  on  Suotoniua.) — 12.  (Caa- 
tiaa  Hemina  ap.  Plin.,  H.  N-,  xxix.,  0.) — 13.  (C.-rl.  Aurel.,  Iv 
Morb.  Acut.,  in.,  14,  p.  224.)— 14.  (Plutarch,  Brut.,  c.  41,  ed. 

ranchn.,  where,  however,  it  should  be  noticed  that  eome  edi- 
ttona  read  'Avrutvtos  inatctid  of  'Aprwpioj.) — lft.  (ad  Fam.,  xin., 
10. 1—16.  (Cic.  De  Orat.,  L  14.)— 17   (Ann.,  1.) 


is  well  known,  but  it  is  not  true  that  he  cause* 
them  to  be  expelled  from  Rome.1  With  respect  to 
the  income  made  by  eminent  physicians  in  the  eaily 
times  of  Rome,  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  data 
for  ascertaining  it ;  at  the  beg.nning  of  the  Empire, 
we  learn  from  Pliny*  that  Albutius,  Arruntius,  Cal- 
petanus,  Cassius,  and  Rubrius  gained  250,000  ses- 
terces per  annum,  i.  e  (reckoning,  with  Hussey.,  ihc 
mille  nummi  (sestertium)  to  be  worth,  after  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  71.  16*.  3d.),  1953/.  2s.  fid. ;  that  Quin- 
tus  Stertinius  made  it  a  favour  that  he  was  content 
to  receive  from  the  emperor  500,000  sesterces  per 
annum  (or  3906/.  5*.),  as  he  might  have  made 
600,000  sesterces  (or  4687/.  10*.)  by  his  private 
practice  ;  and  that  he  and  his  brother,  who  received 
the  same  annual  income  from  the  Emperor  Claudi 
us,  left  between  them  at  their  death,  notwithstand- 
ing large  sums  that  they  had  spent  in  beautifying 
the  city  of  Naples,  the  sum  of  thirty  millions  of 
sesterces  (or  234,375/.). 

Of  the  previous  medical  education  necessary  to 
qualify  a  physician  at  Rome  for  the  legal  practice  of 
his  profession  in  the  early  times,  we  know  nothing  ; 
afterward,  however,  this  was  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  archiatri.    (Vid.  Archiater.) 

Two  other  medical  titles  that  we  meet  with  un- 
der the  emperors  were  latrosophista  (see  the  word) 
and  Actuanus,  'A/tTovupioc  The  latter  was  a  title 
at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  given  apparently 
only  to  physicians,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  use 
of  the  word  found  in  the  earlier  Latin  authors.* 
Besides  Joannes  the  son  of  Zacharias,  who  is  better 
known  by  his  title  of  Actuarius  than  by  his  real 
name,  several  other  physicians  are  recorded  as 
having  arrived  at  this  dignity. 

MfflJlMNUS  {fiidifivoc  or  ueiiftvoc  oirnpdc),  the 
principal  dry  measure  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  used 
especially  for  measuring  corn.  It  had  different 
sizes  in  the  different  states  of  Greece.  The  Attic 
medimnuswas  equal  to  six  Roman  modii.  (Nepos, 
Vit.  Att.,c.  2.— Cic,  in  Verr.,  II.,  iii.,  45,  46,  where 
Cicero  explains  50,000  medimni  by  300,000  modii, 
and  36,000  medimni  by  216,000  modii. — Suidas,  s. 
v. — Rhemn.  Fann.,  v.,  64. 

"  Hujus  dimidium  fert  urna,  ut  et  ipsa  medimni 
Amphora,  terque  capit  modium.") 

Suidas  makes  the  medimnus  =108  litrae,  con- 
founding it  apparently  with  the  metretes.  The 
medimnus  contained  11  galls.  7- 1456  pints  English. 
It  was  divided  into  the  following  parts : 


each 


GaUa. 
1 


Pino. 

78576 
7-9288 
1  9822 
•9911 
•4955 


6  Iktoi, 
12  TiiiienTa 
48  xolvll(eC 
96  Zeorai 
192  KorvXai 

of  which  the  ^o/vtf,  Storyc,  and  Korukt)  and  then 
farther  subdivisions  were  common  to  the  dry  and 
fluid  measures,  but  the  jotvtf  was  of  different  size* 
(Vid.  Metbeteh,  Chcenii,  Xebtes,  Cotyi.a.) 

•MEUION  (MjJiW),  according  to  Lobelius,  a 
species  of  Violet.  This  opinion,  however,  is  reject- 
ed by  Dodonanu  and  Bauhin.  According  to  Adams, 
the  prevailing  opinion  now  is  that  it  was  the  Cam- 
panula iacimata* 

MEDITRINA'LIA  was  one  of  the  festival*  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  vineyards.  It  took 
place  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  on  which  day  the 
people  of  Latium  began  to  taste  their  new  wine 
(muslum),  and  to  offer  libations  of  it  to  the  gods. 
In  drinkinu  the  new  wine  it  was  customary  to  pro- 

1.  (Vtd.  Sprengel,  Hi»t.  de  la  Med.)— 2.  (II.  N..  mi.,  5.)— 1 
(Vid.  Du  Cange,  Gloaa.  Gr»c.,  torn.  I.,  p.  40,  and  P<muiiiii, Gloaa 
ad  Pachymer.  Hml.  Andrnnici,  Ujm.  i  ,  n.  360,  ar*j.,  and  torn.  H, 
p.  408,  409.)— 4.  (Dioaror.,  it.,  18.— Hordouin  ml  Plin.,  H.  N. 
iivn.,  79  — Bauhin,  Pinai,  p  M3 . —  iilama.  Append.,  a.  v  ' 
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□ounce  the  words,  "  vetus  novum  vinum  bibo,  veteri 
novo  morbo  medeor."1  Varro  derives  the  name  of 
the  festival  from  the  healing  power  of  the  new  wine, 
but  Festus  speaks  of  a  goddess  Meditrina. 

MEGALE'SIA,  MEGALENSIA,  or  MEGALEN- 
SES  LUD1,  a  festival  with  games  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  the  month  of  April,  and  in  honour  of  the 
great  mother  of  the  gods  (Cybele,  fieyakn  tftof, 
whence  the  festival  derived  its  name).  The  statue 
of  the  goddess  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Pessinus 
iii  the  year  203  B.C.,  and  the  day  of  its  arrival  was 
solemnized  with  a  magnificent  procession,  lectister- 
nia,  and  games,  and  great  numbers  of  people  carried 
presents  to  the  goddess  on  the  Capitol.3  The  reg- 
ular celebration  of  the  Megalesia,  however,  did  not 
begin  till  twelve  years  later  (191  B.C.),  when  the 
temple  which  had  been  vowed  and  ordered  to  be 
built  in  203  B.C.,  was  completed  and  dedicated  by 
M.  Junius  Brutus.'  But,  from  another  passage  of 
Livy,*  it  appears  the  Megalesia  had  already  been 
celebrated  in  193  B.C.  The  festival  lasted  for  six 
days,  beginning  on  the  4th  of  April.  The  season  of 
this  festival,  like  that  of  the  whole  month  in  which 
it  took  place,  was  full  of  general  rejoicings  and  feast- 
ing. It  was  customary  for  the  wealthy  Romans  on 
this  occasion  to  invite  one  another  mutually  to  their 
repasts,  and  the  extravagant  habits  and  the  good  liv- 
ing during  these  festive  days  were  probably  carried 
to  .  very  high  degree,  whence  a  senatus  consultum 
was  issued  in  161  B.C  ,  prescribing  that  no  one  should 
go  beyond  a  certain  extent  of  expenditure.* 

The  games  which  were  held  at  the  Megalesia 
were  purely  scenic,  and  not  circenses.  They  were 
at  first  held  on  the  Palatine  in  front  of  the  temple 
of  the  goddess,  but  afterward  also  in  the  theatres.6 
The  first  ludi  scenici  at  Rome  were,  according  to 
Valerius  Antias,  introduced  at  the  Megalesia,  i.  e., 
either  in  193  or  191  B.C.  The  day  which  was  es- 
pecially set  apart  for  the  performance  of  scenic 
plays  was  the  third  of  the  festival. '•  Slaves  were 
not  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  games,  and  the 
magistrates  appeared  dressed  in  a  purple  toga  and 
prsetexta,  whence  the  proverb  purpura  Megalensis. 
The  games  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
curule  aediles,8  and  we  know  that  four  of  the  extant 
plays  of  Terence  were  performed  at  the  Megalesia 
Cicero,9  probably  contrasting  the  games  of  the  Me- 
galesia with  the  more  rude  and  barbarous  games 
and  exhibitions  of  the  circus,  calls  them  maxime 
casti,  solemnes,  rehgiosi.1" 

♦MELAMPYRON  (jieldfinvpov),  the  Melampyrum 
arvense,  or  Field  Cow-wheat,  according  to  Sprengel 
and  Stackhouse.11 

*MELAN'CRANIS  (pelayKpavic),  a  species  of 
Schcenus  (axocvoc).  Sprengel  makes  it  the  Schcenus 
nigricans,  or  Black  Bog-rush.18 

♦MELAN'ION  (ue'Xavtov),  according  to  Stack- 
house,  that  variety  of  the  Viola  odorata  which  goes 
by  the  English  name  of  the  "  dark  blue  double  vio- 
let."13 

*MELANTE'RI  A  (fieXavrnp'ca),  the  Inkstone. 
Dioscorides  says  of  it,  that  "  some  have  taken  it  to 
be  the  same  with  sory  (csopv),  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tinct, though  not  unlike."  Sprengel  thinks  the  ue- 
Xavrnpia  of  Dioscorides  different  from  that  of  Ga- 
len. The  former  he  holds  to  be  an  arseniate  of  cop- 
per, the  other  cannot  be  so  well  ascertained  Dr. 
Kidd  says,  "  The  Mel.antena,  or  Inkstone  of  Pliny, 
8eems  to  be  a  variety  of  sulphate  of  iron,  that  has 

lTfVarro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  57,  Bip.  —  Festus,  s.  v.  Medi- 
trinalia.; — 2.  (Liv.,  xxix.,  14.) — 3.  (Liv.,  xxxvi.,  36.) — 4.  (xxxiv., 
S4.) — i  (Gellius,  24.  —  Compare  xvin.,  2.)  — 6.  (Cic,  De 
Ha-iwp  ^sp.,  11,  &c.)— 7.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  377.— JE\  Span., 
AntooLi.  Oirac.,  c.  6.) — 8.  (Liv.,  xxxiv.,  54.)  —9.  (De  Harusp 
Reap  12.)— 10.  (Vid.  Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  179-372.  —  P  Manutius, 
W)  Cm.  ud  Fam.,  ii.,  11.)— 11.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  viii.,  4.) — 

S.  (Theophrast.,  H  P.,  iv.,  13  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 13. 

Tktophrast.,  II.  P.,  vi.,  6,  7. — Adams,  Append.,  a  v.) 
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been  formed  in  a  matrix  containing  vegetable  <u» 
tringent  matter,  which,  uniting  with  the  metallic 
salt,  has  produced  natural  ink."  Dr.  Hill  calls  it  a 
vitriol,  consisting  principally  of  iron  with  a  little 
copper.1 

♦MELANT HI O N  (neXdvUtov),  according  to 
Sprengel,  the  Nigella  sativa,  or  Pepper- wort.  The 
seed  of  the  /icXuvHlov  was  called  Gith.  Pliny  meti- 
tions  its  various  uses  in  medicine.8 

*MELANU'RUS  (peXavovpoc),  a  species  of  Fish, 
the  Sparus  Melanurus,  called  in  Italian  ochiata,  in 
French  ohlade  It  is  the  Oblada  of  Cuvier  It  is  a 
silvery  fish,  striped  with  blackish,  and  having  a 
broad  black  spot  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  from  which 
latter  circumstance  its  Greek  name  (which  means 
"  black  tail")  is  derived.3 

*M  E'LEA  (finXea).  This  term,  used  by  itsell, 
may,  according  to  Adams,  be  supposed  generally  to 
apply  to  the  Pyrus  malus,  or  Crab  Apple  The  bpi- 
fiaXcc  of  Theocritus,  he  thinks,  may  be  presumed  to 
be  the  same  * 

♦MELE'AGRIS  (/leleaypic),  the  Gmnta-hen  or 
Pintado,  the  Numida  Meleagris  of  Linnaeus.  It  waa 
a  bird  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  not  uncom- 
mon, we  may  suppose,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
who  says  it  was  an  offering  in  the  mysteries  of 
Isis,  of  persons  in  a  moderate  condition  of  life. 
The  Greeks  expressed  the  screaming  of  this  bird  by 
KayKa&iv.  The  description  given  by  Clitus,  the 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  as  referred  to  by  Athenaeus, 
was  properly  applied  to  the  Guinea-fowl  by  Paul- 
mier,  contrary  to  the  explanation  of  Casaubon  and 
Scaliger.  Varro  and  Pliny  confound  the  Meleagris 
with  the  Gallina  Africana,  but  Columella  distin 
guishes  them  from  one  another  The  difference, 
however,  is  by  no  means  striking,  and  indicates 
merely  a  variety  in  the  species.  Care  must  be  ta- 
ken not  to  confound  the  Turkey  with  the  Meleagris, 
as  the  former  bird  was  not  known  in  Europe  before 
the  discovery  of  America." 

MEL'IA  (fiefoa).    ( Vid.  Hasta,  p.  488.) 

*MELIA  (//f/Ua),  a  species  of  Ash,  most  probably, 
according  to  Sibthorp  and  others,  the  Fraxinus  or- 
nus.  The  pov/ieMa  of  Theophrastus  was  the  Frax- 
inus excelsior,  as  Stackhouse  and  Schneider  have 
stated.6 

*MELIA  TERRA  (Mr/JUa  yrj),  Melian  Earth,  so 
called  from  the  island  of  Melos,  where  it  was  ob- 
tained. "  The  Melian  earth  of  the  ancients,"  says 
Sir  John  Hill,  "  was  a  fine  white  marl,  of  a  loose, 
crumbling  texture,  and  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
other  fluids.  Some  have  imagined  it  to  have  been 
of  other  colours  ,  but  that  it  was  really  white  we 
have  the  unquestionable  authority  of  Pliny  The 
occasion  of  this  error  is  no  more  than  the  confound- 
ing of  Mr/Ato?  with  M^/Uvof,  which  last  conies  from 
fxfjKov,  "  an  apple,"  and  has  no  connexion  whatevei 
with  the  former  "' 

♦MELILO'TUS  (fieMXwToc),  a  species  of  plant, 
the  Melilot,  or  Mehlotus  officinalis,  acoo-ding  to 
Sprengel  Stackhouse  calls  it  the  Tnfolin'm  offici- 
nale, which  is  only  another  name  for  the  smiie  plant.* 

♦MEUME'LA  (neUp.Ti\a).  Diophaues.  a  writer 
mentioned  in  the  Geoponica,  makes  these  to  have 
been  apples  ingrafted  upon  quinces.  They  are  call- 
ed Mala  muslea  by  Varro.9 

1.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  179.— Paul.  /Ggin.,  vii.,  3. — Ailains,  Append., 
s.  v.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  in.,  S3  —  Pl.n.,  H.  N.,  xx.,  17  )  — f  (Ari» 
tot.,  H  A.,  vin.,  2.— MWj.n,  N.  A.,  i.,  41.  — Grirfi  .,  s  Civier, 
vol.  x.,  p.  168.)^}  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  3  .  iv  in  _  Dio». 
cor.,  i.,  159.  —  Theocnt.,  Id.,  v.,  93.)— 5  (Anstot.,  H  A,  ri.,  3 
— Athemeus,  xiv.,  20.— Beckmann's  Hist,  of  lnv  ,  vol  n.,  p.  230, 
&c.)  —  6.  (Theophrast.,  H  P.,  iii.,  3. —  Dioscor.,  i.,  108. —Ad- 
ams, Append..  »■  v.)— 7.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  180.  — Hill  ad  Theo- 
phrast., De  Lapid.,  107.)— 8.  (Theophrast.,  C.  P.,  vi.,  14.— Dion 
cor.,  iii.,  41  — Nicand.,  Ther.,  897. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 9 
(Geopon.,  x.,  20.— Dioscor.,  i.,  161. — Diophaius  ap.  Geopon." 
Varro,  De  R.  R..  i.,  59.— Adams.  Append  .  s.  j  ) 
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"MELI'NE  {itekLvrfo,  the  Pamcum  milliaceum,  or 
Millet* 

*MELIS,  the  Badger,  or  Ursus  melcs.  Galen  has 
been  supposed  10  allude  to  it,  as  being  an  animal 

UtTQ^V  TTt'f  UpKTOV  KOI  OVOf.' 

'MELISSA  (ptkiaaa  or  -rra),  the  Bee.  (Vid. 
Amb.) 

♦MELISSOPHYLLON  {peliaa6<pvX>Mv),  a  plant, 
«o  ( ailed  because  the  bees  are  fond  of  its  leaves,  as 
Woscondes  informs  us.  It  has  stalks  and  leaves, 
according  t  tae  same  authority,  like  black  hore- 
hound.  oniy  they  are  bigger  and  narrower,  not  so 
rough,  and  smelling  like  citron.  This  description, 
flartyn  thinks,  agrees  very  well  with  the  Melissa  or 
Baum,  a  common  herb  in  English  gardens.  Yarro 
informs  us  that  the  Latin  name  for  this  plant  was 
zpiastrum;  Columella,  however,  speaks  of  apwstrum 
and  mehssophyllon  (or  mehphyllum)  as  of  two  differ- 
ent herbs.' 

•MELOLONTHE  {pv^uvBvl  a  species  of  Bee- 
tle, most  probably  the  Scarabaus  melolonthe,  or  Cock- 
chafer.4 

•MELO'PEPON  (/i7??.ojr£7r<jv).  The  great  diffi- 
culty in  determining  what  the  melopcponcs  were, 
arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ancient  authors 
who  treated  of  the  summer  fruits  frequently  inter- 
changing the  terms  by  which  they  were  designated. 
"Even  Ludovicus  Nonnius,"  observes  Adams,  "  who 
has  bestowed  so  much  pains  in  illustrating  the  Res 
Cibanaof  the  ancients,  admits  himself  much  at  a  loss 
in  deciding  what  the  melopepones  were,  but,  upon 
ihe  wbole,  inclines  to  think  that  they  were  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  melons.  Schneider,  in  like  manner, 
supposes  the  fn/XoneiTuv  to  be  referable  to  the  Cu- 
cumis  melo,  L.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the 
HT/Xontnuv  of  the  Greeks  is  the  '  melo'  of  Palla- 
iius.  The  term  melopepo  is  now  applied  to  the 
Squash,  a  fruit  used  for  food  both  in  the  East  and  in 
linerica.  May  not  this  have  been  the  uri'/.ontiruv  of 
Se  Greeks  T* 

♦MEMAI'CYLON  {uipaUv>*v),  the  fruit  of  the 
I'ild  Strawberry-tree.    (Vtd.  Arbutus.)' 

MEMBRA'NA    {Vid.  Liber.) 

♦MENANTHUS  (jievavdoc).  The  Bog  Bean,  an 
aquatic  plant.  "This,"  observes  Adams,  "  is  clear- 
ly the  Toi<tnA7jo$  of  the  Geoponica.  From  the  union 
of  the»e  two  terms  the  Bog-bean  derives  its  scien- 
tific nams,  Menyanlhcs  trefoliata.  Some  authorities 
irroneouslj  take  it  for  the  iobirvpov  of  Uioscorides 
It  may  be  supposed  that  it  is  the  uqwavOef  of  Mi- 
eander,  but  8*pi«ngel  contends  that  the  latter  is  the 
Psoralca  bitumr>.oja,  L.,on  what  authority,  however, 
I  cannot  discover"' 

MENELA'EIA  {fuve?Mtia),  a  festival  celebrated 
atTherapnas,  in  Lacoilia,  in  honour  of  Menelaus  and 
Helena,  who  were  beiieved  to  be  buried  there 6 
Menelaus  was  to  the  Lacedaemonians  what  Nestor 
was  to  the  Messenians,  a  model  ot  a  wise  and  just 
king,  and  hence  they  raised  him  ;u  the  rank  ot  one 
Of  the  great  gods,'  ami  honoured  hun  and  Helena 
with  annual  and  solemn  sacrifices  at  Therapr.a. 
which  >  ontinued  to  be  offered  in  the  daysol  Isocra 
lea."  These  solemnities  are  sometimes  called  'EAi 
cia" 

MENSA  (.rpeiirtCa),  a  Table.  The  Himpleat  kind 
•Viable  was  one  with  three  legs,  round,  called  allt- 


ba,1  and  in  Greek  rpmovc*  ft  is  shown  in  tht 
drinking-scene  painted  on  the  wall  of  a  wine-shop 
at  Pompeii.'  (See  wood  o*  )  The  term  Tpanefa 
tliougn  commonly  used  in  Greci  for  a  table  of  an» 


kind,  must  have  denoted  one  which  indicateu  a 
higher  degree  of  luxury  and  refinement,  since  it 
meant,  according  to  its  etymology,  a  four-legged  ta- 
ble. (See  woodcut,  p.  188 )  Horace  used  at  Rom*: 
a  dining-table  of  white  marble,  thus  combining  neat- 
ness with  economy.4  For  the  houses  of  the  opu- 
lent, tallies  were  made  of  the  most  valuable  anc 
beautiful  kinds  of  wood,  especially  of  maple  {ader- 
iafiviiiT),*  accrna'),  or  of  the  citrus  of  Africa,  which 
was  a  species  of  cypress  or  juniper  {Citrea1).  For 
this  purpose  the  Romans  made  use  of  the  roots  and 
tubers  of  the  tree,  which,  when  cut,  displayed  the 
greatest  variety  of  spots,  beautiful  waves,  and  curl- 
ing veins.  The  finest  specimens  of  tables  so  adorn- 
ed were  sold  for  many  thousand  pounds."  Besides 
the  beauty  of  the  boards  {knidrjpara),  the  legs  of 
these  tables  were  often  very  tasteful,  being  carved 
in  imitation  of  lion's  or  tiger's  feet,  and  made  ot 
ivory.9 

One  of  the  principal  improvements  was  the  inven 
tion  of  the  monopoiium,  a  round  table  supported  b) 
a  single  foot ;  this,  with  other  elegant  kinds  jf  *jjr- 
niture,  was  introduced  into  Rome  from  Asif  Minor 
by  Cn.  Manhus.l<>  Under  the  Roman  empero  s  sem- 
icircular tables  were  introduced,  called  mensa  luna- 
ta,  from  comparing  them  to  the  half-moon,  and  stg- 
mala,  because  they  had  the  form  of  that  letter,  Q." 
This  lunate  table  was  surrounded  by  a  sofa  of  the 
same  form,  called  slibadium,  which  was  adapted  to 
hold  seven  or  eight  persons." 

As  the  table  was  not  very  large,  it  was  usual  to 
place  the  dishes  and  the  various  kinds  of  meal  upor 
it,  and  then  to  bring  it,  thus  furnished,  to  the  place 
where  the  guests  were  reclining."  On  many  occa- 
sions, indeed,  each  guest  either  had  a  small  table  to 
himself,  or  the  company  was  divided  into  parties  of 
two  or  three,  with  a  separate  table  for  each  party, 
as  is  distinctly  represented  in  the  woodcut  at  page 
326.  Xenophon  describes  a  great  entertainment 
given  by  Seuthes,  king  of  the  Thracians,  at  which 
the  guests  formed  a  large  circle,  a  small  three-leg- 
ged table  being  placed  before  each  person.'*  Al- 
though it  is  certain  that  dishes  were  in  many  cases 
brought  to  he  laid  before  the  guests  upon  the  table 
yet  the  common  practice  of  bringing  to  them  the 
ooard,  already  supplied,  gave  origin  to  such  phrases 
as  mensam  apponere  or  opponcre,"  and  mcnsum  au- 
\j.?fe  or  removere."    As  the  hoard  of  the  tablf  is 


1  (Theophraat.,  C.  P.,  ii.,  U.>--2.  (Adama,  Ap|»md.,  •.  t.)— 
I.  (TLrophrul.,  H.  P.,  ri.,  1.  —  Dinacnr,  m.,  108  —  Nicand.. 
rhu.,  554  —  Plin..  B.  N.,  in.,  SO  —  Martyn  ad  V,ri\.  Geunr.. 
it .  84-  Adama.  Api*nd.,  a.  ».) — 4.  (Anrt.it  .  II  A. ,  v..  4— Ad- 
tm>.  Appmid,  •  »  I—  5.  (P.  iEipn..  i.,  80  -Bauhin.  Pinai.  Bid 
—  Ad  mm.  A?|-nd,  t.  v.)  — 6.  (Th-xiphraal.,  H  P  .  in.,  15.)— 7 
(Tbitophrut  ,  H  P.,        II  — Geopon  ,  D.,  4   -  Nicand..  Thrr., 

HO  528  —  Sprrnifol  ad  D-uacor          13.  —  Aclarna.  Anprid.,  a. 

v.)— 4  (Paia.,  in  ,  1»,  »  9.)  —  9.  (laocr.,  Panath.,  p.  It"  II.)- 
M.  iHeleo  Encom.,  -   »■*,  D.)-ll.  (Fid.  Ore "-»r  S  nbol 
p.  «  ) 
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1.  (Fertua,  i.  t.  —  Vnrro.  De  Lin;.  Lai.,  ».,  25,  p.  123,  cd 
Spongel.  —  Hor.,  S.it,,  I.,  in.,  13. —  Ovid.  M.  t  .  vin  ,  862.)  — » 
(Xen.,  Anab..  vn.,  3.  4  10.  —  Athm..  iv.,  21,  35.  v.,  28.)  —  t 
(Gell'a  Pompeiann,  1832.  vol.  n.,  n.  II  )  — 4  (Sal.,  I  ,  vi.,  WtJ 
—5.  (Athon.,  ii.,  32.)— 8.  (Hot.,  Sat.,  II.,  mi,  I"  — Mai!.,  i!T. 
»0.)—7.  (Cic,  Verr.,  II.,  iv  .  17  —Mart.,  ii.,  43  —1.1..  xiv.,  89 
— Plin.,  H.  N..  i»n  .  29.) -8.  'Plin.,  II  N..  mi..  29.  -  Id.  lb. 
m  ,  26,  84.—  Trrtull.,  l>»  Palhn,  aub  fill.— Aikin,  m  Ornament 
al  VV.Kida,  p.  23.  It.)— 9.  (Allien.,  I.  c— Mart..  It,  43.  49.)— 10 
(Plin..  II.  N..  iiiiv  .  8  )  -  II-  (Lampnd..  Mel.,  25  29.1  —  II 
(Mail.,  i.,  48  —  Id.,  nv.,  87.:  —  13.  (Alhrn.,  IL,  55  --  U  .  it 
28.)-  14.  fAnab-  *U-  3.  I  21  )— 15.  (Plan1..,  Ann.,  V.,  ,  a.. 
Moat.,  I.,  in.,  150.— Cic,  Alt  n»  .  Tl.— Ovid.  Mat,  v.u..  »7» 
—  18.  (Plain.,  Amphil.  II..  «■    |"4     Vn».,  JRn.,  i..  2'8.( 
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sailed  by  a  (list /net  name,  imSy/ia,1  it  appears  that 
it  was  very  frequently  made  separate  from  the  tri- 
pod or  other  stand  (kMcBuc)  on  which  it  was  fixed. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  tables  were  not  covered 
with  cloths  at  meals,  but  were  cleansed  by  the  use 
of  Mel  sponges*  or  of  fragrant  herbs.3 

Under  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  hospitality, 
which  have  prevailed  universally  in  the  primitive 
states  of  society,  the  table  was  considered  sacred.* 
Small  statues  of  the  gods  were  placed  upon  it.6  On 
'his  account  Hercules  was  worshipped  under  the 
title  Tpawifyos  and  kTrtTpane&oc.  The  Cretans  ate 
in  public  ;  and  in  the  upper  part  of  their  avdpeiov, 
or  public  dining-room,  there  was  a  constant  table 
■et  apart  for  strangers,  and  another  sacred  to  Jupi- 
ter, called  rpairefa  t-cvia,  or  Aioc  t-tviov  6 

The  two  principal  courses  of  a  Seinvov  and  coena, 
tr  a  Greek  and  Roman  dinner,  were  called  respect- 
ively -rrpuTTi  Tpdnefa,  devrepa  rpdne^a,  and  mensa 
prima,  mensa  semnda.    (Vid.  C<ena,  Deipnon.) 

A  stone  tablet  supported  by  four  other  stones, 
was  sometimes  used,  as  it  is  in  modern  times,  to 
cover  a  grave.7    {Vid.  Funus,  p.  457.) 

MENSA'Rri,  MENSIJLA'RII,  ot  NUMULA'RII, 
were  a  kind  of  public  bankers  at  Rome  who  were 
appointed  by  the  state  ;  they  were  distinct  from  the 
argentarii,  who  were  common  bankers,  and  did  bu- 
siness on  their  own  account.*  The  mensarii  had 
their  banks  (mensa),  like  ordinary  bankers,  in  the 
Forum,  and  in  the  name  of  the  asrarium  they  offer- 
ed ready  money  to  debtors  who  could  give  security 
to  the  state  for  it.  Such  an  expediency  was  devi- 
sed by  the  state  only  in  times  of  great  distress. 
The  first  time  that  mensarii  (quinqueviri  mensarii) 
were  appointed  was  in  352  B.C. ,  at  the  time  when  the 
plebeians  were  so  deeply  involved  in  debt  that  they 
were  obliged  to  borrow  money  from  new  creditors 
m  order  to  pay  the  old  ones,  and  thus  ruined  them- 
selves completely.9  (Compare  Interest  of  Mon- 
kv,  and  Argentarii.)  On  this  occasion  they  were 
also  authorized  to  ordain  that  cattle  or  land  should 
be  received  as  payment  at  a  fair  valuation.  Such 
bankers  were  appointed  at  Rome  at  various  times, 
and  whenever  debts  weighed  heavily  upon  the  peo- 
ple, but,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  time,  they  ap- 
pear, during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  to  have  always 
been  triumviri  mensarii.10  One  class  of  mensarii, 
however  (perhaps  an  inferior  order),  the  mensulani 
or  numulani,  seem  to  have  been  permanently  em- 
ployed by  the  state,  and  these  must  be  meant  when 
we  read,  that  not  only  the  a?rarium,  but  also  private 
individuals,  deposited  in  their  hands  sums  of  money 
which  they  had  to  dispose  of.11  As  Rome  must  have 
often  been  visited  by  great  numbers  of  strangers, 
these  public  bankers  had  also,  for  a  certain  per  cent- 
age,  to  exchange  foreign  money  and  give  Roman 
coinage  instead,  and  also  to  examine  all  kinds  of 
coins,  whether  they  were  of  the  proper  metal,  and 
genuine  or  not.13  During  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
such  permanent  mensarii  were  appointed  under  the 
contrcl  of  the  praefectus  urbi,  and  formed  a  distinct 
corporation. l* 

BanVers  appointed  by  the  state  also  existed  in 
other  incient  towns,  and  Cicero14  mentions  mensarii 
at  Temnos,  in  Asia  Minor,  who  were  appointed  by 
the  people. 

MENSIS  (fiyv),  a  Month.  The  division  of  the 
tear  into  twelve  lunar  months  must  have  been 
known  to  the  Greeks  from  very  early  times,  for  in  the 

1.  (Athen.,  1.  c— Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  81.)— 2.  (Horn.,  Od.,  i., 
1H.— Id.  ib.,  xx.,  151.— Mart.,  xiv.,  144.)— 3.  (Ovid,  Met.,  viii., 
MS.)— 4.  (Juv.,  ii.,  110.) — 5.  (Arnob.  contra  Gentes,  lib.  ii.) — 
ft.  (Athen.,  iv.,  22.— Hook's  Kreta,  iii.,  p.  120-128.)— 7.  (Becker, 
Charikles,  ii.,  p.  191,  193.)— 8.  (Dig.  2,  tit.  13,  s.  6.)— 9.  (Liv., 
vii.,21  ;-  10.  (Liv.,  xxiii.,21.— Id.,xxvi.,36.)— 11.  (Tacit.,  Ann., 
n.,  17.— Dig.  16,  tit.  3,  s.  7 ;  42,  tit.  5,  n.  24.)— 12.  (Dig.  46,  tit. 
»,  t.  39.) — 13.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  12,  ■  1  —Cod.  Theod.,  16,  tit  4,  a.  5.) 

•14  (Pro  Flacco.  19.) 
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Homeric  poem*  t*ie  lunar  months  appear  quiia  fa 
miliar  to  ihewi.  T**e  day  of  the  new  moon,  or  th« 
first  day  of  every  month  (vovp.nvia),  was  sacred  tc 
Apollo.1  The  month  itself,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  subdivided  into  any  other  periods  than 
those  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  moon  (rot 
fiev  <p0ivovTO(;  finvbg,  tov  6'  iorafievoio1).  In  the  time 
of  Hesiod3  the  lunar  month  was  reckoned  as  con- 
taining 30  days,  although  it  must  have  been  know* 
to  have  contained  in  reality  less  than  30  days.  ( Vid 
Calendar,  p.  190.)  The  discrepancy  between  the 
lunar  and  solar  year  rendered  it  necessary  every 
other  year  to  intercalate  a  thirteenth  month  (jit)* 
endoXifios),  which,  however,  is  not  mentioned  eithe; 
in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  and  the  time  of  its  introduc- 
tion is  unknown.*  This  necessarily  produced  con 
fusion  in  the  number  of  days  of  a  year,  to  avoio 
which  Solon  established  the  rule  that  at  Athens 
months  of  30  and  29  days  should  alternate  with 
each  other,5  and  called  the  thirtieth  day  (rpta/cof) 
of  a  month  tvn  k<u  via,  as  such  a  day  partly  be- 
longed to  the  month  which  was  ending,  and  partly 
to  the  new  month.'  Thus  arose  a  regular  lu- 
nar year  of  354  days,  and,  in  order  to  make  this 
agree  with  the  solar  year,  a  month  was  intercalated 
every  third  year  (TpieTi/pi^).  Respecting  the  names 
of  the  Attic  months  and  their  division  into  decads, 
see  Calendar9  and  Clinton.9  The  Hecatombaeon, 
or  first  month  of  the  Attic  year,  coincides  very 
nearly  with  our  July,  and  Scirrophorion,  or  the  last, 
with  our  June.10  While  in  Attica  the  12  lunar 
months  were  established  for  religious  purposes,  the 
various  kinds  of  business  of  ordinary  life  were  here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  regulated  according  to 
various  other  phenomena,  such  as  the  rising  and 
setting  of  certain  stars,11  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  the  birds  of  passage,"  and  the  like. 

The  months  of  the  other  Greek  states  differed 
from  those  of  the  Athenians  not  only  in  their  names, 
but  also  in  the  time  of  their  commencement,13  and 
it  was  only  in  very  few  instances  that  the  beginning 
of  the  months  in  another  Greek  state  perfectly  co- 
incided with  the  Attic  months.  This  is  the  more 
surprising  as  they  were  all  lunar  months,  and  should, 
consequently,  have  all  commenced  on  the  first  day 
of  a  new  moon ;  but  this  difference  arose  from  the 
different  modes  of  intercalation  to  make  the  lunar 
year  agree  with  the  solar  one,  so  that  the  difference 
was  not  very  great.  In  all  parts  of  Greece,  how- 
ever, the  division  of  a  month  into  decads,  and  the 
mode  of  stating  the  day  of  a  month,  were  the  same 
as  those  customary  in  Attica. 

Among  the  Spartan  months  we  only  know  the 
names  of  five,  viz.,  Gerastius,  Artemisius,  Phlya- 
sius,  Hecatombeus,  and  Carneus.  The  last  of  these 
answered  to  the  Attic  Metageitnion  14  and  the  Arte- 
misius to  the  Attic  Elaphebolion.16  The  others  are 
uncertain.  That  the  Spartan  months  in  their  com- 
mencement differed  by  two  davs  from  the  Attic 
ones,  is  clear  from  Thucydides.1* 

The  chronology  of  the  Boeotians  seems  to  have 
been  very  irregular  in  early  times,  and  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  their  months  differed  from 
that  of  the  Attic  months  but  in  371  B.C.  their 
months  appear  to  have  perfectly  coincided  with 
those  of  Attica.1'  The  first  month  of  the  Boeotian 
year  was  called  Bucatius,  and  coincided  with  the 

1.  (Od..  xx.,  156,  with  the  schol. — Id.  ib.,  xxi.,  258. — Compare 
x.,  14  ;  nil.,  325.— Hesiod.,  Op.  et  D.,770.)— 2.  Od.,  xiv.,  162.) 
—3.  (I.  c.)— 4.  (Ideler,  Handb.  der  Chronol.,  i.,  p.  263,  dec.)— 5. 
(Geminus,  c.  6.)— (Plut.,  Sol.,  25.— Diog.  Laert.,  i.,  2,  9,  and 
11.)— 7.  (Censorin.,  c.  18.)— «.  (1.  c.)-9.  (Fast.  Hell.,  i.,  Ap- 
pend., in.)— 10.  (Ideler,  I.e.,  p. 286.)—  .1.  (jEsch.,  Prom., 453.) 
—12.  (Anstoph.,  Av.,  710.— Hesiod,  Op.  etD.,  448.)— 13.  (Ari» 
tox.,  Harmon.  Blem.,  ii.,  p.  30,  ed.  Meurs. — Plut.,  Aristid.,  19, 
snb  fin.)—  4.  (Plut.,  Nic,  28.)— 15.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  19.)— 16.  (iv.. 
118,  119  ;  •.,  19.)  -  7.  (Plut.,  Aristid.,  19.)— 18.  (Plut  .  rami]. 
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Atti:  Gamelion.1  Besides  this  first  mon'ti.  me 
names  of  six  others  are  known,  viz ,  Hernja?us 
(Attic  Anthesterion),  Prostaterius  (Attic  Elaphebo- 
lion),  Hippodromius  (Attic  Hecatombaeon'),  Pane- 
mos  (Attic  Metageitnion*),  Alalcomenius  (Attic 
Maimacterion),  and  Damatrius  (Attic  Pyanepsion). 

Among  the  months  of  the  Eleans  only  the  name 
of  one  is  known  with  certainty,  viz.,  the  Elaphius, 
which  is  described  as  the  month  in  which  the  ver- 
nal equinox  took  place.  But  there  are  two  other 
names,  Parthenius  and  Apollonius,  which  are  like- 
wise believed  to  be  the  names  of  Elean  months.* 

The  first  of  the  Delphian  months  seems  to  have 
been  the  Bysius,  which  coincided  with  the  Attic 
Munychion.  It  fell  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, and  in  it  the  Pythian  games  were  celebrated. 
Besides  this,  the  names  of  eight  others  are  known, 
viz.,  Theoxenius,  Ilaeus,  Domus,  Synelius,  Thelu- 
tius,  Bucatius,  Heraclius  (Attic  Thargelion),  and 
Dionysius.* 

Of  the  months  of  the  Corcyrseans  only  three  are 
known,  viz.,  Machaneus,  Artemitius,  and  Eucleius, 
which  was  the  twelfth. 

The  Cretan  months  are  Imalius,  Artamitius,  Ther- 
molaeus,  Dromaeus,  &c. 

The  Sicilian  months  were  Carneius  (Att.  Meta- 
geitnion), Panemos,  &c.* 

The  Cyprian  months  are  all  known,  but  most  of 
their  names  seem  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  They  are,  /Enicus,  Junius  (ancient- 
ly Adonis),  Caesareus,  Sebastus,  Autocratoncus, 
Demarchexasius,  Plethypatus,  Archiereus,  Hesthi- 
ns,  and  Romaeus. 

The  Macedonians,  like  the  Greeks,  divided  their 
year  into  12  lunar  months,  and  their  names  and  or- 
der of  succession  may  be  gathered  from  Josephus 
and  Suidas.  Their  year  began  in  the  autumn,  and 
their  first  month  fell  partly  in  our  October  and  part- 
ly in  our  November.  The  names  and  the  ordPi  of 
their  months  were  as  follow  :  Dius,  Apellaeus,  Au- 
dynaeus,  Peritius,  Dystrus,  Xanthicus,  Artemisius, 
Dassius,  Panemus,  Lous,  Gorpiaeus,  and  Hyperbere- 
teeus  The  Macedonian  months,  after  the  time  of 
Alexander,  were  adopted  by  the  Syro-Maeedonian 
cities,  and  by  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  generally, 
and  were  retained  until  the  reformation  of  the  Ro- 
man calendar  by  J.  Caesar,  after  which  time  ail  the 
Greeks,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  gradually  be- 
gan to  adopt  the  new  Roman  calendar,  though  the 
ancient  names  of  their  months,  as  well  as  the  an- 
cient time  of  the  commencement  of  their  year,  re- 
mained in  most  cases  as  they  had  been  before.7 
For  an  account  of  the  Roman  months,  see  Calen- 
Dab,  Roman 

MENSO'RES,  Measurers  or  Surveyors.  This 
name  was  applied  to  various  classes  of  persons 
whose  occupation  was  the  measurement  of  things. 

1.  It  was  applied  to  land-surveyors,  who  meas- 
ured anil  defined  the  extent  of  fields,  and  appear  to 
have  been  the  same  as  the  agrimensores  1  (Com- 
pare AoRIMENSORES.) 

2  To  persons  who  measured  in  the  Roman 
camps  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  tents.  They 
mast  be  distinguished  from  the  metatores,  who  se- 
lected the  place  for  a  camp.* 

3.  To  a  class  of  officers  during  the  time  of  the 
Empire  who  provided  quarters  for  the  soldiers  in 
the  towns  through  which  they  passed  and  where 
they  made  a  temporary  stay.  They  not  only  as- 
signed to  each  soldier  the  house  in  which  he  was  to 
be  quartered  but  also  wrote  the  name  of  the  occu- 


I.  (Ptut.,  Pol.m  ,  25.1—2.  (Plot.,  <;»miil.,  19.)— S.  (Plul.,  I. 
».)— 4.  (Ideler,  Handb.,  ...  p.  366.)— 5.  (Coram.,  Faat.  All.,  >i.. 

6 437.)—  8.  [Vid  Cornni,  1.  c.)— 7.  (Compart-  Clinton,  F»»t. 
•11.,  ii.,  Appeud.,  iv.)-8   (Colum.,T.  <.)—••  (VBlrot..  De  Ke 
Mil  .  U..  7.) 


pant  upon  ..he  doorpost,  and  he  who  effaced  ci  Je 
stroyed  this  name  was  punished  as  a  falsi  reus.' 

4.  Mensor  aedificiorum  is  sometimes  applied  to 
architects,  or  more  especially  to  such  architects  as 
conducted  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  the  plans 
of  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  otrc:  architects.' 

5.  Mensores  frumentarii  was  the  name  of  offi- 
cers who  had  to  measure  the  corn  which  was  con- 
veyed up  the  Tiber  for  the  public  granaries.1  They 
were  stationed  in  the  port  near  Ostia,  and  were  em- 
ployed under  the  praefectus  annonae  Their  name 
is  mentioned  in  various  ancient  inscriptions. 

ME'NUSIS  (fiiwoic).    (Vid.  Ecclbsia.) 

MERCEDON'IOS  or  MERCIDI'NOS.  (VuL 
Calendar,  Roman,  p.  194.) 

MERENDA.    ( Vid.  Oojna,  p.  275.) 

MERIDIA'NI.    {Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 

*MEROPS  (fiepoil)\  a  species  of  Bird,  the  Meropt 
apiaster,  or  Bee-eater.  "  It  is  rarely  met  with  in 
England,"  says  Adams,  "  but  is  common  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  hence  its  frequent  mention  in 
the  classics."* 

*MESP'ILE  (jieomXj))  or  MESP'ILUS  (fitomloc) 
the  Medlar-tree,  or  Mtspilus  'anacetifoha,  Smith 
"  The  two  species  of  Medlar  described  by  Dioscori- 
des,  and  subsequent  writers  on  the  Materia  Medico, 
are  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  Mespilus  azarolut, 
Smith  (Azarola,  or  Neapolitan  Medlar),  and  the  M. 
(iermanica  (common  Medlar)."4 

METJ2.    (Vid.  Circus,  p.  253.) 

METAGEITNIA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Attic  demos  Melite,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Metageit- 
nion. The  chief  solemnities  consisted  in  offering 
sacrifices,  and  the  festival  was  believed  to  com- 
memorate the  emigration  (yeirviaoic  npoc  Mpovc) 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Melite  to  Diomis.6 

METHO'DICI  (Medodacoi),  an  ancient  medica 
sect,  whose  history  begins  with  Themison,  a  pupi 
of  Asclepiades,  in  the  first  century  B.C.'  He  dif- 
fered from  his  master  in  many  respects,  condemned 
his  errors,8  contributed  much  to  rectify  his  princi- 
ples, and  introduced  a  greater  precision  into  his 
system.'  He  was  the  first  who  chose  the  middle 
way  between  the  tenets  of  the  Dogmatici  and  Em- 
pirici,  the  traces  of  which  he  believed  he  discovered 
in  the  theory  of  his  master.  Their  doctrines  are 
thus  summed  up  by  Celsus  :10  "  They  assert  that  the 
knowledge  of  no  cause  whatever  bears  the  least 
relation  to  the  method  of  cure  ;  and  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe  some  general  symptoms  of  distem- 
pers ;  and  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  diseases, 
one  bound,  another  loose  (the  word  in  the  original 
is  fluciis,  that  is,  a  disorder  attended  with  some  dis- 
charge), and  the  third  a  mixture  of  these.  For  that 
sometimes  the  excretions  of  sick  people  are  too 
small,  sometimes  too  large  ;  and  sometimes  one 
particular  excretion  is  deficient,  while  another  ia 
excessive.  That  these  kinds  of  distempers  are 
sometimes  acute  and  sometimes  chronic,  some- 
times increasing,  sometimes  at  a  stand  (where  our 
author  means  the  unfit)  of  a  disease,  after  which  it 
increases  no  more),  and  sometimes  abating.  As 
soon,  then,  as  it  is  known  to  which  of  these  classes 
a  distemper  belongs,  if  the  body  be  bound,  it  must 
be  opened  ;  if  it  labours  under  a  flux,  it  must  be 
restrained ;  if  the  distemper  be  complicated,  then 
the  most  urgent  malady  must  be  first  opposed.  And 
that  one  kind  of  ;reatment  is  required  in  acute,  an- 


I.  (Cod.  Theod.,  7,  tit.  8,  ■.  4.)— 2.  (Plin.,  Epirt.,  x.,  28,  ».) 
—3.  (Dig.  27,  tit.  1,  l  26— Cod.  Thond.,  14,  tit.  9,  ■.  9,  and  tit. 
15,  i.  1.)— 4.  (Anrtot.,  II.  A.jT..,  I.— jElian,  N.  A.,  i.,  49.— 
Adami,  Append.,  «.  ».)— 5.  (Theophraat.,  H.  P.— Dioaoor.,  i., 
169. -Adams,  Append.,  ■.  T.)— «.  (Plul.,  De  Exil.,  p.  601,  B.— 
Compare  Suidas  and  ilarpocrnlion,  ■-  v.  Mtraycirniiy.) — 7 
(Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxix.,  5.)— 8.  (ObL  Aurol.,  Chron.,  I.,  1,  p.  287 
c.  4,  p.  323,  ml.  Amninn.)— 9.  (Galen,  Introd..  c.  I,  torn  liy.,  p 
A83.  684.  I'd.  Kiihn.i— 10  rDe  Medic,  lib.  i.,  rrmfnt  ) 
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inner  in  inveterate  distempers;  another  when  dis- 
eases are  increasing,  another  when  at  a  stand, 
and  another  when  inclining  to  health.  That  the 
observation  of  these  things  constitutes  the  art  of 
medicine,  which  they  define  as  a  certain  way  of 
proceeding,  which  the  Greeks  call  method  (MednSoc), 
and  affirm  it  to  be  employed  in  considering  those 
tbiiys  that  are  common  to  the  same  distempers : 
nor  are  they  willing  to  have  themselves  classed 
either  with  the  rationalists  (2.  e.,  the  Dogmatici)  or 
wsth  those  who  regard  only  experiments  (i.  e.,  the 
Empirici) ;  for  they  dissent  from  the  first  sect  in 
that  they  will  not  allow  medicine  to  consist  in  form- 
ing conjectures  about  the  occult  things ;  and  also 
from  the  other  in  this,  that  they  hold  the  observa- 
tion of  experiments  to  be  a  very  small  part  of  the 
art." — (Futvoye's  translation.) 

As  the  seeking  after  the  causes  of  diseases  seemed 
to  him  to  rest  on  too  uncertain  a  foundation,  for 
this  reason  he  wished  to  establish  his  system  upon 
the  analogies  and  indications  common  to  many  dis- 
eases (koivotjis),  without  reflecting  that  these  anal- 
ogies are  often  as  occult,  and  even  oftener,  than  all 
the  causes  of  the  Dogmatici.  However,  this  idea 
of  the  common  analogies  of  the  morbid  state  had 
the  great  advantage  of  contributing  afterward  to  the 
perfection  of  the  science  of  Semeiology.  If,  says 
Sprengel,1  Themison  had  chosen  for  his  basis  anal- 
ogies that  were  easy  to  be  recognised,  or  really 
morbid  states,  instead  of  simple  maladies  of  the 
solid  parts,  of  which  he  only  admitted  a  very  small 
number,  the  system  of  the  Methodici  would  have 
been  the  best  of  all ;  but,  deceived  by  the  Corpus- 
cular Philosophy  of  his  master  Asclepiades,  he  would 
not  admit  any  other  common  symptoms  than  those 
given  by  the  Strictum  and  the  Laxum,  the  being 
confined  or  lelaxed,  and  the  intermediate  state. 
Thus  he  was  compelled  to  contradict  himself,  and 
Commit  the  more  errors  the  more  he  tried  to  escape 
by  the  uedodoc  the  tenets  both  of  the  Empirici  and 
Dogmatici.  Themison  appears  to  have  written  sev- 
c-al  works,  which  are  now  lost,  but  of  which  the 
titles  are  preserved  by  Caelius  Aurelianus.*  His 
followers  were  very  numerous,  but  the  following 
only  deserve  notice  here :  Soranus,  the  author  of 
several  works,  of  which  two  only  are  still  extant, 
Tlepi  'Zrifiduv  Karay/idrov,  "  De Signis  Fracturarum," 
and  riept  Mr/Tpac  nai  Twaineiov  Aidoiov,  "  De  Utero 
et  Pudendo  Muliebri ;"  Caelius  Aurelianus,  the  prin- 
cipal writer  of  this  sect,  whose  work  "De  Morbis 
Acutis  et  Chronicis"  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  antiquity ;  Moschion,  author  of  the  work  Ucpl 
J6h>  Twainriwv  Tladtiv,  "  De  Mulierum  Passionibus ;" 
Thessalus  of  Tralles,  of  whom  nothing  remains,  but 
who  was,  in  a  manner,  the  second  founder  of  the 
sect,  and  who  (if  we  may  trust  Galen,  who  always 
mentions  him  with  the  greatest  contempt)  conferred 
no  honour  on  the  medical  professsion  either  by  his 
talents  or  his  character. 

METOIKOI  (MerotAcot)  is  the  name  by  which,  at 
Athens  and  in  other  Greek  states,  the  resident 
ahti.s  were  designated,  and  these  must  be  distin- 
guished from  such  strangers  as  made  only  a  tran- 
sitory stay  in  a  place,  tor  Harpocration1  expressly 
mentions  as  a  characteristic  of  a  fiemiKoc  that  he 
resided  permanently  in  the  place.  No  city  of  Greece, 
perhaps,  had  such  a  number  of  resident  aliens  as 
Athens,  as  none  afforded  to  strangers  greater  ad- 
vantages and  conveniences,  or  a  more  agreeable 
mode  of  living.  In  the  census  instituted  by  Deme- 
trius Phalereus  (309  B.C.),  the  number  of  resident 
aliens  at  Athens  was  10,000,  in  which  number 
women  and  children  were  probably  not  included.* 
These  aliens  were  persons  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 

1  (Hist,  de  1»  Mtd.)— 8.  (De  Morb.  Chron.,  1.,  1,  p.  285 ;  i., 
1      323  ;  ii.,  7  p.  387,  &c.)— 3.  (8.  v.)— 4.  (Athen.,  vi.,  p.  272.) 


as  well  as  from  barbarous  countries,  such  as  i.y^i 
ans,  Phrygians,  and  Syrians,  or  Attic  freedmen  (vid 
Libertus,  Greek),  and  these  people  had  choser* 
Athens  as  their  adoptive  country,  eith»»  on  accouni 
of  its  resources  for  amusement  and  instruction,  or 
on  account  of  the  facilities  it  afforded  for  carrying 
on  mercantile  business.  The  latter  class  of  peisons 
seems  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  numerous.  The 
jealousy  with  which  the  citizens  of  the  ancient 
Greek  republics  kept  their  bodv  clear  of  intruders, 
is  also  manifest  in  their  regulations  concerning 
aliens.  However  long  they  might  have  resided  in 
Athens,  they  were  always  regarded  as  strangers, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  gevoi ;  and  to  re- 
mind them  of  their  position,  they  had  on  some  oc- 
casions to  perform  certain  degrading  services  to  the 
Athenian  citizens.  The  services  (vid.  Hydrupho- 
ria)  were,  however,  in  all  probability,  not  intended 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  aliens,  but  were  simply 
acts  symbolical  of  their  relation  to  the  citizens. 

Aliens  were  not  allowed  to  acquire  landed  prop- 
erty in  the  state  they  had  chosen  for  their  residence, 
and  were,  consequently,  obliged  to  live  in  hired 
houses  or  apartments,1  and  hence  the  letting  of 
houses  was  a  subject  of  much  speculation  and  profit 
at  Athens.  As  the  aliens  did  not  constitute  a  part 
of  the  state,  and  were  yet  in  constant  intercourse 
and  commerce  with  its  members,  every  alien  was 
obliged  to  select  a  citizen  for  his  patron  (npooTarric), 
who  was  not  only  the  mediator  between  them  and 
the  state,  through  whom  alone  they  could  transact 
any  legal  business,  whether  private  or  public,  but 
was,  at  the  same  time,  answerable  (kyyvr/Tric)  to  the 
state  for  the  conduct  of  his  client.'  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  state  allowed  the  aliens  to  carry 
on  all  kinds  of  industry  and  commerce  under  the 
protection  of  the  law  ;  in  fact,  at  Athens,  nearly  all 
business  was  in  the  hands  of  aliens,  who  on  this 
account  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the  Piraeus.' 

Each  family  of  aliens,  whether  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  any  mercantile 
business  or  not,  had  to  pay  an  annual  tax  (/xctoikiov 
or  $zvik&)  of  twelve  drachmae,  or,  if  the  head  of  the 
family  was  a  widow,  of  only  six  drachmas.*  If 
aliens  did  not  pay  this  tax,  or  if  they  assumed  the 
right  of  citizens,  and  probably,  also,  in  case  they  re- 
fused to  select  a  patron,  they  not  only  forfeited  the 
protection  of  the  state,  but  were  sold  as  slaves. 
(Vid.  AlIPOZTAZlOr  rPA<l>H.)  In  some  cases, 
however,  though  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  aliens, 
without  having  the  isopolity,  might  become  exempt 
from  the  p.tro'iKiov  (hrtkua  /leroiniov)  as  well  as 
from  other  obligations.*  Extraordinary  taxes  and 
liturgies  (e'wipopai  and  XeiTovpy'iai)  devolved  upon 
aliens  no  less  than  upon  citizens,6  though  there 
must  have  been  a  difference  between  the  liturgies 
performed  by  citizens  and  those  performed  by  aliens 
In  what  this  difference  consisted  is  nowhere  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  trierarchy  and  gym- 
nasiarchy,  all  other  liturgies  might  devolve  upon 
aliens,  though  perhaps  only  on  certain  occasions,  as 
the  choregia  at  the  festival  of  the  Lensea.7  The 
extraordinary  taxes  (do<popai)  which  aliens  had  to 
pay,  seem  also,  in  some  degree,  to  have  differed  from 
those  paid  by  citizens  ;  and  it  is  clear  from  Demos- 
thenes8 that  they  were  taxed  higher  than  citizens 
of  the  same  census.  The  aliens  were  also  obliged, 
like  citizens,  to  serve  in  the  regular  armies  and  in 

1.  (Demostli.,  Pro  Phorm.,  p.  946. — Xen.,  De  Vectig.,  ii.,  S 
— Aristot.,  CEcon.,  ii.,  2,  3. — Compare  B6".kj's  Publ.  Econ.,  i., 
t)  24.) — 2.  (Etymol.  M.,  s.  v.  'Airpoaraaiov.)— 3.  (Xen.,  De  Vec- 
tig.,  c.  2.— Id.,  De  Rep.  Ath.,  i.,  12.)— 4.  (B6ckh,  Publ.  Econ.., 
hi.,  t)  7. — Isebub  ap.  Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  Meroliciov.) — 5.  (Demogth., 
c.  Aristocrat.,  p.  691.— Plut.,  Vit.  dec.  Orat.,  p.  842.— Demostb.., 
c.  Aristog.,  p.  787. — Suidas,  s.  v.  MeroUiov.) — 6.  (Demostb.,  c. 
Androt.,  p.  612.)— 7.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Pint.,  954.— Compart 
Bockh,  Publ.  Econ  ,  iv  ,  6  *Q.)— 8.  (o.  Androt  ,  p.  609  and  «H ' 
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the  fleet,  buth  abroad  and  at  home,  for  the  defence 
of  the  city.1  Respecting  those  /iirotKoi  who  had 
obtained  the  iaoriXeia,  see  Ci vitas,  p.  259.  The 
heirs  of  a  peroiKoc  who  died  in  Attica  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  polemarch.' 

The  preceding  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
aliens  at  Athens  will  apply,  with  very  few  modifica- 
tions, to  most  other  parts  of  Greece.3 

METRE'TES  (fierpriTric),  the  principal  Greek 
liquid  measure.  The  Attic  metretes  was  equal  in 
capacity  to  the  amphora,  containing  8  galls.  7'365 
pints  English.  ( Vid.  Amphora.)  It  was  divided  into 

Galls-  Pints. 

1$  vepapia,    each  =     5      7  577 

12   \ovc  "  5  9471 

48  joivi/fff       "  .  14867 

72  tiara'  "  9911 
144   KorvXai       "  .    .  4955 

{Vid.  Chous,  Chienix,  Xestes,  Cotvla.)  The 
smaller  liquid  measures  were  of  very  variable  sizes ; 
their  names  were  pvarpov  (vid.  Mystrum),  oftvfia- 
+ov  (vid.  Ox"baphum),  kvoBoq  (vid.  Cyathus),  tcoyxv 
vid.  Concha),  ,v*'"7  (vid.  Cheme),  noxkiiipiov  (vid. 
Cochlear). 

In  other  places  the  metretes  had  a  different  size. 
Galen*  says  that  the  Syrian  metretes  contained  120 
ftarat  The  Macedonian  metretes  is  inferred  to 
have  been  much  smaller  than  the  Attic,  from  the 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Aristotle*  of  an  ele- 
phant's drinking  14  of  them  at  once. 

METRO'NOMI  (perpovupot)  were  officers  at 
Athens  belonging  to  that  class  which  we  might 
term  police-officers.  They  were,  like  all  officers  of 
this  kind,  appointed  by  lot.  Their  number  is  stated 
differently :  some  say  that  there  were  fifteen  (ten 
for  the  Piraeeus  and  five  for  the  city) ;  some  say 
twenty-four  (fifteen  for  the  Piraeeus  and  nine  for 
the  city) ;  and  others  state  that  there  were  only 
ten,  five  for  the  Piraeeus  and  five  for  the  city.* 
Bockh7  would  alter  all  these  passages  of  the  gram- 
marians so  as  to  make  them  say  that  the  whole 
number  of  metronoini  was  fifteen,  and  that  ten  were 
for  th  city  and  five  for  the  Piraeeus,  because  the 
sitopln  laces  were  distributed  in  the  same  manner. 
But  there  does  not  appear  sufficient  ground  for 
such  a  bold  alteration,  and  it  seems,  at  any  rate, 
probable  that  the  number  of  these  officers,  as  the 
grammarians  state,  was  necessarily  greater  in  the 
port-town  than  in  the  city,  for  there  must  have  been 
more  business  for  them  in  the  Piraeeus  than  at 
Athens,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  sitophy- 
laces.  The  duties  of  the  metronomi  were  to  watch 
that  the  weights  and  measures  used  by  tradesmen 
and  merchants  should  have  the  size  and  weight 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  either  to  punish  offend- 
ers or  to  receive  complaints  against  them,  for  the 
real  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metronomi  is 
not  known.* 

METROPOLIS     (Vid.  Colonia,  p.  284.) 

•MEUM  (fiijov),  a  plant,  the  Meum  Athamanticum, 
or  Ligusticum  Maim,  Hooker;  in  English,  Spigne), 
Meu,  or  Bald-money.  Moses  Charras  says  of  it, 
•Meum  or  Spignel  is  called  Athamantic  from  the 
mountain  Athamas  in  Thessaly,  where  it  grows 
f  lent  i  fully  The  leaves  are  small,  and  like  those 
•(  anise  "• 

•MILAX  (jiilai),  a  plant,  the  Bindweed,  of  which 
tevcral  kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers. 

1  (Xr-n.,  De  Veclig.,  1.  c— Thiicyd.,  ii  ,  13;  iv.,  00. — rjo- 
aaoalh.,  c  Philip.,  i.,  p.  SO.— Thncyd.,  i.,  113.— Id.,  in..  IB.)— 2. 
(Demoath.,  c.  Staph.,  ii.,  p.  1139.) — 3.  (Compare  Pclitui.  Leg. 
All.,  ii.,  5,  p  216,  Ac— F.  A.  Wolf,  Proleg.  ad  Loptin.,  p  broj. 
<jt  Hermann,  Poht.  Ant.,  »  115.) — I.  (Fran.,  c.  7.)— 5.  (It. 
A.,  Tin.,  0.) — 6.  (Hnrpocr.it.,  Simla.-*,  Phot.,  anil  Lex.  Set?.,  a.  t. 
MtrportVoi.)—  7.  (Puul.  Econ.,  1.,  ,  0,  n.  103.)— 8.  (Meier  and 
BchOmann,  An.  Proa,  p.  93,  Ac.)— 9.  (Diaaeor..  i.,  3.  —  Adaina, 
Anm  nil..  ■  r.) 


The  moie  common  form  of  the  name  is  Smtlax 
which  see. 

MILLIA'RE,  MILLIA'RIUM,  or  MILLE  PAS- 
SUUM  (fiikiov),  the  Roman  mile,  consisted  of  1000 
paces  (passus)  of  5  feet  each,  and  was,  therefore, 
=5000  feet  Taking  the  Roman  foot  at  11  6496 
English  inches  (vtd.  Pes),  the  Roman  mile  would 
be  1618  English  yards,  or  142  yards  less  than  the 
English  statute  mile.  By  another  cilculation,  in 
which  the  foot  is  taken  at  11  62  inches,  the  mile 
would  be  a  little  moie  than  1614  yards  The  num- 
ber of  Roman  miles  in  a  degree  of  a  large  circle  of 
the  earth  is  a  very  little  more  than  75  The  most 
common  term  for  the  mile  is  mille  passuum,  or  only 
the  initials  M.  P. ;  sometimes  the  word  passuum  is 
omitted.1  The  Roman  mile  contained  8  Greek 
stadia. 

The  milestones  along  the  Roman  mads  were  call- 
ed milliana.  They  were  also  called  lapides ;  thus 
we  have  ad  terlium  lapitlcm  (or  without  the  word 
lapidem)  for  three  miles  from  Rome.  Augustus 
erected  a  gilt  pillar  in  the  Forum,  where  the  princi- 
pal roads  terminated,  which  was  called  milliarium 
aureum ;  but  the  miles  were  not  reckoned  from  it, 
but  from  the  gates  of  the  city.  Such  central  marks 
appear  to  have  been  common  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  "  London  stone"  in 
Cannon-street  is  supposed  to  have  marked  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Roman  roads  in  Britain.' 

*MILOS  (plXoc),  the  Taxus  baccala,  or  Yew-tree 
"  Nicander,"  says  Adams,  "gives  a  very  accurate 
account  of  its  effects  as  a  poison."' 

'MILTOS  (jitXroc),  "  the  Reddle  of  Kirwan  and 
Aikin,  and  Red  Chalk  of  Jameson  and  Philips.  It 
is  the  Rubrica  of  the  Latins,  and  not  the  Minium, 
as  has  been  supposed.  Theophrastus  describes  two 
kinds,  the  avTiifiarnc,  or  native,  and  the  texvikti,  or 
factitious ;  this  last  is  formed  from  yellow-ochre  by 
burning.  Reddle  was  used  extensively  in  ancicn: 
times  for  painting  ships,  and  hence  Homer  calh 
them  ftiXToirdpj/oi."* 

MIMUS  (fu/ioc)  is  the  name  by  which,  in  Greece 
and  at  Rome,  a  species  of  the  drama  was  designa- 
ted, though  the  Roman  mimus  differed  essentially 
from  the  Greek  pipo$. 

The  Greek  mimus  seems  to  have  originated 
among  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  and 
to  have  consisted  originally  of  extempore  represent- 
ations or  imitations  of  ridiculous  occurrences  of 
common  life  at  certain  festivals,  like  the  Spartan 
deicelistae.  At  a  later  period  these  rude  represent- 
ations acquired  a  more  artistic  form,  which  was 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  Sophron 
of  Syracuse  (about  420  B.C.).  He  wrote  his  pieces 
in  the  popular  dialect  of  the  Dorians  and  a  kind  of 
rhythmical  prose.'  The  mimes  of  Sophron  are  des- 
ignated as  yXp.ni  a-ovftaioi,  which  were  probably  of 
a  more  serious  and  ethical  character,  and  plum  y(- 
Xoioi,  in  which  ridiculous  buffoonery  preponderated. 
Such  mimes  remained  after  the  time  of  Sophron  a 
favourite  amusement  of  the  Greeks,  and  Philisfion 
of  Magnesia,  a  contemporary  of  Augustus,  was  a  tel- 
ebrated  actor  in  them.' 

Among  the  Romans,  tin:  word  mimus  was  applied 
to  a  species  of  dramatic  plays  as  well  as  to  the  per 
sons  who  acted  in  them.  It  is  certain  that  the  Ro 
mans  did  not  derive  their  mimus  from  the  Greeks 
in  southern  Italy,  but  that  it  was  of  native  growth. 
The  Greek  mimes  were  written  in  prose,  and  Ihe 
name  plpoc  was  never  applied  to  an  actor,  but  if 


1.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.,  in., -I.— Sallnat,  Ju<.,  c.  1 14.) — 2.  (Plin.,  II. 
N.,  lii.,  5.  — Id.  ib.,  iv.,  IS.— Tnrit..  Hut.,  i.,  73.— Suet.,  Oil.., 

6.  )  — 3.  (Thnophraat.,  II.  P.,  til.,  4  —  Id.  lb.,  it.,  I.  —  Nicand., 
Alex.,  624.— Adam*,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 4.  (Thcophrunt.,  !)•  La 
pitL,  c.  71.— Dinaror.,  t.  Ill,  112. — Horn.,  II.,  ,x.,  125  —  Adams 
Append.,  a.  t.)-5.  (Qi.-i.til.,  L  8.)— 6.  (Vid.  Milller,  Dor.,  I» 

7,  ««  ) 
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used  of  a  person,  it  signified  one  who  made  grim- 
aces. Th.i  Roman  mimes  were  imitations  of  fool- 
ish and  mostly  indecent  occurrences,1  and  scarcely 
differed  from  comedy  except  in  consisting  more  of  j 
gestures  and  mimicry  than  of  spoken  dialogue, 
which  was  not  the  case  in  the  Greek  mimes  The 
dialogue  was,  indeed,  not  excluded  from  the  Roman 
muraes,  but  was  only  interspersed  in  various  parts  I 
of  the  representation,  while  the  mimic  acting  con- 
tinued along  with  it,  and  uninterruptedly  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  a  piece.  At  Rome  such 
mimes  seem  originally  to  have  been  exhibited  at 
funerals,  where  one  or  more  persons  (mimi)  repre- 
sented in  a  burlesque  manner  the  life  of  the  de- 
ceased. If  there  were  several  mimi,  one  of  them, 
or  their  leader,  was  called  archimimus.''' 

Dunng  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  such 
farces  were  also  represented  in  theatres  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  they  did  not  attain  any  high  degree  of 
perfection  before  the  time  of  Caesar,  for  it  is  not 
until  then  that  writers  of  mimes  are  mentioned  : 
Cn.  Matius,  Decius  Laberius,  and  Publ.  Syrus  were 
the  most  d  istinguished  among  them. s  These  coarse 
and  indecent  performances,  of  which  Sulla  was  very 
fond,  had  greater  charms  for  the  Romans  than  the 
regular  drama  ;  hence  they  were  not  only  perform- 
ed on  the  stage,  but  even  at  repasts  in  the  houses 
of  private  persons.  On  the  stage  they  were  per- 
formed as  farces  after  tragedies,  and  during  the 
Empire  they  gradually  supplanted  the  place  of  the 
Atellanae.  The  exact  time,  however,  when  the 
Atellanaj  yielded  to  the  mimes,  is  uncertain.  It 
was  peculiar  to  the  actors  in  these  mimes  neither 
to  wear  masks,  nor  the  cothurnus,  nor  the  soccus, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  planipedes.*  As 
the  mimes  contained  scenes  taken  from  common 
life,  such  as  exhibited  its  most  striking  features, 
their  authors  are  sometimes  called  biologi  or  etho- 
logi,*  apd  the  works  themselves  were  distinguished 
for  their  richness  in  moral  sentences.  That  dis- 
tinguished and  living  persons  were  sometimes  ex- 
posed to  ridicule  in  these  mimes,  is  clear  from  J. 
C  pitolinus.6 

MINA.    (Vid.  Talentum.) 

♦MIN'IUM.    (Vid.  ClNNABARI.) 

MINOR.    {Vid.  Curator,  Infans.) 

♦MINTHOS  or  MINTHE  (/livdoc ,  fiiv$n),  Garden 
Mint,  or  Mentha  saliva  '' 

MIRMILLO'NES.    (Vid.  Glamatores,  p.  476.) 

MISSIO  was  the  technical  term  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  express  the  dismissal  of  soldiers  from  ser- 
vice in  the  army.  Such  a  dismissal  might  take 
place  for  three  reasons,  and  there  were,  consequent- 
ly, three  kinds  of  missio  :  1.  Missio  honesta,  which 
was  given  to  soldiers  who  had  served  the  legitimate 
number  of  years ;  2.  Missio  causaria,  which  was 
granted  to  soldiers  who  could  no  longer  bear  the 
fatigue  of  military  service  on  account  of  ill  health  ; 
and  ,3.  Missio  ignomintosa,  by  which  a  man  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  service  in  the  army  for  crime  or 
othnr  bad  conduct.8 

As  regards  the  missio  honesta,  it  was  granted  by 
the  law  to  every  soldier  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  46,  or  who  had  taken  part  in  20  campaigns,  and 
to  every  horseman  who  had  served  in  ten  cam- 
paigns. The  legitimate  time  of  service  was  called 
legitima  stipendia.9  Sometimes,  however,  soldiers 
obtained  the  missio  honesta  through  the  favour  of 

1.  (Ovid  Trist ,  ii.,  515.— Val.  Max.,  ii.,  6,  t>  7.)— 2.  (Suet., 
VwpaB.,  19.— Gruter,  Inscript.,  1089,  6.)— 3.  (Gellius,  xv.,  25.— 
Suol.,  Jul.,  39.— Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xii.,  18.) — 4.  (Diomed.,  iii.,  487. 
— Getiuj,  t.,  11.— Macrob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  1.)— 5.  (Cic,  Pro  Rabir., 
13.— Id.,  Do  Orat.,  ii.,  59.)— 6.  (M.  Ant.  Pailos.,  c.  29.— Com- 
pare Reuvens,  Collectan.  Literar.,  i.,  p.  51,  &c. — Osann,  Ana- 
led.  Crit.,  i.,  p.  67,  &c. — Ztegler,  "De  Mimis  Romanorum," 
Gfltting.,  1788.)— 7.  (Hippocr,  Affect.,  529.— Theophrast.,  C.  P., 
it.,  5.)— 8.  (Big.  3,  tit.  2,  a.  2;  49,  tit.  16,  s.  I9.)— 9.  (Liv., 
rxiii    25  ) 
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their  general,  before  they  had  served  the  legitimate 
time.  But  this  missio  is  distinguished  from  the 
real  missio  honesta,  and  was  called  misr.c  ex  favor* 
or  missio  gratiosa.  Persons  who  had  obtained  it 
might,  if  it  was  discovered,  be  called  upon  by  the 
censors  to  re-enter  the  army.1  The  same  must 
have  been  the  case  with  persons  who  had  obtained 
the  missio  causaria,  and  who,  after  their  return 
home,  had  recovered  from  their  illness,  and  had  not 
yet  attained  the  age  at  which  they  were  altogether 
exempt  from  service. 

The  missio  ignominiosa  or  cum  ignominia  was  m 
flicted  as  a  punishment  not  only  upon  individuals, 
but  upon  whole  divisions,  and  even  whole  legions  of 
an  army,a  and  it  might  be  applied  to  the  highest  of- 
ficers no  less  than  to  common  soldiers.3  In  dis- 
missing soldiers  for  bad  conduct,  it  was  generally 
expressed  that  they  were  sent  away  cum  ignominia, 
but  sometimes  the  ignominia  was  not  expressly 
mentioned,  though  it  was  understood  as  a  matter 
of  course.  All  soldiers  sent  away  in  disgrace  were 
stripped  of  their  arms  and  everything  which  char- 
acterized them  as  soldiers,  and  they  were  neither 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  camp  nor  to  return  to 
Rome ;  they  were,  in  fact,  labouring  under  perfect 
infamia,  and  compelled  to  live  in  exile.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  sentence  might  be  withdrawn, 
especially  if  the  general  discovered  that  he  had 
been  led  by  a  mistake  to  pronounce  it.* 

In  all  cases  of  missio  it  was  necessary  to  release 
the  soldiers  from  the  military  oath  (sacramentum) 
which  they  had  taken  on  entering  the  service 
Tins  act  was  called  exauctoratio.  During  the  time 
of  the  Republic  and  the  early  period  of  the  Empire, 
the  word  exauctorare  simply  signified  to  release  from 
the  military  oath,  without  implying  that  this  was, 
done  cum  ignominia  ;6  but  during  the  latter  period 
of  the  Empire,  it  is  almost  exclusively  applied  to 
soldiers  dismissed  cum  ignominia.'  From  the  pas- 
sage of  Tacitus  above  referred  to,  it  is  clear  that, 
at  least  in  his  time,  exauctoratio  was  sometimes 
u.«ed  as  synonymous  with  missio,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  exauctoratio  was  granted  to  those  who 
had  only  served  in  sixteen  campaigns,  and,  conse- 
quently, had  no  claims  to  the  advantages  which 
were  reserved  for  those  who  had  served  in  twenty 
campaigns. 

The  military  oath  was  taken  by  all  the  soldiers  of 
an  army  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  campaign  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  it,  when  the  troops  were  disband- 
ed and  sent  home,  they  were  released  from  theii 
oath ;'  in  cases  where  the  general  enjoyed  a  tri- 
umph, the  dismissal  of  the  army,  and,  consequent 
ly,  the  exauctoratio  also,  did  not  take  place  until  this 
solemnity  was  over.9 

MISSIO.    (  Vid.  Gladiatores,  p  476.) 

MlXBO'SEnS  AIKH  (niaSuoeuc  6'iKij),  or  Mli- 
en'SEftS  Ol'KOT  AIKH  (/uodutreuc  olicov  StKii),  is 
the  action  brought  against  a  guardian  for  either  hav- 
ing neglected  to  make  profitable  use  of  the  property  of 
his  ward,  or  for  having  made  no  use  of  it  at  all.  Use 
might  be  made  of  such  property  either  by  letting  it, 
if  it  consisted  of  lands  or  houses,  or  by  putting  it 
to  interest  if  it  consisted  of  money.  The  Hkv  wo- 
duaeuc  must  have  been  of  a  twofold  character,  ei- 
ther public  or  private,  that  is,  it  might  be  brought 
against  the  guardian,  during  the  minority  of  his 
ward,  by  any  person  who  took  an  inte/est  in  the 
welfare  of  the  orphan,  or  it  was  brought  by  the  or 
phan  himself  after  his  coming  of  age.  Complaints 


1.  (Liv.,  xliii.,  14, 15.)— 2.  (Liv.,vii.,  39.— Id.,  xxvi.,  1- Suet 
Jul.,  69.— Id.,  Octav.,  24.)— 3.  (Hiit.,  De  Bell.  Aft.,  54.— Suet 
Calig.,  44.— Val.  Max.,  ii.,7,  y  3.— Dig.  3,  tit.  2,  s.  %.)—*■  (Suet 
Jul.,  69.)— 5.  (Liv.,  viii.,  34.— Id.,  xxxvi.,  40.— Tacit.,  Ann., 
36.)— 6  (Suet.,  Vit.,  10.— Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  12,  52.) -7 
(Liv.,  xli.,  5.)— 8.  (Liv,  invi.,  40.— Compare  Jjpiiuw,  D»  Mi 
lit.  Rom.,  v.  19.) 
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•1  thin  kind  were  brought  oefore  the  rirst  archon. 
In  cases  where  the  guardian  would  iiot  or  could  not 
occupy  bimsp''"  with  the  administration  of  the  prop- 
city  oi  nis  wsrd,  he  might  request  the  archon  to 
let  the  who!:  sub&tance  of  his  ward's  property  to 
the  highest  bidder,  provided  the  testator  had  not  ex- 
preraly  forbidden  this  mode  of  acting  in  his  will.1 
The  letting  of  such  property  took  place  by  auction, 
and  probably  in  the  presence  of  a  court  of  justice, 
for  we  read  that  the  court  decided  in  cases  where 
objections  were  made  against  the  terms  of  letting 
the  property.'  The  person  who  took  the  property 
aad  to  pay  an  annual  per  centage  for  the  right  of 
using  it,  and  this  per  centage  frequently  amounted  to 
more  than  12  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  one  man 
alone  was  unwilling  to  take  the  whole  property  on 
■nch  conditions,  it  might  be  divided  and  let  to  sev- 
eral persons  separately.'  The  tenant  or  tenants  of 
:he  property  of  an  orphan  had  to  give  security  (ano- 
ripi/pa)  for  it,  and  to  mortgage  (airoTifipv)  his  own 
estate,  and  the  archon  sent  especial  persons,  uttoti- 
fii/Toi,  to  value  his  property,  and  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er it  was  equivalent  to  that  of  the  orphan.*  The 
technical  term  for  letting  the  property  of  an  orphan, 
whether  it  was  done  by  the  guardian  himself  or  by 
the  archon,  was  /iiadovv,  and  those  who  took  it  were 
said  fitadovadai  tov  oIkov  (oIkoq  here  signifies  the 
whole  substance  of  the  property).  The  tenants  of 
the  estate  of  an  orphan  had  the  right,  and  perhaps 
the  obligation,  to  protect  it  against  any  other  per- 
son.1 It  is  not  clear  what  resource  was  open  to  an 
orphan  against  a  tenant  who  did  not  fulfil  his  obli- 
gations, but  it  is  probable  that,  if  any  dispute  arose, 
the  guardian  or  the  archon  alone  was  answerable, 
and  had  to  procure  justice  to  the  orphan.* 

MI29  OT  AIKH  {/iiadov  dUij),  or  M126Q'2Ei2I 
AIKH  (juoduoeuc  dixy),  is  the  name  of  a  private  ac- 
tion which  might  be  brought  against  persons  who 
refused  to  pay  for  services  which  had  been  perform- 
ed for  them,  provided  it  had  been  agreed  that  they 
should  be  paid  for ;  and,  secondly,  against  persons 
who  either  had  not  or  had  imperfectly  performed 
the  services  for  which  they  were  paid.  It  made  no 
difference  whether  the  service  was  performed  by 
physical  or  intellectual  powers,  as  teachers,  sophists, 
actors,  authors,  and  similar  persons  were  paid  at 
Athens,'  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these  per- 
sons, like  others,  made  agreements,  either  written 
or  b^  word  of  mouth,  respecting  the  remuneration 
to  b»-  given  to  them.  In  case  either  party  thought 
themselves  wronged,  they  might  bring  the  fiiahov 
SUt)  against  the  offender.  Protagoras  had  written 
a  booK  called  iUtj  xrrrip  fiiaSov,  and  an  instance  is 
recorded  of  an  action  of  this  kind  in  which  he  de- 
manded payment  of  one  of  his  pupils.*  It  is  not 
improbable  that  his  work  contained  an  account  of 
this  lawsuit  * 

•MISY  (fuav),  Roman  Vitriol,  so  called,  or  yel- 
low Copperas  (nXupbs  ^aA^dvflof).  (  Vtd.  Chalcan- 
thcs  )'• 

MITRA.    ( Vid.  Oalantica,  Zona.) 
MIXTA  ACTIO.    (Vtd  Actio,  p  17.) 
MN'A     ( Vid.  Tai.knti-m.) 

MNEMATA,  M.N  EM  EI  A     (  Vut  Funds,  p  457.) 
MNOIA.    {Vid  Oosmi,  p  316  ) 
MOCHLOS.    (Vtd  Janoa,  p  MO  ) 
MO'DM.'S,  the  principal  dry  measure  of  the  Ro- 
mans, was  equal  to  one  third  of  the  amphora,"  and 

1.  (Demuath.,  c.  Aphob.,  p. 837. — Compare  843,  H57. —  Ljra.,  c. 
Diogil.,  p.  006.)— 2.  I-  .  'ii.  De  Philuciem.  hand.,  p.  Ml,  &c.) 
—3.  (u$n».  De  Menecl.  hiered.,  p.  13.) — 4.  (Suid&a,  a.  a.  'Airo- 
rifiriTiti.)—  5.  (Is.eua,  De  Il.tgn.  hmred.,  p.  289.) — ft  (Meier  ami 
fcchfimann.  Att.  IW.,  p.  295.  532.— BOckli,  Pobl.  Ecod.,toI,  ii  , 
p.  78,  Ac.)— 7.  (Ritrkh.  Pulil.  E<:on.,  i.,  *  21.)— 8.  (Dioy.  I.aert., 
h.,  8.  4  8.)-9.  (Meior  and  Schflmann,  Alt.  Proc.,  p.  531,  &(..) 
— 10.  (Mnorn'a  Ann.  Mineral.,  n.  95. — Salinax.,  Eiercil.  Plin., 
p_  a.  AD.)  — II.  (Voluania  Mecianua.  —  Featua.  —  RliiTnn. 
Venn,  ap  Wurm,  »  87.) 


therefoie  contained  .  gall.  7  8576  pinls  Enjhil 
It  was  divided  into 

Pint*. 

2  Semimodii  or  Semodii,  each  =7.9288 
16  Sextani  .  .  .  "  9911 
32  Heminae  ...  "  -4955 
64  Quartarii  .    .    "  2477 

128  Acetabula    .    .    .    .    "  1238 

192  Cyathi  "  -0825 

768  Ligulae  "  0206 

The  modius  was  one  sixth  of  the  medimnus.  ( Vid. 
Acetabul;  m,  Cyathus,  Liqula-  Medimnus,  Setta- 

RIU8.) 

MOIXEIA2  TPA*H  (ftoiXeiac  ypatf).  (Vid 
Adclteridm.) 

MOLA  (fivXoc),  a  Mill.  All  mills  were  ancientlj 
made  of  stone,  the  kind  used,  being  a  volcanic  tra- 
chyte or  porous  lava  {pyrites,1  silices*  pumiceas'), 
such  as  that  which  ta  now  obtained  for  the  same 
purpose  at  Mayen  ar.ii  other  parts  of  the  Eifel  in 
Rhenish  Prussia  This  species  of  stone  is  admira- 
bly adapted  for  the  purpose,  because  it  is  both  hard 
and  cavernous,  so  that,  as  it  gradually  wears  away, 
it  still  presents  an  infinity  of  cutting  surfaces. 

Every  mill  consisted  of  two  essential  parts,  the 
upper  millstone,  which  was  movable  ( catillus,  ovoc,  to 
imnvXiov*),  and  the  lower,  which  was  fixed,  and  by 
much  the  larger  of  the  two.*  Hence  a  mill  is  some 
times  called  molce  in  the  plural.  The  mills  men- 
tioned by  ancient  authors  are  the  following : 

I.  The  handmill  or  quern,  called  mola  manuarta 
versatilts,  or  trusatilis.' 

The  islanders  of  the  Archipelago  use  in  the  pres- 
ent day  a  mill,  which  consists  of  two  flat  round 
stones  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  upper 
stone  is  turned  by  a  handle  (hutti)7)  inserted  at  one 
side,  and  has  a  hole  in  the  middle  into  which  the 
corn  is  poured.  By  the  process  of  grinding,  the 
corn  makes  its  way  from  the  centre,  and  is  poured 
out  in  the  shape  of  flour  at  the  rim.*  The  descrip- 
tion of  this  machine  exactly  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Scottish  quern,  formerly  an  indispensable  part  oi 
domestic  furniture.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  flour-mill  in  its  most  ancient  form.  In  a 
very  improved  state  it  has  been  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii.   The  annexed  woodcut  shows  two  which  we"1 


found  standing  in  the  ruins  of  a  bakehouse.  In  the 
left-hand  figure  the  lower  millstone  only  is  shown. 
The  most  essential  part  of  it  is  the  cone,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  projection  containing  originally 
a  strong  iron  pivot.  The  upper  millstone,  seen  iu 
its  place  on  the  right  hand  of  the  woodcut,  approach 
es  the  form  of  an  hourglass,  consisting  of  two  hoi 
low  cones  joined  together  at  the  apex,  and  provi- 

1.  (Phn.,11.  N.,  xiiti.,  30.)  —  2  (Virij.,  M.iret  ,  23-27.)  —  J 
(Ovid,  Faat.,  vi.,  318.)— 4.  (Deut.,  xxiv., «.)— 4.  (Werua.li.rf,  P» 
cla>  Lat.  Mm.,  n.,  2,  51  )  —  0.  (Pirn.,  II.  N..  tun.,  29.— Gell- 
Hi  ,  3.  —  Catn,  De  Re  Ruat.,  10.)  — 7.  (3ch.il.  id  Tlieor.nt.,  i«, 
J8.)— 8.  (Toiiriirf.irt,  Vi.ynjre.  I  eti  9.)— I  '!  i  nnanl,  T>»  u 
Srotlnnd,  1709,  p.  231.  a~i  inj.  p.  328.: 
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ded  at  this  pouit  with  a  socket,  uy  wmcn  t*»e  upper 
stone  was  suspended  upon  the  iron  pivot,  at  the 
same  time  touching  on  all  sides  the  lower  stone, 
and  with  which  it  was  intended  to  revolve.  The 
upper  stone  was  surrounded  at  its  narrowest  part 
with  a  strong  band  of  iron ;  and  two  bars  of  wood 
were  inserted  into  square  holes,  one  of  which  ap- 
pears in  the  figure,  and  were  used  to  turn  the  upper 
stone.  The  uppermost  of  the  two  hollow  cones 
served  the  purpose  of  a  hopper.  The  corn  with 
which  it  was  filled  gradually  fell  through  the  neck 
of  the  upper  stone  upon  the  summit  of  the  lower, 
and,  as  it  proceeded  down  the  cone,  was  ground 
into  flour  by  the  friction  of  the  two  rough  surfaces, 
and  fell  on  all  sides  of  the  base  of  the  cone  into  a 
channel  formed  for  its  reception.  The  mill  here 
represented  is  five  or  six  feet  bigL. 

The  handmills  were  worked  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  by  slaves.  Their  pistrinum  was  conse- 
quently proverbial  as  a  place  of  painful  and  degra- 
ding labour,  and  this  toil  was  imposed  principally 
on  women.1 

In  every  large  establishment  the  handmills  were 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  family. 
Thus,  in  the  palace  of  Ulysses  there  were  twelve, 
each  turned  by  a  separate  female,  who  was  obliged 
to  grind  every  day  the  fixed  quantit*  jf  corn  before 
she  was  permitted  to  cease  from  her  labour.' 

II.  The  cattle-mill,  mola  asinaria,3  in  which  human 
labour  was  supplied  by  the  use  of  an  ass  or  some 
other  animal.4  The  animal  devoted  to  this  labour 
was  blindfolded.'  The  mill  did  not  differ  in  its 
construction  from  the  larger  kinds  of  handmill. 

III.  The  water-mill  (mo/a  aquaria,  MpaXeTtjc). 
The  first  water-mill  of  which  any  record  is  pre- 
served was  connected  with  the  palace  of  Mithra- 
dates  in  Pontus.6  That  water-mills  were  used  at 
Rome  is  manifest  from  the  description  of  them  by 
Vitruvius.7  A  cogged  wheel,  attached  to  the  axis 
of  the  water-wheel,  turned  another  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  axis  of  the  upper  millstone :  the  corn 
to  be  ground  fell  between  the  stones  out  of  a  hop- 
per (inf undibulum)  which  was  fixed  above  them.8 
Ausonius,  as  quoted  below,  mentions  their  exist- 
ence on  the  Ruwer  near  Treves ;  and  Venantius 
Fortunatus,  describing  a  castle  built  in  the  sixth 
century  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  makes  dis- 
tinct mention  of  a  tail-race,  by  which  "the  tortu- 
ous stream  is  conducted  in  a  straight  channel."* 
In  Ireland  water-mills  were  introduced  even  some 
centuries  before  this  date.10 

IV.  The  floating  mill. 

When  Rome  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  A.D. 
536,  and  when  the  stoppage  of  the  aqueducts  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  use  the  public  corn-mills  (ol 
rijc  irolevc  fivXuvec)  in  the  Janiculum,  so  that  the 
citizens  were  in  danger  of  starvation,  Belisarius 
supplied  their  place  by  erecting  floating  mills  upon 
the  Tiber.  Two  boats  being  moored  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  feet  from  each  other,  a  water-wheel, 
suspended  on  its  axis  between  them,  was  turned 
by  the  force  of  the  stream,  and  put  in  motion  the 
stones  for  grinding  the  corn,  by  which  the  lives  of 
the  besieged  were  preserved.11 

V.  The  saw-mill. 

A.usonius  mentions  mills  situated  on  some  of  the 
svriams  failing  into  the  Moselle,  and  used  for  cut- 
ting marble  into  slabs." 

VI.  The  pepper-mill.    A  mill  for  grinding  pepper, 


1.  (Horn.,  Od.,  vii.,  104.— Exod.,  xi.,  5.— Matt.,  xxiv  ,  41.)— 2. 
(Oct,  ix.,  105-119.— Compare  Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  56.)  — 3. 
Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  10.— Matt.,  xviii.,  6.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  vi., 
318.)— 5.  (Apul.,  Met.,  ix.)— 6.  (Strabo,  xii.,  3,  v  30.)  —  7.  (x., 
5,  ed.  Schneider.)— 8.  (See  also  Brunck.  Anal.,  ii.,  110.— Pallad., 
De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  42.)— 9.  (Poem.,  iii.,  10.)— 10.  (Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  xviii.,  pt.  3,  p.  163-165.)— 11.  (Pracop., 
De  Bell.  Goth.,  i.,  15.)— 12.  (Mosella,  362, 363.) 
<U0 


mt.de  of  boxwood,  is  mentioned  by  Petrtmius)  (mm 

buxea  piper  trivit1). 

*MOLYBD^ENA.    (Vid.  Plumbaoo.) 

*MOLYBDOS.    (Vid.  Plumbum.) 

MONE'TA,  the  mint  or  place  where  money  was 
coined.  The  mint  of  Rome  was  a  building  on  the 
Capitoline,  and  attached  to  the  temple  of  Juno  Mo- 
neta,  as  the  aerarium  was  to  the  temple  of  Saturn.1 
This  temple  was  vowed  by  Camillus,  and  dedica- 
ted in  344  B.C.,  on  the  spot  where  the  house  of  M. 
Manlius  Capitolinus  had  once  been  standing.  Some 
writers  describe  the  art  of  coining  as  having  been 
known  to  the  Italians  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
assign  its  invention  to  Janus  ;3  but  this  and  similar 
accounts  are  nothing  more  than  fables.  The  state- 
ment of  Pliny,4  who  assigns  the  invention  of  coin- 
ing to  Servius  Tullius,  has  somewhat  more  of  an 
historical  aspect ;  and  he  derives  the  name  pecunia 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  coins  were  origi- 
nally marked  with  the  image  of  some  animal.  The 
earliest  Roman  coins  were  of  aes  (vid.  JEs),  and  not 
struck,  but  cast  in  a  mould.  (See  the  representa- 
tion of  such  a  mould  on  page  449.)  The  moulds, 
however,  were  sometimes  without  any  figure,  and 
merely  shaped  the  metal,  and  in  this  case  the  im- 
age, as  well  as  the  name  of  the  gens,  &c,  were 
struck  upon  it  by  means  of  a  hammer  upon  an  an- 
vil on  which  the  form  was  fixed.  As  the  strokes 
of  the  hammer  were  not  always  equal,  one  coin, 
though  equal  in  value  with  another,  might  differ 
from  it  in  thickness  and  shape.  Greater  eqaality 
was  produced  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  be- 
gan to  strike  their  money ;  but  when  this  custom 
became  general  is  not  known.  Respecting  the 
changes  which  were  introduced  at  Rome  at  various 
times  in  the  coinage,  see  the  articles  ^Es,  Aroen- 
tum,  and  Aurum. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Republic  we  do  not  read 
of  any  officers  who  were  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  mint,  and  respecting  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  officers  we  have  but  a  very  vague 
statement  of  Pomponius.5  Their  name  was  trium- 
viri monetales,  and  Niebuhr6  thinks  that  they  were 
introduced  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  first  be- 
gan to  coin  silver,  i.  «.,  269  B.C.  The  triumviri 
monetales  had  the  whole  superintendence  of  the 
mint,  and  of  the  money  that  was  coined  in  it.  A 
great  number  of  coins,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  in 
signed  by  one  of  these  triumvirs  in  the  following 
manner :  III.  VIR  AAAFF,  that  is,  triumvir  auro, 
argentn,  are  flando  fenundo,"1  or  III.  VIR.  A.P.F., 
that  is,  ad  pecuniam  feriundam.  Other  coins,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  bear  the  signature  of  a  triumvir 
monetalis,  but  the  inscription  CUR.  X.  FL.  S.C., 
i.  e.,  curator  denariorum flandorum  ex  senatus  consulto, 
or  are  signed  by  prartors,  aediles,  and  quaestors.  J. 
Caesar  not  only  increased  the  number  of  the  trium- 
viri monetales  to  four,  whence  some  coins  of  his 
time  bear  the  signature  IIII.  VIR.  A.P.F.,  but  in- 
trusted certain  slaves  of  his  own  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  mint.'  The  whole  regulation  and 
management  of  the  Roman  mint  and  its  officers 
during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  is  involved  in  very 
great  obscurity. 

The  coining  of  money  at  Rome  was  not  a  privi- 
lege belonging  exclusively  to  the  state,  but  frtm 
the  coins  still  extant  we  must  infer  that  every  Ro- 
man citizen  had  the  right  to  have  his  own  gold  and 
silver  coined  in  the  public  mint,  and  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  its  officers.  The  individual  or 
gens  who  had  their  metal  coined,  stated  it*  name 
as  well  as  the  value  of  the  coin.    This  was  a  kind 

1.  (Sat.,  74.)  — 2.  (Liv.,  vi.,  20.)  — 3.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  7.— 
Athen.,  rv.,  p.  692.)— 4.  (H.  N.,xxxiii.,  3.)— 5.  (D\g.  i.,  tit.  8,  t 
30.)— 6.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.,  p.  646.)— 7.  (Cic,  De  Leg ,  iii.,  3 
—  P.  Manut.  ad  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.,  \3.) — 6.  (Stint ,  Jal.,  7( 
— Compare  Cic,  Philipp.,  vii.,  1.) 
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m  guarantee  to  the  public,  and  nearly  all  the  coins 
of  the  republican  period  coined  by  a  gens  or  an  in- 
dividual bear  a  mark  stating  their  value.  As  long 
as  the  Republic  herself  used  pure  silver  and  gold, 
bad  money  does  not  seem  to  have  been  coined  by 
any  one ;  but  when,  in  90  B  C,  the  tribune  Livius 
Drusus  suggested  the  expediency  of  mixing  the  sil- 
ver which  was  to  be  coined  with  one  eighth  of  cop- 
per, a  temptation  to  forgery  was  given  te  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  appears  henceforth  to  have  occurred  fre- 
quently. As  early  as  the  year  86  B.C.,  forger)-  of 
money  was  carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  no 
one  was  sure  whether  the  money  he  possessed  was 
genuine  or  false  and  the  praetor  M.  Marius  Gratidia- 
nus  saw  the  necessity  of  interfering.1  He  is  said 
to  have  discovered  a  means  of  testing  money,  and 
of  distinguishing  the  good  from  the  bad  denarii.* 
In  what  this  means  consisted  is  not  clear ;  but 
some  method  of  examining  silver  coins  must  have 
been  known  to  the  Romans  long  before  this  time.* 
Sulla  inflicted  heavy  punishment  upon  the  coiners 
of  false  money.  All  Roman  money  was  generally 
coined  at  Rome,  but  in  some  particular  cases  the 
mints  of  other  Italian  towns,  as  in  the  provinces, 
were  used  ;  for  we  must  remember  that,  during  the 
time  of  the  Republic,  subject  countries  and  provinces 
were  not  deprived  of  the  right  of  coining  their  own 
money.  This  right  they  even  retained  under  the 
Empire  for  a  long  time,  though  with  some  modifica- 
tions ;  for  while  some  places  were  allowed  to  coin 
their  money  as  before,  others  were  obliged  to  have 
upon  their  coins  the  head  of  the  emperor  or  of 
some  member  of  his  family.  Silver  and  gold,  how- 
ever, were  only  coined  in  places  of  the  first  rank. 
When  all  Italy  received  The  Roman  franchise,  all 
the  Italians  used  'he  Roman  money,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, lost  the  right  to  coin  their  own. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  probably  every  Ro- 
man citizen  had  a  right  to  have  his  gold  and  silver 
coined,  but  none  had  the  right  to  put  his  own  im- 
Lge  upon  a  coin,  and  not  even  Sulla  ventured  to  act 
contrary  to  this  custom.  The  coins  apparently  of 
the  republican  period  with  the  portraits  of  individu- 
als were,  according  to  Eckhel,  coined  at  a  later 
time,  and  by  the  descendants  of  those  persons 
whose  portraits  are  given.  Caesar  was  the  first  to 
whom  this  privilege  was  granted,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  many  others,  as  we  see  from  the 
coins  of  Sext.  Pompeius.  The  emperors  assumed 
the  right  to  put  either  their  own  images  or  those  of 
members  of  their  families  upon  their  coins. 

From  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  triumviri,  gener- 
ally speaking,  no  longer  put  their  name  on  any  coin, 
and  it  became  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  emperor 
to  coin  silver  and  gold.  The  senate,  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  the  aerariurn,  retained  the  right 
of  only  coining  copper,  whence  almost  all  copper 
coins  of  this  period  are  marked  with  S.  C.  or  EX  SC. 
But  this  lasted  only  till  the  time  of  Gallienus,  when 
the  right  of  coining  all  money  became  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  emperors.  As,  however,  the  vast 
extent  of  the  Empire  rendered  more  than  one  mint 
necessary,  we  find  that  in  several  provinces,  such 
as  Gaul  and  Spain,  Roman  money  was  coined  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  quaestors  or  proconsuls. 
Roman  colonics  and  provinces  now  gradually  ceased 
to  coin  their  own  money.  In  the  western  parts  of 
tho  Empire,  this  must  have  taken  place  during  the 
first  centu-7  of  our  era,  but  in  the  East  the  Roman 
money  did  not  become  universal  till  after  the  tune 
of  Gallienus.  From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Anre- 
lian,  a  great  number  of  cities  of  the  Empire  pos- 
sessed mints  in  which  Roman  money  was  coined, 
and  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Empire,  the  su- 

1  .Cic,  Do  Off.,  in.,  SO.)— ».  (FUm.,  H.  N.,  nxiii.,  46.)  —  3. 
On  ,xun.,2.) 


perintendents  of  mints  are  called  procurator**,  ot 
praepositi  monetae. 

The  persons  who  were  employed  as  w  orkmen  in 
a  mint  were  called  monetarii  Their  number  at 
Rome  appears  to  have  been  very  great  during  the  lat- 
ter period  of  the  Empire,  for  in  the  reign  of  Aurehan 
they  nearly  produced  a  most  dangerous  rebellion.1 
They  seem  generally  to  have  been  freedmen.* 

In  Greece,  every  free  and  independent  city  had 
the  right  to  coin  its  own  money.  Sparta  and  By- 
zantium are  said  to  have  only  coined  iron  money,' 
but  no  ancient  iron  coin  has  ever  been  found.  Re- 
specting the  time  when  money  was  first  coined  in 
Greece,  see  Abgentdm,  p.  90.  The  Greek  term 
for  money  was  vo/uo/ia,  from  vo/ios,  because  the  de- 
termination of  its  value  was  fixed  by  law  or  con- 
tract * 

The  mint  at  Athens  was  called  apyvpononelov. 
(Vid.  Aroybocopeion.)  We  do  not  hear  of  any  of- 
ficers connected  with  the  management  or  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Athenian  mint.  How  far  the 
right  of  coining  money  was  a  privilege  of  the  cen- 
tral government  of  Attica,  is  unknown.  But  the  ex- 
tant coins  show  that  at  least  some  demes  o(  Attica 
had  the  right  of  coining,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
government  of  Athens  only  watched  over  the  weight 
and  the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  that  the  people,  in 
their  assembly,  had  the  right  of  regulating  every- 
thing concerning  the  coining  of  money.*  The  Attic 
gold  and  silver  coins  were  always  of  very  pure 
metal,  and  we  have  only  one  instance  in  which  the 
state,  at  a  time  of  great  distress,  used  bad  metal 
This  was  in  the  arclionship  of  Antigenes  and  Calli- 
as.  B.C.  407  and  406.*  Individuals  who  coined  bad 
money  were  punished  with  death.'  {Vid.  NOMI2- 
MATOZ  AIA4>60PAS  A1KH.)  The  place  where 
money  was  coined  is  always  indicated  on  Greek 
coins ;  either  the  name  of  the  place  is  stated,  or 
some  symbolical  representation  of  the  place,  as  the 
owl  on  Athenian  and  a  peacock  on  Samian  coins 
These  symbols  are  generally  of  a  religious  nature, 
or  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  gods  or  heroes. 

For  farther  information  on  this  subject,  see  Eck- 
hel, Doctrina  Numorum  Veterum,  and  especially  the 
Prolegomena  generalia  in  vol.  i. 
MONET A'RII.  {Vid.  Moneta.) 
MONI'LE  (6ppo(),  a  Necklace.  Necklaces  were 
worn  by  both  sexes  among  the  most  polished  of 
those  nations  which  the  Greeks  called  barbarous, 
especially  the  Indians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Per- 
sians. (Vid.  Armilla.)  Greek  and  Roman  females 
adopted  them  more  particularly  as  a  bridal  orna- 
ment.* 

The  simplest  kind  of  necklace  was  the  momlt 
bacratum,  or  bead  necklace,'  which  consisted  of 
berries,  small  spheres  of  glass,  amethyst,  dec.,  strung 
together.    This  is  very  commonly  shown  in  ancient 
paintings.    (See  woodcuts,  p.  96,  26;}.)   The  right- 
hand  figure  in  the  woodcut  at  page  263,  and  the 
head  of  Minerva  at  page  466,  exhibit  a  frequent 
|  modification  of  the  bead  necklace,  a  row  of  drop* 
j  hanging  below  the  beads.    These  drops,  when  woro, 
arrange  themselves  upon  the  neck  like  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  a  centre.    To  this  class  of  necklaces 
I  belongs  one  in  the  Egyptian  collection  of  the  Hniish 
Museum  (see  the  next  woodcut),  in  *vhich  small 
j  golden  lizards  alternate  with  the  drops.    The  figure 
in  the  woodcut  immediately  underneath  this  exhib- 
its the  central  portion  of  a  very  anciect  and  exqut- 
1  sitely  wrought  necklace,  which  was  found  at  S. 

l.(Aoi»l.Vict..DnC«».1SS.— Vojuic.,  Anrel  , T8.)— S.  (Mam 
ton,  ln«cnpt.,9ftS,  n.5.)— 3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  til,  108.)— 4.  (Ari» 
lot..  Ethic,  ».,  8.)— 5.  (Aniloph.,  Erclrt..  810,  Ac.)— 6.  (An» 
toph..  Run..  673,  with  the  arhul.,  and  678.)— 7.  (Deuiotth.,  o 
Lept.,  p.  408.)  — 8.  (l.ucan,  u.,  381.  —  CUml.,  Ue  Ti.  Com 
Honor. ,  J27.)— 9.  (Vinr.,  JEn.,  L,  6J7.  — I.nrupnd.,  Alex.  S»r 
41.) 
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MONILE. 

Agatha,  neai  Naples,  in  the  sepulchre  of  a  Greek 
•ady.  It  has  71  pendants.  Above  them  is  a  band 
consisting  of  several  rows  of  the  close  chainwork 
which  we  now  call  Venetian.     (Vid.  Catena.) 


We  also  give  here  the  central  portions,  exhibiting 
the  patterns  of  three  splendid  gold  necklaces,  pur- 
chased from  the  Prince  of  Canino  for  the  British 
Museum.  These  were  found  in  Etruscan  tombs. 
The  ornaments  consist  of  circles,  lozenges,  rosettes, 
ivy-leaves,  and  hippocampi.  A  heart  depends  from 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  necklaces. 

The  necklace  was  sometimes  made  to  resemble 
a  serpent  coiled  about  the  neck  of  the  wearer,  as 
was  the  case  with  that  given  as  a  nuptial  present 
by  Venus  to  Harmonia,  which  was  ornamented  in 
so  elaborate  a  manner  that  Nonnus  devotes  50  lines 
of  his  Dionysiuca1  to  its  description.  This  same 
necklace  afterward  appears  in  the  mythology  as  the 
bribe  by  which  Eriphyle  was  tempted  to  betray  her 
husband." 

The  beauty  and  splendour,  as  well  as  the  value 
of  necklaces,  were  enhanced  by  the  insertion  of 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  which  were  strung  to- 
gether by  means  of  linen  thread,  silk,  or  wires  and 
links  of  gold.  For  this  purpose  emeralds,  or  other 
stones  of  a  greenish  hue  (smaragdi),  were  often  em- 
ployed {mrid.es  gemma3).  Amber  necklaces  are 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.*  Some  account  of  the 
various  kinds  of  links  is  given  in  the  article  Cate- 
na. The  hooks  or  clasps  for  fastening  the  neck- 
lace behind  the  neck  were  also  various,  and  some- 
times neatlv  and  ingeniously  contrived.  Besides  a 
band  encircling  the  neck,  there  was  sometimes  a 
second,  or  even  a  third  row  of  ornaments,  which 
hung  lower  down,  passing  over  the  breast.5 

Very  valuable  necklaces  were  sometimes  placed, 
as  dedicated  offerings,  upon  the  statues  of  Minerva, 
Venus,  and  other  goddesses,6  and  this  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  description  of  their  attire  given 
by  the  poets.7  Horses  and  other  favourite  animals 
were  also  adorned  with  splendid  necklaces  {aurea  ;8 
gemmata  monilia?).    {  Vid.  Torques.) 

1.  (v.,  125,  &c.)— 2.  (Apollodor.,  iii.,  4,  2 ;  6,  2-6.— Diod.  Sic, 
It.,  65 ;  v.,  49.— Serv.  in  -ffln.,  vi.,  445.)— 3.  (Juv.,  vi.,  363.)— 4. 
(it.,  459  ;  xviii.,  295.) — 5.  (Horn.,  Hymn.  i.  in  Ven.,  11. — Ovid, 
Met ,  i.,  264.— Bottiger,  Sabina,  ii.,  p.  129.)— 6.  (Sueton.,  Galb., 
18.)— 7.  (Horn.,  Hymn.  i.  in.  Ven.,  88.)— 8.  (Virg.,  .En.,  vii., 
278.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Met.,  x,  1 18.— Claudian,  Epig.,  Jmvi  ,  9.— 
»ul  Gell.  v.,  5.) 
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MORTARIUM 

MONOPODIUM.    {Vid.  Mensa  p  612. 

MONOXYLON.    ( Vid.  Linter. j 

MONUMENTUM.    {Vid.  Funus,  p.  461.) 

MORA.    (Fid  Army,  Greek,  p.  98.) 

*MOR'EA  {fiopia  or  fiopaia),  the  Ficus  Mom*,  L. 
or  Black  Mulberry-tree.  It  is  the  avua^iivoc  of  The- 
ophrastus,  a  name,  however,  which  was  sometimes 
applied  to  the  Ficus  Sycamorus,  or  Sycamore.  The 
ubpov  (3<iTC)dec  of  Athenaeus  and  the  other  diaetetica! 
writers  was  the  fruit  of  the  Ficus  Morus.1 

*MORM'YRUS  {fiopfivpoc),  the  Sparus  Mormyrut, 
h.,  or  Morme,  a  species  of  Spare.  This  fish,  ac 
cording  to  Belon,  is  very  like  the  fielavovpoc.  { Vid. 
Melanurus.)3 

♦M0P0X90S  AI0O2,  a  species  of  mineral 
"  According  to  Sprengel,  it  is  called  Speckstein  and 
Seifenstein  in  Germany.  It  consists,"  he  says,  "  of 
talc,  alumine,  and  silica,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
iron  and  manganese.  Dr.  Jameson  supposes  it  a 
variety  of  fuller's  earth.  Dr.  Hill  says  it  is  an  in- 
durated clay,  and  that  it  is  now  called  French 
Chalk."3 

MORTA'RIUM,  also  called  PILA  and  PILUM4 
{oX/iuc,  lyiy,''  lydic,  apparently  from  the  root  of  icere, 
to  strike),  a  Mortar. 

Before  the  invention  of  mills  {vid.  Mola),  corn 
was  pounded  and  rubbed  in  mortars  {pistum),  and 
hence  the  place  for  making  bread,  or  the  bakehouse, 
was  called  pistrinum.*  Also,  long  after  the  intro- 
duction of  mills,  this  was  an  indispensable  article 
of  domestic  furniture.7  Hesiod,8  enumerating  the 
wooden  utensils  necessary  to  a  farmer,  directs  him 
to  cut  a  mortar  three  feet,  and  a  pestle  {inrepov,  <so- 
■Kavov,  pistillum)  three  cubits  long.  Both  of  these 
were  evidently  to  be  made  from  straight  portions  of 
the  trunks  or  branches  of  trees,  and  the  thicker  and 
shorter  of  them  were  to  be  hollowed.  They  migh4 
then  be  used  in  the  manner  represented  in  a  paus- 
ing on  the  tomb  of  Remeses  III.  at  Thebes  (see 
woodcut,   left-hand  figure,  taken  from  Wilkinson, 

ii.  ,  p.  383) ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Greeks  fashioned  and  used  theii 
mortars  in  the  same  manner.    (See  also  Wilkinson, 

iii.  ,  p.  181,  showing  three  stone  mortars  with  metal 
pestles.)  In  these  paintings  we  may  observe  the 
thickening  of  the  pestle  at  both  ends,  and  that  two 
men  pound  in  one  mortar,  raising  their  pestles  al- 
ternately, as  is  still  the  practice  in  Egypt.  Pliny' 
mentions  the  various  kinds  of  stone  selected  foi 
making  mortars,  according  to  the  purposes  which 
they  were  intended  to  serve.  Those  used  in  phar- 
macy were  sometimes  made,  as  he  says,  "  of  Egyp- 
tian alabaster."    The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the 


forms  of  two  preserved  in  the  Egyptian  collection 


1  (Dioscor.,  i.,  180. — Celsus,  ill.,  18.— Adams,  Append.,  8.  T.) 
—2.  (Aristot.,  H.A.,  vi.,  17.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxii.,  11—  Adanw 
Append  ,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  151  -Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 
4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  3.— Id.  il>.,  xxxiii.,  26.)— 5.  (Schol.  in 
Hes.,  Op.  et  D.,  421.)— 6.  (Servius  in  Virg.,  JEn.,  i  170.)— 7 
(Plaut.,  Aul.,  I.,  ii.,  17.— Cato,  De  Re  Ruse,  74-76.— Col 
De  Re  Rust.,  xii.,  55.>— fl  0  c  >  -9  (H  N  .  tdcti  .  43  ' 


MURiEN  a. 


MUSUULUS. 


the  British  Museum,  which  exactly  answer  to 

.is  description,  being  made  of  that  material.  They 
o  not  exceed  three  inches  in  height :  the  dotted 
ines  mark  the  cavity  within  each.  The  woodcut 
also  shows  a  mortar  and  a  pestle,  made  of  baked 
white  clay,  which  were  discovered  A  D.  1831, 
among  numerous  specimens  of  Roman  pottery,  in 
makirg  the  northern  approaches  to  London  bridge.1 

Besides  the  uses  already  mentioned,  the  mortar 
was  employed  in  pounding  charcoal,  rubbing  it  with 
flue  in  ordei  to  make  black  paint  (atramentum*) ; 
in  making  plaster  for  the  walls  of  apartments  in 
mixing  spices,  and  fragrant  herbs,  and  flowers  for 
the  use  of  the  kitchen ;'  and  in  metallurgy,  as  in 
triturating  cinnabar  to  obtain  mercury  from  it  by 
sublimation.* 

The  philosopher  Anaxarchus  was  pounded  to 
death  with  iron  pestles  in  a  mortar.* 

MOS.    (Vid  Jus,  p.  560  ) 

♦MOSCHUS  (uoaxoc),  the  Musk  Stag,  or  Mosctxus 
mosch.xfe.Tus,  L.  "  The  first  mention  of  this  animal 
occurs  in  the  works  of  the  Arabian  medical  authors, 
whose  descriptions  of  it  are  copied,  or  referred  to 
by  Simeon  Seth.  Seth  says  that  musk  was  got 
from  India  and  China.  He  compares  the  animal 
which  furnished  it  with  the  gazelle  :  Quov  rivbc  uov- 
OKtpuroQ  iieyiarov,  iuo'iov  SopKadi."1 

MOTHAKES  (M<16Wr),  MOTHO'NES  (M60a- 
vec).    (Vid  Civita8,  Greek,  p.  260.) 

MOUNYCH'IA  (Movvvxia),  a  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Artemis  Munychia.  Plutarch9  says 
that  it  was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  victory 
over  the  Persians  at  Salamis,  and  that  it  was  held 
every  year  on  the  sixteenth  of  Munychion.'  The 
sacrifices  which  were  offered  to  the  goddess  on  this 
day  consisted  of  cakes  called  aii<pi<pCtvTec,  either  be- 
cause at  this  season  the  full  moon  was  seen  in  the 
west  at  the  moment  the  sun  rose  in  the  east,  or,  as 
Lb  more  probable,  and  also  confirmed  by  most  au- 
thorities, because  these  cakes  were  adorned  all 
round  with  burning  candles.10  Eustathius11  says 
that  these  cakes  were  made  of  cheese. 

MOUSEIA  (tiovaeia).  a  festival  with  contests, 
celebrated  at  Thespiaj  in  Boeotia,  in  honour  of  the 
Muses.1'  It  was  held  every  fifth  year,  and  with  great 
splendour.11  From  /Eschines1*  it  appears  that  there 
was  also  a  festival  called  Museia.  which  was  cele- 
brated in  schools 

MUCIA'NA  UAUTIO.    (  Vtd.  Oautio.) 

MUNERATOR.    (  Vid.  (;laI)iatokeb,  p.  475.) 

MU'NICEPS,  MUNICFPIUM.    (  Vid.  Colonu, 

p.  283,  FoZDEHATiK  ClVITATES.) 

MUNUS.    (V,d.  Honorb8.) 

MUNUS.    (  Vxd.  Oladutoreb,  p.  475  ) 

MUNYCHIA.    ( Vtd.  Moonychia.) 

MURA'LIS  CORO  NA     {Vid.  Corona,  p.  811.) 

•MlJR.EiN' A,  the  Mureena  (or  Lamprey),  a  species 
of  Eel,  the  Murctna  Helena,  L.  The  Linna-an  name 
has  arisen  from  the  remark  of  Athonasns,  that  it 
was  the  "  Helen"  (choicest  dish)  at  banquets.  This 
fish  ie  about  three  feet  long,  and  sometimes  more. 
It  weighs  as  much  as  twenty  to  thirty  pounds ;  is 
very  much  extended  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  was 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  ancients.  The  nXu- 
rtu  tyx&ttt  were  a  much  esteemed  kind,  procured 
from  Sicily,  called  in  Latin  Jtuta,  whence  the  French 
aatne  la  Flutte.  The  Murirntt  were  carefully  reared 
ov  the  Romans  in  their  fishponds;  they  were  even 

~T iArrb*.)l.no»,  vol.  24,  p.  199.  plale  44.)— 3.  (Vitrur.,  vn  . 

10,  ml  Bchaswer.) — 3.  iPlin.,  II  N  ,  ixxti.,  54.) — 4.  (Alhei.  . 
Is.,  70.— Bninrk,  Anal.,  in.,  51.)— 5.  (Phn.,  H.  N.,  mm.,  41. 
Id  ib  ,  ixnv  ,  39.) — 6.  (Uioj-  Laert.,  ix.,  59.— Me  nag.,  id  loc.- - 
TV  it  ill.  Apo)  ,  p.  39,  eJ.  Kigali  )— 7.  (Ailuns,  Append.,  a.  i.  i 
—8.  (De  Birr.  Ath.,  p  349,  P.)— 9.  (Compare  Suidsa  and  Il  .r- 
pocral.,  a.  ».  Moovuxiiiv  )— 10.  (Athen.,  nr.,  p.  045  — Saidaa.  ■ 
».  'Awforaroi.— Ileayeh.  and  Etyranl.  Mag.,  a.  t.  'A(i0i0'li'  I — 

11.  (ad  n,  x»in.)-12.  (Paua.,  ix.,  SI,  ».)— IS.  (Rut..  A  mat  .  p, 
'48,  F  )— 14.  (o.  Timarch.) 


taught  to  be  ooedient  to  the  voice ;  and  the  orator 
Hortensius  is  said  to  have  wept  over  the  loss  of 
one,  of  which  death  had  deprived  him.  Antonia 
the  wife  of  Drusus,  adorned  a  favourite  muraena 
with  pendants.1 

MU'RRHINA  VASA  or  MU'RREA  VASA  wtre 
first  introduced  into  Rome  by  Pompey,  who  dedica- 
ted cups  of  this  kind  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.'  rhe 
material  of  which  these  vases  were  made  is  much 
disputed  ;  but  their  value  was  very  great  *  Pliny* 
says  that  seventy  talents  were  given  ibr  one  holding 
three  sextarii,  and  speaks  of  a  murrhine  trulla  which 
cost  300  talents.  Nero  gave  even  300  talents  for  a 
capis  or  drinking-cup. 

Pliny*  says  that  these  murrhine  vessels  came 
from  the  East,  principally  from  places  within  the 
Parthian  empire,  and  chiefly  from  Caramania.  He 
describes  them  as  made  of  a  substance  formed  by 
a  moisture  thickened  in  the  earth  by  heat,  and  says 
that  they  were  chiefly  valued  on  account  of  their 
variety  of  colours.  Modern  writers  differ  much  re- 
specting the  material  of  which  they  were  composed. 
Some  think  that  they  were  variegated  glass,  and 
others  that  they  were  made  of  onyx,  since  that 
stone  presents  a  variety  of  colours  ;  but  the  latter 
conjecture  is  overthrown  by  a  passage  of  Lamprid- 
ius,'  who  speaks  of  onyx  and  murrhine  vases.  Most 
recent  writers,  however,  are  inclined  to  think  that 
they  were  true  Chinese  porcelain,  and  quote  in  sup- 
port of  their  opinion  the  words  of  Propertius  :7 

"  Murreaque  in  Parthis  pocula  cocta  focis." 

This  opinion  would  be  rendered  still  more  probable 
if  we  could  place  dependance  on  the  statement  of 
Sir  W.  Gell,8  "  that  the  porcelain  of  the  East  was 
called  Mirrha  di  Smyrna  to  as  late  a  date  as  1555."* 

*MUS  (five),  the  Mouse.  Gesner  holds,"  re 
marks  Adams,  "  that  this  term  is  most  generally 
applied  to  the  domestic  mouse,  meaning,  I  suppose, 
the  Mils  musculxts,  L.  The  term  musculus  is  ob- 
tained from  Pliny,  who  applies  it  to  the  smaller  do- 
mestic mouse.  The  ancients,  however,  were  ac- 
quainted with  other  species  of  this  genus  ;  thus  the 
apovjjatot  fiiiec  of  Aristotle  and  Hesychius  are  to  be 
referred,  no  doubt,  to  the  Mus  agrcs/is,  L. ;  the  ipat; 
of  Nicander  was  probably  the  Black  Rat,  or  Mus 
rattus,  L.  ;  and  the  yrtyyifki^,  or  dyptoc  uv{,  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  Field  Mouse,  or  Mus  xyleat- 
xcus.  The  Sorex  of  Pliny  is  set  down  by  Gesner  as 
being  the  Dormouse,  or  Glis  muscardirxus.  The  Mus 
arnneus  of  the  Latin  authors,  namely,  the  uvc  n'^Aof 
or  ftvyaXn  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  Sorex  arancus,  or 
common  Shrew  ;  frequent  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
the  ancient  works  on  Toxicology.  The  uvc  Amove. 
of  Herodotus  and  Aristotle  is  the  Jerboa,  or  Dtpus 
safnitta.  The  Trruf  of  Theophrastus  may  be  sup 
posed  to  he  the  Mus  jaculus."10 

MU  SCULUS  was,  according  to  the  description 
of  Vegelius,11  one  of  the  smaller  military  machines, 
by  which  soldiers,  in  besieging  a  town,  were  protect- 
ed while  engaged  in  filling  up  the  ditches  round  the 
besieged  place,  so  that  the  movable  lowers  (turret 
ambulatorice)  of  the  besiegers  might  be  able  to  ap- 
proach the  walls  without  obstacle.  A  more  minute 
description  of  a  musculus  is  given  by  Ca;sar  11  The 
one  which  he  describes  was  nine  feet  long,  and  »•  as 
constructed  in  the  following  manner:  Two  h>\.ina 
of  equal  length  were  placed  upon  the  ground  Hi  the 
distance  of  four  feet  from  each  other,  and  upon  them 


I.  (AnatM.,  II.  A.,  I.,  5,  Sic—  jEliau,  N.  A.,  i  .  33,  A  ;.- 
I'lin  It  W  i  Vfi.'Mi — MlflTntr,,  Sal.,  Ut™  15--Adain«,  App+ml., 
a  v  )— 2  (Plin,  II  N  .  nivn.,  7.)— 3.  (Sen.,  l>e  Duff.,  >n  ,9 
—Id.,  Epiat.,  119.— Martial,  ui.,82,25.—  Dl|.  13,t;l  III,  a  t,  ,  4.. 
—4.  (I.  c.)-5.  (ixxvn.,  8.)— «.  (Ilrhogal,.,  32.)- 7.  <iv..  9 ,  2fl.| 
—8.  (Ponipoiana,  tuI.  I.,  p.  98,  99.)-9.  (Bsossr.  Dallas,  L,  ► 
143.)— 10.  (Adams,  Apptnd., a,  »•)— II.  (Do  K"'  Mil.,  nr..  If  ~i- 
12    (l)e  Bell  dr..  II..  10,  *c.) 
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wuie  fixed  little  pillars  five  feet  high.  Their  top 
ends  were  joined  by  transverse  beams,  which  form- 
ed a  gentle  slope  on  either  side  of  the  roof,  of  which 
they  formed  the  framework.  The  roof  was  then 
entirely  covered  with  pieces  of  wood  two  feet  broad, 
which  were  fastened  with  metal  plates  and  nails. 
Around  the  edge  of  this  roof,  square  pieces  of  wood 
four  cubits  broad  were  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  together  the  bricks  and  mortar  with  which 
the  musculus  was  then  covered.  But  that  these 
materials,  which  were  intended  to  protect  the  mus- 
culus against  fire,  might  not  suffer  from  water,  the 
bricks  and  mortar  were  covered  with  skins  ;  and 
that  these  skins,  again,  might  not  suffer  from  the  fire 
or  stones  which  the  besieged  might  throw  upon  the 
musculus,  the  whole  was  covered  with  rags  of  cloth. 
The  whole  of  this  machine  was  constructed  under 
the  cover  of  a  vinea,  and  close  by  the  Roman  tower. 
At  a  moment  when  the  besieged  were  least  expect- 
ing any  attack,  the  musculus  was  moved  on  against 
the  wall  of  the  town.  The  men  engaged  under  it 
immediately  began  to  undermine  the  wall,  and  thus 
to  make  a  breach  in  it ;  and  while  this  work  was 
going  on,  the  besiegers  kept  up  a  lively  fight  with 
the  besieged,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  direct- 
ing their  attacks  against  the  musculus.1  The  mus- 
culus described  by  Ca?sar  was  evidently  designed 
for  different  purposes  than  the  one  mentioned  by  Ve- 
getius,  and  the  former  appears  to  be  only  a  smaller, 
but  a  more  indestructible  kind  of  vinea  than  that 
commonly  used. 

MUSEIA.    {Vid.  Moctseia.) 

MUSEUM  (Movasiov)  was  the  name  given  to  an 
institution,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about 
B.C.  280,  for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  the  sup- 
port of  learned  men.*  We  learn  from  Strabo'  that 
the  museum  formed  part  of  the  palace,  and  that  it 
contained  cloisters  or  porticoes  (Trepiiraroc),  a  pub- 
lic theatre  or  lecture-room  (k&ipa),  and  a  large  hall 
(oIkoc  fityac),  where  the  learned  men  dined  togeth- 
er. The  museum  was  supported  by  a  common  fund, 
supplied  apparently  from  the  public  treasury ;  and 
the  whole  institution  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  priest,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king,  and  after 
Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by 
the  Caesar.4  Botanical  and  zoological  gardens  ap- 
pear to  have  been  attached  to  the  museum.*  The 
Emperor  Claudius  added  another  museum  to  this 
institution.6 

MUSIC  (GREEK).  In  compiling  the  following 
article,  little  more  has  been  attempted  than  to  give 
an  outline  of  facts  which  rest  upon  positive  evidence, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  present  them  in  such  a  form 
as  to  serve  for  an  introduction  to  the  original  sour- 
ces. Hence  it  necessarily  consists,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, of  technical  details,  which,  however,  can  pre- 
sent no  difficulty  to  persons  acquainted  with  the 
first  elements  of  the  modern  theory  ;  and  nothing 
has  been  said  in  the  way  of  deduction  except  in  one 
or  two  cases,  where  the  interest  of  the  subject  and 
the  apparent  probability  of  the  conclusions  seemed 
to  permit  it. 

The  term  'KpfioviKJj  was  used  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters to  denote  what  is  now  called  the  Science  of 
Music  ;  fiovatKij  having,  as  is  well  known,  a  much 
wider  signification.  'Ap/ioviKr/  iarw  eiuoT7/fin  i>eu- 
prjTiKTj  Kal  irpaKTiKt/  rrjt,  tov  r/pfioafiivov  <j>voeo>c. 
Hp/ioo/ievov  5t  koriv  to  tic  <j>66yyuv  /cat  6iaOTrjfj.aT0ii>, 
noiav  ra!;iv  tyovruv,  avyKelfievov.1 

The  following  sevenfold  division  of  the  subject, 
which  is  adopted  by  the  author  just  quoted,  as  well 


1.  (Compare  Cms.,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  80.— De  Bell.  Alex.,  1.) 

■2.  lAthenaus,  v.,  p.  203.)— 3.  (rriii.,  p.  794.)  — 4.  (Strabo,  1. 
c.)  —  5.  (Philostr.,  Apollon.,  vi.,  24.  —  Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  654.)— 6. 
rSuet.,  Claud.,  42,  with  Caaaubon's  note.)  —  7.  (Euclid,  Int. 
H»  m.,  p  1.) 
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as  by  others,  will  be  partly  adhered  to  in  the  pro* 

ent  article :  I.  Of  Sounds  {■Kepi  QBdyyav).    U.  Ol 

Intervals  (wept  diaoTTifiaTwv).  III.  Of  GeneTa  (irep 
yevuv).  IV.  Of  Systems  (irepl  ovoTijiiaTiov).  V.  Of 
Modes  (irepl  tovuv).  VI.  Of  Transition  (irepl  uera6o- 
7l7}c).  VII.  Of  Composition  (nepl /itfoirottae).  Itmusl 
be  observed  that  the  term  tovoc  is  ased  in  different 
senses.  First  it  signifiesdegree  of  lension,an<lso  pitch, 
whence  its  application  to  denote  mode,  the  mode* 
being  scales  which  differed  in  pitch  :  and  then  it  iu 
taken  for  result  of  tension ;  whence  its  meaning  as 
the  name  of  an  interval,  tone,  because  a  tone  is  the 
interval  through  which  the  voice  is  most  naturally 
raised  at  one  effort.1 

A  sound  is  said  to  be  musical  when  it  has  a  de- 
terminate pitch  (rdaic).  When  two  sounds  differ 
in  pitch,  one  is  said  to  be  more  acute  (b^vc ),  the  oth- 
er more  grave  (flapvc) ;  or,  in  common  language,  one 
is  called  higher,  and  the  other  lower.  The  term 
kjipelTic  applied  to  a  sound  either  signifies  simply, 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  used  in  a  melody,  or  rel- 
atively, that  it  is  capable  of  being  used  in  the  same 
melody  with  some  other  sound  or  system  of  sounds  ; 
the  latter  is  its  most  common  meaning. 

An  interval  is  the  difference,  or,  rather,  distance 
between  two  sounds  of  different  pitch.  When  we 
compare  the  intervals  between  two  pairs  of  sounds, 
we  judge  them,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  similar  or 
equal.  If  the  more  acute  sound  of  one  of  them  be 
then  raised,  that  interval  is  said  to  become  greater 
than  the  other.  It  is  this  property  of  intervals  (their 
being  comparable  in  respect  of  magnitude)  which 
enables  us  to  classify  them,  and  enumerate  their 
several  kinds. 

Intervals  are  either  consonant  (ovfupuva)  or  dis- 
sonant (6ia<$>wva),  according  as  the  two  sounds  maj 
or  may  not  be  heard  at  the  same  time  without  of- 
fending the  ear."  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  impossible 
to  define  the  limit  between  the  two  classes,  and 
this  seems  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  later  writers, 
who  distinguish  various  degrees  of  consonance  and 
dissonance.  Originally,  the  only  intervals  reckoned 
consonant  were  the  octave  or  eighth  (6ia  iraouv), 
the  fifth  (dia  nevre  or  6i'  bSjei&v),  the  fourth  (did,  Tea- 
oapw  or  avXKadfi),  and  any  interval  produced  by  add 
ing  an  octave  to  one  of  these.  But  all  intervals 
less  than  the  fourth,  or  intermediate  between  any 
of  those  two  just  enumerated  (as  the  sixth,  tenth, 
&c.),  were  considered  as  dissonant.  The  principal 
intervals,  less  than  the  fourth,  employed  in  Greek 
music,  were  the  double  tone  (6'itovov),  nearly  equal 
to  the  modern  major  third ;  the  tone  and  half  (rpin- 
fiirovwv),  nearly  the  same  as  the  minor  third ;  the 
tone  (tovoc),  equal  to  the  modern  major  tone ;  the 
half  tone  (ijfiiToviov),  and  the  quarter  tone  (Sleoic).3 
Other  writers  speak  of  dfioyuvia,  or  unison  ;  iivTupv- 
vla,  or  the  consonance  of  the  octave ;  and  irapa<j>uvia, 
or  the  consonance  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  '  Tiie  lat- 
ter author  considers  napatyuvia  to  be  *,  .termediate 
between  consonance  and  dissonance,  ard  mentions 
the  tritone  or  sharp  fourth  as  an  example  of  it. 

If  two  strings,  perfectly  similar  exce[  t  in  length, 
and  stretched  by  equal  tensions,  be  mad"  to  vibrate, 
the  number  of  vibrations  performed  in  a  given  time 
by  each  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  It  ngth  ;  anc 
the  interval  between  the  sounds  produced  is  found 
to  depend  only  on  the  ratio  of  the  lengths,  i.  e.,  of  the 
numbers  of  vibrations.  Thus, 

if  the  ratio  be  i,  the  interval  is  an  octave ; 

if       «        |,  "         a  fifth; 

if       "        I,  "         a  fourth  , 

if       "       t>         "a  major  tone. 


1.  (Vid.  Aristid.,  p.  22.— Eucl.,  19.)  — 2.  (EucL,  p.  8.)— * 
(Eucl.,  p.  8.)— 4.  ( Vid.  Aristot.,  Probl.,  xix. ,  39,  and  Oar  dent  114 
p.  11.) 
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Tht  discovery  ol  these  ratios  is  attributed,  proba- 
bly with  truth,  to  Pythagoras.  But  the  accounts  of 
the  experiments  by  which  he  established  them1  are 
plainly  false,  since  they  contradict  the>  known  fact 
that  when  similar  and  equal  strings  are  stretched  by 
diffv  "*it  tensions,  the  numbers  of  vibrations  are  as 
the  ijvare  roots  of  the  tensions.' 

The  rovoc  or  tone  was  defined  to  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ;  so  that  the  cor- 
responding ratio  would  be  determined  either  by  ex- 
periment, or  by  simply  dividing  §  by  3. 

It  is  remarkable  that  each  of  the  four  ratios  enu- 
merated above  is  superparlicular ;  i.  e.,  the  two  terms 
of  each  differ  from  one  another  by  unity  Euclid 
seems  to  consider  no  intervals  consonant  except 
such  as  correspond  to  superparticular  (kirifiopwc)  or 
multiple  (  TtoXfonr'kaoLuv  )  ratios  ;  the  latter  being 
such  as  j,  y,  j,  &c  On  this  theory  the  octave  and 
fourth  (4)  would  be  dissonant,  but  the  octave  and 
fifth  (j)  consonant.'  And  it  is  also  worthy  of  no- 
tice, tLat  all  the  intervals  employed  in  the  modern 
theory  are  either  such  as  correspond  to  superpartic- 
ular ratios,  or  are  produced  from  such  by  compound- 
ing them  with  the  octave.  Thus  the  ratio  corre- 
sponding to  the 

major  third       is  j ; 

minor  third       "  £ ; 

minor  tone        "  X ; 

major  semitone  "  j|. 
It  seems,  therefore,  extraordinary,  that  analogy 
should  not  have  led  at  once  to  the  discovery  at 
least  of  the  major  and  minor  third,  as  soon  as  the 
connexion  between  intervals  and  ratios  had  been 
observed.  However,  no  such  discovery  was  then 
made,  or  if  made,  it  was  neglected  ;  and  this  afTords 
at  once  an  explanation  of  the  lact  that  intervals  less 
than  the  fourth  were  reckoned  dissonant ;  for  the 
&TOVOV,  or  double  major  lone,  is  greater  than  the 
true  consonant  major  third  (which  consists  of  a 
major  and  minor  tone)  by  an  interval  expressed  by 
the  ratio  |S,  a  difference  quite  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  consonance  of  the  interval.  In  fact,  when  a 
keyed  instrument  is  tuned  according  to  the  equal 
temperament,  the  major  thirds  are  loo  great  hy  an 
interval  little  more  than  half  of  this  ({§!j  nearly), 
and  yet  are  only  just  tolerable.  This  subject  is  im- 
portant, because  it  bears  immediately  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  harmony  was  used  in  the  Greek  music. 

An  aggregate  of  two  or  more  intervals,  or,  rath- 
er, a  series  of  sounds  separated  from  one  another 
by  intervals,  constituted  a  system.  Systems  were 
named  from  the  number  of  sounds  which  they  com- 
prehended. Thus  an  octachord  was  a  system  of 
eight  sounds,  a  |>entachord  of  five,  and  so  on  :  and 
usually,  though  not  necessarily,  the  number  of  sounds 
xjiTesponded  to  the  interval  between  the  extreme 
sounds. 

The  fundamental  system  in  ancient  music  was 
the  tctrachnrd,  or  system  of  four  sounds,  of  which 
:he  extremes  were  at  an  interval  of  a  fourth.  In 
modern  music  it  is  the  octachord,  and  comprehends 
an  octave  between  the  extremes.  The  important 
and  peculiar  property  of  the  latter  system,  namely, 
the  completeness  of  its  scale,  was  fully  understood, 
as  the  name  of  the  interval  Aia  naaCtv  sufficiently 
Indicates  ;4  but  it  was  not  taken  in  theory  for  the 
foundation  of  the  scale,  or,  at  any  rale,  was  con- 
sidered as  made  up  of  two  tetrachords. 

The  genus  of  a  system  depended  upon  the  distri- 
bution of  the  two  intermediate  sounds  of  the  tetra- 
ehord.    The  Greek  musicians  used  three  genera  : 

I.  The  diatonic,  in  which  the  intervals  between 

1  fid.  Nicomachna.  p.  10.)  —  2  (Vtd.  Whewoll'a  Dynamic*, 
pap  ...  p.  331,  ed.  )S34  )— 3.  (  Vtd  Eucl.,  Sacl.  Can.,  p.  24.)— 
»  I  Vid.  also  Ariatidr*.  o.  18,  17.) 
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the  four  sounds  were  (ascending)  semitone,  tone, 
tone : 


II.  The  chromatic ;  semitone,  semitone,  tone  ana 
a  half: 


 i  \ 

TT  • 

'  9 

—#9  * 

III.  The  enharmonic  ;  diesis,  diesis,  double  tone 


(The  second  note  is  meant  to  represent  a  souna 
half  way  between  E  and  F,  for  which  the  modem 
system  supplies  no  notation.) 

Of  these  genera  the  diatonic  was  allowed  to  be 
the  most  ancient  and  natural,  and  the  enharmonic 
the  most  modern  and  difficult ;  the  latter,  however, 
seems  soon  to  have  become  the  favourite,  with 
theorists  at  least,  for  Aristoxenus  complains  that 
all  writers  before  his  time  had  devoted  their  trea- 
tises almost  entirely  to  it,  to  the  neglect  of  the  two 
others." 

The  only  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  diatonic  is,  that  in  the  former  all  the  tones 
are  major  tones,  whereas  in  the  latter,  according 
to  the  theory  generally  admitted,  major  and  minor 
tones  occur  alternately.'  The  interval  called  ■ 
semitone  in  the  above  descriptions  is,  therefore, 
strictly  neither  equal  to  the  modern  major  semi- 
tone, nor  to  half  a  major  tone,  but  the  ear  would 
hardly  appreciate  the  difference  in  melody. 

Besides  these  genera,  certain  colours  (xpocu)  or 
specific  modifications  of  them  are  enumerated.' 

The  enharmonic  had  only  one  xP°a<  namely,  the 
genus  itself,  as  described  above :  it  is  commonly 
called  simply  dp/iovln. 

The  chromatic  had  three  :  1st,  XP&t"1  foviaiov, 
or  simply  xP&pa,  the  same  as  the  genus  ;  2d,  jp&uu 
TiuiaXtov,  in  which  intervals  of  three  eighths  of  a 
tone  were  substituted  for  the  two  semitones  ;  3d, 
xpupa  pal.andv,  in  which  intervals  of  one  third  of  a 
tone  were  similarly  employed. 

The  diatonic  had  two  xp°at  '■  1st.  dtdrovov  avvro- 
vov,  or  simply  dtdrovov,  the  same  as  the  genus ;  2d, 
dtdrovov  uaXanbv,  in  which  an  interval  of  three 
fourths  of  a  tone  was  substituted  for  the  second 
semitone  (ascending). 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  at  one  view  the 
intervals  between  the  sounds  of  the  tetrachord,  ta- 
ken in  the  ascending  order,  according  to  each  of 
these  xP"al<  the  tone  being  represented  by  unity, 
and  two  tones  and  a  half  being  supposed  to  make 
up  a  fourth,  a  supposition  which  is  not  exactly  true, 
but  is  commonly  adopted  by  the  ancient  writers  as 
sufficiently  accurate  lor  their  purpose  * 

I.  Diatonic    ...  I.  dtdrovov  (ovvrnvov)  J,  I,  I, 
2  dtdrovov  /uAanSv  .  i,  j.  |. 
II.  Chromatic  .     I.  xP"/ia  (rov,.aiov) .     i,  i.  i 
2  XP'-'M"  'ipi'di'iv  ■  ■  I,  I,  { 
3.  XP^I1"  t"iXai«'>v  .  ,  j,  f,  j'. 
III.  Enharmonic.  .  .  dp/iovla  i,  i,  J. 

There  seems  to  be  little  evidence  that  any  of 
these  xp°ai  were  practically  used,  except  the  three 
principal  ones,  dtdrovov,  xp&fta,  dppovia.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  conclude  hastily  that  the  other* 
would  be  impossible  in  practice,  or  necessarily  un- 
pleasing.    In  the  soft  diatonic,  for  instance,  the  in- 

1.  (Arm.. i.,  p  2  and  19.)— 2.  ( Vid.  Crotch'i  Elemcr.U  -  1  Mo 
•leaJ  Curopuaitmn,  rhnp.  n.) — 3.  (Eucl.,  p.  10.) — 4.  (  Vtd  BnoL 
Sectio  (.'an. .run.  Timor.,  xt .) 
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wval  which  is  roughly  described  as  five  fourths 
of  a  tone,  would  be  greater  than  a  major  tone,  but 
less  than  a  minor  third  ;  now  there  are  two  inter- 
ns of  this  kind,  corresponding  to  the  superparticu- 
lar  ratios  f  and  J,  which  ought,  therefore,  by  anal- 
ogy, to  be  consonant,  or,  at  any  rate,  capable  of  be- 
ing employed  as  well  as  the  tone  and  semitone ; 
and,  although  they  are  not  used  in  modern  music, 
or.  at  least,  not  admitted  in  theory,1  nothing  but 
experiment  can  determine  how  far  the  ear  might 
become  accustomed  to  them.  These  intervals  ex- 
ist in  the  natural  scales  of  the  horn,  trumpet,  &c, 
and  are,  in  fact,  used  instead  of  the  minor  third 
aud  tone  in  the  harmony  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
both  by  stringed  instruments  and  voices,  when 
unaccompanied  by  tempered  instruments.  If  this 
view  be  correct,  the  intervals  of  the  tetrachord  in 
the  didrovov  fiaXaitov  would  probably  correspond  to 
the  ratios  }§,  \,  and  similar  considerations 
might  be  applied  to  the  other  xpoat- 

The  four  sounds  of  the  tetrachord  were  distin- 
guished by  the  following  names  :  vndrn  (sc.  x°P^) 
was  the  lowest ;  vr/rn  or  veaTjj  the  highest ;  irapv- 
irdrn  the  lowest  but  one,  and  napavr/rn  the  highest 
but  one.  Uapav^rri  was  also  frequently  called  "kix- 
avbc,  probably  because,  in  some  ancient  instrument, 
the  corresponding  string  was  struck  by  the  fore- 
finger ;  and  irapvndTjj  was  afterward  called  rphq 
in  certain  cases.  These  names  were  used  in  all 
the  genera ;  but  the  name  of  the  genus  was  com- 
monly added  to  Xixavbc  (thus,  "kixavbc  didrovoc,  xp"- 
(ianny,  or  kvapfibvioc),  perhaps  because  the  position 
of  this  sound  with  respect  to  vndrrj  and  vt}tti  is 
what  chiefly  determines  the  character  of  the  genus. 
When  the  two  lowest  intervals  of  the  tetrachord, 
taken  together,  were  less  than  the  remaining  one, 
those  two  were  said  to  form  a  condensed  interval 
(nvKvov).  Thus  the  interval  between  vnaTr/  and 
Tuxavoc  is  ttvkvov  in  the  enharmonic  and  chromatic 
genera.  The  three  sounds  of  the  ttvkvov  were 
sometimes  called  fiapvirvuvbc,  fieooirvicvoc,  and  6£!v- 
nvKvbc,  and  sounds  which  did  not  belong  to  a  ttvk- 
vov were  called  umvkvoL 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  tetrachord  could 
long  continue  to  furnish  the  entire  scale  used  in 


practice,  though  it  was  always  considered  to  tue 
element  of  the  more  comprehensive  systems  which 
gradually  came  into  use.  The  theory  of  the  gen- 
era, as  has  bsen  seen,  required  only  the  tetrachord 
for  its  full  development,  though  it  certainly  could 
not  have  been  invented  till  after  the  enlargement 
of  the  scale. 

Terpander  is  said  to  have  invented  the  seven- 
stringed  lyre,1  which  seems  not  to  have  been  obsO' 
lete  in  Pindar's  time  its  scale  consisted  of  an 
octave,  with  one  sound  omitted.3  The  addition  of 
this  omitted  sound  (attributed  to  Lycaon  or  Pythag- 
oras) would  give  an  octachordal  lyre  with  a  com- 
plete octave  for  its  scale.  And  an  instrument  call- 
ed magadis,  which  must  have  had  a  still  greatei 
compass,  was  very  early  known,  and  is  said  to  have 
had  twenty  strings  as  used  by  Anacreon.* 

When  two  tetrachords  were  joined,  so  that  the 
highest  sound  of  one  served  also  for  the  lowest  ol 
the  other,  they  were  said  to  be  conjunct  {nvvjififitva). 
But  if  the  highest  sound  of  one  were  a  tone  lower 
than  the  lowest  of  the  other,  they  were  called  dis- 
junct (6u£evyfieva),  thus : 

BCDEFGA  conjunct. 

EFGA  BCDE  disjunct. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  tone  (between  A  and  B) 
which  separates  them  was  called  rovof  dia&vnTi 

HOC.1 

A  hendecachordal  system,  consisting  of  three 
tetrachords,  of  which  the  middle  one  was  conjunct 
with  the  lower,  but  disjunct  from  the  upper,  thus, 

b"c~D  EFGA  BCDE, 

is  supposed  to  have  been  used  about  the  time  01 
Pericles.6  In  such  a  system  the  lowest  tetrachord 
was  called  (rerpaxopbov)  vnartiv,  the  middle  ftioov, 
and  the  highest  &itC,evyfitvun>.  Afterward  a  single 
sound  (called  7rpoalafj.6avbfj.cvoc)  was  added  at  an 
interval  of  a  tone  below  the  lowest  of  vnaTtiv,  and 
a  conjunct  tetrachord  (called  vnepBoXaiuv)  waa 
added  above.  And  thus  arose  a  system  ol  two 
complete  octaves, 


which  was  called  the  greater  perfect  system.  Anoth- 
er svstem,  called  the  smaller  perfect  system,  was  com- 


posed  of  three  conjunct  tetrachords,  called  iWart>», 
/iecuv,  and  awrififievuv,  with  Trpoala/jBavojuevoc,  thus : 

 .    .  !•#    •  ' 


and  these  two  together  constituted  the  immutable 
system  (avarjjfia  dfierdko'Kov)  described  by  all  the 
writers  later  than  Aristoxenus,  and  probably  known 
to  him.a 

The  sounds  in  these  systems  were  named  in  the 
way  before  described,  the  names  of  the  tetrachords 
only  being  added,  and  fieav  and  ■Kapaiieat]  being 
■ubstituted  for  vr/rn  fieauv  and  vttutt)  bie^evyfievuv 
respectively.  Thus,  taking  the  sounds  in  the  as- 
cending order, 

A  TTpocXa/iBavbfievoc 

B    vndrn  vrxarCtv 

C    napvndrrf  vnaruv  f  rerpdxopiov 
D    "kixavbc  VTraruv      (  virartiv. 
E    vndrri  fteouv 
F    irapvndTn  ueauv  f 
Mxavoc  /jeauv  I 
A  flier) 

1.  (Vii  Smith's  Harmonies,  leot.  nr.,  *n.  10.)  —  *.  (Euc-.l  , 
•  17.) 

A46 


u^evyfievuv 


t.  VTT(p6oXacuv. 


So  far  the  sounds  are  common  to  the  greater  and 
smaller  systems.    Then  follow,  in  the  greater, 
B  napa/ieor) 

C    Tptrri  die&vy/ie'vuv        )  ^ 
E    vr/rn  dtel^evy/itvuv 

F      Tp'lTtl  VTTep6o?LaLUV 

G    napavr/rr/  vnepSoXaiuv 

A  vr/rn  virep6o/laiav 
The  interval  between  fieon  and  napautar/  is  a  tone 
But  in  the  smaller  system,  iiiar/  serves  alse  ror  the 
lowest  sound  of  the  tetrachord  owi)fifj.evuv,  which 
terminates  the  scale,  thus  : 

A  flier/. 

iB      Tp'lTI)  OVVTjfl/j(V(JV. 

C    napavr/rr/  cvvrjfifievuv . 
D    vrjTn  ovvr/fifiivuv. 


1.  (Eucl.  p.  19.)— 2.  (Pyth..  ii.,  70.)— 3.  (Ari»t.,  Probl.,  m. 
7,  25,  32.)— 4.  {Vict.  BSckh,  De  Metr.  Pi  id.,  lib.  iii.,cap.  7,  II 
—5.  (Eucl.,  p  17.)— 6.  (Boekh.) 
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in  adapting  the  modern  notation  to  the3e  scaies, 
»e  have  represented  them  in  the  diatonic  genus ; 
Out  the  same  arrangement  of  the  tetiachords  was 
adopted  in  the  others.  Those  sounds  of  the  im- 
mutable system  which  were  the  same  in  all  the 
genera,  namely,  npooXafidavifievoc.,  inurr)  vnaruv, 
vndrn  ptauVy  /xioy,  rcapa/ieaii ,  vrjT-q  ovvij/ifiivuv.  vt)tti 
iteCevyfievuv,  and  vtjrri  iinepdoXaiuv,  were  called  fix- 
ed (iororec),  being,  in  fact,  except  the  first,  the  ex- 
treme sounds  of  the  several  tetrachords.  The  rest, 
being  the  intermediate  sounds,  on  the  position  of 
which  the  genus  depended,  were  called  movable 
(Kivvv/ievni). 

Mectt?  was  certainly  considered  a  sort  of  key-note 
to  the  whole  system,1  and  npooXap.(iavdp.evoc  was 
added  to  complete  the  octave  below  peari*  This 
addition  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  later 
than  the  time  of  Plato,  but  earlier  than  Aristox- 
enus.' 

The  greater  of  the  two  systems  thus  described 
appears  to  have  superseded  the  other  in  practice ; 
in  fact,  it  is  evidently  the  most  natural  of  the  two. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  necessanly 
Qsed  in  its  complete  form  as  the  scale  of  any  in- 
strument ;  it  was  rather  a  theoretical  canon  by  which 
the  scales  really  employed  were  constructed.  With 


regaid  to  its  fitness  foi  use,  it  ma)  be  ch&e'vtil,  thai 
in  the  diatonic  genus  the  effect  of  such  a  system 
would  not  perceptibly  differ,  so  long  as  the  melody 
only  was  required,  from  that  of  the  corresponding 
notes  (ghen  above)  as  played  on  a  modern  instru- 
ment with  or  without  temperament.  The  chroma- 
tic scale  is  quite  unlike  anything  now  employed; 
and  though  it  was  not  considered  the  most  difficult, 
was  certainly  the  least  natural  (T^vj/curaroi/  61 
to  xpu/ia1).  The  modern  minor  scale,  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  pF,  #G,  A,  can  hardly  be  considereil  an  excep- 
tion to  the  assertion,  that  the  chromatic  scale  is 
quite  unlike  anything  now  employed,  for  its  essen 
tial  character,  as  now  used,  depends  so  linle  upon 
the  chromatic  interval  between  F  and^G,  that 
this  peculiarity  is  usually  got  rid  of  in  melody  by 
raising  the  F  or  lowering  the  #G,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Hence  the  popular  but  incorrect  way 
of  representing  the  ascending  and  descending  minor 
scales.'  But  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  decided 
judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  chromatic  scale  with- 
out a  much  greater  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  com- 
position than  seems  now  attainable.  The  effect  of 
the  enharmonic  must  have  beei.  nearly  the  same  afa 
that  of  the  diatonic,  supposing  lixavoc  to  be  left  out 
in  eacli  tetrachord,  thus  : 


E 


4- 


Indeed,  Plutarch  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Aris- 
toxenus,  that  Olympus  was  led  to  the  invention  of 
this  genus  by  observing  that  a  peculiar  and  beauti- 
ful character  was  given  to  melody  when  certain 
notes  of  the  scale,  and  particularly  Ae^apor,  were 
left  out.*  It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  this 
was  the  original  form  of  the  enharmonic  scale,  and 
that  it  was  more  ancient  than  the  highly  artificial 
chromatic.  In  this  form  it  would  be  both  natural 
and  easy.  But  afterward,  when  additional  sounds 
"»eie  interposed  between  B  and  C,  E  and  F,  it 
would  of  course  become,  as  it  is  always  described, 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  genera,  without,  how- 
ever, ceasing  to  be  natural ;  for  these  additional 
sounds  could  certainly  be  neither  used  by  a  com- 
poser nor  executed  by  a  singer  as  essential  to  the 
melody,  but  must  rather  have  been  introduced  as 
pausing  or  ornamental  notes,  so  that  the  general  ef- 
fect of  the  genus  would  remain  much  the  same  as 
before.  The  assertion  of  Arisloxenus  (see  p.  28, 
58),  that  no  voice  could  execute  more  than  two 
quarter  tones  in  succession,  evidently  supports  this 
view.  (Compare  what  is  said  by  Aristides*  of  the 
rare  use  of  intervals  of  three  and  five  quarter  tones.) 
Thus  the  enharmonic  would  derive  its  distinctive 
character  more  from  the  largeness  of  the  highest 
interval  of  the  tetrachord  than  from  the  smallness 
of  the  two  others  Aristoxenus'  expressly  mentions 
the  important  influence  which  the  magnitude  of  the 
interval  between  Xtxavoc  and  vr/rj)  had  upon  the 
character  of  the  genus,  and  blames  the  musicians 
of  his  own  time  lor  their  propensity  to  diminish  this 
interval  for  the  sake  of  nveetness  (rovrnv  A'  alriov 
rb  PouTteyOat  yAvKatvttv  act).  That  a  pecliliar  char- 
acter really  is  given  to  a  melody  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  larger  interval  than  usual  between  certain 
sounds  of  the  scale,  is  a  well-known  fact,  exemplified 
in  many  national  airs,  and  easily  proved  by  the  pop- 
ular experiment  of  playing  on  the  black  keys  only 
of  a  piano  forte.  (See  Burney7  on  the  Old  Enhar- 
wumic  ) 

The  genus  of  a  system  was  determined,  as  has 

I.  (Vid.  Ariit..  Probl.,  xix.,  80.)— 2.  (Anrtidw,  p.  10.)  — J. 
BOckh.) — 4.  {Vtd.  Plo.tE.rch'>  Dialogue  on  Monr.,  MV-m.  d» 
•4c»d.  dea  Inscription*,  toI.  x.,  120.)— J.  (p.  28.)— 6.  (p.  M.)- 
1  Iwel.  i  .  p.  27.) 


been  explained,  by  the  magnitude  of  certain  01  it* 
intervals.  The  species  (eldnc)  depended  upon  the 
order  of  their  succession.  Hence,  supposing  no 
system  to  be  used  which  was  not  similar  to  some 
part  of  the  crvarvp.a  d/xerdSoXov,  every  system  would 
have  as  many  species  as  it  had  intervals,  and  no 
more.' 

The  tetrachord,  for  example,  had  three  species  i» 
each  genus,  thus  (diatonic), 

1st.  h  1,  I.    2d.  1,  i,  I.    3d.  1,  I,  4- 
(where  1  stands  for  a  tone). 

The  species  of  a  system  was  often  described  by 
indicating  two  sounds  of  the  avan^/ia  dp.nd6oXfm 
between  which  a  similar  one  might  be  found  Of 
the  seven  species  of  the  octachord,  the  first  was 
exemplified  by  the  octave  comprehended  between 
vndrrj  VTvaruv  and  napafUari  ;  the  second  by  that 
between  napvirdrri  vnaruv  and  rplrrj  die^evypivuv  ; 
and  so  on.  The  order  of  the  intervals  in  these 
seven  species  would  be  as  follows  in  the  diatonic 
genus  (ascending) : 

1st.  4,    1,    li    4.    li    I.  1- 

2d.    I,    I,    4,    1,    1,    1,  \. 

3d     I,    i,    1,    1,    1,    4,  1. 

4lh.  4,    I.    1,    1,    4,    l>  1. 

5th.  1,    1,    1,    4,    1.    1,  4- 

6th   1,    1,    4,    I,    1,    4,  I. 

7th.  1,  4,  1,  1,  4.  1,  I 
This  distinction  of  species  is  important,  because 
it  formed  originally  the  chief  difference  between  the 
modes  (rtrvoi).  Unfortunately,  there  are  r.o  means 
of  determining  what  was  the  real  difference  be- 
tween melodies  written  in  these  several  scales  ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  forming  any  probable  hypothesis  on 
this  subject  is  increased  by  what  is  said  of  (iietl  in 
the  passage  quoted  above  from  the  Aristotelic  Piob- 
lemata  Udvra  yap  ru  xPV^rd  MA1  noXXuKif  rf 
fiecrn  jp^rai,  toi  7ruiTff  ol  ayafioi  -oiTjr  u  mihvd  npbf 
ttjv  fiiariv  unavrum,  kuv  dneXOuat,  ra^u  irravepxov- 
rat,  npiie  6i  aXkr/v  ofiruf  ov6i/unv.  For,  tince  the 
position  of  firari  was  determined  by  the  intervals 
adjacent  to  it,  any  series  of  sounds  beginning  or  end- 
ing with  ptoi)  would  give  a  system  always  of  the 


1.  (Arnrtiden  p.  19.)— 2.  (  Vid.  Dohu.  Thoor«'ti«rh-pnik  :■»*». 

Hi.rmnnii  l.  hrr.  p.  (17.  68.*— 3.  (Euclid  p.  14.) 
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Mm  e  speci  js  Possibly  the  author  of  the  Problemata 
does  not  use  the  term  /Uan  in  the  same  sense  as 
Euclid. 

However,  it  is  certain  that  the  seven  species  of 
the  octachord  above  described  were  anciently  (two 
ruv  apxaiuv1)  denoted  by  the  names  Mixolydian, 
Lydian,  Phrygian,  Dorian,  Hypolydian,  Hypophrygi- 
an,  and  Hypod«  rian  ;  and  it  seems  likely  that  they 
always  differed  in  pitch  as  well  as  species,  the  Mix- 
olydian being  the  highest  and  the  Hypodorian  the 
lowest.  Hence  it  is  conjectured  that  there  were 
originally  only  three  modes,  corresponding  to  the 
three  species  of  tetrachord,  and  that  these  were 
the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and  Lydian  ;  because  the 
octachord  in  each  of  these  three  modes  is  made  up 
of  two  similar  disjunct  tetrachords,  which  are  of 
the  first  species  in  the  Dorian,  the  second  in  the 
Phrygian,  and  the  third  in  the  Lydian. 

Aristides  describes  also  six  enharmonic  modes  of 
very  ancient  origin  (ale  ol  irdvv  ■KaXatoraroL  trpdc 
rac  apfioviac  next  7J""<ua),  consisting  of  different  spe- 
cies of  octachords,  and  quotes  the  well-known 
passage  in  Plat »'  as  referring  to  them  The  order 
of  the  intervals  is  given  as  follows  (see  the  notes 
of  Meibomius  upon  the  passage) : 

Lydian    .    .    4.    2.    1,    4.    4.    2,  i 

Dorian    .    .    1,    4.    4,    2,    1,    \,    \,  2. 

Phrygian     .    1,    4,    4,    2.    1,    4,    4,  1. 

Iastian    .    .    4,    4.    2,    I*.  1. 

Mixolydian  .    4,    4.    1,    I,    4,    4,  3. 

Syntonolydian  {,  4.  2,  1^,  2. 
It  will  be  observed  that  these  scales  do  not  all 
oomprehend  exactly  an  octave  ;  and  none  of  them, 
except  the  Lydian,  is  coincident  with  any  part  of 
the  avartj/ia  afieTa6o?i,ov.  That  systems  were  not 
always  restricted  to  the  immutable  form,  is  proved 
Sy  what  Euclid  says  of  compound  systems,  with 
nore  than  one  fitan.  None  of  these  scales  is  de- 
eidedly  unnatural,  except,  perhaps,  the  Mixolydian. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  their  charac- 
tere  as  described  by  Plato,  in  the  absence  of  exam- 
ples of  their  application  in  actual  melody.  Their 
principal  interest,  therefore,  consists  in  the  evidence 
which  they  afford  of  t  he  antiquity  of  enharmonic  sys- 
tems, i.  e.,  of  systems  formed  by  omitting  certain 
sounds  of  the  diatonic  scale.  For,  unless  we  take 
this  view  of  them,  and  consider  the  quarter  tones 
as  unessential  additions,  it  seems  quite  impossible 
t  understand  how  they  could  be  used  at  all. 

The  difference  of  species,  considered  as  the  char- 
acteristic distinction  of  modes,  is  evidently  spoken 
of  as  a  thing  antiquated  and  obsolete,  not  only  by 
Aristides  (who  was  certainly  later  than  Cicero4), 
but  also  by  Euclid.  As  to  Aristoxenus,  the  frag- 
ments which  remain  of  his  writings  contain  no  al- 
lusion to  such  a  distinction  at  all.  In  his  time,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  modes  was  thirteen ; 
and  later  writers  reckon  fifteen.4  The  descriptions 
of  these  fifteen  modern  modes  are  very  scanty,  but 
they  indicate  pretty  plainly  that  they  were  nothing 
more  than  transpositions  of  the  greater  perfect  sys- 
tem; their  names  were  Hypodorian,  Hypoiastian, 
Hypophrygian,  Hypoaeolian,  Hypolydian,  Dorian, 
Iast'an,  Phrygian,  ^Eolian,  Lydian,  Mixolydian,  Hy- 
perhstian,  Hyperphrygian,  Hyperasolian,  Hyperlyd- 
ian  The  Hypodorian  was  the  lowest  in  pitch,  and 
the  .rpoaXa/iBavofievot  of  the  others  were  successive- 
ly higher  by  a  semitone ;  and  only  that  part  of  each 
scale  was  used  which  was  within  the  compass  of 
the  voice  It  seems  likely  that  the  ancient  modes 
mentioned  by  Euclid,  and  described  above,  consist- 
ing of  octachords  taken,  as  regards  their  species, 
from  different  parts  of  the  ava-n/xa  d/ierdSoXov, 
would,  as  regards  pitch,  be  each  so  placed  as  to  lie 
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between  vitdrn  fieouv  and  vf/Tn  Ste^evy/ilvav  ol  lot 
modern  mode  of  the  same  name.  For  they  cer. 
tainly  did  always  differ  in  pitch,  as  the  name  rovot 
j  shows  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  theii 
relative  position  was  ever  changed  :  the  system  of 
notation,  moreover,  confirms  this  supposition.  But 
for  details  on  this  subject  we  must  refer  to  the  dis- 
sertation of  Bockh,1  where  it  is  treated  at  length. 
The  only  important  results,  however,  are,  first,  that 
the  modes  did  anciently  differ  in  species;  secondly, 
that  in  process  of  time  this  difference  either  dis- 
appeared entirely,  or  ceased  to  be  their  distinguish- 
ing mark  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  their  general  pitch,  was 
always  different.  The  ideas  conveyed  by  these  gen- 
eral assertions  of  the  real  character  and  effect  of 
the  Greek  music  are  excessively  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory, but  an  examination  into  particulars  does 
not  tend  to  make  them  at  all  more  definite  or  clear. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  different  rhythms 
and  degrees  of  slowness  or  quickness,  as  well  as 
different  metres  and  styles  of  poetry,  would  soon  be 
appropriated  to  the  modes,  so  as  to  accord  with  their 
original  musical  character  ;  and  these  differences 
would  in  time  naturally  supersede  the  old  distinction 
of  species,  and  come  to  be  looked  on  as  their  char- 
acteristic marks  :  so  that,  at  length,  all  the  species 
might  even  be  used  in  each  mode,  for  the  sake  ol 
additional  variety.  With  regard  to  the  poetry,  in- 
deed, it  is  certain  that  particular  measures  were 
considered  appropriate  to  different  modes,2  and  it 
has  even  been  attempted  to  divide  Pindar's  Odes 
into  Dorian,  ^Eolian,  and  Lydian.3  The  rhythm  of 
the  music  must  have  depended  chiefly,  if  not  entire- 
ly, upon  that  of  the  words,  or  else  have  been  of  a 
very  simple  and  uniform  character,  since  there  i> 
no  mention  of  a  notation  for  it  as  distinct  from  the 
metre  of  the  poetry.  Probably,  therefore,  nothing  line 
the  modern  system  of  musical  rhythm  existed  ;  and, 
if  so,  this  must  have  formed  one  of  the  most  essential 
points  of  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
music.  How  the  rhythm  of  mere  instrv  nenta  mu- 
sic was  regulated,  or  what  variety  it  adn  itted,  oes 
not  appear.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  music  without  words  was  practised  to 
any  extent,  though  it  was  certainly  known  ;  for 
Plato  speaks  with  disapprobation  of  those  who  used 
fieXoc  nal  f>v6[ibv  uvev  (trjjiu.Tuv,'\j)LXy  nida/iiaei  re  Kai 
avXr/aei  npoaxp^fievoi*  and  others  mention  it.' 

On  the  last  two  of  the  heads  enumerated  in  divi- 
ding the  whole  subject,  very  little  real  information 
can  be  obtained.  In  fact,  they  could  not  be  intelli- 
gibly discussed  without  examples,  a  method  of  illus- 
tration which,  unfortunately,  is  never  employed  by 
the  ancient  writers.  MerafioAj?  was  the  transition 
from  one  genus  to  another,  from  one  system  to  an- 
other (as  from  disjunct  to  conjunct,  or  vice  versa), 
from  one  mode  to  another,  or  from  one  style  of  mel- 
ody to  another,6  and  the  change  was  made  in  the 
same  way  as  in  modern  modulation  (to  which  fiera 
boXfi  partly  corresponds),  viz.,  by  passing  through 
an  intermediate  stage,  or  using  an  element  common 
to  the  two  extremes  between  which  the  transition 
was  to  take  place.' 

MeTioiroita,  or  composition,  was  the  application  or 
use  of  all  that  has  been  described  under  the  prece- 
ding heads.  This  subject,  which  ought  to  have 
been  the  most  interesting  of  all,  is  treated  of  in 
such  a  very  unsatisfactory  way,  that  one  is  almost 
forced  to  suspect  that  only  an  exoteric  doctrine  is 
contained  in  the  works  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  On  composition  properly  so  called,  there  is  no- 
thing but  an  enumeration  of  different  kinds  of  se- 
quence of  notes,  viz. :  1.  &yoy^,  in  which  the  sounds 
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wliowed  one  another  in  a  regular  ascending  or  de- 
scending order ;  2.  irXoxi},  in  which  intervals  were 
ittken  alternately  ascending  and  descending ;  3. 
veTTein,  or  the  repetition  of  the  same  sound  several 
times  successively ;  4.  tovi?,  in  which  the  same 
aoui.d  was  sustained  continuously  for  a  considera- 
ble time.1  Besides  this  division,  there  are  several 
classifications  of  melodies,  made  on  different  prin- 
ciples. Thus  they  are  divided  according  to  genus, 
ato  diatonic,  &c. ;  according  to  node,  into  Dori- 
an, Phrygian,  &c. ;  according  to  system,  into  grave, 
acute,  and  intermediate  (vnaroctoijc,  vr/Toeidiic,  /ie- 
meitf;:)  This  last  division  seems  merely  to  refer 
to  the  general  pitch  of  the  melody  ;  yet  each  of  the 
three  classes  is  said  to  have  a  distinct  turn  (rpotroc), 
the  grave  being  tragic,  the  acute  nomic  (vofimoc), 
and  the  intermediate  dithyramlac.  Again,  melody 
is  distinguished  by  its  character  (j)6oc),  of  which 
three  principal  kinds  are  mentioned,  6iaaraXTm6v, 
<FvoTakTiK.6v,  and  fjcvxaariKov,  and  these  terms  are 
respectively  explained  to  mean  aptitude  for  ex- 
pressing a  magnanimous  and  heroic,  or  low  and  ef- 
feminate, or  calm  and  refined  character  of  mind. 
Other  subordinate  classes  are  named,  as  the  erotic, 
epithalmian,  comic,  and  encomiastic.'  No  account 
is  given  of  the  formal  peculiarities  of  the  melodies 
distinguished  by  these  different  characters,  so  that  j 
what  is  said  of  them  merely  excites  our  curiosity, 
without  tending  in  the  least  to  satisfy  it. 

The  most  ancient  system  of  notation  appears  to 
have  consisted  merely  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  denote  the  different  sounds 
of  the  scale ;  and  the  only  alteration  made  in  it 
was  the  introduction  of  new  signs,  formed  by  ac- 
centing letters,  or  inverting,  distorting,  and  mutila- 
ting them  in  various  ways,  as  the  compass  of  the 
*cale  was  enlarged.  A  great,  and  seemingly  unne- 
cessary, complexity  was  caused  by  the  use  of  two 
different  signs  for  each  sound  ;  one  for  the  voice, 
and  the  other  for  the  instrument  These  two  signs 
were  written,  one  above  the  other,  immediately 
over  the  syllable  to  which  they  belonged.  They 
are  given  by  several  of  the  Greek  writers,  but  most 
fully  by  Alypius  The  instrumental  signs  appear 
to  have  been  chosen  arbitrarily  j  at  least,  no  law  is 
now  discoverable  in  them  :  but  the  vocal  (which 
were  probably  more  ancient)  follow  an  evident  or- 
der. The  sounds  of  the  middle  part  of  the  scale 
are  denoted  by  the  letters  of  the  Ionian  alphabet 
(attributed  to  Simonides)  taken  in  their  natural  or- 
der j  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  signs  would 
be  just  sufficient  for  the  sounds  comprised  in  the 
six  modes  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient,  if  the 
compass  of  each  were  an  octave,  and  they  were 
pitched  at  intervals  of  a  semitone  above  one  anoth- 
er. Accented  or  otherwise  altered  letters  are  given 
to  the  higher  and  lower  sounds.  To  learn  the 
system  perfectly  must  have  required  considerable 
labour,  though  it*  difficulty  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated by  some  modern  writers.'  A  few  speci- 
mens of  Greek  melody  expressed  in  the  ancient  no- 
tation have  come  down  to  us.  An  account  of  them 
may  be  found  in  Burney,'  where  they  are  given  in 
modern  notes  with  a  conjectural  rhythm.  The 
■>est  of  them  may  also  be  seen  in  Bockh'  with  a 
different  rhythm.  It  is  composed  to  the  words  of 
.he  first  Pythian,  and  is  supposed  by  Bockh  to  be 
•jertainly  genuine,  and  to  belong  to  a  time  earlier 
than  the  nlteen  modes.  Its  merits  have  been  very 
?ariously  estimated  ;  probably  the  best  that  can  be 
vinl  of  it  is,  that  no  certain  notion  can  now  he  ob- 
•ained  of  its  real  effect  as  anciently  performed. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the 
ancients  practised  harmony,  or  music  in  parts.  We 
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believe  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  supposing 
that  they  did.  The  following  are  the  facts  usually 
,  appealed  to  on  each  side  of  the  question.  In  the 
first  place,  the  writers  who  professedly  treat  of  mu 
sic  make  no  mention  whatever  of  such  a  practice  , 
this  omission  constitutes  such  a  very  strong  prima 
facie  evidence  against  it,  that  it  must  have  settled 
the  question  at  once  but  for  supposed  positive  evi- 
dence from  other  sources  on  the  other  side.  It  ie 
true  that  ficXonotia,  which  might  have  been  expect 
ed  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  a  theoretical  work, 
is  dismissed  very  summarily ;  but  still,  when  the 
subjects  which  ought  to  be  explained  are  enumera- 
ted, fiehmoua  is  mentioned  with  as  much  respect 
as  any  other,  while  harmony  is  entirely  omitted.  In 
fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  Greek  word  to  express 
it ;  for  apfiovia  signifies  a  well-ordered  succession 
of  sounds,1  and  ou/iptf  ta  only  implies  the  concord 
between  a  single  pair  of  sounds,  without  reference 
to  succession.  That  the  Greek  musicians  were  ac- 
quainted with  ovfifuvia  is  proved  by  many  passa 
ges,  though  we  are  not  aware  that  they  ever  men 
tion  the  concord  of  more  than  two  sounds.  But  the 
subject  of  concord,  so  long  as  succession  is  not  in- 
troduced, belongs  rather  to  acoustics  than  to  music 
There  is,  however,  a  passage,'  where  succession  ol 
concords  is  mentioned  :  Ata  tl  i)  did  rraauv  ovfiQu 
via  pderat  fidvn  ;  fiayadi^ovat  yap  ravrnv,  akXrjv  it 
ovdepiav.  ftlayadt&iv  signified  the  singing  or  play- 
ing in  two  parts  at  an  interval  of  an  octave ;  and 
the  word  is  derived  from  uayadic,  the  name  of  a 
stringed  instrument  which  had  sufficient  compass 
to  allow  a  succession  of  octaves  to  be  played  on  it. 
(This  practice  of  magadizing  could  not  fail,  of 
course,  to  arise  as  soon  as  men  and  women  at- 
tempted to  sing  the  same  melody  at  once.)  The  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  passage,  then,  is,  that  since 
no  interval  except  the  octave  could  be  magadized 
(the  effect  of  any  other  is  well  known  lo  be  intoler- 
able), therefore  no  interval  was  employed  at  all; 
implying  that  no  oilier  kind  of  counterpoint  than 
magadizing  was  thought  of.  But  the  words  are 
certainly  capable  of  a  somewhat  milder  interpreta- 
tion. 

In  the  next  place,  the  constitution  of  the  scale 
was,  as  has  been  seen,  very  unfit  for  harmony,  the 
beauty  of  which  depends  so  essentially  upon  the 
use  of  thirds.  The  true  major  third  was  either  not 
discovered  or  not  admitted  to  be  consonant  till  a 
very  late  period,  Ptolemy  being  the  earliest  extant 
author  who  speaks  of  the  minor  lone a  fact  which 
is  so  extraordinary  and  so  contrary  to  all  that  could 
have  been  anticipated,  as  lo  destroy  all  confidence 
in  any  a  priori  reasonings  on  the  subject,  and  to  ex- 
clude all  but  actual  evidence  on  either  side.  The 
positive  evidence  ill  favour  of  the  existence  of 
counterpoint  consists  chiefly  in  certain  indications 
of  two  modes  having  been  sometimes  used  at  once 
Thus  the  expression  in  Horace,' 

"  Sonantc  mtstum  tilms  carmen  lyrA 
Has.  Uorium.  tilts  harbarum" 
is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  lyre  was  played  in 
the  Dorian  mode,  and  the  ulna  in  the  Lydiau;  so 
that,  if  the  ancient  Dorian  and  I.ydian  octave  were 
employed,  the  former  be:ig  of  the  fourth  species, 
while  the  latter  was  ol  the  second,  and  pitched  two 
tones  higher,  the  series  of  intervals  heard  would 
consist  of  fourths  and  major  thirds,  or,  rather, 
double  tones. 

Again,  there  are  passages  such  as, 

KloXevc  liaive  Auplav  xeXtvdov  ifivuv,* 
which  are  supposed  to  indicate  that  poetry  written 
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m  one  mode,  ana  sung  accordingly,  was  accompa- 
nied by  instruments  in  another.  For  a  view  of  thi 
most  that  can  be  made  of  such  arguments,  sea 
Bockh,  iii.,  10.  Our  knowledge  of  the  real  use  of 
the  modes  is  so  very  imperfect,  that  not  much  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  on  them  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  they 
would  only  prove  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  maga- 
dizing, modified  by  taking  scales  of  different  (in- 
stead of  the  same)  species  for  the  two  parts,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  succession  of  intervals  absolutely  tie 
same.  This  would  certainly  be  the  very  lowest 
kind  of  counterpoint ;  but  if  anything  more  had 
been  practised,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
account  for  the  utter  silence  of  the  theoretical  wri- 
ters, which  is  all  but  fatal,  even  to  such  a  limited 
hypothesis.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the 
influence  of  instruments  upon  the  development  of 
the  art  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  considering  tnis 
question.  The  Greeks  had  only  two  kinds  of  in- 
strumental music,  avXnoic  and  Kiddpiotc.  The  av- 
Xoc  was  always  a  pipe  pierced  with  holes,  so  as  to 
nave  an  artificial  scale.  The  simple  tube  or  trum- 
pet does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  a  musical 
instrument,  so  that  the  scale  of  natural  harmonics 
was  probably  unknown  ;  and  this  may  partly  account 
for  the  major  third  escaping  observation  And 
anything  like  the  modern  system  of  harmony  could 
probably  no  more  have  been  invented  without  the 
assistance  of  keyed  instruments,  than  the  Elements 
of  Euclid  could  have  been  composed  in  the  total 
absence  of  drawing  materials.  For  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  ancient  musical  instruments,  see  Bockh, 
iii.,  11. 

The  chief  authorities  on  the  subject  of  this  article 
are  the  "  Antique  Musica?  Auctores  Septem,"  viz., 
Aristoxenus,  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Alypius,  Gauden- 
tius,  Bacchius,  Aristides  Quintilianus,  and  Marti- 
anus  Capella,  edited  by  Meibomius,  in  one  volume 
(Amsterdam,  1652),  to  the  pages  of  which  the  pre- 
ceding quotations  refer;  the  Harmonics  of  Ptol- 
emy (with  an  Appendix  by  Wallis,  Op.  Malhemat., 
torn,  iii.);  the  Dialogue  of  Plutarch,  and  a  section 
of  the  Aristotelic  Problemata  ;  Burney,  History 
of  Music;  Bockh,  I)e  Metris  Pindari ;  Drieberg, 
Mustkalischc  Wissenschaften  der  Griechen,  and  Auf- 
schlusse  uber  die  Musik  der  Griechen ;  Bode,  Gesch. 
der  Lyrisch.  Dichtkunst  der  Hellenen  (Lips. ,1838.) 

MUSIC  (ROMAN).  It  may  well  be  believed,  that 
in  music  as  in  the  other  arts,  the  genius  of  Greece 
had  left  little  for  Romans  to  do  but  admire  and  im- 
itate. Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  another  ele- 
ment had  been  introduced  into  the  arts  of  Rome, 
as  well  as  into  her  language  and  government ;  one 
which  was  derived  from  Etruria,  and  partook  of  an 
Oriental  character.  Every  species  of  musical  in- 
strument found  on  Greek  works  of  art  is  found  also 
on  Etruscan.  No  doubt  the  early  Roman  music 
was  rude  and  coarse ;  still,  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  mention  is  made  of  hymns  and  flutes  in  their 
triumphal  processions :  so  Servius,  in  his  comitia, 
made  two  whole  centuries  of  cornicines  and  tibi- 
cines ;  and  the  Twelve  Tables  allowed  at  funerals 
ten  players  on  the  flute,  and  enjoined  that "  the  prais- 
es of  great  men  should  be  sung  in  mournful  songs 
(nenia)  accompanied  by  the  flute." 

The  year  B.C.  365  marks  an  era  in  Roman  music 
by  its  adaptation  to  theatrical  amusements.  It  is 
in  this  year  we  find  mention  of  a  lectisterniu  <n,  at 
which  actors  were  first  brought  from  Etruria,  who, 
without  verses,  danced  in  dumb  show  to  the  sound 
of  the  flute.  Some  time  later  Livy1  mentions  a  cu- 
rious tale  of  the  desertion  of  certain  Roman  flute- 
players,  who  were  only  brought  back  by  an  amu- 
sing stratagem.  We  learn  from  Valerius  Maximus' 
that  the  Roman  flute-players  were  incorporated  into 
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a  college,  and  Ovid,1  speaking  of  theii  importai>  * 
says, 

"  Temvoribus  veterum  tibicinis  usus  avorum 
Magnus,  et  in  magna  semper  honor e  fv.it. 
Cantabat  fanis,  cantabat  tibia  ludis, 
Cantabat  moestis  tibia  funeribus." 
Nero,  as  Suetonius8  tells  us,  played  on  the  flute, 
and  came  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession  through 
Italy,  bearing  the  spoils  he  had  won  in  1800  musi- 
cal contests.    The  same  writer  informs  us,  that  the 
emperor,  to  preserve  his  voice,  used  to  lie  on  his 
back  with  a  thin  plate  of  lead  on  his  stomach  ;  that 
he  took  frequent  emetics  and  cathartics,  and  at  Jasl 
transacted  all  business  in  writing. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  trace  of  a  Roman 
musical  system  entirely  distinct  from  the  Greek. 
A  passage  in  Cicero  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  laws  of  contrast,  of  light  and  shade,  of  loud  and 
soft,  of  swelling  and  diminishing,  were  understood 
by  the  Romans,'  and  another  passage  from  Apulei- 
us  decidedly  proves  that  the  Romans  had  instru- 
mental music  distinct  from  their  vocal ;  on  both  of 
which  points  there  is  no  clear  evidence  to  decide 
the  question  with  reference  to  the  Greeks.  Still 
the  Roman  musical  writers,  as  St.  Augustin,  Ma- 
crobius,  Martianus  Capella,  Cassiodorus,  and  Boe- 
thius  (all  of  whom  flourished  between  the  fourth 
and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era),  did  no- 
thing to  improve  the  science  of  music,  and  were  lit- 
tle more  than  copyists  of  their  Greek  predecessors. 
The  great  improvement  which  the  Romans  intro- 
duced (rather  a  practical  than  a  theoretical  one) 
was  a  simplification  of  the  musical  nomenclature, 
effected  by  rejecting  the  arbitrary  signs  in  use 
among  the  Greeks,  and  substituting  for  them  the 
first  fifteen  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet.*  This 
simplification  they  were  enabled  to  make  by  a  re 
diiction  of  the  modes  :  indeed,  it  seems  very  proea 
ble  that  this  complicated  system  had  in  practice  en- 
tirely fallen  into  disuse,  as  we  know  that  the  d«a- 
tonic  genus  had  usurped  the  place  of  the  two  othei 
genera.    (Vid.  Music,  Gkbek.) 

Of  all  Latin  authors,  Boethius  gives  the  most 
profound  account  of  the  subject.  His  work  is  a 
carrying  out  of  the  old  Pythagorean  system,  and  is 
a  mere  abstract  speculation  on  the  nature  of  music, 
which,  viewed  as  one  of  the  quadrivium  or  foui 
mathematical  sciences,  has  its  foundation  in  num- 
ber and  proportion.  A  full  analysis  of  the  work 
may  be  seen  in  Hawkins.*  It  contains,  1st,  an 
investigation  into  the  ratios  of  consonances;  Sd, 
a  treatise  on  several  kinds  of  proportion ;  3d,  a 
declaration  of  the  opinions  of  different  sects  with 
respect  to  the  division  of  the  monochord  and  the 
general  laws  of  harmony. 

Before  this  time,  St.  Ambrose  had  introduced  the 
practice  of  antiphonal  singing  in  the  church  at  Mi- 
lan. Of  the  nature  of  the  Ambrosian  chant  we 
only  know  that  it  consisted  in  certain  progressions, 
corresponding  with  different  species  of  the  diapason. 
It  is  described  as  a  kind  of  recitation,  more  like 
reading  than  singing. 

It  was  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  that  the  octave 
was  substituted  for  the  tetrachord  as  the  funda- 
mental division  of  the  scale.  The  first  octave  he 
denoted  by  capital  letters,  A,  B,  C,  &c. ;  the  second 
by  small  letters,  a,  b,  c,  &c. ;  and  when  it  became 
necessary  to  extend  the  system,  marked  the  thir  1  by 
small  letters  doubled,  aa,  bb,  &c.  There  is  no 
proof  that  the  Romans,  any  more  than  the  Greeks, 
had  any  notation  with  reference  to  time.  Where 
vocal  music  was  united  with  instrumental,  the  time 
was  marked  by  the  metre  of  tne  song :  the  want 
oi  a  notation  of  time  would  make  us  doubt  whethei 
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any  but  a  very  simple  style  ol  merely  instrumental 
music  prevailed  among  them.1 

For  a  general  account  of  ancient  music,  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  the  previous  article. 

MUST'VUM  OPUS.  (Vid.  Hodse,  Roman,  p. 
520.) 

*MUSMO>»  (jiovopuv),  an  animal  noticed  by 
Strabo,  and  said  to  be  engendered  between  a  she- 
goat  and  a  ram.  Others  held  it  to  be  what  is  now 
called  the  Mou  ffle  of  Sardinia  and  of  Corsica,  the  ori- 
ginal of  i)u r  sheep,  or,  according  to  Aldrovandi,  the 
Spanish  Sheep  s 

MUSTAX  (jivaraZ),  Mustaches.  The  different 
parts  of  the  heard  (vid.  Barba)  had  different  names, 
which  also  varied  with  its  age  and  appearance. 
The  young  beard,  first  appearing  on  the  upper  lip, 
was  called  vTrrivT).  or  imrjvn  npurn,'  and  the  youth 
just  arrived  at  puberty,  who  was  graced  with  it, 
was  irfiurov  virqvTiTTjs.*  By  its  growth  and  dev- 
elopment it  produced  the  mustaches,  which  the 
Greeks  generally  cherished  as  a  manly  ornament.4 
To  this  practice,  however,  there  seems  to  have 
been  one  exception.  The  Spartan  Ephobi,  when 
they  we~  inducted,  made  a  proclamation  requiring 
the  people  •  to  shave  their  mustaches  and  obey 
the  laws/  For  what  reason  they  gave  the  former 
command  does  not  appear.' 

•ML'STE'l.A  (ya'A.//),  the  Weasel  Pliny  speaks 
if  two  kinds,  the  tame  or  domestic,  answering  to 
Ihe  yaXii,  and  the  wild,  or  Iktic.  "  There  is  consid- 
erable difficulty,  however,"  remarks  Adams,  "  in 
determining  exactly  what  the  Ictis  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was.  Schneider,  in  his  commentary 
on  Nicander,  pronounces  it  to  be  the  Ferret ;  but  in 
his  edition  of  Aristotle's  Natural  History,  he  de- 
cides, upon  the  authority  of  Cetti,  an  Italian,  that 
ihe  Ictis  is  a  peculiar  species  of  the  Ferret,  which 
ihe  Sardinians  call  Boccamele,  namely,  the  Mustcla 

MLTATIO'NES    ( Vid.  Mansio.) 

MU'TL'UM.  The  mutui  datio  is  mentioned  by 
Gams  as  an  instance  of  an  obligatio  "  qua  re  con- 
trahitur."  It  exists  when  things  "  qua  pondere  nu- 
nuro  mtnsurave  constant,"  as  coined  money,  wine, 
oil,  corn,  aes,  silver,  gold,  are  given  by  one  man  to 
another  so  as  to  become  his,  but  on  the  condition 
that  other  things  of  a  like  kind  shall  be  returned. 
If  the  condition  is  that  the  same  thing  shall  he  re- 
turned, it  is  not  mutiium.  (Vid.  Commodatum.) 
Inasmuch  as  the  thing  was  in  this  case  so  given  as 
to  become  the  property  of  the  receiver,  the  Roman 
jurists  were  led  to  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  mu- 
tuum  was  so  called  for  this  reason  (quod  cx  meo  luum 
fit).  This  contract  was  the  foundation  of  a  certi 
condictio  to  the  lender,  provided  he  was  the  owner 
of  the  things,  and  had  the  power  of  alienation  : 
otherwise  he  had  no  action  till  the  things  were  con- 
sumed. If  the  borrower  lost  the  things  by  any  acci- 
dent, a«  fire,  shipwreck,  dec.,  he  was  still  bound  : 
the  reason  of  which  clearly  was,  that  by  the  mutui 
datio  the  things  became  his  own  The  lender  could 
have  no  interest  from  the  borrower,  unless  interest 
had  been  agreed  on,  or  unless  there  was  delay  in 
re  'irning  the  thing  The  borrowing  by  way  of  mu- 
tuuni  and  at  interest  are  opposed  by  Plautus  •  The 
aenatus  consultum  Macedonianum  did  not  allow  a 
right  of  action  to  a  lender  against  a  filiusfarnilias 
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to  whom  he  hid  given  money  "  muiua,"  e\en  artei 
the  death  of  the  father.1 

*MYAGRUM  (fivaypov),  a  plant,  which  Harlouin 
and  Stephens  refer  to  a  species  of  Camelina,  and 
which  Sprengel,  accordingly,  holds  to  be  the  Cam- 
elina satwo,  Crantz.  The  English  name  for  the  My- 
agrum  of  Linnaeus  is,  according  to  Adams,  "  Gold 
of  Paradise,"  and  Hooker,  he  says,  calls  this  ulanl 
the  Camelina  saliva.' 

*MYAX  (fivd£),  a  term  applied  more  especially  to 
the  Mylilus  edulis,  or  common  Mussel,  but  uhich 
appears  to  have  a  more  extensive  application.' 

*MYLLE  (jiv/aat).  "  The  Pyrita  and  Mo/ares," 
says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  are  masses  of  mineral,  saline, 
and  sulphureous  matter,  either  in  detached  pieces 
of  different  figures  and  textures,  or  in  whole  veins.'' 
They  also,  as  Adams  remaiks,  often  contain  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron  in  small  quantities.4 

*MYOPS  (jtvuil>).    (Vid  CEstrus.) 

*MYOSO'TIS  (fivbc  i>r'ic),  a  plant,  of  which  Dios 
corides  describes  two  species.  The  first  of  these 
Sprengel  supposes  to  have  been  the  Parietana  Cre- 
tica.  The  other  he  decides  to  be  the  well-known 
plant  called  "  Forget-me-not."  or  Myosotis  palustris.1 

♦MY  RIGA  (iivfjiKn),  the  Tamarisk.  "  Stack- 
house,"  observes  Adams,  "  sets  down  the  fivpiK-n  of 
Theophrastus  as  being  the  Mynca  cordifolia.  Spren- 
gel, Schneider,  and  Dierbach  agree  in  bidding  it  to  be 
Ihe  Tamarir.  Gallica,  or  French  tamarisk-tree.  Lin- 
naeus makes  a  distinction  between  the  Myrica  and 
Tamarix,  although  Pliny  had  acknowledged  them  as 
synonymous.  Damm  contends  that  the  notices  of 
the  nvpUrj  in  Homer  indicate  that  it  must  have  been 
'  arboris  speciem  non  nimis  humilem.'  I  can  find 
nothing,  however,  in  these  passages  of  Homer 
which  would  lead  ine  to  doubt  of  its  applicability  to 
the  French  tamarisK,  a  shrub  which  grows  to  about 
20  feet  in  height."6 

•MYRMEX  (uvp/inZ),  a  term  applicable  both  to 
the  Formica  fusca,  or  common  Ant,  and  to  the  For 
mica  ru/a.  or  Pismire.  Dodwell  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Herculean  Ant,  with  which  the  gar- 
dens at  Athens  abound,  and  which  are  employed  as 
a  means  of  exterminating  the  small  red  ant  that  in- 
fest the  orange  and  lemon  trees.7 

*MYRUS  (fivpoc),  the  Myrana  Myrus,  or  M. 
ophis,  L.,  a  species  of  Murey  or  Eel.  Rondelet 
says  it  wants  the  spots  and  scales  of  the  Muraena  : 
this  accords  with  Aristotle's  description  of  it." 

MYS'IA  (t\vaia),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Pellene,  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of  Demo- 
te! Mysia.  The  w  orship  of  this  goddess  was  intro- 
duced at  Pellene  from  a  place  called  Mysia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Argos.*  The  festival  of  the 
Mysia  near  Pellene  lasted  for  seven  days,  and  the 
religious  solemnities  took  place  in  a  temple  sur- 
rounded by  a  beautiful  grove.  The  first  two  days 
men  and  women  look  part  in  the  celebration  to- 
gether; on  the  third  day  the  men  Ief  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  women,  remaining  in  it,  performed  during 
the  night  certain  mysterious  rites,  during  which  not 
even  male  dogs  were  allowed  to  remain  within  the 
sacred  precincts.  On  the  fourth  day  the  men  re- 
turned to  the  temple,  and  men  and  women  now  re- 
ceived each  other  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  as- 
sailed each  other  with  various  railleries."  Othei 
particulars  are  not  known 

MYSTAE  (pvarai).  (ViJ  Ei.kuminia.) 
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MYSTE'RIA.  As  each  mjsteiy  or  mystic  festi- 
val is  described  in  a  separate  article,  a  few  gener- 
al observations  will  only  be  required  under  this 
head.  The  names  by  which  ihey  were  designated 
in  Greece  are  fivarfipca,  reXerai,  and  5pyia.  The 
name  6pyia  (from  lopya)  originally  signified  only 
sacrifices  accompanied  by  certain  ceremonies,  but 
it  was  afterward  applied  especially  to  the  cere- 
uonies  observed  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and, 
at  a  still  later  period,  to  mysteries  in  general.1 
TeAtriJ  signifies,  in  general,  a  religious  festival,3  but 
more  particularly  a  lustration  or  ceremony  per- 
t'ormed  in  order  to  avert  some  calamity  either  pub- 
lic or  private.5  Mvarrjpwv  signifies,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  secret  part  of  the  worship,  but  it  was  also 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  Tekerri,  and  for  mystic 
worship  in  general. 

Mysteries,  in  general,  may  be  defined  as  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  which  took  place  at  night,  or  in  se- 
cret, within  some  sanctuary,  which  the  uninitiated 
were  not  allowed  to  enter.  What  was  essential  to 
them  were  objects  of  worship,  sacred  utensils,  and 
traditions  with  their  interpretation,  which  were 
withheld  from  all  persons  not  initiated.  We  must, 
however,  distinguish  between  mysteries  properly  so 
called,  that  is,  such  in  which  no  one  was  allowed  to 
partake  unless  he  had  undergone  a  formal  initiation, 
and  the  mystic  ceremonies  of  certain  festivals,  the 
performance  of  which,  though  confined  to  particular 
classes  of  persons  or  to  a  particular  sex,  yet  did  not 
require  a  regular  initiation.  Our  attention  in  this 
article  will  be  confined  to  the  mysteries  properly  so 
called. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  desire  of  all  nations 
of  antiquity  to  withhold  certain  parts  of  their  reli- 
gious worship  from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  in  or- 
der to  render  them  the  more  venerable.*  But  that 
the  ancient  mysteries  were  nothing  but  the  imposi- 
tions of  priests,  who  played  upon  the  superstitious 
and  ignorant,  is  an  opinion  which,  although  enter- 
tained by  Limburg-Brouwer,  the  latest  writer  on  the 
subject,5  certainly  cannot  satisfy  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  seek  a  more  solid  and  vital  principle  in 
all  religious  institutions  that  have  ever  had  any  last- 
ing influence  upon  mankind.  The  persons  united 
and  initiated  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  in  Greece 
were  neither  all  priests,  nor  did  they  belong  to  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  classes  of  society,  but 
they  were,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  and  philosophers.  It  has  been 
remarked  under  Eleusinia  (p.  396),  that  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  the  mysteries  in  the  various 
parts  of  Greece  were  remains  of  the  ancient  Pe- 
lasgian  religion.  The  associations  of  persons  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  them  must  therefore  have 
been  formed  at  the  time  when  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  the  Hellenic  religion  began  to  gain  the 
upper  hand  in  Greece,  and  when  persons  who  still 
entertained  a  reverence  for  the  worship  of  former 
times  united  together,  with  the  intention  of  preserv- 
ing and  upholding  among  themselves  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  It  is 
natural  enough  that  they  formed  themselves,  for  this 
purpose,  into  societies,  analogous  to  the  brother- 
hoods in  the  Church  of  Rome,6  and  endeavoured  to 
preserve  against  the  profanation  of  the  multitude 
that  which  was  most  dear  to  them.  Hence  the  se- 
crecy of  all  the  Greek  mysteries,  and  hence  the  fact 
that  the  Greek  mysteries  were  almost  invariably  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  old  Pelasgian  divin- 
ities. The  time  when  mysteries  were  established 
as  such  must  have  been  after  the  great  changes  and 

1,  (Lobeck,  Aglaophamns,  i ,  p.  305.) — 2.  (Aristot.,  Rhet.,  ii., 
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disturbances  produced  by  the  Donan  migration,  si 
though  tradition  referred  their  institution  to  Orph- 
eus, the  Curetes,  the  Idaean  Dactyles,  Dionysus,  &c., 
who  belong  to  a  much  earlier  period.  These  tradi- 
tions, however,  may  in  so  far  be  regarded  as  true, 
as  the  mysteries  were  only  a  continuation  and  prop- 
agation of  the  ancient  religion.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted,  that  in  subsequent  times  new  elements 
were  added  to  the  mysteries  which  were  originally 
foreign  to  them.  The  development  of  philosophy, 
and,  more  especially,  the  intercourse  with  the  East 
and  with  Egypt,  appear  to  have  exercised  a  consid- 
erable influence  upon  their  charactei. 

The  most  celebrated  mysteries  in  Greece  were 
those  of  Samothrace  and  Eleusis.  (Vid.  Cabeiria, 
Eleusinia.)  But  several  other  places  and  divini- 
ties had  their  peculiar  mysteries,  e.  g.,  the  island  of 
Crete  those  of  Zeus  ;*  Argolis  those  of  Hera ;' 
Athens  those  of  Athena  and  Dionysus3  (vid.  Dio- 
nysia)  ;  Arcadia  those  of  Artemis  ;*  ^Egina  those 
of  Hecate.4  But  not  only  the  worship  of  the  great 
gods,  but  also  that  of  some  ancient  heroes  was  con- 
nected with  mysteries.6 

The  benefits  which  the  initiated  hoped  to  obtain 
were  security  against  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
and  protection  from  dangers  both  in  this  life  and  in 
the  life  to  come.  The  principal  part  of  the  initia- 
tion, and  that  which  was  thought  to  be  most  effica- 
cious in  producing  the  desired  effects,  were  the  lus- 
trations and  purifications,  whence  the  mysteries 
themselves  are  sometimes  called  ttaddpoia  or  «a- 
Oap/xoi. 

Offences  against  and  violations  of  the  mysteries 
were  at  Athens  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archon 
king,  and  the  court,  in  such  cases,  only  consisted  of 
persons  who  were  themselves  initiated  (/le/ivrj/ievoi), 
and  were  selected  from  the  heliastas  for  the  pur- 
pose.' Even  in  cases  which  were  brought  before 
an  ordinary  court,  the  judges  were  only  initiated 
persons,  if  the  case  had  any  connexion  with  the 
mysteries.8  That  no  one  but  the  initiated  might 
hear  the  transactions  in  such  a  case,  the  court  was 
surrounded  by  public  slaves,  to  keep  all  profane  per- 
sons at  a  distance:9 

The  Roman  religion  had  no  such  mysteries  aa 
that  of  the  Greeks,  but  only  mystic  rites  and  cere- 
monies connected  with  the  celebration  of  certain 
festivals.  The  Bacchanalia  were  of  foreign  origin, 
and  of  short  duration.    (  Vid.  Dionysia.) 

A  very  full  account  of  the  Greek  mysteries  is 
given  by  Limburg-Brouwer,  Hist,  de  la  Civilisat. 
Mar.  et  Rilig.  des  Grecs,  torn,  iv.,  p.  180-415,  and 
chapter  xxvi.  of  the  same  work  contains  a  useful 
survey  of  the  various  opinions  upon  the  subject 
which  have  been  entertained  by  modern  scholars 
and  philosophers. 

♦MYSTICE'TUS  (hvotiktitoc).  "  This  term  oc- 
curs in  the  common  editions  of  Aristotle's  Natural 
History,  and  hence  Linnseus  calls  the  common 
whale  Baleena  Mysticetus.  Schneider,  however, 
reads  five  to  k^toc.    It  is  the  Musculus  of  Pliny." 

MYSTRUM  (jivarpov),  a  Greek  liquid  measure, 
of  which  there  were  two  sizes,  called  the  large  and 
small  mystrum.  The  small,  which  was  the  more 
common  of  the  two,  was  of  the  cotyla,  and  |th 
of  the  cyathus,  and  therefore  contained  -0208  of  an 
English  pint.11  Galen  adds  that  the  smaller  mys- 
trum contained  2^  drachms ;  tl  at  the  larger  was  Jjth 
of  the  cotyla,  and  contained  3Jd  drachms ;  but  that 
the  most  exact  mystrum  (to  diKaiorarov  /ivorpov) 

1.  (Strabo,  p.  718.— Athen.,  ix.,  18.J--2.  (Paus.,  ii.,  38, $  2.) 
—3.  (Plut.,  Alcib.,  34.)— 4.  (Paus.,  viii.,  23,  <>  3.)— 5.  (Paus.,ii., 
30,  <)  2.)— 6.  (Paus.,  iv.,  34, $  6.— Id.  ib.,ii.,  1.— Id.  ib.,  ii.,  30,4 
5.— Herod.,  v.,  83.)— 7.  (Pollux,  Ouom.,  viii.,  141.)— 8.  (Ando 
cid.,  De  Myst.,  p.  14.)— 9.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  123.)— 10.  (Ad 
ams,  Append.,  •.  v. — Pun.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  37.) — li.  (Galen,  Frae 
c.  15.) 


NAVARCHUS. 


NAUCKA1UA. 


held  8  jcruples,  tha*  is,  2§d  drachms.  According  to 
this,  the  small  mystrum  would  be  |ths  ol  the  larger. 
Bat  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the  same  fragment  he 
makes  the  large  mystrum  —  ^d  of  the  cotyla,  and  the 
small  my  s  trurn  4th  of  the  large.  In  c.  4  he  makes  the 
large  mystrum  =3  oxybapha,  and  the  small  =l^d. 
Cleopatra  makes  the  large  =^th  of  the  cotyla.  the 
small 

♦MYZON  or  MYXON  (uH^uv,  fiUfov),  a  variety 
of  the  Mallet.  Artedi  calls  it  Chylon  Myxn  an- 
thorum* 


N 

NJSOTA.    (  Vid.  Fvkvs,  p.  459.) 

•NAPY  (vdirv),  a  term  applied  by  Theophrastus, 
Galen,  and  others  to  the  Sinapts  nigra,  or  common 
Mustard.  Dr.  Milligan,  however,  in  his  edition  of 
Celsus,  sets  it  down  for  the  Sinajns  alba,  or  White 
Mustard.' 

•NARCISSUS  (vupKiaaoc),  a  plant.  The  name 
is  especially  referable  to  the  Narcissus  poeticus,  or 
Daffodil,  but  it  was  most  probably  applied  on  some 
occasions  to  other  species  * 

•NARDUS  (vapioc).  "  By  Nard,"  says  Dr.  Har- 
ris, "  was  meant  a  highly  aromatic  herb,  growing 
in  the  Indies,  and  called  Nardostachys  by  Dioscori- 
des  and  Galen."  It  is  fully  described  by  Moses 
Charras.  "  That  the  ancient  Nards  were  Valeri- 
ans, is  now,"  remarks  Adams,  "  universally  admit- 
ted. Sprengel  shows  that  the  Indian  Nard  of  the 
ancients  was  the  species  of  Valerian  called  Patri- 
nia  Jatamansi,  Don.  The  vdpdoc  KeXrix^  is  refer- 
able to  the  Valeriana  Celtica  and  Saliunca,  All.  The 
vapdoc  bpeia  is  the  species  now  called  Valeriana  tu~ 
lerosa.  Tournefort  named  it  V.  maxima  Pyrena- 
tca.'" 

*NARCE  (vaput)).    (Vid  Torpedo.) 
♦NARTHEX.    (Vid.  Ferola.) 
NATALITH  LUDI.    (  Vid.  Ludi  Natalitii.) 
NATA'LIBUS  RESTITUTIO.    (Vid.  Inoenoi.) 
NATATIO,  N'ATATCRIUM.    (Vid.  Bath8,  p. 
148). 

NAVA'LIA  were  docks  at  Rome  where  ships 
were  built,  laid  up,  and  refitted.  They  were  at- 
tached to  the  emporium  outside  of  the  Porta  Tri- 
gemina,  and  were  connected  with  the  Tiber.'  The 
emporium  and  navalia  were  first  included  with- 
■n  the  walls  of  the  city  by  Aurelian.7 

The  docks  (veunmnoi  or  veupia)  in  the  Piraeeus 
at  Athens  cost  1000  talents ;  and  having  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  anarchy  by  the  contractors  for  three 
talents,  were  again  restored  and  finally  completed 
by  Lycurgus.'  They  were  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  regular  officers  called  cm/ieXriTal  tuv  veu- 
Oiw.     (Vid.  Epimeletai,  6.) 

NAVA'LIS  CORO'NA.    (Vid  Corona,  p.  310.) 

NAVARCHUS  (vavapxoc)  is  the  name  by  which 
the  Greeks  designated  both  the  captain  of  a  single 
ship  and  the  admiral  of  a  fleet.  The  office  itself 
was  called  vavapx'ia.  The  admiral  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  was  always  one  of  the  ten  generals  (arparriyoi) 
elected  every  year,  and  he  had  either  the  whole 
or  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet.'  The  chief  offi- 
cers who  served  under  him  were  the  trierarchs  and 
the  pentecontarchs,  each  of  whom  commanded  one 
vessel ;  the  inferior  officers  in  the  vessels  were  the 
tv6epvijTat,OT  helmsmen,  the  nfXevarat,  or  command- 
ers of  the  rowers,  and  the  npupurai,  who  must  have 

I.  (Warm,  De  Poml.,  p.  130.)— 2.  (Anntol..  H.  A.,  v.,  0  ■  ri., 
IT.) — S-  (Theonhnut.,  H.  P.,  i  ,  19.— Galen,  Do  Simpl.,  mi.— 
Adami,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 4.  (Thcophroat.,  II.  P.,  ti.,  6V — Id.  ih., 
vu.,  18  — Dwacor.,  iv.,  158. — Adams,  Append.,  •.  v.) — 5.  (llama, 
Nat.  Hiat.  of  the  Bible,  p.  390.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— t. 
(Id*-.,  hit.,  10.— Id.,  iL,  >1.— Id.,  iIt.,  2.)— 7.  ( Vopiac.,  Anrel., 
II.)— 8.  (IaocT.,  Areopaj?.,  23.— BSckh,  Publ.  Eoon.,  H_  «  10.)— 
».  (Pint.,  Themiat..  18  ) 


been  employed  at  the  prow  of  the  vessc.s.1  (Com- 
pare Strateoos.) 

Other  Greek  states  who  kept  a  navy  had  likewise 
their  navarchs.  A  Spartan  navarchus  is  mentioned 
by  Xenophon,"  and  under  him  served  an  officer 
called  imoTo'Aevc.3  The  navarchia  of  Sparta,  how- 
ever, was  an  innovation  of  later  times,  when  the 
Spartans  had  acquired  a  fleet  and  possessions  in 
foreign  countries.  The  office  was  distinct  from 
that  of  the  kings,  and  Aristotle*  calls  it  axeddi,  irepa 
ftamXeta.* 

The  navarchus  in  Rhodes  seems  to  have  been 
their  chief  military  officer.  We  find  him  authorized 
to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  nations,'  and  sent 
on  embassies  in  the  name  of  the  Republic.7 

XAUCRA'RIA  (vavKpapia)  is  the  name  of  a  di- 
vision of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  The  four  Attic 
phyla  were  each  divided  into  three  phratries,  and 
each  of  these  twelve  phratries  into  four  naucraries, 
of  which  there  were  thus  forty-eight.  This  division 
is  ascribed  to  Solon;*  but  Herodotus,'  in  relating 
the  insurrection  of  Cylon,  mentions  magistrates  at 
Athens  called  npvravic  rCrv  vavupupuv,  so  that  the 
naucraries  must  have  existed  long  before  Solon 
There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  connected  with 
this  passage  of  Herodotus,  inasmuch  as  Thucydi- 
des,1*  in  relating  the  same  event,  mentions  the  nine 
archons  instead  of  the  prytanes  of  the  naucraries. 
Wachsmuth"  endeavours,  very  ingeniously,  to  rec- 
oncile Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  by  supposing  that 
the  prytanes  of  the  naucraries  were  the  same  as  the 
trittyarchs,  the  assessors  of  the  first  archon,  and 
were  thus  identified  by  Thucydides  with  the  archons 
themselves.  What  the  naucraries  were  previous  to 
the  legislation  of  Solon  is  not  stated  anywhere,  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  political  divisionp 
similar  to  the  demes  in  the  constitution  of  Cleisthe- 
nes,  and  were  made,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  nine  archons,  for  the  purpose  ol 
regulating  the  liturgies,  taxes,  or  financial  and  mil- 
itary affairs  in  general.11  Tittmann,1'  moreover, 
supposes,  with  some  probability,  .hat  they  were, 
like  the  demes  of  Attica,  local  divisions  Hence 
the  grammarians  inform  us  that  vavupapoc,  or  the 
chief  officer  of  every  naucrary,  was  the  same  as  the 
demarch.  At  any  rate,  however,  the  naucraries 
before  the  time  of  Solon  can  have  had  no  connexion 
with  the  navy,  and  the  word  vavupapoc  cannot  be 
derived  from  vavc,  a  ship,  hut  from  vaiu,  and  vav- 
upapoc is  only  another  form  for  vavuXr/poc  in  the 
sense  of  a  householder,  as  vavXov  was  used  for  the 
rent  of  a  house.1* 

Solon,  in  his  legislation,  thus  only  retained  the  old 
institution  of  the  naucraries.  His  innovation  prob- 
ably was,  that  he  charged  each  of  them  with  the 
equipment  of  one  trireme  and  with  the  mounting  of 
two  horsemen."  All  military  affairs,  as  lar  as  re- 
gards the  defraying  of  expenses,  probably  continued, 
as  before,  to  be  regulated  according  to  naucraries. 
Cleisthenes,  in  his  change  of  tne  Solonian  constitu- 
1  tion.  retained  the  division  into  naucraries  for  mili- 
:  tary  and  financial  purposes,1*  but  he  increased  then 
number  to  fifty,  making  five  of  each  of  his  ten  tribes 
so  that  now  the  number  of  their  ships  was  increased 
from  forty-eight  to  that  of  fifty,  and  that  of  horse- 
men from  ninety-six  to  one  hundred  The  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,1'  that  the  Athenians,  in  then 
war  against  yEgina,  had  only  fifty  ships  of  their  own, 

I.  (Xenoph.,  De  Republ.  Ath.,  1,  2,  20.J-2.  ilk  ii.,  Li 

7.)— 3.  (Pollni,Onom.,i.,96.— Stunt,  Lei  Xen.,  n.,  p.  321  )— t 
(Polil.,  iL,  fl,  p.  69,  ed.  GflttlinK.)— 3.  ( Vid.  Wel>er,  "  De  Oj 
theo  el  Lacedn-nntQionjm  rrb.  NaTal'b.,"  p.  73,  Ac.) — fl.  (Polyb., 
nrn.,  I.)— 7.  (Pnljb.,  in.,  8.— Lit.,  iIt.,  25.)— *.  (Phntiua,  a. 
t.  tfavipnfln.)— 9.  (  .,  71.)— 10.  (i  ,  12fl.)-ll.  (Hellen.  AlU 
i.,  I,  p.24(!.)— 12.  (Ik\.kh.  Publ.  Earn.,  IL,  I)  21.)— 13.  (Gnach 
Stanlav.,  n.  209.)  — H.  (Pollm,  Onum.,  i.,  20.— Wachamntk 
Hellen.  Alt.,  L,  I,  p.  239.-Thirlwall,  Itiat.  of  Gr.,  IL,  p.  54  I 
13.  (Pollm.  tiii.,  108  '—18.  (Phot.,  L  c.y— 17.  (ti.,  89.) 
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is  toufl  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  tifty  nau- 
cranes  of  Cleisthenes.  The  functions  of  the  former 
vavtpapoi,  as  the  heads  of  their  respective  naucra- 
ries,  were  now  transferred  to  the  demarchs.  ( Vid. 
Demabchi.)1  The  obligation  of  each  naucrary  to 
equip  a  ship  cf  war  for  the  service  of  the  Republic 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  form  of  trierarchy.* 
As  the  system  of  trierarchy  became  developed  and 
established,  this  obligation  of  the  naucraries  appears 
to  have  gradually  ceased  and  to  have  fallen  into  dis- 
use.   (Compare  Trierarchia.) 

NAUORA'ROS.    (Vid.  Naucraria.) 

NAVES.    (Vid.  Ships.) 

NAUMA'CHIA  was  the  name  given  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  a  seafight  among  the  Romans,  and 
also  to  the  place  where  such  engagements  took 
place.  These  fights  were  sometimes  exhibited  in 
the  circus  or  amphitheatre,  sufficient  water  being 
introduced  to  float  ships,  but  more  generally  in 
buildings  especially  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The 
first  representation  of  a  seafight  on  an  extensive 
scale  was  exhibited  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  caused  a 
lake  to  be  dug  for  the  purpose  in  a  part  of  the  Cam- 
pus Martius,  called  by  Suetonius  the  "  Lesser  Code- 
ta  :"3  this  lake  was  afterward  filled  up  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  on  accou.it  of  the  malaria  arising  from 
the  stagnant  water  in  it*  Augustus  also  dug  a  lake 
(stagnum)  near  the  Tiber  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
planted  around  it  a  grove  of  trees  (nemus).*  This 
naumachia  was  the  first  permanent  one  ;  it  con- 
tinued to  be  used  after  others  had  been  made,  and 
was  subsequently  called  the  "  vetus  naumachia.'" 
Claudius  exhibited  a  magnificent  seafight  on  the 
lake  Fucinus.'  Nero  appears  to  have  preferred  the 
amphitheatre  for  these  exhibitions."  Domitian 
made  a  new  naumachia,  and  erected  a  building  of 
stone  around  it,  in  which  the  spectators  might  sit 
to  see  the  engagement.9  Representations  of  nau- 
machiae  are  sometimes  given  on  the  coins  of  the 
emperors.10 

The  combatants  in  these  seafights,  called  Nau- 
machiarii,11  were  usually  captives,"  or  criminals 
condemned  to  death,13  who  fought,  as  in  gladiatorial 
combats,  until  one  party  was  killed,  unless  pre- 
served by  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  The  ships 
engaged  in  the  seafights  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  called  respectively  by  the  names  of  differ- 
ent maritime  nations,  as  Tynans  and  Egyptians,1* 
Rhodians  and  Sicilians,"  Persians  and  Athenians,1* 
Corcyraeans  and  Corinthians,  Athenians  and  Syra- 
cusans,  &c.17  These  seafights  were  exhibited  with 
the  same  magnificence  and  lavish  expenditure  of 
human  life  as  characterized  the  gladiatorial  combats 
and  other  public  games  of  the  Romans.  In  Nero's 
naumachia  there  were  sea -monsters  swimming 
about  in  the  artificial  lake,1*  and  Claudius  had  a 
silver  triton  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  Fuci- 
nus, who  was  made,  by  machinery,  to  give  the  sig- 
nal for  attack  with  a  trumpet.1'  Troops  of  Nereids 
were  also  represented  swimming  about.10  In  the 
seafight  exhibited  by  Titus  there  were  3000  men 
engaged,91  and  in  that  exhibited  by  Domitian  the 
ships  were  almost  equal  in  number  to  two  real 
fleets  (pane  jtutct  cla*»etn\   In  the  battle  on  the 


1.  'Harpocrat.,  a.  t.  Mnapxof.) — S.  (Lex.  Rhet.,  p.  883.) — 3. 
(Dion  Cam.,  xliii.,  23.— Suet.,  Jul.,  39.)— 4.  (Dion  Can.,  ilv., 
17.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  43.— Tacit.,  Ami.,  xii.,  56.— Id.  ib.,  xrr., 
15 ) — 6.  (Suet.,  Tit.,  7.— Dion  Cam.,  lxvi.,  25.— Ernesti  ad  Suet., 
Ti)>.,  72.)— 7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii.,  56.— Suet.,  Claud.,  21.— Dion 
Cam.,  lx.,  83.)— 8.  (Dion  Cass.,  lii.,  9 ;  lxii.,  15.)— 9.  (Dion 
Can.,  lxri.,  8.— Suet.,  Dom.,  4,  5.)— 10.  (Scheffer,  De  Militia 
Navali,  iii.,  2,  p.  189,  191.)— 11.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  21.) — 12.  (Dion 
Case.,  xlviii.,  19.)— 13.  (Dion  Can.,  lx.,  33.)— 14  (Suet.,  Jul., 
31.)— 15.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  21.— Dion  Can.,  lx.,  33  ) — 16.  (Dion 
Can.,  hri.,  9.)— 17.  (Id.,  lxvi.,  25.)—  18.  (Suet.,  Nero,  12.— 
Dion  Can.,  bri.,  9.)— 19.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  21.)— 20.  (Mart.,  De 
Spartan.,  26.)— 21  (Dion  Cass.,  lxvi.,  21  1—22.  (Suet.,  Dom., 
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lake  Fucinus  there  were  19,000  combatants  1  ani 

fifty  ships  on  each  side.2 

NAUTA.    (Vid.  Exercitoria  Actio.) 

NAU'TICON  (vavriKov).  (Vid.  Intebesi  o» 
Money,  p.  545.) 

♦NAUTILUS  (vavraos).  This  shell-fish  is  graph- 
ically described  by  Aristotle,  Oppian,  and  PhUe.  It 
is  the  Argonauta  Argo,  L.,  or  the  Paper  Nautilus. 

NAUTOD'ICA A  (vavTodUat)  are  called  Apxai  oi 
magistrates  by  most  of  the  ancient  grammarians,' 
while  a  few  others  call  them  dttcaoTaL*  The  con 
current  authority  of  most  of  them,  together  with  a 
passage  of  Lysias,6  the  only  Attic  orator  who  men- 
tions the  nautodicae,  renders  it  more  than  probable 
that  they  were  a  magistracy.  This  can  he  the  less 
doubtful,  as  the  words  daca^etv  and  diKaar^c  are 
sometimes  used  of  magistrates  in  their  capacity  ol 
daayuyeig.6  (Vid.  Eisagogeis.)  All  testimonies 
of  the  ancients,  however,  agree  that  the  nautodicae 
had  the  jurisdiction  in  matters  belonging  to  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  and  in  matters  concerning  such 
persons  as  had  entered  their  names  as  members  of 
a  phratria  without  both  their  parents  being  citizens 
of  Athens,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  d'ncai  t/iiropwv 
and  6'lko.i  t-evlaq.  The  time  when  nautodicae  were 
first  instituted  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  fact  that 
they  had  the  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  a  person 
had  assumed  the  rights  of  a  phrator,  without  his 
father  and  mother  being  citizens,  shows  that  their 
institution  must  belong  to  a  time  when  it  was  suffi- 
cient for  a  man  to  be  a  citizen  if  only  his  father  was 
a  citizen,  whatever  his  mother  might  be,  that  is, 
previous  to  the  time  of  Pericles7  (compare  Civitas, 
p.  259),  and  perhaps  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cleisthe- 
nes. The  nautodicae  were  appointed  every  year  by 
lot  in  the  month  of  Gamelion,  and  probably  attended 
to  the  diicai  ifinopuv  only  during  the  winter,  wher 
navigation  ceased,  whereas  the  6'ma.i  l-eviac  migl  t 
be  brought  before  them  all  the  year  round. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  two  actions  (dlnai 
i/iKopuv  and  fiiKai  Zev'iag)  which  we  have  here  as- 
signed to  the  nautodicae  belonged,  at  least  at  one 
time,  to  the  thesmothetae.'  Several  modern  writers, 
such  as  Bockh,  Baumstark,  and  others,  have,  there- 
fore, been  led  to  suppose,  that  all  the  grammarians 
who  call  the  nautodicae  apxal  are  mistaken,  and  that 
the  nautodicae  were  not  eiaayuyeic  in  the  cases 
above  mentioned,  but  SticaoTaL  But  this  mode  of 
settling  the  question  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  as 
satisfactory  as  that  adopted  by  Meier  and  Scho- 
mann.*  In  all  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  no 
trace  occurs  of  the  nautodicae ;  and  in  the  oration 
against  Lacritus,10  where  all  the  authorities  are 
mentioned  before  whom  such  a  case  as  that  of 
Lacritus  might  be  brought,  the  orator  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  mention  the  nautodicae,  if  they  had 
still  existed  at  the  time.  It  is,  therefore,  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  6Uat  tfindpuv,  at  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  when  they  became  Sinai 
voi  (vid.  EMMHNOI  AlKAll,  were  taken  from  the 
nautodicae  and  transferred  to  the  thesmothetae.  And 
as  the  Republic  could  not  now  think  it  any  longei 
necessary  to  continue  the  office  of  nautodicae  mere- 
ly on  account  of  the  dtnai  Ijtvtac,  these  latter  were 
likewise  transferred  to  the  thesmothetae,  and  thi 
office  of  the  nautodicae  was  abolished.  The  wholo 
period  during  which  nautodicae  existed  at  Athens 
would  thus  comprehend  the  time  from  the  legisla- 
tion of  Cleisthenes,  or  soon  after,  to  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia. One  difficulty,  however,  yet  remains,  for 
nautodicae  are  mentioned  by  Lucian11  in  a  dialogue 

1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii.,  56.)— 2.  (Dion  Cask.,  lx.,  33.)— 3.  (Har- 
pocrat.— Suidas. — Lex.  Rhet.,  a.  v.  NatiToi/mu.)— 4.  (Hesych. 
s.  v.) — 5.  (De  Pecun.  Publ.,  p.  189,  Bremi.)— 6.  (Meier,  Att' 
Proc.,  p.  28.)— 7.  (Plut.,  Pericl.,  37.)— 8.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p 
64,  &c.)— 9.  (Att.  Proc  .  p.  85,  &c.)— 10.  Ip.  940.1—11.  (ii.,  p 
503.  ed.  Bip.) 
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wtucn  me  author  represents  as  having  taken  piace 
tfteT  the  death  of  Alexander.  Those  who  are  un- 
willing to  believe  that  Lucian  here,  as  in  other 
places,  has  been  guilty  ol  an  anachronism,  must 
suppose  that  the  nautodicae  were,  after  their  aboli- 
tion, restored  for  a  time,  of  which,  however,  there 
is  no  other  evidence.1 

NEBRIS,  a  Fawn's  Skin  (from  ve6poc,  a  fawn  : 
rid.  /Egis),  worn  originally  by  hunters  and  others 
a  an  appropriate  part  of  their  dress,  and  afterward 
attributed  to  Bacchus,*  and,  consequently,  assumed 
by  his  votaries  in  the  processions  and  ceremonies 
which  they  observed  in  honour  of  him.'  ( Vid.  Di- 
otrrsiA,  p.  363,  365.)  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken 
from  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  Vases*  shows  a  priestess 
of  Bacchus  in  the  attitude  of  offering  a  nebris  to 
him  or  to  one  of  his  ministers   The  works  of  ancient 


art  often  show  it  as  worn  not  only  by  male  and  fe- 
male bacchanals,  but  also  by  Pans  and  Satyrs.  It 
was  commonly  put  oa  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
egis  or  goatskin,  by  tying  the  two  fore  legs  over 
the  right  shoulder  so  as  to  allow  the  body  of  the 
skin  to  cover  the  left  side  of  the  wearer.*  In  the 
Dionysiac  processions,  the  fawn's  skin  worn  by  the 
god,  besides  its  natural  spots,  which  were  great  'y 
admired,  was  enriched  with  gems.* 

•NEBRI'TES  (veiplrnc),  a  precious  stone,  men- 
tioned in  the  Orphic  poem.  De  Laet  suppose*  it 
wther  an  agate  or  a  jasper.7 

NE FASTI  DIES.    (  V,d.  Dieb,  p.  362  ) 

NEGATI'VA,  NEGATO'RIA  ACTIO.  {Vid. 
GoNpeofloRiA  Actio.) 

NEOOTIO'RUM  GESTO'RIJM  A'CTIO.  This 
»as  an  action  which  a  man  might  have  against 
another  who  had  managed  his  affairs  for  him  in  his 
absence,  without  being  commissioned  to  do  so  (rive 
mamiaio).  The  action  was  not  founded  either  on 
contract  or  delict,  but  was  allowed  for  convenience' 
sake  (utilttatts  causa).  The  person  whose  business 
was  transacted  by  another,  and  the  person  who 
transacted  the  business,  might  severally  have  an 
action  against  one  another  in  respect  of  that  which 
"  tx  bona  fide  aiterum  alten  prccstare  oportet."  The 


1.  (Compare  Brtelth,  Putil.  Eeon.,  I.,  4  9.— Banmatarfc,  "  Dn 
Cwatonbua  Enipnrn  et  Narjtodicia  apud  Athenienaea,"  p  65- 
1%.)— S.  (Enrip.,  Iburh.,  90,  125,  157  ,  700.  ed.  Mallh.-Ana- 
toph.,  Ranie,  1200  -  Dionya.  Peneg.,  702,  046.— Rufoa  F>»iua 

it   1129  1—3.  (Seneca,  (Edip.,  ii.,  436.— Brunrk,  Anal., 

,483.)— 4  (i.,  37.)— 5.  fOv-id,  Met.,  ti.,  593.)— «  (Claud  .  De 
■  rnna  Hon  jr..  605.)— 7   'Orpheua.  De  Laptd..  742  I 


action  of  the  self-constituted  agent  was  sometimes 
called  contraria,  by  analogy  to  similar  actions  in 
other  cases.  He  was  bound  to  matte  good  any  loss 
that  was  incurred  during  his  administration  by 
dolus  or  culpa,  and  in  some  instancen  even  los* 
that  had  been  incurred  by  casus.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  his  action  for  all  expenses  properly 
incurred,  and  n  some  cases  even  if  the  result  was 
unfortunate  t<  the  absent  person  ;  as  if  he  paid  for 
medical  attem  ance  on  a  sick  slave,  and  the  slaTe 
died,  notwithstanding  all  his  care  :  but  various  dif- 
ficulties might  easily  be  suggested  as  to  such  cases 
as  these,1  and  the  rule  must  be  qualified  by  the 
j  condition  of  the  thing  undertaken  being  a  thing 
I  profitable  (to  the  owner)  to  be  undertaken,  though 
the  result  might  be  unprofitable.2 

NEKRODEIPNON.    (Vid.  Fonus,  p.  45S.) 

NEKROTHAPTAI.    (Vid.  Fonus,  p.  459.) 

NEKUSIA.    (  Vid  Fu.nus,  p.  458.) 

NEMEAN  GAMES  (ve/iea,  veptia,  or  ve/iaia),  one 
of  the  four  great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks. 
It  was  held  at  Nemea,  a  place  near  Oleona;  in  Ar- 
golis.  The  various  legends  respecting  its  origin 
are  related  in  the  argumenta  of  the  scholiasts  to 
the  Nemea  of  Pindar,  with  which  may  be  compared 
Pausanias3  and  Apollodorus.*  All  these  legends, 
however,  agree  in  stating  that  the  Nemea  were 
originally  instituted  by  the  Seven  against  Thebes 
in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Opheltes,  after- 
ward called  Archemorus.  When  the  Seven  arrived 
at  Nemea,  and  were  very  thirsty,  they  met  Hypsip- 
yle,  who  was  carrying  Opheltes,  the  child  of  the 
priest  of  Zeus  and  of  Eurydice.  While  she  showed 
to  the  heroes  the  way  to  the  nearest  well,  she  left 
the  child  behind,  lying  in  a  meadow,  which,  (luring 
her  absence,  was  killed  by  a  dragon.  When  the 
Seven,  on  their  return,  saw  the  accident,  they  slew 
the  dragon,  and  instituted  funeral  games  (ayuv  ini- 
ru<t>Loc),  to  be  held  every  third  year  (TpternpiKoc). 
Other  legends  attribute  the  institution  of  the  No- 
mean  games  to  Heracles,  after  he  had  slain  the  Ne- 
mean  lion ;  but  the  more  genuine  tradition  was 
that  he  had  either  revived  the  ancient  games,  or, 
at  least,  introduced  the  alteration  by  which  they 
were  from  this  time  celebrated  in  honour  of  Zeus. 
That  Zeus  was  the  god  in  honour  of  whom  the 
games  were  afterward  celebrated,  is  stated  by  Pin 
dar.4  The  games  were  at  first  of  a  warlike  char- 
acter, and  only  warriors  and  their  sons  were  al- 
lowed to  take  part  in  them ;  subsequently,  how- 
ever,  they  were  thrown  open  to  all  the  Greeks 
(dtifioTiKov  TrXijdoc  aweSpafu).  The  games  took 
place  in  a  grove  between  Cleonse  and  Phlius.*  The 
various  games,  according  to  the  enumeration  of 
ApoUodorus,7  were  horse-racing,  running  in  armour 
in  the  stadium,9  wrestling,  chariot-racing  and  dis- 
cus, boxing,  throwing  the  spear  and  shooting  witb 
the  bow,  to  which  we  may  add  musical  contests. 
The  scholiasts  on  Pindar  describe  the  agon  ver> 
imperfectly  as  itrninuc  and  yvuvmuc.  The  prize 
given  to  the  victors  was  at  first  a  chaplet  of  olive- 
branches,  but  afterward  a  chaplet  of  green  parsley 
When  this  alteration  was  introduced  is  not  certain, 
though  it  may  be  inferred  from  an  expression  of 
Pindar,10  who  calls  the  parsley  (atXtvov)  the  Jordva 
'Acovtoc,  that  the  new  prize  was  believed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Heracles.  The  presidency  at 
these  games,  and  the  management  of  them,  belong- 
ed at  different  times  to  Cleoua;,  Corinth,  and  Argos, 
and  from  the  first  of  these  places  they  are  some- 
times called  iiyuv  KXcuvaioc.  The  judges  who 
awarded  the  prizes  were  dressed  in  black  robes, 

1.  (Dig.  3,  tit.,  5,  a.  10.)— 3.  (Dir.  44,  tit.  7,  a.  i.—lhg.  S,  tit 
5.  Do  Negotiia  GcaUa.)  —  3.  (U-  |4,  4  2,  4c.)  —  4.  (in    6,  $  4.' 

—  5.  (Nem.,  in.,  114.)— 6.  (Slrabo,  vm.,  6,  p.  210,  ed.  Tnuchn. 

—  7.  (1.  c>— 8.  (Paua.,  B_  15,  «  2.)  —  9.  (Puna  ,  fffl  50,11. 
Plut..  Philip  .  Il  l  -10.  'V.n,  .  *i..  71.1 
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tnd  an  1: « tance  of  their  justice,  when  the  Argives 
presided,  is  recorded  by  Pausanias.1 

Respecting  the  time  at  which  the  Nemean  games 
were  held,  the  scholiast  on  Pindar"  merely  states 
that  they  were  held  on  the  12th  of  the  month  of 
Paneiuus,  though  in  another  passage  he  makes  a 
statement  which  upsets  this  assertion.  Pausanias3 
speaks  of  winter  Nemea,  and  manifestly  distin- 
guishes them  from  others  which  were  held  in  sum- 
mer. It  seems  that  for  a  time  the  celebration  of  the 
Nemea  was  neglected,  and  that  they  were  revived 
in  01.  53,  2,  from  which  time  Eusebius  dates  the 
first  Nemead.  Henceforth  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  for  a  long  time  celebrated  twice  in  every 
Olympiad,  viz.,  at  the  commencement  of  every  sec- 
ond Olympic  year  in  the  winter,  and  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  every  fourth  Olympic  year  in  the 
summer.  This  has  been  shown  by  BSckh  in  an  es- 
say ubei  die  Zeitverhaltnisse  der  Demoslh.  Rede  gegen 
Midias,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Berlin  Acad., 
1818, 1819.— Histor.  Philol.  Klasse,  p.  92,  &c— Com- 
pare Ideler,  Handb.  der  Chronol.,  ii.,  p.  666,  &c. 
About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  it  became 
customary  in  Argolis  to  reckon  according  to  Ne- 
meads. 

In  208  B.C.,  Philip  of  Macedonia  was  honoured 
by  the  Ai  gives  with  the  presidency  at  the  Nemean 
games,*  and  Quinctius  Flaminius  proclaimed  at  the 
Nemea  the  freedom  of  the  Argives.4  The  Emperor 
Hadrian  restored  the  horse-racing  of  boys  at  the 
Nemea,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse.  But  after 
this  time  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  long- 
er celebrated,  as  they  are  no  longer  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  writers  of  the  subsequent  period  * 

NE'NIA.    (Vid  Funus,  p.  459.) 

NEO'COROI.    (Vid.  ^Editdi.) 

NEODAMO'DEIS.  (F^.Civit^s,Greek,p.  260; 
Hslotes,  p.  492.) 

NF^'RIA,  NEOSOFKOI.    (Vid.  Navalia.) 

"NEPENTHES  (vi]irevdec\  Among  the  many 
conjectures  which  have  been  started  concerning  the 
Nepenthes,  that  one  appears  very  plausible  which 
eupposes  it  to  have  been  Opium,  or  the  juice  of  the 
Papaver  somniferum.'' 

NEPTUNA'LIA,  a  festival  of  Neptune,  celebrated 
at  Rome,  of  which  very  little  is  known.8  The  day 
on  which  it  was  held  was  probably  the  23d  of  July. 
In  the  ancient  calendaria  this  day  is  marked  as  Nept. 
ludi  et  feria,  or  Nept.  ludi,  from  which  we  see  that 
the  festival  was  celebrated  with  games.  Respect- 
ing the  ceremonies  of  this  festival,  nothing  is  known 
except  that  the  people  used  to  build  huts  of  branch- 
es and  foliage  (umbra.9),  in  which  they  probably  feast- 
ed, drank,  and  amused  themselves.14 

♦NE'RION  (vfipwv)  the  Nerium  oleander,  or  Rose- 
bay.  The  modern  Greek  name  is  Tunpodutyvri.  Sib- 
thorp  says  it  is  very  common  throughout  Greece, 
and  that  it  marks  the  torrent-bed  and  fringes  the 
Danks  of  the  Ilissus.  The  flowers  are  used  as  an 
ornament,  and  cover  the  bazar  at  Athens.  The 
leaves  boiled,  or  the  dried  leaves  powdered,  are 
employed  as  remedies  for  the  itch ;  boiled  in  oil, 
they  serve  as  a  liniment  for  rheumatic  pains.  In 
Cypcvs  retains  the  ancient  name  of  t>o6o6u<j>vri, 
and  the  Cypriotes  adorn  their  churches  with  the 
flow  ers  on  feast-days.11 

♦NERI'TFS  (vnpirnc).  According  to  Rondelet 
and  Gesner,  ihe  vvphnc  of  Aristotle  is  a  species  of 

1  (viii.,  40, 1)  3.)— 2.  (Argum.  ad  Nem.)— 3  (ii.,  15,  «  2.)— 4. 
.Liv  ,  livii.,  30,  &c  — Polyb.,  x,  26.)  — 5.  (Liv.,  xxxiv.,41  .— 
Pol}  b.,  i.,  26.)  —  6.  (Vid.  Villoison,  Histoire  de  l'Acad.  dea  In- 
jcrijrt.  et  Bell.  Lett.,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  29,  <fec. — Schoruann,  "  Plu- 
•arotu  Afeis  et  Cleomenea,"  &c,  >  10.) — 7.  (Horn.,  Od.,  iv.,  220. 
-Tbeophrast.  H.  P.,  ix.,  15.)— 8.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p. 
50,  Bipont.)— 9.  (Festns, s. v.  Umbra.) — 10.  (Horat.,  Carm.,  iii., 
J8, 1 ,  Ac— Tertull.,  De  Spec*.,  6.)— 11 .  (Dioacor  ,  iv.,  82.— Wal- 
fulfl's  Memoirs,  &c,  vol  i,  p  239.) 


Concha,  whereas  that  of  ^Elian  is  x  specie  t  c  (  Cw  k 
lea;  the  C.  Nerite,  as  Adams  thinks,  of  Lisnaeus 
It  is  called  the  Sea-snail.1 
NEXI.    (Vid.  Nexum.) 

NEXUM  is  defined  by  Manilius  to  be  "  omne  quod 
per  libram  et  as  geritur,  in  quo  sint  manapi."  Mu- 
cius  Scaevola  has  a  different  definition  :  "  qia  yet 
as  et  libram  Jiant  ut  obligentur,  praterquam  qua  man 
cipio  dentur."  Varro,3  who  has  preserved  both 
these  definitions,  prefers  the  latter,  as  being  con- 
sistent with  the  etymology  of  the  word :  "  juod 
obligatur  per  libram,  neque  suum  sit,  inde  Nexum  did- 
tur."  As  an  illustration,  he  adds  :  "  Liber  qui  sua* 
operas  in  servitutem  pro  pecunia  quam  debeat  dat,  dum 
solveret,  nexus  vocatur,  ut  ab  are  obaratus."  The 
difference  in  these  definitions  arises  solely  from  the 
different  aspect  under  which  the  nexum  is  viewed. 
Every  nexum  was  in  the  form  of  a  sale,  and,  con- 
sequently, viewed  as  to  its  formal  part,  nexum  com- 
prehended mancipium.  The  testamenti  factio  was 
also  included  under  nexum.  Viewed  as  to  its  ob- 
ject and  legal  effect,  nexum  was  either  the  trans- 
fer of  the  ownership  of  a  thing,  or  the  transfer  of  a 
thing  to  a  creditor  as  a  security :  accordingly,  in 
one  sense,  nexum  included  mancipium,  as  explained 
in  Mancipium  ;  in  another  sense,  mancipium  and 
nexum  are  opposed  in  the  same  way  in  which  sale 
and  mortgage  or  pledge  are  opposed.  The  formal 
part  of  both  transactions  consisted  in  a  transfer 
per  aes  et  libram.  This  explanation  is  consistent 
with  the  definitions  of  the  jurists  and  the  uses  of 
these  two  words. 

The  person  who  became  nexus  by  the  effect  of  a 
nexum  or  nexus  (for  this  form  of  the  word  also  is 
used)  was  said  nexum  inire.'  The  phrases  nexi 
datio,  nexi  liberatio,  respectively  express  the  con- 
tracting and  the  release  from  the  obligation. 

The  Roman  law  as  to  the  payment  of  borrowed 
money  (pecunia  certa  credita*)  was  very  strict  A 
curious  passage  of  Gelliuss  gives  us  the  aicient 
mode  of  legal  procedure  in  the  case  of  debt,  as  fixed 
by  the  Twelve  Tables.  If  the  debtor  admitted  the 
debt,  or  had  been  condemned  in  the  amount  of  the 
debt  by  a  judex,  he  had  thirty  days  allowed  him  for 
payment.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  was 
liable  to  the  manus  injectio  (vid.  Manus  Injectio), 
and  ultimately  to  be  assigned  over  to  the  creditor 
(addictus)  by  the  sentence  of  the  pra;tor.  The 
creditor  was  required  to  keep  him  for  sixty  days  in 
chains,  during  which  time  he  publicly  exposed  the 
debtor  on  three  nundinae,  and  proclaimed  the  amount 
of  his  debt.  If  no  person  released  the  prisoner  by 
paying  the  debt,  the  creditor  might  sell  him  as  a 
slave  or  put  him  to  death.  If  there  were  several 
creditors,  the  letter  of  the  law  allowed  them  to  cut 
the  debtor  in  pieces,  and  to  take  their  share  of  his 
body  in  proportion  to  their  debt.  Gellius  says  that 
there  was  no  instance  of  a  creditor  ever  having 
adopted  this  extreme  mode  of  satisfying  his  debt. 
But  the  creditor  might  treat  the  debtor,  who  was 
addictus,  as  a  slave,  and  compel  him  to  work  out 
his  debt ;  and  the  treatment  was  often  very  severe. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  passage  GeUius  doas 
not  speak  of  nexi,  but  only  of  addicti ;  which  is 
sometimes  alleged  as  evidence  of  the  identity  ©' 
nexus  and  addictus,  but  it  proves  no  such  identity 
If  a  nexus  is  what  he  is  here  supposed  to  be,  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  could  not  apply;  for 
when  a  man  had  once  become  nexus  with  respect 
to  one  creditor,  he  could  not  become  nexus  to  an- 
other ;  and  if  he  became  nexus  to  several  at  once, 
in  this  case  the  creditors  must  abide  by  their  con- 
tract in  taking  a  joint  security.  This  law  of  tbe 
Twelve  Tables  only  applied  to  the  case  oi  a  debtoi 

1.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 2.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  5.)  —  S. 
(Liv  ,  vii.,  19.)— 4.  l Fid.  Lev  Gall.  Ciaalp..  21,  29  ;  -5.  (xx.,  i.) 
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seing  assigned  over  by  a  judicial  sentence  to. sev- 
ers creditors,  and  it  provided  for  the  settlement  of 
their  conflicting  claims.  The  distinction  between 
a  nexum  and  a  res  judicata  is  obvious  enough, 
though  some  writers  have  missed  it. 

The  precise  condition  of  a  nexus  has,  however, 
been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  among  scholars, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  term  occurs  so  as  to  deduce  from  them 
a  consistent  view  of  the  matter.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, nexus  appears  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  addictus,  which  cannot  cause  any  difficulty  if 
we  consider  that  the  effect  of  being  nexus  and  ad- 
dictus was  the  same,  as  will  presently  be  made 
probable. 

As  a  nexuni  was  effected  per  aes  et  libram,  it 
was  in  the  form  of  a  sale,  and,  of  course,  there  was 
an  object  of  sale;  and  this  object  of  sale  might  be 
a  thing  or  a  person.  A  free  man  could  not  prop- 
erly be  the  object  of  a  sale,  but  it  requires  only  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  Roman  law  to  perceive 
that  this  difficulty  could  be  got  over  by  a  nction. 
As  in  the  case  of  manumission  per  vindictam  there 
was  a  fiction  that  the  slave  was  free,  so  there 
might  here  be  a  fiction  that  the  freeman  was  a 
slave.  And  if  this  is  not  admitted  as  a  probable 
solution,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  as  much 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  coemtio  of  a  fe- 
male, who  was  sui  juris,  which,  as  a  legal  fact,  is 
quite  certain,  as  the  formal  sale  of  a  freeman  with 
bis  consent.  The  notion  of  a  freeman  giving  him- 
self into  the  power  of  another,  so  far  from  being 
foreign  to  the  notions  of  Roman  law,  as  some  wri- 
ters have  asserted,  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
them,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  adrogation. 
The  nexum,  then,  being  in  the  form  of  a  sale,  the 
nexus  was  in  a  servile  condition  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  nexum,  and  the  opinion  that 
there  must  be  an  addictio  to  give  effect  to  the  nex- 
um is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  the  nexum. 
According  to  this  view,  a  nexus,  as  soon  as  the 
contract  of  nexum  was  made,  was  in  the  condition 
of  an  aud  ictus,  and  both  were  treated  as  slaves. 
But  it  has  been  urged  that  "one  cannot  discover 
any  reason  for  this  self-pledging  (nexum),  since  every 
insolvent,  even  when  there  was  no  nexum,  must 
become  his  creditor's  slave  (addictus),  and  how  can 
we  understand  that  the  abolition  of  the  nexum  was 
such  an  advantage  gained  by  the  plebeians,1  if  the 
addictio  still  remained,  which  might  be  obtained 
when  there  was  no  nexum  ;  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  it  did  remain  !"  The  advantage  consists 
precisely  in  the  difference  between  a  contract  which 
cannot  be  enforced  against  a  person  without  the 
forms  of  legal  proceeding,  and  a  contract  which  at 
once  gives  a  man  a  power  over  his  debtor  without 
any  application  to  a  court  of  justice.  The  effect  of 
the  abolition  of  the  nexum,  in  this  its  special  sense, 
whde  the  addictio  still  existed,  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  supposed  case  of  a  landlord's  remedy  for  the 
recovery  of  his  rent  by  distress  being  abolished, 
while  his  other  remedies  under  the  contract  for  let- 
ting and  hiring  remained. 

It  is  remarked  by  Gottling,*  that  "  the  compari- 
son of  the  adrogatio  and  the  adoptio  gives  Hip 
dearest  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Savigny's  view, 
who  rejects  the  notion  of  a  freeman  pledging  him- 
self. In  the  case  of  the  adrogatio  of  a  Roman,  who 
is  sui  juris,  there  was  no  niancipatio  which  such 
person  could  effect  ol  himself;  but  in  the  case  of 
adoption,  a  mancipatio  occurs,  and  it  is  effected  by 
the  living  father  and  the  son  together.  In  the  case 
of  coemtio,  it  certainly  appears  as  if  the  woman  of 
herself  effected  a  self-mancipation  ;  she,  however, 
■  uot  herself  auctor,  but  her  guardian  is  auctor." 
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ITnere  may  be  some  weight  in  this  obse  vation,  tan 
point  of  which  appears  to  be  this  :  there  was  man 
cipatio  in  the  case  of  adoption,  where  the  adopted 
person  was  in  the  power  of  another,  but  no  manci 
patio  in  the  case  of  adrogation,  where  the  adopted 
person  was  not  in  the  power  of  another.  The  tacit 
conclusion,  then,  seems  to  be,  that  if  in  one  case 
there  was  no  mancipatio,  and  yet  a  person  was 
brought  into  the  power  of  another  with  his  owtt 
consent,  there  could  be  no  mancipatio  when  a  per- 
son consented  to  put  himself  into  a  servile  relation 
to  another;  for  it  is  here  assumed  that  a  nexum 
was  voluntary.  But  this  is  not  a  legitimate  con- 
clusion. It  is  easy  to  see  that  mancipatio  in  the 
ease  of  adoption,  where  the  son  was  in  the  power 
of  the  father,  was  a  sufficient  form,  considering  ihat 
the  person  adopted  was  only  a  filiusfamilias ;  and 
that  adrogation,  which  was  of  a  person  who  was 
sui  juris,  was  a  very  different  matter,  and  required 
other  forms  to  be  observed,  because  the  person  ad- 
rogated  was  not  a  filiusfamilias.  (Vid.  Adoption.) 
A  nexum  effected  no  change  of  familia,  like  an 
adoption  or  adrogation  ;  and,  while  its  object  was 
different  from  that  of  both  of  these  ceremonies,  it  is 
quite  consistent  for  its  form  to  have  been  the  same 
as  the  form  of  the  one,  and  different  from  the  form 
of  the  other. 

The  mode  in  which  Gottling1  explains  this  mat 
ter  of  the  nexum  is  as  follows  :  "A  free  citizen  can 
come  into  a  mancipii  causa  when  he  cannot  pay  a 
loan  (as  confessum)  out  of  his  own  means.  What 
in  such  case  he  has  to  give  security  ( ir,  that  to 
which  he  has  bound  himself,  is  called  nexum  (name- 
ly, aes) ;  hence  the  phrases  nexi  datio,  nexi  libera- 
tio.  The  person  who  does  such  an  act  is  called 
nexum  (from  nexus  nexus)  miens,  nexum  /orient ; 
but  after  he  has  received  the  loan  in  the  above  so> 
emn  manner,  he  is  nexu  obligatus,  nexu  vinctus : 
as  soon  as  he  has  failed  to  fulfil  his  obligation,  and, 
in  consequence  of  such  failure,  has  been  addicted 
(addictus),  and  given  in  inaricipium  by  the  magis 
trate,  he  is  called  nexus  (adjective),  qui  se  nexum 
dedit :"  a  more  confused  account  of  the  thing,  or 
one  more  remote  from  legal  precision,  cannot  be 
imagined. 

The  lex  Po-tiha  (B.C.  326)  alleviated  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nexi.  So  far  as  we  can  understand  its 
provisions,  it  set  all  the  nexi  free,  or  made  them 
soluti,'  and  it  enacted  that,  for  the  future,  there 
shutild  be  no  nexum  (cautumque  in  posterum  ne  nec- 
tcrcntur),  and  that  no  debtor  should,  for  the  future, 
be  put  in  chains.  Addictio,  however,  stiii  contin- 
ued in  force  after  the  lex  Poetilia,  as  we  see  in  sev- 
eral instances.'  It  appears  from  the  lex  Galliae 
Cisalpina?,*  that  in  the  case  of  other  actions  there 
was  only  a  possessio  bonorum,  but  in  the  case  of 
pecunia  certa  credita  there  was  personal  execution. 
The  enactment  of  the  lex  Julia,  which  introduced 
the  bonorum  cessio,  and  gradual  changes  in  society, 
must  have  diminished  the  frequency  of  the  addictio 
(  Vnt.  Bonorum  Cehbio.) 

Neither  the  addictus  nor  the  nexus  was  a  slave, 
and  his  ingenuitas  was  only  in  suspense.  As  to  the 
nexum,  it  must  have  been  necessary  that  the  effect 
of  the  legal  act  by  which  the  ingenuus  was  made  a 
nexus  should  be  done  away  with  by  another  legal 
act ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  nexi  liberatio  which 
was  d».ne  per  ass  et  libram  It  also  appears,  from 
a  passage  in  Iavy.'  that  a  cciain  person,  who  «Jas 
jiidicatus  peouoias,  and  is  not  described  as  nexus, 
was  released  from  his  obligation  per  tes  et  libram 
In  the  lime  of  Gams,  an  imaginary  form  of  payment 
per  aes  et  libram  was  retained  in  cases  where  the 
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obligation  was  contracted  either  per  am  et  libram,  or 
was  due  ex  judicati  causa.1  There  seems,  indeed, 
no  reason  why  this  ceremony  should  have  been 
used  in  the  case  of  an  add  ictus  who  wished  to  be 
restored  to  his  former  state,  for  the  addictio  was  by 
implication  only  to  have  an  effect  till  the  debt  was 
paid.  It  might  be  contended  that  such  was  the  ef- 
fect of  the  nexum  also ;  but  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween the  effect  of  a  sentence  of  the  praetor  and  a 
solemn  act  like  that  of  the  nexum,  which  was  in 
form  a  transfer  of  ownership.  The  addictus  was 
protected  against  injuria  from  his  master,1  and  it  is 
said  that  he  retained  his  name  and  tribe ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  understand  how  he  retained 
his  tribe,  since  he  had  sustained  infamia.  Upon 
the  discharge  of  his  obligations,  the  addictus,  it 
seems,  returned  to  his  former  status. 

It  was  Niebuhr's  opinion  that  the  nexum,  when 
it  became  a  form  of  giving  security,  had  not  its 
complete  effect  until  the  deator  was  unable  to  pay, 
and  was  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  debtor- 
slave  by  the  addictio.  An  answer  to  this  is  con- 
tained in  a  passage  already  quoted.  If  it  required 
an  addictio  to  make  a  person  nexus,  what  was  the 
nse  of  a  nexum  when  a  man  might  become  addic- 
tus, even  when  there  was  no  nexum  1  The  only 
intelligible  solution  of  all  these  difficulties  is,  that  a 
nexum  had  an  immediate  effect. 

It  seems  to  be  a  legal  consequence  of  a  nexuin 
and  an  addictio,  that  the  children,  if  they  were  in 
the  power  of  the  parent,  must  follow  his  condition, 
as  ir.  the  case  of  adrogation. 

In  the  case  mentioned  in  Livy,1  where  the  son  is 
said  to  have  been  nexus  for  his  father's  debt  (cum 
it  nexum.  dedisset),  it  may  be  that  the  father  bound 
his  son  only,  which  he  could  certainly  do  just  in  the 
same  way  as  he  could  mancipate  him.  If  the  son 
was  not  in  his  father's  power,  he  could  still  bind 
himself  on  behalf  of  his  father.  The  expression  in 
Livy  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  which  of  the 
two  possible  cases  was  the  real  case,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  the  son  was  in  the  power  of  the  fa- 
ther. 

The  meaning  of  the  provision  in  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, as  cited  by  Gellius,  as  to  cutting  the  debtor  in 
pieces,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion.  Tay- 
lor, in  his  essay  (Comment,  ad  L.  Decenioiralem  de 
Inope  Debilore  in  partis  dissecando),  attempts  to  prove 
that  Gellius  misunderstood  the  old  law,  and  that  the 
words  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  "  partis  secanto :  si 
plus  minusve  secuerint  se  fraude  esto,"  mean  that 
the  several  creditors  are  entitled  to  have  the  "  par- 
tis," that  is,  the  "  opera;"  of  the  addictus,  divided  or 
distributed  among  them ;  and  he  goes  on  to  explain 
the  rest  of  the  law  in  these  terms  :  "  Communis  sit 
tervus  eorurn,  qui  quidem  adfuerint ;  et  sine  fraude 
esto,  si  ceteri  toties  procitati  suas  quoque  partis  in 
debitore  non  vindicaverint."  But  the  arguments  of 
Taylor  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  conjec- 
ture that  the  "  partis"  are  the  shares  of  the  credi- 
tors arising  from  the  sale  of  the  debtor,  is  also  un- 
supported by  any  proof.  This  monstrous  enact- 
ment, if  we  take  it  literally,  shocks  all  our  notions 
of  huoianity,  but  it  has  been  well  observed  that  it 
is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
dd  Roman  law  ;  and  the  fact  of  an  actual  division 
of  a  debtor's  body  not  being  on  record,  is  no  proof 
against,  and  hardly  furnishes  a  presumption  against 
the  existence  of  such  a  law.  The  Romans  had  no 
prisons  for  debtors.  The  creditor  was  the  debtor's 
jailer,  and  we  know  that  in  the  oldest  time  he  was 
often  a  cruel  keeper.  When  there  were  several 
creditors  who  claimed  the  body  of  a  debtor,  he 
might  be  kept  by  any  one  for  the  benefit  of  himself 
uid  the  reist  till  the  sixty  days  were  over ;  but  after 
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that  time,  if  the  creditors  could  not  e^ree  among 
themselves,  there  was  no  possible  mode  of  settling 
their  conflicting  claims  than  that  which  the  law  o! 
the  Decemviri  gave  them,  and  which  they  migh> 
adopt  if  they  chose.  Such  a  law  could  never  be 
carried  into  effect  in  any  country,  as  the  legislators 
must  have  well  known,  and  thus,  while  its  terms 
fully  satisfied  the  claims  of  the  creditors,  in  prac- 
tice it  may  have  turned  out  really  favourable  to  the 
debtor.  (Vid.  the  remarks  of  Gellius  on  this  part 
of  the  law.1)  But  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
quite  a  different  matter  from  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence, which  is  in  no  way  to  be  questioied  because 
we  cannot  explain  it. 

The  various  authorities  on  the  subject  ol  the 
nexum  and  addictio  are  referred  to  by  Rem,  Do* 
Rom.  Privatrechf,  p.  313,  &c.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  es- 
say of  Savigny,  Ueber  das  altromische  Schuldrecht 
Berlin,  1834,  and  is  only  generally  acquainted  with 
it  from  other  works.  The  whole  subject  is  still  en- 
cumbered with  difficulty,  as  will  appear  from  a  ref- 
erence to  the  various  writers  on  this  subject.  The 
note  of  Walter'  appears  to  contain  the  true  state- 
ment as  to  the  difference  between  the  effect  of  a 
nexum  and  a  res  judicata  ;  but  he  rejects  the  notion 
of  a  man  selling  or  pledging  himself. 

NIMBUS  VI'TREUS.    (Vid.  Nix.) 

*NITRUM  (virpov).  "  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remark,"  says  Adams,  "  that  the  Latin  Nttrutn 
and  the  Greek  virpov  was  a  very  different  substance 
from  the  modern  nitrate  of  potass  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  determine  its  real  nature.  Geoffroy,  indeed, 
looked  upon  it  as  having  been  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  salt  of  tartar  or  potash ;  but  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  it  was  a  native  composition  of  soda. 
It  appears  from  Martial  and  Serapion  that  it  was 
nearly  allied  to  common  salt,  which  we  know  to  be 
a  compound  of  soda.  From  the  circumstance  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  the  Bible,  that  an  efferves> 
cence  was  produced  by  pouring  vinegar  upon  it,  we 
may  also  determine,  with  some  confidence,  that  it 
was  a  carbonate.  It  seems  probable,  then.,  that  it 
was  a  carbonate  of  soda.  This  is  also  the  opinion 
of  Coray,  no  mean  authority  on  such  a  matter.  Dr 
Kidd,  however,  maintains  that,  though  the  terms 
natron  and  nitrum  are  commonly  applicable  to  the 
native  carbonate  of  soda,  they  were  sometimes  ap- 
plied likewise  to  saltpetre  and  sal  ammoniac.  He 
thinks  that  Pliny,  in  the  following  sentence,  ap- 
plies it  to  the  latter  :  '  Cake  aspersunl'  reddit  odoretn 
■vehemenlem.''  The  v'npov  is  called  x°^LCITPa^ov  ov 
Plato,  from  Chalistra,  a  lake  in  Macedonia."* 

NIX  (piw),  Snow,  was  used  by  the  Greeks  aiid 
Romans  in  various  ways  as  an  accompaniment  to 
their  meals  in  warm  «eafher.  The  great  antiquity 
of  the  practice  is  shown  by  Athenasus.4  They  drank 
water  cooled  by  the  admixture  of  snow."  Also, 
when  the  wine  was  mixed  in  the  vase  (vid.  Crater), 
snow  was  poured  into  it  instead  of  water,  so  as  to 
cool  and  to  dilute  it  at  the  same  time.'  Fragments 
of  ice  were  put  into  the  cups  of  wine  with  the  same 
view.7  Another  method  of  applying  the  snow  was 
by  passing  wine  through  a  strainer  or  colander  filled 
with  snow  ;  by  this  process  the  wine  was  also  ren- 
dered clear.8  The  "  nimbus  vitreus,"  mentioned 
by  Martial,'  seems  to  have  been  a  glass  colander, 
which  was  filled  with  snow  so  as  to  look  like  a  cloud 
and  from  which  the  wine,  after  passing  through  the 
snow,  descended  in  a  shower.    Moreover,  we  learn 
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tbaf  water  which  was  poured  upon  the  hands  ot 
ihi  jests  before  a  splendid  dinner  was  sometimes 
cocied  VTth  snow.1 

In  consequence  of  this  abundant  use  of  snow  and 
ice,  they  became  articles  of  traffic*  They  were 
brought  to  Rome  in  carta  and  wagons,  kept  in  ice- 
housei,'  and  surrounded  with  chaff  and  shaggy 
blanket  j  to  prevent  them  from  melting,*  agreeably 
to  'the  practice  still  adopted  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
»nd  Asia.    (  Vid.  Psyleter.) 

NODUS,  in  a  special  sense,  was  applied  to  the 
/bllowing  parts  of  dress  :  I.  The  knot  used  in  tying 
on  the  scaif  (md.  Chlamys)  or  other  article  consti- 
tuting the  Amictus.  This  was  often  effected  by  the 
aid  of  a  brooch  (vid.  Fibula),  a  ring,  or  some  jewel.4 
but  frequently  in  the  method  shown  in  the  woodcut 
of  Diana  at  page  245.  II.  The  knot  of  hair  (Kopvp.- 
fof ,  Kpu6vXo(),  either  at  the  top  or  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  adopted  by  both  sexes  in  fastening  their  long 
hair,  which  was  turned  upward  or  backward  for  the 
purpose  (crine  rursus  adducto  revocare  nodo').  Exam- 
ples may  be  seen  in  the  woodcuts  at  p.  291,292,314, 
443.  III.  The  knot  of  leather  worn  by  boys  of  the 
poorer  classes  at  Rome  instead  of  the  golden  Bulla. 

NOMEN  ((iREEK)  (nvopa).  The  Greeks,  as  is 
well  known,  bore  only  one  name,'  and  it  was  one 
of  the  especial  rights  of  a  father  to  choose  the  names 
for  his  children,  and  to  alter  them  if  he  pleased.8  It 
was  customary  to  give  to  the  eldest  son  the  name 
of  the  grandfather  on  his  father's  side.  The  history 
of  Greece  contains  many  instances  of  this  custom, 
and  Sositheus9  says,  "  I  gave  to  my  eldest  son,  as 
is  just  (ooxep  Kai  dixaiov  lari).  the  name  of  my  fa- 
ther."10 What  custom  was  generally  followed  with 
regard  to  the  other  children  may  be  inferred  from 
liie  same  passage,  for  Sositheus  goes  on  to  say,  that 
he  called  his  second  son  after  the  name  of  his  wife's 
father,  the  third  after  a  relative  of  his  wife,  and  the 
fourth  son  after  his  own  grandfather  on  his  mother's 
•ide.  Mothers  seem  also  sometimes  to  have  as- 
sumed the  right  of  giving  the  names  to  their  chil- 
dren,11 and  it  may  be  that,  as  in  the  case  described 
by  Aristophanes,11  sometimes  a  quarrel  arose  be- 
tween the  parents,  if  they  could  not  agree  upon  the 
name  to  be  given  to  a  child.  A  boy  also  sometimes 
received  the  name  of  his  father,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Demosthenes  and  Dcinades,  or  one  similar  to  that 
of  his  father.  Nausinicus  thus  called  his  son  Nau- 
eiphilus,  and  Calibrates  called  his  son  Callistratus  " 
A  similar  method  was  sometimes  adopted  in  the 
names  of  several  brothers,  thus  two  brothers,  in 
the  speech  of  Lysias  against  Diagiton,  are  called  Di- 
odotus  and  Diogiton  In  some  cases,  lastly,  the 
name  of  a  son  was  a  patronymicon,  formed  from  the 
name  of  the  father,  as  Phocion,  the  son  of  Phocos. 

The  day  on  which  children  received  their  names 
was  the  tentli  after  their  birth.1*  According  to  some 
accounts,  a  child  received  its  name  as  early  as  the 
seventh,  or  even  fifth  day  after  its  birth  (Vid.  Am- 
PHIDROMIA-)  The  tenth  day,  called  Aendri),  however, 
was  a  festive  day,  and  friends  and  relatives  were 
Invited  to  take  part  in  a  sacrifice  and  a  repast, 
whence  the  expressions  AtnaTipj  friieiv  and  StKuTr/v 
loTipv.  If  in  a  court  of  justice  proofs  could  be  ad- 
duced that  a  father  had  held  the  oeKurti,  it  was  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  he  had  recognised  the  child  as 
his  own.1* 


1  (Petnin.,  Sal.,  31.)— 2.  (Euthydea  sp  Alt«  n  I  r .  —  Plm., 
B.  N.,  in.,  4,  19  )-3.  (Seneca,  L  c.)  —  4.  (Plutarch,  Sympn*., 

•.)—».  (Vine.,  jEn.,1.,320;       301  ;  xi.,77fi.— <l  I  Da 
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«»ot..  ii  .  p.  10  7.    JaWU,  lie  Pyrrh.  hered  ,  p.  80  ) 


The  fact  that  every  Greek  had  only  one  tamr 
rendered  it  necessary  to  have  an  innumerable  vari- 
ety of  names,  and  never  has  a  nation  shown  more 
taste,  ingenuity,  and  invention  in  devising  them  than 
the  ancient  Greeks.  But,  however  great  the  num- 
ber of  names  might  be,  ambiguity  and  confusion 
could  not  be  avoided,  and  in  reading  the  wc  rks  of 
the  Greeks  we  are  not  always  certain  whe'her  the 
same  name  in  different  passages  or  writers  belongs 
to  one  or  to  several  persons.  The  Greek*  them- 
selves were  aware  of  this,  and,  where  accuracy  was 
of  importance,  they  used  various  means  to  p»  event 
mistakes.  Sometimes  they  added  the  name  of  the 
father  in  the  genitive  case,  as  'A/U(6tar5j?f  6  KXe.viov, 
THeioToavaZ  6  Tlavaaviov  :  sometimes  they  added 
the  name  of  the  place  or  country  in  which  a  person 
was  born,  in  the  form  of  an  adjective,  as  OovKv6i6r/( 
6  'KOrfvalog,  'HpdSurog  ' X'kLKapvaaoevQ,  TLappavrtdric 
Haiavievf,  AiK.aia.pxoc  6  Meooyvioc,  &c.  ;  sometimes 
they  added  an  epithet  to  the  name,  expressing  ei- 
ther the  occupation  or  profession  which  a  person 
followed,  or  indicating  the  school  to  which  he  be- 
longed. Instances  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
that  it  is  superfluous  to  quote  any  The  custom  of 
adding  the  father's  name  was  called  -rrarpoBev  bvo- 
pd&odai.1 

in  common  life  the  Greeks  had  yet  another  means 
of  avoiding  ambiguity,  and  this  was  the  frequent  use 
of  nicknames,  expressive  of  mental  or  bodily  pecu- 
liarities and  defects  Thus  Demosthenes  was  from 
his  childhood  called  BdraXos*  Aristophanes'  men- 
tions several  names  of  birds  which  were  used  as  nick- 
names ;  other  nicknames  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus.' 

NOMEN  (ROMAN).  In  the  earliest  history  of 
Rome  there  occur  persons  who  are  designated  by 
only  one  name,  such  as  Romulus,  Remus,  and  othV. 
ers,  while  there  are  many,  also,  who  bear  two  names 
The  Romans  of  a  later  age  were  themselves  uncer 
tain  as  to  the  legitimate  number  of  mimes  borne  by 
the  earliest  Romans;  and  while  Varro,6  Appian,' 
and  others  stated  that  the  earliest  Romans  used 
only  to  have  one  name,  their  opponents  adduced  a 
great  many  instances  in  which  persons  had  two. 
This  question  will  perhaps  be  placed  in  a  more 
proper  light,  and  become  more  satisfactorily  settled, 
if  we  consider  separately  the  three  distinct  elementa 
of  which  the  Roman  nation  was  composed  in  its  or- 
igin, and  it  will  then  be  found  that  both  Varro  and 
his  opponents  are  right  or  wrong  according  as  their 
assertions  are  applied  to  one  or  to  all  of  the  three 
tribes. 

The  Sabines,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
end  of  their  existence,  had  two  names,'  one  indica- 
ting the  individual  as  such  (prtenomen),  e.  g.,  Albus, 
Volesus,  Poinpus,*  Talus,*  Caius,  Titus,  Quintus, 
Appuis,  Ar ,  and  the  second  the  gens  to  which  the 
individual  belonged,  which  terminated,  like  the  Ro- 
man riomma  L'f  ntilicia,  in  iu»  or  aim,  e.  g.,  Tatius, 
Pompilius,  Claiidius,  tte.  It  is,  moreover,  s  feature 
peculiar  to  the  Sabines,  that  a  person  sometimes,  in- 
stead of  a  prrt-nomen  and  a  nomen  gentilicium,  had 
two  nomina  gentilicia,  one  indicating  the  gens  rf 
his  father,  and  the  other  that  of  his  mother.  The 
latter  sometimes  preceded  and  sometimes  followed 
the  former  This  custom  is  clear  from  Livy,10  who 
mentions  a  Campan ian  (Sabine)  woman,  Paculla 
Mima,  who  was  married  to  a  man  who  bore  the  name 
of  Cerrinina  from  his  gens,  and  one  of  the  sons  ol 
these  parents  was  called  Minius  Orr  urns  Another 
instance  is  the  name  oi  the  Sabine  aug'ir  Attius  Na 


I.  (Paua.,  m.,  7,  4  4.— Xni.,  (Enm.,  7,  «  3.)  — 8.  tMmiiML, 
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viva,  where,  wv.ording  to  Dionysius,1  Attius  is  the 
tvo/M  ovyyet  eriKov.  Dionysius,  however,  must  be 
jiistaken  in  making  Navius  an  bvo/ia  npoanyopiKov, 
if  he  meant  this  to  be  the  same  as  the  Roman  prae- 
nomen,  which  the  name  Navius  never  was.  In  all 
probability,  therefore,  both  Attius  and  Navius  are 
nomina  gentilicia.  A  third  instance  seems  to  be 
Minatius,  l^agius,*  the  son  of  Decius  Magius.  This 
practice  must  have  been  very  common  among  the 
Sabines,  for  in  most  cases  in  which  the  two  names 
of  a  person  have  come  down  to  us,  both  have  the 
termination  ius,  as  Marius  Egnatius,  Herius  Asi- 
nius,8  Statius  Gellius,*  Ofilius  Calavius.  A  more 
complete  list  of  such  Sabine  names  is  given  by  Got- 
tling,8  who  supposes  that  a  son  bore  the  two  nomi- 
na gentilicia  of  his  father  and  mother  only  as  long 
as  he  was  unmarried,  and  that  at  his  marriage  he 
only  retained  the  nomen  gentilicium  of  his  father, 
and,  instead  of  that  of  his  mother,  took  that  of  his 
wife.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence. Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  Sabines  at 
all  times  had  two  names,  one  a  real  praenomen,  or 
a  nomen  gentilicium  serving  as  a  praenomen,  and 
the  second  a  real  nomen  gentilicium,  derived  from 
the  gens  of  the  father.  The  Sabine  women  bore, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Paculla  Minia,  like- 
wise two  names,  e.  g.,  Vestia  Oppia,  Faucula  Clu- 
via,*  but  whether,  in  case  they  both  terminate  in  ia, 
they  are  nomina  gentilicia,  and  whether  the  one,  as 
Gottling  thinks,  is  derived  from  the  gens  of  the 
woman's  father,  and  the  other  from  that  of  her  hus- 
band, cannot  be  decided.  Many  Sabines  appear  also 
to  have  had  a  cognomen  besides  their  praenomen 
and  nomen  gentilicium  ;  but,  wherever  this  occurs, 
the  prasnomen  is  generally  omitted,  e.  g.,  Herennius 
•JJassus,7  Calavius  Perolla,*  Vettius  Cato,"  Insteius 
Cato,  Popaedius  Silo,  Papius  Mutilus.10  Such  a  cog- 
nomen must,  as  among  the  Romans,  have  distin- 
guished the  several  familiae  contained  in  one  gens. 

The  Latins  in  the  earliest  times  had  generally 
only  one  name,  as  is  seen  in  the  instances  adduced 
by  Varro,11  Romulus,  Remus,  Faustulus,  to  which 
we  may  add  the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  aborigi- 
nes (Latins),  Latinus,  Ascanius,  Capetus,  Capys, 
Procas,  Numitor,  Amulius,  and  others.  When, 
therefore,  Varro  and  Appian  say  that  the  earliest 
Romans  had  only  one  name,  they  were  probably 
thinking  of  the  Latins.  There  occur,  indeed,  even 
at  an  early  period,  Latins  with  two  names,  such  as 
Geminus  Metius,  Metius  Suffetius,  Vitruvius  Vac- 
cus,  Turnus  Herdonius,  &c. ;  but  these  names  seem 
to  be  either  two  nomina  gentilicia,  or  one  a  nomen 
gentilicium  and  the  other  a  cognomen,  and  the  Lat- 
ins do  not  appear  to  have  had  genuine  praenomina, 
such  as  occur  among  the  Sabines,  and  afterward 
among  the  Romans. 

The  Etruscans  in  the  Roman  historians  generally 
bear  only  one  name,  as  Porsenna,  Spurinna,  which 
apparently  confirms  the  opinion  of  Varro ;  but  on 
many  urns  in  the  tombs  of  Etruria,  such  names  ter- 
minating in  na  are  frequently  preceded  by  a  praeno- 
men. Muller,"  and  Gottling,11  who  follows  him,  are 
of  opinion  that  no  Etruscan  ever  bore  a  nomen  gen- 
tilicium, and  that  the  names  terminating  in  na  are 
mere  cognomina  or  agnomina.  Niebuhr,1*  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks,  and  with  more  probability,  that 
the  Etruscan  na  corresponds  to  the  Sabine  and  Ro- 
man ius,  and  that,  accordingly,  such  names  as  Por- 
senna, Spurinna,  Caecina,  Perperna,  Vibenna,  Er- 
genna,  Mastarna,  &c,  are  real  nomina  gentilicia. 

1.  (iii.,  p.  203.)— 2.  (Veil.  Patero.,  ii.,  16.)— 3.  (Appian,  Bell. 
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Patero.,  ii.,  16.)— 1 1.  (ap.  Val.  Max.,  1.  o.)  — 12.  (Etrnak.,  i.,  p. 
413,  &c.)—l3.  (1.  c,  p.  31.;  — 14  (Hut  of  Rome,  ■.,  3&1,  note 
MS.  and  p  500,  note  1107  ) 
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From  this  comparison  of  the  three  original  tiibea, 
it  is  clear  that,  when  the  Romans  became  unitef 
into  one  nation,  they  chiefly  followed  the  custom  of 
the  Sabines,  and  perhaps  that  of  the  Latins.1  Ori- 
ginally every  Roman  citizen  belonged  to  a  gens,  and 
derived  his  name  (nomen  or  nomen  gentilicium)  from 
his  gens.  The  nomen  gentilicium  general  Y  termi- 
nated in  ius,  or  with  a  preceding  e,  in  eius,  which  in 
later  times  was  often  changed  into  aus,  as  Annius, 
Anneius  and  Annasus  ;  Appuleius  and  Appulaeus. 
Nomina  gentilicia  terminating  in  ilius  melius,  some- 
times change  tneir  termination  into  the  diminuiive 
illus  and  ellus,  as  Opillus,  Hostillus,  Quintillus,  and 
Ofellus,  instead  of  Opilius,  Hostilius,  Quintilius,  and 
Ofelius.'  Besides  this  nomen  gentilicium,  every 
Roman  had  a  name,  called  prasnomen,  which  prece- 
ded the  nomen  gentilicium,  and  which  was  peculiar 
to  him  as  an  individual,  e.  g.,  Caius,  Lucius,  Marcus, 
Cneius,  Sextus,  &c.  In  early  times  this  name  was 
given  to  boys  when  they  attained  the  age  of  puber- 
tas,  that  is,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  or,  according  to 
others,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,3  when  they  receiv- 
ed the  toga  virilis.*  At  a  later  time  it  was  custom- 
ary to  give  to  boys  a  prasnomen  on  the  ninth  day 
after  their  birth,  and  to  girls  on  the  eighth  day. 
This  solemnity  was  preceded  by  a  lustratio  of  the 
child,  whence  the  day  was  called  dies  lustricus,  dies 
nominum,  or  nominalia*  The  prasnomen  given  to  a 
boy  was  in  most  cases  that  of  the  father,  but  some- 
times that  of  the  grandfather  or  great-grandfather. 
Hence  we  frequently  meet  with  instances  like  M. 
Tullius,  M.  F.,  that  is,  Marcus  Tullius,  Marci  filius, 
or  C.  Octavius,  C.  F.,  C.  N.,  C.  P.,  that  is,  Caius 
Octavius,  Caii  filius,  Caii  nepos,  Caii  pronepos. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  praenomen  was  given 
without  any  reference  to  father  or  grandfather,  &c. 
There  existed,  according  to  Varro,  about  thirty  prae- 
nomina, while  nomina  gentilicia  were  innumerable. 
These  two  names,  a  praenomen  and  a  nomen  gen- 
tilicium, or  simply  nomen,  were  indispensable  to  a 
Roman,  and  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient 
to  designate  him  ;  hence  the  numerous  instances  ol 
Romans  being  designated  only  by  these  two  names, 
even  in  cases  where  a  third  or  fourth  name  was 
possessed  by  the  person.  Plebeians,  however,  in 
many  cases,  only  possessed  two  names,  as  C.  Ma- 
rius, Q.  Sertorius,  Cn.  Pompeius,  &c.  The  praeno- 
men characterized  a  Roman  citizen  as  an  individ- 
ual, and  gave  him,  as  it  were,  his  caput  (vid.  Caput) 
at  the  time  when  he  received  it.  As  women  had 
not  the  full  caput  of  men,  they  only  bore  the  fem 
inine  form  of  the  nomen  gentilicium,  as  Cornelia, 
Sempronia,  Tullia,  Terentia,  Porcia,  &c.  In  later 
times,  however,  we  find  that  women  also  sometimes 
had  a  praenomen,  which  they  received  when  they 
married,  and  which  was  the  feminine  form  of  the 
praenomen  of  their  husbands,  such  as  Caia,  Lucia, 
Publia.'  Caia  Cascilia,  the  wife  of  L.  Tarquinius, 
if  the  name  be  historical,  is  an  exception  to  this 
mle.7  When  Macrobius9  states  that  girls  received 
their  name  (he  evidently  means  the  praenomen)  on 
the  eighth  day  after  their  birth,  he  alludes,  as  in  the 
case  of  boys  receiving  theirs  on  the  ninth  day,  to 
an  innovation  of  later  times,  and  among  the  female 
praenomma  given  at  such  an  early  age,  we  may  reck- 
on Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia,  Quarta,  Postuma,  &c* 
Vestal  virgins,  at  the  appointment  to  their  priest 
hood  (captio),  when  they  left  the  patria  potestas,  re- 
ceived, like  marned  women,  a  praenomen,  e.  g.,  Caia 
Tarratia  or  Caia  Suffetia.1' 
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E»ery  Roman  citizen,  besides  belonging  to  a 
gens,  was  also  a  member  of  a  fan  .lia  contained  in 
a  gens,  and,  as  a  member  of  such  a  familia,  he  had 
or  might  have  a  third  name  or  cognomen.  Such  cog- 
nomina  were  derived  by  the  Romans  from  a  vane-  ] 
tv  of  mental  or  bodily  peculiarities,  or  from  some 
remarkable  event  in  the  life  of  the  person  who  was 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  familia.  Such  cog- 
nomina  are  Asper,  Imperiosus,  Magnus,  Maximus, 
Pablicola,  Brutus,  Capito,  Cato,  Naso,  Labeo,  Cae- 
caa.  Ccero,  Scipio,  Sulla,  Torquatus,  &c.  These 
Dame*  were  in  most  cases  hereditary,  and  descend- 
ed tc  the  latest  members  of  a  familia ;  in  some 
cases  they  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  given  for  special  reasons.  Many 
Romans  had  a  second  cognomen  (cognomen  secun- 
ium  or  agnomen),  which  was  given  to  them  as  an 
honorary  distinction,  and  in  commemoration  of 
some  memorable  deed  or  event  of  their  life,  e.  g., 
Africanus,  Asiaticus,  HispaL'us,  Cretensis,  Macedo- 
nicus,  Numantianus,  &c.  Such  agnomina  were 
sometimes  given  by  one  general  to  another,  some- 
times by  the  army  and  confirmed  by  the  chief  gen- 
eral, sometimes  by  the  people  in  the  comitia,  and 
sometimes  they  were  assumed  by  the  person  him- 
self as  in  the  case  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus. 
Sometimes  also,  a  person  a  !opted  a  second  cogno- 
men which  was  t'erived  from  the  name  of  his  mother, 
as  M.  Porcius  Ca'.o  Salonianus  or  Saloninus,  who 
was  the  son  of  M.  Cato  Censorius  and  of  Salonia.1 

The  regular  order  in  which  these  names  follow- 
ed one  another  was  this:  1.  praenomen  ;  2.  nomen 
gentilicium :  3.  cognomen  primum ,  4.  cognomen 
secundum  or  agnomen.  Sometimes  the  name  of 
the  tribe  to  which  a  person  belonged  was  added  to 
his  name,  in  the  ablative  case,  as  Q.  Verres  Ro- 
milia,*  C.  Claudius  Palatina,3  Ser.  Sulpicius  I.erno- 
nia.4  No  one  was  allowed  to  assume  a  nomen 
gentilicium  or  a  cognomen  which  did  not  belong  to 
him,  and  he  who  did  so  was  guilty  of  falsum.' 

It  must  have  been  in  comparatively  few  cases 
that  persons  had  a  fourth  name  or  agnomen  ;  but  the 
three  others  were,  at  least  at  a  late  period,  when 
he  plebeian  aristocracy  had  become  established, 
.bought  indispensable  to  any  one  who  claimed  to 
belong  to  an  ancient  family  •  In  the  intercourse  of 
common  life,  nowever,  and  especially  among  friends 
and  relatives,  it  was  customary  to  address  one  an- 
other only  by  the  praenomen  or  cognomen,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  letters  of  Cicero  It  was  but  very 
seldom  that  persons  were  addressed  by  their  nomen 
gentilicium.  The  most  common  mode  of  stating 
the  name  ot  a  person,  in  cases  where  legal  accuracy 
was  not  the  object,  was  that  of  mentioning  the 
praenomen  and  cognomen,  with  the  omission  of  the 
nomen  gentilicium,  which  was  easily  understood. 
Thus  Caius  Julius  Caesar  would,  during  the  better 
ages  of  the  Republic  and  in  familiar  address,  be 
called  Caius,  otherwise  Cams  Caesar,  or  even  Caius 
Julius,  but  never  Julius  Caesar,  which  was  only 
done  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  and 
under  the  Empire,  a*  >n  Albius  Tibullus,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Meiieiiiii-  Agrlppa,  &c.  A  very  common 
mode  of  stating  the  name  of  a  person  during  these 
latter  times  was  that  of  merely  mentioning  the  cog- 
nomen, provided  the  person  bearing  it  was  suffi- 
ciently known  oi  notorious,  as  we  speak  of  Milton 
and  Johnson,  without  adding  any  other  distinction, 
although  there  are  many  persons  bearing  the  same 
name.  The  most  common  of  these  cases  among 
the  Romans  are  Verres,  Carbo,  Cato,  Ccpio,  Cicero, 
Caesar,  Sulla,  <fcc.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  anil 
Tiberius,  it  became  very  common  to  invert  the  an- 
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cient  order  of  nomen  and  cognomen,  and  !o  iay,  «. 
g.,  Drusus  Claudius,  or  Silvanus  Plautius,  instead 
of  Claudius  Drusus  and  Plautius  Silvanus. 

Roman  women  had  likewise  sometimes  a  cogno- 
men, although  instances  of  it  are  very  rare.  It  waa 
sometimes,  like  that  of  men,  derived  from  personal 
peculiarities,  such  as  Rufa  and  Pusilia  ;*  sometime* 
from  the  nomen  gentilicium  of  their  husbands,  aa 
Junia  Claudilla,  Ennia  Naevia,3  Livia  Ocellina,*  and 
sometimes  from  the  cognomen  of  their  husbands,  aa 
Caecilia  Metella. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Republic  and  the 
early  period  of  the  Empire,  when  the  Roman  fran- 
chise was  given  to  whole  countries  and  provinces, 
the  persons  who  thus  acquired  the  civitas  frequent- 
ly adopted  the  praenomen  and  nomen  of  the  person 
through  whose  interest  they  had  obtained  the  dis 
tinction,  or  of  the  emperor  himself.  After  the  time 
ofCaracalla(A.D.  212),  when  all  the  free  inhabitant 
of  the  Empire  had  obtained  the  Roman  franchise, 
and  wher  thegentilician  relations  whirh  had  already 
gradually  fa^'er  into  oblivion  were  totally  forgotten, 
any  person  might  auopt  what  name  he  pleased, 
either  ancient  or  newly  invented,  and  even  change 
his  name  if  he  did  not  like  it  ;6  and  henceforth  the 
ancient  Roman  names  disappear  from  the  history 
of  the  Empire  with  incredible  rapidity. 

If  a  person,  by  adoption,  passed  from  one  gens 
into  another,  he  assumed  the  prajnomen,  nomen, 
and  cognomen  of  his  adoptive  father,  and  added  to 
these  the  name  of  his  former  gens,  with  the  termi- 
nation anus.  Thus  C  Octavius,  after  being  adopted 
by  his  uncle  C.  Julius  Cassar,  was  called  C  Julius 
Caesar  Octavianus,  and  the  son  of  L.  ^Emilius 
Paullus,  when  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  was 
called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  ,-Emilianus.  (  Vid  Adop- 
tion, Roman.)  There  were,  however,  two  gen- 
tes,  viz.,  the  gens  Antonia  and  the  gens  Flaminia, 
which,  in  case  of  any  of  their  gentiles  being  adopt- 
ed into  another  gens,  took  the  termination  t»uf 
instead  of  ami.?,  as  Antoninus  and  Flainimnus,  in- 
stead of  Antonianus  and  1'laminianus  Sometimes, 
also,  the  cognomen  of  the  lonner  family  was  re- 
tained, and  added,  without  any  alteration,  to  the 
name  of  the  adoptive  father,  as  in  the  case  of  Q. 
Servilius  Caepio  Brutus.*  This  was  only  done  in 
case  the  cognomen  was  of  great  celebrity  ;  and  it 
sometimes  underwent  a  change  in  the  termination. 
Thus  Claudius  Marcellus,  when  adopted  by  Corne- 
lius Lentulus,  was  called  Cornelius  Lent  ulus  Mar 
cellinus.'  If  one  man  adopted  two  brothers,  the 
adoptive  father  might  choose  any  prcnunien  at  his 
discretion,  in  order  to  distinguish  his  adoptive  sons 
from  each  other.  Thus,  when  Augustus  adopted 
the  two  sons  of  Aennpa,  he  gave  to  the  one  the 
praenomen  Caius,  an»t  In  the  other  the  pra-uomen 
Lucius.'  During  ihn  early  period  of  the  Empire,  it 
appears  to  have  sometimes  occurred  that  a  person, 
when  adopted  inlr  another  gens,  added  his  own 
nomen  gentilicium  without  any  alteration,  to  that 
of  his  adoptive  lather  as  in  the  cases  of  C  I'll. i< us 
Caecilius  Seeundus  and  L  ./Elius  Aurehus  Uoinmo- 
dus.*  Besides  this,  many  other  irregularities  oc- 
curred in  eases  of  adoption  during  the  period  of  the 
Empire,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  t« 
enumerate  them  here. 

Slaves  had  only  one  name,  and  usually  retained 
that  which  they  had  borne  before  they  came  into 
slavery  If  a  slave  was  restored  to  freedom,  he  re- 
ceived the  prtenomen  and  nomen  gentilii'ium  of  his 
former  master,  and  to  these  was  added  the  name 
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which  he  had  had  as  a  slave.  He  became  thus,  in 
some  measure,  the  gentilis  of  his  former  master,  in 
as  far  as  he  had  the  same  nomen  gentilicium,  but 
he  had  none  of  the  other  claims  which  a  freeborn 
gentilis  had.1  Instances  of  such  freedmen  are  Ti- 
tus Ampius  MenanWer,  a  freedman  of  T.  Ampius 
Balbus  ;s  L.  Cornelius  Ohrysogonus,  a  freedman  of 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla  ;3  M  rullius  Laurea  and  M.  Tul- 
lius  Tiro,  freedmen  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  emancipator  sometimes  avoided 
giving  to  his  freedman  his  nomen  gentilicium,  for 
Dion  Cassius*  mentions  a  freedman  of  J.  Caesar 
whose  nomen  gentilicium  is  Licinius.  If  the  state 
emancipated  a  servus  publicus,  and  gave  him  the 
franchise  at  the  same  time,  any  preenomen  and  no- 
men were  given  to  him,  or  he  took  these  names 
from  the  magistrate  who  performed  the  act  of 
emancipation  in  the  name  of  the  state,  and  then 
received  a  cognomen  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
eity,  as  Romanus  or  Roman  ensis* 

NOMISMATOS  AIA*eOPA2  TPA*H  (vo/ulcpa- 
rof  dca^dopac  -/pa<j>r/)  is  the  name  of  the  public 
action  which  might,  at  Athens,  be  brought  against 
any  one  who  coined  money  either  too  light  in  weight 
or  not  consisting  of  the  pure  metal  prescribed  by  the 
law.  The  lawful  punishment  inflicted  upon  a  per- 
son in  case  he  was  convicted  was  death.'  What 
action  might  be  brought  against  those  who  coined 
money  without  the  sanction  of  the  Republic,  and 
how  such  persons  were  punished,  is  not  known.7 

NOMOPHYL'ACES  (NopofvTLatces).  This  name 
denotes  certain  magistrates  or  official  persons  of 
high  authoiity,  who  exercised  a  control  over  other 
magistrates,  and,  indeed,  over  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  it  being  their  duty  to  see  that  the  laws 
were  duly  administered  and  obeyed.  Mention  is 
made  of  such  officers  at  Sparta  and  elsewhere, 
and  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers  who  wrote  on 
'egislation  appear  to  have  thought  that  such  a  body 
of  men  was  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  social 
lommunity.'  No  such  body  existed  at  Athens,  for 
they  mus,t  have  had  a  power  too  great  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  democracy.  The  senate  of  500,  or  the 
ateopagitic  council,  performed  in  some  measure 
the  office  of  law-guardians  but  the  only  persons 
designated  by  this  name  appear  to  have  been  infe- 
rior functionaries  (a  sort  of  police),  whose  business 
it  was  to  prevent  ^regularities  and  disturbances  in 
the  public  assemblies.  Even  their  existence  has 
>>een  doubted  by  modei  ji  writers  :  some  think  they 
have  been  confounded  with  the  deo/ioderai.  An- 
other hypothesis  is,  that  the  office  was  never  intro- 
duced until  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who, 
when  he  was  invested  with  the  authority  of  lawgiver 
by  Cassander,  gave  to  the  Eleven  the  additional 
duty  of  watching  the  conduct  of  all  the  other  ma- 
gistrates, with  a  view  to  introduce  a  more  aristo- 
cratical  government.  In  favour  of  this  opinion,  it 
has  been  observed,  that  the  office  of  vofiotyvlanec:  '.a 
only  mentioned  by  grammarians,  and  they  refer  to 
Dinarchus,  who  was  the  friend  and  contemporary 
of  Demetrius  10 

NOMOS  (vofioc).  This  word  comprehends  the 
notion  not  only  of  established  or  statute  law,  but 
likewise  of  all  customs  and  opinions  to  which  long 
prescription  or  natural  feeling  gives  the  force  of 
law  ;  as  Euripides11  expresses  it,  to  kv  xpovv  fuiKpv 
vofitfiov  ael  <f>voei  re  wetbvKoc.    In  the  heroic  ages, 
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before  the  period  of  authentic  history  begins,  we 
find  in  the  Homeric  and  other  poems  traces  of  a 
general  belief  among  the  Greeks  that  government 
ought  to  be  controlled  by  law.  As  even  the  su- 
preme God  was  supposed  to  be  subject  to  a  hiphei 
power,  Fate  or  '\vaynri,  so  the  Aiorped^j  (iaatevi 
was  bound  to  govern  according  to  the  rules  of  jus 
tice,  diKtj,  v6/ioc,  evvo/xin.1  Government,  though 
monarchical  and  hereditary,  was  neverthefess  lim- 
ited, km  1>j)toI(  yepaai*  The  monarchs  wer6  i^n- 
ropec  r/6e  fiedovrec,  bound  to  consult  for  the  good  of 
their  people,  and  to  listen  to  the  idvice  of  then 
counsellors,  or  the  chief  men  of  the  state  (yepovrec 
avanreg,  &c),  and  also  to  administer  justice,  Aixac 
■&efiiOTas,  evduilac..1 

These  notions  of  law  and  justice  were  necessa- 
rily vague.  The  regal  power,  though  limited  in 
practice,  appears  to  have  been  absolute  in  theory, 
and,  as  such,  was  easily  liable  to  be  abused.  "We 
find  complaints  of  the  abuse  of  power  in  Hesiod 
and  Wachsmuth'  remarks  that  the  Odyssey  con- 
tains indications  of  a  struggle  of  the  nobility  against 
the  sovereign.  That  many  beneficial  concessions 
were  made  by  the  kings  to  their  people  before  the 
age  of  authentic  history,  is  not  improbable.  The 
changes  introduced  by  Theseus  may  be  considered 
in  this  light.  But  the  first  great  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  constitutional  law  appears  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  Athenians,  when  they  abridged 
the  power  of  the  Medontidae,  and  rendered  govern- 
ment responsible,  rrjv  flo.oi2.etav  fierioTnoav  el(  apxfa 
iirevdvvov .' 

The  transition  from  customary  or  traditionary 
law  to  fixed  civil  ordinances  must  have  taken  place 
gradually.  When  people  came  to  unite  in  cities 
(ovvyntfrvTo),  and  form  compact  societies,  they  be- 
gan to  feel  the  necessity  of  having  permanent  lawa 
to  define  and  secure  their  civil  rights.  The  notion 
soon  sprang  up  that  society  was  formed  for  the 
good  of  all  classes.  ,T,he  expression  to  koivov,  for- 
merly applied  to  natiouu,1  leagues  and  confederacies,' 
came  to  denote  a  united  body  of  citizens,  and  equal 
laws  were  claimed  for  bM  From  this  body,  indeed, 
were  excluded  all  such  psrsons  as  came  under  the 
definition  of  nepioiKoi,  provincials,8  or  serfs,  like  the 
Helots,  and  all  slaves  of  every  kind.  It  was  only 
the  townsman  (iroXtTnc )  and  the  freeman  who  could 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  The  emigrant 
(aTi/ij)Toc  peTavaaTrjc),  though,  if  he  became  a  resi- 
dent (fieToiiioc),  he  was,  upon  certain  conditions, 
admitted  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  was  never 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  native. 

Before  any  written  codes  appeared,  law  was 
promulgated  by  the  poets  or  wise  men,  who  sang 
the  great  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  delivered 
their  moral  and  political  lessons  in  verse.  Such 
was  the  frijTpa  (declared  law)  of  Sparta  and  Taren- 
tum.  The  laws  of  Charondas  were  sung  as  ovcoAte 
at  Athens.'  The  influence  exercised  by  these  men 
arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  belief  that  they 
were  divinely  inspired,  a  ;wwer  which  was  ascribed 
to  most  of  the  ancient  I<i  ►"-makers.  Thus  the  laws 
of  Minos  were  said  to  be  J  revelation  from  Jupiter  ;u 
Lycurgus  was  the  confidant  of  the  Delphic  god  - 
Zaleucus  of  Pallas.11  Some  hnve  supposed  that  the 
use  of  vo/ioc,  in  the  sense  of  la-.p,  was  derived  from 
the  circumstance  of  laws  having  first  been  in  veise, 
as  the  same  word  denotes  measure  or  tune.  Bui 
this  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  prin 
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c:pies  of  harmony  are  necessary  not  only  to  music 
and  poetry,  but  to  the  adjustment  of  the  various  re- 
lations of  civil  society ;  and  both  meanings  may  well 
be  derived  from  vipetv  {distribuerc  suum  cuique). 

A3  civilization  advanced,  laws  were  reduced  to 
writing,  in  the  shape  either  of  regular  codes  or  dis- 
tinct ordinances,  and  afterward  puhlicly  exhibited, 
engraved  on  tablets,  or  hewn  on  columns.1  The 
first  written  laws  we  r  ear  of  are  those  of  Zaleucus.8 
The  first  at  Athea?  were  those  of  Draco,  called 
■teapot,  and  by  that  name  distinguished  from  the 
vopot  of  Solon.'  From  the  origin  of  this  word,  one 
would  suppose  that  it  signified  ordained  or  stat- 
ute law,  reOcig  vopot :  hut  it  is  frequently  used  like 
diptt,  in  the  sense  of  natural  right  or  social  usage.4 
The  six  inferior  archons  were  called  dtopoderai, 
because  a  gTeat  variety  of  causes  fell  under  their 
cognizance,  and.  in  the  absence  of  a  written  code, 
Inose  who  declare  and  interpret  the  laws  may  l>e 
properly  said  to  make  them.* 

The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  not  written.  He 
enjoined  that  they  should  never  be  inscribed  on 
any  other  tablet  than  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men.* Those  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden 
tablets,  arranged  in  pyramidal  blocks  turning  on  an 
axis,  called  al-ovet  and  Kvpoetc.1  They  were  first 
hung  in  the  Acropolis,  but  afterward  brought  down 
to  the  Prytaneum."  Archives  were  established  for 
the  custody  of  Athenian  laws  in  the  temple  of  the 
mother  of  the  gods  (iv  r<p  pt/rpuu),  with  a  public 
servant  (dr/pbotot)  to  take  care  of  them.*  Others 
were  hung  up  in  various  public  places,  so  that  any 
citizen  might  have  access  to  them,  to  read  or  take 
extracts.  For  instance,  laws  which  concerned  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  archon  were  hung  up  in  his  of- 
fice; those  which  concerned  the  senate  (JovXevTtKoi 
vopot)  in  their  council-room,  and  so  on.10  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  in  the  archonship  of 
Euclides,  a  decree  was  passed  by  the  assembly  to 
restore  the  ancient  laws,  and  appoint  a  committee 
to  revise  them,  and  propose  any  alterations  or  ad- 
ditions that  might  seem  necessary.  The  new  and 
old  laws  were  all  to  be  written  out  in  the  enlarged 
Ionian  alphabet,  which  had  not  come  into  use  in 
Solon's  time ;  and  the  whole  code,  thus  revised,  was 
transcribed  on  the  walls  of  the  portico  (eit  rr/v  oro- 
av  uveypaijiavj.  At  the  same  time  it  was  enacted 
that  no  magistrate  should  he  allowed  to  use  an  un- 
written law  (uypd^)  6k  vopu  Tat  &PX**t  u'l  XI"/a^'lL 
pr/de  nepi  Ivot).11 

According  to  these  statutes  of  Solon,  and  those 
which  were  subsequently  enacted  at  various  times, 
the  magistrates  and  the  judges  at  Athens  were 
bound  to  administer  the  law,  executive  and  judi- 
cial. The  heliastic  body,  acting  in  their  capacity 
erf  judges  or  jurors  (as  to  their  legislative,  see  No- 
mothetes),  were  sworn  rre^i  pin  uv  vopot  dot, 
«oru  Toi>t  vopovt  ifini^ieiod^i,  nep't  6t  uv  pi)  eioi,  yvu- 
115  rij  AmaioTaTi}}*  In  all  causes,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  the  parties  procured  copies  or  extracts  of  | 
such  laws  as  were  material  to  the  questions  to  be 
tried,  and  brought  them  before  the  iiyepuv  dtKaorj/- 
piov  at  the  &vdnptoi{,  by  whom  they  were  consigned 
to  the  ^'""C.  fid  produced  at  the  trial,  to  be  read 
to  the  duuurtai  by  the  ypapparevt  If  any  man  pro- 
duced before  the  judges  a  fictitious  law  {oin  ovm 
vopov),  he  was  punishable  with  death." 

I,  'Lye,  c.  Laoc.,  165,  pit.  Staph. — Arutot.,  Pol.,  v.,  9,  $  J.  — 
Piafo,  Lor.,  v.,  p.  738.)  — 2.  (Wurtmmiith,  I.,  i.,  p.  208.)  — .1. 
:Ai.  !■  <■  .  U«  Myat.,  p.  II,  rd.  Staph.)— 4.  (Horn.,  It.,  u.,  134  j 
778.  —  Od.,  inn.,  296.)  —  5.  (Thirlwall,  Hut.  of  Or.,  roL  n„  p. 
17.)— «.  (Thirlwall,  i.,p.  336.)— 7.  (Ilurpucrat.— Suidaa,  a.  i.— 
Plut.,  Sulun,  25.)— 8.  ;  1 1  ii  ■  i  .  ».  v.  b  tiruOtv  v6uni.  —  Pau- 
«an.,  i.,  18,  t,  3.)  —  9.  (Damoath.,  Dn  Fala.  Li-g.,  381;  c.  Ana- 
log., 799.)—10.  ( Damoath.,!-.  A  rutoc.,  827-043  ,  c.  Timoc.,706. 

— Wicham.,  I.,  i.,  p.  286.  —  M  r  ami  SchOnunn,  Alt.  Proc.,  p. 

170.  680.)— II.  (And.*.,  bo  My»t.,  Il-]3,ed.  Sirph.)— 12.  (Main 
tud  Schrt'i..  Alt.  Proc..  p.  128.)— 13.  (Demianh.,  c.  Anal..  807.) 


I  As  the  diKaoTut  ^chosen -as  explained  under  i)» 
j  kastes)  performed  the  functions  of  both  judgf 
and  jury,  it  is  evident  that  the  important  question, 
how  the  laws  of  Athens  worked,  depends  on  iht 
discretion  which  in  -practice  they  exercised  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  written  law.  This  is  only  tr 
be  discovered  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Attic  ora 
tors,  and  is  too  wide  a  question  to  be  discussed 
here.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  bj 
Aristotle,1  who,  in  treating  of  judicial  matters,  al 
ways  has  in  view  the  practice  of  the  Atheniai 
courts.  He  reckons  the  vopot  among  the  irexvoi 
TtloTett,  and  advises  the  orator,  when  the  law  of  the 
country  is  against  him  (tdv  ivavnot  y  6  yeypappivof 
r£>  irpdypan)  to  appeal  to  the  universal  law  of  jus- 
tice or  equity  (rip  Kotvip  vopu  nal  Toit  kirieintotv,  ut 
dtnatoTepoit).  For  (says  he)  if  the  written  law  is 
contrary  to  justice,  it  is  not  a  law,  oi>  yap  irotti  to 
kpyov  tov  vopov.  From  this  it  may  be  seen,  that 
the  notions  entertained  by  the  Athenians  of  the 
discretion  to  be  exercised  by  a  judge  were  some- 
what different  from  our  own.  There  existed  f  t 
Athens  no  class  of  persons  corresponding  to  0'ir 
counsel  or  attorneys,  whose  business  or  profession 
it  was  to  expound  the  laws.  The  office  of  the  k£- 
T/ynrai  related  only  to  religious  observances.  (  Vid. 
Exegetai.)  According  to  the  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution, every  citizen  was  bound  to  watch  over 
the  preservation  of  the  laws,  and  to  inform  against 
and  prosecute  any  persons  who  transgressed  them 
The  people,  either  on  the  bench  or  in  the  assembly, 
were  the  ultimate  judges.3 

As  to  the  difference  between  vopot  and  tpf/^iopa, 
and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  laws  were  enacted 
or  repealed,  see  Nomothetes. 

NOMUTH'ETES  {vopodernt),  legislator,  is  a  word 
which  may  be  applied  to  any  person  who  causer 
laws  to  be  enacted.  Thus  Pericles  ami  Themis- 
tocles  are  called  vopoOerat,  movers  or  proposers  ol 
laws.1  It  is,  however,  more  commonly  given  to 
those  eminent  men  whose  laws  have  been  celebra- 
ted for  their  intrinsic  merit,  or  for  the  important 
influence  which  they  exercised  over  the  destiiuei 
of  their  country.  Such  were  Minos  of  Crete,  Dra- 
co at  Athens,  Zaleucus  at  Locri,  and  Charondas, 

whose  laws  w  ere  distinguished  for  i  i  61  m.and 

were  received  at  Hhegium,  Catana,  and  other  Chal 
cidian  states.*  Many  other  men  have  been  lion 
oured  with  this  title,  either  for  having  improved 
the  laws  of  their  countrymen,  or  as  having,  by  theii 
writings,  their  counsel,  and  their  good  example, 
led  to  the  introduction  of  a  sound  moral  discipline 
among  them.  These  were  the  sages  or  wise  men. 
called  by  Diogenes  Laertius*  ovverot  rtvet  koi  vopo- 
OtTtKoi.  Pittacus  of  Lesbos,  Phidon  of  Argos,  Tha 
les  of  Miletus,  Bias  of  Priene,  Ohilon,  who  im- 
proved the  laws  of  Eyeurgus,  and  Pythagoras,  maj 
be  reckoned  in  this  class.*  But  the  name  oi  vopo- 
Otriit  is  given  naf  itjoxriv  to  Solon  and  Lycurgus; 
for  they  not  only  introduced  codes  of  laws,  but 
were  founders  of  constitutions  (noXtTciai),  which, 
though  from  tune  to  lime  modified  and  altered,  and 
sometimes  even  suspended,  remained  more  or  less 
in  force  so  long  as  Athens  and  Spar'a  existed  as 
republics.'  So  high  was  the  esteem  in  which  Solon 
was  held  by  the  Athenians,  as  the  founder  of  their 
social  polity,  that,  although  many  important  re- 
forms were  effected  at  various  periods,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  as  the  lawgiver  (ii  vopotltTi/t), 
and  the  whole  body  of  laws  passed  under  his  name. 
Wachsmuth*  remarks,  that  on  this  account,  when- 
ever a  law  of  Solon  is  cited,  we  may  suspect  thai 


I.  (Khai.,  i.,  15.)— 2.  (Lycurg.,  o.  Laoc.,  148,  od.  Slept.)— » 
(Lva..  c.  Nicom  ,  180,  ad.  Staph.)  —  4.  |  Anatot.,  Pol.,  n.,  w.  >  tt 
— Hamas,  Pot  Am..  4  88,  80.)— 4.  (i.,  40.)— 0.  -a  .  ,..„  .  I. 
i.,  p  2U.)— 7.  (Analot.,  Pol.,  n.,  9,  a  1  )— 8  (I.,  L,  288.) 
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il  contains  interpolation  On  the  other  hand,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  the  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  Athenian  constitution,  the  reform- 
ers aimed  at  preserving  the  main  principles  of  So- 
lon's pol.cy.  Clisthenes,  who  established  the  <%/oj, 
remodelled  the  <pvXat,  and  made  other  changes,  is 
characterized  by  Aristotle1  as  having  for  his  object 
ai^fiaai  tt/v  druuoxpaTiav. 

There  is  this  remarkable  difference  between  the 
legislation  of  Solon  and  that  of  other  Greek  law- 
givers, that  he  did  not  (as  they  did)  endeavour  to 
Becure  fixity  and  finality  for  his  institutions.  Za- 
leucus  and  Charondas  are  said  to  have  made  it  a 
japital  crime  to  propose  new  laws.  Lycurgus  for- 
bade young  men  to  censure  the  laws ;  and  when 
he  went  on  his  last  journey,  from  which  he  never 
returned  (the  story  says),  he  bouim  ins  countrymen 
by  an  oath  to  observe  all  his  laws  till  his  return. 
Solon  exacted  a  similar  oath  of  the  Athenians  for 
only  ten  years.8 

But  Solon  also  devised  regulations  by  which  the 
laws  might  undergo  periodical  revision,  and  be 
amended  as  occasion  required.  At  the  first  Kvp'n 
iKKkun'ia  in  every  year,  any  person  was  at  liberty 
to  point  out  defects  in  the  existing  code  or  propose 
alterations.  If  his  motion  was  deemed  worthy  of 
attention,  the  third  assembly  might  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  a  legislative  committee,  called  vofiodirai. 
This  committee  was  selected  by  lot  from  the  heli- 
astic  body  ;  it  being  the  intention  of  Solon  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  popular  assembly  by  means  of  a 
superior  board  emanating  from  itself,  composed  of 
citizens  of  mature  age,  bound  by  a  stricter  oath, 
and  accustomed  to  weigh  legal  principles  by  the 
exercise  of  their  judicial  functions.  The  number 
of  the  committee  so  appointed  varied  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  occasion.  The  people  appoint- 
ed five  advocates  (avvdiKoi)  to  attend  before  the 
board  and  maintain  the  policy  of  the  existing  insti- 
tution. If  the  proposed  measure  met  the  approval 
of  the  committee,  it  passed  into  law  forthwith.  Be- 
sides this,  the  thesmothetae  were  officially  author- 
ized to  review  the  whole  code,  and  refer  all  statutes 
which  they  considered  unworthy  of  being  retained 
to  the  vofioOercu.' 

Hence  appears  the  difference  between  ipv^iaf^a 
and  vofior.  The  mere  resolution  of  the  people  in 
assembly  was  a  ipijfio/ia,  and  only  remained  in 
force  a  year,  like  a  decree  of  the  senate.  Nothing 
was  a  law  that  did  not  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  vofio- 
dtrai.  The  democracy  of  Solon  was  therefore  one 
of  that  kind,  i.n  which  (as  Aristotle  says),  tcvpioc  fjv 
6  vdfioc  aXK  ov  to  TrXijdoc.*  Prwilegia  required  to 
be  passed  by  six  thousand  of  the  people  in  assem- 
bly, giving  their  votes  secretly.  The  naturalization 
of  a  foreigner  is  an  example  of  a  privtlegium,  for 
which  two  votes  of  different  assemblies  were  ne- 
cessary.' 

Propositions  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  were 
first  approved  by  the  senate  of  500,  and  then  called 
vpo6ovi.EVfio.Ta..  The  mover  of  a  law  was  said  #et- 
vat  or  ypatyeiv  vo/iov,  the  people  who  passed  it  &ea- 
8ai.  To  endict  a  man  lor  proposing  illegal  meas- 
ures was  called  ypd<peatiai  riva  napavofiuv.  As  to 
the  proceedings  in  such  a  case,  see  I1APANOMUN 

tpa*h. 

NONJ2.    (Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

NORMA  (yvopuv),  a  square  used  by  carpenters, 
masot  and  other  artificers,  to  make  their  work 
rectangular.*    It  was  made  by  taking  three  flat 


1.  (Pol.,  ii.,  6,  4  11.)— 2.  (Herod.,  i  ,  29.— Wachsm.,  I.,  i.,  p. 
Ml.— Thirlwall,  Gr.  Hist.,  i.,  295.1—3  (Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.,  « 
131.— Wachsm.,  L,  i.,  p  260  —Thirlwall,  n.,  p  S  —  Demnsth., 
e.  Timoc.,  706.)  —4.  (Pol.,  IV.,  4,  «  3  -  Hermann,  Pol.  Am.,  « 
ST,  n.  6.  —  Demosth.,  c.  Anstoc.,  649.  651  )  —5  (Deniosth.,  c. 
Near.,  1375.)— 6.  (Philo  <le  7  orb  Spect.,  2.— Vitruv.,  vu.,  3.— 
Plin..  H.  N.,xxxvi.,  22,  •.  51  —  Prudent.,  Ps/cho  n.,  828.) 


wooden  rulers  (vid.  Reoola)  of  equal  thickness, 
one  of  them  being  two  feet  ten  inches  long,  the 
others  each  two  feet  long,  and  joining  them  togeth- 
er by  their  extremities  so  as  to  assume  the  jbrm  of 
a  right-angled  triangle.1  This  method,  though  only 
a  close  approximation,  must  have  been  quite  suffi- 
cient for  all  common  purposes.  For  the  sake  o( 
convenience,  the  longest  side,  i.  e.,  .he  hypotenuse 
of  the  triangle,  was  discarded,  an(-  the  instrument 
then  assumed  the  form  in  which  it  is  exhibited 
among  other  tools  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  252.  A 
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square  ol  a  still  more  simple  fashion,  made  by  me  e- 
ly  cutting  a  rectangular  piece  out  of  a  hoard,  is 
shown  on  another  sepulchral  monument,  found  at 
Rome  and  published  by  Gruter,'  and  copied  in  the 
woodcut  which  is  here  introduced. 

From  the  use  of  this  instrument,  a  right  angle 
was  also  called  a  normal  angle.'  Anything  missha- 
pen was  called  abnormis* 

NOTA  CENSO'RIA  was  the  remark  which  the 
censors  in  their  lists  wrote  by  the  side  of  the  name 
of  a  Roman  citizen  who  deserved  censure  for  miv 
demeanour  or  immoral  conduct.  For  one  importa  it 
branch  of  the  power  of  the  Roman  censors  was  f  je 
disciplina  or  cura  morum,  whence  they  are  called  by 
Cicero5  prafecti  moribus  el  magistri  vetcris  discipline 
et  severitatis.  This  part  of  the  censorial  power  ap- 
pears at  first  to  have  extended  no  farther  than  to 
censure  and  to  punish  the  bad  conduct  of  a  citizen 
in  so  far  as  it  had  an  injurious  influence  on  his  cen- 
sus,6 but  gradually  it  acquired  the  character  of  a 
complete  superintendence  of  the  whole  private  and 
public  life  of  a  citizen.  This  part  of  their  office 
invested  them  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  jurisdiction, 
which  in  many  respects  resembles  that  which  in 
modern  times  is  exercised  by  public  opinion ;  for 
there  are  innumerable  actions  which,  though  ac- 
knowledged by  every  one  to  be  bad  and  immoral, 
yet  do  not  come  within  the  reach  of  the  positive 
laws  of  a  country.  Even  in  cases  of  real  crimes, 
the  positive  laws  frequently  punish  only  the  partic- 
ular offence,  while  in  public  opinion  the  offender, 
even  after  he  has  undergone  punishment,  is  still  in- 
capacitated for  certain  honours  and  dicsti  ictions, 
which  are  granted  only  to  persons  of  unbhmished 
character.  Hence  the  Roman  censors  might  brand 
a  man  with  their  nota  censoria  in  case  he  had  beer 
convicted  of  a  crime  in  an  ordinary  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  had  already  suffered  punishment  for  it.' 
The  nota  censorm,  also  called  ammadversio  or  nota- 
tio  cenxorta,  together  with  the  punishment  and  the 

1  (Isid.,  Orig  .xix.,  19.)— 2.  (1.  c,  p.  229.)  —  3.  (Qumtil.,  ri. 
3,  p.  446,  ed.  Spalding.)— 4.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  2,  3.;— 5.  (Pro  GJt 
eat,  26.)—6  (Ln..  it.,  8.)— 7  (Val  Max.,  ii ,  9.  «  6  > 
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eau»e  of  ..3  infliction,  were  marked  by  the  side  of 
ths  name  of  the  guilty  citizen  (eausam  nota  subscri- 
bereY.  Tha  consequence  of  such  a  nota  was  only 
ignominia,  and  not  infamia*  (vid.  Infamia,  Roman, 
p.  535),  and  the  censorial  edict  was  not  a  judicium 
or  res  judicata,3  for  its  effects  were  not  lasting,  hut 
might  be  remedied  by  the  improved  conduct  of  the 
guilty  person,  or  removed  by  the  following  censors, 
by  a  judicial  decision,  or  by  a  lex.  A  nota  censo- 
ria  was,  moreover,  not  valid  unless  both  censors  | 
agreed  The  ignominia  was  thus  only  a  transitory 
capitn  uiminutio,  which  does  not  even  appear  to 
have  deprived  a  magistrate  of  his  office,*  and  cer- 
tainly did  not  disqualify  persons  labouring  under  it 
foi  obtaining  a  magistracy,  for  being  appointed  as 
judices  by  the  praetor,  or  for  serving  in  the  Roman 
armies.  Mam  ^Emihus  was  thus,  notwithstanding 
the  animadversio  censoria,  made  dictator.* 

A  person  might  be  branded  with  a  censorial  nota 
in  a  variety  of  cases,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  specify,  as  in  a  great  many  instances  it  depended 
upon  the  discretion  of  the  censors  and  the  view 
they  took  of  a  case  ;  and  sometimes  even  one  set 
of  censors  would  overlook  an  offence  which  was 
severely  chastised  by  their  successors.*  But  the 
offences  which  are  recorded  to  have  been  punished 
by  the  censors  are  of  a  threefold  nature. 

I.  Such  as  occurred  in  the  private  life  of  individ- 
uals, e.g.,  1.  Living  in  celibacy  at  a  time  when  a 
person  ought  to  be  married  to  provide  the  state 
with  citizens.7  The  obligation  of  marrying  was 
frequently  impressed  upon  the  citizens  by  the  cen- 
sors, and  the  refusal  to  fulfil  it  was  punished  with 
a  fine  (as  uxonum").  2.  The  dissolution  of  matri- 
mony or  hetrothment  in  an  improper  way,  or  for 
insufficient  reasons.'  3.  Improper  conduct  towards 
one's  wife  or  children,  as  well  as  harshness  or  too 
great  indulgence  towards  children,  and  disobedi- 
ence of  the  latter  towards  their  parents.'0  4.  Inordi- 
nate and  luxurious  mode  of  living,  or  spending  more 
money  than  was  proper.  A  great  many  instances 
of  this  kind  are  recorded.11  At  a  later  time  the  leges 
Bumtuariae  were  made  to  check  the  growing  love  of 
luxuries.  6.  Neglect  and  carelessness  in  cultiva- 
ting one's  fields.1'  6  Cruelty  towards  slaves  or 
clients1'  The  carrying  on  of  a  disreputable 
trade  or  occupation,14  such  as  acting  in  the  thea- 
tres.1'   8.  Legacy-hunting,  defrauding  orphans,  &c. 

II.  Offences  committed  in  public  life,  either  in 
the  capacity  of  a  public  officer  or  against  magis- 
trates. 1.  If  a  magistrate  acted  in  a  manner  not  be- 
fitting bis  dignity  as  an  officer,  if  he  was  accessible 
to  bribes  or  forged  auspices.1*  2  Improper  conduct 
towards  a  magistrate,  or  the  attempt  to  limit  his 
power,  or  to  abrogate  a  law  which  the  censors 
thought  necessary.1 7  3.  Perjury.1*  4  Neglect,  dis- 
obedience, and  cowardice  of  soldiers  in  the  army.1' 
6.  The  keeping  of  the  equus  publicus  in  had  condi- 
tion.   ( Vid.  EguiTKs.) 

III.  A  variety  of  actions  or  pursuits,  which  were 
thought  to  be  injurious  to  public  morality,  might  be 
forbidden  by  the  censors  by  an  edict,"  and  those 
wtuo  acted  contrary  to  such  edicts  were  branded 


I.  (Oelliua,  xvii.,  II.— Cie™  Pro  Clnenl.,  42.)— 2.  (Cic,  De 
In.,  it.,  8.)— 3.  (Cir..,  Pro  Cluent.,  I.  c.)— 4.  (LiV.,  xxit.,  18.) 
—*.  (Lit.,  it.,  31.)— 8.  (Cift,  De  Srniect.,  12.)— 7.  (Val.  Max., 
n.,  9,  \  1.)— 8.  (Feat.,  •.  t  Uxonum.— Lit.,  Enit.,  59.— Plut., 
Cunill.,  2.— Oelliua,  i.,  6.— Id.,  it.,  20.)— 9  (Val  Max.,  n.,  «,  « 
I.— Varro,  Do  Lint;.  Lat.,  t.,  p.  70.  Biponl.)— 10.  (Pint.,  Cut. 
Maj.,  17.— Compare  Cic,  De  Republ.,  it.,  8  — Diodti.  Hal.,  XX., 
I.)—  II.  (Lit.,  Epit.,  14.— Id.,  mix..  44.- Pint.,  Cat  Maj.,  18. 
—Oelliua,  it.,  8.— Val.  Max.,  ll.,  9,  d  4.)— 12.  (Oelliua,  it.,  12 
— PTin.,  H.  N.,  mil.,  S.) — 13.  (I)innyn.,  ix„  3.1—14  (Dionya  , 
L  e.)  — 15.  (Lit.,  tB.,  2  )— 16.  (Cic,  De  Senect.,  IX— Lit., 
mix.,  42.— Val.  Max.,  9,  «  3  — Pint.,  Cat.  Maj.,  17.— Cic, 
De  DiTin.,  i.,  18)— 17.  (Lit.,  it.,  24.— Cir.,  De  Orat.,  i>.,  84  — 
Val.  Max.,  n.,  9.  4  5. — Oelliua,  iT.,  20.) — 18.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  i.,  13 
— Liv.,  xxit.,  18.— Oelliua,  Tii.,  18.)— 19.  (Val.  Max.,  u.,  9,  ,  7. 
-Ut  ,  hit.,  18.— Id.,  xxTii.,  11.)— 20.  (Oellitu,  ST..  II  » 
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with  the  nota  and  degraded.    For  an  enumeration 

of  the  offences  that  might  be  punished  by  the  cen- 
sors with  ignominia,  see  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii, 
p.  399,  &c. 

The  punishments  inflicted  by  the  censors  gener- 
ally differed  according  to  the  station  which  a  man 
occupied,  though  sometimes  a  person  of  the  highesl 
rank  might  suffer  all  the  punishments  at  once,  by 
being  degraded  to  the  lowest  class  of  citizens.  But 
I  they  are  generally  divided  into  four  classes  : 

1.  Motio  or  ejectxo  e  senatu,  or  the  exclusion  ol  a 
man  from  the  number  of  senators.  This  punish- 
ment might  either  be  a  simple  exclusion  from  the 
list  of  senators,  or  the  person  might  at  the  same 
time  be  excluded  from  the  tribes  and  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  an  agrarian.1  The  latter  course  seems 
to  have  been  seldom  adopted;  the  ordinary  mode 
of  inflicting  the  punishment  was  simply  this :  the 
censors,  in  their  new  lists,  omitted  the  names  of 
such  senators  as  they  wished  to  exclude,  and  in 
reading  these  new  lists  in  public,  passed  over  the 
names  of  those  who  were  no  longer  to  be  senators. 
Hence  the  expression  pratenh  senatorcs  is  equiva- 
lent to  e  senatu  ejecti.*  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  censors  did  not  acquiesce  in  this  simple  mode 
of  proceeding,  but  addressed  the  senator  whom  they 
had  noted,  and  publicly  reprimanded  him  for  his 
conduct.'  As,  however,  in  ordinary  cases,  an  ex 
senator  was  not  disqualified  by  his  ignominia  foi 
holding  any  of  the  magistracies  which  opened  the 
way  to  the  senate,  he  might  at  the  next  census 
again  become  a  senator.4 

2.  The  ademptio  equi,  or  the  taking  away  the 
equus  publicus  from  an  eques.  This  punishment 
might  likewise  be  simple,  or  combined  with  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  tribes  and  the  degradation  to  the 
rank  of  an  agrarian. *    (  Vid.  Eqoites,  p.  416.) 

3  The  motto  e  tribu,  or  the  exclusion  of  a  person 
from  his  tribe.  This  punishment  and  the  degrada- 
tion to  the  rank  of  an  asrarian  were  originally  the 
same;  but  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  distinc- 
tion was  made  between  the  tribus  rusticae  and  the 
tribus  urbanae,  the  motio  e  tribu  transferred  a  per- 
son from  the  rustic  tribes  to  the  less  respectable 
city  tribes ;  and  if  the  farther  degradation  to  the 
rank  of  an  aerarian  was  combined  with  the  motio  e 
tribu,  it  was  always  expressly  stated.' 

4.  The  fourth  punishment  was  called  referre  tn 
ararios,''  or  facere  altquem  ararium*  and  might  be 
inflicted  on  any  person  whom  the  censors  thought 
to  deserve  it.  (Vid.  ^-Erarii.)  This  degradation, 
properly  speaking,  included  all  the  other  punish- 
ments, for  an  eques  could  not  he  made  an  aerariua 
unless  he  was  previously  deprived  of  his  horse,  nor 
could  a  member  of  a  rustic  tribe  be  made  an  aerari- 
us  unless  he  was  previously  excluded  from  it.* 

A  person  who  had  been  branded  with  a  nota 
censoria  might,  if  he  thought  himself  wronged,  en- 
deavour to  prove  his  innocence  to  the  censors  (eau- 
sam agere  apud  eensores1") ,  and  if  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed, he  might  try  to  gain  the  protection  of  one  of 
the  censors,  that  he  might  intercede  on  his  behalf. 
If  neither  of  the  censors  would  intercede,  he  might 
appeal  to  the  tribunes,  or  to  the  people  itself.  But 
cases  in  which  this  last  refuge  was  resorted  to 
must  have  occurred  very  seldom,  and  where  they 
happened  they  were  mostly  unsuccessful  attempts; 
whence  Dionysius,11  with  some  justice,  says  that 
the  censorship  was  an  upxv  iwirefJftwof.11 


1.  (Lit.,  xxit.,  18.)— 2.  (Liv.,  xiitii'.,  28  — Id.,  nni  ,  II.— 
Id.,  iiiit.,  44.— Featua,  a.  t.  Pr«tenti.)— 3.  .Lit.,  xxit.,  19.)— 
4.  (Cic,  Pro  Cluent.,  42.— Plut.,  Cic,  17.)— 5  (Lit.,  xxit.,  18, 
43—  Id.,  xitu.,  II.— Id.,  xxix.,  37.-Id.,  xJiii.,  18.)— «.  (I.iT., 
xIt.,  15.—  Pirn.,  II  N.,  xviii..  S.)— 7.  (Lit.,  xxir.,  IB.-Ctc,  Prt 
Cluent.,  43.)— 8.  (Lit.,  xxiv.,  43.)— 9.  (Lit.,  it,  24. -Id.,  xxit, 
18,  Ac)— 10.  (Varro,  De  Re  Run.,  L  7.)— 11.  (xtiH.,  19.)— It 
(Compare  Cottling.  Oeech.  dnr  Rom.  Stoat' r.,  p.  340,  Ac) 
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NOV  I  HOMINES 


NOXaLIS  ACTIO 


NOTA'RH.    ( Vid.  Librarii., 

NOTI'TIA  DIGNITA'TUM,  or,  mjre  fuly,  "Wo- 
titia  Dignitatum  et  Administrationum  omnium  tarn 
Civilium  quam  Militarium  in  partibus  Orientis  et  Oc- 
tidentis,"  is  the  title  of  a  work  containing  a  list  of 
the  civil  and  mi  itary  offices  and  dignities  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  does  not  contain  the  names  of 
any  of  the  office. -s,  but  merely  the  titles  belonging 
to  them.  The  work  is  of  very  great  importance  to 
those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  in- 
ternal organization  and  administration  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  during  its  latter  period.  At  what 
time  the  book  was  written,  or  by  what  author,  is 
unknown,  though  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it 
was  composed  between  the  year  A.D.  425  and  452. 
The  last  edition  of  it  is  that  by  E  Booking,  in  2 
TOls.  8vo.  Bonn,  1839  and  1840. 

NOVA'LE     (Vid.  Aratrum,  p.  80.) 

NOVA'TIO.    (Vid.  Obligations,  p.  674. J 

NOVELLJE  or  NOVELLiE  CONSTITUTIO'- 
NES  form  a  part  of  the  corpus  juris.  Most  of  them 
were  published  in  Greek,  and  their  Greek  title  is  Av- 
rotcpuTopof  'lovortviavov  kvyovoTov  Tieapal  Aiara^eic- 
Some  of  them  were  published  in  Latin,  and  some  in 
both  languages.  The  first  of  these  novelise  of  Jus- 
tinian belongs  to  the  year  A.D.  535  (Nov.  1),  and 
the  latest  to  the  year  A.D.  565  (Nov.  137) ;  but 
most  of  them  were  published  between  the  years 
535  and  539  These  constitutiones  were  published 
after  the  completion  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
Code,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  what  was  defi- 
cient in  that  work.  Indeed,  it  appears  that,  on  the 
completion  of  his  second  edition  of  the  Code,  the 
emperor  designed  to  form  any  new  constitutions 
which  h»  might  publish  into  a  body  by  themselves, 
so  as  to  render  a  third  revision  of  the  Code  unne- 
cessary, and  that  he  contemplated  giving  to  this 
body  of  law  the  name  of  Novellae  Constitutiones.1 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  any  official  com- 
pilation of  these  new  constitutions  appeared  in  the 
lifetime  of  Justinian.  The  Greek  text  of  the  Novel- 
lae, as  we  now  have  them,  consists  of  168  novellae, 
of  which  159  belong  to  Justinian,  and  the  rest  to 
Tustin  the  Second  and  to  Tiberius  :  they  are  gener- 
ally divided  into  chapters. 

There  is  a  Latin  epitome  of  these  novellae  by  Ju- 
lian, a  teacher  of  law  at  Constantinople,  which 
contains  125  novellae.  The  epitome  was  probably 
made  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  the  author  was 
or^hably  antecessor  at  Constantinople. 

fhere  is  also  another  collection  of  134  novellas 
in  a  Latin  version  made  from  the  Greek  text.  This 
collection  is  generally  called  Liber  Authenticorum  : 
the  compiler  and  the  time  of  the  compilation  are 
unknown.  This  collection  has  been  made  inde- 
pendently of  the  Greek  compilation.  It  is  divided 
into  nine  collationes,  and  the  collationes  are  divi- 
ded into  titnli. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  history  of  the 
Novellae  is  by  Biener,  Geschichte  der  Novellen.  See 
also  Beytrag  zw  Litterar-  Geschichte  des  Novellen- 
Auszugs  von  Julian,  Von  Haubold,  Zeitschrift,  &e, 
iv. 

NOVEMBER.    (Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

NOVENDI A  LE  (sc.  sacrum)  was  the  name  given 
to  two  different  festivals.  I.  It  was  the  name  of  a 
festival  lasting  nine  days,  which  was  celebrated  as 
often  as  stones  rained  from  heaven.  It  was  origi- 
nally instituted  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  when  there 
was  a  shower  of  stones  upon  the  Mons  Alhanus, 
and  was  frequently  celebrated  in  later  times.3  II. 
This  name  was  also  given  to  the  sacrifice  perform- 
ed nine  days  after  a  funeral.    (Vid.  Fiwus,  p.  462.) 

NOVI  HO'MINES.    After  the  senate  and  the 

I.  (Const  ,  Cnrdi  ,  8.  4.)— 2.  (Liv.,  i.,  31.— Id.,  xxi.,  62.— Id., 
ntv.,  7.— Id  ,  xxvi..  23.— Id.,  xxvii..  37.— M.,  nix..  34.) 
■  SBC 


hie  er  offices  of  the  state  were  opened  to  the  ple- 
beians, a  new  order  of  nobles  arose,  and  the  term 
Nohiles  was  applied  to  those  persons  whos6  ances- 
tors had  been  magistrates  curules.  (Vid.  Magts 
tratus.)  Those  persons,  on  the  contrary,  whose 
ancestors  had  not  been  so  distinguished,  were  call- 
ed Ignobiles ;  and  when  those  who  belonged  to  the 
latter  class  obtained  any  of  the  higher  magistracies, 
they  were  called  Novi  Homines,  or  upstarts.1  The 
nobiles  attempted  to  keep  all  the  'ligher  offices  of 
the  state  in  their  own  body,  and  violently  opposed 
all  candidates  who  did  not  belong  to  their  order.' 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  state 
were,  however,  novi  homines,  as  T.  Coruncanius, 
who  lived  before  the  first  Punic  war,  Sp.  Carvilins, 
M.  Cato,  Mummius,  the  conqueror  of  Achaia,  C.  Ma- 
"ius,  and  Cicero. s 

NOVI  O'PERIS  NUNTIA'TIO.  (Vid.  Operib 
Novi  Nuntiatio.) 

♦NOUME'NIUS  (vovfir/vcoc),  "  the  name  of  a  bird 
mentioned  by  Hesychius.  Gesner  supposes  it  to 
be  the  Curlew,  or  Arquata  of  Latin  authors.  Lin- 
naeus forms  the  scientific  name  of  the  Curlew  by  the 
junction  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  names,  i.  e..  Nurrn 
:  nius  Arquata."* 

NOXA.    (Vid.  Noxalis  Actio.) 

NOXA'LIS  ACTIO.  Ifatiliusfamiliasoraslave 
committed  theft  or  injuria,  the  person  injured  had 
a  noxalis  actio,  or  a  legal  remedy  for  the  noxa  or 
wrong  done  to  him,  against  the  father  (paterfamili 
as)  or  the  owner  of  the  slave,  as  the  case  might  be, 
but  he  had  no  action  against  the  son  or  the  slave. 
The  word  noxa  (from  noc-eo)  properly  signified  in 
jury  done ;  in  its  legal  sense  it  comprehended  p"»»y 
delictum.6  The  father  or  the  master  mignt  either 
pay  damages  to  the  injured  person,  or  surrender  the 
offender  to  him.  The  surrender  of  the  often  r»ei 
was  expressed  by  the  phrase  "  nuxae  da*e  or  de- 
dere ;"  and  the  acceptance  of  the  offender  in  satia 
faction  of  the  injury  was  expressed  by  the  phrase 
"noxae  accipere :"  in  these  expressions  "noxa" 
does  not  mean  "punishment,"  as  is  sometimes 
supposed,  but  the  meaning  of  the  expression  is,  that 
the  person  was  surrendered  in  respect  of  or  as  a 
compensation  for  his  noxa.  In  the  Institutes,6  noxa 
is  defined  to  be  the  person  or  thing  that  does  the 
mischief,  and  noxia  the  mischief  that  is  done. 

Noxales  actiones  were  given  both  by  leges  and 
by  the  edict.  In  the  case  of  furtum  they  were  giv- 
en by  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  in  the  case  of  dam- 
ni  injuria  by  the  lex  Aquilia.  In  the  case  of  injuriee 
and  of  vi  bonorum  raptorum,  they  were  given  by 
the  edict.  This  action  was  said  "caput  sequi,'1 
which  is  thus  explained  by  instances :  if  a  son  01 
slave  committed  noxa,  the  action  was  against  the 
father  or  owner,  so  long  as  the  offender  was  in  his 
power ;  if  the  offender  became  sui  juris,  the  injured 
part/  had  a  directa  actio  against  him  ;  and  if  he 
came  into  the  power  of  another  person,  that  othei 
person  was  liable  to  the  action.  If  a  paterfamilias 
committed  a  noxa,  and  was  adopted  (adrogated),  the 
actio,  which  was  originally  agaiast  him  (directa), 
became  an  action  against  the  adopting  person.  A 
paterfamilias  or  master  could  have  no  action  against 
a  son  or  slave  in  respect  of  a  noxa  done  to  him, 
the  ground  of  which  was  that  no  obligatio  could 
be  contracted  between  such  parties ;  and  as  the 
foundation  of  all  obligatio  was  wanting  in  such  case, 
it  followed  that  there  could  be  no  action  against 
such  son  or  slave  if  ie  became  sui  juris,  nor  against 
another  person  intc  whose  power  he  might  come 
If  another  person's  slave  or  son  committed  noxa 

1.  (Cic,  t.  Rull.,  ii.,  I,  t. — Id.,  Pro  Cluent.,  40. — Appian,  D« 
Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  2.— Plut.,  Cat.  Maj.,  1.)— 2.  (Liv.,  xxii.,  34,  35.— 
Id.,  xxxix.,  41.— Sallust,  Bell.  Jug.,  73.)— 3.  (Veil.  Pat.,  ii.,  128 
—  Walter,  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechts,  p.  125.  )— 4.  (A<1am».  Ap 
pend..  •  v.)— 5.  (Dm.  50  i<t  16  »  Wa  )—f   o»  ,  u  ii  ' 


NUNDINJ3. 


NUNDINAE 


taC  tien  canie  into  the  power  of  the  injured  per- 
son, it  was  a  question  between  the  two  schools 
whether  the  right  of  action  was  extinguished,  or 
only  suspended  so  as  to  revive  in  case  the  offending 
party  was  released  from  the  power  of  the  injured 
person.  The  opinion  of  the  Proculiani,  which  was 
in  favour  of  the  suspension  only,  appears  more  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  on  which  this  right  of 
action  wa«  founded. 

The  moae  of  the  "  noxae  deditio"  was  by  manci- 
patio.  The  Proculiani  contended  that  three  man- 
cipations were  required  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  (vid.  Ema.noipatio)  ;  but  the  Sabiniani  con- 
tended that  the  law  only  applied  to  the  case  of  vol- 
untary mancipations,  and  that  one  mancipatio  was 
sufficient. 

If  the  father  or  owner  made  no  defence  to  a  nox- 
alis  actio,  the  offender  was  given  up  by  a  decree  of 
the  praetor  to  the  injured  person,  and  thus  became 
his  praetorian  property  (in  bonis).  Tt  several  slaves 
committed  theft,  the  edict  required  the  master  to 
pay  only  the  amount  of  damage  which  would  be 
payable  in  case  a  single  freeman  had  committed 
the  theft. 

Justinian  abolished  the  noxae  datio  in  the  case  of 
children,  observing  that  it  appeared  from  the  an- 
cient jurists  that  there  might  be  an  action  against 
a  filiusfamilias  in  respect  of  his  delicts.1 

NUDIPEDA'LIA.    (  Vid.  Calceus,  p.  189.) 

NUDUS  (yv/mdc).  These  words,  besides  deno- 
ting absolute  nakedness,  which  was  to  be  ava/nre- 
xovoc  Kai  a^'ruv,'  were  applied  to  any  one  who,  be- 
ing without  an  Amictus,  wore  only  his  tunic  or  in- 
dutus.1  In  tliis  state  of  nudity  the  ancients  per- 
formed the  operations  of  plouirhinp,  sowing,  and 
"eaping.*  Thus  Cincinnaattus  was  found  naked  at 
the  plough  when  he  wa<  called  to  be  dictator,  and 
sent  for  his  toga  (hat  he  might  appear  before  the 
senate*     The  accompanying    woodcut    is  taken 


turn  an  antique  gem  in  the  Florentine  collection, 
and  shows  a  mati  ploughing  in  his  tunic  only.  The 
light  and  thin  clothing  of  Het/EKjk  was  denoted 
by  the  use  of  the  same  epithets.'  (Vid.  Coa  Ves- 
tis.) 

This  term,  applied  to  the  warrior,  expressed  the 
absence  of  some  part  of  his  armour.'  Hence  the 
light-armed  were  called  yv\ivf)Ttc.  ( Vid.  Arm*,  p. 
94.) 

NUMMULA  RJI  or  NUMULA'RII.    {Vxd.  Mbn- 

■ARII.) 

NUMMIJS  or  NIJMUS.    (  Vid.  Sestertius.) 

NUNCUPA'RE.    (  Vid.  Testamentum.) 

NU'NDIISVE  is  invariably  and  justly  derived  by 
ill  the  ancient  writers  from  novem  and  dies,  so  that 
it  literally  signifies  the  ninth  day."  In  ancient  ca- 
•endaria,  all  the  days  of  the  year,  beginning  with  the 
first  of  January,  are  divided  into  what  we  may  call 

1.  (Gaina,  iv.,  74-78.— Instit.,  iv.,  tit.  8.  — Dig.  9,  tit.  4.)  — 3. 
(Compare  Moachua,  iv  , 98.1—3.  (Anatunh.,  Ecclea.,  409.— John, 
'm.,  7)-  4.  (Hon.,  Op.  nl  0.,  391.  —  Proclua,  ail  loc.  —  Virg., 
Seorg.,  i  299.— Snrvim,  ail  loo.  —  jElian,  V.  II.,  vi.,  11.—  Id., 
tin  ,  S7. — Matt.,  xxir  ,  18.)  —  5.  (Pliu.,  II.  N..  xvni.,  4.  —  Aur. 
Victor,  De  Vir.  Mint.,  17.— Liv..  ili..  26.)— 8.  (Ath.u.,  nil.,  24. 
».)-7.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxi..  50.— Jim.,  Ant.  Juii.,  n„  2,  »  2.— Gell., 
IS.  —  Xiq.,  On  Hop.  Lac.,  xi..  9.)  — 8.  (Dmnya.  Hal..  Ant 
lorn.,  til,  |  463  -  "acrub..  Sat.,  i.,  16.  —  Foatua,  •.  V.  .Vym/i- 
nlw  Cocum 


weeks,  each  containing  eight  days  ^  He'-.  »re  mark 
ed  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H.  Now  it  u 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  this  division  ;s  made  to 
mark  the  nundinae,  for  every  eighth  dav,  according 
to  our  mode  of  speaking,  was  a  nund  nae.  There 
were  thus  always  seven  ordinary  days  between 
two  nundina;.  The  Romans,  in  their  peculiar  mode 
of  reckoning,  added  these  two  nundinae  to  the  sev- 
en ordinary  days,  and,  consequently,  said  that  the 
nundinae  recurred  every  ninth  day,  and  called  them 
nundina,  as  it  were  novemdina.  A  similar  mode 
of  stating  the  number  of  days  in  a  week  is  still  cus 
tomary  in  Germany,  where,  in  common  life,  the 
expression  eight  days  is  used  for  a  week,  and  the 
French  and  Italians,  in  the  same  manner,  call  a  fort- 
night quime  jours  and  quindici  giorni. 

The  number  of  nundina;  in  the  ancient  year  ol 
ten  mdnths  was  38 ;  and  care  was  always  taken 
that  they  should  not  fall  on  the  calends  of  January 
nor  upon  the  nones  of  any  month,'  and,  in  order  to 
effect  this,  the  355th  day  of  the  lunar  year  (dies  in 
tercalaris)  was  inserted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  the  coincidence  of  the  nundinae  with  the  pri- 
ma; calendae  or  the  nones.  Macrobius  says  that  it 
was  generally  believed,  that  if  the  nundina;  fell 
upon  the  primae  calendae,  the  whole  year  would  be 
signalized  by  misfortunes  ;  the  nones  were  avoided 
because  the  birthday  of  King  Servius  Tnllius  was 
celebrated  on  the  nones  of  every  month,  as  it  was 
known  that  he  was  born  on  the  nones  of  some 
month,  though  the  month  itself  was  not  known. 
Now,  as  on  the  nundines,  the  country-folk  (plebei- 
ans) assembled  in  the  city,  the  patricians  (eared 
lest  the  plebeians  assembled  at  Rome  on  the  nones 
might  become  excited,  and  endanger  the  peace  ol 
the  Republic.  These  reasons  are,  indeed,  very  un- 
satisfactory, as  Gottling3  has  shown,  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  calends  of  January  were  ill  suit- 
ed to  be  nundinae,  because  this  day  was  generally 
spent  by  every  father  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  fam- 
ily, and  that  the  nones  were  avoided  because,  ac 
Ovid3  says,  Nonarum  tutela  deo  caret.  But  at  the 
time  when  the  Julian  calendar  was  introduced, 
these  scruples,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  were 
neglected,  and  in  several  ancient  calendaria  the 
nundinae  fall  mi  the  first  of  January  as  well  as  on 
the  nones.  (  Vid.  Gra;v.,  Thesaur.,  viii.,  p.  7,  and 
the  calendarium  given  in  the  article  Calendar.) 
Both  before  and  after  the  time  of  Ceesar,  it  was 
sometimes  thought  necessary,  for  religious  reasons, 
to  transfer  the  nundinae  from  the  day  on  which  they 
should  have  fallen  to  another  one.4  The  nundina? 
themselves  were,  according  to  Plutarch,' sacred  to 
Saturn,  and,  according  to  Granius  Licinianus,'  the 
Flaminica  offered  at  all  nundina;  a  sacrifice  of  a 
ram  to  Jupitei. 

It  is  uncertain  to  whom  the  institution  of  the 
nundinae  is  to  be  ascribed,  for  some  say  that  it  was 
Romulus,1  and  others  that  it  was  Servius  Tullius* 
who  instituted  them,  while  the  nature  of  t'  (  ihinsrs 
for  which  they  were  originally  set  apart  tennis  to 
show  that  their  institution  was  as  old  as  the  Romu- 
lian  year  often  months,  or,  at  least,  that  tney  were 
instituted  at  the  lime  when  the  Roman  population 
extended  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city  itself. 
For  the  nundinae  were  originally  market-days  for 
the  country-folk,  on  which  they  came  to  Rome  to 
sell  the  produce  of  their  labour,  and  on  which  the 
king  settled  the  legal  disputes  among  them  When, 
therefore,  we  read  that  the  oundinn  were  leriae  oi 
dies  nefasti,  and  that  no  comma  were  allowed  to  he 

1.  (Murab.,  Sat.,  I.,  13.— Diod  Caaa.,  xi.,  47.— Id.,  ilrin.,  U.) 
-2.  (Uoach.  d^r  R>im  Staalav  p.  183.)  —  3.  (Kaat.,  i.,  58.)  —4 
(Dion  Oiaa.,  lx.,  24.)  —  5.  ((.'mat.  BoBV,  p.  27J,  D.J— tf.  (ap 
Macrub.,  Sat..  i.,  16.)  —  7.  (I  ouy».  Hul.,  IL  p.  98,  nl.  Syll  - 
Tudiianua  ip,  MaCrob.,  Sal  1.  c.)  —  8  (Caraina  ifaimrr  an 
Mai-rnb.,  I.  c.) 
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aeld,  we  have  to  understand  this  of  the  populus, 
and  not  of  the  plebes ;  and  while  for  the  populus 
the  nundinae  were  feriae,  they  were  real  days  of  busi- 
ness (dies  fasti  or  comitiales)  for  the  plebeians,  who 
on  these  occasions  pleaded  their  causes  with  mem- 
bers of  their  own  order,  and  held  their  public  meet- 
ings (the  ancient  comitia  of  the  plebeians)  and  de- 
bates on  such  matters  as  concerned  their  own  or- 
der, or  to  discuss  which  they  were  invited  by  the 
senate.1  How  long  this  distinction  existed  that  the 
aundinae  were  nefasti  for  the  patricians  and  fasti 
for  the  plebeians,  is  not  quite  clear.  In  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  they  appear  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  fasti  for  both  orders,'  though,  according 
to  Granius  Licinianus,3  this  change  was  introduced 
at  a  later  time  by  the  lex  Hortensia,  286  B.C.  This 
innovation,  whenever  it  was  introduced,  facilitated 
the  attendance  of  the  plebeians  at  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata.  In  the  ancient  calendaria,  therefore,  the 
nundinae  and  dies  fasti  coincide.  The  subjects  to 
be  laid  before  the  comitia,  whether  they  were  pro- 
posals for  new  laws  or  the  appointment  of  officers, 
were  announced  to  the  people  three  nundinae  be- 
forehand (trinundino  die  proponere*). 

The  nundinae  being  thus  at  all  times  days  of 
business  for  the  plebeians  (at  first  exclusively  for 
them,  and  afterward  for  the  patricians  also),  the 
proceedings  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  con- 
fined to  these  days,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  terminated  in  one  day  ;5  that  is,  if  a  prop- 
osition did  not  come  to  a  decision  in  one  day,  it 
was  lost,  and  if  it  was  to  be  brought  again  before 
the  people,  the  tribunes  were  obliged  to  announce 
it  three  nundines  beforehand,  as  if  it  were  quite  a 
new  subject. 

Instead  of  nundince,  the  form  nundinum  is  some- 
times used,  but  only  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  nu- 
meral, as  in  trinundinum  or  trinum  nundinum.  (See 
the  passages  above  referred  to.)  It  is  also  used  in 
the  expression  internundinum  or  inter  nundinum, 
*,hat  is,  the  time  which  elapses  between  two  nun- 
dinse.6  The  word  nundinae  is  sometimes  used  to 
designate  a  market-place,  or  a  time  for  marketing  in 
general.7 

NU'NDINUM.  (Vid.NvvmvM.) 

Nl  NTIA'TIO.    (Vid.  Operis  Novi  Nunti.vtio.) 

NU'PTLE.    {Vid.  Marriage,  Roman.) 

♦NYCT'ERIS  (vvKrepic),  the  common  Bat,  or 
Vespertilio  murinus.  "  It  is  not  improbable,"  re- 
marks Adams,  "  that  the  apirvia  of  the  ancient  po- 
ets was  the  Vespertilio  spectrum,  or  Vampyr."s 

*NYCTIC'ORAX  (wKTucopag),  a  bird  described 
by  Aristotle  and  other  ancient  authors.  "The 
Nycticorax  of  modern  naturalists  is  a  species  of 
Heron,  but  the  vvKTiKopatj  of  Aristotle  would  rath- 
er appear  to  have  been  a  species  of  Owl.  It  might 
he  supposed  the  Stryx  nyctea,  or  Great  White  Owl, 
if  it  were  ascertained  that  it  is  found  in  the  south 
of  Europe."9 

♦NYMPH^EA  (wu<t>ala),  a  plant.  "  The  descrip- 
tion of  it,"  says  Adams,  "  which  is  given  by  The- 
ophrastus,  is  not  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  us 
to  determine  whether  he  meant  to  apply  it  to  the 
Nymphma  alba  or  the  lutea,  i.  e.,  the  White  or  the 
Yellow  Water  Lily.  The  two  species  described 
by  Dioscorides  are  referable  to  the  two  species  of 
Nymphaa  which  we  have  mentioned.  The  Nym- 
phaa lutea  is  now  held  to  be  a  distinct  genus,  and 

1.  (I>':>ny».  Hal.,  vii.,  p.  483.  —  Macrob.,  L  c— Plin.,  H.  N., 
rviii.,  3. — F*r.n»,  a.  v.  Nundinaa.  —  Compare  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of 
Rome,  u.,  j..  213,  Ac.)  — 2.  (Gelliua,  xx.,  1, «  49.)— 3.  (ap.  Ma- 
crob., L  c.)  — 4.  (Macrob.,  L  c.  —  Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xvi.,  12.  —  Id., 
Philipp.,  T.,  S.— M.,  Pro  Dom.,  16.— Lit.,  iii.,  35.)— 5.  (Dionys. 
Hal.,  is.,  p.  598.)  — 6.  (Varro  and  Lucil.  ap.  Nomura,  iii.,  145.) 
—7.  (Cic,  De  Leg.  Agr.,  ii.,  33.— Id.,  Phihpp.,  v.,  4.)- 8.  (Aris- 
tot.,  II.  A.,  i.,  1 .—  jElian,  N.  A.,  vi.,  45.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.) 
—9.  (Ijriatot.,  II.  A.,  ii.,  12.— Id.  ib.,  viii.,  5.—  Id.  ib.,  ix  ,23.— 
tdanrn,  Append.,  a.  v.) 
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is  called  Nuphar  lutea  by  Smith,  Hooker,  and  oil  ei 
late  botanists.  The  term  Nuphar  is  said  to  be  an 
Egyptian  word,  signifying  'the  medicine  of  the 
Nile.'  It  occurs  among  the  synonymes  of  D'oscor- 
ides.  By  the  Arabian  authors  it  is  called  Nenufar, 
which  is  a  corruption  of  Nuphar.  Sibthorp  found 
the  Nuphar  lutea  growing  in  the  lakes  of  Thessaly, 
as  described  by  Dioscorides."1 

NYMPHAGO'GUS  (vv/jAayuyoc).  (Vid.  M,  » 
riage,  Greek,  p.  620.) 

O. 

OATH  (GREEK).  An  oath  (5p/co?)  is  an  appeai 
to  some  superior  being,  calling  on  him  to  bear  wit- 
ness that  the  swearer  speaks  the  trulh,  or  intend? 
to  perform  the  promise  which  he  makes.  Hence 
the  expressions  laru  Ztiif,  ■debv  fiaprvpofiai,  and 
others  of  the  same  import,  so  frequently  used  in  the 
taking  of  oaths.8  It  is  obvious  that  such  an  appeal 
implies  a  belief,  not  only  in  the  existence  of  the  be- 
ing so  called  upon,  but  also  in  his  power  and  inch 
nation  to  punish  the  false  swearer ;  and  the  force 
of  an  oath  is  founded  on  this  belief.  Hence  an 
oath  is  called  &e£>v  bpnoc .'  Zeic  dpKioc*  is  the  god 
who  has  regard  to  oaths,  and  punishes  their  viola- 
tion. "Lfiv  lxuv  tnufioTov*  means  (according  to  Sui- 
das)  UpKov  kyyvnrriv. 

We  find  early  mention  in  the  Greek  writers  of 
oaths  being  taken  on  solemn  and  important  occa- 
sions, as  treaties,  alliances,  vows,  compacts,  and 
agreements,  both  between  nations  and  individuals. 
Thus,  when  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  agree  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  war  by  a  single  combat  between 
Menelaus  and  Paris,  they  ratify  their  agreement  by 
an  oath.6  The  alliance  between  Croesus  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  is  confirmed  by  an  oath.'  So  is 
the  treaty  between  the  Medes  and  Lydians,  whose 
rites  in  swearing  (as  Herodotus  tells  us8)  were  th? 
same  as  those  of  the  Greeks,  with  this  addition, 
that  they  made  an  incision  in  their  arms  and  tasted 
each  other's  blood.  We  may  farther  notice  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  Athenians  and  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  upon  which  every  state  was  to  swear 
tmxupiov  bptcov  tov  peyiarov,'  the  vow  of  the  Ionian 
women,10  that  of  the  Phocaeans,11  and  the  promise  ol 
Circe  to  Ulysses.1'  The  reliance  placed  in  an  oath 
is  specially  shown  in  the  dialogue  between  ^Egeus 
and  Medea  in  Euripides,1'  and  the  speech  of  Mi 
nerva  in  Euripides.1*  For  other  examples  we  refer 
the  reader  to  Sophocles,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  647 ;  (Ed.  Col., 
1637;  Trachin.,  1183.— Herod.,  vi.,  74.— Horn.,  II., 
ix.,  132. 

That  the  Greeks  (as  a  nation)  were  deeply  im- 
bued with  religious  feeling,  and  paid  high  regard  to 
the  sanctity  of  oaths,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  early  history,  and  especially 
from  the  writings  of  the  poets  Homer,  ^Eschylus, 
and  Pindar.16  They  prided  themselves  on  being  su- 
perior in  this  respect  to  the  barbarians.1'  The 
treacherous  equivocation  practised  by  the  Persians 
at  the  siege  of  Barca17  would  have  been  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  a  people  whose  greatest  hero  de- 
clared that  he  hated  like  hell  one 
*Of     trepov  ftev  icevOv  tvl  ippealv,  aXko  6i  pagy.1* 

The  poets  frequently  allude  to  the  punishment  of 
perjury  after  death,  which  they  assign  to  the  infer 


1.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  13.  —  Dioscor.,  iii.,  138,  139.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 2.  (Soph.,  Trach.,  399.  —  Id.,  Antig, 
184.— St.  Paul,  Oalut.,  i.,  20.)— 3.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  »a  Merc,  272, 
515.  —  Pind.,  Ol.,  vii.,  119.) — 4.  (Sopli.,  Philoct.,  1324.)— 5 
(Soph.,  Trach.,  1190.)— 6.  (II.,  iii.,  276.)— 7.  (Herod.,  i.,  69.)- 
8.  (i.,  74.)— 9.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  47.)— 10.  (Herod.,  i.,  146.)— 11 
(Id.  ib.,  165.)— 12.  (Od.,  x.,  345.)— 13.  (Med.,  736-760.)-  'A 
(Suppl.,  1)96.)— 15.  (Vid.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Gra  ice,  vc  t  i  t 
6,  I)  3.)— 16.  (Lilian,  V.  H..  riv..  2.)— 17.  (Heror  iv,  201  » 
18.  (TJ..  ix..  313.) 
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aal  gods  01  Furies  ;l  and  we  find  many  proofs  of  a 
persuasion  that  perjurers  would  not  prosper  in  this 
world.1  One  of  the  nest  striking  is  the  story  told  by 
Leutychides  to  the  Athenians  of  Glaucus  the  Spar- 
tan, who  consulted  the  Pythian  oracle  whether  he 
should  restore  a  deposite,  or  deny  on  oath  that  he  had 
ever  received  it ;  and  who,  for  merely  deliberating 
upon  such  a  quei-'-'or,  was  cut  off  with  his  whole 
family.* 

Anciently  the  perscr.  who  took  an  oath  stood  up, 
and  lilted  hie  hands  to  heaven,  as  he  would  in 
prajer ;  for  an  oath  was  a  species  of  prayer,  and 
•equired  the  same  sort  of  ceremony.*  Oaths  were 
frequently  accompanied  with  sacrifice  or  libation.* 
Both  uaenfice  and  libation  are  used  in  the  compact 
of  the  Greekj  and  Trojans  in  II.,  iii.,  276.  The 
victims  on  such  occasions  were  not  eaten,  but,  if 
sacrificed  by  the  people  of  the  country,  were  buried 
11  the  ground ;  if  by  strangers,  were  thrown  into 
che  sea  or  a  river.* 

The  parties  used  also  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the 
victims,  or  on  the  altar,  or  some  other  sacred  thing, 
as  if  by  so  doing  they  brought  before  them  the  dei- 
fy by  whom  the  oath  was  sworn,  and  made  him 
witness  of  the  ceremony.  Hence  the  expressions 
irpdf  tov  fiuftbv  kgopici&tv,  Ofivvvat  na&  iepuv.1  In 
Homer,'  Juno,  making  a  solemn  promise  to  Sleep, 
takes  the  Earth  in  one  hand  and  Heaven  in  the  oth- 
er, and  swears  by  Styx  and  the  subterranean  gods. 
To  touch  the  head,  hand,  or  other  part  of  the  body 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  was 
a  common  custom.  The  hand  especially  was  re- 
garded as  a  pledge  of  fidelity,  and  the  allusions  to 
the  junction  of  hands  in  making  contracts  and 
agreements  abound  in  the  ancient  writers.'  Other 
superstitious  rites  were  often  superadded,  to  give 
greater  solemnity  to  the  ceremony,10  which  appear 
to  be  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes." 

The  different  nations  of  Greece  swore  by  their 
own  peculiar  gods  and  heroes;  as  the  Thebans  by 
Hercules,  Iolaus,  &c.,  the  Lacedaemonians  by  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  the  Corinthians  by  Neptune  ;"  the 
Athenians  swore  principally  by  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
Apollo  (their  irarpCios  deoc).  Ceres,  and  Bacchus. 

The  office  or  character  of  the  party,  or  the  place, 
or  the  nxasion  often  suggested  the  oath  to  be  ta- 
ken. Thus  Iphigenia,  the  priestess,  swears  by  Diana 
in  Euripides,  Iph  in  Taurus  Mtnelaus  bids  Antilo- 
chus  swear  by  Neptune  (the  equestrian  god),  the  sub- 
ject being  on  horses."  So  Philippides,  in  Aristopha- 
nes,1* is  made  ridiculously  to  swear  v?i  tov  ilnaniu 
tov  lirniov.  Achilles  swears  by  his  sceptre,"  Telein- 
achue  by  the  sorrows  of  his  father."  Hence  the 
propriety  of  the  famous  oath  in  Demosthenes  by  the 
warriors  who  fought  at  Marathon,  <&c.  Here  we 
may  observe,  that  as  swearing  became  a  common 
practice  with  men  up<n  trivial  occasions  and  in  or- 
dinary conversation,  they  used  to  take  oaths  by  any 
god,  person,  or  thing,  as  their  peculiar  habits,  or 
predilections,  or  the  fancy  of  the  moment  dictated 
Pythagorar  ;r  ilvi  account,  swore  by  the  number 
Four.17    Socraxr.'  :sed  to  swear  vi)  tov  nvva,  in 

1.  (Horn.,  II.,  it.,  157.— Id.  ib.,  iii.,  260  —  Piml.,  Olymp.,  n., 
118.— Analnph.,  Ran.,  274.1—2.  (Horn.,  II..  it.,  67,270. -Id.  il>., 
rii.,S51.— Heat.«l,  Op.  et  D.,  280. — Thuuyd.,  til,  18.)— 3.  (II.- 
iwl  «i..S6.— Psouil,  il,  18,  149  — Id  ,  viii.,  7,  612.— Jut.,  Sat., 
nil..  Ml  ,—4.  (Hon..,  II.,  in.,  175,  254  — Pind.,  01.,  til,  119  ) 
-5  (Horn.,  11.,  it.,  158— Anatoph.,  Arhnm.,  148  —  Id.,  Vc»p., 
1048.)— 6.  (II.,  ni.j  310. — lb.,  xix.,  267.) — 7.  [Vid.  Reiake,  Index 
a.'  Demoeth  ,  a.  t.  Ottvivai. — Harpocrat.,  ■.  t.  Ai6o(. — Thucyd., 
»  47.— Caller,  ad  loc.— Jot.,  Sal.,  xit.,219  — Orid.  Epmt.  Dido 
ad  JEo.,  129.)  -8.  (U.,  xit.,  70.) — B.  (Eunp.,  Mi-d.  ii,  496.— 
■eT-h.,  Philocl  ,  812  —  Id.,  Trarh.,  1183  —  Orid,  Ep.  Ptiyllii  ad 
Deraoph.,  21  —Id.  ib.,  Bnaeia  ad  Ach.,  107. — Hon, ,  Hymn,  ad 
Tan.,  S6.)— 10.  (iEach.,  Sept.  c  Ttaeb.,  42.— Soph.,  Anllff.,  264. 
Dimoath.,  c.  Con..  1269.)— 11.  (I.yaiat.,  188.)— 12.  (Arutopb., 
A..h«ni.,  774,  860,  867.— Equitee,  609.— Lyaiet.,  81,  118.)— 13. 
(ll>,  xiiii.,  585.)— 14.  (Nub.,  8J.)— 15.  (II.,  i.,*34.)-lfi  «M., 
n.,  JS9.)— 17  (Lucian,  Prthn*.,  4  —  Pint.,  Ue  Plao.  Phil..  ...3, 
■■Ml 


which  he  was  absurdly  imitated  by  others.1  Ana 
tophanes,  so  keenly  alive  to  al  the  foibles  of  hii 
countrymen,  takes  notice  of  this  custom,  and  turnj 
it  into  ridicule.  Hence  he  makes  the  sausage-deal- 
er swear  vi)  tov  'TZ.p/ifjv  tov  ayopalov,*  Socrates  ut 
Tjjv  'AvaTrvorjV.  &c  ' 

Women  also  had  their  favourite  oaths.  As  the 
men  preferred  swearing  by  Herc  ules.  Aptllo,  &c,  so 
the  other  sex  used  to  swear  by  Venus,  Ceres,  anu 
Proserpine,  Juno,  Hecate,  Diana  ;  and  Athenian 
women  by  Aglanros,  Pandrosus,  &c.' 

The  security  which  an  oath  was  supposed  to  con- 
fer, induced  the  Greeks,  as  it  has  people  of  modern 
times,  to  impose  it  as  an  obligation  upon  persons  it- 
vested  with  authority,  or  intrusted  with  the  dis- 
charge of  responsible  duties.*  The  Athenians,  with 
whom  the  science  of  legislation  was  carried  to  the 
greatest  perfection,  were,  of  all  the  Greek  states, 
the  most  punctilious  in  this  respect.  The  youth, 
entering  upon  his  20th  year,  was  not  permitted  to 
assume  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  or  to  be  regis 
tered  in  the  Xr/^iapxiitov  ypafifiareiov,  without  taking 
a  solemn  oath  in  the  Temple  of  Aglauros  to  obey 
the  laws  and  defend  his  country.  (The  form  of  his 
oath  is  preserved  in  Pollux.*)  The  archon,  the 
judge,  and  the  arbitrator  were  required  to  bind 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  perforin  their  respective 
duties.'  (  Vid.  Dicastes.)  As  to  the  oath  taken  by 
the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  see  Demosthenes.' 
As  to  the  oath  of  the  witness,  and  the  voluntary 
oath  of  parties  to  an  action,  see  Mahtvria.  The 
importance,  at  least  apparently,  attached  to  oaths  in 
courts  of  justice,  is  proved  by  various  passages  in 
the  orators.*  Demosthenes  constantly  reminds  his 
judges  that  they  are  on  their  oaths,  and  Lycurgus" 
declares  that  to  awexov  r7)v  infionpaTiav  6pno(  kor'tv. 

The  experience  of  all  nations  has  proved  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  making  oaths  too  common 
The  history  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  in  general 
furnishes  no  exception  to  the  observation.  While 
in  the  popular  belief  and  in  common  parlance  oaths 
continued  to  be  highly  esteemed,  they  had  ceased 
to  be  of  much  real  weight  or  value.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  read  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  the  orators, 
and  other  writers  of  that  period,  without  seeing 
that  perjury  had  become  a  practice  of  ordinary  oc- 
currence. The  poet  who  wrote  that  verse  which 
incurred  the  censure  of  the  comedian,  f/  y'kua& 
6/wftox',  v  tie  <ppi)v  avufiorof,11  was  not  the  only  per- 
son who  would  thus  refine.  The  bold  profligacy  de- 
scribed by  Aristophanes"  was  too  often  realized  in 
action.  To  trace  the  degeneracy  of  the  Greek 
character  belongs  not  to  this  place.  We  conclude 
by  reminding  our  readers  that  in  a  later  age  the 
Greeks  became  a  by-word  among  the  Romans  for 
lying  and  bad  faith." 

A  few  expressions  deserve  notice.  S//  is  used 
by  Attic  writers  in  affirmative  oaths,  fid  in  nega- 
tive. The  old  form  of  affirmation,  still  preserved 
by  the  other  Greeks,  and  used  by  Xenophon,  was 
itai  fid  14  Nv  is  nothing  more  than  another  form  of 
vai,  used  with  an  accusative  case,  fid  being  omit- 
ted, as  it  often  is  in  negative  oaths."  N17.  however, 
is  never  used  by  the  tragedians,  who  always  em- 
ploy a  paraphrase  in  affirmative  oaths,  such  as 
i>«6v  fiaprviJcaOnt.    'Enofivivai  is  used  afhrmative- 

1.  (Alhen..  n.,  p.  370.) -2.  (Equit.,  297.)— 3.  (Nub.,  627.— 
See  farther.  V.  «n.,  S3.— Atch,  54,  1611.— Ran.,  336,  1169.)— 4. 
(Liiriui,  l)ial.  Mt-r»-lr..  7  — Xeii.,  Mem.,  i  .  .*>.  C  5.—  Anilnph. 
Lyaiat..  81,148, 208, 439.— Id.,  Ecclea..  70.— Id.,  Thrum.,  286.  fc», 
ill.— Theocr.,  Idyll.,  it.,  14.)— 5.  (Pint.,,  I>«  Lag.,  DL,  p.  948.) 
—6.  (tiil,  105.)— 7.  (  Vid  Pollux,  L  c— Hi.dtwal.-k.-r.  i.lier  die 
Difti.,  p.  IO.)—8.  (c  Timocr.,  745.)-9.  (Audo.  .  I)e  Myrt.,5.— 
I.yennj.,c.  Leocr.,  157.  ed.  Staph.— Antiph  ,  De  m.  Herod  ,  139, 
1 10,  ed.  Staph.— Demoath.,  e.  Aphob.,  WiO.)— 10.  (I.  8.1—11. 
(Kunp.,  Ilipp.il.,  612.— Anatnph.,  Theam.,  275.)— 12.  (Nub, 
1532-1211. -K.|.nt.,  298.)— 13.  (Ctc.,  Pro  FUuro,  4  — Sal., 
in.,  60,  4r.|- 14.  (Xen  ,  Mem.,  |L  7,4  14.— Id..  Apol.  Sorr. 
20.1-15  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  680,  1088,-Id.,  Electr.,  758,  1063 
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(jr,  drro/ivwai  negatively,  according  to  Eustathins.1 
6u6fivvo8ai  is  to  swear  strongly,  to  protest.4  "Op- 
Kiov,  though  often  used  synonomously  with  5p- 
koc,  signifies,  more  strictly,  a  compact  ratified  by 
oatk  ;  boKia  rifiveiv  is  to  make  a  compact  with 
oaths  and  sacrifice ;  and  through  the  frequent  prac- 
tice of  sacrificing  on  such  occasions,  it  came  that 
bpKiov  was  sometimes  used  for  the  victim  itself.1 
In  the  phrase  bfivvvai  naff  iepuv,  the  original  mean- 
ing of  /card  was,  that  the  party  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  vi  -tims  ;  but  the  same  phrase  is  used  meta- 
phorically in  other  cases,  where  there  could  be  no 
duch  ceremony.  Thus  /cord  xifouv  tvxvv  noifiaaa- 
6ai  xvapw*  is  to  make  a  vow  to  offer  a  thousand 
kids  ;  as  though  the  party  vowing  laid  his  hands  upon 
the  kids  at  the  time,  as  a  kind  of  stake.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  bfivvvai  /car'  hfaXe'iac. 

OATH  (ROMAN)  (jusjurandum,  juramentum) 
The  subject  of  Roman  oaths  may  be  treated  of  un- 
der four  different  heads,  viz.  :  1.  Oaths  taken  by 
magistrates  and  other  persons  who  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Republic.  2.  Oaths  taken  in  transac- 
tions with  foreign  nations  in  the  name  of  the  Re- 
public. 3.  Oaths  taken  before  the  preetor  or  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  4.  Oaths,  or  various  modes  of 
swearing  in  common  life. 

I.  Oaths  taken  by  magistrates  and  other  persons 
who  entered  the  service  of  the  Republic  — After  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  consuls,  and  sub- 
sequently all  the  other  magistrates,  were  obliged, 
within  five  days  after  their  appointment,  to  prom- 
ise, on  oath,  that  they  would  protect  and  observe 
the  laws  of  the  Republic  [in  leges  jurarei).  Vestal 
virgins  and  the  flamen  diahs  were  not  allowed  to 
swear  on  any  occasion,6  but  whether  they  also  en- 
tered upon  their  sacred  offices  without  taking  an 
oath  analogous  to  that  of  magistrates  is  unknown. 
When  a  flamen  dialis  was  elected  to  a  magistracy, 
he  might  either  petition  for  an  especial  dispensa- 
tion 'ut  legibus  solveretur),  or  he  might  depute  some 
one  to  take  the  oath  for  him.  But  this  could  not 
■^e  done  unless  the  permission  was  granted  by  the 
people.  The  first  Roman  consuls  seem  only  to 
have  sworn  that  they  would  not  restore  the  kingly 
government,  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so,'  and 
this  may  have  been  the  case  till,  all  fears  of  such  a 
restoration  having  vanished,  the  oath  was  changed 
into  a  jusjurandum  in  leges.  The  consular  oath 
was  occasionally  taken  under  the  Empire. 9 

During  the  later  period  of  the  Republic  we  also 
find  that  magistrates,  when  the  time  of  their  office 
had  expired,  addressed  the  people,  and  swore  that 
during  their  office  they  had  undertaken  nothing 
against  the  Republic,  but  had  done  their  utmost  to 
promote  its  welfare.9  In  some  cases  a  tribune  of 
the  people  might  compel  the  whole  senate  to  prom- 
ise, on  oath,  that  they  would  observe  a  plebiscitum, 
and  allow  it  to  be  carried  into  effect,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  lex  Agraria  of  Saturninus.  The  cen- 
sor Q.  Metellus,  who  refused  to  swear,  was  sent 
into  exile.10  During  the  time  of  the  Empire,  all 
magistrates,  on  entering  their  office,  were  obliged  to 
pledge  themselves  by  at.  oath  that  they  would  ob- 
serve the  acta  Caesarum  (jurare  in  acta  Casarum11), 
and  the  senators  had  to  do  the  same  regularly  every 
year  on  the  first  of  January.1' 


1.  (Horn.,  Od.,  ii.,377.)— 2.  (Soph.,  Trach.,378.)— 3  (Horn., 
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I>  384,  &c.) — 12  (Dion  Cass.,  brviii.,  p.  724. — Compare  Lipai- 
«*.  E*eun.  A  t.l  Tacit  ,  Ann  .  xvi.,  2?  i 


All  Roman  soldiers,  after  they  wen  t nutted  »o» 
a  campaign,  had  to  take  the  military  ath  («a«*o- 
mentum),  which  was  administered  in  the  following 
manner :  Each  tribunus  militum  assembled  his  le- 
gion, and  picked  out  one  of  the  men,  to  whom  he 
put  the  oath,  that  he  would  obey  the  commands  of 
his  generals,  and  execute  them  punctually.  The 
other  men  then  came  forward,  one  after  another, 
and  repeated  the  same  oath,  saying  that  they  would 
do  like  the  first  (idem  in  me1).  Livy8  says  that,  until 
the  year  216  B.C.,  the  military  oath  was  a  real  sac- 
ramentum  (vid.  Sacramentum),  i.  e.,  the  soldiers 
took  it  voluntarily,  and  promised  (with  imprecations) 
that  they  would  not  desert  from  the  army,  and  not 
leave  their  ranks  except  to  fight  against  the  enemy 
or  to  save  a  Roman  citizen.  But  in  the  year  216 
B.C.  the  soldiers  were  compelled  by  the  tribunes 
to  take  the  oath,  which  the  tribunes  put  to  them, 
that  they  would  meet  at  the  command  of  the  con- 
suls, and  not  leave  the  standards  without  their  01 
ders,  so  that  in  this  case  the  military  oath  became 
I  a  jusjurandum.  But  Livy  here  forgets  that,  long 
1  before  that  time,  he  has  represented3  the  soldiers  ta- 
king the  same  jusjurandum.  A  perfect  formula  ot 
]  a  military  oath  is  preserved  in  Gellius.*  It  may 
be  here  remarked  that  any  oath  might  be  taken  in 
two  ways  :  the  person  who  took  it  either  framed  it 
himself,  or  it  was  put  to  him  in  a  set  form,  and  in 
this  case  he  was  said  in  verba  jurare,  or  jurare  verbis 
conceptis.  Polybius*  speaks  of  a  second  oath  which 
was  put  to  all  who  served  in  the  army,  whether 
freemen  or  slaves,  as  soon  as  the  castrametatio  had 
taken  place,  and  by  which  all  promised  that  they 
would  steal  nothing  from  the  camp,  and  that  they 
would  take  to  the  tribunes  whatever,  they  might 
happen  to  find.  The  military  oath  was,  according 
to  Dionysius,6  the  most  sacred  of  all,  and  the  law 
allowed  a  general  to  put  to  death,  without  a  formal 
trial,  any  soldier  who  ventured  to  act  contrary  to  his 
oath.  It  was  taken  upon  the  signa,  which  were 
themselves  considered  sacred.  In  the  time  of  the 
Empire  a  clause  was  added  to  the  military  oath, 
in  which  the  soldiers  declared  that  they  would  con- 
sider the  safety  of  the  emperor  more  important  than 
anything  else,  and  that  they  loved  neither  them- 
selves nor  their  children  more  than  their  sover- 
eign.7 On  the  military  oath  in  general,  compare 
Brissonius,  De  Formal.,  iv.,  c  1-5. 

II.  Oaths  taken  in  transactions  with  foreign  na- 
tions in  the  name  of  the  Republic. — The  most  ancient 
form  of  an  oath  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Livy,' 
in  a  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Albans.  The 
pater  patratus  pronounced  the  oath  in  the  name  of 
his  country,  and  struck  the  victim  with  a  flint- 
stone,  calling  on  Jupiter  to  destroy  the  Roman  na- 
tion in  like  manner,  as  he  (the  pater  patratus)  de- 
stroyed the  animal,  if  the  people  should  violate  the 
oath.  The  chiefs  or  priests  of  the  other  nation  then 
swore  in  a  similar  manner  by  their  own  gods.  The 
ceremony  was  sometimes  different,  inasmuch  as 
the  fetialis  cast  away  the  stone  from  his  hands, 
saying,  "  Si  sciens  fallo,  turn  me  Diespiter  salva  urbe 
arceque  bonis  ejiciat,  uti  ego  hunc  lapidem.9  Owing 
to  the  prominent  part  which  the  stone  (lapis  silex) 
played  in  this  act,  Jupiter  himself  was  called  Jupi 
ter  Lapis,10  and  hence  it  was,  in  after  times,  not  uu 
common  among  the  Romans,  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, to  swear  by  Jupiter  Lapis.11  In  swearing  to  a 
treaty  with  a  foreign  nation,  a  victim  (a  pig  or  a 
lamb)  was  in  the  early  times  always  sacrificed  by 

1.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  21. — Fest.,  s.  v.  Prsejurationes.)—  2.  (xxii.,  38. 
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(Arrian,  Epict..  iii.,  14. — Suet.,  Calig  ,  15. — Amm  an.  Marcell. 
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the  fetians  (whence  the  expressions  fmdus  icere, 
opK.a  re/iveiv),  and  the  priest,  while  pronouncing 
the  oath,  probably  touched  the  victim  or  the  altar.1 
(Compare  Fetiales.)  This  mode  of  swearing  to  a 
treaty  through  the  sacred  person  of  a  fetialis  was 
observed  for  a  long  time;  and  after  the  second 
Punic  war,  the  fetiales  even  travelled  to  Africa  to 
perform  the  ancient  ceremonies.'  The  jus  fetiale, 
however,  fell  into  disuse  as  the  Romans  extended 
their  conquests  ;  and  as,  in  most  cases  of  treaties 
with  foreign  nations,  the  Romans  were  not  the 
part;  Jiat  chose  to  promise  anything  on  oath,  we 
hear  of  no  more  oaths  on  their  part ;  but  the  foreign 
nation  or  conquered  party  was  sometimes  obliged 
to  promise  with  a  solemn  oath  (sacramentum)  to  ob- 
serve the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Romans,  and 
documents  recording  such  promises  were  kept  in 
the  Capitol.3  But  in  cases  where  the  Romans  had 
reason  to  mistrust,  they  demanded  hostages,  as  be- 
ing a  better  security  than  an  oath,  and  this  was  the 
practice  which  in  later  times  they  adopted  most 
generally.  At  first  the  Romans  were  very  scrupu- 
lous in  observing  their  oaths  in  contracts  or  trea 
ties  with  foreigners,  and  even  with  enemies ;  but 
attempts  were  soon  made  by  individuals  sophisti- 
cally  to  interpret  an  oath  and  explain  away  its  bind- 
ing character;*  and  from  the  third  Punic  war  to 
the  end  of  the  Republic,  perjury  was  common 
among  the  Romans  in  their  dealings  with  foreign- 
ers as  well  as  among  themselves. 

III.  Oaths  taken  before  the  pralor  or  in  courts  of 
justice. — In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if 
anything  had  been  promised  by  a  person  on  oath, 
the  promise  had,  in  a  court  of  justice,  no  more  bind- 
ing power  than  it  would  have  had  without  the  oath, 
and  the  oath  was  in  such  case  merely  a  stronger 
promise  as  far  as  the  conscience  of  the  person  who 
took  it  was  concerned.*  But  if  a  slave,  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  his  liberty,  had  promised  on  oath 
to  perform  certain  services  to  his  master,  the  oath 
was  considered  binding.'  The  emperors  also,  in 
some  cases,  considered  the  promise  of  a  free  citi- 
zen, when  it  was  confirmed  by  an  oath,  as  binding.7 

Sometimes,  when  a  case  was  brought  before  the 
praetor,  the  plaintifT  might  put  the  defendant  to  his 
oath  (defcrre  jusjurandum)  either  in  regard  to  the 
whole  case  in  question,  or  to  a  part  of  it.  If  the 
oath  was  taken,  the  whole  question,  or  that  part  of 
it  to  which  the  oath  applied,  was  settled  at  once,  and 
the  litis  contestatio,  or  a  formal  judicium,  was  su- 
perfluous. But  if  the  defendant  refused  to  take  the 
Oath,  he  might,  in  return,  put  the  plaintiff  to  his  oath 
(referre  jusjurandum),  to  make  him  declare  se  nan 
calumma  causa  agere.  (Vul  Caluhnia.)  But  if 
the  defendant  neither  swore  himself,  nor  put  the 
plaintitf  to  his  oath  of  calumny,  he  admitted  the 
necessity  of  a  judicium.  If  the  oath  merely  refer- 
red to  a  part  of  it,  so  that  the  defendant  only  ac- 
knowledged part  of  what  the  plaintiff  alleged,  a  ju- 
dicium was  still  necessary,  but  its  formula  was  of 
course  modified  •  Respecting  the  oath  of  caluinnia, 
to  winch  the  defendant  might  in  all  cases  put  the 
plaintiff,  and  to  which  the  latter  also  might  he  put 
by  the  prietor,  see  Calomru  The  formula  of  an 
oath  before  the  praslor  depended  u|»iii  the  person 
who  put  it  * 

A  judex  or  judices  appointed  hy  the  prstor  were 
obliged  to  promise  on  oath  to  discharge  their  duties 
according  to  the  laws."  Rein"  denies  that,  alter  a 
judex  was  given  by  the  praitor,  either  of  the  liti- 
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I  gant  parties  had  the  right  to  put  th  othei  to  an 
oath  but  from  the  Digest1  it  is  clear  that  it  might 
be  dene  by  the  party  cut  onus  probatirnis  incumbe- 
bat,  ptovided  he  himself  had  before  taken  the  jus- 
jurandum  calumr.ia;  When  documents  in  the  trial 
of  a  cause  were  laid  before  the  judex,  of  which  he 
doubted  the  genuineness  or  correctness,  he  migh* 
make  the  party  who  brought  them  forward  estah 
lish  their  correctness  or  genuineness  by  an  oath.' 

The  witnesses  who  gave  their  evidence  in  xivil 
proceedings  before  a  judex,  sometimes  confirmed 
their  testimony  by  an  oath,  which  they  either  took 
voluntarily,  or  which  was  put  to  them  by  the  judex. 
In  judicia  publiea,  the  witnesses  had  always  to  give 
their  evidence  on  oath.3  We  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining whether,  in  all  instances  of  civil  causes, 
witnesses  might  be  compelled  to  take  an  oath,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  in  a  civil  cause  a  witness 
generally  did  not  give  his  evidence  on  oath,  unless 
he  himself  chose  to  do  so,  or  the  judex,  for  special 
reasons,  thought  it  advisable  that  he  should. 

False  swearing  (pejerare,  perjurium)  was  not  re- 
garded by  the  Romans  as  it  is  by  us.  Swearing 
was  merely  a  matter  of  conscience,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  person  who  was  guilty  of  false  swear- 
ing was  responsible  to  the  Deity  alone.  Perjury 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  punished  more  se- 
verely than  false  witness  in  general  given  without 
an  «ath.  When  therefore,  Valerius  Maximus' 
speans  of  infamia  perjurii,  ne  uses  infamia  in  a  pop 
ular,  and  not  a  strictly  legal  sense.  The  maune. 
in  which  the  Romans  regarded  perjury  is  implied  ii> 
an  expression  of  Cicero,6  who  says,  "  Perjuri- 
poena  divina,  ezitium ;  humatia,  dedecus."  Hence 
every  oath  was  accompanied  by  an  execration,6 
and  perjury,  therefore,  was  an  act  which  belonged 
more  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  censors  than  to  air 
ordinary  court  of  justice.7  Witnesses  convicted  of 
having  given  false  testimony,  with  or  without  oath, 
were  punished.*    (Compare  Falsum.) 

IV.  Oaths  or  various  modes  of  swearing  in  com- 
mon life. — The  practice  of  swearing,  or  calling  upon 
some  god  or  gods  as  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  as- 
sertions made  in  common  life  or  in  ordinary  con- 
versations, was  as  common  among  the  Romans  as 
among  the  Greeks.  The  various  forms  used  in 
swearing  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 

1.  Simple  invocations  of  one  or  more  gods,  as 
Herclc  or  Mehercle,  that  is,  ita  me  Hercules  juvet, 
amel,  or  servet  ;*  Pol,  Pcrpol,  or  JEdcpol,  that  is,  per 
Pollucem;  per  Jorsem  Lapidem,  or  simply  per  Jovem; 
per  superos  ;  per  deos  tmmorlales ;  mtdius  fidius, 
that  is,  ita  me  Dius  (A('<if)  filiu.s  juvet  ;10  ita  me  deus 
amet,  or  dii  ament.  Sometimes,  also,  two  or  a 
great  number  of  gods  were  invoked  by  their  names." 
The  genii  of  men  were  regarded  as  divine  beings, 
and  persons  used  to  swear  by  their  own  genius  or 
by  that  of  a  friend,  and  during  the  Empire  by  that 
of  an  emperor."  Women  as  well  as  men  swore  by 
most  of  the  gods,  but  some  of  them  were  peculiai 
to  one  of  the  sexes.  Thus  women  never  swore  by 
Hercules,  and  men  never  hy  Castor.  Varro,  more- 
over, said  I  hat  in  ancient  times  women  only  swore 
by  Castor  and  Pollux,  while  in  tin;  extant  writer* 
we  find  men  f  requently  swearing  by  Pollux  15  Juno 
and  Venus  were  mostly  invoked  hy  women,  bu» 
also  by  lovers  and  effeminate  men  in  general  '* 

1.  (22,  til  3,  .  2J,  v  3  )-2  (Dii;  12.  111.  2..  3I.-C-I  4,  tit 
L  •  2.)- 3.  (Cic,  Pro  Row:.  Com.,  IS. — Id.,  Pro  Sulla,  7.— Id, 
Pro  Fi.ot.,  9  —Id.,  Pro  Balli.,  5.— CJiniitil.,  v.,  7.— VaJ  Max, 
fUL,  S,  v  J.) — 4.  (mi.,  5,  J.)— 5.  (Dl  Li-it..  UL  9.)— fl.  (Plot, 
Cjiuai.  Knee,  n.  275.  Franc)— 7.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  I.,  13.— Liv, 
Dir.,  18.— Onlliua,  vii.,  I-  ,  -  (Dig.  22.  tit.  5,  a.  10  )— 9 
(Feat.,  I.  v.  Mediator.)— 10.  (Feat.,  a.  v.— Varro,  Dn  Unf.  Lat. 
iv.,  p.  20,  Hip.)— II.  (Plnui.,  Ill  r<  hid.,  i».,  8,  SI.— Tarent. 

Amir  .,  2,  25.)  — 12  (floral.,  Epiat.,  i.,  7,  94  —  Suet.,  Calig. 

27.1-13.  (Collin*,  z  fl.)— 14.  (Pliiut.,  Atnphit..  n.,  2.  210.- 
Tihiili.,  it.,  13,  IS.-  '  it.,  ii..  98.— Otid,  Amor.,  a.,  J,  27  -  Id 
lb.,  ii.,  8,  18.) 
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%  Invjcations  of  the  gods,  together  with  an  ex- 
ecration, in  case  the  swearer  was  stating  a  false- 
hood. Execrations  of  this  kind  are,  Dv  me  per- 
dant  ;x  dii  me  interficiant  ;3  dispereamf  ne  vivamf 
nt  xalvut  &c. 

3.  Persons  also  used  to  swear  by  the  individuals 
or  things  most  dear  to  them.  Thus  we  have  in- 
stances of  a  person  swearing  by  his  own  or  another 
man's  head,'  by  his  eyes,'  by  his  own  welfare  or 
that  of  his  children,9  by  the  welfare  of  an  emper- 
or,9 <5cc. 

Respecting  the  various  forms  of  oaths  and  swear- 
ing, see  Brissonius,  Be  FormuL,  viii.,  c.  1-18. 

OB^E.    (  Vid.  Tribos,  Greek.) 

OBELISCUS  (bSelioicoc)  is  a  diminutive  of  Obe- 
lus (bfteloc),  which  properly  signifies  a  sharpened 
thing,  a  skewer  or  spit,  and  is  the  name  given  to 
certain  works  of  Egyptian  art.  (Herodotus10  uses 
66eAdc  in  the  sense  of  an  obelisk.)  A  detailed  de- 
scription of  such  works  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  plan  of  this  work,  but  some  notice  of  them  is 
required  by  the  fact  that  several  of  them  were 
transported  to  Rome  under  the  emperors.  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus11  says  that  "  an  obelisk  is  a  very 
ough  stone,  in  the  shape  of  a  kind  of  landmark  or 
boundary-stone,  rising  with  a  small  inclination  on 
all  sides  to  a  great  height ;  and  in  order  that  it  may 
imitate  a  solar  ray  by  a  gradual  diminution  of  its 
bulk,  it  terminates  in  a  prolongation  of  four  faces 
united  in  a  sharp  point.  It  is  very  carefully  smooth- 
ed." Most  ancient  writers  consider  obelisks  as 
emblematic  of  the  sun's  rays." 

An  obelisk  is,  properly,  a  single  block  of  stone, 
cut  into  a  quadrilateral  form,  the  sides  of  which 
diminish  gradually,  but  almost  imperceptibly,  from 
the  base  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  but  do  not  terminate 
in  an  apex  upon  the  top,  which  is  crowned  by  a 
small  pyramid,  consisting  of  four  sides  terminating 
in  a  point.  The  Egyptian  obelisks  were  mostly 
made  of  the  red  granite  of  Syene,  from  which  place 
they  were  carried  to  the  different  parts  of  Egypt. 
They  were  generally  placed  in  pairs  at  the  entrance 
to  a  temple,  and  occasionally  in  the  interior,  and  were 
usually  covered  with  hieroglyphical  inscriptions. 

Obelisks  were  first  transported  to  Rome  under 
Augustus,  who  caused  one  to  be  erected  in  the  cir- 
cus, and  another  in  the  Campus  Martius."  The 
former  was  restored  in  1589,  and  is  called  at  pres- 
ent the  Flaminian  obelisk.  Its  whole  height  is  about 
116  feet,  and  without  the  base  about  78  feet.  The 
obelisk  in  the  Campus  Martius  was  set  up  by  Au- 
gustus as  a  sundial.  It  stands  at  present  on  the 
Monte  Citorio,  where  it  was  placed  in  1792.  Its 
whole  height  i.°  ^bout  110  feet,  and  without  the  base 
about  71  feet  Another  obelisk  was  brought  to 
Rome  by  CaH«>  Ja,  and  placed  on  the  Vatican  in  the 
Circus  of  Ca'ijrula.1*  It  stands  at  present  in  front 
of  St.  Peter's,  where  it  was  placed  in  1586,  and  its 
whole  height  is  about  132  feet,  and  without  the 
base  and  modern  ornaments  at  the  top  about  83 
feet.  But  the  largest  obelisk  at  Rome  is  that  which 
was  originally  transported  from  Heliopolis  to  Alex- 
andrea  by  Constantine,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  by 
his  son  Constantiue,  who  placed  it  in  the  Circus 
Maximus."  Its  present  position  is  before  the  north 
portico  of  the  Lateran  Church,  where  it  was  placed 
in  1588.  Its  whole  height  is  about  149  feet,  and 
without  the  base  about  105  feet. 

1  (Plaut.,  Mil.  Glor.,  iii.,  2,  20.— Id.,  Ciutell.,  ii.,  1,  21.)— 
I.  (Plant.,  Mostell.,  i.,  3,  35.)— 3.  (Horat.,  Sat.,  i.,  9,  47.)— 4. 
/Cic.  ad  Fam.,  vii.,  23.— Mart.,  x.,  12,  3.)— 5.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  xvi., 
I.) — <3.  (Dig.  12,  tit.  2,  s.  3,  I)  4.— Ovid,  Trist.,  v.,  4,  45.— Id., 
Aeroid.,  iii.,  107.— Jut.,  vi.,  16.)— 7.  (Plaut.,  Mensechm.,  v.,  9, 
1.— Ovid,  Amor.,  ii.,  16,  44.)— 8.  (Dig.  12,  tit.  2,  «.  5.— Plin., 
Epiit.,  ii.,  20.)— 9.  (Cod.  2,  tit.  4,  s.  41.)— 10.  (ii.,  111.)— 11. 
'mvii.  4.)— 12.  (Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  14.)— 13.  (Plin., 
a  S.,  rum.,  14.J-14.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi. ,  15;  xvi.,  7«,  *  8.) 
—It  (Am.  Marc.,  zvii.,  4.) 
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There  are  eight  other  obelisks  at  Rome  besides 
those  mentioned  above,  but  none  ol  them  are  01 
historical  importance.  There  are  also  obelisks  in 
various  other  places,  as  at  Constantinople,  Aries, 
Florence,  Catana  in  Sicily,  &c,  some  of  which  are 
works  of  Egyptian  art,  and  others  only  imitations. 

There  are  two  small  obelisks  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, which  were  brought  by  the  French  irom 
Cairo.1 

OB'ELOS.    (Vid.  Verc.) 

OBLIGATIO'NES.  Obligatio  is  defined4  to  be- 
"  a  bond  of  law  by  which  we  are  under  a  necessity 
of  paying  (solvendce)  anything  according  to  the  laws 
of  our  state."  This  definition  has  only  reference  to 
one  part  of  an  obligation,  namely,  the  right  of  action, 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  a  Roman 
obligation.  According  to  Paulus,3  the  substance  of 
an  obligation  consists  in  another  person  binding 
himself  to  give  to  us  something,  or  to  do  something, 
or  to  secure  or  make  good  something  (ad  dandum 
aliquid,  vel  faciendum,  vel  prtsstandum).  This  "  bind- 
ing" must,  however,  be  understood  of  a  "  legal 
binding,"  that  is,  the  party  who  fails  to  perform 
what  he  has  engaged  to  do,  must  be  liable  to  legal 
compulsion  ;  in  other  words,  the  duty  which  he 
owes  may  be  enforced  by  suit  or  action.  Any 
agreement  which  is  binding  according  to  positive 
morality,  but  which,  for  any  reason,  cannot  be  le- 
gally enforced,  is  not  properly  an  obligatio,  but  still 
the  Romans  gave  such  agreement  the  name  of  obli- 
gatio, and  added  the  term  naturalis,  by  which  it  is 
opposed  to  civilis  and  praetoria  or  honoraria.  The 
obligationes  civiles  were  those  which  were  created 
by  enactments  (legibus),  or  generally  were  estab- 
lished by  the  jus  civile ;  praHoriae  or  honorariae  were 
those  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  praetor.  Viewed  with  reference  to  the  events 
on  which  the  law  operated  to  give  obligationes  a 
binding  force,  obligationes  arose  either  from  con- 
tract or  quasi  contract,  and  delict  (maleficium,  delict- 
um), or  quasi  delict.4  According  to  Gaius,  every 
obligatio  arises  either  from  contract  or  delict. 

Contract  (contractus)  was  made  in  four  ways — 
re,  verbis,  litteris,  and  consensu. 

As  an  example  of  a  contract  re,  Gaius  mentions 
mutuum.  (Vid.  Motuum.)  Also,  if  a  man  received 
what  was  not  due  from  a  pwson  who  paid  by  mis 
take,  the  payer  had  his  remedy  for  the  recovery  just 
as  if  it  were  a  case  of  mutuum.  But  "  this  kind  of 
obligation,"  observes  Gaius,  "  does  not  appear  t» 
arise  from  contract,  because  he  who  gives  with  the 
intention  of  payment  rather  intends  to  dissolve  or 
put  an  end  to  (distrahere)  a  transaction  (negotium) 
than  to  commence  or  to  constitute  (contrahere)  a 
transaction."  In  such  a  case  the  English  law  has 
a  fiction  of  a  promise  to  pay  on  the  part  of  the  per 
son  who  has  received  the  money. 

To  the  contracts  made  re,  there  also  belong  Con 
modatum,  Depositum,  and  PlQNPS. 

The  obligatio  verbis  was  contracted  by  oral  quea 
tion  and  answer  between  the  parties.  The  form 
of  words  was  :  Dari  Spondes  ?  Spondeo ;  Dabis  1 
Dabo;  Promittis?  Promitto;  Fidepromittis  1  Fide- 
promitto ;  Fidejubes  \  Fidejubeo  ;  Facies  ?  Faciam. 
The  words  dari  spondes  1  spondeo,  were  so  pecu 
liarly  Roman,  that  their  legal  effect  could  not  be 
preserved  if  their  meaning  was  transferred  into  an- 
other language ;  nor  could  a  valid  obligatio  with  a 
peregrinus  be  made  by  the  use  of  the  word  spondeo.' 
The  evidence  of  such  an  obligatio  must  have  been 
the  presence  of  witnesses." 

It  is  to  this  form  of  contract  by  question  and  an 


1.  (Zoega,  De  Ura  et  Origins  Obeliacorum.-  Egyptian  An 
tiquitiea,  vol.  i.,  e.  14,  15,  London,  ISmo,  1832.)— 3.  (]nit. , .iM, 
tit.  13.) — 3.  (Dig.  44,  tit.  7,  s.  3.)— 4.  (hurt.,  iii.,  tit  1J.  \~* 
(Gaioa,  iii.  03,  179.)— «  (Cic,  Pro  Row.  Com.,  ».) 
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awvi  (ei  \nl:errngatione  et  responsione)  that  the  terms 
"  stipulari"  and  "  stipulatio"  refer.  The  word 
"stipulari"  properly  refers  to  him  who  asks  the 
question,  "  Si  quis  ila  dari  stipuletur ;  Post  mortem 
meam  dai  i  spondes ;  vel  ita,  Cum  morieris,  spondes  ?" 
The  person  who  asked  the  question  was  stipulator ; 
he  who  answered  the  question  was  promissor,  and 
he  was  said  spondere.1  Sometimes  the  whole  form 
of  words  which  comprises  the  question  and  the  an- 
swer is  comprehended  in  the  term  stipulatio,'  and 
;he  participle  "  stipulata"  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
passive  sense.* 

A  stipulatio  which  contained  an  impossible  con- 
lition  was  invalid  (inutilis).  As  the  stipulatio  was 
iiffected  by  words,  it  was  a  necessaiy  consequence 
that  the  parties  should  have  powei  to  speak  and 
hear,  and  on  this  ground  was  founded  the  rule  of 
law  that  a  mutus  and  a  surdus  could  not  be  parties 
to  a  stipulatio.  As  to  the  ability  of  pupilli  and  in- 
fantes with  respect  to  obligationes,  see  Impubes  and 
Thfans.  The  stipulator  might  have  another  party 
to  the  contract  on  his  behalf,  who  was  called  ad- 
stipulator. The  adstipulator  had  the  same  right  of 
action  as  the  stipulator,  and,  theiefore,  a  payment 
in  respect  of  the  stipulatio  could  be  made  to  him  as 
well  as  to  the  stipulator ;  and  the  stipulator  had  an 
actio  mandati  against  the  adstipulator  for  the  recov- 
ery of  anything  that  he  had  received. 

There  were  some  peculiarities  in  the  adstipulatio. 
The  right  of  action  did  not  pass  to  the  heres  of  the 
adstipulator,  and  the  adstipulation  of  a  slave  for  his 
master  had  no  effect,  though  in  all  cases  he  could 
acquire  for  his  master  by  stipulation.  The  same 
rale  of  law  appeared  to  apply  to  him  who  was  in 
mmcipio,  for  he  was  servi  loco.  If  a  son  who  was 
in  the  power  of  his  father  became  his  adstipulator, 
he  did  not  acquire  anything  for  his  father,  though  he 
acquired  for  him  by  stipulatio.  Still  his  adstipula- 
tio gave  the  son  a  right  of  action,  provided  he  was 
released  from  the  father's  power  without  a  capitis 
diminutio,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  father's  death,  or 
by  being  inaugurated  flamen  dialis.  The  same  rule 
of  law  applied  to  a  filiafamilias  and  to  a  wife  in 
manu. 

Those  who  were  bound  for  the  promissor  were 
called  sponsores,  fidepromissores,  fidejussores.  ( Vid. 
Intercessio.) 

The  case  of  an  obligatio  literis  is  illustrated  by 
Gaius*  by  the  instance  of  nomina  transcripticia,  as 
when  a  creditor  who  has  a  debt  due  from  a  person 
in  respect  of  a  sale,  or  a  letting,  or  a  partnership, 
enters  it  in  his  book  (codices,  or  tabula  expensi  et  ae- 
eepti)  as  a  debt  (expensum  illi  fert  .-*  ezpcnsum  tulisse 
mm  dicit,  cum  labulas  turn  recital).  This  was  called 
"  Nomen  transcripticium  a  re  in  personam."  It  was 
called  transeriptio  a  persona  in  personam  when  a 
creditor  entered  in  his  books  a  debt  as  due  from  a 
third  party,  which  was  really  due  from  another 
party,  but  which  that  other  party  had  transferred 
(dclegavit)  to  the  creditor 

Cicero  clearly  alludea  to  this  literarum  obligatio 
tn  his  Oration  pro  Roscio  Comoedo.  He  says,4 
speaking  of  the  plaintiff's  demand,  "his  claim  is  for 
a  certain  sum  of  money  (peeunia  certa),  and  this 
must  be  either  '  data'  (a  case  of  obligatio  re),  or 
1  ezpensa  lata'  (the  liteiarum  obligatio),  or  stipulata 
(an  obligatio  verbis)." 

Some  difficulty  arises  about  the  mode  of  convert- 
ing an  obligation  of  a  different  kind  into  an  oblitfatio 
literis.  The  subject  is  discussed  by  Unterholzner1 
in  an  ingenious  essay,  which,  however,  was  written 


1.  (Oiitu,  ill.,  100,  105.— Dig.  45,  tit  1,  s.  113:  "De  Verbo- 
nim  OhhffitlonibtH.")—  1-  (Dig.  43,  tit.  I,  •.  5,  ♦  1.)— 3.  (Cic, 
Pro  Rose.  Com.,  5.)—  *  (lii.,  188.)  —  8.  (Com pant  Cic,  Pro 
Rose.  Com.,  *,  5.) — 0.  (c.  5  ) — 7.  ("  Caber  dir  Red  a  das  Cioaro 
■ir  dsn  Schanspirlar  Q.  Roacias,"  Z  nUchnft,  L,  248.) 


i  before  the  publication  of  the  MS.  of  Gams ,  ana  u 
has  since  been  discussed  by  other  writers.  Unter- 
holzner conjectured  that  a  third  party,  with  the 
consent  of  the  debtor  and  creditor,  made  the  entry 
in  his  own  books  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  this  assumption.  Theophilus1  represents 
the  literarum  obligatio  as  a  novatio  or  cnange  of  an 
obligation  of  one  kind  into  an  obligation  of  anothei 
kind,  and  this,  he  says,  was  effected  both  by  word? 
and  writing  (Jnj/jaoi  koi  ypdfifiaai).  It  was  effected, 
according  to  him,  by  the  creditor  writing  to  the 
debtor  (ypdtpetv  {nj/tara  npbg  airov)  to  asK  his  con- 
sent to  the  old  obligation  being  made  into  a  new 
one  of  a  different  kind,  and  by  the  debtor  consent 
ing.  As  stated  by  him,  the  obligatio  literis  might 
be  an  obligatio  contracted  by  a  letter  of  the  creditor 
to  the  debtor,  and  the  debtor's  reply.  In  principle, 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  its  being  contracted 
by  the  debtor's  consent  expressed  by  a  subscription 
in  the  creditor's  books.  The  literarum  obligatio  of 
Theophilus,  however,  rather  seems  to  correspond 
to  the  other  kinds  of  literarum  obligatio  referred  to 
by  Gains,*  where  he  says,  "  this  obligation  can  be 
contracted  by  chirographa  and  syngrapha,  that  is, 
if  a  man  writes  that  he  owes  a  sum  of  money  oi 
will  pay  it ;  provided,  however,  there  be  no  stipula- 
tio on  the  same  account."  It  !s  not  impossible  that 
Gaius  means  that  the  creditor  might  convert  an 
obligation  of  another  kind  into  that  of  peeunia  ex- 
pensa  by  the  bare  entry  of  it  in  his  book  ;  for  it  is 
no  objection  to  this,  as  Unterholzner  has  it,  "  that  a 
unilateral  writing  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  should 
have  the  effect  of  putting  another  person  under  an 
obligatio,"  for  an  obligatio  was  already  contracted, 
which  the  creditor  would  have  to  prove ;  but  if  he 
could  prove  it,  the  law  gave  him  all  the  advantage 
of  a  creditor  for  peeunia  certa,  if  he  had  complied 
with  certain  forms.  Gaius'  certainly  may  be  un- 
derstood as  asserting  that  this  obligatio  was  con- 
tracted simply  "  expensum  ferendo .-"  but  it  seems  to 
be  the  general  opinion  that  this  literarum  obligatio 
required  the  consent  of  the  debtor  either  orally  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses  or  by  letter  ;•  and  this 
is  not  inconsistent  with  Gaius ;  for,  though  he  says 
that  the  debtor  is  bound  by  the  "  expensum  ferendo," 
that  does  not  exclude  his  consent,  but  merely  shows 
what  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  consent 
legally  binding. 

The  obligationes  consensu  were  emtio  and  ven- 
ditio,  locatio,  conductio,  societas,  mandatum.  All 
obligationes  by  contract,  of  course,  required  con- 
sent and  the  evidence  of  consent ;  but  "  these  obli- 
gationes," says  Gaius,*  "  are  said  to  be  contracted 
consensu,  because  no  peculiar  form  of  words  oi 
writing  was  required,  but  the  consent  of  the  parties 
to  the  transaction  was  sufficient."  Accordingly, 
such  transactions  could  take  place  between  persons 
at  a  distance  from  one  another,  but  a  verborum 
obligatio  required  the  presence  of  the  parties  The 
actions  founded  on  these  obligationes  consensu 
were  bona;  fidei. 

A  legal  obligatio  implies  a  right  of  action  against 
the  person  who  owes  the  duty  (qui  Mxgatur)  This 
right  of  action  (ex  contractu)  might  be  acquired  by 
any  person  who  was  sui  juris.  It  might  also  ba 
acquired  for  him  by  those  who  were  in  his  potes- 
tas,  manus,  and  mancipium ;  and  by  free  men  and 
slaves  whom  a  man  possessed  bona  fide,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions.  This  right  of  action  might  also  be 
acquired  by  a  man  through  the  acts  of  a  free  inaa 
who  was  his  agent,  so  far  that  he  could  require  tha 
cession  of  the  obligatio  so  acquired. 

An  obligatio  was  terminated  (tollitur)  in  vanoui 
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ways.  The  most  common  way  was  by  payment 
(solutio)of  what  was  due.  A  man,  with  the  consent 
nf  the  creditor,  might  pay  another's  debt,  but  the 
two  schools  differed  as  to  the  legal  consequence  of 
such  payment.  The  Proculiani,  as  usual,  adhering 
strictly  to  fundamental  principles,  maintained  that 
the  debtor  was  still  under  his  obligatio,  but  if  the 
money  was  demanded  of  him  by  the  creditor,  he  had 
a  good  plea  of  dolus  malus  (exceptio  doli  mali). 

An  obligatio  might  be  terminated  by  acceptilatio. 
An  obligation  contracted  per  aes  et  libram  might 
be  determined  in  the  same  way,  and  also  one  ari- 
sing "  ex  judicati  causa."  (Vid.  Nexum.)  An  ob- 
ligatio might  also  be  determined  by  novatio,  which 
is  the  change  of  an  existing  duty  (debitum)  into  an- 
other obligation,  and  the  determination  of  the  for- 
mer obligation.1  This  is  explained  by  the  follow- 
ing instance  :s  II  I  stipulate  that  Titius  shall  give 
me  what  is  due  from  you,  a  new  obligatio  arises 
by  the  intervention  of  a  new  person,  and  the  former 
obligation  is  determined  by  being  replaced  by  the 
latter ;  and  sometimes  a  former  obligatio  may  be 
determined  by  a  subsequent  stipulatio,  though  the 
subsequent  stipulatio  may  be  invalid.  If  the  stipu- 
lation was  from  the  same  person,  it  required  the 
addition  of  something  to  effect  a  novatio,  as  the 
addition  of  a  condition,  or  the  circumstance  of  add- 
ing to  or  subtracting  from  the  time  contained  in 
the  terms  of  the  covenant.  As  to  the  case  of  a 
condition,  it  was  the  law  in  the  time  of  Gaius  that 
there  was  no  novatio  until  the  condition  was  ful- 
filled, and  till  that  time  the  former  obligatio  con- 
tinued. The  opinion  of  the  great  jurist  Servius 
Sulpicius  as  to  the  condition  immediately  effecting 
a  novatio,  was  not  law  in  the  time  of  Gaius  (alio 
jure  utimur). 

An  obligatio  was  also  determined  by  the  litis 
contestatio,  if  the  proceedings  had  taken  place  in  a 
Iegitimum  judicium.  It  is  stated  generally,  under 
the  articles  litis  contestatio  and  Iegitimum  judi- 
cium, what  is  the  import  of  these  terms  respective- 
ly. The  original  obligation  (■principalis  obligatio) 
was  determined  by  the  litis  contestatio,  and  the 
defendant  (reus)  was  then  bound  (tenetur)  by  the 
litis  contestatio.  If  he  was  condemned,  the  litis 
contestatio  ceased  to  have  any  effect,  and  he  was 
bound  by  the  judgment  {ex  causa  judicati).  It  was 
a  consequence  of  these  doctrines,  that,  after  a  litis 
contestatio  in  a  Iegitimum  judicium,  a  man  could 
not  bring  his  action  on  the  original  contract ;  for  if 
his  declaration  or  demand  was  dari  mihi  oportere, 
it  was  bad  (mutilis),  for  after  the  litis  contestatio 
the  dari  oportere  had  ceased.  In  the  case  of  a  ju- 
dicium quod  imperio  continetur,  the  obligatio  ex- 
isted and  the  action  could  be  brought,  but  the  de- 
mand might  be  answered  by  a  plea  (exceptio)  of  a 
res  judicata  or  in  judicium  deducta.  In  the  judicia 
imperio  continentia  the  exceptio  rei  judicata?  cor- 
responds to  the  condemnatio  in  the  legitima  judi- 
cia, and  the  exceptio  rei  in  judicium  deduct*  to  the 
litis  contestatio.  On  this  subject  the  reader  may 
consult  Keller,  Ueber  Litis  Contestation,  p.  11,  &c. 

Obligationes  arising  from  contract  passed  by 
universal  succession  to  the  heres.  There  were  no 
means  of  transferring  obligationes  from  the  credi- 
tor to  another  person  except  by  a  novatio,  which 
was  effected  by  the  assignee  stipulating  with  the 
debitor  with  the  consent  of  the  creditor,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  release  the  debitor  from  his  former 
obligatio,  and  to  bind  him  by  a  new  one.  If  this 
novatio  was  not  effected,  the  assignee  could  only 
sue  as  the  cognitor  or  procurator  of  the  assignor, 
and  not  in  his  own  name.' 

From  the  consideration  of  obligationes  arising 
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from  contracts,  Gaius1  passes  to  the  consider  attoe 
of  obligationes  •>oua>.  cx  delicto  oriuntur ;"  and  these 
delicts,  which  are  the  foundation  of  these  obliga 
tiones,  are  Furtum,  Bona  Rapta  or  Rapina,  Dam- 
num, and  Injuria.  All  these  obligationes  he  con 
siders  to  be  comprised  in  one  genus,  whereas  the 
obligationes  ex  contractu  are  distributed  into  fouj 
genera. 

The  arrangement  by  the  Roman  jurists  of  obli- 
gationes ex  delicto  with  obligationes  ex  contractu 
was  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  both  classes 
of  obligationes  were  the  foundation  of  rights  in 
personam,  or  rights  against  a  determinate  individ- 
ual or  determinate  individuals  ;  but  there  is  an  im- 
portant difference  in  the  origin  of  the  two  rights. 
The  rights  ex  contractu  are  rights  founded  on  law- 
ful acts,  and  rights  ex  delicto  are  rights  founded 
on  infringements  of  other  rights. 

The  obligationes  quasi  ex  contractu  are  not  enu- 
merated by  Gaius,  but  they  are  discussed  in  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian.3  These  obligationes  do  not 
properly  arise  either  from  contract  or  delict ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  founded  on  acts  which  are 
not  delicts,  they  must  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  contract  rather  than  to  delict,  if  we  will  refer 
them  to  one  of  these  classes.  But,  in  fact,  these 
quasi  contracts  belong  to  neither  class.  Instances 
of  these  quasi  contracts,  enumerated  in  the  Insti- 
tutes, are  "  absenlis  negotiorum  gestio"  (vid.  Nego- 
tiorum  Gestorum  Actio),  the  "  tutelce  judicium"  u 
"  communis  res  sine  societate,"  as  when  a  thing  has 
been  bequeathed  and  given  to  several  persons,  and 
some  other  instances. 

These  quasi  contracts  are  arranged  in  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Justinian  after  obligationes  ex  contractu, 
and  the  obligationes  quasi  ex  delicto  are  placed 
immediately  after  the  obligationes  ex  delicto.  In- 
stances of  these  obligationes  quasi  ex  delicto  enu- 
merated in  the  Institutes3  are,  "  si  judex  litem  suatu 
fecerit,"  and  the  case  of  "dejectum  effusumve,"  and 
others. 

We  may  now  examine  more  closely  the  meaning 
of  the  term  obligatio,  and  other  terms  used  in  rela- 
tion to  the  law  of  contracts.  Its  etymology  (lig-o, 
to  bind)  points  merely  to  the  obligatory  part  of  a 
contract,  or  to  the  duty  owing  by  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  contract  (debitor)  to  the  other  party  (creditor), 
or  to  the  duties  mutually  owing  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  word  which,  as  opposed  to  obligatio 
or  "  binding,"  expresses  the  determination  of  such 
binding,  is  "  solutio  ;"  and,  generally,  some  form  of 
the  word  "  solvo"  is  the  appropriate  term  to  ex- 
press the  legal  termination  of  the  obligatio.  But, 
inasmuch  as  duties  owing  by  one  party  to  the  con- 
tract, or  duties  mutually  owing  by  the  parties  to 
the  contract,  imply  a  right  in  the  other  party  to 
the  contract,  or  imply  mutual  rights  in  the  parties 
to  the  contract,  the  word  obligatio  is  often  used  to 
express  both  the  rights  and  the  corresponding  du- 
ties which  arise  out  of  the  contract.  Consistently 
with  this,  we  find  the  right  of  the  creditor  spoken 
of  as  his  obligatio,  and  the  duty  of  the  debtor  as  his 
obligatio.  There  is  no  special  name  in  the  Roman 
law  for  a  right  against  a  determinate  person  or  de- 
terminate persons.  The  name  for  ownership  or 
property  is  dominium,  to  which  is  opposed  the 
name  obligationes  as  descriptive  of  rights  against 
determinate  persons. 

It  is  correctly  remarked  (Austin,  An  outline  of  a 
course  of  Lectures  on  General  Jurisprudence),  "  that 
in  the  writings  of  the  Roman  lawyers  the  tenr.  ob- 
ligatio is  never  applied  to  a  duty  which  answers  to 
a  right  in  rem."  But  as  the  duty  answering  to  a 
right  m  rem  is  only  the  duty  of  forbearance,  that  is, 
of  not  doing  anything,  there  is  no  great  incomeni 
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ence  iu  the  want  of  a  name  :  as  soon  as  an  act  13 
done  wh'ch  is  an  infringement  of  the  right,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  delictum  (in  one  sense  in  which  the 
Romans  use  this  word),  an  obligation  arises  by  force 
of  such  act  (obhgatw  ex  delicto),  and  gives  the  injured 
person  a  right  of  action  against  the  wrong-doer 

A  contract  js,  as  it  will  appear  from  what  has 
■een  said,  required  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  to 
A.  Those  obligationes  which  were  said  to  be 
founded  on  "  consent"'  (consensus)  were  said  to  be 
to  founded  crly  because  consent  was  sufficient,1 
and  no  pecul  ar  form  of  words  or  expression  was 
required  ;  whereas,  in  the  obligationes  contracted 
"re,"  "verbis,"  and  "  Uteris,'*  certain  acts,  words, 
or  writing  were  required.  In  those  contracts 
where  particular  forms  were  not  required  in  order 
to  convert  them  into  obligationes,  any  words  or 
acts  were  sufficient  which  were  evidence  of  con- 
sent. What  words  and  acts  are  evidence  of  con- 
sent, cannot,  of  course,  be  determined  generally  in 
any  system  of  jurisprudence.  But  certain  acts  or 
events  exclude  the  notion  of  consent,  even  if  the 
form?!  parts  of  a  contract  have  been  most  scrupu- 
lousl  1  observed ;  constraint  by  force  or  threats  (w, 
metu  .-),  and  fraud  [dolus),  and,  in  many  cases,  error 
(error,  ignoranha),  either  render  the  agreement  ab- 
solutely noil,  or  give  the  party  who  has  been  con- 
strained, deceived,  or  in  error,  various  modes  of 
defence  against  the  claims  of  the  other  party. 

An  obligatio  supposes  two  persons  ;  the  person 
to  whom  the  duty  is  due,  or  the  creditor,  and  the 
person  from  whom  it  is  due,  or  the  debitor.  But 
there  may  be  more  than  two  parties  to  an  obliga- 
tio, either  as  creditores  or  debitores,  or  both,  ail  of 
whom  may  be  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  rei.'  With  reference  to  a  person  who  is 
under  the  same  obligatio,  a  person  may  be  called 
correus.  But  when  there  are  several  parties  to  an 
obligatio,  there  are  properly  several  obligationes, 
and  this  is  the  case  whether  the  creditor  is  one 
and  the  debitores  are  several,  or  the  creditores  are 
several  and  the  debitor  is  one,  or  both  the  credi- 
tores and  debitores  are  several.  In  the  obligatio 
pro  rata,  the  claims  of  the  several  creditores,  or 
the  duties  of  the  several  debitores,  are  determinate 
parts  of  a  whole,  which  is  made  up  by  the  parts 
being  united  in  one  formal  obligatio.  There  are 
cas?s  when  several  creditores  may  claim  the  whole 
(toiidun),  or  several  debitores  may  owe  the  whole 
(solidum) :  where  a  creditor  claims  the  whole 
against  several  debitores,  there  are.  in  fact,  several 
obligationes  binding  on  the  several  debitores.  If 
he  can  only  claim  the  whole  once,  he  may  claim  it 
from  any  of  the  debitores  ;  but  when  he  has  been 
satisfied  by  one  debitor,  his  whole  claim  is  extin- 
guished. 

An  obligatio  may  be  unilateral,  that  is,  may  only 
give  a  right  of  action  to  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  as 
in  the  case  of  mutuum,  stipulatio,  and  others ;  or 
it  may  be  bilateral,  that  is,  it  may  give  a  right  to 
each  party  against  the  other,  as  emtio,  venditio, 
locatio,  conductio. 

It  remains  to  explain  some  other  terms  which 
ire  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  most  general  name  for  any  agreement  is  con- 
•entio,  pactio,  pactum  conventum,  and  its  essence 
I  consent:  "  eonvenitonis  verbum  generate  est,  ad 
*~>nta  per  linens,  de  quilms  negolu  contrahrndx  transt- 
ftndique  causa  consentiunt,  qui  inter  se  agunt"' 
(."onveiitiories.  then,  were  juris  gentium,  and,  as  a 
genus,  were  divisible  into  species.  Those  conven- 
tiones  which  were  the  foundation  of  a  right  of  ac- 
tion were  called  contractus,  of  which  the  K  an 

taw  acknowledged  the  four  kinds  already  mention- 
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ed.  As  these  contractus  are  distinguished,  bj  pai 
ticular  names,  they  have  been  named  by  modem 
!  writers  contractus  nominati,  as  opposed  to  othej 
contracts  presently  to  be  mentioned  which  thej 
have  named  innominati.  Contractrs  nominati,  aa 
has  been  shown,  were  contracts  made  or  accompa 
nied  by  certain  forms  :  if  these  forms  were  want 
ing  in  the  conventio,  it  could  not  "-elong  to  the  clas» 
of  contractus  nominati;  but  if  tL.  matter  of  the  con 
ventio  was  a  civile  negotium  o.  a  civilis  causa,  it 
formed  an  obligatio,  and  was  the  foundation  of  an 
action  "  prascriptis  verbis"  or  "  in  factum ;"  or,  as  it 
is  clearly  expressed  by  Julian,1  this  is  the  actio  "ad 
quam  necesse  est  confugere,  quolies  contractus  exist- 
unt.  quorum  appellationes  nulld  jure  civili  prodita 
sunt."  All  the  events  upon  which  these  actions 
could  arise  may  be  reduced  to  the  four  following 
heads  :  "  aut  do  tibi  ut  des,  aut  do  ut  facias,  aut  facio 
ut  dcs.  aut  facio  ut  facias."  An  example  of  the  first 
class  will  show  the  difference  between  these  innom- 
inate and  nominate  contracts  :  if  I  give  a  man  mor.- 
ey  for  a  thing,  this  is  buying  and  selling,  and  is  a 
nominate  contract ;  but  if  I  give  a  man  a  thing  for 
another  thing,  this  is  exchange,  and  it  is  an  innom- 
inate ccntract.  but  still  it  is  the  foundation  of  a  ci- 
vilis obligatio.  These  innominate  contracts  take  the 
name  of  contracts  from  their  resemblance  to  proper 
contracts  in  the  Roman  sense  ;  but,  as  they  are  not 
referrible  to  any  one  of  such  contracts,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  form  them  into  a  separate  class.  These 
contracts,  <>•"  it  will  appear  from  the  description  just 
given  of  them,  have  their  foundation  in  an  act  (a 
giving  or  doing)  by  one  of  the  parties,  and  so  far  re- 
semble contracts  re.  Accordingly,  the  contract  is 
not  complete  so  long  as  a  thing  remains  to  be  given 
or  done  by  the  debitor  ;  and  the  creditor  may  have 
his  action  (condictio)  for  the  recovery  of  a  thing 
which  he  has  given,  and  for  which  the  debtor  has 
not  made  the  return  (a  giving  or  an  act)  agreed 
upon.  The  creditor  has  also  his  action  generally 
(prascriptis  verbis)  for  the  completion  of  the  con- 
tract, or  for  compensation  to  the  amount  of  the  in- 
jury sustained  by  its  non-performance. 

All  other  conventiones  were  simply  pacta,  the 
characteristic  of  which  is  that  they  were  not  origi- 
nally the  foundation  of  actions,  but  only  of  pleas  01 
answers  (exccptiones) ;  that  is,  if  an  agreement  (cor.- 
ventw,  pactw)  could  not  be  referred  to  the  one  01 
other  class  of  contracts,  it  did  not  give  a  right  of 
action.  Now  all  conventiones  were  the  foundation 
either  of  actiones  or  of  exceptiones.  Conventiones 
were  contractus  when  they  were  made  with  cer- 
tain forms ;  when  they  were  not  made  with  these 
forms,  but  still  on  good  consideration  (causa),  they 
were  the  foundation  of  a  civilis  obligatio.  When 
there  was  no  causa,  there  was  no  obligatio  created 
by  such  conventio,  and  it  is  added,'  "  therefore  a 
Hilda  pactio  does  not  produce  an  obligatio,  but  an 
exceptio  :"  whence  it  follows  that  a  nuda  pactio  is 
a  pactio  sine  causa,  or  a  pactio  for  the  benefit  of  one 
party  only.  Sometimes  nuda  conventio  is  used  aa 
equivalent  to  nuda  pactio.*  It  is  a  mistake  to  say 
that  pactum  by  itself  means  a  one-sided  contract. 
Pactum  is  a  term  as  general  as  conventio  (pactum 
a  pactione — est  aulem  pactio  duorum  plunumv:  in 
idem  placitum  consensus*),  and  is  a  part  ol  all  con- 
tracts, as  conventio  is  There  might  be  a  pactum 
or  pactio  relating  to  marriage,  the  establishment  01 
a  servitus  in  provincial  lands,  and  other  matters 
But  pactum,  as  included  in  the  .'aw  of  obligationes, 
obtained  a  limited  signification  ;  and  it  was  used  to 
signify  agreements  not  included  among  the  con- 
tractus, but  still  binding  agreements,  as  Leing  found- 

1.  (Dir.  19,  tit.  5  :  "  De  prwcnptu  Tarlua,"  Ac.)—*.  (Dig  t 
tit.  14,  a.  7. ',  4.) — I.  (Dig  11,  lit.  4, 1.  IS.)  -4.  (Dig.  1  tit  4.  a 
1.V-  S   (Oaina.  n.,  SI.) 
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ed  od  a  causa  Some  of  these  obligatory  pacta 
were  h«.  foundation  of  an  actio  civilis,  and  some 
of  them  were  protected  by  the  praetor  :  ait  praetor  : 
"  Pacta  conventa  quiz  neque  dolo  malo  neque  adversus 
leges  plebiscita  senalus  consulta  edicta  decreta  princi- 
pum  neque  quo  fraus  cui  eorum  fiat  facta  erunt  serva- 
bo.m  The  parties  to  a  pactum  were  said  "  pacisci." 
Anything  might  be  the  subject  of  a  "  pactum"  which 
did  not  involve  an  illegality.  If  an  illegal  pactum 
was  made,  it  was  still  illegal,  though  it  had  been 
confirmed  by  a  stipulatio  or  any  other  form.  The 
matter  relating  to  pacta  is  not  arranged  in  the  Di- 
gest under  the  head  of  Obligationes  et  Actiones,* 
but  in  the  same  book  with  the  titles  De  Jurisdic- 
tione,  &c. 

Savigny  contends  that  the  notion  of  agreement, 
or  of  contract  in  its  general  sense  (vertrag),  is  too 
narrowly  conceived  by  jurists  in  general.  He  de- 
fines agreement  to  be  the  "  union  of  several  persons 
in  one  concordant  declaration  of  will  whereby  their 
legal  relations  are  determined."  Consequently,  the 
notion  of  contract  or  agreement  must  be  extended 
to  other  things  than  to  contracts  which  produce 
obligationes :  for  instance,  tradition  is  characterized 
by  all  the  marks  of  an  agreement ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  declaration  of  their  will  by  the  parties  to  the 
tradition  is  insufficient  to  effect  complete  tradition 
without  the  external  act  by  which  possession  is  ac- 
quired, does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  essence  of 
the  agreement.  In  like  manner,  easements  (servi- 
tutes)  take  their  rise  from  agreement.  The  imper- 
fect conception  of  an  agreement  has  arisen  from  not 
separating  in  some  cases  the  obligatory  agreement 
from  those  acts  for  which  such  obligatory  agree- 
ment is  generally  a  preparation,  and  of  which  it  is 
an  accompaniment.  This  becomes  more  apparent 
if  we  consider  the  case  of  a  gift,  which  is  a  real 
agreement,  but  without  any  obligation  :  it  is  merely 
a  giving  and  receiving  by  mutual  consent.  This 
general  notion  of  agreement  is  contained  in  the 
words  of  Ulpian  already  quoted,  in  which  he  de- 
fines pactio  to  be  "  duorum  pluriumve,"  &c.  It  does 
not  seem,  however,  that  the  Romans  applied  the 
terms  pactio,  pactum,  and  conventio  to  any  agree- 
ments except  those  which  were  the  foundation  of 
obligationes.' 

Pollicitatio  is  a  proffer  or  offer  on  the  part  of  a 
person  who  is  willing  to  agree  (pollicitatio  offerentis 
tolius  promissum*).  A  pollicitatio,  of  course,  cre- 
ated no  obligatio.  The  word  is  frequently  used 
with  reference  to  promises  made  by  a  person  to  a 
state,  city,  or  other  body  politic,  such  as  the  prom- 
ise to  erect  a  building,  to  exhibit  public  shows,  &c. 
Such  pollicitationes  were  binding  when  there  was 
a  causa,  as  a  promise  made  with  reference  to  a  dig- 
nity (honor)  conferred  or  to  be  conferred.  A  pollici- 
tatio sine  causa  was  also  obligatory  if  the  person 
began  to  do  what  he  had  promised,  as  if  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  building  or  cleared  the  ground 
(Huic  theatro  ex  privatorum  pollicitationibus  multa  de- 
bentur1). 

A  person  who  vowed  anything  was  also  bound 
(vuto  obligatus). 

(Gaius,  iii.,  88,  &c. — Inst.,  iii.,  tit.  13,  &c. — Dig. 
47,  tit.  7,  De  Obligalionibus  et  Actionibus. — Muhlen- 
bruch,  Boctrina  Pandectarum,  lib.  iii.,  De  Obligalion- 
ibus.— Marezoll,  Lehrbuch,  &c.  The  matter  of  ob- 
ligationes is  arranged  by  Gans,  System  des  R&mis- 
ehen  Civilrechts,  p.  60,  Vom  Obligalionenrecht.) 

OBOLUS.    (Vid.  Drachma.) 

OBSIDIONA  LIS  CORONA.  ( Vid.  Corona,  p. 
309.) 

OBSO'NIUM.    (Vid.  Opsonium.) 

1.  (Dig  2  tit.  14  8.  7  )-2.  (Dig.  44,  tit.  7.)-3.  (Sayigny, 
System  des  Heut.  Rdm.  Rechts,  iii.)— 4.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  12.  s  3  ) 
-5.  (Vid.  Plin.  Epist  x.,  48  — Id.  ib.,  t..  12.) 
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OCCU  PATIO.  The  word  is  used  by  Cicero1  to 
express  the  acquisition  of  ownership  by  occupation, 

or  the  taking  possession  of  that  which  has  no  own- 
er. Among  the  modes  of  acquiring  ownership 
"  naturali  ratione,"  that  is,  by  such  means  as  are  in 
all  nations  acknowledged  to  be  lawful  means  of  ac- 
quiring ownership,  Gaius1  enumerates  the  taking 
possession  of  those  things  quae  nullii-s  sunt,  as  an- 
imals of  the  chase,  birds  and  fishes,  and  such  things 
are  said  "  oc.cupantis  fieri.''''3 

♦OCHNE  (r>xvn),  the  Pear-tree,  or  Pyrus  commu 
nis.    Theocritus  has  o^vaf.    (  Vid.  Pyrus.)* 

*OCHRA  (<i^pa),  our  Yellow  Ochre,  i,  e.,  the 
ochrey  brown  iron  ore  of  Jameson.  It  was  much 
used  by  the  ancient  painters,  and  likewise  as  a 
medicine.* 

*OCHRUS  (£>xpoc),  the  Pisum  Ochrys,  a  species 
of  Pease  that  grows  plentifully  among  corn  in  Italy 
and  Sicily.' 

♦OCIMOEI'DES  (Ui/toeid£c),a.  plant,  which  Mat- 
thiolus  and  Bauhin  hold  to  be  a  species  of  Lychnis , 
an  opinion,  however,  which  is  rejected  by  Dodo- 
naeus.  Sprengel  agrees  with  Lobelius  and  Dale- 
champ  in  referring  it  to  the  Saponaria  Ocimoides.1 

♦O'CIMUM  or  O'CYMUM  (Ski/iov,  Skv/wv),  a 
plant,  which  Adams  makes  the  same  with  the  Ocy- 
mum  Basilicum,  or  Sweet  Basil.8 

O'CREA  (nun/itc),  a  Greave,  a  Leggin.  A  pair 
of  greaves  (nvn/niSec)  was  one  of  the  six  articles  of 
armour  which  formed  the  complete  equipment  of  a 
Greek  or  Etruscan  warrior  (vid.  Arma,  p.  94),  and 
likewise  of  a  Roman  soldier  as  fixed  by  Servius 
Tullius.9  They  were  made  of  bronze,10  of  brass,11 
of  tin,1*  or  of  silver  and  gold,"  with  a  lining  proba- 
bly of  leather,  felt,  or  cloth.  Another  method  of 
fitting  them  to  the  leg  so  as  not  to  hurt  it  was  by 
the  interposition  of  that  kind  of  sponge  which  wai 
also  used  for  the  lining  of  helmets  (vid.  Galea>  p. 
466),  and  which  Aristotle  describes  as  being  re- 
markable for  thinness,  density,  and  firmness.  The 
greaves,  lined  with  these  materials,  as  they  were 
fitted  with  great  exactness  to  the  leg,  probably  re 


1.  (Off.,  i.,  7.)— 2.  (ii.,  66,  &c.)— 3.  (Dig  41,  tit  1:  "  Do  at 
quirendo  rerom  dominio.")— 4.  (Horn.,  Odyss.,  vii,  120 — The 
ocritus,  Idyll.,  i.,  134.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Dioscor.,  v. 
108.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  viii.,  3 
10. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 7.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  28— Galen,  Di 
Simpl.,  viii. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 8.  (Theciphiast.,  II.  P.. 
i.,  19. — Id.  ib.,  vii.,  1. — Dioscor.,  ii.,  170.— Adams,  Append.,  • 
v.)— 9.  (Liv.,  i.,  43.)— 10.  (Alrteus,  Frag.,  i.,  ed.  Matthias.) -11 
(Hes.,  Scut.,  122.)— 12.  (Hon  ,  II.,  xviii.,  612.— Id.  ib.,  ill , 
592.)— 13.  (Virg.,  Ma.,  vii.,  634.— Id.  ib.,  viii.,  624.— Jd.  ib  ti 
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quired,  in  many  cases,  no  other  fastening  than  their 
own  elasticity.  Often,  nevertheless,  they  were  far- 
ther secured  by  two  straps,  as  may  be  seen  in 
ttie  woodcut  at  p.  94.  Their  form  and  appearance 
will  be  best  understood  from  the  preceding  wood- 
cut. The  upper  figure  is  that  of  a  fallen  warrior, 
represented  among  the  sculptures,  now  at  Munich, 
belonging  to  the  temple  in  ^Eguia.  In  consequence 
of  the  bending  of  the  knees,  the  greaves  arp  seen  to 
project  a  little  above  them.  This  statue  also  shows 
rery  distinctly  the  ankle-rings  (brioipvpLa),  which 
were  used  to  fasten  the  greaves  immediately  above 
the  feet.  The  lower  portion  of  the  same  woodcut 
represents  the  interior  view  of  a  bronze  shield  and 
a  pair  of  bronze  greaves,  which  were  found  by 
Signor  Campanari  in  the  tomb  of  an  Etruscan 
warrior,  and  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  These  greaves  are  made  right  and 
left. 

That  the  Greeks  took  great  delight  in  handsome 
and  convenient  greaves  may  be  inferred  from  the 
epithet  eimrriuliei,  as  used  by  Homer,  and  from  his 
minuteness  in  describing  some  of  their  parts,  espe- 
cially the  ankle-rings,  which  were  sometimes  of 
silver  1  The  modern  Greeks  and  Albanians  wear 
greaves,  in  form  resembling  those  of  their  ances- 
tors, but  made  of  softer  materials,  such  as  velvet, 
ornamented  with  gold,  and  fastened  with  hooks  and 
eyes. 

Among  the  Romans,  greaves  made  of  bronze,  and 
richly  embossed,  were  worn  by  the  gladiators. 
Some  such  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.'  It  ap- 
pears that  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  greaves 
were  not  entirely  laid  aside  as  part  of  the  armour 
of  the  soldiers.*  At  an  earlier  period  the  heavy- 
armed  wore  a  single  gTeave  on  the  right  leg.*  Leg- 
gins  of  ox-hide  or  strong  leather,  probably  of  the 
form  already  described,  and  designated  by  the  same 
names  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  were  worn  by  agri- 
cultural labourers*  and  by  huntsmen.* 

OCTOBER.    (Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

OCTO'PHORON    (Vid.  Lectica,  p.  571.) 

CECUS.    (Vid  House,  Roman,  p.  517.) 

*Oe  or  OIE  (6ij,  oln),  the  Pyrus  sorbus,  or  Ser- 
Tice-tree.    Its  fruit  is  called  ova  by  Dioscorides  7 

•CENANTHE  (oivdvdn),  a  plant,  about  which 
many  conjectures  have  been  formed.  Sprengel  pre- 
fers that  of  Lobelius,  who  held  it  to  be  the  Pedicw- 
laris  tuberosa,  L.  "From  my  acquaintance,  how- 
ever," observes  Adams,  "  with  the  (Enanthe  jnmjn- 
nelloidet,  or  Parsley  Waterdropwort,  I  cannot  help 
tkinking  that  it  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Dioscorides.  The  (Enanthe  crocata,  a  spe- 
cies very  similar  in  appearance,  but  very  different 
in  quality,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  although 
Dr.  Milligan  holds  it  to  be  the  (Enanthe  of  Celsus. 
The  term  oivavOn  is  likewise  applied  to  the  flowers 
of  the  wild  vine."8 

•II  A  small  bird  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Saxtcola  (Enanthe,  Bech- 
stein.  Its  English  name  is  Wheatear ;  its  Scotch, 
Charker.* 

•OiNAS  (olvac\  the  common  Pigeon,  or  Colum- 
ka  Qinas.1* 

QiNO'PHORljM  (oivbfopov),  a  Basket,  or  other 
contrivance  for  carrying  bottles  of  wine  ;  a  wine-- 
basket.  This  was  sometimes  used  by  those  who 
took  their  own  wine  with  them  in  travelling,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  necessity  of  purchasing  it  on  the 


1.  (Horn.,  D.,  iii.,  331.— Id.  lb.,  xi.,  18.)— 2.  (Gell.Pompciana, 
1817,  pliitp  18.— Dnnaldaon,  Pinnpen,  toI.  m.) — 3.  (Lampnd.,  Al. 
•erer.,  40.)— 4.  (Veget.,  De  Re  Mil.,  L  20.)— 5.  (Horn.,  Ocl., 
Hi/  ,  228—  Plin.,  II.  N.,  xix.,  7.— Pallnd.,  De  Rn  Ruit.,  L  13  ) 
— «.  |Hi>r.,  ii.,  3, 234.)—  7.  (Ttaenphrnjit.,  II.  P.,  n.,  10.— Adama, 
Append.,  •  v.)— 8.  (Theophraat..  H.  P.,  ft,,  6. — Diuecor.,  in., 
In. — Id.,  ¥.,  S.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 0.  (Anatot.,  II.  A., 
u    M-— Adama.  Annrnd  .  «.  v.i— 10.  (Ar1itot.,H.  A.,  t.,  II.) 


road.1  A  slave,  called  the  wine-beitr  (an  ophurua't 
carried  it  probably  on  his  back. 

•OSNOTHE'RA  (ohodvpa),  according  to  Spren- 
gel, the  Epilobium  angustifolium,  or  narrow-leaved 
Willow-herb.  "  The  commentators,  however,"  re- 
marks Adams,  "  are  in  general  very  undecided  re- 
garding it."3 

♦QSSTRUS  (olcrrpoc).  "  Bochart  and  Aldrovan- 
di,"  remarks  Adams,  "  have  proved  most  satisfacto- 
rily, that  by  the  Greek  poets,  &c,  the  terms  olorpot 
and  uvuip  were  used  indiscriminately  ;  but  that  Ar- 
istotle and  other  writers  on  matters  of  science  ap- 
ply the  former  to  a  species  of  gadfly  (meaning,  1 
presume,  the  (Estrus  bonis,  or  Breeze),  and  the  lat- 
ter to  a  species  of  horsefly  (the  Tabunus  bomnus). 
This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  most  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  matter.  But  yet  I  think  it  right  to 
mention  that  Schneider,  treating  of  the  p.vuili  of 
-Elian,  professes  himself  unable  to  determine  wheth- 
er it  was  a  species  of  (Estrus,  Tabanus,  or  Hippo- 
bosca;  and  in  another  place  he  offers  it  as  a  con- 
jecture, that  the  olorpog  of  Aristotle  was  a  species 
of  Culex.  It  seems  agreed  that  the  Asilus  of  Virgil 
was  the  Breeze."    (  Vid.  Asilus.)* 

OFFENDIX.    (Kid.  Apex.) 

OGULNIA  LEX.    ( Vid.  Lex,  p.  584.) 

OIKIA2  AIKH  (oixiac  SUn),  an  action  to  recovei 
a  house,  in  which  (as  in  any  other  action  where 
property  was  the  subject  of  litigation)  the  dicasts 
decided  (dudUaoev)  to  which  of  the  parties  the 
house  belonged,  and  adjudged  it  to  him  (bre6Ua- 
aev).  Nothing  farther  being  requisite,  the  suit  was 
an  aTi/inTOf  ayCm.  Certain  speeches  of  Lysias, 
Issius,  and  Hyperides,  which  are  now  lost,  were 
upon  this  subject.  The  oUias  6Un  was  only  to  re- 
cover the  house  itself ;  the  by-gone  rents,  or  mesne 
profits,  were  recoverable  in  an  action  called  kvoinio* 
i'lKn.    ( Vid.  Enoikiou  Dike.)5 

OFFICIUM  ADMISSIO'NUM.    (Vid.  Admim*. 

ONAL18.) 

OINOCHOOI  (oivoxdoi).    (Vid.  Symposium.) 
OIONISTICE  (oiuvioriKTi).    (Vid.  Divinatio,  p 

369.) 

*OLPVA,  the  Olive-tree.    ( Vid.  Elaia  and  Co- 

TINOS.) 

OLLA,  ant.  AULA,*  dim.  OLLULA  (Xi%;  ;r> 
rpof,  xyTPa-i  ^'m-  xwpit),  a  vessel  of  any  material, 
round  and  plain,  and  having  a  wide  mouth  ;  a  pot, 
a  jar. 

Besides  being  made  of  earthenware7  (boTpanlvi) 
teslacea)  and  bronze  (xoXkti,  cmea*  anum  ;*  TJtb-ni, 
xd'AKeos1'),  the  ancients  also  made  these  vessels  of 
different  kinds  of  stone,  which  were  turned  upon 
the  lathe  At  Pleurs,  a  village  near  Chiavenna,  to 
the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  the  manufacture 
of  vessels  from  the  potstone  found  in  a  neighbour- 
ing mountain  is  still  carried  on,  and  has  probably 
existed  there  from  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  makes 
express  mention  of  it.11  Some  of  these  vessels  are 
nearly  two  feet  in  diameter,  and,  being  adapted  to 
bear  the  fire,  are  used  for  cooking  (Ocuits  obter- 
vare  otlam  jndtis,  ne  aduTaiur1*). 

The  following  woodcut  is  taken  from  a  vase  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  was  found  at  Canino  in 
Etruria.  The  painting  upon  it  represents  the  story 
of  Medea  boiling  an  old  ram  with  a  view  to  per- 
suade the  daughters  of  Pehas  to  put  him  to  death." 

1.  (Hor.Sat.,  L,  tl,  109.— Jot.,  Sat.,  til,  II.— Pera.,  Sat., 
t.,  140.— Mart.,  Ti.,  88.— Apulmua,  Mnt.,  Tin.— Tertnll.,  De  Je- 
mn.,W.>— 3.  (Plin.,  U.  N-,  xxxit.,  8,  a.  Ifl.) — 3.  (Tboupbraat.,  H 
P..  ix.,  10.  —  Diwwjt.,  it.,  116.  —  Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.) — 4. 
(iElian,  N.  A.,  ti.,  37. — Admni,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 5.  (Meier,  Atl 
Proc.,  p.  492.1  —  0.  (Plaul.,  Aulul.,  paaairn.)  —  7.  (Aut-ihinni 
ap.  Athen.,  i.,  70.)— «.  (iEaop.,  Fab.,  329.— Cato,  De  Re  Rial. 
81.)— 9.  (OTid,  Mrt.,  til,  31S-32I  )- 10.  (Herod.,  L,  48.)— 11 
(II.  N.,  xxivl,  22,  «.  44.)- II  (Vaimap.  Noo.  Mam II.,  p.  Mt 
ed.  Meroeri.— Featua,  a.  t.  t  ulna.) -13.  (Ovid,  Mel.,  til,  tit 
121—  IIt*™..  Fab  ,  94.) 
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The  pot  has  a  round  bottom,  and  is  supported  by  a  tri- 
pod, under  which  is  a  large  fire.  The  ram,  restored 
to  youth,  is  just  in  the  act  of  leaping  out  of  the  pot. 
Instead  of  being  supported  by  a  separate  tripod,  the 
vessel  was  sometimes  made  with  the  feet  all  in  one 
piece,  and  it  was  then  called  in  Greek  rp'nrovc  {vid. 
Tripos),  xvtootzovc,1  and  nvpiaTdrnc. 

Besides  being  placed  upon  the  fire  in  order  to  boil 
water  or  cook  victuals,  the  ancients  used  pots  to 
carry  fire,  just  as  is  now  done  by  the  modern  inhab- 
itants of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily.2  They  also  used 
imall  pots  containing  fire  and  pitch,  to  annoy  the 
enemy  in  sieges  by  throwing  them  from  slings  and 
military  engines. 

A  late  traveller  in  Asia  Minor  informs  us  that  the 
Turks  wash  their  hands  in  the  following  manner  : 
A  boy  or  servant  pours  water  upon  the  hands,  the 
water  falling  into  a  vessel  which  is  placed  under- 
neath to  receive  it.3  So  in  the  Odyssey,*  a  servant 
brings  water  in  a  golden  ewer  (irpoxoy),  and  pours 
it  upon  the  hands  of  the  guest  over  a  jar  (At^rt)  of 
silver.  Numerous  passages  of  ancient  authors  show 
that  this  practice  has  always  prevailed  in  the  same 
countries. 

The  Argives  and  ^Eginetans  drank  out  of  small, 
coarse  pots  of  their  own  manufacture,  rather  than 
purchase  cups  of  superior  quality  from  Athens  ' 
(Vid.  Fictile,  p.  440.) 

Ollae  were  also  used  to  hold  solids  and  keep  them 
in  store,  while  amphorae  rendered  the  same  service 
in  regard  to  liquids.  (  Vid.  Amphora.)  Thus  grapes 
were  kept  in  jars  as  at  present.6  Although  pots 
were  commonly  made  solely  with  a  view  to  utility, 
and  were  therefore  destitute  of  ornament  and  with- 
out handles,  yet  they  were  sometimes  made  with 
two  handles  (diurot)  like  amphorae  ;  and,  when  they 
were  well  turned  upon  the  wheel,  well  baked,  smooth 
and  neat,  and  so  large  as  to  hold  six  congii  (=4£ 
gallons  nearly),  they  were,  as  we  learn  from  Plato,7 
aonsidered  very  beautiful. 

Pots  were  used,  as  with  us,  in  gardening.8 

Another  very  remarkable  use  of  these  vessels  of 
earthenware  among  the  Greeks  was  to  put  infants 
into  them  to  be  exposed,9  or  to  he  carried  any- 


1.  (Hes.,  Op.  et  Dies,  748.— Schol.  in  Soph.,  Aj.,  1405.)— 2. 
(Xen.,  Hellen..  iv.,  5.  ()  4.) — 3.  (Fellnws's  Excursion  in  Asia 
Minor,  p.  153.1—4.  (i.,  136.)— 5.  (Herod.,  v.,  88.)— 6.  (Col.,  De 
Re  Rust.,  xii.,  43.)— 7.  (Hipp.  Maj.,  p.  153,  154,  ed.  Heindorff.) 
—8.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust..,  51 .)— 9.  (Aristoph.,  Run.,  1188.— Schol 
loc.  -Maeris,  s.  v  'E ■  J\vTOiaix6i.) 
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where.'  Hence  the  exposure  of  children  was  can 
ed  eyxvTpifriv,3  and  the  miserable  women  who  prac 
tised  it  kyxvTpLOTpiai.3 

In  monumental  inscriptions  the  term  rHa  is  trtr 
quently  applied  to  the  pots  which  were  used  to  re- 
ceive the  ashes  of  the  slaves  or  inferior  members  of 
a  family,  and  which  were  either  exposed  to  view  in 
the  niches  of  the  Columbarium,  or  immured  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  the  lid  only.  Some  good  spe- 
cimens of  cinerary  ollae  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  a  small  apartment  so  constructed  as  to 
exhibit  accurately  the  manner  of  arranging  them. 
{Vid.  above,  p.  287,  288,  461,  and  numerous  plates 
in  Bartoli's  Antichi  Sepolcri.) 

The  lid  of  the  olla  was  called  imdrip.a  and  opercu- 
lum. It  generally  corresponded  in  the  material  and 
the  style  of  ornament  with  the  c'la  itself.* 

*OLOLYGON  (bXoTivyuv),  "  the  name  of  an  an- 
imal," says  Adams,  "  mentioned  by  Theocritus. 
The  scholiast  calls  it  a  swallow  ;  some  have  refer- 
red it  to  the  lark  ;  and  others  have  supposed  it  a 
frog  !  From  the  probable  derivation  of  the  word 
(i.  e.,  from  bloTivyy),  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  the 
scholiast."* 

♦OLOST'ION  [bldoTiov),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides.  "  Little,  however,  can  be  made,"  says 
Adams,  "  from  his  brief  description  of  it.  It  is  de- 
cidedly not  the  Stellaria  Holosteum,  or  Greater  Stich- 
wort,  as  Ruellius  supposed  ;  nor  the  Plantago  albi- 
cans, as  Dodonaeus  suggested.  Whether  or  not  the 
Holosteum  umbellatum.  as  Tabermontanus  and  Spren- 
gel  contend,  possesses  the  requisite  character,  I  dare 
not  venture  to  decide,  as  I  have  no  acquaintance 
with  that  plant."6 

OLYMPIAD  ('OXvfinidc),  the  most  celebrated 
chronological  aera  among  the  Greeks,  was  the  period 
of  four  years,  which  elapsed  between  each  celebra- 
tion of  the  Olympic  games.  The  olympiads  began 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  victory  of  Coroebus  in  the 
footrace,  which  happened  in  the  year  B.C.  776. 1 
Timaeus  of  Sicily,  however,  who  nourished  B.C. 
264,  was  the  first  writer  who  regularly  arranged 
events  according  to  the  conquerors  in  each  olym- 
piad, with  which  aera  he  compared  the  years  of  the 
Attic  archons,  the  Spartan  ephors,  and  that  of  the 
Argive  priestesses.8  His  practiceof  recording  events 
by  olympiads  was  followed  by  Polybius,  Diodorua 
Siculus,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  sometimes 
by  Pausanias,  ^Elian,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Arrian,  &e. 
It  is  twice  adopted  by  Thucydides9  and  Xenophon.1" 
The  names  of  the  conquerors  in  the  footrace  were 
only  used  to  designate  the  olympiad,  not  the  con- 
querors in  the  other  contests.  Thucydides,"  how- 
ever, designates  two  olympiads  by  the  name  of  the 
conquerors  in  the  pancratium  ;  but  this  appear* 
only  to  have  been  done  on  account  of  the  celebrity 
of  these  victors,  both  of  whom  conquered  twice  in 
the  pancratium.  Other  writers,  however,  adhere 
so  strictly  to  the  practice  of  designating  the  olym- 
piad only  by  the  conqueror  in  the  footrace,  that  even 
when  the  same  person  had  obtained  the  prize  in 
other  contests  as  well  as  in  the  footrace,  they  only 
mention  the  latter.  Thus  Diodorus12  and  Pausa- 
nias13 only  record  the  conquest  of  Xenophon  of  Cor- 
inth in  the  footrace,  although  he  had  also  conquered 
at  the  same  festival  in  the  pentathlum. 

The  writers  who  make  usu  of  the  aera  of  the 
olympiads  usually  give  the  number  of  the  olympiad 
(the  first  corresponding  to  B.C.  776),  and  then  the 
name  of  the  conqueror  in  the  footrace.    Some  wn- 

1.  (Aristoph, ,Thesm.,  512-516.— Schol.  ad  loc.)— 2.  (Hesych 
s.  v.)  — 3.  (-Suidas,  s.  v.)— 4.  (Herod.,  i.,  48.  —  Col.,  1.  c" 
—5.  (Theocrit.,  vii.,  139.  —  Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.)  —  6.  (Dio« 
cor.,  iv.,  11. — Galen,  De  Sinipl.,  viii. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)- 

7.  (Paus.,  v.,  8, 1)  3.— Id.,  viii.,  26,  &  3.— Strabo,  viii.,  p.  355.)- 

8.  (Polvb.  xii.,  12,  1.)  — 9.  (iii.,  8  ;  v..  49.)— 10  (Hellen.,  i 
2,  «1  ;  »•,  3,  v  1.)— 11.  (11  cc.)— 12  (a    'O'-IS   it,  24,  t>9 
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lere  also  speak  of  events  as  happening  in  the  first, 
second,  third,  or  fourth  year,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
a  certain  olympiad ;  but  others  do  not  give  the  sep- 
arate years  of  each  olympiad    The  rules  for  con-  : 
»erting  olympiads  into  the  year  B.C.,  and  vice  vcr-  j 
$a,  are  given  under  Calendar  (Greek),  p.  191 ;  but,  ; 
as  this  is  troublesome,  we  subjoin  for  the  use  of  the 
student  a  list  of  the  olympiads,  with  the  years  of  the 
Christian  aera  corresponding  to  Item,  from  the  be-  j 
ginning  of  the  olympiads  to  A.D.  301.    To  save) 
space,  the  separate  years  of  each  olympiad,  with  the 
corresponding  years  B.C.,  are  only  given  from  the 
17th  t  >  the  126th  Olympiad,  as  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant period  of  Grecian  history  ;  in  the  other 
olympiads  the  first  year  only  is  given.    In  consult- 
ing the  following  table,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  about  midsum-  j 
mer  (md.  Olympic  Games),  and  that  the  Attic  year 
commenced  at  about  the  same  time.    If,  therefore, 
an  event  happened  in  the  second  half  of  the  Attic  j 
/ear,  the  year  B.C.  must  he  reduced  by  one.  Thus 
Socrates  was  put  to  death  in  the  1st  year  of  the 
5th  Olympiad,  which  corresponds  in  the  following 
table  to  B.C.  400 ;  but,  as  his  death  happened  in 
Thargelion,  the  11th  month  of  the  Attic  year,  the  ' 
year  B.C.  must  be  reduced  by  one,  which  gives  us 
B.C.  399,  the  true  date  of  his  death. 
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Many  of  the  ancient  writers  did  not  consider  his- 
tory to  begin  till  the  Olympiad  of  Corcebus,  and 
regarded  as  fabulous  the  events  said  to  have  occur- 
red in  preceding  times.1 

The  old  olympiad  aera  appears  only  to  have  been 
used  by  writers,  and  especially  by  historians.  It 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  adopted  by  any 
state  in  public  documents.  It  is  never  found  on  any 
coins,  and  scarcely  ever  on  inscriptions.  There  are 
only  two  inscriptions  published  by  Bockh  in  which 
it  appears  to  be  used.1  A  new  olympiad  sera,  how- 
ever, came  into  use  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
which  is  found  in  inscriptions  and  was  used  in 
public  documents.  This  aera  begins  in  01.  227,  3 
(A  D.  131),  in  which  year  Hadrian  dedicated  the 
Olympieion  at  Athens  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
Ol.  227,  3,  spoken  of  as  the  first  olympiad,  Ol.  228, 
3  (A.D.  135),  as  the  second  olympiad,  &c* 

OLYMPIC  GAMES  ('OU/ima),  the  greatest  of 
the  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  cele- 
brated at  Olympia  in  Elis,  the  name  given  to  a  small 
plain  to  the  west  of  Pisa,  which  was  bounded  on 

1.  (Censorious,  De  Die  Natal.,  c.  21. — African,  ap.  Euseb., 
?ncp.,  10,  p.  487,  I). — Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  ii.,  Introd., 
pt.  ii.)— 2.  (Corp  Inscrip.,  n.  8682,  2999.)— 3.  (Corp.  Inicrip.,  n. 
MS,  44fl,  1345.— Kranwi,  Olympia,  p.  60,  &c— Wurm,  De  Pond, 
fcc*94,  Ac) 
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the  north  and  northeast  by  the  mountains  Cruniui 
and  Olympus,  on  the  south  by  the  river  Alpheus, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Cladeus,  which  flows  into 
the  Alpheus.  Olympia  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  town,  but  rather  a  collection  of  temples  and 
public  buildings,  the  description  cf  which  does  not 
come  within  the  plan  of  this  woik. 

The  origin  of  the  Olympic  games  is  buried  ir 
obscurity.  The  legends  of  the  Elean  priests  attrib- 
uted the  institution  of  the  festival  to  the  Idean 
Heracles,  and  referred  it  to  the  time  of  Cronos. 
According  to  their  account,  Rhea  committed  hei 
newborn  Zeus  to  the  Idaean  Dactyli,  also  called 
Curetes,  of  whom  five  brothers,  Heracles,  Paeonae- 
us,  Epimedes,  Iasius,  and  Idas,  came  from  Ida  in 
Crete  to  Olympia,  where  a  temple  had  been  erected 
to  Cronos  by  the  men  of  the  Golden  Age ;  and  Hera- 
cles, the  eldest,  conquered  his  brothers  in  a  footrace, 
and  was  crowned  with  the  wild  olive-tree.  Heracles 
hereupon  established  a  contest,  which  was  to  be 
celebrated  every  five  years,  because  he  and  his 
brothers  were  five  in  number.1  Fifty  years  after 
Deucalion's  flood  they  said  thrt  Clymenus,  the  son 
of  Cardis,  a  descendant  of  the  Idaean  Heracles, 
came  from  Crete  and  celebrated  the  festival ;  but 
that  Endymion,  the  son  of  ^Ethlius,  deprived  Cly- 
menus of  the  sovereignty,  and  offered  the  kingdom 
as  a  prize  to  his  sons  in  the  footrace ;  that,  a  gen- 
eration after  Endymion,  the  festival  was  celebrated 
by  Pelops  to  the  honour  of  the  Olympian  Zeus; 
that  when  the  sons  of  Pelops  were  scattered  through 
Peloponnesus,  Amythaon,  the  son  of  Cretheus  and 
a  relative  of  Endymion.  celebrated  it ;  that  to  him 
succeeded  Pelias  and  Neleus  in  conjunction,  then 
Augeas,  and  at  last  Heracles,  the  son  of  Amphitry- 
on, after  the  taking  of  Elis.  Afterward  Oxylus  is 
mentioned  as  presiding  over  the  games,  and  then 
they  are  said  to  have  been  discontinued  till  their 
revival  by  Iphitus.*  Most  ancient  writers,  however, 
attribute  the  institution  of  the  games  to  Heracles, 
the  son  of  Amphitryon,'  while  others  represent 
Atreus  as  their  founder.* 

Strabo*  rejects  all  these  legends,  and  says  that 
the  festival  was  first  instituted  after  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidae  to  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  ^Etolians, 
who  united  themselves  with  the  Eleans.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  an- 
cient traditions  respecting  the  institution  of  the 
festival ;  but  they  appear  to  show  that  religious 
festivals  had  been  celebrated  at  Olympia  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
Peloponnesians  and  the  other  Greeks  would  have 
attached  such  importance  to  this  festival,  unless 
Olympia  had  long  been  regarded  as  a  hallowed  site. 
The  first  historical  fact  connected  with  the  Olym- 
pian games  is  their  revival  by  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis, 
who  is  said  to  have  accomplished  it  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  and  Cle- 
osthenes  of  Pisa ;  and  the  names  of  Iphitus  and 
Lycurgus  were  inscribed  on  a  disc  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  event,  which  disc  Pausanias  saw  in  the 
Temple  of  Hera  at  Olympia.'  It  would  appeal 
from  this  tradition,  as  Thirlwall'  has  remarked,  that 
Sparta  concurred  with  the  two  states  most  interest- 
ed in  the  establishment  of  the  festival,  and  mainh 
contributed  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  other  Pel- 
oponnesians. The  celebration  of  the  festival  maj 
have  been  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the 
troubles  consequent  upon  the  Doric  invasion,  and 
we  are  told  that  Iphitus  was  commanded  by  the 
Delphic  oracle  to  revive  it  as  a  remedy  for  irtestine 
commotions  and  for  pestilence,  with  whict  Greece 

1.  (Paus.,  v.,  7,  v  4.)— 2.  (Paus.,  v.,  8,  y  1,  2.)— 3.  (Apollod.. 
ii.,  7,  v  2.— Diod.  Sic,  iv.,  14.— Compare  Strabo,  viii.,  p.  555.)— 
4.  (Veil.  Paterc,  i.,  7.— Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.,  fy  23,  n.  10.)— 5 
(viii.,  p.  354,  355.)— «.  (Paus.,  v., 4,  *  4 ;  v.,  20,  y  1.— Pint.,  hr 
cnrg.,  1,  23.'  -7.  (Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  386.) 
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was  men  afflicted.  Iphitus  thereupon  induced  the 
Eleans  to  sacrifice  to  Heracles,  whom  they  had  for- 
merly regarded  as  an  enemy,  and  from  this  time 
the  games  were  regularly  celebrated.1  Different 
dates  are  assigned  to  Iphitus  by  ancient  writers, 
uome  placing  his  revival  of  the  olympiad  at  B.C. 
i84,  and  others,  as  Callimachus,  at  B.C.  828.*  The 
interval  of  four  years  between  each  celebration  of 
the  festival  was  called  an  olympiad  ;  but  the  olym- 
piads were  not  employed  as  a  chronological  aera  till 
the  victory  of  Coroebus  in  the  footrace,  B.C.  776. 
(Fta.  Olympiad.) 

The  most  important  point  in  the  renewal  of  the 
festival  by  Iphitus  was  the  establishment  of  the 
knexeifjia,  or  sacred  armistice,  the  formula  for  pro- 
claiming which  was  inscribed  in  a  circle  on  the  disc 
mentioned  above.  The  proclamation  was  made  by 
peace-heralds  {onovAoipopoi),  first  in  Elis  and  after- 
ward in  the  other  parts  of  Greece  ;  it  put  a  stop  to 
all  warfare  for  the  month  in  which  the  games  were 
celebrated,  and  which  was  called  iepofiqvta.  The 
territory  of  Eli?  itself  was  considered  especially  sa- 
cred during  its  continuance,  and  no  armed  force 
could  enter  it  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  sacri- 
lege. When  the  Spartans,  on  one  occasion,  sent 
forces  against  the  fortress  Phyrcum  and  Lepreum 
during  the  existence  of  the  Olympic  truce  (h>  rate 
'OXvfimaKaif  anovialg),  they  were  fined  by  the 
Eleans,  according  to  the  Olympic  law,  2000  minae, 
being  two  for  each  Hoplite.'  The  Eleans,  however, 
pretended  not  only  that  their  lands  were  inviolable 
during  the  existence  of  the  truce,  but  that,  by  the 
original  agreement  with  the  other  states  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, their  lands  were  made  sacred  forever,  and 
were  never  to  be  attacked  by  any  hostile  force  ;4 
and  they  farther  stated  that  the  first  violation  of 
their  territory  was  made  by  Pheidon  of  Argos  But 
the  Eleans  themselves  did  not  abstain  from  arms, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  privilege  would 
have  existed  without  imposing  on  them  the  corre- 
tponding  duty  of  refraining  from  attacking  the  ter- 
ritory of  their  neighbours.  The  later  Greeks  do  not 
appear  to  have  admitted  this  claim  of  the  Eleans, 
as  we  find  many  rases  in  which  their  country  was 
made  the  scene  of  war.4 

The  Olympic  festival  was  probably  confined  at 
first  to  the  Pploponnesians  ;  but,  as  its  celebrity  ex- 
tended, the  other  Greeks  look  part  in  it,  till  at  length 
it  became  a  festival  for  the  whole  nation.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  contend  in  the  games  but  persons 
of  pure  Hellenic  blood  :  barbarians  might  be  specta- 
tors, but  slaves  were  entirely  excluded.  All  persons 
who  had  been  branded  by  their  own  states  with 
atimia,  or  had  been  guilty  of  any  offence  against 
the  divine  laws,  were  not  permitted  to  contend.' 
When  the  Hellenic  race  had  been  extended  by  col- 
onies to  Asia,  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
persons  contended  in  the  games  from  very  distant 
places ;  and  in  later  limes  a  greater  number  of 
conquerors  came  from  the  colonies  than  from  the 
mother-country.  After  the  conquest  of  Greece  by 
the  Romans,  the  latter  were  allowed  to  take  part  in 
the  games.  The  emperors  Tiberius  and  Nero  were 
Vrth  conquerors,  and  Pausani;is7  speaks  of  a  Roman 
■enator  who  gained  the  victory.  During  the  free- 
dom of  Greece,  even  Greeks  were  sometimes  ex- 
cluded, when  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime  which 
appealed  to  the  Eleans  to  deserve  this  punishment. 
Hie  horses  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse  were  excluded 
from  the  chariot-race  through  the  influence  of  The- 
Histories,  because  he  had  not  taken  part  with  the 
Mher  Greeks  against  the  Persians.'   All  the  Lace 


daemonians  were  excluded  in  the  90th  Olympiad 
because  they  had  not  paid  the  fine  for  violating  tht 
Elean  territory,  as  mentioned  above and  similai 
cases  of  exclusion  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers. 

No  women  were  allowed  to  be  present,  or  even  to 
cross  the  Alpheus  during  the  celebration  of  the 
games,  under  penalty  of  being  hurled  down  from  the 
i  Typaean  rock.  Only  one  instance  is  recorded  of  a 
woman  having  ventured  to  be  present,  and  she,  al- 
though detected,  was  pardoned  in  consideration  of 
her  father,  brothers,  and  son  having  been  victors  in 
the  games.'  An  exception  was  made  to  this  law 
in  favour  of  the  priestess  of  Demeter  Chamyne, 
who  sat  on  an  altar  of  white  marble  opposite  to  the 
Hellanodicae.3  It  would  appear  from  another  pas- 
sage of  Pausanias  that  virgins  were  allowed  to  be 
present,  though  married  women  were  not  (napdevovg 
6i  ovk  elpyovai  deaouodai*) ;  but  this  statement  is 
opposed  to  all  others  on  the  subject,  and  the  reading 
of  the  passage  seems  to  be  doubtful.*  Women 
were,  however,  allowed  to  send  chariots  to  the 
races  ;  and  the  first  woman  whose  horses  won  the 
prize  was  Cynisca,  the  daughter  of  Archidamus  and 
sister  of  Agesilaus.*  The  number  of  spectators  at 
the  festival  was  very  great ;  and  these  were  drawn 
together,  not  merely  by  the  desire  of  seeing  the 
games,  but  partly  through  the  opportunity  it  afford- 
ed them  of  carrying  on  commercial  transactions 
with  persons  from  distant  places,'  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Mohammedan  festivals  at  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina. Many  of  the  persons  present  were  also  dep- 
uties {deupoi)  sent  to  represent  the  various  states 
of  Greece ;  and  we  find  that  these  embassies  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  number  of  their  offerings, 
and  the  splendour  of  their  general  appearance,  in 
order  to  support  the  honour  of  their  native  cities. 
The  most  Illustrious  citizens  of  a  state  were  fre- 
quently sent  as  dtupoi." 

The  Olympic  festival  was  a  Pentaeleris  (nevrat- 
rvpii),  that  is,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of 
reckoning,  a  space  of  four  years  elapsed  between 
each  festival,  in  the  same  way  as  there  was  only  a 
space  of  two  years  between  a  Tpurwpk.  According 
to  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,9  the  Olympic  festival 
was  celebrated  at  «*n  interval  sometimes  of  49, 
sometimes  of  50  rnontiis  ;  in  the  former  case  in  the 
month  of  Apolloniue,  in  the  latter  in  that  of  Parthe- 
nius.  This  statement  has  given  rise  to  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  from  the  time  of  J.  Scaliger  ;  but 
the  explanation  of  BSckh  in  his  commentary  on 
Pindar  is  the  r.iopt  satisfactory,  thai  the  festival 
was  celebrated  on  the  first  full  moon  after  the  sum 
mer  solstice,  whi.,h  sometimes  fell  in  the  month  of 
Apolloniu8,  and  sometimes  in  Parthenius,  both  o! 
which  he  considers  to  be  the  names  of  Elean  oi 
Olympian  months :  consequently,  the  festival  wa» 
usually  celebrated  in  the  Attic  month  of  Hecatom 
baeon.  It  lasted,  after  all  the  contests  had  beer 
introduced,  five  days,  from  the  1 1th  to  the  lBib 
days  of  the  month  inclusive.10  The  fourth  day  of 
the  festival  was  the  14th  of  the  month,  which  was 
the  day  of  the  full  moon,  and  which  divided  the 
month  into  two  equal  parts  (Aixofirpuc  /tr/vti"). 

The  festival  was  undpr  the  immediate  superin 
tendence  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  whose  temple  at 
Olympia,  adorned  with  the  statue  of  the  god  made 
by  Phidias,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  works  of 
art  in  Greece  11  There  were  alsc  temples  and  altan 


1.  (Paua.,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Clinton,  Faat.  Hellen.,  p.  400,  «.)— 3. 
fThucyd.,  t.,  49.)— 4.  (Strabo,  Tiii.,  p.  358.)— 5  (Xon.,  Hollen., 
Mi.,  S,  ♦  33,  Ac. ;  Tii.,  4,  4c. > — 8.  (Compare  Danvnih.,  0.  A  ri»- 
locrut  .  p.  631,  632.)— 7.  <i  ,  20,  ♦  4.)— 8.  (Plut.,  Them.,  25  — 
Shtu  V.  H  ,  ix.,  \  . 
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I.  (Thuryd..  t.,  49,  50.— P»u».,  In.,  8,  J.)— 2.  (Paul.,  t.,  9. 
«  5.— -Slum,  V.  H.,  1.)— 3.  (P  aua.,  vi.,  20,  (  8. — Compare 
S.icl.,  Nnr.,  c.  12.)— 4.  (n..  20,  I)  fl.)— 5.  ( Vid.  Valckenncr  ail 
Theocr.,  Auon.,  p  198,  197.)— fl.  (Pane.,  m.,  8,  «  1.)— 7.  (Veil 
Pnlerc  ,  i.,  8. — Jnelin,  ml.,  5:  "  Merrjitue  Olympian!!.") — 8 
(Thucyd.,  ti.,  lfl.— Anduc.,  c.  Air..,  p.  128,  127,  ed.  M  .;.  t 
(ad  OI.,  in.,  35,  ed.  Bockh.)— 10.  (Srlu.l  ad  Pind.,  OI.,  t  ,  «.)- 
It.  (Pind.,  OI.,  iii..  19.— Schol  a/I  KM  I-  12  'Pane.,  r.  O.Ae.) 
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ic  most  of  the  other  gods.  The  festival  itself  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  games  or  contests 
(dyiov  'OAu^n-iafiof,  aedhuv  afiikXai,  npiau;  aeO'huv, 
Tefffids  aedluv,  vinaipopiat),  and  the  festive  rites 
ioory)  connected  with  the  sacrifices,  with  the  pro- 
cessions, and  with  the  public  banquets  in  honour  of 
the  conquerors  Tims  Pausanias  distinguishes  be- 
twe-ep  the  two  parts  of  the  festival  when  he  speaks 
of  ~w  dyuva  ev  'OXvfnrlq,  iravf/yvpiv  re  'OXv/imaKyv.1 
Til  conquerors  in  the  games,  and  private  individu- 
is  well  as  the  theori  or  deputies  from  the  vari- 
ous states,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  different  gods  ; 
(Hit  the  chief  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  Eleans 
:n  tne  name  of  the  Elean  state.  The  order  in  which 
the  Eleans  offered  their  sacrifices  to  the  different 
;;ods  is  given  in  a  passage  of  Pausanias.'  There 
has  been  considerable  dispute  among  modern  wri- 
ters, whether  the  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the 
Eleans  and  the  theori  at  the  commencement  or  at 
the  termination  of  the  contests  .-.our  limits  do  not 
allow  us  to  enter  into  the  controversy,  but  it  ap- 
pears most  probable  that  certain  sacrifices  were 
offered  by  the  Eleans  as  introductory  to  the  games, 
but  that  the  majority  were  not  offered  till  the  con- 
clusion, when  the  fiesh  of  the  victims  was  required 
for  the  public  banquets  given  to  the  victors 

The  contests  consisted  of  various  trials  of  strength 
and  skill,  which  were  increased  in  number  from  time 
to  time.  There  were  in  all  twenty-four  contests, 
eighteen  in  which  men  took  part,  and  six  in  which 
boys  engaged,  though  they  were  never  all  exhibited 
at  one  festival,  since  some  were  abolished  almost 
immediately  after  their  institution,  and  others  after 
they  had  been  in  use  only  a  short  time  We  sub- 
join a  list  of  these  from  Pausanias,'  with  the  date 
of  the  introduction  of  each,  commencing  from  the 
Olympiad  of  Coroebus  :  1.  The  footrace  (dpouof), 
which  was  the  only  contest  during  the  first  13 
olympiads.  2.  The  diavXoc,  or  footrace,  in  which 
the  stadium  was  traversed  twice,  first  introduced 
■n  01.  14.  3.  The  66Xixoc,  a  still  longer  footrace 
han  the  diavXoc,  introduced  in  01.  15.  For  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  SiavXog  and  SoXtxog,  vid. 
Stadium.  Some  words  appear  to  have  dropped  out 
of  the  passage  of  Pausanias  to  which  we  have  just 
referred.  In  every  other  case  he  mentions  the 
name  of  the  first  conqueror  in  each  new  contest, 
but  never  the  name  of  the  conqueror  in  the  same 
contest  in  the  following  olympiad.  In  this  passage, 
however,  after  giving  the  name  of  the  first  conquer- 
or in  the  diaulos,  he  adds,  6e  k^f/g  'knavdos.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  must  be  the  name  of  the 
conqueror  in  the  dolichos,  which  is  also  expressly 
stated  by  Africanus.*  4.  Wrestling  (naXi)) ;  and,  5. 
The  Pentathlum  (TrevradXov),  which  consisted  of  five 
jxercises  ( vid.  Pentathlum  ),  both  introduced  in 
01.  18.  6.  Boxing  (rrvyftr/),  introduced  in  01.  23. 
(Vid.  Pugilatus.)  7.  The  chariot- race,  with  four 
full-grown  horses  (linraiv  reXeiuv  dpofiog  ap/ia),  in- 
troduced in  01.  25.  8.  The  Pancratium  (irayKpd- 
nov),  (vid.  Pancratium)  ;  and,  9.  The  horserace 
%Trnoc  kcXt/s),  both  introduced  in  01.  33.  10  and  11. 
The  footrace  and  wrestling  for  boys,  both  introdu- 
ced in  01.  37.  12.  The  Pentathlum  for  boys,  intro- 
duced in  01.  38,  but  immediately  afterward  abolish- 
ed. 13.  Boxing  for  boys,  introduced  in  01.  41.  14. 
The  footrace,  in  which  men  ran  with  the  equip- 
ments of  heavy-armed  soldiers  (rwi>  dirXiruv  Sp6[io<;), 
introduced  in  01.  65,  on  account  of  its  training  men 
for  actual  service  in  war.  15.  The  chariot-race 
with  mules  (ani/vy),  introduced  in  01.  70;  and,  16. 
The  horserace  with  mares  (kiiXttti),  described  by 
Pausanias,*  introduced  in  Ol.  71,  both  of  which 
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were  abolished  in  01.  84.  17.  The  ehariot-iact 
with  Iwo  full-grown  horses  (Innuv  reXeiow  avvapif), 
introduced  in  01.  93.  18  and  19.  The  contest  of 
heralds  (Kr/pvueg)  and  trumpeters  (aaXniyKTa'i),  intro 
dueed  in  01.  96. 1  20.  The  chariot-race  with  fom 
foals  (ttuXuv  dpfiaaiv),  introduced  in  01.  99.  21 
The  chariot-race  with  two  foals  (ttuXuv  awupU). 
introduced  in  01.  128.  22.  The  horserace  with 
foals  (7r6/lof  kcXtk),  introduced  in  01.  131.  23.  The 
Pancratium  for  boys,  introduced  in  01.  145.  24 
There  was  also  a  horserace  (Iwko<;  kcXtis)  in  which 
boys  rode,'  but  we  do  not  know  the  time  of  its  in- 
troduction. Of  these  contests,  the  greater  number 
were  in  existence  in  the  heroic  age  ;  but  the  follow- 
ing were  introduced  for  the  first  time  by  the  Eleans : 
all  the  contests  in  which  boys  took  part,  the  foot- 
race of  Hoplites,  the  races  in  which  foals  were  em- 
ployed, the  chariot-race  in  which  mules  were  used, 
and  the  horserace  with  mares  (KaXnrj).  The  con- 
tests of  heralds  and  trumpeters  were  also  probably 
introduced  after  the  heroic  age. 

Pausanias3  says  that,  up  to  the  77th  Olympiad,  all 
the  contests  took  place  in  one  day ;  but,  as  it  was 
found  impossible  in  that  Olympiad  to  finish  them  all 
in  so  short  a  time,  a  new  arrangement  was  mad* 
The  number  of  days  in  the  whole  festival  which 
were  henceforth  devoted  to  the  games,  and  the  or 
der  in  which  they  were  celebrated,  have  been  a  sub 
ject  of  much  dispute  among  modern  writers,  and  to- 
many  particulars  can  be  only  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  following  arrangement  is  proposed  by  Krause:* 
On  the  first  day  the  initiatory  sacrifices  were  offer- 
ed, and  all  the  competitors  classed  and  arranged  by 
the  judges.  On  the  same  day  the  contest  between 
the  trumpeters  took  place ;  and  to  this  succeeded, 
on  the  same  day  and  the  next,  the  contests  of  the 
boys,  somewhat  in  the  following  order :  the  foot- 
race, wrestling,  boxing,  the  pentathlum,  the  pancra- 
tium, and,  lastly,  the  horserace.  On  the  third  day, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  one,  the 
contests  of  the  men  took  place,  somewhat  in  the 
following  order :  the  simple  footrace,  the  diaulos, 
the  dolichos,  wrestling,  boxing,  the  pancratium,  and 
the  race  of  Hoplites.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  pen- 
tathlum, either  before  or  after  the  chariot  and  horse- 
races, which  were  celebrated  on  this  day.  On  the 
same  day,  or  on  the  fifth,  the  contests  of  the  heralds 
may  have  taken  place.  The  fifth  day  appears  to 
have  been  devoted  to  processions  and  sacrifices, 
and  to  the  banquets  given  by  the  Eleans  to  the  con- 
querors in  the  games. 

The  judges  in  the  Olympic  games,  called  Hellano 
dicae  ('EXXavodiKai),  were  appointed  by  the  Eleans, 
who  had  the  regulation  of  the  whole  festival.  It 
appears  to  have  been  originally  under  the  superin 
tendence  of  Pisa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Olympia  was  situated  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  in 
the  ancient  legends  the  names  of  CEnomaus,  Pelops 
and  Augeas  as  presidents  of  the  games.  But  aftei 
the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  on 
the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  the  ^Etolians,  who  had 
been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Heraclidae,  settled  in 
Elis,  and  from  this  time  the  ^Etolian  Eleans  obtain- 
ed the  regulation  of  the  festival,  and  appointed  the 
presiding  officers.*  Pisa,  however,  did  not  quietly 
relinquish  its  claim  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
festival,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  first  it  had 
an  equal  share  with  the  Eleans  in  its  administration. 
The  Eleans  themselves  only  reckoned  three  festi- 
vals in  which  they  had  not  had  the  presidency, 
namely,  the  8th,  in  which  Pheidon  and  the  Pisean» 
obtained  it;  the  34th,  which  was  celebiated  under 
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(tie  superintendence  of  Pantaleon,  king  of  Pisa;  and 
the  104th,  celebrated  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Piseans  and  Arcadians.  These  olympiads  the 
Eleans  called  dvoXv/nriades,  as  celebrated  contrary 
to  law. 

The  hellanodicae  were  chosen  by  lot  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  Eleans.  Pausanias*  has  given 
an  account  of  their  numbers  at  different  periods; 
but  the  commencement  of  the  passage  is,  unfortu- 
nately, corrupt.  At  first,  he  says,  there  were  only 
two  judges  chosen  from  all  the  Eleans.  hut  that  in 
the  25lh  01.  (75th  01. 1)  nine  hellanodicae  were  ap- 
pointed, thiee  of  whom  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  horseraces,  three  of  the  pentathlum,  and  three 
of  the  other  contests.  Two  olympiads  after,  a  tenth 
judge  was  added  In  the  103d  01.  the  number  was 
increased  to  12,  as  at  that  time  there  were  12  Elean 
phylae,  and  a  judge  was  chosen  from  each  tribe  ; 
but,  as  the  Eleans  afterward  lost  part  of  their  lands 
in  war  with  the  Arcadians,  the  number  of  phylae 
was  reduced  to  eight  in  the  104th  01.,  and,  accord- 
ingly, there  were  then  only  eight  hellanodicae.  But 
in  the  108th  01.  the  number  ol  hellanodicae  was  in- 
creased to  10,  and  remained  the  same  to  the  time 
of  Pausanias.' 

The  hellanodicae  were  instructed  for  ten  months 
before  the  festival  by  certain  of  the  Elean  magis- 
trates, called  vo/iDOv'/MKec,  in  a  building  devoted  to 
the  purpose  near  the  market-place,  which  was  call- 
ed 'EXXavodixatuv.*  Their  office  probably  only  last- 
ed for  one  festival.  They  had  to  see  that  all  the 
laws  relating  to  the  games  were  observed  by  the 
competitors  and  others,  to  determine  the  prizes, 
and  to  give  them  to  the  conquerors.  An  appeal  lay 
from  their  decision  to  the  Elean  senate.*  Their  of- 
fice was  considered  most  honourable  They  wore 
l  purple  robe  (nofxpvplt;),  and  had  in  t.ie  stadium 
special  seats  appropriated  to  them.*  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  hellanodicae  was  a  certain  number  of 
akvTai,  with  an  aXvrupxrii  at  their  head,  who  form- 
ed a  kind  of  police,  and  carried  into  execution  the 
commands  of  the  hellanodicae.7  There  were  also 
various  other  minor  officers  under  the  control  of  the 
hellanodicae. 

All  free  Greeks  were  allowed  to  contend  in  the 
games  who  had  complied  with  the  rules  prescribed 
to  candidates.  The  equestrian  contests  were  ne- 
cessarily confined  to  the  wealthy  ;  but  the  poorest 
citizens  could  contend  in  the  athletic  contests,  of 
which  Pausanias*  mentions  an  example.  This, 
however,  was  far  from  degrading  the  games  in  pub- 
lic opinion  ;  and  some  of  the  noblest  as  well  as 
meanest  citizens  of  the  state  took  part  in  these 
contests.  The  owners  of  the  chariots  and  horses 
were  not  obliged  to  contend  in  person  ;  and  the 
wealthy  vied  with  one  another  in  the  number  and 
magnificence  of  the  chariots  and  horses  which  they 
sent  to  the  games.  Alcibiades  sent  seven  chariots 
to  one  festival,  a  greater  number  than  had  ever  been 
sntered  by  a  private  person  ;•  and  the  Greek  kings 
in  Sicily,  Macedon,  and  other  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
world  contended  with  one  another  for  the  prize  in 
tl.i>  cq  lestrian  contests. 

All  persons  who  were  about  to  contend  had  to 
prove  lo  the  hellanodicae  that  they  were  freemen 
of  pure  Hellenic  blood,  had  not  been  branded  with 
atimia,  nor  guilty  of  any  sacrilegious  act.  They 
farther  had  to  prove  that  they  had  undergone  the 
preparatory  training  (zpi>yv/ivua/iaTa)  for  ten  months 
previous,  and  the  truth  of  Ibis  they  were  obliged  to 
swear  to  in  the  (SrrvXevrr/piov  at  Olympia  before  the 
statue  of  Zeus  'Oputof.    The  fathers,  brothers,  and 
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gyn.nastic  teachers  of  the  competitors,  a<  well  sj 
the  competitors  themselves,  had  also  to  sa  ear  Inai 
they  would  be  guilty  of  no  crime  (Kewovp-)  ifia)  in  ref- 
erence to  the  contests.'  All  competitors  were  oblv 
ged,  thirty  days  previous  lo  the  festival,  to  undergo 
certain  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  at  Elis,  undei 
the  superintendence  of  the  hellanodicae.2  The  dif- 
ferent contests,  and  the  order  in  which  they  would 
follow  one  another,  were  written  by  the  hellanodictt 
upon  a  tablet  (AevKupa)  exposed  to  public  view  3 

The  competitors  took  their  places  by  lot,  and 
were,  of  course,  differently  arranged,  according  to 
the  different  contests  In  which  they  were  to  be  en- 
gaged. The  herald  then  proclaimed  the  name  and 
country  of  each  competitor.4  When  they  were  all 
ready  to  begin  the  contest,  the  judges  exhorted 
them  to  acquit  themselves  nobly,  and  then  gave'  the 
signal  to  commence.  Any  one  detected  in  bribing 
a  competitor  to  give  the  victory  to  his  antagonist 
was  heavily  fined  ;  the  practice  appears  to  have 
been  not  uncommon,  from  the  many  instances  re- 
corded by  Pausanias.4 

The  only  prize  given  to  the  conqiibior  was  a  gar- 
land of  wild  olive  (kotivos),  which,  according  to  the 
Elean  legends,  was  the  prize  originally  instituted  b) 
the  Idaean  Heracles.6  But,  according  to  Phlegon  e 
account,7  the  olive  crown  was  not  given  as  a  prize 
upon  the  revival  of  the  games  by  Iphitus,  and  was 
first  bestowed  in  the  seventh  olympiad  with  the 
approbation  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  This  garland 
was  cut  from  a  sacred  olive-tiee,  called  eXaia  naX- 
XioTtQavos,  which  grew  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Altis 
in  Olympia,  near  the  altars  of  Aphrodite  and  the 
Hours.8  Heracles  is  said  to  have  brought  it  from 
the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  and  to  have  plant- 
ed it  himself  in  the  Altis.9  A  boy,  both  of  whose 
parents  were  still  alive  (dfiQidaXqc  nais),  cut  it  with 
a  golden  sickle  (xpvoy  dptnav^).  The  victor  was 
originally  crowned  upon  a  tripod  covered  over  with 
bronze  {rplnovf  tnixaXnog),  but  afterward,  anC  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  upon  a  table  made  of  ivc  ry 
and  gold.10  Palm  branches,  the  common  tokens  ol 
victory  on  other  occasions,  were  placed  in  their 
hands.  The  name  of  the  victor,  and  that  of  his  fa- 
ther and  of  his  country,  were  then  proclaimed  by 
a  herald  before  the  representatives  of  assembled 
Greece.  The  festival  ended  with  processions  and 
sacrifices,  and  with  a  public  banquet  given  by  the 
Eleans  to  the  conquerors  in  the  prytaneum." 

The  most  powerful  states  considered  an  Olympic 
victory,  gained  by  one  of  their  citizens,  to  confer 
honour  upon  the  state  to  which  he  belonged  ;  and 
a  conqueror  usually  had  immunities  and  privileges 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  The  Eleans  allowed  his  statue  to  he 
placed  in  ihe  Altis,  or  sacred  grove  of  Zeus,  which 
was  adorned  with  numerous  such  statues,  erected 
by  the  conquerors  or  their  families,  or  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  states  of  which  they  were  citizens 
On  his  return  home,  the  victor  entered  the  city  in  a 
triumphal  procession,  in  which  his  praises  were  ceJ 
ebrated  frequently  in  the  loftiest  strains  of  poetry. 
(Compare  Athlete,  p.  120.) 

Sometimes  the  victory  was  obtained  without  a 
contest,  in  which  case  it  was  said  to  be  uKovtri. 
This  happened  either  when  the  antagonist  who  wa» 
assigned  neglected  to  come,  or  camf:  too  late,  or 
when  an  athletes  had  obtained  such  celebrity  by 
former  conquests,  or  possessed  such  strength  and 
.skill,  that  no  one  dared  to  oppose  him."  When  (me 
state  conferred  a  crown  upon  another  slate,  a 
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proclamation  to  this  effect  was  frequently  made  at 
the  great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.1 

As  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world 
were  assembled  together  at  the  Olympic  games,  it 
was  the  best  opportunity  which  the  artist  and  the 
writer  possessed  of  making  their  works  known.  It 
in  fact,  to  some  extent,  answered  the  same  purpose 
as  the  press  does  in  modern  times.  Before  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  the  reading  of  an  author's  works 
to  as  large  an  assembly  as  could  be  obtained,  was 
Dne  of  the  easiest  and  surest  modes  of  publishing 
them ;  and  this  was  a  favourite  practice  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Accordingly,  we  find  many 
instances  of  literary  works  thus  published  at  the 
Olympic  festival.  Herodotus  is  said  to  have  read 
his  history  at  this  festival;  but,  though  there  are 
some  reasons  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  this 
statement,  there  are  numerous  other  writers  who 
thus  published  their  works,  as  the  sophist  Hippias, 
Prodicus  of  Ceos,  Anaximenes,  the  orator  Lysias, 
Dion  Chrysostom,  &c*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  recitations  were  not  contests,  and  that 
they  formed,  properly,  no  part  of  the  festival.  In 
the  same  way  painters  and  other  artists  exhibited 
their  works  at  Olympia.* 

The  Olympic  games  continued  to  be  celebrated 
with  much  splendour  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
by  many  of  whom  great  privileges  were  awarded 
to  the  conquerors.  ( Vid.  Athlete,  p.  120.)  In  the 
sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  A.D.  394 
(01.  293),  the  Olympic  festival  was  forever  abolish- 
ed ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  names  of  the 
victors  from  01.  249. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  influence  of  the  Olympic  games  upon 
the  national  character,  but  the  reader  will  find  some 
excellent  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Thirlwall's 
flirt,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  390,  &c. 

There  were  many  ancient  works  on  the  subject 
of  the  Olympic  games  and  the  conquerors  therein. 
One  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  writers 
obtained  their  materials  must  have  been  the  regis- 
ters of  conquerors  in  the  games,  which  were  diligent- 
ly preserved  by  the  Eleans  ('Wkeiuv  ec  roue  'OXv/i- 
irtov/fcac  ypdfi/iara;*  rd  'HTiduv  ypap-fiara  apxdia''). 
One  of  the  most  ancient  works  on  this  subject  was 
by  the  Elean  Hippias,  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  and 
was  entitled  dvaypaipr)  'OhvfnrcovtKtiv*  Aristotle 
also  appears  to  have  written  a  work  on  the  same 
subject.'  There  was  a  work  by  Timasus  of  Sicily, 
entitled  '0?,vfimoviKai  %  xp°vlKa  npa^idia,  and  an- 
other by  Eratosthenes  (born  B.C.  275),  also  called 
'OXv/imoviKai.9  The  Athenian  Stesicleides  is  men- 
tioned as  the  author  of  an  uvaypa^v  tuv  dpxovruv 
nai  'OTivfinwviK&v,*  and  Pliny10  speaks  of  Agriopas 
as  a  writer  of  Olympionicm. 

There  were  also  many  ancient  works  on  the 
Greek  festivals  in  general,  in  which  the  Olympic 
games  were  of  course  treated  of.  Thus  the  work 
of  Dicaearchus,  Hepi  'Kyuvuv,11  contained  a  division 
entitled  6  'OAw/mrocop.1* 

One  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  Olym- 
pic games  was  by  Phlegon  of  Tralles,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian ;  it  was  entitled  Tlepl  tuv 
Oto/tmuv,  or  'OXvfmiuv  nai  XpoviKuv  Yivvayuyy, 
was  comprised  in  16  books,  and  extended  from  the 
first  Olympiad  to  01.  229.  We  still  possess  two 
considerable  fragments  of  it.  The  important  work 
of  Julius  Africanus,  ''ETMivuv  'OXv/imddes  and  rrji 
npurnc,  &c,  is  preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius ;  it 
comes  down  to  01.  249.    Dexippus  of  Athens,  in 

1  ,'Demosth.,  De  Cor.,  p.  265.) — 2.  (Compare  Lucian,  Herod., 
«s.  3, 4,  vol.  i.,  p.  834,  Reitz.)— 3.  (Lucian,  1.  c.) — 4.  (Pans.,  iii., 
tl,  1 ;  v.,  21,  5  ;  vi.,  2, 1.)— 5.  (Id.,  t.,  4,  4.)— 6.  (Plut.,  Numa, 
1.)— 7.  (Diog.,  v.,  28  (—8.  (Diog.,  Tiii.,  51.)— 0.  (Diog.,  ii.,  56.) 
-10.  (H.  N  ,  viii.,  34.)— 11.  (Diog.,  t.,  47  )-13  (Athen.,  x»T., 
».  MO,  d.) 
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his  xPowKy  lorbpla,  carried  down  the  Olympic  con 
querors  to  01.  262. 

In  modern  works  much  useful  information  on  th» 
Olympic  games  is  given  in  Corsini's  Dissert  Agon 
isticcc,  and  in  Bockh's  and  Dissen's  editions  of  Pin- 
dar. See  also  Meier's  article  on  the  Olympic  games, 
and  Rathgeber's  articles  on  Olympia,  Olympieion, 
and  Olympischer  Jupiter  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  En- 
cyclop'ddie. — Dissen,  Ueber  die  Anordnung  der  Olym- 
pischen  Spiele,  in  his  Kleine  Schriften,  p.  195 :  and 
Krause,  Olympia  oder  Barstellung  der  g'ossin  Olym- 
pischen  Spiele,  Wien,  1838. 

In  course  of  time,  festivals  were  established  in 
several  Greek  states  in  imitation  of  the  one  al 
Olympia,  to  which  the  same  name  was  given. 
Some  of  these  are  only  known  to  us  by  inscriptions 
and  coins  ;  but  others,  as  the  Olympic  festival  at  An- 
tioch,  obtained  great  celebrity.  After  these  Olym- 
pic festivals  had  been  established  in  several  places, 
the  great  Olympic  festival  is  sometimes  designated 
in  inscriptions  by  the  addition  of  "in  Pisa,"  kv  Rel- 
ay.1 We  subjoin  from  Krause  an  alphabetical  list 
of  these  smaller  Olympic  festivals.  They  were  eel 
ebrated  at 

Mga  in  Macedonia.  This  festival  was  in  exist 
ence  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.* 

Alexandrea*  In  later  times  the  number  of  Alex- 
andrean  conquerors  in  the  great  Olympic  games  was 
greater  than  from  any  other  state. 

Anazarbus  in  Cilicia.  This  festival  was  not  in- 
troduced till  a  late  period.* 

Antioch  in  Syria.  This  festival  was  celebrated  at 
Daphne,  a  small  place  40  stadia  from  Antioch, 
where  there  was  a  large  sacred  grove  watered  by 
many  fountains.  The  festival  was  originally  called 
Daphnea,  and  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Artemis,* 
but  was  called  Olympia  after  the  inhabitants  of  An- 
tioch had  purchased  from  the  Eleans,  in  A.D.  44,  the 
privilege  of  celebrating  Olympic  games.  It  was  not, 
however,  regularly  celebrated  as  an  Olyr^ic  fes- 
tival till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Commodus.  It 
commenced  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Hyper- 
beretaeus  (October),  with  which  the  year  of  Antioch 
began.  It  was  under  the  presidency  of  an  alytar- 
ches.  The  celebration  of  it  was  abolished  by  Justin, 
A.D.  521.  The  writings  of  Libanius,  and  of  Chry- 
sostom, the  Christian  father,  who  lived  many  years 
at  Antioch,  give  many  particulars  respecting  this 
festival. 

Athens.  There  were  two  festivals  of  the  name 
of  Olympia  celebrated  at  Athens,  one  of  which  was 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  Pindar,8  who  celebrates 
the  ancestors  of  the  Athenian  Timodemus  as  con- 
querors in  it,  and  perhaps  much  earlier.7  It  was 
celebrated  to  the  honour  of  Zeus,  in  the  spring,  be- 
tween the  great  Dionysia  and  the  Bendidia."  The 
other  Olympic  festival  at  Athens  was  instituted  by 
Hadrian,  A.D.  131,  from  which  time  a  new  Olym- 
pic aera  commenced.*   (Vid.  Olympiad.) 

Attalia  in  Pamphylia.  This  festival  is  only  known 
to  us  by  coins.1* 

Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis.11 

Cyrene  in  Africa.1* 

Dium  in  Macedonia.  These  games  were  institu- 
ted by  Archelaus,  and  lasted  nine  days,  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  nine  Muses.  They  were 
celebrated  with  great  splendour  by  Philip  II.  and 
Alexander  the  Great.1'  

1.  (Compare  Bdckh,  Inscr.,  n.  247,  p.  361,  362,  n.  1068,  p. 
564.)— 2.  (Arrian,  Aoab.,  i.,  II.)— 3.  (Gruter,  Inscr.,  p.  cccxiv., 
n.  240.)— 4.  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.,  iii.,  p.  44.)— 5.  (Strabo,  xri., 
p.  750.  — Athen.,  v.,  p.  194.)  — 6.  (Pind.,  Nem,  ii.,  23,  &c  — 
Schol.  ad.loc.)— 7.  (Schol.  ad  Thuc,  i.,126.)— 8.  (Bflt  *h,  In  «rM 
p.  53,  p.  250-252.)— 9.  (Coreini,  Fast.  Att.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  105,  HO, 
<fcc— Spartian.,  Hadr.,  13.)— 10.  (Rathgeber,  1.  c.,p.  326.)— 11. 
(Bockh,  Inscr.,  n.  2810.)— 12.  (BSckh,  Explicat,  Pind.,  p.  MS.) 
—13.  (Diod.,  xvii.,  16.  — Dion  Chrys.,  Tol.  i.,  p.  73,  Reiak*. 
Suidas,  ».  T.  'Kva\aviftint-) 
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Ephcsus.  This  festival  appears  by  inscriptions, 
in  which  it  is  sometimes  called  'A6piava  'OXvuttlu  tv 
Y&eotp,  to  have  been  instituted  by  Hadrian.1 

Eli*.  Besides  the  great  Olympic  games,  there 
appear  to  have  been  smaller  ones  celebrated  yearly.3 

Magnesia  in  Lydia.3 

Neapohs.* 

Niccta  in  Bithynia.5 

Nicopolis  in  Epirus.  Augustus,  after  the  con- 
jue=t  of  Antony  off  Actium,  founded  Nicopolis,  and 
instituted  games  to  be  celebrated  every  five  years 
(ayuv  nevTe-npiKog)  in  commemoration  of  his  victo- 
ry. These  games  are  sometimes  called  Olympic, 
but  more  frequently  bear  the  name  of  Actia.  They 
were  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  were  under  the  care  of 
the  Lacedaemonians.*   (Vid.  AKTIA.) 

Olympus  in  Thessaly,  on  the  mountain  of  that 
name.' 

Pergamos  in  Mysia.* 

Side  in  Pamphylia.' 

Smyrna.  Pausariias10  mentions  an  agon  of  the 
Smyrnaeans,  which  Corsini11  supposes  to  be  an 
Olympic  festival.  The  Marmor  Oxoniense  express- 
ly mentions  Olympia  at  Smyrna,  and  they  also  oc- 
cur in  inscriptions.1* 

Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  This  festival  is  only  knowp  to 
us  by  coins.1* 

Tegea  in  Arcadia.1* 

Thessaltmica  in  Macedonia.1* 

Thyatira  in  Lydia.1* 

Tralles  in  Lydia  17 

Tyrus  in  Phoenicia.1' 

♦OLTfRA  (6Xvpa).  Didymus  describes  this  as 
tldoc  antpp.aroc  irapanXvaiov  Kpidy.  "  In  fact,"  says 
Adams,  "  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt  that  it 
was  a  variety  of  Spelt,  namely,  Trxticum  Spelta, 
L."1* 

•OMPHAX  (5/i<j>af),  a  species  of  precious  stone, 
most  probably,  according  to  Sir  John  Hill,  the  Beryl- 
tus  oleaginus  of  Pliny.  Theophrastus  informs  us 
that  it  was  one  of  the  gems  used  for  engraving 
seals." 

♦ONITIS  (bvlric),  a  plant,  which  the  scholiast  on 
Nicander  and  Hesychius  agree  in  identifying  with 
the  bpiyavov,  or  Sweet  Marjoram,  the  Origanum 
rr.itu,  L.'1 

♦ONOBRYCHIS  (bvofjpvxic),  the  Onobrychis  sa- 
liva, called,  in  English,  Cock's  Head  or  Saintfoin." 

♦ONOS  (bvoc),  the  Ass,  or  Equus  Asinus,  L. 
"  The  wild  Ass,"  says  Adams,  "  is  the  Para  of 
Scripture,  and  the  bvaypoc  of  the  Greeks."  "  The 
domestic  ass,"  says  Smith,  "supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  wild  hytnar  of  the  Desert  and  the 
horse  of  Asia,  enters  at  a  remote  period  into  the  cir- 
cle of  human  economic  establishments.  The  first- 
mentioned,  as  might  he  expected,  resided  in  the 
same  regions  where  the  dawn  of  civilization  first 
commenced,  and,  gifted  with  inferior  powers  of  re- 
sistance, is  presumed  to  have  been  subjugated  sev- 
eral ages  before  the  second,  because  we  find  it  re- 
peatedly in  the  Pentateuch  before  the  horse  is  no- 
ticed ;  such  as  in  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  ;  in  his 
visits  to  Egypt,  where  he  received  presents  from 
Abimelech  j  and  in  the  spoils  of  Shechem,  where 

1.  (Bdckk,  Iiwcr.,  n.  2810.  —  Compare  n.  2987,  3000.1—2.  (An- 
to.  Or.,  ed.  Sietxsnk,  p.  95.)— 3.  (Rathgeber,  L  c,  p.  320, 327.)— 
4  'Coil mi,  Dm.  Agon.,  iv.,  14,  p.  103.)— 5.  (Eustath.  ad  Din- 
ar'. Perieg.,  p.  172,  173,  in  Geogr.  Min.,  ed.  Bcmhnrdy.) — 8. 
(I'-nto,  rii., p.  323.)— 7.  (Schol.  ail  ApotL,  Rhod.  Argon.,  i.,  599.) 
-8.  (Bdckh,  Inacr.,  n.  5810.  —  Mionnel,  ii.,  010,  n.  020.)  — 9 
(Rathgeber,  p.  129  )— 10.  (ri.,  14.  «  1.)— 11.  (Dim.  Agon.,  i., 
p.  20.)— 12.  (Orator.  Inner.,  p.  314.  1.— Bflckh,  Inner.,  ad  n. 
f720.)  —  13.  (Krauae,  p.  228.)  —  14.  (Bflckh.  Inacr.,  n.  1513,  p. 
TJ0.)  —  15  (Krauae,  p.  230.)— 10.  (Rathgeber,  p.  328.)  —  17. 
(Kraaae,  p.  233.)  — 18  (Rathgeber,  p.  328.)— 19.  (Horn.,  n.,riii., 
5W.— Thiophraal..  H.  P.,  vm.,  I .  —  Dioacor.,  h.,  113.—  Adama, 
Append.,  a.  r.)—  20.  (HiU  ad  Theophraat.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  54.)  — 
21.  (Nicud.,  AJaz.,  I.  59  -Adama,  Append.,  a.  r.)— 77.  (Dioav 
•wr-,  iu..  180.1 


asses  are  numbered  with  other  c;ittle,  but  horse* 
are  not  mentioned.  Yet  that  noble  animal,  by  na- 
ture provided  with  greater  physical  capabilities,  with 
more  intelligence,  and  more  instinctive  capacities 
for  adapting  his  existence  to  the  circumstances 
of  domestication  in  every  region,  is,  in  his  ser 
vitude,  grown  larger,  more  adorned,  more  acute 
and  more  educational  than  in  a  state  of  nature ; 
while  the  ass,  in  similar  circumstances,  has  de- 
generated from  his  pristine  character,  becoming, 
even  in  the  greater  part  of  Persia,  smaller  in  stat 
ure,  less  fleet,  less  intelligent,  and,  by  his  own  im- 
pulses, less  the  associate  of  man.  When  the  horse, 
from  thorough  domesticity,  is  again  cast  upon  bis 
own  resources,  he  resumes  his  original  independ- 
ence, provides  for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  the 
herd  under  his  care,  without  altogether  losing  his 
acquired  advantages ;  the  ass,  on  the  contrary,  al- 
though never  a  spontaneous  associate  in  his  domes- 
tication, is  nowhere  known  to  have  again  become 
wild,  or  to  have  sought  his  freedom  with  a  spirit  of 
persevering  vigilance  ;  and  in  cases  where,  by  acci- 
dent, he  has  found  himself  in  freedom,  he  has  made 
no  energetic  efforts  to  retain  it,  nor  recovered  qual- 
ities that  restore  him  to  the  filiation  of  the  hymar 
or  the  kulan.  When  emancipated,  he  becomes, 
without  effort,  the  prey  of  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the 
hyena,  or  the  wolf,  and  in  America  he  has  been 
known  to  succumb  under  the  beak  of  a  condor.  It 
is  evident  that  the  difference  in  the  relative  condi- 
tion of  the  two  species  is,  with  regard  to  the  ass, 
not  entirely  referable  to  human  neglect  and  want  ol 
kindness,  but,  in  part  at  least,  must  be  ascribed  to 
inferior  sensibility  and  weaker  intellectual  power, 
both  being  alike  evinced  by  the  hardness  of  his  hide, 
by  his  satisfaction  wit!  coarser  food,  and  his  passive 
stubbornness."1 

*IL  A  species  of  fish,  the  same  with  the  yadt( 
of  Athenaeus,  and  probably  the  Bacchus  of  Pliny 
The  name  would  appear  to  have  been  applied  tt 
more  than  one  species  of  the  Gadus,  but  more  es- 
pecially to  the  Gadus  merluchius,  or  Hake.  Adama 
considers  it  doubtful  whether  the  Greeks  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  Gadus  eglefinus,  or  Haddock.' 

*ONOSMA  (bvoafia,  called  also  ovo/ia  and  bvofiic) 
a  plant,  a  species  of  Anchusa,  or  one  of  its  conge 
ners.  Hardouin  says  of  it,  "  Nihil  aliud  onosrm 
esse  censuerim  prater  Anchusam  degenerem."  Ste 
phens  also  holds  it  to  be  a  species  of  Alkanet 
Sprengel  maintains  that  it  is  either  the  Anchusa  un 
dnlata,  or  Lithospermum  cozruleo-purpureum  * 

♦ONYX,  I.  "In  mineralogy  the  term  onyx  was 
applied,  1.  To  a  semipellucid  stone  of  a  fine  flinty 
texture,  namely,  the  Onyx  agate  of  Cleaveland : 
2.  To  a  variety  of  gypseous  alabaster,  from  which 
small  vases  were  formed."*    (Vid.  Alabaster.) 

♦II.  A  term  used  by  Dioscorides,  Galen,  and  the 
other  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica,  to  signify  th» 
operculum,  or  cover  of  the  Strombus  lentiginosus.* 

OPA'LIA,  a  Roman  festival  in  honour  of  Opis, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  14th  day  before  the 
Calends  of  January  (Dec.  19th),  being  the  third  day 
of  the  Saturnalia,  which  was  also  originally  cele- 
brated on  the  same  day,  when  only  one  day  wan 
devoted  to  the  latter  lestival.  It  was  believed  that 
Opis  was  the  wife  of  Saturnus,  and  for  this  reason 
the  festivals  were  celebrated  at  the  same  time.' 
The  worshippers  of  Opis  paid  their  vows  sitting,  and 
touched  the  earth  on  purpose,  of  which  she  was  thfl 
goddess.1 


1.  (8mith,  Honea.1— 2.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,  nn  ,  15.— Adua, 
Append.,  ■•  r.) — 3.  (b.oecor.,  ni.,  137. — Adama,  Ap|iend.,  a.  r  — 
Hardonm  a/I  Plin.,  II.  N..  iroi.,  88.) — 4.  (Adama,  Append.,  • 
t.)  — 5.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  r.)  —  6.  (KacTob.,  8al.,  Lll- 
Varro,  Do  Ling.  Lai.,  ri.,  22,  ed.  MOlIrr  —  Featua,  -  \  f>elia, 
-7   (Macrob.,  L  e.) 
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OPERIS  NOVI  NUNTIATIO 


OPSOMUM. 


•OP' ALUS  (anaXoc,  bndllioc),  the  Opal  "  The 
opalus  of  Pliny,"  observes  Dr  Moore,  "  is,  too  well 
characterized,  and  its  peculiar  lustre  or  opalescence 
too  accurately  described  by  him,  to  leave  any  doubt 
that  it  was  what  we  call  precious  Opal.  Pliny  is 
not  the  only  one  among  the  ancients,  as  Jameson 
supposed,  who  makes  mention  of  this  gem.  The 
Orphic  poem  commends  the  beauty  of  the  bnuXkios, 
and  evidently  alludes  to  its  other  name  naidipwc,  in 
saying  that  it  has  the  delicate  complexion  of  a  love- 
ly youth  (ifieprov  ripeva  xP°a  widbc  )•  This  gem 
also,  Plic-y  says,  the  Indians  so  well  imitated  in 
glass,  that  the  counterfeit  could  hardly  be  detected. 
The  Opal  was  perhaps  too  highly  valued  to  be  fre- 
quently engraved.  There  are  very  few  engraved 
specimens  of  this  mineral  preserved  in  collections. 
But  that  it  sometimes  was  used  as  a  ringstone,  we 
learn  from  the  story  Pliny  tells  of  a  senator  named 
Nonius,  who,  possessing  an  opal  valued  at  20,000 
sesterces,  which  Antony  coveted,  was  proscribed  in 
consequence,  and  fled,  saving  of  his  whole  fortune 
this  ring  alone."1 

O'PERIS  NOVI  NUNTIA'TIO  was  a  summary 
remedy  provided  by  the  edict  against  a  person  who 
was  making  an  opus  novum  An  opus  novum  con- 
sisted in  either  adding  something  in  the  way  of 
building  (adijicando),  or  taking  away  something  so  as 
to  alter  the  appearance  of  a  thing  (fades  operis). 
The  object  of  the  nuntiatio  was  either  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  right  (jus),  or  to  prevent  damage  (dam- 
num), or  to  protect  the  public  interest  (publicum  jus). 
The  owner  of  the  property  which  was  threatened 
with  damage  by  the  opus  novum,  or  he  who  had 
an  easement  (sereitus)  in  such  property,  had  the 
jus  nunciandi.3  Nuntiatio  consisted  in  protesting 
against  and  forbidding  the  progress  of  the  opus  no- 
rum  on  the  spot  where  the  work  was  proceeding, 
and  in  the  preser.ee  of  the  owner  or  of  some  person 
who  was  there  present  on  his  account.  The  nun- 
tiatio did  not  require  any  application  to,  or  interfe- 
rence on  the  part  of  the  praetor.  It  was  a  rule  of 
law  tbat  the  nuntiatio  must  take  place  before  the 
work  was  completed  :  after  it  was  completed,  the 
operis  novi  nuntiatio  had  no  effect,  and  redress 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  interdict  quod  vi  aut 
clam. 

If  the  opus  novum  consisted  in  building  on  the 
complainant's  ground,  or  inserting  or  causing  any- 
thing to  project  into  his  premises,  it  was  better  to 
apply  at  once  to  the  praetor,  or  to  prevent  it  per 
manum,  that  is,  as  it  is  explained  "jactu  lapilli," 
which  was  a  symbol  of  the  use  of  force  for  self-pro- 
tection. 

The  edict  declared  that  after  a  nuntiatio  nothing 
should  be  done  until  the  nuntiatio  was  declared  ille- 
gal (nuntiatio  missa  or  remissa  fiat)  or  a  security 
(satisdatio  de  opere  restituendo)  was  given.  If  the 
person  to  whom  the  notice  was  given  persevered, 
even  if  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  was  doing,  yet, 
as  he  was  acting  against  the  praetor's  edict,  he 
might  be  compelled  to  undo  what  he  had  done.  By 
the  nuntiatio,  the  parties  were  brought  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  praetor.  In  cases  where  there 
was  danger  from  the  interruption  of  the  work,  or 
the  person  who  was  making  the  opus  novum  denied 
the  right  of  the  nuntians,  he  was  allowed  to  go  on 
upon  giving  a  cautio  or  security  for  demolition  or 
restoration,  in  case  the  law  was  against  him.  When 
the  cautio  was  given  or  the  nuntians  waived  it,  the 
party  was  entitled  to  an  interdictum  prohibitorium 
for  his  protection  in  prosecuting  the  work. 

The  effect  of  the  nuntiatio  ceased  when  the  cau- 
tio was  given ;  when  the  nuntians  died,  when  he 
alienated  the  property  in  respect  of  which  he 
claimed  the  jus  nuntiandi,  or  when  the  praetor  per- 

1.  (Moore'i  Anc.  Mineral.,  p  153.) — i.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  S5.) 
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rnitted  the  work  to  go  on  (operis  novi  nuntiattjrien 

....  remeisserit ante  remissam  nuntiitionem.* 

*0*I2  OAAATT'IOS  (5<f>ic  dater-noc),  a  specie! 
of  fish.  "  yElian  holds  it  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Mvpoc.  It  is  therefore,  most  probably,  the  Murana 
ophis,  L.  Rondelet  says  of  it  that  it  is  very  like 
the  Conger  Eel.  Belon  and  Gesner  both  mention 
that  it  is  seldom  met  with."3 

*OPHI'TES  (6</>iTi}i),  according  to  some,  a  varie- 
ty of  Serpentine.  "  Others,  however,  describe  it, 
more  accurately,  as  a  mixture  of  reddish  brown 
common  serpentine,  leek  and  pistachio  green  pre- 
cious serpentine,  white  granular  foliated  limestone, 
and  small  portions  of  diallage.  Of  the  ophites  there 
are  three  varieties  specified  by  Dioscorides ;  one 
black  and  heavy,  a  second  ash-coloured  and  spot- 
ted, the  third  containing  white  lines.  The  first 
was  perhaps  green  porphyry,  the  Ophites  of  Wal- 
ler ;  the  second  steatite ;  and  the  third  the  kind 
just  described."* 

OPI'MA  SPO'LIA.    (Vid.  Spolia.) 

OPINATO  RES  were  officers  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces  to  ob- 
tain provisions  for  the  army.  The  provisions  had 
to  be  supplied  to  them  within  a  year.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  name  is  uncertain.6 

OPISTOGRAPHI.    (Vid.  Liber.) 

*OPOBAL'SAMUM  (bwoBdloafiov),  the  resinous 
juice  of  the  Amyris  Gileadensis. 

♦OITOS  MHA'IKOS  (bnbe  MndiKoc),  the  same  as 
our  asafcetida,  namely,  the  Gum-resin  of  the  Fe- 
rula Asa-foitida.  It  is  the  Laser  and  Laserpitium 
of  the  Latins.  The  bnbe  Zvpiaxdc  was  merely  a 
variety  of  it. 

O'PPIA  LEX.      (  Vid.  SUMTUAEI^I  1  EOE8.) 

♦OPSIA'NOS  (b^iavocy  "  From  Pliny's  account 
of  this  stone,"  observes  Adams,  "there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  same  as  the  Ob- 
sidian of  modern  mineralogists.  It  is  nearly  allied 
to  pumice,  and  consists  mostly  of  silex  and  alu- 
mine.  According  to  Sir  J.  Hill,  it  was  named  bfi- 
avdc,  curb  rijg  oipeuc,  because,  when  polished,  it  was 
used  as  a  looking-glass."  He  adds,  "the  true  ori- 
gin of  the  name  being  forgotten  from  the  false  spell- 
ing of  the  word,  after  ages  thought  it  had  received 
it  from  one  Obsidius,  whom  they  imagined  the  first 
finder  of  it. "« 

OPSO'NIUM  or  OBSO'NIUM  (dfov,  dim.  bfd 
piov ;  denoted  everything  which  was  eaten 

with  bread.  Among  the  ancients,  loaves,  at  least 
preparations  of  corn  in  some  form  or  other,  consti- 
tuted the  principal  substance  of  every  meal.  But 
together  with  this,  which  was  the  staff  of  their  life, 
they  partook  of  numerous  articles  of  diet  called  op- 
sonia  or  pulmentaria?  designed  also  to  give  nutri- 
ment, but  still  more  to  add  a  relish  to  their  food. 
Some  of  these  articles  were  taken  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  but  were  much  more  pungent  and 
savoury  than  bread,  such  as  olives,  either  fresh  or 
pickled,  radishes,  and  sesamum.9  Of  animal  food, 
by  much  the  most  common  kind  was  fish,  whence 
the  terms  under  explanation  were,  in  the  course  of 
time,  used  in  a  confined  and  special  sense  to  de- 
note fish  only,  but  fish  variously  prepare 1  and 
more  especially  salt  fish,  which  was  most  exten- 
sively employed  to  give  a  relish  to  the  vegetable 
diet  either  at  breakfast10  or  at  the  principal  meal.1' 
For  the  same  reason,  btyo$dyo<;  meant  a  gourmand 
or  epicure,  and  bfoQayia  gluttony.13 

1.  (Lex  Gall.  Cis.,  i.— Dig.  39,  tit.  1,  s.  22.)— 2.  (Dig.  3V,  tit 
1.)— 3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A., ii.,  14.— ..Elian,  N.  A.,  xiv.,  15.— Adam, 
Append.,  s.  v.)— 4.  (Moore's  Anc.  Mineralogy,  p  80.) — 5.  (Cod. 
12,  tit.  38,  g.  11.— Cod.  Theod.,7,  tit.  4,  s.  26  ;  II,  tit.  7,  s.  16.)— 
6.  (Pun.,  H.  N.,  xxrvii.,  10. — Adams,  Append.,  s  v.) — 7.  (Pint., 
Sympos.  Prob.,iv.,  1.)— 8.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  58.— Hor.,  Sat., 
U.,  n.,  20.)— 9.  (Plato,  De  Repub.,  ii.,  p.  85,  ed.  Bekker.-  Xul, 
(Econ.,  Tin.,  9.)  —  10.  (Menander,  p.  7(\  ed.  Meinelrv  )  —  1 
(Plant.,  Anbul.,  II.,  vi.,  3.)— 12.  (Athen    x.,  24-37.) 
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Of  tbe  different  parts  of  fishes,  the  roe  w«  me 
most  esteemed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  still  prepared 
from  the  fish  in  the  very  same  waters  adjoining  Myus 
in  Ioma,  which  were  given  to  Themistocles  by  the 
King  of  Persia.1  A  jar  was  found  at  Pompeii  con- 
taining caviare  made  from  the  roe  of  the  tunny.' 

Some  of  the  principal  raptxeicu,  or  establish- 
ments for  curing  fish,  were  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Spain  ;3  but  the  Greeks  obtained  their  chief  sup- 
ply from  the  Hellespont,*  and  more  especially  By- 
lantium  first  rose  into  importance  after  its  estab- 
lishment by  the  Milesians  in  consequence  of  the 
active  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  industry.  Of 
all  seas,  the  Euxine  was  accounted  by  the  ancients 
the  most  abundant  in  fish,  and  the  catching  of  them 
was  aided  by  their  migratory  habits,  as  in  the  au- 
tumn they  passed  through  the  Bosporus  towards  the 
south,  and  in  spring  returned  to  the  Euxine  in  order 
to  deposite  their  spawn  in  its  tributary  rivers.  At 
these  two  seasons  they  were  caught  in  the  great- 
est quantity,  and,  having  been  cured,  were  shipped 
in  Milesian  bottoms,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  Greece 
and  the  Levant.  The  principal  ports  on  the  Eux- 
ine engaged  in  this  traffic  were  Sinope  and  Panti- 
capaeum.* 

Among  the  fish  used  for  curing  were  different 
kinds  of  sturgeon  (tiv-axoiof*),  tunny  (ffxo/tfyor7, 
scomber,  m?/U^K,  a  name  still  in  use,  with  some 
modification,  among  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Phocieans  at  Marseilles'),  and  mullet.  A  minute 
discussion  of  their  qualities,  illustrated  by  quota- 
tions, may  be  seen  in  Athena;us.' 

Plato  mentions  the  practice  of  salting  eggs, 
which  was  no  doubt  intended  to  convert  them  into 
a  kind  of  opsonium.10  The  treatise  of  Apicius,  De 
Opsoniis,  is  still  extant  in  ten  books. 

The  Athenians  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  mar- 
ket («!$■  roinpov)  themselves  in  order  to  purchase 
their  opsonia  (rtyuveiv,"  upsonare).  (Vid.  Macbl- 
lom,  Tintinnabulum.)  But  the  opulent  Romans 
had  a  slave,  called  upsonalor  (d^uvrii),  whose  office 
it  was  to  purchase  for  his  master.  It  was  his  duty, 
by  learning  what  flavours  were  most  acceptable  to 
him,  by  observing  what  most  delighted  his  eyes, 
stimulated  his  appetite,  and  even  overcame  his  nau- 
sea, to  satisfy,  as  much  as  possible,  all  the  cravings 
of  a  luxurious  palate."  We  may  also  infer,  from 
an  epigram  of  Martial,"  that  there  were  optonaloret, 
or  purveyors,  who  furnished  dinners  and  other  en- 
tertainments at  so  much  per  head,  according  to  the 
means  and  wishes  of  their  employers.  Spon"  has 
published  two  inscriptions  from  monuments  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Romans  who  held  the  office  of 
purveyors  to  the  imperial  family.  At  Athens  both 
the  sale  and  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  opsonia  were 
tupenntended  by  two  or  three  special  officers,  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate,  and  called  oif/ovofioi." 

OPI'lO.    (Vtd.  Centurio.) 

OPTIMATES  is  synonymous  with  optimi,  and, 
accordingly,  signifies  the  best  men  in  the  state, 
whether  of  noble  or  plebeian  origin.  But  at  Rome, 
where  the  reverence  for  the  mure*  a  mxtituia  ma- 
jorum  formed  such  a  prominent  feature  of  the  na- 
tional character,  the  name  optimates  was  applied 
to  a  political  party,  which  we  may  call  the  conser- 
vative or  aristocratic  party,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  popular  party,  with  its  desire  for  change  and 


1.  (Thicrd.,  i.,  138.— Curnelioa  Nepoe,  Them.,  i.,  3.— Diod. 
lie.,  sL,  57.)  —  2.  (Cell,  Pumpeiana,  1S32,  foL  U,  p.  178.)  —  3. 
(Strtbo,  ui.,  4.) —  4.  (iienuippua  ap.  Allien'.,  i.,  49,  p.  17,0.) 
—  6.  (Hegewiach,  (Julnnieon  der  Gnerhen,  p.  80.) — 6.  (Ili  rol., 
IT.,U.— Schneider,  BoL  Phyi  .  i..  p.  65  .  n.,  p.  48.)— 7.  (IhrmiD- 
fOM,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Paaaow,  HandwOlflbueh,  a.  ».)— 9.  (in.,  M-M3 
-10  (Sjrmp.,  p.  404,  ed.  iirkkrr  (—11,  (Theophr»at.,<:h:i.  .'28.) 
—13  (8«n.,  Epiat.,  47.  —  Compare  ilur.,  Sat.,  I.,  u.,  0  .  II  .  til., 
10P.  — Fink,  MeuBcu.,  II.,  b.,  1.  —  Id.,  Mil.,  Hi.,  n..  71.)  -  13. 
|nt .,  »17.)  -  14.  'Mik.  Erud.  Ant.,  p.  214.)  -  IS.  (AIbmi  ru, 


improvement.  As  long  as  the  patricians  and  pie 
beians  were  the  only  two  parties  in  the  Republic, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  the  appellation  of  opti 
mates,  though  Livy,1  applying  expressions  very 
common  in  his  own  days,  makes  M..Horatius  Bar- 
batus  distinguish  between  populares  and  optimates 
instead  of  between  patricians  and  plebeians.  But 
at  the  time  when  a  new  nobility,  consisting  of 
wealthy  plebeians  as  well  as  patricians,  had  btei 
formed,  and  occupied  the  place  formerly  he?d  by 
the  patricians,  the  term  optimates  began  to  be  ap 
plied  frequently  to  persons  belonging  to  this  new 
order  of  nobiles,  and  mostly  comprehended  the  or 
do  senatorius  and  the  ordo  equestris.  When,  at  a 
still  later  period,  the  interests  of  the  senators  and 
equites  became  separated,  the  name  optimates  was 
used  in  a  narrower  sense,  and  only  comprised  the 
party  consisting  of  the  senate  and  its  champions, 
in  opposition  to  the  popular  party,  which  was  now 
sometimes  designated  by  the  name  of  plebs.*  There 
is  a  locus  classicus  on  optimates  in  Cicero,3  but  in 
defining  the  classes  of  persons  to  which  he  applies 
the  term  optimates,  he  rather  follows  the  etymolo- 
gical than  the  conventional  meaning  which  the 
word  had  assumed  in  his  days.  His  object  in  so 
doing  was  to  remove  from  the  party  of  the  optima- 
tes, to  which  he  himself  belonged,  the  odium  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  popular  party.4 

ORA'CULUM  (fiavreiov,  xp'laTVpt-ov)  was  used  by 
the  ancients  to  designate  both  the  revelations  made 
by  the  deity  to  man,  as  well  as  the  place  in  which 
such  revelations  were  made.  The  deity  was  in 
none  of  these  places  believed  to  appear  in  person  to 
man,  and  to  communicate  to  him  his  will  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  future,  but  all  oracular  revelations  were 
made  through  some  kind  of  medium,  which,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  was  different  in  the  different 
places  where  oracles  existed.  It  may,  on  first 
sight,  seem  strange,  that  there  were  comparatively 
speaking,  so  few  oracles  of  Zeus,  the  father  and 
ruler  of  gods  and  men.  But  although,  according 
to  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  Zeus  himself  was  the 
first  source  of  all  oracular  revelations,  yet  he  was 
too  far  above  men  to  enter  with  them  into  any  close 
relation  ;  other  gods,  therefore,  especially  Apol- 
lo, and  even  heroes,  acted  as  mediators  between 
Zeus  and  men,  and  were,  as  it  were,  the  organs 
through  which  he  communicated  his  will.*  The 
fact  that  the  ancients  consulted  the  will  of  the  gods 
on  all  important  occasions  of  public  and  private 
life,  arose  partly  from  the  general  desire  of  men  to 
know  the  issue  of  what  they  are  going  to  under- 
take, and  partly  from  the  great  reverence  for  the 
gods,  so  peculiar  to  the  ancients,  by  which  they 
were  led  not  to  undertake  anything  of  importance 
without  their  sanction ;  for  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  an  oracle  was  not  merely  a  revelation 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  man,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  sanction  or  authorization  by  the  deity  of 
what  man  was  intending  to  do  or  not  to  do.  We 
subjoin  a  list  of  the  Greek  oracles,  classed  accord- 
ing to  the  deities  to  whom  they  belonged. 

I.  Obaclkb  of  Apollo. 
1.  The  Oracle  of  Delphi  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  oracles  of  Apollo.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Pytho,  which  is  either  of  the  same  root  as  nvQio- 
tiai,  to  consult,  or,  according  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
on  Apollo,*  derived  from  irvOcodai,  to  putrefy,  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  locality  Respecting 
the  topography  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  see  Pausa- 
mas'  and  Muller.*  In  the  innermost  sanctuary  (the 
liSvrov  or  juyapov)  there  was  the  statue  of  Apollo, 

I.  (ill.,  30  ) —  2  (Tucil.,  Annal.,  iy.,32.)  —  3  (PfO  Seat.,  44.) 
—4.  (Compare  Die. ad  Alt.,  i.,  17,  In,  I9.1--4.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Col. 
621).— ./Each.  Eumen..  19,  (111,  id- 0.  (184  4c.)— 7.  It..  If 
17.)  •  t   'In  Plann'l  Pmdar.  II.,  p  028.) 
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which  was  at  least  in  later  times,  of  gold ;  and 
before  it  tlvire  burned  upon  an  altar  an  eternal  fire, 
which  was  fed  only  with  fir-wood.1  The  inner 
roof  of  the  temple  was  covered  all  over  with  laurel 
garlands,8  and  upon  the  altar  laurel  was  burned  as 
incense.  In  the  centre  of  this  temple  there  was  a 
small  opening  (xuafia)  in  the  ground,  from  which, 
from  time  to  time,  an  intoxicating  smoke  arose, 
ivhich  was  believed  to  come  from  the  well  of  Cas- 
Krtis,  which  vanished  into  the  ground  close  by  the 
lanctuary.3  Over  this  chasm  t  here  stood  a  high  tri- 
pod, on  which  the  pythia,  led  into  the  temple  by  the 
.rophetes  (Kpoipr/Tr/c),  took  her  seat  whenever  the 
«racle  was  to  be  consulted.  The  smoke  rising 
from  under  the  tripod  affected  her  brain  in  such  a 
manner  that  she  fell  into  a  state  of  delirious  intox- 
ication, and  the  sounds  which  she  uttered  in  this 
state  were  believed  to  contain  the  revelations  of 
Apollo.  These  sounds  were  carefully  written  down 
by  the  prophetes,  and  afterward  communicated  to 
the  persons  who  had  come  to  consult  the  oracle.* 

The  pythia  (the  irpotyijTis)  was  always  a  native 
of  Delphi,5  and  when  she  had  once  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  god  she  never  left  it,  and  was  never  al- 
lowed to  marry.  In  early  times  she  was  always  a 
young  girl,  but  after  one  had  been  seduced  by 
Echecrates  the  Thessalian,  the  Delphians  made  a 
law  that  in  future  no  one  should  be  elected  as  proph- 
etes who  had  not  attained  the  age  of  fifty  years, 
but,  in  remembrance  of  former  days,  the  old  woman 
was  always  dressed  as  a  maiden.6  The  pythia  was 
generally  taken  from  some  family  of  poor  country- 
people.  At  first  there  was  only  one  pythia  at  a 
time  ;  but  when  Greece  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
state,  and  when  the  number  of  those  who  came  to 
consult  the  oracle  was  very  great,  there  were  al- 
ways two  pythias,  who  took  their  seat  on  the  tripod 
alternately,  and  a  third  was  kept  in  readiness  in 
case  some  accident  should  happen  to  either  of  the 
two  others. 7  The  effect  of  the  smoke  on  the  whole 
mental  and  physical  constitution  is  said  to  have 
sometimes  been  so  great,  that  in  her  delirium  she 
leaped  from  the  tripod,  was  thrown  into  convulsions, 
and  after  a  few  days  died.8 

At  first  oracles  were  only  given  once  every  year, 
on  the  seventh  of  the  month  of  Bysius  (probably 
the  same  as  Tlvdiot,  or  the  month  for  consulting), 
which  was  believed  to  be  the  birthday  of  Apollo  ;9 
but  as  this  one  day,  in  the  course  of  time,  was  not 
found  sufficient,  certain  days  in  every  month  were 
set  apart  for  the  purpose.10  The  order  in  which  the 
persons  who  came  to  consult  were  admitted  was 
determined  by  lot  ;u  but  the  Delphian  magistrates 
had  the  power  of  granting  the  right  of  irpofiavTeia, 
i.  e.,  the  right  of  consulting  first,  and  without  their 
order  being  determined  by  lot,  to  such  individuals 
or  states  as  had  acquired  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
the  Delphians,  or  whose  political  ascendency  seemed 
to  give  them  higher  claims  than  others.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Croesus  and  the  Lydians,13  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,13  and  Philip  of  Macedonia.14  It  ap- 
pears that  those  who  consulted  the  oracle  had  to 
pay  a  certain  fee,  for  Herodotus  states  that  the 
Lydians  were  honoured  with  areXeia  by  the  Delphi- 
ans. The  pythia  always  spent  three  days  before 
she  ascended  the  tripod  in  preparing  herself  for  the 
solemn  act,  and  during  this  time  she  fasted,  and 
bathed  in  the  Castalian  well,  and  dressed  in  a  sim- 
ple manner ;  she  also  burned  in  the  temple  laurel 


1 .  (^sch.,Choeph.,I036.— Plut.,  De  El  ap.  Delph.)— 2.  (JEsch., 
£tunen.,  39.)  —  3.  (Paus.,  x.,  24,  t>  5.)  —  4.  (Diodor.,  xvi.,  26.— 
Strata,  ii.,  3,  p.  277,  &c, Tauchnitz.— Plut.,  De  Orac.  Defec.) — 
S.  (Eurip.,  Ion,  92.)  — 6.  (Diod.,  1.  c.)  —  7.  (Plut.,  Qucest.  Gr., 
e  ».)— 8.  (Plut.,  De  Onus.  Defec,  c.  51.)  — 9.  (Plut.,  Quart. 
Gr.,  c.  9.)— 10.  (Pint.,  Alex.,  14.)  — 11.  (.Ssch.,  Eumen.,  32.  — 
Eurip.,  Ion,  422.)— 12.  (Herod.,  i.,  54.)— 13.  (Plut.,  Per.,  21.)  — 
14  (Demorth.,  c.  PhiL,  iii,  *  119) 
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leaves  and  flour  of  barley  upon  the  altar  of  the  god.1 
Those  who  consulted  the  oracle  had  to  sacrifice  I 
goat,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  these  victims  should  be  healthy  in  body  and 
soul,  and  to  ascertain  this  they  had  to  undergo  a  pe- 
culiar scrutiny.  An  ox  received  barley,  and  a  sheep 
chick-pease,  to  see  whether  they  ate  them  with  ap- 
petite ;  water  was  poured  over  the  goats,  and  ii 
this  put  them  into  a  thorough  tremble,  the  victim 
was  good.*  The  victim  which  was  thus  found  ele- 
gible  was  called  daiur^p.3  Wachsmuth*  states  that 
all  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle  wore  laurel  gar- 
lands surrounded  with  ribands  of  wool,  but  the 
passages  from  which  this  opinion  is  derived  only 
speak  of  such  persons  as  came  to  the  temple  as  sup 
pliants.5 

The  Delphians,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
noble  families  of  Delphi,  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  oracle.  Among  the  Delphian  aristocracy, 
however,  there  were  five  families  which  traced 
their  origin  to  Deucalion,  and  from  each  of  these 
one  of  the  five  priests,  called  5moi,  was  taken.' 
Three  of  the  names  of  these  families  only  are 
known,  viz.,  the  Cleomantids,  the  Thracids,7  and 
the  Laphriads.8 

The  bmoi,  together  with  the  highpriest  or  prophe- 
tes, held  their  offices  for  life,  and  had  the  control  of 
all  the  affairs  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the  sacrifices.* 
That  these  noble  families  had  an  immense  influence 
upon  the  oracle  is  manifest  from  numerous  instan- 
ces, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  its  very 
soul,  and  that  it  was  they  who  dictated  the  pretend- 
ed revelations  of  the  god.10 

Most  of  the  oracular  answers  which  are  extant 
are  in  hexameters,  and  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  Some- 
times, however,  Doric  forms  also  were  used.11  The 
hexameter  was,  according  to  some  accounts,  in- 
vented by  Phemonoe,  the  first  pythia.  This  metri- 
cal form  was  chosen,  partly  because  the  words  of 
the  god  were  thus  rendered  more  venerable,  and 
partly  because  it  was  easier  to  remember  verse  than 
prose.1'  Some  of  the  oracular  verses  had  metrical 
defects,  which  the  faithful  among  the  Greeks  ac- 
counted for  in  an  ingenious  manner.13  In  the  times 
of  Theopompus,  however,  the  custom  of  giving  the 
oracles  in  verse  seems  to  have  gradually  ceased ; 
they  were  henceforth  generally  in  prose,  and  in  the 
Doric  dialect  spoken  at  Delphi.  For,  when  the 
Greek  states  had  lost  their  political  liberty,  there 
was  little  or  no  occasion  to  consult  the  oracle  on 
matters  of  a  national  or  political  nature,  and  the 
affairs  of  ordinary  life,  such  as  the  sale  of  slaves, 
the  cultivatior  of  a  field,  marriages,  voyages,  loans 
of  money,  and  the  like,  on  which  the  oracle  was 
then  mostly  consulted,  were  little  calculated  to  be 
spoken  of  in  l^fty  poetical  strains.1*  "When  the  ora- 
cle of  Delphi  lost  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ancients,  the  number  of  persons  who  consulted  it 
materially  decreased,  and  in  the  days  of  Plutarch 
one  pythia  was,  as  of  old,  sufficient  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  oracles  were  only  given  on  one  day  in 
every  month. 

The  divine  agency  in  Pytho  is  said  to  have  first 
been  discovered  by  shepherds  who  tem.eu  their 
flocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chasm,  and  whose 
sheep,  when  approaching  the  place,  were  seized 
with  convulsions."    Persons  who  came  near  tbe 

1.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip..  Phren.,  230.— Plut.,  De  Pyth.  r.r.,  c.  6.) 
—  2.  (Plut.,  De  Or.  Def.,  49.)  —  3.  (Plut.,  Qiiiest.  Gr..  ».)— 4. 
(Hellen.  Alt.,  ii.,'2,  p.  264.)  — 5.  (Herod.,  vii.,  14.  —  Mtck., 
Choeph.,  1035  )— 6.  (Eurip.,  Ion,  411.— Plut.,  Qua;st.  Gr.,  c.  9.) 
—7.  (Diod.,  xvi.,  24.— Lycurg.,  c.  Leocrat.,  p.  158.)— 8.  (He 
sych.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Herod.,  viii.,  136.) — 10.  (Vid.  especially  Ly- 
curg., c.  Leocrat.,  p.  158. — Herod.,  vii.,  141  ;  vi.,  66. — Plut., 
Pericl.,  21.— Eurip.,  Ion,  1219,  1222,  1110.)— 11.  (Herod.,  iv., 
157,  159.)— 12.  (Plut.,  De  Pyth.  Or.,  1*.)— 13.  (Plut.,  L  c,  e. 
5.)— 14.  (Plut.,  De  Pyth.  Or.,  28.)— 1'  (Diod.,  xvi.,  26.— Ph*. 
De  Defect.  Or.,  c.  42.) 
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place  showed  the  same  symptoms,  and  received  the 
power  of  prophecy.  This,  at  last,  induced  the  peo- 
ple to  build  a  temple  over  the  sacred  ^pot.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Apollo,  this  god  was 
himself  the  founder  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  but  the 
local  legends  of  Delphi  stated  that  originally  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  other  deities,  such  as  Gaea, 
Themis,  Phoebe,  Poseidon,  Night,  Cronos,  and  that 
H  was  given  to  Apollo  as  a  present.1  Other  tra- 
ditions, again,  and  these,  perhaps,  the  most  ancient 
and  genuine,  represented  Apollo  as  having  gained 
possession  of  the  oracle  by  a  struggle,  which  is 
generally  described  as  a  fight  with  Python,  a  drag- 
on, who  guarded  the  oracle  of  Gaea  or  Themis. 

The  oracle  of  Delphi,  during  its  best  period,  was 
believed  to  give  its  answers  and  advice  to  every 
one  who  came  with  a  pure  heart,  and  had  no  evil 
designs :  if  he  had  committed  a  crime,  the  answer 
was  refused  until  he  had  atoned  for  it and  he  who 
consulted  the  god  for  bad  purposes  was  sure  to  ac- 
celeiate  his  own  ruin.*  No  religious  institution  in 
all  antiquity  obtained  such  a  paramount  influence, 
not  only  in  Greece,  but  in  all  countries  around  the 
Mediterranean,  in  all  matters  of  importance,  wheth- 
er relating  to  religion  or  to  politics,  to  private  or  to 
public  life,  as  the  oracle  oi  Delphi.  When  consult- 
ed on  a  subject  of  a  religious  nature,  the  answer 
was  invariably  of  a  kind  calculated  not  only  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  religious  institutions,  but  to  com- 
mand new  ones  to  be  established,*  so  that  it  was 
)he  preserver  and  promoter  of  religion  throughout 
the  ancient  world.  Colonies  were  seldom  or  never 
founded  without  having  obtained  the  advice  and  the 
directions  of  the  Delphic  god.5  Hence  the  oracle 
was  consulted  in  all  disputes  between  a  colony  and 
its  metropolis,  as  well  as  in  cases  where  several 
Hates  claimed  to  be  the  metropolis  of  a  colony.* 
The  Delphic  oracle  had  at  all  times  a  leaning  in 
favour  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Doric  race,  but  the  time 
when  it  began  to  lose  its  influence  must  be  dated 
from  the  period  when  Athens  and  Sparta  entered 
upon  their  struggle  for  the  supremacy  in  Greece ; 
at  this  time  the  partiality  for  Sparta  became  so  man- 
ifest, that  the  Athenians  and  their  party  began  to 
lose  all  reverence  and  esteem  for  it,7  and  the  oracle 
became  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  polit- 
ical party.  In  the  times  of  Cicero  and  Plutarch, 
many  believed  that  the  oracle  had  lost  the  powers 
which  it  had  possessed  in  former  days,  but  it  still 
continued  to  be  consulted  down  to  the  times  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  until  at  last  it  was  entirely  done 
away  with  by  Tlieodosius. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  obscurity  and  ambi- 
guity of  most  of  the  oracles  given  at  Delphi,  there 
are  many,  also,  which  convey  so  clear  and  distinct 
a  meaning,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  misun- 
derstood, so  that  a  wise  agency  at  the  bottom  of 
the  oracles  cannot  be  denied.  The  manner  in  which 
this  agency  has  been  explained  at  different  times, 
Taries  greatly  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
During  the  best  period  of  their  history,  the  Greeks, 
generally  speaking,  had  undoubtedly  a  sincere  faith 
in  the  oracle,  its  counsels  and  directions.  When 
the  sphere  in  which  it  had  most  benefited  Greene 
became  narrowed  and  confined  to  matters  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  the  oracle  could  no  longer  command 
the  veneration  with  which  it  had  been  looked  upon 
before.  The  pious  and  believing  heathens,  bow- 
erer,  thought  that  the  god  no  longer  bestowed  his 
eare  upon  the  oracle,  and  that  he  was  beginning  to 
withdraw  from  it  ;  while  freethinkers  and  unbeliev- 

1.  liEach.,  Eumec,  3,  Ac. — Compare  P«  i»  ,  i.,  5.— Orid, 
Mat.,  i..  321. — Argum.  ad  Pind.,  Pyth  —  Txetxea,  Ljrcoph.,  202.) 
— ».  lUerod.,  i.,  19,  22.)— 3.  (Herod.,  it.,  80.— Paua.,  ».,  18,  v 
l)— 4.  (Demoath.,  c  Meid.,  15.— Herod.,  t.,  82  ;  i  ,  165.  Ac.)— 
I.  (dr.,  De  Div.,  i.,  1.)— «.  (Thacrd.,  i.  25,  28.— Diod  ,  it., 
!4.>— 7.  (Pint.,  Demoath.,  20.) 
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ers  looked  upon  the  oracle  as  a  skilful  contnvtn.jv 
of  priestcraft  which  had  then  outgrown  itself.  T  his 
latter  opinion  has  also  been  adopted  by  many  mod 
ern  writers.  The  early  Christian  writers,  seeing 
that  some  extraordinary  power  must  in  sevtrai 
cases  have  been  at  work,  represented  it  as  an  insti- 
tution of  the  evil  spirit.  In  modern  times  opinions 
are  very  much  divided.  Hiillmann,  for  example, 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
was  entirely  managed  and  conducted  by  the  aristo- 
cratic families  of  Delphi,  which  thus  are  described 
as  forming  a  sort  of  hierarchical  senate  for  all 
Greece.  If  so,  the  Delphic  senate  surely  was  the 
wisest  of  all  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world. 
Klausen,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  inclined  to 
allow  some  truly  divine  influence,  and,  at  all  events, 
thinks  that,  even  in  so  far  as  it  was  merely  man- 
aged by  men,  it  acted  in  most  cases  according  to 
lofty  and  pure  moral  principles. 

The  modern  literature  on  the  Delphic  oracle  is 
very  rich ,  the  most  important  works  are :  C.  F. 
Wilster,  De  Religionc  el  Oracnlo  Apollinis  Delphici, 
Hafniae,  1-827. — H.  Piotrowski,  De  Gravitate  Oraculi 
Delphici,  Lipsiae,  1829. — R.  H.  Klausen,  in  Ersch 
und  Gruber's  Encyclop'ddie,  s  v.  Orakel.  —  K.  D. 
Hiillmann,  Wurdigung des Dclphischen  Orakch,  Bonn, 
1837. — VV.  Gotte,  Das  Delphische  Orakel,  in  semem 
politischen,  religiosen  und  sitthchen  Emfluss  auf  die 
alte  Welt,  Leipzig,  1839. 

2.  Oracle  at  Aba,  in  Fhocis.  An  oracle  was  be- 
lieved to  have  existed  here  from  very  early  times,1 
and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Phocians.' 
Some  years  before  the  Persian  invasion,  the  Pho- 
cians gained  a  victory  over  the  Thessalians,  in  which 
they  obtained,  among  other  spoils,  four  thousand 
shields,  half  of  which  they  dedicated  in  the  Temple 
of  Apollo  at  Abae,  and  half  in  that  of  Delphi.'  The 
oracle  was,  like  many  others,  consulted  by  Croesus, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  found  it  agreeing 
with  his  wishes  *  In  the  Persian  invasion  of  Xerxes 
the  Temple  of  Abae  was  burned  down,  and,  like  sev- 
eral temples  destroyed  in  this  invasion,  it  was 
never  rebuilt.  The  oracle  itself,  however,  remained, 
and  before  the  battle  of  Lenctra  it  promised  victory 
to  the  Thebans ;  but  in  the  Phocian  or  sacred  war, 
when  some  Phocian  fugitives  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  ruins,  they  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  The- 
bans.5 But  even  after  this  calamity  the  oracle 
seems  to  have  been  consulted,  for  the  Romans, 
from  reverence  for  the  oracle,  allowed  the  inhabi- 
ants  of  Abae  to  govern  themselves.  Hadrian  built 
a  small  temple  by  the  side  of  the  old  one,  some 
walls  of  which  were  still  standing  as  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias* 

3.  Oracle  on  the  Hill  of  Ptoon,  in  the  territory  of 
Thebes.  The  oracle  was  here  given  through  the 
medium  of  a  man  called  npduavric,  and  the  first 
promantis  was  said  to  have  been  Teneros,  a  son  of 
Apollo.'  The  oracles  were  usually  given  in  the 
yEolian  dialect ;  but  when  Mys,  the  Carian,  consult 
ed  the  god,  the  answer  was  given  in  the  Oarian 
language,'  so  that,  instead  of  the  three  Thebans 
who  generally  wrote  down  the  oracles,  the  Carian 
was  obliged  to  do  it  himself  When  Alexander 
t^e  Great  destroyed  Thebes,  the  oracle  also  per 
ished."  In  the  time  ol  Plutarch  the  whole  district 
was  completely  desolate." 

4  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  htrunum,  in  Bo-olia,  south 
of  Thebes  The  Temple  of  Apollo  Ismenios  waa 
the  national  sanctuary  of  the  Thebans.  The  oracle 
was  here  not  given  by  inspiration,  as  in  other  places, 


1.  (Pun..,  x .,  35,  ,  2  )— 2.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Trr.,  SW.-Herod, 
Tin.,  33.)— 3.  (Herod.,  Tin..  27.)— 4.  (Herod.,  i  .  48.)— 5.  I  Paua. 
I.  c.)— «.  (i.,  35, ,  2,  3.)— 7.  (Strali..  b-  S,  P.  287,  TaoclmiU.- 
Paua.,  ii.,  33,  v  3.)— 8.  (Pain.,  1.  c.)— 9.  (Hanoi.,  Tin.,  I3».) 
in  /Paua  ,  ii.,  33,  t  3.)— II    (I)e  Otar.  Defer.,  c.  8.) 
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out  from  the  inspection  of  the  victims.1  On  one 
occasion  it  gave  its  prophecy  from  a  huge  cobweb 
in  the  Temple  of  Demeter.* 

5.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Hyrice,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Attica.  This  place  contained  an  oracle  of  Apollo 
with  a  sacred  well,  from  which  those  drank  who 
wished  to  become  inspired.  In  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias  the  oracle  had  become  extinct.' 

6.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Tegyra,  was  an  ancient  and 
much-frequented  oracle,  which  was  conducted  by 
prophets.  The  Pythia  herself,  on  one  occasion,  de- 
clared this  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Apollo.  In  the 
time  of  Plutarch  the  whole  district  was  a  wilder- 
ness* 

7.  Oracle  of  Apollo  in  the  village  of  Eutresis,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leuctra.*  This  oracle  became 
extinct  during  the  Macedonian  period.' 

8.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Orolria,  in  Euboea.  Apollo 
here  bore  the  surname  of  the  Selinuntian.7 

9.  Oracle  of  Apollo  in  the  Lyceum  at  Argos.  The 
oracle  was  here  given  by  a  prophetess." 

10.  Oracle  of  Apollo  Deiradiotes,  on  the  acropolis 
of  Larissa.  The  oracle  was  given  by  a  prophetess, 
who  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  matrimonial  con- 
nexions once  in  every  month.  She  was  believed  to 
become  inspired  by  tasting  of  the  blood  of  a  lamb 
which  was  sacrificed  during  the  night.  This  oracle 
continued  to  be  consulted  in  the  days  of  Pausanias.' 

11.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Didyma,  usually  called  the 
Bracle  of  the  Branchidse,  in  the  the  territory  of  Mi- 
letus. This  was  the  oracle  most  generally  consulted 
by  the  lonians  and  ^Eolians.10  The  temple,  how- 
ever, was  said  to  have  been  founded  previously  to 
the  arrival  of  the  lonians  on  the  coast  of  Asia,11  and 
the  altar  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Heracles, 
and  the  temple  by  Branchos,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who 
had  come  from  Delphi  as  a  purifying  priest."  Hence 
his  oracle,  like  that  of  Delphi,  combined  purifying 

or  atoning  rites  with  the  practice  of  prophesying.13 
The  real  antiquity  of  the  oracle,  however,  cannot 
be  traced  farther  back  than  the  latter  half  of  the  7th 
century  before  our  asra.1*  The  priests,  called  Bran- 
chidae,  who  had  the  whole  administration  of  the 
oracle,  were  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Branchos. 
The  high-priest  bore  the  name  of  Stephanephorus. 
Among  them  was  one  family  which  possessed  the 
hereditary  gift  of  prophecy,  and  was  called  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Euangelida?."  The  oracle  was  under  the 
especial  management  of  a  prophet,  whose  office  did 
not  last  for  life.  The  oracles  were  probably  in- 
spired in  a  manner  similar  to  that  at  Delphi.1' 
Croesus  made  to  this  oracle  as  munificent  presents 
as  to  that  of  Delphi.17  The  principles  which  it  fol- 
lowed in  its  counsels  and  directions  were  also  the 
same  as  those  followed  by  the  Delphians.  The 
Persians  burned  and  plundered  the  temple,  as  had 
been  predicted  by  the  pythia  of  Delphi,19  but  it  was 
soon  restored,  and  adorned  with  a  fine  brazen  stat- 
ue of  Apollo,"  which  Xerxes,  on  his  retreat,  carried 
with  him  to  Ecbatana.  A  part  of  the  Branchidas 
had  surrendered  to  Xerxes  the  treasures  of  the 
temple,  and  were,  at  their  own  request,  transplanted 
to  Bactriana,"  where  their  descendants  are  said  to 
have  been  severely  punished  by  Alexander  for  their 
treachery.*1  Seleucus  sent  the  statue  of  Apollo  back 
to  Didyma,  because  the  oracle  had  saluted  him  as 

1.  (Heiwl.,  viii.,  134.)— 2.  (Diod.,  xvii.,  10.— Compare  Paus., 
ix.,  10,  t>  2,  &c.)— 3.  (Pans.,  ix.,  2,  «  1.)— 4.  (Plut.,  De  Orac. 
Def.,  c.  8.-Pelop.,  16.— Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Tfyvpa.)— 5.  (Steph. 
Byz.,  s.  v.  EStp7<tc{.— Eustath.  ad  1!.,  ii.,  502.)— 6.  (Plut.,  De 
Orac.  Defec,  c.  5.)— 7.  (Strab.,  x.,  t,  p.  320,  ed.  Tauchnitz.)— 8. 
(Pint.,  Pyrrh.,  31.;— 9.  (ii.,  24,  v  1.)— 10.  (Herod.,  i.,  158.)— 11. 
(Pam.,  vii.,  2,  y  4.)— 12.  (Paus.,  v.,  13, v  6.— Strab.,  xiv.,  1,  p. 
\95.y— 13.  (Miiller,  Dor.,  ii.,  2,  <)  6.)— 14.  (Soldan,  p.  553,  &c.) 
—15.  (Conon,  44.)— 16.  (Paus.,  v.,  7, v  3.)— 17.  (Herod.,  i.,  46, 
Ac.)— 18.  (Herod.,  n.,  19.)— 19.  (Pans.,  ii.,  10,  Mi  ix.,  10,  42. 
—Compare  Miiller,  Arcl \eol. der Kunst, v 88.) — SO.  (Strabo, I.e.) 
-41.  (Curt.,  vii.,  5.) 
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king.1  The  oracle  continued  to  be  consulted  attei 
the  faithlessness  of  its  ministers.  Some  ruius  of 
the  temple  at  Didyma  are  still  extant.* 

12.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Claros,  in  the  teiritory  ol 
Colophon,  It  was  said  to  have  been  rounded  bj 
Cretans  under  Rhacius,  previous  to  the  settlement 
of  the  lonians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  early  legend* 
put  this  oracle  in  connexion  with  Delphi,  from 
whence  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Teiresias.  came  tc 
Claros,  married  Rhacius,  and  gave  birth  to  Mopsoa. 
from  whom  the  prophets  of  Claros  were  probably 
believed  to  be  descended.3  This  oracle  was  of 
great  celebrity,  and  continued  to  be  consulted  even 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.*  The  oracles 
were  given  through  an  inspired  prophet,  who  was 
taken  from  certain  Milesian  families  He  was  gen- 
erally a  man  without  any  refined  education,  had 
only  the  names  and  the  number  of  tne  persons  who 
consulted  the  oracle  stated  to  him,  and  then  de 
scended  into  a  cavern,  drank  of  the  water  from  a 
secret  well,  and  afterward  pronounced  the  oracle  m 
verse.5 

13.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Grynea,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Myrinseans.' 

14.  Oracle  of  Apollo  Gonnaptzus,  in  Lesbos.7 

15.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Abdera.* 

16.  Oracle  of  Apollo  in  Delos,  which  was  only  con- 
sulted in  summer.9 

17.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Patara,  in  Lycia,  was  only 
consulted  in  winter.  The  prophetess  (irponavrtf) 
spent  a  night  in  the  temple  to  wait  for  the  commu- 
nications which  the  god  might  make  to  her.10 

18.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Telmessus.  The  priests  o! 
this  institution  did  not  give  their  answers  by  inspi- 
ration, but  occupied  themselves  chiefly  with  the  in 
terpretation  of  dreams,  whence  Herodotus"  calls 
them  iS-r/ynra't.  But  they  also  interpreted  other  mar- 
vellous occurrences.  Near  Telmessus  there  was 
another  oracle  of  Apollo,  where  those  who  consulted 
it  had  to  look  into  a  well,  which  showed  them  in  &> 
image  the  answer  to  their  questions.1' 

19.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Mallos,  in  Cilicia.1' 

20.  Oracle  of  the  Sarpedonian  Apollo,  in  Cilicia.  '* 

21.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Hybla,  in  Caria.1' 

22.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Hiera  Kome,  on  the  Maean 
der,  a  celebrated  oracle,  which  spoke  in  good  ver- 
ses.1' 

i!   Okacles  ov  Zeus. 

I.  Oracle  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  In  this,  as  in  the 
other  oracles  of  Zeus,  the  god  did  not  reveal  him- 
self by  inspiration,  as  Apollo  did  in  almost  all  of  his 
oracles,  but  he  merely  sent  signs  which  men  had  to 
interpret.  Those  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Olympia  offered  a  victim,  and  the  priest  gave  his 
answers  from  the  nature  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
victim,  or  from  accidental  circumstances  accompa- 
nying the  sacrifice.17  The  prophets  or  interpreters 
here  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Iamids.  In  earh 
times  the  oracle  was  much  resorted  to,  and  Sopho- 
cles1* mentions  it  along  with  the  most  celebrated  or- 
acles; but  in  later  times  it  was  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected, probably  because  oracles  from  the  inspection 

1.  (Pans.,  i ,  16, ?  3.— Diod.,  ix.,  90.)— 2.  (Compare  the  com 
mentators  on  Herod.,  i.,  92. — Suid.,  s.  v.  'Rpoyxi&iu. — Droyset, 
Gesch.  Alex,  des  Grossen,  p.  307  ;  and  an  excellent  essay  by 
W.  G.  Soldan,  Das  Orakel  der  Branchiden,  in  Zimmerman*  t 
Zeitschrift  fflr  die  Alterthumswiss.,  1841,  No.  66,  &e.)— 3. 
(Paus.,  vii.,  3,  y  1,  2.)— 4.  (Paus.,  vii.,  5,  y  1,  &c— Strabo,  xiv  , 
1,  p.  178,  Tauch.— Tacit.,  Annal.,  xii.,  22.)— 5.  (Tacit.,  Annal. 
ii.,  54.)— 6.  (Hecat.,  Fragm.,211.)— 7.  (Schol.,  Aristoph.  Nnb 
145.)  —8.  (Pindar  ap.  Tzetzes,  I.ycophr.,  445.)  — 9.  (Callim., 
Hymn,  in  Del.,  i.— Serv.  ad  Virg  ,  Mu.,  iv  ,  143.)— 10.  (Herod., 
i.,  182.— Serv.  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  iv  ,  143.)— II.  (i.,  78.  — Compart 
Cic,  DeDiv.,  i.,  41— Arrian,  ii.,  3.)— 12.  (Paus.,  vii.,  21,  y  6.)— 
13.  (Strabo,  xiv.,  5,  p.  231,  <fcc— Arrian,  ii.,  5.)  — 14.  (Diodor., 
Exc,  xxxviii.,  12.)— 15.  (Athen.,  xv.,  p.  672.)— 16.  (Lir.,  xxxviii , 
13.— Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.)— 17.  (Herod.,  viii.,  134.  —  Strabo,  riii., 
3,  p.  17'  1—18.  ((Ed.  Tyr.,  900.) 
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of  victims  might  be  obtained  anywhere.  The  spot 
where  the  oracles  were  given  at  Olympia  was  be- 
fore the  altar  of  Zeus.1  It  was  especially  those 
who  intended  to  take  part  in  the  Olympic  games 
that  consulted  the  oracle  about  their  success,'  but 
other  subjects  were  also  brought  before  it. 

2.  Oracle  of  Zeus  at  Dodona.  Here  the  oracle 
was  given  from  sounds  produced  by  the  wind.  The 
sane  tuarv  was  situated  on  an  eminence.'  Although 
n  a  barbarous  country,  the  oracle  was  in  close  con- 
lexioa  v  ,n  Greece,  and  in  the  earliest  times  appa- 
rent 7  uiU'jh  more  so  than  afterward.4  Zeus  him- 
self, as  well  as  the  Dodonaeans,  were  reckoned 
among  the  Pelasgians,  which  is  a  proof  of  the  ante- 
Hellenic  existence  of  the  worship  of  Zeus  in  these 
parts,  and  perhaps  of  the  oracle  also.'  The  oracle 
was  given  from  lofty  oaks  covered  with  foliage,6 
whence  JSschylus7  mentions  the  speaking  oaks  of 
Dodona  as  great  wonders.  Beech-trees,  however, 
are  also  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Dodonaean 
oracle,  which,  as  Hesiod8  said,  dwelled  in  the  stem 
of  a  beech-tree.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  ora- 
cle was  not  thought  to  dwell  in  any  particular  or 
single  tree,  but  in  a  grove  of  oaks  and  beeches. 
The  will  of  the  god  was  made  manifest  by  the  rust- 
ling of  the  wind  through  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
which  are  therefore  represented  as  eloquent  tongues,  j 
In  order  to  render  the  sounds  produced  by  the  winds 
more  distinct,  brazen  vessels  were  suspended  on  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  which,  being  moved  by  the 
wind,  came  in  contact  with  one  another,  and  thus 
sounded  till  they  were  stopped.'  Another  mode  of  [ 
producing  the  sounds  was  this :  There  were  two 
columns  at  Dodona,  one  of  which  bore  a  metal  ba- 
sin, and  the  other  a  boy  with  a  scourge  in  his  hand; 
the  ends  of  the  scourge  consisted  of  little  bones, 
and,  as  they  were  moved  by  the  wind,  they  knocked 
against  the  metal  basin  on  the  other  column.10  Ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  oracles  were  also  obtain- 
ed at  Dodona  through  pigeons,  which,  sitting  upon 
oak-trees,  pronounced  the  will  of  Zeus."  The 
sounds  were  in  early  times  interpreted  by  men," 
but  afterward,  when  the  worship  of  Dione  became 
connected  with  that  of  Zeus,  by  two  or  three  old 
women,  who  were  called  ncXelaftec  or  -ntkaiai,  be- 
cause pigeons  were  said  to  have  brought  the  com- 
mand to  found  the  oracle."  In  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus,1* the  names  of  the  three  prophetesses  were 
Promeneia,  Timarete,  and  Nicandra.  They  were 
taken  from  certain  Dodonaean  families,  who  traced 
their  pedigTee  back  to  the  mythical  ages.  There 
were,  however,  at  all  times  priests  called  to/iov/wi1' 
connected  with  the  oracle,  who  on  certain  occa- 
sions interpreted  the  sounds  ;  but  how  the  functions 
were  divided  between  them  and  the  Pelaw  is  not 
clear  In  the  historical  times,  the  oracle  ol  Dodona 
had  less  influence  than  it  appears  to  have  had  at  an 
earlier  period,  hut  it  was  at  all  times  inaccessible  to 
bribes,  and  refused  to  lend  its  assistance  to  the 
Doric  interest."  It  was  chiefly  consulted  by  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  the  /Etolians,  Acarnanians,  and 
Epirotte,"  and  by  those  who  would  not  go  to  Delphi 
or  account  of  its  partiality  for  the  Dorians.  There 
ap,)ears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  connexion  be- 
'.ween  Dodona  and  the  Boeotian  Ismenion." 


1.  °ind.,  01.,  vt. ,  70  .)— 2.  (Pind.,  Ol.,  vin.,  8.)  — 3.  (Mtch  , 
fro  _  .  S30.)—i  (Horn..  II.,  xri.,  233.)  -5  (Het.  and  E|.h.,r., 
ap.  Slrah.,  vii  ,  7,  p.  124,  Ac.)  — fl  (Hum  ,  Oil.,  nv  ,  328  ;  fix., 
M7.)  — 7  (Prom.,  832.  —  Compare  Soph.,  Trai-h  ,  1170.)  — 8. 
(Progm..  3D.— S.iph  ,  Tmrh  ,  109. — Herod.,  m.,  55.)— 9.  (Smd., 
•.  v.  Acjouvr;. — Philmt.,  Iniftff.,  ii.) — 10.  (Staph.  By/.,  a.  v.  Aw- 
i'otn  —  Suid.,  i.  r.  i  nttv  \n\Kuov.  —  Siralm,  Exrerpi.  ex 
•ih.  til,  fin.,  p.  128,  Tauch.)—  II.  (Dionva.  Oil.,  i.,  p.  12,  Syl- 
•urg.)— 12.  (Strali.,  vii  ,  7,  p.  120,  Tnnch.)— 13.  (Soph  , Track, 
i89,  with  the  •chol.— Herod.,  1.  o.  —  Pmn.,  i.,  12,  4  5.)— 14.  (I 
1. 1  — 15.  (Slrah.,  1.  c.)-  lfl.  (dim.  Nep.,  Lyiaml.,  S.)  —  17. 
P«u».,  vii.,  21,  v  I.-  Hei  id.,  ii.,  93  )—18  (Strab.,  n  .  I.  p.  250, 
1  lurh  — I'  Dure  M  ille  ,  'Irchnm..  p.  397.) 


The  usual  form  in  which  the  oracles  weie  givei 
at  Dodona  was  in  hexameters  ;  but  some  of  the  or 
aoles  yet  remaining  are  in  prose.    In  219  B.C.,  tht 
temple  was  destroyed  by  the  .Stolians,  and  the  sa 
cred  oaks  were  cut  down,1  but  the  oracle  continued 
to  exist  and  to  be  consulted,  and  does  not  seem  tc 
have  become  totally  extinct  until  the  third  centurv 
of  our  sera.    In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  Dodonaeaft 
prophetesses  are  expressly  mentioned,  though  the 
oracle  was  already  decaying,  like  all  the  others.' 

(Compare  Cordes,  De  Oraculo  Dodonceo,  Groniu- 
gen,  1826 — J.  Arneth,  Ueber  das  Taubenorakel  von 
Dodona,  Wien,  1840. — L.  von  Lassaulx,  Das  Pelas- 
gische  Orakel  des  Zeus  zu  Dodona,  ein  Beitrag  zw 
Religionsphilosophie,  Wiirzburg,  1840  ) 

3.  Oracle  of  Zeus  Amman,  in  an  oasis  in  Libya, 
not  far  from  the  boundaries  of  Egypt.  According 
to  the  traditions  current  at  Dodona  and  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  it  was  founded  by  the  latter  city,'  and  the 
form  in  which  the  god  was  represented  at  Thebes 
and  in  the  Ammonium  was  the  same ;  he  had  in 
both  places  the  head  of  a  ram.*  The  Greeks  be 
came  acquainted  with  this  oracle  through  the  Cyre 
neans,  and  Sparta  was  the  first  city  of  Greece  which 
formed  connexions  with  it.*  Its  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Thebans,  Olympians,  Dodonaeans, 
Eleans,  and  others,  and  the  Athenians  sent  frequent 
theories  to  the  Ammonium  even  before  Ol.  91, 6  and 
called  one  of  their  sacred  vessels  Ammonis.'  Tem- 
ples of  Zeus  Amnion  were  now  erected  in  several 
parts  of  Greece.  His  oracle  in  Libya  was  conduct 
ed  by  men  who  also  gave  the  answers."  Theii 
number  appears  to  have  been  very  great,  for,  on 
some  occasions,  when  they  carried  the  statue  about 
in  a  procession,  their  number  is  said  to  have  been 
eighty.'  In  the  time  of  Strabo,10  the  oracle  was 
very  much  neglected  and  in  a  state  of  decay.  The 
Greek  writers  who  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
greatest  god  of  a  barbarous  nation  Zeus,  mention 
several  oracles  of  this  divinity  in  foreign  countries 

HI.  Oracles  or  other  Gods. 
The  other  gods  who  possessed  oracles  were  consult 
ed  only  concerning  those  particular  departments  oi 
the  world  and  human  life  over  which  they  presided. 
Dcmcicr  thus  gave  oracles  at  Patrae  in  Achaia,  hut 
only  concerning  sick  persons,  whether  their  suffer- 
ings would  end  in  death  or  recovery.  Before  the 
sanctuary  of  the  goddess  there  was  a  well,  surround- 
ed by  a  wall.  Into  this  well  a  mirror  was  let  down 
by  means  of  a  rope,  so  as  to  swim  upon  the  surface. 
Prayers  were  then  performed  and  incense  offered, 
whereupon  the  image  of  the  sick  person  was  seen 
in  the  mirror  either  as  a  corpse  or  in  a  stale  of  re- 
covery." At  Pharae,  in  Achaia,  there  was  an  oracle 
of  Hermes.  His  altar  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
market  place.  Incense  was  offered  here,  oil-lamps 
were  lighted  before  it,  a  copper  coin  was  placed 
upon  the  altar,  and  after  this  the  question  was  put  to 
the  god  by  a  w  hisper  in  his  ear.  The  person  who 
consulted  hirn  shut  his  own  ears,  and  immediately 
left  the  market  place.  The  first  remark  that  he 
heard  made  by  any  one  after  leaving  the  market- 
place was  believed  to  imply  the  answer  of  Hermes." 

There  was  an  Orar.lc  of  I'luto  and  Cora  al  Oharax 
or  Acharaca,  not  far  from  Nysa,  in  Caria  The  two 
deities  had  here  a  temple  and  a  grove,  and  near  the 
latter  there  was  a  subterraneous  cave  of  a  miiacu- 
lous  nature,  called  the  cave  of  Charon  ;  for  persons 
suffering  from  illness,  and  placing  confidence  in  the 

I.  (P.ilyb  ,  iv.,  07.)— 2  (Slrub.,  vn.,  7,  p  124.)  —3  (Herod. 

H,  42,  5-1,  dfce.)— I  (Herod.,  iv.,  181.)  — 5    Pau.  .,  18,(2.) 

—6.  (Bockh,  Sianuh.,  n.,  25M  )  —  7  (BanM.  mid  Smd.,  i.  v 
"A/ifJwi'. —  llnr|>oc.,  a.  v.  'Afifiuwi)-  -8.  (I)i<id»r.,  ■  vii-  51.)— 41 

I  fDiodor.,  in.,  so.)— 10  (ivn.,  I,  p  458  )—  1 1.  (Hand.,  ii.,19- 
I  Diod,  hi.,  8  )  —  12.  (Paui.,  vu.  21.6  5.)—  13  (Pau.  v,.  .  tt 
I  *) 
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ptiwer  of  the  gods,  travelled  to  this  place,  and  stayed 
for  some  time  with  experienced  priests,  who  lived 
in  a  place  near  the  cave.  These  priests  then  slept 
a  night  in  the  cavern,  and  afterward  prescribed  to 
their  patients  the  remedies  revealed  to  them  in  their 
dreams.  Often,  however,  they  took  their  patients 
with  them  into  the  cave,  where  they  had  to  stay  for 
several  days  in  quiet,  and  without  taking  any  food, 
and  were  sometimes  allowed  to  fall  into  the  pro- 
phetic sleep,  but  were  prepared  for  it,  and  received 
the  advice  of  the  priests ;  for  to  all  other  persons 
the  place  was  inaccessible  and  fatal.  There  was 
an  annual  panegyris  in  this  place,  probably  of  sick 
persons  who  sought  relief  from  their  sufferings. 
On  the  middle  of  the  festive  day,  the  young  men  of 
the  gymnasium,  naked  and  anointed,  used  to  drive  a 
bull  into  the  cave,  which,  as  soon  as  it  had  entered, 
fell  down  dead.1 

At  Epidaurus  Limera,  oracles  were  given  at  the 
festival  of  Ino.  (Vid.  Inoa.)  The  same  goddess 
had  an  oracle  at  Q2tylon,  in  which  she  made  reve- 
lations in  dreams  to  persons  who  slept  a  night  in 
her  sanctuary.2  Hera  Acrcea  had  an  oracle  between 
T.echaeon  and  Pagae.3 

IV.  Oracles  of  Heroes. 

1.  Oracle  of  Amphiaraus,  between  Potniae  and 
Thebes,  where  the  hero  was  said  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  His  sanctuary  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  adorned  with  columns, 
upon  which  birds  never  settled,  and  birds  or  cattle 
never  took  any  food  in  the  neighbourhood.4  The 
oracles  were  given  to  persons  in  their  dreams,  for 
they  had  to  sleep  in  the  temple4  after  they  had  pre- 
pared themselves  for  this  incubatio  by  fasting  one 
day,  and  by  abstaining  from  wine  for  three  days.' 
The  Thebans  were  not  allowed  to  consult  this  ora- 
cle, having  chosen  to  take  the  hero  as  their  ally 
rather  than  as  their  prophet.7  Another  oracle  of 
Amphiaraus  was  at  Oropus,  between  Bceotia  and 
Attica,  which  was  most  frequently  consulted  by  the 
sick  about  the  means  of  their  recovery.  Those 
who  consulted  it  had  to  undergo  lustrations,  and  to 
sacrifice  a  ram,  on  the  skin  of  which  they  slept  a 
night  in  the  temple,  where  in  their  dreams  they  ex- 
pected the  means  of  their  recovery  to  be  revealed 
to  them.*  If  they  recovered,  they  had  to  throw 
some  pieces  of  money  into  the  well  of  Amphiaraus 
in  his  sanctuary.  The  oracle  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Thebans.9 

2.  Oracle  of  Amphilochus.  He  was  the  son  of  Am- 
phiaraus, and  had  an  oracle  at  Mallos,  in  Cilicia, 
which  Pausanias  calls  the  most  trustworthy  of  his 
time.10 

3.  Oracle  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadeia,  in  Bceotia.1- 
Those  who  wished  to  consult  this  oracle  had  first 
to  purify  themselves  by  spending  some  days  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  good  spirit  and  good  luck  (ayaOov 
Aal/iovoc  icai  ayaOrjc  Tvxvc),  to  live  sober  and  pure, 
to  abstain  from  warm  baths,  but  to  bathe  in  the  river 
Hercyna,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Trophonius  and  his 
children,  to  Apollo,  Cronos,  King  Zeus,  Hera  Heni- 
ocha,  and  to  Demeter  Europe,  who  was  said  to  have 
nursed  Trophonius ;  and  during  these  sacrifices  a 
soothsayer  explained  from  the  intestines  of  the  vic- 
tims whether  Trophonius  would  be  pleased  to  ad- 
mit the  consultor.  In  the  night  in  which  the  con- 
suitor  was  to  be  allowed  to  descend  into  the  cave 
of  Trophonius,  he  had  to  sacrifice  a  ram  to  Aga- 
medes,  and  only  in  case  the  signs  of  this  sacrifice 
were  favourable,  the  hero  was  thought  to  be  pleased 

1.  (Strabo,  xiv.,  1,  p.  189.  —  Compare  xii.,  8,  p.  75,  Tauchn.) 
—2.  (Paus.,  iii.,  26,  v  1.)— 3.  (Strab.,  viii.,  6,  p.  213.)— 4.  (Paus., 
It,  8,  &  9.)— 5.  (Herod.,  viii.,  134.)— 6.  (Philost.,  Vit.  Apoll.,  ii., 
»7.)— 7.  (Herod.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Paas.,  i.,  34,  «  2,  Ac.)— 9.  (Strab., 
ix.,  1,  p.  252,  Tauchn.)— 10.  (Paus.,  i.,  34,  v  2.— Dion  Cass., 
xrii.,  7.)— 11.  (Pans.,  ix.,  37.  ♦  3.) 
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|  to  admit  the  person  into  his  cave.  What  toon  piase 
I  after  this  was  as  follows  :  Two  boys,  13  years  old, 
led  him  a^ain  to  the  river  Hercyna,  and  bathed  and 
anointed  him.  The  priests  then  made  him  drink 
from  the  well  of  oblivion  (Aj?0j?),  that  he  might  for 
get  all  his  former  thoughts,  and  from  the  well  of 
recollection  (Mvrifioavvrj),  that  he  might  lemenibei 
the  visions  which  he  was  going  to  have.  The/ 
then  showed  him  a  mysterious  representation  of 
Trophonius,  made  him  worship  it,  and  led  him  into 
the  sanctuary,  dressed  in  linen  garments,  with  gir- 
dles around  his  body,  and  we?  -ing  a  peculiar  kind 
of  shoes  (Kprimdec)  which  were  customary  at  Leba- 
deia. Within  the  sanctuary,  which  stood  on  an 
eminence,  there  was  a  cave,  into  which  the  person 
was  now  allowed  to  descend  by  means  of  a  ladder. 
Close  to  the  bottom,  in  the  side  of  the  cave,  there 
was  an  opening  into  which  he  put  his  feet,  where- 
upon the  other  parts  of  the  body  were  likewise 
drawn  into  the  opening  by  some  invisible  power. 
What  the  persons  here  saw  was  different  at  differ- 
ent times.  They  returned  through  the  same  open- 
ing at  which  they  had  entered,  and  the  priests  now 
placed  them  on  the  throne  of  Mnemosyne,  asked 
them  what  they  had  seen,  and  led  them  back  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the  good  spirit  and  good  luck.  As 
soon  as  they  had  recovered  from  their  fear,  they 
were  obliged  to  write  down  their  vision  on  a  little 
tablet  which  was  dedicated  in  the  temple.  Thk  is 
the  account  given  by  Pausanias,  who  had  himseJf 
descended  into  the  cave,  and  writes  as  an  eyewit- 
ness.1 The  answers  were  piobably  given  by  the 
priests  according  to  the  report  of  what  persons  had 
seen  in  the  cave.  This  oracle  was  held  in  very 
great  esteem,  and  did  not  become  extinct  until  a 
very  late  period  ;  and  though  the  army  of  Sulla  had 
plundered  the  temple,  the  oracle  was  much  consult 
ed  by  the  Romans,*  and  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  h 
was  the  only  one  among  the  numerous  Boeotian 
oracles  that  had  not  become  silent.* 

4.  Oracle  of  Calchas,  in  Daunia,  in  southern  Italy 
Here  answers  were  given  in  dreams,  for  those  who 
consulted  the  oracle  had  to  sacrifice  a  black  ram. 
and  slept  a  night  in  the  temple,  lying  on  the  skin  of 
the  victim* 

5.  Oracles  of  Asclepius  (JEsculapius).  The  ora- 
cles of  Asclepius  were  very  numerous  ;  but  the 
most  important  and  most  celebrated  was  that  of 
Epidaurus.  His  temple  here  was  covered  with  vo 
tive  tablets,  on  which  persons  had  recorded  their 
recovery  by  spending  a  night  in  the  temple.  In  the 
temples  of  ^Esculapius  and  Serapis  at  Rome,  recov 
ery  was  likewise  sought  by  incubatio  in  his  temple ' 
F.  A.  Wolf  has  written  an  essay,  Beitrag  zur  Gexch 
des  Somnambuhsmus  aus  dem  Alterthum'  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  show  that  what  is  now  called 
Mesmerism  or  animal  magnetism,  was  known  to 
the  priests  of  those  temples  where  sick  persons 
spent  one  or  more  nights  for  the  purpose  of  recov- 
ering their  health.  Other  oracles  of  the  same  kind 
are  mentioned  in  that  essay,  together  with  some  of 
the  votive  tablets  still  extant. 

6.  Oracle  of  Heracles  at  Bura,  in  Achaia.  Those 
who  consulted  it  prayed  and  put  their  questions  to 
the  god,  and  then  cast  four  Jice  painted  with  fig- 
ures, and  the  answer  was  given  according  !o  tL# 
position  of  these  figures.7 

7.  Oracle  of  Pasiphae  at  Thalamiae,  in  Laconia 
where  answers  were  given  in  dreams  while  persoot 
spent  the  night  in  the  temple.' 

8.  Oracle  of  Phrixus,  in  Iberia,  near  Mount  Cau 


1.  (Pans.,  ix.,  39,  v  3,  &c.— Compare  Philost.,  Vit.  Apoll. 
viii.,  19.)— 2.  (Ong.,  c.  Cels.,  vii.,  p.  355.)— 3.  (Plot.,  De  Orae 
Defec.,  c.  5.)— 4.  (Strabo,  vi.,  3,  p.  53.)— 5.  (Saet.,  Claud.,  85, 
— 6.  (Vermischte  Schnften,  p.  382,  <Scc.)— 7  (Paus.,  vii.,  25, 
6.)— 8.  (Plut.,  Cleom.,  7.— Agis,  9.— Cic,  D«  Div  ■  ■  •  4S.I 
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tana,  where  no  rams  were  allowed  to  be  sacri- 
ficed.1 

V.  Oracles  of  the  Dead. 

Another  class  of  oracles  are  the  Oracles  of  the  Dead 
(veKvofiavreiov  or  Tpvxono/iTreiov),  in  which  those  who 
consulted  called  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  of- 
fered sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world.  One 
of  the  most  ancient  and  most  celebrated  places  of 
this  kind  was  in  the  country  of  the  Thesprotians, 
near  Lake  Aornos  '  Another  oracle  of  this  kind 
was  at  Heraclea,  on  the  Propontis.' 

Respecting  the  Greek  oracles  in  general,  see 
Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth.,  ii.,  2,  p.  260,  &c— 
Klausen  in  Ersch  und  Gruber's  Encyclop.,  s.  v. 
Orakel. 

VI.  Italian  Oracles. 
Oracles  in  which  a  god  revealed  his  will  through 
the  mouth  of  an  inspired  individual  did  not  exist  in 
Italy.  The  oracles  of  Calchas  and  ^Esculapius, 
mentioned  above,  were  of  Greek  origin,  and  the 
former  was  in  a  Greek  heroum  on  Mount  Garganus. 
The  Romans,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  thing3,  did 
not  feel  the  want  of  such  oracles  as  those  of  Greece, 
for  they  had  numerous  other  means  to  discover  the 
will  of  the  gods,  such  as  the  Sibylline  books,  augu- 
ry, haruspices,  signs  in  the  heavens,  and  the  like, 
which  are  partly  described  in  separate  articles,  and 
partly  in  Divinatio.4  The  only  Italian  oracles 
known  to  us  are  the  following : 

1.  Oracle  of  Faunus  — His  oracles  are  said  to 
h?ve  been  given  in  the  Saturnian  verse,  and  collec- 
tions of  his  vaticinia  seem  to  have  existed  at  an 
early  period.*  The  places  where  his  oracles  were 
given  were  two  groves,  the  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tibur,  round  the  well  of  Albunea,  and  the 
other  on  the  Aventine.6  Those  who  consulted  the 
god  tn  the  grove  of  Albunea,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  resorted  to  by  all  the  Italians,  had  to  observe 
the  following  points  :  The  priest  first  offered  a  sheep 
and  other  sacrifices  to  the  god.  The  skin  of  the 
victim  was  spread  on  the  ground,  and  the  consultor 
was  obliged  to  sleep  upon  it  during  the  night,  afte: 
his  head  had  been  thrice  sprinkled  with  pure  water 
from  the  well,  and  touched  with  the  branch  of  a  sa- 
cred beech-tree.  He  was,  moreover,  obliged,  sev- 
eral days  before  this  night,  to  abstain  from  animal 
food  and  from  matrimonial  connexions,  to  be  cloth- 
ed in  simple  garments,  and  not  to  wear  a  ring  on 
bis  fingrrs.  After  he  fell  asleep  on  the  sheepskin, 
he  was  believed  to  receive  his  answer  in  wonder- 
ful visions,  and  in  converse  with  the  god  himself 
Ovid'  transfers  some  of  the  points  to  he  observed 
in  order  to  obtain  the  oracle  on  the  Albunea,  to  the 
oracle  on  the  Aventine.  Both  may  have  had  much 
in  common,  but  from  the  story  which  he  relates  of 
Numa,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  on  the  Aventine 
certain  different  ceremonies  also  were  observed. 

2.  Oracles  of  Fortuna  existed  in  several  Italian 
towns, especially  in  Latium.as  at  Antiuin  and  Pra-- 
neste  In  the  former  of  these  towns  two  sisters 
Fortunes  were  worshipped,  and  their  statues  used 
to  bend  forward  when  oracles  were  given  •  At 
Pneneste  the  oracles  were  derived  from  lots  (mot- 
Us  „  jonsisting  of  sticks  of  oak  with  ancient  char- 
acters graven  upon  them.  These  lots  were  said  to 
have  been  found  by  a  noble  Pneneatino of  the  name 
of  Numerics  Suffucius.  inside  of  a  rock  which  he 
had  cleft  open  at  the  command  ol  a  dream  by  which 

1.  (Strab  ,  n.,  S,  p.  410  —  Tint..  Ann  ,  »i  .  34  I— t  (I)..«J..r 
.v.,  19  --Herod.,  ».,  95,  t  7.—  Pana  .  u  .  30.  »  3.) — 1  (pint  . 
Cm.,  fl.|— «.  (8ti\bo,  mi.,  1.  p  459,  ft>  i  5  lAurr,  V,,  i 
D»  onj.  gent  Rom.,  e.  4.) — ft  (Virg  .  /Rv  m  .  Ml.  *c— Ovid, 
Put.,  u.,  050.  4c.) — 7.  (Virg.,  L  e. — Uldul  .  mi  ,11.  87.)— 8 
(L  0.) — 9.  (Macr  ,  Sal.  i.,  23  —Compare  Hum..  Carm.,  i.,  35, 
1  toet..  C>  iff-  57.  with  Emeiti'a  now.— Dumil.,  IS.) 


he  had  been  haunted  The  lots,  when  ei,  orack 
was  to  be  given,  were  shaken  up  togethei  by  a  boy, 
after  which  one  was  drawn  for  the  person  who  con- 
sulted the  goddess.1  The  lots  of  Pramesto  were,  at 
least  with  the  vulgar,  in  great  esteem  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Cicero,  while  in  other  places  of  Latium  they 
were  mostly  neglected.  The  Etruscan  Caere,  in 
early  times,  had  likewise  its  sortes.' 

3.  An  Oracle  of  Mars  was,  in  very  ancient  times, 
according  to  Dionysius,3  at  Tiora  Matiena,  not  far 
from  Teate.  The  manner  in  which  oracles  were 
here  given  resembled  that  of  the  pigeon  oracle  at 
Dodona  ;  for  a  woodpecker  (picas),  a  bird  sacred  to 
Mars,  was  sent  by  the  god  and  settled  upon  a  wood- 
en column,  whence  he  pronounced  the  oracle. 

On  Roman  oracles  in  general,  see  Niebuhr,  Hist 
of  Rome,  i.,  p.  508,  &c. 

ORA'RIUM  was  a  small  handkerchief  used  tor 
wiping  the  face,  and  appears  to  have  been  employed 
for  much  the  same  purposes  as  our  pocket-handker 
chief.  It  was  made  of  silk  or  linen.  In  the  Etym 
Mag*  it  is  explained  by  npoauizov  etc/iayeiov  Au- 
relian  introduced  the  practice  of  giving  orarta  to  the 
Roman  people  to  use  ad  favorcm,  which  appears  to 
mean  for  the  purpose  of  waving  in  the  public  games 
in  token  of  applause,  as  we  use  our  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs for  the  same  purpose.5 

ORATIO'NES  PRI'NOIPUM.  The  orationc 
principum  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
writers  under  the  Empire,  but  those  which  are  dis 
cussed  under  this  head  have  reference  to  legislation 
only,  and  were  addressed  to  the  senate.  Under  the 
Christian  emperors  particularly,  these  orationes 
were  only  a  mode  of  promulgating  law  as  constitu 
ted  by  the  emperor  ;  and  we  have  an  instance  ot 
this  even  in  the  reign  of  Prohus  ("Leges,  quas  Pro- 
bus  ederet,  senaius  consultis  propriis  consecrarent"') 
Under  the  earlier  emperors,  the  orationes  were  in 
the  form  of  propositions  for  laws  addressed  to  the 
senate,  who  had  still,  in  appearance,  though  not  in 
reality,  the  legislative,  that  fs,  the  sovereign  power 
This  second  kind  of  orationes  are  often  cited  by  the 
classical  jurists,  as  in  the  following  instance  from 
Gaius  :'  "  ex  oralione  dtvi  Hadrtani  senaius  consultum 
factum  est." 

Many  of  the  orationes  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
such  as  are  quoted  by  the  Augustas  Historiae  Scrip- 
tores,  are  merely  communications  to  the  senate, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  announcement  of  a  victo- 
ry." These  orationes  are  sometimes  called  littera? 
or  epistolae  by  the  non-juristical  writers ;  but  the 
juristical  writers  appear  to  have  generally  avoided 
the  use  of  epistola  in  this  sense,  in  order  not  to 
confound  the  imperial  orationes  with  the  resenpta, 
which  were  olten  called  epistola?.  It  appears  that 
the  Roman  jurists  used  the  terms  hhelhis  and  oratio 
principis  as  equivalent ;  lor  the  passages  which  have 
been  referred  to  in  support  ol  the  opinion  that  these 
two  words  had  a  different  sense,' show  that  Iihellus 
and  oratio  principis  are  the  same,  for  the  oratio  is 
here  spoken  of  by  both  names.  These  orationes 
were  sometimes  pronounced  by  the  emperor  him- 
self, hut  apparently  they  were  commonly  in  the 
form  of  a  written  message,  which  was  read  by  thf 
qutpstors  "  in  the  passage  last  re  /erred  to,  these 
imperial  messages  are  called  indifferently  libn  and 
epistola"  Accordingly,  we  read  of  litterir  and  ora 
tiones  being  sent  by  the  emperor  to  the  senate." 
The  mode  til  proceeding  upon  the  receipt  of  one  of 
these  orationes  may  be  collected  from  the  preamble 

I  (Cm  ,  !>«■  Drrm_  n.,  41.)— J.  (Lit.,  at,  «2  )— 3.  o.,  p  n  ; 

—4  (p  804.27.  ml  SyllmrR.)-5.  (Vi.piar..  Aurnl.,48.— Cuaah 
ad  he — AugtUtUL  lie  Cfv  Dei,  mi.,  8. —  Prudent  ,  wtfil  5>t0. 
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if  the  eenatus  consultum  contained  in  the  Digest.1 
These  orationes  were  the  foundation  of  the  senatus 
consulta  which  were  framed  upon  them,  and  when 
the  orationes  were  drawn  up  with  much  regard  to 
detail,  they  contained,  in  fact,  the  provisions  of  the 
subsequent  senatus  consultum.  This  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  oratio  and  the  senatus  consultum 
ars  often  cited  indifferently  by  the  classical  jurists, 
as  appears  from  numerous  passages.3  The  oratio 
is  cited  as  containing  the  reasons  or  grounds  of  the 
law,  and  the  senatus  consultum  for  the  particular 
provisions  and  words  of  the  law.  To  the  time  of 
Sep.  Severus  and  his  son  Caracalla,  numerous  se- 
natus consulta,  founded  on  orationes,  are  mention- 
ed ;  and  numerous  orationes  of  these  two  emperors 
are  cited.  But  after  this  time  they  seem  to  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  form  of  making  and  pro- 
mulgating law  by  imperial  constitutiones  was  the 
ordinary  mode  of  legislation. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  amount 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  orationes  princi- 
pum  on  the  legislation  of  the  senate.  But  it  seems 
to  be  tolerably  clear,  from  the  evidence  that  we 
have,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  ora- 
tio might  either  recommend  generally  some  legisla- 
tive measure,  and  leave  the  details  to  the  senate, 
or  it  might  contain  all  the  details  of  the  proposed 
measure,  and  so  be  in  substance,  though  not  in 
form,  a  senatus  consultum ;  and  it  would  become  a 
senatus  consultum  on  being  adopted  by  the  senate, 
which,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  be  merely  a 
matter  of  form.  In  the  case  of  an  oratio,  express- 
ed in  more  general  terms,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  recommendation  of  the  emperor 
was  lesci  of  a  command  ;  it  was  merely  a  command 
in  more  general  terms. 

(Ziminern,  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Privatrcchts,  i.,  p.  79, 
incl  Dirksen,  Ueber  die  Redcn  der  Rom.  Kaiser  und 
deren  Einfluss  auf  die  Gesetzgebung,  Rhein.  Mus. 
fur  Jurisprudent,  ii.) 

ORATOR.  Cicero  remarks'  that  a  "certain 
kind  of  causes  belong  to  jus  civile,  and  that  jus 
civile  is  conversant  about  laws  (lex)  and  custom 
(mos)  appertaining  to  things  public  and  private,  the 
knowledge  of  which,  though  neglected  by  most  ora- 
tors, seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  oratory."  In  his  treatise  on  the  Orator,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  first  book,  Cicero  has  given  his  opin- 
ion of  the  duties  of  an  orator,  and  his  requisite  quali- 
fications, in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  Lucius 
Licinius  Crassus  and  M.  Antonius  are  the  chief 
speakers.  Crassus  was  himself  a  model  of  the 
highest  excellence  in  oratory ;  and  the  opinions  at- 
tributed to  him  as  to  the  qualifications  of  an  orator 
were  those  of  Cicero  himself,  who,  in  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  the  first  book,*  declares  that  "  in  his 
opinion  no  man  can  deserve  the  title  of  a  perfect 
orator  unless  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  all 
important  things  and  of  all  arts,  for  it  is  out  of 
knowledge  that  oratory  must  blossom  and  expand  ; 
and  if  it  is  not  founded  on  matter  which  the  orator 
has  fully  mastered  and  understood,  it  is  idle  talk, 
and  may  almost  be  called  peurile."  According  to 
Crassus,  the  province  of  the  orator  embraces  every- 
thing :  he  must  be  enabled  to  speak  well  on  all 
subjects.  Consequently,  he  must  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  jus  civile,5  the  necessity  for  which 
Crassus  illustrates  by  instances  ;  and  he  should  not 
only  know  the  jus  civile  as  being  necessary  when 
he  has  to  speak  in  causes  relating  to  private  matters 
ard  to  private  judicia,  but  he  should  also  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  jus  publicum,  which  is  conversant 
about  a  state  as  such,  and  he  should  be  familiar 

1.  5,  *it.  3.)— S.  (Dig.  2,  tit.  15,  8.  8  ;  5,  tit.  3,  s.  20,  22,  40  ; 
11,  tit.  4,  v.  3,  Ac.)— 3.  (Or.  Part.,  c.  28.)— 4  (e  6.)— 5.  (i.,  44, 
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with  the  events  of  history,  and  instances  devned 
from  the  experience  of  the  past.  Antonius1  limits 
the  qualifications  of  the  orator  to  the  command  of 
( language  pleasant  to  the  ear,  and  of  argument* 
!  adapted  to  convince  in  causes  in  the  For.im  and  ol 
ordinary  occasions.  He  farther  requires  ihe  oratoi 
to  have  competent  voice  and  action,  and  sufficient 
grace  and  ease.  Antonius3  contends  that  an  orator 
does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  the  jus  civile,  ana 
he  instances  the  case  of  himself,  for  Crassus  allow- 
ed that  Antonius  could  satisfactorily  conduct  a 
cause,  though  Antonius,  according  to  his  own  ad- 
mission, had  never  learned  the  jus  civile,  and  had 
never  felt  the  want  of  it  in  such  cases  as  he  had 
defended  (in  jure). 

The  profession,  then,  of  the  orator,  who,  with  ref- 
erence to  his  undertaking  a  client's  case,  is  also 
called  patronus,3  was  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
juriscousultus  (vid.  Jurisconsulti),  and  also  from 
that  of  the  advocatus,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Ci 
cero,*  and  even  later.6  An  orator  who  possessed  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  jus  civile  would,  how- 
ever, have  an  advantage  in  it,  as  Antonius  admits  ,* 
but  as  there  were  many  essentials  to  an  oratoi 
which  were  of  difficult  attainment,  he  says  that  i* 
would  be  unwise  to  distract  him  with  other  things 
Some  requisites  of  oratory,  such  as  voice  and  ges 
ture,  could  only  be  acquired  by  discipline  ;  whereas 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  law  of  a  case  (juru 
utilitas)  could  be  got  at  any  time  from  the  juriscon 
sulti  (penti)  or  from  books.  Antonius  thinks  that 
the  Roman  orators  in  this  manner  acted  more  wise- 
ly than  the  Greek  orators,  who,  being  ignorant  of 
law,  had  the  assistance  of  practitioners  called  Prag- 
matici :  the  Roman  orators  intrusted  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  law  to  the  high  character  of  their  pro 
fessed  jurists. 

So  far  as  the  profession  of  an  advocate  consist! 
in  the  skilful  conduct  of  a  cause,  and  in  the  su|v 
porting  of  his  own  side  of  the  question  by  propei 
argument,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  Antonius,  that 
a  very  moderate  knowledge  of  law  is  sufficient ; 
and,  indeed,  even  a  purely  legal  argument  requires 
not  so  much  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  store  of 
legal  knowledge,  as  the  power  of  handling  the  mat 
ter  when  it  has  been  collected.  The  method  in 
which  this  consummate  master  of  his  art  managed 
a  cause  is  stated  by  himself;7  and  Cicero,  in  anoth- 
er passage,8  has  recorded  his  merits  as  an  orator 
Servius  Sulpicius,  who  was  the  greatest  lawyer  of 
his  age,  had  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  law, 
but  others  had  this  also ;  and  it  was  something  else 
which  distinguished  Sulpicius  from  all  his  contem 
poraries :  "  Many  others,  as  well  as  Sulpicius,  had 
a  great  knowledge  of  the  law  ;  he  alone  possessed 
it  as  an  art.  But  the  knowledge  of  law  by  itself 
would  never  have  helped  him  to  this,  without  the 
possession  of  that  art  which  teaches  us  to  divide 
the  whole  of  a  thing  into  its  parts,  by  exact  defini- 
tion to  develop  what  is  imperfectly  seen,  by  expla- 
nation to  clear  up  what  is  obscure ;  first  of  all,  te 
see  ambiguities,  then  to  disentangle  them :  lastly, 
to  have  a  rule  by  which  truth  and  falsehood  ara  dis- 
tinguished, and  by  which  it  shall  appear  what  coe 
sequences  follow  from  premises,  and  what  do  not." 
With  such  a  power  Sulpicius  combined  a  knowl- 
edge of  letters  and  a  pleasing  style  of  speaking. 
As  a  forensic  orator,  then,  he  must  have  been  one 
of  the  first  that  ever  lived ;  but  still,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, his  reputation  was  that  of  a  jurist,  while 
Antonius,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  law,  is  put 
on  a  level,  as  an  orator  (patronus),  with  L.  Cras- 


1.  (i.,  49.)— 2.  (i.,  58.)— 3.  (De  Or.,  i.,  56.- Brut.,  38.)— 4 
(ii.,  74.)— 5.  (De  Orat.,  Dial.,  34.)— 6.  (i.,  59.)-'  (De  Or.,  in 
72.1—8  (Brut..  37.)— 9.  (Brut..  41.) 
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bus.  who,  of  all  the  eloquent  men  of  Rome,  had  the 
Vest  acquaintance  with  the  law. 

Oratory  was  a  serious  study  among  the  Romans. 
The  master  of  the  art,  Cicero,  tells  us  by  what 
painfr!  labour  he  attained  to  excellence.1  Roman 
oratory  reache  1  its  perfection  in  the  century  which 
preceded  the  <  hristian  aera.  Its  decline  dates  from 
the  establishmant  of  the  imperial  power  under  Au- 
gustus and  his  successors ;  for  though  there  were 
many  good  speakers,  and  more  skilful  rhetoricians 
nnder  the  Empire,  the  oratory  of  the  Republic  was 
rendered  by  circumstances  unsuitable  for  the  sen- 
ate, for  popular  assemblies,  or  for  cases  of  crimes 
and  high  misdemeanours. 

In  tlie  dialogue  De  Oratoribus,  which  is  attribu- 
ted to  Tacitus,  Messala,  one  of  the  speakers,*  at- 
tempts to  assign  the  reasons  for  the  low  state  of 
oratory  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  when  the  dialogue 
was  written,  compared  with  its  condition  in  the  age 
of  Cicero  and  o(  Cicero's  predecessors  He  attrib- 
utes its  decline  to  the  neglect  of  the  discipline  under 
which  children  were  formerly  brought  up,  and  to 
the  practice  of  resorting  to  rhetoricians  (rhetores), 
who  professed  to  teach  the  oratorical  art.  This 
gives  occasion  to  speak  more  at  length  of  the  early 
discipline  of  the  old  orators,  and  of  Cicero's  course 
of  study  as  described  in  the  Brutus.  The  old  ora- 
tors1 learned  their  art  by  constant  attendance  on 
some  eminent  orator  and  by  actual  experience  of 
business  :  the  orators  of  Messala's  time  were  form- 
ed in  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  and  their  powers  were 
leveloped  in  exercises  on  fictitious  matters.  These, 
however,  it  is  obvious,  were  only  secondary  causes. 
The  immediate  causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence 
appear  to  be  indicated  by  Matemus,  another  speak- 1 
er  in  the  dialogue,  who  attributes  the  former  flour- 
itiing  condition  of  eloquence  to  the  political  power 
which  oratory  conferred  on  the  orator  under  the 
Republic,  and  to  the  party  struggles  and  even  the 
violence  that  are  incident  to  such  a  slate  of  society. 
The  allusion  to  the  efTect  produced  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  imperial  power  is  clear  enough  in 
the  following  words,  which  refer  both  to  the  impe- 
rial and  the  republican  periods  :  "cum  mixtis  omni- 
bus et  moderatore  uno  carcnlibus,  lanlum  quisqiu  ora- 
Urr  saperet,  quantum  erranli  popuio  persuaderi  pote- 
nt." 

ORBUS.    (Vid.  Jou/e  Leges,  p.  557.) 

ORCA.      (  Vld.  SlTKLI.A  ) 

ORCHE'SIS  (ipxnott).    (Vid.  Saltatio.) 

ORCHESTRA.    ( Vid.  Theatrum.) 

ORCHIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Somtoari*  Leges.) 

•ORCHILUS  OOpjttof),  a  species  of  Bird.  *'  In 
the  Lexicon  of  Photius  it  is  explained  by  fiaaiXtKoc, 
and  Gesner  holds  that  it  is  identical  with  the  npto- 
6vr,  fiaaiKric.  and  rpoyiXof,  although  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  Aristotle  treats  separately  of  the  (iao- 
iktif.  Gesner  applies  all  these  terms  to  the  Reg- 
ulus,  or  Golden-crested  Wren.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted, however,  that  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the 
Brr.all  birds,  or  I'asseres,  are  so  brief,  that  they  often 
cannot  be  recognised  or  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  But.  at  the 
aame  time,  Aristotle's  description  of  the  rvpavvor  is 
so  graphic  thai  no  ornithologist  can  fail  to  recognise 
the  Golden-crested  Wren  in  it  Aristophanes  also 
identifies  the  (iaoiAevc  and  the  bpx&of  "' 

•ORCHIS  (bpx't).  "Sibthorp  seems  to  have 
settled  thai  the  nwur  ipxl(  01  Galen  and  Dioscori- 
des  is  the  Orrhs  papillonacea.  The  otpuma$  can- 
not be  ascertained  with  any  certainty.  Fuchsius 
refers  this  last,  and  Stackhouse  the  bpxn  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  to  the  Orchis  mono,  or  Meadow  Orchis."' 

I.  (Brut.,  01,  *c.)— 3.  (c.  28,  Ac.)— S.  (c.  34.) — 4.  (Anrfciph., 
At.,  I.  468.— Adama,  Append.,  I,  r.)— 4.  (TlieonhrMt.,  H.  P., 
■  ,  18—  Dioernr  ,  in.,  131,  132.  —  Adama,  Append.,  ■.  ».) 


ORCINUS  IJBERTTIS.  (Vid.  (vUnnini  do.  p 

616.) 

ORCINUS  SENATOR.  Vid.  Swaths  ) 

ORDINA'RIUS  JUDEX  (Vid.  Judex  Pei  , 

NEUS  ) 

ORDO  is  applied  to  any  body  of  men  who  form  a 
distinct  class  in  the  community,  either  by  possess- 
ing distinct  privileges,  pursuing  certain  trades  01 
professions,  or  in  any  other  way.  Thus  Cicero' 
speaks  of  the  "ordo  aratorum.  sive  pecuariorum, 
site  mercatorum."  In  the  same  way,  the  whole 
body  of  sacerdotes  at  Rome  is  spoken  of  as  an 
ordo,1  and  separate  ecclesiastical  corporations"  are 
called  by  the  same  title  (ordo  collegh  nostn  ;3  ordo 
seviralium*).  The  libertini  and  scriba?  also  formed 
separate  ordines.*  The  senate  and  the  equites  are 
also  spoken  of  respectively  as  the  ordo  senatori- 
us  and  ordo  equestris  (vid.  Senatos  j  Equitrs.  p. 
417);  but  this  name  is  never  applied  to  the  plebes 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  expression  "uterque  ordo" 
used  without  any  farther  explanation  to  designate 
the  senatorial  and  equestrian  ordines.8  The  sena- 
torial ordo,  as  the  highest,  is  sometimes  distinguish- 
ed as  "  amplissimus  ordo."1 

The  senate  in  colonies  and  municipia  was  called 
ordo  decurionum"  (vid.  Colonia,  p.  282),  and  some- 
times simply  ordo,9  ordo  amplissimus,10  or  ordo 
splendidissimus.11 

The  term  ordo  is  also  applied  to  a  company  or 
troop  of  soldiers,  and  is  used  as  equivalent  to  cen- 
turia :  thus  centurions  are  sometimes  called  "  qui 
ordines  duxs-unt"1*  and  the  first  centuries  in  a  le- 
gion "primi  ordines."1'  Even  the  centurions  of  the 
first  centuries  are  occasionally  called  "primi  o> 
dines."1* 

O'RGANUM.    (Vid.  Hypraola.) 

O'RGIA.    ( Vid.  Mysteria.i 

•OREICHALCUM.    (Vid.  JEs.) 

•OREOSELI'NUM  (bpeooiXtvov),  a  plant,  which 
Dodonaeus  makes  to  be  the  Selinum  Oreoselinon 
According  to  Sprengel,  however,  the  plant  just  men- 
tioned is  not  indigenous  in  Greece ;  he  inclines, 
therefore,  with  Gesner,  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
Alhamanta  tibanolis.11 

*ORIG'ANUS  (bpiyavoc  or  -ov).  "  Galen  and 
Dioscorides  describe  three  species;  the  bpt)avoi 
'HpaK/.euriKr/,  bviric,  and  aypiopiyavoe;.  The  first, 
according  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Origanum  Heracleoti- 
cum ;  the  second,  the  Onites  or  Crcticum  ;  and  the 
third,  the  0.  syhestre  album.  Theophrastus  distin- 
guishes the  bpiyavoc  into  two  species,  Xeviai  and 
piXaiva,  which  Stackhouse  refers  simply  to  the 
Origanum  marjorana,  or  Bastard  Marjorum."1* 

ORN AMENTA  TRIUMPHA'LIA.    (Vid.  Tri- 

UMHHU8.) 

ORNATRIX  (Koopurpia),  a  female  slave  who 
dressed  and  adorned  ladies'  hair."  So  much  at- 
tention was  paid  by  the  Roman  ladies  to  the  dress- 
ing of  their  hair,  that  they  kept  slaves  specially  foi 
this  purpose,  and  also  had  them  instructed  by  e 
master  in  the  art.1'  These  slaves  were  frequently 
the  confidants  of  their  mistresses,  and  were  some 
times  highly  prized,  whence  we  find  them  mention 


1.  (c.  Verr.,  II.,  ii.,  8.1—2.  (Feetue,  •  t.  Ordo  S,irenl'.tum.) 
3.  (Orelli,  Inicr.,  n.  2417.)— 4.  (Id.,  n.  22,29.)— 4.  'Sun.,  De 
Gmmmat..  18.— Cic,  c.  VerT.,  II.,  U,  47  ;  in.,  70.)  -ft.  (Suet., 
Aug.,  I  J.— Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  100.)— 7.  (Phn..  Ep.,  i .,  3  — Snet , 
Olho,  8.— Vein.,  2.)— 8.  (Dig.  50,  ni.2.  •  2,  v  7.— OrsUl,  I  user., 
n.  1167.)— 9.  (Tacit.,  Hut.,  n.,  52.— Dig.  J",  tit.  2.  •.  2,  «  3.- 
Oralli.  n.  3734  —10.  (Cic,  Pm  Cwl.,  2.)-  II.  (Orelli,  n.  1180, 
1 181.) —  12.  (Cic,  Phil.,  i.,  8.—  Cm.,  Bell.  Cir.,  L,  13.)— 13. 
(Cm.,  Eell.  GbII.,t.,  28.  44.)— 14.  (Cm..  Bell.  Call  ,  ».,  30  ;  n., 
7. — Lit.,  ixx.,  4.— Grunmr.  ad  loc.)— 14.  (Dinaror.,  in.,  69.— 
Theophrial.,  II  P.,  til,  0. — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  mi  -  Adama, 
Append.,  a.  t.)— 10.  (Thenphraat.,  H.  P.,  I. — Diuecor.,  ill., 
29 — Galen,  De  Sim  pi. —Adama,  Append.,  a.  ».)— 17.  (Or:d,  Da 

Art.  Am  .,  S39— 8uet.,  Claod.,  40.)— 18.  (Dir.  32,  til  (..  . 

93.) 
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eu  in  inscriptions.1    Some  attained  great  skill  in 
their  art.  as  Cypassis,  whom  Ovida  addresses, 
"  Ponendis  in  mille  modos  perfecta  capillis, 
Comere  sed  solas  digna  Cypassi  deas ;" 
and  Nape,  whom  Ovid3  also  describes  as  skilled 
"  Colhgere  incertos  et  in  ordine  ponere  crines."* 

*OROBAN'CHE  (bpoSdyxv)  '  The  bpo6dyxv  of 
Theophrastus,"  observes  Adams  "  would  appear 
decidedly  to  be  a  species  of  Cuscuta  or  dodder  of 
Thyme.  The  bpoddyxn  of  Dioscorides  is  held  by 
Spreiigel  to  be  the  Orobanche  caryophyllea.  The 
bpoiayxv  is  called  bompoXeuv  by  writers  of  a  later 
age  "6 

*OR'OBOS  (opoGoc),  the  Ervam  ervilia,  or  Tare, 
according  to  Stackhouse,  Dierbach,  and  Sprengel.' 

*OROSPlZOS  (bpdairi(oc),  a  bird,  a  species  of 
mountain  Chaffinch.  Adams  makes  it  the  Bramb- 
ling,  or  Fnngilla  montifrmgilla.'' 

*ORTYGOME'TRA  (bprvyorfrpa).  According 
to  Gesner  and  Hardouin,  it  is  the  bird  called  in 
Italy  Re  de  Qualie,  or  "  King  of  the  Quails."  Or- 
nithologists now  give  the  name  of  Ortygometra  crex 
to  the  common  Landrail.8 

♦ORTYX  (opruf),  the  Telrao  coturnix,  L.,  or 
Quail.9 

*ORYX  (opvf).  "  Dr.  Shaw  inclines  to  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  Oryx  of  the  Greeks,  or  Thau  of  the 
Hebrews,  was  the  Buffalo.  It  is  much  more  proba- 
ble, however,  that  it  was  a  species  of  Antelope.  It 
is  graphically  described  in  the  Cynegetica  of  Op- 
pian."19 

♦ORYZA  (bpvCa),  the  Oryza  saliva,  or  Rice.11 
OSCHOPHORIA  I'Slaxotyopia  or  'OaxoQopia),  an 
Attic  festival,  which,  according  to  some  writers, 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Athena  and  Dionysus,13 
and  according  to  others,  in  honour  of  Dionysus  and 
Ariadne."  The  time  of  its  celebration  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  writer,  but  Oorsini14  supposes, 
with  great  probability,  that  it  was  held  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Attic  month  Pyanepsion.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  cJcryof,  oaxoc,  or  baxv,  a  branch  of 
vines  with  grapes,  for  it  was  a  vintage  festival ;  and 
on  the  day  of  its  celebration,  two  youths,  called 
baxo(f>6poi,  whose  parents  were  alive,  and  who  were 
elected  from  among  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  cit- 
izens,16 carried,  in  the  disguise  of  women,  branches 
of  vines  with  fresh  grapes  from  the  Temple  of  Dio- 
nysus in  Athens  to  the  ancient  Temple  of  Athena 
Skiras  in  Phalerus.  These  youths  were  followed 
by  a  procession  of  persons  who  likewise  carried 
vine-branches,  and  a  chorus  sang  hymns  called 
i>oxo(f>opiKa  fieXn,  which  were  accompanied  by  dan- 
ces.1* In  the  sacrifice  which  was  offered  on  this 
occasion,  women  also  took  part ;  they  were  called 
6emvo<pnpoi,  for  they  represented  the  mothers  of  the 
youths,  carried  the  provisions  {bfa  icai  atria)  for 
them,  and  related  stories  to  them.  During  the  sac- 
rifice, the  staff  of  the  herald  was  adorned  with 
garlands,  and  when  the  libation  was  performed,  the 
spectators  cried  out  eXeXei,  iov,  lov.17  The  ephebi 
taken  from  all  the  tribes  had  on  this  day  a  contest 
in  racing  from  the  city  to  the  Temple  of  Athena 
Skiras,  during  which  they  also  carried  the  baxv<  and 
the  victor  received  a  cup  filled  with  five  different 

1.  (Orelli,  laser.,  n.  2878,  2933,  4715,  4443.)- 2.  (Amor.,  it., 
8.)— 3.  (Amor.,  i.,  9.)— 4.  (Compare  Jut.,  vi.,  486.— Tertull.,  De 
Cult.  Fern.,  6.)— 5.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,viii.,  8.— Dioscor.,  ii., 
HI. — fieopon.,  ii.,  42. — Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.) — 6.  (Dioscor., 
ii  ,  131. — Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  13.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 
7.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  5.)— 8.  (Anstot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  14  — 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 9.  (Anstot.,  H  A.,  ii  ,  11.)— 10.  (Shaw's 
Travels,  ii.,  p.  280.— Oppian,  Cyneg.,  ii.,  445  — Anstot.,  H.  A., 
ii.,  2. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 11  (Theophrast  .  H.  P.,  iv.p 
4.)— 12  (Phot.,  p.  322,  Bekker.)— 13.  (Plut.,  Thes.,  23.)— 14. 

Fast.  Att.,  ii.,  p.  354.)— 15.  (Schol.  ad  Nicand.,  Alexiph.,  109.) 

-16.  (Athen.,  xiv  ,  p.  631.)— 17.  (Plat.,  Thes.,  22.) 


things  {ttevtu-kXooc,  ■KevTan'Koa  or  nevrarKij),  via. 
wine,  honey,  cheese,  flour,  and  a  little  oil.1  Accord 
ing  to  other  accounts,  only  the  victor  drank  froir 
this  cup.  The  story  which  was  symbolically  repre 
sented  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  this  festival, 
and  which  was  said  to  have  given  rise  to  it  is  rela- 
ted by  Plutarch'  and  by  Proclus.5 

OSCILLUM,  a  diminutive  througn  osculum  from 
05,  meaning  '  a  little  face,"  was  the  term  applied  to 
faces  or  heads  of  Bacchus,  which  were  suspendeJ 
in  the  vineyards  to  be  turned  in  every  direction  dj 
the  wind.  Whichsoever  way  they  looked,  the 
were  supposed  to  make  the  vines  in  that  quarte- 
fruitful.*    The  left-hand  figure  in  the  annexed  won ' 


cut  is  taken  from  an  oscillum  of  white  marble  ii 
the  British  Museum.  The  back  of  the  head  is 
wanting,  and  it  is  concave  within.  The  mouth  anr 
pupils  of  the  eyes  are  perforated.  It  represents  the 
countenance  of  Bacchus  with  a  mild  and  propitious 
expression  (molle,  konestum*).  A  fillet,  spirally  twist- 
ed about  a  kind  of  wreath,  surrounds  the  head,  and 
descends  by  the  ears  towards  the  neck.  The  me- 
tallic ring  by  which  the  marble  was  suspended 
still  remains.  The  other  figure  is  from  an  ancient 
gem,*  representing  a  tree  with  four  oscilla  hung 
upon  its  branches.  A  Syrinx  and  a  Pedum  are 
placed  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 

From  this  noun  came  the  verb  oscillo,  meaning 
"to  swing."  Swinging  (oscillatio)  was  among  the 
bodily  exercises  practise]  by  the  Romans.7 

OSTIA'RIUM  was  a  tax  upon  the  doors  of 
houses,  which  appears  to  have  been  sometimes 
levied  in  the  provinces.*  Cicero'  calls  it  acerbissi- 
ma  exactio.  There  was  a  similar  tax,  called  colunv- 
narium,  imposed  upon  every  pillar  that  supported  a 
house.10 

O'STIUM.    {Vid.  Janua.) 

OSTRACISMUS.  {Vid.  Banishmfnt,  Greek,  p. 
135.) 

*OSTRACODERMA  (barpaKodep/ia).  "  This 
term,"  says  Adams,  "  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
comprehended  two  great  orders  of  marine  animals, 
namely,  the  oKknpompaKa  and  the  (laXaKboTpana. 
Under  the  onXjipooTpaita  were  ranked  oysters,  urch- 
ins, mussels,  &c.  ;  under  the  iiaXa/tbo-Tpaica,  crabs 
of  all  kinds,  craw-fish,  &c.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  general  term  barpaicdAtpua 
is  often  applied  in  a  restricted  sense  to  the  anXr/pb 
aTpana,  or  Teslacea,  and  that  oarpea  and  barpaKca 
are  occasionally  used  in  the  same  sense,  i.  e.,  are 
applied  to  the  Teslacea."11 

OSTRAKON  (barpaKOv).    (Vid.  Fictile.) 

♦OSTR'EUM  \barpeov),  a  term  most  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  Ostrea  edulis,  or  common  Oyster,  but 
sometimes  to  the  whole  class  of  Crustacea,  or  coroa- 
Kodepfia.    "  The  Greeks,  and  more  especially  the 

1.  (Athen.,  xi.,  p.  495.)— 2.  (Thes.,  22,  23.)— 3.  (p.  388,  erf 
Gaisfbtl—  Compare  Bekker's  Anecdot.,  p.  318^-Etym.  May 
and  Hesych.,  s  v.  TSZ<rxot* — Suid.,  s.  v.  1 'SloxoQopla  and  'Xttrxo 
<pipo(.)— 4.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  388-392.)— 5.  (Virg.,  1.  c.)— 6 
(Maffei,  Gem.  Ant.,  iii.,  64.) — 7.  (Festus,  s.  v.— Hygin.,  Fab. 
130.)— 8.  (Caes.,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  32.1—9.  (ad  Fam.,  iii.,  8.)— 10 
(Cres.,  1.  c. — Cic.  ad  Att.,  xiii.,  6. — Bunnann,  De  Vect.,  c.  12,  p 
205.)— 1 1.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. — Id.,  C  »mraentary  on  Paul  ot 
^Egina,  (..  129.) 
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ItoniaDs,  when  they  levied  contributions  upon  land 
ind  sea,  tlnighout  the  then  known  world,  to  cover 
the  table  cf  a  Lucullus  or  an  Apicius,  held  oysters 
in  very  high  estimation,  and  atu  ched  no  small  im- 
portance to  the  localities  from  which  they  were 
imported.  Those  of  the  Hellespont,  of  Venice,  of 
the  Bay  of  Cumae  in  Italy,  and  of  Rutupiae  (Rich- 
boroiigh)  in  England,  were  the  kinds  which  they 
preferred  ;  but  they  especially  attached  a  very  great 
value  to  those  which,  brought  from  these  different 
places,  and  perhaps  from  quarters  still  more  remote, 
were  transported  in  large  boats  (lacubvj  hgneis)  and 
deposited  in  the  Lucrine  lake,  where  they  grew  re- 
markably fat  The  first  Roman  who  entertained 
the  notion  of  establishing  this  sort  of  park  or  oyster- 
bed  was  Sergius  Orata,  at  Baiae,  in  the  time  of  the 
Marsian  war.  It  appears  that  the  Romans  prefer- 
red those  oysters  which  have  the  edges  of  the  mouth 
of  a  deep  brown,  almost  black,  and  that  they  gave 
them  a  particular  name,  that  of  Calliblephara,  a 
word  which  is  nevertheless  supposed  to  be  corrupt- 
ed. The  Romans  ate  oysters  raw,  and  also  cooked 
with  various  seasonings,  into  which  entered  pepper, 
the  yolks  of  eggs,  vinegar,  oil,  wine,  &c.  But  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  made  so  great  a  consumption 
of  them  as  do  modern  nations."1 

♦OSTRITES  (barptrnc).  Sprengel  supposes  this 
to  be  petrified  oysters ;  but  it  would  rather  seem  to 
have  been  a  peculiar  stone  of  the  Ollaris  kind ."' 

♦OSTRYA  (boTpiia),  a  species  of  tree,  which 
Stackhouse  makes  to  have  been  the  Carjnnns  beiu- 
lus,  or  Hornbeam-tree.  Sprengel,  however,  more 
correctly  prefers  the  Ostrya  vulgaris,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sibthorp,  still  retains  its  ancient  name  in 
Greece.* 

♦OTIS  (irt'f),  the  Bustard.  "  It  is  the  Tarda  of 
Pliny,  and  hence  its  scientific  name  of  Otis  Tarda. 
The  poet  Nemesianus  gives  it  the  appellation  of 
Teciai."  The  Greek  name  comes  from  the  long 
feathers  near  the  ears  (ot>f,  i>rA{,  "  an  ear").4 

OULAMOI  (ovXa/ioi).  (Vid.  Army,  Greek,  p. 
98.) 

OTZ'IAS  AIKH  (ovular  dlun).  (Vid  E20YAH2 
A1KH.) 

OVA'TIO,  a  lesser  triumph  ;  the  terms  employed 
by  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history  are  eva, 
tvaorr/c;,  7re£of  dpiafi6oc-  The  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  distinguished  from  the  more  imposing 
solemnity  (vid.  Triumphus)  were  the  following : 
The  general  did  not  enter  the  city  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  hordes,  but  on  foot;  he  was  not  ar- 
rayed in  the  gorgeous  gold-embroidered  robe,  but  in 
the  simple  toga  praetexta  of  a  magistrate  ;  his  brows 
were  encircled  with  a  wreath,  not  of  laurel,  hut  of 
myrtle  ;  he  bore  no  sceptre  in  his  hand  j  the  pro- 
cession was  not  heralded  by  trumpets,  headed  by 
the  senate,  and  thronged  with  victorious  troops,  but 
was  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of  flute-players,  attended 
chiefly  by  knights  and  plebeians,  frequently  without 
soldiers ;  the  ceremonies  were  concluded  by  the 
sacrifice,  not  of  a  bull,  but  of  a  sheep.'  The  word 
ovaiw  seems  clearly  to  be  derived  from  the  kind  of 
victim  offered  ;  and  we  need  pay  little  respect  to 
the  opi  lion  of  Festus,*  who  supposes  it  to  have  been 
forme*'  from  the  gl.'d  shout  O!  O!  frequently  reit- 
erated, nor  to  that  of  Dionysius,  whose  system 
required  him  to  trace  every  custom  to  a  Grecian 
ongin,  and  who  therefore  maintains  that  it  is 
corrupted  from  the  Bacchanalian  eioi.  Dionysius 
makes  another  mistake  in  assigning  a  bay  chaplet 
to  the  conqueror  on  these  occasions,  since  all  the 
Roman  writers  agree  with  Plutarch  in  representing 

1.  (Griffith'!  Caner,  Tol.  m.,  p.  378.) — 8.  (Adams,  Append., 
3.  (ThoophraM.,  H.  P.,  i.,  8.— Ad»nn,  Append.,  i.  t.) — 
i.  (Anstflt.,  H  A.,  n.,  18.—  MU*n,  N.  A.,  n.,  88.)— 5.  (Pint., 
Hunll.,  c.  22.— Dionya.  Hal.,  v..  47.— Gcli.  t.,  6.— Lit.,  hi., 
10.— Id.,  nr.,  21. (--A.  I*,  v.  OranlW.) 
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that  the  myrtle  crown,  hence  called  mans  <  oron*. 
was  a  characteristic  of  the  ovation.'  (Compare 
Corona,  p.  311,  312. 

In  later  times  the  victor  entered  upon  horsebacK, 
and  the  ovations  celebrated  by  Octavianus,  Drusus, 
Tiberius,  &c,  are  usually  recorded  by  Dion  Cassiui 
by  a  reference  to  this  circumstance.' 

An  ovation  was  granted  when  the  advantngr 
gained,  although  considerable,  was  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  higher  distinc- 
tion of  a  triumph,  or  when  the  victory  had  been 
achieved  with  little  bloodshed,  as  in  the  case  of 
Postumius  Tubertus,  who  first  received  this  honour  ;4 
or  when  hostilities  had  not  been  regularly  pro- 
claimed ;s  or  when  the  war  had  not  been  completely 
terminated,  which  was  one  of  the  ostensible  reasons 
for  refusing  a  triumph  to  Marcellus  on  his  icturti 
from  Sicily  ;'  or  when  the  contest  had  been  earned 
on  against  base  and  unworthy  foes  ;  and  hence, 
when  the  servile  bands  of  Athenion  and  Spartacus 
were  destroyed  by  Perperna  and  Crassus,  these 
leaders  celebrated  ovations  only,7  although  the  lat- 
ter, by  a  special  resolution  of  the  senate,  was  per- 
mitted to  wear  a  laurel  crown. 

OVI'LE.    (Vid.  Comitia,  p.  297.) 

OVI  NIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Lei,  p.  584.) 

*OVIS  (btc),  the  common  Sheep,  or  Capra  Ovit. 
The  terms  6Z<\  TrpoRarov,  and  fiijXov  are  applied  in- 
discriminately to  this  anima"  by  the  Greek  writers 
"  The  Axis  of  Pliny  is  applied  by  Buffon  to  the  ani 
mal  known  by  the  vague  names  of  the  Hind  of  W 
dinia  and  the  Deer  of  the  Ganges."* 

OXY'BAPHUM.    (Vid.  Acetabulum/ 

P.  *.  *. 

PACTIO,  PACTUM.  (Vid.  Obligation™,  p 
675,  676.) 

*PADUS  (jrddof),  the  Prunus  Padus,  or  Biid 
cherry-tree.* 

P.iEAN  (nairjvv,  natdv,  iraiuv),  a  hymn  or  song, 
which  was  originally  sung  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and 
seems  to  be  as  old  as  the  worship  of  this  deity. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  Some  sup- 
pose that  it  obtained  its  name  from  Paeon,  the  god 
of  healing ;  but  in  the  Homeric  poems  Paeon  is  al- 
ways spoken  of  as  a  separate  divinity,  distinct  from 
Apollo.  Other  writers,  with  still  less  probability, 
connect  it  with  nalu,  "  to  strike." 

The  paean  was  always  of  a  joyous  nature,  and  ita 
tune  and  sounds  expressed  hope  and  confidence. 
The  sound  of  tr)  appears  to  have  been  invariably 
connected  with  it."  It  was  sung  by  several  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  probably  led  the  others,  and  ihe 
singers  either  marched  onward  or  sat  together  at 
table  Thus  Achilles,  after  the  death  of  Hector, 
calls  upon  his  companions  to  return  to  the  ships, 
singing  a  paean  on  account  of  the  glory  they  had 
gained  ;"  and  the  Acha;ans,  after  restoring  Chryseis 
to  her  father,  are  represented  as  singing  a  paean  to 
Apollo  at  the  end  of  the  sacrificial  feast,  in  order  to 
appease  his  wrath."  From  these  passages  it  is 
clear  that  the  paean  was  a  song  of  thanksgiving 
when  danger  was  passed,  and  also  a  hymn  to  pro- 
pitiate the  god.  It  was  sung  at  the  solemn  festival* 
of  Apollo,  and  especially  at  the  Hyacinthia  (etc  ij 
'TaKivdia  Ini  rbv  itatSva1*),  and  was  also  sung  frorr 
very  early  times  in  the  l'ytliian  temples.1* 

1.  (Peatua,  ».t.  Ovalu  Corona.— Plm.,  H.  N.,  it.,  N.-  Plul., 
Grll.,  U.  cc.)  — 8.  (Serr.  in  Virir.,  Ma.,  it.,  M3..  —  3.  (Dim 
Caaa.,  dttiL  3:. -Id.,  iln.,  15— Id.,  Iit.,  8,  S3.-Id  ,  It.,  8.)- 
4.  (Pli«.,H.  N.,it.,29.)— S.  (Foatua.— OalL.U.eo.V-4.  (P'ut 
L  c— Lit.,  xxri.,  81.)— 7.  (Flnrua,  m.,  19.— Plin.  ML,  L  c, 
—8.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  T.)— 8.  (Theophnurt.,  II  P.,  it.,  I.) 
-10.  (Athen.,  it.,  p.  fl«fl,  c.,/..  711,  b.,  (II.  XziL.WlJ 

—  18.  (II.,  i.,  473  )-13.  (Xrn.,  Hell  ,  it.,  5,  ,  ll.-Ax«.,  ii.,  17. 
-14.  (Horn.,  Hymr.  ad  Apoll..  ill  -  l:,irir  .  >"•  .  12-''.  *<•  > 
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l«c  paean  was  also  sunp;  as  a  battle-song  toth 
jefore  an  attat  k  on  the  enemy  and  after  the  battle 
was  finished  1  This  practice  seems  to  have  chiefly 
prevailed  among  the  Dorians,  but  was  also  common 
among  the  other  Greek  states.  The  origin  of  it  is 
said  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  Apollo  sung 
it  after  his  victory  over  the  Pythian  dragon.  The 
paean  sung  previous  to  an  engagement  was  called 
by  the  Spartans  iraiav  k/i6aT^pioc."  The  scholiast 
on  Thucydides3  says  that  the  paean  which  was 
sung  before  the  battle  was  sacred  to  Ares,  and  the 
3ne  sung  after  to  Apollo  ;  but  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  paean,  as  a  battle-song, 
was  in  later  times  not  particularly  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Apollo  *  It  is  certain  that  the  paean 
was  in  later  times  sung  to  the  honour  of  other  gods 
besides  Apollo.  Thus  Xenophon  relates  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  on  one  occasion  sung  a  paean  to 
Poseidon,  to  propitiate  him  after  an  earthquake,6 
and  also  that  the  Greek  army  in  Asia  sung  a  paean 
to  Zeus.s 

In  still  later  times  paeans  were  sung  in  honour  of 
mortals.  Thus  Aratus  sung  paeans  to  the  honour 
of  the  Macedonian  Antigonus  ;7  a  paean,  composed 
by  Alexinus,  was  sung  at  Delphi  in  honour  of  the 
Macedonian  Craterus  ;  and  the  Rhodians  celebrated 
Ptolemaeus  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  same  manner.9 
The  Chalcidians,  in  Plutarch's  time,  still  continued 
to  celebrate  in  a  paean  the  praises  of  their  benefac- 
tor, Titus  Flaminius  9 

The  practice  of  singing  the  paean  at  banquets,  and 
especially  at  the  end  of  the  feast,  when  libations 
were  poured  out  to  the  gods,  was  very  ancient.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Alcman,  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
century  B.C.10  The  paean  continued  to  be  sung  on 
such  occasions  till  a  late  period.11 

P^EDAGO'GIA.    (Vid.  Pjedaoooos.) 

P/EDAGO'GUS  {itaidayuyoc),  a  Tutor.  The  of- 
ice  of  tutor  in  a  Grecian  family  of  rank  and  opu- 
lence12 was  assigned  to  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 
of  the  slaves.  The  sons  of  his  master  were  com- 
mitted to  his  care  on  attaining  their  sixth  or  seventh 
year,  their  previous  education  having  been  conduct- 
ed by  females.  They  remained  with  the  tutor 
'jnagister)  until  they  attained  the  age  (  f  puberty.13 
His  duty  was  rather  to  guard  them  from  evil,  both 
physical  and  moral,  than  to  communicate  instruc- 
tion, to  cultivate  their  minds,  or  to  impart  accom- 
plishments. He  went  with  them  to  and  from  the 
school  or  the  Gymnasium  ;14  he  accompanied  them 
out  of  doors  on  all  occasions ;  he  was  responsible 
for  their  personal  safety,  and  for  their  avoidance  of 
bad  company.1*  The  formation  of  their  morals  by 
direct  superintendence  belonged  to  the  naiSovbfioL 
as  public  officers,  and  their  instruction  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  learning,  i  e.,  in  grammar,  music, 
and  gymnastics,  to  the  SifiuonaXoL  or  prtxceptores, 
whom  Plato,"  Xenophon,1'  Plutarch,18  and  Quin- 
tilian19  expressly  distinguish  from  the  pcedagogi. 
These  latter  even  carried  the  books  and  instruments 
which  were  requisite  for  their  young  masters  in 
studying  under  the  sophists  and  professors. 

This  account  of  the  office  is  sufficient  to  explain 
why  the  naifiayuybc  so  often  appears  on  the  Greek 
stage,  both  in  tragedy,  as  in  the  Medea,  Phaznissa, 
lnd  Ion  of  Euripides,  and  in  comedy,  as  in  the  Bac- 
hides  of  Plautus.    The  condition  of  slavery  ac- 

1.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  50  ;  iv.,  43  ;  ii.,  91 ;  vii.,  44.— Xen.,  Anab.,  i., 
8,  17,  &e.)— 2.  (Plut.,  Lye,  22.)— 3.  (i.,  50.)^t.  (Bode,  Gesch. 
lerLyrisch,  D.chtkuust  der  Hellenen,  vol.  i.,  p.  9,  10,  &c.) — 5. 
(Hell.,  it..  7.  i  4.)— 6.  (Anab.,  lii.,  2,  v  9.)— 7.  (Plut.,  Cleum., 
16.)— 8.  (Athen.,  xv.,  p.  696,  e.,/)— 9.  (Plut.,  Flam.,  16.)— 10. 
(Strain,  x.,  p.  482.)— 11.  (Xen.,  Symp.,  ii.,  1.— Plut.,  Symp., 
vii.,  8,  v  4.)— 12.  (Plato,  De  Repub.,  i.,  p.  87,  ed.  Bekker.— Id., 
Oe  Lee ,  vii.,  p.  41,  42.)— 13.  (Ter.,  Andr.,  I.,  i.,  24.)— 14. 
(PhV>,  Lysis.,  p  118.)— 15.  (Bato  ap.  Athen.,  vii.,  p.  279.)— 16 
(II.  co.)— 17.  (De  Lao.  Rep.,  ii.,  1 ;  iii.,  9.)— 18.  (De  Lib.  Ed.  " 
II  final.  Or.,  I.,i.,  8,  9.) 
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munis  for  the  circumstance,  tuat  the  tutor  waj 
often  a  Thracian,1  an  Asiatic,  as  is  indicated  by 
such  names  as  Lydus,8  and  sometimes  a  eunuch.* 
Hence,  also,  we  se<  why  these  persons  spoke 
Greek  with  a  foreign  accent  (vTro6ap6ap'^ovre(*).  On 
rare  occasions  the  tutor  was  admitted  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  daughters,  as  when  the  slave,  sustaining 
this  office  in  the  royal  palace  at  Thebes,  accompa- 
nies Antigone  while  she  surveys  the  besieging  army 
from  the  tower.* 

Among  the  Romans,  the  attendance  of  the  tutor 
on  girls  as  well  as  boys  was  much  more  frequent, 
as  they  were  not  confined  at  home  according  to  the 
Grecian  custom.6  As  luxury  advanced  under  the 
emperors,  .t  was  strikingly  manifested  in  the  dress 
and  training  of  the  beautiful  young  slaves  who 
were  destined  to  become  pa.da.gagi,  cr,  as  they  were 
also  termed,  padagogia  and  pueri  pmdagogiani. 7  Au- 
gustus assigned  to  them  a  separate  place,  near  his 
own,  at  the  public  spectacles.8  Nero  gave  offence 
by  causing  free  boys  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
delicate  habits  of  peedagogi.9  After  this  period 
numbers  of  them  were  attached  to  the  imperial 
family  for  the  sake  of  taste  and  ornament,  and  not 
only  is  the  modern  word  page  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  appellation,  but  it  aptly  expresses  the  na- 
ture of  the  service  which  the  paedagogia  at  this  later 
era  afforded. 

In  palaces  and  other  great  houses  the  pages  slept 
and  lived  in  a  separate  apartment,  which  was  also 
called  pcedagogium.10 

♦PJ3DEROS  {naidipuc),  I.  a  name  applied  to 
the  Opal.  (Vid.  Opalus.) —  II.  Most  probably  the 
same  as  the  auiKa^  kpnadibv,  or,  in  other  words, 
according  to  Sprengel,  the  Quercus  faginea.11 

P^E'NULA  was  a  thick  cloak,  chiefly  used  by  the 
Romans  in  travelling  instead  of  the  toga,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  cold  and  rain.13  Hence  we  find 
the  expression  of  scindere  poenulam13  used  in  the 
sense  of  greatly  pressing  a  traveller  to  stay  at  one's 
house.  The  paenula  was  worn  by  women  as  wall 
as  by  men  in  travelling.1*  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  long  cloak  without  sleeves,  and  with  only  an  open- 
ing for  the  head,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  fig 
ure  taken  from  Bartholin!.  If  this  is  a  real  exam 
pie  of  a  paenula,  it  would  seem  that  the  dress  was 


1.  (Plato,  Alcib.,  i.,  p.  341,  ed.  Bnlcker.)— 2.  (Plaut.,  ]  t.)— * 
(Herod.,  viii.,  75. — Corn.  Ner  ,  Themist.,  iv.,  3. — Polvsm.,  i. 
30,  2.)— 4.  (Plato,  Lysis.,  p  145,  ed.  Bekker.)— 5.  "(Eunp , 
Phojn.,  87-210.)— 6.  (Val.  Max.,  vi.,  1,  3.)— 7.  (Plin.,  II.  N. 
xxxiii.,  12,  s.  54.— Sen.,  Episl.,  124.  —  Id.,  De  Vita  Beata,  17.- 
Tertull.,  Apol.,  13.)— 8.  (Sueton.,  Octav.,  44.)  — 9  (Sueton., 
Ner.,  28.)— 10.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  vii.,  27.)— 11  (Pausan.,  ii ,  10  — 
Adams,  Append  ,  s.  v.) — 12.  (Cic,  Pro  Mil.,  20.  —  Quintil.,  vi., 
3,  v  66.1—13.  (C  c.  ad  Att.,  xiii.,  33.)— 14  (Di*  34,  tit.  3,  s.  S3  ) 
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aewed  Id  from  about  hall  way  down,  and  was  divi- 
ded into  two  parts,  which  might  be  thrown  back 
by  the  wearer  so  as  to  leave  the  arms  comparative- 
ly free :  it  must  have  been  put  on  over  the  head. 
This  figure  explains  the  expression  of  C'cero,1 
"panula  irretitus  ,"  and  of  the  author  of  the  Dia- 
logus  de  Oratoribus,*  "  pxnulis  adstricti  et  velut  in- 
clu*i." 

Under  the  emperors  the  penula  was  worn  in  the 
city  as  a  protection  against  the  rain  and  cold,*  but 
women  were  forbidden  by  Alexander  Severus  to 
wear  h  in  the  city.*  At  one  time,  however,  the 
pamula  appwrq  to  have  been  commonly  worn  in 
the  city  instead  of  the  toga,  as  we  even  find  men- 
tion of  orators  wearing  it  when  pleading  causes  ;* 
but  this  fashion  was  probably  of  short  duration. 

The  paenula  was  usually  made  of  wool,6  and  par- 
ticularly of  that  kind  which  was  called  Gausapa 
(vid.  Gaosapa)  (pamda  gausapina').  It  was  also 
sometimes  made  of  leather  (panula  scortea*).  Sen- 
eca* speaks  of  "panula  aut  tcortea"  but  he  ap- 
pears only  to  use  this  expression  because  paenulae 
were  usually  made  of  wool.10 

*PJ20N'IA  (natovia),  the  same  with  the  Glycy- 
tidc  (y'M  <vm&n)  or  Paeony,  which  see. 

PAGANA'LIA.    ( Vid.  Paoi.) 

PAGVNI.    (Vid.  Pagi.) 

PAG  VNICA.    (  Vid.  Pila.) 

PAGI  were  fortified  places,  to  which  the  coun- 
try-people might  retreat  in  "-ase  of  a  hostile  inroad, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Servius 
TuUiua,11  though  the  division  of  the  country-people 
into  pagi  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Numa.'a  Each  of 
the  country  tribes  was  divided  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pagi,  which  name  was  given  to  the  country 
adjoining  the  fortified  village  as  well  as  to  the  vil- 
lage itself.  There  was  a  magistrate  at  the  head  of 
each  pagus,  who  kept  a  register  of  the  names  and 
of  the  property  of  all  persons  in  the  pagus,  raised 
the  taxes,  and  summoned  the  people,  when  neces- 
sary, to  war.  Each  pagus  had  its  own  sacred  rites, 
and  an  annual  festival  called  I'aganaha.1*  The  pa- 
gam,  or  inhabitants,  of  the  pagi,  had  their  regular 
meetings,  at  which  they  passed  resolutions,  many  of 
which  have  come  down  to  us.1*  The  division  of 
the  country-people  into  pagi  continued  to  the  latest 
times  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  we  find  frequent 
mention  of  the  magistrates  of  the  pagi  under  the 
names  of  magistri,  praefecti,  or  propositi  pagorum". 

The  term  pagani  is  often  used  in  opposition  to 
milites,  and  is  applied  to  all  who  were  not  soldiers, 
even  though  they  did  not  live  in  the  country  (mitt- 
tes  et  pagani1*).  Hence  we  find  pagani  or  citizens 
applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  soldiers  who  did 
not  perform  their  duty,"  in  the  same  way  as  Julius 
Cesar  addressed  his  rebellious  soldiers  on  one  oc- 
casion as  Quirites.  The  Christian  writers  gave  the 
name  of  pagani  to  those  persons  who  adhered  to 
the  old  Roman  rel  gion,  because  the  latter  continued 
to  be  generally  believed  by  the  country-people  after 
Christianity  became  the  prevailing  religion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  i».e  towns. 

PAIDONOMOS  (natdovduoc)  was  a  magistrate 
at  Sparta,  who  had  ihe  general  superintendence  of 
tli.:  education  of  the  boys.    His  office  was  consid- 
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ered  very  honourable,  and  he  wis  always  cnosei 
from  the  noblest  citizens.  He  had  to  make  a  gen- 
eral inspection  of  the  boys,  and  to  punish  very  se- 
verely all  those  who  had  been  negligent  or  idle , 
for  which  purpose  fianyoipdpoi  were  assigned  to  him 
by  Lycurgus.  Those  who  were  refractory  he  might 
bring  before  the  ephors.  The  more  immediate  in- 
spection of  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  boy* 
belonged  to  magistrates  called  ptdiaioi.1  [Vid.  Bi 
dimi.) 

PAIDOTRIBAI  (naidorpi6ai).  (Vid.  Gymnasi 
um,  p.  483.) 

PAINTING  (Ptctura;  Ars  delineandi ;  Tpa^i) 
Tpa<piK7),  2.uypa<f>ia).  I.  The  art  of  imitating  the 
appearances  of  bodies  upon  an  even  surface,  bj 
means  of  light  and  shade  of  colour,  was  an  art 
most  extensively  cultivated  by  the  ancients,  but 
especially  by  the  Greeks,  among  whom  it  was  cer 
tainly  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  technical  de 
velopment. 

II.  Authorities — The  principal  original  sources  of 
information  upon  the  history  of  ancient  art,  are 
Pausanias,  the  elder  Pliny,  and  Quintilian ;  the 
writings  also  of  Lucian,  .Elian,  Aristotle,  Athense- 
us,  Plutarch,  the  elder  and  younger  Philostratus, 
and  Cicero,  contain  many  hints  and  maxims  inval 
uable  to  the  historian  of  art.  The  best  modern 
works  on  the  subject  are :  Junius,  "  De  Pictura 
Veterum,"  and  the  "  Catalogus  Artificum,"  Roter., 
1694,  folio,  which  contain  almost  all  the  passages 
in  ancient  authors  relating  to  the  arts ;  but  the 
Catalogue  is  the  more  valuable  portion  of  the  work 
Sillig,  "  Catalogus  Artificum,"  Dresden,  1827,  8vo, 
an  indispensable  supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of  Ju- 
nius; this  excellent  work,  written  equally  for  the 
scholar  and  the  artist,  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish under  the  title  of  a  "Dictionary  of  the  Artists 
of  Antiquity,"  1837  (an  important  error,  however, 
in  this  translation  demands  notice  ;  the  term  enam- 
el is  throughout  erroneously  used  in  the  place  of 
encaustic) ;  Miiller,  "  Handbuch  der  Archaologie  der 
Kunst,"  Breslau,  1835,  8vo,  2d  ed.,  a  most  useful 
work,  but  written  more  for  the  antiquary  than  the 
artist ;  Bbttiger,  "  Ideen  zur  Archaologie  der  Male- 
rei,"  Dresden,  1811,  8vo,  first  part,  from  the  earli- 
est times  until  Polygnotus  and  his  contemporaries, 
inclusive ;  Durand,  "  Histoire  de  la  Peinture  An- 
cienne,"  London,  1725,  folio,  a  translation  of  book 
xxxv.  of  Pliny,  with  copious  notes;  Carlo  Dati, 
"  Vite  dei  Pittori  Antichi,"  Florence,  1667,  4to,  the 
lives  of  Zeuxis,  Parrhasius,  Apelles,  and  Protoge- 
nes ;  Thiersch,  "  Ueber  die  epochen  der  bildenden 
Kunst  unter  den  Griechen,"  Munich,  1829,  8vo., 
2d  ed. ;  Raoul  Rochette,  "  Recherches  sur  l'em- 
ploi  de  la  Peinture."  &c,  Paris,  1836,  4to. ;  and  the 
lectures  of  Fuseli  upon  ancient  painting,  and  of 
Flavin. hi  upon  sculpture.  Other  works  have  been 
written  upon  general  and  particular  subjects  bear- 
ing more  or  less  upon  painting,  such  as  those  of 
Heyne,  Meyer,  Hirt,  Hermann,  Kugler,  Volkel,  Ja- 
cobs, Creuzer,  Grund,  Caylus,  Levesque,  Millin, 
D'Hanearville,  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Inghirami, 
Visconti,  Millingen,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  Of  the  celebrated  work  of  VVinckel- 
mann,  "  Ceschichle  der  Kunst  des  Alterthums," 
only  a  very  small  portion  is  devoted  to  painting. 

III.  Painting  in  it*  earliest  state. — The  legend* 
relating  to  the  origin  of  painting  in  Greece,  though 
they  may  have  no  real  historical  value,  are  at  least 
interesting  to  the  lovers  t  f  art.  One  legend,  which 
is  recorded  by  Pliny,*  and  is  adverted  to  by  Athen- 
agoras,'  relates  the  origin  of  the  delineation  of  a 
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snadow  or  shade  (ania,  oniaypa$T)x),  which  is  the  es- 1 
sential  principle  of  design,  the  basis  of  the  imita- 
tive and  plastic  arts.  The  legend  runs  as  follows :  I 
The  daughter  of  a  certain  Dibutades,  a  potter  of  j 
Sicyon,  at  Corinth,  struck  with  the  shadow  of  her 
■over,  who  was  about  to  leave  her,  cast  by  her 
lamp  upon  the  wall,  drew  its  outline  (umbram  ex  fa- 
rie  lineis  circumscripsit)  with  such  force  and  fidelity, 
that  her  father  cut  away  the  plaster  within  the  out- 
line, and  took  an  impression  from  the  wall  in  clay, 
which  he  baked  with  the  rest  of  his  pottery.  This 
singular  production,  according  to  tradition,  was  still 
preserved  in  Corinth  until  the  destruction  of  the 
city  by  Mummius.  There  seem  to  be,  however, 
other  claimants  to  the  honour  of  having  invented 
skiagraphy  (oiciaypaQia).  Athenagoras2  mentions 
Saurias  of  Samos,  who  traced  his  horse's  shadow 
in  the  sun  with  the  point  of  his  spear,  and  Crato 
of  Sicyon,  whom  he  styles  the  inventor  of  drawing 
or  outline  (ypaQturi),  for  he  was  the  first  to  practise 
the  art  upon  tablets  with  prepared  grounds  (tv  iri- 
vaici  'kehevKuntvy).  Pliny3  mentions,  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  Aristotle,  that  Euchir  (Ei^eip),  a  relation 
of  Daedalus,  invented  painting  in  Greece.  Although 
Pliny's  account*  of  tne  origin  and  progress  of  paint- 
ing in  Greece  is  somewhat  circumstantial,  his  in- 
formation can  still  not  be  considered  as  authentic 
(natter  of  history ;  and  the  existence  of  several  of 
the  most  ancient  artists,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
many  Greek  writers,  is  very  questionable.  Besides 
those  already  spoken  of,  we  find  mention  of  Philo- 
cles  of  Egypt ;  Cleanthes,  Ardices,  and  Cleophan- 
Uis  of  Corinth ;  Telephanes  of  Sicyon,  Eugrammus, 
and  others.  (Upon  the  meanings  of  some  of  these 
names,  see  Bottiger,  Ideen  zur  Archaologie,  p.  138, 
and  Thiersch,  Epoch.,  &c,  note  22.) 

Sculpture  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  more  an- 
cient, art  thai*  painting ;  but  this  arises  from  an  im- 
perfect comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  two  arts, 
which  are  one  in  origin,  end,  and  principle,  and  dif- 
fer only  in  their  development.  Design  is  the  basis 
at  ooth ;  colour  is  essential  to  neither,  nor  can  it  be 
said  to  belong  more  particularly  to  the  latter  (ypa<jf- 
ikt))  than  to  the  former  (7rAaari«^).  Coloured  works 
in  plastic,  in  imitation  of  nature,  were  in  ancient 
times  as  common,  and  probably  more  so,  than  col- 
oured designs;  the  majority  of  the  illustrations 
upon  the  vases  are  colourless.  The  staining  of  the 
human  body,  or  the  colouring  of  images,  is  the  com- 
mon notion  of  the  origin  of  painting ;  but  simple 
colouring  and  painting,  strictly  speaking,  are  quite 
distinct ;  the  uistinction  between  "to  colour,"  xp"- 
*eiv,  colorem  inducere,  and  "to  paint,"  faypaQeiv, 
finger  e,  delineare. 6  The  colouring  of  the  early  wood- 
en images,  the  ancient  !-6ava  or  the  kppal,  the  vak- 
"kafaa  and  the  6ai5aXa,  must  have  certainly  prece- 
ded any  important  essays  in  painting,  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  forms  upon  an  even  surface  by  means 
of  colour  and  light  and  shade  combined.  But  this 
is  no  stage  in  the  art  of  painting,  and  these  figures 
were  most  probably  coloured  by  the  artists  who 
made  them,  by  the  old  nMarai.  or  ip/ioyXv<j>ai  them- 
selves ;  the  existence,  however,  of  the  art  of  design 
is  established  by  the  existence  of  the  plastic  art. 
It  is  perhaps  to  this  species  of  painting  that  Pliny 
alludes  when  he  says,'  "  Plasta.  laudatissimi  fuere 
Damophilus  et  Gorgasus  iidemque  pictores." 

We  will  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  consider  the 
gradual  development  of  painting,  and  the  informa- 
tion relating  to  its  progressive  steps,  preserved  in 
ancient  writers.  The  simplest  form  of  design  or 
drawing  (ypaQinii)  is  the  outline  of  a  shadow,  with- 
out tny  intermediate  markings,  or  the  shape  of  a 
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|  shadow  itself  (a  silhouette),  in  black  white,  tr  li 

I  colour  (umbra  tiomims  tmets  circumducta) ;  this  kind 
I  of  drawing  was  termed  asiaypaQio.  But  this  sim- 
j  pie  figure  or  shade,  okio.  [(TKiaypd/i/ia),  when  in  col- 
our, was  also  essentially  a  monochrom  (jiovoxpufia- 
rov).  The  next  step  was  the  outline,  the  "  pictura 
linearis,"  the  monogram  (fiovoypa/i/xov) ;  this  is  sai4 
to  have  been  invented  by  Philocles  of  Egypt  01 
Cleanthes  of  Corinth,  but  first  practised  by  Ardiceg 
of  Corinth  and  Telephanes  of  Sicyon  ;  it  was  the 
complete  outline  with  the  inner  markings,  still  with- 
out colour,  such  as  we  find  upon  the  ancient  vases, 
or  such  as  the  celebrated  designs  of  Flaxman,  which 
are  perfect  monograms.  These  outlines  were  most 
probably  originally  practised  upon  a  white  ground 
{iv  mvaxi  \elevKUfievt,)),  for  Pliny  remarks  that  they 
were  first  coloured  by  Cleophantus  of  Corinth,  who 
used  "  testa  trita,"  by  which  we  should  perhaps  un- 
derstand that  he  was  the  first  to  draw  them  upon  a 
coloured  or  red  ground,  such  as  that  of  the  vases.1 
The  next  step  is  the  more  perfect  form  of  the 
monochrom,  alluded  to  above ;  in  this,  light  and 
shade  were  introduced,  and  in  its  mostpertect  state 
it  was,  in  everything  that  is  essential,  a  perfect 
picture.  "  These  "  monochromata"  were  practised 
in  all  times,  and  by  the  greatest  masters.  Pliny, 
speaking  of  Zeuxis,"  says,  "pinxit  et  monochromata 
ex  albo  ;"  ex  albo,  that  is,  in  gray  and  gray,  similar  to 
the  chtariscuri  of  the  Italians.  They  are  described 
by  Quintilian,'  "  qui  singulis  pinxerunt  coloribus,  alia 
tamen  emmentiora,  alia  reductiora  fecerunt."  They 
were  painted  also  red  in  red.  Pliny*  tells  us  that 
the  old  masters  painted  them  in  vermilion,  "  Cin- 
nabari  veteres,  qua;  etiam  nunc  vacant  chromata,  pinge- 
bant,"  and  also  in  red  lead,  but  that  afte-ward  the 
rubrica  or  red  ochre  was  substituted  for  these  col 
ours,  being  of  a  more  delicate  and  moie  agreeable 
tint. 

Hygiemon,  Dinias,  and  Charmadas  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny4  as  having  been  famous  ancient 
monochromists ;  their  age  is  not  known,  but  they 
most  probably  practised  the  simpler  form,  such  as 
we  find  upon  the  most  ancient  vases.  Foui  monc- 
chroms  in  the  latter  style,  red  in  red,  were  discov- 
ered in  Herculaneum.6  They  are  paintings  of  a 
late  date,  and  are  of  considerable  merit  in  every  re- 
spect, but  the  colours  have  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  heat,  and  the  pictures  are  in  some  places  de- 
faced ;  they  are  painted  upon  marble.  They  were 
probably  all  executed  by  the  same  artist,  Alexander 
of  Athens.  AAEEANAPOZ  A0HNAIO2  ErPA- 
<pEN  is  an  inscription  upon  one  of  them,7  which 
represents  five  females,  with  their  names  attached, 
two  of  whom  are  playing  at  the  ancient  game  with 
the  tali  (aaTpayaliafioc).  These  tablets  are  in  the 
collection  of  ancient  paintings  of  the  Museo-Bor- 
bonico  at  Naples,  Nos.  408,  409,  410,  411. 

The  next  and  last  essential  step  towards  the  full 
development  or  establishment  of  the  art  of  painting 
(faypatpta)  was  the  proper  application  of  local  col- 
ours in  accordance  with  nature.  This  is,  however, 
quite  a  distinct  process  from  the  simple  application 
of  a  variety  of  colours  before  light  and  shade  were 
properly  understood,  although  each  subject  may 
have  had  its  own  absolute  colour.  The  local  colour 
of  an  object  is  the  colour  or  appearance  it  assumes 
in  a  particular  light  or  position,  which  colour  de- 
pends upon,  and  changes  with,  the  light  and  the 
surrounding  objects  ;  this  was  not  thoroughly  un 
derstood  until  a  very  late  period,  but  there  will  b« 
occasion  to  sppak  of  this  hereafter.  Probably  Eu 
marus  of  Athens,  and  certainly  Cimon  of  Cieonae 
belonged  to  the  class  of  ancient  tetrachromists  or 
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plw.hromists,  for  painting  in  a  variety  of  colours, 
without  a  due,  or,  at  least,  a  partial  observance  of 
the  laws  of  light  and  shade,  is  simply  polychromy  ; 
and  a  picture  of  this  latter  description  is  a  much 
more  simple  effort  than  the  rudest  forms  of  the 
raonochrom  in  chiaroscuro.  There  are  a  few  exam- 
ples of  this  kind  of  polychrom  upon  the  most  ancient 
rases.  In  the  works  of  Eumarus  of  Athens,  how- 
ever, there  must  have  been  some  attention  to  light 
and  shade,  and  in  those  of  Cimon  of  Cleonae  still 
more.  The  names  of  Eumarus  and  Cimon  are 
generally  connected  with  each  other,  but  Eumarus 
must  have  preceded  Cimon  some  time.  He  was 
the  first,  according  to  Pliny,1  who  distinguished 
the  male  from  the  female  in  painting  :  "  qui  primus 
in  piclura  marem  feminamque  discreverit,  .  .  .Jiguras 
omnes  imitan  ausum."  The  most  obvious  distinction 
which  here  suggests  itself  can  be  scarcely  alluded 
to  by  Pliny,  or  Eumarus  must  belong  to  a  very  early 
period,  for  we  find  that  distinction  very  decidedly 
given  on  even  the  most  ancient  vases,  whenever 
the  figure  is  naked.  That  Eumarus  dared  or  ven- 
tured to  imitate  all  figures,  may  imply  that  he  made 
every  distinction  between  the  male  and  the  female, 
giving  also  to  each  sex  a  characteristic  style  of  de- 
sign, and  even  in  the  compositions,  draperies,  atti- 
tudes, and  complexions  of  his  figures,  clearly  illus- 
trating the  dispositions  and  attributes  of  each,  ex- 
hibiting a  robust  and  vigorous  form  in  the  males, 
and  making  the  females  slighter  and  more  delicate. 
These  qualities  are  all  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
imperfect  state  of  the  art  of  even  so  early  a  period, 
and  they  may  also  he  very  evident,  notwithstanding 
ill-arranged  composition,  defective  design,  crude 
colour,  and  a  hard  and  tasteless  execution. 

IV.  Painting  in  Aria  Minor  and  in  Magna  Gra- 
tia — It  is  singular  that  the  poems  of  Homer  do  not 
contain  any  mention  of  painting  as  an  imitative  art, 
nor  is  there  mention  of  any  artist  similar  to  Daeda- 
lus, or  Hephaestus,  or  Vulcan,  who  might  represent 
the  class  of  painters.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able, since  Horner  speaks  of  rich  and  elaborate  em- 
broidery as  something  not  uncommon  ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  mention  the  splendid  diplax  of  Helen,'  in 
which  were  worked  many  battles  of  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  fought  on  her  account.  This  embroidery 
is  actual  painting  in  principle,  and  is  a  species  of 
painting  in  practice  ,  and  it  was  considered  such  by 
the  Romans,  who  termed  it  "  pictura  textili*,'" 
"  texlili  slragulo,  magnificis  operilus  pir.to  ;"*  that  is, 
painted  with  the  needle,  embroidered,  acu  picto 
(jnngebat  acu.?  piclus  acu*).  The  various  allusions 
also  to  other  arts,  similar  in  nature  to  painting,  are 
sufficient  to  prove  that  painting  must  have  existed 
in  some  degree  in  Homer's  time,  although  the  only 
kind  of  painting  he  notices  is  the  "red-cheeked" 
and  "  purple-cheeked  ships"  (vrjec  /iiXtottu^di  ;' 
viae  Quivatumiftyouc*),  and  an  ivory  ornament  for 
the  faces  of  horses,  which  a  Maeonian  or  Carian 
woman  colours  with  purple.*  The  description  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  worked  by  Vulcan  in  various 
coloured  metals,  satisfactorily  establishes  the  fact 
that  the  plastic  art  must  have  attained  a  consider- 
able degree  of  development  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
and  therefore  determines  also  the  existence  of  the 
ftft  of  design  (ars  delincandi ;  yiiapmfi). 

Tainting  seems  to  have  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  Asia  Minor,  while  it  was  still  in  its  infancy 
in  Greece,  for  Candaules,  king  of  Lydia  (B.C.  716), 
is  said  to  have  purchased  at  a  high  price  a  painting 
of  Bularchus,  which  represented  a  battle  of  the 
Magnetes."   This  tradition,  however,  is  rejected  by 


J.  (text.,  34  )-2.  (II.,  in.,  128.)— 3.  (Cic,  Verr.,  II.,  iv..  I.) 
i.  (W..  Timc.,  ».,8I.)— 5.  (Ovid,  Met.,  ¥i.,  23.)— 6.  (V,rt-  ,  I: 
h.,581.)— 7.  f II.,  ii.,  637.)— 8.  (Od.,  ii.,  123.1-9.  (li  .n  .lll  | 
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Muller,1  for  the  insufficient  reason  that  Pliny,  in  lhe 

second  passage  quoted,  uses  the  expression  "  Mag- 
netum  exitn  or  excidii"  instead  of  "  Magnetum  jr<e 
Hum,"  as  in  the  first ;  since  the  only  known  de 
struction  if  Magnesia  took  place,  according  to  Ar- 
chilochus  through  the  Treres,  under  Ardys,  the 
successor  of  Gyges,  after  Olym.  26  (B.C.  677), 
about  40  years  after  the  death  of  Candaules.  Thif> 
date  is,  however,  doubtful ;  but,  supposing  the  con- 
trary, the  expression  "  in  qua  eral  Magnetum  prat- 
hum'  is  sufficiently  clear  and  decisive,  independent- 
ly of  it.*  It  would  appear,  from  the  expression  of 
Pliny,'  that  Candaules  paid  the  painter  as  much 
gold  coin  as  would  cover  the  picture.  This  paint- 
ing of  Bularchus  is  not  an  isolated  fact  in  evidence 
of  the  early  cultivation  of  painting  in  Asia  ;  there 
is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Ezekiel,  who  prophesied 
about  600  B.C.,  relating  to  pictures  of  the  Assyri- 
ans :*  "  Men  portrayed  upon  the  wall,  the  images 
of  the  Chaldeans  portrayed  vrith  vermilion,  girded 
with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  at- 
tire upon  their  beads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look  to, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Babylonians  of  Chaldea,  the 
land  of  their  nativity." 

The  old  Ionic  or  Asiatic  painting,  the  "genus  pic- 
tura Asiaticum,"  as  Pliny3  terms  it,  most  probably 
flourished  at  the  same  time  with  the  Ionic  architec- 
ture, and  continued  as  an  independent  school  until 
the  sixth  century  B  C,  when  the  Ionians  lost  their 
liberty,  and  with  their  liberty  their  art.  Herodotus' 
mentions  that,  when  Harpagus  besieged  the  town  of 
Phocaea  (B.C.  544),  the  inhabitants  collected  all 
their  valuables,  their  statues  and  votive  offerings 
from  the  temples,  leaving  only  their  paintings,  and 
such  works  in  metal  or  of  stone  as  could  not  easily 
be  removed,  and  fled  with  them  to  the  island  of 
Chios  ;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  paintings 
were  not  only  valued  by  the  Phocaeans,  but  also 
common  among  them.  Herodotus'  also  informs  u» 
that  Mandrocles  of  Samos,  who  constructed  for  Da 
rius  Hystaspis  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bos- 
porus (B.C.  508),  had  a  picture  painted  represent- 
ing the  passage  jf  Darius's  army,  and  the  king  seat 
ed  on  a  throne,  reviewing  the  troops  as  they  passed, 
which  he  dedicated  in  the  Temple  of  Hera  at 
Samos. 

After  the  conquest  of  Ionia,  Sainos  became  the 
seat  of  the  arts.'  The  Heraeum  at  Samos,  in  which 
the  picture  of  Mandrocles  was  placed,  was  a  gener- 
al depository  for  works  of  art,  and  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  appears  to  have  been  particularly  rich  in 
paintings,  for  he  terms  it  a  "  picture-gallery"  (mv- 
ano&T)itn'>).  Consecrated  or  votive  pictures  on  pan- 
els or  tablets  (nivaxec  avaiceifitvot  or  y/iaQai  avaxei- 
litvai)  constituted  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
kvaOijfMTa  or  votive  offerings  in  the  temples  of 
Greece,  most  of  which,  in  a  later  period,  had  a  dis- 
tinct building  or  gallery  {oiKtj/ia)  attached  to  them, 
disposed  for  the  reception  of  pictures  and  works  of 
this  class  10 

After  the  decline  of  the  Ionian  art,  it  flourished 
among  the  Greeks  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  especial- 
ly in  Crotona,  Sybaris,  and  Tarentum.  Aristotle" 
speaks  of  a  magnificent  cloth  or  pallium  (ifiu.Tiov\ of 
Alcisthenes  of  Sybaris,  which  measured  15  cubits, 
was  of  the  richest  purple,  and  in  it  were  worked 
the  representations  of  cities,  of  gods,  and  of  men. 
It  came  afterward  into  the  possession  of  the  tyrant 
Dionysius  the  elder,  who  sold  it  to  the  Cart  ha  gin 
ians  for  120  talents.  This  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  painting  among  the  Italiots,  and 
even  of  painting  of  a  higji  degree. 

I.  Mi  tiSol.,<kc.,v74.)— 8.  ( Kid.  Clinton,  Put  Hellm  Ub 
712,  3.J-3.  (vi...  30.)— 4.  (inn.,  14,  15.)— t.  (xxx¥  36,1  75.j 
—It.  (i.,  164.)-  7.  (■¥.,  88.)— 8.  (Herod.,  ill.,  60.)  —  0.  tu.,  p 
637.)— 10.  (I'nii,.,  i.,  22,  ,  4  ;  I.,  25,  $  I,  2  — Athonirii.  tin.,  ■ 
606,  4.— Str.ilx..  ii..  p.  3Sf  —II.  (De  Mirab.  A»«<  tilt    •  N.) 
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Pliny  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  painting 
was  established  throughout  Italy  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.1  He  mentions  some 
most  ancient  paintings  at  Caere ;  and  a  naked  group 
of  Helen  and  Atalanta,  of  beautiful  forms,  painted 
upon  the  wall  of  a  temple  at  Lanuvium,  and  some 
paintings  by  the  same  artist  in  the  Temple  of  Juno 
at  Aidea,  accompanied  with  an  inscription  in  an- 
cient Latin  characters,  recording  the  name  of  the 
artist  and  the  gratitude  of  Ardea.* 

V.  Painting  in  Greece. — Cimon  of  Cleonae  is  the 
first  important  character  we  meet  with  in  the  histo- 
ry of  painting  in  Greece.  His  exact  period  is  very 
uncertain,  but  he  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
Solon,  and  lived  at  least  a  century  before  Polygno- 
tus.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  as  Pliny  supposes, 
that  he  must  have  preceded  Bularchus,  which  would 
place  him  two  centuries  earlier,  as  he  may  have 
easily  acquired  the  art  in  one  of  the  Ionian  cities, 
for  in  the  time  of  Solon  there  was  a  very  extensive 
intercourse  between  Greece  and  the  Asiatic  colo- 
nies. The  superior  quality  of  the  works  of  Cimon, 
to  which  Pliny  and  /Elian  bear  sufficient  testimony, 
is  a  strong  reason  for  assigning  him  a  later  date  ; 
but  his  having  been  contemporary  with  Dionysius 
of  Colophon,  who  copied  the  works  of  Polygnotus, 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.  This  has  been  in- 
ferred from  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Cimon  in 
connexion  with  that  of  Dionysius  in  Simonides;8 
but,  as  Muller*  has  observed,  MIkuv  ought  to  be 
there  most  probably  substituted  for  Ktfiuv. 

Cimon  improved  upon  the  inventions  of  Eumarus ; 
he  was  the  first  who  madf  foreshortenings  (catagra- 
■pha),  and  drew  the  figure  in  a  variety  of  attitudes  ; 
he  first  made  muscular  articulations,  indicated  the 
veins,  and  gave  natural  folds  to  drapery.6  The 
term  "  catagrapha,"  which  Pliny  uses,  evidently 
signifies  any  oblique  view  of  the  figure  or  counte- 
nance whatever,  whether  in  profile  or  otherwise  ; 
in  technical  language,  foreshortenings. 

We  learn  from  ^Elian*  that  Cimon  was  much  bet- 
ter paid  for  his  works  t  han  any  of  his  predecessors. 
This  alone  implies  a  great  superiority  in  his  works 
and  a  vast  improvement  in  art.  He  appears  to  have 
emancipated  painting  from  its  archaic  rigidity ;  and 
his  works  probably  occupied  a  middle  place  between 
the  productions  of  the  earlier  school  and  those  of 
Polygnotus  of  Thasos. 

At  the  time  of  Polygnotus  (B.C.  460),  partly  on 
account  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
Greek  character  subsequent  to  the  Persian  invasion, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  his  own  great  works 
in  Athens  and  at  Delphi,  painting  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  all  Greece ;  but,  previous  to  this  time, 
the  only  cities  that  had  paid  any  considerable  atten- 
tion to  it  were  Mgm&,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  Athens. 
Sicyon  and  Corinth  had  long  been  famous  for  their 
paintings,  upon  vases  and  upon  articles  of  furniture ; 
the  school  of  Athens  was  of  much  later  date  than 
the  others,  and  had  attained  no  celebrity  whatever, 
until  the  arrival  of  Polygnotus  from  Thasos  raised 
:t  to  that  pre-eminence  which,  through  various  cir- 
cumstances, it  continued  to  maintain  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  although  very  few  of  the  great  paint- 
ers of  Greece  were  natives  of  Athens. 

It  has  been  attempted  hitherto,  as  far  as  our  space 
would  admit  of,  to  trace  the  progressive  steps  of 
Grecian  painting  from  its  infancy  until  it  attained 
that  degree  of  development  requisite  to  entitle  it  to 
the  name  of  an  independent  art ,  but,  before  enter- 
;ng  upon  the  consideration  of  the  painting  of  the 
Greeks  in  its  complete  development,  it  will  be  well 
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to  examine  both  then  technic  systems  and  then  liiu 
chanical  means. 

VI.  Technic.  —  Vehicles,  Materials,  Jf-c.  (<j>dpftan<t 
IXai,  &cl).  The  Greeks  painted  with  wax,  resins, 
and  in  water-colours,  to  which  they  gave  a  propw 
consistency,  according  to  the  materia!  upon  whicu 
they  painted,  with  gum  (gummi),  glue  (glutinum), 
and  the  white  of  egg  (ovi  albumen) ;  gum  and  glue 
were  the  most  common.  It  does  not  appear  that 
they  ever  painted  in  oil ;  the  only  mention  of  oil  in 
ancient  writers  in  connexion  with  painting  is  the 
small  quantity  which  entered  into  the  composition 
of  encaustic  varnish,  to  temper  it.a  They  painted 
upon  wood,  clay,  plaster,  stone,  parchment,  and  can 
vass  ;  the  last  was,  according  to  one  account,*  not 
used  till  the  time  of  Nero  j  and  though  this  state- 
ment appears  to  be  doubtful  ("  depictam  in  tabula  si- 
pariove  imaginem  rei"*),  the  use  of  canvass  must 
have  been  of  late  introduction,  as  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  it  having  been  employed  by  the  Greek  paint- 
ers of  the  best  periods.  They  generally  painted 
upon  panels  or  tablets  (nivanec,  mvaKia,  tabula,  ta- 
bella),  and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  upon  walls ;  and  an 
easel  similar  to  what  is  now  used  was  common 
among  the  ancients,  who  called  it  bxpidae  or  na\v- 
faf.4  Even  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  when  wall-paint- 
ing was  common,  those  only  who  painted  easel-pic- 
tures (tabula)  were  held  in  esteem  :  "  sed  nulla  glo- 
ria artificum  est  nisi  eorum  qui  tabulas  ptnxere  ;"* 
that  is,  those  who  painted  history  or  fable  upon 
panels,  in  what  is  termed  the  historic  or  great  style, 
the  megalographia  of  Vitruvius,'  and  the  xPVaroypa- 
fia  of  Plutarch.8  These  panels,  when  finished,  Wde 
fixed  into  frames  of  various  descriptions  and  mate- 
rials,' and  encased  in  walls.10  The  ornamental 
panel-painting  in  the  houses  of  Pompeii  is  evident- 
ly an  imitation  of  this  more  ancient  and  more  costly 
system  of  decorating  walls.  The  wood  of  which 
these  panels  or  tablets  were  generally  made  was 
called  larch  ( abies  larix,  lanx  femina,  'EAdr^11  ), 
and  they  were  grounded  or  prepared  for  painting 
with  chalk  or  white  plaster  ;  this  prepared  ground 
was  termed  XevKwpa,  which  term  was  applied,  also, 
to  the  tablet  itself  when  thus  prepared13  (tv  mvam 
'ke'kevKUfievif)13). 

The  style  or  cestrum  used  in  drawing  and  loi 
spreading  the  wax  colours,  pointed  at  one  end  and 
broad  and  flat  at  the  other,  was  termed  ypa<pic  by 
the  Greeks  and  cestrum  by  the  Romans ;  it  was 
generally  made  of  metal.  There  is  a  representation 
of  an  instrument  of  this  description  in  one  of  the 
paintings  of  Herculaneum. 14  The  hair-pencil  (pem- 
alius,  penicillum)  was  termed  vKoypafyic,  and  appa- 
rently, also,  f>a66cov  (xpa&iv  Sid  rov  f>a66iov  :16  r-d 
Letronne,  Encaustic,  Journ.  des  Sav.,  Sept ,  1835,  on 
the  meaning  of  (>a6dwv). 

The  ancients  used  also  a  palette  very  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  moderns,  although  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  absolute  mention  of  the  palette  in  any 
ancient  author.  The  fact,  however,  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  figure  of  Painting  discovered  in  the 
so-called  Pantheon  at  Pompeii,  which  holds  the  pal- 
ette and  brushes  in  her  left  hand.16  In  the  same 
work  (plate  98),  a  female  who  is  painting  is  repre- 
sented holding  something  in  her  left  hand  which  ap- 
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jx;ais  to  be  a  palette,  but  it  is  not  well  defined  even  , 
,n  tLe  original.    (Museum  of  Naples,  No  383,  "La  j 
femme  Peintre,"  Pompei.    In  the  Amichita  d'Erco- 
uino,  it  is  given  as  a  female  copying  a  Hermes,  vol.  j 
vii.,  pi.  1.)    In  the  grotesque  drawing  of  a  portrait- 
fainter  at  work,  copied  by  Mazois'  from  a  picture 
lb  the  Casa  Carolina  at  Pompeii,  a  small  table  serves 
as  a  palette,  and  stands  close  to  his  right  hand ;  it 
appears  to  have  seventeen  different  tints  upon  it. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  "  tabella"  of  Pliny  and 
;he  iuvukiov  of  Pollux  (or  even  the  irv&ov*)  signi- 
fied also  palette  as  well  as  tablet. 

The  ancient  authors  have  left  us  less  information 
concerning  the  media  or  vehicles  {(jtappaxa)  used  by 
the  painters  of  antiquity  than  on  any  other  matter 
connected  with  ancient  painting.  Gum  and  glue, 
commis.  gummi,  glutinum,  glutinum  taurinum,  were 
evidently  in  common  use.s  Pliny*  speaks  of  a  sar- 
cocolla  (Penan  Sarcocolla,  Linnaeus)  as  a  gum  most 
useful  to  painters.  The  Greeks  received  it  from 
Persia.6  Its  substance  has  been  analyzed  by  M. 
Pelletier.* 

Mastich,  a  resin  of  the  Pistacia  Lentiscus,  now  ! 
much  used  by  painters,  is  also  mentioned  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers;7  the  best  was  produced  in  the 
island  of  Chios.  It  was  termed  ^rivr/  oxiv'ivti  and 
iiaoTixri,  also  anavdivh  paorixri,  resina  lenliscina, 
mastiche.  There  were  various  kinds ;  Pliny  men-  j 
lions  a  kind  from  Pontus  which  resembled  bitumen,  j 
This  resin  was  not  improbably  mixed  with  the  Punic 
wax  prepared  for  painting  in  encaustic ;  for  the 
Abate  Requeno,  who  made  many  experiments  in 
encaustic  (Saggi  sul  ristabilimento  ileli'  aiitica  arte 
dei  Greet  e  Romani  pittori,  Parma,  1787),  asserts 
that  it  amalgamates  well  with  wax ;  the  same  wri- 
ter is  also  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  encaustic 
painters  used  also  amber  (sucernum)  and  frankin- 
cense or  olibanum  (Thus  musculum)  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  colours.  Pliny,"  speaking  of  verdigris, 
remarks  that  it  was  sometimes  mixed  with  frankin- 
cense. He  also  mentions'  other  resins  and  sub- 
stances which  are  useful  to  painters,  and10  particu- 
larly turpentine  ( terebinthina ),  of  which,  as  now, 
there  were  formerly  various  kinds.11 

The  method  of  preparing  wax,  or  Punic  wax  (ce- 
ra  Pumea),  as  it  was  termed,  is  preserved  in  Pliny" 
and  Dioscorides."  It  was  the  ordinary  yellow  wax, 
purified  and  bleached  by  being  boiled  three  distinct 
times  in  sea-water,  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitre, 
applying  fresh  water  each  time.  When  taken  out 
of  the  water  the  third  time,  it  was  covered  with  a 
thin  cloth  and  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Wax  thus 
purified  was  mixed  with  all  species  of  colours,  and 
prepaied  for  painting  ;  but  it  was  applied,  also,  to 
many  other  uses,  as  polishing  statues,  walls,  &c. 

Pliny  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  bitumen  or  asphaltum 
(aoQaXToc),  the  ordinary,  and  a  white  Babylonian  bi- 
tumen.14 It  was  used  as  a  varnish  for  bronze  stat- 
ues. For  an  account  of  the  colours  used  by  the 
ancient  painters,  see  the  article  Coi.orbs. 

VII.  Method*  of  1'aintmg. — There  were  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  painting  practised  by  the  ancients, 
in  water  colours  and  in  wax,  both  ol  which  were 
practised  in  various  ways.  Ol  the  former,  the  prin- 
cipal were  fresco,  al  fresco;  anil  the  various  kinds 
of  distemper  (a  tempera),  with  glue,  with  the  white 
of  egg,  or  with  gums  (a  guazzo) ;  anil  with  wax  or 
tesins  when  these  were  rendered  by  anv  means  TO> 
i  cles  that  could  he  worked  with  water     Wax  lie- 
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comes  a  water-colour  medium  whtn  boiled  *iu 
sarcocolla  or  mastich,  according  to  the  Abate  Re- 
queno, who  mixed  five  ounces  of  mastich  with  twe 
of  wax,  which,  when  boiled,  he  cooled  in  a  basin  of 
water  ;  turpentlt.e  becomes  such  when  well  mixed 
with  the  white  of  egg  and  water.  The  yolk  of  ega 
when  mixed  with  vinegar,  also  makes  a  gocd  work 
ing  vehicle  for  this  species  of  painting,  but  it  does 
not  require  water.  Of  the  latter  mode,  or  painting 
in  wax,  the  principal  was  through  fire  dii  nvpoc), 
termed  encaustic  ( kyKawTmr),  encauslica ).  The 
painting  in  wax,  ktip'-  .i  <jic,  or  ship  painting  (ince- 
ramenta  namum1),  was  distinct  from  encaustic'  (K17- 
poypatyig.  KUTeniTroiKiWro,  which  is  distinct  from  el- 
Kovec  .  .  .  .  ev  ey-Kav/xaat  ypa<pop.evai  61a  nvpbc3). 

Fresco  was  probably  little  employed  by  the  an- 
cients for  works  of  imitative  art,  but  it  appeals  to 
have  been  the  ordinary  method  of  simply  colouring 
walls,  especially  among  the  Romans.  The  walls 
were  divided  into  compartments  or  panels,  which 
were  termed  abaci,  abanec ;  the  composition  of  the 
stucco,  and  the  method  of  preparing  the  walls  for 
painting,  is  described  by  Vitruvius.4  They  first  cov- 
ered the  \\  ill  with  a  layer  of  ordinary  plaster,  over 
which,  wl.  11  dry,  were  successively  added  three 
other  layers  of  a  finer  quality,  mixed  with  sand; 
above  these  were  placed  still  three  layers  of  a  com- 
position of  chalk  and  marble  dust,  the  upper  one  be- 
ing laid  on  before  the  under  one  was  quite  dry,  and 
each  succeeding  coat  being  of  a  finer  quality  than 
the  preceding.  By  this  process  the  different  layers 
were  so  bound  together,  that  the  whole  mass  form- 
ed one  solid  and  beautiful  slab,  resembling  marble, 
and  was  capable  of  being  detached  from  the  wall, 
and  transported  in  a  wooden  frame  to  any  distance.1 
Vitruvius  remarks  that  the  composition  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  walls  was  so  excellent,  that  persons 
were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  away  slabs  from  them 
and  converting  them  into  tables,  which  had  a  very 
beautiful  appearance.  This  colouring  al  fresco,  in 
which  the  colours  were  mixed  simply  in  water,  as 
the  term  implies,  was  applied  when  the  composi- 
tion was  still  wet  (udo  tectorio),  and  on  that  account 
was  limited  to  certain  colours,  for  no  colours  except 
earths  can  be  employed  in  this  way,  that  have  not 
already  stood  the  test  of  fire.  Pliny4  mentions  those 
colours  which  could  not  be  so  employed  ;  purpuris- 
sum,  Indicum,  caeruleum,  Melinum,  auripigmentum, 
Appianum,  and  cerussa ;  instead  of  Melinum  they 
used  paraHonium,  a  white  from  Egypt,  which  was 
by  the  Romans  considered  the  best  of  whites.  (  Vid. 
Colorks.) 

The  care  and  skill  required  to  execute  a  work  in 
fresco,  and  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  of 
preparing  the  walls,  must  have  effectually  excluded 
it  from  ordinary  places.  The  majority  of  the  walls 
in  Pompeii  are  in  common  distemper  ;  hut  those  ol 
the  better  houses,  not  only  in  Pompeii,  but  in  Rome 
and  elsewhere,  especially  those  winch  constitute 
the  ground  of  pictures,  are  in  fresco.  All  the  pic- 
tures, however,  are  apparently  in  distemper  of  a  su- 
perior kind,  or  a  guazzo,  but  me  impasto  is  of  va- 
rious qualities  ;  in  some  it  appears  to  have  the  con- 
sistency of  oil  painting  without  its  defects  in  others 
it  is  very  inferior 

Ordinary  distemper,  that  is,  with  glue  01  size,  is 
probably  the  most  ancient  species  ol  painting,  many 
of  the  ancienl  ornamental  Inezes  and  paiul<  d  bassi 
reltevi  in  the  temples  and  rums  111  Egypt,  and  aiso 
many  ol  he  most  ancient  remains  in  Italy,  are 
painted  m  this  manner. 

The  fresco  walls,  when  painted,  wer«"  coveietJ 
with  an  encaustic  varnish,  both  to  heighten  '.he 
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colours,  and  to  preserve  them  from  the  injurious  ef- 

tects  of  the  sun  or  the  weather.  Vitruvius1  describe* 
the  process  as  a  Greek  practice,  which  they  termed 
tavoie.  When  the  wall  was  coloured  and  dry,  Punic 
wax,  melted  and  tempered  with  a  little  oil,  was 
nibbed  over  it  with  a  hard  brush  (seta) ;  this  was 
made  smooth  and  even  by  applying  a  cauterium 
(Kavrfipiov),  or  an  iron  pan,  filled  with  live  coals, 
over  the  surface,  a3  near  to  it  as  was  just  necessa- 
ry to  melt  the  wax  :  it  was  then  rubbed  with  a 
candle  (waxl)  and  a  clean  linen  cloth  in  the  way 
that  naked  marble  statues  were  done."  The  Abate 
Requeno  supposes  that  the  candles  were  used  as  a 
species  of  delicate  cauterium,  simply  to  keep  the 
wax  soft,  that  it  might  receive  a  polish  from  the 
friction  of  the  linen  ;  but  it  is  a  subject  that  pre- 
sents considerable  difficulty. 

This  kind  of  varnish  was  applied  apparently  to 
plain  walls  only,  for  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  discovered 
no  remains  whatever,  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  of  an 
encaustic  varnish  upon  paintings,  although  the  plain 
walls  had  generally  traces  of  a  red  varnish  of  this 
description.  Neither  Pliny  nor  Vitruvius  mention 
anything  about  colour ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  most 
simple  addition,  and  does  not  interfere  at  all  either 
with  the  principle  or  the  application  of  the  varnish. 
Paintings  may  have  possibly  been  executed  upon 
the  walls  after  they  w  ere  thus  varnished. 

A  method  apparently  very  generally  practised  by 
the  Roman  and  later  Greek  painters  was  encaustic, 
wh'ch,  according  to  Plutarch,'  was  the  most  durable 
of  all  methods ;  it  was  in  very  little  use  by  the  ear- 
lier painters,  and  was  not  generally  adopted  until 
after  the  time  of  Alexander.  Pliny*  defines  the 
term  thus:  "ceris  pingere  ac  pictumm  inurere,"  to 
paint  with  wax  or  wax  colours,  and  to  burn  in  the 
picture  afterward  with  the  cauterium ;  it  appears, 
therefore,  to  have  been  the  simple  addition  of  the 
process  of  burning  in  to  the  ordinary  method  of 
painting  with  wax  colours.  There  were  various 
kinds  of  encaustic,  with  the  pencil  and  with  the 
cestrum  ;  but  the  difference  between  them  cannot 
have  been  very  great,  for  Pausias,  whose  style  was 
in  encaustic  with  the  cestrum,  nevertheless  under- 
took to  repair  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  at  Thes- 
pise,  which  were  painted  in  the  ordinary  manner,  in 
water  colours,  with  the  pencil.  Pliny,*  in  enumer- 
ating the  most  celebrated  painters  of  antiquity, 
speaks  separately  of  those  who  excelled  in  either 
class ;  chap.  36  is  devoted  to  those  who  painted  in 
the  ordinary  method  with  the  pencil,  and  chap.  40 
principally  to  those  who  painted  in  encaustic.  Cera? 
(waxes)  was  the  ordinary  term  for  painters'  colours 
among  the  Romans,  but  more  especially  encaustic 
colours,  and  they  kept  them  in  partitioned  boxes,  as 
painters  do  at  present  ("  Pictores  loculatas  magnas 
habent  arculas,  ubi  discolores  sint  cera"*).  They  were 
most  probably  kept  dry  in  Ihese  boxes,  and  the  wet 
brush  or  pencil  was  r»bbed  upon  them  when  colour 
was  required,  or  they  were  moistened  by  the  artist 
previous  to  commencing  work.  From  the  term 
cere,  it  would  appear  that  wax  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  of  the  colouring  vehicle  used  ;  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  follow,  and  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  it  did  ;  there  must  have  been  a  great 
portion  of  gum  or  resin  in  the  colours,  or  they  could 
not  have  hardened.  Wax  was  undoubtedly  a  most 
"ssential  ingredient,  since  it  apparently  prevents 
the  colours  from  cracking :  cerae,  therefore,  might 
originally  simply  mean  colours  which  contained 
wax,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  did  not, 
out  was  afterward  applied  generally  by  the  Romans 
to  the  colours  of  painters,  as,  for  instance,  by  Sta- 
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tius,1 "  Apellece  cuperent  te  scribere  cer<t  "  The  spongi 
{nnnyyia,  spungia),  spoken  of  by  Pliny  and  otVei 
writers  in  connexion  with  painting,  affords  seme 
proof  that  painting  in  water-colours  was  tbe  meth- 
od generally  practised  by  the  ancient  painters, 
which  is  also  corroborated  by  the  small  vesee! 
placed  close  to  the  palette  or  table  of  the  portrait- 
painter  of  the  Casa  Carolina  of  Pompeii,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  washing  his  single  brush  in. 
Seneca*  notices  the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which 
a  painter  takes  and  lays  on  his  colours.  That  wax 
or  resins  may  be  used  as  vehicles  in  water-colours 
has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  origin  of  encaustic  painting  is  unknown.  It 
was  practised  in  two  ways  with  the  cestrum,  name- 
ly, in  wax  and  on  ivory,  and  in  a  third  manner  with 
the  pencil.  The  last  method,  according  to  Pliny, 
was  applied  chiefly  to  ship-painting;  the  colours 
were  laid  on  hot.  His  words  are,  "  Encausto  pin- 
gendi  duo  fuisse  anliquitus  genera  constat,  cera,  et  in 
ebore,  cestro  id  est  vinculo,  donee  classes  pingi  ca- 
pere.  Hoc  tertium  accessit,  resolutis  igni  ceris  peni- 
cillo  utendi,  quce  pictura  in  navibus  nec  sole  nec  sale 
ventisque  corrumpitur."'  This  passage,  from  its 
conciseness,  presents  many  difficulties.  "  Cera, 
cestro,"  that  is,  in  wax  with  the  cestrum ;  this  was 
the  method  of  Pausias  :  "  in  ebore,  cestro ;"  this 
must  have  been  a  species  of  drawing  with  a  hot 
point  upon  ivory,  for  it  was,  as 'is  distinctly  said, 
without  wax,  "  cera,  et  in  ebore."  The  third  meth- 
od, "resolutis  igni  ceris  penieillo  utendi,"  though 
first  employed  on  ships,  was  not  necessarily  con 
fined  to  ship-painting ;  and  if  the  assertion  of  Pliny 
is  correct,  it  must  have  been  a  very  different  styl? 
of  painting  from  the  ship-colouring  of  Homer,  since 
he  says  it  was  of  a  later  date  than  the  preceding 
methods.  The  "  inceramenta  navium"  of  Livy,  and 
the  Kjjpoypa<j>ia  of  Athenaeus,  mentioned  above,  may 
have  been  executed  in  this  third  method  of  Pliny  ; 
the  use  of  the  cauterium,  or  process  of  burning  in. 
is  here  not  alluded  to ;  but,  since  he  defined  en 
caustic  to  be  "  ceris  pingere  ac  picturam  inurere,'  * 
its  employment  may  be  understood  in  this  case 
also.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  what 
effect  the  action  of  the  cauterium  could  have  in  the 
second  method  (in  ebore,  cestro),  which  was  without 
wax.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  defini- 
tion alluded  to  is  the  explanation  of  the  first- men- 
tioned method  only ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  an- 
cient methods  of  painting  in  encaustic  were  not  only 
three,  but  several ;  the  Kavatc  of  Vitruvius,  men- 
tioned also  by  himself,  is  a  fourth,  and  the  various 
modes  of  ship-painting  add  others  to  the  number. 
Pliny*  himself  speaks  of  "  zopissa,"  a  composition 
of  wax  and  pitch,  which  was  scraped  from  ships ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  higher  class  ol 
encaustic  was  practised  with  the  cestrum  only, 
since  the  pencil  is  such  an  infinitely  more  efficient 
instrument  for  the  proper  mixing  and  application  ot 
colours  (Kepdo.ioOai  ra  xp^uara,  koi  eiicaipov  itoieta- 
Oat  ri)v  km6olTi%  avrCrv').  The  wax-painting  on  the 
fictile  vases,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus,7  can  have 
been  scarcely  executed  with  the  cestrum ;  and  it  is 
also  unlikely  that  it  was  done  with  hot  colours,  as 
the  painting  of  the  "figlinum  opus"  mentioned  fry 
Pliny8  may  have  been.  But  as  there  were  various 
methods  of  painting  in  encaustic,  it  follows  that  the 
colours  designed  for  this  species  of  painting  were 
also  invariably  prepared,  and  those  which  were 
suited  for  one  style  may  have  been  quite  unfit  foi 
another.  All  these  styles,  however,  are  compara- 
tively simple,  compared  with  that  of  Pausias,  in 
wax  with  the  cestrum,  "  cera,  cestro ;"  and  it  is  dif- 
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4 cull  fo.  a.  modern  practitioner  to  understand  how 
■  large  and  valuable  picture  could  be  produced  by 
such  a  method,  unless  these  colours  of  cere,  which 
painters  of  this  class,  according  to  Varro,1  kept  in 
partitioned  boxes,  were  a  species  of  wax  crayons, 
which  were  worked  upon  the  panel  with  the  broad 
eud  of  the  cestrum  (which  may  have  had  a  rough 
edge),  within  an  outline  or  monogram  previously 
drawn  or  cut  in  with  the  pointed  end,  and  were  af- 
terward fixed,  and  toned  or  blended  by  the  action  of 
the  ca-iterium.  Painters  were  in  the  habit  of  in- 
scribing the  word  kvexavcev,  "  burned  it  in,"  upon 
pictures  executed  in  encaustic,  as  Huc'tac  tvenavoev, 
Xvaimroc  tvcKavaev  * 

Vlll.  Poiychromy. — The  practice  of  varnishing 
and  polishing  marble  statues  has  been  already  inci- 
dentally noticed.  The  custom  was  very  general ; 
ancient  statues  were  also  often  painted,  and  what 
is  now  termed  polychrome  sculpture  was  very  com- 
mon in  Greece,  for  the  acrolithic  and  the  chrys- 
elephantine statues  were  both  of  this  description. 
Many  works  of  the  latter  class,  which  were  of  ex- 
traordinary magnificence  and  costliness,  are  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias.  The  term  polychromy,  thus 
applied,  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  ancients ; 
this  species  of  painting  is  called  by  Plutarch'  ayd/.- 
uaruv  tynavaic,  and  appears  to  have  been  executed 
by  a  distinct  class  of  artists  ( dyo/ motuv  t/Kavaral). 
They  are  mentioned  also  by  Plato.4  ol  avdpidvrac 
ypdQovTtc  and  if  it  is  certain  that  Plato  here  al- 
ludes to  painting  statues,  it  is  clear  that  they  were 
occasionally  entirely  painted,  in  exact  imitation  of 
nature ;  for  he  expressly  remarks,  that  it  is  not  by  ap- 
plying a  rich  or  beautiful  colour  to  any  particular  part, 
but  by  giving  its  local  colour  to  each  part,  that  the 
whole  is  made  beautiful  (oAX'  adpei  el  ra  -poarjuovTa 
liAaroie  anodi66n>Te$,  to  6Xov  koXov  Trotov/itv).  That 
this  was,  however,  not  a  general  practice,  is  evident 
from  f  \e  dialogue  between  Lycinus  and  Polystra- 
taa,  in  Lucian,*  where  it  is  clearly,  though  indirect- 
ly stated,  that  the  Venus  of  Cnidus  by  Praxiteles, 
and  other  celebrated  statues,  were  not  coloured, 
although  they  may  have  been  ornamented  in  parts, 
and  covered  with  an  encaustic  vamish. 

The  practice  of  colouring  statues  is  undoubtedly 
as  ancient  as  the  art  of  statuary  itself;  although 
they  were  perhaps  originally  coloured  more  from  a 
love  of  colour  than  from  any  design  of  improving 
the  resemblance  of  the  representation.  The  Jupi- 
ter of  the  Capitol,  placed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
was  coloured  with  minium'  In  later  times  the 
custom  seerns  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  system, 
and  was  practised  with  more  reserve.  Considera- 
ble attention  also  seems  to  have  oeen  paid  to  the 
effect  of  the  object  as  a  work  cf  art.  Praxiteles 
being  asked  which  of  his  marble  works  he  most  ad- 
mired, answered,  those  which  Nicias  had  a  hand 
in,  "quibus  Nicias  nanum  admomsset ;"  80  much, 
•ays  Pliny, T  did  he  -utribute  to  his  circumlitio.  Ni- 
cias, therefore,  who  painted  in  encaustic,  seems  in 
aw  youth  to  have  been  an  uyaljiaruv  iyKavarr/c,  or 
painter  of  statue*,  and,  from  the  approval  of  Prax- 
iteles, excelled  apparently  in  this  description  of 
painting  or  colouring 

Thi*  view  differs  very  materially  from  those 
which  have  been  hitherto"  advanced  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  it  has  not  been  adopted  without  mature 
consideration. 

In  the  "  circumlitio"  of  Nicias,  the  naked  form 
was,  most  probably,  merely  varnished,  the  colour- 
ing being  applied  only  to  the  eyes,  eyebrows,  lips, 
and  hair,  to  the  draperies,  and  the  various  orna- 
ments of  dress ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
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I  fine  statues,  especially  of  females,  when  carefully 
and  tastefully  coloured  in  this  way,  must  have  been 
extremely  beautiful ,  the  encaustic  vamish  opon 
the  white  marble  must  have  had  very  much  the  ef- 
fect of  a  pale  transparent  flesh.  Gold  was  alsc 
abundantly  employed  upon  ancient  statues ;  the 
hair  of  the  Venus  de  Medic  is  was  gilded ;  and  in 
some,  glass  eyes  and  eyelashes  of  copper  were  in- 
serted, examples  of  which  are  still  extant. 

The  practice,  also,  of  colouring  architecture  seem* 
to  have  been  universal  among  the  Greeks,  and  very 

I  general  among  the  P«.omans  It  is  difficult  to  define 
exactly  what  the  system  was,  for  there  is  scarcely 
any  notice  of  it  in  ancient  writers ;  a  few  casual 
remarks  in  Vitruvius  and  Pausanias  are  all  we  pos 
sess  of  any  value.  Our  information  is  drawn  chieflj 
from  the  observations  of  modern  travellers;  foi 
traces  of  colour  have  been  fouud  upon  most  of  the 
architectural  ruins  of  Greece,  and  upon  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Doric  ruins  at  Corinth  and  the  Tem- 
ple of  ^Egina,  which  are  not  of  marble,  the  colour- 
ing was  confined  to  the  mouldings  and  other  orna- 
ments, the  friezes,  the  metopes,  and  the  tympana 
of  the  pediments.  The  exterior  of  the  wall  of  the 
cella  of  the  JSgina  temple,  and  the  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  ruins,  were  covered  with  stucco  and  col- 
oured red.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  exterior 
walls,  when  of  marble  were  ever  coloured,  for  no 
traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  them.  At 
an  early  age,  before  the  use  of  marble,  when  tbfc 
temples  and  public  edifices  were  constructed  most 
ly  of  wood,  the  use  of  colour  must  have  been  much 
more  considerable  and  less  systematic ;  but,  du 
ring  the  most  refined  ages,  the  colouring,  otherwis* 
quite  arbitrary,  appears  to  have  been  strictly  con 
fined  to  the  ornamental  parts.  From  the  trace* 
found  upon  ancient  monuments,  we  are  enabled  to 
form  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  the  ancient  system  of 
decorating  mouldings.  They  were  painted  in  vari- 
ous ways  and  in  a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  a 
tasteful  combination  of  colours  must  have  added 
greatly  to  the  effect  of  even  the  richest  mouldings. 
The  ordinary  decorations  were  foliage,  ova,  anv! 
beads ;  but  upon  the  larger  mouldings  on  which  fo- 
liage was  painted,  the  outlines  of  the  leaves  were 
first  engraved  in  the  stone.  Gilding  and  metal- 
work  were  also  introduced,  particularly  in  the  Doric 
order ;  the  architrave  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athena 
was  decorated  with  gilded  shields.  Friezes  that 
were  adorned  with  sculpture  appear  to  have  been 
invariably  coloured,  as  also  the  tympana  of  the  ped- 
iments ;  in  the  Parthenon  these  parts  were  of  a 
pale  blue ,  in  some  of  the  Sicilian  monumec*s  red 
has  been  found.  Some  interior  polychrome  corni 
ces  of  Pompeii  are  gi\en  in  the  work  of  Zahn.1 

In  later  times,  among  the  Romans,  the  practice 
of  colouring  buildings  seems  to  have  degenerated 
into  a  mere  taste  for  gaudy  colours.  Pliny  and  Vi- 
truvius both  repeatedly  deplore  the  corrupt  taste  of 
their  own  times.  Vitruvius'  observes  that  the  dec- 
orations of  the  ancients  were  tastelessly  laid  aside, 
and  that  strong  and  gaudy  colouring  and  prodigal 
expense  were  substituted  for  the  beautiful  effects 
produced  by  the  skill  of  the  ancient  artists.  Pom- 
peii, with  much  that  is  chaste  and  beautiful,  har 
many  traces  also  of  what  Vitruvius  and  Pliuy  con 
plain  of  Plate  99  of  Zahn  affords  a  beautiful  spc- 
cimen  of  the  ancient  wall-painting  of  Pompeii  in 
courts  and  interiors.  For  a  farther  account  of  this 
subject,  see  Kugler,  *'  (Jeter  du  Polyckromte  det 
Grx'rhitcktn  Architectur  und  Scuiptur  und  ikre  Grtmr 
zen,"  Berlin,  1836. 

IX.  Vase  Painting. — The  fictile  vase-paintin| 
of  the  Greeks  was  an  art  of  itself,  and  was  prao- 

I.  (Dm  •rhaataa  Ornament*.  Ac,  pi.  91  )— 3.  (Tii.,  A) 
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tiseu  by  a  distinct  class  of  artists,1  who  must  nave 
required  peculiar  instruction,  and  probably  exer- 
cised the  art  according  to  a  prescribed  system.  It 
is,  however,  impossible  to  say  anything  positive  re- 
garding the  history  of  this  branch  of  ancient  paint- 
ing, as  scarcely  anything  is  known.  The  designs 
upon  these  vases  (which  the  Greeks  termed  Xrjuv- 
601)  have  been  variously  interpreted,  but  they  have 
beei  generally  considered  to  be  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  and 
other  mysteries.3  They  were  given  as  prizes  to  the 
victors  at  the  Panathenaea  and  other  games,  and 
seem  to  have  been  always  buried  with  their  owners 
at  their  death,  for  they  have  been  discovered  only  in 
tombs. 

Vase-painting  cannot  be  adduced  to  determine 
the  general  nature  or  character  of  ancient  painting 
as  a  liberal  or  imitative  art;  though  the  rude  de- 
signs upon  the  vases  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  progressive  development  of  the  art  as  relates 
to  style  of  design,  and  in  some  degree  upon  the 
principles  of  Grecian  composition  of  the  early  times ; 
but  their  chief  interest  and  value  consist  in  the 
faithful  pictures  they  afford  of  the  traditions,  cus- 
toms, and  habits  of  the  ancients. 

The  ancient  vase-painters  were  probably  attached 
to  the  potteries,  or  the  establishments  in  whic'i  the 
vases  were  made  ;  or  themselves  constituted  dis- 
tinct bodies,  which,  from  the  general  similarity  of 
stykj  and  execution  of  the  designs  upon  the  vases, 
is  not  improbable.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
held  in  any  esteem,  for  their  names  have  not  been 
preserved  by  any  ancient  writer;  and  we  only  know 
the  names  of  four,  from  their  being  inscribed  upon 
the  vases  themselves,  viz.,  Taleides,  Assteas,  Las- 
imos,  and  Oalliphon.3 

The  words  na'Aoc  and  koIti,  found  frequently  upon 
he  ancient  vases,  are  explained  to  be  simple  ac- 
clamations of  praise  and  approval,  supposed  to  be 
addressed  to  the  person  to  whom  the  vase  was  pre- 
sented ;  the  words  are  frequently  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a  name,  evidently  that  o"'  the  person  for 
whom  the  vase  was  designed.  The  inscription 
also  rj  7ra£f  nakri  has  been  found  on  some  vases, 
which  have  probably  been  designed  as  presents  for 
young  females.  D'Hancarville*  supposes  that  vase- 
painting  had  entirely  ceased  about  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Corinth,  and  that  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing vases  began  to  decline  towards  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  and  arrived  at  its  last  period  about  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  and  Septimius  Severus. 
Vase-painting  had  evidently  ceased  long  before  the 
time  of  Pliny,  for  in  his  time  the  painted  vases 
were  of  immense  value,  and  were  much  sought  af- 
ter ;  but  the  manufacture  of  the  vases  themselves 
appears  to  have  been  still  extensive,  for  he  himself 
mentions  fourteen  celebiated  potteries  of  his  own 
hue,  eight  in  Italy  and  six  elsewhere.  The  vases, 
aowever,  appear  to  have  been  merely  remarkable 
for  the  fineness  or  durability  of  the  clay  and  the  el- 
egance of  their  shape.8  For  the  composition  of  the 
clay  with  which  these  fictilia  were  made,  see  Fic- 
tile. 

Even  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  painted  vases 
were  termed  "  operis  antiqui,"  and  were  then  sought 
for  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  Campania  and  other 
parts  of  Magna  Graecia.  Suetonius6  mentions  the 
discovery  of  some  vases  of  this  description  in  the 
time  ol  lulius  Caesar,  in  clearing  away  some  very 
ancient  tombs  at  Capua.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that 
not  a  single  painted  vase  has  been  yet  discovered  in 

1.  (Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  995,  996,  ed.  Bekker.)— 2.  (Lanzi,  De' 
Yasi  Antichi  dipinti. — Christie,  Disquisitions  upon  the  painted 
Greek  Vases. — Bottigei  *deen,  &c.) — 3.  (Millin,  Peintures  de 
Vanes  Antiques,  vol.  i.,  pi  3,  pi.  44  ;  vol.  ii.,  pi.  37,  pi.  61. — Mil- 
tingen,  Ajic.  Uned.  Mon.,  pi.  27.) — 4.  (Collection  of  Vases,  <fec, 
Introd.)— 5.  (xxxv.,  46.)  -6.  (Jul.  Css.,  81  ) 
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either  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  or  Stabise,  whuh  m 
of  itself  almost  sufficient  to  prove  that  vase-paint- 
ing was  not  practised,  and  also  that  painted  vases 
were  extremely  scarce.  We  may  form  some  ides 
of  their  value  from  the  statement  of  Pliny,1  thaw 
they  were  more  valuable  than  the  Murrhine  vases. 
(Vid.  Murrhina  Vasa.)  The  paintings  on  the  va- 
ses, considered  as  works  of  art,  vary  exceedingly 
in  the  detail  of  the  execution,  although  in  style  ol 
design  they  may  be  arranged  in  two  principal  class 
es,  the  black  and  tht  yellow  ;  for  those  which  do 
not  come  strictly  under  either  of  these  two  heads 
are  either  too  few  or  vary  too  slightly  to  require  a 
distinct  classification.  The  majority  of  the  vases 
that  have  been  as  yet  discovered,  have  been  found 
in  ancient  tombs  about  Capua  and  Nola. 

The  black  vases,  or  those  with  the  black  figures 
upon  the  stained  reddish-yellow  terra  cotta,  the 
best  of  which  were  found  at  Nola,  are  the  most  an- 
cient, and  their  illustrations  consist  principally  of 
representations  from  the  early  mythological  tradi- 
tions ;  but  the  style  of  these  vases  was  sometimes 
imitated  by  later  artists.  (Plate  56,  vol.  iv ,  ol 
D'Hancarville  is  an  example.)  The  inferior  exam- 
ples of  this  class  have  some  of  them  traces  of  the 
graphis  or  cestrum  upon  them,  which  appear  to 
have  teen  made  when  the  clay  was  still  soft ;  some 
also  have  lines  or  scratches  upon  the  figures,  which 
have  been  added  when  the  painting  was  completed. 
The  style  of  tue  design  of  these  black  figures,  or 
skiagrams,  is  what  has  been  termed  the  Egyptian  01 
Daedalian  style.  The  varieties  in  this  style  are  oc- 
casionally a  purple  tint  instead  of  the  black  ;  or  the 
addition  of  a  red  sash  or  a  white  vest,  and  some- 
times a  white  face  and  white  hands  and  feet.  A 
curious  and  interesting  example  of  this  kind  of  pol- 
ychrom.  in  black,  red,  and  white,  was  discovered 
near  Athens  in  1813,  representing  on  one  side  a  Mi- 
nerva with  a  spear  and  shield,  in  the  Daedalian 
style,  and  on  the  reverse,  in  a  somewhat  bette* 
style,  a  young  man  driving  a  biga  of  most  ancier: ' 
construction  ;  it  is  supposed  to  represent  Erichtho- 
nius.  Near  the  Minerva  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, written  from  right  to  left  :  TON  A6ENE0N 
A8AON  EMI,  tC>v  'AOrjviuv  adlov  ei/xi,  "  I  am  the 
prize  of  the  Athenaea"  (Panathenaea).  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  time  of  Solon.8 

The  vases  with  the  yellow  monograms,  or,  rather, 
the  black  monograms  upon  the  yellow  grounds,  con 
stitute  the  mass  of  ancient  vases.  Their  illustra 
tions  are  executed  with  various  degrees  of  merit  • 
those  of  inferior  execution,  also  of  this  class,  have 
traces  of  the  graphis  upon  them,  which  appear  to 
have  been  drawn  upon  the  soft  clay ;  the  only  col 
our  upon  these,  independent  of  that  of  the  clay,  is 
the  dark  back-ground,  generally  black,  which  renders 
the  figures  very  prominent.  The  designs  upon  the 
better  vases  are  also  merely  monograms,  with  the 
usual  dark  back-grounds,  but  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  between  the  execution  of  tnese  and  that 
of  those  just  alluded  to  ;  there  are  no  traces  what- 
ever of  the  graphis  upon  them ;  their  outlines  are 
drawn  with  the  hair  pencil,  in  colour,  similar  to  that 
of  the  back-ground,  which  is  a  species  of  black  var- 
nish, probably  asphaltum  ;  or,  perhaps,  rather  pre- 
pared with  the  gagates  lapis  (jet  1)  (yayuTjjg)  of 
Pliny,  for  he  remarks  that  it  is  indelible  when  used 
on  this  kind  of  earthenware.3 

The  best  of  these  vases,  which  probably  belong 
to  about  the  time  of  Alexander,  are  conspicuous  for 
a  very  correct  style  of  design,  although  they  are  in- 
variably carelessly  executed,  especially  in  the  ex- 
tremities, but  exhibit,  at  the  same  time,  a  surprising 
facility  of  hand.    The  celebrated  vase  of  Sir  W 

1.  (xxxv.,  46.)— 2.  (M'Uingen.  Anc.  Uned.  Mon.,  pi  1.) — I 
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Hamilton  s  collection,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  paintings  of  which  represent  Hercules  and  his 
companions  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  and 
the  ra^e  of  Atalanta  and  Hippomenes,  exhibits,  for 
desig  ,  composition,  and  execution,  perhaps  the 
fines,  specimen  of  ancient  vase-painting  thai  has 
been  yet  discovered  :  che  style  of  design  is  perfect, 
but  the  execution,  though  on  the  whole  laborious, 
Ie  in  many  parts  very  careless.1 

There  appears  to  be  no  example  of  the  more  per- 
tct  nrm  rchrom5  upon  ancient  vases,  and  examples 
jf  the  polychrom  are  very  rare.  In  Sir  \V.  Hamil- 
ton's collection  there  are  a  few  examples  in  which 
various  colours  have  been  added  after  the  ordinary 
monogram  has  been  completed,  for  they  are  not  in- 
corporated with  the  vase,  as  the  black  and  ground 
tints  are,  but  are  subject  to  scale,  and  are  easily 
rubbed  off  They  consist  of  white,  red,  yellow,  and 
blue  colours.  Tnese  vases  are  apparently  of  a  la- 
ter date  tnau  the  above,  for  the  style  of  design  is 
very  inferior. 

The  museums  of  Naples,  Paris,  London,  and  oth- 
er cities,  afford  abundant  examples  of  these  ancient 
vases ;  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples  contains 
alone  upward  of  2500  specimens.  The  subjects  of 
the  illustrations  are  almost  always  connected  with 
ancient  mythology,  and  the  execution  is  generally 
inferior  to  the  composition. 

No  opinion  of  the  style  of  the  designs  upon  an- 
cient vases  can  be  formed  from  the  generality  of 
the  great  works  purporting  to  illustrate  them  which 
have  been  published  of  late  years.  Very  few  are 
at  all  accurate  in  the  lines  and  proportions,  espe- 
cially of  the  extremities,  and  in  some  even  the 
composition  is  not  faithfully  imitated  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  splendid  works  published 
by  Dubois-Maissonneuve,  Laborde,  and  some  others, 
in  which  the  illustrations  are  drawn  with  a  care, 
precision,  and  uniformity  of  character  quite  foreign 
to  the  paintings  on  the  vases.  They  all  appear  to 
be  drawn  rather  according  to  common  and  perfect 
Standards  of  the  different  styles,  than  to  he  the  faith- 
ful imitations  of  distinct  original  designs.  I'lates 
25  ami  26  of  i he  first  volume  of  Maissonneuve,  pur- 
porting ii»  be  faithful  imitations  of  the  design  upon 
the  celebrated  Nola  vase  (in  the  Museum  at  Naples, 
No.  1846),  representing  a  scene  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  bear  but  little  resemblance  to  the  ori- 
ginal This  remark  is  applicable,  also,  to  the  work 
of  D'Hancarville  and  other  productions,  but  in  a 
less  degree.  Perhaps  the  work  which  illustrates 
most  faithfully  the  style  of  the  designs  upon  ancient 
vases,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  that  in  course  of  publication 
by  Gerhard.'  The  specimens,  also,  of  ancient  paint- 
ings published  by  Kaoul  Rochette*  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  faithful  imitations  of  the  originals. 

X.  Remains  of  Ancient  Painting. — There  is  a  gen- 
eral prejudice  against  the  opinion  that  the  painting 
of  the  Greeks  equalled  their  sculpture ;  and  the 
earlier  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  ancient  paint- 
ings at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  tended  rather  to 
increase  this  prejudice  than  to  correct  it.  The 
style  of  the  paintings  discovered  in  these  cities  was 
condemned  both  by  Pliny  and  VilruviuB,  and  yet 
almnsi  every  species  of  merit  may  be  discovered  in 
them  What,  therefore,  must  nave  been  the  produc- 
tions which  the  ancients  themselves  esteemed  their 
immortal  works,  and  which,  sinulv.  «ere  estimated 
equal  to  the  wealth  of  cities?' 

These  lemains  of  Pompen  and  Herculaneum  in- 
duced Sil  I'ishua  Reynolds  to  form  a  decided  opin- 
ion Dpon  ancient  painting     lie  remarks,*  ••  From 

1.  (D'Hancamlle,  plmtw  127.  12b,  129,  1.1(1.)— 3.  ( Vtd  No. 
III.,  p.  fifll.) — 3.  (Auaerleunr  Gmtchmche  Vaiienhi  trior,  Berlin, 
lt»B.)-4.  (Peintnrsi  Antique*.)— 5.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  hit  ,32.)- 
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itli£  ranous  ancient  paintings  which  have  cam*, 
down  to  us,  we  may  form  a  judgment,  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  of  the  excellences  and  the  defects  of  the 
arts  among  the  ancients  There  can  be  no  doubl 
but  that  the  same  correctness  of  design  was  re- 
quired from  the  painter  as  from  the  sculptor;  and 
if  what  has  happened  in  the  case  of  sculpture  had 
likewise  happened  in  regard  to  their  paintings,  and 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  what  the  an- 
cients themselves  esteemed  their  master-pieces,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  we  should  find  their  figures  as 
correctly  drawn  as  the  Laocoon,  and  probably  col- 
oured like  Titian."  This  opinion  has  been  farther 
confirmed  by  later  discoveries  at  Pompeii,  espe- 
cially by  the  great  mosaic  of  the  Casa  del  Fauno, 
discovered  in  1831,  supposed  to  represent  the  bat- 
tle of  Issus.1  But  the  beauty  of  ancient  sculpture 
alone  is  itself  a  powerful  advocate  in  favour  of  this 
opinion  ;  for  when  art  has  once  attained  such  a  de- 
gree of  excellence  as  the  Greek  sculpture  evinces, 
It  is  evident  that  nothing  mediocre  or  even  inferior 
could  be  tolerated.  The  principles  which  guide  the 
practice  of  both  arts  are  in  design  and  proportion 
the  same  ;  and  the  style  of  design  in  painting  can- 
not have  been  inferior  to  that  of  sculpture.  Sever 
al  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  artists  were  hotb 
sculptors  and  painters  :  Phidias  and  Euphranoi 
were  both ;  Zeuxis  and  Protogenes  were  both  mod 
ellers ;  Polygnotus  devoted  some  attention  to  stat 
uary  ;  and  Lysippus  consulted  Eupuinpus  upon  style 
in  sculpture.  The  design  of  Phidias  and  Euphra- 
nor  in  painting  cannot  have  been  inferior  in  style  to 
that  of  their  sculpture  ;  nor  can  Eupornpus  have 
been  an  inferior  critic  in  his  own  art  than  in  that  of 
Lysippus.  We  have,  besides,  the  testimony  of 
nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  every 
period,  who,  in  general,  speak  more  frequently  and 
in  higher  terms  of  painting  than  of  sculpture.  "  1S1 
quid  generis  istiusmodi  me  delectat,  pictu.ru  dclecttt," 
says  Cicero ' 

The  occasional  errors  in  perspective,  detected  m 
some  of  the  architectural  decorations  in  Pompeii, 
have  been  assumed  as  evidence  that  the  Greek 
painters  generally  were  deficient  in  perspective 
This  conclusion  by  no  means  follows,  and  is  entire- 
ly confuted  by  the  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  in 
which  the  perspective  is  admirable  ;  in  many  other 
works,  also,  of  minor  importance,  the  perspective  has 
been  carefully  attended  to.  We  know,  moreover, 
that  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  perspective 
at  a  very  early  period  ;  for  Vitruvius'  says,  that 
when  ^Eschylus  was  teaching  aagedy  at  Alliens, 
Agatharcus  made  a  scene,  and  left  a  treatise  upon 
it.  By  the  assistance  of  this,  Democritus  and 
Anaxagoras  wrote  upon  the  same  subject,  showing 
how  the  extension  of  rays  from  a  fixed  point  of 
sight  should  be  made  to  correspond  to  lines  accord- 
ing to  natural  reason  ;  so  that  the  images  of  build- 
ings in  painted  scenes  might  have  the  appearance 
of  reality,  and,  although  painted  upon  flat,  vertical 
surfaces,  some  parts  should  seem  to  recede  and 
others  to  come  forward  This  class  of  painting 
was  termed  scenography  (ok rivoypaQia)  by  the 
Greeks,  and  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  prao 
tised  by  architects.  Clisthenes  of  Eretria  is  men- 
tioned as  architect  and  scenograph  (rjKi/i>t>yi>uip<>c)  * 
Serapion,  Eudorus,  and  others,  were  celebrated  as 
scene-painters.'  Scene-painting  was,  perhaps,  not 
generally  practised  until  after  the  time  of  .Esehylus, 
for  Aristotle*  attributes  its  introduction  to  Sophooln*) 

The  most  valuable  and  the  most  considerable  of 
ancient  paintings  that  have  yet  been  discovered 
are:  The  so  called  Aldobrandini  Marriage,  Nozze 

I.  (M.mic.  No.  XV.J-2.  (ml  F«m.,  ni.,  23.)- 3.  (Tii..  prat) 
—4.  (Diog.,ii.,  123.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  hit..  37,  40.) — fl.  (port 
4.) 
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Mdobrandine,  originall;  the  pioperty  of  the  Aldo- 

brandini  family,  which  vas  found  on  the  Esquiline 
Mount  during  the  pontiicate  of  Clement  VIII.,  Ip- 
polito  Aldobrandini,  and  was  placed  by  Pius  VII.  in 
the  Vatican  :  this  painting,  which  is  on  stucco,  and 
contains  ten  rather  small  figures  in  three  groups,  is 
a  work  of  considerable  merit  in  composition,  draw- 
ing, and  colour,  and  is  executed  with  great  freedom  j1 
and  the  following  paintings  of  the  Museo  Borbonico 
it  Naples,  which  are  conspicuous  for  freedom  of 
execution  and  general  technical  excellence :  the 
two  Nereids  found  in  Stabiae,  Nos.  561  and  562, 
Cat. ;  Telephus  nourished  by  the  roe,  &c,  from 
Herculaneum,  No.  495  ;  Chiron  and  Achilles,  also 
from  Herculaneum,  No.  730 ;  Briseis  delivered  to 
the  heralds  of  Agamemnon,  from  Pompeii,*  No. 
684  ;  and  the  nine  Funambuli  or  rope-dancers, 
which  are  executed  with  remarkable  skill  and  fa- 
cility. (Mus.  Borb.,  Ant.  d'Ercol.,  and  Zahn  con- 
tain engravings  from  these  works ;  for  fac  similes 
of  ancient  paintings,  see  "  Recueil  de  Peintures  an- 
tiques, imities  fidUement  pour  les  couleurs  et  pour  le 
trait,  d'apris  les  desseins  colories  /aits  par  P.  S.  Bar- 
toli,"  &c,  Paris,  1757,  folio.) 

XI.  Period  of  Development.  Essential  Style. — 
With  Polygnotusof  Thasos(B.C.  463)  painting  was 
fully  developed  in  all  the  essential  principles  of  imi- 
tation, and  was  established  as  an  independent  art 
in  practice.  The  works  of  Polygnotus  were  con- 
spicuous for  expression,  character,  and  design  ;  the 
more  minute  discriminations  of  tone  and  local  col- 
oi«r,  united  with  dramatic  composition  and  effect, 
were  not  accomplished  until  a  later  period.  The 
limited  space  of  this  article  necessarily  precludes 
anything  like  a  general  notice  of  all  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  Greek  painters  incidentally  mentioned 
in  ancient  writers.  With  the  exception,  therefore, 
of  occasionally  mentioning  works  of  extraordinary 
celebrity,  the  notices  of  the  various  Greek  painters 
of  whom  we  have  any  satisfactory  knowledge  will 
be  restricted  to  those  who,  by  the  quality  or  pecu- 
liar character  of  their  works,  have  contributed  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  any  of  the  various  styles 
of  painting  practised  by  the  ancients. 

Polygnotus  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  but  the  passages  of  most  importance  rela- 
ting to  his  style  are  in  the  Poetica  of  Aristotle3  and 
in  the  Imagines  of  Lucian.4  The  notice  in  Pliny* 
is  very  cursory  :  he  mentions  him  among  the  many 
before  Olympiad  90,  from  which  time  he  dates  the 
commencement  of  his  history,  and  simply  states 
that  he  added  much  to  the  art  of  painting,  such  as 
opening  the  mouth,  showing  the  teeth,  improving 
the  folds  of  draperies,  painting  transparent  vests  for 
women,  or  giving  them  various  coloured  head- 
dresses. Aristotle  speaks  of  the  general  character 
of  the  design  and  expression  of  Polygnotus,  Lucian 
of  the  colour ;  in  which  respects  both  writers  award 
him  the  highest  praise.  Aristotle,6  speaking  of  im- 
itation, remarks,  that  it  must  be  either  superior, 
inferior,  or  equal  to  its  model,  which  he  illustrates 
by  the  cases  of  three  painters :  "  Polygnotus,"  he 
says,  "paints  men  better  than  they  are,  Pauson 
worse,  and  Dionysius  as  they  are."  This  passage 
alludes  evidently  to  the  general  quality  of  the  design 
of  Polygnotus,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  an 
exalted  and  ideal  character.  In  another  passage7 
he  speaks  of  him  as  an  ayadd<;  qdoyp&fos,  or  an  ex- 
cellent delineator  of  moral  character  and  expression, 
and  assigns  him,  in  this  respect,  a  complete  superi- 
ority over  Zeuxis.  From  the  passage  in  Lucian, 
we  may  infer  that  Polygnotus,  Euphranor,  Apelles, 
and  Aetion  were  the  best  colourists  among  the  an- 


1.  (Bflttiger  and  Meyer,  Die  Aldobrandinische  Hochzeit,  Dres- 
den, 1810.)—2.  (Sir  W.  GeU,  Pompeiana,  pi.  39  and  40.)— 3.  (c. 
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cients,  according  to  the  general  opinion  vv<<rt«« 
lytvovro  KepdoaoOat  ra  xp"fira,  k<u  einawov  not- 
etadai  tt/v  ii:i6oX^v  airCiv).  He  notices,  also,  in  the 
same  passage,  the  truth,  the  elegante,  and  the  flow- 
ing lightness  of  the  draperies  of  Polygnotus. 

Pausanias  mentions  several  of  the  works  of  PoJ 
ygnotus,  but  the  most  impoitant  were  his  two  great 
paintings,  or  series  of  paintings,  in  the  Lesche  of 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  to  a  description 
of  which  Pausanias  devotes  six  chapters.1  On  the 
right,  as  you  entered,  was  the  overthrow  of  Troy 
and  the  Greeks  sailing  to  their  native  land  ;  C£  the 
other  side  was  painted  the  dtscent  of  Ulysses  to 
Hades,  to  consult  the  soul  of  Tiresias  concerning 
his  safe  return  to  his  native  country.  These  paint- 
ings, in  the  composition  of  which  Polygnotus  seems 
to  have  illustrated  every  existing  poem  upon  the 
subjects,  were  termed  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of. 
Polygnotus.  They  excited  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  Pausanias,  although  they  had  been  already 
painted  six  hundred  years  when  he  saw  them. 
Polygnotus  has  been  termed  the  Michael  Angelo  of 
antiquity.  From  the  method  adopted  by  Pausanias 
in  describing  these  pictures,  their  composition  has 
been  generally  condemned.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  certain  that  they  were  not  a  series  of  pic- 
tures painted  upon  panels  of  wood,  and  inserted 
into  the  wall,  according  to  the  ancient  practice; 
but,  even  supposing  them  to  have  been  distinct 
groups  painted  upon  the  walls  themselves,  as  they 
have  been  treated  by  the  brothers  Riepenhausen,* 
their  composition  should  not  be  hastily  condemned. 

The  painting  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  (and  the 
other  was  similar  in  style)  seems  to  have  contained 
three  rows  of  figures,  with  the  names  of  each  writ- 
ten near  them,  in  distinct  groups,  covering  the 
whole  wall,  each  telling  its  own  story,  but  all  con- 
tributing to  relate  the  tale  of  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  It  is  evident,  from  this  description,  that  we 
cannot  decide  upon  either  the  merits  or  the  demer- 
its of  the  composition,  from  the  principles  of  art 
which  guide  the  rules  of  composition  of  modern 
times.  Neither  perspective  nor  composition,  as  a 
whole,  are  to  be  expected  in  such  works  as  these, 
for  they  did  not  constitute  single  compositions,  not 
was  any  unity  of  time  or  action  aimed  at ;  they 
were  painted  histories,  and  each  group  was  no  far- 
ther connected  with  its  contiguous  groups,  than 
that  they  all  tended  to  illustrate  different  facts  of 
the  same  story. 

The  style  of  Polygnotus  was  strictly  ethic,  for  his 
whole  art  seems  to  nave  been  employed  in  illustra- 
ting the  human  character ;  and  that  he  did  it  well, 
the  surname  of  Ethograph  ('H6oypd<pof ),  given  to  him 
by  Aristotle  and  others,  sufficiently  testifies.  His 
principles  of  imitation  may  be  defined  to  be  those  of 
individual  representation,  independently  of  any  ac- 
cidental combination  of  accessories ;  neither  the 
picturesque,  nor  a  general  and  indiscriminate  pic- 
ture of  nature,  formed  any  part  of  the  art  of  Poly- 
gnotus or  of  the  period.  Whatever,  therefore,  was 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  illustrate  the  principal 
object,  was  indicated  merely  by  a  symbol :  two  or 
three  warriors  represented  an  army,  a  single  hut 
an  encampment,  a  ship  a  fleet,  and  a  single  house 
a  city ;  and,  generally,  the  laws  of  basso-relievo 
appear  to  have  been  the  laws  of  painting,  arid  both 
were  still,  to  a  great  extent,  subservient  to  archi- 
tecture. 

The  principal  contemporaries  ol  Polygnotus  were 
Dionysius  of  Colophon,  Plistaenetus  and  Panaenus 
of  Athens,  brothers  of  Phidias,  and  Micon,  also  of 
Athens. 

Dionysius  was  apparently  an  excellent  portrait 

1.  (x.,  25-31.) — 2.  (Peintures  de  Polygnote  a  Delpb.es  desti 
neee  et  grareet  de  aprei  la  description  d'  Pausanias.) 
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painter,  the  Holbein  of  antiquity ,  for,  besides  the 
testimony  of  Aristotle,  quoted  a'  ove,  Plutarch1  re- 
marks, that  the  works  of  Dionysius  wanted  neither 
force  nor  spirit,  but  that  they  had  the  appearance 
of  bein?  too  much  laboured.  Polygnotus  also  painted 
portraits,  for  Plutarch1  mentions  that  he  painted  his 
mistress  Elpinice,  the  sister  of  Oimon,  as  Laodicea, 
m  a  picture  in  the  IIoi/ci'Aj?  aroa,  or  Poecile  at  Athens, 
w  liich  received  its  name  from  the  paintings  of  Pol- 
ffnotus,  Micon,  Panaenus,  and  others,  executed  in 
tile  periods  of  Cimon  and  Pericles  ;  this  colonnade 
was  previously  called  aroa  TleiaiavaKTioc.3  What 
these  paintings  were  we  learn  from  Pausanias,* 
viz.,  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  at 
CEnoe ;  the  painter  of  this  piece  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  probably  Plistaenetus,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch*  as  a  famous  battle  painter ;  the  battle  of 
Theseus  and  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons,  by 
Micon  ;•  the  battle  of  Marathon,  by  Panaenus  and 
the  rape  of  Cassandra,  &c,  by  Polygnotus.8  These 
paintings,  after  adorning  the  Pcecile  for  about  eight 
centuries,  were  removed  from  Athens  in  the  lime 
of  Arcadius.*  Raoul  Rochette  infers  from  this  that 
they  were  upon  panels. 

Panaenus  is  termed  by  Strabo1'  the  nephew  of 
Phidias  :  he  assisted  Phidias  in  decorating  the  stat- 
ue and  throne  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  Micon  was 
particularly  distinguished  for  the  skill  with  which 
ne  painted  horses.  .(Elian11  relates  that  he  was 
once  ridiculed  by  a  certain  Simon,  skilled  in  such 
matters,  for  having  painted  eyelashes  to  the  under 
eyelids  of  one  of  his  horses — a  critical  nicety 
scarcely  to  have  been  expected  in  so  early  an  age. 

Prize  contests,  also,  were  already  established,  in 
this  earlv  period,  at  Corinth  and  at  Delphi.  Pliny" 
mentions  that  Panaenus  was  defeated  in  one  of  these 
at  the  Pythian  games,  by  Timagoras  of  Chalcis, 
who  himself  celebrated  his  own  victory  in  verse. 

The  remarks  of  Quintilian"  respecting  the  style 
of  this  period  are  very  curious  and  interesting,  al- 
though they  do  not  accord  entirely  with  the  testi- 
monies from  Greek  writers  quoted  above.  He 
says  that,  notwithstanding  the  simple  colouring  of 
Polygnotus,  which  was  little  more  than  a  rude 
foundation  of  what  was  afterward  accomplished, 
there  were  those  who  even  preferred  his  style  to 
the  styles  of  the  greatest  painters  who  succeeded 
him ;  not,  as  Quintilian  thinks,  without  a  certain 
degree  of  affectation. 

XII.  Establishment  of  Painting.  Dramatic  Style. 
-In  the  succeeding  generation,  about  420  B.C., 
through  the  efforts  of  Apollodorus  of  Athens  and 
Zeuxis  of  Heraclea,  dramatic  effect  was  added  to 
the  essential  style  of  Polygnotus,  causing  an  epoch 
in  the  art  of  painting,  which  henceforth  compre- 
hended a  unity  of  sentiment  and  action,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  local  and  accidental  appearances  of 
objects,  combined  with  the  historic  and  generic  rep- 
resentations of  Polygnotus.  The  contemporaries 
of  Apollodorus  and  Zeuxis,  and  those  who  carried 
out  their  principles,  were  Parrhasius  of  Ephesus, 
Eupompus  of  Sicyon,  and  Timanthes  of  Cythnus, 
all  painters  of  the  greatest  fame.  Athens  and  Si- 
cyon were  the  principal  scats  of  the  art  at  this  pe- 
riod. 

ApoLlodortis,  says  Plutarch,14  invented  tone  (fffopav 
cat  iiroxpuou-  okioc),  which  is  well  defined  by  Fu- 
eeli1*  as  "  the  element  of  the  ancient  'Ap/toyv,  that 
imperceptible  transition  which,  without  opacity, 
confusion,  or  hardness,  united  local  colour,  demitint, 
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shade,  and  reflexes."  This  must,  however,  not  cm 
altogethsr  denied  to  the  earlier  painters ;  for  Plu- 
tarch hiu. self1  attributes  the  same  property  to  the 
works  oi  Dionysius  (iaxvv  txOVTa  *<"  tovov),  though 
in  a  less  degree.  The  distinction  is,  that  what  in 
the  works  of  Dionysius  was  really  merely  a  grada- 
tion of  light  and  shade,  or  gradual  diminution  of 
light,  was  in  those  of  Apollodorus  a  gradation  alt* 
of  tints,  the  tint  gradually  changing  according  to  the 
degree  of  light.  The  former  was  termed  rbvoe,  the 
latter  apfioyii ;  but  the  English  term  tone,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  coloured  picture,  comprehends  both  ;  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  "  splendor"  of  Pliny.1 

Apollodorus  first  painted  men  and  things  as  they 
really  appeared ;  this  is  what  Pliny3  means  by 
"  Hie  primus  species  exprimere  instituit."  The  rich 
effect  of  the  combination  of  light  and  shade  with 
colour  is  also  clearly  expressed  in  the  words  which 
follow  :  "  primusque  gloriam  pemcillo  jure  contulit ;" 
also,  "  neque  ante  eum  tabula  ullius  ostenditur,  qua  te- 
neat  oculos."  We  may  almost  imagine  the  works  ol 
a  Rembrandt  to  be  spoken  of;  his  pictures  riveted 
the  eye.  Through  this  striking  quality  of  his  works, 
he  was  surnamed  the  shadower,  OKtayp&ipoc*  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  upon  his  works,  "  It  ia 
easier  to  find  fault  than  to  imitate,"  fiu/i^cerai  ne 
fia'AXov  ri  fujir/aerat,*  which  Pliny*  relates  of  Zeuxis. 

Zeuxis  combined  a  certain  degree  of  ideal  form 
with  the  rich  effect  of  Apollodorus.  Quintilian' 
says  that  he  followed  Homer,  and  was  pleased 
with  powerful  forms  even  in  women.  Cicero9  also 
praises  his  design.  Zeuxis  painted  many  celebra- 
ted works,  but  the  Helen  of  Croton,  which  was 
painted  from  five  of  the  most  beautifiil  virgins  in 
the  city,  was  the  most  renowned,  and  under  which 
he  inscribed  three  verses'  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Iliad.10  Stobaeus11  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  paint- 
er Nicomachus  and  this  Helen,  where  the  painter 
is  reported  to  have  observed  to  one  who  did  not 
understand  why  the  picture  was  so  much  admired 
"  Take  my  eyes,  and  you  will  see  a  goddess."  We 
learn  from  another  anecdote,  recorded  by  Plutarch,1* 
that  Zeuxis  painted  very  slowly. 

Parrhasius  is  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  in 
terms  of  the  very  highest  praise.  He  appears  to 
have  combined  the  magic  tone  of  Apollodorus  and 
the  exquisite  design  of  Zeuxis  with  the  classic  in- 
vention and  expression  of  Polygnotus ;  and  he  so 
circumscribed  all  the  powers  and  ends  of  art,  says 
Quintilian,15  that  he  was  called  the  "Legislator." 
He  was  himself  not  less  aware  of  his  ability,  for  he 
termed  himself  the  prince  of  painters  ('EAAi/vwy 
npuru  (pcpovTaTixvtic1*).  He  was,  says  Pliny,1*  the 
most  insolent  and  most  arrogant  of  artists. 

Timanthes  of  Cythnus  or  Sicyon  was  distin- 
guished for  invention  and  expression  ;  the  particu- 
lar charm  of  his  invention  was,  that  he  left  much 
to  be  supplied  by  the  spectator's  own  fancy  ;  and, 
although  his  productions  were  always  admirable 
works  of  art,  still  the  execution  was  surpassed  by 
the  invention.  As  an  instance  of  the  ingenuity  of 
his  invention,  Pliny1*  mentions  a  sleeping  Cyclops 
that  he  painted  upon  a  small  panel,  yet  conveyed 
an  idea  of  his  gigantic  form  by  means  of  some 
small  satyrs,  who  were  painted  measuring  his 
thumb  with  a  thyrsus.  He  was  celebrated  also  for 
a  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  (See  the 
admirable  remarks  of  Fuscli  upon  this  picture,  Lec- 
ture i.)  Timanthes  defeated  Parrhasius  in  a  pro- 
fessional contest,  in  which  the  subject  was  the 

1  (Timol.,  38.)— 2.  (ixxt.,  11.)  —  I.  (xxit.,  38.)  —  4.  (D«- 
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combat  of  Ulysses  and  Ajax  for  the  arras  ol  J  chil- 
ee.1 

Eupompus  of  Sicyon  was  the  founder  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Sicyonian  school  of  painting  which  was 
afterward  established  by  Pamphilus.  Such  was 
the  influence  of  Eupompus's  style,  that  he  added  a 
third,  the  Sicyonic,  to  the  only  two  distinct  styles 
of  painting  then  recognised,  the  Helladic  or  Grecian 
and  the  Asiatic,  but  subsequently  to  Eupompus 
distinguished  as  the  Attic  and  the  Ionic ;  which, 
with  his  own  style,  the  Sicyonic,  henceforth  con- 
stituted the  three  characteristic  styles  of  Grecian 
painting."  We  may  judge,  from  the  advice  which 
Eupompus  gave  Lysippus,  that  the  predominant 
characteristic  of  this  style  was  individuality ;  for 
upon  being  consulted  by  Lysippus  whom  of  his  pre- 
decessors he  should  imitate,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  pointing  to  the  surrounding  crowd,  "  Let  na- 
ture be  your  model,  not  an  artist."3  This  celebra- 
ted maxim,  which  eventually  had  so  much  influ- 
ence upon  the  arts  of  Greece,  was  the  first  pro- 
fessed deviation  from  the  principles  of  the  generic 
8)  yle  of  Polygnot  us  and  Phidias. 

XIII.  Period  of  Refinement. — The  art  of  this  pe- 
riod, which  has  been  termed  the  Alexandrean,  be- 
cause the  most  celebrated  artists  of  this  period 
lived  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
the  last  of  progression  or  acquisition ;  but  it  only 
added  variety  of  effect  to  the  tones  it  could  not  im- 
prove, and  was  principally  characterized  by  the  di- 
versity of  the  styles  of  so  many  contemporary  art- 
ists. The  decadence  of  the  art  immediately  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  necessary  consequence,  when,  instead 
of  eicellence,  variety  and  originality  became  the 
end  of  the  artist.  ''  Floruit  circa  Philippum,  el  us- 
jue  ad  successores  Alexandri"  says  Quintilian,4  upic- 
tura  prcecipue,  sed  diversis  virtutibus ;"  and  he  then 
enumerates  some  of  the  principal  painters  of  this 
tuns,  with  the  excellences  for  which  each  was  dis- 
tingMUJied.  Protogenes  was  distinguished  for  high 
finish  ;  Pamphilus  and  Melanthius  for  composition  ; 
Antipnilus  for  facility ;  Theon  of  Samos  for  his 
prolific  fancy ;  and  for  grace  Ap<  lies  was  unrivalled ; 
Euphranor  was  in  all  things  excellent ;  Pausias  and 
Nicias  were  remarkable  for  chiamscuro  of  various 
kinds ;  Nicomachus  was  celebrated  for  a  bold  and 
rapid  pencil ;  and  his  brother  Aristides  surpassed 
all  in  the  depth  of  expression.  There  were  also 
other  painters  of  great  celebrity  during  this  period : 
Philoxenus  of  Eretria,  Asclepiodorus  of  Athens, 
Athenion  of  Maronea,  Echion,  Cydias,  Philochares, 
Theomnestus,  Pyreicus,  &c. 

This  general  revolution  in  the  theories  and  prac- 
tice of  painting  appears  to  have  been  greatly  owing 
to  the  principles  taught  by  Eupompus  at  Sicyon. 
Pamphilus  of  Amphipolis  succeeded  Eupompus  in 
the  school  of  Sicyon,  which  from  that  time  became 
the  most  celebrated  school  of  art  in  Greece.  Pam- 
phdus  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  scien- 
tific artist  of  his  time  ;  and  such  was  his  authority, 
•ays  Pliny,6  that  chiefly  through  his  influence,  first 
in  Sicyon,  then  throughout  all  Greece,  noble  youths 
were  taught  the  art  of  drawing  before  all  others. 
"  Graphice,  hoc  est,  pictura  in  buxo,"  that  is,  draw- 
ing, in  which  the  elementary  process  consisted  in 
'rawing  lines  or  outlines  with  the  graphis  upon 
ablets  of  box ,  the  firs!  exercise  was  probably  to 
draw  a  simple  line  (Taa/x/x^v  k'kKvaa^  It  was 
considered  among  the  firsi  of  liberal  arts,  and  was 
piaotised  exclusively  by  the  freeborn,  for  there 
was  a  special  ed'ct  prohibiting  slaves  from  exerci- 
sing it.  The  course  of  study  in  this  school  occu- 
pied ten  years,  and  the  fee  of  admission  was  an  At- 
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tic  talent :  Pliny  mentions  that  A  pedes  and  Mei&n 
thius  both  paid  this  fee.  Apelles  studied  undei 
Ephorus  of  Ephesus  before  he  became  the  pupil  01 
Pamphilus  :  Pausias  also  studied  encaustic  under 
Pamphilus.  The  course  of  study  comprehended  in- 
struction in  drawing,  arithmetic,  geometry,  anat 
omy,  and  painting  in  all  its  branches.  PamphUua 
was  the  first  painter,  says  Pliry,  who  was  skillet* 
in  all  the  sciences,  particularly  aiithmei  i3  and  ge 
ometry,  without  which  he  denied  that  art  could  bt 
perfected.  By  these  sciences,  as  applied  to  paint- 
ing, we  must  probably  understand  those  principles 
of  proportion  and  motion  which  can  be  reduced  to 
rule  :  by  arithmetic,  the  system  of  the  construction 
and  the  proportions  of  the  parts  of  the  human 
body ;  by  geometry,  perspective,  and  the  laws  ol 
motion,  that  is,  so  much  of  them  as  is  necessary  to 
give  a  correct  representation  of,  and  a  proper  bal- 
ance to,  the  figure.  Pamphilus  seems  to  have 
painted  but  few  pictures,  but  they  were  all  conspic- 
uous for  beauty  of  composition. 

Nicomachus  of  Thebes  was,  according  to  Pliny,1 
the  most  rapid  painter  of  his  time  ;  but  he  was  as 
conspicuous  for  the  force  and  power  of  his  pencil 
as  for  its  rapidity ;  Plutarch1  compares  his  paint- 
ings with  the  verses  of  Homer.  Nicomachus  had 
many  scholars,  of  whom  Philoxenus  of  Eretria  was 
celebrated  as  a  painter  of  battles  ;  a  battle  of  Alex- 
ander and  Darius  by  him,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny' 
as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  but  they  were  all  surpassed  by  his  own  brother 
Aristides,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  greatest 
master  of  expression  among  the  Greeks.  We  must, 
however,  apply  some  modification  to  the  expression 
of  Pliny,4  that  Aristides  first  painted  the  mind  and 
expressed  the  feelings  and  ,iassions  of  man,  since 
f/dn,  as  it  is  explained  by  P>  i  y  in  this  passage,  can- 
not be  denied  to  Polygnotu;,  Apollodorus,  Parrha 
sius,  Timanthes,  and  many  others. 

The  picture  of  Aristides,  which  represented  at, 
infant  at  the  breast  of  its  wounded  and  dying  moth- 
er at  the  sack  of  a  city,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated paintings  of  the  ancients.  It  was  remark- 
able for  the  expression  of  the  agony  of  the  mothei 
lest  the  child  should  suck  blood  instead  of  milk 
from  her  failing  breast.  It  was  sent  by  Alexander 
to  Pella.6 

The  works  of  Aristides  were  in  such  repute,  that 
Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  gave  a  hundred  talenta 
for  only  one  of  his  pictures.  This  was  nearly  two 
centuries  after  his  death ;  but  he  also  received  great 
prices  himself.  Pliny  mentions  that  a  certain  Mna 
son,  tyrant  of  Elatea,  paid  him  for  a  imttle  of  the 
Persians,  in  which  were  a  hundred  figures  (most 
probably  of  a  small  size),  at  the  rate  of  ten  minas 
for  each  figure.  The  same  prince,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  gave  Asclepi- 
odorus, for  pictures  of  the  twelve  gods,  300  minae 
each  ;  and  he  gave  also  to  Theomnestus  (otherwise 
unknown)  for  every  picture  of  a  hero,  100  minse 
Asclepiodorus  was  a  native  of  Athens  ;  he  was  cel- 
ebrated for  composition  or  grouping ;  Plutarch* 
classes  him  with  Euphranor  and  Nicias. 

Pausias  of  Sicyon  painted  in  encaustic  v\  ith  the 
cestrum,  and  seems  to  have  surpassed  all  olhr-.  s  it 
this  method  of  painting  ;  Pliny7  (erms  him  "  primu* 
in  hoc  genere  nobihs"  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
he  either  distinguished  himself  earlier  than  Euphra 
nor  or  Nicias,  who  both  excelled  in  this  style  ;  hf 
was,  however,  the  pupil  of  Pamphilus  and  the  c  ;<n 
temporary  of  Apelles.  Pausias  was  conspicuous 
for  a  bold  and  powerful  effect  of  light  and  shade, 
which  he  enhanced  by  contrasts  and  strong  fore- 
shortenings.    A  large  picture  of  a  sacrifice  of  a 
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lull,  ot  this  .lesn  iption,  was  very  celebrated,  he 
painted  a  black  bid]  upon  a  light  ground ;  the  animal 
was  powerfully  foreshortened,  and  its  shadow  was 
thrown  upoi  a  part  of  the  surrounding  crowd,  by 
which  a  remarkable  effect  was  produced.1 

Apelles  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  or  of  Colo- 
phon 1  according  to  the  general  testimony  of  Greek 
writers,  although  Pliny3  terms  him  of  Cos.  Pliny 
asserts  that  he  surpassed  all  who  either  preceded 
oi  succeeded  him;  the  quality,  however,  in  which 
he  surpassed  all  other  painters  will  scarcely  bear  a 
definition ;  it  has  been  termed  grace,  elegance,  beau- 
ty. X'lPlCi  venustas.  Fuseli*  defines  the  style  of 
Apelles  thus  :  "  His  great  prerogative  consisted 
more  in  the  unison  than  the  extent  of  his  pow- 
ers ;  he  knew  better  what  he  could  do,  what  ought 
to  be  done,  at  what  point  he  could  arrive,  and  what 
lay  beyond  his  reach,  than  any  other  artist.  Grace 
of  conception  and  refinement  of  taste  were  his  ele- 
ments, and  went  hand  in  hand  with  grace  of  execu- 
tion and  taste  in  finish  ;  powerful  and  seldom  pos- 
sessed singly,  irresistible  when  united." 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  Apelles  was  per- 
haps his  Venus  Anadyomene,  Venus  rising  out  of 
the  waters.5 

"  In  Veneris  tabula  summam  sibi  fund  Apelles." 
The  beautiful  goddess  was  represented  squeezing 
the  water  with  her  fingers  from  her  hair,  and  her 
Daly  veil  was  the  silver  shower  which  fell  from  her 
shining  locks.  Ovid  elegantly  alludes  to  it  in  the 
following  lines  • 

"  Sic  madidos  siccat  digitis  Venus  wla  capdtus, 
Et  modo  materms  lecla  videtui  auuis." 
So  great,  indeed,  was  the  admiration  of  the  ancients 
ror  thiB  picture,  that,  according  to  the  same  poet,' 
Venus  ctuedv  owed  to  it  her  great  reputation  for 
.Teaut\ 

"  Sf  Venerrm  Cons  nuni/uam  pinjcissct  Apelles, 
yiersa  sub  an/wireis  ilia  laieret  dams." 
Apelles  t  xcelled  in  portrait,  and,  indeed,  all  his 
works  appear  to  have  been  portraits  in  an  extended 
sense;  lor  his  pictures,  both  historical  and  allegor- 
ical, consisted  nearly  all  of  single  figures.  He  en- 
joyed the  exclusive  privilege  of  painting  the  por- 
traits of  /Uexander.'  One  of  these,  which  repre- 
sented Alexander  wielding  the  thunder-holts  of  Ju- 
piter, termed  the  Alexander  Kejiawmpi'ipoc,  so  pleased 
the  monarch  that  he  ordered  twenty  talents  of  gold 
to  he  given  in  him.  Plutarch9  says  that  this  pic- 
ture was  the  j.'igin  of  the  saying  that  there  were 
two  Alexanders,  the  one  of  Philip  the  invincible, 
the  other  of  Apelles  the  inimitable.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  master-piece  of  effect ;  the  hand  and 
lightning,  says  Pliny,  seemed  to  start  from  the  pic- 
ture ;  and  Plutarch1"  informs  us  that  the  complexion 
was  browner  than  Alexander's,  thus  making  a  liner 
contrast  with  the  fire  in  his  hand,  which  apparently 
constituted  the  light  of  the  picture.  Pliny11  tells  us 
that  Apelles  glazed  his  pictures  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  and  in  which  no  one  could  imitate 
him.  When  his  works  were  finished,  he  covered 
them  with  a  dark  transparent  varnish  (most  proba- 
bly containing  asphaltum),  which  had  a  remarkable 
effect  in  harmonizing  and  toning  the  colours,  ami 
in  giving  brilliancy  to  the  shadows.  Sir  J.  Rey- 
nolds discovered  in  this  account  of  Pliny  "an  art- 
ist-like description  of  the  effect  of  glazing  or  scum- 
bling, such  as  was  practised  by  Titian  and  the  rest 
oi  the  Venetian  painters. "la  There  is  a  valuable 
though  incidental  remark  in  Cicero11  relating  to  the 
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colouring  of  Apelles,  where  he  says  that  the  tint* 
of  the  Venus  Anadyomene  were  not  blond,  but  a 
resemblance  of  blood.  The  females,  and  the  pic- 
tures generally,  of  Apelles,  were  most  probably 
simple  and  unadorned ;  their  absolute  merits,  and 
not  their  effect,  constituting  their  chief  attractioc 
Clemens  Alexandrinus1  has  preserved  a  memorable 
reproof  of  Apelles  to  one  of  his  scholars,  who,  in  a 
picture  of  Helen,  had  been  lavish  of  ornament-. 
"  Youth,  since  you  could  not  paint  her  beautiful, 
you  have  made  her  rich." 

Protogenes  of  Caunus,  a  contemporary  of  Apel- 
les, was  both  statuary  and  painter ;  he  was  remark- 
able for  the  high  finish  of  his  works  "P.itronius* 
remarks,  that  the  excessive  detail  and  finish  of  the 
works  of  Protogenes,  vying  with  nature  itself,  in- 
spired him  with  a  certain  feeling  of  horror  ("  non 
sine  quodam  horrore  tractavi").  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  his  figure  of  Ialysus  with  his  dog  ;  Pliny5 
and  Plutarch*  both  mention  that  Protogenes  was 
occupied  seven  years  with  this  picture  ,  and  Pliny 
says  he  painted  it  over  four  limes  ("  huic  picturai 
quater  colorem  induxil") ;  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  way  in  which  the  ancients  imbodied 
their  colours  in  their  pictures  can  have  differed  lit 
tie,  if  at  all,  from  the  manner  practised  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  artists  of  the  modern  schools  of  paint- 
ing. The  four  times  of  Protogenes  most  probably 
were  the  dead  colouring,  a  first  and  a  second  paint 
ing,  and,  lastly,  scumbling  with  glazing.  Plutarch' 
says  that  when  Apelles  saw  this  picture,  he  was  at 
first  speechless  with  astonishment,  but  presently  re 
marked  that  it  was  a  great  and  a  wonderful  work, 
but  that  it  was  deficient  in  those  graces  for  which 
his  own  pictures  were  so  famous. 

Euphranor  the  Isthmian  was  celebrated  equally 
as  painter  and  statuary  ;  he  was,  says  Pliny,6  in  ah 
things  excellent,  and  at  all  times  equal  to  himself. 
He  was  distinguished  for  a  peculiarity  of  style  of 
design  ;  he  was  fond  of  a  muscular  limb,  and  adopt 
ed  a  more  decided  anatomical  display  generally,  buv 
he  kept  the  body  light  in  proportion  to  the  head  and 
limbs.  Pliny  says  that  Euphranor  first  represented 
heroes  with  dignity.  Parrliasius  was  said  to  have 
established  the  canon  of  art  for  heroes  ;  but  the  he- 
roes of  Parrhasius  were  apparently  more  divine, 
those  of  Euphranor  more  human.  We  have  exam- 
ples of  both  these  styles  in  the  Apollo  and  the  La- 
ocoon,  and  in  the  Meleager  and  the  Gladiator,  or  the 
Antinous  and  the  Discobolus.  It  was  to  this  dis- 
tinction of  style  which  Euphranor  apparently  allu- 
ded when  he  said  that  the  Theseus  of  Parrliasius 
had  been  fed  upon  roses,  but  his  own  upon  beef 
Euphranor  painted  in  encaustic,  and  executed  many 
famous  works  ;  the  principal  were,  a  battle  of  Man- 
tinea,  and  a  picture  of  the  twelve  gods  s 

Nicias  of  Athens  was  celebrated  for  the  delicacy 
with  which  he  painted  females,  and  for  the  rich  tone 
of  chiaroscuro  which  distinguished  Lis  paintings. 
He  also  painted  in  encaustic.  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  the  vrxvia.  or  the  region  of  the  shades  of 
Homer  {neoromantia  Humeri),  which  he  declined  to 
>ell  to  Piolemy  I.  of  Egypt,  who  had  offered  sixty 
talents  for  it,  and  preferred  presenting  to  his  native 
!  city,  Athens,  as  he  was  then  sufficiently  wealthy. 
Niciaa  also  painted  some  of  the  marb'.e  statues  of 
Pr  iXiteles.* 

Atbenion  of  Maronea,  who  painted  also  in  encaua- 
tie,  was,  according  to  Pliny,10  compared  with,  and 
even  preferred  by  some  to,  Nicias;  he  was  more 
austere  in  colouring,  but  in  his  austerity  more  pleas- 
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mg ;  and  il  be  had  not  died  young,  says  Pliny,  he 
would  have  surpassed  all  men  in  painting.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  looked  upon  colours  as  a  mere  means, 
to  have  neglected  pictorial  effect,  and,  retaining  in- 
dividuality, and  much  of  the  refinement  of  design  of 
his  contemporaries,  to  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
bine them  wif.h  the  generic  style  of  Polygnotus  and 
Phidias  (u»  in  ipsa  pictura  eruditio  eluceat).  His  pic- 
ture of  a  groom  with  a  horse  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  a  remarkable  painting. 

Pliiltchares,  the  brother  of  the  ora;or  ^Eschines, 
was  also  a  painter  of  the  greatest  merit,  according 
to  Pliny,1  although  he  is  contemptuously  termed  by 
Demosthenes2  "  a  painter  of  perfume-pots  and  tam- 
bours" (aXafiaoTpodijicac  icai  rvfiirava). 

Echion  also,  of  uncertain  country,  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero3  and  Pliny*  as  a  famous  painter.  Pliny 
speaks  of  a  picture  of  a  bride  by  him  as  a  noble 
painting,  distinguished  for  its  expression  of  modesty. 
A  great  compliment  is  also  incidentally  paid  to  the 
works  of  Echion  >y  Cicero,5  where  he  is  apparently 
ranked  with  Polycletus. 

Theon  of  Samos  was  distinguished  for  what  the 
Greeks  termed  (pavraaiai,  according  to  Quintilian,' 
who  also  ranks  him  with  painters  of  the  highest 
class.  Pliny,'  however,  classes  him  with  those  of 
the  second  degree.  .(Elian  gives  a  spirited  descrip- 
tion of  a  young  warrior  painted  by  Theon.' 

XIV.  Decline. — The  causes  of  the  decline  of  paint- 
ing in  Greece  are  very  evident.  The  political  rev- 
olutions with  which  it  was  convulsed,  and  the  va- 
rious dynastic  changes  which  took  place  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  were  perhaps  the  principal  ob- 
stacles to  any  important  efforts  of  art  ;  the  intelli- 
gent and  higher  classes  of  the  population,  upon  whom 
painters  chiefly  depend,  being  to  a  great  extent  en- 
grossed by  politics  or  engaged  in  war.  Another  in- 
fluential cause  was,  that  the  public  buildings  were 
already  rich  in  works  of  art,  almost  even  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  national  mythology  and  history;  and 
the  new  rulers  found  the  transfer  of  works  already 
renowned  a  more  sure  and  a  more  expeditious  meth- 
od of  adorning  their  public  halls  and  palaces,  than 
the  more  tardy  and  hazardous  alternative  of  requi- 
ring original  productions  from  contemporary  artists. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  artists  of  those 
times  were  under  the  necessity  of  trying  other  fields 
of  art ;  of  attracting  attention  by  novelty  and  vari- 
ety :  thus  rhyparography  (pvTrapoypafyla),  pornogra- 
phy, and  all  the  lower  classes  of  art,  attained  the 
ascendency,  and  became  the  characteristic  styles  of 
the  period.  Yet,  during  the  early  part  of  this  period 
of  decline,  from  about  B.C.  300  until  the  destruction 
of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  B.C.  146,  there  were  still 
several  names  which  upheld  the  ancient  glory  of 
Grecian  painting ;  but  subsequent  to  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans,  what  was  previously  but  a 
gradual  and  scarcely  sensible  decline,  then  became 
a  rapid  and  a  total  decay. 

In  the  lower  descriptions  of  painting  which  pre- 
vailed in  this  period,  Pyreicus  was  pre-eminent ;  he 
was  termed  Rhyparographos  (/>vnapoypd<poc),  on  ac- 
count of  the  mean  quality  of  his  subjects.  He  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  genre- painters,  or  "  peintres 
du  genre  bas,"  as  the  French  term  them.  The 
Greek  p\mapoypaij>ia,  therefore,  is  apparently  equiva- 
lent to  our  expression,  the  Dutch  style.  Pyreicus,* 
8iys  Pliny,  painted  barbers'  shops  and  cobblers' 
stalls,  fihell-fish,  eatables  of  all  sorts,  and  the  like  ; 
and,  although  an  humble  walk,  he  excelled  so  great- 
ly that  he  obtained  the  highest  fame  ;  and  his  small 
pictures  were  more  valuable  than  the  greatest  works 
of  many  masters  ;  in  execution,  few  surpassed  him. 

1.  (xxxv.,  10.)— 2.  (Fals.  Legit.,  p.  415,  Reiske.)— 3.  (Brut., 
18.) —4.  (xxiv.,  36.)— 5.  (Pared.,  v.,  2.)— 6.  (I.e.)— 7.  (xxxv., 
«)— 8  (V.  H.,  ii.,  44.) — 9  (xxxv..  37.) 
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"  Pyreicus  parva  vindicat  arte  locum," 
says  Propertius  1  (Pyreieus  is  the  emendation  ol 
Welcker3  on  the  authority  of  Cod.  Vat.,  I.,  iv. 
With  the  common  reading,  Parrhasius,  the  line  it 
unintelligible.)  Pornography,  or  obscene  painting, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  was  practised 
with  the  grossest  license,'  prevailed  especially  at 
no  particular  period  in  Greece,  but  was  apparently 
tolerated  to  a  considerable  extent  at  all  times 
Parrhasius,  Aristides,  Pausanias,  Nieophanes,  Chw- 
rephanes,  Arellius,  and  a  few  other  nopvoypdfoi  are 
mentioned  as  having  made  themselves  notorious  for 
this  species  of  license.* 

Of  the  few  painters  who  still  maintained  the  dig 
nity  of  the  dying  art,  the  following  may  be  mention- 
ed :  Mydon  of  Soli ;  Nealces,  Leontiscus,  and  Ti- 
manthes  of  Sicyon ;  Arcesilaus,  Erigonus,  and  Pa- 
sias,  of  uncertain  country  ;  and  Metrodorus  of  Ath- 
ens, equally  eminent  as  painter  and  as  philosopher. 
The  school  of  Sicyon,  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
distinguished  painters  of  this  period  belonged,  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  Plutarch8  as  the  only  one 
which  still  retained  any  traces  of  the  purity  and  the 
greatness  of  style  of  the  art  of  the  renowned  ages. 
It  appears  to  have  been  still  active  in  the  time  of 
Aratus,  about  250  B.C.,  who  seems  to  have  instilled 
some  of  his  own  enterprising  spirit  into  the  artists 
of  his  time.  Aratus  was  a  great  lover  of  the  arts, 
but  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  destroying  the  por- 
traits of  the  Tyrants  of  Sicyon  ;  one  only,  and  that 
but  partially,  was  saved  * 

It  was  already  the  fashion  in  this  age  to  talk  of 
the  inimitable  works  of  the  great  masters  ;  and  the 
artists  generally,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to 
imitate  the  master-pieces  of  past  ages,  seem  to  have 
been  content  to  admire  them.  All  works  bearing 
great  names  were  of  the  very  highest  value,  and 
were  sold  at  enormous  prices.  Plutarch  mentions 
that  Aratus  bought  up  some  old  pictures,  but  partic- 
ularly those  of  Meianthus  and  Pamphilus,  and  sent 
them  as  presents  to  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt,  to  con- 
ciliate his  favour,  and  to  induce  him  to  join  the 
Achaean  league.  Ptolemy,-  who  was  a  great  admi- 
rer of  the  arts,  was  gratified  with  these  presents, 
and  presented  Aratus  with  150  talents  in  consider- 
ation of  them.7  These  were,  however,  by  no  means 
the  first  works  of  the  great  painters  of  Greece 
which  had  found  their  way  into  Egypt.  Ptolemy 
Soter  had  employed  agents  in  Greece  to  purchase 
the  works  of  celebrated  masters.8  Athenaeus  also' 
expressly  mentions  the  pictures  of  Sicyonian  mas- 
ters which  contributed  to  add  to  the  pomp  and  dis- 
play of  the  celebrated  festival  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  at  Alexandrea. 

From  the  time  of  Alexander  the  spirit  of  the 
Greeks  animated  Egyptian  artists,  who  adopted  the 
standard  of  Grecian  beauty  in  proportion  and  char- 
acter. Antiphilus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  paint- 
ers of  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  perhaps  of 
Naucratis,  and  appears  to  have  lived  at  the  court 
of  Ptolemy  Soter.  Many  other  Greek  painters  also 
were  established  in  Egypt,  and  both  the  population 
and  arts  of  Alexandrea  were  more  Greek  than  Egyp- 
tian.10 

Among  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  thi> 
period  were  the  celebrated  ship  of  Hiero  II.  of  Syr- 
acuse, which  had  Mosaic  floors,  in  which  tLe  whole 
history  of  the  fall  of  Troy  was  worked  with  admira- 
ble skill,11  and  the  immense  ship  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator,  on  the  prow  and  stern  of  which  weie.  carved 

1.  (iii.,  9,  12.)— 2.  (ad  Philostr.,  396.)—  3.  (Propert,  ii.,  8  - 
Sueton.,  Tib.,  43,  and  Vit.  Hor.) — 4.  (Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  567,  *.- 
Plut.,  De  aud.  P8et.,  3.— Plin.,  xxxv.,  37.)  —5.  (Arat.,  IS.)— 6 
(Plut.,  Arat.,  13.)— 7.  (Plut.,  Arat.,  12.)  — 8.  (Pint.,  Mor.  Eti- 
cur.,  c.  11.)  —9.  (v.,  p.  196,  c.)  — 10.  (Quint.,  xii.,  10.  —  ?lin., 
xxxv.,  37  and  40.— Athen..  v  196,  eeqq.)— 11.  (Atbm.,  t..  tOT 
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s»:l08sal  figuies  eighteen  feet  in  height;  and  the 
whole  vessel,  both  interior  and  exterior,  was  deco- 
rated with  painting  of  various  descriptions.1 

Nearly  a  century  later  than  Aratus  we  have  still 
mention  of  two  painters  at  Athens  of  more  than  or- 
dinary distinction,  Heracleides  a  Macedonian,  and 
Metrodorus  an  Athenian.  The  names  of  several 
painters,  however,  of  these  times  are  preserved  in 
Plinj  but  he  notices  them  only  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner. When  Paulus  -Emilius  had  conquered  Per 
*eus,  B.C.  168,  he  commanded  the  Athenians  to 
•end  aim  their  most  distinguished  painter  to  perpet- 
rate his  triumph,  and  their  most  approved  philoso- 
pher to  educate  his  sons.  The  Athenians  selected 
Metrodorus  the  painter,  professing  that  he  was  pre- 
eminent in  both  respects.  Heracleides  was  a  .Ma- 
cedonian, and  originally  a  ship-painter  ;  he  repaired 
to  Athens  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus.'  Plutarch, 
in  his  description  of  the  triumph  of  Paulus  .£mil- 
iuu,5  says  that  the  paintings  and  statues  brought  by 
him  from  Greece  were  so  numerous  that  they  re- 
quired 250  wagons  to  carry  them  in  procession,  and 
that  the  spectacle  lasted  the  entire  day.  P.  J2mil- 
ius  appears  at  all  times  to  have  been  a  great  admi- 
rer of  the  arts,  for  Plutarch*  mentions  that  after  his 
tirst  consulship  he  took  especial  care  to  have  his 
sons  educated  in  the  arts  of  Greece,  and,  among  oth- 
ers, in  painting  and  sculpture,  and  that  he  accord- 
ingly entertained  masters  of  those  arts  (irXuorai  xal 
Zuyp&Qot )  in  his  family  ;  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  the  migration  of  Greek  artists  to  Rome  had  al- 
ready commenced  before  the  general  spoliations  of 
Greece.  Indeed,  Livy*  expressly  mentions  that 
many  artists  came  from  Greece  to  Rome  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  ten  days'  games  appointed  by  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  B.C.  186  But  Rome  must  have  had  its 
Greek  painters  even  before  this  time  ;  for  the  pic- 
ture of  the  feast  of  Gracchus's  soldiers  after  the 
battle  of  Beneventum,  consecrated  by  him  in  the 
Temple  of  Liberty  on  the  Aventine,  B.C.  213,*  was 
in  all  probability  the  work  of  a  Greek  artist. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Romans  of  plunder- 
ing Greece  of  its  works  of  art,  reprobated  by  Po- 
lyoma,' was  not  without  a  precedent.  The  Cartha- 
ginians before  them  had  plundered  all  the  coast 
towns  of  Sicily,  and  the  Persians,  and  even  the 
Macedonians,  carried  off"  all  works  of  art  as  the 
lawful  prize  of  conquest.'  The  Roman  conquerors, 
however,  at  first  plundered  with  a  certain  degree 
ol  moderation;*  as  Marcellus  at  Syracuse,  and  Fa- 
bius  Maximus  at  Tarentum,  who  carried  away  no 
more  works  of  art  than  were  necessary  to  adorn 
their  triumphs  or  decorate  some  of  the  public  build- 
ings *  The  works  of  Greek  art  brought  from  Sicily 
by  Marcellus  were  the  first  to  inspire  the  Romans 
with  the  desire  of  adorning  tneir  public  edifices 
with  statues  and  paintings;  which  tasie  was  con- 
verted into  a  passion  when  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  great  treasures  and  almost  inexhaustible 
resources  of  Greece,  and  their  rapacity  knew  no 
hounds.  Plutarch  says  that  Marcellu3n  was  ac- 
cused of  having  corrupted  the  public  morals  through 
the  introduction  of  works  of  art  into  Rome,  since 
from  that  period  the  people  wasted  much  of  their 
lime  in  disputing  about  arts  and  artists.  But  Mar 
cellus  gloried  in  the  fact,  and  boasted,  even  before 
Greeks,  that  he  was  the  first  to  teach  the  Romans 
to  esteem  and  to  admire  the  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  Greek  art.  We  learn  from  Livy"  that  01  e 
O  .he  ornaments  of  the  triumph  of  Marcellus,  214 
B.C.,  was  a  picture  of  the  capture  of  Syracuse. 
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Tnese  spoliations  of  Greece,  of  the  Giecian  king 
doms  of  Asia,  and  of  Sicily,  continued  uninterrupted 
for  about  two  centuries ;  yet,  according  to  Mnci- 
anus,  says  Pliny,1  such  was  the  inconceivable 
wealth  of  Greece  in  works  of  art,  that  Rhodes  alone 
still  contained  upward  of  3000  statues,  and  that 
there  could  not  have  been  less  at  Athens,  at  Olym 
pia,  or  at  Delphi.  The  men  who  contributed  prin- 
cipally to  fill  the  public  edifices  and  temples  of 
Rome  with  the  works  of  Grecian  art,  were  Cn. 
Manlius,  Fulvius  Nobilior,  who  plundered  the  tem- 
ples of  Ambracia,*  Murnmius,  Sulla,  Lucullus,  Scau- 
rus,  and  Verres.* 

Murnmius,  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  B.C. 
146.  carried  off"  or  destroyed  more  works  of  art  than 
all  his  predecessors  put  together.  Some  of  his 
soldiers  were  found  by  Polybius  playing  at  dice  upon 
the  celebrated  picture  of  Dionysius  by  Aristides.* 
Many  valuable  works,  also,  were  purchased  on  this 
occasion  by  Attalus  HI.,  and  sent  to  Pergamum  ; 
but  they  all  found  their  way  to  Rome  on  his  death, 
B.C.  133,  as  he  bequeathed  all  his  property  to  the 
Roman  people.4  Scaurus,  in  his  aedileship,  B.C.  58, 
had  all  the  public  pictures  still  remaining  in  Sicyon 
transported  to  Rome  on  account  of  the  debts  of  the 
former  city,  and  he  adorned  the  great  temporary 
theatre  which  he  erected  upon  that  occasion  with 
3000  bronze  statues.*  Verres  ransacked  Asia  and 
Achaia,  and  plundered  almost  every  temple  and 
public  edifice  in  Sicily  of  whatever  was  valuable  in 
it.  Among  the  numerous  robberies  of  Verres,  Ci- 
cero' mentions  particularly  twenty-seven  beautiful 
pictures  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Syra- 
cuse, consisting  of  portraits  of  the  kings  and  ty- 
rants of  Sicily. 

From  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Murnmius, 
and  the  spoliation  of  Athens  by  Sulla,  the  higher 
branches  of  art,  especially  in  painting,  experienced 
so  sensible  a  decay  in  Greece,  that  only  two  paint- 
ers are  mentioned  who  can  be  classed  with  the 
great  masters  of  Ibrmer  times  :  Timomachus  of  By- 
zantium, contemporary  with  Caesar,'  and  Aetion, 
mentioned  by  Lucian,'  who  lived  apparently  about 
the  time  of  Hadrian."  Yet  Rome  was,  about  the 
end  of  the  Republic,  full  of  painters,  who  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  portrait, 
or  decorative  and  arabesque  painting  :  painters  must 
also  have  been  very  numerous  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia. 
Paintings  of  various  descriptions  still  continued  to 
perform  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
Roman  conquerors.  In  the  triumph  of  Pornpey 
over  Mithradates,  the  portraits  of  the  children  and 
family  of  that  monarch  were  carried  in  the  proces- 
sion ;u  and  in  one  of  Ca-sar's  triumphs,  the  portraits 
of  his  principal  enemies  in  the  civil  war  were  dis- 
played, with  the  exception  of  that  of  Pompey." 

The  school  of  art  at  Rhodes  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  one  that  had  experienced  no  great 
change,  for  works  ol  the  highest  class  in  sculpture 
were  still  produced  there.  The  course  of  painting 
seems  to  have  been  much  more  capricious  than 
that  of  sculpture,  in  which  master-pieces,  exhibiting 
various  beauties,  appear  to  have  been  produced  in 
nearly  every  age  from  Phidias  to  Hadrian.  A  de- 
cided decay  in  painting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  re- 
peatedly acknowledged  in  the  later  Greek  and  in 
the  best  Roman  writers.  One  of  the  causes  of  this 
decay  may  be,  that  the  highest  excellence  in  paint- 
ing requires  the  combination  of  a  mui-b  greater  va- 
riety of  qualities ;  whereas  invention  and  design, 
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dent.cal  in  bjth  arts,  are  the  sole  elements  ol 
sculpture.  Painters,  also,  are  addicted  to  the  per- 
nicious, thojgh  lucrative  practice  of  dashing  off  or 
despatching  their  works,  from  which  sculptors, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  materials,  are  ex- 
empt :  to  paint  quickly  was  all  that  was  required 
from  some  of  the  Roman  painters.1  Works  in 
sculpture,  also,  through  the  durability  of  their  ma- 
terial, are  more  easily  preserved  than  paintings, 
and  they  serve,  therefore,  r>s  models  and  incen- 
tives to  the  artists  of  aftei  ages.  Artists,  there- 
fore, who  may  have  had  ability  to  excel  in  sculpture, 
would  naturally  choose  that  art  in  preference  to 
painting.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  account  for 
the  production  of  such  works  as  the  Antinous,  the 
Laocoon,  the  Torso  of  Apollonius,  and  many  others 
of  surpassing  excellence,  at  a  period  when  the  art 
of  painting  was  comparatively  extinct,  or,  at  least, 
principally  practised  as  mere  decorative  colouring, 
such  as  the  majority  of  the  paintings  at  Rome, 
Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii,  now  extant ;  though  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  were  the  inferior 
works  of  an  inferior  age. 

XV.  Roman  Painting. — The  early  painting  of 
Italy  and  Magna  Graecia  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  Roman  painting  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  Greece,  though  Pliny3  tells  us 
that  it  was  cultivated  at  an  early  period  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  head  of  the  noble  house  of  the  Fabii 
received  the  surname  of  Pictor,  which  remained  in 
his  family,  through  some  paintings  which  he  execu- 
ted in  the  Temple  of  Salus  at  Rome,  B.C.  304, 
which  lasted  until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudi- 
us, when  they  were  destroyed  by  the  fire  that  con- 
sumed that  temple.  Pacuvius  also,  the  tragic 
poet,  and  nephew  of  Ennius,  distinguished  himself 
by  some  paintings  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  in  the 
Forum  Boarium,  about  180  B.C.  Afterward,  says 
Pliny,'  painting  was  not  practised  by  polite  hands 
(honestis  muntbus)  among  the  Romans,  except,  per- 
napa,  in  the  case  of  Turpilius,  a  Roman  knight  of 
lis  own  times,  who  executed  some  beautiful  works 
with  his  left  hand  at  Verona.  Yet  Quintus  Pedius, 
nephew  of  Q.  Pedius,  coheir  of  Caesar  with  Augus- 
tus, was  instructed  in  painting,  and  became  a  great 
proficient  in  the  art,  though  he  died  when  young. 
A.ntistius  Labeo  also  amused  himself  with  painting 
small  pictures. 

Julius  Caesar,  Agrippa,  and  Augustus  were  among 
the  earliest  great  patrons  of  artists.  Suetonius*  in- 
forms us  that  Caesar  expended  great  sums  in  the 
purchase  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters  ;  and  Pliny* 
mentions  that  he  gave  as  much  as  80  talents  for 
two  pictures  by  his  contemporary  Timomachus  of 
Byzantium,  one  an  Ajax,  and  the  other  a  Medea 
meditating  the  murder  of  her  children.  These  pic- 
tures, which  were  painted  in  encaustic,  were  very 
celebrated  works  ;  they  are  alluded  to  by  Ovid,'  and 
are  mentioned  by  many  other  ancient  writers. 

There  are  two  circumstances  connected  with  the 
earlier  history  of  painting  in  Rome  which  deserve 
mention.  One  is  recorded  by  Livy,7  who  informs 
us  that  the  consul  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus  dedi- 
cated in  the  Temple  of  Mater  Matuta,  upon  his  re- 
turn from  Sardinia,  B  C.  174,  a  picture  of  apparent- 
ly a  singular  description  ;  it  consisted  of  a  plan  of 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  with  representations  of  vari- 
ous battles  he  had  fought  there  painted  upon  it. 
The  other  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,8  who  says  that 
Lucius  Hostilius  Mancinus,  B.C.  147,  exposed  to 
Tiew  in  the  Forum  a  picture  of  the  taking  of  Car- 
thage, in  which  he  had  performed  a  conspicuous 
part,  and  explained  its  various  incidents  to  the  peo- 


1.  (Juv.,  ii.,  146.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  xxxv.,  7.)-3.  (1.  c.)~4.  (Jul. 
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pie.  Whether  these  pictures  were  the  |  reduction* 
of  Greek  or  Roman  artists,  is  doubtful ;  nor  nane 
we  any  guide  as  to  their  rank  as  works  of  art. 

The  Romans  generally  have  not  the  slightest 
claims  to  the  merit  of  laving  promoted  the  tint 
arts.  We  have  seen  that,  before  the  spoliations  of 
Greece  and  Sicily,  the  arts  were  held  in  no  consid- 
eration in  Rome;  and  even  afterward,  until  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  painting  and  sculpture  seem 
to  have  been  practised  very  rarely  by  Romans  ;  and 
the  works  which  were  then  produced  were  chiefly 
characterized  by  their  bad  taste,  being  mere  milita- 
ry records  and  gaudy  displays  of  colour,  although 
the  city  was  crowded  with  the  finest  productions  of 
ancient  Greece. 

There  are  three  distinct  periods  observable  in  the 
history  of  painting  in  Rome.  The  first,  or  great 
period  of  Graeco-Roman  art,  may  be  dated  from  the 
conquest  of  Greece  until  the  time  of  Augustus, 
when  the  artists  were  chiefly  Greeks.  The  second, 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  so-called  Thirty 
Tyrants  and  Dioclesian,  or  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  until  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
third  century,  during  which  time  the  great  majori- 
ty of  Roman  works  of  art  were  produced.  The 
third  comprehends  the  state  of  the  arts  during  the 
exarchate ;  when  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople,  and  the  changes  it 
involved,  suffered  similar  spoliations  to  those  which 
it  had  previously  inflicted  upon  Greece.  This  was 
the  period  of  the  total  decay  of  the  imitative  arts 
among  the  ancients. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  division 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  incursions  of  barbarians, 
were  the  first  great  causes  of  the  important  revolu- 
tion experienced  by  the  imitative  arts,  and  the  se- 
rious check  they  received  ;  but  it  was  reserved  fo? 
the  fanatic  fury  of  the  iconoclasts  effectually  to  de 
stroy  all  traces  of  their  former  splendour. 

Of  the  first  of  these  three  periods  sufficient  has 
been  already  said  ;  of  the  second  there  remain  still 
a  few  observations  to  be  made.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  period  is  the  earliest  age  in 
which  we  have  any  notice  of  portrait-painters  (ima 
ginum  piclorcs)  as  a  distinct  class.  Pliny  mentions 
particularly  Dionysius  and  Sopolis  as  the  most  cel- 
ebrated at  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  or  perhaps 
earlier,  who  filled  picture-galleries  with  their  works; 
the  former  was  surnamed  the  anthropograph,  be- 
cause he  painted  nothing  but  men.  About  the 
same  age,  also,  Lala  of  Cyzicus  was  very  celebra- 
ted ;  she  painted,  however,  chiefly  female  portraits, 
but  received  greater  prices  than  the  other  two.1 

Portraits  must  have  been  exceedingly  numerous 
among  the  Romans ;  Varro  made  a  collection  of 
the  portraits  of  700  eminent  men.2  The  portraits 
or  statues  of  men  who  had  performed  any  public 
service  were  placed  in  the  temples  and  other  pub- 
lic places,  and  several  edicts  were  passed  by  the 
emperors  of  Rome  respecting  the  placing  of  them  ' 
The  portraits  of  authors,  also,  were  placed  in  the 
public  libraries ;  they  were  apparently  fixed  above 
the  cases  which  contained  their  writings,  below 
which  chairs  were  placed  for  the  convenience  o' 
readers.*  They  were  painted,  also,  at  the  begin 
ning  of  manuscripts.6  Respecting  the  imagines  oi 
wax  portraits,  which  were  preserved  in  "  armaria'' 
in  the  atria  of  private  houses,6  there  is  an  interest 
ing  account  in  Polybius.7  With  the  exception  ol 
Aetion,  as  already  mentioned,  not  a  single  paintei 
of  this  period  rose  to  eminence,  although  some 
were,  of  course,  more  distinguished  than  others;  as 
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he  profligate  Arellius ;  Fabullus,  wno  painted  Nj 
ro's  golden  house  ;  Dorolheus.  who  copied  for  Nero 
the  Venus  Anadyomene  of  Apelles ;  Cornelius  Pi- 
ous. Accius  Priscus,  Marcus  Ludius,  Mallius,  and 
others  1  Poitrait,  decorative,  and  scene  painting 
seern  to  have  engrossed  the  art.  Pliny  and  Vitru- 
vius  regret  in  strong  terms  the  deplorable  state  of 
painting  in  their  times,  which  was  but  the  com- 
mencement of  the  decay  ;  Vitruvius  has  devoted  an 
entire  chapter2  to  a  lamentation  over  its  fallen 
■talc;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a  dying  art.3  The 
latter  writer  instances,4  as  a  sign  of  the  madness  of 
His  time  (nostra  atalis  insaiuam),  the  colossal  por- 
trait of  Nero,  120  feet  high,  which  was  painted 
upon  canvass,  a  thing  unknown  till  that  time. 

Marcus  Ludius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  became 
very  celebrated  for  his  landscape  decorations,  which 
were  illustrated  with  figures  actively  employed  in 
occupations  suited  to  the  scenes  ;  which  kind  of 
painting  became  universal  after  his  time,  and  ap- 
parently with  every  species  of  license.  Vitruvius 
contrasts  the  stale  of  decorative  painting  in  his  own 
age  with  what  it  was  formerly,  and  he  enumerates 
the  various  kinds  of  wall-painting  in  use  among 
the  ancients.  They  first  imitated  the  arrangement 
and  varieties  of  slabs  of  marble,  then  the  variegated 
frames  and  cornices  of  panels,  to  which  were  after- 
ward added  architectural  decorations  ;  and,  finally, 
in  the  exedra;  were  painted  tragic,  comic,  or  satyric 
scenes,  and  in  the  long  galleries  and  corridors  va- 
rious kinds  of  landscapes,  or  even  subjects  from  the 
poets  and  the  higher  walks  of  history.  But  these 
things  were  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius  tastelessly  laid 
aside,  and  had  given  place  to  mere  gaudy  display,  or 
the  most  fantastic  and  wild  conceptions,  such  as 
many  of  the  paintings  which  have  been  discovered 
in  Pompeii. 

Painting  now  came  to  be  practised  by  slaves,  and 
pain'/?rs,  as  a  body,  were  held  in  little  or  no  es- 
teem. Respecting  the  depraved  application  of  the 
arts  at  this  period,  see  Plin.,  xxxv.,  33 — Petron., 
Sat.,  88. — Propert.,  ii.,  6. — Sueton.,  Tib.,  43. — Ju- 
ven  ,  is.,  145  j  xii.,  28. 

Mosaic,  or  ptctura  de  mutnvo,  opus  musivutn,  was 
very  general  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  early  em- 
perors. It  was  also  common  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  at  an  earlier  period,  but  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  treating  it  began  to  a  great  extent  even 
to  supersede  painting.  It  was  used  chiefly  lor 
floors,  but  walls  and  also  ceilings  were  sometimes 
ornamented  in  the  same  way.'  There  were  various 
kinds  of  mosaic  .  the  titliostruta  were  distinct  from 
the  ptctura:  de  muxivo.  There  were  several  kinds 
of  the  former,  as  the  scctile,  the  tessellatum,  and  the 
ecrmir.ulatum,  which  are  all  mechanical  and  orna- 
mental styles,  unapplicable  to  painting,  as  they  were 
worked  in  regular  figures.  As  a  general  distinction 
between  musivura  and  lithostrotum,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  pi  ;ture  itself  was  dc  mumo  or  opus 
musicum.  and  its  frame,  which  was  often  very  large 
and  beautiful,  was  lithostrotum  The  former  was 
made  of  various  coloured  small  cubes  (tessera  or 
tessellte)  of  different  materials,  and  the  latter  of 
small  thin  slabs,  crusla,  of  various  marbles,  &c.  ; 
the  artists  were  termed  musivaru  and  (juatlrata.ru 
or  tessellarii  respectively.  Pliny*  attributes  the  ori- 
gin of  mosaic  pavements  to  the  Greeks.  He  men- 
tions the  "  asarolus  cecus"  at  Pergamum,  by  Susus, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  musivarii,  the 
pavement  of  which  represented  the  remnants  of  a 
supper.  He  mentions,  also  at  Pergamum,  the  fa- 
mous Cantharus  with  the  doves,  of  which  ihe 


"  Doves  of  the  Gap  tol"  is  supposed  in  De  a  copy 
Another  musivarius  of  antiquity  waa  Dioscoridei 
of  Samos,  whose  name  is  found  upon  two  mosaics 
of  Pompeii.2  Five  others  are  mentioned  b;  Miil 
ler.3  There  are  still  many  great  mosaics  of  tht 
ancients  extant,  ^ee  the  works  of  Ciampini.  Fu 
rietti,  and  Laborde.)  The  most  interesting  an«i 
most  valuable  is  the  one  lately  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii, which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  battle  ci 
Issus.  This  mosaic  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  ancient  art,  and  the  design  and 
composition  of  the  work  are  so  superior  lu  its  exe- 
cution, that  the  original  has  evidently  been  the  pro- 
duction of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  degenerate- 
period  of  the  mosaic  itself.  The  composition  is 
simple,  forcible,  and  beautiful,  and  the  design  exhib- 
its in  many  respects  merits  of  the  highest  order. 
(See  Nicolini,  Quadro  in  musaico  scoperto  in  Pom- 
peii.— Mazois,  Pompei,  iv.,  48  and  49;  and  Muller, 
Denkmdler  der  alien  Kunst,  i  ,  55.) 

PALA  (irrvov),  a  Spade.*  The  spade  was  but 
little  used  in  ancient  husbandry,  the  ground  having 
been  broken  and  turned  over  by  the  plough,  and 
also  by  the  use  of  large  hoes  and  akes.  (  Vtd. 
Liqo,  Rastrum.)  liut  in  some  cases  a  broad  cut- 
ting edge  was  necessary  for  this  purpose,  as,  foi 
example,  when  the  ground  was  full  of  the  roots 
of  rushes  or  other  plants.'  Also  in  gardening  it 
was  an  indispensable  instrument,  and  it  was  then 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  ploughshare, 
viz.,  by  casing  its  extremity  with  iron.*  The  an- 
nexed woodcut,  taken  from  a  funereal  monument  at 
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Home,'  exhibits  a  deceased  countryman  with  hio 
falx  and  bidens,  and  also  with  a  pala,  modified  by  the 
addition  of  a  strong  crossbar,  by  the  use  of  which  !io 
was  enabled  to  drive  it  nearly  twice  as  deep  into 
the  ground  as  he  could  have  done  without  it.  In 
this  form  the  instrument  was  called  bipaltum,  being 
employed  in  trenching  (pastinatw),  or,  when  the 
ground  was  full  of  roots  to  a  considerable  depth,  in 
loosening  them,  turning  them  over,  and  extirpating 
them,  so  as  to  prepare  the  soil  for  plani'ng  vines  and 
other  trees.  By  means  of  this  implement,  which  ia 
still  used  in  Italy,  and  called  vanga,  the  ground  waa 
dug  to  the  depth  of  two  spades,  oi  nearly  two  feet  • 
Cato*  mentions  wooden  spades  (palm  i.gnca*) 
among  the  implements  necessary  to  the  husband- 
man.    One  principal  application  of  them  was  in 
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winnowing.  The  winnowing-shovel,  also  called  in 
Latin  ventilabrum,  is  still  generally  used  in  Greece, 
anil  the  mode  of  employing  it  is  exhibited  by  Stuart 
in  his  "Antiquities  of  Athens."  The  corn  which 
has  been  threshed  lies  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor,  and 
the  labourer  throws  it  to  a  distance  with  his  shovel, 
while  the  wind,  blowu.g  strongly  across  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  is  thrown,  drives  the  chaff  and  ref- 
ase  to  one  side.1  The  fruit  of  leguminous  plants 
iv&s  purified  and  adapted  to  be  used  for  food  in  the 
same  manner.3 

The  term  pala  was  applied  anciently,  as  it  is  in 
modern  Italian,  to  the  blade  or  broad  part  of  an  oar. 
{Vid.  Remus.)  In  a  Ring,  the  broad  part  which 
held  the  gem  was  called  by  that  name. 

PALAESTRA  (nakuiaToa)  properly  means  a  place 
for  wrestling  {trakaisiv,  naXri),  and  appears  to  have 
originally  formed  a  part  of  the  gymnasium.  The 
word  was,  however,  used  in  different  senses  at  va- 
rious periods,  and  its  exact  meaning,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  the  gymnasium,  has  occasioned  much  con- 
troversy among  modern  writers.  It  first  occurs  in 
Herodotus,3  who  says  that  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon  built 
a  dromos  and  a  palaestra,  both  of  which  he  calls  by 
the  general  name  of  palaestra.  At  Athens,  howev- 
er, there  was  a  considerable  number  of  palaestrae 
quite  distinct  from  the  gymnasia,  which  were  called 
by  the  names  either  of  their  founders,  or  of  the 
teachers  who  gave  instruction  there  ;  thus,  for  ex- 
ample, we  read  of  the  palaestra  of  Taureas.*  Krause6 
contends  that  the  palaestrae  at  Athens  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  boys  and  youths 
(■Katdec  and  peipdicia,),  and  the  gymnasia  to  those  of 
men  ;  but  Becker6  has  shown  that  this  cannot  be 
the  true  distinction,  although  it  appears  that  certain 
places  were,  for  obvious  reasons,  appropriated  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  boys.7  But  that  the  boys  ex- 
ercised in  the  gymnasia  as  well,  is  plain  from  many 
passages'  (watf  upaloc;  anb  yvfivaaiov9),  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  read  of  men  visiting  the  palaes- 
trae.10 

It  appears  most  probable  that  the  palaestrae  were, 
during  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Greek  republics, 
chiefly  appropriated  to  the  exercises  of  wrestling 
and  of  the  pancratium,  and  were  principally  intend- 
ed for  the  athletae,  who,  it  must  be  recollected,  were 
persons  that  contended  in  the  public  games,  and 
therefore  needed  special  training.  This  is  express- 
ly stated  by  Plutarch,11  who  says  "  that  the  place  in 
which  all  the  athletae  exercise  is  called  a  palaestra ;" 
and  we  also  learn  from  Pausanias"  that  there  were 
at  Olympia  palaestrae  especially  devoted  to  the  ath- 
letae. In  Athenaeus"  we  read  of  the  great  athletes 
Damippus  coining  out  of  the  palaestra ;  and  Galen 
(nepi  tov  6ca  fiiKp&c  a<j>a'ipa^  yvfivaaiov,  c.  5)  places 
the  athletae  in  the  palaestra.1* 

The  Romans  had  originally  no  places  correspond- 
ing to  the  Greek  gymnasia  and  palaestrae ;  and 
when,  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  wealthy 
Romans,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  began  to  build 
places  for  exercise  in  their  villas,  they  called  them 
indifferently  gymnasia  and  palaestrae.1*  The  words 
were  thus  used  by  the  Romans  as  synonymous ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  that  Vitruvius1*  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  Greek  gymnasium  under  the  name  of  pa- 

PALA'RIA.    {Vid.  Palus.) 
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PALE  (iraAij,  traXaiafia,  Tralaio/toovvr,  or  <tira 
6^.rjTLKTi,  lucta,  luctatio),  Wrestling.  The  word  naki) 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense,  embracing  all 
gymnastic  exercises  with  the  exception  of  dancing, 
whence  the  schools  of  the  athletae  were  called 
palastm,  that  is,  schools  in  which  the  koXti  in  its 
widest  sense  was  taught. 1  ( Vid.  Pa  lustra.  )  There 
are  also  many  passages  in  ancient  writers  in  which 
nulrj  and  naXaieiv  are  used  to  designate  any  partic- 
ular species  of  athletic  games  besides  wrestling,  or 
a  combination  of  several  gtrnes. 

The  Greeks  ascribed  th6  jcvention  of  wrestling 
to  mythical  personages,  such  as  Palaestra,  the 
daughter  of  Hermes,3  Antaeus  and  Cercyon,*  Phor- 
bas  of  Athens,  or  Theseus.'  Hermes,  the  god  of 
all  gymnastic  exercises,  also  presided  over  the 
n-dAj?.  Theseus  is  said  by  Pausanias*  to  have  been 
the  first  who  reduced  the  game  of  wrestling  to  cer- 
tain rules,  and  to  have  thus  raised  it  to  the  rank  of 
an  art,  whereas  before  his  time  it  was  a  rude  fight,  in 
which  bodily  size  and  strength  alone  decided  the 
victory.  The  most  celebrated  wrestler  in  the  hero- 
ic age  was  Heracles.  In  the  Homeric  age  wrest- 
ling was  much  practised,  and  a  beautiful  description 
of  a  wrestling  match  is  given  in  the  Iliad.7  During 
this  period  wrestlers  contended  naked,  and  only  the 
loins  were  covered  with  the  ireptfa/ia,*  and  this  cus- 
tom probably  remained  throughout  Greece  until  01. 
15,  from  which  time  the  perizoma  was  no  longer 
used,  and  wrestlers  fought  entirely  naked.9  In  the 
Homeric  age,  the  custom  of  anointing  the  body  for 
the  purpose  of  wrestling  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Solon  it  was  quite 
general,  and  was  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Cretans  and  Laceuaemonians  at  a  very  early  period  1 ' 
After  the  body  was  anointed,  it  was  strewed  over 
with  sand  or  dust,  in  order  to  enable  the  wrestlers 
to  take  a  firm  hold  of  each  other.  At  the  festival 
of  the  Sthenia  in  Argos,  the  ndlri  was  accompanied 
by  flute-music.    ( Vid.  Sthenia.) 

When  two  athletae  began  their  contest,  each 
might  use  a  variety  of  means  to  seize  his  antago- 
nist in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  and  to 
throw  him  down  without  exposing  himself;11  but 
one  of  the  great  objects  was  to  make  every  attack 
with  elegance  and  beauty,  and  the  fight  was  for  this, 
as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  regulated  by  certain 
laws.14  Striking,  for  instance,  was  not  allowed,  but 
pushing  an  antagonist  backward  (i>dic/i6()  was  fre- 
quently resorted  to.13  It  is  probably  on  account  of 
the  laws  by  which  this  game  was  regulated,  and  the 
great  art  which  it  required  in  consequence,  that  Plu- 
tarch1* calls  it  the  TexviKUTarov  km  itavovpydraTov 
tuv  adljiiidruv.  But,  notwithstanding  these  laws, 
wrestling  admitted  of  greater  cunning,  and  more 
tricks  and  stratagems,  than  any  other  game,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pancratium,"  and  the  Greeks 
had  a  great  many  technical  terms  to  express  the 
various  stratagems,  positions,  and  attitudes  in  which 
wrestlers  might  be  placed.  Numerous  scenes  of 
wrestlers  are  represented  on  ancient  works  of  art.'* 
(See  woodcut  in  Pancratium). 

The  contest  in  wrestling  was  divided  by  the  an- 
cients into  two  parts,  viz.,  the  nalji  bpdr/  or  bpdta 
(bpOoorddiiv  naka'tuv),  that  is,  the  fight  of  the  ath- 


1.  (Plat.,  De  Legg.,  vii.,  p.  795.— Herod.,  be.,  »  )— 2.  (Vist 
Krause,  p.  400,  note  2.)— 3.  (Apollod.,  ii.,4,  v  9.)—*  (Plat ,  D« 
Legg.,  vii.,  p.  796.)— 5.  (Schol.  ad  Find.,  Nem.,  l  ,  49.)— 6.  (i, 
39,  4  3.)— 7.  (xxiii.,  710,  <fcc— Compare  Od.,  viii.,  103, 126,  240 
— Hesiod,  Scut.  Here.,  302,  where  jidxciv  iXiai&iv  signifies  the 
v&\t).)— 8.  (II.,  xxiii.,  700.)— 9.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  6,  with  the  schol.— 
Pans.,  i.,  44,  v  1.— Dionys.  Hal.,  vii.,  72.)— 10.  (Thncyd.,  L  c— 
Plat.,  De  Republ.,  v.,  p.  452.)— 11.  (Ovid,  Met.,  ix.,  33,  Ac  — 
Stat.,  Theb.,  vi ,  831,  dec—  Heliod.,  .Sthiop.,  x.,  p.  235.)  —  IS 
(Plat.,  De  Legg.,  viii.,  p.  834. — Cic,  Orat.,  68. — Lucian,  Anach.. 
24.— .-Elian,  V.  H.,  xi.,  1.)— 13  (Plut.,  Symp.,  ii.,  5.— Lucian 
Anach.,  i.,  24.)— 14.  (Symp.,  ii.,  4.)  -  15  (Xen. ,  Cvrop  ,  i..  t 
32.)— 16.  (Krause,  i.,  p.  412,  &e.) 
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etac  ib  long  as  they  stood  upright,  and  the  dXiv&if- 
»tf  or  k<iXwic  (lucta  volutatoria),  in  which  the  athle- 
<ar  struggled  with  each  other  while  lying  on  the 
ground.  Unlfss  they  contrived  to  rise  again,  »*.« 
iXLvirioic  was  the  last  stage  of  the  contest,  wh.uti 
continued  until  one  of  them  acknowledged  himself 
to  be  conquered.  The  ■nuXi]  bpdfj  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  one  which  was  fought  in  the  times  of 
Homer,  as  well  as  afterward  in  the  great  national 
gaics  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  as  soon  as  one  athlete 
fen,  the  other  allowed  him  to  rise  and  continue  the 
contest  if  he  stilJ  fell  inclined.1  But  if  the  same 
athlete  fell  thrice,  the  victory  wa:  lecided,  and  he 
was  not  allowed  to  go  on.'  The  d/uvdr/o-if  was  only 
fought  in  later  times,  at  the  smaller  games,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  pancratium.  The  place  where  the 
wrestlers  contended  was  generally  soft  ground,  and 
jovered  witb  sand.3  Effeminate  persons  sometimes 
spread  large  and  magnificent  carpets  on  the  place 
where  they  wrestled.*  Each  of  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  shown  its  peculiar  and 
national  character  in  the  game  of  wrestling  in  some 
particular  trick  or  stratagem,  by  which  it  excelled 
the  others. 

In  a  dietetic  point  of  view,  the  aXivdifotc  was  con- 
sidered beneficial  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  body, 
the  loins,  and  the  lower  parts  in  general,  but  inju- 
rious to  the  head,  whereas  the  nd'kn  bpdfi  was  be- 
lieved to  act  beneficially  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body.  It  was  owing  to  these  salutary  effects  that 
wrestling  was  practised  in  all  the  gymnasia  as  well 
as  in  the  palaestrae,  and  that  in  01.  37  wrestling  for 
boys  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
soon  after  in  the  other  great  games,  and  at  Athens 
in  the  Eleusinia,  and  Thesea  also.5  The  most  re- 
nowned of  all  the  Greek  wrestlers  in  the  historical 
age  was  Milon  of  Croton,  whose  name  was  known 
ihrougLout  the  ancient  world.*  Other  distinguished 
wrestlers  are  enumerated  by  Knuise,'  who  has  also 
given  a  very  minute  account  of  the  game  of  wrest- 
ling, and  everything  connected  with  it,  in  his  Gym- 
nashk  und  Agon.  d.  Hell.,  p.  400-439. 

PALI'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  every 
year  on  the  21st  of  April,  in  honour  of  Pales,  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  shepherds.  Some  of  the  ancient 
writers  call  this  festival  Panlia,  deriving  the  name 
from  pario,  because  sacrifices  were  offered  on  that 
day  pro  partu  pecoris*  The  21st  of  April  was  the 
day  on  which,  according  to  the  early  traditions  of 
Rome,  Romulus  had  commenced  the  building  of  the 
city,  so  that  the  festival  was  at  the  same  time  sol- 
emnized as  the  dies  natalitius  of  Rome  ;*  and  some 
of  the  rights  customary  in  later  times  were  said  to 
have  been  first  performed  by  Romulus  when  he  fix- 
ed the  pom<Erillm.l•  Ovid"  gives  a  description  of 
the  rites  of  the  Palilia,  which  clearly  shows  that  he 
regarded  it  as  a  shepherd-festival,  such  as  it  must 
originally  have  been  when  the  Romans  were  real 
shepherds  and  husbandmen,  and  as  it  must  have 
continued  to  be  among  country  people  in  his  own 
time,  as  is  expressly  stated  by  Diouysius  ;  for  in 
the  city  itself  it  must  have  lost  its  original  charac- 
ter, and  have  been  regarded  only  as  the  dies  natali- 
tioa.  The  connexion,  however,  between  these  two 
characters  of  the  festival  is  manifest,  as  the  found- 
era  of  the  city  were,  as  it  were,  the  kings  of  shep- 

1.  (PUl..  De  Legg.,  rii-  p.  78(1.— Cora.  Nep.,  Epain.,  2.— Lu- 
man.  Leiiph.,  3.)  —  2.  (Senec,  Da  Benef.,  r.,  3.  —  yEachyl., 
Agun.,  171.  —  Anthol.  Gr.,  torn.  p.  406,  e<l.  Jacob*.)  —  3. 
(X»n.,  Anab.,  it.,  8,  <>  28.  —  Lucian,  Anacb.,  2  )  —  4.  ( Atheo., 
p.  539.)— 4.  (Paua.,  t.,  6,1)3;  ni.,  11,  v  fl.— Pind.,  01.,  vin., 
18.— Gall.,  it.,  20.— Plut.,  Symp.,  u.,  5.) — 6.  (Herod.,  in.,  137. 
— Strab.,  Ti.,  p.  262,  <fcc.— Diodor.,  m.,  0.)  —  7.  (p.  135,  Ac.)— 
8.  (Feat.,  *.  t.  Palea.  —  Compare.  Popalaria  aacrm  :  Varro,  De 
Ling.  Lai.,  t..  p.  55,  Bip.— Dtoura.,  L,  p.  75,  Sylhurg.)  —  1.  (Fee- 
roe,  a.  t.  Pa/iliEraa. — Cic,  De  Dit.,  ii.,  47.— Van™,  De  Re  Roau, 
ii.,  1. — Plim.,  H.  N.,  iTiii.,  66.) — 10.  (Dionye..  I.e.)— II  (Faat., 


herds,  and  the  ouncieis  of  &  religion  suited  to  step- 

herds. 

The  first  part  of  the  solemnities,  as  described  bj 
Ovid,  was  a  public  purification  by  fire  and  smoke. 
The  things  burned  in  order  to  produce  this  purify- 
ing smoke  were  the  blood  of  the  October-horse,  the 
ashes  of  the  calves  sacrificed  at  the  festival  of  Ceres, 
and  the  shells  of  beans.  The  people  were  also 
sprinkled  with  water ;  they  washed  their  hands  in 
spring-water,  and  drank  milk  mixed  with  must.1 
As  regards  the  October-horse  (equus  October),  it  must 
be  observed,  that  in  early  times  no  bloody  sacrifice 
was  allowed  to  be  offered  at  the  Palilia,  and  the 
blood  of  the  October-horse,  mentioned  above,  was 
the  blood  which  had  dropped  from  the  tad  of  the 
horse  sacrificed  in  the  month  of  October  to  Mars  in 
the  Campus  Martins.  This  blood  was  preserved  by 
the  vestal  virgins  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  used  at  the  Palilia.1  When,  to- 
wards the  evening,  the  shepherds  had  fed  their  flocks, 
branches  of  bay  were  used  as  brooms  for  cleaning 
the  stables  and  for  sprinkling  water  through  them, 
and,  lastly,  the  stables  were  adorned  with  bay 
boughs.  Hereupon  the  shepherds  burned  sulphur, 
rosemary,  fir-wood,  and  incense,  and  made  the 
smoke  pass  through  the  stables  to  purify  them ;  the 
flocks  themselves  were  likewise  purified  by  this 
smoke.  The  sacrifices  which  were  offered  on  this 
day  consisted  of  cakes,  millet,  mUk,  and  other  kinds 
of  eatables.  The  shepherds  then  offered  a  prayer 
to  Pales.  After  these  solemn  rites  were  over,  the 
cheerful  part  of  the  festival  began :  bonfires  were 
made  of  heaps  of  hay  and  straw,  and  under  the 
sounds  of  cymbals  and  flutes  the  sheep  were  again 
purified  by  being  compelled  to  run  three  times 
through  the  fire,  and  the  shepherds  themselves  did 
the  same.  The  festival  was  concluded  by  a  feast 
in  the  open  air,  at  which  the  people  sat  or  lay  upon 
benches  of  turf,  and  drank  plentifully.* 

In  the  city  of  Rome  the  festival  must,  at  least  it 
later  times,  have  been  celebrated  in  a  different  man- 
ner ;  its  character  of  a  shepherd- festival  was  forgot- 
ten, and  it  was  merely  looked  upon  as  the  day  01 
which  Rome  had  been  built,  and  was  celebrated  as 
such  with  great  rejoicings.*  In  the  reign  of  Calig- 
ula, it  was  decreed  that  the  day  on  which  the  em- 
peror had  come  to  the  throne  should  be  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  Palilia,  as  if  the  Empire  bad 
been  revived  by  him,  and  had  commenced  its  sec- 
ond existence.*  Athenaeus*  says  that  before  his 
time  the  name  Palilia  had  been  changed  into  Ro- 
mano. ('Pufiaia).  Whether  this  change  of  name  was 
occasioned  by  the  decree  in  the  reign  of  Caligula 
just  mentioned,  is  unknown.7 

PALIMPSESTUS.    ( Fid.  Liber.) 

PALLA.    (Vid.  Palucm.) 

PaLL'ACE  (naXXaKrj).  (  Vid.  Concobina,  Grekk. 
PALLIA'TA  FA'BULA.    {Vid.  Comcjdia,  page 

300.) 

PA'LLIIJM,  dim.  PALLIOLUM,  poet.  PALLA' 
(l/iiiriov,  dim.  ifiartdtov ;  Ion.  and  poet  Qiipoc),  a 
blanket  or  whittle,  a  sheet,  a  pall.  The  English 
cloak,  though  Commonly  adopted  as  the  proper  trans- 
lation of  these  terms,  conveys  no  accurate  concep- 
tion of  the  form,  material,  or  use  of  that  which  they 
denoted.  The  article  designated  by  them  was  al 
ways  a  rectangular  piece  of  cloth,  exactly,  oi,  at 
least,  nearly  square  (rerpdyuva  tfl&Tta,*  qundrangn- 
luM1').  Hence  it  could  easily  be  divided  without  los« 


1.  (C-Tid,  Faat.,  I.  c. — Comjare  Propert.,  it.,  1,  20.)— S.  .'St- 
ud., p  2,  D.— Feat.,  a.  t.  October  equui.  —  Plut.,  Kumul.,  II. 
—3.  (  fibuU.,  ii.,  5,  87,  Ac.  —  Comparo  Propert.,  it.,  4,  74.) — 1 
(Athen.,  tiii.,  p.  361.)  — 5.  (Suet.,  Calig.,  16.)  —  6.  (1.  o.)  — T 
(Compare  HartUDg,  Die  Relig.  de  r  Rflmrr,  n.,  p.  150,  dec  J  — 9 
(Plant..  Men.,  II.,  in.,  41-47.— Ond,  Amor.,  III.,  i.,  IS;  a.,  tS.I 
—9.  (Poaidonina  ap.  Alher  ,  r_  p.  213.)— 10.  (Tertall..  Da  PW 
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or  waste  either  into  tour  parts'  or  into  twelve.1  It 
was,  indeed,  used  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  was 
taken  from  the  loom  (vid.  Tela),  being  made  entirely 
by  the  weaver  (to  ifid-wv  vffivai3),  without  any  aid 
from  the  tailor  except  to  repair  [sarcire,  anuodai)  the 
injuries  which  it  sustained  by  time.  Although  it  was 
often  ornamented,  more  especially  among  the  nor- 
thern nations  of  Europe,  with  a  fringe  (vid.  Fim- 
3rije),  yet  th's  was  commonly  of  the  same  piece 
with  the  pall  or  blanket  itself.  Also,  whatever  ad- 
ditional richness  and  heauty  it  received  from  the  art 
of  the  dyer,  was  bestowed  upon  it  before  its  mate- 
rials were  woven  into  cloth,  or  even  spun  into  thread 
Most  commonly  it  was  used  without  having  under- 
cone  any  process  of  this  kind.  The  raw  material, 
uuch  as  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  was  manufactured  in 
its  natural  state,  and  hence  blankets  and  sheets 
were  commonly  white  (Aewcd  ifidna*),  although, 
from  the  same  cause,  brown,  drab,  and  gray  were 
also  prevailing  colours.  The  more  splendid  and 
elegant  tints  were  produced  by  the  application  of 
the  murex  (muricata,  conchyliata,  purpurea,  vestis ; 
nopfvpovv,  akovpyij,  l/idna6),  the  kermes  (coccineus, 
kokkwov),  the  argol  (fucatus),  and  the  saffron  (cro- 
ceus,  KpoKurov).  (Vid  Crocota.)  Pale  green  was 
also  worn  (b/x(j>6.Kivovs).  Black  and  gray  pallia  were 
either  made  from  the  wool  of  black  sheep,7  or  were 
the  result  of  the  art  of  the  dyer.  They  were  worn 
in  mourning  (fieXava  l/xdria*  <f>aiav  so^ra9),  and  by 
sorceresses.10  The  pallium  of  one  colour  (idioxpoov 
Ifidrwv,  literally  "the  self-coloured  blanket"11)  was 
distinguished  from  the  variegated  (■kolkIIov)  ;  and 
of  this  latter  class  the  simplest  kinds  were  the  striped 
(batduiov1*),  in  which  the  effect  was  produced  by  in- 
serting alternately  a  woof  of  different  colours,  and 
the  check  or  plaid  (scutulatum,  tesselatum),  in  which 
the  same  colours  were  made  to  alternate  in  the 
warp  also.  Zeuxis,  the  painter,  exhibited  at  the 
Olympic  games  a  plaid  having  his  name  woven  in 
the  squares  (tessr-ee,  rrkivQia)  in  golden  letters.15 
kn  endless  variety  was  produced  by  interweaving 
8pngs  or  flowers  in  the  woof  (avdem  nenoiKc^fie- 
vov1*).  By  the  same  process,  carried  to  a  higher 
degree  of  complexity  and  refinement,  whole  figures, 
and  even  historical  or  mythological  subjects,  were 
introduced,  and  in  this  state  of  advancement  the 
weaving  of  pallia  was  the  elegant  and  worthy  em- 
ployment of  females  of  the  first  distinction,15  and  of 
Minerva,  the  inventress  of  the  art,  herself.16  The 
greatest  splendour  was  imparted  by  the  use  of  gold 
thread.17  Homer  represents  Penelope  weaving  a 
purpl  "3  blanket  for  Ulysses,  which  also  displayed  a 
beautiful  hunting-piece  wrought  in  gold.19  The  epi- 
thet <5tVAaf,  which  is  commonly  applied  by  the  po- 
ets to  these  figured  palls,  probably  denoted  that  they 
were  made  on  the  principle  of  a  quilt  or  a  Scotch 
carpet,  in  which  two  cloths  of  different  colours  are 
so  interlaced  as  to  form  one  double  cloth,  which  dis- 
plays a  pattern  of  any  kind,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  artist. 

Although  pallia  were  finished  for  use  without  the 
intervention  of  the  tailor,  they  were  submitted  to  the 
embroiderer  (Phrygio;  iroiKiXrfc,  n%ov(iapw?*),  and 
still  more  commonly  to  the  fuller  (vid.  Fjllo),  who 
received  them  both  when  they  were  new  from  the 


1.  (John,  in.,  23.)— 2.  (1  Kings,  xi.,  30.)— 3.  (Plato,  Charm., 
p.  86,  98,  ed.  Heindorf.  —  Hipp.  Min.,  p.  210.  ed.  Bekker.)  —  4. 
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Curt.,  0i,  3,  17.)— 18.  (Od.,  xir.,  225-235.)— 19  (^Esch.,  c.  Ti- 
W  h.,  y  118,  ed.  Reiske.— Schol.  ad  loc.) 
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loom  and  when  they  were  sullied  thrwign  dm 
Hence  it  was  a  recommendation  of  this  article  of 
attire  to  be  well  trodden  (twwiTov1)  and  woD 
washed  (kvTrXwe^).  The  men  whet  performed  the 
operation  are  called  ol  ttTlvvj/s,  i-  <•>  the  washers,  is 
an  inscription  found  in  the  stadium  at  Athens.  An- 
other appellation  which  they  bore,  viz.,  ol  artfotj, 
the  treaders,8  is  well  illustrated  by  the  woodcut 
representing  them  at  their  work  in  p.  453. 

Considering  pallium  and  palla,  Ifidnov  and  <j>apoi, 
as  generic  terms,  we  find  specific  terms  included 
under  them,  and  denoting  distinctions  which  dr 
pended  on  the  materials  of  which  the  cloth  wt 
made.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  far  thi 
most  common  material  was  wool.*  The  blanket 
made  of  it  (laneum  pallium'')  was  called  (from  the 
root  of  lana,  wool)  in  Latin  L^ena,  in  Greek  ^Xatva: 
and  as  the  blanket  varied,  not  only  in  colour  and 
ornament,  but  also  in  fineness,  in  closeness  of  tex- 
ture (ifiaruov  AeTTOTi/Tae*),  and  in  size,  some  of 
these  differences  were  expressed  by  the  diminutives 
of  x&alva,  such  as  x^uviov,  xhavU,1  x^av'idiov,*  x^"' 
v'wkiov,'  and  ^Aawrr/ctoW.10  In  like  manner,  we 
find  the  sheet  not  only  designated  by  epithets  added 
to  the  general  terms  in  order  to  denote  that  it  was 
made  of  flax,  e.  g.,  Ifidriov  \ivovv,  Xivoio  veoirXvra 
Qdpea,11  pallium  lineum,1*  but  also  distinguished  by 
the  specific  terms  linteum,  linteamen;  sindon,1'  otv- 
duv,1*  and  its  diminutive  atvdovlov.11  A  coarse 
linen  sheet  was  also  called  (f>6oov,lt  and  a  fine  one 
bdovr/,  dim.  bBovtov."  These  specific  terms  are  no 
doubt  of  Egyptian  origin,  having  been  introduced 
among  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans, 
together  with  the  articles  of  merchandise  to  which 
they  were  applied.  On  the  same  principle,  a  cotton 
sheet  is  called  palla  carbasea,1*  and  a  silk  shawl  is 
denominated  pallium  Sericum,19  and  bOdvtov  2>?pi 

KOV.*0 

The  following  instances  of  the  application  ot 
sheets  and  blankets  to  the  purposes  of  common  life, 
show  that  their  uses  were  still  more  various  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  than  with  us ;  and  al- 
though, in  some  of  these  cases,  the  application  may 
have  been  accidental,  it  serves  not  the  less  on  that 
account  to  demonstrate  the  form  and  properties  of 
the  thing  spoken  of,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the 
various  names  by  which  it  was  called  : 

I.  They  were  used,  as  we  use  them,  to  spread 
over  beds  and  couches,  and  to  cover  the  body  du- 
ring sleep  (iptdriov,  IftaTiafioc,'1  Qapoc,**  ^Xatva," 
xhavioKiov,**  pallium11).  In  many  of  these  cases,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  same  blanket  which  was 
worn  as  a  garment  by  day  served  to  sleep  in  at 
night,  in  exact  agreement  witn  tne  practice  wnich 
to  the  present  day  prevails  among  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,  who  constantly  use  their  large  hykes  for 
both  purposes.    (Vid.  Lectus,  Lodix,  Tapes.) 

II.  They  were  spread  on  the  ground  and  used  or 
carpets.  Clitus,  the  friend  of  Alexander,  when  ^e 
held  a  levee,  appeared  walking  inl  nopfyvptiv  Ifia- 

1.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.,  ii„  30.)— 2.  (Horn.,  Od.,  viii.,  425.)—  3 
(Schol.  in  Apoll.  Rhod.,  1.  c.)  — 4.  (Plaut.,  Mil.,  111.,  i.,  93.— 
Xen.,  (Econ.,  vii.,  36.— Theocr.,  1.  c.)  — 5.  (Cic,  Da  N.  Deor., 
iii.,  35.)— 6.  (jElian,  V.  H,  iv.,  3.)— 7.  (Herod.,  ii,  139.— 
Athen.,  xii.,  p.  545,  a. ;  548,  a. ;  553,  a.)  — 8.  (Herrx  ,  ;,  195, 
compared  with  Strabo,  xvi.,  1,  I)  20. — Plut.,  Symp.  Prool  ,  vi.,  6. 
— Dionys.,  Ant.  Rom.,  vii.,  9.) — 9  (Aristoph.,  Acham.,  518.— 
.rEsch.,  c.  Tirnarch.,  p.  142. — Alciphron,  i.,  38.) — 10.  (Anatopfa, 
Pax,  1002.)— 11.  (Orpheus,  De  Lapid.,  702.)— 12.  (laid.  Hi«p., 
Orig.,  xix.,  25.)  —  13.  (Mart.,  Epig.,  iv.,  12.)  —  14.  (Herod.,  ii., 
86.— Mark,  xiv.,  51,  52.1—15.  (Palladii,  Vita  Serap.)— 16.  (Pol- 
lux, vii.,  c.  16.)— 17.  (Horn.,  II.,  iii.,  141 ;  xviii.,  595.  —  Bnmck, 
Anal.,  iii.,  81.)— 18.  (Prudent.,  Psychom.,  186,  187.)— 19.  (Stat, 
Sylv.,  III.,  iv.,  89.)  — 20.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  Mar.  Eryth.,  p.  164, 
170,  173,  177,  ed.  Blancardi.)— 21.  (^Elian.,  V.  H.,  viii.,  7;  xii., 
1.— Deut.,  xxiv.,  13.— Theophr.,  Char.,  23.)— 22.  (Soph.,Trach„ 
916.  — Compare  537.)— 23.  (Theocrit.,  xviii.,  19 ;  xxiv.,  25.- 
Hom.,  Od.,  xiv.,  500-521  ;  xvii.,  86,  179 ;  xx.,  4,  95,  143.— Id 
Hymn,  in  Ven.,  159-184.)  —24.  (Alciph.,  1.  c  )  — 95.  (Juv  ,  vi 
202.— Spart.,  Hadr.,  22.) 
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iwv.1  This  was  an  affectation  of  Eastern  luxury. 
When  the  people  at  Jerusalem  spread  their  hykes 
upon  the  Erro'ind.'  they  intended  thereby  to  recog- 
nise Jesus  as  a  king.    (  Vid  Tapes.) 

III.  They  were  hung  over  doors,3  and  used  as 
awnings  or  curtains.*  Thus  Antigonus,  sitting  in 
his  tent,  heard  two  common  soldiers  reviling  him,  a 
blanket  or  sheet  (palla)  being  interposed  ;  he  shook 
it  a  little,  and  said,  "  Go  farther  off,  lest  the  king 
should  hi'ar  you."5 

IV.  At  the  bath  persons  wiped  and  rubbed  them- 
jelves  net  omy  with  linen  sheets  {tinfeis),  but  with 
/cry  soft  blankets  (palliis  ex  mollissima  lana  factis6). 
The  coarse  liner,  cloth  used  for  this  purpose  was 
^Ued  sabanum  (aaSavov). 

V.  Agamemnon7  holds  in  his  hand  "  a  great  pur- 
ple fiipoc"  to  serve  as  a  banner  floating  in  the  air. 

VI.  Pallia,  especially  of  l'nen  and  cotton,  were 
used  for  sails  ((puoauvcc*  An  okpokov  oupof9). 

VII.  When  Anthony's  ships  were  on  fire,  his 
soldiers,  having  failed  to  extinguish  it  by  water, 
which  they  could  not  obtain  in  sufficient  quantity, 
threw  upon  it  their  thick  blankets  (i/id-ia  avruv  ra 

VIII.  Thick  coarse  blankets,  which  had  not  been 
to  the  fuller  (l/iurta  ayvanra11),  were  wrapped  round 
ice  and  snow  to  keep  them  from  melting.  (  Vid. 
Nix.) 

IX.  A  fine  white  blanket  was  sometimes  used  as 
a  shroud  (ipapof  Tafyfiiov,1*  l/iariov13). 

X.  In  Asia,  horses  and  other  animals  used  to  ride 
upon  were  covered  with  beautiful  pallia,  especially 
upon  occasions  of  ceremony  or  of  rejoicing  Cyrus 
had  200  horses  covered  with  striped  cloths.14  When 
the  Persian  ambassador,  a  few  years  ago,  went  to 
the  levee  in  London,  his  horses  were  in  like  man- 
ner covered  frnMuTolc  ipaTioic.1*  (Vid.  Tapes.) 
From  this  we  must  distinguish  the  use  of  woollen 
horsecloths  in  Europe." 

XI.  The  newly-born  infant  was  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  (pupof17).    (  Vid.  Incunabula  ) 

XII.  Lastly,  the  blanket  was  the  most  common 
article  of  the  Amiotus.  (Vid.  Chlamys.)  Hence 
we  find  it  continually  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
the  Tunica,  which  constituted  the  indutus.  Such 
phrases  as  "  coat  and  waistcoat,"  or  "shoes  and 
stockings,"  are  not  more  common  with  us  than  such 
as  those  which  follow  in  ancient  authors :  tunica 
palliumque  ;l*  ifidrtov  xai  ^truv,  in  the  will  of  a  cer- 
tain philosopher  to  i/iuTtou  nal  tov xiTuvioitov ;  <p&- 
pof  V&l  xiT^v  iM  ;fAatiMv  t*  ijdi  ^truva  ^Xavtf  nai 
XtTuvioKoc  "  The  passages  referred  to  in  the  note 
also  exemplify  the  practice  of  naming  these  two  ar- 
ticles of  dress  together." 

But,  although  the  pallium  and  tunica  were  always 
regarded  as  essential  parts  of  an  entire  dress,  yet 
each  of  them  might  be  worn  without  the  other. 
Cases  in  which  the  tunic  was  retained  and  the 
blanket  laid  aside  are  explained  under  the  article 
Nudum.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  pallium  would 
not  be  ihe  inosi  convenient  kind  ol  dress  when  the 


1  (Alnen.,  xh,  p.  539,  c.)— 2.  (St.  Matt.,  xxi.,  8.— St.  Mark, 
n.8— St.  Lake,  nx.,  36.)— 3.  (Prudent,  adv.  Sym.,  u.,  726.) 
-4.  (Atlien.,  xii.,  p.  518,  a.)  — 5.  (Sen.,  De  Ira,  in.,  22.)— fl. 
(fmnn..  Sat.,  28.)  — 7.  (Horn.,  II.,  tiii.,  221.)— 8.  (Lycoph., 
»„  Wj  -9.  (Eunp.,  Hec.,  1080.  — Horn.,  Od.,  t.,  258.)— 10. 
tDion  aaa.,  U,  34.1  —  11.  (Pint.,  Symp.  Probl.,  Ti.,  8.)  —  12. 
(Horn..  11.,  xviii.,  353  — Id.,  Odyi.,  B.,  94,  100.)— 13.  (Xon.,  <Jy- 
nrp.,  Tii  ,  3,  <>  13.)— 14.  (Xen.,  CjTop.,  viii.,  3,  16.)— 15.  (Coin 
uKir  St.  Matthew,  in.,  7.— St.  Mark,  xi.,  7.— St.  Luki-,  xix., 

«.)  —  16.  (Vetret.,  Art  Vetenn.,  i.,  42;  it.,  59.)  — 17.  (II   . 

Ilymn.  in  Apofl.,  121.)  -18.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  II.,  V}.— Plant  , 
Epid  ,  V.,  n.,  61.)— 19.  (Diojr  Laert.,  t.,  72.)— 20.  (Horn..  I'  , 
W».,  588.— Od.,  Tin.,  425.)— 21.  (Horn.,  II.,  ii.,  262  -Od  ,  iv  , 
80:  t„  229  ;  Tin.,  455;  x  ,  365,  451  ;  xit.,  132,  151.  32(1,  311  ; 
r».,  330  ;  itii.,  89.)— 22.  (Anliphnnea,  ap.  Athen.,  xn  .  p  515, 
•  J— 23.  (Anl.  Oell.,  ti.,  10.— Plant.,  Tnn.,  t.,  8,  3(1  -Allien., 
».,  p.  198,  c,  it.,  (.— Theophr.,  Char.,  21  -St  Matthew,  t.. 
40— l.hn.  tix..  23-'A  i 


wearer  ol  it  had  occasion  to  run  ;  and  we  find  that 
in  snch  circumstances  he  either  put  it  away  entire- 
ly,1 or  folded  it  up  as  a  Scottish  Highlander  folds 
his  plaid,  and  threw  it  round  his  neck  or  over  bin 
shoulder.'  Telemachus,  in  like  manner,  puts  off 
his  purple  pallium,  together  with  his  swordbelt, 
when  he  is  preparing  to  try  his  father's  bow.1  Od 
the  other  hand,  to  wear  the  blanket  without  the 
under-clothing  indicated  poverty  or  severity  of  man- 
nets,  as  in  the  case  of  Socrates,*  Agesilaus,  and 
Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse.* 

The  blanket  was  no  doubt  often  folded  about  the 
body  simply  with  a  view  to  defend  it  from  cold,  and 
without  any  regard  to  gracefulness  of  appearance. 
It  is  thus  seen  on  the  persons  of  Polynices  and  Par- 
thenopaeus  in  the  celebrated  intaglio,  now  preserved 
at  Berlin,  representing  five  of  the  heroes  who  fought 
against  Thebes,  and  copied  on  an  enlarged  scale  in 
the  annexed  woodcut.    The  names  of  the  several 


heroes  are  placed  beside  them  in  Etruscan  letters. 
This  precious  relic  was  found  at  Perugia.  Winck- 
elmann7  reckons  it  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  works 
of  art,  and  says  that  "  it  holds  among  intaglios  the 
same  place  which  Homer  occupies  among  poets." 
It  shows,  therefore,  how,  from  the  remotest  periods 
of  antiquity,  a  man  "swathed"  himself  in  his  blan- 
ket (anapyavuv  iavrbv  role  Tpi6cjvioic*).  By  a  slight 
adaptation,  the  mode  of  wearing  it  was  rendered 
both  more  graceful  and  more  convenient.  It  was 
first  passed  over  the  left  shoulder,  then  drawn  b« 


..  (Horn.,  D..,  ii.,  183.— Od..  xit.,  5(10.)— 2.  (Plaut.,  Cant.,  IT 
i.,  12  ;  it.,  J,  9.— Ter.,  Phorm.,  V.,  ti.,  4.)— 3.  (Horn.,  Od.,  ui 
1 18.— Vid.  Acta,  Tii.,  58.)— 4.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  i  ,  6.  ♦  2  )— 5  (Ml. 
V.  H.,  tu.,  13.)— 6.  (Dual.  Sir.,  xi..  26.)  -7  CDdwc.  den  p  firm 
trraveemle  Stnirh.  p  JM-.TJ7.i- 8,  (Allien  .       p.  SH.i 
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Siiftd  the  DacK  and  under  the  right  arm,  leaving  it 
bare,  and  then  thrown  again  over  the  left  shoulder. 
Of  this  we  see  an  example  in  a  bas-relief  engraved 
by  Dodwell.1  Another  very  common  method  was 
to  fasten  the  blanket  with  a  brooch  (vid.  Fibula) 
over  the  right  shoulder  (a/i<l>iKepovao8ai*),  leaving 
the  right  arm  at  liberty,  and  to  pass  the  middle  of 
it  either  under  the  left  arm,  so  as  to  leave  that  arm 
It  liberty  also,  or  over  the  left  shoulder,  so  as  to 
cover  the  left  arm.  We  see  Phocion  attired  in  the 
last-mentioned  fashion  in  the  admired  statue  of  him 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.3  (See  woodcut.) 
The  attachment  of  the  blanket  by  means  of  the 
brooch  caused  it  to  depend  in  a  graceful  manner 
(demissa.  ex  humens*),  and  contributed  mainly  to  the 
production  of  those  dignified  and  elegant  forms 
which  we  so  much  admire  in  ancient  sculptures. 
When  a  person  sat,  he  often  allowed  his  blanket  to 
fall  from  his  shoulder,  so  as  to  envelop  the  lower 
part  of  his  body  only. 

The  sagum  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe 
(see  woodcut,  p.  171)  was  a  woollen  pallium,  fast- 
ened, like  that  of  the  Greeks,  by  means  of  a  brooch, 
or  with  a  large  thorn  as  a  substitute  for  a  brooch.4 
The  Gauls  wore  in  summer  one  which  was  striped 
and  checkered,  so  as  to  agree  exactly  with  the 
plaid  which  still  distinguishes  their  Scottish  de- 
scendants ;  in  winter  it  was  thick,  and  much  more 
simple  in  colour  and  pattern.*  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  also  wore  different  pallia  in  summer  and  in 
winter.  The  thin  pallium  made  for  summer  wear 
was  called  %.rjo~o(,  dim.  XijSaptov7  and  aneipov,  dim. 
oircip'tov,'  in  contradistinction  from  the  warm  blan- 
ket with  a  long  nap,  which  was  worn  in  winter 
(tena,*  ^Xotva,10  ax^aivo'i11).  This  distinction  in 
dress  was,  however,  practised  only  by  those  who 
'„ould  afford  it.  Socrates  wore  the  same  blanket 
sjoth  in  summer  and  winter.11 

One  kind  of  blanket  was  worn  by  boys,  another 
by  men  (to  naidwbv,  to  LvSpuov  Iftariov1').  Women 
<vore  this  garment  as  well  as  men.  "  Phocion's 
wife,"  says  ^Elian,1*  "  wore  Phocion's  blanket :." 
Sut  Xanthippe,  as  related  by  the  same  author,14 
would  not  wear  that  of  her  husband  Socrates." 
When  the  mean*s  were  not  wanting,  women  wore 
blankets,  which  were  in  general  smaller,  finer,  and 
af  more  splendid  and  beautiful  colours  than  those  of 
men  (doi/iaTia  avdpeia17),  although  men  also  some- 
times displayed  their  fondness  for  dress  by  adopting 
in  these  respects  the  female  costume.  Thus  Alci- 
biades  was  distinguished  by  his  purple  blanket, 
which  trailed  upon  the  ground ;"  for  a  train  was 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  Grecian  as  well  as  Oriental 
dress  (Ipariuv  lAfeif19),  the  general  rule  being  that 
the  upper  garment  should  reach  the  knee,  but  not 
the  ground.20  When  a  marriage  was  celebrated, 
the  bridegroom  was  conspicuous  from  the  gay  col- 
our of  this  part  of  his  dress."  The  works  of  an- 
cient art  show  that  weights  (glandes)  were  often 
attached  to  the  corners  of  the  pallium  to  keep  it  in 
its  proper  place  and  form. 

Philosophers  wore  a  coarse  and  cheap  blanket, 
vhich,  from  being  exposed  to  much  wear,  was 


1.  (Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  243.) — 2.  (Horn.,  D.,  z., 
131-136.— Stat.,  Theb.,  vii.,  658,  659.— Apul.,  Flor.,  ii.,  1.)— 3. 

Mum.  Pio-Clement.,  torn,  i.,  tav.  43.)— 4.  (Virg.,  iEn.,  iv.,  263.) 

-5.  (Tacit.,  Germ.,  17.— Strab.,  iv.,  4,  3.)— 6.  (Diod.  Sic,  v., 
10.)-  -7.  (Aristoph.,  Aves,  713,  717.)— 8.  (Horn.,  Od.,ii.,  102;  vi., 
179.--Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  iv.,  5,  «  4.)— 9.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  136.)— 10. 
(Moeris,  s.  v.— Horn.,  II.,  xvi.,  224.— Od.,  xix.,  529.— Pint.,  De 
And.,  p.  73,  ed.  Steph.)— 11.  (Callim.,  Hymn,  in  Dian.,  115.)— 
12.  (Xen.,  M  n.,  i.,  6,  y  2.)  — 13.  (Plut.,  De  And.,  init.)  —  14. 
(V.  H.,  vii.,  i  )  — 15.  (vii.,  10.)  — 16.  (Fid.  alio  Horn.,  Od.,  v., 
129,  230 ;  x.,  542,  543.— Plant.,  Mem.,  IV.,  ii.,  36.— Herod.,  v., 
87.1—17.  (Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  26,  75,  333.)— 18.  (Pint.,  Alcib.,  p. 
S50,  362,  ed.  Steph.)— 19.  (Plato,  Alcib.,  i.,  p.  341,  ed.  Bekker  — 
Ovid,  Met.,  xi.,  166.— QointU.,  xi.,  3.)— 20.  (jEhan,  V.  H.,  xi., 
10.  —  Theophr.,  Char.,  4.)  —  91.  (Aristoph.,  Pint.,  530,  714.— 
ichol.  in  loc.) 
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called  rpi6uv  and  rpiCavwv*  ( palliaitrum*).  'la» 
same  was  worn,  also,  by  poor  persons,3  by  the  Spar- 
tans,* and  in  a  later  age  by  monks  and  hcimiti 
(<j>awv  Tpi6uviov,*  sagum  rusticum').  These  blan- 
keteers  (rpifovoQopoi')  often  went  without  a  tuniu, 
and  they  sometimes  supplied  its  place  by  the  sweat- 
er size  of  their  pallium  It  is  recorded  of  the  phi- 
losopher Antisthenes  that  "  he  first  doubled  bis 
blanket,"8  in  which  contrivance  he  was  follo-ved 
by  his  brother  Cynics,'  and  especially  by  Lioj;ene» 
who  also  slept  and  died  in  it,  and  who,  according  to 
some,  was  the  inventor  of  this  fashion  19  Thti  large 
pallium,  thus  used,  was  called  eWAotf  (diykns11). 
and  also  Exomis,  because,  being  worn  without  the 
fibula,  it  left  the  right  shoulder  bare,  .is  seen  i«t  the 
preceding  figure  of  Polynices,  and  in  the  bas-relief 
in  Dodwell's  Tour  already  referred  to and,  when 
a  girdle  was  added  round  the  waist,  it  approached 
still  more  near  to  the  appearance  of  the  single- 
sleeved  tunic,  the  use  of  which  it  superseded. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  wearing  the 
pallium,  mentioned  above,  it  was,  on  particular  oc- 
casions, worn  over  the  head,  and  sometimes  so  as 
to  cover  the  face,  more  especially,  I.  In  concealing 
grief,  or  any  other  violent  emotion  of  the  mind  ;M 
II.  In  case  of  rain  ;14  III.  In  offering  sacrifices,  and 
in  other  acts  of  religion.14  Of  this  custom  Timan- 
thes  availed  himself  in  his  famous  picture  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.1*  It  is  obvious  how  conve- 
nient the  pallium  was  for  concealing  weapons  or 
poison.  The  use  of  this  garment  to  envelop  the 
whole  person  gave  origin  to  the  metaphorical  appli- 
cation of  the  verb  palliare,  meaning  to  hide  or  dis- 
semble.   {Vid.  Abolla.) 

Under  the  Roman  Republic  and  the  early  em- 
perors, the  Toga  was  worn  by  men  instead  ol  the 
pallium.  They  were  proud  of  this  distinction,  and 
therefore  considered  that  to  be  palliatus  or  sagum* 
instead  of  being  togatus  indicated  an  affectation  of 
Grecian  or  even  barbarian  manners  (Cheto  pallio 
amictus,"  Grceci  palltati1*).  Caecina,  on  !is  return 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  offended  the  Rccn&ns  (to- 
gatos)  by  addressing  them  in  a  plaid  (versicolort 
sagulu)  and  trowsers.  {Vid.  Braccs:.)1'  A  small 
square  cloth  (palliolum)  was,  however,  worn  by  the 
Romans  on  their  heads  instead  of  a  hat,  when  they 
were  sickly  or  infirm and  some  of  them  even 
adopted  the  Greek  pallium  instead  of  the  Roman 
toga." 

Among  the  Greeks  as  among  ourselves,  the  man 
ufacture  of  sheets,  blankets,  and  other  kinds  of 
cloth  employed  different  classes  of  work-people. 
The  coarser  kinds  of  blankets  were  made  in  Mega- 
ris,  where  this  was  the  staple  trade  of  the  country, 
the  work  being  performed  by  slaves."  At  Athen* 
there  was  a  general  cloth-market,  called  Ijiarionm- 
Xc{  ayopa." 

PALMA.    I.  (Vid.  Pes.)    *II.  (Vid.  Phcenix.) 

PALMIPES.    (Vid.  Pes.) 

PALUD AMENTUM,  according  to  V"arro**  and 

1.  (AristopY,  Plut.,  897.  —  Athen.,  v.,  p.  211,  e.  — Themist., 
Orat.,  x.,  p.  155,  ed.  Dindorf.)— 2.  (Apul.,  Florid.,  i.)— 3.  (Is»- 
us,  De  Die,  p.  94,  ed.  Reiske.  —  Polyien.,  Strat.,  vii.,  35.)  —  4. 
(Athen.,  xii.,  p.  535,  «.— ^lian,  V.  H.,  vii.,  13.)— 5.  (Synes., 
Epist.,  147.)— 6.  (Hieron.,  Vita  Hilar.)— 7.  (Palladii,  Hist.  Laus. 
in  Vita  Serap.)  — 8.  (Diog.  Laert.,  vi.,  6,  13.)  — 9.  (Brunch, 
Anal.,  ii.,  22.— Hor.,  Epist.,  I.,  vii.,  25.)— 10.  (Diog.  Laert,  ri  , 
22,  77.)— 11.  (laid.  Hisp.,  Orig.,  xix  ,  24.)— 12.  (Plaut.,  Mil,  IV  , 
iv.,  43.— -Elian,  V.  H.,  ix.,  34.)— 13.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxiv.,  163.— Od., 
viii.,  83-95.  — Xen.,  Cyr.,  v.,  1,  «  4-8.  — Eurip.,  Snppl.,  284.— 
Ion,  984.  — Q.  Curt.,  iv.,  10,  v  34  ;  v.,  12,  v  8.  — Ovid,  Fast.,  ii., 
824.— 2d  Sam.,  xv.,  30  ;  xix.,  4.— Ezek.,  xii.,  6.)— 14.  (Aristoph., 
Nub.,  268.)—15.  (Ovid,  Met.,  i.,  382,  398.)— 16.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
xxxv.,  10,  s.  36, v  6.— Val.  Max.,  viii.,  U,  *.— Quintil ,  ii.,  13.— 
Cic,  Orat.,  22.)— 17.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  iv.,  11.)— 18.  (Pls-it.,  Cure, 
II., iii.,  9.— Cic,  Phil.,  v.,  5 ;  xiv.,  1.— Sueton.,  C»s. .  48  —Val. 
Max.,  ii.,  6, 10.)— 19.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  ii.,  20.)— 20.  (Suet.,  Claude, 
2.— Quintil.,  xi.,  3.)— 21.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  la.)— 22.  (Xen.,  Men.., 
II.,  vii  ,6)— 23.  (Pollux.  Onom..  vii.,  18.)— 24.  (De  Liig  Lai 
3:  > 
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Festus,1  originally  signified  any  military  decoration  ;  | 
but  the  word  is  always  used  to  denote  tlie  cloak ' 
worn  by  a  Roman  general  commanding  an  army, 
his  principal  officers  and  personal  attendants,  in  i 
contradistinction  to  the  sagum  (vid.  Sagcm)  of  the  I 
common  soldiers,  and  the  toga,  or  garb  of  peace.  It 
was  the  practice  for  a  Roman  magistrate,  after  he 
had  received  imperium  from  the  comitia  curiata,  and 
offered  up  his  vows  in  the  Capitol,  to  march  out  of 
the  city  arrayed  in  the  paludamentuin  [aire  pallida- 1 
twP),  attended  by  his  lictors  in  simiia.  attire  (palu- 
dalis  lictoribu.^);  nor  could  he  again  enter  the  gates 
until  he  had  formally  divested  himself  of  this  em- 
blem of  military  power,  a  ceremony  considered  so 
solemn  and  so  indispensable  that  even  the  emperors 
observed  it.4    Hence  Cicero  declared  that  Verres 
had  sinned  "  coii/ra  auspuia,  contra  omnes  divinas  et 
humanwt  religione.i,"  because,  after  leaving  the  city 
in  his  paludamentum  (cumpatudatiix  exissel),  he  stole 
back  iu  a  litter  to  visit  his  mistress.5 

The  paludamentum  was  open  in  front,  reached 
down  to  the  knees  or  a  little  lower,  and  hung  loose- 
ly over  the  shoulders,  being  fastened  across  the 
chest  by  a  clasp.  A  foolish  controversy  has  arisen 
among  antiquaries  with  regard  to  the  position  of  this 
clasp,  some  asserting  that  it  rested  on  the  right 
shoulder,  others  on  the  left,  both  parties  appealing 
to  ancient  statues  and  sculptures  in  support  of  thei 
several  opinions.  It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  oi 
the  garment,  as  represented  in  the  three  following 
illustrations,  that  the  buckle  must  have  shifted 
from  place  to  place,  according  to  the  movements 
of  the  wearer;  accordingly,  in  the  first  cut,  which 
contains  two  figures  from  Trajan's  column,  one 
representing  an  officer,  the  other  the  emperor  with 
a  tunic  and  fringed  paludamentum,  we  observe  the 
clasp  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  this  would  mani- 
festly be  its  usual  position  when  the  cloak  was  not 
used  for  warmth,  for  thus  the  right  hand  and  arm 
would  be  free  and  unembarrassed  ;  but  in  the  sec- 
ond cut,  copied  from  the  Raccolta  Maffei,  represent- 
ing also  a  Roman  emperor,  we  perceive  that  tho 


«lasp  is  on  the  left  shoulder  ;  while  in  the  third,  the 
•ob|p  head  of  a  warrior  from  the  great  mosaic  of 
Poni[>eii,  we  see  the  paludamentuin  flying  back  in 
the  charge,  and  the  clasp  nearly  in  front.  It  may 
le  said  that  the  last  is  a  Grecian  figure ;  but  this, 
if  true,  is  of  no  importance,  since  the  chlamys  and 


I  (■.  t.) — 3.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  nii.,  10.)— 3.  '[.it.,  xli.,  10  , 
».)— 4.  (Tacit.,  Hut.,  ii.,  89.— Compare  Samoa.,  Vitall.,  c.  11> 
5.  (In  verT.,  II.,  t..  13.) 
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the  paludamentum  were  essentially,  if  not  absolute- 
ly, the  same.  Nonius  Marcellus  considers  the  two 
terms  synonymous,  and  Tacitus'  tells  how  the 
splendid  naumachia  exhibited  by  Claudius  waa 
viewed  by  Agrippina  dressed  chlamyde  aurata,  while 
Pliny'  and  Dion  Cassius,*  in  narrating  the  same 
story,  use  respectively  the  expressions  pallida-*,  inte 
aurolextili  and  ^-Aauiitii  Ataxpvay- 


The  colour  of  the  paludamentum  was  commonly 
white  or  purple,  and  hence  it  was  marked  and  re- 
membered that  Crassus,  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal 
battle  of  Carrhae,  went  forth  in  a  dark-coioured 
manlie.* 

PALUS,  a  Pole  or  Stake,  was  used  in  the  mili- 
tary exercises  of  the  Romans.  It  was  stuck  into 
the  ground,  and  the  tirones  had  to  attack  it  as  if  it 
had  been  a  real  enemy  ;  hence  this  kind  of  exercise 
is  sometimes  called  I'alana.'  Juvenal4  alludes  t» 
it  when  he  says,  "  (Jut*  nun  vidil  vulnera  pali  f  and 
Martial'  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  stipes,  "Ant 
nudi  stipttis  ictus  hebes."* 

PAMBOIO'TIA  (fln/^oiuna),  a  festive  panegyric 
of  all  the  Boeotians,  which  the  grammarians  com- 
pare with  the  Panathenaea  of  the  Atticans  and  the 
Panionia  of  the  Ionians.  The  principal  object  of 
the  meeting  was  the  common  worship  of  Athena 
Itonia,  who  had  a  temple  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Coronea,  near  which  the  panegyris  was  held.' 
From  Polybius,"  it  appears,  that  during  this  national 
festival  no  war  was  allowed  to  be  carried  on,  and 
that  in  case  of  a  war  a  truce  was  always  concluded. 
The  panegyris  is  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch."  It 
is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  PambCBotia  had  any 

I.  (Ann.,  in  .  M.)—1.  (II.  N.,  xxmi.,  3.)-3.  (Ii  ,  33.)— I 
(Val.  Max..  i.,  8,  v  II.— Comp.in>  Pirn.,  II.  N  ,  xxn  ,  1.— Hir 
tiua.  Be  BbIIo  Afnc,  c.  17.)— 5.  (Vagal.,  I  .  11.)— «.  ("-.MM 
—7.  (til,  32,  y  8.)— 8.  (B<wker,  Gallua,  i.,  p  278.)— 9.  (Strabo, 
n.,  p.  411.  —  Paoa.,  ix.,  34,  »  1.)—  10  (i»  ,  3  ;  n.,34.)  —  II 
(Amat.  Narrmt   p.  774.  P.) 
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cning  to  do  with  the  political  constitution  of  fioeotia, 
or  with  the  relation  of  its  several  towns  to  Thebes, 
whioh  was  at  their  head.  The  question  is  discussed 
in  Sainte  Croix,  Des  gouvernements  fiderat.,  p.  211, 
5tc. — Kaoul  Rochette,  Sur  la  forme  et  Vadministr. 
ie  Vitat  jidfratif  des  Biotiens,  in  the  Mem.  de  I' Acad, 
ies  lascnpt.,  vol.  viu.  (1827),  p.  214,  &c. —  Wach- 
smuth,  Hell  Alt.,  I.,  i.,  p.  128,  &c. 

PANATHENAEA  (navadr/vata),  the  greatest  and 
most  splendid  of  the  festivals  celebrated  in  Attica 
in  honour  of  Athena,  in  the  character  of  Athena 
Polias,  or  the  protectress  of  the  city.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Erichthonius,1  and  its 
original  name,  down  to  the  time  of  Theseus,  was 
believed  to  have  been  Athenaea  ;  but  when  Theseus 
united  all  the  Atticans  into  one  body,  this  festival, 
which  then  became  the  common  festival  of  all  At- 
ticans, was  called  Panathenaea."  According  to  this 
account,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  name  of  the  festi- 
val was  derived  from  that  of  the  city ;  but  the 
original  name  Athenaea  was  undoubtedly  derived 
from  that  of  the  goddess,  and  the  subsequent  apptl- 
lation  Panathenaea  merely  signifies  the  festival  of 
Athena,  common  to,  or  celebrated  by,  all  the  Attic 
tribes  conjointly.  Panathenaea  are  indeed  men- 
tioned as  having  been  celebrated  previous  to  the 
reign  of  Theseus,3  but  these  writers  merely  transfer 
a  name  common  in  their  own  days  to  a  time  when 
it  was  not  yet  applicable.  The  Panathenaea,  which, 
as  far  as  the  character  implied  in  the  name  is  con- 
cerned, must  be  regarded  as  an  institution  of  The- 
seus, were  celebrated  once  in  every  year.'  All 
writers  who  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  festival 
agree  in  distinguishing  two  kinds  of  Panathenaea, 
the  greater  and  the  lesser,  and  in  stating  that  the 
former  were  held  every  fifth  year  (wevraeTT/plc), 
while  the  latter  were  celebrated  once  in  every  year. 
Libanius,*  by  mistake,  calls  the  lesser  Panathenaea 
Tpierqplt;. 

The  time  when  the  lesser  Panathenaea  (which 
are  mostly  called  Panathenaea,  without  any  epithet, 
while  the  greater  are  generally  distinguished  by  the 
adjective  fieyaka)  were  celebrated,  is  described  by 
Proclus,'  in  a  vague  manner,  as  following  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Bendidia ;  from  which  Meursius  in- 
fers that  the  Panathenaea  were  held  on  the  day 
after  the  Bendidia,  that  is,  on  the  20th  of  Thargo- 
lion.  Petitus,7  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  from 
Demosthenes9  that  the  Panathenaea  must  have  fall- 
en in  the  month  of  Hecatombaeon,  and  Corsini*  has 
farther  proved,  from  the  same  passage  of  Demos- 
thenes, that  the  festival  must  have  commenced  be- 
fore the  20th  of  this  month,  and  we  may  add  that 
it  was  probably  on  the  17th.  Clinton10  has  revived 
the  opinion  of  Meursius.11 

The  great  Panathenaea  were,  according  to  the 
unanimous  accounts  of  the  ancients,  a  pentaeteris, 
and  were  held  in  the  third  year  of  every  olympiad.11 
Proclus"  states  that  the  great  Panathenaea  were  held 
on  the  28th  of  Hecatombteon.  This  statement, 
however,  must  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  great 
Panathenaea  only  lasted  for  one  day;  but  Proclus,  in 
mentioning  this  particular  day,  was  probably  think- 
ing of  the  most  solemn  day  of  the  festival  on  which 
the  great  procession  took  place,14  and  which  was,  in 
all  probability,  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  for  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  festival  lasted  for  several 


1.  (Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  XlavaBffl/aia. — Marm.  Par.,  Ep.,  10.) — 2. 

(Pans.,  viii.,  2,  4  1.— Pint.,  Thes.,  24.— Apollod.,  iii.,  14,  «  6.— 

Hygin.,  Poet.  Astron.,  ii.,  13.  —  Suid.,  s.  v.  Ilavad/jvaia.)  —  3. 

(Apollod.,  iii.,  15,  v  7.— Diod.,  iv.,  60.)— 4.  (Harpocr.,  Suid.,  s. 

».)— 5.  (Argum.  ad  Demosth.,  Mid.,  p.  510.)— 6.  (ad  Plat.,  Tim., 

p.  S6,  See.)—''  (Leg.  Att.,  p.  18.)— 8.  (c.  Timocr.,  p.  708.)— 9. 
Faat.  Att.,  ii-i  iS!",  &c.)— 10.  (Fast.  Hellen.,  ii.,  p.  332,  &c.)— 
1.  (Compare  H.  A.  Mtiller,  Panathenaica,  c.  3.)— 12.  (Bockh, 

Staats.,  ii.,  p.  165,  &c.)  — 13.  (ad  Plat.  Tim.,  p.  9.)— 14.  (Thu- 

trd..  vi.,  56.) 
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days.1  We  have,  moreover,  every  reason  to  sup 
I  pose,  with  Bockh,  that  the  great  Panathenaea  took 
;  place  on  the  same  days  of  the  month  of  Hecatom- 
j  baeon  on  which  the  lesser  Panathenaee  were  held, 
and  that  the  latter  were  not  held  at  all  in  those 
years  in  which  the  former  were  celebrated.  Now 
if,  as  we  have  supposed,  the  lesser  Panathenaea 
commenced  on  the  17th,  and  the  last  day  of  thfl 
greater  festival  fell  on  the  28th  of  Hecatomba-on, 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  believing  that  the 
lesser,  as  well  as  the  greater  Panathenaea,  lasted  foi 
twelve  days,  that  is,  from  the  1 7th  to  the  28th  ol 
Hecatombaeon.  This  time  is  not  tc  .ong,  if  we 
consider  that  the  ancients  themselves  call  the  Pan- 
athenaea the  longest  of  all  festivals,*  and  if  we  beai, 
in  mind  the  great  variety  of  games  and  ceremonies 
that  took  place  during  the  season.  When  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  greater  and  lesser  Panathenaea 
was  introduced  is  not  certain,  but  the  former  are 
not  mentioned  before  Ol.  66,  3,s  and  it  may,  there- 
fore, be  supposed  that  they  were  instituted  a  short 
time  before  Ol.  66,  perhaps  by  Pisistratus,  for  about 
his  time  certain  innovations  were  made  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Panathenaea,  as  is  mentioned  below. 
The  principal  difference  between  the  two  festivals 
only  was,  that  the  greater  one  was  more  solemn, 
and  that  on  this  occasion  the  peplus  of  Athena  was 
carried  to  her  temple  in  a  most  magnificent  pro- 
cession, which  was  not  held  at  the  lesser  Panathe 
naea. 

The  solemnities,  games,  and  amusements  of  the 
Panathenaea  were :  rich  sacrifices  of  bulls,  foot, 
horse,  and  chariot  races,  gymnastic  and  musical 
contests,  and  the  lampadephoria ;  rhapsodists  rec; 
ted  the  poems  of  Homer  and  other  epic  poets,  philos- 
ophers disputed,  cockfights  were  exhibited,  and  the 
people  indulged  in  a  variety  of  other  amu?emeLt8 
and  entertainments.  It  is,  however,  not  to  te  sup- 
posed that  all  these  solemnities  and  games  took 
place  at  the  Panathenaea  from  the  earliest  timet. 
Gymnastic  contests,  horse  and  chariot  races  and 
sacrifices  are  mentioned  in  the  legends  belonging  to 
the  period  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Theseus.*  The 
prize  in  these  contests  was  a  vase  filled  with  oil 
from  the  ancient  and  sacred  olive-tree  of  Athena  on 
the  acropolis.5  A  great  many  of  such  vases,  called 
Panathenaic  vases  (itfupopelc  Uai/atir/i/aiKoi'),  have  in 
late  years  been  found  in  Etruria,  Southern  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Greece.  They  represent  on  one  side  the 
figure  of  Athena,  and  on  the  other  the  various  con- 
tests and  games  in  which  these  vases  were  given 
as  prizes  to  the  victors.  The  contests  themselves 
have  been  accurately  described  from  these  vases  by 
Ambrosch,7  and  the  probable  order  in  which  they 
took  place  has  been  defined  by  Miiller.6 

The  poems  of  Homer  were  only  read  by  rhapso- 
dists at  the  great  Panathenaea;9  and  this  custom 
commenced  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus  or  of  his  son 
Hipparchus,  after  these  poems  had  been  collected. 
Afterward  the  works  of  other  epic  poets  were  also 
recited  on  this  occasion.10  Songs  in  praise  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton  appear  to  have  been  among 
the  standing  customs  at  the  Panathenaea.  Musical 
contests  in  singing,  and  in  playing  the  flute  and  the 
cithara,  were  not  introduced  at  the  Panathenaea  until 
the  time  of  Pericles ;  they  were  held  in  the  Ode- 
um." The  first  who  gained  the  victory  in  these 
contests  was  Phrynis,  in  Ol.  81,  l."   The  prize  foi 


1.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.,  Hec,  464.  —  Aristid.,  Panath.,  p.  147  ) 
—2.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Nub.,  385.)— 3.  (Thucyd.,  vi.,  56  ;  i 
20. —  Herod.,  v.,  56.)  —4.  (Apollod.  and  Diod.,  11.  cc.  —  Pint 
Thes.,  24.)— 5.  (Pind.,  Nem.,  x.,  35,  &c— Schol.  ad  Soph.,  (Ed 
Col.,  698.)— 6.  (Athen.,  v.,  p.  199.)— 7.  (Annai.  del.  Instit.,  1831, 
p.  64-89.)— 8.  (1.  c,  p.  80,  &c.)— 9.  (Lycnrg.,  c.  Leocr.,  p.  161.) 
—10.  (Plat.,  Hipparch.,  p.  228,  B.— yElian,  V.  H.,  viii.,  9.)— 11 
(Plut.,  Pericl.,  13.)  — 12.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Nub., 
Marm.  Par.,  Ep.,  64.) 


FAJN  A  THENiEA. 


PANATHENJSA. 


uie  victors  in  the  musical  contests  was,  as  in  the 
gymnastic  contests,  a  vase,  but  with  an  additional 
chaplet  of  olive-branches.1  Cyclic  choruses  and 
other  kinds  of  dances  were  also  performed  at  the 
Panathenaea,'  and  the  pyrrhic  dance  in  armour  is 
expressly  mentioned.'  01  the  discussions  of  phi- 
losophers and  orators  at  the  Panathenaea  we  still 
possess  two  specimens,  the  Aoyoc  WavadnvaiKOc  of 
Isocrates,  an  1  that  of  Aristides.  Herodotus  is  said 
to  have  reciied  his  history  to  the  Athenians  at  the 
Panathenaea  The  management  of  the  games  and 
eontesls  was  intrusted  to  persons  called  iidXoderai, 
vhose  number  was  ten.  one  being  taken  trom  every 
tribe.  Their  office  lasted  from  one  great  Panathe- 
naic  festival  to  the  other.*  It  was  formerly  be- 
lieved, on  the  statement  of  Diogenes  Laertius,6  that 
dramatic  representations  also  took  place  at  the  Pan- 
athenaea, but  this  mistake  has  been  clearly  refuted 
by  Bockh.' 

The  lampadephoria,  or  torch-race  of  the  Pana- 
thenaea, has  been  confounded  by  many  writers,  and 
even  by  Wachsmuth,7  with  that  of  the  Bendidia. 
On  what  day  it  was  held,  and  in  what  relation  it 
stood  to  the  other  contests,  is  unknown,  though  it 
is  clear  that  it  must  have  taken  place  in  the  even- 
ing. It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  that 
the  lampadephoria  only  took  place  at  the  great  Pan- 
athenaea, but  this  rests  upon  the  feeble  testimony 
of  Libanius,9  while  all  other  writers  who  mention 
this  lampadephoria  speak  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  Pan- 
athenaea in  general,  without  the  epithet  fieyu'Aa, 
which  is  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  common 
to  both  festivals.  The  same  is  implied  in  a  state- 
ment of  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum.' 
The  prize  of  Ihe  viclor  in  the  lampadephoria  was 
probably  the  limpas  itself,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Hermes." 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  order  in 
which  the  solemnities  took  place.  We  may,  how- 
ever, believe  that  those  parts  which  were  the  most 
ancient  preceded  those  which  were  of  later  intro- 
duction. Another  instance,  in  this  respect,  are  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  (now  in  the  British 
Museum),  in  which  a  series  of  the  solemnities  of 
the  Panathenaea  is  represented  in  the  great  pro- 
cession. But  they  neither  represent  all  the  solem- 
nities— for  the  lampadephoria  and  some  of  the  gym- 
nastic contests  are  not  represented — nor  can  it  oh 
supposed  that  the  artists  should  have  sacrificed 
beauty  and  symmetry  merely  to  give  the  solemni- 
ties in  precisely  the  same  order  as  they  succeeded 
one  another  a'  the  festival.  In  fact,  we  see  in 
these  sculptures  the  flute  and  cithara  players  rep- 
resented as  preceding  the  chariots  and  men  on 
horseback,  though  the  contests  in  chariot  and  horse 
racing  probably  preceded  the  musical  contests. 
But  we  may  infer,  from  the  analogy  of  other  great 
festivals,  that  the  solemnities  commenced  with  sac- 
rifices. The  sacrifice*  at  the  Panathenaea  were  ve  ry 
munificent ;  for  each  town  of  Attica,  as  well  as 
■•very  colony  of  Athens,  and.  dining  the  time  of  her 
grealuess,  every  subject  town,  had  to  contribute  to 
this  sacrifice  by  sending  one  hull  each."  The  meat 
of  the  victims  appears  to  have  been  distributed 
among  the  people ;  but,  before  the  feasting  com- 
menced, the  public  herald  prayed  for  the  welfare 
and  pro«|>eriiy  of  the  Republic.  Alter  the  battle 
of  Marathon  the  Plataeans  were  included  in  this 
prayer." 

The  chief  solemnity  of  the  great  Panathenaea 

1.  (Said.,  «  r.  1 1  ii  VJ/i  i,  ,  i  —  2.  (Ly».,  De  Mnner.  Accept., 
v  101.; — S.  (Ariitnph.,  Nul>.,  988,  vrith  the  ■chul.)— 4.  (Pollux, 

Onom.  -mi.,  8,  A.)— -A.  (in..  5ft.  —  i   »r  Snitlu,  ■.  ».  Ttrpa- 

Herla)  -A.  (Oriec.  Tnu<.  Plilicin.,  p.  207.)— 7.  (Hell.  All.,  H.,  2, 
T-  MA.)— 8.  (Amum.  .••  Dem.jalh.,  Mid.,  p.  510.)— 9  (a.  r.  K«pa- 
»r,*H  ,  \»,  (liuckh.  Corp  Interim.,  >.,  n.  243,  250.1—11. 
(fchi'l.  ad  Ariatnph..  Nul>.,  3*5.  >  —  12.  (Herod.,  ft.  111  ) 


was  the  magnificent  procession  ttt  the  Temple  ttl 
Athena  Polias,  which,  as  stated  above,  probably 
took  place  on  the  last  day  of  the  festive  season. 
The  opinion  of  Creuzer,1  that  this  procession  also 
took  place  at  the  lesser  Panathenaea,  is  opposed  to 
all  ancient  authorities  with  the  exception  of  the 
scholiasts  on  Plato*  and  on  Aristophanes,'  and 
these  scholiasts  are  evidently  in  utter  confusioi 
about  the  whole  matter.  The  whole  of  this  pro- 
cession is  represented  in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
the  work  of  Phidias  and  his  disciples.  The  Je 
scription  and  explanation  of  this  magnificent  work 
of  art,  and  of  the  procession  it  represents,  would 
lead  us  too  far  *  The  chief  object  of  this  proces- 
sion was  to  carry  the  peplus  of  the  goddess  to  her 
temple.  This  peplus  was  a  crocus-coloured  gar- 
ment for  the  goddess,  and  made  by  maidens  called 
epyaoTivai*  (Compare  Abrhephoria  )  In  it  were 
|  woven  Enceladus  and  the  giants,  as  they  were  con 
j  quered  by  the  goddess.6  Proclus'  says  that  the 
figures  on  the  peplus  represented  the  Olympic  gods 
conquering  the  giants,  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  sub- 
I  jeel  represented  on  a  peplus  worn  by  an  Athena 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Dresden.  On  one  oc- 
casion, in  later  times,  when  the  Athenians  over- 
whelmed Demetrius  and  Antigonus  with  their  flat- 
teries, they  also  decreed  that  their  images,  along 
with  those  of  the  gods,  should  be  woven  into  the 
peplus.*  The  peplus  was  not  carried  to  the  temple 
by  men,  but  suspended  from  the  mast  of  a  ship;' 
and  this  ship,  which  was  at  other  times  kept  near 
the  Areopagus,10  was  moved  along  on  land,  it  is 
said,  by  subterraneous  machines.  What  these  ma- 
chines may  have  been  is  involved  in  utter  obscuri- 
ty. The  procession  proceeded  from  the  Ceramicus, 
near  a  monument  called  Leocorium,11  to  the  temple 
of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  and  thence  along  the  Pelas- 
gie  wall  and  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Pythius  to  the 
Pnyx,  and  thence  to  the  Acropolis,  where  the 
statue  of  Minerva  Polias  was  adorned  with  the 
peplus. 

In  this  procession  nearly  the  whole  popuJanon  of 
Attica  appears  to  have  taken  part,  either  on  loot, 
on  horseback,  or  in  chariots,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Aged  men  carried  olive- 
branches,  and  were  called  daXXotpopoi ;"  young  men 
attended,  at  least  in  earlier  times,  in  armour  ;ls  and 
maidens  who  belonged  to  the  noblest  families  of 
Athens  carried  baskets,  containing  offerings  for  the 
goddess,  whence  they  were  called  KavnQopoi.1*  Re- 
specting the  part  which  aliens  took  in  this  proces- 
sion, and  the  duties  they  had  to  perform,  see  Hv- 

IJR1APHORU. 

Men  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  Republic  were 
rewarded  with  a  gold  crown  at  the  great  Panathe- 
naea, and  the  herald  had  to  announce  the  event 
during  the  gymnastic  contests."  Prisoners,  also, 
were  allowed  to  enjoy  freedom  during  the  great 
Panathenaea." 

(Compare  J.  Meureii,  Panathenau,  liber  nngulam, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1619;  C.  Hoffmann,  Panatknaikos, 
Cassel,  1836,  8vo ;  H.  A.  Midler,  Panaihcnaica, 
Bonn,  1837,  8vo ;  C.  O.  Midler's  Dissertation,  Quo 
anni  tempore  Panalhenaa  minora  celebrala  suit,  which 

1  (Symbol.,  It,  p.  810.)-- 2.  (Reputil.,  mil.)— 3.  (Euint.,  5AA.) 
4  (  Vid.  Stuart,  Aniiq.  <ii  Athens,  toI.  ii.  —  Leake,  TopoKr.  «( 

Athens,  p,  215.  At  — C.  <•  Muller,  II,... I  r  Arrblol  del 

Kunal,  »  IIH.-I)  A  Mullrr.  1'nnalh.,  p.  98,  dec.)— 5.  (Heaych., 
a.  v.)— A.  (Eiinp  ,  Her.,  4fiA.  —  Sohc.l.  ad  Ariaioph.,  Eiiuit.,  AAA 
Smd.,  a.  ».  IM*X»{.— Virg.,  Or.,  29,  4m-.- Compare  Ma**  Eu- 
Ihyd.,  p.  A.)  —  ",  lad  Plat.,  Tim.)— 8.  (Phil.,  Deineir.,  10.)  — 9. 
(Srh'.l.  Bon  .  II.,  «.,  734.  —  Phdoetr.,  Vit.  Smih.,  i.,  5,  p.  550.— 
Compare  IMckli,  titn-f.  Tmif  Pniu .,  p.  193,  Ac.  —  Sclml.  ad 
Anatoph.,  Pac.,418.)-l(l.  (I'nua.,  L  29,  «  1.)—  II.  (Thucyd.,  i., 
20.)— 12.  (Etym.  Mnifii  and  ileaych.,  a.  ».)— 13.  (ThuoyJ..  ft, 
16.) — 14.  ( llarporr  ,  a.  v.  K.in*Mpo<  — Ohm-. •  ••  Tb'icyd.,  1.  e.J 
—  IS.  (Demosth.,  Do  Corona,  p.  265.  —  Compare  Mauia.ua,  Paa 
alh.,  p.  43.)—  IA.  (IMp  «n  iuI  Draoath..  c.  Timor..,  p.  740 
[!ompOJn  Ilen.emih.,  De  Fala.  Leg.,  j.  394.) 
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m  repiiuted  in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.,  ii.,  p. 
227-235.) 

PANCRATIASTAE.    (Vid.  Pancratium.) 

PANCRAT'IUM  (irayxpaTiov)  is  derived  from 
*&v  and  aparog,  and  accordingly  signifies  an  ath- 
letic game,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  the  fighter 
were  called  into  action.  The  pancratium  was  one 
of  the  games  or  gymnastic  contests  which  were  ex- 
hibited at  all  the  great  festivals  of  Greece ;  it  con- 
sisted of  boxing  and  wrestling  (my/iy  and  Ttakri), 
and  was  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  heavy  or  hard 
exercises  (ayuvlofiara  (Hapea  or  /3apvrepa),  on  ac- 
count of  the  violent  exertions  it  xequired,  and  for 
his  reason  it  was  not  much  practised  in  the  gym- 
nasia ;  and  where  it  was  practised,  it  was  probably 
not  without  modifications,  to  render  it  easier  for  the 
boys.  According  to  the  ancient  physicians,  it  had 
very  rarely  a  beneficial  influence  upon  health.1 

At  Sparta  the  regular  pancratium  was  forbidden, 
but  the  name  was  there  applied  to  a  fierce  and  ir- 
regular fight,  not  controlled  by  any  rules,  in  which 
sven  biting  and  scratching  were  not  uncommon, 
ind  in  which,  in  short,  everything  was  allowed  by 
which  one  of  the  parties  might  hope  to  overcome 
the  other.  In  Homer  we  neither  find  the  game  nor 
the  name  of  the  pancratium  mentioned,  and,  as  it 
was  not  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games  until  01. 
33,'  we  may  presume  that  the  game,  though  it  may 
have  existed  long  before  in  a  rude  state,  was  not 
Drought  to  any  degree  of  perfection  until  a  short 
time  before  that  event.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
speak  of  an  inventor  of  the  pancratium,  as  it  must 
have  gradually  arisen  out  of  a  rude  mode  of  fighting, 
which  is  customary  among  all  uncivilized  nations, 
and  which  was  kept  up  at  Sparta  in  its  original 
state.  But  the  Greeks  regarded  Theseus  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  pancratium,  who,  for  want  of  a  sword, 
was  jaid  to  have  used  this  mode  of  fighting  against 
the  Minotaurus.3  Other  legends  represented  Hera- 
cles as  having  been  victor  in  the  pancratium,4  and 
later  writers  make  other  heroes  also  fight  the  pancra- 
tium ;*  but  these  are  mere  fictions.  After  the  pancra- 
tium was  once  introduced  at  Olympia,  it  soon  found 
its  way  also  into  the  other  great  games  of  Greece, 
and  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors,  we  also 
find  it  practised  in  Italy.  In  01.  145  the  pancratium 
for  boys  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
the  first  boy  who  gained  the  victory  was  Phaedi- 
mus,  a  native  of  a  town  in  Troas.6  This  innova- 
tion had  been  adopted  before  in  others  of  the  na- 
tional games,  and  in  the  61st  Pythiad  (01.  108)  we 
find  a  Theban  boy  of  the  name  of  Olaides  as  victor 
in  the  pancratium  in  the  Pythian  games.7  At  the 
Isthmian  games  tLe  pancratium  for  boys  is  not  men- 
tioned till  the  reign  of  Domitian  but  this  may  be 
merely  accidental,  and  the  game  may  have  been 
practised  long  before  that  time. 

Philostratus9  says  that  the  pancratium  of  men 
was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  athletic  contests  ;  and 
the  combatants  must  certainly  have  shown  to  the 
spectators  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  exciting  spec- 
tacles, as  all  the  arts  of  boxing  and  wrestling  ap- 
peared here  united.10  The  combatants  in  the  pan- 
cratium did  not  use  the  cestus,  or  if  they  did,  it  was 
the  IfiavTes  fiaXaKurepoi  (vid.  Cbstos),  so  that  the 
hands  remained  free,  and  wounds  were  not  easily 
inflicted. 

The  name  of  these  combatants  was  pancratiastae 
(itayKpaTtaaraVjox  ndfifiaxoi.11  They  fought  naked, 
and  had  their  bodies  anointed  and  covered  with 
sand,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  take  hold  of 

L  (Mercurial™,  De  Arte  Gymnast.,  v.,  7.) — 2.  (Paus.,  t.,  8, 1) 
».)— 3.  !Schol.  ad  Find.,  Nem.,  v.,  89.)— 4.  (Paus.,  v.,  8,  *  1.— 
Hygin.,  Fab.,  273.)— 5.  (Lucan,  Pharsal.,  iv.,  613,  <fcc.)— 6. 
(Paus.,  t.,  8,  in  fin.)— 7.  (Paus.,x.,  7,*  3.)— 8.  (Corsini,  Dis- 
sert. Agon.,  p.  101.)— 9  (Imag  ,  ii.,  6.)— 10.  (Aristot.,  Rbet.,  i., 
*  — Plut.,  Syinp.,  ii.,  p  633,  C.)— 11.  (Pollux  Onom.,  iii.,  SO.  5.) 
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one  another.1  In  cases  where  the  contests  ul  the 
pancratiastae  were  not  regulated  by  strict  rules,  it 
might,  as  at  Sparta,  sometimes  happen,  that  the  fight- 
ers made  use  of  their  teeth  and  nails  ;a  but  such  ir 
regularities  probably  did  not  occur  at  any  of  the 
great  public  games. 

When  two  pancratiastae  began  their  contest,  the 
first  object  which  each  of  them  attempted  to  ac- 
complish was  to  gain  a  favourable  positioa,  each 
trying  to  make  the  other  stand  so  that  the  sun 
might  shine  in  his  face,  or  that  other  inconvenien- 
ces might  prevent  his  fighting  with  success.  This 
struggle  (ayi>v  nepi  rrjg  ordffewf')  was  only  the  in- 
troduction to  the  real  contest,  though,  in  certain  ca- 
ses, this  preparatory  struggle  might  terminate  the 
whole  game,  as  one  of  the  parties  might  wear  out 
the  other  by  a  series  of  stratagems,  and  compel 
him  to  give  up  farther  resistance.  Sostratus  ot 
Sicyon  had  gained  many  a  victory  by  such  tnciis.4 
When  the  real  contest  began,  each  of  the  fighters 
might  commence  by  boxing  or  wrestling,  according- 
ly as  he  thought  he  should  be  more  successful  in 
the  one  than  in  the  other.  The  victory  was  not  de- 
cided until  one  of  the  parties  was  killed  or  lifted  up 
a  finger,  thereby  declaring  that  he  was  unable  to 
continue  the  contest  either  from  pain  or  fatigue.* 
It  usually  happened  that  one  of  the  combatants,  by 
some  trick  or  other,  made  his  antagonist  fall  to  tLe 
ground,  and  the  wrestling  which  then  commenced 
was  called  avaKkivoKaku,  and  continued  till  one  of 
the  parties  declared  himself  conquered  or  was 
strangled,  as  was  the  case  at  Olympia  with  Arrhi- 
chion  or  Arrachion,  of  Phigalia  in  01.  54.6  A  lively 
description  of  a  struggle  of  this  kind  is  given  by 
Philostratus.'  Sometimes  one  of  the  fighters  fell 
down  on  his  back,  on  purpose  that  he  might  thus 
ward  off  the  attacks  of  his  antagonist  more  easily, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  trick  called  vTTiaopof.  The 
usual  mode  of  making  a  person  fall  was  to  put  one 
foot  behind  his,  and  then  to  push  him  backward,  or 
to  seize  him  round  his  body  in  such  a  manner  that, 
the  upper  part  being  the  heavier,  the  person  lost  his 
balance  and  thus  fell.  Hence  the  expressions  ue- 
oov  Xa/iBdveiv,  fieao\a6elv,  \iiaov  alpeiv,  ra  fiiaa  ixetv, 
Aid  firipdv  oirpv,  &c*    The  annexed  woodcut  rep- 


resents two  pairs  of  pancratiastae  ,  the  one  on  the 
right  hand  is  an  example  of  the  avanXivonakr),  and 
that  on  the  left  of  the  /leaolaSslv.  They  are  taken 
from  Krause's  Gymnastik  und  Agonistik  d.  Helltn., 
Taf.,  xxi.,  b.,  fig  35,  b.  31  b.,  where  they  are  cop- 
ied respectively  from  Grivaud,  Rec.  d.  Mam.  Ant., 
vol.  i.,  pi.  20,  21,  and  Krause,  Signorum.  vet.  icontt, 
tab.  10. 

At  Rome  the  pancratium  is  first  mentioned  m  the 
games  which  Caligula  gave  to  the  people.*  After 
this  time  it  seems  to  have  become  extremely  popu- 


1.  (Philost.,  1.  c— Anstoph.,  Pax,  848.)— 2.  (Pbilost ,  L  c— 
Lucian,  Demonax,  c.  49.— Plut.,  I  «e.  Apopb.,  p.  234,  D.,  ad 
Franc.)— 3.  (jEsch.,  e.  Ctesiph.,  p.  ed.  Stepb.)— 4.  (Pans  , 
vi.,  4, t>  1.)— 5  (Faber,  Agonist.,  i.,  I  (J^us.,  viii.,  40,  »  1. 
&c— Euseb.,  Chron.,  p.  150,  Scmlig.)—  i.  (1.  c.)— 8.  (Sci)<f  ai 
Euseb.,  Chron.,  p.  48.)— 9.  (Dion  Cast  Ux.,  13 J 
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iai,  ami  Justinian  (Novell.,  cv.,  c.  i,  provided  ndy- 
tapnov  be,  as  some  suppose,  a  m  itake  for  nayKpa- 
riov)  made  ii  one  of  the  seven  solemnities  (npoodoi) 
which  the  consuls  had  to  provide  for  the  amusement 
of  the  people. 

Several  of  the  Greek  pancratiastae  have  been  im- 
mortalized in  the  epinician  odes  of  Pindar,  name- 
y,  Timodernus  of  Athens,1  Melissus  and  Strepsi- 
»dea  of  Thebes,1  Aristoclides,  Oleander,  and  Phy- 
acides  of  ^Egina,1  and  a  boy,  Pytheas  of  JSgina  * 
But,  besides  these,  the  names  of  a  great  many  oth- 
er victors  in  the  pancratium  are  known.* 

The  diet  and  training  of  the  pancratiastse  was 
tli*"*  same  as  that  of  other  athletae.'    ( Vid.  Ath- 

LI.T.S.' 

PANDECT.E  or  DIGESTA.  In  the  last  month 
of  the  yeai  A..D.  530,  Justinian,  by  a  constitution 
addressed  to  Tribonian.  empowered  him  to  name  a 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  code  outof 
the  writings  of  those  jurists  who  had  enjoyed  the 
jus  respondendi,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  em- 
peror, "  anttquorum  prudentium  quibtis  uuctoritatem 
cons<.nbendarum  interpretandarumquc  legum  sacratis- 
simt  princtpes  prabuerwil."  The  compilation,  how- 
ever, comprises  extracts  from  some  writers  of  the 
republican  period.'  Ten  years  were  allowed  for  the 
completion  of  the  work.  The  instructions  of  the 
emperor  were,  to  select  what  was  useful,  to  omit 
what  wus  antiquated  or  superfluous,  to  avoid  unne- 
cessary repetitions,  to  get  rid  of  contradictions,  and 
to  make  rfuch  other  changes  as  should  produce,  out 
of  the  m.tss  of  ancient  juristical  writings,  a  useful 
and  complete  body  of  law  (jus  antiquum).  The 
compilatii  o  was  to  be  distributed  into  fifty  books, 
and  the  beaks  were  to  be  subdivided  into  titles  {tit- 
uii)  The  work  was  to  be  named  Digesta,  a  Latin 
term  indii  ating  an  arrangement  of  materials,  or 
Pandects,  a  Greek  word  expressive  of  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  work  It  was  also  declared 
that  no  commentaries  should  be  written  on  this  com- 
pilation, but  permission  was  given  to  make  paratit- 
la  or  references  to  parallel  passages,  with  a  short 
statement  of  their  contents  *  It  was  also  declared 
that  abbreviations  (ngla)  should  not  be  used  in 
forming  the  text  of  the  Digest.  The  work  was 
completed  in  three  years  [17  Gal  Jan.,  533),  as  ap- 
pears by  a  constitution,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
which  confirmed  the  work,  and  gave  to  it  legal  au- 
thority.' 

Besides  Tribonian,  who  had  the  general  conduct 
of  the  undertaking,  sixteen  other  persons  are  men- 
tioned as  having  been  employed  on  the  work,  among 
whom  were  the  professors  Dorotheus  and  Anatolus, 
who  for  that  purpose  had  been  invited  from  the  law- 
school  of  Berylus,  and  Theophilus  and  Cratinus,  who 
resided  at  Constantinople  The  compilers  made 
use  of  about  two  thousand  different  treatises,  which 
contained  above  3.000.000  line*  (versus,  orixoi),  but 
the  amount  retained  in  the  compilation  was  only 
150,000  lines  Tribonian  procured  this  large  col- 
eotion  of  treatises,  many  of  which  had  entirely  fallen 
into  oblivion,  and  a  list  of  them  was  prefixed  to  the 
work,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  Justinian." 
Sur  h  a  list  is  at  present  only  found  in  the  Florentine 
MS  of  the  Digest,  but  it  is  far  from  being  accurate 
.still  it  is  probably  the  index  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
Ntattf  •  Tanta,  &c  " 

The  work  is  thus  distributed  into  filly  books, 
•rhicb  are  subdivided  into  titles,  of  winch  there  are 

I.  ,Nem.,  ii  )—  9  (tilth  ,  in  Mil  »i.|-S  (Num.,  in  —  lath., 
IV,,  ".,  and  ti.) — 4.  (Num.,  ».)  —  5  (Compsrs  Fallows,  Diarover- 

Us  id  l.v  1 1.  p  313.  I.. .«.|       IH41  I— (Cum par*  II  Marruna 

ha,  De  Arte  Gym i niat. — J  II  Rrmoaa,  Dia (Jymiinatia  nod  Agtnt 
a/ik  dor  Hellenen,  vol.  i.,  p  534-55*1  )  —  7  (('.mat  I).-..  Aor- 
!ota.) — 9.  (Cooal  Deo  Aurt  .re,  a  12  )— 9  (Coast  Tanta.  Ac  . 
and  AaVW»  )—  10.  (Cinet  Tunis,  Ac,  a  10)—  II  (Pnrhla, 
Bem«rkun«*eu  uher  den  in.  ei  PUirantnu,  Ethan  .  Mas.,  n>  1 


said  to  be  422.  Under  each  title  are  placed  tne  v\ 
tracts  from  the  several  jurists,  numbered  1,  2,  8 
and  so  on.  with  the  writer's  name  and  the  name 
and  division  of  the  work  from  which  the  extract  is 
made.  These  extracts  are  said  to  amount  to  9123 
No  name  corresponding  to  liber  or  titulus  is  given 
to  these  subdivisions  of  lituli  which  are  formed  by 
the  extracts  from  the  several  writers,  but  Justinian 
has  called  them  "  leges,"  and,  though  not  "  laws"  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  they  were,  in  fact, 
"  law  ;"  and  in  the  same  sense  the  emperor  calls 
the  jurists  "  legislatores."*  The  fifty  books  diffei 
materially,  both  in  bulk,  number  of  titles,  and  num- 
ber of  extracts  The  glossatores  and  their  follow- 
ers, in  referring  to  the  Digest,  sometimes  indicate 
the  work  by  P,  p,  or  n,  and  sometimes  by  D  or  fT, 
which  according  to  some  writers  represents  D,  and 
according  to  others  represents  n. 

There  was  also  a  division  of  the  whole  fifty  books 
into  seven  larger  masses,  called  partes,  which  cor- 
responded to  the  seven  main  divisions  of  the  works 
on  the  Edict,  and  had  also  a  special  reference  to 
the  course  of  instruction  then  established.  Thus 
the  first  pars  comprises  four  books,  the  second  pars 
comprises  seven  books,  and  so  on.3 

The  number  of  writers  from  whose  works  ex 
tracts  were  made  is  thirty-nine,  comprehending 
those  jurists  from  whom  extracts  were  made  at 
second  hand,  as  Qu.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  pontifex, 
from  whom  four  fragments,  and  ^Elius  Gallus,  from 
whom  one  fragment  is  taken  ;  but  omitting  Servius 
Sulpicius  Rufus,  who  is  represented  by  Alfenus, 
distinguishing  ^Elius  Gallus  from  Julius  Aquila,  Ve- 
nuleius  from  Claudius  Saturninus  ;  assuming  that 
there  is  only  one  Pomponius,  and  omitting  Sabinus, 
whose  name  is  erroneously  inserted  in  the  Floren- 
tine Index. 4 

The  following  is  the  list  of  jurists  from  whose 
writings  the  Digest  was  constructed,  as  it  is  given 
in  the  Palingenesia  of  Hommelius,  who  has  ar- 
ranged the  matter  taken  from  each  writer  under 
his  name,  and  placed  the  names  in  alphabetical  or- 
der. The  dates  of  the  jurists  are  chiefly  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Zimmern.  The  figures  in  the 
third  column  indicate  the  proportions  contributed  to 
the  Digest  by  each  jurist,  estimated  in  the  pages  of 
Hommelius  :  (a)  denotes  that  the  contribution  is 
under  one  page  of  the  Palingenesia.  This  list  in 
eludes  Sabinus  The  extracts  from  many  of  the 
writers  are  few  and  short :  those  from  Ulpian 
which  are  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole,  Paulus, 
Papinian,  Julianus,  Pomponius,  Q.  Cervidius  Scae 
vola,  and  Gaius  are  the  largest 

DATS. 

Sextus  Caecilius,  Africanu*  .  .  Hadrian  and  the 

Antonini ...  34 
Alfenus  Varus,  a  pupil  of  Ser- 
vius, Sulpici- 
us Kufus  and 
contemporary 
with  Cicero  .  9 

Furiua  Anthxanu*    .  Unknown  ...  (aj 

Julius  Aquila      .  .  perhaps  about 

the  time  of 
Sep.  Severus  (aj 
Aurelias  .  AreadtuM  Charisius,  Constan- 

tine  the  Great  2) 
Callistratus  .  Caracalla      .  .  17} 
Juventius  ....  Celrus      .  .  Doimtian  and 

Hadrian  ...  23 
Florenhnus  .  Alex  Severus  .  4 
Gat  tin  ....  lladrianandlhe 

Antonini  72 

I.  (Const.  Tanta,  Ac,  a.  7.)— J.  (Cunat.  Tnntn,  Ac,  •  Id' 
— 3.  ((.'-mat.  Tanta,  Ac,  a.  9,  "  lifitnr  primn  auidsm  para,"  Ao 
— 4   (Zimmera,  Geachichle  df  a  Rom  Pnvairorhui,  p.  294  i 


PANDECTS. 


PANDECTS. 


DATE. 

O.  JEliue         .  Galius   ...  a  contemporary 

of  Cicero  .  .  («) 
Claudius  .  Hermogenianus,  Constantine 

the  Great  .  . 

Prise  us          .  .  Javolenus    .  Nerva  and  Ha- 
drian     ...  23i 
Salvius   hiltanus    .  .  a  pupil  of  Javo- 
lenus ...  90 
M.  Antistius  .    Labco  ....  Augustus  .  .  12 

^Emiiius  Macer  ....  Alex.  Severus  .  10 

Lucius  Volusius,  Mtzcianus  .  .  Antoninus  Puis  8 
Lucius  Ulpius   .  Marcellus  .  .  The  Antonini  32} 

<Eltus   Marcianus   .  Caracalla  and 

Alex.  Sever- 
us   38 

Junius  .  .  .  Mauricianus  Antoninus  Pius  1 4 
Kutilius       .  .  .  Maximus  .    Unknown  .     .  (a) 

Arrius   Menander  .  .  Caracalla  ...  3 

Herennius   .  .    Modcstinus  .  a  pupil  of  D.  Ul- 

pianua   .  .     4  14 
Quintus  .     ...  Mucius    Sca;vola,  Pontifex 

Max.,  consul 
B.C.  95  .  .  .  1 

Priscus  Ner cuius    .  .  Trajan   10 

Lucius  iEindius,  Papimanus    S.  Severus  and 

Caracalla  .  .  104 

Justus   Papirms   .  .  M.  Aurelius  .  .  2{ 

lulius  Paulus  .  .  .  Alex.  Severus .  297 

I'omponius  .  Antoninus  Pius  80 

Licinius  !     ...  Froculus  .  .  Otho  ?   6 

Licinius  Hufinus  .  .  .  Caracalla  I  k 

Massurius    .  .    Sabtnus  .  .  .  Tiberius  ....  l£ 
Claudius  ....  Saturmnus  .  The  Antonini  .  1 
Qu.  Cervidius   .  Scavola  .  .  .  The  Antonini  .   78 J 
Paternus  ....  Tarrenlenus  Commodus  .  .  (a) 
Clemens  ....  Terentius  .  .  Hadrian  and  the 

Antonini   .  .  3i 
Q  Sep  Florens    Ter/ullianun,  S.  Severus  and 

Caracalla  .  .  H 
Claudius  ....  Tryphoninus,  S.  Severus  and 


Caracalla  .  .  22 
Salvius  Aburnus  Valeria    .  .  .  Hadrian  &  An- 
toninus Pius  3 
Venulcius  .  .  The  Antonini  .  10 
Domitius  .         Ulptanus  .  .  S.  Severus  and 

Alex.  Sever- 
us  610 

C.  jElius,  the  sixth  on  this  list,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  C.  Aqudius  Galius.  one  of  the  mas- 
ters of  Servius  Sulpicius,  from  whom  there  is  no 
extract  in  the  Digest.  It  follows,  from  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  emperor  and  the  plan  of  the  work,  that 
the  extracts  from  the  jurists  are  not  always  given 
in  their  exact  words.  It  is  probable  that  many 
short  passages  were  interpolated  or  altered,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  though  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  these  changes  were  car- 
ried farther  than  the  nature  of  the  case  required. 
Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  changes  are  such 
that  the  extracts  from  the  old  jurists  cannot  be  used 
for  many  purposes  without  some  caution  and  judg- 
ment. 

The  distribution  of  the  matter  of  the  Digest  into 
books  and  titles  has  evidently  been  made  according 
to  a  plan,  as  will  be  obvious  on  inspecting  the  list 
of  tituli  prefixed  to  the  editions.  Thus  the  28th 
book  treats  of  testaments,  of  the  institution  of  a  he- 
res,  &c,  and  the  29th  of  military  testaments,  and 
of  codicils,  &c. ;  in  fact,  of  matters  appertaining  to 
universal  succession  by  testament :  the  30th,  31st, 
and  32d  books  treat  of  legacies  and  fiduciary  be- 
quests. There  is  a  method  of  arrangement,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  generally  to  bring  things  of  the  same 
kind  together,  but  the  compilation  has  no  claims  to 
beint;  considered  as  a  scientific  arrangement  of  the 


matter  of  law.  And,  indeed,  the  cJi.upileio  wert 
evidently  fettered  in  this  respect  by  tho  empoior'a 
instructions,  which  required  them  to  arrange  (dige^ 
rere)  the  whole  body  of  the  law  comprised  in  the 
Digest,  according  to  the  Code  and  the  Edictum  Per- 
petuum. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  th» 
compilers  of  the  Digest  were  guided  by  any,  and  ii 
any,  by  what  principle  in  the  arrangement  of  th< 
several  extracts  under  the  respective  titles.  This 
subject  is  examined  in  a  very  learned  essay  by 
Bluhme,  entitled  "  Die  Ordnung  der  Fragmente  in 
den  Pandektentiteln."1  The  investigation  is,  of 
course,  founded  on  the  titles  of  the  several  works 
of  the  jurists,  which,  as  already  observed,  are  given 
at  the  head  o'  each  extract :  thus,  for  instance  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third  book,  the  first  seven  ex- 
tracts are  headed  as  follows  :  "  Ulpianus  Libro  sex- 
agesimo  quarto  ad  Edictum  ;"  "  Idem  Libro  primo 
Fideieommissorum ; 1  ''Idem  Libro  quarto  ad  Sabi- 
num  ;"  "  Idem  Libro  quinto  ad  Sabinum  ;"  "  Paulus 
Libro  primo  ad  Sabinum  ;"  "  Julianus  Libro  trige- 
simo  tertio  Digestorum;"  "Paulus  Libro secundo  ad 
Sabinum."  These  will  serve  as  samples  of  the 
whole,  and  will  explain  the  following  remarks  from 
Bluhme,  whose  conclusions  are  these  :  "  The  com- 
pilers separated  all  the  writings  from  which  extracts 
were  to  be  made  into  three  parts,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  three  committees.  Each  committee 
read  through  in  order  the  books  that  had  fallen  to 
its  lot,  yet  so  that  books  which  were  closely  related 
as  to  their  contents  were  extracted  at  the  same 
time.  The  books  were  compared  with  the  O  de  of 
Justinian,  and  what  was  selected  for  the  new  com 
pilation  was  placed  under  a  title  taken  eithei  from 
the  Code,  the  Edict,  or,  in  case  of  necessity  from 
the  work  itself  which  was  extracted.  What  came 
under  the  same  title  was  compared ;  repetitions 
were  erased ;  contradictions  were  got  rid  of ;  and 
alterations  were  made  when  the  contents  of  the  ex- 
tracts seemed  to  require  it.  When  the  three  com- 
mittees had  finished  their  labours,  the  present  Di- 
gest was  formed  out  of  the  three  collections  of  ex- 
tracts. In  order  to  accomplish  this,  they  made  that 
collection  the  foundation  of  each  title  which  con- 
tained the  most  numerous,  or,  at  least,  the  longest 
extracts.  With  these  they  compared  the  smaller 
collections,  striking  out,  as  they  had  done  before, 
repetitions  and  contradictions,  making  the  necessa- 
ry additions,  and  giving  more  exact  definitions  and 
general  principles.  What  remained  over  of  the 
smaller  collections  without  having  had  an  appro- 
priate place  assigned  to  it,  was  placed  after  the  first 
collection,  and  its  place  in  the  series  after  the  first 
collection  was  generally  determined  by  the  number  - 
of  extracts. 

"  The  Digest  does  not  seem  to  have  been  subject- 
ed to  any  farther  revision." 

Bluhme  remarks,  that  although  the  constitutions 
Deo  Auctore,  Imperatoriam,  Tanta,  and  Cordi  con- 
tain much  information  on  the  economy  of  the  Di- 
gest and  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  the  compilers, 
only  the  two  following  facts  are  distinctly  stated  : 
1.  That  the  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  ju 
rists  were  arranged  according  to  the  titles  of  the 
Code  and  the  Edict.  2.  That  the  extracts  were 
compared  with  the  Code.  Accordingly,  everything 
else  must  be  proved  from  an  examination  of  the 
work  itself,  and  this  is  the  object  of  Bluhme's  labo- 
rious essay.  He  observes,  that  if  a  person  will  ex- 
amine the  extracts  in  the  titles  De  Verborum  Sig 
nificatione  and  De  Regulis  Juris,'  he  will  find  « 
regular  order  observable  in  the  titles  of  the  jurist* 
cal  works  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken.  Gen 


1.  (ZeiWchrift,  iv.)— 2.  (50,  tit.  16, 17  » 


f  a:<  decive 
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orally,  the  series  of  the  books  quoted  shows  that 
the  original  onler  of  the  A'orks  from  which  the  ex- 
tracts were  to  be  made  has  not  been  altered  ;  and 
the  several  works  generally  follow  in  both  these  ti- 
tles in  the  same  ordei.  A  similar  remark  applies 
to  the  title  De  Verborum  Obligationibus,1  though 
.here  is  a  variation  in  all  the  three  titles  as  to  tiie 
relative  order  of  the  three  masses,  which  are  pres- 
ently to  be  mentioned.  "  In  the  remaining  titles  of 
ihe  Digest,"  adds  Blubme,  '•  at  first  sight  it  appears 
is  if  one  could  find  no  other  distinction  in  the  titles 
jt  the  extracts  than  this,  that  one  part  of  them  has 
i  certain  kind  of  connexion,  and  another  part  mere- 
ly indicates  a  motley  assemblage  of  books  out  of 
which  Ihe  extracts  have  been  made.  But,  on  a  clo- 
ser comparison,  not  only  are  three  masses  clearly 
listinguir.hahle,  but  this  comparison  leads  to  the  cer- 
ain  conclusion  that  all  the  writings  which  were 
usee  in  the  compilation  of  the  Digest  may  be  refer- 
red to  three  classes.  The  Commentaries  on  Sabi- 
n'js  (ad  Sabinum),  on  the  Edict  (ad  Edictum),  and 
Papinian's  writings,  are  at  the  head  of  these  three 
classes.  We  may  accordingly  denote  these  three 
masses  respectively  by  the  names  Sabinian,  Papin- 
lan,  and  the  Edict.  In  each  of  these  classes,  the 
several  works  from  which  extracts  are  made  always 
follow  in  regular  order."  This  order  is  shown  by  a 
table  which  Bluhme  has  inserted  in  his  essay 

This  article,  if  read  in  connexion  with  the  articles 
Codex  and  I.vstitutionf.s,  will  give  some  general 
notion  of  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  the  objects  of 
which  cannot  be  expressed  better  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : 

"Justinian's  plan  embraced  two  principal  works, 
one  of  which  was  to  be  a  selection  from  the  jurists, 
and  the  other  from  the  Constitutiones  The  first, 
the  Pandect,  was  very  appropriately  intended  to 
contain  the  foundation  of  the  law  :  it  was  the  first 
work  since  the  date  of  the  Twelve  Tables  which 
in  itself,  and  without  supposing  the  existence  of  any 
Dther,  might  serve  as  a  central  point  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  law.  It  may  be  properly  called  a  code, 
and  the  first  complete  code  since  the  time  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  though  a  large  part  of  its  contents 
is  not  law.  hut  consists  of  dogmatic  and  the  inves- 
tigate.! 01  particular  cases.  Instead  of  the  insulli- 
cient  rules  of  Valentinian  III.,  the  excerpts  in  the 
Pandect  are  taken  immediately  from  the  writings  of 
the  jurists  in  great  numbers,  and  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  matter.  The  Code  also  has  a  more 
comprehensive  plan  than  the  earliest  codes,  since  it 
comprises  both  rescripts  and  edicts.  These  two 
works,  the  Pandect  and  the  Code,  ought  properly  to 
be  considered  as  the  completion  of  Justinian's  de- 
sign The  Institutiones  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  third 
work,  independent  of  both  :  it  serves  as  an  intro- 
duction to  them,  or  as  a  manual  Lastly,  the  novel- 
la are  single  and  subsequent  additions  and  altera- 
tions, and  it  is  merely  an  accidental  circumstance 
that  a  third  edition  of  the  Code  was  not  made  at  the 
end  of  Justinian's  reign,  which  would  have  com- 
prised the  novella:  that  had  a  permanent  applica- 
tion "a 

There  are  numerous  manuscripts  of  the  Digest, 
both  in  hbranes  of  the  Continent  and  of  Great  Brit- 
ain A  list  of  the  MSS.  ol  the  Corpus  Juris  in  the 
.ibraries  of  this  country,  which  are  principally  in  the 
colleges  at  Oxford  ami  Cambridge,  is  given  by  Dr. 
Hach  in  the  Zeitschrifl  '  Out  the  MSS  of  the  Di- 
gest generally  contain  only  parts  of  the  work,  and  are 
not  older  than  the  twellth  century.  The  MS.  called 
the  Florentine  is  complete,  ami  probably  as  old  as 
the  seventh  century.  It  had  been  kept  at  Ainalli 
t.me  out  of  mind,  and  was  given  to  the  Pisans  by 

I.  (Dig.  45,  tit.  1.)— 2.  (Siivi(fnv,  Grarhichtr  <l<j>  Rilm.  It  ■ 

vm  Mittelnltor,  >.,  p.  14.)— 3.  (rot.  v.) 


Lotharius  the  Second,  after  the  capture  ol  Ornate 
A.D.  1137,  as  a  memorial  of  his  gratitude  to  then 
for  their  aid  against  Roger  the  Norman.  The  Pt 
sans  kept  it  till  their  city  was  taken  by  the  Floren- 
tines under  Gino  Caponi,  A.D.  1406,  who  carried 
this  precious  MS.  to  Florence,  where  it  is  still  pre- 
serve!. An  exact  copy  of  this  MS.  was  published 
at  Florence  in  1553,  folio,  with  the  title  "  Digesto 
rum  sen  Pandectarum  Libri  Quinquaginta  Ex  Flor 
entinis  Pandectis  repraeseniati  ;  Florentise  In  Offic 
nal/aurentii  Tarrentini  DucalisTypographi  MDLIII 
Cum  Summi  Pontif.  Car.  V.  Imp.  Henrici  II  Gallo- 
rum  Keuis.  Eduardi  VI.  Angliae  regis,  Cosmi  Medi- 
cis  Ducis  Florent.  II.  Privilegio."  The  facts  rela- 
ting to  the  history  of  the  MS.  appear  from  t he  dedi- 
cation of  Franciscus  Taurellius  to  Cosmo,  duke  of 
Florence.  This  splendid  work  is  invaluable  to  a 
scholar.  The  orthography  of  the  MS  has  been 
scrupulously  observed.  Those  who  cannot  consult 
this  work  may  be  satisfied  with  the  edition  of  the 
Corpus  Juris  by  Charondas,  which  the  distinguishec1 
printer  of  that  edition,  Christopher  Plantinus,  affirms 
to  tie  as  exact  a  copy  of  the  Florentine  edition  as  it 
could  be  made  As  to  the  other  editions  of  the  Di- 
gest, see  Corpus  Juris. 

PANDIA  (ituvdia),  an  Attic  festival,  the  real 
character  of  which  seems  to  have  been  a  subject  ol 
dispute  among  the  ancients  themselves;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  Etymologicum  M.1),  some  derived  it 
from  Pandia,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  goddess  ol 
the  moon  (this  is  also  "VVachsmuth's  opinion,  ii.,  2, 
p  140);  others  from  the  Attic  king  Pandion;  oth- 
ers, again,  from  the  Attic  tribe  Dias,  so  that  the 
Pandia  would  have  been  in  the  same  relation  to 
this  tribe  as  the  Panathenasa  to  Athens  ;  and  others 
from  An'i(,  and  call  it  a  festival  of  Zeus.  Welcker* 
considers  it  to  have  been  originally  a  festival  of 
Zeus  celebrated  by  all  the  Attic  tribes,  analogous  to 
the  Panatheniea,  and  thinks  that  when  the  confed- 
eracy, of  which  this  festival  was,  as  it  were,  the 
central  point,  became  dissolved,  the  old  festival  re- 
mained, though  its  character  was  changed.  It  was 
celebrated  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes.1 
Taylor,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  strangely  con- 
founds it  with  the  Diasia,  though  it  is  well  known 
that  this  festival  was  held  on  the  19th  of  Munychi- 
on,  while  the  Pandia  took  place  on  the  14th  of  Ela 
phebolion.* 

PANDOf'EI'ON  (navioKilov).    (V,d.  Caupona.; 

PANE  GYRIS  (navriyvpis)  signifies  a  meeting  oi 
assembly  of  a  whole  people  for  the  purpose  of  wor- 
shipping at  a  common  sanctuary.  But  the  word  u 
used  in  three  ways:  1.  For  a  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  one  particular  town  and  its  vicinity 
(vtJ.  Ephema);  2.  For  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  whole  district,  a  province,  or  of  the  whole  body 
of  people  belonging  to  a  particular  tribe  (vul.  Delia, 
Pamboiotu,  Panionu);  and,  3.  For  great  national 
meetings,  as  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and 
Nemean  games.  Although,  in  all  panegyreis  which 
we  know,  the  religious  character  forms  the  most 
prominent  feature,  other  subjects,  political  discus- 
sions and  resolutions,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  amuse- 
ments, were  not  excluded,  though  they  were,  per- 
haps, more  a  consequence  of  the  presence  of  many 
persons  than  objects  of  the  meeting.  As  regards 
their  religious  character,  the  panegyreis  were  real 
festivals,  in  which  prayers  were  performed,  sacrifi- 
ces offered,  processions  held,  &c  The  amuse- 
ments comprehended  the  whole  variety  of  games, 
gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  anil  entertain- 
ments. Every  panegyris,  moreover,  was  made  bj 
tradespeople  a  source  of  gain,  and  it  may  be  pre- 


I.  (».  v.  UMm,)  —  S.  (Xtch.,  Tnl.xr.,  p.  303.)  —  3  (r.  Mid. 
517.)  — 4  (Compare  Sunlm  nn.l  Ilriyi  h.,  n.  v.  ridfiiiia  - 

vkh.  Abfaandl,  >inr  Bcrfin-Akadcmla,  inih,  p  «5,  Ac  i 
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pumed  that  sucn  a  meeting  was  never  held  without 
a  fair,  at  winch  all  sorts  of  things  were  exhibited 
tor  sale.1  hi  later  times,  when  the  love  of  gain  had 
become  stronger  than  religious  feeling,  the  fairs  ap- 
pear to  have  become  a  more  prominent  characteris- 
tic of  a  panegyris  than  before ;  hence  the  Olympic 
games  are  called  mercatus  Olympiacus,  or  ludi  et 
mercalus  Olympiorun?  Festive  orations  were  also 
frequently  addressed  to  a  panegyris,  whence  they 
are  called  /.oyot  navr/jvpiKoi.  The  Panegyricus  of 
isocratcs,  though  it  was  never  delivered,  is  an  ima- 
ginary discourse  of  this  kind.  In  later  times,  any 
oration  in  praise  of  a  person  was  called  panegyricus, 
as  that  of  Pliny  on  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

Each  panegyris  is  treated  of  in  a  separate  article. 
For  a  general  account,  see  Wachsmuth,  Hell.  All., 

i.  ,  1,  p.  104,  &c. — Bdckh  ad  Find.,  01.,  vii.,  p.  175, 
&c. — Hetmann,  Polit.  Ant.,  §  10. 

PANELLE'NIA  (iravelhrivia),  a  festival,  or,  per- 
haps, rather  a  panegyris  of  all  the  Greeks,  which 
seems  to  have  been  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian, with  the  well  meant  but  impracticable  view 
of  reviving  a  national  spirit  among  the  Greeks.3 

*PAN'ICUM,  Panic.    ( Vid.  Meline.) 

PANIO'NIA  (waviuvta),  the  great  national  pane- 
gyris of  the  Ionians  on  Mount  Mycale,  where  their 
national  god  Poseidon  Heliconius  had  his  sanctuary, 
called  the  Panionium.*  One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  this  national  meeting  was  the  common  worship 
of  Poseidon,  to  whom  splendid  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered on  the  occasion.4  As  a  chief-priest  for  the 
conduct  of  the  sacrifices,  they  always  appointed  a 
young  man  of  Pnene,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  it 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  peculiar  superstitions  of 
the  Ionians  on  this  occasion,  that  they  thought  the 
bull  which  they  sacrificed  to  be  pleasing  to  the  god 
if  it  roared  at  the  moment  it  was  killed.6  But  reli- 
gious worship  was  not  the  only  object  for  which 
they  assembled  at  the  Panionium ;  on  certain  emer- 
gencies, especially  in  case  of  any  danger  threaten- 
ing their  country,  the  Ionians  discussed  at  their 
meetings  political  questions,  and  passed  resolutions 
which  were  binding  upon  all.7  But  the  political 
anion  among  the  Ionians  appears,  nevertheless,  to 
have  been  very  loose,  and  their  confederacy  to  have 
been  without  any  regular  internal  organization,  for 
the  Lydians  conquered  one  Ionian  town  after  an- 
other, without  there  appearing  anything  like  the 
spirit  of  a  political  confederacy ;  and  we  also  find 
that  single  cities  concluded  separate  treaties  for 
themselves,  and  abandoned  their  confederates  to 
their  fate." 

Diodorus9  says  that  in  later  times  the  Ionians 
used  to  hold  their  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ephesus  instead  of  at  Mycale.  Strabo,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  speaks  of  the  Panionic  panegyris  as  still 
held  in  his  own  time,  does  not  only  not  mention  any 
such  change,  but  appears  to  imply  that  the  pane- 
gyris was  at  all  times  held  on  the  same  spot,  viz., 
on  Mount  Mycale.  Diodorus,  therefore,  seems  to 
consider  the  Ephesian  panegyris  (vid.  Ephrsia)  as 
having  been  instituted  instead  of  the  Panionia.  But 
both  panegyreis  existed  simultaneously,  and  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  two  distinct  divini- 
ties, as  is  clear  from  a  comparison  of  two  passages 
of  Strabo,  viii.,  7,  p.  220 ;  xiv.,  i.,  p.  174.10 

PANOPLIA  (navoirMa),  a  panoply  or  suit  of  ar- 
mour." The  articles  of  which  it  consisted,  both  in 
the  Greek  and  in  the  Roman  army,  are  enumerated 

1.  (Paus.,  i.,  32,  v  9.— Strabo,  x.,  5,  p.  388.— Dio  Chrysost. 
Orat.,  xnrii.,  p.  528.)— 2.  (Justin.,  xiii.,  5.— Veil.  Paterc,  i.,  8.)— 
I  (Philostr.,  Vit.  Soph.,  ii.,  1,  5.— Bockh,  Corp.  Inscrip.,  p.  789 ; 

ii.  ,  p.  580.)  —4.  (Herod.,  i.,  148.  —  Strab.,  viii.,  7,  p.  220,  ed. 
Taichn.— Paus.,  vii.,  24,  <>  4.)— S.  (Diodor.,  xv.,  49.)— 6.  (Stra- 
bo, 1.  O— 7.  (Herod.,  i.,  141,  170.)— 8.  (Herod.,  i.,  169.)— 9.  (xv., 
i9.)  — 10  (Compare  TittTiann's  Griech.  Staatsv.,  p.  668,  &c. — 
Thirlwall's  Gr.  Hist.,  ii.,  p.  112.)— 11.  (Herod.,  i.,  BO.— .(Elian, 
'  H.,  xiii.;  37.— Athen.,  v.,  p  208.  d  ) 
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under  Arma.  Josephus,  in  a  rassege  wheie  nr 
mentions  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  Roman 
heavy  armour  except  the  spear  (viz.,  virod^/iara^ 
■dvpeoi,  £i(fioc,  Kpuvog,  tfopaf l),  applies  to  them  col- 
lectively the  term  navoirUa.3  According  to  Plu 
tarch,3  the  ordinary  weight  of  a  panoply  was  a  tal- 
ent, i.  e.,  about  70  lbs. ;  but  he  states  that  the  sui* 
worn  by  one  soldier  of  uncommon  strength,  viz., 
Alcimus,  the  Epirote,  weighed  two  talents,  or  abont 
a  hundred  weight.  In  estimating  the  military  force 
of  any  country,  the  number  of  panoplies  which  it 
had  in  readiness  was  a  most  impi.  utit  item.  Po- 
lybius  mentions*  that  the  citizens  of  Sinope,  expect- 
ing to  be  attacked  by  Mithradates,  obtained,  among 
other  preparations,  a  thousand  suits  of  armour  (nav- 
oirAiac  ^tAtaf).  When  one  man  slew  another  in 
battle,  he  was  entitled  to  receive  the  panoply  of  the 
fallen.* 

*PANTHE'RA.    (Vid.  Pardalis.) 

PANTOMI'MUS  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of  actors 
peculiar  to  the  Romans,  who  very  nearly  resembled 
in  their  mode  of  acting  the  modern  dancers  in  the 
ballet.  They  did  not  speak  on  the  stage,  but  mere- 
ly acted  by  gestures,  movements,  and  attitudes. 
All  movements,  however,  were  rhythmical,  like 
those  in  the  ballet,  whence  the  general  term  for 
them  is  saltatio.,  s&llare;  the  whole  art  was  called 
musica  muta?) ;  and  to  represent  Niobe  or  Leda 
was  expressed  by  sallare  Nioben  and  saltare  Ledam. 

Mimic  dances  of  this  kind  are  common  to  all  na- 
tions, and  hence  we  find  them  in  Greece  and  Italy ; 
in  the  former  country  they  acquired  a  degree  of 
perfection  of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  an  idea, 
But  pantomimes,  in  a  narrower  sense,  were  pecu- 
liar to  the  Romans,  to  whom  we  shall  therefore  con- 
fine ourselves.  During  the  time  of  the  Republic 
the  name  pantomimus  does  not  occur,  though  the 
art  itself  was  known  to  the  Romans  at  an  early 
period ;  for  the  first  histriones  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Etruria  were,  in  fact,  nothing  but 
pantomimic  dancers  (vid.  Histrio,  p.  484),  vhence 
we  find  that  under  the  Empire  the  names  histrio 
and  pantomimus  were  used  as  synonymous.  The 
pantomimic  art,  however,  was  not  carrie'l  to  any 
degree  of  perfection  until  the  time  of  Augustus; 
whence  some  writers  ascribe  its  invention  to  Au- 
gustus himself,  or  to  the  great  artists  who  flourish- 
ed in  his  reign.7  The  greatest  pantomimes  of  this 
tune  were  Bathyllus,  a  freedman  and  favourite  of 
Maecenas,  and  Pylades  and  Hylas.8  The  great 
popularity  which  the  pantomimes  acquired  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  through  these  distinguish- 
ed actors,  was  the  cause  of  their  spreading,  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  the  provinces,  and  Tiberi- 
us found  it  necessary  to  put  a  check  upon  the  great 
partiality  for  them :  he  forbade  all  senators  to  fre- 
quent the  houses  of  such  pantomimes,  and  the 
equites  were  not  allowed  to  be  seen  walking  with 
them  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  or  to  attend  their  per- 
formances in  any  other  place  than  the  public  thea- 
tres, lor  wealthy  Romans  frequently  engaged  male 
and  female  pantomimes  to  amuse  their  guests  at 
their  repasts.9  But  Caligula  was  so  fend  of  pan- 
tomimes, that  one  of  them,  M.  Lepidus  Mrxster,  oe- 
came  his  favourite,  and,  through  his  influence,  the 
whole  class  of  pantomimes  again  recovered  theii 
ascendency.10  Nero  not  only  patronised  them,  but 
acted  himself  as  pantomime,11  and  from  this  tone 
they  retained  the  highest  degree  of  popularity  at 
Rome  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire. 


1.  (Bell.  Jud.,  vi.,  1,  «  8.)— 2.  (.Vid.  Polyb.,  Ti.,  21.)— 3.  (De- 
metrius, p.  1646,  ed.  Steph.)— 4.  (iv.,  56.)— 5.  (Plut.,  Alcib.,  p 
355,  ed.  Steph.)— 6.  (Cassiod.,  Var.,  i.,  20.)— 7.  (Suid.,  s.v.  "Of 
XWis  xavT6iiiiu>s-)—8-  (Juv.,  63.— Suet.,  Octav.,  45.— Mar 
crob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  7.— Athen.,  i.,  p.  70.)— 9.  (Tacit.,  Anna].,  i.,  *7J 
—10.  (Suet.,  Calig.,  36,  55,  57  —Tacit.,  AnnaL,  xiv.,  81.)-  11 
(Suet.,  Nero,  16,  26.) 
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as  regards  their  mode  of  acting,  we  must  first 
state  that  all  pantomimes  wore  masks,  so  that  the 
features  of  the  countenance  were  lost  in  their  act- 
ing. All  the  other  parts  of  their  hody,  however, 
were  called  into  action,  and  especially  the  arms  and 
hands,  whence  the  expressions  manus  loquacissima, 
iigiti  clxmosi,  xeVec  nafi/pCivoi,  &c.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  acting  with  masks,  the  ancients  agree  that 
the  pantomimes  expressed  actions,  feelings,  pas- 
sions, &c,  more  beautifully,  correctly,  and  intelli- 
gibly than  it  wojld  be  possible  to  do  by  speaking 
or  writing.  They  were,  however,  assisted  in  their 
acting  by  the  circumstance  that  they  only  repre- 
sented mythological  characters,  which  were  known 
to  every  spectator.1  There  were,  moreover,  certain 
conventional  gestures  and  movements  which  every- 
body understood.  Their  costume  appears  to  have 
been  like  that  of  the  dancers  in  a  ballet,  so  as  to 
show  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  though  the  costume,  of  course,  varied 
according  to  the  various  characters  which  were 
represented.  See  the  manner  in  which  Plancus  is 
described  by  Velleius1  to  have  danced  the  character 
of  Glaucus.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  there  was 
never  more  than  one  dancer  at  a  time  on  the  stage, 
and  he  represented  all  the  characters  of  the  story, 
both  male  and  female,  in  succession.'  This  re- 
mained the  custom  till  towards  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond century  of  our  aera,  when  the  several  parts  of  a 
story  began  to  be  acted  by  several  pantomimes 
dancing  together.  Women,  during  the  earlier  pe- 
riod of  the  Empire,  never  appeared  as  pantomimes 
on  the  stage,  though  they  did  not  scruple  to  act  as 
such  at  the  private  parties  of  the  great.  During 
the  latter  time  of  the  Empire  women  acted  as  pan 
tomimes  in  public,  and  in  some  cases  they  threw 
aside  all  regard  to  decency,  and  appeared  naked  be- 
fore the  public  The  Christian  writers,  therefore, 
represent  the  pantomimic  exhibitions  as  the  school 
of  every  vice  and  licentiousness.4 

Mythological  love-stories  were  from  the  first  the 
;avourite  subjects  of  the  pantomimes,5  and  the  evil 
effects  of  such  sensual  representations  upon  women 
are  described  in  strong  colours  by  Juvenal.*  Every 
representation  was  based  upon  a  text  written  for 
the  purpose.  This  text  was  called  the  canlirum,'' 
and  was  mostly  written  m  the  Greek  language. 
Some  of  them  may  have  represented  scenes  from, 
or  the  whole  subjects  of,  Greek  dramas  ;  but  when 
Arnobius"  states  that  whole  tragedies  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  were  used  as  texts  for  pantomimic 
representations,  he  perhaps  only  means  to  say  that 
a  pantomimus  sometimes  represented  the  same 
Story  contained  in  such  a  tragedy,  without  being 
obliged  to  act  or  dance  every  sentiment  expressed 
in  it.  The  texts  of  the  pantomimes  orcantica  were 
sung  by  a  chorus  standing  in  the  background  of  the 
stage,  and  the  sentiments  and  feelings  expressed 
by  this  chorus  were  represented  by  the  pantomimus 
in  his  dance  and  gesticulation.  The  time  was  indi- 
cated by  the  seaicllum,  a  peculiar  kind  of  sole,  made 
of  wood  or  metal,  which  either  the  dancer  or  one 
of  the  chorus  wore.  The  whole  performance  was 
accompanied  by  musical  instruments,  but  in  most 
cases  by  the  flute.  In  Sicily  pantomimic  dances 
weie  called  (jaXkiofioi,  whence,  perhaps,  the  modern 
words  ball  and  ballet.* 

1.  (Jot.,  Ti.,  63;  v.,  121.-Horat.,  Epitt..  ii.,  3,  125.— 8uet., 
Nero,  54. — Veil.  Pnterc,  ii.,  83.)— 2.  (n.,  83.1—3.  (Lucian,  De 
Bata.;.,  ;.  07.— Janilm  ml  Anthol.,  ii.,  I,  p.  308.)— 4.  (Tertull., 
De  Spec,  p.  209,  ed.  Par™.—  Vvi.  Senec,  QiiMt.  Nat.,  ni.,  32. 
— Plin.,  Epist.,  v.,  24. —  Am. mum.  MarcelL,  xit.,  A.  —  Prorop., 
Anaol.,  9.)— 5.  (Ovid,  Rem.  Amur.,  753.)— fl.  (vi.,  63,  Ac.)— 7. 
(Macrol).,  Sat.,  ii.,  7.— Plin.,  Epitt.,  til,  24.)— 8.  (adT.  Gent.,  4.— 

Compare  Anthnl.,  i.,  p.  249.)  —  9.  (Comptiro  Lraaintt,  am  I- 

lug  von  Jen  Pantoniimen  der  AJten. — Gryaar,  in  Erach  and  Gru- 
hart  Encyrl.,  a.  v.  Pantomimiache  Kunat  de*  Alterthume.  — 
Welcker,  Die  Onechiachen  TragOdien,  p.  1317,  Ac  ,  1409,  Ac, 
1443.  1477,  Ac.) 
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♦PAPA'VER  (ut/kuv),  the  Poppy  "  With  tne 
aid  of  Matthiolus,  Bauhin,  and  Sprengcl,"  observes 
Adams,  "  I  would  arrange  the  po  ppies  of  the  an- 
cients as  follows  :  1st.  The  7/fiepoc,  or  domestica.ed, 
is  the  Papaver  Rhceas,  or  common  red  Poppy.  2d. 
The  fioLuc  is  the  Papaver  dubium,  it  long,  smooth- 
headed  Poppy.  3d.  The  Keparlnc  is  the  Glaucmn 
luterum,  Scop.  4th.  The  u(j>p66r/c  is  the  Grahola 
officinalis,  called  in  English  Hedge-hyssop."  As 
regards  the  acquaintance  of  the  ancients  with 
Opium,  consult  the  articles  Nepenthes  and  I  harma- 
ceutica,  p.  656,  765. 1 

PA'PIA  POPP^EA  LEX.  ( Vid.  Jvlim  Legm, 
p  556.) 

*PAPII,'IO  Wvxn),  the  Butterfly.  "The  meta 
morphosis  of  the  Butterfly  is  distinctly  described  bj 
Aristotle.  The  beautiful  allegory  of  Psyche  is  de 
rived  from  it."J 

PAPI'RIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Lex,  p.  584.) 

PAPY'RUS,  I.    (Vid  Liber.) 

•II.  The  Cyperus  Papyrus,  L.  The  Papyrus  to 
an  aquatic  plant,  growing  abundantly  in  the  waters 
of  the  Nile.  Its  roots  are  large  and  tortuous  ;  its 
stem  is  triangular,  gradually  tapering  as  it  shoots 
up  gracefully  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
where  it  is  very  slender,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
fibrous  tuft  of  fine  filaments,  which  are  again  sub- 
divided into  others,  bearing  small  seedy  flowerets  ; 
the  whole  of  the  umbel  (brming  a  beautiful  flowing 
plume.  Paper  was  made  from  the  inner  rind  of 
the  stem.  The  plates  or  pellicles  obtained  near 
the  centre  were  the  best,  and  each  cut  diminish- 
ed in  value  in  proportion  as  it  was  di  stant  from  that 
part  of  the  stem.    (Vid.  Liber.)3 

PAR  IMPAR  LUDERE  (ipnaofioc,  <ipr  dfetv, 
dpna  ij  Trepirra  nai&iv),  the  game  at  odd  and  even, 
was  a  favourite  game  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. A  person  held  in  his  hand  a  certain  number 
of  astragali  or  other  things,  and  his  opponent  had 
to  guess  whether  the  number  was  odd  or  even.* 

PARA'BASIS.    (Vid.  Comceima.) 

PARABOLON  or  PARABOLION  (irapdboAov, 
Tzapa66?Liov),  a  small  fee  paid  by  the  appellant  part" 
on  an  appeal  (lipeaic)  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior 
tribunal ;  as,  for  instance,  from  an  arbitrator  or  a 
magistrate,  or  from  the  court  of  the  dTi/iorat,  or 
from  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  to  the  juiy  or 
heliastic  court.  As  to  the  sum  to  he  paid  and  oth 
er  particulars,  we  are  uninformed.* 

PARAOH'YTES  (napaxirvc).  (Vid.  Louteoh, 
p.  599.) 

PARADI  SUS  (napMetooc)  was  the  name  p 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  parks  or  plcasure-gro. 
which  surrounded  the  country  residences  of  i  ; 
Persian  kings  and  satraps.  They  were  generally 
stocked  with  animals  for  the  chase,  were  full  ol 
all  kinds  of  trees,  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
and  enclosed  with  walls.'  These  paradises  were 
frequently  of  great  extent ;  thus  Cyrus,  on  one  oc- 
casion, reviewed  the  Greek  army  in  his  paradise  at 
Celtense,'  and  on  another  occasion  the  Greeks  wore 
alarmed  by  a  report  that  there  was  a  great  army  in 
a  neighbouring  paradise  " 

Pollux*  says  that  -vapditiooc  was  a  Persian  void, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks  obtained 
it  from  the  Persians.  Tne  word,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  used  by  other  Eastern  nations,  and 
not  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Persians.  Gese- 

1.  (Tin-., ph.,  It.  P.,  i.,  «.  —  Id.  lb.,  ii.,  II,  Ac— Dioacor.,iT.,M, 
Ac— Adama,  Append.,  a.  v.)— S.  (Ariatot.,  II.  A.,  t.,  17-  Ad 
ami,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 3.  (Library  of  Enter.  Knowledge,  t-jI.  xxj., 
p  131.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onc.m.,  ix.,  101.  —  Plato,  Lye.,  p.  207.— 

Hor.,  8al.,  II  .,  248.—  Suet.,  Octav.,  71 .  -  Nui  Ele«  ,  79.  — 

Becker,  Oalloe,  n.,  p.  233.)— 5.  (Pollux,  Onem.,  Tin..  02,  63.— 
Meier,  Alt.,  Proc,  767,  772.  )—  6.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i  ,  4,  v  10  - 
Cyr.,  i.,  3,  ♦  14  ;  4,  «  5  —  Hrllen.,  it.,  1,  ,  33.  —  (Ec,  it.,  13- 
Diod.  8ic,  xti.,  41.—  Curt.,  Tin.,  1,  ,  11,  18.  —  Cell.,  U.f  80.)- 
I  7.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  2,  ,  9.)— 8.  Ud.,  ii-,  4,  S  If}.)— ».  (ix  ,  11.) 
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ruus1  and  other  writers  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  as 

the  Sanscrit  l|<^l  (paradesa),  but  this  word  does 

not  mean  a  land  elevated  and  cultivated,  as  Gesenuu. 
and  others  say,  but  merely  a  foreign  country, 

whence  is  derived  m^f*^|tj|  (pardesini),  a  foreign- 
er. The  word  occurs  in  Hebrew  (0^13,  parcdes^ 
is  early  as  the  time  if  Solomon,3  and  is  also  found 
n  Arabic  (i^jjtJji  firdaus)  and  Armenian  (par- 
ies3). 

PARAGAUDA  (napayudnc),  the  border  ot  a  tunic 
(vid.  Limbus),  enriched  with  gold  thread,  worn  by 
ladies,  but  not  allowed  to  men  except  as  one  of  the 
insignia  of  office.  These  borders  were  among  the 
rich  presents  given  by  Furius  Placidus,  A  D.  343, 
when  he  was  made  consul.*  Under  the  later  em- 
perors the  manufacture  of  them  was  forbidden  ex- 
cept in  their  own  gynaecea.6  The  term  paragauda, 
which  is  probably  of  Oriental  origin,  seems  also  to 
have  been  converted  into  an  adjective,  and  thus  to 
have  become  the  denomination  of  the  tunic  which 
was  decorated  with  such  borders  ' 

PARAGRAPHE  (napaypatyri).  This  word  does 
not  exactly  correspond  with  any  term  in  our  lan- 
guage, but  may,  without  much  impropriety,  be  called 
a  plea.  It  is  an  objection  raised  by  the  defendant 
to  the  admissibility  of  the  plaintiff's  action  :  "  ex- 
ceptio  rei  adversus  actorem,  actionemee,  querentis  aut 
de  foro  haud  compelente,  aut  dt  tempore,  modove  pro- 
cedendi  illegitimo."'1  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  translation  of  Iseeus,  compares  it  with  a 
demurrer  ;  but  this  is  not  so  correct,  because  a  de- 
murrer is  an  objection  arising  out  of  an  adversary's 
own  statement  of  his  case,  whereas  the  napaypafyr) 
was  an  objection  depending  on  facts  stated  by 
She  defendant  himself,  and  therefore  rather  resem- 
oles  a  plea,  or  (more  strictly)  a  special  plea.  This 
appears  from  the  rrapaypatpiKoi  Xbyoi  of  Demosthe- 
ues,  in  which  we  find  the  defendant  introducing  new 
allegations  into  the  cause,  and  supporting  them  by 
proof.  Thus,  in  the  speech  against  Nausimachus 
and  Xenopithes.  the  ground  of  objection  is,  that  the 
father  of  the  defendants  having  obtained  a  release 
from  the  plaintiffs,  it  was  no  longer  open  to  the 
plaintiffs  to  bring  an  action  for  the  same  cause. 
But  the  first  mention  of  this  release  is  made  by  the 
defendants  in  their  plea.  In  the  speech  against  Ze- 
nothemis,  the  defendant  objects  that  the  tfnropiKTj 
6'lkt)  does  not  lie,  because  there  was  no  written  con- 
tract between  him  and  the  plaintiff  on  a  voyage  to 
or  from  Athens  ;  and  this  (says  he)  appears  from 
the  declaration  itself  (kv  ™  kyK\rjfiaTi).  As  parties 
eould  not  be  defeated  at  Athens  by  a  technical  ob- 
jection to  the  pleadings,  the  defendant  in  the  above 
case,  notwithstanding  the  defective  statement  of 
the  plaintiff  in  the  declaration,  was  compelled  to 
bring  forward  his  objection  by  plea,  and  to  support 
it  before  the  jury.  In  the  speech  against  Phormio, 
the  plaintiff  says  that,  as  the  defendant  only  denies 
that  he  has  committed  a  breach  of  the  contract, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  a  napaypa<pri  :  the  ques- 
tion merely  was,  whether  the  plaintiffs  charge 
was  true.  It  seems  that  a  napaypaQr/  might  be  put 
in,  not  only  when  the  defendant  could  show  that  the 
cause  ol  action  was  discharged,  or  that  it  was  not 
maintainable  in  point  of  law,  but  also  when  the 
form  of  action  was  misconceived,  or  when  it  was 
commenced  at  a  wrong  time,  or  brought  before  the 
^■rong  magistrate  (jiyefiuiv  SiKaarnpiov)     In  the  last 


1  (Lexicon  Hebr.,  p.  838,  Lips.,  1833.)— 2.  (Ecclef.,  ii.,  5.— 
Cant.,  iv.,  13.)— 3.  (Schrreder,  Dissert.  Thesaur.  Lnij.  Armen. 
pr»mi8».,  p  56.)— 4.  (Fl.  Vopisc,  Aurel  ,  p.  2146,  ed.  Salmas.) 
-5.  (Cod.  11,  tit.  8,s.  1,  2.)— 6.  (Lydus,  De  Ma?.,  i.,  17 ;  ii., 4, 
1?  1— 1  (Ueiske,  Index  Gr  in  Orat.) 
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case  the  Trapaypcupri  would  answer  to  our  plea  to  tit. 
jurisdiction.1 

The  Trapaypayf/,  like  every  other  answer  (ovtl 
ypa<t>y)  made  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiffs 
charge,  was  given  in  writing,  as  the  word  itsell 
implies.2  If  the  defendant  merely  denied  the  plain- 
tiff's allegations,  or  (as  we  might  say)  pleaded  thi 
general  issue,  he  was  said  evBvSiiclav  or  ri/v  evOeiai 
eioiivai,  or  u.no'koyuaBai  rrjv  evOvdiKtav  elaiuv.  Id 
this  case  a  court  was  at  once  held  for  the  trial  of 
the  cause.  If,  however,  he  put  in  a  napaypaqri,  he 
maintained  that  the  cause  was  not  eiaayuyt/ioi 
(napeypaipaTo  firi  eiaayuyi/j.ov  elvai.  rnv  fiiKr/v),  and  in 
that  case  a  court  was  to  be  hpld  to  try  the  prelim- 
inary question,  whether  the  cause  could  be  brought 
into  court  or  not.  Upon  this  previous  trial  the  de- 
fendant was  considered  the  actor,  and  hence  is  said 
by  Demosthenes3  Karnyopelv  tov  Aiukovtoc.  He  be- 
gan, and  had  to  maintain  the  ground  of  objection 
which  he  relied  upon.*  If  he  succeeded,  the  whole 
cause  was  at  an  end  ,  unless  the  objection  was  only 
to  the  form  of  the  action,  or  some  other  such  tech- 
nicality, in  which  case  it  might  be  recommenced 
in  the  proper  manner.  If,  however,  the  plaintiff 
succeeded,  the  jury  merely  decided  doayuyiuoi 
elvai  rrjv  6'iKnv,  and  then  the  original  action,  which 
in  the  mean  time  had  been  suspended,  was  pro- 
ceeded with.4  Both  parties  on  the  trial  of  the  nap 
aypa(pfj  were  liable  to  the  knufolia  on  failure  to  ob 
tain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes. 

The  course  of  proceeding  on  a  napaypa^  sas 
obviously  calculated  to  delay  the  progress  of  the 
cause,  and  was  therefore  not  looked  on  with  favour 
by  the  dicasts.  Upo<p(iaeic,  vnufioctai,  iraoayoa<bat, 
ra  ex  tCjv  vopuv,  excuses,  delays,  pleas,  legal  objec- 
tions, are  classed  together  by  the  orator  as  being  the 
manoeuvres  of  defendants  to  defeat  justice.  Hence 
we  find  in  the  extant  irapaypafiKol  "koyoi,  that  the 
defendant,  in  order  to  remove  the  prejudice  of  the 
dicasts  against  himself,  not  only  supports  the  groi  ind 
of  the  Trapaypa<pr/,  but  discusses  the  general  merits 
of  the  cause,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  plaintiff's  complaint ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dicasts  were  materially 
influenced  by  such  discussion,  however  in  strictness 
irrelevant."  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
iha/iaprvpla,    (  Vid.  Heres,  Greek.)7 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  this  proceeding  by 
■irapaypatyr)  until  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rants, when  a  law  was  passed,  on  the  proposal  of 
Archinus,  av  tic  SiKu^nrai  napa  rove  bpnove, 
elvai  rej  fevyovri  Trapaypdipaodai,  rove  de  apxovrac 
irepl  tovtov  wpurov  eicuyeiv,  Xeyeiv  de  npoTepov  tov 
TTupaypaipdfievov,  dnorepoc  <5'  &v  T/rrndy,  rr/v  enu6e- 
Xiav  bipMcLv  The  object  of  this  law  appears  to 
have  been,  to  enable  any  person  against  whom  an 
information  or  prosecution  might  be  brought,  or 
action  commenced,  for  any  matter  arising  out  of 
the  late  political  troubles,  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
the  general  amnesty,  by  specially  pleading  the  same, 
and  so  bringing  his  defence  in  a  more  solemn  man- 
ner before  the  court.  The  same  privilege  was  af- 
terward extended  to  other  grounds  of  defence 
(See  the  opening  of  the  speech  of  Isocrates  againsl 
Callimachus.)  Before  this  time  all  special  objec 
tions  to  the  adversary's  course  of  proceeding  seem 
to  have  been  called  avTiypafal,  and  some  times 
i^ufioaiai,  because  an  oath  was  taken  by  the  party 
who  tendered  them.8 

I.  (Demosth.,  c.  Pintsen.,  976. — Suidas,  a.  v.  napaypaipr/  and 
tidv&iKi,i.)—%  (Demosth.,  c.  Phorm.,  912.)— 3.  (c.  Phorm.,  908.) 
—4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  1103.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Zenoth.,  888 
— Lys.,  De  Publ.  Pec,  148,  ed.  Steph.)— 6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Mid. 
541  ;  c.  Lacr.,  924  ;  c.  Steph.,  1117.— Pro  Phorm.,  944.— Argum 
Or.  c  Zenoth.)— 7.  (I.-vus,  De  Philoct.  ha;r.,  60. — De  A  pi  11 
hier.,  63,  ed.  Steph  — Dnnosth.,c.  Leoch.,  1097.)— 8.  (Ly»ia«,  0 
Panel.,  166,  ed.  Steph.— Vristoph.,  Eccles.,  1026.— Snhol.  adlw 
— Suidas,  i.  v.  'EJwuofffa. — Meier,  Att  Pror    p  644-6S0  ' 
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fARACATABOLE  (napanaTatoXri),  a  sum  of 
money  required  of  a  plaintiff  or  petitioner  in  certain 
cases,  as  a  security  that  his  complaint  or  demand 
was  not  frivolous,  or  made  on  slight  and  insufficient 
grounds.  Such  was  the  deposite  made  in  certain  in- 
heritance cases,  viz.,  a  tenth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  property  sought  to  be  recovered.  (Vid.  Heres. 
Greek.)  So,  also,  in  the  proceeding  termed  eveiri- 
tsKrjuua,  which  was  a  suit  instituted  against  the  pub- 
<ic  treasury  by  a  creditor  to  obtain  payment  out  of 
bis  debtor's  confiscated  goods,  a  fifth  part  of  the 
value  was  deposited  It  was  returned  to  the  peti- 
tioner if  successful,  otherwise  it  went  to  the  state  1 
The  money  was  deposited  either  at  the  avaKpiaic  or 
on  the  commencement  of  the  cause.  The  word 
napaKaraiolr)  signifies  both  the  paying  of  the  depos- 
ite and  the  money  deposited  ;  and,  being  a  word 
of  more  general  import,  we  find  it  used  to  denote 
other  kinds  of  deposites,  as  the  irpvTavela  and  na- 
odoraaic.* 

PARA  CAT  ATHE'CE  (napaKarae^Kn)  generally 
signifies  a  deposite  of  something  valuable  with  a 
friend  or  other  person  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner. 
Thus,  if  I  deliver  my  goods  to  a  friend,  to  be  taken 
care  of  for  me,  or  if  I  deposite  money  with  a 
banker,  such  delivery  or  bailment,  or  the  goods 
bailed  or  delivered,  or  the  money  deposited,  may  be 
called  napaKaradfiKTi and  the  word  is  often  ap- 
plied metaphorically  to  any  important  trust  commit- 
ted by  one  person  to  another  *  As  every  bailee  is 
bound  to  restore  to  the  bailor  the  thing  deposited, 
either  on  demand  (in  case  of  a  simple  bailment),  or 
on  performance  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was 
received,  the  Athenians  gave  a  -apaKarafir/Knc  Stun 
against  a  bailee  who  unjustly  withheld  his  property 
from  the  owner,  aneoTepnoe  ttjv  TrapaKaTaHT/nnv.* 
An  example  of  such  an  action  against  a  banker  is 
the  roaTTE^irtxof  Xnyog  of  Isoerates  A  pledge  giv- 
en to  a  creditor  could  not  be  recovered  except  on 
payment  of  the  money  owed  to  him  ;  but,  after  sell- 
ing the  article,  and  satisfying  his  debt  out  of  the 
iroceeds,  he  would,  of  course,  be  bound  to  restore 
the  surplus  (if  anj  to  the  pledgor.  It  follows,  from 
the  nature  of  the  -  .pax.  A'm-n,  that  it  was  irtfurrof, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  additional  penalty 
of  art/iia  might  be  inflicted  on  a  defendant  who 
fradulently  denied  that  he  had  ever  received  the  de- 
posite. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  safe  custody  for  mon- 
ey, and  the  general  insecurity  of  movable  property 
in  Greece,  induced  many  rich  persons  to  make  val- 
uable deposites  in  the  principal  temples,  such  as 
that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  and 
others.'  It  may  be  observed  that  rWeaOai,  irapana- 
TariOeoOai,  in  the  middle  voice,  are  always  used  of  a 
person  making  a  deposite  for  his  own  benefit,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  it  up  again.  Hence  the  ex- 
pression deadai  *apiv,  to  confer  an  obligation,  which 
gives  the  right  (as  it  were)  of  drawing  upon  the 
obliged  party  for  a  return  of  the  favour  at  some  fu- 
ture lime  K»ui{ra(*ai  is  to  recover  your  property 
or  right  1  " 

n  A  PA  K  A'I'AHH  KHZ  AIKH  {Vid.  Paracata- 
THEC  k  ) 

nAl'ANOI'AZ  rPA<t>H'.  This  proceeding  may  he 
compared  to  our  commission  of  lunacy,  or  writ  de 
htnalico  in//uirendo  It  was  a  suit  at  Athens  that 
might  be  instituted  by  a  son  or  other  near  relative 
against  one  who,  by  reason  of  madness  or  mental 
jnbecility,  had  become  incapable  of  managing  his 
own  affairs    If  the  complaint  was  well-grounded, 

1  (Suidu,  t.  T.  'f..iirlaKi)uva.)— 2.  (Pollm,  Onom  ,  vm  .  32 
--Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  804,  616-621.)— 3.  (Herod.,  ti„  HB  —  l>.- 
month.,  Pro  Phorm.  »1fl.)  —  4.  (Demoith.,  c.  Anhob.,  B4<l 
jEnch.,  c.  Timarch.,  2fi,  ed.  8  >ph.— Do  Pali  teg..  47.1-4. 
(Pollm,  Onom  ,  ri.,  154.)— 6.  (Meier,  All  Proc.  p.  112-515  I— 
*  ••vhtbI.,  e.  Enthvn  .  -WO.  ed.  Steph.) 


the  court  decreed  that  the  next  heir  should  take 
possession  of  the  lunatic's  property,  and  probably, 
also,  made  some  provision  for  his  being  put  in  con- 
finement, or  under  proper  care  and  guardianship  ' 
It  is  related  of  Sophocles,  that,  having  continued  to 
write  tragedies  to  an  advanced  age,  and  by  reason 
thereof  neglected  his  family  affairs,  he  was  brought 
before  the  court  by  his  sons,  and  accused  of  lunacy 
that  he  then  read  to  the  judges  his  (Edipus  Colo 
neus,  which  he  had  just  composed,  and  asked  them 
if  a  man  out  of  his  mind  could  write  such  a  poem 
as  that  ;  whereupon  they  acquitted  him 8  The 
story  is  told  differently  by  the  anonymous  author  of 
Hie  life  of  Sophocles,  who  speaks  of  the  suit  as 
taking  place  between  lophon  and  his  lather,  and 
seems  to  intimate  that  it  was  preferred  before  the 
QiMTopec.  In  this  last  point  he  is  supported  by  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes  j  but  it  can  hardly  be  cor- 
rect, as  we  have  no  other  authority  for  supposing 
that  the  dpuropei  had  such  a  jurisdiction,  and  Pol- 
lux3 expressly  says  that  the  napavolas  ypayij  came 
before  the  archon,  to  whom,  indeed,  it  peculiarly 
belonged,  as  being  a  matter  connected  with  family 
rights  ;  and,  if  so,  we  are  to  understand  that  it 
came  before  the  archon  in  the  regular  way,  as  ijye- 
piw  diKaornpiov.*  It  is  highly  probable  that  there 
was  some  foundation  for  this  anecdote  of  Sopho- 
cles. He  might.  perhap>.  have  given  offence  to  his 
sons  by  that  penuriousness  which  is  said  to  have 
crept  upon  him  in  his  old  age ;  and  lophon.  being  a 
poet,  and  lying  under  the  suspicion  of  being  assisted 
by  his  father,  might  possibly  be  induced,  by  a  mean 
jealousy,  to  bring  this  charge  against  him.*  The 
play  of  (Edipus  Coloneus  appears  to  exhibit  the 
wounded  feelings  of  the  writer.  (See  more  espe 
cially  v  337,  441.) 

fl  APANO'MQN  rPA<t>H'  An  indictment  for  pro- 
pounding an  illegal,  or,  rather,  unconstitutional 
measure  or  law.  We  have  seen  (vid.  Nomothetes) 
that  any  Athenian  citizen  was  at  liberty  to  make  a 
motion  in  the  popular  assembly  to  pass  a  new  law 
or  amend  an  old  one.  In  order  to  check  rash  and 
hasty  legislation,  the  mover  of  any  law  or  decree, 
though  he  succeeded  in  causing  it  to  be  passed,  was 
still  amenable  to  criminal  justice  if  his  enactment 
was  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  other  laws  that 
remained  in  force,  or  with  the  public  interest.'  Anv 
person  might  institute  against  him  the  ypa<t>r/  napa- 
vo/iuv  within  a  year  from  the  passing  of  the  law. 
If  he  was  convicted,  not  only  did  the  law  become 
void,  but  any  punishment  might  be  inflicted  on  him, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judges  before  whom  he  was 
tried ;  for  it  was  a  ripnrbc  ayuv.  A  person  thrice 
so  convicted  lost  the  right  of  proposing  laws  in 
future.  The  cognizance  of  the  cause  belonged  to 
the  thesmolheta?.1  The  prosecutor  was  compelled 
to  take  an  oath,  called  by  the  same  name  as  that 
taken  to  obtain  delay  in  courts  of  justice  (vn^fioota), 
because  it  had  the  effect  of  delaying  the  operation 
of  the  proposed  measure,  which  otherwise  might 
have  come  into  force  immediately.'  Examples  of 
such  prosecutions  are  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Timocrates,  and  that  of  .Eschines  against 
Ctesiphon  They  both  comment  on  the  importance 
of  the  prosecution,  as  tending  to  preserve  the  exists 
ing  laws  and  maintain  constitutional  liberty.*  Not- 
withstanding this  check,  the  mania  for  legislation 
appears  to  have  increased  so  greatly  at  Athens  in 
later  times,  that  Demosthenes1''  declares  that  '^ia- 
p.ur<jv  ovd'  Snovv  dta<ptpovatv  ol  vo/ioi.    This  arose 

1.  (Suidu,  •.  t.  riapavoiii.— Xen.,  Mem.,t.,  2,4' 49. — Ariitojih., 
Nub.,  844.— JBtch.,  e.  Ctei.,  89,  t<  Staph.)— S.  (Cic,  De  St- 
ncct.,  7.)— S.  (nil.,  89.)— 4.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  S&V298.1-6 
(Vid.  Anntonh  ,  Ran.,  78  —  Pai.  <W~.)  — 0.  (Dennith.,  c.  Ti- 
moc.,  710,  711.)— 7.  (SchOmnnn.  Ant.  iur.  pub.  Gr.,  p.  244.)— % 
(Srhnmann.  lb.,  p.  224  )  —9.  (Demorth.,  c.  Timoc.,  748,  749.  - 
F..  h.,  c  CM.,  54,  82,  ed.  Staph.!-- 10  (e.  Lcptfo.,  p  485  > 
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irom  the  relaxation  of  that  precautionary  law  of 
Solon,  which  required  every  measure  to  be  approved 
by  the  1  ofiodcrut  jefore  it  could  pass  into  law.  ( Vid. 
Nomothetes,  and  SchSmann.1)  It  is  obvious  that, 
while  the  people  i  n  assembly  had  the  power  of  ma- 
sing  decrees  which  could  remain  in  force  for  a  year, 
if  they  wished  to  evade  the  law  of  Solon,  all  they 
had  to  do  was  to  renew  their  decree  from  year  to 
year,  and  thus,  in  practice,  the  fr/$io/ia  became 

VO/IOC. 

If  the  year  had  elapsed,  the  propounder  of  the 
law  could  not  be  punished,  though  the  law  itself 
might  be  repealed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  insti- 
tution of  proceedings  before  the  vopoderai,  before 
whom  it  was  defended  by  the  five  ovvducoi.  The 
speech  against  Leptines  was  made  in  a  proceeding 
against  the  law  itself,  and  not  against  the  mover. 
As  the  author  of  the  second  argument  says,  itape\- 
dovrog  tov  xpovoi,  kv  u  imevdvvoc  rjv  icpioei  nal  Tifiu- 
pia  ypdtyuv  Tig  vofiov,  kipaivero  AenTWTft  dtcivdwoc- 
50ev  irpdg  avrbv,  uXK  ov  Kar"  airov  6  \6yoc? 

PARA'NYMPHOS  (uapdyv/x<pog).  (Vid.  Mar- 
riage, Greek,  p.  620.) 

PARAPE'TASMA  (irapa^Taa/ia).  {Vid.  Velum.) 

PARAPHERNA.    (Vid.  Dos,  Roman.) 

PARAPRESBEI'A  (KapaTrpeaSeia)  signifies  any 
corrupt  conduct,  misfeasance,  or  neglect  of  duty  on 
ihe  part  of  an  ambassador,  for  which  he  was  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  and  prosecuted  on  his  return 
nome.3  Ambassadors  were  usually  elected  by  the 
people  in  assembly ;  they  either  had  instructions 
given  to  them  or  not ;  in  the  latter  case  they  were 
called  avroKp&Topec,  envoys  with  full  powers,  or 
plenipotentiary.*  To  act  contrary  to  their  instruc- 
tions (irapa  to  tjjTj^ca/ia  npea6evsiv)  was  a  high  mis- 
demeanour.6 On  their  return  home  they  were 
required  immediately  to  make  a  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings (uirayyiWeiv  TTjv  TrpsoSeiav),  first  to  the 
Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  afterward  to  the  peo- 
ple in  assembly.6  This  done,  they  were  fundi 
officio;  but  still,  like  all  other  persons  who  had  held 
an  office  of  trust,  they  were  liable  to  render  an  ac- 
count (evdvvac)  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
discharged  their  duty.7  The  persons  to  whom  such 
account  was  to  be  rendered  were  the  "koyiarai,  and 
the  officers  associated  with  them,  called  eifhvoi. 
A  pecuniary  account  was  only  rendered  in  cases 
where  money  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
party;  in  other  cases,  after  stating  that  he  had 
neither  spent  nor  received  any  of  the  public  money, 
the  accounting  party  was  discharged,  unless  there 
was  reason  for  thinking  that  he  deserved  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  for  misconduct.  The  Xoyiarai  them- 
selves had  power  to  summon  the  party  at  once  to 
appear  as  a  criminal,  and  undergo  the  dvdicpiatc  in 
their  office  (Xoyiarypiov),  upon  which  they  would 
direct  the  avvrjyopoi  to  prosecute ;  and  this  proba- 
bly was  the  ordinary  course  in  case  of  any  pecuni- 
ary malversation.  Accusations,  however,  of  a  more 
general  nature  were  commonly  preferred  by  indi- 
viduals, giving  information  to  the  hiyiarai,  who,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  any  citizen  an  opportunity  of 
so  doing,  caused  their  uripvZ,  to  make  proclamation 
in  public  assembly,  that  such  a  person  was  about 
to  render  his  account,  and  to  ask  if  any  one  intend- 
ed to  accuse  him.  If  an  accuser  appeared,  his 
charge  would  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  ypa<j>rj, 
and  the  prosecution  would  be  conducted  in  the 
usual  way,  the  Xoyiora'i  being  the  superintending 
magistrates.'   Magistrates  who  were  annually  elect- 

1.  (p.  22J.J— 2.  (Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.,  $  132.)— 3.  (Demosth., 
c  MiU.,  515.  — De  Fals.  Leg.,  342.)— 4.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  45- 
iEsch.,  c.  Ctes.,  62,  ed.  Steph.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  De  Fals.  Leg., 
346.)  — 6.  (^Esch.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  30,  ed.  Steph.  — Aristoph., 
Ach.,  61.  — SchomaiLn,  Ant.  jur.  pub  Gr.,  p.  234.)  — 7.  (De- 
mosth., De  Fals.  Leg.,  367,  406.)  —  8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  40, 
ib.-  Schumann,  lb.,  p  240 —Meier,  Att.  Proc,  214-224.) 


ed  rendered  their  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  orhcia. 
year ;  but  ambassadors,  who  were  extraordinary 
functionaries,  had  no  time  limited  for  this  purpose. 
iEschines  delayed  giving  an  account  of  his  embassy 
to  Philip  for  three  years.1  We  can  hardly  suppose, 
however  (as  Thirlwall  states),  that  the  time  of  len- 
dering  the  account  was  optional  with  the  ambassa- 
dor himself,  since,  not  to  mention  the  power  of  the 
loyicrai,  it  was  open  to  any  man  to  move  for  a 
special  decree  of  the  people,  that  the  party  should 
be  called  to  account  immediately.  The  ypayi)  mipa- 
irpeadeiac  was  a  Tifinrbc  dyuv  ;3  and  as  it  might 
comprise  charges  of  the  most  serious  kind,  such  as 
treachery  and  treason  against  the  state,  the  defend- 
ant might  have  to  apprehend  the  heaviest  punish- 
ment. ^Eschines3  reminds  the  dicasts  of  the  great 
peril  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  makes  a  merit  of 
submitting  to  his  trial  without  fear.  Besides  the 
ypa<p7/,  an  eioayye'k'ia  might  be  brought  against  an 
ambassador,  upon  which  the  accused  would  be 
committed  to  prison,  or  compelled  to  give  bail  foi 
his  appearance.  This  course  was  taken  by  Hyperi- 
des  against  Philocrates,  who  avoided  his  trial  by 
voluntary  exile.* 

nAPALTPESBEI'AS  rPA<i>ri".  (Vid.  Parapres- 
beia  ) 

PARASANG  (6  napaadyync),  a  Persian  measure 
of  length,  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters.   It  is  still  used  by  the  Persians,  who  call  it 

t^jUUuyi  (ferseng)'  which  has  been  changed  in  Ar- 
abic into  -^-""j*  (farsakh). 

According  to  Herodotus,6  the  parasang  was  equal 
to  30  Greek  stadia.  Suidas6  and  Hesychius'  assign 
it  the  same  length  ;  and  Xenophon  must  also  have 
calculated  it  at  the  same,  as  he  says8  that  16,050 
stadia  are  equal  to  535  parasangs  (16,050-^-535=30). 
Agathias,9  however,  who  quotes  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon  to  the  parasang  being  30 
stadia,  says  that  in  his  time  the  Iberi  and  Persians 
made  it  only  21  stadia.  Strabo10  also  states  that 
some  writers  reckoned  it  at  60,  others  at  40,  and 
others  at  30  stadia  ;  and  Pliny11  informs  us  that  the 
Persians  themselves  assigned  different  lengths  to 
it.  Modern  English  travellers  estimate  it  variously 
at  from  3£  to  4  English  miles,  which  nearly  agrees 
with  the  calculation  of  Herodotus. 

The  etymology  of  parasang  is  doubtful.  Rodiger" 
supposes  the  latter  part  of  the  word  to  be  the  same 

as  the  Persian  i  *  1 (seng),  " a  stone,"  and  the 

former  part  to  be  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  xrj^ 

(para),  "  end,"  and  thinks  that  it  may  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  stones  placed  at  the  end  of  cer- 
tain distances  on  the  public  roads  of  Persia. 

PARASE'MON  (irapdav^ov).    (Vid.  Insignr.) 

PARASI'TI  (rrapdaiToi)  properly  denotes  persons 
who  dine  with  others.  In  the  early  history  of  Greece 
the  word  had  a  very  different  meaning  from  that  in 
which  it  was  used  in  later  times.  To  de  tov  irapaairov 
ovofia  ird.'kai  fiev  r/v  oe/ivov  /cat  lepov,  says  Athenae- 
us  ;M  and  he  proves  from  various  decrees  (ipr/f  io-fiaTa) 
and  other  authorities  that  anciently  the  name  r  a- 
pdotTos  was  given  to  distinguished  persons  wno 
were  appointed  as  assistants  to  certain  priests  and 
to  the  highest  magistrates.  As  regards  the  priestly 
and  civil  parasites,  the  accounts  of  their  office  are 
so  obscure  that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  form  any 
definite  notion  of  it.   An  ancient  law1*  ordained 


1.  (Demosth.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  374.  — Thirlwall,  Gr.  Hist.,  vol. 
vi.,  p.  26.)— 2.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  193.)— 3.  (De  Fals.  Leg.,  88, 
52.)— 4.  (jEschin.,  c.  Ctes.,  65,  ed.  Steph.)— 5.  (ii.,  6  ,  v.,  53  : 
vi.,  42.)— 6.  (s.  v.)— 7.  (s.  v.)— 8.  (Anah,  ii.,  2,  I)  6.)— 9.  (ii., 
21.)— 10.  (xi.,  p.  518.)— 11.  (H.  N.,  vi.,  30  )— 12.  (in  Enchund 
Gruber's  Encyclopftdie,  ».  v  Para*.)  — 13  'vi.,  p.  234  )  -  M 
( Uhen.,  L  c.) 


PARASITI. 


PARDALIS. 


.nat  each  of  the  priestly  parasites  should  select 
from  the  (iovi>3'/.ia  the  sixth  part  of  a  medimnus  of 
barley,  and  supply  with  it  the  Athenians  who  were 
present  in  the  temple,  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  fathers  ;  and  this  sixth  of  a  medimnus  was  to 
be  given  by  the  parasites  of  Achamae.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  very  obscure  law  is  discussed  by  Preller.1 
Thus  much,  however,  is  clear,  that  the  parasites 
*ere  elected  in  the  demi  of  Attica  from  among  the 
most  distinguished  and  most  ancient  families.  We 
find  their  number  to  have  been  twelve,  so  that  it 
did  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  demi.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  in  one  demos 
two  or  more  gods  were  worshipped,  whose  service 
required  a  parasite,  while  in  another  there  was  no 
such  divinity.  The  gods  in  whose  service  parasites 
are  mentioned  are  Heracles,  Apollo,  the  Anaces, 
ind  Athena  of  Pallene.  Their  services  appear  to 
have  been  rewarded  with  a  third  of  the  victims  sac- 
rificed to  their  respective  gods.  Sucli  officers  ex- 
isted down  to  a  late  period  of  Greek  history,  for 
Clearchus,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  said  that  parasites 
in  his  own  days  continued  to  be  appointed  in  most 
Grecian  states  to  the  most  distinguished  magis- 
trates *  These,  however,  must  have  been  different 
from  the  priestly  parasites.  Solon,  in  his  legisla- 
tion, called  the  act  of  giving  public  meals  to  certain 
magistrates  and  foreign  ambassadors  in  the  pryta- 
neum,  irapaoiTuv,3  and  it  may  be  that  the  parasites 
were  connected  with  this  institution.* 

The  class  of  persons  whom  we  call  parasites  was 
very  numerous  in  ancient  Greece,  and  appears  to 
have  existed  from  early  times,  though  they  were 
not  designated  by  this  name.  The  comedies  of 
Aristophanes  contain  various  allusions  to  them,  and 
Philippus,  who  is  introduced  in  the  Symposium  of 
Xouophon,  as  well  as  a  person  described  in  some 
verses  of  Epbharmos  preserved  in  Athenaeus,  are 
perfect  specimens  of  parasites.  But  the  first  writer 
who  designated  these  persons  by  the  name  of  napd- 
airoi  was  Alexis,  in  one  of  his  comedies.*  In  the 
so-called  middle  and  new  Attic  comedy,  and  in  their 
Roman  imitations,  the  parasites  are  standing  char- 
acters ;  and  although  they  are  described  in  very 
strong  colours  in  these  comedies,  yet  the  descrip- 
tion does  not  seem  to  be  much  exaggerated,  if  we 
may  judge  from  other  accounts  of  real  parasites. 
We  shall  not,  therefore,  be  much  mistaken  in  bor- 
rowing our  description  of  parasites  chiefly  from 
these  comedies. 

The  characteristic  features  common  to  all  para- 
sites are  importunity,  love  of  sensual  pleasures,  and, 
above  all,  the  desire  of  getting  a  good  dinner  with- 
out paying  for  it.  According  to  the  various  means 
they  employed  to  obtain  this  object,  they  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  are  the  yc'ku- 
ronoioi,  or  jesters,  who,  in  order  to  get  some  invi- 
tation, not  only  tried  to  amuse  persons  with  their 
jokes,  but  even  exposed  their  own  person  to  ridi- 
cule, and  would  bear  all  kinds  of  insult  and  abuse 
if  they  could  only  hope  to  gain  the  desired  object. 
Among  these  we  may  class  Philippus  in  the  Sym- 
posium of  Xenophon.  Ergastilus  in  the  Captivi,  and 
Gelasimus  in  the  Stichus  of  Plautus.  The  second 
Class  are  the  ko/mkcc  or  flatterers  (assenlatores), 
who,  by  praising  and  admiring  vain  persons,  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  an  invitation  to  their  house 
Gnatho  in  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence,  and  the  Arto- 
trogus  in  the  Miles  Gloriosus  of  Plautus,  are  admi- 
rable delineations  of  such  characters.  The  third 
class  are  the  ■di pan cut ixni,  or  the  officious,  who,  by 
a  variety  of  services,  even  of  the  lowest  and  most 
degrading  description,  endeavoured  to  acquire  claims 

I  (Polemonn  I  r  .  ..  115,  An.) — 2.  (Athen.,  ti.,  p.  235.)  — 
I.  (Hint.,  Sol  ,  24.1—4  ,  Jompe.ro  Pollux,  vi.,  c  7.1  —  5.  (Athen., 
r    d  235.) 


to  invitations.1  Cnaracters  of  this  class  are  im 
parasites  in  the  Asinaria  and  Menaechmi  of  Plau- 
tus, and  more  especially  the  Curculio  and  Saturio  in 
the  Persa  of  Plautus  and  the  Phormio  of  Terence 
From  the  various  statements  in  comedies  and  the 
treatise  of  Plutarch,  De  Adulatwis  et  Amwt  Dis- 
crimine,  we  see  that  parasites  always  tried  to  dis- 
cover where  a  good  linner  was  to  be  had,  and  foi 
this  purpose  they  lounged  about  in  the  market,  the 
palaestrae,  the  baths,  and  other  public  places  of  re- 
sort. After  they  had  fixed  upon  a  person,  who  was 
in  most  cases,  probably,  an  inexperienced  young 
man,  they  used  every  possible  means  to  induce  him 
to  invite  them.  No  humiliation  and  no  abuse  could 
deter  them  from  pursuing  their  plans.  Some  ex 
amples  of  the  most  disgusting  humiliations  which 
parasites  endured,  and  even  rejoiced  in,  are  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus'  and  Plutarch.'  During  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  a  parasite  seems  to 
have  been  a  constant  guest  at  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy.* 

PARA'STADES  (rrapaarddec).    (Vid.  Ant.e.) 

PAR  A' STASIS  {napacTaoic).  A  fee  of  one 
drachm  paid  to  an  arbitrator  by  the  plaintiff  on 
bringing  his  cause  before  him,  and  by  the  defendant 
on  putting  in  his  answer.  The  same  name  was 
given  to  the  fee  (perhaps  a  drachm)  paid  by  the 
prosecutor  in  most  public  causes.*  (Compare  Di- 
mtetx,  p.  353.) 

PARA'STAT^E  (Trapaanirai).     (Vid.  Eleven, 

THE.) 

PARAZO'NIUM.    ( Vid.  Zona.) 

*PARD'ALIS  (nuptia'kic).  "  Oppian  describes 
two  species  of  Partialis,  namely,  the  greater  and 
the  smaller.  According  to  Button,  the  former  is 
the  Panther,  and  the  latter  the  Ou«  ce.  It  is  be- 
yond a  doubt,"  he  remarks,  "  that  tht  little  Panther 
of  Oppian,  the  Phct  or  Phed  of  the  Arabians,  the 
Foadh  of  Barbary,  the  Onza  or  Ounce  of  the  Euro- 
peans, are  one  and  the  same  animal.  There  is 
great  reason  to  think  that  it  is  also  the  Pardus  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  Panthera  of  Pliny."  B-jffcn 
adds,  "  It  is  highly  probable,  moreover,  that  the  little 
Panther  was  called  simply  Pard  or  Pardus,  and 
that,  in  process  of  time,  the  large  Panther  obtained 
the  name  of  Lcujiard  or  Lcopardus ."  "  The  Greeks,'' 
says  Smith,  speaking  of  the  Panther  and  Leopard. 
"  knew  one  of  these  from  the  time  of  Homer,  which 
they  named  Pardalis,  as  Menelaus  is  said  in  tie 
Iliad  to  have  covered  himself  with  the  spotted  skin 
of  this  animal.  This  they  compared,  on  account  of 
its  strength  and  cruelty,  to  the  lion,  and  represented 
it  as  having  its  skin  varied  with  spots.  Its  name, 
even,  was  synonymous  with  spotted.  The  Greek 
translators  of  the  Scriptures  used  the  name  Parda- 
lis as  synonymous  with  Namer,  which  word,  with  a 
slight  modification,  signifies  'the  Panther,  at  pres- 
ent, among  the  Arabians.  The  name  Pardalis  gave 
place  among  the  Romans  to  those  of  Panthera  and 
Varia.  These  are  the  words  they  used  during  the 
two  first  ages,  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  trans- 
late the  Greek  passages  which  mentioned  the  Par- 
dalis, or  when  they  themselves  mentioned  this 
animal.  They  sometimes  used  the  word  Purdut 
either  for  Pardalis  or  for  Samrr.  Pliny  even  says 
that  Pardus  signified  the  male  of  Panthera  or  Varia 
So,  reciprocally,  the  Greeks  translated  Panthera  by 
the  word  Pardalis.  The  term  Panthera,  although 
of  Greek  root,  did  not,  then,  preserve  the  sense  of 
the  word  navOnp,  which  is  constantly  marked  an 

1.  (Pint.,  De  Aclul.,  23;  Dn  Educat.,  17.)— S.  (*i.,  p.  240.1- 
3.  (Do  Occult.  Tit.,  I.— Syni|K».,  vii.,  8. — Compare  Dior,  La 
rrt.,  ii.,  B7.)  —  4.  (l.ucian,  LV  Panuil.,  5N  —  Cicipare  Becker 
Chnnkl.  i,  L  p.  400,  Ac— I.c  II.:,,,.  in  Uu  Hut.  lie  I'Acul.  del 
UtfOrlpC,  vnl.  mi.,  p.  51,  Ac—  M.  11.  E.  M»'Vrr,  in  Erech  and 
OnM'l  Ency<  |.,piilie,  ■.  v.  I'nramtrn.)— 5  (Ilnrpoc.  ■  r.  llif 
lieraoif.— Mi  irr,  Alt.  Proc.,  614,  615.) 
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different  from  I  irdalis,  and  by  Oppian  is  said  to  be 
small  and  of  little  courage.  The  Romans,  never- 
theless, sometimes  employed  it  to  translate  the 
word  ndvdnp,  and  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire, 
induced  by  the  resemblance  of  the  names,  have 
probably  attributed  to  the  Panther  some  of  the  char- 
acters which  they  found  among  the  Romans  on  the 
Panthera.  Bochart,  without  knowing  these  animals 
himself,  has  collected  and  compared  with  much  sa- 
gacity everything  that  the  ancients  and  the  Orien- 
talists have  said  about  them.  He  endeavours  to 
<;lear  up  these  apparent  contradictions  by  a  passage 
in  which  Oppian  characterizes  two  species  of  Par- 
dalis,  the  great,  with  a  shorter  tail  than  the  less, 
[t  is  to  this  smaller  species  that  Bochart  would  ap- 
ply the  word  ndvBrip.  But  there  are  found  in  the 
country  known  to  the  ancients  two  animals  with 
spotted  skins:  the  common  Panther  of  naturalists, 
and  another  animal,  which,  after  Daubenton,  is 
named  the  Guepard  for  Hunting  Leopard).  The 
Arabian  authors  have  there  also  known  and  distin- 
guished two  of  these  animals  ;  the  first  under  the 
name  of  Ncmer,  the  other  under  that  of  Fehd ;  and 
although  Bochart  considers  the  Fehd  to  be  the  Lynx, 
Cuvier  rather  inclines  to  think  it  the  Hunting  Leop- 
ard. The  Guepard,  then,  would  be  the  Panther, 
and  there  is  nothing  stated  by  the  Greeks  repugnant 
to  this  idea."1 

*II.  One  of  the  large  fishes  mentioned  by  ^Elian 
and  Oppian,  and  by  Suidas  under  ktitoc.  Many  con- 
jectures have  been  made  respecting  it,  the  most 
probable  of  which,  according  to  Adams,  is,  that  it 
was  the  Squalus  tigrinus,  x  species  of  Shark.9 

♦PARD'ALOS  {ndpdaloc),  a  bird  noticed  by  Aris- 
totle. Aldrovandi  and  Buffon  agree  in  holding  it 
to  be  the  Tringa  squatarola,  L.,  or  the  Gray  Plover ; 
but  Dr  Trail  prefers  the  Charadrius  pluvialis,  or 
Golden  Plover.  Schneider  mentions  that  Biller- 
beck  had  advanced  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  com- 
mon Starling,  or  Sturnus  vulgaris.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  entitled  to  no  credit."3 

*PARD'ION  (irdpdiov).  Schneider  follows  Pal- 
ias  in  referring  this  to  the  f'anielopard,  or  Giraffa 
Camelojiardahs.* 

PAREDRI  (ndpedpu).  Each  of  the  three  supe- 
rior archons  was  at  liberty  to  have  two  assessors 
(ndpedpoi),  chosen  by  himself,  to  assist  him,  by 
advice  snd  otherwise,  in  the  performance  of  his 
vaviciiS  duties.  The  assessor,  like  the  magistrate 
i.imself,  had  to  undergo  a  doKipaoia  in  the  Senate  of 
Fi^e  Hundred  and  before  a  judicial  tribunal  before 
he  could  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  his  labours. 
He  was  also  to  render  an  account  (cvftvvn)  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  office  is  called  an  dpxv  by 
Demosthenes.5  The  duties  of  the  archon,  magiste- 
rial and  judicial,  were  so  numerous,  that  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  having  assessors  must  have 
been  to  enable  them  to  get  through  their  business. 
We  find  the  ndptSpoc  assisting  the  archon  at  the 
Xfi^ic  Siktic"  He  had  authority  to  keep  order  at 
public  festivals  and  theatres,  and  to  impose  a  fine 
on  the  disorderly.7  As  the  archons  were  chosen  by 
lot  (nXripuToi),  and  might  be  persons  of  inferior  ca- 
pacity, and  not  very  well  fitted  for  their  station,  it 
might  often  be  useful,  or  even  necessary,  for  them 
to  procure  the  assistance  of  clever  men  of  business.8 
And  perhaps  it  was  intended  that  the  ndpedpoi 
should  not  only  assist,  but  in  some  measure  check 
and  control  the  power  of  their  principals.  They 
are  spoken  of  as  being  (3orj0oi,  ov/i6ov2.oi  ko.1  tyvka- 

!.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  1.— Oppian,  Cyneg.,  iii.,  63. — Adams, 
impend.,  s.  v.—  Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  ii.,  p.  459.) — 2.  (Lilian, 
N.  A.,  xi.,  14.— Oppian,  Hal.,  i.,  368.)— 3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix., 
19  —  Schneider  ad  Aristot.,  1.  c.  —  Adams,  Append  s.  v.)  —  4. 
( Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  2.  — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 5.  (c  Neter  , 
I3IW.)— 6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Theoc.,  1332.)— 7  (Demosth  ,  c.  Mid., 
*   fTW  .-<».  ,  ...  N»«».,  1979  ) 


Ksf.  Demosthenes  accuses  Step  nanus  of  buymji 
his  place  of  tl  e  Kpxuv  j3aaiX.evc.1  It  was  usual  to 
choose  relatives  and  friends  to  be  assessors  ;  but 
they  might  at  any  time  be  dismissed,  at  least  for 
good  cause.3  The  thesmothetae,  though  they  had 
no  regular  irdpeSpoi,  used  to  have  counsellors  'avfi 
6ov\ol),  who  answered  the  same  purpose.3  The 
office  of  ndpedpoc  was  called  nap'duia,  and  to  exei 
cise  it  irapedpeveiv. 

From  the  ndpeSpoi  of  the  archons  we  must  distin- 
guish those  who  assisted  the  evOwoi  in  examining 
and  auditing  magistrates'  accounts.  The  evffavoi 
were  a  board  of  ten,  and  each  of  then  ;hose  two 
assessors.*    (Vid.  Euthyne.) 

♦PAREI'AS  (nape'iac),  a  species  of  Serpent,  sa 
cred  to  ^Esculapius.  Gesner  concludes  that  it  is 
the  serpent  called  Baron  in  certain  parts  of  Italy. 
According  to  the  author  of  the  Etymologicon  Mag- 
num, it  is  innoxious.4 

PAREISGRAPHE  (irapmaypafij)  signifies  a 
fraudulent  enrolment  in  the  register  of  citizens. 
For  this  an  indictment  lay  at  Athens,  called  Zevicn 
ypaipij  ;  and,  besides,  the  Ay/ioTai  might,  by  their 
6iaipr/(j>ioic,  eject  any  person  who  was  illegally  en- 
rolled among  them.  From  their  decision  there 
might  be  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  dicasts;  of  which 
the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Eubulides  fur- 
nishes an  example.  If  the  dicasts  confirmed  the 
decision  of  the  Sij/idrai,  the  appellant  party  was 
sold  for  a  slave.  Spurious  citizens  are  sometimes 
called  TTapeyypairToi,  irapeyyeypa/i/ihioi.1  The  ex- 
pression ■rrapeiaypatpijc  ypatyij  is  not  Attic.7 

HAPE[ZrPA<t>H-Z  rPA4>H'.  (Vld.  PAREISGRA- 
PHE.) 

PARENTA'LIA.    (  Vid.  Funus,  p.  462.) 

PA'RIES  (tclxiov*  whence  the  epithet  reixtoeaoa, 
"  full  of  houses,"  applied  to  cities  ;9  toIxoc,1"  whence 
roixopvKTj]^  and  roixupvx°C<  " a  house-breaker,  a 
thief,"  and  roixupvx'ia,  "  burglary"),  the  wall  of  a 
house,  in  contradistinction  from  murus,  the  wall  of 
a  city.  Among  the  numerous  methods  employed 
by  the  ancients  in  constructing  walls,  we  find  men- 
tion of  the  following : 

I.  The  partes  crafitius,  i  e.,  the  wattled  or  the 
lath-and-plaster  wall,  made  of  canes  or  hurdles 
{vid.  Crates)  covered  with  clay.11  These  weTe 
used  in  the  original  city  of  Rome  to  form  entire 
houses;13  afterward  they  were  coated  with  mortal 
instead  of  clay,  and  introduced  like  our  lath-and- 
plaster  walls  in  the  interior  of  houses. 

II.  Vitruvius13  mentions  as  the  next  step  the  prac 
tice,  common  in  his  time  among  the  Gauls,  and  con- 
tinued to  our  own  in  Devonsnire,  of  drying  square 
lumps  of  clay  and  building  them  into  walls,  which 
were  strengthened  by  means  of  horizontal  bond-tim 
bers  (jugamenta)  laid  at  intervals,  and  which  wert 
then  covered  with  thatch. 

III.  The  paries  formaceus,  i.  e.,  the  pisi  wall,  made 
of  rammed  earth.    (Vid.  Forma.) 

IV.  In  districts  abounding  with  wood,  loghouses 
were  common,  constructed,  like  those  of  the  Sibe- 
rians and  of  the  modern  Americans  in  the  back  set- 
tlements, of  the  trunks  of  trees,  which  were  moro 
or  less  squared,  were  then  laid  upon  one  another  in 
a  horizontal  position,  and  had  their  interstices  fti'ed 
with  chips  (sckidiis),  moss,  and  clay.    After  this 


1.  (c.  Neser.,  1369.)— 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Near.,  1373.)— 3.  (Oe- 
mosth.,  c.  Thjeoc.,  1330.  —  Sehomann,  Ant.  jur.  pub.  Gr.,  p.  245 
—Meier,  Att.  Proc,  p.  57-59.)— 4.  (Sehomann,  lb.,  240.-  Meier, 
lb.,  102.)— 5.  (JEl.,  N.  A.,  iii.,  12.— Lucan,  Pharsal.,  ix.,  721. — 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (.ffisch.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  38,  51,  ed 
Steph.)—  7.  (Sehomann,  Ant.  jur.  pub.  Gr.,  206. — Meier,  Att 
Proc.,  347-349.)  — 8.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xvi.,  165,  343.)  — 9.  (II.,  ii., 
559-646.)  —  10.  (II.,  ix.,  219;  xvi.,  212.  —  Od.,  ii.,  349 ;  vii.,  96, 
95  ;  xx.,  302,  354.)— 11  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  14,  8.  48  — Festui. 
s.  v.  Solea.)— 12.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  183  ;  vi .  261.— >  itruv..  ti. 
1.1—13.  (1.  p.  t 
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manner  the  Colchians  erected  houses  several  stories 
high.1 

V.  The  panes  lateritms,  i.  t.,  the  brick  wall.  ( Vid. 
Later.)  Among  the  Romans,  the  ordinary  thick- 
ness of  an  outside  wall  was  18  inches  {sesquipes), 
being  the  length  of  the  common  or  Lydian  brick  ; 
but,  if  the  building  was  more  than  one  story  high, 
the  walls  at  the  bottom  were  either  two  or  three 
bricks  thick  (diplinthu  aut  triplinthii),  according  to 
circumstances.  The  Egyptians  sometimes  exhibit- 
ed a  checkered  pattern,  and  perhaps  other  devices, 
upon  the  walls  of  their  houses  by  the  alternation  of 
white  and  black  bricks.2  The  Romans,  probably  in 
imitation  of  the  Etrurians,  often  cased  the  highest 
part  of  a  brick  wall  with  a  range  of  terra  cottas 
(ttructura  and  lonca  testacea'),  eighteen  inches  high, 
with  projecting  cornices,  and  spouts  for  discharging 
the  water  from  the  roof.    (  Vid.  Antepixa.) 

VI.  The  reticulata  structural  i.  e.,  the  reticulated, 
or  resembling  network.  This  structure  consists  in 
placing  square  or  lozenge-shaped  stones  side  by  side 
upon  their  edges,  the  stones  being  of  small  dimen- 
sions, and  cemented  by  mortar  (materia  ei  alee  el 
arena).  In  many  cases  the  mortar  has  proved  more 
durable  than  the  stone,  especially  where  volcanic 
tufa  is  the  material  employed,  as  at  Baiae  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  near  Tivoli. 
This  kind  of  building  is  very  common  in  the  ancient 
edifices  of  Italy.  Vitruvius  says6  that  it  was  uni- 
versally adopted  in  his  time.  Walls  thus  construct- 
ed were  considered  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but 
less  secure  than  those  in  which  the  stones  lay  upon 
their  flat  surfaces.  The  front  of  the  wall  was  the 
only  part  in  which  the  structure  was  regular,  or  the 
stones  cut  into  a  certain  form,  the  interior  being 
rubble-work  or  concrete  ( fartura),  i.  e.,  fragments 
and  chippings  of  stone  (ca.menta,  x<*fa£)  imbedded  in 
mortar.  Only  part  of  the  wall  was  reticulated  :  to 
give  it  firmness  and  durability,  the  sides  and  base 
were  built  of  brick  or  of  squared  stones,  and  hori- 
zontal courses  of  bricks  were  laid  at  intervals,  ex- 
tending through  the  length  and  thickness  of  the 
wall.  These  circumstances  are  well  exemplified 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  copied  from  the 
drawing  of  a  wall  at  Pompeii,  executed  on  the  spot 
by  Mr.  Mocatta. 


I  (TitniT.,  I.  c— Compare  Herod.,  it.,  108.— Vitror.,  ».,  9.) 
— ».  (Athen.,  t.,  p.  208,  e.)— S.  (VitraT.,  ii.,  8.— Pilled.,  Do  Re 
*■*  .  i..  1 1  .> — 4.  fPlin..  H  N..  un..  7i,  ».  51.)-5.  (ii.,  8.) 


VII.  The  structura  antiqua  or  tnteria,  .  t.,  the 
wall  of  irregular  masonry,  built  of  stones,  which 
were  not  squared  or  cut  into  any  exact  form.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  this  method  of  construc- 
tion was,  that  a  great  part  of  the  wall  consisted  of 
mortar  and  rubble-work.1 

VIII.  The  emplecton,  i.  e .,  the  complicated  wall, 
consisting,  in  fact,  of  three  walls  joined  together 
Each  side  presented  regular  masonry  or  brickwork, 
but  the  interior  was  rilled  with  rubble  {fartura). 
To  bind  together  the  two  outside  walls,  and  thur 
render  the  whole  firm  and  durable,  large  stones  o» 
courses  of  brickwork  (coagmenla)  were  placed  at  in- 
tervals, extending  through  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  wall,  as  was  done  also  in  the  structura  reticu- 
lata. Walls  of  this  description  are  not  uncommon, 
especially  in  buildings  of  considerable  size. 

IX.  The  paries  e  lapide  quadrato,  i.  e.,  the  ashlar 
wall,  consisting  entirely  of  stones  cut  and  squared 
by  the  chisel.  (  Vid.  Dolabra.)  This  was  the  most 
perfect  kind  of  wall,  especially  when  built  of  mar 
ble.  The  construction  of  such  walls  was  carried  to 
the  highest  perfection  by  the  architects  of  Greece  ; 
the  temples  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and  many  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  still  attesting  in  their  ruins  the  extreme 
skill  bestowed  upon  the  erection  of  walls.  Consid- 
erable excellence  in  this  art  must  have  been  attain- 
ed by  the  Greeks  even  as  early  as  the  age  of  Ho- 
mer, who  derives  one  of  his  similes  from  the  "nice- 
ly-fitted stones"  of  the  wall  of  a  house.*  But  prob- 
ably in  this  the  Greeks  only  copied  the  Asiatics ; 
for  Xenophon  came  to  a  deserted  city  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  brick  walls  of  which  were  capped  by  a 
parapet  of  "  polished  shell  marble. Instead  of 
using  mortar,  as  in  the  last  four  kinds,  the  ancients 
gave  solidity  to  their  ashlar  walls  by  cutting  the 
stones  so  exactly  as  to  leave  no  perceptible  space 
between  their  contiguous  surfaces.  A  tenon  and 
mortice  often  united  a  stone  to  that  which  was  above 
it,  and  the  stones  which  were  placed  side  by  side 
were  fastened  together  with  iron  cramps  (ansis  fer- 
reis*)  and  lead.*  Hence  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
and  the  other  grand  remains  of  ancient  architecture 
throughout  Europe,  have  been  regarded  by  the  mod- 
erns as  iron  and  lead  mines,  and  we  see  them  muti- 
lated by  the  pickaxe  over  all  those  points  where 
cramps  and  tenons  were  known  to  be  inserted.  As 
a  farther  method  of  making  the  walls  firm  and  com- 
pact, the  Greeks  placed  at  intervals  bond-stones, 
which  they  called  diarovoi,  because  they  extended 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  walls 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Cyzicus,  buill  of  the 
marble  (the  Proconnesian)  for  which  that  locality 
has  always  been  renowned,  were  ornamented  with 
a  gold  thread  placed  over  all  the  seams  of  the 
stones.'  Besides  conferring  the  highest  degree  ol 
beauty  and  solidity,  another  important  recommend- 
ation of  ashlar  walls  was,  that  they  were  the  most 
secure  against  fire,  an  advantage  to  which  St.  Paal 
alludes  when  he  contrasts  the  stones,  valuable  both 
for  material  and  for  workmanship  (Xi0<wc  rifiinvc), 
and  the  gold  and  silver  which  were  exhibited  in  the 
walls  of  such  a  temple  as  that  just  mentioned,  with 
the  logs  of  wood,  the  thatch,  the  straw  and  cane, 
employed  in  building  walls  of  the  first  four  kinds.' 
Vitruvius  also  Btrongly  objects  to  the  parus  cratunu 
on  account  of  its  jrreat  combustibility.* 

Cicero,  in  a  single  passage  of  his  Topica,'  tinea 
four  epithets  which  were  applied  to  walls.  He  op- 
puses  the  pants  toiidtu  to  the  fornicatus,  and  the 
'immimu  to  the  dirts. tut.  The  passage,  at  the 
same  time,  shows  that  the  Romans  inserted  arches 


1  (Vitru».,  Lo.)— t  (Dj  m.,  tit.) — I.  (An«b  ill.,  4,  ♦  10.) 
—4.  (Vitro*.,  L  e.)  — 5.  (Herod.,  I.,  186.— ThacrdL,  u,  91.;— « 
(PIid.,  H.  N  ,  xxxn.,  15,  e.  «.)— 7.  (1  Cor.,  HL,  10-15.)— 8.  (ii 
8.  ed  no.)— 9.  (»  4.) 
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(t>uf.  Fornix)  into  their  "common"  01  party-walls. 
The  annexed  woodcut,  representing  a  portion  of 
the  supposed  Thermae  at  Treves,1  exemplifies  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  arches  in  all  Roman  build- 
ings, not  only  when  they  were  intended  for  win 
dows  or  doorways,  but  also  when  they  could  serve 
no  other  use  than  to  strengthen  the  wall  In  this 
"paries  fornicatus"  each  arch  is  a  combination  ol 
two  or  more  concentric  arches,  all  built  of  brick. 


This  specimen  also  shows  the  alternation  of  cour- 
ses of  brick  and  stone,  which  is  a  common  char- 
acteristic of  Roman  masonry.  The  "paries  soli- 
dus,"  i.  e.,  the  wall  without  openings  for  windows 
or  doorways,  was  also  called  "a  blind  wall;"8  and 
the  paries  communis,3  tcoivbc  toixoc,*  which  was  the 
boundary  between  two  tenements  and  common  to 
tliem  both,  was  called  inter gerinus,  al.  inter gerivas? 
and  in  Greek  heootoixoc*  or  jieaoToixov.''  The 
walls,  built  at  right  angles  to  the  party-wall  for  the 
convenience  of  the  respective  families,  were  the 
parieles  directi. 

Walls  were  adorned,  especially  in  the  interior  of 
buildings,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Their  plane 
surface  was  broken  by  panels.  (Vid.  Abacus.) 
However  coarse  and  rough  their  construction  might 
be,  every  unevenness  was  removed  by  a  coating, 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  of  mortar  or  of  plaster 
with  rough  cast,  consisting  of  sand,  together  with 
stone,  brick,  and  marble,  broken  and  ground  to  vari- 
ous degrees  of  fineness. •  Gypsum  also,  in  the 
state  wliich  we  call  plaster  of  Paris,  was  much 
used  in  the  more  splendid  edifices,  and  was  deco- 
rated with  an  endless  variety  of  tasteful  devices 
in  bas-relief.  Of  these  ornaments,  wrought  in 
stucco  (opus  albarium),  specimens  remain  in  the 
"  Baths  of  Titus"  at  Rome.  When  the  plasterer 
(teclor,  Kovidrric)  had  finished  his  work  (trullissatio, 
i  e.,  trowelling,  opus  tectorium),  in  all  of  which  he 
was  directed  by  the  use  of  the  square  (vid.  Nor- 
ma), the  rule,  and  the  line  and  plummet  (vid.  Per- 
pendiculcm),  and  in  which  he  aimed  at  produ- 
jing  a  surface  not  only  smooth  and  shining,  but 
as  little  as  possible  liable  to  crack  or  decay,'  he 
was  often  succeeded  by  the  painter  in  fresco  (udo 
tectorio10).  In  many  cases  the  plaster  or  stucco 
was  left  without  any  additional  ornament;  and  its 
whiteness  and  freshness  were  occasionally  restored 
by  washing  it  with  certain  fine  calcareous  or  alu- 
minous earths  dissolved  in  milk (parmtonium,11  terra 
Sdinusia1").    A  painted  wall  was  commonly  divided 


I  fWyttenlmch's  Guide,  p.  60.)— 2.  (Virg.,  Eu.,  v  ,  589.)— 3. 
(<lvi<i,  y.el  ,  v.,  66.) — 4.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  3.)— 5.  (Festus,  s.  v.— 
Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  14,  s.  49.)— 6.  (Athen.,  vii.,  p.  281,  d.)— 7. 
Eph.,  ii.,  14.)— 8.  (Vitruv.,  vii.,  3.— Acts,  xxin.,  3.)— 9.  (Vi- 
truv ,  vii.,  3.)— 10.  (Vitruv.,  1.  11.  (Plin  ,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  6, 
•  I*.)— 12.  (Id.  ib.,  16,  «.  56  ) 
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by  the  artist  into  rectangular  compartments,  w  met 
he  filled,  according  to  his  taste  and  fancy,  with  aii 
endless  variety  of  landscapes,  buildings,  gardens^ 
animals,  &C.1    (Vid.  Painting,  p.  715) 

Another  method  of  decorating  walls  was  by  in- 
crusting  them  with  slabs  of  marble  (crustce).  The 
blocks  designed  for  this  purpose  were  cut  into  thin 
slabs  by  the  aid  of  sawmills.    (Vid.  Mola  )  Vari- 
ous kinds  of  sand  were  used  in  the  operation,  ac 
cording  to  the  hardness  of  the  stone,  emery  (naxia*) 
being  used  for  the  hardest.    This  art  was  of  high 
antiquity,  and  probably  Oriental  in  its  origin.  The 
brick  walls  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  built 
as  early  as  355  B.C.,  were  covered  with  slabs  of  Pro- 
!  connesian  marble,3  and  this  is  the  most  ancient  ex- 
|  ample  upon  record.    In  the  time  of  Pliny,*  slabs  of 
.  a  uniform  colour  were  sometimes  curiously  inlaid 
with  variously-coloured  materials  in  such  a  way  as 
!  to  represent  animals  and  other  objects.    In  short, 
the  beautiful  invention  now  called  Florentine  Mo- 
saic was  then  in  use  for  the  decoration  of  the  walls 
of  apartments.    ( Vid.  Emblema.)    The  common 
kind  of  Mosaic  was  also  sometimes  used  in  walls, 
as  well  as  in  floors  and  ceilings.    The  greatest  re- 
!  finement  was  the  attempt  to  produce  the  effect  of 
mirrors,  which  was  done  by  inserting  into  the  wall 
I  pieces  of  black  glass  manufactured  in  imitation  of 
'obsidian5  (Vid  House.  Roman,  p.  516,  520;  Paint- 

I  ING,  p.  715.) 

PARILI'LIA.    (Vid.  Pai.ii.ia.) 

*PARIUM  MARMOR  (fhVoc  XiBog),  Parian 
Marble,  a  species  of  marble  much  celebrated  in  an- 
cient times,  and  procured  from  the  island  of  Paros 
It  was  used,  for  the  most  part,  in  statuary.  "Among 
the  marbles  enumerated  by  Tbeophrastus  and  Pliny, 
that  ranks  first,"  remarks  Dr.  Moore,  "with  both, 
which,  from  the  island  of  Paros.  where  it  was  ob- 
tained, was  called  Parian  ;  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  quarried,  by  the  light  of  lamps,  was 
sometimes,  as  Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Varro, 
tells  us,  designated  by  the  name  Lychnites.  This 
is  the  stone  'whose  colour  was  considered  as  pleas- 
ing to  the  gods ;  which  was  used  by  Praxiteles 
and  other  ancient  sculptors,  and  celebrated  for  its 
whiteness  by  Pindar  and  Theocritus.'6  Of  this 
marble  are  the  Venus  de  Medici,  the  Diana  Vena 
trix,  the  colossal  Minerva  (called  Pallas  of  Velletri). 
Ariadne  (called  Cleopatra),  Juno  (called  Capitolina), 
and  others.  Of  this  are  also  the  celebrated  Oxford 
marbles,  known  as  the  Parian  Chronicle."  For  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Parian  quarries,  and  the 
marble  contained  there,  consult  Clarke's  Travels, 
vol.  6,  p.  133,  seq.,  Lond.  ed. 

PARMA,  dim.  PARMULA,7  a  round  shield,  three 
feet  in  diameter,  carried  by  the  velites  in  the  Roman 
army  (see  p.  104).  Though  small,  compared  with 
the  Clipeus,  it  was  so  strongly  made  as  to  be  a 
very  effectual  protection  8  This  was  probably  owing 
to  the  use  of  iron  in  its  framework.  In  the  Pyrrhic 
dance  it  was  raised  above  the  head  and  struck  with 
a  sword,  so  as  to  emit  a  loud,  ringing  noise.9  The 
parma  was  also  worn  by  the  Equites  ;10  and  for  the 
sake  of  state  and  fashion,  it  was  sometimes  adorn- 
ed with  precious  stones.11 

We  find  the  term  parma  often  applied  to  the  tai 
get  (vid.  Cetra),  which  was  also  a  small  round 
shield,  and,  therefore,  very  similar  to  the  parma." 
Virgil,  in  like  manner,  applies  the  term  to  the  cli 
peus  of  the  Palladium,  because,  the  statue  beDj 
small,  the  shield  was  small  in  proportion." 


1.  (Vitruv.,  vii.,  5.)  —  2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xrxvi.,  6,  s.  9,-1 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  6.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  xxxv.,  1.)  — 5  (Pliu.  B 
N  ,  xxxvi.,  26,  s.  67.)— 6.  (Moore's  Anc.  Mineraloiry,  p-  77.)  -7 
(Hor.,  Cirm.,  ii.,  7,  10.)  — 8.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  20.)— 9.  (Claod.,  D 
vi.  Cons.  Honor.,  628.)  —  10.  (Sallust,  Fragm.  Hist.,  L.  IV  )- 
II.  (Pivpeit.,  IV.,  ii.,  2i.)--12.  (Propeit.,  IV  ,  ii.,  40  -V»lv  I 
«i  ft  1  -Virr  .  Ma.  x  ,  817  )— 13.  (JEn  ,  ii.,  175.) 


PARTHEMAI. 


PASl'OPHORUS. 


The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  votive  panrm. 


embused  (oQvpfya  rov)  (vid.  Malleus)  and  gilded, 
representing  on  its  border,  as  is  supposed,  the  ta- 
king of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus,  and  its 
recovery  by  Camillus.  It  belonged  formerly  to  the 
Wo<idwardii.n  Museum,  and  is  supposed  by  antiqua- 
ries to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Claudius  or 
Nero.  The  bins  (umbo)  is  a  grotesque  face,  sur- 
rounded with  raja's  horns,  foliage,  and  a  twisted 
beard.1 

♦PARNOPS  !"(i,t.ji/)),  a  species  of  Locusta,  or 
Grasshopper.' 

♦PARONYCHIA  'nupuwx'ia),  a  species  of  Grass. 
"  There  is  great  uncertainty  about  it,"  remarks 
Adams.  "  Conformity  &f  names  gives  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  conjecture  ot  Lobeiius,  who  held  it 
to  be  our  Whitlow  Grass,  namely,  the  Draba  verna, 

PARO'PSIS  (irapoipic).  T"VO  different  meanings 
are  given  to  this  word  by  the  Greek  grammari- 
ans; some  interpret  it  as  meaning  any  food  eaten 
with  the  fripov  (rid.  Opsomum),  ad  .he  ^ufa,  a  kind 
of  frumenty  or  soft  cake,  broth,  or  any  kind  of  con- 
diment or  sauce  ;4  and  others  a  saucer,  plate,  or 
small  dish  *  It  is  plain,  however,  from  the  numer- 
ous passages  collected  by  Athen&'us,'  that  the  word 
was  used  in  both  significations,  and  was  the  name 
of  the  dish  or  plate,  as  well  as  of  its  contents.' 
The  Roman  writers  seem  always  to  use  it  in  the 
sense  of  a  dish  or  plate  and,  according  to  Chari- 
sius,  it  was  so  called,  "quia  in  co  rcponuntur  obso- 
nvi,  el  ex  co  in  men.in  eomcduntiir."  The  word  is 
also  written  Parapsis.* 

•PARK A,  a  bird  of  evil  omen,  about  whicl  great 
difference  of  opinion  exists.  Vanderbourg,  one  of 
the  commentators  on  Horace  (by  which  poet  the 
Parra  is  once  mentioned),  is  in  favour  of  the 
Screech  Owl.'» 

PARRICI'DA.    (Vid.  Cornelia  Lbx  n*.  Sir*. 

RIIS.) 

PARTHEN'IAI  or  PARTHENEIAI  (naptleviai 
or  irafiBcvclai)  Are,  according  to  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  word,  children  born  by  unmarried  women 
(Tapflivoi1').  Some  writers  also  designated  by  this 
name  those  legitimate  children  at  Sparta  who  were 
burn  before  the  mother  was  introduced  into  the 
house  of  her  husband  "    The  parthenise,  however, 

1.  (D'xlwell,  Dp  Purma  Woodwardiana,  Oxon.,  1713.  —  Com- 
pare Bernd,  Daa  WnpitcnweBen  tier  Grieclien  \nd  Romer,  Bonn, 
1841.)  —2.  CStnioo,  xiii.,  9.— jElinn,  N.  A.,  vi.,  19.)— 3.  (Die*., 
it.,  54. —  Adama,  Append.,  •.  v.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,n.,  56  ;  x., 
ST.— Henuter.,  ad  Inc.)— 5.  (Heaych.  and  Suid.,  «  t.) — fl.  Ox., 
p.  307,  3fi8.)  —7.  (Comjmro  Xen.,  Cyr.,  i.,  3.  t  4.—  Plut.,  De 
Adul.  et  Am.,  9.— St.  Matthew,  xxni.,  28.)— 8.  (Juv.,  Hi.,  1 12.— 
Mitt.,  xi.,  27,5.)— 9.  (HeaY'h.,  •.  r.— Snet.,  Galli.,  12.— Petnn., 
M  —  Diif.  S4,  tit.  2,  i.  19,  d  9.)  —  10.  (Vanduroo.ir*  ad  Ho  I., 
C*rm.,  in.,  27,  1.)— 11.  (Horn.,  II.,  in  ,  180.)— 12.  (H— .  • 
r  -  MHJI.r,  Dor.,  i»  .  4.  6  2  I 
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as  a  distinct  class  of  citizens,  appear  at  Sparta  aflei 
the  first  Messenian  war,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
foundation  of  Tarentum  ;  but  the  legends  as  to  who 
they  were  differ  from  one  another.  Hesycluus  savs 
that  they  were  the  children  of  Spartan  citizens  and 
female  slaves ;  Antiochus1  states  that  they  were 
the  sons  of  those  Spartans  who  took  no  part  in  the 
war  against  the  Messenians  These  Spartans  were 
made  Helots,  and  their  children  were  called  par- 
theniae,  and  declared  uti/ioi.  When  they  grew  up. 
and  were  unable  to  bear  their  degrading  position  al 
home,  they  emigrated,  and  became  the  founders  of 
Tarentum.  Ephorus,'  again,  related  the  story  in  a 
different  manner.  When  the  Messenian  war  had 
lasted  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  the  Spai 
lan  women  sent  an  embassy  to  the  camp  of  their 
husbands,  complained  of  their  long  absence,  and 
stated  that  the  Republic  would  surfer  for  want  of 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  citizens  if  the  war 
should  continue  much  longer.  Their  husbands, 
who  were  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  leave  the  held 
until  the  Messenians  were  conquered,  sent  home 
all  the  young  men  in  the  camp,  who  were  not  bound 
by  that  oath,  and  requested  them  to  cohabit  with 
the  maidens  at  Sparta.  The  children  thus  produced 
were  called  partheniaj.  On  the  return  of  the  Spar- 
tans from  Messenia,  these  partheniae  were  Dot  treat- 
ed as  citizens,  and,  accordingly,  uuiteJ  with  the 
Helots  to  wage  war  against  the  Spartans.  But, 
when  this  plan  was  found  impracticable,  they  emi- 
grated, and  founded  the  colony  ol  Tarentum.'  (  Vid. 
Epeunaktai.)  These  stories  seem  to  be  nothing 
hut  distortions  of  some  historical  fact.  The  Spar- 
tans, at  a  time  of  great  distress,  had  perhaps  allow- 
ed marriages  between  Spartans  and  slaves  or  La- 
conians,  or  had  admitted  a  number  of  persons  to  the 
franchise,  but  afterward  endeavoured  to  cut  tail  tho 
privileges  of  these  new  citizens,  which  led  to  insur 
rection  and  emigration  * 

•PARTHENTON  (izapdcviov),  a  species  of  plant 
which  Sprengel  makes  to  be  the  Matricaria  Par 
thenium,  the  same  with  the  Pyrethrum  Parthcmum 
Hooker,  in  English,  Fever-few.  Sibthorp,  with 
some  hesitation,  however,  advocates  the  same  opin- 
ior..' 

•PASSER  (arpovtioc),  the  Sparrow.  "  The  Greek 
term  orpovdoc  is  used  by  Paulus  ^Egineta  in  the 
same  sense  that  Passercs  is  by  Linnaeus,  as  apply- 
ing to  the  order  of  small  birds.  It  is  more  partic- 
ularly applied  to  the  Passer  domcslicus,  or  House 
Sparrow.  Gesner  supposes  the  nvpyirnc  and  rpuy- 
XoAvtt/c  mere  varieties  of  it ;  but  it  is  more  proba 
ble  that  the  latter  was  the  Hedge  Sparrow,  or  Ac 
cenlor  modularis,  Cuvier."' 

PASSUS,  a  measure  of  length,  which  consisted 
of  five  Roman  feet.'  (Vid.  Pes.)  The  passus  was 
not  the  step,  or  distance  from  heel  to  heel,  when 
the  feet  were  at  their  utmost  ordinary  extension, 
but  the  distance  from  the  point  which  the  heel 
leaves  to  that  in  which  it  is  set  down.  The  milU 
pas.iuum,  or  thousand  paces,  was  the  common  name 
of  the  Roman  mile.   (Vid  Milmake.) 

I'ASTOPIIORUS  (naoTnQbpoc).  The  shawl, 
richly  interwoven  with  gold  (xpwbnaaTnc),  and  dis- 
playing various  symbolical  or  mythological  figures, 
was  much  used  in  religious  ceremonies  to  conduce 
to  their  splendour,  to  explain  their  signification,  and 
also  to  veil  their  solemnity.  The  maidens  who 
carried  the  figured  peplus  in  the  Panathenaea  at 
Athens  were  called  iij)/>n<t>npoi.  In  Egypt,  the  priest* 
of  Isis  and  Osiris,  who  probably  fulfilled  a  similai 


1.  (ap  Slrali..  »i  ,  3.  p  43.  .Str.)— 2.  (ap  Stial..,        3,  p.  45. 
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oihce,  were  denominated  TraoTotybpot,  and  were  in- 
corpoiated  1  They  appear  to  have  extended  them- 
selves, together  with  the  extension  of  the  Egyptian 
worship,  over  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  so  that 
"the  College  of  the  Pastophori  of  Industria,"  a  city 
of  Liguria,  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  found 
near  Turin.'  The  Egyptian  college  was  divided 
into  minor  companies,  each  containing  ten  pasto- 
phori, and  each  having  at  its  head  a  leader  who 
was  called  decurio  quinquennalis,  because  he  was  ap- 
pointed for  five  years.3  Besides  carrying  the  naa- 
Tdf,  or  sacred  ornamental  shawl,  they  performed 
other  duties  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  the 
temple.  It  was  the  office  of  this  class  of  priests  to 
raise  the  shawl  with  the  performance  of  an  appro- 
priate chant,  so  as  to  discover  the  god  seated  or 
standing  in  the  adytum,4  and  generally  to  show  the 
temple  with  its  sacred  utensils,  of  which,  like  mod- 
ern sacristans,  they  had  the  custody.5  In  conse- 
quence of  the  supposed  influence  of  Isis  and  her 
priesthood  in  healing  diseases,  the  pastophori  ob- 
tained a  high  rank  as  physicians.6 

It  must  be  observed,  that,  according  to  another 
interpretation  of  naaTog,  the  pastophori  were  so  de- 
nominated from  carrying,  not  a  shawl,  but  a  shrine 
or  small  chapel,  containing  the  image  of  the  god. 
Supposing  this  etymology  to  be  correct,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  the  pastophori  sustained  the  various  offices 
which  have  been  here  assigned  to  them. 

It  was  indispensably  requisite  that  so  numerous 
and  important  a  body  of  men  should  have  a  residence 
appropriated  to  them  in  the  temple  to  which  they 
belonged.  This  residence  was  called  naoTotyopiov. 
The  common  use  of  the  term,  as  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  Egyptian  temples,  led  to  its  application 
to  the  conesponding  part  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
em  by  Josephus,7  and  by  the  authors  of  the  Alex- 
andrine version  of  the  Old  Testament.6 

PATER  FAMIL'I^E.  (Vid.  Familia,  Marriage 
(Roman),  Patria  Potestas.) 

PATER  PATRA'TUS.    (Vid.  Fetiales.) 

PATERA,  dim.  PATELLA  (tyialr)),  a  round  dish, 
a  plate,  a  saucer.  Macrobius,9  explaining  the  dif- 
ference between  the  patera  and  the  Carchesium, 
says  that  the  former  received  its  name  from  its  flat, 
expanded  form  (planum  ac  patens).  The  patera  of 
the  most  common  kind  are  thus  described  by  Fes- 
tus  :10  "  Vasa  picata  parva,  sacrijiciis  faciendis  apta" 
{Nigra  patella,11  Rubicunda  testa13).  They  were 
small  plates  of  the  common  red  earthenware,  on 
which  an  ornamental  pattern  was  drawn  in  the 
manner  described  under  the  article  Fictile,13  and 
•vhich  were  sometimes  entirely  black.  Numerous 
pecimens  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Mu- 
eum,  and  in  other  collections  of  ancient  fictile  va- 
es.  The  more  valuable  paterae  were  metallic,  be- 
Mg  chiefly  of  bronze ;  but  every  family,  raised  above 
poverty,  possessed  one  of  silver  (apyvpig),  together 
with  a  silver  salt-cellar.  (Vid.  Salinom.)1*  In  op- 
ulent houses  there  was  a  plate  of  gold  (xpvaig16). 
These  metallic  plates  were  often  adorned  with  fig- 
ares,  engraved  or  embossed  upon  them  *■  A  beau- 
tiful specimen  is  presented  in  the  woodcut  to  the  ar- 
ticle Libra  ;  and  the  accompanying  woodcut  exhib- 
'ts  a  highly  ornamented  dish,  also  of  bronze,  design- 
ed to  be  used  in  the  worship  of  Mars,  and  found  at 


1.  (Diod.  Sic,  I.,  29.  —  Porphyr.,  De  Abstin.,  iv.,  8.  —  Apul., 
Met ,  xi.,  y>.  124,  128,  ed.  Aldi.)— 2.  (Maffei,  Mus.  Veron.,  p. 
310.)  —  3.  (Apul.,  Met.,  xi.,  ad  fin.)  — 4.  (Clem.  Alex.,  Piedag., 
Hi.,  J.)— 5.  (Horapollo.  Hier.,  i.,  41.) — 6.  (Clem.  Alex.,  Strom., 
ri.,  4,  p.  758,  ed.  Potter.)— 7.  (BeU.  Jud.,  iv.,  12.)— 8.  (1  Chron., 
ix.,  86,  33 ;  xxiii.,  98.— Jer.,  xxxr.,  4.— 1  Mace.,  iv.,  38,  57.)— 9. 
(Sat.,  v., 91.)  — 10.  («.  v.  Patella.)  — 11.  (Mart.,  v.,  ISO.)  -  12. 
.'xiT.,  1 14.)— It.  (p.  418.)  — 14.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  19,  i.  54.) 
—15.  (Athen.,  xi.,  p.  497,  509.  —  Pind.,  Ol,  vii.,  1-J.  —  Virg., 
Seorg.,  n.>  199.)  — 16.  (Cic,  Verr ,  II.,  jr.,  91.  —  Zen.,  Anab., 
Jv..7,vS7;  vii.,  3,  ♦  27.) 
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Pompeii.-  The  view  oi  the  upper  surface  is  aco<»m 
panied  bj  a  side  view,  showing  the  form  and  lepth 


of  the  vessel.  The  ornamental  patera;  sometimes 
represented  leaves  of  fern,  which  probably  diverged 
from  the  centre  (Jilicata2).  Gems  were  set  in  oth- 
ers.* We  read  also  of  an  amber  dish  (electrinam), 
having  in  the  centre  the  countenance  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  his  history  represented  on  the  bor- 
der.* The  annexed  woodcut  contains  a  view  and 
section  of  a  plate  of  white  marble  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's 
Villa,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Townley.   It  is  11 


inches  in  diameter,  and  1 J  high.  It  is  cut  with  skill 
and  delicacy,  the  marble  not  being  much  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  In  the  centre  is  sculp- 
tured a  female  bacchante,  in  a  long  tunic  and  with 
a  scarf  (vid.  Chlamvs)  floating  over  her  head.  This 
centre-piece  is  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  ivy.  The 
decorations  indicate  the  appropriation  of  the  plate  to 
the  worship  of  Bacchus. 

Plates  were  sometimes  made  so  as  to  be  used 
with  either  side  downward,  and  were  then  distin 
guished  by  the  epithet  a/jupWerog.1  In  these  the 
under  surface  was  ornamented  as  well  as  the  upper. 
The  Massilians  and  other  Ionic  Greeks  commonly 
placed  the  under  surface  uppermost.  Plates  were 
farther  distinguished  from  one  another  by  being  ei- 
ther with  or  without  a  base  (irvdfiqv),  a  boss  in  th# 
middle  (b/jut>aXu>T7),  peo6/i<pah>c,  <j>0ois),  feet  (fiakavu- 
rh),  and  handles.'   In  the  preceding  woodcuts  the 

1.  (Donaldson's  Pomp.,  rol.  ii.,  pi.  78.)— 9.  (Cio.,  Parad  ,i.,  « 
2.)— 3.  (Cic,  Verr.,  II.,  nr.,  94.— Virg.,  ^n.,  i.,  798,  TJtt.— Treh. 
Poll.,  Cland.,  p.  808,  ed  Salinas.)  —  4.  (Treb  PcX,  Trig.  Tyr 
13.)— 5.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxiii.  970,  016)  — 6.  (Athen., xi., p  SOI 
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Dronze  patera  has  one  handle  :  both  the  paterae  are 
made  to  stand  upon  a  low  base. 

Small  plates  were  sometimes  used  in  cooking,1 
an  operation  more  commonly  performed  in  pots  (md. 
Olla)  and  basins  or  bowls.  (Vid  Patina.)  They 
were  used  at  meals  to  eat  upon  as  we  use  them,5 
lit  hough  it  appears  that  ve-y  religious  persons  ab- 
,ta:ned  from  this  practice  o  j  account  of  the  custom- 
try  employment  of  them  in  sacrificing  to  the  gods.* 
1  larger  plate,  in  fact  a  round  dish,  was  used  to 
ring  to  table  such  an  article  of  food  as  a  flat  fish.* 
dastard'  and  ointments'  were  brought  in  saucers. 
Ilje  Greeks  also  drank  wine  out  of  plates  or  sau- 
cers,7 as  we  see  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  326,  which 
represents  a  symposium,  and  in  which  the  second 
and  third  figures  from  the  right  hand  have  each  a 
saucer.  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  refinements 
of  luxury  among  the  Asiatics,  that  the  cup-bearer 
used  the  plate  as  a  waiter  to  hold  the  cup  into  which 
he  poured  the  wine ;  and,  as  the  plate  was  without 
a  handle  (iivev  Citwv),  he  took  hold  of  it  adroitly  with 
three  of  his  fingers.8 

The  use  of  paterae  at  meals  no  doubt  gave  origin 
to  the  employment  of  them  in  sacrifices.  On  these 
occasions  they  held  either  solid  food  (juxpov  Kpeac,' 
eibot1'),  or  any  liquid  intended  to  be  poured  out  as  a 
libation.11  We  find  them  continually  represented  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  instruments  of  sacrifice 
upon  coins,  gems,  altars,  bas  reliefs,  and  the  friezes 
of  temples  In  the  ancient  Doric  temple  at  Rome, 
now  dedicated  to  St.  Adrian,  the  tasteful  patera  and 
the  cranium  of  the  bull  are  alternately  sculptured  on 
the  metopes.1' 

Plates  of  the  most  precious  materials  and  of  the 
5nest  workmanship  were  sometimes  given  as  prizes 
at  the  public  games.1' 

PATHOLOGIA  (TladoXoytKn),  onp  of  the  five 
parts  into  which,  according  to  some  authors,  the 
science  of  medicine  among  the  ancients  was  divided 
'aid.  Medicina),  which,  as  its  name  implies  (nadoc, 
disease,  and  Aoyof,  a  discourse),  had  for  its  e.^uecial 
object  the  whole  doctrine  of  disease,  in  what  it  con- 
lists,  from  what  it  springs,  what  changes  it  effects 
in  the  human  frame,  dec.  It  would  be  impossible 
here  to  attempt  anything  like  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this  subject ;  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  notice  the  doctrines  of 
the  two  principal  physicians  of  antiquity,  Hippocra- 
tes and  Galen,  and  to  give  a  list  of  such  of  their 
treatises  on  the  subject  as  are  still  extant,  referring 
the  reader  for  a  more  detailed  account  to  the  His- 
tories of  Medicine  by  Le  Clerc  and  Sprengel,  and 
(specially  to  a  little  work  by  Sophocles  ab  CEcono- 
mus,  entitled  "  Specimen  Pathologiae  Generalis  Ve- 
terum  Graecorum,"  Berol.,  8vo,  1833.  Hippocrates, 
•ays  Sprengel,14  in  his  pathology  occupied  himself 
much  less  about  the  immediate  than  the  remote  caus- 
es of  diseases.  It  is  true  that  he  admitted  the  the- 
ory of  elementary  humours,  but  he  very  rarely  makes 
use  <>f  ii  m  the  explanation  of  the  causes  of  different 
affi-ci-  . and  always  in  an  indirect  and  obscure 
manner  We  find  in  his  writings  very  few  speru 
latum*  ii  |x)ii  the  essence  of  diseases  In  the  trea- 
tise I\epi  tC.iv  iv  KcQaXyTpavudruv,  "  De  Capitis  Vul- 
neribii9,""  he  explains  inflammation  by  the  blood's 
flawing  into  parts  into  which  it  had  riot  penetrated 


L  (Pun.,  H.  N.,  ill.,  8,  •.  »!.)-»  (V»rn,,  Euinan.  ap.  N.m. 
Marr  ,  rr.,  •.— Hur.,  Epiat.,  I.,  t  ,  ».)  —  3  d  ir.,  Fid  ,  11.,  7.)— 
I  (Mart.,  mi.,  81.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ill.,  P.  a.  54.)— 8  (Xan- 
ai>t> ,  p  98,  ed.  Karaten.)— 7.  (X<-n.,  Cviit.,  n  ,  23.)  —  8.  (Xen  , 
Car  ,  1,3,  4  8,  ».)— 9.  (Varro,  Mini,  up  Nmi.  Marr.,  I.  c.»—  10. 
rOrid,  Faat.,  ti.,  310.) — 11.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  in  ,  87  ,  it.,  80  .  t  ,98, 
11.,  S49  ,  Tii.,  11)  ,  lii.,  174  —Orid,  Mrl.,  «.,  180.  —  Paat.,  ll., 
SM  ;  it.,  934.  -  VaJ.  Flacc.,  t.,  199  -  Jut-  hi.,  28.  -  Heli,«l., 
JEthiop.,  ii.,  p.  98  —  Athen.,  D  ,  p.  482.)— 12.  (Labaeeo,  Ant.  ill 
Roma,  18,  17.)— 1J.  (Horn.,  II  ,  ran.,  270— Pmd.,  lath.,  L,  20.) 

t*  (Hiat.  da  la  Mi*d  V  15.  (lam.  in.,  p.  362,  ad.  KOhn.) 


before.  In  another  passage1  he  has  recourse  to  tne 
elementary  qualities  to  account  for  barrenness.  He 
points  out  two  general  causes  of  spasms,  fulness 
and  emptiness,'  and  refers  all  external  irritations  to 
these  two  causes.  He  explains  the  formation  ol 
urinary  calculi  in  a  very  simple  manner  :  these  ex 
traneous  bodies  are  owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
sandy  particles  contained  in  the  urine.'  Galen,  in 
a  very  important  passage,4  says  that  "  Hippocra- 
tes never  deigned  to  admit  the  causes  of  diseases 
according  to  his  imagination ;  he  was  convinced 
that  it  was  always  safer  to  refer  them  to  phenomena 
that  were  plainly  recognised.  Thus  he  never  pro- 
poses his  own  method  of  cure  but  when  he  believes 
it  founded  on  experience."  He  rendered  a  gTeat  ser- 
vice to  pathology  by  not  multiplying  to  infinity,  like 
the  physicians  of  the  Cnidian  school  (vid.  Medicwa, 
p.  629),  the  number  of  the  sorts  of  diseases,  and  by 
observing  with  scrupulous  attention  the  essential 
difference  which  exists  between  the  same  symptoms 
according  as  they  arise  from  different  causes.'  It 
\f  upon  these  principles  that  he  founded  his  ex- 
cellent axioms  of  diagnosis,  and  complained  that 
physicians  had  not  sufficient  experience  to  recognise 
whether  weakness  in  diseases  was  the  consequence 
of  the  emptiness  of  the  vessels,  of  some  other  irri- 
tation, or  of  pain  and  the  intensity  of  the  malady , 
nor  could  they  discern  the  accidents  occasioned  by 
the  constitution  of  the  individual.  Thus  he  estab- 
lished between  active  and  passive  symptoms  a  dis- 
tinction which  he  believed  to  be  much  more  impor- 
tant than  the  classification  of  diseases  according  to 
species  founded  upon  pure  subtleties.  He  devoted 
his  whole  attention  to  the  remote  causes  of  disease, 
particularly  to  the  air  and  winds.  He  began  by  ex- 
plaining the  action  of  heat  and  cold  upon  the  human 
body,'  and  then  pointed  out  the  changes  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  season  and  weather  occasions  in  the 
general  constitution  He  thought  a  dry  atmosphere 
more  healthy  than  a  very  damp  one.'  He  regarded 
the  variations  of  the  weather  in  the  different  sea- 
sons as  a  sufficient  cause  for  a  number  of  diseases 
peculiar  to  each  part  of  the  year.  Many  of  these 
principles  have  perhaps  only  been  founded  upon  a 
single  observation  ;  indeed,  sometimes  his  observa- 
tions were  incorrect,  because  they  were  based  upon 
insufficient  reasonings.  When,  for  example,  he  met 
with  a  disease  in  a  town,  situated  opposite  to  such 
or  such  a  quarter  of  the  heavens,  he  did  not  fail  to 
attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  the  climate.  For  this 
reason  he  attributed  abortion  and  hydrocele  to  the 
north  wind,  and  the  fecundity  of  women  to  the  east 
wind.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  think  that  water 
possessed  particular  qualities  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent countries  where  it  was  met  with  and  the 
winds  to  which  it  was  exposed.  The  Humoral  Pa- 
thology, as  it  is  called,  or  the  theory  according  to 
which  all  maladies  are  explained  by  the  mixture  of 
the  four  cardinal  humours,  viz.,  Blood,  Bile,  Mucus 
or  Phlegm  (<p2.iy/ia),  and  Water,  is  found  in  the  wri 
tings  of  Hippocrates,  and  is  still  more  developed  by 
Plato.  The  common  source  of  all  these  humours 
is  the  stomach,  from  whence  they  are  attracted  by 
different  organs  when  diseases  develop  lllomhelve8.• 
To  each  of  these  four  humours  was  assigned  a  par- 
ticular source  ;  the  bile  is  prepared  in  the  liver,  the 
mucus  in  the  head,  and  the  water  in  the  spleen.* 
The  bile  causes  all  the  acute  diseases  ;  the  murof 
contained  in  the  head  occasions  catarrhs  and  rheu- 
matism ;■'  dropsy  depends  upon  an  affection  of  th« 


1.  (Aphiir..  aect.  ».,  y  82,  loin,  in.,  p.  747.1  —1.  (Aphur. 
aect.  ti. ,  i>  39,  p.  794.)  —  3.  (Apbor.,  a«ct.  n.,  4  71,  p.  738.)  —  4. 
(Comment.,  L,  in  Lib.  dn  Artie,  p.  312,  torn,  znu.,  A.,  «d 
Kuhn.)  —  5.  (Galan,  D«  Math.  Mad  ,  lib.  i., p.  15,  torn.  I.)— • 
(Apbor.,  t.,  aect  t.,  ♦  15,  torn.  iu.,  p.  740,  741.)  —  7  (Aphur., 
•act.  in.,  4  IS,  p  7SS.)  —  8.  (Da  Morb.,  bb.  it.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  US  . 
-  9.  (Ibad.) — 10  (Da  Loo.  in  Hian.  torn,  u,  p.  119.) 
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spleen.1  Tlie  quantity  of  the  bile  determines  the 
type  of  the  fever,  which  is  continued  (avvoxoc)  if  the 
mass  of  this  fluid  is  as  considerable  as  it  can  be  ; 
juotidian  if  it  is  less  abundant ;  tertian  if  it  is  still 
less  ;  and  quartan  if  there  is  mixed  with  it  a  certain 
proportion  of  viscous  black  bile,  or  atrabile."  This 
theory  of  the  Humours  is  also  exposed  in  a  much 
more  simple  manner  in  another  wor'r,  in  which  the 
autnor  attributes  all  diseases  to  the  mucus  and  bile.3 
The  Humoral  Pathology  was  developed  by  the  pu- 
pils of  Hippocrates  with  much  greater  precision  than 
it  had  been  before  ;  it  formed  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  system  of  the  Dogmatici,  and  has  been 
the  basis  of  all  those  invented  since.    ( Vid.  Doa- 

WATICI.) 

The  following  is  Sprengefs  analysis  of  the  Pa- 
thology of  Galen.  He  defines  health  to  be  that  state 
in  which  the  body  is  exempt  from  pain,  and  per- 
forms its  usual  functions  without  obstacle ;  and 
disease  to  be  the  contrary  to  this,  viz.,  that  state  of 
the  body  (diddtaic,  Karaanevrj)  in  which  the  functions 
are  disturbed.*  One  must  not  confound  with  this 
state  the  affection  (wudoc),  that  is  to  say,  the  efl'rct 
of  this  disturbance  of  the  functions.6  That  wbii-h 
determines  this  injury  is  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
the  sensible  effects  of  which  are  the  tTnyewrifiaTa, 
or  symptoms.6  Diseases  (dtadeaeic)  are  unnatural 
states  either  of  the  similar  parts  (6/ioio/iepij),  or  of 
the  organs  themselves  (bpy  avoid).1  Those  of  the 
similar  parts  proceed  in  general  from  the  want  of 
proportion  among  the  elements,8  of  which  one  or 
two  predominate.9  In  this  manner  arise  eight  dif- 
ferent dvonpaaiai.1*  The  affections  of  the  organs 
themselves  depend  upon  the  number,  the  figure,  the 
quantity,  or  the  situation  of  the  parts.11  Symptoms 
consist  either  in  the  derangement  of  a  function  or 
n  the  vicious  state  of  the  secretions.13  The  causes 
jf  disease  are  remote  or  proximate :  the  former 
jontribute,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  the  development 
of  diseases  ;  but  they  must  agree  perfectly  with 
each  other  to  give  rise  to  a  proximate  cause.  They 
nay  be  external  or  internal ;  (Jalen  calls  the  latter 
antecedent,  itporiyovfitvai,  and  the  former  primitive, 
TpoKarapKTiKai.i3  Those  which  are  internal  depend 
almost  always  upon  the  superabundance  (nX^doq) 
or  the  deterioration  of  the  humours  (Kwcoxv/iia1*). 
When  the  blood  is  in  too  great  a  quantity,  it  is  of 
importance  to  determine  whether  this  superabun- 
dance is  absolute,  or  only  with  reference  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  Hence  arise  two  kinds  of 
plethora  which  the  modern  schools  have  adopted.1* 
Galen  gives  to  every  disorder  of  the  humours  the 
name  of  putridity,  which  takes  place  every  time  that 
a  stagnant  humour  is  exposed  to  a  high  temperature 
without  evaporating.16  For  this  reason,  suppuration, 
and  even  the  sediment  of  urine,  are  proofs  of  putrid- 
ity.17 In  every  fever  there  is  a  kind  of  putridity 
which  gives  out  an  unnatural  heat,  which  becomes 
the  cause  of  fever,  because  the  heart,  and  afterward 
the  arterial  system,  takes  part  in  it 18  All  fevers 
arise  from  a  deterioration  of  humours,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ephemeral  fever,  which  pnceeds 


1.  (De  Affect.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  399,  400.)— 2.  (De  Nat.  Horn.,  torn. 

p.  369,  370  )— 3.  (De  Morb.,  lib.  i.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  167.)  —  4.  (De 
Olff.  Sympt.,  lib.  iii„  p.  43,  44,  tout,  vii.,  ed.  Kiihn.  —  Meth. 
Med.,  lib.  i.,  p.  41  ;  lib.  ii.,  p.  81,  torn,  x— De  Diff.  Morb.,  c.  ii., 
p.  837,  tr.m.  vi.)  — 5.  (De  Diff.  Sympt.,  1.  c  — De  Locis  Affect., 
lib.  i.,  c  3,  torn,  viii.,  p.  32.)— 6.  (De  Diff.  Sympt  ,  lib.  iii.,  p. 
43.  —  Meth.  Med.,  lib.  ii.,  p.  81 ,  torn,  x.)  —  7.  (Ibid.,  lib.  ix.,  p. 
646.)  — 8.  De  Diff.  Morb.,  c.  ii.,  p.  840,  torn,  vi.)— 9.  (Meth. 
Med.,  lib  ,x  ,  p.  646,  torn,  x.)— 10.  (De  Anomal.  Dyscras.,  p. 
739,  torn,  iii.)  — 11.  (Meth.  Med.,  1.  c.)  —  12.  (Meth.  Med.,  lib. 
irii.,  p.  811,  torn,  x.— De  Diff.  Sympt.,  p.  50,  torn,  vii.)— 13.  (De 
Tuenda  Valet.,  lib.  iv.,  p.  236,  torn  vi.)  —  14.  (De  Tuenda  Val- 
et., lib.  vi.,  p.  407,  torn,  vi.)  — 15.  (De  Plenitudine,  cap.  3,  p. 
522,  torn,  vii.)  —  16.  (Meth.  Med.,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  10,  p.  763,  torn, 
i.)— 17  (Comm.  3  in  lib.  iii.  Hippocr.,  Epidem.,  p.  740,  torn, 
rvii  ,  a  1—18  (De  Vena;  Sect.  Therap.,  p.  264.  torn,  xi  1 
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irom  i.  ^articular  affection  of  the  vi  vciko.1  Ainon^ 
the  intermittent  fevers,  Galen  attributes  the  quotid- 
ian to  the  disorder  of  the  phlegm,  t  he  tertian  to  that 
of  the  bile,  and  the  quartan  to  the  putrefaction  of 
the  black  bile,  or  atrabile.  This  last  humour  being 
the  most  difficult  to  set  in  motion,  requires  also  th>) 
most  time  to  bring  on  the  attack  A  very  extra' 
ordinary  thing,  says  Sprengel,  is,  Uiat  this  arbitrarj 
hypothesis  is  really  supported  by  a  great  number  01 
facts ;  and  hence  it  has  found,  even  in  modern 
times,  many  supporters  of  no  common  merit.*  Ga- 
len, like  Hippocrates,  explains  inflammation  verj 
simply  by  the  introduction  of  the  blood  into  a  par! 
which  did  not  before  contain  any.3  If  the  yneuma 
insinuates  itself  at  the  same  time,  the  inflammation 
is  then  pneumatic,  ixvev/jLarufirjc :  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  pure,  tp'Aey/wvufiiic,  when  the  blood  penetrates 
alone;  cedematous,  oidr/fia'  dx^r/c,  if  it  is  accompanied 
by  phlegm  ;  erysipelatous,  ipvoiiteXaTudric,  when  bile 
is  joined  with  it ;  and  schtrrous,  OKippuS-ng,  if  accom- 
panied by  atrabile.4  He  made  the  same  division 
of  hemorrhage  as  is  admitted  in  the  present  day ; 
he  divides  it  into  that  which  is  produced  by  anasto- 
mosis, dilatation,  &c.6 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  worns  relating 
to  Pathology  that  are  found  in  the  collection  of 
writings  that  bear  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  but  of 
these  none  are  undoubtedly  genuine  (see  Choulant, 
"Handbuch  der  Biicherkunde  fur  die  ^Eltere  Medi- 
cin,"  Leipzig,  1841):  1.  Tlepl  Novchjv,  "Be  Morbis;'' 
2.  Ilepi  Tladuv,  "  De  Affectionibus ;"  3.  Tlepl  rtij 
'Evroc  TladCtv,  "  De  Internis  Affectionibus  ."  4.  Hep 
TlapdEviuv,  "  De  Virginum  Morbis  ;"  5.  Tlepl  Tvvat 
Keiijc  ipuiTjof,  "  De  Natura  Muliebri ,"  6.  llepl  I'u 
vaiKeiuv,  "  De  Mulierum  Morbis  ;"  7.  Tlepl  'A<j>6pwv, 
"  De  Sterilibus ;"  and  8.  Tlepl  "Otpior,  "  De  Visu.'' 
The  principal  pathological  works  of  Galen  are,  1 
his  six  books  Ilepi  tCjv  TlenovdoTuv  Tonuv,  "  De  Lo 
cis  Affectis  ;"  2.  Tlepl  kiatpopae  Noonfiaruv,  1  De 
Differentiis  Morborum ;"  3.  Ilfpi  tuv  kv  role  JNcot?- 
jiaaiv  'Aitiuv,  "  De  Morborum  Oausis."  There  ia 
also  much  matter  relating  to  the  subject  of  Pathol- 
ogy to  be  found  in  several  other  parts  of  his  works. 

PATIBULUM.    (  Vid.  Furca.) 

PAT'INA  ( TieKavT],  dim.  Xendvwv  al.  lenapwv, 
XenavicTK'n,*'  "keKavlc,  second  dim.  XeKavidinv1),  a  basin 
or  bowl  of  earthenware,  rarely  of  bronze"  or  silver.' 

A  patina,  covered  with  a  lid  (operculum),  was 
sometimes  used  to  keep  grapes  instead  of  a  jar,1"  a 
proof  that  this  vessel  was  of  a  form  intermediate 
between  the  Patera  and  the  Olla,  not  so  flat  as 
the  former,  nor  so  deep  as  the  latter.  Hence  it  is 
compared  to  the  crater.11  (  Vid.  Crater.)  This  ac- 
count of  its  shape  accords  with  a  variety  of  uses  to 
which  it  was  applied,  viz ,  to  hold  water  and  a 
sponge  for  washing,18  and  clay  for  making  bricks,1' 
in  vomiting,14and  in  smelting  the  ore  of  quicksilver." 
But  its  most  frequent  use  was  in  cookery  and  phar- 
macy.16 Although  the  patera  and  the  olla  were  also 
used,  the  articles  of  diet  were  commonly  prepared, 
sometimes  over  a  fire,17  and  sometimes  without  fire, 
in  a  patina,  and  more  especially  when  they  were 
accompanied  with  sauce  or  fluid.18  Hence  the  word 
occurs  in  almost  every  page  of  Apicius,  De  Opsoniit 
(vid.  Opsonium)  ;  and  hence  came  its  synonyme  of- 


1.  (De  Diff.  Febr.,  lib.  i.,  p.  295,  296,  torn,  vii.)— 2.  (De  Diff 
Febr.,  lib.  ii.,  p.  336,  torn.  vii.  —  Compare  Eisner's  "  Beytr&gp 
zur  Fieberlehre,"  Konigsb.,  1789,  8vo.)  —  3.  (Meth.  Med.,  lib 
xiii.,  p.  876,  torn,  x.)  —  4.  (Ibid.,  p.  879,  torn,  x.)  —  5.  (Meth 
Med.,  lib.  v.,  p.  311,  torn,  x.)— 6.  (Athen.,  vi.,  p.  268.)— 7.  (Bek- 
ker,  Anec,  p.  794.)— 8.  (Pallad.,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  40.— Plin.,  H 
N.,  xxxiv.,  1 1 ,  s.  25.)  —  9.  (Treb.  Poll.,  Claud.,  p.  208,  c.)  —  10 
(Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  xii.,  43. * — 11.  (Schol  in  Aristoph.,  Acnarn. 
1109.)— 12.  (Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  598.)— 13.  (Aves,  1143,  1146.)— 
14.  (Id.,  Nub.,  904.)— 15.  (Phn.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  8,  s.  41.)— 16 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiii.,  2,  s.  33.)  — 17.  (Plaut.,  Pseud.,  HI.,  ii.,  51 
—  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  11,  s.  26  :  xrii.,  25,  s.  80  \  —  18.  (Hor 
Sat.,  I.,  iii.,  80.) 
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o^Oki).  In  the  same  bowl  the  food  was  commonly 
oroughi  to  iable,a  an  example  of  which  is  Xexdvuiv 
tuv  Xayuuv  Kpeuv,  i.  c,  "a  basin  of  stewed  hare  "3 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  thai  dishes  (vid.  Lanx.  Pa- 
tera) were  used  to  bring  to  table  those  articles  of 
food,  the  form  and  solidity  of  which  were  adapted 
to  such  vessels. 

The  silver  bowl  was  sometimes  ornamented,  as 
with  ivy-leaves  (hederata*),  or  by  the  insertion  of 
minors  (speallata1).  These  bowls  weighed  from 
10 'o  20  lbs.  each.  Vitellius,  wishing  to  obtain  an 
earthenware  bowl  of  immense  size,  had  a  furnace 
instructed  on  purpose  to  bake  it.6 

A  method  of  divination  by  the  use  of  a  basin  (>.£- 
\avofiavTtia,  is  mentioned  by  Tzetzes  on  Lvcophron, 
v  813. 

PATRES.    (Vid.  Patrick. ) 

PAT'lllA  POTESTAS.  Potestas  signifies  gen- 
erally a  power  or  faculty  of  any  kind  by  which  we 
do  anything.  "  Potestas."  says  Paulus,7  "  has 
several  significations  :  when  applied  to  magistratus, 
it  is  imperium  ,  in  the  case  of  children,  it  is  the  patria 
potestas;  in  the  case  of  slaves,  it  is  dominium." 
According  to  Paulus,  thpn,  potestas,  as  applied  to 
magistratus.  is  equivalent  to  imperium.  Thus  we 
find  potestas  associated  with  the  adjectives  praeto- 
ria.  consularis.  But  potestas  is  applied  to  magis- 
trates who  had  not  the  imperium,  as,  for  instance, 
to  quaestors  and  tribuni  plebis  ;a  and  potestas  and 
imperium  are  often  opposed  in  Cicero.  Thus  it 
«eems  that  this  word  potestas,  like  many  other 
Roman  terms,  had  both  a  wider  signification  and  a 
narrower  <>ne.  In  its  wider  signification  it  might 
mean  all  the  power  that  was  delegated  to  any  per- 
son by  the  state,  whatever  might  lie  the  extent  of 
that  power.  In  its  narrower  significations,  it  was. 
in  the  one  hand,  equivalent  to  iuiperiam ;  and,  on 
the  other,  it  expressed  the  power  of  those  function- 
iries  who  had  not  the  imperiom.  Sometimes  it 
was  used  to  express  a  magistratus,  as  a  person,1 
and  hen'.-e  in  the  Italian  language,  the  word  podes- 
ta  signifies  a  magistrate. 

Potestas  is  also  one  of  the  words  by  which  is  ex- 
pressed the  pcwer  that  one  private  person  has  over 
another,  the  other  two  being  maniis  and  mancipiurn 
The  potestas  is  either  dominica..  that  is,  ownership, 
as  exhibited  in  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
{vid.  Skrvcs),  or  patria,  as  exhibited  in  the  relation 
of  father  ana  child.  The  mancipinm  was  framed 
alter  the  analogy  of  the  potestas  dominica.  (Vid. 
Mancipium.) 

Patria  potestas,  then,  signifies  the  power  which  a 
Koman  father  had  over  the  persons  of  his  children 
grandchildren,  and  other  descendants  (filiifamthas. 
Jilurfamilias),  and  generally  all  the  rights  which  he 
had  by  virtue  of  his  paternity  The  foundation  ol 
the  patria  potestas  was  a  legal  marriage,  and  the 
birth  of  a  child  eavc  it  full  effect.  (Vid  Marruoi, 
Roman.) 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  patria  potestas  was 
ever  viewed  among  the  Romans  as  absolutely  equiv- 
alent to  the  dominica  potestas,  or  as  involving  own- 
ership ol  tbe  cnild ;  and  yet  the  original  notion  of 
the  patria  came  very  near  to  that  of  the  dominica 
potestas.  Originally  the  father  had  the  power  of 
life  and  death  o\er  his  son  as  a  member  of  his 
familia  :  he  could  sell  him,  and  so  bring  him  into 
the  mancipii  causa  ;  and  he  had  the  jus  noxee  dandi 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  being  liable  for 
the  delicts  of  his  child.    He  could  also  give  his 

i  (Photiua,  Lei.,  a.  v.)— 2.  (Xen.,  Cjrr.,  L,  3.  4  4. — Allien., 
:».,:..  149.  f.- Plain..  Mil.,  111.,  i.,  164.— Tor.,  E^n.,  IV  , 
46.— Hor.,  Sat.,  11,  vm.,  43  )— 3.  (Ar:»t.»ph.,  Achttm.,  JIM  )— 4. 
(Treb.  Poll.,  I.  c.)— 5.  (Fi.  Vopiic.,  Pnbua,  p.  S34.  <yl.  Si'-nm..) 
-6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxit.,  li  a.  46.- Jot.,  it.,  UO-lli  >-7. 
'Dir.  50,  tit  16,  a.  225.)— 8.  (Cic,  Pro  Clncnt.,  o  «T  -f  i.toe- 
*»..  Claud..  |3  —  .Tut..  Stit..  X.,  100  i 


daughter  in  marriage,  or  give  a  wife  to  his  son,  di 
vorce  his  child,  give  him  in  adoption,  and  emanci 
pate  him  at  his  pleasure. 

The  father  could  exheredate  his  son.  he  could 
substitute  another  person  as  heir  to  hun  (vid.  He 
res),  and  he  could,  by  his  will,  appoini  him  a  tutor 

The  general  rights  and  disabilities  of  a  filius- 
familias  may  be  thus  briefly  expressed  :  "The  child 
is  incapable,  in  his  private  rights,  of  any  power  ot 
dominion  ;  in  every  other  respect  he  is  capable  of 
legal  rights."1  The  incapacity  of  the  child  is  not 
really  an  incapacity  of  acquiring  legal  rights,  for 
the  child  could  acquire  by  contract,  for  instance; 
but  everything  that  he  acquired  was  acquired  for 
his  father. 

As  to  matters  that  belonged  to  the  jus  publi- 
cum, the  son  laboured  under  no  incapacities :  he 
could  vote  at  the  comitia  tributa.  he  could  fill  a 
magistratus,  and  he  could  be  a  tutor :  for  the  tute- 
la  was  considered  a  part  of  jus  publicum. 

The  child  had  connubium  and  commercium,  like 
any  Roman  citizen  who  was  sui  juris,  but  these 
legal  capacities  brought  to  him  no  present  power 
nr  ownership  His  marriage  was  legal  (justum), 
but  if  it  was  accompanied  with  the  in  manum  con- 
ventio,  his  wife  came  into  the  power  of  his'father, 
and  nut  into  the  power  of  the  son.  The  son's 
children  were  in  ali  cases  in  the  power  of  their 
grandfather  when  the  son  was. 

Inasmuch  as  he  had  commercium,  he  could  be  a 
witness  to  mancipations  and  testaments,  but  he 
could  not  have  property  nor  servitutes.  He  had 
the  testamenti  factio,  as  already  stated,  so  far  as 
to  be  a  witness  to  a  testament,  but  he  could  not 
make  a  testament,  for  he  had  nothing  to  dispose 
of;  and  he  could  not  have  a  heres. 

He  could,  as  already  observed,  acquire  rights 
for  his  father  by  contract,  but  none  for  himself,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  an  adstipulatio,  an  instance 
which  shows  the  difference  between  a  son  and  a 
slave.  ( Vid.  Obligations. )  But  he  could  incui 
obligations  and  could  be  sued  like  a  paterfamilias. 
The  foundation  of  these  rules  of  law  was  the  max- 
im that  the  condition  of  a  master  could  be  im- 
proved by  the  acts  of  his  slaves,  bin  not  made 
worse;  and  this  maxim  applied  equally  to  a  son 
and  a  slave  Between  the  father  and  the  son  no 
civiles  obligationcs  could  exist ;  neiiher  of  them, 
consequently,  could  have  a  right  of  action  against 
the  other.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  capacities  and  inca- 
pacities of  a  filiusianulias  and  a  fiiialaunlMs  as  to 
ohligationes ;  hut  the  reasons  alleged  liv  .Savigny 

|  seem  conclusively  to  show  thai  there  was  no  dlf- 

i  lerence  al  all 

The  ineapaciiy  ol  the  child  lo  acquire  for  huu- 

i  self,  and  his  capacity  lo  acquire  lor  his  father,  as 
well  as  their  mutual  incapacity  of  acquiring  rights 

,  of  action  against  one  another,  are  viewed  by  some 
modern  writers  as  a  consequence  of  a  legal  unity 
of  person,  while  others  allirm  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  such  a  fiction  in  the  Roman  law,  and  that  the 
assuinpfion  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  explain 
the  rule  of  law.  Indeed,  the  fiction  ol  such  a  unity 
is  quite  unnecessary,  for  the  fundamental  maxim 
already  referred  to,  that  a  man  may  be  made  richer, 
hut  not  poorer,  by  his  slaves  and  children,  is  a  sim- 
ple positive  rule.  Though  the  child  could  not  ac- 
quire for  himself,  yet  all  that  he  did  acquire  for 
his  father  might  become  his  own  in  the  event  ol 
his  father's  death,  a  circumstance  which  material 
ly  distinguished  the  acquisitions  of  a  son  from 
those  of  a  slave ;  and,  accordingly,  the  son  is  some- 
times, though  not  with  strict  propriety,  considered 
as  a  kind  of  joint  owner  with  his  father. 

|  I  <S»»iirojr.  Sy»n-ui,         n.,  52.) 
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The  rule  as  to  the  incapacity  of  a  filiusfamilias 
for  acquirii  g  property  was  first  varied  about  the 
time  of  Augustus,  when  the  son  was  empowered  to 
acquire  for  himself  and  to  treat  as  his  own  what- 
ever he  got  in  military  service.  This  was  the  cas- 
trense  peculium,  with  respect  to  which  the  son 
was  considered  as  a  person  sui  juris.1  But  if  the 
filiusfamilias  died  without  having  made  any  dispo- 
sition of  this  peculium,  it  came  to  the  father,  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  law  till  Justinian  altered 
it ;  but  in  this  case  the  property  came  as  peculium, 
not  as  hereditas.  The  privileges  of  a  filiusfamil- 
ias as  to  the  acquisition  of  property  were  extended 
under  Constantine  to  his  acquisitions  made  during 
the  discharge  of  civil  offices  ;  and  as  this  new  priv- 
ilege was  framed  after  the  analogy  of  the  castrense 
peculium,  it  was  designated  by  the  name  quasi 
castrense  peculium.  Farther  privileges  of  the 
same  kind  were  als ;  given  by  Constantine  and  ex- 
tended under  suDsequent  emperors  (bona  qua  patri 
ion  adquiruntur). 

The  patria  potestas  began  with  the  birth  of  a 
child  in  lawful  marriage.  If  a  Roman  had  by  mis- 
take married  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  no  con- 
nubium,  thiiking  that  connubium  existed,  he  was 
allowed  to  prove  his  case  (causa  erroris  probatio), 
upon  doing  which,  the  child  that  had  been  born  and 
the  wife  also  became  Roman  citizens,  and  from 
that  time  the  son  was  in  the  power  of  the  father. 
This  causa?  probatio  was  allowed  by  a  senatus 
consu'tum,3  which,  as  it  appears  from  the  context, 
and  a  comparison  with  Ulpian's  Fragments,3  was 
an  am  mdment  of  the  lex  JElia  Sentia.  Other  in- 
stances of  the  causae  probatio  are  mentioned  by 
Gaius. 

It  w  s  a  condition  of  the  patria  potestas  that 
the  chi  d  should  be  born  in  marriage.  By  the  old 
law  then,  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents 
did  not  legitimate  a  child  born  before  the  marriage. 
But  it  seems  to  have  early  become  the  fashion  for 
the  emperor,  as  an  act  of  grace,  to  place  such  child 
on  the  same  footing  as  legitimate  children.  The 
legitimation  per  subsequens  matrimonium  only  be- 
came an  established  rule  of  law  under  Constantine, 
and  was  introduced  for  the  advantage  of  children 
who  were  born  in  concubinage.  ( Vid.  Conoubina.) 
In  the  time  of  Theodosius  II.,  the  rule  was  estab- 
lished by  which  a  child  was  legitimated  per  obla- 
tionem  curiae.  To  these  two  modes  of  legitima- 
tion Justinian  added  that  per  rescriptum  principis. 
The  child  thus  legitimated  came  into  the  familia 
and  the  potestas  of  his  father  as  if  he  had  been 
born  in  lawful  marriage. 

The  patria  potestas  could  also  be  acquired  by 
either  of  the  modes  of  adoption.  (Vid.  Adoption, 
Roman.) 

The  patria  potestas  was  dissolved  in  various 
ways.  It  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  father, 
upon  which  event  the  grandchildren,  if  there  were 
any,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  the  power  of  their 
grandfather,  came  into  the  power  of  their  father, 
who  was  now  sui  juris  It  could  also  be  dissolved 
in  various  ways  during  the  lifetime  of  the  father. 
A  maxima  or  media  capitis  diminutio,  either  of 
the  parent  or  child,  dissolved  the  patria  potestas ; 
though,  in  the  case  of  either  party  sustaining  a  cap- 
itis diminutio  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  en- 
emy, the  relation  might  be  revived  by  postliminium. 
A  father  who  was  adrogated,  and,  consequently, 
sustained  a  minima  capitis  diminutio,  came,  togeth- 
er with  his  children,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  his 
power,  into  the  power  .-f  his  adoptive  father.  The 
emancipation  of  the  child  by  the  father  was  a  com- 
mon mode  of  dissolving  the  patria  potestas,  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  minima  capitis  diminutio. 

1  tJuv.,  Sat ,  ivi.,  51  )— S.  (Gaius,  i.,  67.)— 3.  (vii.,  4.) 
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was  chosen  a  vestal,  the  patria  potestas  ceased , 
and  in  the  later  period  it  was  also  dissolved  by 
the  son's  attaining  certain  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
honours.  The  potestas  of  the  father  might  cease 
without  the  son  becoming  sui  juris,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  son  being  given  in  adoption. 

The  term  patria  potestas  strictly  expresses  the 
power  of  the  father,  as  such,  which  arises  from  the 
paternal  relation ;  but  the  term  also  imports  the 
rights  of  the  child  as  a  filiusfamilias  or  filiafamilias. 
Of  these  rights  the  most  important  was  the  capa- 
city of  being  the  suus  heres  of  the  father.  Gen- 
erally the  parent  could  emancipate  his  child  at  his 
pleasure,  and  thus  deprive  him  of  the  rights  of  ag- 
nation ;  but  the  law  in  this  respect  was  altered  by 
Justinian,1  who  made  the  consent  of  the  child  ne- 
cessary. 

PATRI'CII.  This  word  is  evidently  a  deriva- 
tive from  pater,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  Ro 
man  writers  as  equivalent  to  senator.  Patricii 
therefore  signifies  those  who  belonged  to  the  pa 
tres  ilrex  patres  eos  (senatores)  voluit  nominari,  pa- 
triciosque  eorum  liberos  ;"a  though  it  seems  to  be  a 
mistake  in  these  writers  to  suppose  that  the  patri- 
cii were  only  the  offspring  of  the  patres  in  the 
sense  of  senators,  and  necessarily  connected  with 
them  by  blood.  The  connexion  was,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  a  much  wider  one,  but,  in  conse 
quence  of  it,  patres  and  patricii  are  sometimes  used 
as  convertible  terms,  so  that  patricii  stands  foi 
senators.3  The  words  patres  and  patricii  have  thus 
radically  the  same  meaning,  and  some  of  the  an- 
cients believed  that  the  name  patres  was  giver,  to 
that  particular  class  of  the  Roman  population  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  fathers  of  families  ;*  other* 
that  they  were  called  so  from  their  age,5  or  be- 
cause they  distributed  land  among  the  poorer  ci1 
izens,  as  fathers  did  among  their  children.*  Bu 
most  writers  refer  the  name  to  the  patrocinium 
whicli  the  patricians  exercised  over  the  whole 
state,  and  over  all  classes  of  persons  of  whom  it 
was  composed.7 

In  considering  who  the  patricians  were,  we  have 
to  distinguish  three  periods  in  the  history  of  Rome. 
The  first  extends  from  the  foundation  of  the  city 
down  to  the  establishment  of  the  plebeians  as  a  sec- 
ond order :  the  second,  from  this  event  down  to  the 
time  of  Constantine,  during  which  time  the  patri- 
cians were  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth,  and,  as  such, 
formed  a  distinct  class  of  Roman  citizens  opposed 
to  the  plebeians,  and  afterward  to  the  new  plebeian 
aristocracy  of  the  nobiles :  the  third  period  extends 
from  Constantine  down  to  the  middle  ages,  during 
which  the  patricians  were  no  longer  an  aristocracy 
of  birth,  but  were  persons  who  merely  enjoyed  a 
title,  first  granted  by  the  emperors,  and  afterward 
by  the  popes  also 

First  Period  :  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
the  establishment  of  the  plebeian  order.  Niebuhr's  re- 
searches into  the  early  history  of  Rome  have  estab 
lished  it  as  a  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  that  during  this 
period  the  patricians  were  the  whole  body  of  Ro- 
man citizens ;  that  they  were  the  populus  Komanus : 
and  that  there  were  no  other  real  citizens  besidet 
them.8  The  other  parts  of  the  Roman  population, 
namely,  clients  and  slaves,  did  not  belong  to  the 
populus  Romanus,  and  were  not  burghers  or  patri- 
cians.   The  senators  or  patres  (in  the  narrowei 


1.  (Nov.,  89,  c.  11.)— 2.  (Cic,  De  Repub.,  ii.,  12.— Liv.,  i.,  8 
—Dionys.,  ii.,  p.  83,  ed.  Sylburg.)— 3.  (Plut.,  Romul.,  13.— Ly 
dus,  De  Mens.,  i.,  20.— De  Mag.,  i.,  16.— Niebuhr,  Hist.  oi 
Rome,  i.,p.  336.)— 4.  (Pint.,  Dionys.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Sallust,  Cat. 
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sense  >f  the  word)  were  a  select  body  of  the  pop- 
ulus 01  patricians,  which  acted  as  their  represent- 
ative. The  burghers  or  patricians  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  three  distinct  tribes,  which  afterward  be- 
came united  into  the  sovereign  populus.  These 
tribes  had  founded  settlements  upon  several  of  the 
hills  which  were  subsequently  included  within  the 
precincts  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Their  names  were 
Ramne3,  Tities,  and  Luceres,  or  Ramnenses,  Titien- 
ees,  and  Luccrerises.  Each  of  these  tribes  consist- 
ed of  ten  juris,  and  each  curia  often  gentes,  and  of 
the  same  number  of  decuries,  which  were  establish- 
ed for  representative  and  military  purnoses.  ( Vid 
Senatus.)  The  first  tribe,  or  the  Ramnes,  were  a 
Latin  colony  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Romulus.  As  long  as  it  stood  alone  it 
contained  only  one  hundred  gentes,  and  had  a  sen- 
ate of  one  hundred  members.  When  the  Tities, 
or  Sabine  settlers  on  the  Quirinal  and  Virninal  Hills, 
under  King  Tatius,  became  united  with  the  Ram- 
nes, the  number  of  gentes,  as  well  as  that  of  sena- 
tors, was  increased  to  200.  These  two  tribes,  alter 
their  union,  continued  probably  for  a  considerable 
time  to  be  the  patricians  of  Rome,  untd  the  third 
tribe,  the  Luceres,  which  chiefly  consisted  of 
Etruscans,  who  had  settled  on  the  Caelian  Hill, 
also  became  united  with  the  other  two  as  a  third 
tribe.  When  this  settlement  was  made  is  not  cer- 
tain :  some  say  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  Rom- 
ulus ;l  others,  that  it  took  place  at  a  later  time.' 
But  the  Etruscan  settlement  was  in  all  probability 
older  than  that  of  the  Sabines,5  though  it  seems 
occasionally  to  have  received  new  bands  of  Etrus- 
can settlers  even  as  late  as  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic. 

The  amalgamation  of  these  three  tribes  did  not 
fake  place  at  once :  the  union  between  Latins  and 
Sabines  is  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Romulus,  though 
it  docs  no'  appear  to  have  been  quite  perfect,  since 
the  Latins  on  some  occasions  claimed  a  superiority 
over  the  Sabines.*  The  Luceres  existed  for  a  long 
lime  as  a  separate  tribe  without  enjoying  the  same 
rights  as  the  two  other  tribes,  until  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  himself  an  Etruscan,  caused  them  to  be 
placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  others. 
For  this  reason  he  is  said  to  have  increased  the 
number  of  senators  to  300s  (compare  Senatus), 
ind  to  have  added  two  vestal  virgins  to  the  exist- 
ing number  of  four.*  The  Luceres,  however,  are, 
notwithstanding  this  equalization,  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  tribes  by  the  name  patres 
or  patricii  minorum  gentium ;  though  this  name  is 
also  applied  to  other  members  of  the  patricians, 
t.  g.,  to  those  plebeian  families  who  were  admitted 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus  into  the  three  tribes,  and  in 
comparison  with  these,  the  Luceres  are  again  call- 
ed patres  majorum  gentium.''  That  this  distinction 
between  patricii  majorum  and  minorum  gentium 
was  kept  up  in  private  life  at  a  time  when  it  had 
no  value  whatever  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is 
clear  from  Cicero.'  Tullus  Hoatiliua  admitted 
several  of  the  noble  gentes  of  Alba  among  the  pa- 
tricians (in  patres  legit),*  viz.,  the  Tullu  (Julii  !), 
Servilri,  Quinctii,  Geganii,  Curiatii,  and  Clomi,  to 
tfhich  Dionysius18  adds  the  gens  Metilia.  Ancus 
darcius  admitted  the  Tarquinii,"  Tarquinius  Pris- 
ms the  Tullu, "  Servius  Tullius  Hie  Uctavii,"  and 
.•ven  Tarquinius  Superbus  seems  to  have  had  simi- 

1.  (Fe«t.,  ■.  v.  Cmliua  Mona  and  Lucerea.— Vhitu,  Do  Ling. 
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lar  intentions.1  We  do  not  hear  tha  the  numoo 
of  gentes  was  increased  by  these  admissions,  and 
must  therefore  suppose  that  some  of  them  had  al- 
ready become  extinct,  and  that  the  vacancies 
which  thus  arose  were  filled  up  with  these  new 
burghers  3  During  the  time  of  the  Republic,  dis- 
tinguished strangers  and  wealthy  pleheians  were 
occasionally  made  Roman  patricians,  e.  g.,  Appius 
Claudius  and  his  gens,3  and  Domitius  ^nobarbus.4 
As  regards  the  kingly  period,  the  Roman  historians 
speak  as  if  the  kings  had  had  the  power  of  raising 
a  gens  or  an  individual  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  'La  king  could  not  do  this 
without  the  consent  of  ae  senate  and  the  curies ; 
and  hence  Livy5  makes  Canuleius  say,  "  per  co-op- 
tationem  in  patres,  aut  ab  regibus  lecti,"  which 
lectio,  of  course,  required  the  sanction  of  the  body 
of  patricians.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  such  an 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  patrician  could  only  be 
granted  by  the  senate  and  the  populus.6 

Since  there  were  no  other  Roman  citizens  but  the 
patricians  during  this  period,  we  cannot  speak  of 
any  rights  or  privileges  belonging  to  them  exclu- 
sively ;  they  are  all  comprehended  under  Civitas 
(Roman)  and  Gens.  Respecting  their  relations 
to  the  kings,  see  Comitia  Curiata  and  Senatus. 
During  this  early  period  we  can  scarcely  speak 
of  the  patricians  as  an  aristocracy,  unless  we  re- 
gard their  relation  to  the  clients  in  this  light.  ( Via. 
Cliens.) 

Second  Period :  from  the  establishment  of  the  ple- 
beian order  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  At  the  time 
when  the  plebeians  became  a  distinct  class  of  cit- 
izens, who  shared  certain  rights  with  the  patricians, 
the  latter  lost  in  so  far  as  these  rights  no  longer 
belonged  to  them  exclusively.  But  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  rights,  and  those  the  most  im- 
portant ones,  still  remained  in  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  patricians,  who  alone  were  cives  op- 
'imo  jure,  and  were  the  patres  of  the  nation  in  the 
same  sense  as  before.  All  civil  and  religious  of- 
fices were  in  their  possession,  and  they  continued, 
as  before,  to  be  the  populus,  the  nation  now  consist- 
ing of  the  populus  and  the  plebes.  This  distinction, 
which  Livy  found  in  ancient  documents,7  seems, 
however,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  have  fallen  into 
oblivion,  so  that  the  historian  seems  to  be  scarcely 
aware  of  it,  and  uses  populus  for  the  whole  body 
of  citizens,  including  the  plebeians.  Under  the 
Antonines,  the  term  populus  signified  all  the  citi- 
zens with  the  exception  of  the  patricii."  In  their 
relation  to  the  plebeians  or  the  commonalty,  the 
patricians  now  were  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth. 
A  person  born  of  a  patrician  family  was  and  re- 
mained a  patrician,  whether  he  was  rich  or  poor, 
whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  senate  or  an 
eques,  or  held  any  of  the  great  offices  of  the  state 
or  not ;  there  was  no  power  that  could  make  a  pa- 
trician a  plebeian.  As  regards  the  census,  he 
might,  indeed,  not  belong  to  the  wealthy  classes,  but 
Ins  rank  remained  the  same.  Instances  of  reduced 
patricians  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  are 
the  father  of  M  iEiuilius  Scaurus,  and  the  family 
of  the  Sullas  previous  to  the  tune  of  the  great  dic- 
tator of  that  name.  The  only  way  in  which  a  pa 
triciarj  might  become  a  plebeian  was  when,  of  Ilia 
own  accord,  he  left  his  gens  and  curia,  gave  up  the 
sacra,  dec.'  A  plebeian,  on  the  other  hand,  or 
even  a  stranger,  might,  as  we  stated  above,  be 
made  a  patrician  by  a  lex  curiata.  But  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  very  seldom  ;  and  the 
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consequence  was,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  cen- 
turies the  number  of  patrician  families  became  so 
•apidly  diminished,  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
Republic  there  were  not  more  than  fifty  such  fami- 
lies.1 Julius  Caesar,  by  the  lex  Cassia,  raised  sev- 
eral plebeian  families  to  the  rank  of  patricians,  in 
order  1hat  they  might  be  able  to  continue  to  hold 
the  ancient  priestly  offices  which  still  belonged  to 
their  order."  Augustus  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
do  the  same  by  a  lex  Saenia.3  Other  emperors 
followed  these  examples  :  Claudius  raised  a  num- 
ber of  senators,  and  such  persons  as  were  born  of 
illustrious  parents,  to  the  rank  of  patricians  ;*  Ves- 
pasian, Titus,  and  other  emperors  did  the  same.6 
The  expression  for  this  act  of  raising  persons  to 
the  rank  of  patricians  was  in  patricios  or  in  familiam 
vatriciam  adligere. 

Although  the  patricians,  throughout  this  whole 
period,  had  the  character  of  an  aristocracy  of  birth, 
yet  their  political  rights  were  not  the  same  at  all 
times.  The  firsi  centuries  of  this  period  are  an 
almost  uninterrupted  struggle  between  patricians 
and  plebeians,  in  which  the  former  exerted  every 
means  to  retain  their  exclusive  rights,  but  which 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  political  equality 
of  the  two  orders.  (Val.  Plebs.)  Only  a  few  in- 
significant priestly  offices,  and  the  performance  of 
certain  ancient  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  re- 
mained Ihe  exclusive  privilege  of  the  patricians, 
of  which  they  were  the  prouder,  as  in  former  days 
their  religious  power  and  significance  were  the 
basis  of  their  political  superiority.6  At  the  time 
when  the  struggle  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
ceased,  a  new  kind  of  aristocracy  began  to  arise 
at  Rome,  which  was  partly  based  upon  wealth  and 
partly  upon  the  great  offices  of  the  Republic,  and 
Jhe  term  nobiles  was  given  to  all  persons  whose 
ancestors  had  held  any  of  the  curule  offices.  ( Com- 
pare Novi  Homines.)  This  aristocracy  of  nobiles 
threw  the  old  patricians,  as  a  body,  still  more  into 
the  shade,  though  both  classes  of  aristocrats  united 
as  far  as  was  possible  to  monopolize  all  the  great 
offices  of  the  state  ;7  but,  although  the  old  patri- 
cians were  obliged  in  many  cases  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  nobiles,  yet  they  could  never  sup- 
press the  feeling  of  their  own  superiority  ;  and  the 
veneration  which  historical  antiquity  alone  can  be- 
stow, always  distinguished  them  as  individuals 
from  the  nobiles.  How  much  wealth  gradually 
gained  the  upper  hand,  is  seen  from  the  measure 
adopted  about  the  first  Punic  war,  by  which  the 
expenses  for  the  public  games  were  no  longer  given 
from  the  aerarium,  but  were  defrayed  by  the 
aediles ;  and  as  their  office  was  the  first  step  to 
the  great  offices  of  the  Republic,  that  measure  was 
a  tacit  exclusion  of  the  poorer  citizens  from  those 
offices.  Under  the  emperors  the  position  of  the 
patricians  as  a  body  was  not  improved  ;  the  filling 
up  of  the  vacancies  in  their  o  der  by  the  emperors 
began  more  and  more  to  assume  the  character  of 
an  especial  honour,  conferred  upon  a  person  for  his 
good  services  or  merely  for  personal  distinction,  so 
that  the  transition  from  this  period  to  the  third  had 
been  gradually  preparing. 

Respecting  the  great  political  and  religious  priv- 
ileges which  the  patricians  at  first  possessed  alone, 
but  afterward  were  compelled  to  share  with  the 
plebeians,  see  Plebs,  and  the  articles  treating  of 
the  several  Roman  magistracies  and  priestly  of- 
fices.   Compare  also  Gens,  Curia,  Senatus. 

In  their  dress  and  appearance  the  patricians 
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were  scarcely  distinguished  from  the  rest  a;  tht 
citizens,  unless  they  were  senators,  curule  magis- 
trates, or  equites,  in  which  case  they  wore,  like 
others,  the  ensigns  peculiar  to  these  classes.  The 
only  thing  by  which  they  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished in  their  appearance  from  other  citizens, 
was  a  peculiar  kind  of  shoes,  which  covered  the 
whole  foot  and  part  of  the  leg,  though  they  were 
not  as  high  as  the  shoes  of  senators  and  curule 
magistrates.  These  shoes  were  fastened  with  four 
strings  'corrigia  or  lora  patricia),  and  adorned  with  a 
lunula  on  the  top.1  Festus"  states  that  mulleus 
was  the  name  of  the  shoes  worn  by  the  patricians ; 
but  the  passage  of  Varro  which  he  adduces  only 
shows  that  the  mullei  (shoes  of  a  purple  colour) 
were  worn  by  the  curule  magistrates.3 

Third  Period:  from  the  lime  of  Constantine  to  tht 
Middle  Ages.  From  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
dignity  of  patricius  was  a  personal  title,  which  con 
ferred  on  the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted  a 
very  high  rank  and  certain  privileges.  Hitherto 
patricians  had  been  only  genuine  Roman  citizens, 
and  the  dignity  had  descended  from  the  father  to 
his  children;  but  the  new  dignity  was  created  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  not  bestowed  on  old  Ro- 
man families ;  but  it  was  given,  without  any  regard 
to  persons,  to  such  men  as  had  for  a  long  time  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  good  and  faithful  services 
to  the  Empire  cr  the  emperor.  This  new  dignity 
was  not  hereditary,  but  became  extinct  with  the 
death  of  the  person  on  whom  it  was  conferred  ;  and 
when,  during  this  period,  we  read  of  patrician  fami- 
lies, the  meaning  is  only  that  the  head  of  such  a  fam- 
ily was  a  patricius  *  The  name  patricius,  during  this 
period,  assumed  the  conventional  meaning  of  father 
of  the  empire,6  and  those  who  were  thus  distin- 
guished occupied  the  highest  rank  among  the  illus- 
tres ;  the  consuls  alone  ranked  higher  than  a  pa- 
tricius.6 The  titles  by  which  a  patricius  was  dis- 
tinguished were  magnificentia,  celsitudo,  eminen- 
tia,  and  magnitudo.  They  were  either  engaged  ir. 
actual  service  (for  they  generally  held  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state,  at  the  court,  and  in  the  prov- 
inces), and  were  then  called  patricii  prasentales, 
or  they  had  only  the  title,  and  were  called  patricii 
codicillares  or  honora.ru.1  All  of  them,  howevei, 
were  distinguished  in  their  appearance  and  dress 
from  ordinary  persons,  and  seldom  appeared  before 
the  public  otherwise  than  in  a  carriage.  The  em- 
perors were  generally  very  cautious  in  bestowing 
this  great  distinction,  though  some  of  the  most  ar- 
bitrary despots  conferred  the  honour  upon  young 
men,  and  even  on  eunuchs.  Zeno  decreed  that  no 
one  should  be  made  partricius  who  had  not  been 
consul,  praefect,  or  magister  militum.8  Justinian, 
however,  did  away  with  some  of  these  restrictions. 
The  elevation  to  the  rank  of  patricius  was  testified 
to  the  person  by  a  writ  called  diploma.9 

This  new  dignity  was  not  confined  to  Romans 
or  subjects  of  the  Empire,  but  was  sometimes 
granted  to  foreign  princes,  such  as  Odoacer,  the 
chief  of  the  Heruli,  and  others.  When  the  popes 
of  Rome  had  established  their  authority,  they  also 
assumed  the  right  of  bestowing  the  title  of  patricius 
on  eminent  persons  and  princes,  and  many  of  the 
German  emperors  were  thus  distinguished  by  the 
popes.  In  several  of  the  Germanic  kingdoms  the 
sovereigns  imitated  the  Roman  emperors  and  popes 
by  giving  to  their  most  distinguished  subjects  the 

1.  (Senec,  De  Tranq.  An.,  11— Pint.,  Qusesl.  Rom.,  75.— 
Stat.,  Sylv.,  v.,  2,  27.— Martial,  i  ,50  ;  ii.,29.)— 2.  (s.  v.MulleosJ 
— 3.  (Compare  Dion  Cass  ,  lim.,  43.)— 4.  (Zosiin  ,  ii ,  40. — Cas 
siod.,  Variar.,vi.,  2.)— 5.  (Ainin.  Marc,  xxix.,  2.— Cod.  12,  tit  3. 
I)  5.)— 6.  (Isidor  ,  .x.,  4,  1,  3.— Cod.  3,  tit.  24,  s.  3  ;  12,  tit.  3,  * 
|  3.)— 7.  (Carhiod.,  viii.,  9.— Savaron  ad  Sidon.  Apoll.,  I.,  3.)— 8 
j  (Cod.  3,  tit.  24,  s.  3.)— 9.  (Sidon  Apoll.,  v.,  16.— Suidas,  s 
I  VnauvareMiov. — Compare  Cassind..  vi.,  2  ■  viii..  21  fcc.) 
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(jtle  of  patricius,  but  these  patricii  were  ai  all  limes 
much  lower  in  rank  than  the  Roman  paincii,  a  ti- 
tle of  which  kings  and  emperors  themselves  were 
proud.1 

PATRI.MI  ET  MATRIMI,  also  called  Patrimes 
et  Malrimes,  were  those  children  whose  parents 
were  both  alive2  {matrim.es;  called  by  Dionysuis3 
ifi<pLda?.£tc),  in  the  same  way  as  pater  patnmus  sig- 
nifies a  father  whose  own  father  is  still  alive.' 
Servius,1  however,  confines  the  term  patnmi  et 
Mtrimi  to  childreu  born  of  parents  who  had  been 
married  by  the  religious  ceremony  called  confarre- 
atio :  it  appears  probable  that  this  is  the  correct 
use  of  the  term,  and  that  it  was  only  applied  to 
such  children  so  long  as  their  parents  were  alive. 
We  know  that  the  damines  majores  vere  obliged 
to  have  been  born  of  parents  who  had  been  mar- 
ried by  confarreatio  ;*  and  as  the  children  called 
patnmi  el  matnmi  are  almost  always  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,' 
the  statement  of  Servius  is  rendered  more  proba- 
ble, since  the  same  reason  which  confined  the  of- 
fice of  the  flarnines  majores  to  those  born  of  pa- 
rents who  had  been  married  by  confarreatio,  would 
also  apply  to  the  children  of  such  marriages,  who 
would  probably  be  thought  more  suitable  for  the 
service  of  the  gods  than  the  offspring  of  other  mar- 
riages." 

PATRONOMI  (Ttarpovo/iOi)  w«" «  magistrates 
dt  Sparta,  who  exercised,  as  it  •,  a  paternal 
power  over  the  whole  state.  Pau~..  is9  says  that 
they  were  instituted  by  Cleoinenes,  who  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  yepuvaia  by  establishing  patronoini 
in  their  place.  The  yepuvoia,  however,  was  not 
abolished  by  Cleomenes,  as  it  is  again  spoken  of 
by  Pausanias.10  and  also  in  inscriptions.  The  pa- 
ironomi  are  mentioned  by  Philostratus11  among  the 
principal  magistrates  along  with  the  gymnasiarchs 
and  ephori  ;  and  their  office  is  also  spoken  of  by  Plu- 
tarch. *  Their  number  is  uncertain ;  but  Bockh13 
has  shown  that  they  succeeded  to  the  powers  which 
the  ephori  formerly  possessed,  and  that  the  first  pa- 
tronomus  was  the  i-uwpoc  of  the  slate,  that  is,  gave 
his  name  to  the  year,  as  the  first  ephorhad  former- 
ly done.1* 

PATRO'NUS.  The  act  of  manumission  created 
a  new  relation  between  the  manuimssor  and  the 
slave,  which  was  analogous  to  that  between  father 
and  son.  The  manuimssor  became,  with  respect  to 
the  manumitted  person,  his  patronus,  and  the  manu- 
mitted person  became  the  hbertus  of  the  manuiuis- 
sor.  The  word  patronus  (from  paler)  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  relation.  If  the  manuimssor  was  a 
woman,  she  became  patrona  ;  and  the  use  of  this 
word  instead  of  matrona  appears  to  be  explained  by 
the  nature  of  the  patronal  rights.  Viewed  with 
reference  to  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  this  patronal 
relation  must  he  considered  a  part  of  the  ancient 
clientela  ;  but  from  the  time  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
at  least,  whici  contained  legislative  provisions  gen- 
erally on  the  subject  of  patronal  rights,  we  may 
consider  tin;  relation  of  patronus  and  hbertus  as  the 
same  both  in  the  case  of  patrician  and  plebeian 
mnnumissores. 

The  hbertus  adopted  the  gentile  name  of  the 
tnanumissor.  Cicero's  freedman  Tiro  was  called 
M  Tullius  Tiro.  The  libertus  owed  respect  and 
•{latitude  to  his  patron,  and  in  ancient  times  the  pa- 

I  (Rein  hi  Ervh  und  Grulicr'»  Encyclop.,  a.  ».  Pmncier.) — 
I  (Festiia,  ■.  ».  FUminia.)— 3.  (n.,22.) — \.  <F««tua,  i.  r.  Pnter 
Ilt.-.)-5.  (ad  Vin? ,  Oeora.,  I,  31.)— 6.  (Tac,  Ann.,  i».,  18.— 
Qaius.  i.,  113.)— 7.  (Cic.  be  Hur.  rc»|i.,  II. — Lt».,  nun  ,  3. 
— Gell.,  i.,  12.— Tnnt.,  Hut.,  i».,  53.— Macrob..  Salum.,  6.— 
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iron  might  punish  ium  in  a  summary  a  ay  tor  net 
lecting  those  duties.  This  obligation  extended  tc 
the  children  of  the  libertus,  and  the  duty  was  due 
to  the  children  of  the  patron  In  later  times  the 
patron  had  the  power  of  relegating  an  ungrateful 
freedman  to  a  certain  distance  from  Rome,  a  law 
probably  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus  1  In  the 
time  of  Nero  it  was  proposed  to  pass  a  senatus  con- 
sultum  which  should  give  a  patron  the  power  o' 
reducing  his  freedman  to  slavery  if  he  misconduct- 
ed himself  towards  his  patron.  The  measure  wa» 
not  enacted,  but  this  power  was  given  to  the  patron 
under  the  later  emperors.  The  lex  .Elia  Sentia 
gave  the  patron  a  right  of  prosecuting  lus  freedman 
for  ingratitude  iut  ingratum  accusarc" ).  An  ingratus 
was  also  called  libertus  impius,  as  beina  deficient  in 
pietas. 

If  the  libertus  brought  an  action  against  the  p«. 
tronus  {in  jus  vocavit),  he  was  himself  liable  to  a 
special  action  on  the  case  and  he  could  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  institute  a  capital  charge  against  his 
patron.  The  libertus  was  bound  to  support  the 
patron  and  his  children  in  case  of  necessity,  and  to 
undertake  the  management  of  his  property  and  the 
tutela  of  his  children  :  if  he  refused,  he  was  in 
gratus.4 

If  a  slave  were  the  property  of  several  masters, 
and  were  manumitted  by  all  of  them,  and  became  a 
Roman  citizen,  all  of  them  were  his  patroni. 

The  manurnissor  could  secure  to  himself  farthet 
rights  over  his  libertus  by  a  stipulatio,  or  by  taking 
an  oath  from  him.  The  subjects  of  such  agree- 
ments were  gifts  from  the  libertus  to  the  patronus 
{dona  et  munera)  and  services  {opera).  The  oath 
was  not  valid  unless  the  person  was  a  libertus 
when  he  took  it  If,  then,  he  took  the  oath  as  a 
slave,  he  had  to  repeat  it  as  a  freeman,  which  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage  of  Cicero  in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  freedman  Chrysogonus.*  These 
operae  were  of  two  kinds,  officiales,  which  consisted 
in  respect  and  affection,  and  fabriles,  which  are  ex- 
plained by  iheterm  itself.  The  officiales  determined 
by  the  death  of  the  patronus,  unless  there  was  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary  ;  hut  the  fabriles,  being 
of  the  nature  of  money  or  money's  worth,  passed 
to  the  heredes  of  the  patronus  like  any  other  prop- 
erty. The  patronus,  when  he  commanded  the  operas 
of  his  libertus,  was  said  "  ei  operas  indicere  or  tm 
ponere."1 

The  patron  could  not  command  any  services 
which  were  disgraceful  ^tnrpes)  or  dangerous  to  life, 
such  as  prostitution  or  fighting  in  the  amphitheatre  , 
but  if  the  libertus  exercised  any  art  or  calling  (arti- 
fieium),  even  if  he  learned  it  after  his  manumission, 
the  operae  in  respect  of  it  were  due  to  the  patron. 

The  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  released  freedmen 
(except  those  who  followed  the  ars  ludicra,  or  hired 
themselves  to  fight  with  beasts)  from  all  obligation 
as  to  gifts  or  opera;  who  had  begotten  two  children 
and  had  them  in  their  power,  or  one  child  five 
years  old.' 

If  liberty  was  given  directly  by  a  testament  'he 
testator  was  the  manurnissor,  and  his  patrnnal  i  umts 
would  consequently  belong  to  his  children  :  if  it  was 
given  indirectly,  that  is,  per  fideicommissum,  the 
person  who  performed  the  act  of  manumission  was 
the  patronus.  In  those  cases  where  a  slave  ob- 
tained his  freedom  under  the  senatus  consultum  Sila- 
nianum,  the  pnetor  could  assign  him  a  patronus  , 
and  if  this  was  not  done,  that  person  was  the  patron 
of  whom  the  libertus  had  last  been  the  slave.* 

The  patronal  rights  were  somewhat  restricted 

1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  nil.,  20  —Dion,  >.,  13.)— 2  (Dig.  40,  tit.  9 
a.  30.)— 3.  (Gains,  it.,  40.)— 4.  (Dir.  37,  in.  14,  I.  19.)— 5  (•» 
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when  the  act  jf  manumission  was  not  altogether 
ihe  free  act  of  the  mamunissor.  For  instance,  the 
manumissor  per  fideicommissum  had  all  the  patronal 
rights,  except  trie  power  to  prosecute  for  ingratus, 
the-  right  to  be  supported  by  the  libertus,  and  to 
stipulate  for  munera  and  operae  :  his  rights  against 
the  property  of  the  libertus  were,  however,  the 
same  as  those  of  any  other  manumissor.1  If  a 
slave  had  given  money  to  another  person  in  order 
that  this  other  person  might  purchase  and  manumit 
him,  the  manumissor  had  no  patronal  right,  and  he 
lost  even  the  name  of  patron,  if  he  refused  to  per- 
form the  act  for  which  he  had  received  the  money, 
and  allowed  the  slave  to  compel  him  to  perform  his 
agreement,  which  the  slave  could  do  by  a  constitu- 
tion of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.a  If  a  master 
manumitted  his  slave  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of 
money,  he  retained  all  patronal  rights,  but  he  could 
not  stipulate  for  operae.  A  person  who  purchased  a 
slave,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  purchase  agreed 
to  manumit  him,  had  all  patronal  rights  except  the 
right  of  prosecuting  for  ingratitude  in  case  the  slave 
compelled  him  to  manumit  pursuant  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.3 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  support  his  freed- 
man  in  case  of  necessity,  and  if  he  did  not,  he  lost 
his  patronal  rights  :  the  consequence  was  the  same 
*f  he  brought  a  capital  charge  against  him.  The 
tx  ^Elia  Sentia,  among  its  various  provisions,  con- 
tained several  that  related  to  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  patron. 

A  capitis  diminutio,  either  of  the  patron  or  the 
libertus,  dissolved  the  relation  between  them.  (See 
Tacit.,  Hist.,  ii.,  92,  where  "jura  libertorum"  means 
"jura  patronorum"  or  "jura  in  libertos.")  The  re- 
lation was  dissolved  when  the  libertus  obtained  in- 
genuitas  by  the  natalium  restitutio,  but  not  when 
he  merely  obtained  the  jus  aureorum  annulorum. 
(Vid.  Ingenuus.) 

The  most  important  of  the  patronal  rights  related 
to  the  property  of  liberti  who  died  intestate  or  hav- 
ing made  a  testament. 

The  subject,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Ante-Justinian 
period,  may  be  distributed  under  the  two  following 
heads:  1.  The  ordinary  rules  of  law,  and,  2.  the 
extraordinary:  the  former  comprehend  the  rules  of 
the  old  civil  law,  and  the  edict  on  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessio ;  and  the  latter,  the  bonorum  possessio  con- 
tra tabulas  liberti  and  contra  suos  non  naturales, 
the  bonorum  possessio  contra  tabulas  libertae,  and 
the  right  to  a  virilis  pars  which  was  given  by  the 
lex  Papia  Poppasa. 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  a  freedman 
died  intestate  without  sui  heredes,  the  patronus 
was  his  heir.  This  right  was  viewed  as  a  right  of 
agnation.  The  legitima  patronorum  tutela  was  not 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it 
was  a  legal  consequence  of  the  rule  as  to  inherit- 
ance.* In  the  case  of  an  intestate  Iiberta,  who 
could  not  have  a  suus  heres,  the  patron  was  heres. 
The  senatus  consultum  Orfitianum,  which  was 
passed  after  Gaius  wrote,4  and  in  the  last  year  but 
one  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  made  an  alteration 
in  this  respect.  The  passage  of  Ulpian,6  which 
was  written  when  this  senatus  consultum  was  in 
force,  says  that,  if  a  Iiberta  died  intestate,  the  pa- 
tron succeeded  to  her  property,  because  a  mother 
could  not  have  sui  heredes ;  yet  Ulpian  himself 
says  that,  whether  the  mother  was  ingenua  or  liber- 
tina,  the  children  could  succeed  to  her  inheritance 
by  the  senatus  consultum  Orfitianum.  This  appa- 
rent contradiction  is  removed  by  the  supposition  that 
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the  senatus  consultum  gave  the  ch  idren  in  auch  cat 

ses  an  equal  right  with  the  patron. 

These  patronal  rights  belonged  both  to  a  patronua 
and  a  patrona,  and  to  the  liberi  of  a  patronus.1  The 
male  children  of  the  patronus  had  the  same  rights 
as  the  patronus  himself ;  but  the  females  had  only 
the  rights  which  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  to  the 
males,  and  they  had  not  the  bonorum  possessio 
contra  tabulas  testament!  liberti  aut  ab  intestato 
contra  suos  heredes  non  naturales,  until  these  rights 
were  given  them  by  the  lex  Papia  Poppaea.1  A  dif- 
ficulty which  is  raised  by  a  passage  in  Justinian's 
legislation  on  the  patronal  rights  is  discussed  by 
Unterholzner.'  It  seems  that  the  children  of  a  pa- 
trona had  not,  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  same  rights 
as  the  children  of  a  patronus ,  but  the  lex  Papia 
Poppaea  probably  made  some  change  in  this  re- 
spect.* 

In  order  that  these  patronal  rights  should  exist, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  libertus  must  have  been 
made  free  by  a  Roman  citizen,  and  have  become  a 
Roman  citizen  by  the  act  of  manumission  Ac- 
cordingly, if  a  person  obtained  the  citizenship,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  special  granl 
of  the  jus  patronatus  in  order  that  he  might  have 
patronal  rights  against  his  then  freedmen,  who  musi 
also,  at  the  sair.e  time,  become  Roman  citizens.5  A 
capitis  diminutio,  as  already  observed,  either  of  thf 
patron  or  the  libertus,  destroyed  the  patronal  rights 
to  the  inheritance.6 

If  there  were  several  patroni  or  patrons,  they 
divided  the  inheritance  equally,  though  their  shares 
in  the  libertus  when  a  slave  might  have  been  un- 
equal. These  patronal  rights  resembled  a  joint- 
tenancy  in  English  law,  for  the  surviver  or  survi- 
vers  of  the  patroni  had  all  the  patronal  rights  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  children  of  a  deceased  patronus. 
A  son  of  a  patron  also  claimed  the  inheritance  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  grandson  of  a  patron.  If  the 
patroni  were  all  dead,  leaving  several  children,  the 
hereditas  was  divided  among  all  the  children  equal- 
ly (in  capita),  pursuant  to  the  law  of  succession  in 
the  case  of  agnation.7 

A  senatus  consultum,  which  was  passed  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  allowed  a  patron  to  assign  his 
patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance  of  a  libertus  to 
any  of  his  children  whom  he  had  in  his  power,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest.' 

The  Edict  extended  the  bonorum  possessio  to 
patroni.  The  patronal  rights  of  the  civil  law  were 
founded  on  an  assumed  agnatio :  those  of  the  Edict 
were  founded  on  an  assumed  cognatio.  The  Edict 
called  to  the  bonorum  possessio  of  liberti,  1.  their 
children  ;  2.  their  heredes  legitimi ;  3.  their  cogna- 
ti,  who  must,  of  course,  be  descendants  ;  4.  the 
familia  of  the  patronus ;  5.  the  patronus  and  pa- 
trona, and  therr  children  and  parents,  by  which 
provision  was  made  in  case  the  patronus  or  patrona 
had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  so  could  not 
be  called  in  the  fourth  order;  6.  the  husband  or 
wife  of  the  freedwoman  or  freedman  ;  7.  the  cogna 
ti  of  the  manumissor. 

Originally,  if  the  freedman  made  a  will,  h  •.  could 
pass  over  (pralerire)  the  patron.  But  by  the  Edict, 
unless  he  left  him  as  much  as  one  half  of  his  prop 
erty,  the  patron  or  his  male  children  could  obtain 
the  bonorum  possessio  contra  tabulas  of  one  half  of 
the  property.  If  the  libertus  died  intestate,  leaving 
no  suus  heres  except  an  adopted  child,  or  a  wife  in 
manu,  or  a  nurus  in  the  manus  of  his  son,  the  patron 
had  a  bonorum  possessio  of  one  half  against  these 
sui  heredes.   But  if  the  libertus  had  children  of  bis 


1.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  xxrii.)— 3.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  xax.,  4,  S.) — I.  (Zmt 
schrift,  t.,  p.  37.)— 4.  (Zeitachrift,  t.,  p.  43,  Ac.)— 6.  (Plm.,  Bp 
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PAUPER1ES. 


rwn  blood  (r.aturales)  either  in  his  power  at  the 
lime  of  his  death,  or  emancipated,  or  given  in 
adoption,  and  if  these  children  were  made  heredes 
by  his  testament,  or,  being  praeteriti,  claimed  the 
bonorum  possessio  contra  tabulas,  the  patron  had 
no  claim  on  the  freedman's  property.  The  patron 
was  not  excluded  if  the  children  of  the  freedman 
were  exheredated. 

By  the  lex  Papia  Poppaea,  if  a  freedman  had  a 
property  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii 
and  fewer  than  three  children,  the  patronus  had  an 
equal  share  (vin/i.s  pars)  with  the  children,  whether 
the  freedman  died  testate  or  intestate  ;  and  a  pa- 
trona  ingenua  who  had  three  children  enjoyed  the 
same  privilege.  Before  the  lex  Papia,  patronae  had 
only  the  rights  which  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  them ; 
but  this  lex  put  ingenuas  patronae  who  had  two  chil- 
dren, and  libertina:  patronae  who  had  three  children, 
on  the  same  looting  with  respect  to  the  bonorum 
possessio  contra  tabulas,  and  with  respect  to  an 
adopted  son,  a  wife  in  manu,  or  a  nurus  in  manu 
blii,  as  the  edict  had  placed  patroni  The  lex  did 
the  same  for  daughters  of  the  patronus  who  had 
three  children.  The  lex  also  gave  to  a  patrona  in- 
genua, but  not  to  a  libertina,  who  had  three  children, 
the  same  rights  that  it  gave  to  a  patronus. 

According  to  the  old  law.  as  the  liberta  was  in 
the  legitima  tutela  of  her  patron,  she  could  make  no 
disposition  of  her  property  without  his  consent  (pa- 
trono  auctore).  The  lex  Papia  freed  a  liberta  from 
this  tutela  if  she  had  four  children,  and  she  could, 
consequently,  then  make  a  will  without  the  consent 
of  her  patronus,  but  the  law  provided  that  the  pa- 
tronus should  have  an  equal  share  with  her  survi- 
ving children 

In  the  case  of  a  liberta  dying  intestate,  the  lex 
Papia  gave  no  farther  rights  to  a  patrona  who  had 
children (liberis  honora t a) llizn  she  had  before;  and, 
therefore,  if  there  had  been  no  capitis  diminutio  of 
the  patrona  or  the  liberta,  the  patrona  inherited  the 
property,  even  if  she  had  no  children,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  children  of  the  liberta.  If  the  liberta 
made  a  will,  the  lex  Papia  gave  to  the  patrona,  who 
had  the  number  of  children  required  by  that  law,  the 
same  rights  which  the  Edict  gave  to  the  patronus 
contra  tabulas  liberti.  The  same  lex  gave  to  the 
daughter  of  a  patrona  who  had  a  single  child,  the 
same  rights  that  the  patronus  had  contra  tabulas 
liberti.  (Gains,  iii.,  S3 — a  passage  which  Unter- 
holzner  proposes  to  correct,  but  on  very  insufficient 
grounds.1) 

The  rules  of  law  as  to  the  succession  of  the  pa- 
tronus to  the  property  of  Latini  liberti  differed  in 
various  respects  from  those  that  have  been  explain- 
ed. Being  viewed  as  a  pecuiium,  it  had  the  inci- 
dents of  such  property.  It  came  to  the  extranei  he- 
redes of  the  manumissor,  but  not  to  his  exheredated 
children,  in  both  which  respects  it  differed  from  the 
property  of  a  libertus  who  was  a  civis  Romanus. 
If  there  were  several  patrons,  it  came  to  them  in 
proportion  to  their  interests  in  the  former  slave,  and 
h  was  consistent  with  this  doctrine  that  the  share 
of  a  deceased  patronus  should  go  to  his  heres.  The 
senatus  consultuin  Largianum,  which  was  passed  in 
the  time  of  Claudius,  enacted  that  the  property  of 
I^atini  should  go  hr*t  to  those  who  had  manumitted 
them,  then  to  their  liberi  who  were  not  expressly 
exheredated,  according  to  proximity,  and  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  tn  the  heredes  of  the  manu- 
missor. The  only  effect  of  this  senatus  consultum 
was  to  prefer  liberi,  who  were  not  expressly  exhe- 
redated, to  extranei  heredes.  Accordingly,  an  eman- 
cipated son  of  the  patronus,  who  was  prueteritus, 
and  who  could  not  claim  the  bonorum  possessio  of 
hie  father's  property  contra  tabulas  testamenti,  had 

I.  (Zeitsehnft,  r.,  i».) 


a  claim  to  the  property  of  a  Latinus  pi  or  to  the  ex- 
tranei heredes. 

As  to  the  dediticii  under  the  lex  ^Elia  Sentia, 
there  were  two  rules.  The  property  of  those  who 
on  their  manumission  would  have  become  Roman 
citizens,  but  for  the  impediments  thereto,  came  to 
their  patroni  as  if  they  had  been  Roman  citizens  : 
they  had  not,  however,  the  testamenti  factio.  The 
property  of  those  who  on  their  manumission  would 
have  become  Latini,  but  for  the  impediments  there- 
to, came  to  their  patroni  as  if  they  had  been  Latini: 
on  this  Gaius  remarks  that  in  this  matter  the  legis- 
lator had  not  very  clearly  expressed  his  intentions 
He  had  already  made  a  similar  remark  as  to  a  pro 
vision  of  the  lex  Papia.1 

As  to  the  other  meanings  of  the  word  patronus, 
see  Cliens  and  Orator. 

The  subject  of  the  patronatus  is  one  of  consider- 
able importance  towards  a  right  understanding  of 
many  parts  of  the  Roman  polity.  This  imperfect 
outline  may  be  filled  up  by  referring  to  the  authori 
ties  given  in  note  a. 

PAVIMENTUM.    (Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  519.) 

*PAVO  (ra<if),  the  Peacock,  or  Pa.no  Cristatus, 
L.  "  It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  precision 
the  epoGha  of  the  domestication  of  the  Peacock  ; 
we  know  well,  however,  that  it  must  have  been  of 
the  remotest  antiquity,  since  the  fleets  of  Solomon, 
in  their  distant  voyages,  brought  back,  every  three 
years,  to  Palestine,  peacocks,  which  are  enumerated 
among  the  riches  which  the  cargoes  of  these  ves- 
sels contained.  We  are  informed  by  Pliny  that  the 
orator  Hortensius  was  the  first  Roman  who  had  a 
peacock  killed  at  his  table,  when  he  entertained  the 
College  of  Pontiffs  at  a  sumptuous  banquet.  The 
first  who  bred  and  fattened  peacocks  for  culinary 
purposes  was  Aufidius  Lurco,  who  realized  by  this 
means  a  revenue  of  sixty  thousand  sesterces  This 
was  towards  the  time  of  the  war  with  the  pirates. 
In  the  feasts  of  the  Emperors  Vitellius  and  Helio 
gabalus,  enormous  dishes  were  frequently  served 
up,  composed  of  ragouts  of  the  tongues  and  brains 
of  peacocks.  Buffon  says  that  at  first  they  were 
very  rare  in  Europe.  At  Athens  they  were  exhib 
ited  for  many  years  at  every  festival  of  the  new 
moon  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  people  used  to 
run  in  crowds  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
cities  to  behold  them.  This  was  after  the  time  of 
Alexander;  for  that  monarch,  though  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Greece,  had  never  seen  them  until  he 
marched  into  India,  where  he  found  them  flying 
wild  on  the  hanks  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Pend- 
jab.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign  they  had 
so  greatly  multiplied  in  Greece,  that  Aristotle  speaks 
of  them  as  perfectly  well  known  in  that  country." 
The  Peacock  was  sacred  to  Juno,  and  was  nurtured 
in  honour  of  the  goddess,  in  great  numbers,  at  her 
temple  in  Samos.  It  is  represented,  also,  on  the 
coins  of  this  island.  According  to  one  explanation, 
the  star-bedecked  tail  of  the  bird  seemed  an  image 
of  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  hence  the  Peacock  was 
consecrated  to  Juno  Urania  as  to  the  Queen  of  the 
Skies  Others,  however,  suppose  the  bird  to  have 
been  held  sacred  to  the  goddess,  from  its  announ 
cing  by  its  cry  the  changes  of  weather,  &c* 

PAUPE'RIE,  ACTIO  DE.    ( Vid.  Pacperiks.) 

PAUPE'RIES  was  the  legal  term  for  mischiel 
done  by  an  animal  (quadrupc*)  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  animal,  as  if  a  man's  ox  gored  another 


I.  (ni.,  47.)— 3.  (Gains,  in.,  39-78.—  Uljniin,  Pra*.,  tit  xxrii., 
im.— Dir.  37,  tit.  14,  15  ;  38,  tit.  I,  3,  3,  Sec.  —  Index  to  Pan- 
tun.  Sent.  Recent. — P»r  Jtisttniaa's  legislation,  Inst.,  in.,  h  dfce. 
—  I'uterholzner,  Ueber  daa  Patn»nalischc  Erlirecht,  ZeitachnrV 
v . ,  And  the  article  Gilts,  with  the  references  in  Rein,  Dam  Rom 
Pnralrechl,  p.  386,  and  in  Walter,  Geschichte  dea  Rom.  RechU 
p.  507-510,  and  084-689.)  —  I  (Griffith's  Cuntr,  roL  tux,  1W 
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man.  In  such  cases  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
gave  the  injured  person  an  action  against  the  owner 
of  the  animal  for  the  amount  of  the  damage  sustain- 
ed. The  owner  was  bound  either  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  damages,  or  to  give  up  the  animal  to  the 
injured  person  (noxa.  dare).  Pauperies  excluded  the 
notion  of  injuria  ;  it  is  defined  to  be  "  damnum  sine 
injuria  facientis  factum,"  for  an  animal  coula  not  be 
•aid  to  have  done  a  thing  "  injuria."  The  actio  de 
pauperie  belonged  to  the  class  of  noxales  actiones.1 

PAUSA'RII  was  the  name  given  to  the  priests 
of  Isis  at  Rome,  because  they  were  accustomed,  in 
th«,  processions  in  honour  of  Isis,  to  make  pauses 
(pausa-)  at  certain  chapels  or  places,  called  mansio- 
nes,  by  the  road's  side,  to  sing  hymns  and  perform 
other  sacred  rites.' 

The  portisculus,  or  commander  of  the  rowers  in 
a  vessel,  was  sometimes  called  pausarius,3  because 
the  rowers  began  and  ceased  (pausa)  their  strokes 
according  to  his  commands.    (Vid  Portisculus.) 

♦PAUS'IA,  a  species  of  Olive.  Virgil  calls  its 
berry  bitter,  because  it  was  to  be  gathered  before 
it  was  quite  ripe,  it  having  then  a  bitter  or  austere 
taste. * 

PECHYS  (TT7jXvc).    (Vid.  Cubitus.) 

PECTEN  ( KTdc ),  a  Comb.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  used  combs  made  of  boxwood,*  which 
they  obtained,  as  we  do,  from  the  shores  of  the  Eux- 
ine  Sea.  The  mountain  ridge  of  Cytorus,  in  Galatia, 
was  particularly  celebrated  for  this  product.6  (  Vid. 
Buxum.)  The  Egyptians  had  ivory  combs,7  which 
also  same  into  use  by  degrees  among  the  Romans.8 
The  golden  comb  ascribed  to  the  goddesses  is,  of 
course,  imaginary.9  The  wooden  combs  found  in 
Egyptian  tombs  are  toothed  on  one  side  only  ;  but 
the  Greeks  used  them  with  teeth  on  both  sides,  as 
appears  from  the  remains  of  combs  found  at  Pom- 
peii,10 and  from  the  representation  of  three  combs, 
exactly  like  our  small-tooth  combs,  on  the  Amyclae- 
an  marbles  '• 

The  principal  use  of  the  cor.ib  was  for  dressing 
the  hair,12  in  doing  which  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes 
were  remarkably  careful  and  diligent.13  (Vid.  Coma, 
p.  293.)  To  go  with  uncombed  hair  was  a  sign  of 
affliction.'*  The  use  of  the  comb  in  cutting  the  hair 
is  alluded  to  by  Plautus." 

A  comb  with  iron  teeth  was  used  in  cornfields, 
to  separate  the  grain  from  the  straw  while  it  was 
yet  standing.16  This  method  of  reaping  was  called 
pectinare  segetcm.  A  painting  in  the  sepulchral 
grotto  of  El  Kab,  in  Egypt,  represents  a  man  comb- 
ing flax  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  linseed 
from  the  stem.  The  rake  used  in  making  hay  is 
called  rams  pecten,11  because  its  teeth  are  far  apart ; 
but  this  may  be  only  a  poetical  use  of  the  term. 

Two  portions  of  the  Greek  lyre  were  called  the 
combs  ;18  they  may  have  been  two  rows  of  pegs,  to 
which  the  strings  were  tied.  In  a  figurative  or  met- 
aphorical sense,  the  term  was  applied  to  the  fingers 
of  a  man19  and  to  the  ribs  of  a  horse  20  The  use  of 
the  comb  in  weaving,  and  the  transference  of  its 
name  to  the  plectrum,  are  explained  under  Tela. 

PECUA'RII  were  a  class  of  the  publicani  who 
farmed  the  public  pastures  (pecua  publico11). 


1  (Dig.  9,  ti:.  1.)— 2.  (OrelH,  Inscr.,  n.  1885.  —  Spartian., 
Pescenn.  Nig  ,  6. — Caracall.,  9. — Salm.  ad  loc.) — 3.  (Sen.,  Ep., 
56.)— 4.  (Maityn  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  86.)— 5.  (Brunek,  Anal., 
221  -  Ovid,  Fast.,  vi.,  23.— Mart.,  xiv.,25.)— 6.  (Ovid,  Met., 
iv.,  311.)— 7.  (Apul.,  Met.,  xi.,  p.  121,  ed.  Aldi.)— 8.  (Claudian, 
De  Nupt  Honor.,  102.)— 9.  (Callim.  in  Lav.  Pall.,  31.)  —  10. 
(Donaldson's  Pompeii,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  78.)  —  11.  (Memoirs  relating 
to  Turkey,  edited  by  Walpole,  p.  452.)  —  12.  (Ovid,  Amor.,  I., 
liv.,  15.— Id.,  Met.,  xii.,  409.)— 13.  (Herod.,  vii.,  208.  —  Sirabo, 
i.,  3,  0  H  )— 14.  (Soph.,CEd.  Col.,  1257.)— 15.  (Capt.,  II., ii.,  18.) 
—16.  (I  i.l.,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,21.)— 17.  (Ovid,  Rem.  Amor.,  192.) 
-18.  (Eratosth.,  Cataster.,  24.)  —  19.  (^Eschyl.,  Agam.,  1584.) 
—20.  (Oppian,  Cyueg  ,  i.,  296.)  — 21.  (Pseudo-Ascon.  in  Cic., 
I>i»  Verr  ,  r>  113  ed  Orelli.— Liv.,  x.,  47  ;  xxxiii.,  42.) 
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PECULA'TUS  is  properly  the  misappiopiiatioi 
or  theft  of  public  property.  Labeo  defines  it  thus 
"  pecuniae  publico,  aut  sacrie  furtum,  non  ab  eo  factum, 
cujus  periculo  est."  The  person  guilty  of  this  oi- 
fence  was  peculator.  Cicero1  enumerates  pecula- 
tors with  sicarii,  venefici,  testamentarii,  and  lures. 
The  origin  of  the  word  appears  to  be  pecus,  a  term 
which  originally  denoted  that  kind  of  movable  prop- 
erty which  was  the  chief  sign  of  wealth  Original- 
ly trials  for  peculatus  were  before  tht  populus  or 
the  senate."  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  matters  of  pec- 
ulatus had  become  one  of  the  queestiones  perpetuae, 
which  imply  some  lex  De  Peculatu,  and  such  a  lex 
is  by  some  writers  enumerated  among  the  leges 
Sullanae,  but  without  stating  the  authority  for  this 
assertion.  Two  leges  relating  to  peculatus  are  cited 
in  the  Digest,  lex  Julia  Peculatus  and  lex  Julia  de 
Residuis ,'  but  these  may  be  the  same  lex,  though 
quoted  as  two  leges,  just  as  the  lex  Julia  de  Adul- 
teriis  comprised  a  provision  De  Fundo  Dotali,  which 
chapter  is  often  quoted  as  if  it  were  a  separate  lex 
Matters  relating  to  sacrilege  were  also  comprised 
in  the  lex  Julia  Peculatus  (ne  quis  ex  pecunia  sacra, 
religiosa  publicave  auferal,  &c.) ;  matters  relating  to 
the  debasement  of  the  coinage  ;  the  erasing  or  can- 
celling of  tabulae  publicai,  &c.  The  lex  de  Residuis 
applied  to  those  who  had  received  public  money  for 
public  purposes,  and  had  retained  it  (apud  quern  pe- 
cunia publica  resedit).  The  penalty  under  this  lex, 
on  conviction,  was  a  third  part  of  the  sum  retained. 
The  punishment,  which  under  the  lex  Julia  Pecula 
tus  was  originally  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio,  was 
changed  into  deportatio  :  the  offender  lost  all  his 
rights,  and  his  property  was  forfeited.  Under  the 
Empire  sacrilege  was  punished  with  death.  A 
"  sacrilegus"  is  one  who  plunders  public  sacred  pla- 
ces 

PECU'LIO,  ACTIO  DE.    (Vid.  Servus.) 

PECU'LIUM.    (Vid.  Servus.) 

PECU'LIUM  CASTRENSE.    (Vid.  Patria  Po 

TKSTAS,  p.  742.) 

PECU'NIA.    (Vid.  JEt,  Argentum,  Aurum.) 
PECU'NIA.    (Vid.  Heres,  Roman,  p.  497.) 
PECU'NIA  CERTA.    ( Vid.  Obligations,  page 
673.) 

PEDA'NEUS  JUDEX.    (Vid.  Judex  Pedaneus.) 

PEDA'RII.    (Vid.  Senatus.) 

PE'DICA,  formed  from  pes  on  the  same  analogy 
with  Manica  (TzepianeAk,  Ion.  et  Att.  nedr/*),  a  fetter, 
an  ankle-ring. 

Fetters  were  worn  for  the  sake  of  restraint  by  lu- 
natics,5 criminals,  and  captives,6  and  by  horses  in- 
stead of  a  halter.7  Another  kind  of  fetter  was  the 
noose  (laqueus  curraxe)  used  to  catch  birds,  which 
was  the  appropriate  employment  of  winter.9  For 
the  sake  of  ornament,  fetters  or  ankle-rings  were 
worn  by  females.    (  Vid.  Periscelis.) 

PEDl'SEQUI  were  a  class  of  slaves,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  follow  their  master  when  he  went  out  of 
his  house.  This  name  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
given  to  any  slave  who  accompanied  his  master  ; 
but  the  pedisequi  seem  to  have  formed  a  special 
class,  which  was  almost  the  lowest  of  all.10  There 
was  a  similar  class  of  female  slaves,  called  pedisr- 
qua.11 

PEDUM  (Kopvvn,  "kayMloc11),  a  Crook.  It« 
curved  extremity  was  used  by  the  shepherds  to  lay 
hold  of  the  sheep  or  goats,  principally  by  their  legs> 
so  as  to  preserve  them  'rom  running  into  dange  r,  01 


1.  (Off.,  iii.,  18.)  —  2.  (Liv.,  v.,  32  ;  xxxvii.,  57  ;  xxxvii.-  ,  54.; 
—3.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  13.) —4.  (Moeris,  Attic.)  —  5.  (Mark,  v  ,  4.— 
Luke,  viii.,  29.)— 6.  (Herod.,  i.,  86-90  ;  iii.,  23  ;  v.,  77.  — Xen, 
Anab.,  iv.,  3,  v  8.)— 7.  (Horn.,  U.,  xiii.,  36.)  —  8.  (Gratius,  Cy 
neg.,  89.)— 9.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  307.)  —  10.  (Nep  ,  Attic,  13.— 
Plaut.,  Mil.  Glor.,  IV.,  ii.  18.)— 11.  (Plaut.,  Asm  ,  I.,  iii.,  31.- 
Compa»*  I  acker,  Gallus  ,  p.  101.)  —  12  (TV«.».-nt  .  vii  ,  41 
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to  rescue  them  when  they  were  in  want  of  assist- 
ance.1 The  accompanying  woodcut  is  taken  from 
a  painting  found  at  Civita  Vecchia.2  It  shows  the 
crook  in  the  hand  of  a  shepherdess,  who  sits  upon  a 
rock,  tending  sheep  and  other  cattle.  (See  also 
woodcut  of  Oscillum.) 


The  herdsman  also  used  a  crook,  but  less  curved, 
with  a  heavy  head,  and  hence  called  xotXaupoi}>;  he 
threw  it  at  any  of  the  herd  which  strayed  from  the 
rest.3 

On  account  of  its  connexion  with  pastoral  life, 
the  crook  is  continually  seen  in  works  of  ancient 
art  in  the  hands  of  Pan,*  and  of  satyrs,  fauns,  and 
shepherds.  It  was  also  the  usual  attribute  of  Tha- 
lia, as  the  muse  of  pastoral  poetrv.6 

*PEG'A\~ONT  (irrjTavov),  the  herb  Rue.  The  two 
species  described  by  Dioscorides  are,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the Ruta  montanaandhortensis,  the  Mountain 
and  Garden  Rue.  Linnaeus  named  the  former  the 
I'rganum  harmala.  Schneider  thinks  that  the  irrj- 
-favovof  Tlieophrastus  applies  to  the  Ruta  graveo- 
lens  and  montana.* 

PEGMA  firfjYua),  a  Pageant,  i.  c,  an  edifice  of 
wood,  consisting  of  two  or  more  stages  (tabulata), 
which  were  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure  by  means 
<>f  balance-weights  (ponderibus  reduclis7) .  These 
great  machines  were  used  in  the  Roman  amphithe- 
atres,8  the  gladiators  who  fought  upon  them  being 
called  pegmares*  They  were  supported  upon 
wheels,  so  as  to  be  drawn  into  the  circus,  glittering 
with  silver  and  a  profusion  of  wealth.10  At  other 
times  they  exhibited  a  magnificent  though  danger- 
ous11 display  of  fireworks.12  Accidents  sometimes 
happened  to  the  musicians  and  other  performers 
who  were  carried  upon  them.13  When  Vespasian 
and  Titus  celebrated  their  triumph  over  the  Jews, 
the  procession  included  pageants  of  extraordinary 
magnitude  and  splendour,  consist  ing  of  t  hree  or  four 
stages  above  one  another,  hung  with  rich  tapestry, 
a  id  inlaid  with  ivory  and  gold.  By  the  aid  of  vari- 
ous contrivances,  they  represented  battles  ami  their 
numerous  incidents,  and  the  attack  and  defence  of 
the  cities  of  Judaea.14 

The  pageant  was  also  used  in  sacrifices.  A  bull 
having  been  slain  on  one  of  the  stages,  the  high- 
priest  placed  himself  below,  in  a  cavern,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  blood  upon  his  person  and  his  garments, 
and  in  this  stage  he  was  produced  by  the  flamines 
before  the  worshippers.16 

The  pegmata  mentioned  by  Cicero"  may  have 
bee  i  movable  bookcases. 


1.  (VirK.,  Bui-.,  v.,  88.—  Srrviu.s  ad  Inc.  Kr<tu«,  v.)—*. 
(Ant.d'Krrolano.t  iii.,  tav.  53. )— 3.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxiii.,814  -MO. 
— Kuitalh.adloe.—  Apoll.  Rhod.  v.,  974.)— i.  (Sil.  Ital..  Pun., 
xiii,  3.-14.)  -5.  (Comix-,  Anr.  Marliles  <>f  llr.  Museum,  part  in., 
pl.S.)— «.  (Theophrast.,H.P..i..  3— Adams.  Append.,  i.  v.)— 
7.  (Claiidian.  I).-  Mallii  Thcod.  Cons..  348-348.— Sen..  Epist.. 
89.)— 8.  (Juv.,iv.,  181. — Mart.. i., 4, 2. — Sucton., Claud., 34.) — 
9  (Calif?.,  ««. I  — 10.  iPlin.,  II.  V.  xxxiii. :».  «.  XI'  -II.  iVopise., 
Carin.,  15.)— 14.  (Claiidian,  I.  c.)— 13.  (Phirdr..  v,  7.  7.1  —  14. 
Iloseph..  Bell.  .lud.,  vii.,  4-4. )— 15.  (Prudent.,  Peristeph.  Horn. 
Mart.,  1008-1064.)— 10.  (ad  Alt.,  iv.(  8  ) 


*PE'LAMYS  (x/)Xa{Au<;),a  species  of  Scomber  or 
Thunny.  According  to  Pallas,  the  irTiXaui;  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  as  a  fish  of  the  Blaev  Sea,  is  the 
Mugil  cephalus,  Linn.  A  species  of  irfjXanui;  is  at 
the  present  day  denominated  Paly  me  de  by  tie  fish- 
ermen at  Marseilles.  The  oi4p8a  was  a  pickle  made 
from  the  ■ojXau.ui;.1 

*PELARGUS  (xdXapYo?).  the  common  Stork,  or 
Ciconia  alba,  Belon,  the  same  as  the  Ardea  Ciconia. 
L.  Aristotle  errs  in  making  the  Stork  a  hyberna- 
ting  bird.  .Elian  and  Plinj  state,  more  correctly, 
that  it  migrates  li'<e  the  Crane.   (Vid.  Ciconia.)2 

PELA'TAI  ( xeXfitai)  are  defined  by  Pollux3  and 
other  authorities  to  be  free  labourers  working  for 
hire,  lixe  the  flaxes,  in  contradistinction  to  the  He- 
lots and  Pe.iestie,  who  were  bondsmen  or  serfs, 
having  lost  their  freedom  by  conquest  or  otherwise. 
Aristotle4  thus  connects  their  name  with  xlXa?: 
IIsXiTat,.  he  says,  from  iz&Xaq,  olov  UfyioTa  6td  xsvf- 
av  xpoalov-rei;:  i.  e.,  persons  who  are  obliged  by 
poverty  to  attach  themselves  to  others.  Timaeus5 
gives  the  same  explanation:  IleXA-nr)?,  6  dvrt  tpoipdiv 
uirnpsTiuv  v.aA  xpoaxeXiit/ov.  In  the  later  Greek  wri- 
ters, such  as  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and  Plu- 
tarch, the  word  is  used  for  the  Latin  cliens,  though 
the  relations  expressed  by  the  two  terms  are  by  no 
means  similar.  Plutarch9  also  uses  the  word  rath- 
er loosely  for  Helots;  and  we  are  told  of  a  nation  of 
ILlyrians  (the  Ardiaji)  who  possessed  300,000  pros- 
pelatas,  compared  by  Theopompus7  with  the  Helots 
of  Laconia.8 

*PEL'ECAX  (xsXsxiv),  the  Pelican,  called  also, 
in  Greek,  xeXe-/.Ivo<;.  It  is  the  Onocrotalus  of  Pliny, 
and  hence  its  scientific  name  of  PelecanusOnocrota- 
lits.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  the  axe- 
shaped  bill  of  the  bird  (  (xlXsxui;,  "an  axe).* 

*PELECrNUS(xeXe-/.tvo<;),a  plant,  which  Stack- 
house  and  Sprengel  refer  to  the  Coronilla  securida- 
ca,  or  Joint-plodded  Colutea.  Dioscorides  enumer- 
ates the  xsXs-/.ivo?  among  the  synonymes  of  the 
Hedysarum  (^jSuoapov)).10 

*I1.  (tttjXsxivos),  a  plant,  the  Biservula  Pelecinus. 
Stackhouse,  however,  makes  it  the  same  with  the 
preceding." 

♦PELEIAS  fxeXeti?),  the  Rock  Dove  or  Stock 
Pigeon,  the  Columba  liiia,  Brisson.  It  is  particu- 
larly timid,  and  hence  Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  of 
Tprj^wv.15 

PELLEX.  {Vid.  Conctjbina,  Roman.) 
PELLISi  Bipu.a,  5op4),  the  hide  or  skin  of  a  quad- 
ruped. 

Before  weaving  was  introduced  into  Europe, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  inhabitants  were 
universally  clothed  in  skins.  The  practice  contin- 
ued among  the  less  civilized  nations,13  and  is  often 
ascribed  by  the  [  •  ets  to  heroes  and  imaginary  be- 
ings. The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  skins 
which  were  thus  employe  1  either  in  fiction  or  in 
real  life:  1 .  The  lion's  skin  (Xeovrfj).  The  story  of 
the  N'emcan  lion  may  have  been  founded  in  fact. 
The  existence  of  these  animals  in  Norther. i  Greece, 
Thessaly.and  Macedonia,  is  attested  by  Herodotus1' 
and  Aristotle;16  anil  that  they  were  comparatively 
abundant  in  Asia  Minor  is  manifest  from  the  de- 
scriptions in  the  Homeric  poems.  Hence  Agamem- 
non, preparing  to  walk  out  from  his  tent  by  night, 
puts  on,  instead  of  a  blanket  (vid.  Pallium),  the 
hide  of  a  great  lion,  while  Menelaiis  clothes  himself 

1.  /Elian,  N.  A.,  xv..  10.  -Aristotle,  H.  A.  v..  9.)— 4.  (Aris- 
tot.,  H.  A.,  trill..  5.— Adam-.  Append..  •>.  v.)—  3.  (iii.,  84.)— 4. 
lap.  Phot..  v.  IliXirxi.)  - 5.  (Lex.  Plat.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Ages.,  c 
6.)— 7.  (ap.  Ath.,  vi.,  471.  d..  «.)— 8.  (Mullrr.  Dor.,  iii..  4,  «  7. 
— Warhimuth,  I.,  i.  p.  344. 1— 9.  (Aristot..  H.  A.,  viii.,  14.— Id. 
ib..ix.,  11  10  Tin -oplirast  .  II.  IV.ix..  13.— Adams,  Append.. 
».  v.)— 11.  (Theiiphriisl.,  H.  P..  viii.,  8.)  — 14.  (Horn..  If.,  xxii.. 
140.— Adams. Append..*. v.)— 13.  ( Virtf..GrorK..iii.,  383.— Ta- 
eil..  Germ.,  17.  46.— Ovid.  Trist..  iii.,  10,  19.)— 14.  (vii.,  148.) 
—15.  (H.  A.,  vi.,31.) 
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;-i  that  of  a  leopard.1  For  thu  purpose  the  claws 
of  the  lion  were  carefully  retained,  and  sometimes 
covered  with  thin  plates  of  gold.a  The  manner  of 
wearing  the  skin  is  described  in  the  article  Arma, 
p,  93.'  2.  The  skin  of  the  tigress  was  worn  in  the 
Minn  manner  as  the  lion's,  covering  the  back  from 
head  to  foot,*  and  with  the  claws  gilded.6  3.  The 
leopard's  or  panther's  skin  (napdakfj)  is  represented 
in  the  Iliad  as  worn,  not  only  by  Menelaus  as  above 
quoted,  but  by  Paris,  who  adorns  himself  with  it  in 
the  day,  and  in  sight  of  the  two  armies.6  It  is  also 
attributed  to  Jason.7  It  was  greatly  admired  on 
account  of  its  spots,  and  was  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder  like  a  pallium.8  ( Vid.  Dionysia,  p.  365.) 
The  high-priest  of  the  Egyptians  wore  a  leopard's 
skin  on  grand  occasions.9  4.  Pan  wore  the  skin  of 
the  lynx.10  5.  The  wolfskin  (kvurj)  seems  to  con- 
stitute the  dress  of  Amphiaraus,  who  is  the  middle 
figure  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  719.  It  was  adopted  as 
a  defence  tror  the  nightly  cold  by  Dolon.11  6.  The 
foxskin  is  aU  ibuted  only  to  barbarous  nations, 
such  as  the  S  rthre.18  7.  The  ermine  derives  its 
name  from  Armenia,  with  which  country  the  an- 
cients, especially  the  Ionians,  carried  on  a  trade  in 
furs.  Ermine  skins  were  greatly  admired  for  their 
delicacy  and  softness,  and  were  taken  to  Persia  to 
make  robes  for  the  grandees  by  being  sewed  to- 
gether.15 8.  The  doeskin,  worn  by  Pan  over  his 
left  side.14  ( Vid.  Nebris.)  9.  The  bear's  skin  was 
constantly  worn  instead  of  the  blanket  (x^alva)  by 
Ancaeus,  one  of  the  Argonauts.16  10.  The  bull's 
hide  was  employed  in  like  manner  (vid.  Arma,  p. 
93),  especially  that  ol  the  young  bull  (juvencus16). 
11.  The  goatskin  (alyic,  vdno()  is  mentioned,  not 
only  as  the  attribute  of  divine  and  mythological  be- 
ings17 (vid  ^Eqis).  but  as  the  common  clothing  of 
the  goatherd18  and  the  labouring  man.19  Neverthe- 
less, the  language  of  Varro30  implies  that  his  coun- 
trymen had  ceased  to  clothe  themselves  in  goat- 
skins, which  were  abandoned  to  the  less  refined  in- 
habitants of  Getulia  and  Sardinia.  The  uncouth 
goatskin  garment  of  the  Sardinians  was  called 
mastruea.  The  term  aiavpa  or  aimipva  denoted  an 
article  of  domestic  furniture,  which  was  made  by 
sewing  together  several  goatskins  with  the  hair 
on.*1  12.  The  sheepskin  (btii,  vdnos,  6i<p6epa)  was 
worn  not  only  by  the  Lacedaemonian  Helots,  but  fre- 
quently by  the  laborious  poor,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  The  lambskin  was  called 
apvantc,  and  a  dress,  supposed  to  have  had  a  sheep- 
skin sewed  to  it  below,  Karuvdnij. 

The  preceding  statement  shows  that,  as  civiliza- 
tion advanced  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
use  of  hides  for  clothing  was  gradually  abandoned, 
the  pallium  or  blanket  being  substituted  for  them, 
and  worn  very  much  after  the  same  fashion.  Skins, 
however,  continued  to  be  used  as  coverings  for 
beds  and  couches,"  and  as  clothing  for  slaves  and 
the  poor,  especially  in  the  country.  The  northern 
nations  of  Europe  retained  the  use  of  them  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  society"  (pellita  Getarum  curia'*), 
while  the  Greeks  and  Romans  constantly  regarded 
it  as  a  sign  of  rusticity  and  savage  barbarism  to  be 
so  clothed.  Hence  it  was  matter  of  censure  and 
indignation  when  Rufinus,  prime  minister  of  the 

1.  (IL,  I.,  22-30.)— 9.  (Virg.,  -fin.,  Tiii.,  453.)  — 3.  (Compare 
Diod.  Sic,  i.,  24  ;  xvi.,  44.— Virg.,  .fin.,  viii.,  177 ;  ix.,  3u6.)— 
4.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  xi.,  577.)— 5.  (Claudian,  De  Rapt.  Proserp.,  i., 
16-18.J-6.  (7J.,  iii,  17.)— 7.  (Pind.,  Pyth.,  iv.,  81.)— 8.  (Virg., 
JEn.,  viii.,  460  1—4  (Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Cust.,  vol.  i.,  p.  279.) 
—10  (Horn.,  Hymn,  in  Pana,  23,  24.)— 11.  (Horn.,  II.,  x.,  334, 
459.— Schol.  in  II.,  iii.,  17.)— 12.  (Sen.,  Epist.,91.)— 13.  (./Elian, 
H  A.  xvii.,  17.—  Sen.,  1.  c. — Justin,  ii.,  2,  9. — A  mm.  Marcell., 
nil.,  3.)— 14.  (Sil.  Ital.,  Pun.,  xiii.,  329-335.)— 15.  (Orpheus, 
Argon.,  201,  202.— Compare  Virg.,  Mn.,  t.,  37.)— 16.  {Mn.,  xi., 
67ft)— 17.  (Sil.  Ital.,1  c.)— 18.  (Theocrit.,  vii.,  15.)— 19.  (Virg., 
More*.,  22.)— 20.  (De  Re  Rast.,  ii.,  sub  fin.)  — 21.  (Schol.  in 
A<-.stoph,  Aves,  122.)— 22.  (Theocrit.,  v.,  2-13,  50-68.) —33. 
ft  acit.,  11.  cc.)— 24.  (ClaudiaP  Rail.  G»"..,  481  ) 
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Emperor  Honorius,  first  occupied  the  seat  of  jus 

tice  in  a  furred  robe  (ttuzrent  captiva  pelhto  judie. 
leges1).  Nevertheless,  the  taste  which  now  pre- 
vails for  the  beautiful  furs  of  the  north  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  as  is  shown  by  Mr.  Aikin  in  his  admira 
ble  essay  on  this  subject,8  made  at  this  time  a  rapid 
progress  throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 

*PELO'RIAS  (TzeTiUpiag  or  -tf),  "a  testaceous 
fish,  of  the  genus  Chaura.  Atheneeue  says  it  is  so 
called  from  ■Kekupwg,  as  indicating  its  great  size 
Casaubon,  however,  contends  that  the  name  is  de 
j  rived  from  Pelorus,  the  Sicilian  promontory.  It* 
French  name  is  Pelourde." 

PELTA  (neTiTjj),  a  small  Shield.  Iphicrates,  ob 
serving  that  the  ancient  Clipkus  was  cumbrous  and 
inconvenient,  introduced  among  the  Greeks  a  much 
smaller  and  lighter  shield,  from  which  those  whi 
bore  it  took  the  name  of  peltasta.?  ( Vid.  Arma,  p 
94 ;  Army,  p.  99.)  It  consisted  principally  of  a 
frame  of  wood  or  wickerwork,*  covered  with  skin 
or  leather,  without  the  metallic  rim.  ( Vid.  Antyx.)* 
Light  and  small  shields  of  a  great  variety  of  shapes 
were  used  by  numerous  nations  before  the  adoptior 
of  them  by  the  Greeks.  The  round  target  (vid 
Cetra)  was  a  species  of  the  pelta,  so  that  the  an 
cient  Spaniards  were  all,  as  Strabo  says,'  peltastae 
The  pelta  is  also  said  to  have  been  quadrangular.' 
The  Mosynceci,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Euxint' 
Sea,  used  peltae  (yepf>a)  made  of  the  hides  of  white 
oxen  with  the  hair  on,  and  in  shape  resembling  an 
ivy-leaf*  A  light  shield  of  similar  construction 
was  part  of  the  national  armour  of  Thrace9  and  of 
various  parts  of  Asia,  and  was,  on  this  account,  at- 
tributed to  the  Amazons,  in  whose  hands  it  appears 
un  the  works  of  ancient  art  sometimes  elliptic,  as 
in  the  bronzes  of  Siris  (woodcut,  p.  698),  and  at 
other  times  variously  sinuated  on  the  margin,  but 
most  commonly  with  a  semicircular  indentation  on 
one  side  (lunatis  peltis1").  An  elegant  form  of  the 
pelta  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken 
from  a  sepulchral  urn  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at 
Rome,  and  representing  Penthesilea,  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  in  the  act  of  offering  aid  to  Priam. 


Notwithstanding  the  general  absence  of  metal 
the  pelta  was  sometimes  ornamented.11   That  borne 


1.  (Claudian  in  Rufin.,  ii.,  82-86 )— 9.  (Illustrations  of  Artt 
and  Manufactures,  Lond.,  1841,  p.  130,  131.)  — 3.  (Diod.  Sio„ 
xv.,  44.— Corn.  Nep.,  Iphic,  i.,  3.)— 4.  (Xen  ,  Anab.,  ii.,  1,  y  #,) 
—5.  (Timasus,  Lex.  Plat.,  s.  ▼.)— 6.  (iii.,  3,  p.  436,  ed.  Siebet> 
kees.)— 7.  (Schol.  in  Thucyd.,  ii.,  29.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  4, t 1* 
— Plin.,  H.  N.,  iii.,  5,  11.)  — 9.  (Thucyd;.  ii.,  29.  — Earip;.  Al- 
oe**., 516. -Id.  Rhes.,  407.— Max.  Tyr.,  Diss.,  Tii.)— 10  (Tiff , 
Ma.,  i.,490:  xi  663.)— 11  (Virg..  Ma.,  iii..  741.) 
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y  Telamon  in  the  attack  on  the  Calydonian  boar 
was  adorned  with  a  golden  eagle.1 

'PE'NELOPS  (Tnivi'/,(nS)),  the  Anas  Penelops,  or 
Widgeon.    (Vid.  An\s.) 

PENE'S'l  A I  (.TrevidTai),  probably  from  neveodai, 
opera  n  ''  Tne  Penestae  of  Thessaly  are  generally 
conceived  to  have  stood  in  nearly  the  same  relation 
to  I  heir  Thessalian  lords  as  the  Helots  of  Laconia 
did  to  the  Dorian  Spartans,  although  their  condition 
»eeras  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  superior.'  They 
w  ere  the  descendants  of  the  old  Pelasgic  or  J^olian 
inhabitants  of  Thessaly  proper,  and  the  following 
iccount  is  given  of  them  by  an  author  called  Ar- 
ihemachus  in  his  Euboica  *  "The  ^Eolian  Breo- 
tians  who  did  not  emigrate  when  their  country, 
Thessaly,  was  conquered  by  the  Thessalians,6  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  the  victors  on  condition 
that  they  should  not  be  carried  out  of  the  country 
(whence,  he  adds,  they  were  formerly  called  Mcvea- 
rai,  but  afterward  nevearai)  nor  be  put  to  death, 
but  should  cultivate  the  land  for  the  new  owners 
of  the  soil,  paying,  by  way  of  rent,  a  portion  of  the 
produce  of  it :  and  many  of  them  are  richer  than 
their  masters."  They  were  also  called  Aarpeic  It 
appears,  then,  that  they  occupied  an .  intermediate 
position  between  freemen  and  purchased  slaves, 
being  reduced  to  servitude  by  conquest,  and  resem- 
bling, in  their  fixed  payments,  the  'V-nrniinpioi  of 
Attica.  Moreover,  they  were  not  subject  to  the 
whole  community,  but  belonged  to  particular  houses, 
whence  also  they  were  called  QeooaloiKtrat.  They 
were  very  numerous,  for  instance,  in  the  families 
of  the  Aleuadae  and  Scopadas.*  We  may  add,  that 
among  the  Thessalian  Penestae  Theopompus  in- 
cludes the  descendants  of  the  conquered  Magnesians 
ind  Perrhaebians,7  a  statement  which  can  only  ap- 
ply to  a  part  of  these  nations,  as,  though  reduced  to 
Jependance,  they  were  not  made  entirely  subject.8 

From  a  passage  in  Demosthenes,'  it  appears  that 
the  Penestae  sometimes  accompanied  their  masters 
to  battle,  and  fought  on  horseback,  as  their  knights 
or  vassals  :  a  circumstance  which  need  not  excite 
surprise,  as  Thessaly  was  so  famous  for  cavalry. 
The  Penestae  of  Thessaly  also  resembled  the  Laco- 
nian  Helots  in  anotheT  respect,  for  they  often  rose 
up  in  arms  against  their  lords.10  There  were  Pe- 
nestae among  the  Macedonians  also.11 

PENETRA'LE.    (Vid  Tempmjm.) 

'PE'NIA  (nnvla),  an  insect  noticed  by  Aristotle, 
which  Schneider  suggests  may  have  been  the  Pha- 
Uena  geometrica.1' 

PENICILLUS.    (Vid.  Painting,  p.  702.) 

PENTAHOSIOMEDIMNI.    (Vid.  Census.) 

PENTAL  ITHOS  (TrevraA^of).  (Vid.  Gymna- 
•ium,  p  483.) 

•PENTA  PH YLLON  (ttcvt^vM.ov).  "  We  may 
be  certain,"  says  Adams,  "  that  we  are  not  far  from 
the  truth  in  setting  this  down  for  the  Tormentilla 
officinalis,  or  common  Tormentil,  although  the  re- 
semblance between  it  and  its  cognate  genus,  the  Po- 
tenhlln,  be  so  great,  that,  in  nil  probability,  the  an- 
cients Mimeliincs  applied  the  same  name  to  both.1* 

PENTATHLON  (irrvrnffkov,  quinquertium)  was, 
next  to  the  pancratium,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
athletic  performances.14  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
keen  known  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  although 
Apollodorus,15  according  to  In-  n>u;il  practice  ol  la- 
ter times,  describes  Perseus  as  killing  Acrisius  in 

1  Enrip  Melefie.  Fr.,  3.)  — S.  (I)ionye.  Hal.,  ii.,  9.)  — 3. 
lPla>  Leg.,  vi.,  p.  776.)— 4.  (Athi-n  ,  vi„  p.  264.)— 5.  (Cnmpnrr 
nacrd.,  I.,  12.)— fl.  (Theoc.,  xvi.,  35.— MUller,  Dor.,  in.,  I,  0  I 

7.  (Allien  ,  H.,  p.  285.)— 8.  (Herod.,  dtt.,  132.— MOIIi-r.  I  e.J 
—9  (c.  Anrt.,  887,  1.)— 10.  (Anrtot..  Pol.,  ii.,  «.)— 11.  (M0U«r, 

Le.  —  Warhnnvith,  I.,  L  188.  -  Thirlwall,  Hirt  of  Or         i  . 

417  -Clinton.  Put.  Hell.,  App.,  c.  22.)— 12.  (Anatot.,  H.  A.,  v., 
17.)— 13.  (Theophraat.,  n.  P.,  ix.,  13.— Dioacor.,  nr.,42.-Adame, 
Append.,  •.  ».) — 14.  (Hert-i.,  fat,  33  — P«o«  ,  in.,  II,  8.)— 15. 
hi  (.HI 


the  pentathlon,  and  although  its  invention  was  at 
tributed  to  Peleus.1  These  accounts  are  fabulous 
the  pentathlon  was  not  practised  until  the  tims 
when  the  great  national  games  of  Greece  began  te> 
flourish.  The  persons  engaged  in  it  were  called 
pentathli  (irevrad?^).  The  pentaihlon  consisted 
of  five  distinct  kinds  of  games,  viz.,  leaping  (ij./ia), 
footrace  (dpo/ioc),  the  throwing  of  the  d  scus  (6,onoc), 
the  throwing  of  the  spear  (oiyvvv(,c  or  clkoi  tit.  ', 
and  wrestling  (na^v)*  which  were  all  performed  in 
one  day  and  in  a  certain  order,  one  after  the  other, 
by  the  same  athleta?.*  The  pentathlon  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Olympic  games  in  01.  18,  and  we  may 
presume  that  soon  after  this  it  was  also  introduced 
at  the  other  national  games,  as  well  as  at  some  of 
the  less  important  festivals,  such  as  the  Erotidia  in 
Thespia?.* 

The  order  in  which  the  different  games  of  the 
pentathlon  followed  one  another  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  in  modern  times.  The 
most  probable  opinion,  however,  is  Bockh's,'  which 
has  been  adopted  by  Dissen,  Krause,  and  others, 
although  G.  Hermann  has  combated  it  in  a  little 
work  called  De  Sogenis  JEginclaz  victoria  quinqucrt., 
Lipsiae,  1822  The  order  adopted  by  Bdckh  is  as 
follows:  1.  The  akfia.  This  was  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  pentathlon,  and  was  sometime? 
used  to  designate  the  whole  game.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  flute-music.7  Other  writers,  as  Pausa- 
nias  himself,'  and  Plutarch,9  speak  as  if  the  whole 
pentathlon  had  been  accompanied  by  the  llute,  but 
in  these  passages  the  whole  game  seems  to  be  men- 
tioned instead  of  that  particular  one  which  formed 
the  chief  part  of  it.  2.  The  footrace.  3  The  dis- 
cus. 4  The  throwing  of  the  spear.  5.  Wrestling. 
In  later  times,  probably  after  01.  77,  the  footrace 
may  have  been  the  fourth  game  instead  of  the  sec- 
ond, so  that  the  three  games  which  gave  to  the 
pentathlon  its  peculiar  character,  viz ,  leaping,  dii- 
cus,  and  the  spear,  preceded  the  footrace  and  '  vrest- 
ling,  and  thus  formed  the  so-called  Tpiaypoe.  The 
footrace  of  the  pentathlon  was  probably  the  simple 
stadion  or  the  diaulos,  and  not  a  race  in  armour,  as 
has  been  supposed  by  some ;  for  the  statues  of  the 
victors  in  the  pentathlon  are  never  seen  with  a 
shield,  but  only  with  the  halteres  ;  besides  which,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  race  in  armour  wag 
not  introduced  at  Olympia  until  01.  65,10  while  the 
pentathlon  had  been  performed  long  before  that 
time.  It  is,  moreover,  highly  improbable  that  even 
after  01.  65  the  race  in  armour  should  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  pentathlon.  In  01.  38  the  pentathlon 
for  boys  was  introduced  at  Olympia,  but  it  was  only 
exhibited  this  one  time,  and  afterward  abolished.11 

In  leaping,  racing,  and  in  throwing  the  discus  or 
spear,  it  was  easy  enough  to  decide  who  won  the 
victory,  even  if  several  athleta;  took  part  in  it  and 
contended  for  the  prize  simultaneously.  In  wrest- 
ling, however,  no  more  than  two  persons  could  be 
engaged  together  at  a  time,  and  it  is  not  clear  how 
the  victory  was  decided  if  there  were  several  pairs 
of  wrestlers  The  arrangement  probably  was,  that 
if  a  man  had  conquered  his  antagonist,  he  might  lie 
gin  a  fresh  contest  with  a  second,  third,  &c,  and  he 
who  thus  conquered  the  greatest  number  of  adver- 
saries was  the  victor.  It  is  ditlicult  to  conceive  in 
what  manlier  the  prize  was  awarded  to  the  victor  in 
the  whole  pentathlon  ;  for  an  athletic  might  he  con- 
quered in  one  or  two  games  and  be  victorious  in  the 
others,  whereas  it  can  have  occurred  but  seldom 


I.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.,  Nem.,  ni.,  II.)— 2.  (Herod.,  ix.,  75. - 
Pane.,  i.,  29,  *  4.)— 3.  (Schol.  ad  Plat.,  Ajnat.,  p  135.-  Sirnoni- 
ili  a  in  Anthol.  Palat.,  torn.  ML,  p.  828,  ed.  Jaeoba.) — 4.  (Schol. 
ad  Soph.,  El.,  691. -Pain.,  ii..,  1 1,  *  6.)— 5.  Hockh,  Cor.  Inacr., 
n.  1590.)— 8.  (Comment,  ad  Pind.,  Nem.,  vii.,  "1 ,  Ac.)— 7.  (Pnua. 
v.,  7,  t  4.  -Id.,  v.,  17,  »  4.)— 8.  (vi.,  14,  t,  i  -  -9.  (De  Mm  f 
M  )— 10   fPaUl.,  T..8.  t  3  1-11    (Paua..  v.,  »,  l  I.) 
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1  tnat  oiie  and  the  same  man  gained  the  victory  in 
all  the  five.  Who  of  the  pentathli,  then,  was  the 
victor'!  Modern  writers  have  said  that  the  prize 
was  either  awarded  to  h.m  who  had  been  victorious 
in  all  the  five  games,  or  to  the  person  who  had  con- 
quered his  antagonist  in  at  least  three  of  the  games  ; 
but  nothing  can  be  determined  on  this  point  with 
any  certainty.  That  the  decision  as  to  who  was  to 
be  rewarded  was  considered  difficult  by  the  Greeks 
themselves,  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  fact  that  at 
(Jlympia  there  were  three  hellanodicae  for  the  pen- 
tathlon alone.1 

As  regards  the  Tpiayabc  mentioned  above,  sever- 
al statements  of  ancient  writers  suggest  that  the 
whole  of  the  pentathlon  was  not  always  performed 
regularly,  and  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  the 
words  by  which  they  designate  the  abridged  game, 
rpiayuoc,  airoTptd&iv,  and  rpioi  nepielvai,  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  abridged  contest  only  consisted  of 
three  games,  and  most  probably  of  those  three 
which  gave  to  the  pentathlon  its  peculiar  character, 
viz.,  leaping,  and  throwing  the  discus  and  the  spear.3 
The  reason  for  abridging  the  pentathlon  in  this  man- 
ner may  have  been  the  wish  to  save  time,  or  the 
circumstance  that  athletae  who  had  been  conquered 
in  the  first  three  games  were  frequently  discouraged, 
and  declined  continuing  the  contest.  When  the 
triagmos  was  introduced  at  Olympia  is  not  men- 
tioned anywhere,  but  Krause  infers,  with  great 
probability,  from  Pausanias,3  that  it  was  in  01.  77. 

The  pentathlon  required  and  developed  very  great 
elasticity  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  whence  it  was 
principally  performed  by  young  men  ;4  and  it  is 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  game  gave  to 
all  parts  of  the  body  their  harmonious  development, 
that  Aristotle5  calls  the  pentathli  the  most  hand- 
some of  all  athletae.  The  pentathlon  was,  for  the 
same  reason,  also  regarded  as  very  beneficial  in  a 
medical  point  of  view  ;  and  the  Elean  Hysmon,  who 
had,  from  his  childhood,  suffered  from  rheumatism, 
was  cured  by  practising  the  pentathlon,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  athletae.6  (Compare 
G.  Fr.  Philipp,  De  peiitalhlo  sive  quinquertio  commen- 
tatio,  Berlin,  1827. — Krause,  Gymnastik  und  Agon- 
istik  tlei  Hellenen,  p.  476-497. ) 

ntfNTHKOSTH',  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,  levied 
upon  all  exports  and  imports  at  Athens.7  Thus  it 
was  levied  on  corn,8  which,  however,  could  only  be 
imported,  exportation  being  prohibited  by  law  :9 
and  also  on  woollen  cloth,  and  other  manufactured 
goods.10  On  imports  the  duty  was  payable  on  the 
unloading  ;u  on  exports,  probably,  when  they  were 
put  on  board.  The  money  was  collected  by  persons 
called  ■KsvTTiKooToXoyoi,  who  kept  a  hook  in  which 
they  entered  all  customs  received.  Demosthenes 
refers  to  their  entry  (anoypaar/)  to  prove  that  a  ship 
was  not  laden  with  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of 
goods.13  The  merchant  who  paid  the  duty  was  said 
irevTTjKovreveodai.  All  the  customs  appear  to  have 
been  let  to  farm,  and  probably  from  year  to  year. 
They  were  let  to  the  highest  bidders  by  the  ten 
Kuiktirai,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
The  farmers  were  called  reXuvai,  and  were  said 
itveladai  tt/v  itevrnKoaTriv.  They  might,  either  collect 
the  duty  themselves,  or  employ  others  for  that  pur- 
pose. Several  persons  often  joined  together  in  the 
speculation,  in  which  case  the  principal,  in  whose 
name  the  bidding  took  place,  and  who  was  respon- 
sible to  the  state,  was  called  apxuvnc  or  re "kuvapxnc . 


1.  (Paus.,  v.,  9,  $  5  )  —  2.  (Dion  Chrysost.,  Aioy.,  i.,  p.  279, 
»d  Reiske. — Schol.  ad  Aristid.  ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  p.  409,  Bekker. — 
Miiller,  Archeeol.  d.  Kunst,$  423,  3.)— 3.  (v.,  9,  \  3.) — 4.  (Schol. 
ad  Plat.,  Amat.,  p.  135,  D.,  &o.)— 5.  (Rhet.,  i.,  5.)— 6.  (Paus., 
fi.,  3,  I)  4.) — 7.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v.  YlcvTT/Koorfj.) — 8.  (Demosth.,  c. 
Neser..  1353.)— 9.  (Demosth.,  c.  Lacr.,  941.)— 10.  (Demosth.,  c 
Meid  ,  558.)  —  1 1  (Demosth  ,  c.  I.acr  932.)  —  12.  (c.  Pl.orm., 
109.) 
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Sureties  were  usually  required.*  Whether  the  cus- 
toms on  different  articles  of  merchandise  were  farm- 
ed altogether  or  separately,  does  not  appear.  The 
corn-duty,  at  least,  was  kept  distinct  :3  and  this  was 
the  case  with  another  tax.3  With  respect  lo  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source,  the 
reader  may  consult  Bockh,  St.aatshaush.  der  Atk.,  i., 
337-342.  The  TrevrnKoary  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  same  with  the  kllifieviov  mentioned  by  Pol- 
lux ;*  but  this  was  more  probably  a  duty  paid  for  the 
use  of  the  harbour,  whether  goods  were  uidaden  or 
not,  and  was  perhaps  the  same  as  the  e/faroo-rjj, 
mentioned  by  Xenophon5  as  being  paid  by  foreign 
ships  entering  the  Pira;us,  and  alluded  to  by  Aris- 
tophanes.6 Bockh's  conjecture,  that,  besides  a  per- 
sonal harbour  due,  a  duty  was  levied  of  one  pei 
cent,  on  all  the  goods  on  board,  appears  less  prob- 
able ;  for  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  exact  a  cus- 
toms duty  on  goods  not  landed  ;  and  if  they  were 
to  be  landed,  why  should  the  nsvrTjKoar^  be  re 
quired  in  addition  to  the  knaroaTriV 

PENTECOS'TYS  {nevrriKooTvc).  (Vid.  Army, 
Greek,  p.  98.) 

* PENTELTC QM  MARMOR  (TlevTeAmdc  Xi6oc), 
Pentelic  Marble,  obtained  from  Mount  Pentelicus, 
near  Athens',  the  modern  name  of  which  is  Pen- 
dele.  With  this  marble  the  Parthenon  was  built,  as 
also  the  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis.  Many  cele- 
brated statues  were  made  of  it.  Its  grain  is  finer 
than  the  Parian,  but  it  does  not  retain  its.  polish 
and  beauty  so  well  as  the  latter,  being  less  homo- 
geneous, and,  consequently,  more  liable  to  decom- 
position.8 

*PEP'ERI  (nenepi),  Pepper.  "  Theophraa^us  de- 
scribes the  two  kinds  of  pepper,  Aittov  <5'  avrov  to 
yivoc,  to  uev  yap  GTpoyyvkov,  to  de  ■Kpoy.7jK.ee,.  The 
former  is  the  white,  the  other  the  black  Pepper.  So- 
linus  and  Pliny  give  a  full  account  of  the  ancient 
Peppers,  containing,  however,  some  errors,  arising 
from  want  of  information.  Dr.  Hill  says  '  the  old 
est  Greek  writers  knew  the  three  kinds  of  pepper 
in  use  at  present,  and  have  described  them  very 
well,  although  they  erred  in  supposing  them  the 
fruit  of  the  same  plant  in  different  degrees  of  ma- 
turity.' The  plant  which  produces  both  the  black 
and  white  kinds  is  named  Piper  nigrum  ;  that  which 
produces  the  long,  Piper  longum."9 

*PEPLIS  and  PEPLUS  {■ke-kI'lc,  -oc),  two  species 
of  Spurge,  namely,  the  Euphorbia  Peplis  and  Pe- 
plus.10 

PEPLUM  (irenloc),  a  Shawl,  differing  from  the 
scarf  (vid.  Chlamys)  in  being  much  larger,  and  from 
the  blanket  (vid.  Pallium)  in  being  finer  and  thinner, 
and  also  considerably  larger.  It  was  sometimes 
used  as  a  cover  to  protect  valuable  articles  of  furni- 
ture11 or  to  adorn  a  throne,12  but  most  commonly  as 
a  part  of  the  dress  of  females  ;13  although  instances 
occur,  even  among  the  Greeks,  in  which  it  is  worn 
by  the  other  sex,  unless  we  suppose  the  term  to  be 
in  these  instances  improperly  put  for  Qapoc.1'  Iu 
Persia  and  other  Eastern  countries,  the  shawl  was 
no  doubt  worn  anciently,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
by  both  sexes.15  Also  in  Bacchanalian  processions 
it  was  worn  by  men,  both  in  allusion  to  Oriental 
habits,  and  because  they  then  avowedly  assumed 
the  dress  of  females.1'    This  was  commonly  the 

1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  713.  —  Andoc,  De  Myst.,  17,  ed 
Steph.  —  Waohsmuth,  II.,  i..  152.)  —  2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Near., 
1353.)— 3.  (/Esch.,  c.  Timarch.,  16.)— 4.  (viii,,  132;  ix.,  30.)— 
5.  (De  Rep.Ath.,i.,  17.)— 6.  (Vesp.,  658.)— 7.  ( Vid.  Bockh,  Id  , 
343.) — 8.  (Theophrast.,  De  Lapid.,  14.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
—9.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  22.— Dioscor.,  188.— Solinu«, 
Polyh.,  65.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  14.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 10 
(Dioscor.,  iv.,  165,  166. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 11.  (Horn.  II. 
v.,  194.)— 12.  (Od.,  vii.,  96.)— 13.  (Horn.,  II.,  v.,  315,  734,  731— 
Id.  ib.,  viii.,  384.— Od.,  xv.,  123-128.— lavds :  II.,  xiv  178.— En- 
rip.,  Hec,  1013.— Id.,  Med.,  791— Theocrit.,  i.,  33. —14.  (Eu- 
rip.,  Ion,  1033  — Theocrit.,  vii.,  17.)  — 15.  (^Esch.,  P«!«.,  204 
474,  1030,  1061.)— 16.  (Eurip.,  Bacch.,  783-791. ) 
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gannent  which  the  Orientals  rent  as  an  expression 
of  rage  or  grief.1  Women  of  high  rank  wore  their 
shawls  so  long  as  to  trail  upon  the  ground  (Tpuddac 
iX/ctomeTrlovc  ,a  'EXevn  navvnenXoc3).  A  shawl  was 
sometimes  wrapped  about  the  head  during  sleep.4 
Like  all  other  pieces  of  cloth  used  for  the  Amictos, 
it  was  oiten  fastened  by  means  of  a  brooch  (vid. 
Fibula5),  and  was  thus  displayed  upon  the  statues 
of  female  divinities,  such  as  Diana8  and  the  goddess 
Rome.7  It  was,  however,  frequently  worn  without 
1  brooch,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  annexed 
voodcut,  which  is  copied  from  one  of  Sir  Wm. 


Familtop'a  vases.8  Each  of  the  females  in  this 
grot;;  wears  a  shift  falling  down  to  her  feet  (vid. 
Tunica),  and  over  it  an  ample  shawl,  which  she 
passes  entirely  round  her  body,  and  then  throws  the 
loost'  extremity  of  it  over  her  left  shoulder  and  be- 
hind her  ba-  k,  as  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  sitting 
figure  The  shawl  was  also  often  worn  so  as  to 
<»ver  the  head  while  it  enveloped  the  body,  and 
more  especially  on  occasion  of  a  funeral  (see  wood- 
cuts, p.  45S),  or  of  a  marriage,  when  a  very  splen- 
did shawl  (Kaonc*)  was  worn  by  the  bride.  The 
following  woodcut"1  may  be  supposed  to  represent 


lh(  moment  when  the  bride,  so  veiled,  is  delivered 
to  her  husband  at  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chamber. 


I.  (JEtr.hy\.,  11.  ec.  — Eunp.,  lire,  553-555.— Xen.,  Cyrup., 
Mi.,  1,  i,  13  —  Id.  ib..  Hi.,  3, 4  6".— Id.  lb.,  ¥.,!,♦  «>— 3.  (Horn.,  II.. 
ti.,442.)— 3.  (Od.,iT.,305.)-4.  (Apolloii.  Rhod.,  iv..  1294,  1311, 
1351.1—5.  (Soph.,  Trach.,  920.— Cnllim.,  I.uv.  Pall  .  "O.-Apol- 

Lon.  Rhod  833.)— «.  (Utunck,  Anal.,  HI  .200.)— 7.  (Apol'1"-  I 

SmI  «...  C»rm.,  v.,  18.)— 8.  (vol.  lii.,  pi.  58.)— 9.  (1  M«wab  .  i.,  : 
IT  i— 10   (from  Riiitoli  Adinir.  R.im.  Ant.,  pi.  57.) 

f>  r. 


He  wears  the  Pallium  only ;  she  has  a  long  sniT 
beneath  her  shawl,  and  is  supported  by  the  pronu- 
ba.  Thus  veiled  the  poets  represented  Auroia  and 
Night,  but  with  ihis  difference,  that  the  one  arosi 
expanding  a  shawl  dyed  with  saffron  {KpoKoireTrXm 
'Hoc1),  whereas  a  black  one  enveloped  the  othei 
(pt'/M/nreTrXoc  Nvf)  In  reference  to  the  bridal 
shawl,  the  epithet  iraorofopoi  was  given  to  Venus.' 

Of  all  the  productions  of  the  loom,  shawls  were 
those  on  which  the  greatest  skill  and  labour  were 
bestowed.  So  various  and  tasteful  were  the  sub- 
jects which  they  represented,  that  poets  delighted 
to  describe  them.  The  art  of  weaving  them  was 
entirely  Oriental  (paptupuv  vQaffftara*) :  those  of  tin 
most  splendid  dyes  and  curious  workmanship  were 
imported  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  :8  a  whole  book  was 
•ATitten  by  Polemo  "  concerning  the  Shawls  at  Car- 
thage."' Hence  "  Shawls"  (treTrXui')  was  one  of  the 
titles  of  works  of  an  imaginative  or  descriptive 
character,  and  was  adopted  to  intimate  the  variety 
of  their  subjects,  and  the  beautiful  mode  of  display 
ing  them.  A  book,  intended  to  depict  some  of  the 
characters  in  the  Iliad,  and  denominated  "The 
Shaw  l,"  was  ascribed  to  Aristotle.8  As  a  specimen 
of  the  subjects  delineated,  a  shawl  may  be  men- 
tioned which  exhibited  the  Irame  of  the  world.' 
Euripides  describes  one  which  represented  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  which,  with  various  others 
containing  hunting-pieces  and  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Del- 
phi, and  was  used  to  form  a  magnificent  tent  for 
the  purpose  of  an  entertainment  ;10  for  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  stores  of  shawls  were  not  only  kemt 
by  wealthy  individuals,11  but  often  constituted  a 
very  important  part  of  the  treasures  of  a  temple,1' 
having  been  presented  to  the  divinity  on  numerous 
occasions  by  suppliants  and  devotees.13  (  Vid.  Do- 
|  NAR1A,  p.  376,  Panathen^ea,  Pastoi-horus.) 

PER  C(  >NDICTIO'NEM.  This  legis  actio,  says 
Gains,  was  so  called  because  the  plaintiff  gave  no- 
I  lice  to  the  defendant  to  be  present  on  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  notice,  in  order  that  a  judex  might  be 
appointed.  It  was  an  actio  in  personam,  and  ap- 
plicable to  those  cases  in  which  the  plaintiff  required 
the  defendant  to  give  something  (i/ua  intend.il  dan 
oportere).  This  legis  actio  was  introduced  by  a  lex 
Silia  in  the  case  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money  (certa  pe- 
tunia), and  by  a  lex  Sempronia  in  the  case  of  any 
definite  thing.  Gains  observes  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear why  this  form  of  action  was  needed,  for  in  a 
case  of  dari  oportere  there  was  the  sacramentum 
and  the  per  judicis  postulationem.  The  name  con- 
dictio  was  applied  to  actiones  in  personam,  after  the 
legis  actiones  fell  into  disuse,  though  improperly,  for 
the  notice  (denuntiatio)  whence  the  legis  actio  look 
its  name  was  discontinued.14 

PER  JUDICIS  POSTULATIONEM  "as  one 
of  the  legis  actiones.  The  passage  in  Gdiis  is 
wanting  in  which  this  form  of  action  is  describee1 
It  was  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  (o 
some  cases  the  same  as  the  sacramentum  was  ap- 
plicable (  Vid.  Pkr  Uonmctionk.m  ) 
PER  MAN  US  INJECTIO'NEM.     Vid  Manna 

IsjKCTIO.) 

PER  PI'GNORIS  CAPIO'NEM  or  OAI'TIO'- 
NKM.  This  was  one  of  the  leg-is  actiones,  or  old 
forms  of  procedure,  which  in  some  caser,  was  found- 
ed on  custom  (mox),  in  others  on  enactments  (lex). 
It  was  founded  on  military  usage  in  t..c  following 

1.  (Horn.,  U.,  Tiii.,  1.— Id.  ib.,  xxiii.,  327.)— 2.  (Enrip.,  Ion, 
1150.)— 3.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  iii.,4.)  — 4.  (Eunp.,  Ion,  1159.)— 9 
,'iloni.,  II.,  ti.,  380-294.)— 6.  (Athen.,  xii.,  n.  54 1 .)— 7.  (dam  AJ 
ei,,  Slrum.,  ri.,  I,  p.  73(5, ml.  Putter.)— 8.  (Eiintmh.  in  II  ,  n.,  .'i57 
—9.  (Mart.  Carwlla,  I,,  vi.,  in  MaiUiure'n  "  Corpul  P<  «'l;ir'im,* 
v  >l.ll.,p  1440.)—  10.  (Ion,  1141-1162.)  —  II.  (Horn.,  Od.,  IT 
I04-108.)-I2.  (Eunp.,  Ion,  320,  330.J-I3.  (Horn.,  II.,  ti.,271. 
3U».  -Virg.,  jEn.,  i.,  480.  —  Id  .  Cir.,  31  -35.)  —  14.  (i;uiu«.  it. 
If.  *e  , 
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cases  A  soldi  er  might  seize  as  a  pledge  ( pignus  I 
capere)  anything  belonging  to  the  person  who  had  I 
to  distribute  the  aes  militare,  in  case  he  did  not  I 
make  the  proper  payments ;  he  might  also  make  a 
seizure  in  respect  of  the  money  due  to  him  for  the 
purchase  of  a  horse  (tes  equestre),  and  also  in  re 
spect  of  the  allowance  for  the  food  of  his  horse  (as 
hordiarium).  The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  allowed 
a  pignoris  eapio  in  respect  of  pay  due  for  the  hire  of 
a  beast,  when  the  hire-money  was  intended  for  a 
sacrifice.  By  a  special  law  (the  name  is  not  legi- 
ble in  the  MS.  of  Gaius)  the  publicani  had  the  right 
pignoris  capionis  in  respect  of  vectigalia  publica 
which  were  due  by  any  lex.  The  thing  was  seized 
(pignus  capiebatur)  with  certain  formal  words,  and 
for  this  reason  it  was  by  some  considered  to  be  a 
legis  actio.  Others  did  not  allow  it  to  be  a  legis 
ctio,  because  the  proceeding  was  extra  jus,  that  is, 
not  before  the  praetor,  and  generally,  also,  in  the 
absence  of  the  person  whose  property  was  seized. 
The  pignus  could  also  be  seized  on  a  dies  nefastus, 
or  one  on  which  a  legis  actio  was  not  permitted. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Gaius,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  legal  fiction  that  was  afterward  in- 
troduced into  the  formula  by  which  the  publicani 
recovered  the  vectigalia,  that  the  thing  seized  was 
only  taken  as  a  security,  and  was  redeemed  by  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  of  money  in  respect  of  which  it 
was  seized.  In  case  of  non-payment,  there  must, 
however,  have  been  a  power  of  sale,  and,  accord- 
ingly, this  pignoris  capio  resembles  in  all  respects  a 
pignus  proper,  except  as  to  the  want  of  consent  on 
the  part  of  the  person  whose  property  was  seized. 
It  does  not  appear  whether  this  legis  actio  was  the 
origin  of  the  law  of  pledge,  as  subsequently  devel- 
oped, but  it  seems  not  improbable.1 

PERA,  dim.  PE'RULA  (mypa),  a  Wallet,  made 
f  leather,  worn  suspended  at  the  side  by  rustics 
nd  by  travellers  to  carry  their  provisions,*  and 
adopted,  in  imitation  of  them,  by  the  Cynic  philoso- 
phers.' ( Vid.  Baculus.)  The  cup  for  drinking 
was  carried  in  the  wallet.*  The  sower  carried  a 
wallet  depending  from  his  right  shoulder  to  hold  his 
seed  '  The  annexed  woodcut  is  the  representation 
of  a  goatherd  with  his  staff"  and  wallet,  from  the 
column  of  Theodosius,  formerly  at  Constantinople  • 


1  (Gaius,  iv.,  26,  <fec.  —  Cic,  Verr.,  iii.,  11.  —  "  Pignoris  ca- 
pio Gell.,  vii.,  10.)  —  2.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  81.)  — 3.  (Diog.  Laert., 
ri.,  13.  — Bnuick,  Anal.,  i.,  233.  — Id.  ib.,  a.,  22,  28.  —  Anson., 
B-)igT.,  f3.)— 4.  (Senec,  Epist.,  91.)— 5.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  ii., 
tl*.)— 6.  CWenestrier,  De  icr.  do  la  Col.  Hist.  Par.,  1708,  pi.  10.) 
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|  *PERCA  (■KtpKri),  the  Perch.  The  River  Perch 
lor  Perca  fluviatilis,  is  noticed  bj  Aristotle,  .-Elian, 
I  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  &c.  ;  the  Sea  Perch,  or  Perci 
marina,  by  Aristotle,  Oppian,  Ovid,  Pliny,  Marcel 
lus  Sideta,  &c.' 

*PERCNOP'TERUS  ( Vid.  Aqotla. 
♦PERCNUS.  (Vid.  Aquila.) 
*PERL)IC'ION  (irepdiKcov),  a  plant,  most  proba 
bly,  as  Adams  thinks,  the  Pellit.ory  of  the  Wall,  o» 
Parutaria  officinalis,  which  Sibthorp  says  still  re- 
tains the  name  of  nepdiKaKi  in  Greece.  It  is  the 
iXS,ivn  krkpa  of  Dioscorides  a 

•PERDIX  (TTf'pfof),  the  Partridge,  or  Tetrao  Pei 
dix.  "  Athenaeus,  I  believe,  is  the  only  ancient  au- 
thor who  takes  notice  of  the  Red-legged  Partridge, 
or  Tetrao  rufus,  L.,  sometimes  called  Perdix  Grmca. 
Gesner  mentions  that  it  is  called  '  the  Quail'  by 
the  Italians."  The  Tetrao  rufus  is  brought  from 
Cephallenia  to  Zante,  says  Sibthorp,  where  it  is 
kept  in  cages  to  sing,  or,  rather,  call.  The  Red- 
legged  and  Gray  Partridge  were  both  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salonica  by  Mr.  Hawkins.  The  former 
frequented  entirely  the  rocks  and  hills,  the  latter 
the  cultivated  ground  in  the  plain.3 

PERDUE'LLIO  (Vid.  Majestas,  p.  609.) 
PERDUELLIO'NIS  DUU'MVIRI  were  two  offi- 
cers or  judges  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
persons  who  were  accused  of  the  crime  of  perduel- 
lio.  Niebuhr  believes  that  they  were  the  same  as 
the  quaestores  parricidii,  and  Walter*  agrees  with 
him,  though  in  a  later  part  of  his  work*  he  admits 
that  they  were  distinct.  It  appears  from  a  compar- 
ison of  the  following  passages — Liv.,  i.,  26. — Dig. 
1,  tit  2,  s.  2,  (j  23. — Fest.,  s.  v.  Parici  and  Sororium 
— either  that  some  of  the  ancient  writers  confound 
the  duumviri  perduellionis  and  the  quaestores  parri- 
cidii, or  that,  at  least  during  the  kingly  period,  they 
were  the  same  persons  ;  for,  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  same  occurrence,  some  writers  call  the  judges 
quaestores  parricidii,  while  others  call  them  duum- 
viri perduellionis.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  two  distinct  offices,  for  the  quaestores  were 
appointed  regularly  every  year,  whereas  the  duum 
viri  were  appointed  very  rarely,  and  only  in  cases 
of  emergency,  as  had  been  the  case  during  the 
kingly  period.6  Livy7  represents  the  duumviri  per- 
duellionis as  being  appointed  by  the  kings,  but  from 
Junius  Gracchanus8  it  appears  that  they  were  pro- 
posed by  the  king  and  appointed  by  the  populua 
(reges  populi  svffragio  creabant).  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Republic  they  were  appointed  by  the 
comitia  curiata,  and  afterward  by  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata,  on  the  proposal  of  the  consuls.'  In  the 
case  of  Rabirius  (B.C.  63),  however,  this  custom 
was  violated,  as  the  duumviri  were  appointed  by 
the  praetor  instead  of  by  the  comitia  centuriata.1* 
In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  no  duumviri  perduel- 
lionis were  ever  appointed. 

The  punishment  for  those  who  were  found  guilty 
of  perduellio  was  death :  they  were  either  hanged 
on  the  arbor  infelix,  or  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
Rock.  But  when  the  duumviri  found  a  person 
guilty,  he  might  appeal  to  the  people  (in  early  times 
the  populus,  afterward  the  comitia  centuriata),  as 
was  done  in  the  first  case  which  is  on  record,11  and 
in  the  last,  which  is  that  of  Rabirius,  whom  Cic«re 


1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  14.  — Id.  ib.,  h.,  13  — -Elian,  N.  A. 
xiv.,  23.— Dioscor.,  M  M.,  ii.,  35.— Plin.,  xxju.,  9.— Id.,  ix.,  If. 
—  Ovid, Hal.,  112.— Adam*,  Append.,  s.v.)  — 2.  (Theophrast, 

H.  P.,  i.,  11.  — Dioscor.,  iv.,  80.  — Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)— I 
(Aristot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  1.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  ».)  — 4.  (Gesch.  del 
Rom.  Rechta,  p.  24,  note  19.) — S.  (p.  855,  note  20.)  —  0.  (Liv., 
ii.,  41.— Id.,  vi.,  20.— Dion  Cass.,  xxxvii.,  27.)— 7.  (i.,  26.)-«. 
(Dig.  1,  tit.  13,  1.— Compare  Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  22.)— 9.  (Dig. 

I,  tit.  2,  s.  9,  y  23.  —  Cio.,  Pro  Rabir.,  4,  4c.)  — 10.  (Dial 
Cass.,  1  c— Cic,  1.  c— Snet.,  Jul    12.)— 11.  (Liv.,  i.,  20.) 
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defended  belore  the  people  in  the  oration  still  ex- 
tant. Marcus  Horatius,  who  had  slain  his  sister, 
was  acquitted,  but  was  nevertheless  obliged  to  un- 
dergo some  symbolical  punishment,  as  he  had  to 
pass  under  a  yoke  with  his  head  covered.  The 
house  of  those  who  were  executed  for  perduellio 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  relatives  were 
not  allowed  to  mourn  for  them  1 

PEkEGRI'NUS,  a  stranger  or  foreigner.  In  an- 
cient times  the  word  peregrinus  was  used  as  synon- 
ymous with  hostis,'  but  in  the  times  of  which  we 
have  historical  records,  a  peregrinus  was  any  per- 
son who  was  not  a  Roman  citizen,  though  he  might 
belong  to  an  allied  people,  for  the  allied  Latins  and 
Hernicars  are  called  peregrini,'  and  even  the  ple- 
beians a  )  sometimes  designated  by  this  name.  All 
?eMej:  r.  were  either  connected  with  Rome  by  ties 
of  hospitality,  or  they  were  not.  Respecting  the 
former,  rnd.  Hospitium.  The  latter,  if  they  had  any 
business  to  transact  at  Rome,  required  a  patronus, 
who  undertook  the  management  of  their  causes  in 
the  courts  of  justice.  When  the  dominion  of  Rome 
became  extended  over  a  gTeat  part  of  Italy,  whole 
towns  and  nations  sometimes  entered  into  the  re- 
lation of  client  to  some  influential  Roman,  who  then 
acted  as  their  patronus.  But  in  B.C.  247  a  second 
praetor  {prator  peregrinus)  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  justice  in  matters  between 
such  peregrini  as  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  Rome. 
(Vid.  Pr^tor.)  Whether  a  peregrinus  had  com- 
mercium  or  connubium  with  Rome  depended  upon 
the  relation  of  his  native  country  or  town  to  Rome. 
The  number  of  such  peregrini  who  lived  in  the  city 
of  Rome  appears  to  have  had  an  injurious  influence 
upon  the  poorer  classes  of  Roman  citizens,  whence, 
on  some  occasions,  they  were  driven  out  of  the 
city.  The  first  example  of  this  kind  was  set  in 
B.C.  127,  by  the  tribune  M.  Junius  Pennus.*  They 
were  expelled  a  second  time  by  the  tribune  C  Pa- 
pins,  in  B.C.  66.*  The  same  measure  was  some- 
times also  adopted  by  the  early  emperors.'  As 
peregrini  were  not  citizens,  they  had  none  of  the 
rights  of  citizens  ;  their  existence  at  Rome  was 
merely  an  act  of  toleration  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

During  the  last  period  of  the  Republic  and  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Empire,  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  world  were,  in  regard  to  their  political  rights, 
either  Roman  citizens,  or  Latins,  or  peregTini.  and 
the  latter  had,  as  before,  neither  commerciuin  nor 
connubium  with  the  Romans.  They  were  either  free 
provincials  or  citizens  who  had  forfeited  their  civitas, 
and  were  degraded  to  the  rank  ol  peregrini.'  or  a 
certain  class  of  freedmen,  called  peregrini  dediticii " 
(Vid.  Dediticii.)  The  most  numerous  class  w;iy, 
of  course,  that  consisting  of  free  provincials,  many 
of  whom  also  lived  at  Rome  and  in  Italy.  In  mat- 
ters concerning  their  own  lamihes  or  »heir  prop- 
erty, they  enjoyed  in  Roman  courts  of  justice  all 
those  rights  which  the  jus  gentium  claimed  for 
them,'  and  even  parts  of  the  Roman  law  were  trans- 
ferred and  applied  to  them.'0  If  a  peregrinus  died 
at  Rome,  his  property  went  either  to  the  eerarium, 
or,  if  he  had  a  patronus.  the  latter  succeeded  to  it 
jure  applications. "  In  the  provinces,  also,  the  per- 
egrini were  allowed  to  live  acceding  to  their  own 
laws  and  customs."  It  appears  that,  Irom  the  time 
of  the  Marsic  war,  the  peregrini  were  allowed  to 
ierve  in  the  Roman  armies.    The  Jews  alone  seem 

L  (Din  S,  tit  S,  ■.  11,1  S.)— J.  (Vairp,  De  Lidi.  Lat.,  it.,  p. 
L  B  p.— Cic,  Do  Off.,  L,  12.)— I.  (Lit.,  ui.,  S.— Id.,  t..  19  —  Id., 
^j.  J.)— 4.  Oi..,  De  Off.,  Hi,  II.— Id.,  Brut.,  28.— Pert.,  ».  t. 
Reapurilica.)— 5.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  m..  II.— Dion  Ctam.,  xiitii.,  9.) 
-«.  (Suet.,  OctaT  ,  42.)— 7.  (Suet..  Claud.,  18.  —  Dij  t,  tit.  4, 
,  in.  6  4.)  — 6.  (PUn.,  Bpi«t.,  i.,  4.)  —  9.  (Quae,  in.,  93,  132, 
Ill  1—10.  (Oiini,  i.,  47  ;  it  ,  S7.)— II.  (Cic.,  De  OllL,  i.,  19.) 
-.2  lO«ii  I   92.  hi  ,  9«,  120.  134.) 


to  have  formed  an  exception  on  account  i  '  the:, 
religious  duties.1  This  service  in  the  Roman  ar 
mies  was  in  many  cases  the  first  step  towards  the 
civitas,  for  many  were  made  citizens  after  the  time 
of  their  service  had  elapsed  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  M 
Aurelius,  provincials  are  even  said  to  have  obtained 
the  civitas  immediately  on  their  enlisting  in  the 
armies.*  Since,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Caracal 
la,*  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  were  mad, 
cives  Romani,  peregrini  henceforth  no  longer  exist- 
ed within  the  bountaries  of  the  Empire,  except  in 
cases  when  barbarians,  not  subject  to  it,  entered 
the  Roman  armies,  or  when  new  conquests  were 
made,  and  in  the  case  of  peregrini  dediticii.  But, 
on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Romans  at 
that  time  divided  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world 
into  Romans  and  barbarians.* 

PE'RGULA  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
booth  or  small  house,  which  afforded  scarcely  any 
protection  except  by  its  roof,  so  that  those  who 
passed  by  could  easily  look  into  it.  It  served  both 
as  a  workshop*  and  a  stall  where  things  were  ex- 
hibited for  sale.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  paint- 
ers exhibited  their  works  in  a  pergula,  that  they 
might  be  seen  by  those  who  passed  by  ;*  and  Apel- 
les  is  said  to  have  concealed  himself  in  his  pergula, 
behind  his  pictures,  that  he  might  overhear  the  re- 
marks of  those  who  looked  at  them.'  Such  places 
were  occupied  by  persons  who,  either  by  working 
or  sitting  in  them,  wished  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  public.  Hence  we  find  them  inhabited  by 
poor  philosophers  and  grammarians,  who  gave  in- 
struction, and  wished  to  attract  notice  in  order  to 
obtain  pupils.' 

It  should  be  observed  that  scholars  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  pergula:  Scaligei*  de- 
scribes it  as  a  part  of  a  house  built  out  into  the 
street,  as  in  some  old  houses  of  modern  times  ;  Er 
nesti10  thinks  that  a  pergula  is  a  little  room  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  house,  which  was  occasionally  used 
by  poor  philosophers  as  an  observatory.  But  neither 
of  these  two  definitions  is  so  applicable  to  all  the 
passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  *s  *hat  which 
we  have  proposed. 

•PERICLYM'ENON  (ntpiMpevcv),  the  common 
Honeysuckle  or  Woodbine,  the  Lonicera  periclyme- 
non.  Some  botanical  writers,  however,  prefer  the 
other  species,  namely,  the  L.  caprifulium11 

PERIDEIPXON  (irepidecirvov).  [Vid.  Funds,  p. 
458.) 

PERIfECI  (iriplniKot).  This  word  properly  de- 
notes the  inhabitants  of  a  district  lying  around  some 
particular  locality,  but  is  generally  used  to  describe 
a  dependant  population,  living  without  the  walls  or 
in  the  country  provinces  of  a  dominant  city,  and, 
although  personally  free,  deprived  of  the  enjoyment 
oi  citizenship,  and  the  political  rights  conferred  by 
it.  The  words  ovvoiKoi  and  fttroiKoi  have  an  anal- 
ogous meaning. 

A  political  condition  such  as  that  of  the  weplotgo* 
of  Greece,  and  like  the  vassalage  of  the  Germanic 
nations,  could  hardly  have  originated  in  anything 
else  than  foreign  conquest,  and  the  nipiomoi  of 
Lacoma  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  this  Theii 
origin  dates  Iroin  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, when  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
ihe  Achaians,  submitted  to  their  conquerors  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  by  which,  according  to  Ephorus  -' 

I,  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  xit.,  10,  11-19.)  — 2.  (Waltar,  Oe» 
ehichtrdra  ROm.  RechU,  p.  330,  n.  91.)— i.  (211-217.)— 4.  (Sidoa 
ApoU-  Epiit.,  i.,  8.)  —  5.  (Diir.  5,  tit.  1,  «.  19.)  — 0.  (Lucil.  ap 
I  .art  mi  t.  i.,  22.) -7  'Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxrr.,  30,  v  12.-  Suln  aa.  ad 
Script.  Hut.  Aug.,  D.  458,  459.1—8.  (Suet.,  OctaT.,  94.— Da  D 
Imtr.  Grammal.,  18.  —  PUt.  Vojrtan.,  Suturnin.,  10.  —  Jot.,  n  , 
ir  )  —  9  (ad  Plaut  ,  Pmd.,  I.,  1,  79.)  — 10.  (ad  SoM-.Oettr. 
94./— 11.  (Droacar.,  rv  ,  14  -Adiu  Append.,  ■.  t.) — 12.(1 
tiii.,  p.  3S4  ) 
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mey  weio  lert  in  possession  of  their  private  rights 
of  citizenship  i  ioortptia),  such  as  the  right  of  inter- 
marriage with  the  Dorians,  and  also  of  their  polit- 
ical franchise.    They  suffered,  indeed,  a  partial 
deprivation  of  their  lands,  and  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  a  king  of  foreign  race,  but  still  they  remained 
equal  in  law  to  their  conquerors,  and  were  eligible 
to  all  offices  of  state  except  the  sovereignty,  'lao- 
vouci,  fcerexovTEi;  nal  ■Kokireiaq  koI  apxiiw.1  But 
this  state  of  things  did  not  last  long :  in  the  next 
generation  after  the  conquest,  either  from  the  lust 
ol  increased  dominion  on  the  part  of  the  Dorians, 
or  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  Achaians  to 
regain  their  independence,  the  relation  between  the 
two  parties  was  changed.    The  Achaians  were  re- 
duced from  citizens  to  vassals ;  they  were  made 
tributary  to  Sparta  (o-wre/Ujf),  and  their  lands  were 
subjected  to  a  tax,  perhaps  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  revenue  as  in  token  of  their  dependance  ;a 
they  lost  their  rights  of  citizenship  (iaorifiia),  such 
as  that  of  intermarriage  with  the  Dorians,  the  right 
of  voting  in  the  general  assembly,  and  their  eligibil- 
ity to  important  offices  in  the  state,  such  as  that  of 
a  senator,  &c.    It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
the  Periceci  (especially  in  the  historic  times)  were 
generally  an  oppressed  people,  though  kept  in  a 
state  of  political  inferiority  to  their  conquerors.  On 
the  contrary,  the  most  distinguished  among  them 
were  admitted  to  offices  of  trust,3  and  sometimes 
invested  with  naval  command,4  but  probably  only 
because  they  were  better  suited  for  it  than  the 
Spartans  themselves,  who  did  not  set  a  high  value 
on  good  sailorship.    Moreover,  the  Periceci  some- 
times served  as  heavy-armed  soldiers  or  troops  of 
the  line :  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  for  instance,  they 
supplied  10,000  men,  5000  hoplites  and  5000  light- 
armed,*  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  imply  a 
difference  of  rank  connected  with  a  difference  of 
occupation  among  the  Periceci  themselves.  Again, 
at  Sphacteria  292  prisoners  were  taken,  of  whom 
120  were  Spartans  and  the  rest  irepiuiKoi.*  We 
also  read  of  koXol  nayadoi,  or  "  accomplished  and 
well-born"  gentlemen,  among  the  Periceci,  serving 
as  volunteers  in  the  Spartan  service.7    But  still  it 
is  not  to  be  expected,  it  is  not  natural,  that  men 
competent  to  the  discharge  of  high  functions  in  a 
state,  and  bearing  its  burdens,  should  patiently  sub- 
mit to  an  exclusion  from  all  political  rights.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that,  on  the  rising  of  the  Helots 
in  B.C.  464,  some  of  the  Periceci  joined  them.8 
When  the  Thebans  invaded  Laconia  (B.C.  369),  the 
Periceci  were  ready  to  help  them.9    In  connexion 
with  the  insurrection  of  Cinadon,  we  are  told  that 
the  Periceci  were  most  bitter  against  the  ruling 
Spartans.10   From  these  and  other  facts,11  it  appears 
that  the  Periceci  of  Laconia,  if  not  an  oppressed, 
were  sometimes  a  disaffected  and  discontented 
class ;  though,  in  cases  of  strong  excitement,  or  of 
general  danger  to  the  whole  of  Greece,  they  identi- 
fied themselves  with  their  conquerors.    The  very 
relation,  indeed,  which  subsisted  between  them,  was 
sufficient  to  produce  in  Sparta  a  jealousy  of  her 
subjects,  with  corresponding  feelings  on  their  part. 
Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  Dorians  would  will- 
ingly permit  the  Periceci  to  acquire  strength  and 
opulence,  or  even  to  settle  in  large  towns.12  In 
fact,  it  is  stated  by  Isocrates13  that  the  Dorians  in 
tentionally  weakened  the  Achaians,  by  dispersing 
them  ovei  a  great  number  of  hamlets,  which  they 
called  troKuq,  though  they  were  less  powerful  than 


1.  (Arnold,  Thucyd.,  i.,  p.  641.)— 2.  (Ephor.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (Thu- 
eyd.,  viii.,  fll.)  — 4.  (Id.,  viii.,  22.)  — 5.  (Herod.,  iz.,  61.)  —  6. 
(Miiller,  iii.,  2,  «  3.)— 7.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  v.,  3,  $  9.)— 8.  (Thucyd., 
l,  101.)— 9.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  vi.,  5,25.)— 10.  (Id.,  iii.,  3, y  6.)— 11 
(Clinton,  F.  H.,  Append ,  zzii  1—12.  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
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the  country  parishes  of  Attica,  and  weie  s  tuated  it 
the  most  unproductive  parts  of  Laconia,  the  besl 
land  of  which  was  reserved  for  the  Spartans.  It  ia 
not,  however,  necessary  to  understand  the  orator 
as  speaking  of  a  uniform  practice  ;  and  another  of 
his  statements,  to  the  effect  that  the  ephori  could 
put  any  of  the  Periceci  to  death1  without  trial,  if 
either  a  perversion  of  the  truth,  or  arose  fiom  lijs 
confounding  the  Periceci  with  the  Helots. 

Still  the  grievances  of  the  Periceci  were  not  alto; 
all,  intolerable,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  beer, 
treated  with  wantonness  or  insolence.  The  dis- 
tance at  which  many  of  them  lived  from  Sparta 
must  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  state,  or  to  attend  the 
public  assemblies ;  a  circumstance  which  must  in 
some  measure  have  blunted  their  sense  of  their 
political  inferiority.  Nor  were  they  subjected  to 
the  restraints  and  severe  discipline  which  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  their  political  supremacy  im- 
posed upon  the  Spartans,  making  them  more  like 
an  "  army  of  occupation  in  a  conquered  country"  or 
a  "  beleaguered  garrison"  tiian  a  society  of  men 
united  for  civil  government  and  mutual  advantage. 
By  way  of  compensation,  too,  the  Perioeci  enjoyed 
many  advantages  (though  not  considered  as  privi- 
leges) which  the  Spartans  did  not.  The  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  country  were  exclusively  in 
their  hands,  and  carried  on  by  them  with  the  more 
facility  and  profit,  as  they  occupied  maritime  towns. 
The  cultivation  of  the  arts,  also,  as  well  in  the 
higher  as  in  the  lower  departments,  was  confined 
to  the  Periceci,  the  Spartans  considering  it  beneath 
themselves ;  and  many  distinguished  artists,  such 
as  embossers  and  brass-founders,  were  found  in  the 
Laconian  schools,  all  of  whom  were  probably  PeW- 
oeci.a  Nor  is  there  wanting  other  evidence,  thoi.^u 
not  altogether  free  from  doubts,  to  show  that  the 
Spartan  provincials  were  not  in  the  least  checked 
or  shackled  in  the  development  of  their  intellectual 
powers.3  Moreover,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  enjoyed  civil  rights  in  the  communities  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  which  otherwise  wculd 
scarcely  have  been  called  noXeic ;  but  whether  o* 
no  these  cities  had  the  power  of  electing  their  owi 
chief  magistrate  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Epho- 
rus,  indeed,*  informs  us  that,  on  the  conquest  of 
the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  they  divided  the 
country  of  Laconia  into  six  districts,  four  of  which 
were  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Achaians,  and 
governed  by  magistrates  sent  from  Sparta ;  but  we 
do  not  know  how  long  this  practice  lasted,  nor  can 
we  draw  any  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Laconia  in  general  from  the  example  of 
Cythera,  to  which  a  Spartan  officer  was  annually 
sent,  under  the  peculiar  title  of  Kv6rjpodiK7/(,  or  the 
"  Justice  of  Cythera." 

The  number  of  Laconian  (as  they  are  called)  or 
subject  cities  is  said  to  have  formerly  amounted  to 
100.5  Several  of  them  lay  on  the  coast,  as  Gythi- 
um,  the  port  of  Sparta  ;  whence  the  whole  coast  of 
Laconia  is  called  r/  TrepiocKcg.6  Many,  however,  lay 
more  inland,  as  Thuria'  and  Cardamyle,  which 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  old  Messenia.  The 
inhabitants  ol  the  district  of  Sciros  (r/  2/«pmf),  on 
the  confines  of  Arcadia,  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  ttep'loikoi*  and  in  battle  were 
posted  by  the  cities  on  the  left  wing.'  An  enumer- 
ation of  the  principal  of  these  cities  is  given  in 
Clinton.10  The  Perioeci  also  occupied  the  island  of 
Cythera,  at  the  port  of  which  the  Lacedajmonian 
merchants  usually  put  in  on  their  voyages  home 
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trum  Egypt  and  Libya.1    We  have  said  tha 
Periceci  living  in  these  towns  were  the  descenaa   8  I 
of  the  old  inhabita'nts  of  the  country,  hut  we  must 
not  supposethey  were  exclusively  so     Some  of 
tliem,  on  the  contrary,  were  loreigners,  who  had 
either  accompanied  the  Dorians  on  their  invasion 
of  Laconia,  or  been  afterward  invited  by  them  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  dispossessed  Achaians. 
One  of  these  cities,  Boia,  is  even  said  to  have  been  ! 
tbunded  by  a  Heracleid  chief,2  and  another,  Geron- 
thrae,  was  peopled  by  colonists  sent  from  Sparta, 
after  it  was  evacuated  by  the  old  inhabitants.3 

The  number  of  Periu?ei  in  the  Persian  war  is  thus 
determined  by  Clinton  :*  "  At  the  batlle  of  Platuea, 
in  B.C.  479,  the  Periceci  supplied  10.000  men.  If 
we  assume  this  proportion  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Spartan  force  bore  to  the  whole  number 
on  the  same  occasion,  or  five  eighths  of  the  whole 
number  of  citizens,  this  would  give  16.000  for  the 
males  of  full  age,  and  the  total  population  of  this 
class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Laconia  would  amount 
to  about  66,000  persons." 

In  the  later  times  of  Spartan  history,  the  Peri- 
cecian  towns  of  the  coast  (Lar.onira.  ara  castella  et 
«ci)  were  detached  from  Sparta  by  T.  Quintius 
Flainuonus,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
Achaian  league.'  Subsequently  to  this  the  Emper- 
or Augustus  released  24  towns  from  their  subjection 
In  Sparta,  and  formed  them  into  separate  comma- 
lities,  under  laws  of  their  own.  They  were  conse- 
|Uently  called  Eleuthero-Laoones.'  But,  even  in 
ne  time  of  Pausanias.  some  of  the  Laconian  towns 
vere  not  avrnvoutu,  but  dependant  upon  Sparta 
ovvTe'Aovaat  ic  TLirupTnv). 

A  class  of  Periceci,  and  also  of  Helots,  has  been 
said  by  Midler  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Dorian  form 
of  government:  we  may  therefore  expect  to  find 
Periceci  among  other  Dorian  communities  as  well 
u  ai  Sparta,  as,  for  instance.  Llis  and  Argos,  and 
the  Boeotian  Thehes  :  the  dependant  towns  of  which 
States  for  ied  separate  communities,  as  Thespiae 
ander  Thebes,  the  Triphyhan  cities  in  Elis,  and 
Ornea.  under  Argos,  though  they  could  not  be  call- 
ed avTovouoi  1  From  the  last-mentioned  town, 
'a  Inch  was  long  independent,  but  reduced  about 
B.C.  580,  all  the  Argive  Perioeci  derived  their  name 
Of  Orneatae.  About  the  tune  of  the  Persian  war, 
Aowcver,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  surrounding 
Argos  were  received  into  the  city  as  ovvoikoi,  and 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship :  a  change 
which  was  attended  with  a  revolution  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Argos,  and  gave  additional  force  to  its 
democracy.'  The  Dorian  cities  of  Crete  also  had 
their  Periceci,*  as  well  as  the  colonies  of  Cyrene  and 
Thera." 

The  Perioeci  of  antiquity  have  been  compared  to 
other  bodies,  such  as  the  plebs  of  Rome,  and  the 
communities  of  the  Athenian  demi  or  parishes. 
But  the  only  resemblance  they  bore  to  the  latter 
was  in  the  similarity  of  their  position  relative  to 
the  chief  city  of  their  country,  nor  did  the  former 
body  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  patricians  as 
the  Laconian  provincials  did  to  the  Spartan  citi- 
cens.  Modern  history  furnishes  titter  objects  of 
comparison  in  the  Norman  conquest  of  England 
and  the  city  of  Augsburg  11  The  burghers  or  Iree 
citizens  of  Augsburg  lived  in  the  city,  while  there 
grew  up  about  them  a  distinct  and  large  community 
living  without  the  city,  chiefly  formed  ol  the  eman- 
cipated vassals  ol  the  iIdiiiiii.iiiI  class,  ami  Called 
"  Pfahlbuiger,"  or  citizens  of  the  "pale,"  the  sub- 

■.  (Tbucyd.,  iv.,  53,  <ni.,  57.)  — 3.  (Strata,  n  3(M  )  —  3 
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urbs  in  which  they  lived  being  surrounded  by  pals 
sades.  The  Norman  conquest  of  England  present* 
-  striking  parallel  to  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Laco- 
nia, both  in  its  achievement  and  consequences. 
The  Saxons,  like  the  old  Achaians,  were  deprived 
of  their  lands,  excluded  from  all  offices  of  trust  and 
dignity,  and  reduced,  though  personally  free,  to  a 
slate  of  political  slavery.  The  Normans,  on  the 
contrary,  of  whatever  rank  in  their  own  country, 
were  all  nobles  and  warriors  compared  with  the 
conquered  Saxons,  and  for  a  long  time  enjo\  cd  ex- 
clusively the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration 
of  the  land. 

For  farther  details,  see  Arnold,  Thucyd.,  lib.  i.,  c 
101,  and  Appendix  ii. — Thierry,  His/oirc  dc  la  Can 
quite  de  C Anglcicrrc  par  les  pior  mauds,  hvres  iv.-vii 

PERIP'OLOl.    (Vid.  Ehhebus,  p.  406.) 

PERI'SCELIS  (Trf^dKf/.if1).  Much  controversy 
has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  this 
word.  The  etymology  points  out  merely  that  it 
was  something  worn  round  the  leg  (irepi  okc/loc), 
but  from  the  context  of  the  passage  in  Horace 
where  it  is  found,  we  must  at  once  infer  that  it  was 
a  trinket.  The  scholiast  explains  it  as  "ornament- 
urn  pedis  circum  crura,'"  and  hence  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  it  denotes  an  anklet  or  bangle,  especial- 
ly since  we  know  that  these  were  commonly  worn 
not  only  by  the  Orientals,  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
Creeks,  but  by  the  Roman  ladies  also.'  This  ex- 
planation perfectly  accords  with  the  expressions  of 
Tertullian,'  where  the  pertscclium  is  spoken  of  as 
decorating  the  leg  in  the  same  manner  as  the  brace- 
let adorns  I  he  wrist  and  t  he  necklace  the  throat. 
The  anklet  is  frequently  represented  in  ihe  paint- 
ings of  Greek  figures  on  the  walls  of  PoTipeii,  as  ii 
the  following  representation  of  a  Nereid  * 


It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Greek 
lexicographers  Hesychius.  Photius,  and  Suidas  in- 
terpret nepiOKe?.i/  and  ntpiaKe'kia  by  ppa/atia,  Qcuiva- 
ha,  and  St.  Jerome  (Lpist  ad  Fabiol.)  expressly 
states  that  the  Greek  irepionehj  were  the  same 
with  the  Latin  feminalio,  that  is,  drawers  reaching 
from  the  navel  to  the  knees.  In  the  Septuagint  we 
find  irepiane'Atc  (sc.  Mvua)  in  Exod.,  xxviii.,  42, 
xxxix  ,  28,  Levit.,  vi  ,  10,  and  nepioiit'kiov  in  Levit  , 
xvi.,  4,  which  our  translators  uniformly  render,  and 
apparently  with  accuracy,  linen  breeches 

•PERIST'ERA  (mpioTepit),  a  term  often  applied 
indiscriminately  to  the  different  species  and  varie- 
ties of  the  genus  Cnlumlia,  but  more  especially  ap- 
plicable to  the  C.  domeslua,  or  Domestic  Pigeon.' 

•PERISTEREON  (ncpicTepcC>v),  the  Verbena  of- 
fietnaht,  or  Vervain.' 

PKRISTKO'MA    (V,d  Tapks,  Vh.um  ) 

PERISTY'LIUM.   (  V,d  Hook,  Roman,  p  ft]7.j 

PEKJU'RIUM     (V,d  Oath.  Roman,  p.  671  ) 


I  f  L*hi  ■  ,  Pnxl.,  i.,  S» — MrnAwler  up.  Poll'ic,  Oton>  ti  '  '  I 
«/  ,  100  -  Efor.,  Bp.,  I.,  16.  —  Prtrun.,  67.)  —2.  (Plin.,  H 
N  ,  mm.,  3,  %  12. — Compare  Wilkinion'a  Anc.  Egjrp.,  vol 
mi.,  p  374  )  —  3  I  '■  Cultii  Fen.in.,  ii.,  iub  fin  ) — 4  (IfntfH 
Bortxin.,  lorn  ft,,  lav.  hi  t.)  —  4.  (Adnmn,  App«nd  ,  ■  l  )  -  • 
i  DtoaOOT..  iv..  W>  A] .  —  Ad  imn.  Append.,  s.  t.) 
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PERIZO'MA.    {Vid.  Sublicaculum  ) 

PERO  (Jip6v%Ti,  dim.  dpfiuAt'j),  a  low  boot  of  un- 
tanned  hide  (crudus1),  worn  by  ploughmen  (perona- 
tus  arator*)  and  shepherds,  as  exemplified  in  the 
woodcuts  at  p.  132,  667,  and  by  others  employed  in 
rural  occupations.3  It  had  a  strong  sole,4  and  was 
adapted  lo  the  foot  with  great  exactness.5  It  was 
also  called  irijXoiruTie  on  account  of  its  adaptation 
for  walking  through  clay  and  mire.  This  conve- 
nient clothing  for  the  foot  was  not  confined  to  the 
laborious  and  the  poor.  Sigismer,  a  royal  youth  of 
Gaul,  and  his  companions,  had  such  boots,  or  high 
shoes,  with  the  hair  remaining  upon  them  (perone 
setoso),  bound  about  the  ankles,  the  knees  and  calves 
of  the  legs  being  entirely  bare.6  In  the  Greek  my- 
thology Perseus  was  represented  wearing  boots  of 
this  description,  with  wings  attached  to  them.' 
Diana  wore  them  when  accoutred  for  the  chase.8 
Vid.  Cothurnus.) 

PERONE  (irepovy).    (Vid.  Fibula.) 

PERPENDI'CULUM,  the  line  and  plummet,  was 
used  by  bricklayers,  masons,  and  plasterers,  in  an- 
eient  times,  as  it  has  been  ever  since.9  The  ety- 
mology of  the  name  is  obvious,  and  explains  the 
construction  ol  the  instrument.  With  the  addition 
of  a  frame  fixing  two  points  equidistant  from  the 
apex,  as  it  appears  on  the  tomb  represented  at  p. 
252,  it  also  served  the  purpose  of  a  level.  ( Vid. 
Libra,  Paries.) 

PERPE'TUA  ACTIO.    ( Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

*PERS^EA  (nepaaia),  according  to  Prosper  Alpi- 
tms,  the  tree  which  produces  the  Sebesten  Plums. 
Linnaeus  gives  it  the  name  of  Cordia  myxa.10 

♦PERSICA  MALA  (Repaiica  fiijla),  according  to 
Matthiolus  and  Nonnius,  Peaches ;  but,  as  Adams 
remarks,  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty on  this  head.  Stackhouse  sets  down  the 
pqtea  tlepoiKT)  of  Theophrastus  as  a  variety  of  the 
Citrus  aurantium,  or  Orange.  "  Seth,"  remarks 
Adams,  "  calls  the  Persica  by  the  name  of  Rhoda- 
eina  (fioddntva).  He  says  that  they  are  cooling,  di- 
luent, and  laxative,  but  difficult  to  digest.  If  not 
the  same  as  the  modern  Peach,  the  Persica  was 
evidently  a  fruit  nearly  allied  to  it."11 

PERSO'NA  (larva,  npoouncv  or  ■Kpoounelov),  a 
Mask.  Masks  were  worn  by  Greek  and  Roman 
actors  in  nearly  all  dramatic  representations.  This 
custom  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  practice  of 
6mearing  the  face  with  certain  juices  and  colours, 
and  of  appearing  in  disguise  at  the  festivals  of  Di- 
onysus. (Vid.  Dionysia.)  Now,  as  the  Greek 
drama  arose  out  of  these  festivals,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  some  mode  of  disguising  the  face  was  as 
old  as  the  drama  itself.  Chcerilus  of  Samos,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced 
regular  masks.13  Other  writers  attribute  the  inven- 
tion of  masks  to  Thespis  or  ^Eschylus,13  though  the 
latter  had  probably  only  the  merit  of  perfecting  and 
completing  the  whole  theatrical  apparatus  and  cos- 
tume. Phrynichus  is  said  to  have  first  introduced 
female  masks.1*  Aristotle16  was  unable  to  discover 
who  had  first  introduced  the  use  of  masks  in  come- 
dy. Some  masks  covered,  like  the  masks  of  mod- 
ern times,  only  the  face,  but  they  appear  more  gen- 
erally to  have  covered  the  whole  head  down  to  the 
shoulders,  for  we  find  always  the  hair  belonging  to 
a  mask  described  as  being  a  part  of  it ;  and  this 
must  have  been  the  case  in  tragedy  more  especially, 

1.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  vii.,  690.— Brunck,  Anal.,  i.,  230.)— 2.  (Pers., 
v.,  102.)— 3.  (Juv.,  xiv.,  186.)— 4.  (Theocr.,  vii.,  26.)— 5. (Galen, 
in  Hippocr.,  lib.  iv  )— 6.  (Sid.  Apollin.,  Epist.,  iv.,  20.)— 7.  (I,y- 
coph.,  839.)— 8.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  iii.,  206.)— 9.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Frat., 
Hi.,  1. — Vitruv.,  vii.,  3,*  5. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  49;  xxxvi.,22, 
«.  51.  — Apul.,  De  Deo  Socr.,  p.  150,  ed.  Aldi.)  —  10.  (Dioscor., 
i.,  187. —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 11.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  164. — 
Theophr.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  4.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 12.  (Suidas, 

v.  XoiolXAo?.)— 13.  (Horat.  arf  Pis.,  276.)— 14  fSuidas,  s.  v. 
*fiHvixos  )— 15.  (Poet.,  ii.,29  ) 
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as  it  was  necessa:  y  to  make  the  head  conespono 
to  the  stature  of  an  actor  which  was  .leightened  bj 
the  cothurnus. 

I.  Tragic  Masks. — It  may  at  first  seem  strange 
to  us,  that  the  ancients,  with  their  refined  taste  in 
the  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  form  and  expres- 
sion, should  by  the  use  of  masks  have  deprived  the 
spectators  in  their  theatres  of  the  possibility  of  ob- 
serving the  various  expressions  of  which  the  human 
face  is  capable,  and  which,  with  us,  contribute  so 
much  to  theatrical  illusion.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  the  large  theatres  of  the  ancients  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  audience  to  distinguish  the  natural  features  of 
an  actor.  The  features  of  the  masks  were,  for  this 
same  reason,  very  strong  and  marked.  Again,  the 
dramatis  persona?  of  most  of  the  ancient  tragedies 
were  heroes  or  gods,  and  their  characters  were  so 
well  known  to  the  spectators  that  they  were  per- 
fectly typical.  Every  one,  therefore,  knew  imme- 
diately, on  the  appearance  of  such  a  character  on 
the  stage,  who  it  was,  ;  nd  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  a  Greek  audience  to  imagine  that  a  god  or 
hero  should  have  had  a  face  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
actor.  The  use  of  the  cothurnus  also  rendered  a 
proportionate  enlargement  of  the  countenance  ab 
solutely  necessary,  or  else  the  figure  of  an  actoi 
would  have  been  ridiculously  disproportionate.  Last- 
ly, the  solemn  character  of  ancient  tragedy  did 
not  admit  of  such  a  variety  of  expressions  of  the 
countenance  as  modern  tragedies,  the  object  of 
which  seems  to  be  to  exhibit  the  whole  range  of 
human  passions  in  all  their  wild  and  self-devouring 
play.  How  widely  different  are  the  characters  of 
ancient  tragedy !  It  is,  as  Miiller1  justly  remarks, 
perfectly  possible  to  imagine,  for  example,  the  Ores- 
tes of  iEschylus,  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  or  the  Me- 
dea of  Euripides,  throughout  the  whole  tragedy  with 
the  same  countenance,  though  it  would  be  difficult 
to  assert  the  same  of  a  character  in  any  modern 
drama.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
that  the  actors  appeared  throughout  a  whole  piece 
with  the  same  countenance ;  for,  if  circumstances 
required  it,  they  might  surely  change  masks  during 
the  intervals  between  the  acts  of  a  piece.  Wheth- 
er the  open  or  half-open  mouth  of  a  tragic  mask 
also  contributed  to  raise  the  voice  of  the  actor,  as 
Gellius'  thinks,  cannot  be  decided  here,  though  we 
know  that  all  circumstances  united  to  compel  a 
tragic  actor  to  acquire  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice. 

The  masks  used  in  ancient  tragedies  were  thus, 
for  the  most  part,  typical  of  certain  characters,  and, 
consequently,  differed  according  to  the  age,  sex, 
rank,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  beings  who 
were  represented.  Pollux,  from  whom  we  derive 
most  of  our  information  on  this  subject,  enumer- 
ates3 25  typical  or  standing  masks  of  tragedy,  six 
for  old  men,  seven  for  young  men,  ten  for  females, 
and  three  for  slaves.  The  number  of  masks  which 
were  not  typical,  but  represented  certain  individu- 
als with  their  personal  peculiarities,  such  as  the 
blind  Thamyris,  the  hundred-eyed  Argus,  &c.,must 
have  been  much  more  numerous,  for  Pollux,  by  way 
of  example,  mentions  thirty  of  such  peculiar  masks. 
The  standing  masks  of  tragedy  are  divided  by  Pol- 
lux into  five  classes. 

1.  Tragic  mxsks  for  old  men. — The  mask  for  the 
oldest  man  on  the  stage  was  called  Sypiac,  avr/p, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  beard  being  smoothly 
shaved.  The  hair,  which  was  in  most  cases  at- 
tached to  the  masks,  was  white,  and  hung  down, 
with  the  exception  of  a  part  above  the  forehead, 
which  rose  in  an  acute  angle  or  in  a  round  shape, 
and  left  the  temples  uncovered.    This  rising  pari 

1.  (Hist,  of  the  I  it  of  Anc  Greece,  i.,  p.  298.)— 2.  (v.,  7  >  « 
(iv  ,  13*.  &c  > 
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ji  tne  nair  was  called  4y«of.  The  cheeks  of  this 
mask  were  flat,  and  hanging  downward.  A  second 
mask  for  old  men,  called  Aev/cor  avfjp,  had  gray  hair, 
floating  around  the  head  in  locks,  a  full  beard,  and 
a  prominent  forehead,  above  which  the  hair  formed 
a  small  oyxoc.  The  countenance  was  probably 
pale,  as  the  adjective  kevKoc;  seems  to  indicate.  A 
third  mask,  called  mrapTOTro'/uoc,  had  black  hair  in- 
terspersed with  gray,  and  was  somewhat  pale.  It 
probably  represented  a  hero  of  from  40  to  50  years 
of  age,  and  in  a  suffering  condition.  The  fourth 
mask,  fichu  avr/p,  represented  a  hero  in  his  full 
vigour,  with  black  and  curly  hair  and  beard,  strong 
features,  and  a  high  oy/co-f.  This  was  probably  the 
mask  for  most  of  the  tragic  heroes  who  were  not 
very  much  advanced  in  age.  For  a  secondary  class 
of  heroes  there  were  two  other  masks,  the  S-avdoc 
and  the  Sav6nret>oc  avj)p  :  the  former  represented  a 
fair  man  with  floating  locks,  a  low  oy/cof,  and  a  good 
colour  in  his  countenance  ;  the  second,  or  fairer 
man,  was  pale,  and  of  a  sickly  appearance. 

2.  Tragic  masks  for  young  men. — Among  these 
are  mentioned,  1.  The  veavioKoc  nuyxpyoToc,  a  mask 
intended  to  represent  a  man  who  had  just  entered 
the  age  of  manhood,  and  was  yet  unbearded,  but  of 
a  blooming  and  brownish  complexion,  and  with  a 
rich  head  of  hair.  The  name  rrdyxpiaroc  probably 
indicates  that  the  masks  might  be  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  parts.  2.  The  veavianoc  uv/.oc,  or  Zavtiuc, 
or  vnipoynoc,  a  fair  youth  of  a  haughty  or  impudent 
character;  his  hair  was  curly,  and  formed  a  high 
dyxoc :  his  character  was  indicated  by  his  raised 
eyebrows.  3.  Htavioxoc  irdpovKoc  resembled  the 
preceding  mask,  but  was  somewhat  younger.  The 
counterpart  of  these  two  was,  4.  The  drra'kdc,  a 
voung  man  of  a  delicate  and  white  complexion,  with 
fair  locks  and  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  that  of  a 
youthful  god.  5.  Wtvapoc.  There  were  two  masks 
if  this  name,  both  representing  young  men  of  an 
irascible  appearance,  of  yellow  complexion  and  fair 
hair ;  the  one,  however,  was  taller  and  younger, 
and  his  hair  was  more  curly  than  that  of  the  other. 
6.  'Qjpof,  a  mask  quite  pale,  with  hollow  cheeks, 
and  fair,  floating  hair  It  was  used  to  represent 
sick  or  wounded  persons.  7  The  ndpuxpoc  might 
be  used  for  the  ndyxpnarof  if  this  character  was  to 
be  represented  in  a  suffering  or  melancholy  situa- 
tion. 

3.  Tragic  masks  for  male  slaves. — Pollux  men- 
tions three,  viz.  :  the  iapHepiac,  which  had  no  iyxof, 
and  wore  a  band  round  the  smooth  white  hair.  The 
countenance  was  pale,  the  beard  gray,  the  nose 
sharp,  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes  melancholy. 
The  afy-nvorruyuv.  or  the  pointed  beard,  represented 
a  man  in  his  best  years,  with  a  high  and  broad  fore- 
head, a  high  <5y*or,  hardened  features,  and  a  red  face. 
The  uvuoifioc,  or  the  pug-nose,  was  an  impudent 
face,  with  fair,  rising  hair  of  a  red  colour,  and  with- 
out beard 

4.  Tragic  masks  for  female  slaves. — Of  these  five 
specimens  are  mentioned,  viz.  :  the  iroXia  Kardicn/iot, 
in  earlier  times  called  irapdxpupoc,  represented  an 
old  woman  with  long  white  hair,  with  noble  but 
pale  features,  to  indicate  a  person  who  had  seen 
be'ter  days  ;  the  ypaUiov  iXevdepov,  an  old  freed- 
woman  ;  I  hi:  ypaidinv  o'ikctikiiv,  the  old  domestic 
slave  ;  the  oiKtrmov  utnoKovpov,  a  domestic  slave 
of  a  middle  age;  and,  lastly,  the  6t<p0epiTi{,  a  young 
lemale  slave. 

5.  Tragic  masks  for  free  women.— The  first  of 
these,  called  KaruKo/ioc,  represented  a  pale  lady,  with 
long  black  hair,  and  a  sad  expression  in  her  counte- 
nance. She  generally  shared  the  sufferings  of  the 
principal  hero  in  a  play.  The  second,  called  prao- 
•ovooe  i>\pu,  resembled  the  former,  with  the  excep- 
ts •*,  at  her  hair  was  half  shorn.    She  was  a  wom- 


an of  middle  age,  and  was  proba  >ly  intended  to  rep 
resent  the  wi/e  of  the  chief  hero,  if  he  was  net  toe 
advanced  in  age.  The  third  is  the  peaonovpoc  npde- 
faror,  representing  a  newly-married  woman  in  full 
bloom,  with  long  and  floating  hair.  The  fourth  is 
the  Kfivpifiog  wapdevog,  a  maiden  of  mature  age,  with 
short  hair  divided  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  and 
lying  smoothly  around  the  head  The  colour  of  her 
countenance  was  rather  pale.  There  was  anothei 
mask  of  ihe  same  name,  but  it  differed  from  the  for- 
mer by  the  following  circumstances:  the  hair  was 
not  divided  on  the  Ibrehead  or  curled,  but  wildly 
floating,  to  indicate  that  she  had  much  suffering  to 
go  through.  The  last  is  the  Koprj,  or  young  girl 
This  mask  represented  the  beauties  of  a  maiden's 
face  in  their  full  bloom,  such  as  the  face  of  Danae 
or  any  other  gTeat  beauty  was  conceived  to  have 
been. 

The  account  which  Pollux  gives  of  the  tragic 
masks  comprehends  a  great  number,  but  it  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  great  variety  of  masks  which 
the  Greeks  must  have  used  in  their  various  trage- 
dies, for  every  hero  and  every  god  who  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  a  being  of  a  particular  character, 
must  have  been  represented  by  a  particular  mask, 
so  that  the  spectators  were  enabled  to  recognise 
him  immediately  on  his  appearance.  For  this  very 
reason,  the  countenances  of  the  gods,  heroes,  and 
heroines  must,  in  point  of  beauty,  have  been  as  sim 
ilar  as  possible  to  their  representations  in  statues 
and  paintings,  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  were 
accustomed  ;  and  the  distorted  masks,  with  widely 
open  mouths,  which  are  seen  in  great  numbers 
among  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
(see  the  annexed  woodcut  from  Musco  Bo?  ban'1). 
would  give  but  a  very 
inadequate  notion  of  the 
masks  used  at  Athens 
during  the  most  flour- 
ishing period  of  the  arts. 
All  the  representations 
of  tragic  masks  belong- 
ing to  this  period  do 
not  show  the  slightest 
trace  of  exaggeration  or  distortion  in  the  features 
of  the  countenance,  and  the  mouth  is  not  opened 
wider  than  would  be  necessary  to  enable  a  person 
to  pronounce  such  sounds  as  oh  or  ha.  In  later 
times,  however,  distortions  and  exaggerations  were 
carried  to  a  very  great  extent,  but 
more  particularly  in  comic  masks, 
so  that  they,  in  some  degree,  were 
more  caricatures  than  represent- 
ations of  ideal  or  real  countenan- 
ces.* 

The  annexed  woodcut  repre- 
sents some  masks,  one  apparently 
comic  and  the  other  tragic,  which 
are  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  choragus  in  the  cele- 
brated mosaic  found  at  Pompeii ' 

II.  Come  Masks. — In  the  old  Attic  comedy,  id 
which  living  and  distinguished  persons  were  so  of- 
ten brought  upon  the  stage,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  masks,  though  to  some  extent  they  may  have 
neen  caricatures,  should  in  the  main  points  be  faith- 
ful portraits  of  the  individuals  whom  they  wi  re  in- 
tended to  represent,  as  otherwise  the  object  of  the 
comic  poets  could  not  have  been  attained  The 
chorus,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  certain  fan- 
tastic dramatis  persona:,  rendered  sometimes  a  com- 
plete masquerade  necessary  j  as  in  those  cases  when 
the  choreula:  appeared  with  the  heada  of  birds  or 

1.  (vol.  i.,  ul>.  20  )— a  (Apollon.,  Vit.  Apollon.,  ».,  9,  p.  193. 
ed.  Olcir.— Lucinn.  De  Salut.,  tt.— Anacli..  23.— Niijnn  ,  II.— 
Somn.  •.  Gall.,  26.)— 3.  (Mumo  Borbon.,  toI.  ub.  56  -CoU 
Pomp.,  toI.  >.,  pL  45.1 
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01  frogs,  <&c.  We  may  remark  here,  ny  h  e  way, 
that  the  chorus  of  tragedy  appeared  generally  with- 
imt  masks,  the  Eumenides  of  vEschylus  being  prob- 
ably only  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The 
nasks  of  the  characters  in  the  old  Attic  comedy 
>vere  theroiore,  on  the  whole,  faithful  to  life,  and 
free  from  the  burlesque  exaggerations  which  we  see 
in  tl  e  masks  of  later  times.  A  change  was  made 
in  t  le  comic  masks  when  it  was  forbidden  to  rep- 
resent in  comedy  the  archon  by  imitating  his  person 
upon  the  stage,1  and  still  more,  shortly  after,  by  the 
extension  of  this  law  to  all  Athenian  citizens.*  The 
consequence  of  such  laws  was,  that  the  masks 
henceforth,  instead  of  individuals,  represented  class- 
es of  men,  i.  e.,  they  were  masks  typical  of  men  of 
certain  professions  or  trades,  of  a  particular  age  or 
station  in  life,  and  some  were  grotesque  caricatures. 
A  number  of  standing  characters  or  masks  was  thus 
introduced  in  comedy.  Pollux  gives  a  list  of  such 
standing  masks,  which  are  divided,  like  those  of 
tragedy,  into  five  classes. 

1.  Comic  masks  for  oldrmen. — Nine  masks  of  this 
class  are  mentioned.  The  mask  representing  the 
oldest  man  was  called  ntnnroc  npCiroc:  his  head  was 
shaved  to  the  skin,  he  had  a  mild  expression  about 
his  eyebrows,  his  beard  was  thick,  his  cheeks  hol- 
low, and  his  eyes  melancholy.  His  complexion 
was  pale,  and  the  whole  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance was  mild.  2.  The  Kairnoc  Irepoc  was  of  a 
more  emaciated  and  more  vehement  appearance, 
sad  and  pale ;  he  had  hair  on  his  head  and  a  beard, 
but  the  hair  was  red  and  his  ears  broken.  3.  The 
fiye/iuv,  likewise  an  old  man,  with  a  thin  crown  of 
hair  round  his  head,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  flat 
countenance.  His  right  eyebrow  was  higher  than 
the  left.  4.  The  npeaivrrjc  had  a  long  and  floating 
beard,  and  likewise  a  crown  of  hair  round  his  head, 
his  eyebrows  were  raised,  but  his  whole  aspect  was 
that  of  an  idle  man.  5.  The  kpfiuveioc  was  bald- 
headed,  but  had  a  beard  and  raised  eyebrows,  and 
was  of  angry  appearance.  6  The  wopvo6ooKog  re- 
sembled the  mask  called  TivKOfir/dewc,  but  his  lips 
were  contorted,  the  eyebrows  contracted,  and  the 
head  without  any  hair.  7.  The  ep/iuveioc  ievrepoc 
had  a  pointed  beard,  but  was  otherwise  without 
hair     8    The  a<j>i}voTruy<jv,  or  pointed  beard,  was 


likewise  bald-headed,  had  ex- 
tended eyebrows,  and  was  look- 
ing ill-tempered.  9.  The  "kv- 
Ko/ur/o'eioc  had  a  thick  beard, 
was  conspicuous  on  account 
of  his  long  chin,  and  the  form 
of  his  eyebrows  expressed  great 
curiosity. 
The  annexed  comic  mask, 
representing  an  old  man,  is  taken  from  the  Museo 
Borbon.3 

2.  Comic  masks  for  young  men. — Pollux  enumer- 
ates ten  masks  of  this  kind  :  1.  The  irdyxpWToc 
formed  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  young 
men ;  he  had  but  few  wrinkles  on  his  forehead, 
showed  a  muscular  constitution  (yvpvaaTiKdc ),  was 
rather  red  in  the  face,  the  upper  part  of  his  head 
was  bald,  his  hair  was  rod,  and  his  eyebrows  raised. 
2.  The  veavldKoc  \xekac  was  younger  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  with  low  eyebrows.  He  represent- 
ed a  young  man  of  good  education,  and  fond  of 
gymnastic  exercises.  3.  The  veavioKoc  ovkoc,  or 
the  thick-haired  young  man,  was  young  and  hand- 
some, and  of  a  blooming  countenance,  his  eyebrows 
were  extended,  and  there  was  only  one  wrinkle 
upon  his  forehead.  4.  The  veavionoc  dnaXdr,  his 
ha:-  wa?  like  that  of  the  ndyxpnaroc,  but  he  was 


I.  (Schot.  ad  Austopb..,  Nub.,  31.,— 2.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph., 
Ai h  ,  1149  ;  A",  1297.—  Suidas,  s.  v.  'Avriuayot.)— S.  (vol.  i. 
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the  youngest  of  all,  and  represented  a  tender  youu 
brought  up  in  seclusion  from  the  world.  5.  The 
dypoiKoc,  or  rustic  young  man,  had  a  dark  complex 
ion,  broad  lips,  a  pug-nose,  and  a  crown  of  hair  round 
his  head.  6.  The  eniaeiaroc  arpariuTnc,  or  the  for- 
midable soldier,  with  black  hair  hanging  over  hie 
forehead.  7.  The  tniaeicroc  devrepoc  was  the  same 
as  the  preceding,  only  younger  and  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion. 8.  The  /cd/U|,  or  the  flatterer  :  and,  9.  The 
napdairoc,  or  parasite,  were  dark,1  and  had  aquiline 
noses.  Both  were  apparently  of  a  sympathizing 
nature  ;  the  parasite,  however,  had  broken  ears, 
was  inerry-looking,  and  had  a  wicked  expression 
about  his  eyebrows.  10.  The  eluovwdc  represented 
a  stranger  in  splendid  attire,  his  beard  was  shaved, 
and  his  cheeks  pierced  through.  The  atKt'AiKoc  was 
another  parasite. 

3.  Comic  masks  for  male  slaves  — Of  this  class 
seven  masks  are  mentioned  :  1.  The  mask  repre- 
senting a  very  old  man  was  called  ■n-dmroc,  and  had 
gray  hair,  to  indicate  that  he  had  obtained  his  lib- 
erty 2.  The  riyejiuv  -Sepunuv  had  his  red  hair  plat- 
ted, raised  eyebrows,  and  a  contracted  forehead. 
He  was  among  slaves  the  same  character  as  the 
TTpeaSvTTjc  among  freemen.  3.  The  kutg>  Tpix'iac  oi 
kut<j  Terptxufievoc  was  half  bald-headed,  had  red 
hair  and  raised  eyebrows.  4  The  ovkoc  dtcvruv, 
or  the  thick-haired  slave,  had  red  hair  and  a  red 
countenance  ;  he  was  without  eyebrows,  and  had 
a  distorted  countenance.  5  The  depdnuv  fieooi 
was  bald-headed  and  had  red  hair.  6.  The  &epd- 
ttwv  TeTTi£  was  bald-headed  and  dark,  but  had  two 
or  three  slips  of  hair  on  his  head  and  on  his  chin, 
and  his  countenance  was  distorted.  7  The  ini- 
aeiaToc  fiyefiuv,  or  the  fierce-looking  slave,  resem- 
bled the  i/yepav  depdiruv,  with  the  exception  of  th* 
hair. 

4.  Comic  masks  for  old  women. — Pollux  ment.'OH 
three,  viz. :  the  ypat&iov  iaxvov  or  Xvnalviov,  a  tall 
woman  with  many  but  small  wrinkles,  and  pale  but 
with  animated  eyes  ;  the  naxela  ypavc,  or  the  fat 
old  woman  with  large  wrinkles,  and  a  band  round 
her  head  keeping  the  hair  together ;  and  the  ypat- 
6iov  oiKovpov,  or  the  domestic  old  woman.  Her 
cheeks  were  hollow,  and  she  had  only  two  teeth  or. 
each  side  of  her  mouth. 

5.  Comic  masks  for  young  women. — Pollux  men- 
tions fourteen,  viz  :  1.  The  yvvi)  XtKTiiiii,  »»r  the 
talkative  woman  ;  her  hair  was  smoothly  combed 
down,  the  eyebrows  rather  raised,  and  the  complex- 
ion white.  2.  The  yvvq  ovlrj  was  only  distinguish- 
ed for  her  fine  head  of  hair.  3.  The  Koprj  had  her 
hair  combed  smoothly,  had  high  and  black  eyebrows, 
and  a  white  complexion.  4.  The  ipevdoKopn  had  a 
whiter  complexion  than  the  former,  her  hair  was 
bound  up  above  the  forehead,  and  she  was  intended 
to  represent  a  young  woman  who  had  not  been  mar 
ried  more  than  once  5.  Another  mask  of  the  same 
name  was  only  distinguished  from  the  former  by 
the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  hair  was  repre- 
sented. 6.  The  onapToitokioc  kexriK^,  an  elderly 
woman  who  had  once  been  a  prostitute,  and  whose 
hair  was  partly  gray.  7.  The  naklaKti  resembled 
the  former,  but  had  a  better  head  of  hair.  8.  The 
rekeiov  IraipiKov  was  more  red  in  the  face  than  the 
lpevdoKopn,  and  had  locks  about  her  ears.  9.  The 
kraipiiiov  was  of  a  less  good  appearance,  and  wore 
a  band  round  the  head.  10.  The  didxpvaoc  iraipn 
derived  the  name  from  the  gold  with  which  her 
hair  was  adorned.  11.  The  Sid/iiTpoc  kraipa  from 
the  variegated  band  wound  around  her  head.  12. 
The  XafiwdSwv,  from  the  circumstance  of  hci  hail 
being  dressed  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  stood  >ir> 
right  upon  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  larnpas.  13 
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The  aiipa  Ttcpiitovpoc  represented  a  female  slave 
aew  y  bought,  and  wearing  only  a  white  chiton.  14. 
The  irapaip7i<j>iaTov  was  a  slave  distinguished  by  a 
pug-nose  and  her  hair :  she  attended  upon  hetaerae, 
and  wore  a  f-rocus-coloured  chiton. 

Numerous  as  these  masks  are,  the  list  cannot  by 
any  means  be  considered  as  complete,  for  we  know 
that  there  were  other  standing  masks  for  persons 
following  particular  kinds  of  trade,  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  Pollux.  Maeson  of  Megara,  for  exam- 
pie,  is  said  to  have  invented  a  peculiar  mask,  called 
after  his  own  name  ftaiauv,  another  for  a  slave,  and 
a  third  to  represent  a  cook.1  From  this  passage 
of  Athenaeus  we  also  learn  that  Stephanus  of  By- 
zantium wrote  a  work  repi  rrpoauiruv. 

Ill  Masks  used  in  the  Satvric  Drama. — The 
masks  used  in  this  species  of  the  Greek  drama 
were  intended  to  represent  Satyrs,  Silenus,  and 
similar  companions  of  Dionysus,  whence  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  countenances  and  form  of  their 
heads  may  easily  be  imagined.  Pollux  only  men- 
tions the  gray-headed  Satyr,  the  unbearded  Satyr, 
Silenus,  and  the  7ra— or,  and  adds  that  the  charac- 
ters of  all  the  other  Satyric  masks  ei'her  resembled 
these,  or  were  sufficiently  expressed  in  their  names, 
e.  g.,  the  Papposilenus  was  an  old  man  with  a  very 
predominant  animal  character.'  A  grotesque  mask 
of  a  Satyr,  together  with  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  a  tragic  mask,  is  contained  in  the  Townly 
Gallery  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  represented 
oelnw. 


As  regards  the  earliest  representations  of  trie 
regular  drama  among  the  Romans,  it  is  expressly 
stated  bf  Diomedes1  that  masks  were  not  used,  but 
merely  tl  e  galerus  or  wig,  ami  that  Roscius  Gallns, 
about  the  year  100  B.C.,  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced the  use  of  masks.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  masks  had  been  used  long  be- 
fore that  time  in  the  Atellaua:,'  so  that  the  innova- 
tion of  Roscius  must  have  been  confined  to  the  reg- 
ular drama,  that  is,  to  tragedy  and  comedy.  As 
for  the  forms  of  Roman  masks,  it  might  be  pre- 
sumed that,  being  introduced  from  Greece  at  so 
late  a  period,  they  had  the  same  defects  as  those 
used  in  Greece  at  the  lime  when  the  arts  were  in 
their  decline,  and  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by 
all  works  of  art,  and  the  paintings  of  Hercalaneum 
and  Pompeii,  in  which  masks  are  represented  ;  for 
the  masks  appear  unnaturally  distorted,  and  tin: 
month  always  wide  open.  The  expressions  of  Ro- 
man writers  also  support  this  supposition.*  We 
may  mention  here  that  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of 
Terence  contain  representations  of  Roman  masks, 
and  from  these  MSS.  they  have  been  copied  in  sev- 

1   (Alhtn.,  n».,  p.  8J9.1— a  (Compaie  Eichatadt,  De  Dram- 
*x-  Comico-Sntyrico,  p.  81.)— 3.  (iii.,  p.  4»fl,  ed.  Punch.)— «. 
.  t.  ».  Per»on:ita.)— *  (Coll.,  t.,  7  —  Jut.,  III..  Hi.) 
.1  I) 


eral  modern  editions  of  that  poet,  as  in  the  eilitior 
published  at  TJrbino  in  1726,  fol.,  and  in  that  01 
Dacier.  The  cut  annexed  contains  representations 
of  four  of  these  masks  prefixed  to  the  Andria 
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-i  actors  at  Rome  displeased  their  audience 
a.  ~.e  hissed,  they  were  obliged  to  takeoff  their 
masks ;  but  those  who  acted  in  the  Atellanae  were 
not  obliged  to  do  so.1  The  Roman  mimes  neve 
wore  masks.    (  Vid.  Minus.)' 

PE'RTICA,  the  pole  used  by  the  Agrimexsores, 
was  also  called  Decempeda  because  it  was  ten  feet 
long.  On  account  of  its  use  in  assigning  lands  to 
the  members  of  a  colony,  it  is  sometimes  represent- 
ed on  medals  by  the  side  of  the  augurial  plough.3 

PES  (jroiif),  a  Foot.  The  Greeks  and  Romans, 
like  most  other  nations,  took  their  standards  of 
length  originally  from  the  different  parts  of  the  hu- 
man body,  and  the  names  which  were  thus  given 
to  the  measures  were  retained  after  the  measures 
themselves  had  been  determined  with  greater  nicely. 
The  foot  was  the  basis  of  their  whole  system  o( 
measures  of  length  ;  and  as  the  value  of  the  Greek 
foot  is  easily  obtained  when  that  of  the  Roman  is 
known,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  the  latter 
first. 

I.  The  Roman  foot. —  There  are  five  different 
ways  of  determining  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot 
These  are,  1.  From  ancient  measures  still  in  exist 
ence;  2.  From  measurements  of  known  distances 
along  roads  ;  3.  From  measurements  of  buildings  • 
4.  From  the  contents  of  certain  measures  of  capa 
city ;  and,  5.  From  measurements  of  a  degree  oi 
the  earth's  surface. 

1.  It  might  appear,  at  first  thoughts,  that  ancient 
measures  in  actual  existence  would  at  once  give 
the  required  information.  But  these  measures  are 
found  to  differ  among  themselves.  They  arj  of 
two  kinds,  foot-measures  cut  upon  gravestones, 
and  brass  or  iron  measures,  intended,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  be  used  as  measures.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  latter  would  probably  he  more  exact 
than  the  former,  and,  in  fact,  the  measures  on  the 
gravestones  are  rudely  cut,  and  their  subdivisions 
are  of  unequal  length,  so  that  they  have  no  preten- 
sions to  minute  accuracy ;  hut.  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  would  have 
been  made  very  far  wrong.  We  may  safely  con- 
clude that  they  would  have  about  as  much  accuracy 
as  a  measure  hastily  cut  on  stone  by  a  mason  from 
the  foot-rule  used  by  him  in  working.  Four  such 
measures  are  preserved  in  the  Uapitol  at  Rome 
They  are  called  the  Statilian,  Cossutian,  .Ebutian, 
and  Pnoponian  feet.  They  have  been  repeatedly 
measi.  I,  but,  unfortunately!  the  different  measure- 
ments different  results.  The  brass  and  iron 
foot-nikw]  which  several  exist,  do  not  precisely 
agree  in  length.  There  was  anciently  a  standaru 
foot- measure  kept  in  -t  Capiiol,  called  the  pet  mo- 
nctalis,  which  was  probably  lost  at  the  burning  of 
the  Capitol  under  Vitellius  or  Titus. 

2.  The  itinerary  measurements  are  of  two  kinds, 
according  as  they  are  obi  lined  by  measuring  the 
distance  from  one  place  to  another,  or  the  dis- 


I.  (Fcntiii,  •.  v.  Permnnln  Fabula  — Mucrob.,  Sal.  -  ,  7.) — > 
(Compare  Fr.  I'e  Piconini,  Diurrto'io  Do  lama  ncriiieti  rt  fig 
linn  commi  ant.  Rum.,  Iliimn,  1736  am'  1750,  4to. —  Fr.  S.ieM 
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tance  from  one  milestone  to  another  on  a  Roman 
road.  Both  methods  have  the  advantage  of  the 
diminution  of  error  which  always  results  from  de- 
termining a  lesser  magnitude  from  a  greater,  but 
both  are  subject  to  uncertainty  from  turnings  in 
the  road,  and  from  the  improbability  of  the  mile- 
stones having  been  laid  down  with  minute  accu- 
racy ;  an  :  wo  other  serious  objections  apply  to  the 
former  nuode,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  determining 
the  poii  «s  where  the  measurement  began  and  ended, 
and  the  changes  which  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
direction  of  the  road.  Both  methods,  however, 
have  been  tried  ;  the  former  by  Cassini,  who  meas- 
ured the  distance  from  Nimes  to  Navbonne,  and  by 
Riccioli  and  Grimaldi,  who  measured  that  between 
Modena  and  Bologna,  and  the  latter  by  Cassini,  be- 
tween Aix  and  Aries. 

3.  The  measurement  of  buildings  is  rather  a  ver- 
ification of  the  value  of  the  foot  as  obtained  from 
other  sources  than  an  independent  evidence.  It 
very  seldom  happens  that  we  know  the  number  of 
ancient  feet  contained  in  the  building  measured. 
We  have  one  such  example  in  the  Parthenon, 
which  was  called  Hecatompedon  (hundred-fnoted)1 
from  the  width  of  its  front ;  but  even  in  this  case 
we  cannot  tell  exactly,  till  we  know  something  of 
the  length  of  the  Greek  foot,  to  what  precise  part 
of  the  front  this  measurement  applies.  Again, 
there  is  the  obelisk  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  at 
Rome,  and  the  Flaminian  obelisk,  the  heights  of 
which  are  given  by  Pliny.2  But  the  actual  heights 
of  these  obelisks,  as  compared  with  Pliny,  would 
give  a  value  for  the  foot  altogether  different  from 
that  obtained  from  other  sources.  Indeed,  the  num- 
bers in  Pliny  are  undoubtedly  corrupt.  An  inge- 
lious  emendation  by  Stuart  would  remove  the  dif- 
ficulty ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  passage  which  re- 
quires a  conjectural  emendation  cannot  be  taken 
as  an  independent  authority.  There  is  another 
mode  of  deducing  the  value  of  the  foot  from  build- 
ings, of  the  dimensions  of  which  we  have  no  infor- 
mation. The  building  is  measured,  and  the  length 
thus  obtained  is  divided  by  the  supposed  value  of 
the  ancient  foot  (as  derived  from  other  evidence) ; 
and  if  a  remainder  be  left,  this  value  of  the  foot  is 
corrected  so  that  there  may  be  no  remainder.  It 
is  assumed  in  this  process  that  no  fractions  of  feet 
were  allowed  in  the  dimensions  of  the  building,  and 
also  that  the  plans  were  worked  out  with  the  most 
minute  exactness,  both  of  which  assumptions  are 
not  very  probable.  In  fact,  these  measurements 
have  given  different  values  for  the  foot.  "  Modern 
architects,"  says  Mr.  Hussey,  "  do  not  allow  that 
such  calculations  could  be  depended  on  in  modern 
buildings,  for  determining  the  true  length  of  the 
measures  by  which  they  were  planned.  Nor  are 
the  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  buildings  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  in  our  own  country,  as  Gothic  churches 
and  cathedrals,  found  to  agree  exactly,  so  as  to 
give  whole  numbers  of  the  standard  measure."  On 
the  other  hand,  these  measurements,  like  those  on 
roads,  have  the  advantage  of  involving,  in  all  prob- 
ability, very  small  errors,  and  of  the  diminution  of 
the  error  by  division 

4.  Villalpando  and  Eisenschmidt  have  attempted 
to  deduce  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot  from  the 
solid  content  of  the  congius  of  Vespasian.  (Vid. 
Congius.)  Since  the  congius  was  the  eighth  of  the 
amphora,  and  the  content  of  the  amphora  was  a 
cubic  foot  (vid.  Amphora),  the  process  is  to  multi- 
ply the  content  of  the  congius  by  8,  and  extract  the 
ube  root  of  the  product.  But  this  process  is  very 
uncertain.  First,  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  con- 
tent of  the  congius  itself  (vid.  Libra)  ;  then  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  content  of  the  con- 

1  (PHtarch,  Pericl.,  13 ;  Cato,  5.)—*.  (H.  N.,  nxvi.,  9.) 
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gius  was  actually  adapted  with  pvA'ect  accuracy  t« 
the  length  of  the  foot ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  a  farther 
risk  of  error  in  reversing  this  process 

5.  Some-  French  geographers,  snd  especially  M 
Gosselin,  have  supposed  that  the  ancient  astrono- 
mers were  acquainted  with  the  dimensions  of  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  founded 
their  whole  system  of  measures  on  the  subdivision! 
of  such  a  circle.  The  results  of  M.  Gosselin's  cal- 
culations agree  well  with  those  derived  from  othev 
sources.  But  we  need  better  evidence  than  this 
agreement  to  convince  us  that  both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  at  a  very  early  period,  formed  a  system 
of  measures  on  such  scientific  principles ;  and  it  is 
incredible  that,  if  such  a  system  had  really  exist- 
ed, there  should  be  no  allusion  to  it  in  any  of  the 
ancient  geographers. 

The  average  values  of  the  Roman  foot,  obtained 
from  these  various  sources,  in  terms  of  the  English 
foot,  are  the  following  : 

1.  From  ancient  measures  ...        .  9718 

2.  From  itinerary  measurements         .  -97082 

3.  From  measurements  of  buildings  -96994 

4.  From  the  congius   -9832 

5.  From  the  length  of  a  degree  .  .  .  9724 
of  which  the  first  three  are  the  most  to  be  depend- 
ed on  ;  and  of  those  three  the  average  is  -9708,  o* 
11  6496  inches,  or  1!£  1496  inches,  which  we  may 
take  as  the  probable  value  of  the  Roman  foot. 

Cagnazzi,  whose  researches  are  said  by  Niebuhr 
to  have  placed  the  true  value  of  the  Roman  foot  be- 
yond a  doubt,1  gives  it  a  greater  length  than  the 
above,  namely,  -29624  of  a  metre  =  9722  of  a  foot 
but  this  calculation  is  objected  to  by  Bockh,  as  be 
ing  derived  by  a  process  not  perfectly  true  from  the 
value  of  the  pound,  and  as  being  confirmed  only  bj 
one  existing  measure,  and  also  as  being  at  variance 
with  the  value  of  the  Greek  foot,  obtained  from 
independent  sources."  Bockh'e  c«  r  calculation 
which  agrees  with  that  of  Wunn,  gives  a  value 
very  little  less  than  the  above,  namely,  131  16  Pans 
lines  =  9704649  of  the  English  foot  =11-6456 
inches. 

The  Romans  applied  the  uncial  division  (vid.  As, 
to  the  foot,  which  thus  contained  12  uncia,  whence 
our  inches ;  and  many  of  the  words  used  to  express 
certain  numbers  of  unciae  are  applied  to  the  parts 
of  the  foot.'  It  was  also  divided  into  16  digiti  (fin- 
ger-breadths) :  this  mode  of  division  was  used  es- 
pecially by  architects  and  land-surveyors,  and  is 
found  on  all  the  foot-measures  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  Pollex  (the  thumb),  which  is  used  in  modern 
Latin  for  an  inch,  is  not  found  m  the  ancient  writers, 
but  Pliny*  uses  the  adjective  pollicaris  (of  a  thumb's 
breadth  or  thickness).  Palmus  (a  hand-breadth* 
was  the  fourth  part  of  the  foot,  containing  4  digiti 
or  3  unciae.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  larger 
palmus  of  12  digiti  or  9  unciae.8 

The  following  measures  were  longer  than  the 
foot.  Palrtupes,  that  is,  palmus  et  pes,  \\  feet,  or 
15  inches ;  cubitus,  H  feet,  is  seldom  used  in  Latin 
except  as  a  translation  of  the  Greek  nnxK-  (Vid. 
Cubitus.)  Ulna  (the  arm)  is  used  by  later  writers 
as  equivalent  to  cubitus ;  but  it  was  properly  the 
translation  of  the  Greek  bpyvid :  Pliny  uses  it  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  outstretched  arms  from  fin- 
ger to  finger/  From  the  analogy  of  the  as  we  have 
also  dupondium  for  2  feet,'  and  pes  sestertius  for  2± 
feet.8  Passus  (a  pace),  5  feet.*  Utile  passus,  5000 
feet,  or  a  mile.  (Vid.  Milliarium.)  Gradus,  =i 
passus.    Leuga  or  Leuca  was  a  Gallic  measure  = 

1.  (Hist,  of  R^me,  ii.,  p.  407.) — 2.  (Metrolog.  Unterauch  ,  p 
197.)— 3.  (Vegel  ,  De  Be  Milit.,  i,5.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxvii.,  5, 11  . 
xiii.,  15.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  xxrii.,9;  it., 24 ;  xiii.,23.)— 5.  (Plin.H 
N.,  xxi.,  S6.)— «•  (H.  N.,  xvi.,  32,  40.— Compare  Sen  ad  Virg.. 
Eel.,  iii.,  105.)— 7.  (Column.,  in.,  15,  &c.)—8.  (Leg  ru.  Tab- 
tab.  Tiii.l— 9.  (Vitmv.,  x.,  14.— Colum.,  t.,  1  ) 
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iOUO  passus  or  H  miles.1  Stones  are  still  found  on 
the  roads  in  France  with  distances  marked  on  them 
in  Leuget.  Decempeda,  a  pole  (periica)  10  feet  long, 
was  used  in  measuring  land.3  Actus,  12  decem- 
pedae,  or  120  feet.  ( Vid.  Actus.)  The  following 
tables  exhibit  the  Roman  measures  of  length,  with 
their  values  in  English  feet  and  inches  : 


Fk!m. 

Foot. 

Inches. 

Digitus 

1 

■7281 

Up/,  ia 

Palmus 

1 

29124 

Pes  .    .  . 

1 

11-6496 

n 

l 

2-5620 

Cubitus 

H 

l 

5  4744 

2.  Land  Measures. 

Mm. 

Tutb. 

Feet 

Inches. 

Pes 

.    .     .  1 

11  6496 

Gradus 

.    .    .  2i 

2 

5  124 

Passus 

6 

1 

1 

10  248 

Decempeda 

.    .  10 

3 

8496 

Actus    .  . 

.    .  120 

38 

2 

5  952 

Mille  Passus 

\  .    .  5000 

1618 

or  Milliarium 

The  square  foot  (pes  quadratus)  is  called  by  Fron- 
linus  constratus,  and  by  Boethius  contractus.  Fron- 
tinus  applies  the  term  quadratus  to  the  cubic  foot. 
The  principal  square  measure  was  the  jugerum  of 
240  feet  by  120.    (Vid.  Jogebom.) 

Some  have  concluded,  from  the  measurements  of 
buildings,  that  the  foot  was  slightly  reduced  about 
the  time  of  Domitian,  which  Wurm  accounts  for 
by  supposing  that  the  pes  monelalis,  after  being  de- 
stroyed in  the  fire  undet  Titus,  was  restored  by  Do- 
mitian in  a  careless  manner.  Both  the  fact  and  the 
explanation,  however,  appear  to  be  very  doubtful. 

II.  The  Greek  foot. — We  have  no  ancient  measures 
Ly  which  to  determine  the  length  of  the  Greek  foot, 
but  we  have  the  general  testimony  of  ancient  wri- 
ters that  it  was  to  the  Roman  in  the  ratio  of  25  :  24. 
The  Greek  stadium,  which  contained  600  Greek 
feet  '»  said  by  Roman  writers  to  contain  625  Ro- 
man feet ;  and  also  a  Roman  mile,  or  5000  feet, 
was  reckoned  equal  to  8  Greek  stadia,  or  4800  feet ; 
both  of  these  calculations  give  the  above  ratio  of 
*5  :  24.*  If,  therefore,  the  Roman  foot  was  -9708 
of  the  English,  the  Greek  foot  was  equal  to  1  01125 
feet,  or  12  135  inches 

This  value  is  confirmed  by  the  measurement 
of  the  Parthenon.  "  Stuart,"*  says  Mr.  Hussey, 
"  measured  the  upper  step  of  the  basement  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  is  the  platform  on  which  the  pil- 
lars stand,  and  is  exactly  that  part  of  the  building 
where  we  should  expect  that  the  measure  would 
have  been  taken  if  the  name  Hecatompedon  was 
really  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  dimensions.  He 
found  the  width  of  the  front  to  be  101  feet  17  inch- 
es, the  length  of  the  side  227  feet  7  05  inches  ;  and 
since  these  two  quantities  are  very  nearly  in  the  ra- 
tio of  100  to  225.  he  inferred  that  the  two  sides 
really  contained  these  two  numbers  of  feel  From 
this  he  calculated  the  value  of  the  foot,  from  the 
front  12-137  inches,  from  the  side  12  138  inches: 
of  which  the  greatest  exceeds  the  value  given  above 
by  only  003  of  an  inch."  Other  measurements  of 
the  Parthenon  and  of  other  buildings  at  Athens  tend 
to  the  same  result. 

Strabo,  however,*  quotes  from  Polybius  a  calcu- 
lation which  would  make  the  Greek  and  Roman 
foot  equal,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  a 
nistake  in  this  statement.  Plutarch  again*  says 
expressly  that  the  mile  is  a  little  less  than  8  stadia, 

1.  (Ammiin.  Mure.,  xn.,  12.— Itin.  Antonin.) — 9.  (Cic  .  Pro 
Mil.,  c.  37.— P«ll»d.,  ii.,  tit.  12.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  23.  UW. 
— Colum.,  t.,  1.— Polyb.,  Hi.,  39.— Slraho,  p.  322.) — ♦.  (Antiq. 
»th  ,  ii..  p.  8.1—8.  (p  322.1— «.  (C.  Oraeeh.,  7.) 


which  would  give  a  rather  smaller  ratio  than  thai 
of  24  :  25  for  the  ratio  ol  the  Roman  to  the  Greeh 
foot.  It  is  on  the  authonty  of  this  passage  that 
liockh  gives  the  value  above  mentioned  foi  the  Ro 
man  foot.  If,  according  to  the  supposition  already 
noticed,  a  slight  diminution  took  place  in  the  Ro 
man  foot,  this  would  account  for  the  difference 
But  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  consider  this  solitary 
passage  of  sufficient  weight  to  influence  t'ie  calcu- 
lation. 

The  Greeks  used  different  standards  at  different 
places  and  at  different  times.  The  foot  which  gen- 
erally prevailed  over  Greece  was  that  by  which  the 
stadium  at  Olympia  was  measured  (vid.  Stadium), 
which  was  the  one  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and 
which  was  therefore  the  same  as  that  used  at  Ath 
ens  in  her  best  days.  Hyginus!  mentions  this  foo» 
as  being  used  in  Gyrene  under  the  name  of  Ptole 
meius. 

The  following  table  represents  the  parts  and  mul 
tiples  of  the  Greek  foot : 

n^e;        Itrti.        reel.  inches. 

AuktvKoc  X  "7584 

I  15168 


kov&vKoc 


\ 


1 

.  Ii 

.  1J 

.  \\ 
6 

.  10 

.  60 
100 
600 

1200 


20 
33 
202 
404 


30336 
60672 
7-584 
9  'OOfi 
1         0  135 
1  1-6512 
1  3168 

1  62016 

2  6  336 
4  66048 
6  081- 

10         1  35 

e  1 

2  15 
9 

1  6 


\*xk  ■ 

bpftodupov 
omdofir)  . 

7TO0f 

■KVyp.fl  . 

TTVJUV  . 
TTTjXVC  • 

j3f//m 
l~vlov 
bpyvia  . 
nakauoc  . 
uufia  . 
TrXeBpov 
aruAiov  . 
diavhoc  . 

The  SaKTvXnc  (a  finger-breadth)  answers  to  t:e 
Roman  digitus  :  the  Kovdvhoc  (knuckle)  was  2  finger- 
breadths  :  the  na'kaioTTi,  which  was  also  called  the 
TTaXairrrijc,  dupov,  Soxp-n,  or  6a<.Tv}.od6xur),  was  a 
hand-breadth.  The  bpdodupov  was  the  length  of  the 
open  hand.  The  Aj^ac  was  a  span  from  the  thumb 
to  the  fore-finger ;  the  onidauj)  a  span  from  the 
thumb  to  the  little  finger.  The  irvyuv  was  the  dis- 
tance from  the  elbow  to  the  knuckle-joints,  the 
Txvyuv  from  the  elbow  to  the  first  joint  of  the  finger, 
the  Jrifcri'r  (cubit)  from  the  elbow  to  the  tips  of  the 
fingers.  Of  this  measure  there  were  two  sizes,  the 
uerpioc  and  the  royal  ;  the  latter  was  3  finger- 
breadths  longer  than  the  other,  which  would  make 
it  nearly  20i  inches. 

The  square  measures  of  the  Greeks  were  the 
wove,  or  square  foot,  the  bpovpa  =2500  square  feet, 
and  the  irXedpov  =4  arurai  =10,000  square  feet. 

Certain  peculiar  foot-measures,  differing  from  the 
ordinary  ones,  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 
The  Samian,  which  was  the  same  as  the  Egyptian 
foot,  is  known,  from  the  length  of  the  Egyp- 
tian cubit  as  derived  from  the  Niloinster  (namely, 
17  74273576  inches),  to  have  contained  11  82852384 
inches,  or  more  than  1 1 J  inches.  A  larger  foot  than 
the  common  standard  seems  to  have  been  used  in 
Asia  Minor.  Heron*  names  the  royal  or  Philitte- 
rian  foot  as  being  16  finger-breadths,  and  the  Italian 
i  as  13),  and  he  also  mentions  a  mile  (ulfaov)  of 
5400  Italian  or  4500  royal  feet.  Ideler  suppose* 
that  the  Italian  foot  means  the  common  Roman, 
and  the  royal  a  Greek  foot  larger  than  the  common 
standard,  corresponding  to  the  stadium  of  7  to  tbe 
mile,  which  had  been  introduced  before  Herons 

1  <D»  Condit.  Art.,  p.  210  ) — t.  (D«  Men..,  p.  366  I 
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PHALANGA 


PHALERA. 


ame,  n;imely,  the  tenth  century.  The  Pes  Drusi-  j 
anus,  or  foot  of  Drusus,  contained  13£  Roman  inch- 
es =  13-1058  English  inches.  It  was  used  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Italy  for  measuring  land,  and  was 
the  standard  among  the  Tungri  in  Lower  Ger- 
many.1 

PE'SSULUS.    (Vid  Janua,  p.  526  ) 

PESsOI  (neoaot).    (Vid.  Latrunouli.) 

PETALISMOS  (irsTahiofioc).  (  Vid.  Banishment, 
Greek,  p.  135.) 

PE'TASUS.    (Vid.  Pileus.) 

PETI'TOR.    (Vid  Actor.) 

PETAURISTVE     (  Vid.  Petaurum.) 

PETAURUM  (rreravpov,  77£Tevpov)  is  said  by  the 
I  ireek  grammarians  to  have  been  a  pole  or  hoard  on 
A'hich  fowls  roosted  *  We  also  find  the  name  of 
petaurum  in  the  Roman  games,  and  considerable 
doubt  has  arisen  respecting  its  meaning.  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  a  board  moving  up  and  down, 
with  a  person  at  each  end,  and  supported  in  the 
middle  something  like  our  seesaw ;  only  it  appears 
to  have  been  much  longer,  and,  consequently,  went 
to  a  greater  height  than  is  common  among  us. 
Some  writers  describe  it  as  a  machine,  from  which 
those  who  exhibited  were  raised  to  a  great  height, 
and  then  seemed  to  fly  to  the  ground  ;  but  this  in- 
terpretation does  not  agree  so  well  with  the  passa- 
ges of  ancient  authors  as  the  one  previously  men- 
tioned.3 The  persons  who  took  part  in  this  game 
were  called  pelauristcs.  or  petauristarn  ;  but  this 
name  seems  to  have  been  also  applied  in  rather  a 
wider  signification.4 

PETO'RRITUM,  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  which, 
like  the  Essedum,  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  in 
imitation  of  the  Gauls.5  It  differed  from  the  Har- 
viamaxa  in  being  uncovered.  Its  name  is  obvious- 
'y  compounded  of  pelor,  four,  and  rit,  a  wheel.  Fes- 
us,6  in  explaining  this  etymology,  observes  that  pe- 
or  meant  four  in  Oscan  and  in  ^Eolic  Greek.  There 
s  no  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  this  remark ; 
but,  since  petor  meant  four  in  many  other  European 
languages,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Romans  de- 
rived the  name,  together  with  the  fashion  of  this 
vehicle,  from  the  Gauls.  Gellius7  expressly  says 
that  it  is  a  Gallic  word. 

♦PHAGRUS  (ipdypoc),  called  by  Pliny  the  Pagrus, 
a  species  of  fish,  the  Sparus  Pagrus,  L.,  called  in 
English  the  Sea  Bream  or  Braize. 

*PHACOS  (^n/f6f),  the  Cicer  lens,  or  Lentil. 
''  Stackhouse,"  says  Adams,  '•  seems  to  stand  alone 
in  making  it  to  be  the  Ervum  ervilia.  The  Lens  palus- 
tris,  <j>aKoc  6  hirl  rCrv  TeXjiaruv,  Dioscor.,  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  Lemna  minor,  or  Lesser 
Duck's-meat.  The  0a«ic  'IvSikoc  of  Theophrastus  is 
the  Dolichos  Catiang,  according  to  Sprengel  " 

*PH  ALPENA  (<palmva\  the  Whale.    (  Vid.  Ba- 

L^ENA.) 

"II.  An  insect  referable  to  the  genus  Phalctna, 
or  Moths.  "  De  Pauw,"  says  Adams,  "  makes  the 
0aAayf  of  Phile  to  be  the  <pa\atva.  It  appears, 
however,  with  more  propriety,  to  be  referable  to  the 
<j>a\ayyiov." 

PHALANGA  or  PALANGA9  (<t>alay%),  any  long 
cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  but  especially, 

1.  Trunks  or  branches  of  trees,  or  portions  of 
them,  cut  as  articles  of  merchandise.  The  .Ethio- 
pians presented  to  the  King  of  Persia  dn/icooiaf 
$akayyac  ibevov,  "  200  pieces  of  ebony."9  

(Hussey  on  Ancient  Weights,  &c,  Appendix. — Worm,  De 
Ponu.  cap.  6  and  7. — Bockh's  Metrolog.  Untersuch.,  p.  196,  &o. 
— Idelei,  iAngen-  ucd  Flftchen-masse.  —  Fr6ret,  Observations 
»ur  le  rapport  des  mft  tares  Grecques  et  des  mesnres  Romanies, 
Mem.  de  l'Acad.  d'Injcrip.,  t.  xxiv.,  p  551,  <fcc.)— 2.  (Hesych., 
■  v. — Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  156.)— 3.  (Lucil.  ap.  Fest.,  s.  v.  Petau- 
nst.— Juv.,  xiv.,  265.  —  Mart.,  xi.,  21,  3.  —  Manil.,v.,  433.)  —4. 
{Compare  Petron.,  53.)— 5.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  vi.,  104.  \— 6.  (3.  v.)— 7. 
(xv.,  30.1- -8.  (Non.  Marcell.,  p.  163,  ed  Mercer  )—  9.  (Herod., 
Si.,  97  -  -Plin  ,  H  N  4,  s.  8.) 
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2.  Truncheons,  said  to  have  beer  first  used  i 
battle  by  the  Africans  in  fighting  against  the  Egyp- 
tians.1 

3.  Poles  used  to  carry  burdens  in  the  manner 
represented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  57,  or  so  as  to  com- 
bine the  strength  of  two  or  more  individuals.  The 
carriers  who  used  these  poles  were  called  phalanga- 
n'i,aand  also  hexaphori,  tetraphori,  &c,  according  as 
they  worked  in  parties  of  six.  four,  or  two  persons. 
The  poles  were  marked  at  equal  distances,  and  the 
straps  which  passed  over  the  shoulders  of  the  work- 
men were  so  fixed  at  the  divisions,  that  each  man 
sustained  an  equal  share  of  the  burden.3 

4.  Rollers  placed  under  ships  to  move  them  Ob 
dry  land,  so  as  to  draw  them  upon  shore  or  into 
the  water  (dovpareoi  KvXlvSpoi*).  This  was  effected 
either  by  making  use  of  the  oars  as  levers,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  fastening  to  the  stern  of  the  ship 
cables  with  a  noose  (unpivdoc),  against  which  the 
sailors  pressed  with  their  breasts,  as  we  see  in  out 
canal  navigation,6  or  by  the  use  of  machines.* 

The  trunk  of  the  wild  olive  (kotivoc)  served  to 
make  such  rollers,7  and  on  the  occasion  here  re- 
ferred to,  a  phalanx  made  of  this  tree  was  erected 
upon  a  tomb  instead  of  a  stone  column.  Rollers 
were  employed  in  the  same  manner  to  move  milita- 
ry engines  ;8  and  we  need  not  hesitate  to  conclude 
that  columns  of  marble  and  other  enormous  stones 
designed  for  building  were  transported  from  the 
quarry  by  the  same  process. 

If  from  the  earliest  periods  the  Greeks  were  fa 
miliar  with  the  use  of  rollers  ranged  in  long  sue 
cession  and  moving  parallel  to  one  another,  it  mighi 
be  expected  that  the  term  phalanx  would  be  used  b) 
them  metaphorically.  We,  accordingly,  not  onl) 
find  it  applied  to  denote  the  bones  of  the  hand  and 
foot,  which  are  placed  beside  one  another  like  so 
many  rollers,  but  in  the  Iliad9  the  lines  of  soldiers 
ranged  in  close  order,  and  following  one  another, 
are  often  called  by  the  same  expressive  appellation, 
and  hence  arose  the  subsequent  established  use  of 
the  term  in  reference  to  the  Greek  army.  (Vid. 
Army,  Greek.) 

♦PHALANG'ION  (<j>ateyywv),  "  a  class  of  veno- 
mous spiders,"  says  Adams,  "  several  species  of 
which  are  described  by  Nicander.  These  Sprengel 
attempts  to  determine,  but  his  conclusions  are  not 
very  satisfactory.  He  does  not  refer  any  of  them 
to  the  genus  Phalangium,  L.  Stackhouse  concludes 
that  the  fyalayyiov  of  Theophrastus  includes  the 
Aranea  avicularia  and  the  A.  Tarantula ;  the  foi 
mer,  however,  is  an  American  species,  and,  conse 
quently,  inadmissible." 

PHALAR'ICA    (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

PHAL'ERA  (<j>d?iapov),  a  boss,  disc,  or  crescent 
of  metal,  in  many  cases  of  gold,10  and  beautifully 
wrought,  so  as  to  be  highly  prized."  Ornaments  ol 
tins  description,  being  used  in  pairs,  are  scarcely 
ever  mentioned  except  in  the  plural  number.  The 
names  for  them  are  evidently  formed  from  the  term 
<pdXog,  which  is  explained  under  Galea,  p.  466. 11 
Besides  the  metallic  ornaments  of  the  helmet,  sim- 
ilar decorations  were  sometimes,  though  very  rare- 
ly, worn  by  warriors  on  other  parts  of  their  dress 
or  armour,  probably  upon  the  breast.13  The  negro 
slaves  who  were  kept  by  opulent  Romans  wore 
them  suspended  round  their  necks.1*  Also  the  tiara 
of  the  King  of  Persia  was  thus  adorned."    But  we 


t.  (Plin.,  II.  N  ,  vn..  56,  s.57.)— 2.  (Gloss.  Ant.,  s.  v.)  —  S 
(Vitruv.,  a.,  3,  s.  8.) — 4.  (Bruncli,  Anal.,  in.,  89.— Apoll.  Rhod., 
i.,  375-389.)— 5.  (Orph.,  Argon.,  239-249,  270-273.)— 6.  (Hor. 
Cairo.,  I.,  iv„  2.)— 7.  (Apoll.  Rhod.,  ii.,  843-848.— Schol.  in  loc.) 
—8.  (C;es.,  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  10.)— 9.  (iv.,254,  281,  332,  427.)— 10 
(Herod.,  i.,  215.— Athen.,  xii.,  p.  550.  —  Claudian,  Epig.,  34.)— 
11.  (Cic,  Verr.,  II.,  iv.,  12.)— 12.  (Compare  Ilocn.,  U.,xvi.,  109. 
—13.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  ix.,  359,  458.)— )4.  (Sueton..  Nero,  30  t— V 
(jEschyl.,  Pers.,  668.) 
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most  commonly  read  of  phaleiaa  as  ornaments  at- 
tached to  the  harness  of  horses,1  especially  about 
the  head  (afi-rrunrnpia  <pa?Mpa%  and  often  worn  as 
pendants  (pensiha3),  so  as  to  produce  a  terriiic  ef- 
fect when  shaken  by  the  rapid  motions  of  the  horse 
(turbanlur  phalera').  These  ornaments  were  often 
bestowed  upon  horsemen  by  the  Roman  generals  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Armilla,  the  Torques  the 
hasta  [XI ra  (vid.  Hasta,  p.  490),  and  the  crown  of 
gold  'vid.  Corona),  in  order  to  make  a  public  and 
permanent  acknowledgment  of  bravery  and  merit.5 
PHAR'ETRA  (fyaptrpa,  ap.  Herod,  oaperpeliv),  a 
Quiver.  A  quiver,  full  of  arrows,  was  the  usual  ac- 
companiment of  the  bow.  (Vid.  Arcus.)  It  was. 
consequently,  part  of  the  attire  of  every  nation  ad- 
dicted to  archery.  Virgil  applies  to  it  the  epithets 
Cressa,  Lycia,  Threissa  ;6  Ovid  mentions  tbe  phare- 
tratus  Geta  Herodotus  represents  it  as  part  of  the 
ordinary  armour  of  the  Persians.8  Females  also 
assumed  the  quiver,  together  with  the  how,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Amazons.'  and  of  those  Spartan, 
Tyrian,  and  Thracian  virgins  who  were  fond  of 
hunting,  and  wore  boots  (vid.  Cothurnus,  Pero) 
and  other  appropriate  articles  of  dress.10  On  the 
•same  principle,  the  quiver  is  an  attribute  of  certain 
divinities,  viz.,  of  Apollo,11  Diana,1'  Hercules,13  and 
Cupid.14  The  quiver,  like  the  bow-case  (vid.  Cory- 
tos),  was  principally  made  of  hide  or  leather,14  and 
was  adorned  with  gold14  (aurata'1),  painting,18  and 
braiding  (■no'A.vp'p'cnrTov1*).  It  had  a  lid  (iruuala),  and 
was  suspended  from  the  right  shoulder  by  a  bell 
(vid.  Baltsus),  passing  over  the  breast  and  behind 
the  back.'1  Its  most  common  position  was  on  the 
left  hip,  in  the  usual  place  ol  the  sword  (vid.  Gla- 
oius),  and  consequently,  as  Pindar  says,  "  under 
the  elbow""  or  44  under  the  arm"  (vrcuXiviov1*).  It 
was  worn  thus  by  the  Scythians*4  and  by  the  Egyp- 
tians," and  is  so  represented  in  the  annexed  figure 
of  the  Amazon  Dinomache,  copied  from  a  Greek 


I  'Xen.,  Hellen.,  it.,  I.  «  39.— Virg.,  Mn.,  r.,  310.— Gell., 
*— Claudian,  Epig.,  36.)— 2.  (Soph.,  fEd.  Col.,  1069.  —  Eunp., 
•iippl  ,  586.— Greg.  Cor..  De  Dialect.,  p.  508,  ed.  Schafi-r.)— 3. 
(Flip.,  IF.  N.,  xxxvii.,  12,  ».  71.)  —  4.  (Claudian  in  iv.  Con*. 
Hon  ir ,  518.)— 5.  (Juv.,  jm.,  00.  —  A.  Cell.,  ii.,  11.)— 6.  (Georg.. 
i.  3-15. — En.,  vit.,  816  ;  xi  ,  858.)  —  7.  (Ur  Pontn.  I.,  nil.,  6.) 
-B.  (vii.,  61.)— 9.  (Virg.,  jEn  ,  t  ,  311.)  —  10.  (Virg.,  JBn.,  i., 
314-321,  336.)— 11.  (Horn.,  II.,  i.,  45.  —  Virg.,  /En.,  iv,,  119.) — 
19.  (Virg.,  Ma.,  i.,  500.)  —  13.  (Hot.,  Scul.  Here,  129.— ApolL 
Blind.,  i.,  1194.)  —  14.  (OTid,  Mot.,  i.,  468.)  —  15.  (Herod  ,  II., 
141  )-16.  (Anacr..  xK,  6.)  — 17.  (Virg.,  JBn.,  it.,  138;  xL, 
858.)— 18.  (Ovid,  Eput  Her.,  xxi..  173.)—  19.  (Thcocr.,  xxt.. 
!65.)-20.  (Horn..  11.,  it.,  116.— Od.,  ix.,  314.)— 21.  (He*.,  I.e.) 
—22.  (01_  ii.,  150,  |.  91.1—23  (Thcocr.,  itii.,  30.)— 24.  (Bflbol. 
in  Find  .  1  c.)— 25.  (Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Cart.,  vol.  i„  p.  311, 
191  ) 


vase.1  The  left-hand  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is 
from  one  of  the  JEgina  marbles.  It  is  the  statue 
of  an  Asiatic  archer,  whose  quiver  (fractured  in  the 
original)  is  suspended  equally  low,  hut  with  the 
opening  towards  his  right  elbow,  so  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him,  in  taking  the  arrows,  to  pass  his 
hand  behind  his  body  instead  of  before  it.  To  this 
fashion  was  opposed  the  Cretan  method  ot  carrying 
the  quiver,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  woodcut,  p 
245,  and  is  uniformly  seen  in  the  ancient  statues 
of  Diana.  There  was  an  obvious  necessity  chat 
the  quiver  should  be  so  hung  that  the  arrows  might 
be  taken  from  it  with  ease  and  rapidity,  and  this  end 
would  be  obtained  in  any  one  of  the  three  positions 
described.  The  warrior  made  the  arrows  rattle  in 
his  quiver  as  a  method  of  inspiring  fear." 

PHARMACEUTIOA  (QappaicevTiKj}),  sometimes 
called  Qappaneia,3  is  defined  by  Galen4  to  be  that 
part  of  the  science  of  medicine  which  cures  diseases 
by  means  of  drugs,  dia  Qap/iuKuv,*  and  formed,  ac- 
cording to  Celsus,6  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
whole  science,  or,  more  properly,7  of  that  called 
Therapeutica.    ( Vid.  Therapeutica.) 

With  respect  to  the  actual  nature  of  the  medi- 
cines used  by  the  ancients,  it  is  in  most  cases  use- 
less to  inquire  ;  the  lapse  of  ages,  loss  of  records 
change  of  language,  and  ambiguity  of  description, 
have  rendered  great  part  of  the  learned  researches 
on  the  subject  unsatisfactory  ;  and,  indeed,  we  are 
in  doubt  with  regard  to  many  of  the  medicines  em- 
ployed even  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  It  is,  how- 
ever, clearly  shown  by  the  earliest  records,  that  the 
ancients  were  in  possession  of  many  powerful  rem- 
edies ;  thus  Melampus  of  Argos,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Greek  physicians  with  whom  wc  are  ac 
quainted,  is  said  to  have  cured  Ipliiclus,  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  of  sterility  by  administering  the  rust  (or 
sesquioxidc)  of  iron  in  wine  for  ten  days  ;8  and  the 
same  physician  used  the  black  hellebore  as  a  purge 
on  the  daughters  of  King  Prcetus,  who  were  afflict- 
ed with  melancholy.  Opium,  or  a  preparation  of 
the  poppy,  was  certainly  known  in  the  earliest 
ages  ;  it  was  probably  opium  that  Helen  mixed  with 
wine,  and  gave  to  the  guests  of  Menelaus,  under 
the  expressive  name  of  v>}7rei>0ff,'  to  drive  away 
their  cares,  and  increase  their  hilarity  ;  and  this 
conjecture  (says  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  "  Pharmacologia") 
receives  much  support  from  the  fact  that  the  vqnev- 
Hec  of  Homer  was  obtained  from  the  Egyptian 
Thebes,  and  the  tincture  of  opium  (or  laudanum) 
has  been  called  "  Thebaic  tincture."  GorraMi*.  how- 
ever, in  his  "  Definitiones  Medica?.''10  thinks  that  the 
herb  alluded  to  was  the  "  Enula  Campana,"  or  Ele- 
campane, which  is  also  called  "  Heleniura,"  with  a 
traditional  reference  (as  is  supposed)  to  Helen's 
name.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pagan 
plieathood  were  under  the  influence  ol  some  pow- 
erful narcotic  during  the  display  of  I  heir  oraculai 
powers.  Dr.  Darwin  thinks  it  might  be  the  Lnuro- 
ccra.ius,  hut  the  effects  produced  (says  Dr.  Paris) 
would  seem  to  resemble  rather  those  of  opium,  oi 
perhaps  of  stramonium,  than  of  the  prussic  (or  hy- 
drocyanic) acid.  The  sedative  powers  of  the  Lac- 
luca  saliva,  or  lettuce,  were  known  also  in  the 
earliest  times  :  among  the  fables  of  antiquity,  we 
lead  that,  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  Venus  threw 
herself  OD  a  bed  of  lettuces  to  AjII  her  grief  and  re- 
press her  desires  ;  and  we  are  told  that  Galen,  in 
the  decline  of  life,  suffered  much  from  morbid  \igi 

1.  (Hope,  Cortume  of  the  Ancient*,  i.,  22.1-2  (Anacr.,  xxx'  . 
11.  —  He*.,  1.  c.)  —  3.  (P»eudo-Gal.,  lulrnd  ,  c.  7,  torn,  xit.,  p 
690,  ed.  Kuhn.)  — 4.  (Comment,  in  HjppoCT.,  Do  Acut.  MorU 
Victu,  y  5,  lorn,  xt.,  p.  425.)— 5.  (Compir*  Plato  ap.  Disf.  L» 
ert.,  in.,  1,  »<-ct.  id,  4  85.1—6.  (I)e  Medic,  lib.  i.,  Pnefat.,  p.  3 
ed.  Dip.)— 7.  (Compare  P*eudo-Gal.,  Ininalucl.,  I.  c.)— 8.  (Apol 
lodor.,  i.,  9,  ♦  12,  ed.  Hoyno.— Schnl.  in  Thcocr.,  Id.,  iii.,  43  )- 
9.  (Horn,  Od  .  iv.,  221.1—10.  (..  t.  Ni>«it(f(.) 
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tance,  uniJ  he  liad  recourse  to  eating  a  lettuce  ev- 
ery evening,  which  cured  him.1  The  Scilla  mariti- 
ma  (sea  onion  or  squill)  was  administered  in  cases 
of  dropsy  by  the  Egyptians,  under  the  mystic  title 
of  the  Eye  of  Typhon.  Two  of  the  most  celebrated 
medicines  of  antiquity  were  hemlock  and  hellebore. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  the  plant  which  we  denominate  Conium, 
Kuvewv,  or  Cicuta,  was  really  the  poison  usually  ad- 
ministered at  the  Athenian  executions ;  and  Pliny 
informs  us  that  the  word  Cicuta  among  the  ancients 
was  not  indicative  of  any  particular  species  of  plant, 
but  of  vegetable  poisons  in  general.  Dr  Mead* 
*hinks  that  the  Athenian  poison  was  a  combination 
of  active  substances  ;  perhaps  that  described  by 
Theophrastus3  as  the  invention  of  Thrasyas,  which 
was  said  to  cause  death  without  pain,  and  into 
which  cicuta  and  poppy  entered  as  ingredients.  It 
was  used  as  a  poison  by  the  people  of  Massilia  also.* 
Its  poisonous  effects  were  thought  to  arise  from  its 
extreme  coldness,  and  therefore  Pliny*  says  that 
they  can  be  prevented  by  drinking  wine  immediate- 
ly after  the  hemlock  has  been  taken  Lucretius,4 
however,  tells  us  that  goats  eat  it  with  impunity,  and 
get  fat  upon  it. 

Of  hellebore  there  were  two  kinds,  the  white 
( Veratrum  album)  and  the  black  (Helleborus  niger) ; 
the  former  of  which,  as  Galen  tells  us,'  is  always 
meant  by  the  word  'EXXtCopoc,  when  used  alone 
without  either  of  the  above  epithets.  A  description 
of  both  these  medicines  may  be  found  in  Theophras- 
tus, Hist.  Plant.,  ix.,  11.  —  Dioscorides,  Mat  Med., 
iv.,  150,  151,  148,  149.— F  in.,  H.  N.,  xxv..  21,  &c. 
The  former  acted  as  an  emetic,"  the  latter  as  a  pur- 
gative 9  The  plant  was  particularly  celebrated  for 
curing  melancholy,  insanity,  &c,  and  Anticyra  was 
recommended  to  all  perse  ins  afflicted  with  these  com- 
plaints, either  because  the  black  hellebore  grew  there 
in  gi eater  plenty  than  elsewhere,  or  because  it  could 
there  be  taken  with  greater  safety.  Hence  the  fre- 
quent allusions  to  this  town  among  the  ancient 
classical  writers,  and  namget  Anticyram  meant  to 
say  that  the  person  was  mad.10  Persons  in  good 
health  also  took  the  white  hellebore  to  clear  and 
sharpen  th*  ir  intellect,  as  Carneades  is  said11  to 
have  dont  when  about  to  write  a  book  against  Ze- 
no.-a  For  many  centuries  it  was  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation,  and  is  praised  by  Aretaeus,1*  Celsus,1* 
and  several  other  writers ;  about  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  however,  after  Christ,  it  appears  to  have 
fallen  completely  into  disuse,  as  Asclepiodotus  is 
mentioned  by  Photius15  as  having  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  success  in  reviving  the  em- 
ployment of  it. 

Another  celebrated  medicine  in  ancient  (and,  in- 
deed, in  modern)  times  was  the  Theriaca,  of  which 
a  farther  account  is  given  under  that  name.  Some 
of  their  medicines  were  most  absurd  ;  we  have  not 
room  here  to  give  specimens  of  them,  but  they  may 
be  found,  not  only  in  the  works  of  Cato  and  Pliny, 
but  also  in  those  of  Celsus,  Alexander  Trallianus, 
&c,  and  even  Galen  himself.  Of  these  errors, 
however,  we  ought  to  be  the  more  indulgent  when 
we  remember  the  ridiculous  preparations  that  kept 
their  places  in  our  own  pharmacopoeias  till  compar- 
atively within  a  few  years. 

1.  (Cf.  Cels.,  De  Medic,  ii.,  32.)— 2.  (Meuhan.  Account  of 
Poiaons,  Essay  4.)— 3.  (Hist.  Plant.,  ix.,  17.)— 4.  (Val.  Max.,  ii., 
6,  ,  7.)— 5.  (h.  N.,  xxxv.,  95.)— 6.  (v.,  897.)— 7.  (Comment,  ad 
Hippocr.,  Aphor.,  lib.  v.,  apn.  1,  torn,  xvii.,  B.,  p.  781.)  —  8. 
(Gell.  xvii.,  15.)— 9.  (Ibid.)  —  10.  (Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  iv.,  3,  53.— 
Hor.,  Hat.,  II.,  iii.,  82,  165.— De  Arte  Poet.,  300  — Pers.,  iv.,  16. 
— Juv  .  xiii.,  97.— Plut.,  De  Cohib.  Ira,  &c.)  —  11.  (Gell.,  1.  c.) 
— 12.  Compare  Plin.,  1.  c. — Val.  Max.,  viii.,  7,  d  5. — Petron.,  c. 
88. — Tertullian,  De  Anima,  c.  6. — St.  Jerome,  Comment,  i.  in 
Epist.  ad  Galat.  torn,  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  233,  ed.  Bened.) — 13.  (De  Ca- 
rat. Morb.  Diutarn.,  i.,  c.  2,  p.  302;  o.  3,  p  304  ;  c.  5,  p.  317, 
*c,  ed.  Kiihn.)  — 14.  (De  Medic,  ii.,  13;  iii.,  26,  *c.)  —  IS. 
'Bolioth.,  Cod.,  500.) 
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Many  of  the  ancient  physician  have  writtea  oc 
the  subject  of  drugs ;  the  following  list  contain* 
probably  the  titles  of  all  the  treatises  that  are  ex- 
tant :  1 .  Ilepi  $apfidnwv,  "  De  Remediis  Purganti- 
bus  ;"  2.  Ilept  'lZXketiopiap,ov,  "  De  Veratri  Usu" 
(these  two  works  are  found  among  the  collection 
that  goes  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  but  are 
both  spurious1) ;  3.  Dioscorides,  Ilept  "T^c  'la-pi- 
Krjc,  "  De  Materia  Medica,"  in  five  books  (one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  celebrated  medical  treatises  of 
antiquity) ;  4.  Id.,  Ilepi  'EvTropioruv,  'Airhuv  re  Keu 
XwHeruv,  QapfiaKov,  "  De  Facile  Parabilibus,  tam 
Simplicibus  quam  Compositis,  Medicamentis,"  in 
two  books  (perhaps  spurious*) ;  5.  Marcellus  Side- 
ta,  'larpitca  nepl  'Ixdvuv,  "  De  Remediis  ex  Pisci- 
bus  ;"  6.  Galen,  Ilept  Kpdaeuc  /cat  Avvd/ieug  rCr» 
'AttAcji'  ^ap/jiaKuv,  "  De  Simplicium  Medicamento- 
rum  Temperamentis  et  Facultatibus,"  in  eleven 
books  ;  7.  Id.,  Ilepi  Zvvdeoeuc  Qapfi&Kcw  ruv  Kara 
Tonovc,  "  De  Compositione  Medicamentorum  secun- 
dum Locos,"  in  ten  books ;  8.  Id.,  Repi  2w0e<reuf 
iyapfidnuv  t£>v  Kara  T6vt),  "  De  Compositione  Medi- 
camentorum secundum  Genera,"  in  seven  books ; 
9.  Id.,  Ilept  rije  t&v  Kadaipovrav  $apfi&Ktw  Awd- 
fieac,  "  De  Purgantium  Medicamentorum  Facultate"* 
(perhaps  spurious8) ;  10.  Oribasius,  Zwaywyai  'lar- 
pixa'i,  "  Collecta  Medicinalia,"  a  compilation  which 
fonsisted  originally  of  seventy  books  according  to 
Photius,*  or,  as  Suidas  says,  of  seventy-two :  of 
these  we  possess  at  present  rather  more  than  one 
third,  five  of  which  (from  the  eleventh  to  the  fif- 
teenth) treat  of  Materia  Medica  ;  11.  Id.,  'Evirdpta- 
ra,  "  Euporista  ad  Eunapium,"  or  "  De  facile  Para- 
bilibus," in  four  books,  of  which  the  second  con- 
tains an  alphabetical  list  of  drugs  ;  12.  Id.,  2vvoifne, 
"  Synopsis  ad  Eustathium,"  an  abridgment  of  his 
larger  work,  in  nine  books,  of  which  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  are  upon  the  subject  of  external 
and  internal  remedies  ;  13.  Paulus  jEgineta,  'Ext- 
rofirjc  'larpiKfjc  tid'Aia  "Enra,  "  Compendii  Medici 
Libri  Septem,"  of  which  the  last  treats  of  medi- 
cines ;  14.  Joannes  Actuarius,  "  De  Medicamento- 
rum Compositione,"  in  two  books  (translated  from 
the  Greek,  and  only  extant  in  Latin) ;  15.  Nicolaus 
Myrepsus,  "  Antidotarium"  (also  extant  only  in  a 
Latin  translation ) ;  16.  Cato,  "  De  Re  Rustica," 
contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  on  this  subject  in  va- 
rious parts ;  17.  Celsus,  "  De  Medicina  Libri  Octo," 
of  which  the  fifth  treats  of  different  sorts  of  medi 
cines  ;  18.  Twelve  books  of  Pliny's  "  Historia  Nat- 
uralis"  (from  the  twentieth  to  the.  thirty-second)  are 
devoted  to  Materia  Medica  ;'  19.  Scribonius  Largus, 
"  Compositiones  Medicamentorum  ;"  20.  Apuleius 
Barbarus,  "  Herbarium,  seu  de  Medicaminibus  Her- 
barum ;"  21.  Sextus  Placitus  Papyriensis,  "De  Med- 
icamentis ex  Animalibus  ;"  22.  Marcellus  Empiri- 
cus,  "  De  Medicamentis  Empiricis,  Physicis,  ac  Ra- 
tionalibus."  The  works  of  the  Arabic  physicians 
on  this  subject  (though  their  contributions  to  Mate- 
ria Medica  and  Chemistry  are  among  the  most  val- 
uable part  of  their  writings)  it  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  enumerate. 

<PAPMA'KflN  or  4>APMAKE1'A2  rPA<t>H',  an  in- 
dictment against  one  who  caused  the  death  of  an- 
other by  poison,  whether  given  with  intent  to  kill 
or  to  obtain  undue  influence.6  It  was  tried  by  the 
court  of  Areopagus.  That  th»  malicious  intent 
was  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  crime,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  expressions  e/c  npovo'iag,  ef  km- 
fjovlf/c  koI  KpoGovXijc,  in  Antiphon.*  The  punish- 
ment was  death,  but  might  (no  doubt)  be  mitigated 


1.  (Vid.  Choulant,  "  Haudbuch  der  BQcherkunde  fUr  die  iEl 
tere  Medicin,"  Leipz.,  8vo,  1841 )— 3.  (Vid.  Choulant,  1.  c.)— 3 
(Vid.  Choulant,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Biblioth.,  Cod.,  217.)— 5.  (Pollux 
Onom.,  viii.,  40, 117.— Demosth.,  c.  Arirtoer.,  627.  —  Arguns  ; 
Or.  Antiph.,  Karrry-  0<W->— A  c-i        112>  ed-  StePn 
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ay  the  court  under  palliating  circumstances.  We 
have  examples  of  such  ypaoai  in  the  speech  of  An- 
tiphon  already  cited,  and  that  entitled  Tispi  rov  x°- 
pevrov.1  Among  the  Greeks,  women  appear  to  have 
been  most  addicted  to  this  crime,  as  we  learn  from 
various  passages  in  ancient  authors.  Such  womer 
are  called  (papfiaKidec  and  (jiapfianevrpiai.  Poisonous 
drugs  were  frequently  administered  as  love-potions, 
or  for  other  purposes  of  a  similar  nature.  Men 
whose  minds  were  affected  by  them  were  said  (j>ap- 
uaKpv.  Wills  made  by  a  man  under  the  influence 
of  drugs  (vno  ipapp-riKuv)  were  void  at  Athens.* 

PHAROS  or  PHAltUS  (<pdpoc),  a  Lighthouse. 
The  most  celebrated  lighthouse  of  antiquity  was  that 
situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Alexandrea. 
[t  was  built  by  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  on  an  island 
which  bore  the  same  name,  by  command  of  one  of 
the  Ptolemies,  and  at  an  expense  of  800  talents.3 
It  was  square,  constructed  of  white  stone,  and  with 
admirable  art ;  exceedingly  lofty,  and  in  all  respects 
of  great  dimensions.*  It  contained  many  stories 
[irokvopotpov'),  which  diminished  in  width  from  be- 
low upward.6  The  upper  stories  had  windows 
looking  seaward,  and  torches  or  fires  were  kept 
burning  in  them  by  night,  in  order  to  guide  vessels 
into  the  harbour.' 

Pliny8  mentions  the  lighthouses  of  Ostia  and  Ra- 
venna, and  says  that  there  were  similar  towers  at 
many  other  places.  They  are  represented  on  the 
medals  of  Apamea  and  other  maritime  cities.  The 
name  of  Pharos  was  given  to  them  in  allusion  to 
that  at  Alexandrea,  which  was  the  model  for  their 
construction.5  The  pharos  of  Brundisium,  for  ex- 
ample, was,  like  that  of  Alexandrea,  an  island  with 
a  lighthouse  upon  it."  Suetonius11  mentions  anoth- 
er pharos  at  Capreae. 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  two  phari  remaining 
in  Britain.  The  first  is  within  the  precincts  of  Do- 
ver Castle.  It  is  about  40  feet  high,  octagonal 
externally,  tapering  from  below  upward,  and  built 
with  narrow  courses  of  brick  and  much  wider 
courses  of  stone  in  alternate  portions.  The  space 
within  the  tower  is  square,  the  sides  of  the  octagon 
without  and  of  the  square  within  being  equal,  viz., 
each  15  Roman  feet.  The  door  is  seen  at  the 
bottom.1'  A  similar  pharos  formerly  existed  at  Bou- 
logne, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Calig- 
ula :*  The  round  tower  here  introduced  is  on  the 
.•ummit  of  a  hill  on  the  coast  of  Flintshire.14 


PHA'ROS  (fapof).    (Vid  Pallium) 
PHASE'LUS  (<pdav7.nc)  was  a  vessel  rather 
long  and  narrow,  apparently  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  shape  of  a  phaselus  oi  kidney 
oean.    It  was  chiefly  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and 

1.  (Meier,  Att.  Pre*.,  p.  311.)— a.  (Demuetb., c.  Strph.,  1133  i 
—  3.  (Phn..  H  N,  nxvi.,  12.  —  Stenh.  Bji  ,  «  v  <t><ii>o{  — 
Achill.  Tnl.,  v.,  6.)— A  (Cieear,  Roll.  Tit.,  hi  ,  112  )— 5  (Slra- 
do,  xvii.,  I,  t>  8.)  —  0.  (Herodiao,  iv.,  3.)  —  7.  (Val.  Flarr.,  m  . 
84.—  Vid.  Bartoh,  Luc  Ant.,  hi.,  12.)- 8.  (I.  r  )— 9.  (Hstoallail, 
I.  c— Snct.,  Claud.,  30.— Brunei,  Anal.,  li..  188.)— 10.  (Main, 
ii.,  1  1  13— Steph.  Byz  ,  I.  <•  )  — II.  (Till.,  74.)— 12  (Stu^lv 

Itir.  r  i>-  n.  p.  179.)  —  13.  (Saeton.,  Call*.  46.  —  Montfiu  

Supplem.,  V.,  i/.,  I,  ri.,  3,  4.)— 14  (Pennant,  Par.  »f  VVIhu- 
ford  «od  HoIttvII.  n.  112  1 


was  of  various  sizes,  from  a  mere  boat  to  ^  v»ssei 
adapted  for  long  voyages  1  Octavia  sent  ten  tri- 
remes of  this  kind,  which  she  had  obtained  irorn 
Antony,  to  assist  her  brother  Octavianus  ;  and  Ap- 
'  pian'  describes  them  as  a  kind  of  medium  betv  een 
!  the  ships  of  war  and  the  common  transport  or  mer 
chant  vessels  The  phaselus  was  built  for  sneed 
(phaselus  ille. — navium  celerrimus3),  to  which  more 
attention  seems  tc  have  been  paid  than  to  its 
strength  ;  whence  the  epithet  fragilis  is  given  to  it 
by  Horace.*  These  vessels  were  sometimes  made 
of  clay  (Jictilihus  phase/is6),  to  which  the  epithet  of 
Horace  may  perhaps  also  refer. 

♦PHASE'LUS  or  PHASE'OLUS  (<pdor)loc,  ^aai- 
o'Aoc),  the  Phaseolus  vulgaris,  or  common  Kidne' 
Bean  • 

*PHASG'ANON  (Qdayavov).  "  Sprengel,"  says 
Adams,  "  hesitates  between  the  Iris  fatidissvna  and 
the  Gladiolus  communis,  or  common  Sword  Grass ; 
Stackhouse  between  the  latter  and  the  Iris  Xiphi- 
um.    These  doubts,  however,  are  of  older  date."1 

*PHASIA'NOS  (<j>aainvoc  or  Qaoiaviitbg  6pvtC), 
the  Pheasant,  or  Phasianus  Colchicus,  L.  Accord 
ing  to  the  Greek  legend,  the  Pheasant  took  its 
name,  in  that  language,  from  the  river  Phasis  in 
Colchis,  and  was  exclusively  confined  to  this  latter 
country  before  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts 
These  adventurers,  it  is  said,  on  ascending  the 
Phasis,  beheld  the  birds  in  question  spread  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and,  bringing  some  of  them 
back  to  their  native  country,  bestowed  upon  it,  says 
Montbeillard,  a  gift  more  precious  than  the  golden 
fleece.  At  the  present  day,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  the  pheasants  of  Colchis  or  Mingrelia 
are  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  known  world." 

♦PHASI'OLUS.    (  Vid.  Phaselus.) 

PHASIS  (Quote )  was  one  of  the  various  methods 
by  which  public  offenders  at  Athens  might  be  pros- 
ecuted ;  but  the  word  is  often  used  to  denote  any 
kind  of  information  ;  as  Pollux9  says,  koivuc  <pdaeif 
tifakovvTo  Kdaai  al  finvvoeic  rCn>  XavBavovruv  adinn- 
uutuv.  (Vid.  Aristoph.,  Eq  ,  300,  and  Acharn.,  823, 
826,  where  the  word  tpavrdfa  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  <patv(j.)  The  word  avKotpdvrvc  is  derived 
from  the  practice  of  laying  information  against  those 
who  exported  figs.    (  Vid.  Sycophanteb.) 

Though  it  is  certain  that  the  faerie  was  distin- 
guished from  other  methods  ot  prosecution,10  we  are 
not  informed  in  what  its  peculiarities  consisted. 
According  to  Pollux,11  it  mi<:ht  be  brought  against 
those  who  committed  offen  against  the  mine  laws, 
or  the  customs,  or  any  on.  part  of  the  revenue  ; 
against  any  persons  who  brought  false  accusations 
against  others  for  such  offences  ;  and  against  guard- 
ians who  injured  their  wards.  The  charge,  as  in 
the  ypatf,  was  made  in  writing  (iv  ypa/i/iareli^), 
with  the  name  of  the  prosecutor  and  the  proposed 
penalty  (ri/ivfia)  affixed,  and  also  the  names  of  the 
K/T/rfiptc.  The  same  authoi  says,  itpaivovro  At  npdf 
rov  upxovra.  Here  we  must  either  understand  the 
word  iipxovra  to  be  used  in  a  more  general  sense, 
as  denoting  any  magistrate  to  whom  a  jurisdiction 
belonged,  or  read,  with  Schoinann,11  rove  dpxovTOf. 
For  it  is  clear  that  the  arclion  was  not  the  only 
person  before  whom  a  ipddic  might  he  preferred.  In 
cases  where  corn  had  been  carried  to  a  loreijin  port, 
or  money  lent  on  a  ship  which  did  not  bring  a  return 
cari;o  to  Athens,  and  probably  in  all  cases  ol  offence 


1.  (Virg.,  Gwory.,  it.,  289.— Calull.,  4  — Martial,  i.,  30,  13- 
Cio.  ad  Alt.,  i.,  13.1—2.  (Bell.  Civ.,  ».,  95.1-3.  (Cattill  ,  1.  e.y- 
4.  (Carro.,  in..  2,  27,  28.)— 5.  t Jut.,  xv.,  127.)— fl.  (Diuacur., n 
130.— Galen.  I)*  Simpl.,  Tin.— Adaim,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 7.  (Tlie- 
ni'hr.,  vii.,  12. — Dtuacur.,  iv.,  20. — Admna,  Apj*nd.,  a.  t.) — 9 
( '  vl.  Armtot..  v.,  25,  and  Gmpon.,  xiv.,  19.  —  Atlien.,  Deib. 

.— Gnfnth'n  CuTiar,  tiii.,  225.)— 9  (tiii.,  47.,-- 10  (DaiuuaUi. 
c.  Anal..*.,  793  — Inner.,  o  Callim.,  ST5,  ed.  Staph.)— 11.  (I.  c 
—  12  (De  Comit.,  178) 
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agasast  the  export  and  import  laws,  the  information 
was  laid  before  the  km/iefairai  tov  e/iiroptov.1  Where 
pulilic  money  had  been  embezzled  or  illegally  ap- 
propriated, for  which  a  Quae  was  maintainable,  the 
evvdmoi  were  the  presiding  magistrates  a  Offences 
relating  to  the  mines  came  before  the  thesmothetae.' 
Injuries  done  by  guardians  to  their  wards  or  wards' 
estate,  whether  a  public  prosecution  or  a  civil  action 
was  resorted  to,  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
archon,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  orphans.*  All 
<j>daeii  were  ti/ij/toi  dyuveg,  according  to  Pollux,* 
and  he  says  to  TifitjOiv  tylyvero  to>v  ddiKov/ie'vuv,  ei 
nal  6XKoc  intp  avrCiv  (j>r/veiev.  By  this  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  rc/in/ia  went  to  the  state  if  the 
prosecution  was  one  of  a  purely  public  nature,  that 
is,  where  the  offence  immediately  affected  the 
state ;  but  where  it  was  of  a  mixed  nature,  as 
where  a  private  person  was  injured,  and  the  state 
only  indirectly,  in  such  case  compensation  was 
awarded  to  the  private  person.  This  was  the  case 
in  prosecutions  against  fraudulent  guardians.  On 
the  same  ground,  wherever  the  prosecutor  had  an 
interest  in  the  cause  beyond  that  which  he  might 
feel  as  the  vindicator  of  public  justice,  as  where 
he,  or  some  third  person  on  whose  behalf  he  inter- 
posed, was  the  party  directly  injured,  and  might 
reap  advantage  from  the  result,  he  was  liable  to 
the  kirudeXia,  and  also  to  the  payment  of  the  Trpvra- 
vela,  just  as  he  would  be  in  a  private  action.  Prob- 
ably this  liability  attached  upon  informations  for 
carrying  corn  to  a  foreign  port,  as  the  informer 
there  got  half  the  penalty  if  successful.6  Where 
the  fdoic  was  of  a  purely  public  nature,  the  prose- 
cutor would  be  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  the 
napuoTaacc,  and  to  the  thousand  drachms  if  he 
tailed  to  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  according 
to  the  common  practice  in  criminal  causes.7  Wheth- 
er, in  those  of  a  mixed  nature,  he  was  liable  to 
these  payments,  as  well  as  to  the  xpvravela  and 
liruSelia,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, but  cannot  be  settled.  We  have  no  speech 
left  us  by  the  orators  on  the  subject  of  a  </>dmc,  but 
only  mention  of  a  lost  speech  of  Lysias  7rpdf  rtjv 
fydoiv  tov  bpipavinov  olnov.* 

*PHASSA  ((bdo-aa),  the  Ring-dove  or  Cushat, 
namely,  the  Columba palumbus,  L.  Sonini  says  the 
modern  Greeks  call  the  Ramier  of  the  French  ipdaaa, 
and  le  pigeon  sauvage,  TeXiarepi* 

*PHELLUS  (0eAAof),  the  Quercus  suber,  or  Cork- 
tree.10 

PHERNE  ((j>epvr/).    (Vid.  Dos,  Greek.) 
PHIALA.    (Vid.  Patera.) 

•PHILLYR'E A  {iptXlvpea),  the  Phillyrea  latifolia, 
or  Broad-leaved  true  Phillyrea.  Sibthorp  found  it 
growing  abundantly  in  Candia,  the  ancient  Crete.11 

♦PHILYRA  (<pMpa),  the  TiJia  Europaa,  the 
Lime  or  Linden  tree.  Of  the  inner  bark  were 
formed  strings  for  garlands,  mats,  &c.13 

*PHLEOS  (#Aewf),  a  species  of  Reed.  Sprengel 
makes  it  the  Arundo  ampelodesmos ;  Stackhouse,  the 
Arundo  calamagrostis.13 

♦PHLOMOS  (<j,?i6fioc)  or  PHLOMIS  (<j>Ufuc). 
"  From  the  brief  description,"  remarks  Adams,  "of 
the  tykbfioi  and  QXofiidec  by  Dioscorides  and  Galen, 
H  is  difficult  to  determine  their  several  genera  and 
species.    Matthiolus,  Dodonaeus,  and  Sprengel  are 

1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Theocr.,  1323.)— 2.  (Isocr.,  c.  Calliin.,  372.— 
l.ys  ,  De  Publ.  Pecun.,  149.— De  Aristoph.  boil ,  154,  ed.  Steph.) 

3.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc,  64.) — 4.  (Suidas,  8.  v.  Qdms. — Demosth., 
v..  Ouet.,  865  ;  c.  l.acr.,  940  ;  c.  Nausim.,  991.)— 5.  (viii.,  48.) 
—  6  (Demosth.,  c.  Theocr.,  1325  —  Bockh,  Staalsh.  der  Athe- 
■er,  i  ,  93.)— 7.  (Demosth.,  c.  Theoci ,  1323.)— 8.  ( Vid.  Bockh, 
Id.,  i,  376-382,  394-398.  — Meier,  Att.  Proc,  247-252,  732.— 
l-atner,  Proc.  und  SI.,  ii.,  i-17.)  -9.  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.) — 
10.  (Theophr..  i.,  5.)— 11.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  125. — Theophr.,  H.  P., 
i ,  9  —  Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)  — 12.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  13. — 
C.  PI.,  vi.,  12.  —  Adams,  Append.,  a.  t.)  —II.  (Theophr.,  it.,  8, 
10  — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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agreed  that  the  Qkojioc  aypid  is  the  Ph  omis  fruhco- 
sa,  or  Broad-leaved  Sage-tree.  The  female  levnti 
<j>X6/ioc  is  the  Verbascum  undulatum,  Lam.,  accord- 
ing to  Sibthorp,  and  the  male  \evKjj  Qlofioc,  the 
Verbascum  Thapsus,  or  Great  Mullein,  according  to 
the  same ;  but  Sprengel  appears  to  show  satisfac- 
torily that  the  female  is  the  Thapsus,  and  tlie  male 
the  undulatum.  The  Verbascum  nigrum,  or  Black 
Mullein,  is  well  known.  The  first  two  species  of 
the  (p2,6fue  are  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  Phlomit 
Samia,  L.,  and  the  Phlomis  lunarifolia,  Sibthorp. 
Clusius  named  the  narrow-leaved  Jerusalem  Sage, 
Phlomis  lychnitis."1 

*PHLOX  {tylb%),  a  plant  which  Sprengel  calls 
the  Agrostemma  coronarium.  "  Schneider  mentions 
that  Anguillara  held  it  to  be  the  "Jiore  del  veluto" 
of  the  Italians.  All  the  plants  included  in  the  genus 
Phlox  of  modern  botanists  are  natives  of  the  New 
World.  "* 

*PHOCA  (Qoitcn),  the  Seal,  or  Phoca  vitulina, 
called  by  Pliny  "  Vitulus  marinus,"  or  Sea  Calf.  It 
was  ranked  among  the  kt)tj)  by  Homer.' 

*PHOCiENA  ((jiuKaiva),  the  Delphinus  Phocozna, 
L.,  or  Porpoise.  Julius  Scaliger,  Belon,  Gesnei, 
and  Rondelet  concur  in  referring  the  Tursio  of 
Pliny  to  the  Porpoise.  Pliny  and  other  writers  of 
antiquity  confound  the  Quict/,  or  Seal,  with  the  0<5- 
Kaiva,  or  Porpoise.4 

♦PHCENICOPT'ERUS  ^oivmonTepoc),  the  Fla- 
mingo, or  Phaenicopterus  ruber,  L.  The  Greek 
name,  which  means  "  crimson- winged,"  is  an  epi- 
thet especially  suitable  to  individuals  of  two  years 
old,  whose  wings  alone  are  of  a  fine  carnation,  while 
the  neck  and  body  are  still  invested  with  white 
plumes.  The  ancients  held  the  flesh  of  the  Flamin- 
go in  high  estimation,  and  the  tongue  was  especially 
regarded  as  an  exquisite  morsel ;  but  such  of  the 
moderns  as  have  tasted  it  declare  it  to  be  oily,  and 
of  an  unpleasant  marshy  flavour.* 

*PHCENICU'RUS  (<j>oiviKovpoc),  a  species  of  Bird, 
the  Sylvia  Phcenicurus,  Lath.,  or  Redstart.  "  The 
Redstart  so  nearly  resembles  the  Redbreast  in 
general  appearance,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Aristotle  took  it  for  a  Redbreast  in  its  summei 
plumage."* 

♦PHCENIX  (Qo'ivtg),  I.  a  fabulous  Egyptian  bird. 

♦II.  The  Phoenix  dactylifera.  Date-tree,  or  greater 
Palm.  "  Theophrastus  describes  six  species  or 
kinds  of  palms ;  his  x^^P^Vi 's  the  same  as  the 
Xapa%nhoc  fotvil;  of  Dioscorides,  namely,  the  Cha- 
mmmps  humihs,  L.  The  Thebaic  Palms  of  Dios- 
corides are  named  Cruciferce  Thebaica  by  De  Lisle, 
but,  according  to  Sprengel,  they  were  mere  varieties 
of  the  common  Palm.  The  ancients  were  well 
aware  of  the  distinction  of  sex  which  exists  in  this 
tribe  of  trees.  The  <f>otvit;  woa  of  Dioscorides  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Lolium  perenne,  Perennial  Darnel,  or 
Rye  Grass.7 

PHO'NOS  ((jiovog),  Homicide,  was  either  tuovoioc 
or  duovawc,  a  distinction  which  corresponds  in  some 
measure,  but  not  exactly,  with  our  murder  and 
manslaughter ;  for  the  (j>6voc  ixovawg  might  fall  with- 
in the  description  of  justifiable  homicide,  while  ^6- 
voc  aKovawc  might  be  excusable  homicide.  Accord 


1.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  102.— Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii.— Theophr.,  ir 
12. —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  6. — 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.  —  Oppian,  Hal., 
i.— jElian,  N.  A.,  xii—  Pliny.— Homer, Od., iv., 452.)— 4.  (Arii- 
tot.,  vi.,  12  ;  viii.,  13.  —  Lilian,  v.,  4 ;  a.,  59.  —  Xenocrates  et 
Galen,  De  Alim. — Pliny,  H.  N.,  ix.,  9. — Adams,  Append.,  t  v.) 
—  5.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  viii.,  543.  —  Juvenal,  ii. — Philost.,  vit. 
Apoll.  —  Celsus,  ii.,  18,  with  Dr.  Milligan's  note.  —Adams,  Ap- 
pend., a.  v.)— 6.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  36.— Vid.  Geopon.,  xv.,  1.) 
—7.  (Theophr.,  i.,  2,  13,  <fec— Dioscor.,  i ,  148,  149,  150.— Ga- 
len, De  Simpl.,  viii.— Vid.  Theophr.,  ii.,  9.— Pliny,  H.  N.,  xxiii 
7.— Claudian,  Nupt.  Hon.  et  Mar.,  1.  66.  —  Ol.  Celsri,  Hierobot 
and  Sir  W.  Drummond's  articles  in  the  Classical  Journal, 
K,      31.— Dioscor.,  iv.,  43.— Adams,  Append  ,  a.  ».) 
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tag  10  the  different  circumstances  under  which  the 
homicide  was  committed,  the  tribunal  to  which  the 
case  was  referred,  and  the  modes  of  proceeding  at 
Athens,  varied.  All  cases  of  murder  (with  one  ex- 
ception, to  be  hereafter  noticed)  were  tried  by  the 
court  of  Areopagus  ;  other  cases  of  homicide  were 
'by  the  statutes  of  Draco)  to  be  tried  by  the  i^irai. 
All  ijtoviKai  6'lkql  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lpx^v  ffcuriXevg  as  7)ye/i(jv  &iK.aaTT\piov.  He  was  an- 
ciently the  sole  judge  in  cases  of  unintentional 
homicide  ;  for  such  an  act  was  considered,  in  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view,  as  being  a  pollution  of  the 
city ;  and  it  became  his  duty,  as  guardian  of  reli- 
gion, to  take  care  that  the  pollution  (ayo()  was  duly 
expiated.  Draco,  however,  established  the  e<pirai, 
first,  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  upxuv  (3aoi?.evr ; 
and  soon  after  they  began  to  perform  the  office  of 
6iKcara<,  he  being  the  presiding  magistrate.1  In  dis- 
cussing this  subject,  we  have  to  consider  the  vari- 
ous courts  established  at  Athens  for  the  trial  of 
homicide,  the  different  species  of  crane  therein  re- 
spectively prosecuted,  the  manner  of  proceeding 
against  the  criminal,  and  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment to  which  he  was  liable.  All  these  points  are 
fully  discussed  by  Matthia;  in  his  treatise  De  Judi- 
etts  Athen.  in  the  Miscellanea  Philologica,  vol.  i.,  to 
which  more  particular  references  are  given  in  this 
article. 

Solon,  who  seems  to  have  remodelled  the  court 
of  Areopagus,  enacted  that  this  court  should  try 
cases  of  murder  and  malicious  wounding,  besides 
arson  and  poisoning.*  One  would  be  deemed  a 
murderer  who  instigated  another  to  commit  the 
deed,  provided  the  purpose  were  accomplished.3 
Besides  the  court  of  Areopagus,  there  were  four 
other  courts  of  which  the  iQerai  were  judges :  rd 
hri  YiaXkadly,  to  hri  Aehyiviip,  to  km  UpvTaveiip, 
and  to  ev  $peaTToi.*  To  the  court  eiri  U.aXXa6'Lif>  be- 
longed cases  of  accidental  homicide,  manslaughter, 
and  attempts  to  commit  murder  (ftovlevoeir).  Such 
a  case  as  that  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,6  of  an 
unlawful  blow  followed  by  death,  would  be  man- 
slaughter. It  seems,  also,  that  this  court  had  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Areopagus  in  char- 
ges of  murderous  conspiracy  which  was  carried 
into  effect.  The  law  perhaps  allowed  the  prosecu- 
tor to  waive  the  heavier  charge,  and  proceed  against 
the  offender  for  the  conspiracy  only.*  A3  to  the 
supposed  origin  of  this  court,  see  Harpocratton.'  To 
the  court  kwi  AeA^tvi'^  were  referred  cases  where 
the  party  confessed  the  deed,  but  justified  it :  av  rtf 
6/ioAAyy  fiiv  KTcivat,  Iwu/iuc  6i  <py  ieipaufvat.  De- 
mosthenes calls  it  uyidiTOTov  /tot  ippiKuieoTaTuv* 
As  to  the  origin  of  this  court,  see  Matthia;,  152 
In  the  r<»  ini  npvraveiy,  the  objects  of  prosecution 
were  inanimate  things,  as  wood,  stone,  or  iron, 
which  had  caused  the  death  of  a  man  by  falling  on 
him.'  Draco  enacted  that  the  cause  of  death  should 
be  cast  out  of  the  boundaries  of  the  land  [vnepopi£- 
tadai),  in  which  ceremony  the  upxuv  fiaoi'Mvc  was 
assisted  by  the  $v\o6aoi.%tl(.u  This  was  a  relic  of 
very  rude  times,  and  may  be  not  inaptly  compared 
with  our  custom  of  giving  deodands.  Matthias" 
thinks  there  was  an  ulterior  object  in  the  investiga- 
tion, viz ,  that  by  the  production  of  the  instrument 
by  which  dealt  was  inflicted,  a  clew  might  be  found 
to  the  discoveiy  of  the  real  murderer,  if  any.  The 

1.  (Sa  das,  a.  t.  'l\yiuo\la  iiiir(iori«<iou.— Pollux,  Onom.,  rlii., 
90,  125.— Wachsmiuh,  II..  I.,  308.)— 2.  (Di-moath.,  c.  AriitoCT., 
•97.)— 3.  (D«moath.,  c.  Comm.,  120-1,  1205.— Matth..  MM.)— 4. 
(Harpucr.  et  Suid.,  a.  i.  'K#/t«.)  —  9.  (c.  Nea  r.,  13-18.)  — 0. 
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118.) — 8.  (c.  Arntocr.,  044.— Harpocr.,  ■.  ».  'V.wl  £n).$tvlty.  - 
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(Meier,  Att.  Pioc.,  117.  —  Suidaa,  ..  »  HUu*.  —  Mk\x.,  c. 
Cteeipli.,  88,  ed.  Stepn.)—  11.  (p.  154.) 
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court  bv  (ppear rot  was  reserved  for  a  peculiar  iH*e, 
where  a  man,  after  going  into  exile  for  an  uninten- 
tional homicide,  and  before  he  had  appeased  the  rel- 
atives of  the  deceased,  was  charged  with  having 
committed  murder.  He  was  brought  in  a  ship  *o  a 
place  in  the  harbour  called  h>  tppearroi,  in)  nere 
pleaded  his  cause  on  board  ship,  whE.3  ne  judges 
remained  on  land.  If  he  was  convicted,  he  s  uffered 
the  punishmert  of  murder;  if  acquitted,  he  suffere 
the  remainder  of  his  former  punishment.  Ths  oh 
ject  of  this  ccntrivance  was  to  avoid  pollution  (for 
the  crime  of  the  first  act  had  not  yet  been  expiated), 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  the  second  offence 
to  trial.1 

To  one  or  other  of  these  courts  all  tfoviicai  ditcat 
were  sent  for  trial,  and  it  was  the  business  of  the 
ipx^v  ftaoikevc  to  decide  which  The  task  of  pros- 
ecution devolved  upon  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  and  in  case  of  a  slave,  upon  ;he  master. 
To  neglect  to  prosecute,  without  good  cause,  was 
deemed  an  offence  against  religion ;  that  is,  in  any 
relative  not  farther  removed  than  a  first  cousin's 
son  (iiveipiaSovc).  Within  that  deg-ee  the  law  en- 
joined the  relatives  to  prosecute,  under  penalty  of 
an  aaetuaq  ypa^fj  if  they  failed  to  do  so  '  They 
might,  however  (without  incurring  any  censure), 
forbear  to  prosecute,  where  the  murdered  man  had 
forgiven  the  murderer  before  he  died  or,  in  casea 
of  involuntary  homicide,  where  the  offender  gave  the 
satisfaction  which  the  law  required,  unless  the  de- 
ceased had  given  a  special  injunction  to  avenge  him.* 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  prosecutor  was,  to 
give  notice  to  the  accused  to  keep  away  from  all 
public  places  and  sacrifices.  This  was  called  Kpofi- 
(niocc,  and  was  given  at  the  funeral  of  the  deceased.' 
After  this  he  gave  a  public  notice  in  the  market 
place,  warning  the  accused  to  appear  and  answe 
to  the  charge :  here  he  was  said  Trpoenteiv  or  -xpo 
ayopeveiv  Qbvov*  The  next  thing  was  to  pibfer  the 
charge  before  the  king  archon.  To  such  charge 
the  term  kmoKr/iTTeodai  or  hre^Uvai  was  peculiarly 
applied.7  The  charge  was  delivered  in  writing ; 
the  prosecutor  was  said  dnoypdipeodai  Slktjv  qovov* 
The  king  archon  having  received  it,  after  first  warn- 
ing the  defendant  dnexiadai  tC>v  fivor^piuv  Kal  tuv 
ahXuv  vofit/iuv,'  proceeded  in  due  form  to  the  dvd- 
Kpioic.  The  main  thing  to  be  inquired  into  was  the 
nature  of  the  offence,  and  the  court  to  which  the 
cognizance  appertained.  The  evidence  and  other 
matters  were  to  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way. 
Three  months  were  allowed  for  this  preliminary  in- 
quiry, and  there  were  three  special  hearings,  one  in 
each  month,  called  diadiKaciai,  or  (according  to 
Bekker's  reading)  npoihuaoiai  ;10  after  which,  in  the 
fourth  month,  the  king  archon  elafjye  tt)v  <Mnrjv.u 
The  defendant  was  allowed  to  put  in  a  napaypafij 
if  he  contended  that  the  charge  ought  to  be  tried  in 
one  of  the  minor  courts." 

All  the  ipoviKa  diitaoTT/pLa  were  held  in  the  open 
air,  in  order  that  the  judges  might  not  be  under  the 
same  roof  with  one  suspected  of  impurity,  nor  the 
prosecutor  with  his  adversary.11  The  king  archor. 
presided,  with  his  crown  taken  off.14  The  parties 
were  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths ;  the  one 
swearing  that  the  charge  was  true,  that  he  Lore 

1.  (Demoal)..,  c.  Anatocr.,  846.— Harpocr.,  ■.  v.  "B»  (pptaTroi 
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I  Sloph.)— 14.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  tin.,  90.) 
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•uch  a  relationship  to  the  deceased,  and  that  he 
would,  in  conducting  his  case,  confine  himself  to 
the  question  at  issue  ;  the  other  declaring  the  charge 
lo  be  false.1  The  witnesses  on  both  sides  were 
Arorn  in  like  manner,2  and  slaves  were  allowed  to 
appear  as  witnesses.3  Either  party  was  at  liberty 
to  maKe  two  speeches,  the  prosecutor  beginning, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  Terpakoyia  of  Antiphon ; 
but  both  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
point  at  issue.4  Advocates  (ovvr/yopot)  were  not 
admitted  to  speak  for  the  parties  anciently,  but  in 
later  times  they  were.6  Two  days  were  occupied 
in  the  trial.  After  the  first  day,  the  defendant,  if 
fearful  of  tho  result,  was  at  liberty  to  fly  the  coun- 
try, except  in  the  case  of  parricide.  Such  flight 
could  not  be  prevented  by  the  adversary,  but  the 
property  of  the  exile  was  confiscated.6  On  the 
third  day  the  judges  proceeded  to  give  their  votes, 
for  which  two  boxes  or  urns  were  provided  (vdp'tai 
or  d/i<j>opslc),  one  of  brass,  the  other  of  wood ;  the 
former  for  the  condemning  ballots,  the  latter  for 
those  of  acquittal.  An  equal  number  of  votes  was 
an  acquittal ;  a  point  first  established  (according  to 
the  old  tradition)  upon  the  trial  of  Orestes.' 

As  the  defence  might  consist  either  in  a  simple 
denial  of  the  killing,  or  of  the  intention  to  kill,  or  in 
a  justification  of  the  act,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
what  circumstances  amounted  to  a  legal  justifica- 
tion or  excuse.  We  learn  from  Demosthenes8  that 
it  was  excusable  to  kill  another  unintentionally  in  a 
gymnastic  combat,  or  to  kill  a  friend  in  battle  or 
ambuscade,  mistaking  him  for  an  enemy ;  that  it 
was  justifiable  to  slay  an  adulterer  if  caught  in  ipso 
delicto,  or  a  paramour  caught  in  the  same  way  with 
a  sister  or  daughter,  or  even  with  a  concubine,  if 
her  children  would  be  free.  (As  to  an  adulterer, 
see  Lysias.9)  It  was  lawful  to  kill  a  robber  at  the 
time  when  he  made  his  attack  (evOvc  afivv6p.evov), 
but  not  after.10  By  a  special  decree  of  the  people, 
made  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  it 
was  lawful  to  kill  any  man  who  attempted  to  es- 
tablish a  tyranny,  or  put  down  the  democracy,  or 
committed  treason  against  the  state.11  A  physician 
was  excused  who  caused  the  death  of  a  patient  by 
mistake  or  professional  ignorance.13  This  distinc- 
tion, however,  must  be  observed.  Justifiable  homi- 
cide left  the  perpetrator  entirely  free  from  pollu- 
tion (Kadapov).  That  which,  though  unintentional, 
was  not  perfectly  free  from  blame,  required  to  be 
expiated.  See  the  remarks  of  Antiphon  in  the  Te- 
rpaXoyta,  b.  123. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  punishment. 

The  courts  were  not  invested  with  a  discretion- 
ary power  in  awarding  punishment ;  the  law  deter- 
mined this  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime.1' 
Wilful  murder  was  punished  with  death.14  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  thesmothetae  to  see  that  the  sen- 
tence was  executed,  and  of  the  Eleven  to  execute 
it."  We  have  seen  that  the  criminal  might  avoid  it 
by  flying  before  the  sentence  was  passed.  Mali- 
cious wounding  was  punished  with  banishment  and 
confiscation  of  goods.16  So  were  attempts  to  mur- 
der (ffovXevaeic).  But  where  the  design  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  him  whose  life  was  plotted 
against,  and  the  crime  was  treated  as  a  murder,  it 

1.  (Antiph.,  De  Her.  Caed.,  130, 140  ;  De  Chor.,  143,  ed.  Steph. 
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might  be  pimshed  with  death,  at  least  u  n  wa» 
tried  in  the  Areopagus ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whethei 
the  minor  courts  (except  that  h  ^pearroi)  had  the 
power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment.1  If  the 
criminal  who  was  banished,  or  who  avoided  his 
sentence  by  voluntary  exile,  returned  to  the  coun- 
try, an  ivdeiZic  might  forthwith  be  laid  against  hira. 
or  he  might  be  arrested  and  taken  before  the  thea- 
inotheta;,  or  even  slain  on  the  spot.2  The  proceed- 
ing by  anayuyri  (arrest)  might  perhaps  be  takerj 
against  a  murderer  in  the  first  instance,  if  the  mur 
der  was  attended  with  robbery,  in  which  case  the 
prosecutor  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  a  thousand 
drachms  if  he  failed  to  get  a  fifth  of  the  votes.1 
But  no  murderer,  even  after  conviction,  could  law- 
fully be  killed,  or  even  arrested,  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try.4 The  humanity  of  the  Greeks  forbade  such  a 
practice.  It  was  a  principle  of  international  law, 
that  the  exile  had  a  safe  asylum  in  a  foreign  land. 
If  an  Athenian  was  killed  by  a  foreigner  abroad, 
the  only  method  by  which  his  relatives  could  ob- 
tain redress  was  to  seize  natives  of  the  murderer's 
country  (not  more  than  three),  and  keep  them  until 
the  murderer  was  given  up  for  judgment.6 

Those  who  were  convicted  of  unintentional  hom- 
icide, not  perfectly  excusable,  were  condemned  to 
leave  the  country  for  a  year.  They  were  obliged 
to  go  out  (i^epxcadai)  by  a  certain  time,  and  by  a 
certain  route  (ranTr/v  bdov),  and  to  expiate  their  of- 
fence by  certain  rites.  Their  term  of  absence  was 
called  uTzeviavTiopoc.  It  was  their  duty,  also,  to 
appease  (aidetoOai)  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
or,  if  he  had  none  within  a  certain  degree,  the  mem- 
bers of  his  clan,  either  by  presents  or  by  humble 
entreaty  and  submission.  If  the  convict  could  pre- 
vail on  them,  he  might  even  return  before  the  yeai 
had  expired.  The  word  aideiodai  is  used  not  only 
of  the  criminal  humbling  himself  to  the  relatives, 
but  also  of  their  forgiving  him.6  The  property  of 
such  a  criminal  was  not  forfeited,  and  it  was  un- 
lawful to  do  any  injury  to  him,  either  on  his  leaving 
the  country  or  during  his  absence.7 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  courts  and  the 
state  of  the  law  as  established  by  Solon,  and  mostly 
indeed,  by  Draco ;  for  Solon  retained  most  of  Dra 
co's  <povinoi  vdfiot*  But  it  appears  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  k<t>erai.  in  later  times,  if  not  soon  after 
the  legislation  of  Solon,  was  greatly  abridged,  and 
that  most  of  the  tyovinai  6'lkcli  were  tried  by  a  com- 
mon jury.  It  is  probable  that  the  people  preferred 
the  ordinary  method  of  trial,  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  in  other  causes,  criminal  as  well  as 
civil,  to  the  more  aristocratical  constitution  of  the 
court  of  eiperai.  Their  jurisdiction  in  the  courts  kv 
(ppea-TTot  and  kni  Upvravei^  was,  no  doubt,  still  re 
tained  ;  and  there  seem  to  have  been  other  ppculiar 
cases  reserved  for  their  cognizance."  Whether  the 
powers  of  the  Areopagus,  as  a  criminal  court,  were 
curtailed  by  the  proceedings  of  Pericles  and  Ephi- 
altes,  or  only  their  administrative  and  censorial  au- 
thority as  a  council,  is  a  question  which  has  been 
much  discussed.  The  strong  language  of  Demos- 
thenes10 inclines  one  to  the  latter  opinion.  See  also 
Dinarchus,11  from  which  it  appears  there  was  no  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  that  court.18 

1.  (Matth.,  150.— Schumann,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  294  — Meier, 
Att.  Proc.,  313.)— 2.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  "Ek5£i$is.— Matth.,  168.)— 3 
(Demosth.,  c.  Aristocr.,  647.— Meier,  Att.  Proc,  231.) — 4.  (D« 
mosth.,  c.  Aristocr.,  631,  632.) — 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aristocr.,  647.- 
Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  50. — llarpocr.  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  'AvopoAj/- 
iptov.) — 6.  (Wachsmuth,  II.,  i.,  268. — Harpocr.,  s.  v.  rYno<j)ovta. 
—  Demosth.,  c.  Pantren.,  983;  c.  Macart.,  1069;  c.  Aristocr. 
643.— Matth.,  170.)— 7.  (Demosth.,  c.  Anstocr.,  634.J--8.  (De- 
mosth., c.  Euerg.,  1161  ;  c.  Aristocr.,  636. — Wachsmuth,  II.,  i 
241.)— 9.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  125.— Matth.,  158.— SchSmann, 
Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  296.)— 10.  (c.  Aristocr.,  641.)— 11.  (c.  Aristog. 
init.)— 12.  (Matth.,  1 66.— Platner,  Proc.  und  Kl.,  i.,  27.— Schd 
mann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.,  301 .— Thirlwall,  Gi.  Hist.,  vol  iii.,  c.  17 
p.  24  — Wachsrr,  nth,  II.,  i.,  318.) 
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No  extraort'inai  y  punishment  was  imposed  by 
the  Athenian  legislator  on  parricide  Suicide  was 
Dot  considered  a  crime  in  point  of  law,  though  it 
8eem3  to  have  been  deemed  an  offence  against  re- 
ligion ;  for,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  hand 
of  the  suicide  was  buried  apart  from  his  body.1 
<t>0'NOY  AIKH.  (Vid.  Phonos.) 
4>OPA2  A*ANOT2,  MEOHMEPIXH2  AIKH 
'poouc  apavivc,  ueftupepivijc  ri  xr/)  is  enumerated  by 
P  >Iluxa  among  the  Athenian  Ati<ai,  but  we  have  no 
satisl'actoiy  explanation  of  the  meaning.  Kiihn 
(vid  note  to  Dindorff's  edition)  explains  it  thus  : 
"  Actio  in  serros  operarios,  qui  non  prtestabanl  dom- 
ino <popuv  aipavovc,  pensionem,  merctdes  de  opens 
qua.  erant  u<f>avr},  i.  e.,  non  incurrebant  in  oculos,  uti 
facultales  et  opes  manifesto.  Erat  et  popu  pettnue- 
pivf),  merccdes  diurncc.  $opav  illam  Gl.  appellant, 
quia  offerebatur  domino  a  semis,  vel  conductor  fere- 
bat  conductis  opcrariis.  Dicitur  et  inroipopu."  This 
can  hardly  be  correct,  as  we  have  no  authority 
for  supposing  that  an  action  could  be  brought  by  a 
master  against  his  servant.  It  might,  with  greater 
probability,  be  conjectured  to  be  an  action  by  the 
owner  of  slaves  employed  in  manufactures  against 
the  person  to  whom  they  were  let  out,  to  recover 
the  reserved  rent,  which  might  be  a  certain  portion 
of  the  profits  accruing  from  day  to  day,  and  would 
be  a<pavr/c  to  the  owner  until  he  got  an  account  from 
the  other  party.  As  to  the  practice  of  lending  slaves, 
md.  Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  819,  839.  Meier3  conjec- 
tures that  the  true  reading  might  be  pupae,  theft, 
or  Qupac,  search ;  in  which  case  the  action  would 
be  one  for  unlawfully  searching  a  person's  house, 
either  secretly  (ufyavovc),  or  openly  in  the  daytime 
(pednpepivijc).  The  first  conjecture,  at  least,  is 
highly  improbable,  as  there  was  a  <!</c?/  kXott^c. 

PHORBEIA  (<pop8ua)  was  a  strap  fastened  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  with  a  hole  in  front  fitting  to  the 
mouthpiece ;  it  was  used  by  pipers  and  trumpeters 
to  compress  their  mouths  and  cheeks,  and  thus  to 
aid  thein  in  blowing.  See  the  references  under 
Capistrum,  and  a  woodcut  on  p.  240,  which  repre- 
sents a  woman  with  the  ipopfeia. 

PHORMINX  (<p6ppiyS).    ( Vid.  Lyra.) 

*PHOU  (<t>»v),  the  Valeriana  officinalis  or  great 
Wild  Valerian  « 

♦PHOXr.NIJS  (oo&'voc),  the  Cyprinus  Phoxinus, 
L.,  or  the  Minnow.  Gesner,  however,  questions 
this  opinion.* 

PHRATRIA  (pparpia).    (Vid.  Civitas,  Greek.) 

PHRY'GIO.    (Vid  Pallium,  p.  718  > 

•PHRYGIUS  LAPIS  (*pvytof  XiOuc),  the  Phry- 
gian stone  of  the  ancients,  according  to  Adams  and 
other  authorities,  would  appear  to  have  been  a  pum- 
ice, with  an  admixture  of  alum  and  other  ingredi- 
ents.* 

•PHRYN'OS  (opvvnc),  a  species  of  Toad,  'lie 
Rubeta  of  the  Latins.  "  Commentators  are  greatly 
puzzled,'  remarks  Adams,  "to  determine  what  it 
was.  After  comparing  the  ancient  accounts  of  it 
with  the  characters  of  the  Bufo  cornutus,  as  given 
in  the  Encyclopedic  tietkodique,  I  was  forcibly  struck 
with  their  coincidence,  and  it  affords  me  pleasure 
to  find  that  Schneider  also  identifies  the  Phrynns 
vr  Rubr.ia  with  the  Bufo  cornutus  Agricola  con- 
Irnis  th»  ancient  statements  of  its  being  venomous, 
1  ut  lew  modern  naturalists  agree  with  him.  The 
*ovvoc  Kupnc  (called  Kiifnuiri]  by  the  scholiast  on  Mi- 
ctnder)  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Bufo  calami- 
la  Ruwel  supposed  it  venomous.  Agncola  calls  it 
a  small  green  animal,  and  denies  that  it  is  mute ."' 

•PHTHEIR  (tptteip),  the  Pcdicului  communis,  or 

1   (jEach.,  c.  Cel.,  88,  ml.  Steph.)— 2.  (Onrim.,  Tin.,  31.)— 3 
(Att.  Proc.,  533.)— 4.  (DlOKOT.,  L,  10.— Galen.,  Do  Simpl.,  Tin.— 
Adama,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 5.  (Anatot.,  vi.,  12.  <fcc. — Adama,  Ap 
pr*  i .  *.  v.)— 0.  (Dioacor  ,  v.,  MO. — Galon.,  Do  Simpl.,  tlU  -  i 
AJ*ma.  Append    i  t  ) — ?   'Adam.-  Append,  a  »  1 


i  common  Louse.  Aristotle  notices  the  In  e  which 
form  on  fishes.  Donnegan,  in  speaking  of  these 
calls  them  "  a  kind  of  small  shellfish,  that  fixes  upoi 
and  derives  its  food  from  the  bodies  of  other  fishes 
familiar  examples  of  which  may  be  noticed  in  the 
common  prawn  (on  the  corslet  of  which  a  protu- 
berance may  often  be  observed,  the  parasite  being 
covered  by  a  coating  of  the  shell)  as  als )  in  the 
mussel."1 

•IT.  The  fruit  of  a  species  of  Pine,  the  Pinut 
Pinaster.  Consult  the  remarks  of  Ritter,  in  his 
Vorhalle  Europ.  Volkergesch..  p.  154,  in  relation  tC 
the  <pdetpo<pdyot  of  antiquity. 

4>90PA  TON  EAETOEP12N  (dftopa  tCjv  tkevde 
puv)  was  one  of  the  offences  that  might  be  crimi- 
nally prosecuted  at  Athens.  The  word  <j>ftopd  may 
signify  any  sort  of  corruption,  bodily  or  mental; 
but  the  expression  <p8.  t.  e.  comprehends,  if  it  is  not 
limited  to,  a  crime  too  common  among  the  Greeks, 
as  appears  from  a  law  cited  by  yEschines.8  On 
this  subject,  vid.  Proagogeia,  and  Schbmann,  Ant. 
Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  p.  335,  338. 

♦PHYCIS  (QvKic).  the  Blennius  Phycis,  or  Hake, 
called  in  Italian  the  Fico.3 

♦PHYCUS  (<I>vkoc.)   (Vid.  Fucus.) 

PHYGE  (<pvyf)).    (Vid.  Banishment,  Greek.) 

PHYLARCHI  (ipv/.apx'n),  generally  the  prefects 
of  the  tribes  in  any  state,  as  at  Epidamnus,  where 
the  government  was  formerly  vested  in  the  <pvXap- 
xoi,  but  afterward  in  a  senate.*  At  Athens,  the  of- 
ficers so  called  were  (after  the  age  of  Cleisthenes) 
ten  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  tribes,  and  were 
specially  charged  with  the  command  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  cavalry.6  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  each  of  the  phylarchs  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  his  own  tribe,  and  they  were  themselves, 
collectively  and  individually,  under  the  control  of 
the  two  hipparchs,  just  as  the  taxiarchs  were  sub- 
ject to  the  two  strategi.  According  to  Pollux,*  the) 
were  elected,  one  from  each  tribe,  by  the  archons 
collectively ;  but  his  authority  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  conclusive  on  this  point.  Herodotus' 
informs  us  that,  when  Cleisthenes  increased  the 
number  of  the  tribes  from  four  lo  ten,  he  also  made 
ten  phylarchs  instead  of  four.  It  has  been  thought, 
however,'  that  the  historian  should  have  said  ten 
phylarchs  in  the  place  of  the  old  ctvXofacstXeic,  who 
were  four  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  old  tribes.' 

'PHYLLITIS  (<t>vXXinc).  -It  appears  proba- 
ble," remarks  Adams,  "  that  the  ipvXXov  alluded  to 
by  Dioscorides  and  Theophrastus  was  the  Mercuri- 
alis  annua.  The  tpvXkov  of  Galen  and  of  Paulus 
.Egineta  is  a  very  different  substance,  namely,  the 
leaf  of  the  pa/.ufmhpov  Apicius  uniformly  calls 
the  Malabathrum.  or  Cassia  leaf,  by  the  name  of 
Folium."1* 

PHYLOUASIEEIS  (QvMamleic).  The  origin 
and  duties  of  the  Athenian  magistrates  so  called 
are  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  the  little 
knowledge  we  possess  »»n  the  subject  is  derived  al- 
most entirely  from  the  grammarians.  In  the  ear- 
liest times  they  were  four  in  number,  representing 
each  one  of  the  four  tribes,  and  probably  elected 
(but  not  for  life)  from  and  hy  them."  They  were 
nominated  from  the  Eupalrida:,  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  royalty  at  Athens  these  "kings  of  the 
tribes"  were  the  constant  assessors  of  the  sover- 
eign, and  rather  as  his  colleagues  than  counsel- 
lors."   From  an  expression  in  one  of  the  laws  Oi 

1.  (Anatot.,  II.  A.,  t.,  31. — Atlania,  Append.,  a.  v. —  Donneg-an'i 
I.ox.,4th  edit.,  a.  t.)— 2  (c.  Timnrch.,  2,  ed.  Sloph.)— 3.  (Anatot 
•  i.,  3  j  viii.,  10.  —  Oppian,  Hal.,  t.— Athen.,  an  —  Pliny,  II.  N. 
ix.,  26 — Admnft,  Append.,  a.  v.) — 4.  (Anatot.,  Pol.,  t.,  1.) — 5 
(Ilarpori.,  a.  v.— Pollui,  Onom.,  mi.,  V4.)— A.  (Onom.,  Tin.,  M.' 
—  7.  (v.,  10.)  — 8.  (Titmann,  Staataa.,  274.  2<  V)  —  9.  (Fiat 
Wachamuth,  Hell.  All..  1.,  1,  0  48,  p  270.)—  I  >  Dioacor  ,  iii. 
111. — Galen.,  1)..  Simpl.,  it. — Adama,  Append.,  a  t.) — II.  'H» 
aych..  a  ».)— 12  (Thirlwail,  Hiat.  of  Greece,  toi.  ii.,  p  II 
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Solon,1  it  appears  that  before  his  time  the  kings  of 
the  tribes  exercised  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  murdr  or  high  treason;  in  which  respect,  and 
as  connected  with  the  four  tribes  of  the  city,  they 
may  be  compared  with  the  "  duumviri  perduellionis" 
it  Rome,  who  appeared  to  have  represented  the 
wo  ancient  tribes  of  the  Ramnes  and  Tities.' 
fhey  were  also  intrusted  (but  perhaps  in  later 
times)  with  the  performance  of  certain  religious 
rites ;  and  as  they  sat  in  the  fiaotTieiov,3  they  prob- 
ably acted  as  assessors  of  the  upxuv  fiaaikevc,  or 
"  rex  sacrificulus,"  as  they  had  formerly  done  of  the 
ting  Though  they  were  originally  connected  with 
the  four  ancient  tribes,  still  they  were  not  abolish- 
ed by  Cleisthenes  when  he  increased  the  number 
of  tribes  and  otherwise  altered  the  constitution  of 
Athens,  probably  because  their  duties  were  mainly 
of  a  religious  character.*  They  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted even  after  his  time,  and  acted  as  judges,  but 
in  unimportant  or  merely  formal  matters.  They 
presided,  we  are  told,6  over  the  court  of  the  Ephe- 
taj,  held  at  the  Prytaneium,  in  the  mock  trials  over 
instruments  of  homicide  (al  tuv  a-ipvxuv  SiKai),  and 
it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  remove  these  instru- 
ments beyond  the  limits  of  their  country  (rd  kfiize- 
aov  uipvxov  vKepopiaat).  We  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  this  jurisdiction  was  a  relic  of  more  im- 
portant functions,  such  as  those  described  by  Plu- 
tarch,6 from  which,  and  their  connexion  with  the 
Prytaneium,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  were 
identical  with  the  old  Prytanes.7  Plutarch8  speaks 
of  them  both  as  Pacific  and  Trpvraveic.  In  a  ipt]- 
$i.afia,  quoted  by  Andocides,9  the  title  of  jiaailelc 
seems  to  be  applied  to  them. 

♦PHYS'ALUS  ^vaaloc)  and  PHYSE'TER  (<jyv- 
owrijp).  "  Aristotle  applies  the  term  (pvonryp  to  the 
spiracle  or  airhole  of"  the  whale.  It  is  afterward 
applied  by  Strabo  to  the  fish  itself.  Artedi  accord- 
ingly refers  it,  with  the  tpvaa'koc  of  iElian,  to  the 
Balaena  physalus,  or  Fin-fish."10 

PHYSIOLO'GIA  ^vawloyiKTj),  one  of  the  five 
divisions  into  which,  according  to  some  of  the  an- 
cient writers,  the  whole  science  of  medicine  was 
divided.  ( Vid.  Medicina.)  It  treats,  as  its  name 
implies  (pvaic;,  nature,  and  ^oyof,  a  discourse),  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  which 
agrees  with  the  definitions  found  among  Galen's 
works  ;n  and  as  a  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the 
human  body  (or  anatomy)  is  a  necessary  step  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  functions,  it  will  be  included  here 
under  the  same  head. 

The  first  beginnings  of  anatomical  knowledge 
would  arise  from  the  inspection  of  the  victims  of- 
fered in  sacrifices,  and  from  the  dressing  of  wounds 
and  other  bodily  injuries ;  the  progress,  however, 
that  was  thus  made  would  naturally  be  very  slow 
and  imperfect,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  anatomy 
could  only  be  learned  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  animal  frame,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  systematic  dissection.  The  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  Alcmaeon,  is  said  by  Chalcidius13  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  dissected  animals 
(about  B.C.  540) ;  this  was  an  important  step,  and 
with  this  anatomists  remained  content  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years.  Alcmaeon  appears  to  have 
made  considerable  advances  on  the  knowledge  of 
his  predecessors.  The  most  important  of  his  dis- 
coveries was  that  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  canal 
hading  from  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  tym- 
panum to  the  fauces ;  and  his  mistake  in  saying 

1.  (Plut.  in  Vit.,  c.  19.)— 2.  (Niebuhr,  R.  H.,  i.,  p.  304,  Eng;l. 
iransl.)— 3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  111.)— 4.  (Wachsmuth,  II., 
i.,  307.)— 5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  120.)— 6.  (Solon,  c.  19.)— 7. 
/Wachsmuth,  I.,  i.,  246.— Miiller,  Eumen.,  v  67.)— 8.  (1.  c.)— 9. 
(De  Myst.,  p.  11.)— 10.  (Anstot.,  H.  A.,  vi.,  11.— Strabo,  p.  145. 
— jElian,  ix.,  49. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 11.  (Intrud.,  c.  7, 
torn,  xiv.,  p.  689. — Definit.  Med.,  c.  11,  torn,  xix.,  p.  351,  ed. 
Ktihn  )  -12.  (Comment,  in  Plat.  Tim  Bum,  -  340,  ed.  Meurs.) 
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that  goats  breathe  through  the  ear  (which  la  coi 
rected  by  Aristotle1)  may  be  eas.ly  explained  b) 
supposing  that  in  the  animal  that  he  dissectea  the 

membrana  tympani  had  beer,  accidentally  destioyed. 
Pliny  notices  this  opinion  of  Alcmaeon  (though  with- 
out correcting  it),  but  attributes  it  to  Archelaus.' 
Empedocles  of  Agrigentum  (in  the  fifth  century 
B.C.)  was  the  first  who  noticed  the  cochlea  of  the 
ear  (Ko^-Xiutfyf  x°v&Poc )>  which  he  thought  was  th<? 
immediate  organ  of  hearing,'  and  also  first  gave 
the  name  amnios  (a/iviov  or  apveiov)  to  the  inner- 
most of  the  membranes  surrounding  the  foetus.' 
His  contemporary  Anaxagoras  was  perhaps  the 
first  person  who  tried  to  explain  the  difference  of 
the  sexes  by  the  place  occupied  by  the  foetus  in  the 
uterus  ;  the  male,  said  he,6  is  on  the  right  side,  the 
female  on  the  left ;  and  this  opinion  (though  with- 
out the  least  foundation  in  fact)  one  is  surprised  to 
find  received  and  repeated  by  Hippocrates,8  Aristo- 
tle' (who,  however,  adds8  that  this  is  not  certain, 
as  sometimes  the  contrary  takes  place),  and  Galen.' 
The  anecdote  of  the  way  in  which  Anaxagoras,  by 
his  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy,  quieted  a 
tumult  occasioned  at  Athens  by  the  sight  of  a  goat 
with  only  one  horn,  may  be  seen  in  Plutarch.1* 
Democritus  of  Abdera  (B.C.  460-357)  was  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and 
in  the  graphic  description  of  his  appearance  and 
way  of  living  when  visited  by  Hippocrates,  the  earth 
around  where  he  was  sitting  is  noticed  as  being 
covered  with  the  carcasses  of  animals  that  he  had 
dissected  j11  however,  none  of  his  opinions  require 
to  be  particularly  specified  here. 

The  next  great  physiologist  of  antiquity,  and  the 
first  whose  writings  are  still  extant,  is  Hippocrates 
(B.G  460-357) ;  though,  in  fact,  it  is  not  certain 
that  any  of  the  anatomical  works  that  go  under  hist 
name  were  really  written  by  him.12 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  anything  likf 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  physiology  'jf  Hippocra- 
tes (and  the  same  apology  applies  also  to  the  other 
writers  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  particularly  Aris- 
totle and  Galen) ;  the  reader  must  be  content  to 
find  here  a  very  brief  account  of  some  few  facts 
and  opinions,  and  to  be  referred  for  farther  particu- 
lars to  the  different  histories  of  medicine.  Hippoc- 
rates called  both  arteries  and  veins  indiscriminately 
by  the  name  of  <p?ieip,  the  word  uprnp'ta  in  his  wri- 
tings being  used  to  designate  the  trachea.  (Vid. 
Arteria.)  His  knowledge  of  the  bones  appears  to 
have  been  greater  than  that  of  the  muscles,  nerves, 
or  viscera.  Tendons  and  nerves  he  called  rovoi  oi 
vevpa,  without  knowing  that  the  latter  convey  sen- 
sation, and  arise  from  the  brain  ;  motion,  he  thought, 
was  caused  by  all  the  tendinous  white  cords  through- 
out the  body  without  distinction.  His  theory  of 
generation  is  (as  may  be  inferred  from  the  specimen 
alluded  to  above)  very  fanciful  and  imperfect ;  and 
his  ignorance  of  human  anatomy  appears  in  his 
speaking  of  the  cotyledons  of  the  uterus,13  the  exist- 
ence of  which  in  woman  was  for  a  long  time  taken 
for  granted,  on  account  of  their  being  found  in  th6 
inferior  animals.  He  says  that  the  Scythians  be- 
came impotent  from  being  bled  behind  the  ears,14  a 
theory  which  may  be  explained  and  illustrated  by 
the  supposed  course  of  the  spermatic  vessels." 

1.  (Hist.  Anim.,  i.,  9,  (,  1,  ed.  Tauchn.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  viii.,  76.) 
—3.  (Plut.,  De  Phys.  Philos.  Deer.,  iv.,  16.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Ouom. 
ii.,  223. — Rufus  Ephes.,  De  Corp  Hum.  Part.  Appellat.,  p.  45 
ed.  Clinch.)  —  5.  (Aristot.,  De  Generat.  Anim.,  iv.,  1.)  —  6 
(Aphor.,  ^  5,  48,  torn,  iii.,  p.  745,  ed.  Kiihn.) — 7.  (Hist.  Anim, 
vii.,  3,  l)  3.)— 8.  (Ibid.)— 9.  (De  Usu  Part.  Corp.  Hum.,  xiv.,  4, 
torn,  iv.,  p.  153,  154.)— 10.  (Pericl.,  c.  6.)— II.  (Pseudo-Hippocr., 
Epist.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  795,  796.)— 12.  (Choulaut,  Handbuch  del 
Bticherkunde  fur  die  iEltere  Medecin,  Leipz.,  8vo,  1841.) — 13 
(Aphor.,  $  5,  45,  torn,  iii.,  p.  745.) — 14.  (De  Afire,  Aq.  et  1/3C 
torn,  i.,  p.  561,  562.) — 15.  (Compare  Hippocr.,  De  Nat.  Horn 
torn,  i.,  p.  364.  —  Nemes.,  De  Nit.  Horn.,  <=  25,  p.  244,  tt 
Matth.) 
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Upon  the  w  hole,  though  the  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical knowledge  of  Hippocrates  has  been  highly 
•xtolled  by  those  who  overrate  the  ancient  physi- 
sians  as  much  as  others  ignorantly  depreciate  them, 
ihis  must  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  imper- 
fcct  and  unsatisfactory  parts  of  his  writings. 

Plato  has  inserted  a  good  deal  of  physiological 
matter  in  his  "  Timaeus,"  which,  with  the  first  book 
»f  Xenophon's  "  Memorabilia,"  may  be  considered 
as  the  earliest  specimens  of  what  would  be  now 
jailed  "Natural  Theology."  One  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated of  Plato's  anatomical  opinions  was,  that  part 
of  the  fluids  that  are  drunk  enters  the  trachea,'  an 
assertion  which  for  a  long  time  occasioned  great 
disputes  among  the  anatomists  of  antiquity.3  The 
word  vevpov  in  his  writings  means  a  ligament  ;*  both 
arteries  and  veins  are  called  <p\e6e^  •*  and  the  word 
aprnpla  is  applied  to  the  trachea.5  He  says  the  heart 
is  the  origin  of  the  veins  and  the  fountain  of  the 
Wood.*  It  may  be  added,  that  Cicero's  fragment 
"  Pe  Universttate"  is  a  translation  of  part  of  this 
dialogue ;  that  Galen  wrote  a  work  "  De  its  qua. 
Medice  Scnpta  sunt  in  Platonis  Timao,"  of  which  a 
Latin  translation  still  exists,'  and  that  there  is  also 
a  Latin  translation  and  commentary  by  Chalcidius. 
Vid.  J.  K.  Lichtenstadt,  "  Platan's  Lchren  auf  dem 
Gebiete  der  Nalurforschun  g  und  der  Heilkunde.  Nach 
den  Quelten  bearbeitet,"  Leipz.,  1826,  8vo. 

Aristotle's  knowledge  of  human  anatomy  was 
much  superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors : 
•vhether  he  acquired  it  by  the  dissection  of  animals 
only,  it  is  now  impossible  to  decide.  Aristotle  is 
the  first  author  who  gives  the  name  uoprf/  to  the 
pnncipal  artery  in  the  human  body  ;•  however,  he 
caJs  it  and  never  seems  to  suppose  ilie  veins 
and  arteries  to  be  distinct  and  different  from  each 
other  :  and  the  word  aprnpla,  in  all  his  genuine  wri- 
tings, means  the  trachea}  He  says  the  brain  is  en- 
tirely unsupplied  with  blood;10  that  the  trachea  re- 
ceives neither  fluid  nor  solid,  but  only  air;"  that 
man's  brain  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  animal  ;" 
that  the  heart  contains  three  ventricles,"  though 
hi  another  place  he  seems  to  say  that  there  are 
only  two and  that  there  are  on  each  side  eight 
ribs  15 

Praxagoras,  who  was  the  preceptor  of  Herophi- 
lus,  contributed  much  to  the  science  of  Physiology ; 
but  the  honour  of  discovering  that  the  arteries  and 
veins  are  distinct,  and  of  being  the  first  who  appli- 
ed the  word  aprnpla  to  the  blood  vessels  which  now 
bear  that  name,  is  disputed  by  Kuhn.  "  Commenta- 
tio  De  Praxagora  Coo,"  O/msc.  Acad.  Med.  ct  Philo- 
log.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  128,  so,. 

Inferior  to  Hippocrates  in  medical  skill,  enjoying 
far  less  posthumous  influence  and  renown,  but  much 
above  him  as  anatomists,  were  Herophilus  and 
Erasistratus,  who  were  contemporaries,  and  lived 
in  the  third  century  before  Christ.  The  former  is 
said  expressly  by  Galen"  to  have  dissected  human 
bodies,  and  the  latter,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by 
Galen,"  speaks  of  himself  as  having  dissected  a  hu- 
man brain.  They  were  probably  the  first  persons 
who  ventured  to  do  this,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  very  few  (if  any)  of  their  successors. 
The  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  passage  even  in 
Galen's  writings  which  proves  that  he  dissected 
human  bodies;  while  the  numerous  passages,  both 
in  Galen's  works  and  in  those  of  other  anatomists, 
recommending  the  dissection  of  apes,  bears,  goats, 

1.  (c.  45,  ad.  Stollbaum.)  — 2.  (Vid.  Guidot,  Prolegum.  ad 
Theoph.,  l)e  tlnn.,  p.  3,  aeo,.)— 3.  (c  50,<fcc.)— 4.  (c.  50.)— 5.  (c. 

45.)— 0.  (Il)id.)— 7.  (turn.  5,  ed.  Chart.)— 8.  (Hut.  A  ..,  14, 

»  3  :  in.,  3,  «  l.)-9.  (lb.,  i.,  13,  v  5,  <fec.  ;  Hi,  3,  v  0,  <kc.)— 10. 
(Ib.,  i.,  13,  t  3  :  in.,  3,  y  9.)— 11.  (Ib.,  L,  13,  v  8.)— 12.  (lb.,  U, 
IS,  «  2.)— 13.  (lb  , in.,  3,v  2  ;  i.,  14,4  2.)— 14.  (De  Part.  Anim., 
in.,  7.  p.  80,  cd.  Taiichn.)— 15.  (Hiat.  Ai.m...  L  10,  v  0.)  — 10. 
(Do  Uteri  Ditaect ,  c.  5,  p.  895.  torn,  ii.)— 17.  (Do  ft'  pocr.  at 
Plat.  Deer.,  v  i.,  3.  p  002.  040,  toff  ' 


and  other  anLa  dis,  would  seem  indirectly  to  piove 
that  human  bodies  were  seldom  or  never  u»ed  for 
that  purpose.1  Herophilus  and  Erasietratus  are 
said  also  to  have  dissected  criminals  alive;'  but 
whether  this  was  really  the  case,  or  whether  the 
story  arose  from  their  having  been  among  the  nrst 
who  dissected  human  bodies,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. They  were  the  first  persons  who  considered 
the  nerves  to  be  the  organs  of  sensation,3  though, 
like  Aristotle,  Herophilus  continued  to  call  them 
canals,  iropoc. '  However,  he  so  far  agreed  with  the 
ancient  opinion  on  the  subject  as  to  say  that  some 
of  the  nerves  arise  from  bones  and  connect  the 
articulations,*  thus  confounding  the  nerves  with 
the  ligaments.  He  gave  the  name  "knvoc  to  the 
common  point  to  which  the  sinuses  of  the  dun 
mater  converge,*  which  is  still  called,  after  him,  the 
torcular  Herophili.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the 
name  calamus  senptonus,  which  is  still  applied  to 
the  angular  indentation  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.1  That  part  of  the  intestines 
which  is  called  the  duodenum  'dudeKaSuKTvXoc)  de- 
rived its  name  from  him.8  For  farther  information 
respecting  Herophilus,  see  a  memoir  by  K.  F.  H 
Marx,  entitled  "  Herophilus  ;  ein  Beitrag  zur  Ges 
chichte  der  Medicin,"  Carlsr.,  8vo,  1838.  Erasis- 
tratus was  not  less  celebrated  as  an  anatomist  than 
Herophilus,  though  his  name  is  connected  with 
fewer  discoveries.  The  tricuspid  valves  (rpjyXo- 
Xivec)*  placed  to  guard  the  communication  be- 
tween the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  received  their 
name  from  him.'  The  bile  and  the  spleen  he  con- 
sidered altogether  useless."  The  trachea  derives 
its  name  from  him,  as  he  was  the  first  person  who 
added  to  the  word  aprnpla,  which  had  hitherto  des 
ignated  the  windpipe,  the  epithet  rpaxela,  to  dis 
tinguish  it  from  the  arteries,  and  he  also  corree'e 
the  opinion  of  Plato  mentioned  above.11 

Eudemus,  a  contemporary  of  HerophUus,  is  men 
tioned  together  with  him  by  Galen,"  as  having  dis 
covered  the  pancreas,  though  he  does  not  give  il 
any  name. 

Celsus  (who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ),  in  his  work  "  De  Medicina," 
defends  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  anatomy,"  and 
seems  to  recommend  the  dissection  of  human  bod- 
ies. He  has  inserted  some  anatomical  matter  in 
different  parts  of  his  work,  but  his  language  is  not 
always  technically  correct,  as  the  trachea  he  calls 
arieria,1*  though  in  other  places  that  word  means  an 
artery ;"  vena  sometimes  means  an  artery ;"  uteru* 
sometimes  means  the  abdomen  ;■'  ncrvus  sometimes 
means  a  tendon,1*  and  sometimes  even  a  muscle.1* 
There  is  no  anatomical  discovery  attached  to  his 
name. 

Marinus,  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  is 
called  by  Galen"  one  of  the  restorers  of  anatomy, 
which  appears  to  have  fallen  into  neglect.  He  de- 
scribes particularly  the  mesenteric  glands,*1  fixea 
the  number  of  the  pairs  of  the  cerebral  nerves  at 
seven,  and  first  noticed  the  palatine  nerves,  which 

I.  (Vvl  Rufua  Ephca.,  De  Corp.  Hum.  Part  Appellitt.,  i.,  u 
33.— Galen,  De  Aunt.  Adminiitimt.,  5,  p.  384,  torn,  ii.— Id., 
De  Muac.  Dinned.,  r.  1,  turn,  iviii.,  U.,  p.  930  — Theophilua,  De 
Corp.  Hum.  Fubr.,  lib.  v.,  c.  II,  20.)  —  2.  (Celaus,  De  Medic  , 
lib.  i.,  Prief.,  p.  0,  ed.  Hip.-  Tertulliun,  Da  Anima.C  10,  p.  757.; 
3.  (Rufua  Ephca.,  p.  05.) — 1.  (Galen,  De  Libr.  Prop.,  0.  3,  p.  30, 
loo.  xi«.)— 5.  (Rufua  Ephea.,  I.  c  )— 0.  (Galen,  De  Del  Part 
Corp.  Hum.,  bb,  c.  0,  p.  708,  turn,  in.)— 7.  (Galen.  De  Adininift 
Anat.,  ii.,  c.  5,  p.  731,  loin,  il.)— &  (Galen, lb., p.  173.— I'e  l.ocii 
Affect.,  vi.,  p.  311.  torn,  viu.— Theunli.,  De  Don  Hum.  Fubr, 
lib.  ii.,  c.  7,  v  10.1  —  9.  (Galen,  Do  Hip|iocr.  ct  Plat.  Dorr.,  vi, 
p.  548,  torn,  v.)  — 10.  (Galon,  Do  Fncull.  Nat.,  U.,  p.  100;  torn. 
ii.,  lib.  in.,  p.  112.)  — 1 1.  (Plut.,  Sjmp.,  vii.,  I.— Mor rob.,  Saturn., 
vii.,  15.)  — 12  (DoSeniino,  u  ,  0,  torn,  iv.,  p.  040.'— 13.  (lib.  L) 
Prrf.,  p.  0,  19.)— 14.  (i.,  5,  p.  34  ;  it.,  1,  p.  189,  4c.)— 15.  (u., 
10,  p.  77,  Ac.)  — 10.  (lib.  i..  Pruf.,  p.  5,  &C.J--I7.  (lb.,  p.  11  •  iv., 
I,  p.  109.)- 18.  (vin.,  1, p.  450.)— 18  (Tii.,  IB.  p.  413.)— 20.  D» 
Hippocr.  ot  Plat.  Doer.,  Tin  ,  p.  050,  lorn,  t.)  -21.  (Galea 
Semine,  u.,  0,  lorn,  it.,  p.  047.) 
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Be  considered  aa  the  fourth  pair the  auditory  and 
facial  nerves  he  reckoned  as  the  fifth  pair,3  the  lin- 
gual as  the  sixth.3 

Ahout  the  same  time  lived  Rufus  Ephesius,  the 
author  of  a  useful  work  entitled  ITept  'Ovofiaaia^  run 
tov  'Ardpwirov  Moptuv,  "  De  Apellationibus  Partium 
Corpons  Humani."  This,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
not  so  much  a  treatise  on  Anatomy  as  on  anatom- 
ical terms ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  sec- 
ond book  of  'bo  'OvofiaoriKov,  "  Onomasticon,"  of 
Julius  Pollux  contains  also  a  list  of  the  words  used 
in  medicine.  Soranus,  although  belonging  to  the 
sect  of  the  Methodici,  who  neglected  Anatomy,  has, 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  his  work  Tlepi 
TvvaiKEuov  Uaduv,  "  De  Arte  Obstetricia  Morbisque 
Mulierum,"  given  one  of  the  most  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  the  uterus  that  remain  from  antiquity,  and 
appears  to  have  derived  his  knowledge  from  the 
dissection,  not  of  animals,  but  of  the  human  body.4 
The  description  of  the  uterus  given  by  Moschion, 
his  contemporary,  in  the  early  chapters  of  his  work 
Tlepl  tuv  Twaineiuv  Uaduv,  "  De  Mulierum  Passion- 
fbus,"  does  not  much  differ  from  that  by  Soranus. 

The  next  writer  that  we  come  to  is  Galen  (A.D. 
131-201),  the  most  celebrated,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
*he  most  accurate  and  voluminous  anatomist  and 
physiologist  of  antiquity.  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
seem  to  have  been  always  Galen's  favourite  study, 
and  his  writings  on  these  subjects  continued  to  be 
the  standard  works  of  reference  for  many  centuries. 
A  very  brief  sketch  of  some  of  his  opinions  and 
discoveries  is  all  that  can  be  given ;  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  there  is  "  A  Cursory  Analysis  of 
the  Works  of  Galen,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Anato- 
my and  Physiology,"  by  Dr.  Kidd,  in  the  sixth  vol- 
ume of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Provincial.  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Association,"  from  which  most 
of  the  following  remarks  are  taken.  He  considered 
the  vena  cava,  hepatica  of  modern  anatomy  as  the 
commencement  or  root  of  the  venous  system  of  the 
body  at  large.5  He  gives  a  clear  description  of  the 
form  and  position  of  the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves, 
and  also  of  the  sigmoid  values  of  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery.6  He  admitted  that  the  arteries 
contain  air,7  but  asserted,  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  naturally  contain  blood  also  ;8  and  he  remarked 
that  it  may  be  known  when  an  artery  is  wounded, 
not  only  by  the  lighter  colour  of  the  blood  which 
flows  from  it,  but  also  by  the  pulsative  manner  in 
which  the  blood  is  projected  from  it.9  He  supposed 
that  in  all  parts  of  the  body  there  is  a  free  anasto- 
mosis between  the  minute  pores  or  channels  which 
connect  the  arteries  with  the  veins,10  but  he  con- 
fesses that  he  is  totally  unable  to  explain  why  Na- 
ture, which  does  nothing  uselessly  or  without  de- 
sign, should  have  made  different  vessels  (viz.,  ar- 
teries and  veins)  to  contain  the  same  fluid.11  In  my- 
ology, says  Sprengel.  Galen  made  some  important 
discoveries,  and  boasts  that  he  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  eight  muscles  that  were  unknown  before  his 
time.ia  He  first  discovered  certain  branches  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  (called  by  him  the  sixth),  to 
which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  course,  he  gave 
the  name  ira\iv^po/j.ovvTeg,  or  "  recurrent,"  a  name 
which  they  still  bear 

The  twenty- fourth  and  twenty-fifth  books  of  the 
2vvayuyai  'larpiKai,  "  Collecta  Medicinalia,"  of 
Oribasius,  contain  a  system  of  Anatomy  compiled 
from  Rufus  Ephesius,  Galen,  and  Soranus ;  there 

1.  (Id.,  De  Nervor.  Dissect.,  p.  837,  torn,  ii.)— 2.  (Ib.,  p.  838.) 
8.  (III.,  Da  Usu  Part.  Corp.  Hum.,  xvi.,  6,  torn,  iv.,  p.  294.) — 4. 
(c.  5,  p.  13,  ed.  Dietz.) — 5.  (De  Usu  Part.  Corp.  Hum.,  iv.,  c.  6, 
tarn,  in.,  p.  272.)— 6.  (De  Usu  Part.  Corp.  Hum.,  vi.,  13,  14, 
Urn  ill ■ ,  p  489,  476,  seq.) — 7.  (An  in  Arter.  Sang.  Coutiu.,  torn. 
it.,  p.  72J.J— 8.  (Ib.,  p.  703,  704.)— 9.  (De  Loc.  Affect.,  1  b.  i., 
torn,  viii.,  p.  5.)  — 10.  (De  Usu  Part.  Corp.  Hum  ,  vi.,  16,  torn,  lii., 
p.  455.)— 11.  (An  m  Arter.  Sang.  Contin.,  torn  iv.,  p  724)  -12. 
<l)e  Anat.  Adni.i.i*"  3.  j  .  231,  torn,  i 
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is  in  them  (as  lar  as  the  wrier  is  awa-e)  nc  thiw 
new,  but  in  another  place  he  mentions  having  him 

self  dissected  apes. 

About  the  same  time  (the  end  of  the  fourth  cen 

tury  after  Christ)  lived  Nemesius,  the  author  of  i 
work  Tlepi  fyvoeuc  'AvOpunov,  De  Natura  Hominis 
This  is  a  very  interesting  little  treatise,  but  it  haa 
enjoyed  more  celebrity  than  perhaps  it  deserves, 
on  account  of  two  curious  passages ;  in  one  oi 
which"  he  is  supposed  by  some  of  the  most  zealous 
admirers  of  the  ancients  to  have  discovered  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  in  the  other3  the  use 
of  the  bile.  He  plainly  distinguishes  the  nerves 
from  the  tendons,  saying  that  the  former  possess 
sensibility,  which  the  latter  do  not.*  An  anony- 
mous work,  entitled  Eiaaywyi)  'AvaTo/ziKii,  "  Isa- 
goge  (or  Introductio)  Anatomica,"  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  same  age ;  it  is  chiefly  taken  from 
Aristotle's  works,  and  does  not  require  more  par- 
ticular notice. 

The  next  work  we  come  to  is  hy  Theophilus  Pro 
tospatharius,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  seventh  century,  but  who  probably  be- 
longs to  a  later  date.  It  is  entitled  Slept  rf,c  tov 
'Avtipuirov  KaraoicevT/c,  "  De  Corporis  Humani  Fab- 
rica,"  and  is  in  five  books.  It  is,  for  the  most  part, 
taken  word  for  word  from  Galen,  "  De  Usu  Partium 
Corporis  Humani,"  and  Hippocrates,  "De  Genii  li- 
ra" and  "  De  Natura  Pueri,"  from  whom,  however, 
he  sometimes  differs.  The  work  of  Meletiu.j  (a 
monk  who  lived  probably  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century),  Tlepi  rrjc  tov  'Avdpuirov  KaTaaKevijc,  "  De 
Hominis  Fabrica,"  does  not  require  any  par);c:ilar 
notice ;  nor  that  by  Constantinus  Afer  (whe  lived 
in  the  eleventh  century),  "  De  Membris  Principali- 
bus  Corporis  Humani." 

Besides  these  works,  which  may  be  considered 
as  more  especially  anatomical  and  physiological, 
several  of  the  early  Christian  fathers  have  left 
treatises  on  Natural  Theology,  pointing  out  "  the 
wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness  of  God,"  as  dis- 
played in  the  structure  of  the  human  frame.  Such 
are  St.  Ambrose,  DeNoe  et  Area  (c.  6-9) ;  Id.,  Hex- 
aemeron  (vi.,  9) ;  St.  Basil,  Tlepi  rrjc  tov  'Avtipunov 
KaTaGKevije,  "  De  Structura  Hominis  Orationea 
Tres"  (which,  however,  is  probably  not  genuine) ; 
St.  Chrysostom,  "  Homil.  XI.  ad  Antiochenos ;" 
St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  De  verbis  "  Faciamus  Homi- 
nem,"  &c,  Orationes  Duae  ;  Id  ,  Tlepi  KaraoKeviji 
'AvOpwirov,  "  De  Hominis  Opificio"  (written  as  a 
supplement  to  his  brother  St.  Basil's  unfinished 
work,  entitled  'H^arjpepov,  Hexaemeron;;  The  «do- 
ret,  flepi  Tlpovoiac,  "  De  Providentia,"  Orat.  iii., 
iv. ;  and  Lactantius,  "  De  Opificio  Dei."  Sme  of 
these  works  are  well  worth  reading  for  their  scien 
tific  correctness  as  well  as  their  piety ;  but  some 
parts,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  very  sti?,nge  and 
fanciful.  However,  they  add  nothing  to  tl  6  amount . 
of  anatomical  knowledge  already  in  the  world,  as 
probably  every  statement  in  their  writii  gs  that  is 
not  erroneous  (and  many  of  those  that  ai  e)  may  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Galen.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Arabian  writers,  of  whom  several  (e.g., 
Alzaharavius,  Avicenna,  Haly  Abbas,  Razes,  &c). 
have  prefixed  to  their  medical  works  a  physiologi- 
cal introduction,  which  it  would  be  out  :  place  to 
notice  here  more  particularly. 

*PICA.    (Vid.  Citta.) 

*PICEA.    ( Vid.  Pinus.) 

*PICUS,  the  Woodpecker,  a  bird  sacred  to  Mars, 
and  from  which  omens  were  wont  to  be  drawn  by 
the  nations  of  Italy.  A  bird  of  this  species  gjided 
a  colony  of  the  Sabines,  sent  out  in  consequence  ol 
a  vow  of  a  sacred  spring  (Ver  Sacrum),  ami  also 

1.  (lib.  vii.,  c.  6,  p.  310,  ed.  H  Steph  )— 2.  (c.  24,  p  243,  »i 
Matth..)— 3.  (c.  28,  p.  260.)-4  >  27.  n  2J<  i 
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gave  name  KPicentini)  to  the  new  community.  ( Vid. 
Dbtocolaptes) 

PIGNORATI'ClA  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Pionos.) 

PIGNORIS  CA'PIO.    (  Vid  Per  Pignoris  Caci- 

ONBH.) 

PIGNUS,  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  debt  or  de- 
mand, is  derived,  says  Gams,1  from  pugnus,  "  quia 
fua  pignori  danlur,  manu  Iraduntur."  This  is  one 
if  several  instances  of  the  failure  of  the  Roman  ju- 
•ists  when  they  attempted  etymological  explana- 
tion of  words.  (Vid  Motuum.)  The  element  of 
pignue  ( pig)  is  contained  in  the  word  pa(n)g-o  and 
ts  cognate  forms. 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  pledged  to  a  man  when  it  is 
made  a  security  to  him  for  some  debt  or  demand, 
tt  is  called  pignus  when  the  possession  of  the  thing 
m  given  to  him  to  whom  it  is  made  a  security,  and 
hypotheca  when  it  is  made  a  security  without  be- 
ing put  in  his  possession.3  The  law  relating  to 
lignus  and  hypotheca  was  in  all  essentials  the 
tame.  The  object  of  the  pledging  is  that  the 
pledgee  shall,  in  case  of  necessity,  sell  the  pledge 
and  pay  himself  his  demand  out  of  the  proceeds. 

A  pledge  may  be  given  (res  hypothcra  dan  potest) 
for  any  obligation,  whether  money  borrowed  (mutua 
petunia),  dos,  in  a  case  of  buying  and  selling,  letting 
and  hiring,  or  mandatum  ;  whether  the  obligatio  is 
conditional  or  unconditional ;  for  part  of  a  sum  i»f 
money  as  well  as  for  the  whole.'  Anything  could 
be  the  object  of  pledge  which  could  be  an  object  of 
sale  :*  it  might  be  a  thing  corporeal  or  incorporeal, 
a  single  thing  or  a  university  of  things.  If  a  single 
thing  was  pledged,  the  thing  with  all  its  increase 
was  the  security,  as  in  the  case  of  a  piece  of  land 
which  was  increased  by  alluvio.  If  a  shop  (taber- 
ia)  was  pledged,  all  the  goods  in  it  were  pledged ; 
uid  ii  some  of  them  were  sold  and  others  brought 
n,  and  the  pledger  died,  the  pledgee's  security  was 
he  shop  and  all  that  it  contained  at  the  time  of 
ihe  pledger's  death.4  If  all  a  man's  property  was 
pledged,  the  pledge  comprehended  also  his  future 
property,  unless  such  property  was  clearly  ex- 
cepted. 

The  act  of  pledging  required  no  particular  form, 
in  which  respect  it  resembled  contracts  made  by 
consensus.  Nothing  more  was  requisite  to  estab- 
lish the  validity  of  a  pledge  than  proof  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  to  it.  It  was  called  contractus 
pigneratitius  when  it  was  a  case  of  pignus,  and 
pactum  hypothecs  when  it  was  a  case  of  hypoth- 
eca :  in  the  former  case,  tradition  was  necessary. 
A  man  might  also,  by  his  testament,  make  a  pignus. 
The  intention  of  a  man  to  pledge  could  in  any  case 
be  deduced  either  from  his  words  or  from  any  acts 
which  admitted  of  no  other  interpretation  than  an 
intention  to  pledge. 

A  man  could  only  pledge  a  thing  when  he  was 
the  owner  and  had  full  power  of  disposing  of  it ; 
but  a  part  owner  of  a  thing  could  pledge  his  share. 
A  man  could  pledge  another  man's  property  if  the 
other  consented  to  the  pledge  at  the  time  or  after- 
ward, but  in  either  case  this  must  properly  be  con- 
sidered the  pledge  of  the  owner  for  the  debt  of 
another  If  a  man  pledged  a  thing  winch  was  not 
his,  and  afterward  became  the  owner  of  it,  the 
pledge  was  valid  * 

The  amount  for  which  a  pledge  was  security  de- 
->ended  on  the  agreement:  it  might  be  for  principal 
and  interest,  or  for  eitl  er  ;  or  it  might  comprehend 
principal  and  interest,  and  all  costs  and  expenses 
which  the  pledgee  migl  t  be  put  to  on  account  of  the 
thin?  pledged.    For  ii  stance,  a  creditor  would  be 


I  (U.K.  50,  til.  IB,  ■.  238.1—2  (Dig.  13,  til.  7,  ..  H.— hull., 
On*.,  v.,  25.— See  «1*>  ClC.  ail  Fam.,  tin.,  50.)— 3.  (Dig.  20, 
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entitled  to  his  necessary  expenses  soncenung  i 
slave  or  an  estate  which  had  been  pigaerated. 

Pignus  might  be  created  hy  a  judicial  sentence, 
as,  for  instance,  by  the  decree  of  the  praetor  giving 
to  a  creditor  power  to  take  possession  of  his  debt- 
or's property  (missio  crediloris  in  bona  debilons),  ei- 
ther a  single  thing,  or  ail  his  property,  as  the  case 
might  be.  But  the  permission  or  command  of  the 
magistratus  did  not  effect  a  pledge,  unless  the  per 
son  actually  took  possession  of  the  thing.  The  fol 
lowing  are  instances:  the  in  missio  damni  infecti 
causa  (vid.  Damnum  Inpectum  :  legatorum  servan- 
dorum  causa,  which  had  for  it  i  object  the  securing 
of  a  legacy  which  had  been  Isft  sub  conditione  or 
die  :*  missio  ventris  in  poss  issionem,  when  the 
pregnant  widow  was  allowed  1  d  take  possession  of 
the  inheritance  for  the  protection  of  a  posthumus: 
and  the  missio  rei  servanda?  causa.  The  right 
which  a  person  obtained  by  such  immissio  waa 
called  pignus  praetorium.  It  was  called  pignoris 
capio  when  the  praetor  allowed  the  goods  of  a  per- 
son to  be  taken  who  was  behaving  in  contempt  of 
the  court,  or  allowed  his  person  to  be  seized  after 
a  judgment  given  against  him  (ex  causa  judicati). 

There  was  also  among  the  Romans  a  tacita  hy 
potheca,  which  existed  not  by  consent  of  the  pai 
ties,  but  by  rule  of  law  (ipso  jure),  as  a  consequence 
of  certain  acts  or  agreements,  which  were  not  acts 
or  agreements  pertaining  to  pledging2  (in  quibu* 
caitsis  pignus  vet  hypotheca  tacite  contrahitur).  These 
hypothecs  were  general  or  special.  The  following 
are  instances  of  what  were  general  hypothecs. 
The  liscus  had  a  general  hypotheca  in  respect  of  its 
claims  on  the  property  of  the  subject,  and  on  the 
property  of  its  agents  or  officers  :  the  husband  on 
the  property  of  him  who  promised  a  dos  ;  and  leg- 
atees and  tideicominissani  in  respect  of  their  lega 
cies  or  tideicomrnissa,  on  that  portion  of  the  hered 
Has  of  him  who  had  to  pay  the  legacies,  or  fidei- 
eommissa.  There  were  other  cases  of  general  hj 
pothecae. 

The  following  are  instances  of  special  hypothe 
ex  :  The  lessor  of  a  pried  turn  urhanum  had  an  hy- 
potheca in  respect  of  Ins  claims  arising  out  of  the 
contract  of  hiring  on  everything  which  the  lessee 
brought  upon  the  premises  for  constant  use  (invecta 
el  Mala).  The  lessor  of  a  praedium  rusticum  had 
an  hypotheca  on  the  fruits  of  the  farm  as  soon  as 
they  were  collected.3  A  person  who  lent  money  to 
repair  a  house  had  an  hypotheca  on  the  house  and 
the  ground  on  which  it  stood,  provided  the  money 
were  laid  out  on  it.  Fupilli  and  minores  had  an 
hopotheca  on  things  which  were  bought  with  their 
money. 

The  person  who  had  given  a  pledge  was  still  the 
owner  of  the  thing  that  was  pledged.  He  could 
therefore  use  the  thing  and  enjoy  its  fruits  Hut 
the  agreement  might  be  that  the  creditor  should 
have  the  use  or  profit  of  the  thing  instead  of  inter- 
est, which  kind  of  contract  was  called  antichresis, 
or  mutual  use :  and  if  there  was  no  agreement  as 
to  use,  the  creditor  could  not  use  the  thing  The 
pledger  could  also  sell  the  thing  pledged,  unless 
there  were  some  agreement  to  the  contrary,  but 
such  sale  did  not  affect  the  right  of  the  pledgee  II 
the  pledger  sold  a  movable  thing  that  was  pigner- 
ated  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
creditor,  he  was  guilty  of  flirt um  If  the  pledger,  at 
the  time  of  a  pignus  being  given,  was  not  the  owner 
of  the  thing,  but  had  the  possession  of  it,  he  could 
still  acquire  the  property  of  the  thing  by  usucapion 
( Vid.  Posskssio.) 

The  creditor  could  keep  possession  of  a  pigner- 
ated  thing  till  his  demand  vas  fully  satisfied,  and  h( 

I.  (Dig.  30.  lit.  4.)—2.  (Dig.  90.  ft.  ».)—«.  I  Dig.  SO  1 1 
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jould  maintain  his  right  to  the  possession  against 
*ny  other  person  who  obtained  possession  of  the 

hing.  He  could  also  pledge  the  thing  that  was 
pledged  to  him.  He  had  also  the  right,  in  case  his 
demand  was  not  satisfied  at  the  time  agreed  on,  to 
sell  tae  thing  and  satisfy  his  demands  out  of  the 
proceeds  (jus  distrahendi  sive  vendendi  pignus). 
jraius1  illustrates  the  maxim  that  he  who  was  not 

he  owner  of  a  thing  could  in  some  cases  sell  it,  by 
the  example  of  the  pledgee  selling  a  thing  pledged  ; 
out  he  properly  refers  the  act  of  sale  to  the  will  of 

he  debtor,  as  expressed  in  the  agreement  of  pledg- 

ng ;  and  thus,  in  legal  effect,  it  is  the  debtor  who 
sells  by  means  of  his  agent,  the  creditor.  An 
agreement  that  a  pledge  should  be  forfeited  in  case 
the  demand  was  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on, 
was  originally  very  common,  but  it  was  declared 
by  Constantine  to  be  illegal.  (Vid.  Commissoeia 
Lex.)  In  case  of  a  sale,  the  creditor,  according  to 
the  later  la"T,  must  give  the  debtor  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  sell,  awd  after  such  notice  he  must  wait 
two  years  before  he  could  legally  make  a  sale.  If 
anything  remained  over  after  satisfying  the  credit- 
or, it  was  his  duty  to  give  it  to  the  debtor ;  and  if 
the  price  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  creditor's 
demand,  his  debtor  was  still  his  debtor  for  the  re- 
mainder. If  no  purchaser  at  a  reasonable  price 
could  be  found,  the  creditor  might  become  the  pur- 
chaser, but  still  the  debtor  had  a  right  to  redeem 
the  thing  within  two  years  on  condition  of  fully  sat- 
isfying the  creditor.2 

If  there  were  several  creditors  to  whom  a  thing 
was  pledged  which  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  them 
all,  he  whose  pledge  was  prior  in  time  had  a  prefer- 
ence over  the  rest  (potior  est  in  pignore  qui  prius 
credidit  pecuniam  ct  accepit  hypothecam').  There 
were  some  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  for  instance, 
when  a  subsequent  pledgee  had  lent  his  money  to 
save  the  pledged  thing  from  destruction,  he  had  a 
preference  over  a  prior  pledgee.4  This  rule  has 
been  adopted  in  the  English  law  as  to  money  lent 
on  ships  and  secured  by  bottomry  bonds. 

Certain  hypothecs,  both  tacitse  and  founded  on 
contract,  had  a  preference  or  priority  ( privilegium) 
over  all  other  claims.  The  fiscus  had  a  preference 
in  respect  of  its  claims ;  the  wife  in  respect  of  her 
dos  ;  the  lender  of  money  for  the  repair  or  restora- 
tion of  a  building ;  a  pupillus  with  whose  money  a 
thing  had  been  bought.  Of  those  hypothecae  which 
were  founded  on  contract,  the  following  were  priv- 
ileged :  the  hypothecae  of  those  who  had  lent  money 
for  the  purchase  of  an  immovable  thing,  or  of  a 
shop,  or  for  the  building,  maintaining,  or  improving 
of  a  house,  &c,  and  had  contracted  for  an  hypothe- 
ca  on  the  thing ;  there  was  also  the  hypotheca 
which  the  seller  of  an  immovable  thing  reserved 
by  contract  until  he  was  paid  the  purchase-money. 
Of  these  claimants,  the  fiscus  came  first ;  then  the 
wife  in  respect  of  her  dos  ;  and  then  the  other  priv- 
ileged creditors,  according  to  their  priority  in  point 
of  time. 

In  the  case  of  unprivileged  creditors,  the  general 
rule,  as  already  observed,  was,  that  priority  in  time 
gave  priority  of  right.  But  an  hypotheca  which 
could  be  proved  by  a  writing  executed  in  a  certain 
public  form  (inslrumentum  publice  confectum),  or 
which  was  proved  by  the  signatures  of  three  repu- 
table persons  (instrumentum  quasi  puhlicc  confectum), 
had  a  priority  over  all  those  which  could  not  be  so 
proved.  If  several  hypothecae  of  the  same  kind 
were  of  the  same  date,  he  who  was  in  possession 
of  the  thing  had  a  priority. 

The  creditor  who  had  for  any  reason  the  priority 
ovei  the  rest,  was  entitled  to  be  satisfied  to  the  full 

I.  (it.,  64.)— 2.  (Cod.,  viii.,  tit  34,  s  3.1—3.  (Di?  20,  tit.  4, 
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amount  of  his  claim  out  of  the  proceeds  of  tht  tliti'.g 
pledged.  A  subsequent  creditor  could  obtain  the 
rights  of  a  prior  creditor  in  several  ways.  If  he 
furnished  the  debtor  with  money  to  pay  off  the  debt, 
on  the  condition  of  standing  in  his  place,  and  th« 
money  was  actually  paid  to  the  prior  creditor,  the 
subsequent  creditor  stepped  into  the  place  of  th<? 
prior  creditor.  Also,  if  he  purchased  the  thing  on 
the  condition  that  the  purchase-money  should  go  to 
satisfy  a  prior  creditor,  he  thereby  stepped  into  hia 
place.  A  subsequent  creditor  could  also,  without 
the  consent  either  of  a  prior  creditor  or  of  the  debt- 
or, pay  off  a  prior  creditor,  and  stand  in  his  place 
to  the  amount  of  the  sum  so  paid.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  did  not  affect  the  rights  of  an  inter 
mediate  pledgee.1 

The  creditor  had  an  actio  hypothecaria  m  respect 
of  the  pledge  against  every  person  who  was  in  pos- 
session of  it,  and  had  not  a  better  right  than  him 
self.  This  right  of  action  existed  indifferently  in 
the  case  of  pignus  and  hypotheca.  A  lessor  had 
this  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  possession  of  a 
praedium,  when  the  rent  was  not  paid  according  to 
agreement.  A  creditor  who  had  a  pignus  had  also 
a  right  to  the  interdictum  retinendae  et  recuperan- 
dae  possessionis,  if  he  was  disturbed  in  his  pos- 
session. 

The  pledgee  was  bound  to  restcre  a  pignus  on 
payment  of  the  debt  for  which  it  had  been  given, 
and  up  to  that  time  he  was  bound  to  take  proper 
care  of  it.  On  payment  of  the  debt  he  might  be 
sued  in  an  actio  pignoraticia  by  the  pledger  for  the 
restoration  of  the  thing,  and  for  any  damage  that  it 
had  sustained  through  his  neglect.  The  remedy  ol 
the  pledgee  against  the  pledger  for  his  proper  costs 
and  charges  in  respect  of  the  pledge,  and  for  any 
dolus  or  culpa  on  the  part  of  the  pledger  relating 
thereto,  was  by  an  actio  pignoratitia  contraria. 

The  law  of  pledges  at  Rome  was  principally 
founded  on  the  Edict.  Originally  the  only  mode  of 
giving  security  was  by  a  transfer  of  the  quiritarian 
ownership  of  the  thing  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure 
cessio  if  it  was  a  res  mancipi,  on  the  condition  ol 
its  being  reconveyed  when  the  debt  was  paid  (sub 
lege  remancipationis  or  sub  fiducia).  ( Vid,  Fiducia.) 
But  in  this  case  the  debtor  had  no  security  against 
the  loss  of  his  property.  Afterward  it  seems  that 
a  thing  was  merely  given  to  the  creditor  with  the 
condition  that  he  might  sell  it  in  case  his  demand 
was  not  satisfied.  But,  so  long  as  the  creditor  could 
not  protect  his  possession  by  legal  means,  this  was 
a  very  insufficient  security.  Ultimately  the  praetor 
gave  a  creditor  a  right  of  action  (actio  in  rem),  undei 
the  name  Serviana  actio,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
property  of  a  colonus  which  was  his  security  for  his 
rent  ( pro  mercedibus  fundi) ;  and  this  right  of  ac 
tion  was  extended,  under  the  name  of  quasi  Servi- 
ana or  hypothecaria,  generally  to  creditors  who  had 
things  pignerated  or  hypothecated  to  them.2  As  to 
the  interdictum  Salvianum,  see  Interdictum. 

The  Roman  law  of  pledge  was  gradually  develop 
ed,  and  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  show  in  aiiy 
satisfactory  way  the  various  stages  of  its  growth. 
Some  of  the  rules  of  law  as  to  pledges  mentioned 
in  this  article  belong  to  a  later  period. 

The  Roman  law  of  pledge  has  many  points  of  re- 
semblance to  the  English  law,  but  more  is  compre- 
hended under  the  Roman  law  of  pledge  than  the 
English  law  of  pledge,  including  in  that  teim  mort- 
gage. Many  of  the  things  comprehended  in  the 
Roman  law  of  pledge  belong  to  the  English  law  of 
lien,  and  to  other  divisions  of  English  law  which  are 
not  included  under  pledge  or  mortgage.' 

There  is  an  English  treatise,  entitled  '•  The  Law 

1.  (Dig.  20,  tit.  4,  s.  16.)— 2.  (Inst.,  iv„  tit.  6,  .  7.)— 3  'Die 
20.  tit.  1,  2,  3,  &c— Cod,  "ii.  tit  14,  15,  fcc.) 
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at  Pledges  or  Pawns,  as  it  was  in  use  among  the 
Romans,  &c.,  by  John  Ayliffe,  London,  1732," 
which  appears  to  contain  all  that  can  be  said,  but 
the  author's  method  of  treating  the  subject  is  not 
perspicuous. 

PILA  (oipalpa),  a  Ball.  The  game  at  ball  (a<paipia- 
riKri)  was  one  of  the  most  favourite  gymnastic  ex- 
srcises  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  the  earliest 

mes  t  o  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  As  the  an- 
jents  were  fond  of  attributing  the  invention  of  all 
games  to  particular  persons  or  occasions,  we  find 
the  same  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  origin 
of  this  game  ;'  but  sach  statements  do  not  deserve 
attention.  What  is  more  to  the  purpose  in  refer- 
ence to  its  antiquity  is,  that  we  find  it  mentioned  in 
the  Odyssey,'  where  it  is  played  by  the  Pha;acian 
damsels  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  also  by  two  cel- 
ebrated performers  at  the  court  of  Alcinous  in  a 
most  artistic  manner,  accompanied  with  dancing. 

The  various  movements  of  the  body  required  in 
the  game  of  ball  gave  elasticity  and  grace  to  the 
figu'e,  whence  it  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Grei  ks.  The  Athenians  set  so  high  a  value  on  it, 
that  they  conferred  upon  Aristonicus  of  Carystus 
the  right  of  citizenship,  and  erected  a  statue  to  his 
honour,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  this  game.'  It 
was  equally  esteemed  by  the  other  states  of  Greece  ; 
the  young  Spartans,  when  they  were  leaving  the 
condition  of  ephebi,  were  called  aoa/peig*  probably 
because  their  chief  exercise  was  the  game  at  hall. 
Every  complete  gymnasium  had  a  room  (odaipta- 
rfipiov,  afaipiarpa)  devoted  to  this  exercise  (vid. 
Gymka8ium),  where  a  special  teacher  (ooaipiariKiH;) 
gave  instruction  in  the  art ;  for  it  required  no  small 
skill  and  practice  to  play  it  well  and  gracefully. 

The  game  at  ball  was  as  great  a  favourite  with 
the  Romans  as  the  Greeks,  and  was  played  at 
Rome  by  persons  of  all  ages.  Augustus  used  to 
pl?y  at  bail.*  Pliny*  relates  how  much  his  aged 
friend  Spurir.na  exercised  himself  in  this  game  for 
the  purpose  of  warding  off  old  age ;  and  under  the 
Empire  it  was  generally  played  at  by  persons  before 
taking  the  bath,  in  a  room  (sphecristcnum)  attached 
to  the  baths  for  the  purpose  ;  in  which  we  read  of 
the  pdicrepus,  or  player  at  tennis.7 

The  game  at  ball  was  played  at  in  various  ways  : 
tr.e  later  Greek  writers  mention  five  different 
n.odes,  oipavia,  eiriaKvpiift  Qatvivda,  upnaiTov,  inrofr- 
(S-fcfiC,  and  there  were  probably  many  other  varie- 
ties. 1.  Ovpavta  was  a  game  in  which  the  ball  was 
t  nrown  up  into  the  air,  and  each  of  the  persons 
who  played  strove  to  catch  it  before  it  fell  to  the 
ground.'  2.  'EnioKvpo(,  also  called  k$r)6iK7i  and 
Mkoivi){,  was  the  game  at  football,  played  in  much 
the  same  way  as  with  us,  by  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons divided  into  two  parties  opposed  to  one  anoth- 
er.* This  was  a  favourite  game  at  Sparta,  where 
it  was  played  with  gTeat  emulation.10  3.  Qatvivda, 
called  i<ptrivAa  by  Hesychius,"  was  played  by  a 
number  of  persons,  who  threw  the  ball  from  one  to 
another ;  but  its  peculiarity  consisted  in  the  person 
who  had  the  ball  pretending  to  throw  it  to  a  certain 
individual,  and  while  the  latter  was  expecting  it, 
suddenly  turning  and  throwing  it  to  another.  Va- 
rious etymologies  of  this  word  are  given  by  the 
grammarians.1*  4.  '  kpTranri'iv,  which  was  also  play- 
ed at  by  the  Romans,  is  spoken  of  under  Harpab- 
tn.  6.  'kirop'p'afc  was  a  game  in  which  the  play- 
er threw  the  ball  to  the  ground  with  such  force  as 

I  (Herod.,  I.,  94.— Athen.,  L,  p.  14,  d.,  «.— Plia.,  II.  N.,  til, 
U  i— 8.  (tl,  100,  Ac ;  tiii.,  370,  Ac)— 3.  (Athen.,  L,  p.  ID,  a. 
—  Compare  Suidaa,  e.  t.  "'>pxn(  >  —  *•  (Pau».,  in  .  14,  y  0. — 
BBcuh,  Corp  inacr.  n.  1386,  1432.)— 5  (Suet..  Ocut.,  83  )— fl. 
(Ep.,  in.,  1.)— 7.  (Sen.,  Ep.,  57.— Orelli,  Inner.,  n.  2591.)— 8. 
(Pollux.  Onom.,  ix.,  106  — Henych.  and  Phot.,  a.  t.— Euilath. 
ad  Oe,.,  rid.,  37%,  p.  1601.)— 9.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  n„  104.)  — 10. 
(Siebelm  ad  Pau.,tU.  14,  4  6.)—  II.  <».  y.)— 12.  (Pollux,  Onom., 
x  ,  105  -Etym  Mr?  •.  T.  <t»tvW«.  — Athen.,  i.,  p.  15,  a.) 
&  P 


to  cause  it  to  rebound,  when  he  struck  it  Jowr 
again  with  the  palm  of  bis  hand,  and  so  Trent  or 
doing  many  times  :  the  number  of  times  was  count 
ed.1  We  learn  from  Plato,'  that  in  one  game  of 
ball,  played  at  by  boys,  though  we  do  not  know 
what  kind  it  was,  the  boy  who  was  conquered  waa 
called  ass  (<5voc),  and  the  one  who  conquered  was 
named  king  (fiaaiAtvci- 

Among  the  Romans,  the  game  at  ball  was  ala» 
played  at  in  various  ways.  Pila  was  used  in  a  gen- 
eral sense  for  any  kind  of  ball ;  but  the  balls  among 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  been  of  three  kinds  :  the 
pila  in  its  narrower  sense,  a  small  ball ;  the  fnllis,  a 
great  ball  filled  with  air  (vid.  Follis)  ;  and  the  pa- 
gamca,  of  which  we  know  scarcely  anything,  as  it  is 
only  menfoned  in  two  passages  by  Martial,3  but 
from  the  latter  of  which  we  may  conclude  that  it 
was  smaller  than  the  follis  and  larger  than  the  pila. 
Most  of  the  games  at  ball  among  the  Romans  seem 
to  have  been  played  at  with  the  pila  or  small  ball. 
One  of  the  simplest  modes  of  playing  the  ball, 
where  two  persons  standing  opposite  to  one  anoth- 
i  er  threw  the  ball  from  one  to  the  other,  was  called 
I  datatim  ludere  *  But  the  most  favourite  game  at 
ball  seems  to  have  been  the  trigon,  or  pila  trigonalis, 
which  was  played  at  by  three  persons,  who  stood  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  b>  rpiyuvu.  We  have  no 
particulars  respecting  it,  but  we  are  told  that  skil- 
ful players  prided  themselves  upon  catching  and 
throwing  the  ball  with  their  left  hand.4 

The  ancient  physicians  prescribed  the  game  at 
ball,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  exercise,  to  their  pa- 
tients; Antvllus*  gives  some  interesting  informa- 
tion on  this  .-.ubject. 

The  persons  playing  with  the  pila  or  small  ball  in 
the  annexed  woodcut  are  taken  from  a  painting  iu 
the  baths  of  Titus,'  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  -wiiat 
particular  kind  of  game  they  are  playing  at.  1  f.ree 
of  the  players  have  two  balls  each.8 


PILA     (  Vtd  Morta mum.) 

PILA'NI.    (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

PILENTUM,  a  splendid  four-wheeled  carriage, 
furnished  with  soft  cushions,  which  conveyed  the 
Romar  matrons  in  sacred  processions,  and  in  goinjj 
to  the  Circensian  and  other  games.*  This  distinc 
lion  was  granted  to  them  by  the  senate  on  account 
of  their  generosity  in  giving  their  gold  and  jewels 
on  a  particular  occasion  for  the  service  of  the 
s'ate."  The  vestal  virgins  were  conveyed  in  the 
same  manner."  The  pilentuin  was  probably  very 
like  the  Hakmamaia  and  Carpentum,  but  open  art 
the  sides,  so  that  those  who  sal  in  it  in  i»ht  both  &e* 
and  be  seen. 

PI'LEUS  or  PTLEUM,1*  pilea  virorum  sunt,  * 

1.  (Pollux,  Onnra.,  ix.,  105.)— 2.  (Theiet.,  p.  146.)— 3.  (til,  » 
1  7;  xit.,  43.)— 4.  (Plaut.,  Cure,  U.,  3.  17.)— 5.  (Mali,  xit,  46; 
I  til,  72,  ».)— 6.  (ap.  Onbaa.,  tl,  32.)— 7.  (I).-  .  del  haina  da 
Titua,  pi.  17.1—8.  (Bilntio,  Me  la  Bphartstiquc,  p.  214,  Ac,  id 
Mem.  do  1'Acod.  del  Inacr.,  toI.  i.  —  Krnute,  Gymnaatik  und 
Anon.  d.  Hell.,  p  299,  Ac— Barker,  Gallui,  Tul.  I.,  p.  268,  dec 
—9.  (Vir?.,  ^n.,  mi.,  666.— Hor.,  Epnt.,  II.,  I.,  192.— Claiidian. 
I)e  Nupt.  Honor.,  285.— laid.  IIii)...  Onif.,  XX.,  12.)— 10.  (Lit 
».,  25.)— II.  (Prudontiua  contra  Sym.,  il,  nub  tin.) — 12.  (Nn 
Marc,  hi.) — 13.  (Sorr.  in  Virif..  jEn..  ix  ,  616  ) 
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am.  PILE  OLUS  or  PILE'OLUM1  (niXof,  dim.  m- 
"kiov,  second  dim.  ttMSiov ;  mXryia,  itiXutov),  any 
piece  of  felt ;  more  especially,  a  scullcap  of  felt,  a  hat. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  felting  i# 
mlr)TLK7i%)  is  a  more  ancient  invention  than  weav- 
ing (vid.  Tela),  nor  that  both  of  these  arts  came 
into  Europe  from  Asia. 

From  the  Greeks,  who  were  acquainted  with  this 
article  as  early  as  the  age  of  Homer3  and  Hesiod,* 
the  use  of  felt  passed,  together  with  its  name,  to  the 
Romans.  Among  them  the  employment  of  it  was 
llways  fa*  less  extended  than  among  the  Greeks. 
Nevertheless,  Pliny,  in  one  sentence,  "  Lance  et  per 
se  coacta  vestem  faaunt,"  gives  a  very  exact  account 
of  the  process  of  felting  s  A  Latin  sepulchral  in- 
scription' mentions  "a  manufacturer  of  woollen 
lelt"  (iananus  coactiliarius),  at  the  same  time  indica- 
ting that  he  was  not  a  native  of  Italy  (Lariseus). 

The  principal  use  of  felt  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  to  make  coverings  of  the  head  for  the 
male  sex,  and  the  most  common  kind  was  a  simple 
scullcap.  It  was  often  more  elevated,  though  stdl 
round  at  the  top.  In  this  shape  it  appears  on 
coins,  especially  on  those  of  Sparta,  or  such  as  ex- 
hibit the  symbols  of  the  Dioscuri ;  and  it  is  thus 
represented,  with  that  addition  on  its  summit 
which  distinguished  the  Roman  flamines  and  Salii, 
in  three  figures  of  the  woodcut  to  the  article  Apex. 
But  the  apex,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  was  sometimes  conical;  and  conical  or 
pointed  caps  were  certainly  very  common.  One 
use  of  this  form  probably  was  to  discharge  the  rain 
and  wet,  as  when  they  were  worn  by  fishermen7 
and  by  mariners.  In  the.  case  of  agricultural  labour- 
ers.,* the  advantages  of  this  particular  shape  are  less 
obvious,  and,  accordingly,  the  bonnet  worn  by  the 
ploughman  in  the  woodcut,  page  225,  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  reaper  at  page  429.  A  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  pointed  cap  is  that  worn 
by  the  Desultor  at  page  350.  Private  persons 
also  among  the  Romans,  and  still  more  frequently 
imong  the  Greeks,  availed  themselves  of  the  com- 
ibrts  of  the  felt  cap  on  a  journey,  in  sickness,  or  in 
•  ase  of  unusual  exposure.9    On  returning  home 


I.  (Colum.,  De  Arbor.,  25.)— 2.  (Plato,  Polit.,  ii.,  2,  p.  296,  ed. 
Rskker.)— 3.  (II.,  x.,  265.)— 4.  (Op.  et  Dies,  542,  546.)— 5.  (H. 
N..  viii.,  48,  s.  73.)— 6.  (Gruter,  p.  648,  n.  4.)— 7.  (Theocrit., 
»x.  ,  13.— Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  212.)— 8.  (Hesiod,  Op.  et  Dies, 
545-547.)—9.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  132.— Sueton..  Nero,  26.) 
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Irom  a  party,  a  person  sometimes  cairied  hi&  c*-. 
and  slippers  under  his  arm.1 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  caps  weie 
symbolically  assigned  in  reference  to  the  customs 
above  related.  The  painter  Nicomachus  first  rep 
resented  Ulysses  in  a  cap,  no  doubt  to  indicate  hia 
seafaring  life.2  The  preceding  woodcut  shows  him 
clothed  in  the  Exomis,  and  in  the  act  of  offering 
wine  to  the  Cyclops.3  He  here  wears  the  round 
cap,  but  more  commonly  both  he  and  the  boatman 
Charon  (see  woodcut,  p.  426)  have  it  pointed.  Vul- 
can (see  woodcut,  p.  610)  and  Daedalus  wear  the 
caps  of  common  artificers. 

A  cap  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  works 
of  ancient  art  is  that  now  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  "  the  Phrygian  bonnet."  The  Mysian  pi- 
leus,  mentioned  by  Aristophanes,4  must  have  been 
one  of  this  kind.  For  we  find  it  continually  intro- 
duced as  the  characteristic  symbol  of  Asiatic  life  in 
paintings  and  sculptures  of  Priam  (see  woodcut,  p 
750)  and  Mithras  (woodcut,  p.  15),  and,  in  short,  in 
all  the  representations,  not  only  of  Trojans  and 
Phrygians,  but  of  Amazons  (woodcut,  p.  765),  anH 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  oi 
nations  dwelling  still  farther  east.  The  representa- 
tions of  this  Phrygian  or  Mysian  cap  in  sculptured 
marble  show  that  it  was  made  of  a  strong  and  stiff 
material,  and  of  a  conical  form,  though  bent  forward 
and  downward.  By  some  Asiatic  nations  it  was 
worn  erect,  as  by  the  Sacas,  whose  stiff  peaked 
caps  Herodotus  describes  under  the  name  of  Kvp- 
6aatai.  The  form  of  those  worn  by  the  Armenians 
(iriXofyopoi  'Ap/ievloi1')  is  shown  on  various  coins, 
which  were  struck  in  the  reign  of  Verus  on  occa 
sion  of  the  successes  of  the  Roman  army  in  Arme- 
nia, A.D.  161.  It  is  sometimes  erect,  but  some- 
times bent  downward  or  truncated.  The  same  va- 
riety may  be  observed  in  the  Dacian  caps  as  ex 
hibited  on  the  coins  of  Trajan,  struck  A.D.  103 
(Compare  the  woodcut,  p  378.)  The  truncated 
conical  hat  is  most  distinctly  seen  on  two  of  the 
Sarmatians  in  the  group  at  page  171.  Strabo  ob- 
serves that  caps  of  felt  were  necessary  in  Media  on 
account  of  the  cold.6  He  calls  the  Persian  cap 
mlrijia  wpyurov,  i  c,  "felt  shaped  like  a  tower .'" 

Another  singular  variety  of  the  Asiatic  pileus  was 
that  of  the  Lycians,  which  was  surrounded  with 
feathers,"  and  must  have  resembled  the  head-dress- 
es of  some  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

Among  the  Romans  the  cap  of  felt  was  the  em 
blem  of  liberty.  When  a  slave  obtained  his  free 
dom,  he  had  his  head  shaven,  and  wore  instead  of 
his  hair  an  undyed  pileus  (mleov  Xcvkov9).  This 
change  of  attire  took  place  in  the  Temple  of  Fero- 
nia,  who  was  the  goddess  of  freedmen.10  The  fig- 
ure of  Liberty  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  struck  A.D.  145,  holds  this  cap  in  the  right 
hand. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  various  forms  of  the 
felt  cap  now  described,  we  have  to  consider  others 
more  nearly  corresponding  with  the  hats  worn  bj 
Europeans  in  modern  times.  The  Greek  word  ire 
raoof,  dim.  neraaiov,  derived  from  Trcruvvvfii,  "  t« 
expand,"  and  adopted  by  the  Latins  in  the  form 
tasus,  dim.  petasunculus,  well  expressed  the  distinct- 
ive shape  of  these  hats.  What  was  taken  from 
their  height  was  added  to  their  width.  Those  al 
ready  described  had  no  brim  :  the  petasus  of  everj 
variety  had  a  brim,  which  was  either  exactjy  oi 
nearly  circular,  and  which  varied  greatly  in  it» 

1.  (Hon,  Epist..  I.,  xni.,  15.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv..,  <  M  I 
—3.  (Winckelmann,  Mori.  Ined.,  ii.,  154. —  Homer,  Od  ,  ix. 
345-347.)— 4.  (Acharn.,  429.)— 5.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  146.)— fl 
(xi.,  p.  563,  ed.  Sieb.)— 7.  (xv.,  p.  231.)— 8.  (Herod  ,  vii.,  VI.)— 
9.  (Diod.  Sic,  Exc.  Leg.,  xjdi.,  p.  625,  ed.  Wess.—  °laut.,  km 
phit.,  I.,  i.,  306.— Persius,  v.,  82.)— 10.  (Servius  ir  Vug  ,  Xa. 
viii  .  564.) 
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ffldtn.  In  so-ne  case.3  it  is  a  circular  disk  without 
any  crown  at  ill,  and  often  there  is  only  a  depres- 
sion or  slight  concavity  in  this  disk  fitted  to  the  lop 
of  the  head.  Of  this  a  beautiful  example  is  pre- 
sented in  a  recumbent  statue  of  Endymion,  habited 
as  a  hunter,  and  sleeping  on  his  scarf.  It  is  to 
be  added  that  this  statue  belongs  to  the  Townley 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  and  shows  the 
mode  of  wearing  the  petasus  tied  under  the  chin. 
In  other  instances  it  is  tied  behind  the  neck  instead 
of  being  tied  before  it.  (See  the  next  woodcut.) 
Very  frequently  we  observe  a  boss  on  the  top  of 
the  petasus,  in  the  situation  in  whicA  it  appears  in 
the  woodcuts,  pages  62,  227,  332.  ,n  these  wood- 
cuts, and  in  that  here  introduced,  the  brim  of 
the  petasus  is  surmounted  by  a  crown.  Frequent- 
ly the  crown  is  in  the  form  of  a  scullcap ;  we  also 
find  it  surrounded  by  a  very  narrow  brim.  The 
Greek  petasus,  in  its  most  common  form,  agreed  with 
the  cheapest  hats  of  undyed  felt  now  made  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  heads  of  rustics  and  artificers  in  our 
streets  and  lanes,  we  often  see  forms  the  exact 
counterpart  of  those  which  we  most  admire  in  the 
works  of  ancient  art.  The  petasus  is  still  also  com- 
monly worn  by  agricultural  labourers  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor  In  ancient  times  it  was  preferred  to 
the  scullcap  as  a  protection  from  the  sun,1  and  on 
this  account  Caligula  permitted  the  Roman  sena- 
tors to  wear  it  at  the  theatres.'  It  was  used  by 
shepherds,1  hunters,  and  travellers  *  The  annexed 
*oodcut  is  from  a  fictile  vase  belonging  to  Mr. 


Hope,'  and  it  represents  a  Creek  soldier  in  Ins  hat 
and  blanket  ( Vid.  Pallium  )  The  ordinary  dress 
of  the  Athenian  ephebi,  well  exhibited  in  the  Pan- 
athenaic  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  now  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  was  the  hat  and  scarf  (Vid. 
Chlamys.)  Among  imaginary  beings,  the  same 
costume  was  commonly  attributed  to  Mercury,'  and 
sometimes  to  the  Dioscuri. 

Ancient  authors  mention  three  varieties  of  the 
petarus,  the  Thessalian,*  Arcadian,'  and  the  Laco- 
niau  hut  they  do  not  say  in  what  the  difference 
consisted.  In  like  manner,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
in  what  respects  the  Causia  differed  from  the  peta- 

I.  (Sunt.,  OrUr.,  82.)— 2.  (Dio  Caia.,  In.,  7.)— 3.  (Callim., 
Frag.  125  )— 4.  (Plaut.,  Amph.,  Prol  143  ;  I.,  L,  287.— Piend., 
II.,  i\  .  45  ;  IV.,  ni.,  90.— Bninr.k,  Anal.,  u  ,  170.1—5.  (Continue, 
L,  71.; -8  (Bnin-k,  Anal.,  i.,  5  ;  ii.,  41.— Philemon,  p.  367,  ad 
Meineke.  —  Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  164.)  —  7.  (Anrnl).  «dr.  Gent., 
ti.— Martianim  Capella,  n.,  176.— Ephippni  ap.  Athen.,  in.,  537, 
f.) — 8.  (Dion  CaM.,  L  o.-  Callim.,  Fra*.,  124  — Srhol.  in  Soph.. 
(Ed.  Col..  316.)— 9  (Branck,  Anal.,  h.,  384  —Di  off.  Laert..  n., 
IM.)— 10   (Aman,  Ta/-.,  p.  12,  ad.  Dlancardi.) 


sus,  although  they  at  5  distinctly  opposed  to  one  m. 
other  by  a  writer  in  Athenaeus.1  Moreover,  in  tht 
later  Greek  authors  we  find  mloc  used  to  deni  te  a 
hat  of  other  materials  besides  felt.' 

On  the  use  of  felt  in  covering  the  feet,  see  1/do. 

Felt  was  likewise  used  for  the  lining  of  helmets 
(Vid.  Galea  )  Being  generally  thicker  than  com- 
mon cloth,  it  presented  a  more  effectual  obstacle  to 
missile  weapons.  Hence,  when  the  soldiers  un- 
der Julius  Caesar  were  much  annoyed  by  Pompey's 
archers,  they  made  shirts  or  other  coverings  of  fel 
and  put  them  on  for  their  defence.3  Thucydides 
refers  to  the  use  of  similar  means  to  protect  the 
body  from  arrows  ;'  and  even  in  besieging  and  de- 
fending cities,  felt  was  used,  together  with  hides  and 
sackcloth,  to  cover  the  wooden  towers  and  military 
engines.* 

PILI'CREPUS.    (Vid.  Pila.) 

♦PILOS  (mXof),  most  probably,  according  to  Ad 
ams,  the  Call  of  the  Oak,  or  Cymphis  nidiLs  Galla  dit 
tits"  of  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory.* 

PILUM.    ( Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

PIXACOTHE  CA  {-('vof  driKti),  a  Picture-galle 
ry.  Marcellus,  after  the  capture  of  Syracuse,  first 
displayed  the  works  of  Greek  painters  and  sculptors 
to  his  countrymen,  whose  taste  for  the  fine  arts  was 
gradually  matured  by  the  conquests  of  L.  Scipio, 
Flamininus,  and  L  Paullus.  and  grew  into  a  passion 
after  the  spoils  of  Achaia  had  been  transported  by 
Mummius  to  Rome.  Objects  of  this  description 
were  at  first  employed  exclusively  for  the  decora- 
tion of  temples  and  places  of  public  resort,  hut  pri- 
vate collections  were  soon  formed ;  and,  towards 
the  close  of  the  Republic,  we  find  that  in  the  houses 
of  the  more  opulent  a  room  was  devoted  to  the  re 
c  eption  of  paintings  and  statues.7  In  the  time  of 
Augustus,  Vitruvius  includes  the  piicrrtheca  among 
the  ordinary  apartments  of  a  complete  mirsion,  and 
gives  directions  that  it  should  be  of  ample  size  and 
lacing  the  north,  in  order  that  the  light  might  he 
equable  and  not  too  strong.9 

♦PINNA  (mwa),  a  species  of  bivalved  shellfish, 
of  the  muscle  kind,  the  same  with  our  pearl  mus- 
cle. It  is  referable  to  the  genus  Pinna,  L.  The 
ancient  stories  respecting  the  Pinna,  and  its  com- 
panion the  small  crab,  are  purely  imaginary.*  (Vid 
Pinnophvi.ai.) 

♦PINNOPH'YLAX  (mwoipvZaZ  or  niwoT^nc),  a 
minute  species  of  Crab,  the  Cancer  Pmnoteres,  L., 
found  in  the  shell  of  the  niwa,  and  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  act  as  a  watch  or  guard  for  the  latter. 
Hence  its  Creek  name  of  mvvoQvXaZ,  from  ■niwa 
and  dwXaf,  "  a  guard,"  and  its  other  Creek  appella- 
tion of  niwuT7/f)7ic,  from  nlwa  and  ru/itu,  "to  pre- 
serve" or  "  keep."  The  ancients  believed  that  the 
Pinnophylax  kept  guard  by  the  month  of  the  Pinna 
as  it  lay  open,  and,  when  any  small  fish  came  Dear, 
it  slightly  hit,  as  a  signal,  the  inner  parts  of  the  Pit  - 
na,  passing  within  at  the  same  time  j  the  Pinna 
thereupon  immediately  closed  its  mouth,  and  ban- 
queted along  with  the  Pinnopbylax  upon  the  cap- 
live.  Cuvier  regards  the  whole  story  as  fabulous. 
Pennant  calls  the  Pinnophylax  the  Pea-crat),  Canetr 
pisum.1* 

■PINTS  (nriKn),  the  Pine-tree.  "The  species 
of  Pines  are  so  indistinctly  marked  in  the  ancient 
works  that  they  cannot  now  be  recognised  Sp  en- 
gel,  after  changing  his  mind  several  times  on  the 
subject,  comes  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  the 


1.  (in..  537,  a.)— 2.  (Athan.,  274.1—3.  (Cm.,  B.  C  ,  ill 
44.)— 4.  (it.,  >4.— Schol  ad  lot.)— 5.  (jEneaa  Tartiua,  33  ;— t 
(Thaophr.,  II.  P.,  in.,  7.— Allan  i.  Append  ,  ».  r.)— 7.  (Vairo,  R 
R.,  i.,  2,  59.— Cic.in  Varr.,  II..  ;.,21.)— 8.  ( Vitruv.,  i.,2  ;  Ti..  »,7. 
—Compare  Plin..  II.  N.,  hit.,  2,  7,  11.— Mnzoia,  La  Fliail  d« 
Beano*,  osp  n  —  Betkar,  Ghuloa,  roL  L,  p.  92.)— 9.  (Guann, 

Diet.  d'Hut.  Nat.,  a.  \  Pinothere,  roL  mi.,  p.  606.)— 10  (Id 
ib 
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ttvKtj  is  the  Pinus  cembra,  or  Siberian  Stone  Pine. 
Stackhouse  hesitates  between  it  and  the  P.pinea,  or 
Stone  Pine.  Its  fruit  is  called  arooBiXoi."  Sibthorp 
speaks  as  follows  of  the  Finns  mantima,  to  which 
he  gives  the  modern  Greek  name  of  itevkoc  :  "  This 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  Greece.  It  fur- 
nishes a  resin  (Jmrlvrf),  tar,  and  pitch  (maaa),  all  of 
considerable  importance  for  economical  purposes. 
Throughout.  Attica,  the  wine  is  preserved  from  be- 
coming acid  by  means  of  the  resin,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  the  proportion  of  an  oke  and  a  half  to  20 
okes  of  wine.  The  tar  and  pitch  for  ship-building 
are  taken  from  this  tree  and  the  tt'ltvq,  or  Pinus  pi- 
nea. The  resinous  parts  of  the  wood  of  the  Trev- 
<og  are  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  serve  for  can- 
dles, called  in  modern  Greek  6dSia  (a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  ddtfef).  The  cones  {kovvoi)  are  some- 
times put  into  the  wine  barrels."  A  practice  very 
general  throughout  Greece,  but  which  is  particu- 
larly prevalent  at  Athens,  may  perhaps,  in  some 
degree,  account  for  the  connexion  of  the  fir-cone 
(surmounting  the  thyrsus)  with  the  worship  of 
Bacchus.  Incisions  are  made  into  the  fir-trees 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  turpentine,  which 
distils  copiously  from  the  wound.  This  juice  is 
mixed  with  the  new  wine  in  large  quantities ;  the 
Greeks  supposing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  it  any  length  of  time  without  this  mixture. 
The  wine  has,  in  consequence,  a  very  peculiar  taste, 
but  is  by  no  means  unpleasant  after  a  little  use. 
This,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  was  an  ancient 
custom  also :  the  Athenians,  therefore,  might  nat- 
urally enough  have  placed  the  fir-cone  in  the  hands 
of  Bacchus.1    (Vid.  Pitys.) 

-PIPER.    (Vid.  Peperi.) 

PISCATO'RII  LUDI.    (Vid.  Ludi  P»scatorii.) 

PISCI'NA.    (Vid.  Baths,  p  148.) 

•PISS ASPH ALTOS  (  maada^aXro^  probably 
the  Maltha,  or  Mineral  Pitch  of  modern  mineralo- 
gists. Cleaveland  says  of  it ;  "  The  ancients  are 
reported  to  have  employed  it  as  a  cement  in  the 
construction  of  walls  ard  buildings  "3 

♦PISTAC'IA  (moTaMi),  the  Pistachio-nut-tree, 
or  Pistachia  vera.3  "  The  Pistachio  nut  is  very  cele- 
brated," says  Adams,  "in  the  East  and  in  Sicily. 
Galen  says  that  it  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  bit- 
terness and  astringency,  and  that  it  proves  useful  in 
obstructions  of  the  liver,  but  that  it  affords  little 
nourishment.  He  adds  that  it  is  neither  beneficial 
nor  injurious  to  the  stomach.  Simeon  Seth  remarks 
that  the  moderns  looked  upon  Pistacs  as  stomachic. 
Averrhoes  speaks  highly  of  them.  Rhases  says  they 
are  of  a  hotter  nature  than  almonds.  Theophras- 
tus  describes  the  Pistachio-tree  as  a  species  of  tur- 
pentine, and  it  is  now  acknowledged  as  such." 

PISTILLUM.    (Vid.  Mortarium.) 

PISTOR  (aproKOLOQ),  a  Baker,  from  pmsere,  to 
pound,  since  corn  was  pounded  in  mortars  before 
the  invention  of  mills.  (Vid.  Mola.)  At  Rome 
bread  was  originally  made  at  home  by  the  women 
of  the  house  ;  and  there  were  no  persons  at  Rome 
who  made  baking  a  trade,  or  any  slaves  specially 
lept  for  this  purpose  in  private  houses,  till  B.C. 
173.*  In  Varro's  time,  however,  good  bakers  were 
highly  prized,  and  great  sums  were  paid  for  slaves 
who  excelled  in  this  art.6  The  name  was  not  con- 
fined to  those  who  made  bread  only,  but  was  also 
given  to  [astry-cooks  and  confectioners,  in  which 
ease,  however,  they  were  usually  called  pistores  dul- 
ciarii  or  candidarii s  The  bakers  at  Rome,  like 
most  other  tradespeople,  formed  a  collegium.7 

I  (Theophr.,H.  P.,  i.,  3. — Dioscor.,  .,  86. — Adams,  Append., 
•  ». — Wulpole's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  235,  236  ;  —  2.  (Dioscor.,  i., 
100.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Nicand.,  Pheriac.,  891.— Ad- 
•ms.  Comment,  in  Paul.  JDgin.,  107.) — 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii., 
U,s.  28.)— 5.  (Gell.,xv.,  19.)— 6.  (Mart.,  xvi.,  222.  —  Orelli, 
nacr  l,  4263.)— 7.  (Dig.  3,  tit.  4,  s.  1.— Dig  27,  trt.  1,  s.  46.) 
7SO 


Bread  was  often  baked  in  mould?  tilled  artopta. 
and  the  loaves  thus  baked  were  termed  aT  .opticii. 
In  one  of  the  bakehouses  discovered  at  Pompeii 
several  loaves  have  been  found  appa-enty  baked  it 
moulds,  which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  artop- 
ticii ;  they  are  represented  below.  They  are  flat, 
and  about  eight  inches  in  diameter. 


i 


Bread  was  not  generally  made  at  home  at  Ath 
ens,  but  was  sold  in  the  market-place  chiefly  b} 
women  called  aproiruXidec*  These  women  seem 
to  have  been  what  the  fish- women  of  London  are  at 
present ;  they  excelled  in  abuse,  whence  Aristoph- 
anes3 says,  loidopeiodai  umrep  dpTon6Xi6a(.* 

PISTRI'NUM.    (  Vid.  Mola,  Mortarium.) 

*PITHE'CUS.    (Vid.  Simia.) 

♦PITYOCAMPE  (nirvoKd/inrn),  the  Caterpillar  of 
the  pine-tree.  "  Sprengel  remarks  that  there  are 
several  species  of  caterpillars  which  infest  pines, 
such  as  the  Liparis  monacha,  Lasiocampi  pini,  &c. 
They  are  treated  of  as  being  deadly  poisons  by  Di- 
oscorides  and  tht  other  writers  on  Toxicology.''* 

♦PITYS  (m'rtif),  the  Pinus  pinea,  or  Stone  Pine. 
"  Stackhouse,"  says  Adams,  "  complains  of  the  dif 
ficulty  of  distinguishing  the  ■kcvkti  from  the  tutu, 
of  Theophrastus.  Both  Sprengel  and  Stackhouse 
think  they  see  traces  of  the  Larch,  or  Pinus  larix, 
in  the  nirvg  <pdeipo<p6pos,  but  I  agree  with  Schneider 
that  there  are  no  certain  grounds  for  this  opinion. 
Sprengel  sets  down  the  mrvg  of  Dioscorides  as  be- 
ing the  Pinus  pinea,  or  Stone  Pine."  According  to 
Coray,  the  ttltvc  is  called  in  modern  Greek  kokku- 
vdpia,  from  the  fruit  KOKKuvdpiov,  anciently  called 
crpd6i2 of .  Kokkuvv  also  was  an  ancient  name.  The 
kernels  of  the  Stone  Pine  are  brought  to  table  in 
Turkey.  According  to  Russell,  they  are  very  com- 
mon in  the  kitchens  of  Aleppo.  The  seeds  of  the 
Stone  Pine  are  still  collected  with  great  industry 
in  Elis,  and  form  an  object  of  exportation  to  Zante 
and  Cephallonia,  as  well  as  other  places.  Both  the 
mTvc  and  ■Ktvun  are  much  used  for  ship-building. 
Their  timber  is  said  to  be  much  harder  and  tougher 
than  that  of  our  northern  firs,  and,  consequently, 
more  lasting.' 

PL^ETORIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Curator.) 

PLAGA.    (Vid.  Rete.) 

PLAGIA'RIUS.    (Vid.  Plagium.) 

PLA'GIUM.  This  offence  was  the  subject  of  a 
Fabia  lex,  which  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,'  and  is  as- 
signed to  the  consulship  of  Quintus  Fabius  and  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus,  B.C.  183.  The  chief  provisions 
of  the  lex  are  collected  from  the  Digest  :8  "  If  a  free- 
man concealed,  kept  confined,  or  knowingly,  with 
dolus  malus,  purchased  an  ingenuus  or  libertinus 
against  his  will,  or  participated  in  any  such  acts ; 
or  if  he  persuaded  another  man's  male  or  female 
slave  to  run  away  from  a  master  or  mistress, 
or  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  master 

1  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  11,  s.  27,  28.— Plaut.,  Anlul.,  ii.,  9,  4  ; 
—2.  (Compare  Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  1389,  &c.)— 3.  (Id.,  Ran.,  846.; 
—4.  (Ber  ker,  Chankles,  vol.  i.,  p.  284.)— 5  (Adams,  Append, 
s.  v.)— 6.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  7.— Id.,  c.  PI.,  i.,  9.— Dioscor 
i.,  86.— Adams,  Append.,  ■  r  >— 7  (Pro  RaWrio,  c  3  )  -8  (**, 
tit  14,  s.  6.) 
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01  mistress  concealed,  kept  confined,  or  purchased 
knowingly,  with  dolus  malus,  such  male  or  female 
•lave,  or  participated  ;n  any  such  acts,  he  was  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Fabia."  The  penalty  of 
the  lex  was  pecuniary  ;  but  this  fell  into  disuse,  and 
persons  who  offended  against  the  lex  were  punished 
iceording  to  the  nature  of  their  offence,  and  were 
generally  condemned  to  the  mines.  A  senatus  con- 
soltum  ad  legem  Fabiam  did  not  allow  a  master 
to  give  or  sell  a  runaway  slave,  which  was  tech- 
nically called  "  fugam  vendere ;"  but  the  provis- 
ion did  not  apply  to  a  slave  who  was  merely  ab- 
sent, nor  to  the  case  of  a  runaway  slave  when  the 
master  had  commissioned  any  one  to  go  after  him 
and  sell  him :  it  was  the  object  of  the  provision  to 
encourage  the  recovery  of  runaway  slaves.  The 
Dame  of  the  senatus  consultum  by  which  the  lex 
Fabia  was  amended  does  not  appear.  The  word 
plagium  is  said  to  come  from  the  Greek  n?Myio(,  ob- 
lique, indirect,  dolosus.  He  who  committed  pla- 
gium was  plagiarius,  a  word  which  Martial1  applies 
to  a  person  who  falsely  gave  himself  out  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  book  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  has 
come  into  common  use  in  our  language.' 

*  PLAT' AN  US  (nXaravog),  the  Plane-tree. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  remarks  Adams,  "  that 
the  nXuravoc  of  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and 
jthers,  is  the  Platanus  Onentalis,  or  Eastern  Plane- 
tree.  Its  fruit  forms  into  spherical  balls,  which 
were  called  otpaipia  by  the  Greeks,  and  pilulae  by 
the  Latins."  Another  name  for  this  tree  was  n'/.a- 
rdviorot.  Both  appellations  are  derived  from  irXa- 
rvf,  "  broad,"  as  referring  to  the  spreading  branches 
and  broad  leaves  of  the  Plane-tree.' 

PLAUSTRUM  or  PLOSTRUM,  dim.  PLOSTEL- 
LUM  (d/iafa,  dim.  iuat;i(),  a  Cart  or  Wagon.  This 
vehicle  had  commonly  two  wheels,  but  sometimes 
four,  and  it  was  then  called  the  plaustrum  majus. 
The  invention  of  four-wheeled  wagons  is  attributed 
to  the  Phrygians.* 

Besides  the  wheels  and  axle,  the  plaustrum  con- 
sisted of  a  strong  pole  (temo),  to  the  hinder  part  of 
which  was  fastened  a  table  of  wooden  planks.  The 
blocks  of  stone,  or  other  things  to  be  carried,  were 
either  laid  upon  this  table  without  any  other  sup- 
port, or  an  additional  security  was  obtained  by  the 
use  either  of  boards  at  the  sides  {yneprepia1),  or  of 
a  large  wicker  basket  tied  upon  the  cart  (neipive*). 
The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas-relief  at 
Rome,  exhibits  a  cart,  the  body  of  which  is  sup- 
plied by  a  basket.  Similar  vehicles  are  still  used 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  being  employed  more  es- 
pecially to  carry  charcoal. 


In  many  oases,  though  not  universally,  the  wheels 
were  fastened  to  the  axle,  which  moved,  as  in  our 
ch'ldren's  carts,  within  wooden  rings  adapted  for 
its  reception,  and  fastened  to  the  body  These 
rings  were  called  in  Greek  uuaZonoScc,  in  Latin 
arbutcultt.  The  parts  of  the  axis  which  revolved 
within  them  wore  sometimes  cased  with  iron.1 


I.  (Bp.,  i.,  5S.)— 2.  (Dig.  48.  t.t.  15.— Cod.,  ii.,  20.— Psulus, 
8  R.,  L,  tit.  8,  A.)— 3.  (Thoophr.,  II.  P.,  j.,  4.— Dioscor.,  L,  107.— 
Adams.  Appand.,  s.  4.  (Plin  ,  II.  N.,  ni.,  56.)— 5.  (Horn., 
tW.,  si.,  70.  —  Plsto,  The*t.,  p.  467,  ad.  Heindorff.)— 6.  (Horn., 
n  ,  mi.,  267  -  04.,  Jr.,  131.)— 7  (Vitnis.,  x..  »,  s  14.) 


The  commonest  kind  of  cart-wheel  was  that  eaiitt, 
tympanum,  "the  drum,"  from  its  resemblance  U 
the  musical  instrument  of  the  same  name.1  It  wa» 
nearly  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  was  made  either  by 
sawing  the  trunk  of  a  tree  across  in  a  horizontal  di 
rection,  or  by  nailing  together  hoards  of  the  requi 
site  shape  and  size.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  prece 
ding  woodcut,  and  in  the  sculptures  on  the  arch  oi 
Septimius  Sererus  at  Rome.  Although  these  wheeb 
were  excellent  for  keeping  the  roads  in  repair,  am 
did  not  cut  up  the  fields,  yet  they  rendered  it  ne 
cessary  to  take  a  long  circuit  in  turning.  They  ad 
vanced  slowly.'  They  also  made  a  loud  creaking 
which  was  heard  to  a  great  distance  (stridentia 
plaustr i,' gementia*).  Their  rude  construction  made 
them  liable  to  be  overturned  with  their  load  of 
stone,  timber,  manure,  or  skins  of  wine,5  whence  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  prohibited  heavily-loaded  wag- 
ons from  entering  the  city  of  Rome.6  The  wagon- 
er was  sometimes  required  to  aid  the  team  with 
his  shoulder.  Accidents  of  this  kind  gave  origin  to 
the  proverb  "  Plaustrum  perculi,"  meaning,  "I  have 
had  a  misfortune.'"  Carts  of  this  description,  hav- 
ing solid  wheels  without  spokes,  are  still  used  in 
Greece"  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.* 

PLEBE'II  LUDI.    (Vid.  Ludi  Plebeh.) 

PLEBES  or  PLEBS,  PLEBEII.  This  word  con- 
tains the  same  root  as  im-pleo,  com-plco,  &c,  and 
is,  therefore,  etymologically  connected  with 
ftof,  a  term  which  was  applied  to  the  plebeians 
by  the  more  correct  Greek  writers  on  Roman  his- 
tory, while  others  wrongly  called  them  <%/oc  or  ol 
drjporiKoi. 

The  plebeians  were  the  body  of  commons  or  (he 
commonalty  of  Rome,  and  thus  constituted  one  of 
the  two  great  elements  of  which  the  Roman  nation 
consisted,  and  which  has  given  to  the  earlier  peri- 
ods of  Roman  history  its  peculiar  character  and  in- 
terest. Before  the  time  of  Niebuhr,  the  most  in 
consistent  notions  were  entertained  by  scholars  with 
regard  to  the  plebeians  and  their  relations  to  the 
patricians  ;  and  it  is  one  of  his  peculiar  merits  to 
have  pointed  out  the  real  position  which  they  occu- 
pied in  the  history  of  Rome 

The  ancients  themselves  do  not  agree  respecting 
the  time  when  the  plebeians  began  to  form  a  part  of 
the  Roman  population  Dionysius  and  Livy  repre- 
sent them  as  having  formed  a  part  of  the  Romans 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  and  seem  to  con- 
sider them  as  the  low  multitude  of  outcasts  who 
flocked  to  Rome  at  the  time  when  Romulus  opened 
the  asylum."  If  there  is  any  truth  at  all  in  these 
accounts  of  the  plebeians,  we  can  only  conceive 
tbem  to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
districts  occupied  by  the  new  settlers  (Romans), 
who,  after  their  territory  was  conquered,  were  kepi 
in  tint  state  of  submission  in  which  conquered  na- 
tions '•'ere  so  frequently  held  in  early  times.  There 
are  als'>  some  other  statements  referrirg  to  such  an 
early  er'stence  of  the  plebeians  ;  for  the  clients,  in 
the  time  of  Romulus,  are  said  to  have  been  formed 
out  of  the  r'eheians  11  In  the  early  times  of  Rome, 
the  position  of  a  client  was  in  many  respects  un- 
doubtedly fa.  more  favourable  than  that  of  a  ple- 
beian, and  it  is  not  improbable'  that  some  of  the 
plebeians  may  for  this  reason  have  entered  into  the 
relation  of  clientela  to  some  patricians,  and  have 
given  up  the  rights  which  they  had  as  free  plebe- 
ians ;  and  occurrences  of  this  kind  may  have  given 


1.  (Vurni,  De  Re  Rust.,  I  .,  5.— Virif.,  Georij.,  n.,  444.)— 9 
(Viry.,  Uenr?.,  i.,  138.)— 3.  (Vim.,  Georg..  in.,  536.)—).  (Id.. 
JEa.,  xi.,  138.)— 5.  (Jur.,  in.  241-243.)  -6.  (Spartiui,  Hsdr^ 
22.)— 7.  iPlsut  ,  Epid.,  IV  .ii.,  22.)-8.  (L)i«IwBirsT.  jr,T.i.  U. 
p.  102,  ||I3.)  —9.  (Sir  R  K  Porter's  Trssols.  »ul.  n..  n  531 
-Mi  (Di  -.vs.  i.,  8.— Lis.,  i,  a )  --It    l>  t    9  — PI  it 

Romul.,  11— Cic,  Da  Ropubl  ,  u  .  0  -Fasius,  s  s  Pitnu 
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rise  »c  the  story  n.entioned  by  the  writers  just  re- 
ferred to. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  existence  of 
plebeians  at  Rome  in  the  earliest  times,  their  num- 
ber, at  all  events,  cannot  have  been  very  great. 
The  time  when  they  first  appear  as  a  distinct  class 
of  Roman  citizens,  in  contradistinction  to  the  patri- 
cians, is  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  Alba, 
the  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  was  in  his  reign 
taken  by  the  Romans  and  razed  to  the  ground. 
The  most  distinguished  of  its  inhabitants  were 
transplanted  to  Rome  and  received  among  the  pa- 
tricians ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  Alban  citizens,  who 
were  likewise  transferred  to  Rome,  received  settle- 
Bents  on  the  Caslian  Hill,  and  were  kept  in  a  state 
rf  submission  to  the  populus  Romanus,  or  the  patri- 
cians. This  new  population  of  Rome,  which  in  num- 
ber is  said  to  have  been  equal  to  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  or  the  patricians,  were  the  plebeians. 
They  were  Latins,  and,  consequently,  of  the  same 
blood  as  the  Ramnes,  the  noblest  of  the  three  pa- 
trician tribes.1  After  the  conquest  of  Alba,  Rome, 
in  the  reign  of  Ancus  Marcius,  acquired  possession 
of  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  containing  a 
number  of  dependant  Latin  towns,  as  Medullia,  Fi- 
denae,  Politorium,  Tellenae,  and  Ficana.  Great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  were 
again  transplanted  to  Rome,  and  incorporated  with 
the  plebeians  already  settled  there,  and  the  Aven- 
tine  was  assigned  to  them  as  their  habitation.9 
Some  portions  of  the  land  which  these  new  citizens 
had  possessed  were  given  back  to  thein  by  the  Ro- 
mans, so  that  they  remained  free  land-owners  as 
much  as  the  conquerors  themselves,  and  thus  were 
distinct  from  the  clients. 

Tho  order  of  plebeians,  or  the  commonalty,  which 
bad  tbx«  been  formed,  and  which  far  exceeded  the 
populus  in  number,  lived  partly  in  Rome  itself  in 
the  districts  above  mentioned,  and  partly  on  their 
"brmer  estates  in  the  country  subject  to  Rome,  in 
towns,  villages,  or  scattered  farms.  The  plebeians 
were  citizens,  but  not  optimo  jure ;  they  were  per- 
fectly free  from  the  patricians,  and  were  neither 
contained  in  the  three  tribes,  nor  in  the  curia?,  nor 
in  the  patrician  gentes.  They  were,  consequently, 
excluded  from  the  comitia,  the  senate,  and  all  civil 
and  priestly  offices  of  the  state.  Dionysius  is  great- 
ly mistaken  in  stating  that  all  the  new  citizens 
were  distributed  among  the  patrician  curies,  and 
under  this  error  he  labours  throughout  his  history, 
for  he  conceives  the  patricians  and  plebeians  as 
having  been  united  in  the  comitia  curiata.'  That 
the  plebeians  were  not  contained  in  the  curies  is 
evident  from  the  following  facts :  Dionysius  him- 
self* calls  the  curies  a  patrician  assembly ;  Livy* 
speaks  of  a  lex  curiata,  which  was  made  without 
any  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  plebeians  ;  and 
those  who  confirm  the  election  of  kings  or  magis- 
trates and  confer  the  imperium,  are  in  some  passa- 
ges called  patricians,  and  in  others  curia?,4  which 
ehows  that  both  were  synonymous.  That  the  ple- 
oeians  did  not  belong  to  the  patrician  gentes,  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Livy.'  The  only  point  of  contact 
between  the  two  estates  was  the  army ;  for,  after 
the  inhabitants  of  Alba  had  been  transplanted  to 
Rome,  Tullus  Hostilius  doubled  the  number  of  le- 
gions of  the  Roman  army.*  Livy  also  states  that 
Tullus  Hostilius  formed  ten  new  turmas  of  equites ; 
but  whether  these  new  turmae  consisted  of  Albans, 
as  Livy  says,  or  whether  they  were  taken  from  the 
three  old  tribes,  as  Gottling*  thinks,  is  only  matter 

1.  (Liv.,  i.,  30.— Dionys.,  iii.,  29,  31.— Val.  Max.,  iii.,  4,  «  1.) 
-8.  (Liv.,  i.,  33.— Dionys.,  iii.,  31,  37.)— 3.  (iv.,  12 ;  ix.,  41.)— 
-4.  (iv.,  76,  78.)— 5.  (v.,  46.)— 6.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  60 ;  vi.,  90  ;  x., 
*. — Liv.,  vi.,  4S. — Compare  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  120.) 
-  7.  (x,  8.)— 8  (Liv.,  i.,  30  )  —  9.  (Ge»ch  der  Rdm.  Staatsv., 
225  ) 
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of  speculation.  The  plebeians  were  thus  obliged  ic 
fight  and  shed  their  blond  in  the  defence  and  sup 
port  of  their  new  fellow-citizens,  without  being  al- 
lowed to  share  any  of  their  rights  or  privileges,  and 
without  even  the  right  of  intermarriage  (connubium). 
In  all  judicial  matters  they  were  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  patricians,  and  had  no  right  of  appeal 
against  any  unjust  sentence,  though  they  were  not, 
like  the  clients,  bound  to  have  a  patronus.  They 
continued  to  have  their  own  sacra  which  they  had 
before  the  conquest,  but  they  were  regulated  by  the 
patrician  pontiffs. 1  Lastly,  they  were  free  land- 
owners, and  had  their  own  gentes.  That  a  ple- 
beian, when  married  to  a  plebeian  woman,  had  the 
patria  potestas  over  his  children,  and  that,  if  he 
belonged  to  a  plebeian  gens,  he  shared  in  the  jura 
and  sacra  gentilicia  of  that  gens,  are  points  which 
appear  to  be  self-evident. 

The  population  of  the  Roman  state  thus  consist- 
ed of  two  opposite  elements ;  a  ruling  class  or  an 
aristocracy,  and  the  commonalty,  which,  though  of 
the  same  stock  as  the  noblest  among  the  rulers, 
and  exceeding  them  in  numbers,  yet  enjoyed  none 
of  the  rights  which  might  enable  them  to  take  a 
part  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  religious 
or  civil  Their  citizenship  resembled  the  relation 
of  aliens  to  a  state,  in  which  they  are  merely  tol- 
erated on  condition  of  performing  certain  services, 
and  they  are,  in  fact,  sometimes  called  peregrini. 
While  the  order  of  the  patricians  was  perfectly  or 
ganized  by  its  division  into  curiae,  decuriae,  and 
gentes,  the  commonalty  had  no  such  organization, 
except  its  division  into  gentes;  its  relations  to  the 
patricians  were  in  no  way  defined,  and  it  conse- 
quently had  no  means  of  protecting  itself  against 
any  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  rulers.  That  such 
a  state  of  things  could  not  last,  is  a  truth  which 
must  have  been  felt  by  every  one  who  was  not 
blinded  by  his  own  selfishness  and  love  of  domin- 
ion. Tarquinius  Priscus  was  the  first  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  placing  the  plebeians  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  the  old  burghers,  by  dividing 
them  into  tribes,  which  he  intended  to  call  after 
his  own  name  and  those  of  his  friends.*  But  this 
noble  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  the 
augur  Attus  Navius,  who  probably  acted  the  part 
of  a  representative  of  the  patricians.  All  that  Tar- 
quinius could  do  was  to  effect  the  admission  of  the 
noblest  plebeian  families  into  the  three  old  tribes, 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  old  patrician  fam- 
ilies by  the  names  of  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres 
secundi,  and  their  gentes  are  sometimes  distin- 
guished by  the  epithet  minores,  as  they  entered  into 
the  same  relation  in  which  the  Luceres  had  been  to 
the  first  two  tribes  before  the  time  of  Tarquinius.* 
This  measure,  although  an  advantage  to  the  most 
distinguished  plebeian  families,  did  not  benefit  the 
plebeians  as  an  order ,  for  the  new  patricians  must 
have  become  alienated  from  the  commonalty,  while 
the  patricians,  as  a  body,  were  considerably  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  the  new  families. 

It  was  reserved  to  his  successor,  Servius  Tullius, 
to  give  to  the  commonalty  a  regular  internal  organ- 
ization, and  to  determine  their  relations  to  the  pa- 
tricians. The  intention  of  this  king  was  not  to  up- 
set the  old  constitution,  but  only  to  enlarge  it,  so 
as  to  render  it  capable  of  receiving  within  itself 
the  new  elements  of  the  state  He  first  divided 
the  city  into  four,  and  then  the  subject  country 
around,  which  was  inhabited  by  plebeians,  into  twen 
ty-six  regions  or  local  tribes,*  and  in  these  regions 
he  assigned  lots  of  land  to  those  plebeians  who 

1.  (Fest.,  s.  v.  Municipalia  sacra.)  —  2.  (Verrius  Flaccoa  ap 
Fest.,  s.  v.  Navia.  —  Liv.,  i.,  36,  &c.  — Dionys.,  iii.,  71.  —  Cie., 
De  Republ.,  ii.,  20.)  — 3.  (Fest.,  a.  v.  Sex  Vesta  Sacerdotei.  - 
Cic,  D«  Republ.,  ii.,  20.— Liv.,  i.,  35,  47.)— 4.  (Liv.,  i.,  43 
Dionys.,  iv.,  14,  &c.) 
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were  yet  without  landed  properly  Niebuhr1  thinks 
that  these  allotments  consisted  of  seven  jugera 
each,  an  opinion  which  is  controverted  by  Gbttling.' 
As  regards  the  lour  city  tribes,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  Aventine  and  the  Capitol  were  not 
contained  in  them ;  the  former  forming  a  part  of 
the  countiy  tribes,  and  the  latter  being,  as  it  were, 
the  city  of  the  gods.1  The  twenty-six  country 
tribes  are  not  mentioned  by  Livy  in  his  account  of 
the  Servian  constitution,  and  where  he  first  speaks 
of  the  whole  number  of  tribes,*  he  only  mentions 
twenty-one  instead  of  thirty.  Niebuhr'  is  undoubt- 
edly right  in  reconciling  this  number  with  the  thir- 
ty tribes  of  Scrvius,  by  the  supposition  that  in  the 
war  with  Porsenna  Rome  lost  one  third  of  her  ter- 
ritory, i.  e.,  ten  tribes,  so  that  there  were  only 
twenty  left.  As,  therefore,  after  the  immigration 
of  the  Claudii  and  their  clients,  a  new  tribe  was 
formed,*  Livy  is  right  in  only  mentioning  twenty- 
one  tribes.  These  thirty  Servian  tribes  did  not,  at 
least  originally,  contain  any  patricians ;  and  even 
after  the  Claudii  had  come  to  Rome,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  that  the  gens  Claudia,  which 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  patrician,  was  contained  in 
the  new  tribe,  but  the  new  tribe  probably  consisted 
of  their  clients,  to  whom  lands  were  assigned  beyond 
theAnio.'  (Compare  Tribus.)  Some  of  the  clients 
of  the  patricians,  however,  were  probably  contained 
in  the  Servian  tribes.8  Each  tribe  had  its  praifect, 
called  tribunus  9  (Vid.  Tribunus.)  The  tribes  bad 
also  their  own  sacra,  festivals,  and  meetings  [comitia 
tribula),  which  were  convoked  by  their  tribunes 

This  division  into  tribes,  with  tribunes  at  their 
heads,  was  no  more  than  an  internal  organization 
of  the  plebeians,  analogous  to  the  division  of  the 
patricians  into  thirty  curia?,  without  conferring 
upon  them  the  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  or  in  the  elections, 
which  were  left  entirely  to  the  senate  and  the  cu- 
riae. These  rights,  however,  they  obtained  by  an- 
other regulation  of  Servius  Tullius,  which  was 
made  wholly  independent  of  the  thirty  tribes.  For 
this  purpose  he  instituted  a  census,  and  divided 
the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens,  plebeians  as 
well  as  patricians,  into  five  classes,  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  property.  Taxation  and  the 
military  duties  were  arranged  according  to  these 
classes  in  such  a  manner  that  the  heavier  burdens 
fell  upon  the  wealthier  classes.  The  whole  body 
of  citizens  thus  divided  was  formed  into  a  great 
national  assembly  called  comitiatus  maximus  or 
comitia  centuriata.  (  Vid  Comitia,  p.  295,  &c.)  In 
this  assembly  the  plebeians  now  met  the  patricians 
apparently  on  a  footing  of  equality,  but  the  votes 
were  distributed  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  always 
in  the  power  of  the  wealthiest  classes,  to  which 
the  patricians  naturally  belonged,  to  decide  a  ques- 
tion before  it  was  put  to  the  vote  of  the  poqrflT 
classes.  A  great  number  of  such  noble  plebeian 
families  as,  after  the  subjugation  of  the  Latin  towns, 
had  not  been  admitted  into  the  curies  by  Tarquini- 
us  Pri.scus,  were  now  constituted  by  Servius  into  a 
number  of  equites,  with  twelve  suffragia  in  the  co- 
mitia centuriata.  (  Vid.  ESqoiteb,  p.  414,  &e.)  Last- 
ly, Servius  Tullius  is  said  to  have  regulated  the 
commercium  between  the  two  orders  by  about  fifty 
laws'*  (Ntfuouf  tovc  /tev  avvaWnKTLKOvc  nai  tovc 

Wtpl  T<JV  a.ftlKT)jltiT(i>V). 

In  this  constitution,  the  plebeians,  as  such,  did 
not  obtain  admission  to  the  senate,  nor  to  the  high- 
est magistracy,  nor  to  any  of  the  priestly  offices 
To  all  these  offices  the  patricians  alone  thought 

1.  (ii.,  p-  1B9.)  — 2.  (p.  23i(,  icr..)  —  3.  (V'urra,  Do  L,nc  l.m  . 
it  ,  p.  14,  Ac,  ed.  Bip.) — 4.  (it.,  21. — Compare  Dionyft.,  vn  .  til  ) 
—5.  (i.,  p.  418.)— 8.  (Lit.,  ii.,  16.)— 7  (Lit.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Diunjn., 
<t.,  22,  Ac.)— 9.  (Dionyi.,  iv.,  14.— Appitn,  Civil.,  in.,  23.)  — 1(1. 
'flionvii..  it..  13.— Compare  »..2:  ti.,  22.— Qfittllng,  p.  2111  ) 


I  themselves  entitled  by  divine  right,  fhe  plebeians 
also  continued  to  be  excluded  from  occupying  any 
portion  of  the  public  land,  which  as  yet  was  only 
possessed  by  the  patricians,  and  were  only  allowed 
to  keep  their  cattle  upon  the  common  pastuie,  foi 
which  they  had  to  pay  to  the  state  a  certain  sum 
It  is  true  that  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth  pie 
beians  might  become  members  of  the  first  property 
class,  and  that  thus  their  votes  in  the  comitia  might 
become  of  the  same  weight  as  that  of  the  patri- 
cians, but  the  possibility  of  acquiring  such  wealth 
was  diminished  by  their  being  excluded  from  the 
use  of  the  ager  publicus.  Niebuhr'  infers  from  the 
nature  of  the  Servian  constitution  that  it  must  have 
granted  to  the  plebeians  greater  advantages  than 
those  mentioned  by  our  historians  :  he  conceives 
that  it  gave  to  them  the  right  of  appeal  to  their  own 
assembly,  and  to  pass  sentence  upon  such  as  gross- 
ly infringed  their  liberties  ;  in  short,  that  the  Servi- 
an constitution  placed  them  on  the  same  footing  in 
regard  to  the  patricians  as  was  afterward  perma- 
nently effected  by  the  laws  of  C.  Licinius  and  L. 
Sextius.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  might  and 
should  have  been  the  case,  but  the  arguments 
which  he  brings  forward  in  support  of  his  hypoth- 
esis do  not  appear  to  be  convincing,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Gbttling.'  All  that  we  know  foi 
certain  is,  that  Servius  gave  to  the  body  of  the  ple- 
beians an  internal  organization  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  thirty  plebeian  tribes,  and  that  in  the 
comitia  centuriata  he  placed  them,  at  least  appa- 
rently, on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  populus. 
Whether  he  intended  to  do  more,  or  would  have 
done  more  if  it  had  been  in  his  power,  is  a  differ- 
ent question.  But  facts  like  those  stated  above 
were  sufficient,  at  a  later  period,  when  the  benefits 
actually  conferred  upon  the  plebeians  were  taken 
away  from  them,  to  make  the  grateful  commonalty 
look  upon  that  king  as  its  great  patron,  and  even 
regard  him  as  having  granted  all  those  rights  which 
subsequently  they  acquired  after  many  years  of 
hard  struggle.  Thus  what  he  actually  had  done 
was  exaggerated  to  what  he  possibly  might  have 
done  or  would  have  wished  to  do.  In  this  light 
we  have  to  regard  the  story  that  he  intended  to 
lay  down  his  royal  dignity,  and  to  establish  the 
government  of  two  consuls,  one  of  whom  was  to 
have  been  a  plebeian. 

During  the  reign  of  the  last  king,  the  plebeians 
not  only  lost  all  they  had  gained  by  the  legislation 
of  his  predecessor,'  but  the  tyrant  also  compelled 
them  to  work  like  slaves  in  his  great  architectural 
works,  such  as  the  cloacae  and  the  circus. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  comi- 
tia centuriata,  and  perhaps  the  whole  constitution, 
such  as  it  had  been  before  the  reign  of  the  last  Tar- 
quinius,  were  restored,  so  that  the  patricians  alone 
continued  to  be  eligible  to  all  the  public  offices.* 
That  the  comitia  centuriata  were  restored  immedi 
ately  after  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  words  of  Livy,*  who  says  that 
the  first  consuls  were  elected  ex  cotnmtnlariis  Scrvit 
Tulln,  for  these  words  probably  refer  to  the  comi- 
tia centuriata,  in  which,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions of  King  Servius,  the  elections  were  to  be 
held.  There  was  still  no  connubium  between  the 
two  orders,  and  the  populus  was  still,  in  every  re- 
spect, distinct  from  the  plcbs.  Considering  the  fact 
that  the  patricians  reserved  for  themselves  all  the 
powers  which  had  formerly  been  concentrated  in 
the  king,  and  that  these  powers  were  now  given  to  a 
number  of  patrician  officers,  we  must  admit  that  the 
plebeians,  at  the  commencement  of  (lie  Republic, 
were  worse  off  than  it  the  kingly  rule  had  conUii 
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aed  auoer  the  institutions  introduced  by  Servius. 
They,  however,  soon  gained  some  advantages. 
The  vacancies  which  had  occurred  in  the  senate 
during  the  reign  of  the  last  king  were  filled  up  with 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  plebeian  equites 
(patres  conscripti)1  (vid.  Senatus),  and  Valerius 
Publicola  carried  a  number  of  laws  by  which  the 
relations  between  patricians  and  plebeians  were 
more  accurately  defined  than  they  had  hitherto 
been,  and  which  also  afforded  some  protection  to 
the  plebeians.  ( Vid.  Valeria  Leges.)  Both  or- 
lers  acted  in  common  only  in  the  army  and  the  co- 
mitia  centuriata,  in  which,  however,  the  patricians 
exercised  an  overwhelming  influence,  through  the 
number  of  their  clients  who  voted  in  them ;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  all  decrees  of  the  centuries  still  re- 
quired the  sanction  of  the  curia?.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  disadvantages,  the  plebeians  occupied  a 
position  which  might  soon  have  enabled  them  to 
rise  to  a  perfect  equality  with  the  patricians,  had 
not  a  great  calamity  thrown  them  back,  and  put 
an  end  to  their  political  progress.  This  was  the 
unfortunate  war  with  Porsenna,  in  which  a  great 
lumber  (a  third)  of  the  plebeians  lost  their  estates, 
jecame  impoverished,  and  perhaps,  for  a  time,  sub- 
ject to  the  Etruscans. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  patricians,  not  satisfied 
with  the  exercise  of  all  the  authority  in  the  state, 
appear  not  seldom  to  have  encroached  upon  the 
rights  granted  to  the  plebeians  by  the  Valerian 
laws.'  Such  proceedings,  and  the  merciless  harsh- 
ness and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  could 
not  fail  to  rouse  the  indignation  and  call  forth  the 
resistance  of  the  plebeians,  who  gradually  became 
convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to  retain  what 
they  possessed  without  acquiring  more.  The  strug- 
gle which  thus  originated  between  the  two  parties 
is,  as  far  as  the  commonalty  is  concerned,  one  of 
the  noblest  that  has  ever  been  carried  on  between 
3ppressors  and  oppressed.  On  the  one  hand  we 
see  a  haughty  and  faithless  oligarchy  applying  all 
means  that  the  love  of  dominion  and  selfishness  can 
devise  ,  on  the  other  hand,  a  commonalty  forbear- 
ing to  the  last  in  its  opposition  and  resistance,  ever 
keeping  within  the  bounds  of  the  existing  laws,  and 
striving  after  power,  not  for  the  mere  gratification 
of  ambition,  but  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of 
protecting  itself  against  fraud  and  tyranny.  The 
details  of  this  struggle  belong  to  a  history  of  Rome, 
and  cannot  be  given  here ;  we  can  only  point  out 
in  what  manner  the  plebeians  gradually  gained  ac- 
cess to  all  the  civil  and  religious  offices,  until  at 
last  the  two  hostile  elements  became  united  into 
one  great  body  of  Roman  citizens  with  equal  rights, 
and  a  state  of  things  arose  totally  different  from 
what  had  existed  before. 

After  the  first  secession  in  B.C.  494,  the  plebeians 
gained  several  great  advantages.  First,  a  law  was 
passed  to  prevent  the  patricians  from  taking  usu- 
rious interest  of  money  which  they  frequently  lent 
to  impoverished  plebeians  ;3  secondly,  tribunes 
were  appointed  for  the  protection  of  the  plebeians 
(vid.  Tribuni)  ;  and,  lastly,  plebeian  aediles  were 
appointed.  (Vid.  ^Ediles.)  Shortly  after,  they 
gained  the  right  to  summon  before  their  own  comi- 
tia  tributa  any  one  who  had  violated  the  rights  of 
their  order,*  and  to  make  decrees  (plebiscite),  which, 
bowever,  did  not  become  binding  upon  the  whole 
nation  until  the  year  B.C.  449.  ( Via.  Plebiscitum.) 
A  few  years  after  this  (445  B.C.),  the  tribune  Ca- 
tmleius  established,  by  his  rogations,  the  connubi- 
am  between  patricians  and  plebeians.'   He  also 
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attempted  to  divide  the  consulship  between  the 
two  orders,  but  the  patricians  frustrated  the  reali- 
zation of  this  plan  by  the  appointment  of  six  mili- 
tary tribunes,  who  were  to  be  elected  from  both 
orders.  (Vid.  Tribuni.)  But  that  the  plebeians 
might  have  no  share  in  the  censorial  power  with 
which  the  consuls  had  been  invested,  the  military 
tribunes  did  not  obtain  that  power,  and  a  new  cu- 
rule  dignity,  the  censorship,  was  established,  with 
which  patricians  alone  were  to  be  invested.  ( Vid. 
Censor.)  Shortly  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  we  find  the  plebeians  again  in  a  state  little 
better  than  that  in  which  they  had  been  before  their 
first  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer.  In  B.C.  421, 
however,  they  were  admitted  to  the  quaestorship, 
which  opened  to  them  the  way  into  the  senate, 
where  henceforth  their  number  continued  to  in- 
crease. ( Vid.  Quaestor,  Senatus.)  In  B.C.  367, 
the  tribunes  L.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  commonalty,  and  re- 
sumed the  contest  against  the  patricians.  After  a 
fierce  struggle,  which  lasted  for  several  years,  they 
at  length  carried  a  rogation,  according  to  which  de- 
cemvirs were  to  be  appointed  for  keeping  the  Sib- 
ylline books  instead  of  duumvirs,  of  whom  half 
were  to  be  plebeians.1  The  next  great  step  was 
the  restoration  of  the  consulship,  on  condition  that 
one  consul  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  A  third 
rogation  of  Licinius,  which  was  only  intended  to 
afford  momentary  relief  to  the  poor  plebeians,  reg- 
ulated the  rate  of  interest.  From  this  time  orward 
the  plebeians  also  appear  in  the  possession  of  the 
right  to  occupy  parts  of  the  Ager  Publicus.'  In  B.C. 
366,  L.  Sextius  Lateranus  was  the  first  plebeian 
consul.  The  patricians,  however,  who  always  con- 
trived to  yield  no  more  than  what  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  them  to  retain,  stripped  the  consul- 
ship of  a  considerable  part  of  its  power,  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  two  new  curule  offices,  viz.,  that  of  prae- 
tor and  of  curule  aedile.  (Vid.  ^Ediles,  Pr-etor.) 
But,  after  such  great  advantages  had  been  once 
gained  by  the  plebeians,  it  was  impossible  to  stop 
them  in  their  progress  towards  a  perfect  equality 
of  political  rights  with  the  patricians.  In  B.C.  365, 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus  was  the  first  plebeian  dictator ; 
in  B.C.  351,  the  censorship  was  thrown  open  to  the 
plebeians,  and  in  B.C.  336,  the  prsetorship.  The 
Ogulnian  law,  in  B.C.  300,  also  opened  to  them  the 
offices  of  pontifex  and  augur.  These  advantages 
were,  as  might  be  supposed,  not  gained  without 
the  fiercest  opposition  of  the  patricians ;  and  even 
after  they  were  gained  and  sanctioned  by  law,  the 
patricians  exerted  every  means  to  obstruct  the  op- 
eration of  the  law.  Such  fraudulent  attempts  led, 
in  B.C.  286,  to  the  last  secession  of  the  plebeians, 
after  which,  however,  the  dictator  Q.  Hortensius 
successfully  and  permanently  reconciled  the  two 
orders,  secured  to  the  plebeians  all  the  rights  they 
had  acquired  until  then,  and  procured  for  their  ple- 
biscita  the  full  power  of  leges  binding  upon  the 
whole  nation. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  distinction  be- 
tween patricians  and  plebeians  now  ceased,  and 
Rome,  internally  strengthened  and  united,  entered 
upon  the  happiest  period  of  her  history.  How 
completely  the  old  distinction  was  now  forgotten, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  henceforth  both  con- 
suls were  frequentlj  plebeians.  The  government 
of  Rome  had  thus  gradually  changed  from  an  op 
pressive  oligarchy  into  a  moderate  democracy,  in 
which  each  party  had  its  proper  influence,  and  the 
power  of  checking  the  other,  if  it  should  venture  to 
assume  more  than  it  could  legally  claim.  It  was 
this  constitution,  the  work  of  many  generations 
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that  excited  the  admiration  of  the  great  statesman 
Polybius. 

We  statei!  above  that  the  plebeians,  during  their 
struggle  with  the  patricians,  did  not  seek  power  for 
the  mere  gratification  of  their  ambition,  but  as  a 
necessary  means  to  protect  themselves  from  op- 
pression. The  abuse  which  they,  or,  rather,  their 
tribunes,  made  of  their  power,  belongs  to  a  much 
later  time,  and  no  traces  of  it  appear  until  more  than 
half  a  ceiitury  after  the  Hortensian  law  ;  and  even 
then  this  power  was  only  abused  by  individuals, 
ind  not  on  behalf  of  the  real  plebeians,  but  of  a  de- 
generating democratical  party,  which  is  unfortu- 
nately designated  by  later  writers  by  the  name  of 
plebeians,  and  thus  has  become  identified  with  them. 
Those  who  knew  the  immense  influence  which  re- 
ligion and  its  public  ministers  had  upon  the  whole 
management  of  the  state,  will  not  wonder  that  the 
plebeians,  in  their  contest  with  the  aristocracy,  ex- 
erted themselves  as  much  to  gain  access  to  the 
priestly  offices  as  to  those  of  a  purely  political  char- 
acter, as  the  latter,  in  reality,  would  have  been  of 
little  avail  without  the  former.  The  office  of  curio 
maximus,  which  the  plebeians  sought  and  obtained 
nearly  >.  century  after  the  Ogulnian  law,1  seems, 
indeed,  r.  afford  ground  for  supposing  that  in  this 
instance  uie  plebeians  sought  a  distinction  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  privileges ;  but 
Ambrosch'  has  rendered  it  more  than  probable  that 
the  office  of  curio  maximus  was  at  that  time  of 
greater  political  importance  than  ia  generally  be- 
lieved. It  is  also  well  known,  that  such  priestly 
offices  as  had  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  man- 
agement of  public  affairs,  such  as  that  of  the  rex 
sacrorum,  the  flamines,  Salii,  and  others,  were  never 
coveted  by  the  plebeians,  and  continued  to  be  held 
by  the  patricians  down  to  the  latest  times.' 

After  the  passing  of  the  Hortensian  law,  the  po- 
litical distinction  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
ceased,  and,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions, 
bcth  orders  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality.  Henceforth  the  name  populus  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  plebeians  alone,  and  sometimes 
to  the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens,  as  assembled 
in  the  comitia  centuriata  or  tributa.*  The  term 
plebs  or  plebecula,  on  the  other  hand,  was  applied, 
in  a  loose  manner  of  speaking,  to  the  multitude  or 
populace,  in  opposition  to  the  nobiles  or  the  senato- 
rial party.* 

A  person  who  was  born  a  plebeian  could  only  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician  by  a  lex  curiala, 
as  was  sometimes  done  during  the  kingly  period 
and  in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic.  Caesar  was 
the  first  who  ventured  in  his  own  name  to  raise 
plebeians  to  the  rank  of  patricians,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  the  emperors.    {Vtd.  Patricii.) 

It  frequently  occurs  in  the  hintory  of  Rome  that 
one  and  the  same  gens  contains  plebeian  as  well  as 
patrician  families.  In  the  gens  Cornelia,  for  in- 
stance, we  find  the  plebeian  families  of  the  LSalbi, 
Mammilla;,  Merulse,  &c.,  along  with  the  patrician 
Scipiones,  Sullae,  Lentuli,  6cc.  The  occurrence  Oi 
this  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  in  different 
ways.  It  may  have  been  that  one  branch  of  a  ple- 
beian family  was  made  patrician,  while  the  others 
remained  plebeians  *  It  may  also  have  happened 
that  two  families  had  the  same  nomen  gentilicium 
without  being  actual  members  of  the  same  gens  7 
Again,  a  patrician  family  might  go  over  to  the  pie- 
be  ins  ;  and,  as  such  a  family  continued  to  bear  the 
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name  of  its  patrician  gens,  this  gens  appareutij 
contained  a  plebeian  family.1  At  the  time  when  nr 
connubium  existed  between  the  two  orders,  a  mar 
riage  between  a  patrician  and  a  plebeian  had  the 
consequence,  that  the  same  nomen  gentilicium  be- 
longed to  persons  of  the  two  orders.'  When  a  per- 
egrinus  obtained  the  civitas  through  the  influenca 
of  a  patrician,  or  when  a  slave  was  emancipated  by 
his  patrician  master,  they  generally  adopted  the 
nomen  gentilicium  of  their  benefactor,3  and  thu« 
appear  to  belong  to  the  same  gens  with  him. 

PLEBISCI'TUM,  a  name  properly  applied  to  a 
law  passed  at  the  comitia  tributa  on  the  rogation 
of  a  tribune.  According  to  Laelius.*  he  who  had 
authority  to  convene,  not  the  universus  populus,  but 
only  a  part,  could  hold  a  concilium,  but  not  corju> 
tia  ;  and  as  the  tribunes  could  not  summon  the 
patricii,  nor  refer  any  matter  to  them,  what  was 
voted  upon  the  proposal  of  the  tribunes  was  not  a 
lex,  but  a  scitum  But  in  course  of  time  plebiscita 
obtained  the  force  of  leges  properly  so  called,  and, 
accordingly,  they  are  sometimes  included  in  the 
term  leges.    (Vid.  Lex,  p.  579.) 

Originally  a  plebiscitum  required  confirmation 
The  progress  of  change  as  to  this  matter  appears 
from  the  following  passages.  A  lex  Valeria,  pass- 
ed in  the  comitia  centuriata  B.C.  449,*  enacted  that 
the  populus  should  be  bound  (leneretur)  by  that 
which  the  plebs  voted  tributim ;  ami  the  same  thing 
is  expressed  in  other  words  thus  :  "  Scita  plebis  in- 
juncta  patribvs."  This  lex  was  passed  to  settle  the 
disputed  question  whether  the  patres  were  bound 
by  plebiscita.  A  lex  Publilia,  339  B.C.,*  was  pass- 
ed, to  the  effect  that  plebiscita  should  bind  all  the 
Quirites  ;  and  a  lex  Hortensia,  B.C.  286,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  plebiscita  should  bind  all  the  populus  (uro 
versus  populus),  as  Gaius7  expresses  it ;  or,  "  ut  e 
jure,  quod  plebes  statuisset,  omnes  Quirites  teneren 
f  ur,"  according  to  Laelius  Felix,  as  quoted  by  Gelli- 
us ;  and  this  latter  is  also  the  expression  of  Pliny.* 
The  lex  Hortensia  is  always  reld.ed  to  as  the  lex 
which  put  plebiscita,  as  to  their  binding  force-  ex- 
actly on  the  same  footing  as  leges. 

If  we  might  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  two  prece- 
ding leges  by  the  terms  in  which  they  are  express- 
ed, as  above  quoted,  they  were  the  same  as  the 
Hortensian  lex.  From  the  terms  in  which  Livy 
speaks  of  the  lex  Valeria,  it  is  clear  that  in  that 
passage  populus  and  patres  are  the  same,  and  the 
only  question  in  dispute  was  whether  the  plebiscita 
bound  the  rest  of  the  state  besides  the  plebs.  Con- 
sistently with  this,  we  read  of  the  rogation  of  an 
agrarian  plebiscitum  shortly  after,  the  carrying  of 
which  was  only  prevented  by  the  senate  prevailing 
on  part  of  the  tribunes  to  put  their  veto  on  the 
measure.'  No  allusion  is  made  to  any  power  of  the 
senate  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  such  a  measure ; 
but  the  want  of  such  power  must  be  supposed,  in 
order  that  the  narrative  may  be  intelligible.  In  the 
case  of  the  lex  Canuleia,10  it  is  said  that  the  patres 
wen  .it  last  prevailed  upon  to  give  their  consent  to 
the  rogatio  on  the  connubium  of  the  patres  and  the 
plebs  being  proposed.  In  this  case  the  consent  of 
the  patres  was  considered  necessary ;  but  as  thi 
was  a  plebiscitum,  which  diminished,  as  they  sup 
posed,  their  rights,  it  is  not  inconsistent  to  say  the 
lex  Valeria  made  the  plebiscita  binding  on  the  pop- 
ulus, and  yet  that  a  plebiscitum  could  not  alter  the 
privileges  of  the  populus.  A  plebiscitum  might  ap 
pertain  to  a  matter  which  indifferently  concerned 
all,  and  such  a  plebiscitum  would,  consistently  with 
Livy's  expression,  be  a  lex.    It  is,  however,  stated 
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10.)— ».  (Lit.,  iv.,  48.)— 10  (Lit  ,  it.,  1,  Ac) 
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by  several  mcdern  writers  that  the  effect  of  the  Va 
ieiia  lex  was  to  put  plebiscita  on  the  footing  of  le- 
ges centuriatae,  when  they  had  been  first  approved 
by  the  senate,  or  were  subsequently  approved  by 
the  senate  and  confirmed  by  the  curiae.  It  is  Nie- 
buhr's  opinion,  that  the  effect  of  the  lex  Publilia 
was  to  render  a  senatus  consultum  a  sufficient  con- 
firmation of  a  plebiscitum,  and  to  make  the  confirm- 
ation of  the  curiae  unnecessary ;  and  that  the  effect 
of  the  lex  Hortensia  was  to  render  unnecessary 
even  the  confirmation  of  the  senate,  and  to  give  to 
the  tributa  comitia  complete  legislative  force.  Thus, 
by  the  lex  Publilia,  the  senate  succeeded  to  the  place 
of  the  curiae,  and  the  tribes  to  that  of  the  old  burgh- 
ers.1 According  to  this  view,  the  lex  Publilia  was 
not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  lex  Valeria,  as  it  would 
eeem  to  be  from  the  terms  of  Livy.  Numerous 
passages  of  Livy  are  cited  by  modern  writers  in 
confirmation  of  their  views  as  to  the  first  two  of 
these  leges,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  easy  to 
come  to  any  certain  conclusions  for  them.  It  would 
be  no  improbable  hypothesis  that  our  accounts  of 
all  early  Roman  legislation  should  be  exceedingly 
confused,  and  that  they  are  so  is  apparent  enough. 
It  would  also  be  no  improbable  hypothesis  to  sup- 
pose that  much  of  early  Roman  legislation  was  ir- 
regularly conducted,  of  which  fact,  also,  there  is 
evidence.  It  farther  appears  to  be  clear  enough, 
that  without  farther  information  we  must  remain 
ignorant  of  the  precise  effect  of  the  two  leges  here- 
inbefore mentioned,  which  preceded  the  lex  Hor- 
tensia. It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the 
objects  which  a  plebiscitum  might  embrace  must, 
have  been  as  important  to  determine  as  the  forms 
which  should  give  it  validity  ;  and  that  these  ob- 
jects which  could  be  comprised  in  a  plebiscitum 
were  more  limited  in  number  and  extent  before  the 
passing  of  the  lex  Hortensia  than  alter,  is  easily 
shown. 

The  principal  plebiscita  are  mentioned  under  the 
article  Lex. 

PLECTRUM.    ( Vid.  Lvra,  p.  605.) 

PLEMO'CHOAI  (nlniioxbai).  (Vid  Ei.buhivm, 
p.  390.) 

PLE'THRON  (irXidpov).    (Vid.  Pes,  p.  763.) 

PL1NTHOS  (nlivdoc).    {Vid.  Later.) 

♦PLOCTMOS  (tt16ki/ioc),  a  sort  of  Reed.  Ac- 
cording to  Sprengel,  the  Arundo  ampelodesmos.2 

PLUMA'RII,  a  class  of  persons  mentioned  by  Vi- 
truvius,3  Varro,4  and  in  inscriptions.  It  cannot  be 
decided  with  certainty  what  their  exact  occupation 
was :  their  name  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
had  something  to  do  with  feathers  (plumce).  Sal- 
masius*  supposes  that  they  were  persons  who  wove 
in  garments  golden  or  purple  figures  made  like  feath- 
ers. The  word,  however,  probably  signifies  all  those 
who  work  in  feathers,  as  lanarii  those  who  work  in 
wool,  and  argentarii  those  who  work  in  silver.  Sen- 
eca6 speaks  of  dresses  made  of  the  feathers  of  birds.7 

*PLUMBA'GO  ( fio\v66aiva),  a  term  which  was 
sometimes  applied  to  Plumbago  or  Graphite,  and 
sometimes  to  Molybdate  of  Lead.  "  What  the  Lat- 
ins call  Plumbago,"  says  Agricola,  "  the  Greeks  term 
uokv68aLva.  It  appears  to  be  an  oxyde  of  lead." 
Sprengel  says  it  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Aus- 
tria, consisting  of  oxyde  of  lead  with  molybdic  acid, 
silica,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  He  alludes,  as  Adams 
supposes,  to  the  molybdate  of  lead,  or  the  Plombe 
jaune  of  Brochant,  the  yellow  lead  spar  of  Jame- 
son.' 

•PLUMBUM  (fidlvSSnc ),  Lead .  "  The  ancients," 
says  Fallopius,  "  distinguished  lead  into  two  kinds, 

1.  (ill.,  490,  &c.)— 2.  (Theophr  ,  H.  P.,  iv.,  11.— Adams,  Ap- 
pend., a.  v.)— 3.  (vi.,  7,  p.  177,  ed.  Bip.)— 4.  (ap.  Nonium,  ii.,  p.  | 
718.)— 5.  (ad  Vopisc,  Carin.,o.  20.)— 6.  (Ep.,  90.)— 7.  (Becker, 
Gallus,  i.,  p.  44-48.)— 8.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  100— Galen,  De  Simpl.,  j 
(». — Adams,  Append  .  s  --  MiMSiatva  ) 
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the  black  at.v,  the  white,  the  lattei  of  which  the 
Greeks  called  Kaaahepoc."  The  former  of  these, 
namely,  the  Plumbum  nigrum,  was,  according  tc 
Adams,  the  same  as  our  lead,  and  comprehended 
several  of  the  native  varieties  of  it.  The  Kaaairt- 
poc,  or  Plumbum  album,  was  the  "  Pyramidal  Tip 
Ore"  of  Jameson,  or  oxyde  of  tin.  (  Vid.  Stat 
num.)' 

PLYNTE'RIA  (from  nXvvuv,  to  washy  was  a  tes 
tival  celebrated  at  Athens  every  year  on  the  25t'i 
of  Thargelion,  in  honour  of  Athena,  surnamed  Aglau- 
ros,a  whose  temple  stood  on  the  Acropolis  3  The 
day  of  this  festival  was  at  Athens  among  the  uto- 
(jipddec,  or  dies  nefasti ;  for  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
was  surrounded  by  a  rope,  to  preclude  all  communi- 
cation with  it  ;*  her  statue  was  stripped  of  its  gai 
ments  and  ornaments  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
them,  and  was  in  the  mean  while  covered  over  to 
conceal  it  from  the  sight  of  man.8  The  persons 
who  performed  this  service  were  called  irpaijiep-yi- 
(foi6  The  city  was  therefore,  so  to  speak,  on  tms 
day  without  its  protecting  divinity,  and  any  under- 
taking commenced  on  it  was  believed  to  be  neces- 
sarily unsuccessful.  A  procession  was  also  held  on 
the  day  of  the  Plynteria,  in  which  a  quantity  of  dried 
figs,  called  fiyr/Topia,  were  carried  about.'  Other 
particulars  are  not  known. 

PLU'TEUS  was  applied  in  military  affairs  to  two 
different  objects  :  1.  A  kind  of  shed,  made  of  hur- 
dles and  covered  with  raw  hides,  which  could  be 
moved  forward  by  small  wheels  attached  to  it,  and 
under  which  the  besiegers  of  a  town  made  their  ap- 
proaches.9 2.  Boards  or  planks  placed  on  the  val- 
lum of  a  camp,  on  movable  towers  or  other  military 
engines,  as  a  kind  of  roof  or  covering  for  the  pro 
tection  of  the  soldiers.9 

The  word  pluteus  was  also  applied  to  any  boaro 
used  for  the  purpose  of  protection  or  enclosure,  a«, 
for  instance,  to  the  board  at  the  head  of  a  bed.10 

PNEUMAT'ICI  (ilvevjiarmo'i),  a  medical  sent, 
founded  at  Rome  by  Athenaeus  of  Oilicia  in  the  time 
of  Nero  and  Vespasian,  about  A.D.  69."  This  was 
at  the  time  when  the  Method  ici  enjoyed  their  great- 
est reputation,  from  whom  the  Pneumatici  differed 
principally  in  that,  instead  of  the  mixture  of  primi- 
tive atoms  (byKoi),  they  admitted  an  active  principle 
of  immaterial  nature,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  itvevfia,  spirit.  This  principle  was  the  cause  ol 
health  or  disease,  and  from  this  word  they  derived 
their  name.  It  is  from  Galen  alone  that  we  learn 
the  doctrines  of  the  founder  of  the  Pneumatici,  for 
of  his  numerous  writings  only  a  few  fragments  re- 
main preserved  by  Oribasius.  The  theory  of  Plato 
had  already  laid  the  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of 
this  ethereal  substance,  of  which  Aristotle  was  the 
first  who  gave  a  clear  idea,  in  describing  the  ways 
by  which  the  irveijfia  is  introduced  into  the  body  and 
the  sanguineous  system.  The  Stoics  developed  it 
still  more,  and  applied  it  to  the  explanation  of  the 
functions  of  the  body  ;  and  Erasistratus  and  his  suc- 
cessors had  made  the  ivvtifia  act  a  great  part  in  the 
animal  economy,  whether  in  health  or  disease.  This 
doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  Pneumatici  could  not  be 
regarded  as  new.  Galen,  who  gives  the  above  his- 
tory of  it,  asserts1"  that  the  Stoics  followed  the  steps 
of  Aristotle  with  respect  to  Physiology.  The  found- 
ation, however,  of  the  sect  of  the  Methodici  appears 
to  have  done  away  with  much  of  the  consideration 

1.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  96.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiv.,  47.— Isid.,  Ong  ,  xvi, 
21 —Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.  Wl6\v65o;.)—  2.  (Plut.,  Alcib.,  34  — 
Harpocr.  et  Suidas,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Herod.,  viii.,  53.—  HesyUi.,  8.  ». 
TMuvrripia.)  —  4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  141.)  — 5.  (Plut.,  1.  c— 
Xen.,  Hellen.,  i.,  4,  v  12.)  — 6.  (Plut.,  1.  c— Hesych.,  s.  v.)— 7 
(Etymol.  Maprn.— Hesych.,  s.  v.  'Hyjjropi'a.)— 8.  (Fest.us,  s  v.— 
Voffet.,  iv.  15. — Liv.,  xxxiv.,  17.)— 9.  (Festus,  s.  v. — C<es.,  Bell 
Gall.,  vii.,'2S,  41,  72.)— 10.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  26.)— 11.  (Galen,  fr 
Diff.  Puis.,  iv.,  10,  p.  749,  torn,  viii ,  ed.  Kuhn.)— 12  (De  Faenlt 
Nataral.,  ii.,  c.  4,  p.  92,  torn,  ii  1 
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wticn  the  theory  of  the  rrvevfia  had  formerly  enjoy- 
ed. Those  physicians  who  would  not  follow  the 
sect  of  the  Methodici  chose  that  which  revived  the 
nvevua,  in  order  to  oppose  to  the  former  sect  a  firm- 
ly-established principle,  and  agreed  in  that,  as  upon 
various  other  points,  with  the  Stoics.1  They  thought 
especially  that  logic  was  indispensable  to  the  per- 
fection of  science  ;  for  in  many  cases  they  disputed 
3imply  about  names,  and  Galen  tells  us'  that  the 
Pneumatici  would  rather  have  betrayed  their  coun- 
try than  abjured  their  opinions.  Like  the  greater 
part  of  the  Stoics  of  his  time,  Athenaeus  had  adopt- 
ed all  the  doctrines  of  the  Peripatetics.3  What  un- 
'euiably  proves  it  is,  that,  besides  the  doctrine  of 
the  pneuma,  he  developed  the  theory  of  the  elements, 
much  more,  at  least,  than  the  Methodici  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  He  recognised  in  the  four  known 
elements  the  positive  qualities  (tzowtvc )  of  the  ani- 
mal body ;  but  he  often  regarded  them  as  real  sub- 
stances, and  gave  to  the  whole  of  them  the  name 
of  Nature  of  Man.*  Although  the  followers  of  this 
doctrine  attributed,  in  general,  the  greater  number 
of  diseases  to  the  pneuma,*  nevertheless  they  paid 
at  the  same  time  great  attention  to  the  mixture  of 
the  elements.  The  union  of  heat  and  moisture  is 
the  most  suitable  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
Heat  and  dryness  give  rise  to  acute  diseases,  cold 
and  moisture  produce  phlegmatic  affections,  cold 
and  dryness  give  rise  to  melancholy.  Everything 
dries  up  and  becomes  cold  at  the  approach  of  death  6 
It  cannot  be  denied,  says  Sprengel,'  that  the  Pneu- 
matici rendered  great  services  to  pathology,  and  dis- 
covered several  new  diseases.  It  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  carried  their  subtleties  too  far 
Thus,  for  instance,  they  established  many  more 
kinds  of  fever  than  there  really  exist  in  nature." 
But  their  taste  for  subtleties  shows  itself  nowhere 
more  than  in  their  doctrine  of  the  pulse,  which  was 
more  complex  than  that  of  any  other  sect.  They 
commonly  defined  it  to  be  an  alternate  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  arteries,  and  attributed  this 
latter  motion  to  the  attraction  and  separation  of  the 
pneuma  or  spirit,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle,  passes  from  the  heart  into  the  great  arte- 
ries.' The  diastole  or  dilatation  pushes  forward  the 
spirit,  and  the  systole  or  contraction  draws  it  back, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  respiratory  organs  contract 
in  drawing  in  the  breath  and  dilate  in  letting  it  out.10 
The  Pneumatici  did  not  occupy  themselves  at  all 
with  the  causes  which  produced  the  changes  in  the 
pulse,  but  confined  themselves  to  collecting  observa- 
tions to  serve  as  a  basis  for  their  prognostic.11 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  physicians  that  belong- 
ed to  the  sect  of  the  Pneumatici:  Archigenes,11  He- 
rodotus,1* /Egthinus,14  Magnus,1'  Theodorus.1'  To 
these  the  name  of  Aretseus  has  been  added  by  \je 
Clerc,"  Wigan,1'  Barchusen,1'  Schtilze,"  and  Mai- 
ler ;'dl  but  the  passages  brought  forward  in  sup|xirt  of 
this  opinion  (for  it  rests  only  on  internal  evidence)  are 
considered  to  be  insufficient  to  prove  the  point  by  Pet- 
it, *'  Osterhausen,"  and  Ackennann  **  Sprengel" 

1.  [Galen,  De  Different.  Puln.  in  ,  p.  642,  torn,  vni.)— 2.  (De 
Different.  Puli  .  u  ,  p.  630.)-. 3.  (Galen,  De  Semine,  ii.,  c.  2,  p. 
it'},  Mq.,  torn  iv.)— 4.  (Id..  Element.,  i.,  p  457,  torn,  i.)— 5. 
(P«r>iil.i-<;.tli-u.  Intiud.,  p.  699,  Uim.  nv.)— 6.  (Calen,  De  Teni- 
Mlta,  i.,  c.  3,  f>.  522,  tool,  i.)— 7.  II  -'  do  la  Med.)— 8.  (Id., 
bo  Different.  Fcl.r.,  ii.,  p.  3711.  torn,  rii.) — 0.  (Id.,  De  DifTe  ent. 
Puli.,  iv.,  p  756,  757,  torn,  rhi.) — 10  (Id..  De  I'iu  Pub.,  p.  162, 
torn,  t.)— 11.  (Id.,  De  Different.  Pull.,  ii.,  p.  22,  torn,  vim.)— 12. 

(Pw.i  :•.  <;..l        lntrud.,  c.  9,  p  6(19,  torn,  II*.,  ed.  Kuhn.)  —  13. 

(Id.,  De  Simpl.  Medic.  Temper,  u  Fiicultnt.,  i.,  29,  p.  432.  torn, 
u.  i  el  De  Dm  Pull.,  iv.,  II,  p.  751.  turn,  •m.)-  14  (Id.,  De 
Diagr.oe.  Pull.,  i..  3,  p.  787,  tum.  vin.)  — 15.  (Id.,  De  Different 
Pull  ,  in.,  2,  n.  646,  Lire  vi.  )— 16.  (Diog.  Lnert.,  ii,,  104.)  — 17. 
(Hut.  de  la  Med.,  p.  5(.o,  Ice.,  ed.  1723  )— !8.  (Pr»r.  in  Aril.)— 
19.  (Hut.  Medic  ,  ,,.  269.)— 20  ((.'.impend.  Hut  Medir.,  Hula, 
1774,  p  332.1—21.  (B.blioth.  Medic.  Prnel.,  torn  I.,  p.  192.  A.  ) 
-22.  Il'nefat.  ltd  Comment,  in  Arel.)  — 23.  (Dmert.  lunug  de 
jc'«  Pueuinai.  Medic  Hut..  Allorf,  1791,  8v<> )— 24.  (De  Are- 
•n.  in  MM  Kuhn  )— 25  (H  it  <M  la  Med..  In  ii..  p  f%) 


|  thinks  inat  he  was  brought  up  in  the  principles  ot 
the  Pneumatici,  and  afterward  embraced  those  of 
the  Electici,  as  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  tra 
■  ces  of  the  doctrines  of  the  former  sect  that  exist  ir 
his  works.  For  farther  information  respecting  this 
sect,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Wigan,  Ackermann 
Le  Clerc,  and  Sprengel  (from  whom  the  above  ac 
count  is  principally  abridged),  and  especially  ..etf*- 
hausen,  loc.  ext. 

♦PNIGI'TIS  (TrviyiTic  yh),  Pnigitic  Earth,  so 
called  from  a  village  named  Pnigeus,  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  near  which  it  was  ohtained.  It  consisted 
principally  of  alumine.  "  Dioscorides  describes  the 
Pnigitic  earth  as  resembling  the  Eretrian,  that  is 
as  being  of  a  pale  gray,  cold  to  the  touch,  and  adhe 
ring  so  firmly  to  the  tongue  as  to  hang  to  it  sus- 
pended. Pliny  confirms  this  account.  Galen,  Pau- 
lus  ..Egineta,  and  a  number  of  later  writers,  affirm, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  black,  and  a  tough,  stiff, 
and  viscid  clay.  Agricola  describes  it  as  black, 
dense,  soft,  and  partly  astringent,  partly  acrid."  Sir 
John  Hill,  from  whom  these  remarks  are  taken, 
thinks  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Pnigitic  earth. 
That  the  earlier  one  of  these,  the  true  Pnigitis  of 
the  ancients,  was  a  kind  of  gray  marl ;  and  that 
afterward  a  medicinal  earth  of  another  colour  and 
texture,  a  black,  tough,  and  viscous  clay,  was  found 
in  the  same  vicinity  with  the  former,  and  called  by 
the  same  name.  This  latter  he  makes  the  Pnigitis 
of  Galen  and  subsequent  writers.1 

PNYX.    ( Vid.  Ecclesia,  p.  384.) 

PO'CULUM  was  any  kind  of  drinking-cup.  It 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  crater  or  vessel  in 
which  the  wine  was  mixed  (vid.  Crater),  and  from 
the  cyathus,  a  kind  of  ladle  or  small  cup,  which  was 
used  to  convey  the  wine  from  the  crater  to  the  po- 
culum  or  drinking-cup.  (Vid.  Cyathus.)  Thus 
Horace  :' 

"  Tribus  aut  novcm 
Misr.entor  cyathis  pocula  commodis." 

PODIUM.    (Vid.  Amphitheatrum,  p.  52.) 

*POE  (to!?).  "  Theophrastus  would  seem  to  re- 
strict this  term  sometimes  to  a  particular  genus  ol 
grasses,  like  modern  botanists.  But  Homer,  Hesiod, 
and  the  Greek  writers  in  general,  apply  it  to  all  sorts 
of  herbage.'" 

♦POE'CILIS  (TroacMc),  the  name  of  a  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle.  The  scholiast  on  Theocritus 
makes  it  the  same  as  the  &Kavdlc,  or  Siskin.' 

•POE'OIUUS  (noiKiXoc),  the  name  of  a  fish  men- 
tioned by  Oppian,  and  which  Pennant  suggests  may 
be  the  Si/ualus  canicula.1 

PCENA  (Greek  ■noivf)).  The  Roman  sense  of 
this  word  is  explained  by  Ulpian*  at  the  same  time 
that  he  explains  fraus  and  multa  Fraus  is  gener- 
ally an  offence,  noxa ;  and  poena  is  the  punishment 
of  an  offence,  noxa?  vindicta.  Po?na  is  a  general 
name  for  any  punishment  of  any  offence  ;  multa  is 
the  penalty  of  a  particular  offence,  which  is  now  (ir 
Ulpian's  time)  pecuniary.  Ulpian  says  in  his  time, 
because  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  the  multa 
was  pecuaria,  or  a  certain  number  of  oxen  and 
sheep.'  (Vid.  Lki  Atrrnia  Takpeia,  p  581.)  Ul- 
pian proceeds  to  say  that  poena  mav  affect  a  per- 
son's caput  and  existimatio,  that  is,  poena  may  he 
loss  of  citizenship  and  minima  A  multa  was  im- 
posed according  to  circumstances,  and  us  amount 
was  determined  by  the  pleasure  of  hint  who  inr 
posed  it.  A  pepna  was  only  indicted  when  it  was 
imposed  by  some  lex  or  some  other  legal  authority 
(quo  alio  jure).    When  no  poena  was  imposed  thet 


I.  (Dnw/.r.,  r.,  176  —  M  il.  Nat  Hist.,  p  35.)  -  t.  (Cann. 
in.,  19,  II.)— 3.  (Thenphr.,  H  P.,  i.,  JLA,  —  Id  lb.,  TiL,  S,  5.- 
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«  multa  or  penalty  might  hp  ;nflicted.  Every  person 
who  had  jurisdictio  (this  seems  to  be  the  right  read- 
ing instead  of  judicatio)  could  impose  a  multa,  and 
these  were  magistratus  and  presides  provinciarum. 
A  poena  might  be  inflicted  by  any  one  who  was  in- 
trusted with  the  judicial  prosecution  of  the  offence 
to  which  it  was  affixed.  The  le*.al  distinction  be- 
tween pcena  and  multa  is  not  *i*-tys  observed  by 
the  Roman  writers. 

POLEMAR'CHUS  ^otenapxoc).  An  account  of 
the  factious  of  the  Athenian  magistrate  of  this 
name  is  given  under  Arch<.in.  Athens,  however, 
was  not  the  only  state  of  Greece  which  had  officers 
so  called.  We  read  of  them  at  Sparta  and  in  va- 
rious cities  of  Boeotia.  As  their  name  denotes, 
they  were  originally  and  properly  connected  with 
military  affairs,  being  intrusted  either  with  the  com- 
mand of  armies  abroad,  or  the  superintendence  of 
the  war  department  at  home :  sometimes  with  both. 
The  polemarchs  of  Sparta  appear  to  have  ranked 
next  to  the  king  when  on  actual  service  abroad,  and 
were  generally  of  the  royal  kindred  or  house  (yi- 
voc).1  They  commanded  single  morae,'  so  that 
they  would  appear  to  have  been  six  in  number,* 
and  sometimes  whole  armies.*  They  also  formed 
part  of  the  king's  council  in  war,  and  of  the  royal 
escort  called  da/ioaia*  and  were  supported  or  rep- 
resented by  the  officers  called  avfityopeic..*  The 
polemarchs  of  Sparta  had  also  the  superintendence 
of  the  public  tables :  a  circumstance  which  admits 
of  explanation  from  the  fact  that  Lycurgus  is  said 
to  have  instituted  the  syssitia  for  the  purposes  of 
war,  and,  therefore,  as  military  divisions,  so  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  would  eat  and  fight  in  the  same 
company.7  But,  in  addition  to  their  military  func- 
tions and  the  duties  connected  therewith,  the  pole- 
marchs of  Sparta  had  a  civil  as  well  as  a  certain 
extent  of  judicial  power,8  in  which  respect  they  re- 
sembled the  apx<>>v  ■KoX.e/iapxoc;  at  Athens.  In  Boeo- 
tia, also,  there  were  magistrates  of  this  name.  At 
Thebes,  for  instance,  there  appears  to  have  been 
two,  perhaps  elected  annually,  and,  from  what  hap- 
pened when  Phoebidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander, seized  the  Cadmeia  or  citadel  of  Thebes 
(B.C.  382),  we  may  infer  that  in  times  of  peace  they 
were  invested  with  the  chief  executive  power  of  the 
state  and  the  command  of  the  city,  having  its  mil- 
itary force  under  their  orders.9  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  confounded  with  the  Boeotarchs.  At 
Thespiae,  also,10  there  were  officers  of  this  name, 
and  likewise  inCEtolia11  and  Arcadia.  AtCynaetha, 
in  the  latter  country,  the  gates  of  the  city  were  in- 
trusted to  the  special  care  of  the  polemarchs  :  they 
had  to  keep  guard  by  them  in  the  daytime,  and  to 
close  them  at.  night,  and  the  keys  were  always  kept 
in  their  custody. 13 

*POLEMO'NIUM  (noXepuviov),  a  species  of 
plant;  most  probably,  as  Adams  thinks,  the  Pole- 
monium  cmruleum.  The  same  authority  makes  the 
popular  name  to  be  Greek  Valerian." 

POLE'TAI  (-Kuli/Tai),  a  board  of  ten  officers  or 
magistrates  (for  they  are  called  apxv  by  Harpocra- 
tion),  whose  duty  it  was  to  grant  leases  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  and  mines,  and  also  to  let  the  revenues 
arising  from  the  customs,  taxes,  confiscations,  and 
forfeitures.  Of  such  letting  the  word  nulieiv  (not 
uiaOavv)  was  generally  used,  and  also  the  correla- 
tive words  hveiodai  and  nptaodai.  Their  official 
place  of  business  was  called  Ttultirripiov.  One  was 
chosen  from  each  tribe.  A  chairman  presided  at 
their  meetings  (inpvrdveve).    In  the  letting  of  the 
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revenue  they  were  assisted  by  the  managers  of  the 
theoric  fund  (to  deupacov),  and  thi  v  acted  under  the 
authority  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred.  *.<■  exei 
cised  a  general  control  over  the  financal  depart 
ment  of  the  administration.  Resident  aliens,  who 
did  not  pay  their  residence  tax  (/xeTo'tKiov).  were 
summoned  before  them,  and,  if  found  to  have  com 
mitted  default,  were  sold  in  a  room  called  iruhrrii 
piov  tov  (utolklov.1  Other  persons  who  had  for- 
feited their  freedom  to  the  state  were  also  sold  bj 
the  nuXfiTai,  as  foreigners  who  had  been  convicted 
of  usurping  the  rights  of  citizenship.1 

*POL'ION  (ndXiov),  a  plant,  which  has  been  gen 
erally  considered  to  be  the  Teucrtum  Polium,  a  spe 
cies  of  Germander.  "  Sprengel  and  Stackhouse, 
however,"  remarks  Adams,  "  agree  in  preferring  the 
Teucrtum  Creticum.  Schneider  is,  notwithstanding, 
disposed  to  agree  with  Columna  in  referring  it  to 
the  Santolina  chamacyparissus,  or  Cypress-leaved 
Lavender  Cotton.  This  last  we  are  rather  disposed 
to  hold  as  one  of  the  species  of  uBporovov  described 
by  Dioscorides."3 

POLITEIA,  POLITES  (iroTureia,  ™XitVc).  (Vid. 
Civitas,  Greek.) 

POLLICA'RIS.    (  Vid.  Pes,  p.  762.) 

POLLICITA'TIO     (Vid.  Obi.igationes,  p.  676.) 

POLLINCTO'RES.    ( Vid.  Funos,  p.  459.) 

POL'OS  (7rdAof).    (Vid  Horologium.) 

♦POLYCARPUM  (TTolvnapirov),  a  plant,  the  Po 
lygonum  Persicaria* 

♦POLYG'ALON  (noXvyalov),  \te  I  cA,g*l*  »wia- 
ra,  or  Butterwort.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opimtn  Jf 
Tragus,  who  is  followed  by  Sprengel.* 

♦POLYGON' ATON  {-noXvyovaTov),  a  species  of 
plant,  the  common  name  of  which,  according  to 
Stephens  and  Bauhin,  is  Solomon's  Seal.  Sprengel 
also  agrees  in  referring  it  to  the  Convallaria  mtUi- 
flora* 

*POLYG'ONUM  (noXvyovov),  a  plant.  "The 
-rcoMyovov  afi^er  of  Dioscorides  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  Polygonum  aviculare,  or  Knot  Grass. 
The  7r.  &ij}Lv  is  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  Polygo- 
num maritimum.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  how- 
ever,  that  nearly  all  the  older  authorities,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Matthiolus,  Dodonaeus,  and  Bauhin,  make 
the  latter  to  have  been  the  Hippuris  vulgaris,  at 
Mare's  Tad  The  itokvyovov  is  the  Sanguinaria  of 
Pliny  '" 

POLYMITA.    (Vid.  Tela  ) 

♦POL  YPUS  (iroMirovc  or  iruXwnoe),  the  Polypus 
Several  species  of  the  Polypus  are  described  by  Ar- 
istotle, most  of  which  are  to  be  referred  to  the  ge- 
nus Hydra  of  Linnaeus.  The  H  mndis  is  its  most 
remarkable  species.  The  ancient  writers  use  the 
general  term  polypus  in  speaking  of  these  animals, 
but  modern  naturalists  employ  the  appellation  octo- 
pus, as  specifying  more  distinctly  a  particular  class, 
and  the  name  polypus  is  now  exclusively  assigned 
to  a  tribe  of  the  radiata.  "  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  ancient  writers,  affirm  that  this  animal 
issues  from  the  water,  and  that  it  sometimes  visits 
the  land  ;  avoiding,  however,  all  the  smooth  places. 
^Elian  and  Athenaeus  add  that  it  can  also  mount 
on  trees !  It  appears  that  the  octopi  make  theii 
principal  food  of  Crustacea,  as  Aristotle  observed 
long  ago.  They  also  feed  on  conchyliferous  mol- 
lusca  ;  and  Pliny  relates  concerning  them  the  trick, 
which  has  also  been  attributed  to  apes,  of  placing  a 
little  stone  between  the  two  valves  of  oysters,  ef 
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which  taey  an  extremely  fond,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  closing,  and  that  then  they  extract  the 
flesh.  But  how  could  an  octopus  take  up  a  little 
stone  and  place  it  so  adroitly,  even  supposing  that 
th"  semi-hiatus  of  the  oyster,  continually  filled  by 
he  tentacular  cirrhi  of  the  edges  of  its  mantle, 
would  permit  it  1  It  has  been  asserted,  absurdly 
enough,  that  the  octopus,  when  pushed  by  hunger, 
trill  gnaw  its  own  arms,  which  possess  the  singular 
property  of  shooting  forth  again.  But  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  more  justly  attribute  the  fact  of  octopi  being 
often  found  which  have  some  fewer  appendages  than 
nsual,  to  their  having  been  eaten  off  by  the  conger 
eels.  We  are  ignorant  respecting  the  full  size  to 
which  the  octopi  may  attain.  We  find  in  the  reci- 
tals of  certain  travellers,  and  even  of  some  natural- 
ists, that  a  species  exists  to  which  the  name  of 
Kraken  has  been  given,  which  arrives  at  an  im- 
measurable bulk,  so  as  to  resemble  an  island  when 
it  approaches  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  to  over- 
Bet  the  largest  vessel  under  full  sail  when  it  be- 
comes entangled  in  their  cordage.  But  we  may 
be  assured,  without  any  fear  of  deceiving  ourselves, 
that  this  is  but  an  exaggeration  of  what  has  been 
said  by  the  ancients,  especially  Pliny,  concerning  an 
octopus,  which,  according  to  Trebius,  had  a  head 
of  the  size  of  a  barrel  containing  fifteen  amphorae, 
and  whose  tentacular  appendages,  which,  as  well  as 
the  head,  were  presented  to  Lucullus,  were  thirty 
feet  in  length,  knotted  like  clubs,  and  so  thick  that 
*  man  could  scarcely  embrace  them  round  .  the 
tuckers  resembled  basins,  and  the  teeth  were  in  pro- 
portion. All  that  was  preserved  of  the  body  weigh- 
ed seven  hundred  pounds  There  are  other  traits 
still  more  curious  in  the  history  of  this  most  mar- 
vellous octopus.  It  was  observed  at  Castera,  in 
B*tica,  in  Spain,  and  was  accustomed  to  come  forth 
from  the  sea  into  the  depots  for  salted  fish,  &c,  and 
to  devour  those  provisions  The  pertinacity  of  its 
robbenes  at  length  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
seepers  ,  they  built  very  lofty  palisades,  but  all  in 
vain  ,  this  persevering  polypus  succeeded  in  getting 
over  them  by- taking  advantage  of  a  neighbouring 
tree,  so  that  it  could  not  be  taken  but  by  the  saga- 
city of  the  dogs,  which,  having  marked  it  one  night 
as  it  was  returning  to  the  sea,  intimated  the  afTair 
to  the  keepers,  who  were  struck  with  terror  and  as- 
tonishment at  the  novelty  of  this  tremendous  spec- 
tacle In  truth,  the  animal  was  of  an  immeasura- 
ble bulk  ,  its  colour  was  changed  by  the  action  of 
the  brine,  and  it  exhaled  a  most  intolerable  odour. 
Nevertheless,  after  a  desperate  combat  with  the 
dogs,  which  Pliny  depicts  with  all  the  vigour  of  his 
poetical  style,  and  by  the  efforts  of  men  armed  with 
tridents,  it  was  at  last  killed,  and  the  head  was 
brought  to  Lucullus.  1  hi  also  tells  us  that,  in 
the  course  of  time,  these  animals  arrive  at  a  most 
extraordinary  bulk,  so  as  to  equal  in  size  the  largest 
cetacea  On  this  subject  he  favours  us  with  a  story 
pretty  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Trebius,  ol  a  poly- 
pus which,  having  devastated  the  magazines  of 
the  Iberian  merchants,  was  besieged  by  a  great  num- 
ber ot  persons,  and  cut  in  pieces  with  hatchets,  just 
in  the  same  style  that  woodmen  cut  down  the  thick 
branches  of  trees  Aristotle,  indeed,  tells  us  there 
are  (mlypi  whose  arms  are  as  much  as  five  cubits 
in  length,  which  would  make  above  seven  feet 
But  this  is  a  loog  way  behind  the  narrations  of  Tre- 
lius  and  .Elian,  and  falls  still  shorter  of  the  won 
lers  ot  the  Northern  romances  concerning  their 
kraken  The  ancient*  tell  us  that  the  octopi  are 
the  enemies  of  the  lobsters,  which  dread  them,  while 
they  are  themselves  pursued  by  the  murVIW,  whirtl 
devour  their  arms  They  likewise  inlorm  us  thai 
their  bite  is  stronger  than  that  ol  the  sepia-,  but  not 
(in  venomous    /Elian  adds,  that  it  is  said  by  hsher 


men  that  the  octopi  are  attracted  to  the  Isnd  by  the 
fruit  of  the  olive-tree."1 

♦POMAT'IAS  (Trufiartac),  a  species  of  esculerl 
Snail,  mentioned  by  Dioscorides.  It  is  t_ie  Heln 
Pomatia.1 

POMCE'RIUM.  This  word  is  compounded  of 
post  and  mnrium  (munis),  in  the  same  manner  as 
pomeridiem  of  post  and  meridiem,  and  thus  signifies 
a  line  running  by  the  walls  of  a  town  [pone  or  post 
muros).  But  the  walls  of  a  town  here  spoken  of  are 
not  its  actual  walls  or  fortifications,  but  symbolical 
walls,  and  the  course  of  the  pomoerium  itself  was 
marked  by  stone  pillars  (eppx  pomaerii*)  erected  at 
certain  intervals.  The  custom  of  making  a  pomoe- 
rium was  common  to  the  Latins  and  Etruscans,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  in  the  earliest 
times,  when  a  town  was  to  be  founded,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  A  bullock  and  a  heifer  were  yoked  to  a 
plough,  and  a  furrow  was  drawn  around  the  place 
which  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  new  town  in  such 
a  manner  that  all  the  clods  fell  inward.  The  little 
mound  thus  formed  was  the  symbolical  wall,  and 
along  it  ran  the  pomoerium,  within  the  compass  of 
which  alone  the  city-auspices  (auspicia  vrbana)  could 
be  taken.*  That  the  actual  walls  or  fortifications 
of  a  town  ran  near  it  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
though  the  pomoerium  might  either  be  within  or 
without  them.  This  custom  was  also  followed  in 
the  building  of  Rome,  and  the  Romans  afterward 
observed  it  in  the  establishment  of  their  colonies. 
The  sacred  line  of  the  Roman  pomoerium  did  noi 
prevent  the  inhabitants  from  building  upon  or  taking 
into  use  any  place  beyond  it,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  leave  a  certain  space  on  each  side  of  it  unoccu- 
pied, so  as  not  to  unhallow  it  by  profane  use.*  Thus 
we  find  that  the  Aventine,  although  inhabited  from 
early  times,  was  for  many  centuries  not  included 
within  the  pomcerium.*  The  whole  space  included 
in  it  was  called  agcr  effalus  or  fines  effati.  The  po- 
moerium of  Rome  was  not  the  same  at  all  times  ; 
as  the  city  increased  the  pomoerium  also  was  ex- 
tended, but  this  extension  could,  according  to  an- 
cient usage,  only  be  made  by  such  men  as  had  by 
their  victories  over  foreign  nations  increased  the 
boundaries  of  the  Empire,'  and  neither  could  a  po- 
moerium be  formed  nor  altered  without  the  augur* 
previously  consulting  the  will  of  the  gods  by  augu 
ry,  whence  the  jus  pomozrii  of  the  augurs.*  The  lb* 
mula  of  the  prayer  which  the  augurs  performed  on 
such  occasions,  and  which  was  repeated  after  them 
by  the  people  who  attended,  is  preserved  in  Festus.* 

The  original  pomcerium  of  Romulus  ran,  accord- 
ing to  Gellius,"  around  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  but 
the  one  which  Tacitus11  describes  as  the  pomoerium 
of  Romulus  comprised  a  much  wider  space,  and 
was,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,"  an  enlargement  of  the 
original  compass,  taking  in  a  suburb  or  borough. 
Niebuhr  also  believes  that  pomoerium  properly  de- 
notes a  suburb  taken  into  the  city.  The  Romulian 
pomcerium,  according  to  Tacitus,  ran  from  the 
Forum  Boarium  (the  arch  of  Septimiua  Severus; 
through  the  valley  of  the  Circus  so  as  to  include 
the  ara  maxima  Herculis ;  then  along  the  foot  ol 
the  Palatine  to  the  ara  Consi,  and  thence  from  the 
Septizoninm  to  the  curia;  veteres(a  little  below  the 
baths  of  Trajan),  along  the  top  of  the  Velia  to  the 
Sacellum  Larium,  and  lastly  by  the  Via  Sacra  to 
the  Forum     From  the  eastern  side  of  the  Forum  to 
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flie  Velabrun  ihtre  was  a  swamp,  sc  that  Tacitus 
does  rot  mention  the  line  of  the  pomcerium  here. 
Servius  Tullius  again  extended  the  pomcerium,1 
but  the  Aventine  was  not  included,  either  because 
the  auspices  here  taken  by  Remus  had  been  unfa- 
vourable, or,  which  is  more  probable,  because  there 
stood  on  this  hill  the  temple  of  Diana,  the  common 
sanctuary  of  the  Latins  and  Romans.2  The  Aven- 
tine did  not  become  included  within  the  pomcerium 
until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.3  Dionys- 
us* states  that,  down  to  his  time,  nobody  had  ex- 
tended the  pomcerium  since  the  time  of  King  Ser- 
vius, although  we  know  from  authentic  sources  that 
at  least  Augustus  enlarged  the  pomcerium,5  and 
the  same  is  said  of  Sulla  and  J.  Caesar.6  The  last 
who  extended  the  pomcerium  of  Rome  was  the 
Emperor  Aurelwn,  after  he  had  enlarged  the  walls 
of  the  city.7 

POMPA  (no/inr/),  a  solemn  procession,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  a  funeral,  triumph,  &c.8  It  is,  howev- 
er, more  particularly  applied  to  the  grand  proces- 
sion with  which  the  games  of  the  circus  commen- 
ced (Pompa  Circensis).    (  Vid  Circus,  p.  255.) 

POMPELE  LEGES.    ( Vid.  Lex,  p.  584,  585.) 

*POMPH'OLYX  (no/ifolvZ).  "  Pompholyx,'' 
says  Charras,  "  is  a  white,  light  powder,  that  sticks 
upon  the  tops  of  furnaces  where  they  melt  and  re- 
fine copper,  like  flour  of  meal,  and  sometimes  little 
poulses  or  blisters.  They  call  it  Nil  or  Nihili. 
Tutia  comes  from  the  same  copper  and  at  the  same 
lime  as  the  pompholyx,  but  the  weight  of  it  caus- 
3S  it  to  stick  about  the  lower  part  of  the  furnaces. 
The  Greeks  call  Tutia  by  the  name  of  Spodium.'" 
Hardouin,  as  Adams  remarks,  gives  it  the  French 
lame  of  "  Lafieur  de  la  Calamine."  Blancard  gives 
it  the  English  name  of  "The  White  Tutty,"  but  it 
is  generally  called  "  Brown  Ashes"  or  "  White 
Calamy"  in  English.9 

*P0MP'1LUS  (tto/j-ttIXoc),  a  species  of  fish,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Coryphana  Pumpilus.  It  is  of  a  rare 
kind,  and,  according  to  Rondelet,  is  sometimes  sold 
for  Spanish  mackerel.  Athenajus  calls  it  the  tepbc 
ix^vc.    Oppian  makes  it  the  kuXIixOvc.10 

PONS.    {Vid.  Bridge.) 

PO'NTIFEX.  The  origin  of  this  word  is  ex- 
plained in  various  ways.  Q.  Scaevola,  who  was 
himself  pontifex  maximus,  derived  it  from  posse 
and  facere,  and  Varro  from  pons,  because  the  pon- 
tiffs, he  says,  had  built  the  Pons  Sublicius,  and  af- 
terward frequently  restored  it,  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  perform  sacrifices  on  each  side  of  the  Ti- 
ber.11 This  statement  is,  however,  contradicted  by 
the  tradition  which  ascribes  the  building  of  the  Pons 
Sublicius  to  Ancus  Marcius,13  at  a  time  when  the 
pontiffs  had  long  existed  and  borne  this  name. 
Gottling' 1  thinks  that  pontifex  is  only  another  form 
for  pompifex,  which  would  characterize  the  pontiffs 
only  as  the  managers  and  conductors  of  public  pro- 
cessions and  solemnities.  But  it  seems  far  more 
probable  that  the  word  is  formed  from  pons  and 
facere  (in  the  signification  of  the  Greek  jie&iv,  to 
perform  a  sacrifice),  and  that,  consequently,  it  signi- 
fies the  priests  who  offered  sacrifices  upon  the 
bridge.  The  ancient  sacrifice  to  which  the  name 
thus  alludes  is  that  of  the  Argeans  on  the  sacred 
or  Sublician  bridge,  which  is  described  by  Dionys- 


1.  (Liv.,  i.,  44.— Dionys.,  iv.,  13.)— 2.  (Gell.,  1.  c— Varro,  De 
".ing-  Lat.,  iv.,  p.  14,  ed.  Bip.)— 3.  (Gell.,  1.  c— Tacit.,  Annal , 
xii.,  23.1—4.  (1.  c.)— 5.  (Bunsen,  1.  c,  p.  139.)— 6.  (Tacit.,  An- 
nal., 1.  c  —Gell.,  1.  c. — Fest.,  s.  v.  Prosi murium. — Cic.  ad  Att., 
riii.,  20.— Dion  Cass.,  xliii.,  50  ;  xliv.,  49.)— 7.  (Fl.  Vopisc,  Div. 
Aurel.,  51.)  — 8.  (Cic,  Pro  Mil.,  13.— Suet.,  Jul.,  37,  &c.)—  9. 
(Dioscor.,  v.,  183.— Hardouin  ad  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  33.— Blan- 
card, Lex.  Mid. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 10.  (^Elian,  N.  A.,  ii., 
15.— Id.  ib.,  xv  ,  23.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxi.,  11.— Oppian,  i.,  185.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 11.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  iv.,  p.  24, 
*c,  ed.  Bip.)— 12.  (Liv.,  i.,  33.)— 13.  (Gesch.  d.  Rdm.  Staatav., 
».  173.) 
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ins.'  (Compare  Argei.)  Greek  writers  sometimes 
translate  the  word,  and  call  the  pontiffs  )  TfvpoTrowi. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  formed  the  most  illustrious 
among  the  great  colleges  of  priests.  Their  institu 
tion,  like  that  of  all  important  matters  of  religion, 
was  ascribed  to  Numa.2  The  number  cf  pontiffs 
appointed  by  this  king  was  four,3  and  at  their  head 
was  the  pontifex  maximus,  who  is  generally  not 
included  when  the  number  of  pontiffs  is  mentioned 
Cicero,*  however,  includes  the  pontifex  maximus 
when  he  says  that  Numa  appointed  five  pontiffs 
Niebuhr5  supposes,  with  great  probability,  that  the 
original  number  of  four  pontiffs  (not  deluding  the 
pontifex  maximus)  had  reference  to  '.he  two  earli 
est  tribes  of  the  Romans,  the  Ramnes  and  Tities 
so  that  each  tribe  was  represented  by  two  pontiffs 
In  the  year  B.C.  300,  the  Ogulnian  law  raised  the 
number  of  pontiffs  to  eight,  or,  including  the  ponti 
fex  maximus,  to  nine,  and  four  of  them  were  to  be 
plebeians.6  The  pontifex  maximus,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  a  patrician  down  to  the  year  B.C.  254, 
when  Tib.  Coruncanius  was  the  first  plebeian  who 
was  invested  with  this  dignity.7  This  number  of 
pontiffs  remained  for  a  long  time  unaltered,  until,  in 
81  B.C.,  the  dictator  Sulla  increased  it  to  fifteen,' 
and  J.  Ciesar  to  sixteen.9  In  both  these  changes 
the  pontifex  maximus  is  included  in  the  number 
During  the  Empire  the  number  varied,  though,  on 
the  whole,  fifteen  appears  to  have  been  the  regular 
number. 

The  mode  of  appointing  the  pontiffs  was  also  dif- 
ferent at  different  times.  It  appears  that  alter  their 
institution  by  Numa,  the  college  had  the  right  of 
co-optation,  that  is,  if  a  member  of  the  college  died 
(for  all  the  pontiffs  held  their  office  for  life),  the 
members  met  and  elected  a  successor,  who,  aftei 
his  election,  was  inaugurated  by  the  augurs.10  This 
election  was  sometimes  called  captio.'1  In  the 
year  212  B.C.,  Livy,a  speaks  of  the  election  of  a 
pontifex  maximus  in  the  comitia  (probably  the  co- 
mitia  tributa)  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  appointing 
this  high-priest.  But,  in  relating  the  events  of  the 
year  181  B.C.,  he  again  states  that  the  appointment 
of  the  chief  pontiff  took  place  by  the  co-optation  of 
the  college.13  How  these  anomalies  arose  (unless 
Livy  expresses  himself  carelessly)  is  uncertain 
for,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  attempt  to  deprive 
the  college  of  its  right  of  co-optation,  and  to  trans- 
fer the  power  of  election  to  the  people,  was  not 
made  until  the  year  B.C.  145,  by  the  tribune  C.  Li- 
cinius  Crassus ;  but  it  was  frustrated  by  the  prae- 
tor C.  Laelius.16  In  104  B.C.  the  attempt  was 
successfully  repeated  by  the  tribune  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus ;  and  a  law  (lex  Domitia)  was  then 
passed,  which  transferred  the  right  of  electing  the 
members  of  the  great  colleges  of  priests  to  the  peo- 
ple (probably  in  the  comitia  tributa) ,  that  is,  the 
people  elected  a  candidate,  who  was  then  made  a 
member  of  the  college  by  the  co-optatio  of  the 
priests  themselves,  so  that  the  co-optatio,  although 
still  necessary,  became  a  mere  matter  of  form.1* 
The  lex  Domitia  was  repealed  by  Sulla  in  a  lex 
Cornelia  de  Sacerdotiis  (81  B.C.),  which  restored  to 
the  great  priestly  colleges  their  full  right  of  co-op- 
tatio.17 In  the  year  63  B.C.  the  law  of  Sulla  was 
abolished,  and  the  Domitian  law  was  restored,  but 
not  in  its  full  extent ;  for  it  was  npw  determined 
that,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  college  itself  should 
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lominaee  two  candidates,  and  the  people  elect  one 
of  them.  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  augurs, 
and  was  consequently  the  same  in  that  of  the  pon- 
tiffs.1 Julius  Caesar  did  not  alter  this  modified  lex 
Domitia,  but  M.  Anton  ins  again  restored  the  right 
of  co-optatio  to  the  college.2 

The  college  of  pontiffs  had  the  supreme  superin- 
tendence of  all  matters  of  religion,  and  of  things 
wd  persons  connected  with  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate worship.  A  general  outline  of  their  rights  and 
functions  is  given  by  Livy3  and  Dionysius.*  This 
power  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  them  by  Numa  ; 
and  he  also  intrusted  to  their  keeping  the  books 
containing  the  ritual  ordinances,  together  with  the 
obligation  to  give  information  to  any  one  who  might 
consult  them  on  matters  of  religion.  They  had  to 
guard  against  any  irregularity  in  the  observance  of 
religious  rites  that  might  arise  from  a  neglect  of  the 
ancient  customs,  or  from  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign rites.  They  had  not  only  to  determine  in  what 
manner  the  heavenly  gods  should  be  worshipped, 
but  also  the  proper  form  of  burials,  and  how  the 
souls  of  the  departed  (manes)  were  to  be  appeased  ; 
in  like  manner,  what  signs  either  in  lightning  or 
other  phenomena  were  to  be  received  and  attended 
to.  They  had  the  judicial  decision  in  all  matters 
of  religion,  whether  private  persons,  magistrates, 
or  priests  were  concerned  ;  and  in  cases  where  the 
existing  laws  or  customs  were  found  defective  or 
insufficient,  they  made  new  laws  and  regulations 
[decrcta  poiiufuum),  in  which  they  always  followed 
their  own  judgment  ss  to  what  was  consistent  with 
the  existing  customs  and  usages  4  They  watched 
over  the  conduct  of  all  persons  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  sacrifices  or  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
that  is,  over  all  the  priests  and  their  servants. 
The  forms  of  worship  and  of  sacrificing  were  deter- 
mined by  the  pontiffs,  and  whoever  refused  to  obey 
tho;r  injunctions  was  punished  by  them,  for  they 
were  'tram  qua  ad  sacra  et  religiones  pertinent, 
ir.dir.es  et  nndir.es."*  The  pontiffs  themselves  were 
not  subject  to  any  court  of  law  or  punishment, 
and  were  not  responsible  either  to  tht  senate  or  to 
the  people.  The  details  of  these  duties  and  func- 
tions were  contained  in  books  called  libri  pontificii 
or  pontificales,  commentarii  sacrorum  or  sacroruin 
pontificalium,'  which  they  were  said  to  have  re- 
ceived from  Numa,  and  which  were  sanctioned  by 
Ancus  Marcius.  This  king  is  saiil  to  have  made 
public  that  part  of  these  regulations  which  had  ref- 
erence to  the  sacra  publica  and  when,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Republic,  the  wooden  tables  on 
which  these  published  regulations  were  written 
had  fallen  into  decay,  they  were  restored  by  the 
pontifex  maximus  C.  Papirius.*  One  part  of  these 
libri  pontificales  was  called  indigitamenta,  and  con- 
tained the  names  of  the  gods,  as  well  as  the  manner 
in  which  these  names  were  to  be  used  in  public 
worship."1  A  second  part  must  have  contained  the 
formulas  of  the  jus  pontificium."  The  original 
laws  and  regulations  contained  in  these  books  were 
in  the  course  of  time  increased  and  more  accurately 
defined  by  the  decries  of  the  pontiffs,  whe  .ce  per- 
haps their  name  commentarii.11  Another  tradition 
concerning  these  books  stated  that  Numa  commu- 
nicated to  the  pontiffs  their  duties  and  rights  merely 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  that  he  had  buried  the  books 
in  a  stone  chest  on  the  Janiculum.13    These  books 

1  (Ci:.,  Philipp.,  U.,  *.)— S.  (Dion  Can.  xliv.,  53.)— 3.  (i., 
».)— 4.  <ii.,  73.)  — 5.  (Gall.,  H  .28;  i.,  15.)  — B.  (Foal.,  a.  v. 
Miximtn  pontifex.  —  Compare  Cic.,  Ue  Legg., »'-.  8,  12  )— 7 
(Felt  ,i.  t.  Ahum  mi '  Ocnaum.)— 8.  (Lit.,  i.,  32.)— 9.  (Pionya., 
ii  38.)  — 10.  (Srrv  ml  Virg.,  Cnorg.,  I.  21.)  — II.  (Cic,  Dn 
Ropubl.,  u.,31.)-l2.  il  l.  i  ,  II.  N..xvm.,3.-LiT.,  IT..3.-C.r 
Hnit.,  14  )— 13.  ( IM.it.,  Num.,  22.-Plm.,  It.  N.,  xni.,  27  — VbL 
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were  found  in  181  B.C.,  and  one  half  of  them  con 
tained  ritual  regulations  and  tht  jus  pontificium 
and  the  other  half  philosophical  inquiries  on  these 
same  subjects,  and  were  written  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. The  books  were  brought  to  the  praetor  ur- 
banus  Q.  Petilius.  and  tne  senate  ordered  the  latter 
half  to  be  burned,  while  the  former  was  carefully 
preserved.  Respecting  the  nature  and  authenticity 
of  this  story,  see  Hartung,  Die  Relig.  d  Rom  ,  i.,  p 
214.  &c  Concerning  the  annales  maximi  which 
were  kept  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  to  which 
Livy'  applies  the  name  commentarii  pontificum. 
see  Annai.es. 

As  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  pontiffs,  it  must 
first  of  all  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pontiffs  were 
not  priests  of  any  particular  divinity,  but  a  college 
which  stood  above  all  olher  priests,  and  superin- 
tended the  whole  external  worship  of  the  gods.1 
One  of  their  principal  duties  was  the  regulation  of 
the  sacra,  both  publica  and  privata,  and  to  watch 
that  they  were  observed  at  the  proper  times  (foi 
which  purpose  the  pontiffs  had  the  whole  regulation 
of  the  calendar:  vid.  Calendar,  p.  195,  &c.)  and  in 
their  proper  form.  In  the  management  of  the  sacra 
publica  they  were  in  later  times  assisted  in  certain 
performances  by  the  triumviri  epulones  (vid.  Efc- 
loneb),  and  had  in  their  keeping  the  funds  from 
which  the  expenses  of  the  sacra  publica  were  de- 
frayed.   (Kid.  Sacra.) 

The  pontiffs  convoked  the  assembly  of  the  curies 
(comitia  calata  or  curiata)  in  cases  where  priests 
were  to  be  appointed,  and  flamines  or  rex  sacrorum 
were  to  be  inaugurated ;  also  when  wills  were  to 
be  received,  and  when  a  detestatio  sacrorum  and 
adoption  by  adrogatio  took  place.3  (Vid.  Adoptio.) 
Whether  the  presence  of  the  pontiffs,  together  witr 
that  oi  the  augurs  and  two  flamines,  was  necessary 
in  the  comitia  curiata,  also,  in  cases  when  other 
matters  were  transacted,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,4  does 
not  appear  to  be  quite  certain.  The  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  on  one  occasion  the  pontifex  maxi- 
mus was  commanded  by  the  senate  to  preside  at 
the  election  of  tribunes  of  the  people,  is  explained 
by  Niebuhr.* 

As  regards  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs,  magis 
trates  and  priests,  as  well  as  private  individuals 
were  bound  to  submit  to  their  sentence,  provided 
it  had  the  sanction  of  three  members  of  the  col 
lege.'  In  most  cases  the  sentence  of  the  pontiffs 
only  inflicted  a  fine  upon  the  offenders,'  but  the 
person  fined  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  people, 
who  might  release  him  from  the  fine.  In  regard  to 
the  vestal  virgins  and  the  persons  who  committed 
incest  with  them,  the  pontiffs  had  criminal  jurisdic 
I  urn,  and  might  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death  8 
A  man  who  had  violated  a  vestal  virgin  was,  af- 
fording to  an  anfient  law,  scourged  to  death  by  I  he 
pontifex  maximus  in  the  fomitium,  and  it  appears 
that  originally  neither  the  vestal  virgins  nor  the  male 
offenders  in  such  a  case  had  any  right  of  appeal. 
Gottling'  considers  that  they  had  the  right  of  ap- 
peal, but  the  passage  of  Cicero10  to  which  he  re- 
fers does  not  support  his  opinion.  Incest  in  gen- 
eral belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
might  be  punished  with  death."  In  later  times  we 
find  that,  even  in  the  case  of  the  pontiffs  having 
passed  sentence  upon  vestal  virgins,  a  tribune  in- 
terfered, and  induced  the  people  to  appoint  a  quais- 
lor  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fresh  inquiry  into 
the  case ;  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  after 
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this  new  trial  th  sentence  of  the  pontiffs  was  mod- 
ified or  annulled  Such  cases,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  mere  irregularities,  founded  upon  an 
abuse  of  the  tribunitian  power.  In  the  early  times 
the  pontiffs,  as  a  portion  of  the  patricians,  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  civil  as  well  as  religious  law, 
unti)  the  former  was  made  public  by  C.  Flavius. 
(Vid  Actio,  p.  17.)  The  regulations  which  served 
as  a  guide  to  the  pontiffs  in  their  judicial  proceed- 
ings formed  a  large  collection  of  laws,  which  was 
called  the  jus  pontificium,  and  formed  part  of  the 
libri  pontificii.8  (Compare  Jus,  p.  560,  &c.)  The 
new  decrees  which  the  pontiffs  made,  either  on  the 
proposal  of  the  senate,  or  in  cases  belonging  to  the 
Bacra  privata,  or  that  of  private  individuals,  were, 
as  Livy3  says,  innumerable.* 

The  meetings  of  the  college  of  pontiffs,  to  which, 
In  some  instances,  the  liamines  and  the  rex  sacro- 
rum  were  summoned,6  were  held  in  the  curia  regia 
on  the  Via  Sacra,  to  which  was  attached  the  resi- 
dence of  the  pontifex  maximus  and  of  the  rex  sa- 
crorum.'  As  the  chief  pontiff  was  obliged  to  live 
in  a  domus  publica,  Augustus,  when  he  assumed 
this  dignity,  changed  part  of  his  own  house  into  a 
domus  publica.'  All  the  pontiffs  were  in  their  ap- 
pearance distinguished  by  the  conic  cap  called  tu- 
tulus  or  galerus,  with  an  apex  upon  it,  and  the  toga 
praetexta. 

The  pontifex  maximus  was  the  president  of  the 
college,  and  acted  in  its  name,  whence  he  alone  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  cases  in  which  he  must  be 
considered  only  as  the  organ  of  the  college.  He 
was  generally  chosen  from  among  the  most  distin- 
guished persons,  and  such  as  had  held  a  curule 
magistracy,  or  were  already  members  of  the  col- 
lege.8 Two  of  his  especial  duties  were  to  appoint 
(capere)  the  vestal  virgins  and  the  flamines  (vid. 
Vestales,  Flamen),  and  to  be  present  at  every 
marriage  by  confarreatio.  When  festive  games 
were  vowed  or  a  dedication  made,  the  chief  pontiff 
had  to  repeat  over,  before  the  persons  who  made  the 
vow  or  the  dedication,  the  formula  in  which  it  was 
to  be  performed  (pr/eire  verba?).  During  the  period 
of  the  Republic,  when  the  people  exercised  sover- 
eign power  in  every  respect,  we  find  that  if  the 
pontiff,  on  constitutional  or  religious  grounds,  re- 
fused to  perform  this  solemnity,  he  might  be  com- 
pelled by  the  people. 

A  pontifex  might,  like  all  the  members  of  the 
great  priestly  colleges,  hold  any  other  military,  civ- 
il, or  priestly  office,  provided  the  different  offices 
did  not  interfere  with  one  another.  Thus  we  find 
one  and  the  same  person  being  pontiff,  augur,  and 
decemvir  sacrorum;10  instances  of  a  pontifex  max- 
imus being  at  the  same  time  consul  are  very  numer- 
ous.11 But,  whatever  might  be  the  civil  or  military 
office  which  a  pontifex  maximus  held  besides  his 
pontificate,  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy.  The 
first  who  violated  this  law  was  "  Licinius  Cras- 
sus,  in  B.C.  131  ;la  but  after  this  precedent  pontiffs 
seem  to  have  frequently  transgressed  the  law,  and 
Caesar,  though  pontilex  maximus,  went  to  his  prov- 
ince of  Gaul. 

The  college  of  pontiffs  continued  to  exist  until 
the  overthrow  of  paganism  ;13  but  its  power  and  in- 
fluence were  considerably  weakened,  as  the  emper- 
ors, according  to  the  example  of  J  Caesar,  had  the 


1.  (Ascon.  ad  Milon.,  p.  46,  ed.  Orelli.)— 2.  (Cic,  De  Orat., 
\,  43  —Id.  lb.,  iii.,  33.  — Id.,  Pro  Domo,  13.)— 3.  (xxxix.,  16.)— 
4.  (Compare  Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  23. — Macrob.,  Sat.,  iii.,  3. — Di- 
onyn.  Hal.,  ii.,  73.)— 5.  (Cic  ,  De  Harusp.  Resp.,  6.)— 6.  (Suet., 
Jul.,  46.— Serv.  ad  JEn.,  viii.,  363.— Pliri.,  Epist.,  iv.,  11.)— 7. 
(Dion  Cam  ,  liv.,  27.)  —8.  (Liv.,  xxxv.,  5.  —  Id.,  xl.,  42.)  — 9. 
(Liv  ,  v.,  40.— Id.,  ix.,  46.— Id.,  iv.,  27.)— 10.  (Liv.,  xl.,  42.)— 11. 
(Liv.,  xxvin.,  38.  —  Cic,  De  Harusp.  Resp.,  6.  —  Compare  Am- 
>rosch,  "  Studien  und  Andeutungen,"  p.  229,  note  105.)  — 12. 
(Liv.,  Epit.,  lib.  59.-  Val.  Max  ,  viii.,  7,  6.— Oros.,  v.,  10.)— 13. 
lArnol.,  iv.,  35  — Symmach  ,  Eoist.,  ix.,  128,  129.) 
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right  to  appoint  as  many  members  of  the  great  art 

leges  of  priests  as  they  pleased.1  In  addition  tt 
this,  the  emperors  themselves  were  always  chief 
pontiffs,  and,  as  such,  the  presidents  of  the  college, 
hence  the  title  of  pontifex  maximus  (P.  M.  or  PON. 
M.)  appears  on  several  coins  of  the  empeiors.  If 
there  were  several  emperors  at  a  time,  only  one 
bore  the  title  of  pontifex  maximus  ;  but  in  the  year 
A.D.  238,  we  find  that  each  of  the  two  emperon 
Maximus  and  Balbinus  assumed  this  dignity.'  The 
last  traces  of  emperors  being  at  the  same  time  chief 
pontiffs  are  found  in  inscriptions  of  Valentinian, 
Valens,  and  Gratianus.'  From  the  time  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  emperors  no  longer  appear  in  the  dignity 
of  pontiff ;  but  at  last  the  title  was  assumed  by  the 
Christian  bishop  of  Rome. 

There  were  other  pontiffs  at  Rome,  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  minores.  Various  opinions 
have  been  entertained  as  to  what  these  pontificea 
minores  were.  Niebuhr*  thinks  that  they  were 
originally  the  pontiffs  of  the  Luceres  ;  that  they 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  other  pontiffs  as 
the  patres  minorum  gentium  to  the  patres  majorum 
gentium ;  and  that  subsequently,  when  the  meaning 
of  the  name  was  forgotten,  it  was  applied  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  great  college  of  pontiffs.  In  an- 
other passage4  Niebuhr  himself  demonstrates  that 
the  Luceres  were  never  represented  in  the  college 
of  pontiffs,  and  his  earlier  supposition  is  contradict- 
ed by  all  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  who 
mention  the  pontifices  minores.  Livy,*  in  speaking 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  college  of  pontiffs,  adds, 
"  quos  nunc  minores  pontifices  appellant  ;"  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  the  name  pontifices  minores 
was  of  later  introduction,  and  that  it  was  given  to 
persons  who  originally  had  no  claims  to  it,  that  is, 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  pontiffs.  The  only  natuial 
solution  of  the  question  seems  to  be  this.  At  the 
time  when  the  real  pontiffs  began  to  neglect  their 
duties,  and  to  leave  the  principal  business  to  be 
done  by  their  secretaries,  it  became  customary  to 
designate  these  scribes  by  the  name  of  pontifices 
minores.  Macrobius,'  in  speaking  of  minor  pontiffs 
previous  to  the  time  of  Cn.  Flavius,  makes  an 
anachronism,  as  he  transfers  a  name  customary  in 
his  own  days  to  a  time  when  it  could  not  possibly 
exist.  The  number  of  these  secretaries  is  uncer- 
tain :  Cicero8  mentions  the  names  of  three  minor 
pontiffs.  The  name  cannot  have  been  used  4ong 
before  the  end  of  the  Republic,  when  even  chief 
pontiffs  began  to  show  a  disregard  for  their  sacred 
duties,  as  in  the  case  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus  and 
Julius  Caesar.  Another  proof  of  their  falling  off,  in 
comparison  with  former  days,  is,  that  about  the 
same  time  the  good  and  luxurious  living  of  the  pon 
tiffs  became  proverbial  at  Rome.* 

PONTIFI'CIUM  JUS.    (  Vid.  Jos,  p.  560.) 

PONTIFICA'LES  LUDI.    ( Vid.  hum  Pontif. 

GALES.) 

PONTO,  a  Pontoon,  was  a  vessel  used  for  trans- 
porting troops  across  rivers.  We  are  told  that  it 
was  a  kind  of  Gallic  vessel,  but  we  have  no  fart.het 
particulars  respecting  it.10 

POPA.    (  Vid.  Sacrificium  ) 

POPI'NA.    (  Vid.  Caupona,  p.  226.) 

POPULA'RIA.    (Vid.  Amphitheatrum,  p  53.) 

PO'PULUS.    (Vid.  Patricii.) 

POPULIFU'GIA  or  POPLIFU'GIA,  the  day  oi 
the  people's  flight,  was  celebrated  on  the  nones  ol 
July,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition  preserved  bj 


1.  (Dion  Cass.,  xlii.,  51.— Id.,  riiii.,  51.— Id.,  Ii.,  20.-Id.,lm 
17.  — Suet.,  Caes.,  31  )  — 2.  (Capitol.,  Maxim,  et  Balb.,  8.)— S 
(Orelli,  Inscr.,  n.  1117,  1118.)— 4.  (i..  p.  302,  u.  775.)— 5.  (iii. 
p.  411.)— 6.  (xxii.,57— Compare  Jul.  Capitol.,  Opil.  Macrin.  7. 
—7.  (Sat.,  i.,  15.)— 8.  (De  Harusp.  Resp.,  6.)— 9.  (Horat ,  Carm 
ii.,  14,  26,  Ac— Mart.,  xn.,  48,  12.— Macrob.,  Sat,  ii  ,  <M--lt 
(Cies.,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  29.— Gell.,  x.,  25  » 
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Varro,'  in  commemoration  of  the  flight  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  the  inhabitants  of  Ficulea,  Fidenas,  and 
other  places  round  aboit,  appeared  in  arms  against 
Rome  shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  and 
produced  such  a  panic  that  the  Romans  suddenly 
fled  before  them.  Macrobius,1  however,  says  that 
the  populifugia  was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of 
the  flight  of  the  people  before  the  Tuscans,  while 
Dionysius'  refers  its  origin  to  the  flight  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  death  of  Romulus.  Niebuhr*  seems  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  tradition  preserved  by  Varro ; 
hut  the  different  accounts  of  its  origin  given  by  Ma- 
crobius  and  Dionysius  render  the  story  uncertain.4  i 

PORIST  AI  (Tropiorat)  were  magistrates  at  Ath- 
ens, who  p>  Jbably  levied  the  extraordinary  supplies 
(TlopiCTa't  eiaiv  dpxn  tic  'AOnvyotv,  tjtis  iropove  kl$- 
t«').  Antiphon'  classes  them  with  the  poletae  and 
practores  ;  and  Demosthenes9  joins  rdv  xpnuaruv 
Tctfi'uu  Kal  TTopLarai,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  they  were  public  officers  in  his  time,  although 
the  words  do  not  necessarily  prove  this.* 

•POROS  (7ru/)0f).  "  Theophrastus,"  aays  Adams, 
"describes  a  species  of  marble  under  this  name. 
He  says  it  resembles  the  Parian  in  hardness  and 
colour,  and  the  Tophus  (mipof)  in  lightness.  The 
Tophus  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Potstone  of 
modern  mineralogists.  The  medical  authors  like- 
wise applied  the  term  to  the  chalk-stones  which 
form  in  the  joints  of  persons  who  have  long  la- 
boured under  the  gout." 

PORPE  (nopin}).    (  rid.  Fibula.) 

PORTA  (kvXti,  dim.  mills),  the  gate  of  a  city, 
citadel,  or  other  open  space  enclosed  by  a  wall,  in 
contradistinction  to  Janha,  which  was  the  door  of 
a  house  or  any  covered  edifice.  The  terms  porta 
and  tvaj?  are  often  found  in  the  plural,  even  when 
applied  to  a  single  gate,  because  it  consisted  of  two 
teases.1* 

'1  "ates  of  a  city  were,  of  course,  various  in 
their  nu  ser  and  position.  The  ancient  walls  of 
Psestum  :->num,  and  Aosta  still  remain,  and  en- 
close a  84  'H«>  centre  of  each  of  the  four  walla 
was  agate.  If,  insi  ml  of  being  situated  on  a  plain, 
a  city  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  hill, 
there  was  a  gate  on  the  sloping  declivity  which  af- 
forded the  easiest  access.  If,  in  consequence  of  the 
nnevenness  of  the  ground,  the  form  of  the  walls 
was  irregular,  the  number  and  situation  of  the  gates 
varied  according  to  the  circumstances.  Thus  Me- 
gara  had  5  gates  ;11  Thebes,  in  Doeotia,  had  7;  Ath- 
ena had  8  ;"  and  Rome  20.  or  perhaps  even  more. 

The  jambs  of  the  gate  were  surmounted,  1  by  a 
lintel,  which  was  large  and  strong  in  proportion  to 
the  width  of  the  gate.  The  lintel  of  the  centre  gate 
leading  into  the  Athenian  acropolis  is  17  feet  long 
2.  By  an  arch,  as  we  see  exemplified  at  Pompeii, 
Paestum,  Sepianum,  Volterra,  Autun,  Bezancon,  and 
Treves.  3.  At  Arpinum,  one  of  the  gates  now  re- 
maining is  arched,  while  another  is  constructed 
with  the  stones  projecting  one  beyond  another,  after 
the  manner  represented  in  the  woodcut  a',  p.  85." 

At  Como,  Verona,  and  other  ancient  cities  of 
Lombardy,  the  gate  contains  two  passages  close 
together,  the  one  designed  for  images  entering, 
and  the  other  for  carriages  leaving  the  city.  The 
same  provision  is  observed  in  tht  magnificent  ruin 
of  a  gate  at  Treves.  (See  the  following  woodcut, 
showing  a  view  of  it,  together  wi'h  its  plan.)  In 
other  instances  we  find  only  one  gate  for  carriages, 


1.  (D«  Ling  L»t.,       18,  ed.  MOller.)— 2.  (Saturn.,  in.,  2.)— 
t  (ii.,  7fl  )— 4.  (Hi»t.  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  573.)— 5  (Compare  Ar- 
nold, Hut.  of  Rome,  n.,  p.  10.)-fl.  (Beldeer,  Anec.,  p  294,  19.) 
—7.  (De  Chor.,  p.  791,  ed.  Reinke  )— 8.  (Philip.,  i.,  p.  19,  15.) 
-«.  (Boekh,  Pobl.  Eon.  nf  Athena,  i.,  p.  223.J-10.  (Thwyd.. 
ii.,  4.— VirR.,  jEn.,  n.,  330.)— 11.  (Reinflanum,  Mejrani,  p.  12.'), 
SB.) — IS.  (Erach  wud  Gruber,  Encyc,  •.  ».  Attira,  p.  210.  241.) 
■it  (Keppel  Craven,  "  Eicura.  in  the  Abruzzi,"  »ol.  i.,  |>  108, 
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but  a  smaller  one  on  each  side  of  it  [ira  «nn)Ai{l)foi 
foot-passengers.  (See  the  plan  of  the  gate  of  Pom 
peii,  p.  224.)  Each  of  the  fine  gates  which  lemain 
at  Autun  has  not  only  two  carriage-ways,  but,  ex- 
terior to  them,  two  sideways  for  pedestrian3.* 
When  there  were  no  sideways,  one  of  the  valvts  ol 
the  large  gate  sometimes  contained  a  wicket  (pot- 
tula,  ta/kiq :  (>ivottvXti)  large  enough  to  admit  a 
single  person.  The  porter  opened  it  when  any  one 
wished  to  go  in  or  out  by  night.1 

The  contrivances  for  fastening  gates  were  in  gen- 
eral the  same  as  those  used  for  doors  (vid  Janua), 
but  larger  in  proportion.  The  wooden  bar  placed 
across  them  in  the  inside  (uox7i.de)  was  kept  in  itg 
position  by  the  following  method.  *  hole,  passing 
through  it  perpendicularly  (paXavodoKi)*),  admitted  a 
cylindrical  piece  of  iron,  called  /JdAavof,  which  alsc 
entered  a  hole  in  the  gate,  so  that,  until  it  was  taken 
out,  the  bar  could  not  be  removed  either  to  the  one 
side  or  the  other.'  Another  piece  of  iron,  fitted  to 
the  pdXavoc,  and  called  3aXavdypa.  was  used  to  ex- 
tract it.*  When  the  bbmegers,  for  want  of  this  key, 
the  BaXavdypa,  were  unable  to  remove  the  bar,  they 
cut  it  through  with  a  hatchet,7  or  set  it  on  fire.' 

The  gateway  had  commonly  a  chamber,  either 
on  one  side  or  on  both,  which  served  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  porter  or  guard.  It  was  called  nvXuv.* 
Its  situation  is  shown  in  the  following  plan.  (See 
woodcut.)  But  the  gateway  was  also,  in  many 
cases,  surmounted  by  a  tower,  adapted  either  for 
defence  (portis  lurres  imposuit10),  or  for  conducting 
the  general  business  of  government.  In  the  gates 
of  Como  and  Verona  this  edifice  is  three  stories  high. 
At  Treves  it  was  four  stories  high  in  the  flanks,  al- 
though the  four  stories  remain  standing  in  one  ol 
them  only,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  annexed 
woodcut.  The  length  of  this  building  is  1 15  feet ;  ita 
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depth,  47  in  the  middle,  67  in  the  flunks  ;  its  greuu  si 
height,  92.  All  the  four  stories  are  urn  imented  in 
every  direction  with  rows  of  Tuscan  columns  The 
gateways  are  each  14  feet  wide.    The  entrance  o» 

1  (HaHodor,  rffl.,  p.  394.)-2.  IMillin,"  Vnya««  dim  las 
partemena."  Ac,  torn  i~  ch.  22 ,  Alia*,  pi  18,  ft*.  I,  4.H-J 
(Polyb.,  rm  ,  «0,  S4.  — Li*  ,  «'  .  »•)—*■  <-*:"  Tact,,  18.)  S 
(Thurrd.,  ii  4.  —  Arntoph.,  Ve»p.,  200  —  p(SaAdWra4  A»«» 
I159.)-fl.  (  Kn.  Tart.,  I.  c.)— 7.  (Thucyd  ,  iv..  111.-  Polvb. 
,,,,,23,24.  -8.  (>£n-Tact.,  19.)-9.  (Polyb..  r,„..  20,  23,  24 
—  10  (Cm    B.  O.,  tii-  ,  9.  — Virir.,  JEa.,  ti.,  552-554  , 
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sacn  appears  to  have  been  guarded,  as  at  Pora,>eii 
(see  p.  224),  first  by  a  portcullis,  and  then  by  gates 
ol  wood  and  iron.  The  barbican,  between  the 
double  portcullis  and  the  pair  of  gates,  was  no  doubt 
open  to  the  sky,  as  in  the  gates  of  Pompeii.  This 
edifice  was  probably  erected  by  Constantine.1  Its 
rows  of  ornamental  windows,  and  the  general  style 
»f  its  architecture,  afford  sufficient  indications,  that, 
although  very  strong,  it  was  not  intended  solely 
nor  principally  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  but  to 
■>e  applied  in  time  of  peace  to  the  various  objects 
jf  civil  government.  To  these  latter  purposes  the 
gatehouse  (ttv'Auv)  was  commonly  devoted,  more 
especially  in  Eastern  countries.  Hence  Polybius3 
calls  a  building  at  Alexandrea  rbv  x?WaTi!,T,-ll°v  nv~ 
"Kuva  tijv  PaaiXriuv,  i.  e  ,  "  the  gatehouse  of  the 
palace,  used  for  the  transaction  of  public  business." 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  references  to  this  custom 
are  very  frequent.  By  metonymy,  "the  gates" 
meant  those  who  administered  justice  at  the  gates, 
and  wielded  the  powers  of  government3 

Statues  of  the  gods  were  often  placed  near  the 
gate,  or  even  within  it  in  the  barbican,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  receive  the  adoration  of  those  who  entered 
the  city.*  The  probable  position  of  the  statue  was 
the  point  S  in  the  above  plan.  The  gate  was  some- 
times much  ornamented.  Sculptured  elephants, 
for  example,  were  placed  upon  the  Porta  Aurea  at 
Constantinople. 

PO'RTICUS  {axon),  a  walk  covered  with  a  roof, 
which  is  supported  by  columns  at  least  on  one  side. 
A  porticus  was  either  attached  to  temples  and  oth- 
er public  buildings,  or  it  was  built  independent  of 
any  other  edifice.  Such  shaded  walks  and  places 
of  resort  are  almost  indispensable  in  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe,  where  people  live  much  in  the 
open  air,  as  a  protection  from  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  from  rain.  This  was  the  case  in  ancient  times 
to  a  much  greats  extent  than  at  p-esent.  The 
porticoes  attached  to  the  temples  wert  sither  con- 
structed only  in  front  of  them,  or  went  round  the 
whole  building,  as  is  the  case  in  the  so-called  Tem- 
ple of  Theseus  at  Athens.  They  were  originally 
intended  as  places  for  those  persons  to  assemble 
and  converse  in  who  visited  the  temple  for  vari- 
ous purposes.  As  such  temple-porticoes,  however, 
were  found  too  small  or  not  suited  for  the  various 
purposes  of  private  and  public  life,  most  Grecian 
towns  had  independent  porticoes,  some  of  which 
were  very  extensive ;  and  as  the  Greeks,  in  all 
their  public  works,  soon  went  beyond  the  limits  of 
mere  utility,  these  public  walks  were  not  only  built 
in  the  most  magnificent  style,  but  were  adorned 
with  pictures  and  statues  by  the  best  masters.  Of 
this  kind  were  the  poecile  and  aroa  ($aoL\uoc  at 
Athens,6  and  the  aroa  YlepaiKv  at  Sparta.6  The 
Skias  at  Sparta,  where  the  popular  assemblies  were 
held,  seems  to  have  been  a  building  of  the  same 
kind.7  In  most  of  these  stoae,  seats  (cxedra)  were 
placed,  that  those  who  were  tired  might  sit  down. 
They  were  frequented  not  only  by  idle  loungers, 
but  also  by  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  other 
persons  fond  of  intellectual  conversation.  The 
Stoic  school  of  philosophy  derived  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  founder  of  it  used  to 
converse  with  his  disciples  in  a  stoa.  The  Ro- 
mans derived  their  great  fondness  tor  such  covered 
walks  from  the  Greeks ;  and  as  luxuries  among 
them  were  carried  in  everything  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  Greece,  wealthy  Romans  had  their 
private  porticoes,  sometimes  in  the  city  itself,  and 
•ometimes  in  their  country-seats.    In  the  public 

1.  ( Wyltenbach's  Roman  Aiit.  of  Treves,  p.  9-39.) — 2.  (xv., 
29.)— 3.  (Horn.,  11.,  ix.,  312.— Matth.,  xvi.,  18.)— 4.  (Pau«.,  nr., 
J3,  v  4.— Lncret.,  i.,  314.— Acts,  xiv.,  13  )- -S.  (Athen.,  xiii.,  p. 
577.— Paus  ,  i.,  3,  §  1,  <So  -ft  (I  «•  .r-  1 1,  4  3.)— 7.  (Paul., 
«i  .  12.  i  8.) 
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porticoes  of  Rome,  which  were  exceedingly  at. 
merous  and  very  extensive  (as  that  around  the  Fo 
rum  and  the  Campus  Martius),  a  variety  of  business 
was  occasionally  transacted  :  we  find  that  law- 
suits were  conducted  here,  meetings  of  the  senate 
held,  goods  exhibited  for  sale,  &c.  (See  Pitiscus,1 
who  has  given  a  complete  list  of  all  the  porticoes 
of  Rome.) 

PORTI'SCULUS  (keXevottis),  an  officer  in  a  ship, 
who  gave  the  signal  to  the  rowers,  that  they  might 
keep  time  in  rowing.  The  same  name  was  also 
given  to  the  pole  or  hammer,  by  the  striking  ol 
which  he  regulated  the  motion  of  the  oars*  The 
duties  of  this  officer  are  thus  described  by  Silius 
Italicus 

"  Media,  stat  margine  puppis, 
Quid  voce  alternos  nautarum  temperet  ictus, 
Et  remis  dictet  sonitum,  pariterque  relatis 
Ad  sonitum  plaudut  resonanha  ccerula  tonsis.' 
This  officer  is  sometimes  called  Hortator*  ot 
Pausarius.5 
PORTITO'RES.  {Vid.  Publicani.) 
PORTO'RIUM  was  one  branch  of  the  regulai 
revenues  of  the  Roman  state,  consisting  of  the  du 
ties  paid  on  imported  and  exported  goods :  some- 
times, however,  the  name  portorium  is  also  applied 
to  the  duties  raised  upon  goods  for  being  carried 
through  a  country  or  over  bridges.6  A  portorium, 
or  duty  upon  imported  goods,  appears  to  have  beeD 
paid  at  a  very  early  period,  for  it  is  said  that  Vale- 
rius Publicola  exempted  the  plebes  from  the  porto- 
ria  at  the  time  when  the  Republic  was  threatened 
with  an  invasion  by  Porsenna.7  The  time  of  its 
introduction  is  uncertain ;  but  the  abolition  of  it, 
ascribed  to  Publicola,  can  only  have  been  a  tem- 
porary measure  ;  and  as  the  expenditure  of  the 
Republic  increased,  new  portoria  must  have  been 
introduced.  Thus  the  censors  M.  ^Emilius  Lepi- 
dus  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  instituted  portoria  et 
vectigalia  multa*  and  C.  Gracchus  again  increased 
the  number  of  articles  which  had  to  pay  porto- 
ria.9 In  conquered  places  and  in  the  provinces,  the 
import  and  export  duties,  which  had  been  paid 
there  before,  were  generally  not  only  retained,  but 
increased,  and  appropriated  to  the  aerarium.  Thus 
we  read  of  portoria  being  paid  at  Capua  and  Pute- 
oli  on  goods  which  were  imported  by  merchants.14 
Sicily,  and,  above  all,  Asia,  furnished  to  the  Roman 
treasury  large  sums  which  were  raised  as  portoria.11 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  Romans  allowed  a 
subject  nation,  as  a  particular  favour,  to  raise  for 
themselves  whatever  portoria  they  pleased  in  their 
ports,  and  only  stipulated  that  Roman  citizens  and 
socii  Latini  should  be  exempted  from  them.13  In 
the  year  60  B.C.,  all  the  portoria  in  the  ports  of  Italy 
were  done  away  with  by  a  lex  Caecilia,  carried  by 
the  prastor  Q.  Metellus  Nepos.13  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  cause  of  this  abolition  was  not  any 
complaint  by  the  people  of  the  tax  itself,  but  of  the 
portitores,  i.  e.,  the  persons  who  collected  it,  and 
who  greatly  annoyed  the  merchants  by  their  unfau 
conduct  and  various  vexations.  (  Vid.  Publicani.) 
Thus  the  Republic  for  a  time  only  le/ied  import  and 
export  duties  in  the  provinces,  until  J  Caesar  re 
stored  the  duties  on  commodities  imported  from 
foreign  countries.1*  During  the  last  triumvirate 
new  portoria  were  introduced, Ji  and  Augustus  partly 
increased  the  old  import  duties  and  partly  instituted 


1.  (Lexicon,  s.  v.  Porticus.)— 2.  (Festus,  8.  v.) — 3.  (vi.,  360, 
&c.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Met.,  iii.,  618.— Plaut.,  Merc,  iv.,  2,  5.— Virg., 
JEn.,  iii.,  128.)— 5.  (Compare  Blomfield  ad  ./Esch.,  Pers.,  403. 
6.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xii.,  31.— Sueton.,  Vitell.,  14.)— 7.  (Liv.,  9 
— Compare  Dmnys.,  v.,  22.)— 8.  (Liv.,  xl.,  51.)- 9.  (Vellei  Pat. 
ii.,  6.)— 10.  (Liv.,  xxxii.,  7.)— 11.  (Cic,  c.  Verr.,  ii.,  75  — Pr« 
Leg.  Manil.,  6.) — 12.  (Liv.,  xxxviii.,  44. — Grater,  Inrw.,  P-  500. 
—13.  (Dion  Cass., xxxvii., 51.— Cic.adAtt.,ii  ,  11.1—14  (Suet 
Jul..  43.)— 15.  (Dion  Cass.,  xlviij..  34  ) 
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new  ones.  The  subsequent  emperors  increased  or 
diminished  this  branch  of  the  revenue  as  necessity 
required,  or  as  their  own  discretion  dictated. 

As  regards  the  articles  subject  to  an  import  duty, 
it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms,  that  all  com- 
modities, including  slaves,  which  were  imported  by- 
merchants  for  the  purpose  of  sellin6  them  again, 
were  subject  to  the  portorium,  whereas  things 
which  a  person  brought  with  him  for  his  own  use 
were  exempted  from  it.  A  long  list  of  such  taxable 
articles  is  given  in  the  Digest.1  Many  things,  how- 
ever, which  belonged  more  to  the  luxuries  than  to 
the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  eunuchs  and  hand- 
some youths,  had  to  pay  an  import  duty,  even 
though  they  were  imported  by  persons  for  their 
own  use.*  Things  which  were  imported  for  the 
use  of  the  state  were  also  exempt  from  the  portori- 
um. But  the  governors  of  provinces  (presides), 
when  they  sent  persons  to  purchase  things  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  had  to  write  a  list  of  such  things 
for  the  publicani  (portitores),  to  enable  the  latter  to 
see  whether  more  things  were  imported  than  what 
were  ordered  ;3  for  the  practice  of  smuggling  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  common  among  the  Romans 
as  in  modern  times.  Respecting  the  right  of  the 
portitores  to  search  travellers  and  merchants,  see 
Publicani  Such  goods  as  were  duly  stated  to  the 
portitores  were  called  scripta,  and  those  which 
were  not,  inscripta.  If  goods  subject  to  a  duty 
were  concealed,  they  were,  on  their  discovery,  con- 
fiscated.* 

Respecting  the  amount  of  the  import  or  export 
duties,  we  have  but  very  few  statements  in  the  an- 
cient writers.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  portorium 
in  the  ports  of  Sicily  was  one  twentieth  (vicesima) 
of  the  value  of  taxable  articles,1  and  as  this  was 
the  customary  rate  in  Greece,'  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  the  average  sum  raised  in  all  the  other 
provinces.  In  the  times  of  the  emperors,  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  the  portorium  appears  to  have  been 
the  fortieth  part  Quadragesima)  of  the  value  of  im- 
ported goods.'  At  a  late  period,  the  exorbitant  sum 
of  one  eighth  (oc/ara*)  is  mentioned  as  the  ordinary 
import  duty  ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  the 
duty  for  all  articles  of  commerce,  or  merely  for  cer- 
tain things 

The  portorium  was,  like  all  other  vectigalia, 
(armed  out  by  the  censors  to  the  publicani,  who 
collected  it  through  the  portitores.  (  Vid.  Vectioa- 
lia,  Publicani.)* 

PORTUMNA'UA  or  PORTUNA'LIA,  a  festi- 
val celebrated  in  honour  of  Portumnus  or  Portu- 
nus,  the  god  of  harbours."  It  was  celebrated  on 
the  17th  day  before  the  calends  of  September.11 

POSCA,  vinegar  mixed  with  water,  was  the  com- 
mon drink  of  the  lower  orders  among  the  Romans, 
as  of  soldiers  when  on  service,"  slaves,"  &c. 

POSEIDO'NIA  (XUoetidvia),  a  festival  held  every 
year  in  .Lgma  in  honour  of  Poseidon.1*  It  seems 
to  have  been  celebrated  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  as  Athenaeus"  calls  it  a  panegyris,  and  men- 
tions that,  during  one  celebration,  Phryne,  the  cele- 
brated heta>ra.  walked  naked  into  the  sea  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  Greeks.  The  festival 
is  also  mentioned  by  Theodoretus,"  but  no  particu- 
lars are  known. 


1.  (»,  tit.  4,  ».  16.— Compare  Cic,  c.  Verr.,  ii.,  72,  74.)— 5. 
(Suet.,  De  rlar.  Rhut.,  1.— Cod.,  it.,  nt.  42,  a.  2.)— 3.  (Dig.  39, 
tit.  4,  ■.  4.J-4.  (Dig.  39,  tit.  4,  i.  18.)— 5.  (Cic,  c.  Verr.,  ii., 
75.1—0.  (Bockh,  Staatah.,  i.,  p.  348.)— 7.  (Suet.,  Veap.,  I.- 
Qumtil..  Dcdam.,  359.— Symmach.,  Kpiat..  t., 02, 65.)— 8.  (Cod., 
it.,  tit.  61,  •.  7.)— 9.  (Bnnmnn,  D*  Vect.  Pop  Rom.,  p.  50-77.— 
R.  Boue,  Gruudzuge  dca  Finaiizwesmia  iro  Rum.  Slant.  Bruno- 
echweigh,  1803,  2  Tola.— Hcgevnach,  Vcraurh  Cllxir  <ln-  |{..n,  I  V 
oanzen,  Altona,  180-1.) — 10.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  I. at.,  til,  IB,  ri. 
MUllor.)— II.  (Caleodanum  Maff.)— 12.  (Spart.,  Iladr..  10  |  .  13. 
(Plant.,  Mi!  ,  in..  2.  23  1  —  14.  (AUeo.,  nil.,  p.  588.)— 15.  (ihc. 
■>.  590.)— 16  (Thcrap..  7  > 


POSSE'SSIO.  Paulus1  observes.  "  Possess^  ap 
pellata  est,  ut  et  Labeo  ait,  a  pedibus"  (ed.  Flor.,  "  Sed 
ihus"),  "  quasi  positio  :  quia  naturaltter  tenetur  ab  et 
qm  tnsxstit."  The  absurdity  of  the  etymology  and 
of  the  reason  is  equal.  The  elements  of  posside- 
re  are  either  pot  (pot-is)  and  sedere,  or  the  first  part 
of  the  word  is  related  to  apud  and  the  cognate 
Greek  form  of  ttotl  (i-poc). 

Possessio,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  the  conditio! 
or  power  by  virtue  of  which  a  man  has  such  a  mas 
tery  over  a  corporeal  thing  as  to  deal  with  it  at  hi* 
pleasure  and  to  exclude  other  persons  from  med 
dling  with  it.  This  condition  or  power  is  deten 
tion,  and  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  legal  senses  of 
the  word  possession.  This  possession  is  no  legal 
state  or  condition,  but  it  may  be  the  source  of 
rights,  and  it  then  becomes  possessio  in  a  juristica". 
or  legal  sense.  Still,  even  in  this  sense,  it  is  not  in 
any  way  to  be  confounded  with  property  'proprie- 
tas).  A  man  may  have  the  juristical  possession 
of  a  thing  without  being  the  proprietor,  and  a  man 
may  be  the  proprietor  of  a  thing  without  having 
the  juristical  possession  of  it,  and,  consequently, 
without  having  the  detention  of  it.'  Ownership  is 
the  legal  capacity  to  operate  on  a  thing  according 
to  a  man's  pleasure,  and  to  exclude  everybody  els* 
from  doing  so.  Possession,  in  the  sense  of  deten- 
tion, is  the  actual  exercise  of  such  a  power  as  the 
owner  has  a  right  to  exercise. 

Detention  becomes  juristical  possession  and  the 
foundation  of  certain  rights  when  the  detainer  ha* 
the  intention  (animus)  to  deal  with  the  thing  as  bis 
own.  If  he  deal  with  it  as  the  property  of  anothei 
as  exercising  over  it  the  rights  of  another,  he  s 
not  said  "  possidere"  in  a  juristical  sense,  but  he 
is  said  "  alieno  nomine  pnssidere  "  This  is  the  ca<f: 
with  the  commodatarius  and  with  him  who  holds 
a  deposite.' 

When  the  detention  is  made  a  juristical  posses- 
sio  by  virtue  of  the  animus,  it  lays  the  foundation 
of  a  right  to  the  interdict,  and  by  virtue  of  usuca- 
pion it  becomes  ownership.  The  right  to  the  inter- 
dict is  simply  founded  on  a  juristical  possession,  in 
whatever  way  it  may  have  originated,  except  that 
it  must  not  have  originated  illegally  with  reaped 
to  the  person  against  whom  the  interdict  is  claim- 
ed. {Vid.  [nteh dictum.)  Simply  by  virtue  of  be- 
ing possessor,  the  possessor  has  a  better  right  than 
any  person  who  is  not  possessor.*  Usucapion  re- 
quires not  only  a  juristical  possessio,  but  in  its 
origin  it  must  have  been  bona  fide  and  founded  on 
a  justa  causa,  that  is,  there  must  be  nothing  illegal 
in  the  origin  of  the  possessio.    (  Vid.  Usucapio.) 

The  right  which  is  founded  on  a  juristical  pos- 
sessio is  a  jus  possessionis,  or  right  of  possession, 
that  is,  a  right  arising  from  a  juristical  possession. 
The  expression  jus  possessionis  is  used  by  the  Ro- 
man jurists.  The  right  to  possess,  called  by  mod- 
em jurists  jus  possidendi,  belongs  to  the  theory  of 
ownership. 

All  juristical  possession,  then,  that  is,  possessio 
in  the  Roman  law  as  a  source  of  rights,  has  refer- 
ence only  to  usucapion  and  interdicts;  and  all  the 
rules  of  law  which  treat  possession  as  a  thing  of  a 
juristical  nature,  have  no  other  object  than  to  de- 
termine the  possibility  of  usucapion  and  of  the  in- 
terdicts.' 

In  answer  to  the  question  to  which  clast  of 
rights  possession  belongs.  Savigny  observes,'  "So 
far  as  concerns  usucapion,  one  cannot  suppose  the 
tliui!.'  to  be  the  subject  of  a  question.  No  one  thinks 
of  asking  to  what  class  of  rights  a  jusia  causa  be- 
longs, without  which  tradition  cannot  give  owner- 

I.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  2,  a.  1.1—2.  (Dig.  41,  HI.  2,  a.  12.J-3.  (Dig 
41,  til.  2,  a.  18,  30.1—1.  (Dig.  43,  til.  17,  •  1,  2.1—5.  (SaT'goy 
Dan  Rpclit  doa  Bwitzat,  p.  24,  Ac.)— t.  U  P.) 
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snip.  It  is  no  right,  but  ;<  is  a  part  of  the  whole 
transaction  by  ■which  ownership  is  acquired.  So  is 
it  with  possession  m  respect  to  usucapion." 

The  right  to  possessorial  interdicts  belongs  to 
the  law  of  obligationes  ex  maleficiis.  "  The  right 
to  possessorial  interdicts,  then,  belongs  to  the  law 
of  obligationes,  and  therein  possession  is  only  so ' 
far  considered  as  containing  the  condition  without 
which  the  interdicts  cannot  be  supposed  possible. 
The  jus  possessions,  consequently — that  is,  the  right 
which  mere  possession  spves — consists  simply  in 
he  claim  which  the  possessor  has  to  the  interdicts 
is  soon  as  his  possession  is  disturbed  in  a  definite 
*brm  Independent  of  this  disturbance,  bare  pos- 
session gives  no  rights,  neither  a  jus  obligationis, 
is  is  self-evident,  nor  yet  a  right  to  the  thing,  for 
no  dealing  with  a  thing  is  to  be  considered  as  a  le- 
gal act  simply  because  the  person  so  dealing  has 
the  possession  of  the  thing."1 

The  term  possessio  occurs  in  the  Roman  jurists 
in  various  senses.  There  is  possessio  generally, 
Uid  possessio  civilis,  and  possessio  naturalis. 

Possessio  denoted  originally  bare  detention.  But 
this  detention  under  certain  conditions  becomes  a 
legal  state,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  to  ownership 
through  usucapion.  Accordingly,  the  word  posses- 
sio, which  required  no  qualification  so  long  as  there 
was  no  other  notion  attached  to  possessio,  requires 
such  qualification  when  detention  becomes  a  legal 
state.  This  detention,  then,  when  it  has  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  usucapion,  is  called  possessio 
civilis ;  and  all  other  possessio,  as  opposed  to  civilis, 
is  naturalis.  But  detention  may  also  be  the  found- 
ation of  interdicts,  which  notion  of  possession  is 
always  expressed  by  possessio  simply,  and  this  is 
the  meaning  of  possessio  when  used  alone  and  in 
a  technical  sense.  As  opposed  to  this  sense  of 
possessio,  all  other  kinds  of  detention  are  also  call- 
ed naturalis  possessio,  the  opposition  between  the 
natural  and  the  juristical  possession  (possessio)  be- 
ing here  expressed  just  in  the  same  way  as  this  op- 
position is  denoted  in  the  case  of  the  civilis  posses- 
sio. There  is  therefore,  a  twofold  juristical  pos- 
sessio :  possessio  civilis,  or  possession  for  the  pur- 
pose of  usucapion,  and  possessio,  or  possession  for 
the  purpose  of  the  interdict.  It  follows  that  pos- 
sessio is  included  in  possessio  civilis,  which  only 
requires  more  conditions  than  possessio.  If,  then, 
a  man  has  possessio  civilis,  he  has  also  possessio, 
that  is,  the  right  to  the  interdict ;  but  the  converse 
IB  not  true.  Possessio  naturalis,  as  above  observ- 
ed, has  two  significations,  but  they  are  both  nega- 
tive, and  merely  express  in  each  case  a  logical  op- 
position, that  is,  they  are  respectively  not  posses- 
sio civilis  or  possessio.  The  various  expressions 
used  to  denote  bare  detention  are  "  lenere,"  "corpo- 
raliter  possidere,"  "  esse  in  possessione." 

In  the  case  of  a  thing  being  pignorated,  the  per- 
son who  pledges  it  has  still  the  possessio  ad  usu- 
capionem,  but  the  pledgee  alone  has  the  possessio 
ad  interdicta.  It  is  not  a  possessio  civilis  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  pledger's  title  by  usucapion  ; 
but  by  a  special  fiction  he  is  considered  to  have 
such  possession,  and  so  the  case  is  a  special  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  "  sine  possessione  usu- 
capio  contingere  non  potest  " 

Possessio  justa  is  every  possessio  that  is  not  il- 
legal in  its  origin,  whether  such  possessio  be  mere 
detention  or  juristical  possessio.  The  word  justa 
is  here  used,  not  in  that  acceptation  in  which  it  has 
reference  to  jus  civile,  and  is  equivalent  to  civilis 
a  legitinia,  but  in  another  sense,  which  is  more 
indefinite,  and  means  "  rightful"  generally,  that  is, 
aot  wrongful.  The  creditor  who  is  in  possession 
•f  a  pledge  has  a  justa  possessio,  but  not  a  civilis 

1.  {Savigny,  p.  34.) 
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possessio  :  he  has,  however,  a  juristical  possessio 
that  is,  possessio,  and,  consequently,  a  right  to  the 
interdicts.  The  missio  in  possessionem  is  the 
foundation  of  a  justa  possessio,  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  not  of  a  juristical  possessio.  Possessio  mjus- 
ta  is  the  logical  opposite  of  justa,  and  in  the  case 
of  possessio  injusta  there  are  three  special  vitia 
possessionis,  that  is,  when  the  possession  has  ori- 
ginated vi,  clam,  or  precario1  [Hanc  tu  mihi  ml  vi, 
vel  clam,  vel  precario  fac  tradas). 

With  respect  to  the  causa  possessionis,  there 
was  a  legal  maxim  :  "  Nemo  sibi  ipse  causa<n  pos- 
sessi/mis  mutate  potest."  This  rule  is  explained  by 
Savigny  by  means  of  Gaius,3  as  having  reference 
to  the  old  usucapio  pro  herede,  and  the  meaning  of 
it  was,  that  if  a  person  had  once  begun  to  possess 
for  any  particular  cause,  he  could  not  at  his  pleas- 
ure change  such  possessio  into  a  possessio  pro  he- 
rede.' 

A  possessor  bona?  fidei  is  he  who  believes  that 
no  person  has  a  better  right  to  possess  than  him- 
self. A  possessor  malas  fidei  is  he  who  knows  that 
he  has  no  right  to  possess  the  thing.* 

Besides  these  various  meanings  of  possessio, 
possessor,  possidere,  at  the  bottom  of  all  which  lies 
the  notion  of  possession,  there  are  some  othei 
meanings.  "To  have  ownership"  is  sometimes 
expressed  by  possidere  ;  the  thing  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  ownership  is  sometimes  possessio  ;  and  the 
owner  is  possessor.  This  use  of  the  word  occurs 
frequently  in  the  Code  and  Pandect,  and  also  in 
Cicero,  Quintilian,  Horace,  and  other  writers.  But 
it  is  remarked  by  Savigny  that  these  meanings  of 
possidere,  possessio,  &c,  always  refer  to  land  as 
their  object. 

Possessio  also  denotes  the  relation  of  a  defend- 
ant with  respect  to  a  plaintiff  For  instance,  when 
ownership  is  claimed,  the  demand  must  be  against 
a  person  in  possession ;  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  such  person  must  have  a  juristical  possession. 
In  a  vindicatio,  accordingly,  the  plaintiff  is  called 
petitor,  and  the  defendant  is  named  possessor,  be- 
cause, in  fact,  he  has  the  possession  of  that  which 
the  plaintiff  claims.  The  procedure  by  the  vindi- 
catio was  also  adapted  to  the  case  of  an  hereditas, 
and  here  also  the  term  possessor  was  applied  to 
the  defendant.  In  many  cases  the  possessor  was 
really  such,  and  one  object  of  the  hereditatis  peu 
tio  was  to  recover  single  things  which  the  defend- 
ant possessed  pro  herede  or  pro  possessore.  Bu; 
the  term  possessor  was  not  limited  to  such  cases, 
for  the  defendant  is  called  possessor  when  the  pe- 
titio  is  not  about  a  matter  of  possession.  He  is 
called  juris  possessor,  because  he  refuses  to  do 
something  which  the  heres  claims  of  him,  or  be- 
cause he  asserts  his  right  to  a  portion  of  the  he- 
reditas. 

The  juristical  notion  of  possession  implies  a 
thing  which  can  be  the  object  of  ownership:  it 
also  implies  that  the  possessor  can  be  no  other 
than  a  person  who  has  a  capacity  for  ownership. 

The  notion  of  possession  is  such  that  only  one 
person  at  a  time  can  possess  the  whole  of  a  th;ng 
(plures  eandem  rem  in  sohdum  possidere  non  possunt). 
When  several  persons  possess  a  thing  in  common, 
so  that  their  possession  is  mutually  limited,  each, 
in  fact,  possesses  only  a  definite  part  of  the  thing, 
but  does  not  possess  the  other  parts  ;  and,  though 
the  division  into  parts  is  only  ideal,  this  does  not 
affect  the  legal  consideration  of  the  matter.  Per- 
sons may  also  possess  the  same  thing  in  different 
senses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  debtor  and  his  credit 
or  who  has  received  from  him  a  pignus. 

Though  things  incorporeal  are  not  strictly  ob 

1.  (Terent.,  Eunuch.,  ii.,  3.— Dig.  43,  tit.  17,  s.  1,  2.)— 9  '* 

52,  <fcc.)— 3.  (Savigny,  p  56.)— 4  (Savigny,  p.  $4  • 
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jects  of  possession,  yet  there  is  a  ju  is  quasi  pos- 
jessio  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  ser- 
vitutes (easements).  The  exercise  of  a  right  of 
this  kind  is  analogous  to  the  possession  of  a  corpo- 
real thing  :  in  other  words,  as  real  possession  con- 
rists  in  the  exercise  of  ownership,  so  this  kind  of 
possession,  which  is  fashioned  from  analogy  to  the 
rthe-,  consists  in  the  exercise  of  a  jus  in  re,  or  of 
>ne  >f  the  component  parts  of  ownership.  In  the 
jase  of  possession,  it  is  the  thing  (corpus)  which  is 
possessed,  and  not  the  property  :  by  analogy,  then, 
ve  should  not  say  that  the  servitus  or  the  jus  in 
re  is  possessed.  But  as  in  the  case  ol  a  jus  in  re 
there  is  nothing  to  which  the  notion  of  possession 
can  be  attached,  while  in  the  case  of  ownership 
there  is  the  thing  to  which  we  apply  the  notion  of 
possession,  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  ex- 
pression, juns  quasi  possessio,  by  which  nothing 
more  1?  meant  than  the  exercise  of  a  jus  in  re, 
which  exercise  has  the  same  relation  to  the  jus  in 
re  thct  proper  possession  has  to  ownership.1 

In  oracT  to  the  acquisition  of  juristical  possessio, 
apprehension  and  animus  are  necessary.  The  ap- 
prehension of  a  corporeal  thing  is  such  a  dealing 
with  it  as  empowers  the  person  who  intends  to  ac- 
quire the  possession  to  operate  on  the  thing  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  peisons.  Eut  actual  corpo- 
real contact  with  the  thing  is  not  necessary  to  ap- 
prehension :  it  is  enough  if  theie  is  some  act  on 
the  part  of  the  person  who  intends  to  acquire  pos- 
session, which  gives  him  the  physical  capacity  to 
operate  on  the  thing  at  his  pleasure.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  a  piece  of  ground,  he  who  enters  upon  pan 
is  considered  to  have  entered  upon  the  whole,  n. 
man  may  acquire  possession  of  what  is  contained 
T»  a  thing  by  delivery  of  the  key  which  gives  him 
*ccess  to  the  contents,  in  the  presence  of  (apud) 
.he  thing  The  case  mentioned  in  the  Digest'  is 
'-hat  of  the  key  of  a  granary  being  delivered  in 
right  of  the  granary  (apud  horrea).  The  delivery 
?f  the  key  is  not  a  symbolical  delivery,  as  some 
»ave  supposed,  but  it  is  the  delivery  of  the  means 
>f  getting  at  the  thing.' 

The  animus  consists  in  the  will  to  treat  as  one's 
own  the  thing  that  is  the  object  of  our  apprehension. 
All  persons,  therefore,  who  are  legally  incompetent 
to  will,  are  incompetent  to  acquire  a  juristical  pos- 
session. Children  and  'unatics  are  examples  of 
such  persons.  It  i  trwn  has  the  detention  of  a 
thing,  he  can  acquire  :he  possesa'o  by  the  animus 
alone,  for  the  other  condition  has  been  already 
complied  with. 

In  order  that  juristical  possession  may  be  ac- 
quired, there  must  always  be  the  animus  on  the  part 
of  him  who  intends  to  acquire  the  possession  ,  but 
the  act  of  apprehension  (carpus)  may  be  effected  by 
another  as  his  representative,  if  that  other  does  the 
necessary  acts,  and  with  the  intention  of  acquiring 
he  possession  for  the  other,  and  not  for  himself* 
There  must  be  a  certain  relation  between  the  per- 
son for  whom  possession  is  thus  acquired  and  the 
person  who  acquires  it  for  him,  either  of  legal  power 
(potestas)  or  of  agency  :  the  former  is  the  case  of  a 
slave  or  filiusfamilias  who  obeys  a  command,  and 
the  latter  is  the  case  of  an  agent  who  follows  in- 
ductions (mandatum).  A  person  who  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  another,  and  has  the  possessio  of  a 
thing,  may  hy  the  animus  alone  cease  to  have  the 
possessio,  and  transfer  it  to  that  other,  retaining 
only  the  hare  detention 

Possessio,  that  is,  the  right  of  possession,  is, 
however,  a  thing  that  can  be  transferred  without 
the  transfer  of  ownership.    In  this  case  of  deriva- 

1.  (Saviinj,  p  Iflfi.)— 2.  (Dir.  18  'it.  I,  •.  74.)— 3.  (Compare 
Lord  llsrJwicks'n  romarki  on  thu  mntter.  Ward  ».  Turner,  2 
Vm.)  -4.  (I'm. In.  S.  R..  i    tit.  2.  •.  1.) 


tive  possessio,  the  apprehension  is  the  same  as  it 
the  case  of  acquiring  a  juristical  possessio  ;  but  the 
animus  with  which  the  thing  is  apprehended  cannot 
be  the  "  animus  domint,"  but  merely  the  "  animus 
posstdendi."  that  is,  the  will  to  acquire  the  jus  pos- 
sessionis,  which  the  possessor  transfers,  and  nothing 
more.  The  detention  of  a  thing  may  be  transferred 
without  the  ownership,  but  the  transfer  of  the  de- 
tention is  not  always  accompanied  by  a  transfer  of 
the  jus  possessionis.  There  are  three  classes  into 
which  all  acts  may  be  distributed  which  are  accom- 
panied with  a  transfer  of  detention  :  1.  those  which 
are  never  the  foundation  of  a  derivative  possessio 
2.  those  which  always  are ;  and,  3.  those  which  are 
sometimes.  The  first  class  comprehends  such 
cases  as  those  when  the  detention  of  a  thing  is 
transferred  to  an  agent  (procurator),  and  the  case 
of  a  commodatum.  (Vid.  Commodatom.)  Th6  sec- 
ond class  comprehends  the  case  of  the  eniphyteu- 
ta,  which  is  a  possessio,  but  only  a  derivative  one, 
as  the  emphyteuta  has  not  the  animus  domini ;  it 
also  comprehends  the  case  of  the  creditor  who  re- 
ceives the  detention  of  a  pignus  by  a  contractus 
pignoris,  but  it  does  not  comprehend  the  case  of  a 
pignus  praetorium,  pignus  in  causa  judicati  captum, 
nor  a  pactum  hypothecse.  In  the  case  of  a  con- 
tractus pignoris,  when  the  thing  was  delivered  to 
the  creditor  he  had  possessio,  that  is,  a  right  to  the 
interdicts,  but  not  possessio  civilis,  that  is,  the  right 
of  usucapion.  The  debtor  had  no  possessio  at  all, 
hut,  by  virtue  of  an  exception  to  a  general  rule,  he 
continued  the  usucapion  that  had  been  commenced 
(Vid  Piavus.)  The  third  class  comprehends  de 
po.ritum  and  precarium. 

The  right  of  possession  consists  in  the  right  to 
the  protection  of  the  interdict  (md.  Interdictdm). 
and  this  protection  is  also  extended  to  jura  in  re 
The  relation  of  the  juris  quasi  possessio  to  posses- 
sio has  been  already  explained.  The  ohjeets  of  this 
juris  quasi  possessio  are  personal  servitutes,  reai 
servitutes,  and  jura  in  re  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  class  of  servitutes,  of  which  superficies  is  the 
only  proper  instance.  In  all  the  cases  of  juris  quasi 
possessio,  the  acquisition  and  the  continuance  of 
the  right  of  possession  depend  on  the  corpus  and 
animus;  and  the  animus  is  to  be  viewed  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  possession  of  a  cor- 
poreal thing.  The  exercise  of  personal  servitutes 
(particularly  usus  and  ususfructus)  is  inseparable 
from  the  natural  possession  of  the  thing,  and  the 
possession  of  them  is  consequently  acquired  in  the 
same  way  as  the  possession  of  a  corporeal  thing. 
As  to  the  juris  quasi  possessio  of  real  servitutes, 
there  are  two  cases :  either  he  who  has  a  right  to 
the  servitus  must  do  some  act,  which,  if  he  had  not 
the  right,  he  might  be  forbidden  to  do  (scrritus  qua 
in  paliendo  eonsistit),  or  the  owner  of  pioperty  has 
no  right  10  do  some  particular  thing,  which,  if  the 
right  did  not  exist,  he  might  do  (servitus  qua  in  non 
faciendo  eonsistit).  As  to  the  first  class,  which 
may  be  called  positive  servitutes,  the  acquisition  of 
the  juris  quasi  possessio  consists  merely  m  doing 
some  act  which  is  the  object  of  the  right,  and  the 
doing  of  this  act  must  be  done  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  the  right.1  This  rule  applies  to  the  jut 
ilineris,  actus,  via-,  and  others,  which  are  independ- 
ent of  the  possession  of  any  other  property  Such 
an  act  as  the  jus  tigni  immittendi,  or  the  driving  a 
beam  into  the  wall  of  one's  neighbour's  house,  is  a 
right  connecteil  with  the  possession  of  another 
piece  of  property,  and  the  possession  ol  this  right 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  it.  As  to  the  second 
class,  which  may  he  called  negative  servitutes,  the 
juris  qua.si  possessio  is  acquired  in  consequence  of 
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the  pei>  )ii  whose  right  is  thereby  limited  attempt- 
ing to  do  some  act  contrary  to  the  right  of  the  per- 
son who  claims  the  servitus,  and  meeting  with 
opposition  to  such  act,  and  acquiescing  in  the  oppo- 
sition.1 This  juris  quasi  possessio  may  also  he 
minded  on  a  legal  title,  that  is,  on  any  juristical 
act  which  can  give  such  right 

Every  possession  continues  so  long  as  the  corpus 
and  the  animus  continue.  If  both  cease,  or  either 
of  them  ceases,  the  possession  is  gone.3  As  to  the 
corpus,  the  possession  is  lost  when,  in  consequence 
of  any  event,  the  possessor  cannot  operate  on  the 
thing  at  his  pleasure,  as  before.  In  the  case  of  mo- 
vable things,  the  possession  is  lost  when  another 
person  has  got  hold  of  them,  either  by  force  or  se- 
cretly: in  the  case  of  immovable  things,  it  is  lost 
when  a  man  has  turned  another  out  of  the  posses- 
sion ;  but  if,  in  the  absence  of  the  possessor,  an- 
other occupies  his  land  without  his  knowledge,  he 
does  not  lose  the  possession  till  he  attempts  to  ex- 
ercise ownership  over  the  land,  and  is  prevented  by 
the  person  then  in  possession  of  it,  or,  through  fear, 
does  not  attempt  to  recover  his  possession.  The 
possession  thus  acquired  by  the  new  possessor  is  a 
violenta  possessio.  If  the  former  possessor  knows 
the  fact,  and  acquiesces  by  doing  nothing,  he  loses 
the  possession  by  the  animus  alone.  In  the  case 
of  possession  being  lost  by  the  animus  alone,  it  may 
be  effected  either  expressly  or  tacitly ;  the  only 
thing  necessary  is,  that  there  must  be  an  intention 
to  give  up  the  possession  The  possession  is  lost 
corpore  et  animo  when  the  possessor  gives  up  a 
thing  to  another  to  pos"ess  as  his  own.  In  the 
case  of  a  juris  quasi  possessio,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
possessio  proper,  the  continuance  of  the  possessio 
depends  on  the  corpus  and  animus  together.  There 
can  be  no  juris  quasi  possessio  without  the  animus 
[lossidendi ;  and  if  there  be  merely  the  animus  pos- 
sidendi,  the  juris  quasi  possessio  must  cease. 

Possessio  can  be  lost  by  a  person  who  represents 
the  possessor.  Such  person  may  himself  acquire 
the  possession  by  exercising  the  animus  possidendi 
when  it  is  accompanied  with  a  sufficient  corporeal 
act:  in  the  case  of  movable  things,  this  is  furtum ; 
in  the  case  of  immovable  things,  it  is  violent  dis- 
possession The  possession  can  be  lost  through 
the  representative  in  all  cases  in  which  it  would 
have  been  lost  by  the  possessor  if  there  had  been 
no  representation. 

In  many  of  the  systematic  expositions  of  Roman 
law,  the  theory  of  possessio  is  treated  as  introduc- 
tory to  the  theory  of  ownership  [dominium).  The 
view  which  has  been  here  given  of  it  is  also  not 
universally  acquiesced  in.  For  instance,  Gans,  in 
his  chapter  on  Possession,3  begins  with  the  two  fol- 
lowing sections : 

§  103.  Darslellung  der  verschiedenen  herschenden 
Meinungen  iiber  den  Besitz. — Der  Besitz  ist  kein 
Mosses  factum,  und  enstehl  nicht  als  recht,  durch  den 
umweg  dcs  unrechts. 

§  104.  Der  Besitz  als  das  eigenthum  nock  der 
$eite  des  bloss  besonderen  willens. — Anfangendes, 
pr'dsumtives  eigenthum. 

Savigny's  view,  on  the  contrary,  is  briefly  this : 
"  Possession  is  a  fact  (factum),  so  far  as  a  mere 
factish  (unjuristical)  relation  (detention)  is  the  found- 
ation of  it.  But  possession  is  also  a  right,  so  far 
as  rights  are  connecteu  with  the  bare  existence  of 
the  relation  of  fact.  Consequently,  possession  is 
botu  fact  and  right." 

Also  : "  The  only  right  arising  from  bare  possession 
us  a  right  to  the  interdicts" — and  "the  right  to  the 
interdicts  is  founded  on  the  fact  of  the  exercise  of 


1.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  5,  s.  6.)— 2.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  2,  s.  3,  46.)— 3.  (Sy«- 
Mi  des  Rom.  Civilrei^iti  im  G^mdnsse,  «fcc.) 
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ownership  being  obstructed  wrongfully,  as,  for  ik 

stance,  by  force." 

It  is  shown  in  the  article  AgrarijE  Leges  that 
the  origin  of  the  Roman  doctrine  of  possession  may 
probably  be  traced  to  the  possessio  of  the  agei 
publieus.  Possessio,  possessor,  and  possidere  ar<". 
the  proper  technical  terms  used  by  the  Roman  wri 
ters  to  express  the  possess.on  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  public  lands.  These  terms  did  not  express 
ownership  (ex  jure  Qmntium) :  they  had,  in  fact,  no 
more  relation  to  ownership  than  the  possessio  of 
which  this  article  treats.  Still,  the  notion  of  this 
kind  of  use  and  enjoyment  was  such,  that  one  may 
easily  conceive  how  the  term  possessio  became  ap- 
plicable to  various  cases  in  which  there  was  no 
Quiritarian  ownership,  but  something  that  had  an 
analogy  to  it.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  damnum  infect- 
um,  with  reference  to  the  second  missio  in  posses- 
sionem (ex  secundo  decreto),  the  praetor  says  "possi- 
dere jubebo"  which  is  equivalent  to  giving  bonita- 
rian  ownership  with  the  power  of  usucapion.  A 
ususfructus  which  could  only  be  maintained  by  the 
jus  praetorium,  was  a  possessio  ususfructus  as  op- 
posed to  dominium  ususfructus.  The  expressions 
hereditatis  or  bonorum  possessio  do  not  mean  the 
actual  possession  of  the  things,  but  the  peculiai 
character  of  the  praetoria  hereditas:  for  this  bono- 
rum possessio  has  the  same  relation  to  the  hereditas 
that  bonitarian  has  to  Quiritarian  ownership.  (Vid. 
Dominium,  Heres  )  Now  there  is  a  clear  analogy 
in  all  these  instances  to  the  possessio  of  the  ager 
publieus,  which  consists  in  this,  that  in  both  cases 
an  actual  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  particular  person 
to  a  particular  thing  is  recognised  This  will  also 
explain  how  property  in  provincial  ground  came  to 
be  called  possessio :  such  property  was  not  Quiri- 
tarian ownership,  but  it  was  a  right  to  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  the  land ;  a  right  which  the  word  pos- 
sessio sufficiently  expressed.  Thus  the  name  pos- 
sessio was  transferred  from  the  right  to  its  object, 
and  ager  and  possessio  were  thus  opposed :  ager 
was  a  piece  of  land  which  was  the  object  of  Quiri- 
tarian ownership,  and  possessio  a  piece  of  land 
which  was  either  accidentally  an  object  only  of  bo- 
nitarian ownership,  as  a  fundus  Italicus  of  which 
there  had  been  merely  tradition  ;  or  it  was  land  that 
could  not  be  the  object  of  Quiritarian  ownership, 
such  as  provincial  land1  and  the  old  ager  publieus. 

Other  matters  relating  to  possessio  appear  to  be 
explained  by  this  view  of  its  historical  origin.  The 
interdictum  recuperandae  possessionis  relates  only 
to  land,  a  circumstance  which  is  consistent  with 
the  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  possessio.  The  na- 
ture of  the  precarium,  also,  is  explained,  when  we 
know  that  it  expressed  originally  the  relation  be- 
tween the  patronus  and  the  cliens  who  occupied 
the  possessio  of  the  patronus  as  a  tenant  at  will, 
and  could  be  ejected  by  the  interdictum  de  preca- 
rio  if  he  did  not  quit  on  notice.  Farther,  we  may 
thus  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  case 
of  a  lessee  of  ager  vectigalis,  who,  though  he  had 
only  a  jus  in  re,  had  yet  juristical  possessio :  the 
ager  vectigalis  was  in  fact  fashioned  according  to 
the  analogy  of  the  old  ager  publieus,  and  it  was  a 
simple  process  to  transfer  to  it  that  notion  of  pos- 
sessio which  had  existed  in  the  case  of  the  age» 
publieus     (Vid.  Emphyteusis.) 

This  article,  read  in  connexion  with  the  article 
on  the  Agrariae  Leges  and  the  Licinian  Rogations 
(vid.  Rogationes  LiciNiiiO,  will  give  the  reader  an 
outline  of  the  law  of  possession  both  in  relation  to 
the  ager  publieus  and  privatus. 

The  preceding  view  of  possession  is  from  Savigny, 
Das  Recht  des  Besilzes,  fifth  ed.,  1«27.    There  is 


1.  (Javolenus,  Dig  50,  tit 
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dh  analysis  of  this  excellent  work  by  Warnkonig, 
"  Analyse  du  traite  de  la  possession  par  M.  de  Sa- 
vigny,  Liege,  1824 ;"  and  a  summary  view  of  Sa- 
vigny's  Theory  is  given  by  Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch, 
Sec,  ii.,  p.  7.1 
POSSE'SSIO  BONO'RUM.  ( Vid.  Bonorum  Pos- 

iESSIO.) 

POSSESSIO  CLANDESTI'NA.    (Vid.  Inter- 
r.'uTUM,  p.  644.) 

POSTICUM.    {Vid.  Janoa,  p.  524.) 

POSTLIMINIUM,  JUS  POSTLIMINII.  "There 
a.--,"  says  Pornponius,8  "  two  kinds  of  postliminium, 
for  a  man  may  either  return  himself  or  recover 
something.'"    Postliminium  is  farther  defined  by 
Paulus3  to  be  the  "  right  of  recovering  a  lost  thing 
from  an  extraneus  and  of  its  being  restored  to  its 
former  status,  which  right  has  been  established  be- 
tween us  (the  Romans)  and  free  people  and  kings 
by  usage  and  enactments  ^moribus  ac  legibus) ;  for 
what  we  have  lost  in  war  or  even  out  of  war,  if  we 
recover  it,  we  are  said  to  recover  postliminio  ;  and 
this  usage  has  been  introduced  by  natural  equity,  in 
orde.  that  he  who  was  wrongfully  detained  by 
strangers  should  recover  his  former  rights  on  re- 
turning into  his  own  territories  (in  fines  root)." 
Again,  Paulus  says,  "  a  man  seems  to  have  returned 
postliminio  when  he  has  entered  our  territory  (in 
fines  nostras  intraverit),  as  a  foundation  is  laid  for 
a  postliminium  (siculi  admiltitur*)  (?)  when  he  has 
g  )ne  beyond  our  territories  (ubi  fines  nostras  exces- 
tit).    But  if  a  man  has  come  into  a  state  in  alliance 
soda)  or  friendship  with  Rome,  or  has  come  to  a 
ting  in  alliance  or  friendship  with  Rome,  he  appears 
to  have  forthwith  returned  by  postliminium,  be- 
cause he  then  first  begins  to  be  safe  under  the 
name  of  the  Roman  state."    These  extracts  are 
made  lor  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the  etymology 
of  this  word,  as  to  which  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion.*   The  explanation  of  Scaevola,  as  given  by 
Cicero,  has  reference  to  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
fott  and  linien  :  "  what  has  been  lost  by  us  and  has 
come  to  an  enemy,  and,  as  it  were,  has  gone  from 
its  own  limen,  and  then  has  afterward  (.post)  re- 
turned to  the  same  limen,  seems  to  have  returned 
by  postliminium."    According  to  this  explanation, 
the  limen  was  the  boundary  or  limit  within  which 
the  thing  was  under  the  authority  of  Rome  and  an 
object  of  the  Roman  law.    A  recent  writer*  sug- 
gests that  postliminium  must  be  viewed  in  a  sense 
analogous  to  pomoerium.   There  is  a  fanciful  expla- 
nation of  the  matter  by  Plutarch'  in  his  answer  to 
the  question.  Why  are  those  who  have  been  falsely 
reported  to  have  died  in  a  foreign  land,  not  received 
into  the  house  through  the  door  in  case  of  their  re- 
turn but  let  down  through  an  opening  in  the  roof 
It  a  Roman  citizen,  during  war,  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  an  enemy,  he  sustained  a  diminutio  capi- 
tis maxima,  and  all  his  civil  rights  were  in  abey- 
ance.   Being  captured  by  the  enemy,  he  became  a 
slave;  but  his  rights  over  his  children,  if  he  had 
any,  were  not  destroyed,  but  were  said  to  be  in 
abeyance  (pendere)  by  virtue  of  the  jus  postliminii : 
when  he  returned,  his  children  were  again  in  his 
power ;  and  if  he  died  in  captivity,  they  became  sui 
juris.    Whether  their  condition  as  sui  juris  dated 
from  the  time  of  the  captivity  or  of  the  death,  was 
a  disputed  matter  ;•  but  Ulpian,  who  wrote  after 
Oaiue,  declares  that  in  such  case  he  must  he  con- 
sidered to  have  died  when  he  was  made  captive ; 
and  this  is  certainly  the  true  deduction  from  the 
— —  . — . —  t 

I,  (Vid.  ajao  Qaioa,       1J8-170.— In«t.,  it.,  tit.  IS. — Dig.  41, 
tit.  2,3  ;  4S,  tit.  18-23,  98,  31.— Cod.,vii.,  lit.  32;  Tin.,  in  I, 
I,  9.— Cod.  Thood.,  it.,  tit.  22,  23.)— 2.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  15,  ft,  14.) 
—3  (Dig.  49,  tit.  15,  ft.  19.)— 4.  (The  reading  id  Flor.,  Gob., 
and  Spang,  ia  "  aicnti  amittitur.") —  5.  (Cic,  Top.,  8.)  —  8.  i 
(Qflttling,  Qeachichta  dor  Rom.  StaaUveiTauung,  p.  117.)—  , 
I  IQukiI  Rum.,  5  )— 8.  (Oaiua,  L,  129.) 


,  premises.  In  the  case  of  a  Alius  or  nepos  being 
made  captive,  the  parental  power  was  suspended 
(in  suspenso).  If  the  son  returned,  he  obtained  his 
civic  rights,  and  the  father  resumed  his  parental 
powers,  which  is  the  case  mentioned  in  the  Di- 
gest.1 As  to  a  wife,  the  matter  was  different :  thr 
husband  did  not  recover  his  wile  jure  postliminii, 
but  the  marriage  was  renewed  by  consent.  This 
rule  of  law  involves  the  doctrine,  that  if  a  husbani 
was  captured  by  the  enemy,  his  marriage,  if  any 
then  existed,  was  dissolved.  If  a  Roman  was  ran- 
somed by  another  person,  he  became  free,  but  he 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge  to  the  ransomer,  and 
the  jus  postliminii  had  no  effect  till  he  had  paid  the 
ransom  money. 

Sometimes,  by  an  act  of  the  state,  a  man  was  giv 
en  up  bound  to  an  enemy,  and  if  the  enemy  would 
not  receive  him,  it  was  a  question  whether  he  had 
the  jus  postliminii.  This  was  the  case  with  Sp. 
Postumius,  who  was  given  up  to  the  Samnites,  and 
with  C.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  who  was  given  up  to  the 
Numantines  ;  but  the  better  opinion  was  that  they 
had  no  jus  postliminii  and  Mancinus  was  re- 
stored to  his  civic  rights  by  a  lex.3 

Cicero*  uses  the  word  postliminium  in  a  different 
sense  ;  for  he  applies  it  to  a  man  who  had,  by  his 
own  voluntary  act,  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  state, 
and  subsequently  resumed  his  original  civic  rights 
by  postliminium 

It  appears  that  the  jus  postliminii  was  founded  on 
the  fiction  of  the  captive  having  never  been  absent 
from  home — a  fiction  which  was  of  easy  applica- 
tion ;  for  as  the  captive,  during  his  absence,  could  not 
do  any  legal  act,  the  interval  of  captivity  was  a  pe- 
riod of  legal  non-activity,  which  was  terminated  by 
his  showing  himself  again. 

The  Romans  acknowledged  capture  in  war  as  the 
source  of  ownership  in  other  nations,  as  they  claimed 
it  in  their  own  case.  Accordingly,  things  taken  by 
the  enemy  lost  their  Roman  owners ;  but  when  they 
were  recovered,  they  reverted  to  their  original  own- 
ers. This  was  the  case  with  land  that  had  been 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  with  the  following 
movables,  which  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  as  res 
postliminii  :•  "  homo  (that  is,  slaves),  navis,  mulus  cli- 
tellarius,  equus,  equa  quae  frcena  recipere  sold."' 
Arms  were  not  res  postliminii,  for  it  was  a  maxim 
that  they  could  not  be  honourably  lost. 

The  recovery  above  referred  to  seems  to  mean 
the  recovery  by  the  Roman  slate  or  by  the  original 
owner.  If  an  individual  recaptured  from  an  enemy 
what  had  belonged  to  a  Roman  citizen,  it  would  be 
consistent  that  we  should  suppose  that  the  thing 
recaptured  was  made  his  own  by  the  act  of  cap- 
ture ;  but  if  it  was  a  res  postliminii,  this  might  not 
be  the  case.  If  a  thing,  as  a  slave,  was  ransomed 
by  a  person  not  the  owner,  the  owner  could  not 
have  it  till  he  had  paid  the  ransom  :  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  stated  how  the  matter  was  settled  if 
a  Roman  citizen  recaptured  propeity  (of  the  class 
res  postliminii)  that  had  belonged  to  another  Roman 
citizen.  But  this  apparent  difficulty  may  perhaps 
be  solved  thus :  in  time  of  war,  no  Roman  citizen 
could  individually  be  considered  as  acting  on  his 
own  behalf  under  any  circumstances,  and,  therefore, 
whatever  he  did  was  the  act  of  the  slate.  It  is  a  re- 
mark of  Labeo,7  "  St  quid  beUo  caplum  est,  in  prceda 
est,  rum  post timimo  redxt ;"  and  Pompon  his8  states, 
that  if  the  enemy  is  expelled  from  Roman  lands,  the 
lands  return  to  their  former  owners,  being  neither 
considered  public  land  nor  pr»da  ;  in  making  which 
remark  he  evidently  assumes  the  general  doctrine 

1.  (49,  tit.  15,  a.  14.)— 2.  (Cic,  D«i  Or.,  L,  40  —Id  ,  1),.  OflT., 
in.,  30.— Id.,  Top.,  8.- Id.,  Pro  Carina,  e.  34.— Dig.  49,  tit  14, 
a.  4  ;  50,  tit.  7.  a.  17.)— 3.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  7,  ..  17.)— 4.  (Pro  Halbo, 
c.  13.)— 5.  (Top., 8. )— 0.  (Compare  Featua,  a  t.  Postliminium  ) 
—7.  (Dig  49,  tit.  15,  a.  28.)-8.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  15,  a.  BO.) 
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laid  down  by  Labeo.  Paulus  also,  in  his  remark  on 
Labeo's  rule  of  law,  merely  mentions  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  which  was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  If,  then, 
anything  taken  in  war  was  booty  (prceda),  to  what 
did  the  jus  postliminii  apply  1  It  applied,  at  least, 
to  all  that  was  restored  by  treaty  or  was  included  in 
the  terms  of  surrender,  and  slaves,  no  doubt,  were 
a  very  impoitant  part  of  all  such  things  as  were 
capijred  or  lost  in  time  of  war;  and  they  were 
things  that  could  be  easily  identified  and  restored 
to  their  owners.  It  also  applied  to  a  slave  who 
escaped  from  the  enemy  and  returned  to  his  mas- 
ter. The  maxim  "  qua:  res  hostdes  apud  nos  sunt, 
occupantwm  Jiunt,"1  has  no  reference  to  capture 
from  the  enemy,  as  it  sometimes  seems  to  be  sup- 
posed.2 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  explanation  of  one 
difficulty  that  has  been  already  suggested  raises 
another.  According  to  this  explanation,  if  a  man 
in  time  of  war  recaptured  his  own  slave,  it  would 
be  praeda,  and  he  would  not  at  once  recover  the 
ownership,  as  above  supposed.  The  answer  is,  that 
it  may  be  so,  and  that  this  matter  of  postliminium, 
particularly  as  regards  things,  waits  for  a  careful  in- 
vestigation. As  a  general  rule,  all  movables  be- 
longing to  an  enemy  which  were  captured  by  a  Ro- 
man army  were  praeda,  apparently  not  the  property 
of  the  individual  soldier  who  happened  to  lay  his 
hands  on  them,  but  the  property  of  the  state,  or,  at 
least,  of  the  army.  Now  the  difficulty  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  all  movables  so  taken  were  praeda,  ex- 
cept res  postliminii,  or  whether  all  things  so  taken 
were  praeda,  res  postliminii  included.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  res  postliminii  would  be  the  property 
of  the  owner  when  he  could  prove  them  to  have 
been  his  in  the  latter,  when  a  thing  had  become 
praeda,  it  had  lost  its  capacity  (if  we  may  so  speak) 
of  being  a  res  postliminii.  The  distinction  here 
made  is  a  fundamental  one.  The  difficulty  partly 
arises  from  the  expression  of  Labeo  above  quoted, 
Si  quid,  &c.,  where  the  Flo/entine  reading  has  been 
followed.  But  Bynkershoek3  amends  the  reading 
into  Si  quod,  &c,  the  propriety  of  which  may  be 
doubted 

If  a  man  made  a  will  before  he  was  taken  cap- 
tive, and  afterward  returned,  the  will  was  good  jure 
postliminii.  If  he  died  in  captivity,  the  will  was 
good  by  the  lex  Cornelia  The  law  of  postlimini- 
um applied  to  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  when 
the  circumstances  were  such  that  the  person  or  the 
thing  could  become  the  property  of  another  nation,4 
as,  for  instance,  of  a  nation  that  had  neither  an 
amicitia,  hospitium,  nor  a  fcedus  with  Rome  ;  for 
such  might  be  the  relation  of  a  nation  to  Rome,  and 
yet  it  might  not  be  hostis.  A  nation  was  not  hos- 
tis,  in  the  later  acceptation  of  that  term,  till  the  Ro- 
mans had  declared  war  against  it,  or  the  nation  had 
declared  war  against  Rome.  Robbers  and  pirates 
were  not  hostes,  and  a  person  who  was  captured  by 
them  did  not  become  a  slave,  and  therefore  had  no 
need  of  the  jus  postliminii. 

PO'STUMUS.    (Vid.  Hkf.es,  Roman.) 

*POTAMOGEITON  (nor  auoy  efrav),  the  Pota- 
mogetm  nutans,  or  Floating  Pond  weed.* 

*POTE'RION  ( iroTrjpiov ),  a  species  of  plant 
Pena  and  Lobelius  held  it  to  be  the  Potenum  spino- 
mm,  L.,  but  Sprengel  is  inclined  to  think,  with  Mat- 
thiolus  and  Clusius,  that  it  is  the  Astragalus  Pote- 
num, Pall.,  being  a  species  of  Tragacanth,  accord- 
ing to  Linnaeus.* 

POTESTAS.    (Vid.  Patria  Potestas.) 

*POTHIJS  (irodoc),  "a  speies  of  plant,  which 
Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  >f  his  R.  H  H.,  sets 

I.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  1,  s.  51.)— 2  (Huhlenbru.h,  Doctr.  Pand.,  p. 
U2 )— 3  (Op.  Omn.,  i.,  p.  76.)-- 4.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  15,  s  5.)— 5. 
T>o»Gor.,  iv  .  99.)— 6  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  15  —Adams  Aonend.  a. ») 
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down  for  ihe  Lychnis  Chalcedonies,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond for  the  Amaryllis  lutea,  but  upon  a  doubtful 
reading  according  to  Schneider.  Bauhin,  howevei, 
is  pretty  decided  in  favour  of  the  Lychnis  Chalce- 
donica.,n 

PRAC'TORES  (TrpuKTopec),  subordinate  officeia 
(ovofia  vnnpeaiac,  says  Pollux3)  who  collected  the 
fines  and  penalties  (kmSolac  and  rifir/para)  imposed 
by  magistrates  and  courts  of  justice,  and  payable  to 
the  state.  The  magistrate  who  imposed  the  fine, 
or  the  r/ye/iwv  diKaarr/piov,  gave  notice  thereof  in 
writing  to  the  ■Kpd.KTopec.  He  was  then  said  km 
ypatyeiv  to  rlfiinfia  tolq  npdKTopatv,  and  the  debtor's 
name  Trapado8f/vai  role  npunropsiv.  If  the  fine  oi 
any  part  thereof  was  to  go  to  a  temple,  ihe  like  no- 
tice was  sent  to  the  Tautai  of  the  god  or  goddess  to 
whom  the  temple  belonged.'  The  name  of  the 
debtor,  with  the  sum  which  he  was  condemned  to 
pay,  was  entered  by  the  npaKTopec  in  a  tablet  in 
the  Acropolis.  Hence  the  debtor  was  said  to  be 
iyyeypauuevoc  rcj  frnfioa'np,  or  iv  rij  uKpoirohei.  It 
was  the  business  of  the  irpctKTopec  to  demand  pay 
ment  of  this  sum,  and,  if  they  received  it,  to  pay  it 
over  to  the  imodeKTai,  and  also  to  erase  the  name 
of  the  debtor  in  the  register  (£t;aXri<j>eiv  or  airatei- 
<peii').  Such  erasure  usually  took  place  in  the  pres- 
ence of  some  members  of  the  senate.  An  Hvihttjtc 
lay  against  any  man  who  made  or  caused  to  be 
made  a  fraudulent  entry  or  erasure  of  a  debt.4  The 
collectors  took  no  steps  to  enforce  payment ;  but, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  ninth  npvravda  from  the 
registering  of  the  debt  (or,  in  case  of  a  penalty  im- 
posed on  a  ypafyn  vtjpeuc,  after  the  expiration  of 
eleven  days),  if  it  still  remained  unpaid,  it  was 
doubled,  and  an  entry  made  accordingly.*  There- 
upon immediate  measures  might  be  taken  for  seiz- 
ure and  confiscation  of  the  debtor's  goods  ;  but  here 
the  npuKTopec  had  no  farther  duty  to  perform,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  to  give  information  of  the  default  to 
the  senate.6 

PR^ECI'NCTIO.    (Vid.  Amphitheatre,  p.  53.) 

*PR^ECO'CIA  (TrpaiKOKia),  called  f)ep'iKOKK.a  in 
the  Geoponica,  the  same  as  the  fiffha  'ApfieviaKa,  be- 
ing a  variety  of  the  Apricot,  or  Prunus  Armemaza? 

PR/ECO'NES,  Criers,  were  employed  for  various 
purposes  :  1 .  In  sales  by  auction,  they  frequently 
advertised  the  time,  place,  and  conditions  of  sale  : 
they  seem  also  to  have  acted  the  part  of  the  mod- 
ern auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out  the  biddings 
and  amusing  the  company,  though  the  property  was 
knocked  down  by  the  magister  auctionis.*  (Vid. 
Auctio.)  2.  In  all  public  assemblies  they  ordered 
silence.9  3.  In  the  comitia  they  called  the  centu- 
ries one  by  one  to  give  their  votes,  pronounced  the 
vote  of  each  century,  and  called  out  the  names  of 
those  who  were  elected.10  They  also  recited  the 
laws  that  were  to  be  passed.  4.  In  trials,  they 
summoned  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  the  plain- 
tiff and  defendant.11  5.  In  the  public  games,  they 
invited  the  people  to  attend,  and  proclaimed  the 
victors.1'  6.  In  solemn  funerals  they  also  invited 
people  to  attend  by  a  certain  form;  hence  these 
funerals  were  called  funera  indictiva.1'  7.  When 
things  were  lost,  they  cried  them  and  s eaKjv.td  for 

1.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  8.— Bauhin.  Pinajc,  381.— Eustatk 
ad  Horn.,  Od.,xi.,201. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Ouom.,  viii , 
114.)— 3.  (.ffisch.,  c.  Timareh,  5.  — Andoc,  De  My6t.,  11,  ed. 
Steph. — Demosth.,  c.  Theocr.,  1328.)— 4.  (Harpoc.  and  Suida*, 
s.  v.  'Kypofy'nw,  iitoScKTat,  <pcvdtYYpa<pr'i.—  Anduc.,  De  Myet., 
11,  ed.  Steph. —  Demosth  ,  c.  Aristog.,  778.  —  Id.  c  Theocr., 
1338.)  — 5.  (jEsch.,  c.  Timareh.,  3,  ed.  Steph.  —  r-cmnsth.,  c. 
Pant.,  973.  —  Id.,  c.  Theocr.,  1322.  — Id.,  c.  Neaei  ,  \347.)— 6. 
(Bockh,  Staatsh.  der  Ath..  l  ,  167,  171,  418,  421.)—?  (D  oscor., 
i.,  165.— Geopon.,  x.,  73— Hardouin  ad  Plin.,  H  N.,  xv..  31.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 8.  (Hor.,  Ep.  ad  Pis.,  419.— Cir.  a.  Att., 
xii.,  40.-  1.1.,  De  Off.,  ii.,  23.)  — 9.  (Liv.,  ni.,  47--  1  ant, 
P(En.,prol.  II.) — JO.  (Cic.  inVerr.,  II.,  v.,  15—  Id.,  Pr.  Mi.  ,35.) 
—11.  (Suet.,  Tib.  11.)— 12.  (Cic.  ad  Fun.,  v  ,  12.)- -13  (Fm 
tna.  «.  v.  Quintet.  -Suet.,  Jul.,  84.) 
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jdtb.  a  la  ttie  infliction  of  capital  punishment, 
they  sometimes  conveyed  the  commands  oi  the  ma 
gistrates  to  the  lictors.2 

Their  office,  called  praconxum,  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  rather  disreputable :  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  a  law  was  passed  preventing  all  persons 
who  had  been  praecones  from  becoming  decuriones 
in  the  municipia.'  Under  the  early  emperors,  how- 
ever, it  became  very  profitable,*  which  was,  no  doubt, 
partly  owing  to  fees  to  which  they  were  entitled  in 
tl.e  courts  of  justice  and  on  other  occasions,  and 
partly  :<•  the  bribes  which  they  received  from  the 
suitors,  cV< 

PR.-fcCU'NIKM     (Vid.  Pr^cones  ) 

PRifiDA.    (  Vid.  Postliminium.) 

PRJ3D1ATOR.    (Vid.  ?iues.) 

PR-EDIATO'RIUM.  JUS.    (Vid.  Pr/es.) 

PR/E'DIUM.  This  word  originally  signified,  ac- 
cording to  Varro,5  any  property  which  was  made  a 
security  to  the  state  by  a  proes  :  "  Prcedia  dicta, 
item  ut  praties,  a  prastando,  quod  ea  pignori  data  pub- 
lice  mancupis  Jidem  prastent."  Subsequently  the 
word  was  limited  to  signify  land  generally.  In  this 
sense  prasdia  were  divided  into  rustica  and  urbana, 
of  which  the  following  definition  has  been  given  : 
Rustica  are  those  on  which  there  are  no  aedes  or 
which  are  in  the  country  (in  agro),  and  urbana  are 
those  which  are  in  the  city,  and  comprise  buildings 
Those  incorporeal  things  which  consisted  not  in  the 
ownership  of  praedia,  but  in  certain  rights  with  re- 
spect to  them,  were  called  jura  praediorum.  As  to 
a  difference  in  the  mode  of  transferring  such  jura 
in  the  case  of  praedia  rustica  and  urbana,  see  Ga- 
ins.' A  praediurn  which  was  liable  to  a  servitus  was 
•aid  "  servire,"  and  was  "  a  praediurn  serviens." 

Provincialia  praedia  were  either  stipendiaria  or 
Tributaria :  the  former  were  in  those  provinces  which 
•*3re  considered  to  belong  to  the  populus  Romanus, 
and  the  latter  in  those  provinces  which  were  con- 
oid 2red  to  belong  to  the  Caesar.' 

Under  the  word  Colonus  a  reference  was  made 
to  praediurn  for  an  explanation  ol  the  term  coloni  of 
the  later  imperial  period. 

These  coloni  were  designated  by  the  various 
names  of  coloni,  rusiic-i,  originarii,  adscriptitii,  in- 
quilmi,  tributarii,  censili.  A  person  might  become 
a  oolonua  by  birth,  with  reference  to  which  the  term 
origmarius  was  used.  When  both  the  parents  were 
coloni  and  belonged  to  the  same  master,  the  chil- 
dren were  coloni.  [f  the  father  was  a  colonus  and 
the  mother  a  slave,  or  conversely,  the  children  fol- 
lowed the  condition  of  the  mother.  If  the  father 
was  free  and  the  mother  a  colona,  the  children 
were  coloni,  and  belonged  to  the  master  of  the 
mother.  If  the  father  was  a  colonus  and  the  moth- 
er free,  the  children  befne  the  time  of  Justinian  fol- 
lowed the  condition  of  the  father  ;  afterward  Jus- 
tinian declared  such  children  to  be  free,  but  finally 
he  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  coloni  IT  both 
parents  were  coloni  and  belonged  to  different  mas- 
ters, it  was  finally  settled  that  the  masters  should 
divide  the  children  between  them,  and  if  there  was 
an  odd  one,  it  should  go  to  the  owner  of  the  mother. 
If  a  man  lived  for  thirty  years  as  a  colonus,  he  be- 
came the  colonus  of  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which 
be  lived  ;  and,  though  he  was  still  free,  he  could 
Dot  leave  the  land  :  and  a  man  who  had  possessed 
for  thirty  years  a  colonus  belonging  to  another, 
f-ould  defend  himself  against  the  claim  of  the  former 
owner  by  the  preescriplio  tnginta  annorum  A  con- 
ttitution  of  Valcntinian  III.  declared  how  free  per- 
sons might  become  coloni  by  agreement,  and,  though 

'  (Phut.,  Mure.,  in. .4, 78.— Patron.,  VT.)— 9  (Liv.,  uvt.,  IS.) 
—  >  ;t:ic.  u<l  F.tni.,  vi  ,  18.)  —4.  (Ju».,  in.,  117  —  Id.,  vii.,  * 
-Mm.,  v.,  50,  1 1.— Id.,  vi..  8,  5.)— 5.  (L.  L.,  *.,40,  rd.  Mullrr.) 
(G»ju«,  ii,  31.) 
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there  is  neither  this  nor  any  Simula/  regulation  it 
the  Code  of  Justinian,  there  is  a  passage  which  ap- 
parently recognises  that  persons  might  become  co- 
loni by  such  agreement.1 

The  coloni  were  not  slaves,  though  their  condi- 
tion in  certain  respects  was  assimilated  to  that  of 
slaves,  a  circumstance  which  will  explain  their  be- 
ing called  servi  terrae,  and  sometimes  neing  con- 
trasted with  liberi.  They  had,  ho\vever,  connubium, 
which  alone  is  a  characteristic  that  distinguishes 
them  clearly  from  slaves.'  But,  like  slaves,  they 
were  liable  to  corporeal  punishment,  and  they  had 
no  right  of  action  against  their  master,  whose  rela- 
tion to  them  was  expressed  by  the  term  patronus  1 
The  colonus  was  attached  to  the  soil,  and  he  could 
not  be  permanently  separated  from  it  by  his  own 
act,  or  by  that  of  his  patronus,  or  by  the  consent  of 
the  two.  The  patronus  could  sell  the  estate  with 
the  coloni,  but  neither  of  them  without  the  other.4 
He  could,  however,  transfer  superabundant  coloni 
from  one  to  another  of  his  own  estates.  When  an 
estate  held  in  common  was  divided,  married  persons 
and  relatives  were  not  to  be  separated.  The  ground 
of  there  being  no  legal  power  of  separating  the  co- 
loni and  the  estate  was  the  opinion  that  such  an  ar 
rangement  was  favourable  to  agriculture,  and  there 
were  also  financial  reasons  for  this  rule  of  law,  as 
presently  appear.  The  only  case  in  which  the 
colonus  could  be  separated  from  the  land  was  that 
of  his  becoming  a  soldier,  which  must  be  considered 
to  be  done  with  the  patron's  consent,  as  the  burden 
of  recruiting  the  army  was  imposed  on  him,  and  in 
this  instance  the  state  dispensed  with  a  general  rule 
foi  reasons  of  public  convenience. 

The  colonus  paid  a  certain  yearly  rent  for  the  lan<i 
on  which  he  lived  :  the  amount  was  fixed  by  cus- 
tom, and  could  not  be  raised  ;  but,  as  the  land-own- 
er might  attempt  to  raise  it,  the  colon  is  had  in  such 
case  for  his  protection  a  right  of  action  against  him, 
which  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  above 
stated.*  There  were,  however,  cases  in  which  the 
rent  was  a  money  payment,  either  by  agreement  or 
by  custom. 

A  farther  analogy  between  the  condition  of  servi 
and  coloni  appears  from  the  fact  of  the  property  of 
coloni  hemjr  called  their  peculiiim.  It  is,  however, 
Jistinctly  stated  mat  they  could  hold  property;*  and 
the  expressions  which  declare  that  they  could  have 
nothing  "  propria,"7  seem  merely  to  declare  that  it 
was  not  propria  in  the  sense  of  their  having  power 
to  alienate  it,  at  least  without  the  consent  of  their 
patroni.  It  appears  that  a  colonus  could  make  a 
will,  and  that,  if  he  made  none,  his  property  went 
to  his  next  of  kin  :  for  if  a  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon, 
6lc,  died  intestate  and  without  kin,  his  property 
went  to  the  church  or  convent  to  which  he  belong- 
ed, except  such  as  he  had  as  a  colonus,  which  went 
to  his  patronus,  who,  with  respect  to  the  ownership 
of  the  land,  is  called  dominus  possessionis.'  Some 
classes  of  coloni  had  a  power  of  alienating  their  prop- 
erty.' 

The  land-tax  due  in  respect  of  the  land  occupied 
by  the  colonus  was  paid  by  the  dominus  ;  but  the 
coloni  were  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  poll-tax, 
though  it  was  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  domi- 
nus, who  recovered  it  from  the  colonus.  The  lia- 
bility of  the  colonus  to  a  poll  tax  explains  why  this 
class  of  persons  was  so  important  to  the  state,  and 
why  their  condition  could  not  be  changed  without 
the  consent  of  the  state.  It  was  only  when  the  co- 
lonus had  lived  as  a  free  man  lor  thirty  years  that 


1.  (Cod.,  xi.,  Ul.  47,  i.  22.J  -2.  (Cud.,  It.,  til.  47,  •.  24.)  -» 
(Cod.  Thaod.,  v.,  in.  II.)-  4.  (Cud.,  li.,  Ut.  47,  «.  2,  7  )  —  ■ 
(Cod,  xi.,  til.  47,  ■.  5.)— 0.  (Cod.  Theud.,  v.,  til.  II.)— 7.  (Cod. 
ii.,  lit  4d,  •.  2.)  —  8.  (Cod.  Th*,<l.,  v  ,  tit  J  )  -  9.  (Cud.,  a 
til  47,  s.  23  ' 
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he  could  maintain  his  freedom  by  a  prsescriptio,  but 
Justinian  abolished  this  prsescriptio,  and  thus  em- 
powered the  dominus  to  assert  his  right  after  any 
lapse  of  time.1  With  respect  to  their  liability  to  the 
poll-tax,  the  coloni  were  called  tributarii.  censiti  or 
censibus  obnoxii,  adscriptitii,  adscriptitice  conditionis, 
andcensibus  adscripti.  This  term  adscript  io  appears 
to  have  no  reference  to  their  being  attached  to  the 
land,  but  it  refers  to  their  liability  to  the  poll-tax 
as  being  rated  in  the  tax-books;  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  that  the  Greek  term  for  adscriptitius  is 
'EvaTtbypaufoq. 

As  the  coloni  were  not  servi,  and  as  the  class  of 
Latini  and  peregrini  hardly  existed  in  the  later  ages 
of  the  Empire,  we  must  consider  the  coloni  to  have 
had  the  civitas,  such  as  it  then  was;  and  it  is  a 
consequence  of  this  that  they  had  connubium  gen- 
erally. A  constitution  of  Justinian,  however,2  de- 
clared the  marriage  of  a  colonus  who  belonged  to 
another  person  and  a  free  woman  to  be  void.  The 
constitution  does  not  seem  to  mean  anything  else 
than  that  in  this  case  the  emperor  took  away  the 
connubium,  whether  for  the  reasons  stated  by 
Savigny,  or  for  other  reasons,  is  immaterial.  This 
special  exception,  however,  proves  the  general  rule 
as  to  connubium. 

The  origin  of  these  coloni  seems  absolutely  uncer- 
tain. They  appear  to  be  referred  to  in  one  passage 
of  the  Pandect3  under  the  name  of  inquilinus,  a 
term  which  certainly  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  class  of  coloni.  The  passage  just  referred  to 
states  that,  if  a  man  bequeaths  as  a  legacy  the  in- 
quilini  without  the  prsedia  to  which  they  adhere 
(sine  prcediis  quibus  adhaerent),  it  is  a  void  legacy. 
Savigny  conceives  that  this  passage  may  be  ex- 
plained without  considering  it  to  refer  to  the  coloni 
of  whom  we  are  speaking;  but  the  explanation  that 
he  suggests  seems  a  very  forced  one,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  his  explanation  of  another  pas- 
sage inthe  Digest.4  The  condition  of  the  old  clients 
seems  to  bear  some  relation  to  that  of  the  coloni, 
but  all  historical  traces  of  one  class  growing  out  of 
the  other  are  entirely  wanting;  and,  indeed,  all 
evidence  of  the  real  origin  of  the  coloni  seems  to 
fail  altogether. 

Savigny  observes  that  he  does  not  perceive  any 
historical  connexion  between  the  villeins  (villani) 
of  modern  Europe  and  the  coloni,  though  there  is  a 
strong  resemblance  between  their  respective  condi- 
tions. There  were,  however,  many  important  dis- 
tinctions; for  instance,  the  villein  services  due  to 
the  lord  had  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  the 
case  of  the  coloni,  so  far  as  we  know.  Littleton's 
Tenures,  section  172,  &c,  and  Bracton,6  may  be 
consulted  as  to  the  incidents  of  villeinage. 

This  view  of  the  condition  of  the  coloni  is  from 
Savigny's  Essay  on  the  subject,  which  is  translated 
in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.  ii. 

PRAEFECTUS.    (Vid.  Abmy,  Roman,  p.  102.) 

PRAEFECTUS  AERA'RII.    (Vid.  AErarium.) 

PRAEFECTUS  ANNO'NAE,  the  prefect  of  the 
provisions,  especially  of  the  corn-market,  was  not  a 
regular  magistrate  under  the  Republic,  but  was  only 
appointed  in  cases  of  extraordinary  scarcity,  when 
he  seems  to  have  regulated  the  prices  at  which  corn 
was  to  be  sold.6  The  superintendence  of  the  corn- 
market  throughout  the  whole  Republic  was  at  a  la- 
ter period  intrusted  to  Pompey  for  a  period  of  five 
years;7  and,  in  accordance  with  this  example,  Au- 
gustus took  the  same  superintendence  upon  himself, 
and  commanded  that  two  persons,  who  had  been 
prastors  five  years  before,  should  be  appointed  every 

1.  (Cod.,xi.,  tit.  47,  s.  23.1—2.  (Nov.,  22,  c.  17.)— 3.  (Dig. 
10,s.  112.1—4.  (50,  tit.  15,  s.  4.1—5.  (fol.  6,  24.)— 6.  (Liv.,  iv. 
12. — Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome.ii.,  p.  418.) — 7.  (Dion  Cass.,  xxxix. 
— Cic.  ad  Att.,  v.,  1.— I  iv.,  Epit.,  104.) 
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year  for  the  distribution  of  the  corn1  (curam  j 'rumen 
ti  populo  dividundi2) .  Subsequently  Augustus  as- 
signed this  duty  to  two  persons  of  consular  rank;3 
but  he  also  created  an  officer,  under  the  title  of 
Prwfectus  Annonw,  who  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  above-mentioned  officers.  This  office  was  a 
permanent  one,  and  appears  to  have  been  only  held 
by  one  person  at  a  time:  he  had  jurisdiction  over  all 
matters  appertaining  to  the  corn-market,  and,  like 
the  Praefectus  Vigilum.  was  chosen  from  the  equites, 
and  was  not  reckoned  among  the  ordinary  magis- 
trates.4 The  prffifectus  annonae  continued  to  exist 
till  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire:  respecting  his 
duties  in  later  times,  see  Walter,  Gesch.  des  Rom. 
Rechts,  p.  373,  374. 

PRAEFECTUS  AQUA'RUM.  (Vid.  Kqvm.  Due 
tus,  p.  75.) 

PRAEFECTUS  CASTROTtUM,  prsefect  of  the 
camp,  is  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
There  was  one  to  each  legion.5  We  learn  from  Ve- 
getius6  that  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  to  all  matters 
connected  with  the  making  of  a  camp,  such  as  the 
vallum,  fossa,  &c,  and  also  to  the  internal  economy 
of  it. 

PRAEFECTUS  CLASSIS,  the  commander  of  a 
fleet.  This  title  was  frequently  given  in  the  times 
of  the  Republic  to  the  commander  of  a  fleet  ;7  but 
Augustus  appointed  two  permanent  officers  with 
this  title,  one  of  whom  was  stationed  at  Ravenna 
on  the  Hadriatic,  and  the  other  at  Misenum  on  the 
Tuscan  Sea,  each  having  the  command  of  a  fleet.3 

PRAEFECTUS  FABRUM.   (Vid.  Fabri.) 

PRAEFECTUS JURI DICUNDO.  (Vid.Coi.o- 
nia,  p.  282.) 

PRAEFECTUS  PRAETO'RIO  was  the  command- 
er of  the  troops  who  guarded  the  emperor's  person 
(Vid.  Pr/Etoriani.)  This  office  was  instituted  by 
Augustus,  and  was  at  first  only  military,  and  had 
comparatively  small  power  attached  to  it;9  but  un- 
der Tiberius,  who  made  Sejanus  commander  of  the 
praetorian  troops,  it  became  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance, till  at  length  the  power  of  these  praefects  be- 
came only  second  to  that  of  the  emperors.10  The 
relation  of  the  praefectus  praetorio  to  the  emperor  is 
compared  to  that  of  the  magister  equitum  to  the 
dictator  under  the  Republic.11  From  the  reign  of 
Severus  to  that  of  Diocletian,  the  prsefects,  like  the 
viziers  of  the  East,  had  the  superintendence  of  all 
departments  of  the  state,  the  palace,  the  army,  the 
finances,  and  the  law;  they  also  had  a  court  in 
which  they  decided  cases.12  The  office  of  praefect 
of  the  praetorium  was  not  confined  to  military  offi- 
cers; it  was  filled  by  Ulpian  and  Papinian,  and 
other  distinguished  jurists. 

Originally  there  were  two  praefects;  afterward 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  two;  from  the  time  of 
Commodus,  sometimes  three,11  and  even  four.  They 
were,  as  aregular  rule,  chosen  only  from  the  equites  ;14 
but,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  dignity 
of  senator  was  always  joined  with  their  office.15 

Under  Constantine  the  praefects  were  deprived 
of  all  military  command,  and  changed  into  govern- 
ers  of  provinces.  He  appointed  four  such  praefects : 
the  one  who  commonly  attended  on  the  imperial 
court  had  the  command  of  Thrace,  the  whole  of  the 
East,  and  Egypt;  the  second  had  the  command  of 
Illyricum,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  and  usually  resi- 


1.  (Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  1.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  37.)— 3.  (Dion 
Cass.Jv.,  26,31.)— 4.  (Dion  Cass.,  lii.,  24.— Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  a.  t 
I)  33;  14,  tit.  1,  s.  1,  ()  18;  tit.  5,  s.  8;  48,  tit.  2,  s.  13.)— 5.  (Veil 
Paterc,  ii.,  119.— Tac,  Ann.,  i.,  20,  xiv.,  37.)— 6.  (ii.,  10.)— 7. 
(Liv.,  xxvi.,  48;  xxxvi.,  42.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  49.— Veg.,  iv., 
32.— Tac,  Hist.,  Hi.,  12. )— 9.  (Dion  Cass.,  Hi.,  24;  1  v.,  13.— Suet. , 
Octav.,  49.)— 10.  Tac,  Ann.,  iv.,  1,  2.— Aurel.  Vict.,  De  Ca;.;., 
9.)— 11.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  11.)— 12.  (Dig.  12,  tit.  1,  s.  40.)— 13. 
(Lamp.,  Commod.,  6.)— 14.  (Dion  Cass.,  lii.,  24.— Suet.,  Tit., 
6. — Lamp.,  Commod.,  4.) — 15.  (Lamprid.,  Alex,  Sev.,  21.) 
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aed  first  at  Sirmium,  afterward  at  Thessalcnica ; 
the  third,  of  Ita  and  Africa ;  the  fourth,  who  resi- 
ded at  Treves,  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.1  These 
prefects  were  the  proper  representatives  of  the  em- 
peror, and  their  power  extended  over  all  depart- 
ments of  the  state  :  the  army  alone  was  not  subject 
to  their  jurisdiction.* 

PRAEFECTUS  VTGILUM,  the  commander  of 
the  city  guards.  To  protect  the  state  against  fires 
at  night,  robbery,  housebreaking,  &c,  Augustus 
formed  seven  cohorts  of  watch-soldiers  (vigiles), 
originally  consisting  of  freedmen,  but  afterward  of 
others,  one  for  each  of  the  two  regiones  into  which 
the  city  was  divided  ;  each  cohort  was  commanded 
by  a  tribune,  and  the  whole  were  under  a  praefectus 
vigilum,  who  had  jurisdiction  in  all  ordinary  cases 
of  incendiaries,  thieves,  &c. ,  but,  if  anything  extra- 
ordinary occurred,  it  was  his  duty  to  report  it  to  the 
praefectus  urbi.  This  praefect  was  chosen  from  the 
equites,  and  was  not  reckoned  among  the  ordinary 
magistrates.3  We  read  of  the  praefectus  vigilum 
ander  the  reigns  of  Theodosius  and  Arcadius,  at 
which  time  he  had  to  refer  all  capital  crimes  to  the 
praefect  of  the  city.* 

PR.EFECTUS  URBI,  praefect  or  warden  of  the 
city,  was  originally  called  custos  urbis.*  The  name 
prctfectus  urbi  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  till 
after  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  The  dignity  of 
;ustos  urbis,  being  combined  with  that  of  princeps 
senatus,  was  conferred  by  the  king,  as  he  had  to 
appoint  one  of  the  decern  primi  as  princeps  senatus.* 
The  functions  of  the  custos  urbis,  however,  were 
not  exercised  except  in  the  absence  of  the  king 
from  Rome,  and  then  he  acted  as  the  representative 
of  the  king:  he  convoked  the  senate,  held  the  comi- 
tia,  if  necessary,  and  on  any  emergency  might  take 
such  measures  as  he  thought  proper ;  in  short,  he 
had  the  imperium  in  the  city.'  Romulus  is  said  to 
have  conferred  this  dignity  upon  Denter  Romulius, 
Tullus  Hostilius  upon  Numa  Martius,  and  Tarquin- 
ms  Superbus  upon  Sp.  Lucretius.  During  the  king- 
ly period,  the  office  of  warden  of  the  city  was  prob- 
ably for  life.  Under  the  Republic,  the  office  and  its 
name  of  custos  urbis  remained  unaltered  ;  but  in 
487  B.C.  it  was  elevated  into  a  magistracy,  to  be 
bestowed  by  election.'  The  custos  urbis  was  in 
all  probability  elected  by  the  curiae,  instead  of  whom 
Dionysius*  mentions  the  senate.  Persons  of  con- 
solar  rank  were  alone  eligible ;  and,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  decemvirate,  every  praefect  that  is  men- 
tioned occurs  previously  as  consul.  The  only  ex- 
ception is  P  Lucretius  in  Livy,1*  whose  name,  how- 
ever, is  probably  wrong."  In  the  early  period  of  the 
Republic,  the  warden  exercised  within  the  city  all 
the  powers  of  the  consuls  if  they  were  absent :  be 
convoked  the  senate,"  held  the  coinitia,"  and  in 
times  of  war  even  levied  civic  legions,  which  were 
commanded  by  him. 

When  the  office  of  praetor  urhanus  was  instituted, 
the  wardenship  of  the  city  was  swallowed  up  in  it  ;'* 
but,  a3  the  Romans  were  at  all  times  averse  to 
dropping  altogether  any  of  their  old  institutions,  a 
prcfectus  urbi,  though  a  mere  shadow  of  the  former 
office,  was  henceforth  appointed  every  year,  only 
for  the  lime  that  the  consuls  were  absent  from 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  celebraiing  the  feriae  Lat- 
inie.  This  praefectus  had  neither  the  power  of  con- 
voking the  senate  nor  the  right  of  speaking  in  it,  as 
in  most  cases  he  was  a  person  below  the  senatorial 

t.  (Zoaimua,  il.,  33.)— 2.  (Walter,  fidarll.  lift  Ri)m.  tta  hta,  p 
t*4,  361  —  Oibbon,  Daclina  mid  Fall,  r.  17.)— 3  (Sun.,  Oci.-iv., 
IS,  30.— Appian,  De  Ball.  Civ.,  v.,  181— Dion  Cain  ,  In  ,  44,33  . 
U  .  !«.— Di*.  I, tit. 8,  a.  2,«  33  .  I,  tit.  15.) — 1.  (Cod.,  i.,  in.  II  I 
— S.  (Lydua,  De  Majfiatr.,  i.,  34,  38.) — 8.  (Liv.,  i.,  59,  BO. — Din- 
on,  ii.,  1J.J-7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  vt,  11.— Liv.,  i.,  SB.) — 8.  (Lydua, 
De  Maniatr.,  i.,  38.)— 9.  (vm.,  64.)— 10  fiti.,  24.)— It.  (Niobnhr, 
ii.,  p.  120,  nolo  255.)  — 12.  (I.iv.,  in.,  9  -  (Jell.,  xtv.,  7,  ,  4.)— 13. 
UL  21  )— 14.  (Lydua,  !)•  Mnna.,  19— De  Magiatr.,  n  .  ft  ) 


age,  and  was  not  appointed  by  the  people,  b  jt  by  the 
consuls.1  When  Varro,  in  the  passage  of  Gellius 
here  referred  to,  claims  for  the  praefectus  urbi  the 
right  of  convoking  the  senate,  he  is  probably  speak 
ing  of  the  power  of  the  praefect  such  as  it  was  pre- 
viously to  the  institution  of  the  office  of  praetor  ur- 
banus.  Of  how  little  importance  the  office  of  prae- 
fect of  the  city  had  gradually  become,  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  facts  that  it  was  always  given  to  young 
men  of  illustrious  families,1  and  that  J.  Caesar  even 
appointed  to  it  several  youths  of  equestrian  rank 
under  age.3  During  the  Empire  such  prefects  of 
the  city  continued  to  be  appointed  so  long  as  the 
feriae  Latinae  were  celebrated,  and  were  even  in 
vested  with  some  kind  of  jurisdiction.*  On  some 
occasions,  however,  no  praefectus  urbi  was  appoint- 
ed at  all,  and  then  his  duties  were  performed  by  the 
praetor  urhanus.* 

An  office  very  different  from  this,  though  bearing 
the  same  name,  was  instituted  by  Augustus  on  the 
suggestion  of  Maecenas.*  This  new  praefectus  urbi 
was  a  regular  and  permanent  magistrate,  whom  Au- 
gustus invested  with  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  in  trie  ci'.y.  He  had  the 
superintendence  of  butchers,  bankers,  guardians, 
theatres,  &c. ;  and,  to  enable  him  to  exercise  his 
power,  he  had  distributed  throughout  the  city  a 
number  of  milites  stationarii,  whom  we  may  com- 
pare to  a  modern  police.  He  also  had  jurisdiction 
in  cases  between  slaves  and  their  masters,  between 
patrons  and  their  freedmen,  and  over  sons  who  had 
violated  the  pietas  towards  their  parents.7  His  ju- 
risdiction, however,  became  gradually  extended  ; 
and,  as  the  powers  of  the  ancient  republican  prae- 
fectus urbi  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  office  of 
the  praetor  urbanus,  so  now  the  power  of  the  praetor 
urbanus  was  gradually  absorbed  by  that  of  the  pras- 
fectus  urbi ;  and  at  last  there  was  no  appeal  from 
his  sentence  except  to  the  person  of  the  princeps 
himself,  while  anybody  might  appeal  from  a  sen- 
tence of  any  other  city  magistrate,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  even  from  that  of  a  governor  of  a  province, 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  praefectus  urbi."  His  jurisdic- 
tion in  criminal  matters  was  at  first,  connected  with 
the  quaestiones  j*  but  from  the  third  century  he  ex- 
ercised it  alone,  and  not  only  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
but  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  it,  and 
he  might  sentence  a  person  to  deportatlo  in  insu- 
lam."  During  the  first  period  of  the  Empire  and 
under  good  emperors,  the  office  was  generally  held 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  many  cases  for  life;1' 
but  from  the  time  of  Valerian  a  new  praefect  of  the 
city  occurs  almost  every  year. 

At  the  time  when  Constantinople  was  made  the 
second  capital  of  the  Empire,  this  city  also  received 
its  praefectus  uibi.  The  praefects  at  this  time  were 
the  direct  representatives  of  the  emperors,  and  all 
the  other  officers  of  the  administration  of  the  city, 
all  corporations,  and  all  public  institutions,  were  un- 
der their  control.13  They  also  exercised  a  superin- 
tendence over  the  importation  and  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions, though  these  subjects  were  under  the  more 
immediate  regulation  of  other  officers. 13  The  prae- 
fects of  the  city  had  every  month  to  make  a  report 
to  the  emperor  of  the  transactions  of  the  senate,1* 
where  they  gave  their  vote  before  the  coiisulares 

I.  (Cull.,  xiv.,  8.)— 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv  ,  36.)— 3.  (Dion  Com,, 
xlix.,  42  ;  xlin.,  29,  48.) — I.  (Tint.,  Ann  ,  vi..  1 1     s  ,  r  .  Nero, 
7.—  Claud.,  4.—  Diim  Cnaa.,  liv.,  17  —  J.  Capitol  ,  Anion.  Phil. 
4.)— 5.  (Dinn  Clma.,  ill.,  14  ;  xlix.,  11%.)—  ».  (bum  (,'iiae.,  lii.,  21 
—Tacit.,  L  c— Suet.,  Onlav.,  37.1  —  7.  (Dif   I,  tit,  12,  a.  I,  t>  ft 
14  ;  37,  HI.  15.  a.  I,  t)  2.)  —  8  (Vopiic.,  Finnan.,  5,  0.  —  S  let. 
Ortnv.,  33.  -  Dion  Caaa.,  111.,  21,  33.—  Diir.  4,  lit.  4.  a  18.)  — B 
(Tacit.,  Ann.,  nr.,  41,  with  the  unto  of  Llpniua.)  -  III   (Du.  1 
tit.  12.  a.  1,«3  and  4.)— 11.  (Dion  Caaa.,  In..  21,21  j  Etniii,,  .4 
— J.  Capitol.,  Anton.  Piua,8.  —  Lampnd.,  Commnd.,  |4. — Vi,|. in 
Carm.,  18.)— Ii  (Cod.,  i  ,  til.  28,  a.  4.— Syuiiiia<-li.,  Epiat.,  x  ,  1" 
43.— Caaaiod.,  Vnriar.,vi.,4.)— 13.  (Cod.,  i  ,  tit.  28,  a.  )  — <rp», 
Inx-r..  n  3118  )  — 14  (Svmmarh...  Kpiat..  x  .  44.) 
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PRAESCRIPTIO 


They  were  the  medium  through  w  hich  the  emper- 
jrs  received  the  petitions  and  presents  from  their 
capita]  1  At  the  election  of  a  pope,  the  prajlect  of 
Rome  had  the  care  of  all  the  external  regulations." 

PR-iEFECTU'RA.    (Vid  Colonia,  p.  282,  283.) 

PR^E'FICE     (Vid.  Funus,  p.  459.) 

PR^EFU'RNIUM.    ( Vid.  Baths,  p.  151.) 

PR^EJUUI'CIUM.  This  word,  as  appears  from 
its  etymology,  has  a  certain  relation  to  judicium,  to 
which  it  is  opposed  by  Cicero,3  "  de  quo  non  preeju- 
iicium,  sed  plane  jam  judicium  factum  "  The  com- 
mentator, who  goes  under  the  name  of  Asconius, 
observes  on  this  passage,  that  a  prayudicium  is 
something  which,  when  established,  becomes  an  ex- 
emplum  for  the  judices  (judicaturi)  to  follow  ;  but 
this  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  he  means  something 
established  in  the  same  cause  by  way  of  prelimina- 
ry inquiry,  or  something  established  in  a  different, 
but  a  like  cause,  which  would  be  what  we  call  a 
precedent.  Quintilian*  states  that  it  is  used  both  in 
the  sense  of  a  precedent,  in  which  case  it  is  rather 
exemplum  than  prajudictum  (res  ex  paribus  causis 
judicata),  and  also  in  the  sense  of  a  preliminary 
inquiry  and  determination  about  something  which 
belongs  to  the  matter  in  dispute  (judicus  ad  ipsam 
causam  pertinentibus),  whence  also  comes  the  name 
praejudicium.  This  latter  sense  is  in  conformity 
with  the  meaning  of  praejndiciales  actiones  or  prae- 
j'udicia,  in  which  there  is  an  intentio  only,  and  no- 
thing else.6  (  Vid.  Actio.)  These,  accordingly,  were 
called  praejudiciales  actiones,  which  had  for  their 
object  the  determination  of  some  matter  which  was 
not  accompanied  by  a  condemnatio.  For  instance, 
the  question  might  be  whether  a  man  is  a  father 
or  not,  or  whether  he  has  a  potestas  over  his  child  : 
these  were  the  subject  of  praejudiciales  actiones.  If 
a  father  denied  that  the  child  who  was  born  of  his 
wife,  or  with  which  she  was  then  pregnant,  was  his 
child,  this  was  the  subject  of  a  "  prcejudicium  cum 
patre  de  partu  agnoscendo  "  If  a  judex  should  have 
declared  that  the  child  must  be  maintained  by  the 
reputed  father,  there  must  still  be  the  praejudicium 
to  ascertain  whether  the  reputed  father  is  the  true 
father.  If  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  mother  was 
his  wife,  there  must  be  a  praejudicium  on  this  mat- 
ter before  the  preejudicium  de  partu  agnoscendo. 
These  praejudical  actions,  then,  were,  as  it  appears, 
actions  respecting  status,  and  they  were  either  civiles 
or  praetoriae.  It  was  a  civilis  actio  when  the  question 
was  as  to  libertas  ;  the  rest  seem  to  have  been  pite- 
toriae  actiones.  Quintilian  makes  a  third  class  of  prte- 
judicia,  "cum  de  eadem  causa  pronuntiatum  est,"  &c. 

Sometimes  praejudicium  means  inconvenience 
damage,  injury,  which  sense  appears  to  arise  from 
the  notion  of  a  thing  being  prejudged,  or  decided 
without  being  fairly  heard ;  and  this  sense  of  the 
word  seems  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  in  which  it 
occurs  in  our  law  in  the  phrase  "without  prejudice 
to  other  matters  in  the  cause."6 

PR^ELU'SIO  (Vid.  Gladiatores.  p.  476.) 
PR/ENO'MEN  (Vid.  Nomen,  Roman) 
PILEPO'SITUS,  which  means  a  person  placed 
over,  was  given  as  a  title  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  many  officers  :  of  these,  the  most 
important  was  the  propositus  sacri  cubiculi,  or  chief 
chamberlain  in  the  emperor's  palace.'  Under  him 
was  the  primicerius,  together  with  the  cubioularii 
and  the  corps  of  silentarii,  commanded  by  three 
decuriones,  who  preserved  silence  in  the  interior  of 
the  palace.9 


1.  (Symn.ach.,  Epist.,  x.,  26,  29,  35.— Cod.,  xii.,  tit.  49.)— 2. 
(Synimach.  Epist.,  x.,  71-83.)  —  3.  (Dwinat.,  4.)  —  4.  (Inst. 
Orat.,  v.,  1,  2.)— 5.  (Gaius,  iv.,  44.)— 6.  (Gaius,  iii.,  123;  iv.,44. 
—Dig.  25,  lit.  3.— Dig.  22,  tit.  3,  s.  8  —  Inst.,  iv.,  tit.  6,  s.  13.— 
Theophilus,  Paraphi.  ad  Inst.,  iv.,  tit.  6,  s.  13.)  — 7.  (Cod.,  xii., 
tit.  5.— Cod..  Theod.,  vi.,  tit.  8.)— 8  'Cod.,  xii.,  tit.  16.— Walter, 
Gesch.  des  Riim  Rechts.  p.  160.) 


PRvEROGATI'VA  CENTU'RIA     ^Vid  Com 
tia,  p.  297.) 

PRJES.  If  we  might  trust  a  definition  by  Auso- 
nius,1  he  was  called  vas  who  gave  security  lor  an 
other  in  a  causa  capitalis ;  and  he  who  gave  seen- 
rity  for  another  in  a  civil  action  was  prais.  Bu' 
this  authority  cannot  be  trusted,  and  the  usage  of 
the  words  vas  and  praes  was  certainly  not  always 
conformable  to  this  definition.  According  to  Vano,' 
any  person  was  vas  who  promised  vadimonium  foi 
another,  that  is,  gave  security  for  another  in  any  le- 
gal proceeding  Festus3  says  that  vas  is  a  sponsor 
in  a  res  capitalis.  If  vas  is  genus,  of  which  vas  in 
its  special  sense,  and  praes  are  species,  these  defini- 
tions will  be  consistent.  Under  Manceps  Festus  re- 
marks, that  manceps  signifies  him  who  buys  or  hires 
any  public  property  (qui  a  populo  emit  comlucitve), 
and  that  he  is  also  called  praes  because  he  is  bound 
to  make  good  his  contract  (prastare  quod  promisit) 
as  well  as  he  who  is  his  praes.4  According  to  this, 
praes  is  a  surety  for  one  who  buys  of  the  state,  and 
so  called  because  of  his  liability  (prastare).  But 
the  etymology  at  least  is  doubtful,  and,  we  are  in 
clined  to  think,  false.  The  passage  of  Festus  ex- 
plains a  passage  in  the  Life  of  Atticus,5  in  which  il 
is  said  that  he  never  bought  anything  at  public  auc- 
tion (ad  has  tarn  publicam),  and  never  was  either 
manceps  or  praes.  A  case  is  mentioned  by  Gellius' 
in  which  a  person  was  committed  to  prison  who 
could  not  obtain  prasdes.  The  goods  of  a  praes  were 
called  praedia,7  and  in  Cicero8  and  Livy9  "  pradibus 
et  pradris"  come  together.  The  phrase  "  pradilmi 
cavere,"  to  give  security,  occurs  in  the  Digest,10  where 
some  editions  have  "pro  adibns  cavere."  (See  the 
various  readings,  ed.  Gcbauer  and  Spangenbrrg.) 
The  phrase  "prtedes  venderc"  means  to  sell,  not  the 
praedes  p'"i>erly  so  called,  but  the  things  which  are 
given  ac  .  security. 

Piccdidtores  are  supposed  byBrissonius  to  be  the 
same  as  praedes,11  at  least  so  far  as  they  were  sure- 
ties to  the  state.  But  prajdiator  is  defined  by  Gaius" 
to  he  one  "  who  buys  from  the  people ,"  and  from 
the  context  it  is  clear  that  it  is  one  who  buys  a 
praedium,  which  is  farther  defined  to  be  a  thing 
pledged  to  the  populus  "  res  obligata  populo.,y  The 
praediator,  then,  is  he  who  buys  a  praedium,  that  is, 
a  thing  given  to  the  populus  as  a  security  by  a 
praes ;  and  the  whole  law  relating  to  such  matters 
was  called  jus  praediatorium. 

PR^ESCIU'PTIO,  or,  rather,  TEMPORIS  PR^E- 
SCRIPTIO,  signifies  the  exceptio  or  answer  which 
a  defendant  has  to  the  demand  of  a  plaintiff,  found- 
ed on  the  circumstance  of  the  lapse  of  time.  The 
word,  then,  has  properly  no  reference  to  the  plain- 
tiff's loss  of  right,  but  to  the  defendant's  acquisition 
of  a  right  by  which  he  excludes  the  plaintiff  from 
prosecuting  his  suit.  This  right  of  a  defendant  did 
not  exist  in  the  old  Roman  law.  When  the  prae- 
tors gave  new  actions  by  their  edict,  they  attached 
to  them  the  condition  that  those  actions  must  be 
brought  within  a  year  (intra  annum  judicium,  dabo), 
that  is,  a  year  from  the  time  when  the  right  of  ac- 
tion accrued.  These  actions,  then,  were  exceptions 
from  the  old  rule,  that  all  actiones  were  perpetaae. 
This  rule  became  extended  by  the  longi  tempork 
praescriptio,  which  established  that  in  actions  about 
ownership,  or  jura  in  re,  ten,  or  in  some  cases 
twenty  years,  would  give  a  praescriptio,  when  the 
possessor  could  show  that  he  had  complied  with  the 
main  conditions  of  usucapion,  without  having  ac- 
quired ownership  by  usucapion,  for  if  he  had,  he  had 

1.  (Idyll.,  xii.,  9.)— 2.  (Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  74,  ed.  Miiller.)— 3.  (a 
v.  Vadem.)— 4.  (Vid.  also  Varro,  1.  c.)  —  5.  (C.  Nep.,  6.)  —  6 
(Til.,  19.)— 7.  (Pseudo-Ascon.  in  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  54.)— 8.  (1.  c.)— 9 
I  (xxii.,  60.)—10.  (10,  tit.  3,  s.  6.)  —  11.  (Cic,  Pro  B:.....,  c.  20.- 
I  ad  Attic,  xii.,  14,  17.— Sueton.,  Claud.,  c.  9.— Val.  Max.,  viii 
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PKJESCKIPTIO. 


PR.ETuR 


uo  neeJ  ot  any  ex  jept'o.  This  rule  was  tarther  ex- 
tended by  Constantit.e,  and  a  period  of  30  or  40 
years,  for  1  seems  that  the  time  was  not  quite  set- 
tled, was  tc  be  considered  sufficient  lor  a  praescnp- 
lio,  though  the  defendant  had  not  complied  with 
ihe  conditions  of  usucapion.  A  general  constitu- 
tion was  made  by  Theodosius,  A.D.  424.  which. 
Kith  some  variations,  appears  in  both  the  Codes  ;' 
and  it  enacted  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actiones 
already  mentioned,  there  should  he  no  hereditatis 
petitio  after  30  years,  and  that,  after  the  same 
t'me,  no  personal  action  should  be  brought.  The 
actio  finium  regundorum  was  excepted,  and  also 
the  action  of  a  creditor  for  his  pignus  or  hypotheca 
against  the  debtor,  but  not  against  others.  Praeju- 
diciales  actiones  as  to  status  are  not  enumerated 
among  those  against  which  there  was  a  praescriptio. 
but  they  seem  to  be  included  in  the  general  words 
of  the  law  Justinian,  by  a  constitution  of  the  year 
530,1  established  the  general  rule  of  30  years  for  all 
actions,  with  the  exception  of  the  actio  hypotheca- 
ria,  for  which  he  required  40  years.  His  constitu- 
tion enumerates  the  following  actions  to  which  the 
praescriptio  of  30  years  would  apply  :  Familial  her- 
CitcundtB,  Communi  dividuwlo,  Finium  regundorum, 
I'ro  Socio,  Furti  el  Vi  Bonorum  Kaptorum ;  and  it 
adds,  '•  neijue  ultenus  cujuscunque  personalis  actio 
vitam  longiorem  esse  triginta  annis,  <fc,  scd  ex  quo 
ah  initio  cvmpettt,  el  semel  nuta  est,  «f-c.  post  ineiiin- 
ralum  temput  finiri."  It  thus  appears  that  all  ac- 
tions were  originally  perpetuae,  then  some  were 
made  subject  to  praescriptio,  and,  finally,  all  were 
made  so  In  consequence  of  this  change,  the  term 
perpetuae,  originally  applied  to  actions  that  were 
not  subject  to  praescriptio,  was  used  to  signify  an 
actio  in  which  30  years  were  necessary  to  give  a 
praescriptio,  as  opposed  to  actiones  in  which  the 
right  to  a  praesTiptio  accrued  in  a  shorter  time.5 

The  conditions  necessary  to  establish  a  praescrip- 
tio were,  1.  Actio  nata,  for  there  must  be  a  right  of 
iction  in  order  that  a  praescriptio  may  have  an  ori- 
gin, and  the  date  of  its  origin  must  be  fixed  by  the 
date  of  the  right  of  action.  2.  There  must  be  a 
continuous  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  person  enti- 
tled to  bring  the  action,  in  order  that  the  lime  of 
the  praescriptio  may  be  reckoned  uninterruptedly. 
3.  Bona  fides  was  not  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a 
praescriptio  as  such,  because  it  was  the  neglect  of 
the  plaintiff  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prae- 
scriptio. But  the  longi  lemporis  praescriptio  was 
made  like  to  usucapion  as  to  its  conditions,  of 
which  bona  fides  was  one.  Justinian*  required  a 
bona  fides  in  the  case  of  a  thirty-year  praescriptio, 
but  this  was  no  new  rule,  except  so  lar  as  the  pos 
sessor  claimed  the  benefit  ol  usucapio  ,  and  as  the 
longi  lemporis  praescriptio,  as  an  independent  rule 
of  law,  disappeared  from  the  legislation  ol  Justinian, 
the  bona  fides,  as  a  condition  of  praescriptio,  went 
with  it.  4.  The  lapse  of  time,  which  was  30  years; 
bit  to  this  there  were  many  exceptions 

The  sources  on  the  subject  of  praescriptio  are  re- 
ferred to  in  Brinkmann's  Instit'jlioncs  Juris  Romani, 
and  Miihlenbruch's  Doctrina  Pandectarum,  I)  261 
and  ^481,  on  the  distinction  being  ultimately  abol- 
ished between  praescriptio  and  usucapio.  —  Savig- 
ny,  System  des  heuligm  Rom.  Rcchls,  vol.  v.,  from 
whom  this  outline  is  taken.     Vid.  also  Usucapio. 

Praescriptio  had  a  special  sense  in  Roman  plead- 
ings, which  Gains  has  explained  as  existing  in  his 
'.ime  !  These  pra-scriptiones  were  pro  aclore,  and 
not  pro  reo ;  and  an  example  will  explain  the  term, 
it  ofter.  happens  that  an  obligatio  is  such  that  a 
man  is  bound  to  another  to  do  certain  acts  at  cer- 


tain times,  as,  lor  instance,  yearly,  halt  yearly,  tr 
monthly.  The  payment  of  interest  on  money  would 
be  an  example.  At  the  close  of  any  of  these  cer- 
tain periods,  the  party  to  whom  the  obligatio  was 
due  might  sue  for  what  was  due,  but  not  for  what 
was  not  due,  though  an  obligatio  was  contracted  as 
to  future  time.  When  a  debt  had  become  due  hi 
consequence  of  an  obligatio,  there  was  said  to  be 
a  praestatio,  or  it  was  said  "  uliqmd  jam  prcestari 
oportet:"  when  the  obligatio  existed,  but  the  praes- 
tatio  was  not  due,  it  was  "futura  prastatw,"  or  it 
was  said  "prostatic  adhuc  nulla  est."  If  then  the 
plaintiff  wished  to  limit  his  demand  to  what  was 
due,  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  following  praescrip- 
tio :  "  Ea  res  agatur  cujus  rei  dies  fuil."1  The 
name  of  praescriptiones,  observes  Gaius,  is  mani- 
;  festly  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
prefixed  (praescribuntur)  to  the  formulae,  that  is, 
they  came  before  the  intentio.  In  the  time  of 
Gaius  the  praescriptiones  were  only  used  by  the 
actor ;  but  formerly  they  were  also  used  in  favour 
of  a  defendant  (reus),  as  in  the  following  instance  : 
"  Ea  res  agatur  quod  prcejudicium  hereditati  non  fiat," 
which  in  the  time  of  Gaius  was  turned  into  a  kind 
of  exceptio  or  answer,  when  the  petitor  hereditatis, 
by  using  a  different  kind  of  actio,  was  prejudging 
the  question  of  the  hereditas  (cum  petitor,  <J-c  .  .  . 
prajudicium  hereditati  facial2).    (Vid.  Prcejudicium.) 

Savigny  shows  that,  in  the  legislation  of  Justin- 
ian, praescriptio  and  exceptio  are  identical,  and  that 
either  term  can  be  used  indifferently.  He  ob- 
serves, that  the  praescriptiones  which  in  the  old  form 
of  procedure  were  introduced  into  the  formula  for 
the  benefit  of  the  defendant,  were  properly  excep- 
tiones,  and  it  was  merely  an  accidental  matter  that 
certain  exceptions  were  placed  before  the  intentio 
instead  of  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the  formula, 
as  was  the  usual  practice.  Subsequently,  as  ap- 
pears from  Gaius,  only  the  praescriptiones  pro  aclore 
were  prefixed  to  the  formula  ;  and  those  pro  reo 
were  placed  at  the  end,  and  still  retained,  though 
improperly,  the  name  of  praescriptiones.  Thus  ex- 
ceptio and  praescriptio  came  to  be  used  as  equiva- 
lent terms,  a  circumstance  to  which  the  disuse  of 
the  ordo  judiciorum  contributed.  Yet,  in  the  case 
of  particular  exceptiones,  one  or  other  of  the  names 
was  most  in  use,  and  the  indiscriminate  employ- 
ment of  them  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
The  prevalence  of  one  or  the  other  name,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  is  easily  explained :  thus,  the  doli 
and  rei  judicata?  exceptiones  were  always  at  the 
end  of  the  formula,  and  the  lemporis  anil  ion  prae- 
scriptiones in  earlier  times  were  placed  at  the  he- 
ginning  Savigny  adds,  that  in  modern  tunes  prae- 
scriptio has  acquired  the  sense  of  usucapion,  but 
this  is  never  the  sense  of  the  word  praescriptio  in 
the  Roman  law.  Though  exceptio  and  praescriptio 
came  to  be  used  as  equivalent,  yet  neither  exceptio 
nor  praescriptio  is  used  in  the  sense  of  lemporis 
prapscriptio  without  the  addition  of  the  words  tein 
poris,  temporalis,  triginta  annoruin,  &c  9 

PR.-ESES.    (Vid  Pkovincia.) 

PR.ESUI,    (Vid  Salii.) 

PR/ETE'RITI  SHNATO'RES.  ( Vid.  Nota 
Cknsokia,  p.  6".r>.) 

PR.'ETKXTA     (  Vid.  Tooa.) 

PR.ETEXTA  TA  FAUULA.    {Vid.  Conatnu, 

p  300.) 

PR.'ETOR  According  to  Cicero,*  praetor  was 
a  title  which  designated  the  consuls  as  the  leaders 
of  the  armies  of  the  state  ,  and  he  considers  the 
word  to  contain  the  same  elemental  parts  as  the 
verb  praire.    The  period  and  olfice  of  the  command 


I  {Cod.  Th«oci.,  it.,  III.  14.— Cod.,  til,  tit.  39,  %.  3.)— 2.  I.  (Compmrr  Cic,  Dg  Or.,  i.,  37.)— 2.  (Ci  niparn  Uiiui  —  Di| 
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PRJiTOR. 


PRAETOR  i  AM. 


al  the  consuls  might  appropriately  be  called  praeto- 
rium.1  Praetor  was  also  a  title  of  office  among  the 
Latins. 

The  til  st  praetor  specially  so  called  was  appoint- 
ed in  the  year  B.C.  366,  and  he  was  chosen  only 
from  the  patricians,  who  had  this  new  office  crea- 
ted as  a  kind  of  indemnification  to  themselves  for 
being  compelled  to  share  the  consulship  with  the 
plebeians.3  No  plebeian  praetor  was  appointed  till 
the  year  B.C.  337.  The  praetor  was  called  collega 
consulibus,  and  was  elected  with  the  same  auspices 
at  the  comitia  centuriata. 

The  praetorship  was  originally  a  kind  of  third 
consulship,  and  the  chief  functions  of  the  praetor 
jus  in  urbe  dicere,3  jura  reddere*)  were  a  portion  of 
the  functions  of  the  consuls,  who,  according  to  the 
passage  of  Cicero  above  referred  to,  were  also  call- 
ed judices  a  judicando  The  praetor  sometimes 
commanded  the  armies  of  the  state  ;  and  while  the 
consuls  were  absent  with  the  armies,  he  exercised 
their  functions  within  the  city.  He  was  a  magis- 
tratus  curulis,  and  he  had  the  imperium,  and,  con- 
sequently, was  one  of  the  magistratus  uiajores  :  but 
he  owed  respect  and  obedience  to  the  consuls.6 
His  insignia  of  office  were  six  lie-tors,  whence  he  is 
called  by  Polybius  r/ye/jiuv  or  crpaT-nydc  e^antXsKvc, 
arid  sometimes  simply  HjaircXeKvs.  At  a  later  peri- 
od, the  praetor  had  only  two  lictors  in  Rome.'  The 
praetorship  was  at  first  given  to  a  consul  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  as  appears  from  Livy. 

In  the  year  B.C.  246  another  praetor  was  ap- 
pointed, whose  business  was  to  administer  justice 
in  matters  in  dispute  between  peregrini,  or  peregrini 
and  Roman  citizens  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  call- 
ed praetor  peregrinus.7  The  other  praetor  was  then 
called  praetor  urbanus  "qui  jus  inter  cives  dicit," 
and  sometimes  simply  praetor  urbanus  and  praetor 
urbis.  The  two  praetors  determined  by  lot  which 
functions  they  should  respectively  exercise  If  ei- 
ther of  them  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  other 
performed  all  the  duties  of  both  within  the  city. 
Sometimes  the  military  imperium  of  a  praetor  was 
prolonged  for  a  second  year.  When  the  territories 
of  the  state  were  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  new  praetors  were  made.  Thus,  two  praetors 
were  created  B.C.  227,  for  the  administration  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  two  more  were  added  when 
the  two  Spanish  provinces  were  formed,  B.C.  197. 
When  there  were  six  praetors,  two  stayed  in  the 
:ity,  and  the  other  four  went  abroad.  The  senate 
letermined  their  provinces,  which  were  distributed 
among  them  by  lot.9  After  the  discharge  of  his 
judicial  functions  in  the  city,  a  praetor  often  had  the 
administration  of  a  province,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
praetor. Sulla  increased  the  number  of  praetors  to 
eight,  which  Julius  Caesar  raised  successively  to 
ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen.  Augustus,  after 
several  changes,  fixed  the  number  at  twelve.  Un- 
der Tiberius  there  were  sixteen.  Two  praetors 
were  appointed  by  Claudius  for  matters  relating  to 
fideicommissa  when  the  business  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  law  had  become  considerable  ;  but  Titus 
reduced  the  number  to  one,  and  Nerva  added  a 
praetor  for  the  decision  of  matters  between  the  fiscus 
and  individuals.  "Thus,"  says  Pornponius,  speak- 
ing of  his  own  time,  "eighteen  praetors  administer 
justice  {jus  dicunt)  in  the  state."9  M.  Aurelius, 
according  to  Capitolinus,10  appointed  a  praetor  for 
matters  relating  to  tutela,  which  must  have  taken 
place  after  Pornponius  wrote.  (Vid.  Pandect.*.) 
The  main  duties  of  the  praetors  were  judicial,  and 
it  appears  that  it  was  found  necessary  from  time 
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to  tune  to  increase  their  number,  and  to  assign  to 
them  special  departments  of  the  administration  of 

justice. 

The  praetor  urbanus  was  specially  named  praetor, 
and  he  was  the  first  in  rank.  His  duties  confined 
him  to  Rome,  as  is  implied  by  the  name,  and  he 
could  only  leave  the  city  for  ten  days  at  a  time.  It 
was  part  of  his  duty  to  superintend  the  ludi  Apolli- 
nares.  He  was  also  the  chief  magistrate  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  to  the  edicta  of  the 
successive  praetors  the  Roman  law  owes  in  a  great 
degree  its  development  and  improvement.  Both 
the  praetor  urbanus  and  the  praetor  peregrinus  had 
the  jus  edicendi,1  and  their  functions  in  this  re- 
spect do  not  appear  to  have  been  limited  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  imperial  power,  though  it  must 
have  been  gradually  restricted  as  the  practice  of 
imperial  constitutions  and  rescripts  became  com- 
mon.   \Vid.  Edictum.) 

The  chief  judicial  functions  of  the  praetor  in  civL 
matters  consisted  in  giving  a  judex.  ( Vid.  Judex  ) 
It  was  only  in  the  case  of  interdicts  that  he  deci- 
ded in  a  summary  way.  ( Vid.  Interdictdm.)  Pro- 
ceedings before  the  praetor  were  technically  said  to 
be  in  jure. 

The  praetors  also  presided  at  trials  of  criminal 
matters.  These  were  the  quaestiones  perpetuae,"  ot 
the  trials  for  repetundae,  ambitus,  majestas,  and  pec- 
ulatus,  which,  when  there  were  six  praetors,  were 
assigned  to  four  out  of  the  number.  Sulla  added  to 
these  quaestiones  those  of  falsum,  de  sicariis  et  vene- 
ficis,  and  de  parricidis,  and  for  this  purpose  he  added 
two,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  four  praetors, 
for  the  accounts  of  Pornponius  and  of  other  writers 
do  not  agree  on  this  point.3  On  these  occasions 
the  praetor  presided,  but  a  body  of  judices  determin- 
ed by  a  majority  of  votes  the  condemnation  01  ac- 
quittal of  the  accused.    (Vid.  Judicium.) 

The  praetor,  when  he  administered  justice,  sat  on 
a  sella  curulis  in  a  tribunal,  which  was  that  part 
of  the  court  which  was  appropriated  to  the  praetor 
and  his  assessors  and  friends,  and  is  opposed  to  the 
subsellia,  or  part  occupied  by  the  judices,  and  oth- 
ers who  were  present.*  But  the  praetor  could  do 
many  ministerial  acts  out  of  court,  or,  as  it  was 
expressed,  e  piano  or  ex  cequo  loco,  which  terms  are 
opposed  to  e  tribunali  or  ex  superiore  loco :  for  in- 
stance, he  could,  in  certain  cases,  give  validity  to 
the  act  of  manumission  when  he  was  out  of  doors, 
as  on  his  road  to  the  bath  or  to  the  theatre.6 

The  praetors  existed  with  varying  numbers  to  a 
late  period  in  the  Empire,  and  they  had  still  juvis- 
dictio.6 

The  functions  of  the  praetors,  as  before  observed, 
were  chiefly  judicial,  and  this  article  should  be 
completed  by  a  reference  to  Edictum,  Imperium,  Ju- 
dex, Jurisdictio,  Magistratus,  Provincia.  To  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  Edictum  may  be  ad- 
ded, "  Die  Pratorischen  Edicte  der  Romer,  <J-c,  von 
D.  Eduard  Schrader,  Weimar,  1815." 

PR.ETO'RIA  A'CTIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

PR^ETO'RIA  COHORS.    (  Vid.  Pr^toriani.) 

PR^ETORIA'NI,  sc.  milit.es,  or  Pretoria  Cokor- 
tes,  a  body  of  troops  instituted  by  Augustus  to  pi  o- 
tect  his  person  and  his  power,  and  called  by  tha* 
name  in  imitation  of  the  prmtoria  cohors,  or  select 
troop,  which  attended  the  person  of  the  praetor  or 
general  of  the  Roman  army.'  This  cohort  is  said 
to  have  been  first  formed  T>y  Scipio  Africanus  out 
of  the  bravest  troops,  whom  he  exempted  from  all 
other  duties  except  guarding  his  person,  and  to 
whom  he  gave  sixfold  pay  ;8  but  even  in  the  earW 
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.uiies  it  the  Republic  the  Roman  genera)  seerns  to 
aave  been  attended  by  a  select  troop.1  In  the  time 
Df  the  civil  wars  the  number  of  the  praetorian  co- 
horts was  greatly  increased,2  br.*  the  establish- 
ment of  them  as  a  separate  force  w^s  owing  to  the 
policy  of  Augustus.  They  originally  consisted  of 
nin^'  or  ten  cohorts.4  each  consisting  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  horse  and  foot.  They  were  chosen  only 
from  Italy,  chiefly  from  Etruria  and  Umbria.  or  an- 
cient Latium,  and  the  old  colonies.5  but  afterward 
from  Macedonia,  Noricum,  and  Spain  also.6  Au- 
gustus, in  accordance  with  his  general  policy  of 
avoiding  the  appearance  of  despotism,  stationed 
only  three  of  these  cohorts  in  the  capital,  and  dis- 
persed the  remainder  in  the  adjacent  towns  of  Ita- 
ly.7 Tiberius,  however,  under  pretence  of  intro- 
ducing a  stricter  discipline  among  them,  assembled 
them  all  at  Rome  in  a  permanent  camp,  which  was  i 
strongly  fortified."  Their  number  was  increased  j 
by  Vitellius  to  sixteen  cohorts,  or  16,000  men.' 

The  praetorians  were  distinguished  by  double  pay  j 
and  especial  privileges.  Their  term  of  service  was 
originally  fixed  by  Augustus  at  twelve  years,10  but  | 
was  afterward  increased  to  sixteen  years  :  and  | 
when  they  had  served  their  time,  each  soldier  re- 
ceived  20,000  sesterces.11  All  the  praetorian?  seem 
to  have  had  the  same  rank  as  the  centurions  in  the 
regular  legions,  since  we  are  told  by  Dio"  that  they 
had  the  privilege  of  carrying  a  vitis  (puBAoc)  like 
the  centurions.  The  praetorians,  however,  soon 
became  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  state,  and, 
like  the  janizaries  at  Constantinople,  frec|iiently 
deposed  and  elevated  emperors  according  to  their 
pleasure.  Even  the  most  powerful  of  the  emper- 
ors were  obliged  to  court  their  favour ;  and  they 
always  obtained  a  liberal  donation  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  each  emperor.  After  the  death  of  Pertinax 
;A.U.  193)  they  even  offered  the  empire  for  sale, 
which  was  purchased  by  Didius  Julianus  :13  but 
upon  the  accession  of  Severus  in  the  same  year 
they  were  disbanded,  on  account  of  the  part  they 
nad  taken  in  the  death  of  Pertinax,  and  banished 
from  the  city.1*  The  emperors,  however,  could 
not  dispense  with  guards,  and  accordingly  the  pra;- 
torians  were  restored  on  a  new  model  by  Severus. 
and  increased  to  four  times  their  ancient  number. 
Instead  of  being  levied  in  Italy,  Macedonia,  Nori- 
cum, or  Spain,  as  formerly,  the  best  soldiers  were 
now  draughted  from  all  the  legions  on  the  Iron- 
tiers,  so  that  the  praetorian  cohorts  now  formed 
the  bravest  troops  of  the  Empire.1*  Dioclesian  re- 
duced their  numbers  and  abolished  their  privile- 
ges;1* they  were  *till  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome, 
but  had  no  longer  the  guard  of  the  emperor's  per- 
son, as  he  never  resided  in  the  capital.  Their 
numbers  were  again  increased  by  Maxentius,  but 
alter  his  defeat  by  Constanline,  A  I).  312,  they 
were  entirely  suppressed  by  the  latter,  their  forti- 
fied camp  destroyed,  and  those  who  had  not  per- 
ished in  the  battle  between  Constanline  and  Max- 
entius  were  dispersed  among  the  legions.1'  The 
new  form  of  government  established  by  Constan- 
tino did  not  require  such  a  body  of  troo|is.  and,  ac- 
cordingly, they  were  never  revived.  The  einper- 
ot's  body-guards  now  only  consisted  of  the  domcs- 
tici,  horse  and  loot  under  two  coinites,  and  of  the 
protectores." 

1.  (Li*.,  a.,  SO.)— 3.  (Appiaa,  Bell.  Civ.,  in.,  87.— Id.  r.,3.) 
3.  [Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  5.— Suet.,  OrtuT.,  49.) — 4.  (Dion  Com.,  Iv., 
»4.)— 5.  (Tacit  ,  I.  c— Id.,  Hut.,  i.,  84.)— 6.  [Dion  Cam,  luiv., 
t )— 7.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  49.)— 8.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  2.— Suet.,  Tib., 
37  l)i  hi  Can.,  ML,  19.)— 9.  (Turn.,  Hut.,  iL,  93.)— 10.  (Dion 
Cam  ,  Iit.,  Si.)— 11.  (Id..  It.,23.— Tncit.,  Ann  ,  L,  17.)— 12.  (It. 
14.1—13.  (Dion  Cam.,  linn.,  1  l.—Sparl.,  Julian.,  2.— Herodiaji  , 
j.,  7  )— 14.  (Dion  Cam.,  luiv.,  1.)— 15.  (Diun  Cam.,  Iiiiv  .  2.— 
Herodian.,  iii ,  13.)— 16.  (Aurel.  Vic,  De  Cass.,  39.}— 17.  (Zoai-  ' 
aw,  ii.,  17.— Anrel.  Vict.,  De  Cm.,  40  >— IB  (Cod.,  ni.,  tit.  17 
--Cnd  Two*'.,       tit.  24.) 


The  commanders  of  the  pia-tonai.s  weie  caliefi 
Pb^fecti  Pr^etorio,  whose  duties,  powers,  <*ec., 
.:re  mentioned  in  a  separate  article. 

PR.ETORIUM  was  the  name  of  the  general's 
te.it  in  the  camp,  and  was  so  called  because  the 
name  of  the  chief  Roman  magistrate  was  original- 
ly praetor,  and  not  consul.  (  Vid.  Castra,  p.  220.) 
The  officers  who  attended  on  the  general  in  the  pra- 
torium,  and  formed  his  council  of  war,  were  called 
by  the  same  name.1  The  word  was  also  used  in 
several  other  significations,  which  were  derived 
from  the  original  one.  Thus  the  residence  of  a 
governor  of  a  province  was  called  the  praiouum  ;* 
and  the  same  name  was  also  given  to  any  large 
house  or  pa'.ace.3  The  camp  of  the  praetorian  troops 
at  Rome,  and  frequently  the  praetorian  troops  them- 
selves, were  called  by  this  name.    '  Vi/i  Pr^etobi 

AM.) 

PRA'NDIUM.    ( Vid.  Ccena,  p.  274.) 

♦PRASI'TES  LAPIS (irpaaiTT/g ?uriog)  ''the  Prase 
of  Jameson  and  Prasium  of  Kirwan.  It  is  a  sub- 
species of  quartz,  and,  as  Cleaveland  remarks, 
usually  of  a  leek  or  dark  olive  colour.-  It  is  a 
gem,  as  Sir  J.  Hill  says,  of  the  lower  class,  and  is 
known  by  our  jewellers  by  the  name  of  root  of  em- 
erald. De  Laet  states  that  the  xpvoonpaooc  is  a 
gem  of  greater  value."' 

♦PRASIUM  (npuoiov).  a  name  applied  to  more 
than  one  species  of  the  Marrulnum,  L.,  or  Hore- 
hound.* 

*PRASOCU'RIS  (npaooKovpis),  a  species  of  larva 
or  caterpillar  noticed  by  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
and  Athenaeus.  Stackhouse  refers  it  to  the  Cimex 
piasmus.  or  Lady-cow.* 

*PRASON  (n-pdoov),  the  Leek,  or  Allium  porruw 
L.    (  Vid.  Allium.)7 

PRECA'RIUM.    (Vid.  Interdictum,  p.  544.) 

PRELUM  or  PRELUM  is  a  part  of  a  pres 
used  by  the  ancients  in  making  wine,  olive  oil,  and 
paper.  The  press  itself  was  called  lorrular,  and 
the  prelum  was  that  part  which  was  cither  screw 
ed  or  knocked  down  upon  the  things  to  be  pressed, 
in  order  to  squeeze  out  the  last  juices.5  Some- 
times, however,  prelum  and  torcidar  are  used  as 
convertible  terms,  a  part  being  named  instead  of 
the  whole.  As  regards  the  pressing  of  the  grapes, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  they  were  first  trod- 
den with  the  feet ;  but  as  this  process  did  not  press 
out  all  the  juice  of  the  grapes,  they  were  after- 
ward, with  their  stalks  and  peels  (scopi  a  foUiculi), 
put  under  the  prelum.*  Cato1'  advised  his  coun- 
trymen always  to  make  the  prelum  of  the  wood  of 
black  maple  (curpmus  aim).  After  all  the  juice 
was  pressed  out  of  the  grapes,  they  were  collected 
in  casks,  water  was  poured  upon  them,  and  after 
standing  a  night  they  were  pressed  again.  The  li- 
quor thus  obtained  was  called  lora  ;  it  was  preserv- 
ed in  casks,  and  was  used  as  a  drink  lor  workmen 
during  the  winter.11  Respecting  the  use  of  the 
prelum  in  making  olive-oil  and  in  the  manuiarture 
of  paper,  see  Plin.,  //.  /V.,  xv.,  1  ;  xiii.,  25 — Co- 
lum.,  xii ,  50. 

►PRESTER Iwpnorvp.)   (Vul  Dipsas.) 

PRLMICE'RIUS,  a  name  given  to  various  offi- 
cers and  dignitaries  under  the  later  Roman  Empire, 

ia  explained  by  Suidas1*  to  be  the  person  who  holds 
the  first  rank  in  anything.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  is  doubtful :  it  is  supposed  that  a  person  was 


I.  (Lit.,  m.,  5.)— 2.  (Cio.  in  Veir.,  II.,  It.,  28;  t.,  35.— St. 
John,  ITiii..  28,  33.)— 3.  (Suet.,  OctaT.,  72.— Id.,  Cal.,  37.— Jut. 
I.,  74.— Dig.  50,  tit  18,  a.  198  )-- 4.  (Thaupl.nut.,  Do  l.npid  ,  r 
(15. —  Hill,  ad  loc. — Adaina,  Append.,  a.  t.)— 5.  (Theophnut,  H 
P_  ti.,  1.— Dioacor.,  in.,  109.)— 0.  (Arniot.,  H.  A.,  t.,  17  —  Tha- 
opnrut.,  H.  P., til,  5.— Allium,  Append.,!,  t.)— 7.  (Theoplniut. 
H.  P.,  Tii.,  I.)— 8.  (Serr.  ad  Virg.,  Geurg.,  ii  ,  242.—  VitniT.,  vL 
9.)— 9.  Varro,  Df  Re  Ruat.,  L,  54.— Columella,  xn.,  38.)  -10 
(De  R<  tun..  SI.)—  II.  (Varro,  L  c.)— 12.  (a.  ».) 
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oaued  prunicerius  because  his  nan  e  stood  first  in 
the  wai  (cera),  that  is,  the  tablet  made  of  wax, 
whicli  contained  a  list  of  persons  of  any  rank. 

The  word  prunicerius  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
always  applied  to  the  person  who  was  at  the  head 
of  any  department  of  the  state  or  army,  but  also 
to  the  one  second  in  command  or  authority,  as, 
for  instance,  the  primicerius  sacri  cubiculi,  who  was 
under  the  prceposiius  sacri  cubiculi.  (Vid.  Propos- 
itus )  Various  primicerii  are  mentioned,  as  the 
prim.cerius  domesticorum  and  protectorum,1  fahricce," 
mensorum,3  notariorum*  &C. 

PRIMIPILA'RIS.    {Vid.  Centurio.) 

PRIMIPI'LUS.    {Vid.  Centukio.) 

PRINCEPS  JUVENTUT1S.  (  Vid.  Equites.  p 
418.) 

PRINCEPS  SENATUS.    (  Vid.  Senatus.) 
PRINCIPES.    {Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103.) 
PRINCI'PIA,  PRINCIPALIS  VIA.    (  Vid.  Cas- 

TRA.) 

*PRINOS  (irplvoc),  "the  Quercus  cocci/era  or 
Quercus  ilex1''  (which  would  appear  to  be  varieties 
of  the  same  species).  "  The  kokkoc,  Vermes,  or 
Scarlet-grain,  is  produced  on  this  tree  by  a  certain 
class  of  insects."6 

*PRISTIS  (Kptcnc),  the  Squalus  Pnstis,  L.,  or 
Pristis  antiquorum,  L.,  the  Sawfish,  a  large  fish  of 
the  Shark  tribe.6 

PRIVILE'UJUM.    (  Vid.  Lex,  p.  581  ) 

IIPOArS2rEl'A2  njA*H  {irpoayuyeiac  ypaijir/),  a 
prosecution  against  those  persons  who  performed 
the  degrading  office  of  pimps  or  procurers  (npoayu- 
yoi).  By  the  law  of  Solon,  the  heaviest  punishment 
(rd  fityiara  kirm/iia)  was  inflicted  on  such  a  person 
(euv  tic  kXeiidepov  Tzaida  fj  yvvalna  npoayuyevay'') 
A  ccording  to  Plutarch,8  a  penalty  of  twenty  drachms 
was  imposed  for  the  same  offence  To  reconcile 
this  statement  with  that  of  ^Eschines,  we  may  sup- 
pose with  Platner9  that  the  law  mentioned  by  PJj- 
tarc'i  applied  only  to  prostitutes.  An  example  of  a 
man  put  tc  death  for  taking  an  Olyntluan  girl  to  a 
brothel  ( -rryaac  err"  oiniipaToc)  occurs  in  Dinarchus.10 
A  prosecution  of  a  man  by  Hypendes  em  irpoayu- 
yiq.  is  mentioned  by  Pollux.11  A  charge  (probably 
false)  was  brought  against  Aspasia  of  getting  free- 
born  women  into  her  house  for  the  use  of  Peri- 
cles.12 In  connexion  with  tins  subject,  see  the  ypa- 
<j>ai  'ETA1PH2E0.2,  and  4>80PA2  TON  EAEY- 
GEPflN.13 

PROB'OLE  (npodoXij),  an  accusation  of  a  crim- 
inal nature,  preferred  before  the  people  of  Athens 
in  assembly,  with  a  view  to  obtain  their  sanction 
for  bringing  the  charge  before  a  judicial  tribunal. 
It  may  be  compared  in  this  one  respect  (viz.,  that 
it  was  a  preliminary  step  to  a  more  formal  trial) 
with  our  application  for  a  criminal  information, 
-hough  in  regard  to  the  object  and  mode  of  pro- 
^eedlng  there  is  not  much  resemblance.  The  npo- 
dnkii  was  reserved  for  those  cases  where  the  pub- 
ic had  sustained  an  injury,  or  where,  from  the  sta- 
tion, power,  or  influence  of  the  delinquent,  the 
prosecutor  might  deem  it  hazardous  to  proceed  in 
the  ordinary  way  without  being  authorized  by  a 
vote  of  the  sovereign  assembly.  In  this  point  it 
differed  from  the  uaayycXia,  that  in  the  latter  the 
people  were  called  upon  either  to  pronounce  final 
judgment,  or  to  direct  some  peculiar  method  of 
trial;  whereas  in  the  i  ^odukn,  after  the  judgment 
of  the  assembly,  the  parties  proceeded  to  trial  in 
the  usual  manner.    The  court  before  whom  they 

1.  (Cod.,xii.,  tit.  17,  s.  2.)— 2.  (Cud.,  xi.,  tit.  9,8.  2.)— 3.  (Cod., 
xii.,  tit.  28,  s.  1.)— 4.  (Cod.,  xii,  tit.  7.)— 5.  (Theophrast.,  II. 
P  ,  i.,  6,  9.— Id  ib.,  iii.,  3. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (Aristot., 
H.  A.,  vi.,  12.)— 7.  (JEsch.,  c.  Timarch.,  3,  26,  ed.  Steph.)— 8. 
(Sol.,  23.)— 9.  (Proc.  uud  Klag.,  ii.,  216.)— 10.  (c.  Demosth.,  93, 
ed.  Steph.)— 11.  (Onom.,  iii.,  27.)— 12.  (Plut.,  Pericl.,  32.— Ar- 
intoph.,  Achart.,  527.)— 13.  (Mei)r,  Atl.  Proc.,  332.1 
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appealed,  however  influenced  they  might  be  oy  tin 
prmjudicium  of  the  people,  were  under  no  legal  com- 
pulsion to  abide  by  their  decision  ;  and,  on  the  ot  h- 
er hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  if  the  people  re- 
fused to  give  judgment  in  favour  of  the  complain- 
ant, he  might  still  proceed  against  his  adversary  by 
a  ypaipr/  or  a  private  action,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  case.1 

The  cases  to  which  the  ■KpoCo'kfi  was  applied 
were  complaints  against  magistrates  for  official 
misconduct  or  oppression  ;  against  those  public  in- 
formers and  mischief-makers  who  were  called  avsit 
ipuvrai ;  against  those  who  outraged  public  decency 
at  the  religious  festivals ;  and  against  all  such  as, 
by  evil  practices,  exhibited  disaffection  to  the  state.* 

With  respect  to  magistrates,3  Schomann  thinks 
I  bat  I  lie  npo6oXai  could  only  be  brought  against 
them  at  those  knixtiporoviai  which  were  held  at 
the  first  Kvpia  e/c/cAr/o-ia  in  eyery  Prytanea,  when  the 
people  inquired  into  the  conduct  of  magistrates, 
with  a  view  to  continue  them  in  office  or  depose 
them,  according  to  their  deserts.  An  example  of 
magistrates  being  so  deposed  occurs  in  Demosth.,  c 
Theocr.,  1330.  The  people  (says  Schomann)  could 
not  proceed  to  the  inixeiporovia  except  on  the  com- 
plaint (Tcpniolii)  of  some  individual ;  the  deposed 
magistrate  was  afterward  brought  to  trial,  if  the 
accuser  thought  proper  to  prosecute  the  matter  far- 
ther. There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  authority 
for  limiting  the  irpoBoXai  against  magistrates  to 
these  particular  occasions  ;  and  other  writers  have 
not  agreed  with  Schomann  on  this  point.4 

An  example  of  a  npoBoXi)  against  sycophants  is 
that  which  the  people,  discovering  too  late  their 
error  in  putting  to  death  the  generals  who  gained 
the  battle  of  Arginusae,  directed  to  be  brought 
against  their  accusers.6  Another  occurs  in  Lysias,' 
where  the  words  av7iXrj65jjv  anavrec  koi  tv  rip  drjfu^ 
nal  ev  tC>  dtKaoTtipiip  avKu<pavriac  Kareyvure,  describe 
the  course  of  proceeding  in  this  method  of  prosecu  - 
tion.7 

Those  who  worked  the  public  mines  clandestine- 
ly, and  those  who  were  guilty  of  peculation  or  em- 
bezzlement of  the  public  money,  were  liable  to  a 
irpodoXij.  A  case  of  embezzlement  is  referred  to 
by  Demosthenes,  c.  Mid.,  584. 6 

But  the  npodolr/  which  has  become  most  cele- 
brated, owing  to  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Midias,  is  that  which  was  brought  for  misbehaviour 
at  public  festivals.  We  learn  from  the  laws  cited 
in  that  speech,9  that  npuBoXai  were  enjoined  against 
any  persons  who,  at  the  Dionysian,  Thargelian,  or 
Eleusinian  festival  (and  the  same  enactment  was 
probably  extended  to  other  festivals),  had  been 
guilty  of  such  an  offence  as  would  fall  within  the 
description  of  ave&eia  nepi  koprriv.  A  riot  or  disturb- 
ance during  the  ceremony,  an  assault,  or  other 
gross  insult  or  outrage,  committed  upon  any  of  the 
performers  or  spectators  of  the  games,  whether  cit- 
izen or  foreigner,  and  even  upon  a  slave,  much 
more  upon  a  magistrate  or  officer  engaged  in  super- 
intending the  performance ;  an  attempt  to  imprison 
by  legal  process,  and  even  a  levying  of  execution 
upon  the  goods  of  a  debtor  during  the  continuance 
of  the  festival,  was  held  to  be  a  profanation  of  its 
sanctity,  and  to  subject  the  offender  to  the  penalties 
of  ihese  statutes.  For  any  such  offence  complaint 
was  to  be  made  to  the  prytanes  {i.  e.,  the  proedri), 
who  were  to  bring  forward  the  charge  at  an  assem- 
bly to  be  held  soon  after  the  festival  in  the  theatrr 


1.  (Platner,  Proc.  und  Kl.,  i  ,  382.)— 2.  (Harpocr.  and  Sui- 
das;s.  v.  KaraxtipoTovia. — Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  46. — yEsch.  ,Da 
Fals.  Leg.,  47. — Isocr.,  7rty>i  ivnS.,  344,  ed.  Steph.) — 3.  (De  Co- 
unt., 231.)— 4.  (Platner,  Proc.  und  Kl  ,  I.,  385.— Meier,  AtX 
Proc,  273.)— 5.  (Xen  ,HelL,  i.,7,  <)  39.)— 6.  (c.Agorat.,  135,  ed 
Steph. )-7.  (Schom.,  De  Com.,  234.)— 8.  (Schom.,  I.  c-  Pl»» 
ner,  Pr«r  un<l  KL,  i.  381.)— 9.  (517.  518,  571.) 
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of  Baccf.  s.  The  defendant  was  to  be  produced 
oefore  the  assembly.  Both  parties  were  heard,  and 
then  the  people  proceeded  to  vote  by  show  of  hands. 
Those  who  voted  in  favour  of  the  prosecution  were 
said  Karaxe'poToveiv,  'hose  who  were  against  it 
t'ciToxeipoToveiv.  The  complainant  was  said  ?rpo- 
iaK'KiaQai  top  aSiKovvra.  and  the  people,  if  they  con- 
demned him,  -fjOKai ayvovvat.1 

Some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  explaining  the  fol- 
i  iwing  words  in  the  law  above  relerred  to:  raf 
*oo6oAd{  TapadidoTucav  baai  av  pr/  CKTeriafivat  uaiv. 
Platner'  and  Sehomann5  suppose  iliat  by  these 
n  ords  the  prytanes  are  commanded  to  bring  before 
the  people  those  complaints  for  which  satisfaction 
lias  not  been  made  by  the  offender  to  the  prosecu- 
tor ;  and.  to  show  that  a  compromise  would  be  le- 
gal, Platner  refers  to  Demosthenes,  c.  Mid..  5fi3. 
583;  to  which  we  may  add  the  circumstance  that 
Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  compromised  his 
charge  against  Midias  for  a  sum  of  money.  Meier4 
explains  it  thus:  that  the  prytanes  (or.  rather,  the 
proedri)  were  to  bring  before  the  people  all  the 
irpo6o/,a't,  except  those  of  a  trifling  character,  for 
which  they  were  themselves  empowered  to  impose 
a  fine.  (As  to  the  powe"  of  fining,  see  Atl.  Proc  , 
34.)  If  we  suppose  the  i.^mplaint  to  take  the  name 
o{-po6o>.r/  upon  its  ig  presented  to  the  proedri, 
the  expression  eKTeriopevn  TzpoCoXfi  will  cause  no 
difficulty ;  for  as  Hkvv  rivecv  signifies  to  pay  the 
damages  awarded  in  an  action,  so  ■npnM.riv  rivetv 
may  signify  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  by  the  magis- 
trates before  whom  the  charge  was  brought :  and 
irpo6o?.i}v  is  not  used  improperly  for  emCo'/jv,  any 
more  than  i'miiv  is  for  ripripa  in  the  other  case. 
Perhaps  there  is  more  force  in  another  objection 
urged  by  Platner,  viz.,  that  (according  to  this  inter- 
pretation) the  not  bringing  the  case  before  the  as- 
sembly is  made  to  depend  on  the  non-payment,  and 
not  (as  might  have  been  expected)  on  the  imposition 
of  the  fine. 

The  people  having  given  their  sentence  for  the 
prosecution,  the  case  was  to  be  brought  into  the 
court  of  heliiea.  In  certain  cases  of  a  serious  na- 1 
ture,  the  defendant  might  be  required  to  give  bail 
for  his  appearance  or  (in  default  thereof)  go  to 
prison.'  The  persons  on  whom  devolved  the  yye- 
uovia  iiKaarnpiov  were,  according  to  Pollux,'  the 
thesmothetae.  Meier'  thinks  this  would  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  that,  upon  a  charge 
for  the  profanation  of  a  festival,  the  cognizance 
Would  belong  to  such  of  the  three  superior  archons 
as  had  the  superintendence  thereof.  This  would 
no  doubt)  follow  from  the  ordinary  principles  of 
Athenian  jurisprudence ;  but  it  may  be  conceived 
that  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  complaint  by 
Kpo6o>.Tj  might  take  it  out  of  the  common  course  of 
practice.*  TJie  dicasts  had  to  pronounce  their 
verdict  on  the  guilt  of  the  party,  and  to  assess  the 
penalty,  which  might  be  death,  or  only  a  pecuniary 
fine,  according  to  their  discretion.  The  trial  (it 
seems)  was  attended  with  no  risk  to  the  prosecutor, 
who  was  considered  to  proceed  under  the  authority 
of  the  popular  decree.* 

PROBOULEUMA     (  Vui  Boule,  p  lfiR,  16').) 

PROBOULOI  (TrpiiGov'Aot),  a  name  applicable  to 
any  persons  who  an:  appointed  to  consult  or  take 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Thus  the 
delegates  who  were  sent  by  the  twelve  Ionian  cities 
to  attend  the  Panionian  council,  and  deliberate  on 
the  affairs  of  the  confederacy,  were  called  Ttp»t>nu- 
/Un."  So  were  the  deputies  sent  by  the  several 
Greek  states  to  attend  the  congress  at  the  Isthmus, 


1  (Deino«ih.,c.  Mid.,  578,  MS,  586.1-2.  (Pro.  uod  Kl  .  i  , 
KM  1—3.  (Dc  Cum., 238.)  — 4  (All.  IW..,  1275.1-5.  (Meirr,  All. 
Pf.tf.,  779)  —  6.  (Till.,  87.)— 7  (I.e.)  — 8.  (Plainer,  S»5.)  —  !». 
IMstof  Alt.  Proc  .  277  I  — 10.  ( lli-rod..       7  ' 
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in  the  occasion  of  the  secont  i  ersian  invasion; 
and  also  the  envoys  whom  the  Greeks  agreed  tr 
send  annually  to  Platasa.*  The  word  is  also  used 
like  vupnqrii'/aKec,  to  denote  an  oligarchical  body,  in 
I  whom  the  government  of  a  state  was  vested,  01 
who  at  least  exercised  a  controlling  power  over  the 
senate  and  popular  assemblies.  Such  were  the 
sixty  senators  of  Cnidus ;  and  a  similar  body  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  at  Megara.  where,  although 
democracy  prevailed  at  an  earlier  period,  the  gov- 
ernment became  oligarchical  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.3  A  body  of  men  called 
npr>6ov2.oi  were  appointed  at  Athens,  after  the  end 
of  the  Sicilian  war.  to  act  as  a  committee  of  public 
safety.  Thucydules4  calls  them  upxtfv  -iva  npeo- 
fio:  rpuv  uvdpuv,  o'ltlvec  Trepi  run  TrapuvTUf  tic  &v  Kai- 
fA(  i)  Trpn6ovXivaovai.  They  were  ten  in  number.' 
Whether  their  appointment  arose  out  of  any  con- 
fined plan  for  overturning  the  constitution,  is 
doubtful.  The  ostensible  object,  at  least,  was  differ- 
ent ;  and  the  measures  which  they  took  for  defend- 
ing their  country  and  prosecuting  the  war  appear 
to  have  been  prudent  and  vigorous.  Their  author- 
ity did  not  last  much  longer  than  a  year  ;  for  a  year 
and  a  half  afterward  Pisander  and  his  colleagues 
established  the  council  of  Four  Hundred,  by  which 
the  democracy  was  overthrown.6  The  first  step 
which  had  been  taken  by  Pisander  and  his  party 
was  to  procure  the  election  of  a  body  of  men  called 
£"yyi>a<pclc  avroKpaTiipe^,  who  were  to  draw  up  a 
plan,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  for  remodelling 
the  constitution.  Thucydides  says  they  were  ten  in 
number.  Harpocration'  ites  Androtion  and  Phi- 
lochorus  as  having  stated  that  thirty  were  chosen, 
and  adds,  'O  6i  QovKvihirj^  rwv  dina  rpvnftovevoc 
ftovnv  t<jv  irpo6nv%uv.  This  and  the  language  ot 
Suulas"  have  led  Schomann  to  conjecture  that  the 
■KpoCovloi  were  elected  as  ovyypaQtis,  and  twenty 
more  persons  associated  with  them,  making  in  all 
the  thirty  mentioned  by  Androtion  and  Philocho- 
rus.'  Others  have  thought  that  the  ovyyoa<pei{  of 
Thucydides  have  been  confounded  by  grammarians 
with  the  thirty  tyrants,  who  were  first  chosen  oi 
rove  -arpinvq  viipnvi;  ovyypuiji<joi  .\a0'  otf  ;roA(rei> 
nmiai  10  These  Athenian  7rpu6ov?Mi  are  alluded  to 
hv  Aristophanes  in  the  Lyststrata,11  which  was  act- 
ed the  year  alter  the  Sicilian  defeat,  and  by  Lysias, 
c.  Eraiimih  .  126.  ed.  Steph. 

1>K<  HJHLIKOTO.VIA  (Kooxti^'oita.)  (Vid. 
Bolle,  p.  169) 

PROCl-U'SIS  (lrpnK/.notc.)  (Vid.  Diaitetai,  p. 
353,  354.) 

PROCONSUL  is  an  officer  who  acts  in  the  place 
of  a  consul  without  holding  the  office  of  consul 
itself ;  though  the  proconsul  was  generally  one  who 
had  held  the  office  of  consul,  so  that  the  proconsul- 
ship  was  a  continuation,  though  a  modified  one,  of 
the  consulship.  The  first  time  that  we  meet  with 
a  consul  whose  iniperiuin  was  prolonged  after  the 
year  of  his  consulship,  is  at  the  commencement  oi 
the  second  Sainnite  war,  at  the  end  of  the  consular 
year  327  B.C.,  when  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
prolong  the  iinperium  (mipr.num  proro/jare)  of  Q. 
Puhlilius  Philo,  whose  return  to  Home  would  have 
been  followed  by  the  loss  of  most  of  the  advantages 
that  had  been  gamed  in  his  campaign. "  The  pow- 
er of  proconsul  was  conferred  by  a  senatus  consu1 
-turn  and  plebiscitum,  and  was  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  a  regular  consul,  for  he  had  the  iinperium  and  ju 

I.  (Hr-rnd.,  vii„  172.)— 2.  (Plutarch,  Arnt.,  21.)— 3.  (Antlut 
Pol,  iv.,  12,  8.— lit.,  vi.,  5,  13.—  Milller,  Dor,  in.,  0,  v  10.  - 
Wachamutb,  Altorth.,  I.,  ll.,  91.—  Schumann,  Antiij.  Jur.  PubL 
82.)— 4.  (vui.,  1.)— 5  (Suidaa,  a.  v.  H,,AgouAoi.)— 6.  (Thucyd 
viii.,  67.— Wachamulh,  I.,  ii-  1U7.)— 7,  (■•  v.  Ei'yjpa^fit.)--* 
(a  v.  (I^ouAoi.)  -V.  (Am.  Jur.  Pnl.l.,  IB".)  —  I"  (X.  n  ,  Ha  1 
3,  v  2.— Onllrr  ail  rhucyd.,  viii.,  67.)  — 11.  (v.,  467.)— 12  (Lti 
vui.,  23  M  i 
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risdictio,  but  it  differed  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  ex- 
tend over  the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity  (see 
Niebuhr,  Ram.  Gesch.,  iii.,  p.  214,  who  infers  it  from 
Gains,  iv.,  104,  105),  and  was  conferred  without  the 
auspicia  by  a  mere  decree  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple, and  not  in  the  comitia  for  elections.1  Hence, 
whenever  a  proconsul  led  his  army  back  to  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  triumph,  the  imperium 
(in  urbe)  was  especially  granted  to  him  by  the  peo- 
ple, which  was,  of  course,  not  necessary  when  a 
sonsu]  triumphed  during  the  year  of  his  office. 
Livy,1  it  is  true,  mentions  men  appointed  with  pro- 
consular power  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
time  of  Publilius  Philo  ;  but  there  is  this  difference, 
that  in  this  earlier  instance  the  proconsular  power 
is  not  an  imperium  prorogatum,  but  a  fresh  appoint- 
ment as  commander  of  the  reserve,  and  Niebuhr3 
justly  remarks  that  Livy  here  probably  applies  the 
phraseology  of  a  much  later  time  to  the  commander 
of  the  reserve ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as 
Dionysius4  speaks  of  this  avTioTparnyoc  as  having 
been  appointed  by  the  consuls.  Nineteen  years 
after  the  proconsulship  of  Publilius  Philo,  308  B.C., 
Livy6  relates  that  the  senate  alone,  and  without  a 
plebiscitum,  prolonged  the  imperium  of  the  consul 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus ;  but  it  is  manifest 
that  here  again  Livy  transfers  a  later  institution  to 
a  time  whe/i  it  did  not  yet  exist ;  for  it  was  only  by 
the  lex  Maenia  (236  B.C.)  that  the  senate  obtained 
the  right  to  prolong  the  imperium. 

When  the  number  of  Roman  provinces  had  be- 
come great,  it  was  customary  for  the  consuls,  who 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  spent  the 
year  of  their  consulship  at  Rome,  to  undertake  at 
its  close  the  conduct  of  a  war  in  a  province,  or  its 
peaceful  administration.6  There  are  some  extra- 
ordinary cases  on  record  in  which  a  man  obtained 
a  province  with  the  title  of  proconsul  without  hav- 
ing held  the  consulship  before.  The  first  case  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  B.C.  211,  when  young  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  was  created  proconsul  of  Spain  in  the 
comitia  centuriata.'  During  the  last  period  of  the 
Republic  such  cases  occurred  more  frequently.' 
Respecting  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
consuls in  the  provinces,  see  Provincia. 

After  the  administration  of  the  Empire  was  new- 
ly regulated  by  Constantine,  parts  of  certain  dio- 
ceses were  under  the  administration  of  proconsuls. 
Thus  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Asia,  called  Asia  in  a 
narrower  sense,  Achaia  in  the  diocese  of  Mace- 
donia, and  the  consular  province  in  the  diocese  of 
Africa,  were  governed  by  proconsuls  9 

PROCURA'TOR  is  the  person  who  has  the  man- 
agement of  any  business  committed  to  him  by  an- 
other. Thus  it  is  applied  to  a  person  who  main- 
tains or  defends  an  action  on  behalf  of  another,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  an  attorney  (vid.  Actio,  p.  19) : 
to  a  steward  in  a  family  {vid.  Calculator)  :  to  an 
officer  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  Caesar, 
who  attended  to  the  duties  discharged  by  the  quaes- 
tor in  the  other  provinces  (vid.  Provincia)  :  to  an 
officer  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  fiscus 
Fiscus,  p.  444) ;  and  to  various  other  officers 
urder  the  Empire. 

PRODI'GIUM,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  denotes 
any  sign  by  which  the  gods  indicated  to  men  a  future 
event,  whether  good  or  evil,  and  thus  includes  omens 
and  auguries  of  every  description.10  Iris,  however, 
generally  employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
signify  some  strange  incident  or  wonderful  appear- 
ance, which  was  supposed  to  herald  the  approach  of 

1.  (Liv.,  ix.,  42.— Id.,  x.,  22.— Id.,  xxxii.,  28.— Id.,  xxiv.,  13.) 
—2.  (iii.,  4.)— 3.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  123.)— 4.  (ix.,  12.)— 5. 
(ix.,42.)— 6.  (Cic,  De  Nat.  Daor.,  ii.,3.— Liv.,  xxxiii.,  25.— Cic. 
ad  Fam.,  viii.,  5,  13.)— 7.  (Liv.,  xxvi.,  18.)— 8.  (Plut.,  Mmii 
Paul,  4.— Cic,  De  Leg.,  i.,  20.)— 9.  (Walter,  Geach.  des  Rom 
Rechta,  p.  382,  ,fec.)— 10  (Virg.,  JEa.,  v.,  638.— Serv.  ad  loo 
Plin..  H.  N.,  xi.,  37.— Cic.  in  Verr,  II.,  iv.,  49.) 
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misfortune,  and  happened  under  such  ciicurnstantc. 
as  to  announce  that  the  calamity  was  impending 

over  a  whole  community  or  nation  rather  than 
private  individuals.  The  word  may  be  considered 
synonymous  with  ostentum,  monstrum,  portentum 
"  Quia  enim  ostendunt  portendunt,  monstrant,  prce- 
dicunt ;  ostenta,  portenta,  monstra,  prodigia  dicun- 
tur."1  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  pro 
digium  must  be  derived  from  ago,  and  not  from  dico, 
as  Cicero  would  have  it. 

Since  prodigies  were  viewed  as  direct  manifesta- 
tions of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  warnings  of 
coming  vengeance,  it  was  believed  that  this  wu.ii 
might  be  appeased,  and,  consequently,  this  ven- 
geance averted,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  duly  offer- 
ed to  the  offended  powers.  This  being  a  matter 
which  deeply  concerned  the  public  welfare,  the 
necessary  rites  were  in  ancient  times  regularly 
performed,  under  the  direction  of  the  pontifices,  by 
the  consuls  before  they  left  the  city,  the  solemni- 
ties being  called  procuratio  prodigiorum.  Although, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  occurrences,  it  was  im- 
possible to  anticipate  and  provide  for  every  con- 
tingency, we  have  reason  to  know  that  rules  for 
expiation,  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  cases, 
were  laid  down  in  the  Oslcntaria,  the  Lihri  Rituales, 
and  other  sacred  books  of  the  Etrurians,2  with  the 
contents  of  which  the  Roman  priests  were  well  ac- 
quainted ;  and  when  the  prodigy  was  of  a  very  ter- 
rible or  unprecedented  nature,  it  was  usual  to  seek 
counsel  from  some  renowned  Tuscan  seer,  from 
the  Sibylline  books,  or  even  from  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle. Prodigies  were  frequently  suffered  to  pass 
unheeded  when  they  were  considered  to  have  no 
direct  reference  to  public  affairs,  as,  for  example, 
when  the  marvel  reported  had  been  observed  in  a 
private  mansion  or  in  some  town  not  closely  con- 
nected with  Rome,  and  in  this  case  it  was  said  nor, 
suscipi,  but  a  regular  record  of  the  more  impoi  tant 
was  carefully  preserved  in  the  Annals,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  numerous  details  dispersed  through- 
out the  extant  books  of  Livy.3  For  an  interesting 
essay  on  the  illustrations  of  Natural  History  to  be 
derived  from  the  records  of  ancient  prodigies,  see 
Heyne,  Opusc.  Acad.,  iii.,  p.  198,  255. 

PRODOS'IA  (wpodooia).  Under  this  term  was 
included  not  only  every  species  of  treason,  but  also 
every  such  crime  as  (in  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks) 
would  amount  to  a  betraying  or  desertion  of  the  in- 
terests of  a  man's  country.  The  highest  sort  of 
treason  was  the  attempt  to  establish  a  despotism 
(rvpavvic)  or  to  subvert  the  constitution  (KaraXvetv 
tt/v  TtoliTe'iav),  and  in  democracies  KaraXveev  rov 
Srjfiov  or  to  ■KXijdoc.  Other  kinds  of  treason  were 
a  secret  correspondence  with  a  foreign  enemy ;  a 
betraying  of  an  important  trust,  such  as  a  fleet, 
army,  or  fortress  ;  a  desertion  of  post ;  a  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  or  any  other  act  of  treachery  or 
breach  of  duty  in  the  public  service.*  It  would  be 
a  betrayal  of  the  state  to  delude  the  people  by  false 
intelligence  or  promises,  or  to  disobey  any  special 
decree,  such  as  that  (for  instance)  which  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  arms  or  naval  stores  to  Philip, 
and  that  which  (after  Philip  had  taken  possession 
of  Phocis)  forbade  Athenian  citizens  to  pass  the 
night  out  of  the  city.6  But  not  only  would  overt 
acts  of  disobedience  or  treachery  amount  to  the 
crime  of  npodoma,  but  also  the  neglect  to  perforn 
those  active  duties  which  the  Greeks  in  general  ex 

1.  (Cic,  De  Div.,  i.,  42.)— 2.  (Cic,  De  Div.,  i.,  33.-  Mailer, 
Etrusker,  i.,  p.  33,  36,  343;  ii.,  30,  99,  122,  131,  146,  337.)-3 
(See  Liv.,  ii.,  42;  iii.,  10;  xxiv.,  44;  xxxvii.,  3;  xliii.,  13.— 
Muller,  Die  Etrusker,  ii.,  p.  191. — Hartung,  Die  Religion  del 
Romer,  i.,  p.  96.)— 4.  (Demosth.,  Pro  Cor.,  242.— Id.,  c.  Lept. 
481.— Id.,  c.  Timocr.,  745.— Id.,  c.  Timoth.,  1204.— Id.,  Pro  Cor 
Trierarch.,  1230.— Lys.,  c.  Agor.,  130, 131,  ed.  Steph  — Ljcnrg 
c.  Leocr.,  155,  ed.  Steph.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  c  I.ept.,  487,  498  - 
Id.,  Pro  Cor.,  238.— Id.,  De  Fals.  Leg  ,  43?  ) 
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pectcd  of  evety  good  citizen.  Cowardi  .e  in  battle 
[duTua)  would  be  an  instance  of  this  kind ;  so 
would  any  breach  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  £<pri6oi 
at  Athens,  or  any  line  of  conduct  for  which  a 
charge  of  disaffection  to  the  people  (fitandrinta) 
might  he  successfully  maintained.1  Thus  >ve  find 
persons,  whose  offence  was  the  propounding  uncon- 
stitutional laws,  or  advising  bad  measures,  or  ilie 
like,  charged  by  their  political  opponents  with  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  constitution.2  Of  the 
facility  with  which  such  charges  might  he  made  at 
Athens,  especially  in  times  of  political  excitement, 
when  the  most  eminent  citizens  were  liable  to  be 
suspected  of  plots  against  the  state,  history  affords 
abundant  proof;  and  Greek  history,  no  less  than 
modern,  shows  the  danger  of  leaving  the  crime  of 
treason  undefined  by  the  law,  and  to  be  interpreted 
by  judges  3  One  of  the  most  remarkable  trials 
for  constructive  ireason  at  Athens  was  that  of  Leoc- 
rates,  who  lelt  the  city  after  the  defeat  at  Cha;- 
ronea,  and  was  prosecuted  .»y  Lyeurgus  for  deser- 
tion of  his  country.  The  speech  of  Lycurgus  is 
preserved  to  us,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  bis  elu- 
quence.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  slated  in  p.  150, 
ed.  Steph.  The  nature  of  the  charge  may  be  seen 
from  various  expressions  of  the  orator,  such  as 
npodoiif  rotif  vtuf  xai  tu  hSri  «ui  riu;  kv  roir;  vbfiOLt; 
frvaiaf  ( 147),  fit)  JoTjftiiaai;  rote  Trarpioii  iepulf ,  i ynaT<i- 
Aiizlrv  rijv  txu'klv  (148).  ov  ovfiCeC/.7i/ievo<;  ovdhi  «c 
ttjv  tti<;  —u'teut;  auTtjpian  (153),  yevyuv  tuv  v—kp  r^c 
■■-arpidof  kivAvvov  (154),  and  the  like.  The  defence 
of  the  accused  was,  thai  he  did  not  leave  Athens 
with  a  traitorous  intention  (iiri  npodoaia),  but  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  (em  i/xnopi^).* 

The  ordinary  method  of  proceeding  against  those 
wno  were  accused  of  treason  or  treasonable  prac- 
tices was  by  eiaayyc?,ia,  as  in  the  case  ol  Leocrates.4 
In  some  cases  a  >pn^>7  might  be  laid  before  the  thes- 
mothetse.*  We  read  of  an  old  law,  by  which  the 
jurisdiction  in  trials  for  high  treason  was  given  to 
the-  irchon  /3a<j/X<vf.'  But  it  couid  hardly  be  ex- 
p<  I  that  in  a  Greek  city  state  offences  would 
alway*  be  prosecuted  according  to  the  forms  of  law ; 
and  we  find  various  instances  in  which  magistrates, 
generals,  and  others,  took  a  summary  method  for 
bringing  traitors  and  conspirators  to  justice.  Thus 
a  certain  person,  named  Antiphon,  who  had  prom- 
ised Philip  to  hum  the  Athenian  arsenal,  was  seized 
by  the  council  ol  Areopagus,  and  afterward  put  to 
the  torture  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  people." 
As  to  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  see  farther  Ly- 
curgus, c.  Leoc.,  154.  The  people  in  assembly  might, 
of  course,  direct  any  extraordinary  measures  to  be 
taken  against  suspected  persons,  as  they  did  in  the 
affair  of  the  Hermes  busts,*  and  by  their  \f»'/ipiafia 
might  supersede  even  the  form  of  a  trial.  So  fear- 
ful were  llie  Athenians  of  any  attempt  to  establish 
a  tyranny  or  an  oligarchy,  that  any  person  who  con- 
spired for  such  purpose,  or  any  person  who  held  an 
office  under  a  government  which  had  overthrown 
the  constitution,  might  be  slain  with  impunity. 
Every  citizen,  indeed,  was  under  an  obligation  to 
kill  such  a  person,  and  for  so  doing  was  entitled  by 
law  to  honours  and  rewards." 

The  regular  punishment  appointed  by  the  law  for 
most  kinds  of  treason  ap|iears  to  have  been  death," 

I.  (Xeu  ,  Cyrop.,  vi  ,  4,  H4  ;  3,  »  27  —  Borip.,  Phoniia.,  H*i3. 
—  Andoc.  c.  Alcib.,  311,  cd.  Steph.— Lycurg.,  c.  Leocr  ,  157,  ed. 
Staph. -Demiath.,  Pro  Cor.,  242.)— 2.  ( Demusib..  irt, :i  oui  ru(., 
rO.—JEtch.,  i.  Tnnurch.,  1—  Id.,  c.  Ciei.,  82,  ed.  Stepb.-l.vii.. 
fro  Polyrt.,  159,  ed.  Sicph.)— 3.  (Aruioph.,  Eq.,  236,  475.  832. 
-Veip.,  483,  953.— Wachimnth,  Hell.  Alt.,  1.,  ti.,  154  ;  II.,  I., 
178.)— 4.  (See  Argument,  and  p.  155.)— 5.  (Pollui,  Onom.,  tih., 
W.)— 6.  (Demurth.,c.  Steph.,  1137.)— 7.  (Meier,  Alt.  Proc.,  JO.) 
— 9  (Demonth.,  Pro  Cor.,  271.— jEtch.,  c.  Ctrl.,  89,  ed.  Sleph.) 
—9.  (Thucyd..  Ti.,  00,  61.)— 10.  (Andoc.,  De  My«t.,  12.  13,  mL 
Staph.—  Lye.,  Aij/i.  irurnA.  ino\.,  172,  ed.  Steph.)  —  II.  (Xen., 
HeUen.,i..7,»22.-Dcmo«th..  Pro  Cor  .  238.— Lycurg..  c.  l.eocr., 
48.  152,  ed.  Stent.  I 


which,  no  doub  might  be  mitigated  by  decree  01 
the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Miltiades1  and  man) 
others.  The  less  heinous  kinds  of  npodoaia  were 
probably  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
which  tried  them.a  The  goods  of  traitors  who 
suffered  death  were  confiscated,  and  their  houses 
razed  to  the  ground ;  nor  were  they  permitted  tc 
be  buried  in  the  country,  but  had  their  bodies  cast 
out  in  some  place  on  the  confines  of  Attica  anL 
iMegara.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  bones  of  The- 
mistocles,  who  had  been  condemned  for  treason, 
were  brought  over  and  buried  secretly  by  his 
friends.3  The  posterity  of  a  traitor  became  urt/xoi. 
and  those  of  a  tyrant  were  liable  to  share  the  fate 
of  their  ancestor.*  Tiaitors  might  be  proceeded 
against  even  after  their  death,  as  we  have  seen 
done  in  modern  nines  Thus  the  Athenians  re- 
solved to  urosecute  Phrynichus,  who  had  been 
most  active  in  setting  up  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four 
Hundred  (tuv  venpov  Kptveiv  TroodWiaj),  and  also  to 
subject  his  defenders  to  the  punishment  of  traitors 
in  case  of  a  conviction.  This  was  done.  Judgment 
of  treason  was  passed  against  Phrynichus.  His 
bunes  were  dug  up,  and  jst  out  of  Attica  ;  his  de- 
fenders put  to  death  ;  and  his  murderers  honoured 
with  the  freedom  of  the  a./.* 

1IPOA021AS  rPAd>H  (Ttpoddoiaq  ypatyr/).  {Vid 
Pkodosia.) 

PKOEDRI.    (Vid.  Bocle,  p.  168, 170.) 

PROEDROS'IA  or  PROEDROS'IAI  (irpor/dpuma 
I  and  npoiiSpoaiai)  were  sacrifices  (or,  according  to 
|  other  writers,  a  festival)  offered  to  Demeter  at  the 
time  when  the  seeds  were  sown,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  plentiful  harvest.*  According  to  Suidas, 
the  Athenians  performed  this  sacrifice  in  01.  5.  on 
behalf  of  all  the  Greeks ;  but  from  all  the  other  ac- 
counts it  would  appear  that  the  Athenians  did  to 
at  all  times,  and  that  the  instance  mentioned  by 
Suidas  is  only  the  first  time  that  proedrosia  were 
offered  by  the  Athenians  for  all  the  Greeks.  The) 
are  said  to  have  been  instituted  on  the  command  of 
some  oracle,  at  a  time  when  all  the  world  was  suffer- 
ing from  scarcity  or  from  the  plague.' 

PROEIS'PHORA  {Ttpoeiaipopd).  (Vid.  Eisphoka, 
p.  392.) 

flPOE124>OPA2  A1KH  (-poeioQupuc  6Ujj),  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  a  member  of  a  symmoria,  to  re- 
cover a  rate  paid  on  account  of  another.  The  sym- 
moriae  being  so  arranged  that  three  hundred  of  the 
richest  men  were  selected  to  form  a  superior  board, 
responsible  to  the  state  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
collection  of  a  property  tax,  the  people  passed  a 
decree,  in  case  of  need,  commanding  them  to  pa) 
the  whole  tax  in  advance.  These  then  were  en- 
titled to  be  reimbursed  by  the  remaining  nine  hun- 
dred of  the  symiuoriie,  and  each  of  them  probably 
had  a  certain  number  assigned  to  him  by  the  strat- 
egi  for  that  purpose,  against  whom  he  might 
bring  actions  for  contribution  according  to  their  re- 
spective assessments.  To  recover  money  so  ad- 
vanced was  called  npoeia^opiiv  Kn/iiitaOai."  This 
cause,  like  others  relating  to  the  property  tax  and 
the  trierarchy,  helonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
strategi.' 

PKOLLIA'LES  DILS     ( Vid.  Dies,  p  :if.2.) 
PROFLSTI  DIES.    ( Vid.  Diss,  p.  362.) 
PRO'iA.M  L1A     [Vni.  Makkiuik.  Cuke/  page 
619.) 


I.  Illeto.1.,  ft,  136.)— 2.  (Dcnioith.,  c.  Tinnier.,  740.— Id.,  c 
Thancr.,  1344.)— 3.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  138.) — ».  (Me  iiiuun,  Tin-m 
All.,  U-  2,  16.  —  Plainer,  i  roe.  und  Klug  ,  n.,  82.  —  Me-vr,  Alt 
Proc.,  341.  Ue  l«m  Dunn.,  11-13,  136.)— 5.  (Thucyd.,  tm.,  92.- 
Lyiiu,  c.  Agor.,  138.— Lycurg.,  c.  Laocr.,  164,  ed  Sleph.  I — 6 
(SuiiU*  —  lleaych. — Etymol.  Msg.,  ».  ». — Arnui  in  Epnt  ,  in. 
21.)  /.  (Suid  ,  •  T  EkjIOIwit).—  Compare  Lycurg.,  rYitrin  ,  r 
Mene».)— 8.  (l)emo»th.,  c.  Panlm.,  977.— Id  C.  I'liirnipp 
1046.— Id.,  c.  Polycl.,  1208.)— 9.  (Hockh,  SluUI  der  Alb.,  u 
70,  71.— Meier.  All.  Pr.«\.  107,  550.) 
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rttOSCRIPTIO. 


PROTRYGIA. 


FRU1X  (TTf>oi$).    (Vid  Dos,  Greek.) 

PRO^ETA'RII.    (Vid.  Caput.) 

PROMETHEI'A  (U.popij6eia),  a  festival  celebra- 
ted at  Athens  in  honour  of  Prometheus.1  The 
time  at  which  it  was  solemnized  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  one  of  the  five  Attic  festivals  which  were 
held  with  a  torch-race  in  the  Ceramicus2  (compare 
Lampadephoria),  for  which  the  gymnasiarch  had 
to  supply  the  youths  from  the  gymnasia.  Prome- 
theus himself  was  believed  to  have  instituted  this 
torch-race,  whence  lie  was  called  the  torch-bearer.3 
The  torch-race  of  the  Prometheia  commenced  at 
the  so-called  altar  of  Prometheus  in  the  Academia,4 
or  in  the  Ceramicus,  and  thence  the  youths  with 
their  torches  raced  to  the  city.5 

PROMISSOR.    (Vid.  Obligationes.  p.  673.) 

PROMULSIS.    (  Vid.  Ccena,  p.  275.) 

PRO'NIJB.E,  PRO'NIJBI.  (  Vid.  Marriage,  Ro- 
man, p.  625.) 

PROPNIGE'UM.    (Vid.  Baths,  p.  151  ) 

PROPR.ETOR    (  Vid.  Provincia.) 

PROPRI'E TAX.    (  Vid.  Dominium.) 

PROQLLESTOR.    (  Vid.  Qujestor.) 

PRORA.    (Vid.  Ships.) 

PROSCE'NIUM.    (Vid.  Theatrum.) 

PROSCLE'SIS  (irpooKXiioic).  (  Vid.  Dice,  p.  358.) 

PROSCR1PTIO.  The  verb  proscribe™  properly 
signifies  to  exhibit  a  thing  for  sale  by  means  of  a 
bill  or  advertisement :  in  this  sense  it  occurs  in  a 
great  many  passages.  But  in  the  time  of  Sulla  it 
assumed  a  very  different  meaning,  for  he  applied  it 
to  a  measure  of  his  own  invention,6  namely,  to  the 
sale  of  the  property  of  those  who  were  put  to  death 
at  his  command,  and  who  were  themselves  called 
proscripti.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  82  B.C., 
Sulla,  after  his  return  from  Praeneste,  declared  be- 
fore the  assembly  of  the  people  that  he  would  im- 
rove  their  condition,  and  punish  severely  all  those 
who  had  supported  the  party  of  Marius.'  The 
people  appear  tacitly  to  have  conceded  to  him  all 
the  power  which  he  wanted  for  the  execution  of  his 
design,  for  the  lex  Cornelia  de  Proscriptione  et  Pro- 
scriptis  was  sanctioned  afterward,  when  he  was 
made  dictator.*  This  law,  which  was  proposed  by 
the  interrex  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  at  the  command  of 
Sulla,  is  sometimes  called  lex  Cornelia9  and  some- 
times lex  Valeria.  Cicero10  pretends  not  to  know 
whether  he  should  call  it  a  lex  Cornelia  or  Valeria.'1 

Sulla  drew  up  a  list  of  the  persons  whom  he 
wished  to  be  killed,  and  this  list  was  exhibited  in 
the  Forum  to  public  inspection.  Every  person  con- 
tained in  it  was  an  outlaw,  who  might  be  killed  by 
any  one  who  met  him  with  impunity,  even  by  his 
slaves  and  his  nearest  relatives.  All  his  property 
was  taken  and  publicly  sold.  It  may  naturally  be 
supposed  that  such  property  was  sold  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  was  in  most  cases  purchased  by  the 
friends  and  favourites  of  Sulla  ;  in  some  instances, 
only  part  of  the  price  was  paid  at  which  it  had  been 
purchased. la  The  property  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies  was  sold  in  the  same 
manner.13  Those  who  killed  a  proscribed  person,  or 
gave  notice  of  his  place  of  concealment,  received 
two  talents  as  a  reward  ;  and  whoever  concealed 
or  gave  shelter  lo  a  proscribed,  was  punished  with 
death.14  But  this  was  not  all ;  the  proscription  was 
regarded  as  a  corruption  of  blood,  and,  consequent- 


I.  (Xen.,  De  Rep.  Ath.,  3,  <i  4. — Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  Aapira';.) — 
S.  (Harpocrat.,  1.  c— Schol.  ad  Anstoph.,  Ran.,  131.)— 3.  (Hy- 
frin.,  Poet.  Astron.,  ii.,  15. —  Eurip.,  Ph<pniss.,  1139. — P.hilostr., 
Tit.  Soph.,  ii.,  20.)— 4.  (Paus.,i.,  30,  <>  2.) — 5.  (Welcker,  JEschyl. 
Tiling.,  p.  120,  &c)  —  i.  (Veil.  Paterc,  ii.,  28.)— 7.  (Appian. 
Bell  Civ.,  i.,  95.)— 8.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  i.,  15  -Id.,  De  Leg.  Agr., 
hi.,  2,  4-. -.—Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  98.)— 9.  (Cic.  m  Verr.,  i., 47.) 
— 10.  (Pro  Rose.  Amer.,  43.) — II.  (Compare  Schol.  Gronov.,  p. 
135,  ed.  Orelti.)  —  12.  (Salluat,  Fragm.,  p.  238.  ed.  Gerlach.)  — 
13.  (Cic  Pro  Rose.  Amer.,  43.)— 14.  (Cic.  m  Verr.,  i.,  47.— 
lot  Suil  ,  31.— Suet..  Jul..  11.) 
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ly,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  proscribed  persons 
were  forever  excluded  from  all  public  offices.1 

After  this  example  of  a  proscription  had  once 
been  set,  it  was  readily  adopted  by  those  in  power 
during  the  civil  commotions  of  subsequent  years. 
This  was  the  case  during  the  triumvirate  of  Anto- 
nius,  Ca?sar,  and  Lepidus  (43  B.C.).  Their  pro- 
scription was  l  ot  less  formidable  than  that  of  Sulla, 
for  2000  equites  and  300  senators  are  said  to  have 
been  murdered.3 

PROSECUTO'RIA  ACTIO.  (  Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.; 

PROSTIME'MA  (irpoanfiv/ia).    (Vid.  Timema.) 

PROST'ATES  (npoardTtjc (Vid.  Libertus, 
Greek  ;  Metoikoi.) 

IIPOST'ATHZ  TOT  AH'MOT  (npooTarrje  tov  iff 
fiov),  a  leader  of  the  people,  denoted  at  Athens  and 
in  other  democratical  states  a  person  who  by  his 
character  and  eloquence  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  people,  and  whose  opinion  had  the  greatest 
sway  among  them  :3  such  was  Pericles.  It  appears, 
however,  that  TrpooTaTTjc  tov  dr/pov  was  also  the 
title  of  a  public  officer  in  some  Doric  states  * 

PROTH'ESIS  (irpodeoic)     (Vid.  Funus,  p.  45b. 

PROTHES'MIA  (irpodea/ita),  the  term  limited  lb 
bringing  actions  and  prosecutions  at  Athens.  In 
all  systems  of  jurisprudence  some  limitation  of  this 
sort  has  been  prescribed,  for  the  sake  of  quieting 
possession,  and  affording  security  against  vexatious 
litigation  The  Athenian  expression  npoUtopiac 
vofiog  corresponds  to  our  statute  of  limitations  The 
time  for  commencing  actions  to  recover  debts  or 
compensation  for  injuries  appears  to  have  been  lim- 
ited to  five  years  at  Athens.  Toic  dSiKov/ievoi^  6 
"Zokuv  to.  nevre  errj  inavov  r/yr/uaT'  elvai  eiarepd^aa- 
Oai.6  Inheritance-causes  stood  on  a  peculiar  foot- 
ing. When  an  estate  had  been  adjudged  to  a  party, 
he  was  still  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  a  new 
claimant  for  the  whole  period  of  his  life,  and  his 
heir  for  five  years  afterward.  This  arose  from  the 
anxiety  of  the  Athenians  to  transmit  inheritances  in 
the  regular  line  of  succession.  (Vid.  Heres,  Greek.) 
The  liability  of  bail  continued  only  for  a  year  (kyyiiat 
k-Ksruoi  ijoav),  and,  of  course,  no  proceeding  could 
be  taken  against  them  after  the  expiration  of  the 
year.'  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  period  was  pre- 
scribed for  bringing  criminal  prosecutions,  at  least 
for  offences  of  the  more  serious  kind,  though,  of 
course,  there  would  be  an  indisposition  in  the  jury 
to  convict  if  a  long  time  had  elapsed  since  the  of- 
fence was  committed.'  Certain  cases,  however, 
must  be  excepted.  The  ypatyri  Trapavofiuv  could 
only  be  brought  within  a  year  after  the  propounding 
of  the  law  ;9  and  the  evdvvai  against  magistrates 
were  limited  to  a  certain  period,  according  to  Pol- 
lux.9 Amnesties  or  pardons,  granted  by  special 
decrees  of  the  people,  scarcely  belong  to  this  sub- 
ject.10 The  term  irpoQeapia  is  applied  also  to  the 
time  which  was  allowed  to  a  defendant  for  paying 
damages,  after  the  expiration  of  which,  if  he  had 
not  paid  them,  he  was  called  virepiifiepoc,  virep-rrpo- 
tleoiTOC,  or  hnirpob'Eouoc.11 

PROTHYRA  (Trpiidvpa).  (Vid.  House,  Greek. 
p.  514.) 

PROTRYG'IA  ( Uporpvyia),  a  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Dionysus,  surnamed  Protryges.  and  of 
Poseidon.12  The  origin  and  mode  of  celebration  of 

1.  (Pint.,  1.  c.-Vell.  Paterc,  ii.,  28.— Quintil.,  xi.,  1,  85.)— 3 
(Appian,  Bell.  Civ  ,  iv.,  5. — Veil.  Paterc,  ii.,  66. — Suet.,  O-.tav. 
27.— Liv.,  Epit.,  lib.  120.)— 3.  (Plato,  Rep.,  viii.,  p.  565,  c.)— 1 
(Muller,  Dor.,  iii.,  9,  $  1.  —  Wachsmuth,  i.,  2,  p.  435,  <fec.  —  G 
C.  Muller,  De  Corcyr.  Repub.,  p.  49.  —  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehr 
bueh,  &c,  v  69,  3,  4.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  Pro  Phorm.,  952  — Id.,  e 
Nausim.,  989.  —  Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  Yltioderrnia^  v6fto$.)  — 6.  (Df 
mosth.,  e.  Apatur.,  901.) — 7.  (Lys.,  c.  Simon.,  98. — Hepi  tov  atj- 
rati.  109  ;  c.  Agor.,  137,  ed.  Steph.) — 8.  JVapavdiiuiv  Yiia<t>ri,  am' 
Schorn.,  De  Coruit.,  278.)  —  9.  (Onoir  ,  viii.,  45.)  —  10.  (Vid 
Msch.,  c.  Timarch.,  6.  ed.  Steph.)— 11  (Meier,  Att.  Pine,  OW 
746.)— 12   (Hesych.,  s.  v.— .Elian,  V  9.,  in..  41  ) 


t  KO  VINCI  A 


PROVINCIA 


uus  festival  a.  Tyre  are  described  by  Achilles  Ta- 
tms  1 

PROVIN'CIA.  The  original  meaning  of  this 
word  seems  to  be  "a  duty"  or  "matter  mtiusted 
to  a  person,"  as  we  see  in  various  passages  ;  though 
some  writers,  apparently  not  correctly,  consider 
this  sense  of  "provincia"  to  be  derived  from  that 
ordinary  acceptation  of  it  which  will  presently  be 
mentioned.  The  etymology  appears  to  be  uncer- 
tain ;  but,  if  the  usual  orthography  be  correct,  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  any  other  meaning  to  the  verb 
than  to  "push  Ibrward,"  to  "drive  before  one.'  and 
in  this  sense  provincia  is  the  commission  which  a 
Roman  general  received  to  drive  the  enemy  troiu 
the  Roman  state.'  But  this  sense  of  the  word,  if 
it  was  the  original  one,  became  changed  in  the 
course  of  time,  or  perhaps  it  received  additions  to 
its  meaning.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  age  oi 
Cicero,  provincia  denoted  a  part  of  the  Roman  do- 
minion beyond  Italy  which  had  a  regular  organiza- 
tion and  was  under  Roman  administration.  Tins 
is  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  that  of  a  foreign 
territory  in  a  certain  relation  of  subordination  to 
Rome.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  Livy,3  that  the 
word  was  also  used,  before  the  establishment  of 
any  provincial  governments,  to  denote  a  district  or 
enemy's  country  which  was  assigned  to  a  general 
as  the  field  of  his  operations  ;  a  circumstance  which 
confirms  the  correctness  of  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  word,  as  above  explained 

The  Roman  state,  in  its  complete  development, 
consisted  of  two  parts  with  a  distinct  organization, 
Italia  and  the  provincia;.  There  were  no  provin- 
ciae  in  this  sense  of  the  word  till  the  Romans  had 
extended  their  conquests  beyond  Italy  :  and  Sicily* 
was  the  first  country  that  was  made  a  Rinnan  prov- 
ince :  Sardinia  was  made  a  province  B  C.  235.  The 
Roman  province  of  Gallia  Ulterior  in  the  time  of 
Ctesar  was  sometimes  designated  simply  by  the 
term  provincia,*  a  name  which  has  been  perpetuated 
m  the  modern  Provence. 

A  conquered  country  received  its  provincial  or- 
ganization either  from  the  Roman  commander, 
whose  acts  required  the  approval  of  the  senate,  or 
the  government  was  organized  by  the  commander 
and  a  body  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  sen- 
ate out  of  their  own  number.  The  mode  of  dealing 
with  a  conquered  country  was  not  uniform.  When 
constituted  a  provincia,  it  did  not  become  to  all  pur- 
poses an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  state ;  it 
retained  its  national  existence,  though  it  lost  its 
sovereignty.  The  organization  of  Sicily  was  com- 
pleted by  P.  Rupilius,  with  the  aid  of  ten  legates, 
and  his  constitution  is  sometimes  referred  to  under 
the  name  of  leges  Rupiliae.  (  Vtd.  Lex,  p.  585.)  The 
island  was  formed  into  two  districts,  with  Syracuse 
for  the  chief  town  of  the  eastern,  and  Lilyhaeum  of 
the  western  district  :  the  whole  island  was  admin- 
istered by  a  governor  annually  sent  from  Rome. 
He  was  assisted  by  two  quaestors,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  train  of  praecones,  scribae,  haruspices, 
and  other  persons,  who  formed  his  cohors.  The 
quaestors  received  from  the  Roman  aerarium  the 
necessary  sums  for  the  administration  of  the  island, 
and  I  hey  also  collected  the  taxes,  except  those 
which  were  farmed  by  the  censors  at  Rome.  One 
quaestor  resided  at  Lilyhaeum,  and  the  other  with 
the  governor  or  praetor  at  Syracuse  The  governor 
could  dismiss  the  quaestors  from  the  province  if 
they  did  not  conform  to  Ins  orders,  and  could  appoint 
tegati  to  do  their  duties  The  whole  island  was  not 
treated  exactly  in  the  same  way.  Seventeen  con- 
quered towns  forfeited  their  land,  which  was  re- 
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stored  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  :he  Jecuna 
and  the  scriptura.    But  this  restoration  must  noi 
be  understood  as  meaning  that  the  ownership  of 
the  land  was  restored,  for  the  Roman  stale  became 
j  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  the  occupiers  had  at 
most  a  possessio.    These  taxes  or  dues  were  let  to 
farm  by  the  censors  at  Rome.    Three  cities,  Mes 
sana,  Taurornenium,  and  Netum,  were  made  feeder- 
atae  civitates,  and  retained  their  land     The  duties 
of  Icederatae  civitates  towards  the  Roman  state  are 
explained  in  another  place.    {Vid.  Fcederat.*e  Civ- 
itates.)   Five  other  cities,  among  winch  were 
Panorinus  and  Segesta,  were  libera;  et  immuncs 
j  that  is,  they  paid  no  decimae  ;  but  it  does  not  appeal 
whether  they  were  free  from  the  burdens  to  which 
!  the  Icederatae  civitates,  as  such,  were  subject  hv 
i  virtue  of  their  fcedus  with  Rome.    Before  the  Ro 
i  man  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  island  had  been  subject 
to  a  payment  of  the  tenth  of  wine,  oi),  and  othei 
products,  the  collecting  of  which  had  been  deter- 
mined with  great  precision  by  a  law  or  regulation 
of  King  Hiero  (lex  Hieronka).    The  regulations  ol 
Hieio  were  preserved,  and  these  tenths  were  let  tc 
i  farm  by  the  quaestors  in  Sicily  to  Sicilians  and 
Romans  settled  in  Sicily:  the  tenths  of  the  first 
mentioned  towns  were  let  to  farm  to  Romans  in 
Rome     The  towns  which  paid  the  tenths  were 
called  by  the  general  name  of  stipendiariae. 

For  the  administration  of  justice,  the  island  was 
divided  into  fora  or  conventus,  which  were  terri- 
torial divisions.  Sicilians  who  belonged  to  the  same 
town  had  their  disputes  settled  according  to  its 
laws;  citizens  of  different  towns  had  their  disputes 
decided  by  judices  appointed  by  lot  by  the  governor ; 
in  case  of  disputes  between  an  individual  and  a 
community,  the  senate  of  any  Sicilian  town  might 
act  as  judices,  if  the  parties  did  not  choose  to  have 
as  judices  the  senate  of  their  own  towns  ;  if  & 
Roman  citizen  sued  a  Sicilian,  a  Sicilian  was  ju 
dex ;  if  a  Sicilian  sued  a  Roman  citizen,  a  Roman 
was  judex ;  hut  no  person  belonging  to  the  co- 
hors of  a  praetor  could  be  judex.  These  were 
the  provisions  of  the  Rupiliae  leges.  Disputes  be- 
tween the  lessees  of  the  tenths  and  the  aratores 
were  decided  according  to  the  rules  of  Hiero.1  The 
settlement  of  the  municipal  constitution  of  the 
towns  was  generally  left  to  the  citizens  .  but  in 
some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  C.  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus  and  the  town  of  Alesa,  a  constitution  was 
given  by  some  Roman,  at  the  request,  as  it  appears 
of  the  town.  The  senate  and  the  people  still  con 
tinued  as  the  component  parts  of  the  old  Greek 
cities.  Cicero  mentions  a  body  of  130  men,  called 
censors,  who  were  appointed  to  take  the  census  of 
Sicily  every  five  years,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Roman  census.'  The  island  was  also  hound  to 
furnish  and  maintain  soldiers  and  sailors  for  the 
service  of  Rome,  and  to  pay  tributum  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  wars.  The  governor  could  take  provisions 
for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  cohors  on  condition 
of  paying  for  them.  The  Roman  state  had  also 
the  portoria,  which  were  let  to  farm  to  Romans  at 
Rome. 

The  governor  had  complete  jurisdictio  in  the 
island,  with  the  imperium  and  potestas.  He  iouM 
delegate  these  powers  to  his  qua-slors,  hut  there 
was  always  an  appeal  t"  him,  and  fortius  and  other 
purposes  lie  made  circuits  through  the  different  con- 
ventus. 

Such  was  the  organization  of  Sicilia  as  a  prov 
hire,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  gen- 
eral character  of  Roman  provincial  government 
Sicily  obtained  the  Latinilas  from  Julius  Cmsar,  and 
theeivitas  was  given  after  his  death;*  Ljt.  notwilh- 
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standing  this,  there  remained  some  important  dis- 
tinctions between  Sicily  and  Italy,  as  hereafter  ex- 
plained. The  chief  authority  for  this  account  of 
the  provincial  organization  of  Sicily  is  the  Verrine 
•rations  of  Cicero. 

Hispania  was  formed  into  two  provinces,  Ci- 
terior or  Tarraconensis,  and  Ulterior  or  Baetica. 
Hispania  Citerior  was  divided  into  seven  conven- 
tus :  Carlhaginiensis,  Tarraconensis,  Caesaraugusta- 
nus,  Cluniensis,  Asturum,  Lucensis,  and  Bracarum 
The  diversity  of  the  condition  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  province  appears  from  the  enumeration  of 
coloniae,  oppida  civium  Romanorum,  Latini  vete- 
res,  Fcederati,  oppida  stipendiaria.  Hispania  Baeti- 
ca was  divided  into  lour  juridici  conventus :  Gadi- 
tanus,  Corduhensis,  Astigitanus,  Hispalensis.  The 
oppida  consisted  of  coloniae,  municipia,  Latio  anti- 
quitus  donata,  which  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  La- 
tini veteres,  libera,  fcederata,  stipendiaria.1  The 
provincia  of  Lusitania  was  divided  into  three  con- 
ventus :  Emeritensis,  Pacensis,  and  Scalobitanus. 
The  classes  of  oppida  enumerated  are  coloniae,  mu- 
nicipia civium  Romanorum,  oppida  Latii  antiqui  or 
veteris,  stipendiaria.3  This  example  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  Roman  mode  of  administering  a  prov- 
ince for  judicial  purposes.  All  Hispania  received 
the  Latinitas  from  Vespasian.3  The  province  paid  a 
fixed  vectigal  or  land-tax  in  addition  to  the  tributum 
which  was  collected  by  praefecti,  and  in  addition  to 
being  required  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  corn. 
And  the  praetor  had  originally  the  right  to  purchase 
a  twentieth  part  at  what  price  he  pleased.* 

This  organization  was  not  confined  to  the  West- 
ern provinces.  In  Asia,  for  instance,  there  was  a 
Smyrnaeus  conventus  which  was  frequented  by  a 
great  part  of  TEolia  ;  the  term  conventus  was  ap- 
plied both  to  the  territorial  division  made  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  also  to  the  chief  city 
or  place  "  in  quern  conveniebant."  Ephesus  gave 
name  to  another  conventus.  As  the  conventus 
was  mainly  formed  for  judicial  purposes,  the  term 
jurisdictio  is  sometimes  used  as  an  equivalent. 
Thus  Pliny*  speaks  of  the  Sardiana  jurisdictio, 
which  is  the  same  as  Sardianus  conventus.  The 
object  of  this  division  is  farther  shown  by  such 
phrases  as  "eodem  disceptant  foro,"  "  Tarracone  dis- 
ceptanl  populi  xliii." 

Strabo  remarks*  that  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia, 
Lydia,  Caria,  and  Mysia  were  confused,  and  that 
the  Romans  had  added  to  the  confusion  by  not  at- 
tending to  the  subsisting  national  divisions,  but  ma- 
king the  administrative  divisions  different  (rdf  61.01- 
K^irctf),  in  which  are  the  fora  (ayopdc,  MS.)  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  word  ayopa  prob- 
ably represents  conventus  (as  to  the  reading,  see 
Casaubon's  note).  The  conventus,  it  appears,  were 
sometimes  held  {conventus  acti)  in  the  winter  ;'  but 
in  Caesar's  case  this  might  be  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience. Cicero  proposed  to  do  the  same  in  his 
province.9  The  expression  "forum  agere"  is  equiv- 
alent to  "  conventum  agere." 

The  conventus  were  attended  by  the  Romans 
who  were  resident  in  the  province,  among  whom 
were  the  publicani,  and  generally  by  all  persons 
who  had  any  business  to  settle  there.  The  judices 
for  the  decision  of  suits  were  chosen  from  the  per- 
sons who  attended  the  conventus.  Other  acts  were 
also  done  there  which  were  not  matters  of  litigation, 
but  which  required  certain  forms  in  order  to  be  legal. 
Jn  the  case  of  manumission  by  persons  under  thir- 
ty years  of  age,  certain  forms  were  required  by  the 
lex  JSlia  Sentia,  and  in  the  provinces  it  was  effect- 
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ed  on  the  last  day  of  the  conventus  ;l  Uom  whicc 
it  appears  that  conventus  means  also  the  time  du- 
ring which  business  was  transacted  at  the  place  "  in 
quern  conveniebant. " 

The  governor,  upon  entering  on  his  duties,  pub- 
lished an  edict,  which  was  often  framed  upon  the 
Edictum  Urbanum.  Cicero,  when  proconsul  of  Ci- 
licia,  says  that  on  some  matters  he  framed  an  edict 
of  his  own,  and  that  as  to  others  he  referred  to  the 
Edicta  Urbana.3  Though  the  Romans  did  not  for- 
mally introduce  their  law  into  the  provinces,  and  so 
much  of  it  as  applied  to  land  and  the  status  of  per- 
sons was  inapplicable  to  provincial  land  and  provin- 
cial persons,  great  changes  were  gradually  intro- 
duced by  the  edictal  power,  both  as  to  the  forms  of 
procedure  and  all  other  matters  to  which  the  Ro- 
man law  was  applicable,  and  also  by  special  enact- 
ments.' 

There  was  one  great  distinction  between  Italy 
and  the  provinces  as  to  the  nature  of  property  in 
land.  Provincial  land  could  not  be  an  object  of 
Quiritarian  ownership,  and  it  was  accordingly  ap- 
propriately called  possessio.  The  ownership  of  pro- 
vincial land  was  either  in  the  populus  or  the  Caesar  : 
at  least  this  was  the  doctrine  in  the  time  of  Gaius.' 
Provincial  land  could  be  transferred  without  the 
forms  required  in  the  case  of  Italian  land,  but  it 
was  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  land-tax  (vectigal). 
Sometimes  the  jus  Italicum  was  given  to  certain 
provincial  towns,  by  which  their  lands  were  assimi- 
lated to  Italian  land  for  all  legal  purposes.  With 
the  jus  Italicum  such  towns  received  a  free  consti- 
tution, like  that  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  with  magis- 
trates, as  decemviri,  quinquennales  (censores),  and 
aediles,  and  also  a  jurisdictio.  It  was  a  ground  of 
complaint  against  Piso  that  he  exercised  jurisdictio 
in  a  libera  civitas.6  Towns  possessing  the  jus  Ital 
icum  in  Hispania,  Gallia,  and  other  countries,  arc 
enumerated.  The  Latinitas  or  jus  Latii  also,  whicl 
was  conferred  on  many  provincial  towns,  appears  tt 
have  carried  with  it  a  certain  jurisdictio ;  and  those 
who  filled  certain  magistratus  in  these  towns  there- 
by obtained  the  Roman  civitas.*  It  is  not  easy  to 
state  what  was  the  precise  condition  ©f  the  coloniae 
Romanas  and  Latinae  which  were  established  in  the 
provinces :  if  the  name  is  a  certain  indication  of 
their  political  condition,  that  is  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  terms  Italia  and  pro- 
vinciae  are  opposed  to  one  another  as  the  component 
parts  of  the  Roman  state,  after  it  had  received  its 
complete  development.  Under  the  emperors  we  find 
Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Citerior  an  integral  part  of  Italy, 
and  without  a  governor,  the  provincial  organization 
having  entirely  disappeared.  In  the  year  B.C.  49, 
when  Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon  on  his  march  to- 
wards Rome,  it  was  a  province  of  which  ho  was 
proconsul,  a  circumstance  which  gives  a  distinct 
meaning  to  this  event.  Cicero  still  calls  it  Provin- 
cia Gallia  at  the  epoch  of  the  battle  of  Mutina.  In 
the  autumn  of  B.C.  43,  D.  Brutus,  the  proconsul  of 
the  Provincia  Gallia,  was  murdered,  and  from  thai 
time  we  hear  of  no  more  proconsuls  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  those 
who  then  had  all  the  political  power  were  unwilling 
to  allow  any  person  to  have  the  command  of  an 
army  in  a  district  so  near  to  Rome.  The  name 
Italia  was,  however,  applied  to  this  part  of  Italia 
before  it  became  an  integral  portion  of  the  peninsu- 
la by  ceasing  to  be  a  provincia.7  On  the  determi- 
nation of  the  provincial  form  of  government  in  Gal- 
lia Cisalpina,  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  this  pari 
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ot  Italy  a  new  organization  suited  to  the  change  oi 
circumstances,  particularly  as  regarded  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  which  was  effected  by  the  lex 
Ri'hrja  de  Gallia  Cisalpina  The  proconsul  of  Gal- 
lia Cisalpina  had  the  impenuin,  but,  on  Ins  functions 
ceasing,  the  junsdictio  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  magistrates  who  had  not  the  imperium. 
These  magistratus  could  give  a  judex  :  in  some  ca- 
ses their  jurisdiction  was  unlimited  ;  in  others  it  did 
not  extend  to  cases  above  a  certain  amount  of  mon- 
ey ;  they  could  remit  a  novi  opens  nuntiatio,  require 
a  cautio  in  case  of  damnum  infectum,  and,  if  it  was 
not  given,  they  could  grant  an  action  for  damages. 

The  Roman  provinces  up  to  the  battle  of  Actium, 
as  enumerated  by  Sigonius,  are,  Sicilia,  Sardinia 
et  Corsica,  Hispania  Citerior  et  Ulterior,  Gallia  Ci- 
terior,  Gallia  Narbonensis  et  Comata,  Illyricum. 
Macedonia,  Achaia,  Asia,  Cilicia,  Syria.  Bithynia  et 
Pontus,  Cyprus,  Africa,  Cyrenaica  el  Greta,  Nu- 
midia,  Mauritania.  Those  of  a  subsequent  dale, 
which  were  either  new  or  arose  from  a  subsequent 
division,  are,  according  to  Sigonius,  Rhaetia,  Nori- 
cum,  Pannonia,  Mcesia,  Dacia,  Britannia,  Maurita- 
nia Caesariensis  and  Tingitana,  .Egyplus,  Cappa- 
docia,  Galatia,  Rhodus,  Lycia,  Commagene,  Judaea, 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Assyria.  The  ac- 
curacy of  this  enumeration  is  not  warranted.  It 
will  appear  that  it  does  not  contain  Lusitania, 
wnich  is  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  Hispania  Ulte- 
rior, the  other  being  Baetica  :  Lusitania  may,  how- 
ever, not  have  had  a  separate  governor.  Original- 
ly the  whole  of  Spain,  so  far  as  it  was  organized, 
was  divided  into  the  two  provinces  Citerior  and  Ul- 
terior; the  division  of  Ulterior  into  BaHica  and  Lu- 
sitania belongs  to  a  later  period.  Under  Augustus, 
Gallia  was  divided  into  four  provinces  :  Narbonen- 
sis,  Celtica  or  Lugdunensis,  Belgica,  and  Aqaitania. 
The  Proviocia  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  from 
which  term  the  modern  name  Provence  is  derived, 
appears  to  have  corresponded  to  the  subsequent 
province  Narbonensis.  He  had  also  the  province 
of  Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Citerior,'  which,  as  already 
explained,  was  subsequently  incorporated  with  Ita- 
lia as  an  integral  part  of  it.  Cicero  speaks  of  the 
two  Galliae  as  then  united  in  one  imperium  under 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  he  farther  distinguishes  them 
by  the  names  of  Citerior  and  Ulterior.'  The  same 
expressions  are  used  by  Caesar  in  his  Commenta- 
ries.* 

Strabo*  gives  the  division  into  provinces  (iirdp- 
Xtai)  as  constituted  by  Augustus.  The  provinces 
of  the  populus  (dfifioi)  were  two  consular  provinces 
(virartKai)  and  ten  praetorian  provinces  (arparyyiai). 
The  rest  of  the  eparchies,  he  says,  belong  to  the 
Caesar  Lusitania  is  not  enumerated  among  the 
eparchies  of  the  populus,  and  if  it  was  a  distinct 
eparchy,  it  must  have  belonged  to  the  Caesar  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  the  division  of  the  prov- 
inces, as  slated  by  Strabo.  The  list  of  provinces  in 
the  '•  i)r'inonstratio  Provinciarum"*  mentions  the 
province  of  Asturia  et  Galloeca  Lusitania  Dion 
Cassius'  states  the  distribution  of  the  provinces  by 
Augustus  as  follows  :  the  provinces  of  Africa,  Nu- 
midia.  Asia,  Hellas  (Achaea)  with  Epirus,  Dalmatia, 
Macedonia,  Sicilia,  Creta  with  the  Cyrenaica.  Bi- 
thynia with  the  adjacent  Pontus.  Sardinia,  and  Bae- 
tica, belonged  to  the  senate  and  the  people  (Sr'/poc 
and  yepovnia) ;  Tarraconensis,  Lusitania,  all  Gal- 
lia, Coele-Syria,  Phcenice,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  vEgyp- 
tus,  belonged  to  Augustus.  He  afterward  took  Dal 
matia  from  the  senate,  and  gave  to  them  Cyprus 
and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  other  changes  were 
Bade  subsequently. 

I  (Cm.,  B.  Gail.,  L,  64.) — 8.  (De  Pro*.  Com.,  n.,  IS.  10.}— 
(B*IL  Gall,  i  ,  7  ;  t.,  1,  t  >— 4.  (xrii.,  p.  840,  ed.  Caaaob.)— 
(MvtW  Vat  ,  Bod.  )— 0.  (liii.,  19.) 


At  first  raetors  were  appointed  as  gox  ;mois  oi 
provinces,  .  ut  afterward  they  were  appointed  to  the 
government  of  provinces  upon  the  expira'ion  of 
their  year  of  office  at  Rome,  and  with  lb"  title  of 
propraetores.  In  the  later  times  of  the  .'lepublic 
the  consuls  also,  after  the  expiration  of  their  year  ol 
office,  received  the  government  of  a  province,  with 
the  title  of  proconsules  :  such  provinces  were  called 
consulares.  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia  B.C. 
55,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  C.  Antoni- 
us,  obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Macedonia  imme- 
diately on  the  expiration  of  his  consular  office.  The 
provinces  were  generally  distributed  by  lot,  but  the 
distribution  was  sometimes  arranged  by  agreement 
among  the  persons  entitled  to  them.  By  a  Sempro 
nia  lex  the  proconsular  provinces  were  annually  de- 
termined before  the  election  of  the  consuls,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  prevent  all  disputes.  A  sena- 
tusconsultum  of  the  year  55  B.C.  provided  that  no 
consul  or  praetor  should  have  a  province  till  after  Ihe 
expiration  of  five  years  from  the  time  of  his  consul- 
ship or  praetorship.  A  province  was  generally  held 
for  a  year,  but  the  time  was  often  prolonged.  WheD 
a  new  governor  arrived  in  his  province,  his  prede 
cessor  was  required  to  leave  it  within  thirty  days 

The  governor  of  a  province  had  originally  to  ae 
count  at  Rome  (ad  urbem)  for  his  administration 
from  his  own  books  and  those  of  his  quaestors  ;  but 
after  the  passing  of  a  lex  Julia,  B.C  61,  he  was 
bound  to  deposite  two  copies  of  his  accounts  (ratio- 
nes)  in  the  two  chief  cities  of  his  province,  and  to 
forward  one  (tolidem  verbis)  to  the  .Eranum. 1  If 
Ihe  governor  misconducted  himself  in  the  ad  minis 
iration  of  the  province,  the  provincials  applied  to 
the  Roman  senate,  and  to  the  powerful  Romans 
who  were  their  patroni.  The  offences  of  repelundae 
and  peculatus  were  the  usual  grounds  of  complaint 
by  ihe  provincials  ;  and  if  a  governor  had  betrayed 
the  interests  of  the  state,  he  was  also  liable  to 
the  penalties  attached  to  majestas.  Quaestiones 
were  established  for  inquiries  into  these  offences ; 
yet  it  was  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  bring  a 
guilty  governor  to  the  punishment  that  he  deserved. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power  un- 
der Augustus,  a  considerable  change  was  made  in 
the  administration  of  the  provinces.  Augustus  took 
the  charge  of  those  provinces  where  a  large  military 
force  was  required ;  the  rest  were  left  to  the  care 
of  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people.*  Accordingly, 
we  find  in  the  older  jurists'  the  division  of  provinciae 
into  those  which  were  "propria  populi  Romam,"  and 
those  which  were  "propria.  Cctsaris ;"  and  this  di- 
vision, with  some  modifications,  continued  to  the 
third  century.  The  senatorian  provinces  were  dis- 
tributed among  consulares  and  those  who  had  filled 
the  office  of  praetor,  two  provinces  being  given  to 
the  consulares  and  the  rest  to  the  praetorii :  these 
governors  were  called  proconsules  or  praesidea, 
which  latter  is  the  usual  term  employed  by  the  old 
jurists  for  a  provincial  governor.  The  praesides  had 
the  junsdictio  of  the  pra:tor  urbaniis  and  the  praetoi 
peregrinus,  anil  their  qua?stors  had  the  same  juris- 
diction that  the  curule  aediles  had  at  Rome  *  The 
imperial  provinces  were  governed  by  legali  Caesaria 
with  praetorian  power,  the  proconsular  power  being 
in  the  Ca;sar  himself,  and  the  legati  being  his  depu- 
ties and  representatives  The  legati  were  selected 
from  those  who  had  been  consuls  or  praetors,  or  from 
the  senators.  They  held  their  office  and  their  pow- 
er at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor,  and  he  delegated 
to  them  both  military  command  and  jurisdictio,  just 
as  a  proconsul  in  the  republican  period  delegated 
these  powers  to  his  legati.  These  legati  had  also 
legati  under  them.    No  quaestors  were  sent  to  the 

1.  (Cio-ad  Pam-.u.,  17  ;  t  ,  ».)— «.  (Strabo,  xni.,  p.  840.)— 
l  (Guaa,  ii.,  81.)— 4.  (Gaiaa,  i.,  0.) 
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provinces  ol  the  Caesar,  and  for  this  reason,  observes 
Gaius,  this  edict  (hoc  edictum)  is  not  published  in 
those  provinces,  by  which  he  appears,  from  the  con- 
text, to  mean  the  edict  of  the  curule  aediles  In 
place  of  the  quaestors,  there  were  procuratores  Cae- 
saris,  who  were  either  equites  or  freedmen  of  the 
Caesar.  Egypt  was  governed  by  an  eques,  with  the 
title  of  praefectus.  The  procuratores  looked  after 
the  taxes,  paid  the  troops,  and  generally  were  in- 
trusted with  the  interests  of  the  fiscus.  Judaea, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria,  was  gov- 
erned by  a  procurator  who  had  the  powers  of  a  le- 
gatus.  It  appears  that  there  were  also  procuratores 
Caesaris  in  the  senatorian  provinces,  who  collected 
certain  dues  of  the  fiscus,  which  were  independent 
of  what  was  due  to  the  aerarium.  The  regular  tax- 
es, as  in  the  Republican  period,  were  the  poll-tax 
and  land-tax.  The  taxation  was  founded  on  a  cen- 
sus of  persons  and  property,  which  was  established 
by  Augustus.  The  portoria  and  other  dues  were 
farmed  by  the  publicani,  as  in  the  republican  period. 

The  governors  of  the  senatorial  provinces  and  the 
legati  of  the  Caesar  received  their  instructions  from 
him,  and,  in  all  cases  not  thus  provided  for,  they  had 
to  apply  to  the  Caesar  for  special  directions.  The 
rescripta  of  the  emperors  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ors are  numerous.  Justice  was  administered  in  the 
provinces  according  to  the  laws  of  the  provinces, 
and  such  Roman  laws  as  were  specially  enacted  for 
them,  and  according  to  imperial  constitutiones,  se- 
natus  consulta,  and  the  edict  of  the  governors.  In 
some  instances  the  provisions  of  Roman  laws  were 
extended  to  the  provinces.1 

The  organization  of  the  Italian  towns  under  the 
Empire  has  been  already  explained  in  the  article 
Colonia ,  and  the  same  observations  apply,  in  gen- 
eral, to  the  senates  of  provincial  towns  which  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  sen- 
ates of  Italian  towns.  Even  in  the  provinces,  the 
names  senate  and  senator  occur  in  the  sense,  re- 
spectively, of  curia  and  decuriones.  But  there  was 
a  great  distinction  between  the  magistratus  of  pro- 
vincial and  those  of  Italian  towns.  The  functions 
of  these  personages  in  the  provincial  towns  were 
generally  munera  [burdens),  and  not  honores.  ( Vid. 
Honores.)  Such  honores  as  have  reference  to  re- 
ligious functions  they  certainly  had,  and  probably 
others  also  ;  but  they  had  nothing  corresponding  to 
the  duumviri  juri  dicundo  of  the  Italian  towns,  that 
«e,  no  functionary  "  qui  jus  dicebat."    The  only  ex- 

sption  were  such  towns  as  had  received  the  jus 
.talicum,  the  effect  of  which,  as  elsewhere  explain- 
ed, appears  to  have  been,  in  brief,  to  give  to  a  cer- 
tain city  and  district  the  same  character  that  it 
would  have  had  if  it  had  been  a  part  of  the  Italic 
soil,  but  only  so  far  as  affected  the  whole  district : 
.t  did  not  affect  the  status  of  individuals.  Freedom 
from  the  land-tax,  and  a  free  constitution  in  Italian 
form,  with  duumviri  J.  D.,  quinquennales,  aediles, 
and  jurisdictio,  were  essential  ingredients  of  this  jus 
Italicum.  Sicily  received  the  civitas  after  the  death 
."f  Julius  Caesar,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  the 

aention  of  duumviri  in  the  inscriptions  of  a  Sicilian 
-own,  Savigny  draws  the  probable  inference  that 
the  Sicilian  towns  received  the  jus  Italicum  also:  at 
least,  if  in  any  case  we  can  show  that  any  provin- 
cial city  had  duumviri,  we  may  conclude  that  such 
city  had  the  jus  Italicum,  and,  consequently,  magis- 
tratus with  jurisdictio.  The  regular  jurisdictio  in 
all  the  provinces  was  vested  in  the  governor,  who 
exercised  it  personally  and  by  his  legati :  with  ref- 
erence to  his  circuits  in  the  provincia.  the  governor, 
m  the  later  ages  of  the  Empire,  was  called  judex 
ordinarius,  and  sometimes  simply  judex.  The  towns 
which  had  the  jus  Italicum  were,  as  already  observ- 

1.  (Gaius,  i.,  47.— Ulp.,  Frajr.,  xi.,  20.) 
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ed.  not  under  his  immediate  jurisdictio  though  t 
right  of  appeal  to  the  governor  f/om  the  judgment 
of  the  duumviri  must  be  considered  as  aiways  ex 
isting.  The  provincial  towns  had  the  management 
of  their  own  revenue ;  and  some  of  the  principa. 
towns  could  coin  money.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  religion  of  the  provincials  was  ever  interfered 
with,  nor  had  it  been  put  under  any  restraint  in  the 
lepublican  period. 

The  constitution  of  Caracalla,  which  ga\e  the 
civitas  to  all  the  provinces  and  towns  of  the  Em- 
pire, merely  aff°cted  the  personal  status  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  land  remained  provincial  land  when  the 
jus  Italicum  had  not  been  communicated  to  it,  and 
the  cities  which  had  not  received  the  jus  Italicum 
were  immediately  under  the  jurisdictio  of  the  gov- 
ernors. This  constitution,  however,  must  have  made 
considerable  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  provin- 
cials ;  for,  when  they  all  became  Roman  citizens, 
the  Roman  incidents  of  marriage,  such  as  the  patria 
potestas,  and  the  Roman  law  of  succession  in  case 
of  intestacy,  would  seem  to  be  inseparable  conse- 
quents of  this  change,  at  least  so  far  as  the  want  of 
the  jus  Italicum  did  not  render  it  inapplicable. 

The  constitution  of  the  provincial  towns  was  ma- 
terially affected  by  the  establishment  of  defensores, 
whose  complete  title  is  "  Defensores  Civitatis  Plebis 
Loci."  Until  about  the  time  of  Constantine,  so  fat 
as  the  Pandect  shows,  defensor  was  the  title  of  per- 
sons who  were  merely  employed  in  certain  munici- 
pal matters  of  a  temporary  kind.  In  the  year  A.D. 
366,  the  defensores  appear  as  regularly  established 
functionaries.1  They  were  elected  by  the  decuri- 
ones and  all  the  city ;  but,  unlike  the  magistratus, 
they  could  not  be  elected  out  of  the  body  of  decuri- 
ones. The  office  was  originally  for  live  years,  but 
after  the  time  of  Justinian  only  for  two  years.  The 
principal  business  of  the  defensor  was  to  protect  his 
town  against  the  oppression  of  the  governor.'  He 
had  a  limited  jurisdictio  in  civil  matters,  which  Jus- 
tinian extended  from  matters  to  the  amount  of  60 
solidi  to  matters  to  the  amount  of  300  solidi.  There 
was  an  appeal  from  him  to  tht  ynvprnor.'  He  could 
not  impose  a  multa,  but  he  cuuid  appoint  a  tutor 
In  criminal  matters,  he  had  only  jurisdictio  in  some 
of  the  less  important  cases. 

The  number  of  senators,  both  in  the  Italic  and 
provincial  towns,  seems  to  have  been  generally  one 
hundred  ;  and  this  was  the  number  in  Capua.4  But 
the  number  was  not  in  all  places  the  same.  Besides 
the  actual  members,  the  album  decurionum  compri-' 
sed  others  who  were  merely  honorary  members. 
The  album  of  the  town  of  Canusium,  of  the  yeai 
A.D  223,  which  has  been  preserved,  consists  of  148 
members,  of  whom  30  were  patroni,  Roman  sena- 
tors, and  2  were  patroni,  Roman  equites ;  the  re- 
mainder were  7  quinquennalicii,  a  term  which  is 
easily  explained  by  referring  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  quinquennales  (vid.  Colonia,  p.  283),  4  allecti 
inter  quinquennales,  22  duumviralicii,  19  aedilicii,  21 
pedani,  34  praetextati.  The  distinction  between  pe- 
dani  and  praetextati  Savigny  professes  himself  una- 
ble to  explain.  In  many  towns,  the  first  persons  in 
the  list  of  actual  senators  were  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  and  generally  the  first  ten,  as  decemprimi, 
of  which  there  is  an  example  in  Livy  ;5  and  in  the 
case  of  Ameria,  and  of  Centuripae  in  Sicily.6 

It  has  been  previously  shown,  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  Roman  respubliea  hfd  attained  its  com 
plete  development,  Italia  and  the  piovmciae  wen 
the  two  great  "^mponent  parts  of  the  Empire ;  and 
one  great  distinction  between  them  was  this,  that  ip 


1.  (Cod.,  i.,  tit.  55,  "  De  Defensoribus.")— 2.  (Cod.,  i.,  tit.  55 
s.  1.)— 3.  (Nov.,  15,  c.  5.)— 4.  (Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  35.) -5.  (ixix 
15:  "Magistratus  denosque  print  .pes.")—- d  (Zx.  Pro  Rn* 
Amer.,  c.  9.— Id.  in  Verr.,  ii..  ii7  ) 
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Italia  the  towns  had  magistrates  with  junsdictio ; 
.a  the  provinces,  except  in  places  which  had  receiv- 
ed the  jus  Italicum,  the  governor  alone  had  jurisdic- 
tio.  But  with  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
imperial  power  a  greater  uniformity  was  introduced 
into  the  administration  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  ultimately  Italy  itself  was  under  a  provincial 
form  of  government.  (Vid.  Colonta  )  As  above 
shown,  the  relation  of  the  governor  to  the  province 
was  not  the  same  when  a  city  had  rnagistratus  and 
when  it  had  not ;  and,  consequently,  it  was  in  this 
respect  not  the  same  in  luily  as  in  the  provinces. 

The  consul ii i  mn  of  Constantine  was  based  on  a 
complete  separation  of  the  civil  and  military  power, ! 
which  were  essentially  united  in  the  old  system  of 
provincial  government  :  Justinian,  however,  ulti- 
mately reunited  the  civil  and  military  power  in  the 
same  person.  The  governor,  who  had  civil  power, 
was  called  rector,  judex,  judex  ordinarius  ;  and  of 
these  governors  there  were  three  classes,  consu- 
lares,  correctores,  praesides,  among  whom  the  only 
distinction  was  in  the  extent  and  rank  of  their  gov- 
ernment. In  the  writings  of  the  older  jurists,  which 
are  excerpted  in  the  Pandect,  the  praeses  is  a  gen- 
eral name  for  a  provincial  governor.1  The  mUitary 
power  was  given  to  duces,  who  were  under  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  magistri  militum.  Some 
of  these  duces  were  called  comites,  which  was  ori- 
ginally a  title  of  rank  given  to  various  functionaries, 
and  among  them  to  the  duces ;  and  when  the  title 
of  comes  was  regularly  given  to  certain  duces,  who 
had  important  commands,  the  name  dux  was  drop-  [ 
ped,  and  comes  became  a  title.  This  was  more 
particularly  the  case  with  important  com  lands  on 
the  frontier.2  The  comes  is  mentioned  in  imperial 
constitutions  before  the  dux,  whence  we  infer  his 
higher  rank.3 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  exercise 
of  the  jurisdictio,  so  far  as  they  have  not  been  anti- 
cipated in  speaking  of  the  functionaries  themselves. 
In  Italy,  and  in  the  towns  which  had  the  privileges 
of  Italian  towns,  all  matters,  as  a  general  rule,  came 
before  the  rnagistratus  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  in 
certain  excepted  matters,  and  in  cases  where  the 
amount  in  question  was  above  a  certain  sum  (the 
precise  amount  of  which  is  not  known),  the  matter 
came  before  the  governor  of  the  province  in  ine  first 
instance,  or  in  Italy  before  the  Roman  praetor.  Un- 
til the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  all  matters 
in  the  provincial  towns  which  had  not  rnagistratus 
came  before  the  governor  in  the  first  instance  ;  but 
about  this  time  the  defensor  acquired  a  power  like 
that  of  the  rnagistratus  of  the  privileged  towns, 
though  more  limited.  The  old  form  of  proceeding 
in  civil  matters  has  been  explained  elsewhere  (via. 
Judex):  the  rnagistratus  empowered  the  judex  to 
make  a  condemnatio ;  and  this  institution  was  the 
ordo  judiciorum  privatorum.  That  which  the  rna 
gistratus  did  without  the  aid  of  a  judex  was  extra 
ordinein.  (Vid.  Intkrmctum. )  The  same  institu- 
tion prevailed  in  those  towns  which  had  a  rnagis- 
tratus, for  it  was  of  the  essence  of  a  magi.straius  or 
of  jurisdictio  to  name  a  judex.*  I  ruler  the  emper- 
ors, it  gradually  became  common  for  Hie  rnagistra- 
tus lo  decide  various  cases  without  the  aid  of  a  ju- 
dex, and  these  are  the  exlraordinariK  cognitiones 
spoken  of  in  the  Digest.*  In  the  reign  of  Dioelesian, 
the  ordo  judiciorum,  as  a  general  rule,  was  abolish- 
ed in  the  provinces,  and  the  pedanei  judices  (hue  est 
qui  negotiu  humihora  ditecpir.nl)  were  only  appointed 
by  the  praises  when  he  was  very  much  occupied 
with  business,  or  for  some  trifling  matters  (md.  Ju- 

1  (Dur.  8,  tit.  18.)  — 2.  (Cod.  Theod.,  »n.,  til.  1.  •.  <>.)  —  3. 
CoJ.  Thnxl.,  iriii,,  tit.  7,  ■.  11  :  "Ad  migiitroa  mjlicum,  «t  co- 
tiit«»,  ct  ilut:ei  omnM.  ) — 4.  (Iai  Gall.  Ci«»1d..  c.  20.)— J.  (50, 


dex  Pedaneus1);  and  in  the  time  of  Justinia  l  the 
institution  had  entirely  disappeared.3  and.  as  it  is 
conjectured,  both  in  Rome  and  the  muninpia 

By  the  aid  of  the  judices,  two  praetors  were  able 
to  conduct  the  whole  judicial  business  between  cit- 
izens and  peregrini  at  Rome  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
same  institution,  the  judicial  business  was  conduct- 
ed in  the  jurisdictiones  out  of  Rome.  In  no  othei 
way  is  it  conceivable  how  the  work  could  have  been 
got  through.  But  when  the  ordo  judiciorum  was 
abolished,  the  difficulty  of  transacting  the  business 
must  have  been  apparent.  How  this  was  managed 
is  explained  by  Savigny,  by  referring  to  the  growth 
of  another  institution.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Re- 
public, the  praetors  had  their  legal  advisers,  espe 
cially  if  they  were  not  jurists  themselves  ;  and  when 
all  the  power  became  concentrated  in  the  Caesars, 
they  were  soon  obliged  to  form  a  kind  of  college  foi 
the  despatch  of  business  of  various  kinds,  and  par- 
ticularly judicial  matters  which  were  referred  to  the 
Caesar.  This  college  was  the  Caesar's  consistoriutu 
or  auditorium.  The  provincial  governors  had  their 
body  of  assessors  which  were  like  the  Caesar's  au- 
ditorium and  it  is  a  conjecture  of  Savigny,  which 
has  the  highest  probability  in  its  favour,  that  the 
new  institution  was  established  in  the  municipal 
towns  and  in  the  provincial  towns,  so  that  here 
also  the  rnagistratus  and  the  defensor  had  their  as- 
sessors. 

Besides  the  jurisdictio  which  had  reference  to 
litigation,  the  so-called  contentiosa  jurisdictio.  there 
was  the  voluntaria.  Matters  belonging  to  this  ju- 
risdictio, as  manumission,  adoption,  emancipation, 
could  only  be  transacted  before  the  rnagistratus 
populi  Romani,  and,  unless  these  powers  were  spe- 
cially given  to  them,  the  municipal  magistrates  had 
no  authority  to  give  the  legal  sanction  to  such  pro- 
ceedings ;  though  in  the  old  rnunicipia  it  is  probable 
that  the  power  of  the  rnagistratus  was  as  little  lim- 
ited in  the  voluntaria  as  in  the  contentiosa  jurisdic- 
tio. In  the  imperial  period  it  was  usual  to  perform 
many  acts  before  the  public  authorities,  and  in  the 
three  cases  of  large  gifts,  the  making  of  a  will,  and 
the  opening  of  a  will,  it  was  necessary  for  these 
acts  to  be  done  before  a  public  authority.  Such  acts 
could  he  done  before  a  provincial  governor,  and 
also  before  the  curia  of  a  city  in  the  presence  of  a 
rnagistratus  and  other  persons.  (Compare  the  Con- 
stitution of  Honorius,  Cod.  Theod.,  xii.,  tit.  1,  s.  151, 
and  a  Novel  of  Valentinian,  Nov.  Theod.,  tit  23, 
with  Savigny 's  remarks  on  them.) 

Though  the  general  administration  of  the  Roman 
provinces  is  adequately  understood,  there  are  dif 
ferences  of  opinion  as  to  some  matters  of  detail 
one  cause  of  which  lies  in  the  differences  which  a 
tually  existed  in  the  administration  of  the  province*, 
and  which  had  their  origin  in  the  different  circum- 
stances of  their  conquest  and  acquisition,  and  in 
the  diversity  of  the  native  customary  law  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  with  a  large  part  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans originally  did  not  interfere.  A  general  view 
of  the  provinces  should  therefore  he  completed  and 
corrected  by  a  view  of  the  several  provinces 

The  authorities  for  this  imperfect  view  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  have  been  generally  refined  to. 
They  are,  more  particularly,  Sigonius,  l>r  Antique 

Jure  Prfrmnnartim.  lib  i.-iii — (Jottling.  flrsrhiehtt 
dcr  Rnmtsrhrn  SlttOtlVerfiUMUng  — Walter.  <lr.\chirK- 
te  dex  Rbmtsrhen  Rcc.hts,  whpre  the  authorities  are 
very  conveniently  collected  and  arranged,  and  chap, 
xxxt.,  notes  70,  79,  wherein  he  differs  Irom  Savigny 
as  to  the  jus  Italicum  .  m  chapter  xxxvtt.,  Waltei 
has  described  the  provincial  divisions  of  the  Empire, 
which  existed  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 

I.  (Cod.,  iii.,  lit  •,  2.)  — 2.  (In»t.,  iv.,  til.  15.  •.  8.)  —  I 
(l)ilf.  1,  lit.  22.) 
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A.D. — Savigny,  Geschichte  des  Rom.  Rechts  im  Mil 
telalter,  vol.  i. — Puehta,  Ueber  den  Inha.lt  der  hex 
Rubna,  Zeilschrift,  &c,  vol.  x. 

•PROUMNOS  (Kpovfivoc),  a  name  given,  accord- 
ing to  Galen,  to  the  Wild  Plum.1 

PROVOCA'TIO.    (  Vid.  Appellatio,  Roman.) 

PROVOCATO'RES.  (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 

PROXENIA  (xpo$evta),  PROXENOS  (npofrvoc). 
1  id.  Hospitium.) 

PRUDENTES.    ( Vid.  Jcrisconsulti.) 

♦PRUNUM,  the  Plum,  called  in  Greek  kokkv/iv- 
lov.  ( Vid.  Coccymelea.)  It  is  the  fruit  of  the 
Prunus  domestica,  L. 

*PRUNUS  (KOKKV/inAia),  the  Plum-tree,  or  Pru- 
nus domestica,  L.  (Fid.  Coccymelea.)  Theophras- 
tus  and  Dioscorides  designate  the  Plum-tree  by  the 
name  of  KoKKv/iehea.  It  is  also  called  by  Theophras- 
lus  npovvn.  Galen  styles  it  trpov/ivti.  The  com- 
pound term  noKuvjirjlea,  however  (meaning  the  tree 
that  bears  for  fruit  little  balls  or  pillules),  is  the  most 
classical  form  of  expression.  The  term  npovvn, 
whence  comes  the  Latin  prunus,  seems  to  be  a  bar- 
barian word  Graecised.  The  Plum-tree  is  originally 
from  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus.3 

PRYTANEION  (UpvTavelov).  The  Upvravela  of 
he  ancient  Greek  states  and  cities  were  to  the 
communities  living  around  them,  the  common  houses 
of  which  they  in  some  measure  represented,  what 
private  houses  were  to  the  families  which  occupied 
them.  Just  as  the  house  of  each  family  was  its 
home,  so  was  the  npvraveiov  of  every  state  or  "Aty 
the  common  home  of  its  members  or  inhabitants, 
ind  was  consequently  called  the  iaria  TroAeuf,  the 
"  focus"  or  "  penetrale  urbis."3  This  correspond- 
jnce  between  the  Tlovravelov,  or  home  of  the  city, 
ind  the  private  home  of  a  man's  family,  was  at 
\thens  very  remarkable.  A  perpetual  hie,  or  nvp 
lofccnov,  was  kept  continually  burning  on  the  public 
altar  of  the  city  in  the  Prytaneium,  just  as  in  private 
houses  a  fire  was  kept  up  on  the  domestic  altar  in 
the  inner  court  of  the  house.* 

The  same  custom  was  observed  at  the  Prytaneium 
of  the  Eleans,  where  a  fire  was  kept  burning  night 
and  day  6  Moreover,  the  city  of  Athens  exercised 
in  its  Prytaneium  the  duties  of  hospitality,  both  to 
its  own  citizens  and  strangers.  Thus  foreign  am- 
bassadors were  entertained  here,  as  well  as  Athe- 
nian envoys  on  their  return  home  from  a  successful 
or  well-conducted  mission."  Here,  too,  were  en- 
tertained from  day  to  day'  the  successive  prytanes, 
or  presidents  of  the  senate,  together  with  those  cit- 
izens who,  whether  from  personal  or  ancestral  ser- 
vices to  the  states,  were  honoured  with  what  was 
called  the  airi/atc  kv  Tlpvravcctp,  the  "  victus  quotidi- 
anus  in  Prytaneo,"*  or  the  privilege  of  taking  their 
meals  there  at  the  public  cost.  This  was  granted 
sometimes  for  a  limited  period,  sometimes  for  life, 
in  which  atter  case  the  parties  enjoying  it  were 
called  auoiroi.  The  custom  of  conferring  this  hon- 
our on  those  who  had  been  of  signal  service  to  the 
state  and  their  descendants  was  of  so  great  anti- 
quity, that  one  instance  of  it  was  referred  to  the 
times  of  Codrus  ;  and  in  the  case  to  which  we  al- 
lude, the  individual  thus  honoured  was  a  foreigner, 
a  native  of  Delphi.*  Another  illustration  of  the 
uses  to  which  the  Prytaneium  was  dedicated  is 
found  in  the  case  of  the  daughters  of  Aristeides, 
who,  on  the  death  of  their  father,  were  considered 
as  the  adopted  children  of  the  state,  and  married 


1.  (Galen,  De  Sirapl.,  vh. —  Theophr.,  ix.,  1.  —  Adams,  Ap- 
pend., I.  v.) — 2.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  18 ;  it.,  1.  —  Dioscor.,  i., 
1*8  —  Fee,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  cxxxiv.)  —  3.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii., 
lav.,  xli.,  90  — Dionys.,  ii.,  23,  65.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i., 
7.— Arnold  ad  Thucyd.,  ii.,  15.)— 4.  (Pans.,  v.,  15,  ♦  5.)— 6.  (Ar- 
iatoph.,  Acb...  125.— Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.  40.)  —  7.  (Bdckn,  Publ. 
Ceox.,  i.,  p.  329.)  — 8  (Cic,  De  Orafc.  i.,  54.)  — 9.  (Lycur.,  c. 
Lmot ,  p.  158.)  ' 
aia 


from  (kudobuoai)  that  common  homt,  oi  the  eny,  jum 
as  they  would  have  been  from  their  father's  home 
had  he  been  alive.1  Moreover,  from  the  ever-burn- 
ing fire  of  the  Prytaneium,  or  home  of  a  mother 
state,  was  carried  the  sacred  fire  which  was  to  be 
kept  burning  in  the  prytaneia  of  her  colonies  ;  and 
if  it  happened  that  this  was  ever  extinguished,  the 
flame  was  rekindled  from  the  prytaneium  of  the  pa- 
rent city.3  Lastly,  a  Prytaneium  was  also  a  distin 
guishing  mark  of  an  independent  state,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  such  by  Thucydides,'  who  informs  us  that 
before  the  time  of  Theseus  every  city  or  state  (ivo- 
Aif )  of  Attica  possessed  a  Prytaneium.  The  Achae 
ans,  we  are  told,*  called  their  Prytaneium  Mjiroi 
(from  Xetif,  populus),  or  the  "  town-hall,"  and  exclu- 
sion from  it  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  civil  ex- 
communication. 

The  Prytaneium  of  Athens  lay  under  the  Acrop 
olis,  on  its  northern  side  (near  the  ayopd),  and  was, 
as  its  name  denotes,  originally  the  place  of  assem- 
bly of  the  Trpvrauelc  :  in  the  earliest  times  it  proba- 
bly stood  on  the  Acropolis.  Officers  called  npvra- 
veic  were  intrusted  with  the  chief  magistracy  in  sev- 
eral states  of  Greece,  as  Corcyra,  Corinth,  Miletus,' 
and  the  title  is  sometimes  synonymous  with  fiaou- 
eic,  or  princes,  having  apparently  the  same  root  as 
TTpuroc  or  nporaToc.  At  Athens  they  were  in  early 
times  probably  a  magistracy  of  the  second  rank  in 
the  state  (next  to  the  archon),  acting  as  judges  in 
various  eases  (perhaps  in  conjunction  with  him),  and 
sitting  in  the  Prytaneium.  That  this  was  the  case 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact,  that  even  in  after 
times  the  fees  paid  into  court  by  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant, before  they  could  proceed  to  trial,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  dicasts,  were  called  npvTavtia.*  This 
court  of  the  Prytaneium.  or  the  to  Iti  Uovravrty,  is 
said'  to  have  been  presided  over  by  the  <pvXo6aotX- 
etf,  who,  perhaps,  were  the  same  as  the  npvrc  :  rTc 

In  later  ages,  however,  and  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  courts  of  the  heliasa,  the  court  of  the 
Prytaneium  had  lost  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
its  original  importance,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  ephetae,  who  held  there  a  species  of 
mock  trial  over  the  instruments  by  which  any  indi- 
vidual had  lost  his  life,  as  well  as  over  persons  who 
had  committed  murder,  and  were  not  forthcoming 
or  detected. 

The  tablets  or  d^ovsc,  otherwise  Kvp6eic,  on  which 
Solon's  laws  were  written,6  were  also  deposited  in 
the  Prytaneium  ;9  they  were  at  first  kept  on  the 
Acropolis,  probably  in  the  old  Prytaneium,  but  after- 
ward removed  to  the  Prytaneium  in  the  ayopd,  that 
they  might  be  open  to  public  inspection.10  Ephial- 
tes  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  measure,11 
but  their  removal  may  have  been  merely  the  conse- 
quence of  the  erection  of  a  new  Prytaneium  on  the 
lower  site  in  the  time  of  Pericles.18 

PRY'TANEIS.  (Vid.  Pbytaneion,  Boulb,  page 
168, 170.) 

*PSAR  (ipdp),  the  Starling,  or  Sturnus  vulgaris 
Starlings  are  gregarious,  and  hence  mention  is  made 
by  Homer  of  "  a  cloud  of  starlings."13 

*PSEN  (frjv),  the  insect  on  the  fig-tree  which 
performs  the  work  of  caprification.  It  is  the  Cynipt 
I'sencs  of  modern  naturalists.1* 

PSEPHISMA  (iprjipiofia).    (Vid.  Boolb,  p.  169 

NoMOTHETES,  p.  664.) 

PSEPHOS  (fp<j>oc).  The  Athenian  dicasts,  ir 
giving  their  verdict,  voted  by  ballot.    For  this  pur 


1.  (Plut.,  Arist.,  c.  27.)  —  2.  (Duker  ad  Thucyd.,  i.,  24.)— 3 
(ii.,  15.)— 4.  (Herod.,  vii.,  197.)— 6.  (Wachsmuth,  I.,  i.,  194.)— 
6.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  38.)— 7.  (Id.  ib.,  viii.,  120.)— 8.  (Plat., 
Sol., 25.)— 9.  (Paus.,  i.,  18,  4  3.)— 10.  (Pollux,  Onom  ,  viii.,  198.) 
—11.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v.  'O  xdrwOtv  »(5uos.)— 12.  (Thirlwall,  Hilt 
of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  54.) — 13.  (Horn.,  II.,  xvii.,  755.—  Didymi, ,  nchol 
ad  loc. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  14.  (Theophi.,  H.  P.  ri.,9.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s  v  1 
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poee  tney  used  either  seashells,  xotpivai,1  or  beans 
(hence  the  oijuoc  is  called  Kvajiorpu^  by  Aristopha- 
nes'), or  balls  of  metal  (oirovdv'Ao*),  or  stone  {xpij- 
pot).  These  last  were  the  most  common  :  hence 
ty)+i(,todai  and  its  various  derivatives  are  used  so 
often  to  signify  voting,  determining,  &c.  The  balls 
were  either  pierced  (rerpvirnfievai)  and  whole  {irlri- 
ot'c),  the  former  for  condemnation,  the  latter  for  ac- 
quittal.* or  they  were  black  and  white,  for  the 
■am*  purposes  respectively,  a3  the  following  lines 
show 

"  Mos  erat  antiquum  mveis  atrisque  lapillts. 
His  Jamnare  reos,  illis  absolvere  culpa." 
There  might  be  three  methods  of  voting.  First, 
the  secret  method,  called  Kpvidrrv  lp-ntpibobai,  when 
each  dicast  had  two  balls  given  him  (say  a  black  and 
a  white) ;  two  boxes  (Kadoi,  KadiOKOi,  or  auipopeic) 
were  prepared,  one  of  brass,  called  the  judgment- 
box  (nvpioc),  into  which  the  dicast  put  the  ball  by 
which  he  gave  his  vote,  and  the  other  of  wood,  call- 
ed aKvpoc,  into  which  m  ^ut  the  other  ball,  and  the 
only  object  of  which  was  to  enable  him  to  conceal 
his  vote.  Each  box  had  a  neck  or  funnel  (xnudc,  i. 
e.,  MOvfia  uiac  ifnjfov  x^pav  £X0V)<  into  which  a 
man  could  put  his  hand,  but  only  one  ball  could  pass 
through  the  lower  part  into  the  box.'  Secondly, 
there  might  be  only  one  box,  in  which  the  dicast  put 
which  of  the  two  balls  he  pleased,  and  returned  the 
other  to  the  officer  of  the  court.  Thirdly,  there 
might  be  two  boxes,  one  for  condemnation,  the  oth- 
er for  acquittal,  and  only  one  ball.'  The  first  method 
was  most  commonly  practised  at  Athens.  Where, 
however,  there  were  several  parties  before  the  court, 
as  in  inheritance  causes,  to  one  of  whom  an  estate 
or  other  thing  was  to  be  adjudged,  it  was  customary 
to  have  as  many  ballot-boxes  as  there  were  parties, 
or,  at  least,  parlies  in  distinct  interests  ;  and  the 
dicast  put  the  white  or  whole  ball  into  the  box  of 
that  person  in  whose  favour  he  decided.  (  Vid.  He- 
res,  Greek)  The  same  system  of  balloting  was 
employed  when  the  dicasts  voted  on  the  question 
of  damages.  Hence  the  verdict  on  the  question, 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  or  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant 
(to  distinguish  it  from  the  other),  is  called  npurn 
^jjdof.7  A  curious  custom  was  in  vogue  in  the 
lime  of  Aristophanes.  Each  dicast  had  a  waxen 
laoiet,  on  which,  if  the  heavier  penalty  was  award- 
ad,  lie  drew  a  long  line  (leugthway  on  ihe  tablet) , 
if  the  lighter  penalty,  he  drew  a  short  line  (breadth- 
way  on  the  tablet).  We  must  suppose,  not  that  the 
voting  took  place  in  this  way,  but  that,  on  the  votes 
being  counted,  the  jurors  took  a  note  of  the  result 
for  their  own  satisfaction  ;  unless  we  resort  to  this 
hypothesis,  viz.,  that  the  drawing  lines  on  the  tab- 
lets was  an  act  preliminary  to  the  division,  whereby 
the  jury  intimated  to  the  parties  how  the  matter 
was  likely  to  go  unless  they  came  to  a  compro- 
mise. Such  intimation  might  he  necessary  in  those 
cases  where,  the  estimates  of  the  parties  being  wide- 
ly different,  the  one  proposing  too  high  a  penalty, 
ihe  other  too  low  a  one.  the  jury  wished  to  inform 
ihe  more  unreasonable  party  that,  unless  he  offered 
ihem  some  better  alternative,  they  should  adopt  the 
istiinate  of  his  adversary.  (As  to  this  point,  see 
Meier,  Alt.  Vruc,  181.)  The  tablet  is  called  by  Ar- 
istophanes irtvuMov  TifuiTiKov  Iii  the  expression 
Tlftfv  r'nv  pan  pan,  we  understand  ypapuriv  or  ripr/- 

JIV.* 

1.  (Anatoph.,  Van.,  183, MO ;  E<|.,  1332.)— S.  (Equit.,  41.)— 
I.  r  t:»' t,  c.  Timurch...  II,  ad.  Sleph. — Harpocr..  •  ».  Trvvmj- 
aiw))— 4.  (Omd,  Met.,  iv.,  41.)— 5.  (Anaionh.,  Veap  ,  09,  7JI.) 
— «.  f Harpocr.,  •.  ».  Katlosof.)  —  7  (jE»rli.,  c.  Ctas-  M,  ed. 
Steph  —  Denvwth.,  De  Fnl«.  l.rs.,  434  ;  r.  An«t>«T.,676  ;  c.  Ar- 
atog..  785  ;  c.  Nea>r.,  1347.)  —  8.  (Veep.,  10A,  |67,  840.  —  Com- 
pare Pollux,  Onom.,          IB,  17,  123  —  Mmr,  Alt.  Pror.,  720, 

72fi.  -  Plainer  Pw.  nod  Kli\g.,  i.,  188.  —  Wachnmulh  II..  I, 
U4  > 


In  the  popular  assemblies,  the  common  method  ot 
voting  was  by  show  of  hands.  (Vid.  Cheirotonu. 
There  were  some  occasions,  however,  when  the 
ballot  was  employed,  as  when  it  was  deemed  im- 
portant that  the  voting  should  be  secret,  or  that  the 
numbers  should  be  accurately  counted.  Thus,  to 
pass  a  law  for  the  naturalization  of  a  foreigner,  ot 
for  the  release  of  a  state  debtor,  or  for  the  restora 
tion  of  a  disfranchised  citizen,  and,  indeed,  in  every 
case  of  a  privilegium,  it  was  necessary  that  six 
thousand  persons  should  vote  in  the  majority,  and 
in  secret.1  On  the  condemnation  of  the  ten  gener 
als  who  gained  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  the  people 
voted  by  ballot,  but  openly,  according  to  the  second 
of  the  plans  above  mentioned.  The  voting  was 
then  by  tribes,  Kara  tyvXiic.*  Secret  voting  by  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred  is  mentioned  in  .Eschines,' 
and  in  ostracism  the  voting  was  conducted  in  se- 
cret.* 

The  people  or  jury  were  said  fijtii&ottai,  ^<pov 
ipepeiv  or  deotiai,  to  vote,  or  give  their  vote  or  judgment. 
ItrjQov  Tidevat,  to  cast  accounts,  is  used  with  a  differ 
ent  allusion.4  The  presiding  magistrate  or  officer, 
who  called  on  the  people  to  give  their  votes,  was 
said  im^yni^i^eiv,  iprjipov  enuyeiv  or  iidovai,  though 
the  last  expression  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  voting 
in  favour  of  a  person.  ^rrjyi&adai,  to  vole,  to  resolve, 
anorl>r)(pKeo6at,  to  acquit,  and  other  derivations  from 
ipijipoc,  are  often  used  metaphorically,  where  the 
method  of  voting  was  xeiP0T0V'a<  and  conversely. 
XnpoTcveiv,  however,  is  not  used,  like  ipntyifyoOai. 
with  the  accusative  of  the  thing  voted.  As  to  this, 
see  Schomann,  Dc  Com.,  123. 

*  PSETTA  (ff/TTa),  a  species  of  fish,  mentioned 
by  Aristotle,  yElian,  Oppian,  and  others.  According 
to  Adams,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Plcuro- 
nectes  Passer,  or  Sea  Flounder,  called  in  French  7ur- 
hot  hucli.  The  frjTTa  of  Athenaeus,  on  the  otne' 
hand,  is  referred  by  Artedi  and  the  writer  on  Ich- 
thyology in  the  Encyclopedie  Methodique,  to  the 
I'leuroncctcs  I'laicssa,  or  Plaise.  The  name  is  often 
written  ifiirra.* 

+ETAErrPA+H2  rPA*H  (ticnteyypainjc  ypi  4*j) 
It  is  shown  under  Practores  that  the  name  of  every 
state  debtor  at  Athens  was  entered  in  a  register  by 
the  practores,  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  the  debts, 
and  erase  the  name  of  the  party  when  he  had  paid  it. 
The  entry  was  usually  made  upon  a  return  by  some 
magistrate,  to  whom  the  incurring  of  the  debt  he- 
came  officially  known  ;  as,  for  instance,  on  a  return 
by  the  ■n-u'/.^rat  that  such  a  person  had  become  a  les- 
see of  public  lands  or  farmer  of  taxes,  at  such  a  rate 
or  on  such  terms.  In  case  the  authorities  neglected 
to  make  the  proper  return,  any  individual  mieht,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  give  information  to  the  re- 
gistering officers  of  the  existence  of  the  debt ;  and 
thereupon  the  officers,  if  they  thought  proper,  might 
make  an  entry  accordingly,  though  it  would  probably 
be  their  duty  to  make  some  inquiry  before  so  doing. 
If  they  made  a  false  entry,  either  wilfully,  or  upon 
the  suggestion  of  another  person,  the  aggrieved 
party  might  institute  a  prosecution  against  them,  or 
against  the  person  u|>on  whose  suggestion  it  was 
I  made.  Such  prosecution  was  called  ypaOr/  \l>eviey- 
1  ypa^c.  It  would  he,  also,  where  a  man  was  regis 
i  tered  as  debtor  for  more  than  was  really  due  frou 
him.  And  the  reader  must  understand  the  like  rem 
'  edy  to  be  open  to  one  who  was  falsely  recorded  ae 
j  a  debtor  by  the  rauiai  tuv  ■deitv.  Whether  this 
form  of  proceeding  could  he  adopted  against  magis- 
trates for  making  a  false  return,  or  whether  the  rem- 

1.  (Andoc..  De  Myat .,  12,  ed.  8teph.  —  Demosth.,  -,.  T  mocr, 
715,  719;  e  Nerr.,  1375.)— 2.  (Xen.,  Hell  ,  i.,  7.  4  9.)  —  I.  (c 
Timarch,  5.  ed.  Sleph.)  —  4.  (Srl-6nilil.ll,  I)e  ( ■..nut  I91-I3H 
245.)  — 5.  (Drmunih  ,  Pro  Cor.,  $04.)  —  ft  (Ari«tot.,  H.  A  ,  it 
II  ;  ».,  9.— Id.,  ii.,  37.— ;Eli»n,N  A  ,  tit  3. — Cotbt  a  I  Xanur 
p.  90. — Adams.  Append.,  a.  v.) 
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ed)'  ag£  nst  them  could  only  be  at  the  iKi\eipoToviai 
nr  tvdvvac,  we  cannot  say.  The  ypa<f>Tj  ipevdeyypa^i 
was  brought  before  the  thesmothetae.  It  the  de- 
fendant was  convicted,  the  name  of  the  complainant 
w  as  struck  out  of  the  register,  and  that  of  the  de- 
fendant was  entered  in  his  stead,  as  debtor  for  the 
same  amount.  The  ypa^r]  (}ov\evoeuc  was  similar 
to  this,  only  it  lay  in  those  cases  where  a  man  who 
had  been  a  state  debtor  had  paid  all  that  was  due, 
but  his  name  was  not  erased,  or,  having  been  erased, 
was  re-entered.  We  may  presume  that  fraudulent 
or  malicious  motives  were  necessary  to  be  proved 
on  such  a  charge  ;  but  it  is  reasonable,  also,  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  any  case  of  gross  negligence,  fraud  or 
malice  might  (as  matter  of  course)  be  presumed  by 
the  d  icasts  1 

♦"i-EYAHS  SMAPArAOS  (ipevdrjc  Zfidpaydoc),  the 
Bastard  Emerald.  "  By  bastard  gems,"  says  Ad- 
ams, "  the  ancients  meant  crystals,  tinged  of  the  col- 
ours of  the  precious  stones  by  the  admixture  of  me- 
tallic particles."2 

♦PSEUDOBOUN'IUM  (ipevdofoiviov),  a  plant, 
which  Dodonaeus,  Matthiolus,  and  Bauhin  held  to 
be  the  Barbarea,  or  Winter  Cress  ;  but  Sprengel  fol- 
lows Lobelius  in  referring  it  to  the  Pimpinella  tenuis.3 

*PSEUDODICTAMNUM  ( ^evdodiKrafivov ),  a 
plant,  which  Stackhouse  sets  down  for  the  Origa- 
num JEgyptiacum ;  but  Sprengel  adopts  the  opinion 
of  Dodonaeus,  who  makes  it  the  Marrubium  Pseu- 
dodictamnum,  or  Bastard  Dittany.* 

*ETAOKAHTEI'AS  TPA*H  (ipevSonXyTeiac  ypa- 
*iy),  a  prosecution  against  one  who  had  appeared  as 
a  witness  (nXrirrip  or  KXijTup)  to  prove  that  a  defend- 
ant had  been  duly  summoned,  and  thereby  enabled 
the  plaintiff  to  get  a  judgment  by  default.  To  prevent 
fraud,  the  Athenian  law  directed  that  the  names  of 
the  witnesses  who  attended  the  summons  should  be 
subscribed  to  the  bill  of  plaint  or  indictment  (lyaXri- 
ua),  so  that  the  defendant,  if  he  never  had  been  sum- 
moned, and  judgment  had  nevertheless  been  given 
ag.unst  him  by  default,  might  know  against  whom  to 
proceed.  The  false  witness  (nXr/r^p)  was  liable  to  be 
criminally  prosecuted,  and  punished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  Even  death  might  be  inflicted  in  a  case 
of  gross  conspiracy.6  A  person  thrice  convicted  of 
this  offence  was,  as  in  the  case  of  other  false  testi- 
mony, ipso  jure  disfranchised  ;  and  even  for  the  first 
offence  the  jury  might,  if  they  pleased,  by  a  npoari- 
unoLC,  inflict  the  penalty  of  disfranchisement  upon 
him.*  Here  we  may  observe  this  distinction,  that 
the  proceeding  against  the  false  witness  to  a  sum- 
mons was  of  a  criminal  nature,  while  the  witness 
in  the  cause  (fiaprvp)  was  liable  only  to  a  civil  ac- 
tion. The  cause  might  be  that  the  former  offence 
was  more  likely  to  do  mischief.  The  magistrate 
before  whom  the  defendant  neglected  to  appear, 
when,  by  the  evidence  of  the  witness,  it  was  shown 
that  he  had  been  duly  summoned,  had  no  discretion 
but  to  pronounce  judgment  against  him ;  whereas 
the  dicasts,  to  whom  the  witness  gave  false  evi- 
dence at  the  trial,  might  disbelieve  him,  and  find 
their  verdict  according  to  the  truth.  If  the  fraud 
was  owing  to  a  conspiracy  between  the  plaintiff  and 
the  witness,  it  is  probable  that  an  action  at  the  suit 
of  the  defendant  would  lie  against  the  former,  to  re- 
cover compensation  ;  for,  though  the  conviction  of 
the  witness  would  lead  to  a  reversal  of  the  judg- 
ment, still  he  (the  defendant)  might  have  suffered 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,40, 43. — Harpocr.  et  Suidas,  s.  v.  Bou- 
Atuctws,  x^coScyYpmtiri}  <pcv?ieYYpa(Pos  6'iKr).  —  Biickh,  Staatsh. 
der  Att.,  i.,  419.— Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  337.—  Platner,  Proc.  und 
Klhg.,  ii  ,  117.) — 2.  (Theophr.,  De  Lapid. — Adams,  Append.,  s. 
v.) — 3.  (t)ioscor.,  iv.,  123  —Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — Adams,  Ap- 
pend., a  v.) — 4.  (Dioscor.,  lii.,  34. — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — 
Theophr.,  ix.,  16. — Adams,  ADpend.,  s.  v.)  —  5.  (Demosth.,  c. 
Nico»tr.,  1252.)— 6.  (Andoc  De  M «<*..,  10,  ed.  Steph.— Meier,  De 
boa.  Damn.,  125.) 
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damage  m  the  mean  time,  which  the  st.tiiig  aside  ct 
the  judgment  would  not  repair.  Such  action  (it  has 
been  conjectured)  might  be  a  dinn  avKo^avTiag,  or, 
perhaps,  KaKorexviuv.  If  the  name  of  the  witness 
had  been  friudently  used  by  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
witness  had  thereby  been  brought  into  trouble,  v/c 
may  conclude,  by  analogy  to  the  case  of  other  wit- 
nesses, that  he  had  a  6iK-n  fiXulnjc  against  the  plain- 
tiff.1 The  ypa<pfj  tpevdoKXyreiac  came  before  the 
thesmothetae,  and  the  question  at  the  trial  simply 
was,  whether  the  defendant  in  the  former  cause  had 
been  summoned  or  not.3  m 

fETAOMAPTTPmN  AIKH  tyev&ouapTvpitiv  (Si 
icy).    (Vid.  Martybia,  p.  627.) 

PSILOI  (ipiXoi.)  (Vid.  Arma,  p.  94,  Army, 
Greek,  p.  99.) 

*PSIMMYTH'ION  (ipi/iuMov),  the  "  Ceiussa" 
of  the  Romans,  and  our  "  White  Lead."  The  ancient 
ceruse,  like  the  modern,  was  prepared  by  exposing 
lead  to  the  vapours  of  vinegar.  The  ancient  pro- 
cess is  minutely  described  by  Theophrastus.' 

*PSITT'ACUS  or  PSITT'ACE  (^ittokos,  -v), 
the  Parrot.  "  If  it  be  true,"  remarks  Adams,  "  as 
stated  by  Dodonaaus,  that  the  Parrot  is  a  native  ol 
the  extremities  of  Syria,  the  Greeks  may  have  been 
acquainted  with  it  before  the  invasion  of  India  by 
Alexander.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  un- 
less Ctesias  have  a  prior  claim,  who  speaks  of  the 
(3'iTTa.Kor-.  The  species  of  parrot  with  which  the  an- 
cients may  be  supposed  to  have  been  best  acquaint- 
ed is  the  green  parrot  with  a  red  collar,  namely, 
the  Psittacus  Alexandri  of  modern  naturalists." 
"  The  ancients,"  says  Pidgeon,  "  were  acquainted 
with  several  kinds  of  Parrot,  among  wh;  h  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  sent  from  Indii  „  Alexander 
in  the  course  of  his  expedition  ..«.io  that  country. 
Mr.  Vigors,  who  has  written  on  a  group  of  Psittacida? 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  has  treated  this  subject 
with  his  accustomed  elegance  of  style,  methodica. 
discrimination,  and  classical  research,  tells  us  that 
the  ancient  writers  are  unanimous  in  informing  us. 
that  the  parrots  known  to  their  times  came  ex 
clusively  from  India.  In  that  country  these  birds 
were  ever  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  We  are 
informed  by  ^Elian  that  they  were  the  favourite  in- 
mates of  the  palaces  of  princes,  and  were  looked 
up  to  as  objects  of  sacred  reverence  by  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  people.  From  this  quarter  they  were 
introduced  into  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Macedo- 
nian conquest,  and  the  specific  name  of  Alexandri, 
applied  by  modern  science  to  the  type  of  the  group, 
in  honour  of  the  first  European  discoverer,  serves 
to  perpetuate  the  name  of  a  warrior,  who,  it  is  said 
by  some,  valued  the  conquests  that  extended  the 
boundaries  of  his  empire  chiefly  as  they  served  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  science.  It  was  not  until 
the  time  of  Nero  that  the  parrots  of  Africa  became 
known  to  the  Romans.  Some  of  these  birds  were 
among  the  discoveries  made  in  the  course  of  an  ex- 
pedition sent  out  by  that  prince.  They  came  appa- 
rently from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that,  as  the  country  became  more 
known,  numbers  of  the  same  race  were  imported 
from  it  into  Rome,  and  formed  the  chief  part  ol 
those  victims  of  the  parrot  tribe  which  in  after 
times  are  said  to  have  supplied  the  inordinate  lux- 
ury and  wantonness  of  Heliogabalus."* 

PSYKTER  (tpvKTr/p),  dim.  ipvKTTiptdiov,  a  Wine- 
cooler.6    Respecting  the  general  use  of  ice  and 


1.  (Demosth.,  o.  Aphob.,  849. )  -2  (Platner,  Proc.  und  K.ig 
i.,  417.— Meier,  Att.  Pros.,  336,  577,  758.)— 3.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  10S 
— Galen.  De  Simpl.,  viii. — Theophr.,  De  Lapid.— Nicand.,  Alex 
— Adams,  Append  ,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Dodon.,  Sic,  ii.,  53. — Anstot.,  H 
A.,  viii.,  14. — Ctesias  ap.  Phot.,  Bibl.,  p.  66. — Adams,  Append, 
s.  v. — Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  vii.,  p.  556.) — 5.  (Plato,  Conviv 
332,  d.— Tim.,  Lex.  Plat.,  s.  v.— Menander,  p.  177,  ed.  Meinek* 
— Athen.,  xi.,  469,  502.  503.) 
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snow  among  the  ancients  for  cooling  wine,  see  Nix. 
The  vessel  specially  adapted  for  this  operation  was 
sometimes  made  of  hronze'  or  silver  1  One  of 
earthenware  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Anti- 
quities at  Copenhagen.  It  consists  of  one  deep  ves- 
sel for  holding  ice,  which  is  fixed  within  another  for 
holding  wine.  The  wine  was  poured  in  at  the  top. 
It  thus  surrounded  the  vessel  of  ice,  and  was  cooled 
by  the  contact.  It  was  drawn  off"  so  as  to  fill  the 
drinking- :ups  by  means  of  a  cock  at  the  bottom. 
Thus  the  Tpvurf/p  was  a  kind  of  Crater  j  and,  ac- 
cordingly, where  Phylarchus,'  in  describing  the 
mode  rf  life  of  Cleornenes,  king  of  Sparta,  uses  the 
former  term,  Plutarch*  adopts  the  latter. 

The  size  of  the  ipy/crf/p  was  very  various.  It 
contained  from  two  quarts5  to  a  great  number  of 
gallons.'  It  was  sometimes  given  as  a  prize  to  the 
winners  in  the  game  of  the  Cottabos. 

*PSYLLA  (\jn>AXa),  the  Flea,  or  Pulex  irnlans,  L. 
The  name  is  applied,  also,  to  another  insect  engen- 
dered in  turnips  or  radishes,  which  Stackhouse 
makes  to  be  the  Tenikredo  rapce.1 

•PSYLI/ION  (i/rvAAiov),  the  Plantago  Psyllium, 
or  Fleawort." 

*PSYI,ON"  'jpvXwv),  probably  the  Cypnnus  Tinea, 
L.,  or  Tench.  '•  Willoughby  does  not  hesitate  to  af- 
firm that  Ausonius  is  the  only  ancient  author  who 
notices  the  Tench.  He  may  be  presumed,  then,  to 
have  overlooked  the  description  of  the  fvAuv  and 
yva<peii(  by  Aristotle  and  Atbenaeus,  which  certainly 
appear  to  apply  to  the  Tench.  Schneider,  in  his 
edition  of  Aristotle's  Natural  History,  reads  rt/Uw 
instead  of  the  common  lection  tyvAuv  ."* 

♦PTARM'ICE  (TCTappmii),  a  plant  "  Although," 
remarks  Adams,  "  Dalechatnp  referred  it  to  the  Ar- 
nica moniana,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  not  re- 
ferring it  to  the  Achillea  Piarmica,  or  Sneezewort, 
which  answers  very  well  to  the  description  of  Dios- 
3orides.';i0 

•PTELEA  {nTeXia),  the  Common  Elm,  or  Ulmus 
tampestns,  L." 

*PTER1S  (Trrtynf),  the  Fern.  "  When  we  consid- 
er the  general  resemblance  which  several  of  the 
ferns  have  to  one  another,  we  have  cause  to  appre- 
hend that  botanists  in  ancient  times  did  not  distin- 
guish them  very  nicely  from  one  another.  The 
jrrepif,  then,  although  Sprengel  sets  it  down  for  the 
Aspidium  filix  mas,  was  probably  not  restricted  to 
it."" 

♦PTERN1X  (irrt'pv(f),  a  plant,  according  to  Spren- 
gel, the  Ararna  eancellata" 

PVANEPSIA  (nvavtipia),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Athens  every  year  on  the  seventh  of  Pyanepsion, 
in  honour  of  Apollo.1*  It  was  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  Theseus  after  his  return  from  Crete." 
The  festival,  as  well  as  the  month  in  which  it  took 
place,  are  said  to  have  derived  their  names  from 
mia/ior,  another  form  for  Kvafioc.  i.  e..  pulse  or  beans, 
which  were  cooked  at  this  season  and  carried  about." 
A  procession  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Py- 
anepsia,  in  which  the  tlpeouuvti  was  carried  about. 
This  tiptaiuvTi  was  an  olive-branch  surrounded  with 
wool  and  laden  with  the  fruits  of  the  year,  lor  the 
festival  was  in  reality  a  harvest  feast  It  was  car- 
ried by  a  boy  whose  parents  were  still  living,  and 
those  who  followed  him  sang  certain  verses,  which 

1.  (Atheo.,  i»..  142.)— 9.  (v.,  199.)— 3.  (ap.  Allien.,  it.,  142.) 
—4.  (Cler.m..  p  148S,  ed  Strph.)— 5.  (Plato,  1.  c.)— fl.  (Allien., 
•.,  198,  d.,f.)—  7.  (Theophr.,  til,  7.— Adams,  Append.,  ».  ».)— 8. 
jDioacor.,  iv.,  70.  — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  tiii. — Adam*.  Append.,  ■. 
r.) — 9.  (An»tot.,  vi.,  14. — Dor.  up.  Alhen.,  til. — Hesyoh.,  ■.  v. 
(Vi$ct/(- — Adam*,  Append.,  ■.  v.) — 10.  (Dioaoor.,  ii,,  191. — Ga- 
lax De  Simpl.,  tiii.  —  Adnma,  Ap|iend.,  ■.  v.) — II.  (Dioacor..  n., 
191  — The  iptir.,  li.,  8. — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  nil. — Adams,  Ap|M-nd., 
■.  ».)— 12  Theophr.,  i.,  10  .  n  ,  13.— Dioacor ,  it.,  183  —  Galen, 
De  Simpl.,  rill. — Adam*,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 13.  (Theophr.,  II  P., 
tt  ,  4. —  Adam*,  Append.,  a.  v.) — 14.  (HirpoCT.,  lloaych  ,  Suida*, 

t  ritWr-M  )— 15  (Pint.,  Thee., 22  )— IS.  (Ilarpoer.  et  Suid., 

n— Allien.,  ix..  p.  408. 


I  xe  preserved  in  Plutarch.1  The  procession  went 
to  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  olive-branch  was 

j  planted  at  its  entrance.  According  to  others,  every 
Athenian  planted,  on  the  day  of  the  Pyanepsia,  ■such 
an  olive-branch  before  his  own  house,  where  it  was 
left  standing  till  the  next  celebration  of  the  festival, 
when  it  was  exchanged  for  a  fresh  one.3 

PUBES,  PL'BERTAS.    ( Vid.  Curator,  Impc 

BES,  I.VFANS.) 

PUBLICA'NIj  farmers  of  the  public  revenues  ol 
the  Roman  state  (vectigalia.)  Their  name  is  Ibrmed 
from  publicum,  which  signifies  all  that  belongs  to  the 
state,  and  is  sometimes  used  by  Roman  writers  as 
synonymous  with  vectigal.3  The  revenues  which 
Rome  derived  from  conquered  countries,  consisting 
chiefly  of  tolls,  tithes,  harbour-duties,  the  scriptura 
or  the  tax  which  was  paid  for  the  use  of  the  public 
pasture-lands,  and  the  duties  paid  for  the  use  of  mines 
and  saltworks  (salma),  were  let  out,  or,  as  the  Ro- 
mans expressed  it.  wrere  sold  by  the  censors  in  Rome 
itself  to  the  highest  bidder.*  This  sale  generally  took 
place  in  the  month  of  Quinctihs,  and  was  made  for 
a  lustrum .*  The  terms  on  which  the  revenues  were 
let  were  fixed  by  the  censors  in  the  so-called  leges 
censorue.'  The  people  or  the  senate,  however, 
sometimes  modified  the  terms  fixed  by  the  censors 
in  order  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  publicani,'  and  in 
some  cases  even  the  tribunes  of  the  people  interfered 
in  this  branch  of  the  administration.*  The  tithes 
raised  in  the  province  of  Sicily  alone,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  wine,  oil,  and  garden  produce, 
were  not  sold  at  Rome,  but  in  the  districts  of  Sicily 
itself,  according  to  a  practice  established  by  Hiero.' 
The  persons  who  undertook  the  farming  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  of  course  belonged  to  the  wealthiest  Ro- 
mans. Their  wealth  and  consequent  influence  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  as  early  as  the  second 
Punic  war,  after  the  battle  of  Canna?,  when  tiie  aera- 
rium  was  entirely  exhausted,  I  be  publicani  advanced 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  slate  on  condition  of  re- 
payment after  the  end  of  the  war."  Rut  w  hat  class 
of  Romans  the  publicani  were  at  this  time  is  not 
stated  ;  scarcely  half  a  century  later,  however,  we 
find  that  they  were  principally  men  of  the  equestrian 
order,"  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  Republic,  as  well 
as  during  the  early  part  of  the  Empire,  the  farming 
of  the  public  revenues  was  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  equites,  whence  the  words  equites 
and  publicani  are  sometimes  used  as  synonymous.11 

The  publicani  had  to  give  security  to  the  state  for 
the  sum  at  which  they  bought  one  or  more  branches 
of  the  revenue  in  a  province  ;  but  as  for  this  reason 
the  property  of  even  the  wealthiest  individual  must 
have  been  inadequate,  a  number  of  equites  generally 
united  together  and  formed  a  company  (socii,  socie- 
tas,  or  corpus),  which  was  recognised  by  the  stale," 
and  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  carry  on  their 
undertakings  upon  a  large  scale  Such  companies 
appear  as  early  as  the  second  Punic  war.'*  The 
shares  which  each  partner  of  such  a  company  look 
in  Ibe  business  were  called  partes,  and  if  they  were 
small,  parlicdif.."  The  responsible  person  in  each 
company,  and  the  one  who  contracted  wiih  the 
state,  was  called  m.ineeps"  (nvl.  MancEPb);  bul 


1.  (I.e. — Compare  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  it.,  p.  474.  —  Kus'ath 
ad  II.,  xxil. — Suid.,  I.  t.  Elptoiuvrj,  and  Btym,  Mai{.,  v\lnre  i 
different  ai  i  ouni  ia  Kiven.)— 2.  (Srhol.nd  Arjatoph  .  Plat.,  KIM  1 
—3  (Dm.  39.  tit.  4,  «  1,  «  I  .  50.  hi.  |ft..  IS  — Snel.,  Nero,  I.-, 
dr..  Pro  Rahir.  Poal.,  2.-  Val.  Max..  vi.,  9,  «  7  )  — 4.  (Cie.,  De 
Let;.  Aifr  ,  n.,  21  ,  c.  Verr  ,  lit..  7  —5.  (Maorob.,  Sal  ,  i  ,  12.)— 
6  (Cir  ad  Quint.  Prat.,  I.,  I.— V ami,  lie  Ra  Raat.,  <!.,  I.— Peat, 
a.  a.  Prodinl.)— 7.  (Phil.,  Flainin..  19.  — Polyh.,  ti  .  17  —Lit., 
li  in..  44.)— 8.  (Lit  ,  ilih.,  IS.)— 9.  (Cie.,c  Van  .  li  .  3.  «4,  33, 
Ar.)-lo.  (Val.  Max.,  t.,  6,  6  8—  l.iv.,  iiiv.,  18. — Compart 
inn.,  48,  Ac.)  — II.  ("  v.,  xlni.,  IS.)— 12.  (Or..,  0.  Verr., I.,  51 
|  II.,  71  ;  ad  All.,  n.,  I.--Suet.,  Oriav.,  24.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv  , 
i  -13.  (Dif.  3.  lit.  4,  a.  I.)  — 14  (Lit.,  him.,  48,  49.)-  15.  (  :.c. 
Pro  Ralnr.  Pmt  ,  2.  —  Val.  Max.,  vi  ,9,  y  7  )— IB.  (Featm  •  t 
Manrrpa.  —  Paefldo-  Aaron,  in  Divinat..  p.  113.  i»d.  Orelh  ; 
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there  a^as  also  a  magister  to  manage  the  business 
of  each  society,  who  resided  at  Rome,  and  kept  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  the  agents  in  the 
provinces.1  He  seems  to  have  held  his  office  only 
for  one  year;  his  representative  in  the  provinces 
was  called  sub  magistro,  who  had  to  travel  about 
and  superii  tend  the  actual  business  of  collecting  the 
revenues.  The  apxtreliuvnc  in  St.  Luke3  is  probably 
3Uch  a  sub  magistro.  The  magister  at  Rome  had 
also  to  keep  the  accounts  which  were  sent  in  to  him 
{tabula  accepli  et  ezpensi).  The  credit  of  these  com- 
panies of  publicani  and  the  flourishing  state  of  their 
finances  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  state, 
and,  in  fact,  its  very  foundation  ;  and  of  this  the  Ro- 
mans were  well  aware,  and  Cicero3  therefore  calls 
them  the  "  rrnamentum  civitatis  et  firmamentum  rei- 
puhlicct."*  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
publicani,  in  case  of  need,  acted  as  a  kind  of  public 
bank,  and  advanced  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
state,*  which  therefore  thought  them  worthy  of  its 
especial  protection.  But  they  abused  their  power 
at  an  early  period,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  at 
Rome  itself ;  and  Livy6  says  "ubi  jmblicanus  est,  ibi 
aut  jut  publicum  vaniim,  aut  libertas  sociis  nulla"'' 

Nooody  but  a  Roman  citizen  was  allowed  to  be- 
come a  member  of  a  company  of  publicani ;  freed- 
men  and  slaves  were  excluded  *  No  Roman  ma- 
gistrate, however,  or  governor  of  a  province,  was 
allowed  to  take  any  share  whatever  in  a  company 
of  publicani,9  a  regulation  which  was  chiefly  intend- 
ed as  a  protection  against  the  oppression  of  the  pro- 
vincials. During  the  later  period  of  the  Empire  va- 
rious changes  were  introduced  in  the  farming  of  the 
public  revenues.  Although  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
'ulethat  no  person  should  be  compelled  to  take  any 
share  in  a  company  of  publicani,  yet  such  cases 
sometimes  occurred.10  From  the  time  of  Oonstan- 
tine,  the  leases  of  the  publicani  were  generally  not 
longer  than  for  three  years.11  Several  parts  of  the 
revenue  which  had  before  been  let  to  publicani, 
were  now  raised  by  especial  officers  appointed  by 
the  emperors.12 

All  the  persons  hitherto  mentioned  as  members 
of  these  companies,  whether  they  held  any  office  in 
such  a  company  or  not,  and  merely  contributed  their 
shares  and  received  their  portions  of  the  profit,13  did 
not  themselves  take  any  part  in  the  actual  levying 
or  collecting  of  the  taxes  in  the  provinces.  This 
part  of  the  business  was  performed  by  an  inferior 
class  of  men,  who  were  said  operas  publicams  dare, 
or  es.se  in  opens  societatis.1*  They  were  engaged  by 
the  publicani,  and  consisted  of  freemen  as  well  as 
slaves,  Romans  as  well  as  provincials.16  This  body 
of  men  is  called  familia  publicanorum,  and  compre- 
hended, according  to  the  praetor's  edict,16  all  persons 
who  assisted  the  publicani  in  collecting  the  vectigal. 
Various  laws  were  enacted  in  the  course  of  time, 
which  were  partly  intended  to  support  the  servants 
of  the  publicani  in  the  performance  of  their  duty, 
and  partly  to  prevent  them  from  acts  of  oppres- 
sion.17 

The  separate  branches  of  the  public  revenue  in 
the  provinces  (decumce,  portoria,  scriptura,  and  the 
revenues  from  the  mines  and  saltworks)  were 
moitly  leased  to  separate  companies  of  publicani, 
whence  they  were  distinguished  by  names  derived 


1.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  v.,  15  ;  c  Verr.,  ii.,  74.)— 2.  (xix.,  2.) — 3. 
CCic,  Pro  Leg.  Manil  ,  6.)— 4  (Pro  Plane,  9.)— 5.  (Compare 
Cic.  ad  Fani.,  v  ,  20.)— 6.  (xlv.,  18.)— 7.  (Compare  Livy,  xxv., 
3,  4.) — «.  (Pseudo-Ascon.  in  Divinat.,  p.  113.— Cic,  c.  Verr.,  iii., 
39.)— 9.  ;Cio.,  3.  Verr.,  iii.,  57.)— 10.  (Bunnann,  Vectig.  Pop. 
Rom.,  p.  138,  *;.)— 11.  (Cod.,  vi.,  tit.  61,  s.  4.)— 12.  (Burmann, 
I.  c,  p.  141,  #c.)— 13.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  i„  19  — Nepos,  Att.,  6.)— 
14.  (Val.  Max.,  vi.,  9,  I)  8.  — Cic,  c.  Verr.,  iii.,  41.  — Id.,  ad 
Fam.,  xiii.,  9.— Compare  c.  Verr.,  ii.,  70.— Pro  Plane,  19.)— 15. 
(Cic,  c.  Verr.,  ii.,  77.— De  Prov.  Cons.,  5.)— 16.  (Dig.  30,  tit.  4, 
1. 1.)— 17.  (Vid.  Digest.,  39,  tit.  4  :  De  Publicani*  et  vectigal. 
•t  commissis. — Gains,  iv.,  28.) 
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I  from  that  particular  branch  which  they  had  taken  a 
i  farm  ;  e.  g.,  decumani,  pecuarii  or  senpturarii,  sail- 
[  narii  or  mancipes  salinarum,  &C.1  (Compare  Dk- 
cumjB,  Portoricm,  Saline,  Scriptura.)  On  some 
occasions,  however,  one  company  of  publicani  farm- 
ed two  or  more  branches  at  once  ;  thus  we  have  an 
instance  of  a  societas  farming  the  portonum  and 
the  scriptura  at  the  same  time.3  The  commenta- 
tor, who  goes  by  the  name  of  Asconius,  asserts  that 
the  portitores  were  publicani  who  farmed  the  porto- 
rium  ;  but  from  all  the  passages  where  they  are 
mentioned  in  ancient  writers,  it  is  beyond  all  dou(bt 
•hat  the  portitores  were  not  publicani  properly  so 
called,  hut  only  their  servants  engaged  in  examining 
the  goods  imported  or  exported,  and  levying  the 
custom- duties  upon  them.  They  belonged  to  the 
same  class  as  the  publicans  of  the  New  Testament.' 
Respecting  the  impudent  way  in  which  these  infe- 
rior officers  sometimes  behaved  towards  travellers 
and  merchants,  see  Plaut.,  Menoech.,  i.,  2,  5,  &c. — 
Cic.  ad  Quint.  Fr.,  i.,  1.  —  Plut.,  De  Curiosit ,  p. 
518,  e  * 

PUBLICIA'NA  IN  REM  ACTIO  was  given  to 
him  who  obtained  possession  of  a  thing  ex  justa 
causa,  and  had  lost  the  possession  before  he  had  ac- 
quired the  ownership  by  usucapion.  This  was  a 
praetorian  action,  so  called  from  a  praetor  Publicius, 
and  the  fiction  by  which  the  possessor  was  enabled 
to  sue  was  that  he  had  obtained  the  ownership  by 
usucapion.6  This  actio  was  an  incident  to  every 
kind  of  possessio  which  was  susceptible  of  usucapion 
(the  thirty  years' excepted).  In  the  old  Roman  law 
this  actio  resembled  the  vindicatio,  and  in  the  newer 
Roman  law  it  was  still  more  closely  assimilated  to 
it,  and  consequently,  in  this  actio,  mere  possession 
was  not  the  only  thing  considered,  but  the  matter 
was  likened  to  the  case  where  ownership  and  pos- 
session were  acquired  at  the  same  time  by  occupa- 
tio  or  traditio.  Accordingly,  possessio  for  the  pur 
poses  of  usucapion  may  he  viewed  in  two  ways 
viewed  with  respect  to  the  ownership  of  which  it  is 
the  foundation,  it  is  a  subject  of  jurisprudence  as 
bare  possession  ;  viewed  with  reference  to  the  Pub- 
liciana  actio,  which  is  incident  to  it,  it  is  viewed  as 
ownership.  The  owner  of  a  thing  might  also  avail 
himself  of  this  action  if  he  had  any  difficulty  in 
proving  his  ownership 

This  action  was  introduced  for  the  protection  of 
those  who  had  a  civilis  possessio,  but  that  only,  and, 
consequently,  could  not  recover  a  thing  by  the  rei 
vindicatio,  an  action  which  a  man  could  only  have 
when  he  had  the  Quiritarian  ownership  of  a  thing. 
According  to  the  definition,  a  man  could  have  this 
actio  both  for  a  thing  which  he  had  in  bonis,  and  for 
a  thing  of  which  he  had  a  civilis  possessio  without 
having  it  in  bonis  ;  and  his  action  was  good  e»er\ 
against  the  Quiritarian  owner ;  for  if  such  owner 
pleaded  his  ownership,  the  plaintiff  might  reph  that 
the  thing  had  been  sold  and  delivered,  and  theiefore 
was  his  in  bonis.  The  Publiciana  actio  of  the  plain- 
tiff, who  had  a  civilis  possessio  without  having  the 
thing  in  bonis,  was  not  good  against  the  owner, 
who  had  the  right  of  ownership  in  fact,  whi>e  the 
plaintiff  had  it  only  in  fiction  ;  nor  was  it  pood 
against  another  who  had  a  civilis  possessio,  foi  that 
possessio  was  as  good  as  his  own  His  actioti  was 
good  against  a  possessor  who  had  not  a  civilis  pos- 
sessio. In  this  action  the  plaintiff  had  to  prove  that 
he  possessed  civiliter  before  the  time  when  he  lost 
the  possession.    (Vid.  Possessio.) 

The  object  of  the  action  was  the  recovery  of  the 
thing  and  all  that  belonged  to  it.  In  the  legisiation 
of  Justinian,  the  distinction  between  res  mancipi 

1.  (Pseudo-Ascon.,  1.  c)— 2.  (Cic,  c.  Verr.,  ii.,  70.  -  3.  (St 
Luke,  v.,  27,  29.)— 4.  (Compare  Bunnann,  Do  Vectig.,  B.)— * 
(Oaius,  iv.,  36.) 
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uid  nec  mancipi  was  abolished,  and  ownership 
could  in  all  cases  be  transferred  by  tradition.  The 
Publiciana  actio,  therefore,  became  useless  for  any 
other  purpose  than  a  case  of  bona?  fidei  possessio, 
and  this  seems  to  explain  why  the  words  "  non  a 
domino"  appear  in  the  edict  as  cited  in  the  Digest,1 
while  they  do  not  appear  in  Gaius.a 

The  Publiciana  actio  applied  also  to  servitutes, 
the  right  to  which  had  not  been  transferred  by  man- 
cipatio  or  in  jure  cessio,  hut  winch  had  been  enjoy- 
ed with  the  consent  of  the  owner  ol  the  land.  As 
the  legislation  of  Justinian  rendered  the  old  forms  of 
transfer  of  servitutes  unnecessary,  the  Publiciana 
actio  could  then  only  apply  to  a  case  of  possessio.5 

PU'BLICUM.    (Vid.  Publicani.) 

PUBLICUM,  PRIVATUM  JUS.  (Vid.  Jus,  p. 
561.) 

PU'BLICUS  AGER.    (  Vtd.  Aurari.s  Leqes.) 

PUBLI'LIA  LEX.  In  the  consulship  of  L  Pina- 
rius  and  P.  Furius,  B.C.  472,  the  tribune  Publilius 
Volero  proposed  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  that 
the  tribunes  should  in  future  be  appointed  in  the 
comitia  of  the  tribes  {ut  pleben  magistratus  tnbulis 
eomitns  fierent)  instead  of  by  the  centuries,  as  had 
formerly  been  the  case,  since  the  clients  of  the  pa- 
tricians were  so  numerous  in  the  centuries  that  the 
plebeians  could  not  elect  whom  they  wished.*  This 
measure  was  violently  opposed  by  the  patricians, 
who  prevented  the  tribes  from  coining  to  any  reso- 
lution respecting  it  throughout  this  year  ;  hut  in  the 
following  year,  B.C.  471,  Publilius  was  re-elected 
tribune,  and  together  with  him  C.  Laetorius,  a  man 
of  still  gt eater  resolution  than  Publilius.  Fresh 
measures  were  added  to  the  former  proposition  : 
th?  ffidiles  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  tribes  as  well 
as  the  tribunes,  and  the  tribes  were  to  be  competent 
to  deliberate  and  determine  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  whole  nation,  and  not  such  only  as  might  con- 
cern the  plebes.*  This  proposition  was  still  more 
violently  resisted  by  the  patricians  than  the  one  of 
the  previous  year;  and,  although  the  consul  Appius 
used  force,  the  tribes  could  not  be  prevented  from 
passing  the  proposition  It  was  then  laid  before 
the  senate  to  receive  the  assent  of  that  body  ;  and, 
through  the  advice  of  the  other  consul,  T.  yuinctius, 
it  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  afterward 
of  the  curia;,  and  thus  obtained  the  force  of  a  law. 
Some  said  that  the  number  of  tribunes  was  now  for 
the  first  time  raised  to  five,  having  been  only  two 
previously ' 

PUBlJ'LI.E  UF.GES,  proposed  by  the  dictator 
Q.  Publilius  Philo.  B  C.  339  Niehuhr'  thinks  that 
the  main  object  of  these  laws  was  to  abolish  the 
power  of  the  patrician  assembly  of  the  curies,  and 
that  they  wer<-  c;tmed  with  the  approbation  of  the 
senate,  which  was  opposed  to  the  narrow-minded- 
ness of  the  great  body  of  the  patricians.  Great  op- 
position, however,  seerns  to  have  been  expected  ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  consul  Ti.  .Lin  dm-  named  his 
own  colleague,  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  dictator,  in  order 
thai  the  n  iiirms  might  be  carried  with  the  authority 
of  the  highest  magistracy  in  the  state. 

According  to  Livy,'  there  were  three  Pubhlne 
leges  The  first  is  said  to  have  enacted  that  ple- 
biscita  should  bind  all  Quirites  (ut  ■pltbitcita  oinnen 
Qutrites  tenerent),  which  is  to  the  same  purport  as 
A'ji  Hortensia  <>i  11  C  286  [Vtd.  Plkhucitum.) 
Niehuhr,  however,  thinks  that  the  object  of  t  lis  law 
was  to  render  the  approval  of  the  senate  a  sufficient 
continuation  of  a  plebiscitum,  and  to  make  the  con- 
firmation of  the  curiie  unnecessary.    The  second 


1.  (8,  Ut.  J,  i.  I.>— S.  (iv..  30.)— 3.  (Dm.  6,  tit.  2.  —  Inst.,  it., 
tit  5.  —  tcvigBT,  Dm  Rochl  du  Bpmt7*i.)— 4.  (Lit.,  n.,  50.) 
—8  (Dionyn.,  ix.,  43.—  Zi.nnrnn.  rii.,  17.)— 0.  (Lit  ,  n  ,  58.— 
Niehuhr.  Him.  of  Rome,  j|M  p.  21 1,  4c.)— 7  (Romiacha  Ctacb  , 
«    d.  167-173.1—8   'Tin.,  U.) 


law  enacted :  "  ut  legum  qua  coimtns  ccnturw.u 
ferrercntur  ante  initum  suffragium  pa'res  auctoret 
fierent."  By  patres  Livy  here  means  the  curiae ; 
and,  accordingly,  this  law  made  the  confirmation  of 
the  curia?  a  mere  formality  in  reference  to  all  laws 
submitted  to  the  comitia  centuriata,  since  every  law 
proposed  by  the  senate  to  the  centuries  was  to  be 
considered  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  curiae  also. 
The  third  law  enacted  that  one  of  the  two  censors 
should  necessarily  be  a  plebeian.  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  there  was  also  a  fourth,  which  applied  the  Li- 
cinian  law  to  the  praetorship  as  well  as  to  the  cen- 
sorship, and  which  provided  that  in  each  alternate 
year  the  praetor  should  be  a  plebeian.1 

PUGILA'TUS  (7n5f,  nvyfir),  Trvy/jta^ta.  Trvyiioavvn), 
Boxing  The  fist  (pugnus,  irv!;)  being  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  weapon,  it  may  betaken  for  grant- 
ed that  boxing  was  one  of  the  earliest  athletic  games 
among  the  Greeks.  Hence  gods  and  several  of  the 
earliest  heroes  are  described  either  as  victors  in  the 
nvyfifi,  or  as  distinguished  boxers,  such  as  Apollo, 
Heracles,  Tydeus,  Polydeuces,  &c.a  The  scholiast 
on  Pindar'  says  that  Theseus  was  believed  to  have 
invented  the  art  of  boxing.  The  Homeric  heroes 
are  well  acquainted  with  it.4  The  contest  in  box- 
ing was  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  dangerous, 
whence  Homer  gives  it  the  attribute  aXFyeivr).' 
Boxing  for  men  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  01.  32,  and  for  boys  in  01.  37.'  Contests 
in  boxing  for  hoys  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Nemea 
and  Isthmia." 

In  the  earliest  times  boxers  {pueiles,  ■h-vktui, 
fought  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  (upa  round 
their  loins  ;8  but  this  was  not  used  when  boxing 
was  introduced  at  Olympia,  as  the  contests  in  wrest- 
ling and  racing  had  been  carried  on  here  by  persons 
entirely  naked  ever  since  01.  15  Respecting  the 
leathern  thongs  with  which  pugilists  surrounded 
their  fists,  see  Cestus,  where  its  various  forms  are 
illustrated  by  woodcuts. 

The  boxing  of  the  ancients  appears  to  have  re- 
sembled the  practice  of  modern  times.  Some  par- 
ticulars, however,  deserve  to  he  mentioned.  A  pe- 
culiar method,  which  required  great  skill,  was  not 
to  attack  the  antagonist,  hut  to  remain  on  the  de 
fensive.  and  thus  to  wear  out  the  opponent,  until  he 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  himself  to  he  conquer- 
ed.* It  was  considered  a  sign  of  the  greatest  skill 
in  a  boxer  to  conquer  without  receiving  any  wounds, 
so  that  the  two  great  points  in  this  game  were  to 
inflict  blows,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  expose 
one's  self  to  any  danger  (TrXnyy  Kai  ^vXaKr/10).  A  pu- 
L'ilisl  used  his  right  arm  chiefly  for  fighting,  and  the 
I  left  as  a  protection  for  his  head,  for  all  regular  blows 
were  directed  against  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
and  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  the  head  were  often 
very  severe  and  fatal.  In  some  ancient  representa- 
tions of  boxers,  the  blood  is  seen  streaming  from 
their  noses,  and  their  teeth  were  frequently  knocked 
out."  The  ears  especially  were  exposed  to  great 
danger,  and  with  regular  pugilists  they  were  gener- 
i  ally  much  mutilated  and  broken  11  Hence,  in  works 
of  art,  the  ears  of  the  paneratiasts  always  appeal 
beaten  flat,  and,  although  swollen  in  some  parts,  are 
yet  smaller  than  ears  usually  are.  In  order  to  pro 
tect  the  ears  from  severe  blows,  little  covers,  called 


].  (Compare  Arnold,  Hint,  of  ft  ,•  .  .  If.,  p.  154,  Ac.) —  3 
(Paua.,  v.  v  4.— Tlifocnt.,  xxiv  .  1 13.— Apollodj  Hi.,  8,  v  4  - 
Pau«..  t.,  H,  ,  2.)— 3.  (Nun.,  t.,  89.)— 4.  (llom.,  II.,  mil.,  681 
Ac. — Compare  Ody»».,  Tin.,  103,  Ac.) — 5.  (II  .  xziii.,  653.)— 8 
(Paua.,  t.,  8,  v  3  (Paun.,  ti.,  4,  v  6.)— 8.  (Bom.,  II  ,  urn 

683.— Vug.,  JEd  ,  t..  421.1—0.  (l)io  Chrywwt.,  Mi-lane,  n.,i.rai 
29.  —  Eimtalh.  i.l  LL,  p.  1322,  29  )  —  10.  (J.  Chry«o«t.,  Sitto 
Tii ,  I. — Plot.,  Sym|iot.,  ii.,  5. — Compare  Piiub.,  ti.,  12,  4  3./- 
II.  (AH1""  Bhod.,  ii.,  785.— Theocnt..ii.,  126.— Vir?  JEi 
t.,  469.  —  JElian,  V  II..  i.,  19.)  —  12.  (Plat.,  (tag.,  p  >U 
Protojr.,  p.  342  —Martial,  tii  ,  32,  5.) 
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aula  ith(,  were  invented.1  But  these  ear  covers, 
■vnicn,  according  to  the  etymologist,  were  made  of 
brass,  were  undoubtedly  never  used  in  the  great 
public  games,  but  only  in  the  gymnasia  and  palaes- 
trae, or,  at  most,  in  the  public  contests  of  boxing  lor 
Doys ;  they  are  never  seen  in  any  ancient  work 
of  art. 

Thf  game  of  boxing  was,  like  all  the  other  gym- 
nastk  and  athletic  games,  regulated  by  certain 
rules.  Thus  pugilists  were  not  allowed  to  take 
hold  of  one  another,  or  to  use  their  feet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  one  another  fall,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  pancratium.8  Cases  of  death,  either  during  the 
fight  itself  or  soon  after,  appear  to  have  occurred 
rather  frequently  ;3  but  if  a  fighter  wilfully  killed  his 
antagonist,  he  was  severely  punished.*  If  both 
the  combatants  were  tired  without  wishing  to  give 
up  the  fight,  they  might  pause  a  while  to  recover 
their  strength ;  and  in  some  cases  they  are  described 
as  resting  on  their  knees.6  If  the  fight  lasted  too 
long,  recourse  was  had  to  a  plan  called  n"kifia^ ;  that 
is.  both  parties  agreed  not  to  move,  but  to  stand 
still  and  receive  the  blows  without  using  any  means 
of  defence  except  a  certain  position  of  the  hands.6 
The  contest  did  not  end  until  one  of  the  combatants 
was  compelled  by  fatigue,  wounds,  or  despair,  to 
declare  himself  conquered  (airayopeveiv),''  which 
was  generally  done  by  lifting  up  one  hand.* 

The  Iomans,  especially  those  of  Samos,  were  at 
all  times  more  distinguished  pugilists  than  the 
Dorians,  and  at  Sparta  boxing  is  said  to  have  been 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.9  But  the  an- 
cients generally  considered  boxing  as  a  useful  train- 
ing for  military  purposes,  and  a  part  of  education 
uo  less  important  than  any  other  gymnastic  exer- 
oise.10  Even  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  boxing 
was  recommended  as  a  remedy  against  giddiness 
Mid  chronic  headaches." 

In  Italy  boxing  appears  likewise  to  have  been 
practised  from  early  times,  especially  among  the 
Etruscans.13  It  continued  as  a  popular  game  du- 
ring the  wtiole  period  of  the  Republic  as  well  as  of 
!he  Empire.13 

PUGILLA'RES.    (Vid  Tabulje.) 

PU'GIO  (jjiu.xa.ipa.,  dim.  fiaxaipiov ;  kyxeipibiov), 
i  dagger  ;  a  two-edged  knife,  commonly  of  bronze, 
with  the  handle  in  many  cases  variously  ornamented 
or  enriched,  sometimes  made  of  the  hard  black 
wood  of  the  Syrian  terebinth.14  The  accompany- 
ing woodcut  shows  three  ancient  daggers.  The 


two  upper  figures  are  copied  from  Beger:16  the 
third  reprssents  a  dagger  about  a  foot  long,  which 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ii.,  82.  —  Etymol.  Mag.,  s.  v.)  —  2.  (Plut., 
8ymp.,  ii.,  4. — Lucian,  Anach.,  3.)— 3.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.,  Ol.,  v., 
14.)— 4.  (Pans.,  viii.,  40,  <)  3  ;  vi.,  9,  v  3.)  —  5.  (Apollon.  Rhod., 
ii.,  86.— Stat.,  Theb.,  vi.,  796.)— 6  (Eustath.  ad  II.,  xxiii.,  p. 
H24.— Paus.,  viii.,  40,  «  3.)— 7.  (Paus.,  vi.,  10,  v  1.)— 8.  (Plut., 
L/curg..  19.)  — 9.  (Pans.,  vi.,  2,  «  4.— Plut.,  Lycurg.,  19.)— 10. 
(Lucian,  Anach.,  3.  —  Plut.,  Cat.  Maj.,  20.)  —  11.  (Aretasus,  De 
Morb.  diut.  Cur  ,  i.,  2  )— 12.  (Liv.,  i.,  35.— Dionys.,  vii.,  72.)— 13. 
(Suet.,  Jctav.,  45.  —  Cic,  De  Legg.,  ii.,  15,  18.  —Tacit.,  Ann., 
ivi.,  21.  — Suet.,  Calig.,  18.  —  Vid.  Krause,  Die  Gymnastik  nnd 
igon.  d  Hellenen,  p.  497-534.)  —  14.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  v.,  3,  v 
I.)  -15.  (Thes.  Brand.,  V.,  ni.,  p.  398,  419.) 


was  found  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  and  is  preservec 
in  the  museum  at  Leyden.  The  middle  figure  it 
entirely  of  metal.  The  handles  of  the  two  others 
were  fitted  to  receive  a  plate  of  wood  on  each  side 
The  lowermost  has  also  two  bosses  of  ivory  oi 
horn,  and  shows  the  remains  of  a  thin  plate  of  gilt 
metal  with  which  the  wood  was  covered. 

In  the  heroic  ages  the  Greeks  sometimes  wort 
a  dagger  suspended  by  the  sword  on  the  left  sid< 
of  the  body  (vid.  Gladius),  and  used  it  o:  all  uc 
casions  instead  of  a  knife.1  Thus  Theseus  draws 
his  dagger  to  cut  his  meat  at  table.2  The  custom  ia 
continued  to  the  present  day  among  the  Arnauts, 
who  are  descended  from  he  ancient  Greeks.' 
The  Romans  (see  woodcuts,  p.  11,  454)  wore  the 
dagger  as  the  Persians  did  (vid.  Acinaces),  on  the 
right  side,  and  consequently  drew  it  with  the  thumb 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  hilt,  the  position  most 
effective  for  stabbing.  The  terms  pugw  and  eyxeipid- 
tov  denote  both  its  smallness  and  the  manner  of 
grasping  it  in  the  hand  (n-if,  pugnus).  In  the  same 
way  we  must  understand  "  the  two  swords"  (duos 
gladius*)  worn  by  the  Gallic  chieftain  slain  by 
Manlius  Torquatus  ;  and  the  monuments  of  the 
Middle  Ages  prove  that  the  custom  long  continued 
in  our  own  and  in  adjoining  countries.6  Among 
some  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  a  dirk  was 
constantly  worn  on  the  side,  and  was  in  readiness 
to  be  drawn  on  every  occasion.6  The  Chalybes 
employed  the  same  weapon,  stabbing  their  enemies 
in  the  neck.'  For  the  Greek  horsemen,  the  dagger 
was  considered  preferable  to  the  long  sword  as  a 
weapon  of  offence.8  For  secret  purposes  it  was 
placed  under  the  armpit.9 

PUGME,  PUGON  (irvy/itj,  irvyov).  (Vid.  Pei- 
p.  763.) 

PULAGORAI  (iru2.av6uat).  ( Vid.  Amphictv<  «s 

p.  49.) 

PULLA'RIUS.    (Vid.  Auspicium,  p.  130.) 

PU'LPITUM.    ( Vid.  Theatrum.) 

PULVTNAR.  A  representation  of  the  mode  of 
using  cushions  or  pillows  (pulvini),  to  recline  upon 
at  entertainments,  is  given  in  the  woodcut  at  p. 
326.  The  most  luxurious  of  such  cushions  were 
stuffed  with  swan's-down.10  An  ancient  Egyptian 
cushion,  filled  with  feathers,  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  reference  to  this  practice,  the 
Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  statues  of 
the  gods  upon  pillows  at  the  lectisternia.  (Vid. 
Epulones,  Lectisternium.)  The  couches  provided 
for  this  purpose  in  the  temples  were  called  pulvi- 
naria.11  There  was  also  a  pulvinar,  on  which  the 
images  of  the  gods  were  laid,  in  the  Circus.13 

PULVI'NUS.    (K«<.  Pulvinar.) 

PUPILLA  PUPILLUS.  (  Vid.  Jmpubes,  Inpanj, 
Tutela.) 

PUPILLA'RIS  SUBSTITU'TIO.    (Vid.  Here*. 
Roman,  p.  498.) 
PUPPIS.    (Vid.  Ships.) 

PU'TEAL  properly  means  the  enclosure  sur 
rounding  the  opening  of  a  well,  to  protect  persona 
lrom  falling  into  it.  It  was  either  round  or  square, 
and  seems  usually  to  have  been  of  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground.  There  is  a 
round  one  in  the  British  Museum,  made  of  marble, 
which  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  one  of  Tibe- 
rius's  villas  in  Capreae ;  it  exhibits  five  groups  of 
fauns  and  bacchanalian  nymphs,  and  around  th» 
edge  at  the  top  may  be  seen  the  marks  of  the 

1.  (Horn.,  II.,  iii.,  271.— Atheu.,  vi.,232,  c.)— 2.  (Plut  ,  Thes. 
p.  10,  ed.  Steph.)— 3.  (Dodwell,  Tour,  i.,  p.  133.)— 4.  (Gell.,  ix 
13.)— 5.  (Vid.  Stothard,  Mon.  Effigies  of  Gt.  Britain.)— 6.  (Ovid 
Trist.,  v.,  8,  19,  20.)— 7.  (Xen.,  Anal).,  iv.,  7,  «  16.)— r.  (Id.,  D« 
Re  Equest.,  xu.,  11.)  —9.  (Plato,  Gorg.,  p.  71,  72,  Heindarff  )— 
10.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  16, 1.)  —  11.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  ).,  37,  3. -Grid 
Met.,  xiv.,  827  —  Cic.  in  Cat.,  iii.,  10.  —  Harusp.,  5.-  Pom.,  53 
— Tusc,  iv.,  2. — Val.  Max.,  iii.,  7,  (>  1.  —  Serv.  in  Vice  Georg 
iii..  533  )— 12.  (Suet..  Octav.,  45.-  Claud.,  4.) 
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wpes  us?d  in  drawing  up  water  from  the  *»ell. 
Such  putealia  seem  to  have  been  common  in  the 
Roman  villas :  the  putealia  signata,  which  Cicero1 
wanted  for  his  Tusculan  villa,  must  have  been  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  one  in  the  British  Museum ; 
the  signata  refers  to  its  being  adorned  with  figures. 
It  was  the  practice  in  some  cases  to  surround  a 
sacred  place  with  an  enclosure  open  at  the  top.  and 
such  enclosures,  from  the  great  similarity  they  bore 
:o  putealia.  were  called  by  this  name.  There  were 
■wo  such  p'aces  in  the  Rom;in  Forum  :  one  of  these 
was  calld  Liboms  o:  Scrihonianum,  because 

i  chape"  'tcellum)  in  that  place  had  been  struck 
Dy  lightning,  and  Scribonius  Libo  expiated  it  by 
proper  ceremonies,  and  erected  a  puteal  around  it, 
open  at  the  top.  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
place.*  The  form  of  this  puteal  is  preserved  on 
several  coins  of  the  Scribonian  gens.  (See  wood- 
cut, and  compare  Spanheim,  De  Prast.  el  Usu 
\umum.,  li.,  p.  190.) 


This  puteal  seems  to  have  been  near  the  Atrium 
of  Vesta,5  and  was  a  common  place  of  meeting  for 
usurers.*  The  other  puteal  was  in  the  comitiuin. 
on  the  left  side  of  the  senate-house,  and  in  it  were 
deposited  the  whetstone  and  razor  of  Attus  Navius.' 

PUTHIOI  (Kvdtoi),  called  noidtoi  in  the  Lace- 
daemonian dialect,'  were  four  persons  appointed  by 
the  Spartan  kings,  two  by  each,  as  messengers  to 
tne  Temple  of  Delphi  (QeoTrponoi  're  AfA^oOf). 
Their  office  was  highly  honourable  and  important  : 
tLey  were  always  the  messmates  of  the  Spartan 
kings.7 

PUTICUL/E.  PUTPCULI.  (  Vid.  Fcnus.  p.  461.; 

•PYC.NOC'OMON  (ttvkvoko/iov),  a  plant,  about 
which  Matthiolus  and  Sprengel  are  undecided  ; 
but  which,  as  Bauhin  states,  Oolumna  took  for  the 
Scabiu.sa  succisa,  or  Devil's  bit.* 

PY'ELOI  (TrieXoL).    (  Vid  Funds,  p.  456.) 

*PYGARGUS  (nvyapyoc),  an  animal  noticed  by 
Herodotus,  and  also  mentioned  in  the  Septuagint. 
Dr.  Shaw  supposes  it  a  species  of  Antelope,  which 
lie  calls  Liilmcc  9 

MI  A  species  of  Eagle.    (  Vid.  Ahoila,  76.) 

•PYGMjEUS  (irvypawc),  a  name  given  to  a  fab- 
ulous race  of  very  diminutive  size,  who  were  said 
to  be  engaged  at  stated  periods  in  warfare  with  the 
;ranes.  For  a  full  account  of  the  legend,  and  the 
various  explanations  that  have  been  given  of  it, 
consult  Anlhon's  ('tassir.ai  Ihclumary.  s.  n. 

•PYGOLAMMS  (7rvyo7La(iiri{),  the  common 
Glow-worm  or  Lampijris  nor.tilura 

PYK  \       Vid  Funds,  p.  456,  460.) 

•PYR'ETHRIJM  (nrpittpm>),a  plant  described  by 
Dioscorides  and  others  "  Although,"  says  Adams, 
"  the  description  of  Dioscorides  be  somewhat  loose, 
1  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  plant  was  the  An- 
tkern  I'yrethrum,  or  Pellitory  of  Spain.  At  all 
events,  its  effects,  as  described  by  Dioscorides, 

I  'Afl  Att.,  i.,  10.1  —  2.  (Fealui,  a.  T.  Scrioonianuro.)  —  3. 
'Sa^hae,  Beachreib.  dcr  Stadt.  Rum.,  I.,  p.  134.) — 4.  (Orid,  Rom. 
Am..  Ml.— Cic,  Pro  Sex..  8.  -Pera.,  Sat.,  iv.,49.— Hor.,  BpiX  . 
.,  iJ,  8.)— 5  (Cic,  De  Div.  I.,  17.  —  Compare  Livy,  L,  M,  ami 
Mutler.  Elni.ker,  n  p.  171.)  — 6  (Photiui,  •.  t.)— 7.  (Herod., 
n.,  »7  -Xen.,  Rep  i.v  ,  it.,  S.-Mullcr,  Dor.,  in,  I,  4  9.J-8. 
(DiOKOT.,  i»  ,  164  —  Galen.  De  Simpl.,  Tin.— Adama.  Append., 
a.  T.)  9.  (Hero)!.,  it.,  192— Doiitoron.,  iit.,  5.— Adarnn,  Ap- 
oend.   i  t.)—  10  (Ada  ns.  Append.,  ■  > 
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corresponu  very  well  with  those  of  the  Pellitory 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  represented  as  a  powerful  mas 
ticatory,  and  is  recommended  for  toothache."1 

*PYRILAMPIS  {-vjiO.ap.-ic).  a  name  applied  b> 
Suidas  to  the  Pvgolahpis,  which  see. 

♦PYRO.MACHUS  LAPIS  (nvpopaxoc  lidos),  the 
Common  Pyrites  of  modern  mineralogists,  consist 
ing  principally  of  sulphurate  of  iron,  with  some  ad 
mixture  of  copper  and  arsenic.  "  Stones  ot  this 
class,"  says  Adams,  "  are  often  called  Marchast/et 
from  the  barbarous  term  Marchasita,  which  is  given 
to  the  Pyrites  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Serapion." 
Dioscorides  calls  the  Pyromachus  the  Trvpirr/c  7d- 
Ooc.' 

PY'RRHlCA    (Vid.  Saltatio.) 

*PYRRHU'LAS  (-n'ppov/.nc),  a  turd  mentionei 
by  Aristotle,  and  corresponding,  as  Gesner  tlnnks 
to  the  Bullfinch,  or  Pyrrhula  vulgaris.  It  would  ap- 
pear, according  to  Adams,  not  to  have  been  the 
same  bird  as  the  irupa'Atc  ot  Aristotle,  the  -vppa  of 
-Elian,  and  the  Trvppia  of  Phile.' 

♦PYRUS  (u-iof),  the  Pear-tree,  or  Pyrus  cummu 
nis,  L.,  the  fruit  of  which  was  called  Pyrum  by  the 
Latins,  and  uttu>v  by  the  Greeks.  Virgil  mentions 
several  kinds  of  pears.  The  one  termed  "  Crustu- 
mian" called  also,  according  to  Celsus,  Xeevianum, 
was  the  best.  Columella  ranks  it  the  first,  and  Pli- 
ny says  of  these  pears,  "  cunctis  autem  Crustumina 
graltssima."  Dalechamp  makes  the  Crustumian  the 
same  as  the  French  "  Poire  perle"  while  Stapel 
says  that  it  is  known  in  Flanders  under  the  name 
"  Poire  de  Saint  Jacques."  Some  make  it  the  same 
as  the  English  "  Warden  pear."  The  appellation 
of  Crustumian  ( Crustumium  or  Crustummum)  was 
derived  from  the  Italian  town  of  Crustumerium,  in 
the  territory  adjacent  to  which  they  particularly 
abounded.  Virgil  speaks  also  of  the  "  Sy:4n" 
pear ;  but  in  Columella  the  Syrium  pyrum  is  a  ge 
neric  name,  embracing  both  the  Crustumium  ant 
the  Tarentmum.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  distin- 
guishes between  the  Syrian  and  Tarentine  kinds 
Servius  says  that  the  epithet  "  Syrian"  has  no  re- 
lation whatever  to  the  country  of  Syria,  but  comes 
from  the  Greek  avpoc,  "  dark-coloured"  or  "  black." 
and  Pliny,  in  fact,  assures  us  tnat  the  Syrian  was  a 
dark-coloured  pear.  Some  modern  writers,  how- 
ever, take  it  to  be  the  Bergamot.  The  pear  called 
Volemum  took  its  name,  as  is  said,  from  its  large 
size,  "  quia  volam  manus  impleanl,"  "  because  they 
fill  the  palm  of  the  hand."  Ruaeus  thinks  they  arc 
the  Bon  Chretien ;  but  it  would  seem  more  correct, 
with  Dryden,  Martyn,  and  others,  to  make  them 
the  "  Pounder-pears,"  or,  as  they  are  more  com- 
monly termed,  "  Pound-pears."  The  Ban  Chretien 
answers  rather  to  the  TaAnvraiov  uiuov,  which  Pli- 
ny calls  Librale  pyrum,  and  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded vvith  the  Volemum.* 

MI.  (nvpiic).  Wheal.    (Vid.  Triticum.) 

PYTHIAN  GAMES  (MOia).  one  of  the  font 
great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  cele- 
brated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi,  anciently 
called  I'ytho,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  Artemis,  and 
Leto.  The  place  of  this  solemnity  was  the  Crissaean 
plain,  which  for  this  purpose  contained  a  hippo 
dromus  or  racecourse,'  a  stadium  of  1000  feet  in 
length,*  and  a  theatre,  Li  which  the  musical  con 
tests  took  place.'  A  gymnasium,  prytaneuin,  ant. 
oilier  buildings  of  this  kind  probably  existed  here 
as  at  Olympia,  although  they  are  not  mentioned 

1.  (Dniaciir.,  Hi.,  78. — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  vin. — Ailaina,  A|>|«mi<L. 
§.  v.) — 2.  (Theophr.,  De  Lnpid. — Anatol.,  Mel.,  iv.,0. — DioKtof. 
v.,  142.— Adaini,  Append.,  e.  t.)— 3.  (Annua.,  II.  A.,  vim.,  5— 
.4Clian,  N.  A.,  it.,  5. — Adanm,  Ap|>eiid.,  a.  T.) — 4.  (Theophr.,  IT 
12,  Ac— Dioacor.,  n.,  10".— Fco,  Flore  do  Virifile.  p.  134  —  Mai 
l vii  ad  Virir.,  Geor({.,  n.,  f>~ — Admin,  Append,  i.  v.|  5  (Fatal 
i..  37,  y  4.)— <t.  (Cenaor  .  De  Die  ^al.,  13  )— 7  (Lur.ian  «.1t  » 
dotl.,  9  I 
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Unce  ue  Pythian  games  were  held  at  Athens,  on 
the  advici:  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  (01.  122,  31), 
because  the  ^Etoliaa;  were  in  possession  of  the 
passos  around  Delphi 

The  Pythian  games  were,  according  to  most 
legends,  instituted  by  Apollo  himself  :a  other  tradi- 
tions referred  them  to  ancient  heroes,  such  as  Am- 
phictyon,  Adrastus,  Diomedes,  and  others.  They 
were  originally,  perhaps,  nothing  more  than  a  reli- 
gious panegyris,  occasioned  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
and  the  sacret'  games  are  said  to  have  been  at  first 
jnly  a  musical  contest,  which  consisted  in  singing 
a  hymn  to  the  honour  of  the  Pythian  god  with  the 
accompaniment  of  the  cithara.3  Some  of  the  poets, 
however,  and  mythographers  represent  even  the 
gods  and  the  early  heroes  as  engaged  in  gymnastic 
and  equestrian  contests  at  the  Pythian  games.  But 
such  statements,  numerous  as  they  are,  can  prove 
nothing  ;  they  are  anachronisms  in  which  late  wri- 
ters were  fond  of  indulging.  The  description  of  the 
Pythian  games  in  which  Sophocles,  in  the  Electra, 
makes  Orestes  take  part,  belongs  to  this  class. 
The  Pythian  games  must,  on  account  of  the  celeb- 
rity of  the  Delphic  oracle,  have  become  a  national 
festival  for  all  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period ; 
and  when  Solon  fixed  pecuniary  rewards  for  those 
Athenians  who  were  victors  in  the  great  national 
festivals,  the  Pythian  agon  was  undoubtedly  in- 
cluded in  the  number,  though  it  is  not  expressly 
mentioned.* 

Whether  gymnastic  contests  had  been  performed 
at  the  Pythian  games  previous  to  01.  47  is  un- 
certain. Bockh  supposes  that  these  two  kinds  of 
games  had  been  connected  at  the  Pythia  from  early 
times,  but  that  afterward  the  gymnastic  games 
were  neglected ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
sertair  that  about  01.  47  they  did  not  exist  at 
Delphi.  Down  to  01.  48  the  Delphians  themselves 
iad  been  the  agonotheta?  at  the  Pythian  games, 
Dut  in  the  third  year  of  this  olympiad,  when,  after 
the  Crissaean  war,  the  Amphictyons  took  the  man- 
agement under  their  care,  they  naturally  became 
the  agonothetse.6  Some  of  the  ancients  date  the 
institution  of  the  Pythian  games  from  this  time,6 
and  others  say  that  henceforth  they  were  called 
Pythian  games.  Owing  to  their  being  under  the 
management  of  the  Amphictyons,  they  are  some- 
times called  'A/x(pLKTvoviKa  dfMa.7  From  01.  48,  3, 
the  Pythiads  were  occasionally  used  as  an  aera,  and 
the  first  celebration  under  the  Amphictyons  was 
the  first  Pythiad.  Pausanias8  expressly  states  that 
in  this  year  the  original  musical  contest  in  Kidap<p- 
6ia  was  extended  by  the  addition  of  avhydia,  i.  e., 
singing  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  and 
by  that  of  flute-playing  alone.  Strabo,9  in  speak- 
ing of  these  innovations,  does  not  mention  the 
xvAuidia  :ut  states  that  the  contest  of  cithara- play- 
ers (KiOapLorai)  was  added,  while  Pausanias  assigns 
the  introduction  of  this  contest  to  the  eighth  Pyth- 
iad One  of  the  musical  contests  at  the  Pythian 
games,  in  which  only  flute  and  cithara-players  took 
part,  was  the  so-called  vouoc  TLvBikos,  which,  at 
least  in  subsequent  times,  consisted  of  five  parts, 
viz.,  avaKpovGic,  d/iireipa,  KaTaKeXevofioc,  iafiSoi  /cat 
iaicTvAoi,  and  aiipiyyef.  The  whole  of  this  vdftoc 
was  a  musical  description  of  the  fight  of  Apollo 
with  the  dragon,  and  of  his  victory  over  the  mon- 
ster.10 A  somewhat  different  account  of  the  parts 
of  this  vo[ioq  is  given  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,11 
and  by  Pollux. la 

1.  (Vid.  Plut.,  Demetr.,  40.— Corsini,  Fast.  Att.,  iv.,  p.  77.)— 
I  (Athen.,  xv.,  p.  701.  —  Schol.,  Argum.  ad  Pind.,  Pyth.)  —  3. 
(Paus.,  i,7,«  2.— Strab.,  ix.,  p.  421.)— 4.  (Diog.  La5rt.,i.,  55.) 
—5.  (Strab.,  ix.,  p.  421.—  Paus.,  x.,  17,  I)  3.1  —  6.  (Phot.,  Cod., 

5 533,  ed.  Bekker.)— 7.  (Heliod.,  jEthiop.,  iv.,  1.)— 8.  (1.  c.)— 
(I.e.)— 10.  (Strabo,  I.e.)— 11.  (Argum.  ad  Pyth.)  — 12  (iv., 
SI,  84.) 
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Besides  these  innovations  in  the  musical  con 
tests  which  were  made  in  the  first  Pythiad,  sucb 
gymnastic  and  equestrian  games  as  were  then  cus- 
tomary at  Olympia  were  either  revived  at  Delphi, 
or  introduced  for  the  first  time.  The  chariot-race 
with  four  horses  was  not  introduced  till  the  second 
Pythiad.1  Some  games,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
adopted,  which  had  not  yet  been  practised  at  Olym- 
pia, viz.,  the  (SoAt;rof  and  the  dt'awAor  for  boys.  In 
the  first  Pythiad  the  victors  received  xPW°-Ta  as 
their  prize,  but  in  the  second  a  chaph  t  was  estab- 
lished as  the  reward  for  the  victors.8  The  scholi 
asts  on  Pindar  reckon  the  first  Pythiad  from  this 
introduction  of  the  chaplet,  and  their  system  has 
been  followed  by  most  modern  chronologers,  though 
Pausanias  expressly  assigns  this  institution  to  the 
second  Pythiad.'  The  avlydia,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  first  Pythiad,  was  omitted  at  the  sec- 
ond and  ever  after,  as  only  elegies  and  -dpf/voi  had 
been  sung  to  the  flute,  which  were  thought  too 
melancholy  for  this  solemnity.  The  redpLirnoc,  or 
chariot-race  with  four  horses,  however,  was  added 
in  the  same  Pythiad  In  the  eighth  Pythiad  (Ol 
55,  3),  the  contest  in  playing  the  cithara  without 
singing  was  introduced;  in  Pythiad  23,  the  foot- 
race in  arms  was  added  ;  in  Pythiad  48,  the  chari- 
ot-race with  two  full-grown  horses  {nvvuptdoc  6p6 
fioc)  was  performed  for  the  first  time  ;  in  Pythiad 

:  53,  the  chariot-race  with  four  foals  was  introduced. 
In  Pythiad  61,  the  pancratium  for  boys  ;  in  Pythiad 
63.  the  horserace  with  foals ;  and  in  Pythiad  69, 
the  chariot-race  with  two  foals,  were  introduced.* 
Various  musical  contests  were  also  added  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  contests  in  tragedy,  as  well  as 
in  other  kinds  of  poetry  and  in  recitations  of  his- 
torical compositions,  are  expressly  mentioned.' 
Works  of  art,  as  paintings  and  sculptures,  weie  ex- 
hibited to  the  assembled  Greeks,  and  prizes  were 
awarded  to  those  who  had  produced  the  finest 
works.6  The  musical  and  artistic  contests  were 
at  all  times  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
Pythian  games,  and  in  this  respect  they  even  ex 
celled  the  Olympic  games. 

Previous  to  01.  48,  the  Pythian  games  had  been 
an  hvaeri)pi(,  that  is,  they  had  been  celebrated  at 
the  end  of  every  eighth  year ;  but  in  01.  48,  3,  they 
became,  like  the  Olympia,  a  irevTaernpls,  i.  e.,  they 
were  held  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year ;  and  a 
Pythiad,  therefore,  ever  since  the  time  that  it  was 
used  as  an  eera,  comprehended  a  space  of  four  years, 
commencing  with  the  third  year  of  every  olympiad.' 
Others  have,  in  opposition  to  direct  statements,  in 
ferred  from  Thucydides8  that  the  Pythian  games 
were  held  towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
every  olympiad.    Respecting  this  controversy,  see 

I  Krause,  I.  c,  p.  29,  &c.  As  for  the  season  of  the 
Pythian  games,  they  were,  in  all  probability,  held 
in  the  spring  ;  and  most  writers  believe  that  it  was 
in  the  month  of  Bysius,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Attic  Munychion.  Bockh,9  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  the  games  took  place  in  the 
month  of  Bucatius,  which  followed  after  the  month 
of  Bysius,  and  that  this  month  must  be  considered 
as  the  same  as  the  Attic  Munychion.  The  games 
lasted  for  several  days,  as  is  expressly  mentioned 
by  Sophocles,10  but  we  do  not  know  how  many. 
When  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  day  of  the  Pyth- 
ian agrn,  they  are  probably  thinking  of  the  musical 
agon  alone,  which  was  the  most  important  part  of 
the  games,  and  probably  took  place  on  the  7th  of 

1.  (Paui.,  x.,  7,  4  3.)— 2.  (Paus.,  and  Sehol.  ad  Find.,  1.  c.)— 
3.  ( Vid.  Clinton,  F.  H.,  p.  195.— Krause,  Die  Pyth.  Nem.,  &o , 
p.  21,  &c.)— 4.  (Paus  ,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Philost.,  Vit.  Soph.,  ii.,  27.  ».— 
Plut.,  Sympos.,  ii.,  4.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  35.)— 7  (Pau» 
1.  c.— Diod.,  xv.,  60.— Compare  Clinton,  F.  H.,  p.  J95.)— 8  (ir. 
117  ;  v.,  1.)— 9.  (ad  Corp.  Inscript.,  n.  1688.)— 10  (Elect,  m 
&c.) 
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Bucatius  It  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive  that 
all  the  numerous  games  should  have  taken  place  on 
one  day. 

The  concourse  of  strangers  at  the  season  of  this 
panegyns  must  have  been  very  great,  as  undoubt- 
edly all  the  Greeks  were  allowed  to  attend.  The 
states  belonging  to  the  amphictyony  of  Delphi  had 
to  send  their  theori  in  the  month  of  Bysius,  some 
timo  before  the  commencement  of  the  festival  it- 
self.' All  theori  sent  by  the  Greeks  to  Delphi  on 
this  occasion  were  called  TlvdaioTai*  and  the  the- 
ories sent  by  the  Athenians  were  always  particu- 
larly brdliant.3  As  regards  sacrifices,  processions, 
and  other  solemnities,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
resembled,  in  a  great  measure,  those  of  Olympia. 
A  splendid,  though  probably,  in  some  degree,  ficti- 
tious description  of  a  theoria  of  Thessalians,  may 
be  read  in  Hehodorus.* 

As  to  the  order  in  which  the  various  games  were 
performed,  scarcely  anything  is  known,  with  the 
exception  of  some  allusions  in  Pindar  and  a  few 
remarks  of  Plutarch.  The  latter4  says  that  the 
musical  contests  preceded  the  gymnastic  contests, 
and  from  Sophocles  it  is  clear  that  the  gymnas- 
tic contests  preceded  the  horse  and  chariot  races. 
Every  game,  moreover,  which  was  performed  by 
men  and  by  boys,  was  always  first  performed  by 
the  latter.* 

We  have  stated  above  that,  down  to  01.  48,  the 
Delphians  had  the  management  of  the  Pythian 
games ;  but  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
conducted  previous  to  that  time,  nothing  is  known. 
When  they  came  under  the  care  of  the  Amphicty- 
ons.  especial  persons  were  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  the  games  and  of  acting  as 
judges.  They  were  called  emiteS-nTac,1  and  an- 
swered to  the  Olympian  hellanodicae.  Their  nuiu- 
>er  is  unknown.8  In  later  tunes  it  was  decreed  by 
'he  Amphictyons  that  King  Philip,  with  the  Thes- 
salians and  Boeotians,  should  undertake  the  man- 
agement of  the  games  ;•  but  afterward,  and  even 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  the  Amphictyons  again 
appear  in  the  possession  of  this  privilege  *•  The 
iiripe\>)Tai  had  to  maintain  peace  and  order,  and 
were  assisted  by  uaoriyofopot,  who  executed  any 
punishment  at  their  command,  and  thus  answered 
to  the  Olympian  uXvrai.11 

The  prize  given  to  the  victors  in  the  Pythian 
games  was  from  the  time  of  the  second  Pythiad  a 
laurel  chaplet,  so  that  they  then  became  an  uyuv 
nrt<paviTj)r,  while  before  they  had  been  an  uyuv 
voj?/iorir^f."  In  addition  to  this  chaplet,  the  victor 
here,  as  at  Olympia,  received  the  symbolic  palm- 
branch,  and  was  allowed  to  have  his  own  statue 
erected  in  the  Crissiean  plain." 

The  time  when  the  Pythian  games  ceased  to  be 
solemnr/'  <l  is  not  certain,  but  they  probably  lasted 
as  long  as  ili'-  Olympic  games,  t.  down  to  the 
year  A  D.  894  In  A  D  191,  a  celebration  of  the 
Pythia  is  mention  d  by  Philoslratus ;"  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Kmpcr.T  Julian  thoy  still  continued  to 
be  held,  as  is  manifest  from  his  own  words." 

Pythian  games  ol  less  importance  were  celebra- 
ted in  a  great  many  other  places  where  the  worship 
of  Apollo  was  introduced  ;  and  the  games  of  Del- 
phi are  sometimes  distingi.ished  from  these  lesser 
Pythia  by  the  addition  of  the  words  tv  behfoic. 
But  as  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  lesser 
Pythia  ire  not  mentioned  in  the  extant  ancient 

1.  (BOckh  ad  Corp.  In*.-  .  )— 2.  (Strmb.,  ix.,  p.  404. )-S. 
,teh»l.  ad  Ariatoph,  Av.,  1585.)— 4  (vEth.,  li.,  34.)— 5.  (Synip., 
Mi  4  —  Compare  Philuatr,  Apoll.  Tyan.,  «.,  10.)  —  6.  (Pint., 

•yrop.,  IL,  5.)— 7.  (Pint.,  8ymp.,  u.,  4  ;  Tii.,  5.) — 8.  (Kr  

c,  p.  44  >— 9.  (Diod..xn.,80.)— 10.  (Philuatr.,  Vit.  Soph.,  ii  .  •!■'.) 
-11.  (Loc.,ad».  indoct.,  9,  *c.)— 12.  (Pnoa,  x.,  7,0  3 
-n  Arjjum.  ad  Pind.,  Pyth.)— 13.  (Plut.,  Symp,  Tiii.,  4.— Pun., 
n  ,  15.  «  3  .  17,  0  I.— J"V.in,  mv.,  7,  10.) — 14  (Vit.  Soph  .  .... 
17.1-15  (Jul.,  Epnt.  prn  Aruiv.,  p.  35  A.) 


writers,  and  are  only  known  from  coins  01  mscnp 
tions,  we  shall  only  give  a  list  of  the  places  when 
they  were  held  :  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  Aphrodisias  in 
Caria,  Antiochia,  Carthaea  in  the  island  of  Ceos,1 
Carthage,3  Cibyra  in  Phrygia.  Delos,'  Emisa  in 
Syria,  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  Magnesia,  Megara,* 
Miletus,  Neapolis  in  Italy,  Niccea  in  Bithynia,  Ni- 
comedia,  Pergatnus  in  Mysia,  Perge  in  Patnphylia, 
Perintlius  on  the  Propontis,  Philippopolis  in  Thrace, 
Side  in  Patnphylia,  Sicyon,6  Taba  in  Caria,  Thes- 
salonice  in  Macedonia,  in  Thrace,  Thyatira,  and 
Tralles  in  Lydia,  Tripolis  on  the  Maeander,  in 
Caria.* 

PYXIS,  dim.  PYXIDUEA  (Trufic,  dim  xv&Siov), 
a  Casket,  a  Jewel-box.'  Quintilian*  produces  this 
term  as  an  example  of  catachresis,  because  it  prop- 
erly denoted  that  which  was  made  of  box  (7rvfof). 
but  was  applied  to  things  of  similar  form  and  use 
made  of  any  other  material.  In  fact,  the  caskets 
in  which  the  ladies  of  ancient  times  kept  their  jew 
els  and  other  ornaments,  were  made  of  gold,  silver 
ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  &c.  They 
were  also  much  enriched  with  sculpture  A  silver 
coffer,  2  feet  long,  li  wide,  and  1  deep,  most  elab- 
orately adorned  with  figures  in  has  relief,  is  de- 
scribed by  Bottiger.'    The  annexed  woodcut  (from 


Ant.  d' Ercolano,  vol.  it  ,  tab.  7)  represents  a  plain 
jewel-box.  out  of  which  a  dove  is  extracting  a  rib- 
and or  fillet.  Nero  deposited  his  beard  in  a  valua- 
ble pyxis  when  he  shaved  for  the  first  time.  (Vid 
Barba,  p.  138.) 

The  same  term  is  applied  to  boxes  used  to  con- 
tain drugs  or  poison,10  and  to  metallic  rings  employ 
ed  in  machinery." 

♦PYXUS  (irvfof),  the  Boxwood-tree.  (Fii 
Boxua.) 


QUADRAGE'SIMA,  the  fortieth  part  of  the  lm 
ported  goods,  was  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  portori 
ura."  Tacitus"  says  that  the  quadragesima  wai 
abolished  by  Nero,  and  had  not  been  imposed  agaih 
(manct  almlitio  quadragesima:)  ;  but  it  appears  mosl 
probable  that  this  quadragesima  abolished  by  Nero 
was  not  the  portorium,  but  the  tax  imposed  by  Ca- 
ligula'* of  the  fortieth  part  of  the  value  of  all  proper- 
ty respecting  which  there  was  any  lawsuit.  That 
the  latter  is  the  more  probable  opinion  appears  from 
the  fact  that  we  never  read  of  this  tax  upon  law- 
suits after  the  time  of  Nero,  while  the  former  one 
is  mentioned  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire 
Considerable  difficulty,  however,  has  arisen  in  con- 
sequence of  some  of  the  coins  of  Galba  having 
(Juadragcuma  Rcmi.ixa  upon  them,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  to  contradict  the  passage  ol 
Tacitus,  and  by  others  to  prove  that  (ialba  aAof- 
ixhed  the  quadragesima  ol  i  he  portorium.  The 
words,  however,  do  not  necessarily  imply  this:  it 
was  common,  m  seasons  of  scarcity  and  want,  ni 
as  an  act  Of  special  favour,  lor  the  emperors  to 
remit  certain  taxes  for  a  certain  period,  and  it  it 


I.  (Athen.,  «.,  p.  45B,  407.)— 2.  (T.rtiill  ,  S.-..rp.,  8.)— ».  (Di- 
on*. Penea.,  557.)— 4.  (Schol.  ad  Pit,  Nem,  ».,  84  — Ol 
mi.,  155.— I'hiloatr.,  Vit.  Soph.,  I..  3.  -  :  (Pnid.,  Olym.,  «u., 
105,  with  the  achol.— Nem.,  n.,  51.) — 0.  (Kiunae,  Die  Pythian, 
Nemeen,  und  Iathmien,  p.  1-108.)— 7  (Mart.,  u.,38.)— 8.  (mi, 
8.  v  35.)—9.  (Sntnna,  U,  p.  84-80,  pi.  in.) — 10.  (Cic,  Pro  CaUo, 
25-29.— Quintil.,  n.,  3,  «  25.)— II.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xriii,  11,  a 
29.)— 12.  (Suet.,  Veapaa.,  i.  —  (juintil.,  Dral-uu.,  M9.--Sjm 
mach.,  Epnt.,  v.,  82,  65.)  13  (Ann.,  no  51.)- 14.  '»oat 
Cal..  40.) 
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pi  i  >t  a  i  3  that  the  coins  of  Galba  were  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  such  a  remission,  and  not  of  an 
abolition  of  the  tax.  (See  Burmann,  De  Vertical., 
p.  64,  &c,  who  cot  troverts  the  opinions  of  Span- 
heim,  De  Prast.  ct  Usu  Numism.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  549.) 

QUADRANS     (Vid.  As,  p.  111.) 

QUADRANTAL.    (Vid.  Oubus.) 

QUADRI  GA.    (  Vid  Biga,  Currus.) 

QUADRiGA'TUS.    ( Vid  Bigatus.) 

QUA'DRUPES.    (Vid.  Pauperies.) 

QUADRUPLATO'RES,  public  informers  or  ac- 
cusers, were  so  called,  either  because  ihey  received 
a  fourth  part  of  the  criminal's  property,  or  because 
hose  who  were  convicted  were  condemned  to  pay 
fourfold  (quadrupli  damnari),  as  in  cases  of  violation 
of  the  laws  respecting  gambling,  usury,  &C.1  We 
know  that  on  some  occasions  the  accuser  received 
\  fourth  part  of  the  property  of  the  accused  ;3  but 
the  other  explanation  of  the  word  may  also  be  cor- 
rect, because  usurers  who  violated  the  law  were 
(subjected  to  a  penalty  of  four  times  the  amount  of 
the  loan.3  When  the  general  right  of  accusation 
was  given,  the  abuse  of  which  led  to  the  springing 
up  of  the  quadruplatores,  is  uncertain  ;  but  origi- 
nally all  fines  went  into  the  common  treasury,  and 
while  that  was  the  case,  the  accusations,  no  doubt, 
were  brought  on  behalf  of  the  state.*  Even  under 
the  Republic,  an  accusation  of  a  public  officer,  who 
nad  merited  it  by  his  crimes,  was  considered  a  ser- 
vice rendered  to  the  state  :  the  name  of  quadru- 
platores seems  to  have  been  given  by  way  of 
contempt  to  mercenary  or  false  accusers.6  Sene- 
ca6 calls  those  who  sought  great  returns  for  small 
favours  Quadruplatores  beneficiorum  suorum. 

QUADRl>PIJCA'TIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

QILESTIONES,  QU^ESTIONES  PERPETILE. 
Vid.  Judex,  p.  552  ;  Praetor,  p.  806.) 

QILESTOR  is  a  name  which  was  given  to  two 
distinct  classes  of  Roman  officers.  It  is  derived 
from  quaro,  and  Varro'  gives  a  definition  which 
"imbi  ices  the  principal  functions  of  both  classes  of 
jfficcrs  :  "  QucBstores  a  quarendo,  qui  conquirerent 
publicas  pecunias  et  maleficia."  The  one  class,  there- 
fore, had  to  do  with  the  collecting  and  keeping  of 
thp  public  revenues,  and  the  others  were  a  kind 
of  public  accusers.  The  former  bore  the  name  of 
quastores  classici,  the  latter  of  quastores  parricidii.a 

The  quastores  parricidii  were,  as  we  have  said, 
public  accusers,  two  in  number,  who  conducted  the 
accusation  of  persons  guilty  of  murder  or  any  other 
capital  offence,  and  carried  the  sentence  into  exe- 
cution.9 Respecting  their  confusion  with  the  du- 
umviri perduellionis,  see  Perduellionis  Duumviri. 
AU  testimonies  agree  that  these  public  accusers 
existed  at  Rome  during  the  period  of  the  kings, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  by  which  king 
they  were  instituted,"*  as  some  mention  them  in  the 
reign  of  Romulus,  and  others  in  that  of  Numa. 
When  Ulpian  takes  it  for  certain  that  they  occurred 
in  the  time  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  he  appears  to  con- 
found them,  like  other  writers,  with  the  duumviri 
perduellionis,  who  in  this  reign  acted  as  judges  in 
the  case  of  Horat  ius,  who  haa  slain  his  sister.  Du- 
ring the  kingly  period  there  occurs  no  instance  in 
which  it  could  be  said  with  any  certainty  that  the 
quaestores  parricidii  took  a  part.  As  thus  everything 
is  so  uncertain,  and  as  the  late  writers  are  guilty  of 
such  manifest  confusions,  we  can  say  no  more  than 


1.  (Pseudo-Ascon.  in  Cic,  Divin.,  I)  24,  p.  110,  ed.  Orelli  ;  in 
Verr.,  II  ,  ii.,  ^  21,  p.  208.  — Festus,  s.  v.)  — 2.  (Tac,  Ann.,  iv., 
*1  •) — 3.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  init.) — 4.  (Niebuhr,  Rom.  Gesch., 
it  .,  p.  44.)  —  5.  (Cic,  Div.,  ii.,  7  ;  c.  Verr.,  II.,  ii.,  7.  —  Plaut., 
Peis.,  i.,  2,  10.— Liv.,  iii.,  72.1—6.  (De  Benef.,  vii.,  25.)— 7.  (De 
Ling.  Lat.,  iv.,  p.  24,  ed.  Bip.)— 8.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  d  22,  23.) 
— U  (Festiis,  s  v.  Panel  and  QuaestoreB  — Liv.,  ii.,  41. — Dionys  , 
ruiL,  p.  546  ed.  Sylb!— 10.  Fest.,  1  c  —Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi..  22.— 
ttig  1.  til.  i3.) 
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that  such  public  accusers  existed,  and  infer,  Iroit 
the  analogy  of  later  times,  that  they  were  appointed 
by  the  populus  on  the  presentation  of  the  king.  In 
the  early  period  of  the  Republic  the  quaestores  par- 
ricidii apoear  to  have  become  a  standing  office, 
which,  like  others,  was  held  only  for  one  year.1 
They  were  appointed  by  the  populus  or  the  curies 
on  the  presentation  of  the  consuls.'  When  these 
quaestores  discovered  that  a  capital  offence  had 
been  committed,  they  had  to  bring  the  charge  before 
the  comitia  for  trial.3  They  convoked  the  comitia 
through  the  person  of  a  trumpeter,  who  proclaimed 
the  day  of  meeting  from  the  Capitol,  at  the  gates  of 
the  city,  and  at  the  house  of  the  accused.*  When 
the  sentence  had  been  pronounced  by  the  people, 
the  quaestores  parricidii  executed  it  ;  thus  they 
threw  Spurius  Cassius  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.6 
They  were  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  after  the  time  of  the  decemvirate  they 
still  continued  to  be  appointed,  though  probably  no 
longer  by  the  curies,  but  either  in  the  comitia 
centuriata  or  tributa,  which  they  therefore  must 
also  have  had  the  right  to  assemble  in  cases  of 
emergency.6  This  appears  to  be  implied  in  the 
statement  of  Tacitus,  that  in  the  year  447  B.C. 
they  were  created  by  the  people  without  any  pre- 
sentation of  the  consuls.  From  the  year  366  B.C. 
they  are  no  longer  mentioned  in  Roman  history,  as 
their  functions  were  gradually  transferred  to  the 
triumviri  capitales'  (vid.  Triumviri  Capitales;,  and 
partly  to  the  aediles  and  tribunes.  (Vid.  ^Ediles, 
Tribuni.8)  The  quaestores  parricidii  have  not  only 
been  confounded  with  the  duumviri  perduellionis, 
but  also  with  the  quaestores  classici,1  and  this  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  fact  that  they  ceased  to  It  ap- 
pointed at  such  an  early  period,  and  that  the  two 
kinds  of  quaestors  are  seldom  distinguished  it  an- 
cient writers  by  their  characteristic  epithets. 

The  quastores  classici  were  officers  intrusteu 
with  the  care  of  the  public  money.  Their  distin 
guishing  epithet  classici  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer  except  Lydus,10  who,  however,  gives 
an  absurd  interpretation  of  it.  Niebuhr11  refers  it  to 
their  having  been  elected  by  the  centuries  ever 
since  the  time  of  Valerius  Publicola,  who  is  said  to 
have  first  instituted  the  office. ,a  They  were  at  first 
only  two  in  number,  and,  of  course,  taken  only  from 
the  patricians.  As  the  senate  had  the  supreme  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances,  the  quaestors  were  in 
some  measure  only  its  agents  or  paymasters,  for 
they  could  not  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  public 
money  without  being  directed  by  the  senate.  Their 
duties  consequently  consisted  in  making  the  neces- 
sary payments  from  the  aerarium,  and  receiving  the 
public  revenues.  Of  both  they  had  to  keep  correct 
accounts  in  their  tabula  publtca.13  Demands  which 
any  one  might  have  on  the  aerarium,  and  outstand- 
ing debts,  were  likewise  registered  by  them.1*  Fines 
to  be  paid  to  the  public  treasury  were  registered 
and  exacted  by  them.16  Another  branch  of  their 
duties,  which,  however,  was  likewise  connected 
with  the  treasury,  was  to  provide  the  proper  accom- 
modations tor  foreign  ambassadors  and  such  persons 
as  were  connected  with  the  Republic  by  ties  of 
public  hospitality.  Lastly,  they  were  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  burials  and  monuments  of  distin- 
guished men,  the  expenses  for  which  had  been 

1.  (Liv.,  iii.,  24,  25.)— 2.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  «  23.— Tacit.,  1 
c.)  —  3.  (Liv.,  iii.,  24.  —  Dionys.,  viii.,  p.  544.) — 4.  (Varro,  l)e 
Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  75,  &c,  ed.  Bip.) — 5.  (Dionys.,  viii.,  p.  546.— 
Liv.,  ii.,  41. — Cic,  De  Repub.,  ii.,  35.)— fi.  (Varro,  De  Ling 
Lat.,  v.,  p.  76.)—  7.  ( Varro,  iv.,  p.  24.— Val.  Max,  v.,  4,  4  7;  viii., 
4,  ?■  2.— Sallust,  Cat.,  55.)— 8.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.,  j> 
44.— Zachariae,  Sulla,  al»  liner,  &c,  ii.,  p.  147,  &c.)— 9.  (Ta- 
cit., 1.  c— Zonar.,  vii.,  13,  &c.)— 10.  (De  Mag.,  i.,  27.)— II.  (ii.. 
p.  430.)  — 12.  (Plut.,  Publ.,  12.)  — 13.  (Polyb  ,  vi.,  13.) --14 
(Pseudo-Ascon.  in  Verr.,  p.  158,  ed.  Orelli.— Plut.,  Cat.  Mid  •* 
—15.  (Liv..  xxxviii.,  60.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  tii.,  28.' 
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aetreed  by  the  senate  to  be  defrayed  by  the  treas- 
ury. In  the  aerarium,  and,  consequently,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  quaestors,  were  kept  the 
books  in  which  the  senatus  consuita  were  regis- 
tered,1 while  the  original  documents  were  in  the 
Keeping  of  the  aediles,  until  Augustus  transferred 
the  care  of  them  ilso  to  the  quaestors.' 

In  the  year  B.C.  421  the  number  of  quaestors  was 
doubled,  and  the  tribunes  tried  to  effect,  by  an 
amendment  of  the  law,  that  a  part  (probably  two) 
of  the  quaestors  should  be  plebeians.'  This  attempt 
was  indeed  frustrated,  but  the  interrex  L.  Papirius 
effected  a  compromise,  that  the  election  should  not 
be  restricted  to  either  order.  After  this  law  was 
carried,  eleven  years  passed  without  any  plebeian 
being  elected  to  the  office  of  quaestor,  until,  in  B.C. 
409,  'hree  of  the  four  quaestors  were  plebeians.*  A 
persLj  who  had  held  the  office  of  quaestor  had  un- 
doubtedly, as  in  later  times,  the  right  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  senate,  unless  he  was  excluded  as  un- 
worthy by  the  next  censors.  And  this  was  proba- 
bly the  reason  why  the  patricians  so  determinately 
opposed  the  admission  of  plebeians  to  this  office. 
[Vid.  Senatus.)  Henceforth  the  consuls,  whenever 
they  took  the  held  against  an  enemy,  were  accom- 
panied by  one  quaestor  each,  who  at  first  had  only 
to  superintend  the  sale  of  the  booty,  the  produce  of 
which  was  either  divided  among  the  legion,  or  was 
transferred  to  the  aerarium.5  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  these  quaestors  also  kept  the 
funds  of  the  army,  which  they  had  received  from 
the  treasury  at  Rome,  and  gave  the  soldiers  their 
pay ;  they  were,  in  fact,  the  paymasters  in  the 
army.'  The  two  other  quaestors,  who  remained  at 
Rome,  continued  to  discharge  the  same  duties  as 
before,  and  were  distinguished  from  those  who  ac- 
companied the  consuls  by  the  epithet  urbani.  In 
the  year  B.C.  265,  after  the  Romans  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Italy,  and  when,  in  conse- 
quei.ce,  the  administration  of  the  treasury  and  the 
raising  of  the  revenues  became  more  laborious  and 
important,  the  number  of  quaestors  was  again  doub- 
led to  eight;'  and  it  is  probable  that  henceforth 
their  number  continued  to  be  in  Teased  in  propor- 
tion as  the  Empire  became  exten  led.  One  of  the 
eight  quaestors  was  appointed  b)  >t  to  the  quantum 
Ostiensis,  a  most  laborious  and  i.nportant  post,  as 
he  had  to  provide  Rome  with  corn.*  Besides  the 
quaestor  Ostiensis,  who  resided  at  Ostia,  three  otlier 
quaestors  were  distributed  in  Italy,  to  raise  those 
parts  of  the  revenue  which  were  not  farmed  by  the 
publicani,  and  to  control  the  latter.  One  of  them 
resided  at  Gales,  and  the  two  others  probably  in 
towns  on  the  Upper  Sea.*  The  two  remaining 
quaestors,  who  were  sent  to  Sicily,  are  spoken  of 
below. 

Sulla,  in  his  dictatorship,  raised  the  number  of 
quaestors  to  twenty,  that  he  might  have  a  large 
number  of  candidates  for  the  senate  (senatui  ezplen- 
do"),  and  J.  Caesar  even  to  forty  "  In  the  year  B.C. 
49  no  quaestors  were  elected,  and  Caesar  transferred 
the  keeping  of  the  aerarium  to  the  aediles.  From 
this  time  forward  the  treasury  was  sometimes  in- 
trusted to  the  praetors,  sometimes  to  the  praetoru, 
and  sometimes,  again,  to  quaestors.  {Vtd.  .Ekarium.) 
Quaestors,  however,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  prov- 
nces,  occur  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Empire. 
Some  of  them  bore  the  title  of  candidatt  prineijrit, 
and  their  only  duly  was  tu  read  in  the  senate  the 
communications  winch  the  princeps  had  to  make  to 

1.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud  xir.,  10,  10.— Plut.,  Cat.  Mm  ,  17.)— 
8.  (Dion  Cum.,  Iiv..  3fi.)  3.  (Lit.,  iv  ,  43.— Niebahr,  il.,  |>.  430, 
Ae.) — 1.  (Liv.,  iv„  54.)— 5.  ( Lit.,  it.,  58.)— «.  (PoItd.,  vi.,  39.) 
—7.  (I.vd..  Dp  Mail  .  i.,  27.— Liv.,  Epit.,  15.-  Niol.ahr,  hi., 
p.  645  )  — 8.  (Cic,  Pro  Mur.en.,  8  ;  Pro  Snrl.,  17.)— 9.  (Uio.  in 
v»t..  5.1—10.  (Tint.,  Annul.,  xi.,  22  )— II  itlion  Can.,  xliii., 
17,  51.) 


this  assembly  (librt  prinr.ipales,  epistula  prin,\pti') 
From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  all  quaes 
tors,  on  entering  upon  their  office,  were  obliged  tc 
give  gladiatorial  games  to  the  people  at  their  ewii 
expense,  whereby  the  office  became  inaccessihh  to 
any  one  except  the  wealthiest  individuals. '  VYutsa 
Constantinople  had  become  the  second  capital  of 
the  Empire,  it  received,  like  Rome,  its  quaestors, 
who  had  to  give  games  to  the  people  on  entt  'ing 
upon  their  office ;  but  they  were  probably,  like  ttu 
praetors,  elected  by  the  senate,  and  only  announced 
to  the  emperor.1 

The  proconsul  or  praetor,  who  had  the  admmis 
tration  of  a  province,  was  attended  by  a  quaestoi 
This  quaestor  had  undoubtedly  to  perform  the  same 
functions  as  those  who  accompanied  the  armies  into 
the  field  ;  they  were,  in  fact,  the  same  officers,  with 
the  exception  that  the  former  were  stationary  in 
their  province  during  the  time  of  their  office,  and 
had,  consequently,  rights  and  duties  which  those 
who  accompanied  the  army  could  not  have.  In 
Sicily,  the  earliest  Roman  province,  there  were  two 
quaestors,  answering  to  the  two  former  divisions  of 
the  island  into  the  Carthaginian  and  Greek  territory. 
The  one  resided  at  Lilybaeum,  the  other  at  Syra- 
cuse. Besides  the  duties  which  they  had  in  com 
mon  with  the  paymasters  of  the  armies,  they  had 
to  levy  those  parts  of  the  public  revenue  in  the 
province  which  were  not  farmed  by  the  publicani,  to 
control  the  publicani,  and  to  forward  the  sums 
raised,  together  with  the  accounts  of  them,  to  the 
aerarium  *  In  the  provinces,  the  quaestors  had  the 
sa.iie  jurisdiction  as  the  curule  aediles  at  Rome  * 
The  relation  existing  between  a  praetor  or  proconsul 
of  a  province  and  his  quaestor  was,  according  to  an 
cient  custom,  regarded  as  resembling  that  between 
a  father  and  his  son.6  When  a  quaestor  died  in  his 
province,  the  praetors  had  the  right  to  appoint  a  pro 
quaestor  in  his  stead  ;7  and  when  the  praHor  was 
absent,  the  quaestor  supplied  his  place,  and  was  then 
attended  by  lictors.8  In  what  manner  the  prov  nces 
were  assigned  to  the  quaestors  after  their  election 
at  Rome  is  not  mentioned,  though  it  was  probably 
by  lot,  as  in  the  case  of  the  quaestor  Ostiensis.  Bui 
in  the  consulship  of  Decimus  Drusus  and  Porcina 
it  was  decreed  that  the  provinces  should  be  distnb 
uted  among  the  quasstors  by  lot,  cz  senalus  cousulto.' 
During  the  time  of  the  Empire  this  practice  con- 
tinued, and  if  the  number  of  quaestors  elected  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  number  of  provinces,  those 
qua:stors  of  the  preceding  year  who  had  had  no  prov- 
ince might  be  sent  out.  This  was,  however,  the 
case  only  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  people,  lor 
in  those  of  the  emperors  there  were  no  quaestors  at 
all  In  the  time  of  Constantino  the  title  of  t/iumior 
sacri  palalu  was  given  to  a  minister  of  great  impor- 
tance, whose  office  probably  originated  in  that  of 
the  candidati  principis.  Respecting  his  power  and 
inlluence,  see  Walter,  Gcsch.  d.  Rom.  R.,  p.  365. 

QILESTO'RII  LUDI.    {Vid.  Eui.i  Qdjbstoiii.) 

QIJ.ESTO'RIUM.    (Vid  Castra.) 

QUALUS.    ( Vid.  Calathus.) 

QUA  NT!  MINO'RIS  is  an  actio  which  a  buyer 
hail  against  the  seller  of  a  thing,  in  respect  of  faults 
or  imperfections  with  which  the  buyer  ought  to 
have  been  made  acquainted  ;  the  object  of  the  actio 
was  to  obtain  an  abatement  in  the  purchase  money. 
This  action  was  to  be  brought  within  a  year  oi 

1.  (Dig.  I,  lit.  13,  v  2  and  4.  —  Lyd.,  Do  Mai?.,  I.,  18,  —  Laa- 
pnd..  Ale*.  Sbt.,  43.— Plin.,  Epmt.,  vn.,  111.)— 2  (8ubI.,  (  laud  , 
M,— Tadt.,  Annal.,  L  c,  »ni.,  5  —  Suet.,  Domitj  Lampnd., 
Al.'i.  Sov.,  43.)— 3.  (Wallrr,  Clinch,  dn  Koiu   Hi-,  h'l.  p  3711 
—4.  (Paeinlo-Aicon.  in  Verr.,  p.  107,  od.  Orolu.)— 5.  ,Gaiu«.  i  . 
8.)— 0.  (Cic,  UiTin.,  19  ;  c.  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  15  ;  Pro  Pain.  11 
ad  Fam.,  in  ,  10.)  —  7   (Cic,  c.  Vorr.,  I.  c.)  —  8  (Cic  ail  Kam 
ii.,  15  ;  Pr..  PUnn.,  41.)— 9.  (Di*.  1.  tit.  13.  »  2.-  Cic,  Vtn 
ii..  I.  I3.i 
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within  six  months,  according  as  there  was  a  cautio 
or  not.1    (Vid.  Emtio  et  Venmtio.) 

QUARTA'RIUS.    (Vid.  Sextarius.) 

QUASILLA'RLE.    \Vid.  Calathus.) 

QUASILLUM.    (Vid.  Ca  lath  us.) 

QUATUORVIRI  JURI  DICUNDO.  (Vid.  Co- 
lonia,  p.  282.) 

QUATUORVIRI  VIARUM  CURANDARUM, 
four  officers  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
roads  (vice),  were  first  appointed  after  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  when  so  many  public  roads  were  made  by 
the  Romans.2  They  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Vioeuri  of  Varro.3 

♦QUERCUS  (6pvc),  the  Oak,  or  "  Quercus  (Linn., 
gen.  1447)  species  vmnes."  "  On  reading  atten- 
tively," says  Fee,  "  the  different  passages  of  Virgil 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  oak,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  poet  refers  to  several  species,  the 
determination  of  which  would  not  be  an  easy  task. 
The  kind  of  oak,  however,  which  figures  most  com- 
monly in  his  verses  as  the  symbol  of  strength,  and 
which,  moreover,  from  its  majestic  beauty,  was  con- 
secrated to  the  father  of  the  gods,  is  the  species 
to  which  botanists  have  given  the  name  of  Quercus 
robur,  and  which  abounds  in  Europe."  According 
to  ancient  legends,  the  fruit  of  the  oak  served  as 
nourishment  for  the  early  race  of  mankind.  If  this 
account  be  true,  it  must  have  been  on  the  acorns  of 
the  Quercus  ilex  that  the  primitive  race  of  mankind 
supported  themselves.  They  are  still  used  as  an 
article  of  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  certain  coun- 
tries in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  taste,  when  roast- 
ed, like  chestnuts.  In  >ae  year  1812,  during  the 
Peninsular  War,  the  French  troops  cantoned  in  the 
environs  of  Salamanca,  where  immense  forests  of 
the  Quercus  bailota  exist,  lived  for  several  days  on 
the  fruit  of  these  trees.  "  The  species  of  oak  de- 
scribed by  Theophrastus  may  be  thus  arranged  :  1. 
the  dpiif  i/fiepic,  Quercus  robur. — 2.  d.  alyihwi]),  Q. 
eegilops. — -3.  6.  TrXarvifivKkoc  (uncertain).— 4.  6.  <jn}- 
)df,  Q.  cbscuIus. — 5.  (5.  u.Xup'koioc  (uncertain). — 6.  6. 
■pelXoc,  Q.  suber. — 7.  6.  irv/xoSpvc;  (uncertain). — 8. 
6.  ovrrpic,  Q.  cems. — The  6pvc  of  Homer  is  refera- 
ble to  both  the  Q.  ilex  and  Q.  cesculus."  (Vid. 

^SCULUS  )* 

QUERE'LA  INOFFIOIO'SI  TESTAMENTI. 
(  Vid.  Testamentum.) 

QUINA'RIUS.    ( Vid.  Denarius.) 

QUINCUNX.    (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

QUINDECEMVIRI.    ( Vid.  Decemviri,  p.  340.) 

QUINQUAGE'SIMA,  the  fiftieth,  or  a  tax  of  two 
per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  slaves  that  were 
sold,  was  instituted  by  Augustus,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius.6  Tacitus,6  however,  mentions  the  twen- 
ty-filth, or  a  tax  of  four  per  cent,  upon  the  sale  of 
slaves  in  the  time  of  Nero  :  if  both  passages  are  ! 
correct,  this  tax  must  have  been  increased  after 
the  time  of  Augustus,  probably  by  Caligula,  who, 
we  are  told  by  Suetonius,T  introduced  many  new  j 
taxes.* 

We  are  also  told  by  Tacitus'  that  Nero  abolished 
the  quinquagesima ;  this  must  have  been  a  different 
tax  from  the  above-mentioned  one,  and  may  have 
been  simdar  to  the  quinquagesima  mentioned  by  Ci- 
cero10 in  connexion  with  the  aratores  of  Sicily. 

A  duty  of  two  per  cent,  was  levied  at  Athens 
upon  exports  and  imports.    ( Vid.  Pentecoste.) 

QUINQUATRUS  or  QUINQUATRIA,  a  festival 
sacred  to  Minerva,  which  was  celebrated  on  the 
19th  of  March  (a.  d.  XIV.,  Kal.  Apr.),  and  was  so 


1.  (Dig.  81,  tit.  1 ;  44,  tit.  8.)— 8.  (Dig.  tit.  2,  s.  8,  v  30.— 
Orelli,  Inscrip.,  n.  773.)— 3.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  7,  ed.  Miiller.) 
—4.  (Fee,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  cxxxviii. — Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  5  ; 
iii.,  5 ;  iv.,  6. — Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.)— 5.  (lv.,  31.) — 6.  (xiii., 
11.)— 7.  (in  Vita,  c.  40.)— 8.  (Burmann,  De  Vectig.,  p.  69,  Ac.) 
-9.  (Ann.,  xiii.,  51.) — 10.  (c.  Vw.,  II..  iii.,  49  ) 
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called,  according  to  Varro,1  because  it  was  the  fiftl 

day  after  the  ides,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Tuscu- 
lans  called  a  festival  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  ide» 
Sexatrus,  and  one  on  the  seventh  Seplimatrus.  Gel 
lius2  and  Festus3  also  give  the  same  etymology,  ano 
the  latter  states  that  the  Faliscans  too  called  a  fes 
tival  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  ides  Decimatrun* 
Both  Varro  and  Festus  state  that  the  quinquatrus 
was  celebrated  for  only  one  day,  but  Ovid*  sayr 
that  it  was  celebrated  for  five  days,  and  was  foi 
this  reason  called  by  this  name :  that  on  the  first 
day  no  blood  was  shed,  but  that  on  the  last  four 
there  were  contests  of  gladiators.  It  would  appear, 
however  from  the  above-mentioned  authorities,  that 
the  first  day  was  only  the  festival  properly  so  caL- 
ed,  ana  that  the  last  four  were  merely  an  addi- 
tion, made,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  to  grat- 
ify the  people,  who  became  so  passionately  fond  of 
gladiatorial  combats.  The  ancient  calendars,  too, 
assign  only  one  day  to  the  festival. 

Ovid6  says  that  this  festival  was  celebrated  in 
commemoration  of  the  birthday  of  Minerva;  but, 
according  to  Festus,  it  was  sacred  to  Minerva  be- 
cause her  temple  on  the  Aventine  was  consecrated 
on  that  day.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  festival,  ac- 
cording to  Ovid,7  the  trumpets  used  in  sacred  rites 
were  purified  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  original- 
ly a  separate  festival,  called  Tubilustrium,*  which 
was  celebrated,  as  we  know  from  the  ancient  cal- 
endars, on  the  23d  of  March  (a.  d.  X.,  Cal.  Apr.), 
and  would,  of  course,  when  the  quinquatrus  was 
exi  ended  to  five  days,  fall  on  the  last  day  of  that 
festival. 

As  this  festival  was  sacred  to  Minerva,  it  seems 
that  women  were  accustomed  to  consult  fortune- 
tellers and  diviner?  upon  this  day.'  Domitian 
caused  it  to  be  celebrated  every  ycai  in  his  Alban 
Villa,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Alba,  and 
instituted  a  collegium  to  superintend  the  celebration, 
which  consisted  of  the  hunting  o)  wild  beasts,  of 
the  exhibition  of  plays,  and  of  contests  of  orators 
and  poets." 

There  was  also  another  festival  of  this  name, 
called  Quinqualrnj  Minusculat  or  Quinquatres  Mi- 
nores,  celebrated  on  the  ides  of  June,  on  which  the 
tibicines  went  through  the  city  in  procession  to  the 
Temple  of  Minerva.11 

QUINQUENNA'LIA  were  games  instituted  by- 
Nero,  A.D.  60,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  festivals, 
and  celebrated,  like  the  Greek  nevTaerjipidec,  at  the 
end  of  every  four  years  :  they  consisted  of  musical, 
gymnastic,  and  equestrian  contests,  apd  were  called 
Nertmiana.1*  Suetonius  and  Tacitus"  say  that  such 
games  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  Nero,  by 
which  they  can  only  mean  that  games  consisting 
of  the  three  contests  were  new,  since  quinqnen- 
nalia  had  been  previously  instituted  both  in  honour 
of  Julius  Caesar14  and  of  Augustus.1*  The  quinquen- 
nalia  of  Nero  appear  not  to  have  been  celebrated 
after  his  time  till  they  were  revived  again  by  Domi- 
tian in  honour  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.16 

QUINQUENNA'LIS.    (Vid.  Colonia,  p.  283.) 

QUINQUERE'MIS.    ( Vid.  Ships.) 

QUINQUERTIUM.    (Vid.  Pentathlon.) 

QUINQUEVIRI,  or  five  commissioners,  were 
frequently  appointed,  under  the  Republic,  as  extraor- 
dinary magistrates  ■  carry  any  measure  into  effect 
Thus  quinqueviri  mensarii,  or  public  bankers,  were 
sometimes  appointed  in  times  of  great  distress  (vid 


1.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  14,  ed.  Miiller.)— 8.  (ii  .  81.)— 3.  (s.  v.) 
— I.  (Compare  Miiller,  Etrusker,  ii.,  p.  49.)— 5.  (Fast.,  iii.,  809, 
&c.)— 6.  (I.e.)— 7.  (1.  849.)-8  (Festus,  s.  v  — Varro,  1.  c.)— 9 
(Plaut.,  Mil.,  iii.,  1,  98.)— 10.  (Suet.,  Dom.,  4.)— 11.  (Varro,  De 
Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  17.— Ovid,  F:  et.,  vi.,  651,  <fec— Festus,  p.  149, 
ed.  Miiller.)— 18.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  12.— Tac.,  Ann.,  iiv.,  80.— Dior 
Cass.,  lxi.,  81.)  — 13.  (11.  cc.)  —  14.  (Dion  Cass.,  xliv.,  6.)  — 15 
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Mensarii);  the  same  number  of  commissioners 
was  sometimes  appointed  to  superintend  the  forma- 
tion of  a  colony,  though  three  (triumviri)  was  a 
more  common  number  ( Vid.  Colonia,  p.  280.) 
We  find,  too,  that  quinqueviri  were  created  to  su- 
perintend the  repairs  of  the  w  ills  and  of  the  towers 
if  the  city,1  as  well  as  for  vaiious  other  purposes. 

Besides  the  extraordinary  commissioners  of  this 
name,  there  were  also  permanent  officers,  called 
quinqueviri,  who  were  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  city  after  sunset,  as  it  was  inconvenient  for  the 
regular  magistrates  to  attend  to  this  duty  at  that 
time  :  they  were  first  appointed  soon  after  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus.3 

QIJINTA'NA.    ( Vid.  Castra.) 

QUIXTI'LIS.    (Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

QUIRIXA'LlA,  a  festival  sacred  to  Quirinus, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  February  (a. 
d.  XIII.,  Cat.  Mart.),  on  which  day  Romulus  (Qui- 
rinus) was  said  to  have  been  carried  up  to  heaven.3 
This  festival  was  also  called  Stultorum  feria,  re- 
specting the  meaning  of  which,  see  Fornacalia. 

QUIRINA'LIS  FLAMEN.    (Vid.  Flamen.) 

QUIRI'TIUM  JUS.  (  Vid.  Civitas,  Roman  ;  Jus, 
p.  561.) 

QUOD  JUSSU,  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Jussu,  Qoon, 
Actio.) 

QUORUM  BONORUM,  INTERDICTUM.  The 
object  of  this  interdict  is  to  give  to  the  praetorian 
heres  the  possession  of  anything  belonging  to  the 
hereditas  which  another  possesses  pro  herede  or 
pro  possessore.  The  name  of  this  interdict  is  de- 
rived from  the  introductory  words,  and  it  runs  as 
follows  :  "  Ait  prrttor :  Quorum  bonorum  ex  cdicto 
meo  ilh  possessio  data  est :  quod  de  his  bonis  pro  he- 
rede aut  pro  possessore  possides,  possideresve  si  nihil 
usucaplum  esset :  quod  quidem  dolo  malo  fecisti,  uti 
ttsineres  possidtre :  id  illi  restituas."  The  plaintiff 
is  entitled  to  this  interdict  when  he  has  obtained 
trie  bonorum  possessio,  and  when  any  one  of  the 
lour  following  conditions  apply  to  the  defendant. 

1  Quod  de  his  bonis  pro  herede. 

2  Aut  pro  possessore  possides. 

3  Possideresve  si  nihil  usueaptum  esset. 

4.  Quod  quidem  dolo  malo  fecisti,  uti  destneres  pos- 
sidtre. 

The  first  two  conditions  are  well  understood, 
and  apply,  also,  to  the  case  of  the  hereditatis  petitio. 
The  fourth  condition  also  applies  to  the  case  of  the 
hereditatis  petitio  and  the  rei  vindicatio ;  but,  in- 
stead of ' "  quod  quidtm,"  the  reading  "quodque"  has 
been  proposed,  which  seems  to  be  required  ;  for  No. 
4  has  no  reference  to  No.  3,  but  is  itself  a  new  con- 
dition. The  words  of  No.  3  have  caused  some  dif- 
ficulty, which  may  be  explained  as  follows. 

In  establishing  the  bonorum  possessio,  the  praetor 
intended  to  give  to  many  persons,  such  as  emanci- 
pated children  and  cognati,  the  same  rights  that  the 
heres  had  .  and  his  object  was  to  accomplish  this  ef- 
fectually. The  Roman  heres  was  the  representative 
of  the  person  who  had  died  and  left  an  hereditas,  and 
by  virtue  of  this  representative  or  juristical  fiction  of 
(he  person  of  the  dead  having  a  continued  existence 
in  the  person  of  the  heres,  the  heres  succeeded  to 
his  property,  and  lo  all  his  rights  and  obligations 
In  the  matter  of  rights  and  obligations  the  praetor 
put  the  bonorum  possessio  in  the  same  situation  as 
the  heres,  by  allowing  him  lo  sue  in  respect  ol  the 
claims  that  the  deceased  had,  and  allowing  any 
person  to  sue  him  in  respect  of  claims  against  the 
deceased,  in  an  actio  utilis  or  fictitia  *  In  respect 
to  the  properly,  according  to  the  old  law  any  person 
might  take  possession  of  a  thing  belonging  lo  the 
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hereditas,  and  acquire  the  ownership  ol  it  in  a  cei 
tain  time  by  usucapion.1  The  persons  in  whose 
favour  the  praetor's  edict  was  made  could  do  this 
as  well  as  any  other  person  ;  but  if  they  found  any 
other  person  in  possession  of  anything  belonging  to 
the  hereditas,  they  could  neither  claim  it  by  the 
vindicatio,  for  they  were  not  owners,  nor  by  the  he 
reditatis  petitio.  for  they  were  not  heredes.  ro 
meet  this  difficulty,  the  interdictum  quorum  boi  o 
rum  was  introduced,  the  object  of  which  was  to  aid 
the  bonorum  possessor  in  getting  the  possession 
(whence  the  title  of  the  interdictum  adipiscenda? 
possessionis),  and  so  commencing  the  usucapion 
If  he  lost  the  possession  before  the  usucapion  was 
complete,  he  could,  in  most  cases,  recover  it  by 
the  possessorial  interdicts  properly  so  called,  or  by 
other  legal  means.  This,  according  to  Savigny,  is 
the  origin  of  the  bonorum  possessio. 

In  course  of  time,  when  bonitarian  ownership  (in 
bonis)  was  fully  established,  and  coexisted  with 
Quiritarian  ownership,  this  new  kind  of  ownership 
was  attributed  to  the  bonorum  possessor  alter  he 
had  acquired  the  bonorum  possessio,  and  thus  all 
that  belonged  to  the  deceased  ex  jure  Quiritium  be- 
came his  in  bonis,  and  finally,  by  usucapion,  ex 
jure  Quiritium,  though  in  the  mean  time  he  had 
most  of  the  practical  advantages  of  Quiritarian  own- 
ership. Ultimately  the  bonorum  possessio  came  to 
be  considered  as  a  species  of  hereditas,  and  the  like 
forms  of  procedure  to  those  in  the  case  of  the  real 
hereditas  were  applied  to  the  case  of  the  bonorum 
possessio:  thus  arose  the  possessoria  hereditatis 
petitio,  which  is  mentioned  by  Gains,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  of  later  origin  than  the  lime  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Thus  the  new  Ibrm  of  procedure,  which 
would  have  rendered  the  interdict  quorum  bonorum 
unnecessary  if  it  had  been  introduced  sooner,  co- 
existed with  the  interdict,  and  a  person  might  avail 
himself  of  either  mode  of  proceeding,  as  he  found 
best.*  In  the  legislation  of  Justinian  we  find  both 
forms  of  procedure  mentioned,  though  that  of  the 
interdict  had  altogether  fallen  into  disuse.1 

According  to  the  old  law,  any  possessor,  without 
respect  to  his  title,  could,  by  usucapion  pro  herede, 
obtain  the  ownership  of  a  thing  belonging  to  the 
hereditas ;  and,  of  course,  the  bonorum  possessor 
was  exposed  to  this  danger  as  much  as  the  heres. 
If  the  time  of  usucapion  of  the  possessor  was  not 
interrupted  by  the  first  claim,  the  heres  had  no  title 
to  the  interdict,  as  appears  from  its  terms,  for  such 
a  possessor  was  not  included  in  No.  1  or  2.  Ha- 
drian,* by  a  senatus  consultum,  changed  the  law  so 
far  as  to  protect  the  heres  against  the  complete 
usucapion  of  an  improbus  possessor,  and  to  restore 
the  thing  to  him.  Though  the  words  of  Gaius  are 
general,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  senatus 
consultum  of  Hadrian  did  not  apply  to  the  usucapi- 
on of  the  bonorum  possessor  nor  to  that  of  the  honae 
fidei  possessor.  Now  if  we  assume  that  the  sena- 
tus consultum  of  Hadrian  applied  to  the  bonorum 
possessor  also,  its  provisions  must  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  formula  of  the  interdict,  and  thus 
the  obscure  passage  No  3  receives  a  clear  mean- 
ing, which  is  this  :  Vou  shall  restore  that  also  which 
you  no  longer  possess  pro  possessore,  hut  once  so 
possessed,  and  the  possession  of  which  has  only  lost 
that  quality  in  consequence  of  a  lucraliva  usucapio 
According  to  this  explanation,  the  passage  No.  'J 
applies  only  to  the  new  rule  of  law  established  bv 
the  senatus  consultum  of  Hadrian,  which  allowed 
the  old  usucapion  of  the  improbus  possessor  tu  have 
its  legal  effect,  but  rendered  it  useless  to  him  by 
compelling  restitution.  In  the  legislation  of  Jus 
tinian,  consequently,  these  words  have  no  meaning 
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once  that  old  usucapion  forms  no  part  of  it ;  yet 
the  words  have  been  retained  in  the  compilation  of 
•astinian,  like  many  others  belonging  to  an  earlier 
age,  though  in  their  new  place  they  are  entirely  de- 
»oid  of  meaning  1 

R. 

*RAIA,  a  species  of  fish,  the  Skate.  ( Vid.  Batis.) 

RAMNES,  RAMNENSES.    {Vid.  Patricii.) 

♦RANA,  the  Frog.    (  Vid.  Batrachcs.) 

•RANUNCULUS,  a  plant.    (Vid.  Batrachion.) 

•RAPHANUS.    (Vid.  Rhaphanis.) 

RAPI'NA.  (Vid.  Bona  Rapta,  Furtum.) 

RASTER  or  RASTRUM,  dim.  RASTELLUS, 
RALLUS,  RALLUM  (Zvorrip),  a  spud  (vid.  Katri- 
nos)  a  rake,  a  hoe. 

Agreeably  to  its  derivation  from  rado,  to  scrape, 
"raster"  denoted  a  hoe  which  in  its  operation  and 
in  its  simplest  form  resembled  the  scrapers  used  by 
our  scavengers  in  cleansing  the  streets.  By  the 
division  of  its  blades  into  tines  or  prongs,  it  assu- 
med more  of  the  form  of  our  garden-rakes,  and  it 
was  distinguished  by  the  epithets  bidens  and  quad- 
itdens,3  according  to  the  number  of  the  divisions. 

The  raster  bidens  was  by  far  the  most  common 
•pecies,  and  hence  we  frequently  find  it  mentioned 
under  the  simple  name  bidens.3  This  term  corre- 
sponds to  the  Greek  dUeXka,  for  wh  'i  o/Mvvn  was 
substituted  in  the  Attic  dialect.*  The  bidens  was 
used  to  turn  up  the  soil,  and  thus  to  perform,  on  a 
small  scale,  the  part  of  a  plough.5  But  it  was  much 
more  commonly  used  in  the  work  called  occatio  and 
BuTLOKOTria,  i.  e.,  the  breaking  down  of  the  clods  af- 
ter ploughing.8  (Vid.  Malleus.)  Hence  it  was 
heavy.7  The  prongs  of  the  bidens  held  by  the  rus- 
tic in  the  woodcut  at  p.  715  are  curved,  which 
agrees  with  the  description  of  the  same  implement 
in  Catullus.*  Vine-dressers  continually  used  the 
bidens  in  hacking  and  breaking  the  lumps  of  earth, 
rtirring  it,  and  collecting  it  about  the  roots  of  the 
Vines.9  In  stony  land  it  was  adapted  for  digging 
trenches,  while  the  spade  was  better  suited  to  the 
purpose  when  the  soil  was  full  of  the  roots  of  rush- 
es and  other  plants.10  (Vid.  Pala.)  Wooden  rake* 
were  sometimes  used.11 

RATIO'NIBUS  DISTRAHENDIS  ACTIO.  ( Vid. 
Tutela.) 

RECEPTA;  DE  RECEPTO,  ACTIO.  The 
praetor  declared  that  he  would  allow  an  action 
against  nautae,  caupones,  and  stabularii,  in  respect 
of  any  property  for  the  security  of  which  they  had 
undertaken  (receperint,  whence  the  name  of  the  ac- 
tion), if  they  did  not  restore  it.  The  meaning  of  the 
term  nauta  has  been  explained  (vid  Exercitoria 
Actio)  :  the  meaning  of  caupo  follows  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  business  of  a  caupo.13  "  A  nauta, 
caupo,  and  stabularius  are  paid,  not  for  the  care 
which  they  take  of  a  thing,  but  the  nauta  is  paid  for 
carrying  passengers,  the  caupo  for  permitting  trav- 
ellers to  stay  in  his  caupona,  the  stabularius  for  al- 
lowing beasts  of  burden  to  stay  in  his  stables,  and 
yet  they  are  bound  for  the  security  of  the  thing  also 
(custodies  nomine  tenentur)."  The  two  latter  actions 
are  similar  to  such  actions  as  arise  among  us  against 
innkeepers  and  livery-stable-keepers,  on  whose 
premises  loss  or  injury  has  been  sustained  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  of  persons  which  they  have  by 

1.  (Savigny,  Ueber  das  Interdict  Quorum  Bonorum,  Zeit- 
•chrift,  &c,  vol.  v.  —  Dig.  43,  tit.  2.  —  Gaius,  iv.,  144.)— 9. 
(Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  10.)— 3.  (Juv.,  iii.,  228.)— 4.  (Xen.,  Cyrop., 
2,  v  34,  36.— Aristoph.,  Nub.,  1488,  1502.— Aves,  601.— 
Phryn.,  Eel.,  p.  302,  ed.  Lobeck.— Plato,  Repub.,  p.  426,/.— 
Tim.,  Lex.  Plat.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Plm.,  H.  N.,  xvii.,  9,  s.  6.)— 6. 
(Virg.,  Georg  ,  i.,  94,  155.)— 7.  (Ovid,  Met.,  xi.,  101.)— 8.  (vi„ 
39.)— 9.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  355, 400.— Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  13 ; 
iv.,  14.— Geopon.,  v.,  85.)— 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  x«iii.,  6,  s.  8.— Su- 
tton., Nero,  19.)— 11  (Col.,  De  Re  Rust ,  ii.,  ii.) — IS.  (Dig.  4 
kit.  9,  i.  5.) 
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legal  implication  undertaken  the  care  of.  «it  firsi 
sight  there  seems  no  reason  for  these  pratoria  ac- 
tiones,  as  the  person  who  naa  sustained  loss  wi  uld 
either  have  an  actio  locati  and  conducti  in  cases 
where  payment  had  been  agreed  on,  or  an  actio  de- 
positi  where  no  payment  had  been  agreed  on  ;  but 
Pomponius  suggests  that  the  reason  was  this  :  in  a 
matter  of  locatum  and  conductum,  the  receiver  wat 
only  answerable  for  loss  in  case  lie  was  guilty  of 
culpa ;  and  in  a  matter  of  depositum,  only  in  cast 
he  was  guilty  of  dolus  malus  ;  but  the  receiver 
was  liable  to  these  praetoriae  actiones  if  the  thing 
was  lost  or  injured  even  without  any  culpa  on  his 
part,  and  he  was  only  excused  in  case  of  damnum 
fatale,  such  as  shipwreck,  piracy,  and  so  forth. 

These  praetorian  actions  in  factum  were  either 
"  rei  persecutoria"  for  the  recovery  of  the  thing,  or 
"  paenales"  for  damages.  The  former  action  might 
be  maintained  against  the  heres  of  the  nauta,  cau- 
po, or  stabularius.  The  exercitor  of  a  ship  was  an- 
swerable for  any  loss  or  damage  caused  to  proper- 
ty, which  he  had  received  in  the  legal  sense  of  this 
term,  by  any  person  in  his  employment.  The  actio 
against  him  was  in  duplum.  The  liability  on  the 
part  of  caupones  and  stabularii  was  the  same :  a 
caupo,  for  instance,  was  answerable  for  loss  or 
damage  to  the  goods  of  any  traveller  who  lodged 
in  his  house,  if  caused  by  those  who  were  dwelling 
in  the  caupona,  but  not  if  caused  by  other  travel- 
lers. The  actio  for  damages  could  not  be  main- 
tained against  the  heres.1 

When  parties  who  had  a  matter  to  litigate  had 
agreed  to  refer  it  to  an  arbitrator,  which  reference 
was  called  compromissum,  and  a  person  had  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  arbitrator  (arbitrium  receperit) 
the  praetor  would  compel  him  to  pronounce  a  sen- 
tence, unless  he  had  some  legal  excuse.  The  prae- 
tor could  compel  a  person  of  any  rank,  as  a  consu- 
laris,  for  instance,  to  pronounce  a  sentence  after  ta 
king  upon  him  the  office  of  arbitrator ;  but  he  couk 
not  compel  a  person  who  held  a  magistratus  or  po- 
testas,  as  a  consul  or  praetor,  for  he  had  no  imperium 
over  them.  The  parties  were  bound  to  submit  to 
the  award  of  the  arbitrator ;  and  if  either  party  re 
fused  to  abide  by  it,  the  other  had  against  him  a 
poenae  petitio,  if  a  poena  was  agreed  on  in  the  com- 
promissum ;  and  if  there  was  no  poena  in  the  com 
promissum,  he  had  an  incerti  actio." 

RECISSO'RIA  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Intercessio,  p. 
542  ) 

RECUPERATO'RES.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18;  Ju- 
dex, p.  550.) 

REDEMPTOR,  the  general  name  for  a  contract- 
or who  undertook  the  building  and  repairing  of 
public  works,  private  houses,  &c,  and,  in  fact,  of 
any  kind  of  work.3  The  farmers  of  the  public  tax- 
es were  also  called  Redemplores* 

REDHIBITO'RIA  ACTIO  was  an  actio  which 
a  buyer  had  against  a  seller  for  rescinding  the  bar- 
gain of  sale  on  account  of  any  defect  in  the  thing 
purchased,  which  the  buyer  was  not  acquainted 
with,  and  which,  according  to  the  edict  of  the  cu- 
rule  aediles,  he  ought  to  have  been  acquainted  with. 
"Redhibere,"  says  Ulpian,  "is  so  to  act  that  the 
seller  shall  have  back  what  he  had ;  and  because 
this  is  done  by  restoration,  for  that  reason  it  is  call- 
ed '  redhibition  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  '  reddi- 
tio.'1 "  The  effect  of  the  redhibitio  was  to  rescind 
the  bargain,  and  to  put  both  parties  in  the  same 
condition  as  if  the  sale  had  never  taken  place 
The  time  allowed  for  prosecuting  the  actio  redhi 
bitoria  was  "sex  menses  utiles,"  which  were  reckon- 


1.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  9.— Peckii  in  Titt.,  Dig.  et  Cod.,  Ad  rem  nantt- 
cam  pertinentes  Commentarii,  &c,  Amstel.,  1668.) — 2.  (Dig.  4% 
tit.  8.)— 3.  (Festtu,  a.  v.— Hor,  Cum.,  iii.,  1,  35.— Ep.,  n.,% 
73.— Cic,  De  Dir.,  ii.,  910—1  (Dig.  19,  tit  S,  a.  60  »  §.» 
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sa  fom  tbe  day  of  sale,  or  from  the  time  when  any 
statement  or  promise  had  been  made  relating  to 
the  matter  [dictum  promissumve,  the  words  of  the 
edict1) 

REDIMICTJLUM  (/cade-nip),  a  fillet  attached  to 
the  Calantica,  Diadema,  mitra,  or  other  headdress 
at  the  occiput,  and  passed  over  the  shoulders  so  as 
to  hang  on  each  side  over  the  breast.'  Redimicu- 
la  were  properly  female  ornaments  ;3  and  in  the 
statues  of  Venus  they  were  imitated  in  gold.* 

RE  GIA  LEX.  A  lex  regia  during  the  kingly 
period  of  Roman  history  might  have  a  twofold 
meaning.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  law  which 
□ad  been  passed  by  the  comitia  under  the  presiden- 
cy of  the  king,  and  was  thus  distinguished  from  a 
lex  tribunicia,  which  was  passed  by  the  comitia 
under  the  presidency  of  the  tribunus  celerum.  In 
later  times,  all  laws,  the  origin  of  which  was  at- 
tributed to  the  time  of  the  kings,  were  called  leges 
regis,  though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 
were  all  passed  under  the  presidency  of  the  kings, 
and  much  less,  as  some  modern  scholars  have  sup- 
posed, that  they  were  enacted  by  the  kings  without 
the  sanction  of  the  curies.  Some  of.  these  laws 
were  preserved  and  followed  at  a  very  late  period 
of  Roman  history.  Livy5  tells  us,  that  after  the 
city  was  burned  by  the  Gauls,  the  leges  regiae  still 
extant  were  collected.  That  they  were  followed 
at  a  much  later  period  is  clear  from  Livy.'  Frag- 
ments of  such  laws  are  preserved  in  Festus,7  Pli- 
ny,9 and  others.'  The  minute  detail  into  which 
some  of  them  appear  to  have  entered,  allows  us  to 
infer  that  their  number  was  not  small.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  leges  belonging  to  the  period  of  the 
kings  cannot  be  doubted,  though  it  may  be  uncer- 
tain whether  they  were  written  at  so  early  a  pe- 
riod."   (Vid.  Jos  Civile,  Papirianum  ) 

The  second  meaning  of  lex  regia  during  tne 
kingly  period  was  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  lex  curiata  de  imperio.  (  Vid.  Imperiom.)  This 
Lb,  indeed,  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  but 
must  be  inferred  from  the  lex  regia  which  we  meet 
with  under  the  Empire,  for  the  name  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  invented  then ;  it  must  have  come 
down  from  early  times,  when  its  meaning  was  sim- 
ilar, though  not  by  far  as  extensive.  During  the 
Empire  the  curies  continued  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings, though  they  were  only  a  shadow  of  former 
times ;  and  after  the  election  of  a  new  emperor, 
tley  conferred  upon  him  the  imperium  in  the  an- 
cient form  by  a  lex  curiata  de  imperio,  which  was 
now  usually  railed  lei  regia.  The  imperium,  how- 
ever, which  this  regia  lex  conferred  upon  an  em- 
peror, was  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  which 
in  former  times  it  had  conferred  upon  the  kings. 
It  now  embraced  all  the  rights  and  powers  which 
formerly  the  populus  Romanus  had  possessed,  so 
that  the  emperor  became  what  formerly  the  popu- 
los  had  been,  that  is,  sovereign.  Hence  he  could 
do  all  those  things  on  his  own  authority  which  had 
formerly  been  done  by  the  populus  Romanus,  or,  at 
least,  only  with  its  sanction."  A  fragment  of  such 
a  lex  regia,  conferring  the  imperium  upon  Vespa- 
sian, engraved  upon  a  brazen  table,  is  still  extant 
in  the  Lateran  at  Rome.  It  is  generally  called, 
though  wrongly,  Senatus  consultum  de  Vespasiani 
Imperio.  It  is  copied  in  Ernesti,  Excurs.  ii.  on 
Tacitaa,  vol.  ,i.,  p.  fi04,  &c,  ed.  Bekker.1* 

1.  (Dig.  21,  lit.  1.)— 2.  (Virg..  jEn.,  ix.,  618.— Ovid,  Met,  x., 
103.) — 3.  (Featui,  •.  T.— Old,  Epnt.,  ix.,  71.— Juv.,  n.,  70.— 
Prudent.,  Paychom.,  448.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Fa»t.,  iv.,  135-137.)— 5. 
hit.,  !.)—<).  (xxxiv.,  6.) — 7.  (a.  t.  Flora™  and  occinim.)— 8.  (H. 
N.,  nziii.,  10.1—9.  (Compare  Dionyi.,  ii.,  10.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  Ui., 
»;  xii.,  8. — Dig,  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  Q  2.) — 10.  (Dirkaen,  Uefierairlil  d. 
oisbengen  Veriuche  zar  Kntik  und  Ilerttclliing  dee  Textni  der 
Uaberbleibeel  von  don  Gesctzon  del  15m.  Konige,  p  23-1.  <fcc.) 
—11.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  4,1.  I.— Cod.,  i,  tit.  17,1.  1.)— 12.  (Compare 
Ttcr.  .  H  »t.,  iv.  3  6  — Niebubr  Ilirt.  of  Rome,  U  p  3-13  ' 


REGIFU'GiUM  or  FUGATJA,  the  ^  ng  s  fljghi, 
a  festival  which  was  held  by  the  Romans  every 
year  on  the  24th  of  February,  and,  according  to 
Verrius'  and  Ovid,*  in  commemoration  of  the  flight 
of  King  Tarquinius  Superbus  from  Rome.  The 
day  is  marked  in  the  fasti  as  nefastus.  In  smne 
ancient  calendaria  the  24th  of  May  is  likewise  call- 
ed Regifugium,  and  in  others  it  is  described  as  Q. 
Rex  C.  F.,  that  is,  "  guando  rex  eomitiavit  fas"  or 
"  quando  rex  comitio  fugit."  Several  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  writers  have  denied  that  either  of 
these  days  had  anything  to  do  with  the  flight  of 
King  Tarquinius,'  and  are  of  opinion  that  these 
two  days  derived  their  name  from  the  symbolical 
flight  of  the  rex  sacrorum  from  the  comitium  ;  for 
this  king-priest  was  generally  not  allowed  to  ap- 
pear in  the  comitium,  which  was  destined  for  the 
transaction  of  political  matters,  in  which  he  could 
not  take  part.  But  on  certain  days  in  the  year, 
and  certainly  on  the  two  days  mentioned  above,  he 
had  to  go  to  the  comitium  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing certain  sacrifices,  and  immediately  after  he  had 
performed  his  functions  there  he  hastily  fled  from 
it ;  and  this  symbolical  flight  was  called  Regifu- 
gium.* 

REGULA  (nav6v),  the  rulrr  used  by  scribes  foi 
drawing  right  lines  with  pen  and  ink  ;*  also  the 
rule  used  by  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  artif- 
icers, either  for  drawing  straight  lines  or  making 
plane  surfaces.8  That  it  was  marked  with  equal 
divisions,  like  our  carpenter's  rules,  is  manifest 
from  the  representations  of  it  among  the  "  ins'ru- 
menta  fabrorum  lignariorum,"  in  the  woodcuts  at 
pages  252,  664.  The  substance  with  which  the 
lines  were  made  was  raddle  or  red  ochre  (juntos'). 
(Vid.  Linea.) 

The  scalebeam  is  sometimes  called  kovuv  instead 
of  fyydv.  (Vid  Jugom.)  Two  rulers  were  some 
times  fixed  crossways,  in  the  form  of  the  'etter  X, 
as  a  support  for  a  piece  of  machinery.* 

RE  I  UXO'RLE  or  DOTIS  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Dot.) 

RELATIO.    (Vid  Senatus) 

RELEGA'TIO.    (Vid.  Banishment,  Roman.) 

REMANCIPA'TIO.    ( Vid.  Emancipate 

REMMIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Calvmnia.) 

REMU'RIA.    (Vid.  Lemuria.) 

REMUS.    (Fid.  Ships.) 

REPA'GULA.    (Vid.  Janua,  p.  626.) 

REPETUND^E  or  PECUNIAE  REPETUNDJS. 
Repetundae  pecuniae  was  the  term  used  to  designate 
such  sums  of  money  as  the  socii  of  the  Roman  state 
or  individuals  claimed  to  recover  from  magistratus, 
judices,  or  publici  curatores,  which  they  had  im- 
properly taken  or  received  in  the  provincise  or  in 
the  urbs  Roma,  either  in  the  discharge  of  their  ju- 
risdictio,  or  in  their  capacity  of  judices,  or  in  respect 
of  any  other  public  function.  Sometimes  the  word 
repetundas  was  used  to  express  the  illegal  act  for 
which  compensation  was  sought,  as  in  the  phrase 
"  repelundarum  instmulari,  damnan  ;"  and  pecuniae 
meant  not  only  money,  but  anything  that  had  value. 
Originally  inquiry  was  made  into  this  offence  extra 
ordinem  ex  senatus  consulto,  as  appears  from  the 
case  of  P.  Furius  Philus  and  M.  Matienus,  who 
were  accused  of  this  offence  by  the  Hispani  •  The 
first  lex  on  the  subject  was  the  Calpurnia,  whirn 
was  proposed  and  carried  by  the  tribunus  plebis  L. 
Calpumius  Piso  (B.C.  149),  who  also  distinguished 
himself  as  an  historical  writer.  By  this  lex  a  pnr.- 
tor  was  appointed  for  trying  persons  chargrd  with 
this  crime.1*    This  lex  only  applied  to  provincial 

1.  (ap.  Fear.,  a.  v.  Regifugiam.)— t.  <Faet.,  it.,  083,  Ac.)  -r 
(Cinciua  ap.  Feat ,  1.  C.H- 4.  (Peitua.  I.  c— Plut.,  Qim  »t.  Ron, 
03.- Ovid,  Fait.,  v.,  727.)— 5.  (BruDCk,  Anal  ,  lit,  09,  87.)  — 
(Annf.ph.,  R*n.,  798.— Vitruv.,  vii.,  3,  ,  J.) — 7.  (Bronck,  Ao 
i.,221.)— 8.  (Col.,  De  Re  Rnet.,:ii.,  13.)— 9.  (Lit.,  ilm.  J 
'Cc,  De  Off.,  n  .  21.— Id.,  Brat.,  27.) 
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uagistrauis,  because  in  the  year  B.C  141.  accord- 
ing to  Cicero,1  the  like  offence  in  a  magistratus  ur- 
aanus  was  the  subject  of  a  quaestio  extra  ordinem. 
It  seems  that  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Calpurnia  were 
merely  pecuniary,  and,  at  least,  did  not  comprise 
exsilium,  for  L.  Lentulus,  who  was  censor  B.C. 
147,  had  been  convicted  on  a  charge  of  repetundae 
in  the  previous  year.  The  pecuniary  penalty  was 
ascertained  by  the  litis  aestimatio,  or  taking  an  ac- 

ount  of  all  the  sums  of  money  which  the  convicted 

arty  had  ill  gaily  received. 
Various  Jjges  De  Repetundis  were  passed  after 
the  lex  Calpurnia,  and  the  penalties  were  continually 
made  heavier.  The  lex  Junia  was  passed  probably 
about  B  C.  126,  on  the  proposal  of  M.  Junius  Pen- 
nus,  tribunus  plebis.  It  is  probable  that  this  was 
the  lex  under  which  C.  Cato,  proconsul  of  Macedo- 
nia, was  living  in  exile  at  Tarraco  ;s  for  at  least 
exsilium  was  not  a  penalty  imposed  by  the  Calpur- 
nia lex,  but  was  added  by  some  later  lex.  This  lex 
Junia  and  the  lex  Calpurnia  are  mentioned  in  the 
lex  Servilia. 

The  lex  Servilia  Glaucia  was  proposed  and  car- 
ried by  C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  praetor,  in  the  sixth 
consulship  of  Marius,  B.C.  100.  This  lex  applied  to 
any  magistratus  who  had  improperly  taken  or  re- 
ceived money  from  any  private  person ;  but  a  ma- 
gistratus could  not  be  accused  during  the  term  of 
office.  The  lex  enacted  that  the  praetor  peregrinus 
should  annually  appoint  450  judices  for  the  trial  of 
this  offence :  the  judices  were  not  to  be  senators. 
The  penalties  of  the  lex  were  pecuniary  and  exsili- 
um .  the  law  allowed  a  comperendinatio.*  Before 
the  lex  Servilia,  th?  pecuniary  penalty  was  simply 
restitution  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken  ;  this 
lex  seems  to  have  raised  the  penalty  to  double  the 
mount  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken  ;  and 
ubstquently  it  was  made  quadruple.  Exsilium  was 
nly  the  punishment  in  case  a  man  did  not  abide  his 
trial,  but  withdrew  from  Rome.*  Under  this  lex 
were  tried  M.  Aquillius,  P.  Rutilius,  M.  Scaurus, 
and  Q.  Metellus  Numidicus.  The  lex  gave  the  civ- 
itas  to  any  person  on  whose  complaint  a  person  was 
convicted  of  repetundae."  When  Sigonius  was  pro- 
fessor at  Padua,  he  found  in  the  library  of  Cardinal 
Bembo  two  fragments  of  a  Roman  law  on  bronze, 
which,  for  reasons  apparently  sufficient,  he  consid- 
ers to  be  fragments  of  this  lex  Servilia.  The  in- 
scription, which  is  greatly  mutilated,  is  given  in  the 
work  of  Sigonius  De  Judiciis,  and  has  also  been 
published  by  Klenze,  Berol.,  1825,  but  the  writer  has 
not  seen  the  work  of  Klenze. 

The  lex  A  cilia,  which  seems  to  be  of  uncertain 
date,  was  proposed  and  carried  by  M.  Acilius  Gla- 
brio,  a  tribunus  plebis,  which  enacted  that  there 
should  be  neither  ampliatio  nor  comperendinatio. 
It  is  conjectured  that  this  is  the  lex  Caecilia  men- 
tioned by  Valerius  Maximus,'  in  which  passage,  if 
the  conjecture  is  correct,  we  should  read  Acilia  for 
Caecilia.'  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Acilia  or 
Servilia  was  first  enacted,  but  it  appears  that  the 
Acilia  took  away  the  comperendinatio  which  the 
Servilia  allowed. 

The  lex  Cornelia  was  passed  in  the  dictatorship 
of  Sulla,  and  continued  in  force  to  the  time  of  C 
Julius  Caesar.  It  extended  the  penalties  of  repe- 
tundae to  other  illegal  acts  committed  in  the  provin- 
ces, and  to  judices  who  received  bribes,  to  those  to 
whose  hands  the  money  came,  and  to  those  who 
did  not  give  into  the  aerarium  their  proconsular  ac- 
counts (proconsulares  rationes).  The  praetor  who 
presided  over  this  quaestio  chose  the  judges  by  lot 

i.  (De  Fin.,  h.,  16.)— 2.  (Cic,  Pro  Balbo,  11.— VeU.  Paterc, 
S-  8.)  — S.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  9.)  — 4.  (Savigny,  Von  dem 
Wuntz  der  Mind.,  Zeitschrift,  x.)— 5.  (Cio.,  Pro  Balbo,  23,  24.) 
-  6.  (vi.,  9,  10.)  — T  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  Act.  Pr.,  17  ;  in  Verr.,  II., 

9.) 
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from  the  senators,  whence  it  appears  that  the  Set 
vilia  lex  was  repealed  by  this  lex,  at  least  so  far  as 
related  to  the  constitution  of  the  court.  This  lex 
also  allowed  ampliatio  and  comperendinatio.  The 
penalties  were  pecuniary  (litis  aestimatio)  and  the 
aquas  et  ignis  interdictio.  Under  this  lex  were  tried 
L.  Dolabella,  Cn.  Piso,  C.  Verres,  C.  Macer,  M.  Fon 
teius,  and  Lucius  Flaccus,  the  last  two  of  whom 
were  defended  by  Cicero  In  the  Verrine  orations, 
Cicero  complains  of  the  comperendinatio,  or  double 
hearing  of  the  cause  which  the  lex  Cornelia  allow- 
ed, and  refers  to  the  practice  under  the  lex  Acilia, 
according  to  which  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  the 
defence,  and  the  evidence  were  only  heard  once, 
and  so  the  matter  was  decided.1 

The  last  lex  De  Repetundis  was  the  lex  Julia, 
passed  in  the  first  consulship  of  C.  Julius  Csesat, 
B.C.  59. s  This  lex  consisted  of  numerous  heads 
(capita),  which  have  been  collected  by  Sigonius. 
This  lex  repealed  the  penalty  of  exsilium,  but,  in 
addition  to  the  litis  aestimatio,  it  enacted  that  per- 
sons convicted  under  this  lex  should  lose  their  rank, 
and  be  disqualified  from  being  witnesses,  judices,  or 
senators.  This  is  the  lex  which  was  commented 
on  by  the  jurists,  whose  expositions  are  preserved 
in  the  Digest'  and  in  the  Code.*  This  lex  adopted 
some  provisions  that  existed  in  previous  leges,  as, 
for  instance,  that  by  which  the  money  that  had  been 
improperly  retained  could  be  recovered  from  those 
into  whose  hands  it  could  be  traced.5  The  lex  had 
been  passed  when  Cicero  made  his  oration  against 
Piso,  B.C.  55. 8  A  Gabinius  was  convicted  under 
this  lex.  Many  of  its  provisions  may  be  collected 
from  the  oration  of  Cicero  against  Piso.  Cicero 
boasts  that  in  his  proconsulship  of  Cilicia  there  was 
no  cost  caused  to  the  people  by  himself,  his  legati, 
quaestor,  nor  any  one  else ;  he  did  not  even  demand 
from  the  people  what  the  lex  (Julia)  allowed  him.' 

Under  the  Empire,  the  offence  was  punishable 
with  exile.* 

In  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  the  lex  Calpurnia  i* 
incorrectly  stated  to  be  the  first  law  at  Rome  against 
bribery  at  elections.    Bribery  is  Ambitus. 

(Sigonius,  De  Judiciis,  ii.,  c.  27,  to  which  subae 
quent  writers  have  added  very  little.) 

REPLICA'TIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

REPOSITO'RIA.    (Vid.  Cosna,  p.  275.) 

REPO'TIA.    (Vid.  Marriage,  Roman,  p.  625.) 

REPU'DIUM.  .(Vid.  Divortium.) 

RES.    (Vid.  Dominium.) 

RES  MA'NCIPI.    (Vid.  Dominium.) 

RESCRIPTUM.    (Vid.  Constitutions.) 

RESPONSA.    ( Vid.  Jurisconsulti.) 

RESTITUTIO  IN  INTEGRUM,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  will  here  be  used,  signifies  the  re- 
scinding of  a  contract  or  transaction,  so  as  to  place 
the  parties  to  it  in  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  one  another  which  they  occupied  before  the  con 
tract  was  made  or  the  transaction  took  place.  The 
restitutio  here  spoken  of  is  founded  on  the  Edict. 
If  the  contract  or  transaction  is  such  as  not  to  be 
valid  according  to  the  jus  civile,  this  restitutio  is 
not  needed,  and  it  only  applies  to  cases  of  contracts 
and  transactions  which  are  not  in  their  nature  or 
form  invalid.  In  order  to  entitle  a  person  to  the 
restitutio,  he  must  have  sustained  some  injury  ca- 
pable of  being  estimated,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tract or  transaction,  and  not  through  any  fault  of  his 
own,  except  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  minor  xxv. 
annorum,  who  was  protected  by  the  restitutio  against 
the  consequences  of  his  own  carelessness.  The  in- 
jury, also,  must  be  one  for  which  the  injured  person 
has  no  other  remedy. 

1.  (in  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  9.)— 2.  (Cic.  in  1  at.,  12.)— 3.  (48,  tit.  11.) 
—4.  (9,  tit.  27.)— 5.  (Cic,  Pro  C.  Rab  r.  Post.,  4.)— 8.  (in  Pi». 
21.)— 7.  (ad  Att.,  v.,  16.)— 8.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiv.,  28,  and  tki 
note  of  Lipaius.) 
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The  restitutio  may  either  be  effected  on  the  com- 
"rfaint  of  the  injured  party,  which  would  generally 
je  made  alter  the  completion  of  the  transaction,  or 
when  he  is  sued  l>y  the  other  party  in  respect  of  the 
ransaction,  and  defends  himself  by  an  exceptio. 
Hie  complaint,  as  a  general  rule,  must  be  made 
within  foui  years  of  the  time  of  the  injury  being 
liscovered,  and  of  the  party  being  capable  of  bring- 
ng  his  action  ;  in  the  case  of  tninores,  the  four 
»ears  were  reckoned  from  the  time  of  their  attain- 
ing their  majority.  In  the  case  of  an  exceptio 
.here  was  no  limitation  of  time.1  According  to  the 
old  law,  the  complaint  must  be  made  within  one 
year. 

The  application  for  a  restitutio  could  only  be  made 
to  one  who  had  jurisdictio,  either  original  or  delega 
ted,  which  flowed  from  the  possession  of  the  impe- 
rial!) ;  and  it  might,  according  to  the  circumstances, 
be  decreed  by  the  magistratus  extra  ordinem,  or  the 
matter  might  be  referred  to  a  judex  When  a  res- 
titutio was  decreed,  each  party  restored  to  the  other 
what  he  had  received  from  him,  with  all  its  acces- 
sions and  fruits,  except  so  far  as  the  fruits  on  one 
side  might  be  set  off  against  the  interest  of  money 
to  be  returned  on  the  other  side.  All  proper  costs 
and  expenses  incurred  in  respect  of  the  thing  to  be 
restored  were  allowed.  If  the  object  of  the  restitu- 
tio was  a  right,  the  iiijured  party  was  restored  to  his 
right  :  or  if  he  had  incurred  a  duty,  he  was  released 
from  the  duty. 

The  action  for  restitutio  might  be  maintained  by 
the  person  injured,  by  his  heredes,  cessionarii,  and 
sureties ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  could  only  be 
maintained  against  the  person  with  whom  the  con- 
tract had  been  made,  and  not  against  a  third  per- 
son who  was  in  possession  of  the  thing  which  was 
sought  to  he  recovered,  except  when  the  actio  for 
restitutio  was  an  actio  in  rein  scripta,  or  the  injured 
party  had  an  actio  in  rein,  or  when  the  right  which 
he  had  lost  was  a  right  in  rem. 

The  grounds  of  restitutio  were  either  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  Edict,  or  any  good  and  sufficient 
cause  :  "t'.cm  si  //ua  alia  l.v.hi  justa  causa  use  vide- 
htu.'  tr.  integrum  rcstituam,  quod  ejus  per  leges  ple- 
biseita,  senatus  r.onsulta,  edieta,  decrela  prtncipum 
lueba"* 

The  ground  of  the  restitutio  was,  that  the  party 
who  had  iuM  cause  of  complaint  had  not  bona  tide 
ooosented  to  the  contract  or  transaction  by  which 
he  was  injured  The  following  are  the  chief  cases 
in  which  a  restitutio  might  be  decreed  : 

The  ca.se  of  vis  et  metus.  When  a  man  had  act- 
ed under  the  influence  of  forr-?,  or  reasonable  fear 
caused  by  the  acts  of  the  otlcr  party,  he  had  an 
actio  quod  metus  causa  for  restitution  against  the 
party  who  was  the  wrong  doer,  and  also  against  an 
innocent  peison  who  was  in  possession  of  that  which 
had  thus  illegally  been  got  from  him,  and  also  3gainst 
the  heredes  of  the  wrong-doer  if  ihey  were  enriched 
by  being  his  1  erodes  If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of 
the  transaction,  he  could  defend  himself  by  an  ex- 
ceptio •  | ui t< I  i  letua  causa  The  actio  quod  melus 
was  given  by  the  praetor  L  Octaviua,  a  contempo- 
rary of  (J.cero  ' 

The  case  ol  dolus  When  .i  man  was  fraudulent- 
ly induced  to  become  a  party  to  a  transaction  which 
was  legal  in  all  respects  saving  the  fraud,  he  had 
bis  actio  de  dolo  malo  against  the  guilty  person  and 
bit  heredes  bo  lar  as  they  were  made  richer  by  the 
fraud,  tor  the  restoration  ol  the  thing  of  which  he 
had  been  defrauded,  and,  if  that  was  not  possible, 
'or  compensation  Against  a  third  party  who  was 
ft  bona  fide  possession  ol  the  thing,  he  had  no  ae- 
on.   If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of  the  transaction, 

1.  (Cod.,  11.,  tit.  53,  «.  7.)— S.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  8,  «.  I.) — I  (Coafr 
t  Oic.  In  Vim    I'    Hi   ' "'.        i  i  .   i.  i.i  »,  ■  l  > 


he  could  defend  himself  by  the  exceptio  .  oh  maL 
(Vid.  Culpa./ 

The  case  of  minores  xxv.  annoruin.  A  mino 
could  by  himself  do  no  legal  act  lor  which  the  as 
sent  of  a  tutor  or  curator  was  required,  and,  there- 
fore, if  lie  did  such  act  by  himself,  no  rest.lutio  was 
necessary.  If  the  tutor  bad  given  his  auctoritas,  oi 
the  curator  his  assent,  the  transaction  was  legally 
binding,  but  yet  the  minor  could  claim  restitutio  il 
he  had  sustained  injury  by  the  transaction.  Gains' 
gives  an  example  when  he  says  that,  if  too  large  an 
amount  was  inserted  in  the  condeninalio  of  the 
formula,  the  matter  is  set  right  by  the  praetor,  or,  in 
other  words,  "reus  in  integrum  restituUur ;"  but  u 
too  little  was  inserted  in  the  formula,  t he  praetor 
would  not  make  any  alteration  ;  "  for,"  he  adds. 
"  the  pra;tor  more  readily  relieves  a  defendant  than 
a  plaintiff;  but  we  except  the  case  of  minores  xxv. 
annorum,  for  the  praetor  relieves  persons  of  this 
class  in  all  cases  wherein  they  have  committed  er- 
ror (in  omnibus  rebus  lapsis)." 

There  were,  however,  cases  in  which  minores 
could  obtain  no  restitutio ;  for  instance,  when  a  mi 
nor,  with  fraudulent  design,  gave  himself  out  to  be 
major;  when  he  confirmed  the  transaction  after 
becoming  of  age  ;  and  in  other  cases  The  benefit 
of  this  restitutio  belonged  to  the  heredes  of  the  mi- 
nor, and  generally,  also,  to  sureties.  The  demand 
.  could  only  be  made,  as  a  general  rule,  against  the 
person  with  whom  the  minor  had  the  transaction 
I  and  his  heredes.  The  minor  had  four  years  after 
attaining  his  majority  in  which  he  could  sue.  The 
older  law  allowed  only  one  year.  If  the  time  had 
not  elapsed  when  he  died,  his  heres  had  the  benefit 
of  the  remaining  time,  which  was  reckoned  from  the 
time  adeundi  hereditatem ;  and  if  the  heres  was  a 
minor,  from  the  time  of  his  attaining  his  majority. 
(Vid  Curator.) 

The  case  of  absentia :  which  comprehends  not 
merely  absence  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
but  absence  owing  to  madness  or  imprisonment,  and 
the  like  causes.'  If  a  man  had  sustained  injury  by 
his  own  absentia,  he  was  generally  entitled  to  resti- 
tutio if  the  absentia  was  unavoidable  :  if  it  was  not 
unavoidable,  he  was  entitled  to  restitutio,  either  if 
he  could  have  no  redress  from  his  procurator,  oi 
was  not  hlameable  for  not  having  appointed  one. 
If  a  man  found  that  lie  might  sustain  damage  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  his  adversary,  he  might 
avoid  that  by  entering  a  protestation  in  due  form. 

The  case  of  error,  mistake,  comprehends  such 
error  as  cannot  be  imputed  as  blame;  and  in  such 
case,  a  man  could  always  have  restitutio  when 
another  was  enriched  by  his  loss.  The  erroris 
causae  probatio  somewhat  resembles  this  case.* 

The  case  of  capitis  diminutio  through  adrogatio 
or  in  maniini  conventio,  which  was  legally  lollowed 
by  the  extinction  of  all  the  obligations  of  the  per- 
son adrogated  or  in  manu  The  pra-lor  restored  to 
the  creditors  of  such  persons  their  former  rights.* 

The  case  of  alienatio  judicii  mutandi  causa  facta 
is  hardly  a  case  ol  restitutio!  though  sometimes  con- 
sidered such.  It  occurs  when  a  man  alienates  a 
thing  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  a  claimant  by  su*1 
BtitUting  fur  himself  another  against  whom  the 
claimant  cannot  so  easily  prosecute  his  right.  Ic 
the  case  of  a  thing  which  the  possessor  had  thus 
alienated,  the  praetor  gave  an  actio  in  factum  agains' 
the  alienor  to  the  full  value  of  the  thing.  If  a  man 
assigned  a  claim  or  right  with  the  view  of  injuring 
his  adversary  by  giving  him  a  harder  claimant  10 
deal  with,  the  adversary  could  meet  the  assignee, 
When  he  sued,  with  an  exceptio  judicii  miiiand: 
causa. 

1.  (Compare  Dig.  4,  tit.  >.)— S.  (it.,  J7  y-3.  (Dig.  4,111  I  i 
W.)— 4.  lOuui,  L,  67-74. >-«.  (On am,  Ui  ,  83  ;  it.,  18. > 
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The  case  of  alu.natio  in  fraudem  creditorum  fac- 
ta.1 When  a  nan  was  insolvent  (non  solvendo), 
and  alienated  his  property  for  She  purpose  of  injuring 
his  creditors,  the  praetor's  edict  gave  the  creditors  a 
remedy.  If,  for  instance,  a  debt  was  paid  post  bona 
possessa,  it  was  absolutely  void,  for  the  effect  of  the 
bonorum  possessio  in  the  case  of  insolvency  was  to 
put  all  the  creditors  on  the  same  footing.  If  any 
alienation  was  made  before  the  bonorum  possessio, 
it  was  valid  in  some  cases.  A  debtor  might  reject 
anything  which  was  for  his  advantage,  for  the  prae- 
tor's edict  related  only  to  the  diminution  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  not  to  its  increase.  If  the  act  was  such 
as  to  diminish  his  property  (fraudationis  causa),  the 
creditors,  as  a  general  rule,  were  entitled  to  have 
the  act  undone.  A  creditor  who  exacted  his  just 
debt  was  entitled  to  retain  it.  The  actio  by  which 
the  creditors  destroyed  the  effect  of  an  illegal  alien- 
ation was  called  pauliana,  which  was  brought  by 
the  curator  bonorum  in  the  name  of  the  creditors, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  thing  which  had  been  im- 
properly aliened,  and  all  its  fruits.  The  creditors 
were  also  entitled  to  aa  interdictum  fraudatorium  in 
order  to  get  possession  of  the  thing  that  had  been 
improperly  aliened.' 

In  the  imperial  times,  restitutio  was  also  applied 
to  the  remission  of  a  punishment,'  which  could  only 
he  done  by  the  imperial  grace.* 

RESTLTUTO  RIA  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Intercfssio, 
p  542.) 

RETIA'RII.    (  Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 

RETI'CULUM.    (Vid.  Calantica.) 

RETIS  and  RETE,  dim.  RETICULUM  (di«- 
tvov),  a  Net.  Nets  were  made  most  commonly  of 
flax  from  Egypt,  Colchis,  the  vicinity  of  the  Cinyps 
in  North  Africa,  and  some  other  places.  Occasion- 
ally they  were  of  hemp.6  They  are  sometimes  call- 
ed Una  (Xiva)  on  account  of  the  material  of  which 
they  consisted.6  The  meshes  (macula,''  ppoxoi, 
dim.  ppoxidec*)  were  great  or  small,  according  to  the 
purposes  intended,  and  these  purposes  were  very 
various.  But  by  far  the  most  important  application 
of  network  was  to  the  three  kindred  arts  of  fowling, 
hunting,  and  fishing  :  and  besides  the  general  terms 
used  alike  in  reference  to  all  these  employments, 
there  are  special  terms  to  be  explained  under  each 
of  these  heads. 

I.  In  fowling,  the  use  of  nets  was  comparatively 
limited  ;9  nevertheless,  thrushes  were  caught  in 
them  and  doves  or  pigeons,  with  their  limbs  tied 
up  or  fastened  to  the  ground,  or  with  their  eyes  cov- 
ered or  put  out,  were  confined  in  a  net,  in  order  that 
their  cries  might  allure  others  into  the  snare.11  The 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from  the  paintings  in 
their  tombs,  caught  birds  in  clap  nets.1* 

II.  In  hunting,  it  was  usual  to  extend  nets  in  a 
curved  line  of  considerable  length,  so  as  in  part  to 
surround  a  space  into  which  the  beasts  of  chase, 
such  as  the  hare,  the  boar,  the  deer,  the  lion,  and  the 
bear,  were  driven  through  the  opening  left  on  one 
side.1*  This  range  of  nets  was  flanked  by  cords,  to 
which  feathers  dyed  scarlet  and  of  other  bright  col- 
ours were  tied,  so  as  to  flare  and  flutter  in  the  wind. 
The  hunters  then  sallied  forth  with  their  dogs,  dis- 
lodged the  animals  from  their  coverts,  and  by  shouts 
and  barking  drove  them  first  within  the  formido,  as 

L  (Dig.  42,  tit.  8.)— 2.  (Dig.  36,  tit.  1,  s.67.)— 3.  (Tac.,  Ann., 
n»  ,  12.— Plin.,  Epist.,  x.,  64,  65.  —Dig.  48,  tit.  19,  g.  27.)— 4. 
(Dig  4,  tit.  1-7  ;  44,  tit.  4.— Paulus,  S.  R.,  i.,  tit.  7-9.— Cod.,  ii., 
tit.  20  45.— Cod.  Theod.,  ii.,  tit.  15,  16.  —  Miihlenbruch,  Doct. 
Pandei  i. — Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch,  &c. — Rein,  Das  R8m.  Pnva- 
trecht.  —6.  (Varro.DeRe  Rust.,  iii.,  5.)— 6.  (Horn.,  II.,  v.,  487. 
— Bninck,  Anal.,  ii.,  494,  495.)— 7.  (Ovid,  Episf..,  v.,  19.— Var- 
ro,  De  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  11. — Nemesiani,  Cyneg.,  302.) — 8.  (Heho- 
dor.,  Yi.,  p.  231,  ed.  Commelm.)— 9.  (Aristoph.,  Av.,  528.)— 10. 
fHor.,  Epod.,  ii.,  33,34.)— 11.  (Anstoph.,  At.,  1083.)— 12.  (Wil- 
kinson, Man.  and  Cust.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  35-38,  45.)— 13.  (.JSlian,  H. 
k  rii.,  46.— TibnUus,  iv.,  3,  12  •  Plin.,  H  N.,  xix.,  2,  *  2.) 
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the  apparatus  ol  string  and  feathers  was  cauea,  ant 
then,  as  they  were  scared  with  this  appearance 
within  the  circuit  of  the  nets.  Splendid  descrip- 
tions of  this  scene  are  given  in  some  of  the  follow 
ing  passages,  all  of  which  allude  to  the  spacious  en- 
closure of  network.1  The  accompanying  woodcut*, 
are  taken  from  two  bas-reiefs  in  the  collection  of 
ancient  marbles  at  Ince-Blundell  in  Lancashire.  Ii 
the  uppermost  figure,  three  servants  with  stave* 
carry  on  their  shoulders  a  large  net,  which  is  intend 


ed  to  be  set  up  as  already  described.8  The  fore- 
most servant  holds  by  a  leash  a  dog,  which  is  eagei 
to  pursue  the  game.  In  the  middle  figure  the  net  is 
set  up.    At  each  end  of  it  stands  a  watchman  hold 


ing  a  staff.5  Being  intended  to  take  such  'arge 
quadrupeds  as  boars  and  deer  (which  are  seen  with- 
in it),  the  meshes  are  very  wide  (retia  vara*)  The 
net  is  supported  by  three  stakes  (ardXtKec,'  anco- 
nes*  van'').  To  dispose  the  nets  in  this  manner 
was  called  retia  ponere,*  or  retia  tendered  Compa- 
ring it  with  the  stature  of  the  attendants,  we  perceive 
the  net  to  be  between  five  and  six  feet  high.  The 
upper  border  of  the  net  consists  of  a  strong  rope, 
which  was  called  oap&0>v>a  The  figures  in  the  fol- 
lowing woodcut  represent  two  men  carrying  the  nei 


home  after  the  chase ;  the  stakes  for  supporting  n, 
two  of  which  they  hold  in  their  hands,  are  lorkeu  tit 
the  top,  as  is  expressed  by  the  terms  for  them  el- 
ready  quoted,  ancones  and  vari. 

Besides  the  nets  used  to  enclose  woods  and  cov- 
erts, or  other  large  tracts  of  country,  two  additional 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  those  authois  who  treat  on 
hunting.  All  the  three  are  mentioned  together  by 
Xenophon  (6'iK.rva,  foodta,  ap/cvr?,  ii.,  4),  and  by  Ne- 
mesianus.11 

The  two  additional  kinds  were  placed  at  intervale 
in  the  same  circuit  with  the  large  hunting-net  or 
haye.  The  road-net  (plaga,  h66iov)was  much  less 
than  the  others,  and  was  placed  across  -oads  and 
narrow  -penings  between  bushes.  The  purse  or 
tunnel  iet  (cassis,  apKvc)  was  made  with  a  bag  («e- 
KptityaXoc™),  intended  to  receive  the  animal  whec 
chased  towards  the  extremity  of  the  enclosure. 
Within  this  bag,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  were  placed 
branches  of  trees,  to  keep  it  expanded,  and  to  deccy 

1.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  41 1-413.- Mn.,  iv.,  121,  151-159;  I., 
707-715.— Ovid,  Epist.,  iv.,  41,  42  ;  v.,  19,  20.— Oppian,  Cyneg., 
iv.,  120-123.— Eurip.,  BacchiE,  821-832.)— 2.  (Tibullns,  i.,  4,49 
50.— Sen.,  Hippol.,  i.,  1.,  44.— Propert.,  iv.,  2,  32.)— 3  (Oppian, 
Cyneg.,  iv.,  124.)  — 4.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  iv.,  131.— Hor.,  Epod.,  ii., 
33.)  — 5.  (Oppian,  Cyneg.,  iv..  67.  &c.  —  Pollux,  v.,  31.)-  -6 
fGratius,  Cyneg.,  87.)— 7.  (Lucan,  iv.,  439.)— 8.  (Virg.,  Georg 
{.,  307.)— 9.  (Ovid,  Art.  Amat.,  i.,  45.)— 10.  (Xen.  De  Venat 
yi.,  9.)— 11  (Cyneg.,  299,  300.)— 12.  (Xen.,  De  Venat..  »i,  T  ) 
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the  ani.nals  by  making  it  invisible.  The  words 
fy«'C  or  cassis  are  used  metaphysically  to  denote 
aouie  certain  method  of  destruction,  and  are  more 
particularly  applied,  as  well  as  d^tfiAijcrrpov,  which 
will  be  explained  immediately,  to  the  large  shawl  in 
which  Clytemnestra  enveloped  her  husband  in  order 
to  murder  him.' 

HI.  Fishing-nets  [dlievTcKa  din-ma1)  were  of  six 
different  kinds,  which  are  enumerated  by  Oppian' 
*a  follows : 

Tuv  re  f^v  an<pi6XriaTpa,  ra  6e  ypi<f>ot  naXiovrai, 

Tdyyafta  T*,  i  (f  vnoxai  irepiyye'ec;,  J?r5e  oay^vat, 

'A  AAa  dr.  kik\t)Okovoi  Kalvfifiara. 

Of  these,  by  far  the  most  common  were  the  afi$i- 
6Xtiarpov,  or  casting-net  ( funda,  jaculum,  reliacu- 
lum),  and  the  aaymnj,  i.  e.,  the  drag-net  or  sean  (tra- 
gvm*  tragula,  verriculum).  Consequently,  these 
two  are  the  only  kinds  mentioned  by  Virgil*  and  by 
Ovid.'  Of  the  na\vp.fia  we  find  nowhere  any  far- 
■her  mention.  We  are  also  ignorant  of  the  exact 
lorm  and  use  of  the  ypi&oc,  although  its  comparative 
utility  may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  sean  and  casting-net  by  Artemi- 
dorus7  and  Plutarch  (Trept  evfhp..*).  The  ydyyapov 
was  a  small  net  for  catching  oysters.*  The  vnoxh 
was  a  landing-net,  made  with  a  hoop  (kvk%oc)  fast- 
ened to  a  pole,  and  perhaps  provided  also  with  the 
means  of  closing  the  circular  aperture  at  the  top." 
The  metaphorical  use  of  the  term  dfi<pl6}.jioTpov  has 
been  already  mentioned.  That  it  denoted  a  casting- 
net  may  be  concluded  both  from  its  etymology  and 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by 
various  authors.'1  More  especially  the  casting-net, 
being  always  pear-shaped  or  conical,  was  suited  to 
the  use  mentioned  under  the  article  Conopeum.  Its 
Latin  names  are  found  in  the  passages  of  Virgil's 
Georgics,  and  of  the  Vulgate  Bible  above  referred 
to,  in  Plautu8,"  and  in  Isidoms  Hisp.1* 

The  English  term  sean  (which  is  also,  in  the  south 
of  England,  pronounced  and  spelt  seine,  as  in  French) 
has  been  brought  into  our  language  by  a  corruption 
of  the  Greek  sayvw,  through  the  Vulgate  Bible 
{sugena)  and  the  Anglo-Saxon."  This  net,  which, 
as  now  used  both  by  the  Arabians  and  by  our  own 
fishermen  in  Cornwall,  is  sometimes  half  a  mile 
long,  was  probably  of  equal  dimensions  among  the 
ancients,  for  they  speak  of  it  as  nearly  taking  in  the 
compass  of  a  whole  bay."  This  circumstance  well 
illustrates  the  application  of  the  term  to  describe 
the  besieging  of  a  city  :  to  enr.ircle  a  city  by  an  un- 
interrupted line  of  soldiers  was  called  aaynvtveiv  " 
The  use  of  corks  (4c? /.it,  cortices  s^bcrim")  to  sup- 
port the  top,  and  of  leads  (nuXMldet )  to  keep  down 
the  bottom,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  wri- 
ters," and  is  clearly  exhibited  in  some  of  the  paint- 
ings in  Egyptian  tombs.  Leads,  and  pieces  of  wood 
serving  as  floats  instead  of  corks,  still  remain  on  a 
sean  which  is  preserved  in  the  fine  collection  of 
Egyptian  antiquities  at  Berlin. 
REUS.  (Kirf.  Actob;  Oblioitionm,  p.  f>75.) 
REX  SAOKIFI'OULUS,  REX  SACRI  FICUS, 


1.  (/Bach.,  Agam  ,  1085,  1340,  IMS.—  Choeph.,  485.— Eamen  , 
(Diod.  Sic,  xrii.,  43,  p.  193,  ed.  Weaa.)— 3  (Hal.,  in., 
S0-8a>— 4.  (laid.  Hi«p.,  Ong.,  m.,  5.)  — 4  (Georg..  I,  141, 
MS  I -6.  (Ail.  Amat.,  i.,  763,  764.)  —  7.  (n.,  14.)-8.  (V,t.,  p. 
838,  «1.  Sleph.)— 9.  (Heaych.,  •.  ».  jEachrl.,  Again.,  312  -Ar- 
rian,  lod.,  L  p.  525.  ed.  Blancardi.)  —  10  (Oppian,  Hal  ,  it., 
VI.)  —  Il  (Heaind  Scut.  Here.,  213-215.  —  Herod.,  I.,  141.  — 
Paalra  nil.,  10.  —  laaiah,  xix.,  8.  —  Hah.,  i.,  15-17,  Scptuarmi 
tad  V  ;'.*»!»  Teraiona.— St.  Matthew,  it.,  18.— St.  Mnrk,  I.,  IS.) 
—11  'Annax.,  L,  i.,  87.— True,  I.,  I.,  14.1—13.  (On*  ,  III.,  5.) 
—  14  Em*.,  im.,  5,  14  ;  xItii.,  10.— St.  Matthew,  mi  ,  47,  48. 
—St.  John,  in.,  6-1 1.)— 15.  (Horn..  Od.,  xxii.,  384-387  Alci- 
phron,  i.,  17,  18)  —  10.  (Herod.,  UL,  145  ;  it,  31  —  Plato,  Dr 
Legg.,  »'•>  prope  fln  — Heliod.,  til,  p.  304,  ni.  Commrlini.l  — 17. 
(Sidon.  Apoll.,  Epiat.,  U.,  2.  —  Plin.,  H  N.,  m„  8.  4  13.)  —  It. 
:Ond,  Trial.,  Ill  ,  it  ,  1 1  12.  -  .Shan,  H.  A.,  BU,  41.  -  Pan.., 
fill.,  12.  4  1  1 


or  REX  SACRORUM.  Whrn  the  citL  and  mili- 
tary powers  of  the  king  were  transferred  to  two 
praetors  or  consuls,  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
republican  government  at  Rome,  these  magistrates 
were  not  invested  with  that  part  of  the  royal  dignity 
by  virtue  of  which  he  had  been  the  high-priest  of 
his  nation,  and  had  conducted  several  of  the  sacra 
publica,  but  this  priestly  part  of  his  office  was  trans 
ferred  to  a  priest  called  rex  sacrificulus  or  res 
sacrorum.1  The  first  rex  sacrorum  was  designated, 
at  the  command  of  the  consuls,  by  the  college  «> 
pontiffs,  and  inaugurated  by  the  augurs.  He  was 
always  elected  and  inaugurated  in  the  comitiacalata, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  pontiffs  and,  as  long 
as  a  rex  sacrificulus  was  appointed  at  Rome,  he 
was  always  a  patrician,  for  as  he  had  no  influence 
upon  the  management  of  political  affairs,  the  pie 
beians  never  coveted  this  dignity.3  But,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  patricians,  too,  appear  at  last  to  have  at 
tributed  little  importance  to  the  office,  whence  it 
sometimes  occurs  that  for  one,  or  even  for  two  sue 
cessive  years,  no  rex  sacrorum  was  appointed  ^nd 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  last  period  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  office  appears  to  have  fallen  altogether  into 
disuse.  Augustus,  however,  seems  to  have  revived 
it,  for  we  find  frequent  mention  of  it  during  the  Em- 
pire, until  it  was  probably  abolished  in  the  time  of 
Theodosius.4 

Considering  that  this  priest  was  the  religious 
representative  of  the  kings,  he  ranked,  indeed,  higher 
than  all  other  priests,  and  even  higher  than  the 
pontifex  maximus,5  but  in  power  and  influence  he 
was  far  inferior  to  him  (Id  sacerdotium  ponlific- 
subjecere*).  He  held  his  office  for  life,7  was  not 
allowed  to  hold  any  civil  or  military  dignity,  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  exempted  from  all  mili 
tary  and  civil  duties."  His  principal  functions 
were:  t.  To  perform  those  sacra  publica  which  had 
before  been  performed  by  the  kings ;  and  his  wife, 
who  bore  the  title  of  regina  sacrorum,  had,  like  the 
queens  of  former  days,  also  to  perform  certain 
priestly  functions.  These  sacra  publica  he  or  his 
wife  had  to  perform  on  all  the  calends,  ides,  and 
the  nundines;  he  to  Jupiter,  and  she  to  Juno,  in 
the  regia.*  2.  On  the  days  called  regifugium  he 
had  to  offer  a  sacrifice  in  the  comitium.  ( Vid. 
Rkuifuoium.)  3.  When  extraordinary  portenta 
seemed  to  announce  some  general  calamity,  it  was 
his  duty  to  try  to  propitiate  the  anger  of  the  gods." 
4  On  the  nundines  when  the  people  assembled  in 
the  city,  the  rex  sacrorum  announced  (cdiccLat)  to 
I  them  the  succession  of  the  festivals  for  the  month, 
i  This  part  of  his  functions,  however,  must  have 
ceased  after  the  time  of  Cn.  Flavius."  He  lived 
in  a  domus  publica  on  the  Via  Sacra,  near  the  regia 
and  lite  house  of  the  vestal  virgins.13 

•RHA  (Tu).  "It  is  now  generally  admitted," 
says  Adams,  "  that  the  ftu  of  Dioscorides  is  the 
species  of  Rhubarb  called  Rheum  raponticum.  Mat- 
thiolus  and  Dodonu-us  thought  that  the  f>r/ov  of 
Paulus  .Egineta  was  the  common  purgative  Rhu- 
barb ;  and  Dr.  Friend  supposed  that  Paulus  and 
Alexander  were  acquainted  with  the  true  Rheum 
paimatum.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  plant 
treated  of  by  Paulus  and  Alexander  is  the  same  as 
the  f>'i  of  Dioscorides.  Sprengel  remarks  that 
Isidorus  is  the  first  author  who  applied  the  name 
Rheum  barbarum  10  the  true  Rhubarb.  The  name 
Rha  is  derived  from  the  old  appellation  of  the  Wol- 


1.  (Lit.,  ii.,  2  —  Dionva.,  it.,  74  ;  t..  1.)— 2.  (Cell.,  it  ,  27  ) 
— ».  (Lit.,  t.,  41.  —  Cic,  Pro  Dom.,  14.)—  i.  (Orelli,  Idici.,  c 
72H0,  2282,  2283.)  —  5.  (fratua,  a.  t.  Ordo  Sacenluium.)  --  0 
(Lit.,  ii.,  2.)  —  7.  (Oionyi..  it.,  74.)  — 8.  (Dionjra.,  I.  c. —  Pint., 
(jurat.  Itoln.,  60.  —  Lit.,  xL,  42.—  9.  ( Vnmi,  De  Ling.  Lat. 
p,  54,  Bin.  —  Macron.,  Sat.,  i.,  15.1  —  10.  (Feat,  a  f,  Rafts 
Fen».)— 1 1 .  ( Varro,  Dr,  Ling.  Lat., ».,  p.  54.— Sor».  ad  JF.n~  tiJ  . 
054.1  —  12.  (Anibruach,  St'idi»n  <nil  \ndout.,  p.  41-70' 
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ga,  in  ihe  neighbourhood  of  which  the  puuit  was 
anciently  found."1 

♦RHAMNUS  (f>d/tvoc),  a  thorn-tree.  "Of  the 
three  species  briefly  described  by  Dioscoriues,  the 
first  is  unquestionably  the  Lycium  Europaum ;  the 
second  (XeoKorepa),  the  Lycium  Afrum,  as  Sprengel 
thinks  ,  and  the  third,  the  Rhamnus  poliurus.  The 
last  two  species  are  those  described  by  Theophras- 
tus.  The  tirst  is  the  species  described  by  Galen 
and  Paulus.'"'' 

*  RHAPH'ANIS  {i>a<pavic),  the  Radish.  "  The  first 
species  of  Theophrastus,  to  which  the  name  is  more 
especially  applicable,  is  referred  to  the  Raphanus 
salivas,  or  Garden  Radish,  by  Stackhouse,  Dier- 
bach.  and  Sprengel.  The  other  species  of  the  same 
writer  is  probably  tht  *'ochlearia  Armoracia,  or 
Horseradish.  The  p"a<pavic  uypia  of  Dioscorides 
is  held  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  Raphanus  maritimus, 
Smith."3 

*RHAPHANOS  {f>u<puvoc),  the  Brassica  oleracea, 
or  Sea  Cabbage.  ( Vid.  Grambe.)  The  species  to 
which  Theophrastus  applies  the  epithet  of  ovX6<j>vX- 
Xuc,  Stackhouse  calls  "  Curled  Savoy,"  and  the 
XewfvXXoc,  the  "  Smooth  Cabbage."  According  to 
Bauhin,  the  "  Pompeiana"  of  Pliny  is  the  Brassica 
caubflora,  or  Cauliflower.1 

RHEDA  or  REDA  was  a  travelling  carriage 
with  four  wheels.  Like  the  Covinos  and  the  Esse- 
dum,  it  was  of  Gallic  origin,6  and  may  perhaps  con- 
tain the  same  root  as  the  German  reiten  and  our 
ride  It  was  the  common  carriage  used  by  the 
Romans  for  travelling,  and  was  frequently  made 
large  enough  not  only  to  contain  many  persons,  but 
also  baggage  and  utensils  of  various  kinds.6  The 
word  Epirhedtum,  which  was  formed  by  the  Romans 
from  the  Greek  preposition  knl  and  the  Gallic  rheda,1 
is  explained  by  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal6  as  "  Or- 
namentum  rhedai  um  aut  plaustrum." 

RHETOR  (^/rup).    C  Vid.  PHTOP1KH  rPA4>H.) 

PHTOP1KH  TPA*H  (pjjTopiKJi  ypa&).  The  best, 
interpretation  of  this  expression  is  perhaps  that  giv- 
en by  Harpocration  and  Suidas,9  it  Kara  p'r/ropoc  ye- 
vuuifT/,  v.iuipavroc  tl  rj  eIttovtoc  rj  nput;avToc  irapavo- 
uov  There  was  not  any  particular  class  of  persons 
called  proper;  invested  with  a  legal  character,  or  in- 
trusted with  political  duties  at  Athens;  for  every 
citizen  who  did  not  labour  under  some  special  dis- 
abdity  was  entitled  to  address  the  people  in  assem- 
bly, make  motions,  propose  laws,  &c.  The  name 
of  p'r/ropec,  however,  was  given,  in  common  parlance, 
to  those  orators  and  statesmen  who  more  especially 
devoted  themselves  to  the  business  of  public  speak- 
ing, while  those  who  kept  aloof  from,  or  took  no 
part  in,  the  business  of  popular  assemblies,  were 
called  idiurat.  Hence  pi/rup  is  explained  by  Suidas,10 
'O  dr/uip  avudovXevuv  nai  6  ev  dr//j.(f>  uyopevuv.  The 
{ynrupmri  ypaipn  might  be  either  the  same  as  the 
napavo/xuv  yp'ifi/,  or  a  more  special  prosecution,  at- 
tended with  heavier  penalties,  against  practised 
demagogues,  who  exerted  their  talents  and  influ- 
ence to  deceive  the  people  and  recommend  bad 
measures.  Others  have  conjectured  this  to  be  a 
proceeding  similar  to  the  tirayyeXia  donifiaaiac,  di- 
rected against  those  persons  who  ventured  to  speak 
in  public  after  having  been  guilty  of  some  misde- 
meanour, which  would  render  them  liable  to  drifiia. 
Of  this  nature  was  the  charge  brought  against 
Timarchus  by  ^Esohines,  whose  object  was  to  pre- 


1.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  3. — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — Paul.  Mgin.,  vii., 
S. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  119.  —  Galen,  De 
Simpl.,  viii. — Theophr.,  iii.,  18. — Paul.  jEgiu.,  vii.,  3. — Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  137,  138.— Theophr.,  II.  P.,  i., 
9  ;  vii.,  4. —  Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 4. 
(Theophr.,  II.  P.,  i  ,  3. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  5.  ((juuit., 
Inst.  Ont.,  i.,  5,  <>  68—  Csbs.,  Bell.  Gall.,  i.,  51.)— «.  (Cic,  Pro 
Mil.,  10,  20.— Juv.,  iii  10.— Mart.,  iii.,  47.)--7  ((Juint.,  1.  c.)— 
3.  (viii.,  66.)— 9.  (s.  -10.  (*  v  ) 
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em  (lie  latter  from  appearing  as  prosecjtor  against 
nun  on  the  subject  of  the  embassy  to  Philip. 

RHETRA  (pfirpa).    {Vid.  Nomob  ^ 

*RHlf\E  (jjivn),  the  Squalus  sguatina,  called  tn 
English  the  Monk  or  Angel  Fish.  Rondelet  states 
that  the  monkflsh  wUl  sometimes  weigh  160  lbs. 
Pennant  remarks  that  this  fish  connects  the  genera 
of  the  Rays  and  Sharks.3 

♦RHINOCEROS  {f>ivoKepuc),  the  Rhinoceros 
Two  species,  or,  as  some  make  them  to  be,  two  va 
rieties  of  the  rhinoceros,  are  described  by  moden 
naturalists,  namely,  the  R.  Asiahcus  (a  native  ol 
India  and  Java),  having  but  one  horn,  and  the  R 
Afncus  (a  native  of  Africa,  and  also  of  Sumatra), 
witli  two  horns.  The  former  of  these  is  the  Uni- 
com of  Scripture.3 

*RHODON  tfodov),  the  Rose.  "It  would  be 
useless,"  remarks  Adams,  "to  attempt  to  particu- 
larize all  the  species  to  which  this  term  was  applied, 
more  especially  as  some  of  them  are  treated  under 
other  heads.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  Spren 
gel  refers  the  poda  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Rosa 
lutea,  Ualech.,  and  R.  arvensis.  Stackhouse  marks 
the  pbdov  £iKoai<t>vXXov  as  the  Rosa  cinnamomea, 
and  the  fiodov  iKaTovrd<j>vXXov  as  the  Rosa  centifo 
lia."* 

*RHCEA  or  RHOA  (f>oid,  /Sod),  the  Punica 
granatum,  or  Pomegranate-tree.  The  flowers  ol 
the  cultivated  pomegranate  are  called  kvtivoi, 
those  of  the  wild  fiaXavaria.  The  bark  or  rind  of 
the  fruit  was  called  oidwv  by  the  Greeks,  and  mali- 
corium  by  the  Romans.' 

♦RHOMBUS  (t>6(i6oc),  a  species  offish,  the  Brill 
or  Pearl,  Pleuronectes  Rhombus,  L.  "  But,"  as  Ad- 
ams remarks,  "  since  the  common  turbot,  or  Pleu- 
ronectes maximus,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  may 
have  applied  this  name  to  it  also."6 

♦RHUS  (pave),  the  Rhus  coriaria,  or  elm-leaved 
Sumach.  In  Cyprus,  according  to  Sibthorp,  the 
Rhus  coriaria  retains  its  ancient  name  of  oovc .  The 
powdered  fruit  is  sprinkled  upon  the  meat  as  season 
ing.' 

♦RHYTA  (fort)),  the  Ruta  graveolens,  or  common 
Rue.9 

RHYTON  (pvrov),  a  drinking-horn  (icepac),  by 
which  name  it  was  originally  called,  is  said  by 
Athenams9  to  have  been  first  made  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus ;  but  it  is  even  mentioned  in  Demos- 
thenes,10 as  Athenaeus  himself  also  remarks.  The 
oldest  and  original  form  of  this  drinking-horn  was 
probably  the  horn  of  the  ox,  but  one  end  of  it  was 
afterward  ornamented  with  the  heads  of  various 
animals  and  birds.  We  frequently  find  representa- 
tions of  the  frvrov  on  ancient  vases  depicting  sym- 
posia. (See  woodcut,  p.  326.)  Several  specimens 
of  these  drinking-horns  have  also  been  discovered 
at  Pompeii :"  two  of  these  are  given  in  the  following 
cut. 

The  ()vtov  had  a  small  opening  at  the  bottom, 
which  the  person  -"'ho  drank  put  into  his  mouth, 
and  allowed  the  wme  to  run  in;  hence  it  derived 
its  name  'uvofiaadat  'nrd  rrjc  /Mrjewf12).  We  see 
persons  using  the  ij-   -k  in  this  way  in  ancient 


1  (Schdmann,  De  Comit.,  108.— Mrier,  Att.  Proc.,  209.)— 2 
(Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  15,  <fcc— De  Part  Anun.,  iv.,  12  —  Athen. 
vn.— Oppian,  Hal.,  i.— Plin.,  H.  N.,xxni.,  11.— Adams,  Append, 
s.  v.)— 3.  (Agalhar.  ap.  Phot.— Strabo,  xvi.— Oppian,  Cyn.,  ii.. 
551.  —  .ffilian,  N.  A.,  xvii.,  44.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4 
(Theophr.,  II.  P,  i.,  15,  &c.  —  Dioscor.,  i.,  130. —  Galen,  D» 
Simpl.,  viii. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xi.,  588.— 
— Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  2. —  Dioscor.,  iv.,  151. — Adams,  Append., 
s.  v.)  —  6.  (Xenoc.  et  Galen,  De  al.  —  ^lian,  N.  A.,  riv.  S.- 
Adams, Append.,  3.  v.) — 7.  (Theophr.,  iii.,  18.— Diosco-.,  i .  47 
— Galen,  De  Simp.  viii. — Adams.  Append  , s.  v.)— 8.  (Nicand. 
Alex.,  306.— Adams.  Append.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (xi.,  p.  497,  A.)  -10.  (i 
Mid.,  p.  565,  29.)— 11.  (Museo  Borbonico,  vol.  v-  14.  t.  J0.\ 
12  (Athen.,  xi.,  p.  497,  e.) 
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u  itings.  Martial'  speaks  of  it  under  the  name 
:>  Zhylium.1 

RHYTROS  (/rvrpoc),  a  plant,  which  many  ol  the 
30  lmentators  on  Theophrastus,  &c,  and  Spren- 
gel  and  Stackhouse  among  the  rest,  conclude  to 
ha'  'e  been  the  Echinops,  L.  "  But,"  as  Schneider 
remarks,  "  it  is  better,  with  Bauhin,  to  admit  our 
ignorance  of  it,  than  indulge  in  unfounded  conjec- 
tures."4 

RICA.    (Vid.  Flam  ex.  p.  446.) 

RICI'NIUM,  RECI'NIUM,  or  RECINUS,  an  arti- 
cle of  dress.  The  name  was,  according  to  Festus,5 
applied  to  any  dress  consisting  of  a  square  piece  of 
cloth.  It  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,*  and  the  ancient  commentators,  according 
to  Festus,  explained  the  word  there  as  a  toga  for 
women  (if  the  reading  ver  togam  be  right  instead 
of  virilem  togam),  with  a  purple  stripe  in  front. 
That  it  was  an  article  of  female  dress,  and  more 
especially  a  small  and  short  kind  of  pallium,  is 
stated  by  Nonius,'  on  the  authority  of  Varro.  It 
was  worn  in  grief  and  mourning,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  one  half  of  it  was  thrown  back,'1  whence 
the  ancient  grammarians  derive  the  word  from  reji- 
ztrt,  although  it  is  manifestly  a  derivative  from 
rii-a,  which  was  a  covering  of  the  head  used  by  fe- 
males.* The  grammarians  appear  themselves  to 
have  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  ricinium;  but,  after 
careful  examination  of  the  passages  above  referred 
to,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  mantle,  with 
a  sort  of  cowl  attached  to  it,  in  order  to  cover  the 
head.  It  was  also  worn  by  mimes  upon  the  stage 
and  the  mavortium,  mavorte,  or  mavors  ol  later 
times,  was  thought  to  be  only  another  name  for 
what  had  formerly  been  called  ricinium. 

RI.N'CiS  (iaKTvXia,  annuli).  Every  freeman  in 
Greece  appears  to  have  used  a  ring ;  and,  at  least 
in  the  earlier  times,  not  as  an  ornament,  but  as  an 
article  for  use,  as  the  ring  always  served  as  a  seal. 
How  ancient  the  custom  of  wearing  rings  among 
the  Greeks  was  cannot  he  ascertained,  though  it  is 
certain,  as  even  Pliny  1  observes,  that  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  there  are  no  traces  of  it.  In  works  of 
fiction,  however,  and  those  legends  in  which  the 
customs  of  later  ages  are  mixed  up  with  those  of 
the  earliest  times,  we  rind  the  most  ancient  heroes 
described  as  wearing  rings."  But  it  a  highly  prob- 
able that  the  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece  from  Asia,  where  it  appears  to 
have  been  almost  universal.11  In  the  tune  of  Solon, 
seal-rings  (aopayu'itc),  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
counterfeiting  them,  appears  to  have  been  rather 
common,  lor  Diogenes  Laeriius"  speaks  of  a  law 
of  Solon  winch  forbade  the  artists  to  keep  the  form 
jf  a  seal  (aypayic)  which  he  had  sold.  (Instances 
if  counterfeited  seals  are  given  in  Becker's  Clian- 
kin.lt)    Whether,  however,  it  was  customary,  as 

1  ,  Pitt,  d'  Ercolano,  r.t  t.  46. — Zahn,  Ornain.  unii  Wandgem., 
r.90.)  — 2.  (ii.,  35.)— 3.  (Barker,  Chanklea,  j.,  p.  5*15.)— 4. 

Theonhr.,  H.  P.,  ri  ,  4.— Adama,  Append.,  «.  v.)— 5.  (a.  v.)— A. 
(Cie.,  DeLegg..n  ,23.)-"  fnv.,  33.)— 8.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat., 
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early  as  he  time  of  Solon,  to  v,eai  lings  wiu 
precious  s.  ones  on  which  the  figures  were  engraved, 
may  justly  be  doubted ;  and  it  is  much  more  proba 
hie  that  at  that  time  the  figures  were  cut  in  tnt 
metal  of  the  ring  itself,  a  custom  which  was  nev 
er  abandoned  altogether.  Rings  without  precious 
stones  were  called  iipi]<poi,  the  name  of  the  gem 
being  4>rj<<>oc  or  a<f>payi<;.1  In  later  times  rings  were 
worn  more  as  ornaments  than  as  articles  for  use, 
and  persons  now  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  o  ie, 
bu,*  ~ore  two,  three,  or  even  more  rings ;  and  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  those  who  regularly  loaded 
their  hands  with  rings.3  Greek  women  likewise  used 
to  wear  rings,  but  not  so  frequently  as  men ;  the 
rings  of  women  also  appear  to  have  been  less  costly 
than  those  of  men,  for  some  are  mentioned  which 
were  made  of  amber,  ivory,  dec.'  Rings  were 
mostly  worn  on  the  fourth  finger  {irapupeooc*). 
The  Lacedajmonians  are  said  to  have  used  iron 
rings  at  all  times.4  With  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Sparta,  the  law  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  at- 
tempted, in  any  Greek  state,  to  counteract  the  trreat 
partiality  for  this  luxury;  and  nowhere  in  Greece 
does  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring  appear  to 
have  been  confined  to  a  particular  order  or  class  ot 
citizens. 

The  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  believed  to 
have  been  introduced  at  Rome  by  the  Sabines,  who 
were  described  in  the  early  legends  as  wearing 
golden  rings  with  precious  stones  (gemmati  annuli) 
of  great  beauty.'  Florus*  states  that  it  was  in- 
troduced from  Etruria  in  the  reign  of  Tarquiniua 
Pnscus,  and  Pliny9  derives  it  from  Greece.  The 
fact  that  among  the  statues  of  the  Roman  kings  ir. 
the  Capitol,  two,  Nuina  and  Servius  Tullius,  were 
represented  with  rings,  can  scarcely  be  adduced  as 
an  argument  for  their  early  use,  as  later  artists 
would  naturally  represent  the  kings  with  such  en- 
signs as  were  customary  for  the  highest  magistrates 
in  later  tunes.  But,  at  whatever  time  rings  may 
have  become  customary  at  Rome,  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  at  first  they  were  always  of  iron  ;  thai 
they  were  destined  for  the  same  purpose  as  in 
Greece,  namely,  to  be  used  as  seals  ;  and  that  every 
free  Roman  had  a  right  to  use  such  a  ring.  This 
iron  ring  was  used  down  to  the  last  period  of  the 
Republic  by  such  men  af  '9ved  the  simplicity  of  the 
good  old  times.  iMarius  wore  an  iron  ring  in  his 
triumph  over  Jugurtha,  and  several  noble  families 
adhered  to  the  ancient  custom,  and  never  wore 
golden  ones.* 

When  senators,  in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic, 
were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  a  foreign  state,  they 
wore,  during  the  time  of  their  mission,  golden  rings, 
!  which  they  received  from  the  slate,  and  which  were, 
|  perhaps,  adorned  with  some  symbolic  representa- 
I  lion  of  the  Republic,  and  might  serve  as  a  state- 
seal.  Hut  ambassadors  used  their  rings  only  in 
i  public ;  in  private  they  used  their  iron  ones.10  In 
the  course  of  nine  it  became  customary  for  all  the 
senators,  chief  magistrates,  and  at  last  lor  the 
equitea  also,  to  wear  a  golden  seal-ring  "  This 
right  Of  wearing  a  golden  ring,  which  was  subse- 
quently called  the  jus  annuli  aura,  or  the  tux  annu- 
lorum,  remained  for  several  centimes  ;il  Rome  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  senators,  magistrates,  and 
cquites,  while  all  other  persons  continued  to  use 
iron  ones."  Magistrates  and  governors  01  provin- 
ces seem  to  have  bad  the  right  of  conferring  upoo 

1.  'Artemid.,  Oneirocnt.,  n.,  5.  —3.  (Plat.,  Hipp.  Mia.,  p 
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I.e.)  — 4.  (Plui.,  Symp.  Fragm..  lib.  ir.  —  Gell.,  i.,  10.)— 8 
(Plin.,  II.  N.,  xhtml,  4.)— fl  (1-iv.,  II.— Dirajn  n.,  38.1—7 
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mferior  officers,  or  such  persons  as  had  distinguish- 
ed themselves,  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  golden 
ring.  Verres  thus  presented  his  secretary  with  a 
golden  ring  in  the  assembly  at  Syracuse  1  During 
the  Empire,  the  right  of  granting  the  annulus  au- 
leus  belonged  to  the  emperors,  and  some  of  them 
were  not  very  scrupulous  in  conferring  this  privi- 
lege. Augustus  gave  it  to  Mcna,  a  freedman,  and  to 
Antoninus  Musa,  a  physician.3  In  A.D.  22  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius  ordained  that  the  golden  ring  should 
only  be  worn  by  those  ingenui  whose  fathers  and 
grandfathers  had  had  a  property  of  400,000  sester- 
tia,  and  not  by  any  freedman  or  slave.3  But  this 
restriction  was  of  little  avail,  and  the  ambition  for 
the  annulus  aureus  became  greater  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.*  The  emperors  Severus  and  Aurelian 
conferred  the  right  of  wearing  golden  rings  upon 
all  Roman  soldiers  ;*  and  Justinian  at  length  al- 
lowed all  the  citizens  of  the  Empire,  whether  in- 
genui or  libertini,  to  wear  such  rings. 

The  status  of  a  person  who  had  received  the  jus 
annuli  appears  to  have  differed  at  different  times. 
During  the  Republic  and  the  early  part  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  jus  annuli  seems  to  have  made  a  person 
ingenuus  (if  he  was  a  libertus),  and  to  have  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  eques,  provided  he  had  the  re- 
quisite equestrian  census,6  and  it  was  probably 
never  granted  to  any  one  who  did  not  possess  this 
sensus.  Those  who  lost  their  property,  or  were 
found  guilty  of  criminal  offences,  lost  the  jus  annu- 
li.' Afterward,  especially  from  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, the  privilege  was  bestowed  upon  a  great  many 
freedmen,  and  such  persons  as  did  not  possess  the 
equestrian  census,  who  therefore,  for  this  reason 
alone,  could  not  become  equites;  nay,  the  jus  an- 
nuli, at  this  late  period,  did  not  even  raise  a  freed- 
man to  the  station  of  ingenuus :  he  only  became, 
as  it  were,  a  half  ingenuus  (quasi  ingenuus),  that 
is,  he  was  entitled  to  hold  a  public  office,  and  might 
at  any  future  time  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  eques.8 
The  lex  Visellia9  punished  those  freedmen  who 
sued  for  a  public  office  without  having  the  jus  an- 
nuli aurei.  In  many  cases  a  libertus  might,  through 
the  jus  annuli,  become  an  eques  if  he  had  the  re- 
quisite census,  and  the  princeps  allowed  it ;  but  the 
annulus  itself  no  longer  included  this  honour.  This 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  annulus  appears 
to  be  clear,  also,  from  the  fact  that  women  received 
the  jus  annuli,10  and  that  Alexander  Severus,  though 
he  allowed  all  his  soldiers  to  wear  the  golden  ring, 
yet  did  not  admit  any  freedmen  among  the  equites.11 
The  condition  of  a  libertus  who  had  received  the 
jus  annuli  was  in  the  main  as  follows :  Hadrian 
had  laid  down  the  general  maxim  that  he  should  be 
regarded  as  an  ingenuus  salvo  jure  patroni.1*  The 
patronus  had  also  to  give  his  consent  to  his  freedman 
accepting  the  jus  annuli,  and  Commodus  took  the 
annulus  away  from  those  who  had  received  it  with- 
out this  consent."  Hence  a  libertus  with  the  an- 
nulus might  be  tortured  if,  e.  g.,  his  patron  died  an 
unnatural  death,  as,  in  case  of  such  a  libertus  dying, 
his  patron  might  succeed  to  his  property.  The 
freedman  had  thus,  during  his  lifetime,  only  an  im- 
*go  libertatis ;  he  was  a  quasi  ingenuus,  but  had  not 
the  status  of  an  ingenuus,14  and  he  died  quasi  liber- 
tus. In  the  reign  of  Justinian  these  distinctions 
were  done  away  with.    Isidorus15  is  probably  allu- 

1  (Cie.,  o.  Verr.,  iii.,  76,  80;  ad  Fam.,  x.,  32.— Suet.,  Jul., 
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ding  to  the  period  preceding  the  reign  of  Justinian 
when  he  says  that  freemen  wore  golden,  freedmen 
silver,  and  slaves  iron  rings. 

The  practical  purposes  for  which  rings,  or,  rather, 
the  figures  engraved  upon  them,  were  used  at  al 
times,  were  the  same  as  those  for  which  we  ust 
our  seals.  Besides  this,  however,  persons,  whet 
they  left  their  houses,  used  to  seal  up  such  parts  as 
contained  stores  or  valuable  things,  in  order  to  se- 
cure them  from  thieves,  especially  slaves.1  The 
ring  of  a  Roman  emperor  was  a  kind  of  state-seal, 
and  the  emperor  sometimes  allowed  the  use  ot 
it  to  such  persons  as  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as 
his  representatives.*  The  keeping  of  the  imperial 
seal-ring  was  intrusted  to  an  especial  officer  (cura 
annuli3).  The  signs  engraved  upon  rings  were  very 
various,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  specimens  still 
extant :  they  were  portraits  of  ancestors  or  friends, 
subjects  connected  with  the  mythology  or  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  ;  and  in  many  cases  a  person  had 
engraved  upon  his  seal  symbolical  allusions  to  the 
real  or  mythical  history  of  his  family.*  Sulla  thus 
wore  a  ring  with  a  gem,  on  which  Jugurtha  was 
represented  at  the  moment  he  was  made  prisoner.* 
Pompey  used  a  ring  on  which  three  trophies  were 
represented,'  and  Augustus  at  first  sealed  with  a 
sphinx,  afterward  with  a  portrait  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  at  last  with  his  own  portrait,  which  was 
subsequently  done  by  several  emperors.'  The  prin- 
cipal value  of  a  ring  consisted  in  the  gem  framed  in 
it,  or,  rather,  in  the  workmanship  of  the  engraver. 
The  stone  most  frequently  used  was  the  onyx  (aap- 
<5<jvof,  oapdovvZ),  on  account  of  its  various  colours, 
of  which  the  artists  made  the  most  skilful  use.  In 
the  art  of  engraving  figures  upon  gems,  the  ancients, 
in  point  of  beauty  and  executicn,  far  surpass  every- 
thing in  this  department  that  modern  times  can 
boast  of.  The  ring  itself  (o<f>evd6vn),  in  which  the 
gem  was  framed,  was  likewise,  in  many  cases,  .  f 
beautiful  workmanship.  The  part  of  the  ring  which 
contained  the  gem  was  called  pala.  (Vid.  Pala.) 
In  Greece  we  find  that  some  persons  fond  of  show 
used  to  wear  hollow  rings,  the  inside  oi  which  was 
filled  up  with  a  less  valuable  substance  ' 

With  the  increasing  love  of  luxury  and  show,  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  covered  their  fin- 
gers with  rings.  Some  persons  also  wore  rings  of 
immoderate  size,  and  others  used  different  rings  foi 
summer  and  winter.' 

Much  superstition  appears  to  have  been  connect- 
ed with  rings  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  more  mod- 
ern times  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in 
the  East  and  in  Greece  more  than  at  Rome.  Some 
persons  made  it  a  lucrative  trade  to  sell  rings  which 
were  believed  to  possess  magic  powers,  and  to  pre- 
serve those  who  wore  them  from  external  dangers. 
Such  persons  are  Eudaraus  in  Aristophanes,1'  and 
Phertatus  in  Antiphanes.11  These  rings  were  for 
the  most  part  worn  by  the  lower  classes,  and  then 
not  of  costly  material,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
price  (one  drachma)  in  the  two  instances  referred  to. 
There  are  several  celebrated  rings  with  magic  pow- 
ers mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  as  that  of 
Gyges,  which  he  found  in  a  grave,12  that  of  Chari- 
cleia,13  and  the  iron  ring  of  Eucrates.1* 

1.  (Plat.,  De  Legg.,  xii.,  p.  954.— Aristoph.,  Theamoph.,  414, 
&c— Plaut.,  Cas.,  ii.,  1,  1.— Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xvi.,  26. — De  Or.  ii., 
61.—  Mart.,  ix.,  88.)— 2.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ixvi.,2.)— 3.  (Just.,  Hilt., 
xliii.,5.)— 4.  (Cic.  in  Cat.,  iii.,5.~Val.  Max.,  iii.,  5, 1.— C  <!.,  De 
Fin.,  v.,  I. —Suet.,  Tib.,  58.  63.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  7,  <fce.)— 9 
(Plm.,  H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  4.— Plut.,  Mar.,  10.)— 6.  (Dion  Cte».,  tfS; . 
18.)— 7.  (Plin.,H.  N., xxxvii  ,4.— Suet.,  Octav.,  50.— Dion  Ca»»  , 
Ii.,  3.— Spartian.,  Hadr.,  26.)— 8.  (Artemid.,  1.  c.)— 9.  (Quintil., 
xi.,  3.— Juv.,  i.,  28.— Mart.,  xi.,  59  ;  xiv.,  123.)— 10.  (Plut.,  883, 
with  the  schol.)— 11.  (ap.  Athen.,  iii.,  p.  123.)— 12.  (Plat,  D* 
Republ.,  ii.,  p.  359,  &c— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  4.)— 13.  (Heliod., 
jEth.,  iv.,  8.) — 14.  (Lucian,  Philop.,  17. — Compare  Becker,  Char 
ikies,  ii.,  p.  398,  <5cc. — Kirchmann,  De  Annulis,  Sleevig.,  18ST 
— P.  Burrmann.  De  Jure  Annulonim,  Ultraject    1734  > 


ROGATIONES  LICINLfc. 


ROSTRA. 


KOBIGA'LIA,  a  publit  festival  in  honour  of  the 
god  Robigus,  to  preserve  the  fields  from  mildew,  is 
saidtohave  been  instituted  by  Numa,  and  was  cele- 
brated a.  d.  VII.,  Kal  Mau  (April  25th).'  The  sacri- 
fices ofFered  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  the  entrails 
of  a  dog  and  a  sheep,  accompanied  with  frankin- 
cense and  wine  :  a  prayer  was  presented  by  a  fla- 
men  in  the  grove  cf  the  ancient  deity,  whom  Ovid 
and  Columella  make  a  goddess.1  A  god  Robigus 
Of  8  gn.iaess  Robigo  is  a  mere  invention  from  the 
name  of  this  festival,  for  the  Romans  paid  no  divine 
honors  to  evil  deities.5 

♦K'-JUR,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Oak.  (Vid. 

QOERCUS.) 

ROGATIO.    (  Vid.  Lex,  p.  580.) 

ROGATIO'NES  LICI'NLE.  In  the  year  B.C. 
375,  C.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius,  being  elected 
two  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  promulgated  various  roga- 
tiones,  the  object  of  which  was  to  weaken  the  pow- 
er of  the  patricians  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  plebs. 
One  rogatio  related  to  the  debts  with  which  the 
plebs  was  encumbered  ;*  and  it  provided  that  all  the 
money  which  had  been  paid  as  interest  should  be 
deducted  from  the  principal  sum,  and  the  remainder 
should  be  paid  in  three  years  by  equal  payments. 
The  second  related  to  the  ager  publicus,  and  enact- 
2d  tnat  no  person  should  occupy  (possideret)  more 
than  500  jugera.  The  third  was  to  the  effect  that 
no  more  tribuni  militum  should  be  elected,  but 
that  consuls  should  be  elected,  and  one  of  them 
should  be  a  plebeian.  The  patricians  prevented 
these  rogationes  from  being  carried  by  inducing  the 
other  tribunes  to  oppose  their  intercessio.  C.  Licin 
ius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius  retaliated  in  the  same 
way,  and  would  not  allow  any  comitia  to  be  held 
except  those  for  the  election  of  xdiles  and  tribuni 
plebis.  They  were  also  re-elected  tribuni  plebis, 
and  they  persevered  for  five  years  in  preventing  the 
election  of  any  curule  magistratus 

In  the  year  368,  the  two  tribunes  were  still  elect- 
jd,  for  the  eighth  time,  and  they  felt  their  power  in- 
creasing with  the  diminution  of  the  opposition  of 
their  colleagues,  and  by  having  the  aid  of  one  of 
the  tribuni  militum,  M.  Fabius,  the  father-in-law  of 
C.  Licinius  Stolo.  After  violent  agitation,  a  new 
rogatio  was  promulgated  to  the  effect  that,  instead 
of  duumviri  saens  faciundis,  decemviri  should  be 
elected,  and  that  half  of  them  should  be  plebeians. 
In  the  year  B.C.  366,  when  Licinius  and  Sextius 
had  been  elected  tribuni  for  the  tenth  time,  the  law 
was  passed  as  to  the  decemviri,  and  five  plebeians 
and  five  patricians  were  elected,  a  measure  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  plebeians  participating  in 
the  honours  of  the  consulship.  The  rogationes  of 
Licinius  were  finally  carried,  and  in  the  year  B.C. 
365  L.  Sextius  was  elected  consul,  being  the  first 
plebeian  who  attained  that  dignity.  The  patricians 
were  compensated  for  their  loss  of  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  consulship  by  the  creation  of  the  office 
of  curule  aedile  and  of  praetor. 

The  law  as  to  the  settlement  between  debtor  and 
creditor  was,  if  Livy's  text  is  to  be  literally  under- 
stood, an  invasion  of  the  established  rights  of  prop 
erty.  Niebnhr's  explanation  of  this  law  is  contained 
m  his  third  volume,  p  23,  &c. 

Besides  the  limitation  fixed  by  the  sejond  lex  to 
the  number  cf  jugera  which  an  individual  might 
possess  in  the  public  land,  it  declared  that  no  indi- 
vidual should  have  above  100  large  and  500  smaller 
animals  on  the  public  pastures.  Licinius  was  the 
first  who  fell  under  the  penalties  ot  his  own  law 
The  statement  is  that  "  he,  together  with  his  si-n. 


1  (Pliir,  H  N.,  inn.  29,  i.  89.— Varro,  D«  R.-  Ru«t.,  I.,  i., 
a  90,  ftd  flip.  —  I.m.  I. in?..  »i  ,  Id,  ed.  Mullnr  —  Fnlui,  a.  r.)— 
1  (0»d,  Fait,  iv.,  907-943. — Colnm.,  I.,  MS  )— J.  (HartunK, 
9m  R-  'ijior  »<i  Rrtmer  u    p  IIS  )— I   (I,It  ,  it) 


possessed  a  thousa/id  jugera  of  the  ager  'publicusj 
and,  by  emancipating  his  son,  had  acted  in  fraud  ol 
the  law."1  From  this  story  it  appears  that  tl  e  pie 
beians  could  now  possess  the  public  iand,  a  right 
which  they  may  have  acquired  by  the  law  of  Licin- 
ius ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  on  c'.ic  matter.  The 
story  is  told  also  by  Columella,'  Fl'iiy,1  and  Valt- 
rius  Maximus.4  The  last  wn'e~.  not  understand 
ing  what  he  was  recording,  .»<) jt,  that,  in  order  tc 
conceal  his  violation  of  the  Iw,  Licinius  emanci- 
pated pari  of  the  land  to  h;,?.  sun.  The  facts,  a? 
stated  by  Livy,  are  not  pu'.  in  the  clearest  light 
The  son,  when  emancipates,  would  be  as  much  en- 
titled to  possess  500  jugera  as  the  father,  and  if  he 
bona  fide  possessed  that  quantity  of  the  ager  pubh 
cus,  there  was  no  fraud  on  the  law.  From  the  ex 
pression  of  Pliny  (substituta  filn  persona),  the  fraud 
appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  emancipation  of 
his  son  being  effected  solely  that  he  might  in  his 
own  name  possess  500  jugera,  write  his  father  had 
the  actual  enjoyment.  But  ths  details  of  this  lex 
are  too  imperfectly  known  to  ew'jle  m  to  give  more 
than  a  probable  solution  of  the  mat'.'  As  the  ob- 
ject of  the  lex  was  to  diminish  th(.  ./ossessiones  of 
the  patricians,  it  may  be  7-°junie(  that  the  surplus 
land  thus  arising  was  distributed  (assignatus)  among 
the  plebeians,  who  otherv  ije  would  have  gained  no- 
thing by  the  change;  ard  such  a  distribution  of 
land  is  stated  to  have  Leen  part  of  the  lex  of  Li- 
cinius by  Varro5  and  Cilumella.4 

According  to  Livy  '  the  rogatio  de  decemvina 
sacroruin  was  carried  first  B.C.  366.  The  three 
other  rogationes  were  included  in  one  lex,  whie*» 
was  a  lex  Satura.' 

Besides  the  passages  referred  to,  the  reader  may 
see  Niehuhr,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1-36,  for  his  view  of  the 
Licinian  rogations ;  and  Gottling,  Gcschickte  det 
Rom.  Staatsver/assung,  p.  354,  and  the  note  on  the 
corrupt  passage  of  Varro  {De  Re  Rust ,  i.,  2) 

ROGATORIES.    (Vid.  Dikibitores.) 

ROGUS     (Vid  Funus,  p  460.) 

ROMPHEA.    {Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

RORA'RII,  a  class  of  light-armed  Roman  sol- 
diers. According  to  Niebuhr,'  rorarii  must  origin- 
ally have  been  the  name  for  slingers,  who  were 
taken  from  the  fifth  class  of  the  Servian  census.  The 
grammarians,  probably  with  justice,  derive  the  word 
from  ros  and  rorare,  as  their  attacks  upon  the  ene- 
my with  their  slings  and  stones  were  regarded  as  a 
prelude  to  the  real  battle,  in  the  same  manner  that 
rores  or  solitary  drops  of  rain  precede  a  heavy 
shower.  The  literal  translation  of  rorarii,  there- 
fore, would  be  drippers  or  sprinklers  10  In  late' 
times,  and  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Plautus,  the 
name  was  applied  to  the  light-armed  hastati ;"  and 
as  this  latter  name  supplanted  that  of  rorarii,  who, 
according  to  the  later  constitution  of  the  army,  no 
longer  existed  in  it  in  their  original  capacity,  the 
rorarii  are  not  inenl  ined  in  later  times.  (Compare 
Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

•ROSA,  the  Rose.    (  Vid.  Rhooon.) 

•ROSMARINUS.    (Vid.  Libanotib.) 

ROSTRA,  or  The  Beaks,  was  the  name  applied 
to  the  stage  (suggcsius)  in  the  Forum  from  which 
the  orators  addressed  the  people.  This  stage  was 
originally  called  templum,1*  because  it  was  consecra- 
ted by  the  augurs,  but  obtained  its  name  of  rostra  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  Latin  war,  when  it  was 
adorned  with  the  beaks  (rostra)  of  the  ships  of  the 
Annates.1*    The  Greeks  also  mutilated  galleys  id 

'..  (Liv.,  til,  I6.J-3.  (i.,  3.)— 3.  (II.  N.,  xTiii.3.)- 4. 
«.  »  3.)- -5.  <Dn  Rr  Rimt.,  i..  2.)-fl.  (i.,  3.1  —  7.  <»i..  42.1  —  8 
(!.;».,  til,  20.  —  Dion  ('»«.,  Frnir,  33.)— 9.  (Hilt,  of  Runm,  ill. 
p.  117.)— 10.  (Vurr..,  IV  Ling.  Cat.,  vi..  p.  94,  id.  Dip.— Futua 
>.  t  Riirnnm.i— II.  (Plnut.  in  Fn«olun»  ID.  Vurr.,  1  c  —  I  it 
»ni.,8,  9.1— 12  (Lit.,  n..  M.I— II  II.it. .  rift.,  14  — Flor  ,  1  it 
-Flin..  II.  N  .  x»it„  5.  •  II.) 
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KUDENS. 


ttJTRUM 


tne  same  way  for  the  purpose  of  trophies  :  this  was 
called  by  them  anpuTijpidZeiv.    (Vid.  Acrotericm.) 

The  rostra  lay  between  the  comitium  or  place  of 
meeting  for  the  curies,  and  the  Forum  or  place  of 
meeting  for  the  tribes,  so  hat  the  speaker  might, 
turn  either  to  the  one  or  tne  other ;  but,  down  to 
the  time  of  Caius  Gracchus,  even  the  tribunes,  in 
speaking,  used  to  front  the  comitium  ;  he  first  turn- 
ed his  back  to  it,  and  spoke  with  his  face  towards 
'.be  Forum.1  The  form  of  the  rostra  has  been  well 
lescribed  by  Niebuhr3  and  Bunsen  :3  the  latter  sup- 
poses "that  it  was  a  circular  building,  raised  on 
arches,  with  a  stand  or  platform  on  the  top  bordered 
by  a  parapet,  the  access  to  it  being  by  two  flights 
of  steps,  one  on  each  side.  It  fronted  towards  the 
comitium,  and  the  rostra  were  affixed  to  the  front 
of  it,  just  under  the  arches.  Its  form  has  been,  in 
all  the  main  points,  preserved  in  the  ambones,  or 
circular  pulpits  of  the  most  ancient  churches, 
which  also  had  two  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to 
'hem,  one  on  the  east  side,  by  which  the  preacher 
ascended,  and  another  on  the  west  side  for  his  de- 
scent. Specimens  of  these  old  churches  are  still  to 
be  seen  at  Rome  in  the  churches  of  St.  Clement 
and  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  mure."  The  speaker  was 
thus  enabled  to  walk  to  and  fro  while  addressing 
his  audience. 

The  suggestus  or  rostra  was  transferred  by  Julius 
Caesar  to  a  corner  of  the  Forum,  but  the  spot  where 
the  ancient  rostra  had  stood  still  continued  to  be 
called  Koftra  Vetera,  while  the  other  was  called 
Rostra  Nova  or  Rostra  Julia*  Both  the  rostra  con- 
tained statues  of  illustrious  men  ;4  the  new  rostra 
contained  equestrian  statues  of  Sulla,  Pompey,  J. 
Caesar,  and  Augustus.6  Niebuhr7  discovered  the 
new  rostra  ii>  the  long  wall  that  runs  in  an  angle 
towards  the  three  columns,  which  have  for  a  very 
long  time  borne  the  name  of  Jupiter  Stator,  but 
which  belong  to  the  Curia  Julia.  The  substance 
of  the  new  rostra  consists  of  bricks  and  casting- 
work,  but  it  was,  of  course,  cased  with  marble  :  the 
lid  rostra  Niebuhr  supposes  were  constructed  en- 
tirely of  peperino 

The  following  cut  contains  representations  of  the 
rostra  from  Roman  coins,  but  they  give  little  idea 
of  their  form :  the  one  on  the  left  hand  is  from  a 
denarius  of  the  Lollia  Gens,  and  is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  old  rostra,  and  the  one  on  the  right  is 
from  a  denarius  of  the  Sulpicia  Gens,  and  supposed 
to  represent  the  new  rostra  9 


ROSTRA'TA  COLUMNA.  (Vid.  Columna,  p. 
390  ) 

ROSTRA'TA  CORO'NA.  ( Vid.  Corona,  p  310  ) 

ROSTRUM.    ( Vid.  Ships.) 

ROTA.    (Vid.  Currus,  p.  331.) 

♦RUBE'TA.    (Vid.  Phrynos.) 

RU'BRIA  LEX.    ( Vid.  Lex,  p.  585.) 

•RUBRI'CA.    (Vid.  Miltos.) 

RUDENS  (ko)  jc,  dim.  naXuSiov*),  any  rope  used 


1  (Niebuhr,  Hi«t.  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  426,  note  990.)  —  2.  (in.,  p. 
166,  n.  268.)— 3.  (Quoted  by  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii..  p.  164.) 
—4.  (Ascon.  in  Cic,  Mil.,  v  12,  p.  43,  ed.  Orelli.— Dion  Cans., 
riiii.,  49;  lvi.,  34.— Suet.,  Octav.,  100.)— 5.  (Cic,  Philip.,  ii., 
61.)— 6.  (Patere.,ii.,61.)— 7.  (1.  c.)— 8.  (Spanheim,  De  Prsst 
tt  Usu  Numism.,  ii.,  p.  191.)— 9  (Synes.,  Epist.,  4,  p  28.  ed. 
Dai  .  1605.) 
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to  move  or  fix  the  mast  or  sad  of  a  vessel,1  nuue 
especially  :  I.  The  ropes  used  to  elevate  or  depress 
the  mast,  and  to  keep  it  firm  and  steady  when  ele- 
vated, were  called  rudentes,  in  Greek  TrpoTapoi* 
These  ropes  extended  from  the  higher  part  of  the 
mast  towards  the  prow  in  one  direction,  and  tht 
stern  in  the  other.  (Vid.  woodcut,  p.  62.)  II. 
Those  used  to  raise  or  lower  the  yard.  (  Vid.  An- 
tenna.)3 According  to  the  ancient  scholia,  these 
ropes  are  the  koIoi  mentioned  in  Od.,  v.,  260  III 
Those  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  sail  at  its  two 
corners,  and  therefore  called  nodec*  Before  setting 
sail,  these  ropes,  which  our  seamen  call  the  sheets, 
would  lie  in  a  coil  or  bundle.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  depart,  the  first  thing  was  to  unrol  or  untie  them 
(excutere5),  the  next  to  adjust  them  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind  and  the  aim  of  the  voyage.* 
With  a  view  to  fill  the  sail  and  make  it  expose  the 
largest  surface,  they  were  let  out,  which  was  called 
immittere  or  laxare  7  "  Laxate  rudentes"  among  the 
Romans8  was  equivalent  to  "  Ease  the  sheets"  with 
us.  IV.  Those  used  in  towing  (nXovc  into  kuAw), 
as  when  the  oars  became  useless  in  consequence  of 
the  proximity  of  the  shore9  (napoXnoc ). 

In  a  more  extended  sense,  the  terms  rudens  and 
/caAuf  were  applied  to  ropes  of  any  description.10 
In  the  comedy  of  Plautus11  it  is  applied  to  the  rope 
with  which  a  fisherman  drags  his  net. 

RUDERA'TIO.    (  Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  519  1 

RUDIA'RII.    (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 

RUDIS.    (  Vid  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 

RUNCI'NA  (pvaaw),  a  Plane.13 

The  plane,  which  is  delineated  among  joineio 
tools  (bistrumen.  Fabr.  Tignar.)  in  the  woodcut  at 
f .  664,  showing  the  stock  with  two  holes  for  the 
hands,  and  the  iron  (#0j?13)  very  long,  but  inclined  as 
in  our  planes,  seems  to  be  of  that  narrow  kini 
which  is  adapted  to  make  grooves,  rebates,  or  beads 
The  square  hole  in  the  right  side  of  the  stock  seemi 
intended  for  the  passage  of  the  shavings  (ramenta) 
It  is  certain  that  the  shavings  of  firwood,  produce* 
by  such  a  plane  as  that  here  exhibited,  would  pre 
cisely  answer  to  Pliny's  description  of  them,  liken 
ing  thein  to  curls  of  human  hair  and  to  the  tendrils 
of  the  vine.14  The  Latin  and  Greek  names  for  this 
instrument  gave  origin  to  the  corresponding  tran- 
sitive verbs  runcino  and  fivnavdu),  meaning  to  plane.11 
They  seem  to  be  allied  etymo'ogically  with  favyxot, 
refeiring  to  the  operation  of  those  beasts  and  birds 
which  use  their  snout  or  beak  to  plough  up  the 
ground. 

RUPI'LLE  LEGES.    (Vid.  Lex,  p.  585.) 

RUTILIA'NA  ACTIO  was  a  praetorian  actio  in 
troduced  by  the  praetor  Publius  Rutilius,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  bonorum  emptor  could  sue  in  the  name 
of  the  person  whose  goods  he  had  bought,  and  claim 
the  condemnatio  to  be  made  in  his  own  favour  and 
in  his  own  name.16 

RUTRUM,  dim  RUTELLUM,  a  kind  of  hoe, 
which  had  the  handle  fixed  perpendicularly  into  the 
middle  of  the  blade,  thus  differing  from  the  Raster. 
It  was  used  before  sowing  to  level  the  ground,  by 
breaking  down  any  clods  which  adhered  too  long 
together.17  This  operation  is  described  by  Virgil  in 
the  following  terms,  which  also  assign  the  derivation 
of  the  name :  "  Cumulosaue  ruit  male  pinguis  are- 

l.  (Juv.,  vi.,  102.— Ovid,  Met  ,  iii.,  616.— Achilles  Tatiug,  ii., 
32.)  — 2.  (Horn.,  U.,  i.,  434.  —  Od.,  ii.,  425  ;  xii.,  409. —  ApoU. 
Rhod.,  i.,  564.  1204.— jEschyl.,  Agam.,  870.-  Eunp.,  Hec,  109. 
— Brunck,  Anal.,  l.,  22  ;  ii.,  210.)  — 3.  (Catullus,  Argon.,  2T5.) 
—4.  (Horn.,  Od.,  1.  c.  ;  x.,  32.— ApoU  Rhod.,  ii.,  725.  932.,— S 
(Virg.,  /En.,  in.,  267,  683.)  —  6.  (Id.  ib.,  v.,  753.)  —7.  (Id.  ib  . 
viii.,  708  ;  x.,  229.)— 8.  (Ovid,  De  Ponto,  IV.,  ix.,73.)— 9.  (Thu 
cyd.,  iv.,  25.— Sehol.  ad  loc.)— 10.  (Herod.,  ii.,  28,  96.— Diod 
Sic,  xvii.,  43.)— 11.  (Rudens,  iv.,  3,  1,  76,  92.J— 12-  (Tertull. 
Apol.,  12.— Brunck,  Anal.,  i.,  2270-13  aiesych.)— 14.  (T?  N 
xvi.,  42,  s.  8?.)— 15.  (Min.  Felix,  23.^—16.  (Gaius.  iii.,  fl>,  81 
iv..  35.)— IT   (Non.  Marc,  p  18,  ed  VTerrei-O 
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rue."  The  same  implement  was  used  ,n  mixing 
lime  or  clay  with  water  and  straw  to  make  plaster 
for  walls. J 

The  word  rutabulum  ought  to  be  considered  as 
another  form  of  ruirum.  It  denoted  a  hoe  or  rake 
of  the  same  construction,  which  was  used  by  the 
baker  in  stirring  the  hot  ashes  of  his  oven.1  A 
wooden  rutabulum  was  employed  to  mix  the  von 

ta  of  the  vats  in  which  wine  was  made.4 

S. 

*>'ACCH'AKUM  (adicxapov).  Sugar.  "  The  an- 
cieDt  Sugar,  called  also  '  the  Honey  of  Reeds'  and 
'Indian  Salt,'  was  a  natural  concretion,  forming  on 
certain  reeds,  hut  more  especially  on  the  bamboo 
cane  (Bambusa  arundinacea).  It  would  appear  that 
Moses  Chorrenensis,  in  the  fifth  century,  is  the  first 
author  who  distinctly  mentions  our  sugar,  that  is 
to  say,  the  sugar  procured  by  boiling  from  the 
sugarcane.  The  first  mention  of  the  bamboo  cane 
is  made  by  Herodotus,  and  then  by  Ctesias."* 

SACELLUM  is  a  diminutive  of  sacer,  and  signi- 
fies a  small  place  consecrated  to  a  god,  containing 
an  altar,  and  sometimes,  also,  a  statue  of  the  god  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.'  Festus'  completes  the 
definition  by  stating  that  a  sacellum  never  had  a 
roof.  It  was,  therefore,  a  sacred  enclosure,  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence  or  wall  to  separate  it  from  the 
profane  ground  around  it,  and  answers  to  the  Greek 
TrtpiftnXn^.  The  form  of  a  sacellum  was  sometimes 
.square  and  sometimes  round.  The  ancient  sacel- 
lum of  Jar.us,  which  was  said  to  have  bepn  built  by 
Romulus,  was  of  a  square  form,  contai'  I  a  statue 
jf  the  god,  and  had  two  gates."  VI;  ■  Romans 
bad  private  sacella  on  tl.air  own  eft  -,  but  the 
nty  of  Rome  contained  a  great  nil  of  public 
aacella,  such  as  that  of  Caca.*  of  Hercules  in  the 
Forum  Boarium,"  of  the  Lares,"  of  Nania,1*  of 
Pudicitia,"  and  others 

SACERDOS,  SACERDOTIUM.  Cicero14  dis- 
tinguishes two  kinds  of  sacerdotes  ;  those  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  forms  of  worship  {cceri- 
nvmia)  and  of  the  sacra,  and  those  who  interpreted 
signs  anil  what  was  uttered  by  seers  and  prophets. 
Another  division  is  that  into  priests  who  were  not 
devoted  lo  the  service  of  any  particular  deity,  such 
as  the  pontiffs,  augurs,  fetiales,  and  those  who  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  a  particular  divinity, 
such  as  the  flaiiunes  The  priests  of  the  ancient 
world  did  not  consist  of  men  alone,  for  in  Greece, 
as  well  as  at  Home,  certain  deities  were  only  at- 
tended by  priestesses.  At  Rome  the  wives  of  par- 
ticular priests  were  regarded  as  priestesses,  and 
had  to  perform  certain  sacred  functions,  as  the  re- 
gina  sacrorum  and  the  flaminica.  ( Vid.  Flaxen, 
Rei  Sacrorum  )  In  other  cases  maidens  were  ap- 
pointed priestesses,  as  the  vestal  virgins,  or  hoys, 
with  regard  to  whom  it  was  always  requisite  that 
their  fathers  and  mothers  should  be  alive (palnmi  el 
malrimi)  As  all  the  different  kinds  of  priests  are 
treated  of  separately  in  this  work,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  make  some  general  remarks. 

In  comparison  with  the  civil  magistrates,  all 
priests  at  Rome  were  regarded  as  homines  privati,1* 
though  all  of  them,  as  priests,  were  sacerdotes  pub- 

I.  (Oeorg.,  •  ,  104.—  Vid.  Fvatua.  ».  t.— Varro,  De  Lin*.  Ijrt., 
t  p.  137,  ed  Spcngel.l— 'J.  (Cato,  De  R*  Rurt..  10,  128.— Pal- 
tad.,  De  Rc  hut.,  i.,  14.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixiti.,  23,  i.  55.)  —  3. 
(Featai,  •.  t.)— 4.  (Colon..,  De  Re  Ru«t.,  m.,  20.)  —  5.  (Die* 
cot.,  ii.,  104  —  Theophr.,  Frutm.— Strain.,  it.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  in., 
17. —  fad..  Oriij.,  itii  ,  7. — Herod.,  iii _  98. — Adama,  Append.,  ■. 
».)— A.  (Gid.  ,  vi.,  12.)— 7.  (i.  t.)— 8.  (Orid.  Faal.,  i  ,  275  — 
Terent  MaLr.  in  WernadorTa  Poet  Mu...  ii.,  p.  279  )  — 9. 
(Ser».  ad  jEn.,  tin.,  190.)— 10.  (Solm.,  i.— Plin.,  H  N.,  29.) 
—II.  (Solin..  2.1—12.  (Fait.,  a.  t.  N«nia>  Den.)— 13.  fLiv.,  x., 
33.1—14  (De  Leirjr.,  ii.,  8.)— 15.  (Cic,  c  Cat.,  i.,  1  ,  De  nMT, 
•  22  .  ad  At'    .v..  2-Philipp.,  T..1T) 


lici,  in  as  fai  as  their  office  (sacerdoturn)  was  con 
nected  with  any  worship  recognised  hy  the  state 
The  appellation  of  sacerdns  publicus  was,  however 
given  principally  to  the  chief  pontiff  ai  d  the  flamen 
dialis.1  who  were,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  priests 
who  were  members  of  the  senate  by  virtue  of  theii 
office.  All  priestly  offices  or  sacerdotia  were  heli' 
for  life,  without  responsibility  to  any  civil  magistrate 
A  priest  was  generally  allowed  to  hold  any  othei 
civil  or  military  office  besides  his  priestly  dignity  ;' 
some  priests,  however,  formed  an  exception,  lurthe 
duumviri,  me  rex  sacrorum,  and  the  flamen  dialia 
were  not  allowed  to  hold  any  state  office,  and  were 
also  exempt  from  service  in  the  armies.1  Their 
priestly  character  was,  generally  speaking,  insepar- 
able from  their  person  as  long  as  they  lived  •*  hence 
the  augurs  and  fratres  arvales  retained  their  char- 
acter even  when  sent  ii.io  exile,  or  when  they  were 
taken  prisoners.'  It  also  occurs  that  one  and  the 
same  person  held  two  or  three  priestly  offices  at  a 
time.  Thus  we  find  the  three  dignities  of  pontifex 
maximus,  augur,  and  decemvir  sacrorum  united  in 
one  individual 4  Hut  two  persons  belonging  to  the 
same  gens  were  not  allowed  to  be  members  of  the 
same  college  of  priests.  This  regulation,  however, 
was  in  later  times  often  violated  or  evaded  by 
adoptions.'  Bodily  defects  rendered,  at  Rome  as 
among  all  ancient  nations,  a  person  unfit  for  holding 
any  priestly  office.* 

All  priests  were  originally  patricians,  but  from  the 
year  B  C.  367  the  plebeians  also  began  to  take  par 
in  the  sacerdotia  (vid.  Plebes,  p.  784) ;  and  those 
priestly  offices  which,  down  to  the  latest  times,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  alone,  such 
as  that  of  the  rex  sacrorum,  the  flamines,  salii,  and 
others,  had  no  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

As  regards  the  appointment  of  priests,  the  an- 
cients unanimously  state  that  at  first  they  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  kings  ;'  hut  after  the  sacerdotia  were 
once  instituted,  each  college  of  priests — for  nearly 
all  priests  constituted  certain  corporations  called 
collegia — had  the  right  of  filling  up  the  occurring  va- 
cancies by  co-optatio.  (Vid.  Pontifex,  page  790.) 
Other  priests,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  vestal 
virgins  and  the  flamines,  were  appointed  (cajntban- 
tur)  hy  the  pontifex  maximus,  a  rule  which  appears 
to  have  been  observed  down  to  the  latest  limes  ; 
others,  again,  such  as  the  duumviri  sacrorum,  were 
elected  by  the  people"  or  by  the  curia;,  as  the  curi- 
ones.  But,  in  whatever  manner  they  were  appoint- 
ed, all  priests,  after  their  appointment,  required  to  be 
inaugurated  by  the  pontiffs  and  the  augurs,  or  by 
the  latter  alone.11  Those  priests  who  formed  col- 
leges had  originally,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
the  right  of  co-optatio  ;  but  in  the  course  of  time 
they  were  deprived  of  this  right,  or,  at  least,  the  co- 
optatio  was  reduced  to  a  mere  form,  by  several  le- 
ges, called  leges  Ue  Sacerdotiis,  such  as  the  lex  Do- 
mitia,  Cornelia,  and  Julia  ;  their  nature  is  described 
in  the  article  Pontifex,  page  7U0,  &c. ;  and  what  is 
there  said  in  regard  to  I  he  appointment  of  pontiffs, 
applies  equally  to  all  the  other  colleges.  The  lege? 
annates,  which  fixed  the  age  at  which  persons  be- 
came eligible  to  the  different  magistracies,  had  no 
reference  to  priestly  offices  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
seems  that  the  pubertas  was  regarded  as  the  time 
after  which  a  person  m.ght  be  appointed  to  a  sacer 
dotinm.11 


1.  (Cic,  De  Legs.,  ii.,  9.— Senr.  ad  Mil,  xii.,  534.)— S.  (Lit 
ixitiii.,  47  ;  iiiii  ,45  — Epit.,  lib.  xii  xl.,  45.  —  Bp.t-M 
4c.)— 3.  (Ihonr.  .  it.,  8.)— 4.  (Pirn.,  Epial.,  it.,  8.)— 5.  (Plio  . 
H.  N.,  mu.,  2.  — Plut.,  Qnaat,  Rom.,  99.)— 0.  'Lit.,  iL,  4S.)- 
7.  (Senr.  ad  JEa.,  til,  303  —  Dion  Cain  .  xxiir  17.)— 8.  (Di  ► 
lira,  ii.,  21—  Senec.  Contror.,  it.,  2. — P  at,,  Outrit.  Horn.,  73 
—  Plin  ,  II.  N.,  til,  29.)— 9.  (DionTi.,  n.,  21.  Ac,  73.— Lit.,  i 
20.)-  10  (Dion*,  it.,  AS.)- II.  (Id.,  ii..  22.1-12.  (Lit  »Hi 
2H.-Pl.it..  Tib.  Grace.,  4.) 
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All  priests  had  some  external  distinction,  as  the 
apex,  tutulus,  or  galerus,  the  toga  praetexta,  as  well 
as  honorary  seats  in  the  theatres,  circuses,  and  am- 
phitheatres. They  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  taxes,  like  all  other  citizens,  but  seem 
occasionally  to  have  tried  to  obtain  exemption.  See 
the  case  related  in  Livy.1 

Two  interesting  questions  yet  remain  to  be  an- 
swered :  First,  whether  the  priests  at  Rome  were 
paid  for  their  services,  and,  secondly,  whether  they 
instructed  the  young,  or  the  people  in  general,  in  the 
principles  of  their  religion.  As  regards  the  first 
question,  we  read  that  in  the  time  of  Romulus  lands 
were  assigned  to  each  temple  and  college  of  priests  ;a 
and  when  Festus'  states  that  the  Roman  augurs 
had  the  enjoyment  (frui  solebant)  of  a  district  in 
the  territory  of  Veii,  we  may  infer  that  all  priests 
had  the  usus  of  the  sacred  lands  belonging  to  their 
respective  colleges  or  divinities.  This  supposition 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  such  was  actually 
the  case  in  the  Roman  colonies,  where,  besides  the 
lots  assigned  to  the  coioni,  pieces  of  land  are  men- 
tioned which  belonged  to  the  colleges  of  priests,  who 
made  use  of  them  by  letting  them  out  in  farm.4 
It  appears,  however,  that  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween such  lands  as  were  sacred  to  the  gods  them- 
selves, and  could  not  be  taken  from  them  except  by 
exauguratio,  and  such  as  were  merely  given  to  the 
priests  as  possessio,  and  formed  part  of  the  ager 
publicus.  Of  the  latter,  the  state  remained  the  own- 
er, and  might  take  them  from  the  priests  in  any 
case  of  necessity.4  Besides  the  use  of  such  sacred 
or  public  lands,  some  priests  also  had  a  regular  an- 
nual salary  (stipendium),  which  was  paid  to  them 
from  the  public  treasury.  This  is  expressly  stated 
in  regard  to  the  vestal  virgins,6  the  augurs,'  and 
he  curiones,8  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to 
ave  been  the  case  with  other  priests  also.  The 
pontifex  maximus,  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  the  ves- 
tal virgins  had,  moreover,  a  domus  publica  as  their 
place  of  residence.  In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the 
income  of  the  priests,  especially  of  the  vestal  vir- 
gins, was  increased.9 

As  regards  the  second  question,  we  do  not  hear, 
either  in  Greece  or  at  Rome,  of  any  class  of  priests 
on  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  instruct  the  people 
respecting  the  nature  and  in  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion. Of  preaching  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace. 
Re'igion,  with  the  ancients,  was  a  thing  which  was 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  father  to  son,  and 
consisted  in  the  proper  performance  of  certain  rites 
and  ceremonies.  It  was  respecting  these  external 
forms  of  worship  alone  that  the  pontiffs  were  obliged 
to  give  instructions  to  those  who  consulted  them. 
(Vid.  Pontifex.) 

SACRA.  This  word,  in  its  widest  sense,  ex- 
presses what  we  call  divine  worship.  In  ancient 
times,  the  state,  as  well  as  all  its  subdivisions,  had 
their  own  peculiar  forms  of  worship,  whence  at 
Rome  we  find  sacra  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  of 
the  curies,  gentes,  families,  and  even  of  private  in- 
dividuals. All  these  sacra,  however,  were  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  the  public  and  private  sacra 
(sacra  publica  el  privata),  that  is,  they  were  perform- 
ed either  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  or  on  behalf  of  individuals, 
'amilies,  or  gentes,  which  had  also  to  defray  their 
expenses.10  This  division  is  ascribed  to  Numa.  All 
sacra,  publica  as  well  as  privata,  were  superintend- 


1.  (nxiii.,  42.)— 2.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  7.)  —  3.  (8.  v.  Oscum.) — 4. 
(Sicculu*  Flaccua,  De  condit.  agror.,  p.  23,  ed.  Goes. — Hyginus, 
De  Limit.  Con»tit.,  p.  205,  ed.  Goes.)— 5.  (Dion  Cass.,  xliii.,  47. 
— Orot,  *. ,  18. — Appian,  De  Bell.  Mithr  ,  22.) — 6.  (Liv.,  i.,  20.) 
—7.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  6.)— 8.  (Fcst.,  s.  v.  Curionium.)  —  9.  (Suet., 
Octtv.,  31.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  16.)— 10.  (Fest..  a.  v.  Publics  sa- 
na.—  I.iv.,  i.,  20  ;  i.,  7.  —  Plut.,  Num.,  9.  —  Cic,  De  Harusp. 
Btqh,  f ) 
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ed  and  regulated  b)  the  pontiffs  We  si  au  am 
speak  of  the  sacra  publica. 

■Sacra  publica. — Among  the  sacra  publica  the  Ro 
mans  reckoned  not  only  those  which  were  perform 
ed  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  but  alsc 
those  performed  on  behalf  of  the  great  subdivisions 
of  the  people,  viz.,  the  tribes  and  the  curiae,  which 
Festus1  expresses,  "'■pro  montanis,  pagis,  curiis,  sa- 
cellis.'"*  The  sacra  pro  monttbus  et  pagis  are  un- 
doubtedly the  sacra  montanalia  and  paganalia,  which, 
although  not  sacra  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  were 
yet  publica.'  The  sacella  in  the  expression  of  Fes- 
tus, sacra  pro  sacellis,  appear  only  to  indicate  th  J 
places  where  some  sacra  publica  were  performed. 
What  was  common  to  all  sacra  publica  is,  that  they 
were  performed  at  the  expense  of  certain  public 
funds,  which  had  to  provide  the  money  for  victims, 
libations,  incense,  and  for  the  building  and  mainte- 
nance of  those  places  where  they  were  performed.* 
The  funds  set  apart  for  the  sacra  publica  were  in 
the  keeping  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  sacramentum 
formed  a  part  of  them.  (  Vid.  Sacramentum.)  They 
were  kept  in  the  domus  publica  of  the  pontifex  max- 
imus, and  were  called  aararium  pontificum.6  When 
these  funds  did  not  suffice,  the  state  treasury  supplied 
the  deficiency.7  In  the  solemnization  of  the  sacra 
publica,  the  senate  and  the  whole  people  took  part.' 
This  circumstance,  however,  is  not  what  consti- 
tutes their  character  as  sacra  publica,  for  the  sacra 
popularia,9  in  which  the  whole  people  took  part, 
might  nevertheless  be  sacra  privata,  if  the  expenses 
were  not  defrayed  out  of  the  public  funds,  but  by 
one  or  more  individuals,  or  by  magistrates.  The 
pontiffs,  in  conducting  the  sacra  publica,  were  assist- 
ed by  the  epulones.    (Vid.  Epulones.) 

Sacra  privata  embraced,  as  we  have  stated,  those 
which  were  performed  on  behalf  of  a  gens,  a  fami- 
ly, or  an  individual.  The  characteristic  by  which 
they  were  distinguished  from  the  sacra  publica  is, 
that  they  were  made  at  the  expense  of  those  per- 
sons or  person  on  whose  behalf  they  were  perform 
ed.  Respecting  the  sacra  of  a  gens,  called  sacra 
gentilicia,  see  Gens,  p.  469.  The  sacra  connected 
with  certain  families  were,  like  those  of  a  gens,  per 
formed  regularly  at  fixed  times,  and  descended  as  an 
inheritance  from  father  to  son.  As  they  were  al 
ways  connected  with  expenses,  and  were  also  trouh 
lesome  in  other  respects,  such  an  inheritance  was 
regarded  as  a  burden  rather  than  anything  else.11 
They  may  generally  have  consisted  in  sacrifices  tc 
the  penates,  but  also  to  other  divinities.  They  had 
usually  been  vowed  by  some  ancestor  of  a  family 
on  some  particular  occasion,  and  then  continued  for- 
ever in  that  family,  the  welfare  of  which  was  thought 
to  depend  upon  their  regular  and  proper  perform- 
ance. Besides  these  periodical  sacra  of  a  family, 
there  were  others,  the  performance  of  which  must 
have  depended  upon  the  discretion  of  the  heads  of 
families,  such  as  those  on  the  birthday  or  on  the 
death  of  a  member  of  the  family.  Savigny11  denies 
the  existence  of  sacra  familiarum. 

An  individual  might  perform  sacra  at  any  time, 
and  whenever  he  thought  it  necessary ;  but  if  ha 
vowed  such  sacra  before  the  pontiffs,  and  wished 
that  they  should  be  continued  after  his  death,  his 
heirs  inherited  with  his  property  the  obligation  to 
perform  them,  and  the  pontiffs  had  to  watch  thai 
they  were  performed  duly  and  at  their  proper  time. 

1.  (1.  c.)— 2.  (Vid.  Dionys.,  ii.,  21,  23.  —  Appian,  Hist.  Rom 
viii.,  138.— De  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  106.— Plut.,  Quasst.  Rom.,  89.)— S 
(Varro,  Do  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  58,  ed.  Bip. — Compare  Festus,  s.  v 
Septimontium.) — 4.  (GSttl.,  Gesch.  der  Rom.  Staatsv.,  p.  176.)- 
5.  (Fest.,  1.  c— Dionys.,  ii., 23. — Liv., x., 23  ;  xlii.,  3.)— 6.  (Var 
ro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  iv.,  p.  49,  ed.  Bip.— Gruter,  Insoript.,  413,  8 
496,  6  ;  452,  6.)— 7.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Sacramenti>m.)  —  8.  (Plut 
Num.,  2.)— 9.  (Fest.,  s.  v.  Popular,  sacr.)  —  10  (Macrob ,  Sat 
i.,  16.)— 11.  (Zeitschrift,  ii.,  3.)— 12.  (Fest.,  s.  t.  Sacer  mou.- 
Cic,  Pro  Dom.,  51. — Compare  Cic.  ad  Att.,  xii .  19,  Ac.) 
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Sucn  di.  ibligation  was  in  later  times  evaded  in  va- 
nous  ways. 

Among  the  sacra  privata  were  reckoned  also  the 
sacra  municipalia,  that  is,  such  sacra  as  a  commu- 
nity or  town  had  been  accustomed  to  perform  betbre 
it  had  received  the  Roman  franchise.  After  this 
event,  the  Roman  pontiffs  took  care  that  they  were 
continued  in  the  same  manner  as  before.1  (Com- 
pare Sacrificium.) 

SAORAMENTUM.    (Vid.  Vindici-*.) 

SACRA'RIUM  was.  according  to  the  definition  of 
Ulpian,1  any  place  in  which  sacred  things  were  de- 
posited and  kept,  whether  this  place  was  a  part  of 
a  temple  or  of  a  private  house.3  A  sacrarium,  there- 
fore, was  that  part  of  a  house  in  which  the  images 
of  the  penates  were  kept.  Respecting  the  sacrarium 
of  the  lares,  see  Lararium  Public  sacraria  at 
Rome  were :  one  attached  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupitei,  in  which  the  tensse,  or  chariots 
for  public  processions,  were  kept  ,*  the  place  of  the 
8alii,  in  which  the  ancilia  and  the  lituus  of  Romulus 
were  kept,*  and  others.  In  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors, the  name  sacrarium  was  sometimes  applied 
to  a  place  in  which  a  statue  of  an  emperor  was 
erected  •  Livy'  uses  it  as  a  name  for  a  sacred 
retired  place  in  general. 

SACRA'TVE  LEGES.    (Vid.  Lex,  p.  585.) 

SACRIFI'CIUM  (tepeiov).  Sacrifices  or  offerings 
formed  the  chief  part  of  the  worship  of  the  ancients. 
They  were  partly  signs  of  gratitude,  partly  a  means 
of  propitiating  the  gods,  and  partly,  also,  intended 
to  induce  the  deity  to  bestow  some  favour  upon  the 
sacrificer,  or  upon  those  on  whose  behalf  the  sacri- 
fice was  offered.  Sacrifices  in  a  wider  sense  would 
also  embrace  the  Don-aria  ;  in  a  narrower  sense, 
sacrificia  were  things  offered  to  the  gods,  which 
merely  afforded  momentary  gratification,  which  were 
burned  upon  their  altars,  or  were  believed  to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  gods.  We  shall  divide  all  sacrifices 
into  two  great  divisions,  bloody  sacrifices  and  un- 
bloody sacrifices,  and,  where  it  is  necessary,  con- 
sider Greek  and  Roman  sacrifices  separately. 

Bloody  sacrifices. — As  regards  sacrifices  in  the 
earliest  times,  the  ancients  themselves  sometimes 
imagined  that  unbloody  sacrifices,  chiefly  offerings 
of  fruit,  had  been  customary  long  before  bloody  sac- 
rifices were  introduced  among  them. ■  It  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  denied,  that  sacrifices  of  fruit,  cakes,  liba- 
tions, and  the  like,  existed  in  very  early  times ;  but 
bloody  sacrifices,  and,  more  than  this,  human  sacri- 
fices, are  very  frequently  mentioned  in  early  story  ; 
in  fact,  the  mythology  of  Greece  is  full  of  instances 
of  human  sacrifices  being  offered,  and  of  their  pleas- 
ing the  gods.  Wachsmuth*  has  given  a  list  of  the 
most  celebrated  instances.  It  may  be  said  that 
none  of  them  has  come  down  to  us  with  any  degree 
of  historical  evidence ;  but  surely  the  spirit  which 
gave  origin  to  those  legends  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  human  sacrifices  had  nothing  repulsive  to  the 
ancients,  and  must  have  existed  to  some  extent. 
In  the  historical  times  of  Greece,  we  find  various 
customs  in  the  worship  of  several  gods,  and  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  Greece,  which  can  only  he  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  they  were  introduced  as  sub- 
stitutes fur  human  sacrifices.  In  other  cases,  where 
civilization  had  shown  less  of  its  softening  influen- 
ces, human  sacrifices  remained  customary  through- 


1  (Feat.,  ».  t.  Municipalia  aacra. — Compan  Amhroach,  Stud, 
and  Aj»V  '  p  215.  —  Gottlin*,  p.  175,  tec.  —  Waller,  Geach. 
•lar  Rom.  Rechtu,  p.  178. — Hartnnir,  Dio  Relig.  der  ROm.,  i,,  p. 
tM,  <fcc.)  —  2.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  8,  ».  9,  $2.)  —  3.  (Compare  Cic,  o. 
Verr.,  r»„  2. — Pro  Mil.,  31.— Suet.,  Til).,  51.) — i.  (Suet.,  Vcap., 
I. — Oral  Paliae.,534.)-5.  (Vnl.  Mai.,  i.,  8,  1 1.— Serr  ad  Virg., 
ASn  ,  til,  803.)  —  6.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  41.  —  Stat.,  8jrlr.,  ».,  I, 
»40.)— 7.  ft,  SI.)— 8.  (Plat.,  De  Leg.,  ri..  78».— Paoa.,  nil., 
I  4  1  ;  i  ,  M,  I  fl.-M  v  rob.,  8at.,  t_  10.  <U  )  -9  (Hall.  Alt.,  ii., 
.   «M  > 


out  the  historical  periods  if  Greeci,  and  down  to 
the  t  me  of  the  emperors.  Thus,  in  the  worship  of 
Zeus  Lycaeus  in  Area/'  a,  where  human  sacrifices 
were  taid  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lycaon,1  they 
appear  to  have  continued  till  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors.*  In  Leucas  a  person  was  every  year,  at 
the  festi7al  of  Apollo,  thrown  from  a  rock  into  the 
sea ;*  and  Themistocles,  before  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  is  eaid  to  have  sacrificed  three  Persians  to  Di- 
onysus.* Respecting  an  annual  sacrifice  of  human 
beings  f.t  Athens,  vid.  Tharqelia.  With  these  few 
exceptions,  however,  human  sacrifices  had  ceased 
in  the  historical  ages  of  Greece.  Owing  to  the  in- 
fluences of  civilization,  in  many  cases  animals  were 
substituted  for  human  beings,  in  other"  .  few  drops 
of  human  blood  were  thought  sufficient  to  propitiate 
the  gods.4  The  custom  of  sacrificing  human  life  to 
the  gods  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  belief,  which, 
under  different  forms,  has  manifested  itself  at  all 
times  and  in  all  nations,  that  the  nobler  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  dearer  to  its  possessor,  the  more  pleasing  it 
would  be  to  the  gods.  Hence  the  frequent  instan- 
ces in  Grecian  story  of  persons  sacrificing  their  own 
children,  or  of  persons  devoting  themselves  to  the 
gods  of  the  lower  world.  In  later  times,  however, 
persons  sacrificed  to  the  gods  were  generally  crim- 
inals who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  or  such  as 
had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war. 

That  the  Romans  also  believed  human  sacrifices 
to  be  pleasing  to  the  gods  might  be  inferred  from 
the  story  of  Cunius,  and  from  the  self-sacrifice  of 
the  Decii.  The  symbolic  sacrifice  of  human  figures 
made  of  rushes  at  the  Leinuralia  {vid.  Lemur  alia) 
also  shows  that  in  the  early  history  of  Italy  human 
sacrifices  were  not  uncommon.  For  another  proof 
of  this  practice,  see  the  article  Ver  Sacrum.  One 
awful  instance  also  is  known,  which  belongs  to  the 
latest  period  of  the  Roman  Republic.  When  the 
soldiers  of  J.  Ciesar  attempted  an  insurrection  at 
Rome,  two  of  them  were  sacrificed  to  Mars  in  the 
Campus  Martius  by  the  pontifiees  and  the  flamen 
Martialis,  and  their  heads  were  stuck  up  at  the 
regia.' 

A  second  kind  of  bloody  sacrifices  were  those  ot 
animals  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  divinity.  The  sacrifices  of  an- 
imals were  the  most  common  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  victim  was  called  lepelov,  and 
in  Latin  koslia  or  viclima.  In  the  early  times  il 
appears  to  have  been  the  general  custom  to  burn 
the  whole  victim  (dhjKavreiv)  upon  the  altars  of  the 
gods,  and  .he  same  was  in  some  cases,  also,  observ- 
ed in  later  times,'  and  more  especially  in  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  and  such  as  were 
offered  to  atone  for  some  crime  that  had  been  com- 
mitted.' But,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  it  was 
the  most  general  practice  to  burn  only  the  legs 
(/tiir-oi,  fv/p  a,  fii/iia)  enclosed  in  fat,  and  certain  parts 
of  the  intestines,  while  the  remaining  parts  of  ifce 
victim  were  consumed  by  men  at  a  festive  meal. 
The  gods  delighted  chiefly  in  the  smoke  arising  from 
the  burning  victims,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
victims,  the  more  pleasing  was  the  sacrifice.  Hence 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  one  hun- 
dred bulls  (ixaTofiCT/)  at  once,  though  il  must  not  he 
supposed  that  a  hecatomb  always  signifies  a  sacri- 
fice of  a  hundred  hulls,  for  the  name  was  used  in  a 
general  way  to  designate  any  great  sacrifice.  Such 
great  sacrifices  were  not  less  pleasing  to  men  than 
to  the  gods,  for  in  regard  to  the  former  they  were,  ic 
reality,  a  donation  of  meat.    Hence,  at  Allien,  th< 


1.  (Pai.».,  vin.,  2,  4  1.)— 2.  (Theophraat.  ap.  Porphyr.  da  Ab 
atm.,  il.,  27.— Plut.,  Qu«-»t.  Gr.,  39.)-3.  (Slrab.,  i.,  p.  452.)— 4 
(Plul.,  Tham.,  13  — Anat.,  II.— Pelop.,  21.)— 5.  (Paua.,  Tiii.,  tJ 
4  I  ;  ii.,  8,  $  I.)— A.  (Dion  Cm  ,  djf_  24.)— 7.  (Xnn.,  Anah 
Til..  8.  4  ».)— 8.  (Anollon.  Rhod.,  BL,  1030,  1209.) 
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partiality  for  su^h  sacrifices  rose  to  the  highest  de- 
gree.1 Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  was  less  extrav- 
agant in  sacrifices  ;  and  while  in  other  Greek  states 
it  was  necessary  that  a  victim  should  be  healthy, 
beautiful,  and  uninjured,  the  Spartans  were  not  very 
scrupulous  in  this  respect.'  The  animals  which 
were  sacrificed  were  mostly  of  the  domestic  kind, 
as  bulls,  cows,  sheep,  rams,  lambs,  goats,  pigs,  dogs, 
and  horses ;  but  fishes  are  also  mentioned  as  pleas- 
ing to  certain  gods  '  Each  god  had  his  favourite 
animals,  which  he  liked  best  as  sacrifices ;  but  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  general  rule,  that  those  an- 
imals which  were  sacred  to  a  god  were  not  sacri- 
ficed to  him,  though  horses  were  sacrificed  to  Po- 
seidon notwithstanding  this  usage.*  The  head  of 
the  victim,  before  it  was  killed,  was  in  most  cases 
strewed  with  roasted  barley-meal  (oiXoxvra  or  ovXo- 
Xvrai)  mixed  with  salt  (mola  salsa).  The  Athenians 
nsed  for  this  purpose  only  barley  grown  in  the  Rha- 
rian  plain.5  The  persons  who  offered  the  sacrifice 
wore  generally  garlands  round  their  heads,  and 
sometimes,  also,  carried  them  in  their  hands,  and 
before  they  touched  anything  belonging  to  the  sacri- 
fice they  washed  their  hands  in  water.  The  victim 
itself  was  likewise  adorned  with  garlands,  and  its 
horns  were  sometimes  gilt.  Before  the  animal  was 
killed,  a  bunch  of  hair  was  cut  from  its  forehead 
and  thrown  into  the  fire  as  primitiae  '  In  the  heroic 
ages,  the  princes,  as  the  high-priests  of  their  people, 
killed  the  victim ;  in  later  times  this  was  done  by 
the  priests  themselves.  When  the  sacrifice  was  to 
be  offered  to  the  Olympic  gods,  the  head  of  the  ani- 
mal was  drawn  heavenward  (see  the.  woodcut  in  p. 
15') ;  when  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  to  he- 
roes, or  to  the  dead,  it  was  drawn  downward. 
While  the  flesh  was  burning  upon  the  altar,  wine 
and  incense  were  thrown  upon  it,8  and  prayers  and 
music  accompanied  the  solemnity. 

The  most  common  animal  sacrifices  at  Rome 
«vere  the  suovetaurilia  or  solitaurilia,  consisting  of 
a  pig,  a  sheep,  and  an  ox.  They  were  performed  in 
a!l  cases  of  a  lustration,  and  the  victims  were  car- 
ried around  the  thing  to  be  lustrated,  whether  it 
was  a  city,  a  people,  or  a  piece  of  land.  (Vid.  Lus- 
tbatio.)  The  Greek  rpirrva,  which  likewise  con- 
sisted of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  and  a  pig,  was  the  same 
sacrifice  as  the  Roman  suovetaurilia.9  The  cus- 
toms observed  before  and  during  the  sacrifice  of  an 
animal  were,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  those  observ- 
ed in  Greece.10  But  the  victim  was  in  most  cases  not 
killed  by  the  priests  who  conducted  the  sacrifice, 
but  by  a  person  called  popa,  who  struck  the  animal 
with  a  hammer  before  the  knife  was  used.11  The 
better  parts  of  the  intestines  (exta)  were  strewed 
with  barley-meal,  wine,  and  incense,  and  were 
burned  upon  the  altar.  Those  parts  of  the  animal 
which  were  burned  were  called  prosecta,  prosicice,  or 
abltgmina.  When  a  sacrifice  was  offered  to  gods 
of  rivers  or  of  the  sea,  these  parts  were  not  burned, 
but  thrown  into  the  water.1'  Respecting  the  use 
which  the  ancients  made  of  sacrifices  to  learn  the 
will  of  the  gods,  vid.  Haruspex  and  Divinatio. 

Unbloody  sacrifices. — Among  these  we  may  first 
mention  the  libations  (libationes,  \oi6ai  or  onovdai). 
We  have  seen  above  that  bloody  sacrifices  were 
usually  accompanied  by  libations,  as  wine  was  pour- 
ed upon  them  Libations  always  accompanied  a 
sacrifice  which  was  offered  in  concluding  a  treaty 

1.  (Athen.,  L,p  3. — Compare  Bdckh,  Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  228,  <fcc.) 

—  J  (Plat.,  Ale?:.,  ii.,  p.  149.)  — 3.  (Athen.,  vii..  p.  297.) —4. 
(P«M.,  viii.,  7,  t>  2.)— 5.  (Paua.,  i.,  38,  *>  6.)— 6.  (Horn.,  II.,  rix., 
tS4.— Id  ,  Od.,  xiv.,  4220—7.  (Compare  Eustath.  a<J  II.,  i.,  499.) 

—  8  (II.,  i.,  964;  xi.,  774,  <fcc.)  —  9.  (Callim.  ap.  Phot.,  s.  v. 
TpiTrim.— Aristoph.,  Plut.,  820.)— 10.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  vi.,  245.— 
— Sen.  ad.  Virg.,  Mn.,  iv.,  57. — Feet.,  b.  v.  Immobie. — Cato, 
Da  Re  Rust.,  134,  132.)  —  11.  (Serv.  ad  Mn.,  xii.,  12U.— Suet., 
Oalig.,  32./— 12.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rusty  134.— Macrob.,  Sat.,  ii.,S. 
-Liv.,  r»ix.,  27.— Virg.   «n..  v.,  774.) 
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with  a  foreign  nation  ;  and  that  here  tney  formed  t 
prominent  pait  of  the  solemnity,  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  the  treaty  itself  was  called  oitovir,.  But  liba- 
tions were  also  made  independent  of  any  other  sac- 
rifice, as  in  solemn  prayers,1  and  on  many  other  oc- 
casions of  public  and  private  life,  as  before  drinking 
at  meals,  and  the  like.  Libations  usually  consisted 
of  unmixed  wine  (ivanovSoc,  merum),  but  sometimes 
also  of  milk,  honey,  and  other  fluids,  either  pure  oi 
diluted  with  water.'  Incense  was  likewise  an  offer- 
ing which  usually  accompanied  bloody  sacrifices,  but 
it  was  also  burned  as  an  offering  for  itself.  Real 
incense  appears  to  have  been  used  only  in  later 
times  ;3  but  in  the  early  times,  and  afterward  also 
various  kinds  of  fragrant  wood,  such  as  cedar,  fig, 
vine,  and  myrtle-wood,  were  burned  upon  the  altars 
of  the  gods.* 

A  third  class  of  unbloody  sacrifices  consisted  of 
fruit  and  cakes.  The  former  were  mostly  offered  to 
the  gods  as  primitia?  or  tithes  of  the  harvest,  and  as 
a  sign  of  gratitude.  They  were  sometimes  offered 
in  their  natural  state,  sometimes,  also,  adorned  or 
prepared  in  various  ways.  Of  this  kind  were  the 
elpeaiwri,  an  olive-branch  wound  around  with  wool, 
and  hung  wit*  various  kinds  of  fruits  ;  the  x^TPat, 
or  pots  filled  with  cooked  beans  (vid.  Pyanepsia); 
the  nepvov  or  nepva,  or  dishes  with  fruit ;  the  oo-^a. 
or  boxa  \vid.  Oschophoria).  Other  instances  may 
be  found  in  the  accounts  of  the  various  festivals 
Cakes  (irfkavoL,  Tre/j.fiara,  nbicava,  libum)  were  pecu- 
liar to  the  worship  of  certain  deities,  as  to  that  of 
Apollo.  They  were  either  simple  cakes  of  flour, 
sometimes  also  of  wax,  or  they  were  made  in  the 
shape  of  some  animal,  and  were  then  offered  as 
symbolical  sacrifices  in  the  place  of  real  animals, 
either  because  they  could  not  easily  be  procured,  or 
were  too  expensive  for  the  sacrificer.*  This  ap- 
pearance, instead  of  reality,  in  sacrifices  was  also 
manifest  on  other  occasions,  for  we  find  that  sheep 
were  sacrificed  instead  of  stags,  and  were  then  call- 
ed stags :  and  in  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Rome  the 
priests  used  water  of  the  river  Tiber  instead  of  Nile 
water,  and  called  the  former  water  of  the  Nile.' 

SACRILE'GIUM  is  the  crime  of  stealing  things 
consecrated  to  the  gods,  or  things  deposited  in  a 
consecrated  place  7  A  lex  Julia,  referred  to  in  the 
Digest,'  appears  to  have  placed  the  crime  of  sacrile- 
gium  on  an  equality  with  peculatus.  (Vid.  Pecu- 
lato8.)  Several  of  the  imperial  constitutions  mad*> 
death  the  punishment  of  a  sacrilegus,  which  con 
sisted,  according  to  circumstances,  either  in  being 
given  up  to  wild  beasts,  in  being  burned  alive,  or 
hanged.*  Paulus  says,  in  general,  that  a  sacrilegus 
was  punished  with  death  ;  but  he  distinguishes  be- 
tween such  persons  as  robbed  the  sacra  publica 
and  such  as  robbed  the  sacra  privata,  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  latter,  though  more  than  common 
thieves,  yet  deserve  less  punishment  than  the  form- 
er. In  a  wider  sense,  sacrilegium  was  used  by  the 
Romans  to  designate  any  violation  of  religion,1'  or 
of  anything  which  should  be  treated  with  religious 
reverence.11  Hence  a  law  in  the  Codex1'  states 
that  any  person  is  guilty  of  sacrilegium  who  neg- 
lects or  violates  the  sanctity  of  the  divine  law. 
Another  law1*  decreed  that  even  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  a  person  appointed  by  an  emperor  to  some 
office  was  worthy  of  this  office,  was  to  be  regarded 
as  a  crime  equal  to  sacrilegium. 

1.  (II.,  xvi.,  233.)— 9.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Col.,  159,  481.— Plin  ,  H 
N.,  xiv.,  19.— iEachyl.,  lum.,  107.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiii.,  1.) 
— 4.  (Said.,  s.  v.  N#<£A<a  \i\a.) — 5.  (Suid.,  s.  v.  Bovs  ZSio/ios. 
—  Serv.  ad  Virg  ,  Ma.,  ii.,  116.)  —  6.  (Festus,  s  v.  Cervarii 
o vis.— Serv.,  1.  c—  Vid.  Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt.,  ii.,  2,  p  222-231. 
— Hartung,  Die  Relig.  der  Romer,  i.,  p.  160,  &c.) — 7.  (Quintil., 
vii.,  3,  21,  <fec— Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  16.— Liv.,  xlii..  8.)— 8.  (48, 
tit.  13,  s.  4.)— 9.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  13,  s.  6.)— 10.  (Corn  Nep.,  Alcife, 
6.)— 11.  (Ovid,  Met.,  xiv.,  539.— Rem.  Am.,  367.  Part.,  _ 
700.)— 12.  (ix.,  ti  .  29.  «.  1.)— 13.  (Cod.,  ix.,  tit.  29, 1. 1) 


SAUITTA. 


SAGITTA. 


SAGRO'RUM  DETEST ATIO.  (Via.  Gens,  o. 
169.) 

S^ECULA'RES  LUDI.    ;  Vid.  Ludi  S^cularbs.) 

SJ2  CULUM  A  saeculum  was  of  a  twofold  na- 
ture, thai  is,  either  civil  or  natural.  The  civil  saec- 
ulurn,  according  to  the  calculation  of  the  Etruscans, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  was  a  space  of 
time  containing  110  lunar  years.  The  natural  saec- 
ulura,  upon  the  calculation  of  which  the  former  was 
founded,  expressed  the  longesi  term  of  human  life, 
and  its  duration  or  length  was  ascertained,  accord- 
ing to  the  ritual  books  of  the  Etruscans,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  the  life  of  a  person,  which  lasted 
the  longest  of  all  those  who  "vere  born  on  the  day 
of  the  foundation  of  a  town,  constituted  the  first 
satculum  of  that  town  ;  and  the  longest  liver  of  all 
who  were  born  at  the  time  when  tue  second  saecu- 
lum  began,  again  determined  the  duration  of  the 
second  saeculum,  and  so  on.1  In  the  same  manner 
that  the  Etruscans  thus  called  the  longest  lile  of  a 
man  a  saeculum,  so  they  called  the  longest  exist- 
ence of  a  state,  or  the  space  of  1100  years,  a  saecu- 
lar  day  ;  the  longest  existence  of  one  human  race, 
or  the  space  of  8800  years,  a  secular  week,  &c*  It 
was  believed  that  the  return  of  a  new  saeculum  was 
marked  by  various  wonders  and  signs,  winch  were 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Etruscans.  The  re- 
turn of  each  saeculum  at  Rome  was  announced  by 
the  pontiffs,  who  also  made  the  necessary  interca- 
lations in  such  a  manner,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  saeculum,  the  beginning  ol  the  ten 
months'  year,  of  the  twelve  months'  year,  and  of 
•he  solar  year  coincided,  but  in  these  arrange- 
ments the  greatest  arbitrariness  and  in  _  ilarity  ap- 
pear to  have  prevailed  at  Rome,  as  uiay  be  seen 
from  the  unequal  intervals  at  which  the  ludi  suecu- 
lares  were  celebrated.  (Vid.  Ludi  S.*.i  ulakes.) 
This  also  accounts  for  the  various  ways  in  which 
a  saeculum  was  defined  by  the  ancients :  some  be- 
lieved that  it  contained  thirty,'  and  others  that  it 
contained  a  hundred  years  ;*  the  latter  opinion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  most  common  in  later  times, 
so  that  saeculum  answered  to  our  century.* 

♦SAGAPE'NUM  (oayanrpov).  "  All  the  ancient 
authorities  describe  this  as  the  juice  of  a  ferula ; 
hence  Sprengel  supposes  it  the  Ferula  Pernea,  WUld. 
Dioscorides  describes  it  as  being  furafv  bnov,  aik- 
<piov  Kal  xaXtavric,  and  in  like  manner  it  is  said  of 
it  in  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  that  '  Sagapenum 
holds  a  kind  of  middle  place  between  asafoetida 
and  galbanurn  '  "* 

SAGITTA  (blarof,  I6f ;  Herod.  ToZevpa),  an  Ar- 
row. The  account  of  the  arTows  of  Hercules'  enu- 
merates and  describes  three  parts,  viz.,  the  head  or 
point,  the  shaft,  and  the  feather. 

I.  The  head  was  denominated  updic*  whence  the 
.nstrument  used  to  extract  arrow-heads  from  the 
todies  of  the  wounded  was  called  upiioOi/pa.  (  Vid. 
"orcepb.)  Great  quantities  of  flint  arrow-heads 
are  found  in  Celtic  barrows  throughout  the  north  of 
Europe,  in  form  exactly  resembling  those  which 
are  still  used  Ly  the  Indians  of  North  America.' 
Nevertheless,  the  Scythians  and  iMassagetae  had 
them  of  bronze."  Mr.  Dodwell  found  Hint  arrow- 
beads  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  concludes  that 
they  had  belonged  to  the  Persian  army."  Those 
used  by  the  Greeks  were  commonly  bronze,  as  is 
expressed  by  the  epithet  ^a/jt^f,  "  tilted  with 
bronze,''  which  Homer  applies  to  an  arrow."  An- 


other Homeric  epithet,  viz.,  "  three-tongued"  (rpty 
te>Xivl),  is  illustrated  by  the  forms  of  the  arrow- 
heads, all  of  bronze,  which  are  represented  in  the 
anrexed  woodcut.    That  which  lies  horizontal]? 


1.  (Cenaonn,,  De  Die  Nat.,  17.)— 2.  (Plul.,  SulU,  7.— Nie- 
\n*r,  Hi«t.  of  Rome,  I- p.  137.) — 3.  (Cenaonn.,  I.  o.) — 4.  (Varro, 
D>  Llliff.  Lai.,  t  p.  M,  ed.  Hip. — Feet.,  >.  r,  Srcularn  ludi.) —  J. 
(Vtf.  Niebuhr,  Hut  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  275,  Ac.)— 0.  (Dioecor.,  HI., 
85.  —  Oaten,  De  Simpl.,  Tin. — Ailnma,  Append..  a  t.) — 7.  (H* 
nod,  Scut.,  130-135.)— 8.  (Herod.,  i.,  215;  it.,  81.)— 9  (lloare1. 
Aiic.  WiltaW.  South,  |  :»3.)  — 10.  (Horud.,  Il.ee.)— II.  (Tour 
hrnuirh  Oi  w.  v.,1  n..  <v  159  1  —  12  Ml.,  till  .  (ISO,  K«2  ) 


was  found  at  Persepolis,  and  is  drawn  of  the  sue 
of  the  original.  The  two  smallest,  one  of  which 
shows  a  rivet  hole  at  the  side  for  fastening  it  to  the 
shaft,  are  from  the  plain  of  Marathon.'  The  fourth 
specimen  was  also  found  in  Attica.' 

The  use  of  barbed  (aduncce,  hamata)  and  poisoned 
arrows  (venenata  sagitttz)  is  alwavs  represented  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  as  the  character- 
istic of  barbarous  nations.  It  is  attributed  to  the 
Sauromatae  and  Getae,*  to  the  Servii5  and  Scythi- 
ans,' and  to  the  Arabs7  and  Moors.'  When  Ulys- 
ses wishes  to  have  recourse  to  this  insidious  prao- 
tice,  he  is  obliged  to  travel  north  to  the  country  of 
the  Thresprotians ;'  and  the  classical  authors  who 
mention  it  do  so  in  terms  of  condemnation."  Some 
of  the  northern  nations,  who  could  not  obtain  iron, 
barbed  their  arrow-heads  with  bone."  The  poi 
son  applied  to  tips  of  the  arrows  having  been  call- 
ed loxicum  (to£ik<>v),  on  account  of  its  connexion 
with  the  use  of  the  bow,"  the  signification  o:  this 
term  was  afterward  extended  to  poisons  ir.  gen 
eral." 

H.  The  excellence  of  the  shaft  consisted  in  be 
ing  long,  and  at  the  same  time  straight,  and,  if  it 
was  of  light  wood,  in  being  well  polished.14  But  it 
often  consisted  of  a  smooth  cane  or  reed  (Arundo 
donax  or  phragmites,  Linn.),  and  on  this  account 
the  whole  arrow  was  called  either  arundo  in  the 
one  case,1' or  calamus  in  the  other.1'  In  the  Egyp- 
tian tombs  reed-arrows  have  been  found,  varying 
from  34  to  S3  inches  in  length.  They  show  the 
slit  (y/upi'f1')  cut  in  the  reed  for  fixing  it  upon  the 
string.1* 

III.  The  feathers  are  shown  on  ancient  monu- 
ments of  all  kinds,  and  are  indicated  by  the  terms 
a/as,1*  jiennattz  sagittt*,*9  and  mepntvTtc  biarol.* 
The  arrows  of  Hercules  are  said  to  have  been  feath- 
ered from  the  wings  of  a  black  eagle." 

Besides  the  use  of  arrows  in  the  ordinary  way, 
they  were  sometime*  employed  to  carry  fire.  Oc- 
tavianus  attempted  to  set  Antony's  ships  on  fire 
by  sending  (itXn  rrufi^opa  from  the  bows  of  his  arch 
ere."    A  headdress  of  small  arrows  is  said  to  have 

I.  (II.,  v.,  393.)—2.  (Skelton.  Mint,  of  Armour  at  Goodrich 
'-'ourt,  I.,  pi.  44.)— 3.  (Dodwell,  I.  c.)— 4  (Ovid,  Triat.,  iii.,  10, 
M,  04.— De  Pont.,  it..  7,  II,  12.)— 5.  (Arnold),  Chron.  SIbt.,  4, 
)  8.)— 0.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  x.,  53,  a.  115.)  — 7.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  L, 
•0.)— 8.  (Hor.,  Cum.,  i.,  22,  3  )— 9.  (Hon..,  Od.,  i.,  201-203.)— 

.0  (Homer,  Pliuy,  II.  . .      .K         II.  A.,  ».,  10.)— II.  (Tec. 

Lerra.,  40.)— 12  (Plin.,  EL  N..  in.,  HI,  ■.  20.—  Fe«.,  a.  T.-Di- 
oecor.,  ft,  20.)— 13.  (Pla-it.,  Merc.,  n.,  4,  4.— Hor.,  Epod.,  ini., 
01.  — Propert.,  i.,  5,  ft.)  —  M.  (Hre.,  Scut.,  133.)  — 15.  (Virj., 
yEn.,  it.,  09-73  ;  T.,  525  -OfkL  Mot.,  L,  471  ;  r.n.,  3*2.)— 16 
(Vint.,  Hue,  in..  12,  13.— Ovid,  Met.,  vii.,778.— Hor.,  <nrro.,i., 
15.  17.— Jut  xiii.,  80.1—17.  (Horn.,  tl..  it.,  132.  — Ovid,  in, 
119.)— 18.  (Wilkinaon,  Man.  and  Cu»t„  Ac,  L,  309.)— IB  i  V, 
Mn  ,  ix.,  578;  xn.,  319.)  — 20.  (Prodenl  .  Hainan,  40*.)  —  It 
ill..m  .  It..  *..  171.)— 99.  (Het..  I  <■  1^23  ill  -  i -una..  1.34 
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SAUUM. 


SALAMINIA. 


(>eea  worn  by  tho  Indians,1  the  Nubians  ana  Egyp- 
tians, and  other  Oriental  nations.* 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies,  the  sagittam, 
more  anciently  called  arquites,  i.  e.,  archers  or  bow- 
men.' formed  an  important  part  of  the  light-armed 
infantry.*  They  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
allies,  and  were  principally  Cretans.5  (  Vid.  Arcus, 
Corytus,  Pharetra,  Tormentum) 

SAGMINA  were  the  same  as  the  Verbena,  name- 
ly, herbs  torn  up  by  their  roots  from  within  the  en- 
Closure  of  the  Uapitoline,  which  were  always  car- 
ried by  the  fetiales  or  ambassadors  when  they  went 
to  a  foreign  people  to  demand  restitution  for  wrongs 
committed  against  the  Romans,  or  to  make  a  trea- 
ty. (Vid.  Fetiales.)  They  served  to  mark  the 
sacred  character  of  the  ambassadors,  and  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Greek  unpvKeia.6  Pliny7 
also  says  that  sagmina  were  used  in  remediis  publi- 
eis,  by  which  we  must  understand  expiations  and 
lustrations.  The  word  Verbena  seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  any  kind  of  herbs,  or  to  the  boughs  and 
leaves  of  any  kind  of  tree,  gathered  from  a  pure  or 
sacred  place.8 

According  to  Festus,9  the  verbena  were  called 
sagmina,  that  is,  pure  herbs,  because  they  were 
taken  by  the  consul  or  the  praetor  from  a  sacred 
(sancto)  place,  to  give  to  legati  when  setting  out  to 
make  a  treaty  or  declare  war.  He  connects  it  with 
the  words  sanclus  and  sancire,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  it  may  contain  the  same  root,  which 
appears  in  a  simpler  form  in  sac-er  {sag-men,  sa(n)c- 
tus):  Marcian,10  however,  makes  a  ridiculous  mis- 
take when  he  derives  sanctus  from  sagmina. 

Miiller11  thinks  that  samentum  is  the  same  word 
as  sagmen,  although  used  respecting  another  thing 
by  the  Anagnienses.12 

SAGUM  was  the  cloak  worn  by  the  Roman  sol- 
diers and  inferior  officers,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  paludamentum  of  the  general  and  superior  of- 
ficers. (Vid.  Paludamentum.)  It  is  used  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  toga  or  garb  of  peace,  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  that,  when  there  was  a  war  in  Italy,  all 
citizens  put  on  the  sagum,  even  in  the  city,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  consular  rank  (saga  sumere, 
ad  saga  ire,  in  sagis  tsseP) :  hence,  in  the  Italic  war, 
the  sagum  was  worn  for  two  years.11 

The  sagum  was  open  in  the  front,  and  usually 
tastened  across  the  shoulders  by  a  clasp,  though 
not  always  :15  it  resembled  in  form  the  paludamen- 
tum (see  woodcuts,  p.  721),  as  we  see  from  the  spe- 
cimens of  it  on  the  column  of  Trajan  and  other  an- 
cient monuments.  It  was  thick  and  made  of  wool,16 
whence  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  wool 
itself.1'  ■  The  cloak  worn  by  the  general  and  supe- 
rior officers  is  sometimes  called  sagum  (Punicum 
sagum}"),  but  the  diminutive  sagulum  is  more  com- 
monly used  in  such  cases.19 

The  cloak  worn  by  the  northern  nations  of  Eu- 
rope is  also  called  sagum:  see  woodcut,  p.  171, 
where  thiee  Sarmatians  are  represented  with  saga, 
and  compare  Pallium,  p.  719.  The  German  sa- 
gum is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  :ao  that  worn  by  the 
Gauls  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of  plaid  (versi- 
color sagulum71). 

The  outer  garment  worn  by  slaves  and  poor  per- 
sons is  also  sometimes  called  sagum.28 

1.  (Prudent.,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Claud.,  De  Nupt.  Honor.,  222.— De  3 
Corns.  Honor.,  21.— De  Laud.  Stil.,  i.,  254.)— 3.  (Festus,  s.  v.)— 
4  (Cies  ,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  81  ;  iii.,  44. — Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xv.,  4.) — 5. 
(Q.  Curt.,  iv.,  50.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxii.,  2,  s.  3.— Liv.,  i.,  24  ; 
txx.,  43.— Dig.  1,  tit.  8,  s.  8.)— 7.  (1.  c.)— 8.  (Serv.  ad  Virg., 
Ma.,  xiL,  120.)— 9.  (s.  v.)— 10.  (Dig.,  1.  O— 11.  (ad  Festum,  p. 
S20.)— 12.  (M  Aurel.,  in  Epist.  ad  Fronton.,  iv.,  4.)— 13.  (Cic, 
Phil.,  viii.,  11  ;  v.,  12;  xiv.,  1.)— 14.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  72,  73.— Veil. 
Paterc,  ii.,  16.)  — 15.  (Trebell.  Po_  ,  Trig.  Tyrann.,  10.)  —  16 
(Mart.,  xiv  ,  159.)— 17.  (Varro,  L.  L.,  v  ,  167,  ed.  Miiller.)— 18. 
(Hoi.,  Ep.,  ix.,  28.)— 19.  (Compare  Sil.  Ilal.,  iv.,  519;  xvii., 
528. -Liv.,  xxx.,  17;  xxvii.,  19.)— 20.  (Germ.,  17.)— 21.  (Tac., 
Hii<  ,  ii.,  20.)— 22.  (Col.,  i.,  8  -  Compare  Dig.  34,  tit.  2,  s.  23, ,  2.) 
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"SALAMANDRA  (oaXa/idvdpa),  the  Sa.amander, 
or  Lacerta  Salamandra',  a  batracian  reptile,  ol  the 
second  family  of  its  order,  and  constituting  the 
type  of  a  distinct  genus.  "To  have  some  idea  of 
its  figure,"  says  Buffon,  "  we  may  suppose  the  tail 
of  a  hsard  applied  to  the  body  of  a  frog  ''  For  a 
full  and  accurate  account,  however,  of  this  reptile 
and  its  peculiar  structure,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Griffith's  Cuvier.  The  popular  belief  that  the  sala 
mander  is  proof  against  the  action  of  fire  (a  belief 
to  which  Aristotle  is  guilty  of  giving  some  counte- 
nance) is  now  entirely  exploded  According  t« 
Sprengel,  the  only  foundation  for  this  belief  is  the 
fact  that  the  reptile  emits  a  cold,  viscid  secietion 
from  its  body,  which  might  be  capable  of  extin 
guishing  a  small  coal.  Dioscorides  states  decided- 
ly that  it  is  not  true  that  the  salamander  can  live 
in  fire.  "The  salamander,"  says  Griffith,  "takes 
up  its  abode  in  the  humid  earth,  in  the  tufted  woods 
of  high  mountains,  in  ditches  and  shady  places,  un 
der  stones  and  the  roots  of  trees,  in  hedges,  by  the 
banks  of  streams,  in  subterraneous  caverns,  and  ru- 
ined buildings  Though  generally  feared,  it  is  by 
no  means  dangerous.  The  milky  fluid  which  ex- 
udes from  its  skin,  and  which  it  sometimes  shoots 
to  the  distance  of  several  inches,  though  nauseous, 
acrid,  and,  according  to  Gesner,  even  depilatory,  is 
fatal  only  to  very  small  animals.  This  humour, 
however,  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  a  general  pre- 
scription of  the  salamander.  According  to  Pliny, 
by  infecting  with  its  poison  all  the  vegetables  of  a 
vast  extent  of  territory,  this  reptile  could  produce 
death  to  entire  nations '  Other  animals  seem  to 
have  an  instinctive  horror  of  it.  Its  bite,  however, 
is  perfectly  harmless,  though  Matthioli  has  declared 
it  to  be  equally  mortal  with  that  of  the  viper — an 
atrocious  absurdity."1 

SALAMI'NIA  (Zalafiivta).  The  Athenians,  from 
very  early  times,  kept  for  public  purposes  two  sacred 
or  state  vessels,  the  one  of  which  was  called  flop 
a^of,  and  the  other  'Za'kafiLvia;  the  crow  of  the  one 
bore  the  name  of  irapaTdrai  or  -rrdpaXo,,  and  that  of 
the  other  oaXan'imoi?  In  the  former  of  these  two 
articles  Photius  erroneously  regards  the  two  names 
as  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  ship.3  The  Sal- 
aminia  was  also  called  A??/U'a  or  Qeupic,  because  it 
was  used  to  convey  the  -deupul  to  Delos,  on  which 
occasion  the  ship  was  adorned  with  garlands  bj 
the  priest  of  Apollo 4  Both  these  vessels  were 
quick-sailing  triremes,  and  were  used  for  a  variety 
of  state  purposes :  they  conveyed  theories,  despatch- 
es, &c,  from  Athens,  carried  treasures  from  sub- 
ject countries  to  Athens,  fetched  state  criminals 
from  foreign  parts  to  Athens,  and  the  like.5  In  bat- 
tles they  were  frequently  used  as  the  ships  in 
which  the  admirals  sailed.  These  vessels  and  their 
crews  were  always  kept  in  readiness  to  act,  in  case 
of  any  necessity  arising ;  and  the  crew,  although 
they  could  not,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  be  in 
actual  service,  received  their  regular  pay  of  foui 
oboli  per  day  all  the  year  round.  This  is  expressly 
stated  only  of  the  Paralos,6  but  may  be  safely  said 
of  the  Salaminia  also.  The  statement  of  the  scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes,7  that  the  Salaminia  was  only 
used  to  convey  criminals  to  Athens,  and  the  Para- 
los for  theories,  is  incorrect,  at  least  if  applied  to 
the  earlier  times.  When  Athens  had  becorr  i  a 
great  maritime  power,  and  when  other  ships  ^  ere 
employed  for  purposes  for  which  before  either  the 
Salaminia  or  the  Paralos  had  been  used,  it  is  natu- 
lal  to  suppose  that  these  two  vessels  were  chiefly 

1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  19. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. — Griffiths 
Cuvier,  vol.  ix.,  p.  464.) — 2.  (Phot.,  s.  v.  YlApaKoi  and  Tldpdkn.) 
— 3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  116. — Hesych.,  s.  v.  tlapaXtriis  4 
(Plat.,  Phted.,  p.  58,  c.)—  5.  (Tiucyd.,  v.,  53,61.)— 6.  (Ha-peei 
et  Phot.,  s.  v.  XldpaXus  ) — 7.  (  Vv.,  147  -  'ompare  SuuIm,  i  » 
Y.u\atxivia  vavt.) 
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employed  in  matters  connected  with  religion,  as 
heones,  and  in  extraordinary  cases,  such  as  when 
a  state  criminal  like  Alcibiades  was  to  be  solemnly 
junveyed  to  Athens.  The  names  of  the  two  ships 
seem  to  point  to  a  very  early  period  of  the  history 
ol  Attica,  when  there  was  no  navigation  except  be- 
tween Attica  and  Salamis,  for  which  the  Salaminia 
was  used,  and  around  the  coast  of  Attica,  for  which 
purpose  the  Paralos  was  destined.  In  later  times 
the  names  were  retained,  although  the  destination 
of  the  ships  was  principally  to  servo  the  purposes 
of  religion,  whence  they  are  frequently  called  the 
sacred  ships  1 

♦SAL  AMMONTACUiM  (a/.e  'A/ifiuuaKoc),  a  Fos- 
sil Salt,  procured  from  the  district  of  Africa  ad- 
joining the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion.  It  was  to- 
tally different  from  the  Sal  Ammoniac  of  the  mod- 
erns, which  is  Hydrochlorvs  Ammonia.  (Vid.  A>i- 
homacum.)  "  It  has  been  thought,"  says  Dr.  Moore, 
that  the  ancients  knew  Sal  Ammoniac  under  the 
name  of  Nurum;  and,  although  Beckmann  main- 
tains the  opposite  opinion,  the  grounds  on  which 
he  resis  his  argument  do  not  bear  him  out  He  ob- 
serves that  'there  are  two  properties  with  which 
the  ancients  might  have  accidentally  become  ac- 
quainted, and  which,  in  that  case,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  make  known  or  define  to  us  this  salt 
(sal  ammoniac).  In  the  first  place,  by  an  acci- 
dental mixture  of  quicklime,  the  strong  smell  or  un- 
pleasant vapour  diffused  by  the  volatile  alkali  sep- 
arated from  the  acid  might  have  been  observed.' 
Now  what  Beckmann  seems  willing  to  admit  as  a 
criterion  of  sal  ammoniac  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
of  mtrum,  which,  he  says,  'sprinkled  with  lime, 
gives  forth  a  powerful  odour'  (cake  aspersum  red- 
dit  ndoTcm  vehementwrem).  Beckmann  appears  to 
Jaubt  what,  he  says,  'several  writers  have  assert- 
ed, that  sal  ammoniac  comes  also  from  the  East 
Indies.'  But  it  certainly  is  brought  thence  at  this 
day,  and  may  have  been  manufactured  there,  and 
have  found  its  way  to  Europe  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
also ;  for  we  find  that  unchangeable  country  pro- 
ducing the  same  things  then  as  now,  indigo,  In- 
dian ink,  fine  steel,  sugar,  silks,  &e.  The  manu- 
facture of  sal  ammoniac  in  Egypt  also  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  have  been  more  ancient  than  is 
thought.  We  are  not  justified  in  concluding  that 
the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  everything  of  which 
»*>  discover  no  mention  in  their  works.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  supposing  the  ancients  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  our  sal  ammoniac  and  nitre  is, 
that  we  know  of  very  few  uses  to  which  they 
might  have  been  applied.  But,  though  they  may 
have  had  little  inducement  to  manufacture  them, 
even  had  they  possessed  the  art,  yet  they  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  observe  them  in  a  native  statp, 
since  both  these  salts  are  found  occurring  thus  in 
Southern  Italy  and  elsewhere."' 

SALA'RIUM,  a  Salary.  The  ancients  derive  the 
word  from  sal.,  i.  t.,  salt  ;*  the  most  necessary 
thing  to  support  human  life  being  thus  mentioned 
as  a  representative  for  all  others  Salarium  the  re- 
fine comprised  all  the  provisions  with  which  the 
Roman  officers  were  supplied,  as  well  as  their  pay 
in  money  In  the  time  of  the  Republic  the  name 
salarium  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  ;  it  was 
Augustus  who,  in  order  to  place  the  governors  of 
provinces  and  other  military  officers  in  a  greater 
state  of  deper.danee,  gave  salaries  to  them  or  cer- 
tain sums  of  money,  tc  which  afterward  various 
supplies  in  kind  were  added  •  Before  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  provincial  magistrates  had  been  pro- 

1.  (Vid.  B6ckh,  Staauh,  i.,  p.  258.— GOMer  ad  Thncjrd.,  UL, 
IS.— Schom.inn  ml  f.irum.  |>  2'Jfi  ) — J.  (Adlmi,  Append.  >  «. 
' A (/ "it  > *  <,  S^f.  —  Moure's  Ancient  Miner.il.,  p.  90-98.  -  V 
(Plin  .  II.  N.,  nob., 41.)-  t.  (Suet.,  OcUt.,  30.— Tacit..  Afri..-  , 
«  -Treb.  Poll  .  Clnuil  Ii.  15.— FUt  Vopiac.,  pro*  4.) 
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vided  in  their  provinces  with  everything  they  wan 
ed,  through  the  medium  of  redemptores  (trupoxot) 
who  undertook,  for  a  certain  sum  paid  by  the  state. 
to  provide  the  governors  with  all  that  was  necessa 
ry  to  them.  During  the  Empire  we  find  instances 
of  the  salarium  being  paid  to  a  person  who  had  ob- 
tained a  province,  but  was  nevertheless  not  allowed 
to  govern  it.  In  this  case  the  salarium  was  a  com 
pensation  for  the  honour  and  advantages  which  he 
might  have  derived  from  the  actual  government  o. 
a  province,  whence  we  can  scarcely  infer  that  the 
sum  of  10,000  sesterces,  which  was  offered  on  such 
an  occasion,1  was  the  regular  salarium  for  a  pro- 
consul. 

Salaria  were  also  given  under  the  Empire  to  othr 
officers,  as  to  military  tribunes,'  to  assessores  (vid. 
Assessor),  to  senators,3  to  the  comites  of  the  prin- 
ceps  on  his  expeditions,*  and  others.  Antoninus 
Pius  fixed  the  salaries  of  all  the  rhetoricians  and 
phUosophers  througnout  the  Empire ;'  and  when 
persons  did  not  fulfil  their  duties,  he  punished  them 
by  deducting  from  their  salaries.*  Alexander  Se- 
verus  instituted  fixed  salaries  for  rhetoricians,  gram- 
marians, physicians,  haruspices,  mathematicians, 
mechanicians,  and  architects;7  but  to  how  much 
these  salaries  amounted  we  are  not  informed  Re- 
specting the  pay  which  certain  classes  of  priests  re- 
ceived, vid.  Sacerooj. 

SA'LII  were  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa.  They  were 
twelve  in  number,  chosen  from  the  patricians  even 
in  the  latest  times,  and  formed  an  ecclesiastical  cor- 
poration* (Ucta  juvenilis  patricia').  They  had  the 
care  of  the  twelve  ancilia  {vid.  Ancile),  which  were 
kept  in  the  Temple  of  Mars  on  the  Palatine  Hill 
whence  these  priests  were  sometimes  called  Salii 
Palatini,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  salii 
mentioned  below.  The  distinguishing  dress  of  tne 
salii  was  an  embroidered  tunic  bound  with  a  brazen 
belt,  the  trabea,  and  the  apex,  also  worn  by  the  Ms- 
mines.  ( Vid.  Apex.)  Each  had  a  sword  by  his  side 
and  in  his  right  hand  a  spear  or  staff.1* 

The  festival  of  Mars  was  celebrated  by  the  sav~ 
on  the  1st  of  March  and  for  several  successive 
days,  on  which  occasion  they  were  accustomed  to 
go  through  the  city  in  their  official  dress,  carryin 
the  ancilia  in  their  left  hands  or  suspended  Iron 
their  shoulders,  and  at  the  same  time  singing  and 
dancing,"  whence  Ovid,  apparently  with  correctness, 
derives  their  name."  The  songs  or  hymns  which 
they  sang  on  this  occasion  (saliaria  comma1*)  were 
called  a-iamenla,  assamcnta,  or  axamcnta,  of  which 
the  etymology  is  uncertain  Gottling1*  thinks  the 
I  were  so  called  because  they  were  sung  without  an. 
musical  accompaniment,  assa  voce;  but  this  elymol 
'  ogy  is  opposed  to  the  express  statement  of  Dionys 
ius  14  Some  idea  of  the  subject  of  these  songs  may 
'  he  obtained  from  a  passage  in  Virgil,1*  and  a  sma. 
fragment  of  them  is  preserved  by  Varro  "  In  later 
times  they  were  scarcely  understood,  even  by  the 
priests  themselves  '*  The  praises  of  Mamurias  Ve- 
turius  formed  the  principal  subject  of  these  songs 
though  who  Mamurius  Veturina  was  the  ancienta 
themselves  were  not  agreed  upon  "  He  is  gener- 
ally said  to  he  the  armorer  who  made  eleven  an- 
cilia like  the  one  that  was  sent  from  heaven  (vid 
Ancilk'"),  but  some  modern  writers  suppose  ii  to  be 

1.  (Dion  (Jul,  Utiii.,  22.)— S.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  mv  ,  0  — Jut., 
in  ,  132.)— 3.  (Sun.,  Nero,  10.)-  4.  (Surt.,  Til...  40.)— 5  (Capi- 
tol.. Ant.  Piui,  II.)— 0.  (M.  lb.,  7.)— 7.  (Lsnprid  ,  Alrt  Sot. 
44.)—8.  (Lit..  i.f  »«— Dionys.,  n..  70.— Cic  ,  Rep  ,  n.,  14  )— I 
(Lucan,  n.,  478.)— 10.  (Uionya.,  I.  c.) — 1 1.  (Lit.,  I.  c—  Dions 
L  Oy— Her.,  Ciirm.,  i.,  30.  12  .  it..  I,  28.1—12.  (Fait.,  ill.,  387., 
—  13.  (Hot.,  Epiat..  ii.,  1,80.— Tacit  .  Ann.,  ii.,  83  )— 14  (Crook, 
der  Rom.  SlaaUTerf.,  p.  192.)- -15  (in.,  32.)— 10.  tJEa.,  tiu, 
880.)— 17.  (Line  Lat.,  til,  20,  od.  MUllcr.)-- 18.  (Tartu,  Liof 
l.at.,  Til.,  S.— Hor.,  Epiat..  n.,  1.  80.— Quint.  .,  0,  p  54,  Rip  I- 
19.  (Varro,  Ling.  Lat.,  tl,  45.)— 20.  (natal  ■  t.  Main  Vat  - 
Di.iuti    I*.,  71     '*rM  F-m'  ,  in.,  3*4 
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.nerely  another  name  of  Mars.  Besides,  however, 
the  praises  of  Mamurius,  the  verses  which  the  salii 
sang  appear  to  have  contained  a  kind  of  theogony, 
ja  which  the  praises  of  all  the  celestial  deities  were 
celebrated,  with  the  exception  of  Venus.1  The 
verses  in  honour  of  each  god  were  called  by  the 
respective  l.ames  of  each,  as  Januli,  Junonii,  Mi- 
nervii.'  Luvine  honour  was  paid  to  some  of  the 
emperors  by  inserting  their  names  in  the  songs  of 
the  salii.  This  honour  was  first  bestowed  upon 
Augustus,*  and  afterward  upon  Germanicus  ;*  and 
when  Verus  died,  his  name  was  inserted  in  the 
Bong  of  the  salii  by  command  of  M.  Antoninus.6 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  festival,  ihe  salii  were 
accustomed  to  partake  of  a  splendid  entertainment 
in  the  Temple  of  Mars,  which  was  proverbial  for 
its  excellence.6  The  members  of  the  collegium 
were  elected  by  co-optation.  We  read  of  the  dig- 
nities of  praesul,  vates,  and  magister  in  the  colle- 
gium.' 

Tullus  Hostilius  established  another  collegium  of 
salii  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  he  made  in  a  war 
with  the  Sabines.  These  salii  were  also  twelve  in 
number,  chosen  from  the  patricians,  and  appear  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Quirinus. 
They  were  called  the  Salii  Collini,  Agonales  or 
Agonenses.*  Niebuhr9  supposes  that  the  oldest 
and  most  illustrious  college,  the  Palatine  Salii,  were 
chosen  originally  from  the  oldest  tribe,  the  Ramnes, 
and  the  one  instituted  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  or  the 
Quirinalian,  from  the  Tities  alone :  a  third  college 
for  the  Luceres  was  never  established." 

SALI'N^E  (a\al,  dlonriyiov),  a  Saltwork.11  Al- 
though the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with 
rock  salt12  (a2.ec  opvKroc,  i.  e.,  fossil  salt""),  and  al- 
though they  obtained  salt  likewise  from  certain  in- 
and  lakes,1*  and  from  natural  springs  or  brine  pits," 
nd  found  no  small  quantity  on  certain  shores,  where 
t  was  congealed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  without  hu- 
man labour  (5J.tg  airo^arot14),  yet  they  obtained  by 
far  the  greatest  quantity  by  the  management  of 
works  constructed  or.  the  seashore,  where  it  was 
naturally  adapted  for  the  purpose  by  being  so  low 
and  flat  as  to  be  easily  overflowed  by  the  sea  (manti- 
nut  area  salinarum17),  or  even  to  be  a  brackish  marsh 
(dfa>K'c)  or  a  marine  pool  (Xt/ivodaXaTTa1").  In  order 
to  aid  the  natural  evaporation,  shallow  rectangular 
ponds  (multifidi  locus)  were  dug,  divided  from  one 
another  by  earthen  walls.  The  seawater  was  ad- 
mitted through  canals,  which  were  opened  for  the 
purpose,  and  closed  again  by  sluices.  (Vid.  Cata- 
r acta. )  The  water  was  more  and  more  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt  as  it  flowed  from  one  pond  to 
another.1'  When  reduced  to  brine  (coacto  humore). 
it  was  called  by  the  Greeks  aX/it),  by  the  Latins 
talsugo  or  salsilago,  and  by  the  Spaniards  muria.M 
In  this  state  it  was  used  by  the  Ejryptians  to  pickle 
fish,11  and  by  the  Romans  to  preserve  olives,  cheese, 
and  flesh  likewise."  From  muria,  which  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  of  aX/xvpof,  "  briny,"  the  victuals  cu- 
red in  it  were  called  salsa  muriatica."  As  the  brine 
which  was  left  in  the  ponds  crystallized,  a  man  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  them,  and  therefore  called 
alinator  (aXoirt/yos),  raked  out  the  salt,  so  that  it  lay 
.  .  

1  (Macrob  ,  Sat.,  i.,  12.)  —  2.  (Festus,  g.  v.  Axamenta.)  —  3.  I 
(Monum.  AncyT.)  —  4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  83.)  —  5.  (Capitol.,  M 
AaX  Phil ,  21.)  —  6.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  33.  —  Cic.  ad  Att.,  v  ,  9.  — 
Hor.,  Cairo.,  i.,  37.)— 7.  (Capitol.,  ih.,  4.)— 8.  (Liv.,  i.,  27.— Di- 
01178.,  ii.,  70;  iii.,  32.  —  Varro,  Ling.  La*  ,  vi.,  14.)  —  9.  (R3m. 
Gesch.,  iii.,  p.  410.)  —  10.  (Compare  Haiiung,  Die  Religion  der 
Rdmer,  ii.,  p.  163,  dec.)  — 11.  (Varro,  Ling.  Lat.,  viii..  25,  ed. 
fipengel ) — 12.  (Herod.,  iv.,  181-185.)— 13  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex., 
iii.,  4,  p.  161,  162,  ed.  Blanc.)— 14.  (Herod.,  vii.,  30.)— 15.  (Cic 
Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  53.— Plir..,  H.  N.,  xxxi.,  7,  s.  39-42.)— 16.  (He- 
rod., iv.,  53.— Plin.,  1.  c.)  —  17.  (Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  2.)— 18. 
(Strabo,  iv.,  1,  v  6  ;  vii.,  4,  v  7.  — Caes.,  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  37  )— 19. 
(ilutilii,  Itin.,  i.,  475-490.)—  20.  (P'in.,  1  c.)  — 21.  (Herod.,  ii., 
77.)— 22.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  7, 88  105.  Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  8, 53  ) 
— 18  (Plaut.,  Pan.,  I.,  ii.,  32.  39  I 


in  heaps  (tumuli)  upon  the  ground  to  drain.1  It 
Attica,3  in  Britain,'  and  elsewhere,  several  places, 
in  consequence  of  the  works  established  in  them 
obtained  the  name  of  'AXai  or  Salirue. 

Throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  the  saltworks, 
having  been  first  established  by  the  early  kings  of 
Rome,  were  commonly  public  property,  and  were 
let  by  the  government  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
publicans  who  farmed  them,  and  often  maintained 
upon  them  a  great  number  of  servants,4  were  called 
mancipes  salinarum.  (Vid.  Manceps.)  Malefactors 
of  both  sexes  were  employed  in  them,  as  they  were 
in  the  mines.* 

SALI'NUM,  dim.  SALILLUM,  a  Saltcellar. 
Among  the  poor,  a  shell  served  for  a  saltcellar;' 
but  all  who  were  raised  above  poverty  had  one  of 
silver,  which  descended  from  father  to  son,7  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  silver  plate,  which  was  used 
together  with  the  saltcellar,  in  the  domestic  sacri- 
fices.' (  Vid.  Patera.)  These  two  articles  of  silver 
were  alone  compatible  with  the  simplicity  of  Roman 
manners  in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic*  The 
saltcellar  was  no  doubt  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  to  which  it  communicated  a  sacred  charac- 
ter, the  meal  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice.14 
(Vid.  Focus,  Mensa.)  These  circumstances,  to 
gether  with  the  religious  reverence  paid  to  salt,  and 
the  habitual  comparison  of  it  to  wit  and  vivacity, 
explain  the  metaphor  by  which  the  soul  of  a  man  is 
called  his  salillum.11 

*SALPE  (auXirti),  the  Stockfish,  or  Sparus  Salpa , 
in  French,  la  Saupe;  in  Italian,  Sarpa." 

*^ \LPINX  (oaXniylf),  a  bird  whose  note  reocm 
b'  'd  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  (aaXmyl;,  "  a  trumpet". 
L  sychius  and  Photius  identify  it  with  the  rpox'i'n^, 
or  golden-crested  wren,  "  the  notes  of  which,"  says 
Adams,  "  are  certainly  piping,  but  cannot  well  be 
compared  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  !"13 

*II.  A  kind  of  shellfish,  called  also  arp6fi6oc. 

SALTA'TIO  (6pxnoic,  bpxnoTvc),  Dancing.  The 
dancing  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  of  the  Romans, 
had  very  little  in  common  with  the  exercise  which 
goes  by  that  name  in  modern  times.  It  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  kinds,  gymnastic  and  mimetic  ;  that 
is,  it  was  intended  either  to  represent  bodily  activi- 
ty, or  to  express  by  gestures,  movements,  and  atti- 
tudes, certain  ideas  or  feelings,  and  also  single 
events  or  a  series  of  events,  as  in  the  modern  bal- 
let. All  these  movements,  however,  were  accom- 
panied by  music  ;  but  the  terms  opxyaii  and  saltatio 
were  used  in  so  much  wider  a  sense  than  our  word 
dancing,  that  they  were  applied  to  designate  ges- 
tures even  when  the  body  did  not  move  at  all'* 
(saltare  snlis  oculis1*). 

We  find  dancing  prevalent  among  the  Greeks 
from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  poems  :  the  suiters  of  Penelope  de- 
light themselves  with  music  and  dancing  ;14  and 
Ulysses  is  entertained  at  the  court  of  Alcinous  with 
the  exhibitions  of  very  skilful  dancers,  the  rapid 
movements  of  whose  feet  excite  his  admiration." 
Skilful  dancers  were  at  all  times  highly  prized  by 
the  Greeks :  we  read  of  some  who  were  presented 
with  golden  crowns,  and  had  statues  erected  to 
their  honour,  and  their  memory  celebrated  by  in- 
scriptions.19 

1.  (Manilius,  v.,  prope  fin.  —  Nicander,  Alex.,  518,  519.) — 2 
(Steph.  Byz.)— 3.  (Ptol.)— 4.  (Cic,  Pro  Lege  Man  ,  6.)— 5.  (Bo 
lenger,  De  Trib  et  Veer.,  xxi.)— 6.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  3,  14.— Schol 
ad  loc.)— 7.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  ii.,  16,  13,  14.)— 8.  (r"ers.,  iii.,  24,25.) 
—9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  12,  s.  54.— Val.  Max.,  iv.,  4,  3.— Ca 
lull.,  xxiii.,  19.)  —  10.  (Arnob.  adv.  Gent.,  ii.,  p.  91,  ed.  Mure, 
L.  Bat.,  1651.)— 11.  (Plaut.,  Trin.,  ii.,  4,90,  91.)— 12.  (Aristot., 
H.  A.,  iv.,  8.— jElian,  N.  A.,  ix.,  7.)  —  13  (jElian,  N.  A.,  vi. 
19. — Hesych. — Phot.  Lex. — Aristoph.,  Av.,  569.  —  Adams,  Ap 
pend.,  s.  v.)— 14.  (Ovid,  Art.  Am.,  i.,  595;  ii.,  305.)— 15.  (Apol, 
Met.,  x.,  p.  251,  ed.  Bip.)— 16.  (Od.,  i.,  152,  421 ;  xviii.,  304.)— 
17.  (Od.,  viii.,  265.)  -  18.  (Plut.,  De  Pyth.  0»ic  ,  8.  —  Arthol 
Plan.,  iv.,  n.  283.  &c  ) 
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The  lively  imagination  and  mimetic  powers  of  the 
Greeks  found  abundant  subjects  for  various  kinds 
of  dances,  and,  accordingly,  the  names  of  no  less 
than  200  different  dances  have  come  down  to  us.1 
[t  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  this 
work  to  give  a  description  of  all  that  are  known : 
only  the  most  important  can  be  mentioned,  and 
such  as  will  give  some  idea  of  the  dancing  of  the 
ancients. 

Dancing  was  originally  closely  connected  with 
religion :  Plato'  thought  that  all  dancing  should  be 
oased  on  religion,  as  it  was,  he  says,  among  the 
Egyptians.  It  has  been  shown  under  Chords,  that 
the  chorus  in  the  oldest  times  consisted  of  the  whole 
population  of  a  city,  who  met  in  a  public  place  to 
offer  up  thanksgivings  to  the  god  of  their  country 
by  singing  hymns  and  performing  dances.  These 
dances,  which,  like  all  others,  were  accompanied  by 
music,  were  therefore  of  a  strictly  religious  nature ; 
and  in  all  the  public  festivals,  which  were  so  nu- 
merous among  the  Greeks,  dancing  formed  a  very 
prominent  part.  We  find,  from  the  earliest  times, 
that  the  worship  of  Apollo  was  connected  with  a 
religious  dance  called  Hyporchema.  All  the  reli- 
gious dances,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bacchic  and 
the  Gorybantian,  were  very  simple,  and  consisted 
of  gentle  movements  of  the  body,  with  various  turn- 
ings and  windings  around  the  altar :  such  a  dance 
was  the  yepavos,  which  Theseus  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed at  Delos  on  his  return  from  Crete.'  The 
Dionysiac  or  Bacchic  and  the  Corybantian  were  of 
a  very  different  nature.  In  the  former,  the  life  and 
adventures  of  the  god  were  represented  by  mimetic 
dancing  (vtd.  Dionysu):  the  dance  called  Bowy 
by  Lucian*  was  a  satyric  dance,  and  chiefly  pre- 
vailed in  Ionia  and  Pontus  ;  the  most  illustrious 
men  in  the  state  danced  in  it,  representing  Titans, 
Corybantians,  satyrs,  and  husbandmen,  and  the 
spectators  were  so  delighted  with  the  exhibition 
that  they  remained  sitting  the  whole  day  to  witness 
:t,  forgetful  of  everything  else.  The  Corybantian 
was  of  a  very  wild  character  :  it  was  chiefly  danced 
in  Phrygia  and  in  Crete :  the  dancers  were  armed, 
struck  their  swords  against  their  shields,  and  dis- 
played the  most  extravagant  fury;  it  was  accom- 
panied chiefly  by  the  Mute.4  The  following  wood- 
cut, from  the  Musco  Pio-Clementino,*  is  supposed  to 
represent  a  Corybantian  dance.  Respecting  the 
dances  in  the  theatre,  vid.  Chorus. 


Dancing  was  applied  to  gymnastic  purposes  and 
io  training  lor  w<ir,  especially  in  the  Doric  states, 
and  was  believed  to  have  contributed  very  much  to 
the  success  of  the  Dorians  in  war,  as  it  enabled 
them  to  perform  their  evolutions  simultaneously  and 
>n  order.    Hence  the  |H>ct  Socrates'  says. 

ol  Ac  wadiz  nnKkuyra  Stove:  rifiCxjiv,  apiaroi 

tv  noXt/u,)- 

There  were  various  dances  in  early  times  which 
•erved  as  a  preparation  for  war ;  hence  Homer* 
calls  the  hoplitae  npvXee^,  a  war-dance  having  been 
•aKe.l  npv'/U(  by  the  Cretans.*  Of  such  dances,  the 
moB.  celebrated  was  the  Pyirhic  (7  Uvfipixy),  of 

I.  Meorwtn,  Orchent.  —  Albert.,  iiv.,  p.  627-030.  —  Pollux, 
Onom  .  iv  85-1  ]  I . —  Lthaii.,  bin  >  ■  &fj%.) — 2  ( vii.,  796, 
709.)— 3.  f Pint.,  Th.  «.,  21  .)— 4.  (1).  Sail  ,  79.)— 5  (l.ucmn,  ih., 
8.— Strabo,  «.,  p.  473.— Pla)  .  Cnt  ,  ,.  M  )— «.  (vol.  iv.,  pi.  9  )  — 
7.  (Alhen.,  iiv  .  o.  629./.)— 8.  (II.,  li,  40  ;  in.,  77.)— 9  (MUI- 
tar.  Dor.  in  .  12.  0  10 


which  the  nyriWtf  was  probably  only  antther  name 
this  Plato1  takes  as  the  representative  of  all  war 
dances.  The  invention  of  this  dance  is  placed  in 
the  mythical  age,  and  is  usually  assigned  to  one 
Pyrrhicos ;  but  most  of  the  accounts  agree  in  assign 
ing  it  a  Cretan  or  Spartan  origin,  though  others  re* 
fer  it  to  Pyrrhus  or  NeoptolemuE,  the  son  of  Af  hil  - 
les,  apparently  misled  by  the  name,  for  it  was  un- 
doubtedly of  Doric  origin.'  It  was  danced  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute,  and  its  time  was  very  quick  and 
light,  as  is  shown  by  the  name  of  the  Pyrrhic  loot 
("),  which  must  be  connected  with  this  dance :  and 
from  the  same  source  came  also  the  Proceleusmatic 
(  ),  or  challenging  foot.'  The  Pyrrhic  dance  waa 
performed  in  different  ways  at  various  times  and  in 
various  countries,  for  it  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  Doric  states.  Plato*  describes  it  as  repre- 
senting, by  rapid  movements  of  the  bod) ,  the  way  in 
in  which  missiles  and  blows  from  weapons  were 
avoided,  and  also  the  mode  in  which  the  enemy 
were  attacked.  In  the  non-Doric  states  it  was 
probably  not  practised  as  a  training  for  war,  but 
only  as  a  mimetic  dance  :  thus  we  read  of  its  being 
danced  by  women  to  entertain  a  company  •  It  waa 
also  performed  at  Athens  at  the  greater  and  lesser 
Panathensea  by  Ephebi,  who  were  called  Pyrrhich- 
ists  {rivfipixioTcu),  and  were  trained  at  the  expense 
of  the  choragus.*  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Thes- 
saly  and  Macedon,  (lances  are  performed  at  the  pres- 
ent day  by  men  armed  with  muskets  and  swords .' 

The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton's vases,"  represents  three  Pyrrhichists,  two  ol 
whom,  with  sword  and  shield,  are  engaged  in  the 
dance,  while  the  third  is  standing  with  a  sword. 
Above  them  is  a  female  balancing  herself  on  the 
head  of  one,  and  apparently  in  the  act  of  perform 
ing  a  somerset ;  she,  no  doubt,  is  taking  part  in  the 
dance,  and  performing  a  very  artistic  kind  of  kvUo- 
Tuaiq  or  tumbling,  for  the  Greek  performances  of 
this  kind  surpass  anything  we  can  imagine  in  mod- 
ern times.  Her  danger  is  increased  by  the  person 
below,  who  holds  a  sword  pointing  towards  her.  A 
female  spectator,  sitting,  looks  on  astonished  at  the 
exhibition. 


The  Pyrrhic  dance  was  introduced  in  the  public 
games  at  Rome  by  Julius  Caesar,  when  it  was 
danced  by  the  children  of  the  leading  men  in  Asia 
and  Bithynia  '  It  seems  to  have  been  much  liked 
by  the  Romans;  it  was  exhibited  both  by  (,'aligula 
and  Nero.10  and  also  frequently  by  Hadrian."  Athe- 
naeus"  says  that  the  Pyrrhic  dance  was  still  prac- 
tised in  his  time  (the  third  century  A  D.)  at  Sparta, 

1.  (1-ejr.,  vii.,  p.  815.)— 2.  (Alhen  ,  iiv.,  p.  030,  c.  —  Srraho, 
p.  466.—  Plat.,  Leg.,  p.  796.— Lucian,  ib.,  0.)— 3.  (MUUor, 
Hist.  Greek  Lit.,  [.,  n.  161.)— 4.  (Leg  ,  vii.,  p.  815.)— 5.  i  \.  n„ 
Anab.,  vi.,  I ,  'j  12.)  6  (Srhol.  ad  Anitopb.,  Nub.,  988.—  I.ynaa, 
anoX.  Ivpo&oK.,  p  698,  e<l.  Reiike.) — 7.  (Dodwelf,  Tuur  through 
Greece,  n.,  p.  21,  22.)—  8.  (ed.  Tiicbbein,  vol.  i  ,  -  I.  60.)— 9 
(Saet.,  Jul.,  30.)  — 10  (Dion  Cm  ,  li..  7.-  8uet.,  Nero.  It.)  - 
11.  (Span..  II,,:,  ,  10  ) — 13   vllv..  p  631.  a  i 
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where  it  was  danced  by  boys  from  the  age  of  fifteen, 
but  that  in  other  places  it  had  become  a  species  of 
Dionysiac  dance,  in  which  the  history  of  Dionysus 
was  represented,  and  where  the  dancers,  instead  of 
arms  carried  the  thyrsus  and  torches. 

Another  important  gymnastic  dance  was  perform- 
ed at  the  festival  of  yvfivonai6ia  at  Sparta,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  at  Thyrea,  where  the  chief 
object,  according  to  Muller,1  was  to  represent  gym- 
nastic exercises  and  dancing  in  intimate  union  :  re- 
specting the  dance  at  this  festival,  see  Gymnopaidia. 

There  were  other  dances  besides  the  Pyrrhic  in 
which  the  performers  had  arms,  but  these  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  mimetic,  and  not  practised  with 
any  view  to  training  for  war.  Such  was  the  Kap- 
naia,  peculiar  to  the  iEnianians  and  Magnetes, 
which  was  performed  by  two  armed  men  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  one  lays  down  his  arms,  sows  the 
ground,  and  ploughs  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  frequently 
looking  around  as  if  afraid ;  then  comes  a  robber, 
whom  as  soon  as  the  other  sees,  he  snatches  up  his 
arms,  and  fights  with  him  for  the  oxen.  All  these 
movements  are  rhythmical,  accompanied  by  the  flute. 
At  last  the  robber  binds  the  man  and  drives  away 
the  oxen,  but  sometimes  the  husbandman  conquers." 
Similar  dances  by  persons  with  arms  are  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  on  the  same  occasion.  These  dances 
were  frequently  performed  at  banquets  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  guests,3  where  also  the  KvSnjrrjpe^ 
were  often  introduced,  who  in  the  course  of  their 
dance  flung  themselves  on  their  head  and  alighted 
again  upon  their  feet.  See  Cubisteres,  where  the 
remarks  which  are  made  respecting  the  nvBiorav  «f 
uaxaipae  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following  wood- 
cut from  the  Museo  Borbonico,  vol.  vii.,  tav.  58. 
We  learn  from  Tacitus*  that  the  German  youths 
also  used  to  dance  among  swords  and  spears  point- 
ed at  them. 


Other  kinds  of  dances  were  frequently  performed 
at  entertainments,  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  Greece,  by 
courtesans,  many  of  which  were  of  a  very  indecent 
and  lascivious  nature  *  The  dancers  seem  to  have 
frequently  represented  Bacchanals :  many  such  dan- 
cers occur  in  the  paintings  found  at  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  in  a  variety  of  graceful  attitudes.* 

Among  the  dances  performed  without  arms,  one 
of  the  most  important  was  the  5p/io(,  which  was 
danced  at  Sparta  by  youths  and  maidens  together  ; 
the  youth  danced  first  some  movements  suited  to 
his  age,  and  of  a  military  nature  ;  the  maiden  fol- 
lowed in  measured  steps  and  with  feminine  gestures. 
Lucian'  says  that  it  was  similar  to  the  dance  per- 
formed at  the  Gymnopaedia.8  Another  common 
dance  at  Sparta  was  the  Bibasis,  which  is  described 
in  a  separate  article. 

1.  (Dor.,  iv.,  6,  l>  8.)— 2.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  vi.,  I,  «  7,  8.— Athen., 
L,  p.  15,/.,  16,  a. — Maxim.  Tyr.,  Diss.,  xxviii.,  4.)— 3.  (Athea., 
IT.,  p.  155,  6)— 4.  (Germ.,  24.)  — 5.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  10.— 
Plant.,  Stich.,  v.,  2,  11.)  — 6.  (Vid.  Museo  Borb.,  vol.  vii.,  tav. 
I4M0  vol.  ix.,  tav.  17  ;  vol.  x.,  tav.  5,  6, 54.)— 7.  (De  Salt..  12.) 
S.  (Compare  Mflller,  Dor.,  iv.,  6,  <>  5.) 
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In  many  of  the  Greek  states,  the  an  of  dancing 

was  carried  to  great  perfection  by  females,  who 
were  frequently  engaged  to  add  to  the  pleasures 
and  enjoyment  of  men  at  their  symposia.  These 
dancers  always  belonged  to  the  hetaeiae  Xeno- 
phon1 describes  a  mimetic  dance  which  was  repre- 
sented at  a  symposium  where  Socrates  was  pres- 
ent. It  was  performed'  by  a  maiden  and  a  youtl 
belonging  to  a  Syracusan,  who  is  called  the  bpKrja 
TodiSdonako^,  and  represented  the  loves  of  Dir nysm 
and  Ariadne. 

Respecting  the  dancers  on  the  tight-rope,  see  Fo 
nambulus. 

Dancing  was  common  among  the  Romans  in  an- 
cient times  in  connexion  with  religious  festivals  and 
rites,  and  was  practised,  according  to  Servius,8  be- 
cause the  ancients  thought  that  no  part  of  the  body 
should  be  free  from  the  influenci'  of  religion.  The 
dances  of  the  salii,  which  were  performed  by  men  oi 
patrician  families,  are  described  elsewhere.  (Vid 
Ancile.)  Dionysius3  mentions  a  dance  with  arir_.i 
at  the  Ludi  Magni,  which,  according  to  his  usual 
plan  of  referring  all  old  Roman  usages  to  a  Greek 
origin,  he  calls  the  Pyrrhic.  There  was  another 
old  Roman  dance  of  a  military  nature,  called  Belli- 
crepa  Saltatio,  which  is  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Romulus  after  he  had  carried  off  the  Sabine  vir- 
gins, in  order  that  a  like  misfortune  might  not  befall 
his  state.*  Dancing,  however,  was  not  performed 
h  -iv  Roman  citizens  except  in  connexion  with  re- 
i.,  ;  and  it  is  only  in  reference  to  such  dancing 
that  we  are  to  understand  the  statements,  that  the 
ancient  Romans  did  not  consider  dancing  disgrace- 
ful, and  that  not  only  freemen,  but  the  sons  <  if  sen- 
ators and  noble  matrons,  practised  it.6  In  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic  we  know  that  it  was  consid- 
ered highly  disgraceful  for  a  freeman  to  dance  .  Ci- 
cero reproaches  Cato  for  calling  Murena  a  dance* 
(saltator),  and  adds  "nemo  fere  saltat  sobiius, 
forte  insanit."* 

The  mimetic  dances  of  the  Romans,  which  weit 
carried  to  such  perfection  under  the  Empire,  are  de 
scribed  under  Pantomimus.7 

SALVIA'NUM  INTERDICTUM.    (Vid.  Inteb 

dictum,  p  543.) 

SALUTATO'RES  was  the  name  given  in  the  la 
ter  times  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire  to  z 
class  of  men  who  obtained  their  living  by  visiting 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy  early  in  the  morning  to 
pay  their  respects  to  them  (salutare),  and  to  accom 
pany  them  when  they  went  abroad.  This  arost 
from  the  visits  which  the  clients  were  accustomed 
to  pay  to  their  patrons,  and  degenerated  in  later 
times  into  the  above-mentioned  practice ;  and  such 
persons  seem  to  have  obtained  a  good  living  among 
the  great  number  of  wealthy  and  vain  persons  at 
Rome,  who  were  gratified  by  this  attention.8  ( Vid 
Sportula.) 

SAMBUCA  (aa\i(>vKri  or  oa6vKij9),  a  Harp. 

The  preceding  Latin  and  Greek  names  are  witn 
good  reason  represented  by  Bochart,  Vossius,  and 

other  critics  to  be  the  same  with  the  Hebrew  *O30 
(sabeca),  which  occurs  in  Daniel.10  The  perform- 
ances of  sambucistrice  (aa/j.6vKic-; tat)  were  only 
known  to  the  early  Romans  as  luxuries  brought 
over  from  Asia."  The  Athenians  considered  them 
as  an  exotic  refinement  ;la  and  the  Rhodian  won?er> 
who  played  on  the  harp  at  the  marriage- feast  of 


1.  (Symp.,  ix.,  2,  7.)  — 2.  (ad  Virg  ,  Eel ,  v.,  73.)— 3  (vii; 
72.)— 4  (Fest.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Quint.,  lust.  Chat.,  i.,  11,  $  18.— Ma- 
crob., Sat.,  ii.,  10.) — 6.  (Pro  Muren.,  6. —  Compare  in  Pia.,  10  ) 
— 7  (Meursius,  Orchestra.—  Burette,  De  la  Danse  des  Aicieni 
— Krause,  Gynmastik  und  Agon,  der  Hell.,  p.  807,  &c.)  —  8 
(Mercenarius  Salutator,  Colum.,  Pr<ef.,  i. — Mart.,  x.,  74. — Bee 
ker,  Gallus,  i.,  p.  146.)  —9.  (Arcad  De  Accent.,  p  107.)  —  10 
(iii.,  5,  7,  10.)  —  11.  (Plaut.,  Stich  ,  ii.,  3,  57.— Liv.,  xixi*  , 
—12.  'Philemon,  p.  370,  ed.  Meineke.) 
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SANDARAOHA 


'Jaranus  in  Macedonia,  clothed  in  very  thin  tunics, 
were  introduced  with  a  view  to  give  to  the  enter- 
tainment the  highest  degree  of  splendour.  Some 
Greek  authors  expressly  attrihuted  the  invention  of 
(his  instrument  to  the  Syrians  or  Phoenicians.1 
The  opinion  of  those  who  ascribed  it  to  the  lyric 
poet  Ibycus  can  only  authorize  the  conclusion  that 
te  had  the  merit  of  inventing  some  modification  of 
it,  the  instrument,  as  improved  hy  him,  being  called 
Uvkivov.1  Strabo,  moreover,  represents  aa/i6vKn  as 
1  "  barbarous"  name.' 

The  sambuca  is  several  times  mentioned  in  con- 
junction with  the  small  triangular  harp  (rpiyuvov), 
which  it  resembled  in  the  principles  of  its  construc- 
tion, though  it  was  much  larger  and  more  compli- 
cated. The  tnganum,  a  representation  of  which 
from  the  Museum  at  Naples  is  given  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  was  held  like  the  lyre  in  the  hands  of  the 


performer,*  whereas  the  harp  was  sometimes  con- 
siderably higher  man  the  stature  of  the  performer, 
and  was  placed  upon  the  ground.  The  harp  of  the 
Parthians  and  Troglodyta?  had  only  four  strings.' 
Those  which  are  painted  on  the  walls  of  Egyptian 
tombs  (see  Denon,  Wilkinson,  &c.)  have  from  foui 
to  thirty-eight.  One  of  them,  taken  from  Bruce's 
Travels,  is  here  introduced.  From  the  allusions  to 
this  instrument  in  Vitruvius,*  we  find  that  the  long- 
est string  was  called  the  "  proslamhanomenos,"  the 
next  "  hypate,"  the  shortest  but  one  "  paranete," 
and  the  shortest,  which  had,  consequently,  the  high- 
eat  tone,  was  called  "  nete."  (  Vtd  Music,  p  646  ) 
Under  the  Roman  emperors  the  harp  appears  to  , 
have  come  into  more  general  use,'  and  was  played 
by  men  (oafiivKiorai)  as  well  as  women.* 

Samlniea  was  also  the  name  of  a  military  engine 
used  to  scale  the  walls  and  towers  of  besieged  cit- 
ies. It  was  called  by  this  name  on  account  of  ite 
general  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  harp  Ac- 
cordingly, we  may  conceive  an  idea  of  its  construe 
tion  by  turning  to  the  woodcut,  and  supposing  a 
mast  or  upright  pole  to  be  elpvated  in  the  place  of 
the  longest  strings,  and  to  have  at  its  summit  an 
apparatus  of  pulleys,  from  which  ropes  proceed  in 
the  direction  of  the  top  of  the  harp  We  must  sun- 
wise a  strong  ladder,  4  feet  wide,  and  guarded  it 
the  sides  with  palisades,  to  occupy  the  place  of  tSe 
tounding-board,  and  to  be  capable  of  being  loweied 
V  raised  at  pleasure  by  means  of  the  ropes  and  iiiil- 
'eys.  A.  the  siege  of  Syracuse  Marcellus  had  en- 
fines  of  this  description  fixed  upon  vessels,  which 
he  rowers  moved  up  to  the  walls  so  that  th»  sol- 
diers might  enter  the  city  by  ascending  the  ladders.* 

1.  (Athrn.,  it.,  175,  d.)  -J.  (Athrn.,  L  c.  -  Suidaa.  •  t  '!«*- 
«>•»,  'ISvk6s,  TLaptitai  >  —  3.  (I.,  3.  »  17.)  —  4.  I8wn,  Mi«c 
Brud  Am.,  p  21  )  —  5.  (Athrn.,  iit.,  833./ )  —  8  (rv,  I  )— 7 
(Para.,  ».,  S6.— Span.,  Hadr..  88.)-8.  (Alhrn  ,  188.  e.)—9 
(F.,.yf>  .  Tin.,  J.-  ?lut..  Marc.,  p.  548,  ed.  Strph.-  Athrn  ,  iu., 
4*4,  ».— On««an.!r..  Sti»;  .  48.  v,tniT  i.,  18.  ',  9  -Fratui,  •. 
•  Samboca — AtDen    Dr  N>.-h  >p.  math.  v»l.,  p  7  ) 


When  an  inland  city  was  beleaguered,  the  saiuuuci 
was  mounted  upon  wheels.1 

•SAMIA  TERRA  (In/iia  >;>)  "  The  Samian 
Earth,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  was  a  dense,  ponder- 
ous, unctuous  clay,  of  a  sub-astringent  taste,  and 
either  white  or  ash-coloured  It  was  dug  in  the 
island  of  Samos,  whence  it  had  its  name,  and  never 
was  found  in  any  other  place  that  we  know  of."  It 
consisted  principally  of  alumine,  according  to  Ad- 
ams. The  uottip  was  merely  a  dense  variety  of  it. 
"The  Samian  earth,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "was 
obtained  from  a  vein  of  considerable  extent,  but 
only  two  feet  in  height  between  the  rocks  which 
formed  its  roof  and  floor,  so  that  one  could  not 
stand  erect  while  digging  it,  but  was  obliged  to  lie 
upon  his  back  or  side.  This  vein  contained  four 
different  qualities  of  earth,  which  became  better  in 
proportion  as  it  was  obtained  from  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  vein.  The  outer  and  inferior  kind,  called  as- 
ter (uott/p),  was  chiefly  or  solely  employed  for  cleans- 
ing garments."  * 

•SAMIUS  LAPIS  (Zdjujoc  }.Wog).  According  to 
Gesnur  and  De  Eaet,  the  Samian  Stone  belonged 
to  the  same  class  of  substances  as  the  Samian 
earth,  from  which  it  differed  only  in  hardness.' 

SAMNfTES    (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  477.) 

*SA.MPS'YCHUX  {aufi'ln>xov),  a  species  of  plant, 
the  Origanum  marjorana,  or  Marjoram.  It  was 
Sampsychon  in  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Syria,  and  Amar- 
acus  in  other  places,  such  as  Cyzicus,  &c* 

SANDA'LIUM  (aavddXwv  or  oiivdaAov),  a  kind 
of  shoe  worn  only  by  women.  In  the  Homeric 
age,  however,  it  was  not  confined  to  either  sex,  and 
consisted  of  a  wooden  sole  fastened  to  the  foot  with 
thongs.*  In  later  times,  the  sandalium  must  he  dis- 
tinguished from  the  virodij/ia,  which  was  a  simple  sole 
bound  under  the  foot,6  whereas  the  sandalium,  also 
called  Q'AavTia  or  f}\avT7i,  was  a  sole  with  a  piece 
of  leather  covering  the  toes,  so  that  it  formed  the 
transition  from  the  imoAnfia  to  real  shoes.  The  piece 
of  leather  over  the  toes  was  called  fuyoc  or  ivyov.7 
The  aavdukta  ufrya  in  Strabo*  are,  however,  not 
sandalia  without  the  Zvyov,  but,  as  Becker' justly  re- 
marks, sandalia  which  did  not  belong  to  one  anoth 
er,  or  did  not  form  a  pair,  and  one  of  which  was  lar- 
ger or  higher  than  the  other.  The  Cvyov  was  fre- 
quently adorned  with  costly  embroidery  and  gold,1* 
and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  luxurious 
articles  of  female  dress.11  This  small  cover  of  the 
toes,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  fasten  the  san- 
dalium to  the  foot,  wherefore  thongs,  likewise  beau- 
tifully adorned,  were  attached  to  it."  Although 
sandalia,  as  we  have  stated,  were  in  Greece,  and 
subsequently  at  Rome  also,  worn  by  women  only, 
yet  there  are  traces  that,  at  least  in  the  East,  they 
were  also  worn  by  men." 

The  Roman  ladies,  to  whom  this  ornament  of  the 
foot  was  introduced  from  Greece,  wore  sandalia 
which  appear  to  have  been  no  less  beautilul  and 
costly  than  those  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Ori- 
ental nations.1* 

8 AND  API  LA.    (V,d.  Funu«,  p.  459.) 

•SANDAR'ACHA  (aavAapdxTi),  a  red  pigment, 
called  now  Reidgar,  or  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Thenard,  it  consists  of 


I.  (Vrirrt.,  81.-  Bito  Dp.  Math.  Vet.,  p.  110,  111.)— 8.  (Di- 
oacor  ,  t.,  171.— Hill  a<l  Throphr,  De  Lapid.,  c.  108.— Muora'i 
Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  78.) — 3.  (Dioacor.,  ».,  172. — Adams,  Append., 
a.  ».)— 4.  (Dinaror  ,  in.,  41.— firo|ion.,  n.,87. — Adama,  Apprnd 
a.  ».)— 5.  (H.>m..  Hymn,  in  Mrrc.,  70,  83.  139.)  — A.  (Pollux. 
Onom..  vm  ,  84,  with  Kuhn'a  ffnTt liflltlfflB  ) — 7.  (Armtoph.,  Ly- 
man,, 300,  with  thr  DohoL— Hrayrh.,  1. 1.  7.vy&%—  P.illui.  Onom. 
tii.,81  —  Phot..  Lex.,  P.  54,  ed  Dolir.) — M.  (vi..  I,  p.  13.  Tauchn.; 
—9.  (Chanklm,  u.,  387,  dir.)— 10.  (Crphisod.  an.  Poll.,  Onom. 
til,  87.— Clem.  Alex.,  P*da«oK..  ii.,  II.)—  II.  (>.lian,  V.  H  ,  i. 
18.1—12.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vn.,  92.)— 13  (Hrrod  ,  n.,  91.—  8L 
Mark,  rt,  9.)  -  14.  (Tarpiliua  ap.  Non  ,  /  ?l  —  Tarenl.,  Eu- 
nuch., v..  7,  4.) 
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SAKDA. 


SATUK.A 


76  ^arts  ol  arsenic  and  25  of  sulphur.  It  was  free- 
ly used  by  the  ancient  physicians  as  a  caustic  and 
stimulant.  "  An  adulterate  kind  of  sandaracha," 
says  Di.  Moore,  "  was  made,  according  to  Pliny,  of 
calcined  white  lead ;  that  is,  the  red  lead  he  had 
just  before  described  under  the  name  of  usta  was 
substituted  for  realgar.  But  Vitruvius  prefers  to 
the  native  sandaracha  this  substitute,  which  he  des- 
ignates by  no  other  name,  simply  saying  that  ce- 
russa  is  by  the  heat  of  a  furnace  converted  into 
sandaracha.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  mine  of  sandar- 
acha at  Pompeiopolis,  in  Paphlagonia,  in  which,  be- 
cause of  the  dangerous  exhalations  from  the  miner- 
al, none  others  were  employed  but  slaves  who  had 
been  sold  on  account  of  crime 

♦SANDIX  (oavdilj),  a  red  or  .scarlet  paint,  formed 
of  the  mixture  of  sandaracha  with  rubrica  in  equal 
proportions.  Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil, 
erroneously  takes  it  for  an  herb  yielding  a  dye ;  and 
La  Cerda,  falling  into  a  similar  mistake,  says  that 
tandix  is  both  an  herb  and  a  colour.' 

♦SANT'ALON  (advraXov),  the  Sandal-tree  and 
its  wood.  Arrian  is  supposed  to  refer  to  this  kind 
of  wood  under  the  name  of  aayakiva  fuAo,  where 
probably  we  ought  to  reau  aavdaXiva  or  oavrakiva, 
or  else  oaruTiiva.3 

♦SAPPHI'RUS  ((TUTr^tpof ),  the  Sapphire.  "  The 
sapphire  of  the  ancients,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "de- 
scribed by  Theophrastus  as  sprinkled  with  gold 
(XpvotirdoToc),  and  in  which  Pliny  says  gold  spar- 
kles (scintillat),  is  agreed  by  all  to  have  been  our 
lapis-lazuli.  The  name  is  Hebrew,  and  occurs 
repeatedly  in  the  Old  Testament,  applied  to  the 
same  substance.  What  the  ancients  took  for  gold 
was  the  iron  pyrites  often  disseminated  in  this  min- 
eral, and  forming  a  feature  in  its  external  character 
upon  which,  under  their  mistake,  they  were  inclined 
to  lay  much  stress.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
other  minerals  besides  lapis-lazuli  were  included  un- 
der the  name  sapphire.  Pliny  speaks  of  purple 
sapphires,  of  which  the  best,  he  says,  are  the  Me- 
dian."* 

SARCOPHAGUS,    (rid.  Fiwus,  p.  460.) 

SA'RCULUM,  a  samendob  (cxa/lic,  nKakiarfjpi- 
ov),  a  Hoe,  chiefly  used  in  weeding  gardens,  corn- 
fields, and  vineyards.6  It  was  also  sometimes  used 
to  cover  the  seed  when  sown,'  and  in  mountainous 
countries  it  served  instead  of  a  plough.9  Direc- 
tions for  using  it  to  clear  the  surface  of  the  ground 
'onaXXeiv,'  OKafaveiv10)  are  given  by  Palladius.11 

*SARDA  or  SARDUS  (aaP6o(),  the  Carnelian. 
Pliny  says  it  was  found  first  at  Sardes,  intending 
probably  by  this  to  suggest  the  origin  of  the  name. 
Others,  however,  derive  the  term  from  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  where,  according  to  Kircher,  very  good 
ones  are  obtained.  Epiphanius  says  it  received  its 
name  from  some  resemblance  which  it  bore  to  the 
fish  called  sardine  (<7ap<5/y  ix&ii  Ttrapixevfiivip). 
"  The  carnelian,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  is  one  of 
the  semipellucid  gems,  and  has  its  name  Carneolus, 
Carniolus,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  improperly  written, 
Corniolus,  from  its  colour,  which  resembles  flesh 
(earo,  carnis)  with  more  or  less  of  the  blood  in  it." 
The  best  carnelians  had  been  obtained  from  near 
Babylon,  in  working  certain  stone  quarries,  where  it 
was  found  enveloped  in  the  rock ;  but  that  locality, 
Pliny  says,  had  failed.  It  was,  however,  a  common 
gem,  and  occurred  in  many  other  places    "  The  car- 

1.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  121. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. — Moore's  Anc. 
Mineral.,  p.  57,  58.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  23.— Moore's  Ant 
Mineral.,  p.  57.)— 3.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  179.) — 4. 
(Theophr  ,  De  Lapid.,  c.  43. — Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  166.) — 5. 
(\arro,  Dc  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  31.)— 6.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  i.,  1,  11.— Ovid, 
Met.,  li.,  36  — Fast.,  i.,  699  ;  iv.,  930.— Plaut.,  True,  ii.,  2,  21. 
— Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  10.— Colum.,  x.,  21.— Pallad.,  i.,  43.)— 7. 
(Cotum.,ii.,ll.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  19,  s.49.) — 9.  (Herod., 
ii.,  14.)— 10.  (Schol.  in  Theocrit.,  x.,  14.  )— 11.  (De  Re  Rust., 
ii.,  9.) 
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ne-lian,"  says  ^dams,  "consists  mostly  of  silex  ;  Din 
according  to  Bruckmann,  the  ancients  used  the 
name  in  a  generic  sense,  comprehending  under  it 
all  the  finer  species  of  hornstones  or  agates.  The 
red  were  called  carnelians,  the  white  onyxes  ;  and 
those  compounded  of  both,  sardonyxes."1 

♦SARDONYX  (aapdovvf),  the  Sardonyx,  a  pre 
cious  stone.  This  variety,  according  to  Cleaveland 
differs  from  the  carnelian  (vid.  Sarda)  in  its  coloui 
only,  which  is  reddish  yellow,  or  nearly  orange, 
sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  brown  "The  sardon- 
yx," says  Dr.  Moore,  "mentioi.ed  by  Pliny  next 
after  opal,  as  holding  the  next  rank,  was  evidently 
the  same  stone  with  that  now  so  called.  But  under 
the  same  denomination  seem  to  have  been  compre- 
hended other  varieties  of  chalcedony,  and  especial- 
ly that  species  of  carnelian  which  Werner  calls 
Sardonyx,  whose  colours  are  in  alternate  bands  of 
red  and  white,  and,  when  the  stone  is  cut  in  certain 
directions,  resemble  the  flesh  seen  through  the  fin- 
ger nail.  The  first  Roman  who  sealed  with  a  sar- 
donyx was  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  from  whose 
time  this  sort  of  gem  was  much  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  being  almost  the  only  one  which  left  a  fair 
impression,  and  brought  away  with  it  no  portion  of 
the  wax.  This  gem  was  most  approved  when  it. 
exhibited  distinct  colours  and  bands  well  defined. 
The  localities  mentioned  by  Pliny  are  India,  Arabia, 
and  Armenia."' 

SARISSA.    (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

SARRA'CUM,  a  kind  of  common  cart  or  wagon, 
which  was  used  by  the  country-people  of  Italy  for 
conveying  the  produce  of  their  fields,  trees,  and  the 
like  from  one  place  to  another.'  Its  name,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  it  was  used  by  several  barbaroua 
nations,  show  that  it  was  introduced  from  them 
into  Italy.*  That  persons  also  sometimes  rode  in  a 
sarracum,  is  clear  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  quoted  b1? 
Quinctilian,6  who  even  regards  the  word  sarracmi) 
as  low  and  vulgar.  Capitolinus6  states  that,  during 
a  plague,  the  mortality  at  Rome  was  so  great,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  the  dead  bodies  out 
of  the  city  upon  the  common  sarraca.  Several  of 
the  barbarous  nations  with  which  the  Romans 
came  in  contact  used  these  wagons  also  in  war, 
and  placed  them  around  their  camps  as  a  fortifica 
tion  ;7  and  the  Scythians  used  them  in  their  wan 
derings,  and  spent  almost  their  whole  lives  upon 
them,  with  their  wives  and  children,  whence  Am- 
unarms  compares  such  a  caravan  of  sarraca,  with 
all  that  was  conveyed  upon  them,  to  a  wandering 
city.  The  Romans  appear  to  have  used  the  word 
sarracum  as  synonymous  with  plaustrum,  and  Ju- 
venal8 goes  even  «o  far  as  to  apply  it  to  the  constel- 
lation of  stars  which  was  generally  called  plaustrum.9 

SARTA'GO  (ryyavov)  was  a  sort  of  pan,  which 
was  used  in  the  Roman  kitchens  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  such  as  roasting,  melting  fat  or  butter, 
cooking,  &c.10  Frequently,  also,  dishes  consisting 
of  a  variety  of  ingredients  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
pared in  such  a  sartago,  as  Persius11  speaks  of  a 
sartago  loquendi,  that  is,  of  a  mixture  of  proper  and 
improper  expressions.  Some  commentators  on  this 
passage,  and  perhaps  with  more  justice,  understand 
the  sartago  loquendi  as  a  mode  of  speaking  in  which 
hissing  sounds  are  employed,  similar  to  the  noise 
produced  when  meat  is  fried  in  a  pan 

SATISDA'TIO.    (  Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

SA'TURA,  or,  in  the  softened  form,  SATIRA,  ia 
the  name  of  a  species  of  poetry,  wrL3h  we  call  sal 

1.  (Theophr.,  De  Lapid.,  c,  43.— Cleaveland's  Mineral.,  p.  250 
— Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  154.) — 2.  (Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p 
153.)— 3.  (Vitruv.,x.,  I.— Juv.,  iii.,  254.)  -  4.  (Sidon.,  Epist 
iv.,  18.  —  Ammian.  Marcell.,  xxxi.,  2.)  —  5.  (viii.,  3,  21.)  — ( 
(Anton.  Philos.,  13.)— 7.  (Sisenna  ap.  Non.,  iii.,  35.)— 8.  (v 
28.)  —  9.  (Scheffer,  De  Re  Vehic,  ii.,  31.)  —  10  (Kin.  H.  N 
xvi.,  22.— Juv.,  x.,  63.)— 1 1,  (i.,  79.) 


SATURA. 


SATURNALIA. 


a*s.  In  the  history  of  Roman  literature  we  have  to 
distinguish  two  different  kinds  ol  satires,  viz.,  the 
early  satura  and  the  later  satira,  which  received  its 
perfect  development  from  the  poet  C.  Lucilius  (143- 
103  B.C.).  Both  species  of  poetry,  however,  are 
altogether  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  The  literal 
meaning  of  satura,  the  root  of  which  is  sat,  comes 
nearest  to  what  the  French  call  pot-pourri,  or  to  the 
Latin  farrago,  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  things.  The 
name  was  accordingly  applied  by  the  Romans  in 
many  ways,  but  always  to  things  consisting  of  vari- 
ous parts  or  ingredients,  e.  g.,  lanx  satura,  an  offer- 
ing consisting  of  various  fruits,  such  as  were  offered 
at  harvest  festivals  and  to  Ceres;1  lex  per saturam 
lata,  a  law  which  contained  several  distinct  regula- 
tions at  once.1  It  would  appear  from  the  etymolo- 
gy of  the  word,  that  the  earliest  Roman  satura,  of 
which  we  otherwise  scarcely  know  anything,  must 
have  treated  in  one  work  on  a  variety  ol  subjects 
just  as  they  occurred  to  the  writer,  and  perhaps, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  satires  of  Yarro,  half  in 
prose  and  hall  in  verse,  or  in  verses  of  different 
metre.  Another  feature  of  the  earliest  satura,  as 
we  learn  from  the  celebrated  passage  in  Livy,'  is 
that  it  was  scenic,  that  is,  an  improvisatory  and 
irregular  kind  of  dramatic  performance,  ol  the  same 
class  as  the  versus  Fescennini.  (  Vid.  Fescenniha.) 
When  Livius  Andronicus  introduced  the  regular 
drama  at  Rome,  the  people,  on  account  of  their 
fondness  for  such  extempore  jokes  and  railleries, 
still  continued  to  keep  up  their  former  amusements, 
and  it  is  nut  improbable  that  the  exudia  of  later 
times  were  the  old  satura;  merely  under  another 
name.    ( Vid.  Exoma.) 

Ennius  and  Pacuvius  are  mentioned  as  the  first 
writers  of  satires,  but  we  are  entirely  unable  to 
judge  whether  their  works  were  dramatic  like  the 
satura  of  old,  or  whether  they  resembled  the  satires 
of  Lucilius  and  Horace.  At  any  rate,  however, 
neither  Ennius  nor  Pacuvius  can  have  made  any 
great  improvement  in  this  species  of  poetry,  as 
Quinctilian'  does  not  mention  either  of  them,  and 
describes  C.  Lucilius  as  the  first  great  writer  of 
satires.  It  is  Lucilius  who  is  universally  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  the  inventor  of  the  new  kind  of 
satira,  which  resembled, on  the  whole,  that  species 
of  poetry  which  is  in  modern  times  designated  by 
the  same  name,  and  which  was  no  longer  scenic  or 
dramatic  The  character  of  this  new  satira  was 
afterward  emphatically  called  character  Luctlianus* 
These  new  satires  were  written  in  hexameters, 
which  metre  was  subsequently  adopted  by  all  the 
other  satirists,  as  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal, 
who  followed  the  path  opened  by  Lucilius.  Their 
character  was  essentially  ethical  or  practical,  and 
as  the  stage  at  Rome  was  not  so  free  as  at  Athens, 
the  satires  of  the  former  had  a  sumliar  object  to 
that  of  the  ancient  comedy  at  the  latter.  The 
poets,  in  their  satires,  attacked  not  only  the  follies 
and  vices  of  mankind  in  general,  hut  also  of  such 
living  and  distinguished  individuals  as  had  any  in- 
fluence upon  their  contemporaries.  Such  a  species 
of  poetry  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  great  modi- 
fications, arising  partly  from  the  character  of  the 
time  in  which  ibe  poet  lives,  and  partly  from  the 
personal  character  and  temperament  of  the  poet 
himself;  and  it  is  from  these  circumstances  that 
we  have  to  explain  the  differences  between  the  sal- 
res  of  Lucilius,  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal. 

After  Lucilius  had  already,  by  his  own  example, 
established  the  artistic  principles  of  satires,  Teren- 
.ius  Varro,  in  his  youth,  wrote  a  kind  of  satires 
Ahich  were  neither  like  the  old  satura  nor  like  the 


i.  (Acron.  ad  II  .  Sat.,  i.,  I  .—Drained.,  hi.,  p.  483.  ml. 
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satira  ol  L  !inus.  They  consisted  of  a  mixtire  o» 
verse  and  prose,  and  of  verses  of  different  metres 
but  were  not  scenic  like  the  old  satura;.  They  were 
altogether  of  a  peculiar  character  ;  they  were 
therefore  called  satira;  Varronianae,  or  Menippeae, 
or  Cynics,  the  latter  because  he  was  said  to  have 
imitated  the  works  of  the  Cynic  philosopher  iMenip 
pus.1 

SATURA  LEX.    (Vid.  Lex,  p.  580.,, 

SATURNALIA,  the  festival  of  Saturnus,  to 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  attributed  the  in- 
troduction of  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
Falling  towards  the  end  of  December,  at  the  season 
when  the  agricultural  labours  of  the  year  were  fully 
completed,  it  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  by  the 
rustic  population  as  a  sort  of  joyous  harvest-home, 
and  in  every  age  was  viewed  by  all  classes  of  the 
community  as  a  period  of  absolute  relaxation  and 
unrestrained  merriment  During  its  continuance 
no  public  business  could  be  transacted,  the  law 
courts  were  closed,  the  schools  kept  holyday,  t« 
commence  a  war  was  impious,  to  punish  a  male- 
factor involved  pollution.*  Special  indulgences  were 
granted  to  the  slaves  of  each  domestic  establish- 
ment :  they  were  relieved  from  all  ordinary  toils; 
were  permitted  to  wear  the  pdcus,  the  badge  of 
freedom  ;  were  granted  full  freedom  of  speech  ;  and 
partook  of  a  banquet  attired  in  the  clothes  of  their 
masters,  and  were  waited  upon  by  them  at  table.' 

All  ranks  devoted  themselves  to  feasting  and 
mirth,  presents  were  interchanged  among  friends, 
cerei  or  wax  tapers  being  the  common  offering  of 
the  more  humble  to  their  superiors,  and  crowds 
thronged  the  streets,  shouting  Io  Saturnalia  (this 
was  termed  clamare  Saturnalia),  while  sacrifices 
were  offered  with  uncovered  head,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  no  ill-omened  sight  would  interrupt  the 
rites  of  such  a  happy  day.* 

Many  of  the  peculiar  customs  exhibited  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  the  sports  of  our  own 
Christmas  and  of  the  Italian  Carnival.  Thus,  on 
the  Saturnalia,  public  gambling  was  allowed  by  the 
tediles,*  just  as  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors  the 
most  rigid  were  wont  to  countenance  card-playing 
on  Christmas-eve  ;  the  whole  population  threw  off 
the  toga,  wore  a  loose  gown  called  synthesis,  and 
walked  about  w-ith  the  pileus  on  their  heads,' 
which  reminds  us  of  the  dominoes,  the  peaked  caps, 
arid  other  disguises  worn  by  masques  and  mum- 
mers ;  the  cerei  were  probably  employed  as  the 
moccoli  now  are  on  the  last  night  of  the  Carnival ; 
and,  lastly,  one  of  the  amusements  in  private  so 
ciety  was  the  election  of  a  mock  king,'  which  at 
once  calls  to  recollection  the  characteristic  cere 
mony  of  Twelfth-night. 

Saturnus  being  an  ancient  national  god  of  Lati 
urn,  the  institution  of  the  Saturnalia  is  lost  in  tin 
most  remote  antiquity.  In  one  legend  it  was  as- 
cribed to  Janus,  who,  after  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  his  guest  and  benefactor  from  the  abodes 
of  men,  reared  an  altar  to  him,  as  a  deity,  in  the  Fo 
rum,  and  ordained  annual  sacrifices  ;  in  anothei 
as  related  by  Varro,  it  was  attributed  to  the  wan 
dering  Pelasgi,  upon  their  first  settlement  in  Italy  ; 
and  Hercules,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  was  said 
to  have  reformed  the  worship,  and  abolished  the 
practice  of  immolating  human  victims  ;  while  a 
third  tradition  represented  certain  followers  of  the 
last-named  hero,  whom  he  had  [eft  behind  on  his 

I.  (Cell  ,ii.,  in.)— 2.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i..  10. 18.- Mart.,  i.,  80.)— 
Suet.,  Octav.,  32.  — Plin.,  Ep.,  Tin..  7.)— 3.  (MaeroV.,  Sat.,  i.,  7 
—  Dmn  Comm..  18.— Ilor.,  Sat.,  11,7,  J.— Mart.,  xi.,0  ;  xiv.,  I 
— Allien  ,  nr..  44.)— 4.  (Catull.,  14.— Senec,  Ep.,  18.— Suet. 
Oclar.,  7S.  —  Mart  ,  t.,  18,  19  ;  »n.,  43  ;  xiv.,  I.  —  PI,,,.,  En 

it.,  «.— IfaOTOb.,  Sat.,  i.,  8,  10.— Sen.  a/I  Virg.,  .«n   407.' 

5.  (Mart.,  «.,  84  :  xiv.,  I  ;  xi.,  8.) — 8.  (Murt..  xiv.,  141  ;  n.,  24 
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leturn  to  Gieece,  as  the  authors  of  the  Saturna- 
lia 1  Re<  ords  approaching  more  nearly  to  history 
referred  the  erection  of  temples  and  altars,  and  the 
first  celebration  of  the  festival,  to  epochs  com- 
paratively recent,  to  the  reign  of  Tatius,3  of  Tullus 
Hostilius,*  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,*  to  the  consul- 
ship of  A.  Sempronius  and  M.  Minutius,  B.C.  497, 
or  to  that  of  T.  Lartius  in  the  preceding  year.5 
These  conflicting  statements  may  be  easily  recon- 
ciled by  supposing  that  the  appointed  ceremonies 
were  in  these  rude  ages  neglected  from  time  to 
time,  or  corrupted,  and  again  at  different  periods 
revived,  purified,  extended,  and  performed  with 
fresh  splendour  and  greater  regularity.6 

During  the  Republic,  although  the  whole  month 
if  December  was  considered  as  dedicated  to  Sat- 
irn,7  only  one  day,  the  xiv.  Kal.  Jan.,  was  set  apart 
for  the  sacred  rites  of  the  divinity :  when  the 
month  was  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  days 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Julian  Calendar,  the  Sat- 
urnalia fell  on  the  xvi.  Kal.  Jan.,  which  gave  rise  to 
confusion  and  mistakes  among  the  more  ignorant 
portion  of  the  people.  To  obviate  this  inconve- 
nience, and  allay  all  religious  scruples,  Augustus 
enacted  that  three  whole  days,  the  17th,  18th,  and 
19th  of  December,  should  in  all  time  coming  be 
hallowed,  thus  embracing  both  the  old  and  new 
style.8  A  fourth  day  was  added,  we  know  not 
when  or  by  whom,  and  a  fifth,  with  the  title  Juve- 
nilis, by  Caligula,9  an  arrangement  which,  after  it 
had  fallen  into  disuse  for  some  years,  was  restored 
and  confirmed  by  Claudius.10 

But  although,  strictly  speaking,  one  day  only, 
during  the  Republic,  was  consecrated  to  religious 
observances,  the  festivities  were  spread  over  a 
much  longer  space.  Thus,  while  Livy  speaks  of 
the  first  day  of  the  Saturnalia  (Saturnalibus  primis11), 
Cicero  mentions  the  second  and  third  (secundis 
Saturnalibus,11'  Saturnalibus  tertiis13) ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  merry-making  lasted  during  seven 
days,  for  Novius,  the  writer  of  Atellanae,  employed 
the  expression  septem  Saturnalia,  a  phrase  copied 
m  later  times  by  Memmius;14  and  even  Martial 
speaks  of  Saturni  septem  dies,1*  although  in  many 
other  passages  he  alludes  to  the  five  days  observ- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  edicts  of  Caligula  and 
Claudius.16  In  reality,  under  the  Empire,  three  dif- 
ferent festivals  were  celebrated  during  the  period 
of  seven  days.  First  came  the  Saturnalia  proper, 
commencing  on  xvi.  Kal.  Dec,  followed  by  the 
Opaha,  anciently  coincident  with  the  Saturnalia," 
on  xiv.  Kal.  Jan. ;  these  two  together  lasted  for 
rive  days,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  were  occupied 
with  the  Sigillaria,  so  called  from  little  earthen- 
ware figures  (sigilla,  oscilla)  exposed  for  sale  at  tins 
season,  and  given  as  toys  to  children. 

•SATYR'ION  (aarvpiov),  a  plant,  having  the 
property  of  exciting  salacity,  whence  the  name 
The  aarvpiov  rpiQvXXov  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen 
has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures,  as  Adams  re- 
marks Sprengel  inclines  to  the  Tuhpa  Gesneria- 
na.  The  aarvpiov  ipvtipoviov  has  been  commonly 
held  for  the  Erythronium  Dens  Canis,  or  Dog's-tooth ; 
Sprengel,  however,  is  not  quite  satisfied  about  it.18 
II.  A  "bur-footed  amphibious  animal.    ( Vid.  En- 

HYDRUS.) 

*SAT'YRUS.    (Vid  Simia.) 
*  SAURUS  and  SAURA  (aavpoc,  oavpa).  "  These 
.terms  are  applied  to  several  species  of  the  genus 

1.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  7.)— 2.  (Dionys.,  ii.-,  50.)— 3.  (Dionys., 
iii.,  32.— Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  8.)— 4.  (Dionys.,  vi.,  1.— Macrob.,  1. 
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1,  sub  fin.)— 7.  (Macrob.,  i.,  7.)— 8.  (Id.,  i.,  10.)— 9.  (Dion  Cass., 
lix.,  6.— Suet.,  Cal.,  17.)— 10  (Dion  Cass.,  Ii.,  2.)— 11.  (Liv., 
m.,36.)— 12.  (ad  Att.,  xv.,32.)— 13.  (ad  Att.,  v., 20.)— 14.  (Ma- 
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Lactita;  to  the  Salamander,  tht  Stellio,  and  the 

Gecko.  The  aavpoc  ^/lupof  noticed  by  Julian  must 
have  been  the  Lacerta  viridis,  L.  It  is  a  very  large 
species.    Virgil  mentions  it  in  the  following  line  : 

"  '  Nunc  virides  etiam  occullant  spineta  lacertos.'' 
•II,  A  species  of  fish,  about  which  great  uncer- 
tainty prevails.    "  Some  have  referred  it,"  says 
Adams,  "  to  the  Salmo  Saurus,  L.,  called  at  Rome 

Tarantola.  Schweighaeuser  mentions  that  Ca- 
mus supposed  it  the  same  as  the  Kix^n.  Schneider, 
upon  the  whole,  prefers  some  species  of  the  Bio- 
don,  L.  Coray  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  was 
a  species  of  mackerel,  or  Scomber,  ana  that  it  is 
the  fish  called  (Vmepda  by  the  modern  Greeks."3 

*SAXIFR'AGIUM  (aa&fypayov),  a  plant,  which 
Adams  conjectures  may  have  been  the  Burnet  Sax- 
ifrage, or  Pimpmclla  Saxifraga.  Sprengel,  howev- 
er, has  shown,  as  Adams  remarks,  that  there  is 
great  uncertainty  about  it.3 

SCALAE  (Kklfial;),  a  Ladder.  The  general  Con- 
struction and  use  of  ladders  was  the  same  among 
the  ancients  as  in  modern  times,  and  therefore  re- 
quires no  explanation,  with  the  exception  of  those 
used  in  besieging  a  fortified  place  and  in  making 
an  assault  upon  it.  The  ladders  were  erected 
against  the  walls  (admovere,  ponere,  apponere,  or  eri- 
gere  scalas),  and  the  besiegers  ascended  them  un- 
der showers  of  darts  and  stones  thrown  upon  them 
by  the  besieged.*  Some  of  these  ladders  were 
formed  like  our  common  ones  ;  others  consisted  of 
several  parts  (icXlfiaKec  irq/iral  or  diaXvrai),  which 
might  be  put  together  so  as  to  form  one  large  lad- 
der, and  were  taken  to  pieces  when  they  were  not 
used.  Sometimes,  also,  they  were  made  of  ropes  or 
leather,  with  large  iron  hooks  at  the  top,  by  which 
they  were  fastened  to  the  walls  to  be  ascended. 
The  ladders  made  wholly  of  leather  consisted  of 
tubes  sowed  up  air-tight,  and  when  they  were 
wanted  these  tubes  were  filled  with  air.4  Heron 
also  mentions  a  ladder  which  was  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  might  be  erected  with  a  man 
standing  on  the  top,  whose  object  was  to  observe 
what  was  going  on  in  the  besieged  town.6  Oth 

rs,  again,  were  provided  at  the  top  with  a  small 
i    idge,  which  might  be  let  down  upon  the  wall."' 

11  ships,  small  ladders  or  steps  were  likewise  used 
ior  the  purpose  of  ascending  into  or  descending 
from  them.8 

In  the  houses  of  the  Romans,  the  name  scalae 
was  applied  to  the  stairs  or  staircase  leading  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  parts  of  a  house.  The  steps 
were  either  of  wood  or  stone,  and,  as  in  modern 
times,  fixed  on  one  side  in  the  wall.9  It  appears 
that  the  <taircases  in  Roman  houses  were  as  dark 
as  thost'  if  old  houses  in  modern  times,  for  it  is 
very  often  mentioned  that  a  person  concealed  him- 
self in  scalis  or  in  scalar um  tenebris,10  and  passages 
like  these  need  not  be  interpreted,  as  some  com- 
mentators have  done,  by  the  supposition  that  in 
scalis  is  the  same  as  sub  scabs.  The  Roman  hous- 
es had  two  kinds  of  staircases;  the  one  were  the 
common  scalae,  which  were  open  on  one  side  ;  the 
others  were  called  scalae  Graecae  or  kXi/xokec,  which 
were  closed  on  both  sides.  Massurius  Sabinus11 
states  that  the  flaminica  was  not  allowed  to  ascend 
higher  than  three  steps  on  a  common  scala,  but 
that  she  might  make  use  of  a  climax  like  every 
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Kbei  percon,  as  here  she  was  concoaled  when  go- 
(Vid.  Hoose,  Roman,  p. 


ing  up.1 
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*SCAMMO'NlA  'oKa/ifiuvia),  a  plant,  the  Convol- 
-.ilus  Scammonta.  An  extract,  called  Scainmony, 
id  obtained  from  the  roots,  having  purgative  proper- 
lies.  "  Dioscorides  describes  another  species,  which 
Sibthorp  and  Sprengel  take  to  be  the  Convolvulus 
farinosus  Scainmony  is  named  SiIkov  nduuvoq  by 
Nicander,  and  k/cpixW  by  Alexander  Trallianus."* 

SCAMNUM,  dim.  SCABELLUM,  a  step  which 
was  placed  before  the  beds  of  the  ancients,  in  order 
to  assist  persons  in  getting  into  them,  as  some 
wer<»  "ery  high  ;  others,  which  were  lower,  required 
also  lower  steps,  which  were  called  scahclla.1  A 
scamnum  was  sometimes  also  used  as  a  footstool.* 
A  scamnum  extended  in  length  becomes  a  bench,  j 
and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  frequently  used.  The 
sarly  Romans,  before  couches  were  introduced 
among  them,  used  to  sit  upon  benches  (scamna)  be- 
fore the  hearth  when  they  took  their  meals/  The 
benches  in  ships  were  also  sometimes  called  scam- 
na. In  the  technical  language  of  the  agrimensores, 
a  scamnum  was  a  field  which  was  broader  than  it 
was  long,  and  one  that  was  longer  than  broad  was 
called  stnga*  In  the  language  of  the  Roman  peas- 
antvy,  a  scamnum  was  a  large  clod  of  earth  which 
had  not  been  broken  by  the  plough.7 

♦SCANDIX  (vKavdif ),  a  plant,  the  Scandix  Aus- 
tralis,  or  Shepherd's  Needle.  Aristophanes  makes 
it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  Euripides  that  his  mother 
sold  scandix  instead  of  good  potherbs.  The  scholi- 
ast on  Aristophanes  calls  it  /Axavov  uypiov  evreXir, 
'■  a  w  dd,  cheap  potherb."  Hence,  when  Nicias,  in 
the  Knights,  alludes  to  the  name  of  Euripides,  his 
fellow-slave  replies,  poi  ye,  /07  poi,  W  iiaonavdi- 
nioyc.  "  Hac  (scandix)  csl,"  says  Pliny,  "  quam 
Aristophanes  Eunpidt  potta  objecit  joculariler,  rna- 
trcm  ejus  nc  olus  quidem  legiltmum  vcnditasse,  sed 
icandiccm." 

SCANTPNIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Lex,  p.  585.) 

SCAPHA,  a  skiff  or  boat,  usually  rowed  by  two 
oars  (Inremis  scapha'),  which  was  frequently  taken 
with  merchant  vessels  in  case  of  shipwreck  or 
other  accidents. " 

SCAPHEPHO'RIA  (OKa^opia).    (Vid  Hvdki- 

APHOKIA.) 

♦SCARUS  (aicapof),  a  species  offish,  the  Scams. 
"  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  pre- 
cisely what  it  was,  owing  to  the  general  resem- 
blance of  the  fishes  contained  in  the  Linnaean  genera 
Sparus,  Scarux,  and  Labrus.  The  ancient  naturalists 
believed  that  it  ruminates,  and  this  opinion,  although 
rejected  by  the  author  of  the  article  Ichthyology  in 
the  EncycMpcdit  Mcthodique,  has  received  the  coun- 
tenance of  Rondelet  and  Linnaeus."  The  roasted 
ecarus  was  a  favourite  dish  with  the  ancients,  and 
Ihe  liver  was  particularly  commended.  The  liver, 
accoruing  to  Sibthorp,  is  still  prized  by  the  modern 
(ireeks,  and  is  celebrated  m  a  Romaic  couplet." 

SCENA    ( Vid.  Theatbum.) 

♦SCEPANOS  (oniiravoc),  a  kind  of  flat  fish,  re- 
markable for  swimming  rapidly,  gliding,  as  it  were, 
like  a  shadow,  whence  the  name  (OKtiravoc;,  "  cov- 
ered," "  shaded";.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
specie,  of  tunny.  Some,  however,  are  in  favour 
of  the  bailout." 


♦SCEP'IN  OS  (gkc-ivoc),  another  Lame  foi  the 
preceding,  used  by  Athena  is.1 

SCEPTRUM  is  a  Latin  zed  form  if  the  Greek 
oxij-Tpov,  which  originally  denoted  a  simple  staff  or 
walking-stick.'  (Vid.  Baculub.)  The  correspond- 
ing Latin  term  is  scipw,  springing  from  the  same 
root  and  having  the  same  signification,  but  of  ess 
frequent  occurrence. 

As  the  staff  was  used  not  merely  to  support  the 
steps  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  but  as  a  weapon  of 
defence  and  assault,  the  privilege  of  habitually 
carrying  it  became  emblematic  of  station  and  au- 
thority The  straight  staves  which  are  held  by  two 
of  the  four  sitting  figures  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  61 
while  a  third  holds  the  curved  staff,  or  Lituus,  in 
dicate,  no  less  than  their  attitude  and  position,  that 
they  are  exercising  judicial  functions.  In  ancient 
authors  the  sceptre  is  represented  as  belonging 
more  especially  to  kings,  princes,  and  leaders  of 
tribes;3  but  it  is  also  borne  by  judges,'  by  heralds,' 
and  by  priests  and  seers.6  It  was  more  especially 
characteristic  of  Asiatic  manners,  so  that,  among 
the  Persians,  whole  classes  of  those  who  held  high 
rank  and  were  invested  with  authority,  including 
eunuchs,  were  distinguished  as  the  sceptre-bearing 
classes  (01  aKT/Trroi^ot').  The  sceptre  descended 
from  father  to  son,8  and  might  be  committed  to 
any  one  in  order  to  express  the  transfer  of  author- 
ity.* Those  who  bore  the  sceptre  swore  by  it," 
solemnly  taking  it  in  the  right  hand  and  raising  it 
towards  heaven." 

The  original  wooden  staff,  in  consequence  of  its 
application  to  the  uses  now  described,  received  a 
variety  of  ornaments  or  emblems.  It  earlv  became 
a  truncheon,  pierced  with  golder  <"  t^ver  studs.'1  It 
was  enriched  with  gems,"  ai  Q  made  of  precious 
metals  or  of  ivory."  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken 
from  one  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  fictile  vases,  and 
representing  -Eneas  followed  by  Ascanius,  and 
carrying  off  his  father  Anchises,  who  holds  the 
sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  sliows  its  form  as  won1 


1  (Serr  .id  JEn  ,  iv.,  604.)  —  2.  (Thet.phr.,  II  P.,  it  ,  5. — 
Dioacor.,  iv.,  188.— Adam*,  Append.,  a  v.)— 3.  (Vamj,  De  Linif. 
L«t.,  iv.,  p.  46  —  Lvd.,  ii.,  11  —  Ovid,  Ar»  Am.,  U.,  211.)  —  4. 
(Ovid,  ib.,  i.,  162.)  — 5.  (Id.,  Fart.,  305.)  — 0.  (Voni  Aucoi. 
R«i  A*r.,  p  46,  125.  198,  rd  &«■•.)— 7.  (Colum..  n.,  2.)  — 8. 
(TI.euphr.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  8.  —  Dhmoot.,  n.,  167  —  Anaioph.,  Ac-hum., 
450.— Mitchell,  ulloc.)— 9  I  Il..r  .  Cairo.,  in.,  29.62.)— 10  (l  ie, 
D«  lav.,  U_  II.  (Anat.il.,  II.  A.,  ii.,  17  ;  nit,  2  ;  ii,  37. 

-  iSUaa,  N  A  ,  i..  2.— Id.,  ii.,  54.— Adama,  Aprxjnd  v.)-l2. 
TVmnecf&D,  Leiiron,  4th  ed.,  a  v.l 
6Q 


by  kings.    The  ivory  sceptre  (eburnau  tetpio")  m 
the  kings  of  Rome,  which  descended  to  the  con 
suls,  was  surmounted  by  an  eagle  "  (  Vid  [union* 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  as  sovereigns  of  the  gods,  werf 
represented  with  a  sceptre  " 

SCEUOPHOROS  (oKn^opof).    (V,d.  Hypmb- 

TE8.) 


I.  (vii.,  120. )— 2.  (Horn*  II..  «nii., 410. — JBachrl  .  Agmri., 74 
—  II.-r.xl..  i..  195.)  -3.  (Horn,  II.,  n  .  188,  199,  205.268  279, 
iviii.,557.— Id.,  Od.,  ii..  37,  HO;  in,  412.1—4.  (Id.,  (Id.,  n  .  *i8  I 
—5.  (Id..  Il.ni  .211,  vii.  277,  iviii.,  505.)  —  6.  (Id.  in.,  .15 
Od.,  n.,91.— jKach  .  Agam.,  1236.)— 7.  (Xen.,  Cyr.,  til.,  3,  0  17  . 
mil,  |  |  SB,  3.  <)  15  )  -  8.  (limn.,  II..  n  ,  46,  I00-IO9.)  -  9 
(lien*!.,  vii..  52.1-10.  (Horn  ,  II.,  i.,  234-239.1-11  (Hun.,  II- 
vii.,  412  .  i..  321.  328.1  —  12.  (II  ,  I.,  246  ;  i,„  46.)  —  13  (Ovid 
Met  in..  264.) -14.  (i,  178.— Fart,  ri„  38.)  -15  (Val.Mai. 
Jr.,  4.  t)  5.)— 18.  ( Vinj.,  JF.n.,  u.,  238.  — Snv.,  fd  1  k.  -  luv  .  x 
43  -  laid.,  Or  ...  ivm.,  2.)— 17.  (Ovid,  II.  ec.l 
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SC1URUS. 


SCORPIO. 


"SCHI  NOS  ^ax'tvoc),  the  Pistachio,  lentiscus.  or 
he  lentisk  which  produces  niastich.1 

♦SCHISTUS  LAPIS  (oXiot6c  XWoc).  '  The 
Schistus  lapis,"  says  Dr  Moore,  "  by  burning  which, 
we  find  from  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  that  haematite 
was  sometimes  counterfeited,  was  probably  an 
ochrey  stone  of  a  slaty  structure,  whence  its  name 
(oxigtoc,  'split,'  'cloven').  The  best  was  of  a 
somewhat  saffron  colour,  friable,  fissile,  ami  resem- 
bling in  structure  and  in  the  cohesion  of  its  layers 
the  fossil  salt  called  ammonias."5 

♦SCKCEN'ICLUS  (oxo'ivikXoc),  a  species  of  bird, 
which  Schneider  says  has  been  referred  to  the  Em- 
beriza  Schaniclus,  or  Reed  Sparrow.  This  Adams 
considers  a  very  doubtful  reference,  and  suggests 
the  Motacilla  arundinacea,  or  Reed  Wren.3 

SCHtENUS  (6,  ri,  axolvoc),  an  Egyptian  and 
Persian  measure,  the  length  of  which  is  stated  by 
Herodotus4  at  60  stadia,  or  2  parasangs ;  by  Era- 
tosthenes at  40  stadia,  and  by  others  at  32.* 
Strabo  and  Pliny  both  state  that  the  schcenus  varied 
in  different  parts  of  Egypt  and  Persia.6  The  schce- 
nus was  used  especially  for  measuring  land.' 

*SCHCENUS  (axoivoc),  a  term  applied  to  several 
species  of  Rush.  "According  to  Sprengel,  the 
b^vaxolvog  is  the  Juncus  acutus,  and  the  6%oax°tvoc 
the  Schoznus  mariscus,  in  which  opinion  he  is  sup- 
ported by  Stackhouse.  Stephens  gives  nearly  the 
same  account  of  the  Schceni.  Sibthorp  makes  the 
axolvoc  Xeca  of  Dioscorides  to  be  the  S.  Holoschanus, 
L.  The  axoivov  avdoc  is  the  most  important  of  this 
tribe.  Moses  Charras  says  of  it,  '  The  Schoznanth  is 
Greek,  and  signifies  the  flower  of  a  reed,  which  is 
tae  best  part  of  that  plant.'  Dr.  Hill  also  says  of 
it, '  The  Schoznanth,  or  Juncus  odoratus  of  the  shops, 
is  a  dried  stalk  of  a  plant  brought  to  us  from  Arabia, 
sometimes  bare  and  naked,  sometimes  with  the 
leaves  and  flowers  on  it,  or  with  more  or  less  re- 
mains, of  them.'  Sprengel  gives  a  very  interesting 
description  of  this  reed  (which  he  calls  Andropogon 
Schoznanthus)  from  a  specimen  which  he  got  from 
India.'" 

SCHOLA.    (Vid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 
SCIADEION  (omdiuov).    (Vid.  Umbraculum.) 
SCIADEPHORIA  (omad'riQopio.).   (Vid.  Hvdria- 

I  HORIA.) 

*SCIA'NA  (oiclava),  a  species  of  fish,  the  Sciazna 
zorrhosa,  L.  It  is  also  called  okivoc  and  onivddpiov. 
According  to  Belon,  it  is  about  four  cubits  long, 
and  sometimes  weighs  60  lbs.  Rondelet  says  it  is 
so  like  the  Coracinus  that  the  one  is  often  sold  for 
the  other  in  Rome.9 

*SCILLA  (cmiXka),  a  bulbous-rooted  plant,  the 
Sea  Onion  or  Squill.  "  The  oniXka  of  Dioscorides 
is  without  doubt,"  says  Adams,  "the  Scilla  mari- 
tima,  or  Squill.  The  oniXka  'Em/xeviSeia  of  Theo- 
phrastus  was  most  probably  the  Scilla  Italica,  as 
Stackhouse  suggests."  The  Scilla  maritima,  ac- 
cording to  Sibthorp,  abounds  in  the  island  of  Zante. 
It  is  an  object  of  commerce,  and  is  exported  to 
Holland  and  England.  A  sequin  for  1000  roots  is 
paid  foi  collecting  them.  It  is  called  doKiXXa  at 
Constantinople,  and  is  made  into  paste  with  honey 
for  the  asthma,  or  applied  in  cataplasms  to  the 
loints  affected  with  rheumatic  pains." 

SCIOTHE'RICUM.   ( Vid.  Horologium,  p.  509.) 

SCPPIO.    (Vid.  Sceptrum.) 

*SCIU'RUS  (oniovpoc),  the  Squirrel,  or  Sciurus 

1.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  1.  —  Dioscor.,  i.,  181.  — Adams,  Ap- 
peud.,  8.  v.) — 2  (Diosc,  v.,  145. —  Moore's  Ancient  Mineral.,  p. 
131.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  5. — 
A. inns.  Append.,  s.  v.)— 4.  (ii.,  6.  9.)— 5.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xii.,  30; 
'.,  10.)  — 6.  (Strabo,  p.  803.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  vi.,  30.— Compare 
A.then.,  ni.,  p.  122,  A.)  —  7.  (Herod.,  i.,  66.)  — 8.  (Theophr.,  i., 
&;  iv.,  8. — Dioscor.,  i.,  16  ;  iv.,  52.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9. 
(Anstot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  9. — JJlian,  N.  A.,  ix.,  7.— Adams,  Append., 
I.  v.) — 10.  (Theophr.,  H.  V.,  i.,  7 ;  vii.,  9.—  Dioscor.,  ii.,  202.— 
Adams,  Append.,  a.  v. — W  pole's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  S51  ) 
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vulgaris.  The  Greek  name  is  detived  from  the  c» 
cumstance  of  the  tail  serving,  as  it  were,  to  shad 
the  body  (amd  and  ovpd).1 

♦SCOL'OPAX  or  SCOLO'PAX  vioUnaZ  o» 
acohunat;),  probably  the  Scolopax  nsticula,  L.,  oi 
Woodcock.  It  is  the  Becassa  of  the  Italians.  Mar- 
tial calls  it  the  "  Rustica  perdix."2 

*SCOLOPENDRA  (oK.o\oTtev6pa),  a  species  of 
venomous  insect,  the  Centipede,  Scolopt  ndra  morsi- 
tans,  L.,  or  some  of  the  kindred  spee'es.  The 
ano'konevdpa xepaaia,  according  to  Adams,  is  pioper- 
ly  the  S.  morsitans,  or  Centipede ;  the  a.  dalaaaia 
is  the  Aphrodite  aculeata.  "  Nicander,"  says  Adams, 
"  calls  the  land  Scolopendra  d^iKapnc,  from  its  ap- 
pearing to  have  two  heads.  Dr.  Clarice  confirms  its 
ancient  character  of  being  extremely  venomous."' 

♦SCOLOPEN'DRION  (o-noloirevfipiov),  a  species 
of  fern  (otherwise  called  noXvirotiiov).  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the 
aKo2.oTT£vdpa* 

*SCOLOP'IA  (wioXoiria),  a  plant ;  accoidirig  to 
Stackhouse,  the  Scolopendra  electrica.6 

SCOLOPS  (er/coAoV).    ( Vid.  Crux.) 

*SCOL'YMUS  (ok6Xv(ioc),  probably  the  Scolymu* 
Hispanicus,  or  Spanish  Cardoons.6 

*SCOMBROS  (onofifipoc),  the  Scomber  scombrus, 
or  Mackerel.  "  The  name  of  mackerel  (macarellus) 
is  found  in  Alhertus  Magnus,  and  in  Arnaud  de 
Villeneuve.  Authors  are  not  agreed  concerning  iJs 
etymology.  Some  derive  it  from  macularius  or 
maculariolus,  in  consequence  of  its  spots ;  others 
from  fiandpioc,  on  account  of  its  goodness.  But 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  a  word  used  at  all  times 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  north  should  be  derived 
from  any  southern  language,  more  particularly  as 
in  most  of  the  parts  of  the  south  this  word  is  aot 
known.  Among  the  fish  which  the  ancients  were 
accustomed  to  salt,  there  re  some  small  species, 
known  by  the  name  of  a  under,  colias,  and  cordylla, 
and  which  were  comprised  under  the  generic  name 
of  Lacertus.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
these  were  the  common  mackerel  and  its  approxi- 
mating species.  All  that  is  said  of  them  proves 
that  they  were  common  and  of  small  size.  '  Colias 
lacertorum  minimi,'1  says  Pliny.  Lacertus  was  there- 
fore evidently  a  name  common  to  many  species.'" 

♦SCOPS  (o-/c<i^  or  ko»1>).  "  It  appears  to  be  satis- 
factorily determined  that  this  is  the  species  of  owl 
called  Strix  Scops  by  Linnaeus."' 

♦SCORDIUM  (oKdpdwv),  the  Teucrium  Scordium, 
or  Water  Germander,  an  aquatic  plant.  It  derives 
its  name  from  aitdpSov  or  onopoflov,  on  account  of 
its  strong  odour  of  garlic.9 

*SCORODON  (onopodov),  the  Allium  sativum,  or 
manured  Garlic.  ( Vid.  Allium.)  Stackhouse,  how- 
ever, prefers  the  Allium  scorodoprasum.  Stephens 
suggests  that  the  wild  garlic  should  be  called  a^- 
pooKopodov,  and  not  b^iooKopodov.10 

♦SCORODOPR'ASON  (anopodoTrpaaov).  "  Some 
of  the  botanical  authorities,"  says  Adams,  "  hold 
it  to  be  the  Allium  Scorodoprasum,  some  the  A  am- 
peloprasum,  and  others  the  A.  descendens.  I  prefer 
the  first,  which  gets  the  name  of  Ail  recamboU  .'in 
French."11 

SCO'RPIO.    (Vid.  Tormentum.) 

*II.  (2«op7ri'o?),  the  Scorpion,  ixopmoc  ^epaatoj 
is  the  Land  Scorpion,  of  which  Nicander,  JElian 

1.  (Oppian,  Cyn.,  ii.,  586. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Aris 
tot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  2. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,;'. 
7.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  4.  (Donnegan,  Lex.,  t.  v.)  —  5 
(Theophr.,  II.  P.,  vii.,  11.— Adams,  Append., s.  v.)— 6.  (Theophr 
H.  P.,  vi.,  4.  —  Dioscor.,  iii.,  16.  —  Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)  —  7 
(Aristot.,  II.  A.,  vi.,  17.  —  .Elian,  N  A.,  xiv.,  1— Pliu.,  H.  N. 
ix.,  15.—  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  —  Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol  x.,  p. 
333.)  — 8.  (Adams.  Append.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  115  — 
Adams,  Append.,  a  v.) — 10.  (Theophr.,  vii.,  4. — Dioscor  ,  ii.,  181 
— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 11.  (Dioscor.  ii..  182.  —  Adanw,  Ap 
pend.,  ».  v.) 


SCRIBE. 


SCRIPTITRA 


tod  Dther  =nuent  authors  desa  ibe  seveial  species. 
Sprengel  remarks  thaf  Nicand  :r's  division  of  scor- 
pions had  been  adopted  by  modern  naturalists. 
"The  scorpion,"  says  Wilkinson,  "was  among  the 
Egyptians  an  emblem  of  the  goddess  Selk,  though 
we  should  rather  expect  it  to  have  been  chosen  as 
a  type  of  the  Evil  Being.  ^Elian  mentions  scorpi- 
ons of  Coptos,  which,  though  inflicting  a  deadly 
■ting,  and  dreaded  by  the  people,  so  far  respected 
the  goddess  Isis,  who  was  particularly  worshipped 
!a  that  city,  that  women,  in  going  to  express  their 
grief  before  her,  walked  with  bare  feet,  or  lay  upon 
the  ground,  without  receiving  any  injury  from  them." 
"  All  the  fables,"  says  Griffith,  "  which  superstition 
and  ignorance  have  brought  forth,  during  a  series 
of  ages,  respecting  t.ns  animal,  are  exhibited  at 
length  in  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny.  The  an- 
cients, however,  did  observe  that  it  coupled,  and 
was  viviparous;  that  its  sting  was  pierced,  so  as  to 
give  passage  to  the  p";son,  and  that  this  poison  was 
white.  They  farther  remarked  that  the  females 
carried  their  young,  but  they  supposed  that  there 
was  but  one  to  each  mother ;  that  this  had  escaped 
by  stratagem  from  the  general  slaughter  which  she 
had  made  of  her  posterity,  and  that  it  finally  aven- 
ged its  brethren  by  devouring  the  author  of  its  life. 
According  to  others,  the  mother  became  the  prey 
of  her  own  family ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  voracity 
of  these  animals  was  fully  recognised.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  winged  scorpions,  which  excited  aston- 
ishment from  their  size,  such  as  those  which  Me- 
gasthenes  informs  us  were  to  be  found  in  India,  are 
orthoptera  of  the  genus  Pliasma,  or  spectrum  or  he- 
miptera  of  that  of  Nepa  of  Linnaeus.  Pliny  informs 
us  that  the  Psylli  endeavoured  to  naturalize  in  Ita- 
ly the  scorpions  of  Africa,  but  that  their  attempts 
proved  wholly  unsuccessful.  He  distinguishes  nine 
species,  on  the  authority  of  Apollodorus.  Nicander, 
who  reckons  one  less,  gives  some  particular  detads 
tn  the  subject,  but  is  guided  by  views  purely  medi- 
cal"1 

'III.  A  species  of  fish,  the  Scorpama  porcus,  L., 
called  in  Italian  Scrofanello;  in  modern  Greek,  axop- 
widt,  according  to  Belon  and  Coray.' 

•IV.  A  species  of  thorny  plant,  which  Anguillara, 
Sprengel,  and  Schneider  agree  in  regarding  as  the 
Sparttum  Scorpius.  Stackhouse,  however,  finds  ob- 
jections to  this  opinion  * 

•SCORPIOEFDES  {aKOfmioeiAicX  a  species  of 
plant,  which  DodoDBua  and  Sprengel  agree  in  re- 
ferring to  the  Seorpiunu  sulcalus,  L.,or  Scorpioides, 
Tournefort  * 

SCRIB.E  The  scribae  at  Rome  were  public  no- 
taries or  clerks  in  the  pay  of  the  state.  They  were 
chiefly  employed  in  making  up  the  public  accounts, 
copying  out  laws,  and  recording  the  proceedings  of 
the  different  functionaries  of  the  state.  The  phrase 
"  teripium  faccre"1  was  used  to  denote  their  occu- 
pation. Being  very  numerous,  they  were  divided 
into  companies  or  classes  (decuria),  and  were  as- 
signed by  lot  to  different  magistrates,  whence  they 
were  named  quaestorii,  eedilicii,  or  praetorii.  from  the 
officers  of  state  to  whom  they  were  attached.*  We 
also  read  of  a  navahs  scriba.  whose  occupation  was 
of  a  very  iiferior  order.*  The  appointment  to  the 
office  of  a  "  scriba"  seems  to  have  been  either  made 
Oil  the  nominatio  of  a  magistrate,  or  purchased. 
Thus  Livy*  tell*  us  that  a  scriba  was  appointed  by 
a  quaestor  ,  and  ve  meet  with  the  phra.se  "ds.eurinm 


I.  (SprenRcl,  Hist,  do  la  Mod.— Adsma,  Append.,  •.  ».— W,l- 
linaon'a  Mann,  nn'l  Cuatoma,  Ac,  »<il.  v.,  p.  254.— nnffitb'a  Co.- 
«i«r,  vol.  nil.,  p.  434,  Ac.)— 9.  (Aria tot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  17.- Aduma, 
App«nil  ■.  t.)  —3.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  13,  IS.  —  Admin.  Ap- 
pend., •  t.) — 4.  (Dinacor.,  it.,  192.— Adama,  Append.,  a.  ».)— 5. 
(LiT.,  ix  .  4B.— Gell.,  Ti.,  9.)  — 0  (Cic  ,  c  Verr.,  II.,  Hi.,  79 ;  c. 
Cm.,  it..  7  ;  Pro  Cluont..  45.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxti.,  I,  a.  8  )  —  7. 
(Fr»lu«.  a  »  Xavnlia.)— 8.  (xl.,  29  ) 


emere,"  to  "purchase  a  company,"  i  t  ,  to  buy  * 
clerk's  place.  Horace,  for  instance,  bought  for  him 
self  a  "  patent  place  as  clerk  in  the  treasury"  (scrtp- 
turn  quastorium  comparand1).  In  Cicero's  time,  in- 
deed, it  seems  that  any  one  might  become  a  scriba 
or  public  clerk  by  purchase,1  and,  consequently,  as 
freedmen  and  their  sons  were  eligible,  and  constitu- 
ted a  great  portion  of  the  public  clerks  at  Rome, 
the  office  was  not  highly  esteemed,  though  frequent- 
ly held  by  ingenui  or  freeborn  citizens.  Cicero, 
however,  informs  us  that  the  scribae  formed  a  re 
spectable  class  of  men,  but  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  assign  a  reason  for  calling  them  such,  as  if  he 
were  conscious  that  he  was  combating  a  populai 
prejudice.  Very  few  instances  are  recorded  of  the 
scribae  being  raised  to  the  higher  dignities  ol  the 
state.  Cn.  Flavius,  the  scribe  of  Appius  Claudius, 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  curule  aedile  in  gratitude 
for  his  making  public  the  various  forms  of  actions, 
which  had  previously  been  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  patricians  {Did.  Actio,  p.  17),  but  the  return- 
ing officer  refused  to  acquiesce  in  his  election  till 
he  had  given  up  his  books  {tabulas  posuil)  and  left 
his  profession.5  The  private  secretaries  of  individ- 
uals were  called  Librarii,  and  sometimes  scribae  ab 
epistolis.  In  ancient  times,  as  Festus6  informs  us, 
scriba  was  used  for  a  poet.7 

SCRIBOTiTA  LEX.    ( Vid.  Lex,  p.  585.) 

scRrmuM.  capsa.) 

SCRIPLUM.    {Vid.  Scrupulum.) 

SCRIPT  A  DUO'DECIM.    {Vid.  Latroncol,., 

SCRIPTU'RA  was  that  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Roman  Republic  which  was  derived  from  letting  out 
those  portions  of  the  ager  publicus  which  were  not 
or  could  not  be  taken  into  cultivation  as  pasture- 
land.9  The  name  for  such  parts  of  the  ager  publi 
cus  was  pascua  publico.,  sallus,  or  silvce.  They  wer 
let  by  the  censors  to  the  publicani,  like  all  other  vec 
tigalia ;  and  the  persons  who  let  their  cattle  graze 
on  such  public  pastures  had  to  pay  a  certain  tax  01 
duty  to  the  publicani,  which,  of  course,  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  cattle 
which  they  kept  upon  them.  To  how  much  this 
duty  amounted  is  nowhere  stated,  but  the  revenue 
which  the  state  derived  from  it  appears  to  have 
been  very  considerable.  The  publicani  had  to  keep 
the  lists  of  the  persons  who  sent  their  cattle  upon 
the  public  pastures,  together  with  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  cattle.  From  this  registering  (scn- 
berc)  the  duty  itself  was  called  scriptura,  the  public 
pasture-land  ager  scriplurarius,'  and  the  publicani, 
or  their  agents  who  raised  the  tax,  scnpiurarii. 
Cattle  not  registered  by  the  publicani  were  called 
ptcudts  inscripla,  and  those  who  sent  such  cattle 
upon  the  public  pasture  were  punished  according  to 
the  lex  Censoria,"  and  the  cattle  were  taken  by  the 
publicani  and  forfeited."  The  lex  Thoria"  did  away 
with  the  scriptura  in  Italy,  where  the  public  pas- 
tures were  very  numerous  and  extensive,  especially 
in  Apulia,1*  and  the  lands  themselves  were  now  sold 
or  distributed.  In  the  provinces,  where  the  public 
pastures  were  also  let  out  in  the  same  manner,1*  the 
practice  continued  until  the  time  of  the  Empire,  but 
afterward  the  scriptura  is  no  longer  mentioned.1' 

SCRU'PULUM,  or,  more  properly,  Scripulum  oi 
Scriplum  (ypafifia),  the  smallest  denomination  of 
weight  among  the  Romans.    It  was  the  24th  part 

I.  (Tate'a  Horace,  ed.  i.,  p.  J8.)— 9.  (f.'ic,  II.,  iii.,  c.  Verr.,  79.) 
—3.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xin.,  27.)— 4.  (I.  c.) — 5.  (OelL,  L  c.)— «.  (a 
».)  —  7.  (Erni  aii,  Cla».  Cic,  a.  ».  —  GOllling,  Geach.  der  Rflm. 
Simitar.,  p.  374.)  — 8.  (Varro,  Do  Linn,  l.at.,  it.,  p.  10,  Bip. — 
Peatua,  a.  t.  Saltam.)  —  9.  (Peatua,  a.  v  Scnpturariua  ager.)  — 
10.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rtiat.,  ii.,  I.)  —  1 1.  <Planl  .  True,  i.,  2,  49, 
Ac.)— 19.  (Appian,  De  Bell.  CiT.,  i.,  27.— Cic,  Brut.,  SO  )— 13 
(Varro,  De  Rn  Rual ,  L  c— LiT.,  xxxix.,  29.)— 14  (Cic, c.  Verr. 
II..  li.,  3:  Pro  L«ff.  Man  ,  «;  ad  Fnm.,  xin.,  85.- Plin-  II.  N 
in..  13)  —  15.  (C. impure  Niebnhr.  lint,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p,  13,  Af 
—  Burma  mi,  Viriig.  Pop.  Rom.,  r  4.) 


SCULFfURA 


SCUTUM. 


of  the  Uncia,  or  the  288th  of  the  Libra,  and  there- 
fore =18  06  grains  English,  which  is  about  the  av- 
erage weight  of  the  scrupular  aurei  still  in  exist- 
ence.   (Vid  Aiirom.) 

As  a  square  measure,  it  was  the  smallest  division 
of  the  jugerum,  which  contained  288  scrupula.  ( Vid. 
Jooerum.)  Pliny1  uses  the  word  to  denote  small 
divisions  of  a  degree.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  measure. 

Though  the  scrupulum  was  the  smallest  weight 
in  common  use,  we  find  divisions  of  it  sometimes 
mentioned,  as  the  obolus  of  a  scruple,  the  semi- 
cbolus  =i  of  an  obolus,  and  the  sihqua  =  £d  of  an 
obolus,  =Jth  of  a  scruple,  which  is  thus  shown  to 
have  been  originally  the  weight  of  a  certain  number 
of  seeds.* 

"  Semioboli  duplum  est  obolus,  quern  pondere  duplo 
Gramma  vocant,  scnplum  nostri  dixere  priores. 
Semina  sex  alii  siliquis  latitantia  curvis 
Attribuunt  scriplo,  lentisve  grana  bis  octo, 
Aut  totidem  speltas  numerant,  tristesve  lupinos 
Bis  duo." 

SCULPTU'RA  (y?iv<pTi)  properly  means  the  art 
of  engraving  figures  upon  metal,  stone,  wood,  and 
similar  materials,  but  is  sometimes  improperly  ap- 
plied by  modern  writers  to  the  statuary  art,  which 
is  explained  in  a  separate  article.  (Vid.  Statuary.) 
There  are  two  different  forms  of  the  word,  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  viz.,  scalpo,  scalptura,  and  sculpo, 
sculptura  (in  Greek  yiatyw  and  yTcvtyw).  The  gen- 
eral opinion  is,  that  both  scalpo  and  sculpo,  with  their 
derivatives,  signify  the  same  thing,  only  different  in 
degree  of  perfection,  so  that  scalptura  would  signify 
a  coarse  or  rude,  sculptura  an  elaborate  and  perfect 
engraving.  This  opinion  is  chiefly  based  upon  the 
following  passages :  Horat.,  Sat.,  il,  3,  22. — Ovid. 
Met.,  x.,  248. — Vitruv.,  iv.,  6. 3  Others,  again,  be- 
:eve  that  scalpo  (yXdfu)  signifies  to  cut  figures  into 
the  material  (intaglio),  and  sculpo  (yXvtyv)  to  produce 
raised  figures,  as  in  cameos.  But  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  ancients  themselves  made  or  ob- 
served such  a  distinction. 

It  may  be  expedient,  however,  in  accordance  with 
this  distinction,  to  divide  sculptura  into  two  depart- 
ments :  1.  The  art  of  cutting  figures  into  the  mate- 
rial (intaglios),  which  was  chiefly  applied  to  produ- 
cing seals  and  matrices  for  the  mints  ;  and,  2.  The 
art  of  producing  raised  figures  (cameos),  which 
served  for  the  most  part  as  ornaments. 

Thti  former  of  these  two  branches  was  much 
more  extensively  practised  among  the  ancients  than 
in  modern  times,  which  arose  chiefly  from  the  gen- 
eral custom  of  every  free  man  wearing  a  seal-ring. 
(Vid.  Rinos.)  The  first  engravings  in  metal  or 
stone,  which  served  as  seals,  were  simple  and  rude 
signs  without  any  meaning,  sometimes  merely  con- 
sisting of  a  round  or  square  hole*  In  the  second 
stage  of  the  art,  certain  symbolical  or  conventional 
forms,  as  in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  were  introdu- 
ced, until  at  last,  about  the  age  of  Phidias  and  Prax- 
iteles, this,  like  the  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts, 
had  completed  its  free  and  unrestrained  career  of  de- 
velopment, and  was  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, that,  in  the  beauty  of  design  as  well  as  of  ex- 
ecuti  >n,  the  works  of  the  ancients  remain  unrivalled 
down  to  the  present  day.  But  few  of  the  names  of 
the  artists  who  excelled  in  this  art  have  come  down 
to  us.  Some  intaglios,  as  well  as  cameos,  have  a 
name  engraved  upon  them,  but  it  is  in  all  cases  more 
probable  that  such  are  the  names  of  the  owners 
rather  than  those  of  the  artists.  The  first  artisi 
who  is  mentioned  as  an  engraver  of  stones  is  Theo- 


l.  (H.  N..  u.,  7.)— 2.  (Rhem.  Fann.,  De  Pond.,  v.,  8-13.)— 3. 
(Compare  the  commentators  on  Suet.,  Galb.,  10.)— 4.  (Meyer 
Kunstgesclnchte>  i.,  10.)  ' 
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dorus,  the  son  of  Telecles,  the  Samian  who  3ngi& 
ved  the  stone  in  the  ring  of  Poly  crates  -  The  mosi 
celebrated  among  them  was  Pyrgoteles,  who  engra- 
ved the  seal-rings  for  Alexander  the  Great.3  The 
art  continued  for  a  long  time  after  Pyrgoteies  in  a 
very  high  slate  of  perfection,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  applied  about  this  period  to  ornamental  works ; 
for  several  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  and  other 
wealthy  persons  adopted  the  custom,  which  was 
and  is  still  very  prevalent  in  the  East,  of  adorning 
their  gold  and  silver  vessels,  craters,  candelabras, 
and  the  like,  with  precious  stones,  on  which  raised 
figures  (cameos)  were  worked.'  Among  the  same 
class. of  ornamental  works  we  may  reckon  such 
vessels  and  paterae  as  consisted  of  one  stone,  upon 
which  there  was  in  many  cases  a  whole  series  of 
raised  figures  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.* 
Respecting  the  various  precious  and  other  stones 
which  the  ancient  artists  used  in  these  works,  see 
Miiller.* 

As  regards  the  technical  part  of  the  art  of  work- 
ing in  precious  stones,  we  only  know  the  following 
particulars.  The  stone  was  first  polished  by  the 
politor,  and  received  either  a  plane  or  convex  sur- 
face ;  the  latter  was  especially  preferred,  when  the 
stone  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  seal.  The  sculp- 
tor himself  used  iron  or  steel  instruments  moisten- 
ed with  oil,  and  sometimes  also  a  diamond  framed 
in  iron.  These  metal  instruments  were  either  sharp 
and  pointed,  or  round.'  The  stones  which  were 
destined  to  be  framed  in  rings,  as  well  as  those 
which  were  to  be  inlaid  in  gold  or  silver  vessels, 
then  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor  into 
those  of  the  goldsmith  (annularius,  compositor). 

Numerous  specimens  of  intaglios  and  cameos  are 
still  preserved  in  the  various  museums  of  Europe, 
and  are  described  in  numerous  works.  Fur  the  lit- 
erature of  the  subject,  see  Miiller.7 

2KYPIA  AIKH  (eKvpia  SUri)  is  thus  explained  by 
Pollux  :  'ZKvplav  6'iKjjv  ovopufrvatv  ol  K(jp<pdodi6aaKa- 
Xol  rr)v  Tpa%etav  ol  yap  <j>vyo6iK.ovvrec  kaicrjiTTOVTO  £tf 
XKvpov  fj  etc  Af/pvov  airodrjpstv.  By  rpa^ela  dlxi]  is 
meant  one  beset  with  difficulties,  in  which  the  plain- 
tiff had  to  encounter  every  sort  of  trickery  and  eva- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  On  the  appointed 
day  of  trial  both  parties  were  required  to  be  present 
in  court,  and  if  either  of  them  did  not  appear,  judg- 
ment was  pronounced  against  him,  unless  he  had 
some  good  excuse  to  offer,  such  as  illness  or  inevi- 
table absence  abroad.  Cause  was  shown  by  some 
friend  on  his  behalf,  supported  by  an  affidavit  called 
vnupoaia,  in  answer  to  which  the  opponent  was  al- 
lowed to  put  in  a  counter-affidavit  (avdvnupoala), 
and  the  court  decided  whether  the  excuse  was  val- 
id. It  seems  to  have  become  a  practice  with  per- 
sons who  wished  to  put  off  or  shirk  a  trial,  to  pre- 
tend that  they  had  gone  to  some  island  in  the  ^Egean 
Sea,  either  on  business  or  on  the  public  service; 
and  the  isles  of  Scyrus  (one  of  the  Cyclades),  Lem- 
nos,  and  Imbrus  were  particularly  selected  for  that 
purpose.  Shammers  of  this  kind  were  therefore 
nicknamed  Lemnians  and  Imbriaus.* 

SCYTILE  (oicvtjaL).    (  Vid.  Demosioi.) 

SCUTUM  (frvpeoci,  the  Roman  shield  worn  by 
the  heavy-armed  infantry,  instead  of  being  round 
like  the  Greek  Clipeus,  was  adapted  to  the  form  ol 
the  human  body  by  being  made  either  oval  »,r  of  the 
shape  of  a  door  (Svpa),  which  it  also  resembled  in 
being  made  of  wood  or  wickervvork,  and  from  which, 


I.  (Herod.,  iii.,  41.)— 2.  (Winckelmann,  vi.,  p.  107,  &e.)— 3 
(Athen.,  xi.,  p.  781.— Cic,  c.  Verr.,  IL,  iv.,  27,  &c.)— 4.  (Appi 
an,  Mithr.,  115.— Cic,  1.  c— Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxvii.,  3.)— 5.  (Ar- 
chteol.,  v  313.)  —  6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  76.— Miiller,  Arch.,  $ 
314,  2.)— 7.  (ArchiEol.,  «  315,  &c.)— 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  60 
81. — Ku'hn,  ad  loc. — Suidas,  s.  v.  T.Kvpiav  Siicriv.—  flesych.,  s.  T 
"lliSpioi.  —  Steph.,  Thes.,  8484,  c,  s.  v.  Eioiflos.  —  Demosrh  • 
Olympiod    1174.— Meier,  Att  Proc.  6H6 
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consequently  la  Greek  namo  was  denved  Two 
of  its  torms  are  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  page 
That  which  is  here  exhibited  is  also  of  fre- 


quent occurrence,  and  is  given  on  the  same  authori- 
ty :  in  this  case  the  shield  is  curved,  so  as  in  part 
to  encircle  the  body.  The  terms  clipeus  and  scutum 
are  often  confounded  ;  but  that  they  properly  deno- 
ted different  kinds  of  shields  is  manifest  from  the 
passages  of  Livy  and  other  authors  which  are  quo- 
ted in  p.  102,  269.  In  like  manner.  Plutarch  dis- 
tinguishes the  Roman  &vpeoc  from  the  Greek  dajri'c 
in  his  Life  of  Titu-s  Flaminius.1  In  Eph.,  vi..  16, 
St.  Paul  uses  the  term  ^v/ieoc  rather  than  danic  or 
oan6c,  because  he  is  describing  the  equipment  of  a 
Roman  soldier.  (Vid.  Arma,  p.  9o.a)  These  Ro- 
man shields  are  called  scuta  longa  ;3  #upeot>f  kirtuy- 
iceif.*  Polybius*  says  their  dimensions  were  4  feet 
by  2J.  The  shield  was  held  on  the  left  arm  by 
means  of  a  handle,  and  covered  the  left  shoulder. 

•SCYI/IUM  (ukvXiov),  a  species  of  Shark,  proba- 
bly the  Sf/uatus  canicula,  or  Bounce.' 

SCYTALE  (oKVTuhTi),  I.  is  the  name  applied  to 
a  secret  mode  of  writing,  by  which  the  Spartan 
ephors  communicated  with  their  kings  and  generals 
when  abroad.'  When  a  king  or  general  left  Sparta, 
the  ephors  gave  to  ,iim  a  staff  of  a  definite  length 
and  thickness,  and  retained  for  themselves  another 
of  precisely  the  same  size.  When  they  had  any 
communication  to  make  to  him,  they  cut  the  mate- 
rial upon  which  they  intended  to  write  into  the 
shape  of  a  narrow  riband,  wound  it  round  their  staff, 
and  then  wrote  upon  it  the  message  which  they  had 
to  send  to  him.  When  the  strip  of  writing  material 
was  taken  from  the  staff,  nothing  but  single  letters 
appeared,  and  in  this  state  the  strip  was  sent  to  the 
general,  who,  after  having  wound  it  around  his  staff, 
was  able  to  read  the  communication.  This  rude 
and  imperfect  mode  of  sending  a  secret  message 
must  have  come  down  from  early  times,  although 
no  instance  of  it  is  recorded  previous  to  the  time  of 
Pausanias.'  In  later  times,  the  Spartans  used  the 
scytale  sometimes  also  as  a  medium  through  which 
they  sent  their  commands  to  subject  and  allied 
towns.* 

•II.  (lnvraXn),  the  Blue  bellied  Snake.  "  From 
Nicander's  description  of  the  scytale,"  says  Adams, 
"  it  is  clear  that  it  nearly  resembled  the  amphisba:- 
ou  In  the  Latin  translation  of  Avicenna  it  is  ren- 
dered titcculu*.  Avicenna  says  it  resembles  the 
amphisbaena  both  in  form  and  in  the  effects  of  it* 
•ting.    Hence  Sprengel  refers  the  scytale  to  the 


1.  (p.  888,  ed.  Strph.) — 2.  (Jneephua,  n»  quoted  in  p  728,  iirt. 
PiUOPLIA.—  Florua,  in.,  10.)— 3.  (VirR.,  A'.n.,  mi.,  602.— Orid, 
Put.,  rL.  393.)  —  4.  (Joseph..  Ant.  Jad.,  am..  7, ♦ 2.)  —  5,  (vi., 
II.)— 0.  'Ariitnt.,  II  A.,  n.,  10. — Oppian,  Hal.,  I- — Adams,  Ai- 
pend  ,  a  ».)— 7.  (Pint..  Lyannd.,  Itt.— Schol.ad  Thurjrd.,  L  131. 
-Snida*,  l  t.)— 8.  (Corn.  Nan  .  Paaa  ,  Si— 9.  (Xen.,  Ha'I..  v., 
1.  »  J7.)  • 


inguis  enox,  a  serpent  which  differs  in  length  un.y 
from  the  Anguis  fragilis.  or  Blindworm."1 

SE'CTIO.  "  Those  are  called  sectors  who  buy 
property  publice."*  Property  was  said  to  be  sold 
publice  (vemrc  publice)  when  a  man's  properly  wa9 
sold  by  the  state  in  consequence  of  a  condemnatio, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  repayment  to  the  state  of 
such  sums  of  money  as  the  condemned  person  had 
improperly  appropriated,  or  in  consequence  of  a 
proscription  Such  a  sale  of  all  a  man's  property 
was  a  sectio  ;*  and  sometimes  the  things  sold  were 
called  sectio.*  The  sale  was  effected  by  the  prae- 
tor giving  to  the  quaestors  the  bonorum  possessio. 
in  reference  to  which  the  phrase  "  bona  publice  pos- 
sideri"  is  used.  The  property  was  sold  sub  hasta, 
and  the  sale  transferred  Quiritarian  ownership,  to 
which  Gaius  probably  alludes  in  a  mutilated  pas- 
sage.* The  sector  was  entitled  to  the  interdictuni 
sectorium  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of 
the  property  ;7  but  he  took  the  property  with  all  its 
liabilities.  An  hereditasthat  had  fallen  to  the  fiscus 
was  sold  in  this  way,  and  the  sector  acquired  the 
hereditatis  petitio. 

SECTOR.    ( V,d  Sectio  ) 

SECTO'RIUM  INTERDICTUM  [Vid.  Intsb 
dictum,  p.  543;  Sectio  ) 

SECU'RIS,  dim  SECUKICULA  (afi'vj?,  neteKvc) 
an  Axe  or  Hatchet.  The  axe  was  either  made  w  ith 
a  single  edge,  or  with  a  blade  or  head  on  each  side 
of  the  haft,  the  latter  kind  being  denominated  bipen- 
nis  (iretenvc  diardfioc,  or  u/HptoTonoc*).  As  the  axe 
was  not  only  an  instrument  of  constant  use  in  the 
hands  of  the  carpenter  and  the  husbandman,  but 
was,  moreover,  one  of  the  earliest  weapons  of  at- 
tack,' a  constituent  portion  of  the  Roman  fasces, 
and  a  part  of  the  apparatus  when  animals  were 
slain  in  sacrifice,  we  find  it  continually  recurring 
under  a  great  variety  of  forms  upon  coins,  gems, 
and  bas-reliefs.  In  the  woodcut  to  the  article  Scep- 
trcm,  the  young  Ascanius  holds  a  battle-axe  in  his 
hand.  Also  real  axe-heads,  both  of  stone  and  met- 
al, are  to  be  seen  in  many  collections  of  antiquities 
Besides  being  made  of  bronze  and  iron,  and  more 
rarely  of  silver,"  axe-heads  havs  from  the  earliest 
times  and  among  all  nations  been  made  of  stone. 
They  are  often  found  in  sepulchral  tumuli,  and  are 
arranged  in  our  museums  together  with  chisels,  both 
of  stone  and  of  bronze,  under  the  name  of  cells.  (  Vid. 

DoLABRA.) 

The  prevalent  use  of  the  axe  on  the  field  of  bat 
tie  was  generally  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  na- 
tions," whose  troops  are  therefore  called  gecurigeree 
ratervct  u  As  usual,  we  find  the  Asiatic  custom 
propagating  itself  over  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
hipennis  and  the  spear  were  the  chief  weapons  of 
the  Franks." 

In  preparing  for  a  conflict,  the  metallic  axe  was 
sharpened  w  ith  a  whetstone  (sulngunt  >n  cote  ser.u 
res'*). 

SECIJTOKES     (Vid.  Glaiuatorks.  p  477.) 

SEISA'CHTHKIA  (aiin,'iX0t  «).  a  disburdening 
ordinance,  was  the  first  and  preliminary  step  in  the 
legislation  of  Solon."  The  real  nature  of  this  meas- 
ure was  a  subject  of  doubt  even  among  the  ancients 
themselves  ;  for.  w  hile  some  stale  that  Solon  there- 
by cancelled  all  debts,  others  describe  it  as  a  mere 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest.  Hut  from  the  va 
rious  accounts  in  Plutarch  and  the  grammarians,  « 

I.  (Adnma,  Ai>|x-nd.,  a.  t.) — 2.  ((.num.  iv.,  146.—  peanut,  a. 

1  Scctorea.)— 3.  (Lir..  ixxriii.,  00.— Clo.  in  Vanr.,  II.,  i.,  20.) — t 
(dr..  Pro  S.  Roac.  Amer..  30,  43.  Ac.)— 5.  (Tnmt.,  Hiat..  i.,90  i 
—6.  (iii.,  80.— Compare  Vnrro,  I)e  It<-  Kuat.,  ll.,  10.  a.  4.  —  T» 
.  it..  Iliat..  i..  20.1-7.  (Gmua,  it.,  1411.)  —  8.  .  A r.t !...«,  Ibal. 

j  ii..  S.  n.  73,  74  )-tf.  (Horn  ,  II.,  iv  ,  711.  —  Suet.,  CnlU.  18.)- 
10.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  v.,  307.— Wilkinaon'B  Man.  and  Cuat.  of  Egypt 
...  p.  324.  —  II.  (Curt.,  in.,  4.)— 12.  (Val.  Flat*.,  Araoa  a 
138.1  —  13  (Agnlhina.  I.  c.)  —  14.  ( Virg.,  Mn  ,  ni.,  e«7.)  —  II 
(Pint  ,  S,,l  .  15 .-IIior.  I.acrt    •  45.) 
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seems  to  oe  cleat  t'aat  the  oeio&xtieia  consisted  ot 
four  distinct  measures.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest;  and  if  this  was,  as 
it  appears,  retrospective,  it  would  naturally,  in  many 
cases,  wipe  off  a  considerable  part  of  the  debt.  The 
second  part  of  the  measure  consisted  in  lowering 
the  standard  of  the  silver  coinage,  that  is,  Solon 
made  73  old  drachmas  to  be  worth  100  new  ones ; 
so  that  the  debtor,  in  paying  off  his  debt,  gained 
ather  more  than  one  fourth.  Bockh1  supposes  that 
it  was  Solon's  intention  to  lower  the  standard  of 
the  coinage  only  by  one  fourth,  that  is,  to  make  75 
old  drachmas  equal  to  100  new  ones,  but  that  the 
new  coin  proved  to  he  lighter  than  he  had  expected. 
The  third  part  consisted  in  the  release  of  mort- 
gaged lands  from  their  encumbrances,  and  the  res- 
toration of  them  to  their  owners  as  full  property. 
1  )W  this  was  effected  is  not  clear.  Lastly,  Solon 
abolished  the  law  which  gave  to  the  creditor  a  right 
to  the  person  of  his  insolvent  debtor,  and  he  restored 
to  their  full  liberty  those  who  had  been  enslaved  for 
debt. 

This  great  measure,  when  carried  into  effect,  gave 
general  satisfaction,  for  it  conferred  the  greatest 
benefits  upon  the  poor  without  depriving  the  rich 
of  too  much,  and  the  Athenians  expressed  their 
thankfulness  by  a  public  sacrifice,  which  they  called 
aeiodxfleia,  and  by  appointing  Solon  to  legislate  for 
them  with  unlimited  power.3 

*SELI'NON  (oeXivov).  "  I  agree  with  Sprengel," 
says  Adams,  "  in  thinking  this  the  Apium  Petroseli- 
non,  or  Curled  Parsley,  although  Stackhouse  be 
doubtful.  Ludovicus  Nonnius  correctly  remarks 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Petrose- 
linon  of  the  ancients,  or  Macedonian  Parsley  "3 

SELLA.  The  general  term  for  a  seat  or  chair  of 
any  description.  The  varieties  most  deserving  of 
notice  are  : 

I.  Sella  Curulis,  the  chair  of  state.  Curulis  is 
derived  by  the  ancient  writers  from  cwrrus  ;*  but  it 
snore  probably  contains  the  same  root  as  curia, 
which  is  also  found  in  (^unites,  cunales,  the  Greek 
Kvptoc,  Koijavoc,  &c.  (  Vid  Comitia,  p.  295.)  The 
sella  curulis  is  said  to  have  been  used  at  Rome  from 
a  very  remote  period  as  an  emblem  of  kingly  power 
(hence  "cwuli  regia  sella  adornavit"*),  having  been 
imported,  along  with  various  other  insignia  of  roy- 
alty, from  Etruria,6  according  to  one  account  by 
TuJlus  Hostilius  ;7  according  to  another  by  the  el- 
der Tarquinius  ;e  while  Silius  names  Vetulonii  as 
the  city  from  which  it  was  immediately  derived.9 
Under  the  Republic,  the  right  of  sitting  upon  this 
chair  belonged  to  the  consuls,  praetors,  curule  aediles, 
and  censors;10  to  the  flamen  dialis11  (vid.  Flamen); 
to  the  dictator,  and  to  those  whom  he  deputed  to 
act  under  himself,  as  the  magisler  equitum,  since  he 
might  be  said  to  comprehend  all  magistracies  with- 
in himself.1'  After  the  downfall  of  the  constitution, 
it  was  assigned  to  the  emperors  also,  or  to  their 
statues  in  their  absence  to  the  augustales,1*  and 
perhaps  to  the  praefectus  urbi.1"  It  was  displayed 
upon  all  great  public  occasions,  especially  in  the 
circus  and  theatre,1'  sometimes  even  after  the 
death  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged,  a  mark 
of  special  honour  bestowed  on  Marcellus,  German- 


1  (Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  17.)— 2.  (Plut.,  Sol.,  16.— Compare  Suidan, 
Heaych,  Etvm.  Mag.,  s.  v.  —  Cic,  De  Republ.,  ii.,  34.  —  Wach- 
•muth,  Hell.  Alt.,  I.,  i.,  p.  249.)  —  3.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  67.— Theo- 
phrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  2.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  4.  (Aul.  Gel]., 
iii.,  18.-  Festus,  s.  v.  Curules.— Servius  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  xi.,  334. 
— laid.,  xx.,  11,  11.)— 5.  (Liv.,  i.,  20.)— 6.  (Liv.,  i.,  8.)— 7.  (Ma- 
trob.,  Sat.,  i.,  6.)— 8.  (Flor.,  i.,  5  .)— 9.  (viii.,  487.)—  10.  (Liv., 
u.,  54 ;  vii.,  1  ;  ix.,  46  ;  x.,  7  ;  xl.,  45.  —  Aul.  Gell.,  vi.,  9,  Ac.) 
—11.  (Liv.,  i.,  20;  xxvii.,  8.)— 12.  (Dion  CaBS.,  xliii.,  48.— Liv., 
ii.,  31.— Festus,  s.  v.  Sella  curulis.)— 13.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xv.,  29. 
-Hist.,  n.,  59.— Servius,  1.  c.)— 14.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  83.)— 15. 
(Spanheim,  De  Pranrt.  et  Usu  Numism.,  x.,  3,  t>  1.)  —  16  (Liv., 
li  .  11  -Sueton..  Oetav.,  43.— Dion  Cass.,  lviii.,  4  ) 
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icus,  and  Pertmax  ;■  and  it  was  the  seat  ot  tbe 

praetor  when  he  .-idministere*!  jus'.ir.e.'  In  the  prov- 
inces it  was  assumed  by  inferior  magistrates  when 
they  exercised  proconsular  cr  propvaetorian  authori- 
ty, as  we  infer  from  its  appearing  along  with  fasces 
on  a  coin  of  the  Gens  Pupia,  struck  at  Nicaea,  in 
Bithynia,  and  bearing  ihs  name  AVAOC  1IOVIIIOC 
TAMIAC.  We  find  it  occasionally  exhibited  on  the 
medals  of  foreign  monarchs  likewise,  on  those  of 
Ariobarzanes  II.  of  Cappadocia,  for  it  was  the  prao. 
tice  of  the  Romans  to  present  a  curule  chair,  ae 
ivory  sceptre,  a  toga  praetexta,  and  such  .ike  orna- 
ments, as  tokens  of  respect  and  confidence  to  those 
rulers  whose  friendship  they  desired  to  cultivate.' 

The  sella  curulis  appears  from  the  first  to  have 
been  ornamented  with  ivory,  and  this  is  commonly 
indicated  by  such  expressions  as  curuleebur;  Numida 
sculptile  dentis  opus ;  and  kXetyavTivoc  diQpoc  ;*  at  a 
later  period  it  was  overlaid  with  gold,  and  conse- 
quently we  find  di<j>povc  eiuxpvoovc,  tipovovc  Kara- 
Xpvoovc,  tov  6i<ppov  rov  Kexpvcufievov,  recurring  con 
slantly  in  Dion  Cassius,  who  frequently,  however 
employs  the  simple  form  6i<ppci  apxiKoi.  In  shape 
it  long  remained  extremely  plain,  closely  resembling 
a  common  folding  (plicatiUs)  camp-stool  with  crook- 
ed legs.  These  last  gave  rise  to  the  name  aynv'ko- 
ttovc  SiQpoc,  found  in  Plutarch  ;*  they  strongly  re- 
mind us  of  elephant's  teeth,  which  they  may  have 
been  intended  to  imitate,  and  the  Emperor  Aurelian 
proposed  to  construct  one  in  which  each  foot  was  to 
consist  of  an  enormous  tusk  entire.' 

The  form  of  the  sella  curulis,  as  it  is  commonly 
represented  upon  the  denarii  of  the  Roman  families, 
is  given  in  p.  431.  In  the  following  cut  are  repre- 
sented two  pairs  of  bronze  legs  belonging  to  a  sella 
curulis  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,'  and  a 
sella  curulis  copied  from  the  Vatican  collection. 


II.  Bisellium.  The  word  is  found  in  no  classi- 
cal author  except  Varro,*  according  to  whom  it 
means  a  seat  large  enough  to  contain  two  persons. 
We  learn  from  various  inscriptions  that  the  right 
of  using  a  seat  of  this  kind  upon  public  occasions 
was  granted  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  distinguished 
persons  by  the  magistrates  and  people  in  provincial 
towns.  The*e  are  examples  of  this  in  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  /isa,  which  called  forth  the  long,  learn- 
ed, rambling  dissertation  of  ChimenteUi,'  and  in 
two  others  found  at  Pompeii.10  In  another  inscrip- 
tion we  have  Biselliatus  Honor  ;u  in  another,1' 
containing  the  roll  of  an  incorporation  of  carpenters, 
one  of  the  office-bearers  is  styled  Colleo.  I  Bibel- 
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1.  (Dion  Cass.,  Hii.,  30 ;  lxxiv.,  4.  —  Tacit.,  Ami.,  ii.,  8?  uul 
Comment,  of  Lips.  —  Spanreim,  x.,  2,  y  1.)  —  2.  (Cic.  in  \«.  t., 
II.,  ii.,  38.— Val.  Max.,  in  ,  5,  I.  — Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  75.  —  Mart., 
xi.,  98,  18.)— 3.  (Liv.,  xxx.,  11 ;  xlii.,  14.  —  Polyb.,  Exc.  Legg., 
cxxi. — Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xv.,  2.  —  Spanheim,  lb.,  x.,  4.)  —  4.  (Hor., 
Ep.,  i.,  6,  53.  —  Ovid,  ex  Pont.,  iv.,  9,  27.)  —  5.  (Marius,  5.)— 6 
(Vopisc,  Firm.,  3.)— 7.  (Mus.  Borb.,vol.  vi.,  tav.  28.)— 8.  (Ling 
Lat.,  v.,  128,  ed.  Muller.)  —  9.  (Graev.,  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.,  vol 
vii.,  p.  2030.)— 10.  (Orelli,  Inscrip.,  n.  4048,  4044  )— 11.  (Oielli 
4()43.)--f|2   (Orelli.  4055.)— 13.  (Compare  Orolli.  4(Mfi .  4<>47  « 
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Two  bronze  bisellia  were  discovered  at  Pompeii, ' 
and  thus  all  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  seat  has  been  removed.    One  of  these  is  en- 
graved above.1 

III.  Sella  Gestatoria*  or  Fertoria,'  a  sedan 
used  both  in  town  and  country*  by  men4  as  well  as 
by  women*  (mvliebris  sella1).  It  is  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Lectica,'  a  portable  bed  or 
sofa,  in  which  the  person  carried  lay  in  a  recumbent 
position,  while  the  sella  was  a  portable  chair  in 
which  the  occupant  sat  upright ;  but  they  are  some- 
times confounded,  as  by  Martial.*  It  differed  from  ! 
the  cathedra  also,  but  in  what  the  difference  consist- 
ed it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  (Vid,  Cathedra.) 
The  sella  was  sometimes  entirely  open,  as  we  infer 
from  the  account  given  by  Tacitus  of  the  death  of 
Galba,"  but  more  frequently  shut  in.11  Dion  Cas- 
sius"  pretends  that  Claudius  first  employed  the  cov- 
ered sella,  but  in  this  he  is  contradicted  by  Sueto- 
nius" and  by  himself."  It  appears,  however,  not  to 
have  been  introduced  until  long  after  the  lectica 
was  common,  since  we  scarcely,  if  ever,  find  any 
allusion  to  it  until  the  period  of  the  Empire.  The 
sellae  were  made  sometimes  of  plain  leather,  and 
sometimes  ornamented  with  bone,  ivory,  silver,"  or 
gold,"  according  to  the  rank  or  fortune  of  the  pro- 
prietor They  were  furnished  with  a  pillow  to  sup- 
port the  head  and  neck  (cervical1'');  when  made 
roomy,  the  epithet  laza  was  applied  ;"  when  smaller 
than  usual,  they  were  termed  sellula ;"  the  motion 
was  so  easy  that  one  might  study  without  incon- 
venience,**  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  afforded 
healthful  exercise." 

IV.  SiLLi*  of  different  kinds  are  mentioned  in- 
cidentally in  ancient  writers,  accompanied  by  epi- 
thets which  serve  to  point  out  generally  the  purpo- 
ses for  which  they  were  intended.  Thus  we  read 
of  sella,  balneares,  sella  tnnsoria,  sella  obstetncia, 
tella  famxlxarxca  v.  jieriusa,  and  many  others.  Both 
Varro"  and  Festus"  have  preserved  the  word  seli- 
quastrum  The  former  classes  it  along  with  scdes, 
sedile,  solium,  sella;  the  latter  calls  them  "  sedtlia 
antiqui  generis ;"  and  Arnobius  includes  them  among 
common  articles  of  furniture.    No  hint,  however. 


1  (Mm.  B'irbnn.,  ml.  it,  t*T  31.)— J.  (Suet  ,  Ner  .  W  — 
Vitell.,  lfl.— Amnnin.,  xiix.,2.)— 3.  (Cm\.  Aorehn.  .  i  .  5  ;  u.,  I  ) 
-4  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  nr.,  4.  — Suet ,  Claud.,  23  )  —  3  (T»ru., 
Hm  ,  i.,  33  ,  ill.,  84.— Jut.,  til.  141.— Mart.,  u  .  S3  1-6.  (Ta- 
cit., Ann.,  xit.,  4.  —  Jut.,  i.,  124.  —  Id  ,  »i„  332  )  -7.  (Suet., 
Otho,  0.)— 8  (Suet.,  Claud..  25  —  Mart.,  I.,  10  .  n.,  98.— S.-u- 
oca,  brer.  Til..  12.)— 9.  (nr.,  31.)— 10.  (Hut  ,  i  ,  35,  Ac  )— II. 
iJuT.,  i..  I2fi.  — Suet.,  Ner.,26  — Vitrll.,  IB  — Otl,i,,«.)— 12.  (Ii  , 
3.)—  II.  (Oetar..  53  1—14.  dim.,  23;  43  )— 15.  (Lamp., 
Elagah.,  4.)— 18.  (Claud.,  Honor.  Com.,  it.,  5H3.)— 17.  (Jur.. 
ti.,  332.  and  schol.)  — 18.  (Senec.,  De  Cunat.,  14.) — 19.  (Tnrit  . 
Hift..  Hi.,  83.)— 20.  (Plin..  Ep.,  ni.,  5.1— 21.  (Senec,  brev.  rit.. 
H.— Oalen,  De  Ti-nd.  Val.,  Ti.,  4.  — Oliui  Aurrl.,  L  c.)— 22. 
It  L  .  t  .  128.1-23  It  ) 
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is  given  by  any  of  these  authorities  which  could  lea^ 
ns  to  conjecture  the  shape,  nor  is  any  additional 
light  thrown  upon  the  question  by  Hyginus,  whc 
tells  us,  when  describing  the  constellations,  that 
Cassiopeia  is  seated  "  w  siliquastTo.''' 

Of  chairs  in  ordinary  use  for  domestic  purposes, 
a  great  variety,  many  displaying  great  taste,  has 
been  discovered  in  excavations,  or  are  seen  repre- 
sented in  ancient  frescoes.    The  first  cut  annexed 


represents  a  bronze  one  from  the  Museum  at  Na- 
ples    the  second,  two  chairs,  of  which  the  one  on 


the  right  hand  is  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  other  is  ta- 
ken from  a  painting  at  Pompeii.*  A  chair  of  a  very 
beautiful  form  is  given  in  the  Mus.  Borb.' 

V.  Skll.-e  Kquestres.    (Vid  Ephipmum.) 

SE  MATA.    (  Vid.  Funus,  p.  457.) 

SEMEIOTICA  (to  "ZrifieiuTiKov),  one  of  the  five 
parts  into  which,  according  to  some  authors,  the 
ancients  divided  the  whole  science  of  medicine. 
(Vid.  Medicina.)  The  more  ancient  name  for  this 
branch  of  medicine  was  Diagnosiica  (to  diayvuoTi- 
t<6v),  but  in  Galen's  time  the  more  common  name 
appears  to  have  been  Scmeiotica.  Its  particular 
province  was  the  studying  the  symptoms  of  diseas- 
es, so  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as 
to  their  precise  nature,  and  also  to  foretell  with  tol- 
erable accuracy  their  probable  termination.  It  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  comprehending,  I.  the 
knowledge  of  the  past  accidents  and  history  of  the 
disease;  II.  the  inspection  and  study  of  the  patient'g 
actual  condition  .  and,  III  the  prognosis  of  I  he  event 
of  his  illness  As  perhaps  this  branch  of  medicine 
depends  less  on  the  state  of  science,  and  more  ot 
observation  and  natural  aculeness  than  any  other 
this  is  the  part  in  which  the  ancients  laboured  un- 
der the  fewest  disadvantages,  and  approached  most 
nearly  to  ourselves.  They  seem  also  to  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  study  of  it,  and  their  wri- 
tings on  this  subject  are  still  well  worth  consulting. 
Its  necessity  is  insisted  on  by  Galen  and  Alexander 
Tralliamis  ;  and  the  author  of  the  treatise  De  Arte, 
in  the  Hippocratic  collection,  seems  to  think  the 
knowing  the  nature  of  a  disease  almost  the  same  as 
curing  it.  There  are  so  many  anecdotes  of  ihe  skill 
and  a -u'eness  of  the  ancients  in  diagnosis  and  prog 
nosis,  nal  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  most  striking 
That  oi  Erasistratus  is  well  known,  who  discovered 
that  the  secret  disease  of  which  Anliochus,  the  son 
of  Seleucus  Nicator.  was  dying,  was  in  fai  l  no- 
thing but  his  love  for  his  stepmother  .Stratonice.' 

I.  (Mm.  B..rb..  toI.  ti.,  Ur.  28  1—2.  (Id.,  ml.  in.,  lav  3.)- 
3  (toI.  Tin.,  ut  20.1—4.  (Anpian,  De  Reb.  Syr.. 39.  *c— Plut. 
Demetr.,  c.  38.  p.  907.-8unla».  ■  »  'Emit— Val.  Mai.,  t.,  7.1 
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Many  instances  are  recorded  of  Galen's  extraordi- 
nary penetration,  insomuch  that  he  ventured  to  say 
that,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Deity,  lie  had  never 
been  wrong  in  his  prognosis.1  Asclepiades  is  said 
to  have  gained  a  great  reputation  by  discovering  that 
a  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  being  buried,  was  in  fact  alive  ;3  and 
several  similar  instances  are  upon  record.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  the  natural  acute- 
ness  of  the  ancients  enabled  them,  in  this  branch  of 
medicine,  to  overcome  the  force  of  vulgar  prejudices, 
which  so  distinctly  appear  in  other  parts  of  their 
writings ;  on  the  contrary,  on  some  subjects  (as, 
for  example,  everything  connected  with  generation) 
their  prognosis  was  formed  on  the  most  ridiculous 
and  superstitious  grounds. 

In  the  Hippocratic  collection,  the  following  works 
are  found  on  this  subject,  of  which,  however,  only 
the  first  is  considered  as  undoubtedly  genuine  :3 
1.  TlpoyvuGTiKov,  Prcenotiones  ;  2.  KuaKal  Tlpoyvo)- 
eetc,  Prmnotiones  Coaca,  supposed  to  be  more  an- 
cient than  Hippocrates ;  3.  Tlpop'p'nTiKov,  Prcedic- 
tiones,  in  two  books,  of  which  the  former  is  prob- 
ably anterior  to  Hippocrates,  the  second  cannot  be 
older  than  Aristotle  and  Praxagoras  ;*  4.  Uepi  Xv- 
(iC>v,  De  Humoribus ;  5.  ITepi  Kpiaew,  De  Judicati- 
onibus ;  6.  Hepi  Kpicifiup,  De  Diebus  Judicatoriis. 
Aretaeus  has  left  four  valuable  books  Tlepl  Am<jv 
sal  2n/ie'twv  '0|e'<jv  ko!  Xpuviuv  Had&v,  De  Causis 
et  Signis  Acutorum  et  Diuturnorum  Morborum.  Ga- 
len's six  books,  Ilepl  tCiv  TlerrovdoTuv  T<5ircji>,  De  ho- 
ots Affcctis,  are  not  unfrequenlly  quoted  by  the  title 
of  AiayvwoTiKTi,  Diagnosticum  and  treat  chiefly  of 
this  subject.'  We  have  also  various  other  works 
by  Galen  on  the  same  subject.  Stephanus  Atheni- 
ensis  has  written  a  Commentary  on  the  Prtznotiones 
cf  Hippocrates ;  and  these  (as  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware)  are  all  the  works  of  the  ancients  that  re- 
main upon  this  subject 

SEMENTIV/E  FERLE.    ( Vid.  Feria,  p.  436.) 

SEMIS,  SEMISSIS.    (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

SEMPRO'NLE  LEGES,  the  name  of  various 
laws  proposed  by  Tiberius  and  Caius  Sempronius 
Gracchus. 

Agraria.  In  B.C.  133  the  tribune  Tib  Grac- 
chus revived  the  Agrarian  law  of  Licinius  (vid. 
Rooationes  Licini^e)  :  he  proposed  that  no  one 
should  possess  more  than  500  jugera  of  the  public 
land  (ne  quis  ex  publico  agro  plus  quam  quingenta 
jugera  possideret'1),  and  that  the  surplus  land  should 
be  divided  among  the  poor  citizens,  who  were  not 
to  have  the  power  of  alienating  it  :•  he  also  pro- 
posed, as  a  compensation  to  the  possessors  deprived 
of  the  land  on  which  they  had  frequently  made  im- 
provements, that  the  former  possessors  should  have 
the  full  ownership  of  500  jugera,  and  each  of  their 
sons,  if  they  had  any,  half  that  quantity  :•  finally, 
that  three  commissioners  (triumviri)  should  be  ap- 
pointed every  year  to  carry  the  law  into  effect. 10 
This  law  naturally  met  with  the  greatest  opposi- 
tion, but  was  eventually  passed  in  the  year  in  which 
it  was  proposed,  and  Tib.  Gracchus,  C.  Gracchus, 
and  Appius  Claudius  were  the  three  commissioners 
appointed  under  it.  It  was,  however,  never  ear- 
ned fully  into  effect,  in  consequence  of  the  mur- 
der of  Tib.  Gracchus.  The  other  measures  con- 
templated by  Tib.  Gracchus"  do  not  require  to  be 
mentioned  here,  as  they  were  never  brought  for- 

1.  (Commont.  in  Hippocr.,  lib.  i.,  "  De  Morb.  Vulgar.,"  v  2,  29, 
torn,  xriii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  383.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  37  ;  xxvi.,  8.— 
Celt.,  De  ftled.,  ii.,  6.  —  Apul.,  Florid.,  iv.,  p.  362.)  — 3.  (Vid. 
Choulant,  Handb.  der  Biicherkunde  fur  die  jGltere  Medecin, 
Leipzig,  8vo,  1841.) — 4.  (Vid.  Littre's  Hippocr.,  Introd.)  —  5. 
(Vid.  note  on  Theophr.  Protospath.,  De  Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.,  p. 
186,  ed.  Oxon.) — 6.  (Vid.  Galen,  ibid,  init.,  torn,  viii.,  p.  1.) — 7. 
(Liv.,  Epit.,  58.)— 8.  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  10, 97.)— 9.  (Id.,  i.,  9, 
11.)— 10.  (Id.,  i.,  9.— Liv.,  1.  c— VeV  Paterc.,  ii.,  9.— Aurel. 
Vict.,  De  Vir.  111.,  M.)— 11.  (Liv., I.e., 
864 


ward.1  In  consequence  of  the  difficulties  wnicb 
were  experienced  in  carrying  his  brother's  agrarian 
law  into  effect,  it  was  again  brought  forward  by 
C.  (iracchus  B.C.  123." 

De  Capite  Civium  Romanorum,  proposed  by  C. 
Gracchus  B.C.  123,  enacted  that  the  people  only 
should  decide  respecting  the  caput  or  civil  condi- 
tion of  a  citizen  (ne  de  capite  civium  Romanorum  in- 
jussu  vestro  judicaretur3).  This  law  continued  in 
force  till  the  latest  times  of  the  Republic. 

Frumentaria,  proposed  by  C.  Gracchus  B.C 
123,  enacted  that  corn  should  be  sold  by  the  statt 
to  the  people  once  a  month  at  |ths  of  an  as  for 
each  modius  (ut  semisse  et  triente  frumentum  pleh 
daretur*) :  Livy  says  semissis  et  triens,  that  is  6  oz, 
and  4  oz.  =10  oz.,  because  there  was  no  coin  to 
represent  the  dextans  (Vid.  As,  p.  110.)  Respect- 
ing this  law,  see  also  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  21. — 
Plut.,  C.  Gracchus,  5.  —  Veil.  Pat.,  ii.,  6.  —  Cic, 
Tusc,  iii.,  20;  Pro  Sext.,  48.— Schol.  Bob.,  Pro 
Sext.,  p.  300,  303,  ed.  Ore'li. 

Judiciaria.    (Vid.  Judex,  p.  553.) 

Mii.itaris,  proposed  by  C.  Gracchus  B.C.  123, 
enacted  that  the  soldiers  should  receive  their  cloth- 
ing gratis,  and  that  no  one  should  be  enrolled  as 
a  soldier  under  the  age  of  seventeen.6  Previously 
a  fixed  sum  was  deducted  from  the  pay  for  all 
clothes  and  arms  issued  to  the  soldiers.6 

Ne  quis  Judicio  circumveniretdr,  proposed  by 
C.  Gracchus  B.C.  123,  punished  all  who  conspired 
to  obtain  the  condemnation  of  a  person  in  a  judi- 
cium publicum.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  lex 
Cornelia  de  Sicariis  was  to  the  same  effect.7  (Vid. 
Cornelia  Lex,  p.  308.) 

De  Provinciis  Consularibus,  proposed  bj  C. 
Cracchus  B.C.  123,  enacted  that  the  senate  she  uld 
fix  each  year,  before  the  comitia  for  electing  the 
consuls  were  held,  the  two  provinces  which  were  to 
be  allotted  to  the  two  new  consuls.8 

There  was  also  a  Sempronian  law  concerning  the 
province  of  Asia,  which  probably  did  not  form  part 
of  the  lex  De  Provinciis  Consularibus,  which  enact- 
ed that  the  taxes  of  this  province  should  be  let  out 
to  farm  by  the  censors  at  Rome.9  This  law  was 
afterward  repealed  by  J.  Caesar.16 

SEMU'NCIA.  (Vid.  Uncia.) 

SEMUNCI  A'RIUM  FUNUS  ( Vid.  Interest  o* 
Money,  p.  547.) 

SENA'TUS.  In  all  the  republics  of  antiquity, 
the  government  was  divided  between  a  senate  and  a 
popular  assembly  ;  and  in  cases  where  a  king  stood 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  as  at  Sparta  and  in  early 
Rome,  the  king  had  little  more  than  the  executive. 
A  senate  in  the  early  times  was  always  regarded 
as  an  assembly  of  elders,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
meaning  of  the  Roman  senatus  as  of  the  Spartan 
yepovala,  and  its  members  were  elected  from  among 
the  nobles  of  the  nation.  The  number  of  senators 
in  the  ancient  republics  always  bore  a  distinct  re- 
lation to  the  number  of  tribes  of  which  the  nation 
was  composed.  (Vid.  Boule,  Gerousia,  p.  473.) 
Hence,  in  the  earliest  times,  when  Rome  consisted 
of  only  one  tribe,  its  senate  consisted  of  one  hun 
dred  members  (senatores  or  patres ;  compare  Pa 
tricii)  ;  and  when  the  Sabine  tribe,  or  the  Tities, 
became  united  with  the  Latin  tribe,  or  the  Ranmes, 
the  number  of  senators  was  increased  to  two  hun 
dred.11    This  number  was  again  augmented  by  one 


1.  (Compare  Plut ,  Tib.  Gracch.,  8-14.)— 2.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  60.- 
Vell.  Pat.,  ii.,  6.  —  Plut.,  C.  Gracch.,  5.  —  Floras,  iii.,  15.)  —  3 
(Cic,  Pro  Rabir.,  4  ;  in  Cat.,  iv.,  5  ;  in  Verr.,  II.,  v.,  63.— Plut., 
C.  Gracch.,  4.)— 4.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  60.)— 5.  (Plut.,  C.  Gracch.,  5.)— 
6.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  39,  y  15.)  — 7.  (Cic,  Pro  Cluent.,  55,  56.)—  8 
(Sallust,  Jug.,  27.— Cic,  De  Prov.  Com.,  2  ;  Pro  Domo,  9.)— 9 
(Cic.  in  Verr.,  II.,  iii.,  6;  ad  Att.,  i.,  17.)— 10.  (Dion  Cm, 
xlii.,  6.  —  Appian,  Bel'  Civ.,  v.,  i.)  —  11.  (i)iony».,  ii.,  47  • 
Plut.,  Rom.,  90.) 
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ajfidml  when  the  third  tribe,  or  the  Luceres,  be- 
came incorporated  with  the  Roman  state.  Dionys- 
ius1 and  Livy'  place  this  last  event  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus ;  Cicero,3  who  agrees  with  the 
two  historians  on  this  point,  states  that  Tarquinius 
doubled  the  number  of  senators,  according  to  which 
we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  before  Tarquinius 
the  senate  consisted  only  of  150  members.  This 
difference,  however,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition,  that  at  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus 
a  number  of  seats  in  the  senate  had  become  va- 
cant, which  he  filled  up  at  the  same  time  that  he 
added  100  Luceres  to  the  senate,  or  else  that  Cicero 
regarded  the  Luceres,  in  opposition  to  the  two  oth- 
er tribes,  as  a  second  or  a  new  half  of  the  nation, 
and  thus  incorrectly  considered  their  senators  like- 
wise as  the  second  or  new  half  of  that  body.  The 
new  senators  added  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  were 
distinguished  from  those  belonging  to  the  two  old- 
ei  tribes  by  the  appellation  patres  minorum  genti- 
um, as  previously  those  who  represented  the  Tities 
had  been  distinguished  by  the  same  name  from 
those  who  represented  the  Ramnes  *  Servius  Tul- 
lius  did  not  make  any  change  in  the  composition 
oi  the  senate ;  but  under  Tarquinius  Superbus  the 
number  of  senators  is  said  to  have  become  very 
much  diminished,  as  this  tyTant  put  many  to  death, 
and  sent  others  into  exile.  This  account,  howev- 
er, appears  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  it  is  a 
probable  supposition  of  Niebuhr,4  that  several  va- 
cancies in  the  senate  arose  from  many  of  the  sen- 
ators accompanying  the  tyrant  into  his  exile.  The 
vacancies  which  had  thus  arisen  were  filled  up  im- 
mediately after  the  establishment  of  the  Republic, 
by  It  Junius  Brutus,  as  some  writers  state,'  or,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,1  by  Brutus  and  Valerius  Pub- 
lieola,  and,  according  to  Plutarch"  and  Festus,9  by 
Valerius  Publicola  alone.  All,  however,  agree  that 
the  persons  who  were  on  this  occasion  made  sen- 
ators were  noble  plebeians  of  equestrian  rank. 
Dionysius  states  that  the  noblest  of  the  plebeians 
were  first  raised  to  the  rank  of  patricians,  and  that 
then  the  new  senators  were  taken  from  among 
them.  But  this  appears  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  name  by  which  they  were  designated.  Had 
they  been  made  patricians,  they  would  have  been 
patres  like  the  others,  whereas  now  the  new  sena- 
tors are  said  to  have  been  distinguished  from  the 
old  .  nes  by  the  name  of  conscripti.10  Hence  the 
;u?t<>,  »ary  mode  of  addressing  the  whole  senate 
Vncefo.th  always  was  patres  conscripti,  that  is,  pa- 
et  conscripti.  There  is  a  statement  that  the 
number  of  IheM  new  senators  was  164  ;"  but  this, 
is  Niehuhr  has  justly  remarked,  is  a  fabrication, 
perhaps  of  Valerius  of  Antium,  which  is  contradict- 
ed by  all  subsequent  history. 

Henceforth  the  number  of  300  senators  appears 
to  have  remained  unaltered  for  several  centuries." 
C.  Sempronius  Gracchus  was  the  first  who  at- 
tempted to  make  a  change,  but  in  what  this  con- 
«isted  is  not  certain.  In  the  epitome  of  Livy  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  he  intended  to  add  600  equi- 
tes  to  the  number  of  300  senators,  which  would 
have  made  a  senate  of  900  members,  and  would 
have  given  a  great  preponderance  to  the  equites. 
This  appears  to  be  an  absurdil  y.1'  Plutarch14  states 
that  Gracchus  added  to  the  senate  300  equites, 
whom  he  was  allowed  to  select  from  the  whole 
body  of  equites,  and  that  he  transferred  the  judicia 
to  tins  new  senate  of  600.  This  account  seems  to 
be  founded  upon  a  confusion  of  the  lex  Judiciaria  of 

1.  (ni.,  67.)— a.  (i.,  35.)— 3.  (De  Repub!.,  n.,  20.)— 4.  (Dioom., 
li.,  47.)— 1.  (Hut.  of  Rome,  i.,l26.)— 6.  (Lit.,  iu,  1.1-7.  (t.,  13.) 

—8.  (Publ.,  11.)— 9.  (■.  t.Q  ji  Puree.)— 10.  (Lit         1.  — Fo«u«, 

I.  ».  Comcripti  «ndAdlocti.)— II.  (PluL,  Pubi.,  11—  Fe«t.,  •.  T. 
Qui  |  ,ure«.)— 13.  (Lit.,  Epit.,  00.)— 13.  (OOttUiw,  Guch.  d. 
Hi,,,.  SlMtnv  ,  p.  437.1-14.  (C.  Creech  ,  5,  Ac.) 
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C.  Gracchus  with  the  later  one  j.  Livius  Drusus,' 
and  all  the  other  writers  who  mention  the  lex  Ju- 
diciaria of  C.  Gracchus  do  not  allude  to  any  change 
or  increase  in  the  number  of  senators,  but  merely 
state  that  he  transferred  the  judicia  from  the  sen- 
ate to  the  equites,  which  remained  in  their  posses- 
sion till  the  tribuneship  of  Livius  Drusus  The 
latter  proposed  that,  as  the  senate  consisted  of  300, 
an  equal  number  of  equites  should  be  elected  (upia 
Tivdrpi)  into  the  senate,  and  that  ;n  future  the  judi 
ces  should  be  taken  from  this  senate  of  600. 3  Aftei 
the  death  of  Livius  Drusus,  however,  this  law  wae 
abolished  by  the  senate  itself,  on  whose  behalf  it 
had  been  proposed,  and  the  senate  now  again  con- 
sisted of  300  members.  During  the  civil  war  be 
tween  Marius  and  Sulla,  many  vacancies  must 
have  occurred  in  the  senate.  Sulla,  in  his  dicta- 
torship, not  only  filled  up  these  vacancies,  but  in- 
creased the  number  of  senators.  All  we  know  of 
this  increase  with  certainty  is,  that  he  caused 
about  300  of  the  most  distinguished  equites  to  be 
elected  into  the  senate  ;3  but  the  real  increase 
which  he  made  to  the  number  of  senators  is  not 
mentioned  anywhere.  It  appears,  however,  hence- 
forth to  have  consisted  of  between  five  and  sis 
hundred.4  J.  Ca;sar  augmented  the  number  to  900, 
and  raised  to  this  dignity  even  common  soldiers, 
freedmen,  and  peregrini.5  This  arbitrariness  in 
electing  unworthy  persons  into  the  senate,  and  of 
extending  its  number  at  random,  was  imitated  af- 
ter the  death  of  Cwsar,  for  on  one  occasion  there 
were  more  than  one  thousand  senators.6  Augus- 
tus cleared  the  senate  of  the  unworthy  members, 
who  were  contemptuously  called  by  the  people  Oi  • 
cini  senatores,  reduced  its  number  to  600,'  and  oi- 
dained  that  a  list  of  the  senators  should  always  b 
exhibited  to  public  inspection.8  During  the  firs 
centuries  of  the  Empire,  this  number  appears,  o 
the  whole,  to  have  remained  the  same  ;  but,  as  ev 
erything  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  emperoT 
we  can  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  regular  and  fixod 
number  of  them.9  During  the  latter  period  of  tfce 
Empire  their  number  was  again  very  much  dimirj- 
ished. 

With  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  persons  for  the 
senate,  as  well  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  elected,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  sev- 
eral periods  of  Roman  history.  It  was  formerly  a 
common  opinion,  founded  upon  Livy10  and  Festus,*1 
which  has  in  modern  times  found  new  supporters 
in  lluschke  and  Rubino,  that  in  the  early  period  ot 
Roman  history  the  kings  appointed  the  members 
of  the  senate  at  their  own  discretion.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  shown  by  Niebuhr  and  others,  with  in 
controvertible  arguments,  that  the  popuius  of  Rome 
was  the  real  sovereign  ;  that  all  the  powers  which 
the  kings  possessed  were  delegated  to  them  by  the 
popuius ;  and  that  the  senate  was  an  assembly 
formed  on  the  principle  of  representation  :  it  rep- 
resented the  popuius,  and  its  members  were  elect- 
ed by  the  popuius.  Dionysius1'  is  therefore!  right 
in  stating  that  the  senators  were  elected  by  the 
popuius,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  describes  the 
election  is  erroneous,  for  he  believes  that  the  three 
tribes  were  already  united  when  the  senate  con- 
sisted of  only  one  hundred  members,  and  that  the 
senators  were  elected  by  the  curies  Niebuhr1' 
thinks  that  each  gens  sent  its  decurio,  who  was  its 
alderman,  to  represent  it  in  the  senate;  Gottlmg,14 
on  the  other  hand,  believes,  with  somewhat  more 


1.  (Waller,  Ge»ch.  d.  Rom.  Roc  it*,  p.  244.)— 3.  (Appiun,  Cit- 
IL,  i.,  31.— Aurel.  Via.,  De  Vir.  Llueu..  56.— Lit.,  Epil.,  71.)— 
3.  (Appian,  Cml.,  i.,  100.)— I.  (Cic.  id  Att.,  i.,  14.)— 5.  (Dior 
Cue.,  ilm.,  47.— Suet.,  Jul.,  SO.)— 6  (Suet.,  OcUt.,  31.)— 7 
(Dion  Cum.,  Iit.,  14.)— H  (Id.,  hr.,  3.1—9.  (Dion  Cm.,  Uii.,  17.' 
—  10.  (i.,  8.)— 11.  (•.  »■  PriKteriti  Miuauru.)— 13.  (u.,  I4.>— 1» 
(i  ,  p.  33*.)— 14.  (p.  111.— Compare  p  C3.) 
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probability,  that  each  decury  (the  dexdc  of  Dionys- 
ius),  which  contained  either  a  part  of  one  or  parts 
of  several  smaller  gentes,  had  to  appoint  one  old 
man  hy  whom  it  was  represented  in  the  senate, 
and  a  younger  one  as  eques.  This  supposition  re- 
moves the  difficulty  respecting  the  decurio  which 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Walter  for  the  decurio 
was  the  commander  of  a  division  of  the  army,  and, 
as  such,  could  not  well  have  been  of  the  age  of  a 
senator.  As  each  decury  or  gens  appointed  one 
senator,  each  cury  was  represented  by  ten,  each 
tribe  by  one  hundred,  and  the  whole  populus  by 
three  hundred  senators,  all  of  whom  held  their  dig- 
nity for  life.  The  plebeians,  as  such,  were  not  rep- 
resented in  the  senate,  for  the  instances  in  which 
plebeians  are  mentioned  as  being  made  senators, 
as  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  after  the 
abolition  of  the  kingly  power,  cannot  be  regarded 
in  any  other  light  than  mere  momentary  measures, 
which  the  government  was  obliged  to  adopt  for 
several  reasons,  and  without  any  intention  to  ap- 
point representatives  of  the  plebes.1  The  numbers 
of  such  plebeian  senators,  at  any  rate,  must  have 
oeen  much  smaller  than  they  are  stated  by  our  au- 
thorities, for  there  is  no  instance  of  any  plebeian 
senator  on  record  until  the  year  439  B.C.,  when 
Spurius  Maelius  is  mentioned  as  senatw.  The 
senate  itself  appears  to  have  had  some  influence 
upon  the  election  of  new  members,  inasrr'iich  as  it 
might  raise  objections  against  a  person  elected.3 
The  whole  senate  was  divided  into  decuries,  each 
of  which  corresponded  to  a  curia.  When  the  sen- 
ate consisted  of  only  one  hundred  members,  there 
were,  accordingly,  only  ten  decuries  of  senators ; 
and  ten  senators,  one  being  taken  from  each  decu- 
ry, formed  the  decern  primi  who  represented  the  ten 
uries.  When,  subsequently,  the  representatives 
f  the  two  other  tribes  were  admitted  into  the  sen- 
te,  the  Ramnes,  with  their  decern  primi,  retained 
for  a  time  their  superiority  over  the  two  other 
tribes,*  and  gave  their  votes  first.6  The  first  among 
tLe  decern  primi  was  the  princeps  senatus,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  king,6  and  was,  at  the  same  time, 
custos  urbis.  {Vid.  Pr^efectus  Uebi.)  Respect- 
ing the  age  at  which  a  person  might  be  elected 
into  the  senate  during  the  kingly  period,  we  know 
no  more  than  what  is  indicated  by  the  name  sena- 
tor itself,  that  is,  that  they  were  persons  of  advan- 
ced age. 

It  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that,  immediately  af- 
ter the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  election  of 
senators  should  at  once  have  passed  from  the  de- 
curies or  gentes  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates, 
and  we  must  therefore  suppose  that,  at  least  for  a 
time,  the  senators  were  appointed  by  the  gentes, 
decuries,  or  perhaps  by  the  curies.  Afterward, 
however,  the  right  to  appoint  senators  belonged  to 
the  consuls,  consular  tribunes,  and  subsequently  to 
the  censors.7  This  fact  has  been  alleged  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  that  formerly  the  kings  had  the 
same  privilege,  especially  as  it  is  stated  that  the 
republican  magistrates  elected  their  personal  friends 
to  the  senatorial  dignity  (conjunctissimos  sibi  quis- 
oue  patriciurum  legebant) ,  but  this  statement  is,  as 
Niebuhr  justly  remarks,  founded  upon  a  total  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  of  the  Roman  senate.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  power  of  electing 
senators  possessed  by  the  republican  magistrates 
was  by  no  means  an  arbiti<iry  power,  for  the  sena- 
tors were  always  taken  lrom  among  those  who 
were  equites,  or  whom  the  people  had  previously 
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invested  with  a  magistracy,  so  that,  it  ieuu.  ,  cite 
people  themselves  always  nominated  t»t  candidates 
for  the  senate,  which  on  this  accou/ic  remained,  as 
before,  a  representative  assembly.  From  the  year 
487  B.C.,  the  princeps  senatus  was  no  longer  ap 
pointed  for  life,  but  became  a  magistrate  appointed 
by  the  cu  ies,  and  the  patres  minoram  gentium 
were  likewise  eligible  to  this  dignity1  It  more 
over  appeals  that  all  the  curule  magistrates,  an^ 
also  the  qusestors,  had,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  a 
seat  in  the  senate,  which  they  retained  after  the 
year  of  their  office  was  over,  and  it  was  from  the-». 
ex-magistrates  that  the  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
senate  were  generally  filled  up. 

After  the  institution  of  the  censorship,  the  cen 
sors  alone  had  the  right  to  elect  new  members  into 
the  senate  from  among  the  ex-magistrates,  and  to 
exclude  such  as  they  deemed  unworthy.3  (Vid. 
Nota  Censoria.)  The  exclusion  was  effected  by 
simply  passing  over  the  names  and  not  entering 
them  into  the  list  of  senators,  whence  such  men 
were  called  prateriti  senatores.3  On  one  extraordi- 
nary occasion  the  eldest  among  the  ex-censors 
was  invested  with  dictatorial  power  to  elect  new 
members  into  the  senate.*  The  censors  were 
thus,  on  the  one  hand,  confined  in  their  elections 
to  such  persons  as  had  already  received  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  and,  on  the  other,  they  were 
expressly  directed  by  the  lex  Ovinia  tribunicia  to 
elect  "ex  omni  ordine  optimum  quemque  curiatim."* 
This  obscure  lex  Ovinia  is  referred  by  Niebuhr'  to 
the  admission  of  the  conscripti  into  the  senate,  but 
it  evidently  belongs  to  a  much  later  period,  and 
was  meant  to  be  a  guidance  to  the  censors,  as  he 
himself  afterward  acknowledged.7  The  or  do  men- 
tioned in  this  lex  is  the  ordo  senatorius,  i.  e.,  men 
who  were  eligible  to  the  senate  from  the  office 
they  had  held.8  The  expression  curiatim  is  very 
difficult  to  explain  ;  some  believe  that  it  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  new  senators  were  only  appointed 
with  the  sanction  of  the  senate  itself,9  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  lictors,  who  represented  the  curies 

From  the  time  that  the  curule  magistrates  had 
the  right  to  take  their  seats  in  the  senate,  we  must 
distinguish  between  two  classes  of  senators,  »~iz  , 
real  senators,  or  such  as  had  been  regularly  raised 
to  their  dignity  by  the  magistrates  or  the  censors, 
and  such  as  had,  by  virtue  of  the  office  which  they 
held  or  had  held,  a  right  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
senate  and  to  speak  (sententiom  dicere,  jus  sentential), 
but  not  to  vote.10  To  this  ordo  senatorius  also  be- 
longed the  pontifex  maximus  and  the  flamen  dialis. 
The  whole  of  these  senators  had,  as  we  have  sta- 
ted, no  right  to  vote,  but  when  the  others  had 
voted  they  might  step  over  to  join  the  one  or  the 
other  party,  whence  they  were  called  senatores  pe- 
darii,  an  appellation  which  had  in  former  times  been 
applied  to  those  juniores  who  were  not  consulars.11 
A  singular  irregularity  in  electing  members  of  the 
senate  was  committed  by  Appius  Claudius  Cajcus, 
who  elected  into  the  senate  sons  of  freedmen  ;la  but 
this  conduct  was  declared  illegal,  and  had  no  flu 
ther  consequences. 

When,  at  length,  all  the  stal  -3  offices  had  become 
equally  accessible  to  the  plebeians  and  the  patri- 
cians, and  when  the  majority  of  offices  were  held 
by  ihe  former,  their  number  in  the  senate  naturally 
increased  in  proportion.  The  senate  had  gradually 
become  an  assembly  representing  the  people,  as 
formerly  it  had  represented  the  populus,  and  down 
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U>  the  last  century  01  the  Republic  the  senatorial 
dignity  was  only  regarded  as  one  conferred  by  the 
people.1  Hut,  notwithstanding  this  apparently  pop- 
alar  character  of  the  senate,  it  was  never  a  popular 
or  democratic  assembly,  for  nov  its  members  be- 
longed to  the  nobUes,  who  were  as  aristocratic  as 
the  patricians  (Vid.  Novi  Homines.)  The  office 
of  princeps  senatus,  which  had  become  independent 
of  that  of  prff"*or  urbanus,  was  now  given  by  the 
jensors,  and  at  first  always  to  the  eldest  among  the 
ex-cen«ors,  but  afterward  to  any  other  senator 
whom  they  thought  most  worthy,  and,  unless  there 
was  any  charge  to  be  made  against  him,  he  was 
re-el-x:ted  at  the  next  lustrum.  This  distinction, 
however,  great  as  it  was,  afforded  neither  power 
nor  advantages,3  and  did  not  even  confer  the  privi- 
lege of  presiding  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
which  only  belonged  to  those  magistrates  who  had 
the  right  to  convoke  the  senate.* 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Xiebuhr5  that  a  senato- 
rial census  existed  at  Rome  at  the  commencement 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  but  the  words  of  Livy*  on 
which  this  supposition  is  founded  seem  to  be  too 
vague  to  admit  of  such  an  inference.  Gottling7  in- 
fers from  Cicero"  that  Caesar  was  the  first  who  in- 
stituted a  senatorial  census,  but  the  passage  of 
Cicero  is  still  more  inconclusive  than  that  of  Livy, 
and  we  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  republican  period  no  such  census 
existed,*  although  senators  naturally  always  be- 
longed to  the  wealthiest  classes.  The  institution 
of  a  census  for  senators  belongs  altogether  to  the 
time  of  the  Empire.  Augustus  first  fixed  it  at 
400,000  sesterces,  afterward  increased  it  to  double 
this  sum,  and  at  last  even  to  1,200,000  sesterces. 
Those  senators  whose  property  did  not  amount  to 
this  sum,  received  grants  from  the  emperor  to  make 
it  up."  Subsequently  it  seems  to  have  become  cus- 
tomary to  remove  from  the  senate  those  who  had 
lost  their  property  through  their  own  prodigality 
and  vices,  if  they  did  not  quit  it  of  their  own  ac- 
cord." Augustus  also,  after  having  cleared  the 
eenate  of  unworthy  members,  introduced  a  new 
arid  reanimating  element  into  it,  by  admitting  men 
from  the  municipia,  the  colonies,  and  even  from  the 
provinces."  When  an  inhabitant  of  a  province  was 
honoured  in  this  manner,  the  province  was  said  to 
receive  the  jus  senatus.  Provincials  who  were 
made  senators,  of  course,  went  to  reside  at  Rome, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  belonged  to  Sici- 
ly or  to  Gallia  Narbonensis,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  visit  their  native  countries  without  a  special  per- 
mission of  the  emperor."  In  order  to  make  Rome 
or  Italy  their  new  home,  the  provincial  candidates 
for  the  senate  were  subsequently  always  expected 
to  acquire  landed  property  in  Italy.1*  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  equites  remained  during  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Empire  the  seminarium  senatus,  which 
they  had  also  been  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Re- 
public 

As  regards  the  age  at  which  a  person  might  be- 
come a  senator,  we  have  no  express  statement  for 
the  tune  of  the  Republic,  although  it  appears  to 
have  been  fixed  by  some  custom  or  law,  as  the 
etas  Knaturia  is  frequently  mentioned,  especially 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic.  Hut  we 
may  by  induction  discover  the  probable  age.  We 
i now  that,  according  to  the  lex  annalis  of  the  trib- 
une Villius,  the  age  fixed  for  the  quaestorship  was 
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thirty-oi.e.1  Now  as  it  might  ha^p*  n  t  iat  i  qu«» 
tor  was  made  a  senator  immediately  after  the  expi- 
ration of  his  office,  we  may  presume  that  the  earli- 
est age  at  which  a  man  could  become  a  senator 
was  thirty-two.  Augustus  at  last  fixed  the  sena- 
torial age  at  twenty-five,'  which  appears  o  have 
remained  unaltered  throughout  the  time  of  the 
Empire. 

No  senator  was  allowed  to  carry  on  any  mercan 
tile  business.  About  the  commencement  of  th 
second  Punic  war,  some  senators  appear  to  have 
violated  this  law  or  custom,  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  recurrence,  a  law  was  passed,  with  the  ve- 
hement opposition  of  the  senate,  that  none  of  its 
members  should  be  permitted  to  possess  a  ship  of 
more  than  300  amphora?  in  tonnage,  as  this  was 
thought  sufficiently  large  to  convey  to  Rome  the 
produce  of  their  estates  abroad.3  It  is  clear,  how 
ever,  from  Cicero,*  that  this  law  was  frequently  vi- 
olated. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  senate  (senatus  lepitimusj 
took  place  during  the  Republic,  and  probably  during 
the  kingly  period  also,  on  the  calends,  nones,  and 
ides  of  every  month  :6  extraordinary  meetings  (sen- 
atus indictus)  might  he  convoked  on  any  other  day, 
with  the  exception  of  those  which  were  atri,  and 
those  on  which  comitia  were  held.'  The  right  of 
convoking  the  senate  during  the  kingly  period  be- 
longed to  the  king,  or  to  his  vicegerent,  the  custos 
urbis.'  ( Vid  Pr/efectus  Urbi.)  This  right  was 
during  the  Republic  transferred  to  the  curule  ma- 
gistrates, and  at  last  to  the  tribunes  also.  Under 
the  Empire,  the  consuls  nraetors,  and  tribunes  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  sa»..~  privilege,'  although  the 
emperors  had  the  same.'  If  a  senato-  did  not  ap- 
pear on  a  day  of  meeting,  he  was  liable  to  a  nnt  fo: 
which  a  pledge  was  taken  (pignons  captw)  unt.l  it 
was  paid.10  Under  the  Empire,  the  penalty  for  not 
appearing  without  sufficient  reason  was  increased." 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  it  was  decreed 
that,  during  the  whole  month  of  February,  the  sen- 
ate should  give  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors  on 
all  days  on  which  the  senate  could  lawfully  meet, 
and  that  no  other  matters  should  he  discussed  until 
I  these  affairs  were  settled." 

The  places  where  the  meetings  of  the  senate 
were  held  (curia,  senacula)  were  always  inaugu- 
rated by  the  augurs.  ( Vid.  Tbmplum.)  The  mosi 
ancient  place  was  the  Curia  Hostilia,  in  which 
alone,  originally,  a  senatus  consultuin  could  be  made. 
Afterward,  however,  several  temples  were  used  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  the  Temple  of  Concordia,  a 
place  near  the  Temple  of  Bellona  {vid.  Leoatds), 
and  one  near  the  Porta  Capena."  Under  the  em- 
perors the  senate  also  met  in  other  places  :  under 
Caesar,  the  Curia  Julia,  a  building  of  immense  splen- 
dour, was  commenced  ;  but  subsequently  meetings 
of  the  senate  were  not  seldom  held  in  the  house  of 
a  consul. 

When,  in  the  earliest  times,  the  king  or  the  custos 
urbis,  after  consulting  ihc  pleasure  of  the  gods  by 
auspices,  had  convoked  the  senate  (senatum  cdtcert, 
convocare),  he  opened  the  session  with  the  words 
"  Quad  bonuin,  faustum,  fcttx  fortUTUUuTTtqut  tit  pop- 
ulo  Ron.ano  Quiriiibus,"  and  then  laid  before  the  as- 
sembly (refcrre,  relaliu)  what  he  had  to  propose 
The  president  then  called  upon  the  members  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter,  and  when  the  discussion  was  over, 
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every  member  gave  his  vote.  The  majority  of 
votes  always  decided  a  question.  The  majority 
was  ascertained  either  by  numeratio  or  by  discessw, 
hat  is,  the  president  either  counted  the  votes,1  or 
the  men  who  voted  on  the  same  side  joined  togeth- 
er, and  thus  separated  from  those  who  voted  other- 
wise. This  latter  method  of  voting  appears  in  later 
times  to  have  been  the  usual  one,  and,  according  to 
Oapito,5  the  only  legitimate  method.    (Vid.  Sen- 

ATUS  CoNSULTUM.) 

The  subjects  laid  before  the  senate  partly  be- 
longed to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state,  partly  to 
legislation,  and  partly  to  the  finance  ;  and  no  meas- 
ure could  be  brought  before  the  populus  without 
having  previously  been  discussed  and  prepared  by 
the  senate.  The  senate  was  thus  the  medium 
through  which  all  affairs  of  the  whole  government 
had  to  pass  :  it  considered  and  discussed  whatever 
measures  the  king  thought  proper  to  introduce,  and 
had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  perfect  control  over  the 
assembly  of  the  populus,  which  could  only  accept 
or  reject  what  the  senate  brought  before  it.  When 
a  king  died,  the  royal  dignity,  until  a  successor  was 
elected,  was  transferred  to  the  decern  primi,3  each 
of  whom,  in  rotation,  held  this  dignity  for  five  days. 
The  candidate  for  the  royal  power  was  first  de- 
cided upon  by  the  interreges,  who  then  proposed 
him  to  the  whole  senate,  and,  if  the  senate  agreed 
with  the  election,  the  intersex  of  the  day,  at  the 
command  of  the  senate,  proposed  the  candidate  to 
*he  comitia,  and  took  their  votes  respecting  him.4 
The  will  of  the  gods  was  then  consulted  by  the  au- 
gurs, and  when  the  gods  too  sanctioned  the  elec- 
tion,5 a  second  meeting  of  the  populus  was  held,  in 
which  the  augurs  announced  the  sanction  of  the 
gods.  Hereupon  the  king  was  invested  with  the 
powers  belonging  to  his  office. 

Under  the  Republic,  the  right  of  convoking  the 
senate  was  at  first  only  possessed  by  the  dictators, 
praetors,  or  consuls,  interreges,  and  the  prafectus 
urbi,  who  also,  like  the  kings  of  former  times,  laid 
before  the  senate  the  subjects  for  deliberation. 
The  power  of  the  senate  was  at  first  the  same  as 
under  the  kings,  if  not  greater :  it  had  the  general 
care  of  the  public  welfare,  the  superintendence  of 
all  matters  of  religion,  the  management  of  all  af- 
fairs with  foreign  nations  ;  it  commanded  the  levies 
of  troops,  regulated  the  taxes  and  duties,  and  had, 
in  short,  the  supreme  control  of  all  the  revenue 
and  expenditure.  The  order  in  which  the  sena- 
tors spoke  and  voted  was  determined  by  their  rank 
as  belonging  to  the  majores  or  minores.6  This 
distinction  of  rank,  however,  appears  to  have  ceas- 
ed after  the  decemvirate,  and  even  under  the  de- 
cemvirate  we  have  instances  of  the  senators  speak- 
ing without  any  regular  order.7  It  is  also  probable 
that  after  the  decemvirate  vacancies  in  the  senate 
were  generally  filled  with  ex-magistrates,  which 
had  now  become  more  practicable,  as  the  number 
of  magistrates  had  been  increased.  The  tribunes 
of  the  people  likewise  obtained  access  to  the  delib- 
erations of  the  senate  ;e  but  they  had  no  seats  in  it 
yet,  but  sat  before  the  opened  doors  of  the  curia.9 
The  senate  had  at  first  had  the  right  to  propose  to 
the  comitia  the  candidates  for  magistracies,  but 
this  right  was  now  lost :  the  comitia  centuriata 
had  become  quite  free  in  regard  to  elections,  and 
were  no  longer  dependant  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
sena  te.  The  curies  only  stUl  possessed  the  right  to 
sanction  the  election;  but  in  the  year  B.C.  299 
.hey  were  compelled  to  sanction  any  election  of 
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magistrates  which  the  comitia  might  makt  befoif 
it  took  place,1  and  this  soon  after  became  law  by 
the  lex  Maenia.3  When,  at  last,  the  curies  no  longei 
assembled  for  this  empty  show  of  power,  the  sen- 
ate stepped  into  their  place,  and  henceforth  in  elec- 
tions, and  soon  after,  also,  in  matters  of  legislation, 
the  senate  had  previously  to  sanction  whatever  the 
comitia  might  decide.3  After  the  lex  Hortensia,  t 
decree  of  the  comitia  tributa  became  law  eveu 
without  the  sanction  of  the  senate.  The  ongina 
state  of  things  had  thus  gradually  become  reversed, 
and  the  senate  had  lost  very  important  branches  ot 
its  power,  which  had  all  been  gained  by  the  comi 
tia  tributa.  (Vid.  Tribunus  Plefis.)  In  its  rela- 
tion to  the  comitia  centuriata,  however,  the  ancient 
rules  were  still  in  force,  as  laws,  declarations  of 
war,  conclusions  of  peace,  treaties,  &c,  were 
brought  before  them,  and  decided  by  them  on  the 
proposal  of  the  senate.4 

The  powers  of  the  senate,  after  both  orders  were 
placed  upon  a  perfect  equality,  may  be  thus  briefly 
summed  up.  The  senate  continued  to  have  the 
supreme  superintendence  in  all  matters  of  religion  ;J 
it  determined  upon  the  manner  in  which  a  war  was 
to  be  conducted,  what  legions  were  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  a  commander,  and  whether  new 
ones  were  to  be  levied ;  it  decreed  into  what  prov- 
inces the  consuls  and  praetors  were  to  be  sent  (vid. 
Provincia),  and  whose  imperium  was  to  be  pro- 
longed. The  commissioners  who  were  generally 
sent  out  to  settle  the  administration  of  a  newly-con- 
quered country  were  always  appointed  by  the  sen- 
ate.6 All  embassies  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  or 
treaties  with  foreign  states  were  sent  out  by  the 
senate,  and  such  ambassadors  were  generally  sena- 
tors themselves,  and  ten  in  number.7  The  senate 
alone  carried  on  the  negotiations  with  foreign  am- 
bassadors,9 and  received  the  complaints  of  subject 
or  allied  nations,  who  always  regarded  the  senate 
as  their  common  protector.9  By  virtue  of  this  office 
of  protector,  it  also  settled  all  disputes  which  might 
arise  among  the  municipia  and  colonies  of  Italy,10 
and  punished  all  heavy  crimes  committed  in  Italy 
winch  might  endanger  the  public  peace  and  securi- 
ty." Even  in  Rome  itself,  the  judices,  to  whom  the 
prastor  referred  important  cases,  both  public  and 
private,  were  taken  from  among  the  senators,12  and 
in  extraordinary  cases  the  senate  appointed  especial 
commissions  to  investigate  them  ;13  but  such  a 
commission,  if  the  case  in  question  was  a  capital 
offence  committed  by  a  citizen,  required  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  people.14  When  the  Republic  was  in 
danger,  the  senate  might  confer  unlimited  power 
upon  the  magistrates  by  the  formula  "  videant  con- 
soles, ne  quid  respublica  dei.imenti  capiat,"16  which 
was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  martial  law  within 
the  city.  This  general  care  for  the  internal  and 
external  welfare  of  the  Republic  included,  as  before, 
the  right  to  dispose  over  the  finances  requisite  for 
these  purposes.  Hence  all  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  Republic  were  under  the  direct  admin- 
istration of  the  senate,  and  the  censors  and  quaes- 
tors were  only  its  ministers  or  agents.  ( Vid.  Cen- 
sor, Quaestor.)  All  the  expenses  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  armies  required  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  senate  before  anything  could  be  done, 
and  it  might  even  prevent  the  triumph  of  a  return- 
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iog  general,  by  refusing  to  assigi  the  money  neces- 
sary for  it.1  There  are,  however,  instances  of  a 
general  triumphing  without  the  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate.' 

How  many  members  were  required  to  be  present 
in  order  to  constitute  a  full  assembly  is  uncertain, 
though  it  appears  that  there  existed  some  regula- 
tions on  this  point,3  and  there  is  one  instance  on 
record  in  which  at  least  one  hundred  senators  were 
required  to  be  present.4  The  presiding  magistrate 
opened  the  business,  and  as  the  senators  sat  in  the 
following  order,  princeps  senatus,  consulares,  cen- 
sorii,  praetorii,  aedilicii,  tribunicii,  quaestorii,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  they  were  asked  their  opin- 
ion and  voted  in  the  same  manner  (suo  loco  sen- 
lenliam  dicere*).  Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
the  order  in  which  the  question  was  put  to  the 
senators  appears  to  have  depended  upon  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  presiding  consul,6  who  called  upon 
each  member  by  pronouncing  his  name  (nomina- 
tim') ;  but  he  usually  began  with  the  princeps  sena- 
tus," or,  if  consules  designati  were  present,  with 
them.'  The  consul  generally  observed  all  the 
year  round  the  same  order  in  which  he  had  com- 
menced on  the  first  of  January."  A  senator,  when 
called  upon  to  speak,  might  do  so  at  full  length,  and 
even  introduce  subjects  not  directly  connected  with 
the  point  at  issue.11  It  depended  upon  the  presi- 
dent which  of  the  opinions  expressed  lie  would  put 
to  the  vote,  and  which  he  would  pass  over."  Those 
men  who  were  not  yet  real  senators,  but  had  only 
a  seat  in  the  senate  on  account  of  the  office  they 
held  or  had  held,  had  no  right  to  vote,  but  merely 
stepped  over  to  the  party  they  wished  to  join,  and 
they  were  now  called  senatorcs  pedum.1'  When  a 
sena'us  consultum  was  passed,  the  consuls  ordered 
it  to  be  written  down  by  a  clerk  in  the  presence  of 
goffi<;  senators,  especially  of  those  who  had  been 
most  interested  in  it  or  most  active  in  bringing  it 
about."  (  Vid.  Senatus  Consultum.)  A  senate  was 
not  allowed  to  be  held  before  sunrise,  or  to  be  pro- 
longed after  sunset :"  on  extraordinary  emergen- 
cies, however,  this  regulation  was  set  aside." 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Republic  the  senate 
was  degraded  in  various  ways  by  Sulla,  Caesar,  and 
others,  and  on  many  occasions  it  was  only  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  the  men  in  power.  In 
this  way  it  became  prepared  for  the  despotic  gov- 
ernment of  the  emperors,  when  it  was  altogether 
the  creature  and  obedient  instrument  of  the  prin- 
ceps The  empfTOr  himself  waa  generally  also 
princeps  acnatus/'  and  had  the  power  of  convoking 
both  ordinary  and  extraordinary  meetings,"  al- 
though the  consuls,  praetors,  and  tribunes  continued 
to  have  the  same  right."  The  ordinary  meetings, 
according  to  a  regulation  of  Augustus,  were  held 
twice  in  every  month."  A  full  assembly  required 
the  presence  of  at  least  400  members,  but  Augustus 
himself  afterward  modified  this  rule  according  to 
the  difference  and  importance  of  the  subjects  winch 
might  be  brought  under  discussion."  At  a  later  peri- 
od we  find  that  seventy,  or  even  fewer,  senators  con- 
stituted an  assembly.11  The  reuular  uresidcnt  in  the 
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assembly  was  a  consul,  or  the  emperor  himself,  if 
he  was  invested  with  the  consulship.1  Afc-extraor- 
dinary  meetings,  he  who  convoked  the  senate  was 
at  the  same  time  its  president.  The  emperor,  how 
ever,  even  when  he  cid  not  preside,  had,  by  virtue 
of  his  office  of  tribune,  the  right  to  introduce  any 
subject  for  discussion,  and  to  make  the  senate  de- 
cide upon  it.2  At  a  later  period  this  right  was  ex 
pressly  and  in  proper  form  conferred  upon  the  em 
peror,  under  the  name  of  jus  relationis ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, as  he  obtained  the  right  to  introduce  three  oi 
more  subjects,  the  jus  was  called  jus  tirlia,  quarts, 
quinta,  cj-c,  relationis .'  The  emperor  introduced 
his  proposals  to  the  senate  by  writing  {matio,  libel- 
lus,  epistola  pnncipis),  which  was  read  in  the  senate 
by  one  of  his  quaestors.4  (Vid.  Orationes  Prin- 
cipum.)  The  praetors,  that  they  might  not  be  in 
ferior  to  the  tribunes,  likewise  received  the  jus  re- 
lationis.6 The  mode  of  conducting  the  business, 
and  the  order  in  which  the  senators  were  called 
upon  to  vote,  remained,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as 
under  the  Republic  ;•  but  when  magistrates  were 
to  be  elected,  the  senate,  as  in  former  times  the 
comitia,  gave  their  votes  in  secret  with  little  tab- 
lets.' The  transactions  of  the  senate  were,  from 
the  time  of  Caesar,  registered  by  clerks  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
senator.*  In  cases  which  required  secrecy  (sena 
lus  consultum  taciturn),  the  senators  themselves  offi- 
ciated as  clerks.' 

As  the  Roman  emperor  concentrated  in  his  own 
person  all  the  powers  which  had  formerly  been  pos- 
sessed by  the  several  magistrates,  and  without 
limitation  or  responsibility,  it  is  clear  that  the  sen- 
ate, in  its  administrative  powers,  was  dependant 
upon  the  emperor,  who  might  avail  himself  of  its 
counsels  or  not,  just  as  he  pleased.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  the  election  of  magistrates  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  people  to  the  senate,10  which,  how 
ever,  was  enjoined  to  take  especial  notice  of  those 
candidates  who  were  recommended  to  it  by  the  em- 
peror. This  regulation  remained,  with  a  short  in- 
terruption in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  down  to  the 
third  century,  when  we  find  that  the  princeps  alone 
exercised  the  right  of  appointing  magistrates."  At 
the  demise  of  an  emperor,  the  senate  had  the  right 
to  appoint  his  successor,  in  case  no  one  had  been 
nominated  by  the  emperor  himself;  but  the  senate 
had  in  very  rare  cases  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
this  right,  as  it  was  usurped  by  the  soldiers.  The 
ovarium,  at  first,  still  continued  nominally  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  senate,"  but  the  emperors 
uradually  took  it  under  their  own  exclusive  man- 
agement,1' and  the  senate  retained  nothing  bu:  the 
administration  of  the  funds  of  the  city  (area  puoltca), 
which  were  distinct  both  from  the  aerarium  and 
from  the  fiscus,"and  the  right  of  giving  its  opinion 
upon  cases  connected  with  the  fiscal  law."  Its 
right  of  coming  money  was  limited  by  Augustus  to 
copper  coins,  and  ceased  altogether  in  the  reign  of 
Callienus."  Augustus  ordained  that  no  accusation? 
should  any  longer  he  brought  before  the  comitia," 
and  instead  of  them  he  raised  the  senate  to  a  high 
court  of  justice,  upon  which  he  conferred  the  right 
of  taking  cognizance  of  capital  offences  committed 
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oy  senators.'  of  crimes  against  the  state  and  the 
person  of  the  emperors,2  and  of  crimes  committed 
oy  the  provincial  magistrates  in  the  administration 
of  their  provinces.  The  senate  might  also  receive 
appeals  from  other  courts,3  whereas,  at  least  from 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  there  was  no  appeal  from  a 
sentence  of  the  senate.*  The  princeps  sometimes 
referred  cases  which  were  not  contained  in  the 
above  categories,  or  which  he  might  have  decided 
himself,  to  the  senate,  or  requested  its  co-opera- 
tion.5 Respecting  the  provinces  of  the  senate,  see 
Pbovincia. 

When  Constantinople  was  made  the  second  capi- 
tal of  the  Empire,  Constantine  instituted  also  a 
second  senate  in  this  city,6  upon  which  Julian  con- 
ferred all  the  privileges  of  the  senate  of  Rome.' 
Both  these  senates  were  still  sometimes  consulted 
by  the  emperors  in  an  oratio  upon  matters  of  legis- 
lation :e  the  senate  of  Constantinople  retained  its 
share  in  legislation  down  to  the  ninth  century.9 
Each  senat  e  also  continued  to  be  a  high  court  of  jus- 
tice, to  which  the  emperor  referred  import.int  crimi- 
nal cases.10  Capital  offences  committed  by  senators, 
however,  no  longer  came  under  their  jurisdiction, 
but  either  under  that  of  the  governors  of  provinces, 
or  of  the  prefects  of  the  two  cities.11  Civil  cases 
of  senators  likewise  belonged  to  the  forum  of  the 
prasfectus  urbi.13  The  senatorial  dignity  was  now 
obtained  by  descent,13  and  by  having  held  certain 
offices  at  the  court,  or  it  was  granted  as  an  especial 
favour  by  the  emperor  on  the  proposal  of  the,  sen- 
ate.14 To  be  made  a  senator  was  indeed  one  of 
the  greatest  honours  that  could  be  conferred,  and 
was  more  valued  than  in  the  times  of  the  Republic  ; 
but  its  burdens  were  very  heavy,  for  not  only  had 
the  senators  to  give  public  games,15  to  make  rich 
pnsents  to  the  emperors,16  and,  in  times  of  need, 
extraordinary  donations  to  the  people,17  but,  in  ad- 
dition, they  had  to  pay  a  peculiar  tax  upon  their 
landed  property,  which  was  called  follis  or  glcba}* 
A  senator  who  had  no  landed  property  was  taxed 
at  two  folles.19  It  was,  therefore,  only  the  wealth- 
iest persons  of  the  Empire,  no  matter  to  what 
part  of  it  they  belonged,  that  could  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  senator.  A  list  of  them,  together  with 
an  account  of  their  property,  was  laid  before  the, 
emperor  every  three  months  by  the  prefect  of  the 
city.30  Down  to  the  time  of  Justinian  the  consuls 
were  the  presidents  of  the  senate,  but  from  this 
time  the  praefectus  urbi  always  presided.31 

It  now  remains  to  mention  some  of  the  distinc- 
tions and  privileges  enjoyed  by  Roman  senators . 

1.  The  tunica  with  a  broad  purple  stripe  (latus  cla- 
ws') in  front,  which  was  woven  in  it,  and  not,  as  is 
commonly  believed,  sewed  upon  it.33  2  A  kind  of 
short  boot,  with  the  letter  C  on  the  front  of  the  foot. 33 
This  C  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  cenium,  and 
to  refer  to  the  original  number  of  100  {centum)  sen- 

1.  (Dion  Cass.,  In.,  31,  &c— Suet.,  Calig.,  2.— Tacit.,  Annal., 
xiii.,  44.— J.  Capitol.,  M.  Antonin.,  10.)— 2.  (Dion  Cass.,lvii.,  15, 
17,  22  ;  lx.,  16  ;  Ixxvi.,  8.  —  Suet.,  Octav.,  66.  —  Tacit.,  Annal., 
iii.,  49,  &c.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Nero,  17.— Tacit.,  Annal.,  lav.,  28.— J. 
Capitol.,  M.  Antouin.,  10.— Vopisc,  Prob.,  13.) — 4.  (Dion  Cass., 
lix.,  18.— Dig.  49,  tit.  2,s.  1,  1)2.)  —  5.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  14,  15.— 
Nero,  15. —  Domit.,  8,  &c.)  —  6.  (Sozomen,  ii.,  2.  —  Excerpt,  de 
Best.  Count  ,  30.) — 7.  (Zosirn.,  iii.,  11.  —  Liban.,  Orat.  ad  Theo- 
do».,  ii.,  p.  393,  ed.  Morell.)— 8.  (Cod.  Theod.,  vi.,  tit.  2,  s.  14.— 
Symmach.,  Epist.,  x.,  2,  28.  — Cod.,  i.,  tit.  14,  s.  3.)  — 9.  (Nov. 
Leon.,  78.) — 10.  (Amra  Marcell.,  xxviii.,  1,  23.  —  Symmach., 
Epist  ,  iv.,  5.—  Zosiia.,  y-  ,  11,  38.)— 11.  (Walter,  p.  367,  &c.)— 
12.  (Cod  «;  ;*.  24,  s.  3-— Symmach.,  Epist.,  x.,  69.)— 13.  (Cod. 
—  '  ...  2,  b.  2;  xii.,  tit.  1,  s.  58.— Cassiod.,  Variar.,  iii., 

., — 14.  (Cod.  Theod.,  1.  c.  —  Symmach.,  Epist.,  x.,  25,  118.)  — 
15.  (Symmach.,  Epist.,  x.,  25,  28.)  — 16.  (Cod.  Theod.,  vi.,  tit. 

2,  s  ».)— 17.  (Zosim.,  v.,  41.  —  Symmach.,  Pp.,  vi.,  14,  26  ;  vii., 
68.)  -18.  (Zosim.,  ii.,  32.— Cod.  Theod.,  vi.,  tit.  2.— Symmach., 
Ess.,  iv.,  61.)  —  19.  (Cod.  Theod.,  vi.,  tit.  2,  s.  2  ;  vi.,  tit.  4,  s 
21.)— 20.  (Symm.,  Ep.,  x.,  66,  &c.)— 21.  (Cod.  Theod.,  vi.,  tit. 
6,  8  1.— Nov.  Inst.,  62.)  —22  (Acron.  ad  Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  5,  35.— 
Compare  i.,  6,  28.— Quinct.,  %>.,  3.)— 23.  (Juv.,  vii.,  192.— Cic, 
Phil  ,  xiii.  13.) 
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I  ators.  3.  The  right  of  sitting  in  the  orchestra  U 
the  theatres  and  amphitheatres.  This  distinction 
was  tirst  procured  for  t'  e  senators  by  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  Major,  194  B.C.1  The  same  honour  was 
granted  to  the  senators  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  at 
the  games  in  the  circus.3  4.  On  a  certain  day  in 
the  year  a  sacrifice  was  offered  to  Jupiter  in  the 
Capitol,  and  on  this  occasion  the  senators  alone 
had  a  feast  in  the  Capitol ;  the  right  was  called  the 
jus  publice  epulandi.3  5.  The  jus  libera  Icgationii 
(Vid.  Legatus,  p.  576.) 

SENATUS  CONSULTUM.  In  his  enumeration 
of  the  parts  of  the  jus  civile,  Cicero  includes  sena- 
tus  consulta,4  from  which  it  appears  that  in  his  time 
there  were  senatus  consulta  which  were  laws.  Nu 
merous  leges,  properly  so  called,  were  enacted  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  leges  properly  so  called 
were  made  even  after  his  time.  It  was  under 
Augustus,  however,  that  the  senatus  consulta  be 
gan  to  take  the  place  of  leges  properly  so  called, 
a  change  which  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
until  his  time  the  senatus  consulta  were  not  desig- 
nated by  the  names  of  the  consuls,  or  by  any  othei 
persoi.al  name,  so  far  as  we  have  evidence.  But 
from  that  time  we  fiad  the  senatus  consulta  desig 
nated  either  by  the  name  of  the  consuls,  as  Apro 
nianum,  Silanianum,  or  from  the  name  of  the  Cae 
sar,  as  Claudianum,  Neronianum  ;  or  they  are  des 
ignated  as  made  "  auctore"  or  "  ex  a.uctoritale  Hadri- 
ani,"  &c,  or  "ad  nrationem  Hadriani,"  &c.  The 
name  of  the  senatus  consultum  Macedonianum  i? 
an  exception,  as  will  afterward  appeal. 

Senatus  consulta  were  enacted  in  the  republican 
period,  and  some  of  them  were  laws  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  though  some  modern  writers 
have  denied  this  position.  But  the  opinion  of  those 
who  deny  the  legislative  power  of  the  senate  during 
the  republican  period  is  opposed  by  facts.  An  at 
tempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  suppoit  it  by  a 
passage  of  Tacitus  ("  turn  primum.  e  campo  comitia 
ad  patres  translata  sunfs),  which  only  refers  to  the 
elections.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  determine  how 
far  the  legislative  power  of  the  senate  extended. 
A  recent  writer6  observes  "that  the  senatus  con- 
sulta were  an  important  source  of  L  w  for  matters 
which  concerned  administration,  the  maintenance 
of  religion,  the  suspension  or  repeal  of  laws  in  the 
case  of  urgent  public  necessity,  the  rights  of  the  aera- 
rium  and  the  publicani,  the  treatment  of  the  Italians 
and  the  provincials."7  The  following  are  instances 
of  senatus  consulta  under  the  Republic :  a  sena- 
tus consultum  "  ne  quis  in  urbe  sepeliretur ;"  the  sen- 
atus consultum  De  Bacchanalibus,  hereafter  more 
particularly  mentioned ;  a  senatus  consultum  De 
Libertinorum  Tribu  ;9  a  senatus  consultum  De  Sum- 
tibus  at  the  Megalenses  ludi  ;9  a  senatus  consultum 
"  ne  homo  immularetur  ;"10  a  senatus  consultum  De 
Provinces  Quaestoriis  ;  a  senatus  consultum  made 
M.  Tullio  Cicerone  referente  to  the  effect,  "ut  le- 
gationum  liberarum  tempus  annuum  esset ;"  various 
senatus  consulta  De  Collegiis  Dissolvendis  ;  an  old 
senatus  consultum,  "  senatus  consultum  vetus  ne  lice- 
ret  Africanas  (bestias)  in  Italiam  adve/wrc,"  which 
was  so  far  repealed  by  a  plebiscitum  proposed  by 
Cn.  Aufidias,  tribunus  plebis,  that  the  importation 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Circenses  was  made  legal ;" 
an  old  senatus  consultum  by  which  "  quacstio  (ser- 
vorum)  in  caput  domini  prohibebalur  ;"13  a  rule  of  law 
which  Cicero13  refers  to  mores  as  its  foundation. 
From  these  instances  of  senatus  consultum  made 


1.  (Liv  ,xxxiv.,54.— Cic,  Pro  Clueut.,47.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Claud.. 
21.— Dion  Cass.,  lx.,  7.)— 3.  (Gell.,  xii.,  8.— Suet.,  Octav.,  35.) 
—4.  (Top.,  5.) — 5.  (Ann.,  i.,  15.) — 6.  (Walter,  Geschichte  de« 
Kom.  Rechts,  437.)— 7.  (Liv.,  xxvi.,  34  ;  xxxix.,  3  ;  xii.,  9.)— 8 
(Liv.,  xlv.,  15.)— 9.  (Gell.,  ii.,  24.)— 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxx.,  1.J 
— 11.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  17.)— i2.  (Ta  it.  Am..,  ii.,  30  >  13 
(Pr  Milo«.22.) 
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q  the  republican  period,  we  may  collect,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  the  kind  of  matters  to  which  this  form  of 

legislation  applied.  The  constitution  of  the  senate 
wa3  such  as  to  gradually  bring  within  the  sphere 
of  its  legislation  all  matters  that  pertained  to  reli- 
gion, police,  administration,  provincial  matters,  and 
all  foreign  relations.  And  it  seems  that  the  power 
of  the  senate  had  so  far  increased  at  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  Augustus,  that  it  was  no  great  change 
to  make  it  the  only  legislating  body.  Pomponius,1 
though  his  historical  evidence  must  be  received 
with  caution,  states  the  matter  in  a  way  which  is 
generally  consistent  with  what  we  otherwise  know 
of  the  progress  of  senatorial  legislation  :  "  As  the 
plebs  found  it  difficult  to  assemble.  &c,  it  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  the  administration  of  the 
state  came  to  the  senate :  thus  the  senate  began 
to  act,  and  whatever  the  senate  had  determined 
(constituisset)  was  observed  (observubalur),  and  the 
law  so  made  is  called  senatus  consultum." 

The  senatus  consultum  was  so  named  because 
the  consul  {qui  reluht)  was  said  •'  senatum  consu- 
Ure:"  "  Marcws  L.  F.  S.  Foslvmivs  L.  F.  Cos.  Sru- 
atcm  Consolvemiit"  (Senatus  consultum  De  Bac- 
chanalibus).  In  the  senatus  consultum  De  Philo- 
eophis  et  De  Rhetoribus,3  the  praetor  "  consuluit." 
In  the  enacting  part  of  a  lex  the  populus  were  said 
"jubere"  and  in  a  plebiscitum,  "scire:"  in  a  sena- 
tus consultum  the  senate  was  said  "  censere :"  "  De 
Bacchanahl/vs,  d}c,  Ua  exdcicendcm  censtere"  (S.  0. 
De  Bacch).  In  the  senatus  consulta  of  the  time  of 
Augustus  cited  by  Frontinus,'  the  phrase  which  fol- 
lows "  censuere"  is  sometimes  " placer e  huic  ordim." 
In  Tacitus  the  verb  "censere"  is  also  applied  to  the 
person  who  made  the  motion  for  a  senatus  consult- 
um.4 Sometimes  the  term  "  arbitruri"  is  used  ;6  I 
and  Gams,*  writing  under  the  Antonines,  applies  to 
ibe  sei.ate  the  terms  which  originally  denoted  the 
legislative  power  of  the  populus  :  "  Senatus  jubet  al- 
Ml  constiluii  ;  idquc  legis  cicem  optinct,  quamms  juil 
fuanlum." 

The  mode  in  which  the  legislation  of  the  senate 
was  conducted  in  the  imperial  period  is  explained 
in  the  article  Okationls  Pkincipum. 

Certain  forms  were  observed  in  drawing  up  a 
senatus  consultum,  of  which  there  is  an  example 
in  Cicero  :'  "  8.  C.  Aucloritales"  (for  this  is  the 
right  reading),  "iridic  Kal.  Octob.  m  Aide  Apolli- 
nis,  sr.i  ibendu  attfuerunt  L.  Dumilius  Cn.  Filius  Alu- 
nobarbux.  d/e.  Quod  M  Miirr.cltus  Consul  V .  F.  (ver-  | 
ba  fecit)  dr  /iron.  Cons.  L).  li  li.  I.  C.  (de  ca  re  Ua  cen- 
tueruut  Uti,  dje.)  "  The  preamble  of  the  senatus  . 
consult  urn  Ue  Bacchanalians  is  similar,  but  the 
names  of  the  consuls  come  at  the  beginning,  and 
the  Word  is  "  consolvervnt :"  the  date  and  place  arc  | 
also  given  ;  and  the  names  of  those  qui  scribendo  ad- 
Jucriutt  (SC  ART  in  the  inscription).  The  names 
of  the  persons  who  were  witnesses  to  the  drawing 
up  of  the  senatus  consultum  were  called  the  "aiic- 
toritalcs,"  and  these  auctontates  were  cited  as  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  of  the  persons  named  in  them  hav- 
ing been  present  it  the  drawing  up  of  the  S.  C.  ("id 
quod  m  aucinnialibiis  vriucriplu  exlut"*).  Iroin  which 
passage,  and  from  another*  {"Mud  S.  C.  ea  pro- 
weriptume  est"),  in  winch  Cicero  refers  to  his  name 
being  found  among  the  auctontates  of  a  S.  C  as  a 
proof  of  his  friendship  to  the  person  whom  the  S.  C. 
concerned,  it  is  certain  that  "pra.ir.nbo,"  in  its  va- 
rious forms,  is  the  proper  reading  in  these  senatus 
consulta.  (Compare  the  similar  use  of  pr&escriptio 
in  Roman  pleadings,  ad.  PR.*8CRii"no.)  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  persons  were  required 


1.  (Dig  I,  tit.  2,  l.  2  )—2.  (Coll.,  »».,  II.)  — 3.  <D«  Aqu  .  - 

net.  Romx,  ii.)—  4.  (Ann.,  iv.,  20.) -S.  (Dig.  IS,  til.  1,  a  2.) 

(i.,  4.)—-.  (Ep.  ml  Dir.,  nil  8.)-  8.  (Cic,  D«  Or..  I.,  2  ) 
-8.  (Cic  .  Ep.  .id  Dir.,  ».,  2.) 


to  be  present  " scribendo,"  but  others  mighi  assist 
if  they  chose,  and  a  person  in  this  way  might  tes- 
tify his  regard  for  another  on  behalf  of  whom,  or 
with  reference  to  whom,  the  S.  C.  was  made 
("  Cato  autem  et  scribendo  adfuil"  &cl).  Btsides 
the  phrase  "scribendo  adesse,"  there  are  "esse  ad 
scribendum" 3  and  "  pom  ad  senbendum"  (as  to  which, 
see  the  curious  passage  in  Cicero3).  When  a  S.  C. 
was  made  on  the  motion  of  a  person,  it  was  said 
to  be  made  "in  scnlenliam  ejus."  If  the  S.  C.  was 
carried,  it  was  written  on  tablets  and  placed  in  the 
a-rarium  :  the  S.  C.  De  Bacchanalibus  provides  that 
it  shall  be  cut  on  a  bronze  tablet,  but  this  was  for 
the  purpose  of  its  being  put  up  in  a  public  place 
where  it  could  be  read  {vbei  facdivmed  gnuscier  po- 
tisil). 

A  measure  which  was  proposed  as  a  senatus  con 
sultum  might  be  stopped  by  the  intercessio  of  the 
tribunes,  and  provision  was  sometimes  made  for 
farther  proceeding  in  such  case  :  "  si  quia  tunc  sen- 
atus consullo  intercesserit  senatui  place rc  auctnritatem 
perscribi  (prascribi)  el  de  ea  re  ad  senatum  jio/iulum- 
que  refem."*  This  explains  one  meaning  ol  sena- 
tus auctoritas,  which  is  a  senatus  consultum  which 
has  been  proposed  and  not  carried,  and  of  which  ; 
record  was  kept  with  the  "  auctoritates  eorum  qu 
scribendo  adfuerunt."  In  one  passage  Cicero  cal 
a  S.  C.  which  had  failed,  owing  to  an  intercessie, 
an  auctoritas.5  One  meaning  of  auctoritas,  in  fact, 
is  a  S.  C.  proposed,  but  not  yet  carried ;  and  this 
agrees  with  Livy  "  Si  quis  intcrccdal  sto,  aucior 
it  a  c  se  fore  contciitum."  If  senatus  auctoritas  oc- 
casionally appears  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  sen 
atus  consultum,  it  is  an  improper  use  of  the  word, 
but  one  which  presents  no  difficulty  if  we  consider 
that  the  names  which  denote  a  thing  in  its  tws 
stages  are  apt  to  be  confounded  in  popular  language, 
as  with  us  the  words  bill  and  act.  In  its  general 
and  original  sense,  senatus  auctoritas  is  any  meas- 
ure to  which  a  majority  of  the  senate  has  assented. 
(See  the  note  of  P.  Manutius  on  Cicero.') 

The  proper  enacting  word  in  the  senatus  consul- 
ta is  "censeo,"  but  the  word  "decerno"  was  also 
used  in  ordinary  language  to  express  the  enacting 
of  a  senatus  consultum"  (Senatus  decrevit  ut,  dj-c.9). 
But  a  senatus  consultum,  which  was  a  law  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  called  a  decretum. 
which  was  a  rule  made  by  the  senate  as  to  some 
matter  which  was  strictly  within  its  competence. 
The  words  decretum  and  senatus  consultum  a-e 
often  used  indiscriminately,  and  with  little  precis- 
ion.10   (  Vid.  Dkcketum.) 

The  forms  of  the  senatus  consulta  are  the  best 
evidence  of  their  character.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  principal  senatus  consulta  which  are 
preserved :  the  senatus  consultum  De  Tiburtihus, 
printed  by  Gruter  and  others  ;  the  senatus  consult- 
um De  Bacchanalibus  ;  the  senatus  consultum  in 
the  letter  of  Cicero  already  referred  to  ;u  the  six 
senatus  consulta  about  the  Roman  aqueducts  in 
the  second  book  of  Frontinus,  Dc  Aquwo ICtibUB ; 
the  senatus  consultum  about  the  Aphrodisienses  •," 
I  he  oration  of  Claudius  the  various  senatus  con- 
cilia preserved  in  the  Digest,  which  are  mentioned 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article.  See  also  the 
senatus  consultum  printed  in  Sigonius,  "  De  Anti- 
quo  Jure  I'rocinciarum,"  I.,  288. 

The  following  list  ol  senatus  consulta  contains 
perhaps  all  of  them  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  a  consul  or  other  distinctive  name.  Nu- 


I.  (Cic,  Ep.  id  All,  m.,  1.)— 2.  (Id.  lb-  I.,  IV)  —  3.  (M 
I)it.,  i*.,  li.)  —  4.  (Id.  lb.,  viii.,  8.)  —5.  (Id.  lb  ,  i.,  7  ;— 6.  <i»., 
57.)— 7.  (id  Dif.,  T  ,  2.)— 8.  (Id  lb.,  mi.,  8.)— ».  (id.,  ad  Alt. 

L,  19.)— 10.  (Oall  24.—  Vid.  iEhu«  (.nil...  up.  KriIuiii,  i.  t 

Smiatun  dMNtUO  )  — it.  (Cic,  J'lulipp.,  v.,  13  —  OtlLj  xt  .  II. I 

—12.  (Tn<  it  .  An  i..  in.,  62. — TieJt,  mL  Obarlin.,  u.,  b3i :-  n 
(Id.  lb*  ii..  21  -  I'ju  it..  pd  Ohorlln.,  II.,  non  i 
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me.  ous  senatus  consulta  under  the  Empire  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Latin  writers,  for  which  we  find  no 
distinctive  name,  though  it  is  probable  that  all  of 
them  had  a  title  like  the  'eges,  but  many  of  them 
being  of  little  importance  were  not  much  referred 
to  or  cited,  and  thus  their  names  were  forgotten. 
Tacitus,  for  instance,  often  speaks  of  S.  C.  without 
giving  theii  names,  and  in  some  cases  we  are  able 
to  affix  the  iitles  from  other  authorities.  Many  of 
the  imperial  senatus  consulta  were  merely  amend- 
ments of  leges,  but  they  were  laws  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the'  word. 

Some  of  the  senatus  consulta  of  the  republican 
period  were  laws,  as  already  observed,  but  others 
were  only  determinations  of  the  senate,  which  be- 
came leges  by  being  carried  in  the  comitia.  Such 
S.  C.  were  really  only  auctoritates.  One  instance 
cf  this  kind  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of 
Clodius  for  violating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea. 
A  rogatio  on  the  subject  of  the  trial  was  proposed 
to  the  comitia  e>  senatus  consulto,1  which  is  also 
spoken  of  as  the  auctoritas  of  the  senate,  and  as 
"  quod  ab  senatu  constitutum"  (the  word  of  Gaius, 
L,  4). 

Apronianum,  probably  enacted  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, empowered  all  civitates  which  were  within  the 
Roman  imperium  to  take  a  fideicommissa  hereditas. 
This  senatus  consultum  is  cited  by  Ulpian'  without 
the  name ;  but  it  appears,  from  comparing  Ulpian 
with  the  Digest,3  to  be  the  senatus  consultum  Apro- 
nianum. A  senatus  consultum  also  allowed  civita- 
tes or  municipia,  which  were  legally  considered  as 
universitates,  to  be  appointed  heredes  by  their  li- 
berti  or  libertfe.  Ulpian  speaks  of  this  senatus  con- 
sultum in  the  passage  referred  to,  immediately 
before  he  speaks  of  that  senatus  consultum  which 
we  know  to  be  the  Apronianum,  and  it  appears 
probable  that  the  two  senatus  consulta  were  the 
same,  for  their  objects  were  similar,  and  they  are 
mentioned  together  without  any  indication  of  their 
being  different.  This  last- mentioned  provision  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  Digest4  as  being  contained  in 
a  senatus  consultum  which  was  postei  tor  to  the  Tre- 
bellianum,  but  the  name  is  not  given  in  the  Digest. 
Under  this  provision  a  municipium  could  obtain  the 
bonorum  possessio.  Bachius*  assigns  the  senatus 
consultum  to  the  reign  of  Trajan  ;  but  it  appears  to 
belong  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  to  be  the  same 
senatus  consultum  which  allowed  civitates  to  take  a 
legacy.6 

Articuleianum  gave  the  praises  of  a  province 
jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  fideicommissa  libertas, 
even  when  the  heies  did  not  belong  to  the  province. 
The  heres  could  be  compelled  to  give  the  libertas 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  fideicommissum.  (Vid. 
Manumissio,  p.  61G.7) 

De  Bacchanambus.  This  senatus  consultum, 
which  is  sometimes  called  Marcianum,  was  passed 
•in  the  year  B.C.  186.  The  terms  of  it  are  stated 
generally  by  Livy,8  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
original  senatus  consultum,  which  is  printed  in  the 
edition  of  Livy  by  Drakenborch,  and  in  that  by  J. 
C'lericus,  Amsterdam,  1710.  There  is  a  dissertation 
on  this  senatus  consultum  by  Bynkershoek,9  who 
das  printed  the  senatus  consultum,  and  commented 
upon  it  at  some  length.  The  provisions  of  this 
senatus  consultum  are  stated  generally  under  Dio- 
nysi*.,  p.  366.  There  is  no  ancient  authority,  as  it 
appears,  for  the  name  Marcianum,  which  has  been 
given  to  it  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  consuls  who 
iroposed  it,  and  in  accordance  with  the  usual  titles 
jf  senatus  consultum  in  the  imperial  period. 

1.  (Cic.  ad  At„.,  i.,  14.)— 2.  (Frag.,  tit.  22.)— 3  (36,  tit  1,  s. 
86.) — 4.  (36,  tit.  3.) — 5.  (Historia  Jurisprudentise  Romanae.) — 6. 
(Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  24  )— 7.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  5,  s.  44,  51.)— 8.  (xxxix., 
18.) — 9.  (De  Cul'u  Religionis  Peregrin*  apud  Veteres  Roraa- 
n«,.Op.,  i.,  412  ) 
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Oalvitianum  1     ( Vid.  Julia  et  Papia  P  iPPMt 

Lex,  p.  557.) 

Claudianum,  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Empero. 
Claudius,  reduced  a  free  woman  to  the  condition  of 
a  slave  (ancilla)  if  she  cohabited  with  the  slave  of 
another  person,  after  the  master  had  given  her  no- 
tice that  he  would  not  permit  it.  But  if  a  womais 
who  was  a  Roman  citizen  cohabited  with  a  slavp 
with  the  consent  of  the  slave's  master,  she  might, 
by  agreement  with  the  master,  remain  free,  and  yet 
any  child  born  from  this  cohabitation  would  be  a 
slave ;  for  the  senatus  consultum  made  valid  any 
agreement  between  the  free  woman  and  the  slave's 
master,  and  by  such  agreement  the  woman  was 
relieved  from  the  penalty  of  tbe  senatus  consultum. 
But  Hadrian,  being  moved  thereto  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  hardness  of  the  case  and  the  incongruity 
of  this  rule  of  law  (inelegantia  juris),  restored  the 
old  rule  of  the  jus  gentium,  according  to  which  the 
woman  continuing  free,  was  the  mother  oi  a  free 
child. 

A  difficulty  arose  on  the  interpretation  of  this 
senatus  consultum  for  which  the  words  of  the  law 
had  not  provided.  If  a  woman  who  was  a  Roman 
citizen  was  with  child,  and  became  an  ancilla  pur- 
suant to  the  senatus  consultum  in  consequence  of 
cohabiting  with  a  slave  contrary  to  tbe  master's 
wish,  the  condition  of  the  child  was  a  disputed  mat 
ter:  some  contended  that  if  the  woman  had  become 
pregnant  in  a  legal  marriage,  the  child  was  a  Roman 
citizen  ;  but  if  she  had  become  pregnant  by  illicit 
cohabitation,  the  child  was  the  property  of  the  per- 
son who  had  become  the  master  of  the  mother 
(Vid  Servus,  Roman.) 

There  is  an  apparent  ambiguity  in  a  passage  of 
Gaius,'  in  which  he  says,  "  but  that  rule  of  the 
same  lex  is  still  in  force,  by  which  the  issue  ctf  a 
free  woman  and  another  man's  slave  is  a  slave,  if 
the  mother  knew  that  the  man  with  whom  she  co 
habited  was  a  slave."  The  lex  of  which  he  speaks 
is  the  lex  iElia  Sentia.  The  exception  in  the  sen- 
atus consultum  of  Claudius  applied  to  the  case  of  i 
compact  between  a  free  woman  and  the  master  o/ 
the  slave,  which  compact  implies  that  the  woman 
must  know  the  condition  of  the  slave,  and  there- 
fore, according  to  the  terms  of  the  lex,  the  issue 
would  be  slaves.  But  Gaius  says3  that  under  this 
senatus  consultum  the  woman  might,  by  agreement, 
continue  free,  and  yet  give  birth  to  a  slave  ;  for  the 
senatus  consultum  gave  validity  to  the  compact  be- 
tween the  woman  and  the  master  of  the  slave.  At 
first  sight  it  appears  as  if  the  senatus  consultum  pro- 
duced exactly  the  same  effect  as  the  lex  with  re- 
spect to  the  condition  of  the  child.  But  this  is 
explained  by  referring  to  the  chief  provision  of  the 
senatus  consultum,  which  was,  that  cohabitation  with 
a  slave  "invito  et  denuntiante  domino''1  reduced  the 
woman  to  a  servile  condition,  and  it  was  a  legal 
consequence  of  this  change  of  condition  that  the 
issue  of  her  cohabitation  must  be  a  slave.  The  lex 
^Elia  Sentia  had  already  declared  the  condition  of 
children  born  of  the  union  of  a  free  woman  and  a 
slave  to  be  servile.  The  senatus  consultum  added 
to  the  penalty  of  the  lex  by  making  the  mother  a 
slave  also,  unless  she  cohabited  with  the  consent  of 
the  master,  and  thus  resulted  that  "  inelegantia  ju- 
ris" by  which  a  free  mother  could  escape  the  pen- 
alty of  the  senatus  consultum  by  her  agreement,  and 
yet  her  child  must  be  a  slave  pursuant  to  the  lex 
Hadrian  removed  this  inelegantia  by  declaring  that 
if  the  mother,  notwithstanding  the  cohabitation,  es- 
caped from  the  penalties  of  the  senatus  consultum 
by  virtue  of  her  compact,  the  child  also  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  agreement.    The  senatus 
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consultum  only  reduced  the  cohabiting  woman  to  a 
servile  siale  when  she  cohabited  with  a  man's  slave 
"invito  et  denunlianle  domino:"  if  she  cohabited 
with  him,  knowing  him  to  be  a  slave,  without  the 
knowledge  oi'  the  master,  there  could  be  no  denun- 
tiatio ,  and  thi'  case,  it  appears,  was  not  affected 
by  the  senatus  consultum,  for  Gaius  observes,  as 
above  stated,1  that  'lie  lex  had  still  effect,  and  the  ' 
offspring  of  such  cohabitation  was  a  slave.  The 
fact  of  this  clause  of  the  lex  remaining  in  force 
tfter  the  enacting  of  the  senatus  consultum,  appears 
o  be  an  instance  of  the  strict  interpretation  which 
-he  Romar  jurists  applied  to  positive  enactments  ; 
for  the  senatus  consultum  of  Hadrian,  as  staled  by 
Gaius,  only  applied  to  the  case  of  a  contract  be- 
tween the  master  s  slave  and  the  woman,  and 
therefore  its  terms  did  not  comprehend  a  case  of 
sohabitation  when  there  was  no  compact.  Besides 
this,  if  a  free  woman  cohabited  with  a  man's  slave 
sither  without  the  knowledge  of  the  master  or  with 
his  knowledge,  hut  without  the  "  denuntiatio"  it 
seems  that  this  was  considered  as  if  the  woman 
simply  indulged  in  promiscuous  intercourse  (vulgo 
concepit),  and  the  mother  being  free,  the  child  also 
was  free  by  the  jus  gentium  till  the  lex  attempted 
to  restrain  such  intercourse  by  working  on  the  pa- 
rental affections  of  the  mother,  and  the  senatus  con- 
sultum by  a  direct  penalty  on  herself.  There  was 
a  ''juris  melegantia"  in  a  free  woman  giving  birth 
to  a  slave,  but  this  was  not  regarded  by  Hadrian, 
who  was  struck  by  the  inelegantia  of  a  woman  by 
compact  being  able  to  evade  the  penalty  of  the  sen- 
atus consultum,  while  her  child  was  still  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  the  lex. 

This  senatus  consultum  was  passed  A.D.  52,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  but  the  terms  in  which  he 
expresses  himself  do  not  contain  the  true  meaning 
of  the  senatus  consultum,  and  in  one  respect,  "sin 
consensisset  dominus,  pro  libertis  haberentur,"  they 
differ  materially  from  the  text  of  Gaius,  unless  the 
reading  "  libertis"  should  be  "  libcris."'  It  appears, 
however,  from  a  passage  in  Paulus.*  that  a  woman, 
'i  some  cases  which  are  not  mentioned  by  him,  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  liberta  by  the  senatus 
consultum  ;  a  circumstance  which  confirms  the 
accuracy  of  the  text  of  Tacitus,  but  also  shows  how 
very  imperlectly  he  has  stated  the  senatus  consult- 
um. Suetonius'  attributes  the  senatus  consultum 
to  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  expresses  its  effect 
in  terms  still  more  general  and  incorrect  than  those 
of  Tacitus.  .Such  instances  show  how  little  we  can 
rely  on  the  Roman  historians  for  exact  information 
as  to  legislation. 

It  appears  from  Paulus  that  the  provisions  ol  this 
senatus  consultum  arc  stated  very  imperfectly  even 
by  Gains,  and  that  they  applied  to  a  great  number 
of  cases  of  cohabitation  between  free  women,  wheth- 
er ingenuae  or  libertinae,  and  slaves. 

This  senatus  consultum  was  entirely  repealed  by 
a  constitution  of  Justinian.  Some  writers  refer  the 
weds  "  ea  Irge"*  to  the  senatus  consultum  Claudia- 
num,  And  they  must,  consequently,  refer  the  words 
"  tjusdemlegis"'  also  to  this  senatus  consultum  ;  but 
the  word  "  lex"  in  neither  case  appears  to  refer  to 
the  senatus  consultum,  but  lo  the  lex  ^Elia  Sentia  7 

There  were  several  other  senatus  consulta  Clau- 
diana,  of  which  there  is  a  short  notice  in  Jo  Augus- 
ts Haclni  Historia  JuriaprndenlMB  Romance. 

Dmuiii \num,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  rela- 
ted to  fideicommissa  libertas  ' 

Hadriani  Sk.natub  Con»i;..t».    Numerous  sena- 


1.  (i.,  80  )-2.  (  Vid.  the  no>,\»  o:  Ticitus,  Ann.,  in..  63,  «d. 
Ob*rlin.)— 3.  (S.  It  .  iv.,  tit.  Vl.i — ».  i  /up.,  II.)— 3.  (Cum,  i., 
84.)— B.  (Id.,  i.,  86.)— 7.  (Id.,  I.,  84,  tid,  01,  160.-Ulp  .  Frag., 
til.  xi.— Cod.,  tit.  M. — Putin*,  S.  R.,  ii..  tit.  21.)— 8.  <D;g. 
10.  Ii'.  V  «.  SI  ) 
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tus  consulta  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Had)  an 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  which  is  «.d  led 
Hadrianum.  Many  senatus  consulta  of  this  n  ign 
are  referred  to  by  Gaius  as  "  senatus  consulta  auctori 
Hadria.no  facta"1  of  which  there  is  a  list  in  the  in- 
dex to  Gaius  The  senatus  consulta  made  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  are  enumerated  by  Bachius,  ind 
some  of  them  are  noticed  here  undei  their  prope? 
designations. 

Juncianum,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Coinmodus,  re 
lated  to  fideicommissa  libertas.'  This  senatus  con 
sultum  is  preserved  in  one  of  the  passages  of  the 
Digest  referred  to. 

Jcjnianum,  passed  in  the  tune  of  Doniitian,  in  the 
tenth  consulship  of  Domilian.  mid  in  the  consuls^.p 
of  Ap.  Junius  Sabinus,  A.D.  84,  had  for  its  object 
to  prevent  collusion  between  a  master  and  his  slave, 
by  which  the  slave  should  be  made  to  appear  to  be 
as  a  free  man.  The  person  who  discovered  the  col 
lusion  obtained  the  slave  as  his  property.' 

Laroiani'm,  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  A.D.  42,  gave  to  the  children  of  a 
manumissor,  if  they  were  not  exheredated  by  name, 
a  right  to  the  bona  of  Latini  in  preference  to  extra- 
nei  heredes.*    ( Vid.  Patronus,  p.  746.) 

Liboxianum,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in 
the  consulship  of  T.  Statilius  Taurus  and  L  Scribo- 
nius  Libo,  A.D.  16,  contained  various  provisions, 
one  of  which  was  to  the  effect  that  if  a  man  wrote 
a  will  for  another,  everything  which  he  wrote  in  his 
own  favour  was  void  :  accordingly,  he  could  not 
make  himself  a  tutor,*  nor  heres  or  legatarius.' 
This  senatus  consultum  contained  other  provisions, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  an  extension  of  the  lex 
Cornelia  ile  Falsis.'    (Vid  Falsum.) 

Macedonianum,  enacted  A.D.  46,  provided  that 
any  loan  of  money  to  a  filiusfamilias  could  net  be 
recovered,  even  alter  the  death  of  the  father.  The 
senatus  consultum  took  its  name  from  Macedo,  a 
notorious  usurer,  as  appears  from  the  terms  of  the 
senatus  consultum,  which  is  preserved.9  Theophi- 
lus'  states  incorrectly  that  the  senatus  consultum 
took  its  name  from  a  filiusfamilias.  The  provision 
of  the  senatus  consultum  is  cited  by  Tacitus,10  but  in 
such  terms  as  might  lead  to  ambiguity  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  Suetonius"  attributes  this 
senatus  consultum  to  the  time  of  Vespasian,  but  he 
states  its  provisions  in  less  ambiguous  terms  than 
Tacitus. 

Memmianum.  This  name  is  sometimes  given  tc 
the  senatus  consultum  passed  in  the  time  of  Nero 
the  terms  of  which  are  preserved  by  Tacitus  "  Ni 
simulata  adoptw  in  ulla  parte  munens  pulilici  juvaret. 
ac  ne  usurpandis  quidem  hereditalibus  prodesscl." 
The  object  of  this  senatus  consultum  was  to  prevent 
the  evasion  of  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  ( Vid 
Jul'a  et  Pap.  Pop.  Lex  )  It  is  sometimes  referred 
to  the  consulship  of  C.  Memmius  Regulus  and  Vir- 
ginius  Kufus,  A.D.  63,  but  it  appears  to  belong  to 
the  preceding  year.1* 

Neronianum  de  Legatis.  the  provisions  of  which 
are  stated  in  the  article  LcOATON  14 

Neronianum,  also  called  I'uonianum.  from  being 
enacted  in  the  consulship  of  Nero  and  L.  Calpurni- 
us  Piso,  A.D.  57.  It  contained  various  provisions: 
"  Ut  .11  quit  a  nit  fcYVM  inlerfectus  essct,  ii  quoqut, 
qui  testamenln  mantinu.s.n  sub  codem  Ir.cto  mansissent, 
inter  servos  supphria  prndcrcnt :""  "  Ut  occisa  uxore 
etiam  de  familia  nri  quersti  habeatur,  idnnque  ut  jux- 

I.  (..,  47,  Ac.)— 2.  (Dig.  40  lit.  5,  ».  28,  51.)— 3.  (Dig.  40, 
til.  10.)— 4.  (Gaiun,  in.,  03-71.— Init.,  in.,  til.  7, 1.  4.— Cud.,  Til., 
tit.  0.)— 5.  (Dig.  20,  lit.  2,  •.  29.)— 0.  (Dig.  34,  Ut  8.)-  7.  ( Vid 
al*>  Coll.  l..gg.  M  A  It.,  rill-  7.)-8.  (Dig.  14,  lit.  0.)  -1).  (Par. 
aphr.  Inst.)— 10.  lAiin.,  n.,  13.)  — II  (Vcip.,  II.)— 12.  (Ann. 
it.,  19.)— 13.  (V'irf  Dik-  31.  n.  51.  anil  35,  tit.  I,«.  70.)— 14.  Gai 
os.ii.,  157,  l»H.  212.  2IN,  220,  222.-Ulp..  Fray  XlJv.)  -II  (Ta 
rit.  Ann..  (Hi.,  32  i 
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«  uxor i*  familiam  observi'.ur,  si  vir  dicatur  occisus" 
(Paulus,1  who  gives  in  substance,  also,  the  provision 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  but  adds,  "  Sed  et  hi  torquen- 
tur,  aui  cum  occiso  in  ilinere  fuerunt") :  "  Ut,  si 
poena  obnoxius  servus  venisset,  quandoque  in  eum 
mimadversum  esset,  venditor  pretium  prastaret."" 

Orphitianum  enacted  in  the  time  of  M.  Aure- 
uts'  that  the  legitima  hereditas  of  a  mother  who 
had  not  been  in  manu  might  come  to  her  sons,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  consanguinei  and  other  agnati. 
Tht  name  Orphitianum  is  supplied  by  Paulus*  and 
.he  Digest  ;*  the  enactment  was  made  in  the  con- 
sulship of  V  Rufus  and  C.  Orphitus.6 

Paulus'  speaks  of  rules  relating  to  manumission 
being  included  in  a  senatus  consultum  Orphitianum 
(Vid  Heres.)  This  senatus  consultum  was  made 
id  the  joint  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  and  Commodus., 
(Vid.  Orationes  Principum.) 

Peqasianum  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian, Pegasus  and  Pusio  being  consules  (suffecti?) 
in  the  year  of  the  enactment.'  The  provisions  of 
this  senatus  consultum  are  stated  under  Fideicom- 
missa  and  Legatum.  This  senatus  consultum,  or 
another  of  the  same  name,  modified  a  provision  of 
the  lex  iElia  Sentia  as  to  a  Latinus  becoming  a  Ro- 
manus.10 

Persicianum,  which  may  be  the  correct  form  in- 
stead of  Pernicianum,  was  enacted  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  A.D.  34,  and  was  an  amendment  of  the 
lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaca.11  (Compare  Julia  et 
Pap.  Pop.  Lex.) 

PlSONIANUM.      (Vid.  NERONIA  NUM.) 

Plancianum,  of  uncertain  date,  is  by  some  wri- 
ters assigned  to  the  time  of  Vespasian.  The  lex 
Julia  Papia  et.  Poppaea  apparently  contained  a  pro- 
vision by  which  a  rideicommissum  was  forfeited  to 
the  fiscus  if  a  heres  or  legatarius  engaged  himself 
by  a  written  instrument,  or  any  other  secret  mode, 
to  pay  or  give  the  fideicommissum  to  a  person  who 
was  legally  incapable  of  taking  it."  Such  a  fidei- 
commissum  was  called  taciturn,  and  when  made  in 
the  way  described  was  said  to  be  "in  fraudem  le- 
gis"  designed  to  evade  the  law.  If  it  was  made 
openly  ( pal  am),  this  was  no  fraus  ;  and  though  the 
rideicommissum  might  be  invalid  on  account  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  fideicommissarius  to  take,  the 
penalty  of  the  lex  did  not  apply.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear certain  whether  this  provision  as  to  the  con- 
fiscation was  contained  in  the  original  lex,  or  added 
by  some  subsequent  senatus  consultum.  However 
this  may  be,  the  fiduciarius  still  retained  his  quar- 
ta.  But  a  senatus  consultum  mentioned  by  Utopi- 
an13 enacted  that,  if  a  man  undertook  to  perform  a 
taciturn  fideicommissum,  he  lost  the  quadrans  or 
quarta  (vid.  Fideicommissum),  nor  could  he  claim 
what  was  caducum  under  the  testamenta,  which, 
as  a  general  rule,  he  could  claim  if  he  had  children. 
'Vid.  Legatum,  Bona  Caduca.)  This  senatus  con- 
sultum, it  appears  from  an  extract  in  the  Digest,14 
was  the  Plancianum  or  Plautianum,  for  the  read- 
ing is  doubtful;  and  in  this  passage  it  is  stated 
that  the  fourth,  which  the  fiduciarius  was  not  al- 
lowed to  retain,  was  claimed  for  the  fiscus  by  a  re- 
script of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  penalty  for  the  fraud 
only  applied  to  that  part  of  the  property  to  which 
the  fraud  extended ;  and  if  the  heres  was  heres  in  a 
larger  share  of  the  hereditas  than  the  share  to 
which  the  fraus  extended,  he  had  the  benefit  of  the 
Falcidia  for  that  part  to  which  the  fraus  did  not  ex- 


1.  (S.  R.,  iii.,  tit.  5.)— 2.  (Dig.  29,  tit.  5,  s.  8.)— 3.  (Capit.  in 
ll.)—4.  (S.  R.,iv  ,  tit.  10.)— 5.  (38,  tit.  17.)— 6.  (Inst.,  iii., 
^jt.  4.) — 7.  (iv.,  tit.  14.)— 8.  (Impp.  Anton,  et  Commodi  oratione 
in  senatu  recitata :  Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  xxvi.) — 9.  (Inst.,  ii.,  tit.  23. 

Gams,  ii.,  254,  <fcc.)  —  10.  (Gaius,  i.,  31.)  — 11  (Ulp.,  Frag., 
tit.  xvi.— Si  et.,  Claud.,  23.)— 12.  (Dig.  30,  b.  103;  34,  tit.  9,  s. 
10, 18;  49,  tit.  14,  s.  3.)— 13.  (Frag.,  tit.  xxv.,  g.  17.)— 14.  (35 
at.  2,  s.  59. 
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lend,  which  is  thus  expressed  by  Papinian  :l  •'  Serf* 

major  modus  institutionis  quam  fraudis  fuertt  quod  of 
Falcidiam  attinet,  de  superjluo  quarta  retinebitur." 
The  history  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  tacita 
fideicommissa  is  not  altogether  free  from  some 
doubt. 

Plautianum.    ( Vid.  Plancianum.) 

Rubrianum,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  in  the 
consulship  of  Rubrius  Gallus  and  Q.  Crelius  His 
po,  A.D.  101,  related  to  fideicommissa  libertas.  Its 
terms  are  given  in  the  Digest  :a  "  Si  hi  a  qwbus  'ib- 
ertatcm  prastari  oportet  evocati  a  pratore  adesse  no- 
luissent,  Si  causa,  cognita  praetor  pronuntiasset  liber- 
tatem  his  deberi,  eodem  jure  statum  servari  ac  si  di- 
recto  manumissi  essent."  Compare  Plin.,  Ep.,  iv , 
9,  ad  Ursum,  with  the  passage  in  the  Digest. 

Sabinianum,  of  uncertain  date,  but  apparently  af 
ter  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  It  related  to  the 
rights  of  one  of  three  brothers  who  had  been  adopt  - 
ed to  a  portion  of  the  hereditas  contra  tabulas  tes- 
tamenti.5 

Silanianum,  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  m 
the  consulship  of  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  C.  Ju- 
nius Silanus,  A.D.  10,  contained  various  enact- 
ments. It  gave  freedom  to  a  slave  who  discovered 
the  murderer  of  his  master.  If  a  master  was  mur 
dered,  all  the  slaves  who  were  under  the  roof  at  the 
time,  if  the  murder  was  committed  under  a  roof,  or 
who  were  with  him  in  any  place  at  the  time  of  the 
murder,  were  put  to  the  torture,  and,  if  they  had 
not  done  their  best  to  defend  him,  were  put  tc 
death.  Tacitus*  refers  to  this  provision  of  the  sen- 
atus consultum,  and  he  uses  the  phrase  "vetere  ex 
more."  Lipsius  (note  on  this  passage)  refers  to 
Cicero.4  Servi  impuberes  were  excepted  from  this 
provision  of  the  senatus  consultum.6  The  heres 
who  took  possession  of  the  hereditas  of  a  murdered 
person  before  the  proper  inquiry  was  made,  forfeit- 
ed the  hereditas,  which  fell  to  the  fiscus :  the  rule 
was  the  same  whether,  being  heres  ex  testamento, 
he  opened  the  will  (tabula  tcstamenti)  before  the  in 
quiry  was  made,  or  whether,  being  heres  ab  intesta- 
to,  he  took  possession  of  the  hereditas  (adiit  heredi- 
tatem)  or  obtained  the  bonorum  possessio  ;  he  was 
also  subjected  to  a  heavy  pecuniary  penalty.  A 
senatus  consultum,  passed  in  the  consulship  of  Tau- 
rus and  Lepidus,  A.D.  11,  enacted  that  the  penalty 
for  opening  the  will  of  a  murdered  person  could  not 
be  inflicted  aftpr  five  years,  except  it  was  a  case 
of  parricide,  to  which  this  temporis  praescriptio  did 
not  apply.7 

Tektullianum  is  stated  in  the  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian8 to  have  been  enacted  in  the  time  of  Hadri- 
an, in  the  consulship  of  Tertullus  and  Sacerdos ; 
but  some  critics,  notwithstanding  this,  would  refei 
it  to  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  This  senatus  con- 
sultum empowered  a  mother,  whether  ingenua  01 
libertina,  to  take  the  legitima  hereditas  of  an  intes- 
tate son  ;  the  ingenua,  if  she  was  or  had  been  the 
mother  of  three  children  ;  the  libertina,  if  she  was 
or  had  been  the  mother  of  four  children.  They 
could  also  take,  though  they  neither  were  nor  had 
been  mothers,  if  they  had  obtained  the  jus  liberorum 
by  imperial  favour.  Several  persons,  however, 
took  precedence  of  the  mother :  the  sui  heredes  of 
the  son,  those  who  were  called  to  the  bonorum  pos 
sessio  as  sui  heredes,  the  father,  and  the  frater  con 
sanguineus.  If  there  was  a  soror  consanguinea, 
she  shared  with  her  mother.  The  senatus  consult- 
um Orphitianum  gave  the  children  a  claim  to  the 
hereditas  of  the  mother." 


1.  (Dig  34,  tit.  9,».  11.)— 2.  (40,  tit.  5,  s.26.)— 3.  (Cod.,  Tin., 
tit.  48,  s.  10.— Inst.,  iii.,  tit.  1.)— 4.  (Ann.,  xiv.,42.)— 5.  (Ep.  Ml 
Div  iv  12.)— 6.  (Dig.  29,  tit.  5,  8.  14.)— 7.  (Paulus.  S.  R.,  iii. 
tit  5.  — Dig.  29,  tit.  5.  — Cod.,  vi.,  tit.  35.)  —  8.  (iii  vit.  3.)— « 
(Flp.,  Frae.,  tit.  xxvi.— Paulus,  S  R..iv.,tit.  9.— Diir  38.  tit  1» 


SEPTIMONTIUM. 


SEKIOUM. 


Thebeli.ia.vum,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Nero,  in 
the  consulship  of  L.  Annaeus  Seneca  and  Treheilius 
Maximus.  A.D.  62,  related  to  fideicommissas  hered- 
itates.1    ( Vid.  Fidbicommissum.) 

Torpilianum,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Nero,  in  the 
consulship  of  Casonius  Pa.tus  and  PetroniusTurpil- 
lianus,  A.D.  61,  was  against  praevarieatio  or  the  col- 
lusive desisting  from  prosecuting  a  criminal  charge. 
The  occasion  of  this  senatus  consultum,  and  the 
U  rms  of  it,  are  stated  by  Tacitus  "  Qui  talem  ope- 
rant emptitussct,  tendidissctve,  yerinde  poena  lenerctur 
ac  publico  jud/cio  calumnioe  condemnaretur."  The 
definition  of  a  prasvaricator  is  given  in  the  Digest.' 

Vkllewnum  rendered  void  all  intercessiones  by 
women,  whether  they  were  on  behalf  of  males  or 
females.  This  senatus  consultum  was  enacted  in 
the  consulship  of  Marcus  Silanus  and  Velleius  Tu- 
tor, as  appears  from  the  preamble  of  the  senatus 
consultum. 4  and  it  appears  most  probably  to  have 
been  passed  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  from  the 
words  of  Ulpian  in  his  comment  upon  it.  In  the 
article  Intekcessio,  where  this  senatus  consultum 
is  mentioned,  A.D.  10  seems  to  be  a  misprint  for 
A.D.  19.  The  name  of  Velleius  Tutor  does  not 
occur  in  the  Fasti  Consulares,  and  he  may  be  a  con- 
sul suffectus.  The  name  of  M.  Silanus  occurs  as 
consul  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  the  colleague 
of  Valerius  Asiaticus,  A.D.  46. 4  (Vid.  Interces- 
•io.)  In  the  year  A.D.  19,  according  to  the  Fasti,  a 
M.  Silanus  was  also  consul ;  his  colleague,  accord- 
ing to  the  Fasti,  was  L.  Norbanus  Balbus,  and  this 
agrees  with  Tacitus.' 

Vitkasianum  is  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian, but  the  time  is  very  uncertain.  It  related  to 
fideicoinmissa  libertas.'' 

Volc81andm,  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  in  the 
consulship  of  Q.  Volusius  Saturninus  and  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  A.D.  56.  It  contained  a  provision 
against  pulling  down  a  domus  or  villa  for  the  sake 
of  profit  :  but  the  object  of  this  law  seems  rather 
obscure  it  is  referred  to  without  the  name  being 
given  in  the  Digest  *  Tacitus'  mentions  a  sena- 
tus consultum  in  this  consulship  which  limited  the 
power  of  the  a/diles  :  "  Quantum  curulcs,  quantum 
vlebeii  pngnoris  caperent,  vcl  poena  irrogarcnty  A 
senatus  consultum  Volusianum  (if  the  name  is 
right)  enacted  that  persons  should  be  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  the  lex  Julia  de  vi  Privata,  who  joined 
in  the  suit  of  another  person  with  the  bargain  that 
they  should  share  whatever  was  acquired  by  the 
condemnation0 

BENIO  RES.    (Vid.  Comitu,  p.  296.) 

SEPTEMBER.    (  Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

SEPTEMVI1U  EPULO'NES.  ( Vid.  Epulones.) 

SEPTIMO  NTIUM,  a  Roman  festival  which  was 
.ield  111  the  month  of  December.  It  lasted  only  for 
one  day  (dies  Seplimoniium,  dies  Scptimnntialis). 
According  to  Festus,"  the  festival  was  the  same  as 
the  Agonalia  ;  but  Scaliger,  in  his  note  on  this  pas- 
sage, has  shown  from  Varro"aiid  from  Tertulhan" 
that  the  Septiiuontium  must  have  been  held  on  one 
of  the  last  days  of  December,  whereas  the  Agonalia 
look  place  on  the  tenth  of  this  month.  The  day  of 
the  Septimonlium  was  a  dies  feriatus  for  the  Mon- 
tam,  <>r  the  inhabitants  of  the  seven  ancient  hills,  or, 
rail i'-  ,  districts  of  Rome,  who  offered  on  this  day 
sacrifices  to  the  gods  in  their  respective  districts 
These  sacra  (sarra  pro  mtmuhus1*)  were,  like  the 
Paganal  a  not  sacra  pubhea,  but  privata."  (Com- 


I.  (Cniu».  11.,  251,253.— Dig.  38,  lit.  I.— Paulua,  S.  R.,  iv.,  lit. 
I.) — 3.  (Ann.,  iiv.i  14.)— 3.  (48,  lit  10,  a.  I  :  ml  Senalua  Cun- 

■altum  rurpilianwn.)  — 4.  (Dik.  IA.  tit.  I.)— 5.  Ill       I.'mi„  ll.. 

J7.)— 8.  (Ann.,  ii.,  i'J  )-7.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  5,  •.  JO.J-8.  (IS.  tit.  I. 
1.52:  Senatui  cenauit,  Ac.)— 9.  (Ann.,  mi.,  28.)— 10.  ( Dm.  44, 
tit.  7,  i.  6.)—  II.  (m.i.  Septimontium.)— 12.  (De  Ling.  I.at..  v.. 
p.  58,  ad.  Bip.)— 13.  (Da  Idolol.,  10.)— 14.  (Peat.,  a.  t.  PabUSS 
aarra.) — 15  (Varm,  I.  o.) 


pare  Sacra.)  Tfc  ;y  were  believed  tc  nav,-  neen  in 
stituted  to  commemorate  the  enclosure  of  the  sev 
en  hills  of  Rome  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  anc 
must  certainly  be  referred  to  a  time  when  the  Cap 
itoline,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal  were  not  yet  inco» 
porated  with  Rome.1 

SEPTUM.    [Vid.  Comiti.  p  297.) 

SEPTUNX.    (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

SEPT'LCRUM     (Vid.  Funds,  p.  461.) 

SERA.    (Vid.  Janua,  p.  526  ) 

SE'RICUM  (XvpiKiv),  Silk,  also  called  bombyet- 
num.  The  first  ancient  author  who  affonia  any 
evidence  respecting  the  use  of  silk  is  Aristotle." 
After  a  description,  partially  correct,  of  the  meta- 
morphoses of  the  silkworm  (bombyx3\  he  intimates 
that  the  produce  of  the  cocoons  was  wound  upon 
bobbins  by  women  for  the  purpose  of  being  woven, 
and  that  Pamphile,  daughter  of  Plates,  was  said  to 
have  first  woven  silk  in  Cos.  This  statement  au- 
thorizes the  conclusion  that  raw  silk  was  brought 
from  the  interior  of  Asia  and  manufactured  in  Cos 
as  early  as  the  fourth  century  B.C.  From  this  isl 
and  it  appears  that  the  Roman  ladies  obtained  theii 
most  splendid  garments  (rid.  Coa  Vbstis),  so  that 
the  later  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  Tibullus,*  Pro- 
pertiusy*  Horace,'  and  Ovid,'  adorn  their  verses 
with  allusions  to  these  elegant  textures,  which 
were  remarkably  thin,  sometimes  of  a  fino  purple 
dye,"  and  variegated  with  transverse  stripes  of 
gold.'  About  this  time  the  Parthian  conquests 
opened  a  way  for  the  transport  into  Italy  oi  all  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  Central  Asia,  which 
was  the  supposed  territory  of  the  Seres.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  silken  flags  attached  to  the  gill 
standards  of  the  Parthians  in  the  battle  fought  in 
54  B  C  ,10  must  have  been  a  very  striking  sight  for 
the  army  of  Crassus.  The  inquiries  of  the  Romans 
respecting  the  nature  of  this  beautiful  manufacture 
led  to  a  very  general  opinion  that  silk  in  its  natural 
state  was  a  thin  fleece  found  on  trees.11  An  author, 
nearly  contemporary  with  those  of  the  Augustan 
age  already  quoted,1'  celebrated  not  only  the  ex- 
treme fineness  and  the  high  value,  but  also  the 
flowered  texture  of  these  productions.  The  cir- 
cumstances now  stated  sufficiently  account  for  the 
fact,  that  after  the  Augustan  age  we  find  no  far- 
ther mention  of  Coan,  but  only  of  Srrie  webs.  The 
rage  for  the  latter  increased  more  and  more.  Even 
men  aspired  to  be  adorned  with  silk,  and  hence  the 
senate,  early  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  enacted  "  /V« 
vestis  Scrira  nros  fadarct."13 

In  the  succeeding  reigns  we  find  the  most  vigor- 
ous measures  adopted  by  those  emperors  who  were 
characterized  by  se"erily  of  manners,  to  restrict  the 
use  of  silk,  while  Caligula  and  others,  notorious  foi 
luxury  and  excess,  not  only  encouraged  it  in  the 
female  sex,  hut  delighted  to  display  it  in  public  on 
their  own  persons."  Sha  vis  and  scarfs  interwo 
ven  with  gold,  and  brought  from  the  remotest  East, 
were  accumulated  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  empress 
during  successive  reigns,"  until,  in  the  year  176, 
Antoninus  the  philosopher,  in  consequence  of  the 
exhausted  state  of  his  treasury,  sold  them  by  public 
auction  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  with  the  rest  of  the 
imperial  ornaments."  At  this  periotl  we  find  that 
the  silken  texture,  besides  being  mixed  with  gold 


1.  (Compare  Columella,  10.  —  Suet.,  D  nut.,  4.  —  Plut. 
(jum.  Rum.,  88.— Nielmhr,  Hiat,  of  It. .me,  L,  p.  380,  Ac.)— 1 
(II.  A.,t.,  10.)— 3.  (Martial,  v. n. .33.)-  4.  (u.,4  ,-J.  (i.,2  ;  n„  1 
iv.,  2  ;  it.,  5.)— 8.  (Cairo.,  iv.,  13,  13.-  Sut.,  L  2.  101.)— 7.  (Art 
Amnt..  ii.,  298)  —  8.  (llor  ,  II.  oc  )  —  9.  (Tibull.,  H.,  6  .  —  10 
(Floras,  in..  II.)— II.  (Vug.,  Gmif.,  ii.,  121.— Pettun  ,  19.- 
Senrca,  llippol-  388.  -  Fe.tua  Avienua,  935.  —  S.I.  Ilal.,  Pun 
vi.,  4  ;  »iv.,  BM  itii.,  598.)— 12.  (Dionya  Peneg.,  755.)  —  IS 
(Toe.,  Ann.,  n  ,  33.— Dion  Can.,  Ivn.,  15.-  Bald,,  •  •  IV/piK, 
—14.  (Suetor  .  <  »:.,52  -Dion  Caw.,  In.,  12.  —  V,d.  alio  .'t> 
»«,>h..  B.  J.,  t.  .  5,  v  4.)—  IS.  (Martial,  sL,  B.)  -18.  (Captl  o 
vita,  17.) 
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Xpve-maoros,  xpmn^<t>vc),  was  adorned  with  em- 
jroidery,  this  part  of  the  work  being  executed  ei- 
ther in  Egypt  or  Asia  Minor  (Nilotis,  Maonia,  acus1). 
The  Christian  authors,  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus* 
and  Tertullian3  downward,  discourage  or  condemn 
the  use  of  silk.  Plutarch  also  dissuades  the  virtu- 
ous and  prudent  wife  from  wearing  it,4  although  it 
is  probable  that  ribands  fir  dressing  the  hair5  were 
not  uncommon,  since  thesn  goods  (Serial)  were  pro- 
curable in  the  vicus  Tuscus  at  Rome.6  Silk  thread 
"vas  also  imported  and  used  for  various  purposes.7 

Although  Commodus  in  some  degree  replenished 
the  palace  with  valuable  and  curious  effects,  inclu- 
ding those  of  silk,8  this  article  soon  afterward  again 
became  very  rare,  so  that  few  writers  of  the  third 
century  make  mention  of  it.  When  finely  manu- 
factured, it  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold,  on  which  ac- 
count Aurelian  would  not  allow  his  empress  to 
have  even  a  single  shawl  of  purple  silk  (pallio  blal- 
teo  Serico9).  The  use  of  silk  with  a  warp  of  linen 
or  wool,  called  tramoserica  and  subserica,  as  distin- 
guished from  holoserica,  was  permitted  under  many 
restrictions.  About  the  end,  however,  of  the  third 
centuiy,  silk,  especially  when  woven  with  a  warp 
of  interior  value,  began  to  be  much  more  generally 
worn  both  by  men  and  women  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that,  in  order  to  confine  the  enjoyment 
of  this  luxury  more  entirely  to  the  imperial  family 
and  court,  private  persons  were  forbidden  to  engage 
in  the  manufacture,  and  gold  and  silken  borders 
(paragauda)  were  allowed  to  be  made  only  in  the 
imperial  gynascea.    (Vid.  Paragauda.) 

The  production  of  raw  silk  (fiera^a)  in  Europe  was 
first  attempted  under  Justinian,  A.D.  530.  The 
eggs  of  the  silkworm  were  conveyed  to  Byzantium 
m  the  hollow  stem  of  a  plant  from  "  Serinda,"  which 
vas  probably  Khotan  in  Little  Bucharia,  by  some 
nonks,  who  had  learned  the  method  of  hatching  and 
earing  them.  The  worms  were  fed  with  the  leaf 
ofthe  black  or  common  mulberry  (avud/itvog10).  The 
sultivation  both  of  this  species  and  of  the  white 
mulberry,  the  breeding  of  silkworms,  and  the  man- 
ufactare  of  their  produce,  having  been  long  confined 
to  Greece,  were  at  length,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
transported  i.ito  Sicily,  and  thence  extended  over 
the  south  of  Europe.11  The  progress  of  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry  was,  however,  greatly  im- 
peded even  in  Greece,  both  by  sumptuary  laws  re- 
stricting the  use  of  silk  except  in  the  church  service, 
or  in  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  court,  and  also 
by  fines  and  prohibitions  against  private  silkmills, 
and  by  other  attempts  to  regulate  the  price  both  of 
the  raw  and  manufactured  article.  It  was  at  one 
time  determined  that  the  business  should  be  carried 
on  solely  by  the  imperial  treasurer.  Peter  Barsames 
held  the  office,  and  conducted  himself  in  the  most 
oppressive  manner,  so  that  the  silk-trade  was  ruined 
both  in  Byzantium  and  at  Tyre  and  Berytus,  while 
Justinian,  the  Empress  Theodora,  and  their  treasu- 
rer, amassed  great  wealth  by  the  monopoly.12  The 
silks  woven  in  Europe  previously  to  the  thirteenth 
century  were  in  general  plain  in  their  pattern. 
Many  of  those  produced  by  the  industry  and  taste 
of  the  Seres,  i.  e.,  the  silk  manufacturers  of  the  in- 
terior of  Asia,  were  highly  elaborate,  and  appear  to 
have  been  very  similar  in  their  patterns  and  style 
of  ornament  to  the  Persian  shawls  of  modern  times. 

♦SERPENS.    (Vid.  Aspis,  Draco,  Seps,  &c.) 


1.  (Lucan,  x.,  141.  —  Seneca,  Here.  (Et.,  664.)  —  2.  (Pcedag., 
n.,  10.)— 3.  (De  Pallio,  4.)— 4.  (Conj.  Praen.,  p.  550,  vol.  vi.,  ed. 
Reiske.)— 5.  (Martial,  xiv.,  24.)— 6.  (xi.,  27.)  —  7.  (Galen,  Tltpl 
sn&yv.,  p.  533,  vol.  vi.,  ed.  Chartier.)  — 8.  (Capitol.,  Pertin.,  8.) 
—  9,  (Vopisc.,  Aurel.,  45.)  —  10.  (Procop.,  B.  Goth.,  iv.,  17.  — 
Glyuas,  Ann.,  iv.,  p.  209.  —  Zonar.,  Ann.,  xiv.,  p.  69,  ed.  Da 
Cange.  —  Phot.,  Bibl.,  p.  80,  ed.  Roth.)  — 11.  (Otto  Frisingen, 
Hist.  Imp.  Freder.,  i.,  33.— Man.  Comnenm,  ii.,  8  )— 12.  (Pro- 
>op  ,  Hist  Areau  ,  25.) 
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j     *SERPYLLUM.    {Vid.  Herpvllus, 

SERRA,  dim.  SERRULA  (npiuv),  a  Saw.  Tt  wa 
made  of  iron  (ferrea,1  de  ferro  lamina").  The  form 
of  the  larger  saw  used  for  cutting  timber  is  seen  in 
the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  a  minia- 
ture in  the  celebrated  Dioscorides  written  at  the  oe- 
ginning  of  the  sixth  century.3    It  is  of  the  lead 


which  we  call  the  frame-saw,  because  it  is  fixed  in 
a  rectangular  frame.  It  was  held  by  a  workman 
(serrarius*)  at  each  end.  The  line  (vid  Linea)  was 
used  to  mark  the  timber  in  order  to  guide  the  saw;6 
and  its  movement  was  facilitated  by  driving  wedges 
with  a  hammer  between  the  planks  (tenues  tabula) 
or  rafters  (trabes).6  A  similar  representation  of  the 
use  of  the  frame-saw  is  given  in  a  painting  found  at 
Herculaneum,  the  operators  being  winged  genii,  as 
in  this  woodcut ;'  but  in  a  bas-relief  published  by 
Micali,8  the  two  sawyers  wear  tunics  girt  round  the 
waist  like  that  of  the  shipbuilder  in  the  woodcut  at 
p.  112.  The  woodcut  here  introduced  also  shows 
the  blade  of  the  saw  detached  from  its  frame,  with 
a  ring  at  each  end  for  fixing  it  in  the  frame,  and  ex- 
hibited on  a  funereal  monument  published  by  Gruter. 
On  each  side  of  the  last-mentioned  figure  is  repre- 
sented a  hand- saw  adapted  to  be  used  by  a  single 
person.  That  on  the  left  is  from  the  same  funereal 
monument  as  the  blade  of  the  frame-saw  :  that  on 
the  right  is  the  figure  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  saw 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  These  saws 
(serrula  manubriatce)  were  used  to  divide  the  small- 
er objects.  Some  of  them,  called  lupi,  had  a  partic- 
ular shape,  by  which  they  were  adapted  for  ampu- 
tating the  branches  of  trees.' 

St.  Jerome10  seems  clearly  to  allude  to  the  circu- 
lar saw,  which  was  probably  used,  as  at  present,  in 
cutting  veneers  (lamina  pratenues11).  We  have  also 
intimations  of  the  use  of  the  centre-bit,  and  we  find 
that  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero"  it  was  employed  by 
thieves. 

Pliny13  mentions  the  use  of  the  saw  in  the  ancient 
Belgium  for  cutting  white  building  stone :  some  of 
the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  rocks  are  still  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  both  in  that  part  of  the  Continent 
and  in  the  south  of  England.  In  this  case  Pliny 
must  be  understood  to  speak  of  a  proper  or  toothed 
saw.  The  saw  without  teeth  was  then  used,  just 
as  it  is  now,  by  the  workers  in  marble,  and  the 
place  of  teeth  was  supplied,  according  to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  stone,  either  by  emery,  or  by  various 
kinds  of  sand  of  inferior  hardness.1*  In  this  mannei 
the  ancient  artificers  were  able  to  cut  slabs  of  the 
hardest  rocks,  which,  consequently,  were  adapted 
to  receive  the  highest  polish,  such  as  granite,  por- 


1.  (Non.  Mare.,  p.  223,  ed.  Merceri.)  —  2.  (Isid.,  Orig.,  xix., 
19.  —  Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  143.)  — 3.  (Montfaucon,  Pal.  Gnec  ,  p 
203.J—4.  (Sen.,  Epist.,  57.)— 5.  (Id.  ib.,  90.)— 6.  (Corippus,  Dt 
Laud.  Just.,  iv.,  45-48.)— 7.  (Ant.  d'Ercol.,  t.  1,  tav.  34.)  —  8 
(Ital.  av.  il  dom.  dei  Rom.,  tav.  49.)— 9.  (Pallad.,  De  Re  Rusf 
i.,  43.)— 10.  (in  Is.,  xxviii.,  27.)—  11  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  43,  a 
84.)— 12.  (Pro  Cluent.,  64.)— 13  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  22,  r  44  )— II 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  6,  i.  9. 


SERTA. 


SERVITUTES. 


pnyry,  lapis-laiuh,  and  amethyst.  ( Vul.  Mola,  Pa- 
■us.) 

The  saw  is  an  instrument  of  high  antiquity,  its 
invention  being  attributed  either  to  Daedalus'  or  to 
his  nephew  Perdix'  (rnd.  Circinos),  also  called  Ta- 
los,  who,  having  found  the  jaw  of  a  serpent,  and  di- 
vided a  piece  of  wood  with  it,  was  led  to  imitate  the 
teeth  in  iron.*  In  a  bas-relief  published  hy  Winck- 
eltnann,*  Daedalur  is  represented  holding  a  saw  ap-  ' 
proaching  very  closely  in  form  to  the  Egyptian  *aw 
above  delineated. 

SERTA,  used  only  in  the  plural  (orifiua,  areaanu- 
i*a),  a  Festoon  or  Garland. 

The  art  of  weaving  wreaths  (vid.  Corona),  gar- 
lands, and  festoons,  employed  a  distinct  class  of  per- 
sons (cvronam  and  coronana,  oTcoavnir/.oKOt'  or 
oTc<pavoTr\6Koi  ),  who  endeavoured  to  combine  all 
the  most  beautiful  variety  of  leaves,  of  flowers,  and 
of  fruits,  so  as  to  blend  their  forms,  colours,  and 
scents4  in  the  most  agreeable  manner.  The  annex- 
ed woodcut,  taken  from  a  sarcophagus  at  Rome,' 
shows  a  festoon  adapted  to  be  suspended  by  means 
of  the  fillets  at  both  ends.  Its  extremities  are  skil- 
fully encased  in  acanthus-leaves  :  its  body  consists 


.ipparentiy  of  laurel  or  bay.  together  with  a  profusion 
of  fruits,  such  as  apples  pears,  pomegranates,  bunch- 
es of  grapes,  and  fir-cones.  At  Athens  there  was  a 
market,  called  are^avoir'knKiov,  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  this  class  of  productions,  the  work  being 
principally  performed  by  women  and  girls  8 

When  a  priest  was  preparing  a  sacrifice,  he  often 
appeared  with  a  festoon  intended  to  be  placed  on 
the  door  of  the  temple  (fexta  fronde,'  variis  strtis1'), 
on  the  front  of  the  altar"  (vid.  Ara,  p.  77,  78),  or 
upon  the  head  of  the  victim.  Thus,  in  the  Iliad," 
Chryses,  besides  the  gilded  sceptre  which  denoted 
his  office  and  authority  (vid  Sckptkum),  carries  ;i 


I  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  4fl  —  Son.,  E(r.rt.,  90.)— «.  (Iljjnn.,  Pab., 
«7 1  —  OtU,  Mi-t.,  vni  .  24<l.)-3.  (Diod.  Sic,  it.,  78.— Ap»ll<Ml., 
ill.,  IS.)— 4.  (Moi,.  Iq«1.,  ii.,  fl(f.  94.)— 4.  (Thnophr.,  H.  P.. 
t,  0  l.-Plm.,  II  N  .  m  ,  2,  i.  3.)  -  8.  (Vir*.,  Co™.  14,  »4.)- 
I.  ( M  til  in,  Oal  Myth.,  it.,  100.)  — 8.  (Arufcinh.,  Thr«m.,  45J.) 
—9.  (Vinj.,  JSu.,  ii.,  249.)— 10.  (Id.  in  ,       202.-Ja».,  in..  84. 

I.aoan,  □.,  154.)—]  1 .  (Virf.,  JF.a.,  i.,  417  1— 12.  (i.,  14,  28.) 


garland  in  honour  of  Apollo,  which  was  [robablj 
wound  about  the  sceptre.1  The  act  here  described 
is  seen  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  i.i  taken  from 
a  bas  relief  in  the  collection  of  antiques  at  Ince- 
Blundell,  and  represents  a  priestess  carrying  in  her 
two  hands  a  festoon  to  suspend  upon  the  circula' 
temple  which  is  seen  in  the  distance.  As  the  fes- 
toons remained  on  the  temples  long  after  tre:r  fresh- 
ness had  departed,  they  became  very  combustible 
The  Temple  of  Juno  at  Argos  was  destroyed  in 
consequence  of  their  being  set  on  fire.'-1  The  gar- 
lands on  funereal  monuments  hung  there  for  a  year, 
and  were  then  renewed.'  The  funeral  pile  was 
also  decorated  in  a  similar  manner,  but  with  an  ap- 
propriate choice  of  plants  and  flowers.'  (  Vid.  Forres, 
p  458,  460  ) 

Festoons  were  placed  upon  the  doorposts  of  pri- 
vate houses  in  token  of.  joy  and  affection*  Kvid. 
Janim,  p.  527),  more  especially  on  occasion  of  a 
wedding.*  They  were  hung  about  a  palace  in  com- 
pliment to  the  wealthy  possessor  (inscrtabo  coronis 
atria"1),  and  on  occasions  of  general  rejoicing ;  the 
streets  of  a  city  were  sometimes  enlivened  with 
these  splendid  and  tasteful  decorations  8 

The  smaller  garlands  or  crowns,  which  were 
worn  hy  persons  on  the  head  or  round  the  neck, 
are  sometimes  called  serta*  The  fashion  of  wear- 
ing such  garlands  suspended  from  the  neck  was 
adopted  by  the  early  Christians.10 

SERVILIA  LEX.  (Vul.  Lex,  p  586.) 
SERVLVNA  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Pionus.  p.  776.) 
SE'RVITUS  {Vid.  Servus,  Roman.) 
SERVITL'TES  are  considered  by  the  Roman 
law  as  parts  of  ownership,  which  are  opposed  to 
ownership  as  the  totality  of  all  those  rights  wh.i3n 
are  included  in  the  term  ownership.  The  owner  of 
a  thing  can  use  it  in  all  ways  consistent  with  hi 
ownership,  and  he  can  prevent  others  from  using  i 
in  any  way  that  is  inconsistent  with  his  full  enjey 
meat  of  it  as  owner.  If  the  owner's  power  over 
the  thing  is  limited  either  way,  that  is,  if  his  enjoy 
ment  of  it  is  subject  to  the  condition  of  not  doing 
certain  acts  in  order  that  some  other  person  may 
have  the  benefit  of  such  forbearance,  or  to  the  con- 
dition of  allowing  others  to  do  certain  acts,  whict 
limit  his  complete  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  the  thing  ii 
said  "  sernre,"  to  be  subject  to  a  "  servitus."  Henve 
when  a  thing  was  sold  as  "optima,  maxima,"  thii 
was  legally  understood  to  mean  that  it  was  war 
I  ranted  free  from  servitutes.11  Servitutes  are  alsi 
expressed  by  the  terms  "jura"  and  "jura  in  re,' 
and  these  terms  are  opposed  to  dominium  or  com- 
plete ownership.  He  who  exercises  a  servitus, 
therefore,  has  not  the  animus  domini,  not  even  i» 
the  case  of  ususfructus,  for  the  ususfructuarius  u 
never  recognised  as  owner  in  the  Roman  law.  Thi 
technical  word  for  ownership,  when  the  ususfructvn 
is  deducted  from  it,  ia  proprietas. 

A  man  can  only  have  a  right  to  a  servitus  in  an 
other  person's  property  :  the  notion  of  the  term  has 
no  direct  relation  to  his  own  property.  Also,  a  ser- 
vitus can  only  be  in  a  corporeal  thing.  Viewed 
with  respect  to  the  owner  of  the  thing,  a  servitus 
either  consists  in  his  being  restrained  from  doing 
certain  acts  to  his  property,  wnich  otherwise  he 
might  do  (nervitux  i/ua:  in  noA  fLciendo  COtuiitit ;  Sc 
ntus  nrgativa),  or  it  consists  in  his  being  bound  tc 
allow  some  other  person  vo  do  something  to  Ihe 
properly,  which  such  yioson  might  otherwise  be 
prevented  from  doing  (tervitus  qua  in  ptUiendo  eon- 

I.  ( V\d.  alio  AhCiph  .  Av.,  894.— Pai,  948.— Callim.,  Ilrron 
in  Vat..  45  )— 2.  Th  tSTd-  nr..  133,  v  2.  —  PsM  ,  n.,  17.  ,  7.)- 
3.  (TiMU  ii..  4.  4Bj  7,  32  —  Propnrt.,  in.,  10,  23.)— 4.  (Vinr. 
JF.n.,  it.,  40*  i— I.  (Til.iill  .  i.,  2,  14.)— fl.  (Lncan,  Q-  344.)— 7 
(Pnulnnt.  i.iSjmm.,  n..72fl.)-8.  (Mart.,  ti  ,79,8.)— 9.  (Ti.-ulL 
j.,7.19)— 10.  (Mm.  FpIii,  38  .)— 11.  (Dir.  40,  lit.  If,..  90,  IM 
-  -(  ••fc.paia  Cic,  Do  Ltr.  Agr.,  m,  9.) 
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nttu  Servitus  iffi.rmo.tiva)  A  servitus  never  con- 
sists in  the  owner  of  the  servient  property  being 
obliged  to  do  any  act  to  his  property,  though  he 
may  be  obliged  to  do  acts  which  are  necessary  to- 
wards the  enjoyment  of  the  servitus.1 

There  were  two  classes  of  servitutes.  Either 
they  had  for  their  subject  a  definite  person,  who 
could  exercise  the  right,  in  which  case  they  were 
called  personal,  personarum  ;  or  they  had  for  their 
subject  another  piece  of  property,  or  a  nouse,  or 
land,  and  the  person  who  exercised  the  servitus  ex- 
ercised it  in  respect  of  his  right  to  the  house  or 
land  which  was  its  subject.  Servitutes  of  the  latter 
kind  were  called  praedial,  servitutes  preediorum  or 
rerum,  or  jura  praediorum  ;s  and  with  reference  to 
their  special  kinds,  jura  aquarum,  &c.8 

The  exercise  of  personal  servitutes,  of  which 
asus  and  ususfructus  were  the  principal,  was  al- 
ways connected  with  the  natural  possession  of  the 
thing,  and,  consequently,  the  quasi  possessio  of 
such  servitutes  had  a  close  resemblance  to  posses- 
sio.  (Vid.  PossEssio.)  Servitutes  01  this  class 
consisted  solely  "  in  patiendo." 

Praedial  servitutes  consisted  both  in  ''paiiendo" 
and  "in  non  faciendo.'"  Those  which  consisted  in 
"  patiendo'''  were  either  acts  which  a  person  might 
do,  by  virtue  of  his  right,  upon  the  property  of  an- 
other, as  the  jus  itineris,  <Src ,  or  they  were  acts 
which  he  could  do  to  or  upon  the  property  of  anoth- 
er, by  virtue  of  possessing  another  piece  of  proper- 
ty, as  the  jus  tigni  immittendi.  Those  which  con- 
sisted "  in  non  faciendo"  were  acts  which,  as  the 
possessor  of  a  piece  of  property,  he  could  require 
the  owner  of  another  piece  of  property  not  to  do, 
but  which,  except  for  the  servitus,  the  owner  might 
do 

Personal  servitutes  were  Usus,  Ususfructus, 
babitatio,  and  operae  servorum  et  animalium. 

Habitatio,  or  the  right  of  living  in  another  per- 
son's house,  resembled  the  ususfructus  or  usus 
edium.  But  it  was  not  lost,  as  ususfructus  and 
usus  were,  by  capitis  diminutio  or  neglect  to  exer- 
cise the  right.  Also,  it  consisted  in  the  right  to  in- 
habit some  definite  part  of  a  house  only,  and  not 
the  whole  ;  the  habitatio  could  be  sold  or  let.  If 
it  was  a  donatio  inter  vivos,  it  could  be  set  aside  by 
the  heredes  of  the  giver.4 

Operae  servorum  et  animalium  consisted  in  a  man 
having  a  right  to  the  use  and  services  of  another 
person's  slave  or  beast,  so  long  as  the  slave  or  beast 
lived.  The  servitus  continued  after  the  death  of 
the  person  entitled  to  it,  and  was  not  lost  by  a  capi- 
tis diminutio,  nor  by  neglect  to  exercise  it.  This  is 
called  by  Gaius*  the  "  Ususfructus  hominum  et  cet- 
trorum  animalium." 

Praedial  servitutes  imply  the  existence  of  two 
pieces  of  land  (pradia),  one  of  which  owes  a  ser- 
vitus to  the  other  {servitutum  debet,  preedium,  fundus 
icrviens),  and  the  servitus  is  said  to  be  due  (deberi) 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  name  of  preedium 
dominans,  which  is  now  often  used  to  designate  the 
praedium  to  which  the  servitus  is  due,  is  modern. 
It  is  a''  the  nature  of  a  servitus  to  be  an  advantage 
to  the  land  to  which  it  belongs :  it  must  be  some- 
thing that  in  some  way  increases  its  value.  It 
must  also  be  a  thing  that  is  permanently  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  dominant  praedium.  The  servitus  is 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  dominant  praedium  in 
such  a  sense  that  it  cannot  be  alienated  without  the 
prasdium,  nor  pledged,  nor  let. 

Praedial  servitutes  were  either  praediorum  urba- 
corum  or  rusticorum.  But  the  word  servitus  has 
a  double  meaning,  according  as  we  view  it  as  a 

1.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  1,  i.  15.)— 2.  (Gains,  u.,  17,  29.)— 3.  (Cic, 
Pro  Casein.,  28.)— 4.  (Dig.  7,  tit.  8  :  "  De  Ueu  et  Habitaticae  "— 
Dig  J',  tit.  5,  s.  27, ».— Inst,  ii.,  tit.  5.)— 5.  (ii.,  32.) 
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right  or  a  duty.  The  servitus  of  a  praedium  rusti- 
cum  or  urbanum  is,  in  the  former  sense,  the  ser- 
vitus which  belongs  to  a  particular  praedium  as  a 
right :  in  the  latter  sense,  it  is  the  servitus  which 
some  particular  praedium  owes  as  a  duty.  When  the 
two  praedia  are  contemplated  together  in  their  mu- 
tual relations  of  right  and  duty,  the  word  servitus 
expresses  the  whole  relation  Servitutes  urbanae 
appear  to  be  those  which  are  for  the  advantage  of 
an  edifice  as  such,  and  rusticae  those  which  are  foi 
the  advantage  of  a  piece  of  ground  as  such,  and 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture. 
The  following  are  the  principal  servitutes  urbanae . 

1.  Oneris  ferendi,  or  the  right  which  a  man  has  to 
use  the  edifice  or  wall  of  his  neighbour  to  support 
his  own  edifice.  The  owner  of  the  servient  prop- 
erty was  consequently  bound  to  keep  it  in  repair,  so 
that  it  should  be  adequate  to  discharge  its  duty.1 

2.  Tigni  immittendi,  or  the  right  of  planting  a  beam 
in  or  upon  a  neighbour's  wall.  3.  Projiciendi,  or 
the  right  of  adding  something  to  a  man's  edifice, 
though  it  shall  project  into  the  open  space  which  is 
above  his  neighbour's  grounds.  4.  Stillicidii,  01 
fluminis  recipiendi  or  immittendi.  This  servitus 
was  either  a  right  which  a  man  had  for  the  rain 
water  to  run  from  his  house  upon  and  through  his 
neighbour's  premises,  or  a  right  to  draw  such  watei 
from  his  neighbour's  premises  to  his  own.  The 
technical  meaning  of  stillicidium  is  rain  in  drops  ; 
when  collected  in  a  flowing  body,  it  is  flumen.8  5. 
Altius  non  tollendi,  or  the  duty  which  a  man  owed 
not  to  build  his  house  higher  than  its  present  eleva- 
tion, or  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land 
not  to  raise  his  edifice  above  a  certain  height,  in  or- 
der that  the  owner  of  some  other  house  might  have 
the  advantage  of  such  forbearance.  If  a  man  was 
released  from  this  duty  by  his  neighbour,  he  ob- 
tained a  new  right,  which  was  the  jus  altius  tol- 
lendi. In  like  manner,  a  man  whose  ground  was 
released  from  the  servitus  stillicidii,  was  said  to 
have  the  servitus  stillicidii  non  recipiendi.  This 
was  not  strictly  accurate  language ;  for  if  a  servitus 
is  defined  to  be  some  limitation  of  the  usual  rights 
of  ownership,  a  recovery  of  these  rights,  or  a  re- 
lease from  the  duties  which  is  implied  by  the  pos- 
session of  these  rights  by  another,  merely  gives  the 
complete  exercise  of  ownership,  and  so  destroys  all 
notion  of  a  servitus.  Still,  such  was  the  language 
of  the  Roman  jurists;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
enumerated  among  the  urbanae  servitutes'  "  Stilli- 
cidium avertendi  in  tectum  vet  aream  vicini  aul  non 
avertendi."  7.  Servitus  ne  luminibus,  and  ne  pros- 
pectui  officiatur,  or  the  duty  which  a  man  owes  to 
his  neighbour's  land  not  to  obstruct  his  light  or  his 
prospect  ;*  and  servitus  luminum  or  prospectus,  01 
the  duty  of  a  man  to  allow  his  neighbour  to  make 
openings  into  his  premises,  as  in  a  common  wall,  for 
instance,  to  get  light  or  a  prospect.  It  was  a  ser- 
vitus the  object  of  which  was  to  procure  light, 
whereas  the  ne  officiatur  was  to  prevent  the  de 
stroying  of  light.*  But  there  are  different  opinions 
as  to  the  meaning  of  servitus  luminum.  8.  Servi- 
tus stercolinii,  or  the  right  of  placing  dung  against 
a  neighbour's  wall,  &c.  9.  Servitus  fumi  immit- 
tendi, or  the  right  of  sending  one's  smoke  through 
a  neighbour's  chimney. 

The  following  are  the  principal  servitutes  rusti- 
cae :  1.  Servitus  itineris,  or  the  right  of  a  footpath 
through  another  man's  ground,  or  to  ride  through 
on  horseback,  or  in  a  sella  or  lectica,  for  a  man  in 
such  cases  was  said  ire,  and  not  agert.  Viewed 
with  reference  to  the  person  who  exercised  the 
right,  this  servitus  was  properly  called  jus  eundi.' 


1.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  5,  a.  6.)— 2.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  87,  ed 
MOller.— Cic,  DeOr.,  i.,  38.)— 3.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  2,».S./— 4.  (Vid. 
Gaiut,  n.,  31.  —  Cic,  De  Or.,  i.,  39.)  —6.  (Dig.  8,  tit  *,  a.  4 
40.)— 6  (Oaiot,  iv.,  3 ) 
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2.  Actus  or  agendi,  or  the  right  of  driving  a  beast  or 
carriage  through  another  man's  land.   3.  Via;,  or  the 
right  eundi  et  agendi  et  ambulandi.   Via  of  course  in- , 
eluded  the  other  two  servitutes,  and  it  was  distin- 
guished from  them  by  its  width,  which  was  defined 
by  the  Twelve  Tables.'    The  width  of  an  iter  or 
actus  might  be  a  matter  of  evidence,  and  if  it  was  j 
not  determined,  it  was  settled  by  an  arbiter.    If  the  | 
width  of  a  via  was  not  determined,  its  width  was  1 
taken  to  be  tne  legal  width  {latuudo  Ugitima).  In 
the  work  of  Frontinus,  De  Coloniis,  the  phrase  "  iter  I 
populo  debetur"  or  "  non  debetur"  frequently  occurs. 
VVhen  "  iter  debfur"  occurs,  the  width  of  the  iter  is 
jiven  in  feet.    U  seems  that,  in  the  assignment  of 
the  lands  in  these  instances,  the  lands  were  made  j 
"  sertnre  populo,"  for  the  purposes  of  a  road.    4.  - 
Servitus  pascendi.  or  the  right  of  a  man  in  respect  i 
of  the  ground  to  which  his  cattle  are  attached,  to 
pasture  them  on  another's  ground.    5.  Servitus 
aquaeductus,  or  the  ducendi  aquatn  per  fundum  alie- 
num.    There  were  also  other  servitutes,  as  aquae 
baustus,  pecoris  ad  aquam  appulsus,  calcis  coquen- 
dae,  and  arena;  fodiendae.   If  a  publicus  locus  or  a  via 
publica  intervened,  no  servitus  aquaeductus  could 
be  imposed,  but  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  the 
princeps  for  permission  to  form  an  aquaeductus 
across  a  public  road.    The  intervention  of  a  sa<-er 
et  religiosus  locus  was  an  obstacle  to  imposing  an 
itineris  servitus,  for  no  servitus  could  be  due  to  | 
any  person  on  ground  which  was  sacer  or  religi- 
osus. 

A  servitus  negativa  could  be  acquired  by  mere 
contract ;  and  it  seems  the  better  opinion  that  a 
servitus  affirmativa  could  be  so  acquired,  and  thai 
traditio,  at  least  in  the  later  periods,  was  not  neces- 
sary in  order  to  establish  the  jus  servitutis,  but 
inly  to  give  a  right  to  the  puhliciana  in  rem  actio.' 
The  phrases  "aqua  jus  conshtuere,"  "senrilulcm 
(undo  imponerc,"  occur.1  According  to  Gaius,  ser- 
vitutes urbanae  could  only  be  transferred  by  the  in 
jure  cessio  :  servitutes  rustics  could  be  transferred 
by  mancipatio  also.4 

A  servitus  might  be  established  by  testament 
(Mtrvitus  UgcUa1),  and  the  right  to  it  was  acquired 
when  the  "  dies  lega'.i  cessit"  (rnd.  Legatum);  but 
tradition  was  necessary  in  order  to  give  a  right  to 
the  publiciana  in  rem  actio.  A  servitus  could  be 
established  by  the  decision  of  a  judex  in  the  judi- 
cium familise  erciscundte,  communi  dividundo,  and 
in  a  case  where  the  judex  adjudicated  the  proprie- 
tas  to  one  and  the  ususfructuit  to  another.'  Servi- 
tutes could  also  be  acquired  by  the  praescriptio  longi 
temporis.'  An  obscure  and  corrupt  passage  of  Ci- 
cero* seems  to  allude  to  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
a  right  to  a  servitus  by  use,  as  to  which  a  lex 
8criboni?  maJe  a  change.  (Vid.  I, ex  Scribonia.) 
Quasi  servitutes  were  sometimes  simply  (bunded 
on  positive  enactments,  which  limited  the  owner  of 
a  property  in  its  enjoyment  ;•  and  others  were  con- 
sidered as  "  vclul  jure  xmpo.rU<t."x* 

A  servitus  might  be  released  (remxtti)  to  the  own- 
er of  the  fundus  serviens,"  or  it  might  he  surren- 
dered by  allowing  the  owner  of  the  fundus  serviens 
to  do  certain  acts  upon  it  which  were  inconsistent 
with  the  continuance  of  the  servitus. '*  If  both  the 
dominant  and  the  servient  land  came  to  belong  to 
one  owner,  the  servitutes  were  extinguished  ;  there 
was  a  confusio."  If  the  separate  owners  of  two 
separate  estates  jointly  acquired  an  estate  which 
was  servient  to  the  two  separate  estates,  the  servi- 

1.  (Die.  8,  tit.  3,  I.  8.>— 2.  (Gaina,  n.,  30,  31.— 8aTignjr.  Dm 
ftaeht  dM  Beiit7M.)— 3.  (On.  nd  Quint.,  m.,  I,  o.  "      4.  (Oai- 

u,  n.,  39  j  —  J.  (Dir.  33,  tit.  3.)  —  6.  (Dig.  7,  tit.  I,  a.  A  )  —  7 
(Cod.,  til.  tit.  33,  »  12  )  — 8.  (ad  Alt.,  xt..  28.)— 9.  (Nm  .«.• 
4«,a.2.)— 10.  (Dir.  39,  tit.  3,i.  1,4  23,  and  Dig  43.  1. 1  fj,  |)r 
Arbnnl.o.  Codradit.)—  11.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  1,  •.  14  i  -  12    l>,«  «. 
►if  n  a  «.i-13.  (I)iir.  8.  til.  A.  a.  |.) 


tutes  were  not  extinguished  ;  but  they  weie  extin 
guished  if  the  joint  owners  of  a  dominant  estate 
jointly  acquired  the  servient  estate.1  The  servitus 
was  also  extinguished  when  the  usufructuarius  ac- 
quired the  proprietas  of  the  thing.  A  servitus  was 
extinguished  by  the  extinction  of  the  object ;  but  if 
the  servient  object  was  restored,  the  servitus  was 
also  restored.*  A  servitus  was  extinguished  Dy  the 
extinction  of  the  subject,  as  in  the  case  of  a  person 
al  servitude,  with  the  death  of  the  person  whe  was 
entitled  to  it ;  and  in  the  case  ol  praedial  servitutes, 
with  the  destruction  of  the  dominant  subject ;  but 
they  were  revived  with  its  revival.  A  servitus 
might  be  extinguished  by  not  using  it.  According 
to  the  old  law,  ususfructus  and  usus  were  lost, 
through  not  exercising  the  right,  in  two  years  in 
the  case  of  things  immovable,  and  in  one  year  in 
the  case  of  things  movable.  In  Justinian's  legisla- 
tion, ususfructus  and  usus  were  only  lost  by  not 
exercising  the  right  when  there  had  been  a  usuca 
pio  libertatis  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  thing 
or  the  ownership  had  been  acquired  by  usucapi 
on.* 

Servitutes  might  be  the  subjects  of  actiones  in 
rem.  An  actio  confessoria  or  vindicatio  servitutis 
had  for  its  object  the  establishing  the  right  to  a  ser- 
vitus, and  it  could  only  be  brought  by  the  owner  of 
the  dominant  land  when  it  was  due  to  land.  The 
object  of  the  action  was  the  establishment  of  the 
right,  damages,  and  security  against  future  disturb- 
ance in  the  exercise  of  the  right.  The  plaintiff  had, 
of  course,  to  prove  his  title  to  the  servitus.  The 
actio  negatoria  or  vindicatio  libertatis  might  be 
brought  by  the  owner  of  the  property  against  any 
person  who  claimed  a  servitus  in  it.  The  object 
was  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the  property  from 
the  servitus  for  damages,  and  for  security  to  the 
owner  against  future  disturbance  in  the  exercise  of 
his  ownership.  The  plaintiff  had,  of  course,  to  prove 
his  ownership,  and  the  defendant  to  prove  his  title 
to  the  servitus.4 

In  the  case  of  personal  servitutes,  the  interdicts 
were  just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  proper  posses- 
sion ;  the  interdict  which  was  applied  in  the  case 
of  proper  possession  was  here  applied  as  a  utile  in 
terdicturn  * 

In  the  case  of  praedial  servitutes,  we  must  first 
consider  the  positive.  In  the  first  class,  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  juris  quasi  possessio  is  effected  by  an 
act  which  is  done  simply  as  an  exercise  of  the  right, 
independent  of  any  other  right.  The  interference 
with  the  exercise  of  the  right  was  prevented  by  in- 
terdicts applicable  to  the  several  cases.  A  person 
who  was  disturbed  in  exercising  a  jus  itineris,  ac- 
tus, viae,  by  any  person  whatever,  whether  the  own- 
er of  the  servient  land  or  any  other  person,  had  a 
right  to  the  interdict:  the  object  of  this  interdict 
was  protection  against  the  disturbance,  and  com- 
pensation ;  its  effect  was  exactly  like  that  of  the 
interdict  uti  possidetis.  Another  interdict  applied 
to  the  same  objects  as  the  preceding  interdict,  hul 
its  object  was  to  protect  the  person  entitled  to  the 
servitus  from  being  disturbed  by  the  owner  while 
he  was  putting  the  way  or  road  in  a  condition  fit 
for  use. 

There  were  various  other  interdicts,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  jus  aquae  quotidians  vel  aeslivae  ducen- 
dse  ;•  in  the  cane  of  the  repair  of  water  passages  ;' 
in  the  case  of  the  jus  aqua;  hauriendse.* 

The  second  class  of  positive  servitudes  consists 
in  the  exercise  of  the  servitude  in  connexion  with 


I.  (Dig.  8,  HI.  3.  a.  27.)— 3.  (Dig  8,  tit.  3.  ■.  20  ;  tit.  A.  a.  14.) 
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tUe  possession  of  another  piece  of  property.  The 
.lterdicts  applicable  to  this  case  are  explained  un- 
ter  the  next  class,  that  of  negative  servitutes. 

In  the  case  of  negative  servitutes,  there  are  only 
two  modes  in  which  the  juris  quasi  possessio  can  be 
acquired :  1,  when  the  owner  of  the  servient  prop- 
erty attempts  to  do  some  act  which  the  owner  of 
.he  dominant  property  considers  inconsistent  with 
his  servitus,  and  is  prevented ;  2,  by  any  legal  act 
which  is  capable  of  transferring  the  jus  servitutis. 
The  possession  is  lost  when  the  owner  of  the  ser- 
vient property  does  an  act  which  is  contrary  to  the 
ight.    The  possession  of  the  servitutes  of  the  sec- 
>  nd  and  third  class  was  protected  by  the  interdict 
ti  possidetis.    There  was  a  special  interdict  about 
ewers  (De  Chads1). 

It  has  been  stated  that  quasi  servitutes  were 
ometimes  founded  on  positive  enactments.  These 
rere  not  servitutes  properly  so  called,  for  they  were 
nitations  of  the  exercise  of  ownership  made  for 
le  public  benefit.  The  only  cases  of  the  •imitation 
f  the  exercise  of  ownership  by  positi**1  enactment 
phich  are  mentioned  in  the  Pandect,  uro  reducible 
-o  three  principal  classes.  The  first  class  compre- 
nends  the  limitation  of  ownership  on  religious 
grounds.  To  this  class  belongs  finis,  or  a  space  of 
five  feet  in  width  between  adjoining  estates,  which 
it  was  not  permitted  to  cultivate.  This  intermedi- 
ate space  was  sacred,  and  it  was  used  by  the  own- 
ers of  the  adjoining  lands  for  sacrifice.  To  this 
class  also  belongs  the  rule,  that  if  a  man  had  bu- 
ried a  dead  body  on  the  land  of  another  without  his 
consent,  he  could  not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  compel- 
led to  remove  the  body,  but  he  was  bound  to  make 
recompense.'  The  second  class  comprehends  rules 
relating  to  police.  According  to  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, every  owner  of  land  in  the  city  was  required 
to  leave  a  space  of  two  feet  and  a  half  vacant  all 
round  any  edifice  that  he  erected:  this  was  called 
legittmum  spalium,  legitimus  modus.  Consequently, 
between  two  adjoining  houses  there  must  be  a  va- 
aant  space  of  five  feet.  This  law  was,  no  doubt, 
often  neglected  ;  for,  after  the  lire  in  Nero's  reign,' 
it  was  forbidden  to  build  houses  with  a  common 
wall  (communto  parietum),  and  the  old  legitimum 
spatium  was  again  required  to  be  observed  ;  and  it 
is  referred  to  in  a  rescript  of  Antoninus  and  Verus.* 
This  class  also  comprehends  rules  as  to  the  height 
and  form  of  buildings.  Augustus*  fixed  the  height 
at  seventy  feet ;  Nero  also,  after  the  great  fire,  made 
some  regulations  with  the  view  of  limiting  the  height 
of  houses.  Trajan  fixed  the  greatest  height  at  sixty 
feet.  These  regulations  were  general,  and  had  no 
-eference  to  the  convenience  of  persons  who  pos- 
sessed adjoining  houses  :  they  had,  therefore,  no  re- 
lation at  all  to  the  servitutes  altius  tollendi  and  non 
tollendi,  as  some  writers  suppose.  The  rule  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  forbade  the  removing  a  •'  tig- 
num  furtivum  eedibus  vel  vineis  junctum,"  had  for  its 
object  the  preventing  of  accidents.'  Another  rule 
declared  that  the  owners  of  lands  which  were  ad- 
joining to  public  aquaeducts  should  permit  materials 
to  be  taken  from  their  lands  for  these  public  purpo 
ses,  but  should  receive  a  proper  compensation.  The 
Twelve  Tables  forbade  the  burning  or  interring  of  a 
dead  body  in  the  city ;  and  this  rule  was  enforced 
by  a  lex  Duilia.  In  the  time  of  Antoninus  Piufj,  this 
rale  prevailed  both  in  Rome  and  other  cities. 

The  third  class  of  limitations  had  for  it3  object 
the  promotion  of  agriculture  It  comprised  the 
rules  relatir?  to  Aqua  Pluvia,  and  to  the  tignum 
junctum  in  the  case  of  a  vineyard ;  and  it  gave  a 
man  permission  to  go  on  his  neighbour's  premises 


1.  (Dig.  43,  lit.  23.)— 2.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  7,  s.  i,  7,  8.)— 3.  (Tacit., 
Ann.,  xv.,  4a )— 1  ,'Dig.  8,  tit  2,  s.  14.) — 5.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  89.) 
(Dig.  47,  tit.  J  ) 


I  to  gather  the  fruits  whicl  had  fallen  therec.i  lrom 
his  trees,  with  this  limitation,  that  he  could  t  nly  gc 
every  third  day.1  The  Twelve  Tables  enacted  that 
if  a  neighbour's  tree  hung  over  into  another  person's 
land,  that  person  might  trim  it  to  the  height  of  fif- 
teen feet  from  the  ground  (quindecim  pedes  alt,  us  tarn 
sublucator).  The  rule  was  a  limitation  of  owner- 
ship, but  not  a  limitation  of  the  ownership  of  the 
tree-owner:  it  was  a  limitation  of  the  ownership 
of  the  land-owner;  for  it  allowed  his  neighbour's 
tree  to  overhang  his  ground,  provided  there  were 
no  branches  less  than  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground. 

With  these  exceptions,  some  of  which  were  of 
great  antiquity,  ownership  in  Roman  law  must  be 
considered  as  unlimited.  These  limitations,  also, 
had  no  reference  to  the  convenience  of  individuals 
who  had  adjoining  houses  or  lands.  With  respect 
to  neighbours,  the  law  allowed  them  to  regulate 
their  mutual  interests  as  they  pleased ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  man  could  agree  to  allow  a  neighbour  to 
derive  a  certain  benefit  from  his  land,  which  their 
proximity  rendered  desirable  to  him,  or  he  could 
agree  to  abstain  from  certain  acts  on  his  land  for 
the  benefit  of  his  neighbour's  land.  The  law  gave 
force  to  these  agreements  under  the  name  of  servi- 
tutes, and  assimilated  the  benefits  of  them  to  the 
right  of  ownership  by  attaching  to  them  a  right  of 
action  like  that  which  an  owner  enjoyed. 

This  view  of  the  limitation  of  ownership  among 
the  Romans  by  positive  enactment  is  from  a  valua 
ble  essay  by  Dirksen.3 

This  imperfect  sketch  may  be  completed  by  ref- 
erence to  the  following  works,  and  the  authorities 
quoted  in  them  :  Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch,  ire. — Miih- 
ienbruch,  Doctrina  Pandectarum,  p.  268,  &c. — Sa- 
vigny,  Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  Juris  Quasi  Possessio, 
p.  525,  5th  ed. —  Von  der  Bestellung  der  Servituten 
dutch  simple  Vertrag  und  Stipulation,  von  Hasse, 
Rhein.  Mus.  fur  Jurisprudenz,  Erster  Jahrgang.— 
Von  dem  Verhaltniss  des  Eigenthums  zu  den  Sern- 
tuten,  von  Puchta,  Rhein.  Mus.  Erst.  Jahrg. 

SERVUS  (Gkeek).  The  Greek  SovXoc,  like  the 
Latin  serous,  corresponds  to  the  usual  meaning  of 
our  word  slave.  Slavery  existed  almost  through 
out  the  whole  of  Greece  ;  and  Aristotle'  says  that 
a  complete  household  is  that  which  consists  of 
slaves  and  freemen  (olnia  <5e  rekeioc  Ik  dovluv  kcu 
kXevBtpav),  and  he  defines  a  slave  to  be  a  living 
working-tool  and  possession  (6  6ov2.oc  Iftipvxov  dp-;,  i- 
vov  ;4  d  SovXoc  KTrj/td  ti  Ijitpvxov*).  None  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  ever  seem  to  have  objected  tu 
slavery  as  a  thing  morally  wrong  ;  Plato,  in  his  per- 
fect state,  only  desires  that  no  Greeks  should  be 
made  slaves  by  Greeks,*  and  Aristo.'e'  defends  the 
justice  of  the  institution  on  the  ground  of  a  diversi- 
ty of  race,  and  divides  mankind  into  tne  free  (&etf 
depot),  and  those  who  are  slaves  by  nature  (ol  <j>vaei 
dovX'n) :  under  the  latter  description  he  appears  to 
have  regarded  all  barbarians  in  the  Greek  sense  of 
thd  word,  and  therefore  considers  their  slavery  jus- 
tifiable. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  there  are  said  to  have 
been  no  slaves  in  Greece  ;8  but  we  find  them  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  though  by  no  means  so  generally 
as  in  later  times.  They  are  usually  prisoners  taken 
in  war  (SoptaXum),  who  serve  their  conquerors; 
but  we  also  read  as  well  of  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  slaves."  They  were,  however,  at  that  time 
mostly  confined  to  the  houses  of  the  wealthy. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  slavery  among  the 
Greeks.    One  species  arose  when  the  inhabitant? 

1  (Dig.  43,  tit.  28,  De  Glande  legends.)  — 2.  (Ueber  die  ge- 
setz~ichen  beschrankungen  des  Eigenthums,  (fee,  Zeitseh  i ft 
vol  ii.)— 3.  (Polit.,  i.,  3.)— 4  (Ethic.  Nicom.,'iii.,  13.)— 5.  (P» 
lit .  i.,  4.) -6.  (De  Rep.,  v.,  p.  469.)— 7.  (Polit  ,  i.)— 8.  (Herod 
vi    137.— Pherecrat.  ap.  Athen..  vi.,  p.  2M,  b  i—  9.  (Od  ,  iv 
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al  t  country  were  subdued  by  an  invading  tribe, 
and  roduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs  or  bondsmen  : 
they  lived  upon  and  cultivated  the  land  which  their 
masters  had  appropriated  to  themselves,  and  paid 
them  a  certain  rent.  They  also  attended  their  mas- 
ters in  war.  They  could  not  be  sold  out  of  the 
country  or  separated  from  their  families,  and  could 
acquire  property.  Such  were  the  Helots  of  Sparta 
'vid.  Helotes),  the  Penestae  of  Thessaly  {vid.  Pe- 
nestai),  the  Bithynians  at  Byzantium,  the  Callicyrii 
at  Syracuse,  the  Mariandyni  at  Heraclea  in  Pontus, 
the  Aphamiotae  in  Crete.  ( Vid  Cosmi,  p.  316.) 
The  other  species  of  slavery  consisted  of  domestic 
slaves  acquired  by  purchase  {ipyvpwvrjToi  or  xPva"- 
vt/toi1),  who  were  entirely  the  property  of  their  mas- 
ters, and  could  be  disposed  of  like  any  other  goods 
and  chattels :  these  were  the  fiovXoc  properly  so 
called,  and  were  the  kind  of  slaves  that  existed  at 
Athens  and  Corinth.  In  commercial  cities  slaves 
were  very  numerous,  as  they  performed  the  work 
of  the  artisans  and  manufacturers  of  modern  towns. 
In  poorer  republics,  which  had  little  or  no  capital, 
and  which  subsisted  wholly  by  agriculture,  they 
would  be  few :  thus  in  Phocis  and  Locris  there  are 
said  to  have  been  originally  no  domestic  slaves.' 
The  majority  of  slaves  were  purchased ;  few,  com- 
paratively, were  born  in  the  family  of  the  master, 
partly  because  the  number  of  female  slaves  was 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  male,  and  partly 
because  the  cohabitation  of  slaves  was  discouraged, 
as  it  was  considered  cheaper  to  purchase  than  to 
rear  slaves.  A  slave  born  in  the  house  of  a  master 
was  called  o'ac6rpiip,  in  contradistinction  to  one  pur- 
chased, who  was  called  oUertK.3  If  both  the  father 
and  mother  were  slaves,  the  offspring  was  called 
i/KptAovXog  :*  if  the  parents  were  oU6Tpi6es,  the  off- 
spring was  called  olicoTpt6aiog.1 

It  was  a  recognised  rule  of  Greek  national  law, 
tiiat  the  persons  of  those  who  were  taken  prisoners 
in  war  became  the  property  of  the  conqueror,*  but 
it  was  the  practice  for  the  Greeks  to  give  liberty  to 
those  of  their  own  nation  on  payment  of  a  ransom. 
Consequently,  almost  all  slaves  in  Greece,  with  the 
exception  of  the  serfs  above  mentioned,  were  barba- 
rians. It  appears  to  follow,  from  a  passage  in  Ti- 
raaeus,7  that  the  Chians  were  the  first  who  carried 
on  the  slave-trade,  where  the  slaves  were  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  place  except  Sparta, 
that  is,  in  comparison  with  the  free  inhabitants.9 
In  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  a  great  number  of  slaves 
was  obtained  by  pirates,  who  kidnapped  persons  on 
the  coasts,  but  the  chief  supply  seems  to  have  come 
from  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  who  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  obtaining  them  from  their 
jwn  neighbourhood  and  the  interior  of  Asia.  A 
considerable  number  of  slaves  also  came  from 
Thrace,  where  he  parents  frequently  sold  their 
children.* 

At  Athens,  as  well  as  in  other  states,  there  was 
a  regular  slave-market,  called  the  «u«Aof,10  be- 
cause the  slaves  stood  round  in  a  circle.  They 
were  also  sometimes  sold  by  auction,  and  appear 
then  to  have  been  placed  on  a  stone  called  the 
wpariip  Xldoc  :n  the  same  was  also  the  practice 
in  Rome,  whence  the  phrase  homo  de  lapide  emtus. 
(Fid.  Ancno.)  The  slave-market  at  Athens  seems 
to  have  been  held  on  certain  fixed  days,  usually 
the  last  day  of  the  month  (the  ivtj  xat  vea  or  vov- 
ar)viali).  The  price  of  slaves  also  naturally  dif- 
fered according  to  their  age,  strength,  and  acquire- 

*  {Vid.  Isocr.,  Plata.,  p.  300,  ed.  Steph.)— 2.  (Athen.,  vi.,  p. 
KM,  «.— Clinton,  F.  H.,  u.,  p.  411,  412.)— 3.  (Ammon.  and  Sui- 
das,  s.  t.)  —  4  (Eustath.  ad  Od.,  ii.,  290.)  —  5.  (Pollui,  Onom., 
Hi.,  74.)  —  8.  «Xen.,  Cyi.,  vii.,  5,  G  73.)  — 7.  (ap.  Athen.,  vi.,  p. 
J65,  6.)— 8.  (Thncyd.,  viii.,  40.1— 9.  (Herod.,  v.,  fi.)— 10.  (Har- 
noCT.,  ».  v.) — 11.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  iii.,78.1 — 12.  (Arstoph.,  Equit., 
13,  with  the  schol  * 
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ments.  "  Some  slaves,"  says  Xenophon,1  *.« 
well  worth  two  minas,  others  hardly  half  a  na- 
na ;  some  sell  for  five  minas,  and  others  even  foi 
ten ;  and  Nicias,  the  son  of  Niceratus,  is  said  to 
have  given  no  less  than  a  talent  for  an  overseer  in 
the  mines."  Bockh3  has  collected  many  particu- 
lars respecting  the  price  of  slaves ;  he  calculate* 
the  value  of  a  common  mining  slave  at  from  125  to 
150  drachmas.  The  knowledge  of  any  art  had  a 
great  influence  upon  the  value  of  a  slave.  01  the 
thirty-two  or  thirty-three  sword-cutlers  who  be- 
longed to  the  father  of  Demosthenes,  some  weie 
worth  five,  some  six,  and  the  lowest  more  than 
three  minas  ;  and  his  twenty  couch-makers,  togeth- 
er, were  worth  40  minas.3  Considerable  sums 
were  paid  for  courtesans  and  female  players  on  the 
cithara ;  twenty  and  thirty  minas  were  commop  for 
such  :*  Neaera  was  sold  for  thirty  minas.' 

The  number  of  slaves  was  very  great  in  Athens. 
According  to  the  census  made  when  Demetrius 
Phalereus  was  archon  (B.C.  309),  there  are  said  to 
have  been  21,000  free  citizens,  10,000  metics,  and 
400,000  slaves  in  Attica  :6  according  to  which,  the 
slave  population  is  so  immensely  large  in  proportion 
to  the  free,  that  some  writers  have  rejected  the  ac- 
count altogether,'  and  others  have  supposed  a  cor- 
ruption in  the  numbers,  and  that  for  400,000  we 
ought  to  read  40,000.8  Bockh9  and  Clinton,10  how- 
ever, remark,  with  some  justice,  that  in  computing 
the  citizens  and  metics,  the  object  was  to  ascertain 
their  political  and  military  strength,  and  hence  the 
census  of  only  males  of  full  age  was  taken  ;  while, 
in  enumerating  slaves,  which  were  property,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  compute  all  the  individuals 
who  composed  that  property.  Bockh  takes  the  pro- 
portion of  free  inhabitants  to  slaves  as  nearly  oi.a 
to  four  in  Attica,  Clinton  as  rather  more  than  three 
to  one  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  cal 
culations,  the  main  fact,  that  the  slave  population 
in  Attica  was  much  larger  than  the  free,  is  incin- 
trovertible :  during  the  occupation  of  Decelea  bj 
the  Lacedaemonians,  more  than  20,000  Athenian 
slaves  escaped  to  this  place.11  In  Corinth  and 
^Egina  their  number  was  equally  large :  according 
to  Timaeus,  Connth  had  460,000,  and  according  to 
Aristotle,  jSgina  had  470,000  slaves  ;la  but  these 
large  numbers,  especially  in  relation  to  JSgina,  must 
be  understood  only  of  the  early  times,  before  Athens 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  commerce  of  Greece. 

At  Athens  even  the  poorest  citizen  had  a  slave 
for  the  care  of  his  household,13  and  in  every  moder- 
ate establishment  many  were  employed  for  all  pos- 
sible occupations,  as  bakers,  cooks,  tailors,  &c. 
The  number  possessed  by  one  person  was  never  so 
great  as  at  Rome  during  the  later  times  of  the  Re- 
public and  under  the  Empire,  but  it  was  still  very 
considerable.  Plato14  expressly  remarks,  that  some 
persons  had  fifty  slaves,  and  even  more.  This  was 
about  the  number  which  the  father  of  Demosthenes 
possessed  ;14  Lysias  and  Polemarchus  had  120,1' 
Philemonides  had  300,  Hipponicus  600,  and  Nicias 
1000  slaves  in  the  mines  alone.1'  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  when  we  read  of  one  person  possessing  so 
large  a  number  of  slaves,  that  they  were  employed 
in  various  workshops,  mines,  or  manufactories  :  the 
number  which  a  person  kept  to  altend  to  his  own 
private  wants  or  those  of  his  household  was  proba- 
bly never  vety  large.    And  this  constitutes  one 

1.  (Mem.,  ii.,  5,  d  2.)— 2.  (Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,  p  99, 
&c.)— 3.  (il  Vphob.,  j.,  p.  81«.)— 4.  (Ter.,  Adelph.,  ill,  i.,  37  , 
2,  15;  iv.,  7,  24  —  Id.,  Phorm.,  in.,  3,  24.)  — 5.  (Dei-oath,  in 
Near.,  p  1354,  16. )  —  6  (Ctesicles  ap.  Athen.,  vi.,  p.  272,  c.)— 
7.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p  69,  n.  143.)— 8.  (Hume's  E«- 
says,  vol.  i.,  p.  443.)  — 9.  (Ibid.,  i.,  p.  52,  &c.)  — 10.  (F.  M.,  ii, 
p.  391.)— 11.  (Thucyd.,  vii.,  27  )— 12.  (Athen.,1. .  c.)— 13.  (Ari« 
toph.,  Plut.,  init.)— 14.  (De  Rep.,  ix.,  p.  578.)-  15.  (in  Aphob., 
i.,  p.  823.)  —  16.  (Lys.  in  Eratcsth.,  p.  395.)  -17.  (Xen  ,  Da 
I  Veft.,  iv.,  14,  15.) 
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greal  distinction  between  Greek  and  Roman  slaves, 
that  the  labour  of  the  former  was  regarded  as  the 
means  by  which  an  owner  might  obtain  profit  for 
the  outlay  of  his  capital  in  the  purchase  of  the 
slaves,  while  the  latter  were  chiefly  employed  in 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  their  master  and  his 
family,  and  in  gratifying  his  luxury  and  vanity. 
Thus  Athenseus1  remarks  that  many  of  the  Ro- 
mans possess  10,000  or  20,000  slaves,  and  even 
more  ;  but  lot,  he  adds,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  in 
a  revenue,  as  the  wealthy  Nicias. 

Slaves  either  worked  on  their  masters'  account 
or  their  own  (in  the  latter,case  they  paid  their  mas- 
ters a  certain  sum  a  day),  or  they  were  let  out  by 
their  master  on  hire,  either  for  the  mines  or  any 
other  kind  of  labour,  or  as  hired  servants  for  wages 
(airo<popd).  The  rowers  on  board  the  ships  were 
usually  slaves it  is  remarked  as  an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  seamen  of  Paralos  were  free- 
men.' These  slaves  belonged  either  to  the  state 
or  to  private  persons,  who  let  them  out  to  the  state 
on  payment  of  a  certain  sum.  It  appears  that  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  kept  large  gangs  of 
slaves  merely  for  the  purpose  of  letting  out,  and 
found  this  a  profitable  mode  of  investing  their  capi- 
tal. Great  numbers  were  required  for  the  mines, 
and  in  most  cases  the  mine  lessees  would  be 
obliged  to  hire  some,  as  they  would  not  have  suffi- 
cient capital  to  purchase  as  many  as  they  wanted. 
We  learn  from  a  fragment  of  Hyperides  preserved 
by  Suidas,*  that  there  were  at  one  time  as  many  as 
150,000  slaves  who  worked  in  the  mines  and  were 
employed  in  country  labour.  Generally  none  but 
inferior  slaves  were  confined  in  these  mines  :  they 
worked  in  chains,  and  numbers  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  unwholesome  atmosphere.*  We  cannot  cal- 
culate with  accuracy  what  was  the  usual  rate  of 
profit  which  a  slave  proprietor  obtained.  The  thir- 
y-two  or  thirty-three  sword-cutlers  belonging  to 
the  father  of  Demosthenes  annually  produced  a  net 
profit  of  30  minas,  their  purchase  value  being  190 
minas,  and  the  twenty  couch-makers  a  profit  of  12 
minas,  their  purchase  value  being  40  minas.*  The 
leather- workers  of  Timarchus  produced  to  their 
masters  two  oboli  a  day,  the  overseers  three  :' 
Nicias  paid  an  obelus  a  day  for  each  mining  slave 
which  he  hired  8  The  rate  of  profit  upon  the  pur- 
shase-money  of  the  slaves  was  naturally  high,  as 
heir  value  was  destroyed  by  age,  and  those  who 
lied  had  to  be  replaced  by  fresh  purchases.  The 
iroprietor  was  also  exposed  to  the  great  danger  of 
heir  running  away,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
pursue  them,  and  offer  rewards  for  their  recapture 
(oCtorpa*).  Artigenes  of  Rhodes  was  the  first  that 
established  an  ensurance  of  slaves.  For  a  yearly 
contri^  'ion  of  eight  drachmas  for  each  slave  that 
war  .n  the  army,  he  undertook  to  make  good  the 
aiue  of  the  slave  at  the  time  of  his  running  away.10 
Slaves  that  worked  in  the  fields  were  under  an 
overseer  (krzlrponot;),  to  whom  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  estate  was  frequently  intrusted,  while 
the  master  resided  in  the  city ;  the  household  slaves 
were  under  a  steward  (rafiiac),  the  female  slaves 
under  a  stewardess  (rapid).11 

The  Athenian  slaves  did  not,  like  the  Helots  of 
Sparta  and  the  Penestae  of  Thessaly,  serve  in  the 
armies ;  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Arginusas, 
when  the  Athenians  armed  their  slaves,"  were  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule. 


1.  (vi.,  p.  872,  e.)— 2.  (Isocrat.,  De  Pace,  p.  169,  ed.  Steph.)— 
I.  (Thucyd.,  viii.,  73.)  —  4.  (s.  v.  '  Airt^riQiaaTo.)  —  5.  (Bockh, 
on  the  Silver  Mines  of  Laurion,  p.  469,  470,  transl.)— 6.  (De- 
«osth.  in  Aphob.,  i.,p.  816.  —  Bockh,  Public  Econ.,  <fcc,  i.,  p. 
100.)— 7.  (^achin.  in  Tim.,  p.  118.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Vect.,  iv.,  14.) 
—9.  (Xen.  Mem.,  ii.,  10,  v  1,  2.— Plat.,  Protag.,  p.  310.)— 10. 
(Pseudo-Ar,»-,.,  CEcon.,  c.  35.)— 11.  (Xen.,  CEcon.,  xii.,  2  ;  ix., 
11  1—12.  (Pausan.,  i.,  32,  <>  3.— Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Ran..  33.) 


The  rights  of  possession  with  regard  to  slave* 
differed  in  no  respect  from  any  other  property 
they  could  be  given  or  taken  as  pledges.1  The  con- 
dition, however,  of  Greek  slaves  was,  upon  the 
whole,  better  than  that  of  Roman  ones,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Sparta,  where,  accordii.g  to 
Plutarch,*  it  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  be  a 
freeman,  and  the  worst  to  be  a  slave  (fa  Aaatdai- 
uovi  /cat  rbv  e\a>6epov  fidTiiara  iXevOepov  elvat,  «o» 
tov  dovXov  fiaXiara  doiiXov).  At  Athens  especially, 
the  slaves  seem  to  have  been  allowed  a  degree  of 
liberty  and  indulgence  which  was  never  granted  tc 
them  at  Rome  3  On  the  reception  of  a  new  slave 
into  a  house  at  Athens,  it  was  the  custom  to  scat- 
ter sweetmeats  (Karaxva/jiara),  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  a  newly-married  pair  * 

The  life  and  person  of  a  slave  were  also  protect- 
ed by  the  law :  a  person  who  struck  or  maltreated 
a  slave  was  liable  to  an  action  (i>6peo>s  ypafh*) ;  a 
slave,  too,  could  not  be  put  to  death  without  legal 
sentence.*  He  could  even  take  shelter  from  the 
cruelty  of  his  master  in  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and 
there  claim  the  privilege  of  being  sold  by  him  (npa- 
aiv  aUeiodai1).  The  person  of  a  slave,  however, 
was  not  considered  so  sacred  as  that  of  a  freeman : 
his  offences  were  punished  with  corporeal  chastise- 
ment, which  was  the  last  mode  of  punishment  in- 
flicted on  a  freeman  ;8  he  was  not  believed  upon 
his  oath,  but  his  evidence  in  courts  of  justice  waa 
always  taken  with  torture.    (Vid.  Basanos.) 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  mild  treatment  of 
slaves  in  Greece,  their  insurrection  was  not  unfre 
quent  ;9  but  these  insurrections  in  Attica  were  usu 
ally  confined  to  the  mining  slaves,  who  were  treatec 
with  more  severity  than  the  others.  On  one  occa 
sion  they  murdered  their  guards,  took  possession  ol 
the  fortifications  of  Sunium,  and  from  this  point 
ravaged  the  country  for  a  consideraole  time.10 

Slaves  were  sometimes  manumitted  at  Athene, 
though  not  so  frequently  as  at  Rome  ;  but  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  a  master  was  ever  obliged  to  lib- 
erate a  slave  against  his  will  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  as  some  writers  have  concluded  from  a 
passage  of  Plautus.11  Those  who  were  manumitted 
(aTTsTievOepoi)  did  not  become  citizens,  as  they  might 
at  Rome,  but  passed  into  the  condition  of  metics. 
They  were  obliged  to  honour  their  former  master 
as  their  patron  (irpoardrqc),  and  to  fulfil  certain 
duties  towards  him,  the  neglect  of  which  rendered 
them  liable  to  the  SUn  unoaraaiov,  by  which  they 
might  again  he  sold  into  slavery.  (Vid.  Libertus, 
Greek  ;  AiTOZTASIOT  A1KH.) 

Respecting  the  public  slaves  at  Athens,  see  Dk- 

MOSIOI 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  tax  upon  slaves  at 
Athens,18  which  Bockh"  supposes  was  three  oboli 
a  year  for  each  slave. 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  course  of 
this  article,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Petitus,  Leg. 
Att.,  ii.,  6,  p.  254,  &c. — Reitermeier,  Gesch.  der 
Sclaverei  in  Griechenland,  Berl.,  1789  — Limburg 
Brouwer,  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  des  Grccs,  iii., 
p.  267,  &c— Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt.,  I.,  i ,  p.  171 
— Gottling,  De  Notione  Servitutis  apud  Aristotelem, 
Jen.,  1821. — Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Griech.  Stoats 
alt.,  §  114. — Becker,  Charikles,  ii.,  p.  20,  &c. 

1.  (Dem.  in  Pantaenet.,  p.  967  ;  in  Aphob.,  p.  821  ;  in  One- 
tor.,  i.,  p.  871.)— 2.  (Lye.,  28.)— 3.  (Compare  Plut.,  De  Garrul., 
18.  — Xen.,  De  Rep.  Athen.,  i.,  12.)  — 4.  (Aristoph.,  Plut.,  768 
with  schol. — Demosth.  in  Steph.,  p.  1123,  29. — Pollux,  Onom. 
iii.,  77. — Hesych.  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  KuTaxt'Ofara.)  -5.  (Dem 
in  Mid.,  p.  529.  —  jEschin.  in  Tim.,  p.  41.  —  Xen.,  De  Rep 
Athen.,  i.,  10.— Athen.,  vi.,  p.  967,/.  —  Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p 
322,  &c.)— 6.  (Eurip.,  Hec,  287, 288.— Antiph.,  De  Casd.  Hti ^d., 
p.  728.)— 7.  (Plut.,  Thes.,  36.— Pollux,  Onom.,  vii ,  13.— Meier 
Att.  Proc.,  p  403,  &c.)  —  8.  (Dem.  in  Timocr.,  p.  752.)  —  t 
(Plat.,  Leg.,  vi.,  p.  777.,— 10.  (Athen.,  vi.,  p.  272,/.)— 11.  (Of 
sin.,  ii.,  5,  7.)— 12.  (Xen.,  De  Vect.,  iv.,  25.)— 13.  (Pali  Eco» 
Ac.  ii  .  p  47,  48  1 
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SERVUS  (Rom  n),  SE'RVITUS.  "  Sermtus  est 
mstttutio  juris  gentium  qua  quis  dommio  alierto 
contra  naturam  subjicitur."1  Gaius  also  considers 
the  potestas  of  a  master  over  a  slave  as  "juris  gen- 
tium."1 The  Romans  viewed  liberty  as  the  natural 
state,  and  slavery  as  a  status  or  condition  which 
was  contrary  to  the  natural  state.  The  mutual  re- 
lation of  slave  and  master  among  the  Romans  was 
sxpressed  by  the  terms  servus  and  dominus  ;  and 
the  power  and  interest  which  the  dominus  had  over 
and  in  the  slave  was  expressed  by  dominium.  The 
term  dominium  or  ownership,  with  reference  to  a 
slave,  pointed  to  the  slave  merely  as  a  thing  or  ob-. 
ject  of  ownership,  and  a  slave,  as  one  of  the  res 
mancipi,  was  classed  with  other  objects  of  owner- 
ship. The  word  potestas  was  also  applied  to  the 
master's  power  over  the  slave,  and  the  same  word 
was  used  to  express  the  father's  power  over  his 
children.  The  boundaries  between  the  patria  and 
dominica  potestas  were  originally  very  narrow,  but 
the  child  had  certain  legal  capacities  which  were 
altogether  wanting  to  the  condition  of  the  slave. 
The  master  had  no  potestas  over  the  slave  if  he 
had  merely  a  "nudum  jus  Quintium  in  servo:"  it  was 
necessary  that  the  slave  should  be  his  in  bonis  at 
•east.3 

According  to  the  strict  principles  of  the  Roman 
law,  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave  that  the  master  could  treat  the  slave  as 
he  pleased  ;  he  could  sell  him,  punish  him,  and  put 
him  to  death.  Positive  morality,  however,  and  the 
social  intercourse  that  must  always  subsist  between 
a  master  and  the  slaves  who  are  immediately  about 
him,  ameliorated  the  condition  of  slavery.  Still  we 
read  of  acts  of  great  cruelty  committed  by  masters 
in  the  later  republican  and  earlier  imperial  periods, 
and  the  lex  Petronia  was  enacted  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  slave.  (Vid.  Lei  Petroma,  p.  584.)  The 
original  power  of  life  and  death  over  a  slave,  which 
Gaius  considers  to  be  a  part  of  the  jus  gentium, 
was  limited  by  a  constitution  of  Antoninus,  which 
enacted  that,  if  a  man  put  his  slave  to  death  with- 
out sufficient  reason  (sine  causa),  he  was  liable  to 
the  same  penalty  as  if  he  had  killed  another  man's 
slave.  The  constitution  applied  to  Roman  citizens, 
and  to  all  who  were  under  the  imperium  Roma- 
num.*  The  same  constitution  also  prohibited  the 
cruel  treatment  of  slaves  by  their  masters,  by  enact- 
ing, that  if  the  cruelty  of  the  master  was  intolera- 
ble, he  might  be  compelled  to  sell  the  slave,  and 
the  slave  was  empowered  to  make  his  complaint  to 
the  proper  authority.6  A  constitution  of  Claudius 
enacted,  that  if  a  man  exposed  his  slaves  who 
were  infirm,  they  should  become  free  ;  and  the  con- 
stitution also  declared,  that  if  they  were  put  to  death, 
the  act  should  be  murder.*  It  was  also  enacted,' 
that  in  sales  of  division  of  property,  slaves,  such  as 
husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  should  not  be  separated. 

A  slave  could  not  contract  a  marriage.  His  co- 
Habitation  with  a  woman  was  contubernium,  and 
10  legal  relation  between  him  and  his  children  was 
recognised.  Still  nearness  of  blood  was  considered 
an  impediment  to  marriage  after  manumission : 
thus,  a  manumitted  slave  could  not  marry  his  man- 
umitted sister.9 

A  slave  jould  have  no  property.  He  was  not  in- 
capable of  acquiring  property,  but  his  acquisitions 
belonged  to  his  master,  which  Gaius  considers  to 
be  a  rule  of  the  jus  gentium.'  A  slave  could  ac- 
quire for  his  master  by  mancipatio,  traditio,  stipula- 
te, jr  in  any  other  way.    In  this  capacity  of  the 


1.  (Florent.,  Dig.  1,  tit.  5,  *.  4.)  —  2.  (i.,  52.)  —  3.  (Garni,  i., 
54.)— 4.  (Id.,  i.,  52,  Ac.)— 5.  (Seuec.,  De  Bene!.,  iii.,  22.)— 6. 
(Sueton.,  Claud.,  25.)— 7.  (God.,  iu.,tit.  38,  |.  11.)— 8.  <\>ig.  23, 
tit.  2.  a.  14.)— y.  (i  .  52  ) 


slave  to  take,  though  he  could  not  keep,  his  ;ondi 
tion  was  assimilated  to  that  of  a  filiusfamilias,  and 
he  was  regarded  as  a  person.  If  one  person  had  a 
nudum  jus  Quiritinm  in  a  slave,  and  he  was  anoth- 
er's in  bonis,  his  acquisitions  belonged  to  the  person 
whose  he  was  in  bonis.  If  a  man  possessed  an- 
other man's  slave  or  a  free  person,  he  only  acquired 
through  the  slave  in  two  cases  :  he  was  entitled  te 
all  that  the  slave  acquired  out  of  or  by  means  of 
the  property  of  the  possessor  {ex  re  ejus),  and  he  Was 
entitled  to  all  that  the  slave  acquired  by  his  own 
labour  (ex  operis  suis) ;  the  law  was  the  same  with 
respect  to  a  slave  of  whom  a  man  had  the  ususfruc- 
tus  only.  All  other  acquisitions  of  such  slaves  or 
free  persons  belonged  to  their  owner  or  to  them- 
selves, according  as  they  were  slaves  or  free  men.' 
If  a  slave  was  appointed  heres,  he  could  only  ao 
cept  the  hereditas  with  the  consent  of  his  master 
and  he  acquired  the  hereditas  for  his  master :  in 
the  same  way  the  slave  acquired  a  legacy  for  his 
master.* 

A  master  could  also  acquire  possessio  through 
his  slave,  and  thus  have  a  commencement  of  usu- 
capion ;s  but  the  owner  must  have  the  possession  of 
the  slave  in  order  that  he  might  acquire  possession 
through  him,  and,  consequently,  a  man  could  not 
acquire  possession  by  means  of  a  pignorated  slave. 
(Vid  Pignob.)  A  bonae  fidei  possessor,  that  is, 
one  who  believed  the  slave  to  be  his  own,  could  ac- 
quire possession  through  him  in  such  cases  as  he 
could  acquire  property ;  consequently,  a  pledgee 
could  not  acquire  possession  through  a  pignorated 
slave,  though  he  had  the  possession  of  him  bona 
fide,  for  this  bona  fides  was  not  that  which  is  meant 
in  the  phrase  bonae  fidei  possessor.  The  usufructu- 
arius  acquired  possession  through  the  slave  in  the 
same  cases  in  which  the  bonae  fidei  possessor  ac- 
quired it.* 

Slaves  were  not  only  employed  in  the  usual  do- 
mestic offices  and  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  but 
also  as  factors  or  agents  lor  their  masters  in  tht 
management  of  business  (vid.  Institoria  Actio, 
&c),  and  as  mechanics,  artisans,  and  in  every 
branch  of  industry.  It  may  easily  be  conceived 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  especially  as  they 
were  often  intrusted  with  property  to  a  large  amount, 
there  must  have  arisen  a  practice  of  allowing  the 
slave  to  consider  part  of  his  gains  as  his  own  :  this 
was  his  peculium,  a  terra  also  applicable  to  such 
acquisitions  of  a  filiusfamilias  as  his  father  allowed 
him  to  consider  as  his  own.  ( Vid.  Patria  Potes- 
tas.) According  to  strict  law,  the  peculium  was 
the  property  of  the  master,  but  according  to  usage 
it  was  considered  to  be  the  property  of  the  slave. 
Sometimes  it  was  agreed  between  master  and  slave 
that  the  slave  should  purchase  his  freedom  with  his 
peculium  when  it  amounted  to  a  certain  sum.*  If  a 
slave  was  manumitted  by  the  owner  in  his  lifetime, 
the  peculium  was  considered  to  be  given  together 
with  libertas,  unless  it  was  expressly  retained.* 
Transactions  of  borrowing  and  lending  could  take 
place  between  the  master  and  slave  with  respect  to 
the  peculium,  though  no  right  of  action  arose  on 
either  side  out  of  such  dealings,  conformably  to  a 
general  principle  of  Roman  law.'  If,  after  the 
slave's  manumission,  the  master  paid  him  a  debt 
which  had  arisen  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
he  could  not  recover  it.*  In  case  of  the  claim  of 
creditors  on  the  slave's  peculium,  the  debt  of  the 
slave  to  the  master  was  first  taken  into  the  account, 
and  deducted  from  the  peculium.  So  far  was  the 
law  modified,  that  in  the  case  of  the  naturales  obli- 

1.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  19.)  — 2.  (Gaiui,  ii„  87,  Ac.)  — 3.  (Id. 
ii.,  89,  &c.) — 4.  (Saviguy,  Das  Recht  den  Beaitzes,  p.  314,  ed.  5.: 
—5.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiv.,  42,  and  the  note  of  Lipsim.) — 6.  (Dig 
15,  tit.  I,  s.  53,  De  Peculio.)— 7.  (Gaiui,  r  ,  78.)— 8.  iDie  IS 
tit.  6.  i,  64.) 
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gatw  les,  as  the  Romans  called  them,  between  mas- 
ter and  slave,  a  fidejussor  could  be  bound  for  a 
slave,  whether  the  creditor  was  an  extraneus,  or  a 
dominus  to  whom  the  slave  was  indebted. 

A  naturalis  obligatio  might  also  result  from  the 
dealings  of  a  slave  with  other  persons  than  his  mas- 
ter but  the  master  was  not  at  all  affected  by  such 
dealings.  The  master  was  only  bound  by  the  acts 
and  dealings  of  the  slave  when  the  slave  was  em- 
ployed as  his  agent  or  instrument,  in  which  case 
the  master  might  be  liable  to  an  actio  Exercitoria 
oi  Institoria.1  There  was,  of  course,  an  actio 
against  the  master  when  the  slave  acted  by  his  or- 
ders. (Vid.  Jussu,  Quod,  &c.)  If  a  slave  or  filius- 
familias  traded  with  his  peculium  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  dominus  or  father,  the  peculium  and  all 
that  was  produced  by  it  were  divisible  among  the 
creditors  and  master  or  father  in  due  proportions 
(pro  rata  portione) ;  and  if  any  of  the  creditors  com- 
plained of  getting  less  than  his  share,  he  had  a 
tributoria  actio  against  the  master  or  father,  to 
whom  the  law  gave  the  power  of  distribution  among 
the  creditors.2  The  master  was  not  liable  for  any- 
thing Deyond  the  amount  of  the  peculium,  and  his 
own  demand  was  payable  first.3  Sometimes  a  slave 
would  have  another  slave  under  him,  who  had  a 
peculium  with  respect  to  the  first  slave,  just  as  the 
slave  had  a  peculium  with  respect  to  his  master. 
On  this  practice  was  founded  the  distinction  be- 
tween servi  ordinarii  and  vicarii.*  These  subordi- 
nate peculia  were,  however,  legally  considered  as 
included  in  the  principal  peculium.  In  the  case  of 
a  slave  dying,  being  sold  or  manumitted,  the  edict 
required  that  any  action  in  respect  of  the  peculium 
must  be  brought  within  a  year.*  If  a  slave  or  fil- 
iusfainilias  had  carried  on  dealings  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  his  master  or  father, 
theie  might  be  an  action  against  the  master  or  fa- 
ther in  respect  of  such  dealings,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  proved  that  he  had  derived  advantage  from  them. 
This  was  called  the  actio  de  in  rem  verso,'  and  it 
was,  in  fact,  the  same  actio  as  that  de  peculio. 
That  was  said  "in  rem  patrti  dominive  versum" 
which  turned  out  for  his  advantage  For  instance, 
if  a  slave  borrowed  ten  sestertia  and  paid  them  to 
the  master's  creditors,  the  master  was  bound  to 
pay  the  loan,  and  the  lender  had  an  actio  against 
him  de  in  rem  verso.  If  the  slave  paid  any  part 
of  the  borrowed  sum  to  his  master's  creditors,  the 
master  was  liable  to  the  lender  for  the  amount  so 
applied ,  and  if  the  slave  had  wasted  the  other  part, 
the  mastei  was  bound  to  make  that  good  to  the 
amount  of  the  slave's  peculium;  but  still  with  this 
provision,  that  the  amount  of  the  slave's  peculium 
could  only  be  ascertained  by  first  deducting  from  it 
what  he  owed  to  the  master.  The  case  was  the 
same  with  the  peculium  of  a  son  and  a  slave. 
Thus,  as  Gaius  observes,'  the  actio  de  peculio  and 
de  in  rem  verso  was  one  actio,  but  contained  two 
condemnations. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  relation  of  slave  and 
master,  that  the  master  acquired  no  rights  against 
the  slave  in  consequence  of  his  delicts.  Other  per- 
sons might  obtain  rights  against  a  slave  in  conse- 
quence of  his  delicts,  but  their  right  could  not  be 
prosecuted  by  action  until  the  slave  was  manumit- 
ted •  They  had,  however,  a  right  of  action  against 
the  slave's  master  for  damages,  and  if  the  master 
would  not  pay  the  damages,  he  must  give  up  the 
slave.  (Vid.  Noxa.)  The  slave  was  protected 
against  injury  from  other  persons.  If  the  slave 
was  killed,  the  master  might  either  prosecute  the 

1.  (Gaius,  iv.,  71.)— 2.  (Id.,  iv.,  72,  &c.)— 3.  (Dig.  14,  tit.  4, 
De  Tnbutoris  Actione.)— 4.  (Dig.  15,  tit.  1,  8.  17.)— 5  (Dig. 
15,  tit.  3,  b.  1,  which  contains  the  words  of  the  Edict.) — 6. 
(Dig.  15,  tit.  3.)— 7.  (iv.,  73,  and  the  note  on  c.  72.)— 8.  (Gaius, 
>  .  77.) 
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kiher  for  a  capital  offence,  or  sue  foi  damages  un- 
der the  lex  Aquilia.1  (Vid.  Aquilia  Lex,  Injuria.) 
The  master  had  also  a  praetoria  actio  in  duplum 
against  those  who  corrupted  his  slave  (servus,  ser  va) 
and  led  him  into  bad  practices  :3  the  in  duDlum  was 
to  twice  the  amount  of  the  estimated  damage.  He 
had  also  an  action  against  a  person  who  committed 
stuprum  with  his  female  slave.* 

A  runaway  slave  (fugitivus)  could  not  lawfullj  bt- 
received  or  harboured ;  to  conceal  him  was  furtum 
The  master  was  entitled  to  pursue  him  wherevei 
he  pleased,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  all  authorities  to 
give  him  aid  in  recovering  the  slave.  It  was  the 
object  of  various  laws  to  check  the  running  away 
of  slaves  in  every  way  and,  accordingly,  a  runaway 
slave  could  not  legally  be  an  object  of  sale  A 
class  of  persons  called  fugitivarii  made  it  their 
business  to  recover  runaway  slaves  The  rights  of 
the  master  over  the  slave  were  in  no  way  affected 
by  his  running  away  ;*  there  was  a  lex  Fabia  on 
this  subject,  and  apparently  two  senatus  consulta  at 
least.' 

A  person  was  a  slave  either  jure  gentium  or  jure 
civili.  A  person  was  born  a  slave  jure  gentium 
whose  mother  was  a  slave  when  she  gave  him 
birth  ;'  for  it  was  a  legal  principle,  that  the  status 
of  those  who  were  not  begotten  in  justaa  nuptias  was 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  moment  of  the  birth.  A 
slave  born  in  the  master's  house  was  verna ;  but 
it  was  also  a  principle  of  Roman  law,  that  the  status 
of  a  person  who  was  begotten  in  justas  nuptiae  was 
reckoned  from  the  time  of  conception.  At  a  later 
period  the  rule  of  law  was  established,  that,  though 
a  woman  at  the  time  of  the  birth  might  be  a  slave, 
still  her  child  was  free,  if  the  mother  had  been  free 
at  any  time  reckoning  backward  from  the  time  of 
the  birth  to  the  time  of  the  conception.7  There 
were  various  cases  of  children  the  offspring  of  a 
free  parent  and  a  slave,  as  to  which  positive  law 
provided  whether  the  children  should  be  free  oi 
slaves.'    (Vid.  Senatus  Consultum  Claudianum.) 

A  person  became  a  slave  by  capture  in  war,  also 
jure  gentium.  Captives  in  war  were  sold  as  be- 
longing to  the  serarium,  or  distributed  among  the 
soldiers  by  lot.'  In  reference  to  the  practice  of 
selling  prisoners  with  a  crown  on  their  heads,  w< 
find  the  expression  "sub  corona  venire,  vendere."iB 

A  free  person  might  become  a  slave  in  vanou 
ways  in  consequence  of  positive  law,  jure  civih. 
This  was  the  case  with  incensi  (rnd.  Caput),  and 
those  who  evaded  military  service.11  In  certain 
cases,  a  man  became  a  slave  if  he  allowed  himsell 
to  be  sold  as  a  slave  in  order  to  defraud  the  purcha- 
ser ;  and  a  free  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  slave 
might  be  reduced  to  the  same  condition.  ( Vid. 
Senatus  Consultum  Claudianum.)  Under  the  Em- 
pire, the  rule  was  established  that  persons  con- 
demned to  death,  to  the  mines,  and  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  lost  their  freedom,  and  their  property 
was  confiscated,  whence,  concludes  Gaius,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  lose  the  testamenti  factio."  But 
this  was  not  the  earlier  law.  A  person  so  con 
demned,  though  he  lost  his  freedom,  had  no  master, 
and,  consequently,  the  hereditates  and  legacies  which 
were  left  to  him  were  simply  void,  for  such  a  per- 
son was  " posn<B  servus,  non  C<zsaris.'na  A  man 
never  lost  his  freedom  by  usucapion.1*  According 
to  the  old  law,  a  manifestus  fur  was  liable  to  a  cap- 
italis  poena,  and  was  addicted  (addicebatur)  to  the 

I  (Gaius,  hi.,  2137)^2.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  3,  a.  1,  where  'he  wordi 
of  the  Edict  are  given.)— 3.  (Dig.  47.  tit.  10,  s.  25.)— 4.  (Dig.  II, 
tit  4,  De  Fugitivis.)— 5.  {Vid.  also  Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  m.,  14 
—Floras,  iii.,  19.)— 6.  (Gains,  i.,  82.)— 7.  (Paulus,  S.  R.,  u.,  tit 
24  —Dig.  1,  tit.  5,  s.  5.)— 8.  (Gfuus,  I.,  83,  Ac.)— 9.  {Vid.  Wal 
tor's  Geschichte,  &c,  p.  5f  note  35.)— 10.  (Gell.,  vii.,  i.—hvf  , 
t  22.— Cmsar,  Bell.  Gall,  ji.,  16.)— 11.  (Cic,  Pro  Cascina.  J4  ) 
—12.  (Dig.  28,  tit.  1,  8.  8.)— 13.  (Dig.  34,  tit.  8,  8.  3.)— 14.  (G. 
ius,  ii.,  48.) 
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person  whose  property  he  had  stolen  ;  but  it  was 
doubted  whether  the  effect  of  the  addictio  was  to 
make  him  a  servus,  or  to  put  him  in  the  condition 
of  au  adjudicatus.1 

By  a  constitutio  or  senatus  consultum  of  Claudi- 
us,' a  freedman  who  misconducted  himself  towards 
his  patron  was  reduced  to  his  former  state  of  sla- 
very. But  this  was  not  the  rule  of  law  in  the  time 
of  Nero.'    (Vid.  Patronos,  Libertus.) 

The  state  of  slavery  was  terminated  by  Manu- 
Biissio  It  was  also  terminated  by  various  positive 
enactments,  either  by  way  of  reward  to  the  slave, 
or  punishment  to  the  master.  The  Senatus  Con- 
sultum  Silanianum  is  an  example  of  the  former ; 
and  various  subsequent  constitutions  gave  freedom 
to  slaves  who  discovered  the  perpetrators  of  cer- 
tain crimes.4  Liberty  might  also  be  acquired  by 
the  praescriptio  tempons.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  it  might  be  acquired,  subject 
to  certain  limitations,  by  becoming  a  monk  or  a 
spiritual  person  ;*  but  if  the  person  left  his  monas- 
tery for  a  secular  life,  or  rambled  about  in  the 
towns  or  the  country,  he  might  be  reduced  to  his 
former  servile  condition. 

There  were  slaves  that  belonged  to  the  state,  and 
were  called  servi  publici :  they  had  the  testamenti 
factio  to  the  amount  of  one  half  of  their  proper- 
ty,6 from  which  circumstance  it  appears  that  they 
were  viewed  in  a  light  somewhat  different  from  the 
slaves  of  private  persons. 

The  preceding  account  treats  of  the  legal  condi- 
tion ol  slaves  in  their  relation  to  their  masters.  It 
remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  history  of  sla- 
very among  the  Romans,  of  the  sale  and  value  of 
slaves,  of  the  different  classes  into  which  they 
were  divided,  and  of  their  general  treatment. 

Slaves  existed  at  Rome  in  the  earliest  times  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  numerous  under  the  kings  and  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Republic.  The  different  trades 
and  the  mechanical  arts  were  chiefly  carried  on  by 
the  clients  of  the  patricians,  and  the  small  farms  in 
the  country  were  cultivated,  for  the  most  part,  by 
the  labours  of  the  proprietor  and  of  his  own  family. 
But,  as  the  territories  of  the  Roman  state  were  ex- 
tended, the  patricians  obtained  possession  of  large 
estates  out  of  the  ager  publicus,  since  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  Romans  to  deprive  a  conquered 
people  of  part  of  their  land.  These  estates  proba- 
bly required  a  larger  number  of  hands  for  their 
cultivation  than  could  readily  be  obtained  among 
the  free  population  ;  and  since  the  freemen  were 
sonstantly  liable  to  be  called  away  from  their  work 
to  serve  in  the  armies,  the  lands  began  to  be  cultiva- 
ted almost  entirely  by  slave  labour.'  Through  war 
and  commerce  slaves  could  easily  be  obtained,  and 
at  a  cheap  rate,  and  their  number  soon  became  so 
great  that  the  poorer  cl  iss  of  freemen  was  thrown 
almost  entirely  out  of  employment.  This  st&.e  of 
things  was  one  of  the  chief  arguments  used  by  Li- 
cinius  and  the  Gracchi  for  limiting  the  quantity  of 
public  land  which  a  person  might  possess  ;8  and 
we  know  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the  Licinian 
rogations  that  a  certain  number  of  freemen  should 
be  employed  on  every  estate.*  This  regulation, 
hovever,  was  probably  of  little  avail  the  lands 
still  continued  tc  be  almost  entirely  cultivated  by 
tlaves,  although,  ii.  'he  latest  times  of  the  Republic, 
we  find  that  Julius  Caesar  attempted  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things  to  some  extent,  by  enacting 
that,  of  those  person*  who  attended  to  cattle,  a  third 


1.  (Gaius,  iii.,  189.1—2  (Sueton.,  Claud.,  25.)— 3  (Tacitus, 
Ann.,  mi.,  27. — See  the  note*  of  Gmesti  and  lapsiua  od  this 
naasage.) — 4.  (Cud  Tbeod.,  lit  81, s  2.) — 5.  (Nov  .  5.  c.  2  .  aud 
183,  c.  17,  35.)— 6.  (Ulp  ,  Frag.,  tit.  20.)— 7.  (Compare  Liv.,  vi., 
18  1— fl.  (Appian.  B  C    i.,  7.  9  10.)— 9.  (Id  iu.,  1.  8.) 


should  always  be  freemen.1  In  Sicily,  which  sup 
plied  Rome  with  so  great  a  quantity  of  com,  thf 
number  of  agricultural  slaves  was  immense  :  the 
oppressions  to  which  they  were  exposed  drove 
them  twice  to  open  rebellion,  and  their  numbers 
enabled  them  to  defy  for  a  time  the  Roman  power. 
The  first  of  these  servile  wars  began  in  B.C.  134, 
and  ended  in  B.C.  132,  and  the  second  commeiiced 
in  B.C.  102,  and  lasted  almost  four  years. 

Long,  however,  after  it  had  become  the  custom 
to  employ  large  gangs  of  slaves  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  the  number  of  those  who  served  as 
personal  attendants  still  continued  to  be  small 
Persons  in  good  circumstances  seem  usually  to 
have  had  one  only  to  wait  upon  them,1  who  was 
generally  called  by  the  name  of  his  master,  with 
the  word  par  (that  is,  pver)  affixed  to  it,  as  Cmpor, 
Lucipor,  Marcipor,  Publipor,  Quintipor,  &C.  ;  and 
hence  Quintilian3  says,  long  before  whose  time  lux- 
ury had  augmented  the  number  of  personal  attend- 
ants, that  such  names  no  longer  existed.  Cato. 
when  he  went  to  Spain  as  consul,  only  took  three 
slaves  with  him.*  But  during  the  latter  tunes  ol 
the  Republic,  and  under  the  Empire,  the  number 
of  domestic  slaves  greatly  increased,  and  in  every 
family  of  importance  there  were  separate  slaves  to 
attend  to  all  the  necessities  of  domestic  life.  It 
was  considered  a  reproach  to  a  man  not  to  keep  a 
considerable  number  of  slaves.  Thus  Cicero,  in 
describing  the  meanness  of  Piso's  housekeeping, 
says,  "  Idem  coquus,  idem  atnensis  :  pistor  domi  mil- 
lus."*  The  first  question  asked  respecting  a  per 
son's  fortune  was  "  Quot  pascit  servos  '"6  Horace1 
seems  to  speak  of  ten  slaves  as  the  lowest  num- 
ber which  a  person  in  tolerable  circumstances 
ought  to  keep,  and  he  ridicules  the  praetor  Tulliua 
for  being  attended  by  no  more  than  five  slaves  in 
going  from  his  Tiburtine  villa  to  Rome.8  The  im- 
mense number  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  constant 
wars  of  the  Republic,  and  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  luxury,  augmented  the  number  of  slaves  to  a 

I  prodigious  extent  The  statement  of  Athenaeus,' 
that  very  many  Romans  pussessed  10,000  and 
20,000  slaves,  and  even  more,  is  probably  an  ex- 
aggeration ;  but  a  freedman  under  Augustus,  who 
had  lost  much  property  in  the  civil  wars,  left  at  his 
death  as  many  as  41 16. 10  Two  hundred  was  no 
uncommon  number  for  one  person  to  keep,11  and 

j  Augustus  permitted  even  a  person  that  was  exiled 
to  take  twenty  slaves  or  freedmen  with  him."  The 
mechanical  arts,  which  were  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  the  clientes,  were  now  entirely  exercised  by 
slaves  ;13  a  natural  growth  of  things,  for  where 
slaves  perform  certain  duties  or  practise  certain 
arts,  such  duties  or  arts  wiD  be  thought  degrading 
to  a  freeman  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
games  of  the  amphitheatre  required  an  immense 
number  of  slaves  trained  for  the  purpose.  (  Vid. 
Gladiatores.)  Like  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  the  gla- 
diators in  Italy  rose  in  B.C.  73  against  their  op 
pressors,  and,  under  the  able  generalship  of  Sparla- 
cus,  defeated  a  Roman  consular  army,  and  were 
not  subdued  till  B.C.  71,  when  60,000  of  them  are 
said  to  have  fallen  in  battle." 

Under  the  Empire,  various  enactments,  mention 
ed  above  (p.  883),  were  made  to  restrain  the  cruel- 
ty of  masters  towards  their  slaves  ;  but  the  spread 
of  Christianity  tended  most  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  slaves,  though  the  possession  of  them  was 
for  a  long  time  by  no  means  condemned  as  contra- 
ry to  Christian  justice.    The  Christian  writers 

I.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  42.)— 2.  (Plm.,  H.  N.,  nun.,  1,  s.  6.)— 3.  (t, 
4,  v  26.)— 4  (Apul  ,  Apol-  P  430,  ed.  Ouden.)— 5.  (in  Ph.,  27.) 
—6  (Juv.,  in.,  141  )— 7  (Sat.,  i.,  3,  12.)— 8.  (Sat.,  i.,  6,  107., 
—9  (vi..  p.  272,  e.J— 10.  (Plm.,  H  N.,  xxxiii.,  'O.i.  47. )- 11 
(Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  3.  11.)— 12.  (Dion  Cass.,  lvi.,  27.)— 13.  (Cic.  1> 
Olf..  i..  42.1—14.  lUv..  Epit.,97.) 
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bov>e  'er,  mcuicateu  the  duty  of  act  ing  towards 
them  as  we  would  be  acted  by,1  but  down  to  the 
age  ol'  Theodosius  wealthy  persons  still  continued 
to  keep  as  many  as  two  or  three  thousand.3  Jus- 
tinian did  nuch  to  promote  the  ultimate  extinction 
of  slavery,  but  the  number  of  slaves  was  again  in- 
creased by  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  from  the 
north,  who  not  only  brought  with  them  their  own 
slaves,  who  were  chiefly  Sclavi  or  Sclavonians 
(whence  our  word  slave),  but  also  reduced  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  provinces  to  the 
condition  of  slaves.  But  all  the  various  classes 
of  slaves  became  merged,  in  course  of  time,  into  the 
adscripti  glebae  or  serfs  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  chief  sources  from  which  the  Romans  ob- 
tained slaves  have  been  pointed  out  above.  Under 
the  Republic,  one  of  the  chief  supplies  was  prison- 
ers taken  in  war,  who  were  sold  by  the  quaestors3 
with  a  crown  on  their  heads  (see  above,  p.  884), 
and  usually  on  the  spot  where  they  were  taken,  as 
the  care  of  a  large  number  of  captives  was  incon- 
venient. Consequently,  slavedealers  usually  ac- 
companied an  army,  and  frequently,  after  a  great 
battle  had  been  gained,  many  thousands  were  sold 
at  once,  when  the  slavedealers  obtained  them  for  a 
mere  /  .othing.  In  the  camp  of  Lucullus,  on  one  oc- 
casioi ,  slaves  were  sold  for  four  drachma;  each. 
The  slave-trade  was  also  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent and  after  the  fall  of  Corinth  and  Carthage,  De- 
los  vas  the  chief  mart  for  this  traffic.  When  the 
Oilician  pirates  had  possession  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, as  many  as  10,000  slaves  are  said  to  have 
been  imported  and  sold  there  in  one  day.4  A  large 
number  came  from  Thrace  and  the  countries  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  but  the  chief  supply  was  from 
Africa,  and  more  especially  Asia,  whence  we  fre- 
quently read  of  Phrygians,  Lycians,  Cappadocians, 
&c,  as  slaves. 

The  trade  of  slavedealers  (mangones)  was  con- 
si  lered  disreputable,  and  expressly  distinguished 
from  that  of  merchants  (mangones  non  mercatores 
sed  venaliciarii  appellanlur*) ;  but  it  was  very  lucra- 
tive, and  great  fortunes  were  frequently  realized 
from  it.  The  slavedealer  Thoranius,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a  well-known  charac- 
ter.6 Martial'  mentions  another  celebrated  slave- 
dealer  in  his  time,  of  the  name  of  Gargilianus. 

Slaves  were  usually  sold  by  auction  at  Rome. 
They  were  placed  either  on  a  raised  stone  (hence 
de  lapide  emtus")  or  a  raised  platform  (catasta*),  so 
that  every  one  might  see  and  handle  them,  even  if 
they  did  not  wish  to  purchase  them.  Purchasers 
usually  took  care  to  have  them  stripped  naked,10  for 
slavedealers  had  recourse  to  as  many  tricks  to  con- 
ceal personal  defects  as  the  horse-jockeys  of  mod- 
ern times  :  sometimes  purchasers  called  in  the  ad- 
vice of  medical  men.11  Slaves  of  great  beauty  and 
rarity  were  not  exhibited  to  public  gaze  in  the  com- 
mon slave-market,  but  were  shown  to  purchasers 
in  private  (arcana  tabulata  catasta.11).  Newly-im- 
ported slaves  had  their  feet  whitened  with  chalk,13 
and  those  that  came  from  the  East  had  their  ears 
bored,1*  which  we  know  was  a  sign  of  slavery 
among  many  Eastern  nations.  The  slave-market, 
like  all  other  markets,  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ajdiles,  who  made  many  regulations  by  edicts 
respecting  the  sile  of  slaves.  The  character  of 
the  slave  was  set  forth  in  a  scroll  (titulus)  hanging 


1  (Clem.  Alex.,  Pffidag.,  iii.,  12.) — 2.  (Chrysost.,  vol.  mi.,  p. 
633.)— 3.  (Plaut.,  Capt.,  j.,  2,  1,  2.)— 4.  (Strabo,  xiv.,  p.  668.)— 
5.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  207.— Plaut.,  Trin.,  ii.,  2,  51.)— 6.  (Suet., 
Octav.,  69  —  Macrob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  4. -Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  12,  8.  10.) 
—7.  (viii.,  13.)— 8.  (Cic.  in  Pis.,  15.— Plaut.,  Bacch.,  iv.,  7,  17.) 
—9.  (Tibull.,  ii.,  3,  60.— Persius,  vi.,  77.— Casaubon,  ad  loc.)— 
0.  (Senec,  Ep.,  80.— Suet.,  Octav.,  69.)— 11.  (Claudian  in  Eu- 
»rop.,  i.,  35,  36.)— 12.  (Mart.,  ix.,  60.)— 13.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv., 
17,  s.  58.— Ovid,  Am  i.,  8,  64.)— 14.  (Juv.,  i.,  104.) 
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around  his  neck,  which  was  a  warrant)  to  me 
purchaser  the  vendor  was  bound  to  announce 
fairly  all  his  defects,2  and  if  he  gave  a  false  account, 
had  to  take  him  back  within  six  months  from  the 
time  of  his  sale,3  or  make  up  to  the  purchaser  wha. 
the  latter  had  lost  through  obtaining  an  inferioi 
kind  of  slave  to  what  had  been  warranted.*  The 
vendor  might,  however,  use  general  terms  c  f  com- 
mendation without  being  bound  to  make  them 
good.5  The  chief  points  which  the  vendor  had  to 
warrant  were  the  health  of  the  slave,  especially 
freedom  from  epilepsy,  and  that  he  had  not  a  ten- 
dency to  thievery,  running  away,  or  committin'j 
suicide.6  The  nation  of  a  slave  was  considered 
important,  and  had  to  be  set  forth  by  the  vendor.1 
Slaves  sold  without  any  warranty  wore  at  the  time 
of  sale  a  cap  (pileus)  upon  their  head.8  Slaves 
newly  imported  were  generally  preferred  for  com- 
mon work  :  those  who  had  served  long  were  con- 
sidered artful  (veleratores9) ;  and  the  pertness  and 
impudence  of  those  born  in  their  master's  house 
(verna :  see  above,  p.  884)  were  proverbial  (vernai 
procaces10). 

The  value  of  slaves  depended,  of  course,  upon 
their  qualifications ;  but  under  the  Empire,  the  in- 
crease of  luxury  and  the  corruption  of  morals  led 
purchasers  to  pay  immense  sums  tor  beautifu. 
slaves,  or  such  as  ministered  to  the  caprice  or 
whim  of  the  purchaser.  Eunuchs  always  fetched 
a  very  high  price,11  and  Martial13  speaks  of  beauti- 
ful boys  who  sold  for  as  much  as  100,000  or  200,000 
sesterces  each  (885/.  8s.  U.,  and  1770/.  16s.  8d.). 
A  morio  or  fool  sometimes  sold  for  20,000  sester- 
!  ces.13  Slaves  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of  any 
art  which  might  bring  in  profit  to  their  owners  also 
sold  for  a  large  sum.  Thus  literary  men  and  doc- 
:  tors  frequently  fetched  a  high  price,1*  and  alsc 
j  slaves  fitted  for  the  stage,  as  we  see  from  Cicero's 
|  speech  on  behalf  of  Q.  Roscius.  Female  slaves 
i  who  might  bring  in  gain  to  their  masters  by  prosti 
tution  were  also  dear  :  sometimes  60  minaj  were 
paid  for  a  girl  of  this  kind.16  Five  hundred  drachma? 
(perhaps  at  that  time  about  18/.)  seem  to  have 
been  a  fair  price  for  a  good  ordinary  slave  in  the 
time  of  Horace.16  In  the  fourth  century,  a  slave  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms  was  valued  at  25  solidi  oi 
aurei.17  (Vid.  Aurdm,  p.  129.)  In  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian, the  legal  valuation  of  slaves  was  as  follows  : 
common  slaves,  both  male  and  female,  were  valued 
at  20  solidi  apiece,  and  under  ten  years  of  age  at 
half  that  sum ;  if  they  were  artificers  they  were 
worth  30  solidi ;  if  notarii,  50  ;  if  medical  men  or 
midwives,  60 ;  eunuchs  under  ten  years  of  age  were 
worth  30  solidi,  above  that  age,  50,  and,  if  they  were 
artificers  also,  as  much  as  70. 18  Female  slaves,  un- 
less possessed  of  personal  attractions,  were  general- 
ly cheaper  than  male.  Six  hundred  sesterces  (about 
5/.)  were  thought  too  much  for  a  slave  girl  of  indif- 
ferent character  in  the  time  of  Martial,19  and  two 
aurei  or  solidi  were  not  considered  so  low  a  price 
for  a  slave  girl  (ancilla)  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  as 
to  occasion  doubt  of  her  having  come  honestly  into 
the  hands  of  the  vendor.30  We  have  seen  that  in 
the  time  of  Justinian  the  legal  value  of  female 
slaves  was  equal  to  that  of  males  ;  this  may  prob 
ably  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
supply  of  slaves  was  not  so  abundant  then  as  at 

1.  (Gell.,  iv.,  2.— Propert.,  iv.,  5,  51.)— 2.  (Dig.  21,  tit.  1,  e.  1 
—Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  284.1—3.  (Dig.  21,  tit.  1,  s.  19,  t>  6.)— 4.  (Dig 
19,  tit.  1,  s.  13,  t)  4.— Cic,  De  Off.,  iii.,  16, 17, 23.)— 5.  (Dig.  18. 
tit.  1,  s.  43  ;  21,  tit  1,  s  19.)— 6.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  iii.,  17  )— 7 
(Dig.  21,  tit.  1,  8.  31,  y  21.)— 8.  (GelL,  vii.,  4.)— 9.  (Ter.,  He»ut. 
v.,  1,  16.)— 10.  (Hor.,  Sat.  ii.,  6,  66.— Mart.,  i.,  42  ;  x.,  3.)  -11 
(Plin.,  vii.,  39,  s.  40  )— 12.  (iii.,  62  ;  xi.,  70.)— 13.  (Mart.,  riii 
13.)— 14.  (Sueton.,  De  III.  Gramm.— Plin.,  H.  N..  "ii.,  39,  8  40 
—  15.  (Plaut.,  Pers.,  iv.,  4, 113.)— 16.  (Sat.,  ii.,  7,  43.)— 17.  (Cod 
Theod.,  vii.,  tit.  13,  s.  13.)— 18.  (Cod.,  vi.,  tit.  44,  s.  3.)— 19.  (vi 
66.)— 20.  (Dig.  47,  tit,,  2,  8.  70.) 
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earlier  imes,  ar  d  ;  hat,  therefore,  recourse  was  had 
to  propagation  for  keeping  up  the  number  of  slaves. 
But  under  the  Republic,  and  in  the  early  times  of 
the  Empire,  this  was  done  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
as  it  was  found  cheaper  to  purchase  than  to  breed 
slaves. 

Slaves  were  divided  into  many  various  classes  : 
the  first  division  was  into  public  or  private.  The 
former  belonged  to  the  state  and  public  bodies,  and 
their  condition  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  com- 
mon slaves.  They  were  less  liable  to  be  sold,  and 
under  less  control  than  ordinary  slaves  :  they  also 
possessed  the  privilege  of  the  testamenti  factio  to 
the  amount  of  one  half  of  their  property  (see  above, 
p.  885),  which  shows  that  they  were  regarded  in  a 
different  light  from  other  slaves.  Scipio,  therefore, 
on  the  taking  of  Nova  Carthago,  promised  2000  ar- 
tisans, who  had  been  taken  piisoners,  and  were 
therefore  to  be  sold  as  common  slaves,  that  they 
should  become  public  slaves  of  the  Roman  people, 
with  a  hope  of  speedy  manumission,  if  they  assisted 
him  in  the  war.1  Public  slaves  were  employed  to 
take  care  of  the  public  buildings,2  and  to  attend 
upon  magistrates  and  priests.  Thus  the  sediles 
and  quaestors  had  great  numbers  of  public  slaves 
at  their  command,3  as  had  also  the  triumviri  noc- 
turni,  who  employed  them  to  extinguish  fires  by 
night.*  They  were  also  employed  as  lictors,  jail- 
ers, executioners,  watermen,  &c. 

A  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  one  person  was 
called  familia,  but  two  were  not  considered  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  familial  Private  slaves  were 
divided  into  urban  (familia  urbana)  and  rustic  (fa-  j 
milia  rus/tca) ;  but  the  name  of  urban  was  given  to 
those  slaves  who  served  in  the  villa  or  country  res- 
idence as  well  as  in  the  town  house,  so  that  the  j 
words  urban  and  rustic  rather  characterized  the 
nature  of  their  occupations  than  the  place  where  ! 
thsy  served  (urbana  familia  el  rustica  non  loco,  sed 
geiure  dislmguitur6).  The  familia  urbana  could 
therefore  accompany  their  master  to  his  villa  with- 
out being  called  rustica  on  account  of  their  remain- 
ing in  the  country.  When  there  was  a  large  num- 
ber of  slaves  in  one  house,  they  were  frequently  di- 
vided into  decunae :'  but,  independent  of  this  divis- 
ion, they  were  arranged  in  certain  classes,  which 
held  a  higher  or  a  lower  rank  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  occupation.  These  classes  are  :  Ordi- 
narii,  Vulgaris,  Mediastini,  and  Quales-Quales  ;8  but 
it  is  doubtful  whethei  the  Literati,  or  literary  slaves, 
were  included  in  any  of  these  classes.  Those  that 
were  called  Vicurii  are  spoken  of  above  (p.  884). 

Oriinani  seem  to  have  been  those  slaves  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  certain  parts  of  the 
housekeeping.  They  were  always  chosen  from 
those  who  had  the  confidence  of  their  master,  and 
they  generally  had  certain  slaves  under  them.  To 
this  class  the  acturcs,  procuratores,  and  dispensatores 
belong,  who  occur  in  the  familia  rustica  as  well  as 
the  familia  urbana,  but  in  the  former  are  almost  the 
same  as  the  vdlici.  They  were  stewards  or  baU- 
uTs.9  To  the  same  class  also  belong  the  slaves 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  different  stores,  and  who 
correspo-il  to  our  housekeepers  and  butlers:  they 
are  called  cellarii,  prurm,  condi,  procuratures  peni,  SfC. 
(Vid.  Cell  a  ) 

Vulgares  included  the  great  body  of  slaves  in  a 
_ouse  who  had  to  attend  to  any  particular  duty  in 
the  house,  and  to  minister  to  the  domestic  wants 
of  their  master.  As  there  were  distinct  slaves  or 
a  distinct  slave  for  almost  every  department  of 
household  economy,  as  bakers  (pistores),  cooks  (co- 

1.  {t>,  xxni.,  47.)— 2.  (Compare  T«cit.,  Hiat.,  i.,  43.)— 3. 
(Gell.,  xiii.,  13  -4.  (Dig.  1,  lit.  15,  a.  1.)— 5.  (Dig.  50,  Ut.  16, 
•  .  40  )— 6.  (IX  :  50,  tit.  16,  a.  166.)— 7.  (Petron.,  47.)— 8.  (Dig. 
47,  tit.  10,a.  15?)— 9.  (Celum.,  i ,  7,  8— Plin.,  Ep.,  iii.,  Is).— Cic. 
id  Att.,  ri.,  1.— Suet.,  Galb.,  12  ;  Veap.,  22.) 


qui),  confectioners  (dulaarii),  picklers  (salMemarn; 
&c,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  these  more  par 
ticularly.  This  class  also  included  the  porters  (os- 
tiarii),  the  bedchamber  slaves  (vid.  Cubicularii), 
the  litter-bearers  (Ucticarii)  (vid.  Lectica),  and  aL 
personal  attendants  of  any  kind. 
Mediaslinii.  (  Vid.  Media  stini.) 
Quales-Quales  are  only  mentioned  in  the  Digest,1 
and  appear  to  have  been  the  lowest  class  of  slaves, 
but  in  what  respects  they  differed  from  the  medias- 
tini  is  doubtful :  Becker*  imagines  they  may  have 
been  a  kind  of  slaves,  quahquali  conditione  viv^ntes, 
which,  however,  does  not  give  us  any  idea  of  their 
duties  or  occupations. 

Literati,  literary  slaves,  were  used  for  various 
purposes  by  their  masters,  either  as  readers  (ana- 
gnosta)  (vid.  Acroama),  copyists  or  amanuenses 
(vid.  Librarii,  Amanuensis),  &c.  Complete  lists 
of  all  the  duties  performed  by  slaves  are  given  in 
the  works  of  Pignorius,  Pompa,  and  Blair,  referred 
to  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

The  treatment  of  slaves,  of  course,  varied  greatly 
according  to  the  disposition  of  their  masters,  but 
they  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  treated 
with  greater  severity  and  cruelty  than  among  the 
Athenians.  Originally  the  master  could  use  the 
slave  as  he  pleased :  under  the  Republic  the  law 
does  not  seem  to  have  protected  the  person  or  life 
of  the  slave  at  all,  but  the  cruelty  of  masters  was 
to  some  extent  restrained  under  the  Empire,  as  has 
been  stated  above  (p.  883).  The  general  treatment 
of  slaves,  however,  was  probably  little  affected  by 
legislative  enactments.  In  early  times,  when  the 
number  of  slaves  was  small,  they  were  treated  with 
more  indulgence,  and  more  like  members  of  the 
family ;  they  joined  their  masters  in  offering  up 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  the  gods,3  and  partook 
of  their  meals  in  common  with  their  masters, 
though  not  at  the  same  table  with  them,  but  upon 
benches  (subsellia)  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  lectus. 
But  with  the  increase  of  numbers  and  of  luxury 
among  masters,  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners 
was  changed  :  a  certain  quantity  of  food  was  allow- 
ed them  (dimensum  or  dcrnensum),  which  was  grant- 
ed to  them  either  monthly  (menstruum5)  or  daily 
(diarium6).  Their  chief  food  was  the  corn  called 
far,  of  which  either  four  or  five  modii  were  granted 
them  a  month,'  or  one  Roman  pound  (libra)  a 
day.8  They  also  obtained  an  allowance  of  salt  and 
oil :  Cato9  allowed  his  slaves  a  sextarius  of  oil  a 
month,  and  a  modius  of  salt  a  year.  They  also  got 
a  small  quantity  of  wine,  with  an  additional  allow 
ance  on  the  Saturnalia  and  Compitalia,10  and  some- 
times fruit,  but  seldom  vegetables.  Butcher's  meat 
seems  to  have  been  hardly  ever  given  them. 

Under  the  Republic  they  were  not  allowed  to 
serve  in  the  army,  though  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
nae, when  the  state  was  in  such  imminent  danger, 
8000  slaves  were  purchased  by  the  state  for  the 
army,  and  subsequently  manumitted  on  account  ot 
their  bravery.11 

The  offences  of  slaves  were  punished  with  sever- 
ity, and  frequently  the  utmost  barbarity.  One  01 
the  mildest  punishments  was  the  removal  from  the 
familia  urbana  to  the  rustica,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  work  in  chains  or  fetters.13  They  were 
frequently  beaten  with  sticks  or  scourged  with  the 
whip  (of  which  an  account  is  given  under  Flaurum)  ; 
but  these  were  such  every  day  punishments  that 
many  slaves  ceased  almost  to  care  for  them  .  thus 
Chrysalus  says,13 


1.  (I.  c.)— 2.  (Gallus,  i.,  p.  125.)— 3.  (Hor.,  Ep.,  1.  142. 
—4.  (Plut.,  Coriol.,  24.)—5.  (Plain.,  Stich.,  i.,  2,  3.)— 6.  (Hor.. 
Ep.,  i.,  14,  41.— Mart.,  xi.,  108.)— 7.  (Donat.  in  Tar.,  Phoim.,  i. 
1,  9.— Sen.,  Ep.,  80.)— 8.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  5,  69.)— 9.  (R.  R.,  58  ! 
—10.  (Cato,De  Re  Ruat.,  57.)— 11.  (Liv.,  xxii.,  57  ;  xxiv.,  14-16.' 
—  12.  (Plaut.,  Most.,  i.,  1,  18.  —  Ter.,  Phorm.,  ii.,  1,  20 .)  —  1J 
(Plain.,  Bacchiu.,  ii.,  3,  131.) 
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"  S  till  turn  vtrga  run,  at  mihi  tergum  est  domi." 

Runaway  slaves  (fugitivi)  and  thieves  (fures) 
were  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  mark  (stigma), 
Whence  they  are  said  to  be  notali  or  inscripti.1 
Slaves  were  also  punished  by  being  hung  up  by 
their  hands  with  weights  suspended  to  their  feet,5 
or  by  being  sent  to  work  in  the  Ergastulum  or  Pis- 
trinum.  (  Vid.  Ergastulum,  Mola.)  The  carrying 
of  the  furca  was  a  very  common  mode  of  punish- 
ment. (Vid.  Furca.)  The  toilet  of  the  Roman  la- 
dies was  a  dreadful  ordeal  to  the  female  slaves,  who 
were  often  barbarously  punished  by  their  mistresses 
for  the  slightest  mistake  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
hair  or  a  part  of  the  dress.3 

Masters  might  work  their  slaves  as  many  hours 
in  the  day  as  they  pleased,  but  they  usually  allowed 
them  holy  days  on  the  public  festivals.  At  the  festi- 
val of  Saturnus  in  particular,  special  indulgences 
were  granted  to  all  slaves,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  under  Saturnalia.  There  was  no  distinct- 
ive dress  for  slaves.  It  was  once  proposed  in  the 
senate  to  give  slaves  a  distinctive  costume,  but  it 
was  rejected,  since  it  was  considered  dangerous  to 
show  them  their  number.*  Male  slaves  were  not 
allowed  to  wear  the  toga  or  bulla,  nor  females  the 
stola,  but  otherwise  they  were  dressed  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  poor  people,  in  clothes  of  a  dark  colour 
(pullati)  and  slippers  (crepida.)  (veslis  servilis6). 

The  rites  of  burial,  however,  were  not  denied  to 
slaves  ;  for,  as  the  Romans  regarded  slavery  as  an 
institution  of  society,  death  was  considered  to  put 
an  end  to  the  distinction  between  slaves  and  free- 
men. Slaves  were  sometimes  even  buried  with 
their  masters,  and  we  find  funeral  inscriptions  ad- 
dressed to  the  Dii  Manes  of  slaves  (Dis  Mambus). 
It  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  duty  for  a  mas- 
ter to  bury  his  slave,  since  we  find  that  a  person 
who  buried  the  slave  cf  another  had  a  right  of  ac- 
tion against  the  master  for  the  expenses  of  the  fu- 
nera..6  In  1726  the  burial  vaults  of  the  slaves  be- 
longing to  Augustus  and  Livia  were  discovered  near 
the  Via  Appia,  where  numerous  inscriptions  were 
found,  which  have  been  illustrated  by  Bianchini  and 
Gori,  and  give  us  considerable  information  respect- 
ing the  different  classes  of  slaves  and  their  various 
occupations.  Other  sepulchreta  of  the  same  time 
have  been  also  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.' 

*SES  (or/c),  "  a  term  generally  supposed  to  sig- 
nify the  Tinea  of  the  Latins,  i.  e.,  the  Book-worm, 
but  used  by  Aristotle  in  a  more  extended  sense. 
That  said  to  be  formed  in  wax  would  appear  to  be 
the  Ph.ala.na  cereana ;  that  formed  in  wood  (called 
by  him  aKapi)  is  the  Tennes  fatalis,  or  White  Ant ; 
that  formed  among  clothes  is  probably  the  Phalana 
sarcitella.  Others,  says  Schneider,  hold  them  to  be 
the  Tinea  vestinella,  T.  peUinella,  and  T.  mellonella 
It  m  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Tinea  form  a  di- 
vision of  the  genus  Phalana."* 

♦SES'AMUM  (atjoafiov\  the  Sesamum  Onentale, 
or  Eastern  Oily-grain.' 

SESOUNX.    (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

*SES'ELI  (oeoefa),  a  plant,  of  which  Dioscorides 
describes  three  species,  the  Seseli  Massihense,  S. 
Mlhiopicum,  and  S.  Peloponnesiacum.  "  The  aeaeki 
of  Galen  is  the  first  of  these.  The  aeaeli  of  Theo- 
phrastus  is  the  same  as  the  ropdvktov,  namely,  the 
Tordyllium  officinale,  or  Hartwort.  The  alliance 
between  the  aeoeXt  and  tordyllium  is  pointed  out 

1.  (Mart.,  viii.,  75,  9.)  —  2.  (Plaut.,  Asin.,  u.,  2,  37,  38.)— 3. 
(Ovid,  Am.,  i.,  14,  15.  —Art.  A  mat.,  iii.,  235.  —  Mart.,  ii.,  fi6  — 
Ju».,  vi.,  498,  &c.)  — 4.  (Sen.,  De  Clem.,  i.,  24.)— 5.  (Cic.  in 
Pis.,  S8.)— 6.  (Dig.  11.  tit.  7,  s.  31.)— 7.  (Fignonus,  De  Servis  et 
eorum  apud  Vet.  Minist. — Popma,  De  Opens  Servorum. — Blair, 
An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Slaver;  among  the  Romans,  Edinb., 
1833.— Becker,  Gallus,  i.,  p.  103,  &c.)— 8.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v., 
tO. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v  ) — 9.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  121  — Theophi., 
II.  P.,  i ,  11.) 
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by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  According  to  Stephe&a 
Alston,  and  others,  the  popular  name  of  the  Se*«* 
Massiliense  is  'Hard  Meadow  Saxifrage,'  but  its 
scientific  name  is  Seseli  tortuosum.  This  species  in 
the  '  SU  Gallicus'1  of  Apicius.  It  is  also  called  Sil' 
by  Celsus.  Dr.  Milligan,  however,  confounds  it 
with  the  Sil  AtHcum,  a  sort  of  red  ochre,  which 
was  never  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  Sprenge 
follows  Anguillara  in  referring  the  »S.  Mthiopicuih 
to  the  Buplcurum  frvticosum,  and  Matthiolus  in  hold- 
ing that  the  Peloponnesiacum  is  the  Ligusticum  Pel- 
oponnesiacum."1 

SESTE'RTIUS,  a  Roman  coin,  which  properly 
belonged  to  the  silver  coinage,  in  which  it  was  one 
fourth  of  the  denarius,  and  therefore  equal  to  2J 
asses.  Hence  the  name,  which  is  an  abbreviation 
of  semis  tertius  (sc.  nummus),  the  Roman  mode  of 
expressing  2£.a  The  word  nummus  is  often  ex- 
pressed with  sestertius,  and  often  it  stands  alone, 
meaning  sestertius. 

Hence  the  symbol  H  S  or  I  I  S,  which  is  used  to 
designate  the  sestertius.  It  stands  either  for  L  L 
S  (Libra  Libra  et  Semis),  or  for  IIS,  the  two  I's 
merely  forming  the  numeral  two  (sc.  asses  or  libra), 
and  the  whole  being  in  either  case  equivalent  to  du- 
pondius  el  semis  3 

When  the  as  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce,  and  the 
number  of  asses  in  the  denarius  was  made  sixteen 
instead  often  (Vid.  As,  Denarius),  the  sestertius 
was  still  \  of  the  denarius,  and  therefore  contained 
no  longer  2£,  but  1  asses.  The  old  reckoning  of  10 
asses  to  the  denarius  was  kept,  however,  in  paying 
the  troops.*  After  this  change  the  sestertius  was 
coined  in  brass  as  well  as  in  silver  ;  the  metal  used 
for  it  was  that  called  aurickalcum,  which  was  much 
finer  than  the  common  JE  s,  of  which  the  asses  were 
made.5 

The  sum  of  1000  sestertii  was  called  seslertium. 
This  was  also  denoted  by  the  symbol  H  S,  the  ob- 
vious explanation  of  which  is  "IIS  (2i )  millia ;" 
but  Gronovius  understands  it  as  2J  pounds  of  silver 
(sestertium  pondus  argenti),  which  he  considers  to 
have  been  worth  originally  1000  sestertii,  and  there- 
fore to  have  represented  this  value  ever  after.6  The 
sestertium  was  always  a  sum  of  money,  never  a 
coin ;  the  coin  used  in  the  payment  of  large  sum* 
was  the  denarius. 

According  to  the  value  we  have  assigned  to  the 
Denarius  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  have 
£.  s.    d.  forth. 
the  sestertius  =0   0   2  fi 
the  sestertium=8  17  1 
after  the  reign  of  Augustus : 

the  sestertius  =0   0    1  3  6 
the  sestertium=7  16  3 
The  sestertius  was  the  denomination  of  mon- 
ey almost  always  used  in  reckoning  considerable 
amounts.   There  are  a  very  few  examples  of  t  .e 
use  of  the  denarius  for  this  purpose.   The  mode 
reckoning  was  as  follows : 

Sestertius=sestertius  nummus=nummus. 
Sums  below  1000  sestertii  were  expressed  by  the 
numeral  adjectives  joined  with  either  of  these 
forms. 

The  sum  of  1000  sestertii=miWe  sestertiv=M  sett- 
tertium  (for  sestertiorum)  —M.  nummi=M  nummum 
(for  nummorum)  =M  sestertii  nummi=M  sestet  tiunt 
nummum— sestertium.  These  forms  are  used  with 
the  numeral  adjectives  below  1000 ;  sometimes 
millia  is  used  instead  of  sestertia ;  sometimes  both 
words  are  omitted  ;  sometimes  nummum  or  sestet' 
hum  is  added.    For  example,  600,000  sestertii= 

1.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  15.— Dioscor.,  iii.,  33-35  —Celsus,  T , 
23.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (VaTO,  L.  L,  t.,  173,  ed.  MU1 
ler.— Festus,  s.  v.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxi     13.)— 3.  (Priscian,  Dt 
Ponder.,  p.  1347.— Festus,  p.  347,  Miillei  )— 4.  (Plin.  U  N  ,1  « 
—5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,xxxiv.. 2.1—6.  (Pec  Vet.,  i.,4,  11.) 
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icstcnta  ststertw=zsescenta  millia— seseenta=sescen- 
ta  sestet  l ia  nummum. 

For  sums  of  a  thousand  sestertia  (i.  e.,  a  million 
teJtertii)  ana  upward,  the  numeral  adverbs  in  ies 
(decies,  undecies,  vicies,  <fc.)  art.  used,  with  which 
the  words  centena  millia  (a  hundred  thousand ) 
must  be  understood.   With  these  adverbs  the  eon- 

racted  genitive  plural  sestertium  (for  sestertiorum) 
if  joined  in  the  case  required  by  the  construction. 
ITius,  deiie-i  seslertium=decies  centena  mtllia  ses- 
Urtium=ten  limes  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii= 
1.000,000  sestertii=1000  sestertia:  millies  H  S= 
mllies  centena  millia  sestertium=a  thousand  times 

ne  hundred  thousand  sestertia— 100,000,000  ses- 
tertit=  100,000  sestertia.  When  an  amount  is  de- 
scribed by  more  than  one  of  these  adverbs  in  ies, 
they  must  be  added  together  if  the  larger  numer- 
al stands  first,  but  multiplied  when  the  smaller 
is  first ;  care,  however,  being  taken  not  to  reck- 
on the  centena  millia  which  is  understood  more 
than  once  in  the  whole  amount.  Thus  Suetonius1 
has  millies  et  quingenties  for  150,000  sestertia,  j.  e., 
100,000,000-1-50,000,000=150,000,000  sestertii,  and 
immediately  after  quaterdecies  millies  for  1,400,000 
sestertia,  t.  e.,  14  x  1000  X  100,000  (=1,400,000,000) 
sestertii.  A  variety  was  allowed  in  these  forms : 
thus  Cicero  uses  decies  et  octingenta  mtllia  for  1800 
6estertia,  i.  e.,  1,000,000 +  800,000  sestertii,  and 
quaterdecies  for  1400  sestertia,  i.  e.,  14  X  100,000  ses- 
tertii.' 

When  the  numbers  are  written  in  cipher,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  know  whether  sestertii  or  sestertia 
are  meant.  A  distinction  is  sometimes  made  by  a 
line  placed  over  the  numeral  when  sestertia  are  in- 
tended, or,  in  other  words,  when  the  numeral  is  an 
alvcrb  in  ies.  Thus 

HS  .  M.  C— 1100  sestertii;  hut 
HS  .  M.  C.=HS  millies  centies 

=110,000  sestertia=l  10,000,000  ses- 
tertii. 

Wurm  (p.  24)  gives  the  following  rule :  When 
the  numbers  are  divided  into  three  classes  by  points, 
the  right-hand  division  indicates  units,  the  second 
thousands,  the  third  hundreds  of  thousands.  Thus, 
III.  XII.  DC  =300,000+12,000+600=312.600  ses- 
tertii. But  these  distinctions  are  by  no  means 
strictly  observed  in  the  manuscripts. 

Like  other  parts  and  multiples  of  the  as,  the  ses- 
tertius is  applied  to  other  kinds  of  magnitude,  e.  g., 
pes  sestertius  for  2^  feet.    (Vid.  Pes.) 

Sesterce  is  sometimes  used  as  an  English  word. 
If  so,  it  ought  to  be  used  only  as  the  translation  of 
sestertius,  never  of  sestertium. 

SEVIR.    (Vid.  Eqditbs,  p.  418.) 
.   SEX  SUFFRA'GIA.    (  Vid.  Equites,  p.  4 16.) 
SEXTANS.    (Vid.  As,  p.  111.) 
SEXTA'RIUS,  a  Roman  dry  and  liquid  measure, 
which  may  be  considered  one  of  the  principal 
measures  in  the  Roman  system,  and  the  connecting 
point  between  it  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  for  it  was 
equal  to  the  ^iar-qc  of  the  latter.    It  was  one  sixth 
of  the  congius,  and  hence  its  name.  It  was  divided, 
in  tht  same  manner  as  the  As,  into  parts  named 
uncia,  sextans,  quadrans,  triens,  quincunx,  semissis, 
i/c.    The  uncia,  or  twelfth  part  of  the  sextarius, 
was  the  Cvathus  ;  its  sextans  was  the-efore  two 
cyathi,  its  quadrans  three,  its  triens  four,  its  quin- 
cunx five,  &c.' 

The  following  "able  exhibits  the  principal  Roman 
liquid  measures,  with  their  contents  in  the  English 
imperial  measure.  The  dry  measures,  which  are 
nearly  the  same,  have  been  given  under  Modius. 


1.  (Octtr.,  ll>_.)—  8.  (in  Verr.,  II.,  L,  39.)— ».  (Wurm,  De 
Pond,  Ac,  p.  118  ) 
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SEXTULA,  the  sixth  part  of  the  uncia,  was  the 
smallest  denomination  of  money  in  use  among  the 
Romans.1  It  was  also  applied,  like  the  uncia,  to 
other  kinds  of  magnitude.    (Vid.  Uncia.) 

SHIPS  (vavc,  nXoiov,  navis,  navigium).  The  be- 
ginning of  the  art  of  ship-building  and  of  naviga- 
tion among  the  Greeks  must  be  referred  to  a  time 
much  anterior  to  the  ages  of  which  we  have  any 
record.  Even  in  the  earliest  mythical  stories  long 
voyages  are  mentioned,  which  are  certainly  not  al 
together  poetical  fabrications,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  at  this  early  age  ships  were 
used  which  were  far  superior  to  a  simple  canoe, 
and  of  a  much  more  complicated  structure.  The 
time,  therefore,  when  boats  consisted  of  one  hollow 
tree  (Monoxyla),  or  when  ships  were  merely  rafts 
(Rates,  axeSiai)  tied  together  with  leathern  thongs, 
ropes,  and  other  substances,5  belongs  to  a  period 
of  which  not  the  slightest  record  has  reached  us, 
although  such  rude  and  simple  boats  or  rafts  con- 
tinued occasionally  to  be  used  down  to  the  latest 
times,  and  appear  to  have  been  very  commo; 
among  several  of  the  barbarous  nations  with  which 
the  Romans  came  in  contact.'  (Vid.  Codex,  Lin- 
ter.)  Passing  over  the  story  of  the  ship  Argo  and 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  we  shall  proceed 
to  consider  the  ships  as  described  in  the  Homeric 
poems. 

The  numerous  fleet  with  which  the  Greeks  sailed 
to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  must,  on  the  whole,  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  navigation  was  carried  on  in  those  times, 
however  much  of  the  detail  in  the  Homeric  descrip- 
tion may  have  arisen  from  the  poet's  own  imagina- 
tion. In  the  Homeric  catalogue  it  is  stated  that 
each  of  the  fifty  Bceotian  ships  carried  120  war- 
riors,* and  a  ship  which  carried  so  many  cannot 
have  been  of  small  dimensions.  What  Homer 
here  states  of  the  Boeotian  vessels  applies  more  oi 
less  to  the  ships  of  other  Greeks.  These  boats 
were  provided  with  a  mast  (lorbc ),  which  was  fast- 
ened by  two  ropes  (nporovoi)  to  the  two  ends  of 
the  ship,  so  that,  when  the  rope  connecting  it  with 
the  prow  broke,  the  mast  would  fall  towards  the 
stern,  where  it  mignt  kill  the  helmsman.5  The 
mast  could  be  erected  or  taken  down  as  necessity 
required  They  also  had  sails  (taria),  but  only  a  half- 
deck  ;  each  vessel,  however,  appears  to  have  had 
only  one  sail,  which  was  used  in  favourable  wind  ; 
and  the  principal  means  of  propelling  the  vessel  lay 
in  the  rowers,  who  sat  upon  benches  (/cAnirfrc). 
The  oars  were  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  ship  with 
leathern  thongs  (rponoi  dep/jtdnvoi*),  in  which  they 
were  turned  as  a  key  in  its  hole.  The  ships  in 
Homer  are  mostly  called  black  (fieXaivai),  probably 
because  they  were  painted  or  covered  with  a  black 
substance,  such  as  pitch,  to  protect  the  wood 
against  the  influence  of  the  water  and  the  air; 
sometimes  other  colours,  such  as  ftiXroc,  minium 
(a  red  colour),  were  used  to  adorn  the  sides  of  the 


1.  (Varro,  L.  Lat.,  v.,  171,  ed.  Miilier.)— 2.  iPlin  ,  II  N..  vi> 
5".)— 3.  (Compare  Quintil.,  x.,  2.  —  Flor.,  it.,  2.  —  Felt  as,  a.  t 
Schedia.— Lit.,  xxi.,  26.)  —  4.  (1L,  ii.,  510.)  -  5.  (Od.,  ni,  404 
&e.)—6.  (Od.,  it.,  782.) 
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snips  near  the  ^row,  whence  Homer  occasionally 
calls  ships  fuXroTtdpyoL,  i.  e.,  red-cheeked ;*  they 
were  also  painted  occasionally  with  a  purple  colour 
(qoivuiOTtapyot?).  When  the  Greeks  had  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Troy,  the  ships  were  drawn  on  land, 
and  fastened  at  the  poop  with  a  rope  to  large  stones, 
which  served  as  anchors.3  {Vid.  Ancora.)  The 
Greeks  then  surrounded  the  fleet  with  a  fortifica- 
tion to  secure  it  against  (he  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
This  custom  of  drawing  the  ships  upon  the  shore, 
when  they  were  iut  used,  was  followed  in  later 
times  also,  as  every  one  will  remember  from  the 
accounts  in  Caesar's  Commentaries.  There  is  a 
celebrated  but  difficult  passage  in  the  Odyssey,*  in 
which  the  building  of  a  boat  is  described,  although 
not  with  the  minuteness  which  an  actual  ship- 
builder might  wish  for.  Odysseus  first  cuts  down 
with  his  axe  twenty  trees,  and  prepares  the  wood 
for  his  purpose  by  cutting  it  smooth  and  giving  it 
the  proper  shape.  He  then  bores  the  holes  for  nails 
and  hooks,  and  fits  the  planks  together,  and  fastens 
them  with  nails.  He  rounds  the  bottom  of  the  ship 
like  that  of  a  broad  transport  vessel,  and  raises  the 
bulwark  (iKpia),  fitting  it  upon  the  numerous  ribs 
of  the  ship.  He  afterward  covers  the  whole  of  the 
outside  with  planks,  which  are  laid  across  the  ribs 
from  the  keel  upward  to  the  bulwark;  next  the 
mast  is  made,  and  the  sailyard  attached  to  it,  and 
lastly  the  rudder.  When  the  ship  is  thus  far  com- 
pleted, he  raises  the  bulwark  still  higher  by  wicker- 
work,  which  goes  all  around  the  vessel,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  waves.  This  raised  bulwark  of 
wickerwork  and  the  like  was  used  in  later  times 
also.6  For  ballast,  Odysseus  throws  into  the  ship 
Hihj,  which,  according  to  the  scholiast,  consisted  of 
wood,  stones,  and  sand.  Calypso  then  brings  him 
materials  to  make  a  sail  of,  and  he  fastens  the 
imipai  or  ropes,  which  run  from  the  top  of  the  mast 
to  the  two  ends  of  the  yard,  and  also  the  kuXoi,  with 
which  the  sail  is  drawn  up  or  let  down.  The  node f 
mentioned  in  this  passage  were  undoubtedly,  as  in 
Id' dr  times,  the  ropes  attached  to  the  two  lower 
corners  of  the  square  sail.6  The  ship  of  which  the 
building  is  thus  described  was  a  small  boat,  a  agedta, 
as  Homer  calls  it ;  but  it  had,  like  all  the  Homeric 
ships,  a  round  or  flat  bottom.  Greater  ships  must 
have  been  of  a  more  complicated  structure,  as  ship- 
builders are  praised  as  artists.'  In  the  article 
Ceruchi,  p.  234,  a  representation  of  two  boats  is 
given,  which  appear  to  bear  great  resemblance  to 
the  one  of  which  the  building  is  described  in  the 
Odyssey.8 

It  is  a  general  opinion  that  in  the  Homeric  age 
sailors  did  not  venture  out  into  the  open  sea,  but 
that  such  was  really  done  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  Homer  makes  Odysseus  say  that  he  had  lost 
sight  of  land,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  sky  and 
water,*  although,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  admitted 
that,  even  down  to  the  later  historical  times,  the 
navigation  of  the  ancients  was  confined  to  coasting 
along  the  shore.  Homer  never  mentions  engage- 
ments at  sea.  The  Greeks  most  renowned  in  the 
heroic  ages  as  sailors  were  the  Cretans,  whose 
king,  Minos,  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  large  fleet, 
and  also  the  Phasacians.10 

After  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war,  navigation, 
and  with  it  the  art  of  ship-building,  must  have  be- 
come greatly  improved,  on  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  numerous  colonies  on  foreign  coasts, 
and  the  increased  commercial  intercourse  with 


1.  (II,  ii ,  637.— Od.,  ix.,  125.)— 2.  (Od.,  xi.,  124.)— 3.  (Mos- 
shop  ad  11.,  i.,  43«.)  —4.  (v.,  243,  &c.)  —  5.  (Eustath.  ad  Od., 
?.,  256.)  —6.  (Compare  Nitzach,  Annierk.  zu  Odyss.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
15,  Ac— Ukert,  Uemerk.  iiber  Horn.  Geogr.,  p.  20.)— 7.  (Ii.,  v., 
SO,  Ac.)  — 8.  (Comp.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  219.)— 9. 
(Od.,  xii.,  403.  —  Compare  xiv.,  302.— Virg.,  Mu.,  iu.,  192,  Ac  ) 
■  10.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  4  — Horn.,  Od.,  viii.,  110,  Ac  ) 
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these  colonies  and  other  foreign  countries  Tii* 
practice  of  piracy,  which  was  during  this  period 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  not  only  between 
Greeks  and  foreigners,  but  also  among  the  Greeks 
themselves,  must  likewise  have  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  ships  and  of  na  ligation,  although 
no  particulars  are  mentioned.  In  Greece  itself  the 
Corinthians  were  the  first  who  brought  the  art  of 
ship-building  nearest  to  the  point  at  which  we  find 
it  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  they  were  the 
first  wh.7  introduced  ships  with  three  ranks  of  row- 
ers (zpi7jpet£,  triremes).  About  the  year  700  B.C., 
Aineinocles  the  Corinthian,  to  whom  this  invention 
is  ascribed,  made  the  Samians  acquainted  with  it ;' 
but  it  must  have  been  preceded  by  that  of  the  bi- 
rem.es,  that  is,  ships  with  two  ranks  of  rowers,  which 
Pliny  attributes  to  the  Erythraeans.  These  innova- 
tions, however,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  for  a  long  time  ;  for  we  read  that,  about  the 
time  of  Cyrus,  the  Phocaeans  introduced  long  sharp- 
keeled  ships  called  TrevrrjicdvTopoi.1  These  belonged 
to  the  class  ol  long  war-ships  (vrje(  fianpai),  and  had 
fifty  rowers,  twenty-five  on  each  side  of  the  ship, 
who  sat  in  one  row.  It  is  farther  stated  that  be- 
fore this  time  vessels  called  arpoyyvlai,  with  large 
round  or  flat  bottoms,  had  been  used  exclusively  by 
all  the  Ionians  in  Asia.  At  this  period  most  Greeks 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  long  ships  with  only  one 
rank  of  rowers  on  each  side ;  their  name  varied 
accordingly  as  they  had  fifty,  or  thirty  (rpiaKdvropoc ), 
or  even  a  smaller  number  of  rowers.  A  ship  of 
war  of  this  class  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  Montfaucon,  VAntiq 
Expliq.,  vol.  iv.,  part  2,  pi.  142. 


The  following  woodcut  contains  a  beautiful  trag 
ment  of  a  bireme,  with  a  complete  deck.3  Another 
specimen  of  a  small  bireme  is  given  in  p.  58 


The  first  Greek  people  who  acquired  a  navy  ol 
importance  were  the  Corinthians,  Samians,  ani 
Phocaeans.  About  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Camby 
ses,  the  Corinthian  triremes  were  generally  adopted 
by  the  Sicilian  tyrants  and  by  the  Corcyraeans,  who 
soon  acquired  the  most  powerful  navies  among  the 
Greeks  In  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  at  Ath 
ens  and  in  ^Egina,  the  most  common  vessels  about 
this  time  were  long  ships  with  only  one  rank  of 
rowers.  Athens,  although  the  foundation  of  its 
maritime  power  had  been  laid  by  Solon  (vid.  Nuj- 
craria),  did  not  obtain  a  fleet  of  any  importance 
until  the  time  of  Themistocles,  who  persuaded  them 
to  build  200  triremes  for  the  purpose  of  carryi  lg  on 

(Thucyd.,  i.,  13.— Plin  H.N.,  vii.,57.)— 2.  (Ilerod.i.,  161 1 
— i.  (Winckelniann,  Mod   tutich  ined.,  pi  2<r7  ) 
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the  war  against  JSgina.  But  even  then  ships  were 
not  provided  with  complete  decks  (KaTaarpuuaTa) 
covering  the  whole  of  the  vessel.1  A  complete 
deck  appears  to  have  been  an  invention  of  later 
times  ;  Pliny  ascribes  it  to  the  Thasians,  and  before 
this  event  the  ships  had  only  small  decks  at  the 
poop  and  the  prow.  At  the  same  time  that  The- 
mistocles  induced  the  Athenians  to  build  a  fleet  of 
800  sails,  he  also  carried  a  decree  that  every  year 
twenty  new  triremes  should  be  built  from  the  prod- 
ace  of  the  mines  of  Laurium.'  After  the  time  of 
Themistocles  as  many  as  twenty  triremes  must 
have  been  built  every  year,  both  in  times  of  war  and 
of  peace,  as  the  average  number  of  triremes  which 
was  always  roady  was  from  three  to  four  hundred. 
Such  an  annual  addition  was  the  more  necessary, 
as  the  vessels  were  of  a  light  structure,  and  did  not 
last  long.  The  whole  superintendence  of  the  build- 
ing of  new  triremes  was  in  the  hands  of  the  senate 
of  the  Five  Hundred,3  but  the  actual  business  was 
intrusted  to  a  committee  called  the  Tpitjpo-rroiui,  one 
of  whom  acted  as  their  treasurer,  and  had  in  his 
keeping  the  money  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  time  of  Demosthenes,  a  treasurer  of  the  rpinpo- 
■Koioi  ran  away  with  the  money,  which  amounted  to 
two  talents  and  a  half.  During  the  time  after  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  the  Attic  navy  appears  to  have  be- 
come considerably  diminished,  as  in  307  B.C.  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes  promised  the  Athenians  timber 
for  100  new  triremes.*  After  this  time  the  Rhodi- 
ans  became  the  most  important  maritime  power  in 
Greece.  The  navy  of  Sparta  was  never  of  great 
importance. 

Navigation  remained,  for  the  most  part,  what  it 
had  been  before :  the  Greeks  seldom  ventured  out 
into  the  open  sea,  and  it  was  generally  considered 
necessary  to  remain  in  sight  of  the  coast,  or  of  some 
sland,  which  also  served  as  guides  in  daytime :  in 
he  night,  the  position,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
different  stars,  also  answered  the  same  purpose.  In 
winter  navigation  generally  ceased  altogether.  In 
cases  where  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  coast 
around  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  which  was 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  neck, 
the  ships  were  sometimes  drawn  across  the  neck  of 
land  from  one  sea  to  the  other  by  machines  called 
dXnoi.  This  was  done  most  frequently  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.' 

Now,  as  regards  the  various  kinds  of  ships  used 
by  the  Greeks,  we  might  divide  them  with  Pliny, 
according  to  the  number  of  ranks  of  rowers  employ- 
ed in  them,  into  moneres,  biremes,  triremes,  quad- 
riremes,  quinqueremes,  &c,  up  to  the  enormous 
ship  with  forty  ranks  of  rowers,  built  by  Ptolemaeus 
Philopator.*  But  all  these  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  on  the  same  principle,  and  it  is  more 
convenient  to  divide  them  into  ships  of  war  and 
ships  of  burden  (tpopTtxa,  <poprnyoi,  oXxadec,  kXoio, 
orpoyyv'ka.i,  naves  onerari<e,  naves  actuarial).  Ships 
of  the  latter  kind  were  not  calculated  for  quick 
movement  or  rapid  sailing,  but  to  carry  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  goods.  Hence  their  structure 
•was  bulky,  their  bottom  round,  and,  although  they 
were  not  without  rowers,  yet  the  chief  means  by 
which  they  were  propelled  were  their  sails. 

The  most  common  ships  of  war,  after  they  had 
once  been  generally  introduced,  were  the  triremes, 
and  they  are  frequently  designated  only  by  the 
name  vqec,  while  all  the  others  are  called  by  the 
name  indicating  their  peculiar  character.  Triremes, 
however,  were  again  divided  into  two  classes  :  the 

1.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  14  —Herod.,  vii.,  144.)— 2.  (Polyien.,  i.,  30.— 
Plot .  Themirt.,  4.  —  Compare  Bockh,  StaaUh.,  i.,  p.  2fi8.)  —  3 
(Demoath.,  c.  Androt  y  598.1  —4.  (Diod.,  xx.,  46.— Plut.,  De- 
metr..  10.)— 5.  (Hera  :i  ,  24.— Thucyd.,  viii.,  1  ;  iii.,  15,  with 
the  schol.— Strab.,  vii.  p.  380.  —  Polyb.,  it.,  19;  v.,  101.)  — 6 
Plin    P..  N..  I.  c- Ath-n  ,  v..  d.  203.  <fcc.) 


|  one  consisting  of  real  men-of-war,  which  wait 
quick-sailing  vessels  (ra^tiat),  and  the  other  of  trans- 
ports, either  for  soldiers  (arpanundec  or  dwlirayu- 
yot)  or  for  horses  {iirirnyoi,  LTnrayuyol).  Ships  of  this 
class  were  more  heavy  and  awkward,  and  were 
therefore  not  used  in  battle  except  in  c  ases  of  ne- 
cessity.1 The  ordinary  size  of  a  war-galley  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of 
men  engaged  in  it,  including  the  crew  and  marines, 
was  two  hundred,  to  whom,  on  some  occasions,  as 
much  as  thirty  epihatae  were  added.8  {Vii.  Epi- 
bat.35.)  The  rapidity  with  which  these  war-galleys 
sailed  may  be  gathered  from  various  statements  in 
ancient  writers,  and  appears  to  have  been  so  great, 
that  even  we  cannot  help  looking  upon  it  without 
astonishment  when  we  find  that  the  quickness  of 
an  ancient  trireme  nearly  equalled  that  of  a  modem 
steamboat.  Among  the  war-ships  of  the  Athenians 
their  sacred  state- vessels  were  always  included  (vid 

j  Salaminia3)  ;  but  smaller  vessels,  such  as  the  nev- 
TTiKovropoi  or  Tpiaicovropot,  are  never  included  when 
the  sum  of  men-of-war  is  mentioned,  and  their  use 
for  military  purposes  appears  gradually  to  have 
ceased. 

Vessels  with  more  than  three  ranks  of  rowers 
were  not  constructed  in  Greece  till  about  the  yeai 
400  B.C.,  when  Dionysius  I.,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
who  bestowed  great  care  upon  his  navy,  built  the 
first  quadriremes  (Terpqpeie),  with  which  ne  had 
probably  become  acquainted  through  the  Cartha- 
ginians, since  the  invention  of  these  vessels  is  ascri- 
bed to  them.*  Up  to  this  time  no  quinqueremes 
(■KEvrfjpeic)  had  been  built,  and  the  invention  of  them 
is  likewise  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Dionysius.  Mne- 
sigeiton6  ascribes  the  invention  of  quinqueremes  to 
the  Salaminians ;  and,  if  this  statement  is  correct, 
Dionysius  had  his  quinqueremes  probably  built  by  a 
Salaminian  ship-builder.  In  the  reign  of  Dionysius 
II.  hexeres  (egr/peic)  are  also  mentioned,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Syracusans.*  Af- 
ter the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  use  of  ves- 
sels with  four,  five,  and  more  ranks  of  rowers  be- 
came very  general,  and  it  is  well  known  from  Po- 
lybius7  that  the  first  Punic  war  was  chiefly  carried 
on  with  quinqueremes.  Ships  with  twelve,  tiirty, 
or  even  forty  ranks  of  rowers,8  such  as  they  were 
built  by  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies,  appear  to 
have  been  mere  curiosities,  and  did  not  come  into 
common  use.  The  Athenians  at  first  did  not  adopt 
vessels  larger  than  triremes,  probably  because  they 
thought  that  with  rapidity  and  skill  they  could  do 
more  than  with  large  and  unwieldy  ships.  In  the 
year  B.C.  356  they  continued  to  use  nothing  but  tri- 
remes; but  in  330  B.C.  the  Republic  had  already  a 
number  of  quadriremes,  which  was  afterward  in- 
creased. The  first  quinqueremes  at  Athens  are 
mentioned  in  a  document9  belonging  to  the  year 
B.C.  325.  Herodotus,10  according  to  the  common 
reading,  calls  the  theoris,  which  in  Olympiad  72  th 
^Eginetans  took  from  the  Athenians,  a  irevTrtpnc; ; 
but  the  reading  in  this  passage  is  corrupt,  and 
nevrernpic  should  be  written  instead  of  nevrqprft." 
After  the  year  330  the  Athenians  appear  to  have 
gradually  ceased  building  triremes,  and  to  have  con- 
structed quadriremes  instead. 

Every  vessel  at  Athens,  as  in  modern  times,  had 
a  name  given  to  it,  which  was  generally  of  the  fem- 
inine gender,  whence  Aristophanes12  calls  the  tri- 
remes napdevovc,  and  one  vessel,  the  name  of  which 


1.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  116.)— 2.  (Herod.,  viii.,  17,  vii.,  184,  90.  - 
Compare  Bockh,  Staatab.,  i.,  p.  298,  &:.)— 3  (Compare  Bockh 
Urkunden  Uber  J  Seewesen  des  Att.  Staates.  p.  76,  &c.)  —  4 
(Plin.,H.  N.,  vii. ,57—  Diodor.,  xiv.,  41,  42.)— 5.  (ap.  Pirn.,  1. 
— 6.  (.Elian,  V.  H.,  vi.,  12,  with  the  note  of  Penzonius  — Plin 
H.  N.,  1.  c.)— 7.  (i.,  63.J-8.  (Plin.,  1.  c— Athen.,  v.,  p.  204,  Ac. 
—9.  (in  Bflckh's  Urkunden,  N.  xiv.,  litt.  K.)— 10.  (vi.,  87.)— II 
(Riickh.  Urkunden,  p.  76.)-  12.  (Eq..  1313.) 
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was  Nauphante,  he  calls  the  daughter  of  Nauao.' 
The  Romans  sometimes  gave  to  their  ships  mascu- 
line names.  The  Greek  names  were  either  taken 
from  ancient  heroines,  such  as  Nausicaa,  or  they 
were  abstract  words,  such  as  Einrtoia,  Qepaneia, 
npovoia,  Zu&voa,  'Hye/iovy,  &c.  In  many  cases 
the  name  of  the  builder  also  was  added. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  some  of  the  parts  of 
ancient  vessels. 

1.  The  prow  (npupa  or  fttrunov,  prora)  was  geR- 
trally  ornamented  on  both  sides  with  figures,  which 
were  either  painted  upon  the  sides  or  laid  in.  It 
seems  to  have  been  very  common  to  represent  an 
eye  on  each  side  of  the  prow.'  Upon  the  prow  or 
fore-deck  there  was  always  some  emblem  {itapaori- 
uov,  instgne,  figura)  by  which  the  ship  was  distin- 
guished from  others.  (Vid.  Insigne.)  Just  below 
the  prow,  and  projecting  a  little  above  the  keel,  was 
the  rostrum  (fyt6oAof,  ip.fjo'kov)  or  beak,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  beam,  to  which  were  attached  sharp  and 
pointed  irons,  or  the  head  of  a  ram,  and  the  like. 
This  l(ito\os  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
another  vessel,  and  of  breaking  its  sides.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Pisa?us.3 
These  beaks  were  at  first  always  above  the  water, 
and  vwible ;  afterward  they  were  aBtached  lower, 
so  that  they  were  invisible,  and  thus  became  still 
more  dangerous  to  other  ships.*  The  annexed 
woodcuts,  taken  from  Montfaucon,*  represent  three 
different  beaks  of  ships. 


Connected  with  the  l/i6o?.oc  was  the  7rpocp.6o\i(, 
which,  according  to  Pollux,'  must  have  been  a 
wooden  part  of  the  vessel  in  the  prow  above  the 
beak,  and  was  probably  the  same  as  the  knurtdec, 
and  intended  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  the  ift6oXoc 

*  hostile  ship.  The  command  in  the  prow  of  a 
.cssel  was  exercised  by  an  officer  called  npuptig, 
who  seems  to  have  been  next  in  rank  to  the  steers- 
man, and  to  have  had  the  care  of  the  gear,  and  the 
command  over  the  rowers.7 

2.  The  stern  (npv/ivri,  pap-pis)  was  generally  above 


1  (Boekh,  Urk.,  p.  81,  Ac,  and  a  list  of  names  in  p.  84,  &c.) 
~3.  (Bockh,  Uik.,  p.  102.  —  Becker,  Charikles,  ii.,  p.  60,  &c.) 
-  3.  (Plin.,  57)  —  4.  (Diod.,  xi.,  27 ;  xiv.,  60,  75.  —  Polyb., 
i.  M ;  ni.,  5  ;  viii.,  6.)— 5.  (L'Antiq.  Expl.,  iv.,  2,  tab.  133.)— 
t  (j.,  85  i—7.  (Xen.,  <Ec  m.,  vii.,  14.) 
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the  other  parts  of  the  deck,  and  in  i>  the  helmsman 
had  his  elevated  seat.  It  is  seen  in  the  representa 
tions  of  ancient  vessels  to  be  rounder  than  the  prow 
though  its  extremity  is  likewise  sharp.  The  stern 
was,  like  the  prow,  adorned  in  various  ways,  bu* 
especially  with  the  image  of  the  tutelary  deity  of 
the  vessel  (lutela).  In  some  representations  a  kind 
of  roof  is  formed  over  the  head  of  the  steersman 
(see  woodcut,  p.  58),  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stern 
has  the  elegant  form  of  a  swan's  neck.    'Vid.  Che- 

NISCUS.) 

3.  The  Tpdtpr)!;  is  the  bulwark  of  the  vessel,  01, 
rather,  the  uppermost  edge  of  it.1  In  small  boats, 
the  pegs  {oKaXfioi,  scalmi)  between  which  the  oars 
move,  and  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  a  thong 
(rponwrvp),  were  upon  the  rpd^f.'  In  all  other 
vessels  the  oars  passed  through  holes  in  the  side  of 
the  vessel  (btydakpoi,  rpr/para,  or  TpvTr^p-ara).* 

4.  The  middle  part  of  the  deck  in  most  ships  of 
war  appears  to  have  been  raised  above  the  bulwark, 
or,  at  least,  to  a  level  with  its  upper  edge,  and  thus 
enabled  the  soldiers  to  occupy  a  position  from  which 
they  could  see  far  around,  and  hurl  their  darts 
against  the  enemy.  Such  an  elevated  deck  appears 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  representing  a  moneri* 
In  this  instance  the  flag  is  standing  upon  the  hind- 
deck.4 


5.  One  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  impot- 
tant  parts  in  the  arrangement  of  the  biremes,  trire- 
mes, &c,  is  the  position  of  the  ranks  of  rowers,  from 
which  the  ships  themselves  derive  their  names. 
Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  those 
who  have  written  upon  this  subject,  as  the  informa- 
tion which  ancient  writers  give  upon  it  is  extremely 
scanty.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  different 
ranks  of  rowers,  who  sat  along  the  sides  of  a  vessel, 
were  placed  one  above  the  other.  This  seems  at 
first  sight  very  improbable,  as  the  common  ships  in 
later  times  must  have  had  five  ordines  of  rowers  on 
each  side ;  and  since  even  the  lowest  of  them  must 
have  been  somewhat  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  highest  ordo  must  have  been  at  a  con- 
siderable height  above  it,  and,  consequently,  required 
very  long  oars :  the  apparent  improbability  is  still 
more  increased  when  we  heai  of  vessels  with 
thirty  or  forty  ordines  of  rowers  above  one  another. 
But  that  such  must  have  been  the  arrangement  is 
proved  by  the  following  facts  :  First,  On  works  of 
art,  in  which  more  than  one  ordo  of  rowers  is  rep 
resented,  they  appear  above  one  another,  as  in  the 
fragment  of  a  bireme  given  above,  and  in  several 
others  figured  by  Montfaucon  Secondly,  the  scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes5  states  that  the  lowest  rank 
of  rowers  having  the  shortest  oars,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  easiest  work,  received  the  smallest  pay, 
while  the  highest  ordo  had  the  longest  oars,  and, 
consequently,  had  the  heaviest  work,  and  received 


1.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Bockh,  Urkund.,  p  103.)  — 3.  (Sen- 
Aristoph.,  Acharn.,  97,  <fcc.) —  4.  (Mazois,  Pomp  ,  part  i„  att 
xxii  ,  fig.  2.) — 5.  (Acharn.,  1106.  —  Compare  VristcrH.,  Par 
ii05.) 
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the  highest  pay.  Thirdly,  In  the  monstrous  reaaa- 
oaKovrnpric  of  Ptolemaeus  Philopator,  the  description 
of  which  by  Callixenus1  is  as  authentic  as  it  well 
can  be,  the  height  of  the  ship  from  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  the  top  of  the  prow  (aKpoard'kiov)  was 
48  cuUts,  and  from  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  stern 
(i^Xaara)  53  cubits  This  height  afforded  sufficient 
room  for  forty  ranks  of  rowers,  especially  as  they 
did  not  sit  perpendicularly  above  one  another,  but 
one  rower,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  above  representa- 
tion of  a  bireme,  sat  behind  the  other,  only  some- 
what elevated  above  him.  The  oars  of  the  upper- 
most ordo  of  rowers  in  this  huge  vessel  were  38 
cubits  long. 

In  ordinary  vessels,  from  the  moneris  up  to  the 
quinqueremis,  each  oar  was  managed  by  one  man, 
which  cannot  have  been  the  case  where  each  oar 
was  38  cubits  long.  The  rowers  sat  upon  little 
benches  attached  to  the  ribs  of  the  vessel,  and  call- 
ed iduXta,  and  in  Latin  fori  and  transtra.  The  low- 
est row  of  rowers  was  called  daMfioc,  the  rowers 
themselves  daXa/urai  or  daM/iioi*  The  uppermost 
ordo  of  rowers  was  called  -&pdvog,  and  the  rowers 
themselves  &pavirai.3  The  middle  ordo  or  ordines 
of  rowers  were  called  fuya,  fuytot,  or  £vyirai* 
Each  of  this  last  class  of  rowers  had  likewise  his 
own  seat,  and  did  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  sit 
upon  benches  running  across  the  vessel.* 

We  shall  pass  over  the  various  things  which  were 
necessary  in  a  vessel  for  the  use  and  maintenance 
of  the  crew  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  machines 
of  war  which  were  conveyed  in  it,  and  confine  our- 
selves to  a  brief  description  of  things  belonging  to  a 
ship  as  such.  All  such  utensils  are  divided  into 
wooden  and  hanging  gear  (aiievn  gvTiiva  and  cuevy 
KocpaoTd*).  Xenophon7  adds  to  these  the  axevn 
■kXikto.,  or  the  various  kinds  of  wickerwork,  but 
these  are  more  properly  comprehended  among  the 
mpeftaard. 

I.  2/cev7?  fiiAiva. 
1.  Oars  (K&irat.,  remi). — The  collective  term  for 
oars  is  Tap" jibs,  which  properly  signified  nothing  but 
the  blade  or  flat  part  of  the  oar  ;8  but  was  afterward 
used  as  a  collective  expression  for  all  the  oars,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rudder.'  The  oars  varied  in 
size  accordingly  as  they  were  used  by  a  lower  or 
higher  ordo  of  rowers ;  and  from  the  name  of  the 
ordo  by  which  they  were  used,  they  also  received 
their  especial  names,  viz.,  Kunai,  OaXdfitai,  Cyyiai, 
and  dpav'tTidee.  Bockh10  has  calculated  that  each 
trireme,  on  an  average,  had  170  rowers.  In  a  quin- 
quereme  during  the  first  Punic  war,  the  average 
number  of  rowers  was  300  ;n  in  later  times  we  even 
find  as  many  as  400."  The  great  vessel  of  Ptole- 
maeus Philopator  had  4000  rowers,11  and  the  handle 
of  each  oar  (kyxeipidiov)  was  partly  made  of  lead, 
that  the  shorter  part  in  the  vessel  might  balance  in 
weight  the  outer  part,  and  thus  render  the  long  oars 
manageable.  The  lower  part  of  the  holes  through 
which  the  oars  passed  appear  to  have  been  covered 
with  leather  (uonu/ia),  which  also  extended  a  little 
way  outside  the  hole."  The  ra/fyJ6f  also  contained 
the  TTcpive<f>,  which  must,  consequently,  be  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  oars.  They  must  have  derived  their 
name,  like  other  oars,  from  the  class  of  rowers  by 
*iiom  they  were  used.  Bockh  supposes  that  they 
were  oars  which  were  not  regularly  used,  but  only 


1  (ap.  Athen.  v.,  p.  203,  <fcc.)  —  2.  (Si:hol.  ad  Anstoph., 
Achtrn.,  1106.)— 3.  (Thucyd.,  vi.,  31.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i., 
•.)— 5.  (Bftckh,  Urkund.,  p.  103,  <fec.)  —  6.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  x., 
13.— Athen.,  i.,  p.  27.)— 7.  (CEcon.,  viii.,  12.)— 8.  (Herod.,  viii., 
12.— Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  90.)— 9.  (Eurip.,  Iph.  Taur.,  1346.— Id., 
Hel.,  1544.— Polyb.,  xvi.,  3.)— 10.  (Urk.,  p.  119.)— 11.  (Polyl... 
i.,  26.)  — 12.  (Plin.,  xxxii.,  1.)  — 13.  (Athen.,  t.,  p.  204.)  — 14. 
(Ari»toph.,  Acharn.,  97,  with  the  achol.— Schol.  ad  Ran.,  367.— 
Suidas,  a  t.  'AoKta  wTa  and  faipBtpa.  —  Compi  -e  Bockh,  Urk., 
106.  4c  ) 


in  case  of  need,  and  then  by  the  epibats.  TheL 
length  in  a  trireme  is  stated  at  from  9  to  9i  cubits, 
but  in  what  part  of  the  vessel  they  were  used  is  un- 
known. Respecting  oars  in  general,  see  the  Ap- 
pendix in  Arnold's  Thucydides.1 

2.  The  rudder.    (Vid.  Gubernacclum.) 

3.  Ladders  (jcAt^a/cirJff,  scala).  Each  trireme  had 
two  wooden  ladders,  and  the  same  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  in  rptaKov-opoi* 

4.  Poles  or  punt  poles  (kovto'l,  conti).  Three  of 
these  belonged  to  every  trireme,  which  were  of  dii 
ferent  lengths,  and  were  according]  f  distinguished 
as  Kovrog  p-syag,  kovto^  /xinpoc,  ant  kovt6(  p.eaoc 
Triacontores  had  probably  always  l.jur  punt  poles 
( Vid.  Contus.3) 

5.  napaararac,  or  supports  for  tho  masts.  They 
seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  props  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  mast.*  The  mast  of  a  trireme,  as  long 
as  such  props  were  used,  was  supported  by  two. 
In  later  times  they  do  not  occur  any  longer  in  tri- 
remes, and  must  have  been  supplanted  by  something 
else.  The  triacontores,  on  the  other  hand,  retained 
their  TrapaordTai.1 

6.  The  mast  and  yards.    (Vid.  Malcs  and  Am 

TENNA.) 

II.  Xnevrj  apijiaaTu. 

1.  'Xiro0/ia  a. — This  part  of  an  ancient  vessel 
was  formerly  quite  misunderstood,  as  it  was  believ 
ed  to  be  the  boards  or  planks  covering  the  outside 
of  a  ship,  and  running  along  it  in  the  direction  from 
poop  to  prow.  But  Schneider*  has  proved  that  the 
word  means  cordage  or  tackling,  and  this  opinion, 
which  is  supported  by  many  ancient  authors,  is  con 
firmed  by  the  documents  published  by  Bockh,  where 
it  is  reckoned  among  the  axevr)  Kpe/naard.  The  vno- 
fafictTa  were  thick  and  broad  ropes,  which  rap  in  a 
horizontal  direction  around  the  ship  from  the  stern 
to  the  prow,  and  were  intended  to  keep  ihe  vhole 
fabric  together.  They  ran  round  the  vessel  in  sev- 
eral circles,  and  at  certain  distances  from  one  an- 
other. The  Latin  name  for  vno^jfia  is  tormentum.1 
The  length  of  these  tormenta  varied  accordingly  as 
they  ran  around  the  higher  or  lower  part  of  the  ship, 
the  latter  being  naturally  shorter  than  the  former. 
Their  number  varied  according  to  the  size  of  the 
ship.  The  tessaracontores  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadel- 
phus  had  twelve  inoZufiara,  each  600  cubits  long.* 
Such  viro(6para  were  always  ready  in  the  Attic  ar- 
senals, and  were  only  put  on  a  vessel  when  it  was 
taken  into  use  Sometimes,  also,  they  were  taken 
on  board  when  a  vessel  sailed,  and  not  put  on  till  it 
was  thought  necessary.'  The  act  of  putting  them 
on  was  called  vnotjjvvvvai,  or  Sia&vvvvai,  or  fwaaj." 
A  trireme  required  four  inro&fiara,  and  sometimes 
this  number  was  even  increased,  especially  when 
the  vessel  had  to  sail  to  a  stormy  part  of  the  sea." 

2.  'Ictwv  (velum),  sail.  Most  ancient  ships  had 
only  one  sail,  which  was  attached  with  the  yard  to 
the  great  mast.  In  a  trireme,  too,  one  sail  might 
be  sufficient,  but  the  trieraroh  might  nevertheless 
add  a  second.  As  each  of  the  two  masts  of  a  tri- 
reme had  two  sailyards,  it  farther  follows  that  e:tch 
mast  might  have  two  sails,  one  of  which  was  placed 
lower  than  the  other  The  two  belonging  to  the 
mainmast  were  probably  called  Icria  /itydha,  and 
those  of  the  foremast  laria  anureia.'1  The  former 
were  used  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  the  latter  prob- 
ably only  in  cases  when  it  was  necessary  to  sail 
with  extraordinary  speed.    The  sails  of  the  Attir 


1.  (vol.  ii.,  p.  461,  &c>— 2.  (BOckh,  p.  125,  Ac.)— I.  (Id.  ib  I 
—4.  (Isid.,  Ong.,  xix.,  2,  11.)— 5.  (Bockh,  p.  126,  Ac.)  —  6.  (»& 
Vitruv.,  x.,  15,  6.)— 7.  (laid.,  Orig.,  xix.,  4,  4.  —  Plato,  De  Re- 
publ.,  x.,  p.  616.)  — 8.  (Athen.,  t,  p.  204.)  —  t.  (Act.  Apoat., 
xxvii  ,  17.)  — 10.  (Polyb.,  xxrii.,  3.  —  Appian,  Civil.,  t.,  Wl. — 
A  poll.  Rhod.,  Arson.,  i.,  368.)  —  11.  (BSckh,  p.  133-138.)  -  13 
(X«n.,  Hell.,  ri.,  2,  6  27.— B»kjH>r  Anaedot.,  p.  19,  10.) 
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w<»r-gallers,  and  of  most  ancient  ships  in  gt.ieral, 
were  of  a  square  form,  as  is  seen  in  numerous  rep 
resentations  on  works  of  art.  Whether  triangular 
sails  were  ever  used  by  the  Greeks,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently supposed,  is  very  doubtful.  The  Romans, 
however,  used  triangular  sails,  which  they  called 
tuppira,  and  which  had  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
Greek  A  (v)>  the  upper  side  of  which  was  attached 
to  the  yard.  Such  a  sail  had,  of  course,  only  one 
vovc  (pes)  at  its  lower  extremity.1 

3.  Toneia,  cordage.  This  word  is  generally  ex- 
plained by  the  grammarians  as  identical  with  axoi- 
via or  nakoi  :  but  from  the  documents  in  Bockh  it  is 
clear  that  they  must  have  been  two  distinct  classes 
of  ropes,  as  the  roneia  are  always  ment  ioned  after 
the  sails,  and  the  axoivia  before  the  anchors.  The 
axoivia  (funes)  are  the  strong  ropes  to  which  the 
anchors  were  attached,  and  by  which  a  ship  was 
fastened  to  the  land  ;  while  the  roneia  were  a  light- 
er kind  of  ropes,  and  made  with  greater  care,  which 
were  attached  to  the  masts,  yards,  and  sails.  Each 
rope  of  this  kind  was  made  for  a  distinct  purpose 
and  place  (totzoc,  whence  the  name  roneia).  The 
following  kinds  are  most  worthy  of  notice  :  a.  ko/Uj- 
6ia  or  KctAot.  What  they  were  is  not  quite  clear, 
though  Bockh  thinks  it  probable  that  they  belonged 
to  the  standing  tackle,  i.  e.,  that  they  were  the  ropes 
by  which  t  he  mast  was  fastened  to  both  sides  of  the 
ship,  so  that  the  npoTovoi  in  the  Homeric  ships  were 
only  an  especial  kind  of  Katydia,  or  the  Katydid 
themselves  differently  placed.  In  later  times  the 
mrirovoc  was  the  rope  which  went  from  the  top  of 
the  mainmast  (napxnaiov)  to  the  prow  of  the  ship, 
and  thus  was  what  is  now  called  the  mainstay,  b. 
i/udvTec  and  nepoix01  are  probably  names  for  the 
same  ropes  which  ran  from  the  two  ends  of  the  sail- 
vard  to  tne  top  of  the  mast.  In  more  ancient  ves- 
jels  the  ifilg  consisted  of  only  one  rope;  in  later 
times  it  consisted  of  two,  and  sometimes  four, 
which,  uniting  at  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  there  pass- 
ing through  a  ring,  descended  on  the  other  side, 
where  it  formed  the  imrovog,  by  means  of  which 
the  sail  was  drawn  up  or  let  down.2  Compare  the 
woodcut  at  p.  62,  which  shows  a  vessel  with  two 
ceruchi,  and  the  woodcut  at  p.  234,  which  shows 
one  with  four  ceruchi.  c.  dyitoiva,  Latin  anquina* 
was  the  rope  which  went  from  the  middle  of  a  yard 
to  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  was  intended  to  facilitate 
the  drawing  up  and  letting  down  of  the  sail.  The 
ayaoiva  dinky  of  quadriremes  undoubtedly  consisted 
of  two  ropes.  Whether  triremes  also  had  them 
double  is  uncertain.4  d.  Uodec  (pedes)  were  in  la- 
ter times,  as  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  the  ropes  at- 
tached to  the  two  lower  corners  of  a  square  sail. 
These  nodec  ran  from  the  ends  of  the  sail  to  the 
(ides  of  the  vessel  towards  the  stern,  where  they 
were  fastened  with  rings  attached  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  bulwark.6  Another  rope  is  called  npoirovf, 
propes,6  which  was  probably  nothing  else  than  the 
lower  and  thinner  end  of  the  novc,  which  was  fast- 
ened to  the  ring.  e.  'Yirepai  were  the  two  ropes  at- 
tached to  the  two  ends  of  the  sailyard,  and  thence 
came  down  to  a  part  of  the  ship  near  the  stern. 
Their  object  was  to  move  the  yard  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  In  Latin  they  are  called  opifera,  which 
is,  pei  haps,  only  a  corruption  of  hypera.1  The  last 
among  the  ronela  is  the  xa^iv<>c,  or  bridle,  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  quite  unknown.9 

4.  Ylapa^vjiara.  The  ancients,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Homer,  had  various  preparations  raised 
above  the  edge  of  a  vessel,  which  were  made  of 


1  (Schol.  ad  Lucan.,  Phars.,  v.,  429.  — Isid.,  Ong.,  xix..  3,  4. 
-  Bockh,  p.  138-143.)— 2.  (Bdckh,  p.  148-152.)— 3.  (laid.,  Orig., 
ex.,  4,  7.)—i.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  1.  c.  —  Bockh,  p.  152.)— 5.  (He- 
rod., ii.,  36.)— 6.  (laid.,  Orig.,  xix.,  4,  3.)— 7.  (Id.  ib.,  xix.,  4,6.) 
—8.  (Bockh.  p.  154,  &c.) 
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skins  and  wickerwork,  and  which  were  mteriue* 
as  a  protection  against  high  waves,  and  also  to 
serve  as  a  kind  of  breastwork,  behind  which  the 
men  might  be  safe  against  the  darts  of  the  enemy. 
These  elevations  of  the  bulwark  are  called  irapaA 
faii/Mara,  and  in  the  documents  in  Boekh  they  are 
either  called  rpixtva,  made  of  hair,  or  Aevicd,  white. 
They  were  probably  fixed  upon  the  edge  on  both 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  were  taken  off  when  not 
wanted.  Each  galley  appears  to  have  had  several 
napapfivfiara,  two  made  of  hair  and  two  white  ones 
these  four  being  regularly  mentioned  as  belonging 
to  one  ship.1 

5.  Kard6Xij/j.a  and  vnb6Xnp.a.  The  former  ot 
these  occurs  in  quadriremes  as  well  as  in  triremes, 
the  latter  only  in  triremes.  Their  object  and  na- 
ture are  very  obscure,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
a  lighter  kind  of  Trapdp/iv/xa3 

6.  Zxoivia  are  the  stronger  and  heavier  kinds  of 
ropes.  There  were  two  kinds  of  these,  viz.,  the 
axoivia  ayKvpeia,  to  which  the  anchor  was  attached, 
and  axoivia  kniyva  or  kniyeia  (retinacula),  by  which 
the  ship  was  fastened  to  the  shore  or  drawn  upon 
the  shore.  Four  ropes  of  each  of  these  two  kinds 
is  the  highest  number  that  is  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  one  ship.  The  thick  ropes  were  made  of 
several  thinner  ones.3 

The  Romans,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  his- 
tory, never  conceived  the  idea  of  increasing  their 
power  by  the  formation  of  a  fleet.  The  time  when 
they  first  appear  to  have  become  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  fleet  was  during  the  second  Samnite 
war,  in  the  year  B.C.  311.  Livy,*  where  he  men- 
tions this  event,  says :  duumviri  novates  chassis  or- 
nandtr.  reficiendaque  causa  were  then  for  the  first 
time  appointed  by  the  people.  This  expression 
seems  to  suggest  that  a  fleet  had  been  in  existence 
before,  and  that  the  duumviri  navales  had  been  pre- 
viously appointed  by  some  other  power.  (Vid.  Du- 
umviri.) Niebuhr*  thinks  that  the  expression  of 
Livy  only  means  that  at  this  time  the  Romans  re- 
solved to  build  their  first  fleet.  The  idea  of  found- 
ing a  navy  was  probably  connected  with  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  colony  in  the  Pontian  islands,  as  the 
Romans  at  this  time  must  have  felt  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  defenceless  at  sea.  The  ships  which  the 
Romans  now  built  were  undoubtedly  triremes,  which 
were  then  very  common  among  the  Greeks  of  Italy, 
and  most  of  them  were  perhaps  furnished  by  the 
Italian  towns  subject  to  Rome.  This  fleet,  howev- 
er insignificant  it  may  have  been,  continued  to  be 
kept  up  until  the  time  when  Rome  became  a  real 
maritime  power.  This  was  the  time  of  the  first 
Punic  war.  That  their  naval  power  until  then  was 
of  no  importance,  is  clear  from  Polybius,*  who 
speaks  as  if  the  Romans  had  been  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  sea  up  to  that  time.  In  the  year 
B.C.  260,  when  the  Romans  saw  that  without  a 
navy  they  could  not  carry  on  the  war  against  Car- 
thage with  any  advantage,  the  senate  ordained  that 
a  fleet  should  be  built.  Triremes  would  now  have 
been  of  no  avail  against  the  high-bulwarked  vessels 
(quinqueremes)  of  the  Carthaginians.  But  the  Ro- 
mans would  have  been  unable  to  build  others,  had 
not,  fortunately,  a  Carthaginian  quinquereme  been 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium,  and  fallen  into 
their  hands.  This  wreck  the  Romans  took  as  their 
model,  and  after  it  built  120,7  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers,8 130  ships.  According  to  Polybius,  one  hun- 
dred of  them  were  nevrripeic,  and  the  remaining 
twenty  rpivpeig,  or,  as  Niebuhr  proposes  to  read. 


1.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  i.,  6,  «  19.— Bockh,  159,  &c.)— 2.  (Polysn. 
Strat.,  iv.,  11,  13— Bockh,  p.  160,  <fcc.)— 3.  (Anstoph.,  Pax,  36 
— Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  135.— Bockh,  p.  161-166.)— 4.  (ix.,  30 
—5.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.,  p  282.)-*.  (i.,  20.)— 7  (Polyb.,  1  e. 
—8.  (Oros.,  iv.,  7.) 
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«Tp?/M>tf.  This  large  fleet  was  completed  within 
sixty  days  after  the  trees  had  been  cut  down.1  The 
ships,  built  of  green  timber  in  this  hurried  way, 
were  very  clumsily  made,  and  not  likely  to  last  for 
any  time  ;  and  the  Romans  themselves,  for  want  of 
practice  in  naval  affairs,  proved  very  unsuccessful 
in  their  first  maritime  undertaking,  for  seventeen 
ships  were  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians off  Messana.3  C.  Duilius,  who  perceived  the 
disadvantage  with  which  his  countrymen  had  to 
•truggle  at  sea,  devised  a  plan  which  enabled  them 
to  change  a  searight,  as  it  were,  into  a  fight  on 
.and  The  machine  by  which  this  was  effected  was 
afterward  called  corvus,  and  is  described  by  Polyb- 
ius.3  (  Vid.  Corvus.)  From  this  time  forward  the 
Romans  continued  to  keep  up  a  powerful  navy. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  they  also  increas- 
ed the  size  of  their  ships,  and  built  war- vessels  of 
from  six  to  ten  ordines  of  rowers  *  The  con- 
struction of  their  ships,  however,  scarcely  differed 
from  that  of  Greek  vessels ;  the  only  great  differ- 
ence was  that  the  Roman  galleys  were  provided 
with  a  greater  variety  of  destructive  engines  of  war 
than  those  of  the  Greeks.  They  even  erected  tur- 
res  and  tabulata  upon  the  decks  of  their  great  men- 
of-war  (naves  turrila).  and  fought  upon  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  they  were  standing  upon  the 
walls  of  a  fortress.  Some  of  such  naves  turritae 
occur  in  the  woodcuts  given  above.4 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  ships  and  nav- 
igation of  the  ancients,  see  SchefTer,  De  Militia  Na- 
vali,  Upsala,  1654.  -Berghaus,  Geschichtc  der  Schiff- 
fahrtskunde  der  vornehmsten  Vblker  des  Allerthums. 
— Benedict,  Gesch.  der  Schifffahrt  und  des  Handels 
der  Alten. — Howell,  On  the  War-galleys  of  the  An- 
cients.— A  Jal,  Archtologie  Navale,  Paris,  1840; 
and  for  the  Attic  navy  especially,  Bockh's  Urkun- 
den  uber  das  Seewesen  des  Attischen  Staates,  Berlin, 
1840 

SIBYLLI'NI  LIBRI.  These  books  are  said  to 
have  been  obtained  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  in  that  of  Tar- 
quinius Superbus,  when  a  sibyl  (2(6u/Ua),  or  pro- 
phetic woman,  presented  herself  before  the  king, 
and  offered  nine  books  for  sale.  Upon  the  king  re- 
fusing to  purchase  them,  she  went  and  burned  three, 
and  then  returned  and  demanded  the  same  price  for 
the  remaining  six  as  she  had  done  for  the  nine. 
The  king  again  refused  to  purchase  them,  whereupon 
she  burned  three  more,  and  demanded  the  same  sum 
for  the  remaining  three  as  she  had  done  at  first  for 
the  nine  :  the  king's  curiosity  now  became  excited, 
so  that  he  purchased  the  books,  and  then  the  sibyl 
vanished.'  (Respecting  the  different  sibyls  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  see  Divinatio,  p.  369.) 
These  books  were  probably  written  in  Greek,  as 
the  later  ones  undoubtedly  were,  and,  if  so,  con- 
sequently came  from  a  Greek  source,  though  it 
is  doubtful  from  what  quarter :  Niebuhr'  supposes 
them  to  have  come  from  Ionia,  but  they  were  more 
probably  derived  from  Cuina:  in  Campania.'  They 
were  kept  in  a  stone  chest  under  ground  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  under  the  custody  of 
certain  olficers,  at  first  only  two  in  number,  but  af- 
terward increased  successively  to  ten  and  fifteen, 
of  whom  an  account  is  given  under  Decemviri,  p 
84fV  The  public  were  not  allowed  to  inspect  the 
oooks,  and  they  were  only  consulted  by  the  officers 


1.  (Plin.,  H,  N.,  m.,  74.) — 2.  (Polyb.,  i.,  21.— Polyaen.,  Strut., 
ri.,  16. — Or<H.,  iv.,  7.)— 3.  (i.,  22. — Compare  Niebuhr,  iii.,  p. 
TS,  <fcc.)  — 4.  (Floras,  iv.,  11.  —  Virg.,  JEh.,  viii.,  691.)— 5. 
|Vlor.,  1.  c-  Plut.,  Anton.,  33.— Dion  Cass.,  xxxn.,  33.— Plin., 
H.  N  .  xxxii.,  1. — C'lmpare  Cms.,  De  Bell.  Gall.,  ni.,  14.— Dion 
Cass.,  txxix.,  43.— Veget.,  De  Re  Milit.,  v.,  14,  &c.)— 6.  (Di- 
onya  v.,  62. — Varro  no.  Lactant.,  i.,  6. — Gell.,  i.,  19.— Plin., 
H.  IS*.,  xiii.,  27  )— 7.  ,'Hist.  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  506.)— 8  (Gdttling, 
'JeKrh.  der  Rom  Staatsv.,  p.  212.) 


[  who  had  the  charge  of  them  at  the  special  command 
of  the  senate  [ad  libros  ire1).  They  were  consulted 
in  the  case  of  prodigies  and  calamities,  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  whether  they  contained  predic- 
tions, or  merely  directions  as  to  what  was  to  bp 
done  for  conciliating  or  appeasing  the  gods,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  mystery  which  enveloped  them 
from  the  time  that  one  of  their  keepers  was  put  to 
death  for  divulging  their  secrets  3  Niebuhr  re- 
marks, from  the  instances  in  Livy,  that  the  original 
bjoks  were  not  consulted,  as  the  Greek  oracles 
were,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  light  concerning  fu- 
ture events,  but  to  learn  what  worship  was  required 
by  the  gods  when  they  had  manifested  their  wrath 
by  national  calamities  or  prodigies.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  instruction  they  give  is  in  the  same 
spirit ;  prescribing  what  honour  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  deities  already  recognised,  or  what  new  ones 
were  to  be  imported  from  abroad.  They  were  prob- 
ably written  on  palm-leaves,3  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  leaves  of  the  Cumaen  sibyl  described  by 
Virgil  were  designed  as  an  allusion  to  the  form  of 
the  sibylline  books.  Their  nature  being  such,  Nie- 
buhr supposes  that  they  were  referred  to  in  the 
same  way  as  Eastern  nations  refer  to  the  Koran 
and  to  Hafiz  :  they  did  not  search  for  a  passage  and 
apply  it,  but  probably  only  shuffled  the  palm-leaves 
and  then  drew  one. 

When  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was 
burned  in  B.C.  82,  the  sibylline  books  perished  in 
the  fire  ;  and  in  order  to  restore  them,  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  various  towns  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Asia  Minor  to  make  fresh  collections,  which,  on  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  were  deposited  in  the 
same  place  that  the  former  had  occupied.4  But  as 
a  great  many  prophetic  books,  many  of  them  pre- 
tending to  be  sibylline  oracles,  had  got  into  general 
circulation  at  Rome,  Augustus  commanded  that  all 
such  books  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  praetoi 
urbanus  by  a  certain  day  and  burned,  and  that, 
in  future,  none  should  be  kept  by  any  private  per- 
son. More  than  2000  prophetic  books  were  thus 
delivered  up  and  burned,  and  those  which  were 
considered  genuine,  and  were  in  the  custody  of  the 
state,  were  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases  at  the  base 
of  the  statue  of  Apollo,  in  the  temple  of  that  god 
on  the  Palatine,  and  were  intrusted,  as  before,  to 
the  quindecemviri.5  The  writing  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  state  had  faded  by  time,  and  Augustus 
commanded  the  priests  to  write  them  over  again.' 
A  fresh  examination  of  the  sibylline  books  was 
again  made  by  Tiberius,  and  many  rejected  which 
were  considered  spurious.7  A  few  years  afterward, 
also  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  it  was  proposed  to  add 
a  new  volume  of  sibylline  oracles  to  the  received 
collection.8 

The  Christian  writers  frequently  appeal  to  the 
sibylline  verses  as  containing  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah  ;  but  these,  in  most  cases,  are  clearly  for- 
geries. A  complete  collection  of  sibylline  oraclea 
was  published  by  Gallajus,  Arast.,  1689  :  fragments 
of  them  have  also  been  published  by  Mai,  Milan, 
1817,  and  Struve,  Regiomont.,  1818. 9 

The  sibylline  books  were  also  called  Fata  Sibyl- 
lina1"  and  Libri  Fatales.11  Those  that  were  collected 
after  the  burning  of  the  temple  on  the  Capitol  were 
undoubtedly  written  in  Greek  verses,  and  were 
acrostics  (uKpoanxic1*).  Along  with  the  sibylline 
books  were  preserved,  under  the  guard  of  the  same 
officers,  the  books  of  the  two  prophetic  brothers, 

1.  (Cic.DeDiv.,  i.,  43.— Liv.,  xxii.,  57.)— 2.  (I)iouys  ,1.  e.— 
Val.  Max.,  i.,  1,  v  13.)— 3.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  .'En.,  iii.,  444;  vi.,74.) 
—  4.  (Dionys.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Suet,  Octav.,  31.— Tacit.,  Ann  ,  vi., 
12.)— 6.  (Dion  Cass.,  ltv.,  17.)— 7.  (Id.,  Ivii.,  18.)— 8.  (Tacit.,  1. 
c.) — 9.  (Compare  Heidbreede,  De  Sibyllis  Dissortal.,  Berol., 
1835.)— 10.  (Cic,  Cat.,  m.,  4.)  — 11.  (Liv.,  v.,  15;  xni  ,  J7.)- 
12.  (Cic,  De  Div.,  ii.,  54.-  Pionys.,  1  c.) 
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th6  March,'  the  Etruscan  prophecies  of  the  nymph 
Bygoe,  and  those  of  Albuna  or  Albunea  of  Tibur.2 
Those  of  the  Marcii,  which  had  not  been  placed 
there  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Canna?,  were  writ- 
ten in  Latin  :  a  few  remains  of  them  have  come 
down  to  us  in  Livy3  and  Macrobius.* 

SICA,  dim.  SICILA,  whence  the  English  sickle, 
and  SICTLICULA,5  a  curved  Dagger,  adapted  by 
its  form  to  be  concealed  under  the  clothes,  and 
therefore  carried  by  robbers  and  murderers.  (Vid. 
Acixaces,  p.  14.)'  Sica  may  be  translated  a  cime- 
ter,  to  distinguish  it  from  Puoio,  which  denoted  a 
dagger  of  the  common  kind  Sicarius,  though  prop- 
erly meaning  one  who  murdered  with  the  sica,  was 
applied  to  murderers  in  general.7  Hence  the  forms 
de  sicariis  and  inter  sicarios  were  used  in  the  crim- 
inal courts  in  reference  to  murder.  Thus  judicium 
inter  sicarios,  "  a  trial  for  murder;"*  defendere  inter 
sicarios,  "to  defend  against  a  charge  of  murder."9 
(Vid.  Judex,  p.  552.) 

SICA'RIUS.  (Vid.  Sica,  Cornelia  Lex  de  Sicar.) 

*SICYS  (a'iKvc  or  o'mva),  the  Cucumber.  The 
oIkvc  aypioc,  which  produces  the  medicinal  Elateri- 
um,  was  formerly  called  Cucumis  agrestis,  but  has 
now  got  the  name  of  Momordica  elaterium.  It  may 
be  proper  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  Hippocrates 
uses  the  term  klarrjpiov  rather  loosely,  as  applicable 
to  all  drastic  purgatives.  See  noXonvvOn,  where  the 
interchange  of  names  between  it  and  o'lkvc  is  point- 
ed out."10 

♦SIDE  (aidn),  according  to  Sprengel,  the  white 
Water  Lily,  or  Nymphaa  alba.  This,  however, 
Adams  regards  as  very  uncertain." 

*SIDERPTES  LAPIS  (oiSvp'itvs  MOoc),  Mag- 
netic Iron  Ore.  (Vid.  Adamas,  towards  the  end  of 
that  article.) 

•SIDE  ROS  (oidnpoc),  Iron.    (  Vid.  Adamas.) 

SIGILLA'RIA.    (Vid.  Saturnalia,  p.  856.) 

•SIG1LI  A'TA.    (Vid.  Lemnia  Terra.) 

SIGMA.    (Vid.  Mensa,  p.  633.) 

SIGNA  MILITA'RIA  (ay/iela,  ajifiaiat),  military 
mis  gns  or  standards.  The  most  ancient  standard 
nnvloyed  by  the  Romans  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Miulfnl  of  straw  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  spear  or  pole. 


l    iSe/v.  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  vi.,  72.— Cic,  De  Div.,  i.,  40 ;  ii.,  55.) 

t  (Laetant.,  i.,  «.)— 3.  (xxxv.,  12.)— 4.  (Sat.,  i.,  17.— Vid. 
Niebiir,  i ,  p.  507.— GSttling,  Gesch.  d.  Rom.  Staatsv.,  p.  213.— 
Hartung,  Die  Religion  der  Homer,  i.,  p.  129,  <fcc.)  —  5.  (Plant., 
Bud.,  iv.,  4,  125.)— 6.  (Cic,  Cat.,  iii.,  3.)— 7.  (Qnintil.,  X.,  i.,  t> 
19.)— 8  (C\-..,  Pro  Rose,  5.)— 9.  (Phil.,  ii.,  4.)— 10.  (Theophr., 
H.  P  ,  i.,  11  ;  vii.,  6,  Ac— Dioacor.,  ii.,  162 ;  it.,  152.— Adams, 
Append..  •  »  )—  U  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ir.,  10.— Adams,  Append., 
I  »•> 
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Hence  the  company  of  soldiers  belonging  to  it  wise 
called  Manipulos.  The  bundle  of  hay  or  fern  was 
soon  succeeded  by  the  figures  of  animals,  of  which 
Pliny1  enumerates  five,  viz.,  the  eagle,  the  wolf,  the 
minotaur,8  the  horse,  and  the  boar.  These  appear 
to  have  corresponded  to  the  five  divisions  of  the 
Roman  army  as  shown  on  page  614.  The  eagle 
(aquila)  was  carried  by  the  aquilifer  in  the  midst  of 
the  hastati,  and  we  may  suppose  the  wolf  to  hav6 
been  carried  among  the  principes,  and  so  on.  In 
the  second  consulship  of  Marius,  B  O.  104,  the  four 
quadrupeds  were  entirely  laid  aside  as  standards, 
the  eagle  being  alone  retained.  It  was  made  of 
silver  or  bronze,  and  with  expanded  wings,  but  was 
probably  of  a  small  size,  since  a  standard-bearer 
(signifer)  under  Julius  Cfesar  is  said,  in  circum- 
stances of  danger,  to  have  wrenched  the  eagle  from 
its  staff,  and  concealed  it  in  the  folds  of  his  girdle.' 
The  bronze  horse  just  represented  belonged  to  a 
Roman  standard,  and  is  delineated  but  a  little  less 
than  the  original :  it  is  preserved  in  the  collection 
at  Goodrich  Court.* 

Under  the  later  emperors  the  eagle  was  carried, 
as  it  had  been  for  many  centuries,  with  the  legion, 
a  legion  being  on  that  account  sometimes  called 
aquila,*  and,  at  the  same  time,  each  cohort  had  for 
its  own  ensign  the  serpent  or  dragon  (d'aco,  SpaKuv), 
which  was  woven  on  a  square  piece  of  cloth  (textilis 
unguis6),  elevated  on  a  gilt  staff",  to  which  a  cross- 
bar was  adapted  for  the  purpose,7  and  carried  by 
the  draconarius* 

Another  figure  used  in  the  standards  was  a  bal) 
(pila),  supposed  to  have  been  emblematic  of  the  do- 
minion of  Rome  over  the  world  ;*  and  for  the  same 
reason,  a  bronze  figure  of  Victory  was  sometimea 
fixed  at  the  top  of  the  staff",  as  we  see  it  sculptured, 
together  with  small  statues  of  Mars,  on  the  Col  lmn 
of  Trajan  and  the  Arch  of  Constantine.10  (See  the 
next  woodcut.)  Under  the  eagle  or  other  embterc 
was  often  placed  a  head  of  the  reigning  emperor, 
which  was  to  the  army  the  object  of  idolatrous  ado- 
ration." The  name  of  the  emperor  ,  or  of  him  wht 
was  acknowledged  as  emperor,  was  sometimes  in 


1.  (H.  N.,  x.,  4,  a.  5.)— 2.  (Festua,  s.  v.  Minotanr.)— 3  (Flor™ 
iv.,  18.)  —4.  (Skelton,  Engraved  Illust.,  i.,  pi.  45.)  —5  (Hirt  , 
Bell.  Hisp.,  39.)— 6.  (Sidon.  Apoll.,  Carm.,  v.,  409.)— 7.  (The 
mist.,  Oral.,  i.,  p.  1 ;  xviii.,  p.  267,  ed.  Dindorf. — Claadian,  » 
Cons.  Honor.,  546  ;  vi.  Cons.  Honor.,  566.1—8.  (Veget.,  Da  K« 
Mil.,  ii.,  13.  —  Compare  Tac,  Ann.,  i.,  18.)  —  9.  ;leid.,  Orif., 
xviii.,  3.) — 10.  ( Vid.  Causens,  De  Sig  in  Graivii  Thee.,  x.,  p. 
2529.)  —  11.  (Joseph.,  B.  J.,  ii.,  9,  0  2.  —  Saeton ,  Tiber..  4fl 
Calig.,  14.— Tac,  Ann.,  i.,  39,  41  ;  iv.,  62.) 
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scribed  id  the  same  situation.1  The  pole  used  to 
carry  the  eagle  had  at  its  lower  extremity  an  iron 
H)int  (cuspis)  to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  and  to  enable 
ne  aquilifer,  in  case  of  need,  to  repel  an  attack.' 

The  minor  divisions  of  a  cohort,  called  centuries, 
bad  also  each  an  ensign,  inscribed  with  the  number 
both  of  the  cohort  and  of  the  century.  By  this  pro- 
vision, together  with  the  diversities  of  the  crests 
worn  by  the  centurions  (vid.  Galea),  every  soldier 
was  enabled,  with  the  greatest  ease,  to  take  his 
place.'  (Compare  Army,  p.  104,  and  Manipulus,  p 
613.) 

The  standard  of  the  cavalry,  properly  called  va- 
dium, was  a  square  piece  of  cloth  expanded  upon  a 
cross  in  the  manner  already  indicated,  and  perhaps 
surmounted  by  some  figure.* 

In  the  arch  of  Constantine  at  Rome  there  are 
four  sculptured  panels  near  the  top,  which  exhibit 
a  great  number  of  standards,  and  illustrate  some  of 
the  forms  here  described.  The  preceding  woodcut 
is  copied  from  two  out  of  the  four.  The  first  panel 
represents  Trajan  giving  a  king  to  the  Parthians  : 
Beven  standards  are  held  by  the  soldiers.  The 
second,  containing  five  standards,  represents  the 
oerformance  of  the  sacrifice  called  suovetaunlia.' 


When  Constantine  had  embraced  i  Ihristianity,  a 
figure  or  emblem  of  Christ,  woven  it;  ;old  upon  pur- 
ple cloth,  was  substituted  for  the  Knd  of  the  em- 
peror. This  richly-ornamented  standard  was  called 
labantm* 

Since  the  movements  of  a  body  o'.  troops,  and  of 
every  portion  of  it,  were  regulated  by  the  standards, 
all  the  evolutions,  acts,  and  incidents  of  the  Roman 
army  were  expressed  by  phrases  derived  from  this 
circumstance.  Thus  signa  inferre  meant  to  ad- 
rance.'  re/erre  to  retreat,  and  convcriere  to  face 
about ;  efferre,  or  castris  vellere,  to  march  out  of  the 
camp;8  ad  signa  convenht,  to  reassemble"  Not- 
withstanding some  obscurity  in  the  use  of  terms,  it 
appears  that,  while  the  standard  of  the  legion  was 
properly  called  aquila,  those  of  the  cohorts  were,  in 
a  special  sense  of"  the  term,  called  signa,  their  bear- 
ers being  signifen,  and  that  those  of  the  manipuli, 
or  sinalier  divisions  of  the  cohort,  were  denominated 
vexilla,  their  bearers  being  vexillarii.  Also,  Ihose 
who  fought  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  legion,  before 
the  standards  of  the  legion  and  cohorts,  were  called 

1.  (Saeton.,  Vespas.,  6.)— 2.  (Sneton.,  Jul.,  62.)— 3.  (Veget , 
..  i..— Tac.,  Ann.,  i.,  20.)— 4.  (Tertnll.,  Apoll.,  16.)— 5.  (Partoli, 
Aic.  Triumph.)— 6.  (Prudent,  cont.  Symm.,  i.,  460,  48>  —  Ni- 
ceph  ,  H.  E.,  vii.,  37.)— 7  (Caesar,  Bell.  Gal].,  i.,  25  ;  ii.  25.)- 
<i  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iv.,  1081—9.  (Cswar.  B.  G.,       1,  37. 


antesignani.1  A  peculiar  application  oi  the  letmi 
vexillarii  and  subsignani  is  explained  in  page  101. 

In  military  stratagems  it  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  conceal  the  standards.'  Although  the  Ro 
mans  commonly  considered  it  a  point  of  honour  tc 
preserve  their  standards,  yet,  in  some  cases  of  Ex- 
treme danger,  the  leader  himself  threw  them  among 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  divert  their  at- 
tention or  to  animate  his  own  soldiers.'  A  wounded 
or  dying  standard-bearer  delivered  it,  if  possible, 
into  the  hands  of  his  general,4  from  whom  he  ha! 
received  it  (signis  acceptis6).  In  time  of  peace  the 
standards  were  kept  in  the  ^Erakium,  under  the 
care  of  the  Quostor. 

We  have  little  information  respecting  the  stand 
ards  of  any  other  nation  besides  the  Romans.  Th« 
banners  of  the  Parthians  appear  to  have  had  a  sim- 
ilar form  to  that  of  the  Romans,  but  were  more 
richly  decorated  with  gold  and  silk.  (Vid.  Sericum.) 
A  golden  eagle  with  expanded  wings  was  the  roya. 
standard  of  Persia.'  The  military  ensigns  of  th« 
Egyptians  were  very  various  Their  sacred  ani- 
mals were  represented  in  them,7  and  in  the  paintings 
at  Thebes  we  observe  such  objects  as  a  king's 
name,  a  sacred  boat,  or  some  other  emblem,  applied 
to  the  same  purpose.9  The  Jewish  army  was  prob- 
ably marshalled  by  the  aid  of  banners;9  but  not  so 
the  Greek,  although  the  latter  had  a  standard,  the 
elevation  of  which  served  as  a  signal  for  joining 
battle,  either  by  land10  or  by  sea.11  A  scarlet  flag 
(<poivinic)  was  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose.11 

SIGNINUM  OPUS.  (Vid.  House,  Roman,  p 
519.) 

*SIL,  a  term  applied  by  the  Romans  to  Yellow 
Ochre,  the  i>xPa  °f  tne  Greeks.  "  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  principal  yellow  pigment  of  the  in- 
dents. Pliny  specifies  three  varieties :  the  Attic, 
which  was  the  best ;  the  Marmosum,  which  may 
have  been  what  we  call  Stone  Ochre ;  and  the  Syr- 
icum,  of  a  dull  colour,  named  from  the  island  of 
Syros ;  as  may  have  been  the  red  paint  also,  called 
by  the  same  name.  Sil  was  found  in  many  places, 
Vitruvius  observes,  but  the  Attic,  which  used  to  be 
the  best,  was  no  longer  to  be  obtained ;  because  the 
veins  of  it,  which  occurred  in  the  silver  mines  of 
Attica,  were  no  longer  now  explored.  It  is  de- 
bcr'bed  by  Dioscorides  as  light,  smooth,  free  from 
stone,  friable,  and  of  a  full  bright  yellow."1' 

SILENTIA'RII.    {Vid.  Propositus.) 

♦SILER,  a  tree  about  which  great  uncertainty 
prevails.  Marty n  translates  it  "Osier,"  but  speaks 
very  doubtfully  respecting  it.  Fee  makes  it  the 
same  with  the  iXiicrj  of  the  Greeks,  and  refers  it  to 
the  Salix  vitcllina,  L.,  though  without  condemning 
the  opinion  of  Auguillara  and  Sprengel,  who  declare 
for  the  Salix  caprea.  Pliny  merely  says  that  it  de- 
lights in  watery  places.1* 

*SILEX.  "  The  Silices,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  of 
which  certain  kinds  are  specified  by  Pliny  as  fit  to 
be  used  in  building,  may  in  some  cases  have  beeD 
such  as  we  also  term  silicious  ;  but  the  more  prob- 
able opinion  is,  that  the  name  silices  was  some- 
what indiscrimina  *ly  applied  to  the  more  compact 
and  harder  stones.  The  Vindis  silex,  which  so  re- 
markably resisted  fire,  which  was  never  abundant, 
may  perhaps  have  been  serpentine.  No  inference 
to  the  contrary  need  be  drawn  from  Pliny's  calling 
it  silex,  for  he  presently  after  speaks  of  lime  made 


1.  (Ca:sar,  B.  C,  i.,  43,  44,  56.)— 2.  (Id.,  B.  G.,  vii.,  45.)— S. 
(Florus,  i.,  II.)— 4.  (Id.,  iv.,  4.)— 5.  (Tac.,  Ann  ,  i.,  42.)— «. 
(Xen  ,  Cyr.,  vii.,  1,  «  4  ;  Anab.,  i.,  10,  ,  12.)— 7.  (Diod  Sio 
i.,  86.)  — 8.  (WiiUnson,  Man.  and  Cust.,  i.,  p.  284.)  — 9.  (Pa. 
xx.,  5.— Cant.,  vi.,  4.— In.,  xiii.,  2.)— 10.  (Polyacn.,  hi.,  9,  »  27 
— C.  Nep.,  xi.,  2,  »  2.J—11.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  49.)— 12.  (Polyten.,  i  , 
48,  t>  2.)  — 13.  (Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  59.  —  Plin.,  H  N. 
xxnii.,  56.— Dioscor.,  v  ,  108.)— 14.  (Fee,  Flore  De  Virtjile,  r 
cliii  — Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Gourg.,  ii..  12.) 
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ex  *t/»«;'  as  Vitruvius  also  directs  that  it  be 
burned  '  de  albo  saxo  ant  silice.'1  It  is  probable  that 
by  silex  in  these  passages  is  meant  a  dark-coloured, 
compact  limestone."1 

SILICE'RNIUM.    (Vid.  Funus,  p.  462.) 

*SILPH'IUM  (olKipiov),  a  kind  of  Laserpilium  or 
Asafmtida,  forming  one  of  the  chief  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Cyrenaica.  It  was  fattening  for  cattle, 
rendering  their  flesh  also  tender,  and  was  a  useful 
aperient  for  man.  From  its  juice,  too,  when  knead- 
ed with  clay,  a  powerful  antiseptic  was  obtained. 
The  silphium  formed  a  great  article  of  trade,  and 
at  Rome  the  composition  just  mentioned  sold  for 
'ts  weight  in  silver.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
"'phium  appeared  always  on  the  medals  ofCyrene. 
.ts  culture  was  negleated,  however,  when  the  Ro- 
mans became  masters  of  the  country,  and  pasturage 
was  more  attended  to.  Captain  Beechy,  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  through  this  region,  noticed  a 
plant  about  three  feet  in  length,  very  much  resem- 
bling the  hemlock  or  wild  carrot.  He  was  told  that 
it  was  usually  fatal  to  the  camels  which  ate  of  it, 
and  that  its  juice  was  so  acrid  as  to  fester  the  flesh, 
if  at  all  excoriated.  He  supposed  it  to  be  the  sil- 
phium. Delia  Cella  describes,  apparently,  the  same 
production  as  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  com- 
pound, indented  leaves,  fleshy,  delicate,  and  shining, 
without  any  involucrum  ;  the  fruit  being  somewhat 
flattened,  surmounted  by  three  ribs,  and  furnished 
all  round  with  a  membrane  as  glossy  as  silk.  Cap- 
tain Smith  succeeded  in  bringing  over  a  specimen 
of  the  plant,  which  is  said  to  be  now  thriving  in 
Devonshire.  M.  Pacho  says  that  the  Arabs  call  it 
Derias,  and  he  proposes  to  class  the  plant  as  a  spe- 
cies of  Laserwort,  under  the  name  of  Laserpitium 
derias.  It  seems  to  resemble  the  Laserpitium 
ferulaceum  of  Linna?us.a 

*SILU'RUS  (athovpoc),  the  name  of  a  numerous 
genus  of  fishes,  the  species  Glanis  belonging  to 
which  inhabits  the  fresh  waters  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  It  is  the  Scheid  of  the  Germans,  and 
the  Sheat-fish  of  the  English,  and  is  the  largest  of 
the  fresh- water  fishes  of  Europe,  growing  some- 
times to  the  weight  of  150  lbs.  and  upward.  "The 
silurus  of  Ausonius,"  says  Adams,  "  has  been  re- 
ferred by  some  to  the  sturgeon  ;  this  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  untenable.  It  is  a  voracious  fish,  and  is 
found  in  the  Elbe,  the  Vistula,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Danube.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that 
mention  of  it  would  have  been  made  among  the 
fishes  of  the  Moselle,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
Ausonius's  poem,  the  Moselle  being  a  branch  of  the 
Rhine."* 

SILVA'NI  ET  CARBO'NIS  LEX.  (Vid.  Lex 
Papiria  Plautia,  p.  584.) 

*SIM'IA  (mdrjuoc),  the  Ape.  Buffon,  treating  of 
monkeys,  says,  "  The  ancients  were  only  acquaint- 
ed with  one,  the  Pithecos  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  Simia 
of  the  Latins  is  of  this  kind,  and  the  real  monkey, 
on  which  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Galen  have  institu- 
ted all  their  physical  comparisons,  and  founded  all 
their  relations  of  the  monkey  to  mankind  :  but  this 
Pithecos,  this  monkey  of  the  ancients,  so  generally 
resembling  man  in  external  form,  and  still  more  so 
in  its  internal  organization,  nevertheless  differs 
from  it  in  an  essential  point,  the  size  of  the  human 
species  being  generally  above  five  feet,  while  that 
of  the  pithecos  is  seldom  more  than  a  fourth  of  that 
height  "  So  far  Buffon.  "  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,"  remarks  Adams,  "that  the  species  of 
baboon  called  Papia  maimon,  or  Mandril,  answers 
best  to  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  pithecos.    It  is 


1.  (Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  87.)  —  2.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  vi., 
t. — Dioscor.,  84.— Anthon's  Class.  Diet.,  a.  v.  Cyrenaica.) — 
t.  (.Elian,  N.  A.  xii.,  29.— Aristot.,  H.  A  ,  ii..  13.— Plin.,  H.  N., 
it  .  15. — Adams,  A,ipei>d  ,  %.  v  > 
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proper  to  mentioi.,  nowever,  that  Dr.  Tiad  holda 
that  Aristotle's  description  of  the  pithecos  applies 
best  to  the  young  Barbary  ape,  or  Simia  Innus. 
The  Kfjdoc  was  a  species  of  monkey  having  a  long 
tail.  The  icvvoictfaXoc  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  species  of  monkey  now  called  Magot,  which  is 
the  adult  Simia  Innus,  L.,  or  Barbary  ape.  Buffon 
refers  the  KaXkiQpii,  to  the  green  ape  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Trail,  it  may  rather  be  set  down  as  the 
Simia  sabaza  of  Senegal.  The  KepnomOriKoc  was  a 
monkey  with  a  tail,  as  its  name  implies.  Hardouir 
refers  it,  with  little  probability,  to  the  Marmot.  The 
XoipnnWnKos  of  Aristotle  cannot  be  determined  sat- 
isfactorily. Pennant  supposes  the  Simia  sentx  t>  t 
representative  of  the  ancient  adrvpoc,  but  Dr.  T 
supposes  it  rather  some  species  of  large  baboo  ' 

*SINAPI  (mvijiri),  Mustard.    (Vid.  Napv.) 

SINDON.    {Vid.  Pallium,  p.  718.) 

*SINO'PICA  TERRA  (Zivurri/^  yfj),  Sii  pic 
Earth,  a  species  of  red  ochre.  According  to  Gil 
John  Hill,  the  "  Rubrica  Sinopica  was  a  de  ise, 
heavy,  firm  substance,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  si-iin 
ing  the  fingers  on  handling,  and  of  a  styptic,  as- 
tringent taste."  From  Tournefort's  account  of  it, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Adams  thinks,  that  it 
owes  its  colour  V  an  admixture  of  iron.* 

*SION  (ciov),  i  plant,  of  which  Speusippus  (cited 
by  Adams)  says  that  it  grows  in  water,  having  a 
head  like  the  Marsh  Parsley.  Sprengel  inclines, 
with  Fuchsius  to  make  it  the  Veronica  anagallis 
but  mentions  that  others  took  it  for  the  Sium  lati 
folium  or  angustifolmm.  Dierbach  makes  it  thf 
Sium  modiflorum,  or  procumbent  Water  Parsnip.' 

SIPA'RIUM,  a  piece  of  tapestry  stretched  on  a 
frame,  which  rose  before  the  stage  of  the  theatre, 
and  consequently  answered  the  purpose  of  the 
drop-scene  with  us,  although,  contrary  to  our  prac- 
tice, it  was  depressed  when  the  play  began,  so  as 
to  go  below  the  level  of  the  stage  (auleea  premun 
fur6),  and  was  raised  again  when  the  performanc* 
was  concluded  (tolluntur6).  From  the  last-cited  pas- 
sage we  learn  that  human  figures  were  represented 
upon  it,  whose  feet  appeared  to  rest  upon  the  stage 
when  this  screen  was  drawn  up.  From  a  passage 
of  Virgil7  we  farther  learn  that  the  figures  were 
sometimes  those  of  Britons  woven  in  the  canvass, 
and  raising  their  arms  in  the  attitude  of  lifting  up 
a  purple  curtain,  so  as  to  be  introduced  in  the  same 
manner  as  Atxantes,  Persae,  and  Caryatides. 

In  a  more  general  sense,  siparium  denoted  any 
piece  of  cloth  or  canvass  stretched  upon  a  frame  ' 
(Vid.  Painting,  p.  702.) 

*SI'RIUS  (Zeipioc)  and  PRO'CYON  (Tlponvav), 
"  the  Greek  names  of  the  bright  stars  in  the  con- 
stellations of  the  Great  and  Little  Dog  ( Canis  Ma- 
jor and  Minor).  These  are  Orion's  dogs,  accord- 
ing to  some,  and  those  of  minor  personages  ac 
cording  to  others:  the  whole  of  their  mythic  ex 
planations  form  a  strong  proof  that  these  constella- 
tions are  not  Greek  in  their  origin.  In  a  passage 
of  Hesiod,  he  has  been  supposed  to  speak  of  the 
sun  under  the  name  of  Sirius  ;  and  Hesychius  de- 
fines the  word  to  mean  both  the  sun  and  the  dog 
star.  The  Egyptians  called  the  dog-star  Sothis, 
and  from  its  heliacal  rising  had  warning  that  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile  was  about  to  commence. 
Now  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  follows  the  summei 
solstice ;  whereas,  by  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  is  now  about 
the  tenth  of  August.    The  greatest  heats  of  sum 

1.  (Hardouiu  ad  Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  80.— Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii, 
7.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  2.  (Theophr.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  98.— 
Dioscor.,  v.,  iii. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  153. — 
Athen.,  ii.,  19. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Festus,  s.  v. — Cic, 
Prov.  Cons.,  6.— Juv.,  viii.,  186.)— 5.  (Hor.,  Epist.,  II.,  i.,  189  1 
—6.  (Ovid,  Met.,  iii.,  111-114.)— 7.  (Georg.,  iii.,  25.)— 8.  (Q'lin 
til.,  vi.,  1,  «  33.) 
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ruer  geneially  loUow  the  summer  solstice,  and  in 
ancient  times  it  was  observed  that  the  unhealthy 
and  oppressive  period  coincided  with  the  heliacal 
rising  of  the  dog-star.  We  say  the  dog-star,  with- 
out specifying  whether  it  was  Sirius  or  Procyon  ; 
it  is  uncertain  which  it  was,  and  may  have  been 
both,  for  the  heliacal  risings  do  not  differ  by  many 
days.  The  star  itself  was  in  Latin  canicula,  which 
should  seem  to  apply  to  the  lesser  dog,  and  Hor- 
ace says,  '  Jam  Procyon  furit,'  &c.  Pliny  supports 
lie  same  meaning  of  canicula,  and  perhaps  Hygi- 
D08  ;  also  i  lie  framers  of  the  Alphonsine  Tables, 
aid  Bede  and  Kepler  among  the  moderns ;  while 
Germanicus  and  Julius  Firmicus,  with  Apian,  Mar- 
gini,  Argoli,  Stephens,  and  Petavius  among  the 
moderns,  contend  for  Sirius,  which  is  the  more 
common  opinion.  All  antiquity  ascribed  an  evil 
influence  to  thr  star :  and  though  Geminus  among 
'he  ancients,  and  Petavius  among  the  moderns, 
thought  that  the  effects  were  to  be  attributed  to  the 
sun  alone,  they  had  hardly  any  followers  until  the 
fall  of  judicial  astrology.  Even  at  this  day,  when 
the  heats  of  the  latter  part  of  summer  are  excess- 
ive, we  are  gravely  told  that  we  are  in  the  dog- 
days.  The  real  classical  dog-days  are  the  twenty 
days  preceding  and  the  twenty  days  following  the 
heliacal  rising  of  whichever  star  it  was,  whether 
Siiius  or  Procyon."1 

*SIS'ARUM  (oiaapov).  "  Sprengel,  who  had 
formerly  held  this  to  be  the  Sium  Stsarum,  in  his 
last  work  declares  himself  a  convert  to  the  opinion 
of  Fuchsius,  who  made  it  to  be  the  Pastinaca  saliva, 
or  Garden  Parsnip."3 

SISTRUM  (oelarpov),  a  mystical  instrument  of 
music,  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  their  cer- 
emonies, and  especially  in  the  worship  of  Isis.'  It 
was  held  in  the  right  hand  (see  woodcut),  and  sha- 
ken, from  which  circumstance  it  derived  its  name 
(<era  repulsa  manu*).  Its  most  common  form  is 
•een  in  the  rig'i'.-hand  figure  of  the  annexed  wood- 
tut,  which  represents  an  ancient  sistrum  formerly 


belonging  to  the  library  of  St.  Genovefa  at  Paris. 
Plutarch'  *ays  that  the  shaking  of  the  four  bars 
within  the  circular  apsis  represented  the  agitation 
of  the  four  elements  within  the  compass  of  the 
world,  by  which  all  things  are  continually  destroy- 
ed and  reproduced,  and  that  the  cat  sculptured  upon 
'he  apsis  was  an  emblem  of  the  moon  Apuleius' 
describes  the  sistrum  as  a  bronze  rattle  (areum  -re- 
fitaculum),  consisting  of  a  narrow  plate  curved  like 
a  irword-belt  (balteus),  through  which  passed  a  few 
■ods  that  rendered  a  loud,  shrill  sound.    He  says 

.  (Penny  Cyclopedia,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  62.) — 2.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  139. 
— Adams,  Append.  8.  v.) — 3.  (Ovid,  Met.,  ix.,  784. — Id.,  Amur., 
a.,  IS,  11.— Id.  ib.,  9,  34.— Id.,  De  Ponto,  i.,  1,  38.)— 4.  (Ti- 
iraU.,  i..  3,  24.)— 5.  (De  la.  et  Os.,  p.  070,  071,  ed.  Staph.)— 0. 
(Mat.,  *  ,  p.  119  121,  ed.  AJd.) 


that  these  instruments  were  sometimes  made  ol 
silver,  or  even  ol  gold.  He  also  seems  to  intimate 
that  the  shakes  were  three  together  (tergenunos  ic- 
tus), which  would  make  a  rude  sort  of  music. 

The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Isis  into  Ita- 
j  ly,  shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian asra,  made  the  Romans  familiar  with  this  n 
strument.  The  "  hnigeri  calvi,  sixtrataque  turba,'' 
are  exactly  depicted  in  two  paintings  found  at  Por 
tici,a  and  containing  the  two  figures  of  a  priest  ol 
Isis  and  a  woman  kneeling  at  her  altar,  which  are 
introduced  into  the  preceding  woodcut.  The  use 
of  the  sistrum  in  Egypt  as  a  military  instrument  to 
collect  the  troops,  is  probably  a  fiction.3 

Sistrum,  which  is,  in  fact,  like  Sceptrum,  a  Greek 
word  with  a  Latin  termination,  the  proper  Latin 
term  for  it  being  crepitaculum,  is  sometimes  use*1 
for  a  child's  rattle.4 

♦SISYMB'RIUM  (<riav/i6piov),  a  plant.  "  Fron. 
the  description,"  says  Adams,  "which  Dioscoridea 
gives  of  his  first  species,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  a  species  of  mint,  probably  the  Mentha  syl- 
vcstris,  as  Anguillara  contends.  The  other  species 
is  unquestionably  the  Nasturtium  officinale,  or  Wa- 
ter-cress."5 

*SISYRINCH'ION  (aiavpvyxiov).  "  Sprengei 
and  Stackhouse  make  this  plant  to  be  the  Iris  Sisy- 
rinchium,  in  which  opinion  they  are  supported  by 
Cordus,  Bauhin,  and  many  of  the  earlier  authori- 
ties. Schneider's  objection  appears  to  me  too 
fine-spun."6 

SITELLA.    (Vici.  Situla.) 

SITONAI  (aiTuvat).    (rid.  Sitos.) 

SITOPHYLACES  (<HTo<t>i>laKtc),  a  board  of  of- 
ficers, chosen  by  lot,  at  Athens.  They  were  ai 
first  three,  afterward  increased  to  fifteen,  of  whom 
ten  were  for  the  city,  five  for  the  Piraeus.  Theii 
business  was  partly  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the 
corn-ships,  take  account  of  the  quantity  imported; 
and  see  that  the  import  laws  were  duly  observed  ; 
partly  to  watch  the  sales  of  corn  in  the  market, 
and  take  care  that  the  prices  were  fair  and  reason- 
able, and  none  but  legal  weights  and  measures 
used  by  the  factors  ;  in  which  respect  their  duties 
were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  agoranomi 
and  metronomi  with  regard  to  other  saleable  arti- 
cles, (rid.  Sitos.)  Demosthenes  refers  to  the  en- 
try in  the  books  of  the  sitophylaces  (tt)v  irapa  role 
anuipvAa^iv  anoypaQr/v)  to  prove  the  quantity  of 
corn  imported  from  Pontus,  whicli  (he  says)  was 
equal  to  all  that  came  from  elsewhere,  owing  to 
the  liberality  of  Leucon,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  who 
allowed  corn  to  be  exported  from  Theudosia  to 
Athens  free  of  duty.7  These  books  were  probably 
kept  by  the  five  who  acted  for  the  Piraeus,  whose 
especial  business  it  would  be  to  inspect  the  car 
goes  that  were  unladen.8 

SITOS  (oiroc).  The  soil  of  Attica,  though  fa 
vourable  to  the  production  of  figs,  olives,  and  grapes, 
was  not  so  favourable  for  com  ;  and  the  population 
being  very  considerable  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  Athenian  republic,  it  was  necessary  to  import 
corn  for  their  subsistence.  According  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Bockh,  which  does  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  other  writers,  there  were  135.000  free 
men  and  305,000  slaves  residing  in  Attica.  The 
country,  which  contained  an  area  of  64,000  stadia, 
produced  annually  about  two  millions  of  medimni 
of  corn,  chiefly  barley.  The  mediinnus  was  about 
1  bushel,  3  gallons,  and  5  75  pints,  or  48  Attic  x01 

1.  (Mart.,  xii.,  29.)— 2.  (Anl.  d  Ercoluno,  t.  ii.,  p.  309-320.)— 
3.  (Virg.,  -rEii.,viii.,096.— Propert.,  hi.,  11,43.)— 4.  (Mart.,  nv, 
54.— Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  127.)— 5.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  154,  155.— 'I ha- 
ophr.,  ii.,  1. —  Nicand.,  Ther.,  896. — Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)  -6 
(Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  10  ;  vn.,  13.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  »  )— 7 
(Demoath.,  c  Leptin.,  406,  467.)— 8.  [ 1 1  ai  [»■[.,  s.  v.  £(J»  UX* 
«f  — BOckh,  Staatsh.  dor  Athen.,  i.,  52,  88-91.) 
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nuts.  A  xotrL%  was  considered  a  fair  daily  allow- 
ance of  meal  (Tjfieprjoia  rpo<pfi)  for  a  slave.  The  con- 
sumption of  the  whole  population  was  three  million 
medimni,  and  one  third,  therefore,  was  imported, 
li  came  from  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Euxine 
Sea  (Pontus,  an  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks),  and 
more  especially  from  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  and 
the  Thracian  Chersonese  ;  also  from  Syria,  Egypt, 
Libya,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Sicily,  and  Eubcea.  The 
necessities  of  the  Athenians  made  them  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  secure  a  plentiful  suppiy,  and  ev- 
ery precaution  was  taken  for  that  purpose  by  the 
government  as  well  as  by  the  legislator.  Sunium 
was  fortified,  in  order  that  the  corn  vessels  (eriTayo- 
yoi  ohicudec)  might  come  safely  round  the  promon- 
tory. Ships  of  war  were  often  employed  to  con- 
voy the  cargo  (napanep.iretv  rbv  airov)  beyond  the 
reach  of  an  enemy.1  When  Pollis,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian admiral,  was  stationed  with  his  fleet  off  ^gi- 
na,  the  Athenians  embarked  in  haste,  under  the 
command  of  Chabrias,  and  offered  him  battle,  in 
order  that  the  corn-ships,  which  had  arrived  as  far 
as  Geraestus  fn  Euboea,  might  get  into  the  Pira;us.a 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Philip  in  his  attack 
on  Byzantium  was  that,  by  taking  that  city,  he 
might  command  the  entrance  to  the  Euxine,  and 
so  have  it  in  his  power  to  distress  the  Athenians  in 
the  corn-trade.  Hence  the  great  exertions  made 
by  Demosthenes  to  relieve  the  Byzantines,  of  the 
success  of  which  he  justly  boasts.3 

The  measures  taken  by  the  legislature  to  obtain 
supplies  of  corn  may  appear  harsh,  and  their  policy 
is  at  least  doubtful,  but  they  strongly  evince  the 
anxiety  of  the  people  on  this  subject.  Exportation 
was  entirely  prohibited,  nor  was  any  Athenian  or 
resident  alien  allowed  to  carry  corn  to  any  oth- 
er place  than  Athens  (aiTtjyeiv  aXkboe  ij '  kdrjvaC,e). 
Whoever  did  so  was  punishable  with  death.*  Of 
the  corn  brought  into  the  Athenian  port,  two  thirds 
were  to  be  brought  into  the  city  and  sold  there.' 
No  one  might  lend  money  on  a  ship  that  did  not 
sail  with  an  express  condition  to  bring  a  return 
cargo,  part  of  it  corn,  to  Athens.  If  any  merchant, 
sapitalist,  or  other  person,  advanced  money,  or  en- 
tered into  any  agreement  in  contravention  of  these 
laws,  not  only  was  he  liable  to  the  penalty,  but  the 
agreement  itself  was  null  and  void,  nor  could  he 
recover  any  sum  of  money,  or  bring  any  action  in 
respect  thereof.6  Information  against  the  offend- 
ers was  to  be  laid  before  the  kTrep.e'kriTal  tov  tp.no- 
piov.1  Strict  regulations  were  made  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  corn  in  the  market.  Conspiracies 
among  the  corn-dealers  (aiTonCiXai)  to  buy  up  the 
corn  (ovvuvricOai),  or  raise  the  price  (avvtardvai  ruf 
Tifiu<,),  were  punished  with  death.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  make  a  profit  of  more  than  one  obol  in 
the  medimnus  ,  and  it  was  unlawful  to  buy  more 
than  fifty  <j>oppoi  at  a  time  It  is  not  certain  what 
the  size  of  a  0op/i6f  was  :  Bbckh  supposes  it  to  be 
about  as  much  as  a  medimnus.  These  laws  re- 
mind us  of  our  own  statutes  against  engrossing 
and  regrating  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  easi- 
ly evaded  by  the  corn-dealers.8  The  sale  of  corn 
was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  board 
of  officers  called  o-tro^i/ia/cef ,  while  that  of  all  oth- 
er marketable  commodities  was  superintended  by 
the  agoranomi.9  It  was  their  business  to  see  that 
meal  and  bread  were  of  the  proper  quality,  and 
sold  at  the  legal  weight  and  price.  They  were 
\>ound  to  detect  the  frauds  of  the  factor  and  the  ba- 


1  (Demosthenes,  De  Coron.,  250,  251  ;  c.  Polycl.,  1211.)— 2. 
(Xen.,  Hell.,  v.,  4,  «  61.)— 3.  (De  Coron.,  254,  307,  326.)— 4.  (De- 
mostb.,  c.  Phorm.,  918. — Lycurg.,  c.  Leocr.,  151,  ed.  Steph.) — 5. 
(Harpocr.,  s.  v.  "Eirc^/tAi^s  iuiropiov.) — 6.  (Demosth,  c.  Lacrit., 
941  )— 7.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc,  87.)— 8.  ( Vid.  the  speech  of  Lysias, 
Kara  run'  oitotzuX&v  — Demosth  c  Dionysod.,  1285.) — 9.  (Lys., 
id..  165,  ed.  Stenh.) 
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ker,  and  (if  we  may  believe  Lysias)  they  somr 
times  suffered  death  for  their  want  of  vigilance 
The  mode  of  proceeding  against  them  was  by  eiaay 
ytXla  before  the  senate.1 

Notwithstanding  these  careful  provisions,  scak' 
cities  (oiTodeiai)  frequently  occurred  at  Athens,  et 
ther  from  bad  harvests,  the  misfortunes  of  war,  oi 
other  accidental  causes.  The  state  then  ma<u 
great  efforts  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  b} 
importing  large  quanties  of  corn,  and  selling  it  at  a 
low  price.  Public  granaries  were  kept  in  the  Ode- 
um, Pompeum,  Long  Porch,  and  naval  storehouse 
near  the  sea.8  Stravat  were  appointed  to  get  in 
the  supply  and  manage  the  sale.  Demosthenes 
was  appointed  on  one  occasion  to  that  office.3  Per- 
sons called  anodettTai  received  the  corn,  measured 
it  out,  and  distributed  it  in  certain  quantities.* 
Public-spirited  individuals  would  sometimes  import 
grain  at  their  own  expense,  and  sell  it  at  a  moder- 
ate price,  or  distribute  it  gratuitously.5  We  read 
of  the  Athenian  state  receiving  presents  of  corn 
from  kings  and  princes.  Thus  Leucon,  king  of  the 
Bosporus,  sent  a  large  present,  for  which  he  had 
the  honour  of  areXeia  (exemption  from  customs'  du- 
ties) conferred  on  him  by  a  decree  of  the  people.* 
Psammeticus,  an  Egyptian  prince,  sent  a  present  in 
Olymp.  83,  4,  Demetrius  in  Olymp.  118,  2,  Sparta- 
cus,  king  of  Bosporus,  a  few  years  after.  In  later 
times,  that  made  by  the  Roman  Atticus  is  weD 
known.  On  the  whole  of  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Bockh,7  where  also  he  will  find  the  va- 
rious prices  of  meal  and  bread  at  Athens,  and  oth 
er  details,  copiously  explained.  As  to  the  duty  pay- 
able on  the  importation  of  corn,  see  Peniecoste. 

Stroc  is  strictly  wheat  flour,  aktyira  barley  flour, 
Tzvpoi.  wheat,  KpiOai  barley,  upror  wheat  bread,  fta£a 
barley  bread.  Xitoc,  however,  is  often  applied  to 
all  kinds  of  corn,  and  even,  in  a  larger  sense,  to  pro 
visions  in  general.    (Vid.  21TOT  AIKH.; 

21TOY  AIKH  (atrov  (Si'/cj,  ).  The  marriage  portion 
(irpoi!;)  being  intended  as  a  provision  for  the  wife, 
although  it  was  paid  to  the  husband  by  hei  father, 
brother,  or  other  natural  guardian  (icvpioc.)  if  any- 
thing happened  to  sever  the  marriage  contract,  the 
husband,  or  his  representative,  was  bound  to  repaj 
it ;  or,  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  he  was  liable  to  pay  in- 
terest upon  it  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent,  per  annum 
(in'  kvvia  bSoXoic;  rcKotyopeiv).  This  was  the  law  in 
case  of  a  divorce,8  and  also  when,  after  a  contract 
of  marriage,  and  after  payment  of  the  marriage 
portion,  the  intended  husband  refused  to  perform 
his  engagement.9  Upon  the  death  of  the  husband 
without  children,  the  wife  and  her  money  went 
back  to  the  natural  guardian;10  but  if  he  died  leav- 
ing children,  she  had  the  option  of  staying  with 
them  or  going  back  to  her  nvpioe.  If  she  did  the 
latter,  the  children  (or  their  guardian,  if  t  hey  were 
under  age)  were  bound  to  pay  back  the  portion  to 
the  Kvpwc,  or  eighteen  per  cent,  interest  in  the 
mean  time.11  And  if  she  married  again,  her  nvpioi 
was  bound  in  honour  to  give  the  same  sum  to  hei 
new  husband."  Upon  the  transfer  of  a  woman 
from  one  husband  to  another,  which  was  not  un- 
common, the  npoV-  was  transferred  with  her.13  A 
woman's  fortune  was  usually  secured  by  a  mort 
gage  of  the  husband's  property  ;  but  whether  tlu* 
was  so  or  not,  her  guardian,  in  any  of  the  cases 
above  mentioned,  might  bring  an  action  against  the 
party  who  unjustly  witheld  it ;  61kt}  npoiKoc,  tc  i»- 


1.  (Platner,  Proc.  und  Klag..  a.,  149.)— 2.  (Pj  nix  Onom. 
ix.,  45.- Demosth.,  c.  Phorm.,  918.)— 3.  (De  Coron.,  310.)— 4 
(Poll.,  Onom.,  viii.,  114.)— 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Phorm.,  918.)— b\  (De- 
mosth., c.  Leptin.,  467. —  Vid.  Isocr.,  TV<t7r£tiT  ,  370,  ed.  Steph  ) 
7.  (Staatsh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  84-107.) — 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Near 
1362.)— 9.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  818.)— 10.  (Isams,  De  Pyrrfc 
her.,  41,  ed.  Steph.)— 11.  (Id.  ib.,  38,  46.)— 12.  (Demosthene*.  « 
Bceot..  De  Dote,  1010.)— 13  (Id.,  c.  Onet-  Sfifi  » 
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wver  the  i/nncipdl,  Hkh  airo'j,  for  the  interest. 
Die  interest  was  called  atroc  (alimony  or  mainte- 
nance), because  it  was  the  income  out  of  which 
the  woman  had  to  be  maintained,  ai  oQeMuevai  rpo- 
fai,  tl  didofitvtj  izpoaodoc  f/f  rpofi/v  rale  yvvai^iv1 
The  word  atroc  is  often  used  generally  for  provis- 
I3ns,  just  as  we  use  the  word  bread.  So  in  the 
law,  which  required  the  son  of  an  inlnXripoc  to 
maintain  his  mother  when  he  came  of  age  and  took 
possession  of  her  inheritance,  the  expression  is  tov 
oitov  /lerpeiv  tti  finrpi*  The  allowance  for  rations 
given  to  soldiers  was  called  air^peciov.3  The  6lkti 
airov  was  tried  before  the  archon  in  the  Odeum, 
the  same  building  in  which  the  corn  granaries  were 
kept,  which  makes  it  not  improbable  that  in  earlier 
limes  the  defendant  was  called  upon  to  pay  the  dam- 
ages in  kind,  that  is,  in  corn  or  some  other  sort  of 
provisions ;  though  it  was  soon  found  to  be  more 
convenient  to  commute  this  for  a  money  payment. 
This  cause,  like  the  6mn  Tzpoinoc,  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  iuunvoi  Sinai,  as  it  was  presumed 
that  the  woman  could  not  wait  long  for  the  means 
of  her  daily  subsistence.  It  was  aTiunroq,  for  the 
damages  were  clearly  liquidated,  being  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  calculation,  when  the  payment  of  the  mar- 
riage portion  was  proved  * 

♦SITTA  (fftVra).  According  to  Gesner,  who  fol- 
lows the  authority  of  Turner,  this  is  the  bird  called 
Nuthatch,  namely,  the  Silla  Europtza.* 

SI'TULA,  dim.  SITELLA  (vSpia),  was  probably 
a  bucket  or  pail  for  drawing  and  carrying  water,6 
but  was  more  usually  applied  to  the  vessel  from 
which  lots  were  drawn :  sitella,  however,  was 
more  commonly  used  in  this  signification.'  It  ap- 
pears that  the  vessel  was  filled  with  water  (as 
among  the  Greeks,  whence  the  word  vdpia),  and 
•hat  the  lots  (sortes)  were  made  of  wood ;  and  as, 
though  increasing  in  size  below,  it  had  a  narrow 
deck,  only  one  lot  could  come  to  the  top  of  the  wa- 
ter at  the  same  time,  when  it  was  shaken  (situ- 
tam  hue  tecum  afferlo  cum  aqua  et  sortes*).  The  ves- 
sel used  for  drawing  lots  was  also  called  urna  or 
oica  as  well  as  stiula  or  sitella.* 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  true  meaning 
of  sitella,  since  almost  all  modern  writers  have  sup- 
posed that  the  name  of  sitella  or  cista  was  given  in- 
differently to  the  ballot-box,  into  which  those  who 
voted  in  the  comitia  and  courts  of  justice  cast  their 
tabellae  ;  but  Wunder10  has  proved  that  the  opinion 
of  Manutius11  is  correct,  who  maintained  that  the 
sitella  was  the  urn  from  which  the  names  of  the 
tribes  or  centuries  were  drawn  out  by  lot,  so  that 
each  might  have  its  proper  place  in  voting,  and  thai 
the  cista  was  the  box  into  which  the  tabellae  were 
cast  (cislas  suffragiorum  in  comitiis1*).  The  form 
of  the  cista  is  preserved  on  a  coin  of  the  Cassian 
gens,  figured  by  Spanheim,"  where  a  man  is  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  placing  a  tabella,  marked  with 
the  letter  A  (i.  e.,  absolvo)  in  the  cista.  This  cista, 
which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut,  is 
&|y  evidently  made  of  wicker  or  similar  work 
(to  which  Tibullus14  alludes  in  the  line  "  El 
hrsis  occultis  conscia  cista  sacris"),  and  there- 
foie  could  not  possibly  be  used  in  the  drawing  of 


1.  (Harpocr.,s.  v.  XTros.— Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  33.— Demosth., 
t.  Aphob.,  839,  854.)  —  2.  (Dem.,  c.  Steph.,  1135.)— 3.  (BOckh, 
gtaauh  der  Athen.,  i.,  293.)— 4.  (Suidas,  I,  v.  'Slictov.— Pollux, 
3nom.,  ill.,  47  ;  vi.,  153;  viii.,  31,  33.— Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  43, 
IS3-427.— Platner,  Proc.  und  Klag.,  ii.,  266.)— 5.  (Arwtot.,  H. 
A.,  ii., 2  —  Adami,  Append.,  ■.  v  )— 6.  (Plant.,  Amph.,  ii.,  2,  39.) 
7.  (Id.,  Cai.,  ii.,  5,  34  ,  43  ;  ii.,  6,  7,  11  —Lit.,  ixt.,  3  ;  xli.,  18.) 
».  (Plant.,  Ca».,  ii.,  4,  17.— Cic.  ic  Verr.,  ii.,  2,  51.— Vopisc., 
Prob.,  8.)— 9.  (Cic.  in  Vatin.,  14.— Val.  Max.,  n.,  3,  «  4.— Virg., 
/Ed.,  ti.,  431,  <tc. — Lucian,  t.,  394,  with  achol. — Compare  Pera., 
in.,  48.)  —  10.  (Codex  Erfutensis,  p.  chnii.,  <fcc.)  —  11.  (De  Co- 
nitiii  Rom.,c.  15,  p.  527,  ed.  Granr.)— 12.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxziii., 
,«.7. — Auctor.ad  Hereon  , i^,  12. — Paeudo-Ajcon.  ad  Cic,  Div  , 
,  p.  108,  ed.  Orelli.)  —  13  (De  Pneat.  et  nsn  Numiem.,  p.  580, 
~<  167  ,)-14   ii..  7.  48.) 


lots,  since  we  know  that  the  vessels  used  foi  mat 
purpose  were  filled  with  water.  The  form  of  the 
sitella  is  also  given  by  Spanheim,1  from  an-  -j. 
other  coin  of  the  Cassian  gens.  (See  cut  an-  fy 
nexed.)  This  account  has  been  taken  from  a  s< 
very  excellent  dissertation  by  Wunder  on  the  abov<»- 
mentioned  work. 

SITTYB/E.    (Vid.  Liber,  p.  588.) 

*SMARAGDUS  (oudpaydoc),  the  Emerald.  "  The 
ancients,"  says  Sir  John  Hill,  "  distinguished  twelve 
kinds  of  emerald,  some  of  which,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  rather  stones  of  the  prasius  or  jasper 
kind,  and  others  no  more  than  coloured  crystals 
and  spars  from  copper  mines."  "  As  for  the  statues, 
obelisks,  and  pillars,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  formed 
of  emeralds  of  prodigious  size,  mentioned  by  Theo- 
phrastus,  Pliny,  and  others,  they  were  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  several  more  abundant  minerals 
that  have  been  already  suggested,  or  else  of  colour- 
ed glass.  Larcher  thinks  the  pillar  of  emerald 
which  Herodotus  saw  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules  at 
Tyre,  and  which  shone  at  night,  was  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  glass,  within  which  lamps  were  placed. 
Theophrastus  himself,  speaking  of  this  column,  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  a  false  emerald  ;  for  such,  saya 
he,  there  are.  And  such  there  are,  even  at  the 
present  day,  which  pass  for  native  stones.  Beck- 
mann  says  that  a  piece  of  glass  in  the  monastery 
of  Reichenau,  seven  inches  long,  and  weighing  28 
lbs.,  and  a  large  cup  at  Genoa,  which  is,  however, 
full  of  flaws,  are  given  out  to  be  emeralds,  even  to 
the  present  time.  It  is  very  probable  that  our 
emerald  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  many 
varieties  of  smaragdi  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 
Dutens  doubts  if  it  was  known  to  them ;  and  from 
the  researches  and  the  positive  assertion  of  Taver- 
nier,  it  appears,  at  least,  that  no  locality  of  emerald 
is  known  in  Asia  or  its  islands."' 

♦SMARIS  (ofiapic),  a  species  of  fish,  the  Spam* 
Smaris,  L.,  or  Pickerel.' 

*SMILAX  (ff//ttaf),  Bindweed.    (Vid.  Milax.) 

SMILE  (a/xiXn).    (Vid.  Dolabra.) 

*SMIR1S  (auipic)  or  SMYRIS  (ouvptc),  the  Em- 
ery of  British,  and  Emeril  of  French  mineralogists. 
It  was  used  by  the  ancients,  as  it  is  by  the  lapi- 
daries of  the  present  day,  in  polishing  hard  stones. 
It  consists  principally  of  alumine,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  silex  and  iron."* 

♦SMYRNA  (o/ivpva),  Myrrh.  "  It  is  not  yet  well 
ascertained,"  says  Adams,  "  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  tree  which  produces  the  Myrrh  of  the  East 
Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  supposed  it  a  spe 
cies  of  Acacia  or  Mimosa.  The  ancients  describe 
two  kinds  of  liquid  myrrh,  under  the  name  of  oruKTn : 
the  finest  is  that  which  runs  fluid  from  the  tree 
without  cutting ;  the  other  was  a  fluid  myrrh  taken 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  larger  pieces  of  the  solid 
kind."4 

SOCCUS,  dim.  SO'CCULUS,  was  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Crepida,  and 
denoted  a  slipper  or  low  shoe,  which  did  not  fit 
closely,  and  was  not  fastened  by  any  tie.6  Shoes 
of  this  description  were  worn,  more  especially 
among  the  Greeks,  together  with  the  Pallium,  both 
by  men  and  by  women.  But  thase  appropriated  to 
the  female  sex  were  finer  and  more  ornamented' 
(soccus  mulicbns*),  although  those  worn  by  men 
were  likewise,  in  some  instances,  richly  adorned, 
according  to  the  taste  and  means  of  the  wearer.' 
(-aligula  wore  gold  and  pearls  upon  his  slippers.1* 

1.  (1.  c.)  — 2.  (Hill  ad  Theophr.,  De  Lapid.,  0.  44.  —  Moorat 
Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  150.)— 3.  (Anitol.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  30.— Plin.,  H. 
N.,  mil.,  11.)— 4.  (Dioacor.,  t.,  165. — Adams,  Append.,  ST.)— 
5.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  I.  —  Dioacoi., ,.,  77,  78.  —  Adam*,  Ap- 
pend., •.  t.)  —  6.  (laid.,  Orig.,  xix.,  33.)  —  7.  (Plin.,  H.  N  ,  ix 
35,  s.  66.)  — 8.  (Sueton.,  Calig  ,  52.  —  Vitell.,  2.)  — 9.  (i*JWK 
Bacch.,  ii.,  3,  98.)  —  10  (Sen.,  De  Ben.,  ii.,  12.  —  Plii    H.  N 
xxxvii.,  2,  ».  6.) 
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For  the  reasons  mentioned  under  the  articles 
Baxa  and  Crepida,  the  soccus  was  worn  by  comic 
actors,1  and  was  in  this  respect  opposed  to  the 
Cothurnus.'  The  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from 
an  ancient  painting  of  a  buffoon  (Mimus),  who  is 


dancing  in  loose  yellow  slippers  (luteum  toceum3) 
This  was  one  of  their  most  common  colours.*  ( Vid. 

SOLEA.) 

SOCI'ETAS.  Societas  is  classed  by  Gains5 
among  those  obligationes  which  arise  consensu. 
When  several  persons  unite  for  a  common  purpose, 
which  is  legal,  and  contribute  the  necessary  means, 
such  a  union  is  societas,  and  the  persons  are  socii. 
The  contract  of  societas  might  either  be  made  in 
words,  or  by  the  acts  of  the  parties,  or  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties  signified  through  third  persons. 
A  societas  might  be  formed  either  for  the  sake  of 
gain  to  arise  from  the  dealings  and  labour  of  the 
60cii  (quastus),  or  not.  Societas  for  the  purpose  of 
quaestus  corresponds  to  the  English  partnership.  A 
societas  might  be  formed  which  should  comprise 
all  the  property  of  the  socii  (societas  omnium  bono- 
rum) ;  in  which  case,  as  soon  as  the  societas  was 
formed,  all  the  property  of  all  the  socii  immediately 
became  common  (res  coeuntium  continuo  communi- 
cantur)  But  the  societas  might  be  limited  to  a 
part  of  the  property  of  the  socii  or  to  a  single  thing, 
as  the  buying  and  selling  of  slaves,  or  to  carry  on 
trade  in  a  particular  thing  in  a  particular  place.6 
The  communion  of  property  in  a  societas  might 
also  be  limited  to  the  use  of  the  things. 

Each  socius  was  bound  to  contribute  towards 
the  objects  of  the  societas  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract.  But  it  was  not  necessary  that  all 
the  socii  should  contribute  money  ;  one  might  sup- 
ply money,  and  another  might  supply  labour  (opera), 
and  the  profit  might  be  divisible  between  them,  for 
the  labour  of  one  might  be  as  valuable  as  the  money 
of  the  other  In  the  case  of  Roscius  the  actor, 
Fannius  had  a  slave  Panurgus,  who,  by  agreement 
between  Roscius  and  Fannius,  was  made  their 
joint  property  (communis).  Roscius  paid  nothing 
for  his  one  half  of  the  man,  but  he  undertook  to  in- 
struct him  in  his  art.  Apparently  they  became 
partners  in  the  man  in  equal  shares,  for  Cicero 
complains  of  the  terms  of  the  societas  on  the  part 
of  Roscius,  whose  instruction  was  worth  much 
more  than  the  price  of  the  slave  before  he  was 
taught  his  art.7  The  agreement  between  the  socii 
might  also  be,  that  one  socius  should  sustain  no 
los f  and  should  have  a  share  of  the  gain,  provided 
his  .abour  was  so  valuable  as  to  render  it  equitable 
for  him  to  become  a  partner  on  such  terms.   If  the 


!.  CHor.,  Ep.  ad  Pis.,  80,  90.)  — 2.  (Mart.,  v;.,.,  3,  13.— Pun., 
Episi ,  ix.,  7.)—  3.  (Catull.,  Epithal.  Jul.,  10.)  — 4.  (De  L'Aul- 
oaye,  Salt.  Theat.,  pl.iv.)— 5.  (iii.,  135.)— 6.  (Cic,  Pro  P.  Qum- 
tir>  c  3  )— 7.  (Cic,  Pro  Q.  Rose.  Com.,  10.) 
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shares  of  the  socii  were  not  fixed  by  agreement 
they  were  considered  to  be  equa.  One  partnei 
might  have  two  or  more  shares,  and  another  might 
have  only  one,  if  their  contributions  to  the  societas 
in  money  or  in  labour  were  in  these  proportions 
If  the  agreement  was  merely  as  to  the  division  ot 
profit,  it  folk  wed  that  the  socii  must  bear  the  losse* 
in  the  same  proportion.  Each  socius  was  answe" 
able  to  the  others  for  his  conduct  in  the  manage 
ment  of  the  business ;  he  was  bound  to  use  dili- 
gentia,  and  was  answerable  foi  any  loss  through 
culpa.  The  action  which  one  socius  had  against 
another  in  respect  of  the  contract  of  partnership 
was  an  actio  directa,  and  called  pro  socio  (arbiirun 
■pro  socio1).  The  action  might  be  brought  for  any 
breach  of  the  agreement  of  partnership,  for  an  ac- 
count, and  for  a  dissolution.  A  partner  might 
transfer  his  interest  to  another  person,  but  this 
transfer  did  not  make  that  other  person  a  partner, 
for  consent  of  all  parties  was  essential  to  a  societas , 
in  fact,  such  a  transfer  was  a  dissolution  of  the 
partnership,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  transfe) 
was  made  might  have  his  action  de  conununi  divi 
dundo. 

Each  socius  had  a  right  of  action  in  proportion 
to  his  interest  against  any  person  with  whom  any 
of  the  socii  had  contracted,  if  the  socii  had  com- 
missioned him  to  make  the  contract,  or  had  ap 
proved  of  the  contract,  or  if  it  was  an  action  ari- 
sing from  a  delict.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Roscius 
and  Fannius,  they  had  severally  sued  a  third  person 
in  respect  of  their  several  claims  as  partners,  and 
yet  Fannius  still  claimed  the  half  of  what  Roscius 
had  recovered  in  respect  of  his  share  in  the  partner- 
ship.11 In  all  other  cases  the  person  who  made  the 
contract  could  alone  sue.  All  the  socii  could  be 
sued  if  they  had  all  joined  in  the  contract  with  a 
third  person,  and  each  in  proportion  to  his  share 
If  one  socius  contracted  on  behalf  of  all,  being  com- 
missioned to  do  so,  all  were  liable  to  the  full  amount. 
If  a  socius  borrowed  money,  the  other  socii  were  in 
no  case  bound  by  his  contract,  unless  the  money 
had  been  brought  into  the  common  stock.  In  (act, 
the  dealings  of  one  partner  did  not  bind  the  other 
partners,  except  in  such  cases  as  they  would  be 
bound  independent  of  the  existence  of  the  societas. 
Condemnatio  in  an  actio  pro  socio  was  sometimes 
attended  with  Inpamia. 

A  societas  could  be  ended  at  the  pleasure  of  any 
one  of  the  socii :  any  member  of  the  body  could 
give  notice  of  dissolution  when  he  pleased  (renun- 
tiarc  societati),  and  therefore  the  societas  was  dis- 
solved (solvitur).  But  in  the  case  of  a  societas  om- 
nium bonorum,  if  one  socius  had  been  appointed 
heres,  he  could  not,  by  giving  notice  of  dissolution, 
defraud  his  copartners  of  their  share  of  the  heredi- 
tas.  The  death  of  a  partner  dissolved  the  societas, 
and  a  capitis  diminutio  was  said  to  have  the  same 
effect.  If  the  property  of  any  one  of  the  socii  was 
sold  either  publice  (bonorum  publicatw)  or  privatim, 
the  societas  was  dissolved.  It  was  also  dissolved 
when  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  formed  was  ac- 
complished, or  the  things  in  which  there  was  a  soci 
etas  had  ceased  to  exist 

If,  on  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership,  there  wa« 
no  profit,  but  a  less  to  sustain,  the  loss  was  borne, 
as  already  stated,  by  the  socii  in  proportion  to  their 
shares  If  one  man  contributed  money  and  another 
labour,  and  there  was  a  loss,  how  was  the  lost 
borne  1  If  the  money  and  the  labour  were  con 
sidered  equivalent,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that, 
until  the  partnership  property  were  exhausted  by 
the  payment  of  the  debts,  there  should  ba  no  pe- 
cuniary contribution  by  the  person  who  Supplied 

1  (Cic,  Pro  Q.  Row.  Com.,  ».)— 1.  (Pro  Q.  Row.  Com.,  11 
17,  18.) 


soon 


soon 


the  labour  H»i3  principle  is  a  consequence  of 
what  Gaius  states,  that  the  capital  of  one  and  the 
labour  of  another  might  be  considered  equal,  and 
the  gain  might  be  divided  ;  and  if  there  was  a  loss, 
the  loss  must  be  divided  in  the  same  proportion. 

Sooietates  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  funn- 
ing the  public  revenues.1    {Vid.  Public ani.) 

SO'CII  (av/i/iaxoi).  In  the  early  times,  when 
Rome  formed  equal  allia/ices  with  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  these  nations  were  called  Soon.3 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  league,  when  the 
name  Lutini,  or  nomen  Latinum,  was  artificially 
applied  to  a  great  number  of  Italians,  few  only  of 
whom  were  real  inhabitants  of  the  old  Latin  towns, 
and  the  majority  of  whom  had  been  made  Latins 
by  the  will  and  the  law  of  Rome,  there  necessarily 
arose  a  difference  between  these  Latins  and  the 
Socii,  and  the  expression  Socii  nomen  Latinum  is 
one  of  the  old  asyndeta,  instead  of  Socii  ct  nomen 
Latinum.  The  Italian  allies,  again,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  foreign  allies.  Of  the  latter  we  shall 
speak  hereafter.  The  Italian  allies  consisted,  tor 
the  most  part,  of  such  nations  as  had  Pither  been 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  or  had  come  under  their 
dominion  by  other  circumstances.  When  such  na- 
tions formed  an  alliance  with  Rome,  they  generally 
retained  their  own  laws ;  or  if  at  first  they  were 
not  allowed  this  privilege,  they  afterward  received 
them  back  again.  The  condition  of  the  Italian  al- 
lies varied,  and  mainly  depended  upon  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  come  under  the  Roman  domin- 
ion ;3  but,  in  reality,  they  were  always  dependant 
upon  Rome.  Niebuhr*  considered  that  there  were 
two  main  conditions  of  the  Socii,  analogous  or  equal 
to  those  of  the  provincials,  that  is,  that  they  were 
either  fozderali  or  liben  (unmunes*).  The  former 
were  uuch  as  had  formed  an  alliance  vvuh  Rome, 
wliich  was  sworn  *o  by  both  parties ;  the  latter 
were  those  people  tc  whom  the  senate  had  restored 
their  autonomy  aftei  they  were  conquered,  such  as 
the  Hernican  towns.6  But  the  condition  of  each 
of  these  classes  must  again  have  been  modified  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  The  cases  in  which 
Rome  had  an  equal  alliance  with  nations  or  towns 
of  Italy  became  gradually  fewer  in  number :  alli- 
ances of  this  kind  existed  indeed  for  a  long  time 
with  Tibur,  Prasneste,  Naples,  and  others,'  but 
these  places  were  nevertheless,  in  reality,  as  de- 
pendant as  the  other  Socii.  It  was  only  a  few 
people,  such  as  the  Camertes  and  the  Heiacleans, 
that  maintained  the  rights  of  their  equal  alliance 
with  Rome  down  to  a  very  late  time.8  With  these 
few  exceptions,  most  of  the  Italians  were  either 
Socii  (in  the  later  sense)  or  Latini.  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  Republic  they  had  the  connubiurn 
with  Rome,*  but  not  the  suffrage  of  the  Latins. 
It  sometimes  happened,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mace- 
donian Onesimus,  that  a  foreign  individual  was 
honoured  by  the  senate  by  being  registered  among 
the  Italian  Socii  (in  sociorum  formulam  rtjerre),  and 
in  this  case  the  senate  provided  him  with  a  house 
and  lands  in  some  part  of  Italy.10 

Although  the  allies  had  their  own  laws,  the  sen- 
ate, in  cases  where  it  appeared  conducive  to  the 
general  welfare,  might  command  them  to  submit  to 
any  ordinance  it  might  issue,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
senatus  consultum  1>  Bacchanalibus.11  Many  reg- 
ulations, also,  which  were  part  of  the  Roman  law, 


1,  (Gains,  iii.,  148-154.—  Dig.  17,  tit.  2.— Inst.,  jii.,  tit.  26.— 
Cod  ,  iv  ,  tit.  37. — Miihlenbruch,  DoctrinaPandectarum. — Mack- 
oldey,  Lehtbuch,  &c.  —  Ilaase,  Die  Culpa  dea  Rom  Rechts,  s. 
44,  49.)— 2.  (Liv.,  ii.,  53.)— 3.  (Id.,  viii.,  25 ;  ix.,  20.)— 4.  (Hist, 
of  Rome,  iii.,  p.  616.) — 5.  (Cic,  c.  Verr.,  iii.,  6.)  —  6.  (Liv.,  ix., 
13.)— 7.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  14.— Liv.,  xlm  ,  2.— Cic,  Pro  Balb.,  8.)— 8. 
(Lit  ,  xxviii.,  45.  —  Plut.,  Mar.,  28.  —  Cic,  Pro  Balb..  20  ;  Pro 
iich.,  4)  — 9.  (Diodor.,  Excerpt.  Mai,  xxxvii.,  6.)  —  10.  [Liv., 
tbv.  16.1—11    (Liv.,  xxxix..  14  - 


especially  such  as  related  to  usury,  sureties,  wius 
and  innumerable  other  things.1  were  introduced 
among  the  Socii,  and  nominally  received  by  them 
voluntarily.'  The  Romans  thus  gradually  united 
the  Italians  with  themselves,  by  introducing  tnexr 
own  laws  among  them  ;  but,  as  they  did  not  grant 
to  them  the  same  civic  rights,  the  Socii  ultimately 
demanded  them,  arms  in  their  hands. 

Among  the  duties  which  the  Italian  Socii  had  to 
perform  towards  Rome,  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones  :  they  had  to  send  subsidies  in  troops, 
money,  corn,  ships,  and  other  things,  whenever 
Rome  demanded  them.3  The  number  of  troops  re. 
quisite  for  completing  or  increasing  the  Roman  ar 
mies  was  decreed  every  year  by  the  senate,4  and 
the  consuls  fixed  the  amount  which  each  allied  na- 
tion had  to  send,  in  proportion  to  its  population  ca 
pable  of  bearing  arms,  of  which  each  nation  was 
obliged  to  draw  up  accurate  lists,  called  formula. i 
The  consul  also  appointed  the  place  and  time  at 
which  the  troops  of  the  Socii,  each  part  under  its 
own  leader,  had  to  meet  nun  and  his  legions.6  The 
infantry  of  the  allies  in  a  consular  army  was  usually 
equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  Romans ;  the  cav- 
alry was  generally  three  times  the  number  of  the 
Romans  ;7  but  these  numerical  proportions  were 
not  always  observed.8  The  consuls  appointed 
twelve  prefects  as  commanders  of  the  Socii,  and 
their  power  answered  to  that  of  the  twelve  military 
tribunes  in  the  consular  legions.9  These  prefects, 
who  were  probably  taken  from  the  allies  themselves, 
and  not  from  the  Romans,  selected  a  third  of  the 
cavalry,  and  a  fifth  of  the  infantry  of  the  Socii,  who 
formed  a  select  detachment  for  extraordinary  cases, 
and  who  were  called  the  extraordinarti.  The  re 
maining  body  of  the  Socii  was  then  divided  into  two 
parts,  called  the  right  and  left  wing.10  The  infantry 
of  the  wings  was,  as  usual,  divided  into  cohorts,  an 
the  cavalry  into  turmae.  In  some  cases,  also,  legion 
were  formed  of  the  Socii.11  Pay  and  clothing  wer 
g;  ven  to  the  allied  troops  by  the  states  or  towns  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  which  appointed  quaestors 
or  paymasters  for  this  purpose;"  but  Rome  furnish- 
ed them  with  provisions  at  the  expense  of  the  Re- 
public :  the  infantry  received  the  same  as  the  Ro- 
man infantry,  but  the  cavalry  only  received  two 
thirds  of  what  was  given  to  the  Roman  cavalry.1' 
In  the  distribution  of  the  spoil  and  of  conquered 
lands,  they  frequently  received  the  same  share  as 
the  Romans.14  The  Socii  were  also  sometimes  sent 
out  as  colonists  with  the  Romans.'5  They  were 
never  allowed  to  take  up  arms  of  their  own  accord, 
and  disputes  among  them  were  settled  by  the  sen- 
ate. Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Socii  fell  gradu- 
ally under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  senate  and  the 
magistrates  of  Rome  ;  and  after  the  year  B.C.  173. 
it  even  became  customary  for  magistrates,  when 
they  travelled  through  Ilaly,  to  demand  of  the  au- 
thorities of  allied  towns  to  pay  homage  to  them,  to 
provide  them  with  a  residence,  and  to  furnish  ihern 
with  beasts  of  burden  when  they  continued  theii 
journey.16  Gellius17  mentions  a  number  of  othei 
vexations  which  the  Roman  magistrates  inflicted 
upon  the  Socii,  who  could  not  venture  to  seek  any 
redress  against  them.  The  only  way  for  the  allies 
to  obtain  any  protection  against  such  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings, was  to  enter  into  a  kind  of  clientela  with 
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SOLEA. 


SORTES. 


some  influential  and  powerful  Roman,  as  the  Sam- 
uites  were  in  the  clientela  of  Fabricius  Luscinus,1 
and  the  senate,  which  was  at  all  times  regarded  as 
the  chief  protector  of  the  Socii,  not  only  recognised 
such  a  relation  of  clientela  between  Socii  and  a  Ro- 
man citizen,  but  even  referred  to  such  patrons  cases 
for  decision  which  otherwise  it  might  have  decided 
itself.2  Socii  who  revolted  against  Rome  were  fre- 
quently punished  with  the  loss  of  their  freedom,  or 
of  the  honour  of  serving  in  the  Roman  armies.3 
Such  punishments,  however,  varied  according  to 
circumstances. 

After  the  civitas  had  been  granted  to  all  the  Ital- 
ians by  the  lex  Julia  De  Civitate,  the  relation  of 
the  Italian  Socii  to  Rome  ceased.  But  Rome  had 
long  before  this  event  applied  the  name  Socii  to 
"breign  nations  also  which  were  allied  with  Rome, 
hough  the  n°aning  of  the  word  in  this  case  differ- 
ed from  tha  of  the  Socii  Italic!.  Livy4  distinguish- 
es two  pi  >al  kinds  of  alliances  with  foreign  na- 
tions :  1.  r ixdus  aquum,  such  as  might  be  concluded 
either  after  a  war  in  which  neither  party  had  gained 
a  decisive  victory,  or  with  a  nation  with  which 
Rome  had  never  been  at  war;  2.  a  foedus  iniquum, 
when  a  foreign  nation  conquered  by  the  Romans 
was  obliged  to  enter  the  alliance  on  any  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  conquerors.  In  the  latter  case  the 
foreign  nation  was  to  some  extent  subject  to  Rome, 
and  obliged  to  comply  with  anything  that  Rome 
might  demand.  But  all  foreign  Socii,  whether  they 
had  an  equal  or  an  unequal  alliance,  were  obliged 
to  send  subsidies  in  troops  when  Rome  demanded 
them :  these  troops,  however,  did  not,  like  those  of 
the  Italian  Socii,  serve  in  the  line,  but  were  em- 
ployed as  light-armed  soldiers,  and  were  called  mil- 
ites  auxiliares,  aitxiliarii,  auxilia,  or  sometimes  aux- 
ilia  externa.*1  Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  all 
the  Roman  allies,  whether  they  were  nations  or 
kings,  sank  down  to  the  condition  of  mere  subjects 
or  vassals  of  Rome,  whose  freedom  and  independ- 
ence consisted  in  nothing  but  a  name.6  (Compare 

FoSDERATjE  Civitates.) 

SO'CIO,  PRO,  ACTIO.    (  Vid.  Societas.) 

SO'CIUS.    (Vid.  Societas.) 

SODA'LES  AUGUSTA'LES.     (Vid.  Augusta- 

LES.) 

SODALI'TIUM.    (Vid.  Ambitus.) 

SOLA'RIUM.  ( Vid.  Horu,.o^ium,  p.  509 ;  House, 
Roman,  p.  518.) 

SO'LEa  was  the  simplest  kind  of  sandal  (vid. 
Sandalium),  consisting  of  a  sole  with  little  more  to 
fasten  it  to  the  foot  than  a  strap  across  the  instep.7 
It  was  sometimes  made  of  wood,8  and  worn  by  rus- 
tics (KaTioneSt^a9),  resembling  probably  the  wooden 
sandals  which  now  form  part  of  the  dress  of  the 
Capuchins.  The  solea,  as  worn  by  the  upper  class- 
es, was  adapted  chiefly  for  wearing  in  the  house, 
so  that  when  a  man  went  out  to  dinner  he  walked 
in  shoes  (vid.  Calceus),  taking  with  him  slippers  (vid. 
Soccus)  or  soleae,  which  he  put  on  when  he  enter- 
ed the  house.  Before  reclining  at  table,  these  were 
taken  away  by  a  servant1"  (see  woodcut,  p.  276) ; 
consequently,  when  dinner  was  over,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  call  for  them.11  But,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  roads  or  of  the  weather,  the  shoes  or  boots 
were  again  put  on  in  order  to  return  home,  the  soleae 
being  carried,  as  before,  under  the  arm.13  When 
circumstances  were  favourable,  this  change  of  the 
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shoes  for  slippers  or  soleae  wa3  not  consideied  ne 
cessary,  the  latter  being  worn  in  the  streets.1 

Solea  lignece,  soles  or  shoes  of  wood,  were  put 
on,  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  law,  eithei 
for  the  purpose  of  torture,  or  perhaps  merely  to  in 
dicate  the  condition  of  a  criminal,  or  to  prevent  his 
escape."  In  domestic  life,  the  sandal,  commonly 
worn  by  females,  was  often  used  to  chastise  a  hue 
band,  and  to  bring  him  into  subjection3  (solea  objur. 
gabere  rubra*  savdalio1'). 

Iron  shoes  (solea  ferrece)  were  yut  on  the  feet  01 
mules  ;s  but  instead  of  this,  Nero  had  his  mules  shod 
with  silver,7  and  his  empress  Poppaea  hers  with 
gold.8 

*SO'LEA,  II.  (/3ovyluoooc  or  -??),  the  Pleuronectes 
Solea,  L.,  or  Sole.  "  The  Lingulaca  of  Festus  and 
Varro  is  supposed  to  have  been  tie  Sole.  By  a 
play  on  the  word,  it  is  called  oavdalov  in  the  curious 
parody  of  Matron  preserved  by  Athenaeus."9 

*SOLEN  (aulfjv),  "  the  name  of  a  testaceous  fish 
mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Galen,  Xenocrates,  and 
Pliny,  and  called  also  av2.oc,  ovuf,  and  66va!j.  Ac- 
cording to  Rondelet,  they  are  called  Cape  longe  by 
tlie  Italians,  Couteaux  by  the  French,  and  Pirots 
by  the  English.  Belon,  however,  gives  them  the 
name  of  Piloto,  and  Gesner  of  Bagfish.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  animal  they  point  to.  But 
is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  auXfiv  of  the 
Greeks  belonged  to  the  genus  Solen  of  modern  nat- 
uralists I"10 

SO'LIDUS.    (Vid.  Aurum,  p.  129.) 

SOLITAURI'LIA.  ( Vid.  Saoiuficium,  p.  846 
Lustratio,  p.  604;  and  woodcut  on  p.  897.) 

SO'LIUM.    (Vid.  Baths,  p  146.) 

SOPHRONIST^E.    (Vid.  Gymnasium,  p.  483.J 

♦SORBUM,  the  fruit  of  the  Sorb  or  Service-tree 
(Vid.  Oua.) 

♦SOREX.    (Vid.  Mus.: 

SOROI  (aopoi).    (  Vid.  Funus,  p.  456.) 

SORTES,  Lots.  It  was  a  frequent  practice 
among  the  Italian  nations  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
a  knowledge  of  future  events  by  drawing  lots  (sor- 
tes): in  many  of  the  ancient  Italian  temples  the  will 
of  the  gods  was  consulted  in  this  way,  as  at  Prse- 
neste,  Caere,  &c.  ( Vid.  Oracllum,  p.  693.)  Re- 
specting the  meaning  of  Sors,  see  Cicero.11 

These  sortes  or  lots  were  usually  little  tablets  01 
counters  of  wood  or  other  materials,  and  were  com 
monly  thrown  into  a  sitella  or  urn  filled  with  water 
as  is  explained  under  Sitella.  The  lots  were  some- 
times thrown  like  dice."  The  name  of  sortes  was 
in  fact  given  to  anything  used  to  determine  chan- 
ces,13 and  was  also  applied  to  any  verbal  response  ol 
an  oracle.1*  Various  things  were  written  upon  the 
lots  according  to  circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  the 
names  of  the  persons  using  them,  &c. :  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  favourite  practice  in  later  times  to 
write  the  verses  of  illustrious  poets  upon  little  tab- 
lets, and  to  draw  them  out  of  the  urn  like  other  lots, 
the  verses  which  a  person  thus  obtained  being  sup- 
posed to  be  applicable  to  him  :  hence  we  read  of 
sortes  Virgilianm,  &c.16  It  was  also  the  practice  to 
consult  the  poets  in  the  same  way  as  the  Moham- 
medans do  the  Koran  and  Hafiz,  and  many  Chuis- 
tians  the  Bible,  namely,  hy  opening  the  book  at  ran- 
dom, and  applying  the  first  passage  that  struck  the 
eye  to  a  person's  own  immediate  circumstances;. 11 
This  practice  was  very  common  among  the  eaily 
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169.)— 5.  (Ter.,  Eunuch.,  v.,  8,  4.— Juv.,  vi.,  516.)— 6.  (Catull.. 
xvii.,  26.)— 7.  (Sueton.,  Nero,  30.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  rani.,  11, 
s.  49.)  — 9.  (JEl.,  N.  A.,  xi.,  23.  — Athen.,  iv.,  3.  —  Adams,  Ap- 
pend., s.  v.  BouyXwaaos-) — 10.  (Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.) — 11.  (De 
Div.,  ii.,41.)  — 12.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  14.;  — 13.  (Compare  Cic,  D« 
Div.,  i.,  34.)— 14.  (Id.  ib.,  ii.,  56.— V.rg.,  jEd.,  iv.,  346,  377.)— 
15.  (Lampnd..  Alex.  Sev  14—  Spart.,  Hadr., 2.1  — 16.  (Aafr"' 
Confess.,  iv.,  3.1 


SPECULUM. 


SPECULUM. 


Christians,  who  substituted  the  Bible  and  the  Psalter 
for  Homer  and  Virgil :  many  councils  repeatedly 
condemned  these  sorles  sanctorum,  as  they  were 
called.1  The  sibylline  books  were  probably  also 
consulted  in  this  way.  (Vid.  Sibyllini  Libr.  ) 
Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  lots  were  called 
tortilegi* 

The  tortet  eonwsiales  were  tablets  sealed  up, 
which  wers  sold  at  entertainments,  and,  upon  being 
opened  or  unsealed,  entitled  the  purchaser  to  things 
of  very  unequal  value  :  they  were,  therefore,  a  kind 
of  lottery.' 

*SPARGAN'ION  (anapydvcov).  "  It  is  clearly," 
says  Adams,  "  one  or  other  of  the  well-known  Burr- 
reeds;  the  Sparganium  ramosum  according  to  Mat- 
thiolus,  or  the  simplex  according  to  Sprengel."4 

*SPARTUM  (andprov,  andpriov,  or  OTrupTn)  or 
SPARTUS  (anaproc),  a  shrub,  a  species  of  broom, 
out  of  the  young  branches  and  bark  of  which  ropes 
and  nets  were  made,  and  the  seeds  of  which  were 
used  medicinally ;  the  Spartium  junceum  or  scoja- 
num."5 

SPARUS.    (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 
SPEUULA'RIA.    (Vid.  House.  Roman,  p.  521.) 
SPECULA'RIS  LAPIS.     (Vid.  Hodse,  Roman, 
p.  521.) 

SPECULA'TORES  or  EXPLORATO'RES  were 
scouts  or  spies  sent  before  an  army  to  reconnoitre 
the  ground  and  observe  the  movements  of  the  ene- 
my.* Festus7  makes  a  distinction  between  these 
two  words,  which  is  not  sustained  by  the  usage  of 
the  ancient  writers.  As  these  speculatores  were 
naturally  active  men,  they  were  frequently  employed 
by  the  emperors  to  convey  letters,  news,  &c.8 

Under  the  emperors  there  was  a  body  of  troops 
called  speculatores,  who  formed  part  of  the  praeto- 
rian cohorts,  and  had  the  especial  care  of  the  emper- 
or's person  '  They  appear  to  have  been  so  called 
from  their  duty  of  watching  over  the  emperor's 
safety.10 

SPE'CULUM  (Karorrrpov,  looTrrpov,  tvoTrrpov),  a 
Mirror,  a  Looking-glass.  The  use  of  mirrors  is  of 
very  high  antiquity,11  but  they  are  not  mentioned  by 
Homer,  even  when  he  describes  in  so  circumstantial 
a  manner  the  toilet  of  Juno.  In  the  historical  times 
of  Greece  they  are  frequently  spoken  of,la  and  they 
were  probably  known  in  Greece  long  before,  since 
every  substance  capable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  a  mirror.  Thus  ba- 
sins were  employed  instead  of  mirrors,'1  and  also 
cups,  the  inside  of  which  was  sometimes  so  dispo- 
sed that  the  image  of  the  person  who  drank  from 
them  was  seen  multiplied.14 

The  looking-glasses  of  the  ancients  were  usually 
made  of  metal,  at  first  of  a  composition  of  tin  and 
copper,  but  alterward  more  frequently  of  silver." 
Pliny  says  that  silver  mirrors  were  first  made  by 
Praxiteles  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  but 
they  are  mentioned  as  early  as  that  of  Plautus.1* 
Under  the  Empire  the  use  of  silver  mirrors  was  so 
common,  that  they  began  to  be  used  even  by  maid- 
servants:17 they  are  constantly  mentioned  in  the  Di- 
gest when  silver  plate  is  spoken  of1'  At  first  they 
were  made  of  the  purest  silver,  but  metal  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  was  afterward  employed.1'  Frequenl- 

1.  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  xxxviii.,  note  51.) — 2.  (Lucan, 
ix  ,  S81 ) — 3.  (Suet..  Oitav.,  75.— Lamprid.,  Heliorab.,  22.)—  4. 
(Dioocor.,  iv.,  21.— Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.)— 5  (Fee,  Flore  de 
Virgile. — Donneiran,  I.ex.,4th  ed.,a.  v.  Xirdprot.)— 6.  (Ctes.,  B. 
O.,  i.,  13 ;  ii.,  II.)— 7.  (b.  v.  Explorat.) -8.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  44.— 
Tac.,  Hist.,  u.,  73.)— 9.  (Tac.,  Hist.,  ii.,  11.— Suet.,  Claud.,  35. 
—  Otho,  5.)  —  10.  (Compare  Spanheim,  De  Prast.  et  Usu  Nu- 
mism.,  ii.,  p.  234,  &c.)— 11.  (Job,  ixxvii.,  18. — Exodus,  xxxviii., 
«.)— 12.  (Xen.,  Cyr.,  vii.,  1,  «  2  —  Eunp.,  Medea,  1161  ;  Orest., 
1112,  &c.) — 13.  (Artemid.,Oneir.,  iii.,30,  n.  279,  ed.  Reifl".)-  14. 
'Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiit.,  9,  s.  45.— Compare  Vopis-.,  Prob.,4.)— 15. 
[Flitt  I.e.)— 16.  (Most.,  i.,  3,  111.)— 17.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv., 
17,  s.  48.)— 18.  (33,  tit.  6,  s.  3  ;  31, tit.  2,  a.  19  ((81-19.  rPI."  , 
II  N.,  xJ':ii.,  9,  ,45  I 
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ly,  too,  the  polished  silver  plate  was  no  doubt  ve»r> 
slight ;  but  the  excellence  of  the  mirror  very  line* 
depended  on  the  thickness  ol  the  piate,  since  the  re- 
flection was  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  plate  was 
thicker.1  We  find  gold  mirrors  mentioned  once  oi 
twice  by  ancient  writers  ;a  but  it  is  not  impossible, 
as  Beckmann  has  remarked,  that  the  term  golden 
rather  refers  to  the  frame  or  ornaments  than  to  the 
mirror  itself,  as  we  speak  of  a  gold  watch,  though 
the  cases  only  may  be  of  that  metal. 

Besides  metals,  the  ancients  also  formco  stones 
into  mirrors ;  but  these  are  mentioned  so  seldom 
that  we  may  conclude  they  were  intended  for  orna- 
ment rather  than  for  use.  Pliny3  mentions  the  ob- 
sidian stone,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Iceland 
ic  agate,  as  particularly  suitable  lor  this  purpose. 
Domitian  is  said  to  have  had  a  gallery  lined  with 
phengites,  which,  by  its  reflection,  showed  every- 
thing that  was  done  behind  his  back,4  by  which 
Beckmann  understands  a  calcareous  or  gypseous 
spar  or  selenite,  which  is  indeed  capable  of  reflect 
ing  an  image ;  but  we  cannot  therefore  conclude 
that  the  ancients  formed  mirrors  of  it.  Mirrors 
were  also  made  of  rubies,  according  to  Pliny,*  who 
refers  to  Theophrastus  for  his  authority  ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  passage  of  Theo- 
phrastus,6 and  this  stone  is  never  found  now  suffi 
ciently  large  to  enable  it  to  be  made  into  a  mirror 
The  emerald,  it  appears,  also  served  Nero  for  a 
mirror.7 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  glass  mirror* 
also  like  ours,  which  consist  of  a  glass  plate  cover- 
ed at  the  back  with  a  thin  leaf  of  metal.  They 
were  manufactured  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny  at 
the  celebrated  glass-houses  of  Sidon,8  but  they  must 
have  been  inferior  to  those  of  metal,  since  they 
never  came  into  general  use,  and  are  never  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers  among  costly  pieces  of 
furniture,  whereas  metal  mirrors  frequently  are 
Pliny  seems  to  allude  to  them  in  another  passage,' 
where  he.  speaks  of  gold  being  applied  behind  a 
mirror,  which  we  can  understand,  if  we  admit  that 
Pliny  was  acquainted  with  glass  mirrors. 

Of  mirrors  made  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin, 
the  best  were  manufactured  at  Brundisium."  This 
mixture  produces  a  white  metal,  which,  unless  pre- 
served with  great  care,  soon  becomes  so  dim  that 
it  cannot  he  used  until  it  has  been  previously  clean- 
ed and  polished.  For  this  reason,  a  sponge  with 
pounded  pumice-stone  was  generally  fastened  to 
the  ancient  mirrors.11 


1.  (VitruT.,  vii.,  3,  p  204,  ed.  Hip.)-  2.  (Eunp  ,  Her.  ,  925.- 
Senec.,  Quourt.  Nat.,  i.,  17.— .'Elian,  V.  II.,  in.,  58  )— 3.  (xxx"i.. 
26,  «.  67.)— 4.  (Suet  ,  Dom.,  14.)— 5.  (xxxvii.,  7,  s.  25.)— 6.  (D« 
I.apid.,  61.)  — 7.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxtvii.,  5,  s  16  —  Isid  ,  Orig 
xvi.,  7.)— 8.  (Plin.,H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  26,  n.  66.1—9.  (  rxxiii.,  9,  s.45 
-10  (Id.  ib.,  I.  c. ,  xxuv.,  17,  •.  48.)— 11.  (Plat.,  Tim.,  p  72.  r 

Vr.««ins  ad  Catull.,  p.  97  1 
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SP0L1A. 


Looking-glasses  were  generally  small,  and  such 
as  could  be  carried  in  the  hand.  Most  of  those 
whicn  are  preserved  in  our  museums  are  of  this 
kind ;  they  usually  have  a  handle,  and  are  of  a 
round  or  oval  shape  Their  general  form  is  shown 
in  the  preceding  woodcut.1 

Instead  of  their  being  fixed  so  as  to  be  hung 
against  tne  wall,  or  to  stand  upon  the  table  or  floor, 
they  were  generally  held  by  female  slaves  before 
thei;  mistresses  when  dressing,2  whicn  office  was 
alsc  performed  sometimes  by  the  lover,  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  toilet  of  his  mistress.3  On  ancient 
vases  we  sometimes  find  female  slaves  represented 
holding  up  mirrors  to  their  mistresses.4 

Looking-glasses,  however,  were  also  made  of  the 
'ength  of  a  person's  body  (specula  totis  paria  cor- 
paribus*),  of  which  kind  the  mirror  of  Demosthenes 
must  have  been.6  They  were  fastened  to  the  walls 
sometimes  (speculum  parieti  affixum1),  though  not 
generally.  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Horace,  speaks 
of  an  apartment  belonging  to  that  poet  which  was 
lined  with  mirrors  (speculatum  cubiculum),  which 
expression,  however,  Lessing  considers  as  contra- 
ry to  the  Latin  idiom,  anil  therefore  regards  the 
whole  passage  as  a  forgery.  That  there  were, 
however,  rooms  ornamented  in  this  way,  is  proba- 
ble from  Claudian's  description  of  the  chamber  of 
Venus,  which  was  covered  over  with  mirrors,  so 
that  whichever  way  her  eyes  turned  she  could  see 
her  own  image.8  We  frequently  find  the  mirror 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Venus,9  but  Minerva 
was  supposed  to  make  no  use  of  it.10 

SPEIRON  [tnrelpov).    (  Vid.  Pallium,  p.  720.) 

SPILERISIS  (aifiaipiatc).  ( Vid.  Gymnasium,  p. 
183.) 

SPH/ERISTE'RIUM.  (Vid.  Baths,  p.  153; 
Gymnasium,  p.  483.) 

'SPHACELOS  (oQdiceXoc),  the  Salvia  hortensis, 
or  common  Sage." 

*SPHENDAMNOS  (ofevdafivoc),  a  species  of 
Maple.  Sprengel  hesitates  between  the  Acer  Pscu- 
lo-platanus  and  the  Creticum ;  Stackhouse  between 
the  former  and  the  A.  campestris.  The  ylelvoc  and 
Zvyia  are  varieties  or  synonymes  of  it.la 

SPHENDONETiE  (ofevdovijTai).    ( Vid.  Funda.) 

*SPHEX  (a<pn^),  a  term  applied  to  the  Vespa  vul- 
garis, or  common  Wasp,  but  sometimes  misapplied 
to  the  Vespa  crabro,  or  Hornet.13 

SPHRAGIS  (aippaytc).    (Vid.  Rings,  p.  839.) 

♦SPHYR^ENA  (o<j>vpaiva),  a  species  of  fish 
somewhat  larger  than  the  pike,  and  found  only  in 
the  Mediterranean.  "  It  is  the  Esox  Sphyrana,  L., 
or  Sphyraiui  Lacepede.  In  Italian,  Luzzo  marino; 
in  French,  Upet.  The  Kearpa  of  Athenaeus  is  the 
same  as  the  atybpawa.  Oppian  mentions  two  spe- 
cies, the  former  of  which  is  the  one  just  described. 
Rondelet  calls  the  other  Sphyrana  parva ;  in  French, 
Hautin."1* 

SPHYRELATON  (a^vpn^arov).  (Vid.  Bronzb, 
p.  177.) 

SPFCULUM.    (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

*SPINA  (uKavOa),  the  Thorn.    (Vid.  Acantha.) 


1.  (Caylus,  Recueil  d'Ant.,  vol.  v.,  pi.  62.)— 2.  (Propert.,  iv., 
V,  75,  76.)— 3.  (Ovid,  Ar.  Am.,  ii.,  216.)— 4.  (Tischbein,  Engrav. 
from  Anc.  Vases,  i.,  pi.  10.) — 5.  (Senec,  Qusest.  Nat.,  i.,  17.) — 
8.  (Quint.,  Inst.  Orat.,  xi.,  3,  t>  68.)— 7.  (Dig.  34,  tit.  2,  s.  19, 1)  8. 
— Vitruv.,  ix.,  6  (9),  p.  280,  ed.  flip.)— 8.  (Hymn,  in  Nupt.  Ho- 
nor, tit  Mar.,  106,  &c.)— 9.  (Athen.,  xv.,  p.  687,  c.)— 10.  (Callim., 
Hymn,  in  Lavacr.  Pallad.,  17. — Spanheira,  Observ.  in  Callima- 
ebj  Hymnum  in  Lavacrum  Palladis,  p.  547,  Ultraj.,  1697. — Me- 
nard, Recherches  sur  les  Miroirs  des  Anciens  in  l'Histoire  de 
1' Academic  des  laser.,  xxui.,  p.  140. — Cayluf,  Recueil  d'Anti- 
(juitee,  iii.,  p.  331 ;  v.,  p.  173. — Beckmann,  History  of  Inven- 
tions, vol.  iii.,  p.  164,  transl. — Bdttiger,  Sabina,  i.,  p.  133,  152  ; 
ii.,  p.  145,  169.  —  Griechischen  Vasengemahlden,  iii.,  p.  46. — 
Becker,  Gallus,  i.,  p.  97 ;  ii.,  p.  111.)— 11.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  vi., 
1.;  12.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  3  ;  v.,  3.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
—  13  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  14.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  2. — 
.•Elian,  N.  A.,  i.,  33. — Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxii..  11.— Adams,  Append., 
s.  v.) 
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SPINTER  or  SPINTHER.   ( Vid.  Armilla,  t 

96.) 

SPIRA,  dim.  SPIRULA,1  the  base  of  a  column. 

This  member  did  not  exist  in  the  Doric  order  ot 
Greek  architecture  (vid.  Columna),  but  was  always 
present  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  as  well  as  io 
the  Attic  (vid.  Atticurges),  which  may  be  regardeo 
as  a  variety  of  the  Ionic.  The  term  occurs  fre- 
quently in  Vitruvius'  and  in  Pliny.3  They  adopted 
it  from  the  writings  of  Greek  architects,  whose 
works  have  perished.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Greek  term 
oneipa,  which  was  applied  to  this  member  of  a  col- 
umn,* probably  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  a 
coil  of  rope.  In  ancient  Greek  inscriptions,  aneipa 
denotes  the  base  both  of  Ionic  and  Corinthian  pil- 
lars, being  applied  to  those  of  the  temples  of  Miner- 
va Polias  at  Athens,6  and  of  Jupiter  at  Labranda.* 

In  the  Tuscan  and  the  Roman  Doric  the  base 
consisted  of  a  single  torus,'  sometimes  surmounted 
by  an  astragal.  In  the  Ionic  and  Attic  it  common- 
ly consisted  of  two  tori  (torus  superior  and  torus  in- 
ferior) divided  by  a  scotia  (rpoxOioc),  and  in  the 
Corinthiaa  of  two  tori  divided  by  two  scotia?.  The 
upper  torus  was  often  fluted  (fratduroc),  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  astragal  (vid.  Astragalus),  as  in 
the  left-hand  figure  of  the  annexed  woodcut,  which 
shows  the  form  of  the  base  in  the  Ionic  or  Attic 
temple  of  Panops  on  the  Ilissus.  The  right-hand 
figure  in  the  same  woodcut  shows  the  correspond- 
ing part  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens. 
In  this  the  upper  torus  is  wrought  with  a  platted 
ornament,  perhaps  designed  to  represent  t  rope  01 
cable.    In  these  two  temples  the  spira  'este,  nol 


upon  a  plinth  (plin/.hus,  nXivHoc),  but  on  a  podium. 
In  Tonic  buildings  of  a  later  date  it  rests  on  a  square 
plinth,  corresponding  in  its  dimensions  with  the 

SPITHAME  (oiridanij).     Vid.  Pes,  p.  763.) 

♦SPIZA  (oxtla),  a  species  of  bird,  "generally 
held  to  be  the  Chaffinch,  to  which  Rennie  has  given 
the  scientific  name  of  Fringilla  Spiza,  instead  of 
the  misnomer  given  to  it  by  Linnaeus,  namely,  Frin- 
gilla caeleb".  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  om^a  of  Aristotle  be  the 
chaffinch,  seeing  he  compares  the  missel-thrush  to 
the  om&,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  former  is 
much  larger  than  the  chaffinch."* 

♦SPODIAS  (oirodiac).  According  to  Sprengel, 
the  Prunus  insititia,  or  Bullace-tree  ' 

SPO'LIA.  Four  words  are  commonly  employed 
to  denote  booty  taken  in  war.  Prceda,  Manubict,  Ex- 
uvia,  Spolia.  Of  these,  prteda  bears  the  most  com- 
prehensive meaning,  being  used  for  plunder  of  every 
description.  (Vid.  Postliminium.)  Manubict  would 
seem  strictly  to  signify  that  portion  of  the  spoil 
which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  comma.ider-in-chief,1' 


1.  (Serv.  in  Virg.,  ^En.,ii.,  217.)— 2.  (iii.,  3,  «  i  ,  4,  U,  5  ;  S, 
ll  1  4  iv.,  1,  y  7  ;  v.,  9,  <)  4,  ed.  Schneider.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi. 
5,  v  4;  23,  s.  56.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  121.)— 5.  (C.  O, 
MUller,  Minerva  Polias  Sacra,  p.  35,  50.— Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr 
Gr.,  i.,  261-286.)— 6.  (C.  Fellows,  Excurs.  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  262 
331.)— 7.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Spira.)— 8.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  S.- 
Adams, Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Theophr.,  iii.,  6. — Adams,  Append 
s.  v.)— 10.  (Cic  ,  c.  Rull.,  ii.,  20;  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  59,  and  th 
note  of  the  Psendo-Asconiiis.' 


sPOIIA. 


SPORT ULA 


>te  proceeds  of  which  were  frequently  applied  ;o 
the  erection  of  some  public  building.1  Aulus  Gd- 
liua,*  indeed,  endeavours  to  prove  that  we  must  un- 
derstand by  manubue  the  money  which  the  quaestor 
realized  from  the  sale  of  those  objects  which  con- 
stituted praeda  ;  but  the  following  passage,  adduced 
by  himself  in  a  garbled  form  (for  he  omits  the 
words  printed  in  roman),  when  quoted  fairly,  is  suf- 
ficient to  confute  his  views  :  "Aurum,  argentum,  ex 
pi  &da,  ex  manubiis,  ex  cwonario,  ad  quoscunque  per- 
venit  "3  The  term  Exuvia  indicates  anything  strip- 
ped from  the  person  of  a  foe,  while  Spolia,  properly 
speaking,  ought  to  be  confined  to  armour  and  weap- 
ons, although  both  words  are  applied  loosely  to  tro- 
phies, such  as  chariots,  standards,  beaks  of  ships, 
and  the  like,  which  might  be  preserved  and  dis- 
played.4 

In  the  heroic  ages,  no  victory  was  considered 
complete  unless  the  conquerors  could  succeed  in 
stripping  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  the  spoils  thus  ob- 
tained being  viewed  (like  scalps  among  the  North 
American  Indians)  as  the  only  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  successful  valour  ;  and  we  find  in  Homer, 
that  when  two  champions  came  forward  to  contend 
iii  single  combat,  the  manner  in  which  the  body 
and  arms  of  the  vanquished  were  to  be  disposed  of 
formed  the  subject  of  a  regular  compact  between 
the  parties.*  Among  the  Romans,  spoils  taken  in 
battle  were  considered  the  most  honourable  of  all 
distinctions;  to  have  twice  stripped  an  enemy,  in 
ancient  times,  entitled  the  soldier  to  promotion;* 
and  during  the  second  Punic  war,  Fabius,  when 
filling  up  the  numerous  vacancies  in  the  senate, 
caused  by  the  slaughter  at  Cannae  and  by  other  dis- 
astrous defeats,  after  having  selected  such  as  had 
')orne  some  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  named 
those  next  "qui  spolia  ex  hoste  fixa  domi  haberenl, 
ai<(  civicam  roronam  accepissent."''  Spoils  collected 
or  the  battle-field  after  an  engagement,  or  found  in 
a  captured  town,  were  employed  to  decorate  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  triumphal  arches,  porticoes, 
and  other  places  of  public  resort,  and  sometimes,  in 
the  hour  of  extreme  need,  served  to  arm  the  peo- 
ple ;•  but  those  which  were  gained  by  individual 
prowess  were  considered  the  undoubted  property 
of  the  successful  combatant,  and  were  exhibited  in 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  his  dwelling,*  being 
hung  up  in  the  atrium,  suspended  from  the  door- 
posts, or  arranged  in  the  vestibulum,  with  appropri- 
ate inscriptions.10  They  were  regarded  as  peculiar- 
ly sacred,  so  that,  even  if  the  house  was  sold,  the 
new  possessor  was  not  permitted  to  remove  them.11 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  "ros- 
trata  domus"  of  Pompey,  which  was  decorated  with 
the  beaks  of  ships  captured  in  his  war  against  the 
pirates  ;  this  house  passed  into  the  hands  of  Anto- 
nius  the  triumvir,11  and  was  eventually  inherited 
by  the  Emperor  Gordian,  in  whose  time  it  appears 
to  have  still  retained  its  ancient  ornaments.1'  But 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  unlawful  to  remove 
spoils,  so  it  was  forbidden  to  replace  or  repair  them 
when  they  had  fallen  down  or  become  decayed 
through  age,14  the  object  of  this  regulation  being, 
doubtless,  to  guard  against  the  frauds  of  false  pre- 
tenders. 

Of  at  spoils,  the  most  important  were  the  tpolta 


1.  (Cic,  c.  Y*rr.,  1.  c— Plin.,  H.  N.,  rn.,  26.)— 2.  (nil.,  24.)— 
t.  (Cic,  c.  Rail.,  ii.,  22.)— 4.  (Vid.  Dcederlem,  Lat.  Syn.,  vol. 
nr.,  p.  337.— Ramshorn,  Lat.  Syn., p.  869.— Habicht,  Syn.  Uanit- 
wOrterbnch  n.  758.)— 5.  (Horn.,  II.,  vii.,  7J,  <fec. ;  xui.,  254, 
fce.)— 6.  (val.  Max.,  ii.,  7,  «  14.)— 7.  (Liv.,  xxiii.,  23.)— 8.  (Id., 
nii.,  57  ;  xxiv.,  21 ;  x.,  47.— Val.  Max.,  viil.,  6,  «  1.— Silius,  x., 
599.)— 9.  (Polyb  ,  vi.,  39.)— 10  (Liv  ,  x.,  7  ;  xxxTiii.,  43.— Cic  , 
Philipp.,  ii..  28.  —  Suet.,  Nero,  38.  —  Virg.,  -iEn.,  ii.,  504  ;  in., 
286.— Tibuli.,  i.  54.— Propert.,  iii.,  9,  26. -Ovid,  Ar.  Am.,  ii., 
743  — Silius,  ti  446.)—ll.  'Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  2.1—12.  (Cic, 
Phil.,  1  c.)— 13.  (Capito.  Gordian.  3.'— 14.  (Plutnrch.  Qnujat. 
Rom..  37.) 


opima,  a  term  applied  to  those  only  w  men  the  com 
mander-in-chief  of  a  Roman  army  stripped  in  a  ficlo 
of  battle  from  the  leader  of  the  foe.1  Festus*  gives 
the  same  definition  as  Livy,  but  adds,  "  M.  Varro  art 
opima  spolia  esse  [etiam]  si  manipularis  miles  delrax- 
erit  dummodo  duci  hostium,"  a  statement,  if  correctly 
quoted,  directly  at  variance  with  the  opinion  gener 
ally  received  and  acted  upon.  Thus,  when  M.  Cras- 
sus,  in  the  fifth  consulship  of  Octavianus  (B.C  29). 
slew  Deldo,  king  of  the  Bastarnae,  he  was  not  con- 
sidered to  have  gained  spolia  opima,  because  acting 
under  the  auspices  of  another ;'  and  Plutarch*  ex- 
pressly asserts  that  Roman  history  up  to  his  own 
time  afforded  but  three  examples.  The  first  «/ere 
said  to  have  been  won  by  Romulus  from  Aero,  king 
of  the  Casninenses ;  the  second  by  Aulus  Cornelius 
Cossus  from  Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientes 
the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  from  Viridoina 
rus  (or  Bpird/iapros,  as  he  is  called  by  Plutarch), 
king  of  the  Gaesatae.  In  all  these  cases,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  institution,  the  spoils  were 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Feretnus.  The  honours  of  spo- 
lia opima  were  voted  to  Julius  Caesar  during  his  fifth 
consulship  (B.C.  44,  the  year  of  his  death),  but  il 
was  not  even  pretended  that  he  had  any  legitimate 
claim  to  this  distinction.4  (The  question  with  re 
gard  to  the  true  definition  of  spolia  opima  is  discuss 
ed  with  great  learning  by  Perizonius.*) 

SPONDA.    (Vid.  Lectcs,  p.  573.) 

SPONDEO.    (Vid.  Obliqationes,  p.  672.) 

•SPOND'YLE  or  SPHOND'YLE  (anovdvlr,  or 
otyovSvXn),  "  an  insect  noticed  by  Aristotle  and  The- 
ophrastus,  and  about  which  there  has  been  much 
diversity  of  opinion.  Some  suppose  it  the  Gryllo- 
talpa  ;  some  the  larva  of  the  Scarabceus  melolontha , 
and  others  a  species  of  Blatta.  Stackhouse  offet 
another  conjecture,  th;  t  it  is  the  Julus,  L."7 

*SPOND'YLUS  (ar.  wdvXoc),  a  small  species  o: 
oyster,  mentioned  hy  Galen  and  Pliny  ;  probably 
the  Prickly  Oyster,  a  species  of  the  genus  Spondy 
lus." 

SPO'NGIA.    (Vid.  Painting,  p.  704.) 

•II.  SPOIS  'FA  (anoyyia).  Sponge,  or  Spongta 
officinalis.  "  J  ne  animal  nature  of  the  sponge  is 
distinctly  and  repeatedly  indicated  by  Aristotle.  Ol 
the  three  kinds,  the  fiavoc,  the  ttvkvoc,  and  the  'A^iA 
/Utof,  it  is  difficult  to  specify  exactly  the  last  two ; 
but  the  first  may  he  confidently  pronounced  to  be 
the  Spongia  officinalis."  Dr.  Vincent  derives  the 
tern  "  sponge,"  through  the  Greek,  from  the  Arabic 
suffange  (s'funge,  s'pliunge,  spunge).9 

SPONSA,  SPONS1JS.  (Vid.  jYIarriage,  Roman. 
p.  623.) 

SPONSA'LIA.  (Vid.  Marriage,  Roman,  p  623) 
SPONSOR.  (Vid.  Intercessio,  p  541.) 
SPO'RTULA.  In  the  days  of  Roman  freedom, 
clients  were  in  the  habit  of  testifying  respect  for 
their  patron  by  thronging  his  atrium  at  an  early 
hour,  and  escorting  him  to  places  of  public  resort 
when  he  went  abroad.  As  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  courtesies,  some  of  the  number  were  usually 
invited  to  partake  of  the  evening  meal.  After  the 
extinction  of  liberty,  the  presence  of  such  guests, 
who  had  now  lost  all  political  importance,  was  soon 
regarded  as  an  irksome  restraint,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  many  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  were  unwilling 
to  sacrifice  the  pompous  display  of  a  numerous  body 
of  retainers.  Hence  the  practice  was  introduced, 
under  the  Empire,  of  bestowing  on  each  client,  when 
he  presented  himself  for  his  morning  visit,  a  certain 
portion  of  food  as  a  substitute  and  compensation 

1.  (Lit.,  iT.,  20.)— 2.  («.  t.  Opima.)— 3.  (Dion  Can.,  Ii  ,  24.— 
Compare  Val.  Max.,  iii.,  2,  v  6.)  — 4.  (Marcell.,  8.)  —  5.  (I)io» 
Cms.,  xliv.,  4.) — 6.  (Animad.  Hint.,  c.  7.)  —  7.  (Aristot.,  H.  A  , 
v.,  7.— Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  14.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 8.  (Ad 
rtms,  Append.,  b.  v.) — 9.  (Anstut.,  H.A.,  i.,  1. — Adams,  Append 
s.  v  — Vincent's  Anc.  Commerce,  vol.  ii.,  p.  78,  in  notis  l 
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or  the  occasional  invitation  to  a  regular  supper 
ycana  recta) ;  and  this  dole,  being  carried  off  in  a 
little  basket  provided  for  the  purpose,  received  the 
name  of  sportula.  Hence,  also,  it  is  termed  by 
Greek  writers  on  Roman  affairs  delitvov  and  oirvoi- 
Aoc,  which,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  dtlnvov  anb  anvpidoc  of  earlier  authors,  which 
was  a  sort  of  picnic.1  For  the  sake  of  convenience, 
it  soon  became  common  to  give  an  equivalent  in 
noney,  the  sum  established  by  general  usage  being 
a  hundred  quadrantes.*  Martial,  indeed,  often  speaks 
of  this  as  a  shabby  pittance  (centum  miselli  quadran- 
te*'),  which,  however,  he  did  not  scorn  himself  to 
accept,*  but,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  fail  to  sneer 
at  an  upstart  who  endeavoured  to  distinguish  him- 
self by  a  largess  to  a  greater  amount  on  his  birth- 
day.* The  donation  in  money,  however,  did  not 
entirely  supersede  the  sportula  given  in  kind;  for 
we  find  in  Juvenal  a  lively  description  of  a  great 
man's  vestibule  crowded  with  dependants,  each  at- 
tended by  a  slave  bearing  a  portable  kitchen  to  re- 
Jeive  the  viands,  and  keep  them  hot  while  they  were 
jarried  home.6  If  the  sketches  of  the  satirist  are 
not  too  highly  coloured,  we  must  conclude  that  in 
ais  time  great  numbers  of  the  lower  orders  derived 
their  whole  sustenance,  and  the  funds  for  ordinary 
expenditure,  exclusively  from  this  source,  while  even 
the  highborn  did  not  scruple  to  increase  their  in- 
comes by  taking  advantage  of  the  ostentatious  pro- 
fusion of  the  rich  and  vain.7  A  regular  roll  was 
kept  at  each  mansion  of  the  persons,  male  and  fe- 
male, entitled  to  receive  the  allowance  ;  the  names 
were  called  over  in  order,  the  individuals  were  re- 
quired to  appear  in  person,  and  the  almoner  was 
ever  on  his  guard  to  frustrate  the  roguery  of  false 
pretenders,8  whence  the  proverb  quoted  by  Tertul- 
ran,'  "  sportulam  rurunculus  captat."  The  morning, 
8  we  have  setu  above,10  was  the  usual  period  for 
hese  distributions,  but  they  were  sometimes  made 
in  the  afternoon.11 

Nero,  imitating  the  custom  of  private  persons,  or- 
dained that  a  sportula  should  be  substituted  for  the 
public  banquets  (publico.  ca.no,)  given  to  the  people 
on  certain  high  solemnities  ;  but  this  unpopular  reg- 
ulation was  repealed  by  Domitian.13 

When  the  Emperor  Claudius,  on  one  occasion,  re- 
solved unexpectedly  to  entertain  the  populace  with 
some  games  which  were  to  last  for  a  short  time 
only,  he  styled  the  exhibition  a  sportula. ;  and  in  the 
age  of  the  younger  Pliny,  the  word  was  commonly 
employed  to  signify  a  gratuity,  gift,  or  emolument 
of  any  description." 

(Compare  a  dissertation  on  the  sportula  by  Butt- 
mann,  in  the  Kritische  Bibliothek  for  1821. —  Vid. 
also  Becker,  Gallus,  i.,  p.  147.) 

STABULA'RIUS.    ( Vid.  Recepta  Actio.) 

•STACTE  (ardicTv).    (Vid.  Smyrna.) 

STA'DIUM  (6  aradioi  and  to  arddwv),  1.  A  Greek 
measure  of  length,  and  the  chief  one  used  for  itin- 
erary distances.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
also,  chiefly  for  nautical  and  astronomical  measure- 
ments. It  was  equal  to  600  Greek  or  625  Roman 
feet,  or  to  125  Roman  paces ;  and  the  Roman  mile 
contained  8  stadia.1*  Hence  the  stadium  contained 
606  feet  9  inches  English.  (Vid.  Pes.)  This  stand- 
ard prevailed  throughout  Greece  under  the  name 
of  the  Olympic  stadium,  so  called  because  it  was 
the  exact  length  of  the  stadium  or  footrace-course 
at  Olympia,  measured  between  the  pillars  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  course    The  first  use  of  the 


1.  (Athen.,  viii.,  c.  17.)— 2.  (Juv.,  i.,  120.— Mart.,  x.,  70,  75.) 
—3.  (iii.,  7.— Compare  i.,  60  ;  iii.,  14  ;  x.,  74.)— 4.  (x.,  75.)— 5. 
(x.,  28.)— 6.  (iii ,  249.)-  -7.  (Juv.,  i.,  95.)-8.  (Jut.,  1.  c.)— 9.  (c. 
Maicion.,  iii.,  16.)— 10.  (Jut.,  i.,  128.)— 11.  (Mart.,  x.,  70.)— 12. 
(Suet.,  Nero,  16;  Dom.,  7.— Mart.,  viii.,  50.)— 13.  (Plin.,  Ep., 
14  •  x.,  118.)  —  14.  (Herod.,  ii.,  149.— PUd.,  H.  N.,  u.,  93,  *. 
II  — Columell.,  R.  R  ,  i.,  1.— Sfcrabo,  vii.,  p.  497  ) 
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measure  seems  to  be  contemporaneous  wnti  the  toi 
mation  of  the  stadium  at  Olympia,  when  the  Olvm 
pic  games  were  revived  by  Iphitus  (B.C.  884  or  828/ 
This  distance  doubled  formed  the  SiavXoc;,  the  iirm 
kov  was  4  stadia,  and  the  66\lxoc  is  differently  sta 
ted  at  6,  7,  8.  12,  20,  and  24  stadia. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  authors  that  there 
were  other  stadia  in  use  in  Greece  besides  the  Olym- 
pic. The  most  ancient  writers  never  either  say  or 
hint  at  such  a  thing ;  but  when  we  compare  the  dis- 
tances between  places,  as  stated  by  them  in  stadia, 
with  the  real  distances,  they  are  found  almost  inva- 
riably too  great  if  estimated  by  the  Olympic  stadium, 
never  too  small.  Hence  the  conclusion  has  been 
drawn,  that  the  Greeks  used  for  itinerary  measure- 
ments a  stade  much  smaller  than  the  Olympic. 
Major  Rennell,  who  analyzes  several  of  these  state- 
ments, gives  505J  feet  for  the  value  of  the  itinerary 
stade.1  It  is,  however,  scarcely  credible,  that  these 
authors,  some  of  whom  expressly  inform  us  that  the 
stade  contained  600  feet,  should  reckon  distances 
by  another  stade  without  giving  any  intimation  of 
the  fact,  especially  as  they  usually  warn  their  read- 
ers when  they  speak  of  measures  differing  from  the 
common  standard.1  The  real  cause  of  the  excess 
in  the  itinerary  distances  of  the  Greeks  is  explained 
by  Ukert  in  a  way  which  seems  decisive  of  the 
question.'  The  most  ancient  mode  of  reckoning 
distances  among  the  Greeks,  as  among  most  other 
nations,  was  by  the  number  of  days  required  to  per- 
form the  journey.  When  the  stadium  was  brought 
into  use,  the  distances  were  still  computed  by  days' 
journeys,  but  transferred  into  stadia  by  reckoning  a 
certain  number  of  stadia  to  a  day's  journey.*  It  is 
evident  that  nearly  all  the  distances  given  by  the 
ancient  Greek  writers  were  computed,  not  measured. 
The  uncertainties  attending  this  mode  of  computa* 
tion  are  obvious ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  results  would  be  above  the  truth. 
At  sea  the  calculation  was  made  according  to  the 
number  of  stadia  which  could  be  sailed  over  in  a 
day  by  a  good  ship,  in  good  order,  and  with  a  fair 
wind.  Any  failure  in  these  conditions  (and  some 
such  there  must  always  have  been)  would  increase 
the  number  of  days'  sail,  and  therefore  the  calcula- 
ted distance  when  reduced  to  stadia.  Similarly  by 
land  a  day's  journey  was  reckoned  equal  to  the 
number  of  stadia  which  a  good  traveller  (dvqp  e££iu- 
voc)  could  perform  in  a  day,  which,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, would  generally  exceed  the  space  passed  over 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Even  the  Greeks 
themselves  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  sta- 
dia in  a  day's  journey.  Herodotus4  gives  700  stadia 
for  the  voyage  of  a  sailing  ship  by  day,  600  by  night. 
Most  commonly  1000  stadia  were  reckoned  as  a  24 
hours'  voyage,  but  under  unfavourable  circumstan- 
ces scarcely  500  were  performed.*  Allowance  must 
also  be  made  for  the  windings  of  the  coast,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  navigation,  the  currents  of  the  sea, 
the  skilfulness  of  the  seamen,  and  other  circum- 
stances. 

A  day's  journey  by  land  was  reckoned  at  200  or 
180  stadia,'  or  for  an  army  150  stadia.8  And  here 
also  delays  would  often  occur.  The  ancients  them- 
selves differ  widely  in  their  accounts  of  distances, 
not  only  as  compared  with  the  true  distances,  but 
with  one  another,  a  fact  which  the  theory  of  a  sep- 
arate itinerary  stade  cannot  account  for,  but  which 
is  a  natural  result  of  lueir  mode  of  reckoning,  as 
explained  above. 

The  following  testimonies  are  advanced  in  sup- 

1.  (Geog.  of  Herod.,  sec  2.)  — 2.  (Herod.,  ii.,  3,  17,  89,  <<5.- 
Plin.,  H.  N.,  »i.,  30.)— 3.  (Geog.  der  Griech.  und  Rdmer,  I.,  ii., 
p.  56,  &c. — Ueber  die  Art  der  Gr.  und  R6m.  die  Entfernung  zei 
bestimmen.)— 4.  (Herod.,  iv.,  85,86.)— 5  (Id.,  iv.,86.)— (Mar 
Tyn.  ap.  Ptolem.,  Geog.,  i.,  17.)— 7.  (Herod.,  'v.,  101.— Pauao. 
x.,  33.— Ptol.,  i.,  9.)— 8.  (Herod.,  v.,  53-54.) 
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•ort  01  the  view  of  different  stadia.  Censorinus, 
who  lhied  'n  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  after 
speaking  of  the  astronomical  measurements  of  Era- 
tosthenes and  Pythagoras,  says  that  by  The  stadium 
used  in  them  we  must  understand  "  the  stadium 
which  is  called  Italic,  of  625  feet,  for  there  are  oth- 
ers besides  this,  of  different  lengths,  as  the  Olym- 
pic, which  consists  of  600  feet,  and  the  Pythian,  of 
1000."1  This  passage  is  evidently  a  complication 
of  blunders.  The  "  Italic  stadium,"  unknown  else- 
where,  is  manifestly  the  same  as  the  Olympic,  but 
reckoned  in  Roman  feet,  of  which  it  contained  625. 
The  "  Olympic,  of  600  feet,"  is  the  same  in  Greek 
feet.  The  value  given  for  the  Pythian  stadium  is 
clearly  wrong,  for  the  Olympic  racecourse  was  the 
longest  in  Greece  (as  appears  from  the  passage  of 
Gellius  quoted  below),  and,  besides,  Censorinus  ob- 
viously confounds  the  racecourses  named  stadia 
with  the  measure  of  the  same  name ;  for  it  is  not 
disputed  that  the  former  were  of  different  lengths, 
though  the  latter  never  varied. 

Aulus  Gellius'  quotes  from  Plutarch  to  the  effect 
that  Hercules  measured  out  the  stadium  at  Olympia 
with  his  own  feet,  making  it  600  feet  long  ;  and  that, 
when  afterward  other  stadia  were  established  in 
Greece  containing  the  same  number  of  feet,  these 
were  shorter  than  the  Olympic  in  the  proportion  by 
which  the  foot  of  Hercules  exceeded  that  of  other 
men  But  whatever  there  is  of  fact  in  this  story 
obviously  refers  to  the  courses  themselves,  not  the 
measure  ;  for  what  he  speaks  of  is  "  curriculum  sta- 
dii."  The  statement  that  the  other  stadia,  besides 
the  Olympic,  were  originally  600  feet  long,  is  proba- 
bly a  conjecture  of  Plutarch's. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  especially  by  Rome  de 
'Isle  and  Gosselin,  to  prove  the  existence  and  to 
determine  the  lengths  of  different  stadia  from  the 
different  lengths  assigned  by  ancient  writers  to  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth.  But  surely  it  is  far  more 
reasonable  to  take  these  different  values  as  a  proof 
(among  others)  that  the  ancients  did  not  know  the 
real  length  of  a  great  circle,  than,  first  assuming  that 
they  had  such  knowledge,  to  explain  them  as  refer- 
ring to  different  standards. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  different  stadia  existed  before  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 

From  this  period,  however,  we  do  find  varieties 
of  the  stade,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  7  and 
7i  to  the  Roman  mile.* 

The  following  table  of  supposed  varieties  of  the 
stadium  is  from  Hussey's  Ancient  Weights,  &c. : 

Yank.   Feet  laches. 

Stade  assigned  to  Aristotle's  i 

measurement  of  the  earth's  \    109    1    2  26992 

surface  ) 

Mean  geographical  stade  com-  )    lfta    ,  » 

puted  by  Major  Rennell  .    .  f    loa    1  0 

Olympic  stade   202   0  9 

Stade  of  7\  to  the  Roman  mile      215   2   2  4 
Stade  of  7  to  the  Roman  mile  .      231    0   5  124 

2.  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  Olympic 
footrace- course  was  called  a  stadium,  and  the  same 
name  was  used  throughout  Greece  wherever  games 
were  celebrated.  It  was  originally  intended  for  the 
footrace,  but  the  other  contests  which  were  added 
lo  the  games  from  time  to  time  (vid.  Olympic  Games) 
were  also  exhibited  in  the  stadium,  except  the  horse- 
races, for  which  a  place  was  set  apart,  of  a  similar 
form  with  the  stadium,  but  larger:  this  was  called 
the  hippodrome  [Imrodpo/wc). 

The  stadium  was  an  oblong  area  terminated  at 
one  end  by  a  straight  line,  at  the  other  by  a  semi- 
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circle  having  the  breadth  of  the  stadium  o\  ita 
base.  Round  this  area  were  ranges  of  seats  nsinp 
above  one  another  in  steps. 

It  was  constructed  in  three  different  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  simplest 
form  was  that  in  which  a  place  could  be  found 
which  had  by  nature  the  required  shape,  as  at  Lao- 
dicea.  Most  commonly,  however,  a  position  was 
chosen  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  stadium  was 
formed  on  one  side  by  a  natural  slope,  on  the  other 
by  a  mound  of  earth  (yijc  ^iy/a),  as  at  Olympia, 
Thebes,  and  Epidaurus.1  Sometimes,  however,  the 
stadium  was  on  level  ground,  and  mounds  of  earth 
were  cast  up  round  it  to  form  seats,  and  covered 
with  stone  or  marble.  We  have  two  celebrated 
examples  of  this  construction  in  the  Pythian  stadi 
um  at  Delphi  and  the  Panathenaic  at  Athens.  The 
former  was  originally  constructed  of  Parnassian 
stone,  and  afterward  covered  with  Pentelic  maTble 
by  Herodes  Atticus,'  who  adorned  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  stadium  at  Athens,  which  had  been  origi- 
nally constructed  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus  by  the 
orator  Lycurgus.  The  marble  covering,  which 
took  four  years  to  complete,  has  now  disappeared, 
but  the  area  is  still  left,  with  some  ruins  of  the 
masonry.' 

The  stadium  sometimes  formed  a  part  of  the 
buildings  of  the  gymnasium  (vid.  Gymnasium),  at 
other  times  it  was  placed  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
often,  as  at  Athens,  stood  entirely  by  itself.  That 
at  Olympia  was  in  the  sacred  grove  called  Altis. 

The  size  of  the  stadium  varied  both  in  length  and 
breadth.  The  general  length  was,  as  above  stated, 
the  geographical  stadium  of  600  Greek  feet.  This 
was  not,  however,  the  total  length,  but  only  the  dis- 
tance between  the  pillars  at  the  two  ends,  and  it 
was  exclusive  of  the  semicircular  end  of  the  area. 

The  accounts  left  by  ancient  writers  of  the  ai 
rangement  of  the  parts  of  the  stadium  are  scanty, 
but,  from  a  comparison  of  them  with  existing  re 
mains  of  stadia,  we  may  collect  the  following  par 
ticulars. 

At  one  end  a  straight  wall  shut  in  the  area,  and 
here  were  the  entrances,  the  starting  place  for  the 
runners,  and  (at  Olympia)  an  altar  of  Endymion. 
At  the  other  end,  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  semi- 
circle, and  at  the  distance  of  a  stadium  from  the 
starting-place,  was  the  goal,  which  was  the  termi- 
nation of  the  simple  footrace,  the  runners  in  which 
were  called  ora6io6p6fioi :  the  race  itself  is  called 
ot&Slov  and  dpdpoc.  In  the  diav\oc  dpdfioc  the  racers 
turned  round  this  and  came  back  to  the  starting- 
place.  The  starting-place  and  goal  had  various 
names.  The  former  was  called  a$eotc,  ypafifiq, 
ionXnt,  and  /3a)t6ic  :  the  latter,  rippa,  jiarrip,  riXoc, 
Ka/nrrr/p,  and  vvaaa.  The  term  ypap.jj.r)  is  explained 
as  the  line  along  which  the  racers  were  placed  be- 
fore starting  ;  ionlnl;,  which  means  the  lash  of  a 
whip,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cord  which  was 
stretched  in  front  of  the  racers  to  reitrain  their  im- 
patience, and  which  was  let  fall  when  the  signal 
was  given  to  start ;  the  name  nafLnrfip  was  applied 
to  the  goal  because  the  runners  in  the  diav'hoc  and 
ddXtxoc  turned  round  it  to  complete  their  course. 
These  terms  are  often  applied  indifferently  to  lhe 
starting-place  and  the  goal,  probably  because  tne 
starting- place  was  also  the  end  of  all  races  except 
the  simple  orddtov.  The  starting-place  and  goal 
were  each  marked  by  a  square  pillar  (orij'X.ai,  rriovet 
Kv6oei6eic),  and  halfway  between  these  was  a  third 
On  the  first  was  inscribed  the  word  dptareve,  on  the 
second  anevde,  and  on  the  third  xu/xipov.  The  doKi- 
X<>dp6fioi  turned  round  both  the  extreme  pillars  till 
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they  had  completed  the  number  of  stadia  of  which 
their  course  consisted.1 

The  semicircular  end  of  the  area,  which  was 
called  sfyevdovri,  and  was  not  used  in  the  races, 
was  probably  devoted  to  the  other  athletic  sports. 
This  a^svdovTi  is  still  clearly  seen  in  the  Ephesian 
and  Messenian  stadia,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is 
surrounded  by  16  rows  of  seats.  The  area  of  the 
stadium  was  surrounded  by  the  seats  for  spectators, 
which  were  separated  from  it  by  a  low  wall  or  po- 
dium. 

Opposite  to  the  goal  on  one  side  of  the  stadium 
were  the  seats  of  the  hellanodicae,  for  whom  there 
was  a  secret  entrance  into  the  stadium  Optmry 
loodoc),  and  on  the  other  side  was  an  altar  of  white 
marble,  on  which  the  priestesses  of  Demeter  Cha- 
myne  sat  to  view  the  games.  The  area  was  gen- 
erally adorned  with  altars  and  statues. 

Such  was  the  general  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  Greek  stadium.  After  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Greece,  the  form  of  the  stadium  was  often  modified 
so  as  to  resemble  tbe  amphitheatre,  by  making  both 
its  ends  semicircular,  and  by  surrounding  it  with 
seats  supported  by  vaulted  masonry,  as  in  the  Ro- 
man amphitheatre  The  Ephesian  stadium  still  has 
such  sea*«  round  a  portion  of  it.  A  restoration  of 
this  sta^uun  is  given  in  the  following  woodcut, 
copied  fr«Qi  irs»u*e 

i — i — I 


A  «s  tne  boundary  wall  at  the  aphesis,  77  feet 
i*ep.  3  C  the  sides,  and  D  the  semicircular  end,  of 
the  s*me  depth  as  A;  F  F  the  area,  including  the 
efevdovy  i  b  b  pieces  of  masonry  jutting  out  into 
the  area;  «  e  the  entrances;  from  o  to  P  is  the 
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length  of  an  Olvmpic  stadium ;  from  q — z  tbe  tang 
of  amphitheatrical  seats  mentioned  above.1  (Vid 
Olympic  Games.) 

STALA'GMIA.    ( Vid.  Inacris,  p.  533. ; 

♦STANNUM,  the  same  with  the  Plumbum  album 
of  the  Romans  or  Kaaoirepoc  of  the  Greeks,  the 
"  Pyramidal  Tin  Ore"  of  Jameson,  or  Oxyde  of  Tin 
"  The  Phoenicians,  at  a  very  early  period,  weie  ac- 
quainted with  the  tin  ores  of  Cornwall.  The  Jews 
had  vessels  of  tin  as  early  as  the  days  of  Moses. 
On  the  KoooiTtpos  of  the  Greeks,  the  reader  is  re 
ferred  to  Beckmann' s  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  iv.. 
p.  1,  &c.  Heeien  says  of  this  work,  '  it  is  thert 
first  shown  that  the  Latin  stannum  may  be  different 
from  the  Kaaairspot.  The  former  is  what,  in  the 
German  ^melting-houses,  is  called  werk,  the  latter 
is  the  Plumbum  album  of  the  Romans.' "  "  Lead 
and  tin,"  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  are  metals  which 
we  have  the  best  reason  for  treating  under  the 
same  head,  since  the  ancients  frequently  confound- 
ed them ;  and,  however  strange  may  appear  such 
confusion  in  regard  to  metals  so  plainly  distin 
guished  by  their  properties  as  these,  their  names, 
nevertheless,  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
are  often  indifferently  used.  The  Greeks,  when 
they  would  distinguish  the  two  metals,  called  tin 
Kaaairspof,  and  lead  /i6Xv66oc ;  but  as  the  French 
at  the  present  day  call  pewter  etain,  and  confound 
it  with  pure  tin,  so  did  the  Greeks  comprehend 
under  the  name  Kaooirrpoc  various  alloys  of  tin  with 
lead  or  other  metal ;  and  some  such  Homer  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  when  he  speaks  of  tin  (Kaaairspo; , 
used  in  the  fabrication  or  ornament  of  various  parts 
of  armour.  The  Romans  distinguished  lead  (Plum 
bum)  into  black  and  white.  The  latter  (Plumbum 
album)  was  the  more  precious,  Pliny  says,  being 
what  the  Greeks  called  Kaaairepog.  Plumbum  al 
bum  is  sometimes  called  stannum,  while  on  othei 
occasions  the  latter  is  spoken  of  as  something  dif 
ferent,  in  which  case  it  may  have  been  an  alloy  of 
tin  and  lead,  or,  as  Beckmann  thinks,  of  silver  and 
lead ;  or  it  may  have  been  designated  by  a  different 
name  merely  because  obtained  from  a  different 
place,  from  an  ore  of  different  appearance,  or  by 
some  different  process ;  since  any  one  of  these,  we 
know,  was  anciently  sufficient  ground  of  distinction 
between  substances  that  were  identical.  If  any  re- 
liance could  be  placed  on  Pliny's  accuracy  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  we  might  infer,  from  what  he 
says  of  the  mode  in  which  stannum  was  obtained, 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  an  argen- 
tiferous galena  containing  also  tin.  Beckmann, 
however,  in  his  examination  of  this  passage,  says 
that  lead  is  seldom  found  without,  but  that  tin,  per- 
haps, has  never  been  found  with, silver.  He  admits 
that  the  passage  in  question  cannot  be  fully  under- 
stood with  any  explanation,  yet  he  thinks  it  proves 
to  conviction  that  the  stannum  of  the  ancients  waa 
not  tin,  but  a  mixture  of  silver  and  lead,  called  ;d 
the  German  smelting-houses  werk.  It  is  from  stan- 
num, however,  that  are  derived  the  names  etain  and 
tin.  He  supposes  the  oldest  Kaaa'iTepog  to  have 
been  nothing  else  than  the  stannum  of  the  Romans 
Aristotle,  however,  relating  a  phenomenon  applica- 
ble to  tin,  calls  the  metal  rbv  Kaacirepov  top  KeArt- 

KOV."* 

STATER  (oranjp),  which  means  simply  a  stand- 
ard (in  this  case  both  of  weight  and  more  particular- 
ly of  money),  was  the  name  of  the  principal  gold 
coin  of  Greece,  which  was  also  called  chTysus  (xpv- 
owe).   The  general  subject  of  Greek  gold  money 
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has  been  discussed  under  Aurum,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  Greeks  obtained  their  principal  supply  of 
gold  from  Asia.  To  the  same  quarter  we  must  look 
for  the  origin  of  their  gold  money.  The  daricus, 
which  came  to  them  from  Persia,  has  been  already 
treated  of.  (Vid.  Daricus.)  The  stater  is  said  to 
have  been  first  coined  in  Lydia  by  Croesus.  To 
this  country,  indeed,  one  tradition  ascribes  the  ori- 
gin both  of  gold  and  sdver  money  ;l  but,  be  this  as 
it  may,  the  stater  of  Croesus  was  the  first  gold  coin- 
age with  which  the  Greeks  were  acquainted.' 
Bockh'  asserts  that  these  staters  were  undoubtedly 
formed  of  the  pale  gold  or  electrum  which  was 
washed  down  from  Tmolus  by  the  Pactolus,  and 
which  Sophocles  speaks  of  as  Sardian  electrum.* 
Electrum,  according  to  Pliny,5  was  gold  containing 
a  mixture  of  |th  part  of  silver.  There  is  in  the 
Hunterian  collection  (plate  66,  fig.  1)  a  very  ancient 
coin  of  this  pale  gold,  of  an  oval,  ball-like  shape, 
impressed  with  the  figure  of  a  man  kneeling,  hold- 
ing a  fish  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  a  knife 
hanging  down,  which  Pinkerton  takes  for  a  coin  of 
Croesus,  but  respecting  which  nothing  more  can  be 
said  with  safety  than  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  speci- 
men of  Asiatic  money.  Its  weight  is  248i  English 
grains,  or  about  that  of  the  Attic  tetradrachm,  which 
was  twice  the  weight  of  the  stater.  This,  there- 
fore, would  be  a  double  stater.'  At  all  events,  in 
the  absence  of  certain  specimens  of  the  Lydian  sta- 
ter, and  of  any  express  statement  of  its  value,  we 
may  suppose,  from  the  very  silence  of  the  Greek 
writers,  that  it  did  not  differ  materially  from  the 
stater  which  was  afterward  current  in  Greece,  and 
which  was  equal  in  weight  to  two  drachmae,  and  in 
valve  to  twenty.7 


Macedonian  Stater.    British  Museum. 

The  following  were  the  principal  Greek  staters  : 
1.  The  Attic  stater,  which  has  been  spoken  of  under 
A  drum.  The  weights  of  the  coins  there  mentioned 
are  132  3,  132  7,  132  6,  and  132  75  grains,  the  aver- 
age of  which  is  132  6876  grains,  which  only  falla 
short  of  the  weight  of  the  Attic  didrach  by  a  little 
more  than  half  a  grain.  (Vid.  Drachma.)  The 
gold  of  the  Attic  coins  is  remarkably  pure. 

2.  The  stater  of  Cyzicus  was  common  in  G.eece, 
especially  at  Athens.  We  learn  from  Demosthenes' 
tbat  at  a  particular  period  (a  little  after  B.C.  336) 
this  stater  passed  on  the  Bosporui  for  28  Attic 
drachms,  which,  by  a  comparisop  with  the  then 
value  of  the  daricus  (vid.  Daricus;,  would  give  for 
its  weight  about  180  grains  Several  Cyzicene 
staters  exist,  but  none  of  them  come  up  to  this 
weight .  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  price  of 
gold  on  the  Bosporus  was  at  that  time  unusually 
high.  Some  of  the  existing  coins  give  160  grams, 
and  others  not  more  than  120,  for  the  weight  of  the 
Cyzicene  stater,  so  that  the  element  of  this  coinage 
seems  to  have  been  a  piece  of  40  grains.  Its  value, 
calculated  from  the  number  of  drachma;  it  passed 
for,  would  be  11.  is.  9d. 

3.  The  stater  of  Lampsacus  is  mentioned  in  an 
Attic  inscription  of  B.C.  434.  Several  gold  coins 
af  Lampsacus  are  extant :  they  may  be  known  by 
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the  impression  of  a  seahorse  upon  them.  There 
are  two  in  the  British  Museum,  of  the  weight  of 
about  129  grains,  which  is  just  that  of  the  daricus. 
The  weights  of  the  Lampsacene  staters  are  very 
unequal ;  and  both  Lampsacus  and  Cyzicus  appeal 
to  have  had  gold  coins  which  were  multiples  of  dif- 
ferent standards. 

4.  The  stater  of  Phocaea  is  mentioned  by  Tha- 
cydides1  and  Demosthenes*  as  in  circulation  ta 
their  times.  Sestini  gives  several  of  these,  the 
largest  of  which,  stamped  with  a  4>,  weighs  255-42 
English  grains.  This  is  a  double  stater,  giving  a 
single  one  of  127-71  grains,  or  5  grains  less  than 
the  Attic,  and  seems  to  follow  the  standard  of  the 
daricus.  Most  of  the  others  are  thirds  of  the  stater, 
and  of  a  lighter  comparative  weight.  There  was 
also  at  Athens  a  Phocaean  coin  culiad  l/crr/,*  which 
may  have  been  either  the  sixth  of  the  stater  or 
(Mr.  Hussey  conjectures)  of  the  mina.  Hesychius* 
mentions  the  Iktti,  Tpirn,  and  TerapTti  as  coins  of 
gold,  or  silver,  or  copper.  There  was  a  gold  coil 
(of  what  state  we  are  not  told)  called  rifdenTov. 
which  was  worth  eight  silver  obols.'  This  stoot 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  stater  as  the  obol  to  th« 
didrachm,  namely,  one  twelfth,  and  was,  therefore 
probably  equal  to  the  obol  m  weight.  Its  low  valus 
(giving  the  proportional  worth  of  gold  to  silver  as  • 
to  1)  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  it 
was,  like  the  Phocsean  coins,  of  a  light  standard,  oi 
that  the  gold  in  it  was  not  very  pure. 

5.  The  stater  of  Macedonia  wts  coined  by  Philip 
II.  and  Alexander  the  Great  aftev  the  standard  of 
the  Attic  didrachm,  and  uf  very  fine  gold.  Unde; 
those  princes  it  came  into  general  circulation  ia 
Greece  and  throughout  the  Macedonian  empire. 
The  extant  spechrie'is  of  this  coinage  are  very  nu 
merous. 

Mr.  Hussey  gi*  es  the  following  report  of  an  assa) 
which  was  maue  for  him  of  a  stater  of  Alexander 

GoM,     11  oz.    9  dwts.    6  grs. 

Silfer,  18  " 

Alloy,  0 
The  su><sr  is  an  accidental  admixture,  or,  if  &dgw& 
to  be  present,  was  not  allowed  for,  so  that  tnis  coii> 
may  !>e  reckoned  at  133  grains  of  fine  gold.  Out 
sovereign,  after  deducting  the  alloy,  contains  113-1) 
grains  of  fine  gold.  Therefore  the  Macedonian  sta- 
133 

ter  =  jj3~j2  °f tne  English  sovereign,  or  11.  3*.  6d 

0-672  farthing.  The  average  is,  however,  a  little 
below  this  stater,  but  not  more  so  than  is  due  to 
wear.  The  stater  of  Philip  was  very  recently  cur- 
rent in  Greece  at  the  value  of  about  25  shillings. 
This  standard  was  preserved,  or  very  nearly  so, 
under  the  later  Macedonian  kings,  and  was  adopted 
by  other  states,  as  Epirus,  ^Etolia,  Acarnania,  and 
Syracuse. 

Besides  the  staters  noticed  above,  most  of  the 
cities  of  Ionia  had  gold  coins,  but  their  value  ia 
very  doubtful.  There  are  specimens  in  existence 
from  Chios,  Teos,  Colophon,  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  and 
many  other  places.  Samoa,  Siphnus,  Thasos,  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  and  Cyrene,  had  gold  money 
at  an  early  period. 

Pollux  mentions  a  Corinthian  stater  as  used  in 
Sicily,  which  he  calls  denakiTpoc  ararfip,  and  make* 
equal  to  ten  vEginetan  obols.'  The  explanation  o 
this  statement  is  very  difficult,  and  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  disputed  question  whether  the 
Corinthian  money  lbllowed  the  Attic  or  the  ^Egine- 
tan  standard.' 

1.  (iv.,  M.)— 9.  (in  Bool.,  p.  1019.)— 3.  (Bockh,  Inacrip.,  190 
4.  («.  ».  Iktt}  )— 3.  (Orates  ap.  Poll.,  Onom.,  ix.,  tii ;  and  Mei 
necke,  Frag.  Comic,  ii.,  p.  241.)  —  8.  (Pollux,  Onom.  iv.,  174 
ix.,  80.) — 7.  (Compare  Huaaey  c  If,, a.  2,  with  BOckh,  Mol  olog 
Untersurh  „  vii..  8  j 
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in  calculating  the  value  of  the  stater  in  our  money, 
(he  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Thus  the  stater  of  Alexander,  which  we  have  val- 
ted,  according  to  the  present  worth  of  gold,  at  U. 
3s.  6d.,  passed  for  twenty  drachma?,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  value  of  silver,  were  worth  only 
16*.  3d.  But  the  formei  is  the  true  worth  ol  the 
stater,  the  difference  arising  from  the  greater  value 
of  silver  in  ancient  times  than  now.  ( Vid.  Argent- 
ttm.) 

Besides  the  stater  itself,  there  were,  as  appears 
from  the  above  remarks,  double  staters,  and  the 
halves  ( r/fitxpvaovc,  j//j,ioTaTijpe( ),  quarters,  thirds, 
sixths,  and  twelfths  of  the  stater.  The  coins  of  the 
last  four  denominations  are,  however,  much  less 
common  than  the  single,  double,  and  half  staters. 

The  term  ararnp,  in  later  times,  was  applied  to 
the  silver  tetradrachm,  but  whether  it  was  so  used 
in  the  flourishing  times  of  Athens  is  doubtful.  (Vid. 
Drachma.) 

It  was  also  used  in  reference  to  weight,  apparent- 
ly like  the  Hebrew  shekel  and  the  Latin  pondo,  in  a 
general  sense.  The  Mina1  and  the  Sicilian  Litra2 
are  both  called  stater.3 

STATI  DIES.    (Vid.  Dies,  p.  362.) 

STATIO'NES.    (Vid.  Castra,  p.  222.) 

STATIO'NES  FISCI.  The  Fiscus  was  divided 
into  various  departments,  called  stationes,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  revenues  belonging  to  it.4  Thus 
we  read  of  a  statio  XX.  hereditatium,"  &  statio  hered- 
ttatium,6  a  statio  annoniz.'' 

STATIO'NES  MUNICIPIO'RUM,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,*  are  supposed  by  Niebuhr9  to  be  places  by 
the  side  of  the  comitium  allotted  to  municipals,  that 
they  might  hear  the  debates,  like  privileged  seats  in 
he  hall  of  a  parliamentary  assembly.  The  Gracos- 
tasis  mentioned  oy  Cicero-1*  and  Varro11  was  a  sim- 
llai  place,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  on  the  right  of  the 
comitium,  allotted  to  the  Greeks  from  the  allied 
states  for  the  same  purpose. 

STATOR,  a  public  servant,  who  attended  on  the 
Roman  magistrates  in  the  provinces.  The  statores 
seem  to  have  derived  their  name  from  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  magistrate,  and  thus  being  at  hand 
to  execute  all  his  commands  :  they  appear  to  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  letters  and  mes- 
sages." Alexander  Severus  forbade  the  use  of  sta- 
'ores  in  the  provinces,  and  commanded  that  their 
duties  should  be  discharged  by  soldiers.1' 

STATU  LIBER.    (Vid.  Manumissio,  p.  616.) 

STATUAR  Y  (statuaria  ars)  is,  in  its  proper  sense, 
the  art  of  making  statues  or  busts,  whether  they 
consist  of  stone  or  metal,  and  includes  the  art  of 
making  the  various  kinds  of  reliefs  (alto,  basso,  and 
mezzo  relievo).  The  ancients,  accustomed  to  trace 
all  their  arts  and  sciences  to  a  single  person,  who 
was  generally  believed  to  have  been  led  to  his  dis- 
covery by  some  accidental  circumstance,  relate  sev- 
eral stories  to  account  for  the  origin  and  discovery 
3f  the  arts  of  painting  and  statuary.1*  But  arts  such 
as  these  cannot,  like  those  which  are  the  necessary 
result  of  particular  local  circumstances,  or  are  in 
their  origin  of  a  complicated  nature,  be  assigned  to 
any  particular  nation  or  to  any  particular  individual : 
they  spring  up  naturally  in  all  countries,  and  take 
their  origin  alike  everywhere  in  the  imitative  facul- 
y  of  man.    It  is,  therefore,  idle  talk  when  modern 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  6.)— 2.  (Id.  ib.,  iv.,  24.)  — 3.  (Sestini, 
aegli  Stateri  Antichi. — Hussey. — Wurra.  —  Booth.)  —  4.  (Cod., 
it.,  tit.  31,  s.  1  ;  10,  tit.  5,  s.  1.)— 5.  (Orelli,  Inscr.,n.  3332.)— 6. 
(Orelli,  n.  3207.— Gruter,  p.  451,  n.  3.)— 7.  (Orelli,  n.  4107, 4420. 
—  Tid.  Walter,  Gesch.  des  Rdm.  Rechts,  p.  350.)— 8.  (H.  N.,  xvi., 
4,  s.  86.)  —  9.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  58,  note  1 16.)  —  10.  (ad  i 
Quint.,  ii.,  1.)— 11.  (Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  155,  ed.  Muller.)— 12.  (Cic.  ! 
ad  Fam.,  ii.,  17,  19  ;  x.,  21.— Dig.  4,  tit.  6,  s.  10.)-  13.  (Dig.  4, 
tit.  6,  s.  10.  —  Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  52.)  — 14.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ' 
uxt.,  5  and  43. — Compare  Quint.,  x.,  2.  6  7.) 
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writers  gravely  repeat  the  stories  about  the  mveu- 
tion  of  sculpture  or  painting  or  assign  the  invention 
of  either  of  them  to  the  Egyptians  or  any  ( ther  na- 
tion   These  arts,  in  their  infant  state,  existed 
among  the  Greeks  from  time  immemorial ;  and  ii 
there  are  any  resemblances  between  the  earliest 
works  of  Grecian  art  and  those  of  Egypt,  we  have 
still  no  right  to  infer  that  the  Greeks  learned  them 
from  the  Egyptians ;  and  we  might  as  we  I  assert 
that  the  Greeks  learned  their  arts  from  the  Gauls 
or  from  the  Siamese,  for  the  works  of  these  nations, 
too,  resemble  those  of  early  Greece.    An  art  in  its 
primitive  state  manifests  itself  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    But  what  is  of 
real  interest  is  to  know  the  causes  through  which 
statuary,  or,  to  use  a  more  common  but  less  appro- 
priate term,  sculpture,  became  so  pre-eminently  the 
art  of  the  Greeks,  that  down  to  this  day  no  other 
nation  has  produced  artists  that  can  compete  with 
them,  and  that  all  look  upon  the  Greeks  as  the  great 
masters  and  models  for  all  ages.  Winckelmann  has 
pointed  out  three  great  causes,  viz.,  their  innate  ge- 
nius, their  religion,  and  their  social  and  political  in- 
stitutions ;  and  these  three  points,  it  accurately  ex- 
amined, will  certainly  be  found  to  have  singularly 
co-operated  in  making  the  Greek  artists  what  they 
were.    There  is  another  point  connected  with  the 
origin  of  Grecian  sculpture  which  appears  to  have 
led  some  modern  writers  to  form  erroneous  opin- 
ions.   The  peculiar  form  of  the  Herma?  (vid.  Her- 
mje)  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  in  the  earliest 
statues  the  head  only  (bust)  was  represented,  and 
that  the  remaining  part  of  the  body  was  expressed 
by  a  simple  pillar  or  block.    This  view  is  contrary 
to  nature  as  well  as  to  history  ;  for  neither  a  nation 
nor  a  child  (which  in  this  case  may  be  fairly  taken 
as  a  representative  of  a  nation  in  its  infancy),  when 
they  begin  to  exercise  their  imitative  faculty,  will 
rest  satisfied  with  forming  the  mere  head  of  a  hu- 
man being,  but  endeavour  to  produce  the  whole  as 
well  as  they  can.    We  may  add,  that  no  other  na- 
tion presents  such  a  phenomenon  in  the  earliest  his- 
tory of  its  arts.  The  Hermae,  therefore,  cannot  have 
arisen  from  an  incapability  of  forming  a  whole  hu- 
man figure.    They  appear  rather  to  point  to  the 
time  when  the  Greeks  began  to  represent  their  gods 
in  a  human  form.    To  give  to  a  god  the  entire  form 
of  a  man  would  have  been  irreverent,  whereas  the 
head  was  necessary,  and,  at  the  same  time,  suffi- 
cient to  represent  him  as  a  distinct  individual  being, 
and  endowed  with  spiritual  and  thinking  powers. 
The  process  of  humanizing  the  gods  must  have  been 
preceded  by  the  custom  of  representing  them  in  un- 
natural forms,  or  such  as  were  partly  human  and 
partly  animal.    The  earliest  images  of  the  gods 
were  pure  images  (not  the  gods  themselves),  and 
intended  to  express  some  thought  or  idea  :  now,  as 
the  natural  figure  of  man  is  only  expressive  of  it- 
self, the  significant  parts  of  two  or  more  beings  were 
put  together  to  express  the  idea  which  men  had 
formed  of  their  gous.  Such  monstrous  figures  were 
retained  as  representations  of  some  gods  down  to 
the  latest  times.  As  instances  of  this,  we  maj  men- 
tion Glaueus  with  the  tail  of  a  fish     the  Arcidian 
Pan  with  goat's  feet  ;2  and  the  Demeter  of  Th^galia 
with  the  head  and  mane  of  a  horse. 3    Homer  s  si- 
lence on  such  compound  representations  of  the  gods 
is  no  proof  that  they  did  not  exist  in  early  times 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  statuary  in  its  sev 
era/  stages  of  development,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  few  preliminary  remarks  respecting  the  materials 
used  by  the  Greeks  in  this  art.  On  the  whole,  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  no  material  applicable  to 
statuary  which  was  not  used  by  the  Greeks.  As 

1.  (Philostr.,  Icon.,  ii.,  15.)  —  2,  (Hirt.,  My"  hoi.  BiVer>.  ji 
p.  161,  &c  )— 3.  (Paus.,  viii  .  42.  6  3.) 
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•15  i  clay  ie  capable  of  being  shaped  without  difficulty 
into  any  lorm,  and  is  easily  dried  either  by  being 
exposed  to  the  sun  or  by  being  baked,  we  may  con- 
sider this  substance  to  have  been  the  earliest  mate- 
rial of  which  ngures  were  made.  We  have  a  trace 
of  this  in  the  story  that  Zeus,  in  his  anger  at  Pro- 
metheus having  stolen  the  fire,  ordered  Hephaestus 
io  form  Pandora  of  earth  moistened  with  tears.1 
The  name  plastic  art  (7  nlaarmfi),  by  which  the  an- 
cients sometimes  desigoate  the  art  of  statuary,  prop- 
erly signifies  to  form  or  shape  a  thing  of  clay.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  great  facility  of  making  figures 
3f  clay,  they  are  not  often  mentioned  in  the  early 
ages  of  Greece,  while  in  Italy  the  Dii  fictiles  (nijli- 
voi  i9eo£)  were  very  common  from  the  earliest  times. 
Clay  figures,  however,  never  fell  into  disuse  entire- 
ly ;  and  in  later  times  we  find  not  only  statues  of 
clay,  but  the  pediments  in  small  or  rural  temples 
frequently  contained  the  most  beautiful  reliefs  in 
clay,  which  were  copies  of  the  marble  reliefs  of  lar- 
ger temples.  When  Pliny'  speaks  of  Rhoecus  and 
Theodorus  of  Samos  as  the  inventors  of  the  plastice, 
he  seems  to  labour  under  a  mistake,  and  to  con- 
found the  art  of  working  in  clay  with  that  of  work- 
ing in  metal,  as  in  later  times  the  latter  <>i  these  two 
arts  was  commonly  called  plastice.  Some  ancient 
figures  of  clay  are  still  preserved. 

The  second  material  was  wood,  and  figures  made 
of  wood  were  called  fdava,  from  "to  polish"  or 
"  carve."  Various  kinds  of  wood  were  used  in  stat- 
uary ;  we  find  mention  of  oak,  cedar,  cypress,  syc- 
amore, pine,  fig,  box,  and  ebony.  It  was  chiefly 
used  for  making  images  of  the  gods,  and  probably 
more  on  account  of  the  facility  of  working  in  it  than 
for  any  other  reason.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
marked, that  particular  kinds  of  wood  were  used  to 
make  the  images  of  particular  deities :  thus  the  stat- 
ues of  Dionysus,  the  god  of  figs,  were  made  of  fig- 
wood.  The  use  of  wood  for  statues  of  the  gods 
continued  to  the  latest  times  ;  but  statues  of  men, 
as,  for  example,  some  of  the  victors  in  the  public 
games,  were  likewise  made  of  wood  at  a  time  when 
the  Greeks  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  working  in  stone  and  metal. 

Stone  was  little  used  in  statuary  during  the  early 
ages  of  Greece,  though  it  was  not  altogether  un- 
known, as  we  may  infer  from  the  relief  on  the  Lion- 
gate  of  Mycenae.  In  Italy,  where  the  soft  peperino 
afforded  an  easy  material  for  working,  stone  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
more  commonly  than  in  Greece.  But  in  the  histor- 
ical times,  the  Greeks  used  all  the  principal  varie- 
ties of  marble  for  their  statues;  the  most  celebrated 
kinds  of  which  were  the  marbles  of  Paros  and  of 
Mount  Pentelicus,  both  of  which  were  of  a  white 
colour.  Different  kinds  of  marble  and  of  different 
colours  were  sometimes  used  in  one  and  the  same 
statue,  in  which  case  the  work  is  called  Polylithic 
statuary. 

Brome  ( ^dXxof,  as ),  silver,  and  gold  were  used 
profusely  in  the  state  of  society  described  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
works  of  art  in  these  metils  were  not  altogether 
unknown  in  those  times  Iron  came  into  use  much 
later,  and  the  art  of  casting  iron  is  ascribed  to  Rhoe- 
cus and  to  Theodorus  of  Samos.'    (  Vid.  Bronze.) 

Ivory  came  into  use  at  a  later  period  than  any  of 
the  before-mentioned  materials,  and  then  was  high- 
ly valued  both  for  its  beauty  and  rarity.  In  its  ap- 
plication to  statuary,  ivory  was  generally  combined 
with  gold,  and  was  used  for  the  parts  representing 
the  flesh.  Winckelmann  has  calculated  that  about 
one  hundred  statues  of  this  kind  are  mentioned  by 
the  ancients. 

I.  (Henod.,  Theosr.,  571,  Ac— Slob.,  Serm.,  1.)  — 2.  (H.  N.. 
xxrr..  43.)-3.  (Paua.,  x..  38,  t>  3.) 
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The  history  of  ancient  art,  and  of  statuary  in  ]Ai 
tbular,  may  be  divided  into  five  periods. 

1.  First  Period,  from  the  earliest  times  till  about  01  fltX 
or  580  B.C. 

The  real  history  of  the  arts  is  preceded  by  a  pe 
riod  of  a  purely  mythical  character,  which  tradition 
has  peopled  with  divine  artists  and  most  extraordi 
nary  productions.  Three  kinds  of  artists,  however, 
may  be  distinguished  in  this  mythical  period  :  the 
first  consists  of  gods  and  daemons,  such  as  Athena, 
Hephaestus,  the  Phrygian  or  Dardanian  Dactyli,  and 
the  Cabiri.  The  second  contains  whole  tribe-?  of 
men,  distinguished  from  others  by  the  mysterious 
possession  of  superior  skill  in  the  practice  of  the 
arts,  such  as  the  Telehines  and  the  Lycian  Cyclopes 
The  third  consists  of  individuals  who  are,  indeed 
described  as  human  beings,  but  yet  are  nothing 
more  than  personifications  of  particular  branches 
of  art,  or  the  representatives  of  families  of  artists 
Of  the  latter  the  most  celebrated  is  Dadalus,  whost 
name  indicates  nothing  but  a  smith  or  an  artist  iu 
general,  and  who  is  himself  the  mythical  ancesto. 
of  a  numerous  family  of  artists  (Dadalids),  which 
can  be  traced  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  that  of 
Plato,  for  even  Socrates  is  said  to  have  been  a  de- 
scendant of  this  family.  He  was  believed  to  be  an 
Athenian,  but  Crete  also  claimed  the  honour  of  be- 
ing his  native  country.  The  stories  respecting  hin. 
are  sometimes  more  like  allegorical  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  arts  than  anything  else.  He  was 
principally  renowned  in  antiquity  for  his  £6ava,  and 
several  parts  of  Greece,  as  Boeotia,  Attica,  Crete, 
and  even  Libya  in  later  times,  were  believed  to  pos- 
sess specimens  of  his  workmanship.1  Numerous 
inventions,  also,  especially  of  ins'ruments  used  in 
carving  wood,  are  ascribed  to  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  made  his  statues  walking,  which  appears  to 
mean  that  before  his  time  human  figures  were  rep- 
resented with  their  legs  close  together,  and  that  in 
his  statues  the  legs  were  separated,  which  was  at 
once  a  great  step  forward,  as  it  imparted  greater  life 
and  activity  to  a  figure.  Smilis  (from  ofii\n,  a  carv- 
ing-knife) exercised  his  art  in  Samos.  JEgina,  an 
other  places,  and  some  remarkable  works  were  at 
tributed  to  him.*  Endozus  of  Athens  is  called  a  dis 
ciple  of  Daedalus.  Various  works  were  attributes 
to  him  by  the  ancients.  One  among  them  was  a 
colossal  foavov  of  Athena  Polias  in  a  temple  at 
Erythrae  in  Ionia  She  was  represented  silting 
upon  a  iSpovoc,  holding  a  spindle  in  her  hand,  and 
with  a  rrdAof  on  her  head.  Pausanias1  saw  this  foa- 
vov  himself. 

According  to  the  popular  traditions  of  Greece, 
there  was  no  period  in  which  the  gods  were  not 
represented  in  some  form  or  other,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  for  a  long  time  there  existed  no  other 
statues  in  Greece  than  those  of  the  gods  ;  a  roun' 
statue  of  a  man  appears  for  a  long  time  to  have 
been  a  thing  unheard  of  in  Greece.  The  earliest 
representations  of  the  gods,  however,  were  by  no 
means  regarded  as  the  gods  themselves,  or  even  as 
images  of  them,  but  only  as  symbols  of  their  pres 
ence  ;  and  as  the  imagination  of  a  pious  primitive 
age  does  not  require  much  to  be  reminded  of  the 
presence  of  the  Deity,  the  simplest  symbols  were 
sometimes  sufficient  to  produce  this  effect.  Hence 
we  find  that  in  many  places  the  presence  of  a  god 
was  indicated  by  the  simplest  and  most  shapeless 
symbols,  such  as  unhewn  blocks  of  stone  (Uffoi  ap- 
yoi'4),  and  by  simple  pillars  or  pieces  of  wood.*  ( V\d 
Docana  and  D.sdai.a  )    Many  such  symbolic  rep- 


1.  I  Paul.,  til,  S;  iz.,  40  •,  2    L,  18.  4  5.  —  Serial,  p.  S3,  od 
I  Hud«  )— 2.  (MOller,  Xfinet.,  p.  <I7.)  —  3.  (til,  5,  4  4.)— 4  (Paul, 
1  ix .,  27,  4  1  ;  35,  ♦  1  ;  rii.,  22.  4  3.1—5.  (Pain.,  rii.,  22,  4  3 
Clem.  A  >x  .  Strom..  i„  p.  418,  and  p.  348,  ed.  Syllniru.) 
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issentations  of  gods  were  held  in  the  greatest  es- 
teem, even  in  the  historical  ages,  as  sacred  inher- 
itances of  former  times,  and  remained  the  conven- 
tional representations  of  the  gods,  notwithstanding 
the  progress  which  the  arts  had  made.  The  gen- 
eral name  for  a  representation  of  a  god  not  consist- 
ing of  such  a  rude  symbol  was  ayahpa.1 

In  the  Homeric  poems,  although  the  shield  of 
\chilles,  the  gold  and  silver  dogs  which  kept  watch 
at  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  and  other  similar  things, 
may  be  pure  fictions,  there  are  sufficient  traces  of 
the  existence  of  statues  of  the  gods ;  but  it  would 
seem  that,  as  the  ideas  of  the  gods  were  yet  gigan- 
tic and  undefined,  the  representations  of  several  su- 
perhuman beings  were  more  calculated  to  inspire 
awe  than  to  display  any  artistic  beauty.1  This 
was,  however,  not  always  the  case.  Temples  are 
mentioned  in  several  places,'  ana  temples  presup- 
pose the  existence  of  representations  of  the  gods. 
A  statue  of  Athena  is  mentioned  at  Ilion,  upon 
whose  knees  the  queen  places  a  magnificent  pe- 
plus.*  The  statue  thus  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
sitting  position,  like  the  statues  of  Athena  among 
the  Ionians  in  general.*  The  existence  of  a  statue 
of  Apollo  must  be  inferred  from  Iliad,  i.,  28,  for  the 
oTififia.  -deoio  can  only  mean  the  wreath  or  diadem 
with  which  his  statue  itself  used  to  be  adorned. 
This  statue  must,  moreover,  have  been  represented 
carrying  a  bow,  for  attributes  like  apyvpoTogoc  could 
have  no  meaning  unless  they  referred  to  something 
existing  and  well-known.  Other  proofs  of  repre- 
sentations of  the  gods  in  human  form  may  be  found 
n  Iliad,  ii.,  478,  &c. ;  hi.,  396,  &c.  These  statues 
were  undoubtedly  all  fdavo,  and,  as  we  must  infer 
from  the  expressions  of  Homer,  were  far  more  per- 
fect than  they  are  said  to  have  been  previously  to 
the  time  of  Daedalus.  A  work  still  extant,  which 
8  certainly  as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer,  if  not 
much  older,  is  the  relief  above  the  ancient  gate  of 
Mycenae,  representing  two  lions  standing  on  their 
hind  legs,  with  a  sort  of  pillar  between  them.4 
These  facts  justify  us  in  supposing  that,  at  the  time 
of  Homer,  the  Greeks,  but  more  especially  the  Io- 
nians of  Asia  Minor,  had  made  great  progress  in 
sculpture.  The  Ionians  appear  to  have  been  far  in 
idvance  of  the  Greeks  of  the  mother-country.  The 
;ause  of  this  must  probably  be  sought  in  the  influence 
which  some  of  the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  such 
as  the  Lydians,  Lycians,  and  Phoenicians,  had  upon 
the  Ionian  colonists,  for  that  these  nations  excelled 
the  Greeks  in  various  branches  of  the  arts  is  abun- 
dantly attested  by  numerous  passages  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems.  We  must  not,  however,  attribute 
too  much  to  this  foreign  influence,  for  there  were 
many  other  causes  at  work  besides,  by  which  the 
Greek  colonies,  not  only  of  Asia,  but  of  Sicily  and 
Italy  also,  were  enabled  to  be  in  advance  of  the 
mother-country.  The  ancient  coins  of  the  Italian 
Greeks,  too,  are  much  more  beautiful,  and  show 
more  individuality  than  those  of  Greece  proper  we 
also  find  that  Learchus  of  Rhegium,  about  730  B  C. 
came  to  Sparta,  and  formed  tnere  the  earliest  bronze 
statue  of  Zeus,  which  consisted  of  several  pieces 
nailed  together.7  It  appears  to  have  been  shortly 
after  this  time  thai  Gitiades  of  Sparta  made  a 
bronze  statue  of  Athena.8  Another  great  work  in 
bronze  belonging  to  this  period  is  the  colossal  statue 
of  Zeus,  which  was  dedicated  at  Otympia  by  Cyp- 
•elus  or  Periander  of  Corinth,  and  for  which  the 
wealthy  Corinthians  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  a 


1.  (Rohnken  ad  Tim.,  p.  ».)--»  (IL,  c,  86,  Ac.— Heaiud, 
Seat.  Here ,  144,  196,  848,  Ac.)— 8  (II.,  i.,  89 ,  yu  ,  83,  Ac.  i-  - 
4.  (&,  Ti.,  OS. — Compare  ib.,  *7I.)— I.  (Strab.,  xtii..  p.  001.)-  *i 
(Pan*.,  ii.,  16, 1)  4— Sir  W.  GeU,  Argot.,  pi  8-10  -4Mttling  m 
the  Rb*inisch.  Mus.,  1841,  p*  %.) — T  (Pans.,  iii..  17,  6  fi  1—8. 
-i  ,  17,  «  13.) 
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considerable  part  of  their  property.1  About  668 
B.C.,  Myron  of  Sicyon  dedicated  two  ddto/noc  of 
bronze  at  Olympia,  which  were  still  there  in  th» 
days  01  Pausanias.* 

The  time  which  elapsed  between  the  composil  ion 
of  the  Homeric  poems  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  before  our  era,  may  be  termed  the  age  of 
discovery ;  for  nearly  all  the  inventions  upon  the 
application  of  which  the  development  of  the  arts  is 
dependant  are  assigned  to  this  period,  which  may, 
at  the  same  time,  be  regarded  as  the  first  historical 
period  in  the  history  of  art.  Glaucus  of  Chios  03 
Samos  is  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of  solder 
ing  metal  (oidripov  KdXli/oif3).  The  two  artists 
most  celebrated  for  their  discoveries  were  the  two 
brothers  Telecles  and  Theodoras  of  Samos,  about 
the  time  of  Polycrates.  The  most  important  of 
them  was  the  art  of  casting  figures  of  metal.  This 
art  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Greeks ; 
at  least  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  ever  made  use 
of  by  any  other  ancient  nation.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  the  very  two  ar.:3ts  to  whom 
this  invention  is  ascribed  are  said  to  have  made 
their  studies  in  Egypt ;  and  the  curious  story  of 
the  two  brothers  executing  a  ijoavov  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  Telecles  made 
the  one  half  of  the  statue  at  Delos,  the  other  half 
was  made  by  Theodorus  at  Ephesus,  and  that,  when 
the  two  halves  were  put  together,  they  tallied  as 
accurately  as  if  the  whole  had  been  the  work  ol 
one  artist,*  has  been  thought  to  support  the  Egyp- 
tian tradition  that  these  artists  were  greatly  assisted 
in  the  exercise  of  their  art  by  what  they  had  learned 
in  Egypt.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  whole  story 
has  a  very  fabulous  appearance;  and  even  admit- 
ting that  the  artists,  as  the  Egyptians  asserted,  had 
actually  been  in  their  country,  nobody  will  on  this 
ground  maintain  that  they  learned  their  art  there : 
the  utmost  they  could  have  learned  might  have 
been  some  mechanical  processes ;  the  art  itself 
must  be  vindicated  for  the  Greeks.  In  the  second 
place,  Telecles  and  Theodorus  are  called  by  Diodo 
rus  sons  of  Rhcecus ,  and  Pausanias  himself,  wnc 
was  unable  to  discover  a  bronze  work  of  Theodo- 
rus, saw  at  Ephesus  a  bronze  statue  which  was  the 
work  of  Rhcecus.*  Hence  we  have  reason  to  sup 
pose  that  Telecles  and  Theodorus  learned,  at  any 
rate,  the  art  of  casting  metal  from  their  father,  and 
not  in  a  foreign  country.  Respecting  the  various 
accounts  of  these  two  artists,  and  the  time  at  which 
they  lived,  see  Pliny,'  Herodotus,  and  Pausanias. 
Pliny7  says  that  Pasiteles  called  the  art  of  model- 
ling clay  the  mother  of  the  art  of  casting  figures  in 
metal  (statuaria),  and  this  passage  has  been  ex- 
plained as  if  Pasiteles  meant  to  say  that  in  Samoa 
the  former  of  these  arts  had  given  rise  to  the  latter. 
But  this  is  manifestly  wrong ,  for,  from  the  words 
which  follow  in  the  text  of  Pliny,  it  is  clear  that  the 
meaning  is,  that  he  never  executed  any  work  is 
metal,  marble  &c.,  without  urwviously  matting  a 
mode!  in  clay 

Statues  of  gods  in  baked  clay,  ihouga  va  general 
more  used  for  domestic  and  private  than  'or  public 
worship,  continued  to  be  made  as  before  Many 
specimens  of  small  dimensions  and  of  very  rode 
workmanship  have  been  discovered  in  Attic  graves.* 
Ornaments  and  reliefs  on  houses,  porticoes,  and 
temples,  were  likewise  very  commonly  made  of 
clay,  especially  at  Corinth  and  in  the  Ceramicus  .* 

Representations  of  the  gods  in  marble  are  not 
mentioned  in  Homer,  although  they  may  have  exist- 
ed in  his  time  as  well  as  statues  of  wood,  which  are 

I  (Strab..  Tiii.,  p.  SSI,  178— Phot  and  8uid.,s  w.  Koi^tAc- 
iw-t— ».  19,  t>  2.)— S.  (Herod.,  i.,  ».)— 4.  (Diodor.,  98.) 
-5  (1..  38,  0  3.)  -6.  (H.  nrv.,  88.)  -  7.  (Plimv,  H.  N., 
XXXV.,  58.1—8  (Vt4.  8choi  ad  Ariatopb,.  A»  .  480  )— «  (Paw 
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?ltevrise  not  expressly  mentioned.  Marble  is  found 
j)  the  ancient  Thesaurus  of  Orchomenos.  Pliny1 
calculates  that  works  i*  marble  were  executed  by 
Malas  in  Chios  at  the  beginning  of  the  olympiads  ; 
and  about  01.  60  (580  B.C.)  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis 
were  renowned  for  their  works  in  marble.  The 
most  ancient  specimen  of  a  marble  statue  was  seen 
by  Pausanias'  in  the  market-place  of  Megara.  The 
work  consisted  of  two  figures,  Corcebus  killing 
?aae.  There  are  still  extant  some  works  in  mar- 
ie which  may  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the  pe- 
»>1  previous  to  01.  50. 

Before  we  conclude  our  account  of  the  works 
produced  during  this  period,  we  have  to  mention 
the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus  at  Olympia,  which 
Pausanias  saw  and  described.*  It  belonged,  per- 
haps, to  the  year  733  B.C.  The  chest  was  made 
of  cedar- wood,  which  was  thought  most  durable. 
It  was  adorned  on  its  four  sides  and  on  the  cover 
with  figures,  partly  in  ivory,  partly  in  gold,  and 
partly  in  the  cedar- wood  itself,  which  represented 
various  scenes  taken  from  the  stories  of  the  heroic 
ages.  Pausanias  does  not  express  his  opinion  as 
to  their  artistic  merits,  but  the  minuteness  with 
which  he  describes  them  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
he  did  not  consider  them  as  bad  either  in  design  or 
execution.  Quatremere  de  Quincy  has  attempted 
vin  his  Jupiter  Olympien)  to  restore  this  chest  and 
its  ornaments  from  the  description  of  Pausanias ; 
but  the  restoration  is  so  egregiously  bad,  that  an 
aye  accustomed  to  the  contemplation  of  genuine 
works  of  art  shrinks  from  it  in  disgust. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  we  scarcely  hear 
of  any  statues  except  those  of  the  gods ;  and  al- 
though marble  and  bronze  began  to  be  extensively 
applied,  yet  wood  was  much  more  generally  used 
foi  representations  of  the  gods.  These  statuts  were 
painted  (vid.  Painting,  p.  700),  and  in  most  cases 
dressed  in  the  most  gorgeous  attire.  The  general 
character  of  the  statues  produced  in  the  earlier 
times  of  this  period  is,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as 
among  other  nations  at  such  an  early  period.  The 
style  in  which  they  are  executed  is  called  the  ar- 
chaic or  the  hieratic  style.  The  figures  are  stiff 
and  clumsy,  the  countenances  have  little  or  no  indi- 
•  iduality,  the  eyes  long  and  small,  and  the  outer 
angles  turned  a  little  upward  ;  the  mouth,  which  is 
likewise  drawn  upward  at  the  two  corners,  has  a 
smiling  appearance.  The  hair  is  carefully  worked, 
but  has  a  stiff,  wiry  appearance,  and  hangs  gener- 
ally down  in  straight  lines,  which  are  curled  at  the 
ends.  The  arms  hang  down  the  sides  of  the  body, 
nnless  the  figure  carries  something  in  its  hands. 
The  drapery  is  likewise  stiff,  and  the  folds  are  very 
symmetrical,  and  worked  with  little  regard  to  na- 
ture. As  the  arts,  during  this  period,  were  chiefly 
employed  in  the  service  of  religion,  they  could,  not- 
withstanding the  rnanv  mechanical  iisenveries  of 
the  time,  make  hw  alo  \  progress  towa  i.  the  pro- 
duction of  works  oi  suoumity  or  beauty  (or  m  the 
representations  oi  the  gods  tor  public  worship,  an- 
cient forms,  n  alio  wed  by  time  and  custom,  were  ,e- 
tained,  and  lepeated  without  the  artisi  being  allow- 
ed, even  if  he  was  able  in  do  it.  to  depart  from  these 
Sorms,  or  to  introduce  any  material  change  Art, 
therefore,  could  not.  make  any  gTeat  progress  until 
it  Jvas  applied  to  purposes  in  whirl  the  artist's 
genius  was  not  restrained  by  religious  custom,  and 
Dot  iKHiud  ui  conventional  forms  Religion,  al- 
though the  fostering  mother  of  the  arts  in  theii  in- 
fancy, became  a  tedious,  restraint  when  they  grew 
up  to  manhood  But,  as  soon  as  other  spheres  of 
•Xtion  were  opened,  religion,  in  her  turn,  could  not 
-*cape  from  the  influence  of  the  advancement  of 
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the  arts,  and  the  old  conventional  forms  in  100115 
places  gave  way  to  works  of  real  merit  and  genius 
This  great  and  important  change  took  place  abot 
and  after  01.  60. 

EL  Second  Period,  from  01.  50  to  01.  76. 
(680-480  B.C.; 

This  period,  although  comprising  no  more  thas 
one  century,  developed  all  the  elements  which  com- 
bined to  make  Grecian  art  what  it  became  during 
the  third  and  most  flourishing  period  of  its  history. 
Greece  now  came  into  close  contact  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  East  and  with  Egypt ;  commerce  flour- 
ished at  Corinth,  /Egina,  Samos,  Miletus,  Phocaea, 
and  other  places;  gold  became  more  abundant  in 
Greece  than  it  had  been  before,  and  the  tyrants 
who  sprang  up  in  several  parts  of  Greece  surround- 
ed themselves  with  splendour  and  magnificence, 
and  acted  as  the  patrons  of  art  to  palliate  their  owi 
usurpation.  But  all  these  were  only  external  in 
fluences,  and  could  not  have  produced  a  nation  of 
artists  like  the  Greeks.  Epic  poetry  had  gradually 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  more  defined 
ideas  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  while  philosophy 
began  to  make  men  look  beyond  what  was  conven- 
tional and  traditionary.  The  athletic  and  orchestic 
arts  attained  about  01.  50  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  the  circumstance  that  about  the  same 
time  the  gymnastic  and  athletic  contests  at  the  great 
public  festivals  began  to  be  performed  naked,  di 
rected  the  attention  of  the  artists,  as  well  as  of  the 
public,  to  nature,  and  rendered  them  familiar  with 
the  beautiful  forms  of  the  human  body.  But  the 
imitation  of  nature  was  at  first  of  a  very  hard  and 
severe  character,  and  the  influence  of  conventiona. 
forms  still  acted  in  many  cases  as  an  obstacle. 

The  number  of  artists  who  flourished  during  thi 
period  is  truly  astonishing.  It  has  been  said  tha 
the  close  connexion  of  father  and  son  among  the  ar 
tists  ceased  at  this  time,  and  that  individual  artists 
worked  free,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  genius.  But  this  is  going  too  far,  ffci  it.  still 
continued  to  be  the  common  practice  for  a  son  to  be 
instructed  by  his  father ;  and  although  this  relation 
is  usually  expressed  by  the  term  fiaOTirr/c,  yet  01 
statues  we  only  meet  with  the  term  vloc.  But, 
along  with  these  families  of  artists,  schools  now  be- 
came more  general,  in  which  the  arts  were  taught 
and  cultivated  according  to  certain  principles  which 
were  or  became  traditionary  in  each  school ;  the 
schools  thus  acquired  something  of  the  spirit  of 
castes  or  corporations 

The  Ionians  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islanders  ot 
the  ^Egean,  who  had  previously  been  in  advance  of 
the  other  Greeks  in  the  exercise  of  the  fine  arts, 
had  their  last  flourishing  period  from  OL  65  to  OL 
63  (560-6*8  B.C.)  But  this  short  period  most 
have  been  roe  of  th  -  greatest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
nnwt  active  and  productive  of  numerous  costly 
w<  irks  of  an.  The  presents  which  Croesus  sent  tc 
Delphi,  and  some  of  which  were  said  to  have  been 
ma<l<'  by  the  8amian  Theodorus,  must  have  beer 
executed  at  the  beginning  of  these  forty  years 
Oar  vant  of  information  respecting  the  Ionian* 
most  hf  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  we  have 
no  Pausanias  to  take  us  through  their  cities,  and  t< 
describe  and  explain  the  works  of  art  with  which 
they  were  adomed  It  is  owing  to  the  same  cir 
cumstance  that  we  know  so  little  of  Rhodes,  Lem 
nos,  Naxos,  and  Cyprus,  although  we  may  take  foi 
granted  that  these  flourishing  islands  did  not  by  an) 
means  neglect  the  arts  Respecting  Chios  am)  Sa- 
mos we  possess  more  information  Works  in  met 
al  were  produced  in  high  perfection  in  the  lattei 
island,  in  i£gina,  and  Argos,  while  Chios  gaiue'  the 
r/reatest  reputation  from  its  possessing  the  earliest 
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gieat  icboo  of  sculptors  in  marble,  in  which  Bupa- 
lus  and  Anthermus  were  the  most  distinguished, 
about  Olympiad  60.  Their  works  were  scattered 
over  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  their  value  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Augustus  adorned 
with  them  the  pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  cn 
tbe  Palatine.1  These  works  must  be  supposed  ori- 
ginally to  have  belonged  to  a  Greek  temple  of  the 
same  god,  and  must  certainly  have  been  of  superior 
beauty  to  the  works  discovered  in  the  island  of 
^Egina,  otherwise  Augustus  would  not  have  chosen 
them  as  ornaments  for  the  Palatine  temple.  Sicy- 
on also  possessed  a  celebrated  school  of  sculptors 
in  marble,  and  about  01.  50  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis, 
who  had  come  from  Crete,  were  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  executed  several  marble  statues  of  gods.a  In 
JEtolia,  whither  they  withdrew  for  a  time,  and  at 
Argos.  there  likewise  existed  works  in  marble  by 
ihese  artists.  Disciples  of  them,  such  as  Doryclei- 
das,  Medon,  and  Theocles,  were  engaged  at  Sparta 
and  in  other  places.3  Respecting  Magna  Graecia 
and  Sicily  we  know  few  particulars,  though  it  ap- 
pears that  the  arts  here  went  on  improving,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  in  advance  of  the  mother-country. 
The  most  celebrated  artists  in  southern  Italy  were 
Dameas  of  Croton  and  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium. 

In  Greece  itself.  Sicyon  continued,  from  early 
times,  to  be  the  seat  of  a  distinguished  school  of 
artists.  Here  Canachus  and  Aristocles  flourished 
about  01.  70  as  sculptors  in  metal,  though  the  for- 
mer was  also  celebrated  in  the  art  of  carving  in 
wood  and  in  toreutic.  Pliny*  calls  Sicyon  diu  of- 
ficinarum  omnium  metallorum  patria.  Canachus, 
whose  works  Cicero5  calls  more  rigid  and  hard  than 
was  consistent  with  the  truth  of  nature,  was  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  Sicyonian  artists,  and 
his  skill  found  employment  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
also.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  a  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Apollo  Philesius  in  the  Didymaeon, 
the  description  of  which  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  temple-statues  at  this  period.  The 
whole  figure  was  stiff,  very  muscular,  and  without 
any  elegance.  In  his  right  hand,  which  was  stretch- 
ed out,  the  god  held  a  fawn,  and  in  the  left,  which 
was  somewhat  lower,  a  bow.  The  features  of  the 
countenance  were  hard,  and  worked  in  the  old  hi- 
eratic style  :  the  hair  was  divided,  and  hung  down 
like  wire,  with  little  curls  at  the  end.8 

In  .JSgina  the  arts  appear  likewise  to  have  con- 
tinued to  flourish  as  before,  and  the  most  celebrated 
among  its  artists  was  Callon,  about  01.  66.7  Ath- 
ens, which  at  this  time  rivalled  ^Egina  in  the  fine 
arts,  appears  in  a  short  space  to  have  made  great 
progress,  for  great  artists,  as  well  as  great  works, 
begin  now  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  Athenian  his- 
tory. This  was  in  part  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  Pisistratids.  After  the  death  of  Pisistratus 
himself,  the  first  quadriga  of  bronze  was  erected  in 
front  of  the  Temple  of  Pallas.  The  most  celebra- 
ted among  the  Athenian  sculptors  were  Critias  and 
Hegias  or  Hegesias,  both  distinguished  for  their 
works  in  bronze.  The  former  of  them  made  in  01. 
75  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 

Argos  also  distinguished  itself,  and  it  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  that  the  greatest  Attic  artists  with 
whom  the  third  period  opens,  and  who  brought  the 
Attic  art  to  its  culminating  point,  are  not  disciples 
of  Critias  or  Hegias,  but  of  the  Argive  Ageladas 
(about  01.  66),  which  at  once  raises  this  city  and 
her  other  artists,  such  as  Aristomedon,  Glaucus, 
Dionysius,  and  others,  to  a  greater  importance  than 
we  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  them 

Among  the  numerous  works  produced  during  this 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixxvi.,  4.)— 2.  (Plin.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (Paus.,  v., 
17,  Hi  vi.,  19.)— 4.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  4.)— 5.  (Brut.,  18.)  —  6. 
fMmier,  Archaol.,  p  04.)— 7  (Paus..  iii.,  18,  $  5  ;  iv.,  14,  $  2.) 
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pt.iod  we  shall  first  mention  tht  1 /"presentations  ot 
the  gods  (aydlfiara).  In  all  the  statues  which  weu 
made  for  temples  as  objects  of  worship,  the  hierat- 
ic style  was  more  or  less  conscientiously  j  etained, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  in  these  statues  that  we  have 
to  seek  for  proofs  of  the  progress  of  art.  They 
were,  for  the  most  part,  as  of  old,  made  of  wood  • 
and  when  an  old  statue  was  to  be  replaced  by  a 
new  one,  the  latter  was  generally  a  faithful  copy  of 
the  former.  Thus  the  wooden  statue  of  T)emeter 
at  Phigalia,  with  a  horse's  head,  from  which  drag- 
ons and  other  mo.is.ers  sprang  forth,  and  which 
bore  a  dolphin  and  a  tiwe  in  its  hands,  was  imita- 
ted by  Onatas  in  broi'ie  k.fter  the  wooden  figure  had 
been  burned.1  The  iito  adherence  to  ancient 
forms  of  the  gods  was  ,  Lo  visible  in  other  cases , 
for  when  colonies  were  vn;  out,  the  images  of  the 
gods  of  the  mother-city  w°.re,  for  th«  most  part, 
faithfully  copied  for  the  colony,  and  such  copies 
were  called  dtpcSpv^ara  3  The  instances  of  the 
Apollo  Philesius  and  of  the  Demeter  of  Onatas 
show  that,  even  in  temple-statues,  wood  began  tc 
give  way  to  other  and  better  materials.  Besides 
bronze,  marble  also,  ivory,  and  gold  were  now  ap- 
plied to  statues  of  the  gods,  and  it  was  not  very 
uncommon  to  form  the  body  of  a  statue  of  wood, 
and  to  make  its  head,  arms,  and  feet  of  stone  (d/cpo- 
lidot),  or  to  cover  the  whole  of  such  a  wooden  fig- 
ure with  ivory  and  gold.3  The  latter  method,  which 
about  this  time  became  a  distinct  and  much  ad- 
mired branch  of  statuary,  was  practised  by  Dory- 
cleidas,  Theocles,  Medon,  Canachus,  Menaschmus, 
and  others,  and  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Dipoenus  and  Scyllis.  Quatremere  de  Quincy  con- 
sidered this  kind  of  sculpture,  which  the  moderns 
call  chryselephantine  sculpture,  as  a  part  of  the 
art  which  the  ancients  called  toreutic  {tc^evtocv). 
There  are  few  errors  more  surprising  than  this,  and 
yet  the  opinion  of  ihe  French  critic  has  been  re- 
peated as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  But, 
although  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  the  toreutic 
art  is  not  what  he  thought,  yet  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  what  it  was.    (Vid.  Bronze,  p.  177.) 

From  the  statues  of  the  gods  erected  for  wor- 
ship, we  must  distinguish  those  statues  which  were 
dedicated  in  temples  as  avad^/iara,  and  which  now 
became  customary  instead  of  craters,  tripods,  &c. 
But  here,  too,  the  change  was  not  sudden,  for  the 
statues  at  first  were  frequently  connected  with  tri- 
pods and  similar  ornaments.  •  At  Amyclae  there 
were  tripods  made  by  Callon  and  Gitiadas,  with 
small  statues  of  goddesses  under  them  *  In  the 
execution  of  statues  to  be  dedicated  as  avadr/fiara, 
even  though  they  were  representations  of  gods,  the 
artists  were  not  only  not  bound  to  any  traditional  or 
conventional  forms,  but  were  also,  like  the  poets, 
allowed  to  make  free  use  of  mythological  subjects, 
to  add,  and  to  omit,  or  to  modify  the  stories,  so  as 
to  render  them  more  adapted  for  their  artistic  pur- 
poses. 

A  third  class  of  statues,  which  were  erected  du- 
ring this  period  in  great  numbers,  were  those  of  the 
victors  in  the  great  national  games,  and  of  other 
distinguished  persons  (avdpidvTec).  The  custom  of 
erecting  statues  of  the  victors  in  public  appea  s  to 
have  commenced  about  01.  58  ;5  but  these  statue* 
soon  became  extremely  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  were  executed  by  the  first  artists  of  the  time. 
In  some  the  influence  of  the  hieratic  style  was  vis- 
ible, or  were  even  made  in  that  style,  as  the  statue 
of  Mylon  by  Dameas  *  Athough  these  statues  were 
generally  not  portraits,  for  Pliny7  states  that  only 

1.  (Paus.,  viii.,  42.)  — 2.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  ii.,  22;  viii  ,  58.— 
Strab.,  iv.,  p.  179.)— 3.  (Paus.,  ii.,  4,  )>  1  ;  vi.,  25,  $  4,  <fec. ;  ii 
22,  «  6.— Eunp.,  Troad.,  1081.)— 4.  (Paus.,  iii.,  18.)— 5.  (Paul 
vi.,  18,  I)  5.)  — 6.  (Philostr.,  Armll.  Tyan.,  iv.,  28.  —  CVmpur 
Paus.,  iv  ,  28;  vi.,  14.  «  2.)-  "  (H.  N.,  urn  ,  9.) 
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mose  who  had  gained  the  victory  thrice  were  al- 
lowed to  have  iconic  sufies  erecteJ,  yet  they  were 
destined  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  particular 
physical  powers  and  the  bodily  development  of  the 
athletes,  or  even  to  show  the  peculiar  skill  or  the 
peculiar  stratagems  by  which  an  athlete  had  excelled 
and  overcome  his  adversary,  and  thus  afforded  to 
♦he  artists  numerous  opportunities  of  representing 
figures  in  a  variety  of  attitudes  and  actions.1  Stat- 
ues erected  in  public,  or  dedicated  in  temples  in 
honour  of  other  distinguished  persons,  are  men- 
tioned very  rarely  during  this  period,  but  they  ap- 
pear generally  to  have  been  portraits  (eUbveg,  statue 
iconicce).  The  earliest  statues  of  this  kind  we  know 
of  are  those  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  of  Argos,  which 
were  dedicated  in  the  Temple  of  Delphi  about  01. 50  * 
The  first  iconic  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogi- 
ton  were  made  by  Antenor  in  509  B.C  ,  and  in  477 
B.C.  new  statues  of  the  same  persons  were  made  by 
Critias.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  nothing 
contributed  more  to  the  advancement  of  statuary 
than  the  contests  at  the  public  games,  as  they  not 
only  rendered  the  artists  familiar  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  attitudes,  and  with  the  most  beautifully 
developed  forms  of  the  bodies  of  the  athletes,  but 
also  afforded  to  them  numerous  opportunities  to 
represent  in  their  works  those  same  persons  and  at- 
tituues  which  they  had  seen  and  admired.  The  wi- 
dest field  for  study  and  exercise  was  thus  opened  to 
the  artists. 

We  have  seen  that,  at  a  very  early  period  of  Gre- 
cian art,  attempts  were  made  to  adorn  the  outside 
of  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  period  we  are  now  describing  that  it  be- 
came customary  to  adorn  the  pediments,  friezes, 
&.c,  of  temples  with  reliefs  or  groups  of  statues  of 
maibVe.  We  still  possess  two  great  works  of  this 
kind,  which  are  sufficient  to  show  their  general 
character  during  this  period,  i.  The  Sehnuntine 
Marbles,  or  the  metopes  of  two  temples  on  the 
a:ropolis  of  Selinus  in  Sicily,  which  were  discover- 
ed in  1823  by  W.  Harris  and  Sam.  Angell.  and  are 
at  present  in  the  Museum  of  Palermo.  Those  be- 
longing to  the  western  temple  appear  to  have  been 
made  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  as  they  show 
a  very  great  resemblance  to  the  works  in  the  hie- 
ratic style.  The  figures  of  the  other  or  middle  tem- 
ple show  indeed  a  considerable  advancement  of  the 
art,  but  the  execution  is  still  hard  and  stiff;  they 
may  have  possibly  been  executed  a  short  time  be- 
fore 01.  75.'  2.  The  Mginetan  Marbles  were  dis- 
covered in  1812,  in  the  island  of  ^Egina,  and  are 
now  at  Munich  in  the  collection  of  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia. They  consisted  of  eleven  statues,  which 
adorned  two  pediments  of  a  temple  of  Athena,  and 
represent  the  goddess  leading  the  /Eacids  against 
Troy,  and  contain  manifest  allusions  to  the  war  of 
the  Greeks  with  the  Persians  Many  small  holes 
in  the  marble  render  it  probable  that  originally  sev- 
eral parts  of  these  statues,  perhaps  the  armour, 
were  or  bronze,  and  fixed  to  them  with  nails.  The 
general  character  of  these  --Eginetan  statues  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  archaic  style  and  an  anxious  imitation 
o*  nature.  The  hair  is  wiry,  and  traces  of  paint 
ate  visible  on  all  parts  of  the  statues  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  representing  the  flesh  * 

Besides  these,  a  great  number  of  works  in  bronze 
and  marble  of  this  period  are  still  extant ;  they  are 
partly  roun  l  figures  or  statues,  and  partly  reliefs  ' 
Some  of  the  best  specimens  in  marble  relief,  w  hich 
■eem  to  form  the  transition  from  this  to  the  third 

1.  (Pan*.,  vi.,  10,  y  I ;  vin., 40.— SeboL  ad  Pmd.,  OL, Tit., mil 
— Xen..  Mem.,  in.,  10,  t,  6.)— 2.  (Herod.,  I.,  31.)— 3   iVid  S 

Angell  and  Th.  Evans,  Sculptured  Mrtope*  discovered  .hi  u 
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period,  are  preserved  in  the  British  Mi  seum  1  I 
is  not  always  easy  to  say  whether  a  work  made  it 
the  archaic  style  is  really  as  old  as  the  style  indi 
cates,  as  this  style  was  never  entirely  abandoned, 
and  was  retained  in  temple-statues  even  under  the 
Roman  emperors. 

III.  Third  Period,  from  01.  75  to  01.  111. 
(480-336  B.C.) 
During  this  period  Athens  was  the  centre  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Greece.  The  Persian  wars  awakened 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  feeling  and  the  con- 
viction of  their  own  power,  and  the  Greeks,  who 
had  at  first  only  warded  off  the  attacks  of  the  bar- 
barians, now  felt  strong  enough  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive. The  fall  of  the  Spartan  Pausanias  raised 
Athens  in  472  B.C  to  the  supremacy  in  the  wars 
against  Persia.  Athens  had  now  acquired  a  pow- 
erful navy,  and  the  tributes  of  the  allies,  which 
amounted  at  different  times  from  460  to  1200  tal 
ents,  and  which,  from  462  B.C.,  were  deposited  iD 
the  treasury  at  Athens,  raised  the  city  to  a  height 
of  power  such  as  few  cities  have  ever  possessed. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  these  treasures  were  spent 
upon  war  ;  the  rest  was  applied  at  first  to  the  forti- 
fication of  the  city,  and  afterward  to  the  building  ol 
temples,  porticoes,  theatres,  gymnasia,  &c.  Among 
them  we  need  only  mention  the  Theseum,  the  Par- 
thenon, the  Propylaea,  the  stone  theatre,  the  Poecile, 
and  the  Odeum.  After  the  wars  with  Persia, 
Athens  appears  by  no  means  exhausted  or  broken 
down,  but  refreshed  and  strengthened,  like  nature 
after  a  heavy  storm. 

Statuary  during  this  period  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  other  arts  and  with  literature :  it  became 
emancipated  from  its  ancient  fetters,  from  the  stiff- 
ness and  conventional  forms  of  former  times.  The 
free  and  noble  spirit  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
showed  its  influence  in  all  departments  of  literature 
and  art,  and  among  the  latter  statuary  reached  iU 
culminating  point  in  the  sublime  and  mighty  worki 
of  Phidias.  The  democratical  spirit  did  not,  how- 
ever, lead  to  any  kind  of  extravagance  in  the  arts  : 
no  vehement  passions  or  actions  were  represented  ; 
and  although  the  character  of  those  which  belong 
to  the  latter  half  of  this  period  differs  very  much 
from  those  of  the  former  half,  yet,  on  the  whole,  all 
show  a  calm  dignity  and  an  almost  passionless  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  a  feature  so  peculiar  to  all  the  great 
masterworks  of  Grecian  art.  The  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  the  calamities  which  accompanied  it,  pro- 
duced a  change  in  the  state  of  things  ;  a  new  gen- 
eration now  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  heroic 
race  which  had  partaken  in  or  witnessed  the  mem- 
orable events  of  the  Persian  war.  Sensuality  and 
an  indulgence  of  the  passions  became  the  prominent 
features  in  the  character  of  the  Athenian  people; 
and  the  prevailing  desire  after  pleasures  and  strong 
excitements  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  injurious 
influence  upon  the  arts  also  In  the  works  of  art 
which  were  produced  after  the  year  380  B.C.,  there 
was  no  longer  that  calm  and  sublime  majesty  which 
characterized  the  works  of  Phidias  and  his  more 
immediate  followers,  but  the  figures  were  more  pa- 
thetic, and  calculated  to  have  a  greater  effect  upon 
the  senses  of  the  beholders.  The  different  stages 
ot  the  arts  during  tins  period  hears  the  most  striking 
analogy  with  the  three  phases  of  tragedy,  as  they 
he  before  us  in  the  works  ol  the  three  great  drama- 
tists, /Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

Argos  was,  next  to  Athens,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed seat  ol  the  arts  during  tins  period,  and  the  worka 
of  the  Athenian  and  Argive  artists  spread  over  all 
Greece,  and  became  the  n  odels  for  other  Greek 
artists 

I  I  V\d.  I  umbo,  Marlilea  of  the  Bnt.  MHaeiim,  ii.,  p.  A  and  7 
Specii'irna  of  Anr.  Sculpture,  pi-  111 
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'1  he  development  of  statuary  at  Athens  and  Ar- 
gos  had  been  prepared  by  Calamis  of  Athens  and 
Pythagoras  of  Rhegium,  the  former  of  whom,  al- 
thoi'gl»  not  quite  free  from  the  hardness  of  the  ear- 
liei  style,  yet  produced  a  great  variety  of  works, 
among  which  are  mentioned  representations  of  gods 
lu  a  sublime  style,  graceful  statues  of  women,  and 
spirited  horses,  in  which  he  was  unrivalled.1  Py- 
thagoras was  distinguished  for  the  perfection  with 
which  he  expressed  the  muscles,  veins,  and  hair 
in  his  athletic  statues,  for  the  beautiful  proportions 
and  the  powerful  expression  of  these  statues,  which, 
as  Pliny  says,  made  the  beholders  feel  the  pains 
whish  the  individuals  represented  were  suffering.3 
Several  of  his  works  are  specified  by  Pausanias  and 
Pliny.  The  career  of  Phidias  the  Athenian  begins 
about  01.  82.  The  genius  of  this  artist  was  so  great 
and  so  generally  recognised,  that  all  the  great  works 
which  were  executed  in  the  age  of  Pericles  were 
placed  under  his  direction,  and  thus  the  whole  host 
of  artists  who  were  at  that  time  assembled  at  Ath- 
ms  were  engaged  in  working  out  his  designs  and 
ideas.3  He  himself  was  chiefly  engaged  in  execu- 
ting the  colossal  works  in  ivory  and  gold,  the  ex- 
penses of  which  were  supplied  by  the  Greek  states 
with  the  greatest  liberality,  and  other  works  in 
bronze  and  marble.  The  first  among  these  works 
is  the  statue  of  Pallas  Parthenos  (made  about  01. 
83,  3),  of  ivory  and  gold.  The  statue  was  twenty- 
six  cubits  in  height,  and  represented  the  goddess 
in  a  long  robe  and  in  armour.  She  made  the  im- 
pression of  a  most  majestic  and  victorious  being- 
A  description  of  the  statue  is  given  by  Pausanias.4 
It  was  frequently  imitated  in  antiquity  in  marble 
statues  and  upon  coins,  and  from  these  imitations, 
and  the  descriptions  we  possess  of  it,  Quatremere  de 
Quincy6  has  made  a  very  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
restoring  the  original  statue.  The  robe  which  Pal- 
las wore  was  of  gold,  forty-four  talents  in  weight, 
mough  its  thickness  was  not  much  above  a  line.6 
The  gold  was  taken  off  and  used  for  other  purposes 
in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  The  style  of 
ti.  -  like  that  of  all  the  works  of  Phidias,  ex- 
tee*.  .  .L[Ae,  yet  grand  and  sublime  ;  the  helmet, 
shield,  anil  the  pedestal  were  beautifully  adorned 
with  scenes  belonging  to  the  story  of  Attica.  A 
second  work  of  Phidias,  which  was  still  more  ad- 
mired, was  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  (made 
in  01.  86),  who  was  represented  sitting  upon  a  ifyd- 
w>f.  The  statue  was,  like  that  of  Pallas,  made  of 
ivory  and  gold,  and,  without  the  pedestal,  forty  feet 
high.  The  great  richness  with  which  the  throne, 
Bceptre,  and  the  pedestal  of  this  simple  but  majestic 
representation  of  the  father  of  the  gods  were  adorn- 
ed, the  profound  wisdom  in  the  proportions  of  the 
colossal  work,  and  the  sublime  idea  which  the  artist 
had  formed  and  here  imbodied  of  the  majesty  of 
Zeus,  made  this  statue  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  idea  of  Zeus  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  to  Phidias  by  the  celebrated  verses 
of  Homer,7  and  the  impression  which  the  god  in  this 
work  made  upon  the  beholder  was  that  of  a  god  ru- 
ling in  omnipotence,  and  yet  graciously  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  prayers  of  man,  and  to  grant  his  wishes.' 
The  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  existed  till  A.D. 
475,  when  it  was  destroyed  in  a  fire  at  Constanti- 
nople, whither  it  had  been  transported  by  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius  I.  The  most  colossal  statue  of 
Phidias  was  his  Athena  Promachos,  of  bronze, 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  19,*  11.— Quintil.,  xii.,  10, v  7.— Cic, 
Brut.,  18.— Lucian,  Imag.,  6.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  19, ,  4. 
—Pans.,  vi.,  6,  ft  1 ;  13,  4  4.)— 3.  (Plut.,  Pericl.,  12.)— 4.  (i.,  24, 
4  ft,  <fcc. — Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  4, 1)  4.) — 5.  (Monum.  et 
Ouvrag.  d'Art,  Ant.  restitufis,  i.,  p.  63.)  — 6.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  13, 
with  the  comment.) — 7.  (II.,  i.,  528,  <fec.) — 8.  {Vid.  the  descrip- 
tion of  Pausanias,  v.,  11. — Compare  Liv.,  xlv.,  28. — Quintii.,  xii., 
10,  I)  9. — Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Jup.  Olymp.,  ii.,  11. — Flat- 
man,  Lect.  on  Sculp.,  pi.  19  and  20.) 
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which  was  fifty  feet  high  without  taking  tht  pedes 
tal  into  account.1  It  stood  on  the  Acropolis,  be 
tween  the  Parthenon  and  the  Propylasa,  rising  abovt 
each  of  these  buildings,  so  that  it  was  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance by  the  sailors  when  they  approached  the  coast 
of  Attica.  This  work,  however,  was  not  completed 
when  he  died,  and  it  was  finished  nearly  a  genera- 
tion later  by  Mys.a  Phidias  was  greatest  in  the 
representation  of  the  gods,  and  especially  in  portray- 
ing the  character  of  Athena,  which  he  represented 
with  various  modifications,  sometimes  as  a  warlike 
goddess,  and  sometimes  as  the  mild  and  graceful 
protectress  of  the  arts.3 

We  do  not  read  of  many  disciples  of  Phidias,  :ui 
the  most  distinguished  among  them  were  Agorac- 
ritus  of  Samos  and  Alcamenes  of  Athens.  Both, 
though  the  latter  with  greater  independence,  applied 
their  skdl,  like  their  master,  to  statues  of  the  gods  ; 
both  were  especially  renowned  for  the  great  beauty 
softness,  and  calm  majesty  with  which  they  repre 
sented  goddesses,  in  the  composition  of  which  they 
rivalled  each  other.  Some  of  the  statues  of  Alcam- 
enes were  very  highly  valued  in  antiquity,  espe- 
cially his  Hecate,  Athena,  Aphrodite  in  the  gardens, 
Hephajstus,  and  also  the  groups  in  the  pediment  oi 
the  temple  at  Olympia.  The  most  celebrated  stat- 
ue of  Agoracritus  was  the  Nemesis  of  Rhamnus, 
which  had  originally  been  intended  as  an  Aphrodite 
to  compete  with  that  of  Alcamenes,  but  was  after- 
ward, by  the  addition  of  proper  attributes,  consecra- 
ted as  a  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus. 

We  still  possess  a  series  of  sculptured  works  it 
marble  which  were  made  by  the  school  of  Phidias, 
and  some  of  them  undoubtedly  by  the  great  mastc 
himself    These  works  are  : 

1.  Some  parts  ol  the  eighteen  sculptured  metopes, 
together  with  the  frieze  of  the  small  sides  of  tha 
cella  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus.  Ten  of  the  metopea 
represent  the  exploits  of  Heracles,  and  the  e.ght 
others  those  of  Theseus.  The  figures  in  the  frieze 
are  manifestly  gods,  but  their  meaning  is  uncertain. 
All  the  figures  are  full  of  life  and  activity,  and  work- 
ed in  the  sublime  style  of  the  school  of  Phidias. 
Some  antiquarians  value  them  even  higher  than  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  Casts  of  these  figures 
are  in  the  British  Museum.* 

2.  A  considerable  number  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  are  all  adorned  with  reliefs  in  mar- 
ble, a  great  part  of  the  frieze  of  the  cella,  some  co- 
lossal figures,  and  a  number  of  fragments  of  the  two 
pediments  of  this  temple.  The  greater  part  of  these 
works  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  where  they 
are  collected  under  the  name  of  the  Elgin  Marbles. 
They  have  been  described  and  commented  upon  so 
often,  that  they  require  no  farther  mention  here.* 
The  best  work,  so  far  as  the  explanation  of  these 
sculptures  is  concerned,  is  Brondsted's  Reisen, 
vol.  ii. 

3.  The  marble  reliefs  of  the  Temple  of  Nike  Ap- 
teros  belong,  indeed,  to  a  later  age  than  that  ol 
Phidias,  but  they  are  manifestly  made  in  the  spirit 
of  his  school.  They  represent,  with  great  liveli- 
ness and  energy,  contests  of  Greeks  with  Persians, 
and  of  Greeks  among  themselves.  These  also  are 
at  present  in  the  British  Museum. 

All  these  sculptures  breathe,  on  the  whole,  the 
same  sublime  spirit,  though  it  would  seem  that 
some,  especially  some  figures  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  were  executed  by  artists  who  had  not 
emancipated  themselves  entirely  from  the  influence 
of  an  earlier  age.  With  this  exception  and  some 
other  slight  defects,  which  are  probably  the  conse- 

1.  (Strab.,  vi.,  p.  278.)— 2.  (Paus.,  i.,  28,  ,  2.)  —  3  (Plin.,  H 
N.,  xxxiv.,  19,  t>  1.— Paus.,  i.,  28,  v  2.  — Lucian,  Imag.,  6.) --4 
(Compare  Stuart,  Ant.,  iii.,  c.  1.) — 5.  (Vid.  Memorandum  on  thi 
subject  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  pursuits  in  Greece,  2d  ed.,  1815  - 
Cockerell,  Marbles  of  the  Brit.  Mus  .  n.  vi.1 
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■^uences  of  the  place  which  the  sculptures  /ccupied 
in  ihe  temples  they  adorned,  we  find  everywhere  a 
truth  in  the  imitation  of  nature,  which,  without  sup- 
pressing or  omitting  anything  that  is  essential,  and 
without  any  forced  attempt  to  go  beyond  nature, 
produces  the  purest  and  sublimest  beauty  :  these 
works  show  lively  movements  combined  with  calm- 
ness and  ease,  a  natural  dignity  and  grace  united 
with  unaffected  simplicity ;  no  striving  after  effect, 
or  excitement  of  the  passions.  These  sculptures 
alone  afford  us  ample  means  to  justify  the  ancient 
critics,  who  state  that  the  peyaXelov  and  ae/ivov,  or 
the  grand  and  the  sublime,  were  the  characteristic 
features  of  Phidias  and  his  school.1  Phidias  was 
the^Eschylus  of  statuary,  and  it  may  be  safely  assert- 
ed that,  although  the  art  subsequently  made  certain 
progress  in  the  execution  of  details,  yet  Phidias  and 
his  school  were  never  excelled  by  subsequent  gen- 
erations. 

Besides  the  sculptures  of  the  three  temples  men- 
tioned above,  there  are  also  similar  ornaments  of 
other  temples  extant,  which  show  the  influence 
which  the  school  of  Phidias  must  have  exercised  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  though  they  are  executed 
in  a  different  ftyle.  Of  these  we  need  only  mention 
two  as  the  most  important. 

1.  The  Phigalian  marbles,  which  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  Epicunus,  built  about  Olympiad  86 
by  Ictinus.  They  were  discovered  in  1812,  and 
consist  of  twenty-three  plates  of  marble  belonging 
to  the  inner  frieze  of  the  cella.  They  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  subjects  represented  in 
them  are  fights  with  Centaurs  and  Amazons,  and  one 
plate  shows  Apollo  and  Artemis  drawn  in  a  chariot 
by  stags.  Many  of  the  attitudes  of  the  figures  ap- 
pear to  be  repetitions  of  those  seen  on  the  Attic 
temples ;  but  there  are,  at  the  same  time,  great  dif- 
ferences, for  the  Phigalian  marbles  sometimes  show 
a  boldness  of  design  which  almost  borders  on  ex- 
travagance, while  some  figures  are  incorrectly  drawn 
and  in  forced  attitudes.  The  best  descriptions  of 
them  are  those  in  Basm  relicm  della  (irccia,  disegn. 
da  G.  M.  Wagner  (1814),  and  in  Stackelberg's  Apol- 
lotempel  zu  Ba*s<e  in  Arcadien  u.  die  daselbsl  auspe- 
grab  Bildwerke,  1828. 

2.  Marbles  of  the  Temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
which  were  made  by  P«oinu8  of  Mende  and  Al- 
camenes  of  Athens.*  Several  fragments  of  these 
sculptures  were  discovered  in  1829,  and  are  at 
present  at  Paris.*  The  figures  of  these  marbles 
are  indeed  free  from  the  fetters  of  the  ancient 
style,  and  show  a  true  imitation  of  nature,  but  do 
not  nearly  come  up  to  the  ideal  simplicity  of  the 
works  of  Phidias. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Attic  school  rose 
to  its  highest  perfection  under  Phidias,  the  school 
of  Argos  was  likewise  raised  to  its  summit  by  Poly- 
cletus,  who  was  inferior  to  the  former  in  his  statues 
of  gods,*  though  he  advanced  the  toreutic  art  in  his 
colossal  statue  of  Hera  at  Argos  farther  than  Phidi- 
as *  But  the  art  of  making  bronze  statues  of  athle- 
tes was  carried  by  him  to  the  greatest  perfection  : 
ideal  youthful  and  manly  beauty  was  the  sphere  in 
which  he  excelled.  Among  his  statues  of  gods  we 
inly  know  two,  that  of  Hera  and  another  of  Hermes 
Pliny  mentions  several  of  his  representations  of  hu- 
man beings,  in  which,  without  neglecting  to  give 
them  individuality,  he  made  youthful  figures  in  their 
purest  b^quty,  and  with  the  most  accurate  propor- 
tions of  the  several  parts  of  the  human  body.*  One 
of  these  statues,  a  youthful  doryphorus,  was  mad'- 
witl  such  accurate  observation  of  the  proportions 

I.  (Demetr.,  Do  Eli*.,  14.  —  Dion.  Hal.,  De  Inonrat.,  p.  M2.) 
—J.  (Pau«.,  v.,  16.J—3.  (Expedit.  Scientlf.  de  la  Moree,  pL  74- 
J8.J— 4  (Quinctil.,  in.,  10,  v7, &v.— Cic,  Brat.,  18.)—  5  (Plin., 
H  N  ixxiv.,  19,  v  2.) —  6.  (Id.,  1.  c. — Compare  Stral).,  vin.,  p. 
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of  the  parts  of  Me  body,  that  it  was  looked  uptn  bj 
the  ancient  artists  as  a  canon  of  rules  on  this  point.1 
Polycletus  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  the 
same  subject,  and  it  may  be  that  his  tloryphorus 
was  intended  to  give  a  practical  specimen  of  the 
rules  he  had  laid  down  in  his  treatise.  He  gained 
a  victory  over  Phidias  in  the  representation  of  an 
Amazon,  which  must,  consequently,  have  been  a 
figure  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  of  female  beauty 
combined  with  a  manly  character.3  Polycletus  was 
also  distinguished  in  portrait-statues,  among  which 
that  of  Artemon  Periphoretus,  a  mechanician  of  the 
time  of  Pericles,  is  mentioned  with  especial  praise. 

Myron  of  Eleutherae,  about  Olympiad  87,  was,  like 
Polycletus,  a  disciple  of  Ageladas,  but  adhered  to  a 
closer  imitation  of  nature  than  Polycletus,  and,  as 
far  as  the  impression  upon  the  senses  was  concern- 
ed, his  works  were  most  pleasing;  but  "animt  sen- 
sils  non  ezpressil,"  says  Pliny.*  The  cow  of  Myron 
in  bronze  was  celebrated  in  all  antiquity.4  Pliny 
mentions  a  considerable  number  of  his  works,  among 
which  a  dog,  a  discobolus,  pentathli,  and  pancrati- 
asts  were  most  celebrated ;  the  last  of  them  were 
especially  distinguished  for  their  eurythmia,  and  the 
animation  displayed  in  their  movements,  as  well  as 
for  the  most  beautiful  athletic  attitudes.  Among 
his  statues  of  gods  we  find  only  mention  of  a  colos 
sal  group  representing  Heracles,  Zeus,  and  Athena 
which  he  made  for  the  Samians.4  In  his  execution 
of  the  hair,  he  adhered,  according  to  Pliny,  to  the 
ancient  style. 

The  deviation  from  the  sublime  ideality  of  the 
Attic  school  of  Phidias  was  still  more  manifest  in 
the  works  of  Callimachus  and  Demetrius.  The  for- 
mer executed  his  statues  with  the  utmost  possible 
accuracy  and  attention  to  the  minutest  detads,  but 
was  careless  in  the  conception  as  well  as  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  whole,  which  destroyed  the  value  of 
his  works,  whence  he  was  designated  by  the  nick- 
name of  KaraTTi&Texvoc.  Quinctilian*  says  of  him, 
"  nimius  in  veritate."''  On  the  whole,  it  should  be 
observed,  that  near  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  afterward,  the  greater  part  of  the  artists 
continued  to  work  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  Polycle- 
tus, and  that  the  principal  productions  in  Pelopon- 
nesus were  bronze  statues  of  athletes,  and  statues 
erected  in  honour  of  other  distinguished  persons.* 

The  change  which  took  place  after  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  in  the  public  mind  at  Athens  could  not 
fail  to  show  its  influence  upon  the  arts  also ;  and 
the  school  of  statuary,  which  had  gradually  become 
developed,  was  as  different  from  that  of  Phidias  as 
the  then  existing  state  of  feeling  at  Athens  was 
from  that  which  had  grown  out  of  the  wars  with 
Persia.  It  was  especially  Scopas  of  Paros  and 
Praxiteles  of  Athens,  about  one  generation  after 
Myron  and  Polycletus,  who  gave  the  reflex  of  their 
time  in  their  productions.  Their  works  expressed 
the  softer  feelings,  and  an  excited  state  of  mind, 
such  as  would  make  a  strong  impression  upon,  and 
captivate  the  senses  of  the  beholders  But  the 
chief  masters  of  this  new  school  still  had  the  wis- 
dom to  combine  these  things,  which  were  command- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  with  a  noble  and  sublime 
conception  of  the  ideas  which  they  imbodicd  in 
their  works.  Scopas  and  Praxiteles  were  both  dis- 
tinguished as  sculptors  in  marble,  and  both  worked 
in  the  same  style ,  the  legendary  circles  to  which 
most  of  their  ideal  productions  belong  are  those 
of  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite,  which  also  show  the 
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character  of  the  age.  There  was  a  time  when  this 
school  of  statuary  was  considered  superior  even  to 
that  of  Phidias,  and  it  is  indeed  true  that  its  pro- 
ductions are  distinguished  by  exquisite  beauty  and 
gracefulness,  whence  their  female  statues  in  partic- 
ular are,  in  one  sense,  unrivalled ;  but  the  effect 
they  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  beholders  was 
by  no  means  of  the  same  pure  and  elevating  nature 
as  that  of  the  works  of  their  predecessors.  Pliny1 
mentions  a  number  of  works  of  Scopas,  some  of 
which  he  himself  saw  at  Rome.  Among  them  were 
Aphrodite,  Pothos,  Phaethon,  Apollo,  a  sitting  Deme- 
ter,  Poseidon,  Thetis,  Achilles,  the  Nereids  riding 
on  dolphins,  and  a  number  of  other  marine  deities." 
Whether  the  celebrated  group  of  Niobe  and  her 
children,  which  in  the  time  of  Pliny  stood  in  a  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  Rome,  was  the  work  of  Scopas  or 
Praxiteles,  was  a  matter  of  doubt  among  the  an- 
cients themselves.  This  group  was  discovered  in 
1583,  near  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  at  Rome,  and  the 
greater  number  of  its  fragments  is  at  present  in  the 
museum  of  Florence,  but  some  figures  are  in  other 
museums  ;  Munich  possesses  the  finest  head  of  all 
the  Niobids.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion whether  the  group  discovered  in  1583  is  the 
original  work  of  Scopas  or  Praxiteles,  or  only  a 
copy  ;  but,  although  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more 
probable  opinion,  these  remains  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful relics  of  ancient  art ;  the  mother  Niobe  herself, 
especially,  is  unrivalled.3  The  works  of  Praxiteles 
were  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  Scopas. 
The  transition  in  all  departments  of  the  arts,  from 
the  ancient  simplicity  to  the  representation  of  sub- 
jects exciting  sensual  desires  and  appetites,  was 
exceedingly  s'ow  and  gradual ;  and  thus,  although 
in  the  works  of  Praxiteles  youthful  and  female 
beauty  appears  naked,  and  clothed  with  all  the 
charms  that  art  can  bestow,  and  although  many  of 
his  figures  were  represented  in  actions  and  situa- 
tions peculiar  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  yet  we 
cannot  say  that  they  displayed  any  kind  of  sensual- 
ity. His  most  celebrated  works  were:  1.  Figures 
of  Dionysus,  Satyrs,  and  Maenades.*  2.  Statues  of 
Eros  for  various  parts  of  Greece.6  3.  Statues  of 
Aphrodite.  The  most  celebrated  among  these  were 
the  Aphrodite  of  Cos  (velala  specie'),  and,  above  all, 
the  naked  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus,  which  stood  in  a 
chapel  built  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  open  on 
all  sides.  This  statue  was  of  such  extraordinary- 
beauty,  that,  as  Pliny  states,  many  persons  sailed 
to  Cnidus  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it.' 
Some  critics  have  asserted  that  the  Venus  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Medicean  is  the  Cnidian  Ve- 
nus of  Praxiteles,  or  a  copy  of  it,  but  Visconti  has 
clearly  proved  that  this  is  impossible.  There  is 
much  more  sensuality  in  the  Medicean  Venus  than 
we  have  any  reason  to  suppose  existed  in  that  of 
Cnidus.  Praxiteles  had  also  great  reputation  for 
his  statues  of  the  most  beautiful  hetaerae,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  took  the  most  charming  among  them  as 
models  for  his  representations  of  Aphrodite.  There 
was  also  a  statue  of  Praxiteles  representing  Apollo, 
eurnamed  Sauroctonos,  or  the  lizard-killer,  which 
had  great  reputation  in  antiquity.' 

Cephissodorus  and  Timarchus  were  sons  of  Prax- 
iteles. There  were  several  works  of  the  former  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Pliny :  he  made  his  art  sub- 
servient to  passions  and  sensual  desires.  Pliny' 
mentions  among  his  works  a  celebrated  Symplegma 
at  Pergamus,  which  is  the  first  instance  of  this  kind 
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H.  N.,  I.  -..  —  I.'ician,  Amor.,  11,  17.  —  Paus.,  ix.,  27.  —  Cic,  c. 
Verr.,  iv.,  *.)-  *>  (Flin.,  1.  c.)— 7.  (Compare  Lucian,  Amor.,  13  ; 
jrnag.,  6.)—8.  (Miiller,  Arch.,  p.  121.)— 9  (H  N.,  xxxvi.,  4,  v  6.) 
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that  we  hear  of  in  Grecian  art.  A  similar  swru 
pervaded  the  works  of  Leochares  (a  Ganymedes 
carried  by  an  eagle  up  to  Zeus),  of  Polycles,  whi 
was  the  first  that  made  the  voluptuous  statues  ol 
Hermaphroditus,  and  of  Silanion,  who  made  a  dying 
Jocaste.1  Leochares  also  made  a  number  of  por- 
ti  ait-statues  in  ivory  and  gold,  of  members  of  the 
royal  family  of  Macedonia,  and  of  other  persons.1 
Such  portrait-statues  about  this  time  began  to  give 
much  occupation  to  the  artists.  About  the  year  350 
B.C.,  several  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  age,  such 
as  Scopas,  Leochares,  Timotheus,  and  Bryaxis,  were 
engaged  in  Caria  in  making  the  magnificent  mauso- 
leum of  Mausolus,  a  general  description  of  which  is 
given  by  Pliny. s 

Most  of  the  above-mentioned  artists,  however 
widely  their  works  differed  from  those  of  the  school 
of  Phidias,  may  yet  be  regarded  as  having  only  con- 
tinued and  developed  its  jrincip'es  of  art  in  a  cer- 
tain direction  ;  but  towar  Is  the  end  of  this  period 
Euphranor  and  Lysippus  "f  Sicyon  carried  out  the 
principles  of  the  Argive  scb  ool  of  Polycletus.*  Their 
principal  object  was  to  represent  the  highest  possi- 
ble degree  of  physical  beauty,  and  of  athletic  and 
heroic  power.  Lysippus  was  the  greater  of  the 
two :  he  Was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  artists  that 
have  ever  lived,  for  he  is  said  to  have  made  no  less 
than  1500  figures.  Among  the  heroes  Heracles  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  favourite  subject  of  Lysippus, 
for  he  made  several  statues  of  him,  representing  him 
in  various  situations,*  and  his  figures  of  this  hero 
served  as  types  for  subsequent  artists.  We  still 
possess  some  representations  of  Heracles  which 
are  considered  to  be  imitations  of  his  works.  The 
most  celebrated  among  his  portrait-statues  were 
those  of  Alexander  the  Great.'  The  chief  charac- 
teristic of  Lysippus  and  his  school  is  a  close  imita- 
tion of  nature,  which  even  contrived  to  represent 
bodily  defects  in  some  interesting  manner ;  its  ten- 
dency is  entirely  realistic.  The  ideal  statues  of 
former  times  disappear  more  and  more,  and  make 
way  for  mere  portraits.  Lysippus,  it  is  true,  made 
statues  of  gods,  but  they  did  not  properly  belong  to 
his  sphere ;  he  merely  executed  them  because  he 
had  received  orders  which  he  could  not  well  refuse. 
His  greatest  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  execution 
of  the  details  (arguticz  operum),  upon  the  correct  pro- 
portions of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  upon 
making  portrait-statues  slender  and  tall  above  the 
common  standard.  In  short,  all  the  features  which 
characterize  the  next  period  appear  in  the  school  ot 
Lysippus. 

IV.  Fourth  Period,  from  Ol.  Ill  to  Ol.  158. 
(336-146  B.C.) 

Within  a  few  generations  Grecian  art  had  passed 
through  the  various  stages  of  development,  and 
each  of  them  had  produced  such  an  abundance  of 
masterpieces,  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  new  genera- 
tion of  artists  to  produce  new  and  original  works. 
Hence  the  periods  which  followed  could  not  do 
much  more  than  imitate,  and  their  productions  are 
better  or  worse  in  proportion  as  they  were  founded 
upon  the  study  of  earlier  works  or  not.  But  even 
this  period  of  eclecticism  has  nevertheless  produced 
statues  and  groups  worthy  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion, and  which  can  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
best  works  of  antiquity.  The  very  slow  decay  of 
the  arts,  in  comparison  with  the  rapid  decline  of 
literature,  is  indeed  a  strange  phenomenon. 

During  the  first  fifty  years  of  this  period,  the 
schools  of  Praxiteles  and  that  of  Sicyon  continued 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  19,  «  17  and  20.  —  Plut.,  De  Aud 
Poet.,  3.— Symp.,  v.,  1.)— 2.  (Paus.,  v.,  20.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  cxxvi. 
4,  v  9.)— 4.  (Cic.,  Brut.,  86  1  —  5.  (Miiller,  Arch.,  p  124.)— 6 
(Plut.,  De  Isid.,  24.— De  Ale",  virt.,  ii.,  2.— Alex.,  4.-  Fl.n..  H 
N..  xxxiv..  19.  6  *  v 
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to  flourish,  especially  in  wcrks  of  bronze  ;  but  after 
this  time  bronze  statues  were  seldom  made  until  the 
art  was  carried  on  with  new  vigour  at  Athens  about 
the  end  of  the  period.  The  school  of  Lysippus 
gave  lise  to  that  of  Rhodes,  where  his  disciple 
Chares  formed  the  most  celebrated  among  the  hun- 
dred colossal  statues  of  the  sun.  It  was  seventy 
cubits  high,  and  partly  of  metal.  It  stood  near  the 
harbour,  and  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake 
ibout  225  B.C.1  Antiquarians  assign  to  this  part 
rf  the  fourth  period  several  very  beautiful  works 
still  extant,  as  the  magnificent  group  of  Laocoon 
and  his  sons,  which  was  discovered  in  1506  near 
the  baths  of  Titus,  and  is  at  present  at  Rome.  This 
is,  next  to  Niobe,  the  most  beautiful  among  the  ex- 
tant works  of  ancient  art  ;  it  was,  according  to 
Pliny,  the  work  of  three  Rhodian  artists:  Agesan- 
der,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodoms.'  The  celebrated 
Farnesian  bull  is  likewise  the  work  of  two  Rhodian 
artists,  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus.* 

In  the  various  kingdoms  which  arose  out  of  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  the  arts  were  more  or  less 
cultivated,  and  not  only  were  the  great  master- 
works  of  former  times  copied  to  adorn  the  new 
capitals,  but  new  schools  of  artists  sprang  up  in 
several  of  them.  Alexandrea,  Pergamus,  and  Se- 
leucia  rivalled  each  other  in  art  no  less  than  in 
literature.  A'  Pergamus  the  celebrated  groups 
were  composed  which  represented  the  victories  of 
Attalus  and  Eumenes  over  the  Gauls  4  It  is  be- 
lieved by  some*  that  the  so-called  dying  gladiator 
at  Rome  is  a  statue  of  a  Gaul,  which  originally  be- 
longed to  one  of  these  groups.  Ephesus  also  had 
a  flourishing  school  of  art,  which  appears  to  have 
followed,  in  the  main,  the  style  of  Lysippus,  and 
excelled,  like  that  of  Pergamus,  in  the  representa- 
tion of  battle  scenes.  The  Borghese  fighter  in  the 
Louvre  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  an  Ephesian 
Agasias,  and  to  have  originally  formed  a  part  of 
such  a  battle  scene.  In  Syria,  too,  art  flourished 
at  Antiochia  until  the  time  of  Antiochus  IV.,  before 
whose  reign  a  number  of  statues  had  already  been 
carried  away  by  Scipio. 

In  these  new  monarchies  statues  of  the  gods 
were  seldom  made,  and  when  they  were  executed, 
they  were,  in  most  cases,  copies  from  earlier  works, 
as  the  character  in  which  the  gods  were  represented 
had  gradually  become  fixed,  and  few  artists  ventured 
to  alter  the  forms,  which  had  become  typical.  Por- 
trait-statues of  kings  increased,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  a  gTeat  extent.  The  vanity  of  the  kings  and  the 
flattery  of  the  artists  created  a  new  kind  of  statues: 
the  princes  were  frequently  identified  with  certain 
deities,  and  were  consequently  represented  as  such, 
with  all  the  requisite  attributes.  In  many  cases 
the  mere  bust  of  a  king  was  put  upon  the  body  ot  a 
statue  of  a  god.  This  was  a  most  dangerous  rock 
for  artists  ;  for  the  simple  representation  of  a  king 
in  the  shape  of  a  god,  which  commenced  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  soon  thought  an  in- 
sufficient mark  of  veneration,  and  art  degenerated 
into  a  mere  instrument  of  the  most  vulgar  flattery  : 
pomp,  and  show,  and  tasteless  ornaments  were  mis- 
taken for  art.  Flattery  towards  the  gTeat  was  also 
shewn  in  the  monstrous  number  of  statues  that 
were  erected  to  one  and  the  same  individual.  De- 
metrius Phalereus  had  360,  or,  according  to  others, 
1600  statues  erected  to  him.'  When  the  honour 
of  a  statue  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  high  dis- 
tinction, and  when  it  became  necessary  to  produce 


I  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xixiT.,  18.— Meuriion,  Rhodni,  i.,  16.)— J. 
Wm.,H.  N.,  DXTi.,  4,  v  II.— Lcanin^a  Laocoon.)— 3.  (Plin.,  II. 
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such  numbers  of  statues,  the  work  nai.ship  natural 
ly  became  worse  in  proportion  as  the  honour  sank 
in  public  estimation.  During  this  time  it  became 
customary  to  combine  with  the  statues  of  kings  and 
generals  symbolical  ^presentations  of  towns,  wh'cb 
are  called  rvxai  Ttoktuv.  In  Magna  Graecia  at 
gradually  fell  into  decay  after  the  wars  with  ihfr 
Romans  ;  and  the  example  of  Capua,  from  which 
all  the  statues  were  carried  to  Rome,  affords  us  an 
instance  of  the  robberies  and  plunder  which  were 
committed  by  the  Romans  in  other  towns  of  Italy 
But  even  after  the  Roman  conquests,  the  cultiva 
tion  of  the  plastic  arts  cannot  have  ceased  altogether, 
as  we  must  infer  from  the  numerous  works  found 
at  Pompeii,  some  of  which  possess  a  mgher  degree 
of  perfection  and  beauty  than  might  have  been  ex 
pected  in  works  of  so  late  a  date.  In  Sicily  the 
activity  of  the  artists  appears  to  have  ceased  aftei 
the  Roman  conquest,  for  the  numerous  works  with 
which  Syracuse  was  adorned,  and  with  which  we 
are  made  acquainted  by  Cicero,1  mostly  belong  to 
an  earlier  period. 

Shortly  before  the  taking  of  Corinth  by  Mum- 
mius,  statues  in  bronze  and  marble  were  revived  at 
Athens;  and,  although  the  artists  were  far  inferioi 
to  those  of  former  times,  yet  they  still  produced 
works  of  great  excellence,  as  they  showed  their 
good  sense  and  taste  by  making  the  masterworks 
of  their  predecessors  the  subjects  of  study  and  imi- 
tation.' Among  those  who  contributed  most  to 
this  revival  of  statuary  were  Cleomenes  (who  made 
the  Medicean  Venus,  an  imitation  of  that  of  Cnidus, 
but  inferior  in  point  of  taste  and  delicacy),  his  son 
Cleomenes  (by  whom  there  is  a  statue  in  the  Lou- 
vre, which  shows  an  exquisite  workmanship,  but 
little  life),  Glycon,  Apoll  jnius,  and  others. 

About  the  close  of  this  period,  and  for  more  than 
a  century  afterward,  the  Romans,  in  the  conquest 
of  the  countries  where  the  arts  had  flourished,  made 
it  a  regular  practice  to  carry  away  the  works  of 
art ;  and,  as  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  their 
value  and  merit,  they  acted,  in  many  cases,  no  bet- 
ter than  rude  barbarians,  regarding  the  most  pre 
nious  relics  of  art  in  no  other  light  than  that  ol 
chairs  and  tables,  which  might  be  made  again  at 
pleasure,  and  at  any  time.  At  first  these  robberies 
were  carried  on  with  some  moderation,  as  by  Mar- 
cellus  at  Syracuse  and  by  Fabius  Maximus  at 
Tarentum,  and  only  with  a  view  to  adorn  their 
triumphs  and  the  public  buildings  of  Rome.  The 
triumphs  over  Philip,  Antiochus,  the  ^Elolians,  the 
Gauls  in  Asia,  Perseus,  Pseudo- Philip,  and,  above 
all,  the  taking  of  Corinth,  and  subsequently  thn 
victories  over  Mithradates  and  Cleopatra,  filled  the 
Roman  temples  and  porticoes  with  the  greatest  va 
riety  of  works  of  art.  After  the  taking  of  Corinth 
the  Roman  generals  and  governors  of  provinces  be 
gan  to  show  a  kind  of  amateurship  in  works  of  art 
which  was  probably  more  owing  to  the  fashion  pre- 
vailing among  the  Roman  grandees  than  to  any  rea 
taste  or  love  for  the  fine  arts :  they  now  robber 
whatever  they  could  to  adorn  their  own  residences 
Sometimes  either  their  avarice  or  necessity  induced 
them  to  melt  down  the  most  precious  work^  with- 
out any  regard  t  >  artistic  worth.  The  sacrilegium 
plunder  of  temples,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  sa 
cred  statues  from  the  public  sanctuaries,  winch  had 
at  first  been  prevented  to  some  extent  by  the  pon- 
tiffs, became  afterward  a  comt.ion  practice  The 
manner  in  which  Verres  acted  in  Sicily  is  bin  one 
of  many  instances  of  the  extent  to  which  these  rob- 
beries were  carried  on.  The  emperors,  especiallj 
Augustus,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  followed  these  exam- 
ples, and  the  immense  numbd  of  statues  which 
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uotwitl  standing  all  this,  remained  ai  Rhodes,  Del- 
phi, Athens,  and  Olympia,  is  truly  astonishing.1 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  state  of  statu- 
ary during  the  last  stage,  in  which  Rome  was  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  world,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  statuary  among  the 
Etruscans  and  Romans  down  to  the  year  146  B.C. 

The  Eti  uscans  were,  on  the  whole,  an  industri- 
ous and  enterprising  people.  Different  hypotheses 
have  been  proposed  to  account  foi  the  cultivation 
of  ne  arts,  in  winch  this  nation  exceded  all  others  in 
central  and  northern  Italy,  as  well  as  lor  the  pecu- 
liar style  in  some  of  their  productions.  Some  wri- 
ters think  that  it  was  owing  to  colonies  from  Lydia, 
which  were  established  at  Caere  and  Tarquinii ; 
others,  that  the  Etruscans  themselves  were  a  Pelas- 
gian  tribe.  W  the  works  of  Grecian  art  they 
must  have  become  acquainted  at  an  early  time, 
through  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  of  south- 
ern Italy ;  and  their  influence  upon  the  art  of  the 
Etruscans  is  evident  in  numerous  cases.  The  East, 
also,  appears  to  have  exercised  some  influence  upon 
the  Etruscans,  as  many  works  of  art  found  in  Etru- 
ria  contain  precisely  the  same  representations  as 
those  which  we  find  in  Asia,  especially  among  the 
Babylonians.  However  this  may  have  been  effect- 
ed, we  know  for  certain  that  the  whole  range  of  the 
fine  arts  was  cultivated  by  the  Etruscans  at  an 
early  period.  Statuary  in  clay  (which  here  supplied 
the  place  of  wood,  i-oava,  used  in  Greece)  and  in 
bronze  appears  to  have  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  In  267  B.C  ,  no  less  than  2000  bronze 
statues  are  said  to  have  existed  at  Volsinii,a  and 
numerous  works  of  Etruscan  art  are  still  extant, 
which  show  great  vigour  and  life,  though  they  do 
not  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  beauty.  Among 
them  we  may  mention  the  Chimaera  of  Arretium  (at 
Florence)  ;  the  Capitoline  She-wolf,3  which  was 
dedicated  in  B.C.  296  ;  the  Minerva  of  Arezzo(now 
at  Florence),  and  others.  Some  of  their  statues 
are  worked  in  a  Greek  style  ;  others  are  of  a  char- 
acter peculiar  to  themselves,  and  entirely  different 
from  works  of  Grecian  art,  being  stiff  and  ugly  ; 
others,  ngain,  are  exaggerated  and  forced  in  their 
movements  and  attitudes,  and  resemble  the  figures 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  representations  of  Asi- 
atic nations.  Etruscan  utensils  of  bronze,  such  as 
candelabra,  paterae,  cups,  thrones,  &c,  embellished 
with  various  ornaments  and  figures,  were  very 
highly  valued  in  antiquity,  and  even  at  Athens  at  a 
time  when  the  arts  were  still  flourishing  there  * 
Their  works  in  stone,  especially  the  alto  and  basso 
relievos,  which  are  found  in  considerable  numbers 
on  chests  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  very  inferior  merit. 

The  Romans,  previously  to  the  time  of  the  first 
Tarquin,  are  said  to  have  had  no  images  of  the 
gods,  and  for  a  long  time  afterward  their  statues 
of  gods  in  clay  or  wood  were  made  by  Etruscan 
artists.*  During  the  early  part  of  the  Republic,  the 
works  executed  at  Rome  were  altogether  of  a  use- 
ful and  practical,  and  not  of  an  ornamental  charac- 
ter, and  statuary  was,  in  consequence,  little  cultiva- 
ted. But  in  the  course  of  time,  the  senate  and  the 
people,  as  well  as  foreign  states,  which  were  in- 
debted to  some  Roman,  began  to  erect  bronze  stat- 
ues to  distinguished  persons  in  the  Forum  and  other 
planes.'  The  earliest  works  of  this  kind  which  we 
can  consider  as  really  historical  are  the  statues  of 
Attus  Navius,7  of  Minucius  outside  the  Porta  Tri- 
gemina,  and  of  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades,  which 

1.  (Vid.  VSiel,  Ueber  die  Wegfuhrung  der  Alten  Kunst- 
werke  aus  den  eroberten  L&ndern  nach  Rom. — MCiller,  Arch.,  p. 
165,  Ac  )  — 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  16,  18.  —  Compare  Vitruv., 
iii.,  2.)— 3  (Dionys.,  i.,  79.— Liv.,  r.,  23.)— 4.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  £8 ; 
it.,  p  700.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  45;  xxxiv.,  16.)— 6.  (Id. 
4.,  xxxiv.,  14.) — 7.  (Id.,  xxxiv.,  11.— Cic,  De  Div.,  i.,  11.) 
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stood  in  the  corners  of  the  comitium  roin  the  yea> 
B.C.  314  down  to  the  dictatorship  of  Sulla.1  The 
last  two  statues  were  undoubtedly  of  Greek  work- 
manship. The  earliest  metal  statue  of  a  deity  was, 
according  to  Pliny,  a  Ceres  which  was  made  of  the 
confiscated  property  of  Spurius  Cassitis,  about  485 
B.C.*  Two  other  metal  statues  of  gods  were  the 
Capitoline  Hercules,  306  B.C.,1  and  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  which,  according  to 
Livy,  was  made  about  490  B.C.*  The  number  of 
statues  of  men  in  the  Forum  appears  soon  to  have 
become  very  great,  and  many  persons  seem  to  have 
had  them  erected  there  without  any  right :  hence, 
in  161  B.C.,  the  censors  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  and  M. 
Popilius  removed  from  the  Forum  all  statues  of 
magistrates  which  had  not  been  erected  with  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  or  the  people.6  A  statue  of 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  stood  in  the 
porticus  of  Metellus.  The  artists  by  whom  these 
and  other  statues  were  executed  were  undoubtedly 
Greeks  and  Etruscans. 

V.  Fifth  Period,  from  Ol  158  (B.C.  146)  to  the  fail  of 
the  Western  Empire. 

During  this  period  Rome  was  the  capital  of  neai- 
ly  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world,  not  through  its 
intellectual  superiority,  but  by  its  military  and  polit- 
ical power.  But  it  nevertheless  became  the  centre 
of  art  and  literature,  as  the  artists  resorted  thither 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing employment  in  the  houses  of  the  great.  The 
mass  of  the  people,  however,  had  as  little  taste  for. 
and  were  as  little  concerned  about  the  arts  as  ever.' 
In  addition  to  this,  there  was  still  a  strong  party  of 
the  Romans  who,  either  from  an  affected  or  an  hon- 
est contempt  for  the  Greeks,  entertained  the  vain 
hope  of  being  able  to  restore  the  olden  times 
These  circumstances  account  for  the  fact  that  a 
man  like  Cicero  thought  it  necessary  to  conceal  xnd 
disguise  his  love  and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  It 
was,  therefore,  only  the  most  distinguished  and  in- 
tellectual Romans  that  really  loved  and  cherished 
the  arts.  This  was  both  a  fortunate  and  an  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  :  had  it  not  been  so,  art  would 
have  perished  at  once ;  now  it  continued  in  some 
degree  to  be  cultivated,  but  it  experienced  the  same 
fate,  which  it  has  met  with  at  all  times,  when  it  has 
continued  its  existence  without  the  sympathies  of 
the  people,  and  merely  under  the  patronage  of  the 
great.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, there  were  a  number  of  distinguished  ar- 
tists at  Rome  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Repub- 
lic, who  had  really  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  produced  works  of  great  beauty  and 
merit.  We  need  only  mention  such  names  as  Pasi- 
teles  of  southern  Italy,  who  was  a  Roman  citizen, 
and  made  an  ivory  statue  of  Jupiter  for  the  Temple 
of  Metellus;7  Arcesilaus,  of  whom  Pliny  mentions 
several  highly  valued  works,  and  whose  models 
were  prized  more  than  the  statues  of  others  ;  De- 
cius,  who  even  ventured  to  rival  Chares  in  the  art 
of  founding  metal  statues ;  Praxiteles,  Diogenes, 
and  others.  During  the  Empire  the  arts  declined, 
and,  with  some  noble  exceptions,  merely  adminis- 
tered to  the  vanity,  luxuries,  and  caprices  of  the 
emperors.*  The  inertness  of  the  times,  says  Pliny,' 
has  destroyed  the  arts ;  and  as  there  were  no  more 
minds  to  be  represented,  the  representations  nf  the 
bodies  were  likewise  neglected.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, excellent  and  talented  sculptors  still  arose,  and 
adorned  the  palaces  of  the  emperors  with  beautiful 
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groups  i*(inyl  mentions  as  such  Graterus,  Pytho- 
dorus,  PoJydectes,  Hermolaua,  a  second  Pythodorus, 
\rtemon,  and  Aphrodisius  of  Tralles.  In  the  time 
of  Nero,  who  did  much  for  the  arts,  we  meet  with 
Zenodorus,  a  founder  of  metal  statues,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  emperor  to  execute  a  colossal 
statue  of  110  feet  high,  representing  Nero  as  the 
Sun.  The  work  was  not  completely  executed,  as 
the  art  of  using  the  metal  had  fallen  into  oblivion. 
In  A.D.  75  the  statue  was  consecrated  as  a  Sol,  and 
was  afterward  changed  into  a  statue  of  Commodus 
by  altering  the  head.*  The  principal  sculptured 
works  that  were  produced  during  the  Empire  were, 
1 .  Reliefs  on  public  monuments,  such  as  those  adorn- 
ing the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  which  represented 
ihe  apotheosis  of  the  emperor,  and  his  triumph  over 
Judaea  The  invention  and  grouping  of  the  figures 
are  good  and  tasteful,  but  the  execution  is  careless. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  reliefs  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  in  the  Forum  of  Domitian,  in  which  the 
lrapery  in  particular  is  very  bad.  2.  Statues  and 
ousts  of  the  emperors.  These  may  again  be  divi- 
ded into  classes,  and  are  easiest  distinguished  by 
the  costumes  in  which  they  are  represented.  They 
are  (a.)  faithful  portraits  in  the  costume  of  ordinary 
life  (toga),  or  in  the  attire  of  warriors  (status  thora- 
catct),  generally  in  an  attitude  as  if  they  were  ad- 
dressing a  body  of  men,  as,  e.  g.,  the  colossal  statue 
of  Augustus  in  the  palace  Grimani.  To  this  class 
also  belong  the  equestrian  statues,  and  the  statues 
upon  triumphal  cars  with  from  two  to  six  horses, 
and  sometimes  even  with  elephants,  which  were 
frequently  made  for  emperors  out  of  mere  vanity, 
and  without  there  having  been  any  real  triumph  to 
occasion  such  a  work.'  (A.)  Such  statues  as  were 
intended  to  show  the  individual  in  an  exalted,  hero- 
ic, or  deified  character.  Among  those  were  reck- 
oned the  so-called  Achillean  statues,  which  were 
first  made  in  the  time  of  Augustus  ;  they  were  na- 
ked, and  bore  a  hasta  in  one  hand  ;*  and,  secondly, 
statues  in  a  sitting  position,  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  naked,  and  a  pallium  covering  the  loins. 
These  statues  were  intended  to  represent  an  em- 
peror as  Jupiter,  but  sometimes  also  as  an  Apollo.5 
This  method  of  representing  an  emperor  as  a  god 
was  at  firat  practised  with  much  good  taste.  The 
statues  of  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  families  are  like- 
wise either  simple  and  faithful  portraits,  or  they  are 
idealized  as  goddesses  :  specimens  of  each  kind  are 
still  extant.  The  custom  adopted  in  the  Macedo- 
nian time,  of  combining  allegorical  representations 
•f  towns  and  provinces  with  the  monuments  erected 
in  honour  of  the  sovereigns,  was  sometimes  follow- 
ed by  the  Romans  also,  and  some  of  them  were 
made  by  very  distinguished  artists.'  In  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  the  column  of  Trajan,  with  sculptures 
representing  the  victory  of  this  emperor  over  the 
Dacians,  and  other  similar  works,  were  executed. 
We  also  possess  a  beautiful  colossal  statue  of  Nerva 
in  the  Vatican,  ami  in  the  Louvre  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful statua  thoracala  of  Trajan,  and  several  fine  busts 
of  the  same  emperor 

Down  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  statuary  had  he- 
come  more  and  more  confined  to  the  representation 
of  subjects  of  a  common  nature,  so  that  at  length 
we  scarcely  find  anything  else  but  the  records  of 
victories  in  the  reliefs  on  the  public  monuments,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  statues  of  the  emperors  and  the 
members  of  their  families,  lint  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian the  arts  seemed  to  begin  a  new  «ra.  He  him- 
self was  undoubtedly  a  real  lover  and  connoisseur 
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oi  art,  and  he  encouraged  it  not  only  at  Rome,  ben 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The  great  villa  of  Tra- 
jan below  Tivoli,  the  ruins  of  which  cover  an  ex- 
tent of  ten  Roman  miles  in  circumference,  was 
richer  in  works  of  art  than  any  other  place  in  Italy 
Here  more  works  of  art  have  been  dug  out  of  the 
ground  than  anywhere  else  within  the  same  com- 
pass. Hadrian  was  fond  of  the  ancient  forms  in 
art  as  well  as  in  language,  and  many  works  in  the 
archaic  style  still  extant  may  have  been  executed 
at  this  time.  Some  statues  made  at  this  time  com- 
bine Egyptian  stiffness  with  Grecian  elegance,  and 
especially  the  representations  of  Egyptian  deities, 
such  as  that  of  Isis,  are  half  Greek  and  half  Egyp- 
tian. But  by  the  side  of  this  strange  school  there 
existed  another,  in  which  the  pure  Greek  style  was 
cultivated,  and  which  has  produced  works  worthy 
of  the  highest  admiration.  Foremost  among  these 
stand  the  statues  and  busts  of  Antinous,  for  whom 
the  emperor  entertained  a  passionate  partiality,  and 
who  was  represented  in  innumerable  works  of  art. 
The  colossal  bust  of  Antinous  in  the  Louvre  is  reck- 
oned one  of  the  finest  works  of  ancient  art,  and  is 
placed  by  some  critics  on  an  equality  with  the  best 
works  that  Greece  has  produced.  The  two  cen- 
taurs of  black  marble  on  the  Capitol  probably  belong 
to  the  reign  of  Hadrian :  one  of  them  is  executed 
in  an  old  and  noble  style,  and  is  managed  by  a  little 
Eros  riding  on  his  back;  the  other  looks  more  like 
an  intoxicated  satyr.  There  are  also  some  very 
good  works  in  red  marble  which  are  referred  to  this 
period,  as  it  is  not  known  to  have  been  used  before 
the  age  of  Hadrian. 

As  the  arts  had  received  such  encouragement  and 
brought  forth  such  fruits  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
the  effects  remained  visible  for  some  time  during 
the  reign  of  the  Antonines.  Antoninus  Pius  built 
the  great  villa  at  Lanuvium,  of  which  ruins  are  still 
extant,  and  where  many  excellent  works  of  art  have 
been  discovered.  But  sophistry  and  pedantic  learn- 
ing now  began  to  regard  the  arts  with  the  same 
contempt  as  the  ignorance  of  the  Romans  had  for- 
merly done.  The  frieze  of  a  temple,  which  the  sen- 
ate caused  to  be  erected  to  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Faustina,  is  adorned  with  griffons  and  vessels  of 
very  exquisite  workmanship ;  but  the  busts  and 
statues  of  the  emperors  show  in  many  parts  an  af- 
fected elegance,  while  the  features  of  the  counte- 
nance are  tasteless  and  trivial  copies  of  nature. 
The  best  among  the  extant  works  of  this  time  are 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  of  gilt 
bronze,  which  stands  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  column 
of  M.  Aurelius,  with  reliefs  representing  scenes  of 
his  war  against  the  Marcomanni  The  busts  which 
we  possess  of  M.  Aurelius,  Faustina,  and  Lucius 
Verus.  are  executed  with  very  great  care,  especially 
as  regards  the  hair.  The  number  of  the  extant 
busts  of  the  Antonines  amounts  to  above  one  hun- 
dred ;  and  the  rate  at  which  busts  of  emperors 
were  sometimes  multiplied,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  senate  sometimes  ordained  that 
the  bust  of  an  emperor  should  be  in  the  house  of 
every  citizen. 

After  the  lime  of  the  Antonines,  the  .symptoms 
of  decline  in  the  arts  became  more  and  more  visible. 
The  most  numerous  works  continued  to  be  busts 
and  statues  of  the  emperors,  but  the  best  among 
them  are  not  free  from  affectation  and  manneritrn. 
The  hair,  especially  in  the  representatior/s  of  fen.  ale 
figures,  becomes  gradually  utterly  tasteless  ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  natural  hair,  the  artists  made  it  a  point 
to  show  that  it  was  a  aige  peruque,  which  in  some 
cases  might  be  put  on  and  taken  off  at  pleasure. 
(Vid.  Galerds.)  In  the  time  of  Caracalla  many 
statues  were  made,  especially  of  Alexander  the 
Oreat     Alexander  Severus  was  a  great  admirer  01 
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tallies,  not  from  a  genuine  love  of  art,  but  because 
he  delighted  in  the  representations  of  great  and  good 
men.'  The  reliefs  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Sep- 
fcimius  Severus,  representing  his  victories  over  the 
Parthians,  Arabs,  and  the  Adiabenians,  have  scarce- 
ly any  artistic  merits.  During  this  time  of  decay 
the  custom  arose  of  adorning  the  sarcophagi  with 
figures  in  high  relief,  representing  scenes  from  the 
leger.  Is  of  Demeter,  Dionysus,  and  from  the  he- 
roic ages  of  Greece  ;  sometimes,  also,  the  fable  of 
Eros  and  Psyche  :  all  these  contained  allusions  to 
he  immortality  of  the  soul.  Art,  however,  now 
declined  with  great  rapidity :  busts  and  statues 
were  more  seldom  made  than  before,  and  are  awk- 
ward and  poor  ;  the  hair  is  frequently  indicated  by 
nothing  else  but  holes  bored  in  the  stone.  The  re- 
liefs on  the  sarcophagi  gradually  become  monoto- 
nous, lifeless,  and  evidently  executed  without  spirit. 
The  reliefs  on  the  arch  of  Constantine,  which  are 
not  taken  from  that  of  Trajan,  are  perfectly  rude  and 
worthless,  and  those  on  the  column  of  Theodosius 
were  not  better.  Art,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  ceased  to  exist ;  statues  of  victors  in  the 
public  games  continued  to  be  erected  down  to  the 
fourth,  and  statues  of  the  emperors  (at  Constanti- 
nople) down  to  the  eighth  century  ;  but  at  Rome, 
as  at  Constantinople,  those  who  were  honoured  in 
this  way  were  more  concerned  about  their  rank  and 
dress  being  properly  represented  in  their  statues, 
than  about  the  real  artistic  merit  of  the  work.  Stat- 
uary became  mere  manual  labour,  and  required  no- 
thing but  mechanical  skill.  At  Constantinople,  how- 
ever, where  statues  had  been  collected  from  Rome, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  the  events  of  history  al- 
lowed t  ie  plastic  arts  to  die  away  more  gradually 
than  in  Italy. 

Before  concluding,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words 
n  the  destruction  of  ancient  works  of  art.  During 
he  lattei  pai  t  of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  many  stat- 
ues of  ti  e  gods  were  destroyed  and  melted  down, 
and  not  long  after  his  time  a  systematic  destruction 
began,  wl  ich  under  Theodosius  spread  over  all  parts 
of  the  Empire.  This  spirit  of  destruction,  however, 
was  not  directed  against  works  of  art  in  general 
and  as  such,  but  only  against  the  pagan  idols.  The 
opinion,  therefore,  which  is  entertained  by  some, 
that  the  losses  we  have  sustained  in  works  of  an- 
cient art  are  mainly  attributable  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  is  too  sweeping  and  general.  Of 
the  same  character  is  another  opinion,  according  to 
which  the  final  decay  of  ancient  art  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  new  religion. 
The  coincidence  of  the  general  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  decay  of  the  arts  is  merely  acci- 
dental. That  the  early  Christians  did  not  despise 
the  arts  as  sueh,  is  clear  from  several  facts.  We 
know  that  they  erected  statues  to  their  martyrs,  of 
which  we  have  a  specimen  in  that  of  St.  Hippolitus 
in  the  Vatican  library  ;  and  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  Christians  devoted  themselves  to  the  exercise 
of  the  arts.*  The  numerous  works,  lastly,  which 
have  been  found  in  the  Christian  catacombs  at 
Rome,  might  alone  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
early  Christians  were  not  hostile  towards  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  heroes  of  their  religion  in  works 
of  art.  The  hostility,  such  as  it  appears  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Augustin,  cannot  therefore  have  been  gen- 
eral :  and,  in  fact,  Christianity  during  the  Middle 
Vges  became  as  much  the  mother  of  the  arts  of 
modern  times  as  the  religion  of  Greece  was  the 
mother  of  ancient  art.  Another  very  general  and 
yet  incorrect  notion  is,  that  the  Northern  barbarians, 
after  the  conquest  of  Rome,  intentionally  destroyed 
works  of  art.    This  opinion  is  not  supported  by  any 
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of  the  contemporary  historians,  nor  is  it  at  all  proi» 
able.  The  barbarians  were  only  anxious  to  carrj 
with  them  the  most  precious  treasures  in  older  tt 
enrich  themselves  ;  a  statue  must  have  been  an  ob 
ject  of  indifference  to  them.  What  perished,  per 
ished  naturally  by  the  circumstances  and  calamities 
of  the  times  :  in  times  of  need,  bronze  statues  were 
melted  down,  and  the  material  used  for  other  pui 
poses  ;  marble  statues  were  frequently  broken  to 
pieces  and  used  for  building  materials  If  we  con- 
sider the  history  of  Rome  during  the  first  centuries 
after  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Germans,  we  have 
every  reason  to  wonder  that  so  many  specimens  of 
ancient  art  have  come  down  to  our  times.1 

STELAI  (ar^ai).    (Vid.  Funus,  p.  457.) 

STHEN'IA  (oOevia),  a  festival  with  contests,  cel- 
ebrated by  the  Argives  in  honour  of  Zeus,  surnamed 
Sthenius,  who  had  an  altar,  consisting  of  a  large 
rock,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hermione.*  Plutarch' 
states  that  the  ■Kakn  or  wrestling,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  contests  at  this  festival,  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  flute ;  and  he  also  mentions  a  tradition, 
according  to  which  the  festival  had  originally  been 
held  in  honour  of  Danaus,  and  that  it  was  afterward 
consecrated  to  Zeus  Sthenius. 

STIBA'DIUM.    (Vid.  Mensa,  p.  633.) 

♦STIB'IUM  {arLjijiL),  a  Sulphuret  of  Antimony, 
used  from  the  earliest  times,  and  still  employed  at 
the  present  day  in  the  East  for  tinging  black  the 
hair  and  eyebrows,  the  eyelashes  and  edges  of  the 
lids  ;  this  last  application  being  with  a  view  to  in- 
crease the  apparent  size  of  the  eye.  "  Pliny's  de- 
scription of  stibium,''''  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  does  not 
suit,  in  all  respects,  the  common  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony ;  but  this  mineral  may  have  been  found  then 
more  frequently  associated,  as  it  now  sometimes  is 
with  the  white  oxide,  or  with  the  nickeliferous  su' 
phuret,  to  either  of  which  Pliny's  description  of  i 
as  '  Candida  nitensque'  might  be  with  propriety  ap- 
plied." Hardouin  correctly  states,  according  to 
Adams,  that  the  ancients  were  most  probably  un- 
acquainted with  pure  antimony,  which  is  a  factitious 
substance,  or,  at  least,  is  rarely  found  as  a  native 
ore.  It  is  called  Terpdyuvov  by  Hippocrates.,  from 
its  being  made  into  pastils  of  a  square  form."  On 
the  ancient  antimony,  consult  Pliny's  Natural  His- 
tory.* 

STILLICI'DIUM.    (Vid.  Sebvitutes,  p.  878.) 

STILUS  or  STYLUS  is  in  all  probability  the  same 
word  with  the  Greek  arvkoc,  and  conveys  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  an  object  tapering  I  ke  an  architectural 
column.    It  signifies, 

1.  An  iron  instrument,*  resembling  a  pencil  in 
size  and  shape,  used  for  writing  upon  waxed  tab- 
lets.' At  one  end  it  was  sharpened  to  a  point  for 
scratching  the  characters  upon  ».he  wax,7  while  the 
other  end,  being  flat  and  circular,  served  to  render 
the  surface  of  the  tablets  smooth  again,  and  so  to 
obliterate  what  had  been  written.  Thus  vertere  sli~ 
lum  means  to  erase,  and  hencr  to  correct,  as  in  the 
well-known  precept  sape  stilurn  vcrtas.*  The  stylus 
was  also  termed  grapkmm,*  and  the  case  in  which 
it  was  kept  graphiartum1  °  or  graphtaria  theca. 11  The 
following  woodcut  is  from  a  picture  found  in  Hercu- 
laneum.1* 

2.  A  sharp  stake  or  spike  placed  in  pitfalls  before 

1.  (Winckelmann,  Gesch.  det  Kuiist. — Meyer,  Gesch.  d«r  bil 
denden  Kiinste  bei  den  Griechen.  —  F.  Thiersch,  TJebor  die 
Epochen  der  bildenden  Kunst  unter  den  Griechen. — K.  O  Miil- 
ler,  Archtol.  der  Kunst,  2d  ed.,  1835.)  —  2.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  20£ 
via.  —  Compare  Paus.,  n.,  32, 1)  7  ;  34,  t>  fi.)  —  3.  (De  Mus.,  p 
1140,  C.)— 4.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  99.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  33.— Har 
douin  ad  Plin.,  1.  c. — Adan>»,  Append.,  s.  v. — Moore's  Anc.  Mill 
eralogy,  p.  51.)  — 5.  (Ovid,  Met.,  ix.,  521.— Mart.,  xiv.,  21.)—* 
(Plaut.,  Bacch.,  iv.,4,  63.— Plin.,  H.  N.,xxxiv.,  14.)— 7.  (Quint 
i.,  1,  «  27.)— 8  (Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  10,  72.— Cic,  c.  Verr.,  II.,  ii.,  41.. 
—9.  (Ovid,  Ajior.,  i.,  11  13.— Suet.,  Jul.,  82.)— 10.  (Mart.,  xiv 
21.)— 11.  (Suet.  Claud  35.)— 12.  (Mus  Borbon  torn  ri..  U 
35.) 
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nn  '  iwencbment  to  embarrass  the  progress  of  an 
aHiM.kud  ei-emy.1  It  was  intended  to  answer  the 
same  p<.;?v>se  as  the  contrivances  called  ei/y»  tilia, 
and  ttimtiti  by  Caesar.' 

3.  A  bronze  needle  or  rod  for  picking  woraui  off 
fruit-trees  also  a  wooden  probe  employed  in  gar- 
dening operations.* 

It  bears,  also,  the  meaning  of  the  stem  of  a  tree  or 
vegetable,'  which  is,  perhaps,  the  primary  significa- 
tion of  ari/koc. 

♦STIMMI,  the  Greek  name  for  what  the  Romans 
called  Stibium.    (Vid.  Stibidm.) 

STIPENDIA'RII.  The  stipendiariae  urbes  of  the 
Roman  provinces  were  so  denominated,  as  being 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  money  tribute, 
"  stipendium,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  vectigales, 
who  paid  a  certain  portion,  as  a  tenth  or  twentieth 
of  the  produce  of  their  lands,  their  cattle,  or  cus- 
toms. The  word  "  stipendium"  was  used  to  signify 
the  tribute  paid,  as  it  was  originally  imposed  for, 
and  afterward  appropriated  to,  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing the  Roman  soldiers  with  pay  (stipendium6). 
The  condition  of  the  urbes  stipendiariae  is  generally 
tl  ought  to  have  been  more  honourable  than  that  of 
tl  e  vectigales,  but  the  distinction  between  the  two 
terms  was  not  always  observed.'  The  word  sti- 
pendiarius  is  also  applied  to  a  person  who  receives 
a  fixed  salary  or  pay,  as  a  "  stipendiarius  miles,"'  a 
phrase  which  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  veteran 
who  has  received  pay  for  many  years,  or  served  in 
many  campaigns.*  Some  MSS.  have  stipendiosus 
in  the  passage  last  quoted,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  bet- 
ter reading." 

STIPE  jNDIUM,  a  pension  or  pay,  from  stipem 
<md  pendo,  because,  before  silver  was  coined  at 
Rome,  the  copper  money  in  use  was  paid  by  weight, 
and  not  by  tale."  According  to  Livy,  the  practice 
of  giving  pay  to  the  Roman  soldiers  (ut  stipendium 
miles  de  publico  aeciperet)  was  not  introduced  till 
B.C.  405,  on  the  occasion  of  the  taking  of  Tarracina 
or  Anxur.  Hp  represents  the  change  as  the  spon- 
taneous and  unsolicited  act  of  the  senate;  hut  from 
another  passage"  we  learn,  that  in  the  year  421  B.C. 
the  tribunes  had  proposed  thai  the  occupiers  of  the 
public  land  should  pay  their  vectigal  regularly,  and 
that  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the 
troops.  The  concession  was  probably  accelerated 
by  the  prospect  of  the  last  war  with  Veii,  and  made 
with  a  view  of  conciliating  the  plebs,  who,  without 
some  such  favour,  would  in  their  then  humour  have 
refused  to  vote  for  the  war.  Livy  also  represents 
the  funds  for  the  payment  to  have  been  raised  by  a 
tributum  or  general  'ax  ;  but,  as  Arnold  observes," 
u  The  vectigal  or  tithe  due  from  the  occupiers  of  the 
public  land  was  to  provide  pay  for  the  soldiers  ;  and 
if  this  were  not  sufficient,  it  was  to  be  made  good 


1.  (Bell.  African.,  St.— Siliui,  i.,  41  J.)— 2.  (B.  G.,  m.,  73.)— 
I.  (Pallad.,  it.,  10,  »  20.)-  ».  (Columell.,  xi.,  3,  0  53.J-5.  (Id., 
t.,  10,  I)  21  ;  ii.,  3,  I  46.)-  8.  (Liv.,  it.,  80. —  Tacit.,  Hilt.,  it., 
74.)— 7.  (Li».,  xxXTii.,  3S.)— 8.  (Hirtiui,  De  Bell.  Afnc.  43.  i— 
9.  (Veget.,  De  Re  Milit.,  i„  18.)— 10.  (Gflttling,  Gench.  <lcr  ROm. 
ItUUTtir,  p.  418.)— 11.  (Varro,  Lin?.  Lat.,  t.,  182,  ed.  MOIIer. 
-Plin.,  It,  N  ,  xxx.,  3.)  —  12.  (iv.,  38.)— 13.  (Hut.  of  Rome,  i., 
p.  369. — Compare  Niebohr,  li  ,  p.  440.) 


by  a  tax  or  tribute  levied  upon  the  whole  peopie 
This  tithe,  however  was  probably  paid  very  irregu 
larly,  and  hence  the  pay  of  soldiers  wo  lid,  in  poini 
of  fact,  be  provided  chiefly  out  of  the  tributum."  A 
few  years  after  this  concession  (B  C.  403),  and  du 
ring  the  hostilities  against  Ven,  a  certain  amount 
of  pay  was  assigned  (certus  numerus  ans  est  assig- 
natus1)  to  the  knights  also,  or  Equites,  p  416. 
Livy,  however,  seems  to  be  here  speaking  of  the 
citizens  who  possessed  an  equestrian  lortune,  but 
had  no  horse  (equus  pubheus)  assigned  to  them  by 
the  state  ;  for  it  had  always  been  customary  for  the 
knights  of  the  18  centuries  to  receive  pay  out  of  the 
common  treasury  in  the  shape  of  an  allowance  foi 
the  purchase  of  a  horse,  and  a  yearly  pension  of 
2000  asses  for  its  keep.  ( Vid.  ^Es  Equestre,  Mb 
Hordearium. )  Hence  Niebuhr'  doubts  the  accura- 
cy of  the  account  which  is  given  by  Livy,'  and  ob- 
serves that  "the  Veientine  war  cannot  have  been 
the  occasion  on  which  the  practice  of  giving  pay  to 
the  troops  was  first  established  :  the  aerarii  must 
undoubtedly  have  always  continued  to  pay  pension* 
(capita)  to  the  infantry,  in  the  same  way  as  single 
women  and  minors  did  to  the  knights  :  and  the 
change  consisted  in  this,  that  every  legionary  now 
became  entitled  to  pay,  whereas  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners had  previously  been  limited  by  that  of  the 
persons  liable  to  be  charged  with  them  ;  and  hence 
the  deficiency  was  supplied  out  of  the  aerarium  from 
the  produce  of  the  vectigal,  and  when  this  failed,  by 
a  tribute  levied  even  from  those  plebeians  who  were 
themselves  bound  to  serve."  Consequently,  the 
tribunes  murmured  that  the  tribute  was  only  impo- 
sed for  the  sake  of  ruining  the  plebs.4  In  support 
of  his  opinion,  Niebuhr5  advances  arguments  which 
at  least  make  it  very  probable  that  the  "  pnterna. 
legislation"  of  Servius  Tullius  provided  for  the  pajr 
of  the  infantry  in  the  manner  mentioned;  but  even 
admitting  this,  the  practice  might  have  been  discon 
tinued,  so  as  to  justify  the  statement  made  on  this 
subject  by  Livy.  We  have  not  space  to  repeat  01 
discuss  those  arguments  here,  and  therefore  simply 
refer  to  them  in  vol.  i ,  p.  374,  and  vol  ii.,  p.  441, 
of  his  History.  According  to  Polybius,*  the  daily 
pay  of  a  legionary  amounted,  in  his  time,  to  two 
oboli,  which,  as  he  makes  a  drachma  equivalent  to 
a  denarius,  and  a  denarius,  in  paying  the  soldiers, 
was  then  estimated  at  ten  asses,1  and  not  at  six- 
teen, as  was  usual  in  other  money  transactions, 
gives  3}d  asses  a  day,  or  100  a  month.  Now  the 
yearly  pension  of  the  knights  (2000  asses),  observes 
Niebuhr,  gives,  if  we  take  the  old  year  of  10  months, 
200  asses  a  month  ;  just  double  the  pay  of  the  foot- 
soldiers.  In  later  times  the  knights  received  triple 
pay  (triplex  stipendium  merchant).  This  allowance 
was  first  established  by  the  military  tribune  Cn. 
Cornelius  Cossus  (400  B.C.),  and,  according  to  Nie- 
buhr, was  then  designed  as  a  compensation  to  those 
who  served  with  their  own  horses:  it  did  not  be- 
come the  general  custom  till  some  time  afterward. 
Polybius*  thus  speaks  of  the  stipendium  of  his  day, 
which  he  calls  mjiuviov,  as  St.  Luke*  also  does. 
"The  foot-soldier  receives  as  pay  two  oboli  a  day; 
the  centurion  twice  as  much  ;  the  horseman  a 
drachma  or  denarius.  The  foot-soldiers  also  re- 
ceive in  corn  every  month  an  allowance  (demcntum) 
of  ^ds  of  an  Attic  medimnus,  or  about  2  bushels 
of  wheat ;  the  horsemen  7  medimni  of  barley  and  3 
of  wheat.  The  infantry  of  the  allies  receive  the 
same  allowance  (aiTn/xcTpovvTai)  as  the  Roman  , 
the  horsemen  1  J»l  medimni  of  wheat  and  6  .if  barley. 
But  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  allied  forces 
receive  their  allowance  as  a  gratuity ;  the  Roman 


1.  (Lit.,  v..  7.)—  2.  (i.,  474,  and  H.,  p.  441.)— 3.  (iv.,  59  )— - 4 
(Lit.,  iT.,  60.1—5.  (I.  c.)— 6.  (Ti.,  37  )— 7.  (Plin.,  1.  <■.)— 8  (ti 
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■aldiers,  01  tne  contrary,  have  deducted  from  their 
pay  the  money  value  of  whatever  they  receive,  in 
corn-  armour,  or  clothes."  There  was,  indeed,  a 
law  passed  hy  C.  Gracchus,1  which  provided  that, 
besides  their  pay,  the  soldiers  should  receive  from 
the  treasury  an  allowance  for  clothes ;  but  from 
Tacitus*  this  law  seems  either  to  have  been  repeal- 
ed or  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The  two  oboli  of 
Polybius,  which  we  make  equal  to  3Jd  asses,  are 
reckoned  by  Plautus  in  round  numbers  at  3  asses. 
Thus  he  says,'  "  Isti  qui  trium  nummorum  causa 
mbeunt  sub/alas."  This  amount  was  doubled  for 
the  legionaries  by  Julius  Ca?sar*  before  the  civil 
war.  -He  also  gave  them  corn  whenever  he  had 
the  means,  without  any  restrictions  (sine  modo  nen- 
suraque).  Under  Augustus*  it  appears  to  have  been 
raised  to  10  asses  a  day  (three  times  the  original 
sum),  or  300  a  month,  or  1200  in  four  months. 
Now,  as  the  original  amount  of  their  pay  had  been 
tripled,  the  soldiers  could  not  complain  if  the  dena- 
rius were  reckoned  at  16  asses  in  payments  made 
to  themselves  as  well  as  other  persons ;  and,  taking 
this  value,  the  1200  asses  amount  to  exactly  3  au- 
rei,  or  3  \400  asses.  This  sum,  then,  was  consid- 
ered as  a  unit,  and  called  stipendium,  being  paid 
three  times  a  year.  Hence  Suetonius  says  of  Do- 
mitian,' "  Addidit  el  quartum  stipendium,  ternos  au- 
-tos-"  a  fact  which  Zonaras7  otherwise  expresses 
by  stating  that,  instead  of  75  drachmae  (i.  «.,  dena- 
rii), Domitian  gave  the  soldiers  100,  i.  e.,  he  made 
an  addition  of  25  denarii  or  1  aureus  to  their  pay. 
The  expression  of  Suetonius  supposes  that  3  au- 
rei  were  paid  every  quarter  instead  of  every  four 
months,  after  the  addition  made  by  Domitian  ;  that 
of  Zonaras  implies  that  4  aurei  instead  of  3  were 
paid,  as  before,  every  three  months,  the  annual 
amount  being  the  same  either  way,  and  the  quar- 
terly or  four  months'  instalment  of  3  or  4  aurei  be- 
ing called  a  stipendium.  Niebuhr's8  statement  on 
this  subject  is  only  partially  correct,  or  else  obscure : 
at  any  rate,  if  the  soldiers  received  10  asses  a  day, 
they  must  have  received  more  than  1200  a  year. 

The  praetorian  cohorts  received  twice  as  much 
as  the  legionaries.'  The  pay  of  the  tribunes  is  not 
known ;  but  it  was  considered  very  great,10  and  prob- 
ably was  not  less  than  48  aurei  per  annum  after  the 
time  of  Domitian.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that,  if  his  pay  were  withheld,  the  Roman  soldier 
was  allowed,  by  an  old  unwritten  custom,  to  distrain 
the  goods  (per  pignoris  capionem)  of  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  supply  it.  The  eques  was  al- 
lowed the  same  privilege  against  the  persons  who 
were  hound  to  furnish  him  with  the  aes  equestre  for 
the  purchase  of  his  horse,  and  the  aes  hordearium 
for  its  keep.11 

From  an  expression  which  Livy1*  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  a  patrician  orator,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  soldiers  always  received  a  full  year's  pay 
independent  of  the  length  of  ther  anmats  This, 
however,  seems  so  unreasonable,  that  we  cannot 
but  agree  with  Niebuhr  in  supposing  that  the  histo- 
rian was  misled  by  the  custom  of  his  own  time, 
when  a  full  year  had  long  been  the  stipulated  term 
of  a  soldier's  pay  as  well  as  of  his  service 

STiPULATIO  STIPULATOR  ( Vid  Obuw*- 
TIOKli,  p.  67S.) 

STTVA    (Vid.  Abatbum,  p.  79.) 

8TLENGIS  (arXevyk)-    (Vid  Looteon,  p  589.  > 

STOA  (oroa).    (Vid.  Pobttous.) 

8TOCHEION  (onxeiov).    (Vid  HoBoLoenm. ; 

•STCEBE  (vroiMi).  "According  to  Hardouin,* 
species  of  Seabiosa ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  by 
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Sprengel,  who  rather  too  confidently  refers  it  to  tne 
Pelerium  spinosum,  L.  Stackhouse  holds  it  to  be 
the  Stabe  centaurea."1 

*STQ2CHAS  (oToixai),  a  species  of  Lavender, 
probably,  as  Sprengel  maintains,  the  Lavandula 
Staechas* 

STOLA  was  a  female  dress  worn  ovei  the  tunic 
it  came  as  low  as  the  ankles  or  feet  (ad  talos  stola 
demissa3),  and  was  fastened  round  the  body  by  a 
girdle,  leaving  above  the  breast  broad  folds  (rugo- 
siorem  stola  frontem*).  The  tunic  did  not  reach 
much  below  the  knee,  but  the  essential  distinction 
between  the  tunic  and  stola  seems  to  have  been, 
that  the  latter  always  had  an  Instita  or  flounce 
sewed  to  the  bottom,  and  reaching  to  the  instep.* 
Over  the  stola  the  palla  or  pallium  was  worn  (vid. 
Pallium),  as  we  see  in  the  cut  annexed  * 


The  stola  seems  to  have  been  usually  lasieneo 
over  the  shoulder  by  a  Fibula  or  clasp,  and  usually 
had  sleeves,  but  not  always. 

The  stola  was  the  characteristic  dress  of  the  Ro- 
man matrons,  as  the  toga  was  of  the  Roman  men.' 
Hence  the  meretrices  were  not  allow  ed  to  wear  it, 
but  only  a  dark-coloured  toga  ;s  and,  accordingly, 
Horace9  speaks  of  the  matrona  in  contradistinction 
to  the  logata.  For  the  same  reason,  women  who  had 
been  divorced  from  their  husbands  on  account  of 
adultery  were  not  allowed  to  wear  the  stola,  but 
only  the  toga  ;10  to  which  Martial  alludes.11 

♦STOMO'MA.    (Vid.  Adam  as.) 

STRA'GULUM.    (Kid.  Tapes.) 

STRATEGOS  (orpaTriyoc).  The  office  and  title 
of  oTparriyoc,  or  general,  seem  to  have  been  more 
especially  peculiar  to  the  democratic  states  of  an- 
cient Greece .  we  read  of  them,  for  instance,  at 
Athens,  Tarentum.  Syracuse,  Argos,  and  Thurii;"' 
and  when  the  tyrants  of  the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia 
Minor  were  deposed  by  Aristagoras,  he  established 
arpartiyoi  in  their  room,  to  act  as  chief  magistrates.1* 

The  strategi  at  Athens  were  instituted  after  the 
remodelling  of  the  constitution  by  Glisthenes,  to 
discharge  the  .mtiefc  wbich  had  m  tornwi  tunes 
been  performed  either  by  the  wag  <<i  the  arurion 
polemarchus.  They  were  ten  m  number  one  *» 
eact  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  chosen  by  the  suffrages 
(Xeif  OTov'ia)  of  the  peoplt;. u  Before  entering  on  thei  i 
duties,  they  were  required  u>  submit  to  a  doKiftaoia. 
or  examination  of  theii  character  and  no  one  was 
eligible  to  the  office  unless  he  had  legitimate  chil- 
dren, and  was  possessed  of  ianded  property  in  Atti- 
ca '     They  were,  as  their  name  denotes,  intrusted 
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with  the  command  on  military  expeditions,  with 
the  superintendence  of  all  warlike  preparations,  and 
with  the  regulation  of  all  matters  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  war  department  of  the  state.  They 
levied  and  enlisted  the  soldiers  (xaTiAefav),  either 
personally  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  taxiarchs.1 
They  were  intrusted  with  the  collection  and  man- 
lgeraent  of  the  eiaipopai,  or  property-taxes  raised 
<>r  tht  purposes  of  war ;  and  also  presided  over, 
>r  offi.  lated  as  eiccyuyeie  in,  the  courts  of  jus- 
ice  in  which  any  disputes  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject or  the  trierarchy  were  decided.1  They  also 
nominated  from  year  to  year  persons  to  serve  as 
trierarchs,'  and  took  cognizance  of  the  cases  of 
Antidosis  arising  out  of  the  trierarchy  and  proper- 
ty-taxes (inoiovv  rdf  uvTidoaeic*).  They  also  presi- 
ded at  courts-martial,  and  at  the  trials  in  cases  of 
accusation  for  non-performance  of  military  and  na- 
val duties.  (Vid.  AZTPATEIA2  and  ANATMA- 
XIOT  ITA<i>Al )  They  likewise  had  the  power  of 
convening  extraordinary  assemblies  of  the  people  in 
cases  of  emergency  (vid.  Ecclesu,  p.  384),  and 
from  the  instance  of  Pericles,  it  would  almost  seem 
that  in  critical  times  they  had  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing an  assembly  being  holden.*  But  their  most 
important  tnst  was  the  command  in  war,  and  it  de- 
pended upon  circumstances  to  how  many  of  the 
number  it  was  given.  At  Marathon  all  the  ten  were 
present,  and  the  chief  command  came  to  each  of 
thern  in  turn.  The  archon  polemarchus  also  was 
there  associated  with  them,  and,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom,  his  vote  in  a  council  of  war  was 
equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  generals.'  In  the  expe- 
dition against  Samos,  also,  all  the  ten  generals  were 
engaged,' the  poet  Sophocles  being  one  of  the  num- 
ber ;9  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  most  cases  it  would 
be  neither  convenient  nor  useful  to  send  out  the 
whole  number  on  the  same  undertaking,  and,  du- 
ring the  course  of  a  protracted  war,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  some  of  them  to  be  left  at  home  in 
charge  of  the  war  department  there.  Accordingly, 
in  the  best  times  of  Athens,  three  only  were,  for 
the  most  part,  sent  out  j  one  of  these  (rpiroc  avrbs) 
was  considered  as  the  commander-in-chief,  but  his 
colleagues  had  an  equal  voice  in  a  council  of  war. 
Sometimes  a  strategus,  as  Pericles,  was  invested 
with  extraordinary  powers  :•  in  like  manner,  the 
three  generals  engaged  in  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
Nicias,  Alcibiades,  and  I.amachus,  were  made  av- 
ToKpuTopcs,  or  supreme  and  independent  in  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  it.10  So  also  was  Aristides  in 
his  command  at  Plataea  But  even  in  ordinary  ca- 
ses the  Athenian  generals  were  not  fettered  in  the 
conduct  of  a  campaign  by  any  council  of  war  or 
other  controlling  authority,  as  the  Spartan  kings 
sometimes  were  ,  still  they  were  responsible  for  it, 
and  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes"  exposed,  at  the 
termination  of  their  command,  to  capital  indictment 
at  the  caprice  of  the  people,  or  from  the  malevolence 
of  personal  enmity  "  Even  Pericles  himself"  wan 
liner,  iv  the  ueopie  roi  .mpoteo  uiisniauagenrxfit,  b>it. 
really  Tecaiise  .be  Athenians  ■'•ere  <ii»appninter)  in 
hen  expectations 

In  the  time*  ot  Ohabnab  and  Phocion,  nowever, 
the  grentei  part  ot  -be  generals  regularly  •emained 
at  home  to  conduct  the  processions  Ac.,  as  the  chv 
taens  did  u>  enjoy  them,  leaving  then  wars  to 
be  conducted  by  mercenaries  and  theii  leaders  .•* 
Some  of  them,  too,  were  not  coaimanders  ot  all  the 


1.  (Lye.,  o.  L  'rab.  140  Pro  MiUt.,  114.J — 2  (Wolt  ad  Lap*., 
p.  94. — Danuetb  ,  c  Lacr  ,  MO,  IS.) — S  'Detnwrtb..  c.  Baut  i  , 
N7  Xeu..  Ue  Rap  Atbeo.,  8.)  -4.  (c  Phwnip.,  1040.1  -6 
(Thacyd.,  ii..  A  (Herod.,  n..  109.)—  f  (Thacyd.,  lit)  i 
-6.  (Mailer.  Literature  ot  Ancient  Greet*,  p.  838  )— «  'Thn 
iT|d.,  ii.,  89.) — 10  (Thacyd.,  8,  SB.)— 1 1  'Philip  .  .  S2  >- 
IS  (c.  Mid  5SB  a  Anmocr..  A76.I-  13  'Thacyd  n  .  no 
*4  (Wachamuth,  11.  i,  p  410  —  Derooeth  .  Phil  .  l  .  47  IS 


troops,  but  only  of  the  horse  and  foot  of  separat* 
armies  (arpaTtiybg  6  eiri  tuv  onXuv  or  ottAltuv.  and 
6  km  tuv  Itvkeuv) :  and  one  of  them,  the  general  ol 
the  administration  (6  enl  rf/c  dioacrjoeuc),  performed 
part  of  the  judicial  labours  of  the  strategi  and  oth- 
er civil  services,  such  as  that  of  giving  out  the  pay 
of  the  troops.1  We  must  also  remember  that  the 
Athenian  navy,  as  well  as  the  army,  was  command 
ed  by  the  strategi,  whence  the  *  praeuria  navis'  o> 
flag-ship  is  called  arparr)yi(  vavf.' 

The  strategi  at  Athens  were  perhaps  the  most 
important  officers  of  the  Republic,  especially  during 
war;  and  among  them  are  numbered  some  of  he> 
most  distinguished  citizens,  Miltiades,  Themisto 
cles,  Pericles,  Phocion,  &c.  But  the  generals  of 
the  early  times  differed  in  many  respects  from  the 
contemporaries  of  Demosthenes.  Formerly  the  gen 
eral  and  the  statesman  were  united  in  one  person  , 
the  leader  in  the  field  was  the  leader  in  the  assem- 
bly, and  thus  acquired  a  double  influence,  accom- 
panied with  a  double  responsibility.  But  in  later 
times,  the  general  and  the  professed  orator  01 
statesman  were  generally  perfectly  distinct,'  and 
the  latter,  as  will  always  be  the  case  in  free  states, 
had  by  far  the  greater  influence.  The  last  of  the 
Athenian  generals  who  was  considered  to  unite  the 
two  characters  was  Phocion,  who  was  general  no 
less  than  forty-five  times  *  Accordingly,  the  various 
parties  into  which  the  state  was  then  divided  had 
each  their  orator  and  general,  the  former  acting  as 
a  recognised  leader  ;*  and  a  general,  when  absent 
on  foreign  expeditions,  was  liable  to  be  maligned  or 
misrepresented  to  the  people  by  an  unfriendly  and 
influential  demagogue.*  Hence  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  generals  of  the  age  of  Demosthenes  were 
neither  so  patriotic  nor  so  distinguished  as  those  of 
former  times,  more  especially  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  they  were  often  the  commanders  of  mercenary 
troops,  and  not  of  citizens,  whose  presence  might 
have  checked  or  animated  them.  Moieover,  thej 
suffered  in  moral  character  by  the  contamination  ol 
the  mercenary  leaders  with  whom  they  were  asso 
ciated.  The  necessity  they  were  under  of  provi- 
ding their  hired  soldiers  with  pay,  habituated  them 
to  the  practice  of  levying  exactions  from  the  allies  ; 
the  sums  thus  levied  were  not  strictly  accounted  for, 
and  what  should  have  been  applied  to  the  service 
of  the  state  was  frequently  spent  by  men  like  Cha 
res  upon  their  own  pleasures,  or  in  the  purchase  of 
a  powerful  orator.7  Another  effect  of  the  separo 
tion  of  the  two  characters  was,  that  the  responsi 
bility  of  the  general  and  of  the  orator  or  minister 
was  lessened,  and  it  was  in  most  cases  easy  for  a 
general  to  purchase  an  apparently  disinterested  ad- 
vocacy of  his  conduct.  There  was  this  farther 
abuse  connected  with  the  system,  that,  according  to 
Isocrates,8  military  command  was  so  much  coveted, 
that  the  election  of  generals  was  often  determined 
by  the  most  profligate  bribery 

The  moei  eminent  generals  of  tbri  time  of  De- 
mofltnene-  «w  riiwtheus  '.-habeas,  loruonjree, 
and  i>iopithas  Chare*  and  Lysicles  >vere  uiienot  to 
them  both  n  loyait'  and  skill,  bnt  the  forwei  and 
trie  mercenary  Charidemoa  were  frequently  em 
ployed  Towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Em 
pire  the  chief  magistrate  at  Athens  was  called 
orparmydt,  or  the  duke  Constantine  bestowed  oo 
him  the  title  ot  utya>  mpa^myoi.  or  the  grand 
duke  '  The  military  chieftains  of  the  JDtouan  and 
Achaean  leagues  were  also  called  arpa-nryot  The 
Achaean  (rrpcmryoi  had  the  power  of  oonveniLg  a 

I  (BOckh.  Staatab  ,  H..  o  7.— Dem.,  Pro  Cora.,  p.  Soft,  il.J 
S  ■ Hermann  Lahrtmch  d  Gneoh.  Staatealt..  0  IM  )  3  (Iaucr. 
De  Pace,  170. )  -4.  (Plot.,  Phur  ,  5  Wachamalh,  1  it,  0  TO  ] 
-6  (Demoetb  Olyn  .  ii.,  SB./  -6  (Derooeth.,  De  Chereoo.,  CT 
IS  —  Wachamntb.  1  c.)--7  (Thirl wall,  Hiat  of  Greene.  »  .  o 
SI4  i— 8  (De  Pare.  198  >—°  (Julian.  Oral  -\ 
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general  assembly  uf  the  league  on  extra ip,  nary  oc- 
casions.1 

*STRATIO'TES  (arpaTiCrric),  a  species  of  plant, 
probably  a  kind  of  water-lentil.  "  The  aTpanurnf 
worduioc  was  most  probably,  according  to  Sprengel, 
the  Pistia  Stratiotis.  Woodville,  treating  of  the 
common  Yarrow  or  Millefoil,  says  of  it,  *  This  plant 
appears  to  be  the  arpaTiurni  ^iAtd^vAfof  of  the 
Greek  writers.'  It  is  pretty  generally  looked  upon 
as  being  the  Achillea  millefolium.  It  got  the  name 
Of  Achillea  from  its  being  supposed  the  herb  used  by 
A  jhilles  in  dressing  wounds."* 

STRATO'RES.  1.  Imperial  equerries  subject 
to  the  tribunus'stabuli.  Their  proper  duty,  as  the 
name  imports,  was  to  saddle  the  horses  ;  they  also 
led  them  from  the  stable,  and  assisted  the  emperor 
to  mount  Hence  they  were  termed  in  Greek  ava- 
6oXelc.  From  the  addition  of  miles  to  their  title,  it 
appears  that  they  were  considered  as  part  of  the 
military  establishment.3  Consuls  and  praetors  had 
their  stratores,  as  we  learn  from  inscriptions,*  and 
perhaps  aediles  also.5 

2.  Officers  sent  into  the  provinces  to  select  hor- 
ses for  the  stud  of  the  prince  or  for  the  general  ser- 
vice of  the  state.'  These,  in  all  probability,  be- 
longed to  the  same  body  with  those  mentioned 
above ;  the  title  stratores  a  pablicis  ratiombus,  by 
which  they  are  usually  distinguished  in  works  upoa 
Roman  antiquities,  rests  upon  no  authority  excepi 
'he  letters  STR.  A.  P.  R.  in  an  inscription,7  the  in- 
terpretation of  which  is  very  doubtful. 

3.  Jailers  under  the  orders  of  the  commentaries.- 
its,  or  chief  inspector  of  prisons.*  To  these  Ulpian 
;efers,*  "  nemo  proconsulum  stratores  suos  habere  po- 
test, sed  eorumvice  milites  ministerioinprouir^ciis  fun- 
guntur,"  although  the  passage  is  quoted  in  most  dic- 
tionaries as  bearing  upon  the  stratores  ol  the  stable.10 

4.  In  the  later  Latin  writers,  and  especially  in 
the  monkish  historians  of  the  Middle  Ages,  stratores 
denote  a  chosen  body  of  soldiers  seut  in  advance  of 
an  army  to  explore  the  country,  to  determine  the 
proper  line  of  march,  to  select  the  spots  best  fitted 
for  encamping,  and  to  make  all  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  troops 
when  they  halted,  their  duties  being  in  some  re- 
spects analogous  to  those  of  the  classical  metatores, 
and  in  others  to  those  of  a  modern  corps  de  guides.11 

5.  We  find  in  an  inscription  the  words  Diomedbs 
Ap.  Stratob,  which  is  generally  understood  to  com- 
memorate the  laoours  of  some  individual  in  paving 
the  Appian  Way,  and  mention  is  made  of  stratores 
of  this  description  in  another  inscription  found  at 
Mayence. " 

STRENA,  a  present  given  on  a  festive  day  and  for 
the  sake  of  good  omfen,1*  whence  a  good  omen  is  call- 
ed by  Plautus  boni  strena.1*  It  was,  however,  chiefly 
applied  to  a  newyear's-gift,  to  a  present  made  on 
the  calends  of  January.  In  accordance  with  a  sen- 
atus  consultutn,  newyear's-gifts  had  to  be  present- 
ed to  Augustus  in  the  Capitol,  even  when  he  was 
absent.1*  The  person  who  received  such  presents 
was  accustomed  to  make  others  in  return  (strena- 
rium  commercium) ;  but  Tiberius,  who  did  not  like 
the  custom  on  account  of  the  trouble  it  gave  him, 
wd  also  of  the  expense  in  making  presents  in  re- 

1.  (Liv..,  xxxriii.,  11  — Polyb.,  iv.,  T,  ♦  6.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  iv., 
100,  101.  —  Adama,  Append.,  a.  ».)—».  (Span.  Carucall.,  7.— 
tmin.  Marcell.,  xxx.,  6.—  Vid.  Dncange,  a.  v.) — 4  (Orell.,  Inacr., 
798,  82S0,  3523.)— 5.  (Orell.,  n.  !584.)-6.  (Amm.  Marcell., 
rix.,  3.— Cod.  Theod.,  viii.,  tit.  8,  s.  4.— Cod.,  xii.,  tit.  25.— Sal- 
iU  ad  Capitol.,  M.  Antonio.,  8;  ad  Trebell.  Poll.,  Valer., 3.)— 
(Grater,  p.  DLXIZ.,  n.  8  J— 8.  (Cod.  Theod.,  ix.,  tit.  3,  a.  1.)— 9. 
Hg.  1,  tit.  16,  s.  4.)—  10.  (Compare  the  Notitia  Dignitatum 
npeni  Orientia,  c.  13  and  c.  101,  in  Grsevii  Thea.  Rom.  Antiq., 
on.  vii.,  p.  1375  and  p.  1606.)— 11.  (Symm.,  Epist.  ad  Theod. 
•t  VWent.,  1.— Ducange,  a.  v.)— 12.  (Orell.,  n.  1450.— Compare 
Fucba,  Geschichte  Von  Mainz.)— 13.  (Featua,  a.  y.) — 14.  (Stich., 
• ..  2,  24.1—15.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  57.— Compare  Dion  Casa.,  liv., 
15  ) 
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turn,  frequently  left  Rome  at  the  beginning  ol  Jan 
uary,  that  he  might  be  out  of  the  way,1  and  als« 
strictly  lorbade  any  such  presents  to  be  offered  him 
after  the  first  of  January,  as  he  used  to  be  annoyed 
by  them  during  the  whole  of  the  month.'  The 
custom,  so  far  as  the  emperor  was  concerned,  thus 
seems  to  have  fallen  almost  entirely  into  disuse  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  was  revived  again 
by  Caligula,'  but  abolished  by  Claudius  ;*  it  must, 
however,  have  been  restored  afterward,  as  we  find 
it  mentioned  as  late  as  the  reigns  of  Theodosius 
and  Arcadius.5 

STRIGIL.  (Vid.  Baths,  p.  146;  Lootroi ,  a 
599.) 

♦STRIX  the  Screech  Owl.    (Vid.  Glaox.) 

♦STROMBUS  (oTpofifoc),  a  shellfish,  called  in 
French  Trompe,  in  English  Trumpet ;  namely,  the 
Cochlea  Strombus,  L.' 

STRO'PHIUM  (raivia,  ratviSiov,  an66tauoc)  was 
a  girdle  or  belt  worn  by  women  round  the  breast 
and  ove,  the  inner  tunic  or  chemise7  (iereti  strophto 
luctantes  mncta  papillas9).  It  appears  from  an  ep- 
igram of  Martial9  to  have  beei,  usually  made  of 
leather  10 

♦STROUTH'ION  (orpoffliov),  the  Saponana  offi- 
cinalis, or  Soapwort.  "  Lucian  mentions,"  says 
A.dams,  "  that  the  impostor  Alexander  used  it  U 
procure  a  discharge  of  saliva  from  his  mouth."11 

♦STROTJTHOS  (arpovddc).  "A  term  used  by 
Paulus  ^Egineta  in  the  same  genera  sense  that 
Passeres  is  by  Linnaeus,  as  applying  to  the  order  of 
small  birds.  It  is  more  particularly  applied,  howev 
er,  to  the  Passer  domesticus,  or  House  Sparrow 
Gesner  supposes  the  nvpyirnc  and  TpuyTio&vrr/c  mere 
varieties  of  it ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  lat- 
ter was  the  Hedge  Sparrow,  or  Accentor  modularise 
Cuvier  "1» 

*2TPOT90NS,  fieyalri,  Ki&vkti,  or  'Apa6iri,  called 
also  orpovdoKOfinXoc,  the  Ostrich,  or  Strouthio-came- 
lus,  L.  It  is  described  by  Xenophon,  Aristotle, 
iElian,  Diodorus,  and  others.  Oppian  calls  it  Ai6vtj( 
nrepoev  (3otov  aynvXodeipov,  and  again,  fitra  arpov- 
6olo  KafinXov.  "The  length  of  its  legs  and  of  its 
neck,"  says  Griffith,  speaking  of  the  ostrich,  "and 
certain  habits  peculiar  to  it,  have  caused  it  to  be 
compared  to  the  camel.  Eldemiri,  in  his  'History 
of  Animals,'  informs  us,  that  the  vulgar  belief  in 
Arabia  is,  that  the  ostrich  is  the  production  of  a 
camel  and  a  bird.  From  such  approximations  are 
derived  the  names  which  the  ostrich  has  received 
in  various  countries.  The  Persian  name  of  sutur- 
morg  literally  signifies  camel-bird ;  and  it  is  the  same 
with  the  strouthio-camelus  of  the  Latins.  We  cannot, 
however,  say  with  Aristotle,  that  the  ostrich  is  of  an 
equivocal  nature,  partly  bird,  partly  quadruped  ;  but 
still  we  may  aver  that,  in  the  chain  of  being,  it  evi- 
dently constitutes  a  link  between  the  birds  and  the 
mammalia.  Though  decreed,  from  its  bulk,  to  re- 
main upon  the  earth,  and  deprived  of  that  faculty 
which  is  the  eminent  characteristic  of  its  class,  it 
has  received  in  compensation  a  force  and  rapidity  in 
the  race  far  surpassing  that  of  all  other  existing  an- 
imals."1' 

STRUCTOR.    (Vid.  Cojka,  p.  276  ) 
•STRYCHNUS  or  -UM  (arpixvoc  or  -ov),  the 
herb  Nightshade.    "  I  cannot  pretend,"  says  Adams, 
"  to  unravel  all  the  confusion  which  invests  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ancient  strychni.   Both  Celsus  and  Pliny 


1.  (Dion  Caaa.,  lvii.,  8.)  — 2.  (Soet.,  Tib.,  84.— Dion  Caaa., 
Mi.,  17.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  42.— Dion  Caaa.,  lix.,  24.)— 4.  (Dion 
Caaa.,  lx.,  6.)— 5.  (Anaon.,  Ep.,  xmi.,  4.— Symm.,  Ep.,  x.,  28.) 
— 6.  (Ariatot.,  H.  A.,i.,  9. — Id.,  iv.,  4 ;  v.,  13. — Adams,  Append., 
a.  ▼.)— 7.  (Non.,  xiv.,  8.)— 8.  (Catull.,  Ixiv.,  65.)— 9.  (xiv.,  tb.\ 
—  10.  (Becker,  Gallua,  i.,  p.  321.)  — 11.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  192.- 
Theophr.,  H .  P.,  vi.,  4.  —  Adams,  Append.,  a.  r.)  — 12.  ( Adama 
Append.,  a.  v.)— 13.  (Oppian,  Hal.,  'V.,  630.— Id.,  Cyneg.,  iil.- 
Griffith's  C-ivier    ol  -'ii  ,  f  444.  Ac  •  -Adams,  Arpend..  a  ri 
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«i<iwj  tha..  the  Strychnos  of  the  Greeks  was  called 
Solatium  by  the  Romans.  The  Latin  writers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  term  it  Mamella  Apuleius  describes 
four  species :  the  first  called  Horlualis ;  the  second 
called  Cacabum ;  the  third  called  Hyjmotice  somnif- 
tia,  &c. ;  the  fourth,  Furialis.  Sprengel,  in  his  an- 
notations on  Dioscorides,  arranges  the  strychm  as 
follows  :  1st.  The  orpvxvog  unitaZoc:  is  the  Soianum 
nigrum  (common  Nightshade),  or  S.  mimatum.  2d. 
The  a.  uXikukoSoc  is  the  Physalis  Alkckengi,  com- 
mon Winter-cherry.  3d.  The  a.  vttvutikoc.  is  the 
Physalis  somnif  era,  or  Cluster-leaved  Winter-cherry. 
4th.  The  a.  yiaviKo^  is  the  Soianum  Sodomeum,  or 
Black-spined  Nightshade.  Theophrastus  describes 
the  first,  third,  and  fourth  species.  Stackhouse  sup- 
poses the  last  to  be  the  Atropa  belladonna,  which, 
by-the-way,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  plant 
which  Buchanan  calls  '  Soianum  somni/erum,'1  and 
describes  very  graphically.  Woodville  thinks  this 
species  (the  fourth)  either  the  Atropa  belladonna 
or  Soianum  dulcamara.  Stackhouse  agrees  with 
Sprengel  regarding  the  first  and  third  species.  On 
the  stryehni  of  the  ancients,  see  in  particular  Schulze 
(Toxicol.  Veterum,  c.  18),  whose  account  of  them 
agrees  in  the  main  with  that  given  above."1 
STULTO'RUM  FE'RLxi.    (Vid.  Fobnacalia.) 

STUPRUM.       (  Vi'l     '  DULTKRIUM,  CoNCUBINA, 

Incebtum.) 

STYLUS.    (  Vid.  Stilus.) 

♦STYPTE'RI  A  (oTVTZTnpia).  "From  the  cir- 
cumstance alone  of  the  localities  in  which  Dioscor- 
ides says  the  arvnTvpia  was  found,  namely,  Melos, 
Lipari,  Sardinia,  &c ,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
deciding  it  to  have  been  the  Octohadral  Alum  of 
Jameson,  i.  e.,  Sulphate  of  Alumine  and  Potash. 
The  ancients,  however,  have  described  several  varie- 
ties, which  have  exercispd  the  ingenuity  of  the  com- 
mentators to  determine  what  they  were.  Alston 
©alls  the  arvKrnpia  axicri)  '  alumen  seiisile  vel  plumo- 
turn.'  He  says, '  the  true  plumose  or  feathered  alum 
is  a  salt,  in  colour  and  grain  somewhat  resembling 
amiantus,  tasting  like  common  alum.'  Dr.  Hill  de- 
scribes the  plumose  alum  as  consisting  of  efflores- 
cences which  hang  from  the  rocks  in  certain  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  where  the  earth  is  full  of  alum. 
These  specimens  were  called  Tptxirtc.  by  the  Greeks, 
as  if  composed  of  hairs.  He  alludes,  I  presume,  to 
the  Hoar  Salz  (Hair  Salt)  of  Werner,  formerly  sup- 
posed a  variety  of  alum,  but  consisting,  according  to 
Klaproth,  of  a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  magnesia 
and  iron.  Dr.  Kidd  states  that  the  capillary  or  plu- 
mose alum  consists  of  very  delicate  fibres  like  down. 
The  (rypr/,  or  liquid  alum,  according  to  Dr.  Hill,  was 
what  drops  through  the  fissures  of  stones :  when 
this  assumed  a  round  form,  it  was  called  orpcyyvkn, 
'round.'  Dr.  Milligan  finds  fault  with  Drs.  Jame- 
son and  Thompson  for  holding  that  the  ancient  alum 
consisted  principally  of  the  sulphate  of  iron :  they 
were  right,  however,  in  regard  to  the  alumen  scisiile, 
or  hair  alum,  which,  as  we  have  stated,  Klaproth 
found  to  contain  sulphate  of  iron.  This  variety  was 
therefore  considerably  different  from  the  common 
anmrnpia  of  the  Greeks.'" 

♦STYRAX  (orvpaZ),  a  tree  producing  a  resinous 
gum.  The  gum  is  called  in  Greek  ii  orvpaf,  and 
the  tree  which  produces  it  17  or  6  orvpaf.  The  gum 
is  known  in  the  dispensatories  by  the  name  of  Sty- 
rax  or  Storax.  It  has  a  fragrant  odour,  and  an  agree- 
able, slightly  pungent,  and  aromatic  taste ;  it  is 
stimulant,  and  in  some  degree  expectorant.  The 
storax  of  commerce  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Asiatic 
Turkey.  The  arvpa^  KaXaftlrn,  mentioned  by  Paulus 


1.  (Theophr..  H.  P.,  rii.,  IS  ;  ix  ,  IS. — Diascur.,  it.,  71 ,  73,  73 
74. — Nicand..  Ther.,  75. — Adams,  Append.,  ■  t.) — 2.  (Dniscor., 
t.,  1».-Plin.,  H.  N.,  lixr.,  53  —  Olios,  ed  MiUig»n,  p.  183  — 
i^iu  Append.,  l.  r.) 
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-Egineta,  is  the  Styrax  ealamita,  so  called  because 
anciently  packed  up  in  reeds  for  safety  of  carriage 
The  styrax-tree  is  still  called  in  the  East  Istorak  01 
,  isterk.  The  gum  was  formerly  much  employed  in 
medicine,  but  now  is  little  used  except  in  pei  fumes. 
Some  suppose  that  the  storax  is  the  true  thus  Judao- 
I  rum,  presented  by  the  Magi  to  the  infant  Saviour  •, 
others,  however,  are  in  favour  of  the  balm  exuded 
by  the  Amyris.1 

*SUBER  (<t>(\toc),  the  Cork-tree,  or  Quercus  Su 
ber,  L.    ( Vid.  Phbllus.) 

SUBLIGA'CULUM  or  SUCCINCTO'RIUM  (<?ta- 
Cufia,  irepl&ua),  Drawers.*  This  article  of  dress,  or 
a  bandage  wound  about  the  loins  so  as  to  answer 
the  same  purpose,  was  worn  by  athletes  at  the  pub- 
lic games  of  Greece  in  the  earliest  ages  {vid.  Ath 
lbt.&  :  £uaa«  vvv3) ;  but  the  use  of  it  was  soon  dis- 
continued, and  they  went  entirely  naked.*  The  Ro- 
mans, on  the  contrary,  and  all  other  nations  except 
the  Greeks,  always  adhered  to  the  use  of  it  in  their 
gymnastic  exercises.*  It  was  also  worn  by  acton 
on  the  stage,*  by  those  who  were  employed  in  tread- 
ing grapes  (vid.  Tobculab'),  and  by  the  Roman 
popa  at  the  sacrifices,  and  it  then  received  the  de- 
nomination of  limus,"  which  name  was  also  applied 
to  it  as  worn  by  Roman  slaves.*  The  circumstance 
of  the  slaves  in  India  wearing  this  as  their  only  cov- 
ering,10 is  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  modern  slave- 
ry in  the  West  Indies  and  other  tropical  countries 
Some  of  the  ancient  Gauls  had  such  a  contempt  for 
death  as  to  descend  into  the  field  of  battle  naked, 
with  the  exception  of  the  subligaculum,  or  clothing 
for  the  loins." 

SUBSCRI'PTIO  CENSCRIA.    (Vid.  Infamia, 

NOTA  CkNSOBIA.) 

SUBSECI'VA.    (Vid.  Leges  Agbabub,  p.  37.) 

SUBSIGNA'NI.    (Vid.  Abmv,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

SUBSTITUTIO.    (Vid.  Hebes,  Roman,  p.  498.; 

SUBSTITU'TIO  PUPILLA'RIS.  (Vid.  Hebks, 
Roman,  p.  498.) 

SUBTE'MEN.    (Vid.  Tela.) 

SUBU'CULA.    (Vid.  Tunica.) 

SUCCE'SSIO  This  word  is  used  to  denote  a 
right  which  remains  unchanged  as  such,  but  is 
changed  with  reference  to  its  subject.  The  change 
is  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  right,  when  viewed  as 
attached  to  a  new  person,  is  founded  on  a  preceding 
right,  is  derived  from  it,  and  depends  upon  it.  The 
right  must  accordingly  begin  to  be  attached  to  the 
new  person  at  the  moment  when  it  ceases  to  be  at 
tached  to  the  person  who  previously  had  it.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  ownership  by  tradition, 
the  new  ownership  begins  when  the  old  ownership 
ceases,  and  it  only  arises  in  case  the  former  pos- 
sessor of  the  thing  had  the  ownership ;  that  is,  prior 
ownership  is  a  necessary  condition  of  subsequent 
ownership.  This  kind  of  change  in  ownership  is 
called  auccessio  It  follows  from  the  definition  of 
it  that  usucapion  is  not  included  in  it.  The  suc- 
cessio of  a  heres  is  ii  '  -Ipd  ,  for  though  there  might 
be  a  considerable  ii  1  between  the  death  and 
the  aditio  heredilatis,  when  the  hereditas  was  once 
taken  possession  of,  the  act  of  aditio  had,  by  a  lega. 
fiction,  relation  to  the  time  of  the  deaih.  Thus 
whereas  we  generally  view  persons  who  posses! 
rights  as  the  permanent  subsiance  and  the  rights  as 
accidents,  in  the  case  of  succession  the  right  is  the 
permanent  substance,  which  persists  in  a  series  of 
persons. 

The  notion  of  succession  applies  mainly,  though 

I.  (Diusoot.,  1.,  79. —  Puloi  Mgin.,  til,  r.  1 1 .  —  Adams,  Ap- 
psnd.,  i.  t. —  Eqcto.  a— it  .  1-  VJ  —  2.  (Joseph.,  A.  J.,  111  ,7, 
'.  !.)—».  (Horn.,  Od.,  mil.,  SO.) — 4.  (Schol.  in  Horn.,  D.,  xxiii. 
883.— Ind.,  Oris-.,  iTiii.,  I7.>— *.  (Thocyd.,  1.,  0.— Schol.  ia  lor 
-Clem.  Alex.,  rVdsR., in., 9.— Isid  ,  One.,  111.,  221.)— (I.  (Cic, 
De  Off.,i.,  34.)— 7.  (Geopon.,  fL,  1 1.)—  8.  (Virjt..  JEn.,  xii.,  120 
—  Sennas  in  Inc.)— 9.  (Gell.,  N.  A.,  in.,  3.)  —  10.  (Stnba  x> 
I.  »  73.  p.  ISO,  ed.  Sieb.l— II   (Dial  Sic.  t.,29.) 
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aot  exclusively,  to  property.  With  respect  to  the 
law  mat  relates  to  familia,  it  applies  so  far  as  the 
parts  of  the  familia  partake  of  the  nature  of  property, 
such  as  the  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave,  and 
the  case  of  patronatus  and  mancipii  causa.  Thus 
the  patria  potestas  and  the  condition  of  a  wife  in 
manu  may  be  objects  of  succession.  It  applies  also 
to  the  case  of  adoption. 

Successio  is  divided  into  singular  succession  and 
universal  succession.  These  terms  conveniently 
express  the  notion,  but  they  were  not  Roman  terms. 
The  Roman  terms  were  as  follows :  in  universum 
jus,  in  earn  duntaxat  rem  succedere per  universi- 
tatem,  in  rem  succedere  ;3  in  omne  jus  mortui,  in 
singularum  rerum  dominium  succedere  ;3  in  univer- 
sa  bona,  in  rei  tantum  dominium  succedere.* 

It  is  singular  succession  when  a  single  thing,  as 
an  object  of  ownership,  is  transferred,  or  several 
things  together,  when  they  are  transferred  as  indi- 
vidual things,  and  not  as  having  relation  to  one  an- 
other in  consequence  of  this  accidental  common 
mode  of  transfer. 

The  object  of  universal  succession  is  property  as 
an  ideal  whole  (universitas)  without  any  reference 
to  its  component  parts.  Yet  the  notion  of  succes- 
sion applies  as  well  to  a  fraction  of  this  ideal  whole 
as  to  the  unit  which  this  ideal  whole  is  conceived 
to  be ;  for  the  whole  property  being  viewed  as  a 
unit,  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  frac- 
tional parts  without  any  reference  to  the  several 
things  which  are  included  in  the  ideal  whole.  It 
was  also  consistent  with  this  species  of  succession 
that  many  particular  rights  should  be  incapable  of 
being  transferred :  thus,  in  the  case  of  an  hereditas, 
the  ususfructus  of  the  deceased  did  not  pass  to  the 
heres,  and  in  the  case  of  adrogation  neither  the 
ususfructus  nor  the  debts  of  the  adrogated  person, 
according  to  the  old  law. 

The  object  of  universal  succession  is  a  universi- 
tas as  such,  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  words  uni- 
Tersitas  and  universum  that  the  Romans  denote 
this  kind  of  succession ;  but  it  would  be  erroneous 
to  infer  from  this  use  of  the  term  that  succession 
applies  to  all  universitates.  Its  proper  application 
is  to  property,  and  the  true  character  of  universal 
succession  is  the  immediate  passing  over  from  one 
person  to  another  of  all  the  credits  and  debts  that 
belong  or  are  attached  to  the  property.  This  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  an  hereditas,  and  in  the  case 
of  adrogation  as  to  most  matters.  The  debts  would 
be  transferred  by  adrogation  if  this  were  not  accom- 
panied with  a  capitis  diminutio.  Credits  and  debts 
could  not  be  transferred  by  singular  succession. 
The  cases  of  universal  succession  were  limited,  and 
the  notion  could  not  be  applied  and  made  effectual 
at  the  pleasure  of  individuals.  The  most  important 
cases  of  universal  succession  were  the  property  of 
a  deceased  person ;  as  hereditas,  bonorum  posses- 
•io,  fideicommissaria  hereditas,  and  others  of  the  like 
kind.  The  property  of  a  living  person  might  be 
transferred  in  this  way,  in  the  case  of  adrogatio, 
convontio  in  manum,  and  the  bonorum  emtio.5  In 
many  other  cases,  though  the  object  is  to  transfer  a 
whole  property,  it  is,  in  fact,  effected  by  the  transfer 
oi  the  several  things :  the  following  are  instances 
of  this  kind  of  transfer,  the  gift  of  a  whole  property, 
or  its  being  made  a  dos,  or  being  brought  into  a  so- 
eietas,  or  the  sale  of  an  hereditas  by  a  heres. 

The  notion  of  a  universal  succession  among  the 
Romans  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  no- 
tion of  the  hereditas,  to  which  it  was  necessary  to 
attach  the  credits  and  debts  of  the  deceased  and 
he  sacra.  Other  instances  of  universal  succession, 


1.  (Dig  SI,  tit.  3,  s.  3.)— 3.  (Gains,  ii.,  97.— Dig.  43,  tit.  3,  s. 
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such  as  the  bonorum  possessio,  grew  out  of  the  no- 
tion of  the  hereditas  ;  and  it  was  found  convenient 
to  extend  it  to  other  cases,  such  as  adrogation. 
But,  as  already  observed,  the  extension  of  the  no- 
tion was  not  left  to  the  pleasure  of  individuals,  and, 
accordingly,  this  doctrine  was,  to  use  a  Roman 
phrase,  juris  publici. 

The  words  successio,  successor,  suocsdere,  bj 
themselves,  have  a  general  meaning,  and  comprise 
both  kinds  of  succession.  Sometimes  these  words, 
by  themselves,  signify  universal  succession,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  context,1  and  by  such  expressions  as 
heredes  ceterique  successores.  In  other  cases  the 
kind  of  succession  is  denoted  by  appropriate  words, 
as  per  universitatem  succedere,  acquirere,  transire, 
in  universum  jus  succedere,  &c,  in  the  case  of  uni 
versal  succession ;  and  in  rem,  in  rei  dominium,  in 
singularum  rerum  dominium  succedere,  &c,  in  the 
case  of  singular  succession. 

In  the  phrase  "  per  universitatem  succedere,"  the 
notion  oi  universal  succession  is  not  directly  ex- 
pressed ;  for  the  phrase  has  immediate  reference 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  single  thing,  and  it  is  only  by 
means  of  the  word  universitas  that  we  express  the 
notion  that  the  acquisition  of  the  individual  thing  is 
effected  by  means  of  the  acquisition  of  the  whole.' 

SUCCESSOR    (Vid.  Successio.) 

SUCCINCTO'RIUM.    ( Vid.  Subligaculum.) 

♦SUCCTNUM,  the  Latin  name  for  Amber,  founded 
on  the  belief  that  it  consisted  of  the  resinous  juice 
(succus)  of  certain  trees,  which  had  in  the  course  of 
time  become  mineralized  in  the  earth.  ( Vid.  Elec- 
trum.)3 

*SYC'ALIS  (avKaMe),  "a  small  bird,  called  by 
the  Italians  Becquefigo.  Its  Latin  name  is  Ficedulo.. 
Brookes  says  it  is  the  same  bird  which  is  called  Pet- 
tichaps  in  Yorkshire,  being  about  the  size  of  a  lin- 
net. He  alludes,  probably,  to  the  Motacilla  hypoU 
is,  L."* 

♦SYCAM'INOS  (ovK.ap.ivoc).    (Vid.  Morea.) 

*SYCE  {avKfj),  the  fig-tree,  properly  called  fiats 
Carica.  "  The  wild  fig-tree  is  called  tpivebc  by  Ho- 
mer. The  Gv/ci}  kiyvnTirj,  called  also  xepuvia,  is  the 
Ficus  religiosa  according  to  Stackhouse,  but  ac- 
cording to  Schneider  the  Ceratonia  siliqua,  L.,  oi 
Carob-tree.  The  avtirj  'kle^avdpda  is  the  Pyrus 
amelanchier  according  to  Sprengel  the  Lonicera 
Pyrenaiea  according  to  Stackhouse.  The  avKrj  'lv- 
SiKTj  is  the  Ficus  Indica,  or  Banyau  according  to 
Sprengel,  the  Rhizophora  mangle,  or  Mangrove,  ac- 
cording to  Stackhouse.  The  Banyan,  or  Indian  Jig- 
tree,  is  noticed  by  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Strabo,  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  Quintus  Curtius,  Arrian,  and  Athe- 
naeus."4 

♦SYCOM'OROS  or -ON  {ovuofiopoc,  -ov),  the  Syc- 
amore-tree, or  Ficus  Sycomorus.    (Vid.  Morea.) 

SYCOPHA'NTES  (avKo^avrnc ).  At  an  early  pe- 
riod in  Attic  history,  a  law  was  made  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  figs.  Whether  it  was  made  in  a  tune 
of  dearth,  or  through  the  foolish  policy  of  preserving 
to  the  natives  the  most  valuable  of  their  produc- 
tions, we  cannot  say.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  law  continued  in  force  long  after  the  cause  ol 
its  enactment,  or  the  general  belief  of  its  utility 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  Attic  fig-growers  export- 
ed their  fruit  in  spite  of  prohibitions  and  penalties 
To  inform  against  a  man  for  so  doing  was  consid- 
ered harsh  and  vexatious,  as  all  people  are  apt  to 
think  that  obsolete  statutes  may  be  infringed  w'tb 
impunity.  Hence  the  term  avKo^avrelv,  w'lich  ori- 
ginally signified  to  lay  an  information  against  another 

1.  (Gaius,  iii.,  82.)—  2.  (Savigny,  System,  dec,  iii.,  p.  8.— 
Gams,  ii.,  97,  &c. — Austin's  Outlines  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  OH 
General  Jurisprudence  may  also  be  consulted  as  to  the  subject  ol 
this  article.)-— 3.  (Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  105.) — 4.  (Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  5  ;  ii.,  3  ■  iv.,  2,  4.— Di 
oscor.,  i.,  184. — Eustath.  ad  II.,  vi.,  423. — Adaras,  »  ppend.,  s  v  1 
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lor  expo-  ting  jigs,  came  to  be  applied  to  all  ill-na- 
tured, malicious,  groundless,  and  vexatious  accusa- 
tions. It  is  denned  by  Suidas  iievdCig  nvof  /c<m/- 
yopelv.1  As  to  a  different  origin  of  the  word,  see 
Bockh.8 

lvKO(j>6vr7i( ,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  and  De- 
mosthenes, designated  a  person  of  a  peculiar  class, 
not  capable  of  being  described  by  any  single  word 
in  oxt  language,  but  well  understood  and  apprecia- 
'ed  b;  an  Athenian.  He  had  not  much  in  common 
vitl-  our  sycophant,  but  was  a  happy  compound  of 
hs  ■  jmxnoii  barretor,  informer,  pettifogger,  busybody, 
rogue,  liar,  ami  slanderer.  The  Athenian  law  per- 
mitted any  citizen  (rbv  ftovXo/ievov)  to  give  informa- 
fion  against  public  offenders,  and  prosecute  them 
m  courts  of  justice.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  legis- 
lator to  encourage  the  detection  of  crime,  and  a 
reward  (such  as  half  the  penalty)  was  frequently 
given  to  the  successful  accuser.  Such  a  power, 
with  such  a  temptation,  was  likely  to  be  abused, 
unless  checked  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  or 
the  vigilance  of  judicial  tribunals.  Unfortunately, 
the  character  of  the  Athenian  democracy  and  the 
temper  of  the  judges  furnished  additional  incentives 
to  the  informer.  Eminent  statesmen,  orators,  gen- 
erals, magistrates,  and  all  persons  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, were  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  people. 
The  more  causes  came  into  court,  the  more  fees 
accrued  to  the  judges,  and  fines  and  confiscations 
enriched  the  public  treasury.  The  prosecutor, 
therefore,  in  public  causes,  as  well  as  the  plaintiff 
in  civil,  was  looked  on  witb  a  more  favourable  eye 
than  the  defendant,  and  the  chances  of  success 
made  the  employment  a  lucrative  one.  It  was  not 
always  necessary  to  go  to  trial,  or  even  to  com- 
mence legal  proceedings.  The  timid  defendant  was 
glad  to  compromise  the  cause,  and  the  conscious 
lelinquent  to  avert  the  threat  of  a  prosecution  by 
paying  a  sum  of  money  to  his  opponent.  Thriving 
informers  found  it  not  very  difficult  to  procure  wit- 
nesses, and  the  profits  were  divided  between  them. 
According  to  Theophrastus,'  Athens  was  full  ol  At- 
•jwaoKu'/MKuv  xai  Xunodvruv  nai  ^evdopapriifiuv  nai 
otiKopuvTuv  nai  \jjevdoK/.r)TT/f)(jv.  The  character  of 
the  ovKotyuvTai  will  be  best  understood  by  the  ex- 
amples and  descriptions  found  in  the  Attic  writers. 
Aristophanes  directs  the  keenest  edge  of  his  satire 
against  them.*  Demosthenes  says  :  novqpdv  6  ov- 
KOfavTtjC  nut  (iuoKavov  /cat  <pt?>at  -tor.*  ZvitHfavTiiv 
rpiuKovra  (iv&t  in  Lysias,*  signifies  "  to  extort  thirty 
minas  by  sycophant-like  practices.  "'  That  the  in- 
crease of  litigation  and  perjury  was  in  some  meas- 
ure owing  to  the  establishment  of  clubs  and  politi- 
cal associations,  and  the  violence  of  party  spirit, 
may  be  gathered  from  various  passages  of  the  Attic 
writers.' 

The  Athenian  law  did  indeed  provide  a  remedy 
against  this  mischievous  class  of  men.  There  was 
a  ypa<pi)  ovnu<j>avTta(  tried  betbre  the  thcsmoihela:. 
Any  person  who  brought  a  false  charge  against 
another,  or  extorted  money  by  threat  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings, or  suborned  false  witnesses,  or  engaged 
iu  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  the  character  of  an  innocent 
man,  was  liable  to  this  y/xwr).  He  might  also  be 
proceeded  against  by  >><tna,.  tvou£ic,  dnayuyr/,  npo- 
tr)\:i,  or  tioayyi'/tia."  (See  articles  Phahih,  <5cc.) 
The  Uia.  was  an  dyuv  rifir/rdf.  The  heaviest  pun- 
ishment might  be  inflicted,  together  with  dri/u'u 
and  confiscation  of  properly,    besides  this,  if  any 


1  (Staph.,  Theeaor.,  887J,e.)— 1  (Slaatah.  der  Athcn.,  i.,  46.) 
— X  (ap.  Athen.,  264,  f>.) — 4.  (See  particularly  Arharn.,  818  ; 
Am,  1410;  Plut.,  850.)— J.  (Ue  Uor..n.,  eW.— Compare  c  Eu> 
bul.,  1300.)  — 0.  (c.  Evand.,  177,  ed.  Steph.)  —  7.  (See  farther, 
l.y».,Ai)u.  KuroA.  AiroX.,  171.— .Each.,  Ue  Fall.  Leu-,  36,  id. 
Steph.  —  Uemoelb  ,  Ue  Cor.,  291.  —  Xen.,  Mem.,  li.,  9,  M  ;  Ue 
Rep.  Ath.,  i.,  4.)  — 8.  (Thncyd.,  vm.,  54.  — Uem.,  c.  Bnu.t.,  Ue 
Uote,  1010;  c  PanUcL  .  c.  Zenoth.,  885.)—  9.  .  .K-  >■  .  I>« 
Fata  Leg..  47.  ed  Sleoh   -Uem.  fl.  Thaner-  1325  I 


man  brought  a  criminal  charge  against  anothei.  anu 
neglected  to  prosecute  it  (t-Kt^eMelv),  he  was  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  1000  drachmas,  and  lost  the  privi- 
lege of  instituting  a  similar  proceeding  in  future, 
which  was  considered  to  be  a  species  of  driuia.1 
The  same  consequence  followed  if  he  failed  to  ob- 
tain a  fifth  part  of  the  votes  at  the  trial.  The  km*- 
6iXia  in  civil  action  was  a  penalty  of  the  sam>  kind, 
and  having  the  same  object,  viz.,  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  legal  process,  and  check  frivolous  and  un- 
just actions.  Such  were  the  remedies  provided  by 
law,  but  they  were  found  inefficacious  in  practice ; 
and  the  words  of  Aristophanes'  were  not  more  se 
vere  than  true :  "  there  is  no  charm  against  the 
bite  of  a  cvnoipavTrjc."3 

2TKO*ANTI'AS  TPA*H'.  (Vid.  Sycoph antes.; 

SUDA'TIO,  SUDATORIUM.  (Vid.  Baths,  p. 
149.) 

♦SYENITES  LAPIS  (XveviTr/c  Xidoc),  a  species 
of  stone  quarried  near  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt, 
whence  its  name.  "  Of  this,"  says  Dr.  Moore, 
"  were  formed  those  celebrated  obelisks  described 
by  Pliny,  and  which  are  still  gazed  at  with  wonder 
either  in  Egypt  or  at  Rome.  This  stone  is  classed 
by  Winckelmann  with  granite,  of  which,  he  says, 
Egypt  furnished  two  varieties,  one  red  and  whitish, 
of  which  are  formed  these  obelisks  and  many  stat- 
ues ;  the  other  white  aud  black,  peculiar,  a3  he 
thinks,  to  Egypt."4 

SUFFRA'GIA  SEX.    (Vid.  Equitei.  p.  416.) 

SUFFRA'GIUM,  a  vote.  At  Athens,  the  voting 
in  the  popular  assemblies  and  the  courts  of  justice 
was  either  by  show  of  hands  or  by  ballot,  as  is  ex- 
plained under  Cheibotonein  and  Psephos.  It  is 
conunonly  supposed  that  at  Rome  the  people  weie 
always  polled  in  the  comitia  by  word  of  mouth,  tili 
the  passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellanaj  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century  before  Christ  (y.  i.  Tab  jl- 
laiu.-e  Leges),  wlen  the  ballot  by  means  of  tabeilae 
was  introduced.  (  Vid.  Tabella.)  Wunder,5  how- 
ever, lias  shown  hat  the  popular  assemblies  voted 
by  ballot,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth,  long  before 
the  passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellaria:,  but  that,  in- 
stead of  using  tabeilae,  they  employed  stones  or  peb- 
bles (the  Greek  ipf/Qoi),  and  that  each  voter  received 
two  stones,  one  white  and  the  other  black,  the  for- 
mer to  be  used  in  the  approval,  and  the  latter  in  the 
condemnation  of  a  measure.  The  voting  by  word 
of  mouth  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  elections 
and  trials,  and  the  use  of  pebbles  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  tlie  enactment  and  repeal  of  laws.  That 
the  latter  mode  of  voting  was  adopted  in  early 
times  is  proved  by  many  passages  of  Dionysius, 
and  especially  by  x.,  41  :  <l>c  6  df/po;  dnyrei  ruf  xprj- 
<povc,  oi  veuraroi  rCiv  irarpiKlw — tu  dyyeia  tuv 
yjiijipuv  rove  lx0VTai  d<j>nfjovvro ;  and  xi.,  62 :  tm/uvaav 
KadcoKOv  reOr/vai  vnep  T7/c  noHeuc  'Vufiaiuv,  Haft'  ixda- 
Tjjv  <pvA.T/v,  etc  bv  dirubjjoovTaj.  rdc  if>7/<puvt.  It  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  common  expressions  used  with 
respect  to  voting,  as  suffragium  ferre,  mittere  in 
suffragia,  inire,  or  ire  in  suffragia,  which  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  suffragium  probably  signified  some 
thing  which  was  put  by  the  hand  from  one  place 
into  another.  For  if  the  Romans  had  from  the  first 
been  polled  only  by  word  of  mouth,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  such  an  expression  as  suffragium  ferre 
would  have  been  used  when  they  had  nothing  to 
cany ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  some  such  word  as 
dicere  would  have  been  employed,  more  especially 
as  it  is  certain  that  in  the  most  ancient  limes  those 
who  voted  by  word  of  mouth  did  not  go  up  one  by 
one  to  ihe  officer  who  received  the  voles,  but  re- 

1.  (Uem.,  c.  Mid.,  548;  c.  Thi-ocr.,  1323. >— 2.  (Plulu.,  885.) 
—3.  (Vtd.  Plainer,  Prur.  und  Klag.,  li„  164.— Meier.  Alt.  Pric, 
335.— Schomann,  Ant.  J  or.  Pub.  (Jr.,  101, 185.—  Wacnemuth  1 

ii.,  157.— Pollui,  On       .  vm.,  31,  46,  47,  88.)-4.  (Moore'a  Aat. 

MimvaJ..  p  82.) — 5  fCodAl  Erfii*tn»i».  p.  Hivn.,  &c.) 
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mamed  in  then  places,  and  wen  asked  for  t.  Mr 
»otes  by  the  rogatores,  who  thence  derived  ti  3ir 
name  Besides  which,  the  word  suffragium  can 
scarcely  signify  the  same  as  sententia  or  vox.  The 
etymology  is  uncertain,  for  the  opinions  of  those 
who  connect  it  with  (ppd&adai  or  fragor  do  not  de- 
serve nntice.  "Wunder  thinks  that  it  may  possibly 
be  al  1  with  suffrago,  and  signified  originally  an 
ark!-  >e  or  knuckle-bone.  On  the  passing  of  the 
Legjs  j-  -  Ilariee,  the  voting  with  stones  or  pebbles 
went  out  jf  use.  For  farther  particulars  with  rp- 
spect  to  the  voting  in  the  comitia,  see  Comitia,  p. 
295,  Diribitoees,  Situ  la,  Tabella,  Tab"ellarIjE 
Legeb. 

Those  who  had  the  jus  suffragit,  or  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  comitia,  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  en- 
joying magistracies,  were  citizens  opthno  jure.  ( Vid. 
Civitas,  Roman,  p.  261.) 

SUGGESTUS  means  in  general  any  elevated 
place  made  of  materials  heaped  up  (sub  and  gero), 
and  is  specially  applied  :  1.  To  the  stage  or  pulpit 
from  which  the  orators  addressed  the  people  in  the 
comitia.  (Vid.  Rostra.)  2.  To  the  elevation  from 
which  a  general  addressed  the  soldiers.1  3.  To  the 
elevated  seat  from  which  the  emperor  beheld  the 
public  games,3  also  called  eubiculum.  ( Vid.  Cubic- 

CUDM.) 

SUGGRUNDA'RIUM.    (Vid.  Ftmus,  p.  460.) 
SUI  HERE'DES.    (Vid.  Heres,  Roman,  p.  497, 
498.) 

SULAI  (av'kai).  When  a  Greek  state,  or  any  of 
Its  members,  had  received  an  injury  or  insult  from 
some  other  state  or  some  of  its  members,  and  the 
former  was  unwilling  or  not  in  a  condition  to  de- 
clare open  war,  it  was  not  unusual  to  give  a  com- 
mission or  grant  public  authority  to  individuals  to 
make  reprisals.  This  was  called  aiiXac  or  cvha, 
Sidovat.'  Polybius4  calls  it  Icufwpov  or  {rioia  Karay- 
ySXketv.  Thus,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  thought 
the  Athenians  had  broken  the  treaty  with  them  by 
making  incursions  from  Pylus,  they  issued  a  proc- 
lamation that  any  of  their  subjects  might  commit 
depredations  on  the  Athenians  (Ivt&adai  rove  'A6?]- 
vaiovc*).  Demosthenes6  declares  that  the  deputy 
captains  of  triremes  so  misbehaved  themselves  in 
foreign  countries,  plundering  everybody  they  came 
near,  that  no  Athenian  could  travel  safely  did  rdf 
vnb  tovtuv  avdooTLijrpiac  nal  av'kai  naTeaKevaofiivac, 
where  dv6po%j)ipiac  refers  to  the  arrest  of  the  person, 
owAof  to  the  seizure  of  goods.  Suidas  explains  avlai 
by  the  synonyme  avXkrftyeie .  As  to  dvdpolriip'iat  for 
another  purpose,  see  Phonos.  In  the  vavTini)  <rvy- 
ypatfri  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes,7  one  of  the 
conditions  is  that  goods  may  be  landed  only  Uttov  av 
uy  avTiai  uaiv  'Afir/vaioic,  "  where  no  hostilities  are 
exercised  against  Athenians."  The  people  of  Athens 
passed  a  special  decree  to  authorize  privateering ; 
and  when  any  booty  was  taken  by  Athenian  sub- 
jects, they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  de- 
termining whether  it  was  lawfully  taken,  whether 
it  ought  to  be  kept  or  restored,  and  what  should  be 
done  with  it.8  The  ancient  practice  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  modern  one  of  granting  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal.* 

SYLLOGEIS  (ovMoyeic),  usually  called  ZuJUo- 
yelc  tov  ir/fiov,  or  the  collectors  of  the  people,  were 
special  commissioners  at  Athens,  who  made  out  a 
list  of  the  property  of  the  oligarchs  previously  to  its 
confiscation.10  They  formed  an  dpx*),11  and  seem  to 
nave  been  introduced  after  the  dominion  of  the 


1.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  39.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  76.— Plin.,  Paneg., 
SI  )— -3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Lacrit.,  931.— Lysias,  c.  Nicom.,  185,  ed. 
Staph.)  — 4.  (iv.,  26,  36,  53.)  — 5.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  115.)— 6.  (De 
Coron.  Tnerarch.,  1232.)  —  7.  (c.  Lacr.,  927.)  —  8.  (Dem.,  c. 
Timocr.,  703.— Argum.,  694,  695.)—  9.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v.  £()A«s.— 
SchSmann,  De  Comit.,  284.— Id.,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  367.)— 10. 
'Lex  Rhet.,  d.  304,  Bekker.)— 11.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v.  EuAAoH  ) 
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Thirty  Tyrants.  It  appears  from  an  lusctipuoi 
that  the  wWoyelc  had  to  attend  to  the  sacred  ritee 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Athena  and  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  whence  Bockh  conjectures  that 
they  collected  or  summoned  the  citizens  to  certain 
sacred  rites,  in  which  the  people  were  feasted,  and 
that  from  this  circumstance  they  derived  their 
name :  the  property  of  the  oligarchs,  of  which  they 
are  said  to  have  made  out  a  list  for  the  purpose  of 
confiscation,  may  have  been  applied  to  these  public 
banquets,  since  confiscated  property  was  not  un- 
frequently  divided  among  the  citizens.1 

*SULPHUR.    (Vid.  Theion.) 

SULPI'CLE  LEGES.    (Vid.  Lex,  p.  586.) 

SYMBOLAION,  SYNALLAGMA,  SYNTHECE 
(ov/iBoXaiov,  awaXkayfia,  awdrjuij),  are  all  words 
used  to  signify  a  contract,  but  are  distinguishable 
from  one  another.  Y,v/m66 \aiov  is  used  of  contracts 
and  bargains  between  private  persons,  and  peculiar- 
ly of  loans  of  money.  Thus  avfitaketv  et?  dv6pdno- 
6ov  is  to  lend  upon  the  security  of  a  slave.*  ILvvaX- 
Xay/xa  signifies  any  matter  negotiated  or  transacted 
between  two  or  more  persons,  whether  a  contract 
or  anything  else.'  "ZwdfiKtj  is  used  of  more  solemn 
and  important  contracts,  not  only  of  those  made 
between  private  individuals,  but  also  of  treaties  and 
conventions  between  kings  and  states.* 

As  to  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  having  written 
agreements  between  individuals,  see  Syngraphe. 
National  compacts,  on  account  of  their  great  im 
portance,  and  the  impossibility  of  otherwise  pre- 
serving evidence  of  them,  were  almost  always  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  commonly  inscribed  on  pillars 
or  tablets  of  some  durable  material.5  Upon  a 
breach,  or  on  the  expiration  of  the  treaty,  the  pillars 
were  taken  down.* 

For  breaches  of  contract  actions  were  maintain- 
able at  Athens,  called  av/x6olaiuv  (or  avvOyKuv)  irap- 
abdaeus  <5i«:at.'  Such  actions,  it  is  apprehended, 
applied  only  to  express  contracts,  not  to  obligations 
ex  delicto,  or  the  utcovaia  auvoXkdyiiara  of  Aristotle.* 
Thus,  if  I  had  promised  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  by 
a  certain  day,  and  failed  to  perform  that  promise, 
an  action  for  breach  of  contract  would  have  lain  at 
Athens.  But  if  my  cow  had  broken  my  neighbour's 
fence,  my  obligation  to  repair  the  damage  would 
have  given  rise,  not  to  an  action  for  breach  of  con- 
tract, but  to  a  6lkji  j3M6j)c.'  On  the  other  hand,  a 
61kti  pXdfyc  would  lie  against  a  person  who  had 
committed  a  breach  of  contract ;  for  he  was  regard- 
ed as  a  wrongdoer,  and  liable  to  pay  compensation 
to  the  party  injured.  Therefore  Dionysodoras,  who 
had  failed  to  perform  the  conditions  of  a  vavriKr 
avyypa<j>r/,  had  a  dini)  j3%d(>j)c  brought  against  him  by 
the  persons  who  lent  him  money  on  his  ship.10  The 
Athenian  law  frequently  gave  an  option  between 
various  forms  of  action.  It  is  not,  however,  im- 
probable that  the  diKtj  ovvBtikuv  irapaGdoeuc  was 
only  one  species  of  the  S'iki;  f3\dbi)c,  and  the  name 
one  of  a  less  technical  kind.  Wherever  a  debt  had 
become  due  to  a  man  by  reason  of  some  previous 
contract,  we  may  suppose  that  he  had  the  option 
between  an  action  of  debt  (xpeovs)  and  one  for 
breach  of  contract.  The  same  observation  will 
apply  to  the  dtnat  napaKarad^Kyc,  dpyvpiov,  and 
others  of  a  similar  kind.  The  main  point  of  differ- 
ence might  be  this :  that  in  a  general  action  for 

1.  (Corpu*  Inner.  Gnec.,  No.  89,  p.  137, 138;  No.  157,  p.  250  > 
—2.  (Dem.,  c.  Aphob.,  822;  c.  Zenoth  884. ;  c.  Phorm.,  907 
c.  Timoth.,  1185 ;  c.  Dionyi.,  1284.)  —3.  (Dem.,  c.  Onet.,  8V, 
869  ;  c.  Timocr.,  760.)— 4.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  40 ;  t.,  18 ;  Tiii.,  37.— 
Xen.,  Hell.,  vii.,  1,  v  2.— Dem.,  De  Rhod.,  bb.  199.— De  Coron , 
251 ;  c.  Anstog.,  774.  —  Dinarch.,  c.  Demosth.,  101,  ed.  Steph.) 
•—5.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  23,  47.— Vid.  Aristoph.,  Ach.,  727.)— 6  (De 
mosth.,  Pro  Megalop.,  209.)— 7.  (Pollux,  Onom  -,  vi.,  153 ;  viii , 
31.)— 8.  (Ethic.  Nicom.,  v.,  4.)— 9.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc,  476,477.1 
—  10.  (Demosth.,  1282.— See  also  Pro  Phorm  ,  950 :  -j.  CaUipp  , 
1240  1 
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Breach  of  contract,  the  plaintiff  went  for  unliquidated 
damages,  which  the  court  had  to  assess  ;  whereas, 
upon  a  claim  to  recover  a  debt  or  sum  certain,  or  a 
specific  chattel,  the  court  had  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  determine  whether  the  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  it  i>r  not ;  the  ayuv  was  arifir/roi:.  All  such  ac- 
tions were  tried  before  the  deofiodirai.1 

'OjioXoyla  appears  to  be  a  word  of  less  technical 
nature  than  ovvdfjKn,  though  (as  we  might  expect 
in  words  of  this  sort)  they  are  often  used  indiffer- 
ently. Grammarians  make  them  synonymous.' 
SwOt/icoc  noieiodai  or  rideadac  fierd  rtvoc  is  to  make 
an  agreement  with  any  one ;  k/ifieveiv  rate  owdynaM;, 
to  abide  by  it ;  vneptkuveiv  or  napa&aivtw,  to  break 
or  transgress.  Here  we  may  observe  that  ovvdijKai 
is  constantly  used  in  the  plural  instead  of  owB^kt/, 
the  only  difference  being  that  strictly  the  former 
signifies  the  terms  or  articles  of  agreement,  in  the 
same  manner  as  dtadrjitai,  the  testamentary  disposi- 
tions, is  put  for  6taOriK7i,  the  loill.  2i>/i6okov  also 
signifies  a  compact  or  agreement,  but  had  become 
(in  Attic  parlance)  obsolete  in  this  sense,  except  in 
the  expression  AtKai  and  avfiSoXuv.    ( Vid.  Svmbo- 

LO \,  &C.) 

STMBOAAI'QN  nAPABA'ZEQZ  AIKH.  (Vid. 
Symbolaion.; 

ZYMBOAQN.  AlTO,  AIKAI  (avu66Xuv,  and,  diitai). 
The  ancient  Greek  states  had  no  well-defined  inter- 
national law  for  the  protection  of  their  respective 
members.  In  the  earlier  times  troops  of  robbers 
used  to  roam  about  from  one  country  to  another, 
and  commit  aggressions  upon  individuals,  who  in 
their  turn  made  reprisals,  and  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  Even  when  the  state  took  upon 
itself  to  resent  the  injury  done  to  its  members,  a 
violent  remedy  was  resorted  to,  such  as  the  giving 
authority  to  take  av'Xa  or  (rioia,  a  sort  of  national 
distress.  As  the  Greeks  advanced  in  civilization, 
and  a  closer  intercourse  sprang  up  among  them, 
disputes  between  the  natives  of  different  countries 
were  settled  (whenever  it  was  possible)  by  friendly 
negotiation.  It  soon  began  to  be  evident  that  it 
would  be  much  better  if,  instead  of  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  such  disputes  could  be 
decided  by  legal  process,  either  in  the  one  country 
or  the  other.  Among  every  people,  however,  the 
laws  were  so  framed  as  to  render  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  more  favourable  to  a  citizen  than  to  a 
foreigner  ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  disadvantage- 
ous, and  often  dangerous,  to  sue  a  man,  or  be  sued 
by  him,  in  his  own  country.  The  mo3t  friendly  re- 
lation might  subsist  between  two  states,  such  as 
avfifiax'ca  or  imyauia,  and  yet  the  natives  of  each 
be  exposed  to  this  disadvantage  in  their  mutual  in- 
tercourse. To  obviate  such  an  evil,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  special  agreement,  declaring  the 
conditions  upon  which  justice  was  to  be  reciprocally 
administered.  International  contracts  of  this  kind 
were  called  ov/i6oka,  defined  by  Suidas  thus  :  ovv6ij- 
tat  &f  iv  iiKkiika.it  at  nokiic  ■difievai  tuttuoi  role 
roXiran;  bore  diiovai  nai  A\afi6dveiv  rd  dUaia  ;  and 
the  causes  tried  in  pursuance  of  such  contracts 
were  called  6Uu  aire  <ro\ibokuv.  The  more  constant 
and  more  important  the  intercourse  between  any 
two  nations,  the  more  necessary  would  it  it  be  for 
them  to  establish  a  good  system  of  international 
jurisprudence.  Commercial  people  would  stand  in 
need  of  it  the  most.  Aristotle  mentions  the  Tus- 
can and  Carthaginians  as  having  avpMka  wept  rov 
«f  hdiKeiv.'  No  such  agreement  has  been  preserved 
to  us,  and  we  know  but  little  about  the  terms  that 
were  usually  prescribed.  The  basis  of  them  seems 
to  have  been  the  principle  that  actor  sequitur  forum 

1.  (Meier,  All.  Proo.,  67,  184,  i  «3-4B7,  310.)  -9.  (Ilarpocr.,  I. 
'  'KavvOtTuiranv. — Suidaa,  a.  v.  Xvvd/jn).) — 3.  (P'llit.,  in.,  I. .'(, 
5,  10  ) 


rex ;  but  this,  as  well  as  other  conditions,  must  have 
varied  according  to  circumstances.  Liberty  of  per- 
son and  protection  of  property  would  no  doubt  be 
secured  to  the  foreigner  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  irptigevoc  to  see  that  these 
rights  were  respected.  A  common  provision  was, 
that  the  party  who  lost  his  cause  might  appeal 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  other  country,  or  to  that  of 
some  third  state  mutually  agreed  upon.1  This  was 
perhaps  suggested  by  the  practice  which  had  grown 
up,  of  referring  national  quarrels  to  the  arbitration 
of"  some  individual  or  third  state.' 

When  the  Athenians  made  any  such  treaty,  they 
required  it  to  be  approved  of  and  finally  ratified  by 
a  jury  of  the  heliaea,  under  the  direction  of  the  thes- 
mothetee.  Hence  Pollux3  says  of  those  magistrates, 
rd  avfiBoTia  rd  npdc  rdf  nokeig  icopovaiv.  The  other 
contracting  state  was  therefore  compelled  to  send 
an  envoy  to  Athens,  with  power  to  conclude  the 
treaty  (if  he  thought  fit)  as  it  was  drawn  up  and 
settled  by  the  thesmotheta;  and  jurors.  Most  of  the 
people  with  whom  the  Athenians  had  to  deal  were 
either  subject  or  inferior  to  them,  and  were  content 
to  acquiesce  in  the  above  regulation.  Philip,  how- 
ever, would  not  submit  to  it,  and  demanded  that 
the  terms  should  receive  final  ratification  in  Mace- 
donia. This  demand  is  made  the  subject  of  com 
plaint  by  Demosthenes.* 

The  name  of  dUai  and  ov/i66Xuv  was  given  alsc 
to  the  causes  which  the  allies  of  the  Athenians  sent 
to  be  tried  at  Athens.4  This  fact  has  been  called 
in  question  by  Bockh,  but  there  is  not  much  reason 
for  doubting  it.  It  is  true  that  the  expression  is 
not  strictly  applicable  to  causes,  not  between  an 
Athenian  and  a  foreigner,  but  between  two  foreign- 
ers ;  and  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  object  of  the 
Athenians  in  bringing  such  causes  to  Athens  was, 
not  to  give  the  allies  a  better  or  speedier  means  of 
obtaining  justice,  but  to  secure  certain  advantages 
to  the  imperial  city.'  It  is,  however,  not  improba- 
ble that  the  arrangement  was  called  aiififoha  for  the 
very  purpose  of  softening  the  harshness  of  the  meas- 
ure, by  giving  an  honourable  name  to  that  which, 
in  reality,  was  a  mark  of  servitude.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  confederate  states  were  called  cmpfiaxot, 
allies,  while  in  point  of  fact  they  were  rather  iirq 
kooi,  or  subjecti. 

These  causes  were  tried  in  the  summer  months, 
when  the  voyage  to  Athens  was  more  convenient, 
and  (like  all  other  dixat  and  avfiCohjv)  belonged  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmothetse.  We  have  hut 
one  example  of  such  a  cause  preserved  to  us,  viz., 
the  speech  of  Antiphon  on  the  death  of  Herodes, 
where  both  the  prosecutor  and  the  defendant  are 
natives  of  Mytilene.' 

As  to  the  oi>u(>oka  given  to  the  jurors,  see  Dic*s- 

TES. 

SYMBOULOI  (avfi6ovkoi).    (Vid.  Parrdboi.) 

SYMMORIA  (avu/iop'ia.).  ( Vid.  Eibphoba,  p.  39a  , 
Trierarchia.) 

•SYM'PHYTON  (ovufrirov),  a  plant  having  heal- 
ing properties,  Wallwort  or  Comfrey.  The  name 
is  derived  from  its  great  efficacy  in  healing  wounds, 
causing,  as  it  were,  the  lips  of  the  wound  to  grow 
together  rapidly  :  hence  the  language  of  Pliny  . 
"  Vulneribus  sanandis  tanta  prastantia  est,  ut  r.arncs 
quoquc,  dum  coquuntur,  conglutinet  addtta  I  unde  el 
Graci  nomen  imposucre  "  The  first  species  of  Dim- 
corides  was  the  av/iipvrov  nerpaiov,  which,  arcord- 
ing  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Coris  Monspeliensis.  Plinj 

1.  (Etym.  Magn.,  a.  v.  "E«Anro{  <r<iAi(.  — 2  (Thucyc  i-,H 
7b,  140  ;  v.,  41  ;  vii.,  18.  —  SchOmann,  A>  Jur.  Pub.  Or.,  307.) 
—3.  (mi.,  88.) — 4.  (Do  Halon.,  7b.)- 9  Pollux,  Cnom.,  Tiii., 
63.)  — 0.  (Xeo.,  Do  Rep.  Alh.,  L,  IB.) — 7  (Harpoon,  •.  t.  Xir 
SoAa.  —  Thucyd.,  i..  77,  c.  not.  Oflller.  —  Platnor,  Proc.  on- 
Klng.,  i.,  101-114.— Moier,  Alt.,  Proc.,  97,  773.— Wachamuth,  I 
i   13  133;  II..  i..  194  —  Schumann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Or.,  370.) 
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SUMTUARl-E  litiUES. 

lays  this  species  was  called  Alum  by  the  Romans. 
The  second  specie*  of  Dioscorides,  which  Apuleius 
says  was  called  Consohda  by  the  Romans,  was  in 
all  probability  the  Symphytm  officinale,  or  Comfort.1 

SYMPOSION  (ov/nrdaLov).    (Vid.  Symposium.) 

SUMTUA'RLE  LEGES,  the  name  of  various 
laws  passed  to  prevent  inordinate  expense  (sumtus) 
in  banquets,  dress,  &c.3  In  the  states  of  antiquity 
it  was  considered  the  duty  of  government  to  put  a 
check  upon  extravagance  in  the  private  expenses 
of  persons,  and  among  the  Romans  in  particular  we 
find  traces  of  this  in  the  laws  attributed  to  the  kings 
and  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  censors,  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  discipline,  or  cura  morum,  punish- 
ed by  the  nola  censoria  all  persons  guilty  of  what 
was  then  regarded  as  a  luxurious  mode  of  living  :  a 
great  many  instances  of  this  kind  are  recorded. 
[Vid.  Nota  Censoria,  p.  665.)  But  as  the  love  of 
luxury  greatly  increased  with  the  foreign  conquests 
of  the  Republic  and  the  growing  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion, various  leges  Sumtuariae  were  passed  at  differ- 
3nt  times  with  the  object  of  restraining  it.  These, 
lowever,  as  may  be  supposed,  rarely  accomplished 
i  heir  object,  and  in  the  later  times  of  the  Republic 
they  were  virtually  repealed.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  most  important  of  them,  arranged  in 
chronological  order. 

Oppia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Oppius  in  the 
consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  Ti.  Sempronius,  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  Punic  war,  B.C.  215,  enacted 
that  no  woman  should  have  above  half  an  ounce  of 
gold,  nor  wear  a  dress  of  different  colours,  nor  ride 
in  a  carriage  in  the  city  or  in  any  town,  or  within  a 
mile  of  it,  unless  on  account  of  public  sacrifices. 
This  law  was  repealed  twenty  years  afterward,* 
whence  we  frequently  find  the  lex  Orchia  mention- 
ed as  the  first  lex  Sumtuaria.  Tacitus4  speaks  of 
Oppia;  leges. 

Orchia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Orchius  in 
the  third  year  after  the  censorship  of  Cato,  B.C.  181, 
limited  the  number  of  guests  to  be  present  at  enter- 
tainments.6 It  appears  that  M.  Cato  was  at  first 
opposed  to  this  law,  but  afterward  supported  it.6 

Fannia,  proposed  by  the  consul  C.  Fannius  B.C. 
161,  limited  the  sums  which  were  to  be  spent  on 
entertainments,  and  enacted  that  not  more  than  100 
asses  should  be  spent  on  certain  festivals  named  in 
the  lex,  whence  it  is  called  Centussis  by  Lucilius ; 
that  on  ten  other  days  in  each  month  not  more  than 
30  asses,  and  that  on  all  other  days  not  more  than 
10  asses  should  be  expended :  also,  that  no  other 
fowl  but  one  hen  should  be  served  up,  and  that  not 
fattened  for  the  purpose.7 

Didia,  passed  B  C.  143,  extended  the  lex  Fannia 
io  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  enacted  that  not  only 
those  who  gave  entertainments  which  exceeded  in 
expense  what  the  law  had  prescribed,  but  also  all 
who  were  present  at  such  entertainments,  should 
be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  We  are  not, 
however,  told  in  what  these  consisted.8 

Licinia  agreed  in  its  chief  provisions  with  the  lex 
Fannia,  and  was  brought  forward,  we  are  told,  that 
there  might  be  the  authority  of  a  new  law  upon 
the  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  lex  Fannia  was  begin- 
ning to  be  neglected.  It  allowed  200  asses  to  be 
•pent  on  entertainments  upon  marriage  days,  and 
on  other  days  the  same  as  the  lex  Fannia :  also, 
that  on  ordinary  days  there  should  not  be  served  up 
more  than  three  pounds  of  fresh  and  one  pound  of 
salt  meat.*  Gellius10  states  that  this  law  was 
brought  forward  by  P.  Licinius  Craasus,  but  we  do 

1.  (Dioacor.,  iv.,  9,  10. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Gellius, 
D.,94 ;  xr.,  1  —3.  (Liv.,  xxxiv.,  1,  8.— Val.  Max.,  ix.,  1,  «  3.)— 
i.  (Ann.,  ii.,  33,  34.)— 5.  (Ma^rob.,  Sat.,  13.)— 6.  (Festus, 
«.  7.  Perc1  aetata m  and  Oljsonitavere.) — 7.  (Cell.,  ii.,  24. — Ma- 
erob.,  Sat.  1.  c— Plin.,  H.  N.,  x.,  50,  s.  71.)— 8.  (Macrob.,  1.  c.) 
-9.  (Gell.,  Macrob.,  11.  cc.)— 10.  (1.  c.) 
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l  not  know  at  what  time,  probably,  however,  «n  uu 
praetorship,  B.C  103. 

Cornelia,  a  law  of  the  dictator  Sulla  B.C.  81, 
was  enacted  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  Fan- 
man  and  Licinian  laws.  Like  these,  it  regulated 
the  expenses  of  entertainments.1  Extravagance  in 
funerals,  which  had  been  forbidden  even  in  the 
Twelve  Tables,*  was  also  restrained  by  a  law  of 
Sulla.'  It  was  probably  the  same  l&w  which  detef 
mined  how  much  might  be  spent  upon  monuments. 

.Emilia,  proposed  by  the  consul  ^Emilius  Lepi- 
dus  B.C.  78,  did  not  limit  the  expenses  of  enter- 
tainments, but  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  that 
was  to  be  used.*  Pliny*  and  Aurelius  Victor'  as- 
cribe this  law  to  the  consulship  of  M.  ^Emilius 
Scaurus,  B.C.  115.  It  is  not  impossible  that  there 
may  have  been  two  ^Emilian  leges  on  the  subject. 

Antia,  of  uncertain  date,  proposed  by  Antius 
Resto,  besides  limiting  the  expenses  of  entertain- 
ments, enacted  that  no  actual  magistrate,  or  magis- 
trate elect,  should  dine  abroad  anywhere  except  at 
the  houses- of  certain  persons.  This  law,  however, 
was  little  observed ;  and  we  are  told  that  Antius 
never  dined  out  afterward,  that  he  might  not  ses 
his  own  law  violated. 

Julia,  proposed  by  the  dictator  C.  Julius  Caesai, 
enforced  the  former  sumtuary  laws  respecting  en- 
tertainments, which  had  fallen  into  disuse.8  Julius 
Caesar  adopted  strong  measures  to  carry  this  law 
into  execution,  but  it  was  violated  when  he  was  ab- 
J  sent  from  Rome.9  He  stationed  officers  in  the 
provision  market  to  seize  upon  all  eatables  forbid 
den  by  the  law,  and  sometimes  sent  lictors  and  sol 
diers  to  banquets  to  take  everything  which  was  no' 
allowed  by  the  law.10  Cicero  seems  to  refer  to  this 
law  in  two  of  his  epistles.11 

Julia,  a  lex  of  Augustus,  allowed  200  sistercea 
to  be  expended  upon  festivals  on  diss  profesti,  300 
upon  those  on  the  calends,  ides,  nones,  and  some 
other  festive  days,  and  1000  upon  marriage  feasts 
There  was  also  an  edict  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius, 
by  which  as  much  as  from  300  to  2000  sesterces 
were  allowed  to  be  expended  upon  entertainments, 
the  increase  being  made  with  the  hope  of  securing 
thereby  the  observance  of  the  law.1* 

Tiberius  attempted  to  check  extravagance  in 
banquets and  a  senatus  consultum  was  passed  in 
his  reign  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  luxury, 
which  forbade  gold  vases  to  be  employed  except 
for  sacred  purposes,  and  also  prohibited  the  use  of 
silk  garments  to  men.14  This  sumtuary  law,  how 
ever,  was  but  little  observed.14  Some  regulations 
on  the  subject  were  also  made  by  Nero,1*  and  by 
succeeding  emperors,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
of  little  or  no  avail  in  checking  the  increasing  love 
of  luxury  in  dress  and  food.17 

SYNALLAGMA  (owaMayfM).   (  Vid.  Symbolai- 

ON.) 

STrKAHTOS  EKKAH2IA  ( aiyKktrroc  IkkXi) 
oca).    (Vid.  Ecclesia,  p.  383.) 

SYNDICOS  (ovvdacoc),  an  advocate,  is  frequently 
used  as  synonymous  with  the  word  ovvyyopoc,  to 
denote  any  one  who  pleads  the  cause  of  another, 
whether  in  a  court  of  justice  or  elsewhere.  Ivvdi- 
Kay,  also,  is  used  indifferently  with  awriyopelv  or 
ovvayovi&adai.1*   Thus  the  five  public  advocates, 


1.  (Gen.,  Macrob.,  11.  cc.)— 3.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  83-25.)— 3. 
(Plut.,  Sull.,  35.)— i.  (Cic.  ad  Art.,  xii.,  35, ».)— 5.  (Gell.,  Ma 
crob.,  11.  cc.)— «.  (H.  N.,  viii.,  57,  a.  79.)— 7.  (De  Vir.  111.,  72.; 
—8.  (Dion  Cass.,  xliii.,  25.)  — 9.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  xiii.,  7.)  — 10 
(Suet.,  Jul.,  43.)— 11.  (ad  Fam.,  vii.,  26  ;  ix.,  15.)— 12.  (Gell 
1.  c  — Suet.,  Octav.,  34.)  — 13.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  34.)  — 14.  (Tacit 
Ann.,  ii.,  33.— Dion  Cass.,  lvii.,  15.)— 15.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  59 
53.)— 16.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  16.)— 17  (Plainer,  Exercit.  II.  de  Leg 
Sumt.  Rom.,  1752. — Boxmann,  Dissert.  Antiquar.-jurid.  de  Leg 
Rom.  Sumt.,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1816.)— 18.  (Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  19,  ed 
I  Steph. — Demosth.,  e.  Aristocr.,  689  :  c  Zenc'.h  ,885-  c  S'oph 
1127.) 
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vho  v\  ere  appointed  to  defend  the  ancient  laws  be- 
fore the  court  of  heliasts  when  an  amendment  or 
a  new  law  in  abrogation  thereof  was  proposed,  are 
called  both  avvdiKoi  and  owvyopoi.  As  to  them, 
see  Nohothetes,  and  also  Schornann,  De  Comic, 
255  ,  Ant.  Jut.  Publ  Gr.,  228.  The  name  of  ovvdt- 
koi  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  applied  to  those 
orators  who  were  sent  by  the  state  to  plead  the 
cause  of  their  countrymen  before  a  foreign  tribunal. 
/Eschines,  for  example,  was  appointed  to  plead  be- 
fore the  Amphictyonic  councU  on  the  subject  of  the 
Dehan  temple  ;  but  a  certain  discovery  having  been 
made  not  very  creditable  to  his  patriotism,  the 
court  of  Areopagus  took  upon  themselves  to  remove 
him;  and  appoint  Hyperides  in  his  stead.1  These 
extraordinary  advocates  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Pylagorae,  or  ordinary  Amphictyonic  dep- 
uties.* There  were  other  avviiKoi,  who  acted  rather 
as  magistrates  or  judges  than  as  advocates,  though 
they  probably  derived  their  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  appointed  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  state.  These  were  extraordinary 
functionaries,  created  from  time  to  time  to  exercise 
a  jurisdiction  in  disputes  concerning  confiscated 
\.  operty ;  as  when,  for  instance,  an  information 
a  as  laid  against  a  man  for  having  in  his  possession 
the  goods  of  a  condemned  criminal,  or  which  were 
liable  to  be  seized  in  execution  on  behalf  of  the 
state ;  or  when  the  goods  of  a  convict  having  been 
confiscated,  a  claim  was  made  by  a  mortgagee,  or 
other  creditor  having  a  lien  thereupon,  to  have  his 
debt  satisfied  out  of  the  proceeds.  Such  a  claim 
was  called  eveirioKq/qia,  and  to  prosecute  it  kvem- 
OK7jTpaatiai.'  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  speeches  of  Lysias,  De  Publ.  Pecun.,  De  Nic. 
Fratr  Pecun.,  De  Arutopk.  Pecun.,  and  more  espe- 
cially p.  149,  151,  154,  ed.  Steph.  The  first  ap- 
pointment of  these  judicial  ovvdmoi  took  place  after 
ihe  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  ;  and  one  of  their 
duties  appears  to  have  been  to  receive  informations 
from  the  <f>v/Mpxoi  against  those  persons  who  had 
served  in  the  cavalry  during  the  interregnum,  and 
who,  by  a  special  decree  of  the  people,  were  ordered 
to  restore  to  the  treasury  all  the  pay  which  they 
had  received  for  that  service.*  (Vid  Svneqokos.j 
SY'NEDROI  (  avvedpot ),  a  name  given  to  the 
members  of  any  council  or  any  body  of  men  who 
sat  together  to  consult  or  deliberate.  The  congress 
of  Greeks  at  Salamis  is  called  avvedpiov.*  Frequent 
reference  is  made  to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Greeks,  to  koivov  tuv  'EA/t^vuv  avvedpiov,  at  Cor- 
inth, Thermopylae,  or  elsewhere.'  When  the  new  al- 
liance of  the  Athenians  was  formed,  after  B  C.  377, 
upon  fair  and  more  equitable  principles  than  the  for- 
mer, the  several  states  who  were  included  therein 
were  expressly  declared  to  he  independent,  and  a 
congress  was  held  at  Athens,  to  which  each  of  the 
allied  states  sent  representatives  The  congress 
was  called  ovviApiov,  and  the  deputies  truvtdpni,  and 
the  sums  furnished  by  the  allies  owrafetf,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  old  and  hateful  name  of  f6po{,  or  trib- 
ute.' Many  allusions  to  this  new  league  are  made 
by  the  orators,  especially  Isocrates,  who  strongly 
urges  his  countrymen  to  adhere  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  league  was  formed,  and  renounce  all  at- 
tempt to  re-establish  their  old  supremacy. 1  Per- 
haps the  owidpoi  mentioned  in  the  oath  of  the  At- 
kobtcu  are  the  Athenian  members  of  this  congress.' 
For  farther  information  on  the  subject  of  this  con- 


1.  (Damoath.,  Da  Coroo.,  171,  272.)— 4.  (SchDmann,  De  Co- 
nit.,  S31  ,  Ant.  Jar.  Pnb.  Or.,  257.)  —  S.  (Harpocr.  and  Sa.daa, 
».  ».)  —  4.  ( I.ymaa,  Pro  Mant.,  146,  ed.  Steph.  —  Harpocr.,  a.  t. 
HvdiKOi.— Meier,  All.  Proc.,  1 10.— SchOmann,  De  Comit.,  316.) 
—  5.  (Herod.,  Tin.,  75,  79.)  —  6  (Much.,  c.  Cteaiph.,  62,  cd. 
»teph  —  Demoeth.,  Ylcpi  njv  irpif  'AA/{'in)pov,  215.)  —  7.  (Har- 
pocr., a.  t.— Plat.,  Sol.,  15.) — 8  (De  Pare,  165,  ed.  Steph.)— 9. 
rSehOmann  At'  Pi  <r..  130.) 


federacy,  see  Schornann,  Ant.  Jut  Publ.  Gj.,  1S1L— 
Bbckh,  Staatsh.  der  Allien  ,  i ,  449. — Thirlwall,  Hi»t 
of  Greece,  vol.  v.,  p.  42,  203. 

The  name  of  avvedpiov  was  given  at  Athens  to 
any  magisterial  or  official  body,  as  to  the  court  of 
Areopagus  ;'  or  to  the  place  where  they  transacted 
business,  their  board  or  council-room.* 

SYNEGORICON  (awnyopixov).    (Vid.  Svneqo- 

R08.) 

SYNEGOROS  (avvr/yopoc )  may  be  translated  ar 
advocate  or  counsel,  though  such  translation  wiL 
convey  to  the  English  reader  a  mere  comprehensive 
meaning  than  the  Greek  word  strictly  bears. 

According  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Athenian 
law,  parties  to  an  action  were  obliged  to  conduct 
their  own  causes  without  assistance ;  but,  on  the 
increase  of  litigation,  the  sciences  of  law  and  rhet- 
oric began  to  unfold  themselves,  and  men  who  had 
paid  no  attention  to  these  were  unable  to  compete 
with  more  experienced  opponents  To  consult  a 
friend  before  bringing  an  action,  or  about  the  beat 
means  of  preparing  a  defence,  were  obvious  expe- 
dients. It  was  but  another  step  to  have  a  speech 
prepared  by  such  friend  out  of  court,  to  be  delivered 
by  the  party  himself  when  the  cause  was  brought 
to  trial.  A  class  of  persons  thus  sprang  up,  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  chamber-counsel,  who  receiv 
ed  money  for  writing  speeches  and  giving  legal  ad- 
vice to  those  who  consulted  them.  Of  this  class 
Antiphon  was  the  first  who  acquired  any  celebrity. 
Lysias,  Isaeus.  and  Isocrates  obtained  considerable 
incomes  by  speech-writing  Demosthenes  followed 
the  same  profession  for  some  time,  until  his  engage- 
ments in  public  business  forced  him  to  relinquish  it. 
These  persons  were  called,  not  avvr/yupoi,  but  Tuoyo- 
ypu<pot,  a  name  applied  to  Demosthenes  reproach- 
fully by  his  rival,  who  accuses  him  also  of  betraying 
his  clients  by  showing  the  speeches  which  he  had 
written  to  the  adversary.*  Still,  whatever  assist- 
ance the  party  might  have  received  out  of  court,  the 
law  which  compelled  him  to  appear  in  person  at 
the  trial  remained  in  force;  although  the  prohibi- 
tion to  speak  by  counsel  was  so  far  relaxed,  that  if 
the  party  was  labouring  under  illness,  or  through 
any  physical  or  mental  debility  was  unable  to  con- 
duct his  own  cause  without  manifest  disadvantage, 
he  might  (by  permission  of  the  court)  procure  a  rel- 
ative or  friend  to  speak  for  him.  Thus,  when  Mil- 
tiades  was  impeached  for  treason,  and  by  reason  of 
a  gangrene  in  his  hip  was  unable  to  plead  his  own 
cause,  he  was  brought  on  a  litter  into  court,  and  his 
brother  Tisagoras  addressed  the  people  on  his  be- 
half. So,  when  Isocrates  was  ill,  his  son  Aphareua 
spoke  for  him  in  the  cause  about  the  avrifioaic 
And  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Leocha 
res,  we  see*  that  the  son  conducts  his  father's  cause. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  party  was  expected  to  address 
the  court  himself;  for  the  judges  liked  to  form  an 
opinion  of  him  from  his  voice,  look,  and  demeanour; 
and,  therefore,  if  a  man  distrusted  his  own  ability, 
he  would  open  the  case  himself  by  a  short  speech, 
and  then  ask  permission  for  his  friend  to  conn'  for- 
ward.' This  was  seldom  refused  ;  and  in  the  time 
of  the  orators,  the  practice  was  so  well  established 
that  the  principal  speeches  in  the  cause  were  not 
unfrequently  made  by  the  advocate.  The  detencea 
by  Demosthenes  of  Ctesiphon  against  /Eschines,  and 
of  Phanus  against  Aphobus,  may  be  cited  as  exam- 
ples. In  both  of  these  it  will  be  seen  that  Demos- 
thenes was  as  much  interested  as  the  defendants 
themselves  ;  and  it  is  farther  to  he  observed,  that 


1.  (>Cach.,  c.  Timarch..  11.  —  Dinarch  ,  c.  Drmoath.,  9],  e4 
Steph.)  — 2.  (Iaocr.,  TTcp?  ' Ambtu;,  318,  ed.  Steph. — De 
moath.,  c.  Thi-ocr.,  1324.)— 3.  (Demoalh.,  c.  /moth.,  890.)  -  4 
(jBach.,  c.  Ctr-aiph..  78:  c.  Timnrch.,  13,  ed.  Stnph. I  —  5  t 
1081.)— fl.  rDnmoath..  o,  Ph„rit,.  922  :  c  Near.,  1349  ) 
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the  advocate  was  looked  upon  with  more  favour  on 
this  very  account ;  for,  as  no  fees  were  allowed  to 
be  taken,  a  speaker  was  regarded  with  suspicion 
who  had  no  apparent  motive  for  undertaking  the 
cause  of  another  person.  Hence  we  find  in  most 
of  the  avvijyopiKol  loyot  that  the  speaker  avows 
what  his  motives  are  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  he  is 
connected  by  blood  or  friendship  with  the  one  party, 
or  at  enmity  with  the  other,  or  that  he  has  a  stake 
in  the  matter  at  issue  between  them.1  In  the  cause 
against  Leochares  above  cited,  it  is  evident  that  the 
son  had  an  equal  interest  with  his  lather  in  preserv- 
ing the  inheritance,  and  therefore  he  would  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  party.  The  law  which  pro- 
hibited the  advocate  from  taking  fees  under  peril 
•f  a  ypa<j>7)  before  the  thesmothetae,'  made  no  pro- 
fision  (and  perhaps  it  was  impossible  to  make  an 
effective  provision)  against  an  influence  of  a  more 
pernicious  kind,  viz.,  that  of  political  association, 
which  induced  men  to  support  the  members  of  their 
club  or  party  without  the  least  regard  for  the  right 
or  justice  of  the  case.  Hence  the  frequent  allusions 
by  the  orators  to  the  IpyaoTqpia  avKotpavruv,  p-oxGn- 
ou>v  avdp&mjv  ovveoTwKbTuv,  izapaaKEVac  "kbyuv,  jiap- 
rbpuv,  avvufioruv,  all  which  expressions  have  refer- 
ence to  that  system  of  confederation  at  Athens  by 
which  individuals  endeavoured  to  influence  and  con- 
trol the  courts  of  justice  (Vid.  Eranos,  Sycophan- 
tes.3)  That  friends  were  often  requested  to  plead, 
not  on  account  of  any  incapacity  in  the  party,  but  in 
order  that  by  their  presence  they  might  exert  an  in- 
fluence on  the  bench,  is  evident  from  an  attentive 
perusal  of  the  orators.  In  some  cases  this  might 
be  a  perfectly  legitimate  course,  as  where  a  defend- 
ant, charged  with  some  serious  crime,  called  a  man 
of  high  reputation  to  speak  in  his  behalf,  and  pledge 
himself  thereby  that  he  believed  the  charge  was 
groundless.  With  such  view  ^Eschines,  on  his  trial 
for  misconduct  in  the  embassy,  prayed  the  aid  of 
Eubulus  and  Phocion,  the  latter  of  whom  he  had 
previously  called  as  a  witness.* 

On  criminal  trials,  the  practice  with  respect  to 
advocates  was  much  the  same  as  in  civjl  actions, 
only  that  it  seems  to  have  been  more  common  to 
have  several  speakers  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  and  in  causes  of  importance,  wherein  the 
state  was  'nateiially  interested,  more  especially  in 
those  which  were  brought  before  the  court  upon  an 
doayyekia,  it  was  usual  to  appoint  public  advocates 
(called  ovvqyopoi,  avvdtKoi,  or  Kar^yopot)  to  manage 
the  prosecution.  Thus  Pericles  was  appointed,  not 
at  his  own  desire,  to  assist  in  the  impeachment  of 
Cimop  *  Public  prosecutors  were  chosen  by  the 
people  10  bring  to  trial  Demosthenes,  Aristogiton, 
and  others,  charged  with  having  received  bribes 
from  Harpalus.'  In  ordinary  cases,  however,  the 
accuser  or  prosecutor  (Karfiyopoc)  was  a  distinct 
person  from  the  avvriyopoc,  who  acted  only  as  aux- 
iliary to  him.  It  might  be,  indeed,  that  the  avvriyo- 
poc performed  the  most  important  part  at  the  trial, 
I  as  Anytus  and  Lycon  are  said  to  have  done  on  the 
trial  of  Socrates,  wherein  Melitus  was  prosecutor ; 
or  it  might  be  that  he  performed  a  subordinate  part, 
making  only  a  short  speech  in  support  of  the  prose- 
cution, like  those  of  Lysias  against  Epicrates,  Er- 
gocles,  and  Philocrates,  which  are  called  tmXoyoi. 
But,  however  this  might  be,  he  was  in  point  of  law 
an  auxiliary  only,  and  was  neither  entitled  to  a  share 
of  the  reward  (if  any)  given  by  the  law  to  a  success- 
ful accuser,  nor  liable,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 


1.  (Vid.  the  opening  of  the  speeches  of  Isajus,  De  Nicost.  her. 
and  De  Philoct.  her.  —  Isocratei,  c.  Euthyn.,  and  Demosthenes, 
c  Androt.)— 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  1137.)— 3.  (Retake,  Index 
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He  Fals.  Leg.,  51 ,  52,  ed.  Steph.)  —  5.  (Plut.,  Pericl.,  10.)  —  6. 
Dinar  :h  ,  c.  Demosth.,  90,  96,  ed.  Steph.) 
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penalty  of  a  thousand  drachms,  or  the  ar^ia  i ousts 
quent  upon  a  failure  to  get  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes. 
Here  we  must  distinguish  between  an  advocate  and 
a  joint  prosecutor.  The  latter  stood  precisely  in  the 
same  situation  as  his  colleague,  just  as  a  co-plaint  Jl 
in  a  civil  action.  The  names  of  both  would  appeal 
in  the  bill  (ly/cXy/ia),  both  would  attend  the  avuicpi 
ait,  and  would,  in  short,  have  the  same  rights  and 
liabilities  ;  the  elder  of  the  two  only  having  priority 
in  certain  matters  of  form,  such  as  the  irpuroXoyta. 
In  the  proceeding  against  the  law  of  Leptines  there 
were  two  prosecutors,  Aphepsion  and  Ctesippus,  the 
son  of  Chabrias  ;  each  addressed  the  court,  Aphep- 
sion first,  as  being  the  elder ;  each  had  his  advo- 
cate, the  one  Phormio,  the  other  Demosthenes.'who 
tells  us  in  the  exordium  that  he  had  undertaken  to 
speak  partly  from  a  conviction  of  the  impolicy  of 
the  law,  and  partly  to  oblige  the  son  of  Chabrias, 
who  would  have  been  deprived  of  certain  privileges 
inherited  from  his  father  if  the  law  had  taken  effect.' 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  law  which  limited 
the  number  of  persons  who  might  appear  as  advo- 
cates, either  in  public  or  private  causes.  There 
was,  however,  this  practical  limitation,  that  as  the 
time  allowed  for  speaking  to  either  party  was  meas- 
ured by  the  clepsydra,  if  either  chose  to  employ  a 
friend  to  speak  for  him,  he  subtracted  so  much  from 
the  length  of  his  own  speech  as  he  meant  to  leave 
for  that  of  his  friend,  and  the  whole  time  allowed 
was  precisely  the  same,  whatever  the  number  of 
persons  who  spoke  on  one  side.  Both  parties  wert 
usually  allowed  to  make  two  speeches,  the  plaintiff 
beginning,  the  defendant  following,  then  the  plaintiff 
replying,  and,  lastly,  the  defendant  again.  These 
are  often  called  "kbyoi  irpbrepoi  and  iiarepot  respect- 
ively, but  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  awrj- 
yopiai  or  SevrepoXoylat,  which  might,  and  usually 
did,  immediately  follow  the  speech  of  the  party  in 
whose  favour  they  were  made,  though  as  a  matter 
of  arrangement  it  might  be  convenient  sometimes 
to  reserve  the  speech  of  the  advocate  for  the  reply, 
in  which  case  the  avvnyopiicbs  \byoc  and  tie  iiarepof 
Xbyoc  would  be  the  same.* 

With  respect  to  the  custom  of  producing  fntnds 
to  speak  in  mitigation  of  damages  or  punishment, 
see  Timema.  As  to  the  public  advocates  appointed 
to  defend  the  old  laws  before  the  court  of  heliasts 
see  Syndicos,  Nomothetes. 

The  fee  of  a  drachm  (to  avvvyopiKov)  mentioned 
by  Aristophanes*  was  probably  the  sum  paid  to  the 
public  advocate  whenever  he  was  employed  on  be- 
half of  the  state.  It  has  been  shown  clearly  by 
Schomann  that  Petit  was  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  orators  or  statesmen  who  spoke  in  the  assembly 
are  called  awnyopoi.  They  are  always  distinguish- 
ed by  the  title  of  frr/ropec  or  dripfiyopoi,  or,  if  they 
possessed  much  influence  with  the  people,  dijfiayot- 
yol :  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  consti- 
tuted a  distinct  class  of  persons,  inasmuch  as  any 
Athenian  citizen  was  at  liherty  to  address  the  as- 
sembly when  he  pleased ;  though,  as  it  was  found 
in  practice  that  the  possession  of  the  (Hjjia  was  con- 
fined to  a  few  persons  who  were  best  fitted  for  it  by 
their  talent  and  experience,  such  persons  acquired 
the  title  of  ^ropec,  &c.6  There  appears,  howevf  i 
to  have  been  (at  least  at  one  period)  a  regular  ap- 
pointment of  ovvvyopoi,  ten  in  number,  with  whom 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes*  confounded  the 
ropec,  or  orators.  For  what  purpose  such  ten  avvtj- 
yopoi  were  appointed,  is  a  matter  about  which  we 
have  no  certain  information.  Some  think  they 
were  officers  connected  with  the  board  of  scrutators 


1.  (Argnm.,  Or.  Dem.,  c.  Androt.,  592.)  —  2.  ( Vid.  Argnm., 
453.)— 3.  (SchOmann.,  Att.  Proc.,  707-712,  715.-  Plainer,  Ftoc 
und  Klag.,  i.,  91.)— 4.  (Vespffi,  fi91.)  -  5  (De  Omit  07-10* 
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who  audited  magistrates'  accounts.  Aristotle1  says 
the  authorities  to  whom  magistrates  rendered  their 
accounts  were  called  in  some  of  the  Greek  states 
tWwoi,  in  others  Xoyiarai,  in  others  avviiyopoi  or 
iZeraoTai,  and  the  author  of  the  Lexicon  Rhetori- 
cum,  published  by  Bekker,'  says  that  the  synegori 
were  ap%ovrec  KXrjpumn  o't  k6or)dovv  rote  Aoyiaraic 
rpbc  rdf  ti&vvac.  But  what  sort  of  assistance  did 
they  render  ?  13  it  not  probable  that  they  perform- 
ed the  duty  which  their  name  imports,  viz.,  that  of 
prosecuting  such  magistrates  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  logislae,  had  rendered  an  unsatisfactory  account? 
Any  individual,  indeed,  might  prefer  charges  against 
a  magistrate  when  the  time  for  rendering  his  ac- 
count had  arrived  ;  but  the  prosecution  by  a  awij- 
yopoc  would  be  an  ex  officio  proceeding,  sucl  as  the 
logistae  were  bound  to  institute  if  they  Sail  any 
reason  to  suspect  the  accounting  party  of  malver- 
sation or  misconduct  If  this  conjecture  be  well 
founded,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these 
ten  owijyopoi  were  no  other  than  the  pub.ic  advo- 
cates who  were  employed  to  conduct  state  prosecu- 
tions of  a  different  kind.  They  might  be  appointed 
annually,  either  by  lot  or  by  election  (accouling  to 
Harpocration').  Their  duties  would  be  only  occa- 
sional, and  they  would  receive  a  drachm  as  their 
fee  whenever  they  were  employed  Biyikh's  con- 
jecture, that  they  received  a  drachm  a  day  for  every 
day  of  business,  is  without  much  foundation.*  The 
eader  will  find  the  authorities  on  this  subject  re- 
ferred to  in  Schomann*  and  Bockh.* 

SYNGE'NEIA {ovyytveta).  (Vid.  Heebb,  Greek, 
p.  494.) 

SYNGRAPHE  (avyypafn)  signifies  a  written  con- 
tract, whereas  ovvBtikti  and  av/i66Xaiov  do  not  ne- 
cessarily import  that  the  contract  is  in  writing ; 
and  6uo/.oyia  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  verbal  agree- 
ment. Pollux  explains  the  word  avvd^Kij  lyypa<j>oc, 
6/iO?-oyia  lyypatyoc.1 

At  Athens  important  contracts  were  usually  re- 
duced to  writing,  such  as  leases  (jitoduoeic),  loans 
of  money,  and  all  executory  agreements  where  cer- 
tain conditions  were  to  be  performed.  The  rent, 
the  rate  of  interest,  with  other  conditions,  and  also 
the  penalties  for  breach  of  contract  (in-trifita  rd  in 
rijc  avyypa^c),  were  particularly  mentioned.  The 
names  of  the  witnesses  and  the  sureties  (if  any) 
were  specified.  The  whole  was  contained  in  a  lit- 
tle tablet  of  wax  or  wood  ((3i6Xiov  or  ypappareiov, 
sometimes  double,  6'nrrvxov),  which  was  sealed,  and 
deposited  with  some  third  person,  mutually  agreed 
on  between  the  parties.9  An  example  of  a  con- 
tract on  a  bottomry  loan  (vavTinri  ovyypn-brj)  will  be 
found  in  Demosthenes,*  where  the  terms  are  care- 
fully drawn  up,  and  there  is  a  declaration  at  the 
end,  KVpitJTcpov  <5tt  nepl  tovtuv  aXXo  fijjdiv  elvai  rijc 
ovyypatyric,  "  which  agreement  shall  be  valid,  any- 
thing to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Anything  might  form  the  subject  of  a  written  con- 
tract— a  release  (tytoic),  a  settlement  of  disputes 
(6iu?.votc),  the  giving  up  of  a  slave  to  be  examined 
oy  torture,  or  any  other  accepted  challenge  (rrpo- 
kXi-oic) ;  in  short,  any  matter  wherein  the  contract- 
ing parties  thought  it  safer  to  have  documentary 
evidence  of  the  terms.  'EnAiAdvai  uvip'tavra  Kara 
evyypa^ffv  is  to  give  an  order  for  the  making  of  a 
■tatue  of  certain  dimensions,  of  a  certain  fashion, 
■t  a  certain  price,  &c,  as  specified  in  the  agree- 
ment.' •  No  particular  form  of  words  was  necessa- 
ry to  make  the  instrument  valid  in  point  of  law,  the 
sole  object  being  to  furnish  good  evidence  of  the 


1  (Pilit.,  Ti.,  8.)— 2.  (Aoecd.,  i.,  301.) — t.  (a.  t.  XoKiyopof 
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parties'  intention.  The  agreement  itself  wa?  vain 
without  any  writing,  and  would  form  the  ground 
of  an  action  against  the  party  who  broke  it,  if  it 
could  be  sufficiently  proved.  Hence  it  was  the 
practice  to  have  witnesses  to  a  parol  agreement. 
The  law  declared  nvpiac  elvai  rdf  irpdc  dXX>jXov{ 
tuoXoyiac,  ac  av  evavTLoi  paprvpuv  -ToiT/ouvTat.1  If 
seems  that  for  the  maintenance  of  an  kfnropiKri  iirr 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  written  contract.' 

Bankers  were  persons  of  extensive  credit,  and 
had  peculiar  confidence  reposed  in  them.  They 
were  often  chosen  as  the  depositaries  of  agreementa 
and  other  documents.  Money  was  put  into  theii 
hands  without  any  acknowledgment,  and  often  with- 
out witnesses.  They  entered  these,  and  also  the 
loans  made  by  themselves  to  others,  in  their  books 
making  memoranda  (ixofivr/para)  of  any  important 
particulars.  Such  entries  were  regarded  as  strong 
evidence  in  courts  of  justice.  Sureties  were  usual- 
ly required  by  them  on  making  loans.' 

Zvyypafri  denotes  an  instrument  signed  by  both 
or  all  the  contracting  parties.  Xeipdypa<j>ov  is  a 
mere  acknowledgment  by  one  party,  tvyypd-paa- 

I  Oat  ovyypatpTiv  or  ow8ijK7jv  is  to  draw  up  the  con- 
tract, OTifif/vaodat.  to  seal  it,  uvacpelv  to  cancel,  ave- 
Xiadai  to  take  it  up  from  the  person  with  whom  it 
was  deposited,  for  the  purpose  of  cancelling,  when 
it  was  no  longer  of  any  use.  "Yiravoiyeiv,  to  break 
the  seal  clandestinely  for.  some  fraudulent  purpose, 
as  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  or  erase  oi 

I  destroy  some  material  part,  or  even  the  whol* 
thereof  (peTaypu<peiv  or  6ia<j>deipeiv).  ( Vid.  Symbo 
laion.) 

SYNQ2CIA  (auvotKia)  differs  from  olxia  in  this 
that  the  latter  is  a  dwelling-house  for  a  single  fami 
ly,  the  former  adapted  to  hold  several  families,  a 
lodging-house,  insula,  as  the  Romans  would  say. 
The  distinction  is  thus  expressed  by  yEschines 
orrov  pjh>  yap  noXXoi  [iioduou/xevot  fiiav  oIkijciv  bieXb 
pevot  Ixuvai,  avvoiiiiav  naXov/iev,  dirov  <T  elc  Ivoucel 
oUiav.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  speculation  ir 
the  building  and  letting  of  houses  at  Athens.*  The 
lodging  houses  were  let  mostly  to  foreigners  who 
came  to  Athens  on  business,  and  especially  to  the 
pfrromoi,  whom  the  law  did  not  allow  to  acquire  res. 
properly,  and  who  therefore  could  not  purchase 
houses  of  their  own.*  As  *hey,  with  their  families, 
formed  a  population  of  about  45,000,  the  number  of 
awoiKiai  must  have  been  considerable.  Pasion,  the 
banker,  had  a  lodging-house  valued  at  100  minas. 
Xenophon  recommended  that  the  [utoikoi  should  be 
encouraged  to  invest  their  money  in  houses,  and 
that  leave  should  be  granted  to  the  most  respect- 
able to  build  and  become  house  proprietors  (oiko6o- 
prioafievoic  tyKenTr/adaS).  The  laoreXeic  laboured 
under  no  such  disability  ;  for  Lysias  and  his  broth- 
er Polemarchus,  who  belonged  to  that  class,  were 
the  owners  of  three  houses.  The  value  of  houses 
must  have  varied  according  to  the  size,  the  build, 
the  situation,  and  other  circumstances.  Those  in 
the  city  were  more  valuable  than  those  in  the  1'iraj- 
us  or  the  country,  catena  parilms.  Two  counting- 
houses  are  mentioned  by  Iswus*  as  yielding  a  return 
of  rather  more  than  8J  per  cent,  interest  on  the  pur- 
chase-money, lint  this  probably  was  much  below 
the  average.  The  summer  season  was  the  most 
profitable  for  the  letting  ol  houses,  when  merchant* 
and  oilier  visiters  flocked  lo  Athens.  The  rem  waa 
commonly  paid  by  the  month.  Lodging  houses  were 
frequently  taken  on  speculation  by  persons  called 

1.  (Dfmorth.,  c  Phrnipp.,  1042;  c.  Euarg.  et  Mnei.,  1162: 
c.  Dionyi.,  1283;  c.  Oncuir.,  889.)— 2.  (DemiMth.,  c.  Zsnolh., 
HS2. ) — 3  (laocr.,  Trapei.,  369,  ad  St*ph.— Uemnatb.,  c  Apat, 
894  ,  Pru  Ph.irm.,  950,  958  ,  c  Tim.xh.,  1 185  ,  c,  Phurm.,  980.— 
Rockh,  Staatah  J«r  Ath.,  i.,  141,  I4fl.)— 4.  (c.  Timiin-h.,  17.  <-d 
Staph.)— 6.  (Xen.,  CEcon.,  iii.,  I.)— 6.  (Dcmonth.,  Pro  1'lnirm 
946.)— 7.  (Do  Wr.lig.,  ii.,6.)— 8.  (De  Hagn.  hor.,  8fi,  rj  Strpr, 
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aviOtHM,  or  OTuO/iovxot,  who  made  a  profit  by  un- 
derletting them,  and  sometimes  for  not  very  repu- 
table purposes.1  Hesychius  explains  the  word  vav- 
K^rjpc/;,  6  ovvoiKiac;  npoeoTus  :  see  also  Harpoera- 
tion,  s.  v.  Some  derive  the  word  from  vaiu  :  but  it 
is  more  probable  thai  it  was  given  as  a  sort  of  nick- 
name to  the  class,  when  they  first  sprang  up.a 

SYNCECIA  (owouiia),  a  festival  celebrated  every 
year  at  Athens  on  the  16th  of  Hecatombaeon,  in 
honour  of  Athena.  It  was  believed  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Theseus  to  commemorate  the  concen- 
tration of  the  government  of  the  various  towns  of 
Attica  and  Athens.3  According  to  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes,*  an  unbloody  sacrifice  was  on  this  day 
offered  to  the  goddess  of  peace  (eiprjvt)).  This  fes- 
tival,8 which  Plutarch  calls  fteroima,  is  mentioned 
tioth  by  him  and  by  Thucydides  as  still  held  in  their 
davs.6 

SYNTAXEIS  (ovvrdfric).    (Vid.  Synedroi.) 
SYNTHECE  (nwff^Kij).    (Vid.  Symbolaion.) 
2TN9HKi2N  ITAPABA'SEGS  AIKH.  (Vid.  Sym- 
bolaion.) 

SUOVETAURI'LIA.  (  Vid.  Sacrifioium,  p.  846, 
Lustratio,  p.  604,  and  woodcut  on  p.  897.) 

SUPERFI'CIES,  SUPERFICIA'RIUS.  "Those 
are  aedes  superficiariae  which  are  built  on  hired 
ground,  and  the  property  of  which,  both  by  the  jus 
civile  and  naturale,  belongs  to  him  to  whom  the 
ground  (solum)  also  belongs."7  Every  building,  then, 
was  considered  a  part  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
stood ;  and  the  ownership  and  possession  of  the 
biilding  were  inseparable  from  the  ownership  and 
possession  of  the  ground.  The  superficies  resem- 
bles a  servitus,  and  is  classed  among  the  jura  in  re. 
According  to  the  definition,  the  superficiarius  had 
not  the  thing  even  in  bonis  ;  and  as  the  animus 
d  imini  could  not  exist  in  the  case  of  superficies,  he 
consequently  could  not  be  possessor.  He  had,  how- 
ever, a  juris  quasi  possessio.  The  superficiarius 
had  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  superficies : 
he  could  alienate  the  superficies,  and  pledge  it  for 
the  term  of  his  enjoyment ;  he  could  dispose  of  it 
by  testament ;  and  it  could  be  the  object  of  succes- 
sion ab  intestato ;  he  could  also  make  it  subject  to  a 
servitus  ;  and  he  could  prosecute  his  right  by  a  uti- 
lis  in  rem  actio.  As  he  had  a  juris  quasi  possessio, 
he  was  protected  against  threatened  disturbance  by 
a  special  interdict,  which  is  given  in  the  Digest,8 
and  in  its  effect  resembles  the  interdictum  uti  pos- 
sidetis. The  explanation  of  the  passage  relating  to 
this  interdict'  is  given  by  Savigny.10  If  he  was 
ejected,  he  could  have  the  interdictum  de  vi,  as  in 
the  case  of  proper  possession  ;  and  if  he  had  grant- 
ed the  use  of  the  superficies  to  another  precario, 
who  refused  to  restore  it,  he  had  the  interdictum  de 
precario. 

A  man  could  obtain  the  use  of  a  superficies  by 
agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  land  for  permis- 
sion to  erect  a  building  on  t ;  and  he  might  also,  by 
agreement,  have  the  use  ol  in  existing  superficies. 
He  was  bound  to  discharge  all  the  duties  which  he 
owed  in  respect  of  the  superficies,  and  to  make  the 
proper  payment  in  respect  of  it  (solarium),  if  any 
payment  had  been  agreed  on. 

The  rule  of  law  that  the  superficies  belonged  to 
the  owner  of  the  soil  was  expressed  thus  :  Super- 
ficies solo  cedit.11  If,  then,  a  man  built  on  another 
man's  land,  the  house  became  the  property  of  the 
owner  of  the  land.    But  if  the  owner  of  the  land 


1.  (I»ffiUf,  De  Philoct.  her.,  58,  ed.  Steph.)— 2.  (Vid.  Steph., 
Tlesaur.,  6608.  —  Reiske,  Index  in  Or.  Att.,  s.  v.  YxvoiKia. — 
nocth,  Staatsh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  71,  72,  154.)— 3.  (Thucyd.,  ii., 
15.-  Steph.  Byz.,  8.  y.  'kOnvai.)— 4.  (Pax,  962.)— 5.  (Thes.,  24.) 
—6.  (Compare  Meyer,  De  Bon.  damnat.,  p.  120.) — 7.  (Gaius, 
Dig.  43,  tit.  18,  s.  2.)— 8.  (43,  tit.  18.)— 9.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  18,  i.  3.) 
—10  (Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  p  289.  flth  ed.)— 11.  (Gnus,  ii., 
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claimed  the  house,  and  would  not  pay  the  expense 
incurred  by  building  it,  the  builder  of  the  house 
could  meet  the  claimant  with  a  plea  of  dolus  malue 
(exceptw  doli  mali),  that  is  to  say,  if  he  was  a  bona 
fidei  possessor.  In  any  other  case,  he  had.  of 
course,  no  answer  to  the  owner's  claim. 

SUPERNUMERA'RII.    (Vid.  Accensi.) 

SU'PPARUM.    ( Vid.  Ships,  p.  894.) 

SUPPLICA'TIO  was  a  solemn  thanksgiving  01 
supplication  to  the  gods  decreed  by  the  senate,  whet 
all  the  temples  were  opened,  and  the  statues  of  the 
gods  frequently  placed  in  public  upon  couches  (pul 
vinaria),  to  which  the  people  offered  up  their  thanks- 
givings and  prayers  (ad  omnia  palvinaria  supplicatit 
deer  eta  est1).  (Vid.  Lectisterniom  )  A  supplicatit 
was  decreed  for  two  different  reasons  . 

I.  As  a  thanksgiving  when  a  great  victory  had 
been  gained :  it  was  usually  decreed  as  soon  as  offi 
cial  intelligence  of  the  victory  had  been  received  by 
a  letter  from  the  general  in  command.  The  num- 
ber of  days  during  which  it  was  to  last  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  importance  of  the  victory.  Some- 
times it  was  decreed  for  only  one  day,a  but  more 
commonly  for  three  or  five  days.  A  supplication  of 
ten  days  was  first  decreed  in  honour  of  Pompey  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Mithradates,'  and 
one  of  fifteen  days  after  the  victory  over  the  Belgae 
by  Caesar,  an  honour  which  Caesar  himself  says1 
had  never  been  granted  to  any  one  before.*  Sub- 
sequently a  supplicatio  of  twenty  uu,o  was  decreed 
after  his  conquest  of  Vercingetorix.'  From  this  time 
the  senate  seems  to  have  frequently  increased  the 
number  of  days  out  of  mere  compliment  to  the  gen- 
eral. We  thus  find  mention  of  thanksgivings  for 
forty  days,'  fifty  days,8  and  even  sixty.'  A  suppli- 
catio was  usually  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  a  tri- 
umph, but  it  was  not  always  followed  by  one,  as 
Cato  reminds  Cicero,  to  whose  honour  a  supplicatio 
had  been  decreed.10  This  honour  was  conferred 
upon  Cicero  on  account  of  his  suppression  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline,  which  had  never  been  decreed 
to  anyone  before  in  a  civil  capacity (togatus),  as  he 
frequently  takes  occasion  to  mention.11 

II.  A  Supplicatio,  a  solemn  supplication  and  hj 
miliation,  was  also  decreed  in  times  of  public  dan- 
ger and  distress,  and  on  account  of  prodigies  to 
avert  the  anger  of  the  gods.1* 

SURDUS.    ( Vid.  Obligationes,  p  673.) 
*SUS.    (Vid.  Hys) 

SUSPENSU'RA.    ( Vid  Baths,  p.  144.) 

SYMPO'SIUM  (avfiirdaiov,  comissatio,  convvnum.). 
•a  drinking-party.  The  av/nroaiov,  or  the  tcdroc, 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  dslnvov  ,  for  though 
drinking  almost  always  followed  a  dinner-party,  yet 
the  former  was  regarded  as  entirely  distinct  from 
the  latter,  was  regulated  by  different  customs,  and 
frequently  received  the  addition  of  many  guests 
who  were  not  present  at  the  dinner.  For  the 
Greeks  did  not  usually  drink  at  their  dinner,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  that  wine 
was  introduced,  as  is  explained  under  Dejpnon,  p. 
344.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Symposium  ol  Plato,1* 
that  after  the  dinner  had  been  finished,  the  libation* 
made,  and  the  pecan  sung,  they  turned  to  drinking 
(rpeTreadai  irpog  tov  ttotov). 

Symposia  seem  to  have  been  very  frequent  at 
Athens.  Their  enjoyment  was  heightened  by  agree- 
able conversation,  by  the  introduction  of  music  and 
dancing,  and  by  games  and  amusements  of  various 
kinds :  sometimes,  too,  philosophical  subjects  wert 

1.  (Cic.  in  Cat.,  iii.,  10.)— 2.  (Liv.,  iii.,  63.)— 3.  (Cic,  De 
Proy.  Con*.,  11.)— 4.  (Bell.  Gall.,  ii.,  35.)  — 5.  (Compare  Cic 
1.  c.)— 6.  (Cass.,  Bell.  Gall.,  yii.,  90.)— 7.  (Dion  Cans.,  xliii , 
14.)  — 8.  (Id.,  xlin.,  42,  and  Cic,  Phil.,  xiy.,  14.)— 9.  (Dior 
Cass.,  xl.,  50.)- 10.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xv.,  5.)— 11.  (in  Catil.,  iii 
6,  10;  in  Pis.,  S.-  Phil.,  ii.,  6.)— 12  (Liy.,  ii:  *  s  x  ,  2! 
xxxi  ,  9 ;  xxxvii  .  3  *— 13.  (p.  176.  a  ) 
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iiscussed  at  them.  The  Symposia  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  such  entertain- 
ments at  Athens.  The  name  itself  shows  that  the 
enjoyment  of  drinking  was  the  main  object  of  the 
symposia  :  wine  from  the  juice  of  the  grape  (olvoc 
(ifiire'XivnQ)  was  the  only  drink  partaken  of  by  the 
Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  water.  For  palm- 
wine  and  beer  (vid.  Cerevisia),  though  known  to 
many  of  the  Greeks  from  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  were  never  introduced  among  them ;  and 
the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  wine  at  Athens  (vid. 
Visvm)  enabled  persons  even  in  moderate  circum- 
stances to  give  drinking-parties  to  their  friends. 
Even  in  the  most  ancient  times  the  enjoyment  of 
wine  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
<>f  pleasure,  and  hence  Musaeus  and  his  son  sup- 
posed that  the  just  passed  their  time  in  Hades  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  intoxication,  as  a  reward  of  their 
virtue  (i/yrjadfiivnt  ku?JXigtov  aperijg  fiioftbv  fiidqv 
uuvlov1).  It  would  appear  from  the  Symposium  of 
Plato  that  even  the  Athenians  frequently  concluded 
.heir  dnnking-parties  in  rather  a  riotous  manner, 
and  it  was  to  guard  against  this  that  such  parties 
were  forbidden  at  Sparta  and  in  Crete.' 

The  wine  was  almost  invariably  mixed  with 
water,  and  to  drink  it  unmixed  (uKparov)  was  con- 
sidered a  characteristic  of  barbarians.'  Zaleucus 
is  said  to  have  enacted  a  law  among  the  Locnans, 
by  which  any  one  who  was  ill  and  drank  of  unmixed 
wine  without  the  command  of  his  physician,  was  to 
be  put  to  death  j*  and  the  Greeks  in  general  con- 
sidered unmixed  wine  as  exceedingly  prejudicial  to 
physical  and  mental  health.4  The  Spartans  at- 
tributed the  insanity  of  Cleomenes  to  his  indulging 
■n  this  practice,  which  he  learned  from  the  Scyth- 
ians.' So  "niversal  was  it  not  to  drink  wine  unless 
mixer'  witl  water,  that  the  word  olvoc  is  always 
ippl.ed  to  such  a  mixture;  and  whenever  wine  is 
spoken  of  in  connexion  with  drinking,  we  are  al- 
ways to  understand  wine  mixed  with  water,  unless 
the  word  uKpamc  is  expressly  added  (to  Kpu/xa, 
KaiTot  {idaroc  \ierix,,v  irteiovoi;,  olvov  KaKoipev1). 

The  proportion  in  which  the  wine  and  water  were 
mixed  naturally  differed  on  different  occasions. 
To  make  a  mixture  of  even  half  wine  and  half 
water  (loov  lav)  was  considered  injurious,8  and 
generally  there  was  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
water  than  of  wine.  It  appears  from  Plutarch,* 
Atheneeus,"  and  Eustathius,"  that  the  most  com- 
mon proportions  were  3  :  1,  or  2  :  I,  or  3 : 2.  Hesi- 
od"  recommends  the  first  of  these. 

The  wine  was  mixed  either  with  warm  or  cold 
water ;  the  former,  which  corresponded  to  the  cali- 
da  or  ealda  of  the  Romans  (vid  Caliua),  was  by  far 
the  less  common.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  endeav- 
oured to  obtain  the  water  as  cool  as  possible,  and 
for  this  purpose  both  snow  and  ice  were  frequently 
employed.  (  Vid.  Nix,  Pbyctbr.)  Honey  was  some- 
times put  in  the  wine,"  and  also  spices ;  in  the  lat- 
ter case  it  received  the  name  of  rpififia,  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Com- 
edy.1* Other  ingredients  were  also  occasionally 
added 

The  mixture  was  made  in  a  large  vessel  called 
the  Kparf/p  (md.  Crater),  from  which  it  was  con- 
veyed into  the  drinking-cups  by  means  of  olvoxbai 
or  Kvadoi  (Vid.  Cyathus.)  The  cups  usually  em- 
ployed were  the  nv\tt,  <piu~An,  xapxr/oiov,  an(^  kuvOq- 
occ,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  separate  arti- 
cles.   The  Rhyton,  or  drinking-horn,  was  also 


I.  (PUt.,  Logg.,  ii.,p.  M3,  c,  A)— S.  (PUt.,  Mm.,  p.  320, «.)— 3. 
,Plal.,  Ugg  ,  i.,  p.  637,  «.)  — 4.  I.KI..VI,  V.  11.,  u.,  37.)  —  5. 
(Athen.,  n.,  p.  38,  *.)— 6.    II.-  -I  .       84.)  —      (Plut.,  Conjug. 

Pnec.,  20.)— 8.  (Athen.,  I.e.)— 9.  (Symp  .,  9.)  —  10.  («.,  p. 

128.)  —  II.  (ail  Oil.,  IX.,  209,  p.  1824.)  —  12.  (Op.,  596.)  —  13. 
'  Athen.,  i.,  p.  39  /■.  —  Id.  ■>.  31.  c.)  — 14.  (Pollux,  itn.nr  .  n  .  18  ) 


very  commonly  used.    We  find  severe  craters  ut 

vases  representing  drinking  scenes.' 

The  guests  at  a  symposium  reclined  on  couches, 
and  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  as  is 
explained  under  Deip.non.  A  master  of  the  revels 
(upxuv  T7/f  Troaeuc,  av/nroaiapxog  or  {iaou.ric)  was 
usually  chosen  to  conduct  the  symposium  (Traida-} 
yclv  ov/nr6ctov7),  whose  commands  the  whole  com 

\  pany  had  to  obey,  and  who  regulated  the  whole  01 
der  of  the  entertainment,  proposed  the  amusements, 
&c.    The  same  practice  prevailed  among  the  Ro- 

I  mans,  and  their  symposiarch  was  called  the  magis 
ler  or  rex  convivu,  or  the  arbiter  bibendi.  The 
choice  was  generally  determined  by  the  throwing 

•  of  astragali  or  tali ,  but  we  find  in  Plato,'  Alci- 
biades  constituting  himself  symposiarch.  The  pro- 
portion in  which  the  wine  and  water  were  mixed 
was  fixed  by  him,  and  also  how  much  each  of  the 
company  was  to  drink.  The  servants  (oivox^oi  and 
oivijpoi  tiepaTovTec),  usually  young  slaves,  who  had 
to  mix  the  wine  and  present  it  to  the  company, 
were  also  under  his  orders ;  but  if  there  was  no 
symposiarch,  tlie  company  called  for  the  wine  just 
as  they  pleased.* 

Before  the  drinking  commenced,  it  was  agreed 
upon  in  what  way  they  should  drink,5  for  it  was 

j  not  usually  left  to  the  option  of  each  of  the  com- 
pany to  drink  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  pleased,  but 
he  was  compelled  to  take  whatever  the  symposiarch 
might  order.   At  Athens  they  usually  began  drink- 

.  ing  out  of  small  cups  (fiirpia  iroTijpia6),  but  as  the 
entertainment  went  on,  larger  ones  were  intro- 

i  duced.'  In  the  Symposium  of  Plato,8  Alcibiades 
and  Socrates  each  empty  an  immense  cup,  contain- 
ing eight  cotylae,  or  nearly  four  English  pints  ;  and 
frequently  such  cups  were  emptied  at  one  draught 
(anvevari  or  u/xvarl  nivetv,  a/ivori&ivs). 

The  cups  wore  always  carried  round  from  right 
to  left  (ctt'i  det-ni),  and  the  same  order  was  observed 
in  the  convention,  and  in  everything  that  took 
place  in  the  eui.  ri.nnment  (inl  6e!jia  dianiveiv  ;10  ini 
deftd  loyov  eineiv").  The  company  frequently  drank 
to  the  health  of  one  another  (izponivecv  tpiXoTTjaia^3), 
and  each  did  it  especially  to  the  one  to  whom  he 
handed  the  same  cup.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  custom  which  Cicero  alludes  to  when  he  speaks 
of  "drinking  after  the  Greek  fashion"  (Graco 
more  Inbere ;"  Graci  in  eonmmxs  solenl  nominare,  cm 
poculum  tradituri  sunt1*). 

Music  and  dancing  were  usually  introduced,  as 
already  stated,  at  symposia,  and  we  find  few  repre- 
sentations of  such  scenes  in  ancient  vases  without 
the  presence  of  female  players  on  the  flute  and  the 
cithara.  Plato,  indeed,  decidedly  objects  to  their 
presence,  and  maintains  that  it  is  only  men  incapa 
ble  of  amusing  themselves  by  rational  conversation 
that  have  recourse  to  such  means  of  enjoyment ;" 
but  this  says  nothing  against  the  general  practice , 
and  Xenophon,  in  his  .Symposium,  represents  Soc- 
rates mightily  pleased  with  the  mimetic  dancing 
and  other  feats  perfonned  on  that  occasion.  The 
female  dancers,  and  the  players  on  the  flute  ami  the 
cithara,  were  frequently  introduced  at  the  symposia 
of  young  men  for  another  purpose,  and  were  often- 
times actually  iraipai  (vid.  1 1 1.  r.i  .  p.  502),  as  we 
see  clearly  represented  on  many  ancient  vases." 
Respecting  tl  e  different  kinds  of  dances  performed 
at  symposia,  see  Saltatio. 


1.  (See,  for  e,-«nplr,  Mui.  llorl).,  ».,  t.  51  )-2.  (Plat  ,  Lagf 
i.,  p.  841,  a.,  &.)  —  3.  (Symp.,  p.  213,  r.)  —  4.  Xen.,  Srxp.,  U  , 
27.)— 5.  (Pl»t  ,  Syinp.,  p.  178,  a.,  6.)—  0.  (Athen.,  x,  p.  411,  «., 
—  7.  (Diog  i.nort.,  i.,  104.) — 8.  (p.  213.  214.)— 9.  (Athen,  x.,p 
431.6. — Lurian,  Lexiph., 8. — Saida*.  ■.  v.  \\  , .  - j  ) — 10.  (Pint 
Rep.,  i».,  n.  420,  e.)— II.  (Symp.,  p.  214,  6.— A  then  ,  xi.,  p.  483 
«.)  — 12.  (LuciAn.Gall.,  12  —  Alh.u  ,  xi.,  p.  498.  ./  |  13  (Vorr 
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Respecting  the  games  and  amusements  by  which 
Jhe  symposia  were  enlivened,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  much  here,  as  most  of  them  are  described  in 
separate  articles  in  this  work.  Enigmas  or  riddles 
{aiviyfiara  or  yplipoi)  were  among  the  most  usual 
and  favourite  modes  of  diversion.  Each  of  the 
company  proposed  one  in  turn  to  his  right-hand 
neighbour :  if  he  solved  it,  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
crown,  a  garland,  a  cake,  or  something  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  sometimes  with  a  kiss ;  if  he  failed,  he 
had  to  drink  a  cup  of  unmixed  wine,  or  of  wine 
mixpd  with  salt-water,  at  one  draught.1  The  cot- 
tabos  was  also  another  favourite  game  at  symposia, 
and  was  played  at  in  various  ways.    {Vid.  Cotta- 

B08.) 

The  other  games  at  symposia  which  require  men- 
tion are  the  aarpaynTita/iog  and  KvBeia,  explained 
under  Tali  and  Tessera,  the  irerreca,  spoken  of 
under  Latrunculi,  and  the  xa^Kiafiog.  The  latter 
consisted  in  turning  round  a  piece  of  money  placed 
upright  on  its  edges,  and  causing  it  suddenly  to 
stop  while  moving  by  placing  a  finger  on  its  top.1 

Representations  of  symposia  are  very  common 
on  ancient  vases.  Two  guests  usually  reclined  on 
each  couch  (nl'ivy),  as  is  explained  on  p.  344,  and 
illustrated  by  the  following  cut  from  one  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  vases,  where  the  couch  on  the  right 
hand  contains  two  persons,  and  that  on  the  left  is 
represented  with  only  one,  whicli  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  usual  practice.  The  guests  wear 
garlands  of  flowers,  and  the  two  who  are  reclining 
on  the  same  couch  hold  a  phiala  each  in  the  right 
hand.  Sometimes  there  were  four  or  five  persons 
on  one  conch,  as  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  326. 
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A  drinking-party  among  the  Romans  was  some- 
■  imes  called  convivium,  but  the  word  comissalio 
more  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Greek  ovfiirooiov. 
{Vid.  Oomissatio.)  The  Romans,  however,  usually 
drank  during  their  dinner  (coena),  which  they  fre- 
quently prolonged  during  many  hours  in  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire.  Their 
customs  connected  with  drinking  differed  little  from 
those  of  the  Greeks,  and  have  been  incidentally 
noticed  above. 

The  preceding  account  has  been  mainly  composed 
from  Becker's  Charikles*  and  Gallus,*  where  the 
subject  is  treated  at  length. 

SY'NTHESIS,  a  garment  frequently  worn  at 
dinner,  and  sometimes  also  on  other  occasions.  As 
it  was  inconvenient  to  wear  the  toga  at  table  on 
account  of  its  many  folds,  it  was  customary  to  have 
dresses  especially  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  call- 
ed vestes  cosnatoria  or  canatoria,*  accubitoria,*  or 
tyniUsa.  The  synthesis  is  commonly  explained 
to  be  a  loose  kind  of  robe  like  the  pallium,  but 
Bicker7  supposes,  from  a  comparison  of  a  passage 
of  Dion  Cassius8  with  one  of  Suetonius,8  descri- 
oi  g  the  dress  of  Nero,  that  it  must  have  been  a 
tiud  of  tunic,  an  indumentum  rather  than  an  amictus. 
{Vid  Amictds.)   That  it  was,  however,  an  easy 

1.  (Athen.,  x.,  p.  457.)— 2.  (Pollux,  Onora.,  ix.,  1 18.— Eurtath. 
«d  U.,  xiv.,  291,  p.  986.)  —3.  (i.,  p.  451,  &c.)  —  4.  (ii.,  p.  835, 
<fcr..)— 5.  (Mart.,  x  ,  87, 12 ;  xiv.,  135.— Petron.,21.)— 6.  (Petron., 
TO  )  -7  (Gallus,  i.,  p.  37.)— 8.  (lxiii.,  13.)— 9   (Ner.,  51.) 
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and  comfortable  kind  of  dress,  as  w  e  should  say, 
seems  to  be  evident  from  its  use  at  table  above 
mentioned,  and  also  from  its  being  worn  by  all 
classes  at  the  Saturnalia,  a  season  of  universal 
relaxation  and  enjoyment.1  More  than  this  re- 
specting its  form  we  cannot  say:  it  was  usually 
dyed  with  some  colour,3  and  was  not  white  like 
the  toga. 

The  word  synthesis  is  also  applied  to  a  set  of 
wearing  apparel  or  a  complete  wardrobe.1  This 
use  of  the  word  agrees  better  with  its  etymology 
(ovvtfeaii;,  avvTidtijii)  than  the  one  mentioned  above.4 

SYRINX  (ovpiyf),  the  Pan's  Pipe,  or  Pandean 
Pipe,  was  the  appropriate  musical  instrument  of 
the  Arcadian  and  other  Grecian  shepherds,  and  was 
regarded  by  them  as  the  invention  of  Pan,  their 
tutelary  god,6  who  was  sometimes  heard  playing 
upon  it  (ovpl&vToe*),  as  they  imagined,  on  Mount 
Mffinalus.7  It  was,  of  course,  attributed  to  Faunus, 
who  was  the  same  with  Pan.8  When  the  Roman 
poets  had  occasion  to  mention  it,  they  called  it  fis- 
tula.9 It  was  also  variously  denominated  according 
to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  constructed, 
whether  of  cane  {tenui  arundine,1"  noifiEvlip  dovaiti11), 
reed  {calamo,1*  nulafioc}3),  or  hemlock  {cicutalt).  In 
general,  seven  hollow  stems  of  these  plants  were 
fitted  together  by  means  of  wax,  having  been  pre- 
viously cut  to  the  proper  length,  and  adjusted  so 
as  to  form  an  octave;14  but  sometimes  nine  were 
admitted,  giving  an  equal  number  of  notes.1'  An- 
other refinement  in  the  construction  of  this  instru 
ment,  which,  however,  was  rarely  practised,  was 
to  arrange  the  pipes  in  a  curve  so  as  to  fit  the  form 
of  the  lip,  instead  of  arranging  them  in  a  plane.1' 
A  syrinx  of  eight  reeds  is  shown  in  the  gem  figured 
on  page  696.  The  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from 
a  bas-relief  in  the  collection  at  Appledurcombe  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.18  It  represents  Pan  reclining  at 
the  entrance  of  the  cave  which  was  dedicated  to 
him  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  He  holds  in  hie 
right  hand  a  drinking-horn  {vid.  Rhyton),  and  in 
his  left  a  syrinx,  which  is  strengthened  by  two 
transverse  bands. 


The  ancients  always  considered  the  Pan's  Pipe 
as  a  rustic  instrument,  chiefly  used  by  those  who 
tended  flocks  and  herds,"  but  also  admitted  to  regu- 
late the  dance.19  The  introduction  of  it  on  more 
solemn  occasions  was  very  unusual.  Telephanes 


1.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  1,  141 ;  vi.,  34.)— 2.  (Mart,  ii  ,  46 ;  x.,  29  >- 
3.  (Dig.  34,  tit.  4,  «.  38.)— 4.  (Becker,  1.  c.)  -  5.  (Virg.,  Hue, 
ii.,  32;  viii.,  24.)— 6.  (FuJ.  Theocr.,  i.,  3,  14,  16.— Schcl  in  loo 
— Longus,  iv.,  27.)— 7.  (Pan*.,  viii.,  36, 1)  5.)— 8.  (Hor.,  Cann 
i.,  17. 10.)— 9.  (Virg.,  Boo.,  u.,  36 ;  iii.,  22, 25.— Hor.,  Cann.,  iv. 
12, 10.  —  Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  192 ;  xiii.,  784.  —  Mart.,  xiv.,  63.  - 
Tibull.,  i.,  5,  20.)  —  10.  (Virg.,  Buc,  vi.,  8.  —  Horn.,  Hymn,  ii 
Pana,  15.)  — 11.  (Branck,  Anal.,  i.,  489.)  —  12.  (Virg.,  Buc ,  i. 
10  ;  ii.,  34  j  v.,  2.)— 13.  (Theocr.,  viii.,  24.— Longus,  i.,  4.)— 14 
(Virg.,  Buc,  v.,  85.)— 15.  (Virg.,  Bac,  ii  ,  32, 36.)— 16.  (Theocr. 
viii.,  18-22.)— 17.  (Id.,  i.,  129.)— 18.  (Mus.  Worsle  ranum,  pi. «..' 
—  19.  (Horn.,  II.,  xviii.,526.  — Apoll.  Rhod.,  i.,  577.  —  J  iony» 
Perieg.,  996—  Longne,  i.,  2  ;  i.,  14-16  ;  ii.,  24-26.)- -20  (Hm 
Scut  278.1 
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jt  Megara  refused  to  go  to  the  Pythian  Games  on 
account  of  the  performance  on  Pandean  pipes  (cv- 
oiyitv)  The  Lydians,  whose  troops  marched  to 
military  music,  employed  this,  together  with  other 
instruments,  for  the  purpose.3  This  instrument  was 
the  origin  of  the  organ.    (Vid.  Hydraula  ) 

The  term  ovoiyg  was  also  applied  to  levels,  or  nar- 
row subterranean  passages  made  either  in  search- 
■ng  for  metals,  in  mining  at  the  siege  of  a  city,5  or 
st  forming  catacombs  for  the  dead.* 

SYRMA  (ovpfia),  which  properly  means  that 
which  is  drawn  or  dragged  (from  crvpu),  is  applied 
to  a  dress  with  a  train.  The  long  peplos  worn  by 
the  Trojan  matrons  was  consequently  a  dress  some- 
what of  this  kind.*  The  syrma,  however,  was  more 
especially  the  name  of  the  dress  worn  by  the  tragic 
actors,  which  had  a  train  to  it  trailing  upon  the 
ground ;  whence  the  word  is  explained  by  Pollux' 
as  a  rpaymov  Qoprj/ia  imavpofievov,  and  is  alluded  to 
by  Horace'  in  the  words 

"  traxilque  vagus  per  pulpita  vcstem." 
Hence  we  find  syrma  used  metaphorically  for  trage- 
dy itself.8 

SYSSI'TIA  (avaairia).  The  custom  of  taking 
the  principal  meal  of  the  day  in  public  prevailed  ex- 
tensively among  the  Greeks  from  very  early  ages. 
It  existed  not  only  with  the  Spartans  and  Cretans, 
among  both  of  whom  it  was  kept  up  till  compara- 
tively recent  times,  but  also  at  Megara  in  the  age 
of  Theognis,*  and  at  Corinth  in  the  time  of  Perian- 
der,  who,  it  seems,  abolished  the  practice  as  being 
favourable  to  aristocracy."  Nor  was  it  confined  to 
the  Hellenic  nation;  for,  according  to  Aristotle,"  it 
prevailed  still  earlier  among  the  CEnotrians  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  and  also  at  Carthage,  the  political 
and  social  institutions  of  which  state  resembled 
those  of  Sparta  and  Crete."  The  origin  of  the 
usage  cannot  be  historically  established,  but  it  seems 
reasonable  to  refer  it  to  infant  or  patriarchal  com- 
munities, the  members  of  which,  being  intimately 
connected  by  the  ties  of  a  close  political  union  and 
kindred,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  lived 
together  almost  as  members  of  the  same  family. 
But,  however  and  wherever  it  originated,  the  natu- 
ral tendency  of  such  a  practice  was  to  bind  the 
citizens  of  a  state  in  the  closest  union ,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  at  Sparta  Lycurgus  availed 
himself  of  it  for  this  purpose,  though  we  cannot  de- 
termine with  any  certainty  whether  he  introduced 
it  there,  or  merely  perpetuated  and  regulated  an 
institution  which  the  Spartans  brought  with  them 
from  their  mother-country,  and  retained  at  Sparta  as 
being  suitable  to  their  position  and  agreeable  to 
their  national  habit3.  The  latter  supposition  is 
perhaps  the  more  probable.  The  Cretan  usage 
Aristotle1*  attributes  to  Minos  ;  this,  however,  may 
b6  xinsidered  rather  "  the  philosopher's  opinion 
than  an  historical  tradition  :"  but  the  institution 
was  confessedly  of  so  high  antiquity,  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  colonists  may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
found  it  already  existing  in  Crete,  even  if  there  had 
been  no  Dorian  settlers  in  the  island  before  them.1* 

The  Cretan  name  for  the  syssitia  was  'Avdpeia,1* 
the  singular  of  which  is  used  to  denote  the  building 
or  public  hall  where  they  were  given  This  title 
affords  of  itself  a  sufficient  indication  that  they  were 
aonfined  to  men  and  youths  only  :  a  conclusion  jus- 
tified and  supported  by  all  the  authorities  on  the 
•ubject.1'  It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  as  Hoeck1' 

1.  (Plat.,  De  Mai.,  p.  2084,  ed.  Steph.)— 2.  (Herod.,  i.,  17.)— 
I.  (Polyasn.,  t.,  17.)— 4.  (.lElian,  II.  A.,  Ti.,  43;  xri.,  15.)— 5. 
'II.,  Ti.,  445.)  —  6.  (Tii.,  67.)  — 7.  (Ep.  ad  Pii.,  215.  —  Compare  | 
Juv.,Tiii.,  220.)—°.  (Jot.,  xt..  30  —Mart.,  it.,  49.)— 0.  (v.,  305.) 
10.  (Ariat.,  Pol.,  t„  9,  2.)— 11.  (Pol.,  tii.,  9.)-12.  (Id.,  ii.,  8.)— 
IS.  (Id.,  Tii.,  9.)— 14  iThirlwaJI,  Hist,  of  Greece,  [_  p.  287.)— 
19.  (Ariat.,  Pol.,  ii  7.)— 18.  (Plat.,  Leg.,  Ti.,  p.  780,  d.)-17. 
.Creta,  iii.,  ■  123.) 


suggests,  that  in  some  of  the  Dor  an  states  there 
were  syssitia  of  the  young  unmaiTied  women  as 
well  as  of  the  men.1  All  the  adult  citizens  partook 
of  the  public  meals  among  the  Cretans,  and  were 
divided  into  companies  or  "  messes,"  called  'Et&«- 
ptai,  or  sometimes  avdpeia*  These  divisions  were 
perhaps  originally  confined  to  persons  of  the  same 
house  and  kindred,  but  afterward  any  vacancies  in 
them  were  filled  up  at  the  discretion  of  the  mem 
bers.J  The  divinity  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Zevg  'Eratpecoc*  was  considered  to  preside  tret 
them. 

According  to  Dosiadas,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Crete,*  there  were  in  every  town  of  the  island 
(jzavTaxov)  two  public  buildings,  one  for  the  lodging 
of  strangers  (/cot/i^ptov),  the  other  a  common  hali 
(uvdptiov)  for  the  citizens.  In  the  latter  of  'hese 
the  syssitia  were  given,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  it 
were  placed  two  tables  for  the  entertainment  of 
foreign  guests  (%evik<u  rpdTre&i),  a  circumstance 
deserving  of  notice,  as  indicating  the  extent  to 
which  the  Dorians  of  Crete  encouraged  mutual  in- 
tercourse and  hospitality.  Then  came  the  tables 
of  the  citizens  But,  besides  these,  there  was  also 
a  third  table,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  dedicated 
to  Zri>f  feviof,  and  perhaps  used  for  the  purpose  ol 
making  offerings  and  libations  to  that  god. 

The  syssitia  of  the  Cretans  were  distinguished 
by  simplicity  and  temperance.  They  always  sat  at 
their  tables,  even  in  later  times,  when  the  custom 
of  reclining  had  been  introduced  at  Sparta.'  The 
entertainment  began  with  prayer  to  the  gods  and 
libations.7  Each  of  the  adult  citizens  received  an 
equal  portion  of  fare,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"  archon"  or  ,;  master  of  the  tables."  who  was,  per- 
haps, in  ancient  times,  one  of  the  Koa/ioi,  and  more 
recently  a  member  of  the  yepuvia  or  council.  This 
magistrate  received  a  fourfold  portion ;  "  one  as  a 
common  citizen,  a  second  as  president,  a  third  foi 
the  house  or  building,  a  fourth  for  the  furniture" 
(tuv  oKtv&v*) :  an  expression  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  care  of  the  building,  and  the  provision 
of  the  necessary  utensils  and  furniture,  devolved 
upon  him.  The  management  of  all  the  tables  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  female  of  free  birth 
0i  TrpoeaTTjKvla  rijc  avaairiac  yvvrj),  who  openly  took 
the  best  fare,  and  presented  it  to  the  citizen  who 
was  most  eminent  in  the  council  or  the  field.  She 
had  three  or  four  male  assistants  under  her,  each 
of  whom,  again,  was  provided  with  two  menial  ser- 
vants (naXrjipopoi,  or  wood  carriers).  Strangers 
were  served  before  the  citizens,  and  even  before 
the  archon  or  president.'  On  each  of  the  tables 
was  placed  a  cup  of  mixed  wine,  from  which  the 
messmates  of  the  same  company  drank.  At  the 
close  of  the  repast  this  was  replenished,  but  all  in 
temperance  was  strictly  forbidden  by  a  special  law.1' 

Till  they  had  reached  their  eighteenth  year,  when 
they  were  classed  in  the  ayehai,  the  youths  accoru 
panied  their  fathers  to  the  syssitia  along  with  the 
orphans  of  the  deceased.11  In  some  places  the 
youngest  of  the  orphans  waited  on  the  men ;  in 
others  this  was  done  by  all  the  boys.1*  When  not 
thus  engaged,  they  were  seated  near  to  the  men  on 
a  lower  bench,  and  received  only  a  half  portion  of 
meat :  the  eldest  of  the  orphans  appear  to  hate 
received  the  same  quantity  as  the  men,  but  of  a 
plainer  description  of  fare.1'  The  boys,  liko  the 
men,  had  also  a  cup  of  mixed  wine  in  common, 
which,  however,  was  not  replenished  when  emptied 
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During  the  repast  a  general  cheerfulness  and  gayety 
prevailed,  which  vvere  enlivened  and  kept  up  by 
music  and  singing.1  It  was  followed  by  conversa- 
tion, which  was  first  directed  to  the  public  affairs 
of  t  he  state,  and  afterward  turned  on  valiant  deeds 
in  war  and  the  exploits  of  illustrious  men,  whose 
praises  might  animate  the  younger  hearers  to  an 
honourable  emulation.  While  listening  to  this  con- 
versation, the  youths  seem  to  have  been  arranged 
in  classes  (avdpcia),  each  of  which  was  placed  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  an  officer  {naifiovojiog) 
especially  appointed  for  this  purpose,  so  that  the 
syssitia  were  thus  made  to  serve  important  political 
and  educational  ends. 

In  most  of  the  Cretan  cities  the  expenses  of  the 
syssitia  were  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
public  lands  and  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Perioeci, 
the  money  arising  from  which  was  applied  partly  to 
the  service  of  the  gods  and  partly  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  all  the  citizens,  both  male  and  female,1  so 
that  in  this  respect  there  might  be  no  difference 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  From  the  statement 
of  Aristotle  compared  with  Dosiadas,3  it  appears 
probable  that  each  individual  received  his  separate 
share  of  the  public  revenues,  out  of  which  he  paid 
his  quota  to  the  public  table,  and  provided  with  the 
rest  for  the  support  of  the  females  of  his  family. 
This  practice,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
prevailed  exclusively  at  all  times  and  in  all  the 
cities  of  Crete.  In  Lyctus,  for  instance,  a  colony 
from  Sparta,  the  custom  was  different :  the  citizens 
of  that  town  contributed  to  their  respective  tables  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  their  estates  ;  a  practice 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  obtained  in  other 
cities,  where  the  public  domains  were  not  sufficient 
to  defray  the  charges  of  the  syssitia.  But,  both  at 
Lyctus  and  elsewhere,  the  poorer  citizens  were  in 
all  probability  supported  at  the  public  cost. 

In  connexion  with  the  accounts  given  by  the 
ancient  authors  respecting  the  Cretan  syssitia,  there 
arises  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  viz.,  how  could 
one  building  accommodate  the  adult  citizens  and 
youths  of  such  towns  as  Lyctus  and  Gortyna  ?  The 
question  admits  of  only  two  solutions  :  we  are  ei- 
ther misinformed  with  respect  to  there  being  only  one 
ouilding  in  each  town  used  as  a  common  hall,  or 
the  number  of  Dorian  citizens  in  each  town  must 
have  been  comparatively  very  small. 

The  Spartan  syssitia  were  in  the  main  so  similar 
to  those  of  Crete,  that  one  was  said  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  other.*  In  later  times  they  were  called 
fetdiTta,  or  the  "spare  meals,"  a  term  which  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  QiXirta,  the  love-feasts,  a 
word  corresponding  to  the  Cretan  iraipsta.*  An- 
ciently they  were  called  &vdpeia,  as  in  Crete.*  They 
differed  from  the  Cretan  in  the  following  respects. 
Instead  of  the  expenses  of  the  tables  being  defrayed 
out  of  the  public  revenues,  every  head  of  a  famdy 
was  obliged  to  contribute  a  certain  portion  at  his 
own  cost  and  charge ;  those  who  were  not  able  to 
do  so  were  excluded  from  the  public  tables.7  The 
guests  were  divided  into  companies  generally  of 
fifteen  persons  each,  and  all  vacancies  were  filled 
up  by  ballot,  in  which  unanimous  consent  was  in- 
dispensable for  election.  No  persons,  not  even  the 
kings,  were  allowed  what  was  called  an  &<j>i6tro( 
fljitpa,*  or  excused  from  attendance  at  the  public 
tables,  except  for  some  satisfactory  reason,  as 
when  engaged  in  a  sacrifice  or  a  chase,  in  which 
latter  case  the  individual  was  required  to  send9  a 
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present  to  his  table.  Each  person  was  supplied 
with  a  cup  of  mixed  wine,  which  was  filled  again 
when  required  ;  but  drinking  to  excess  was  prohib- 
ited at  Sparta  as  well  as  in  Crete.  The  repast  was 
of  a  plain  and  simple  character,  and  the  contribution 
of  each  member  of  a  mess  or  <t>eidiT7]<;  was  settled 
by  law.1  The  principal  dish  was  the  uelag  fu^df, 
or  black  broth,  with  pork.*  The  kitdiK?.cv,  or  after- 
meal  (from  the  Doric  aiiOwv,  a  meal),  was,  however, 
more  varied,  and  richly  supplied  by  presents  of 
game,  poultry,  fruit,  &c,  and  other  delicacies,  which 
no  one  was  allowed  to  purchase.  (Vid.  Aiclon.) 
Moreover,  the  entertainment  was  enlivened  by 
cheerful  conversation,  though  on  public  matters. 
Singing,  also,  was  frequently  introduced,  as  we 
learn  from  Alcman*  that  "  at  the  banquets  and 
drinking  entertainments  of  the  men  it  was  fit  for  the 
guests  to  sing  the  paean."  The  arrangements  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  polemarchs. 

The  use  and  purposes  of  the  institutions  de- 
scribed above  are  very  manifest.  They  united  the 
citizens  by  the  closest  ties  of  intimacy  and  union, 
making  them  consider  themselves  as  members  of 
one  family,  and  children  of  one  and  the  same  moth- 
er, the  state.  They  maintained  a  strict  and  perfect 
separation  between  the  higher  and  the  subject  class- 
es, both  at  Sparta  and  in  Crete,  and  kept  up  in  the 
former  a  consciousness  of  their  superior  worth  and 
station,  together  with  a  strong  teeling  of  national 
ity.  At  Sparta,  also,  they  were  eminently  useful  in 
a  military  point  of  view  ;  for  the  members  of  the 
syssitia  were  formed  into  corresponding  military  di- 
visions, and  fought  together  in  the  field,  as  they  had 
lived  together  . at  home,  with  more  bravery  and  a 
keener  sense  of  shame  (a'Mc;)  than  could  have  beer 
the  case  with  merely  chance  comrades.6  Moreo^r 
"  they  gave  an  efficacy  to  the  power  of  public  jpin- 
ion  which  must  have  nearly  superseded  the  neces 
sity  of  penal  laws  "6  With  respect  to  their  polit 
ical  tendencies,  they  were  decidedly  arranged  upon 
aristocratical  principles,  though  no  individual  of 
a  company  or  mess  was  looked  upon  as  superior 
to  his  fellows.  Plutarch'  accordingly  calls  them 
owtdpia  apioroKpariKa,  or  aristocratical  meetings, 
and  compares  them  with  the  Prytaneium  and  Thes- 
mothesium  at  Athens. 

The  simplicity  and  sobriety,  which  were  in  early 
times  the  characteristics  both  of  the  Spartan  and 
Cretan  syssitia,  were  afterward,  in  Sparta  at  least, 
supplanted  by  luxury  and  effeminate  indulgence. 
The  change  was  probably  gradual,  but  the  kings 
Areus  and  Acrotatus  (B.C.  300)  are  recorded  as 
having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  accelerating  it 
The  reformer  Agis  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  re 
store  the  old  order  of  things,  and  perished  in  the 
attempt.*  In  his  days  Sparta  contained  4600  fam- 
ilies, out  of  which  he  proposed  to  make  fifteen  sys- 
sitia, whence  Miiller  infers  that  formerly,  when  the 
number  of  families  was  9000,  the  number  of  syss 
tia  was  thirty,  and,  consequently,  that  Herodotus, 
when  he  spoke  of  Lycurgus  having  instituted  the 
"  syssitia"  for  war,  alluded  to  the  larger  divisions, 
and  not  the  single  banqueting  companies ;  a  con 
elusion  justified  by  the  context.  Miiller,  moreover, 
supposes  that  in  this  sense  the  ayssitia  at  Sparta 
corresponded  to  the  divisions  of  the  state  called 
obse,  and  sometimes  Qoarptai,  which  were  also  thir- 
ty in  number.* 
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T.  e. 

•TABANTIS.    (Vid.  CEstbus.) 

nn  VBELLA,  dm.  of  TABULA,  a  Billet  or  Tablet 
*rith  which  r-aeh  citizen  and  judex  voted  in  the 
comma  and  courts  of  justice.  In  the  comitia,  if 
■\e  business  was  the  passing  of  a  law,  each  citizen 
was  provided  with  two  tabellae,  one  inscribed  V.  R., 
i.  «.,  Uti  Rogas,  "  I  vote  for  the  law,"  the  other  in- 
scribed A.,  i.  e.,  Antiquo,  "  1  am  for  the  old  law."1 
If  the  business  was  the  election  of  a  magistrate, 
each  citizen  was  supplied  witli  one  tablet,  on  which 
the  names  of  the  candidates  were  written,  or  the 
initials  of  their  names,  as  some  suppose  from  the 
oration  Pro  Domo,  c.  43  ;  the  voter  then  placed  a 
mark  (punctum)  against  the  one  for  whom  he  voted, 
whence  puncta  are  spoken  of  in  the  sense  of  votes.' 
For  farther  particulars  respecting  the  voting  in  the 
comitia,  see  Diribitores  and  Sitella. 

The  judices  were  provided  with  three  tabellae, 
one  of  which  was  marked  with  A.,  i.  e.,  Absolvo, 
"  I  acquit  ;"  the  second  with  C,  i.  e..  Condem.no, 
"  I  condemn  ;"  and  the  third  with  N.  L.,  i.  e  ,  Non 
Liquet,  "It  is  not  clear  to  me."  The  first  of 
these  was  called  tabella  absoluloria.  and  the  second 
lobelia  damnaloria,*  and  hence  Cicero*  calls  the 
former  litera  salularis,  and  the  latter  litem  trislis. 
It  would  seem  that  in  some  trials  the  tabellae  were 
marked  with  the  letters  L.  D.  respectively,  i.  e., 
Libero  and  Damno,  since  we  find  on  a  denarius  of 
the  Caelian  gens  a  tabella  marked  with  the  letters 
L.  D. ;  and  as  we  know  that  the  vote  by  ballot  in 
cases  of  perduellio  was  first  introduced  by  C.  Caeli- 
us  Caldus  (vid.  Tabellaria  Leoes),  the  tabella  on 
the  coin  undoubtedly  refers  to  that  event.  There 
is  also  a  passage  in  Caesar*  which  seems  to  inii- 
male  that  these  initial  letters  were  sometimes 
marked  on  the  tabellae :  "  Unam  fore  tabellam,  qui 
hberandos  omm  periculo  censerent ;  alteram,  qui  capi- 
at damnarent,"  &C.* 

The  cut  annexed  contains  a 
copy  of  a  coin  of  the  Cassian 
gens,  in  which  a  man  wearing 
a  toga  is  represented  in  the  act 
of  placing  a  tabella  marked  with 
I  he  letter  A.  (i.  e.,  absolvo)  in  the 
cista.  The  letter  on  the  tabella 
is  evidently  intended  for  A. 
British  museum.  F°r  lne  other  meanings  of  Ta- 
bella, see  Tabula. 
TABELLA'RIjE  LEGES,  the  laws  by  which  the 
ballot  was  introduced  in  voting  in  the  comitia.  As 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  voting  at  Rome,  see  Sup- 
pbagii'm.  There  were  four  enactments  known  by 
the  name  of  Tabellarias  Leges,  which  are  enumer- 
ated by  Cicero.7  They  are  mentioned  below  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were 
passed 

1.  G\binia  Lex,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Gabini- 
us  li  C  139,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the  election  of 
magistrates.'  whence  Cicero'  calls  the  tabella  "  tin- 
dcz  tacitit  libtrtatu." 

1  Cassia  Lex,  proposed  by  the  tribune  L.  Cas- 
aius  Longinus  B.C.  137,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the 
"judicium  populi,"  with  the  exception  of  cases  of 
perduellio.  The  "judicium  populi"  undoubtedly 
applies  to  cases  tried  in  the  comitia  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  (vid.  Judex,  p.  651,  552),  al- 
though Emesti"  wishes  to  give  a  different  interpre- 
tation to  the  words.    This  law  was  supported  by 
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Scipio  Alncanus  the  younger,  for  which  he  was 
censured  by  the  anstocratical  party.1 

3.  Papiria  Lex,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Pa- 
pirius  Carbo  B.C.  131,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the 
enactment  and  repeal  of  laws.* 

4.  C<elia  Lex,  proposed  by  C.  Caelius  Calcus 
B.C.  108,  introduced  the  ballot  in  ca  es  of  perduel- 
lio, which  had  been  excepted  in  the  Cassian  law.* 

There  was  also  a  law  brought  forward  by  Manila 
B.C.  119,  which  was  intended  to  secure  freedom 
and  order  in  voting.* 

TABELLA'RIUS,  a  Letter-carrier.  As  the  Ro- 
mans had  no  public  post,  they  were  obliged  to  em- 
ploy special  messengers,  who  were  called  tabellarit, 
to  convey  their  letters  (tabella,  litera),  when  they 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  sending  them  otherwise.* 

TABE'LLIO,  a  Notary.*  Under  the  Empire  the 
tabelliones  succeeded  to  the  business  of  the  scribae 
in  the  times  of  the  Republic.  (Vid.  Scrib«.~ 
They  were  chiefly  employed  in  drawing  up  legai 
documents,  and  for  this  purpose  usually  took  theii 
stations  in  the  market-places  of  towns.7  They 
formed  a  special  order  in  the  state.* 

TABERNA  is  defined  by  Ulpian  as  any  kind  oi 
building  fit  to  dwell  in,  "  nempe  ex  eo,  quod  tabulit 
clauditur,"  or,'  according  to  the  more  probable  ety- 
mology of  Festus,  because  it  was  made  of  planks.1' 
Festus"  asserts  that  this  was  the  most  ancient  kind 
of  abode  used  among  the  Romans,  and  that  it  was 
from  the  early  use  of  such  dwellings  that  the  words 
taberna  and  tabcrnaculum  were  applied  to  military 
tents,  though  the  latter  were  constructed  of  skins 
We  know  very  little  of  the  form  and  materials  of 
the  ancient  tents ;  hut  we  may  infer,  from  the  no- 
tices we  have  of  them,  that  they  were  generally 
composed  of  a  covering  of  skins,  partly  supported  bj 
wooden  props,  and  partly  stretched  on  ropes.  Some 
times,  in  a  permanent  camp,  they  may  have  beer 
constructed  entirely  of  planks ;  and  sometimes,  in 
cases  of  emergency,  garments  and  rushes  wera 
spread  over  any  support  that  could  be  obtained.1* 
From  taierna,  when  used  in  this  sense,  are  derived 
tabemaculum,  the  more  common  name  of  a  tent,  and 
Contubebnales. 

The  usual  name  of  taberna  is  a  shop.  Neither 
the  ancient  authors  nor  the  remains  of  Pompeii 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  tradesmen  often  had  theii 
shops  forming  parts  of  their  houses,  as  with  us.  A 
few  houses  are  indeed  found  at  Pompeii  entirely  de 
voted  to  the  purposes  of  trade,  consisting,  that  is, 
of  the  shop  and  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  trades- 
man and  his  family. 

Most  commonly,  the  shops  formed  a  part  of  a 
large  house,  to  the  owner  of  which  they  belonged, 
and  were  by  him  let  out  to  tradesmen.  ( Vid. 
House,  Roman,  p.  619.)  Some  of  the  shops  round 
a  house  were  retained  by  the  owner  for  the  sale  of 
the  produce  of  his  estates.  This  arrangement  of 
the  shops  was  probably  an  improvement  on  an  older 
plan  of  placing  them  against  the  walls  of  houses 
Even  under  the  emperors  we  find  that  shops  wers 
built  out  so  far  into  the  street  as  to  obstruct  the 
thoroughfare.  Martial"  mentions  an  edict  of  Domi- 
tian  by  which  the  practice  was  put  down,  4nd  the 
shops  were  confined  within  the  areas  of  the  houses 

The  following  are  the  n.w^t  remarkable  classes  of 
shops  of  which  we  have  notices  or  remains  : 

1.  Shops  for  the  sale  of  wine,  hot  drinks,  and 
ready-dressed  meat.    (Vid.  Caupona  ) 

1.  (Cic.De  Leg.,  iii.,  18.— BrU ,  2S,  27.— Fro  Sextio  18.— 
Ascon.  in  Cornel.,  p.  78,  ed.  Orelli.)— 2.  (Cic,  I)«t  Leg.,  ii.  ,  16.1 
—3.  (Cic.  1.  c)— 4.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  in  ,  17.— Plul.,  Mar.,  4.>- 
S.  (Cic,  Phil.,  li.,  81.— Cic.  ad  Faui.,  hi.,  12,  nr.,  22  )— « 
(Suidaa,  S.  ».)— 7.  (Cod.,  it.,  tit.  2l,i.  17.— Novell.,  73,  c.  J.  *c 
—8.  (Ootbof.  ad  Cnd.  Theod.,  xii.,  tit.  1,  S.  3.)— 9.  (Dir.  Mi.o 
in,  I)  183.)— 10.  (Featui,  s.  t.  Contubemaleii,  Tabernacnla.)— < 
(a.  t.  AdtibemiUia.)  — 12.  (Lipiius,  De  Mr  i   Rom.,  in  '■per 
P  154-ISS.)  — 13.  (vil  .  81.) 
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3.  Bakeis'  shops.  Of  these  several  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii,  containing  the  mill  as  well  as  the 
other  implements  for  making  bread.    (Vid.  Mola, 

PlSTOR.) 

3.  Booksellers' shops.    (  Vid.  Bibuopola.) 

4.  Barbers'  and  hairdressers'  shops.    ( Vid.  Bar- 

TABERNA'CULUM.  (Vid.  Taberna,  Templum.) 

TABLI'NUM.    (Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  517.) 

TA'BUL/E.  This  word  properly  means  planks 
or  boards,  whence  it  is  applied  to  several  objects, 
as  gaming-tables,1  pictures,4  but  more  especially  to 
tablets  used  for  writing,  of  which  alone  we  have  to 
speak  here.  The  name  of  tabulae  was  applied  to 
any  flat  substance  used  for  writing  upon,  whether 
stone  or  metal,  or  wood  covered  with  wax.  Livy,3 
indeed,  distinguishes  between  tabula,  and  cera,  by 
the  former  of  which  he  seems  to  mean  tablets  of 
stone  and  metal;  but  tabula  and  tabella  more  fre- 
quently signify  waxen  tablets  (tabula  cerata),  which 
were  thin  pieces  of  wood,  usually  of  an  oblong 
shape,  covered  over  with  wax  (cera).  The  wax 
was  written  on  by  means  of  the  stilus.  (Vid.  Sti- 
lus.) These  tabulae  were  sometimes  made  of  ivory 
and  citron-wood,4  but  generally  of  the  wood  of  a 
more  common  tree,  as  the  beech,  fir,  &c.  The 
outer  sides  of  the  tablets  consisted  merely  of  the 
wood  ;  it  was  only  the  inner  sides  that  were  cov- 
ered over  with  wax.  They  were  fastened  to- 
gether at  the  backs  by  means  of  wires,  which  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  hinges,  so  that  they  opened 
and  shut  like  our  books  ,  and  to  prevent  the  wax  of 
one  tablet  rubbing  against  the  wax  of  the  other, 
there  was  a  raised  margin  around  each,  as  is  clear- 
ly seen  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  925.  There  were 
sometimes  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  even  more 
iablets  fastened  together  in  the  above-mentioned 
.uannei  Two  such  tablets  were  called  diptycha 
(dcnrvxa),  which  merely  means  "twice-folded" 
(lrom  nrvaau,  "to  fold"),  whence  we  have  nrvKriov, 
>r,  with  the  r  omitted,  vukt'iov.  The  Latin  word 
jnigillares,  which  is  the  name  frequently  given  to 
tablets  covered  with  wax,*  may  perhaps  be  connect- 
ed with  the  same  root,  though  it  is  usually  derived 
from  pugillus,  because  they  were  small  enough  to 
be  held  in  the  hand.  Such  tablets  are  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who  speaks  of  a  nival- 
irrvKToc*  (  Vid.  Diptycha.)  Three  tablets  fastened 
together  were  called  triptycha  (tp'lktvxo.),  which 
Martial'  translates  by  triplices  (cera) ;  in  the  same 
way  we  also  read  of  pentapiycha  (■KEVTaitTvxa),  called 
by  Martial9  quintuplices  (cera),  and  of  polyptycha 
(iroXvTTTVxa)  or  mulliplices  (cera).  The  pages  of 
these  tablets  were  frequently  called  by  the  name  of 
cera  alone  ;  thus  we  read  of  prima  cera,  altera  cera, 
"first  page,"  "second  page.""  In  tablets  contain- 
ing important  legal  documents,  especially  wills,  the 
outer  edges  were  pierced  through  with  holes  (fora- 
mina), through  which  a  triple  thread  (linum)  was 
passed,  and  upon  which  a  seal  was  then  placed. 
This  was  intended  to  guard  against  forgery  ;  and,  if 
it  was  not  done,  such  documents  were  null  and 
void.10    ( Vid.  Testamentum.) 

Waxen  tablets  were  used  among  the  Romans  for 
llmost  every  species  of  writing  where  great  length 
a  as  not  required.  Thus  letters  were  frequently 
written  upon  them,  which  were  secured  by  being 
fastened  together  with  packthread  and  sealed  with 
Wax.  Accordingly,  we  read  in  Plautus,11  when  a 
letter  is  to  be  written, 

"  liffer  cito  stilum,  ceram,  et  tabellas,  et  linum." 


The  sealing  is  mentioned  afterward.1  Tabulae  an« 
I  tabellae  are  therefore  used  in  the  sense  of  let- 
:  ters.a  Love-letters  were  written  on  very  a  naL 
, tablets  called  vitelliani,3  of  which  word,  how€  ver, 
j  v(  >  do  not  know  the  meaning.  Tablets  of  this  Kind 
are  presented  by  Amor  to  Polyphemue  on  an  an- 
cient painting.4 

Legal  documents,  and  especially  wills,  were  al- 
most always  written  on  waxen  tablets,  as  mention- 
ed above.  Such  tablets  were  also  used  for  ac 
counts,  in  which  a  person  entered  what  he  received 
and  expended  (tabula  or  codex  accepli  et  expensi*/, 
whence  nova  tabula  mean  an  abolition  of  debts,  ei- 
ther wholly  or  in  part  •  The  above  are  merely  in- 
stances of  the  extensive  use  of  waxen  tablets  :  it 
is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  farther.  Re- 
specting the  tabula  publica,  see  Tabularium. 

Two  ancient  waxen  tablets  have  been  discovered 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  one  in  a  gold 
mine  four  or  five  miles  from  the  village  of  Abrud- 
banya  in  Transylvania,  and  the  other  in  a  gold  mine 
in  the  village  itself.  Of  this  interesting  discovery 
an  account  has  been  published  by  Massmann  in  a 
work  entitled  "  Libellus  Aurarius,  sine  Tabula.  Ce- 
rata, et  antiquissima  et  unice  Romana  in  Fodina  Au- 
raria  apud  Abrudbanyam,  oppidulum  Tra.nssylvanum, 
nuper  reperta,"  Lipsiae  (1841).  An  account  of 
these  tablets,  taken  from  Massmann's  description, 
will  serve  as  a  commentary  on  what  has  been  said 
above.  BotI  the  tabulae  are  triptycha,  that  is,  con- 
sisting of  three  tablets  each.  One  is  made  of  fir 
wood,  the  other  of  beechwood,  and  each  is  about 
the  size  of  what  we  call  a  small  octavo.  The  out- 
er part  of  the  two  outside  tablets  of  each  exhibits 
the  plain  surface  of  the  wood,  the  inner  part  is  cov- 
ered with  wax,  which  is  now  almost  of  a  black  col- 
our, and  is  surrounded  with  a  raised  margin.  The 
middle  tablet  has  wax  on  both  sides,  with  a  margin 
around  each,  so  that  each  of  the  two  tabulae  con- 
tains four  sides  or  four  pages  covered  with  wax. 
The  edges  are  pierced  through,  that  they  might  be 
fastened  together  by  means  of  a  thread  passed 
through  them.  The  wax  is  not  thick  in  either ;  it 
is  thinner  on  the  beechen  tabulae,  in  which  the  sti- 
lus of  the  writer  has  sometimes  cut  through  the 
wax  into  the  wood.  There  are  letters  on  both  of 
them,  but  on  the  beechen  tabulae  they  are  few  and 
indistinct ;  the  beginning  of  the  first  tablet  contains 
some  Greek  letters,  but  they  are  succeeded  by  a 
long  set  of  letters  in  unknown  characters.  The 
writing  on  the  tabulae  made  of  firwood  is  both 
greater  in  quantity,  and  in  a  much  better  state  of 
preservation.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  is  a  copy 
of  a  document  relating  to  some  business  connected 
with  a  collegium.  The  name  of  the  consuls  is  giv- 
en, which  determines  its  date  to  be  A.D.  169.  One 
of  the  most  extraordinary  things  connected  with  it 
is,  that  it  is  written  from  right  to  left.  The  writing 
begins  on  what  we  should  call  the  last  or  fourth 
page,  and  ends  at  the  bottom  of  the  third  ;  and  by 
some  strange  good  fortune  it  has  happened  that  the 
same  document  is  written  over  again,  beginning  on 
the  second  page  and  ending  at  the  bottom  of  the 
first,  so  that  where  the  writing  is  efface*  or  doubt- 
ful in  the  one,  it  is  usually  supplied  or  explained  by 
the  other. 

Waxen  tablets  continued  to  be  used  in  Europe 
for  the  purposes  of  writing  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but 
the  oldest  of  these  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
belongs  to  the  year  1301  A.D.,  and  is  preserved  in 
the  Florentine  museum. 

The  tablets  used  in  voting  in  the  comitia  and  the 


1.  (Jav.,  i.,  90.)— 2.  (Cic,  De  Fin.,  v.,  1.— Propert.,  i.,  2.  22.) 
i.  (i.,24.)— 4.  (Mart.,riv.,  3,  5.)  —  5.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  3.  — Cell., 
irii.,  9.— Plin.,  Ep.,  i.,  6.)— 6.  (II  ,  vi.,  169.)— 7.  (nr.,  6.)— 8. 
(xiv.,  4.)— 9.  (Compare  Suet.,  Ner.,  17.1—10.  (Id.,  I.  c.--Pau- 
W  S.  R..  v.,  25,  $  6.)—ll.  (Bacchid.,  ;v..  4.  64.) 
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ix.,  522.J—3.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  8,  9.)— 4.  (Mus.  Borbon.,  i  tav.  2.)— 
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courts  ol  justice  were  also  called  tabula;  as  well  as 
tabellae.    (Vid.  Tabell^e.) 

TABULA'RII  were  notaries  or  accountants,  who 
are  nrst  mentioned  under  this  name  in  the  time  of 
the  Empire.1  Public  notaries,  who  had  the  charge 
of  public  documents,  were  also  called  tabularii,'  and 
these  seem  to  have  differed  from  the  tabelliones  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  latter  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  custody  of  the  public  registers.  Public 
tabularii  were  first  established  by  M.  Antoninus  in 
ihe  provinces,  who  ordained  that  the  births  of  all 
children  were  to  be  announced  to  the  tabularii  with- 
in thirty  days  from  the  birth.*  Respecting  the  oth- 
er duties  of  the  public  tabularii,  see  Cod.  Theod., 
rui.,  tit  2,  and  Gothrofr.,  ad  loc. 

TAB'.'LA'RIUM,  a  place  where  the  public  rec- 
o»cs  (tabula  publics)  were  kept.*  These  records 
were  of  various  kinds,  as,  for  instance,  senatus  con- 
sulta,  tabulae  censoriae,  registers  of  births,  deaths, 
of  the  names  of  those  who  assumed  the  toga  viri- 
lis,  &c.6  There  were  various  tabularia  at  Rome, 
all  of  which  were  in  temples ;  we  find  mention 
made  of  tabularia  in  the  temples  of  the  nymphs,' 
of  Lucina,  of  Juventus,  of  Libitina,  of  Ceres,  and 
more  especially  in  that  of  Saturn,  whi:b  was  also 
the  public  treasury.'   (Vid.  ^Ekarium.) 

A  tabularium  was  also  called  by  other  names,  as 
grammatophylacium,  archium,  or  archnum  *  In  a 
private  house  the  name  of  lablmum  was  given  to 
the  place  where  the  family-records  and  archives 
were  kept.    (Vid.  Hoose,  Roman,  p.  517.) 

T^EDA  or  TEDA  (date,  An.  6dc,  dim.  iadlov), 
a  light  of  firwood,  called  on  this  account  pinea 
tctda*  Before  the  adoption  of  the  more  artificial 
modes  of  obtaining  light,  described  under  Candela, 
Ellychnium,  Fax,  Funale,  and  Ldcerna,  the  in- 
habitants of  Grecee  and  Asia  Minor  practised  the 
following  method,  which  still  prevails  in  those 
countries,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  whicli 
abound  in  forests  of  pines.10  A  tree  having  been  se- 
lected of  the  species  Pinus  Maritima,  Linn.,  which 
was  called  Kevin)  by  the  ancient  Greeks  from  the 
time  of  Homer,"  and  which  retains  this  name,  with 
8  slight  change  in  its  termination,  to  the  present  day, 
a  large  incision  was  made  near  its  root,  causing  the 
turpentine  to  flow  so  as  to  accumulate  in  its  vicin- 
ity. This  highly  resinous  wood  was  called  dac,  i. 
e.,  torch-wood ;  a  tree  so  treated  was  called  hda- 
<5of,  the  process  itself  kvdaioiv  or  dadovjjydv,  and 
the  workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture,  daSovp- 
yot.  After  the  lapse  of  twelve  months,  the  portion 
thus  impregnated  was  cut  out  and  divided  into 
suitable  lengths.  This  was  repeated  for  three  suc- 
cessive years,  and  then,  as  the  tree  began  to  decay, 
the  heart  of  the  trunk  was  extracted,  and  the  roots 
were  dug  up  for  the  same  purpose."  These  strips 
of  resinous  pinewood  are  now  called  dadia  by  the 
Greeks  of  Mount  Ida." 

When  persons  went  out  at  night  they  took  these 
lights  in  their  hands,"  more  particularly  in  a  nup- 
tial procession."  Hence  tada  /dices  signified  "  a 
ha/yy  marriage  ;""  and  these  lights,  no  less  than 
proTer  torches,  are  attributed  to  I.ove  and  Hy  nen  17 


t  (Sen.,  Ep.,  88.- Dig.  II,  lit.  6,  ■.  7;  50,  tit.  13,  i.  I,  v  6  )  — 
I.  (Dig.  43,  lit.  i,  I.  3.)  —  3.  (Capitol.,  M.  Anton.,  9.) — 4.  (Cic, 
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87.)— «.  (Cic,  Pro  Mil.,  87.)— 7.  (Serr.ad  Virg.,  Oeorg.,  ii.,502. 
— Capitol.,  M.Anton.,  9.)— 8.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  19,  a.  9.)— 9.  (Cntiill.. 
Kg-  (5.— Old,  Faat.,  ii.,  858.)—  10.  (Fellnwe,  Eic.  in  Alia  Mi- 
Mr,  >  140,  333-335.)— 11.  (II.,  xi.,  494  ,  xxin.,  328.)— 12.  (The- 
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Mem.,  p.  120,  235.)— 14.  (An»t.,  Ecclee.,  088,  970.)— 15.  (Horn., 
II  xriii.,  492.— Hob.,  Scut.,  275  —  Anetopb..,  Pax,  1317.— Ovid, 
Met.,  it.  328.— Id.,  Faat.,  tv,  223.)— 16.  (Catullna,  61,  25  — 
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It  was  usual  to  Dlace  these  aiticles  as  on>ring» 
in  the  temples,  especially  at  the  great  fest  "vals  1 

Having  been  previously  burned  into  charcoal, 
they  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lampblack  01 
Atramentum.' 

TAENIA  or  TAINIA.    ( Vid.  Vitta,  Strophio  h.) 

*II.  The  Ccpolu  Tania,  L.,  or  Tape-fish.  It  is  so 
called  from  its  being  slender  like  a  riband.  Roa- 
delet  describes  two  species  of  it.J 

TAGUS  (rayoc),  a  leader  or  general,  was  jior» 
especially  the  name  of  the  military  leader  of  the 
Thessalians.  Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to 
give  a  short  account  of  the  Thessalian  constitution. 

The  Thessalians  were  a  Thespiotian  tribe,*  and 
originally  came  from  the  Thesprotian  Ephyra.  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  leaders  who  are  said  to  have 
been  descendants  of  Hercules,  they  invaded  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  afterward  called  Thes- 
saly,  and  drove  out  or  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
Penestas,  or  bondsmen,  the  ancient  ^Eolian  inhab- 
itants (Tijv  tote  [iev  AioXi6a,vvv  6e  QerraXiav  aaXov- 
ftevqv*).  The  Thessalians  afterward  spread  ovei 
the  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  took  possession 
of  the  most  fertile  districts,  and  compelled  the 
Peraebi,  Magnetes,  Acha?an  Phthiota;,  and  other 
neighbouring  people  to  submit  to  their  authority 
and  to  pay  them  tribute.*  The  population  of  Thes- 
saly  therefore  consisted,  like  that  of  Laconica,  of 
three  distinct  classes.  1.  The  Penestai,  whose 
condition  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  He- 
lots. ( Vid.  Penestai.)  2.  The  subject  people,  who 
inhabited  the  districts  which  were  not  occupied  by 
the  Thessalian  invaders.  They  paid  tribute,  as 
stated  above,  but  were  personally  free,  though  they 
bad  no  share  in  the  government.  They  corre- 
sponded to  the  Perioeci  of  Laconica,  by  which  name 
they  are  called  by  Xenophon.7  (Vid.  Periceci.) 
3.  The  Thessalian  conquerors,  who  alone  had  any 
share  in  the  public  administration,  and  whose  lands 
were  cultivated  by  the  Penestae. 

For  some  time  after  the  conquest  Thessaly  seems 
to  have  been  governed  by  kings  of  the  race  of  Her- 
cules, who  may,  however,  have  been  only  the  heads 
of  the  great  aristocratical  families,  invested  with 
the  supreme  power  for  a  certain  time.  Under  one 
of  these  princes,  named  Aleuas,  the  country  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  Phthiotis,  Histia;otis, 
Thossaliotis,  and  Pelasgiotis.9  This  division  con- 
tinued till  the  latest  titnes  of  Thessalian  history 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  not 
merely  a  nominal  one.  Each  district  may  perhaps 
have  regulated  its  affairs  by  some  kind  of  provin- 
cial council,  but  respecting  the  internal  government 
of  each  we  are  almost  entirely  in  the  dark  ' 

When  occasion  required,  a  chief  magist  rate  was 
elected  under  the  name  of  tagus  (rayoc),  whose 
commands  were  obeyed  by  all  the  four  districts. 
He  is  sometimes  called  king  (f)aoifcvc "),  anil  some- 
times apx6f.il  His  command  was  of  a  military 
rather  than  of  a  civil  nature,  and  he  seems  only  to 
have  been  appointed  when  there  was  a  war,  or  one 
was  apprehended.  Pollux,"  accordingly,  in  Ins  list 
of  military  designations,  classes  together  the  bceo- 
tarchs  of  the  Thebans,  the  king  of  the  Laeediemo- 
nians,  the  polemarch  of  the  Athenians  (in  reference 
to  his  original  duties),  and  the  tagus  of  the  Thessa- 
lians. We  do  not  know  the  extent  <  f  the  power 
which  the  tagus  possessed  constitutionally,  nor  t tie 
time  for  which  he  held  the  office  ;  probably  neither 


I.  (Theophraj-t.,  Char.,  5,  a.  3.)— 2.  (Vuitit.,  »U_  10.— Pun., 

11.  N.,  xxit.,  6,  a.  25.)— 3.  (Anatot.,  II .  A.,  it.,  13  — Oppinn,  i.— 
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was  precisely  fixed,  and  depended  on  the  circum- 
stances and  the  character  of  the  individual.1  He 
levied  soldiers  from  the  states  in  each  district,  and 
seems  to  have  fixed  the  amount  of  tribute  to  be 
paid  by  the  allies.3  When  Jason  was  tagus,  he  had 
an  army  of  more  than  8000  cavalry  and  not  less 
than  20,000  hoplites  ;s  and  Jason  himself  says  that 
when  Thessaly  is  under  a  tagus,  there  is  an  army 
of  6000  cavalry  and  10,000  hoplites*  The  tribute 
which  Jason  levied  from  the  subject  towns  was  the 
same  as  had  been  previously  paid  by  one  of  the 
Scopadae,  whom  Buttmann  supposes  to  be  the  same 
Scopas  as  the  one  mentioned  by  ^Elian4  as  a  con- 
temporary of  Cyrus  the  younger.  When  Thessaly 
was  not  united  under  the  government  of  a  tagus, 
the  subject  towns  possessed  more  independence.6 
In  later  times  some  states  called  their  ordinary  ma- 
gistrates rayo;,7  which  may  have  been  done,  how- 
ever, as  Hermann  suggests,  only  out  of  affectation. 

Thessaly,  however,  was  hardly  ever  united  under 
one  government.  The  different  cities  administer- 
ed their  own  affairs  independent  of  one  another, 
though  the  smaller  towns  seem  to  have  frequently 
been  under  the  influence  of  the  more  important 
ones  (tC>v  k%  ificiv  (t£>v  QapcaMwv)  {jprrifiiviov  nolt- 
uv*).  In  almost  all  the  cities  the  form  of  govern- 
ment was  aristocratioal  {dvvaoTelp  pJaWov  fj  loovofilp 
k%pC>vTo  to  tyx&piov  oi  QeaaaXo'i9) ;  and  it  was  chief- 
ly in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  families,  who  were 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings.  Thus  Larissa 
was  subject  to  the  Aleuadae,  whence  Herodotus10 
calls  them  kings  of  Thessaly  ;  Cranon  or  Crannon 
to  the  Scopadae,  and  Pharsalus  to  the  Creondae." 
The«e  nobles  had  vast  estates  cultivated  by  the 
'enestae  ;  they  were  celebrated  for  their  hospitality, 
«nd  lived  in  a  princely  manner  {fyikotevbs  re  km  /je- 
faXuizpEnris  tov  QerraXiKov  rponov13) ;  and  they  at- 
racted  to  their  courts  many  of  the  poets  and  artists 
of  southern  Greece.  The  Thessalian  commonalty 
did  not,  however,  submit  quietly  to  the  exclusive 
rule  of  the  nobles.  Contests  between  the  two  class- 
es seem  to  have  arisen  early,  and  the  conjecture  of 
Thirlwall,13  that  the  election  of  a  tagus,  like  that  of 
a  dictator  at  Rome,  was  sometimes  used  as  an  ex- 
pedient for  keeping  the  commonalty  under,  appears 
very  probable.  At  Larissa  the  Aleuadae  made  some 
concessions  to  the  popular  party.  Aristotle11  speaks, 
though  we  do  not  know  at  what  time  he  refers  to, 
of  certain  magistrates  at  Larissa,  who  bore  the  name 
of  TroliToipvXaKec,  who  exercised  a  superintendence 
over  the  admission  of  freemen,  and  were  elected 
themselves  out  of  the  body  of  the  people,  whence 
they  were  led  to  court  the  people  in  a  way  unfa- 
vourable to  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy.  There 
were  also  other  magistrates  at  Larissa  of  a  demo- 
cratical  kind,  called  Aaptaaoirotoc."  Besides  the 
contests  between  the  oligarchical  and  democratical 
parties,  there  were  feuds  among  the  oligarchs  them- 
selves ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  parties  at  Larissa 
under  the  government  of  the  Aleuadae  two  genera- 
tions before  the  Persian  war,  that  a  magistrate  was 
chosen  by  mutual  consent,  perhaps  from  the  com- 
monalty, to  mediate  between  the  parties  {&pxuv  /*f- 
oidiog1*).  At  Pharsalus,  too,  at  the  close  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesian  war,  the  state  was  torn  asunder  by  in- 
testine commotions,  and  for  the  sake  of  quiet  and 
security  the  citizens  intrusted  the  acropolis  and  the 
whole  direction  of  the  government  to  Polydamas, 
who  discharged  his  trust  with  the  strictest  integ- 
rity." 

I,  (Thirlwall,  i.,  p.  438.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  vi.,  M  19  )  — 3. 
Zm.,  L,  c)— 4.  (Id.,  vi.,  1,  v  8.)— 5.  (V.  H.,  xii.,  1.)— 6.  (Xen., 
E«U.,  vi.,  1,  ♦  ».)— 7.  (Bflckh,  Corp.  Iiucr.,  n.  1770.)— 8.  (Xen., 
H«J.,vi,  l,v  8.)  — 9.  (Thucyd.,  iv.,  78.)  — 10.  (vii., 6.)  — 11. 
.Compare  Theoor.,  xvi.,  34,  Sec.)— 12.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  vi.,  1,4  3.) 
— It  (i.,  p.  438.)— 14.  (Pol.,  v.,  5.)— 15.  (Aristot.,  Pol.,  iii.,  1. 
—16  (A-istot..  Pol.,  v.,  5.)—17.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  vi.,  1,  t,  2,  3.) 
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The  power  of  the  aristocratioal  families,  howevci 
seems  to  have  continued  with  little  diminution  tiL 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 
decided  democratical  movements  first  begin  to  ap- 
pear. At  this  time  the  Aleuadae  and  the  Scopa'!<e 
had  lost  much  of  their  ancient  influence.  Pherae 
and  Pharsalus  then  became  the  two  leading  states 
in  Thessaly.  At  Pherae  a  tyranny,  probably  arising 
from  a  democracy,  was  established  by  Lycophron 
who  opposed  the  great  aristocratical  families,  ai 
aimed  at  the  dominion  of  all  Thessaly.1  The  lattt 
object  was  accomplished  by  Jason,  the  successoi 
and  probably  the  son  of  Lycophron,  who  effected  an 
alliance  with  Polydamas  of  Pharsalus,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  elected  tagus  about  B.C.  374.  While 
he  lived  the  whole  of  Thessaly  was  united  as  one 
political  power,  but  after  his  murder  in  B.C  370  his 
family  was  torn  asunder  by  intestine  discords,  and 
did  not  long  maintain  its  dominion.  The  office  of 
tagus  became  a  tyranny  under  his  successors,  Poly- 
dorus,  Polyphron,  Alexander,  Tisiphonus,  and  Ly- 
cophron ;  till  at  length  the  old  aristocratical  fami- 
lies called  in  the  assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
who  deprived  Lycophron  of  his  power  in  B.C.  353, 
and  restored  the  ancient  government  in  the  different 
towns.  At  Pherae  he  is  said  to  have  restored  pop- 
ular, or,  at  least,  republican  government.2  The 
country,  however,  only  changed  masters  ;  for  a  few 
years  later  (B.C.  344)  he  made  it  completely  sub- 
ject to  Macedonia  by  placing  at  the  head  of  the  foui 
divisions  of  the  country,  tetrarchies  or  tetradarchies, 
which  he  re-established,  governors  devoted  to  his 
interests,  and  probably  members  of  the  ancient  no- 
ble families,  who  had  now  become  little  better  than 
his  vassals.8  Thessaly  from  this  time  remained  iD 
a  state  of  dependance  on  the  Macedonian  kings,'  till 
the  victory  of  T.  Flaminius  at  Cynoscephalae,  in  B.C. 
197,  again  gave  them  a  show  of  independence  under 
the  protection  ol  the  Romans.* 

TALA'RIA,  small  wings  fixed  to  the  ankles  oi 
Mercury,  and  reckoned  among  his  attributes  (nedi- 
Xa,'  TTTrjvoTrcdiTLO^)  In  many  works  of  ancient  art 
they  are  represented  growing  from  his  ankles,  as  if 
they  were  a  part  of  his  bodily  frame  ;  but  more  fre- 
quently they  are  attached  to  him  as  a  part  of  his 
dress,  agreeably  to  the  description  of  the  poets 
and  this  is  commonly  done  by  representing  him  wilh 
sandals,  which  have  wings  fastened  to  them  on 
each  side  over  the  ankles.  But  there  is  a  most 
beautiful  bronze  statue  of  this  divinity  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples,  in  which  the  artist,  instead  of  the 
sole  of  a  sandal,  has  made  the  straps  unite  in  a  ro- 
sette under  the  middle  of  the  foot  (see  woodcut),  ev- 
idently intending  by  this  elegant  device  to  represent 
the  messenger  of  the  gods  as  borne  through  space 
without  touching  the  ground. 

Besides  Mercury,  the  artists  of  antiquity  also  rep 
resented  Perseus  as  wearing  winged  sandals,*  be- 
cause he  put  on  those  of  Mercury  when  he  went  o' 
his  aerial  voyage  to  the  rescue  of  Andromeda. 
( Vid.  Falx.)  The  same  appendage  was  ascr  -vxl  t 
Minerva,  according  to  one  view  of  her  origin, 
as  the  daughter  of  Pallas.11 

1.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  ii.,  3,  t>  4  — Diodor.,  xiv.,  82.)— 2  (Diod..  xvi. 
38.)  —  3.  (Dem.,  Philip.,  ii.,  p.  71 ;  iii.,  p.  117.— Harpoei.,  l.  v.) 
—4.  (Polyb.,  iv.,  76.)— 5.  (Liv.,  xxxiii.,  34 ;  xxxiv.,  51.— Prdyb., 
zviii.,  30.— Buttmann,Mythol.,  No.  xxii. —  Von  dem  Geschleoht 
der  Aleuaden. — Voemel,  De  Thessalira  incolis  antiq.,  Fraukf, 
1829. — Horn,  De  Thesa.  Maced.  imp.  subj.,  Gryphiie,  1839.— 
Tittmann,  Darstellung  der  Griech.  Staatsv.,  p.  713,  &c. — Schu- 
mann, Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  p.  401,  <fcc. —  Hermann,  Lehrbaeh 
der  Griech.  Staataalt.,  t>  178.)  —  6.  (Athen.,  xii.,  537,  /.)— T 
(Orph.,  Hymn.,  xxvii.,  4. — Ovid,  Met.,  ii.,  636.  —  Fu'.^ent.,  My- 
thol.,  i.)  — 8.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxhr.,  340.  — Od.,  v.,  44.— Virg.,  JUL, 
•v.,  239.J—9.  (Mon.  Matth,  iii,  88.— Inghirami,  Vasi  Fittili,  i, 
tav.  70;  iv.,  tav.  166.)  — 10.  (Ovid,  Met,  iv.,  665-667.  —  Hah, 
Scut..,  216-220.— Eratoath.,  Cataat.,  22.— Hygin.,  Poet.  Astim, 
ii.,  12.)  —  11.  (Cic,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.,  23.  —  Tretzes,  schot  ii 
l/ycoph  .  355.) 
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TALAROS  (rd'Xapog).    (Vid.  Calathus  ) 
TALA'SSIO.    (Vid.  Marriaob,  Roman,  p  625.) 
TALENTUM  (rakavTov)  meant  originally  a  bal- 
ance (vid.  Libra),  then  the  substance  weighed,  and 
lastly  and  commonly  a  certain  weight,  the  talent. 
The  Greek  system  of  money,  as  well  as  the  Roman 

i'vid.  As),  and  those  of  most  other  nations,  was 
banded  on  a  reference  to  weight.  A  certain  weight 
of  silver  among  the  Greeks,  as  of  copper  among  the 
Romans,  was  used  as  a  representative  of  a  value, 
whi  ih  was  originally  and  generally  that  of  the  metal 
itself.  The  talent,  therefore,  and  its  divisions,  are 
denominations  of  money  as  well  as  of  weight. 

The  Greek  system  of  weights  contained  four  prin- 
cipal denominations,  which,  though  different  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places,  and  even  at  the  same  place 
for  different  substances,  always  bore  the  same  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  These  were  the  talent  (raXavrov), 
which  was  the  largest,  then  the  mma  (pva),  the 
drachma  (dpaxnv),  and  the  obolus  (b6oX6c).  Their 


Obol. 

6 

Drachma 

600 

100  iMiqa. 

36,000 

6000    1  60 

|Talent. 

The  multiples  and  subdivisions  of  the  drachma  and 
obo.us  have  been  noticed  under  Drachma. 

1.  The  Attic  Talent. — It  appears  from  existing 
:oins,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  trust,  since 
the  Attic  silver  money  was  proverbially  good,  that 
the  drachma,  which  was  the  unit  of  the  system, 
weighed  66  6  grains.  ( Vid.  Drachma.)  Hence  we 
get  the  following  values  for  the  Attic  weights  in 
English  avoirdupois  weight : 

It.      as.  gn. 

Obol   1108 

Drachma       ....  66  5 

Mina   16  83-76 

Talent  56    154.  10032 

These  values  refer  to  the  time  alter  Solon,  lor  we 
have  no  drachmte  of  an  earlier  date.  We  may. 
however,  arrive  at  a  probable  conclusion  respecting 
iie  state  of  things  before  Solon's  reform  of  the  cur- 
iency,  by  referring  to  another  standard  of  the  talent, 
which  was  used  in  commercial  transactions,  and  the 
mina  of  which  was  called  the  commercial  mx  (j) 
xvd  4  ifiiropinrj).  This  mina  is  mentioned  in  a  de- 
cree,1 the  date  of  which  is  uncertain  (about  the  166th 
Olympiad,  or  B  C.  160,  according  to  Bockh),  as 
weighing  138  drachmae,  2  r>«.u  >»<,>•'"•  according  to 
the  standard  weights  in  the  silver  mint  (Vid.  Ar- 
syrocoprion.)  In  this  system,  however,  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  weights  was  the  same  as  in  the 
other ;  we  have,  therefore, 

Obol  *"    *  lo"s9 

Drachma   0177 

Mina  14}  0369 

Talent   76   6}  1469 

These  weights  were  used  for  all  commodities  ex- 
cept such  as  were  required  by  law  to  be  weighed 


I.  (Bflckh,  Corp. Inacrtp.  i  .  m.  M.i 


according  to  the  other  standard,  which  was  also  tttf 
one  always  used  for  money,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  silver  standard.  No  date  is  mentioned  for  the 
introduction  of  this  system  :  it  was,  therefore,  prob 
ably  very  old ;  and,  in  fact,  as  Bockh  has  shown, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  old 
system  of  Attic  weights  which  was  in  use  before  the 
time  of  Solon.1  Solon  is  known  to  have  lowered 
the  standard  of  money  in  order  to  relieve  debtors 
and  Plutarch*  informs  us,  on  the  testimony  of  An- 
drotion,  that  "  Solon  made  the  mina  of  100  drachmae 
which  had  formerly  contained  73."  It  is  incredible 
that  a  large  prime  number,  such  as  73,  should  have 
been  used  as  a  multiplier  in  any  system  of  weights; 
but  what  Plutarch  meant  to  say  was,  that  Solon 
made  a  min*,  or  100  drachmae,  out  of  the  same  quan- 
tity of  sifoei  which  was  formerly  used  for  73  drach- 
ma?. The  proportion,  therefore,  of  the  ancient 
weigh ts  to  those  fixed  by  Solon  was  100  :  73.  Now 
this  was  very  nearly  the  proportion  of  the  commer- 
cial mina  to  the  silver  mina,  namely,  138  :  100, 
=100  :  73f|.  But  why  should  Solon  have  adopted 
so  singular  a  proportion  1  It  was  probably  an  acci- 
dent. Bockh  has  shown  that  in  all  probability  So- 
lon intended  to  reduce  the  mina  one  fourth,  that  is, 
to  make  100  drachmae  of  the  new  coinage  equal  to 
75  of  the  old,  but  that,  by  some  inaccuracy  of  man- 
ufacture, the  new  coins  were  found  to  be  a  little  too 
light ;  and,  as  Solon's  coinage  furnished  the  stand 
ard  for  all  subsequent  ones,  the  error  was  retained. 
In  fixing  upon  one  fourth  as  the  amount  of  the  re- 
duction, Solon  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  the 
wish  of  assimilating  the  Attic  system  to  anothei 
which  was  extensively  used,  but  the  origin  of  which 
is  unknown,  namely,  the  Eubo'ic  talent,  which  will 
be  presently  spoken  of. 

The  commercial  weights  underwent  a  change  by 
the  decree  mentioned  above,  which  orders  that  13 
drachmae  of  the  silver  standard  shall  be  added  to 
the  mina  of  138  drachmas ;  that  to  every  five  com 
mercial  mina?  one  commercial  mina  shall  be  added; 
and  to  every  commercial  talent  five  commercial  mi 
nae.    Thus  we  shall  have, 

the  mina  =150  drachmas  (silver), 
5  minae    =   6  minae  (commercial), 
the  talent  =  65  minae  (commercial) 

The  five-minae  weight  of  this  system  was  equaJ 
to  7 lbs.  13J  oz.  14-96  grs.  avoirdupois,  and  the  talent 
to  85  lbs.  2i  oz.  70  7  grs. 

"  The  weights  were  kept  with  great  care  at  Ath- 
ens. The  standards  or  models  (0T)ml>nara)  were  de- 
posited in  the  Acropolis  ,  and  there  were  others  in 
the  keeping  of  persons  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
them,  in  the  Prytaneum  at  Piraeus  and  at  Eleusis.'" 

The  other  Greek  weights  are  computed  from 
their  relation  to  the  Attic,  as  stated  by  ancient 
writers,  and  from  existing  coins.  Unfortunately, 
the  writers  do  not  always  agree  with  the  coins,  nor 
with  each  other 

2  The  Euboic  Talent  is  often  reckoned  equivalent 
to  the  Attic.  Herodotus4  makes  the  Babylonian 
taleru  equal  to  70  Euboic  minae,  Pollux*  to  7000 
Attic  drachmae,  i.  c.  to  70  Attic  minae.  Comparing 
these  two  statements,  we  find  the  Attic  and  Euboio 
weights  equal.  But  it  is  likely  that  Polh'x  is  not 
quite  right,  and  that  the  Euboic  standa  J  was  a 
little  greater  than  the  Attic  .  for  ^Ehan'  gives  72 
Attic  minae  for  the  value  of  this  same  Babylonian 
talent,  which  would  make  the  ratio  of  the  Eubo'ic 
to  the  Attic  72  :  70,  which  is  the  same  as  76  :  72}^. 
In  this  fact  we  have  the  ground  of  the  supposition 


1.  (Bflckh,  Pool.  Econ.  J  Athant,  U,  p.  193. —  Id.,  Metrolot 
Untertnch.,  ii.,  1.  p.  111.) — S.  (Solon,  15.)  —  3.  (Humot,  p.  So 

who  quote.  BSckh,  Inter.,  i.,  150.  «  21  ;  151,4  10;  1*3,4  9,*-' 

4.  (Hi.,  89.1—5.  (Onom.,  ix.,  8.)— fl  (Var.  II  it.,  i.,  *S.) 
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rtated  ahovt>,  that  Solon  intended  to  assimilate  the 
Attic  standard  to  the  Eubo'ic:  for  we  have  seen  that 
the  old  Attic  talent  was  to  Solon's  as  100 : 72f£. 
Assuming  that  Solon  intended  this  ratio  to  have 
been  100  :  75,  we  have  the  intended  value  of  Solon's 
talent  to  its  actual  value  as  75  :  72§£,  which  is  al- 
most identical  with  the  ratio  of  the  Eubo'ic  talent  to 
thi  Attic  talent  of  Solon.  The  Eubo'ic  talent  would 
therefore  exceed  the  Attic  merely  by  the  error 
which  was  made  in  the  formation  of  the  latter. 

Another  computation  of  the  Euboic  talent  is  given 
by  Appian,1  who  makes  it  equal  to  7000  drachmae, 
i.  e.,  70  minae  of  Alexandrea.  (See  below,  on  the 
Alexandrean  talent.) 

Festus,  in  the  Excerpta  of  Pastas,'  makes  it 
equal  to  4000  denarii.  This  is  clearly  an  error  : 
very  probably  Paulus  applied  the  statement  of  Fes- 
tus respecting  the  Rhodian  talent,  to  the  Euboic. 
(See  below,  on  the  Rhodian  talent.) 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  reckoned  both  the  Eu- 
boic and  Attic  talents  equal  to  80  Roman  pounds.3 

3.  The  Talent  of  Mgina  has  been  almost  always 
considered  to  have  borne  to  the  Attic  the  ratio  of 
5  :  3,  according  to  the  statement  of  Pollux,  that  the 
.lEginetan  talent  contained  10,000  Attic  drachmae, 
and  the  drachma  10  Attic  obols  *  Mr.  Hussey, 
however,  observes  that  this  value  would  give  an 
lEginetan  drachma  of  110  grains,  whereas  the  ex- 
isting coins  give  an  average  of  only  96 ;  and  he 
explains  the  statement  of  Pollux  as  referring,  not  to 
the  old  Attic  drachmae  of  the  full  weight,  but  to  the 
lighter  drachma  which  was  current  in  and  after  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  which  was  about  equal  to 
the  Roman  denarius.    (Vid.  Drachma.) 

Taking,  then,  the  value  of  the  drachma  given  by 
the  coins,  we  have  the  following  values  for  the 
lEginetan  weights : 

lb.     as.  gn. 

O.iol                    ...  15 

Drachma  .    .       ....  96 

Mina    1    6}  7896 

Talent   .       .  82    3|  30-46 

On  the  other  hand,  Bockh  adheres  to  the  propor- 
tion of  5  :  3,  as  given  by  Pollux,  who  could  not  (he 
contends)  have  meant  by  drachmae  those  equal  to 
the  denarii,  because  he  is  not  making  a  calculation 
of  his  own,  suited  to  the  value  of  the  drachma  in 
his  time,  but  repeating  the  statement  of  some  an- 
cient writer,  who  lived  when  the  Attic  and  lEgine- 
tan currencies  were  in  their  best  condition.  Mr. 
Hussey  himself  states,8  and  for  a  similar  reason  to 
that  urged  by  Bockh,  that  when  Pollux  speaks  of 
the  value  of  the  Babylonian  talent  in  relation  to  the 
Attic,  he  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  Attic 
money  of  the  full  weight :  and  Bockh  adds  the  im- 
portant remark,  that  where  Pollux  reckons  by  the 
lighter  drachmae,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Syrian  and 
small  Egyptian  talents,  this  only  proves  that  those 
talents  had  but  recently  come  into  circulation. 
Bockh  thinks  it  very  probable  that  Pollux  followed 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  whom  he  used  much,  and 
who  had  frequent  occasions  for  speaking  of  the  val- 
ues of  money  in  his  political  works. 

Again  :  as  the  lEginetan  standard  was  that  which 
prevailed  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece  in  early 
times,  we  should  expect  to  find  some  definite  pro- 
portion between  it  and  the  old  Attic  before  Solon ; 
and,  if  we  take  the  statement  of  Pollux,  we  do  get 
such  a  proportion,  namely,  that  of  6  :  5. 

Bockh  supports  his  view  by  the  evidence  of  ex- 
isting coins,  especially  the  old  Macedonian,  before 
he  adoption  of  the  Attic  standard  by  Philip  and 
Alexander,  which  give  a  drachma  of  about  110 

1.  (Hist.  Sic,  ▼.,  2.)— 2.  (».  v.  Eubolcum  talentam.)— 3.  (Po- 
Kb., xri.,  14. — Lit.,  xxxvii.,  45,  compared  with  Polyb.,  xxii.,  26. 
— LiT.,  xxxviii.,  38  '—4  (Poll.,  Onom.,  ix.,  76,  86.)— 5.  (p.  34.' 
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grains,  which  is  to  the  Attic  as  6  :  ?  The  identity 
of  the  old  Macedonian  standard  with  the  lEginetan 
is  proved  by  Bockh.1  There  are  also  other  verj 
ancient  Greek  coins  of  this  standard,  which  had 
their  origin,  in  all  probability,  in  the  lEginetan  sys- 
tem. 

The  lightness  of  the  existing  coins  referred  to  bj 
Hussey  is  explained  by  Bockh  from  the  well-kno  .vb 
tendency  of  the  ancient  mints  to  depart  freer,  the 
full  standard. 

Mr.  Hussey  quotes  a  passage  where  Herodotus' 
states  that  Democedes,  a  physician,  after  receiving 
a  taient  in  one  year  at  ^Egina,  obtained  at  Athens 
the  next  year  a  salary  of  100  minae,  which  Herodo- 
tus clearly  means  was  more  than  what  he  had  be- 
fore. But,  according  to  Pollux's  statement,  the 
two  sums  were  exactly  equal.  But  Herodotus  says 
nothing  of  different  standards  ;  surely,  then,  he 
meant  the  same  standard  to  be  applied  in  both  cases.- 

From  comparing  statements  made  respecting  the 
pay  of  soldiers,  Hussey3  obtains  4  :  3  as  about  the 
ratio  of  the  lEginetan  to  the  Attic  standard.  Bockh 
accounts  for  this  by  supposing  that  the  pay  of  sol- 
diers varied,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  lEginetan 
money  was  actually  lighter  than  the  proper  stand- 
ard, while  the  Attic  at  the  same  period  was  very 
little  below  the  full  weight. 

There  are  other  arguments  on  both  sides,  but 
what  has  been  said  will  give  a  sufficiently  complete 
view  of  the  question. 

It  is  disputed  whether  the  standards  of  Corinth 
and  Sicily  followed  that  of  Athens  or  that  of  iEgina. 
For  the  discussion  of  this  question,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  works  of  Bockh  and  Hussey. 

4.  The  Babylonian  talent  had  to  the  Attic  the  ra- 
tio of  7  :  6  according  to  Pollux*  and  Herodotus,*  ot 
72  :  60  according  to  ^Elian.*  Bockh,  understanding 
these  statements  as  referring  to  the  old  Attic,  makes 
the  Babylonian  standard  equal  to  the  lEginetan 
This  standard  was  much  used  for  silver  in  the  Per- 
sian empire 

5.  The  accounts  of  the  Egyptian,  Alexandrean,  or 
Ptolemaic  Talent  are  very  confused.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  to  have  been  equal  to  twice  the  Attic. 

6.  The  Tynan  Talent  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  Attic. 

7.  A  Rhodian  Talent  is  mentioned  by  Festus  in  a 
passage  which  is  manifestly  corrupt.'  The  most 
probable  emendation  of  the  passage  gives  4000  cis- 
tophori  or  7500  denarii  as  the  value  of  this  talent. 

8.  A  Syrian  Talent  is  mentioned,  the  value  of 
which  is  very  uncertain.  There  were  two  sizes  of 
it.  The  larger,  which  was  six  times  that  used  for 
money,  was  used  at  Antioch  for  weighing  wood. 

9.  A  Cilician  Talent  of  3000  drachmae,  or  half 
the  Attic,  is  mentioned  by  Pollux.8 

The  above  were  used  for  silver,  but  the  actual 
coinage  went  no  higher  than  the  drachma,  and  a  few 
multiples  of  it,  the  highest  known  with  certainty 
being  the  tetradrachm  The  mina  and  talent  wero 
sums  of  money,  not  coins. 

A  table  of  Attic  money  up  to  the  tetradrachma  is 
given  under  Drachma.  The  mina  was  4Z.  1*  3d., 
the  talent  243/.  15s.  The  lEginetan  mina  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  coins,  51. 14*.  Id.,  the  talent 
343/.  15*. ;  but,  according  to  the  statement  of  Pol- 
lux mentioned  above,  the  mina  was  61. 16*.  5<i.,  the 
talent  406/.  5*. 

A  much  smaller  talent  was  in  use  for  gold.  It 
was  equal  to  6  Attic  drachmae,  or  about  J  oz.  and 
71  grs.  It  was  called  the  gold  talent,  or  the  Sicilian 
talent,  from  its  being  much  used  by  the  Greeks  of 
Italy  and  Sicily.    This  is  the  talent  always  meant 

1.  (Metrol.,  p.  89.  — Compare  Mailer,  Dor.,  iii.,  10,  t  13,  and 
jEginet.,  p.  54-58.)-2.  (iii.,  131.)— 3.  (p.  61.)— 4.  (ir.,  86.)— 9 
(iii.,  89.)— «.  (Var.  Hist.,  i.,  22.)-  ".  (s.  v  Talentum.)-  8  <ix.. 8J 
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when  the  woid  occurs  in  Homer.  The  Italian 
Greeks  divided  it  into  24  nummt,  and  afterward  into 
12,1  each  nummus  containing  21  litre.  (Compare 
Li?ra  and  Sestertius.)  This  talent  was  perhaps 
50  called  from  the  weight  of  gold  contained  in  it 
oeing  equal  in  value  to  a  talent  of  copper,  for  the 
proportional  value  of  gold  to  copper  was  1000  :  1. 
this  talent  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  3  mina?, 
sach  equal  in  weight  to  a  didrachm  or  stater ;  for 
the  talent  of  Thyatira  is  said  to  have  been  equal  to 
•hree  gold  staters.*  and  Pollux3  states  that  the  gold 
etdter  was  equal  in  value  to  a  mina. 

This  small  talent  explains  the  use  of  the  term 
great  talent  (magnum  talentum),  which  we  find  in 
Latin  authors,  for  the  silver  Attic  talent  was  great 
in  comparison  with  this.  But  the  use  of  the  word 
by  the  Romans  is  altogether  very  inexact. 

There  are  other  talents  barely  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers.  Hesychius*  mentions  one  of  100 
pounds  (Xirpuv),  Vitruvius*  one  of  120  ;  Suidas,' 
Hesychius,  and  Epiphanius'  of  125 ;  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus8  one  of  125  asses,  and  Hesychius 
tb'ee  of  165,  40t,  and  1125  pounds  respectively. 

Vhere  talents  are  mentioned  in  the  classical  wri- 
ters without  any  specification  of  the  standard,  we 
d  ist  generally  understand  the  Attic. 

TA'LIO,  from  talis,  signifies  an  equivalent,  but 
it  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  a  punishment  or  pen- 
alty the  same  in  kind  and  degree  as  the  mischief 
which  the  guilty  person  has  done  to  the  body  of  an- 
other. A  provision  as  to  taho  occurred  in  the 
Twelve  Tables  :  "  Si  membrum  rupit  ni  cum  eo  pacit 
taho  esto."'  This  passage  does  not  state  what  talio 
is.  Cato,  as  quoted  by  Priscian,10  says  :  "  St  guts 
membrum  rupit  aut  os  f regit,  talione  proximus  cogna- 
ttu  ulciscatur."  The  law  of  talio  was  probably  en- 
forced by  the  individual  or  his  friends  :  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  penalty  was  inflicted  under  a  de- 
cision of  a  court  of  justice.  It  seems  likely  that  it 
bore  some  analogy  to  the  permission  to  kill  an  adul- 
terer and  adultress  in  certain  cases,  which  the  Julia 
lex  confirmed  ;  and  if  so,  the  law  would  define  the 
circumstances  under  which  an  injured  person  or  his 
cognati  might  take  this  talio.  The  punishment  of 
death  for  death  was  taho ;  but  it  is  not  said  that 
the  cognati  could  inflict  death  for  death.  Talio, 
as  a  punishment,  was  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  law : 
"  breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth  :  as 
he  hath  caused  a  blemish  in  a  man,  so  shall  it  be 
done  to  him  again."" 

•TALPA,  the  Mole.    (Vid.  Aspalax.) 

TALUS  (iioTpayaXoc),  a  Huckle-bone.  The 
huckle-bones  of  sheep  and  goals  have  often  been 
found  in  Greek  and  Roman  tombs,  both  real,  and 
imitated  in  ivory,  bronze,  glass,  and  agate.  Those 
of  the  antelope  (iupKaduoi)  were  sought  as  objects 
'jf  elegance  and  curiosity. "  They  were  used  to  play 


1.  (Pollnz,  1.  c— Fenlai,  ».  v.  Talentum.)— J.  (Lei.  8ef.,  p. 
««.)—».  fix.,  47.)— 4.  (•  v.)— 5.  fx.  21.)— 6.  (•.  t.) — 7.  (I)e 
Men*,  et  Pond.)— 8.  (ix.,  27.)-9.  (Frntiin,  ».  t.  Tahonii.)— 10. 
(7i  ,  p.  710,  ed.  Putsch.)  — II.  (l.ovit.,  xxiv.,20.)— 12.  (Theophr., 
Ch«r  .  J  -  Alhen.,  fi.,  i93,  f.) 


1  with  from  the  earliest  times,  print  pally  uy  woniex 
and  children.1  occasionally  by  old  men.1    A  paint- 

|  ing  by  Alexander  of  Athens,  found  at  Resina,  repre- 
sents two  women  occupied  with  this  game.  One 
of  them,  having  thrown  the  tones  upward  into  the 
air,  has  caught  three  of  thein  on  *.he  back  of  her 
hand.3  (See  the  annexed  woodcut,  and  compare 
the  account  of  the  game  in  Pollux.*) 

Polygnotus  executed  a  similar  work  at  Delphi, 
representing  the  two  daughters  of  Pandarus  thus 
employed  (irai&vaac  aorpayuhoic*).  But  a  much 
more  celebrated  production  was  the  group  of  two 
naked  boys,  executed  in  bronze  by  Polycletus,  and 
called  the  Astragalizontes  *  A  fractured  marble 
group  of  the  same  kind,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  exhibits  one  of  the  two  boys  in  the  act  of 
biting  the  arm  of  his  playfellow,  so  as  to  present  a 
lively  illustration  of  the  account  in  Homer  of  the 
fatal  quarrel  of  Patroclus.7  To  play  at  this  game 
was  sometimes  called  TrevTaTitdiietv,  because  five 
bones  or  other  objects  of  a  similar  kind  were  em- 
ployed,' and  this  number  is  retained  among  our- 
selves. 

While  the  tali  were  without  artificial  ma  iks,  the 
game  was  entirely  one  of  skill ;  and  in  ancient  no 
less  than  in  modern  times,  it  consisted  not  merely 
in  catching  the  five  bones  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
as  shown  in  the  woodcut,  but  in  a  great  variety  of 
exercises  requiring  quickness,  agility,  and  accuracy 
of  sight.  When  the  sides  of  the  bone  were  marked 
with  different  values,  the  game  became  one  of 
chance.  (Vid.  Alea,  Tessera.)  The  two  ends 
were  left  blank,  because  the  bone  could  not  rest 
upon  either  of  them,  on  account  of  its  curvature. 
The  four  remaining  sides  were  marked  with  the 
numbers  1,  3,  4,  6,  1  and  6  being  on  two  opposite 
sides,  and  3  and  4  on  the  other  two  opposite  sides. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  names  of  the  numbers  were 
as  follows  :*  1.  Movac,  elc,  kvuv,  Xiof  ;'°  Ion.  Olvt}: 
Unio,  Vuiturius,  earns;11  3.  Tptdf  :  Termo ;  4.  Te- 
rpuc  :  Quaternw ;  6.  'Efdr,  i^irt/c,  Kyoc  :  Senio. 

As  the  bone  is  broader  in  one  direction  than  iu 
the  other,  it  was  said  to  fall  upright  or  prone  (dpdoi 
ti  ■KprivTjc,  rectus  aut  pronus),  according  as  it  rested 
on  the  narrow  or  the  broad  side.11 

Two  persons  played  together  at  this  game,  using 
four  bones,  which  they  threw  up  into  the  air,  or 
emptied  out  of  a  dicebox  (vid.  Fritillus),  and  ob- 
serving the  numbers  on  the  uppermost  sides.  The 
numbers  on  the  four  sides  of  the  four  bones  admitted 
of  thirty-five  different  combinations.  The  lowest 
throw  of  all  was  four  aces  ( lacit  vollorios  quatuor1'). 
But  the  value  of  a  throw  (j36Xoc,  jactus)  was  not  in 
all  cases  the  sum  of  the  four  numbers  turned  up. 
The  highest  in  value  was  that  called  Venus,  or  jao- 
lus  Venereum,1*  in  which  the  numbers  cast  up  were 
all  different,1'  the  sum  of  them  being  only  fourteen. 
It  was  by  obtaining  this  throw  that  the  king  of  the 
feast  was  appointed  among  the  Romans1*  (vid  Sym- 
posium), and  hence  it  was  also  called  Baiilieut.1 
Certain  other  throws  were  called  by  particular 
names,  taken  from  gods,  illustrious  men  and  women, 
and  heroes.  Thus  the  throw  consisting  of  two  aces 
and  two  trays,  making  eieht,  which  number,  like 
the  jactus  Venereus,  could  he  obtained  only  once, 
was  denominated  Stesickorm.  When  the  object 
was  simply  to  throw  the  highest  numbers,  the  game 


1.  (Plat.,  Alcih.,  p.  350.)— 2.  (fjc.  Do  Si  nect..  16.)— 3.  (Ant 
d'Erc.,  i.,  lav.  1.)— 4.  (ix.,  cap.  7.  -5.  (Pain.,  i  ,  30,  t)  1  )— 0 
(Phn.,  H.  N.,  ixxit.,  8,  i.  I9.>— 7.  (II.,  xxin.,  87,88.)— 8.  (Pol 
lax,  1.  c.)  — 0.  (Pollux,  1.  c  —  Eusialh.  in  Horn. ,11.,  xxni.,  88 
—Suet.,  Octav.,  71.— Mart.,  zUi.,  1.  fi  in  (Hruuck,  Anal.,  i. 
35.  »42.)-ll.  fPropert.,  iv.,  9, 17. -Ovid,  Ait.  Amat.,  ii  ,205  - 
Paat.,  ii..  473  )- 12.  (Pint.,  Sympus.  Prob.,  1209,  id.  Steph.- 
Cic,  In  Fin  ,  Hi.,  16.)— 13.  (Plaut.,  Cuic,  U.,  3,  *8.)  -  14 
iPlaut.,  Aain.,  v.,  2,  55  — Cic,  Div.,  n.,  59  —  Sueton.,  L  t  ►—IS 
(Man.,  xn.,  14.)  — IB  (Hor.,  farm..  i„  4,  18;  ii.,  7,  25  —  17 
i   Plant  ,  Cure.,  li.,  3.  80.) 
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was  called  Tr"\  3  -  <-o6oXtvda.1  Before  a  person  threw 
the  tali,  he  often  invok  d  either  a  god  or  his  mis- 
tress.* These  bones,  marked  and  thrown  as  abovt. 
described,  were  also  'ised  in  divination  3 

In  the  Greek  mythology,  Cupid  and  Ganymede 
were  supposed  to  play  together  at  huckle-bones  on 
Mount  Olympifc  ;*  and  they  are  thus  represented 
in  some  remaining  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture.* 

TAMIAS  (rapac).  This  was  a  name  given  to 
any  person  who  had  the  care,  managing,  or  dispen- 
sing of  money,  stock,  or  property  of  any  description 
confided  to  him,  as  a  steward,  butler,  housekeeper, 
storehousekeeper,  or  treasurer :  and  the  word  is 
applied  metaphorically  in  a  variety  of  ways.  But 
the  rcfiiai  who  will  fall  under  our  notice  in  this 
article  are  certain  officers  intrusted  with  important 
duties  by  the  Athenian  government,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  treasurers  of  the  temples  and  the  rev- 
enue. 

In  ancient  times,  every  temple  of  any  importance 
had  property  belonging  to  it,  besides  its  furniture 
and  ornaments,  and  a  treasury  where  such  property 
was  kept.  Lands  were  attached  to  the  temple, 
from  which  rents  accrued ;  fines  were  made  payable 
to  the  god  ;  trophies  and  other  valuables  were  dedi- 
cated to  him  by  the  public  ;  and  various  sacred  of- 
ferings were  made  by  individuals.  There  was  a 
rafilag  iepuv  xpip-uTutv,  who,  together  with  siriordrai 
and  iepoKoioi,  had  the  custody  and  management  of 
these  funds.  The  wealthiest  of  all  the  temples  at 
Athens  was  that  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis,  in 
.vhich  were  kept  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Persians 
to.  upioTeia  Tf/<;  To'Aeuc; ),  besides  magnificent  statues, 
paintings,  and  other  works  of  art.6  To  the  goddess 
large  fines  were  specially  appropriated  by  the  law, 
or  given  by  decree  of  the  courts  or  the  assembly ; 
and,  besides  this,  she  received  a  tenth  of  all  the  fines 
that  went  to  the  state,  a  tenth  of  all  confiscations 
and  prizes  taken  in  war.  Her  treasurers  were  call- 
ed rauKu  Tr/e  deov,  or  rcij>  rr)q  #£oi,  or  rapcai  ieptiv 
Xpy/tdruv  rf/g  &eov,  and  sometimes  simply  Tap.iai.'' 
They  appear  to  have  existed  from  an  early  period. 
Herodotus0  relates  that  the  va/iicu  tov  iepov,  with  a 
few  other  men,  awaited  the  attack  of  Xerxes  upon 
the  Acropolis,  and  perished  in  its  defence.  They 
were  ten  in  number,  chosen  annually  by  lot  from 
the  class  of  Pentacosiomedimni,  and  afterward, 
when  the  distinction  of  classes  had  ceased  to  exist, 
from  among  the  wealthiest  of  Athenian  citizens.9 
The  treasurers  of  the  other  gods  were  chosen  in 
like  manner ;  but  they,  about  the  90th  Olympiad, 
were  all  united  into  one  board,  while  those  of  Pallas 
remained  distinct.10  Their  treasury,  however,  was 
transferred  to  the  same  place  as  that  of  Minerva, 
viz.,  to  the  Opisthodomus  of  the  Parthenon,  where 
were  kept  not  only  all  the  treasures  belonging  to  the 
temples,  but  also  the  state  treasure  (6aia  xpn^^a, 
as  contradistinguished  from  lepa),  under  the  care 
of  the  treasurers  of  Pallas.11  All  the  funds  of  the 
state  were  considered  as  being  in  a  manner  conse- 
crated to  Pallas ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peo- 
ple reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  making  use 
of  the  sacred  moneys,  as  well  as  the  other  property 
of  the  temples,  if  the  safety  of  the  state  should  re- 
quire it.ia  Payments  made  to  the  temples  were 
received  by  the  treasurers  in  the  presence  of  some 
members  of  the  senate,  just  as  public  moneys  were 
by  the  apodectae  ;  and  then  the  treasurers  became 
responsible  for  their  safe  custody.  As  to  fines,  see 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  206;  ix.,  95,  110,  117  )  — 2.  (Plaut., 
C»pt.,  i.,  1,  5.— Cure,  ii.,  3,  77-79.)-3.  (Sueton.,  Tib.,  14.)— 4. 
(Apoll.  Rhod.,  iii.,  113-126.  —  Philost.  Jun.,  Imag.,  8.)  —  5. 
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Epibolu,  Practores,  and  on  the  whole  of  this  sup 
ject,  Bbckh,  Staatsh.  der  Athen,  i.,  172-  T6. 

The  treasurer  of  the  revenue,  rap.tas  or  tnipekif 
Trie  Tijs  koivt/c  npoaoSov,  was  a  more  important  per- 
sonage than  those  last  mentioned.  He  was  not  a 
mere  keeper  of  moneys  like  them,  nor  a  mere  re- 
ceiver like  the  apodectae,  but  a  general  paymaster, 
who  received  througli  the  apodectae  all  monej 
which  was  to  be  disbursed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
administration  (except  the  property-taxes,  whicl, 
were  paid  into  the  war-office,  and  the  tribute  from 
the  allies,  which  was  at  first  paid  to  the  helleno- 
tamiae,  and  afterward  to  other  persons  hereafter 
mentioned),  and  then  distributed  it  in  such  manner 
as  he  was  required  to  do  by  the  law ;  the  surplus 
(if  any)  he  paid  into  the  war-office  or  the  theoric 
fund.  As  this  person  knew  all  the  channels  in 
which  the  public  money  had  to  flow,  and  exercised 
a  general  superintendence  over  the  expenditure,  he 
was  competent  to  give  advice  to  the  people  upon 
financial  measures,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  rev- 
enue, introduce  economy,  and  prevent  abuses ;  he 
is  sometimes  called  rapiac  tt)s  Sioucrjoeuc,  or  6  em 
rrjg  dtoinrjaeu;,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
minister  of  finance.  To  him  Aristophanes  refers  in 
Equit.,  947.  He  was  elected  by  xeiporovla,  and  held 
his  office  for  four  years,  but  was  capable  of  being 
re-elected.  A  law,  however,  was  passed  during 
the  administration  of  Lycurgus,  prohibiting  re-elec- 
tion ;  so  that  Lycurgus,  who  is  reported  to  have 
continued  in  office  for  twelve  years,  must  have  held 
it  for  the  last  eight  years  under  fictitious  names. 
The  power  of  this  officer  was  by  no  means  free 
from  control,  inasmuch  as  any  individual  was  at 
liberty  to  propose  financial  measures,  or  institute 
criminal  proceedings  for  malversation  or  waste  of 
the  public  funds ;  and  there  was  an  uvTiypai^evg  t% 
dioiKijoeug  appointed  to  check  the  accounts  of  hi» 
superior.  Anciently  there  were  persons  called 
nopiarai,  who  appear  to  have  assisted  the  ra/i'iai  in 
some  part  of  their  duties.1    (Vid.  Poristai.) 

The  money  disbursed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  rev- 
enue was  sometimes  paid  directly  to  the  various 
persons  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  some- 
times through  subordinate  pay  offices.  Many  public 
functionaries  had  their  own  paymasters,  who  were 
dependant  on  the  rapiae  tt/s  npoaodov,  receiving 
their  funds  from  him,  and  then  distributing  them  in 
their  respective  department.0  Such  were  the  rpa?- 
ponoioi,  reixoiroioi,  odonowi,  Tayponoioi,  iizepe2.7/Tai 
veup'tuv,  who  received  through  their  own  Tapxai 
such  sums  as  they  required  from  time  to  time  for 
the  prosecution  of  their  works.  The  payment  of 
the  judicial  fees  was  made  by  the  colacretae  (nuka- 
Kperai),  which,  and  the  providing  for  the  meals  in 
the  Prytaneum,  were  the  only  duties  that  remained 
to  them  after  the  establishment  of  the  apodectae  by 
Clisthenes.8  The  raptai  of  the  sacred  vessels,  tt}s 
YlapaXao  and  Tjjff  "ZaXafiiviag,  acted  not  only  as 
treasurers,  but  as  trierarchs ;  the  expenses  (amount- 
ing for  the  two  ships  together  to  about  sixteen  tal- 
ents) being  provided  by  the  state.  They  were 
elected  by  xsiporovca.3  Other  trierarchs  had  their 
own  private  Ta/uat  for  the  keeping  of  accounts  and 
better  despatch  of  business.* 

The  duties  of  the  kXKi)vorap.Lai  are  spoKen  of  in 
a  separate  article.    ( Vid.  Hel.lenotami.iE.) 

The  war  fund  at  Athens  (independently  of  the 
tribute)  was  provided  from  two  sources  ;  first,  the 
property-tax  (vid.  Eisphora),  and,  secondly,  the  sur 
plus  of  the  yearly  revenue,  which  remained  aftei 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  civil  administration, 
to  nepiovra  xPWaTa  TVC  dioucfjoewg.    Of  the  ten 

1  (Bflckh,  id.,  177.)—2.  (Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  695,  724.)  —  ! 
(Dem.,  c.  Mid.,  570.— Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  116.)— 4.  (liockh.irf 
183-186,  196.— Schomann,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr  .  250.  312.) 
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c  partly  01  who  were  annually  elected  to  preside 
over  the  war  department,  one  was  called  arpaniyds 
b  enl  Tfjc  dwwrioeuc,  to  whom  the  management  of 
the  war  fiind  was  intrusted.  He  had  under  him  a 
treasurer  called  rapiac  ruv  oTpariuriKuv,  who  gave 
3ut  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  defrayed  all  other 
espenses  incident  to  the  service.  Demosthenes, 
perhaps  on  account  of  some  abuses  which  had 
sprung  up,  recommended  that  the  general  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  military  fund,  but  that 
this  should  be  placed  under  the  care  el  special 
officers,  TOfuat  nai  dy/uiaiot,  who  should  bt  account- 
able for  its  proper  application  :  tov  fihv  tuv  xPVP"- 
tuv  "kbyov  napa  rovruv  /M/ibuvetv,  tov  6e  tuv  Ipyuv 
rrapu  rov  iTpaTjjyov.1  The  passage  just  cited  con- 
firms the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  in  De- 
mosthenes' the  words  6  km  rf/c  dioixijaeuf  refer  to 
a  orpaTj/yoc  so  designated,  and  not  to  the  rafuac  Trig 
wpoaddov. } 

So  much  of  the  surplus  revenue  as  was  not  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  war,  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  revenue  into  the  theoric  fund, 
of  which,  after  the  archonship  of  Euclides,  special 
managers  were  created.    (  Vid.  Theorica.) 

Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  the  treasurers  of  the 
demi,  6r\pui>  rafiiai,  and  those  of  the  tribes,  ipv/.uv 
-apiai,  who  had  the  care  of  the  funds  belonging  to 
their  respective  communities,  and  performed  duties 
analogous  to  those  of  the  state  treasurers.  The 
demi,  as  well  as  the  tribes,  had  their  common  lands, 
whijh  were  usually  let  to  farm.  The  rents  of  these 
formed  the  principal  part  of  their  revenue.  4>v'A.ap- 
Xoi,  dq/iapxoi,  and  other  local  functionaries,  were 
appointed  for  various  purposes ;  but  with  respect 
to  their  internal  economy  we  have  but  scanty  in- 
formation.* 

•TANUS  (ravoc ),  a  sort  of  bastard  Emerald,  con- 
gist,  ng  of  crystal  tinged  by  ar>  admixture  of  metal- 
lic particles  In  the  old  ediiions  of  Theophrastus 
(De  Lajnd.,  c.  45),  we  have  a  small  lacuna  after  tuv 
61  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  and  at  the  end 
of  this  tne  form  uvuv,  the  end  of  the  word  that  is 
wanting.  This  lacuna  Turnebus  fills  up  by  append- 
ing a  capital  T  to  avuv,  anil  thus  forming  Tavuv, 
whence  we  get  our  term  ravoc.  Others,  however, 
read  BaxTptavuv,  filling  up  the  lacuna  with  Ba.\-/j(, 
and  this  latter  is  the  more  received  reading.* 

"TAOS  (roue),  the  Peacock,  or  1'avo  cnstalus, 
L.    (Vid.  Pavo.) 

TAPES  or  T  A  PETE*  (rdnric,  rdmc,  or  durrif, 
dim.  damdiov),  a  piece  of  tapestry,  a  carpet. 

The  use  of  tapestry  was  in  very  ancient  times  char- 
acteristic of  Oriental  rather  than  of  European  hab- 
its.7 We  find  that  the  Asiatics,  including  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  also  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  of  Asi- 
atic origin,  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets, 
displayed  thern  on  festivals  and  other  public  oc- 
casions, and  gave  them  as  presents  to  their  friends.* 
They  were  nevertheless  used  by  the  Greeks  as 
early  as  the  age  of  Homer,*  and  by  some  of  the 
later  Roman  emperors  they  were  given  as  presents 
to  the  combatants  at  the  Circensian  games.'*  The 
places  most  renowned  for  the  manufacture  were 
Babylon"  (nd  Babylonicum),  Tyre  and  Sidon,'* 
Saides,"  Miletus,'4  Alexandria,14  Carthage,1*  and 
Corinth."  In  reference  to  the  texture,  these  articles 

T  (UrCh.-ra.rn.,  101.)—!.  (De  Coron.,  S38,  MS .)  —  3.  (Scho- 
■no,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  252,  n.  7.-Boclih,  id.,  1(13.  —  Meier, 
All  Prtic.,  104.)— 4.  (Schomann,  De  Comit.,  371-378.— Id.,  Anl. 
lor.  Publ.  Gr.,  203.  204.)  —  5.  (Theophr  ,  De  I.apid  ,  c.  45.  — 
Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.) — 6.  (Nun.  Marrell.,  p.  229,  ed.  Mercen.) 
-7.  (Athen.,  ii.,  p  48,  d.)—6.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  rlL,  3,  v  18.  27.)— 
i.  (II.,  xvi.,  224  ,  mv.,  230,  045-Od.,  iv  ,  208  ;  vn..  337.)  -10. 
fSidon.  Apoll  ,  Carm.,  mil.,  427.)  —  If.  (Arnan,  Biped.  Alei., 
tt,  p.  438,  ed.  Blanc—  Bidon.  Apoll  ,  Epmt.,  n.,  13.)-  12.  (Ileli- 
od.,  v  ,  p.  252,  ed.  Commelin  )— 13.  (Alhen.,  n.,  p.  48, A.;  ft,  p. 
»55,  e. ;  xii  ,  p.  Slfl,  c  —  Nun.  MiirteU.,  p.  542.1—14.  (Anatoph., 
'Ian..  542.;  —15.  (Piaut.,  I'aeud.,  I.,  2,  14.)  —  Id.  (Allien.,  I.,  p 
*  a.)— 17.  (Athen.,  i.,  p  27,  d.) 


weie  distinguished  into  those  which  were  iight  am, 
thin,  with  but  little  nap,  chiefly  made  at  Sardes,  and 
called  xfjiXnTunideg,1  and  those  in  which  the  nap 
(liaXXdc)  was  more  abundant,  and  which  were  soft 
and  woolly  (ovloi*  fidkaitoi  ipioto3).  The  thickei 
and  more  expensive  kinds  \.uaM.uroi)  resembled 
our  baize  or  drugget,  or  even  our  soft  and  warm 
blankets,  and  were  of  two  sorts,  viz.,  those  which 
had  the  nap  on  one  side  only  (hepouaXkoi),  and 
those  winch  had  it  on  both  sides,  called  uudiranoi* 
amphitaptz,"  or  afi^iraTrrirec,'  and  also  afntufiaXKoL,  or 
amphimaLla.''  Instead  of  being  always  used,  like 
blankets,  in  single  pieces  as  they  cam !  from  the 
loom  (md.  Pallium),  carpets  were  often  sewed  to- 
gether.* They  were  frequently  of  splendid  colours, 
being  dyed  either  with  the  kermes9  or  with  the 
murex  [dXovpyeic,  dXnropipvpoi),  and  having  figures, 
especially  hunting-pieces,  woven  into  them. 10  These 
fine  specimens  of  tapestry  were  spread  upon  thrones 
or  chairs,  and  upon  benches,  couches,  or  sofas  al 
entertainments,11  more  especially  at  the  nuptials  of 
persons  of  distinction.  Catullus12  represents  one 
to  have  been  so  employed,  which  exhibited  the 
whole  story  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  They  were 
even  used  to  sleep  upon,13  and  for  the  clothing  of 
horses.14  The  tapestry  used  to  decorate  the  bier 
and  catafainue  at  the  Apotheosis  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror was  interwoven  with  gold.14  The  Orientals, 
upon  occasions  of  state  and  ceremony,  spread  car- 
pets both  over  their  floors  and  upon  the  ground.16 

Besides  the  terms  which  have  now  been  explain- 
ed, the  same  articles  of  domestic  furniture  had  de- 
nominations arising  from  the  mode  of  using  them 
either  in  the  Triclinium  (tncliniaria  Babylonica11), 
or  in  the  Cubiculum  (cubicularia  polymita1'),  and  es- 
pecially from  the  constant  practice  of  spreading 
them  out  (textile  stragulum  ;19  stratum testis  strag- 
ula;'1  orpuuvai o-rpufiara").  The  Greek  term  pe- 
ristoma, which  was  transferred  into  the  Latin," 
had  a  special  signification,  meaning  probably  a  cov- 
erlet made  so  large  as  to  hang  round  the  sides  of 
the  bed  or  couch. 

TA'PHOl  (rdfoi).    (Vid.  FtiNU8,  p.  457.) 

*TARANDUS  (rdpav6oc),  the  Reindeer,  or  Cer 
vus  Tarandux,  L.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  general 
opinion  of  naturalists.  Schneider,  however,  refers 
it  to  the  Elk,  or  Census  alces,  L  " 

TARENTI'NI  LUDI.    (  Vid.  Lum  S.scolaris8.) 

TARRHOS  (To/5rJd{).    ( Vid.  Ships,  p.  893.) 

TAURII  LUDI.    (Vid.  Lodi  S^cularks.) 

•TAURUS  (ravpoc).    (Vid.  Bison.) 

TAX  I  ARC  HI  (Taiiapxoi)  were  military  officers 
at  Athens,  who  were  next  in  rank  to  the  strategi 
(Vid.  Stkatkqos.)  They  were  ten  in  number  like 
the  strati  gi,  our  for  each  tribe,, and  were  elected  in 
the  same  way,  namely,  by  xetporovia."  In  war  each 
commanded  the  infantry  of  his  own  tribe,"  and  they 
were  frequently  called  to  assist  the  strategi  with 
their  advice  at  the  war-council."    In  peace  they  as- 

1.  (Athen.,  n.,  p.  255,  e. ;  xii.,  p.  514,  c— Dm*.  I.aert.,  v.,  72.) 
—2.  (Horn.,  11.,  xvi.,  221.)— 3.  (Horn.,  Od.,  iv  ,  124  )— 4.  (Athen., 
v.,  p.  197,6.;  yi.,  p.  255,  e.— Diog.  Laert.,  v.,  72,  73.)  —  5.  (Nnn, 
Mareell.,  p.  540.— Lucil.,  Sat.,  I.,  p.  188,  ed.  Bip.)-6.  (ICiutnth. 
in  Ham,  II.,  ix.,  200.)  —  7.  (Plin  ,  II.  N.,  vin.,  48.  ».  73.)  -  8. 
(Plant.,  Such.,  n.,  2,  54  )— 9.  (Ilor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  0,  102-106.)  - 10 
(Sidon.  Apol'-.  c  — Plant.,  Paeud.,  i,,  2,  14.)  — II.  (Horn.,  II, 
ix.,  200.— Od.,  ii..  150.  —Vug.,  jEn  ,  i.,  639,  097-700.  —  Ovid. 
Met.,  liii.,  038.  —  Cic,  Tuac.,  v.,  21.)— 12  (Argon.,  47-220.)- 
13.  (Hum.,  II.,  i.,  15fl.-Anar„  Tin.,  I.  2.  — Theoor.,  iv..  125.- 
An.toph.,  Pint.,  540.— Virg.,  JEn.,  ii..  325,358.)  — 14.  (JSn-viL, 
277.1—15.  (Herudian,  iv.,  2,  p.  82,  ed.  Bekker.)-  16.  (.-KarhvL, 
Again.,  879-936.— Athen.,  iv.,  131.6.;  in  ,  514.  c.)— 17.  (Plin 
H.  N.,  tit!,,  48,  a.  74.)— IB.  (Mart.,  iiv.,  150.)- 19.  (Cic.Tuae. 
v.,  21  )— 20.  (C.  Nepoa,  Agea.,  vin.,  2.)— 21.  (I.iv  .  xmv.,  7.— 
Ilor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  H8.)-22.  (Pint.,  Ltcurg..  p.  88,  id.  Si^ph.— 
Athen.,  iv.,  p.  142.  a.)-23  (Id.,  lL,  p.  48,  d  )-24.  (Dlof  La 
ert  ,  1.  c— Plaut.,  Stich.,  u.,  2,  54.— Cic,  Ph  I.,  H.,  27.)— » 
(jEhan,  N.  A.,  n.,  16.— Phil.,  Carm.,  55  — Plin.,  II.  N.,  riii,.  M 
— Adami,  Append  ,  ».  v.)— 26.  (Demwilh.,  Philip, i  .p. 47  —  Pol 
Im,  Onom.,  vin..  87.)  -27.  (Dem.  in  Uu-ut.,  p.  i  ».-f.«t»  D< 
Fain.  (*•(. ■  P-  333.)-28  (Thncyd.,   H.,  60.) 
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sisted  the  strategi  in  levying  and  enlisting  soldiers, 
as  stated  under  Stratbgos,  and  seem  to  have  also 
assisted  the  latter  m  the  discharge  of  many  of  their 
other  duties. 

The  taxiarchs  were  so  called  from  their  com- 
manding tu^uc,  which  were  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  hoplites  in  the  Athenian  army.  Each  tribe 
(<pvXq)  formed  a  rdftf,  whence  we  find  tyvk-h  used  as 
synonymous  with  rd£if  .l  As  there  were  ten  tribes, 
there  were,  consequently,  in  a  complete  Athenian 
army,  ten  rdfetc,  but  the  number  of  men  would,  of 
course,  vary  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
war.  Among  the  other  Greeks  the  rd^tc  was  the 
name  of  a  much  smaller  division  of  troops.  The 
Tidxoc  among  the  Athenians  was  a  subdivision  of 
the  rdf«f,  and  the  loxayoi  were  probably  appointed 
by  the  taxiarchs.' 

TAKIS  (rdfrc).    {Vid.  Taxiarchi.) 

*TAXUS  (jicTioc ),  the  Yew-tree,  or  Taxus  baccata, 
L.  The  Taxus  receives  from  Virgil  the  epithet  of 
nocens,  or  "  hurtful,"  because  the  berries  of  this 
tree  pass  for  poisonous.  The  same  opinion  appears 
to  have  been  prevalent  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
still  forms  an  article  of  popular  belief.  It  has  even 
been  regarded  as  dangerous  to  sleep  for  some  hours 
under  the  shade  of  this  tree.  A  modern  writer,  how- 
ever (M.  Percy),  has  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
this  very  prevalent  opinion,  and  maintains  that  the 
berries  of  the  yew  are  innocuous,  and  merely  pos- 
sess a  slight  purgative  property,  which  might  be 
usefully  employed  in  medicine.  The  yew  is  indi- 
genous to  the  North.  In  southern  countries,  there- 
fore, it  seeks  a  mountainous  and  cold  region.  Hence 
t  flourishes  in  Corsica.  The  wood  might  be  turned 
to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes  :  the  Ituraeans  of  an- 
tiquity, dwelling  in  Ccele-Syria,  made  bows  of  it. 
Its  sombre  foliage  and  general  appearance  have 
caused  it  to  be  selected  by  the  moderns  as  a  fune- 
real tree.1 

TE'GULA  (nepa/ioc,  dim.  nepafiic*),  a  roofing-tile. 
Roofing-tiles  were  originally  made,  like  bricks,  of 
baked  clay  (yjjc  b-KTfjc).  Byzes  of  Naxos  first  in- 
troduced tiles  of  marble  about  the  year  620  B.C.* 
Besides  the  superior  beauty  and  durability  of  the 
material,  these  tiles  could  be  made  of  a  much  lar- 
ger size  than  those  of  clay.  Consequently,  when 
thev  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  great- 
est temples,  such  as  that  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,6 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  the  Serapeium  at  Pu- 
teoli,  their  dimensions  were  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  building ;  and  the  effect  of 
the  parallel  rows  of  joint-tiles  descending  from  the 
ridge  to  the  eaves,  and  terminated  by  ornamental 
frontons,  with  which  the  lions'-heads  (capita  leont- 
na  ;1  jo/iipat9)  over  the  cornice  alternated,  was  ex- 
ceedingly grand  and  beautiful.  How  highly  this  in- 
vention was  prized  by  the  ancients  is  proved  by  the 
attempt  of  the  Roman  censor  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  to 
despoil  the  temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno  of  some  of 
its  marble  tiles  (tegula  marmoreal),  in  order  to  adorn 
another  temple  which  he  had  vowed  to  erect  in 
Rome.'  A  still  more  expensive  and  magnificent 
method  of  roofing  consisted  in  the  use  of  tiies  made 
of  bronze  and  gilt.10 

Tiles  were  originally  made  perfectly  flat,  or  with 
nottiing  more  than  the  hook  or  nozzle  underneath 
the  upper  border,  which  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  fix- 
ing them  upon  the  rafters.  They  were  afterward 
formed  with  a  raised  border  on  each  side,  as  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  representing  the 
section  of  four  of  the  tiles  remaining  at  Pompeii. 

I.  (Lys.  in  Agorat.,  p.  498,  501.)— 2.  (Schflmann,  Ant.  Jur. 
Publ.  Gr.,  p  253,  &c.i— 3.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  hi.,  4.— Fee,  Flore 
ieVirgile,  p.  chx.)  — 4.  (Xeu.,  Hell.,  vi„  5,  t>  9.)— 5.  (Paus., 
10,  *2.)  — 6.  (Paus.,  1.  c  )  —  7  (Vitruv.,  iii.,  5,  0  15.)  — 8. 
:Horapull.,  Hiet ,  i  ,  21.)— 9.  (Liv.,  xlii.,  4.— Val.  Max.i.,  1,  t) 
»  >— 10  (Plin.,  H  N.,  xxxiii.,  3,  s.  18.) 
052 
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In  order  that  the  lower  edge  of  any  tile  might 
overlap  the  upper  edge  of  that  which  came  nexi 
below  it,  its  two  sides  were  made  to  converge 
downward.  See  the  next  woodcut,  representing  a 
tiled  roof,  from  a  part  of  which  the  joint-tiles  are 
removed,  in  order  to  show  the  overlapping  and  the 
convergence  of  the  sides.  It  was  evidently  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  lines  of  junction  between  the 
rows  of  flat  tiles,  and  this  was  done  by  the  use  of 
semicylindncal  tiles  called  imbrices.  The  above 
woodcut  shows  the  section  of  three  imbrices  found 
at  Pompeii,  and  indicates  their  position  relatively 
to  the  flat  tiles.  This  is  also  shown  in  the  nex» 
woodcut.    The  roof  also,  by  the  exact  adaptati'u 


of  the  broad  tegulce  and  the  narrow  imbrices  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  became  like  one  solid  and 
compact  framework.1  The  rows  of  joint-tiles  d  vi- 
ded  the  roof  into  an  equal  number  of  channels,  do  wn 
which  the  water  descended  into  the  gutter  (canatis), 
to  be  discharged  through  openings  made  in  the  liens'- 
heads,  the  position  and  appearance  of  whicli  are 
shown  in  the  woodcuts.  The  rows  of  flat  tiles 
terminated  in  a  variously  ornamented  front,  which 
rose  immediately  above  the  cornice,  and  of  which 
specimens  are  shown  in  the  first  woodcut.  The 
first  and  fourth  patterns  are  drawn  from  tiles  found 
at  Pompeii,  and  the  two  internal  from  tilew  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  and  brought  'hither 
from  Athens.  The  lions'-heads  upon  the  thi  d  and 
fourth  are  perforated.  ( Vid  Antefixa,  Columna,  p. 
289.)  The  frontons,  which  were  ranged  along  the 
cornice  at  the  termination  of  the  rows  of  joint- 
tiles,  were  either  painted  or  sculptured  so  as  t.i  rep- 
resent leaves,  aplustria  (vid.  Aplustre),  or  masks. 
The  first  woodcut  shows  three  examples  of  such 
frontons,  which  belong  to  the  Elgin  collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  They  are  drawn  on  a  much  lar- 
ger scale  than  the  other  objects  in  the  same  wood- 
cut. The  invention  of  these  graceful  ornaments  is 
ascribed  to  Dibutades  of  Corinth.' 

Other  highly  curious  details  upon  the  tiled  r««fs 
of  Greek  temples  may  be  seen  in  the  Untitled.  An- 
tiquities of  Attica,  Lond.,  1817. 

The  same  arrangement  of  tiles  which  was  placed 
round  a  temple  was  also  to  be  found  within  a  house 
which  was  formed  with  an  opening  in  the  certre. 
Hence  any  person  who  descended  from  the  roof 

1.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  iii.,  1,  *  7.)-4.  (Pun..  H.N.xxxi  ,  12  t.  43 
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rto  the  ipen  coirt  or  impluvium  of  a  house  (vid. 
House,  p  516,  519)  was  satf  to  pass  "through  the 
lies"  (per  .tgvdas  ,J  din  tuv  Kepu/nuv3). 

Pliny  mentions  d  kind  of  tiling  under  the  name 
tavonaceum ,'  so  called  probably  because  the  tiles 
were  semieircula:  at  their  lower  edge,  and  over- 
lapped one  anoth?  like  the  feathers  in  the  train  of 
a  peacock 

TEICHOPOIuS  (TsiXo-oi6c).  Among  the  va- 
ttXis  persons  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  manage- 
neni  of  public  works  at  Athens  (imard-ai  6rifioaiuv 
pyut )  were  those  whose  business  it  was  to  build 
»nd  keep  in  repaii  the  public  walls.  It  is  needless 
•o  observe  how  important  to  the  city  of  Athens 
tfere  her  walls  and  fortifications,  more  especially 
.he  long  walls,  which  connected  the  upper  city  with 
.ne  Piraeus,  which  gave  it  the  advantages  of  an  isl- 
and. These  were  maintained  at  considerable  ex- 
pense. The  reixonowi  appear  to  have  been  elected 
5y  xf-poTovia,  one  from  each  tribe,  and  probably  for 
a  year.  They  were  considered  to  hold  a  magiste- 
rial office  (apxv),  and  in  that  capacity  had  an  nye/io- 
vt'o  dataornpiov.  ^Eschines  calls  them  i— taruTat 
tov  fuyiarov  riiv  ipyuv.  Funds  were  put  at  their 
disposal,  for  which  they  had  their  treasurer  (ra^'ac), 
dependant  on  the  treasurer  of  the  revenue.  They 
were  liable  to  render  an  account  (cvdvvrj)  of  their 
management  of  these  funds,  and  also  of  their  gen- 
eral conduct,  like  other  magistrates.  The  office  of 
reixonoioc  has  been  invested  with  peculiar  interest 
in  modern  times  on  account  of  its  having  been  held 
by  Demosthenes,  and  its  having  given  occasion  to 
the  famous  prosecution  of  Ctesiphon,  who  proposed 
that  Demosthenes  should  receive  the  honour  of  a 
crown  before  he  had  rendered  his  account  accord- 
ing to  law.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  office,  and  the 
laws  thereto  relating,  we  may  probably  rely  upon 
the  account  given  by  iEschines.* 

TELA  (fcm'r),  a  Loom.  Although  weaving  was 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a  distinct  trade,  car- 
ried on  by  a  separate  class  of  persons  (iiQavrai,  tex- 
icrct  and  textnces,  linteones),  who  more  particularly 
supplied  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  skill*  (zid.  Pallium,  p.  718),  yet 
every  considerable  domestic  establishment,  espe- 
cially in  the  country,  contained  a  loom,'  together 
with  the  whole  apparatus  necessary  for  the  working 
of  wool  (lamficium,  ra?Mola.  Ta/.aaiovpyia1).  (  Vid. 
Calathus  )  These  occupations  were  all  supposed 
to  be  carried  on  under  the  protection  of  Minerva, 
specially  denominated  'Epyuvi?,  who  was  always  re- 
garded in  this  character  as  the  friend  and  patroness 
of  industry,  sobriety,  and  female  decorum.' 

When  the  farm  or  the  palace  was  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  it,  a  portion  of  it,  called  the  iaruv 
(kutoruM*)  or  texlnnum,  was  devoted  to  this  purpose." 
The  work  was  there  principally  carried  on  by  fe- 
male slaves  (qiuuxllana,  at  Ipidoi11),  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who 
herself  also,  together  with  her  daughters,  took  part 
in  the  labour,  both  by  instructing  beginners,  and  by 
finishing  the  more  tasteful  and  ornamental  parts." 
But,  although  weaving  was  employed  in  providing 
the  ordinary  articles  of  clothing  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  from  the  earliest  times,  yet,  as  an  in- 
ventive and  decorative  art,  subservient  to  luxury 
and  refinement,  it  was  almost  entirely  Oriental. 
Persia,  Babylonia,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Phrygia,  and 
Lydia,  are  all  celebrated  for  the  wonderful  skill  and 

1.  (Tar.,  Eon.,  hi.,  5,  10  -<  Qalliaa,  x  ,  15.)  —3  (Si 

Lake,  t.,  19.)— ».  (H.  N..  iixti.,22,  «.  44.) — 4.  (iEach.,e.  Ctea., 
64-57  m)  Steph.— Bdckh,  Slulxh.  der  Athen.,  L.  183.  218.)— 5. 
(C«to  Do  Re  Ru»t.,  135.)— 6.  (Id.  ib.,  10,  14.)— 7  (Heai.xi,  Op. 
•t  Dim,  779.— Virg.,  Goorg.,  i.,  285,  294. -Ond,  Feat.,  c.  701.)— 
8.  (Serr.  in  Virg.,  Eel.,  ti.,  3.)— 9.  (Varro,  De  Re  Ruat  ,  i  ,  2.)— 
10.  fOc,  Verr.,  II.,  iv.,  20.)—  II.  (Theocr.,  80.— Horn.,  Od., 
I  .  356-380  .  vii.,  235  ,  xxi.,  350  )-l2.  (Vitruv.,  n.,7,  p  IN.  ed. 
•rbneider.— Symm.,  Epist..  ti.,  40.) 
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magnificence  displaced  in  the  manufacture  of  scans 
shawls,  carpets,  and  tapestry.  (  Vtd  Babylonicum, 
Chlahys,  Pallium,  Pepi.om,  Tapes.) 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  Egyptian  manners. 
Herodotus1  mentions  that  weaving  was  in  thQ' 
country  the  employment  of  the  male  sex.  This 
custom  still  continues  among  some  Arab  and  negro 
tribes.'  Throughout  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
weaving  was  in  the  earliest  ages  the  task  of  worn 
en  only.  The  matron,  assisted  by  her  dauguters, 
wove  clothing  for  the  husband  and  the  sons.*  This 
domestic  custom  gives  occasion,  in  the  works  of  the 
epic  and  tragic  poets,  to  some  very  interesting  dt- 
noumens  and  expressions  of  affection  between  near 
relatives.  Indeed,  the  recognition,  or  dvayvuptotc; 
as  Aristotle  calls  it,*  often  depends  on  this  circum 
stance.  Thus  Creusa  proves  herself  to  be  the 
mother  of  Ion5  by  describing  the  pattern  of  a  shawl 
which  she  had  made  in  her  youth,  and  in  which 
she  had  wrapped  her  infant  son.  Iphigenia  recog- 
nises her  brother  Orestes  on  one  occasion,4  and 
Electra  recognises  him  on  another,'  by  the  figured 
clothing  which  he  wore,  and  which  they  had  long 
before  woven  for  him. 

Besides  the  shawls  which  were  frequently  given 
to  the  temples  by  private  persons,  or  obtained  by 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  companies  or  col- 
leges of  females  were  attached  to  the  more  opulent 
temples  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  regular  sup- 
ply. Thus  the  sixteen  women,  who  lived  together 
in  a  building  destined  to  their  use  at  Olympia,  wove 
a  new  shawl  every  five  years  to  be  displayed  at  the 
games  which  were  then  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Hera,  and  to  be  preserved  in  her  temple.9  (Vid. 
Heb/ea.)  A  similar  college  at  Sparta  was  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  weaving  a  tunic  every  year  for 
the  sitting  statue  of  the  Amyclean  Apollo,  which 
was  thirty  cubits  high.9  At  Athens  the  company 
of  virgins  called  ipyaarlvat  oi  tpyavat,  and  d^yipo- 
poi,  who  were  partly  of  Asiatic  extraction,  wove 
the  shawl  which  was  carried  in  the  Panathenaic 
procession,  and  which  represented  the  battle  be- 
tween the  gods  and  the  giants."  (  Vid.  Arkhepho- 
ria,  Panathen^ea,  p.  723.)  A  similar  occupation 
was  assigned  to  young  females  of  the  highest  rank 
at  Argos."  In  the  fourth  century,  the  task  of  weav- 
ing began  to  be  transferred  in  Europe  from  women 
to  the  other  sex,  a  change  which  St.  Chrysostom 
deplores  as  a  sign  of  prevailing  sloth  and  effemina- 
cy." Vegetius,13  who  wrote  about  the  same  time, 
mentions  Imteones,  or  the  manufacturers  of  liner, 
cloth,  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  ineligible 
as  soldiers. 

Everything  woven  consists  of  two  essential  parts, 
the  warp  and  the  woof,  called  in  Latin  stamen  and 
tubtegmen,  sublemcn,  or  trama,'*  in  Greek  arr/fiuv  and 
a-pom?."  Instead  of  xpoKi)  Plato"  sometimes  uses 
>oi  or/,  and  in  the  passages  referred  to  he  mentions 
one  of  the  most  important  differences  between 
the  warp  and  the  woof:  viz.,  that  the  threads  of 
the  former  are  strong  and  firm,  in  consequence  of 
being  more  twisted  in  spinning,  while  those  of  the 
latter  are  comparatively  soft  and  yielding  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  difference  which  in  the  modern  silk 
manufacture  distinguishes  organzme  from  tram,  and 


1.  (ii.,  35.  — Compare  Athen.,  u  ,p.48,*.)— 2.  ( Welated.  Trmf 
•la,  l.,  p.  123.  —  Pnchard,  Reaearrhea,  u.,  p.  60,  3d  edition.)—  1 
(Colum.,  De  Re  Ruat.,  xn.,  Pnrf  — Plin.,  II.  N.,  Tin.,  48,  a.  74  - 
Herod.,  ix.,  109.)— 4.  (De  Art.,  Poet.,6,»  18  ;  14, 1 21.)— 5.  (Eunp 
Inn,  1416,  1417.)  — 6  (Id.  Iph.,  in  Taur.,  814-017.)— 7.  (jKarh  , 
Cboeph,22S.)— 8.  (Paua.,T.,  16,  ,  2-1 ,  ti.,  24.  y  8  )-9.  (P»QJ  , 
in..  16, 1  2.  19,  y  2.)— 10.  (Eunp.,  Hec.  46M69.— Virg.,  Clrii 
21-35.)  — II  (Eunp.,  Iuta.  in  Taur.,  213-215  )  —  12.  (Oral.,  34 
toI  in.,  p.  470,  od.  Sarille.)  —  13.  (l)e  Re  Mil.,  I.,  7.)  —  14.  I  Vi 
tniT.,  x.,  1.— OTid.  Met.,  it.,  397.— Plin  ,  11  N..  xi..  24.  a.  »8.- 
Pern.,  Sat.,  ti.,  73.1  —  15.  (Plato.  P.Jit  ,  p,  JOT, 301.  3H2. rd  Ilea 
ker.— iElian,  H.  A.,  ix.,  17.— Plut.  I),  la.  .1  Oan  ,  p.  672  )— If 
<I,eg..  t..  p.  380.  BO.  liekker.) 
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10  the  cotton  manufacture  twist  from  weft  Anoth- 
er name  for  the  woof  or  tram  was  fioiavn.1 

The  warp  was  called  stamen  in  Latin  (from  stare), 
on  account  of  its  erect  posture  in  the  loom.2  The 
corresponding  Greek  term  arfifiuv,  and  likewise 
laroc,  have  evidently  the  same  derivation.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  very  first  operation  in  weaving 
was  to  set  up  the  loom,  iotov  arr/aaadai  :'*  and  the 
web  or  cloth,  before  it  was  cut  down,  or  "  descend- 
ed" from  the  loom  (KareSa  a<j>'  Iotu*),  was  called 
'vetlis  pendens"  or  "  pendula  tela,'1'"'  because  it  hung 
from  the  transverse  beam  or  Jcgum.  These  par- 
ticulars are  all  clearly  exhibited  in  the  picture  of 
Circe's  loom,  which  is  contained  in  the  very  an- 
cient illuminated  MS.  of  Virgil's  ^Eneid  preserved 
at  Rome  in  the  Vatican  Library.  (See  the  annex- 
ed woodcut,  and  compare  Virgil/  apud  majores 
stantes  icxebant.)   Although  the  upright  loom  here 


ev^ibited  was  in  common  use,  and  employed  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  the  practice,  now  generally 
adopted,  of  placing  the  warp  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion was  occasionally  resorted  to  in  ancient  times ; 
for  the  upright  loom  (stans  tela,  Iotoc  opdtoc),  the 
management  of  which  required  the  female  to  stand 
and  move  about,  is  opposed  to  another  kind  at 
which  she  sat.1 

We  observe  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  about 
the  middle  of  the  apparatus,  a  transverse  rod  pass- 
es through  the  warp.  A  straight  cane  was  well 
adapted  to  be  so  used,  and  its  application  is  clearly 
expressed  by  Ovid  in  the  words  "  stamen  secermt 
vrundo."*  In  plain  weaving  it  was  inserted  be- 
tween the  threads  of  the  warp  so  as  to  divide  them 
into  two  portions,  the  threads  on  one  side  of  the 
rod  alternating  with  those  on  the  other  side  through- 
out the  whole  breadth  of  the  warp.  The  two  up- 
right beams  supporting  the  jugum,  or  transverse 
beam  from  which  the  warp  depends,  were  called 
KeTieovrec 9  and  iaronodec,  literally,  '■'  the  legs  of  the 
loom."10 

While  the  improvements  in  machinery  have  to  a 
great  extent  superseded  the  use  of  the  upright 
loom  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  it  remains  almost 
in  its  primitive  state  in  Iceland.  The  following 
woodcut  is  reduced  from  an  engraving  of  the  Ice- 
landic loom  in  Olaf  Olafsen's  Economic  Tour  in  that 
island,  published  in  Danish  at  Copenhagen,  A.D. 
1780.  We  observe  underneath  the  jugum  a  roller 
(avrwv11),  which  is  turned  by  a  handle,  and  on  which 
the  web  is  wound  as  the  work  advances.  The 
threads  of  the  warp,  besides  being  separated  by  a 
transverse  rod  or  plank,  are  divided  into  thirty  or 
forty  parcels,  to  each  of  which  a  stone  is  suspend- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  warp  in  a  perpen- 
dic  liar  position,  and  allowing  the  necessary  play 
to  the  strokes  of  the  spatha,  which  is  drawn  at 
the  side  of  the  loom.  The  mystical  ode  written 
■bout  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  with  which 
Gray  has  made  us  familiar  in  his  translation,  and 


1.  (Horn.,  Batr.,  181.— Eustath.  in  Horn.,  II.,  xxiii.,  762.— Od., 
» ,  lil  )— t.  (Varro,  L.  L.,  v.,  113,  ed.  Miiller.)— 3.  (Horn.,  Od., 
X,  94.— Hesiod,  Op.  et  Diet,  779.) —4.  (Theocr.,  xv.,  35.)  —  5. 
(Ovid,  Met.,  iv.,  395.— Epist.,  i.,  10.)— 6.  (-Bn.,  vii.,  14.— Servi- 
u,  in  loc.— Horn.,  Od.,  x.,  222.)— 7.  (Artemid.,  iii.,  36.— Servius, 
L.  c.)— 8.  (Met.,  vi.,  55.)— 9.  (Theocr.,  xviii.,  34.)— 10.  (Eustath. 
en  Horn.,  Od.,  xiii.,  107.)  — 11.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  x.,  v  36  — 
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which  describes  the  loom  ot  "  the  Fatal  Sisters/ 
represents  warriors'  sculls  as  supplying  the  place 
of  these  round  stones  (pondera1).  The  knotted  bun- 
dles of  threads  to  which  the  stones  were  attached 
often  remained  after  the  web  was  finished  in  the 
form  of  a  fringe.    (Vid.  Fimbriae.) 


While  the  comparatively  coarse,  strong,  anc 
much-twisted  thread,  designed  for  the  warp,  was 
thus  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  the  woof  remained 
upon  the  spindle  (vid.  Fusub),  forming  a  spool,  bob- 
bin, or  pen  (tt^vv,  dim.  tttiviov3).  This  was  either 
conveyed  through  the  warp  without  any  additional 
contrivance,  as  is  still  the  case  in  Iceland,  cr  it 
was  made  to  revolve  in  a  shuttle  (iravovTucoc,3  ra- 
dius*). This  was  made  of  box  brought  from  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  was  pointed  at  its  ex- 
tremities, that  it  might  easily  force  its  way  through 
the  warp.6  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  form 
in  which  it  is  still  used  in  some  retired  parts  of  our 
island  for  common  domestic  purposes,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  great  antiquity.  An 
oblong  cavity  is  seen  in  its  upper  suiface,  which 
holds  the  bobbin.    A  small  stick,  like  a  wire,  ex- 


tends through  the  length  of  this  cavity,  and  enu 
its  two  extremities  so  as  to  turn  freely.  The  small 
stick  passes  through  a  hollow  cane,  which  our  man- 
ufacturers call  a  quill,  and  which  is  surrounded  by 
the  woof.  This  is  drawn  through  a  round  hole  in 
the  front  of  the  shuttle,  and,  whenever  the  shuttle 
is  thrown,  the  bobbin  revolves,  and  delivers  the 
woof  through  this  hole.  The  process  of  winding 
the  yarn  so  as  to  make  it  into  a  bobbin  or  pen  was 
called  Trnvi&oBai1  or  avannvi&odai.''  The  reverse 
process,  by  which  it  was  delivered  through  the 
hole  in  front  of  the  shuttle  (see  the  last  woodcut), 
was  called  eKirnv'i&odai.  Hence  the  phrase  ekitii 
vtsirai  ravra  means  "he  shall  disgorge  these 
things."8 

All  that  is  effected  by  the  shuttle  is  the  convey- 
ance of  the  woof  across  the  warp.  To  keep  ev- 
ery thread  of  the  woof  in  its  proper  place,  it  is  no 
cessary  that  the  threads  of  the  warp  should  be  de- 
cussated.  This  was  done  by  the  leashes,  called  in 


1.  (Sen.,  Epist.,  91.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Horn.,  D.,  rxiii . 
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iMia  hcia,  iii  Greek  u'ltol  (uiroc1).  By  a  leash  we 
ire  to  understand  a  thread,  having  at  one  end  a 
loop,  through  which  a  thread  of  the  warp  was  pass- 
id,  the  other  end  being  fastened  to  a  straight  rod 
called  liciaiorium .  and  in  Greek  kovuv*  The  warp, 
having  been  divided  by  the  arundo,  as  already  men- 
tioned, into  two  sets  of  threads,  all  those  of  the 
same  set  were  passed  through  the  loops  of  the  cor- 
responding set  of  leashes,  and  all  these  leashes 
were  fastened  at  their  other  end  to  the  same  wood- 
3n  rod.  At  least  one  set  of  leashes  was  necessary 
to  decussate  the  warp  even  in  the  plainest  and  sim- 
plest weaving.  The  number  of  sets  was  increased 
according  to  the  complexity  of  the  pattern,  which 
was  called  bilix  or  trilix,3  dluirog,  rpifuroc,*  or  no- 
Kvultoc,1  according  as  the  number  was  two,  three, 
or  more. 

The  process  of  annexing  the  leashes  to  the  warp 
was  called  ordiri  telam*  also  Hcia  tela  addere,  or  ad- 
nee/ere.'  It  occupied  two  women  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  whom  took  in  regular  succession  each  sep- 
arate thread  of  the  warp,  and  handed  it  over  to  the 
other ;  this  part  of  the  process  was  called  wapafi- 
peiv,  irapadidovai,  or  npotpopeioflai.*  The  other  wom- 
an, as  she  received  each  thread,  passed  it  through 
the  loop  in  proper  order,  and  this  act,  which  we 
call  "  entering,"  was  called  in  Greek  dta&odai.' 

Supposing  the  warp  to  have  been  thus  adjusted, 
and  the  pen  or  the  shuttle  to  have  been  carried 
through  it,  it  was  then  decussated,  by  drawing  for- 
ward the  proper  rod  so  as  to  carry  one  set  of  the 
threads  of  the  warp  across  the  rest,  after  which 
he  woof  was  shot  back  again,  and  by  the  continu- 
al repetition  of  this  process  the  warp  and  woof 
were  interlaced.10  In  the  preceding  figure  of  the 
Icelandic  loom  we  observe  two  staves,  whicli  are 
jccasionally  used  to  fix  the  rods  in  such  a  position 
is  is  nv.?t  convenient  to  assist  the  weaver  in  draw- 
ing her  voof  ac  oss  her  warp.  After  the  woof  had 
been  enveyed  by  the  shuttle  through  the  warp, 
it  was  driven  sometimes  downward,  as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  first  woodcut,  but  more  commonly 
upward,  as  in  the  second."  Two  different  instru- 
ments were  used  in  this  part  of  the  process.  The 
simplest,  and  probably  the  most  ancient,  was  in  the 
form  of  a  large  wooden  sword  (spatha,  ottuOti,  dim 
onaBiov1*).  From  the  verb  anaddu,  to  beat  with  the 
8patha,  cloth  rendered  close  and  compact  by  ibis 
processwas  called  onath)Tot.xt  This  instrument  is 
still  used  in  Iceland  exactly  as  it  was  in  ancient 
times,  and  a  figure  of  it,  copied  from  Olafsen,  is  giv- 
en in  the  second  woodcut. 

The  spatha  was,  however,  in  a  great  degree  su- 
perseded by  the  comb  (pecten,  xepxic),  the  teeth  of 
which  w«re  inserted  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  and  thus  made,  by  a  forcible  impulse,  to  drive 
the  threads  of  the  woof  close  together.1*  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  teeth  were  sometimes  made  of  metal 
and  they  were  accommodated  to  the  purpose  intend- 
ed by  being  curved  ( pectmit  unci1*),  as  is  still  the 
case  in  the  combs  which  are  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  the  Hindus.  Among  us  the  office  of  the 
comb  is  executed  with  greater  ease  and  effect  by 
the  reed,  lay,  or  batten. 

The  lyre  (rid.  Lyra),  the  favourite  musical  instru- 


1.  (Hon  ,  II.,  xxiii.,  762.)  —2  (Anatnpb.,  Thnm.,  329.)  — 3. 
(Mart.,  x:.\,  MS.)— 4.  (Crat.  Jun.,  Frag.,  p.  103,  ed.  Ruukel.)  — 
I.  (Per.,  Mar.  Eryth.,  p.  164,  170,  173, cd  blancardi.)-6.  (Pirn., 
H  N.,  xi.,  24,  i.  28.)  —  7.  (Virg.,  Gi'org.,  i.,  285.— Tibull ,  i.,  6, 
TO)— -8.  (Schol.  in  Ariatoph.,  At.,  4.— Stiidaa.  Heerch.,  a.  ».) — 
8.  (Scho..  in  Horn.,  Od.,Tii.,  107.)— 10.  (Plut.,  Tii.,eap.  wnv.,  p 
MS,  ed.  Reuke.— Hum..  II.,  xxiii.,  760-763.)  —  1 1.  (bid.,  Orig  , 
m.,  ».—  Herod.,_ 3i  )— 12.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  i.,  222.— Plato, 
bam,  p.  118.— jEach.,(;hwph,2ae.)— 13.  (Athen  ,  xn.,  p,  .'»-.>5, 
A)— 14.  (Ond,  Paat.,  in.,  880.  —  Met.,  ti.,  56.  —  Jut.,  u  ,  26  - 
Virg.,  JBn.,  Tit.,  14.— Horn.,  II.,  mi.,  448.— Anatopb.,  Avr».  -32. 
-Eurip.,  Ion,  509,  760,  1418,  1492.)— 15  (Horn  ,  Od.,  v.,  62.)- 
16  rr.laudian  n  Eutrop.,  ii..  382.1 


ment  of  the  Greeks,  was  only  known  U  the  Kopiam. 
as  a  foreign  invention  Hence  they  appear  to  have 
described  its  parts  by  a  comparison  with  the  loom, 
with  which  they  were  familiar.  The  teims  jugut* 
and  stamina  were  transferred  by  an  obvious  resem 
blance  from  the  latter  to  the  former  object ;  and, 
although  they  adopted  into  their  own  language  the 
Greek  word  plectrum,1  they  used  the  Latin  Pkcteh 
to  denote  the  same  thing,  not  because  the  instru 
ment  used  in  striking  the  lyre  was  at  all  like  a  comb 
in  shape  and  appearance,  but  because  it  was  held 
in  the  right  hand,  and  inserted  between  the  stamina 
of  the  lyre,  as  the  comb  was  ociveen  the  stamina 
of  the  loom.' 

After  enumerating  those  parts  of  the  loom  whicfc 
were  necessary  to  produce  even  the  plainest  piece 
of  cloth,  it  remains  to  describe  the  methods  of  pro- 
ducing its  varieties,  and  more  especially  of  adding 
to  its  value  by  making  it  either  warmer  and  softer, 
or  more  rich  and  ornamental.  If  the  object  was  to 
produce  a  checked  pattern  (scutulis  dividere'),  or  to 
weave  what  we  should  call  a  Scotch  plaid,  the 
threads  of  the  warp  were  arranged  alternately  black 
and  white,  or  of  different  colours  in  a  certain  series, 
according  to  the  pattern  which  was  to  be  exhibited. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  striped  pattern  (f>a6Auroc  ■*  vir- 
gata  sagula*)  was  produced  by  using  a  warp  of  one 
colour  only,  but  changing  at  regular  intervals  the 
colour  of  the  woof.  Of  this  kind  of  cloth  the  Ro- 
man trabea*  was  an  example  Checked  and  striped 
goods  were,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  instance,  produced 
by  combining  the  natural  varieties  of  wool,  white, 
black,  brown,  &c.  ( Vid.  Pallium,  p.  718  )  The 
woof  also  was  the  medium  through  which  almost 
every  other  diversity  of  appearance  and  quality  was 
effected.  The  warp,  as  mentioned  above,  was  gen 
erally  more  twisted,  and  consequently  stronger  and 
firmer  than  the  woof;  and  with  a  view  to  the  same 
object,  different  kinds  of  wool  were  spun  for  .he 
warp  and  for  the  woof.  The  consequence  was,  that 
after  the  piece  w-as  woven,  the  fuller  drew  out  its 
nap  by  carding,  so  as  t«  make  it  like  a  soft  blanket' 
(vid.  Fullo,  p.  453) ;  and,  when  the  intention  was 
to  guard  against  the  cold,  the  warp  was  diminished, 
and  the  woof  or  nap  (*pof,  xpoKvc)  made  more  abun- 
dant in  proportion  8  In  this  manner  they  made  the 
soft  xXaiva  or  L/ena.  (Vid.  Pallium,  p  718.)  On 
the  other  hand,  a  woof  of  finely-twisted  thread 
(yrptov)  produced  a  thin  kind  of  cloth,  which  resem- 
bled our  buntine  (lacerna  nimia  subleminum  tenuitate 
perflabilcii').  Where  any  kind  of  cloth  was  enriched 
by  the  admixture  of  different  materials,  the  richer 
and  more  beautiful  substance  always  formed  part 
of  the  woof.  Thus  the  vestis  svbsenca  or  tramote- 
rica  had  the  tram  of  silk  ( Vid.  Sericum.)  In  other 
cases  it  was  of  gold,10  of  wool  dyed  with  Tyrian  pur- 
ple11 (Tyrio  subtegmine,1*  picto  subtegminc1*),  or  of 
beavers'-wool  (vestis  fibnna1*).  Hence  the  epithets 
foiviKOKpoKoc,  "  having  a  purple  woof,"14  uvtioxpo- 
*of,  "  producing  a  flowery  woof,"10  xi'l>aeonVvVT'K, 
"made  from  bobbins  or  pens  of  gold  thread,"11  rCn-if- 
voc,  "made  with  good  bobbins,"1"  xepxiAi  noiKtXXoi- 
aa,  "variegating  with  the  comb,"1*  &c. 

But,  besides  the  variety  of  materials  constituting 
the  woof,  an  endless  diversity  was  effected  by  the 
manner  of  inserting  them  into  the  warp.  The  terms 
biltx  and  dipiToc,  the  origin  of  whi  :h  has  been  ex- 
plained, probably  denoted  what  w*.  call  dimity,  or 

1.  (Ond,  Met.,  xi.,  167-170.)— 2.  (Virg.,  &  n.,ri.,  647.— Jht  , 
it,  290-293.— Pere  ,  ti.,  2.)  —3.  (Plm.,  H.  i'  ,  Tiii.,  48,  a.  74.— 
Jut.,  ii.,  97.)— 4.  (Diod.  Sic,  t.,  30.)— 5.  (Vug.,  JEa.,  Tin.,  660.. 
—6.  (Id.  ib.,  Tii.,  188.)— 7.  (Plato,  PoiH.,  p.  308.)— 8.  (Heaiod. 
Op.  et  Diea,  537.  —  Proclna,  ad  loc.)  —  9.  ( Aiun.  Maro  xit.,  6.  | 
—10.  (Virg.,  iEn.,  ill.,  483.— Serr.  in  loc.)— 11.  (Orid,  Met.,  vi. 
578.)— 12.  (Tibull.,  it.,  1,  122  )-13.  (Val.  Place.,  ti.,»28.)—  14 
(laid.,Ong  xn., 22.)  — 15.  (Pind.,OI.,  yi.,39.  od.  Bockb.— Schol 
in  loc.)— 16.  (Ennp.,  Ilec.,466.)—  7.  (Eunp.,  Ornut  919.)—  H 
(Euni...  Ii-h.  in  Taur..  814,  1465.)  -19.  (Id.  ib  215.) 
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veeled  cloth,  and  the  Germans  ewillick.  The  poets 
apply  trilix,  which  in  German  has  become  drillich, 
to  a  kind  of  armour,  perhaps  chain-mail,  no  doubt 
resembling  the  pattern  of  cloth  which  was  denoted 
by  the  same  term.1  In  the  preceding  figure  of  the 
Icelandic  loom,  the  three  rods  with  their  leashes  in- 
dicate the  arrangement  necessary  for  this  texture. 
All  kinds  of  damask  were  produced  by  a  very  com- 
plicated apparatus  of  the  same  kind  (plurimis  liciis), 
and  were  therefore  called  polymita.2 

The  sprigs  or  other  ornaments  produced  in  the 
text  m  e  at  regular  intervals  were  called  flowers 
(avbn  ;3  ■&pova*)  or  feathers  {plummy  Another  term, 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  same  machinery,  was 
t&fiLTov  or  eZufitTov,  denoting  velvet.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  became  CfiytiTov,  and  thus  produced  the  Ger- 
man sa.mm.et. 

The  Fates  are  sometimes  mentioned  by  classical 
writers  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  description 
of  "  the  Fatal  Sisters"  above  referred  to  (Dira  so- 
rorum  licia  ;*  fatorum  inextricabiliter  contorta  licia'). 

As  far  as  we  can  form  a  judgment  from  the  lan- 
guage and  descriptions  of  ancient  authors,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  loom  appear  to  have  fallen  in  ancient 
times  very  little,  if  at  all,  below  the  beauty  and  va- 
riety of  the  damasks,  shawls,  and  tapestry  of  the 
present  age,  and  to  have  vied  with  the  works  of  the 
most  celebrated  painters,  representing  first  mytho- 
logical, and  afterward  scriptural  subjects.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  notices  of  particular  works  of  this  class, 
contained  in  the  passages  and  articles  which  have 
been  already  referred  to,  the  following  authors  may 
be  consulted  for  accounts  of  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  weaving:  Eurip.,  Ion,  190-202,  1 141— 
1165. — Aristot.,  Mir.  Auscult.,  99. — Athen.,  xii.,  p. 
641.  —  Asteri.,  Homilia  de  Div.  et  Laz. —  Theod. 
°rodrom.,  Rhod.  et  Dos.  Amor.,  ad  fin. — Virg.,  Mn., 
.,  250-257;  dr.,  21-35.— Ovid,  Met.,  vi.,  61-128. 
-Stat.,  Theb.,  vi.,  64,  540-547.—  Auson.,  Epig.,  26. 
— Lamprid.,  Heliog.,  28. — Claudian,  De  VI.  Cons. 
Hmwr.,  561-577;  in  Stilich.,  ii.,  330-365. 

TELAMO'NES.    ( Vid.  Atlantes.) 

♦TELEPH'ION  (reAepjov),  a  plant  which  Ste- 
phens and  Hardouin  call  the  Orpine,  i.  e.,  Sedum 
Telephtum.  Sprengel,  however,  although  he  inclined 
to  this  opinion  in  his  R.  H.  H.,  seems  in  his  edition 
of  Dioscorides  to  join  Sibthorp  and  others  in  refer- 
ring it  to  the  Cerinthe  minor.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant,  as  also  of  the  poppy  and  anemone,  were  used 
by  lovers  in  a  species  of  divination  ;  the  leaf,  laid 
on  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  being  smartly  struck 
with  the  right  hand,  yielded  a  sound  from  which 
the  sentiments  of  the  beloved  object  were  guessed.7 

TELETAI  (TeXerai).    { Vid.  Mysteria.) 

*TELIS  (r^/Uf),  the  Trigonella  Fa.nu.rn  Grcecum, 
Or  Fenugreek* 

TELO'NES  (reXuvrii).  Most  of  the  taxes  at 
Athens  were  farmed  by  private  persons,  who  took 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  collecting,  and  made 
periodical  payments  in  respect  thereof  to  the  state 
They  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  reTiuvai, 
while  the  farmers  of  any  particular  tax  were  called 
tlKooT&vai,  TTcvTt/KooToTioyoi,  &c.,  as  the  case  might 
be.  The  duties  were  let  by  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Companies  often  took  them  in  the  name 
of  one  person,  who  was  called  apx^vnc  or  reluvap- 
XVf,  and  was  their  representative  to  the  state. 
Sureties  were  required  of  the  farmer  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  dues.  The  office  was  frequently  under- 
taken by  resident  aliens,  citizens  not  liking  it,  on 
account  of  the  vexatious  proceedings  to  which  it 

1.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  in.,  467;  v.,  259  ;  vii.,  639  ;  xii.,  375.  —  Val. 
Flac,  iii.,  199.)— 2.  (Pirn.,  H  fi.,  viii.,  48,  8.  74.  — Mart.,  xiv., 
150  )— 3.  (Philost.,  Imag.,  ii.,  28.)— 4.  (Ham.,  II.,  xxii.,  440.)— 5. 
(Stat.,  Achill.,  i.,  520.)— 6.  (Apul.,  Met.,  xi.)— 7.  (Dioscor.,  ii., 
817. — Adams,  Append.,  8.  v. — Donne^an,  Lex.,  s.  v.)— 8.  (The- 

*»r.,  is  ,  17. — Dioscor.,  ii.,  124. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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I  often  led  The  farmer  was  armed  with  considera 
ble  powers :  he  carried  with  him  his  books,  search 
ed  for  contraband  or  uncustomed  goods,  watchec 
the  harbour,  markets,  and  other  places,  to  prevent 
smuggling,  or  unlawful  and  clandestine  ?ales; 
brought  a  tyaoLc  or  other  legal  process  against  those 
whom  he  suspected  of  defraud::^:  the  revenue;  cr 
even^seized  their  persons  on  some  occasions,  atd 
took  them  before  the  magistrate.  To  enable  him 
to  perform  these  duties,  he  was  exempted  from  mil- 
itary service.  Collectors  (^cAoyetf)  were  some- 
times employed  by  the  farmers,  but  frequently  the 
farmer  and  the  collector  were  the  same  person  1 

The  taxes  were  let  by  the  commissioners,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  senate.  (  Vid.  Poletai.) 
The  payments  {KaraSoXal  rtXovc)  were  made  by 
the  farmer  on  stated  prytaneias  in  the  senate-house. 
There  was  usually  one  payment  made  in  advance, 
TrpoKa.Ta6oh'i,  and  one  or  more  afterward,  called 
TrpoaKaTa.62.ri/ia..  Upon  any  default  of  payment,  the 
farmer  became  aripo^  if  a  citizen,  and  he  was  lia- 
ble to  be  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
upon  an  information  laid  against  him.  If  the  debt 
was  not  paid  by  the  expiration  of  the  ninth  pryta- 
neia,  it  was  doubled  ;  and  if  not  then  paid,  his  prop- 
erty became  forfeited  to  the  state,  and  proceedings 
to  confiscation  might  be  taken  forthwith.  Upon 
this  subject  the  reader  should  consult  the  speech 
of  Demosthenes  against  Timocrates.* 

TELOS  (relog).  The  taxes  imposed  by  the 
Athenians,  and  collected  at  home,  were  either  ordi- 
nary or  extraordinary.  The  former  constituted  a 
regular  or  permanent  source  of  income  ;  the  latter 
were  only  raised  in  time  of  war  or  other  emergen- 
cy. The  ordinary  taxes  were  laid  most'y  upon 
property,  and  upon  citizens  indirectly  in  the  shape 
of  toll  or  customs,  though  the  resident  aliens  paid 
a  poll-tax,  called  fj.erotia.ov,  for  the  liberty  of  resi- 
ding at  Athens  under  the  protection  of  the  state. 
{Vid.  Metoikoi.)  As  to  the  customs  and  harbour 
dues,  see  Pentecoste.  An  excise  was  paid  on  all 
sales  in  the  market,  called  knuvia,  though  we  know 
not  what  the  amount  was  ;3  and  a  duty  was  im- 
posed on  aliens  for  permission  to  sell  their  goods 
there.*  Slave-owners  paid  a  duty  of  three  obols 
for  every  slave  they  kept,  and  slaves  who  had 
been  emancipated  paid  the  same.5  This  was  a 
very  productive  tax  before  the  fortification  of  De- 
celeia  by  the  Lacedaemonians.6  There  was  also  a 
TropviKov  reXoc,  and  some  others  of  minor  impor- 
tance, as  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bockh.7 
The  justice  fees  (npvTaveia,  irapdaruaic,  &c.)  were 
a  lucrative  tax  in  time  of  peace.8 

The  extraordinary  taxes  were  the  property-tax, 
and  the  compulsory  services  called  Tierrovpyiai. 
Some  of  these  last  were  regular,  and  recurred  an- 
nually ;  the  most  important,  the  rpinpapxia,  was  a 
war-service,  and  performed  as  occasion  required. 
As  these  services  were  all  performed,  wholly  or 
partly,  at  the  expense  of  the  individual,  they  maj 
be  regarded  as  a  species  of  tax.  ( Vid.  Eisphora, 
Leitourgia,  Trierarchia.) 

The  tribute  (<j>opot)  paid  by  the  allied  states  to 
the  Athenians  formed,  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  Republic,  a  regular  and  most  important  source 
of  revenue.'  In  Olymp.  91,  2,  the  Athenians  sub- 
stituted for  the  tribute  a  duty  of  five  per  cent.  (w'/coff- 
r>j)  on  all  commodities  exported  or  imported  by  the 
subject  states,  thinking  to  raise  by  this  means  a 
larger  income  than  by  direct  taxation."  This  was 
terminated  by  the  issue  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 

1.  (B5ckh,  Staatsh.  der  Athen.,  v.,  359.)— 2.  ;  Vid.  Bockh,  :b. 
362,  Ac— Schamann,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  317.)  —3.  (Harpocr 
s.  v.  "Evwvia.)— 4.  (Bockh,  Staatsh.,  &c,  336,  347.)— 5.  (Ebckh 
ib.,  354,  356.)— 6.  (Xen.,  De  Vectig.,  iv.,  25.)— 7.  (Id.,  357.)  -8 
(Thucyd.,  vi.,  91.— Bockh,  ib.,  369,  &c.)— 9  (BOckh,  ft.,  487  )- 
10.  (Thucyd.,  vii.,  28    -Bockh,  ib.,  348.) 
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•bough  the  tribute  was  afterward  revised  on  more 
equitable  principles,  under  the  name  of  avvral-ic.1 

A  duty  o  ten  per  cent,  (de/drr/)  on  merchandise 
passing  ino..  and  from  the  Euxine  Sea  was  estab- 
lished for  a  time  by  Alcibiades  and  other  Athenian 
generals,  who  fo-tified  Chrysopolis,  near  Chalce- 
don,  and  built  a  station  for  the  collection  of  the 
duty  called  ieicaTevvfipiov.  This  occurred  in  01.  92. 
It  was  lost  after  the  battle  of  JSgos  Potamos,  after- 
ward revived  by  Thrasybulus,  and  probably  ceased 
ft  the  battle  of  Antalcidas.'  This  may  be  regard- 
ed as  an  isolated  case.  In  general,  where  deKdrai 
are  mentioned  among  the  Greeks,  they  denote  the 
tithes  of  land,  such  as  the  Persian  satraps  collect- 
ed from  conquered  countries,  or  such  as  tyrants 
exacted  of  their  subjects  for  the  use  of  land  held 
under  them  as  lord  of  the  whole  country.  For  in- 
stance, Pisistratus  took  a  tithe  of  this  kind,  which 
was  reduced  by  his  sons  to  a  twentieth.  The  state 
of  Athens  held  the  tithe  of  some  lands ;  other 
tithes  were  assigned  to  the  temples  or  service  of 
the  gods,  having  been  dedicated  by  pious  individu- 
als, or  by  reason  of  some  conquest  or  vow,  such 
as  that  recorded  by  Herodotus.3 

Other  sources  of  revenue  were  derived  by  the 
Athenians  from  their  mines  and  public  lands,  fines 
and  confiscations.  The  public  demesne  lands, 
whether  pasture  or  arable,  houses  or  other  build- 
ings, were  usually  let  by  auction  to  private  individ- 
uals. The  conditions  of  the  lease  were  engraven 
on  stone.  The  rent  was  payable  by  prytaneias. 
If  not  paid  at  the  stipulated  time,  the  lessee,  if  a 
citizen,  became  uti/ioc,  and  subject  to  the  same  con- 
sequences as  any  other  state  debtor.*  As  to  tines 
and  confiscations,  see  timema.* 

These  various  sources  of  revenue  produced,  ac- 
cording to  Aristophanes,  an  annual  income  of  two 
thousand  talents  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
the  Athenian  empire.*  See  the  calculations  of 
Bockh.' 

TeX«v  signifies  "to  settle,  complete,  or  perfect," 
and  hence  -'to  settle  an  account,"  and  generally 
"  to  pay."  Thus  rekoc  comes  to  mean  any  pay- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  tax  or  duty.  The  words 
are  connected  with  zahlen  in  German,  and  the  old 
sense  of  tale  in  English,  and  the  modern  word  toll." 
Though  reXoc  may  signify  any  payment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  tax  or  duty,  it  is  more  commonly  used  of 
the  ordinary  taxes,  as  customs,  &c.  TeXuc,  reXe if, 
is  used  with  reference  to  the  property-tax,  in  the 
sense  of  being  rated  in  a  certain  proportion,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  belonging  to  a  particular  class 
of  rate-payers.  Thus  inndda,  or  Imztnov  TeXeiv. 
or  etr  tirndda  reXeiv,  means  to  belong  to  the  class 
of  knights ;  and  the  same  expression  is  used  met- 
aphorically without  any  immediate  reference  to  the 
payment  oi  a  tax.  Thus  etc  dfApac  reXeiv  is  to  be 
classed  among  adults.  So  ic  tiuiurovc  reteeiv.' 
loorfaia  signifies  the  right  of  being  taxed  on  the 
same  footing,  and  having  other  privileges,  the  same 
as  the  citizens ;  a  right  sometimes  granted  to  resi- 
dent al  ens.  (  V,d.  Mktoikoi .)  '\reXeia  signifies 
an  exemption  from  taxes,  or  other  duties  and  ser- 
vices i  an  honour  very  rarely  granted  by  the  Atheni- 
ans. As  to  this  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  speech 
•f  Demosthenes  against  Leptines,  with  the  com- 
mentaries of  Wolf.  As  to  the  farming  of  the  taxes, 
see  Teloneb.  For  an  epitome  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, see  Schomann." 
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TEMPLUM  is  the  same  word  as  the  tireek  rep 
evoc,  from  re/ivu,  to  cut  off,  for  templum,  according 
to  Servius,1  was  any  place  which  was  circumscri- 
bed and  separated  by  the  augurs  from  the  rest  ol 
the  land  by  a  certain  solemn  formula.  The  tech- 
nical terms  for  this  act  of  the  augurs  are  liberare 
and  effari,  and  hence  a  templum  itself  is  a  locus  lib- 
eratus  et  effalus.  A  place  thus  set  apart  and  hallow- 
ed by  the  augurs  was  always  intended  to  serve  re- 
ligious purposes,  but  chietiy  for  taking  the  auguria 
("  Templum  locus  augurti  aut  auspicii  causa  quibus- 
dam  conceptis  verbis  finitus"').  When  Varro3  says 
that  a  locus  effatus  was  always  outside  the  city,  we 
must  remember  that  this  only  means  outside  the 
pomcerium,  for  the  whole  space  included  within  the 
pomcerium  was  itself  a  templum,  i.  e.,  a  place  in 
which  auspices  could  be  taken  (vid  Pomcerium;, 
but  when  they  were  to  be  taken  in  any  place  out- 
side the  pomcerium,  it  was  always  necessary  for 
such  a  place  to  be  first  circumscribed  and  sanctified 
by  the  augur  (liberare  et  effari).  The  place  in  the 
heavens  within  which  the  observations  were  to  be 
made  was  likewise  called  templum,  as  it  was  mark- 
ed out  and  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  staff  of 
the  augur.  When  the  augur  had  defined  the  tem- 
plum within  which  he  intended  to  make  his  obser- 
vations, he  fixed  his  tent  in  it  (tabcrnaculum  capere), 
and  this  tent  was  likewise  called  templum,  or,  more 
accurately,  templum  minus.  To  this  minus  tem- 
plum we  must  refer  what  Servius*  and  Festus* 
state,  that  a  templum  was  enclosed  with  planks, 
curtains,  &c,  attached  to  posts  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  that  it  had  only  one  door  (cxitus).  The  place 
chosen  for  a  templum  was  generally  an  eminence, 
and  in  the  city  it  was  the  arx,  where  the  fixing  of  a 
tent  does  not  appear  to  have  been  necessary,  be- 
cause here  a  place  called  auguraculum  was  once 
for  all  consecrated  for  this  purpose.' 

Besides  this  meaning  of  the  word  templum  in  the 
language  of  the  augurs,  it  also  had  that  of  a  temple 
in  the  common  acceptation.  In  this  case  too,  how- 
ever, the  sacred  precinct  within  which  a  temple 
was  built  was  always  a  locus  hberatus  et  effatus 
by  the  augurs,  that  is,  a  templum  or  a  fanvm;1  the 
consecration  was  completed  by  the  pontiffs,  and 
not  until  inauguration  and  consecration  had  taken 
place  could  sacra  be  performed  or  meetings  of  the 
senate  be  held  in  it.3  It  was  necessary,  then,  for  a 
temple  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  gods,  whose  will 
was  ascertained  by  the  augurs,  and  to  be  consecra- 
ted or  dedicated  by  the  will  of  man  (pontiffs). 
Where  the  sanction  of  the  gods  had  not  been  ob- 
tained, and  where  the  mere  act  of  man  had  conse- 
crated a  place  to  the  gods,  such  a  place  was  only  a 
sacrum,  sacranum,  or  sucellum.  (  Vid.  SacBaRIDM, 
Sacellum.)  Varro9  justly  considers  the  ceremony 
performed  by  the  augurs  as  essential  to  a  temple, 
as  the  consecration  by  Lite  pontiffs  took  place  also 
in  other  sanctuaries  which  were  not  templa,  but 
mere  sacra  or  ades  sacnr.  Thus  ihe  sanctuary  ot 
Vesta  was  not  a  templum,  but  an  tedes  sacra,  and 
the  various  curia;  (Hosiiha,  Pompeia,  Julia)  requi- 
red to  be  made  templa  by  the  augurs  before  senatus 
cousulta  could  be  made  in  them.  In  what  manner 
a  templum  differed  from  a  dclubrum  is  more  dillicult 
to  decide,  and  neither  the  ancient  nor  modern  wri- 
ters agree  in  their  definitions.  Some  ancientb  be- 
lieved that  delubrum  was  originally  the  name  given 
to  a  place  before  or  at  the  entrance  of  a  temple, 
which  contained  a  font  or  a  vessel  with  water,  by 
which  persons,  before  entering  the  temple,  pe-form- 


I,  (ad  ./Eo.,  I.,  44fi.)— 2.  (Varro,  Do  Ling.  1  at.,  ti.p  p.  81,  Bip.; 
-3.  (De  Ling.  Lot.,  t.,  p.  65,  Bip.)— 4.  (ad  £u.,  it.,  200.)— 5 
(a.  t.  Minora  templa.) — 6.  (Paul  Dtac.,  ■.  t.  Auguruculnm. — Coin 
pare  Lit.,  i.,  IB;  it.,  18.— Cic,  De  Off.,  iii.,  10.)— 7.  (Lit.,  I. 
37.  —  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  65,  Bip.)  —  8  (Serv.  ad  jKn  ,  i 
446.)— U.  (ap.  Gell..  xv..  7.  <>  7.) 
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ed  a  *r*bol  e  purification  ;*  otoers  state  that  delu- 
brum  ■«**»  originally  the  name  for  a  wooden  repre- 
sentative ol  a  god  (Ijdavov),  which  derived  its  name 
from  libnini  (the  bark  of  a  tree),  which  was  taken 
off  (delibrire)  before  the  tree  was  worked  into  an 
image  of  (he  god,  and  that  hence  delubrum  was  ap- 
plied to  t'-e  place  where  this  image  was  erected.8 
Hartung3  lerives  the  word  delubrum  from  liber  (an 
*iently  lubtr),  and  thinks  that  it  originally  meant  a 
iOcu?  lihenvtus,  or  a  place  separated  by  the  augur 
from  the  profane  land,  in  which  an  image  of  a  god 
might  be  erected,  and  sacred  rites  be  performed. 
A  delubrum  would  therefore  be  a  sanctuary,  whose 
chief  characteristic  was  its  being  separated  from 
the  profane  land.  But  nothing  certain  can  be  said 
on  the  subject.* 

After  these  preliminary  remarks  we  shall  proceed 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  ancient  temples,  their 
property  and  iheir  ministers,  both  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  We  must,  however,  refer  our  readers  lor 
a  detailed  description  of  the  architectural  structure 
of  ancient  temples  to  other  works,  such  as  Stieglivz, 
Arch'dologie  der  Baukunst,  and  others,  especially  as 
the  structure  of  the  temples  varied  according  to  the 
divinities  to  whom  they  were  dedicated,  and  other 
circumstances. 

Temples  in  Greece. — Temples  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted in  Greece  from  the  earliest  times.  They 
were  separated  from  the  profane  land  around  them 
(tokoc  ptb-q'Xoc  or  Ta/3i6ijla),  because  every  one  was 
allowed  to  walk  in  the  latter.6  This  separation 
was  in  early  times  indicated  by  very  simple  means, 
such  as  a  string  or  a  ror.e.6  Subsequ  ntly,  howev- 
er, they  were  surrounded  by  more  eihcient  fences, 
or  even  by  a  wal!  (ipnos,  irepifoXoc7).  The  whole 
space  enclosed  in  such  a  nepidoXoc  was  called  re- 
unoc,  or  sometimes  hpov,"  and  contained,  besides 
the  temple  itself,  other  sacred  buildings,  and  sacred 
jiound  planted  with  groves,  &c.  Within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  sacred  enclosure  no  de?id  were  gener- 
ally allowed  to  be  buried,  though  there  were  some 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  we  have  instances  of 
persons  being  buried  in,  or  at  least  near,  certain 
temples.  The  religious  laws  of  the  island  of  Delos 
did  not  allow  any  corpses  to  be  buried  within  the 
whole  extent  of  the  island  ;9  and  when  this  law  had 
been  violated,  a  part  of  the  island  was  first  purified 
by  Pisistratus,  and  subsequently  the  whole  island 
by  the  Athenian  people. 

The  temple  itself  was  called  vzuq ,  and  at  its  en- 
trance fonts  (Trepippavrr/pia.)  were  generally  placed, 
that  those  who  entered  the  sanctuary  to  pray  or  to 
offer  sacrifices  might  first  purify  themselves.10  In 
the  earliest  times  the  Greek  temples  were  either 
partly  or  wholly  made  of  wood,"  and  the  simplest 
of  all  appear  to  have  been  the  atjKoi,  which  were 
probably  nothing  but  hollow  trees,  in  which  the  im- 
age of  a  god  or  a  hero  was  placed  as  in  a  niche,15 
for  a  temple  was  originally  not  intended  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  worshippers,  but  simply  as  a  habitation 
for  the  deity.  The  act  of  consecration,  by  which  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  a  god,  was  called  ldpvoi£. 
The  character  of  the  early  Greek  temples  was  dark 
end  mysterious,  for  they  had  no  windows,  and  they 
received  light  only  through  the  door,  which  was 
very  large,  or  from  lamps  burning  in  them.  Vitru- 
Tius13  states  that  the  entrance  of  Greek  temples  was 


1  (Serv.  ad  Ma.,  iv.,  56 ;  ii.,  225.  —  Com.  Fronto,  quoted  by 
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Mawur.  Sab.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Mn.,  ii.,  225.)— 3.  (Die  Rel.  d.  Rom., 
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always  towards  the  west,  but  moat  of  the  templet 
still  extant  in  Attica,  Ionia,  and  Sicily,  have  their 
entrance  towards  the  east.  Architecture  in  the 
construction  of  magnificent  temples,  however,  made 
great  progress  even  at  an  earlier  time  than  eithe) 
painting  or  statuary,  and  long  before  'he  Persias 
wars  we  hear  of  temples  of  extraordinary  grandeui 
and  beauty.  All  temples  were  built  either  in  an  ob- 
long or  round  form,  and  were  mostly  adorned  wiui 
columns.  Those  of  an  oblong  form  had  columns  ei- 
ther in  the  front  alone  (prosiylus),  in  the  fore  and 
back  fronts  (amphiprostylus),  or  on  all  the  four  sides 
(penpierus1).  Respecting  the  original  use  of  these 
porticoes,  see  Pokticus.  The  friezes  and  metopes 
were  adorned  with  various  sculptures,  and  no  ex- 
pense was  spared  in  embellishing  the  abodes  of  the 
gods.  The  light,  which  was  formerly  let  in  at  the 
door,  was  now  frequently  let  in  from  above,  through 
an  opening  in  the  middle  which  was  called  imaWpoi/.1 
iMany  of  the  great  temples  consisted  of  three  parts  : 
1.  the  npovaog  or  npodofiog,  the  vestibule ;  2.  thecel- 
la  (vaoc,  ar/icoc) ;  and,  3.  the  bmodbdofioc.  The  cella 
was  the  most  important  part,  as  it  was,  properly 
speaking,  the  temple  or  the  habitation  of  the  deity 
whose  statue  it  contained.  In  one  and  the  same  cel- 
la there  were  sometimes  the  statues  of  two  or  more 
divinities,  as  in  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens  the  stat- 
ues of  Poseidon,  Hephaestus,  and  Butas.  The  stat- 
ues always  faced  the  entrance,  which  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  prostylus.  The  place  where  the  stat- 
ue stood  was  called  tdoc,  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
balustrade  or  railings  (hpia,  kpvitara3).  Some  tem- 
ples also  had  more  than  one  cella,  in  which  case 
the  one  was  generally  behind  the  other,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polias  at  Athens.  In  temples 
where  oracles  wrre  given,  or  where  the  worship 
was  connected  with  mysteries,  the  cella  was  called 
advTuv,  fiiyapov,  or  avatcropov,  and  to  it  only  the 
priests  and  the  initiated  had  access  *  In  some 
cases  the  cella  was  not  accessible  to  any  human 
being,  and  various  stories  were  related  of  the  ca- 
lamities that  had  befallen  persons  who  had  ventured 
to  cross  the  threshold.5  The  bmadodofioc  was  a 
building  which  was  sometimes  attached  to  the  back 
front  of  a  temple,  and  served  as  a  place  in  which 
the  treasures  of  the  temple  were  kept,  and  thus 
supplied  the  place  of  dnaavpoi  which  were  attached 
to  some  temples.6 

Independently  of  the  immense  treasures  contain- 
ed in  many  of  the  Greek  temples,  which  were  either 
utensils  or  ornaments,  and  of  the  tithes  of  spoils, 
&c.,7  the  property  of  temples,  from  which  they  de- 
rived a  regular  income,  consisted  of  lands  (re/ievy), 
either  fields,  pastures,  or  forests.  In  Attica  we 
sometimes  find  that  a  demos  is  in  possession  of  the 
estates  of  a  particular  temple:  thus  the  Peiraeus 
possessed  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Theseum  :  in 
what  their  right  consisted  is  not  known  ;  but  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  have  been,  the  revenues  ac- 
cruing from  such  property  were  given  to  the  tem- 
ples, and  served  to  defray  the  expenses  for  sacrifices, 
the  maintenance  of  the  buildings,  &c.  For  this 
purpose  all  temple-property  was  generally  let  out 
to  farm,  unless  it  was,  by  some  curse  which  lay  on 
it,  prevented  from  being  taken  into  cultivation.8 
The  rent  for  such  sacred  domains  was,  according 
to  Demosthenes,9  received  by  the  demarch,  proba 
bly  the  demarch  of  the  demos  by  which  the  sacred 
domain  was  occupied ;  for  in  other  cases  we  find 

1  '  .truv.,  iii.,  1.)— 2.  (Vitruv.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (Paus.,  v.,  11,  y  2.) 
—  jllux,  Onom.,  i.,  9.— Paus.,  ix.,  8,  y  1 ;  viii.,  62  ;  37,  y  5 
— i-erod.,  .53;  ix.,  65.— Plut.,  Num.,  13.— Cas.,  Bell.  Civ 
iii.,  105.)-  ,Paus.,  vui,  52,  0  3;  10,y2;  38,v2.— Soph.,  Q5d 
Col.,  37.;  -  .  (Compare  Midler,  Ar'i.  d.  Kunst,  p.  372,  &c  — 
Stieglitz,  Kich.  der  Baukunst,  ii.,  )'  ic. — Bockh  ad  Corn.  In 
script.,  p.  264,  &c.)— 7.  (Herod.,  vii.,  132.— Diod  ,  xi.,  3.  -Po 
lyb.,  iv.,  33.)— 8  (Harpocr.,  s.  v.  ftKrdu/iiTuv. — Compare  Uor- 
Al'Mjp.,  ll.)—9  (in  Eubul.,  p.  1318.) 
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inai  the  rents  were  paid  to  the  authorities  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  temples.1  The  su- 
preme control  over  all  property  of  temples  belonged 
to  the  popular  assembly.' 

Respecting  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  super- 
intendence, keeping,  cleaning,  etc  ,  of  temples,  we  ] 
scarcely  possess  any  information.     (  Vid.  ^Editci  j 
and  Zakoroi We  have  mention  of  persons  called  ' 
nXeuhvxoi,  Kkydovxoi,  and  veotyvKaKCs,  who  must ; 
have  been  employed  as  guards  and  porters,3  although 
h  is  not  certain  whether  these  functions  were  not 
perfc  rmed  by  priests  who  were  occasionally  called 
by  names  ierived  from  some  particular  function. 
At  Olympia  <patdpvvrai  were  appointed  who  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Phidias,  and  had  to  keep  clean  the 
statue  ol  che  Olympian  Zeus.* 

Temples  at  Rome. — In  the  earliest  times  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  few  temples  at  Rome,  and 
in  many  spots  the  worship  of  a  certain  divinity  had 
been  established  from  time  immemorial,  while  we 
hear  of  the  building  of  a  temple  for  the  same  di- 
vinity at  a  comparatively  late  period.  Thus  the 
foundation  of  a  temple  to  the  old  Italian  divinity 
Saturaus,  on  the  Capitoline,  did  not  take  place  till 
498  B.C.6  In  the  same  manner,  Quirinus  and  Mars 
had  temples  built  to  them  at  a  late  period.  Jupiter 
also  had  no  temple  till  the  time  of  Ancus  Marcius, 
and  the  one  then  built  was  certainly  very  insignifi- 
cant.' We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  places 
of  worship  among  the  earliest  Romans  were  in 
most  cases  simple  altars  or  sacella.  The  Roman 
temples  of  later  times  were  constructed  in  the 
Greek  style.  The  cella  was  here,  as  in  Greece, 
the  inner  spacious  part  of  the  temple  which  con- 
tained the  statue  or  statues  of  the  gods,  and  an  altar 
before  each  statue.'  The  roof  which  covered  the 
cella  is  called  testudo,  but  it  was  in  most  cases  not 
wholly  covered,  in  order  to  let  the  light  in  from 
above.'  The  entrance  of  a  Roman  temple  was,  ac- 
cording to  Vitruvius,  if  possible,  always  towards 
the  west,  which  side  was  at  the  same  time  faced 
by  the  image  of  the  divinity,  so  that  persons  offering 
prayers  or  sacrifices  at  the  altar  looked  towards  the 
east.'  If  it  was  not  practicable  to  build  a  temple 
in  such  a  position,  it  was  placed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  city  could  be  seen  from 
it :  and  when  a  temple  was  erected  by  the  side  of  a 
street  or  road,  it  was  always  so  situated  that  those 
who  passed  by  could  look  into  it,  and  offer  their 
salutations  to  the  deity. 

As  regards  the  property  of  temples,  it  is  stated 
that  in  early  times  lands  were  assigned  to  each 
temple,  but  these  lands  were  probably  intended  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  priests  alone.  ( Vid.  Sacbb- 
D08.)  The  sacra  publica  were  performed  at  the 
expense  of  the  treasury ;  and  in  like  manner  v  e 
must  suppose,  that  whenever  the  regular  income 
of  a  temple,  arising  from  fees  and  fines,  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  a  temple  in  repair,  the  state  sup- 
plied the  deficiency,  unless  an  individual  volun- 
teered to  do  so. 

The  suprerrfe  superintendence  of  the  temples  of 
Rome,  ami  of  all  things  connected  with  them,  be- 
longed to  the  college  of  pontiffs.  Those  persons 
who  had  the  immediate  care  of  the  temples  were 
the  ^Editui 

TEMPORALIS  ACTIO.    (Vid.  Aono,  p.  18.) 
TENSJ2.    (Vid.  Thbnsa) 
•TENTHRE'DO  (revdpndi/v),  a  species  of  Ttn- 
tkredo,  or  Saw-fly." 

1.  (BOckh,  Staaxah.,  L,  p.  897,  Ac. ;  li.,  p.  S39.)— ».  (Demoath. 
in  N«»r.,  p.  1J80.)— 3.  (jfeach.,  8uppL,  tV4.)— 4.  (Paa».,  v.,  14, 
*5.)—  S.  (Lit.,  ii.,  11.— Dionri.,  n.,  1—  Plat.,  Publ.,  12.)— 6. 
(Dionri.,  ".,  84.— LiT.,  L,  S3.)— 7.  (VitrUT.,  iT.,  5.)— «.  (Vnrrc. 
IP,  Serr.  ml  Xn.,  i.,  505.) — 9.  (Com p.  laidor.,  it.,  4,  7.—  Bygfa  , 
l)c  Limit.,  p.  153,  td.  Geo.)  —  10.  (Vui.  Ariatot.,  ii.,  27  —  Ail- 
•mi.  Append.,  ■.  t  i 


TEPIDA'RIUM.  (Vid.  Baths,  p.  146.) 
♦TEREBINTH'TjS  (Tepe6iv6os),  the  Pistaua  Tti 
ebinthus,  or  Chian  Turpentine-tree.  The  moden 
Greek  name  is  KOKopir&a.  According  to  Sibthorp, 
the  fruit  of  this  tree  is  eaten,  and  an  of.  expressed 
from  it.  In  Cyprus  it  is  called  rpifiWia,  a  corrup- 
tion evidently  of  its  other  and  more  ancient  ap- 
pellation, repfuvdoc.  The  Cyprian  turpentine  was 
formerly  much  esteemed,  and  employed  for  medical 
uses ;  at  present  the  principal  culture  of  the  tur- 
pentine-tree, as  well  as  the  mastic,  is  in  the  island 
of  Scio,  and  the  turpentine;  when  drawn,  is  sent  to 
Constantinople.1 

♦TERE'DO  (Teprjduv),  an  insect  that  prey*  on 
wood,  especially  that  species  which  injures  the 
timbers  of  ships  at  sea,  the  Teredo  navalis.  "  The 
term  repTjduv  is  also  applied  by  the  Greek  writers 
on  veterinary  surgery,"  says  Adams,  "to  a  worm 
which  is  formed  in  the  intestines  of  cattle.  The 
word  is  also  used  by  the  medical  authors  to  signify 
the  caries  of  bones."' 

TERENTI'LIA  LEX.  ( Vid.  Lex,  p  586.) 
TERMINA'LIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  god 
Terminus,  who  presided  over  boundaries.  His 
statue  was  merely  a  stone  or  post  stuck  in  the 
ground  to  distinguish  between  properties.  On  the 
festival  the  two  owners  of  adjacent  property  crown- 
ed the  statue  with  garlands,  and  raised  a  rude  altar, 
on  which  they  offered  up  some  corn,  honeycomb? 
and  wine,  and  sacrificed  a  lamb'  or  a  sucking  pig. 
They  concluded  with  singing  the  praises  of  the  god.4 
The  public  festival  in  honour  of  this  god  was  cele- 
brated at  the  sixth  milestone  on  the  road  towards 
Laurentum,5  doubtless  because  this  was  originally 
the  extent  of  the  Roman  territory  in  that  direction. 

The  festival  of  the  Terrninalia  was  celebrated  a.  d 
VII.  Kal.  Mart.,  or  the  23d  of  February,  on  the  day 
before  the  Regifugium.  The  Terrninalia  was  cele- 
brated on  the  last  day  of  the  old  Roman  year 
whence  some  derive  its  name.  We  know  that 
February  was  the  last  month  of  the  Roman  year, 
and  that  when  the  intercalary  month  Mercec  oniiu 
was  added,  the  last  five  days  of  February  we-e  ad 
tied  to  the  intercalary  month,  making  the  2  Id  of 
February  the  last  day  of  the  year.'  When  Cicero, 
in  a  letter  to  Atticus,7  says,  "Accept  tuas  litter cs  a.  d 
V.  Terrninalia"  (i.  e.,  Feb.  19),  he  uses  this  strange 
mode  of  defining  a  date,  because,  being  *hen  in 
Cilicia,  he  did  not  know  whether  any  intercalation 
had  been  inserted  that  year,  as  is  explained  under 
Calendar,  Roman,  p.  191. 
TERU'NCIUS.  (Vid.  As,  p  110.) 
TESSERA,  dim.  TESSERULA  and  TESSEL 
LA  (kv6oc),  a  square  or  cube,  a  die,  a  token. 

The  use  of  small  cubes  of  marble,  earthenware, 
glass,  precious  stones,  and  mother-of-pearl  for  ma- 
king tesselated  pavements  (pavimcnta  tcssellata*)  is 
noticed  under  House,  Rohan,  p.  519,  and  Paint 
ins,  p.  715. 

The  dice  used  in  games  of  chance  (vid.  Alba) 
had  the  same  form,  and  were  commonly  made  of 
ivory,  bone,  or  some  close-grained  wood,  especially 
privet  (liguttra  tctsens  utilwnma*).  They  were 
numbered  on  all  the  six  sides  like  the  dice  still  in 
use ;"  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  their  form 
they  differed  from  the  tali,  which  are  often  distin- 
guished from  teaser*  by  classical  writers.11  (  Vtd. 
Taloi.)  WhUe  four  tali  were  used  in  playing,  only 
three  teasers  were  anciently  employed.  Hence 
arose  the  proverb,  4  rpif  If,  t)  rptlc  nvfoi,  i.  «., 

1.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  in.,  1.  —  Dioaoor.,  L,  01.  —  Allium,  Ap- 
pend., i  t. — Walpole'a  Memoirs,  Tol.  i.,j>.  24*.) — 2.  (Theophr  , 
H.  P.,  t.,  5  —  Adami,  Append.,  •.  t.)— 3.  (Hnr.,  EikmI.,  ii.,  59.; 
—4.  (Ond,  Fart.,  ii.,  039,  Ac.)— 5.  (Id.,  682.)— «.  (Varro,  L.  L. 
■ii  ,  11  ed.  Mdller.  —  Macrob.,  Sat,  L,  13.)  —  7.  (ti.,  I.)  —  8 
(Suet.,  Jul.,  46  )— 9.  (Plin  .  H.  N.,  ni.,  lb,  a.  81.)— 10  (Ovid 
I  Triat..  ii..  473.) — II    (Gel1  u«,  ivii  ,  13  -t  ic,  I)e  Sen.,  |fl  ' 
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'•eitner  three  sizes  or  three  aces,"  meaning  all  or 
none  ;*  for  kv6oc  was  used  to  denote  the  ace,  as  in 
the  throw  dvo  kv6u  nai  rirrapa,  i.  e.,  1,  1,  4.^=6. 3 
Three  sizes  is  mentioned  as  the  highest  throw  in 
the  Agamemnon  of  ^Eschylus  (32).  As  early  as  t  he 
time  of  Eustathius3  we  find  that  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  using  two  dice  instead  of  three  had  been 
established. 

The  ancients  sometimes  played  with  dice  irXeirt- 
ro6oXivfla  (vid.  Talus),  when  the  object  was  simply 
to  throw  the  highest  numbers.  At  other  times  they 
played  also  with  two  sets  of  Latrunculi  or  draughts- 
men,  having  fifteen  men  on  each  side.  The  board 
(alveus  lusorius*  alveolus1)  was  divided  by  twelve 
lines,  so  that  the  game  must  have  been  nearly  or 
altogether  the  same  with  our  backgammon.6  Per- 
haps the  duodecim  scrip/a  of  the  Romans  was  the 
same  game.    (  Vid.  Abacus.) 

Objects  of  the  same  materials  with  dice,  and 
either  formed  like  them  or  of  an  oblong  shape,  were 
used  as  tokens  for  different  purposes.  The  tessera 
hospitals  was  the  token  of  mutual  hospitality,  and 
is  spoken  of  under  Hospitium,  p  512.  This  token 
was  probably  in  many  cases  of  earthenware,  hav- 
ing the  head  of  Jupiter  Hospitalis  stamped  upon  it.7 
Tessera  frumentariaz  and  nummaria  were  tokens 
given  at  ceilain  times  by  the  Roman  magistrates 
to  the  poor,  in  exchange  for  which  they  received  a 
fixed  amount  of  corn  or  money.9  Similar  tokens 
were  used  on  various  occasions,  as  they  arose  in 
the  course  of  events.  For  example,  when  the  Ro- 
mans sent  to  give  the  Carthaginians  their  choice 
of  peace  or  war,  they  sent  two  tessera,  one  marked 
with  a  speai.  the  other  with  a  Caduceus,  requesting 
them  to  take  either  the  one  or  the  other.9 

From  the  application  of  this  term  to  tokens  of 
varic^is  kinds,  it  was  transferred  to  the  word  used 
is  i  id  ten  among  soldiers.  This  was  the  tessera 
muitaris,  the  aiwd-qfia  of  the  Greeks  Before  joining 
battle  it  was  given  out  and  passed  through  the 
ranks  as  a  method  by  which  the  soldiers  might  be 
afcle  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes.10  Thus,  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  the  word  was  "  Zeus  the  Saviour 
and  Victory,"  and  on  a  subsequent  engagement  by 
the  same  tioops,  "Zeus  the  Saviour,  Heracles  the 
Leader."11  The  soldiers  of  Xenophon  used  a  verbal 
sign  for  the  same  purpose  when  they  were  encamp- 
ed by  night.1  *  (Eneas  Tacticus13  gives  various  direc- 
tions necessary  to  be  observed  respecting  the  word. 

TESTA.    {Vid.  Fictile,  p.  441.) 

TESTAMENTUM  is  "mentis  nostra  justa  con- 
testatio  in  id  solcmniter  facta  ut  post  mortem  nostram 
valeat."1*  In  this  passage  the  word  justa  means 
"jure  facta,'  "  as  required  by  law."  The  word 
contestatio  is  apparently  used  with  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  term  testamentum,  which  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  "  testari"  which  signifies  "  to  make  a  sol- 
emn declaration  of  one's  will."  Testamentum  is 
lot  so  named  with  reference  to  testes.  Gellius14 
properly  finds  fault  with  Servius  Sulpicius  for  saying 
that  the  word  is  compounded  "  a  mentis  contesta- 
tione."  The  person  who  made  a  testamentum  was 
testator.11 

In  order  to  be  able  to  make  a  valid  Roman  will, 
the  testator  must  have  the  testamentifactio,  which 
term  expresses  the  legal  capacity  to  make  a  valid 
will :  the  word  has  also  another  signification.  (Vid. 

1.  (Plat.,  Leg.,  xii.,  ad  fin. —  Schol.  in  Ioc.  —  Pherecrates,  p. 
*),  ed  Runkel.)  —2.  (Eupolis,  p.  174,  ed.  Runkel.  —  Aristoph., 
Ran.,  1447.— Schol.  in  loc.)— 3.  (in  Od.,  i.,  107.)— 4.  (Plin.,  H. 
N.,  xxxvii.,  2,  8.  6.)  —  5.  (Gell.,  i.,  20;  xiv.,  1.)  — 6.  (Brunck, 
Knal.,  iii  ,  60.— Jacobs  ad  loc.)— 7.  (Plaut.,  Pcsn.,  v.,  1,  25  ;  2, 
87-09.)— 8.  (Sueton.,  Octav.,  40,  42.— Nero,  11.)— 9.  (Gellius, 
x.  27  )— 10.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  vii.,  637.)- 11.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  8,  t, 
16  3,  «  25.)— 12.  (vii.,  3,  «34.)  — 13.  (c.  24.)  — 14.  (Ulp., 
Pi&g.,  tiv.  20.  — Comp.  Ulp.,  Dig.  28,  tit.  2,  s.  1,  where  he  has 
'justa  senttntia.")  — 15  ('i.,  12.)— 16.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  17.— Dig. 
9fi  *t.  3,  s.  17.) 


Heres,  Koman,  p.  497.)  The  testament  Ltctio  w<* 
the  privilege  only  of  Roman  citizens  who  were  pa 
tresfamilias.  The  following  persons,  consequently 
had  not  the  testamentifactio :  those  who  were  ic 
the  potestas  or  manus  of  another,  or  in  inancipii 
causa,  as  sons  and  daughters,  wives  in  manu  and 
slaves  ;  but,  with  respect  to  his  castrense  peculium 
{vid.  Patria  Potestas,  p.  742),  a  filiusfamilias  had 
the  privilege  of  testamentary  disposition :  Latini 
Juniani,  dediticii :  peregrini  could  not  dispose  of 
their  property  according  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
will :  a  person  who  was  doubtful  as  to  his  status, 
as,  for  instance,  a  person  whose  father  had  died 
abroad  and  the  fact  was  not  ascertained,  could  not 
make  a  testament :  an  impubes  could  not  dispose  of 
his  property  by  will,  even  with  the  consent  of  his 
tutor ;  when  a  male  was  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
obtained  the  testamentifactio,  and  a  female  obtained 
the  power,  subject  to  certain  restraints,  on  the 
completion  of  her  twelfth  year  :  muti,  surdi,  furiosi, 
and  prodigi  "  quibus  lege  bonis  interdiclum  est"  had 
not  the  testamentifactio  ;  the  reasons  why  these 
several  classes  of  persons  had  not  the  testamenti- 
factio illustrate  the  Roman  mode  of  deducing  legal 
conclusions  from  general  principles :  the  mutua 
had  not  the  testamentifactio,  because  he  could  not 
utter  the  words  of  nuncupatio  ;  the  surdus,  because 
he  could  not  hear  the  words  of  the  emtor  familiae  ; 
the  furiosus,  because  he  had  not  intellectual  capaci- 
ty to  declare  his  will  {testari)  about  his  property ; 
and  the  prodigus,  because  he  was  under  a  lega! 
restraint,  so  that  he  had  no  commercium,  and,  con- 
sequently, could  not  exercise  the  formal  act  of  the 
families  mancipatio.1    {Vid.  Curator,  Impubes.) 

Women  had  originally  no  testamentifactio,  and 
when  they  did  acquire  the  power,  they  could  only 
exercise  it  with  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  Of  course 
a  daughter  in  the  power  of  her  father,  whether  she 
was  unmarried  or  married,  and  a  wife  in  manu, 
could  never  make  a  will.  The  rules,  therefore,  as 
to  a  woman's  capacity  to  make  a  will,  could  apply 
only  to  unmarried  women  after  the  death  of  theii 
father,  and  to  widows  who  were  not  in  the  power  of 
a  father.    This  subject  requires  explanation. 

Cicero2  observes,  "  if  a  woman  has  made  a  will, 
and  has  never  undergone  a  capitis  diininutio,  it.  does 
not  appear  that  the  bonorum  pnssessio  can  be  grant- 
ed in  pursuance  of  such  will  according  to  the  pra?- 
tor's  edict ;  for  if  it  could,  the  edict  must  give  the 
posse  <sio  in  respect  of  the  wills  of  servi,  exules, 
and  pueri."  Cicero  means  to  say  that  if  a  woman 
made  a  will  without  having  sustained  a  capitis  dim- 
inutio,  the  will  could  have  no  effect  at  all ;  and  he 
derives  his  argument  "  ab  adjunctis,"  for  if  such  a 
will  could  have  any  effect,  then  the  wills  of  other 
persons,  who  had  not  the  testamentifactio,  might 
be  effectual  so  far  as  to  give  the  bonorum  possessio. 
It  is  not  a  logical  inference  from  the  language  of 
Cicero  that  a  woman  who  had  sustained  a  capitis 
diminutio  could  make  a  will ;  but  this  is  the  ordi- 
nary meaning  of  such  language,  and  it  appears  to 
be  his.  Consistently  with  this,  Ulpian-says,3  "  wom- 
en, after  their  twelfth  year,  can  make  a  will  with 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  so  long  as  they  are  in  tu- 
tela  ;"  and  the  comment  of  Boethius  on  the  passage 
of  the  Topica  clearly  shows  that  he  understood  it 
in  this  way.  A  woman,  then,  could  make  i.  wil/ 
with  the  auctoritas  of  her  tutor,  and  not  without. 
Now  if  a  woman  was  in  tutela  legitima,  it  might  be 
correctly  said  that  she  could  not  make  a  will ;  for 
if  she  was  ingenua,  the  tutela  belonged  of  right  to 
the  agnati  and  gentiles,  and  if  she  was  a  liberta,  it 
belonged  to  the  patron.  In  these  cases  a  woman 
could  indeed  make  a  valid  will  with  the  consent  of 

1.  (Ulp., Frag.,  tit. 20,  8.  13.)-  2.  (Top.,  4.)  — 3  (Frap.,  tn. 
90.  s.  15.) 
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oer  lutores,  but,  as  her  tutores  were  her  heirs  in 
case  of  intestacy,  such  consent  would  seldom  be 
given  j  and  though  a  woman  under  such  circum- 
stances might  be  allowed  to  make  a  will,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  it  was  a  circumstance  altogether  un- 
usual, and  thus  the  rule  as  to  a  woman  in  tutela 
legitima,  as  above  stated,  might  be  laid  down  as 
generally  true.  The  passage  of  Cicero,  therefore, 
does  not  apply  to  the  tutela  legitima,  but  to  some- 
thing else  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Institutes 
of  Gaius  the  difficulty  has  been  cleared  up,  though 
tt  had  been  solved  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  Sa- 
tigny  before  the  publication  of  Gaius.1 

A  woman  could  make  a  "  coemptio  hduciae  causa" 
in  order  to  qualify  herself  to  make  a  will ;  for  "  at 
that  time  women  had  not  the  power  of  making  a 
will,  except  certain  persons,  unless  they  made  a 
coemptio,  and  were  remancipated  and  manumitted ; 
but,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hadrian,  the  senate 
made  the  ceremony  of  coemptio  unnecessary  for 
this  purpose."3  The  coemptio  was  accompanied 
with  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  this  is  what  Cicero 
alludes  to  in  the  passage  of  the  Topica.  ( Vid  Mar- 
riage, Roman  )  A  woman  who  came  in  manum 
viri  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  but  it  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this  that  if  she  became  a  widow 
she  could  make  a  will.  The  capitis  diminutio  of 
Cicero  means  that  the  will  must  he  made  with  ihe 
auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  Now  if  the  husband  died 
when  the  wife  had  been  -n  manu,  and  he  appointed 
no  tutor  for  her,  she  w?s  in  the  legitima  tuti  1  i  of 
her  nearest  agnati,  who  would  be  her  own  children 
and  step-children,  if  she  had  any.  But  the  tutela 
legitima  in  such  a  case  would  seem  something  un- 
natural, and,  accordingly,  the  magistratus  would 
give  a  tutor  to  the  woman  ;  and  such  a  tutor,  as  he 
nad  no  interest  in  the  woman's  property,  could  not 
prevent  her  from  making  a  will.  The  husband 
might,  by  his  will,  give  the  wife  a  power  to  choose  a 
tutor  (tutoris  optio),  and  such  a  tutor  could  not  re- 
fuse his  consent  to  the  woman  making  a  will ;  for, 
instead  of  the  woman  being  in  the  potestas  of  the 
tutor,  he  was  in  the  potestas  ot  the  woman,  so  far 
as  to  be  bound  to  assent  to  her  testamentary  dis- 
positions.3 

The  case  of  Sjhus'  may  be  a  case  ol  a  woman's 
making  a  will  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  for 
it  appears  that  a  wom?o  (  Turpilia)  had  disposed  ot 
property  by  will,  and  "j'.rvius  Sulpicius  was  of  opin- 
ion that  this  was  not  a  valid  will,  because  the  will- 
maker  had  not  the  testamentifactio.  There  may, 
however,  have  been  other  reasons  why  the  will- 
maker  had  not  the  testamentifactio  than  the  want 
of  a  capitis  diminutio  (in  the  sense  of  Cicero*),  anil, 
consequently,  the  opinion  of  those  critics  who  refer 
the  case  mentioned  in  this  letter  to  the  principle  of 
the  capitis  diminutio  is  not  a  certain  truth. 

The  following  references  may  he  consulted  as  to 
this  matter :  Cic,  Pro  Cacin.,  6,  2f> ,  I'm  h'lac  ,  35  ; 
Pro  Muren.,  12;  ad  Alt.,  vii.,  8 — Liv.,  xxxix.,  19. 
-  Gaius.  i  ,  150,  &c. 

Liberta;  could  not  make  a  testament  without  the 
auctoritas  of  their  patronus,  except  so  far  as  this 
rule  was  altered  by  enactments,  for  they  were  in 
the  legitima  tutela  of  their  patronus.  Libert®  who 
had  a  certain  number  of  children  could  make  a  wdl 
without  the  auctoritas  of  their  patronus.  ( Vid. 
Patxonub.) 

The  vestal  virgins  had  no  tutor,  and  yet  they 
could  make  a  testament.  The  Twelve  Tables  re- 
leased them  from  all  tutela  "in  honorcm  sacer- 
firtw."« 


1.  (lieytnurzur  Geach.  iter  GeacbJeeht.,  Zeitarhnft,  vol.  in.,  p, 
128.)— 2.  (Gaius,  115,  a.)— 3.  (Comp.  Lit.,  mil.,  10,  and  Cli 
Pro  Muren.,  c.  17.—  Gaius,  i.,  130.)  —  4.  (Cic.  atl  Div.,  til,  21  ) 
'Top.,  4.)— 6.  (C*ft,  De  Rep.,  iii..  10—  G»iui.  U  145 
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In  order  to  constitute  a  valid  will,  it  A  as  neei-« 
sary  that  a  heres  should  be  instituted,  whi  -h  tnigh 
be  done  in  such  terms  as  follow :  Tilius  heres  esto, 
Titium  heredem  esse  jubco  (Vid.  Heres,  Roman,  p 
497.) 

All  persons  who  had  the  comineroium  could  ba 
heredes  :  slaves  also,  arid  others  who  were  not  sui 
juris,  could  be  made  heredes.  (  Vid.  Heres  •  iERvu?, 
Roman,  p.  883  )  But  the^e  were  many  c  asses  o- 
persons  who  could  not  be  heredes:  Peregrini,  who 
had  not  recerred  the  con  mercium :  persons  who 
were  imperfectly  described  :  juristical  persons  or 
universitates,  except  by  their  liberti,  a  privilege 
granted  by  a  senatus  consultum  ;  gods,  or  the  tem- 
ples of  gods,  except  such  as  were  excepted  by  a 
senatus  consuitnm  and  imperial  constitutions,  such 
as  Jupiter  Tarpeius.  Apollo  Didyma-us.  Mars  in 
Gallia,  Minerva  Hiensis,  Hercules  Gaditanus,  and 
others  enumerated  by  Ulpian  a  pustumus  alienus 
could  not  be  made  a  heres,  for  he  was  an  incerta 
persona:  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  v  omen  could  be  made 
heredes ;  but  the  question  concerns  only  those 
who  were  sui  juris,  as  to  whom  there  seems  no 
sufficient  reasoii  why  they  could  not  be  made  here- 
des ;  the  capacity  of  women  to  take  under  a  will 
was  limited  by  the  Voconta  Lex  :  unmarried  per- 
sons, and  persons  who  had  no  children,  were  limited 
as  to  their  capacity  to  take  under  a  will  by  the  Papia 
Poppaea  Lex.   ( Vid.  Julia  Lea  et  Papia  Popp/ka  ) 

The  first  question  as  to  the  validity  of  a  will  was 
the  capacity  of  the  testator  ;  the  next  question  was 
as  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  forms  required 
by  law,  "except  in  the  ease  of  soldiers,  who,  in 
consideration  of  their  little  acquaintance  with  such 
matters,  were  allowed  to  make  their  wills  as  they 
pleased  or  as  they  could."1  This  remark  of  Caius 
seems  to  refer  to  the  imperial  period. 

As  to  the  lorm  of  wills,  Gaius3  and  Ulpian4  are 
now  the  best  authorities. 

Originally  there  were  two  modes  of  making  wills 
for  people  made  their  wills  either  at  calata  enmitia, 
which  were  appointed  twice  a  year  for  the  making 
of  wills,  or  they  made  wills  in  pruanriu,  that  is 
when  they  were  going  to  battle,  for  an  army  in 
movement  and  under  arms  is  procinctus.  A  third 
mode  of  making  wills  was  introduced,  which  was 
effected  per  as  ct  libram,  whence  the  name  of  tes- 
tamentum  per  a;s  et  libram.  If  a  man  had  neither 
made  his  will  in  calata  comitia  nor  in  procinctu, 
and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  death,  he  would 
inancipate  {mancipio  dalmt)  his  familia,  that  is,  his 
patrinioniuin,  to  a  friend,  and  would  tell  him  what 
he  wished  to  be  given  to  each  after  his  death  The 
old  form  of  making  a  will  per  tea  et  libram  war  this : 
The  familia  emtor,  that  is,  the  person  who  received 
the  familia  by  mancipation,  filled  the  place  of  heres, 
and,  accordingly,  the  testator  instructed  him  what 
he  wished  to  he  given  to  each  after  his  death.  In 
the  time  ol  Gams  the  practice  was  different  One 
person  was  instituted  heres  (heres  tcstamemo  mm- 
tuiiur),  who  was  charged  with  the  payment  of  the 
legacies,  or.  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  Roman  law,  "a  i/uo  eltam  legala  relmuucban- 
tur ;"  and  another  person  was  present  as  familia 
emtor,  from  a  regard  to  the  old  legal  form  The 
mode  of  proceeding  was  this  :  The  testator,  after 
having  written  his  will  (tabula  tesiarnenii).  called 
together  five  witnesses,  who  were  Roman  citizens 
and  puberes,  and  a  libripens,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
mancipation's,  and  maneipated  his  familia  to  some 
person  in  compliance  with  legal  forms  (diets  rausa) 
The  words  of  the  familia  emtor  show  clearly  the 
original  nature  of  the  transaction:  u Familiam  pt- 

1.  (Frag.,  tit.  22,  a  6.)— 2  .Gains,  ii.,  114.)— X  (ii.,  101  (—4 
(Frag.,  lit.  xx.' 
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Lumamque  tuam  endo  mandatam  lulelam  custodelam- 
que  meant  recipi  eaque  quo  tu  jure  testamentum  facer e 
possis  secundum  legem  publicam  hoc  a>,re  {mneaque 
libra)  esto  mihi  emta."  The  emtor  then  struck  the 
scales  with  a  piece  of  money,  which  he  gave  to  the 
testator  as  the  price  of  the  familia.  Then  the  tes- 
tator, taking  the  will  in  his  hand,  said :  "  Hcec  ita  ut 
in  his  tabulis  cerisque  (or  cerisve)  scripta  sunt  ita  do  ita  \ 
lego  ita  testor  itaque  vos  Quirites  testimonium  mihi  per- 1 
kibe  tote."  This  was  called  the  nuncupatio  or  pub- 
lishing of  the  will ;  in  other  words,  the  testator's 
general  confirmation  of  all  that  he  had  written  in 
bis  will. 

As  the  families  emtio  was  supposed  to  be  a  real 
transaction  between  the  emtor  and  the  testator,  the 
testimony  of  their  several  families  was  excluded, 
and,  consequently,  a  person  who  was  in  the  power 
of  the  families  emtor,  or  in  the  power  of  the  testa- 
tor, could  not  be  a  witness.  If  a  man  who  was  in 
the  power  of  another  was  the  families  emtor,  it  fol- 
lowed that  his  father  could  not  be  a  witness,  nor  his 
brother,  if  the  brother  was  in  the  power  of  the 
father.  A  filiusfamilias  who,  after  his  missio,  dis- 
posed of  his  castrense  peculium  by  testament,  could 
not  have  his  father  as  witness,  nor  any  one  who 
was  in  the  power  of  his  father.  The  same  rules 
applied  to  the  libripens,  for  he  was  a  witness.  A 
person  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  heres  or  of  a 
legatee,  or  in  whose  power  the  heres  or  legatee 
was,  or  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  same  person 
as  the  heres  or  a  legatee,  and  also  the  heres  or  a 
legatee,  could  all  be  witnesses ;  for,  as  Ulpian  ob- 
serves, there  is  no  objection  to  any  number  of  wit- 
nesses from  the  same  family.  But  Gaius  observes 
that  this  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  heres,  and  him  who  is  in  the  power  of 
the  heres,  and  him  in  whose  power  the  heres  is. 

According  to  Gaius,  wills  were  originally  made 
only  at  calata  comitia  and  in  procinctu.  The 
comitia  were  held  twice  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
making  wills,  and  a  will  not  made  there  was  in- 
valid. It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  these  comitia 
were  held  in  order  that  the  gentes  might  consent 
to  the  testamentary  disposition,  in  which  it  is  im- 
plied that  they  might  refuse  their  consent.  But 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  for  this  opinion,  and  it 
derives  no  support  from  a  consideration  of  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  property  per  ass  et  libram. 
The  form  per  aes  et  libram  was  a  form  introduced 
in  cases  when  the  will  had  not  been  made  at  the 
calata  comitia  nor  in  procinctu.  It  had  effect  be- 
cause it  was  an  alienation  of  property  inter  vivos 
without  the  consent  of  any  parties  except  the  buyer 
and  seller,  which  alienation  must  be  assumed  to 
have  been  a  legal  transaction  at  the  time  when  this 
new  form  of  will  was  introduced.  This  new  form 
was  a  sale,  and  the  familiae  emtor  undertook  a 
trust :  he  resembled  the  heres  fiduciarius  of  later 
times.  It  is  probable  enough  that  there  were  ori- 
ginally no  means  of  compelling  him  to  execute  the 
trust,  but  opinion  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  testator's  will  would  be  observed,  and  thus 
would  arise  one  of  those  parts  of  law  which  had  its 
source  in  iVlos.  Now  when  the  Romans  introduced 
new  legal  forms,  they  always  assimilated  them  to 
old  forms,  whence  we  have  a  probable  conclusion 
that  the  form  of  mancipatio  was  also  observed  at 
the  calata  comitia ;  and  if  so,  the  consent  of  the 
gentes  was  not  necessary,  unless  it  was  neojssary 
to  every  alienation  of  property,  which  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  must  not  be  assumed,  though  such  may 
have  been  the  fact.  The  difference,  then,  between 
the  will  made  at  the  calata  comitia  and  the  will 
per  aes  et  libram,  consisted  in  the  greater  solemnity 
and  notoriety  of  the  former,  and  the  consequent 
greater  security  that  tin  testator's  intentions  would 
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be  obsei  /ed.  Written  wills  are  not  spoKei  ol  witk 
reference  to  this  time,  nor  is  it  probable  t  at  wills 
were  written  :  it  does  not  appear  that  a  wr  tten  v  'I! 
was  ever  required  by  law.  The  testator's  dispori 
tion  of  his  property  would  be  short  and  simple  h. 
those  early  times,  and  easily  remembered;  bui 
there  would  le  greater  security  for  an  unwritter 
will  made  at  the  comitia  than  for  an  unwritten  wil 
made  per  aes  et  libram ;  whence,  in  course  of  time 
tabulae  became  a  usual  part  of  the  ceremony  of  s 
wiU. 

As  we  are  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  private 
property  among  the  Romans,  viewed  with  respec' 
to  its  historical  origin,  we  cannot  determine  with 
certainty  such  questions  as  these  respecting  testa- 
mentary disposition,  but  it  is  of  some  importance 
to  exclude  conjectures  which  are  devoid  of  all  evi- 
dence. Rein1  has  referred  to  the  modern  writers 
who  have  discussed  this  subject :  he  has  adopted 
the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  according  to  which,  "  as  the 
property  of  an  extinct  house  escheated  to  the  cury, 
that  of  an  extinct  cury  to  the  publicum  of  the  citi- 
zens at  large,  the  consent  of  the  whole  populus  was 
requisite ;  and  this  is  the  origin  of  the  rule  that 
testaments  were  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
pontiff  and  the  curies.""  But  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  assertion  contained  in  the  first  part  of  this 
passage  ;  and  if  this  rule  as  to  escheat  is  admitted 
to  be  a  fact,  the  rule  that  testaments  must  be  con- 
firmed by  the  pontiff  and  curies  is  no  necessary 
conclusion.  Niebuhr  farther  observes  that  "  the 
plebeian  houses  were  not  so  connected,  but  the 
whole  order  had  a  public  coffer  in  the  Temple  of 
Ceres;  and  when  the  army,  being  assembled  in 
centuries,  either  on  the  field  of  Mars  or  befort  a 
battle,  passed  the  last  will  of  a  soldier  into  a  law. 
it  thereby  resigned  the  claims  of  the  whole  body  to 
the  property."  This  assertion,  also,  is  not  supported 
by  evidence,  and  is  therefore  a  mere  conjecture, 
against  the  probability  of  which  there  are  sufficient 
reasons. 

The  testamentum  in  procinctu  is,  for  anything 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  as  old  as  the  testament 
at  the  calata  comitia.  In  this  case  the  forms  of 
the  calata  comitia  were  of  necessity  dispensed 
with,  or  the  soldier  would  often  have  died  intestate. 
This  power  of  disposition  in  the  case  of  a  testa- 
mentum in  procinctu  could  not  depend  on  the  con 
sent  of  the  whole  populus  in  each  particular  in 
stance,  for  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  e& 
eluded  such  consent.  He  had,  therefore,  full  powei 
of  disposition  in  procinctu,  a  circumstance  which 
leads  to  the  probable  conclusion  that  the  will  made 
at  the  calata  comitia  differed  only  from  the  other 
will  in  its.  forms  and  not  in  its  substance.  Some 
writers  assert  that  the  testamentum  in  procinctu 
could  only  be  made  after  the  auspices  were  taken, 
which  gave  the  testament  the  religious  sanction, 
and  that,  when  the  auspices  ceased  to  be  taken  in 
the  field,  this  kind  of  testament  ceased  to  be  made ; 
and  that  the  military  testaments  mentioned  about 
the  latter  part  of  the  Republic  (as  by  Cassar3)  were 
not  the  same  kind  of  testaments,  but  purely  mili- 
tary testaments  made  without  any  form,  which  in 
the  imperial  period  became  in  common  use,  and  of 
which  J.  Caesar  probably  introduced  the  practice.* 
Cicero,  however,  speaks  of  the  will  in  procinctu*  as 
then  in  use,  and  he  describes  it  as  made  "  sine  libra 
et  tabulis,"  that  is,  without  the  forms  which  were 
used  after  the  introduction  of  the  testamentum  per 
aes  et  libram.  Thus  the  testamentum  in  procinctu 
always  retained  its  characteristic  of  being  exempted 
from  legal  forms,  but  as  to  thf  capacity  of  the  testa 

1.  (Das  Rdm.  Privatrecht,  p.  373,  note.)— 2.  (Hist,  of  Rome 
ii.,  p.  338.)  — 3.  (Bell.  Gall.,  i.,  39.-  Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  5,  &c.)- 
4.  (Dig.  29,  tit  1:  De  Testamento  Militis.J— 5.  (De  Or  i  5i.~ 
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lo/,  ii  "was  always  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  law 
as  other  wills,  so  far  as  we  know. 

The  form  of  mancipatio  owed  its  origin  to  positive 
enactments  (vid.  Usucapion)  :  it  was  a  form  of  alien- 
ation accompanied  with  certain  public  ceremonies, 
the  presumed  object  of  which  was  to  secure  evidence 
of  the  transfer.  The  form  of  mancipatio  as  applied 
to  a  will  was  exactly  the  same  form  as  mancipatio 
ippued  to  any  other  purpose :  it  was  an  alienation 
of  the  property,  and,  according  to  strict  principles,  it 
must  have  been  irrevocable.  It  is  sometimes  as- 
turned  that  the  five  witnesses  to  the  testament  («'- 
«m  Rotnam  pi/bcres)  were  representatives  of  the  five 
classes  of  Servius  Tullus.  If  this  is  true  (which  is 
a  mere  assumption),  the  classes  weie  represented  as 
witnesses  only,  not  as  persons  wno  gave  their  con- 
sent to  the  act.  Engelbach  states  :  "  Mancipation 
was  originally  a  formal  sale,  in  which  the  publicness 
of  the  transaction  constituted  the  essential  charac- 
teristic. When  the  seller  had  transferred  to  the 
buyer  the  ownership  of  a  thing  before  the  five  rep- 
resentatives of  the  five  classes  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, this  was  as  valid  as  any  other  lex  which  was 
urought  before  the  assembly  of  the  people  and  pass- 
ed into  a  lex."1  The  whole  meaning  of  this  is  not 
clear,  but  so  far  as  this  it  is  clear  and  true  the 
testamentum  per  aes  et  Iibram  differed  in  no  respects 
as  to  the  capacity  of  the  alienor  from  any  other 
mancipation.  Now  we  must  either  suppose  that 
the  assumed  consent  of  the  populus  to  the  testa- 
mentary disposition  at  the  calata  comitia  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  special  enactment,  which  should  trans- 
fer the  property  according  to  the  testator's  wish,  or 
that  the  consent  only  must  have  been  given  to  the 
transfer,  and  the  transfer  must  have  been  made  in 
the  usual  way :  the  latter  is  the  only  conceivable 
case  of  the  two.  In  assuming  this  original  neces- 
sity of  consent  on  the  part  of  the  populus  to  the 
testamentary  disposition,  we  assume  that  Roman 
property  was  originally  inalienable  at  the  will  of  the 
owner.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  yet  shown 
to  be  so. 

The  Twelve  Tables  recognise  a  man  s  power  to 
dispose  of  his  property  by  will  as  he  pleased  :  "  Uti 
Ugasnt  super  pecunia  tutelave  sua-  ret  tla  jus  esto."' 
It  is  generally  admitted,  and  the  extant  passages  are 
consistent  with  the  opinion,  that  the  new  testa- 
mentary form  per  aes  et  libram  existed  while  the 
two  original  forms  were  still  in  use.  Now  in  the 
testamentum  per  aes  et  libram  there  is  no  pretence 
for  saying  that  any  consent  was  required  except 
that  of  the  buyer  and  seller ;  and  the  Twelve  Tables 
recognise  the  testator's  power  of  disposition.  If, 
then,  the  form  of  testament  at  the  comitia  calata  sub- 
sisted after  the  Twelve  Tables,  we  have,  according 
to  the  views  of  some  writers,  a  form  of  testamentum 
to  which  the  consent  of  the  testator  was  sufficient, 
and  another  form  in  which  it  was  not.  There  still 
remains  to  those  who  support  this  opinion  the  pow- 
er of  saying  that  the  consent  of  the  sovereign  people 
had  become  a  form,  and  therefore  it  was  indifferent, 
so  far  as  concerns  this  consent,  whether  the  will 
was  made  at  the  comitia,  where  it  would  be  fully 
witnessed,  or  per  tea  et  libram,  where  it  would  be 
witnessed  by  the  five  representatives.  But  it  is 
easy  to  suggest  possibilities  j  less  easy  to  weigh  ev- 
fawxi  accurately,  and  to  deduce  its  legitimate  con- 
sequences. 

As  already  observed,  there  seems  to  have  been 
do  rule  of  law  that  a  testament  must  be  written 
The  mancipatio  required  no  writing,  nor  did  the  in- 
stitution of  a  heres,  and  the  number  of  witnesses 
were  probably  tequired  in  order  to  secure  evidence 
of  the  testator's  intentions.    Thus  it  is  said*  that 
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the  i  '.res  /night  either  be  made  by  t  ral  declaratioi 
(numupaiio)  or  by  writing.  Written  wills,  however 
were  the  common  form  among  the  Romans,  at  least 
in  the  later  republican  and  in  the  imperial  periods. 
They  were  written  on  tablets  of  wood  or  was 
whence  the  word  "  cera"  is  often  used  is  equiva- 
lent to  "  tabella  ;"  and  the  expressions  prima,  se- 
ctinda  cera,  are  equivalent  to  prima,  secunda  pagina 
The  will  might  be  written  either  by  the  testator  ot 
any  other  person  with  his  consent,  and  sometimes 
it  was  made  with  the  advice  of  a  lawyer.  It  was 
written  in  the  Latin  language  until  A  D  439,  when 
it  was  enacted  that  wills  might  be  in  Greek.1  By 
the  old  law,  a  legacy  could  not  be  given  in  the  Greek 
language,  though  a  fideicommissum  could  be  so  giv- 
en. It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  originally 
any  signature  by  the  witnesses.  The  will  was  seal- 
ed, but  this  might  be  done  by  the  testator  in  secret, 
for  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  witnesses  should 
know  the  contents  of  the  will ;  they  were  witnesses 
to  the  formal  act  of  mancipatio,  and  to  the  testator's 
declaration  that  the  tabulae  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  contained  his  last  will  It  must,  however, 
have  been  in  some  way  so  marked  as  to  be  recog- 
nised, and  the  practice  of  the  witnesses  (testes)  seal- 
ing and  signing  the  will  became  common.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  witnesses  both  to  seal  (signure), 
that  is,  to  make  a  mark  with  a  ring  (annulus)  01 
something  else  on  the  wax,  and  to  add  their  names 
(adsenbere).  The  five  witnesses  signed  their  names 
with  their  own  hand,  and  their  subscription  also  de- 
clared whose  will  it  was  that  they  sealed.1  Tne 
seals  and  subscriptions  appear  to  have  been  on  the 
outside.  A  senatus  consultum,  which  applied  to 
wills  among  other  instruments,  enacted  that  they 
should  be  witnessed  and  signed  as  follows  They 
were  to  be  tied  with  a  triple  thread  (linum)  :n  the 
upper  part  of  the  margin,  which  was  to  be  perfora- 
ted at  the  middle  part,  and  the  wax  was  to  be  put 
over  the  thread  and  sealed.  Tabulae  which  were 
produced  in  any  other  way  had  no  validity.  (Com- 
pare Paulus,3  where  impositae  seems  to  be  the  true 
reading,  with  Suetonius.*)  A  man  might  make  sev- 
eral copies  of  his  will,  which  was  sometimes  done 
for  the  sake  of  caution.*  When  sealed,  it  was  de- 
posited with  some  friend,  or  in  a  temple,  or  with 
the  vestal  virgins  ;  and  after  the  testator's  death  it 
was  opened  (resignarc)  in  due  form.  The  witnesses 
or  the  major  part  were  present,  and  after  they  had 
acknowledged  their  signatures,  the  thread  (linum) 
was  broken,  and  the  will  was  opened  and  read,  and 
a  copy  was  made  ;  the  original  was  then  sealed 
with  the  public  seal,  and  placed  in  the  archium. 
whence  a  fresh  copy  could  be  got  if  the  first  copy 
should  ever  be  lost.'  This  practice,  described  by 
Paulus,  may  have  been  of  considerable  antiquity. 
The  will  of"  Augustus,  which  had  been  deposited 
with  the  vestal  virgins,  was  brought  into  the  senate 
after  his  death  :  none  of  the  witnesses  were  admit 
led  except  those  of  senatorian  rank  ;  the  rest  of  the 
witnesses  acknowledged  their  signatures  outside  of 
the  curia.' 

A  curious  passage  in  a  Novel  of  Theodosius  II 
(A  D.  439,  De  Testamenlis)  states  the  old  practice 
as  to  the  signature  of  the  witnesses.  "  In  ancient 
times  a  testator  showed  (qfferebat)  his  written  tes- 
tament to  the  witnesses,  and  asked  them  to  bea: 
testimony  that  the  will  had  so  been  shown  to  then/ 
(oblatarum  tabularum  perhxbere  testimonium),"  which 
are  almost  the  words  of  Gains.  The  Novel  goes  on 
to  state  that  the  ignorant  presumption  of  posterity 
had  changed  the  cautious  rule  of  the  ancient  law. 
and  the  witnesses  were  required  to  know  the  con 
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tens  of  the  will ;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  many  persons  preferred  dying  intestate  to  let- 
ting the  contents  of  their  wills  he  knowr.  The 
Novel  enacted  what  we  may  presume  to  have  been 
the  old  usage,  that  the  testator  might  produce  his 
will  sealed,  or  tied  up,  or  only  closed,  and  offer  it  to 
seven  witnesses,  Roman  citizens  and  puberes.  for 
their  sealing  and  subscription,  provided  at  the  same 
time  he  declared  the  instrument  to  be  his  will,  and 
signed  it  in  their  presence,  and  then  the  witnesses 
affixed  their  seals  and  signatures  at  the  same  time 
also. 

A  fragment  of  a  Roman  will,  belonging  to  the  time 
of  Trajan,  was  published  by  Pugge  in  the  Rhcinisches 
Museum.1 

The  penalties  against  fraud  in  the  case  of  wills 
and  other  instruments  were  fixed  by  the  lex  Corne- 
lia.   ( Vid.  Falsum.) 

The  Edict  established  a  less  formal  kind  of  will, 
since  it  acknowledged  the  validity  of  a  will  when 
there  had  been  no  mancipatio,  provided  there  were 
seven  witnesses  and  seven  seals,  and  the  testator 
had  the  testamentifactio  at  the  time  of  making  the 
will  and  at  the  time  of  his  death.3  The  terms  of 
the  edict  are  given  by  Cicero.3  The  Edict  only 
gave  the  bonorum  possessio,  which  is  the  sense  of 
hereditas  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  referred  to,  as 
well  as  in  Gaius.*  This  so-called  praetorian  testa- 
ment existed  in  the  republican  period,  and  for  a 
long  time  after.  Thus  a  man  had  his  choice  be- 
tween two  forms  of  making  his  will ;  the  civil  form 
by  mancipatio,  and  the  preetorian  with  seven  seal-, 
and  seven  witnesses,  and  without  mancipatio  5 

The  praetorian  testament  prepared  the  way  for 
the  abolition  of  mancipatio,  the  essential  character 
of  a  will  made  according  to  the  jus  civile,  and  in 
the  legislation  of  Justinian  the  form  of  making  a 
testament  was  simplified.  It  required  seven  male 
witnesses  of  competent  age  and  legal  capacity,  and 
the  act  must  be  done  in  the  presence  of  all,  at  the 
same  place,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  it  must 
be  continuous  The  testator  might  declare  his  last 
will  orally  (sine  scriptis)  before  seven  witnesses, 
and  this  was  a  good  will.  If  it  was  a  written  will, 
the  testator  acknowledged  it  before  the  witnesses 
as  his  last  will,  and  put  his  name  to  it,  and  the  wit- 
nesses then  subscribed  their  names  and  affixed  their 
seals.  The  testator  might  write  his  will  or  have  it 
written  by  another  person,  but  such  other  person 
could  derive  no  advantage  under  the  will.  (Vul. 
Senatus  Consultum  Libonianum.) 

The  cases  in  which  a  will  was  not  valid,  because 
the  heredes  sui  were  not  expressly  exheredated,  are 
stated  in  Heres  (Roman). 

A  testament  which  was  invalid  from  the  first  was 
injustum,  and  never  could  become  valid  :  it  was  non 
jure  factum  when  the  proper  forms  had  not  been 
observed  ;  it  was  nullius  momenti,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  filiusfamilias  who  is  "  praeteritus."  A  testament- 
um  justum  might  become  either  ruptum  or  irritiim 
in  consequence  of  subsequent  events.* 

A  testament  became  ruptum  if  the  testator  made 
a  subsequent  testament  in  due  form  as  required  by 
law :  and  it  made  no  matter  whether  or  not  there 
turned  out  to  be  a  heres  under  the  second  will ;  the 
only  question  was  whether  there  could  have  been 
one.  If,  then,  the  heres  named  in  the  second  will 
refused  the  hereditas,  or  died  either  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  testator,  or  after  his  death,  and  before  the 
cretio,  or  failed  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the 
will,  or  lost  the  hereditas  under  the  lex  Julia  et 
Papia  Poppsea — in  all  these  cases  the  paterfamilias 
died  intestate. 
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A  valid  will  became  irritum  if  the  testator  sua 
tained  a  capitis  diminutio  after  the  date  ol  the  will 
or  if  it  failed  of  effect  because  there  was  no  heres 
Thus  a  prior  will  which  was  invalidated  by  a  subse- 
quent will  was  ruptum  ;  and  if  there  was  no  herea 
under  the  subsequent  \ rill,  such  will  was  irritum. 

If  a  man  who  had  made  a  will  was  taken  prison- 
er by  the  enemy,  his  will  was  good  jure  poslliminii 
if  he  returned  home  ;  if  he  died  in  captivity,  it  wa» 
made  as  valid  by  the  lex  Cornelia  as  if  he  hat'  not 
been  a  captive. 

Though  a  will  might  be  ruptum  or  irritum  by  the 
jus  civile,  it  was  not  always  without  effect ;  for  the 
bonorum  possessio  secundum  tabulas  might  be  had 
by  the  scriptus  heres,  if  the  will  was  witnessed  by 
seven  witnesses,  and  if  the  testator  had  the  testa- 
mentifactio. The  distinction  between  the  case  of 
a  will  which  was  invalid  jure  civili  for  want  of  due 
forms,  and  one  which  was  invalid  for  want  of  legal 
capacity  to  dispose  of  property  by  will,  was  well  rec- 
ognised in  the  time  of  Cicero.  A  will  also  became 
ruptum  by  adgnatio,  that  is,  if  a  suus  heres  was 
born  after  the  making  of  the  will,  who  was  not  ei- 
ther instituted  heres,  or  exheredated  as  the  law  re- 
quired. A  quasi  adgnatio  also  arose  by  adoption, 
or  by  the  in  manum  conventio,  or  by  succession  to 
the  place  of  a  suus  heres,  as  in  the  instance  of  a 
grandson  becoming  a  suus  heres  in  consequence  of 
the  death  or  the  emancipation  of  a  son  :  a  will  also 
became  ruptum  by  the  manumission  of  a  son,  that 
is,  where  the  son,  after  a  first  and  second  mancipa- 
tion, returned  into  the  power  of  his  father.  ( Vid 
Emancipatio  ) 

A  testament  was  called  inofficiosum  which  was 
made  in  legal  form,  "  sed  non  cx  officio  pietatis." 
For  instance,  if  a  man  had  exheredated  his  own 
children,  or  passed  over  his  parents,  or  brothers  or 
sisters,  the  will  was  in  form  a  good  will,  but  if  there 
was  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  exheredation  or 
praeterition,  the  persons  aggrieved  might  have  an 
inofficiosi  querela.  The  ground  of  the  complaint 
was  the  allegation  that  the  testator  was  "  non  soma, 
mentis"  so  as  to  have  capacity  to  make  a  will.  It 
was  not  alleged  that  he  was  funosus  or  demens 
for  these  were  technical  words  which  implied  com 
plete  legal  incapacity.  The  distinction  was  a  fine 
one,  and  worthy  of  the  subtlety  of  the  jurists,  to 
whom  it  may  be  presumed  to  owe  its  origin.  By 
the  legislation  of  Justinian,  no  person  could  main- 
tain a  querela  inofficiosi  beyond  the  degree  of  broth- 
ers and  sisters  ;  and  brothers  and  sisters  could 
only  maintain  their  claim  against  "  senpti  heredes" 
who  were  "  turpes  persona."  The  complaint  also 
could  only  be  maintained  in  cases  where  the  com- 
plaining parties  had  no  othet  right  or  means  of  re- 
dress. If  any  portion,  however  small,  was  left  by 
the  will  to  the  complaining  party,  he  could  not  main 
tain  a  querela  inofficiosi,  and  he  was  only  entitled 
to  so  much  as  would  make  up  his  proper  share.  If 
the  judex  declared  the  testamentum  to  be  inofficio- 
sum, it  was  rescinded  ;  but  if  there  were  several 
heredes,  the  testament  would  only  be  rescinded  as 
to  him  or  them  against  whose  institution  the  judex 
had  pronounced  The  portion  of  an  hereditas 
which  might  be  claimed  by  the  querela  inofficiosi 
was  one  fourth,  which  was  divided  among  the 
claimants  pro  rata.8 

The  querela  inofficiosi  is  explained  by  Savigny 
with  his  usual  perspicuity.3  When  a  testator  pass- 
ed over  in  his  will  any  of  his  nearest  kinsfolks, 
who  in  the  case  of  intestacy  would  be  his  heredes, 
this  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  person  thus 
passed  over  had  merited  this  mark  of  the  testator's 
disapprobation.    If  this  opinion  was  unfounded,  the 
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testator  had  done  an  unmerited  injury  to  the  person, 
and  his  remedy  was  by  getting  the  will  set  aside, 
*s  made  under  the  influence  of  passion.  If  the  will 
was  set  aside,  the  testator  was  thereby  declared  to 
Save  died  intestate,  and  the  complainant  obtained 
Vhe  hereditas  which  was  the  immediate  object  of 
*ha  querela,  or  his  share  of  it.  But  the  ultimate 
tbjeet  of  the  querela  was  the  public  re-establish- 
oent  of  the  injured  honour  of  the  complainant, 
irho  in  this  action  appeared  in  a  hostile  position 
cith  respect  to  the  testator  who  had  brought  his 
character  in  question.  Consequently,  this  action 
oad  for  its  ultimate  object  vindicta,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  action  consisted  in  the  difference  be- 
tween this  ultimate  object  of  the  action  and  the 
immediate  object  of  it  (property),  which  was  mere- 
'y  a  means  to  the  ultimate  object.    ( Vid.  Vindicta.) 

Tnere  is  no  evidente  to  show  when  the  querela 
inofficiosi  was  introduced  as  a  mode  of  setting  aside 
a  will.  The  phrase  testamentum  inofficiosuni  oc- 
curs in  Cicero  and  in  Quintilian  ' 

Codicilli  were  an  informal  will :  they  may  be  de- 
fined to  be  a  testamentary  disposition  of  such  a  I 
kind  which  does  not  allow  the  direct  appointment  j 
n  exheredation  of  a  heres,  even  though  the  codi- 1 
eilli  are  confirmed  by  a  testament ;  but  be  who  was 
appointed  heres  by  a  testament  might  be  request- 
ed by  codicilli  to  give  the  hereditas  to  another  alto- 
gether or  in  part,  even  though  the  codicilli  were  not 
confirmed  by  a  testament.  A  legacy  could  not  be 
given  by  codicilli  unless  the  codicilli  were  con- 
firmed by  a  will ;  and  this  must  he  the  case  to 
which  Pliny  refers  a  Acilianus  had  made  Pliny 
'heres  ex  pi^rte,"  but  he  had  also  made  codicilli  in 
tiis  own  handwriting,  which,  as  Pliny  alleges,  weie 
void  (pro  von  scrptis  halicndi).  because  they  were 
not  confirmed  by  the  will.  Now,  as  already  ob- 
»ened,  it  appears  from  Gaius3  that  a  person  who 
*vas  appointed  heres  by  a  will  might  be  required 
^y  codicilli  to  give  the  whole  hereditas  or  a  part  to 
mother,  even  though  the  codicilli  were  not  confirm- 
ed by  a  will  But  Pliny  is  speaking  of  codicilli 
which  were  void  for  want  of  a  testamentary  con- 
.irmation  :  and  this,  as  we  learn  from  (Jams,  is  the 
?ase  of  a  legacy  given  by  codicilli  which  have  not 
been  confirmed  by  a  will.  This  continuation  might 
Oe  either  prospective  or  retrospective  (ii  in  testa- 
<nrnin  cnverit  testator,  ul  quidi/uid  in  coilictllis  scrip- 
tent,  id  ratum  sit  ;*  guos  novissiums  feccro*)  This 
passage  of  Pliny,  as  to  the  confirmation  of  codicilli 
by  a  testament,  has  sometimes  been  misunder- 
stood. It  is  Stated,'  "  Conficiuntur  codicilli  quatuor 
moths  :  axil  enim  in  futurum  cotifirmantur  aut  in  prrr- 
tertfum,  aul  per  fideicommissum  tcstamcnto  facto  aut 
nne  lestamrnto  "  These  four  modes  are  referred 
to  in  Gaius :  the  first  two  are  contained  in  the 
words  above  quoted,  " si  in  testamento"  etc. :  the 
third  is  the  case  of  the  heres  institutus  being  re- 
quired to  give  the  hereditas  to  another  person  by 
codicilli  non  contirmati  ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  case 
of  a  fideicommissum  given  by  codicilli  of  a  person 
who  made  no  other  testamentary  disposition.  It 
was  a  rule  of  law  that  codicilli,  when  duly  made, 
were  to  be  considered  (except  in  a  few  cases)  as 
incorporated  in  the  will  at  the  time  when  the  will 
was  made,  a  punciple  which  led  to  various  legal 
conclusions,  which  the  Roman  jurists  deduced  with 
their  usual  precision.' 

Originally  there  was  probably  no  particular  form 
required  for  codicilli ;  but  there  must  have  been 
evidei>ce  of  their  containing  the  testator's  inten- 
tion. Subsequently  witnesses  ware  required,  and 
five  witnesses  were  sufficient  for  coJicdli  made  in 
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writing,  if  the  witnesses  subscribed  ti  e  j  names  M 
the  codicilli.1  But  a  man  could,  without  writing 
and  in  the  presence  of  five  witnesses,  impose  a 
fideicommissum  on  his  heres.  A  testament  which 
was  defective  as  such,  might  he  effectual  as  codi- 
cilli. The  power  to  make  codicilli  was  the  same 
as  the  power  to  make  a  testament.' 

The  subject  of  Roman  testaments  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  expounded  in  a  large  treatise,  and  it 
would  require  to  be  treated  historically  The  pre- 
ceding sketch  may  be  useful,  and  generally  true, 
and  it  affects  to  be  nothing  more. 

TESTIS.    (Vid  Oath,  Roman,  p.  670.) 

TESTU'DO  (xeXuvn),  a  Tortoise,  was  the  name 
given  to  several  other  objects 

1.  To  the  Lyra,  because  it  was  sometimes  made 
of  a  tortoise-shell.    (  Vid.  Lyka.) 

2.  To  an  arched  or  vaulted  roof.'  (Vid.  Tem- 
pi.um,  p.  959.)  Thus,  in  a  Roman  house,  when  the 
cavum  aedium  was  roofed  all  over,  and  had  no 
opening  or  compluvium  in  the  centre,  the  cavum 
a?dium  was  called  testudo.4  ( Vid.  House,  Roman, 
p.  516,  517  \ 

3.  To  a  military  machine  moving  upon  wheels 
and  roofed  over,  used  in  besieging  cities,  under 
which  the  soldiers  worked  in  undermining  the 
walls,  or  otherwise  destroying  them  5  It  was  usual- 
ly covered  with  raw  hides  or  other  materials  which 
could  not  easily  be  set  on  fire.  The  battering-ram 
(vid.  Aries)  was  frequently  placed  under  a  testudo 
of  this  kind,  which  was  then  called  Testudo  arieta- 
na.6  Vitruvius  also  mentions  and  explains  the 
construction  of  several  other  military  machines  to 
which  the  name  of  testudmes  was  given.' 

4.  The  name  of  testudo  was  also  applied  to  the 
covering  made  by  a  close  body  of  soldiers,  who 
placed,,  their  shields  over  their  heads  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  Th* 
shields  fitted  so  closely  together  as  to  present  one 
unbroken  surface,  without  any  interstices  betweer 
them,  and  were  also  so  firm  that  men  could  wali 
upon  them,  and  even  horses  and  chariots  be  driver 
over  them  9  A  testudo  was  formed  (testudmem  fa 
cere)  either  in  battle,  to  ward  off"  the  arrows  and 
other  missiles  of  the  enemy,  or,  which  was  more 
frequently  Uie  case,  to  form  a  protection  to  the  sol- 
diers when  they  advanced  to  the  walls  or  gates  of 
a  town  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  them.'  (S?e 


1.  (Cod  ,  n.,  tit.  38.)— 3.  (Dig.  3D,  tit.  7  .  Dt  Ju  r  CodMli 
rum.)— 3.  (Virg.,  .ASn.,  I  ,  S05.-Cic,  Brut.,  83.)— 4.  (Viut.,  1 
L.,  t.,  161,  ed.  Mailer.)  —  5.  (GV»,  B.  O.,  ».,  43,  43.— B.  C.n 
2  )_0.  (VitrOY.,  «.,  19,  p.  322,  Bip.)  — 7.  (x.,  20,  31. -Coupon 
Polyb.,  ix.,  41.)— 8.  (Dion  Cum.,  xlix..  30.)  —  9.  (D:oi>  Cm, 
c—  tit.,  x.,  48.— CM..  B.  G.,  Ii.,  0  —  Sail.,  Jug  ,  94.) 
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,»ieceJing  cu  ,  taken  from  the  Antonine  colur-  i.) 
Sometimes  tLe  shields  were  disposed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  testudo  slope.  The  soldiers  in  the 
first  line  stood  upright,  those  in  the  second  stooped 
a  little,  and  each  line  successively  was  a  little  low- 
er than  the  preceding  down  to  the  last,  where  the 
soldiers  rested  on  one  knee.  Such  a  disposition 
of  the  shields  was  called  Fastigaia  testudo,  on  ac- 
count of  their  sloping  like  the  roof  of  a  building. 
Fhe  advantages  of  this  plan  were  obvious  :  the 
atones  and  missiles  thrown  upon  the  shields  rolled 
off  them  like  water  from  a  roof;  besides  which, 
other  soldiers  frequently  advanced  upon  them  to 
attack  the  enemy  upon  the  walls.  The  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  form  this  kind  of  testudo,  as 
an  exercise,  in  the  games  of  the  circus.1 

*II.  (xekvq  and  x&uvr)),  the  Tortoise  or  Testudo. 
"  TTie  Greek  writers  describe  several  species  of 
Doth  the  Land  and  Sea  Tortoise.  Of  the  sea-turtle, 
they  were,  of  course,  best  acquainted  with  those 
species  which  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 
/Elian,  however,  also  makes  mention  of  the  Indian. 
The  species  which  the  ancients  may  be  supposed 
to  have  known  most  familiarly  are  the  Testudo  lyra, 
T.  Graca,  and  T.  geometrica.  (On  the  use  of  the 
turtle  by  the  ancients  as  an  article  of  food,  con- 
sult Schweighaeuser,  Ad  Athen.,  viii.,  7. — Gemer, 
De  Aquat. — Actuarius,  lib.  iv. ;  and  Zenobius,  Cent., 
iv.,  13.)  The  Ipvc.  is  the  Speckled  Tortoise,  or  Emys 
Europaa."* 

TETRADRAOHMUM.    (Vid.  Drachma.) 

TETRARCHES  or  TETRARCHA  (rerpapxne). 
This  word  w;is  originally  used,  according  to  its 
etymological  meaning,  to  signify  the  governor  of 
the  fourth  part  01  a  coiuitry  (rerpapxia  or  rerpadap- 
Xia).  We  have  an  example  in  the  ancient  division 
of  Thessaly  into  lour  tetrarchies,  which  was  revi- 
ved by  Philip.3  (Vid.  Tagos.)  Each  of  the  three 
Gallic  tribes  which  settled  in  Galatia  was  divided 
into  four  tetrarchies,  each  ruled  by  a  tetrarch.4 
This  arrangement  subsisted  till  the  latter  times  of 
the  Roman  Republic,6  but  at  last  the  twelve  te- 
trarchs  of  Gallo-Graecia  were  reduced  to  one,  name- 
ly, Deiotarus.6  Some  of  the  tribes  of  Syria  were 
ruled  by  tetrarchs,  and  several  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Herod  ruled  in  Palestine  with  this  title.7 
Niebuhr9  remarks  that  the  tetrarchs  in  Syria  were 
zemindars,  who  occupied  the  rank  of  sovereigns, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  zemindars  of  Bengal  suc- 
ceeded under  Lord  Cornwallis  in  getting  them- 
selves recognised  as  dependant  princes  and  abso- 
lute proprietors  of  the  soil. 

In  the  later  period  of  the  Republic  and  under 
the  Empire,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  used  the 
title  (as  also  those  of  elhnarch  and  phylarch)  to  des- 
ignate those  tributary  princes  who  were  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  called  kings." 

♦TETRIX  (Tirptt,  or  -of,  or  -duv),  a  bird  noti- 
ced by  Aristotle,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Otis  Te- 
trax,  or  Little  Bustard.10 

TETRO'BOLUS.    (Vid.  Drachma.) 

TETTAPA'KONTA,  01.    (Vid.  Forty,  The.) 

♦TETTIGOME'TRA  (Temyo/inrpa),  a  term 
meaning  literally  "  the  mother  of  the  Tettix,"  or 
Cicada.    In  reality,  however,  it  indicates  merely 


1  (Liv.,  xliv.,  9.— Polyb.,  xxviil.,  12.)— 2.  (Lilian,  N.  A., xiv., 
4$,  Ac.  —  Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.  %fAu$.)  —  3.  (Harpocrat.,  8.  v. 
Trpapxia.— Strabo,  430.—  Demos th.,  Philipp.,  ii.,  p.  117. — Eu- 
rip.,  Alcest.,  1154.  —  Thirlwall's  Greece,  vi.,  p.  13,  14.)— 4. 
(Strabo,  566,  567.— Plm.,  H.  N.,  v.,  42.)  — 5.  (Appian,  Mithrid., 
46.— Syr.,  50.— Bell.  Civ.,  iv.,  88.)  — 6.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  94.  — Cic, 
Pro  Deiot.,  15.— Hirtms,  De  Bell.  Alex.,  67.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
J.,  16,  19.  —  Joseph.,  Antiq.,  xiv.,  13,  ,  1 ;  xvii.,  8,  v  1 ;  xi.,  4,  v 
l<*i  x-ii.,  11,  U  i  xi-,  2,  v  I. — Vit.,  11.)— 8.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  ii., 
»  135.)— 9.  (Compare  Lucan,  vii.,  227.  — Sail.,  Cat.,  20.— Cic, 
Pro  Mil.,  28  ;  in  Vatin.,  12.— Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,3,  12.— Veil.  Paterc, 
ti.,  51.  — Tacit.,  Ann.,  xv.,  25.)  —  10.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  vi.,  2.— 
Athen.,  ix. — Adams.  Apoend.,  s.  v.) 


that  intermediate  condition  of  the  nympL  prio  M 
the  development  ot  the  organs  of  flight.1 

♦TETTIX  (T&TTi^i  the  Cicada.    ( Vid.  Jicadx  ) 

♦TEUTHIS  (Tevdig),  a  species  of  cuttle-fish,  Ine 
Loligo  parva  of  Rondelet.  "  Belon  says  its  Italian 
name  is  Calamaro,  and  hence  Hollar  d,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Pliny,  calls  it  the  Calamaty,  which  rame 
of  it  is  still  retained."* 

♦TEUTHOS  (revdos),  a  species  t  f  cuttle-fish  akin 
to  the  preceding.  It  is  the  Loligo  magna  of  Ron- 
delet, or  the  Sepia  loligo,  L.,  called  in  English  the 
Sleeve-fish.  The  late  writers  on  Natural  History 
give  it  the  name  of  Loligo  vulgaris.3 

♦TEUTLOS  (retirAof,  -ov,  -wv,  or  aevrXov), 
the  Beet,  or  Beta  vulgaris.    (Vid.  Beta.) 

TEXTOR,  TEXTRINUM.    ( Vid.  Tela,  p.  953.) 

THALAMITOI,  THALA'MIOI  (dala/tiroi,  do- 
Xapiot.)    (Vid.  Ships,  p.  893.) 

♦THALASSOCRAMBE  (&aXaoooKpdp6ti),  called 
by  Dioscorides  npau6n  da'kaooia,  the  Sea  Kail,  or 
Convolvulus  soldanella* 

*THALICTRON  (M"kiKTPov),  a  plant,  the  Thalic- 
tmra  minus,  or  Lesser  Meadow-rue.  According  to 
Hardouin,  :t  is  the  Thalictrum  of  Pliny.1 

THALYSIA  (tiaXvoLa),  a  festival  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Dionysus  and  Demeter,*  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Demeter  alone,  as  it  is  described  by 
Theocritus  in  his  seventh  idyl,  and  by  the  gram- 
marians who  wrote  the  argumenta  to  the  same. 
It  was  held  in  autumn,  after  the  harvest,  to  thank 
the  gods  for  the  heiieins  they  had  conferred  upon 
men.7 

♦THAPS1 A.  (dailua).  a  plant  used  to  dye  yellow, 
which  some  lexicographers  make  to  be  the  Mullein, 
i.  e.,  Verbascum  tfiapsus,  or  the  Thapsia  villosa  or 
fatida,  L.  Dierbaeh  holds  it  to  be  a  species  of 
deadly  carrot,  Thapsia  garganica ;  but  Sprengel  pre- 
fers the  Thapsia  aslcepium.  Stackhouse  is  doubtful 
even  as  to  that  genus.  "  It  appears  to  me  highly 
probable,"  says  Adams,  "  that  the  Turbith  of  the 
Arabians  is  the  Thapsia  root  of  the  Greeks."" 

THARGE'LIA  (■dapyri'kia.),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Athens  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  Thargelioii,  m  hon- 
our of  Apollo  and  Artemis,9  or,  according  to  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes,10  in  honour  of  Helios 
and  the  Horae ;  the  latter  statement,  however,  is 
in  substance  the  same  as  the  former.  The  Apollc 
who  was  honoured  by  this  festival  was  the  Delian 
Apollo.11 

The  real  festival,  or  the  Thargelia  in  a  narrowei 
sense  of  the  word,  appears  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  7th,  and  on  the  preceding  day  the  city  of  Ath- 
ens, or  rather  its  inhabitants,  were  purified.1'  The 
manner  in  which  this  purification  was  effected  is 
very  extraordinary,  and  is  certainly  a  remnant  ol 
very  ancient  rites,  for  two  persons  were  put  to 
death  on  that  day,  and  the  one  died  on  behalf  of 
the  men,  and  the  other  on  behalf  of  the  women  ot 
Athens.  The  name  by  which  these  victims  were 
designated  was  (pap/iaxd :  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, both  of  them  were  men,  but  according  to 
others,  the  one  dying  on  behalf  of  the  women  was 
a  woman,  and  the  other  a  man.13  On  the  day  when 
the  sacrifice  was  to  be  performed,  the  victims  were 
led  out  of  the  city  to  a  place  near  the  sea,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  a  peculiar  melody,  called  icpaSitis 
vo/ioc,  played  on  the  flute.1*   The  neck  of  the  one 

1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  24. — Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.) — 2.  (Adams, 
Append.,  8.  v.)  —  3.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  4.  (Geopon.,  xii., 
1.  —  Dioscor.,  ii.,  148.  —  Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.)  —  5.  (Dioscor., 
iv.,  96.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxvii.,  112.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s  v.) — 6. 
(Menand.  Rhet.,  quoted  by  Meursius.) — 7.  (Spanheim  ad  Calli- 
mach..  Hymn,  in  Cer.,  20  and  137. — Wustemann  ad  Theocrit. 
Idyll.,  vii.,  3.)— 8.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  154.  —  Theophr.,  H.  P.,  :'x.,  9 
— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Etym.  Mag.  —  Suidas,  s.  v  Qaf 
yfl\ia.)— 10.  (Equit.,1405.)— 11.  (Athen.,  x.,  p.  424.)— 12.  (Plat, 
Symp.,  viii.,  1. — Diog.  Laert.,  n.,  44. — Harpocr.,  s.  v  J>«^/<a«x  . 
— 13.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  t>apiiaKoi.) — 14.  (Hesych..  s  v  ) 
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i*uo  died  for  the  men  was  surrounded  with  a  gar- 
land of  black  figs,  that  of  the  other  with  a  garland 
of  white  ones  ;  and  while  they  were  proceeding  to 
the  place  of  their  destiny,  they  were  beaten  with 
rods  of  fig-wood,  and  figs  and  other  things  were 
thrown  at  them  Cheese,  figs,  and  cake  were  put 
into  their  hands  that  they  might  eat  them.  They 
were  at  last  burned  on  a  funeral  pile  made  of  wild 
fig-wood,  and  their  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  sea 
and  scattered  to  the  winds.1  Some  writers  main- 
tain, from  a  passage  of  Ammonius,'  that  they  were 
thrown  into  the  sea  alive ;  but  this  passage  leaves 
the  matter  uncertain.  We  are  not  informed  wheth- 
er this  expiatory  and  purifying  sacrifice  was  offered 
regularly  every  year,  but  from  the  name  of  the  vic- 
tims (<t>apfianoi),  as  well  as  from  the  whole  account 
of  Tzetzes,  which  is  founded  on  good  authorities, 
it  appears  highly  probable  that  this  sacrifice  only 
took  place  in  case  of  a  heavy  calamity  having  be- 
fallen the  city  (voaovar/c  rr/c  iroheuc),  such  as  the 
plague,  a  famine,  &c.  What  persons  were  chosen 
as  victims  on  such  occasions  is  not  mentioned,  and 
we  only  learn  from  Suidas3  that  ..hey  were  kept  at 
the  public  expense  (drmoo'iQ  Tpefoftevoi).  But  they 
were  in  all  probability  criminals  sentenced  to  death, 
and  who  were  kept  by  the  state  from  the  time  of 
their  condemnation  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  Tharge- 
lia.  In  the  earlier  times,  however,  they  were  not 
criminals,  but  either  cripples,*  or  persons  who  of- 
fered to  die  voluntarily  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try s 

The  second  day  of  the  Thargelia  was  solemnized 
with  a  procession  and  an  agon,  which  consisted  of  a 
cyclic  chorus  performed  by  men  at  the  expense  of 
a  choragus.'  The  prize  of  the  victor  in  this  ai;on 
was  a  tripod,  which  he  had  to  dedicate  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo  which  had  been  built  by  Pisistratus.' 
On  this  day  it  was  customary  for  persons  who  were 
adopted  into  a  family  to  be  solemnly  registered,  and 
received  into  the  genos  and  the  phratria  of  the 
adoptive  parents.  This  solemnity  was  the  same  as 
that  of  registering  one's  own  children  at  the  apa- 
turia.5    (  Vid.  Adoption,  Grbek.) 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  Thargelia  there 
are  two  accounts.  According  to  Istrus,*  the  ipap- 
uoko'i  derived  their  name  from  one  Pharmacus, 
who.  having  stolen  the  sacred  vials  of  Apollo,  and 
leing  caught  in  the  act  by  the  men  of  Achilles, 
was  stoned  to  death,  and  this  event  was  commem- 
nated  by  the  awful  sacrifice  at  the  Thargelia. 
Helladius,10  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  at  first 
these  expiatory  sacrifices  were  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purifying  the  city  of  contagious  diseases, 
as  the  Athenians,  alter  the  death  of  the  Cretan 
Androgeus,  were  visited  by  the  plague." 

THEA'TRUM  (dearpmi).  The  Athenians,  before 
the  time  of  .Esohylus,  had  only  a  wooden  scaffold- 
ing on  which  their  dramas  were  performed.  Such  a 
wooden  theatre  was  only  erected  for  the  tune  of  the 
Dionysiac  festivals,  and  was  afterward  pulled  down. 
The  first  drama  that  Eschylus  brought  u|mjii  the 
stage  was  performed  upon  such  a  wooden  scaffold, 
and  it  is  recorded  as  a  singular  and  ominous  coin- 
cidence, that  on  that  occasion  (500  B  C.)  the  scaf- 
folding broke  down.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  an  accident,  the  building  of  a  stone  theatre 
*as  forthwith  commenced  on  the  southeastern  de- 
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scent  of'  the  acropolis,  in  the  Lenaea  ,  for  t  shjulc 
be  observed  that  throughout  Greece  theatres  were 
always  built  upon  eminences,  or  on  the  sloping  side 
of  a  hill.  The  new  Athenian  theatre  was  bu  It  on  a 
very  large  scale,  and  appears  to  have  been  con- 
structed with  great  skill  in  regard  to  its  acoustic 
and  perspective  arrangements,  but  the  name  of  the 
architect  is  not  known.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
dramas  were  performed  in  this  new  theatre  as  soon 
as  it  was  practicable,  and  before  it  was  completely 
finished,  which  did  not  take  place  till  about  B.C. 
340,  unless  we  adopt  the  untenable  supposition  that 
the  completion  of  the  Attic  theatre  at  this  time  re- 
fers to  a  second  theatre.1  During  this  long  inter- 
val of  forty  olympiads,  theatres  were  erected  in  a\J 
parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  although  Alliens 
was  the  centre  of  the  Greek  drama,  and  the  onlj 
place  which  produced  great  master-works  in  this  de- 
partment of  literature.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  theatres  are  mentioned  in  several  parta 
of  Greece  where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  and  the 
drama  connected  with  it  did  not  exist,  so  that  these 
buildings  were  devoted  to  other  public  exhibitions. 
Thus,  at  Athens  itself,  there  were,  in  later  times,  be- 
sides the  theatre  in  the  Lenaea.  two  others,  viz.,  the 
'Aypitnrecov  and  the  itri  'VriyiX/y  Searpov,  which 
were  not  destined  for  dramatic  performances,  but 
were  only  places  in  which  the  sophists  held  their 
declamations.  At  Sparta  there  was  a  theatre  of 
white  marble,*  in  which  assemblies  of  the  peo- 
ple were  held,  choral  dances  performed,  and  the 
like  for  the  festive  joy  of  Dionysus  and  the 
regular  drama  were  foreign  to  the  Spartans.  All 
the  theatres,  however,  which  were  constructed  in 
Greece,  were  probably  built  after  the  model  of  that 
of  Athens,  and,  with  slight  deviations  and  modifi- 
cations, they  all  resembled  one  another  in  the  main 
points,  as  is  seen  in  the  numerous  ruins  of  theatres 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Sicily. 
Some  of  them  were  of  prodigious  dimensions.  The 
theatre  of  Epidaurus,  in  the  grove  of  Asclepius,  of 
which  considerable  ruins  are  still  extant,  excelled 
in  beauty  the  Roman  theatres,*  and  in  size  ever 
that  of  Megalopolis,  which  was  reckoned  the  largest 
theatre  in  Greece.*  The  great  number  of  ruins  of 
theatres  may  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  par 
tiality  of  the  Greeks  for  such  magnificent  buildings, 
and  of  their  gigantic  dimensions.  The  ruins  of  the 
theatre  of  Argos  encloses  a  space  of  450  feet  in  di- 
ameter ;  the  theatre  of  Ephesus  is  even  660  feet  in 
diameter.  Upon  these  ruins,  see  the  works  of 
Clarke,  Dodwell,  Leake,  Hughes,  Arundell,  and  th» 
Supplement  to  Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athens. 

The  construction  of  the  Greek  theatres  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  dispute  in  mod- 
ern tunes,  and,  although  all  the  best  writers  agree 
on  the  great  divisions  of  wh-'-h  a  theatre  consisted, 
the  details  are  in  many  cases  mere  matters  ol  con- 
)ecture.  The  Attic  theatre  was,  like  all  the  Greek 
theatres,  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  place  lor 
the  spectators  formed  the  upper  or  northwestern, 
anil  the  stage,  with  all  that  belonged  to  it,  the  south- 
eastern part,  and  between  these  two  parts  lay  the 
orchestra.  We  shall  consider  each  of  the  three  di- 
visions separately,  together  with  its  parts  and  sub- 
divisions, referring  the  reader  to  the  annexed  plan, 
which  has  been  made  from  the  remains  of  Greek 
theatres  still  extant,  and  from  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  passages  in  ancient  writers  which  de- 
scribe the  whole  or  parta  of  a  theatre,  especially  in 
Vitruvius  and  Pollux. 

1.  The  place  for  the  spectators  was,  in  a  narrow 
er  sense  of  the  word,  called  dtarpov    The  seats 

L  (Pour,  i.,  29,  <t  IB. — Plot.,  Vit.  i.  Orat.,  p.  841,  c. ;  8H 
c.)  —  2.  (Pnin  ,  ni  ,  14.  »  I.)  —  3.  (Alhrn..  iv.,  p.  139;  iit.,  | 
(131.)— 1.  (Pnu»  .  ii  .  27.  »  5  1-5  (Pmi»  .  riii..  32,  >>  1.1 
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for  the  spectators,  which  were  in  most  cases  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  consisted  of  rows  of  benches  rising 
one  above  another;  the  rows  themselves  (a)  formed 
parts  (nearly  three  fourths)  of  concentric  circles, 
and  were  at  intervals  divided  into  compartments 
by  one  or  more  broad  passages  (b)  running  between 
them,  and  parallel  with  the  benches.  These  pas- 
sages were  called  Sca^tijia-ca  or  %atato[t.a{,  Latin 
prcBcinctiones,1  and  when  the  concourse  of  people 
was  very  great  in  a  theatre,  many  persons  might 
stand  in  them.  One  side  of  such  a  passage  formed 
towards  the  upper  rows  of  benches  a  wall,  in  which, 
in  some  theatres,  though  perhaps  not  at  Athens, 
niches  were  excavated,  which  contained  metal  ves- 
sels (ijxsia)  to  increase  the  sounds  coming  from  the 
stage  and  orchestra.2  Across  the  rows  of  benches 
ran  stairs,  by  which  persons  might  ascend  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest.  But  these  stairs  ran  in 
straight  lines  only  from  one  preecinctio  to  another, 
and  the  stairs  in  the  next  series  of  rows  were  just 
between  the  two  stairs  of  the  lower  series  of  bench- 
es. By  this  course  of  the  stairs  the  seats  were  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  compartments  resembling 
cones  from  which  the  tops  are  cut  off;  hence  they 
were  termed  y.spy.l$eq,  and  in  Latin  cunci.  The 
whole  of  the  place  for  the  spectators  (0ectTpov)  was 
sometimes  designated  by  the  name  xoiXov,  Latin 
cavea,  it  being  in  most  cases  a  real  excavation  of  the 
rock.  Above  the  highest  row  of  benches  there  rose 
a  covered  portico  (c),  which  of  course  far  exceeded 
in  height  the  opposite  buildings  by  which  the  stage 
was  surrounded,  and  appears  to  have  also  contrib- 
uted to  increase  the  acoustic  effect.3  The  entran- 
ces to  the  seats  of  the  spectators  were  partly  un- 
der ground,  and  led  to  the  lowest  rows  of  benches, 
while  the  upper  rows  must  have  been  accessible 
from  above.4 

2.  The  orchestra  (opxTjaxpa}  was  a  circular  level 
space  extending  in  front  of  the  spectators,  and 
somewhat  below  the  lowest  row  of  benches.  But 
it  was  not  a  complete  circle,  one  segment  of  it  be- 
ing appropriated  to  the  stage.  The  orchestra  was 
the  place  for  the  chorus,  where  it  performed  its 


1.  (Vitruv.,  v.,  3  and  7.— Bekker,  Anecdot.,  p.  270.— Pollux, 
Onom.,  iv.,  123. — Harpocrat.  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  KareatTOUT). ) — 2. 
(Vitruv.,  i.,  1,  (»  9,  v.,  4. — Stieglitz,  Archaol.  der  Baukunst,&c, 
u.,  1,  p.  150.)— 3.  (Apuleius,  Met.,  iii.,  p.  49,  Bip.)— 4.  (Pollux, 
Onom.,  iv.,  123. — Athen.,  xiv.,  622.) 
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evolutions  and  dances,  for  which  purpose  it  was 
covered  with  boards.  As  the  chorus  was  the  element 
out  of  which  the  drama  rose,  so  the  orchestra  was 
originally  the  most  important  part  of  a  theatre:  it 
formed  the  centre  round  which  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  building  were  grouped.  In  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
cle of  the  orchestra  was  the  OuiaeXiq,  that  is,  the  al- 
tar of  Dionysus  (d),  which  was,  of  course,  nearer  to 
the  stage  than  to  the  seats  of  the  spectators,  the 
distance  from  which  was  precisely  the  length  of  a 
radius  of  the  circle.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  orches- 
tra comprised  the  broad  passages  (idtpoSot,  e)  on 
each  side  between  the  projecting  wings  of  the  stage 
and  the  seats  of  the  spectators,  through  which  the 
chorus  entered  the"orchestra.  The  chorus  generally 
arranged  itself  in  the  space  between  the  thymele 
and  the  stage.  The  thymele  itself  was  of  a  square 
form,  and  was  used  for  various  purposes,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  different  plays,  such  as  a 
funeral  monument,  an  altar,  &c.  It  was  made  of 
boards,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  steps.  It 
thus  stood  upon  a  raised  platform,  which  was  some- 
times occupied  by  the  leader  of  the  chorus,  the 
flute-player,  and  the  rhabdophori.1  The  flute- 
player,  as  well  as  theprompter(uxo6o}.s6<;,  monitor), 
were  generally  placed  behind  the  thymele,  so  as  to 
face  the  stage,  and  not  to  be  seen  by  the  spectators.3 
The  orchestra,  as  well  as  the  Gsarpov,  lay  under 
the  open  sky:  a  roof  is  nowhere  mentioned. 

3.  The  stage.  Steps  led  from  each  side  of  the 
orchestra  to  the  stage,  and  by  them  the  chorus 
probably  ascended  the  stage  whenever  it  took  a  real 
part  in  the  action  itself.  The  back  side  of  the  stage 
was  closed  by  a  wall  called  the  <jxt)vt)  or  scena,  from 
which  on  each  side  a  wing  projected,  which  was 
called  the  icapaoxfiviov.  The  whole  depth  of  the 
stage  was  not  very  great,  as  it  only  comprised  a 
segment  of  the  circle  of  the  orchestra.  The  whole 
space  from  the  scena  to  the  orchestra  was  termed 
the  proscenium  (TcpooTojvtov) ,  and  was  what  we 
should  call  the  real  stage.  That  part  of  it  which 
was  nearest  to  the  orchestra,  and  where  the  actors 
stood  when  they  spoke,  was  the  Xoyefou,  also  called 
6-/.p;6a?  or  6x.pc6avT£c;,  in  Latin  pulpitum,  which  was, 


-  3-£-! 

transl.)— 2.  (Plut.,  Reipubl.  Gerend  Prac,  p.  813,  E.- 
xiv.,  p.  631.) 
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»1  oirse,  raised  above  the  orchestra,  and  probably 
on  a  level  with  the  thymele.  What  the  vnocmnvinv 
was  is  not  clear  ;  some  think  that  it  was  a  place  10 
which  I  he  actors  withdrew  when  they  had  acted 
their  paits,  others  think  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
toviorpa  ;l  but,  as  it  is  stated  that  the  vttock^viov 
was  adoned  with  statues,  it  seems  more  probable 
that  it  was  the  wall  under  the  ?Myeiov  which  fared 
ihe  orchestra  and  the  spectators.  The  oKnvi)  or 
icsna  was,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  wall 
*"l  icl  closed  the  stage  (proscenium  and  logeum) 
from  behind.  It  represented  a  suitable  background, 
or  the  locality  in  which  the  action  was  going  on. 
Before  the  play  began  it  was  covered  with  a  cur- 
tain (irapaireTaofia,  TrpoaKTjvwv,  av'Aaiat,  Latin  au- 
laa  or  siparium').  When  the  play  began  this  curtain 
was  let  down,  and  was  rolled  up  on  a  roller  under- 
neath the  stage.  The  proscenium  and  logeum  were 
never  concealed  from  the  spectators.  As  regards 
the  scenery  represented  on  the  cwnvrj,  it  was  differ- 
ent for  tragedy,  comedy,  and  the  satyric  drama,  and 
for  each  of  these  kinds  of  poetry  the  scenery  must 
have  been  capable  01  various  modifications,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  each  individual  play ;  at 
least  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  various  trage- 
dies, is  evident  from  the  scenes  described  in  the 
tragedies  still  extant.  In  the  latter,  however,  the 
background  (oKtjvr/),  in  most  cases,  represented  the 
front  of  a  palace  with  a  door  in  the  centre  (»),  which 
was  called  the  royal  door.  This  palace  generally 
consisted  of  two  stories  (dioreyca3),  and  upon  its 
flat  roof  there  appears  ">  have  been  some  elevated 
place,  from  which  persoLS  might  observe  what  was 
going  on  at  a  distance.4  The  palace  presented  on 
each  side  a  projecting  wing,  each  of  which  had  its 
separate  entrance.  These  wings  generally  repre- 
sented the  habitations  of  guests  and  visiters.  All 
the  three  doors  must  have  been  visible  to  the  spec- 
tators.* The  protagonistes  always  entered  the 
stage  through  the  middle  or  royal  door,  the  deuter- 
agonistes  and  tritagonistes  through  those  on  the 
rigLt  and  left  wings.  In  tragedies  like  the  Prome- 
theus, the  Persians,  Philoctetes  LEdipus  at  Colonus, 
and  others,  the  background  d'U  not  represent  a  pal- 
ace. There  are  other  pieces,  again,  in  which  the 
scena  must  have  been  changed  in  the  course  of  the 
performance,  as  in  the  Eumenides  of  .Eschylus  and 
the  Ajax  of  Sophocles.  The  dramas  of  Euripides 
required  a  great  variety  of  scenery  ;  and  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  we  recollect  that  several  pieces  were 
playrd  in  one  day,  it  is  manifest  that  the  mechani- 
cal parts  ol  stage  performance,  at  least  in  the  days 
of  Euripides,  must  have  been  brought  to  great  per- 
fection. The  scena  in  the  satyric  drama  appears 
to  have  always  represented  a  woody  district,  with 
hills  and  grottoes;  in  comedy  the  scena  represented, 
at  least  in  later  times,  the  fronts  of  private  dwellings 
or  the  habitations  of  slaves.'  The  art  of  scene- 
painting  must  have  been  applied  long  before  the 
time  of  Sophocles,  although  Aristotle'  ascribes  its 
introduction  to  him.    i  V»l  Paiktinq,  p.  707.) 

The  machines  in  the  Greek  theatres  were  ex- 
tremely numerous,  but  we  are  in  many  cases  un- 
able to*form  an  exact  idea  of  their  nature  and  their 
effects  We  shall  only  mention  the  most  important 
among  thein  I.  The  Trtpianrni  (m)  stood  near  the 
two  side  entrances  of  the  scena  ;  their  form  was 
fiiat  of  a  prisma,  and  by  a  single  turn  they  produced 
a  cbar  ge  in  the  scenery.*  2.  The  Xapuviot  *Ai/ia- 
Uf,  or  the  Charonian  steps,  by  which  the  shades 
ascended  from  the  lower  world  upon  the  stage.'  3. 


I.  (Suidi»,  •.  t.  Iinjwi)  —  2.  (Etymol.  Ma*.,  •.  t.  iMos.— 
Ath.-r...  mi.,  p.  587.— Pollux,  Onom.,  it.,  122.)— 3.  (U.  lb.,  iv.. 
IW.)— 4.  (2-inp..  PhdoiM.,  88,  Ac.)— S.  (Vitrnr.,  t.,  7.1—6. 
'Id  v.,  8,  y  J.— Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  125.)— 7.  (Poet.,  it.,  IB.)  — 
«.  I  1'itruv.,  v.,  7w— Polhx,  Onom.,  iv.,  I2fi.)— 9.  (Id.,  it..  IM  i 

r.  t; 


The  /iijxavf/,  Kpa&rj,  or  kuonpa,  a  macb.ne  by  wh.ci 
gods  or  heroes  were  represented  passing  thro,  gh  oi 
floating  in  the  air  ;  hence  the  proverb,  Deus  ex  ma- 
china.1  4.  The  iljuorpa  or  exicvKXij/ia.  (  Vid.  Exos- 
tra. )  5.  The  deoXoyelov,  an  especial  elevated  place 
above  the  scena  for  the  Olympian  gods  when  they 
had  to  appear  in  their  full  majesty.'  6.  The  f3pov- 
tcIov,  a  machine  for  imitating  thunder.  It  appears 
to  have  been  placed  underneath  the  stage,  and  to 
have  consisted  of  large  brazen  vessels  in  which 
stones  were  rolled.'  Respecting  severpl  ot^er  ma- 
chines of  less  importance,  see  Pollux,  iv.  rrept  fiepuy 
•Sedrpov. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  the  differer^- 
ces  which  are  presented  by  many  ruins  of  theatre* 
still  extant,  from  the  description  we  have  given 
above  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  in  the 
theatres  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Macedonian  time, 
the  space  between  the  thymele  and  the  logeum  was 
converted  into  a  lower  stage,  upon  which  mimes, 
musicians,  and  dancers  played,  whde  the  aucient 
stage  (proscenium  and  logeum)  remained  destined, 
as  before,  for  the  actors  in  the  regular  drama.  This 
lower  stage  was  sometimes  called  thymele  cr  or- 
chestra.* 

The  Romans  must  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  theatres  of  the  Italian  Greeks  at  an  early  period, 
whence  they  erected  their  own  theatres  in  similar 
positions  upon  the  sides  of  hills.  This  is  still  clear 
from  the  ruins  of  very  ancient  theatres  at  Tusculum 
and  Fssulae.4  The  Romans  themselves,  however, 
did  not  possess  a  regular  stone  theatre  until  a  very 
late  period,  and,  although  dramatic  representations 
were  very  popular  in  earlier  times,  it  appears  that 
a  wooden  stage  was  erected  when  necessary,  and 
was  afterward  pulled  down  again,  and  the  plays  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  were  performed  on  such  tem- 
porary scaffoldings.  In  the  mean  while  many  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Rome  had  'heir  stone 
theatres,  as  the  introduction  of  Greek  customs  and 
manners  was  less  strongly  opposed  in  them  than  in 
the  city  of  Rome  itself.  Wooden  theatres,  adorned 
with  the  most  profuse  magnificence,  were  erected  at 
Rome  even  during  the  last  period  of  the  Republic. 
The  first  attempt  to  build  a  stone  theatre  was  made 
a  short  time  before  the  consulship  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica.  It  was  sanctioned  by  the  censors, 
and  was  advancing  towards  completion,  when  Scip- 
io, ir>  I  55  B.C  ,  persuaded  the  senate  to  command 
the  build. ng  to  he  pulled  down,  as  injurious  to  public 
morality  *  Respecting  the  magnificent  wooden  the- 
atre which  M.  .Emilius  Scaurus  built  in  his  sedile- 
ship,  58  B.C.,  see  Pliny  '  Its  scena  consisted  of 
three  stories,  and  the  lowest  of  them  was  made  of 
white  marble,  the  middle  one  of  glass,  and  the  upper 
one  of  gilt  wood.  The  cavea  contained  80.000 
spectators.'  In  05  B.G  ,  On.  Pompey  built  the  first 
stone  theatre  at  Rome,  near  the  Campus  Martins. 
It  was  of  great  beauty,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
built  after  the  model  of  that  of  Mytilene  :  it  contain- 
ed 40,000  spectators.'  C  Curio  built,  in  50  B  C  ,  two 
magnificent  wooden  theatres  close  by  one  another, 
which  might  be  changed  into  one  amphitheatre." 
After  the  time  of  Pompey,  however,  other  si  one 
theatres  were  erected,  as  the  theatre  of  Marcellus, 
which  was  built  by  Augustus,  and  called  after  hia 
nephew  Marcellus;"  and  that  of  Balbus,"  whence 
Suetonius1''  uses  the  expression  per  irma  thectra. 

I.  (Pollux,  it.,  128,  128,  131.  —  Suidaj,  •.  t.  'Ewpwi.  —  He- 
■ych.,  I.  T.  Kp  i'>:  ' — 2.  (Pollux,  Ouoin.,  IT.,  130.-Phnt.,  Lei., 
p  597.)  — 3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  it.,  130.  —  Suidaj,  •  t.  Bpovrr).  — 
VilruT.,  t.,  7.)— 4.  (Muller,  llirt.  of  Greek  Lit.,  i.,  p.  299  )— 5. 
(Niebuhr,  flirt,  of  Rome,  in.,  p.  304,  <kc.)  — 6.  (Lit.,  Epit,  48.) 
—  7.  (II.  N.,  ixivi.,  24,  »  7.)  —  8.  (Comp.  Plin.,  II.  N..  iiiit. 
17.)  —  0.  (PIid.,  H.  N..  xiXTi.,  24,  v  7.  —  Compare  l)ru  nana. 
Geich.  Rom'i,  it.,  p.  570,  Ac.)— 10.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xiiti.  24.  < 
8.)— II.  (Dion  CM.,  :liii..  49.-Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxvi.,  I»  —11 
,  ,'Plin.,  L  e.)— 13.  (Oci«t..  44.) 
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Thf  jonstrucl ion  of  a  Roman  theatre  resembled, 
on  tbi  whole,  that  of  a  Greek  one.  The  principal 
differences  are,  that  the  seats  of  the  spectators, 
which  rose  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  around 
the  orchestra,  did  not  form  more  than  a  semi- 
circle ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  orchestra  likewise 
formed  only  a  semicircle,  the  diameter  of  which 
formed  the  front  line  of  the  stage.  The  Roman  or- 
chestra contained  no  thymele,  and  was  not  destined 
or  a  chorus,  but  contained  the  seats  for  senators 
aod  other  distinguished  persons,  such  as  foreign 
ambassadors,  which  are  called  "primus  subselliorum 
ordo."  In  the  year  68  B.C.,  the  tribune  L.  Roscius 
Otho  carried  a  law  which  regulated  the  places  in 
rhe  theatre  to  be  occupied  by  the  different  classes 
(if  Roman  citizens  :  it  enacted  that  fourteen  ordines 
uf benches  vere  to  be  assigned  as  seats  to  the  equi- 
tes  1  Her.oe  these  quatuordecim  ordines  are  some- 
times mentioned,  without  any  farther  addition,  as  the 
honorary  seats  of  the  equites.  They  were  undoubt- 
edly close  behind  the  seats  of  the  senators  and  ma- 
pistrates,  and  thus  consisted  of  the  rows  of  benches 


immuiiately  behind  the  orchestra.  Velleius1  anc 
Cicero3  speak  of  (his  law  in  a  manner  to  lead  us  to 
infer  that  it  only  restored  to  the  equites  a  light 
which  they  had  possessed  before.  Another  part  of 
this  law  was,  that  spendthrifts,  and  persons  reduced 
in  their  circumstances  (decoctores),  whether  through 
their  own  fault  or  not,  and  whether  they  belonged 
to  the  senatorian  or  equestrian  order,  should  no 
longer  occupy  the  seats  assigned  to  their  order,  but 
occupy  a  separate  place  set  apart  for  them.'  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus  the  senate  made  a  decree,  that 
foreign  ambassadors  should  no  longer  enjoy  the 
privilege  mentioned  above,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  freedmen  were  sent  to  Rome  as  ambaa 
sadors.  The  soldiers  also  were  separated  from  the 
people  by  the  same  decree  :  the  same  was  the  case 
with  women,  praetextati  and  paedag.ig..*  This  sep- 
aration consisted  probably  in  one  or  more  cunei 
being  assigned  to  a  particular  class  of  persons.  The 
following  woodcut  contains  a  probable  representa- 
tion of  the  plan  of  a  Roman  theatre. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  construction  of  Greek 


ana  Roman  theatres,  see  the  commentators  on  Vi- 

truvius,3  J.  Chr.  Genelli,  Das  Theater  zu  Athen,  hin- 
sichtlich  auf  Architectur,  Scenerie  und  Darstellungs 
Kunst  uberhaupt,  Berlin,  1818,  8vo  — G.  C.  W. 
Schneider,  Das  Attische  Theaterwesen,  zum  bessern 
Verstehen  der  Griech.  Dramatiker. — Stieglitz,  Archa- 
ologie  der  Baukunst  der  Griech.  u.  Romer,  ii.,  1. — G. 
Ferrara,  Storia  e  descrip.  de1  princip.  leatri  ant.  e 
thoderni,  Milano,  1830. — The  supplement  to  Stuart's 
Antiq  of  Athens.  A  general  outline  is  also  given 
by  Miiller,  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.,  i.,  p  299,  &c. ;  and  by 
Bode,  Gesch.  der  dramat.  Dichtkunst  d.  Hellen.,  i., 
p.  166,  &c. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  a  few  points  respecting  the 
attendance  in  the  Greek  theatres.  Theatrical  rep- 
lesentations  at  Athens  began  early  in  the  morning, 
or  after  breakfast  ;3  and  when  the  concourse  of 
people  was  expected  to  be  great,  persons  would 
even  go  to  occupy  their  seats  in  the  night.  The 
eun  could  not  be  very  troublesome  to  the  actors,  as 
they  were,  in  a  great  measure,  protected  by  the 
buildings  surrounding  the  stage,  and  the  spectators 
protected  themselves  against  it  by  hats  with  broad 
brims.4  When  the  weather  was  fine,  especially  at 
the  Dionysiac  festivals  in  spring,  the  people  appear- 

1.  (Liv,  Epit.,  99.  —  Ascon.  ad  Cornel.,  p.  78,  ed.  Orell.)  — 2. 
<1.  c.)— 3.  (jEschin.,  c.  Ctesiph.,  p.  466.— Athen.,  xi.,  o.  464.)— 
t  'Suidai.  >.  v.  TKrotn  and  AfiaKiDv.) 
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ed  with  garlands  on  their  heads ;  when  it  wa»  ould, 
as  at  the  Lensea  in  January,  they  used  to  wrap 
themselves  up  in  their  cloaks.*  When  a  storm  or 
a  shower  of  rain  came  on  suddenly,  the  spectators 
took  refuge  in  the  porticoes  behind  the  stage,  or  in 
those  above  the  uppermost  row  of  benches.  Those 
who  wished  to  sit  comfortably  brought  cushions 
with  them.'  As  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  theatri- 
cal performances  to  last  from  ten  to  twelve  hours, 
the  spectators  required  refreshments,  and  we  find 
that  in  the  intervals  between  the  several  plays  they 
used  to  take  wine  and  cakes.7 

The  whole  of  the  cavea  in  the  Attic  theatre  must 
have  contained  about  60,000  spectators.  The  places 
for  generals,  the  archons,  priests,  foreign  ambassa* 
dors,  and  other  distinguished  persons,  were  in  the 
lowest  rows  of  benches,  and  nearest  to  the  orches- 
tra,* and  they  appear  u>  have  been  sometimes 
covered  with  a  sort  of  canopy.'  The  rows  of 
benches  above  these  were  occupied  by  the  senate 
of  500,  those  next  in  succession  by  the  ephebi,  and 
the  rest  by  the  people  of  Athens.  But  it  would 
seem  that  they  did  not  sit  indiscriminately,  but  that 
the  better  places  were  let  at  a  higher  price  than  the 


1.  (ii.,32.)— 2.  (Pro  Muren.,  19.)— 3.  (Cic,  Philipp.,ii.,  18.) 
4.  (Suet.,  Oct.,  44.)— 5.  (Suidas,  1.  c.)— «.  (Msch..  c.  Cteriph., 
1.  c— Theophr.,  Ctxr.,  2.)  —7.  (Athen.,  xi.,  p.  464  —  Ariitot 
Eth.  Nicom.,  z.,  5.)— 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  w.,  121  ;  viii ,  133 
Snhol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Equit.,  572.)-  -9  (jEschin.,  1.  c.) 
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otheii,  and  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  sue  a  place 
for  which  he  had  not  paid.1  The  question  whether 
in  Greece,  and  more  especially  at  Athens,  women 
were  present  at  the  performance  of  tragedies,  is  one 
of  those  which  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion 
among  modern  scholars,  as  we  have  scarcely  any 
passage  in  ancient  writers  in  which  the  presence  of 
women  is  stated  as  a  positive  fact.  But  Jacobs' 
and  Passow3  have  placed  it  almost  beyond  doubt, 
from  the  various  allusions  made  by  ancient  writers, 
that  women  were  allowed  to  be  present  during  the 
performance  of  tragedies.  This  opinion  is  now  per- 
fectly confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Athenaeus,*  which 
has  been  quoted  by  Becker5  in  corroboration  of  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  above-mentioned  writers 
had  come.  In  this  passage  we  find  that  at  Athens, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  spec- 
tators in  the  theatre  consisted  of  men  and  women. 
We  have,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  every  reason 
to  believe  that  women  were  not  present  at  come- 
dies, while  boys  might  be  present  both  at  tragedy 
and  comedy.6  The  seats  which  women  occupied 
in  the  Greek  theatres  appear  to  have  been  separated 
from  those  of  the  men.7 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  and  pre- 
venting excesses,  the  ancients  had  a  sort  of  theatre- 
police  ;  the  persons  who  held  this  office  were  called 
in  Greece  pa6do<f>6poi  or  paMoixoi,  and  at  Home 
Pr  atones* 

Respecting  the  attendance  at  the  Greek  theatres 
and  the  conduct  of  the  people,  see  a  very  good  dis- 
sertation of  Becker,  in  his  Charikles.' 

♦THEBA'ICUS  LAPIS  (Qnuainbc  IWoc ),  a  species 
of  Porphyry,  according  to  the  more  correct  opinion, 
and  not  a  kind  of  marble,  as  has  been  supposed  by 
many  writers.  It  was  of  a  red  colour,  and  was  also 
called  Pyrapcteitus.1' 

♦THEION  (Setov),  Sulphur.  "  Pliny  and  Isido- 
rus,"  says  Adams,  "  describe  four  kinds  of  sulphur. 
The  uirvpov  of  Dioscorides,  or  the  Sulphur  vivum  of 
the  Latins,  is  native  sulphur.  The  Sulphur  tgnem 
txperium  (to  irenvpu/i(vov)  is  sulphur  which  has 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire."  "  Sulphur 
(i9et"ov)  was  applied  by  the  ancients,"  observes  Dr. 
Moore,  "to  various  uses  in  medicine  and  other  arts. 
For  the  use  of  the  physician  was  required  translu- 
cent native  sulphur,  which  the  Greeks  called  atrv- 
pov.  That  which  had  been  freed  from  impurities 
by  an  artificial  process,  which  had  passed  the  fire, 
was  called  neirvpunivov,  and  distinguished  into  va- 
rious kinds,  appropriated  to  various  uses,  according, 
probably,  to  their  several  degrees  of  purity.  Thus, 
one  kind  was  used  for  fumigating  woollens,  to  ren- 
der them  whiter  and  softer ;  another  for  making 
matches  :  purposes  to  which  sulphur  yet  continues 
to  be  applied.  The  employment  of  it  in  expiation 
and  lustration,  which  was  very  common,  we  find 
referred  to  by  many  ancient  authors."" 

THE'CAl  (di/tai).    (Vid.  Funds,  p.  457.) 

♦THELYCRA.NEI'A  (tir/lvKpavela),  the  Cornut 
tanguineii.  or  Dogberry." 

•THKIA'PT'EIUS  (Qnkvnrepie ),  a  plant  Stack- 
house  holds  the  \7Ti'/.virTtpi(  of  Theophrastus  to  be 
the  Acrostichum  Thelypteris.  Sprengel  makes  the 
fylvrreoic  of  Dioscorides  to  be  the  Atplemum  JUix 
ftmina.  liernh.  (Polypodium,  L.)." 

'THELYPHONON  (flgAudnwov),  called  also 

1.  ,'P!at.,  Apolog.,  p.  26.— jEliau,  V.  II.,  n.,  13.— Demoatb.  id 
Hid.,  p.  573  )— 2.  (Vermiacht.  Schnft.,  iv.,  p.  372.)— 3.  (inZim- 
nennann'a  Zeitachr.  fur  die  Alterth.,  1837,  n.  20.)  — 4.  (xii.,  p. 
134.)  -5.  (Chankles,  H.,  p.  560.)— 6.  (Theophr.,  Char.,  9.  — 
Ua  u,  Da  Ciron.  heied.,  p.  206  —  Anstoph.,  Nub.,  537,  Ac— 
Lauian,  De  Cymn.,  23.)—  7.  (Gottluig  io  the  Rhein.  Mua.,  1834, 

tl03,  dtc.)— 8.  (Schol.  ad  Anstoph.,  Pax,  718.)— 9.  (n.,  p. 
9,  278.J—10  (Moore**  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  134.)  — II.  (Adams, 
Append.,  a.  ».—  Moore's  Anc  Mineral.,  p.  102.  103.)— 12.  iThe- 
jphr..  H.  P.,  i.,  13  ;  Hi.,  4  —  Adnma,  Append.,  a.  ».)— 13  (The- 
inhr.,  H  P.,  lx..  18. — Diowor..  i»  ,  184  —  Adams,  Append.,  s. ».) 


SCORPION  (oKopmov),  a  plant,  about  wi  oh  Stuck 
I  house  is  quite  undecided.  "  Sprengel  suggests  th.t 
'  it  may  be  the  Doronicum  pa^dalianches,  or  Scorpion 
rooted  Leopard's-bane.  This  opinion  is  also  sup- 
ported by  Bauhin."1 

THENS.E  or  TENS-E  (for  the  orthography  and 
etymology  of  the  word  aTe  alike  doubtful,  although 
the  oldest  MSS.  generally  omit  the  aspirate)  were 
highly-ornamented  sacred  vehicles,  which,  in  the 
solemn  pomp  of  the  Oircensian  games,  conveyed 
the  statues  of  certain  deities,  with  all  thei>.  decora- 
tions, to  the  pulvinaria,  and,  after  the  sports  were 
over,  bore  them  back  to  their  shrines.'  We  are  ig- 
norant of  their  precise  form  ;  for,  although  we  find 
several  representations  upon  ancient  medals  and 
other  works  of  art,  of  gods  seated  in  cars,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  sun-chariot  of  Elagabalus,'  yet  we 
have  no  means  of  deciding  which,  if  any.  of  these 
are  tens*.  We  know  that  they  were  drawn  by 
horses  (Plutarch*  calls  them  drjoaac),  and  escoited 
(deducere)  by  the  chief  senators  in  robes  of  state, 
who,  along  with  pueri  patriini  (vid.  Patrimi).  laid 
hold  of  the  bridles  and  traces,  or  perhaps  assisted 
to  drag  the  carriage  (tor  ducere  is  used  as  well  as 
deducere*),  by  means  of  thongs  attached  for  the  pur- 
pose (and  hence  the  proposed  derivation  from  tendo). 
So  sacred  was  this  duty  considered,  that  Augustus, 
when  labouring  under  sickness,  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  accompany  the  tens*  in  a  litter.  If  one  of 
the  horses  knocked  up,  or  the  driver  took  the  reins 
in  his  lelt  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  recommence 
the  procession,  and  for  one  of  the  attendant  boys  to 
let  go  the  thong  or  to  stumble  was  profanation.' 

The  only  gods  distinctly  named  as  carried  in  ten- 
sae  are  Jupiter  and  Minerva,'  to  which  number  Mars 
is  usually  added  on  the  authority  of  Dion  Cassius,* 
but  in  the  passage  referred  to  he  merely  states 
that,  at  the  Oircensian  games  celebrated  A.D.  216, 
the  statue  of  Mars,  which  was  in  the  procession 
(non^elov),  fell  down ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
Dionysius,'  in  his  minute  description  of  the  Pompa 
Circensis,  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  tensae, 
but  represents  the  statues  of  the  gods  as  carried  on 
men's  shoulders,  t.  «.,  on  fercula.  That  a  consider- 
able number  of  deities,  however,  received  this  hon- 
our, seems  probable -from  the  expression  of  Cicero, 
in  his  solemn  appeal  at  the  close  of  the  last  Verrine 
oration,  "  omnesque  dii,  qut  vehiculis  tensarum  sotem- 
ne»  cu  ius  ludorum  initis,"  though  we  cannot  deter- 
mine who  these  gods  were.  We  frequently  hear, 
indeed,  of  the  chariot  of  Juno,"  of  Cybele,11  and 
many  others;  but,  as  these  are  not  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  Pompa  Circensis,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  were  tensae.  Among  the  im- 
pious flatteries  heaped  on  Caesar,  it  was  decreed 
that  his  ivory  statue  should  accompany  the  images 
of  the  gods  to  the  circus  in  a  complete  chariot  (appa 
6Xov,  that  is,  a  tenia,  in  opposition  to  a  mere  fcreu- 
lum),  and  that  this  chariot  should  stand  in  the  Capi- 
tol immediately  opposite  to  that  of  Jupiter." 

Similar  homage  was  paid  upon  high  festivals  to 
the  images  of  their  gods  by  other  ancient  nations. 
Thus,  in  the  curious  ceremonies  performed  at  Pa- 
premis  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian 
deity,  whom  Herodotus"  imagined  to  be  identical 


I.  (Theophr.,  L  c  — Ailama,  Append.,  s.  r.) — 2.  (Cic  in  Verr  . 
ii.,  1,  59,  and  note  o  Pmeudo-Aacon.,  hi.,  27  ;  t.,  72.  —  Serf  ad 
V.r.-  .  .En  ,  I.,  31.  —  Featua,  a.  r.  —  Diomedea,  i  ,  p.  372,  ed. 
Pouch.  —  Dion  Ca»«.,  llvti..  40.  —  Tertull.,  De  Spect.,  7.)  — J, 
(Herodian,  t.,  6.  —  Vid.  Vaillunt,  Nomis.  Imp.,  torn  iL  p.  269 
— Ginzrot,  Die  Wigen  oud  Fahrwerke,  dec,  lab.  tin.,  fiii  8.)— 
1  K  ..nulan.,  25.)—  5.  (Liv.,  41.)— 6.  (Lir.,  I.  c— Plut.,  I.  e 
— Asnon..  I.e. — Aroob.  adv.  Gent.,  iv.,  31,  compared  with  tbi 
Nation  De  Hanisp.  Reap.,  II.— Tertull.,  De  Coron.  Mil.,  13,  toi 
De  Specuc,  7. —  Suet.,  Octav.,  43  )  —7.  (Suet.,  Vespas.,  5.— 
Dion  Cam.,  ilrii.,  40;  1.,  8  ;  lxvi.,  I.) — 8.  (liivni.,  8.)— 9.  (»>i. 
72.1  —  10.  (Viri?.,  OforR  ,  in.,  531.)  —  II  ( .En.,  »i„  784  )  —  H 
(Dion  Cass.,  xlin    15,21.45    xli».,  6  )-l3.  (ii  ,  63.) 
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svitli  Ares,  the  statue,  enshrined  in  a  chapel  made  i 
of  gilded  wood,  was  dragged  in  a  four-wheeled  car  i 
by  a  body  of  priests.    So  also,  in  the  account  given  | 
by  Athenaeus.1  after  Callixenes  of  Rhodes,  of  the  j 
gorgeous  pageant  at  Aiexandrea,  during  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  we  read  of  a  car  of  Bac- 
chus of  prodigious  size,  most  costly  materials,  and 
most  elaborate  workmanship,  which  was  dragged 
by  180  men,  and  to  such  customs  we  may  find  a 
parallel  in  modern  times  in  the  usages  which  pre- 
vail at  the  festival  of  S.  Agatha  at  Catania,  and  S 
Rosolia  at  Palermo. 

(Scheffer,  De  Re  Vehiculari,  c.  24. — Ginzrot,  Die 
W'dgen  und  Fahrwerke  der  Griechen  und  Rbmer,  c. 
55  ;  but  the  latter  author,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
allows  his  imagination  to  carry  him  farther  than  his 
authorities  warrant.) 

THEODOSIA'NUS  CODEX.  ( Vid.  Codex  The- 

ODOS1ANUS.) 

THEUPHA'NIA  (&ev<j>dvia),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Delphi,  on  the  occasion  of  which  the  Delphians 
filled  the  huge  silver  crater  which  had  been  present- 
ed to  the  Delphic  god  by  Croesus.3  Valckenaer  on 
Herodotus3  thought  that  the  reading  was  corrupt, 
and  that  Bro^evca  should  be  read,  as  tins  festival  is 
well  known  to  have  been  celebrated  by  the  Del- 
phians.* But  both  festivals  are  mentioned  together 
ny  Pollux6  and  Philostratus.6  An  agon  called  the- 
oxenia  was  also  celebrated  at  Pellene  in  Achaia  in 
honour  of  Hermes  and  Apollo.'  But  no  particulars 
of  any  of  these  festivals  are  known. 

THEOR'IA  (deupia).    (  Vid.  Thbokoi.) 

THEOR'ICA  (deupiKu).  Under  this  name,  at 
Athens,  were  comprised  the  moneys  expended  on 
festivals,  sacrifices,  and  public  entertainments  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  also  moneys  distributed  among  the 
people;  in  the  shape  of  largesses  from  the  state. 

There  were,  according  to  Xenophon,  more  festi- 
vals ?it  Athens  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Greece.9  Be- 
sides those  which  were  open  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  there  were  many  confined  to  the  mem- 
bers of  each  tribe,  deme,  and  house.  These  last 
were  provided  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  commu- 
nity jvho  celebrated  them.  At  the  most  important 
of  the  public  festivals,  such  as  the  Dionysia,  Pana- 
tnenaea,  Eleusinia,  Thargelia, .  and  some  others, 
there  were  not  on'y  sacrifices,  but  processions,  the- 
atrical exhibitions,  gymnastic  contests,  and  games, 
celebrated  with  great  splendour  and  at  a  great  ex- 
pense. A  portion  of  the  expense  was  defrayed  by 
the  individuals  upon  whom  the  burden  of  Xecrovpyta 
devolved  ;  but  a  considerable,  and  perhaps  the  lar- 
ger part,  was  defrayed  by  the  public  treasury.  De- 
mosthenes complains  that  more  money  was  spent 
on  a  single  Panathenaic  or  Dionysiac  festival  than 
on  any  military  expedition.9  The  religious  embas- 
sies to  Delos  and  other  places,  and  especially  those 
to  the  Olympian,  Nemean,  Isthmian,  and  Pythian 
games,  drew  largely  upon  the  public  exchequer, 
though  a  part  of  the  cost  fell  upon  the  wealthier 
ciiizens  who  conducted  them.10 

The  largesses  distributed  among  the  people  had 
their  origin  at  an  early  period,  and  in  a  measure  ap- 
parently harmless,  though  from  a  small  beginning 
they  afterward  rose  to  a  height  most  injurious  to 
the  commonwealth.  The  Atuic  drama  used  to  be 
performed  in  a  wooden  theatre,  and  the  entrance 
was  free  to  all  citizens  who  chose  to  go.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  eagerness  to  gei  n  led  to 
much  confusion  and  even  danger.  On  one  «.  ccasion, 
about  B  C.  500,  the  scaffolding  which  supported 


1  (v.,  c.  27,  &c.)— 2.  (Herod.,  i.,  51.)— 3.  (1.  c.)— 4.  (Plut., 
De  hjs  qui  sero  a  num.  pan.,  p.  557,  F. — Polemon  ap.  Athen., 
ix.,  p.  372.)— 5.  (i.,  34.)— 6.  (Vit.  Apoll.,  iv.,  31.)— 7.  (Schol.  ad 
Pmd.,  01.,  vii.,  156,  ix.,  146.)  — 8.  (De  Rep.  Ath.,  iii.,  8.)  — 9. 
•Philip,  i.,  50.)— 10  \Schomann,  Ant.  Jur  Pub.  Gr  ,  305.) 
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the  roof  fell  in,  and  caused  grec^  alarm.  It  wat 
then  determined  that  the  entrance  should  nt  longer 
be  gratuitous.  The  fee  for  a  place  was  fixed  at  two 
obols,  which  was  paid  to  the  lessee  of  the  theatre 
(called  deaTpuvrig,  dcaTponMnc,  or  upxiTenTwv),  whe 
undertook  to  keep  it  in  repair  and  constantly  ready 
for  use  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  receive 
the  profits.  This  payment  continued  to  be  exacted 
after  the  stone  theatre  was  built.  Pericles,  to  re- 
lieve the  poorer  classes,  passed  a  law  which  ena- 
bled them  to  receive  the  price  of  admission  from 
the  state;  after  which, all  those  citizens  who  were 
too  poor  to  pay  for  their  places  applied  for  the 
money  in  the  public  assembly,  which  was  then  fre- 
quently held  in  the  theatre.1  In  process  of  time 
this  donation  was  extended  to  other  entertainments 
besides  theatrical  ones,  the  sum  of  two  oboli  being 
given  to  each  citizen  who  attended  ;  if  the  festival 
lasted  two  days,  four  oboli ;  «nd  if  three,  six  oboli, 
but  not  beyond.  Hence  all  theoric  largesses  re- 
ceived the  name  of  cJtufe/U'a.  The  sums  thus  given 
varied  at  different  times,  and,  of  course,  depended 
on  the  state  of  the  public  exchequer.  These  dis- 
tributions of  money,  like  those  of  grain  and  flour, 
were  called  diavo/iai  or  diadoaeic.  They  were  often 
made  at  the  Dionysia,  when  the  allies  were  present, 
and  saw  the  surplus  of  their  tribute  distributed 
from  the  orchestra.  The  appetite  of  the  people  for 
largesses  grew  by  encouragement,  stimulated  from 
time  to  time  by  designing  demagogues  ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  poorer  classes.3  Bockh  calculates 
that  from  25  to  30  talents  were  spent  upon  them 
annually.3 

So  large  an  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  upon 
shows  and  amusements  absorbed  the  resources 
which  were  demanded  for  services  of  a  more  im- 
portant nature.  By  the  ancient  law,  the  whole  sur- 
plus of  the  annual  revenue  which  remained  titer 
the  expense  of  the  civil  administration  (rd  wsp'tov- 
ra  xpwaTa  rM  fiioinrjaeus)  was  to  be  carried  to  th« 
military  fund,  and  applied  to  the  defence  of  the 
commonwealth.  Since  the  time  of  Perk'.les  vari- 
ous demagogues  had  sprung  up,  who  induced  the 
people  to  divert  all  that  could  be  spared  from  the 
other  branches  of  civil  expenditure  into  the  theo- 
ric fund,  which  at  length  swallowed  up  the  whole 
surplus,  and  the  supplies  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
war  or  defence  were  left  to  depend  upon  the  extra- 
ordinary contributions  or  property-tax  (dafyopai). 
An  attempt  was  made  by  the  demagogue  Eubulus, 
of  whom  Theopompus  says  that  rag  npoaodovc  Ka- 
rafiiodotyopuv  (hereXei,*  to  perpetuate  this  system. 
He  passed  a  law,  which  made  it  a  capital  offence 
to  propose  that  the  theoric  fund  should  be  applied 
to  military  service.  In  B.C.  Apollodorus  car- 
ried a  decree  empowering  the  people  to  determine 
whether  the  surplus  revenue  might  be  applied  tc 
1  he  purpose  of  war,  for  which  he  was  indicted  by 
a  ypatyri  napavd/tuv,  convicted  and  fined,  and  the  de- 
cree was  annulled,  as  a  matter  of  course.6  The 
law  of  Eubulus  was  a  source  of  great  embarrass- 
ment to  Demosthenes,  in  the  prosecutions  of  his 
schemes  for  the  national  defence  ;  and  he  seems  at 
last,  but  not  before  B.C.  339,  to  have  succeeded  iD 
repealing  it.s 

In  the  earlier  times  there  was  no  person  or 
board  of  persons  expressly  appointed  to  manage 
the  theoric  fund.  The  money  thus  appropriated 
was  disbursed  by  the  hellenotamias.  After  the  an- 
archy, the  largess  system  having  been  restored  by 
Agyrrhius,  a  board  of  managers  was  appointed, 


1.  (Schomann,  ib.,  219.)— 2.  (Philip.,  iv.,  141.)— 3.  (Staatsb. 
der  Athen.,  i.,  241.)— 4.  (Athen.,  iv.,  166.)— 5.  (Demosth.  c 
Near.,  1346-1348.) — 6.  (Harpocr.  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  QewpiKiS  at 
EwfouXoc-—  Bockh,  ib..  i.,  232-040  -  Sc.hoiria>»i.  ib,  307.) 
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who  were  called  apxy  kid  rij>  ■&eupiK^  ol  ini  to  -&eu- 
oikov  Teray/ievcL  or  kexeipoTovq/jievoi  SeuoiKtj  apxVt 
&c.  The)'  were  elected  by  show  of  hands  at  the 
period  of  the  great  Dionysia,  one  from  each  tribe. 
In  the  time  of  Eubuius  many.other  branches  of  the 
administration  were  placul  under  the  control  of 
thi3  board,  as  the  management  of  the  civil  expend- 
iture, the  office  of  the  apodectae,  the  building  of 
docks,  arsenals,  streets,  &c.  This  was  dictated  by 
An  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  no  part 
of  the  revenue  should  be  improperly  diverted  from 
the  theoric  fund,  which  they  thought  would  be 
prevented  by  increasing  the  powers  of  its  mana- 
gers. But  these  extraordinary  powers  appear  not 
to  have  been  of  long  continuance.1 

THEOROI  {-deufXH)  were  persons  sent  on  special 
missions  (ticupiat)  to  perform  some  religious  duty, 
as  to  consult  an  oracle,  or  to  offer  a  sacrifice  on 
behalf  of  the  state.  It  is  thus  explained  by  the 
grammarians  :  deonponoi,  $  ol  ■deu/ievoi,  rj  oi  ippovri- 
foiTff  mpi  to.  -dtiw  oi  etc  ■dvaiav  nefinbfitvoi  icai 
iopriiQ  Kai  navTiyvfieis  nai  XPWGTypia.*  There  were 
in  some  of  the  Dorian  states,  as  the  ^Eginetans, 
Trcezenians,  Messenians,  and  Mantineans,  official 
priests  called  dcupoi,  whose  duty  it  was  to  consult 
oracles,  interpret  the  responses,  &c.,  as  among  the 
Spartans  there  were  men  called  Pythii,  chosen  by 
the  kings  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.3  At 
Athens  there  were  no  official  persons  called  &Eupui, 
but  the  name  was  given  to  those  citizens  who  were 
appointed  from  time  to  time  to  conduct  religious 
embassies  to  various  places ;  of  which  the  most 
important  were  those  that  were  sent  to  the  Olym- 
pian, Pythian,  demean,  and  Isthmian  games,  those 
that  went  to  consult  the  god  at  Delphi,  and  those 
•'hat  led  the  solemn  procession  to  Delos,  where  the 
Athenians  established  a  quadriennial  festival  in  re- 
vival of  the  ancient  Ionian  one,  of  which  Homer 
speaks.4  The  expense  of  these  embassies  was  de- 
frayed partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by  wealthy 
citizens,  to  whom  the  management  of  them  was 
intrusted,  called  upxideupot,  chiefs  of  the  embassy. 
This  was  a  sort  of  fairovpyia,  and  frequently  a  very 
costly  one,  as  the  chief  conductor  represented  the 
state,  and  was  expected  to  appear  with  a  suitable 
degree  of  splendour  ;  for  instance,  to  wear  a  golden 
crown,  to  drive  into  the  city  with  a  handsome 
chariot,  retinue,  &c.  Nicias,  who  was  very  rich, 1 
is  reported  to  have  incurred  great  expenses  on  Ins 
embassy  to  Delos,  beyond  what  was  required  of  i 
him ;  and  Alcibiades  astonished  all  the  spectators 
at  Olympia  by  the  magnificence  of  his  horses,  char- 1 
iots,  &c  ,  and  the  profuseness  of  his  expenditure.4  j 
{Vid.  Delia.) 

The  Salaminian  or  Delian  ship  was  also  called  ! 
deupic  wiOf,  and  was  principally  used  for  conveying  ! 
embassies  to  Delos,  though,  like  the  Paralus,  it  was 
employed  on  other  expeditious  besides.' 

THEOXE'NIA  (deofrvia).    (  Vid.  Theophania.) 

THERAPEUTICA  (to  depanevTinov),  one  of  the 
five  branches  into  which,  according  to  some  authors, 
the  •»  hole  art  and  science  of  medicine  was  divided 
among  the  ancients.'  It  was  defined  to  be  that 
branch  which  was  conversant  with  the  healing  of 
disease,  or  recalling  and  restoring  ruined  health," 
UtJ  was  subdivided  into  three  parts,  Di.*tetica, 
Ohikukoia,  Phakmaceutica.*  From  the  incidental 
menlion  that  is  made  by  Homer  and  the  old  Greek 


1.  (jEichm.,  c.  Cletiph.,  57.  «1.  Stcph.  —  Bdckh,  ib.,  i.,  193- 
197.— SchOmaim,  ib.,  320.— Wachimuih,  Ilellco.  A.  t.,  II.,  L,  124- 
147.)  —  2.  (llarjiorr.,  Smdas,  unit  Heaych  ,  s.  t.  Qtuf/oi. —  Com- 
pare Pollui,  n.,  55.  -  Soph.,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  114.)  —3.  (Schomano, 
Am.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  130,  305.)  —  4.  (Thncyd.,  in.,  104.)  —  5. 
(BOckh,  Stantah.  tier  Athen.,  i.,  230.— Thirlwall,  Hut.  of  Greece, 
liv,  p.  S17,  p.  330  )  — fi.  (Suidaa,  L  c.  —  BOckh,  ib.,  L  25S  )— 7. 
(Pnudo-G«l ,  Dcrin.  Med.,  c.  II,  lorn,  xix.,  p.  351.— Id.,  introd., 
i.  ,,  torn,  xiv  ,  p.CbO.)— 8.  (Uefin.  Med.,  1  n  )— 9.  (Introd.,  L  c, 

c.  8.  d  fiSV 


writers  ol  the  nature  of  the  remedies  that  weie  ein 
ployed  by  medical  practitioners  in  the  earliest  times 
it  would  appear  that  their  practice  was  principally 
surgical,  and  almost  confined  to  the  treatment  of 
wounds  ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  internal  diseases, 
these  were,  for  the  most  part,  conceived  to  be  the 
immediate  infliction  of  the  Deity,  and  therefore 
abandoned  as  incurable,  or,  at  least,  were  to  be  ob- 
viated only  by  charms  and  incantations,  and  '.hat 
the  arts  of  magic  formed  no  inconsiderable  part 
even  of  their  surgical  practice.1 

From  the  mode  in  which  Hippocrates  speaks  of 
certain  practices,  such  as  bleeding,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  emetics,  purgatives,  and  other  analogous 
medicinal  agents,  we  may  infer  that  they  were  in 
common  use  among  his  contemporaries,  and  proba- 
bly had  been  so  for  a  long  time  before  him.  The 
great  principle  which  directed  all  his  indications 
was  the  supposed  operation  of  nature  in  superin- 
tending and  regulating  all  the  actions  of  the  system. 
The  chief  business  of  the  physician,  in  the  opinion 
of  Hippocrates,  was  to  watch  these  operations,  to 
promote  or  suppress  them  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  perhaps,  in  some  rare  cases,  to  at- 
tempt to  counteract  them.  The  tendency  of  this 
mode  of  practice  would  be  to  produce  extreme 
caution,  or  rather  inertness,  on  the  part  of  the  prac- 
titioner ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  Hippocrates 
seldom  attempted  to  cut  short  any  morbid  action, 
or  to  remove  it  by  any  decisive  or  vigorous  treat- 
ment. Another  principle  which  very  materially  af- 
fected his  practice  was  the  doctrine  of  critical  evac- 
uations. As  diseases  were  supposed  to  originate  in 
the  prevalence  of  some  morbid  humour,  so,  when  they 
are  suffered  to  run  their  course  without  interruption, 
they  are  relieved  by  the  discharge  of  the  humour  , 
and,  consequently,  the  promotion  of  this  discharge 
becomes  an  important  indication,  which  it  is  often 
easy  to  accomplish,  and  which  proves  very  effectual. 
Hence  an  important  part  of  his  practice  consisted 
in  producing  evacuations  of  various  kinds,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  employment  of  purgatives,  of  which  he 
used  a  great  variety,  and  administered  them  with 
great  freedom.  With  the  same  intention  he  pre- 
scribed diuretics  and  sudorifics ;  he  drew  blood 
both  by  the  lancet  and  the  scarificator ;  he  applied 
the  cupping-glasses ;  he  administered  injections, 
and  inserted  issues.  He  made  very  frequent  use 
of  external  applications,  such  as  ointments,  plasters, 
liniments,  &c.,  and  was  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  effects  of  external  temperature.  The  disputes 
of  the  Doomatici  and  Empirici  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  so  much  influence  on  their  mode  of  prac 
tice  as  we  might  have  expected  ;  and,  indeed,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  professed  plan  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  two  sects,  we  shall  always  find  thai 
the  practice  of  the  most  eminent  of  either  party  ac- 
tually proceeded  upon  a  judicious  combination  of 
the  two  systems. 

Celsus,  the  next  physician  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  to  be  noticed  here,  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent  the  Hippoeratic  method  of  observing  and 
watching  over  the  operations  of  nature,  and  regu 
lating  rather  than  opposing  them  :  a  method  which 
with  respect  to  acute  diseases  (as  was  hinted  above) 
may  frequently  appear  inert.  But  there  are  oc 
casions  on  which  he  displays  considerable  decision 
and  boldness,  and  particularly  in  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  which  he  employed  with  more  freedom  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  His  regulations  for  the 
employment  of  bloodletting  and  of  purgatives  are 
laid  down  with  minuteness  and  precision  ;  and  al- 
thongh  he  was  in  some  measure  led  astray  by  his 
hypothesis  of  the  crudity  and  concoction  of  the 

I .  (Horn.,  if,  xi.,  030,  Ac. ;  Od.,  xix.,  490,  Ac.  —  Vid.  Gal 
De  Hum.  Medic,  torn,  x.,  p.  573,  ed.  CI  irt.,  ot  ap.  A  m  Trail 
l)i-  Ite  Med.,  lib.  ix.,  c.  4.) 
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humours,  the  rules  which  he  prescribed  weie  not 
very  different  from  those  which  were  gererally 
adopted  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. His  description  of  the  symptoms  of  fever, 
and  of  the  different  varieties  which  ;t  assumes, 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  or  from  the 
Circumstances  under  which  it  takes  place,  are  cor- 
rect and  judicious  :  his  practice  was  founded  upon 
the  principle  before  referred  to,  of  watching  the 
operations  of  nature,  conceiving  that  fever  consists 
essentially  in  an  effort  of  the  constitution  to  throw 
off  some  morbid  cause,  and  that,  if  not  unduly  in- 
terfered with,  the  process  would  terminate  in  a 
state  of  health. 

Aretaeus,  also,  in  his  practice  followed,  for  the 
most  part,  the  method  of  Hippocrates,  but  he  paid 
less  attention  to  what  have  been  styled  the  natural 
actions  of  the  system ;  and,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Father  of  Medicine,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  attempt  to  counteract  them  when  they  appeared 
to  him  to  be  injurious.  The  account  which  he 
gives  of  his  treatment  of  various  diseases  indicates 
a  simple  and  sagacious  system,  and  one  of  more 
energy  than  that  of  the  professed  Methodici.  Thus 
he  more  freely  administered  active  purgatives ;  he 
did  not  object  to  narcotics ;  he  was  much  less  averse 
to  bleeding ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  his  materia  medi- 
ca  was  both  ample  and  efficient.  It  may  be  asserted 
generally  (says  Dr.  Bostock),  that  there  are  few  of 
the  ancient  physicians  since  the  time  of  Hippoc- 
rates who  appear  to  have  been  less  biased  by  at- 
tachment to  any  peculiar  set  of  opinions,  and  whose 
account  of  the  phenomena  and  treatment  of  disease 
has  better  stood  the  test  of  subsequent  experience. 

The  most  famous  physician  of  antiquity  after 
Hippocrates  was  Galen,  who  is  also  the  last  that 
can  here  be  noticed.  His  practice  in  its  general 
character  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  his  pathol- 
ogy (which  depended  on  the  four  elements,  the. 
«bur  humours,  and  the  four  qualities,  connected  in 
allthevarety  of  combinations),  and,  indeed,  to  have 
been  strictly  deduced  from  it.  His  indications  were 
in  exact  conformity  to  his  theory,  and  the  operation 
of  medicines  was  reduced  to  their  power  of  correct- 
ing the  morbid  states  of  the  fluids,  as  depending 
upon  their  four  primary  qualities,  or  the  various 
modifications  of  them.  Many  parts  of  his  writings 
prove  that  he  was  a  diligent  observer  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  disease,  and  he  possessed  an  acuteness  of 
mind  which  well  adapted  him  for  seizing  the  most 
prominent  features  of  a  case,  and  tracing  out  the 
origin  of  the  morbid  affection.  But  his  predilec- 
tion for  theory  too  frequently  warped  and  biased 
his  judgment,  so  that  he  appears  more  anxious  to 
reconcile  his  practice  to  his  hypothesis  than  to  his 
facts,  and  bestows  much  more  labour  on  subtile  and 
refined  reasoning,  than  on  the  investigation  of  mor- 
bid actions,  or  the  generalization  of  his  actual  ex- 
perience.1 

For  the  use  of  gymnastics,  which  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  ancient  system  of  therapeutics, 
the  reader  must  consult  the  article  on  that  subject. 
(Vid  Gymnasium,  p.  484.)  The  subject  of  charms 
r  amulets  has  been  before  alluded  to,  and  this  ar- 
ticle would  be  incomplete  without  some  farther 
Hotice  of  that  very  singular  mode  of  cure.  The  in- 
stances that  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  ancient 
authors  (particularly  Cato  and  Pliny)  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  famous  Abracadabra  occurs  for 
ths  first  time  in  Serenus  Samonicus.'  This  amulet 
was  particularly  recommended  for  the  cure  of  the 
species  of  intermittent  fever  called  by  the  Greeks 
^furpiraloc  (or  by  the  moderns  double-tertian),  and  is 
described  by  him  as  follows : 


1   fBostock's  Hist,  of  Med.)  -2  (De  W  tdio.,  c.  52,  v.  944,  sq.) 
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"  Insiribis  churl  a,  quod  dicitur  Abb  acadabra, 
Scepius :  et  subter  repetis,  sed  detrahe  summa 
Et  magis  at  que  magis  desint  elemenla  figuris 
Singula,  qua  semper  rapies,  et  cetera  Jiges, 
Donee  in  angustum  redigatur  htera  conum. 
His  lino  nexis  collum  redimire  memento." 
Thus  forming  an  equilateral  triangle  in  this  mat 
ner : 

ABRACADABRA 
ABR  iCADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
A   B    R   A    0    A  D 
A   B    R   A    C  A 
A    B    R   A  C 
A  B    R  A 
ABR 
A  B 
A 

For  larther  information  respecting  this  magical 

word,  see  Du  Cange,  Glossar.  Med.  et  Inf.  Latin., 
ed.  Paris,  1840. — Hofmann,  Lex.  Univ. — Sprengel, 
Hist,  de  la  Mid.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  147. — C.  Steph.,  Diet 
Hist.,  etc.,  p.  8,  edit.  N  Lloyd. — Ger.  Jo.  Voss.,  Op. 
t.  5,  p.  24. 

One  or  two  examples  of  this  folly  ir  i.}  ce  ,s(iven 
from  Alexander  Trallianus,  especially  as  :t  is  sm 
prising  that  an  author  who  displays  so  much  judg- 
ment in  other  matters  should  show  so  much  weak- 
ness in  this  For  epilepsy  he  recommends  a  piece 
of  an  old  sailcloth,  taken  from  a  shipwrecked  vessel, 
to  be  tied  to  the  right  arm  for  seven  weeks  to- 
gether;1 for  the  colic  he  orders  the  heart  of  a  laik 
to  be  fastened  to  the  left  thigh  ;a  for  a  quartan  ague, 
a  few  hairs  taken  from  a  goat's  chin  are  to  be  car- 
ried about  :3  several  other  equally  ridiculous  in- 
stances might  be  given.  By  way  of  excuse,  he  in- 
forms us  that  in  his  time  many  persons,  particular- 
ly the  rich,  were  very  averse  to  medicine,  and 
would  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  persist  in  a 
proper  method,  which  forced  them,  he  says,  to 
have  recourse  to  amulets,  and  such  things  as  were 
fondly  imagined  to  effect  a  cure  in  a  more  expedi- 
tious manner.*    (Vid.  Amuletum.) 

The  following  is  probably  a  complete  list  of  the 
ancient  treatises  that  remain  on  the  subject  of  ther 
apeutics :  Hippocrates,  'EiriSnfiiuv  Bi6Xia  "Enra, 
De  Morbis  Popularibus,  lib.  vii.,  of  which  the  first 
and  third  books  are  considered  as  undoubtedly 
genuine,  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  as  doubtful, 
and  the  fifth  and  seventh  as  certainly  spurious. — 
Id.,  'A.<j>opiafioi,  Aphorismi,  considered  so  certainly 
genuine  that  Stephanus  Atheniensis  says*  they  were 
the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  authenticity  of 
the  other  works  that  go  under  the  name  of  Hippoc- 
rates.— Id.,  Hepi  fyappaiutv,  De  Remediis  Purganti- 
bus,  a  spurious  work." — Aretaeus,  Hepi  Qepaneui% 
'0§iav  kcu  Xpoviav  Had&v,  De  Curatione  Acutorum 
et  Diuturnorum  Morborum,  in  four  books. — Galen, 
TeXvV  'larpiKV,  Ars  Medica. — Id.,  QepaTrevTaci)  Medo- 
doc,  Methodus  Medendi. — Id.,  Td  npdc  TXavKuva  Qepa- 
irevriKd,  Ad  Glauconem  de  Medendi  Methodo. — Id., 
Hepi  $ie6oTo/iiac  npbc  'Epaatcrparov,  De  Venasec- 
Hone  adversus  Erasistratum. — Id.,  Hepi  $to6oTOfria{ 
irpoc  'EpaoioTpareiovc  Tuvc  kv  'Pu/in,  De  Venasectiont 
adversus  Erasistrateos  Roma  Degentes. — Id.,  Tlept 
iXe6oTo/jUac  QepairevriKov  BtShiov,  De  Curandi  Ra- 
tions per  Venasectionem. — Id..  JIept  BdeAAt&v,  'Ait«t 
mfcrewf,  2i«wof,  koi  'Eyxapd^euc,  kcu  Korc^aojuoi), 
De  Hirudinibus,  Revulsione,  Cucurbitula,  Incisione 
et  Scarificatione. — Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  IIe/» 

1.  (De  Re  Med.,  lib.  i.,  c.  20,  p.  30,  ed.  Goup  )  —2.  (Ib,  lil 
vi.,  c.  6,  p.  165.)— 3.  (Ib.,  lib  x.,  c.  6,  p.  241.) —4  (Ib.,  lib.  viu., 
i     7,  10,  p.  165,  198.)  — 5.  (a?.  Dietz,  Schol.  in  Hippoc  e:  Gal. 

torn,  ii.,  p.  239.)  — 6.  (Vid.  Choulant.  Handb  del  Biicherknnd» 
I  ftir  die  ./Eltere  Medioin,  8vo,  Leipzig  J S41  ) 


THERIACA. 


THJSSEiA. 


Uiperu  >,  L)c  Febribus. — Great  part  of  the  Zwayuyai 
larpucai,  Collecta  Mcdicinalia,  of  Oribasius,  ami  also 
Of  his  luvvoipic,  Synopsis  ad  Eustathtum,  treat  of  this 
subject. — Palladius,  liepi  llvperuv  Zvvropoc  Swo^tf, 
De  Febribus  Concisa  Synopsis. — Aetius,  Bi6Xia  'la- 
rpiKa  'V.KKaitiEKa,  Libri  Medicinalcs  Sedeam. — Alex- 
ander Trallianus,  Bifida  'iarpiKa.  Avunaideica,  Libri 
de  Re  Medial  Duodecim. — Paulus  .Egineta,  'Ettito- 
'larpiiiTjc  UifXia  'Enra,  Compendu  Medici  Libri 
Septem,  of  wliich  great  part  relates  to  this  subject. 
— Theophanf.s  Nonnus,  'Entropi)  ttic  'larpiK^c'Airaf 
,rK  Tt;fVJ7f,  Compendium  Totius  Artis  Medic<e. — 
8ynesitis,  Tlepi  tlvpertiv,  De  Febribus — Joannes  Ac- 
.uarius,  Mclhodus  Medendi.  —  Demetrius  Pepago- 
inenus,  llepi  ttufiuypac,  De  Podagra. — Celsus.  De 
Medicina,  in  eight  books,  of  which  great  part  treat 
of  this  subject. — Caelius  Aurelianus,  Cclerum  Pas- 
sionum  Libri  iii. — Id.,  Tardarum  Passionum  Lif/n 
7. — Serenus  Samonicus,  De  Medicina  Prceccpta  Salu- 
berrima,  a  poem  on  the  art  of  Healing. — Theodoras 
Priscianus,  Rerum  Medicarum  Libri  iv  To  which 
list  may  be  added  (though  somewhat  later  llian  the 
period  treated  of  in  this  work)  the  celebrated  Regi- 
men Sanitatis  Salernitanum,  of  which  more  than 
twenty  editions  were  published  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  more  than  forty  in  the  sixteenth. 

THERAPON  (depuiruv).    (Vid.  Helotes.) 

THERIACA  (dTipianri),  a  word  properly  ap'>l  'd, 
according  to  Galen,1  to  preparations  that  woukl  ire 
the  bite  of  wild  beasts  (ftripiuv),  as  those  which 
were  meant  as  antidotes  to  other  kinds  of  poisons 
(rotf  dr/Xijrijptoic)  were  properly  called  aAeiiifiupp.aKa.* 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  preparations  was  the 
Theriaca  Andromachi,  invented  by  the  physician  to 
the  Emperor  Nero,  which  was  nearly  the  same  as 
that  which  was  composed  by  Mithradates,  king  of 
Pontus,  the  receipt  for  which  was  said  to  have  been 
found  among  his  papers,  after  his  death,  by  Pompey. 
This  was  published  at  Rome,  under  the  title  of  An- 
tidotum  Mithradatium.  But  as  the  various  receipts 
for  the  preparation  of  this  famous  remedy  differ 
from  each  other  very  widely,  the  probability  is,  says 
Dr.  Heberden,  that  Mithradates  was  as  much  a 
stranger  to  his  own  antidote-  as  several  eminent 
physicians  have  since  been  to  the  medicines  that  are 
daily  advertised  under  their  names.  It  was  asserted 
that  whoever  took  a  proper  quantity  of  this  prepara- 
tion in  the  morning  was  ensured  against  the  effects 
of  poison  during  the  whole  of  that  day,  and  this,  we 
are  told  by  Galen,*  was  regularly  done  by  the  Em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius  It  was  farther  stated  that 
Mithradates  himself  was  so  fortified  against  all 
baneful  drags,  that  none  would  produce  any  effect 
when  he  attempted  to  destroy  himself*  In  the 
coarse  of  ages  it  underwent  numerous  alterations 
According  to  Celsus,  who  first  described  it,*  it  con- 
tained only  thirty-six  simples  ;  Andromachus  added 
the  flesh  of  vipers,'  after  cutting  off  the  head  and 
tail,7  and  increased  the  number  of  ingredients  to 
sevent)  five  These,  and  the  method  of  putting 
them  together,  he  handed  down  to  posterity  in  a 
Greek  poem,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  hexameter  and  pentameter  lines,  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Galen,'  and  has  several  times 
been  published  separately.  When  thus  improved, 
Andromachus  called  it  yaH/vi),'  but  in  Trajan's  time 
it  obtained  the  name  of  Thenaca,  either  from  the 


1.  (Continent,  in  ilippocr.  Libr.,  "  De  Alim.,"  6  7,  torn,  iv.,  p. 
ffT9,  ed  Kuhn.) — 3.  (Conf.  Gal.,  Comment,  in  Ilippocr.  Libr.  »!., 
44  De  Morh.  Vulgar,"  vi.,6  5,  torn,  xtii.,  pt.  U_  p.  137.)— 3.  (De 
Antid.,  i.,  1,  lorn,  xit.,  n.  3.) — 4.  (Gal.,  I.  c. — Ola.,  D«  Med.,  v., 

H,  1 1.  —  Gel!.,  mi.,  16.  —  Joitin,  ixxm.,  S.  —  Flor  .,  5.  — 

Hart.,  v.,  76.— Dion  Caae.,  xxxni.,  13.— Appian,  De  Bell.  Milhr., 
e.  111.— Aurel.  Vict.,  De  Vir.  Illuat  ,  c.  76.)— 6.  ft.  c.)— «.  (Gal., 
De  Ther.  ad  Ph.,  c.  6,  torn,  riv.,  p.  333.)  — 7.  (Id.  lb.,  c.  9,  p. 
US,  aq.)  —  8.  (De  Antid.,  i.,  6,  torn,  xiv.,  p.  32,  aq.  —  I).-  Ther. 
Id  Ph  .  c.  r\  7,  torn,  xiT.,  p.  333.)— 9   (Gal.,  I  c.) 


vipers  in  it,  or  rather  ccar'  tfrxyv,  from  its  supposed 
effects  in  curing  the  bites  of  venomous  animals. 
Damocrates  differed  from  Andromachus  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  the  proportions,1  and  gave  a  re- 
ceipt for  it  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  Greek 
iambics,  which  has  also  been  preserved  by  Galen,' 
and  has  been  published  along  with  his  other  poetical 
fragments  at  Bonne,  1833,  4to,  ed  C.  F.  Harless. 
The  reputatkr  "hich  this  medicine  enjoyed  was 
immense;  it  is  mentioned  by  Abulfara. ,5  and  sev- 
eral Arabic  physicians  wrote  treatises  in  its  piaise. 
It  even  maintained  its  ground  in  quite  modern  times, 
and  it  is  only  within  comparatively  a  few  years  that 
it  has  been  dismissed  from  the  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia. This  was  effected  chiefly  by  the  persuasion 
of  Dr.  Heberden,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  sub- 
ject, entitled  Antithenaca,  1745.  It  consisted  latter- 
ly of  seventy-two  ingredients,  which  were  arranged 
under  thirteen  heads :  viz.,  Acria,  of  which  there 
were  five  species ;  Amara,  of  wliich  there  were 
eight ;  Stypiica  (vulgo  Astringenlia),  five  in  number; 
Aromalica  Exotica,  fourteen  ;  Aromatica  Indigena, 
ten  ;  Aromatica  ex  Umbellifens,  seven  ;  Resinosa  et 
Halsama,  eight ,  Graveoleutia,  six  ;  Vnosa  (seu  qua 
Narcosm  inducunt),  under  which  head  there  was  but 
one  species,  viz.,  Opium  ;  Terra  Insipida  et  Inertia, 
which  comprised  only  the  celebrated  Lemnian  Earth; 
Gummosa,  Amylacea,  Stc  ,  four  species  ;  Duleia,  viz., 
liquorice  and  honey ;  and  Vinum,  viz.,  Spanish  (or 
Sherry).  Upon  no  principle  of  combination  could 
this  heterogeneous  farrago  be  vindicated  ;  and  the 
monstrous  compound  is  well  compared  by  Dr.  Heb- 
erden to  the  numerous  undisciplined  forces  of  a 
barbarous  king,  made  up  of  a  dissonant  crowd  col- 
lected from  different  countries,  mighty  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  reality  an  ineffective  multitude,  that 
only  hinder  each  other.* 

THERMAE     (Vid.  Baths,  p.  143.) 

THER.MOPO'LIUM.    (Vid.  Cauda.) 

♦THEKMOS  (deppoc),  a  kind  of  pulse,  referame 
to  the  genus  Lupinus,  L.,  or  Lupine  ;  about  the  spe- 
cies, however,  there  is  great  uncertainty.  "  Spren- 
gel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  set  down 
the  dep/ior  of  Theophrastus  for  the  white  lupine,  O. 
Lupinus  albus;  and  in  the  second  for  the  L.  pilosus; 
but  Schneider  is  not  satisfied  that  the  characters  of 
the  dip/UK,  as  given  by  Theophrastus,  agree  with 
either  of  them.  Sprengel  remarks  that  the  dtppor 
flfitpoc  of  Dioscorides  may  be  either  the  L.  hirsutus 
or  pilosus.  He  joins  Sibthorp  and  Smith  in  holding 
the  Lupinus  angustifolius  to  be  the  depuoc  bypioc.  of 
Dioscorides."* 

THESEIA  (dr/rma),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Athenians  in  honour  of  their  national  hero  These- 
us,' whom  they  believed  to  have  been  the  author 
of  their  democratical  form  of  government.  In  con 
sequence  of  this  belief,  donations  of  bread  and 
meat  were  given  to  the  poor  people  at  the  Theses, 
which  thus  was  for  them  a  feast  at  which  they  felt 
no  want,  and  might  fancy  themselves  equal  to  the 
wealthiest  citizens.  We  learn  from  Gellius7  that 
a  contest  also  was  held  on  this  occasion,  hut  we 
are  not  informed  in  what  it  consisted.  The  day  on 
which  this  festival  was  held  was  the  eighth  of  every 
month  (hydoai),  but  more  especially  the  eighth  of 
Pyaii'-psitm,*  whence  the  festival  was  sometimes 
called  iryAiiAtov*  From  the  passages  above  referred 
to,  compared  with  Diodorus,"  it  appears  highlj 
probable  that  the  festival  of  the  Thesea  was  iiot  in 


I.  (Gal.,  De  Ther.  ad  Pii.,c.  13,  torn,  nr.,  p  206.)  —  3.  (Da 
Antid.,  i.,  IS,  torn,  xjt.,  p.  tt(,  ail.)— 3.  (Hut.  Dyuuit.,  p.  63.)— 4 
(  V\d.  Dr.  Pana'a  Pnannaoologia,  vol.  i.,  p.  49.) — 5.  (Dioacor., 
132,  133.— Theophr.,  rJ.  P.,  i.,6  -.  in.,  3.— Adaini,  Append.,  a.  v.) 
—  6  (Anatoph.,  Plut.,  623,  Ac,  with  the  «chnl.  —  -  in.  a.  t 
eijoxfoif.)—  7.  (it.,  30,  6  3.)  — 8.  (Sch.il.  »d  Ariiloph.,  1  c  — 
Pint.,  Then.,  36  )— 9.  (IlnTch  .  *  v.)— It  (v.,  53.) 
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THESMOPHORIA 


THETES. 


stituteJ  till  B.C.  469,  when  Cimon  brought  the  re- 
mains of  Theseus  from  Scyrus  to  Athens.1 

THESMOPHO'RIA  (Qecfiofopia),  a  great  festival 
and  mysteries  celebrated  in  honour  of  Demeter  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  and  only  by  women,  though 
some  ceremonies  were  also  performed  hv  -naidens. 
The  Attic  Thesmophoria  were  held  in  the  month 
of  Pyanepsion,  and  began  on  the  eleventh.  Its  in- 
troduction was  ascribed  by  Demosthenes,  Diodorus 
Sicu'.us,  and  Plutarch*  to  Orpheus,  while  Herodo- 
tus3 states  that  it  was  introduced  into  Greece  from 
Egypt  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  who  mai  e  the 
Pelasgian  women  of  Peloponnesus  acquainted  with 
the  mysteries ;  that  after  the  Dorian  conquest  they 
fell  into  disuse,  and  were  only  preserved  by  the 
Arcadians,  who  remained  undisturbed  in  their  an- 
cient seats.  Thus  much  appears  certain  from  the 
name  of  the  festival  itself,  that  it  was  intended  to 
commemorate  the  introduction  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  civilized  life,  which  was  universally 
ascribed  to  Demeter.*  Respecting  the  duration  of 
the  Attic  Thesmophoria,  various  opinions  are  en- 
tertained both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers. 
According  to  Hesychius,5  it  lasted  four  days  :  it  has 
been  inferred  from  Aristophanes6  that  it  lasted  for 
five  days.  Such  discrepances  have  undoubtedly 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  women  spent 
several  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  real 
festival  in  preparations  and  purifications,  during 
which  they  were  especially  bound  to  abstain  from 
sexual  intercourse,  and  for  this  purpose  they  slept 
and  sat  upon  particular  kinds  of  herbs,  which  were 
believed  to  have  a  purifying  effect.1  During  this 
time  the  women  of  each  demos  appointed  two  mar- 
ried women  from  among  themselves  to  conduct  the 
solemnities  (dpxuv  dg  ru  8eo/j,o<p6piaa),  and  their 
husbands,  who  had  received  a  dowry  amounting  to 
three  tilents,  had  to  pay  the  expenses  for  the  so- 
lemnitj  in  the  form  of  a  liturgy.9  The  festival  it- 
self, which,  according  to  the  most  probable  suppo- 
sition, also  adopted  by  Wellauer,10  lasted  only  for 
three  day?,  began  on  the  11th  of  Pyanepsion,  which 
day  was  called  dvo&og  or  addodos,11  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  solemnities  were  opened  by  the 
women  with  a  procession  from  Athens  to  Eleusis. 
In  this  procession  they  carried  on  their  heads  sa 
cred  laws  (ydp.ip.oi  i3i6hoi  or  -dcjpoi),  the  introduction 
of  which  was  ascribed  to  Demeter  Qeafiotyopos,  and 
other  symbols  of  civilized  life.1"-'  The  women  spent 
the  night  at  Eleusis.  in  celebrating  the  mysteries  of 
the  goddess.13  The  second  day,  called  vrjareia,1* 
was  a  day  of  mourning,  during  which  the  women  sat 
on  the  ground  around  the  statue  of  Demeter,  and 
took  no  other  food  than  cakes  made  of  sesame  and 
honey  (ariaa/iov(lb).  On  this  day  no  meetings  either 
of  the  senate  or  the  people  were  held.16  It  was 
probably  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day  that  the  wom- 
en held  a  procession  at  Athens,  in  which  they  walk- 
ed barefooted  behind  a  wagon,  upon  which  baskets 
with  mystical  symbols  were  conveyed  to  the  Thes- 
mophorion.1'  The  third  day,  called  naXXiyeveta 
from  the  circumstance  that  Demeter  was  invoked 
Wider  this  name,18  was  a  day  of  merriment  and  rail- 
lery among  the  women  themselves,  in  commemora- 
tion of  lambe,  who  was  said  to  have  made  the  god- 

]  (Meursius,  Graec.  Fer.,  s.  v.  Qrioiia.  —  Theseus,  p.  133.  — 
Camini,  Fast.  Att.,  ii.,  p.  330.  —  Ideler,  Hist.  Untermch.  ueber 
4  B  Astronom.  Beobacht.  der  Alten,  p.  383,  &c.) — 2.  (ap.  Theo- 
ta-X.,  Therap.,  1.)— 3.  (ii.,  171.)— 4.  (Diodor.,  v.,  5.)— 5.  (s.  v. 
Tplrii  6£<Tf<o0opt'u>v.)  —  6.  (Thesmoph.,  80.)  —  7.  (Hesych.,  s.  v. 
Ivl'opov.—  Etym.  Magn.,  s.  v.  Xxdopiov.  .<Elian,  N.  A.,  ix.,26. 
--  J chol.  ad  Theocr.,  iv.,  25.  —  Dioscor.,  i.,  135.  —  Plin.,  H.  N., 
Hi-,  19  — Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  MiA^ros.) — 8.  (Isaeus,  De  Ciion. 
ierod.,  p.  208,  ed.  Reiske.)  9.  (Id.,  De  Pyrr.  hered.,  p.  66.) 
10.  (De  Thesmoph.,  p.  6.)  — 11.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  "Avodos.)—  It. 
'Schol.  ad  Theocr.,  xiv.,  23.)— 13.  (jEn.  Tact.,  Polior.,  4.)  —  14. 
'Athen.,  vii.,  p.  307.)  — 15.  (Anstoph.,  Thesmoph.,  535;  Pax, 
820.)— 16.  (AristoDh.,  Thesm.,  79.)— 17.  (Ia.  i*>  .  276,  <fcc.)  —  18. 
Id.  ib.,  296.) 
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less  smile  during  her  grief.1  Hesychius  mentioni 
i  sacrifice  called  tnjila,  which  was  offered  to  the 
goddess  as  an  atonement  for  any  excess  or  erro* 
which  might  have  been  committed  during  the  sa- 
cred days,  and  this  sacrifice  was  p'obably  offered 
at  the  close  of  the  third  day. 

There  are  several  other  particulars  mentioned  bj 
ancient  writers  as  forming  part  of  the  Thesmopho- 
ria, but  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  in  what  man- 
ner they  were  connected  with  the  festival,  01  on 
what  day  they  took  place. 

Thesmophoria  were  also  celebrated  in  many  eth- 
er parts  of  Greece,  as  mentioned  above.  The  prin- 
cipal places  where  they  are  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors  are  the  following :  Sparta,  where  the  fes- 
tival lasted  three  days  ;a  Drymaea  in  Phocis 
Thebes  in  Boeotia  ;*  Miletus  ;5  Syracuse  ;6  Eretria 
in  Euboea  ;7  Delos  Ephesus  Agrigentum  ;10  and 
other  places.  But  of  their  celebration  in  these 
towns  we  know  no  more  than  a  few  isolated  partic- 
ulars, which  are  mentioned  in  the  passages  referred 
to.11 

THESMOS  (fao/ido.    ( Vid.  Nomos,  p.  663.) 

THESMOTHETAI  (&eo/io6eTai).  ( Vid.  Archon.) 

THE'TES  (i9^ref).  In  earlier  times  this  name 
denoted  any  freemen  who  worked  for  hire  (ol  iveica 
Tpo(f>7jc  dovTicvovrec  ;la  i\evdepC>v  ovopa  did  Tteviav  kit' 
dpyvpiip  dovXevovruv13).  Homer1*  speaks  of&fjrig  re 
6/iuec  te,  the  latter  properly  signifying  those  who 
became  slaves  by  captivity.  They  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished not  only  from  all  common  slaves,  but 
also  from  those  persons  who  were  in  the  condition 
of  the  Penestae  or  Helots.14  The  persons  best 
known  by  the  name  of  ^rjrec  are  the  members  of 
the  fourth  or  lowest  class  at  Athens,  according  to 
the  political  division  of  Solon  (B.C.  594).  Among 
other  changes,  he  effected  one  of  great  importance, 
by  abolishing,  or  at  least  abridging,  the  distinc- 
tions of  caste  or  birth,  and  introducing  in  lieu  of 
them  distinctions  of  property.  He  distributed  the 
people  of  Attica  into  four  classes  :  the  first  consist- 
ing of  those  whose  land  affbided  an  annual  income 
of  500  medimni  of  dry  produce,  or  metreles  of  liquid, 
hence  called  TrevTaKoaiofiidipvoi.;  the  second  of  those 
whose  annual  profits  were  380;  the  third,  whose 
profits  were  150 ;  the  fourth  consisting  of  those 
whose  incomes  were  less  than  150.  The  fourth 
class,  comprehending  all  the  poor  and  labouring 
part  of  the  citizens,  were  called  &7jreg.  To  each 
class  were  assigned  certain  rights  and  privileges 
on  the  one  hand,  and  certain  duties  and  liabilities 
on  the  other.  As  to  the  mode  of  taxation,  see  Eis- 
phora.  The  highest  civil  offices  and  military  com- 
mands were  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  first 
class.  The  second  and  third  were  appointed  to 
form  the  national  militia,  the  former  constituting 
the  cavalry,  the  latter  the  heavy -armed  infantry ; 
and  certain  minor  civil  offices  were  open  to  them. 
The  lowest  class  was  exempted  from  all  direct  tax- 
ation, and  also  excluded  from  all  honours  and  dig- 
nities. In  war  they  served  as  light  troops  (fiXoi), 
and,  when  naval  service  was  required,  as  rowers 
in  the  ships.  They,  however,  wer'3  admitted  to 
vote  in  the  eKKXrjaia,  or  general  assembly,  where 
magistrates  were  elected,  and  various  other  impor 

1.  (Anstoph.,  Thesm.,  792  ;  Ran.,  390.— Hesych.,  s.  v.  £n?via 
—Phot.,  Lex.,  p.  397.—  Apollod.,  i.,  5,  v  1.)  —  2.  (Hesych.,  i.  t 
Tpifiutpoq.)—  3-  (Pius.,  x.,  33,  t>  6.— Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Apviiia.) 
—4.  (Plut.,Pelop.,  p.  280  — Xen.,  Hell.,  v.,  2,  0  29.)— 5.  (Steph 
Byz.,  s.  v.  Mflu7T-os--  Oiug.  Laert.,  ix.,  v  43.1—6.  (Athen.,  xiv., 
p.  647.)— 7.  (Plut.,  Qu<est.  Gr.,  p:  298,  B..&C.)— 8.  (Athen.,  lii. 
p.  109.1—9.  (Strab.,  xiv..  p.  633.  —  Herod.,  vi.,  16.)— 10.  (Pol 
yaen.,  v.,  1,  1.) — 11.  (Meursius,  Graec.  Fer.,  s.  v.  Oeaxod>6pia- 
Wellauer,  De  Thesmoph.,  Wratislav.,  1820,  8vo.  — Creuzer 
Symbol.,  iv.,  p.  440,  &c. — rreller,  in  Zimraermann's  Zeitschr  ft 
1835,  n.  98 ;  and  in  general,  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alt  ,,  ii.,  2,  p. 
248,  &c.)— 12.  (Photius.s.  v.)— 13.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ft  .,  32.)— 
14.  (Od..  iv.,  644  ;  xviii.,  356.)— 15.  (Wachsmuth,  ib.  «  i.,  235, 
255,  322.— Schomann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  7«  ) 
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taut  matters  determined,  though  tne  business  of  the 
assembly  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  senate 
of  Four  Hundred,  and  could  not  be  held  without  its 
authority.  Another  important  privilege  conferred  on 
the  lowest  class  was  the  right  of  sitting  as  dicasts 
in  the  heliastic  court,  for  which  no  farther  qualifi- 
cation was  requisite  than  that  the  party  should  be 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  possessed  of  his  full  legal 
franchise  {Vid.  Dicastes.)  Before  the  time  of 
Solon,  all  judicial  power  was  vested  in  the  superior 
magistrates.  He  first  gave  an  appeal  from  their 
decisions  to  a  court  composed  of  a  large  number 
of  citizens,  which  in  process  of  tune  became  the 
regular  tribunal  for  the  hearing  of  all  civil  causes, 
the  superintendence  or  direction  thereof  (ijycpovia 
6iKaoT7]ptov)  being  alone  reserved  to  the  magistrate. 
Such  was  the  political  condition  of  the  lower  class- 
es at  Athens  as  established  by  Solon.  After  his 
time  a  variety  of  causes  operated  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  lower  classes.  Among  these  we  may 
reckon,  first,  the  reforms  introduced  by  Clisthenes, 
*ho  created  the  H/poi,  altered  the  tribes,  subdivi- 
led  the  heliastic  court,  broke  the  old  aristocratical 
connexions,  and  increased  the  number  of  citizens 
by  enfranchising  aliens  and  slaves.  Secondly,  the 
Persian  war  caused  the  downfall  of  many  wealthy 
families,  who  lost  their  possessions  by  the  capture 
and  sacking  of  the  city  ;  whereas  the  lower  order 
of  people,  who  served  in  the  fleet,  became  elevated 
by  their  success,  and  rose  in  estimation  by  the  val- 
ue of  the  services  they  had  rendered.  This  led  to 
a  measure  which  is  said  to  have  been  passed  by 
Aristides,  which  enabled  the  poorest  citizen  to  as- 
pire to  the  highest  honours  of  the  s<  ite  ;  after 
which,  all  distinction  of  classes  was  gradually  abol- 
ished ;  though  a  certain  fortune  appears  to  have 
been  still  requisite  for  the  office  of  archon,  if  the 
question  asked  at  the  examination  previous  to  his 
admission,  ti  to  Tipijfia  avrut  cariv,  had  not  become 
a  mere  form.1  Trade  and  commerce  increased  the 
number  of  operative  citizens,  brought  large  crowds 
jf  seamen  and  idlers  into  the  Piraeus  and  the  city, 
who  turned  their  attention  to  the  public  assemblies, 
where  their  numbers  gave  them  a  preponderance 
in  the  suffrage.  The  attendance  of  the  poorer  peo- 
ple in  the  ecclesia  was  still  farther  encouraged  by 
a  law  which  was  introduced  by  Callistratus  after 
the  time  of  Pericles,  by  which  every  person  who 
attended  received  a  certain  fee,  first  an  obol,  and 
afterward  raised  to  three  obols.  called  pio0b(  ia- 
K'AijntaaTiK^.1  The  remuneration  given  to  the  di- 
casts (an  obol  by  the  law  of  Pericles,  but  raised  to 
three  obols  by  Cleon)  had  the  same  effect  as  the 
assembly  fee.  The  whole  power  of  the  state,  judi- 
cial and  administrative,  which  already  resided  in 
the  multitude  in  theory,  soon  caine  to  be  exercised 
by  them  in  practice,  when  (besides  their  natural 
love  of  power)  they  were  stimulated  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  performance  of  these  duties  by  the 
prospect  of  immediate  reward.  The  establishment 
of  the  theoric  fund  (vid.  Theobica)  was  another 
measure  of  democratic  tendency,  as  it  helped  to 
maintain  the  idle  poor  at  the  public  expense,  and 
enabled  them  to  interfere  in  state  business.  That 
the  authority  of  the  court  of  Areopagus,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  should  be  di- 
minished, was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  meas- 
ures and  changes  above  mentioned  To  trace  the 
events,  political  and  moral,  which  ensued  from  the 
democratic  movements  of  the  Athenians,  belongs 
to  history.* 

1.  (Pollax,  Onom.,  Tin.,  86.)— 2.  (UOckh,  StaaUh.  der  Ath.,  i., 

M5.)  3.  (Wachmnuth,  I.,  li.,  26,  30,  140,  158.  —  SchOniann,  l)f 

Comit.,  pref.,  I.,  xvin.— Antiq.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  174,  253.—  I  hirl- 
■rail.  Hist  of  Rreeci-,  n.,  |>.  37-14.  73.  374  ;  in.,  p.  67.  —  Rfckli, 
StaaUh. ,*<:..  i.,  250,  277:  n.,  28-36.  —  Uarpucral  and  *.  illu, 
•  v.  Oftrjf  anil  ^riK'iy 
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The  name  of  &rjnoa  was  also  given  to  a  pow 
heiress  at  A1  hens,  whom  the  next  of  kin  was  obli- 
ged to  marry,  or  give  her  a  suitable  portion.  {  Vid 
Suidas'  and  Epiclerus.) 

THI'ASOS  (diao-ue)  signifies  any  company  or  as- 
semi  ly  of  persons  met  together  for  a  religious  pur- 
pose, such  as  a  choir  of  bacchanals  or  dancers,  a 
party  met  to  celebrate  a  festival,  &c.  CteP°c  x°P<'c 
airb  tov  &fciv,  %  and  Toi  kv8ovaig.v  ■  to  atipoiCflfitvn 
irXfidoq  cni  rtkei  Kai  rififf  -Stov?  Compare  Dionysia, 
p.  363.)  The  word  appears  to  be  derived  from  aide, 
the  Doric  foi  iJsdf.  Each  member  of  a  ■Hiaaoc;  was 
called  i9(a<r<JT)7f .  In  the  democratic  states  of  Greece 
there  were  religious  associations  called  dlaaoi,  who 
clubbed  together,  kept  a  common  fund,  purchased 
land,  &c,  for  religious  purposes  '    (Vid.  Eranos.) 

THO'LOS  (i?oAof,  6  and  q,  also  called  okiuc)  is 
a  name  which  was  given  to  any  round  building 
which  terminated  at  the  top  in  a  point,  whatever 
might  he  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used.*  At 
Athens  the  name  was  in  particular  applied  to  the 
new  round  Prytaneum  near  .he  senate-house,  which 
should  not  he  confounded  with  the  old  Prytaneum 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis.*  It  was  therefore  the 
place  in  which  the  prytanes  took  their  common 
meals  and  offered  their  sacrifices.  It  was  adorned 
with  some  small  silver  statues,6  and  near  it  stood 
the  ten  statues  of  the  Attic  iTruwp.ni.  ( Vid.  Epony- 
moi,  Prvtaneion.) 

Other  Greek  cities  had  likewise  their  public  i?o 
lot :  thus  we  find  that  Polycletus  built  one  of  white 
marble  at  Epidaurus,  the  inside  of  which  wj  s  adorn- 
ed with  paintings  by  Pausias.  It  was  originally 
surrounded  by  columns,  of  which  in  the  days  of 
Pausanias  six  only  were  standing,  and  upon  these 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  such  persons  as  had 
been  cured  of  some  disease  by  Asclepius,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  disease  itself,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  obtained  their  recovery.7 

THORAX.    (Vid.  Lorica.) 

THO'IUA  LEX.  This  agraria  lex  is  the  subject 
of  a  very  elaborate  essay  by  Rudorff,  "  Das  Acker- 
gesetz  des  Spurius  Thorius,  Zeitschrift,  vol.  x." 

This  lex  was  engraved  on  the  back  part  of  tie 
same  bronze  tablet  which  contained  the  Servilia 
iex  Judiciaria,  and  on  Repetunda;.  The  tablet  was 
broken  at  some  unknown  time,  and  the  lower,  which 
was  perhaps  the  largest  part,  is  now  lost.  Seven 
fragments  of  the  upper  part  were  preserved,  which, 
as  the  tablet  is  written  on  both  sides,  make  four- 
teen inscriptions,  which  were  published  by  Fulvius 
Ursinus  :  the  first  five  of  the  inscriptions,  as  they 
are  numbered  by  him,  belong  to  the  lex  Thoria,  and 
the  last  seven  to  the  lex  Servilia.  The  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  fragments  are  now  in 
the  Museo  Borhonico  Their  history  is  traced  and 
their  present  condition  described  by  Rudorff  with 
great  minuteness.  Two  of  the  fragments  were 
copied  by  Sigonius  when  they  were  in  the  Museum 
of  Cardinal  Bembo ;  and  the  copy  of  the  two  frag- 
ments of  the  lex  Thoria,  and  also  the  copy  of  the 
two  fragments  of  the  lcA  Servilia,  are  printed  in  the 
work  of  Sigonius,  De  Antiquo  Jure  Pnpuli  Rr  mani, 
Libri  (Indecirn.  Uononiae.  1574. 

The  title  ol  this  lex  does  not  appear  from  the 
mutilated  inscription,  but  Rudorff  shows  that  the 
lex  belongs  to  the  period  between  the  consulship 
of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  and  I.  CalpurnillB  I'iso 
Beslia,  B.C.  Ill,  and  that  of  L.  Julius  Caesar,  B.C. 
90,  within  which  space  of  twenty-two  years  five 
agrarian  laws  were  enacted.  Bona,  Thoria,  Marcia, 
Apulcia,  and  Titia.    It  farther  appears,  from  com 

1.  (I.  c.)— 2.  (Suidu,  Ilaipocr.,  andHoyrh.,  a.  v.)--3.  (Hockh, 
Suialah.,  &c,  L,  264.— Scwmnnn,  Ant.  Jur.  I'ulil.  (Jr.,  305  ;— > 
ll>   .  'i  and  Suidaa,  a.  t  1 1 , '     —  Hum.,  Ud.,  nil  ,  412,  4 SO. 
406.)— 5.  (Pau».,  i.,  5,  6  1  ;  18,  »  13.)  —  6.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  mi., 
155.— Dcmoath.,  Dc  Fa!a  Lag.,  p.  419.)— 7.  (Puu.,  II.,  17,  |  3  I 
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-  aung  two  passages  of  Cicero,1  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  lex  Thoria,  with  the  fragments  of  this  lex 
whose  title  is  lost,  that  the  fragments  are  those  of 
the  lex  Thoria  No_v  the  date  of  the  lex  Thoria  is 
fixed  by  Rudorfl  at  i\ie  year  of  the  city  643,  or  B.C. 
Ill,  which  is,  consequently,  the  date  of  the  lex  on 
the  bronze  tablet,  thus  identified  with  the  lex  Tho- 
ria. Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the  frag- 
mentary lex  was  the  plebiscitum  called  the  lex 
Thoria,  Sigonius  restored  the  beginning  of  it  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  form  of  Roman  plebiscita  :  Sp. 
Thorivs  .  .  .  F.  Tr.  PI.  Plebem  ivre  rog.  Plebesque 
ivre  scivit  Tribvs  ....  Principvm  fvit  pro  tribv  Q 
Fabivs.  Q.  F.  primvs  scivit. 

The  history  of  this  inscription  is  curious.  It  was 
not  cut  on  the  rough  back  of  the  bronze  tablet  till 
after  the  other  side,  which  is  smooth,  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  Servilia  lex.  The  Servilia  lex  is  cer- 
tainly not  of  earlier  date  than  the  year  of  the  city 
648,  or  B.C.  106,  and,  consequently,  the  Thoria  could 
not  have  been  cut  on  this  tablet  before  the  year  648. 
It  seems  that  the  tablet  was  large  enough  for  the 
lex  Servilia,  for  which  it  was  intended,  but  much 
too  small  for  the  agrarian  law  :  "  consequently,  the 
characters  of  the  agrarian  side  of  the  tablet  are  re- 
markably small,  the  lines  narrow,  the  abbreviations 
numerous,  and  the  chapters  only  separated  by  two 
or  three  points,  whereas  on  the  other  side  the  let- 
ters are  uniform,  large,  and  well  made,  the  lines 
wide,  the  words  written  at  full  length,  and  the  chap- 
ters of  the  lex  separated  by  superscriptions.  Far- 
ther, the  lines  (of  the  Agraria  lex)  are  often  so  ob- 
lique that  they  cross  the  straight  lines  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  which  are  cut  very  deep,  and,  consequent- 
ly, are  visible  on  the  side  on  which  the  agrarian  lex 
is  cut."  (RudorfT) 

The  subject-matter  of  this  lex  cannot  be  stated 
without  entering  into  detail  ■  the  whole  is  examined 
by  RudorfT  with  great  care.  The  main  subject  of 
the  lex,  to  which  the  first  eighteen  chapters  or  forty- 
three  lines  refer,  is  the  public  land  in  Italy  as  far  as 
the  rivers  Rubico  and  Macra.  The  second  part  of 
the  lex  begins  with  the  nineteenth  chapter  and  the 
forty-fourth  line,  and  extends  to  the  fiftieth  chapter 
and  the  ninety-sixth  line :  this  part  of  the  lex  re- 
lates to  the  public  and  private  land  in  the  province 
of  Africa.  The  third  and  last  part  of  the  lex,  from 
the  fiftieth  chapter  and  the  ninety-sixth  line  to  the 
end  of  the  inscription,  relates  to  the  Roman  public 
land  in  the  territory  of  Corinth. 

RudorfT  concludes  that  the  lex  applied  to  other 
land  also,  and  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Roman 
agrarian  laws  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  city 
related  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  case  of  the  lex  Servilia 
of  Rullus.  Secondly,  the  fragment  of  the  lex  Tho- 
ria which  is  preserved  is  so  broad  compared  with 
the  height,  that  we  may  conclude  that  the  complete 
tablet  contained  three  times  as  much  as  it  does 
now ;  for  nearly  all  the  bronze  tablets  on  which  Ro- 
man laws  are  cut  are  of  an  oblong  form,  with  the 
height  much  greater  than  their  width.  Of  the  two 
thirds  of  the  tablet  which  it  is  concluded  have  been 
lost,  not  a  trace  has  yet  been  discovered. 

The  essay  of  RudorfT  contains  a  copy  of  the  in- 
scription, with  his  restoration  of  the  passages  that 
an  iefaced.  The  value  of  this  attempt  can  only  be 
estimated  by  an  investigation  as  complete  as  that  of 
the  author. 

•THOS  (*<Sf).  "Hardouin,"  remarks  Adams, 
"  upon  the  authority  of  Bochart  and  others,  holds 
the  improbable  opinion  that  the  Thos  was  the  Papio 
or  Baboon.  BufTon  concludes,  with  greater  prob- 
ability, that  it  was  the  Canis  aureus,  L. ;  he  main- 
tains,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  Lupus 

1.  (Dp  Or.,  ii   *1    and  Brutus  36. 
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tcrvarius,  although  generally  held  to  be  so  Tlu 
Lupus  cervarius  is,  as  he  remarks,  the  same  as  *h€ 
Chaus  of  Pliny,  which  is  our  lynx  or  stng-wolf,  tin 
character  of  which  agrees  with  the  Thos."1 

THRANPTAI  (■dpavlrai).    (Vid.  Ships,  p.  S93.) 

THRACES.    (  Vid.  Gladutores,  p.  477  ) 

*THRAUPIS  (dpavmc),  the  name  of  a  bird  men 
tioned  by  Aristotle,  and  the  same,  probably,  with  tht 
Goldfinch,  or  Fringilla  cardnelis* 

♦THRAU'PALUS  ($pmma'ko<;),  a  plant,  eithei 
the  Viburnum  lantana,  Mealy  Guelder-rose  or  Way 
faring-tree  according  to  Sprengel,  or  the  Viburnum 
opulus,  common  Guelder-rose  or  Water-elder  ac- 
cording to  Stackhouse.5 

♦THRIDAX,  the  Lettuce.    (Vid.  Lactcjca.) 

♦THRIDAC'INE.    (Vid.  Lactuca.) 

♦THRISSA  (dpiooa),  a  species  of  fish,  the  Clupea 
alosa,  or  Shad.  Ausonius  states  that  in  his  time  it 
was  used  only  by  the  lower  ranks  for  food.* 

THRONUS,  the  Greek  #pdvof,  for  which  the 
proper  Latin  term  is  solium,  a  Throne.  This  did 
not  differ  from  a  chair  (naOedpa)  (vid.  Cathedra, 
Sella)  except  in  being  higher,  larger,  and  in  all  re- 
spects more  magnificent.6  On  account  of  its  eleva 
tion,  it  was  always  necessarily  accompanied  by  a 
footstool  (subsellium,  vnoiroSiov,  Att.  dpuviov,  Ion. 
dirijvvc*).  Besides  a  variety  of  ornaments,  espe- 
cially nails  or  studs  of  silver,  bestowed  upon  the 
throne  itself,  it  was  often  covered  with  beautiful  and 
splendid  drapery.7  (Vid.  Tapes.)  The  accompa- 
nying woodcut  shows  two  gilded  thrones,  with 


cushions  and  drapery,  represented  on  paintings 
found  at  Resina.8  These  were  intended  to  be  the 
thrones  of  Mars  and  Venus,  which  is  expressed  by 
the  helmet  on  the  one  and  the  dove  on  the  other. 

All  the  greater  gods  were  sometimes  represented 
as  enthroned,  especially  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  Venus, 
Minerva,  Diana,  Ceres,  Cybele,  Neptune,  ^Escula- 
pius,  and  Apollo.  This  was  in  imitation  of  the 
practice  adopted  by  mortals,  and  more  particularly 
in  Asia,  as  in  the  case  of  Xerxes*  and  of  the  Par- 
thians.10  When  the  sitting  statue  of  the  god  was 
colossal,  the  throne  was,  of  course,  great  in  propor- 
tion, and  consequently  presented  a  very  eligible  field 
for  the  display  of  sculpture  and  painting.  As  early 
as  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  Bathycles  of 
Magnesia  thus  decorated  the  throne  of  the  Amy 
clsean  Apollo.  Instead  of  legs,  it  was  sustaineo 
both  before  and  behind  by  four  statues,  representing 
two  Graces  and  two  Hours.  It  was  elevated  upon 
a  basement  (fiadpov).  Being  of  the  size  of  a  con- 
siderable temple,  and  open  all  round  so  that  person* 
might  walk  under  it,  it  was  covered  with  bas-re- 
liefs both  outside  and  inside.  Not  less  than  fifty  « 
sixty  mythological  subjects  were  thus  displayed  in 
separate  compartments,  besides  many  distinct  fig- 


1.  (Hardouin  ad  Pirn.,  viii.,  S3. — Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  19. — Id 
ib.,  vi.,  29.— Adami,  Append.,  s.  ▼.)— 2.  (Aristot.,  EL  A.,  viii 
I  5.)— 3.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,6.— Id.  ib.,  it.,  1.— Ad  ami,  Ap 
pend.,  s.  v.)— 4.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,32.— ^Elian,  N.  A.,  yi.,31 
—Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Athen.,  v.,  p.  192,  e.)— 6.  (Rm. 
II ,  xiv.,  240.— Od.,  i.,  131.— Ib.,  x.,  315.)— 7.  (Horn  ,  Od.,  ut 
150.)—8.  (Ant.  d'Ercol.,  v,  tav.  29.)— 9.  (Philostr  Ifeaf.  i. 
31  )— 10.  (Claud,  in  iv.  Con    Honor..  214.) 
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cies  placed  about  it.1  The  throne  of  the  Olympian 
Jupitei,  the  work  of  Phidias  and  Pansenus,  was 
constructed  and  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner, 
bat  was  closed  instead  of  being  open  all  round,  and 
consisted  of  the  most  valuable  materials,  viz.,  ivo- 
ry, ebony,  gold,  and  precious  stones.*  As  a  chair 
for  common  use  was  sometimes  made  to  hold  two 
persons,'  and  a  throne  shared  by  two  potentates 
'dfypo**),  so  two  divinities  were  sometimes  sup- 
xieed  to  occupy  the  same  throne.'  Besides  those 
telonging  to  the  statues  of  the  gods,  the  thrones 
»f  rx.onarclis  were  sometimes  deposited  in  the  tem- 
ples as  Do.naria.' 
The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  fictile  vase 


in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  represents  Juno 
seated  on  a  splendid  throne,  which  is  elevated,  like 
those  already  described,  on  a  basement.  She  holds 
in  her  left  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  her  right  the 
apple,  which  Mercury  is  about  to  convey  to  Paris 
with  a  view  to  the  celebrated  contest  tor  beauty  on 
Mount  Ida.  Mercury  is  distinguished  by  his  Ta  la- 
bia, his  Cadcceos,  and  his  petasus  thrown  behind 
bis  back  and  hanging  by  its  string.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  throne  is  the  representation  of  a  tigress 
or  panther. 

The  elevated  seat  used  by  a  schoolmaster  was 
called  his  throne.' 

•THUS.     (Kui.  LlBANOTUS.) 

"THYA  (Wo,  ■frvia,  dvria),  a  species  of  tree, 
the  timber  of  which  was  fragrant  "  Botanical 
authorities  agree  in  refening  it  to  the  Arbor  mia; 
that  is,  either  to  the  Thya  aphylla  according  to 
Stackhouse,  or  the  Thya  articulala  according  to 
Sprengel.    Most  probably  it  is  the  tft'ov  of  Homer."' 

♦THYI'TES  LAPIS.  "Galen,"  says  Adams, 
'describes  the  Thyites  of  Dioscorides  as  being  of  a 
greenish  colour,  like  jasper.  It  would  appear  that  it 
was  a  variety  of  turquoite,  but  not  the  kind  in  com- 
mon use  It  is  the  caUau  of  Pliny,  and  hence  the 
turquoise  is  called  by  Fisher  and  Jameson  eallaUe."' 

•THYMALLUS  (otyaAAor ),  a  species  of  fish,  the 
So/mo  Thymaltus,  L.,  called  in  English  the  Grayling 
■r  Umber.  "  The  Umbra  of  Ausonius  would  ap- 
lear  to  have  been  a  variety  oi  it.  Artedi  makes  the 
HftaXXoc  to  have  been  a  species  of  Corcfrenu*  ;  but 
the  learned  writer  of  the  article  on  Ichthyology  in 
the  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  and  Schneider,  in  his 
commentary  on  .-Elian,  rank  it  as  a  species  of  Salm- 
on. Daniell  says  that  the  name  ThymaUut  is  given 
to  this  fish  on  account  of  an  imaginary  scent  pro- 
ceeding from  it,  resembling  thyme,  and  that  it  is 

L  (Pane.,  iii.,  18,  ♦  B-19,  i  4.— Hcvne,  Ant.  AnUm,  L  p.  1- 
114.)— 5.  (Paua.,  t.,  11.  «  8-4.)— 3.  (Horn.,  II.,  in.,  4S4.-Od., 
ITU.,  330.)— 4.  (Donaap.  Athen.,  i.,p.  17,/.)— S.  (P«u».,  Tin.,  37, 
♦  ».)—«.  (Paua.,  ii.,  19,  «  4;  t,12,  y  3.)— 7.  (Bruuck,  Anal., n., 
417.1—8.  (TheophraM.,  H.  P.,  i  ,  9.— I  J.  ib.,  in.,  4.)— 9.  (Dioa- 
enr  .  t..  IS4 ,— Plin..  H.  N  ,  EUTti.,  88  —  Atlanta,  Append.,  a  r.l 


more  appropriately  called  Umbra,  f'om  its  being  sc 
switt  in  summer  as  to  disappeai  like  a  passing 
shadow."1 

♦THYMBRA  (■&vfdpa),  a  plant.  "Stackhouse 
seems  to  be  the  only  authority  who  refers  it  to  thc 
Thymbra  capitata ;  all  the  others  are  satisfied  that  it 
is  the  Satureia  Thymbra,  or  Savory.  Aristophanes 
alludes  to  the  use  of  savory  as  a  condiment."1 

♦THYMELJSA  (&vueXata).  "Modern  botanists, 
says  Adams,  "  by  a  frequent  change  of  names,  have 
occasioned  some  difficulty  in  determining  accurate 
ly  to  which  genus  and  species  the  &vpe?.aia  is  to  be 
referred.  It  was  most  probably  the  Daphne  Cnidium, 
or  Flax-leaved  Daphne.  Botanists  call  this  tribe 
of  plants  Thymeletz.  The  fruit  of  the  -dvaeXaia  is 
usually  named  kokkoc  Kvt'dtof."* 

THYM'ELE  (&uui\i}).    ( Vid.  Theatrpm,  p.  968. 

♦THYMUS  (utyor),  the  Thymus  vulgaris,  or  Com 
mon  Garden  Thyme,  according  to  most  authorities 
Matthiolus  alone  suggests  that  it  is  the  Thyrmu 
Creticus,  which  is  the  Satureia  capitata,  L.* 

*THYNNUS  {Svvvoc),  a  fish,  the  Scomber  Thyn- 
nus,  L.,  Spanish  Mackerel,  Albicore,  or  Tunny-fish. 
According  to  Coray,  its  French  name  is  Thorr 
"  The  tunny  is  one  of  the  largest  sea  fishes.  Aris 
totle  speaks  of  an  old  individual  which  weighed  fif 
teen  talents,  or  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  whicb 
measured  two  cubits  and  a  palm  from  one  point  to 
another  of  the  caudal  fin.  This  measure,  too,  is  a 
correction  of  Gaza's  in  his  first  editions,  and  after 
Pliny.  The  majority  of  the  manuscripts  of  Aris 
totle  say  five  cubits,  and  Hardouin,  always  prone  to 
paradox,  believed  that  it  was  Pliny  who  ought  to 
have  been  corrected.  Five  cubits  for  this  part 
would  give  a  length  of  at  least  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  leet  for  the  entire  fish.  The  fishery  of  the 
tunny  dates  from  the  highest  antiquity.  Euthyde- 
iniis  even  attributes  some  verses  to  Hesiod,  in  which 
he  describes  the  trade  and  exportation  of  it.  Bui 
Athensus,  who  quotes  them,  proves,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  must  of  necessity  have  been  the 
production  of  a  much  later  poet.  It  was  more  es- 
pecially at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an, at  the  places  where  this  sea  contracts  its  chan- 
nel, and  where  the  migratory  fishes  are  forced  to 
come  more  closely  in  contact  with  each  other,  that 
the  largest  tunny-fisheries  took  place.  In  the  East, 
the  Black  Sea  presented  these  fish  with  an  abundant 
degree  of  aliment,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
rivers  which  run  into  it.  They  repaired  thither  in 
crowds  in  the  spring-time  for  the  purpose  of  spawn- 
ing, and  Aristotle  even  believed  that  they  did  not 
multiply  elsewhere  They  remained  there  during 
the  summer,  and  it  was  on  their  passage  to  the 
Bosporus  that  such  rich  captures  were  made  of 
them.  According  to  the  very  detailed  account  of 
Strabo,  their  reproduction  took  place  in  the  Palua 
Maeotis.  They  followed  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  first  were  taken  at  Trebizonde  and  Phama- 
cia ;  but  they  were  then  but  small.  At  Sinope  they 
had  already  attained  a  size  large  enough  for  salting ; 
ami  that  town,  budt  upon  an  isthmus,  and  admira- 
bly situated  for  this  fishery,  derived  immense  profit* 
from  it.  But  it  was  more  especially  the  city  ol 
Byzantium  that  was  enriched  by  this  fish.  Thr 
shoals  of  them  that  entered  into  the  Bosporus,  neai 
Chalccdon,  met  with  a  white  rock  which  terrified 
them,  and  induced  them  to  turn  on  the  side  of  By- 
zantium, and  to  enter  into  the  bay  which  now  forms 
the  port  of  Constantinople  This  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  fish  still  arrives  at  Constantinople  at  the 
present  day,  as  in  the  time  of  the  ancients.  Gylliua 

1.  (Xlim,  N.  A.,  in.,  22.—  Id.  B>„  in.,  49  -  Darnell,  Run*' 
S porta,  vol.  ii.,  p.  S48.)— 2.  (Theophnut.,  L\        it.,  1.— Di« 
cor.,  in.,  39.— Anatoph.,  Nub.,  1.410. — Adami,  Append.,  a.  t.)- 
3.  (Dioacor.,  it.,  170. — Paul.  .JSgin.,  til.  J. — Adama,  Apfeu4 
«.  t.)— 4.  (Theoph'tat.,  H.  P  ,  it    V  -Dioaror..  in.,  38.) 
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•peaks  ot  mem  in  terms  well  calculated  to  excite 
astonishment.  The  tunny-fishery  was  still  more 
ancient  in  the  West.  The  Phoenicians  had  estab- 
lished it  very  early  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  and 
Droseeuted  it  with  great  activity,  both  without  and 
within  the  columns  of  Hercules.  Accordingly,  we 
5nd  the  tunny  appear  on  the  Phoenician  medals  of 
Cadiz  and  Carteia.  From  that  period  this  species 
of  industry  was  extended  and  perpetuated  along 
these  coasts.  The  salted  preparations  of  fish  of 
Spain,  as  well  as  of  Sardinia,  were  considered  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans  as  much  more  tender  and 
of  a  more  agreeable  flavour  than  those  of  Byzanti- 
um. These  preparations,  too,  sold  at  a  higher  price. 
Their  savoury  quality  was  attributed  to  the  quantity 
of  acorns  which  fell  from  a  small  species  of  oak 
very  common  on  these  coasts  ;  and  the  people  were 
led  to  believe  that  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
itself  that  the  oaks  grew  which  produced  these 
acorns,  but  which,  in  all  probability,  are  nothing  but 
fucus.  The  tunnies  which  removed  farther  towards 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  became  more  and  more  thin, 
because  they  no  longer  found  this  sort  of  aliment. 
Strabo,  in  his  Geography,  carefully  marks  the  places 
where  men  were  stationed  to  give  notice  of  the  arri- 
val of  these  fish,  in  the  very  same  manner  as  is  done 
in  our  own  times.  These  stations  were  called  -dw- 
ooKonsla,  'look-out  places  for  tunnies.'  The  fish- 
ery was  carried  on  very  nearly  in  the  same  way  as 
in  our  days.  The  description  given  us  by  ^Elian  of 
that  which  took  place  along  the  coasts  of  the  Eux- 
ine  entirely  resembles  what  is  reported  by  Duhamel 
Df  the  tunny-fishery  as  practised  at  Collioure.  Par- 
ticular names  were  given  to  the  tunnies  of  different 
ages.  The  Scordyla,  or,  as  it  was  called  at  Byzan- 
tium, Auxis,  was  the  young  tunny,  when  it  first  is- 
sued from  the  Euxine  Sea  in  autumn.  The  Pela- 
mys  was  the  tunny  in  a  more  advanced  age,  when 
it  returned  to  that  sea  in  the  spring.  The  very 
large  tunnies  bore  the  name  of  Orycni,  and 
were  some  so  gigantic  as  to  have  been 
among  the  cetacea.  These  large  oryau,  ^  .ug 
to  Dorion  in  Athenasus,  were  considered  to  come 
from  the  ocean.  This  was  the  reason  why  there 
were  more  of  them  near  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  in 
the  Tuscan  Sea,  and  it  was  supposed  that  they  did 
not  return  into  the  more  Eastern  seas.  In  modern 
times,  the  tunny-fishery,  without  having  diminished 
in  product,  is  aimost  concentrated  in  the  interior  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  no  longer  carried  on  upon 
a  grand  scale  at  Constantinople,  nor  on  the  Black 
Sea,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Turks  in  those 
fine  countries.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
without  the  Straits,  were  supported  for  a  longer 
time.  Those  of  Conil,  near  Cadiz,  and  of  the  cas- 
tle of  Sara,  near  Cape  Spartel,  were  particularly 
celebrated  and  produced  great  revenues  to  the 
Dukes  of  Medina  and  Sidonia,  their  privileged  pro- 
prietors. More  than  five  hundred  men  were  em- 
ployed in  them  ;  but  they  are  now  fallen  into  decay, 
partly  through  bad  management,  and  partly,  as  is 
said,  because  the  earthquake,  which  destroyed  Lis- 
bon in  1755,  has  changed  the  nature  of  the  coast, 
and  determined  the  tunnies  to  seek  in  preference 
the  shores  of  Africa.  At  the  preseat  day,  it  is  in 
Catalonia,  in  Provence,  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Li- 
guria,  th^it  this  fishery  is  most  actively  carried  on, 
and  yields  the  most  abundant  results."1 

THYRSUS  (dvpaos),  a  pole  carried  by  Bacchus, 
and  by  Satyrs,  Maenades,  and  others  who  engaged 
in  Bacchic  festivities  and  rites.'  (Vid.  Dionysia, 
p.  J63  )  It  was  sometimes  terminated  by  the  apple 
of  the  pine  or  fir-cone  {Kuvoipopog3),  that  tree  (nevKri) 
being  dedicated  to  Bacchus  in  consequence  of  the 

1.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  x.,  p.  335,  &c.)— 2  (Athen.,  xiv.,  p. 
831, a. —Veil.  Paterc,  ii.,  83.)— 3.  (Brunr.k,  Awl.,  i..  421.) 
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use  of  the  turpentine  which  flowed  from  it,  ana  hum 
of  its  cones  in  making  wine.1  The  monuments  ot 
ancient  art,  however,  most  commonly  exhibit,  in- 
stead of  the  pineapple,  a  bunch  of  vine  or  ivy  leaves,' 
with  grapes  or  berries,  arranged  into  the  form  of  a 
cone.    The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  t  marbl* 


ornament,3  shows  the  head  of  a  thyrsus  compost  d 
of  the  leaves  and  berries  of  the  ivy,  and  surrounded 
by  acanthus-leaves.  Very  frequently,  also,  a  white 
fillet  was  tied  to  the  pole  just  below  the  head,  in 
the  manner  represented  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  96, 
where  each  of  the  figures  holds  a  thyrsus  in  hei 
hand.  See  also  the  woodcut  to  Funambulus.4  {Vid. 
Instita.)  The  fabulous  history  of  Bacchus  re- 
lates that  he  converted  the  thyrsi  carried  by  himself 
and  his  followers  into  dangerous  weapons,  by  con- 
cealing an  iron  point  in  the  head  of  leaves.5  Hence 
his  thyrsus  is  called  "a  spear  enveloped  n  vine- 
leaves,'"  and  its  point  was  thought  t<  rcite  te 
madness.' 

TIA'RA  or  TIA'RAS  {rtapa  or  rtdpaf,  U 
Tto"),  a  hat  with  a  large  high  crown.    1\  is  waa 
a  headdress  which  characterized  the  northwest- 
ern Asiatics,  and  more  especially  the  Armenians,1 
the  Parthians,  and  the  Persians,1'  as  distinguished 


from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  wt,ose  hats  fitted  U 


1.  (Walpole'a  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  235.)— 2.  (Ovid,  Met.,  xi , 
27,  28.— Propert.,  ui.,  3,  35.)— 3.  (Mon.  Matth.,  ii.,  tali.  86.)- 
4.  (Statins,  Theb.,  vii.,  654.)— 5.  (Diod.  Sic,  ui.,  64.— Id.,  iv. 
4.--Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  19  )— «.  (Ovid,  Met.,  iii.,  667.J-7.  (Hor., 
Carrn.,  ii.,  19,  8.— Ovid,  Amor.,  iii.,  1,  23.— Id.  ib.,  iii.,  15,  17.- 
ld.,  Trist.,  iv.,  i.,  43.— Brunck,  Anal.,  iii.,  201.— Orph.,  Hymn, 
xlv.,  5.— Id.,  L,  8.)— 8.  (Moens,  s.  v.— Herod.,  v.,  49.— Id  ,  vii, 
64.— Anstoph.,  Aves,  487.)— 9.  (Xen.,  CyT(>p.,i.,  ,  13.— Sueto» 

I  Nero,  13.)— 10.  (Herod.,  iii.,  12  — Philostr.  Sen.,  Imag.,  ii  31 

!  Plaut.,  Pers.,  iv.,  2,  2.) 
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lead,  or  had  only  a  low  crown.  The  Mysian  hat, 
01  "  Phrygian  bonnet,"  as  it  is  now  called  (vid.  Pi- 
lbup,  p.  778),  was  a  kind  of  tiara,1  formed  with 
lappets  to  be  tied  under  the  chin,'  and  dyed  purple.1 

The  King  of  Persia  wore  an  erect  tiara,  while 
those  of  his  subjects  were  soft  and  flexible,  falhng 
on  one  side.'  He  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
splendid  colours  of  his  tiara,4  and  by  a  Diadema 
which  encircled  it,  and  which  was  variegated  with 
white  spots  upon  a  blue  ground.  The  Persian  name 
or  this  regal  headdress  was  cidaris6  (xidapic  or  xira- 
cif ').  The  preceding  woodcut  shows  the  cidaris  as 
represented  on  a  gem  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Paris, 
and  supposed  by  Caylus  to  be  worn  by  a  sovereign 
of  Armenia.'  From  a  very  remote  period'  down  to 
the  present  day.  the  tiara  of  the  King  of  Persia  has 
been  commonly  adorned  with  gold  and  jewelry. 

TIBIA  (avAbc),  a  Pipe,  the  commonest  musical 
instrument  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was 
very  frequently  a  hollow  cane  perforated  with  holes 
in  the  proper  places.10  In  other  instances  it  was 
made  of  some  kind  of  wood,  especially  box,  ar.J 
was  bored  with  a  gimlet  (terebrato  buxo1')  The 
Phoenicians  used  a  pipe,  called  gingrus  or  avV>c 
/lyypaivoc,  which  did  not  exceed  a  span  in  length, 
and  was  made  of  a  small  reed  or  straw  "  The  use 
of  the  same  variety  in  Egypt  is  proved  by  specimens 
in  the  Biitish  Museum,  which  were  discovered  in 
dii  Egyptian  tomb. 

When  a  single  pipe  was  used  by  itself,  the  per- 
former upon  it,  as  well  as  the  instrument,  was  call- 
ed munaulos,13  fUrpavAoc.1*  Thus  used,  it  was  much 
in  fashion  at  Alexandrea."  When  its  size  became 
considerable,  and  it  was  both  strengthened  and 
adorned  by  the  addition  of  metallic  or  ivory  rings," 
it  must  have  been  comparable  to  the  flageolet,  or 
even  to  the  clarionet  of  modern  times.  Among  the 
varieties  0.1  the  single  pipe,  the  most  remarkable 
jrere  the  bagpipe,  the  performer  on  which  was 
ealled  utricularius1''  or  atJKavATjc,1*  and  the  aiiAoc  nXd- 
wof  or  nkaylavAoc,1*  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
had  a  mouthpiece  inserted  into  it  at  right  angles. 
Its  form  is  shown  in  a  restored  terminal  statue  of 
Pan  in  the  Townley  collection  of  the  British  Muse- 
um. Pan  was  the  reputed  inventor  of  this  kind  of 
tibia,*0  as  well  as  of  the  fistula  or  Syrinx. 

But  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  much 
more  usual  to  play  on  two  pipes  at  the  same  time. 
Hence  a  performance  on  this  instrument  [tibicim- 
um"),  even  when  executed  by  a  single  person,  was 
called  cancre  or  can/are  iibns."  This  act  is  exhibit- 
ed in  very  numerous  works  of  ancient  art,  and  often 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  manifest  that  the  two 
pipes-  were  perfectly  distinct,  and  not  connected,  as 
some  have  supposed,  by  a  common  mouthpiece. 
We  see  this  more  especially  in  two  beautiful  paint- 
ings, which  were  found  at  Resina  and  Civita  Veo- 
chia,  and  which  represent  Marsyas  teaching  the 
young  Olympus  to  play  on  the  double  pipe."  The 
tibia  pares  in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  found 
with  a  lyre  in  a  tomb  at  Athens,  appear  to  be  of  ce- 
dar.   Their  length  is  about  15  inches.    Each  of 


1.  (Virg.,  iEn.,  til,  247. — Serviua  ad  loc. — Sen.,  Thyeat. ,  it., 
I,  40,  41.— Philiartr.  Jun.,  Imag.,  8  J— ».  (Ju».,  ti  ,  416.— Val. 
KUc.,  ti.,  700.)—  a  (Ovid,  Met.,  xi.,  181.)— 4  (Herud.,  v.i  ,  Al  - 
ien., Aiittb.,  u.,  5,  «  23.  —  Id.,  Cymp.,  viii.,  3,  »  13  —  S>hol.  la 
AnOuph  ,  L  c.)— 5.  (Thermal.,  Oral.,  2,  p  36,  e  ;  24,  p.  306,  c.) 
—6  (Cart.,  in.,  8.)— 7.  (Straho,  xi.,  12,  v  9.— Pullux,  til,  «  58.) 
—8.  (Racueil  d  Ant.,  t.  n.,  p.  124.)— 9.  <  jEachyl  ,  Pen.,  068.)— 
»  (PUn.,  H.  N  .XTi.,  36,  a.  66.— Athen.,  it  p  182  )— II  (OTid, 
»'a«t.,  Ti.,  697  )— 12.  (Athen.,  it.,  p  174,  /.— Feataa,  •  v  Bin- 
fnator.) — 13  Mart.,  xit.,  64  ) — 14  (Brun'-k  Aual.,  L,  4*1  i  — 
14.  (Athen.,  it.,  p  174,  ».)— 16  (Hur.,  Epiat.  ad  Pia  .  202-20J. 
— Propert.,  it.,  6,  8.)— 17.  (SueUin,  Neru,  a4.) — 18.  lOuimiaat.) 
-19.  (Theocr.,  xi.,  39. — Lotlftu,  i_  2.— H-liod.,  .In,...,,  v.— 

.El. .u.  H.  A.,  ti..  19  —  Euatitth.  id  II           li..  xnn..  49a.)—  20. 

(Bion,  in.,  7.)— 21.  (Cell.,  it.,  13.1—22  (Cell.,  it.,  17.— C.  Nap.. 
CT.,  2,  i  1  )— 23.  (Ant.  d'Ercolan.,  i.,  taT.  9,  in.,  lav  19.— Corn- 
ier* Paoa.  x.,  30,  v  5.1 


them  had  a  separate  mouthpiece  (yAuano,  o.id,  up- 
sides the  hole  at  the  end,  it  has  five  holes  a  »<ng  th* 
top  and  one  underneath.  The  circumstance  ol 
these  three  instruments  being  found  together  is  in 
accordance  with  the  fact  that  they  are  very  com- 
monly mentioned  together  by  ancient  authors  and 
the  reason  of  this  was,  that  performances  on  the 
double  pipe  were  very  frequently  accompanied  by 
the  music  of  the  lyre.1  The  mouthpieces  of  the  two 
pipes  often  passed  through  a  Capistrum.  ( Vid 
Phorbeia.)    (See  woodcut,  p.  454.) 

Three  different  kinds  of  pipes  were  originally 
used  to  produce  music  in  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and 
Lydian  modes.  {Vid.  Music,  p.  648.)  About  the 
third  century  B.C.,  Pronomus,  the  Theban,  invented 
adjustments  (dppjviai)  by  which  the  same  set  of 
pipes  might  be  .fitted  to  all  the  modes.3  In  what 
these  adjustments  consisted  we  are  not  clearly  in- 
formed. Probably  stopples  or  plugs  (6'Ap.oi)  were 
used  for  this  purpose.  (Vid.  Aulos.)  It  appears 
also  that,  to  produce  the  Phrygian  mode,  the  pipe 
had  only  two  holes  above  (bi/oris*),  and  that  it  ter- 
minated in  a  horn  bending  upward.5  It  thus  ap- 
proached to  the  nature  of  a  trumpet,  and  produced 
slow,  grave,  and  solemn  tunes.  The  Lydian  mode 
was  much  quicker,  and  more  varied  and  animating. 
Horace  mentions  "Lydian  pipes"  as  a  proper  ac- 
companiment when  he  is  celebrating  the  praise  of 
ancient  heroes  6  The  Lydians  themselves  used  this 
instrument  in  leading  their  troops  to  battle ;  and 
the  pipes  employed  for  the  purpose  are  distinguished 
by  Herodotus'  as  "male  and  female,"  i.  e.,  proba- 
bly bass  and  treble,  corresponding  to  the  ordinary 
sexual  difference  in  the  human  voice.  The  corre- 
sponding Latin  terms  are  tibia  dextra  and  sinistra 
(lava9) :  the  respective  instruments  are  supposed  to 
have  been  so  called,  because  the  former  was  more 
properly  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  latter  in  the 
left.  The  "tibia  dextra"  was  used  to  lead  or  com- 
mence a  piece  of  music,  and  the  "sinistra"  followea 
it  as  an  accompaniment.  Hence  the  former  was 
called  inceiitwa,  the  latter  succentwa.*  The  come- 
dies of  Terence  having  been  accompanied  by  the 
pipe,  the  following  notices  are  prefixed  to  explain 
the  kind  of  music  appropriate  to  each  :  tibiis  paribus, 
i.  t.,  with  pipes  in  the  same  mode ;  lib.  xmpanbus. 
pipes  in  different  modes;  tib.  duabus  dcxtris,  two 
pipes  of  low  pitch  ;  tib.  par.  dextrts  et  sinistrts,  pipes 
in  the  same  mode,  and  of  both  low  and  high  pitch. 

The  use  of  the  pipe  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans was  threefold,  viz.,  at  sacrifices  (tibia  saenfi- 
ea),  entertainments  (ludicra;"  woodcut,  p  276),  and 
funerals"  (see  p.  650).  1.  A  sacrifice  was  common- 
ly attended  by  a  piper  (tibir.en;11  woodcut,  p.  897), 
who  partook  of  the  food  offered,  so  that  "to  live 
like  a  piper"  became  a  proverb  applied  to  those  who 
maintained  themselves  at  the  expense  of  other  peo- 
ple." The  worshippers  of  Bacchus,1*  ami  still  more 
of  Cybele,  used  the  Phrygian  pipe,  the  music  of 
which  was  on  this  account  denominated  to  Mr/rpuov 
avArj/ia  u  2.  At  public  entertainments  the  lilncnes 
wore  tunics  reaching  down  to  their  feet,"  as  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  woodcut  at  p  240  In  conformity 
with  the  use  of  this  kind  of  music  at  public  festivals, 
a  band  of  tibicines  preceded  a  Roman  general  when 
he  triumphed  11  3.  The  gravity  and  t  olemnity  of 
the  Phrygian  pipes,  which  adapted  them  to  the  vror 
ship  of  Cybele,  also  caused  them  to  br  used  at  fu 


1.  (Pind.,  Ol.,  in.,  9  i  xi.,  97,  98.— lath.,  iv.,  30,  ed.  Bockh.- 
1  Cor  ,  xit..  7.)— 2.  (Hor.,  Epod.,  Ix.,  a.)— 3.  (Pana.,  n.,  12,  » 
4. -Athen.,  xit.,  p  631,  c.)— 4.  (Vir«.,  JEu.,  it.,  617-620.)— a 

(Tiuull  .  ii.,  I,  86  —  Oind,  Met  .,  a33.)  —6.  (Carm.,  it.,  13. 

80)— 7  (i.,  17.)— 8  (Plin  .  1.  o.)— 9.  (Varm.  Dn  Re  Raft.,  i. 
10   [PUB.,  1   ,■)— II  (OtiiI,  Faat.,  ti.,  6S7.)  — IS.  (Varru 

fje  Rr  Run  17  |—13.    Imdua,  a.  r.  A  •'•••>,?., — AnaUiph. 

Pai.  «a2  (  —  14  ( Virn  ,  .(En.,  II.,  737.)— la.  (P.iui.,  I.,  311,  0  a 
—  16.  (Ovid,  Fruit.,  vi.,  686.)— 17.  (Florut,  ii.,  1.) 
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a*:rals.'  The  pipe  w  as  th~  instrument  principally 
j»ed  to  legulate  the  dance  (vid  Saltatio),  whether 
at  sacrifices,  festivals,  or  private  occasions  in  do- 
mestic life  ;a  by  means  of  it,  also,  the  rowers  kept 
time  in  a  tiireme.3 

Notwithstanding  the  established  use  of  the  pipe 
for  these  important  purposes,  it  was  regarded,  more 
especially  by  the  Athenians,  as  an  inelegant  instru- 
ment, greatly  inferior  to  the  lyre.4  Horace,  how- 
ever, represents  Clio  as  performing,  according  to 
circumstances,  either  on  the  lyre  or  the  pipe  ;6  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  pipe  was  by  no  means  confined 
anciently,  as  it  is  with  us,  to  the  male  sex,  but  that 
avlijTptdec,  or  female  tibicines,  were  very  common.6 
The  Thebans  always  esteemed  this  instrument,  and 
excelled  greatly  in  the  use  of  it.' 

TIBI'CEN.    {Vid.  Tibia.) 

^TGNI  IMMITTENDI  SERVITUS.  ( Vid.  Ser- 
vitutes,  p.  878.) 

♦TIGRIS  (Ti'yptf),  the  Tiger,  or  Felis  Tigris,  L. 
"  The  Greeks  would  appear  to  have  got  acquainted 
with  the  tiger  during  Alexander's  expedition  into 
Asia,  for  it  is  first  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  Accord- 
ing to  Varro,  the  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Arme- 
nian language,  and  signifies  an  arrow  or  a  rapid 
river."8 

♦TIKT'OI  AI6'01  (t'iktoi  XWoi),  Prolific  Stones. 
"  By  prolific  or  pregnant  stones,"  says  Adams, 
"  were  meant  stones  containing  a  nucleus  within, 
such  as  the  eagle-stone.  (  Vid.  Aetites  )  Dioscor- 
ides  describes  it  thus  :  uctIttk  XiOog  <if  irepov  kyuv- 
uuv  lidov  imdoxw.  These  stones  were  at  one  time 
famous  for  their  reputed  powers  in  aiding  delivery, 
preventing  abortions,  &c. ;  but  this  superstitious  be- 
lief appears  to  have  been  of  later  origin  than  the 
age  of"  Theophrastus  "9 

♦TIL'IA.    (Vid.  Philyra.) 

TIMEMA  {jlpTjfia).  The  penalty  imposed  in  a 
court  of  criminal  justice  at  Athens,  and  also  the 
damages  awarded  in  a  civil  action,  received  the 
Qdine  of  Tt/jtij/xa,  because  they  were  estimated  or  as- 
Msed  according  to  the  injury  which  the  public  or 
the  individual  might  respectively  have  sustained. 
The  penalty  was  either  fixed  by  the  judge,  or  mere- 
ly declared  by  him  according  to  some  estimate  made 
before  the  cause  came  into  court.  In  the  first  case 
the  trial  was  called  ayuv  rifir/rde,  in  the  second 
case,  ayuv  aTifi7iTo(,  a  distinction  which  applies  to 
civil  as  well  as  to  criminal  trials. 

It  is  obvious  that,  on  a  criminal  charge,  two  in- 
quiries have  to  be  made :  first,  whether  the  defend- 
ant is  guilty  ;  secondly,  if  he  be  found  guilty,  what 
punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  him.  It  may 
be  advisable  to  leave  the  punishment  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judge,  or  it  may  not.  In  some  cases  the 
Athenian  lawgiver  thought  that  the  judge  ought  to 
have  no  discretion.  Thus,  in  cases  of  murder  and 
high  treason,  sentence  of  death  was  imposed  by  the 
law  and  only  pronounced  by  the  judge  (vid.  Phonos, 
Prodosia),  and  in  many  other  cases  the  punishment 
was  likewise  fixed  by  the  law.  But  where  the  ex- 
act nature  of  the  offence  could  not  be  foreseen  by 
the  lawgiver,  or  it  might  so  far  vary  in  its  character 
and  circumstances  as  to  admit  of  many  degrees  of 
culpability,  it  might  be  desirable  or  even  necessary 
to  leave  the  punishment  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge.  The  law  then  directed  that  the  same  court 
which  passed  sentence  on  the  culprit  should  forth- 
with impose  the  penalty  which  his  crime  deserved. 


1.  (Statius,  Theb.,  vi.,  120.— Compare  Joseph.,  B.  J.,  iii.,  8, 
*.— St.  Matth.,  ix.,  23.)— 2.  (Herod.,  vi.,  129.)— 3.  (Max.  Tyr., 
*3.)— 4.  (Plutarch,  Alcib.,  p.  351.— Gell.,  N.  A.,xv.,  17.— Aristot., 
Pokt.,  viii.,  6.)— 5.  (Carm.,  i.,  12,  2. — Compare  Philost.  Sen., 
Imag.,  ii.,  5.)— 6.  (Xen.,  Symp.,  ii.,  1.— Hor.,  Epist.,  i.,  14,  25.) 
—7.  (Anthol.,  ed.  Jacobs,  ii.,  033.)— 8.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  27. 

 Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Theophr.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  xi. — Ad- 
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I  Thus,  l.  the  voy/of  Cfipewf,'  it  is  enacted  orov 
I  narayvip  ij  i/Xiaia,  Ti/idru  irepi   avrov  ■Kapaxpvtia\ 
!  otov  av  uoljn  ai;ios  elvai  nadetv  f/  cnrorioiu,  where 
!  aworicai  refers  to  pecuniary  penalties,  TraBeiv  to  any 
other  sort  of  penalty,  as  death,  imprisonment,  &c. 
Sometimes  a  special  provision  was  made  as  to  the 
means  of  enforcing  the  punishment ;  as  in  the  law 
last  cited,  and  also  in  the  laws  in  Demosthenes,'  i< 
is  declared  that,  if  a  fine  be  -mposed,  the  party  shaD 
be  imprisoned  until  it  is  paid. 

In  civil  tauses,  the  sertence  by  which  the  court 
awarded  redress  to  the  injured  party  would  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  complaint.  Where 
he  sought  to  recover  an  estate  in  land,  or  a  house, 
or  any  specific  thing,  as  a  ring,  a  horse,  a  slave,  no- 
thing farther  was  required  than  to  determine  to 
whom  the  estate,  the  house,  or  the  thing  demand- 
ed, of  right  belonged.  (Vid.  Heres,  Greek;  OIKl- 
AS  AIKH.)  The  same  would  be  the  case  in  an  ac- 
tion of  debt,  xPiovS  6Lkii,  where  a  certain  sum  was 
demanded  ;  as,  for  instance,  where  the  plaintiff  had 
lent  a  sum  of  money  to  the  defendant,  and  at  the 
trial  no  question  was  made  as  to  the  amount,  but 
the  dispute  was  whether  it  was  a  loan  or  a  gift,  or 
whether  it  had  been  paid  or  not.  So,  in  an  action 
for  breach  of  contract,  if,  by  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, a  certain  penalty  had  been  attached  to  its  vi- 
olation, it  would  be  unnecessary  to  have  an  inquiry 
of  damages,  they  being  already  liquidated  by  the 
act  of  the  parties  themselves.5  In  these  and  many 
other  similar  cases  the  trial  was  dri^nrog.  On  the 
other  hand,  wherever  the  damages  were  in  their 
nature  unliquidated,  and  no  provision  had  been  made 
concerning  them  either  by  the  law  or  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  they  were  to  be  assessed  by  the 
dicasts. 

The  following  was  the  course  of  proceeding  ;n 
the  Tip.r/Toi  ayoivcf . 

Let  us  suppose  that  on  a  criminal  prosecution  the 
defendant  had  been  found  guilty.  The  superintend- 
ing magistrate  then  called  upon  the  prosecutor  to 
say  what  punishment  he  proposed  to  be  inflicted  on 
him,  and  what  he  had  to  say  thereupon.  The  bill 
of  indictment  (lynlvpa)  was  always  superscribed 
with  some  penalty  by  the  person  who  preferred  it 
He  was  said  kmypdiptadai  ript/pa,  and  the  penalty 
proposed  is  called  eTviypappa*  We  find  also  the 
expressions  kirdyeiv  ripnpa,  ripaadai  rip  <pevyovTi, 
riprjotv  ■Roielodai.  When  a  charge  was  brought,  not 
by  a  private  individual,  but  by  a  magistrate  ex  offi- 
cio, the  law  required  him  in  like  manner  to  write 
down  the  penalty  which  he  thought  the  case  merit- 
ed.6 The  prosecutor  was  now  called  upon  to  sup 
port  the  allegation  in  the  indictment,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  mount  the  platform  and  address  the  di 
casts  (avatalveiv  et(  Ttpqpa). 

Here  he  said  whatever  occurred  to  him  as  likely 
to  aggravate  the  charge,  or  incense  the  dicasts 
against  his  opponents.  He  was  not  bound,  how- 
ever, to  abide  by  the  proposal  made  in  the  bill,  but 
might,  if  he  pleased  (with  the  consent  of  the  court), 
ask  for  a  lower  penalty  than  he  had  demanded  be 
fore.  This  was  often  done  at  the  request  of  the 
defendant  himself  or  of  his  friends ;  sometimes  from 
motives  of  humanity,  and  sometimes  from  pruden- 
tial considerations.  If  the  accused  submitted  to 
the  punishment  proposed  on  the  other  side,  there 
was  no  farther  dispute;  if  he  thought  it  too  severe, 
he  made  a  counter  proposition,  naming  the  penalty 
(commonly  some  pecuniary  fine)  which  he  co.isid 
ered  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice.  He  was 
then  said  avriTipdaOai  or  iavrip  rtpaodai.6    He  was 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Mid.,  529.)— 2.  (c.  Timocr.,  733.)-3.  (Id.,  « 
Dionys..  1291,  1296,  et  argum.)— 4.  (Id.,  c.  Niusim.,  985.)— S 
(Id.,  c.  Macart.,  1076.)  — 6.  (Id.,  c.  Timucr.  "43;  e  Nicottr 
1252.— iEsch..  De  Fals.  Leg.,  29,  ed  Step),  » 
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inowed  to  address  the  court  in  mitigation  of  pun- 
ishment ;  to  say  what  he  could  in  extenuation  of 
his  offence,  or  to  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  his  judges. 
This  was  frequently  done  for  him  by  his  relatives 
and  frienls  ;  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  man  who 
thought  himself  in  peril  of  life  or  freedom,  to  pro- 
duce his  wife  and  children  in  court  to  excite  com- 
passion.1 After  both  parties  had  been  heard,  the 
dicasts  were  called  upon  to  give  their  verdict. 

Here  occurs  a  question  about  which  there  has 
seen  much  difference  of  opinion,  and  wbich  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  any  certainty,  viz., 
whether  the  dicasts,  in  giving  this  verdict,  were 
confined  to  a  choice  between  the  estimates  of  the 
opposing  parties,  or  whether  they  had  a  discretion 
to  award  what  punishment  they  pleased.  Without 
entering  upon  any  controversial  discussion,  the  fol- 
lowing appears  to  the  writer  the  most  probable  view 
of  the  matter. 

The  dicasts  had  no  power  of  discussing  among 
themselves,  or  agreeing  upon  the  fine  or  penalty  to 
be  awarded.  Such  power  was  incompatible  with 
their  mode  of  voting  by  ballot  (Vid.  Psephos.)  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  Athenian  court  had  no  means  of  controlling  the 
parties  in  the  exercise  of  that  privilege  which  the 
law  gave  them,  or  that  it  was  the  common  practice 
for  the  parties  to  submit  widely  different  estimates 
to  the  dicasts.  and  leave  them  no  alternative  but 
the  extreme  of  severity  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
extreme  of  mercy  on  the  other.  Many  passages 
in  the  orators  are  opposed  to  such  a  view,  and  es- 
pecially the  words  of  Demosthenes.' 

The  course  of  proceeding  seems  to  have  been  as 
follows.  The  prosecutor  usually  superscribed  his 
indictment  with  the  highest  penalty  which  the  law 
or  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit  of.  In  the 
course  »f  the  trial,  there  might  be  various  indications 
3r.  the  part  of  the  dicasts  of  a  disposition  to  favour 
jne  side  or  the  other.  They  often  exhibited  their 
feelings  by  vehement  gestures,  clamour,  interrup- 
tion, and  questioning  of  the  parties.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  the  speakers  to  make  allusions  to  the 
punishment  before  the  first  verdict  had  been  given.* 
All  this  enabled  both  parties  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
court  before  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  second  ver- 
dict. If  the  prosecutor  saw  that  the  dicasts  were 
greatly  incensed  against  his  opponent,  and  he  him- 
self was  not  mercifully  inclined,  he  would  persist  in 
asking  for  the  highest  penalty  If  he  was  himself 
disposed  to  he  merciful,  or  thought  that  the  dicasts 
were,  he  would  relax  in  his  demand.  Similar  views 
would  prevent  the  defendant  from  asking  for  too 
small  a  penalty,  or  would  induce  him  to  effect  a 
compromise  (if  possible)  with  his  opponent.  We 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  it  was  competent 
for  the  prosecutor  to  mitigate  his  demand  at  any 
time  before  the  magistrate  called  on  the  dicasts  to 
divide ;  but  not  after,  without  the  consent  of  the 
court.*  If  the  parties  were  endeavouring  to  come 
to  an  arrangement,  the  court  would  give  them  a 
reasonable  time  for  that  purpose  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  petitions  addressed  by  the 
defendant  or  his  friends  to  the  prosecutor  were 
made  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  the  dicasts.  As  to  the 
suggested  explanation  of  rifiyv  rr/v  fiaxpav,  see 
Psephos  We  cannot  doubt  that  in  case  of  heinous 
oversees,  or  those  which  immediately  concerned  the 
Kiate,  the  court  would  not  permit  of  a  compromise 
between  the  opposing  parties  ;  but  in  ordinary 

1.  (Demoeth.,  c.  Mid.,  573,  575  j  c.  Anatocr.,  703.— T)r  Ftil*. 
L*g.,  431,  434;  c.  Onetor.,  878;  c  Aphnb.,  834.  —  Ariatoph.. 
Vara.,  500.)— J.  (c.  Timocr.,  737.1—3.  .f.*:*h..  c.  Timarch..  12  ; 
De  Fall.  Leg.,  48,  ed.  Steph  —  D<-mrnrth.,  c.  Mid..  553  ;  r.  Bz- 
3«.  de  Dot.,  1022.  1024  ;  c.  Spud..  1033  ;  c.  Marnrt..  IftrTO  •  c. 
Steph.,  1 128.— Plainer,  Proc.  and  Dw., {., 384  1 — t.  (I)i-m<*ih., 
•>  Niioat.,  1252,  1254  ;  c.  Theorrin..  1343  ;  c.  Nerr..  1347.) 


cases,  i  public  prosecutor  was  looked  oti  by  tht 
Athenians  much  in  the  light  of  a  plaintiff,  especially 
where  his  object  was  to  obtain  some  penalty  given 
by  the  law  to  an  informer.  When  the  parties  coult. 
not  come  to  terms,  the  dicasts,  after  hearing  what 
each  of  them  had  to  say,  divided  on  their  respective 
propositions,  and  the  majority  of  votes  determined 
the  penalty.1 

The  course  thus  pursued  at  Athens  must  ha  re 
led  to  injustice  occasionally,  but  was,  perhaps,  'he 
only  course  that  could  be  adopted  with  so  large  a 
number  of  judges  Aristotle  tells  us  that  Hippoda- 
miis  of  Miletus  (who  no  doubt  perceived  the  evils 
of  this  system)  proposed  that  the  verdict  should  not 
be  given  by  ballot  (6ta  ipnQoQnpiac),  hut  that  each 
judge  should  bring  in  a  tablet  with  a  special  state- 
ment of  his  opinion  ;  upon  which  proposal  Aristotle 
remarks,  that  its  effect  would  be  to  make  each 
judge  a  fiiaa-nrhc  ■  that  it  was  an  object  with  most 
of  the  ancient  lawgivers  that  the  judges  should  not 
confer  with  each  other  (KoivoXoyuvrai),  and  then  he 
comments  on  the  confusion  that  would  arise  if  the 
judge  were  allowed  to  propose  a  penalty  different 
from  that  submitted  to  him  by  the  parties  ' 

As  a  general  rule,  only  one  penalty  could  bp  im- 
posed by  the  court,  though  the  law  sometimes  gave 
more  than  one.*  Sometimes  the  law  expressly  em- 
powered the  jury  to  impose  an  additional  penalty 
(npo<jTifiriiJ.a)  besides  the  ordinary  one.  Here  the 
proposition  emanated  from  the  jury  themselves,  any 
one  of  whom  might  move  that  the  punishmi  nt  al- 
lowed by  the  law  should  be  awarded.  He  was  said 
npooTi/jtti'jftat.  and  the  whole  dicasts,  if  (upon  a  di- 
vision) they  adopted  his  proposal,  were  said  irpooTi- 
/^v*  We  may  observe,  that  the  preposition  npoc 
in  the  verb  npooTinuv  does  not  always  imply  that  a 
second  penalty  is  imposed,  but  is  sometimes  used 
with  reference  to  other  matters,  as  in  Demosthenes/ 

In  private  actions,  the  course  of  proceeding  witb 
respect  to  the  assessment  of  damages  was  much 
the  same  as  described  above.  In  some  cases,  where 
the  plaintiff's  demand  was  made  up  of  several 
charges,  or  arose  tiut  of  various  matters,  he  would 
give  in  his  bill  of  plaint  a  detailed  account,  specify 
ing  the  items,  &c,  instead  of  including  them  in  one 
gross  estimate.  This  seems  to  have  been  consider- 
ed the  fairer  method,  and  may  be  compared  to  our 
bill  of  particulars,  which  the  plaintiff  delivers  to  the 
defendant.4  The  liability  of  the  plaintiff  in ><u, 
which  was  calculated  upon  the  sum  demanded, 
operated  as  a  check  upon  exorbitant  demands,  in 
addition  to  that  which  we  have  already  noticed.* 

The  irporiTifirioic  rarely  occurred  in  private  ac 
tions,  except  in  those  where  the  wrongful  act  com- 
plained of  iiad  the  character  of  a  public  offence,  as 
in  the  Hki)  \l/evio/iaprvpi€tv.    (Vid.  Martvbia.) 

As  to  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  by  the  Athe- 
nians from  public  fines,  see  Bockh.' 

As  to  Tlfinfia  in  the  sense  of  the  rateable  value  of 
property  with  reference  to  the  Athenian  property- 
tax,  sef  ElSPHORA. 

TINTINNA'BULUM  (kvAuv),  a  Bell  Bells 
were  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
particularize  here.  One  use,  however,  of  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  in  the  forti- 
fied cities  of  Greece,  deserves  mention.*  A  guard 
(*a>Xa()  being  stationed  in  every  tower,  a  ncpmoXof 
(see  p.  406)  walked  to  and  fro  on  the  portion  of  the 
wall  between  two  towers.    It  was  his  duty  t.  carry 

1.  (Plainer,  Proc.  and  Klag.,  i,  198-202.— MeK-r,  Alt  Prte  , 
178-1*2.1—2.  (Anatot..  Pulit.,  ii.,  c.  8.  ■.  3,8,  0.)— 3.  (Demoato., 
0.  Lei.t..  504  ;  c.  Near..  1303.) — 4.  (Id.,  c.  Tinr.icr.,  *33.— Meier 
Alt.  Pr.*.,  183.  725.1—5.  (c.  Analog.,  790.)— «.  (Id.,  c.  Aphob 
853.)  —  7.  (Borkh,  Staatah.  der  Athen  ,  L,  388.)  —  8.  (Staatah. 
Ac.,  I.,  402,  A  r.)— 9.  (Thurjrd.,  it.  135  -Ariatoph  ,  Area.  841 
1159.-Schol  inloc.) 
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TIPHE. 
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che  bell,  which  he  received  from  the  guard  at  one 
cower,  to  deliver  it  to  the  guard  at  the  next  tower, 
and  tLen  to  return,  so  that  the  bell,  by  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,  made  the  circuit  of  the  city.  By  this 
arrangement  it  was  discovered  if  any  guard  was  ab- 
sent from  his  post,  or  did  not  answer  to  the  bell  in 
consequence  of  being  asleep.  Hence,  to  prove  or 
try  a  person  was  called  Kuduvi&iv  ;*  to  perform  the 
office  of  patrol  was  tcuduvotyopetv. 

The  forms  of  bells  were  various  in  proportion  to 
the  multiplicity  of  their  applications.  In  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples  are  some  of  the  form  which  we  call 
Dell-shaped ;  others  are  more  like  a  Chinese  gong. 
The  bell  fig.  1,  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  is  a  simple 
disc  of  bell-metal ;  it  is  represented  in  a  painting  as 
hanging  from  the  branch  of  a  tree.3  Figure  2  rep 
resents  a  bell  of  the  same  form,  but  with  a  circular 
hole  in  the  centre,  and  a  clapper  attached  to  it  by  a 
chain.  This  is  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  as  well  as 
the  bell  fig.  3,  which  in  form  is  exactly  like  those 
still  commonly  used  in  Italy  to  be  attached  to  the 
necks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  oxen.  Fig.  4  is  repre- 
sented on  one  of  Sir  Hamilton's  vases,3  as  car- 
ried by  a  man  in  the  garb  of  Pan,  and  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  lustration.*  Figure  5  is  a  bell,  or, 
-ather,  ?.  collection  of  *welve  bells,  suspended  in  a 


frame,  which  is  preseived  in  the  Antiquarium  at 
Munich.  This  jingling  instrument,  as  well  as  that 
represented  by  fig  6  5  may  have  been  used  at  sac- 
rifices, in  Bacchanalian  processions,  or  for  lustra- 
tion. Fig.  7  is  a  fragment  of  ancient  sculpture, 
representing  the  manner  in  which  bells  were  attach- 
ed to  the  collars  of  chariot-horses.* 

♦TIPHE  (r/pj?),  a  variety  of  the  Tritieum  spelta, 
or  Spelt.  "  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,"  says  Adams, 
in  his  commentary  on  Paulus  ^Egineta,  "that  the 
frt'a,  ri0j/,  and  Itkvpa  of  the  Greeks,  and  far  and 
adoreum  of  the  Romans,  were  all  varieties  of  spelt, 
a  species  of  grain  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
wheat.  Pliny,  it  is  true,  seems  to  distinguish  the 
fr/a  from  the  5Xvpa,  but  from  the  account  which 
Dioscorides  and  Galen  give  of  them,  they  would 
appear  decidedly  to  have  been  mere  varieties  of  the 
Bame  grain.  Spelt,  in  this  country,  is  known  by  the 
ca_:e  of  German  wheat."7 

1.  (jK'iM,  H.  A.,  ivi.,  85.)— S.  (Bartolv,  Sep.  Ant.,  13.)  — 3. 
(i.,  43.)— 4.  (Theoc.,  ii.,  36.— Schol.  in  loc.)— 5.  (from  Bartoli, 
Lnc.  Sep.,  ii.,  23.)— 6.  (Ginzrot,  iiberWagen,  <fec,  ii.,  pi.  57.) 
—7.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  6;  ii.,  4. — Adams,  Comm.  cn  Paul. 
/F.g.,  J  100  — Id.,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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TIRO  CINIUM.    (  Vid.  Tiro.) 

TIRO  was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  * 
newly-enlisted  soldier,  as  opposed  to  vcteranus,  one 
who  had  experience  in  war.1  The  mode  of  levying 
troops  is  described  under  Army,  p.  102.  The  age 
at  which  the  liability  to  military  service  commenced 
was  17. 

From  their  first  enrolment,  the  Roman  soldiers, 
when  not  actually  serving  against  an  enemy,  were 
perpetually  occupied  in  military  exerciies.  They 
were  exeicised  every  day,"  the  tirones  twice,  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  the  veterani  once.  The 
exercises  included  not  only  the  use  of  their  weap- 
ons and  tactics  properly  so  called,  but  also  what- 
ever could  tend  to  increase  their  strength  and 
activity,  and  especially  carrying  burdens  and  endu- 
ring toil.  Vegetius3  enumerates  among  the  exer- 
cises of  the  tirones  marching,  running,  leaping, 
swimming,  carrying  the  shield,  fighting  at  a  post 
(vid.  Palus),  thrusting  with  the  sword  in  preference 
to  striking,  using  their  armour,  hurling  spears  and 
javelins,  shooting  arrows,  throwing  stones  and  lead 
en  bullets,  leaping  on  and  off  their  horses,  carrying 
weights,  fortifying  the  camp,  and  forming  the  line 
of  battle. 

Vegetius  also  gives  rules  for  choosing  tirones 
according  to  their  country,  their  being  rustics  oi 
townsmen,  their  age,  stature,  personal  appearance, 
and  previous  occupation.*  But  these  rules  refer 
almost  exclusively  to  the  state  of  things  under  ths 
emperors,  when  the  army  was  no  longer  recruited 
from  the  citizens  of  Rome,  but  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  provinces. 

At  this  period,  the  tiro,  when  approved  as  fit  foi 
the  army,  was  branded  or  tattooed  in  the  hand  with 
a  mark  (stigmata ;  puncta  signorum),  which  Lipsius 
conjectures  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  emperor 

The  state  of  a  tiro  was  called  tirocinium ;  and  a 
soldier  who  had  attained  skill  in  his  profession  was 
then  said  tirocinium  ponere,  or  deponere.* 

In  civil  life  the  terms  tiro  and  tirocinium  were  ap- 
plied to  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis,  which 
was  called  tirocinium  fori  (vid.  Toga),  and  to  the 
first  appearance  of  an  orator  at  the  rostra,  tirocin- 
ium eloquentite* 

TITHENPDIA  (Tidrjvidia),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Sparta  by  the  nurses  who  had  the  care  of  the 
male  children  of  the  citizens.  On  this  occasion  the 
nurses  (rirda't)  carried  the  little  boys  out  of  the  city 
to  the  Temple  of  Artemis  surnamed  Corythalia, 
which  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  Ti- 
assus,  in  the  district  of  Cleta.  Here  the  nurses 
sacrificed  sucking  pigs  on  behalf  of  the  children,  and 
then  had  a  feast,  probably  of  the  meat  of  the  vic- 
tims, wit^i  which  they  ate  bread  baked  in  an  oven 
(inv/rac  apTovg7). 

♦TITHYMALLUS  (TidvfiaMoc),  a  plant.  "  The 
TiOviiaXkoi  are,  without  doubt,  all  referable  to  the 
genus  Euphorbia,  or  Spurge.  Miller,  in  his  Gar- 
dener's Dictionary,  describes  71  species  of  spurge 
The  xaoaKLaS >s  either  his  2d  or  3d  species,  called 
by  him  Wood  Spurge.  The  /ivpTivirnc  is  his  5th 
species,  or  Myrtle-leaved  Spurge.  The  devdporidtit 
is  the  T.  arboreus,  or  the  Euphorbia  dendroides,  L. 
The  nXarv<pvXXoc  is  the  Euphorbia  platyphylla,  L 
The  Kvnaptaacac  is  the  Cypress  Spurge,  indigenous 
in  Scotland.  The  qXwaKoniac  is  the  Eup.  Hel.,  or 
Sun  Spurge.  The  irapaliac  is  the  Eup  Paral. 
Besides  these,  the  ancients  have  described  various 
species  of  spurge  under  generic  names,  as  ItOvp'tf, 
neirTdc,  &v/ieXaia,  &c.  It  is  deserving  of  remark. 


1.  (Cffis.,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  28.)— 2.  (Veget.,  i.,  l.)-3.  (i.,  9-27 
— 4.  (i.,  c.  2-8.) — 5.  (Justin,  xii.,  4  ;  ix.,  1. — Lipsius,  De  Milil 
Rom.  in  Oper.,  iii.,  p.  32,  33,  184,  193-197.)— 6.  (Senec,  Pro 
«m.,  1.  ii.)  — 7.  (Athen.,  iv.,  p.  139.  — Compire  Pint.,  Quks' 
Gr.,  vii.,  p.  211,  Wyttenb.) 
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that  the  /  uctuea  manna  of  Celsus  is  the  napaki- 

TI'TIl  SODA'LES,  a  sodalit;\s  or  college  of 
priests  at  Rome,  who  iepresented  the  second  tribe 
of  the  R  imans,  or  the  Tities,  that  is,  the  Sabines, 
who,  after  their  union  with  the  Ramnes  or  Latins, 
continued  to  perform  their  own  ancient  Sabine  sa- 
cra. To  superintend  and  preserve  these,  T.  Tatius 
is  said  to  have  instituted  the  Titii  Sodales.*  In  an- 
other passage,'  Tacitus  describes  this  sacerdotium 
in  a  somewhat  different  manner,  inasmuch  as  he 
says  that  it  was  instituted  by  Romulus  in  honoui 
9f  King  Tatius,  who,  after  his  death,  was  worship- 
ped as  a  god.  But  this  account  seems  only  to  mean 
that  Romulus,  after  the  death  of  Tatius,  sanctioned 
the  institution  of  his  late  colleague,  and  made  the 
worship  of  Tatius  a  part  of  the  Sabine  sacra.  From 
Varro,4  who  derives  the  name  Sodales  Titii  from 
Titiae  aves  which  were  observed  by  these  priests  in 
certain  auguries,  it  appears  that  these  priests  also 
preserved  the  ancient  Sabine  auguries  distinct  from 
those  of  the  other  tribes.  During  the  time  of  the 
Republic  the  Titii  Sodales  are  no  longer  mentioned, 
as  the  worships  of  the  three  tribes  became  gradual- 
ly united  into  one  common  religion  4  Under  the 
Empire  we  again  meet  with  a  college  of  priests 
hearing  the  name  of  Sodales  Titii,  or  Titienses,  or 
sacerdotes  Titiales  flaviales  ;  but  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  sacra  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the 
Tities,  but  were  priests  instituted  to  conduct  the 
worship  of  an  emperor,  like  the  Augustales.*  ( Vid. 
August  ales.) 

TITIES  or  TITIENSES.  (Vid.  Patricii,  p.  743  ) 

TO'KO.S.    (Vid.  Interest  of  Money.) 

TO'KOI  NATT1KOI'.  (Vid.  Interest  of  Mon- 
■y,  p.  545.) 

TOGA  (ry6evvoc),  a  Gown,  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal outer  garment  worn  by  the  Romans,  is  de- 
rived by  Varro  from  tegere,  because  it  covered  the 
whole  body.'  Gellius*  states  that  at  first  it  was 
worn  alone  without  the  tunic.  ( Vid.  Tunica.  ) 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  first  origin  of  this 
dress,  which  some  refer  to  the  Lydians,  it  seems  to 
have  been  received  by  the  Romans  from  the  Etrus- 
cans, for  it  is  seen  on  Etruscan  works  of  art  as  the 
only  covering  of  the  body  ;  and  the  toga  pratexta  is 
expressly  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etrus- 
cans.' 

The  toga  was  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  thence  called  togati  or  gens  togata.10 
It  was  originally  worn  only  in  Rome  itself,  and  the 
use  of  it  was  forbidden  alike  to  exiles  and  to  for- 
eigners." Gradually,  however,  it  went  out  of  com- 
mon use,  and  was  supplanted  by  the  Pallium  and 
lacema,  or  else  it  was  worn  in  public  under  the  la- 
cerna."  (Vid.  Lacerna.)  Hut  it  was  still  used  by 
the  upper  classes,  who  regarded  it  as  an  honourable 
distinction,"  in  the  courts  of  justice,  by  clients  when 
they  received  the  Spoktula,14  and  in  the  theatre 
tr  at  the  games,  at  least  when  the  "inp^ror  was 
present  14  1,'iuler  Alexander  Severus,  guests  at  the 
emperor's  table  were  expected  to  appear  in  the 
toga  14 

The  form  of  the  toga,  and  the  maiihei  of  wear- 
ing it,  are  matters  which  are  much  disputed,  and 
about  which,  indeed,  it  seems  almost  impossible, 
with  our  present  information,  to  arrive  at  certainty. 


1.  (Theophr.,  II.  P.,  ix.,  11. — Dioacor.,  it.,  ICS. — Ad&ma,  Ap- 
pend., •.  y.)  —  2  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  54.)—  3.  (Hut.,  ii.,  93.)  —  4. 
(De  Ling  Lat.,  t.,85,  ed.  Mailer.)  —  5.  (Amhrnech,  Stud,  and 
Aadsat.,  p.  193,  Ac.) — 0.  (Gruter,  loner.,  m  ,  4  ;  occur.,  9  , 
eocxen  ,  1.  —  Inner,  ap.  Murator.,  399,  3.  —  Compare  Lucan, 
i.,  802.)— 7.  (▼.,  144, ed.  MOIIer.)— 8.  (m.,  1J.»— 9.  (Lit., 
i  ,  8.— Plin.,  H  N.,  nn  ,  48  or  74  —  Miiller,  Etruaker,  i.,  p.  262.) 
—10.  (Vinr.,  &n.,  i.,  2H2  —  Mart  ,  in  .  124  )—  II  (Plin  ,  Eput., 
tT,  11.— Soet.,  Claud.,  13  )  — 18.  (Suet.,  Octa*  ,  40.)— 13  M  ir, 
Philipp.,  u.,  30.)— 14.  (Mart.,  nr.,  123.)— 15.  (Suet.,  CUucl.,  A. 

I  ampnd.,  Cummod.,  18.)— IB.  (Lampnd..  Serer.,  I  ) 
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The  form  was  undoubtedly,  in  some  sense,  round ; 
semicircular  according  to  Dionysius,'  who  calls  ii 
Tzepi66Xatov  ti/wcvkXiov.  It  seems,  however,  im- 
possible, from  the  way  in  which  it  w&s  worn,  that  it 
could  have  been  always  a  semicircle.  Such  -nay 
perhaps  have  been  its  form  as  worn  in  the  most  an- 
cient times,  when  it  had  no  great  fulness  ;  but  to 
account  for  the  numerouo  folds  in  which  it  was  af- 
terward worn,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  had  a 
greater  breadth  in  proportion  to  its  length,  that  is, 
to  have  been  a  smaller  segment  than  a  semicircle. 
Probably  the  size  of  the  segment  which  the  toga 
formed  (on  which  its  fulness  depended)  was  de- 
termined by  the  fashion  of  the  time  or  the  taste  of 
the  wearer  This  appears  to  be  the  true  explana- 
tion of  Quintilian's  words,'  "  Ipsam  logam  rotundam, 
et  apte  ca-sam  velim,"  which  could  have  no  mean- 
ing if  nothing  more  were  required  than  to  give  the 
garment  the  very  simple  form  of  a  semicircle.  The 
only  other  point  to  be  noticed  respecting  the  form 
of  the  toga  is  the  question  whether,  when  it  came 
to  be  worn  in  many  complicated  folds,  the  art  of  th6 
tailor  may  not  have  been  employed  to  keep  these 
folds  in  their  position.  This  question,  however,  be- 
longs more  properly  to  the  mode  of  wearing  the 
toga. 

On  this  subject  our  principal  information  is  de- 
rived from  Quintilian4  and  Tertullian,5  whose  state- 
ments, however,  refer  to  the  later  and  more  compli- 
cated mode  of  wearing  the  garment,  and  from  stat- 
ues in  Roman  costume. 

Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  sinus  of  the 
toga.  This  was  a  portion  of  the  garment,  which 
hung  down  in  front  of  the  body  like  a  sling  ;  it  will 
be  more  fully  explained  presently. 

We  must  make  a  clear  distinction  uetween  'he 
more  ancient  and  simpler  mode  of  wearing  the  toga 
and  the  full  form,  with  many  complicated  folds,  ir 
which  it  was  worn  at  a  later  period. 

Quintilian*  says  that  the  ancients  had  no  nnxt 
and  that  afterward  the  sinuses  were  very  short. 
The  passage  in  Livy'  (smu  ex  toga  facto,  tterum  sinu 
effuso)  seems  to  refer  not  to  the  sinus,  technically 
so  called,  but  a  sinus  which  Fabius  made  at  the 
moment  by  gathering  up  some  part  (/  his  toga. 

The  ancient  mode  of  wearing  the  voga  r.  shown 
in  the  following  cut,  which  is  take  from  the  Av 
gusteum,'  and  represents  a  statue  a  Ore.-  f.n 


]>et  the  toga,  which  in  this  case  was  prot^ni' 
not  far  from  an  exact  semicircle,  he  held  behind  th» 
figure,  with  the  curved  edge  downward.  First,  one 
corner  is  thrown  over  the  left  slio.ilder ;  then  the 


1  (Quinlil.,  ii.,  3,  ,  137.— laid.,  OnK.,*W.,lJl.r*4.  '(ill.,  H  I 
—3.  (ii.,  3,,  139.)— 4.  (ii.  S,  »  137,  Ac.)— 5.  (I)e  I'aIIio)— « 
In.,  3,  ,  137.)— 7.  (ixi.,  18  )— 8.  (pl  117  —Becker,  Oollut.  rol 
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«tbei  part  ol  the  gai  merit  is  placed  on  the  right 
shoulder,  thus  entirely  covering  the  back  and  the 
right  side  up  to  the  neck.  It  is  then  passed  over 
the  front  of  the  body,  leaving  very  little  of  the  chest 
uncovered,  and  reaching  below  nearly  to  the  feet  (in 
the  figure,  quite  to  one  of  them).  The  remaining 
end  or  corner  is  then  thrown  back  over  the  left 
shoulder,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  greater 
pait  of  the  arm.  By  this  arrangement  the  right 
iron  is  covered  by  the  garment,  a  circumstance  no- 
ticed by  Quintilian  ;'  but  it  was  occasionally  released 
by  throwing  the  toga  off  the  right  shoulder,  and 
leaving  it  to  be  supported  on  the  left  alone.  The 
portion  of  the  toga  which,  in  the  figure,  hangs  down 
from  the  chest,  if  it  be  a  sinus,  is  certainly  of  the 
kind  described  by  Quintilian  as  perquam  brevis. 

The  next  cut  represents  the  later  mode  of  wear- 
ing the  toga,  and  is  taken  from  an  engraving  in  the 
Wuseo  Borhmicri2  of  a  statue  found  at  Herculaneum. 


By  comparing  this  and  other  statues  with  the 
description  of  Quintilian,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
mode  of  wearing  the  toga  was  something  like  the 
following : 

First,  as  above  remarked,  the  form  in  this  case 
was  a  segment  less  than  a  semicircle.  As  before, 
the  curved  side  was  the  lower,  and  one  end  of  the 
garment  was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
hung  down  in  front,  but  much  lower  than  in  the  for- 
mer case.  This  seems  to  be  the  part  which  Quin- 
tilian* says  should  reach  down  half  way  between 
the  knee  and  the  ankle.  In  our  figure  it  reaches  to 
the  feet,  and  in  some  statues  it  is  even  seen  lying 
on  the  ground.  The  garment  was  then  placed 
over  the  back,  as  in  the  older  mode  of  wearing  it ; 
but,  instead  of  covering  the  right  shoulder,  it  was 
brought  round  under  the  right  arm  to  the  front  of 
the  body.  This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
dress  to  explain.  Quintilian  says  :*  "  Sinus  decen- 
tissimus,  si  aliquanto  supra  imam  togam  fuerit,  nun- 
quam  certe  sit  inferior.  Ille,  qui  sub  humero  dextro 
ad  sinistrum  oblique  ducitur  velut  balteus,  nec  strangu- 
let  nec  fluat."  Becker's  explanation  of  this  matter 
seems  perfectly  satisfactory.  He  supposes  that  the 
toga,  when  carried  under  the  right  arm,  was  then 
folded  in  two  parts ;  one  edge  (namely,  the  lower  or 
round  edge)  was  then  brought  almost  close  under 
the  arm,  and  drawn,  but  not  tightly,  across  the  chest 
to  the  left  shoulder,  forming  the  velut  balteus  of 
Quintilian,  while  the  other  part  was  allowed  to  fall 
gracefully  over  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  forming 
the  anus,  and  then  the  remaining  end  of  the  gar- 
ment was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  hung 
down  nearly  as  low  as  the  other  end,  which  was 
first  put  on.    It  is  to  this  part  that  Quintilian  seems 

1   (*  13S.)--2  (vi.,  tav.  40.1—3  (4  139.)— 4.  (*  140.) 
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to  refer  when  he  says,1  "  Pan  toga.,  fu«  postt*  im 

ponitur,  sit  inferior :  nam  ita  el  sedet  melius,  et  cm 
tincturf  but  the  true  application  of  these  words  It 
very  doubtful.  By  the  bottom  of  the  toga  (imam 
togam)  in  the  above  quotation,  he  seems  to  mean 
the  end  of  the  toga  first  put  on.  The  part  last 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  as  well  as  the  end 
first  put  on,  covered  the  arm,  as  in  the  older  mode 
of  wearing  the  garment.  The  outer  edge  (extrema 
ora)  of  this  part  ought  not,  says  Quintilian,5  to  be 
thrown  back.  He  adds,'  "  Super  quod  (i.  e.,  sinis- 
trum brachium)  ora  ex  toga  duplex  aqualiter  sedeat" 
by  which  he  probably  means  that  the  edge  of  this 
portion  should  coincide  with  the  edge  of  the  end 
which  was  first  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
which  is,  of  course,  governed  by  this  portion  of  the 
garment.  He  says4  that  the  shoulder  and  the  whole 
of  the  throat  ought  not  to  be  covered,  otherwise  the 
dress  will  become  narrow,  and  lose  that  dignity 
which  consists  in  width  of  chest.  This  direction 
appears  to  mean,  that  the  part  brought  across  the 
chest  (velut  balteus)  should  not  be  drawn  too  tight. 

Tassels  or  balls  are  seen  attached  to  the  ends  of 
the  toga,  which  may  have  served  to  keep  it  in  it? 
place  by  their  weight,  or  may  have  been  merely  or 
naments. 

There  is  one  point  which  still  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained. In  the  figure  a  mass  of  folds  is  seen  in 
the  middle  of  the  part  of  the  toga  drawn  across  the 
chest  {velut  balteus).  This  is  the  umbo  mentioned  by 
Tertullian,4  and  used  by  Persius  for  the  toga  itself.' 
It  was  either  a  portion  of  the  balteus  itself,  formed 
by  allowing  this  part  of  the  garment  to  hang  loose 
(which  perhaps  it  must  have  done,  as  it  is  the 
curved,  and,  therefore,  longer  edge  that  is  thus 
drawn  across  the  chest),  and  then  gathering  it  up  in 
folds  and  tucking  these  folds  in,  as  in  the  figure,  01 
else  (which  seems  the  better  explanation)  the  foldi 
which  composed  it  were  drawn  out  from  the  sinus, 
and  either  by  themselves,  or  with  the  loose  folds  of 
the  balteus,  formed  the  umbo.  It  seems  to  have  been 
secured  by  passing  the  end  of  it  under  the  girdle  of 
the  tunic  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  what  Quintilian 
means  by  the  words,7  "  Subducenda  etiam  pars  ali- 
qua  tunica,  ne  ad  lacertum  in  acta  redeat." 

The  back  of  the  figure,  which  is  not  seen  in  our 
engravings,  was  simply  covered  with  the  part  of 
the  garment  which  was  drawn  across  it,  and  which, 
in  the  ancient  mode  of  wearing  it,  reached  down  to 
the  heels.9  Quintilian  states  how  low  it  was  worn 
in  his  time,  but  the  meaning  of  his  words  is  very 
obscure*  ("  pars  ejus  prior  mediis  cruribus  optimt 
terminatur,  posterior  eadem  porlione  altius  qua  cinc- 
tura."    See  above). 

A  garment  of  the  supposed  shape  of  the  toga,  put 
on  according  to  the  above  description,  has  been 
found  by  the  writer  of  this  article  to  present  an  ap- 
pearance exactly  like  that  of  the  toga  as  seen  on 
statues  ;  and  Becker  states  that  he  has  made  simi- 
lar experiments  with  equally  satisfactory  results. 

Tertullian19  contrasts  the  simplicity  of  the  pallium 
with  the  complication  of  the  toga,  and  his  remarks 
apply  very  well  to  the  above  description.  It  appeare 
by  his  account  that  the  folds  of  the  umbo  were  ar- 
ranged before  the  dress  was  put  on,  and  fixed  in 
their  places  by  pins  or  hooks ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  does  not  seem  that  the  toga  was  held  on  by 
any  fastening ;  indeed,  the  contrary  may  be  inferred 
from  Quintilian's  directions  to  an  orator  for  the 
management  of  his  toga  while  speaking.11 

There  is  seen  on  many  statues  a  mode  of  wearing 
the  toga  which  resembles  the  more  ancient  fashion 
in  having  neither  sinus  nor  umbo,  and  the  modern 

1  ii,  140.)— 2.  ..Id  )— 3.  O  141.)— 4.  (Id.  — S.  (Pe  I  all  o,  5.) 
— 6.  (Sat.,  v.,  33.) -7.  («  140  )— 8.  (Quintil.,«  143.)— »  13*. 
—  10.  (De  Pallio.  6  >— 11   (4  144-149  ) 
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m  having  tne  garment  carried  under  instead  of  over 
the  right  arm.  This  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than 
the  ancient  fashion  with  the  right  arm  put  out  of 
the  garment,  a  mode  of  wearing  it  which  would 
naturally  be  often  adopted  for  convenience. 

Another  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  was  the  ctnclus 
Salnnus.  It  consisted  in  forming  a  part  of  the  toga 
itself  into  a  girdle,  by  drawing  its  outer  edge  round 
the  body,  and  tying  it  in  a  knot  in  front,  and  at  the 
same  time  covering  the  head  with  another  portion 
of  the  garment.  It  was  worn  by  persons  offering 
sacrifices,1  by  the  consul  when  he  declared  war,' 
and  by  devoted  persons,  as  in  the  case  of  Decius.3 
Its  origin  was  Etruscan,  as  its  name  implies.*  Fe3- 
tus'  speaks  of  an  army  about  to  fight  being  girt  with 
the  cincvts  Gabinus.  Persons  wearing  this  dress 
were  said  to  be  procincti  (or  incincti)  cinctu  (or  ritu) 
Gabino. 

The  colour  of  the  toga  worn  by  men  (toga  virilis) 
was  generally  white,  that  is,  the  natural  colour  of 
white  wool.  Hence  it  was  called  pura  or  vestiment- 
um  purum,  in  opposition  to  the  pratexta  mentioned 
below.  A  brighter  white  was  given  to  the  toga  of 
candidates  for  offices  (candidati,  from  their  toga  Can- 
dida) by  rubbing  it  with  chalk  There  is  an  allusion 
to  this  custom  in  the  phrase  cretata  ambitio*  White 
togas  are  often  mentioned  as  worn  at  festivals, 
which  does  not  imply  that  they  were  not  worn  com- 
monly, but  that  new  or  fresh-cleaned  togas  were 
first  put  on  at  festivals.'  The  toga  was  kept  white 
and  clean  by  the  fuller.  (Vid.  Fdllo  )  When  this 
was  neglected,  the  toga  was  called  sordida,  and 
those  who  wore  such  garments  sordidati.  This 
dress  (with  disarranged  hair  and  other  marks  of 
disorder  about  the  person)  was  worn  by  accused 
pe  sons,  as  in  the  case  of  Cicero.8  The  toga  pulla, 
which  was  of  the  natural  colour  of  black  wool,  was 
worn  in  private  mourning,  and  sometimes  also  by 
artificers  and  others  of  the  lower  orders.  (See  the 
passages  in  Force llini.*)  The  toga  picta,  which 
was  ornamented  with  Phrygian  embroidery,  was 
worn  by  generals  in  triumphs  (xnd.  Triumphus),  and 
under  the  emperors  by  the  consuls,  and  by  the  prse- 
tors  when  they  celebrated  the  games  It  was  also 
called  Capitolma.1'  The  toga  palmata  was  a  kind 
of  toga  picta.  The  toga  pratexta  had  a  broad  pur- 
ple border.  It  was  worn  with  the  Bulla,  by 
children  of  both  sexes.  It  was  also  worn  by  magis- 
trates, both  those  of  Rome,  and  those  of  the  colonies 
and  municipia,  by  the  sacerdotes,  and  by  persons 
engaged  in  sacred  rites  or  paying  vows."  Among 
those  who  possessed  the  )us  toga  pratexta  habenda, 
the  following  may  be  more  particularly  mentioned  : 
the  dictator,  the  consuls,  the  praetors  (who  laid  aside 
the  pretexta  when  about  to  condemn  a  Roman 
citizen  to  death),  the  augurs  (who,  however,  are 
•upposed  by  some  to  have  worn  the  trabea),  the 
decemviri  sacris  faciundis  (vid.  Decemviri),  the 
cdiles,  the  triumviri  epulones,  the  senators  on  fes- 
tival days,"  the  magistri  collegii,  and  the  magistri 
ficorum  when  celebrating  games.  ( Vid.  Maqibter.) 
In  the  case  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  censors,  and  qutes- 
tors,  there  is  some  duubt  upon  the  subject.  The 
pratexta  pulla  might  only  be  worn  at  the  celebration 
of  a  funeral." 

The  toga  praetexta,  as  has  been  above  remarked, 
la  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etruscans. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  first  adopted,  with  the  latus 
clavus  (vid  Clavus  Latob),  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  as 

I.  (I.iT.,  t.,  48.— Lucad,  i.,  596.)  —  8.  (Virg.,  Ma.,  til,  012.) 
— I.  (Lit.,  ».,  48.)  —4.  (Serr.  id  Vire.,  1.  c— Muller,  rJtruiker, 
l. ,  366. — Tbiencb  in  Annul.  Acad.  Ba»ar.,  i.,  p.  29.  uuutrd  by 
M-iLUr,  Annot.  ad  Foatum,  p.  225.)— 5.  (L  c)— 6.  (Pera.,  ».,  177.) 
— 1  t  Vid.  LipxiuA,  Elect;,  i.,  1J,  in  Op»r.,  toL  L,  p.  256,  257.)- 
I  (Plat.,  Cic,  30.  31.  — Dion  Cam.,  uztui.,  16.— Lit.,  ri  .  10.) 
—  >.  (a.  t.  Pullui,  PullstuA.)  —  10.  (Lamprtd.,  Alex.  Sev.,  c.  40 
—11.  (Lit.,  xxxiv.,  7.— FcatUA,  a.  t.  Pra  texta  pullA.)— 12  (I  nr., 
"hil  .  B..  43.1—13.  (FeituA,  I.  c.) 


the  royal  lobe,  whence  its  use  by  the  magistrate, 
in  the  Republic.1  According  to  Macrobius,*  tbri 
toga  introduced  by  Hostilius  was  not  only  pratexta, 
but  also  picta.  Pliny  states'  that  the  'oga  regit 
undulata  (that  is,  apparently,  embroiderer  with  wa- 
ving lines  or  bands)  which  had  been  worn  by  Servius 
Tullius,  was  preserved  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune. 
The  toga  praetexta  and  the  bulla  aurea  were  first 
given  to  boys  in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Tarquimus 
Priscus,  who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  the  Sabine 
war,  slew  an  enemy  with  his  own  hand.  (Macrobi- 
us,*  where  other  particulars  respecting  the  useofthe 
toga  praetexta  may  be  found.)  Respecting  the  leav- 
ing off  of  the  toga  praetexta  and  the  assumption  ol 
the  toga  virilis,  see  Impubes,  Bulla,  Clavus  Latus. 
The  occasion  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings 
by  the  friends  of  the  youth,  who  attended  him  in  a 
solemn  procession  to  the  Forum  and  Capitol.*  This 
assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  was  called  tirocinium 
fori,  as  being  the  young  man's  introduction  to  pub- 
lic life,  and  the  solemnities  attending  it  are  called 
by  Pliny*  rffiaum  toga  tnrilis,  and  by  Tertullian1 
solemnitates  toga.  The  toga  virilis  is  called  libera 
by  Ovid."  Girls  wore  the  praetexta  till  their  mar- 
riage. 

The  trabea  was  a  toga  ornamented  with  purple 
horizontal  stripes.  Servius*  mentions  three  kinds 
of  trabea ;  one  wholly  of  purple,  which  was  sacred 
to  the  gods,  another  of  purple  and  white,  and  an- 
other of  purple  and  saffron,  which  belonged  to 
augurs.  The  purple  and  white  trabea  was  a  royal 
robe,  and  is  assigned  to  the  Latin  and  early  kings, 
especially  to  Romulus.10  It  was  worn  by  the  con- 
suls in  public  solemnities,  such  as  opening  the  Tem- 
ple of  Janus.11  The  equites  wore  it  at  the  transvec- 
tio  and  in  other  public  solemnities."  Hence  the 
trabea  is  mentioned  as  the  badge  of  the  equestrian 
order.  Lastly,  the  toga  worn  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors was  wholly  of  purple.  It  appears  to  have 
been  first  assumed  by  Julius  Caesar." 

The  material  of  which  the  toga  was  commonly 
made  was  wool.  It  was  sometimes  thick  and  some- 
times thin.  The  former  was  the  toga  densa,  pinguis, 
or  lurta.1*  A  new  toga,  with  the  nap  neither  worn 
off  nor  cut  close,  was  called  pexa,  to  which  is  op 
posed  the  trxla  or  rasa,  which  was  used  as  a  sum- 
mer dress.1*  On  the  use  of  silk  for  togas,  eee  Seri- 
cuh. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  use  of  the  toga. 
It  was  originally  worn  by  both  sexes ;  but  when  the 
stola  came  to  be  worn  by  matrons,  the  toga  was 
only  worn  by  the  meretrices,  and  by  women  who 
had  been  divorced  on  account  of  adultery.  ( Vid. 
Stola.)  Before  the  use  of  the  toga  became  almost 
restricted  to  the  upper  classes,  their  toga  was  only 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  lower  classes  by  being 
fuller  and  more  expensive.  In  war  it  was  laid 
aside,  and  replaced  by  the  Paludamentum  and  Sa- 
gum.  Hence  togatus  is  opposed  to  mil,  *  The  toga 
was,  however,  sometimes  used  by  soldiers,  but  not 
in  battle,  nor  as  their  ordinary  dress,  but  rather  as 
a  cloak  or  blanket.  It  was  chiefly  worn  in  Rome 
and  hence  togatus  is  opposed  to  rustieus.  The  togs 
was  often  used  as  a  covering  in  sleeping  and,  last- 
ly, as  a  shroud  for  the  corpse." 

TOGA'TA  FA'BULA.   (  Vid.  Combdia,  p  300  | 

TOMA'CULUM.    ( Vid.  Botulus.) 

TONSOR    (Vid.  Barba) 

•TOPAZOS  (TimoAoc ),  the  Chrysolite.  "  By  asm 

1  (Him.,  11.  N.,  ix.,  39,  •.  63.1—2.  (Sat.,  n.,  6.)  —  I.  (H.  N, 
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i.,  9.)— 7  (De  IduluL,  c  76.)— 8  <pA»t.,  in.,  771.)— 9.  (ad  jBn., 
til,  612.)— 10.  (Plin.,H.  N.,Tiii.,  49;  ix.,  39—  Virg.,  jEn.Tii. 
187;  xi  ,  334.— Ond,  FaaL,  n.,  504.)— 1 1.  (Virg.,  Jin.,  tu.,  611 
-Claud,  in  Rafln.,i.,249.)-12.  (VaI.  Max.,  ii.,  2  —  T»cit.,  Ann 
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ynintil.,  in.,  10.)— 15.  (.Mart  ,u.,  85.)— 16.  (Barker,  OaUoa,  ii. 
p  78-88.— FerranuA,  De  Re  Veat.— Hubeuiua,  \>v  Ke  ^«•t.) 
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gular  interchange  of  terms,"  observes  Adams, "  the 
topaz  of  the  ancients  is  our  chrysolite,  and  the  an- 
cient chrysolite  our  topaz.  The  prevailing  colour 
of  chrysolite  is  green,  with  a  mixture  of  yellow  or 
brown.  The  French  chemists  distinguish  it  by  the 
name  of  peridot ;  it  consists  principally  of  alumina." 
The  name  of  the  stone  we  are  now  considering  is 
derived  from  that  of  the  island  of  Topazos,  in  the 
Red  S  ia,  whence  it  was  originally  brought.  "  Pliny," 
»ay3  lir  Moore,  "styles  his  'topazius'  the  largest 
of  gems,  and  speaks  of  a  statue  of  Arsinoe,  queen 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  made  of  it,  four  cubits 
high,  which  seems  wholly  inconsistent  with  its  being 
chrysolite,  although  a  variety  of  this  mineral,  called 
olivine,  has  been  found  in  masses  of  considerable 
3ize."  Pliny's  whole  description  of  the  topaz  is 
thought  by  this  writer  as  applicable  to  the  mineral 
which  we  call  prase  and  chrysoprase,  as  to  any  that 
we  know.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  refers  to 
the  mention  which  Bruce  makes  of  an  island  in  the 
Red  Sea,  called  Jibbel  Seberget,  or  the  Mountain 
of  Emeralds,  and  where  the  latter  says  he  met  with 
a  substance  which  was  little  harder  than  glass  ;  and 
he  also  cites  the  query  of  Kidd,  whether  this  sub- 
stance may  not  have  been  chrysolite,  and  the  island 
the  Topaz  island  of  Pliny.1 

TOPIA'RIUS.    (Vid.  Hortus.) 

TORA'LIA.    (Kid.  Torus.) 

TO'RCULUM  or  TO'RCULAR  (Xjjvdf),  a  press 
for  making  wine  and  oil.  When  the  grapes  were 
ripe  (ara^uA)?),  the  bunches  were  gathered,  any 
which  remained  unripe  (o/^af),  or  had  become  dry 
or  rotten,  were  carefully  removed2  (vid.  Forfex), 
and  the  rest  carried  from  the  vineyard  in  deep  bas- 
kets (quali,3  TaTi&poi*  a.p'pixoi,''  Koifi'ivoi6),  to  be  pour- 
ed into  a  shallow  vat.  In  this  they  were  immedi- 
ately trodden  by  men,  who  had  the  lower  part  of 
their  bodies  naked,' except  that  they  wore  drawers. 
t  Vid.  Subligaculum.)  At  least  two  persons  usually 
trod  the  grapes  together.  To  "tread  the  wine- 
press alone"  indicated  desolation  and  distress.8 
The  Egyptian  paintings9  exhibit  as  many  as  seven 
treading  in  the  same  vat,  and  supporting  themselves 
by  taking  hold  of  ropes  or  poles  placed  above  their 
heads.  Fiom  the  size  of  the  Creek  and  Roman 
vats,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  company  of 
treaders  was  often  still  more  numerous.  To  pre- 
vent confusion  and  to  animate  them  in  their  labour, 
they  moved  in  time  or  danced,  as  is  seen  in  the  an- 
cient mosaics  of  the  church  of  St.  Constantia  at 
Rome,  sometimes  also  leaning  upon  one  another. 
The  preceding  circumstances  are  illustrated  in  the 
followine  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas-relief.10  An 


1  (Orpheus,  De  Lapid.,  206.— Psell.,  De  Lapid.— Diod.  Sic, 
lii.,  39. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. — Moore's  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  161.) 
-2.  (Geopon.,  vi.,  11.)— 3.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  241.)— 4.  (lies., 
8cut.  Here.,  296.)  — 5.  (Longus,  ii.,  1.)— 6.  (Geopon.,  1.  c.)— 7. 
(Virg  ,  Gforg.,  ii.,  7.)  — 8.  (Isaiah,  lxiii.,  3.)  — 9.  (Wilkinson, 
Manners  and  Customs,  ii.,  p.  152-157.)  — 10.  (Mon.  Matth.,  iii., 
'.ah.  45  > 
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antefixa  in  the  British  Museum1  shows  a  persui 
by  the  side  of  the  vat  performing  during  this  act  o& 
the  scabellum  and  libice  pares,  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing and  regulating  the  movements  of  those  in  it. 
Besides  this  instrumental  music,  they  were  cheered 
with  a  song,  called  pi Xoe  biciMiviov*  or  bfivoc  kiulfi- 
vio(,  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Anacreon.' 
After  the  grapes  had  been  trodden  sufficiently,  they 
were  subjected  to  the  more  powerful  pressure  of  a 
thick  and  heavy  beam  (vid.  Prelum),  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  afl  the  juice  yet  remaining  in  them.* 
Instead  of  a  beam  acted  on  by  wedges,  a  press  with 
a  screw  (vid  Cochlea)  was  sometimes  used  for  the 
same  purpose.*  A  strainer  or  colander  (ml.  Colum) 
was  employed  to  clear  the  must  from  solid  particles, 
as  it  flowed  from  the  vat. 

The  preceding  woodcut  shows  the  apertures  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vat,  by  which  the  must  (mustum, 
yXtiiKos)  was  discharged,  and  the  method  of  receiv- 
ing it  when  the  vat  was  small,  in  wide-mouthfid 
jars,  which,  when  full,  were  carried  away  to  be 
emptied  into  casks  (dolia,  nidoi6).  (Vid.  Dolium.) 
When  the  vineyard  was  extensive,  and  the  vat  large 
in  proportion,  the  must  flowed  into  another  vat  of 
corresponding  size,  which  was  sunk  below  the  level 
of  the  ground,  and  therefore  called  vnolriviov,''  in 
Latin  lacus* 

From  Xyvoc  Bacchus  was  called  Lenaus  (Aijvaloi;) 
The  festival  of  the  Lencea  was  celebrated  on  the 
spot  where  the  first  Attic  winepress  was  said  to 
have  been  constructed.    (Vid.  Dionysia,  p.  364.) 

Olives  as  well  as  grapes  were  subjected  to  the 
prelum  for  the  sake  of  their  oil  ;9  but,  instead  of  being 
trodden,  they  were  first  bruised,  so  as  to  express  a 
great  part  of  the  oil,  in  a  mill  called  trapetum,  which 
rest;  nbled  our  cider-mill. 

Th>  ^uilding  erected  to  contain  all  the  vessels 
and  other  implements  (torcula  vasa10)  for  obtaining 
both  wine  and  oil  was  called  torcularium  1  and  lij- 
vetiv.1*  It  was  situated  near  the  kitchen  and  the 
wine-cellar  13 

*TORDYL'ION  (ropdvXtov),  the  Tordylium  offic: 
nale,  or  Hartwort.14 

TOREUTICE  (ToptvTiKri).  (Vid.  Bronze,  p.  179.) 

TORMENTUM  (cuperr/pia  dpyava),  a  military  en- 
gine. All  the  missiles  used  in  war,  except  those 
thrown  from  the  sling  (vid.  Funda),  are  projected 
either  by  the  hand  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  elastic 
substances.  Of  elastic  instruments,  the  bow  (vid. 
Arcus)  is  still  used  by  many  nations.  But  the  tor- 
mentum,  so  called  from  the  twisting  (torquendo)  of 
hairs,  thongs,  and  vegetable  fibres,15  has  fallen  into 
disuse  through  the  discovery  of  gunpowder.  The 
word  lormentum  is  often  used  by  itself  to  denote 
engines  of  various  kinds.16  Often,  also,  these  en- 
gines are  specified  separately  under  the  names  of 
Balislee  and  Catapultce,  which  names,  however, 
most  commonly  occur  together  in  the  accounts  of 
sieges  and  other  military  operations,  because  the 
two  kinds  of  engines  denoted  by  them  were  almost 
always  used  in  conjunction.  (Vid.  Helepolis.', 
The  balista  (iveTpo66Xoc)  was  used  to  shoot  stones,1' 
the  catapulta  (KaraneTiTiic,  KaraiteXTLUJi)  to  project 
darts,  especially  the  falarica  (vid.  Hasta,  p.  489), 

1.  (Combe,  Anc.  Terra-cottas,  No.  59.)— 2.  (Athen.,  ?..  p.  199, 
a.)— 3.  (Ode  xvii.,  1.,  and  In.— Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  239.-  Vid.  Ja 
cobs,  ad  loc.  —  Comp.  Theocr.,  vii.,  25.)  —  4.  (Vitruv.,  x.,  1. — 
Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  242. — Servius  in  loc.  —  Hor.,  Carm.,  l.,  20,  9.) 
—5.  (Vitruv.,  vi.,  6.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  31 ,  s.  74.)— 6.  (Longnj, 
ii.,  1,  2.)— 7.  (St.  Mark,  xii.,  1.— Geopon.,  vi  ,  1, 11.)— 8.  (Ovid, 
Fast.,  v.,  888.— Plin.,  Epist.,  ix.,  20.  — Colnjnell.,  De  Re  Rust., 
xii.,  18.)  — 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xv.,  1,  a.  2.)  —  10  (Varro,  De  Re 
Rust.,  iii.,  2.)— 11.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  12,  J3  18.— Colum.,  De 
Re  Rust.,  xii.,  18.)— 12.  (Geopon.,  vi.,  1.)— 13.  (Vitruv.,  vi.,  6." 
— 14.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  56. — Nicand.,  Ther.,  841. — Adams,  Appena., 
s.  v.)— 15.  (Polyb.,  iv.,56.)— 16.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad  Div.,  xv.,4.— Ca» , 
B.  Civ.,  in.,  44, 45  —Belt  Alex.,  10.— Liv.,  xx.,  11.— Veil.  Pate  re. 
ii.,  82.— Curt.,  iv.,  9,  16.)— 17.  (Ovid,  Trist.  i.,  2,  48.  —  J,ur*i 
vi  .  198 — Nnn.  Marc,  n  555.  od.  M-rce'i  ) 
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and  a  kind  of  missile  4±  feet  long,  called  tnfux.1 
While,  in  besieging  a  city,  the  ram  (vid.  Abies)  was 
employed  in  destroying  the  lower  part  of  the  wall, 
the  balista  was  used  to  overthrow  the  battlements 
{propugnacula'),  and  the  catapult  to  shoot  any  of 
the  besieged  who  appeared  between  them'  The 
forms  of  these  machines  being  adapted  to  the  ob- 
jects which  they  were  intended  to  throw,  the  cata- 
pult was  long,  the  balista  nearly  square,  which  ex- 
plains the  following  humorous  enumeration  by 
Plautus*  of  the  three  /ir/xavai,  the  application  of 
trbich  has  just  been  explained. 

"  Meus  est  balista  pugnus,  cubitus  catapulta  est 
mihi. 
Humerus  aries." 
In  the  same  armament  the  number  of  catapults 
was  commonly  much  greater  than  the  number  of  j 
balistae.4  Also,  these  two  classes  of  machines 
were  both  of  them  distinguished  into  the  greater 
and  the  less,  the  number  of  "  the  less"  being  much 
more  considerable  than  the  number  of  "the  great- 
er." When  Carthago  Nova,  which  had  served  the 
Carthaginians  for  an  arsenal,  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  following  were  found  in  it :  120  large  ami 
281  small  catapults;  23  large  and  52  small  balis-  ' 
tee.'  Three  sizes  of  the  balista  are  mentioned  by 
historians,  viz.,  that  which  threw  stones  weighing 
half  a  hundred  weight  (rptaKovTafivaiovc  ?udovi1),  a  ! 
whole  hundred  weight  (balista  centenarian  Xi0o66- 
Aof  rahavTiaioc'),  and  three  hundred  weight  (izerpii-  ' 
6dAof  rptraXovrof10).  Besides  these,  Vitruvius" 
mentions  many  other  sizes,  even  down  to  the  balis- 
ta which  threw  a  stone  of  only  two  pounds'  weight. 
In  like  manner,  catapults  were  denominated  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  arrows  emitted  from  them." 
According  to  Josephus,  who  gives  some  remarka- 
ble instances  of  the  destructive  force  of  the  baii.-- 
la,  it  threw  stones  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile."  Neither  from  the  descriptions  of  authors, 
nor  from  the  figures  on  the  column  of  Trajan,1*  are 
we  able  to  form  any  exact  idea  of  the  construction 
rf  these  engines.  Still  less  are  we  informed  on 
the  subject  of  the  Scorpio  or  Onager,  which  was 
also  a  tormentum.15  Even  the  terms  balista  and 
catapulta  are  confounded  by  writers  subsequent  to 
Julius  Caesar,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  often  uses  ku- 
raniXrnc  to  include  both  balista;  and  catapults,  dis- 
tinguishing them  h*  the  epithets  nerpoCoAoi  and 

The  various  kinds  of  tormenta  appear  to  have 
been  invented  shortly  before  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  When  horsehair  and  other  materials 
failed,  the  women  in  several  instances  cut  off  their 
own  hair,  and  twisted  it  into  ropes  for  the  engines." 
These  machines,  with  those  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  them,  and  who  were  called  balxstarii  and 
a^erai,1*  were  drawn  up  in  the  rear  of  an  advancing 
army,  so  as  to  throw  over  the  heads  of  the  front 
ranks.  (Vid.  Army,  p.  106.)  In  order  to  attack  a 
maritime  city,  they  were  carried  on  the  decks  of 
vessels  constructed  for  the  purpose." 

The  meaning  of  tormentum,  as  applied  to  the 
eordage  of  Ships,  is  explained  in  p.  893.  Compare 
Vegetius,  Muiom.,  ii.,  46. 

The  toiture  or  question  (quastio),  as  applied  to 
criminals  or  witnesses,  was  called  tormentum  by 

1  Feetaa,  a.*.)-  2.  (Plaul.,  Bacch.,  iv.,4, 58,  61.) — 3.  (Diod. 
•ic  irii.,  42,  45-  Id.,  xx  ,  48,  88.)  —  4.  (dpt..  Nr.,  2,  16  )— 5. 
(K..  Marc.,  p.  552,  ed.  Merceri.— J.iv.,  xxvi.,  47  )  —  6.  (Lit.,  L 
«.)_/  (Polyb.,  ix.,  34.)— 8.  (Non.  Marc.,  L  c.)— 9.  (Pulyb.,  L  c 
—Diod.  Sic  ,  ix.,  86.)— 10.  (Diod.  Sic,  ix.,  48.)—  II.  (t,  11.) — 
It.  (Vitruv.,  x.,  10.— Schneider,  ad  loc.)  —  13.  (B.  J.,  in.,  7,  » 
10,  S3.— Compare  Procop.,  Bell.  Goth.,  L,  21,  23.)— 14.  (I)artoli, 
Col.  Traj.,  tab.  45-47.)— 15.  (Vitra».,  x.,  10.-Lir.,  xxvi.,  6,  47. 
— Amm.  Marccll.,  ix.,  7  ;  xxin.,  4.)  —  16.  (nil.,  51  ;  xx.,  48,  83, 
86,  xxi.,4.)— 17.  (CasHtr,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,9.—  Veiret.,  Do  Ke  MIL, 
iT.,  9.)-  18.  (Polyb  n  56.)— 10  (D<nd  Sic,  xx.,  83-86  —Ta- 
eit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  6  ) 


the  Romans.1  The  executioner  w  »s  culled  tortm 
and  among  the  instruments  emplo/ed  for  the  par- 
pose  were  the  wheel  (rota,  rpoxoc*)  and  the  ecideut. 
The  Lydians  had  an  instrument  of  torture  which, 
as  we  may  infer  from  its  name  (nvafyoc3),  was  mil 
of  points,  and  applied  to  the  body  of  the  sufferer 
like  the  card  used  in  combing  wool.  The  Jews 
seem  to  have  used  the  harrow  or  threshing-ma- 
chine in  the  same  manner  ;*  and  the  KHunS;  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes,5  if  it  resembled  the  ladder, 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  among  the  instruments  of 
torture  in  the  dungeons  at  Ratisbon,  must  have  pro- 
duced a  similar  effect.    (  Vid.  Basanos.) 

TORQUES  or  TORQUIS  (orpeTTToc ),  anornamem 
of  gold,  twisted  spirally  and  bent  into  a  circular 
form,  which  was  worn  round  the  neck  by  men  of 
distinction  among  the  Persians,6  the  Gauls.'  and 
other  Asiatic  and  northern  nations.8  Tore  was 
the  name  of  it  among  the  Britons  and  ancient  Irish. 
Virgil'  thus  describes  it  as  part  of  the  attire  of  the 
Trojan  youths : 

"  It  pectore  snmmo 
Flexili*  obtorti  per  collum  circulus  awri." 
Ornaments  of  this  kind  have  been  frequently 
found,  both  in  France,  and  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  varying  in  size  and  weight, 
but  almost  always  of  the  form  exhibited  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut,  which  represents  a  torquis  found 
in  Brecknockshire,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  The  same  woodcut  contains  a  sec- 
tion of  this  torquis  of  the  size  of  the  original.  It 


shows,  as  Mr.  Petrie  observes  concerning  some 
found  in  the  county  of  Meath,  "  four  equidistant  ra- 
diations from  a  common  centre."  The  torquis  in 
the  British  Museum  is  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length 
Its  hooks  correspond  well  to  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  fall  of  a  Celtic  warrior  :  "  Torquis  at 
incisa  iccid.it  unca  gula  ""  A  torquis,  which,  instead 
of  being  bent  into  a  circular  form,  was  turned  into 
a  spiral,  became  a  bracelet,  as  is  shown  in  the  low- 
est figure  of  the  woodcut  to  Armii.la,  p.  96.  A 
torquis  contrived  to  answer  this  purpose  is  called 
torquis  brachialis.1*  Such  bracelets  and  torques  are 
often  found  together,  having  been  worn  by  the  same 
people. 

An  inscription  found  in  France  mentions  a  tor- 
quis, wl  rh  was  dedicated  to  .-Esculapius,  having 
been  made  by  twisting  together  two  golden  snakes  " 
In  this  respect,  also,  the  torquis  corresponded  with 
the  armilla,  which  was  sometimes  made  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent.    (See  p.  96.)   The  head  in  the 


1.  (Suet.,  Tiber.,  20.— Cic,  Pro  Mil.,  20-22.  — Cimntil  T  ,  4.) 
2.  (Anitoph  ,  Plat.,  876.)— 3.  (llerod.,  L.  02.)— 4.  (2  Sam.,  in.. 
31.— 1  Chron.,  xx.,  3.)— 5.  (Ran..  631.)  —6  (Curt  ,  in.,  3.-  The- 
milt.,  Orat.,24,p.  306,0  —  7.  (Fiona,  i.,  13.— Id.,  n.,  4.)  —  8 
(laid.,  On*.,  in..  30.)— 9.  (jEn.,  v.,  558,  550.)  —  10  (I'ctne. 
Trana.  of  It.  lriuli  Acad.,  roL  EviiL  —  Antiq.,  p.  181-184.)  — II 
(Propert..  ix.,  10,  44.)— 12.  (Vopiac  ,  lurcl.,  7.)  -13.  (Montfc 
BOH,  Aot   K»  •  .  in.,  p.  53.) 
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preceding  woodcut  is  that  of  a  Persian  warrior  in 
the  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  mentioned  in  p. 
520.  It  illustrates  the  mode  of  wearing  the  tor- 
quis,  which  in  this  instance  terminates  in  two  ser- 
pents' heads  instead  of  hooks.  Three  other  Per- 
sians in  the  same  mosaic  also  wear  the  torquis, 
which  is  falling  from  the  neck  of  one  of  them,  who 
has  been  vanquished  and  thrown  from  his  horse. 
It  was  by  taking  this  collar  from  a  Gallic  warrior 
in  similar  circumstances  that  T.  Manlius  obtained 
the  cognomen  of  Torquatus.1 

Torques,  whether  in  the  form  of  collars  or  brace- 
lets, no  doubt  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
wealth  of  those  who  wore  them.  Hence  they  were 
an  important  portion  of  the  spoil,  when  any  Celtic 
or  Oriental  army  was  conquered,  and  they  were 
among  the  rewards  of  valour  bestowed  after  an  en- 
gagement upon  those  who  had  most  distinguished 
themselves.2  The  monuments  erected  to  commem- 
orate Roman  soldiers,  and  to  enumerate  the  hon- 
ours which  they  had  obtained,  often  mention  the 
number  of  torques  conferred  upon  them.1  (Vid. 
Phalera.) 

TORUS,  a  Bed,  originally  made  of  straw* hay, 
leaves,  woolly  plants,6  seaweed  (de  mollibut  ulvis6), 
also  stuffed  with  wool,  and  afterward  with  feath- 
ers' or  swans'  down,"  so  as  to  be  as  much  raised 
and  as  soft  as  possible.*  It  was  sometimes  cover- 
ed with  the  hide  of  a  quadruped10  (vid.  Pellis,  p. 
750),  but  more  commonly  with  sheets  or  blankets, 
called  Tor  alia.11  The  torus  may  be  observed  on 
the  sofa  in  the  first  woodcut,  p.  276 ;  and  its  ap- 
pearance there  may  suffice  to  explain  the  transfer- 
ence of  its  name  to  the  larger  semicircular  mould- 
ings in  the  base  of  columns.    (Vid.  Atticurges, 

S°IRA.) 

TOX'OTAI  (To&rai).    (Vid.  Demosioi.) 

TRA'BEA.    (Vid.  Toga,  p.  987.) 

TRADI'TIO.    (Vid.  Dominium.) 

*TRAGACANTHA  (rpayaKavtia),  a  prickly 
shrub,  which  yields  gum  tragacanth.  It  is  the  As- 
tragalus Tragacantha,  Goat's-thorn  or  Milk-vetch. 
The  name  is  derived  from  rpdyor-  (a  goat)  and  uicav- 
0a  (a  thorn),  in  allusion  to  the  fancied  resemblance 
which  the  plant  bears  to  the  beard  of  a  goat.  In 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  the  plant  is  called  Astra- 
galus verus,  on  tb  i  authority  of  Olivier."1' 

♦TRAGI ON  (Tpdytov),  a  plant.  One  species, 
called  by  Dioscorides  rpdycov  Kpr/TiKov,  is  the  kind 
of  St.  John's-wort  called  Hypericum  hircinum,  and 
has  a  foetid  smell.  A  second  sort,  likewise  descri- 
bed by  Dioscorides,  is  named  by  Sprengel  Tragium 
columnar.13 

TRAGCEDlA  (rpayudia),  Tragedy. 

I.  Greek  Tragedy.  The  tragedy  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  well  as  their  comedy,  confessedly  origi- 
nated in  the  worship  of  the  god  Dionysus.  It  is 
proposed  in  this  article,  (1)  to  explain  from  what 
element  of  that  worship  Tragedy  took  its  rise,  and, 
(2)  to  trace  the  course  of  its  development,  till  it 
reached  its  perfect  form  and  character  in  the  drama 
of  the  Attic  tragedians,  JSschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides. 

The  peculiarity  which  most  strikingly  distin- 
guishes the  Greek  tragedy  from  that  of  modern 
times,  is  the  lyrical  or  choral  part.  This  was  the 
offspring  of  the  dithyrambic  and  choral  odes,  from 
which,  as  applied  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus, 

1.  (Cic, Fin., ii., 22.— Id.,  Off., iii.,31.— Gelliue, ix.,  13.— Non. 
Marc.,  p.  227, 228,  ed.  Merceri.)— 2.  (Jut.,  xvi.,  60.— Plin.,  H.  N., 
ixriii.,  2,  s.  10.— Sidon.  Apoll.,  Carm.,  ixiii.,  424.)— 3.  (Maffei, 
Mu».  Veron.,  p.  218.)— 4.  (Plin.,H.  N., viii., 48,8.73.)— 5.  (Mart., 
xiv.,  160, 162.)  — 6.  (Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  656.)  — 7.  (xi.,  611.)  — 8. 
Mart.,  xiv.,  161.)— 9.  (Virg.,  .fin.,  vi.,  603.— Ovid,  Amor.,  ii.,  4, 
14.)— 10.  (Virg.,  Ma.,  viii.,  177.)— 11.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  4,  84.— Id., 
Epist.,  i.,  5, 22.)— 12.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  20.— Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  be., 
1 —Adams,  Append.,  8  *  — 13.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  49,  50. — Adams, 
Ap^md  ,  s.  v., 
aon 


Greek  tragedy  took  its  rise.  This  worship,  we 
may  observe,  was  of  a  twofold  character,  corre- 
sponding to  the  different  conceptions  which  were 
anciently  entertained  of  Dionysus  as  the  changea- 
ble god  of  flourishing,  decaying,  or  renovated  na- 
ture, and  the  various  fortunes  to  which,  in  that 
character,  he  was  considered  to  be  subject  at  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  Hence  Miiller  ob- 
serves,1 "the  festivals  of  Dionysus  at  Athens  and 
elsewhere  were  all  solemnized  in  the  months  near- 
est to  the  shortest  day,  coincidently  with  the  chan- 
ges going  on  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  by  which 
his  worshippers  conceived  the  god  himself  to  b* 
affected."  His  mournful  or  joyous  fortunes  (ndd^) 
his  mystical  death,  symbolizing  the  death  of  all  ve- 
getation in  winter,  and  his  birth,*  indicating  the 
renovation  of  all  nature  in  the  spring,  and  his  strug- 
gles in  passing  from  one  state  to  another,  were  not 
only  represented  and  sympathized  in  by  the  dithy- 
rambic singers  and  dancers,  but  they  also  carried 
their  enthusiasm  so  far  as  to  fancy  themselves  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  same  events  as  the  god 
himself,  and  in  their  attempts  to  identify  them- 
selves with  him  and  his  fortunes,  assumed  the 
character  of  the  subordinate  divinities,  the  Satyrs, 
Nymphs,  and  Pans  (nympharumque  leves  cum  so- 
tyris  chori),  who  formed  the  mythological  train  of 
the  god.  Hence,  as  is  explained  under  Dionysia 
(p  363),  arose  the  custom  of  the  disguise  of  satyrs 
being  taken  by  the  worshippers  at  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus,  from  the  choral  songs  and  dances  of 
whom  the  Grecian  tragedy  originated,  "being from 
its  commencement  connected  with  the  public  re- 
joicings and  ceremonies  of  Dionysus  in  titics, 
while  comedy  was  more  a  sport  and  merriment  of 
the  country  festivals."  In  fact,  the  very  name  of 
Tragedy  (Tpayudia),  far  from  signifying  anything 
mournful  or  pathetic,  is  most  probably  derived 
from  the  goat-like  appearance  of  the  satyrs  who 
sang  or  acted,  with  mimetic  gesticulations  (oprixaic), 
the  old  Bacchic  songs,  with  Silenus,  the  constant 
companion  of  Dionysus,  for  their  leader.3  From 
their  resemblance  in  dress  and  action  to  goats, 
they  were  sometimes  called  rpdyoi,  and  their  song 
rpayif>6ia.  Thus  /Eschylus,  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Prometheus  Ilvpfopoc,  calls  a  satyr  Tpdyor,  and 
the  satyric  chorus  in  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides4  ap- 
pears in  the  skin  of  a  goat  (x^alva  rpdyov).  The 
word  adrvpoc,  also,  is  apparently  the  same  as  rirv- 
poc,  a  kind  of  goat.'  According  to  another  opin- 
ion, indeed,  the  "word  tragedy  was  first  coined 
from  the  goat  that  was  the  prize  of  it,  which  prize 
was  first  constituted  in  Thespis's  time.'"  This 
derivation,  however,  as  well  as  another,  connecting 
it  with  the  goat  offered  on  the  altar  of  Bacchus,7 
around  which  the  chorus  sang,  is  not  equally  sup- 
ported either  by  the  etymological  principles  of  the 
language,  or  the  analogous  instance  of  nuftydi*, 
the  "  revel-song."8 

But  the  Dionysian  dithyrambs  were  not  always 
of  a  gay  and  joyous  character :  they  were  capable 
of  expressing  the  extremes  of  sadness  and  wild  lam- 
entation as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  joy  ;  and  it 
was  from  the  dithyrambic  songs  of  a  mournful  cast, 
probably  sung  originally  in  the  winter  months,  that 
the  stately  and  solemn  tragedy  of  the  Greeks  arose 
That  there  were  dithyrambs  of  such  a  character 
expressive  of  the  sufferings  of  Dionysus  (rd  roti  At- 
ovvaov  irddt/),  appears  from  the  statement  in  He- 
rodotus,' that  at  Sicyon,  in  the  time  of  Clisthenes 
(B.C.  600),  it  was  customary  to  celebrate  (yepalpuv] 

1.  (Literat.  of  Greece,  p.  288.)— 2.  (Plat.,  De  Leg.,  iii.,  p  700.- 
Proclus,  in  Gaisford's  HephaEst ,  p.  383.) — 3.  (Bode,  Gesch  del 
Hellen.  Dichtkunst,  iii.,  p.  31.)  —4.  (1.,  80.)— 5.  (Phot.,  Lex.,  s 
v.)— 6.  (Bentley,  Phalar.,  p.  249.)— 7.  (MQller,  Literat.  of  Greec* 
p.  291.)—  8.  (Etymol.  Magn.,  p.  764.— Eurip.,  Bacch.,  131-  «?' 
an.  V  H.,  iii.,  40.)— 9.  (v..  67.) 
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i  e  «tjr»eni  gs  of  that  god  with  "  tragic  choruses." 
But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  in  the  most  ancient 
times  the  dithyrambic  song  was  not  executed  by  a 
regular  chorus.  Thus  Archilochus  says  in  trochaic 
verse,  "  I  know  how,  when  my  mind  is  inflamed  with 
wine,  to  lead  off  the  dithyramb,  the  beautiful  song 
of  Dionysus"  (vid.  Chorus,  p.  247),  whence  we  may 
infer  that  in  his  time  (B.C  700)  the  dithjramb  was 
sung  by  a  band  of  revellers  led  by  a  flute-player. 
Lyrical  choruses,  indeed,  had  been  even  then  estab- 
lished, especially  in  the  Dorian  states  of  Greece,  in 
connexion  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  the  cithara, 
or  <p6p/iiy!j,  being  the  instrument  to  which  the  cho- 
reutae  sang  and  danced.1  In  fact,  the  connexion  of 
the  Dorian  choral  poetry  with  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
the  direct  opposite  to  that  of  Dionysus,  and  its  con- 
sequent subjection  to  established  rules  and  forms, 
admitting,  too,  from  the  Dorian  character,  but  little 
innovation,  affords  the  most  obvious  explanation  of 
the  striking  circumstance  that  nothing  decidedly 
dramatic  sprang  from  it,  as  from  the  dithyrambic 
pcri'irmances  J  Still  there  were  some  points  in 
which  the  Dorian  worship  of  Apollo  resembled  that 
of  Dionysus,  e.  g.,  the  dances  with  which  the  for- 
mer god  was  honoured,  and  the  kind  of  mimicry 
which  characterized  them.  Other  circumstances 
also,  on  which  we  cannot  here  dwell,  would  proba- 
bly facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  Dionysian  dith- 
yramb among  the  Dorian  states,  especially  after 
the  improvements  made  in  it  by  Arion  (B.C.  600), 
which  were  so  great,  that  even  the  invention  of  that 
species  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to  him,  though  it  had 
been  known  in  Greece  for  a  century  before  his  time. 
The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  celebrated  at  his  na- 
tive place,  Methymnae  in  Lesbos,  with  music  and 
orgiastic  rites  ;  and  as  Arion  travelled  extensively 
in  the  Dorian  states  of  Hellas,  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  varieties  of  choral  worship, 
and  of  introducing  any  improvements  which  he 
might  wish  to  make  in  it.*  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  "tragic  turn"  (rpayixov  rpo-xov), 
a  phrase  of  doubtful  signification,  but  which  seems 
to  mean,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  a  grave  and 
solemn  style  of  music,  to  which  his  dithyrambs  were 
danced  and  sung.*  (  Vid.  Music,  Greek.)  Suidas* 
adds  of  him,  Xiyerai  itai  npuroc  x°P"v  °"r^°"at>  "it 
Sidvpafiiov  poai  xai  bvofiaoai  to  pdbpevov  vno  tov 
Xopov,  xai  Xarvpovc  eioeveynetv  tuurr, >a  ?Jyovrac. 
From  the  first  clause,  in  connexion  with  other  au- 
thorities,* we  learn  that  he  introduced  the  cyclic 
chorus  (a  fact  mythologically  expressed  by  making 
r>.im  the  son  of  Cydeus) ;  i.  e.,  the  dithyramb,  in- 
stead of  being  sung,  as  before  his  time,  in  a  wild,  ir- 
regular manner,  was  danced  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  men 
around  a  blazing  altar  j  whence,  in  the  time  of  Aris- 
tophanes, a  dithyrambic  poet  and  a  teacher  of  cyclian  I 
choruses  were  nearly  synonymous.'  As  the  alter- 
ation was  made  at  Corinth,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  representation  of  the  dithyrambic  was  asaumla- 
ted  in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  Dorian  choral 
odes.  The  clause  to  the  effect  that  Anon  intro- 
duced 9atyrs,  i  c  ,  rpayoi,  speaking  in  verse  (trocha- 
ic), is  by  some  thought  another  expression  for  the 
invention  of  the  "  tragic  style."  A  simpler  inter- 
pretation is,  that  he  introduced  the  satyr«  as  an  ad- 
dition and  contrast  to  the  dance  and  song  of  the 
eyclic  chorus  of  the  dithyramb,  thus  preserving  to  it 
Its  old  character  as  a  part  of  the  worship  of  Bac- 
chus. The  phrase  bvo/idaat*  alludes  to  the  different 
titles  given  by  him  to  his  different  dithyrambs,  ac- 
cording to  their  subjects,  for  we  need  not  suppose 
that  they  all  related  directly  to  Bacchus.'    As  he 

1  (MOUer,  LiUn*.  of  Oram,  p.  *04.— Donani,  iv.,  7,  y  8.)— 
I  (Bode,  p.  10.) — I.  (Buds,  p.  2J.) — 4.  (Hermann,  OpuK.,  vol. 
ni.,  p.  Jlfl.)  —  S.  (».  ▼•)  —  8.  (Scbol.  in  Ann.,  Am,  1403.1—7. 
Mailer,  p  304.)  — 8  (Compare  Herod.,  L,  S3.)— 9.  (Welcker, 
N  ir'jlraif,  D  233 


was  the  first  cithara  player  of  his  age,  it  is  probable 
that  he  made  the  lyre  the  principal  instrument  in 
the  musical  accompaniment. 

From  the  more  solemn  dithyrambs,  then,  as  im- 
proved by  Arion,  with  the  company  of  satyrs,  who 
probably  kept  up  a  joking  dialogue,  ultimately  sprang 
the  dramatic  tragedy  of  Athens,  somewhat  in  the 
following  manner  :  The  choruses  which  represent 
ed  them  were  under  the  direction  of  a  leader  or  ex- 
archus,  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  came  forward  sep- 
arately, and  whose  part  was  sometimes  taken  by 
the  poet  himself8  We  may  also  conjecture  that 
the  exarchus  in  each  case  led  off,  by  singing  or  re- 
citing his  part  in  a  solo,  and  the  chorus,  dancing 
round  the  altar,  then  expressed  their  feelings  of  joy 
or  sorrow  at  his  story,  representing  the  perils  and 
sufferings  of  Dionysus,  or  some  hero,  as  it  might  be 
Accordingly,  some  scholars  have  recognised  in  such 
choral  songs,  or  in  a  proximate  deviation  from  them, 
what  has  been  called  a  "  lyrical  tragedy,"  perform- 
ed without  actors  distinct  from  the  chorus,  and  con- 
ceived to  be  a  transition  step  between  the  dithy- 
ramb and  the  dramatic  tragedy.  The  title,  howev- 
er, does  not  occur  in  ancient  writers,  and,  therefore, 
if  it  means  anything,  can  only  refer  to  representa- 
tions of  the  character  we  have  just  ascribed  to  the 
dithyrambs  of  Arion,  modified  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  circumstances  or  the  fancy  of  the  wri- 
ter. That  the  names  rpayydia  and  rpdytpdoc  are 
applied,  indeed,  to  works  and  writers  before  the 
time  ofThespis,  and  that  the  "  tragedy"  of  that  age 
was  e  itirely  choral,  without  any  regular  formal  di- 
alogun,  is  evident  from  many  authorities.  Thus 
Athei  asus*  observes  that  the  whole  satyrical  poetry 
formi  rly  consisted  of  choruses,  as  did  the  "tragedy" 
of  oil  times  (17  r<Jrf  Tpay<pAia).  Again,  Diogenes 
Laer  ius*  states  that  formerly  the  chorus  alone  act- 
ed (d .edpauari^ev)  or  performed  a  drama,  on  which 
Hermann'  observes,  "  after  the  dithyramb  was 
sung,  some  of  the  chorus,  in  the  guise  of  satyrs, 
came  forward  and  improvised  some  ludicrous  sto- 
ries ;  but  in  exhibitions  of  this  sort,"  he  adds,  "  we 
see  rather  dramatics  Iragctdxa.  inilia,  quam  ullum 
lyrici  cujusdam  generis  vestigium."  Lyric  poets  also 
seem  to  have  been  spoken  of  as  tragedians  ;  thus, 
according  to  Suidas,*  Pindar  wrote  seventeen  dpd- 
fiara  rpaytud  (•'  but  not  lyrical  tragedies'"),  and  Si- 
monides  of  Ceos  wrotf  tragedies,  or  a  tragedy,  as 
some  manuscripts  have  it.  But,  whatever  may  be 
tnferred  from  this,  it  "ily  proves  that  dithyrambic 
poets  were  also  called  t'agedian,  just  as  in  the  scho- 
lia on  Aristophanes,"  a  writer  is  described  as  <5i6'v- 
paudoKoibc  r/  rpayyAiduiKaXof.  For  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  see  Hermann,  /.  C,  and  Bockh  on 
the  Orchomenian  Inscriptions.' 
I  The  choral  dithyrambic  songs,  accompanied  with 
mimetic  action  (the  lyrical  tragedy  !)>  prevailed  to 
some  extent,  as  all  choral  poetry  did,  among  the 
Dorians  of  the  Peloponnesus  ;"  whence  their  deriv- 
ative, the  choral  element  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  was 
always  written  in  the  Dorian  dialect,  thus  showing 
its  origin.  The  lyrical  poetry  was,  however,  espe- 
cially popular  at  Sicyon  and  in  Corinth  In  the 
latter  city  Anon  made  his  improvements  ;  in  the 
former,  "  tragic  choruses,"  «.  «.,  dithyrambs  of  a  sad 
and  plaintive  cnaractei,  were  very  ancient,"  and  the 
Sicyonians  are  also  said  to  have  been  the  inventors 
of  the  rpayiftoia  (rpayifXiiaf  evperai  ftiv  ii*wvi*t 
reXtaiovoyoi  6i  'Arritoi  noir/Tai1');  but,  of  course, 
tins  can  only  mean  that  the  dramatic  tragedy  was 
a  denvative,  through  many  changes,  ol  the  old  sa- 


L  (Herod.,  i.,  *».)— 8-  (PUto,  Rep.,  ill.,  p.  394,  c) — 1.  fxi'. 
p.  8J0,  c)— 4.  (in.,  SO.)  — S.  (Opuec.,  m.,  SIB  t— 0  (•  '1—7 
(Herman*,  L  c>— 8.  (Plul.,  SDO.)— «.  (Orw>k  Themtie,  p  .  28  - 
10.  (MUUer,  Dorians,  u..  10,  y  B.)— 11.  (Horod.,  t.,  07  —  W.^i 
er  Nactatrag,  p.  235.)  -12.  (Thrmut.,  iitii.,  p.  400.  I>ni!citi./ 
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lyncal  ipay<rSia,  t.  c,  of  the  songs  sung  with  mi- 
metic dancing  by  the  goat-like  satyrs,  or,  as  others 
would  say,  round  the  altar,  on  which  lay  the  burn- 
ed sacrifice  of  a  goat.  It  appears,  then,  that  there 
is  a  good  and  intelligible  foundation  for  the  claims 
which,  according  to  Aristotle,1  were  made  by  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  especially  by  the  Sicyonians, 
to  the  invention  of  "  tragedy,"  understanding  by  it 
a  choral  performance,  such  as  has  been  described 
above.  Now  the  subjects  of  this  dithyrambic  tra- 
gedy were  not  always,  even  in  ancient  times,  con- 
fined fo  Dionysus.  Even  Arion  wrote  dithyrambs 
relating  to  different  heroes  :a  a  practice  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  succeeding  poets,  who  wrote  dith- 
yramb-like odes  (whence  they  were  classed  among 
the  rpayiKoi  noiijTai),  which  they  called  Centaurs, 
Ajaces,  or  Memnons,  as  it  might  be.3  Thus  Epi- 
genes  the  Sicyonian  is  said  to  have  written  a  tra- 
gedy, i.  e.,  a  piece  of  dithyrambic  poetry  on  a  sub- 
ject unconnected  with  Dionysus,  which  was  conse- 
quently received  with  the  cry  of  ovdev  npog  tov  Ai- 
ovvaov,  or  "  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Bacchus."* 
If  this  anecdote  be  true,  and  Epigenes  preceded 
Arion,  the  introduction  of  the  satyrs  into  the  dithy- 
rambic chorus  by  the  latter  may  possibly  have  been 
meant  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  but 
whether  it  was  so  or  not,  there  is  scarcely  any 
doubt  that,  from  the  time  of  Arion,  the  tragic  dithy- 
ramb gradually  became  less  satyrical  and  sportive 
in  its  character,  till  the  creation  of  the  independent 
satyric  drama  and  the  Attic  dramatic  tragedy.5 

As  to  the  steps  by  which  this  was  effected,  Aris- 
totle4 says,  "  Tragedy  was  at  the  first  an  extempo- 
raneous effusion  (art  apxtic  avroaxediaariK^),  and 
was  derived  and  tuv  k£apx6vr<jv  tov  Aidvpa/i6ov,"  i. 
i.,  from  the  leaders  or  the  chief  singers  of  the  dith- 
yramb, who  probably  sung  or  recited  their  parts  in 
the  trochaic  metre,  while  the  main  body  of  the  ode 
was  written  in  irregular  verse.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  the  introduction  of  an  actor  or  speaker, 
independent  of  the  chorus,  might  have  been  suggest- 
ed by  the  exarchs  or  coryphaei  coming  forward  sep- 
arately and  making  short  off-hand  speeches,7  wheth- 
er learned  by  heart  beforehand,  or  made  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  (Vid.  Chorus,  p.  247.)  But  it  is 
also  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  it  was  suggestei 
by  the  rhapsodical  recitations  of  the  epic  and  gnomic 
poets  formerly  prevalent  in  Greece  :  the  gnomic  po- 
etry being  generally  written  in  iambic  verse,  the 
metre  of  the  AU:c  dialogue,  and  which  Aristotle" 
says  was  used  by  Homer  in  his  Margites,  though 
its  invention  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Archilochus. 
In  fact,9  the  rhapsodists  themselves  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  actors  (viroKpirai)  of  the  pieces  they 
recited,  which  they  are  also  said  to  act  (vnonpivaa- 
dai1").  But  if  two  or  more  rhapsodes  were  called 
npon  to  go  through  an  episode  of  a  poem,  a  regula- 
tion which  obtained  at  the  Panathenaea,  and  attrib- 
uted to  Solon  or  Hipparchus,11  it  is  clear  that  they 
wou-d  present  much  of  a  dramatic  dialogue.  In 
fact,  the  principal  scenes  of  the  whole  Iliad  might 
in  this  way  have  been  represented  as  parts  of  a 
drama.  These  recitations,  then,  being  so  common, 
it  was  natural  to  combine  with  the  representation 
of  the  dithyramb,  itself  a  mixture  of  recitative  and 
choral  song,  the  additional  element  of  the  dialogue, 
written  in  iambic  verse,  a  measure  suggested,  per- 
haps, by  the  gnomic  poetry,  and  used  by  Solon  about 
the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  dialogue,11  more  espe- 
cially as  it  is  the  most  colloquial  of  all  Greek  me- 
tre&  (fanTutov),  and  that  into  which  common  con- 
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versation  most  readily  falls.  It  is,  indeed, 
conjecture,  that  the  dialogue,  or  the  Ionian  e&tu 
of  Attic  tragedy,  was  connected  with  the  rhapsody 
cal  recitations,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  tha 
Homeric  rhapsodes  were  common  at  Sicyon,1  the 
cradle  of  the  Dorian  tragedy,  and  also  at  Brauron 
in  Attica,  where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  existed 
from  ancient  times.3  This,  however,  is  certain, 
that  the  union  of  the  iambic  dialogue  with  the  lyri- 
cal chorus  took  place  at  Athens  under  Pisistratus, 
and  that  it  was  attributed  to  Thespis,  a  native  of 
Icarus,  one  of  the  country  demes  or  parishes  of  At- 
tica, where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  had  long  pre- 
vailed. The  introduction  of  this  worship  into  Atti- 
ca, with  its  appropriate  choruses,  seems  to  have 
been  partly  owing  to  the  commands  of  the  Dorian 
oracle3  in  very  early  times.  Thus  it  is  stated* 
that  tragedy  (i.  e.,  the  old  dithyrambic  and  satyrical 
tragedy,'  was  very  ancient  in  Attica,  and  did  not 
originate  with  Thespis  or  his  contemporaries.  The 
alteration  made  by  him,  and  which  gave  to  the  old 
tragedy  (apxofiivuv  t£>v  Tzepl  Qeamv  fjdri  rrjv  Tpdy^j- 
Stav  Kiveiv)  a  new  and  dramatic  character  (making 
it  an  ignotum  tragicce  genus6),  was  very  simple,  but 
very  important.  He  introduced  an  actor,  as  it  is 
recorded,  for  the  sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  chorus,' 
and  independent  of  it,  in  which  capacity  he  proba- 
bly appeared  himself,7  taking  various  parts  in  the 
same  piece,  under  various  disguises,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  assume  by  means  of  the  linen  masks,  the 
invention  of  which  is  attributed  to  him.  Now  as  a 
chorus,  by  means  of  its  leader,  could  maintain  a  di- 
alogue with  the  actor,  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  with 
one  actor  only,  "  a  dramatic  action  might  be  intro- 
duced, continued,  and  concluded,  by  the  speeches 
between  the  choral  songs  expressive  of  the  jcy  or 
sorrow  of  the  chorus  at  the  various  events  oi  the 
drama."  Thus  Miiller  observes  that,  in  the  play 
of  Pentheus,  supposed  to  have  been  composed  by 
Thespis,  "  a  single  actor  might  appear  successively 
as  Dionysus,  Pentheus,  a  messenger,  Agave  the 
mother  of  Pentheus,  and  in  these  characters  ex- 
press designs  and  intentions,  or  relate  events  which 
could  not  be  represented,  as  the  murder  of  Pentheus 
by  her  mother :  by  which  means  he  would  repre- 
sent the  substance  of  the  fable,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Sacchae  of  Euripides."8  With  respect  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  drama  of  Thespis  there  has  been  much 
doubt :  some  writers,  and  especially  Bentley,9  have 
maintained  that  his  plays  were  all  satyrical  and  lu- 
dicrous, i.  e.,  the  plot  of  them  was  some  story  of 
Bacchus,  the  chorus  consisted  principally  of  satyrs, 
and  the  argument  was  merry :  an  opinion,  indeed, 
which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  time,  the  satyric  drama  had  not  acquired  a 
distinctive  character.  It  may  also  appear  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  statement10  that  at  first  the  tragedians 
made  use  of  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  as  being  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  satyrical  and  saltatorial  nature  of 
their  pieces.  But  perhaps  the  truth  is,  that,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  Thespis  retained  the  satyr- 
ical character  of  the  older  tragedy,  but  afterward  in- 
clined to  more  serious  compositions,  which  would 
almost  oblige  him  to  discard  the  satyrs  from  his 
choruses.  That  he  did  write  serious  dramas  is  in- 
timated by  the  titles  of  the  plays  ascribed  to  him, 
as  well  as  by  the  character  of  the  fragments  of  iam- 
bic verse  quoted  by  Plutarch  as  his,11  and  which, 
even  if  they  are  forgeries  of  Heraclides  Ponticus, 
at  least  prove  what  was  the  opinion  of  a  scholar  of 
Aristotle  ok  the  subject.   Besides,  the  assertioa 
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that  Sophocles1  wrote  against  the  chorus  of  Thes- 
pis, seems  to  show  that  there  was  some  similarity 
of  character  between  the  productions  of  the  two 
poets.1  A  summary  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  serious  character  of  the  tragedy  of  Thespis  is 
given  by  Welcker.3  The  invention  of  the  prologus 
and  rhesis  of  tragedy  (an  expression  clearly,  in  some 
measure,  identical  with  the  introduction  of  an  actor) 
is  also  ascribed  to  Thespis  by  Aristotle.4  By  the 
former  word  is  meant  the  first  speech  of  the  actor,* 
or  the  procemium  with  which  he  opened  the  piece  ; 
the  chorus  then  sang  the  first  ode,  or  irdpoSog,  after 
which  came  the  /^o-tf,  or  dialogue  between  the  act- 
or and  the  principal  choreutai.  The  invention  of 
this  dialogue  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  phrase  Xefrue 
H  yevouivr/i.*  It  is  evident  that  the  introduction  of 
the  dialogue  must  also  have  caused  an  alteration  in 
the  management  of  the  chorus,  which  could  not  re- 
main cyclic  or  circular,  but  must  have  been  drawn 
up  in  a  rectangular  form  about  the  thymele,  or  altar 
of  Bacchus  in  front  of  the  actor,  who  was  elevated 
on  a  platform  or  table  (£teor\  the  forerunner  of  the 
stage.  The  statement  in  Po^ux7  that  this  was  the 
«ase  before  Thespis  seems  incorrect.*  If  we  are 
right  in  our  notion  of  the  general  character  of  the 
Thespian  drama,  the  phrase  ovdev  npb(  \ibvvaov, 
which  was  certainly  used  in  his  time,  was  first  ap- 
plied to  his  plays  at  Athens,  as  being  unconnected 
with  the  fortunes  of  Dionysus,  and  as  deviations 
from  the  fuxpoi  pvdoi  xai  /Uftf  yeXo'ia  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Plutarch,  however,*  supposes  that  its  first 
application  was  later :  he  says,  "  when  Phrynichus 
and  JSschylus  continued  to  elevate  tragedy  to  le- 
gends and  tales  of  sufferings  (etf  /iv6ov(  xal  nutty 
Kpo'iyovruv),  the  people,  missing  and  regretting  the 
old  satyric  chorus,  said,  '  What  is  thi3  to  Bac- 
chus V  "  Hence  the  expression  was  used  to  signi- 
fy what  was  mal-a-propos,  or  beside  the  question. 

The  reader  may  have  observed  that  we  have  not 
noticed  the  lines  of  Horace  :19 

"  Dicitur  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemaia  Thespis, 

Quat  carter  ent  agerentque  peruncti  jacibus  or  a." 
The  fact  is  that  they  are  founded  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  and  that  the 
tale  about  the  wagons  of  Thespis  probably  arose  out 
of  a  confusion  of  the  wagon  of  the  comedian  Susa- 
rion  with  the  platform  of  the  Thesiian  actor.  The 
first  representation  of  Thespis  was  in  B.C.  535. 
His  immediate  successors  were  the  Athenian  Chcer- 
Uus  and  Phrynichus,  the  former  of  whom  represent- 
ed plays  as  early  as  B.C  524.  He  is  said  by  Suidas 
to  have  written  160  pieces :  from  the  title  of  one 
of  them,  the  "  Alope,"  its  subject  seems  to  have 
been  a  legend  of  Attic  origin.11  That  he  excelled  in 
the  satyrical  drama  invented  by  Pratinas,  is  indica- 
ted by  the  line  of  an  unknown  author, 

'HvUa  fiev  fjaoikevc  f)v  X.oip'iXo(  kv  2ar6pot{ : 
and  if  lie  wrote  anything  like  the  number  of  dramas 
ascribed  to  him,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  custom 
•f  contending  with  tetralogies  must  have  been  of 
early  origin,  for  there  were  only  two  dramatic  fes- 
tivals during  the  year. 

Phrynichus  was  a  pupil  of  Thespis,  and  gained 
his  first  victory  in  the  dramatic  contests  B.C.  611. 
In  his  works,  the  lyric  or  choral  element  still  pre- 
dominated over  the  dramatic,  and  he  was  distin- 
guished for  the  sweetness  of  his  melodies,  which, 
in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  very 
popular  with  the  admirers  of  the  old  style  of  music. 
The  esteem  in  which  his  "  ambrosial  songs"  were 
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then  held  is  shown  in  several  passages  of  Amtoph* 
nes,1  and  in  the  line*  where  the  dicasts  are  made  U 
chant  the  old  Sidonian  sweet  songs  of  Phrynichus, 
Kai  fiivvpi^ovrec  ftiXi] 
'ApXaioftt\iOid<Jvo<ppvvix7ipaTa, 
"  Sidonian"  being  an  allusion  to  the  play  which  ha 
wrote  called  the  Phcenissae.    The  first  use  of  temale 
masks  is  also  attributed  to  him,'  and  he  so  far  devi- 
ated from  the  general  practice  of  the  Attic  trage- 
dians as  to  write  a  drama  on  a  subject  of  eotempo- 
rary  history,  the  capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians, 
B.C.  494.* 

We  now  come  to  the  first  writer  of  satyrical 
dramas,  Pratinas  of  Phlius,  a  town  not  far  from 
Sicyon,  and  which  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of 
tragedy  as  well  as  comedy  4  For  some  time  pre- 
viously to  this  poet,  and  probably  as  early  as  Thes- 
pis, tragedy  had  been  gradually  departing  more  and 
more  from  its  old  characteristics,  and  inclining  to 
heroic  fables,  to  which  the  chorus  of  satyrs  was  not 
a  fit  accompaniment.  But  the  fun  and  merriment 
caused  by  them  were  too  good  to  be  lost,  or  dis- 
placed by  the  severe  dignity  of  the  --Eschylean 
drama.  Accordingly,  the  satyrical  drama,  distinct 
from  the  recent  and  dramatic  tragedy,  but  suggest- 
ed by  the  sportive  element  of  the  old  dithyramb 
was  founded  by  Pratinas,  who,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  surpassed  in  his  own  invention  by  Chcer- 
ilus.  It  was  always  written  by  tragedians,  and 
generally  three  tragedies  and  one  satyrical  piece 
were  represented  togethei,  which,  in  some  instan- 
ces at  least,  formed  a  collected  whole,  called  a  te- 
tralogy (rerpaXoyla).  The  satyrical  piece  was  acted 
last,  so  that  the  minds  of  the  spectators  were  agree- 
ably relieved  by  a  merry  afterpiece  at  the  close  of 
an  earnest  and  engrossing  tragedy.  The  distin- 
guishing feature  of  this  drama  was  the  chorus  of 
satyrs,  in  appropriate  dresses  and  masks,  and  its 
subjects  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  same 
class  of  :he  adventures  of  Bacchus  and  of  the  heroes 
as  those  of  tragedy  ;  but,  of  course,  they  were  so 
treated  and  selected  that  the  presence  of  rustic 
satyrs  would  seem  appropriate.  In  their  jokes,  and 
drollery,  and  naivete'  consisted  the  merriment  of  the 
piece  ;  for  the  kings  and  heroes  who  were  intro- 
duced into  their  company  were  not  of  necessity 
thereby  divested  of  their  epic  and  legendary  charac- 
ter (Horace*  speaks  of  the  "  incolumi  gravitate"), 
though  they  were  obliged  to  conform  to  their  situa- 
tion, and  sufTer  some  diminution  of  dign;ty  from  their 
position.  Hence  Welcker'  observes,  ihe  satyrical 
drama,  which,  so  to  speak,  was  "the  Epos  turned 
into  prose,  and  interspersed  with  jokes  made  by  the 
chorus,"  is  well  spoken  of  as  a  "  playful  tragedy' 
(nailfivoa  rpayydia),  beir.g,  both  in  form  and  mate- 
rials, the  same  as  tragedy   Thus  also  Horace*  says, 

"  Effutire  levea  indigna  (ragacdia  versus 
Interertt  satyris  paulum  pudibunda  protervis," 
alluding  in  the  first  line  to  the  mythic  or  epic  ele- 
ment of  the  satyric  drama,  which  he  calls  tragsdia, 
and  in  the  second  representing  it  as  being  rathei 
ashamed  of  its  company.  The  scene  was,  of  course, 
laid  in  the  supposed  haunts  of  the  satyrs,  as  we 
learn  from  Vitruvius  :*  "  Satyrie<e  seerut  ornaniut 
arbonbus,  monlilms  relujutsque  agreslibus  rebus,"  all 
in  keeping  with  the  incidents  of  the  pieces,  and  rvs 
minding  the  spectators  of  the  old  dithyramb  and  the 
god  Dionysus,  in  whose  honour  the  dramatic  con- 
tests were  originally  held.  We  must,  however, 
observe,  that  there  were  some  characters  and  le- 
gends w  hich,  as  not  presenting  any  serious  or  pa 
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tbetic  asjects,  were  not  adapted  for  tragedy,  and, 
therefore,  were  naturally  appropriated  to  the  satyric 
drama.  Such  were  Sisyphus,  Autolycus,  Circe, 
Callisto,  Midas,  Omphale,  and  the  robber  Skiron. 
Hercules  also,  as  he  appears  in  Aristophanes1  and 
the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  was  a  favourite  subject 
of  this  drama,  as  being  no  unfit  companion  for  a 
drunken  Silenus  and  his  crew.'  The  Odyssey  also, 
says  Lessing,*  was  in  general  a  rich  storehouse  of 
the  satyrical  plays ;  but,  though  the  Cyclops  of  Eu- 
ripides, the  only  satyrical  play  extant,  was  taken 
from  it,  the  list  of  satyric  pieces  given  by  Welcker* 
hardly  confirms  this  assertion. 

We  now  come  to  the  improvements  made  m  tra- 
gedy by  ^Eschylus,  of  which  Aristotle5  thus  speaks  : 
"  He  first  added  a  second  actor  and  diminished  the 
parts  of  the  chorus,  and  made  the  dialogue  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  action"  (Tdv  Xoyov  npuTayuviarT/v 
irapioKeva.ee).  He  also  availed  himself  of  the  aid 
of  Agatharchus  the  scene-painter,  and  improved  the 
costume  of  his  actors  by  giving  them  thick-soled 
boots  (kfiBdrat),  as  well  as  the  masks,  which  he 
made  more  expressive  and  characteristic.  Horace* 
thus  alludes  to  his  improvements  : 

"persona  pallaque  repertor  honesta 
JEschylus,  et  modicis  ihstravil  pulpita  tignis 
Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui,  nilique  colhurno." 
The  custom  of  contending  with  trilogies  (TpiXoyiai), 
or  with  three  plays  at  a  time,  is  said  to  have  been 
<uso  introduced  by  him.  In  fact,  he  did  so  much 
or  tragedy,  and  so  completely  built  it  up  to  its 
"towering  height,"  that  he  was  considered  the 
father  of  it.  The  subjects  of  his  drama,  as  we  have 
before  intimated  from  Plutarch,  were  not  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  but  rather  with  the 
great  cycle  of  Hellenic  legends  and  some  of  the 
myths  of  the  Homeric  Epos.  Accordingly,  he  said 
of  himself 7  that  his  dramas  were  but  scraps  and 
fragments  from  the  great  feasts  of  Homer.  Another 
instance  of  his  departure  from  the  spirit  and  form 
of  the  old  tragedy,  as  connected  with  Dionysus,  is 
ihown  in  his  treatment  of  the  dithyrambic  chorus 
of  fifty  men,  which,  in  his  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia,  he 
did  not  bring  on  the  stage  all  at  once,  but  divided  it 
into  separate  parts,  making  a  different  set  of  choreu- 
t«e  for  each  of  the  three  pieces.8  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  ^Eschylus  made  use  of  one  of  the  improve- 
ments of  Sophocles,  namely,  the  rpirayuvioT^,  or 
third  actor.  This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
dramatic  element  of  Attic  tragedy,  which  Sophocles 
is  said  to  have  matured  by  farther  improvements 
in  costume  and  scene-painting.  Under  him  tragedy 
appears  with  less  of  sublimity  and  sternness  than  in 
the  hands  of  ^Eschylus,  but  with  more  of  calm 
grandeur,  and  quiet  dignity,  and  touching  incident. 
His  latter  plays  are  the  perfection  of  the  Grecian 
tragic  drama,  as  a  work  of  art  and  poetic  compo- 
sition in  a  thoroughly-chastened  and  classic  style, 
written  when,  as  he  says  of  himself,  he  had  put 
away  the  boyish  pomp  of  ^Eschylus  (rbv  Ato^vXov 
iianenaixvs  dyicov),  and  the  harsh  obscurity  of  his 
own  too  great  refinements,  and  attained  to  that 
style  which  he  thought  the  best,  and  most  suited 
for  portraying  the  characters  of  men.'  The  intro- 
duction of  the  third  actor  enabled  him  to  do  this 
the  more  effectually,  by  showing  the  principal  char- 
acter on  different  sides  and  under  different  circum- 
stances, both  as  excited  by  the  opposition  of  one, 
and  drawn  out  by  the  sympathies  of  another.  ( Vid. 
Hhtbio,  p.  606.)  Hence,  though  the  plays  of 
Sophocles  are  longer  than  those  of  JSschylus,  still 


1.  ;IUu.<  —%  (MOUar,  MS.)  — S.  (Leben  dei  Sophocles,  t> 
115.)— 4.  (Nichtrag,  p.  384,  MS.)— 6.  (Poet.,  it.,  «  16.)-0.  (Ep. 
*d  Pi».,  S78.)  —  7.  (Athen.,  viii.,  p.  347,  «.)— 8.  (Mailer,  Eu- 
rocnid.)  -9  (Plut.,  De  Pro  V.  S.,  p.  79,  4.) 
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there  is  not  a  corresponding  increase  of  action,  but 
a  more  perfect  delineation  of  character.  Creon,  for 
instance,  in  the  Antigone,  and  Ajax,  are  more  per- 
fect and  minutely  drawn  characters  than  any  in 
JSschylus.  The  part  of  the  chorus  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  considerably  diminished  in  his  plays.  Another 
distinguishing  feature  in  them  is  their  moral  signin- 
cance  and  ethical  teaching.  Though  the  characters 
in  them  are  taken  from  the  old  subjects  ot  national 
interest,  still  they  do  not  always  appear  as  heroes, 
or  above  the  level  of  common  humanity,  but  in  such 
situations,  and  under  the  influence  of  such  motives, 
passions,  and  feelings,  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  men  in 
general :  so  that  "  every  one  may  recognise  in  them 
some  likeness  of  himself." 

In  the  hands  of  Euripides  tragedy  deteriorated, 
not  only  in  dignity,  but  also  in  its  moral  and  reli- 
gious significance.  He  introduces  his  heroes  in 
rags  and  tatters,  and  busies  them  with  petty  affairs, 
and  makes  them  speak  the  language  of  every-day 
life.  As  Sophocles  said  of  him,1  he  represented 
men,  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  as  they  are,  with- 
out any  ideal  greatness  or  poetic  character — thor- 
oughly prosaic  personages.  His  dialogues,  too,  were 
little  else  than  the  rhetorical  and  forensic  language 
of  his  day  cleverly  put  into  verse  :  full  of  sophistry 
and  quibbling  distinctions.  One  of  the  peculiarities 
of  his  tragedies  was  the  ■xpokoyos,  an  introductory 
monologue,  with  which  some  hero  or  god  opens  the 
play,  telling  who  he  is,  what  is  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  what  has  happened  up  to  the  time  of  his  ad- 
dress, so  as  to  put  the  audience  in  possession  of 
every  fact  which  it  might  be  necessary  for  them  to 
know :  a  very  business  like  proceeding,  no  doubt,  but 
a  poor  make-shift  for  artistical  skill.  The  "Deiu 
ex  maehina"  also,  though  not  always,  in  a  "  nodus, 
tali  vindice  dignus,"  was  frequently  employed  by 
Euripides  to  effect  the  dinoument  of  his  pieces.  The 
chorus,  too,  no  longer  discharged  its  proper  and 
high  functions,  either  as  a  representative  of  the  feel- 
ings of  unprejudiced  observers,  or  "  as  one  of  the 
actors  and  a  part  of  the  whole,"  joining  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  piece.  Many  of  his  choral  odes, 
in  fact,  are  but  remotely  connected  in  subject  with 
the  action  of  the  play.  Another  novelty  of  Euripi- 
des was  the  use  of  "  monodies"  or  lyrical  songs,  in 
which,  not  the  chorus,  but  the  principal  persons 
of  the  drama,  declare  Iheir  emotions  and  sufferings. 
They  were  among  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  his 
pieces,  and,  being  sung  by  persons  on  the  stage,  are 
sometimes  described  as  ydai  and  oKijvrjs*  Aris- 
tophanes often  parodied  them,  and  makes  Euripides 
say  of  himself3  that  he  "  nurtured  tragedy  with 
monodies,  introducing  Cephisophon,"  his  chief  actor, 
to  sing  them. 

EZr*  averpefov  fiovydiaif;,  Kn(/>ioo<puvra  ftiyvvc. 

Euripides  was  also  the  inventor  of  tragi-comedy, 
which  not  improbably  suggested,  as  it  certainly  re- 
sembled, the  \kapoTpay<f>6ia  of  the  Alexandrian  age, 
the  latter  being  a  half-tragic,  half-comic  drama,  or, 
rather,  a  parody  or  travesty  of  tragical  subjects.  A 
specimen  of  the  Euripidean  tragi  comedy  is  still 
extant  m  the  Alcestis,  acted  B.C.  438,  as  the  last 
of  four  pieces,  and  therefore  as  a  substitute  for  a 
satyrical  drama.  Though  tragic  in  its  form  and 
some  of  its  scenes,  it  has  a  mixture  of  comic  and 
satyric  characters  (e.  g.,  Hercules),  and  concludes 
happily. 

It  remains  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  nature 
and  object  of  Greek  tragedy  in  general,  and  on  the 
parts  into  which  it  is  divided.  According  to  Plato,* 
the  truest  tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  the  noblest  and 
best  life  :  pipyo^  tov  ko^Xiotov  nal  aptorov  f3iov 


1.  (Anstot.,  Poet.,  25.)— 8.  (Phot.,  Lex.,  •  t.)—  3  ,B« 
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.\nstotle  s  definition  is  more  comprehensive  and 
peiaaps  perfect.  "  Tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  an  j 
action  that  is  important  (cmovdaiac),  and  entire,  and 
of  a  proper  magnitude,  in  pleasurable  language,  by  j 
means  of  action,  not  of  narration,  and  effecting,  j 
through  terror  and  pity,  the  refinement  and  correc-  j 
tion  of  such  passions"  (ttjv  toiovtuv  nadijfiaTuv 
uddapoiv).  He  then  adds,  Tragedy  contains  six  j 
parts :  the  story,  t.  «.,  the  combination  of  incidents 
rr  plot,  manners,  expression,  sentiment,  decoration,  j 
.nd  music  (pvdoQ  Kai  r)dn,  koi  Xi^ic,  xai  du'ivoia,  kol 
<4>ic,  xai  fiO.moua).  Of  these  the  story  is  the 
principal  pari,  developing  the  character  of  agents, 
and  being,  in  fact,  the  very  soul  of  tragedy.  The  I 
manners  come  next,  and  manifest  the  disposition  of; 
the  speakers.  The  sentiments  take  the  third  place, 
and  comprehend  whatever  is  said,  whether  proving 
anything,  or  expressing  some  general  reflection. 
Afterward  he  adds,  Fables  are  of  two  sorts,  simple 
and  complicated  (ol  pev  anXol,  ol  6e  ■KeirkeryfitvoC), 
the  catastrophe  of  the  former  produced  without  a 
revolution  or  discovery,  of  the  latter  with  one  or 
both.  Now  a  revolution  (Trepiirereia)  is  a  change  to 
the  reverse  of  what  is  expected  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action  :  a  discovery  (avayvupiotc)  is 
a  change  from  known  to  unknown,  happening  be- 
tween characters  whose  happiness  or  unhappiness 
forms  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama.  The  best  sort 
of  discovery  is  accompanied  by  a  revolution,  as  in 
the  CEdipus.  Aristotle  next  enumerates  the  parts 
of  quantity  ((card  to  noaov)  or  division  in  tragedy  : 
these  are,  the  prologue,  episode,  exode,  and  choral 
sungs;  the  last  divided  into  the  parode  and  stasi- 
mon  The  7rpoAoyof  is  all  that  part  of  a  tragedy 
which  precedes  the  parodos  of  the  chorus,  t.  «.,  the 
first  act.  The  enetoodwv  is  all  the  part  between 
whole  choral  odes.  The  Ifadoc  that  part  which  has 
do  choral  ode  after  it.  Of  the  choral  part,  the  nupo- 
dof  is  the  first  speech  of  the  whole  chorus  (not  bro- 
ken up  into  parts):  the  stasimon  is  without  ana- 
pests  and  trochees.  These  two  divisions  were 
sung  by  all  the  choreutae  (tunva  uttuvtuv),  but  the 
"  songs  on  the  stage"  and  the  K.6p.)ioi  by  a  part  only 
(Wta  6k  ra  and  rijc  onrjvfic  koI  Kofifioi).  The  corn- 
mils,  which  properly  means  a  wailing  for  the  dead, 
was  generally  used  to  express  strong  excitement, 
or  lively  sympathy  with  grief  and  suffering,  espe- 
cially by  ^Eschylus.  It  was  common  to  the  actors 
and  a  portion  only  of  the  chorus  (ko/i/mc  6i  dpfjvoc, 
koivoc  x°P°^i  Kal  <*n0  o**lvyt)>  whence  its  derivative 
KOfifiariKu  is  used  to  designate  broken  and  inter- 
rupted songs  sung  either  by  individual  choreutae  or 
divisions  of  the  chorus.1  Again,  the  ndpodoc  was 
so  named  as  being  the  passage-song  of  the  chorus, 
sung  while  it  was  advancing  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  orchestra,  and  therefore  in  anapaestic  or  march- 
ing verse ;  the  ordaipov,  as  being  chanted  by  the 
chorus  when  standing  still  in  ita  proper  position .' 

With  respect  to  the  ends  or  purposes  of  tragedy, 
Aristotle  observes  that  they  are  best  effected  by  the 
representation  of  a  change  of  fortune  from  prosper- 
ity to  adversity,  happening  to  a  person  neither  em- 
inently riitnfltu  mn  just,  noi  jet  involved  in  mis- 
ibrtune  by  deliberate  vice  or  villany,  but  by  some 
nror  ».  human  frailty,  and  that  lie  should  also  be  a 
person  of  high  fame  and  eminent  prosperity,  like 
'JEdipus  or  Thyeatea.  Hence,  he  adds,  Euripides  is 
sot  censurable,  as  Lb  generally  supposed  ;  for  trage- 
dies with  an  unhappy  termination,  like  his,  have  al- 
ways the  most  tragic  effect  j  and  Euripides  is  the 
most  tragic  of  all  poets,  i.  «.,  succeeds  best  in  pro- 
ducing pity  :  an  expression  especially  true  of  some 
scenes  in  the  Medea.  In  ^Eschylus,  the  feelings  of 
pity  and  melancholy  interest  are  generally  excited 
by  the  relation  in  which  his  heroes  stand  to  desti- 


l.  iMullnr.  Kiiinen,  p  «4.)— 2.  (Suid.  and  Etvmol.  Mag  i 


ny.  He  mostly  represents  them  as  va.nly  strug 
gling  against  a  blind  but  irresistible  late,  to  whose 
power  (according  to  the  old  Homeric  notion)  even 
the  father  of  gods  and  men  is  forced  to  yield,  and 
it  is  only  occasionally,  as  in  the  splendid  chorus  of 
the  Eumenides  (522),  that  we  trace  in  him  any  inti- 
mations of  a  moral  and  retributive  government  ol 
the  world.  Hence  there  is  a  want  of  moral  lessonf 
in  his  works.  In  Sophocles,  on  the  :ontrarv,  w« 
see  indications  of  a  different  tone  of  thought,  and 
the  superintendence  of  a  directing  and  controlling 
power  is  distinctly  recognised  :  "  the  great  Zeus  in 
heaven,  who  superintends  and  directs  all  things."1 

The  materials  of  Greek  tragedy  were  the  nation- 
al mythology, 

"  Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  line, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine." 
The  exceptions  to  this  were  the  two  historical  tia 
gedies,  the  "  Capture  of  Miletus,"  by  Phrynichua, 
and  the  "  Persians"  of  ^Eschylus ;  but  they  belong 
to  an  early  period  of  the  art.  Hence  the  plot  and 
story  of  the  Grecian  tragedy  were,  of  necessity, 
known  to  the  spectators,  a  circumstance  which 
strongly  distinguishes  the  ancient  tragedy  from  the 
modern,  and  to  which  is  owing,  in  some  measure, 
the  practical  and  quiet  irony  in  the  handling  of  a 
subject,  described  by  Thirlwall,  as  a  characteristic 
of  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles. 

The  functions  of  the  chorus  in  Greek  tragedy 
were  very  important,  as  described  by  Horace 

"  Actoris  partes  chorus  qfficiumque  virile 
Defendat :  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  actus, 
Quad  non  proposito  conducat,  et  hcereal  apte,"  itc 
We  must  conceive  of  it,  says  A.  W.  Schlegel,  as 
the  personification  of  the  thought  inspired  by  the 
represented  action ;  in  oth-;r  words,  it  often  ex- 
presses the  reflections  of  a  dispassionate  and  right- 
minded  spectator,  and  inculcates  the  lessons  of  mo- 
rality and  resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven,  taught 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  piece  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged. Besides  this,  the  chorus  enabled  a  poet  to 
produce  an  image  of  the  "  council  of  elders,"  which 
existed  under  the  heroic  governments,  and  under 
whose  advice  and  in  whose  presence  the  ancient 
princes  of  the  Greek  tragedy  generally  acted.  This 
image  was  the  more  striking  and  vivid,  inasmuch  as 
the  chorus  was  taken  from  the  people  at  large,  and 
did  not  at  all  differ  from  the  appearance  and  stature 
of  ordinary  men ;  so  that  the  contrast  and  relation 
between  them  and  the  actors  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Homeric  Xaoi  and  dvanTec.  Lastly,  the  cho- 
ral songs  produced  an  agreeable  pause  in  the  action, 
breaking  the  piece  into  parts,  while  they  presented 
to  the  spectator  a  lyrical  and  musical  expression  of 
his  own  emotions,  or  suggested  to  him  lofty  thoughts 
and  great  arguments.  As  Schlegel  says,  the  chorus 
was  the  spectator  idealized.  With  respect  to  the 
number  of  the  chorus,  Midler*  thinks  that,  out  of 
the  dithyramhic  chorus  of  60,  a  quadrangular  cho- 
rus of  48  persons  was  first  formed,  and  that  thin 
was  divided  into  seta  of  12,  one  for  each  play  of  a 
tetralogy  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Sophocles  the  tragic 
chorus  amounted  to  16,  a  number  which  the  ancient 
grammarians  always  presuppose  in  speaking  of  its 
arrangements,  though  it  might  be  that  the  form  of 
the  yEschylean  tragedy  afterward  became  obsolete. 

The  preceding  account  should  be  read  in  connex- 
ion with  the  articles  Chorus,  Dk.nysm,  Hirraio, 
and  Thkatbum. 

The  explanation  of  the  following  phrases  may  be 
useful  : 

]\apaxopfryri)ia :  this  word  was  us°d  in  case  of  a 

I.  (Elcctr.,  174.— Thirlwall,  Phil.  Mui.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4OT.) — 1 
(Phil.  Mm.,  ii.,  p.  483,  Ac.)— 3.  (Ep.  ad  Pi»  ,  193.)— 4.  (LH 

»f  Orrere.  300.) 
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louith  actor  appearing  on  the  stage,  probably  be- 
cause the  choragus  was  required  to  be  at  an  extra 
expense  in  supplying  him  with  costume,  &c. ;  some- 
times actors  so  called  spoke,  as  the  character  of 
Pylades  does  ;l  sometimes  they  were  mutes. 

HapaciKTjVLov  :  this  phrase  was  used  when  one  of 
the  ehoreutae  spoke  in  song  instead  of  a  fourth  ac- 
tor, probably  near  or  behind  the  side-scenes.  IIo- 
pnyop^uara  were  voices  off  the  stage,  and  not  seen, 
as  the  frogs  in  the  Ranae.a 

ILapax^pniiara,  persons  who  came  forward  but 
once,  something  like  the  npoauna  irporaTiKa,  or  in- 
troductory persons  who  open  a  drama  and  never 
appear  again ;  as  the  watchman  in  the  Agamem- 
non, and  Polydorus  in  the  Hecuba.  Terence  also 
frequently  uses  the  persona  protatica.' 

The  dixopta  was  a  double  chorus,  formed  of  the 
choruses  of  two  separate  plays :  thus,  at  the  end  of 
the  Eumenides  of  /Eschylus,  the  Furies  of  one  play 
and  the  festal  train  of  another  come  on  the  stage 
together.* 

The  principal  modern  writers  on  the  Greek  trage- 
dy are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  article.  The 
reader  may  also  consult  Wachsmuth,  II.,  ii.,  p.  467 
and  421. — Gruppe,  Ariadne,  Die  Tragische  Kunst 
der  Griechen  in  ihrer  Entimckelung  und  in  ihrem  Zu- 
sammenhange  mil  der  Volkspoesie,  Berl.,  1834. — Mu- 
seum Criticum,  ii.,  p.  6ft  — Copleston,  Pralec- 
tiones  Academical. — Schneider,  Viler  das  Attische 
TUaterwesen,  an  exceedingly  valuable  book. 

II.  Roman  Traqedv.  The  tragedy  of  the  Ro- 
mans was,  for  the  most  part,  an  imitation  of,  or, 
rather,  a  borrowing  from  the  Greek,  the  more  im- 
perfect and  unnatural  as  the  construction  of  the 
Roman  theatre  affordeu  no  appropriate  place  for  the 
chorus,  which  was  therefore  obliged  to  appear  on 
the  stage  instead  of  in  the  orchestra.  The  first 
tragic  poet  and  actor  at  Rome5  was  Livius  Andron- 
icus,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  began  to  exhibit  in  B  C. 
240.  From  the  account  in  Livy,6  it  would  seem  that 
in  his  monodies  (or  the  lyrical  parts  sung,  not  by  a 
chorus,  but  by  one  person)  it  was  customary  to  sep- 
arate the  singing  from  the  mimetic  dancing,  leaving 
the  latter  only  to  the  actor,  while  the  singing  was 
performed  by  a  boy  placed  near  the  flute-player 
(ante  tibicinem),  so  that  the  dialogue  only  (diverbia) 
was  left  to  be  spoken  by  the  actors.  One  of  the 
plays  written  by  him  was  an  "  Andromeda ;"  and 
he  also  made  a  Latin  prose  translation  of  the  Odys- 
see.  The  next  tragic  poet  at  Rome  was  Naevius, 
who,  however,  appears  to  have  written  comedies  as 
well  as  tragedies,'  and  a  history  of  the  first  Punic 
war  :  so  that  the  writing  of  tragedies  was  not  a  dis- 
tinct profession  at  Rome  as  at  Athens.  An  "Al- 
cestis"  seems  to  have  been  written  by  him.  To 
the  same  epoch  as  Livius  Andronicus  and  Naevius 
belongs  Ennius,  who  resembled  the  latter  in  being 
an  epic  poet  as  well  as  a  tragedian.  Among  the 
plays  written  by  him  are  mentioned  a  Medea,  an 
Ajax,  a  Phoenissae,  an  Iphigenia,  an  Andromache, 
and  a  Hecuba.  The  metre  used  by  him  and  Naevius 
was  iambic  or  trochaic  in  the  dialogue,  and  anapaest- 
ic for  the  lyrical  parts.8  The  next  distinguished 
tragedian  was  Pacuviiis,  a  nephew  of  Ennius,  and 
a  painter  also.  His  style  was  more  remarkable  for 
spirit  and  vigour  of  expression  than  polish  or  re- 
finement, a  deficiency  attributable  to  his  age  and 
provincial  origin,  as  he  was  born  at  Brundisium. 
Among  his  plays  occur  an  Antiope,  a  Chryses,  and 
a  Dulorestes,'  and  his  tragedies  found  admirers 
eren  in  the  time  of  Persius.19   Cicero11  quotes  from 

L  (Much.,  Choeph.,  900-908.)— 2.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  109.— 
•choL  in  Aristoph.,  Pac.,  113.) — 3.  (Donat.  Ter.,  Prolog,  ad 
Andr.)— 4.  (Muller,  Litem.,  &c,  p.  300.)— 5.  (Gellius,  xxi.,  17.) 
— «.  (vii.,  2.)— 7.  (Hieroa.  in  Euseb.,  Olymp.  144,  3.)— 8.  (Gel- 
tins,  xi.,  4.)— 9.  (Q>!intil.,  x.,  1.— Cic,  Orat.,  iii.,  39.)— 10.  (i., 
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him  a  spirited  translation  of  the  concluding  Use?  oi 
the  Prometheus  Vinctus  of  iEschylus.  Attius  oi 
Accius  the  younger  was  junior  to  Pacuvius  by  about 
fifty  years.  His  earlier  plays  were,  as  he  himself 
admitted,  harsh  and  obscure but  Lis  style  prob- 
ably altered  with  increasing  years.  Many  frag 
ments  of  his  plays  occur  in  Cicero  and  the  Latin 
grammarians,  Diomedes,  Nonius,  and  Varro.  Ht 
was  also  a  writer  of  annals  in  hexameter  verses.' 
The  five  poets  mentioned  above  belong  to  the  earlier 
epoch  of  Roman  tragedy,  in  which  little  was  writ- 
ten but  translations  and  imitations  of  the  Greek, 
with  occasional  insertions  of  original  matter.  How 
they  imitated  the  structure  of  the  choral  odes  ia 
doubtful ;  perhaps  they  never,  attempted  it.  Enni- 
us, Pacuvius,  and  Accius  are  contrasted  by  Cicero1 
with  .iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  ;  and  of 
the  last  two  Quintilian*  says,  "  Virium  Accio  plus 
tribuitur ;  Pacuvium  videri  doctiorem,  qui  esse  docl. 
affectant,  volunl." 

In  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  writing  of  tragedies, 
whether  original  or  imitations,  seems  to  have  been 
quite  a  fashionable  occupation.  The  emperor  him 
self  attempted  an  Ajax,  but  did  not  succeed  ;  and 
when  his  friends  asked  him,  "  Quidnam  Ajax  ageretV 
his  reply  was  "  Ajaccm  suum  in  spongiam  incubu- 
isse."5  One  of  the  principal  tragedians  of  this 
epoch  was  Asinius  Pollio.  to  whom  the  line6 

"  Sola  Sophocleo  tua  carmina  digna  cothurno" 

is  supposed  to  apply :  he  also  excelled  in  other  lit 
erary  accomplishments.'  Ovid9  also  wrote  a  trage- 
dy, of  which  Quintilian9  says,  "  Ovidii  Medea  videlur 
mihi  ostendere,  quantum  ille  vir  prmstare  potuerit  si  in 
genio  suo  temperare  quam  indulgere  maluisset."  His 
"  armorum  judicium'"10  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses, 
on  which  Pacuvius  and  Accius  also  wrote  dramaSj 
proves  that  he  might  have  rivalled  Euripides  in  rhe 
torical  skill.  Quintilian  also  says  of  Varius,  who 
was  distinguished  in  epic  as  well  as  tragic  poetry,1 
that  his  Thyestes  might  be  compared  with  any  oi 
the  Greek  tragedies.  Some  fragments  of  his  Thy 
estes  are  extant,  but  we  have  no  other  remains  of 
the  tragedy  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  loss,  per- 
haps, is  not  great ;  for  the  want  of  a  national  and 
indigenous  mythology  must  have  disabled  the  Ro- 
man poets  from  producing  any  original  counterparts 
of  the  Greek  tragedy ;  besides  which,  in  the  later 
days  of  the  Republic,  and  under  the  Empire,  the 
Roman  people  were  too  fond  of  gladiatorial  shows, 
and  beast-fights,  aad  gorgeous  spectacles,  to  en- 
courage the  drama.  Moreover,  it  is  also  manifest 
that  a  tragedy  like  that  of  the  Greeks  could  not 
have  flourished  under  a  despotism 

The  only  complete  Roman  tragedies  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  the  ten  attributed  to  the  phi- 
losopher Seneca.  But  whether  he  wrote  any  ol 
them  or  not  is  a  disputed  point.  It  is  agreed  that 
they  are  not  all  from  the  same  hand,  and  it  is  doubt  ■ 
ful  whether  they  are  all  of  the  same  age  even.  In 
one  of  them,  the  Medea,  the  author  made  his  hero- 
ine kill  her  children  on  the  stage,  "  coram  populo," 
in  spite  of  the  precept  cf  Horace.  Schlegef 2  thoe 
speaks  of  them :  "  To  whatever  age  they  belong, 
they  are,  beyond  description,  bombastic  aid  frigid, 
utterly  unnatural  in  character  and  action,  and  full 
of  the  most  revolting  violations  of  propriety,  and 
barren  of  all  theatrical  effect.  With  the  old  Gre- 
cian tragedies  they  have  nothing  in  common  but 
the  name,  the  exterior  form,  and  the  matter.  Theii 
persons  are  neither  ideal  nor  real  men,  but  missha- 
pen giants  of  puppets,  and  the  wire  that  moves  them 

1.  (Gellius,  xiii.,  2.)— 2.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  7.)— 3.  (De  Orat. 
iii.,  7.)— 4.  (x.,  1, 1)  97.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  85.)— 6.  (Virg.,  Be 
log.,  viii.,  10.)— 7.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  ii.,  1.)— 8.  (Trist.,  ii.,556.)— 9 
(x.,  1,  t)  98.)— 10.  (Metam.,  xiii.)— 11.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  i.,  6.— Id 
Ep  ad  Pi».,  55.— Tacit.,  Dial.,  xii.,  1  ^ — It.  (Lect  viii.) 
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is  at  one  time  an  unnatural  heroism,  at  another  a 
passnn  alike  unnatural,  which  no  atrocity  of  guilt 
can  appal."  Still  they  have  had  admirers :  Hein- 
sius  call*  the  Hippolytus  "  divine,"  and  prefers  the 
Troades  to  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides  :  even  Racine 
has  borrowed  from  the  Hippolytus  in  his  Phedre. 

Roman  tragedians  sometimes  wrote  tragedies  on 
subjects  taken  fi  om  their  national  history.  Pacu- 
vius,  e.  g.,  wrote  a  Paulas,  L.  Accius  a  Brutus  and 
a  Decius.1  Curiatius  Maternus,  also  a  distinguish- 
ed orator  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  wrote  a  Domi- 
tius  and  a  Cato,  the  latter  of  which  gave  offence  to 
the  rulers  of  the  state  (potentium  animos  qffendil*). 
The  fragments  of  the  Thyestes  of  Varius  are  given 
by  Bothius,  Poet.  Seen.  Lat.  Frag.,  p.  279. 

♦TRAGOPO GON  (rpayoTtuyuv),  a  plant,  Goat's- 
beard.  According  to  Stackhouse,  it  is  the  Trago- 
pogon  Orientalis.  Sprengel,  however,  prefers  the 
crucifolia.3 

♦TRAGORIG'ANON  (Tpayopiyavov),  a  species  of 
Thyme.  The  two  kinds  described  by  Dioscorides 
are  held  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  Thymus  Tragoriga- 
num  and  the  Slachys  glutinosa.* 

*TRAGOS  (rpuyoc),  the  male  of  the  Capra  hircus, 
I  the  ait;  being  the  female.  "  The  ancients  were 
likewise  acquainted  with  the  Wild  Goat,  or  Capra 
Ibex;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  akko  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  rpay£7.a<poc  of  the  Septuagint  and  Dindorus 
Siculus."4 

•II.  A  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  and  now 
called  Salsola  Tragus.  III.  Another  plant,  men- 
tioned by  the  same  writer,  and  with  which  Spike- 
nard was  adulterated.  According  to  Clusius  and 
Sprengel,  it  is  the  Saxifraga  hirculus.' 

TRA'GULA.    (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  490.) 

TRAXSA'CTIO  IN  VIA.    ( Vid.  Actio,  p  18.) 

TRA  NSFUGA.    (Vid.  Desektok.) 

TRANSTRA.    (Vid.  Ships,  p.  893.) 

TRAXSVE'CTIO  EQUITUM.  (Vid.  Equites, 
p.  416  ) 

TPAY'MATOZ  EK  ilPONOI'AS  rPA*H  (rpav- 
uorof  ik  npovolac  ypa^n).  Our  principal  information 
respecting  this  action  is  derived  from  two  speeches 
of  Lysias,  namely,  irpbc  2'ifiava  and  nepi  Tpavfiarof 
tis  irpovoiac,  though  they  do  not  supply  us  with  many 
particulars.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  action 
could  not  be  brought  by  any  person  who  had  been 
wounded  or  assaulted  by  another,  but  that  it  was 
necessary  to  prove  that  there  had  been  an  intention 
to  murder  the  person  who  had  been  wounded ;  con- 
sequently, the  irpdvoia  consisted  in  such  an  inten- 
tion. Cases  of  this  kind  were  brought  before  the 
Areiopagus :  if  the  accused  was  found  guilty,  he 
was  exiled  from  the  state  and  his  property  conns- 
p&tcd  ' 

TREBO'NIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Lux,  p.  686.) 

TRESVIRI.    (Vid.  Triumviri.) 

TRIA'RII  is  the  name  of  a  class  of  soldiers  be- 
longing to  the  infantry  of  the  Roman  legion.  Nie- 
juhr*  supposes  that  the  name  was  derived  from 
their  being  formed  of  all  the  three  heavy-armed 
classes,  and  not  from  their  being  placed  in  the  third 
fine  of  the  battle  array,'  so  that  the  triarians  form- 
ed thirty  centuries,  ten  belonging  to  each  class. 
Thus  the  triarians  would  have  existed  from  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Servian  centuries;1*  but,  so  long  as  the 
battle  array  of  a  legion  resembled  that  of  a  Macedo- 
nian phalanx,  the  triarians  could  not  be  in  the  line 

l.(Cic,  De  Dir.,  i.,  22.)-2.  (Tacit.,  Dial.,  2.— Lang.,  Vmd. 
frag.  Roman.,  p.  14.)— 3.  (Dioacor.,  n.,  178.—  Theopliraai.,  H. 
P.,  Til.,  7.) — 4.  (Dioacor.,  LU.,  32. — Adama,  Append.,  -  ».)—  5. 
(Diod.  Sic,  31.  —  Adama,  Append.,  a.  t.)  —  6.  (DioHOT., 
II. — Adama,  Appoint.,  a.  ».) — 7.  (Compare  Demoath  ,c.  Anatocr., 
H7,22.  —  Id  .c.  Boeot.,  1018,  9.  —  iEach.,  De  Pala.  Leg..  270.  — 
Id.,  c.  Ctoa.,  440,  608  —  Lya.,c.  Andoc.,  p  212  — Lucian.  Timon, 
16.  — 1  ollux,  Onom.,  vni.,  40.  —  Meier,  Alt.  Proc  ,  n.  311.)  —8. 
|Hnt  c.'  Rome,  i.  p.  479.)— 0.  (Lit.,  viii.,  8.)  — 10.  (Niobuhr,  n., 
a.  450.—  Compart  n.  5fi9.  und  in.,  p.  117,  Ac.) 


of  battle.  They  ma /,  however,  nevertheless  ha  re  ex. 
isted  with  their  name  as  guards  of  the  camp,  where 
they  defended  the  walls  and  palisades,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  were  armed  with  javelins,  spears,  and 
swords.  Their  javelin  also  may  have  been  the  pilum 
at  an  early  time,  whence  their  name  Pilani.  If  the 
camp  did  not  require  a  guard,  the  triarii  would  of 
course  stand  by  their  comrades  in  the  phalanx.  In 
the  military  constitution  ascribed  to  Camillus,1  the 
triarii  formed  part  of  the  third  ordo,  consisting  of 
fifteen  maniples,  and  were  arrayed  behind  the  prin 
cipes.*  In  the  time  of  Polybius,  when  the  170  cen- 
turies no  longer  existed,  the  soldiers  of  the  infantry 
were  drawn  up  in  four  ranks,  according  to  their  age 
and  experience,  and  the  triarii  now  were  600  of  the 
oldest  veterans  of  a  legion,  and  formed  the  fourth 
rank,  where  they  were  a  kind  of  reserve.*  Their 
armour  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  hastati  and 
principes,  and  consisted  of  a  square  shield,  a  short 
Spanish  sword,  two  pila,  a  brass  helmet  with  a 
high  crest,  and  metal  plates  for  the  protection  of 
the  legs.4    (  Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

TRI'BULA  or  TRI'BULUM  (rpi66loc),  a  corn- 
drag,  consisting  of  a  thick  and  ponderous  wooden 
board,  which  was  armed  underneath  with  pieces  of 
iron  or  sharp  flints,  and  drawn  over  the  corn  by  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  either  the  driver  or  a  heavy  weight 
being  placed  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  grain  and  cutting  the  straw.4  Together  with 
the  tribula,  another  kind  of  drag,  called  traha,  was 
also  sometimes  used,  which  it  is  probable  was  either 
entirely  of  stone  or  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.' 
These  instruments  are  still  used  in  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Georgia,  and  Syria,  and  are  described  by  va- 
rious travellers  in  those  countries,  but  more  espe- 
cially by  Paul  Lucas,7  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,'  Jackson,1 
and  C.  Fellows.10  The  corn  is  threshed  upon  a  cir- 
cular floor  (area,  akuv),  either  paved,  made  of  har- 
dened clay,  or  of  the  natural  rock.  It  is  first  heap- 
ed in  the  centre,  and  a  person  is  constantly  occupied 
in  throwing  the  sheaves  under  the  drag  as  the  oxen 
draw  it  round.  Lucas  and  Fellows  have  given 
prints  representing  the  tribula  as  now  used  in  the 
East.  The  verb  tnbulare11  and  the  verbal  noun  irib- 
ulaho  were  applied  in  a  secondary  sense  to  denote 
affliction  in  general. 

TRI'BULUS  (rpiCuhic)  a  caltrop,  also  called  mu- 
rex.11    When  a  place  u  ;is  beset  with  troops,  the  one 


party  endeavoured  to  impede  the  cavalry  of  the 


I.  (Plut.,  Camill.,  40.)- 2.  (Li/.,  rill.,  8.)— S  (Polyb.,  ri..  21 
Ac.)— 4.  (Fill.  Niebuhr,  1.  c,  compared  with  the  account  of 
GOttl  ing,  Oeacb.  der  ROm.  StaaUr.,  p.  365,  399.  (— S.  ( Vino,  Da 
Re  Ruat.,  L,  12.  —  Ovid,  Met.,  mi.,  803.  —  Plin.,  II.  N  ,  i»iii. 
30. — Longua,  in.,  22  —  llrunek,  An.il.,  IL,  215  —  Anna,  I.,  3.) — • 
(Virg.,  Geurg.,  i.,  164.— Servina  ad  Inc.— Col.,  De  Re  Rurt.,  H. 
21.)— 7.  (Voyage,  t.  L,  p.  182.1—8.  (Travela,  roL  j„  p.  158.) — • 
(Journey  from  India,  p.  219.J-10.  (Journal,  p  70,  333  )— 11 
iCato,  De  Re  Roat.,  23.)— 12.  (Val.  Max.,  in  .  7,  4  2.— Curt.,  It 
13,,  36.) 
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•rtttet  party,  either  by  throwing  before  them  caltrops, 
which  necessarily  lay  with  one  of  their  four  sharp 
points  turned  upward,  or  by  burying  th«  caltrops 
with  one  point  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.1  The 
preceding  woodcut  is  taken  from  a  bronze  caltrop 
figured  by  Caylus." 

*TKIB'ULUS  (rpidoXog),  an  aquatic  plant,  produ- 
cing a  prickly  nut  having  a  triangular  form,  "  Wa- 
ter-chestnut" or  "  Water-caltrops,"  the  Trapa  na- 
tans,  called  by  some  Tpi6oXog  Iwdpoc.3 

*II.  Another  prickly  plant,  growing  among  corn, 
the  TribuLus  tenestris,  or  Land-caltrops,  called  also 

TRIBU'NAL,  a  raised  platform,  on  which  the 
piaetor  and  judices  sat  in  the  Basilica.  It  is  descri- 
bed under  Basilica,  (p.  141). 

There  was  a  tribunal  in  the  camp,  which  was 
generally  formed  of  turf,  but  sometimes,  in  a  sta- 
tionary camp,  of  stone,  from  which  the  general  ad- 
dressed the  soldiers,  and  where  the  consul  and  trib- 
unes of  the  soldiers  administered  justice.  When 
the  general  addressed  the  army  Irom  the  tribunal, 
the  standards  were  planted  in  fiont  of  it,  and  the 
army  placed  round  it  in  order.  The  address  itself 
was  called  Allocation    (Vid.  Castra,  p.  223.) 

A  tribunal  was  sometimes  erected  in  honour  of  a 
deceased  imperator,  as,  for  example,  the  one  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Germa/iicat.' 

Pliny7  applies  the  term  to  embankments  against 
the  sea. 

TRIBUNPCIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Tribunus.) 

TRIBU'NUS.  This  word  seems  originally  to 
have  indicated  an  officer  connected  with  a  tribe 
(tribus),  or  who  represented  a  tribe  for  certain  pur- 
poses ;  and  this  is  indeed  the  character  of  the  offi- 
cers who  were  designated  by  it  in  the  earliest  times 
of  Rome,  and  may  be  traced,  also,  in  the  later  offi- 
cers of  this  name.  We  subjoin  an  account  of  all 
the  Roman  officers  known  under  this  name. 

Tribunes  of  ths  three  Ancient  Tribes.  At  the 
time  when  all  the  Roman  citizens  were  contained 
in  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Lu- 
ceres,  each  of  them  was  headed  by  a  tribune  (</>vXap- 
\oi%),  and  these  three  tribunes  represented  their  re- 
spective tribes  in  all  civil,  religious,  and  military  af- 
fairs ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  in  the  city  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  tribes,  and  performed  the  sacra  on 
their  behalf,  and  in  times  of  war  they  were  their 
military  commanders.9  Niebuhr10  supposes  that  the 
tribunus  celerum  was  the  tribune  of  the  Ramnes,  the 
oldest  and  noblest  among  the  three  tribes,  and  in 
this  opinion  he  is  followed  by  Gottling,11  though  it 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Dionysius"  and  Pompo- 
nins,13  according  to  whom  the  tribunus  celerum  was 
the  commander  of  the  celeres,  the  king's  body-guard, 
a  statement  which  is  rejected  by  Niebuhr  without 
any  ancient  authority,  except  that  Dionysius,  in  one 
passage,1*  vaguely  speaks  of  tribuni  celerum  in  the 
plural.  That,  however,  the  tribunus  celerum  was 
really  distinct  from  the  three  tribunes  of  the  tribes, 
is  acknowledged  by  Niebuhr  himself  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  his  work.14  In  what  manner  the  tri- 
bunus celerum  was  appointed  is  uncertain  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  statement  of  Dionysius,  that  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus  gave  this  office  to  L.  Junius  Bru- 
tus, it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  was  elected 
Djr  the  tribes ;  for  we  find  that  when  the  imperium 
was  to  be  conferred  upon  the  king,  the  comitia 

1.  (Vegw-,  De  Re  Mil.,  iii.,  24.  — Jul.  Afric,  69;  ap.  Vet. 
Math.  Grac.,  p.  311.)— 2.  (Reoueil,  iv.,pl.  98.)— 3.  (Dioscor.,  iv., 
15.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 4.  (Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  i., 
153.)— 5.  (Lipsius,  De  Milit.  Rom.,  iv  ,  9.)— 6.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii., 
IS  )— 7.  (H.  N.,  xvi.,  1.)— 8.  (Dionya  ii.,  7.— Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2, 
t SO  — Serv.  ad  jEn.,  v.,  560.)— 9.  (Liv.,  i.,  59.— Dionys.,  ii.,  64. 
-V\rro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  iv.,  p.  24,  ed.  Bip.) — 10.  (Hist,  of  Rome, 
,».  331.)— 11.  (Gevch.der  Rom.  Staatsv.,  p.  166.)— 12.  (ii.,  13.) 
—13.  (De  Orig.  Jur  ,  Dig.  1,  tit  2,  s.2,  «  15.)— 14.  (ii.,  64.)— 15. 
i  i    p.  41.) 
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were  neld  under  the  presidency  of  ,he  trio  in  us  ce> 
lerum,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  to  whom  this 
officer  was  next  in  rank,  he  convoked  the  comitia : 
it  was  in  an  assembly  of  this  kind  that  Brutus  pro- 
posed to  deprive  Tarquinius  of  the  imperium.1  A 
law  passed  under  the  presidency  of  the  tribunus  ce- 
lerrm  was  called  a  lex  tribunicia,  to  distinguish  i* 
from  one  passed  under  the  presidency  of  the  king 
(Vid.  Reoia  Lex.)  The  tribunes  of  the  three  an- 
cient tribes  ceased  to  be  appointed  when  these  1  ribea 
themselves  ceased  to  exist  as  political  bodies,  and 
when  the  patricians  became  incorporated  in  the 
local  tribes  of  Servius  Tullius.  (Vid.  Tribus,  Ro 
man.) 

Tribunes  of  the  Servian  Tribes. — When  Ser- 
vius Tullius  divided  the  commonalty  into  thirty 
local  tribes,  we  again  find  that  at  the  head  of  these 
tribes  there  was  a  tribune,  whom  Dionysius  calls 
(jivXapxoc  like  those  of  the  patrician  tribes.8  He 
mentions  them  only  in  connexion  with  the  city 
tribes,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  of  the 
rustic  tribes  was  likewise  headed  by  a  tribune.  The 
duties  of  these  tribunes,  who  were  without  doubt 
the  most  distinguished  persons  in  their  respective 
districts,  appear  to  have  consisted  at  first  in  keep- 
ing a  register  of  the  inhabitants  in  each  district  and 
of  their  property,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  and  for. 
levying  the  troops  for  the  armies.  When,  subse- 
quently, the  Roman  people  became  exempted  from 
taxes,  the  main  part  of  their  business  was  taker, 
from  them,  but  they  still  continued  to  exist.  Nie- 
buhr3 supposes  that  the  tribuni  ararii,  who  occur 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Republic,  were  only  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  tribunes  of  the  tribes.  Varro*  speaks 
of  curatores  omnium  tribuum,  a  name  by  which  he 
probably  means  the  tribunes  of  the  tribes.  When, 
in  the  year  406  B.C.,  the  custom  of  giving  pay  (sti- 
pendium)  to  the  soldiers  was  introduced,  each  of 
the  tribuni  aerarii  had  to  collect  the  tributum  in  his 
own  tribe,  and  with  it  to  pay  the  soldiers;6  and  in 
case  they  did  not  fulfil  this  duty,  the  soldiers  had 
the  right  of  pignoris  capio  against  them.6  In  later 
times  their  duties  appear  to  have  been  confined  to 
collecting  the  tributum,  which  they  made  ovei  to 
the  military  quaestors  who  paid  the  soldiers.  (Vid. 
Quvestor.)  The  lex  Amelia  (70  B.C.)  called  the 
tribuni  aerarii  to  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions, 
along  with  tne  senators  and  equites,  as  these  trib- 
unes represented  the  body  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens.7  But  of  this  distinction  they  were  subse- 
quently deprived  by  Julius  Caesar.8 

Tribuni  Plebis. — The  ancient  tribunes  of  the 
plebeian  tribes  had  undoubtedly  the  right  of  convo- 
king the  meetings  of  their  tribes,  and  of  maintaining 
the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  King  Servius,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Valerian  laws.  But  this  pro- 
tection was  very  inadequate  against  the  insatiable 
ambition  and  usurpations  of  the  patricians.  When 
the  plebeians,  impoverished  by  long  wars,  and  cru- 
elly oppressed  by  the  patricians,  at  last  seceded,  in 
the  year  494  B.C.,  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  the  patricians 
were  obliged  to  grant  to  the  plebeians  the  right  of 
appointing  tribunes  (tribuni  plebis)  with  more  effi- 
cient powers  to  protect  their  own  order  than  those 
which  were  possessed  by  the  heads  of  the  tribes. 
The  purpose  for  which  they  were  appointed  was 
only  to  afford  protection  against  abuse  on  the  part 
of  the  patrician  magistrates ;  and  that  they  might 
be  able  to  afford  such  protection,  their  persons  were 
declared  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  whoever  acted  against  this  inviolability  should 
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he  an  outlaw,  and  thai  his  property  should  be  toi- 
feited  to  the  Temple  of  Geres.1  This  decree  seems 
to  contain  evidence  that  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  in 
their  attempts  to  protect  members  of  their  own  or- 
der, had  been  subject  themselves  to  insult  and  mal- 
treatment ;  and  that  similar  things  occurred  even 
after  the  sanctity  of  the  tribunes  was  established  by 
aeaty,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  some  time 
after  the  tribuneship  was  instituted,  heavy  punish- 
ments were  again  enacted  against  those  who  should 
venture  to  annoy  a  tribune  when  he  was  making  a 
proposition  to  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  The  law 
by  which  these  punishments  were  enacted  ordained 
that  no  one  should  oppose  or  interrupt  a  tribune 
while  addressing  the  people,  and  that  whoever 
6hould  act  contrary  to  this  ordinance,  should  give 
bail  to  the  tribunes  for  the  payment  of  whatever 
fine  they  should  affix  to  his  offenre  in  arraigning 
him  before  the  commonalty  ;  if  he  refused  to  give 
bail,  his  life  and  property  were  forfeited.8  It  should, 
however,  be  observed,  that  this  law  belongs  to  a 
later  daie  than  that  assigned  to  it  by  Dionysius.  as 
has  been  shown  by  Niebuhr ;'  ii  was,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, made  only  a  short  time  befo/e  its  first  application 
in  461  B.C.,  in  the  case  of  Casso  Quinctius.*  The 
tribunes  were  thus  enabled  to  afford  protection  to 
any  one  who  appealed  to  the  i°sembly  of  the  com- 
monalty, or  required  any  otl  -.1  assistance.  They 
were  essentially  the  representatives  and  the  organs 
of  the  plebeian  order,  and  thtir  sphere  of  action  was 
the  comma  tributa.  With  tLe  patricians  and  their 
comma  they  had  nothing  to  do.  The  tribunes  them- 
selves, however,  were  not  judj  es,  and  could  inflict 
no  punishments,4  but  could  only  propose  the  impo- 
sition of  a  bne  to  the  commonalty  (midtam  1rrogu.1t). 
The  tribunes  were  thus,  in  their  origin,  only  a  pro- 
tecting magistracy  of  the  plebs  ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  time,  their  power  increased  to  such  a  decree  that 
it  surpassed  that  of  all  other  magistrates,  and  the 
tribunes  then,  as  Niebuhr*  justly  remarks,  became 
%  magistracy  for  the  whole  Roman  people,  111  oppo- 
sition to  the  senate  and  the  oligarchical  elements  in 
general,  although  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  the  government.  During  the  lat- 
ter period  of  the  Republic  they  became  true  tyrants, 
ind  Niebuhr  justly  compares  their  college,  such  as 
it  was  in  later  times,  to  the  National  Convention  of 
V'rance  during  the  first  revolution.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  great  and  numerous  abuses  which 
were  made  of  the  tribunitian  power  by  individuals, 
the  greatest  historians  and  statesmen  confess  that 
the  greatness  of  Rome  and  its  long  duration  are  in  a 
great  measure  attributable  to  the  institution  of  this 
office. 

As  regards  the  number  oi  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  all  the  ancient  writers  agree  (see  the  passa- 
ges in  Niebuhr')  that  at  lirst  they  were  only  two, 
though  the  accounts  differ  as  to  the  names  of  the 
first  tribunes.  Soon  afterward,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  tribunes  was  increased  to  five,  one  being 
taken  from  each  of  the  five  classes.*  When  this 
increase  took  place  is  quite  uncertain.  According 
to  Dionysius,' three  new  tribunes  were  added  imme- 
diately alter  the  appoint  mem  of  the  first  two.  Ci- 
cero" states,  that  the  year  after  the  institution  of 
the  tribunes  their  number  was  increased  to  ten  ; 
according  to  Livy,"  the  first  two  tribunes,  imme- 
diately after  their  appointment,  elected  themselves 
three  new  colleagues;  according  to  Piso,"  there 
were  only  two  tribunes  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Publilian  laws.    It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
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ascertain  what  was  really  the  uot .  thus  uiuct 
only  is  certain,  that  the  numb*  r  was  not  increased 
to  ten  till  the  year  457  B.C  ,  and  that  then  twc 
were  taken  from  each  of  the  five  classes.1  Thii 
number  appears  to  have  remained  unaltered  down 
to  the  end  of  the  Empire. 

The  time  when  the  tnbur.es  cere  elected  was, 
according  to  Dionysius,'  always  on  the  10th  ot  De- 
cember, although  it  is  evident  trom  Cicero'  that  in 
his  time,  at  least,  the  election  took  place  a.  d  xvi. 
Kal.  Sextd.  (17th  of  July).  It  is  almost  superfluous 
to  state  that  none  but  plebeians  were  eligible  to  the 
office  of  tribune  ;  hence,  when,  towards  the  end  of 
the  Republic,  patricians  wished  to  obtain  the  office, 
they  were  obliged  first  to  renounce  their  own  order 
and  to  become  plebeians  (na.  Patricii,  p.  743j ; 
hence,  also,  under  the  Empire,  it  was  thought  that 
the  pnnceps  should  not  be  tribune  because  he  wa» 
a  patrician.*  But  the  influence  which  belonged  to 
this  office  was  too  great  for  the  emperors  not  to 
covet  it.  Hence  Augustus  was  made  tribune  for 
life.4  During  the  Republic,  however,  the  old  regu- 
lations remained  in  force  even  after  the  tribunes 
had  ceased  to  be  the  protectors  of  the  plebs  alone. 
The  only  instance  in  which  patricians  were  elected 
to  the  tribuneship  is  mentioned  by  Livy,*  and  thi» 
was  probably  the  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  di- 
vide the  tribuneship  between  the  two  orders.  Al- 
though nothing  appears  to  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  tribunes  should  originally  have  been  elect- 
ed by  that  body  of  the  Roman  citizens  which  they 
represented,  yet  the  subject  is  involved  in  consid- 
erable obscurity.  Cicero'  stales  that  they  were 
elected  by  the  comitia  of  the  curies ;  the  same  is 
implied  in  the  accounts  of  Dionysius9  and  Livy,*  ac- 
cording to  whom  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  did  not 
obtain  this  right  till  the  lex  Publilia  (472  B.C."). 
Niebuhr  thinks11  that,  down  to  the  Publilian  law, 
they  were  elected  by  the  centuries,  the  classes  of 
which  they  represented  in  their  number,  and  that 
the  curies,  as  Dionysius  himself  mentions  in  an- 
other place,1*  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  election 
except  to  sanction  it.  The  election  in  the  comitia 
of  the  centuries,  however,  does  not  remove  the  dif- 
ficulties, whence  G6ttlir.g1J  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  tribunes,  before  the  expiiation  of  their  office, 
appointed  their  successors,  after  a  previous  consult- 
ation with  the  pieoeians.  The  necessity  of  the 
sanction  by  the  curies  cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  ap 
pears  to  have  ceased  even  some  time  before  the 
Publilian  law.14  After  this  time  it  is  never  heard  o' 
again,  and  the  election  of  the  tribunes  was  left  en- 
tirely to  the  comitia  tributa,  which  were  convoked 
and  held  for  this  purpose  by  the  old  tribunes  previ- 
ous  to  the  expiration  of  their  office.1'  One  of  the 
old  tribunes  was  appointed  by  lot  to  preside  at  the 
election.1*  As  the  meeting  could  not  be  prolonged 
alter  sunset,  and  the  business  was  to  he  completed 
in  one  day,  it  sometimes  happened  that  it  waa 
obliged  to  break  up  before  the  election  was  comple- 
ted, and  then  those  who  were  elected  tilled  up  the 
legitimate  number  of  the  college  by  oo-optatio.'1 
But,  in  order  to  prevent  this  irregularity,  the  trib- 
une L.  Trebonius,  m  44H  B.C.,  got  an  ordinance 
passed,  according  to  which  the  college  of  the  trib- 
unes should  never  be  completed  by  co-optatio,  but 
the  elections  should  be  continued  on  the  second  day, 
if  they  were  not  completed  on  the  first,  till  the  num- 
ber ten  was  made  up.1'   The  place  where  the  elec- 
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Hon  ol  the  tribunes  was  held  was  originally  and 
lawfully  the  Forum,  afterward,  also,  the  Campus 
Martius,  and  sometimes  the  area  of  the  Capitol. 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  tribunitian  power.  Although  its  original  char- 
acter was  merely  auxilium  or  (3o7/deia  against  pa- 
trician magistrates,  the  plebeians  appear  early  to 
have  regarded  their  tribunes  also  as  mediators  or 
arbitrators  in  matters  among  themselves.  This 
statement  of  Lydus1  has  been  pointed  out  by  Wal- 
ter 1  The  whole  power  possessed  hv  the  college  of 
tribunes  was  designated  by  the  name  tribunicia  po- 
testas,  and  extended  at  no  time  farther  than  one 
mile  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city ;  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  this  they  came  under  the  imperium  of 
the  magistrates,  like  every  other  citizen.'  As  they 
were  the  public  guardians,  it  was  necessary  that 
every  one  should  have  access  to  them,  and  at  any 
time ;  hence  the  doors  of  their  houses  were  open 
day  and  night  for  all  who  were  in  need  of  help  and 
protection,  which  they  were  empowered  to  afford 
against  any  one,  even  against  the  highest  magis- 
trates. For  the  same  reason,  a  tribune  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  absent  from  the  city  for  a  whole  day 
except  during  the  Feriae  Latinae,  when  the  whole 
people  were  assembled  on  the  Alban  Mount.4 

In  the  year  456  B.C.,  the  tribunes,  in  opposition 
to  the  consuls,  assumed  the  right  to  convoke  the 
senate,  in  order  to  lay  before  it  a  rogation  and  dis- 
cuss the  same  ;•  for  until  that  time  the  consuls 
alone  had  the  right  of  laying  plebiscita  before  the 
senate  for  approbation.  Some  years  after,  452 
B.C.,  the  tribunes  demanded  of  the  consuls  to  re- 
quest the  senate  co  make  a  senatus  consultum  for 
the  appointment  of  persons  to  frame  a  new  legis- 
lation, and  during  the  discussions  on  this  subject 
the  tribunes  themselves  were  present  in  the  sen- 
a'e.'  The  written  legislation  which  the  tribunes 
then  wished  can  only  have  related  to  their  own  or- 
der ;  but  as  such  a  legislation  would  only  have  wi- 
dened the  breach  between  the  two  orders,  they  af- 
terward gave  way  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  pa- 
tricians, and  the  new  legislation  was  to  embrace 
both  orders.7  From  the  second  decemvirate  the 
tribuneship  was  suspended,  but  was  restored  after 
the  legislation  was  completed,  and  now  assumed  a 
different  character  from  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  tribes.  (Vid.  Tribus,  Roman.)  The 
tribunes  now  had  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  de- 
liberations of  the  senate  ;8  but  they  did  not  sit 
among  the  senators  themselves,  but  upon  benches 
before  the  opened  doors  of  the  senate-house.9  The 
inviolability  of  the  tribunes,  which  had  before  only 
rested  upon  a  contract  between  the  two  estates, 
was  now  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  a  law  of  M. 
Horatius.10  As  the  tribes  now  also  included  the  pa- 
tricians and  their  clients,  the  tribunes  might  natu- 
rally be  asked  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  any  citizen, 
whether  patrician  or  plebeian.  Hence  the  patri- 
eian  ex-decemvir,  Appius  Claudius,  implored  the 
protection  of  the  tribunes.11  About  this  time  the 
tribunes  also  acquired  the  right  of  taking  the  auspi- 
ces in  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes.12  They  also  as- 
sumed again  the  right,  which  they  had  exercised 
before  the  time  of  the  decemvirate,  of  bringing  patri- 
cians who  had  violated  the  rights  of  the  plebeians 
before  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  as  is  clear  from 
several  instances.13  Respecting  the  authority  which 
a  plebiscitum  proposed  to  the  tribes  by  a  tribune 
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received  through  the  lex  Valeria,  see  Pi.EBiacrrim 
While  the  college  thus  gained  outwaidly  new 
strength  every  day,  a  change  took  place  in  its  in- 
ternal organization,  which  to  some  extent  paraly- 
zed its  powers.  Before  the  year  394  B.C.,  every- 
thing had  been  decided  in  the  college  by  a  majori- 
ty ;l  but  about  this  time,  we  do  not  know  how,  a 
change  was  introduced,  which  made  the  opposition 
(intercessw)  of  one  tribune  sufficient  to  lender  a 
resolution  of  his  colleagues  void.'  This  new  regu- 
lation does  not  appear  in  operation  till  394  and  393 
B.C.  ;3  the  old  one  was  still  applied  in  B.C.  421 
and  415*  From  their  right  of  appearing  in  the 
senate,  and  of  taking  part  in  its  discussions,  and 
from  their  being  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
people,  they  gradually  obtained  the  right  of  inter- 
cession against  any  action  which  a  magistrate 
might  undertake  during  the  time  of  his  office,  and 
this  even  without  giving  any  reason  for  it.'  Thus 
we  find  a  tribune  preventing  a  consul  convoking 
the  senate,6  preventing  the  proposal  of  new  laws 
or  elections  in  the  comitia  ;7  and  they  interceded 
against  the  official  functions  of  the  censors,9  and 
even  against  a  command  issued  by  the  praetor.9 
In  the  same  manner,  a  tribune  might  place  his  veto 
upon  an  ordinance  of  the  senate,10  and  thus  either 
compel  the  senate  to  submit  the  subject  in  question 
to  a  fresh  consideration,  or  to  raise  the  session.11 
In  order  to  propose  a  measure  to  the  senate,  thej 
might  themselves  convoke  a  meeting,13  or,  when  it 
had  been  convoked  by  a  consul,  they  might  make 
their  proposal  even  in  opposition  to  the  consul,  a 
right  which  no  other  magistrates  had  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  consuls.  The  senate,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  itself,  in  certain  cases,  recourse  to  the 
tribunes.  Thus,  in  431  B.C.,  it  requested  the  trib- 
unes to  compel  the  consuls  to  appoint  a  dietati  i, 
in  compliance  with  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and 
the  tribunes  compelled  the  consuls,  by  threatening 
them  with  imprisonment,  to  appoint  A.  Postumiua 
Tubertus  dictator.13  From  this  time  forward  we 
meet  with  several  instances  in  which  the  tribunes 
compelled  the  consuls  to  comply  with  the  decrees 
of  the  senate,  si  non  essent  in  auctoritate  senatus, 
and  to  execute  its  commands.14  In  their  relation 
to  the  senate,  a  change  was  introduced  by  the  pZe- 
biscitum  Atinium,  which  ordained  that  a  tribune,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  should  be  a  senator.15  When 
this  plebiscitum  was  made  is  uncertain,  but  we 
know  that  in  170  B.C.  it  was  not  yet  in  operation." 
It  probably  originated  with  C.  Atinius,  who  was 
tribune  in  B.C.  132.17  But  as  the  quaestorship,  at 
least  in  later  times,  was  the  office  which  persons 
held  previously  to  the  tribuneship,  and  as  the  quaes- 
torship itself  conferred  upon  a  person  the  right  oi 
a  senator,  the  law  of  Atinius  was  in  most  cases  su 
perfluous. 

In  their  relation  to  other  magistrates  we  may 
observe,  that  the  right  of  intercessio  was  not  con- 
fined to  stopping  a  magistrate  in  his  proceedings, 
but  they  might  even  command  their  viatores  (vid. 
Viator)  to  seize  a  consul  or  a  censor,  to  imprison 
him,  or  to  throw  him  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock." 
It  is  mentioned  by  Labeo  and  Varro19  that  the  trib- 
unes, when  they  brought  an  accusation  against 
any  one  before  the  people,  had  the  right  of  prehen- 

1.  (Ll</.,  ii.,  43,44.  — Dionys.,  ix.,  1,  2,  41.— Id.,  x  ,  31  )  — J 
(Zonar.,  vii.,  15.)— 3.  (Liv.,  v.,  25,  29. )  —4.  (Liv.,  iv.,  42,  48.- 
Compare  Niebuhr,  ii.,  p.  438.) — 5.  (Appian,  Do  Bell.  Civ.,  i  ,  23 

—  6.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  16.)— 7.  (Liv.,  vi.,  35.— Id.,  vii.,  17.  —Id  ,  r 
9. — Id.,  xxvii.,  6.)— 8.  (Dion  Cass.,  xxxviii.,  9.-  -Liv.,  xliii.,  16  )- 
9.  (Liv.,  xxxviii.,  60.— Gell.,  vii.,  19.)— 10.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  16.— Dion 
Cass.,  ill.,  2.)— 11.  (Cass.,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  2.— App'&n  De  BeU, 
Civ.,  i.,  29.)— 12.  (Gellios,  xiv.,  7.)— 13.  (Liv., iv., 26.)—  Jt.  (Liv. 
v.,  9. — Id.,  xxviii.,  45.)— 15.  (Gellius,  xiv.,  8. — Zonar.,  vii.,  15.)— 
16.  (Liv.,  xiv.,  15.)— 17.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  59  —  Phi .,  H.  N.,  vii.,  45.) 

—  18.  (Liv.,  ii.,  56.— Id.,  iv.,  26.— Id.,  v.,  9.— II,  ix.,  34.— Epit 
48,  55,  59.— Cic,  De  Leg.,  iii.,  9.— Id.,  in  Vatin.,  9.— Dion  Csss 
xxx  -  i.,  50.)— 19.  (ap.  Gell ,  xiii.,  12.) 
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no,  but  not  the  right  of  vocatio ;  that  is,  they  might 
command  a  person  to  be  dragged  by  their  viatores 
before  the  comitia,  but  not  to  summon  him.  An 
attempt  to  account  for  this  singularity  is  made  by 
Gellius.1  They  might,  as  in  earlier  times,  propose 
a  fine  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  person  accused  before 
the  comitia,  but  in  some  cases  they  dropped  this 
proposal,  and  treated  the  case  as  a  capital  one.1 
The  college  of  tribunes  had  also  the  power  of  ma- 
lting edicts,  as  that  mentioned  by  Cicero.'  In  ca- 
ses in  which  one  member  of  the  college  opposed  a 
resolution  of  his  colleagues,  nothing  could  be  done, 
and  the  measure  was  dropped  ;  but  this  useiul 
check  was  removed  by  the  example  of  C.  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  in  which  a  precedent  was  given  for  pro- 
posing to  the  people  that  a  tribune  obstinately  per- 
sisting on  his  veto  should  be  deprived  of  his  office.* 

From  the  time  of  the  Hortensian  law,  the  power 
of  the  tribunes  had  been  gradually  rising  to  such  a 
height  that  there  was  no  other  in  the  state  to  equal 
it,  whence  Velleius*  even  speaks  of  the  imperium 
of  tribunes.  They  had  acquired  the  right  of  pro- 
posing to  the  comitia  tributa,  or  the  senate,  meas- 
ures on  nearly  all  the  important  affairs  of  the  state, 
and  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  cases  in 
which  their  power  was  manifested.  Their  propo- 
sals were  indeed  usually  made  ex  auctoritate  sena- 
tus,  or  had  been  commui  icated  to  and  approved  by 
it  ;•  but  cases  in  which  the  people  themselves  had  a 
diiect  interest,  such  as  a  general  legal  regulation,' 
the  granting  of  the  franchise,"  the  alteration  of  the 
attributes  of  a  magistrate,*  and  others,  might  be 
brought  before  the  people,  without  their  having 
previously  been  communicated  to  the  senate,  though 
there  are  also  instances  of  the  contrary.10  Subjects 
belonging  to  the  administration  could  not  be  brought 
before  the  tribes  without  the  tribunes  having  pre- 
viously received  through  the  consuls  the  auctoritas 
of  the  senate.  This,  however,  was  done  very  fre- 
quently, and  hence  we  have  mention  of  a  number 
of  plebiscita  on  matters  of  administration.  (See 
a  list  of  them  in  Walter,  p.  132,  n.  11.)  It  some- 
times even  occurs  that  the  tribunes  brought  the 
question  concerning  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  be- 
fore the  tribes,  and  then  compelled  the  senate  to 
ratify  the  resolution  as  expressing  the  wish  of  the 
whole  people."  Sulla,  in  his  reform  of  the  consti- 
tution on  the  early  aristocratic  principles,  left  to 
the  tribunes  only  the  jus  auxiliandi,  but  deprived 
them  of  the  right  of  making  legislative  or  other 
proposals,  either  to  the  senate  or  the  comitia,  with- 
out having  previously  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
senate.  ( Vid.  Tribub,  Roman.)  But  this  arrange- 
ment did  not  last,  for  Pompey  restored  to  them 
their  former  rights." 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic,  when 
the  office  of  quaestor  was  in  most  cases  held  imme- 
diately before  that  of  tribune,  the  tribunes  were 
generally  elected  from  among  the  senators,  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  same  under  the  Empire." 
Sometimes,  however,  equites  also  obtained  the  of- 
ice,  and  thereby  became  members  of  the  senate,14 
where  they  were  considered  of  equal  rank  with 
•he  quaestors."  Tribunes  of  the  people  contin- 
ued to  exist  down  to  the  fifth  century  of  our  itra, 
though  their  powers  became  naturally  much  limit- 
ed, especially  in  the  reign  of  Nero.1*  They  contin- 
ued, however,  to  have  the  right  of  intercession 

1.  (1.  c.)  —  2.  (Lit.,  Tin.,  33.— Id.,  ixt.,  4. — Id.,  iiti..  3.)  —  3. 
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(Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  i_  U.— Plat.,  Tib.  Gracch.,  11,  12,  15.— 
Cio.,  De  Leg.,  in.,  10.— Dion  Can.,  xixn.,  13.)  — 5.  2.)— 6. 
(Lit.,  xln.,21.)  —  7.  (Lit.,  xxi  .  63  —  Id.,  iixit.,  1.)  —  8.  (Lit., 
IxiTiii.,  36.)— 9.  (Lit.,  DOLL,  24,  Ac.)— 10  (Lit.,  xixv.,  7.— Id., 
mil.,  5.)— 11.  (Lit.,  xxx..  43.  —Id.,  ixxin.,  25.)— 12  (Zacluui , , 
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40.1-15.  (VeU  Paleic,  li.,  111.)— 16  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  in.,  2*  I 
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against  decrees  of  the  senate  and  on  behalf  of  :n 
jured  individuals.1 

TRIBUNI    MILITCM    COM    CONSULAR!  POTESTATE— 

When,  in  445  B.C.,  the  tribune  C.  Canuleius  broughl 
forward  the  rogation  that  the  consulship  should  not 
be  confined  to  either  order,1  the  patricians  evaded 
the  attempt  by  a  change  in  the  constitution ;  the 
powers  which  had  hitherto  been  united  in  the  con- 
sulship were  now  divided  between  two  new  magis- 
trates, viz.,  the  tribuni  militum  cum  consular)  po- 
testate  and  the  censors.  Consequently,  in  444  B  C, 
three  military  tribunes,  with  consular  power,  were 
appointed,  and  to  this  ( ffice  the  plebeians  were  to  be 
equally  eligible  with  tl  e  patricians.'  In  the  follow- 
ing period,  however,  the  people  were  to  be  at  liber- 
ty, on  the  proposal  of  the  senate,  to  decide  whether 
consuls  were  to  be  elected  according  to  the  old  cus 
torn,  or  consular  tribunes.  Henceforth  for  many 
years,  sometimes  consuls  and  sometimes  consu- 
lar tribunes  were  appointed,  and  the  number  of 
the  latter  varied  from  three  to  four,  until,  in  405 
B.C.,  it  was  increased  to  six,  and  as  the  censors 
were  regarded  as  their  colleagues,  we  have  some- 
times mention  of  eight  tribunes.4  At  last,  howev 
er,  in  367  B.C.,  the  office  of  these  tribunes  was 
I  abolished  by  the  Licinian  law,  and  the  consulship 
was  restored.  These  consular  tribunes  were  elect- 
ed in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  and  undoubtedly 
with  less  solemn  auspices  than  the  consuls.  Con- 
cerning the  irregularity  of  their  number,  see  N'ie- 
buhr,  ii.,  p.  325,  &c.  ;  p.  389,  &c. — Compare  Got- 
tling,  p  326,  &c. 

Triboni  Militares  were  officers  in  the  Roman 
armies.  Their  number  in  a  legion  was  originally 
four,  or,  according  to  Varro,  three,  and  they  were 
appointed  by  the  generals  themselves.  In  the  year 
363  B.C.,  it  was  decreed  that  henceforth  six  of 
these  military  tribunes  should  always  be  appointed 
in  the  comitia,  probably  the  comitia  of  the  centu- 
ries 6  Those  who  were  appointed  by  the  consuls 
were  distinguished  from  those  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple (comuiati)  by  the  name  of  Ruffuli.6  The  num- 
ber of  tribunes  in  each  legion  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  six,  and  their  appointment  was  some- 
times left  altogether  to  the  consuls  and  prauors,' 
though  subsequently  we  find  again  that  part  of 
them  were  appointed  by  the  people.'  Their  duties 
consisted  in  keeping  order  among  the  soldiers  in 
the  camp,  in  superintending  their  military  exerci- 
ses, inspecting  outposts  and  sentinels,  procuring 
provisions,  settling  disputes  among  soldiers,  super- 
intending their  health,  &c    Compare  Ar.mv,  Roman. 

Tribunus  Voluptatum  was  an  officer  who  does 
not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Diocletian,  and  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  all  public  amusements, 
especially  of  theatrical  performances." 

TRIBUS  (GREEK)  (4>iAop,  *v\y).  In  the  ear 
liest  times  of  Greek  history,  mention  is  made  of 
people  being  divided  into  tribes  and  clans  Homer 
speaks  of  such  divisions  in  terms  which  seem  to 
imply  thai  they  were  elements  that  entered  into  the 
composition  of  every  community.  Nestor  advises 
Agamemnon  to  arrange  his  army  Kara  <piXa,  /card 
(ppr/Tpac,  so  that  each  may  be  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  its  neighbours.10  A  person  not  included 
in  any  clan  (ufy^rup)  was  regarded  as  a  vagrdiit  or 
outlaw.11  These  divisions  were  rather  natural  lhan 
political,  depending  on  family  connexion,  and  arising 
out  of  those  limes  when  each  head  of  a  family  ex- 
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arcised  a  patriarchal  sway  over  its  members.  The 
bond  was.  cemented  by  religious  communion,  sacri- 
fices, and  festivals,  which  all  the  family  or  clansmen 
attended,  and  at  which  the  chief  usually  presided. 
The  aggregate  of  such  communities  formed  a  politi- 
cal society.1  In  the  ages  succeeding,  the  heroic 
tribes  and  clans  continued  to  exist,  though,  in  the 
progre33  of  civilization,  they  became  more  extended, 
and  assumed  a  territorial  or  political  rather  than  a 
fraternal  character.  The  tribes  were  not,  in  gen- 
eral, distinctions  between  nobles  and  commons,  un- 
less the  people  were  of  different  races,  or  unless 
there  had  been  an  accession  of  foreigners,  who 
were  not  blended  with  the  original  inhabitants.  It 
is  true  that,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  nobles 
or  privileged  classes  sprang  up  in  various  countries, 
by  reason  either  of  wealth,  or  of  personal  merit,  or 
descent  from  the  ancient  kings  ;  and  that,  in  some 
cases,  all  the  land  was  possessed  by  them,  as  by 
the  Gamori  of  Syracuse  sometimes  their  property 
was  inalienable,  as  under  our  feudal  law  ;s  and  the 
Bacchiadae  are  an  instance  of  a  noble  family  who 
intermarried  only  among  themselves.*  Still,  how- 
ever, as  a  general  rule,  there  was  no  decided  sep- 
aration of  tribe,  much  less  of  caste,  between  nobles 
and  commons  of  the  same  race.  Nor  was  there 
any  such  distinction  of  a  sacerdotal  order.  The 
priestly  function  was  in  eaily  tunes  united  to  that 
of  the  king  ;*  afterward  the  priesthood  of  particular 
deities  became  hereditary  in  certain  families,  owing 
either  to  a  supposed  transmission  of  prophetic  pow- 
er, as  in  the  case  of  the  Eumolpidae,  Branchidae, 
Iamidae,  or  to  accidental  circumstances,  as  in  the 
case  of  Telines  of  Gela  but  the  priests  were  not 
separated,  as  an  order,  from  the  rest  of  the  people.7 
The  most  important  distinctions  of  a  class-like  na- 
ture between  people  living  under  the  same  govern- 
ment, arose  in  those  countries  that  were  conquered 
by  the  migratory  hordes  of  Thessalians,  Boeotians, 
dtid  D  mans,  in  the  century  subsequent  to  the  he- 
roic age.  The  revolutions  which  they  effected, 
though  varying  in  different  places  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, had  in  many  respects  a  uniform  char- 
acter. The  conquering  body  took  possession  of  the 
country,  and  became  its  lords  ;  the  original  inhabi- 
tants, reduced  to  subjection,  and  sometimes  to 
complete  vassalage  or  servitude,  remained  a  distinct 
people  or  tribe  from  the  conquerors.  The  former 
built  cities,  usually  at  the  foot  of  some  citadel  that 
had  belonged  to  the  ancient  princes,  where  they 
resided,  retaining  their  military  discipline  and  mar- 
tial habits ;  while  a  rural  population,  consisting 
principally  of  the  former  natives,  but  partly,  also,  of 
the  less  warlike  of  the  invaders,  and  partly  of  fresh 
emigrants  invited  or  permitted  by  them  to  settle, 
dwelt  in  the  surrounding  villages,  and  received  the 
name  of  IlepioiKoi  The  condition  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian irepioiKoi  is  spoken  of  under  Perioscoi.  A 
similar  class  arose  in  most  of  the  countries  so  colo- 
nized, as  in  Argos,  Corinth,  Elis,  Crete,  &c.9  But 
theii  condition  varied  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  invaders  effected  their  settlement,  and 
uther  circumstances  and  events  prior  or  subsequent 
io  that  time.  In  many  places  the  new-comer  was 
received  under  a  treaty,  or  upon  more  equitable 
terms,  so  that  a  union  of  citizenship  would  take 
(dace  between  them  and  the  original  inhabitants. 
This  was  the  case  in  Elis,  Messenia,  Phlius,  Troe- 
Een.*    So  the  Cretans,  who  invaded  Miletus,  min- 
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gled  with  the  ancient  Carians,  aid  the  Ionian* 
with  the  Cretans  and  Carians  of  Colophon.1  In 
Megara,  the  ruling  class,  after  a  lapse  of  some  time, 
amalgamated  with  the  lower.*  In  other  places  the 
■xepioinoi  were  more  degraded  Thus  in  Sicyon  they 
were  compelled  to  wear  s!...,  skins,  and  cilled  ko- 
ruvaicoipopoi,  ;*  in  Epidaur  ii  they  were  styled  kovU 
nodes,  dusty-footed,  a  name  which  denoted  their 
agricultural  occupation,  but  was  meant  as  a  mark 
of  contempt.*  But  in  general  they  formed  a  sort  of 
middle  order  between  the  ruling  people  and  the  serf 
or  slave.  Thus  in  Argos  there  was  a  class  of  per- 
sons called  Gymnesii  or  Gymnetes,  corresponding  to 
the  Helots.  ( Vid.  Gymnesioi  )  So  in  Thessaly,  in 
the  districts  not  immediately  occupied  by  the  Thes- 
salian  invaders,  there  dwelt  a  population  of  ancient 
/Eolians,  who  were  not  serfs,  like  the  Penestae 
(vid.  Penestai),  but  only  tributary  subjects,  who 
retained  their  personal  liberty,  though  not  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  citizens.4  So  also  in  Crete  there 
were  the  Dorian  freemen,  the  TtepioiKoi,  or  old  in- 
habitants, similar  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the 
slaves  (vid.  Cosmi,  p.  316).  We  may  observe  that 
the  term  neploiKot  is  sometimes  used  in  rather  a 
different  sense  ;  as  when  Xenophon  gives  that 
name  to  the  Thespians,  who  were  not  the  subjects 
of  the  Thebans,  as  the  Achaeans  were  of  the  Spar- 
tans.6 In  some  of  the  maritime  states  the  condi- 
tion of  the  subject  classes  was  somewhat  different , 
they  were  suffered  to  reside  more  in  the  town,  as 
in  Corinth,  where  they  were  artisans ;  at  Tarentum, 
where  they  were  fishermen.7 

The  ruling  people,  thus  remaining  distinct  from 
the  rest,  were  themselves  divided  into  tribes  and 
other  sections.  Of  the  Dorian  race  there  were 
originally  three  tribes,  traces  of  which  are  found  in 
all  the  countries  which  they  colonized.  Hence 
they  are  called  by  Homer  Aupieec.  rpt^dt/tsf.8  Thesr 
tribes  were  the  'XXlelg,  Ua/npyXoi,  and  Av/tavaTa 
or  Avfiave(.  The  first  derived  their  name  from  Hyl 
lus,  son  of  Hercules,  the  last  two  from  Pamphylus 
and  Dymas,  who  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  last 
expedition  when  the  Dorians  took  possession  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  Hyllean  tribe  was  perhaps  the 
one  of  highest  dignity  ;  but  at  Sparta  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  distinction,  for  all  th« 
freemen  there  were,  by  the  constitution  of  Lycui  • 
gus,  on  a  footing  of  equality.  To  these  three  tribes 
others  were  added  in  different  places,  either  when 
the  Dorians  were  joined  by  other  foreign  allies,  or 
when  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  were  admitted  to 
the  rank  of  citizenship  or  equal  privileges.  Thus 
the  Cadmean  JSgeids  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have 
been  a  great  tribe  at  Sparta,  descended  (as  he  says) 
from  J2geus,  grandson  of  Theras,'  though  others 
have  thought  they  were  incorporated  with  the  three 
Doric  tribes.10  At  Argos,  iEgina,  and  Epidaurus, 
there  was  an  Hyrnethian  tribe  besides  the  three 
Doric.11  In  Sicyon,  Clisthenes,  having  changed  the 
names  of  the  Doric  tribes  to  degrade  and  insult 
their  members,  and  given  to  a  fourth  tribe,  to  which 
he  himself  belonged,  the  name  of  Archelai,  sixty 
years  after  his  death  the  Doric  names  were  re- 
stored, and  a  fourth  tribe  added,  called  A.iyiaXeef, 
from  ^Egialeus,  son  of  the  Argive  hero  Adrastus.1' 
Eight  tribes  are  mentioned  in  Corinth,"  four  in  Te- 
gea.1*  In  Elis  there  were  twelve  tribes,  that  were 
afterward  reduced  to  eight  by  a  war  with  the  Arca- 
dians,16 from  which  they  appear  to  have  been  geo- 


1.  (Pausan.,  vii  ,  2,  v  S ;  3,  v  1.)— 2.  (ThirlwaU,  i.,  430.)— 3 
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graphical  divisions.1  Sometimes  we  find  mention 
5f  only  one  of  the  Doric  tribes,  as  of  the  HyUeans 
in  Cydonia,'  the  Dymanes  in  Halicarnassus,  which 
probably  arose  lrum  colonies  having  been  founded 
by  the  members  of  one  tribe  only.' 

Of  all  the  Dorian  people,  the  Spartans  kept  them- 
selves the  longest  unmixed  with  foreign  blood.  So 
jealous  were  they  to  maintain  their  exclusive  privi- 
leges, that  they  had  only  admitted  two  men  into 
their  body  befoie  the  time  of  Herodotus.*  After- 
ward theii  numbers  were  occasionally  recruited  by 
the  admission  of  Laconians,  Helots,  and  foreigners ; 
but  this  was  done  very  sparingly,  until  the  time  of 
Agis  and  Cleomenes,  who  created  large  numbers  of 
citizens.  But  we  cannot  farther  pursue  this  sub- 
ject.5 

The  subdivision  of  tribes  into  Qparpiai  or  narpai, 
ytrn,  Tp'iTTvc^.  Ac,  appears  to  have  prevailed  in 
various  places.*  At  Sparta  each  tribe  contained 
ten  i>6at,  a  word,  like  nu/iai,  denoting  a  local  divis- 
ion or  district ;  each  obs  contained  ten  Tpuutadtf, 
communities  containing  thirty  families.  But  very 
little  appears  to  he  known  of  these  divisions,  how 
far  they  were  local,  or  how  far  genealogical.  After 
the  time  of  Cleomenes  the  old  system  of  tribes  was 
changed ;  new  ones  were  created  corresponding  to 
the  different  quarters  of  the  town,  and  seem  to  have 
been  five  in  number.' 

The  four  Ionian  tribes,  Teleontes  or  Geleontes, 
Hopletes,  Argadenses,  -Egicorenses,  who  are  spo- 
ken of  below  in  reference  to  Attica,  were  found  also 
in  Cyzicum.  In  Samos  a  or'/})  Aioxpuwtn  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,'  which  was  probably  a  Carian 
race  that  mingled  with  the  Ionians.  In  Ephesus 
five  tribes  are  mentioned,  of  different  races.  With 
respect  to  these,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Wach- 
emuth,  II.,  L,  16. 

The  first  Attic  tribes  that  we  read  ot  are  said  to 
have  existed  in  the  reign,  or  soon  after  the  reign,  of 
Ct crops,  and  were  called  Cecropis  {Kexpom^),  Au- 
tochthon ( Kiiox&uv),  Aetna  {'AKraia),  and  Paralia 
(Tl  at,a?.ia)  In  the  reign  of  a  subsequent  king,  Cra- 
na  ia,  these  names  were  changed  to  Cranais  (Kpa- 
vaif),  Atthis  ('Arft'f),  Mesogtea  (Meooyaia),  and 
(hat -vi  (AoMtpif).  Afterward  we  find  a  new  set 
of  names:  Diat  (Atuf),  Aihenais  (' A&nvai<;'i,  Posido- 
nias  (Tloaei6uvidc:),  and  Hephtestias  ('Htpaiorid^), 
evidently  derived  from-  the  deities  who  were  wor- 
shipped in  the  country.'  Some  of  those  secondly 
mentioned,  if  not  all  of  them,  seem  to  have  been 
geographical  divisions ,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  if  not  independent  communities,  they  were  at 
least  connected  by  a  very  weak  bond  of  union. 
But  all  these  tribes  were  superseded  by  four  others, 
which  were  probably  founded  soon  after  the  Ionic 
settlement  in  Attica,  and  seem  (as  before  observed) 
to  have  been  adopted  by  other  Ionic  colonies  out  of 
Greece.  The  names  Geleontes  (TeXcovrec),  Hop- 
letes ("OjrA^Tff),  Argades  ('Apydieic),  Aigicores  (At- 
yiKoprlf),  are  said  by  Herodotus"  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  sons  of  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus. 11  Upon 
this,  however,  many  doubts  have  been  thrown  by 
modern  writers,  who  have  suggested  various  theo- 
ries of  their  own,  more  or  less  ingenious,  to  which 
reference  Fill  be  found  in  the  books  cited  below.  It 
is  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion at  any  length.  The  etymology  of  the  last 
three  names  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  tribes 
were  so  called  from  the  occupations  which  their 
respective  members  followed  ;  the  Hopletes  being 
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the  armed  men  or  warriors;  the  irgades,  iab>iu; 
eis  or  husbandmen;  the  jEgicoies,  goatherds  o 
shepherds.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  discover  in 
the  first  name  any  such  meaning,  unless  TfP.rovraf, 
and  not  Teliovrec,  be  the  true  reading,  in  which 
case  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  tribe  might  be  a 
sacerdotal  order,  from  reXeiv,  used  in  its  religious 
sense ;  or  a  peasantry  who  paid  rent  to  the  lords 
of  the  soil,  from  reXelv,  in  the  sense  to  pay.  Againsl 
the  former  of  these  interpretations  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  no  trace  of  a  priestly  order  is  to  be 
found  in  later  times  of  Attic  history ;  and  againsl 
the  latter,  that  the  Argades  and  the  Teleontes 
would  denote  a  similar  class  of  people,  unless  we 
resort  to  another  interpretation  of  the  word  Arga 
des,  viz.,  artisans,  who  would  hardly  constitute  a 
distinct  tribp  in  so  early  a  period  of  society.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  Argades  and  -•Egi- 
cores  may  be  taken  to  signify  a  local  distribution 
of  inhabitants,  the  former  being  the  tillers  of  the 
ground,  dwelling  in  the  plains,  ihe  latter  mountain 
eers ;  and  this  agrees  very  well  not  only  with  the 
known  character  of  the  country  of  Attica,  but  alsp 
with  the  division  above  mentioned  as  having  exist- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Cranaus,  viz.,  Mesogaja  and  Dia- 
cris.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other  in  supposing  that  some  of  the 
tribes  were  denominated  from  their  localities  or  oc- 
cupations, while  others  owed  their  names  to  other 
circumstances.  Argades  and  ^Egicores  might  be 
the  old  inhabitants,  according  to  their  previous  di- 
vision, while  the  other  tribes  might  be  the  Ionic 
settlers,  Hopletes,  the  most  warlike  portion  of  them, 
Geleontes,  the  great  body,  so  called  from  a  son  ol 
Ion  ;  or  the  last  might,  as  Schbmann  thinks,  be 
the  ancient  nobility,  as  distinguished  from  the  Ionio 
settlers.  Whatever  be  the  truth  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  these  tribes,  one  thing  is  more  certain,  that 
before  the  time  of  Theseus,  whom  historians  agree 
in  representing  as  the  great  founder  of  the  Attic 
commonwealth,  the  various  people  who  inhabited 
the  country  continued  to  be  disunited  ar.d  split  into 
factions. 

Theseus  in  som-  neasure  changed  the  relations 
of  the  tribes  to  each  other,  by  introducing  a  grada- 
tion of  ranks  in  each  ;  dividing  the  people  into  Ei>- 
narpiiai,  Tiupopoi,  and  &j)/itovpyoi,  of  whom  the 
first  were  nobles,  the  second  agriculturists  or  yeo- 
men, the  third  labourers  and  mechanics.  At  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  national 
unity,  he  enlarged  the  city  of  Athens,  with  which 
he  incorporated  several  smaller  towns,  made  it  the 
seat  of  government,  encouraged  the  nobles  to  reside 
there,  and  surrendered  a  part  of  the  royal  preroga 
tive  in  their  favour.  The  tribes  ol  Phil*  were  di- 
vided, either  in  the  age  of  Theseus  or  soon  alter 
each  into  three  tyuiTpiat  (a  term  equivalent  to  fra- 
ternities, and  analogous  in  its  political  relation  to  the 
Roman  curut),  and  each  Qparpla  into  thirty  ytvi\ 
(equivalent  to  the  Roman  genles),  the  members  of 
a  yevoc  being  called  yew^rai  or  dfioyaXaKTCf.  Each 
ytvoe  was  distinguished  by  a  particular  name  of  a 
patronymic  form,  which  was  derived  from  some 
hero  or  mythic  ancestor.  We  learn  from  Pollux' 
that  these  divisions,  though  the  names  seem  tc 
import  family  connexion,  were  in  fact  artificial, 
which  shows  that  some  advance  had  now  been 
made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  closer  political 
union.  The  members  of  the  ttparpiai  and  ytvn  had 
their  respective  religious  rites  and  festivals,  which 
were  preserved  long  after  these  communities  had 
lost  their  political  importance,  and  perhaps  prer*nt- 
ed  them  from  being  altogether  dissolved.* 

The  relation  between  the  four  Ionic  tribes  and 
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ine  three  classes  into  which  Tneseus  divided  the 
nation,  is  a  difficult  and  perplexing  question.  It 
would  appear,  from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers 
on  the  subject,  that  each  of  the  four  tubes  was  divi- 
ded into  Eupatridae,  Geomori,  and  Demiurgi ;  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  four  <j>vXo6aai?i.elc, 
who  were  the  assessors  of  the  sovereign,  were  all 
taken  from  the  Eupatridae,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
one  from  each  tribe.  (Vid.  Phylobasileis.)  This, 
as  Thirlwall1  has  remarked,  can  only  be  conceived 
possible  m  the  supposition  that  the  distinctions 
which  originally  separated  the  tribes  had  become 
merely  nominal ;  but  Maiden,3  who  rejects  the  no- 
tion that  the  four  Ionic  tribes  were  castes  deriving 
their  name  from  their  employment,  supposes  that 
the  tribes  or  phyla?  consisted  of  the  Eupatridae 
alone,  and  that  the  latter  were  divided  into  four 
phylae,  like  the  patricians  at  Rome  into  three.  The 
Geomori  and  Demiurgi  had  therefore,  according  to 
his  supposition,  nothing  to  do  with  the  tribes.  This 
view  of  the  subject  would  remove  many  difficulties, 
and  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  subsequent  his- 
tory and  political  analogies  in  other  states,  but 
seems  hardly  supported  by  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  us  in  receiving  it. 

After  the  age  of  Theseus,  the  monarchy  having 
been  first  limited  and  afterward  abolished,  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eupa- 
tridce  or  nobles,  who  held  all  civil  offices,  and  had, 
besides,  the  management  of  religious  affairs,  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  laws.  Attica  became  agitated 
by  feuds,  and  we  find  the  people,  shortly  before  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  divided  into  three  parties, 
Tlsdialot,  or  lowlanders,  Aiunpioi,  or  highlanders,  and 
UdpaXoi,  or  people  of  the  seacoast.  The  first  two 
remind  us  of  the  ancient  division  of  tribes,  Mesogaea 
nd  Diacris  ;  and  the  three  parties  appear  in  some 
neasure  to  represent  the  classes  established  by 
rheseus :  the  first  being  the  nobles,  whose  property 
lay  in  the  champaign  and  most  fertile  part  of  the 
country ;  the  second,  the  smaller  landowners  and 
shepherds  ;  the  third,  the  trading  and  mining  class, 
who  had  by  this  time  risen  in  wealth  and  impor- 
tance. To  appease  their  discords,  Solon  was  ap- 
plied to,  and  thereupon  framed  his  celebrated  con- 
stitution and  code  of  laws.  Here  we  have  only  to 
notice  that  he  retained  the  four  tribes  as  he  found 
them,  but  abolished  the  existing  distinctions  of  rank, 
or,  at  all  events,  greatly  diminished  their  impor- 
tance, by  introducing  his  property  qualification,  or 
division  of  the  people  into  UevraKoaio/xeSifivot,  'ln- 
netc,  Zevyirai,  and  dijTef.  The  enactments  of  Solon 
continued  to  be  the  laic  at  Athens,  though  in  a  great 
measure  suspended  by  the  tyranny,  until  the  demo- 
cratic reform  effected  by  Clisthenes.  He  abolished 
the  old  tribes,  and  created  ten  new  ones,  according 
to  a  geographical  division  of  Attica,  and  named  after 
ten  of  the  ancient  heroes :  Erechtheis,  Mgeis,  Pandi- 
onis,  Leontis,  Acamantis,  (Eneis,  Cecropis,  Hippo- 
thoontis,  Mantis,  Antiochis.  These  tribes  were  di- 
vided each  into  ten  dij/iot,  the  number  of  which  was 
afterward  increased  by  subdivision ;  but  the  ar- 
rangement was  so  made,  that  several  dp/wi  not  con- 
tiguous or  near  to  one  another  were  joined  to  make 
up  a  tribe.  (Vid.  Dbmus.)  The  object  of  this  ar- 
rangement was,  that  by  the  breaking  of  old  associ- 
ations, a  perfect  and  lasting  revolution  might  be  ef- 
fected in  the  habits  and  feelings,  as  well  as  the  politi- 
cal organization  of  the  people.  He  allowed  the  an- 
cient (ftoarpiai  to  exist,  but  they  were  deprived  of 
all  political  importance.  All  foreigners  admitted  to 
the  citizenship  were  registered  in  a  phyle  and  demus, 
but  not  in  a  phratria  or  genos ;  whence  Aristophanes3 
says,  as  a  taunting  mode  of  designating  new  citi-  j 

1.  (Hist,  of  Greece,  ii,  10.)— 2.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  p.  140.)  —  3.  I 
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zens,  that  they  have  no  phrators,  it  oiJy  oaibarout 
ones  (quoted  by  Niebuhr1).  The  functions  which 
had  been  discharged  by  the  old  tribes  were  now 
mostly  transferred  to  the  dfjfiot.  Among  others,  we 
may  notice  that  of  the  forty-eight  vavicpapiai  into 
which  the  old  tribes  had  been  divided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation,  but  which  now  became  useless, 
the  taxes  being  collected  on  a  different  system. 
The  reforms  of  Clisthenes  were  destined  to  be  per- 
manent. They  continued  to  be  in  force  (with  some 
few  interruptions)  until  the  downfall  of"  Athenian 
independence.  The  ten  tribes  were  blended  with 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  constitution.  Of  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  fifty  were  chosen  from  each 
tribe.  The  allotment  of  SiKaarat  was  according  to 
tribes ;  and  the  same  system  of  election  may  be 
observed  in  most  of  the  principal  offices  of  state, 
judicial  and  magisterial,  civil  and  military,  as  that 
of  the  diairnrai,  "koyiarai,  nuXnrai,  rafiiai,  recxoiroi- 
oi,  <j>vXapxoi,  oTparriyo'i,  &c.  In  B.C.  307,  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes  increased  the  number  of  tribes  to 
twelve  by  creating  two  new  ones,  namely,  Antigoni 
as  and  Demetrias,  which  afterward  received  the 
names  of  Ptolemais  and  Attalis ;  and  a  thirteenth 
was  subsequently  added  by  Hadrian,  bearing  his 
own  name.5 

The  preceding  account  is  only  intended  as  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  subject,  since  it  is  treated  of  under 
several  other  articles,  which  should  be  read  in  con- 
nexion with  this.  (  Vid.  Civitas,  Greek  ;  Demus, 
Phylarchoi,  Phylobasileis,  &c.)3 

TRIBUS  (ROMAN).  The  three  ancient  Romu- 
lian  tribes,  the  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres,  or  the 
Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Lucerenses,  to  which 
the  patricians  alone  belonged,  must  be  distinguished 
froni  the  thirty  plebeian  tribes  of  Servius  Tullius, 
whici'  were  entirely  local,  four  for  the  city,  and 
twenty-six  for  the  country  around  Rome.  The  his- 
tory and  organization  of  the  three  ancient  tribes  are 
spoken  of  under  Patricii.  They  continued  of  politi- 
cal importance  almost  down  to  the  time  of  the 
decemviral  legislation,  but  after  this  time  they  no 
longer  occur  in  the  history  of  Rome,  except  as  an 
obsolete  institution. 

The  institution  and  organization  of  the  thirty 
plebeian  tribes,  and  their  subsequent  reduction  to 
twenty  by  the  conquests  of  Porsenna,  are  spoken 
of  under  Plebes,  p.  782,  783.  The  four  city  tribes 
were  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  regions  which 
they  occupied,  viz.,  Suburana,  Esquilina,  Collina,  and 
Palatina.*  The  names  of  the  sixteen  country  tribes 
which  continued  to  belong  to  Rome  after  the  con- 
quest of  Porsenna,  are  in  their  alphabetical  order 
as  follow :  Mmilia,  Camilla,  Cornelia,  Fabia,  Galeria, 
Horatio,  Lemonia,  Menenia,  Papiria,  Pollia  (which 
Niebuhr*  thinks  to  be  the  same  as  the  Poblilia, 
which  was  instituted  at  a  later  time),  Papiria,  Pt* 
pinia,  Romilia,  Sergia,  Veturia,  and  Voltinia.*  As 
Rome  gradually  acquired  possession  of  more  of  the 
surrounding  territory,  the  number  of  tribes  also  was 
gradually  increased.  When  Appius  Claudius,  with 
his  numerous  train  of  clients,  emigrated  to  Rome, 
lands  were  assigned  to  them  in  the  district  where 
the  Anio  flows  into  the  Tiber,  and  a  new  tribe,  the 
tribus  Claudia,  was  formed.  This  tribe,  which 
Livy7  (if  the  reading  is  correct)  calls  vetus  Claudia 
tribus,  was  subsequently  enlarged,  and  was  then 
designated  by  the  name  Crustumma  or  Clustumina.* 
This  name  is  the  first  instance  of  a  country  tribe 
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— Festus,  s.  v.  "  Urbanas  tribus.")— 5.  (i.,  u.  977.1—6.  (Compart 
Gottlmg,  Gesch.  der  Rom.  Staatsv,  p.  238.)  — 7  lii.,  >6.i  —8 
(Niebuhr,  u,  n.  1236.) 
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I8ing  naiaed  after  a  place,  for  the  sixteen  older  ones 
all  derived  their  name  from  persons  or  heroes  who 
were  in  the  same  relation  to  them,  as  the  Attic 
heroes,  called  knuwfioi,  were  to  the  Attic  phylae. 
In  B.C.  387,  the  number  of  tribes  was  increased  to 
twenty-five  by  the  addition  of  four  new  ones,  viz., 
the  Stellalina,  Tromentina,  Sabxtina,  and  Arniensis.1 
In  358  B.C.,  two  more,  the  Pomptina  and  Publilia, 
were  formed  of  Volscians.'  In  B.C.  332,  the  cen- 
sors Q.  Publilius  Philo  and  Sp.  Postumius  increased 
the  number  of  tribes  to  twenty-nine,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Macia  and  Scaptia.3  In  B.C.  318,  the 
Ufentina  and  Falerina  were  added.*  In  B.C.  299, 
two  others,  the  Aniensis  and  Terentina,  were  added 
by  the  censors  ;s  and  at  last,  in  B.C.  241,  the  num- 
ber of  tribes  was  augmented  to  thirty-five,  by  the 
addition  of  the  Quirina  and  Velina.  This  number 
was  never  afterward  increased,  as  none  of  the  con- 
quered nations  were  after  this  incorporated  with 
the  sovereign  Roman  state.*  When  the  tribes,  in 
their  assemblies,  transacted  any  business,  a  certain 
order  (ordo  tribuum)  was  observed,  in  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  give  their  votes.  The  first  in 
the  order  of  succession  was  the  Suburana,  and  the 
last  the  Arniensis.'  Any  person  belonging  to  a 
tribe  had,  in  important  documents,  to  add  to  his 
own  name  that  of  his  tribe,  in  the  ablative  case. 
(Vid.  Nomen,  Roman,  p.  661.) 

Whether  the  local  tribes,  as  they  were  establish- 
ed by  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  contained 
only  the  plebeians,  or  included  the  patricians  also, 
ia  apoint  on  which  the  opinions  of  modern  scholars 
are  divided.  Niebuhr,  Walter,  and  others,  think 
that  the  patricians  were  excluded,  as  they  had  al- 
ready a  regular  organization  of  their  own  ;  Wach- 
smuth,  Gerlach,  Rein,  and  others,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  the  patricians  also  were  incorporated 
in  the  Servian  tribes  ;  but  they  allow,  at  the  same 
time,  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  tribes  were  plebeians,  and  that 
tenc;  the  character  of  these  assemblies  was  essen- 
tially plebeian ;  especially  as  the  patricians,  being 
»o  few  in  numbers,  and  each  of  them  having  no  more 
influence  in  them  than  a  plebeian,  seldom  attended 
ine  meetings  of  the  tribes.  The  passages,  however, 
which  are  quoted  in  support  of  this  opinion,  are 
partly  insufficient  to  prove  the  point  (as  Liv.,  ii.,  56, 
60. — Dionys  ,  ix.,  41),  and  partly  belong  to  a  later 
period,  when  it  certainly  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  patricians  belonged  to  the  tribes.  We  must 
therefore  suppose,  with  Niebuhr,  that  down  to  the 
iecemviral  legislation  the  tribes  and  their  assem- 
blies were  entirely  plebeian. 

The  assemblies  of  the  tribes  (comitia  tributa),  as 
long  as  they  were  confined  to  the  plebeians,  can 
scarcely  have  had  any  influence  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  state :  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  raise  the  tri- 
butura,  to  hold  the  levies  for  the  armies,  and  to 
manage  their  own  local  and  religious  affairs.'  ( Vid. 
Tribundb,  Plkbkb.)  Their  meetings  were  held  in 
the  Forum,  and  their  sphere  of  action  was  not  ex- 
tended by  the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  The 
first  great  point  they  gained  was  through  the  lex 
Valeria,  passed  by  Valerius  Publicola.  ( Vid.  Vale- 
eije  Lkoes.)  But  the  time  from  which  the  increase 
of  the  power  of  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  must  be 
dated,  is  that  in  which  the  tribuni  plebis  were  in- 
stituted v494  B.C.).  During  the  time  of  the  de- 
cemvtral  legislation,  the  comitia  were  for  a  short 
time  deprived  of  their  influence,  but  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  immediately  after,  probably 

1.  (Lrr.,  ft,  5.—  Niebuhr,  ii.,  p.  575.)—!  (Lit.,  Til,  IS.)— S. 
(Lir.,  Tiii-,  17.)— 4.  (Lit.,  ii.,  20.)  —  5.  (Lit.,  x.,  9.)  —  ti.  (Lir., 
Epit.,  19;  i.,  43.)— 7.  (C;c,  De  Leg.  Agr.,  h.,  29.)— 8.  (Feat., 
a.  T.  "Juganua,"  *'  Public*  eacra,"  "  Sobrmm." —  Varro,  De 
Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  p.  58,  Bip  -  '  .c.  Pro  Dom  ,  28.— Macrob.,  Sat., 
4,  IP) 


by  th.6  legislation  itself,  the  comitia  tnbata,  insteu 
of  a  merely  plebeian,  became  a  national  assembly 
inasmuch  as  henceforth  patricians  and  freeborn 
clients  were  incorporated  in  the  tribes,  and  thus 
obtained  the  right  of  taking  pait  in  their  assemblies.1 
This  new  constitution  of  the  tribes  also  explains 
the  otherwise  unaccountable  phenomena  mentioned 
in  the  article  Tribunus,  that  patricians  sought  the 
protection  of  the  tribunes,  and  that  on  one  occasion 
even  two  of  the  tribunes  were  patricians.  From 
the  latter  fact  it  has  been  inferred,  with  great  prob 
ability,  that  about  that  time  attempts  were  made 
by  the  patricians  to  share  the  tribuneship  with  the 
plebeians.  But,  notwithstanding  the  incorporation 
of  the  patricians  in  the  tribes,  the  comitia  tributa 
remained  essentially  plebeian,  as  the  same  causes 
which  would  have  acted  had  the  patricians  been 
included  in  the  tribes  by  Servius  Tullius  were  still 
in  operation ;  for  the  patricians  were  now  even 
fewer  in  number  than  two  centuries  before.  Hence 
the  old  name  of  plebiscitum,  which  means  originally 
a  resolution  of  the  plebes  only,  although  in  a  strict 
sense  of  the  word  no  longer  applicable,  was  still 
retained,  as  a  resolution  of  the  comitia  tributa  was 
practically  a  resolution  of  the  plebes,  which  the  pa- 
tricians, even  if  they  had  voted  against  it  unani- 
mously, could  not  have  prevented.  Moreover,  owing 
to  this,  the  patricians  probably  attended  the  comitia 
tributa  very  seldom. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  charactei 
and  the  powers  which  the  comitia  tributa  gradually 
acquired,  we  shall  describe  them  under  separate 
heads,  and  only  premise  the  general  remark,  that 
the  influence  of  the  comitia  tributa  was  more  di- 
rected towards  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state  and 
the  rights  of  the  people,  while  the  comitia  centuriata 
exercised  their  power  more  in  reference  to  the  for- 
eign and  external  relations  of  the  state,  although  to- 
wards the  end  ofthe  Republic  this  distinction  grad- 
ually vanished. 

I.  The  Election  of  Magistrates. — The  comitia  tri- 
buta had  only  the  right  of  electing  the  magistratus 
minores.'  The  tribuni  plebis  were  elected  by  them 
from  the  time  of  the  Publilian  law  (vid.  Triboncs), 
and  in  like  manner  the  aediles,  though  the  curule 
aediles  were  elected  under  the  presidency  of  the  con- 
suls, and  also  at  different  meetings  from  those  in 
which  the  plebeian  aediles  were  elected.3  In  later 
times  the  quaestors  also,  and  a  certain  number  of 
the  tribuni  militares,  were  elected  by  the  tribes.*  It 
also  frequently  occurs  that  the  proconsuls  to  be  sent 
into  the  provinces  were  elected  by  the  tribes,  and 
that  others,  who  were  already  on  their  posts,  had 
their  imperium  prolonged  by  the  tribes.*  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  comitia  tributa  also  assumed 
the  right  to  elect  the  members  of  the  colleges  of 
priests.  This  custom,  however,  was,  towards  the 
end  of  the  Republic,  frequently  modified.  ( Vid.  Pi  n- 
tifex,  p.  790,  die.) 

II.  Legislative  Powers.  —  The  legislation  of  the 
tribes  was  at  first  confined  to  making  plebiscita  on 
the  proposal  of  the  tribunes,  which  were  rnly  bind- 
ing upon  themselves,  and  chiefly  referred  to  local 
matters.  Such  plebiscita  did  not,  of  course,  lcjuire 
the  sanction  either  of  the  curiae  or  of  the  senate.' 
But  when  the  comitia  tributa  came  to  be  an  assem- 
bly representing  the  whole  nation,  it  was  natural 
that  its  resolutions  should  become  binding  upon  the 
whole  people  ;  and  this  was  the  case,  at  first  with, 


1.  (Lit.,  it.,  24  —1(1.,  v.,  30.— Id.,  ti  ia- >).,  IJdx.,  37.)— ». 
(Mcaaala  ap.  Cell.,  xiii.,  15.) — 3.  (Cell., }  <  —Compare  Ti.,  9 
—  Cic.  ad  Att.,  ir.,  3.— Id.,  ad  Fam.,  viit.,  4  —Lit.,  ix.,46.— Id., 
xxv.,  2. — Feit.,  a.  t.  **  Plebei  ndilea.'')  —  4.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  Til , 
30.-M.,  in  Vatm.,  5—I.it.,  it.,  44.— Id.,  Tii.,  5.-ld.,  UL,  30  — 
Salluat,  Jug.,  63.)— S.  (Lit.,  tiii.,  23,  26.— Id.,  n  ,  42.  —  Id.,  x., 
22.— Id.,  xiTii.,  W,  &c.)-6.  (Cell.,  x.,  20.— Dm.  y».,  x  3.-  Id. 
xi..  45.) 
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mn  alterwariJ  without,  the  sanction  of  the  cu  ies, 
the  senate,  or  the  centuries,  which  were  originally 
the  real  legislative  assembly.  (Vid.  Plebiscitum.) 
It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  even  after  the 
time  when  plebiscita  became  binding  upon  the  whole 
nation,  there  occur  many  cases  in  which  a  plebis- 
citum is  based  upon  and  preceded  by  a  senatus  con- 
sultum, and  we  have  to  distinguish  between  two 
Kinds  of  plebiscita:  1.  Those  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Republic,  which  constitutionally 
belonged  to  the  senate,  such  as  those  which  con- 
ferred the  imperium,  appointed  extraordinary  com- 
missions and  quaestiones,  dispensed  or  exempted 
persons  from  existing  laws,  decided  upon  the  fate 
of  conquered  towns  and  countries,  and  upon  the  af- 
fairs of  provinces  in  general,  &c.  These  were  al- 
ways based  upon  a  senatus  consultum,  which  was 
laid  before  the  tribes  by  the  tribunes.  2.  Plebiscita 
relating  to  the  sovereignty  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  naturally  required  no  senatus  consultum,  and 
in  general  none  is  mentioned  in  such  cases.  Ple- 
biscita of  this  kind  are,  for  example,  those  which 
grant  the  civitas  and  the  suffragium,  and  those 
which  concern  a  great  variety  of  subjects  connected 
with  social  life  and  its  relations.  The  tribes  also 
had  the  power  of  abolishing  old  laws.'  The  per- 
mission to  enter  the  city  in  triumph  was  originally 
granted  to  a  general  by  the  senate,*  but  the  comitia 
tributa  began  in  early  times  to  exercise  the  same 
right,  and  at  last  they  granted  such  a  permission 
even  without  a  senatus  consultum.3  The  right  of 
deciding  upon  peace  and  war  with  foreign  nations 
was  also  frequently  usurped  by  the  tribes,  or  per- 
mitted to  them  by  a  senatus  consultum.  In  the 
time  of  Sulla,  the  legislative  powers  of  the  comitia 
were  entirely  abolished ;  but  of  this  change  we  shall 
•peak  presently. 

III.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  tribes  was  very  limited, 
as  they  had  only  jurisdiction  over  those  who  had 
violated  the  rights  of  the  people,  while  all  capital 
offences  belonged  to  the  comitia  centuriata.  In 
case  of  a  violation  of  the  popular  rights,  the  tribunes 
or  aediles  might  bring  any  one,  even  patricians,  be- 
fore the  comitia  tributa,  but  the  punishment  which 
they  inflicted  consisted  only  in  fines.  In  course  of 
time,  however,  they  became  a  court  of  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  magistrates  in  any  cases  which 
were  not  capital.  Magistrates  also,  and  generals, 
were  sometimes,  after  the  term  of  their  office  had 
elapsed,  summoned  before  the  tribes  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  conduct  and  their  administration. 
Private  individuals  were  tried  by  them  in  cases  for 
which  the  laws  had  made  no  provisions.4  (Com- 
pare JDdiles,  Tribunus.) 

The  place  where  the  comitia  tributa  assembled 
might  be  either  within  or  without  the  city,  although 
in  the  latter  case  not  more  than  a  mile  beyond  the 
gates,  as  the  power  of  the  tribunes  did  not  extend 
farther.*  For  elections,  the  Campus  Martins  was 
the  usual  place  of  meeting,*  but  sometimes  also  the 
Forum,7  the  area  of  the  Capitol,'  or  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius  9 

The  usual  presidents  at  the  comitia  tributa  were 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  were  assisted  in 
their  functions  by  the  aediles.  No  matter  could  be 
brought  before  the  tribes  without  the  knowledge 
and  the  consent  of  the  tribunes,1'  and  even  the 


1.  (Go.  ad  Art.,  ui.,  &  —  Id.,  De  Invent.,  ti.,  45,  Ac.)  —  %. 
Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  8.)— 3.  (Liv.,  ui.,  63.— Id.,  v.,  35,  Ac. 
—Id.,  i.,  37.  —  Id.,  xxvi.,  31.  —  Dion  Cam.,  mn.,  65.  —  Plat., 
J5m.  Paul.,  31,  Ac. — Lucull.,  37.) — 4.  (Cic,  De  Repub.,  i.,40. 
—Id  ib.,  ii.,  36.  —  Id.,  De  Leg.,  iii.,  4, 19.  — Id.,  Pro  Sext.,  30, 
34  ) — 5.  (Dion  Caaa.,  xxxviii.,  17.)  —  6.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  iv.,  3,  16. 
—Id.  ib.,  i.,  1.— Id.,  ad  Fam.,  vii.,  30.— Plut.,  C.  Gracch  3.)— 
7.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  16.)— 8.  (Liv.,  xxxiii.,  10.— Id.,  xliii.,  16.— 
Cic.  ad  Att ,  iv.,  3.1—9.  (Liv.,  xxvii.,  22  )— 10.  (Liv.,  xxvii.,  22. 
-Id  .  xxx.,  40.— fV,  De  Leg.  Agr.,  ii..  8.) 
inn* 


8=idiles  were  not  allowed  to  make  my  proposal  t« 
the  comitia  without  the  permission  of  the  tribunes.' 
The  college  of  tribunes  appointed  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, by  lot  or  by  common  consent,  to  preside  at  the 
comitia,*  and  the  members  of  the  college  usually 
signed  the  proposal  which  their  colleague  was  going 
to  lay  before  the  assembly.*  During  the  period 
when  the  comitia  tributa  were  a  national  assembly, 
the  higher  magistrates,  too,  sometimes  presided  si 
their  meetings,  though  probably  not  without  th» 
sanction  of  the  tribunes.  In  legislative  assemblies, 
however,  the  higher  magistrates  presided  very  sel- 
dom, and  instances  of  this  kind  which  are  known 
were  probably  extraordinary  cases.4  In  the  comitia 
tributa  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  electing  trib- 
unes, asdiles,  quaestors,  sacerdotes,  and  others,  the 
consuls  frequently  appear  as  presidents.5  On  one 
occasion  the  pontifex  maximus  presided  at  the 
election  of  tribunes.*  When  the  comitia  were  as- 
sembled for  judicial  purposes,  aediles,  consuls,  o> 
praetors  might  preside  as  well  as  tribunes.7 

The  preparations  preceding  elective  assemblies 
were  very  simple  :  the  candidates  were  obliged  to 
give  notice  to  the  magistrate  who  was  to  preside  at 
the  comitia,  and  the  latter  took  their  names  and 
announced  them  to  the  people  when  assembled.' 
For  legislative  assemblies,  the  preparations  were 
greater  and  lasted  longer.  A  tribune  (rogator  oi 
princeps  rogationis9)  announced  the  proposal  (roga 
tio)  which  he  meant  to  bring  before  the  comitia 
three  nundines  before  the  general  meeting.  During 
this  interval  conciones  were  held,  that  in,  assen> 
blies  of  the  people  for  considering  and  discussing 
the  measure  proposed,  and  any  one  might,  at  such 
meetings,  canvass  the  people  for  or  against  the 
measure  :  but  no  voting  took  place  in  a  concio.1* 
The  auspices  were  at  first  not  taken  in  the  comitia 
tributa,  as  patricians  alone  had  the  right  to  take 
them but  subsequently  the  tribunes  obtained  the 
same  right,  though  commonly  they  only  instituted 
the  spectio.1* 

As  regards  the  corporation  of  the  comitia  tributa, 
the  tribune  who  was  appointed  to  preside  at  the 
meeting  simply  invited  the  people  by  his  viatores, 
without  any  of  the  solemnities  customary  at  the 
comitia  centuriata.1*  In  the  assembly  itself  the 
president  took  his  seat  ;tpon  a  tribunal,  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  colie^ies,1*  and  made  the  people 
acquainted  with  the  objects  of  the  meeting  (roga- 
bat).  The  rogatio,  however,  was  not  read  by  the 
tribune  himself,  but  by  a  praeco.1*  Then  discussion 
took  place,  and  private  individuals  as  well  as  ma 
gicf.^  ps  might,  with  the  permission  of  the  tribune, 
sped.  <her  for  or  against  the  proposal.  At  last 
the  president  requested  the  people  to  vote  by  the 
phrase  ite  in  suffragium,1*  or  a  similar  one;  and 
when  they  stood  in  disorder,  they  were  first  called 
upon  to  arrange  themselves  according  to  thei; 
tribes  (discedite),  which  were  separated  by  rope 
until  the  time  when  the  septa  were  built  in  the 
Campus  Martius.17  The  succession  in  which  the 
tribes  voted  was  decided  by  lot,1'  and  the  one  which 

1.  (Gell.,  iv.,  4.— Dionya.,  vi.,  90.)— 2.  (Liv.,  ii.,  56  —Id.,  iii., 

64.  — Id.,  iv.,  57.— Id.,  v.,  17,  Ac.)— 3.  (Cic,  Pro  Seit.,  S3.— Id., 
De  Leg.  Agr.,  ii.,  9.)  — 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  15.  — Cic,  Pro 
Balb.,  24.  —  Dion  Caaa.,  xxxviii.,  6.  —  Id.,  xxxix.,  65. — Appian, 
De  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  7.)  —  5.  (Liv.,  iii.,  55,  64.  —  Dionya.,  ix.,  41 
Ac.  — Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  14.  —  Dion  Caaa.,  xxxix.,  32.— 
Cic.  in  Vat.,  5.— Id.,  ad  Fam.,  vii.,  30.— Id.,  ad  Brut.,  i.,  5.)-* 
(Liv.,  iii.,  54.)— 7.  (Liv.,  xxv.,  4.— Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  30 
— Dion  Caaa.,  xxxviii.,  17.) — 8.  (Liv.,  iii.,  64. — Appian,  De  Bell 
Civ.,  i.,  14. — Compare  Cic.  ad  Brut.,  i.,  5.)  —  9.  (Cic,  Pro  C» 
cin.,  S3,  35.)— 10.  (Gelliua,  xiii.,  5.)  — 11.  (Liv.,  vi.,  41.— Dio 
nya.,  ix.,  41, 49.— Id.,  x.,  4.1—12.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  16.  —  Id.  ib., 
iv.,  3,  16.  —  Id.,  in  Vatin.,  7.  —  Zonar.,  vii.,  15.)  — 13.  (Appian, 
De  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  29.)— 14.  (Liv.,  xxv.,  3.  —  Dion  Caaa.,  xxxix., 

65.  — Plut.,  Cat.  Min.,  28.)  — 15.  (Ascon.  in  Cic,  Cornel.,  p  58 
Orelli.)— 16  (Liv.,xxi.,7.)— 17.  (Liv.,  xxxr.,  2  — Cic,  Pro  Dom 
18.— Appian,  De  Bell  Civ.,  iii.,  30.)— 18.  (fid.  De  Leg  Agr  ,  ii 
9  —Liv..  x.,  24.— Id.,  xxv.,  3.) 
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mu  to  vote  fiist  was  called  tribut  praro^  ittva  or 
pnncipwm,  the  others  jure  toeaite  In  ti  e  tribus 
praerogativa  some  man  of  eminence  usually  gave 
his  vote  first,  and  his  name  was  recorded  in  the 
resolution.1  Out  of  the  votes  of  each  tribe  a  suffra- 
gium  was  made  up,  that  is,  the  majority  in  each 
tribe  formed  the  suffragium,  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  were  thirty-five  suffragia.*  (Compare  Dirib- 
rrosKs.)  When  the  counting  of  the  votes  had  ta- 
ken place,  the  renuntiatio  followed,  that  is,  the  re- 
sult of  the  voting  was  made  known.  The  president 
then  dismissed  the  assembly,  and  he  himself  had 
me  obligation  to  see  that  the  resolution  was  carried 
into  effect.  The  business  of  the  comitia  tributa, 
like  that  of  the  centuriata,  might  be  interrupted  by 
a  variety  of  things,  such  as  obnuntiatio,  sunset,  a 
tempest,  the  intercession  or  veto  of  a  tribune,  the 
morbus  comitialis,  &c.  In  such  cases  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  to  another  day.'  If  the  elections 
could  not  he  completed  in  one  day,  they  were  con- 
tinued on  the  day  following ;  but  if  the  assembly 
had  met  in  a  judicial  capacity,  its  breaking  up  be- 
fore the  case  was  decided  was,  in  regard  to  the  de- 
fendant, equivalent  to  an  acquittal.'  If  everything 
had  apparently  gone  on  and  been  completed  regu- 
larly, but  the  augurs  afterward  discovered  that  some 
error  had  been  committed,  the  whole  resolution, 
whether  it  was  on  an  election,  on  a  legislative  or 
judicial  matter,  was  invalid,  and  the  whole  business 
had  to  be  done  over  again.5 

What  we  have  said  hitherto  applies  only  to  the 
comitia  tributa  as  distinct  from  and  independent  of 
the  comitia  centuriata.  The  latter  assembly  was, 
from  the  time  of  its  institution  by  Servius  Tullius, 
in  reality  an  aristocratic  assembly,  since  the  equites 
and  the  first  class,  by  the  great  number  of  their  cen- 
turies, exercised  such  an  influence  that  the  votes 
of  the  other  classes  scarcely  came  into  considera- 
tion.' {Vid.  Plebes,  p.  783.)  Now,  as  patricians 
and  plebeians  bad  gradually  become  united  into  one 
body  of  Roman  citizens,  with  almost  equal  powers, 
the  necessity  must  sooner  or  later  have  become 
manifest  that  a  change  should  be  introduced  into 
the  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  in  fa- 
vour of  the  democratical  principle,  which  in  all  oth- 
er parts  of  the  government  was  gaining  the  upper 
hand.  The  object  of  this  change  was  perhaps  to 
constitute  the  two  kinds  of  comitia  into  one  great 
national  assembly.  But  this  did  not  take  place. 
A  change,  however,  was  introduced,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  numerous  allusions  in  ancient  writers, 
and  as  is  also  admitted  by  all  modern  writers.  As 
this  change  was  connected  with  the  tribes,  though 
it  did  not  affect  the  comitia  tributa,  we  shall  here 
give  a  brief  account  of  it.  But  this  is  the  more  dif- 
ficult, as  we  have  no  distinct  account  either  of  the 
erent  itself,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  change,  or  of  the 
time  when  it  was  introduced.  It  is  therefore  no 
wonder  that  nearly  every  modern  writer  who  has 
touched  upon  these  points  entertains  his  own  pecu- 
liar views  upon  them.  As  regards  the  time  when 
the  change  was  introduced,  some  believe  that  it  was 
mon  alter  the  estaMishment  of  the  Republic,  others 
that  it  was  established  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  or  Boon  after  the  decemviral  legislation  ; 
while  from  Livy,T  compared  with  Dionysius,*  it  ap- 
pears to  be  manifest  that  it  did  not  take  place  till 
the  time  when  the  number  of  the  thirty-five  tribes 
was  completed,  that  is,  after  the  year  B.C.  241,  per- 

1.  (Cic,  Pro  Plane,  14.  —  Prontin.,  De  Aqaed.,  p.  129.  id 
■ip  !  — t.  (Dioavi.,  ni.,  M.  —  Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  IS 
Lit.,  37.  Ac.)  —  I.  ( Dionyr.,  x.,  40.  —  Lit.,  iIt.,  3b.- Ap- 
giaa,  D*  Bell.  Crr.,  i.,  11.— Plat.,  Tib.  Qrmccb.,  11  Ac  —  limn 
Cam.,  mix.,  34.) — 4.  (Cic,  Pt->  Dom,,  17.)— 4.  (Lit.,  i.,  47.— 
Id.,  ixx  ,  39. — Ajtoon.  «d  Cic,  Cmel.,  p.  88,  Orell  .  —  Cic,  De 
Leg.,  li  .  12)— fl.  (Vid.  Lit.,  ii.,  (M  —  Id.,  Tii..  18.  Id.,  x..  37.— 
*>ionv«..  x  ,  43.  Ac.)— 7.  (i..  43.1—8.  fi»„  21.1 


haps  in  the  censorship  of  C.  Flaminius  (B.C  2ix. 
who,  according  to  Polybius,1  made  the  constitution 
more  democratical.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Gei 
lach*  and  of  Gottling.  *  In  regard  to  the  nature  ol 
the  change,  all  writers  agree  that  it  consisted  in  an 
amalgamation  of  the  centuries  and  the  tribes  ;  but 
in  the  explanation  of  this  general  fact,  opinions  are 
still  more  divided  than  in  regard  to  the  time  whei 
the  change  was  introduced,  and  it  would  lead 
much  too  far  if  we  only  attempted  to  state  the  dif 
ferent  views  of  the  most  eminent  modern  writers. 
The  question  is  one  which  still  requires  a  carefu. 
and  minute  examination,  but  which  will,  perhaps, 
remain  a  mystery  forever.  In  the  mean  while,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  giving  the  results  of  the 
latest  investigations  on  the  subject,  which  have  been 
made  by  Gottling.* 

The  five  classes  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius  con 
tinued  to  exist,  and  were  divided  into  centuries  of 
seniores  and  juniores  ;*  but  the  classes  are  in  the 
closest  connexion  with  the  thirty-five  tribes,  whil* 
formerly  the  tribes  existed  entirely  independent  ol 
the  census.  In  this  amalgamation  of  the  classes 
and  the  tribes,  the  centuries  formed  subdivisions  of 
both ;  they  were  parts  of  the  tribes  as  well  as  of 
the  classes.*  Gottling  assumes  350  centuries  in  the 
thirty-five  tribes,  and  gives  to  the  senators  and 
equites  their  suffragium  in  the  first  class  of  each 
tribe  as  seniores  and  juniores.  The  centuries  of 
fabri  and  cornicines  are  no  longer  mentioned,  and 
the  capite  censi  voted  in  the  fifth  class  of  the  fourth 
city  tribe.  Each  century  in  a  tribe  had  one  suffra- 
gium, and  each  tribe  contained  ten  centuries,  two 
{seniores  and  juniores)  of  each  of  the  five  classes  " 
Gottling  farther  supposes  that  the  equites  were 
comprised  in  the  first  class,  and  voted  with  it,  and 
that  they  were  even  called  the  centuries  of  the  first 
class  8  The  mode  of  voting  remained,  on  the  whole, 
the  same  as  in  the  former  comitia  centuriata.  The 
equites  voted  with  the  senators,  but  the  lormer 
usually  among  the  juniores,  and  the  latter  among 
the  seniores.*  The  following  particulars,  however, 
are  to  be  observed.  We  read  of  a  praerogativa  in 
these  assemblies,  and  this  might  be  understood 
either  as  a  tribus  praerogativa,  or  as  a  centuria  prae- 
rogativa. If  we  adopt  the  former  of  these  possibU 
ities,  which  is  maintained  by  some  modern  writers, 
the  ten  centuries  con'ained  in  the  tribus  praerogativa 
would  have  given  enwr  suffrages  one  after  the 
other,  and  then  the  lenuntiatio,  or  the  announce- 
ment of  the  result  of  their  voting,  would  have  takei 
place  after  it  was  ascertained.  The  inconsistency 
of  this  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  practically 
demonstrated  by  Rein  ;*••  and  as  we  know,  from  the 
passages  above  referred  to,  that  the  votes  were 
given  according  to  centuries,"  and  according  to 
tribes  only  in  cases  when  there  was  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  centuries  of  the  same  tribe, 
we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  praerogativa  wai 
a  century  taken  by  lot  from  all  the  seventy  centu- 
ries of  the  first  class,  two  of  which  were  contained 
in  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  and  that  all  the  cen- 
turies of  the  first  class  gave  their  votes  first,  thai 
is,  after  the  praerogativa.  From  the  plural  form 
prorogating,  it  is,  moreover,  inferred  that  it  consist- 
ed of  two  centuries,  and  that  the  two  centuries  of 
the  first  class  contained  in  the  same  tribe  voted  to- 

1.  (ll.,ll.'  — 2  Mi:-  \  ■  .ii.  dr«  Srmu  Tulliui,  p  ft 
Ac.)— 3.  (O  An  ROni.  ..v.v.,  p.  382.1—4.  (p.  380,  &i 
S.  (Lit.,  xli.  .1.— Cic,  Philip.,  H.,  33.— Id.,  Pro  Flscc.,  7 
Id.,  De  Rep.,  ■.,  S.  —  Salluat,  Jug.,  86.  —  Peeudu-Si'Vat,  Di 
Rep.  Ordiu.,  2,  8.)— 6.  (Cic.,  Pro  Plane,  20.— Id.,  De  .dg..  u. 
t  —  De  Petit.  Com.,  8.)  —  7.  (Til  Max.,  ti.,  S, v  3.)  —  6.  (Lit., 
xlm.,  IS.)— 0.  (Cic,  De  Rep.,  it..  2.— De  Petit.  Coai ,  8.1—10 
(id  Paaljr'a  Reel.  Eacrclop.  der  Alterthaai>wiu..  n.,  VS,  <kc) 
— II.  (Compare  A*con.  in  Cic,  Oral,  in  Tog.  Canil       9»,  X 
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guttier  1  It  da  in  tne  passage  of  Pseudo-Asconius, 
a  tribus  praerogativa  is  mentioned  in  the  comitia 
centuriata,  it  can  only  mean  the  tribe  from  which 
the  praerogativa  centuria  is  taken  by  lot,  for  a  real 
tribus  praerogativa  only  occurs  in  the  comitia  tribu- 
te. The  century  of  the  first  class  drawn  by  lot  to 
be  the  praerogativa  was  usually  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged,  e.  g.,  Gale- 
ria  juniorum,2  that  is,  the  juniores  of  the  first  class 
in  the  tribus  Galeria ;  Aniensis  juniorum  ;J  Veturia 
junioi  am,1  &c.  C.  Gracchus  wished  to  make  the 
mode  of  appointing  the  centuria  praerogativa  more 
democratical,  and  proposed  that  it  should  be  drawn 
from  all  the  five  classes  indiscriminately ;  but  this 
proposal  was  not  accepted.4  When  the  praeroga- 
tiva had  voted,  the  result  was  announced  (renunti- 
are),  and  the  other  centuries  then  deliberated  wheth- 
er they  should  vote  the  same  way  or  not.  After 
this  was  done,  all  the  centuries  of  the  first  class 
voted  simultaneously,  and  not  one  after  another,  as 
the  space  of  one  day  would  otherwise  not  have 
been  sufficient.  Next  voted,  in  the  same  manner, 
all  the  centuries  of  the  second,  then  those  of  the 
third  class,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  centuries  of  the 
classes  had  voted.  The  simultaneous  voting  of  all 
the  centuries  of  one  class  is  sometimes,  for  this 
very  reason,  expressed  by  prima,  or  secunda  classis 
vocatur.6  When  all  the  centuries  of  one  class  had 
voted,  the  result  was  announced.  Respecting  the 
voting  of  the  centuries  the  following  passages  may 
also  be  consulted  :  Cic,  Pro  Plane.,  20 ;  in  Verr., 
v.,  15;  Post  Red.  in  Senat.,  11  ;  ad  Quirit.,  7. — 
Liv.,  x.,  9,  22  ;  xxiv.,  7 ;  xxvi.,  22.  It  seems  to 
have  happened  sometimes  that  all  the  centuries  of 
one  tribe  voted  the  same  way,  and  in  such  cases  it 
was  convenient  to  count  the  votes  according  to 
tribes  instead  of  according  to  centuries.7 

These  comitia  of  the  centuries,  with  their  altered 
and  more  democratical  constitution,  continued  to 
exist,  and  preserved  a  great  part  of  their  former 
power  along  with  the  comitia  tributa,  even  after 
the  latter  had  acquired  their  supreme  importance  in 
he  Republic.  During  the  time  of  the  moral  cor- 
ruption of  the  Romans,  the  latter  appear  to  have 
jeen  chiefly  attended  by  the  populace,  which  was 
guided  by  the  tribunes,  and  the  wealthier  and  more 
respectable  citizens  had  little  influence  in  them. 
When  the  libertini  and  all  the  Italians  were  incor- 
porated in  the  old  thirty-five  tribes,  and  when  the 
political  corruption  had  reached  its  height,  no  trace 
of  the  sedate  and  moderate  character  was  left  by 
which  the  comitia  tributa  had  been  distinguished  in 
former  times.9  Violence  and  bribery  became  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  needy  multitude  lent  will- 
ing ears  to  any  instigations  coming  from  wealthy 
bribers  and  tribunes  who  were  mere  demagogues. 
Sulla,  for  a  time,  did  away  with  these  odious  pro- 
ceedings ;  since,  according  to  some,  he  abolished 
the  comitia  tributa  altogether,  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers, deprived  them  of  the  right  of  electing  the  sa- 
cerdotes,  and  of  all  their  legislative  and  judicial 
powers.*  (Compare  Tribonds.)  But  the  constitu- 
tion, such  as  it  had  existed  before  Sulla,  was  re- 
stored soon  after  his  death  by  Pompey  and  others, 
with  the  exception  of  the  jurisdiction,  which  was 
forever  taken  from  the  people  by  the  legislation  of 
Sulla.    The  people  suffered  another  loss  in  the  dic- 

1  (Cic  ,  Ptilip.,  ii.,  33. — Feat.,  a.  v.  Prarogativte. — Pseudo- 
Ascon  in  Cic,  Verr.,  p.  139,  ed.  Orelli.— Liv.,  x.,  22.)— 2.  (Liv., 
miTii.,  6.)— 3.  (Liv.,  xxiv.,  7.)— 4.  (Liv.,  xxvi.,  22.)— 5.  (Pseu- 
do-Sai.uit,  De  Rep.  Ordin.,  2,  6.)— 6.  (Cic,  Philip.,  1.  c— Com- 
pare Pieudo-Aacon.  in  Cic,  Verr.,  p.  139,  Orelli.) — 7.  (Cic.  ad 
An.,  I, 16.— Id.  ib.,  iv.,  15.— Id..  De  Leg.  AgT.,  ii.,  3.— Id.,  Pro 
Plane,  22.  —  Polyb.,  vi.,  14.  —  Liv.,  v.,  18.  —  Id.,  xl.,  42.  —  Id., 
Epit.,  49.  — Suet.,  Jul.,  41,  48,  80,  <fcc.)  —8.  (Sail.,  Cat.,  37.  — 
8uet.,  Jul.,  41.— Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  16.)— 9.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  i.,  13, 
15.  — Id.,  De  Lee,  '"•>  9.  —  Liv.,  Epit.,  89.  —  Appian,  De  Bell. 
Oiv.,  i  ,  59,  98.) 
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tatorship  of  J.  o<tsat,  who  decided  upon  peace  and 
w.ir  himself  in  connexion  with  the  senate.  He 
had  also  the  whole  of  the  legislation  in  his  hands, 
th  'ough  his  influence  with  the  magistrates  and  the 
tribunes.  The  people  thus  retained  nothing  but  the 
election  of  magistrates ;  but  even  this  power  was 
much  limited,  as  Caesar  had  the  right  to  appoint 
hal'  the  magistrates  himself,  with  the  exception  of 
the  consuls  ;*  and  as,  in  addition  to  this,  he  recom- 
mended to  the  people  those  candidates  whom  he 
wished  to  be  elected :  and  who  would  have  opposed 
his  wish  1*  After  the  death  of  Caesar  the  comitia 
continued  to  be  held,  but  were  always,  more  or 
less,  the  obedient  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
rulers,  whose  unlimited  powers  were  even  recog- 
nised and  sanctioned  by  them.*  Under  Augustus 
the  comitia  still  sanctioned  new  laws  and  elected 
magistrates,  but  their  whole  proceedings  were  a 
mere  farce,  for  they  could  not  venture  to  elect  any 
other  persons  than  those  recommended  by  the  em- 
peror.6 Tiberius  deprived  the  people  of  this  delu- 
sive power,  and  conferred  the  power  of  election 
upon  the  senate.6  When  the  elections  were  made 
by  the  senate,  the  result  was  announced  to  the  peo- 
ple assembled  as  comitia  centuriata  or  tributa.T 
Legislation  was  taken  away  from  the  comitia  en- 
tirely, and  was  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  sen 
ate  and  the  emperor.  Caligula  placed  the  comitia 
again  upon  the  same  footing  on  which  they  had 
been  in  the  time  of  Augustus  but  this  regulation 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  everything  was  left  as  it 
had  been  arranged  by  Tiberius.9  From  this  time 
the  comitia  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist,  aa 
all  the  sovereign  power  formerly  possessed  by  the 
people  was  conferred  upon  the  emperor  by  the  lex 
regia.  ( Vid.  Regia  Lex.)  The  people  only  assem- 
bled in  the  Campus  Martius  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving information  as  to  who  had  been  elected  or 
appointed  as  its  magistrates,  until  at  last  even  this 
announcement  (renuntiatio)  appears  to  have  ceased. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  the  reader  may  consult  Unterholzner, 
De  Mutata  Centuriatorum  Comit.  a  Servio  Tuilit 
Rege  Insiitutorum  Ratione,  Breslau,  1835. — G.  C 
Th.  Francke,  De  Tribuum,  de  curiarum  atque  Centu 
riarum  Ratione,  Schleswig,  1824.  —  Huschke,  Die 
Verfassung  des  Servius  Tullius,  1838.  —  Hullmann, 
Rbmiscke  Grundverfassung . — Rubino,  Untersuchun- 
gen  uber  die  Rom.  Verfassung,  1839  — Zumpt,  Ueber 
die  Abstimmung  des  Rom.  Volkes  in  Centuriatcomitien. 

TRIBU'TA  COMITIA.    {Vid.  Tribcs,  Roman.) 

TRIBUTO'RIA  ACTIO.  (  Vid.  Servus,  Roman, 
p.  884.) 

TRIBU'TUM  is  a  tax  which,  as  Niebuhr"  sup 
poses,  was  at  first  only  paid  by  the  plebeians,  since 
the  name  itself  is  used  by  the  ancients  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Servian  tribes  ;  for  Varro11  says 
"  tribulum  dictum  a  tribubus,"  and  Livy,lJ  "  tribus  ap- 
pellate a  tributo."  But  this  seems  to  be  only  par- 
tially correct,  as  Livy"  expressly  states  that  the 
patres  also  paid  the  same  tax.  It  is,  indeed,  true, 
that  the  patricians  had  little  real  landed  property, 
and  that  their  chief  possessions  belonged  to  the 
ager  publicus,  which  was  not  accounted  in  the  cen- 
sus as  real  property,  and  of  which  only  the  tithes 
had  to  be  paid,  until,  at  a  late  period,  an  alteration 
was  attempted  by  the  lex  Thoria.1*  But  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  patricians  did  not  oaj 

1.  (Dion  Cass.,  xlii.,  20.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  41— Cic,  Philip., 
vii.,  6. — Dion  Cass.,  xliii.,  51.)— 3.  (Dion  Cass.,  xliii.,  47. — Ap- 
pian, De  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  18.)— 4.  (Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  iv.,  7.— 
Dion  Cass.,  xlvi.,  55.— Id.,  xlvii.,  2.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  40,  (fee. 
— Di<  n  Cass.,  liii.,  2,  21.— Id.,  Iv.,  34.— Id.,  lvi.,  40.)— 6.  (Ta- 
cit., tnn.,  i.,  15,  81.— Id.  ib.,  ii.,  36,  51.— Veil.  Paterc,  ii.,  126.) 
—  7.  (Dion  Cass.,  lviii.,  20.)  — 8.  (Dion  Cass  ,  lix.,  9.  —  Suet., 
Cal.,  16.)— 9.  (Dion  Cass.,  lix.,  20.)— 10.  (Hist,  of  Rome  ,  i.,  p 
468.)— 11.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  iv.,  p.  49.)--12.  (i.,  43. 1—13  ,i .  .  50-1 
—14.  (Appian,  Ui  Bell.  Civ.,  i..  27. 1 
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me  tnbutuin  upon  their  real  property,  although  the 
greater  part  of  it  naturally  fell  upon  the  plebeians.1 
The  impost  itself  varied  according  to  the  exigences 
of  the  state,  and  was  partly  applied  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  war,  and  partly  those  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city.*  The  usual  amount  of  tax  was 
one  for  every  thousand  of  a  man's  fortune,'  though 
in  the  time  of  Cato  it  was  raised  to  three  in  a  thou- 
sand. The  tributum  was  not  a  property-tax  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  accounts  respect- 
ing the  plebeian  debtors  clearly  imply  that  the  debts 
were  not  deducted  in  the  valuation  of  a  person's 
property,  so  that  he  had  to  pay  the  tributum  upon 
property  which  was  not  his  own,  but  which  he 
owed,  and  for  which  he  had,  consequently,  to  pay 
the  interest  as  well.  It  was  a  direct  tax  upon  ob- 
jects without  any  regard  to  their  produce,  like  a 
land  or  house  tax,  which,  indeed,  formed  the  main 
part  of  it.*  That  which  seems  to  have  made  it 
most  oppressive  was  its  constant  fluctuation.  It 
was  raised  according  to  the  regions  or  tribes  insti- 
tuted by  Servius  Tullius,  and  by  the  tribunes  of 
these  tribes,  subsequently  called  tribuni  aerarii.' 
Dionysius.  in  another  passage,'  states  that  it  was 
imposed  upon  the  centuries  according  to  their  cen- 
sus ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  the  centuries 
contained  a  number  of  juniores  who  were  yet  in 
their  fathers'  power,  and  consequently  could  not 
pay  the  tributum.  It  was  not,  like  the  other  branch- 
es o:  the  public  revenue,  let  out  to  farm,  but,  being 
fixed  in  money,  it  was  raised  by  the  tribunes,  unless 
(as  was  the  case  after  the  custom  of  giving  pay  to 
the  soldiers  was  introduced)  the  soldiers,  like  the 
knights,  demanded  it  from  the  persons  themselves 
who  were  bound  to  pay  it.  (Vid.  JEs  Eqi'estbg 
and  Hobdearium.)  When  this  tax  was  to  be  paid, 
What  sum  was  to  be  raised,  and  what  portion  of 
every  thousand  asses  of  the  census,  were  matters 
cpon  which  the  senate  had  to  decide  alone.  But 
when  it  was  decreed,  the  people  might  refuse  to  pay 
it  wkn  they  thought  it  too  heavy  or  unfairly  dis- 
tributed, or  hoped  to  gain  some  other  advantage  by 
the  refusal.'  In  later  times  the  senate  sometimes 
left  its  regulation  to  the  censors,  who  often  fixed  it 
very  arbitrarily.  No  citizen  was  exempi  from  it ; 
but  we  find  that  the  priests,  augurs,  and  pontiffs 
made  attempts  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  this  was  only  an 
abuse  which  did  not  last.8  In  cases  of  great  dis- 
tress, when  the  tributum  was  not  raised  according 
to  the  census,  but  to  supply  the  momentary  wants 
of  the  Republic,  it  was  designated  by  the  name  of 
Tributum  Tcmeranum .*  After  the  war  with  Mace- 
donia (B.C.  147),  when  the  Roman  treasury  was 
filled  with  the  revenues  accruing  from  conquests 
and  from  the  provinces,  the  Roman  citizens  became 
exempted  from  paying  the  tributum  and  this 
state  of  things  lasted  down  to  the  consulship  of 
Hirtius  and  Pansa  (43  B.C."),  when  the  tributum 
was  again  levied  on  account  of  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  ajrarium."  After  this  time  it  was  imposed 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  emperors. 

Respecting  the  tributum  paid  by  conquered  coun- 
tries and  cities,  see  Vectioalia." 

TRTBON  (Tf,it,uv).    (  Vid.  Paluum,  p.  720.) 

TRICLI  NIUM,  the  dining-room  of  a  Roman 
bouse,  the  position  oi  which,  relatively  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  house,  is  explained  in  p.  519.  It  was 
of  an  oblong  shape,  and,  according  to  Vitruvius,1* 


1.  (Lr».,  it.,  AO;  t,I0.)— 3.  (LiT.,  Ti.,  J2.)— 3.  (Lit.,  hit., 
It ;  mix.,  7,  44.)— 4.  (Niebuhr,  i.,  p.  581.)—  5.  (Dionyi.,  it.,  14, 
».)— «.  (It.,  19.)— 7.  (Lit.,  t.,  IS.)— 8.  (Lit.,  EXxUL,  42.)— 8. 
(Frit tin.  ■■  T.  Tnbutornm  collationem  ) — 10.  (Cic,  De  Off.,  n., 
«.—  Plin.,  H.  N.,  IXlilL,  17.)  —  11.  (Plot.,  JEm.  Paul.,  3M.)  — 
11.  (Compare  Cic  id  Fam  ,  in.,  30.  —  Philip.,  ii.,  37.)—  13. 
(Compare  Hegewiach,  Verauch  uU-rdie  Rom.  Finanzen,  Altona, 
1604.  —  Boone,  Grundzttga  i;ea  Finaozweaena  mi  Rom.  Stuat, 
Biaausthwcig,  1803.)— 14  (ti  1  »  8.) 
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ought  to  be  twice  as  long  as  it  was  broad.  The 
same  author1  describes  triclinia,  evidently  intended 
to  be  used  in  summer,  which  were  open  towaids 
the  north,  and  had  on  each  side  a  window  looking 
into  a  garden.  The  "  house  of  the  tragic  poet"  at 
Pompeii,  and  also  that  of  Actaeon,  appear  to  have 
had  summer  dining-rooms  opening  to  the  viridari- 
um.  The  woodcut  at  p.  462  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  three  couches  (lecti,  K^ivat),  from  which 
the  triclinium  derived  its  name.  They  also  remaia 
in  the  "  house  of  Actaeon,"  being  built  of  stone. 

The  articles  Lectds,  Torus,  Pulvivar,  and  Ao- 
cubita,  contain  accounts  of  the  furniture  used  to 
adapt  these  couches  for  the  accubaiio,  i.  e.,  for  the 
act  of  reclining  during  the  meal.  When  so  prepa- 
red for  an  entertainment  I  hey  were  called  triclinia 
strata,*  and  they  were  made  to  correspond  with  cne 
another  in  substance,  in  dimensions,  and  in  shape.' 
As  each  guest  leaned  during  a  great  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment upon  his  left  elbow,  so  as  to  leave  thi» 
right  arm  at  liberty,  and  as  two  or  more  lay  on  th, 
same  couch,  the  head  of  one  man  was  near  the 
breast  of  the  man  who  lay  behind  him,  and  he  was 
therefore  said  to  lie  in  the  bosom  of  the  other.* 
Among  the  Romans,  the  usual  number  of  persons 
occupying  each  couch  was  three,  so  that  the  three 
couches  of  a  triclinium  afforded  accommodation  for 
a  party  of  nine.  It  was  the  rule  of  Varro,s  that  the 
number  of  guests  ought  not  to  be  less  than  that  of 
the  Graces,  nor  to  exceed  that  of  the  Muses.  Some- 
times, however,  as  many  as  four  lay  on  each  of  the 
couches.6  The  Greeks  went  beyond  this  number : 
Cicero  says  they  lay  crowded  by  fives  (see  wood- 
cut, p.  326),  or  packed  even  still  more  closely.7  The 
olnot  TpiaKovTUK/.ivoi*  may  be  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived about  ninety  guests  at  a  time,  there  bein 
ten  triclinia,  and  nine  guests  to  each. 

In  such  works  of  ancient  art  as  represent  a  sym 
posium  or  drinking-party,  we  always  observe  that 
the  couches  are  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ta- 
ble. This  circumstance  throws  some  light  upon 
Plutarch's  mode  of  solving  the  problem  respecting 
the  increase  of  room  for  the  guests  as  they  proceed- 
ed with  their  meal.9  Each  man,  in  order  to  feed 
himself,  lay  flat  upon  his  breast,  or  nearly  so,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the  table  ;  but  after- 
ward, when  his  hunger  was  satisfied,  he  turned 
upon  his  left  side,  leaning  on  his  elbow.  To  this 
Horace  alludes  in  describing  a  person  sated  with  a 
particular  dish,  and  turning  in  order  to  repose  upon 
his  elbow.10 

We  find  the  relative  positions  of  two  persons  who 
lay  next  to  one  another  commonly  expressed  by 
the  prepositions  super  or  supra,  and  infra.  A  pas- 
sage of  Livy,"  in  which  he  relates  the  cruel  conduct 
of  the  consul  L.  Quintius  Plamininim,  shows  that 
infra  ahi/ucm  culture  was  the  same  as  in  sum  alicuju* 
cubare,  and,  consequently,  that  each  person  was  con- 
sidered as  below  him  to  whose  breast  his  own  head 
approached.  On  this  principle  we  are  enabled  to 
explain  the  denominations  both  of  the  three  couches 
and  of  the  three  places  on  each  couch. 

Supposing  the  annexed  arrangement  to  represent 
the  plan  of  a  triclinium,  it  is  evident  that,  as  each 
guest  reclined  on  his  lell  side,  the  countenances  of 
all,  when  in  this  position,  were  directed,  first,  from 
No.  1  towards  No.  3,  then  from  No.  4  towards  No. 
6,  and,  lastly,  from  No.  7  towards  No.  'J  ,  that  the 
guest  No.  1  lay,  in  the  sense  explained,  above  No 
2,  No.  3  below  No.  2,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  and  that, 
going  in  the  same  direction,  the  couch  to  the  tight 


1.  (v  10.)—  8.  ((•■•«.,  Ball.  Cit.,  iii ,  93.-  <  ■  n  ,  ire  Athen.,  iL, 
p.  47,  48.)  — 3.  (Varro,  L.  L.,  bL  47,  ed.  Mnller.)  —  4.  (Plim., 
Epiat.,  it.,  22.)  —  5.  (Cell ,  mi.,  II.)— 6.  lllnr.,  Sat  ,  1.,  4,  80.) 
—  7.  (in  Pi».,S7.)  — 8.  (Pint.,  Syrop.,  t.,  .'>.  p.  1207.)  — 9.  (U 
ib.,  t.,  C    -in  (Sat.,  ii,  4,  39.)— II.  (iuix.,43.) 
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*an<i  was  a£oi>«  the  others,  and  the  couch  to  the  left 
hand  below  the  others.  Accordingly,  the  following 
fragment  of  Sallust1  contains  the  denominations  of 
the  couches  as  shown  on  the  plan :  "  Igitur  discu- 
kuere  :  Sertorius  (i.  «.,  No.  6)  inferior  in  medio;  super 
tarn  L.  Fabius  Hispaniensis  senator  ex  proscriptis 
(No.  5)  :  in  summo  Antonius  (No.  1) ;  et  infra  scriba 
Sertorii  Versius  (No.  2)  :  et  alter  scriba  Macenas  (No. 
8)  in  imo,  medius  inter  Tarquinium  (No.  7)  et  domi- 
num  Perpernam  (No.  9)."  On  the  same  principle, 
No.  1  was  the  highest  place  (locus  summus)  on  the 
highest  couch ;  No.  3  was  locus  imus  in  lecto  sum- 
mo ;  No.  2  locus  medius  in  lecto  summo ;  and  so 
on.  It  will  be  found  that  in  the  following  pas- 
sage1 the  guests  are  enumerated  in  the  order  of 
their  accubation — an  order  exhibited  in  the  annexed 
diagram 


Viriw 

Viana 


Fundanius,  one  of  the  guests,  who  was  at  the  top 

relatively  to  all  the  others,  says, 

M  Summus  ego,  et  prope  me  Viscus  Thurinus,  el  infra, 
Si  memini,  Varius :  cum  Servilio  Balatrone 
Vibidius,  quos  Maecenas  adduxerat  umbras. 
Nomentanus  erat  super  ipsum,  Poreius  infra." 

It  is  possible  that  Maecenas  ought  to  be  in  the 
place  No.  4  instead  of  No.  5,  since  the  entertain- 
ment was  given  more  especially  in  honour  of  him, 
and  No.  4  was  an  honourable  place.  The  host  him- 
self, Nasidienus,  occupies  the  place  No.  8,  which 
was  usually  taken  by  the  master  of  the  feast,  and 
was  a  convenient  situation  for  giving  directions  and 
superintending  the  entertainment.  Unless  there  be 
an  exception  in  the  instance  of  No.  4,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  at  each  table  the  most  honourable  was 
the  middle  place.' 

The  general  superintendence  of  the  dining-room 
in  a  great  house  was  intrusted  to  a  slave  called  tri- 
eliniarcha,  who,  through  the  instrumentality  of  other 
slaves  of  inferior  rank,  took  care  that  everything 
was  kept  and  proceeded  in  proper  order. 

TRIDENS.    ( Vid.  Fuscika.) 

TRIDRACHMON.    (Vid.  Drachma.) 

TRIENS.    (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

TRIERARCH'I  A  (rpinpapxla).  This  was  one  of 
the  extraordinary  war- services  or  liturgies  (vid. 
LsiTocEeiA)  at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
provide  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  state.  The  persons 
who  were  charged  with  it  were  called  Tptripapxot, 
or  trierarchs,  as  being  the  captains  of  triremes, 
though  the  name  was  also  applied  to  persons  who 
bore  the  same  charge  in  other  vessels.  It  existed 
from  very  early  time1;  in  connexion  with  the  forty- 

1.  (ap.  Sott.  in  Virg  M*.,  i.,  998.)— S.  (Hot.,  Sat.,  ii.,  8, 20- 
tt.) — I.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  i.,  698.) 
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eight  naucraries  of  Solon  and  the  fifty  tf  Cleio 
thenes,  each  of  which  corporations  appears  to  have 
been  obliged  to  equip  and  man  a  vessel.  (Compare 
Naucraria.1)  Under  the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes 
the  ten  tribes  were  at  first  severally  charged  wit! 
five  vessels.  This  charge  was,  of  course,  super- 
seded by  the  later  forms  of  the  trierarchy,  explain- 
ed in  the  course  of  this  article. 

I.  The  services  to  which  the  trierarchs  uere  liable. — 
What  these  were  previously  to  358  B.C.,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  the  vessel  was  furnished  by  the  state, 
though  sometimes  a  wealthy  and  patriotic  individual 
served  in  his  own  ship.  Cleinias,  for  instance,  did 
so  at  Artemisium  ;*  but  as  it  is  particularly  record- 
ed that  this  ship  was  his  own,  we  may  infer  that 
he  supplied  at  his  own  cost  what  the  state  was  bound 
to  provide.  The  same  custom  prevailed  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war  also.  The  100  ships  prepared 
and  reserved  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  any 
critical  emergency,  were  supplied  by  the  state.'  In 
the  expedition  against  Sicily,*  the  state  furnished 
the  hull  of  the  vessel  (vavv  icevuv)  and  the  pay  of 
the  crews,  a  drachma  per  day  for  each  man ;  but 
the  equipment  of  the  ships  was  at  the  cost  of  the 
trierarchs,  who  also  gave  enKpopac*  or  additional 
pay,  to  secure  the  best  men.  The  same  conclusions 
are  also  deducible  from  the  credit  which  a  trierarch 
takes  to  himself  for  saving  his  vessel,  when  the  city 
lost  her  ships  at  ^Egospotami  ;*  and  from  the  farther 
statement,  that  he  paid  the  sailors  o<u  of  his  own 
pocket.  From  the  threat  of  Cleo".7  that  he  would 
(as  orpaTrjyoc)  make  an  adversary  a  trierarch,  and 
give  him  an  old  ship  with  a  rotten  mast  (io-riov  oair- 
oov),  it  appears  that  the  state  furnished  the  hull  and 
mast  also,  but  that  the  trierarch  was  bound  to  keep 
and  return  them  in  good  repair :  an  obligation  ex- 
pressed in  the  inscriptions  quoted  by  Bockh,8  by  the 
phrase  del  rt)v  vavv  doiu/j.ov  Kai  'vreXy  rta^adovvai 
Consequently,  the  statement  in  the  oration  against 
Midias,'  that  when  Demosthenes  was  quite  young 
(B.C.  364)  the  trierarchs  paid  all  the  expenses 
themselves  (ra  avalujiara  ex  tuv  idiuv),  only  im 
plies  that  they  defrayed  the  expenses  which  were 
customary  at  that  time,  and  which  were  afterward 
diminished  by  the  regulation  of  the  symmoriae ;  but 
not  that  they  supplied  the  ship,  or  pay  and  provisions 
for  the  crew.  The  whole  expenditure,  says  Bockh," 
means  nothing  more  than  the  equipment  of  the  ves 
sel,  the  keeping  it  in  repair,  and  the  procuring  the 
crew,  which  was  attended  with  much  trouble  and 
expense,  as  the  trierarchs  were  sometimes  obliged 
to  give  bounties  in  order  to  induce  persons  to  serve 
foreign  sailors  not  being  admissible.  From  th' 
oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Polycles  (B.C.  361  j. 
we  learn  the  following  particulars  about  the  triei- 
archy  of  that  time.  The  trierarchs  were  obliged 
to  launch  their  ship ;  the  sailors  were  supplied  from 
particular  parishes  (<%<m),  through  the  agency  of 
the  demarchi ;  but  those  supplied  to  Apollodorus, 
the  client  of  Demosthenes,  were  but  few  and  ineffi- 
cient, consequently  he  mortgaged  his  estate  (into 
Oeivai  ripi  ovo'tav),  and  hired  the  best  men  he  could 
get,  giving  great  bounties  and  premiums  (Tzpoddaeit ). 
He  also  equipped  the  vessel  with  his  own  tackle 
and  furniture,  taking  nothing  from  the  public  store* 
(iK  ruv  Srjfioaiuv  ovdev  IKatov.  Compare  the  Speech 
on  the  Crown  of  the  Trierarchy11).  Moreover,  in 
consequence  of  his  sailors  deserting  when  he  was 
out  at  sea,  he  was  put  to  additional  and  heavy  ex 
peases  in  hiring  men  at  different  ports.  The  pro- 
vision-money for  the  sailors  (airnpeaMv)  was  pro- 


1.  (LexRhet.,  p.  283.)— 2.  (Herod.,  viii.,  17.)— 3.  (Thucyd., 
ii.,  24.) — 4.  (Id.,  vi.,31.)— 5.  (Pollux,  Ouom.,  iii.,  94.)— 6.  (Uoor, 
c.  Callim.,382.)— 7.  ( Arirtoph.,  Equit.,  916.)— 8.  (Urkunden,  *o 
p  197.) —9.  (p.  564,  22.)  — 10.  (Public  Ecot  if  Athena,  ii,  F 
334.)— 11.  (1229.) 
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tided  by  the  state  and  paid  by  the  stratcgi,  and  su, 
generally  speaking,  was  the  pay  for  the  marine 
{kmtarai) ;  but  Demosthenes'  client  only  received 
it  for  two  months  ;  and  as  he  served  for  five  months 
more  than  his  time  (from  the  delay  of  his  successor 
elect),  he  was  obliged  to  advance  it  himself  for  fif- 
teen months,  with  but  an  uncertain  prospect  of 
repayment.  Other  circumstances  are  mentioned 
which  made  his  trierarchy  very  expensive,  and 
the  whole  speech  is  worth  reading,  as  showing  the 
unfairness  and  hardship  to  which  a  rich  man  was 
sometimes  subjected  as  a  trierarch.  The  observa- 
tion that  he  took  no  furniture  from  the  public  stores 
proves  that  at  that  time  (B.C.  361)  the  triremes 
were  fitted  rut  and  equipped  from  the  public  stores, 
and  consequently  by  the  state ;  but,  as  we  learn 
from  other  passages  in  Demosthenes  and  the  in- 
scriptions in  Bockh,1  the  trierarchs  were  obliged 
to  return  in  good  condition  any  articles  which  they 
took ;  in  default  of  doing  so,  they  were  considered 
debtors  to  the  state. 

That  the  ship's  furniture  was  either  wholly  or  in 
part  supplied  by  the  state,  also  appears  from  another 
speech  :'  but  trierarchs  did  not  always  avail  them- 
selves of  their  privilege  in  this  respect,  that  they 
might  have  no  trouble  in  settling  with  the  state.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  at  the  time  referred  to  (about 
B.C.  360),  the  only  expenses  binding  upon  the  trier- 
archs were  those  of  keeping  in  repair  the  ship  and 
the  ship's  furniture  ;  but  even  these  might  be  very 
considerable,  especially  if  the  ship  were  old,  or  ex- 
posed to  hard  service  or  rough  weather.  Moreover, 
some  trierarchs,  whether  from  ambitious  or  patriotic 
motives,  put  themselves  to  unnecessary  expense  in 
fitting  out  and  rigging  their  ships,  from  which  the 
state  derived  an  advantage.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  sinTered  by  the  trierarchs  per- 
forming their  duties  at  the  least  possible  expense, 
or  letting  out  their  trierarchy  (juodueai  rr/v  Xeirovp- 
yiav)  to  the  contractor  who  offered  the  lowest  ten- 
der.' One  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  du- 
ties were  inadequately  performed  ;  but  there  was  a 
greater  evil  connected  with  it,  namely,  that  the  con- 
tractors repaid  themselves  by  privateering  on  their 
own  account,  which  led  to  reprisals  and  letters  of 
marque  being  granted  against  the  state.  ( Vid.  Sv- 
ui .*)  It  seems  strange  that  the  Athenians  tolera- 
ted this,  especially  as  they  were  sometimes  incon- 
sistent enough  to  punish  the  trierarchs  who  bad  lei 
out  their  trierarchy,  considering  it  as  a  desertion  ol 
post  (fotfrordftov*). 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  expression  in  Isae- 
us,'  that  a  trierarch  "  had  his  ship  made  himself" 
[rip>  vow  -rroifiaofitvov),  does  not  mean  that  he  was 
at  the  cost  of  building  it  (vavmiyriaapevof ),  but  only 
of  fitting  it  up  and  getting  it  ready  for  sea.  That 
the  ships  always  belonged  to  the  state  is  farther 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  senate  was  intrusted 
with  the  inspection  of  the  ship-building,1  and  is 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  "  Athenian  Navy 
List"  of  the  inscriptions  in  Bockh.'  Some  of  the 
ships  there  mentioned  are  called  dverrm^puToi, 
whence  it  appears  that  the  public  vessels  were  as- 
signed by  lot  to  the  respective  trierarchs.  A  rpiripj)f 
hridoaiuof  was  a  ship  presented  to  the  state  as  a 
free  gift,  just  as  rpiripv  kmiovvai  means  to  present 
the  state  with  a  trireme.*  The  duration  of  a  trier- 
archy was  a  year,  and  if  any  trierarch  served  longer 
than  his  legal  time,  he  could  charge  the  extra  ex- 
penses (rd  hriTpir)pdpxnfM)  to  his  successor.  To 
recover  these  expenses,  an  action  {heiTpttipapxvpaToc 


1.  (Urknnden,  No.  in.)— 2.  (e.  Ener*.  et  Mnerib.,  p.  1140.)— 
1  (Dem.,  De  Co  run.  Tner.,  p.  1J30.)  —  4.  (Dem.,  ib.,  p.  1231.) 
—4.  (Id.,  p.  1230.)— 0.  (De  Apoll.  hered.,  p.  87.)— 7.  (Dem.,  c. 
Androt.,  p.  .199,  13.)  -  H.  (UrkW-o  *.c.)  —  9.  (Dem.,  c.  Mid., 
Vfi  508.1 


diKTi)  might  be  brought  against  the  successor,  of 
which  we  have  an  example  in  the  speech  of  Apollo- 
dorus  against  Polycles,  composed  by  Demosthenes 
for  the  former. 

II.  On  the  expense*  of  the  trierarchy. — These  vouJd, 
of  course,  depend  upon  circumstances ;  but,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases,  they  were  not  more  than  60, 
nor  less  than  forty  minae  :  the  average  was  about 
60.  Thus,  about  the  year  B.C.  360,  a  whole  trier 
archy  was  let  out  for  40  minae  ;  in  later  times  the 
general  amount  of  a  contract  was  60.' 

III.  On  the  different  forms  of  the  trierarchy. — In  an- 
cient times  one  person  bore  the  whole  charge,  af- 
terward it  was  customary  for  two  persons  to  share 
it,  who  were  then  called  syntrierarchs  (ovvrpiypap- 

j^ot).  When  this  practice  was  first  introduced  is 
not  known,  but  Bockh  conjectures  that  it  was  about 
the  year  412  B.C.,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
in  Sicily,  when  the  union  of  two  persons  for  the 
choregia  was  first  permitted.  The  most  ancient 
account  of  a  syntrierarchy  is  later  than  410 and 
we  meet  with  one  so  late  as  B.C.  368,  the  year  of 
the  Athenian  expedition  into  Eubrea.*  The  syntri- 
erarchy to  which  we  allude  was,  indeed,  a  voluntary 
service  (brcdooic),  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  suggested  by  the  ordinary  practice  of  that 
time  ;  and  even  under  the  next  form  of  the  service, 
two  trierarchs  were  sometimes  employed  for  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  trierarchy.  The  syntri- 
erarchy, however,  did  not  entirely  supersede  the 
older  and  single  form,  being  only  meant  as  a  relief 
in  case  of  emergency,  when  there  was  not  a  suffi 
cient  number  of  wealthy  citizens  to  bear  the  expense 
singly.  Numerous  instances,  in  fact,  occur  ol  sin- 
gle trierarchies  between  410  and  358  B.C.,  and  ia 
two  passages  of  Isaeus,4  referring  to  this  period,  the 
single  and  double  trierarchy  are  mentioned  as  con- 
temporaneous. Apollodorus  also  was  sole  trier- 
arch6 so  late  as  B.C.  361.  In  the  case  of  a  syntri- 
erarchy, the  two  trierarchs  commanded  their  vessel 
in  turn,  six  months  each,*  according  as  they  agreed 
between  themselves. 

The  third  form  of  the  trierarchy  was  connected 
with  or  suggested  by  the  syntrierarchy.  In  B.C. 
358,  the  Athenians  were  unable  to  procure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  legally-appointed  trierarchs,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  summoned  volunteers.  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  a  temporary  expedient  j  and,  as  the 
actual  system  was  not  adequate  to  the- public  wants, 
they  determined  to  manage  the  trierarchy  some- 
what in  the  same  way  as  the  property  taxes  (vid. 
Eisphoka).  namely,  by  classes  or  symmorta;,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Periander,  passed,  as  Bockh  shows, 
in  the  year  358,  and  which  was  the  primary  and  ori- 
ginal enactment  on  the  subject.  With  this  view, 
1200  mvreXeif,  or  partners,'  were  appointed,  who 
were  probably  the  wealthiest  individuals  of  the  state, 
according  to  the  census  or  valuation.  These  were 
divided  into  twenty  avfifiopim,  or  classes  ;  out  of 
which  a  number  of  persons  (trupar*)  joined  for  the 
equipment,  or,  rather,  the  maintenance  and  man- 
agement of  a  ship,  under  the  title  of  a  ewriXtia,*  or 
union.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  by  special  enactment, 
when  a  great  number  of  ships  was  required,  a  syn- 
teleia  of  this  kind  consisted  of  four  or  five  wealthy 
individuals,  who  bore  jointly  the  expenses  of  one 
trireme  ;*  but  generally  to  every  ship  there  was  as 
signed  a  synteleia  of  fifteen  persons  of  different  de- 
grees of  wealth,  as  we  may  suppose,  so  that  four 
only  were  provided  for  by  each  symmoria  of  sixty 
persons. 


1.  (Dem.,  o.  Mid.,  439,  664,  20  —  De  Conn.,  M0,  SM.)  - 1 
(Lyi.,  o.  Diopt.,  907,  909  )  — I.  (Dem.,  r.  Mid.,  000,  S4.)  —  4 
(De  Dicing,  hered.,  54.  —  De  Apoll.,  p.  07.)  —  S.  (Dem.,  e  P» 
Ijcl.)— 0  (Id.,  I219J-7.  (Dem.,o  Mid.,  404.)— 8  (lUrporr, 
•  ».) — 9.  (Id.,  >.  •  T.vumolo  ) 
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These  synt  Aeise  of  fifteen  persons  each  seem  ia 
have  been  also  called  symmoriae  by  Hyperides.1  It 
appears,  however,  that  before  Demosthenes  carried 
a  new  law  on  this  subject  (B.C.  340),  it  had  been 
customary  for  sixteen  persons  to  unite  in  a  synteleia 
or  company  for  a  ship,'  who  bore  the  burden  in 
equal  shares.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows  either 
that  the  members  of  the  symmoriae  had  been  by 
that  time  raised  from  1200  to  1280,  or  that  some 
alterations  had  taken  place  in  their  internal  arrange- 
ments, of  which  no  account  has  come  down  to  us.3 
From  the  phrase  Ik  tuv  tv  Toig  Xoxoif  ovvreleiuv, 
used  in  the  naTafaryoc*  it  would  also  seem  that  the 
word  "koxoi  was  used  of  civil  as  well  as  military  di- 
visions, and,  in  this  instance,  of  the  symmoriae. 
The  superintendence  of  the  whole  system  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  300  wealthiest  members,  who  were 
therefore  called  the  "leaders  of  the  symmoriae" 
{riye/ioveg  tuv  ov/ijioptuv),  on  whom  the  burdens  of 
the  trierarchy  chiefly  fell,  or,  rather,  ought  to  have 
fallen.5  The  services  performed  by  individuals  un- 
der this  system  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as 
before  :  the  state  still  provided  the  ship's  tackle  (i. 
e.,  the  bdbvia  Kal  uronwia  nal  oxoivia,  and  other 
things),  and  some  stringent  enactments  were  made 
to  compel  the  trierarchs  to  deliver  it  up  according 
to  the  inventory  taken  of  it  (to  6tdypa/zfj.a  tuv  oksv- 
Crv),  either  at  Athens  or  to  their  successors  sent  out 
by  the  symmoriae.  This  conclusion,  that  the  vessel 
was  equipped  by  the  state,  is  confirmed  by  Demos- 
thenes,' and  in  the  oration  against  Midias7  he  says, 
referring  to  the  system  of  the  symmoriae,  that  the 
state  provided  the  crews  and  the  furniture.  The 
only  duty,  then,  of  the  trierarchs  under  this  system 
was  to  keep  their  vessels  in  the  same  repair  and 
order  as  they  received  them.  But  even  from  this 
hey  managed  to  escape  :  for  the  wealthiest  mem- 
bers, who  had  to  serve  for  their  synteleia,  let  out 
their  trierarchies  for  a  talent,  and  received  that 
amount  from  their  partners  (cwreAetf),  so  that,  in 
reality,  they  paid  next  to  nothing,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  what  they  ought  to  have  done,  considering  that 
the  trierarchy  was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  oth- 
er liturgies.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  orators 
how  the  different  synteleiae  appointed  the  trierarchs 
who  were  to  take  charge  of  their  vessels ;  but  it 
was  probably  left  to  themselves,  without  being  regu- 
lated by  any  legal  enactment.  The  evils  and  irreg- 
ularities of  the  symmoriae  are  thus  (rhetorically  per- 
haps) described  by  Demosthenes  :  "  I  saw  your 
navy  going  to  ruin,  and  the  rich  escaping  with  little 
cost,  and  persons  of  moderate  income  losing  their 
property,  and  the  city  losing  the  opportunities  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  triremes  not  being  equipped  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  meet  an  emergency,  and  therefore  I 
proposed  a  law,"  &c.  The  changes  he  meant  to 
effect  by  it  are  related  in  his  oration  concerning  the 
symmoriae  (B.C.  354),  and  are  as  follows:  he  pro- 
posed to  add  800  to  the  1200  owrtvUtf,  making  the 
whole  2000,  so  that,  subtracting  all  those  who  could 
claim  exemption  as  minors,  orphans,  &c,  there 
might  always  remain  1200  persons  (oufiaTa)  to 
serve.  These  were  to  be  divided  into  20  symmoriae 
of  60  each,  as  under  the  old  system  :  each  of  these 
was  to  be  subdivided  into  five  divisions  of  twelve 
persons  each,  one  half  rich  and  the  other  poor  (dv- 
ravair'ktipiiv),  so  as  to  form  altogether  100  smaller 
symmoriae.  The  number  of  triremes,  according  to 
this  scheme,  was  to  be  300,  classed  in  20  divisions 
of  16  ships  :  each  of  these  divisions  was  to  be  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  20  larger  symmoriae,  so  that 


1.  (Harpocr.,  •.▼.—  Compare  Dem.,  De  Symmor.,  183.)  — 2. 
(Dem.,  Pro  Coron.,  261.)— 3.  (BOckh,  Pnbl.  Econ.  of  Athena,  ii„ 
p.  346.— Urkunden,  &c,  181.)— 4.  (De  Coron.,  261.)— 5.  (Dem., 
Pro  Cor.,  329  ;  c.  Euerg.  et  Mnesib.,  1 145.)  —  6  (De  Symmor., 
17.) — 7.  (1.  c.) 
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each  of  the  smaller  would  receive  three ,  and  in  cas* 

of  300  ships  being  required,  four  trierarchs  woulo 
be  appointed  to  each.  Moreover,  each  of  the  great 
er  symmoriae  was  to  receive  the  same  amount  ol 
the  public  stores  for  equipment,  in  order  that  they 
might  apportion  it  to  the  smaller  classes.  With  a 
view  to  levying  the  crews,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  generals  were  to  divide  the  dockyards  into  ten 
parts  for  30  ships'  stations  {veuooinoi.)  adjacent  Ui 
each  other,  and  to  assign  each  of  these  parts  to  a 
tribe,  or  two  large  symmoriae  of  30  ships.  These 
ten  parts  were  to  be  subdivided  into  thirds,  each  of 
which  was  to  be  assigned  to  a  third  part  \TpiTTvg) 
of  the  tribe  to  whom  the  whole  was  allotted,  so  that 
each  third  would  receive  ten  ships.  Whether  this 
scheme  was  put  into  practice  does  not  appear,  but 
it  seems  that  it  was  not,  for  the  mismanagement  of 
the  trierarchy  appears  to  have  continued  till  De- 
mosthenes carried  his  law  about  the  "  Trierarchy 
according  to  the  Valuation."  One  of  the  chief  evils 
connected  with  it  was,  that  the  triremes  were  never 
equipped  in  time  ;  and  as  Demosthenes1  complains 
of  this  in  B.C.  352,  we  may  conclude  that  his  pro- 
posal fell  to  the  ground  But  these  evils  were  too 
serious  to  remain  without  a  remedy  ;  and  therefore, 
when  the  orator  was  the  eirtordr^f  tov  vcivtikov,  or 
the  superintendent  of  the  Athenian  navy,  he  brought 
forward  and  carried  a  law  for  altering  and  impro- 
ving the  system  of  the  symmorias  and  companies, 
the  members  of  which  no  longer  called  themselves 
trierarchs,  but  partners  {avvTElclg),1  thereby  intro- 
ducing the  "fourth  form  of  the  trierarchy."  The 
naval  services  required  from  every  citizen  were  to 
depend  upon  and  be  proportional  to  his  property, 
or,  rather,  to  his  taxable  capital  (rt^ua :  vid.  Eis- 
phoea),  as  registered  for  the  symmoriae  of  the  prop- 
erty taxes,  the  rate  being  one  trireme  for  every  ten 
talents  of  taxable  capital,  up  to  three  triremes  and 
one  auxiliary  vessel  (virrjpiawv)  for  the  largest  prop- 
erties ;  i.  e.,  no  person,  however  rich,  could  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  more.  Those  who  had  not  ten 
talents  in  taxable  capital  were  to  club  together  in 
synteleiae  till  they  had  made  up  that  amount ;  and 
if  the  valuation  of  the  year  of  Nausinicus  (B.C.  379) 
was  still  in  force,  the  taxable  capital  (for  the  high- 
est class)  was  one  fifth  of  the  whole.  By  this  law 
great  changes  were  effected.  All  persons  paying 
taxes  were  rated  in  proportion  to  their  property,  so 
that  the  poor  were  benefited  by  it,  and  the  state 
likewise  :  for,  as  Demosthenes'  says,  those  who  had 
formerly  contributed  one  sixteenth  to  the  trierarchy 
of  one  ship  were  now  trierarchs  of  two,  in  which 
case  they  must  either  have  served  by  proxy,  or 
done  duty  in  successive  years.  He  adds  that  the 
consequences  were  highly  beneficial.  During  the 
whole  war,  carried  on  after  the  law  was  in  force, 
no  trierarch  implored  the  aid  of  the  people  (iKerq- 
piav  I6r/Ke),  or  took  refuge  in  a  temple,  or  was  put 
into  prison  by  the  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  de- 
spatch the  fleet  (ol  a.7rooTo?iet(),  nor  was  any  trireme 
lost  at  sea,  or  lying  idle  in  the  docks  for  want  of 
stores  and  tackle,  as  under  the  old  system,  when 
the  service  (to  Xeirovpyelv)  fell  on  the  poor.  The 
duties  and  services  to  which  the  trierarchs  were 
subject  under  the  new  law  were  probably  the  same 
as  under  the  third  form  of  the  trierarchy,  the  sym 
moriae. 

On  the  relation  which,  in  this  system,  the  cost 
of  a  trierarchy  bore  to  the  property  of  a  trierarch, 
Bdckh  makes  the  following  remarks,  which  may  be 
verified  1  y  a  reference  to  Eisphora  :  "  If  we  reckon 
that,  as  formerly,  it  cost  about  a  talent,  the  total 
expense  of  the  trierarchs,  for  100,  200,  or  300  tri- 
remes, amounted  to  an  equal  number  of  talents,  or 
a  sixtieth,  a  thirtieth,  and  a  twentieth  of  the  valua- 
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aon  ol  Attica  i.  e.,  for  the  first  class  one  third, 
two  thirds,  and  one  per  cent,  of  their  property  :  for 
the  poorer  a  proportionally  less  amount :  and  of  the 
annual  incomes,  taken  as  a  tenth  part  of  the  prop- 
erty, 3$,  6§  and  ten  per  cent,  for  the  most  wealthy. 
But  we  may  reckon  that  Athens  at  that  time  had 
not  more  than  100  or  200  triremes  at  sea,  very  sel- 
dom 300  ;  so  that  this  war-tax  did  not,  for  the  rich- 
est class,  amount,  on  an  average,  to  more  than  one 
third,  and  two  thirds  per  cent,  of  their  property." 

This  arrangement  of  Demosthenes  was  calculated 
for  300  triremes,  for  which  number  300  persons 
serving  in  person  would  be  necessary,  so  that  the 
chief  burden  must  have  fallen  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  former  symmoriae.  The  year  of  passing  this 
law  Bockh  fixes  at  B  O  340  or  339.  How  long  it 
remained  in  force  is  uncertain.  In  the  speech  for 
the  Crown  (B.C.  330),  where  much  is  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  trierarchy,  it  is  neither  mentioned 
that  the  law  was  in  existence,  nor  that  it  was  re- 
pealed ;  but  Demosthenes'  says  that  JSschines  had 
been  bribed  by  the  leaders  of  the  symmoriae  to  nul- 
lify it. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  trierarchy,  though  the 
most  expensive  of  the  liturgies,  was  not  of  necessi- 
ty oppressive,  if  fairly  and  economically  managed, 
though  this,  as  has  been  before  observed,  was  not 
always  the  case.* 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  property  which 
rendered  a  man  liable  to  serve  a  trierarchy  or  syn- 
trierarchy,  Bockh3  observes,  "  I  am  aware  of  no 
instance  of  liability  arising  from  a  property  of  less 
value  than  500  mina? :  and  as  an  civjte  of  one  or 
two  talents  never  obliged  the  possessor  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  liturgy,*  the  assertion  of  Isaeus,* 
that  many  had  served  the  office  of  trierarch  whose 
property  was  not  more  than  80  minae,  obliges  us  (if 
true)  to  suppose  that  public-spirited  individuals  were 
sometimes  found  to  contribute  to  a  trierarchy  (rath- 
er, perhaps,  to  a  syntrierarchy)  out  of  a  very  small 
property." 

The  disadvantages  which  in  later  times  resulted 
trom  the  trierarchs  not  being  ready  for  sea  by  the 
time  for  sailing,  were  in  early  times  prevented  by 
their  appointments  being  made  beforehand,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  trierarchs  appointed  to  the  100 
ebips  which  were  reserved  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  against  an  attack  upon  Athens 
by  sea. 

The  appointment  to  serve  under  the  first  and  sec- 
ond forms  of  the  trierarchy  was  made  by  the  strat- 
egi  and  in  case  any  person  was  appointed  to 
serve  a  trierarchy,  and  thought  any  one  else  (not 
called  upon)  was  better  able  to  bear  it  than  himself, 
he  offered  the  latter  an  exchange  of  his  property 
(vid.  Antidosis),  subject  to  .he  burden  of  the  trier- 
archy. 

In  cases  of  extreme  hardship,  persons  became 
suppliants  to  the  people,  or  fled  to  the  altar  of  Ar- 
temis at  Munychia.  If  not  ready  in  time,  they 
were  sometimes  liable  to  imprisonment  (kvoxoi  dea- 
ii£7).  Thus,  on  one  occasion,*  the  trierarchs  were, 
by  a  special  decree,  subjected  to  imprisonment  if 
they  were  not  off  the  pier  (x"fa)  hy  the  end  of  the 
month  ;  on  the  contrary,  whoever  got  his  ship  ready 
first  was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  "  crown  of  the 
trierarchy,"  so  that,  in  this  way,  considerable  em- 
ulati  yi  md  competition  were  produced.  Moreover, 
the  tnera/chs  were  vnevOwoi,  or  liable  to  be  called 
to  account  for  their  expenditure,  though  they  ap- 
plied their  own  property  to  the  service  of  the  state.' 


1.  (p.  330.)— 3.  (Demoeth.,  c.  Polycl  )— 3.  !».,  307.)— 4.  <I)e- 
mcath.,  o.  Aphob.,  p.  833.)— 5.  (De  Dtczog.  hered.,  p.  51  )— «. 
(Demoeth.,  c.  Lacr.,  p.  940,  IB.)  -7.  (I  I.,  De  Comn..  2B2.  15.)— 
6  (Id.,  De  Cnron.  Trier.,  1229.  6.J-9  (Id  .  c.  Polycl.,  1222.  M 
— /frcuin..  c-  Ctetiph.,  5B.) 


But  they  also  received  money  out  of  the  treasury 
for  various  disbursements,  as  the  pay  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  the  extra  hands  (vnrjpeaia) :  thus, 
on  one  occasion,  each  trierarch  is  slated  to  have 
received  30  mina,  eif  kninXovv.'  The  trierarchs 
may  also  have  been  considered  virtidwoi,  from  be 
ing  required  to  show  that  they  had  performed  their 
duties  properly.  The  sacred  triremes,  the  Paralus 
and  Salamis,  had  special  treasures  (vid.  Tamiai,  p. 
950)  appointed  to  them,'  and,  on  the  authority  of 
Ulpian,3  it  has  been  believed  that  the  state  acted  as 
trierarch  for  each  of  them ;  but  in  the  inscriptions 
quoted  by  Bockh,*  no  difference  is  made  between 
the  trierarchs  of  the  Paralus  and  other  vessels,  and 
therefore  it  would  seem  that  the  state  appointed  tri- 
erarchs for  them  as  well  as  for  other  vessels,  and 
provided  out  of  the  public  funds  for  those  expenses 
only  which  were  peculiar  to  them. 

IV.  On  the  exemption  from  the  trierarchy.  —  By 
an  ancient  law,  in  force  B.C.  355,*  no  person  (but 
minors  and  females)  could  claim  exemption  from 
the  trierarchy  who  were  of  sufficient  wealth  to 
perform  it,  not  even  the  descendants  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton.  But  from  Isaeus'  it  appears  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  single  trierarchy,  no  person  could 
be  compelled  to  serve  a  second  time  within  two 
years  after  a  former  service  (6vo  hn  diaXnruv). 
The  nine  archons  also  were  exempt,  anc  tbe  trier- 
archy was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  i-e  other 
liturgies,  any  of  which,  indeed,  gave  an  exemption 
from  all  the  rest  during  the  year  next  following  thai 
of  its  service.' 

But  all  property  was  not  subject  to  the  service,  as 
we  learn  from  Demosthenes,8  who  tells  us  that  a 
person  was  exempt  if  adyvaroc,  or  unable  to  serve 
from  poverty  ;  so  also  were  "  wards,  heiresses,  or 
phans,  cleruchi,  and  corporate  bodies."  Of  course, 
an  heiress  could  only  claim  exemption  while  un- 
married. Wards,  also,  were  free  from  all  liturgiet 
during  their  minority,  and  for  a  year  after  theii 
doKi/iaaia*  By  kXijpovxoi  are  meant  colonists,  who, 
while  absent  by  the  command  of  the  state,  could 
not  perforin  a  trierarchy.  The  rd  tcoivuvixd  admits 
of  doubt,  but  it  probably  means  the  property  of  joint 
tenants,  as  brothers  or  co-heirs,  which  had  not  yet 
been  apportioned  to  them,10  or  it  may  refei  to  mon- 
eys invested  in  partnership.  Moreover,  though  the 
proper  duration  of  a  trierarchy  was  a  year,  it  was 
legally  dissolved  if  the  general  furnished  no  pay  to 
the  soldiers,  or  if  the  ship  put  into  the  Piraeus,  it 
being  then  impossible  to  keep  the  sailors  together." 

V.  On  the  legal  proceedings  connected  unth  the  tri- 
erarchy.—  These  were  either  between  individual 
trierarchs,  or  between  trierarchs  and  tho  state,  and 
therefore  in  the  form  of  a  Diadicasia.  They  gen- 
erally arose  in  consequence  of  a  trierarch  not  de- 
livering up  his  ship  and  her  rigging  in  proper  order, 
either  to  his  successor  or  to  the  state.  If  he  alleged 
that  the  loss  or  damage  of  either  happened  from  a 
storm,  he  was  said  OKT/ifiuottai  Kara  \ufu.n-n  airofat- 
Xevat,  and  if  his  plea  were  substantiated,  lAoiev  tv 

AiKaoTn(>i<,)  k.  r.  A.  Vessels  or  furniture  on 
which  a  trial  of  this  kind  had  been  held,  wen- said  to 
be  AtaAeAixaafieva. 

The  presidency  of  the  courts  which  tried  mailers 
of  this  sort  was  vested  in  the  strategi,  and  .ho  iie- 
times  in  the  superintendents  of  the  dockyard,  ic 
conjunction  with  the  annaroXeic  The  senate  also 
appears  to  have  had  a  judicial  power  in  these  mat- 
ters e  g  ,  we  meet  in  various  inscriptions  with 
thf  phrase  olAt  ruv  TpUfpApxiM,  <iv  t&iirXuaev  r)  tiov- 

1.  (I)rm..  De  Comn.  Trier.,  1231,  14.)  — 2.  [Pollux,  Ounra., 
nil.,  110.)  — 1.  (ad  !>.-»•  .  c.  Mid.,  880.)  —  4.  (llrkundeii,  Ao. 
109  )  -  i  iDem.,  c.  Lept.)  — 0.  (De  Afx.ll.  bind.,  67.)— 7 
(Dem..  r  Lept.,  450  and  404.)  —  8.  (De  Symm.,  183,  14.)  — 9 
,  (Lym.iB.  c.  Di.«it.,  008.)— 10.  (Pollm,  Onom.,  rill.,  'Hi  -II 
(Dem..  t.  Polycl.,  1209.) 

mix 


TRIOBOLON. 


TRIPOS. 


49  rf/v  rpivp>}-  Bockh  conjectures  that  the  trier- 
trchs  of  whom  this  is  said  had  returned  their  ships 
in  such  a  condition  that  the  state  might  have  called 
upon  them  to  put  them  in  thorough  repair  or  to  re- 
build them,  at  a  cost  for  an  ordinary  trireme  of 
6000  drachmae.  Supposing  that  they  were  not  re- 
leased from  this  liability  by  any  decree  of  a  court 
of  justice,  and  that  the  rebuilding  was  not  completed, 
he  conceives  that  it  must  have  been  competent  (in 
a  clear  and  flagrant  case)  for  the  senate  to  have  in- 
flicted upon  them  the  penalty  of  twice  6000  drach- 
mae, the  technical  phrase  for  which  was  "  doubling 
the  trireme."1 

The  phrase  (b/ioXoyijoev  rpi^pr/  naivi/v  anoduaetv, 
which  occurs  in  inscriptions,  does  not  apply  to  an 
undertaking  for  giving  a  new  trireme,  but  merely 
lor  putting  one  in  a  complete  state  of  repair. 

The  phrase  <f>aiveiv  n?ioiov,%  to  lay  an  information 
against  a  vessel,  is  used,  not  of  a  public  ship,  but  of 
a  private  vessel,  engaged,  perhaps,  in  smuggling  or 
privateering. 

TRIEROPOIOI  (TpinpoTToioi).  (Vid.  Ships,  p. 
891.) 

*TRIGLA  (TfiiyXa),  a  fish,  the  red  Surmullet,  or 
Mullus  barbatus,  L.  It  is  from  six  to  nine  inches 
long,  and  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  ancient 
epicures.3 

TRIGON.    (Vid.  Pila.) 

TRILIX.    (  Vid.  Tela,  p  956.) 

TRINU'NDINUM.    (Vid.  Nundin^:,  p.  668.) 

TRIO'BOLON  (rpiMoXov),  or  Tpio>6olov  ijXiaaTi- 
kov,  was  the  fee  of  three  oboli  which  the  Athenian 
citizens  received  for  their  attendance  as  dicasts  in 
the  courts  of  the  heliaea,  whence  it  is  also  called 
uiodof  dinaoTinoq,  or  to  SiKaariKov.  This  pay  had 
been  first  introduced  by  Pericles.*  It  is  generally 
upposed  from  Aristophanes,5  who  makes  Strepsia- 
des  say  that  for  the  first  obolus  he  ever  received  as 
a  dicast  he  bought  a  toy  for  his  son,  that  at  first 
the  diKCLOTinov  was  only  one  obolus.  According  to 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,4  the  pay  was  subse- 
quently increased  to  two  oboli,  but  this  seems  to  be 
merely  an  erroneous  inference  from  the  passage  of 
his  author.  Three  oboli,  or  the  rptuSoXov,  occurs 
as  early  as  B.C.  425  in  the  comedies  of  Aristopha- 
nes, and  is  afterward  mentioned  frequently.'  Bocky 
has  inferred  from  these  passages  that  the  triobolon 
was  introduced  by  Cleon  about  B.C.  421 ;  but  G. 
Hermann9  has  disputed  this  opinion,  at  least  so  far 
as  it  is  founded  upon  Aristophanes,  and  thinks  that 
the  pay  of  three  oboli  for  the  dicasts  existed  before 
that  time.  However  this  may  be,  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  the  pay  of  the  dicasts  was  not  the 
same  at  all  times,  although  it  is  improbable  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  two  oboli.10  The  payment 
was  made  after  every  assembly  of  a  court  of  helias- 
tse  by  the  colacretae11  in  the  following  manner.  Af- 
ter a  citizen  had  been  appointed  by  lot  to  act  as 
judge  in  a  particular  court,  he  received,  on  entering 
the  court,  together  with  the  staff"  (Paitrr/pia  or  (>d6- 
6o{),  a  tablet  or  ticket  (<ri>fi6oXov).  After  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court  was  over,  the  dicast,  on  going  out, 
delivered  his  ticket  to  the  prytanes,  and  received 
his  fee  in  return.1*  Those  who  had  come  too  late 
had  no  claim  to  the  triobolon."  The  annual  amount 
of  these  fees  is  reckoned  by  Aristophanes14  at  150 


1.  (Urkundeu,  &c.,228.)— 2.  (Dem.,  c.  Lacr.,  941.)— 3.  (Aria- 
lot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  17,  <tc.  —  .Elian,  ii.,  41,  &c.  —  Adams,  Append., 
I.  v.)— 4.  (Arigtot.,  Polit.,  ii.,  9,  p.  67,  ed.  Gattling.— Plut.,  Per- 
Icl.,  9.— Plat.,  Gorg.,  p.  515.)— 5.  (Nub.,  840.)— 6.  (Ran.,  140.) 
—  7.  (Aristoph.,  Equit.,  51,  255.— Vesp.,  584,  654,  660.  — Ran., 
1540,  dec.)  — 8.  (Staatah.,  i.,  p.  252.)— 9.  (Praf.  ad  Anstoph., 
Nub.,  p.  1,  dec,  2d  ed;t;.) — 10.  (Aristot.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Aristoph., 
Vesp  ,  682.  —  Hesych.,  ».  v.  AiKaarixdv.  —  Suidas,  s.  v.  'HXma- 
ra(.) — II.  (Lucian,  Bis  iccusat.,  12,  15.) — 12.  (Schol.  ad  Aris- 
wih.,  Plut,  277. — Suidas,  «.  v.  Baicnipla. — Etymol.  Mag.,  s.  v. 
f  fu6o\ov.  —  Polio*,  Onom.,  viii.,  16.) — 13.  (Aristoph.,  Vesp., 
•  4.)— 14.  (Vesp.,  560,  dec,  with  the  schol.) 
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talents,  a  sum  which  is  very  high,  and  can,  p^rhapa 
only  be  applied  to  the  most  flourishing  times  oi 
A.fchons 

TRIPLICATIO.    (Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

"TRIPOL'ION  (Tpin'Aiov),  a  piai  t.  "  Serapior 
and  Avicenna  call  it  Turbith,  which,  however,  is 
said  by  Actuarius  to  be  the  root  of  the  Alypias 
Sprengel  says  the  Arabians  and  their  commentator* 
committed  a  great  mistake  in  confounding  the  Tur- 
bith with  the  Tnpohum.  He  is  disposed  to  think  it 
the  Plumbago  Europaa,  or  Leadwort.  Sibthorp, 
however,  holds  it  to  be  the  Statice  sinuata;  and,  in 
short,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  respect- 
ing it."* 

TRIPOS  (rpinove),  a  Tripod,  i.  «.,  any  utensil  oi 
article  of  furniture  supported  upon  three  feet,  more 
especially 

I  A  three-legged  table  (vid.  Mensa,  page  633.) 
The  first  woodcut  at  p.  276  shows  such  a  table  in 
use  Its  three  supports  are  richly  and  tastefully 
ornamented.  Various  single  legs  {trapezophora'), 
wrought  in  the  same  style  out  of  white  marble,  red 
porphyry,  or  other  valuable  materials,  and  consisting 
of  a  lion's  head  or  some  similar  object  at  the  top, 
and  a  foot  of  the  same  animal  at  the  bottom,  united 
by  intervening  foliage,  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,4  and  in  other  collections  of  antiquities. 
The  tripod  used  at  entertainments  to  hold  the  Cra- 
ter (p.  319)  had  short  feet,  so  that  it  was  not  much 
elevated.  These  tables  were  probably  sometimes 
made  to  move  upon  castors.4 

II.  A  pot  or  caldron  used  for  boiling  meat,  and 
either  raised  upon  a  three-legged  stand  of  bronze, 
as  is  represented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  678,  or  made 
with  its  three  feet  in  the  same  piece.  Such  a  uten- 
sil was  of  great  value,  and  was  sometimes  offered 
as  a  prize  in  the  public  games.4 

III.  A  bronze  altar,  not  differing,  probably,  in  its 
original  form,  from  the  tall  tripod  caldron  already 
described.  In  this  form,  but  with  additional  orna- 
ment, we  see  it  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which 
represents  a  tripod  found  at  Frejus.7  That  this 
was  intended  to  be  used  in  sacrifice  may  be  inferred 
from  the  bull's  head,  with  a  fillet  tied  round  the 
horns,  which  we  see  at  the  top  of  each  leg. 


All  the  most  ancient  representations  of  the  sacn 
ficial  tripod  exhibit  it  of  the  same  general  shape, 
together  with  three  rings  at  the  top  to  serve  as 
handles  (ovaTa*).  Since  it  has  this  form  on  all  the 
coins  and  other  ancient  remains  which  have  any 
reference  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  it  has  been  witb 
sufficient  reason  concluded  that  the  tripod  from 
which  the  Pythian  priestess  gave  responses  was  of 


1.  (Bockh,  Staatsh.,  <fcc,  i.,  p  250.  —  Meier,  Att.  Proc,  p 
125,  dec.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  ir.,  134  — Theophr.,  H.  P.,  be.,  19.- 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  vii.,  23.) — 4.  (Combe 
Ancient  Marbles,  i.,  3  ;  i.,  13  ;  hi.,  38.) — 5.  (Horn.,  II.,  xvin. 
375.)  — 6.  (xiiii.,  264,  702,  703.)—  7.  (Spon,  Misc.  Enid  An- 
p.  118.)— 8.  (Horn..  II.,  xviii..  378  > 
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tnis  kind  fie  right-hand  figuie  in  the  preceding 
woodcut  :e>  copied  from  one  published  by  K.  O. 
Miiller,1  founded  upon  numerous  ancient  authorities, 
and  designed  to  show  the  appearance  of  the  oracu- 
lar tripod  at  Delphi.  Besides  the  parts  already 
mentioned,  viz.,  the  three  legs,  the  three  handles, 
and  the  vessel  or  caldron,  it  shows  a  flat,  round 
plate,  called  3fy«>f,  on  which  the  Pythia  seated  her- 
self in  order  to  give  responses,  and  on  which  lay  a 
laurel  leaf  at  other  times.  This  figure  also  shows 
the  position  or  the  Cortina,  which,  as  well  as  the 
caldron,  was  made  of  very  thin  bronze,  and  was 
supposed  to  increase  the  prophetic  sounds  which 
came  from  underneath  the  earth.* 

The  celebrity  of  this  tripod  produced  innumerable 
imitations  of  it,'  called  "  Delphic  tripods."*  They 
were  made  to  be  used  in  sacrifice,  and  still  more 
frequently  to  be  prssented  to  the  treasury  both  in 
that  place  and  in  many  other  Greek  temples  6  ( Vid 
Donaria  )  Tripods  were  chiefly  dedicated  to  Apol- 
lo* and  to  Bacchus.  Partly  in  allusion  to  the  fable 
of  the  rape  of  a  tripod  from  Apollo  by  Hercules, 
and  the  recovery  of  it  by  the  former,7  the  tripod  was 
one  of  his  usual  attributes,  and  therefore  occurs 
continually  on  coins  and  ancient  marbles  which 
have  a  relation  to  him.  Of  this  we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  the  bas-relief  engraved  on  p.  78,  which 
also  exhibits  two  more  of  his  attributes,  the  lyre  and 
the  plectrum.  In  conformity  with  the  same  ideas, 
it  was  given  as  a  prize  to  the  conquerors  at  the 
Pythian  and  other  games,  which  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Apollo.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  theatre 
at  Athens  being  considered  sacred  to  Bacchus,  the 
successful  Choraou8  received  a  bronze  tripod  as 
the  appropriate  prize.  The  choragic  monuments 
of  Thrasyilus  and  Lysicrates,  the  ornamental  frag- 
ments of  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
were  erected  by  them  to  preserve  and  display  the 
fripods  awarded  to  them  on  such  occasions.  We 
fird,  also,  that  a  tripod  was  sometimes  consecrated 
to  the  Muses'  and  to  Hercules.10 

A  tripod,  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  that  from 
which  the  Pythia  delivered  oracles,  and  consecrated 
to  Apollo  in  the  same  temple  at  Delphi,  was  that  made 
from  the  spoils  of  the  Persian  army  after  the  battle 
of  Platffiae.  It  consisted  of  a  golden  bowl,  supported 
by  a  three- headed  bronze  serpent."  The  golden 
bowl  having  been  removed,  the  bronze  serpent  was 
taken  to  Constantinople,  and  is  probably  the  one 
which  was  seen  there  by  Spon  and  Wheler  in  1675. 
The  first  figure  in  the  following  woodcut  is  copied 
from  Wheler's  engraving  of  it."  He  says  it  was 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high 

The  use  of  bronze  tripods  as  altars  evidently 
arose,  in  a  great  degTee,  from  their  suitableness  to 
be  removed  from  place  to  place.  We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  this  mode  of  employing  them  in  the  scene 
which  is  represented  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  897. 
To  accommodate  them  as  much  as  possible  to  this 
purpose,  they  were  sometimes  made  to  fold  together 
into  a  small  compass  by  a  contrivance,  which  may 
be  understood  from  an  inspection  of  the  following 
woodcut.  The  right-hand  figure  represents  a  tripod 
in  the  British  Museum.  A  patera  or  a  plain  metal- 
lic disk  Has  laid  on  the  top  when  there  was  00- 
caaion  to  offer  incense.  Many  of  these  movable 
(biding  tripods  may  be  seen  in  museums,  proving 
how  common  ihey  were  among  the  Romans. 

Another  species  of  tripods  deserving  of  notice 


1.  (Kottiie  r-»  Amalthea,  l.,  p.  119.)— 3.  (Virg.,  JEn  .  in..  03.) 
—I  (Diod.  Sic.  ivi.,36.)— 4.  (Athen.,  v.,  p.  IW.)— 5.  (Atben  , 
»>.,  p.  331,/. ;  333,  d  — P»u«.,  iv.,  33, 1.)— (5.  (Pana.,  n...  IM,  t, 
».)— 7.  (P»ua.,in.,31,»7.— Id.,  i..  13, »4.) — 8.  (Herod., i.,  144.)— 
9.  (Hea.,  Op.  et  Dim,  1)58.)— 10  (Paue.,  i.,  7,  «  3.)— II.  (Hand., 
it.,  81.-  Thucyd.,  i.,  133.  —  Schol.  in  Inc.— Pane.,  i.,  13,  »  5.— 
Gylliu*,  Top.  Conat.,  u.,  13. —  Buduri,  Imp.  Orient.,  t.  n.v  p. 
M4.)— 13.  U"urney  into  Grrrrr,  p  183.) 


are  those  made  of  marble  or  hard  stone.   One  was 
discovered  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  five  feet  high, 
and  therefore  unsuitable  to  be  used  in  sacrifice.  It 
is  very  much  ornamented,  and  was  probably  in 
tended  merely  to  be  displayed  as  a  work  of  art  ' 
TRIPU'DIUM.    (  Vid.  Auspicium,  p.  130.) 
TRIRE'MIS.    ( Vid.  Ships.) 
TRITAGONISTES  {TpirayuvicTvc).    ( Vid. 
trio,  p.  505.) 

'TRIT'ICUM  (Tropdf),  Wheat.  "  SpTengel  re- 
marks, that  the  Triticum  hybernum  and  etstivum  are 
1  indicated  by  the  irvpdf  xupoonopov/ievoc  nai  rpifirfvof 
of  Theophrastus,  &c.  It  is  the  nvpog  airavioc  of 
J  Dioscoridcs.  The  finest  kind  of  wheat  was  called 
oiXiyviTTjs  by  the  Greeks,  and  siligo  by  the  Romans ; 
the  second  sort  in  quality  was  called  o-e/urJaAtf  by 
the  Greeks,  and  similago  by  the  Romans ;  the  third 
Bort  was  called  ovynofiioToc  and  avTonvpirris  by  the 
,  Greeks,  and  autopyrus  by  the  Romans  ;  the  last 
kind  was  called  Trervpt'af."' 

TRITTUA  (Tpirrva).  (Vid.  Sacripicium,  p.  846.) 
TRITTUS  (rptrnic).    {Vid.  Tribus,  Greek,  p. 
1003.) 

TRIUMPHUS,  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  a 
victorious  general  entered  the  city  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses.  He  was  preceded  by  the 
captives  and  spoils  taken  in  war,  was  followed  by 
his  troops,  and  after  passing  in  state  along  the  Via 
Sacra,  ascended  the  Capitol  to  offer  sacrifice  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter. 

Such  displays  have  been  so  universal  among  all 
warlike  tribes  from  the  earliest  times,  and  are  so 
immediately  connected  with  some  of  the  strongest 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  that  it  would  be  as 
useless  as  it  is  impossible  to  trace  their  origin  his- 
torically. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
fancies  of  those  ancient  writers  who  refstlheir  first 
institution  to  the  mythic  conquests  of  Bacchus  in 
the  East,*  nor  need  we  attach  much  importance  to 
the  connexion  between  tnumphus  and  Qpla/iSoc,  ac- 
cording to  the  etymology  doubtingly  proposed  by 
Varro.*  Rejoicings  alter  a  victory,  accompanied 
by  processions  of  the  soldiery  with  their  plunder, 
must  have  been  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the 
Romans  as  a  nation  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  return 
of  Romulus  with  spolia  opima,  after  he  had  defeated 
the  Ceninenses  and  slain  Aero  their  king,  is  de- 
scribed by  Dionysius'  with  all  the  attributes  of  a 
regular  triumph.  Plutarch*  admits  that  this  event 
was  the  origin  of  and  first  step  towards  the  triumph 
of  after-times,  but  censures  Dionysius  for  the  stale- 

1.  (Cajrlua,  Itrcuail,  u  u.,  pi.  ,'J.) — 3.  (Adama,  Append.,  a.  I.] 
—  3.  (Diod.  Sic,  !v„  J.  —  Plin.,  II.  N.,  an.,  57.)  —  4.  (De  I.ing 
La,t.,  ti  , 68, ed.  MCiller  )— 5.  (ii.  34  —  Compile  Prop  i».,l,« 
—0.  (Rum.,  19.) 
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ment  that  Romulus  made  his  entrance  in  a  quadriga, 
which  he  considers  disproved  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  triumphal  (rponaio^opovg)  statues  of  that  king, 
as  seen  in  his  day,  represented  him  on  foot.  He 
adds,  that  Tarquinius  Priscus,  according  to  some, 
or  Poplicoia  according  to  others,  first  triumphed  in 
a  chariot ;  and  in  corroboration  of  this,  we  find  that 
the  first  triumph  recorded  by  Livy1  is  that  over  the 
Sabines  by  Tarquinius,  who,  according  to  Vernus,1 
wore  upon  this  occasion  a  robe  of  cloth  or  gold. 
Whatever  conclusion  we  may  form  upon  these 
points,  it  is  certain  that,  from  the  first  dawn  of  au- 
thentic history  down  to  the  extinction  of  liberty,  a 
regular  triumph  ( Justus  triumphus)  was  recognised 
as  the  summit  of  military  glory,  and  was  the  cher- 
ished object  of  ambition  to  every  Roman  general. 
A  triumph  might  be  granted  for  successful  achieve- 
ments either  by  land  or  sea,  but  the  latter  were 
comparatively  so  rare  that  we  shall  for  the  present 
defer  the  consideration  of  the  naval  triumph. 

After  any  decisive  battle  had  been  won,  or  a 
province  subdued  by  a  series  of  successful  opera- 
tions, the  imperator  forwarded  to  the  senate  a 
laurel- wreathed  despatch  (literce  laureates.3),  contain- 
ing an  account  of  his  exploits.  If  the  intelligence 
proved  satisfactory,  the  senate  decreed  a  public 
thanksgiving.  ( Vid.  Supplicatio.)  This  supplica- 
tion was  so  frequently  the  forerunner  of  a  triumph, 
that  Cato  thinks  it  necessary  to  remind  Cicero  that 
it  was  not  invariably  so  *  After  the  war  was  con- 
cluded, the  general,  with  his  army,  repaired  to  Rome, 
or  ordered  his  army  to  meet  him  there  on  a  given 
day,  but  did  not  enter  the  city.  A  meeting  of  the 
senate  was  held  without  the  walls,  usually  in  the 
Temple  of  Bellona*  or  Apollo/  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  urging  his  pretensions  in  person, 
and  these  were  then  scrutinized  and  discussed  with 
the  most  jealous  care.  The  following  rules  and  re- 
strictions were,  for  the  most  part,  rigidly  enforced, 
although  the  senate  assumed  the  discretionary  pow- 
er of  relaxing  them  in  special  cases. 

1.  That  no  one  could  be  permitted  to  triumph 
unless  he  had  held  the  office  of  dictator,  of  consul, 
or  of  praetor.7  Hence  a  triumph  was  not  allowed 
to  P.  Scipio  after  he  had  expelled  the  Carthaginians 
from  Spain,  because  he  had  commanded  in  that 
province  "  sine  ullo  magistrate."*  The  honours 
granted  to  Pompey,  who  triumphed  in  his  24th  year 
(B.C.  81),  before  he  had  held  any  of  the  great  offices 
of  state,  and  again  ten  years  afterward,  while  still 
a  simple  eques,  were  altogether  unprecedented.9 

2.  That  the  magistrate  should  have  been  actually 
in  office  both  when  the  victory  was  gained  and  when 
the  triumph  was  to  be  celebrated.  This  regulation 
was  insisted  upon  only  during  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  commonwealth.  Its  violation  commenced  with 
Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  first  person  to  whom  the  sen- 
ate ever  granted  a  "prorogatio  imperii"  after  the 
termination  of  a  magistracy,10  and  thenceforward 
proconsuls  and  propraetors  were  permitted  to  tri- 
umph without  question,11  although  for  a  considera- 
ble time  the  event  was  of  rare  occurrence.  It  was 
long  held,  however,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
"prorogatio  imperii"  to  follow  immediately  upon 
the  termination  of  the  magistracy,  for  a  triumph 
was  refused  to  L.  Lentulus,  who  succeeded  P.  Scipio 
m  Spain,  on  the  ground  that,  although  he  had  been 
formerly  praetor,  his  imperium  had  not  been  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  from  the  period  when  the 


1.  (i.,  38.  —  Compare  Flor.,  i.,  5.— Eutrop.,  i.,  6.)—  2.  (Plin., 
H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  19.)— 3.  (Zonar.,  vii.,  21.  —  Liv.,  xlvi.,  1.— Phn., 
H.  N.,xv.,  40.)  — 4.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xv.,  5.)— 5.  (Liv.,  xxvi.,  21. 
—  Id.,  ixxvi.,  39.)—  6.  (Liv.,  xzzix.,  4.)  —  7.  (Liv.,  xiviii.,  38  . 
xxxi.,20.)  —  8.  (Val.  Max.,  ii.,  8,  »  5.  —  Liv.,  I.e.)  — 9  (Liv., 
Epit.,  89.— Cic.,  Pro  Leg.  Man.,  21.— Veil.  Paterc,  il.,  30  —Val 
Max.,  viii.,  15, «  8  —  Plut.,  Pomp.,  12,  22.—  Dion  Cass.,  xxxvi., 
«  )— 10.  (Liv.,  » ii  ,  26.)— II.  (Li"  xxxix.,  45.— Id.,  xl.,  25,  34.) 
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command  expired,  but  had  been  renewed  "  exttt 
ordinem"  after  a  lapse  of  some  years.1  But  towards 
the  close  of  the  Republic  this  principle  was  entirely 
abandoned.  Consuls  and  praetors  seldom  quitted 
the  city  until  their  term  of  office  had  ceased  ,  and 
when,  at  any  subsequent  period,  they  entered  upoe 
the  government  of  a  province,  either  in  regulai  rota- 
tion or  "extra  ordinem"  they  enjoyed  the  full 
status,  and  all  the  privileges  of  proconsuls  and  pro- 
praetors. The  position  of  Pompey  when  sent  againsl 
the  pirates,  and  afterward  against  Mithradates,  and 
of  Cicero  when  he  went  to  Cilicia,  will  be  sufficiei* 
to  illustrate  this,  without  multiplying  examples. 

3.  That  the  war  should  have  been  proseculed  or 
the  battle  fought  under  the  auspices,  and  in  the 
province,  and  with  the  troops,  of  the  general  seeking 
the  triumph;1  and  hence  the  triumph  of  the  praetoi 
Furius1  was  considered  irregular  and  imperfect 
Thus,  if  a  victory  was  gained  by  the  legatus  of  a 
general  who  was  absent  from,  the  army,  the  honour 
of  it  did  not  belong  to  the  former,  but  to  the  latter, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  the  auspices. 

4.  That  at  least  5000  of  the  enemy  should  have 
been  slain  in  a  single  battle  ;*  that  the  advantage 
should  have  been  positive,  and  not  merely  a  com- 
pensation for  some  previous  disaster  ;4  and  that  the 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  should  have  been 
small  compared  with  that  of  their  adversaries.'  By 
a  law  of  the  tribunes  L.  Marius  and  M.  Cato,  penal- 
ties were  imposed  upon  all  imperatores  who  should 
be  found  guilty  of  having  made  false  returns  to  the 
senate,  and  it  was  ordained  that,  so  soon  as  they 
returned  to  the  city,  they  should  be  required  to  at- 
test the  correctness  of  such  documents  upon  oath 
before  the  city  quaestor.7  It  is  clear  that  these 
provisions  could  never  have  existed  during  the  pet- 
ty contests  with  which  Rome  was  fully  occupied 
for  some  centuries ;  and  even  when  wars  were 
waged  upon  the  most  extensive  scale,  we  find  many 
instances  of  triumphs  granted  for  general  results, 
without  reference  to  the  numbers  slain  in  any  -jm 
engagement.8 

5.  That  the  war  should  have  been  a  leg  titrate 
contest  against  public  foes  (justis  hostilibusque  bel- 
li*'3), and  not  a  civil  contest.  Hence  Catulus  cele- 
brated no  triumph  over  Lepidus,  nor  Antonius  over 
Catiline,  nor  Cinna  and  Marius  over  their  antago- 
nists of  the  Sullan  party,  nor  Ca;sar  alter  Pharsalia; 
and  when  he  did  subsequently  triumph  after  his 
victory  over  the  sons  of  Pompey,  it  caused  univer- 
sal disgust.    Hence  the  line  in  Lucan  :10 

"  Bella  geri  placuit  nullos  habitura  triumphos  "" 

(Vid.  Ovatio.) 

6.  That  the  dominion  of  the  state  should  have 
been  extended,  and  not  merely  something  previously 
lost  regained.  Hence  Fulvius,  who  won  back  Ca- 
pua after  its  revolt  to  Hannibal,  did  not  receive 
a  triumph.11  The  absolute  acquisition  of  territory 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  essential." 

7.  That  the  war  should  have  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  and  the  province  reduced  to  a  state  of 
peace,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  army  being  withdrawn, 
the  presence  of  the  victorious  soldiers  being  con- 
sidered indispensable  in  a  triumph.  In  consequence 
of  this  condition  not  being  fulfilled,  an  ovation  only 
was  granted  to  Marcellus  after  the  capture  of  Syra 
cuse,14  and  to  L.  Manlius  upon  his  return  fron 
Spain."    We  find  an  exception  in  Liv.,  xxxi.,  48. 

1.  (Liv.,  xxxi.,  20.)  — 2.  (Liv.,  xxxi  ,  48.  —  Id.,  xxxiv.,  10.— 
Val.  Max.,  ii.  8,  $2.)— 3.  (Liv.,  xxxi.,  49.)  — 4.  (Val.  Max.,  ii, 
8,  >>  1.)—  5.  (Oros.,v.,4.)— 6.  (Liv.,  xxxiii.,  22.)— 7.  (Val.  Max, 
1.  c.)— 8.  (Liv.,  vii.,  26.—  Id.,  xl.,  38.)  —  9.  (Cic.,  Pro  Deiot.,  4.) 
—  10.  (i.,  12.)  — 11.  (Vid.  Val.  Max.,  ii.,  8,  «  7.  — Dion  Can, 
xliii.,  42  —  Plut.,  Cm.,  56.)—  12.  (Val.  Max.,  1.  c  —  Compart 
Liv.,  xxxi.,  5  ,  xxxvi.,  1.)— 13.  (Duker  ad  Liv.,  xxxi.,  5.)— 14. 
(Liv.,  xxvi.,  21.  —  Compare  xiviii.,  29  ;  xxx.,  48.)  —  15.  (Liv 
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48,  but  this  and  similar  cases  must  be  regarded  as 
examples  of  peculiar  favour.1 

The  senate  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  delib- 
erating upon  all  these  points,  and  giving  or  with- 
holding the  honour  sought,1  and  they,  for  the  most 
part,  exercised  the  privilege  without  question,  except 
in  times  of  great  political  excitement.  The  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  however,  in  this  matter,  was 
asserted  at  a  very  early  date,  and  a  triumph  is  said 
to  ha  Te  been  voted  by  the  tribes  to  Valerius  and 
Herat ras,  the  consuls  of  B.C.  446,  in  direct  oppo- 
sitioD  to  the  resolution  of  the  fathers,'  and  in  a  Sim- 
la: manner  to  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the  first  plebeian 
dictator,*  while  L.  Postumius  Megellus,  consul  B.C. 
894,  celebrated  a  triumph  although  resisted  by  the 
senate  and  seven  out  of  the  ten  tribunes.6  Nay, 
more,  we  read  of  a  certain  Appius  Claudius,  consul 
B.C.  143,  who,  having  persisted  in  celebrating  a 
triumph  in  defiance  of  both  the  senate  and  people, 
was  accompanied  by  his  daughter  (or  sister)  Clau- 
dia, a  vestal  virgin,  and  by  her  interposition  saved 
from  being  dragged  from  his  chariot  by  a  tribune.4 
A  disappointed  general,  however,  seldom  ventured 
to  resort  to  such  violent  measures,  but  satisfied 
himself  with  going  through  the  forms  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  a  practice  first  introduced  by  C.  Papirius 
Maso,  and  thus  noticed  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti  *  C 
Papirius  Maso  cos.  de  Corseis  primus  in  moktk 
Albano  III.  Nonas  Mart.  an.  DXXII.7  11  *  ex>  n- 
ple  was  followed  by  Marcellus,8  by  Q.  Minucius,* 
and  by  many  others ;  so  that  Livy,14  aft  ;r  mention- 
ing that  the  senate  had  refused  a  triumph  to  Ciee- 
reius  (praetor  B  C.  173),  adds,  "in  wnntc  Albano, 
quod  jam  in  morem  eenerat,  triumphant 

If  the  senate  gave  their  consent,  they  at  the  same 
time  voted  a  sum  of  money  towards  defraying  the 
necessary  expenses,"  and  one  of  the  tribunes  "  ex 
cuctoritate  senatus"  applied  for  a  plebiscitum  to  per- 
mit the  imperator  to  retain  his  imperium  on  the  day 
when  he  entered  the  city."  This  last  form  could 
not  b*  dispensed  with  either  in  an  ovation  or  a 
triumph,  because  the  imperium  conferred  by  the 
comitia  curiata  did  not  include  the  city  itself  j  and 
when  a  general  had  once  gone  forth  •' paludatus," 
his  military  power  ceased  as  soon  as  he  re-entered 
the  gates,  unless  the  general  law  had  been  previous- 
ly suspended  by  a  special  enactment ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  resolution  of  the  senate  was,  as  it  were, 
ratified  by  the  plebs.  (Vid.  Imperium,  Paludamen- 
tdm.)  For  this  reason,  no  one  desiring  a  triumph 
ever  entered  the  city  until  the  question  was  deci- 
ied,  since  by  so  doing  he  would  ipso  facto  have 
forfeited  all  claim.  We  have  a  remarkable  example 
of  this  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  who,  after  his  return 
from  Cilicia,  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  day 
after  day,  and  dragged  about  his  lictors  from  one 
place  to  another,  without  entering  the  city,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  a  triumph. 

Such  were  the  preliminaries,  and  it  only  now  re- 
mains to  describe  the  order  of  the  procession.  This, 
in  ancient  days,  was  sufficiently  simple.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  enemy  and  the  other  prisoners  were  led 
along  in  advance  of  the  general's  chariot;  the  mili- 
tary standards  were  carried  before  the  troops,  who 
followed  laden  with  plunder ;  banquets  were  spread 
in  front  of  every  door,  and  the  populace  brought  up 
the  rear  in  a  joyous  band,  filled  with  good  cheer, 
chanting  soi  gs  of  victory,  jeenng  and  bantering  as 
they  went  al  >ng  with  the  pleasantries  customary  on 


1.  (Sea  alao  Tacit.,  Ann.,  1.,  65,  compared  with  ii.,41.)- -8. 
(Liv.,  lii.,  68.— Polyb.,  vi.,  12.)— 3.  (Lit.,  ill.,  t2.— Dionyi.,  n., 
•0.)— 4.  (Lit.,  ii  ,  16.)— 3.  (Lit  ,  i.,  87  )—  fi.  (Onxi.,T.,4.— Cic, 
Pro  C«l.,  14.— Val.  Mm.,  t.,  4,  »  6.-  Suet.,  Tib.,  2.)— 7.  (Plin., 
H.  N..  it.,  S8.)  — 8.  (Lit.,  xxti.,  Jl  —  Pint.,  Mare.,  22.)  —  9. 
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such  occasions.1  But  in  later  times  these  pageants 
were  marshalled  with  extraordinary  pomp  and 
splendour,  and  presented  a  most  gorgeous  spectacle 
Minute  details  would  necessarily  be  different  ac 
cording  to  circumstances,  but  the  general  arrange- 
ments were  as  follow.  When  the  day  appointed 
had  arrived,  the  whole  population  poured  forth  fr.  ire 
their  abodes  in  holyday  attire ;  some  stationed  them 
selves  on  the  steps  of  the  public  buildings  in  the 
Forum  and  along  the  Via  Sacra,  while  others  mount- 
ed scaffoldings  erected  for  the  purpose  of  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  show.  The  temples  were  all 
thrown  open,  garlands  of  flowers  decorated  every 
shrine  and  image,  and  incense  smoked  on  every 
altar.'  Meanwhile  the  imperator  called  an  assem- 
bly of  his  soldiers,  delivered  an  oration  commending 
their  valour,  and  concluded  by  distributing  rewards 
to  the  most  distinguished,  and  a  sum  of  money  to 
each  individual,  the  amount  depsnding  on  the  value 
of  the  spoils.  He  then  ascended  his  triumphal  cai 
and  advanced  to  the  Porta  Triumphalis  (where  this 
gate  was  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  here  dis- 
cuss'), where  he  was  met  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
senate,  headed  by  the  magistrates.  The  procession 
then  defiled  in  the  following  order  : 

1.  The  senate,  headed  by  the  magistrates.*  3 
A  body  of  trumpeters.  3.  A  train  of  carriages  and 
frames5  laden  with  spoils,  those  articles  which  were 
especially  remarkable  either  on  account  of  their 
beauty  or  rarity  being  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  seen  distinctly  by  the  crowd  *  Boards  were 
borne  aloft  on  fercula,  on  which  were  painted,  in 
large  letters,  the  names  of  vanquished  nations  and 
countries.  Here,  too,  models  were  exhibited,  in 
ivory  and  wood,7  of  the  cities  and  forts  captured,' 
and  pictures  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  other 
great  natural  features  of  the  subjugated  region, 
with  appropriate  inscriptions.  Gold  and  silver  in 
coin  or  bullion,  arms,  weapons,  and  horse-furniture 
of  every  description,  statues,  pictures,  vases,  and 
other  works  of  art,  precious  stones,  elaborately- 
wrought  and  richly-embroidered  stuffs,  and  every 
object  which  could  be  regarded  as  valuable  or  cu- 
rious. 4.  A  body  of  flute-players.  5.  The  white 
bulls  or  oxen  destined  for  sacrifice,  with  gilded 
horns,  decorated  with  infulae  and  serta,  attended  by 
the  slaughtering  priests  with  their  implements,  and 
followed  by  the  Camilli  bearing  in  their  hands  pate 
rae  and  other  holy  vessels  and  instruments.  6.  El- 
ephants, or  any  other  strange  animals,  natives  of 
the  conquered  districts.  7.  The  arms  and  insignia 
of  the  leaders  of  the  foe.  8.  The  leaders  them- 
selves, and  such  of  their  kindred  as  had  been  taken 
prisoners,  followed  by  the  whole  band  of  inferior 
captives  in  fetters.  9.  The  coronae  and  other  trib- 
utes of  respect  and  gratitude  bestowed  on  the  im- 
perator by  allied  kings  and  states.  10.  The  lictors 
of  the  imperator  in  single  file,  their  fasces  wreathed 
with  laurel.*  11.  The  imperator  himself,  in  a  circu 
lar  chariot  of  a  peculiar  form,10  drawn  by  four  hor- 
ses, which  were  sometimes,  though  rarely,  white." 
The  circular  form  of  the  chariot  is  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing cut,  copied  from  a  marble  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  d'Alcala  at  Seville,"  and  also 
in  the  next  following  cut,  which  represents  the  re- 
verse of  one  of  the  coins  of  the  Antonines  He  was 
attired  in  a  gold-embroidered  robe  (toga  ptrta)  and 
flowered  tunic  (tunica  palmata) ;  he  bore  in  his  light 
hand  a  laurel  hough,"  and  in  his  left  a  sceptre  ;'*  his 

L  (Lit.,  hi.,  20.)  —2  (Pint.,  jKinil.  Pnul.,  32.  —  Dion  Ca« 
Ihit.,  1.)— 3.  (Vid.  Cic.  in  Pi».,  23.— Sunt.,  OcUt.,  101.— J.  ... 
phm,  B.  J.,  til,  24.)  — 4.  (I)n.n  Comm.,  Ii.,  21.—  Serr.  ml  Vira., 
.*n.,  543.)  —  5.  (Joeephui,  B.  J.,  til,  24.)  —6.  (Suet..  Jul..  37.) 
—7.  (Quintil.,  fL,  3.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  t.,  5.)— 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N. 
t.,  40.)—10.  (Zonar.,  th  ,  21.)— II.  (Pint.,  Camill..  7.— Serr.' 
1.  c  —  Dion  Can.,  ilin.,  14.)— 12.  (Monlfaueon,  Ant.  EijiI.,  loa 
it.,  pi.  cr.) — 13.  (Plot.,  Piull  ,  82.)— 14.  (D  onyi.,T  ,  47  -Val 
Max..  it.  4  ill 
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brows  were  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  Delphic 
laurel,1  in  addition  to  which,  in  ancient  times,  his 
body  was  painted  bright  red.*  He  was  accompa- 
nied in  his  chariot  by  his  children  of  tender  years,1 


and  sometimes  by  very  dear  or  highly-honoured 
friends,*  while  behind  him  stood  a  public  slave  hold- 
ing oveT  his  head  a  golden  Etruscan  crown  orna- 
mented with  jewels.*  The  presence  of  a  slave  in 
Buch  a  place,  at  such  a  time,  seems  to  have  been 
intended  to  avert  "  invidia"  and  the  influence  of  the 
evil  eye,  and  for  the  same  purpose  a  fascinum,  a 
little  bell,  and  a  scourge  were  attached  to  the  vehi- 
cle.* Tertullian'  tells  us  that  the  slave  ever  and 
anon  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  imperator  the 
warning  words  "  Res-pice  post  te,  hominem  memevto 
te"  and  his  statement  is  copied  by  Zonaras,8  but  is 
not  confirmed  by  any  earlier  writer.  Isidorus,9 
misunderstanding  Pliny,1*  imagines  that  the  slave  in 
question  was  a  common  executioner.  12.  Behind 
the  chariot,  or  on  the  horses  which  drew  it,11  rode 
the  grown-up  sons  of  the  imperator,  together  with 
the  legati,  the  tribuni,1*  and  the  equites,  all  on  horse- 
back. 13.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  infantry  in  marching  order,  their  spears 
adorned  with  laurel,"  some  shouting  lo  Triumphe,1* 
and  singing  hymns  to  the  gods,  while  others  pro- 
claimed the  praises  of  their  leader,  or  indulged  in 
keen  sarcasms  and  coarse  ribaldry  at  his  expense, 
for  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  speech  was  granted 
and  exercised.1* 

The  arrangement  of  the  procession,  as  given 
above,  is  taken,  with  some  changes,  from  the  trea- 
tise of  Onuphnus  Panvinius,  De  Triumpho,  in  the  9th 
volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of  Gnevius.  The  differ- 
ent particulars  are  all  collected  from  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  most  celebrated  triumphs, 
•uch  as  that  of  Pompey  in  Appian,1*  of  Paulus 
JSmilius  in  Plutarch17  and  in  Livy,"  of  Vespasian 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xr.,  88,  S9 )— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiii.,  36.)— 
L  (Lit.,  xIt.,  40.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  41.)— 4.  (Dion  Cass.,  li.,  16. 

Id.,  lxiii.,  90.)— 5.  (Plin..  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  4.— Id.  ib.,  xxriii.,  7. 
—  Zonar.,  Tii.,  SI.)  —  6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxTiii.,  7.  — Zonar.,  Tii., 
II.)— 7.  (ApoL,  83.)— 8.  (1.  e.)— 9.  (xriii.,  ii.)— 10.  (xxTiii.,  7.) 
-11.  (Zonar.,  -  c.)— 18.  (Cic.  in  Pi».,  25.)— 13.  (Plin.,  xv.,  40.) 
—14.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  t.,  7,  ed.  Mflller. — Hor.,  Carm.,  iT., 
1, 49.— Tibull.,  ii.,  6, 181.) — 15.  (LiT.,  it.,  53.— Id.,  v.,  49.— Id., 
llT.,  38.— Dionys.,  Tii.,  72.— Snet.,  Jul.,  49,  51.— Mart.,  I.,  t., 
I  )-lft  (Pell.  Mith.,  116, 117.)— 17.  (Panll.,32.)— 18.  (ilv.,40.) 
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and  Titus  in  Josephus,1  and  of  Camil/us  in  Zona 
ras,s  together  with  the  remarks  of  Dionysius,'  Ser- 
vius,*  and  Juvenal.5 

Just  as  the  pomp  was  ascending  the  Capitolme 
Hill,  some  of  the  hostile  chiefs  were  led  aside  into 
the  adjoining  prison  and  put  to  death,  a  custom  so 
barbarous  that  we  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  ex- 
isted in  a  civilized  age  were  it  not  attested  by  the 
most  unquestionable  evidence.*  Pompey,  indeed, 
refrained  from  perpetrating  this  atrocity  in  his  third 
triumph,'  and  Aurelian,  on  like  occasion,  spared 
Zenobia,  but  these  are  quoted  as  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  When  it  was  announced  that  these 
murders  had  been  completed,*  the  victims  were 
then  sacrificed,  an  offering  from  the  spoils  was  pre- 
sented to  Jupiter,  the  laurel  wreath  was  deposited 
in  the  lap  of  the  god,'  the  imperator  was  entertain- 
ed at  a  public  feast  along  with  his  friends  in  the 
temple,  and  returned  home  in  the  evening  preceded 
by  torches  and  pipes,  and  escorted  by  a  crowd  of 
citizens  10  Plutarch11  and  Valerius  Maximus11  say 
that  it  was  the  practice  to  invite  the  consuls  to  this 
banquet  and  then  to  send  a  message  requesting 
them  not  to  come,  in  order,  doubtless,  that  the  im- 
perator might  be  the  most  distinguished  person  in 
the  company. 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings,  generally  speak- 
ing, were  brought  to  a  close  in  one  day ;  but  when 
the  quantity  of  plunder  was  very  great,  and  the 
troops  very  numerous,  a  longer  period  was  required 
for  the  exhibition,  and  thus  the  triumph  of  Flaminiua 
continued  for  three  days  in  succession.13 

But  the  glories  of  the  imperator  did  not  end  with 
the  show,  nor  even  with  his  life.  It  was  custom- 
ary (we  know  not  if  the  practice  was  invariable)  to 
provide  him,  at  the  public  expense,  with  a  site  foi 
a  house,  such  mansions  being  styled  triumpkatet 
domus.1*  After  death,  his  kindred  were  permitted 
to  deposit  e  his  ashes  within  the  walls  (such,  at  leastj 
is  the  explanation  given  to  the  words  of  Plutarch16), 
and  laurel-wreathed  statues,  standing  erect  in  tri- 
umphal cars,  displayed  in  the  vestibulum  of  the 
family  mansion,  transmitted  his  fame  to  posterity. 

A  Teiumphus  Navalis  appears  to  have  differed 
in  no  respect  from  an  ordinary  triumph,  except  that 
it  must  have  been  upon  a  smaller  scale,  and  would 
be  characterized  by  the  exhibition  of  beaks  of  ships 
and  other  nautical  trophies.  The  earliest  upon 
record  was  granted  to  C.  Duillius,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome  by  sea  in  the 
first  Punic  war  ;16  and  so  elated  was  he  by  his  suc- 
cess, that  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  whenever  he 
returned  home  at  night  from  supper,  he  caused 
flutes  to  sound  and  torches  to  be  borne  before  him.17 
A  second  naval  triumph  was  celebrated  by  Lutatius 
Catulus  for  his  victory  off  the  Insula;  ^Egates,  B.C. 
241  j1*  a  third  by  Q.  Fabius  Labeo,  B.C.  189,  over 
the  Cretans and  a  fourth  by  C.  Octavius  over 
King  Perseus,'0  without  captives  and  without  spoils. 

Triumphus  Castrensi8  was  a  procession  of  the 
soldiers  through  the  camp  in  honour  of  a  tribunun, 
or  some  officer  inferior  to  the  general,  who  had  per- 
formed a  brilliant  exploit."1 

After  the  extinction  of  freedom,  the  emperor  beir  g 
considered  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
armies  of  the  state,  every  military  achievement  wu 
understood  to  be  performed  under  his  auspices,  and 

1.  (B.  J.,  Tii.,  5,  ♦  4,  5,  6.)— 2.  (Tii.,  21.)— 3.  (ii.,  34 ;  t  ,  47.) 
—4.  (ad  Virg.,  JEu.,  iT.,  543.)— 5.  (Sat.,  x.,  38-45.)— 6.  (Uic.ni 
Verr.,  II.,  t.,  30.—  LiT.,  xxri.,  13.— Joseph.,  Tii.,  24.)— 7.  (Ap- 
pian, Bell.  Mithrid.,  117.)— 6.  (Joseph..  1.  c.)— 9.  (Senec.,  Con 
sol.  ad  HelT.,  10.  — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xt.,  40.  —  Plin.,  Paneg.,  S.- 
Stat., SylT.,  W.,  1,  41.)— 10.  (Flor.,  ii.,  1.)— 11.  (Q.  R.,  77.)- 
12.  (ii.,  8, 46.)— 13.  (Lit., xxxix., 52.— Plaut.,  .-Emii.  Faull.,  38.) 
-14.  (Plin.,H.  N.,  xxxTi.,  24,v6.)— 15.  (Q.  R.,78.)— 16.  (LiT. 
Epit.,  xvii.— Fast.  Capit.)— 17.  (Flor.,  ii,  1.— Cic,  Cat.  Maj.,  13.; 
—18.  (Val.  Max.,  ii.,  8,  2.— Fast  Capit.)— 19.  (Lit.,  ixiTij  60; 
—20.  (LiT.,  xIt.,  42.)— 21.  (Liv.,  Tii.,  36.) 
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uence,  according  to  the  forms  of  even  the  ancient 
constitution,  he  alone  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  a 
triumph.  This  principle  was  soon  fully  recognised 
and  acted  upon  ;  for,  although  Antonius  had  granted 
triumphs  to  his  legati,1  and  his  example  had  been 
freely  followed  by  Augustus8  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  yet  after  the  year  B.C.  14s  he  entirely  dis- 
continued the  practice,  and  from  that  time  forward 
triumphs  were  rai  ely,  if  ever,  conceded  to  any  ex- 
cept members  of  the  imperial  family.  But  to  com- 
pensate in  some  degree  for  what  was  then  taken 
away,  the  custom  was  introduced  of  bestowing  what 
was  termed  Triumphalia  Ornamenta,  that  is,  permis- 
sion to  receive  the  titles  bestowed  upon,  and  to  ap- 
pear in  public  with  the  robes  worn  by  the  impera- 
tores  of  the  commonwealth  when  they  triumphed, 
and  to  bequeath  to  their  descendants  triumphal 
statues.  These  triumphalia  ornamenta  are  said  to 
have  been  first  bestowed  upon  Agrippa*  or  upon 
Tiberius,*  and  ever  after  were  a  common  mark  of 
the  favour  of  the  prince.' 

The  last  triumph  ever  celebrated  was  that  of 
Belisarius,  who  entered  Constantinople  in  a  quad- 
riga, according  to  the  fashion  of  the  olden  time, 
after  the  recovery  of  Africa  from  the  Vandals.  The 
total  number  of  triumphs  upon  record  down  to  this 
period,  has  been  calculated  as  amounting  to  350. 
Orosius'  reckons  320  from  Romulus  to  Vespasian, 
and  Pitiscus"  estimates  the  number  from  Vespa- 
sian to  Belisarius  at  30. 

TRIUMVIRI  or  TRESVIRI  were  either  ordi- 
nary magistrates  or  officers,  or  else  extraordinary 
commissioners,  who  were  frequently  appointed  at 
Rome  to  execute  any  public  office.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  most  important  of  both  classes,  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order. 

Triumviri  Aobo  Dividundo.  (  Vid.  Triumviri  Co- 
lonize DeDUCE.ND.iE.) 

Triumviri  Capitaleb  were  regular  magistrates, 
first  appointed  about  B.C.  292.'  The  institution 
of  their  office  is  said  to  have  been  proposed  by  L. 
Papirius*,  whom  Festus10  calls  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
but  whom  Niebuhr"  supposes  to  be  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  who  was  praetor  in  B.C.  292.  They  were 
elected  by  the  people,  the  comitia  being  held  by  the 
praetor."  They  succeeded  to  many  of  the  functions 
of  the  quaestores  parricidii."  (  Vid.  Qvxstor,  p. 
828.)  It  was  their  duty  to  inquire  into  all  capital 
crimes,  and  to  receive  informations  respecting 
such,"  and,  consequently,  they  apprehended  and 
committed  to  prison  all  criminals  whom  they  de- 
tected." In  conjunction  with  the  eediles,  they  had 
to  preserve  the  public  peace,  to  prevent  all  unlaw- 
ful assemblies,  &c."  They  enforced  the  payment 
of  fines  due  to  the  state."  They  had  the  care  of 
public  prisons,  and  carried  into  effect  the  sentence 
of  the  law  upon  criminals."  In  these  points  they 
resembled  the  magistracy  of  the  Eleven  at  Athens. 
( Vid.  K  i  ■■  k  n .  The.)  They  had  the  power  of  inflict- 
ing summary  punishment  upon  slaves  and  persons 
of  lower  rank :  their  court  appears  to  have  been 
near  the  Msnian  column."  Niebuhr,"  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  Arnold,"  supposes  that  they  might  indict 
summary  punishment  on  all  offenders  against  the 
public  peace  who  might  be  taken  in  the  fact ;  but 

1.  (Dion  Can.,  llix.,  42.)— 9.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  38.— Dion  Can., 
DV.,  11,  12.)— 3.  (Dion  Can.,  In.,  24.)  — 4.  (Dion  Can.,  1.  c.)— 
Il  (8uet.,  OctaT.,  9.)— 0.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  72.—  Id.  lb.,  ii.,  52.— 
U.  ib.,  mi.,  72,  Ac-  Id.,  Hut.,  i.,79.-Id.  lb.,  IK,  78,  Ac.)  — 7. 
Tii.,  9.)— 8.  (Lex.  Antiq.,a.  t.  Triumphal.)— 9.  (Lit.,  Epit.,  11. 
—Dig  1,  tit.  3,  •.  2,  «  30.) — 10.  (•.  ».  Sacranientum.)— 11.  (Roni. 
Gearb.,  iii.,  p.  480.)-  13.  (Peatua,  1. c>— 13.  (Varro,  Ling.  Lat., 
T.,  81,  ed.  Mdller.)— 14.  (Varro,  1.  c— Plaut.,  Aim.,  i.,2,  5— Id., 
Anl.,  ii.,8,2.— Cic,  Pro  Cluent.,  13.)— IS.  (Lit.,  mix.,  IT  - 
Val.  Max.,Ti.,l,10.— Cic.,1.  c.)— 16.  (Lit.,  xxt.,  1 ;  mix.,  14.) 

-17.  (Fart.,  1.  o.)— 18.  (Lit.,  ixxii.,  20— Val.  Max.,  t.,  4.  «  7. 
■  -  Id.,  Tiii.,  4,  y  2.  —  Sail.,  Cat.,  53.  —  Tact.,  Ann.,  t.,  9.)  —  It). 
(Feat.,  I.  c.  —Cell.,  iii.,  3.— Plaut.,  Amphit.,  i.,  1,  3.— Cic,  Pro 
Cluef    13.1—20.  (L  0.1—91.  (lliat.  of  Rome  n.,  p.  38B.J 


the  passage  of  Festus,  which  Niebuhr  quotes,  does 
not  prove  this,  and  it  is  improbable  that  they  should 
have  had  power  given  them  of  inflicting  summary 
punishment  upon  a  Roman  citizen,  especially  since 
we  have  no  instances  recorded  of  their  exercising 
such  a  power.1 

Triumviri  Colonic  Deducend/B  were  persons 
appointed  to  superintend  the  formation  of  a  colony. 
They  are  spoken  of  under  Colonu,  p.  280.  Since 
they  had,  besides,  to  superintend  the  distribution  of 
the  land  to  the  colonists,  we  find  them  also  called 
Triumviri  Coloma.  Deducenda  Agroque  Dividundo,* 
and  sometimes  simply  Triumviri  Agio  Dando.' 

Triumviri  Epulones.    (Vid.  Epulones.) 

Triumvibi  Equitum  Tusmas  Recognoscbndi,  o> 
Legkndis  Equitum  Decubiis,  were  magistrates  first 
appointed  by  Augustus  to  revise  the  lists  of  the 
Equites,  and  to  admit  persons  into  the  order.  This 
was  formerly  part  of  the  duties  of  the  censors.* 

Triumviri  Mensarii.    (Vid.  Mensarii.) 

Triumviri  Monetales.    (Vid.  Moneta.) 

Triumviri  Nocturni  were  magistrates  elected 
annually,  whose  chief  duty  it  was  to  prevent  fires 
by  night,  and  for  this  purpose  they  had  to  go  round 
the  city  during  the  night  (vigilias  circumire).  If 
they  neglected  their  duty,  they  appear  to  have  been 
accused  before  the  people  by  the  tribunes  of  the 
plebs.*  The  time  at  which  this  office  was  insti 
tuted  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been  previously 
to  the  year  B.C.  304. 6  Augustus  transferred  their 
duties  to  the  praefectus  vigilum.7  ( Vid.  Pr.efec- 
tus  Vigilum.) 

Triumvibi  Reficiendis  .Edibus,  extraordinary 
officers  elected  in  the  comitia  tributa  in  the  time  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  were  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  and  rebuilding  certain  temples.8 

Triumviri  ReipubliciE  Conbtituend.*.  Niebuhr' 
supposes  that  magistrates  under  this  title  were  ap- 
pointed as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Licinian  roga- 
tions, in  order  to  restore  peace  to  the  state  after 
'  the  commotions  consequent  upon  those  rogations." 
1  Niebuhr  also  thinks  that  these  were  the  magistrates 
intended  by  Varro,  who  mentions  among  the  extra- 
ordinary magistrates  that  had  the  right  of  summon- 
ing the  senate,  triumvirs  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Republic,  along  with  the  decemvirs  and  consul, u 
tribunes.11  We  have  not,  however,  any  certain 
mention  of  officers  or  magistrates  under  this  name 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  when  the 
supreme  power  was  shared  between  Caesar  (Octa- 
vianus),  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  who  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  state  under  the  title  of  Triumviri  ■Ret- 
publica  Oonstiluenda  This  office  was  conferred 
upon  them  in  B.C.  43  for  five  years;"  and  on  the 
expiration  of  the  term  in  B.C.  38,  was  conferred 
upon  them  again  in  B.C.  37  for  five  years  more.1' 
The  coalition  between  Julius  Ca;sar,  Pompey,  and 
Crassus,  in  B.C  60,"  is  usually  called  the  first  tri- 
umvirate, and  that  between  Octavianus,  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  the  second  ,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  former  never  bore  the  title  of  trium- 
viri, nor  were  invested  with  any  office  'uder  that 
name,  whereas  the  latter  were  recognised  as  regu- 
lar magistrates  under  the  above-mentioned  title. 

Triumviri  Saoeii  Conquirknihs  Doniwt'k  1'sb- 
8ignani>18,  extraordinary  officers  elected  in  the 
comitia  tributa  in  the  time  of  the  second  Pink 
war,  seem  to  have  had  to  take  care  that  all  property 

1.  (Walter,  Geacb.  der  Rom.  Recbla,  p.  165,  t>58.  —  Goitlim, 
Geach.  der  R6m.  SlaaUT.,  p.  37b.)— 2.  (Lit.,  tiii.,  10.)— 3.  (Lit., 
hi.,  1.)— 4.  (Suet.,  OctaT.,  37.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  in.,  30.)— A.  (Val 
Max.,  Tiii.,  l,v  5,  «.)—«.  (Lit.,  ix.,4«.)— 7.  (Dir.  1,  tit.  15,  a.  1.) 
—8.  (Lit.,  xxt.,  7.)— 9.  (Rom.  Geacb.,  ttL,  p.  50.)— 10.  (Lrdoa, 
De  Mag.,  L  35.)— 11.  (Gelliua,  xit.,  7.)— 12.  (Lit  EpU.,  190.- 
Appian,  Bell.  Cit.,  it.,  2,  12.  —  Dion  Can.,  xln  ,  54,  60.  —Vail 
Palerc.,  n.,65.  —  Plut.,  Cic,  40.)—  13.  (Appian,  Ball.  3rw.,  V 
95.  —  Dion  Can.,  xItiu.,  54.)— 14.  (Veil.  Paterc.,  IL,  44  —Lit 
Epit.,  103.) 
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fiven  or  consecrated  to  the  gods  was  applied  to 
that  purpose.1 

Triumviri  Septus  Leoendi  were  magistrates 
appointed  by  Augustus  to  admit  persons  into  the 
senate.  This  was  previously  the  duty  of  the  cen- 
sors.8 

*TROCH'ILUS  {rpoxilot),  the  Motacilla  regulus, 
or  Golden-crested  Wren.  It  has  been  supposed  the 
same  with  the  rvpavvoc  of  Aristotle. 

TROCHUS  (rpoxoi),  a  hoop.  The  Greek  boys 
used  toexercise  themselves,  like  ours,  with  trundling 
a  hoop.  It  was  a  bronze  ring,  and  had  sometimes 
bells  attached  to  it.'  It  was  impelled  by  means  of 
a  hook  with  a  wooden  handle,  called  clans*  and 
tkarrip.  From  the  Greeks  this  custom  passed  to 
the  Romans,  who  consequently  adopted  the  Greek 
term.6  The  hoop  was  used  at  the  Gymnasium;' 
and,  therefore,  on  one  of  the  gems  in  the  Stosch 
collection  at  Berlin,  which  is  engraved  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  jar  of  oil 
and  the  laurel  branch,  the  signs  of  effort  and  of  vic- 
tory. On  each  side  of  this  we  have  represented  an- 
other gem  from  the  same  collection.  Both  of  these 
exhibit  naked  youths  trundling  the  hoop  by  means 
of  the  hook  or  key.  These  show  the  size  of  the 
hoop,  which  in  the  middle  figure  has  also  three 
small  rings  or  bells  on  its  circumference.7 


In  a  totally  different  manner  hoops  were  used  in 
,he  performances  of  tumblers  and  dancers.  Xeno- 
phon  describes  a  female  dancer  who  receives  twelve 
hoops  in  succession,  throwing  them  into  the  air 
and  catching  them  again,  her  motions  being  regu- 
lated by  another  female  playing  on  the  pipe.8 

On  the  use  of  rpo^oc  to  denote  the  potter's  wheel, 
and  the  wheel  applied  in  torture,  see  Fictile  and 

ToRMENTUM. 

♦TROGLO'DYTES  (Tpuylo6vT7)c),  a  variety  of 
the  arpovdoc,  or  Passer.    (Vid.  Strouthus.) 

TROJJS  LUDUS.    {Vid.  Circus,  p.  256.) 

TROPiEUM  (rporcaiov,  Att  rpoiralov9),  a  trophy, 
a  sign  and  memorial  of  victory,  wh;"h  was  erected 
on  the  field  of  battle  where  the  enemy  had  turned 
(rpiko),  rponri)  to  flight,  and  in  case  of  a  victory 
gained  at  sea,  on  the  nearest  land.  The  expression 
for  raising  or  erecting  a  trophy  is  rpoitalov  orf/em, 
or  o-rijaaodai,  to  which  may  be  added  anb,  or  naru 

TUV  ■KoXeflMV.10 

When  the  battle  was  not  decisive,  or  each  party 
considered  it  had  some  claims  to  the  victory,  both 
erected  trophies."  Trophies  usually  consisted  of 
the  arms,  shields,  helmets,  &c,  of  the  enemy  that 
were  defeated ;  and  from  the  descriptions  of  Virgil 
and  other  Roman  poets,  which  have  reference  to 
the  Greek  rather  than  to  the  Roman  custom,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  spoils  and  arms  of  the  vanquished 
were  placed  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  was  fixed 
on  an  elevation."  It  was  consecrated  to  some  di- 
vinity, with  an  inscription  (Iniypa/ifia)  recording  the 
names  of  the  victors  and  of  the  defeated  party  ;lJ 

1.  (Lir.,  xxv.,7.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  37.)— 3.  (Mart.,  xi.,  22, 
$.— Id,  xiv.,  168, 169.)— 4.  (Propert.,  iii.,  12.)— 5.  (Hor..  Carm  , 
iii.,  84,  57.)  — 6.  (Propert.,  1.  c  —  Ovid,  Trist.,  ii.,  485.)  — 7. 
(Winckelmann,  Descr.  dei  Pierre*  Gravees,  p.  452,  455.) — 8. 
(Sjmpos.,  ii.,  7,  8.)  —9.  (Schol.  id  Anrtoph.,  Plat.,  453.)  —  10. 
(Wolf  ad  Dem.  in  Lept ,  p.  296.)  —11.  (Thacyd.,  i.,  54, 105  ;  ii., 
99.)— 13.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  xi.,  5.— Serv.  ad  loc.  —  Stat.,  Theb.,  iii., 
707.— Jut.,  x.,  133.)— 13.  (Eurip.,  PhoBn.,  583.— Schol.  ad  loc— 
Pau».,  v.,  27, 1)  7. —Virg-.,  JSn.,  iii.,  288.  —  Ovid,  Ar.  Am  ii., 
744.— Tacit.,  Ana. ,  ii.,  22.) 
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whence  tiophies  were  regarded  a;s  inviolable,  wluck 
even  the  enemy  were  not  permitted  to  remove.1 
Sometimes,  however,  a  people  destroyed  a  trophy, 
if  they  considered  that  the  enemy  had  erected  it 
without  sufficient  cause,  as  the  Milesians  did  with 
a  trophy  of  the  Athenians.3  That  rankling  and 
hostile  feelings  might  not  be  perpetuated  by  the 
continuance  of  a  trophy,  it  seems  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally part  of  Greek  international  law  that  trophies 
should  be  made  only  of  wood,  and  not  of  stone  or 
metal,  and  that  they  should  not  be  repaired  when  de- 
cayed.' Hence  we  are  told  that  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans accused  the  Thebans  before  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  because  the  latter  had  erected  a  metal 
trophy.*  It  was  not,  however,  uncommon  to  erect 
such  trophies.  Plutarch5  mentions  one  raised  in 
the  time  of  Alcibiades,  and  Pausanias*  speaks  of 
several  which  he  saw  in  Greece.7 

The  trophies  erected  to  commemorate  naval  vic- 
tories were  usually  ornamented  with  the  beaks  or 
acroteria  of  ships  (vid.  Acroterium,  Rostra),  and 
were  generally  consecrated  to  Poseidon  or  Neptune. 
Sometimes  a  whole  ship  was  placed  as  a  trophy.* 

The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  painting 
found  at  Pompeii,'  contains  a  very  good  representa- 
tion of  a  tropaium,  which  Victory  is  engaged  in 
erecting.  The  conqueror  stands  on  the  other  side 
of  the  trophy,  with  liis  brows  encircled  with  laurel 


The  Macedonian  kings  never  erected  trophies,  foi 
the  reason  given  by  Pausanias,10  and  hence  the 
same  writer  observes  that  Alexander  raised  no 
trophies  after  his  victories  over  Darius  and  in  India. 
The  Romans,  too,  in  early  times,  never  erected  any 
trophies  on  the  field  of  battle,11  but  carried  home  the 
spoils  taken  in  battle,  with  which  they  decorated 
the  public  buildings,  and  also  the  private  houses  of 
individuals.  (Ptrf.  Spolia.)  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  practice  of 
raising  trophies  on  the  field  of  battle  :  the  first 
trophies  of  this  kind  were  erected  by  Domitics  Ahe- 
nobarbue  and  Fabius  Maximus,  B.C.  121,  after  then- 
conquest  of  the  Allobroges,  when  they  built  at  the 
junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Isara  towers  of  white 
stone,  upon  which  trophies  were  placed  adorned 
with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy."  Pompey  also  raised 


1.  (Dion  Ca«s.,  xlii.,  48.)— 2.  (Thucyd.,  viii.,  24.)—  3.  (Pint, 
Quaest.  Rom.,  37,  p.  273,  c  — Diodor.,  xiii.,  24.)  — 4.  (C.c.,D« 
Invent.,  ii.,  23.)— 5.  Alcib.,  29,  p.  207,  <J.)-6  (ii.,  21,  v  9 ;  iii., 
14,  y  7 ;  v.,  27,  4  7.)  -7.  (Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt.,  II.,  i.,  p.  484 
— Schiimann,  Ant.  Ji .-.  Pub.  Gr.,  p.  370  )  —  8.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  84, 
92.)— 9.  (Mus.  Borbon.,  vii.,  t. 7.1—10.  (it.,  40,  «  4.)— 11  <F1» 
r'\s,  iii.,  2.)— 12.  (Id.,  1.  c— Strab.,  iv.,  j  \85.) 


TRUTINA. 


TUBA 


troptues  on  the  Pyrenees  after  his  victories  in 
Spain  ;*  Julias  Caesar  did  the  s?.ne  near  Ziela,  after 
his  victory  over  Pharnaces,*  and  Drusus  near  the 
Elbe,  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  the  Ger- 
mans.' Still,  however,  it  was  more  common  to 
erect  some  memorial  of  the  victory  at  R.ome  than 
on  tl  e  field  of  battle.  The  trophies  raised  by  Ma- 
rius  to  commemorate  his  victories  over  Jugurtha 
and  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  which  were  cast  down 
by  Sulla  and  restored  by  Julius  Caesar,  must  have 
been  in  the  city.4  In  the  later  times  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  under  the  Empire,  the  erection  of  triumphal 
arches  was  the  most  common  way  of  commemora- 
ting a  victory,  many  of  which  remain  to  the  present 
day.    ( Vid.  Arcos.) 

TROSSULI.    (  Vid.  Eqditss,  p.  415.) 

TRUA,  dim.  TRULLA  (ropvvij),  derived  from 
Tpva.  ropu,  &c,  to  perforate  ;  a  large  and  flat  spoon 
or  ladle  pierced  with  holes  ;  a  trowel.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  represents  such  a  ladle,  adapted  to 
stir  vegetables  or  other  matters  in  the  pot,4  to  act 
as  a  strainer  when  they  were  taken  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, or  to  dispel  the  froth  from  its  surface.*  The 
ladle  here  drawn  was  found  in  the  kitchen  of  "  the 
house  of  Pansa"  at  Pompeii. 


The  trulla  vinaria1  seems  to  have  been  a  species 
of  colander  (vid.  Colcm),  used  as  a  wine-strainer.* 
Though  generally  applied  to  these  domestic  and  cu- 
linary purposes,*  the  trulla  was  found  to  be  con- 
venient for  putting  bees  into  a  hive.1*  It  was  also 
commonly  used  to  plaster  walls,11  and  thus  gave 
rise  to  the  verb  truUtssare.    ( Vid.  Paries,  p.  736.) 

Mr.  Fellows11  explains  the  Eastern  method  of 
using  a  kind  of  colander  in  washing  the  hands.  It 
us  placed  as  a  cover  upon  the  jar  (vid.  Olla),  which 
receives  the  dirty  water.  This  may  therefore  be 
the  trulleum,  which  the  ancients  used,  together  with 
the  basin  and  ewer,  to  wash  their  hands.1* 

TRU'TINA  (rpvTcivT)),  a  general  term  including 
both  Libra,  a  balance,  and  statera,  a  steelyard.1* 
Payments  were  originally  made  by  weighing,  not 
by  counting.  Hence  a  balance  (trutina)  was  pre- 
served in  the  Temple  of  Saturn  at  Rome.1*  The 
balance  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  steelyard, 
which,  according  to  Isidore  of  Seville,1'  was  invent- 
ed in  Campania,  and  therefore  called,  by  way  of 
distinction,  Trutina  Campana.  Consistently  with 
this  remark,  steelyards  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers  among  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii. The  construction  of  some  of  them  is  more 
elaborate  and  complicated  than  that  of  modern 
steelyards,  and  they  are  in  some  cases  much  orna- 
DOtKted.  The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  re- 
markably beautiful  statera  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  Its  support  is 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  round  which  a  serpent  is  en- 
twii  ed.  The  equipoise  is  a  head  of  Minerva.  Three 
other  weights  lie  on  the  Dase  of  the  stand,  designed 
JO  be  hurg  upon  the  hook  when  occasion  required.17 

Vitruvi„3"  explains  the  principle  of  the  steelyard, 
and  mentions  the  following  constituent  parts  of  it : 
l.'.e  scale  (lancuta),  depending  from  the  head  (caput), 
near  which  is  the  point  of  revolution  (centrum)  and 

(Strab.,  hi.,  p.  156.— Plin..  II.  N.,  HI.,  3.— Dion  Caw.,  xli., 
04. — Sail.  ap.  Serv.  in  Virg.,  J5q.,  xi.,  8.) — 2.  (Dion  Caul.,  xlii., 
49  >— S.  (Id.,  li.,  1.— Florna,  it.,  11.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  II.)— 5. 
(Sebol.  in  Ariitoph.,  At.,  78.)  —  6.  (Non.  Marcell.,  p.  19,  ed. 
Meroari.)  — 7.  (Varro,  L.  L.,  v.,  118,  ed.  MOUer.)  — 8.  (Cic, 
Tarr  .  T,  t,*7.— Hot.,  Sat  n.,  3,  144.)— 9.  (Eupoln.,  p.  174, 
ad.  Rnnkel.)  — 10.  (Col.,  DeRe  Ran.,  ix.,  12.)  —  11.  (Pallad., 
De  Re  Rait.,  L,  13.  15.) — 12.  (Exc.  in  Ana  Minor,  p.  153.)— 13. 
(Non.  Marcell.,  p.  547,  ed.  Merceri.)  —  14.  (Id.,  p.  180.)  —  IS, 
(Varro,  L.  L.,  t.,  183,  ed.  Mflller.)  —  16.  (On*.,  m.,  24  )  —  17. 
Mm  Caoit.,  t.  ii.,  p.  213.)  — 18.  It.,  3,  «  8.4  4.) 


the  handle  (ansa).  On  the  other  side  of  the  centie 
from  the  scale  is  the  beam  (scapuM),  with  che  weight 
or  equipoise  (mquipondium),  which  is  made  to  move 
along  the  points  (per  puncta)  expressing  the  weights 
of  the  different  objects  that  are  put  into  the  scale. 

♦TRYGON  (rpvyuv),  the  Turtle-dove,  or  Colutn- 
ba  turtur,  L.1 

*II.  A  species  of  Skate  or  Ray,  the  Fire-flaire,  or 
Raja  pastmaca,  L.,  the  same  as  the  Trygon  pasti- 
naca,  Adanson.' 

TUBA  (aaXniytj),  a  bronze  trumpet,  distinguished 
from  the  cornu  by  being  straight,  while  the  latter 
was  curved  :  thus  Ovid,* 

"Non  tuba  directi  non  ceris  cornua flexi."* 
Facciolati,  in  his  Lexicon,'  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  Aulus  Gellius  and  Macrobius,7  who  copies 
him,  intend  to  affirm  that  the  tuba  was  crooked. 
The  words  of  the  former  do  not  mean  that  both  the 
lituus  and  the  tuba  were  crooked,  but  that  both  that 
kind  of  trumpet  which  was  called  a  lituus  and  also 
the  staff  of  the  augur  were  crooked,  and  that  it  wa» 
doubtful  which  of  the  two  had  lent  its  name  to  the 
other.    ( Vid.  Litoos.) 

The  tuba  was  employed  in  war  for  signals  of 
every  description,*  at  the  games  and  public  festi- 
vals,' also  at  the  last  rites  to  the  dead  (kmc  tuba, 
candela1'),  and  Aulus  Gellius11  tells  us,  from  Atteius 
Capito,  that  those  who  sounded  the  trumpet  at  fu- 
nerals were  termed  silicines,  and  used  an  instrument 
of  a  peculiar  form.  The  tones  of  the  tuba  are  rep- 
resented as  of  a  harsh  and  fear-inspiring  character 
(fracton  sonilus  tubarum  ;l*  terribilem  sonttum  art 
canoro1*),  which  Ennius"  endeavoured  to  imitate  in 
the  line 

"At  tuba  lerribili  sonitu  taratantara  dint." 
The  invention  of  the  tuba  is  usually  ascribed  b> 
ancient  writers  to  the  Etruscans,"  and  the  epithet 
XnoTorralnriyKTai  (i.  e.,  robber- trumpeters")  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  had  made  it  famous  by 
their  piracies  It  has  been  remarked  that  Homer 
never  introduces  the  ouXiriyf  in  his  narrative  but 
in  comparisons  only,17  which  leads  us  to  infer  that, 
although  known  in  his  time,  it  had  been  but  recent- 
ly introduced  into  Greece ;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
notwithstanding  its  eminently  martial  charai  ter,  it 


1.  (Adami,  Append.,  ■.  t.) — 2.  (Ariatot.,  II.  A.,  i..  5.  Ac- 
jElian,  N.  A.,  i.,  37,  Ac— Adami,  Append.,  •.  t.)— 3  Wat.,  i 
98.)— 4.  (Compare  Veget..  iii.,  5.)-  5.  (».  t.  Tuba.)— «.  (v.,  8.)- 
7.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  ti.,  8.)  —  8.  (Tacit.,  Hut.,  iL,  29.  -  Cm,  B 
C,  iii.,  48.— Hirt.,  It  O.,  Tin.,  20.— Lit.,  xmx.,  27.)  -9.  (Jiit  , 
Ti.,  249  ;  x.,  214— Virg.,  jKn.,  t.,  113.— O-Tid,  Fa»t..  >.,  716.)— 
10.  (Peri.,  in.,  103.— Virg  Xa.,  n.,  191.— Ovid,  Hi  roid.,  xii , 
140  — AmoT.,  II.,  ti.,  6.)— 11.  (XX.,  2.)— 12.  (Virg.,  Ooorg.,  it, 
72.)— 13.  (Id.,  JEn.,  ix.,  503.)— 14.  <8err.  ad  Virg.,  I.  c— Com 
pare  Pnanian,  tin.,  18,  103,  ad.  Krehl.) — 15  (Atbxn.,  It.  c.  81 
— Polio  J,  Onom.,  it.,  85,  87— Diodor.,  t.,  40.—  Sorr.  ad  Virg., 
JF.n.,  vim  ,  516.  —  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  i.,  p.  306.)  —  16.  (Phot 
and  Ilpuvrh  ,  «  v. -Pollux,  1.  c>— 17.  til.,  xriii.,  219  ,  xxi  W8 
— Euitath.  and  Srhol.) 
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was  not  until  a  late  period  used  in  the  armies  of  the 
leading  states.  By  the  tragedians  its  Tuscan  ori- 
gin was  fully  recognised:  Athena,  in  ^Eschylus, 
orders  the  deep-toned,  piercing  Tyrrhenian  trumpet 
to  sound  ;l  Ulysses,  in  Sophocles,8  declares  that  the 
accents  of  his  beloved  goddess  fell  upon  his  ears 
like  the  tones  of  the  brazen- mouthed  Tyrrhenian 
bell  (Ktjdovoc,  i.  «.,  the  bell-shaped  aperture  of  the 
trumpet),  and  similar  epithets  are  applied  by  Eurip- 
ides,3 and  other  Greek4  and  Roman  writers  (Tyrrhe- 
ne clangor  ;6  Tyrrhena  clangore  tubaf).  Accord- 
ing to  one  account,  it  was  first  fabricated  for  the 
Tyrrhenians  by  Athena,  who,  in  consequence,  was 
worshipped  by  the  Argives  under  the  title  of  2aA- 
irtyf,7  while  at  Rome  the  tubilustrium,  or  purifica- 
tion of  sacred  trumpets,  was  performed  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Quinquatrus.  (Vid.  Quinqoatrus.)  In 
another  legend  the  discovery  is  attributed  to  a 
mythical  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  Maleus,  son  of 
Hercules  and  Omphale  in  a  third  to  Pis»us  the 
Tyrrhenian  ;*  and  Silius  has  preserved  a  tradition,10 
according  to  which  the  origin  of  this  instrument  is 
traced  to  Vetulonii." 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  form  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  or 
Tyrrhenian  trumpets.  Both  were  long,  straight 
bronze  tubes,  gradually  increasing  in  diameter,  and 
»«rminating  in  a  bell-shaped  aperture.    They  pre- 


sent precisely  the  same  appearance  on  monuments 
of  very  different  dates,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
cuts  annexed,  the  former  of  which  is  from  Trajan's 
coli'mn,  and  the  latter  from  an  ancient  fictile  vase." 


fhe  scholiast  on  the  Iliad1*  reckons  six  varieties 
of  trumpets ;  the  first  he  calls  the  Grecian  aoliriy^ 
which  Athena  discovered  for  the  Tyrrhenians,  and 
the  sixth,  termed  by  him  na-f  kgdxvv,  the  rvpa^viKti 
valiuyZ,  he  describes  as  bent  at  the  extremity  (ku- 
Auva  KtKkaafikvov  l\ovoa) ;  but  by  this  we  must  un- 
questionably understand  the  sacred  trumpet  (lepart- 
K7j  eakmyZ1*),  the  lituus  already  noticed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article." 

TUBILU  STRIUM.    (Vid.  Quinquatbus.) 

TULLIA'NUM   (Vid.  Cabcer.) 

TUMBOS  (Tvu6oc).   (Vid.  Foots,  p.  467.) 

TUMULTUA'RII.    (Vid.  Tumultus.) 


1.  (Eumen.,  567.)— 2.  (Aj.,  17.)— 3.  (Pharo.,  1376.— Heracl., 
SIO.)— 4.  (Auctor.,  Rhes.,  988.— Brunek,  Anal.,  torn,  it.,  p.  142.) 

-6.  (Virg.,  <3En.,  viii.,  526.— Stat.,  Theb.,  iii.,  650.)— 6.  (Silius, 
i.,  19.)— 7.  (Schol.  ad  Horn.,  11.,  mii.,  219,  e.  cod.  Vict.— Paus., 
21,  v  3.)— 8.  (Lutat.  ad  Stat.,  Theb.,  iv.,  224 ;  vi.,  404.— 
Hygin.,  Fab.,  274.— Schol.  ad  Horn.,  1.  c.)— 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
rii.,  57.  — Photius,  s.  v.)  — 10.  (viii.,  490.)  — 11.  (Miiller,  Die 
Etrusker,  IV.,  i.,  3,  4,  5.) — 12.  (Hope,  Costumes  of  the  Axe,  pi. 
156.)— 13.  (L  c.)  -14.  (Lydus,  De  Mens  S'  «.)— 15.  (Compare 
'  'ican,  i.,  431.) 
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TUMULTUS  was  the  name  given  to  a  3uaaen  01 
dangerous  war  in  Italy  or  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the 
word  was  s  lpposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  timor  multus1  (tumultus  dictus,  quasi  timm 
mullus*).  It  was,  however,  sometimes  applied  to  a 
sudden  or  dangerous  war  elsewhere but  this  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  correct  use  of  the  word 
Cicero4  says  that  there  might  be  a  war  without  a 
tumultus,  but  not  a  tumultus  without  a  war ;  but  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  word  was  a'iso  applied 
to  any  sudden  alarm  respecting  a  war  ;  whence  we 
find  a  tumultus  often  spoken  of  as  of  less  importance 
than  a  war,"  because  the  results  were  of  less  con 
sequence,  though  the  fear  might  have  been  much 
greater  than  in  a  regular  war. 

In  the  case  of  a  tumultus  there  was  a  cessation 
from  all  business  ( justitium),  and  all  citizens  were 
obliged  to  enlist,  without  regard  being  had  to  the 
exemptions  (vacationes)  from  military  service  which 
were  enjoyed  at  other  times  *  As  there  was  not 
time  to  enlist  the  soldiers  in  the  regular  manner, 
the  magistrates  appointed  to  command  the  army 
displayed  two  banners  (vexilla)  from  the  Capitol  one 
red,  to  summon  the  infantry,  and  the  other  green, 
to  summon  the  cavalry,  and  said, "  Qui  rempublicam 
salvam  vult,  me  seqwitur."  Those  that  assembled 
took  the  military  oath  together,  instead  of  one  by 
one,  as  was  the  usual  practice,  whence  they  were 
called  conjurati,  and  their  service  conjuratio.'1  Sol- 
diers enlisted  in  this  way  were  called  Tumultuarii 
or  Subitani* 

TU'NICA  (xtruv,  dim.  xtTuvlaKot,  £tr<5woi>),  an 
under-garment.  The  chiton  was  the  only  kind  of 
tvdv/ia  or  under-garment  worn  by  the  Greeks.  Of 
this  there  were  two  kinds,  the  Dorian  and  Ioni- 
an. The  Dorian  chiton,  as  worn  by  males,  was  a 
short  woollen  shirt  without  sleeves ;  the  Ionian  was 
a  long  linen  garment  with  sleeves.  The  under- 
garment, afterward  distinguished  as  the  Dorian, 
seems  to  have  been  originally  worn  in  the  whole  of 
Greece.  Thucydides9  speaks  as  if  the  long  linen 
garment  worn  at  Athens  a  little  before  his  time  was 
the  most  ancient  kind,  since  he  attributes  the  adop- 
tion of  a  simpler  mode  of  dress  to  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, but  we  know  with  tolerable  certainty  that  this 
dress  was  brought  over  to  Athens  by  the  Ionians  of 
Asia.10  It  was  commonly  worn  at  Athens  during 
the  Persian  wars,  but  appears  to  have  entirely  gone 
out  of  fashion  about  the  time  of  Pericles,  from  which 
time  the  Dorian  chiton  was  the  under-garment  uni- 
versally adopted  by  men  through  the  whole  of 
Greece.11 

The  distinction  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
chiton  still  continued  in  the  dress  of  women.  The 
Spartan  virgins  only  wore  this  one  garment,  and 
had  no  upper  kind  of  clothing,  whence  it  is  some- 
times called  himation  (vid.  Pallium)  as  well  as  chi- 
ton.13  Euripides13  incorrectly  calls  this  Doric  dress 
peplos,  and  speaks  of  a  Doric  virgin  as  y.ovbwK'koq . 
From  the  circumstance  of  their  only  wearing  one 
garment,  the  Spartan  virgins  were  called  yv/ivai1* 
(vid.  Nunus),  and  also  fiovoxtruvec. 16  They  appeared 
in  the  company  of  men  without  any  farther  cover- 
ing, but  the  married  women  never  id  so  withoul 
wearing  an  upper  garment.  This  Doric  chiion  wa« 
made,  as  stated  above,  of  woollen  stuff";  it  v/an 
without  sleeves,  and  was  fastened  over  both  shoul 

1.  (Cic,  Phil.,  viii.,  1.)— 2.  (Serv  ad  Virg.,  ..En.,  ii.,  486, 
viii.,  1. — Festus,  s.  v.  Tumultuarii.)— 3.  (Liv.,  xxxv.,  1 ;  xLi.,  6 
—Cic,  Phil.,  v.,  12.)— 4.  (Phil.,  viii.,  1.)— 5.  (e.  g.,  Liv.,  ii.,  26.) 
—6.  (Cic,  11.  cc— Liv.,  vii  ,9,  11,  28;  viii.,  20  ;  xxxiv.,  56.)— 7 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.,  Mn.,  viii.,  1.1—8.  (Festus,  s.  v.— Liv.,  ni.,  30 
x.,  21  ;  xl.,  26.)— 9.  (i.,  6.1—10.  (Miiller,  De  Min.  Pol.,  p.  41.- 
Id.,  Dor.,  iv.,  2,  <►  4.)  —  11.  (At hen.,  iii.,  p.  512,  c  — Eustath.,  p 
954, 47.— Thucyd.,  1.  c— Aristoph.,  Equit.,  1330.)— 12.  (Compart 
Herod.,  v.,  87.— Schol.  ad  Eurip.,  Hec,  933.1—13.  (Hecub.,  1.  o 
— Androm.,  598.)— 14.  (Plut..  Lw  ,  14.)— 15.  (Schol.  ad  Eunp. 
Athen.,  xiii  ,  p.  589.  f  1 
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Hers  by  clasps  or  buckles  (wopnai,  mpdvai),  win<;h 
were  often  of  considerable  size.1  It  was  frequently 
so  short  as  not  to  reach  the  knee,'  as  is  shown  in 
the  figure  of  Diana  on  p.  245,  who  is  represented 
as  equipped  for  the  chase.  It  was  only  joined  to- 
gether on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  was  left  partly 
open  or  slit  up  (ox  frog  xlT(jv')i  t0  allow  a  free  mo- 
tion of  the  limbs :  the  two  skirts  (irrepvyec)  thus 
frequently  flew  open,  whence  the  Spartan  virgins 
were  sometimes  called  Qaivo/uipides,*  and  Euripides* 
■peaks  of  them  as  with 

yvfivoiai  (lypoii  not  itbtthois  aveifiivoif. 
Examples  of  this  oxiaroc  x'lT,JV  are  frequently 
seen  in  works  of  art :  the  following  cut  is  taken 
from  a  bas-relief  in  the  British  Museum,  which  rep- 
resents an  Amazon  with  a  chiton  of  this  kind  :  some 
parts  of  the  figure  appear  incomplete,  as  the  original 
is  mutilated.' 


The  Ionic  chiton,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  long  and 
loose  garment,  reaching  to  the  feet  (noifipris),  with 
wide  sleeves  (xooai),  and  was  usually  made  of  linen. 
The  sleeves,  however,  appear  usually  to  have  cov- 
ered only  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  ;  for  in  ancient 
works  of  art  we  seldom  find  the  sleeve  extending 
farther  than  the  elbow,  and  sometimes  not  so  far. 
The  sleeves  were  sometimes  slit  up,  and  fastened 
together  with  an  elegant  row  of  brooches,'  and  it  is 
to  this  kind  of  garment  that  Bottiger*  incorrectly 
gives  the  name  of  a* lardf  x^T<JV-  The  Ionic  chiton, 
according  to  Herodotus,'  was  originally  a  Carian 
dress,  and  passed  over  to  Athens  from  Ionia.  The 
women  at  Athens  originally  wore  the  Doric  chiton, 
but  were  compelled  to  change  it  for  the  Ionic  after 
they  had  killed,  with  tlje  buckles  or  clasps  of  their 
dresses,  the  single  Athenian  who  had  returned  alive 
from  the  expedition  against  ^£gina,  because  there 
were  no  buckles  or  clasps  required  in  the  Ionic 
dress.  The  Muses  are  generally  represented  with 
this  chiton.  The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
statue  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  the  Muse 
Thalia  wearing  an  Ionic  chiton.  The  peplum  has 
fallen  off  her  shoulders,  and  is  held  up  by  the  left 
hand.  The  right  arm,  holding  a  pedum,  is  a  modern 
restoration. 

Both  kinds  of  dress  were  fastened  round  the  mid- 
dle with  a  girdle  (vid.  Zona)  ;  and  as  the  Ionic  chiton 
was  usually  longer  than  the  body,  part  of  it  was 
drawn  up  s<  hat  the  dress  might  not  reach  farther 
than  the  feet,  and  the  part  which  was  so  drawn  up 
•verhung  or  overlapped  the  girdle,  and  was  called 

There  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  dress,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  species  of  double  chiton,  called  6t- 
wkot(,  dinXolAion,  and  bfudinXotdiov.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  it  vras  a  kind  of  little  cloak  thrown 
over  the  chiton,  in  which  case  it  would  be  an  amic- 

1.  (Herod.— Sohol.  ad  Earip.,  11.  oo.)— 2.  (Clem.  Alei.,  P*d., 
ii.,  10,  p.  148.)—  S.  (Pollux,  Ouoro..  tit,  44.)— 4.  (Id,  1.  0.1—6. 
.Andrnn.,  1.  e.)— 8.  (See  aleo  Mo*.  Borli.,  iT.,t.  21.)— 7.  (./Elian, 
V.  H  18.)— 6.  (Klein*  Schr.,  lii.,  p.  SO  1—0  <<•..  87.  88.) 


tus,  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  chiton;  bin 
Becker  and  others  maintain  that  it  was  not  a  sep- 
arate article  of  dress,  but  was  merely  the  upper  part 
of  the  cloth  forming  the  chiton,  which  was  larger 
than  was  required  for  the  ordinary  chiton,  and  was 
therefore  thrown  over  the  front  and  back.  The  fol- 
lowing cuts1  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  form  of 
this  garment  than  any  description. 


It  seems  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty 
whether  the  diploidion  formed  part  of  the  chiton,  or 
was  a  separate  piece  of  dress.  Those  writers  who 
maintain  the  former  view  think  that  it  is  quite 
proved  by  the  left-hand  figure  in  the  preceding  cut ; 
but  this  is  not  conclusive  evidence,  since  the  chiton 
may  have  terminated  at  the  waist.  In  the  right- 
hand  figure  we  see  that  the  chiton  is  girded  round 
the  middle  of  the  body,  as  described  above,  and  that 
the  fold  which  overhangs  {icdknoc)  forms,  with  the 
end  of  the  diploidion,  a  parallel  line,  which  was  al- 
ways the  case.  This  is  also  plainly  seen  in  the  wood- 
cut to  the  article  Umbkaculum.  Since  the  diploidion 
was  fastened  over  the  shoulders  by  means  of  buckles 
or  claaps,  it  was  called  twufuc,  which  Miiller'  sup- 
poses, from  Euripides  (Hecub.,  653)  and  Athenteus 
(xiii.,  p.  608,  A.),  to  have  been  only  the  end  of  the 
garment  fastened  on  the  shoulder ;  but  these  pas- 
sages do  not  necessarily  prove  this,  and  Pollux* 
evidently  understands  the  word  as  meaning  a  gar- 
ment itself. 

Besides  the  word  x<r6i>,  we  also  meet  with  the 
diminutives  xLTUVLOKO<  and  >;tr«ivioi>,  the  former  of 
which  is  generally  applied  to  a  garment  worn  b* 
men,  and  the  latter  to  one  v  om  by  women,  though 
this  distinction  is  not  always  preserved.  A  ques- 
tion arises  whether  these  two  words  relate  to  a 
different  garment  from  the  chiton,  or  mean  merely 
a  smaller  one.    Many  modern  writers  think  that 

1.  (Mo*.  Borbon.,  ii.,  t.  4,  t.y—t  (Arohlol  der  Kanrt,  *  139 
4.)  -I.  (Tii.,  40.) 
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me  chiton  was  not  worn  immediately  next  the  skin, 
but  that  there  was  worn  under  it  a  shirt  (^trwvtovcof) 
or  chemise  (xituviov).  In  the  dress  of  men,  how- 
ever, this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case, 
since  we  find  x<-TuviaK-°<;  frequently  used  as  identical 
with  ^trov,  and  spoken  of  as  the  :«ly  under-gar- 
ruent  worn  by  individuals  (To  ifidriov  /cot  rbv 
XLTuvioitov1).  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  fe- 
males were  accustomed  to  wear  a  chemise  (xituvi- 
ov)  under  their  chiton,  and  a  representation  of  such 
a  one  is  given  in  p.  599.' 

It  was  the  practice  among  most  of  the  Greeks  to 
wear  an  himation,  or  outer  garment,  over  the  chiton, 
but  frequently  the  chiton  was  worn  alone.  A  per- 
son who  wore  only  a  chiton  was  called  fiovox'irav 
(oloxiruv*),  an  epithet  given  to  the  Spartan  virgins, 
as  explained  above.  In  the  same  way,  a  person 
who  wore  only  an  himation,  or  outer  garment,  was 
called  djftVwK.*  The  Athenian  youths,  in  the  earlier 
times,  wore  only  the  chiton ;  and  when  it  became 
the  fashion,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  wear  an 
outer  garment  over  it,  it  was  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  effeminacy  . * 

Before  passing  on  to  the  Roman  under  garment, 
it  remains  to  explain  a  few  terms  which  are  applied 
to  the  different  kinds  of  chiton.  In  later  times,  the 
chiton  worn  by  men  was  of  two  kinds,  the  du<ptudo- 
XaTiOi  and  the  irepoudctxa^oi,  the  former  the  dress 
of  freemen,  the  latter  that  of  slaves.'  The  du<j>i- 
pdoxa^oe  appears  to  have  signified  not  only  a  gar- 
ment which  had  two  sleeves,  but  also  one  which 
had  openings  for  both  arms  ;  while  the  hepop.dax<i- 
Aof,  on  the  contrary,  had  only  a  sleeve,  or,  rather, 
an  opening  for  the  left  arm,  leaving  the  right,  with 
the  shoulder  and  a  part  of  the  breast,  uncovered, 
whence  it  is  called  tl;u>ui<;,  a  representation  of  which 
is  given  on  page  426.  When  the  sleeves  of  the 
chiton  reached  down  to  the  hands,  it  seems  to  have 
been  properly  called  ^etptoWof,7  though  this  word 
teems  to  have  been  frequently  used  as  equivalent 
to  aufiudax^oc.a    (Vid.  Chiridota.) 

A  xlT"v  opdoarddioc  was  one  which  was  not  fast 
ened  round  the  body  with  a  girdle  :9  a  #truv  croki- 
hurbt,  seems  to  have  had  a  kind  of  flounce  at  the 
bottom.10 

On  the  subject  of  the  Greek  chiton  in  general,  see 
Midler,  Dorians,  iv.,  2,  y  3,  4. —  Archaologie  der 
Kunst,  y  337,  339. — Becker,  Charikles,  ii.,  p.  309,  &c. 

The  tunica  of  the  Romans,  like  the  Greek  chiton, 
was  a  woollen  under  garment,  over  which  the  toga 
was  worn.  It  was  the  indumentum  or  indutus,  as 
opposed  to  the  amictus,  the  general  term  for  the 
toga,  pallium,  or  any  other  outer  garment.  (Vid. 
Amictus.)  The  Romans  are  said  to  have  had  no 
other  clothing  originally  but  the  toga ;  and  when 
the  tunic  was  first  introduced,  it  was  merely  a  short 
garment  without  sleeves,  and  was  called  colobium." 
It  was  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy  for  men  to 
wear  tunics  with  long  sleeves  (manicatct)  and  reach- 
ing to  the  feet  (talares).13  Julius  Caesar,  however, 
was  accustomed  to  wear  one  which  had  sleeves, 
with  fringes  at  the  wrist  (ad  manus  Jimbriato1*) ;  and 
in  the  later  times  of  the  Empire,  tunics  with  sleeves, 
and  reaching  to  the  feet,  became  common. 

The  tunic  was  girded  (cincta)  with  a  belt  or  girdle 
around  the  waist,  but  was  usually  worn  loose,  with- 
out being  girded,  when  a  person  was  at  home,  or 


1.  (Plat.,  Hipp.  Min.,  p.  368.  —  Dem.  in  Mid.,  p.  583,  21.— 
JSsch.  in  Tim.,  p.  143. —  Athen.,  xii.,  p.  545,  o.) —  2.  (Compare 
&then.,xiii., p.  590,/. — Aristoph., Lysist., 48, 150.) — 3.  (in Horn., 
Od.,  xiv.,  489.)— 4.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  6,  v  i.—JEhan,  V.  H.,  vii., 
It.— Diod.  Sic,  xi.,  26.) — 5.  (Aristoph.,  Nub.,  964,  compared 
with  987.)— 6.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  47.)— 7.  (Gell.,  vii.,  12.)— 8. 
(Heiych.,  >.  v.  'An<ptudoxaXo;.)— 9.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  48. — 
Phot.,  Lex.,  p.  846,  Fere.)— 10.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  54.— Xen.,  Cy- 
rop.,  vi.,  4,  v  2.)— 11.  (Cell.,  vii.,  12.— Serv.  ad  Virg.,  .fin.,  ix  , 
616.)  -12.  (Cic,  Cat.,  ii.,  10.)  -13.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  45.) 
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wisred  to  be  at  his  ease 1  Hence  we  find  tne 
terms  cinctus,  pracinctus,  and  succinctus  applied, 
like  the  Greek  ev&voc,  to  ai  active  and  diligent 
person,  and  discinctus  to  one  who  was  idle  or  d  s- 
solute.1 

The  form  of  the  tunic,  as  worn  by  men,  is  repre> 
sented  in  many  woodcuts  in  this  work.  In  works 
of  art  it  usually  terminates  a  little  above  the  knee ; 
it  has  short  sleeves,  covering  only  the  upper  part 
of  the  arm,  and  is  gilded  at  the  waist  (see  cuts,  p. 
54,  667) :  the  sleeves  sometimes,  though  less  fre 
quently,  extend  to  the  hands  (cuts,  p.  112,  132.) 

Both  sexes  usually  wore  two  tunics,  an  outer  and 
an  under,  the  latter  of  which  was  worn  next  the 
skin,  and  corresponds  to  our  shirt  and  chemise. 
Varro'  says  that  when  the  Romans  began  to  wear 
two  tunics,  they  called  them  subucula  and  indusium, 
the  former  of  which  Bottiger*  supposes  to  be  the 
name  of  the  under  tunic  of  the  men,  and  the  latter 
of  that  of  the  women.  But  it  would  appear  from 
another  passage  of  Varro5  referred  to  by  Becker,' 
as  if  Varro  had  meant  to  give  the  name  of  subucula 
to  the  under  tunic,  and  that  of  indusium  or  intusium 
to  the  outer,  though  the  passage  is  not  without  dif- 
ficulties It  appears,  however,  that  subucula  was 
chiefly  used  to  designate  the  under  tunic  of  men.' 
The  word  interula  was  of  later  origin,  and  seems  to 
have  applied  equally  to  the  under  tunic  of  both 
sexes.'  The  supparus  or  supparum  is  said  by  Fes- 
tus9  to  have  been  a  linen  vest,  and  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  subucula ;  but  Varro,10  on  the  contrary, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  kind  of  outer  garment,  and  cod 
trasts  it  with  subucula,  which  he  derives  from  »v.b 
tus,  while  supparus  he  derives  from  supra.  The 
passage  of  Lucan11  in  which  it  is  mentioned  does 
not  enable  us  to  decide  whether  it  was  an  outer  oi 
under  garment,  but  would  rather  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  it  was  the  former.  Persons  sometimes  wore 
several  tunics,  as  a  protection  against  cold  :  Augus- 
tus wore  four  in  the  winter,  besides  a  subucula.1' 

As  the  dress  of  a  man  usually  consisted  of  an 
under  tunic,  an  outer  tunic,  and  the  toga,  so  that  oJ 
a  woman,  in  like  manner,  consisted  of  an  under 
tunic  (tunica  intima13),  an  outer  tunic,  and  the  palla 
The  outer  tunic  of  the  Roman  matron  was  proper*/ 
called  stola  (vid.  Stola),  and  is  represented  in  the 
woodcut  on  page  926 ;  but  the  annexed  woodcut, 
which  represents  a  Roman  empress  in  the  character 
of  Concordia,  or  Abundantia,  gives  a  better  idea  of 


1.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  1,  73.— Ovid,  Am.,  i.,  9, 41.)— 2.  (Hor  Sal 
i.,  5,  6  ;  ii.,  6,  107.— Epod.,  i.,  34.)— 3.  (ap.  Non.,  n».,  36 .»— 4 
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f&  form.1  Over  the  tunic  or  stola  the  palla  is 
thrown  in  many  folds,  but  the  shape  of  the  former 
is  still  distinctly  shown. 

The  tunics  of  women  were  larger  and  longer  than 
those  of  men,  and  always  had  sleeves ;  but  in  an- 
cient paintings  and  statues  we  seldom  find  the 
sleeves  covering  more  than  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm.  An  example  of  the  contrary  is  seen  in  the 
Musto  Borbonico.*  Sometimes  the  tunics  were 
adorned  with  golden  ornaments  called  leria* 

Poor  people,  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  a 
toga,  woie  the  tunic  alone,  whence  we  find  the 
common  people  called  Tunicati*  Persons  at  work 
laid  aside  the  toga  j  thus,  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  667, 
a  man  is  represented  ploughing  in  his  tunic  only.  A 
person  who  wore  only  his  tunic  was  frequently 
called  No dc 8. 

Respecting  the  clavus  latus  and  the  clavus  an- 
gustus,  worn  on  the  tunics  of  the  senators  and 
equites  respectively,  see  Clavus  Latus,  Clavus 
Ansustus. 

When  a  triumph  was  celebrated,  the  conqueror 
wore,  together  with  an  embroidered  toga  (.toga  pit- 
ta), a  flowered  tunic  (tunica  palmata),  also  called 
tunica  Jovis,  because  it  was  taken  from  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.*  ( Vid.  Tbiumphus,  p.  1017  ) 
Tunics  of  this  kind  were  sent  as  presents  to  foreign 
kings  by  the  senate.* 

♦TYMPHA'ICA  TERRA  (Tv^aiKT)  yv),  a  spe- 
cies of  earth,  which  would  appear,  from  the  account 
of  Theophrastus,  to  have  been  a  kind  of  gypsum.7 

•TYPHE  (ntyi?),  according  to  most  authorities, 
the  Typha  latifolia,  or  Reed  Mace.  It  is  different 
from  the  ri<t>n,  though  often  confounded  with  it.* 

TY'RANNUS  (rvpawoc).  In  the  heroic  age  all 
the  governments  in  Greece  were  monarchical,  the 
king  uniting  in  himself  the  functions  of  the  priest, 
he  judge,  and  military  chief.    These  were  the  na- 

hkoI  {iaoikeiai  of  Thucydides.*  In  the  first  two 
oi  *.hree  centuries  following  the  Trojan  war,  various 
causes  were  at  work  which  led  to  the  abolition,  or, 
at  least,  to  the  limitation  of  the  kingly  power.  Em- 
igrations, extinctions  of  families,  disasters  in  war, 
civil  dissensions,  may  be  reckoned  among  these 
causes.  Hereditary  monarchies  became  elective ; 
the  different  functions  of  the  king  were  distributed  ; 
he  was  called  apxw,  hoo/wc,  or  Kpvravic,  instead  of 
BaaiXevc,  and  his  character  was  changed  no  less 
than  his  name.  Noble  and  wealthy  families  began 
to  be  considered  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  roy- 
alty ;  and  thus,  in  process  of  time,  sprang  up  oli- 
garchies or  aristocracies,  which  most  of  the  govern- 
ments that  succeeded  the  ancient  monarchies  were 
in  point  of  fact,  though  not  as  yet  called  by  such 
nam...  These  oligarchies  did  not  possess  the  ele- 
ments of  social  happiness  or  stability.  The  princi- 
pal families  contended  with  each  other  for  the 
greatest  share  of  power,  and  were  only  unanimous 
in  disregarding  the  rights  of  those  whose  station 
was  beneath  their  own.  The  people,  oppressed  by 
the  privileged  classes,  began  to  regret  the  loss  of 
their  old  paternal  form  of  government,  and  were 
ready  to  assist  any  one  who  would  attempt  to  re- 
store it.  Thus  were  opportunities  afforded  to  am- 
bitious and  designing  men  to  raise  themselves  by 
starting  up  as  the  champions  of  popular  right.  Dis- 
contented nobles  were  soon  found  to  prosecute 
schemes  of  this  sort,  and  they  had  a  greater  chance 
of  success  if  descended  from  the  ancient  royal  fam- 
ily   Pisistratus  is  an  example ;  he  was  the  more 

1.  (TiKonti,  Monnm.  Gab.,  n.  34  — Bottieer,  Sabina,  mi.  i.) 
— 1.  (toI.  Tii.,  Ut.  3.)  —  3.  (Peatoa,  a.  t. —  Or.  Xi/pol.  Ileaych., 
Said.,  e.  ».)— 4.  (Cin  in  Rail.,  n.,  34.— Hor  ,  Epiet.,  i.,  7,  85.)— 
».  (Lit.,  x.,7.— M«n.,  til,  ].— Jot  ,  x.,  38.)— 6.  (Lit.,  tii.,  15; 
mi.,  ll.)—7.  (Theophr.  De  Lipid.,  e.  110. — Adama,  Append., 
•.  t.)— 8.  (Theophr.,  H  P.,  i.,  5;  it.,  10 - Dineeor.,  iii.,  123.— 
Adama,  Append.,  •  T.) — 9.  Hi  13.) 
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acceptable  to  the  people  of  Athens  as  being  a  at 
scendant  cf  the  family  of  Codrus.1  Thus  in  many 
cities  arose  that  species  of  monarchy  which  the 
Greeks  called  rvpawic,  which  meant  only  a  despot- 
ism, or  irresponsible  dominion  of  one  man,  and 
which  frequently  was  nothing  more  than  a  revival 
of  the  ancient  government,  and,  though  unaccom- 
panied with  any  recognised  military  title,  or  the 
reverence  attached  to  old  name  and  long  prescrip- 
tion, was  hailed  by  the  lower  orders  of  people  as  a 
good  exchange,  after  suffering  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  oligarchy.  All  tyrannies,  however,  were 
not  so  acceptable  to  the  majority ;  and  sometimes 
we  find  the  nobles  concurring  in  the  elevation  of  a 
despot  to  farther  their  own  interests.  Thus  the 
Syracusan  Gamori,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the 
populace,  on  receiving  the  protection  of  Gelon,  sov- 
ereign of  Gela  and  Camarina,  enabled  him  to  take 
possession  of  Syracuse,  and  establish  his  kingdom 
there.1  Sometimes  the  conflicting  parties  in  the 
state,  by  mutual  consent,  chose  some  eminent  man. 
in  whom  they  had  confidence,  to  reconcile  their  dis- 
sensions, investing  him  with  a  sort  of  dictatorial 
power  for  that  purpose,  either  for  a  limited  period 
or  otherwise.  Such  a  person  they  called  aiffv/ivijrric. 
(Vid.  Aisymnbtks.)  A  similar  authority  was  con- 
ferred upon  Solon  when  Athens  was  torn  by  the 
contending  factions  of  the  kidnpioi,  Ilediatoi,  and 
Tlapaloi,  and  he  was  requested  to  act  as  mediator 
between  them.  Solon  was  descended  from  Codrus, 
and  some  of  his  friends  wished  him  to  assume  the 
sovereignty ;  this  he  refused  to  do,  but,  taking  the 
constitutional  title  of  archon,  framed  his  celebrated 
form  of  polity  and  code  of  laws.*  The  legislative 
powers  conferred  upon  Draco,  Zaleucus,  and  Cht- 
rondas  were  of  a  similar  kind,  investing  them  wt  \ 
a  temporary  dictatorship. 

The  rvpawoc  must  be  distinguished,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  aiov)ivi]Tnc,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not 
elected  by  general  consent,  but  commonly  oweu  hie 
elevation  to  some  coup  dttat,  some  violent  move- 
ment oi  stratagem,  such  as  the  creation  of  a  body- 
guard for  him  by  the  people,  or  the  seizure  of  the 
citadel  ;*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  ancient 
king,  whose  right  depended,  not  on  usurpation,  but 
on  inheritance  and  traditionary  acknowledgment. 
The  power  of  a  king  might  be  more  absolute  than 
that  of  a  tyrant;  as  Phidon  of  Argos  is  said  to  have 
made  the  royal  prerogative  greater  than  it  was 
under  his  predecessors ;  yet  he  was  still  regarded 
as  a  king,  for  the  difference  between  the  two  names 
depended  on  title  and  origin,  and  not  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  power  was  exercised.*  The  name  of 
tyrant  was  originally  so  far  from  denoting  a  person 
who  abused  his  power,  or  treated  his  subjects  with 
cruelty,  that  Pisistratus  is  praised  by  Thucydides' 
for  the  moderation  of  his  government ;  and  Herodo 
tua  says  he  governed  ovre  rifmc  roc  tovaac  awrap- 
u£ac,  oire  diouia  peraXXdfac,  M  re  rolat  KareanCtai 
tve/ie  ttiv  noMv  Koofiiuv  xa'Auc  re  koi  ei.'  There- 
fore we  find  the  words  fiaoiXtvc  and  rvpawoc  used 
promiscuously  by  the  Attic  tragedians  passim,'  and 
even  by  prose  authors.  Thus  Herodotus  calls  the 
Lydian  Candaules  rvpawoc,'  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia rvpawic,1'  and  Periander  of  Corinth  0aoiXevc.u 
Afterward,  when  tyrants  themselves  had  become 
odious,  the  name  also  grew  to  be  a  word  of  reproach, 
just  as  rex  did  among  the  Romans." 

Among  the  early  tyrants  of  Greece,  those  most 
worthy  of  mention  are  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon,  grand 

1.  (Herod  ,  t.,  85.)— J.  (Id.,  til.,  154,  155.)— 3.  (Id  ,  i.,  ».- 
—Plat  ,  Sol.,  e.  13,  Ac— Schoniann,  Ant.  Jar.  Pub.  Or.,  p.  17>.) 
—4.  (Herod.,  i.,  59— ThucTd.,  i.,  120.)— 5.  (Anatot.,  Polit.,  T, 
8.) — o  (ti.,  54.)— 7.  (!..  59.)— 8.  (See  the  arRameDt  of  the  (S  i 
pat  Tjrrannui.)—  9.  (t„  7.)  —  10.  ,Tiii.,  137.)  —  11.  (Iii ,  *» 
1  Compare  t.,  27,  92.)-  12.  (Wachemulh,  Hell.  Alt.,  I  ,  ■  ,  </» 
288.— Thirlwall.  Or.  Hilt.,  L,  p.  40'  t04.) 
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.alnei  of  the  Athenian  Custhenes,  in  whose  family 
the  government  continued  for  a  century  after  its 
establishment  by  Orthagoras  about  B.C.  672 Cyp- 
selus  of  Corinth,  who  expelled  the  Bacchiadae,  B.C. 
655,  and  his  son  Periander,  both  remarkable  for 
their  cruelty ;  their  dynasty  lasted  between  seventy 
and  eighty  years  ;*  Procles  of  Epidaurus  ;*  Panta- 
leou  of  Pisa,  who  celebrated  the  thirty- fourth  Olym- 
piad, depriving  the  Eleans  of  the  presidency  ;* 
Theagenes  of  Megara,  father-in-law  to  Cylon  the 
Athenian;6  Pisistratus,  whose  sons  were  the  last 
of  the  early  tyrants  on  the  Grecian  continent.  In 
Sicily,  where  tyranny  most  flourished,  the  principal 
were  Phalaris  of  Agrigentum,  who  established  his 
power  in  B.C  568,  concerning  whose  supposed 
epistles  Bentlej  wrote  his  famous  treatise ;  Theron 
of  Agrigentum  ,  Gelon,  already  mentioned,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Theron,  defeated  Amilcar  the 
Carthaginian  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  battle 
of  Salamis  was  fought ;  and  Hiero,  his  brother : 
the  last  three  celebrated  by  Pindar.6  In  Grecian 
Italy  we  may  mention  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium,  who 
reigned  B.C.  496  ;7  Clinias  of  Croton,  who  rose 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Pythagorean  league  (as 
to  which,  see  Polybius,8  Athenasus,9  Thirlwall10). 
The  following,  also,  are  worthy  of  notice :  Poly  crates 
of  Samos  ;1'  Lygdamis  of  Naxos  ;ia  Histiaeus  and 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus.13  Perhaps  the  last  men- 
tioned can  hardly  be  classed  among  the  Greek  ty- 
rants, as  they  were  connected  with  the  Persian 
monarchy.1* 

The  general  characteristics  of  a  tyranny  were, 
that  it  was  bound  by  no  laws,  and  had  no  recog- 
nised limitation  to  its  authority,  however  it  might 
be  restrained  m  practice  by  the  good  disposition  of 
the  tyrant  himself,  or  by  fear,  or  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  It  was  commonly  most  odious  to  the  wealthy 
and  noble,  whom  the  tyrant  looked  upon  with  jeal- 
ousy as  a  check  upon  his  power,  and  whom  he 
often  sought  to  get  rid  of  by  sending  them  into  ex- 
ile or  putting  them  to  death.  The  advice  given  by 
Thrasybulus  of  Miletus  to  Periander  affords  an  apt 
illustration  of  this.16  The  tyrant  usually  kept  a 
body-guard  of  foreign  mercenaries,  by  aid  of  whom 
he  controlled  the  people  at  home ;  but  he  seldom 
ventured  to  make  war,  for  fear  of  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity to  his  subjects  to  revolt.  The  Sicilian  sov- 
ereigns form  an  exception  to  this  observation.1'  He 
was  averse  to  a  large  congregation  of  men  in  the 
town,  and  endeavoured  to  find  rustic  employments 
for  the  populace,  but  was  not  unwilling  to  indulge 
them  with  shows  and  amusements.  A  few  of  the 
better  sort  cultivated  literature  and  the  arts,  adorn- 
ed their  city  with  handsome  buildings,  and  even 
passed  good  laws  Thus  Pisistratus  commenced 
building  the  splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
laid  out  the  garden  of  the  Lyceum,  collected  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  is  said  to  have  written  poetry 
himself.  Tribute  was  imposed  on  the  people  to 
raise  a  revenue  for  the  tyrant,  to  pay  his  merce- 
naries, and  maintain  his  state.  Pisistratus  had  the 
tithe  of  land,  which  his  sons  reduced  to  the  twenti- 
eth.   (Vid.  Telos.) 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  decline  of  tyranny 
among  the  Greeks  were  partly  the  degeneracy  of 
the  tyrants  themselves,  corrupted  by  power,  indo- 
lence, flattery,  and  bad  education  ;  for  even  where 
the  father  set  a  good  example,  it  was  seldom  fol- 
lowed by  the  son;  partly  the  cruelties  and  excesses 
erf  particular  men,  which  brought  them  all  into  dis- 


1  (Herod.,  *.,  07,  •».)— 1  (Id.,  r ,  92.)  —  3.  (Id.,  iii.,  SO,  53.) 
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repute  ,  and  partly  the  growing  spirit  of  inquirj 
among  the  Greek  people,  who  began  to  speculate 
upon  political  theories,  and  soon  became  discon- 
tented with  a  form  of  government  which  had  no- 
thing in  theory,  and  little  in  practice,  to  recommend 
it.  Few  dynasties  lasted  beyond  the  third  genera- 
tion. Most  of  the  tyrannies  which  flourished  before 
the  Persian  war  are  said  to  have  been  overthrown 
by  the  exertions  of  Sparta,  jealous  probably  of  any 
innovation  upon  the  old  Doric  constitution,  especial- 
ly of  any  tendency  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  Perioeci,  and  anxious  to  extend  her  own  influ- 
ence over  the  states  of  Greece  by  means  of  the 
benefits  which  she  conferred.1  Upon  the  fall  of 
tyranny,  the  various  republican  forms  of  govern 
ment  were  established,  the  Dorian  states  generally 
favouring  oligarchy,  the  Ionian  democracy.3 

As  we  cannot  in  this  article  pursue  any  historical 
narrative,  we  will  shortly  refer  to  the  revival  of  tyr- 
anny in  some  of  the  Grecian  states  after  the  end 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  Thessaly,  Jason  of 
Pherae  raised  himself,  under  the  title  of  Tayoc,  B.C. 
374,  to  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  his  native  city, 
and  exercised  a  most  extensive  sway  over  most  of 
the  Thessalian  states  ;  but  this  power  ceased  with 
Lycophron,  B.C.  353.  {Vtd.  Taoos.)  In  Sicily,  the 
corruption  of  the  Syracusans,  their  intestine  dis- 
cords, and  the  fear  of  the  Carthaginian  invaders, 
led  to  the  appointment  of  Dionysius  to  the  chief  mili- 
tary command,  with  unlimited  powers ;  by  means 
of  which  he  raised  himself  to  the  throne,  B.C.  406, 
and  reigned  for  38  years,  leaving  his  son  to  succeed 
him.  The  younger  Dionysius,  far  inferior  in  every 
respect  to  his  father,  was  expelled  by  Dion,  after- 
ward regained  the  throne,  and  was  again  expelled 
by  Timoleon,  who  restored  liberty  to  the  various 
states  of  Sicily.  (For  their  history  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Xenophon,  Hell.,  ii.,  2,  $  24. — Diodor., 
xiv.,  7,  46,  66,  72,  109  ;  xv.,  73,  74  ;  xvi.,  5,  16,  36, 
68,  69,  &c. — Plut.,  Dion,  and  Timol. — Wachsmuth, 
I.,  ii.,  316-326.)  With  respect  to  the  dynasty  of 
the  Archaenactidae  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and 
some  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  see 
Wachsmuth,  I.,  ii.,  329.  Lastly,  we  may  notice 
Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  who  is  panegyrized  by  Isoc- 
rates;  Plutarch  of  Eretria,  Callias  and  Tauros- 
thenes  of  Chalcis,  who  were  partisans  of  Philip 
against  the  Athenians.5  The  persons  commonly 
called  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  subject.  With  respect  to 
the  Athenian  laws  against  tyranny,  and  the  general 
feelings  of  the  people,  see  Prodosia. 

TYPANNI'AOS  TPA4>H'.    (Vid.  Prodobia.) 

TURI BULUM  (Qvniarripiov),  a  Censer.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  when  they  sacrificed,  com- 
monly took  a  little  frankincense  out  of  the  Acekea, 
and  let  it  fall  upon  the  flaming  altar.  ( Vid.  Ara.) 
More  rarely  they  used  a  censer,  by  means  of  which 
they  burned  the  incense  in  greater  profusion,  and 
which  was,  in  fact,  a  small  movable  grate  or  Focu- 
Mrs.*  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  an  an- 
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went  painting,  shows  the  performance  of  both  of 
these  acts  at  the  same  time.  Winckelmann'  sup- 
poses it  to  represent  Livia,  the  wife,  and  Octavia, 
the  sister  of  Augustus,  sacrificing  to  Mars  in  grati- 
tude for  his  safe  return  from  Spain.'  The  censer 
here  represented  has  two  handles,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  it  from  place  to  place,  and  it  stands  upon 
feet,  so  that  the  air  might  be  admitted  underneath, 
and  pass  upward  through  the  fuel. 

As  the  censer  was  destined  for  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  it  was  often  made  of  gold  or  silver,*  and 
enriched  with  stones  and  gems.*  We  find  a  silver 
censer  in  the  official  enumerations  of  the  treasures 
presented  to  the  Parthenon  at  Athens :  its  bars 
(dtepeiapara)  were  of  bronze.* 

TURMA.    (  Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

TURRIS  (rrupyoc),  a  Tower.  The  word  Tvpaic, 
from  which  comes  the  Latin  turns,  signified,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,*  any  strong  building  surround- 
ed by  walls ;  and  it  was  from  the  fact  of  the  Pelas- 
gians  in  Italy  dwelling  in  such  places  that  the  same 
writer  supposes  them  to  have  been  called  Tyrseni- 
ans  or  Tyrrhenians,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  or  castles.  Turris,  in  the  old  Latin  language, 
seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to  urbs.1  The  use 
of  towers  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  various. 

I.  Stationary  Towers. — 1.  Buildings  of  this  form 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  as 
forming  by  themselves  places  of  residence  and  de- 
fence. This  use  of  towers  was  very  common  in 
Africa.8  We  have  examples  in  the  tower  of  Han- 
nibal, on  his  estate  between  Acholla  and  Thapsus,9 
the  turris  regia  of  Jugurtha,"  the  tower  of  a  private 
citizen  without  the  walls  of  Carthage,  by  the  help 
of  which  Scipio  took  the  city and  in  Spain,  the 
tower  in  which  Cn.  Scipio  was  burned.1*  Such 
U>wers  were  common  in  the  frontier  provinces  of 
the  Roman  Empire.13 

8.  They  were  erected  within  cities,  partly  to 
form  a  last  retreat  in  case  the  city  should  be  taken, 
and  partly  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  In  almost 
all  Greek  cities,  which  were  usually  built  upon  a 
hill,  rock,  or  some  natural  elevation,  there  was  a 
kind  of  tower,  a  castle,  or  a  citadel,  built  upon  the 
highest  part  of  the  rock  or  hill,  to  which  the  name 
of  Acropolis  was  given.  Thus  we  read  of  an  Acropo- 
lis at  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  Messene,  and  many 
other  places.  The  Capitolium  at  Rome  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Acropolis  in  the  Greek 
cities ;  and  of  the  same  kind  were  the  tower  of 
\gathocles  at  Utica,"  and  that  of  Antonia  at  Jeru- 
salem." 

3.  The  fortifications  both  of  cities  and  camps 
were  strengthened  by  towers,  which  were  placed 
at  intervals  on  the  mums  of  the  former  and  tiie 
vallum  of  the  latter ;  and  a  similar  use  was  made 
of  them  in  the  lines  (circumvallatio)  drawn  round  a 
besieged  town.  ( Vid.  Vallum.)  They  were  gen- 
erally used  at  the  gates  of  towns  and  of  stative 
camps.  ( Vid.  Porta.  )  The  use  of  temporary  towers 
on  walls  to  repel  an  attack  will  be  noticed  below. 

II.  Movable  Towers. — These  were  among  the 
most  important  engines  used  in  storming  a  fortified 
place.  They  were  of  two  kinds  Some  were  made 
so  that  they  could  te  taken  to  pieces  and  carried  to 
the  scene  of  operation ;  these  were  called  folding 
Lowers  (iriipyoi  nriiKroi  or  inrvyfiivot,  hurts  plica- 
■uts.  or  portable  towers,  fnpuroi  nvpyoi)   The  other 
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sort  were  constructed  on  wheels,  so  as  to  be  driver 
up  to  the  walls ;  and  hence  they  were  called  turre* 
ambulatories  or  subrotalm.  But  the  tunes  plicatilet 
were  generally  made  with  wheels,  so  that  they  wera 
also  ambulatories. 

The  first  invention  or  improvement  of  such  towers 
is  ascribed  by  Athenseus,  the  mechanician  (quoted 
by  Lipsius1),  to  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  in  the  time  of 
Dionysius  I.  (B.C.  405).  Diodorus*  mentions  towers 
on  wheels,  as  used  by  Dionysius  at  the  siege  of 
Motya.  He  had  before3  mentioned  towers  as  used 
at  the  siege  of  Selinus  (B.C.  409),  but  he  does  not 
say  that  they  were  on  wheels.  According  to  others, 
they  were  invented  by  the  engineers  in  the  service 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  most  famous  of  whom 
were  Polyidus,  a  Thessalian,  who  assisted  Philip 
at  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  and  his  pupils  Chsereas 
and  Diades.*  Heron*  ascribes  their  invention  to 
Diades  and  Chaereas,  Vitruvius6  to  Diades  alone, 
and  Athenaeus7  says  that  they  were  improved  in 
the  time  of  Philip  at  the  siege  of  Byzantium.  Vi- 
truvius states  that  the  towers  of  Diades  were  car- 
ried about  by  the  army  in  separate  pieces. 

Appian  mentions  the  turres  plicatiles,*  and  states 
I  that  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes  Cassius  took  such  low- 
ers with  him  in  his  ships,  and  had  them  set  up  od 
the  spot.* 

Besides  the  frequent  allusions  in  ancient  writers 
to  the  movable  towers  (turres  mobiles10),  we  have 
particular  descriptions  of  them  by  Vitruvius"  and 
Vegetius.1* 

They  were  generally  made  of  beams  and  planks, 
and  covered,  at  least  on  the  three  sides  which  were 
exposed  to  the  besieged,  with  iron,  not  only  foi 
protection,  but  also,  according  to  Josephus,  to  in- 
crease their  weight,  and  thus  make  them  steadier. 
They  were  also  covered  with  raw  hides  and  quilts, 
moistened,  and  sometimes  with  alum,  to  protect 
them  from  fire.  The  use  of  alum  for  this  purpose 
appears  to  have  originated  with  Sulla  at  the  siege 
of  Athens  13  Their  height  was  such  as  to  overtop 
the  walls,  lowers,  and  all  other  fortifications  of  I  he 
besieged  place.14  Vitruvius,1*  following  Diades, 
mentions  two  sizes  of  towers.  The  smallest  ought 
not,  he  says,  to  be  less  than  60  cubits  high,  17  wide, 
and  one  fifth  smaller  at  the  top ;  and  the  greater, 
120  cubits  high  and  23J  wide  Heron,1'  who  also 
follows  Diades,  agrees  with  Vitruvius  so  far.  but 
adds  an  intermediate  size,  half  way  between  the 
two,  90  cubits  high.  Vegetius  mentions  towrrs  of 
30,  40,  and  50  feet  square.  They  were  divided 
into  stories  (labulata  or  lecla),  and  hence  they  are 
called  turres  contabulataV  Towers  of  the  three 
sizes  just  mentioned  consisted  respectively  of  10, 
16,  and  20  stories.  The  stories  decreased  in  height 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Diades  and  Chaereas, 
according  to  Heron,  made  the  lowest  story  seven 
cubits  and  12  digits,  those  about  the  middle  five 
cubits,  and  the  upper  four  cubits  and  one  third. 

The  sides  of  the  towers  were  pierced  with  win 
dows,  of  which  there  were  several  to  each  story. 

These  rules  were  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  prac- 
tice. Towers  were  made  of  six  stories,  and  even 
fewer.1*  Those  of  10  stories  were  very  common. 11 
but  towers  of  20  stories  are  hardly,  if  ever,  mention- 
ed. Plutarch"  speaks  of  one  of  100  cubits  high, 
used  by  Mithradates  at  the  siege  of  Cyzicus.  The 
use  of  the  stories  was  to  receive  the  engines  oi  war 
(tormenta).    They  contained  bahstte  and  catapults, 
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and  sungers  and  archers  were  stationed  in  -hem 
fef.d  on  the  tops  of  the  towers.1  In  the  lowest 
story  wa.  a  battering-ram  (vid.  Abies),  and  in  the 
middle,  one  or  moie  bridges  (pontes)  made  of  beams 
and  planks,  and  protected  at  the  sides  by  hurdles. 
Soaling-ladders  (scala.)  were  also  carried  in  the 
towers,  and,  when  the  missiles  had  cleared  the 
walls,  these  bridges  and  ladders  enabled  the  be- 
siegers to  rush  upon  them. 

These  towers  were  placed  upon  wheels  (general- 
ly six  or  eight),  that  they  might  be  brought  up  to 
the  walls.  These  wheels  were  placed,  for  security, 
inside,  of  the  tower. 

The  tower  was  built  so  far  from  the  besieged 
place  as  to  be  out  of  the  enemy's  reach,  and  then 
pushed  up  to  the  walls  by  men  stationed  inside  of 
and  behind  it.s  The  attempt  to  draw  them  for- 
ward by  beasts  of  burden  was  sometimes  made,  but 
was  easily  defeated  by  shooting  the  beasts.3  They 
were  generally  brought  up  upon  the  Agger,*  and  it 
not  unlrequently  happened  that  a  tower  stuck  last 
or  fell  over  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  agger.6 
They  were  placed  on  the  agger  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, to  protect  the  soldiers  in  working  at  it.' 
When  the  tower  was  brought  up  to  the  walls  with- 
out an  agger,  the  ground  was  levelled  before  it  by 
means  of  the  Musculus. 

These  towers  were  accounted  most  formidable 
engines  of  attack.  They  were  opposed  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways : 

1.  They  were  set  on  fire,  either  by  sallies  of  the 
besieged,  or  by  missiles  carrying  burning  matter, 
or  by  letting  men  down  from  the  walls  by  ropes, 
close  to  the  towers,  while  the  besiegers  slept.7 

2.  By  undermining  the  ground  over  which  the 
tower  had  to  pass,  so  as  to  overset  it.* 

3.  By  pushing  it  off,  by  main  force,  by  iron-shod 
beams,  assures  or  trabes.' 

4.  By  breast^  or  overturning  it  with  stones 
thrown  from  catapults  when  it  was  at  a  distance, 
or,  when  it  came  close  to  the  wall,  by  striking  it 
with  an  iron-shod  beam  hung  from  a  mast  on  the 
wall,  and  thus  resembling  an  Aries. 

5.  By  increasing  the  height  of  the  wall,  first 
with  masonry,  and  afterward  with  beams  and  planks, 
and  also  by  the  erection  of  temporary  wooden  tow- 
ers on  the  walls.10  This  mode  of  defence  was  an- 
swered by  the  besiegers  in  two  ways.  Either  the 
agger  on  which  the  tower  stood  was  raised,  as  by 
Cassar  at  the  siege  of  Avaricum,11  or  a  smaller  tower 
was  constructed  within  the  upper  part  of  the  tower, 
and,  when  completed,  was  raised  by  screws  and 
lopes.18    On  these  towers  in  general,  see  Lipsius.13 

III.  Caesar14  describes  a  peculiar  sort  of  tower, 
which  was  invented  at  the  siege  of  Massilia,  and 
called  turris  latericia  or  laterculum.  It  partook 
somewhat  of  the  character  both  of  a  fixed  and  of  a 
besieging  tower.  It  was  built  of  masonry  near  the 
walls  of  the  town  to  afford  the  besiegers  a  retreat 
from  the  sudden  sallies  of  the  enemy ;  the  builders 
were  protected  by  a  movable  cover,  and  the  tower 
was  pierced  with  windows  for  shooting  out  missiles. 

IV.  Towers  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  turres 
ambulatories  (excepting,  of  course,  the  wheels)  were 
constructed  on  ships,  for  the  attack  of  fortified  pla- 
ces by  sea 11 

V.  Small  towers  carrying  a  few  armed  men  were 
placed  on  the  back  of  elephants  used  in  battle.1* 
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VI.  The  words  iripyos  and  <w«rw  ara  appltnJ  U 

an  army  drawn  up  in  a  deep  oblong  column.1  '  ^ii. 
Army,  Greek,  p.  1.01.) 

TUTE'LA.    ( Vid.  Tutor.) 

TUTE'L^E  ACTIO.  ( Vid.  Tutor,  p.  1030.) 

TUTOR.  The  difference  between  a  tutor  and 
tutela,  and  curator  and  curatela,  is  explained  in  ih* 
article  Curator. 

A  tutor  derived  his  name  a  "  tuendo"  from  pro- 
tecting another  (quasi  tuitor).  His  power  and  office 
were  '■'■tutela"  which  is  thus  defined  by  Senilis 
Sulpicius  "  Tutela  est  vis  ac  potestas  in  capilt  hbe- 
ro  ad  tuendum  eum  qui  propter  atatem  suani  (sua) 
sponte  se  defendere  nequit  jure  civili  data  ac  permasa." 
After  the  word  "  suam"  it  has  been  suggested  by 
Rudorff  that  something  like  what  follows  has  been 
omitted  by  the  copyists:  "eamve  qua.  propter  sex- 
urn."  a  conjecture  which  seems  very  probable.  The 
word  tutela  implies,  of  course,  the  existence  of  an 
object,  and  hence  tutela  expresses  both  the  status 
of  the  tutor  and  that  of  the  person  who  was  in  tu- 
tela. 

As  to  the  classification  of  the  different  kinds 
(genera)  of  tutela,  the  jurists  differed.  Some  made 
five  genera,  as  Quintus  Mucius ;  others  three,  as 
Servius  Sulpicius  ;  and  others  two,  as  Labeo.  The 
most  convenient  division  is  into  two  genera,  the  tu- 
tela of  Impiiberes  (pupilli,  pupillce),  and  the  tutela 
of  women. 

Every  paterfamilias  had  power  to  appoint  by  tes- 
tament a  tutor  for  his  children  who  were  in  hia 
power :  if  tbey  were  males,  only  in  case  they  were 
impuberes ;  if  they  were  females,  also  in  case  they 
were  marriageable  (nvbiles),  that  is,  above  twelve 
years  of  age.  Therefore,  if  a  tutor  was  appointed 
for  a  male,  he  was  released  from  the  tutela  on  at- 
taining puberty  (fourteen  years  of  age),  but  the 
female  still  continued  in  tutela,  unless  she  was  re- 
leased from  it  by  the  jus  iiberorum  under  the  lei 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  A  man  could  only  appoint 
a  tutor  for  his  grandchildren  in  case  they  would 
not,  upon  his  death,  come  into  the  power  of  their 
father.  A  father  could  appoint  a  tutor  for  postumi, 
provided  they  would  have  been  in  his  power  il 
they  had  been  born  in  his  lifetime.  A  man  could 
appoint  a  tutor  for  his  wife  in  inarm,  and  for  his 
daughter-in-law  (nurus)  who  was  in  the  manus  of 
his  son.  The  usual  form  of  appointing  a  tutor  was 
this  :  "  Lucium  Titium  liberis  meis  lutorem  Jo."  A 
man  could  also  give  his  wife  in  manu  the  power  of 
choosing  a  tutor  (tutoris  optio) ;  and  the  optio  might 
be  either  plena  or  angusta.  She  who  had  the  plena 
optio  might  choose  (and  consequently  change)  her 
tutor  any  number  of  times ;  she  who  had  the  an- 
gusta optio  was  limited  in  her  choice  to  the  number 
of  times  which  the  testator  had  fixed.    (Vid.  Tes 

TAMENTUM.) 

The  power  to  appoint  a  tutor  by  will  was  either 
given  or  confirmed  by  the  Twelve  Tables.  The 
earliest  instance  recorded  of  a  testamentary  tutor  is 
that  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  being  appointed  by  the 
will  of  Ancus,'  which  may  be  taken  to  prove  this 
much  at  least,  that  the  power  of  appoint  ng  a  tutoi 
by  will  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  one  of 
their  oldest  legal  institutions.  The  nearest  kins- 
men were  usually  appointed  tutores ;  and  if  a  testa- 
tor passed  over  such,  it  was  a  reflection  on  their 
character,4  that  is,  we  must  suppose,  if  the  testator 
himself  was  a  man  in  good  repute.  Persons  named 
and  appointed  tutores  by  a  will  were  tutores  dativi ; 
those  who  were  chosen  under  the  power  given  by  a 
will  were  tutores  optivi.5 
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It  tue  testator  appointed  no  tutor  by  bis  will,  the 
utela  was  given  by  the  Twelve  Tables  to  the  near- 
est agnati,  and  such  tutores  were  called  legitimi. 
The  nearest  agnati  were  also  the  heredes  in  case 
of  the  immediate  heredes  of  the  testator  dying  in- 
testate and  without  issue,  and  the  tutela  was,  there- 
fore, a  right  which  they  claimed  as  well  as  a  duty 
imposed  on  them.  Persius1  alludes  to  the  claim  of 
the  tutor  as  heres  to  his  pupiilus.  A  son  who  was 
pubes  was  the  legitimus  tutor  of  a  son  who  was  im- 
pubes ;  and  if  there  was  no  son  who  was  pubes, 
the  son  who  was  impubes  had  his  father's  brother 
(patruus)  for  his  tutor.  The  same  rule  applied  to 
females  also,  till  it  was  altered  by  a  lex  Claudia. 
If  there  were  several  agnati  in  the  same  degree, 
they  were  all  tutores.  If  there  were  no  agnati,  the 
tutela  belonged  to  the  gentiles,  so  long  as  the  jus 
gentilicium  was  in  force.1  The  tutela  in  which  a 
freedman  was  with  respect  to  his  patronus  was  also 
legit ima ;  not  that  it  was  expressly  given  by  the 
words  (lex)  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it  flowed  from 
the  lex  as  a  consequence  (per  eonsequentiam') ;  for 
as  the  hereditates  of  intestate  liberti  and  libertae 
belonged  to  the  patronus,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
tutela  belonged  to  him  also,  since  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles allowed  the  same  persons  to  be  tutors  in  the 
case  of  an  ingenuus,  to  whom  they  gave  the  heredi- 
tas  in  case  there  was  no  suus  heres.4 

If  a  free  person  had  been  mancipated  to  another 
either  by  the  parent  or  coemptionator,  and  such 
other  person  manumitted  the  free  person,  he  be- 
came his  tutor  fiduciarius  by  analogy  to  the  case  of 
freedman  and  patron.4  ( Vid.  Emancipatio,  Fiducia.) 

If  an  impubes  had  neither  a  tutor  dativus  nor  le- 
gitimus, he  had  one  given  to  him,  in  Rome,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  lex  Atilia,  by  the  praetor  ur- 
banus  and  the  major  part  of  the  tribuni  plebis;  in 
the  provinces,  in  such  cases,  a  tutor  was  appointed 
by  the  presides  under  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Ju- 
lia et  Titia.  ( Vid.  Julia  Lex  et  Titia.)  If  a  tutor 
was  appointed  by  testament  either  sub  condicione 
or  ex  die  certo,  a  tutor  might  be  given  under  these 
leges  so  long  as  the  condition  had  not  taken  effect 
or  the  day  had  not  arrived  :  and  even  when  a  tutor 
had  been  appointed  absolutely  (pure),  a  tutor  might 
be  given  under  these  leges  so  long  as  there  was  no 
heres ;  but  the  power  of  such  tutor  ceased  as  soon 
as  there  was  a  tutor  under  the  testament,  that  is, 
as  soon  as  there  was  a  heres  to  take  the  hereditas. 
If  a  tutor  was  captured  by  the  enemy,  a  tutor  was 
also  given  under  these  leges,  but  such  tutor  ceased 
to  be  tutor  as  soon  as  the  original  tutor  returned 
from  captivity,  for  he  recovered  his  tutela  jure  post- 
liminii. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  lex  Atilia,  tutors  were 
given  by  the  praetor  in  other  cases,  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  legis  actiones  were  in  use,  the  praetor  ap- 
pointed a  tutor  if  there  was  any  action  between  a 
tutor  and  a  woman  or  ward,  for  the  tutor  could  not 
give  the  necessary  authority  (aur.tmUas)  to  the  acts 
of  those  whose  tutor  he  was  in  a  matter  in  which 
his  own  interest  was  concerned.  Other  cases  in 
which  a  tutor  was  given  are  mentioned  by  IJIpian.4 

Ulpian's  division  of  tutores  is  into  legiti.ni,  sena- 
tus  consultis  constituti,  morihus  introducti.  His 
legitimi  tutores  comprehend  all  those  who  become 
tutores  by  virtue  of  any  lex,  and  specially  by  the 
Twelve  Tables :  accordingly,  it  comprises  tutores 
in  the  case  of  intestacy,  tutores  appointed  by  testa- 
ment, for  they  were  confirmed  by  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, and  tutores  appointed  under  any  other  lex,  as 
the  Atilia.  Various  senatus  consulta  declared  in 
what  cases  a  tutor  might  be  appointed  :  thus  the 

1.  (ii.,  U.)  — 8.  (Compare  Gaiua,  hi.,  17,  and  i.,  164.)  —  S. 
(Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  11 ) — 4.  (Gaum,  I.,  185.)— 5  (Compare  Gaiua, 
I    I  Ml.  witJ.  Ulp.,  frag.,  tit.  II.  «.  S.)— 0.  (Frag.,  tit.  II.) 


lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordinibus  (Papia  et  Poppaea, 
enacted  that  the  praetor  should  appoint  a  tutor  for  a 
woman  or  a  virgin,  who  was  required  to  marry  by 
this  law,  "  ad  dotem  dandam,  dicendam,  promilten 
damve,"  if  her  legitimus  tutor  was  himself  a  pupii- 
lus :  a  senatus  consultum  extended  the  provision  to 
the  provinces,  and  enacted  that  in  such  case  the 
praesides  should  appoint  a  tutor,  and  also  that,  if  a 
tutor  was  mutus  or  furiosus,  another  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purposes  of  the  lex  The  case 
above  mentioned  of  a  tutor  being  given  in  the  case 
of  an  action  between  a  tutor  and  his  ward,  is  the 
case  of  a  tutor  moribus  datus.  In  the  imperial  pe- 
riod, from  the  time  of  Claudius,  tutores  extra  ordi- 
nem  were  appointed  by  the  consuls  also. 

Only  those  could  be  tutores  who  were  sui  juris, 
a  rule  which  excluded  women  among  other  persons 
A  person  could  not  be  named  tutor  in  a  testament 
unless  he  had  the  testamentifactio  with  the  testa- 
tor, a  rule  which  excluded  such  persons  as  peregrini. 
The  Latini  Juniani  were  excluded  by  the  lex  Junia.1 
Many  persons  who  were  competent  to  be  tutores 
might  excuse  themselves  from  taking  the  office ; 
these  grounds  of  excuse  (cxcusaliones)  were,  among 
others,  age,  absence,  the  being  already  tutor  in 
other  cases,  the  holding  of  particular  offices,  and 
other  grounds,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  Frag- 
menta  Vaticana.' 

The  power  of  the  tutor  was  over  the  property, 
not  the  person  of  the  pupiilus ;  and  the  passage  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  which  gives  or  confirms  to  a 
testator  the  power  of  disposing  of  his  property,  uses 
the  phrase,  Uli  legassit  super  petunia  tuldave  surr 
rei,  that  is,  the  tutela  of  the  property.  It  might  hap- 
pen that  the  tutores,  from  their  nearness  of  blood 
and  other  causes,  might  have  the  guardianship  of 
the  impubes ;  but  then  the  protection  of  the  propei 
ty  of  the  impubes  was  the  special  office  of  the  tutor, 
and  the  care  of  the  infant  belonged  to  the  mother , 
if  she  survived  (custodia  malrum3).  In  a  case  men 
tioned  by  Livy,4  where  the  mother  and  the  tutores 
could  not  agree  about  the  marriage  of  the  mother's 
daughter,  the  magistratus  decided  in  favour  of  the 
mother's  power  (secundum  parentis  arbilnum). 

A  pupiilus  could  do  no  act  by  which  he  diminish 
ed  his  property,  but  any  act  to  which  he  was  a 
party  was  valid,  so  far  as  concerned  the  pupiilus,  if 
it  was  for  his  advantage.  Consequently,  a  pupiilus 
could  contract  obligationes  which  were  for  his  ad- 
vantage without  his  tutor  4  The  tutor's  office  was 
"  negotia  gerere  el  auctoritatem  ititerponere."*  The 
negotiorum  gestio,  in  which  the  tutor  acted  alone, 
took  place  when  the  pupiilus  was  an  infans,  or  ab- 
sent, or  furiosus  :  it  was  his  duty  to  preserve  and 
improve  the  property,  and  to  do  all  necessary  acts 
for  that  purpose.  When  the  pupiilus  was  no  longer 
infans,  he  could  do  various  acts  with  the  auctoritaa 
of  his  tutor  :  the  auctoritas  was  the  consent  of  the 
tutor  to  the  act  of  the  pupiilus,  which  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  render  it  a  legal  act.  Thus  il  was 
a  rule  of  law  that  neither  a  woman  nor  a  pupilliu 
could  alienate  a  res  mancipi  without  the  auctoritaa 
of  a  tutor  :  a  woman  could  alienate  a  res  nec  man- 
cipi without  such  consent,  but  a  pupiilus  could  not.' 
The  incapacity  of  the  pupiilus  is  best  shown  by  the 
following  instance  :  if  his  debtor  paid  a  debt  to  the 
pupiilus,  the  money  became  the  property  of  the 
pupiilus,  but  the  debtor  was  not  released,  because 
a  pupiilus  could  not  release  any  duly  that  was  due 
to  himself  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  for 
he  could  alienate  nothing  without  such  auctoritas, 
and  to  release  his  debtor  was  equivalent  to  parting 
with  a  right.    Still,  if  the  money  really  became  a 

I.  (Gaiua,  i.,  23.)-2.  ( 123-2-17.)  —  3.  (Ilor.,  Kp.,  L,  1,  22.)— 4 
(i».,  9.)— 5.  (Gams,  in.,  107.' -0.  (Ulr  Frag.,  tit.  1 1,  •.  29.)  - 
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pari  of  the  property  of  the  pupillus,  or,  as  it  was 
expressed  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  Ro- 
man law,  st  ex  ea  pecunia  locupletior  /actus  sit,  and 
he  afterward  sued  for  it,  the  debtor  might  answer 
his  demand  by  an  exceptio  doli  mali.1  The  subject 
of  the  incapacity  of  impuberes,  and  ihe  consequent 
necessity  of  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  is  farther  ex- 
plained in  the  articles  Impubes  and  Infans. 

The  tutela  was  terminated  by  the  death  or  capi- 
tis diminutio  maxima  and  media  of  the  tutor.  The 
case  of  a  tutor  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy 
has  been  stated.3  A  legitimus  tutor  became  dis- 
qualified to  be  tutor  legitimus  if  he  sustained  a  capi- 
tis diminutio  minima,  which  was  the  case  if  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  adopted  ;3  but  this  was  not  the 
case  with  a  testamentary  tutor.  The  tutela  ceased 
by  the  death  of  the  pupillus  or  pupilla,  or  by  a  capi- 
tis diminutio,  as,  for  instance,  the  pupilla  coming 
in  manum  viri.  It  also  ceased  when  the  pupillus 
or  pupilla  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  which  in  the 
male  sex  was  fourteen,  and  in  the  female  was 
twelve.  (Vid.  Impubes.)  The  tutela  ceased  by  the 
abdicatio  of  the  testamentary  tutor,  that  is,  when 
he  declared  "  nolle  se  tutorem  esse."  The  tutor  legit- 
imus could  not  get  rid  of  the  tutela  in  this  manner, 
but  he  could  effect  it  by  in  jure  cessio,  a  privilege 
which  the  testamentary  tutor  had  not.  The  person 
to  whom  the  tutela  was  thus  transferred  was  called 
cessicius  tutor.  If  the  cessicius  tutor  died,  or  sus- 
tained a  capitis  diminutio,  or  transferred  the  tutela 
to  another  by  the  in  jure  cessio,  the  tutela  reverted 
to  the  legitimus  tutor.  If  the  legitimus  tutor  died, 
or  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  the  cessicia  be- 
came extinguished.  Ulpian  adds,*  "as  to  what 
concerns  adgnati,  there  is  now  no  cessicia  tutela, 
for  it  was  only  permitted  to  transfer  by  the  in  jure 
cessio  the  tutela  of  females,  and  the  legitima  tutela 
of  females  was  done  away  with  by  a  lex  Claudia, 
except  the  tutela  patronorum."  The  power  of  the 
legitimus  tutor  to  transfer  the  tutela  is  explained 
when  we  consider  what  was  his  relation  to  the  fe- 
male.   (Vid.  Testamentum.) 

The  tutela  of  a  tutor  was  terminated  when  he 
was  removed  from  the  tutela  as  suspectus,  or  when 
his  excusatio  was  allowed  to  be  justa  ;  but  in  both 
of  these  cases  a  new  tutor  would  be  necessary.6 

The  tutor,  as  already  observed,  might  be  removed 
from  his  office  if  he  was  misconducting  himself : 
this  was  effected  by  the  accusatio  suspecti,  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables.6 

The  Twelve  'fables  also  gave  the  pupillus  an 
action  against  tne  tutor  in  respect  of  any  misman- 
agement of  his  property,  and  if  he  made  out  his 
case,  he  was  entitled  to  double  the  amount  of  the 
injury  done  to  his  property.  This  appears  to  be  the 
action  which  in  the  Pandect  is  called  rationibus  dis- 
trahendis,  for  the  settlement  of  all  accounts  between 
the  tutor  and  his  pupillus.  There  was  also  the  ju- 
dicium tutelae,  which  comprehended  the  actio  tutelae 
directa  and  contraria,  and,  like  the  actio  distrahendis 
rationibus,  could  only  be  brought  when  the  tutela 
was  ended.  The  actio  tutela?  directa  was  for  a 
general  account  of  the  property  managed  by  the  tu- 
tor, and  foi  its  delivery  to  the  pupillus,  now  become 
pubes.  The  tutor  was  answerable  not  only  for  loss 
througl  dolus  malus,  but  for  loss  occasioned  by 
want  of  proper  care.  This  was  an  action  bonae 
fidei,  and,  consequently,  in  incertum.7  If  the  tutor 
was  condemned  in  such  a  judicium,  the  conse- 
quence was  infamia.  (Vid.  Infamia.)  The  tutor 
was  entitled  to  all  proper  allowances  in  respect  of 
what  he  had  expended  or  done  during  his  manage- 
ment of  the  property  of  the  pupillus.  The  tutor  had 

1.  (Gaius,  ii.,  84.  —  Cic,  Top  ,  11.)  —  2.  (Gaius,  i.,  187.)  —  3. 
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t tie  actio  tutelae  contraria  against  the  pupillus  tot 
all  his  proper  costs  and  expenses ;  and  he  might 
have  also  a  calumniae  judicium,  in  case  he  could 
show  that  the  pupillus  had  brought  an  action  against 
him  from  malicious  motives. 

In  order  to  secure  the  proper  management  of  the 
property  of  a  pupillus  or  of  a  person  who  was  ir 
curatione,  the  praetor  required  the  tutor  or  curator 
to  give  security  ;  but  no  security  was  required  from 
testamentary  tutores,  because  they  had  been  select- 
ed by  the  testator;  nor,  generally,  from  curat  ores 
appointed  by  a  consul,  praetor,  or  praeses,  for  they 
were  appointed  as  being  fit  persons.1 

The  tutela  of  women  who  are  puberes  requires 
a  separate  consideration,  in  which  it  will  not  bf 
possible  to  avoid  some  little  repetition. 

It  was  an  old  rule  of  Roman  law  that  a  woman 
could  do  nothing  "sine  auctore,"  that  is,  without  a 
tutor  to  give  to  her  acts  a  complete  legal  character.' 
The  reasons  for  this  rule  are  given  by  Cicero,3  by 
Ulpian,*  and  by  Gaius  ;*  but  Gaius  considers  the 
usual  reasons  as  to  the  rule  being  founded  on  the 
inferiority  of  the  sex  as  unsatisfactory  ;  for  women 
who  are  puberes  ( perfects  cetatis)  manage  their  own 
affairs,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  tutor  must  interpose 
his  auctoritas  (dicis  causa),  and  frequently  he  is  com- 
pelled to  give  his  auctoritas  by  the  praetor.6  Ulpian 
also  observes :'  "in  the  case  of  pupilli  and  pupillae, 
tutores  both  manage  their  affairs  and  give  their 
auctoritas  (et  ricgotia  gerunt  et  aucloritatem  inter- 
ponunt) ;  but  the  tutores  of  women  (mulieres,  that 
is,  women  who  are  puberes)  only  give  their  auctori- 
tas." There  were  other  cases,  also,  in  which  the 
capacity  of  a  mulier  was  greater  than  that  of  a  pu- 
pillus or  pupilla.  The  object  of  this  rule  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  as  the  restriction  on  the  testa- 
mentary power  of  women,  for  her  agnati,  who  were 
a  woman's  legitimi  tutores,  were  interested  in  pre- 
venting the  alienation  of  her  property. 

A  mulier  might  have  a  tutor  appointed  by  hex 
lather's  testament,  or  by  the  testament  of  her  hud- 
band,  in  whose  hand  she  was.  She  might  also  re- 
ceive from  her  husband's  will  the  tutoris  optio. 
Women  who  had  no  testamentary  tutor  were  in 
the  tutela  of  their  agnati,  until  this  rule  of  law  was 
repealed  by  a  lex  Claudia,  which  Gaius8  dlustrates 
as  follows:  "a  masculus  impubes  has  his  fiater 
pubes  or  his  patruus  for  his  tutor;  but  women 
(f amino)  cannot  have  such  a  tutor."  This  old  tu 
tela  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (legitima  tutela)  and  that 
of  manumissores  ( patronorum  tutela)  could  be  trans 
ferred  by  the  in  jure  cessio,  while  that  of  pupilh 
could  not,  "being,"  as  Gaius  observes,  "not  oner- 
ous, for  it  terminated  with  the  period  of  puberty." 
But,  as  already  suggested,  there  were  other  reasons 
why  the  agnati  could  part  with  the  tutela,  which  in 
the  case  of  patroni  are  obvious.  The  tutela  of 
patroni  was  not  included  within  the  lex  Claudia. 
The  tutela  fiduciaria  was  apparently  a  device  of  the 
lawyers  for  releasing  a  woman  from  the  tutela  legit 
ima,9  though  it  seems  to  have  been  retained  after 
the  passing  of  the  lex  Claudia,  as  a  general  mode 
by  which  a  woman  changed  her  tutor.10  To  effect 
this,  the  woman  made  a  "coemptio  Jiducice  causae' 
she  was  then  remancipated  by  the  coemption  ator 
to  some  person  of  her  own  choice :  this  person 
manumitted  her  vindicta,  and  thus  became  her  tutoi 
fiduciarius.  Thus  the  woman  passed  from  her  own 
familia  to  another,  and  her  agnati  lost  all  claims 
upon  her  property,  and  her  tutor  fiduciarius  might 
be  compelled  by  the  praetor  to  give  his  auctoritas  to 
her  acts.11 

A  tutor  dativus  was  given  to  women  under  the 
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ex  Atilia  w  en  there  was  no  tutor,  and  in  other 
eases  which  have  been  already  mentioned.1  The 
vestal  virgins  were  exempt  from  all  tutela ;  and 
both  ingenu<e  and  libertinae  were  exempted  from 
tutela  by  the  jus  liherorum.'  The  tutela  of  faeminae 
was  determined  by  the  death  of  the  tutor  or  that 
of  the  woman,  and  by  her  acquiring  the  jus  liber- 
orum,  either  by  bearing  children  or  from  the  impe- 
rial favour.  The  abdicatio  of  the  tutor  and  the  in 
jure  cessio  (so  long  as  the  in  jure  cessio  was  in 
ise)  merely  effected  a  change  of  tutor. 

Mulieres  differed  from  pupilli  and  pupillae  in  hav- 
ing a  capacity  to  manage  their  affairs,  and  only  re- 
miring  in  certain  cases  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor. 
If  the  woman  was  in  the  legitima  tutela  of  patroni 
or  parentes,  the  tutores  could  not  be  compelled,  ex- 
cept in  certain  very  special  cases,  to  give  their  auc- 
toritas to  acts  which  tended  to  deprive  them  of  the 
woman's  property,  or  to  diminish  it  before  it  might 
come  to  their  hands.'  Other  tutores  could  be  com- 
pelled to  give  their  auctoritas.  The  special  cases 
in  which  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  was  required 
were,  if  the  woman  had  to  sue  "  lege,"  or  in  a  legit- 
imum  judicium,  if  she  was  going  to  bind  herself  by 
a  contract,  if  she  was  doing  any  civil  act,  or  per- 
mitting her  freedwoman  to  be  in  contubernium  with 
the  slave  of  another  person,  or  alienating  a  res  man- 
cipi.  Among  civil  acts  (civilia  negotia)  was  the 
making  of  a  testament,  the  rules  as  to  which  are 
stated  in  the  article  Testamentum.  Libertre  could 
not  make  a  will  without  the  consent  of  their  pa- 
troni, for  the  will  was  an  act  which  deprived  the 
patron  of  his  rights4  as  being  a  legitimus  tutor. 
Gaius  mentions  a  rescript  of  Antoninus,  by  which 
thos*  who  claimed  the  bonorum  possessio  secundum 
cabulas  non  jure  factas  could  maintain  their  right 
against  those  who  claimed  it  ab  intestato.  He 
adds,  this  rescript  certainly  applies  to  the  wills  of 
males,  and  also  of  fceminae  who  had  not  performed 
the  ceremony  of  mancipatio  or  nuncupatio  j  but  he 
does  not  decstis  wr  z-fier  it  applies  to  the  testaments 
of  women  made  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  ; 
and  by  tutor  he  means  not  those  who  exercised  the 
legitima  tutela  of  parents  or  patroni,  but  tutors  of 
the  other  kind  (alterxus  generis*),  who  could  be  com- 
pelled to  give  their  auctoritas.  It  would  be  a  fair 
conclusion,  however,  that  a  woman's  will  made 
without  the  auctoritas  of  such  tutores  ought  to  be 
valid  under  the  rescript. 

A  payment  made  to  a  mulier  was  a  release  to  the 
debtor,  for  a  woman  could  part  with  res  nec  man- 
cipi  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  ;  if,  however, 
she  did  not  receive  the  money,  but  affected  to  re- 
lease the  debtor  by  acceptilatio,  this  was  not  a  valid 
release  to  him.*  She  could  not  manumit  without 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor '  Gains'  states  that  no 
alienation  of  a  res  mancipi  by  a  mulier  in  agnato- 
rum  tutela  was  valid  unless  it  was  delivered  with 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  which  he  expresses  by 
saying  that  her  res  mancipi  could  not  otherwise  be 
the  object  of  usucapion,  and  that  this  was  a  provis- 
ion of  the  Twelve  Tables.'  In  other  cases,  if  a 
res  mancipi  was  transferred  by  tradition,  the  pur- 
chaser acquired  the  Quiritarian  ownership  by  nsu- 
capion  (vid.  Usucapio);  but  in  the  case  of  a  worn 
an's  res  mancipi,  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor  was 
req  lired  in  order  that  usucapion  might  be  effected. 
In  another  passage"  Gaius  observes  that  a  woman 
cannot  alienate  her  res  mancipi  without  the  auc- 
toritas of  her  tutor,  which  means  that  the  formal 
act  *f  mancipatio  is  null  without  his  auctoritas ; 


1.  (Gaitu,  L.  ITS,  An.  — U  p..  Frag.,  tit.  11.)  — 9.  [Hum,  L, 
145,194.)— 3.  (Id.,  191)— 4.  (id.,  Hi., 43.)— 9.  (Compare  133, 
and  i.,  104,  19S.)  —  6.  (Cic.,  Top.,  II.  —  Garni,  ii.,  8*,  86 ;  in., 
171.)— 7.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  1,  •.  17.— Compare  Cio.  Pro  M.  Cad., 
0.29.1—8  (ii..  47.1—9  (ii.,  47.)— 10.  (ii.,  80  > 


and  sueh  act  could  not  operate  as  a  traditio  for  want 
of  his  auctoritas,  as  appears  from  the  other  passage. 
The  passage  of  Cicero3  is  in  accordance  with  Gaius  ; 
but  another3  is  expressed  so  vaguely,  that,  though 
the  explanation  is  generally  supposed  to  be  clear, 
it  seems  exceedingly  doubtful,  if  it  can  be  rightly 
understood.  The  possibility  of  usucapion,  when 
there  was  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor,  appears  from 
Gaius ;  but  it  does  not  appear  why  Cicero  should 
deny,  generally,  the  possibility  of  usucapion  of  a 
woman's  property  when  she  was  in  legitima  tu- 
tela. The  passage,  however,  is  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble on  the  supposition  of  there  having  been  a  trans- 
fer without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  and  on  the 
farther  supposition  of  Cicero  thinking  it  unnecessa- 
ry to  state  the  particular  facts  of  a  case  which  must 
have  been  known  to  Atticus.4 

The  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  was  not  required  in  the 
case  of  any  obligatio  by  which  the  woman's  condi- 
tion was  improved,  but  it  was  necessary  in  cases 
where  the  woman  became  bound.*  If  the  woman 
wished  to  promise  a  dos,  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor 
was  necessary.*  By  the  lex  Julia,  if  a  woman 
was  in  the  legitima  tutela  of  a  pupillus,  she  might 
apply  to  the  praetor  urbanus  for  a  tutor  who  should 
give  the  necessary  auctoritas  in  the  case  of  a  dos 
constituenda.'  As  a  woman  could  alienate  res  neo 
mancipi  without  the  consent  of  a  tutor,  she  could 
contract  an  obligation  by  lending  money,  for  by  de- 
livery the  money  became  the  property  of  the  re- 
ceiver. A  senatus  consultum  allowed  a  woman  to 
apply  for  a  tutor  in  the  absence  of  her  tutor,  un- 
less the  tutor  was  a  patronus  ;  if  he  was  a  patro- 
nus,  the  woman  could  only  apply  for  a  tutor  in  or- 
der to  have  his  auctoritas  for  taking  possession  ol  aa 
hereditas  (ad  hereditalcm  adeundam)  or  contracting 
a  marriage. 

The  tutela  ol  a  woman  was  terminated  by  the 
death  of  the  tutor  or  that  of  the  woman ;  by  a 
marriage,  by  which  she  came  in  manum  viri ;  by  the 
privilege  of  children  (jus  liberorum) ;  by  abdicatio, 
and  also  by  the  in  jure  cessio,  so  long  as  the  agna- 
torum  tutela  was  in  use:  but  in  these  last  two 
cases  there  was  only  a  change  of  tutor. 

A  woman  had  no  right  of  action  against  her  tu- 
tor in  respect  of  his  tutela,  for  he  had  not  the  ne- 
gotiorum  gestio,  but  only  interposed  his  auctoritas.' 

(The  most  recent  and  the  most  complete  work  on 
the  Roman  tutela  is  said  to  be  by  Rudorff,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  appears  to  be  given  by  Rein,  Das 
Rom.  Privalrecht,  p.  239,  &c,  Dig.  26  and  27). 

TIJ'TULUS  was  the  name  given  to  e  pile  of  hair 
on  a  woman's  head.  Great  pains  were  taken  by 
the  Roman  ladies  to  have  this  part  of  the  hair  dress- 
ed in  the  prevailing  fashion,  whence  we  read  in  an 
inscription  of  an  ornalrix  a  tululo.*  Sometimes  the 
hair  was  piled  up  to  an  enormous  height."  The 
tutulus  seems  to  have  resembled  very  much  the 
Greek  nopy/ibix;,  of  which  a  representation  is  iriven 
in  the  woodcut  on  p.  314. 

The  daminica  always  wore  a  tutulus,  which  was 
formed  by  having  the  hair  plaited  up  with  a  purple 
band  in  a  conical  form.11 

TWELVE  TABLES  In  the  year  B.C.  4fi2,  the 
tribune  O.  Terentillus  Arsa  proposed  a  rotation 
that  rive  men  should  In;  appointed  for  the  purj  one 
of  preparing  a  set  of  laws  to  limit  the  imperiiim  ol 
the  consuls."  The  patricians  opposed  the  measure, 
but  it  was  brought  forward  by  the  tribunes  in  the 
following  year  with  some  modifications ;  the  new 


L  (ii.,  47.)— 3.  (Pro  Flacoo,  o.  34.)— 3.  (ad  Att.,  |„  3.)-4. 
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fogauon  proposed  that  ten  men  should  be  appointed 
[legum  leUores)  from  the  plebs  and  the  patricii,  who 
were  to  make  laws  for  the  advantage  of  both  ranks, 
and  for  the  "  equalizing  of  liberty,"  a  phrase  the 
import  of  which  can  only  be  understood  by  refer- 
ence to  the  disputes  between  the  two  ranks.1  Ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,3  in  the  year  B.C.  454  the  sen- 
ate assented  to  a  plebiscitum,  pursuant  to  which 
commissioners  were  to  be  sent  to  Athens  and  the 
Greek  cities  generally,  in  order  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  their  laws.  Three  commissioners 
were  appointed  for  the  purpose.  On  the  return  of 
the  commissioners,  B.C.  452,  it  was  agreed  that 
persons  should  be  appointed  to  draw  up  the  code  of 
laws  (decemviri  legibus  scribundis),  but  they  were 
to  be  chosen  only  from  the  patricians,  with  a  pro- 
vision that  the  rights  of  the  plebeians  should  be  re- 
spected by  the  decemviri  in  drawing  up  the  laws.8 
In  the  following  year  (B.C.  451)  the  decemviri 
were  appointed  m  the  comitia  centuriata,  and  du- 
ring the  time  ol  their  office  no  other  magistratus 
were  chosen.  The  body  consisted  of  ten  patricians, 
including  the  three  commissioners  who  had  been 
Bent  abroad ;  Appius  Claudius,  consul  designatus, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  body.  The  Ten  took  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  turn,  and  the  insignia  of 
office  were  only  used  by  him  who  for  the  time  be- 
ing directed  the  administration.*  Ten  tables  of 
laws  were  prepared  during  the  year,  and  after  be- 
ing approved  by  the  senate,  were  confirmed  by  the 
comitia  centuriata.  As  it  was  considered  that 
some  farther  laws  were  wanted,  decemviri  were 
again  elected  B.C.  450,  consisting  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius and  his  friends ;  but  the  second  body  of  decem- 
viri comprised  three  plebeians,  according  to  Dionys- 
ius,6  but  Livy6  speaks  only  of  patricians.  Two 
more  tables  were  added  by  these  decemviri,  which 
Cicero1  calls  "  Du<e  tabula  iniquarum  legum."  The 
provision  which  allowed  no  connubium  between  the 
patres  and  the  plebs  is  referred  to  the  eleventh 
table.*  The  whole  Twelve  Tables  were  first  pub- 
lished m  the  consulship  of  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Ho- 
ratius,  after  the  downfall  of  the  decemviri,  B.C. 
W9.9  This,  the  first  attempt  to  make  a  code,  re- 
mained also  the  only  attempt  lor  near  one  thou- 
sand years,  until  the  legislation  of  Justinian.  The 
Twelve  Tables  are  mentioned  by  the  Roman  wri- 
ters under  a  great  variety  of  names :  Leges  Decem- 
virales,  Lex  Decemviralis,  Leges  XII.,  Lex  XII. 
Tabularum  or  Duodecim,  and  sometimes  they  are 
referred  to  under  the  names  of  leges  and  lex  sim- 
ply, as  being  pre-eminently  The  Law. 

The  laws  were  cut  on  bronze  tablets  and  put  up 
m  a  public  place.1"  Pomponius11  states  that  the  first 
Ten  Tables  were  on  ivory  (tabula  eborea.)  -.  a  note 
of  Zimmern13  contains  references  to  various  author- 
ities which  treat  of  this  disputed  matter.  After  the 
burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  necessary 
to  reconstruct  the  tables.13  It  is  not  said  that  there 
had  been  two  or  more  original  copies,  though,  if  the 
custom  of  placing  laws  in  the  aerarium  was  then 
in  use,  there  may  have  been  two  copies  at  least. 
But  whether  there  was  only  one  copy,  or  whether 
that  was  found  after  the  conflagration,  the  twelve 
were  in  some  way  restored,  and  the  Romans  of  the 
age  of  Cicero  had  never  any  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  collection  which  then  existed. 

The  legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables  has  been  a 
fruitful  matter  of  speculation  and  inquiry  to  modern 
historians  and  jurists,  who  have  often  handled  the 


1.  (Liv.,  ii.,  10.—  Diouys.,  x.,  3.)  —  2.  (x.,  58,  62.) —  3.  (Liv., 
iii.,  32,  &c.)— 4.  (Liv.,  iii.,  33.)— 5.  (i.,  58.)  — 6.  (iv.,3.)  —  7. 
(De  Rep.,  ii., 37.) — 8.  (Dirksen,  Uebers.,  &c,  p.  740.)— 9.  (Liv., 
iii,  54,  57.)— 10.  (Liv.,  iii.,  57.  —  Diod.,  xii.,  56.)  — 11.  (Dig.  1, 
tit  2,  8.  2,  I)  4.)— 12.  (Gesch.  deB  Rora  Privatrechts,  i.,  101.)— 
13  fLiv.,  vi.,  1.) 
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subject  in  me  most  uncritical  manner,  and  with  m> 
ter  disregard  to  the  evidence.  As  to  the  mission 
to  the  Greek  cities,  the  fact  rests  on  as  much  and 
as  good  evidence  as  most  other  fact?  of  the  same 
age,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  improbable,  though 
we  do  not  know  what  the  commissioners  brought 
back  with  them.  It  is  farther  said  that  Hermodo- 
rus,  an  Ephesian  exile,  aided  the  decemviri  in  draw- 
ing up  the  Twelve  Tables,  though  his  assistance 
would  probably  be  confined  to  the  interpretation  ol 
Greek  laws,  as  it  has  been  suggested.1  This  tradi- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  a  statue  having 
been  erected  in  the  comitium  at  Rome  in  memory 
of  Hermodorus ;  but  it  did  not  exist  in  the  time  ol 
Pliny.3 

The  Twelve  Tables  contained  matters  relating 
both  to  the  jus  publicum  and  the  jus  privatum 

(fons  publici  privatique  juris3).  The  jus  publicum 
underwent  great  changes  in  the  course  of  yeais, 
but  the  jus  privatum  of  the  Twelve  Tables  contin- 
ued to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Roman  state. 
Cicero  speaks  of  learning  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  (ut  carmen  necessarium)  when  a  boy  ;*  but 
he  adds  that  this  practice  had  fallen  into  disuse 
when  he  wrote,  the  Edict  having  then  become  ol 
more  importance.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were 
ever  formally  repealed,  but  that  the  jus  prsetorum 
grew  up  by  the  side  of  them,  and  mitigated  their 
rigour.  There  is,  indeed,  an  instance  in  which  pun- 
itive legislation  interfered  with  them,  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  legis  actionis ;  but  the  Twelve  Tables 
themselves  were  never  repealed.  The  Roman  wri- 
ters speak  in  high  terms  of  the  precision  of  tho 
enactments  contained  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  ?jid  of 
the  propriety  of  the  language  in  which  they  were 
expressed."  That  many  of  their  provisions  should 
have  become  obscure  in  the  course  of  time,  owing 
to  the  change  which  language  undergoes,  is  nothing 
surprising  ;  nor  can  we  wonder  if  the  strictness  of 
the  old  law  should  often  have  seemed  unnecessa- 
rily harsh  in  a  later  age.*  So  far  as  we  can  form  a 
judgment  by  the  few  fragments  which  remain,  the 
enactments  were  expressed  with  great  brevity  and 
archaic  simplicity 

Sextus  yElius  Paetus  Catus,  in  his  Tripartita,  com- 
mented on  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the  work  exist- 
ed in  the  time  of  Pomponius.  (Vid.  Jus  .-Elianum.) 
Antistius  Labeo  also  wrote  a  comment  on  the  Ta- 
bles, which  is  mentioned  several  times  by  Gellius.7 
Gaius  also  wrote  a  comment  on  the  Tables  in  six 
books  (ad  legem  xii.  tabularum),  twenty  fragments  ol 
which  are  contained  in  the  Digest,  and  collected  by 
Hommelius  in  his  Palingenesia.8  There  were  also 
other  commentaries  or  explanations  of  the  laws  ol 
the  Twelve  Tables.9 

The  notion  which  has  sometimes  been  entertain- 
ed, that  the  Twelve  Tables  contained  a  body  of 
rules  of  law  entirely  new,  is  not  supported  by  any 
evidence,  and  is  inconsistent  with  all  that  we  know 
of  them  and  of  Roman  institutions.  It  is  more  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  they  fixed  in  a  written  form 
a  large  body  of  customary  law,  which  would  be  an 
obvious  benefit  to  the  plebeians,  inasmuch  as  the 
patricians  were  the  expounders  of  the  law.  One  of 
the  last  two  tables  contained  a  provision  which  al- 
lowed no  connubium  between  patricians  and  plebe- 
ians ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  was  a  new 
rule  of  law  or  a  confirmation  of  an  old  rule.  The 
latter  seems  the  more  probable  supposition  ;  but  in 
either  case  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  ob- 


1.  (Strab.,  p.  642,  Casaub.— Pompon.,  De  Orig  Juris,  Dig.  1 
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jecu  of  ibis  legislation  to  put  the  two  classes  on 
the  saint  footing  Modern  writers  often  speak  in- 
accurately of  the  decemviral  legislation,  and  of  the 
decemviri  as  enacting  laws,  as  if  the  decemviri  had 
exercised  sovereign  power  ;  but  they  did  not  even 
affect  to  legislate  absolutely,  for  the  Ten  Tables 
were  confirmed  by  the  eomitia  centuriata,  or  the 
sovereign  people,  or.  as  Niebuhr  expresses  it,  "  when 
the  decemvir,  had  satisfied  every  objection  they 
deemed  reasonable,  and  their  work  was  approved 
by  the  senate,  they  brought  it  before  the  centuries, 
whose  assent  was  ratified  by  the  curies,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  colleges  of  priests  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  happy  auspices."1  The  two  new  tables  were 
confirmed  in  the  same  way,  as  we  may  safely  con- 
clude from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.'  It 
makes  no  dult-i  ence  that  the  sovereign  people  did  not 
vote  on  the  several  laws  included  in  the  Tables : 
such  a  mode  of  legislation  would  have  been  imprac- 
ticable, and,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  was  not  conform- 
able to  the  usage  of  ancient  commonwealths.  How 
far  the  decemviri  really  were  able,  by  intrigue  or 
otherwise,  to  carry  such  particular  measures  as 
they  wished  to  insert  in  the  Tables,  is  a  different 
question  :  but  in  form  their  so-called  legislation  was 
confirmed,  as  a  whole,  by  the  sovereign,  that  is,  the 
Roman  people,  and  consequently  the  decemviri  are 
improperly  called  legislators :  they  might  be  called 
code-makers. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  had  mainly  for  their  object  the  im- 
bodying  of  the  customary  law  in  writing,  to  admit 
that  many  provisions  were  also  introduced  from  the 
laws  of  other  states.  Indeed,  where  the  Roman 
law  was  imperfect,  the  readiest  mode  of  supplying 
•he  defects  would  be  by  adopting  the  rules  of  law 
that  had  been  approved  by  experience  among  other 
people.  Thus  Gaius,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Twelve  Tables,  where  he  is  speaking  of  Collegia,' 
says  that  the  members  of  collegia  may  make  what 
terms  they  please  among  themselves,  if  they  there- 
by violate  no  publica  lex  ;  and  he  adds,  this  lex 
seems  to  be  taken  from  one  of  Solon's,  which  he 
quotes.  And  in  another  passage,  when  he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  actio  finium  regundorum,4  he  refers  to  a 
law  of  Solon  as  the  source  of  certain  rules  as  to 
boundaries.  It  is  a  possible  case  that  the  Romans 
had  no  written  law  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  except  a  few  leges,  and,  if  this  is 
so,  the  prudence  of  applying  to  those  states  which 
had  bodies  of  written  law,  if  it  were  only  as  samples 
and  patterns  of  the  form  of  legislation,  is  obvious. 

The  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  often 
been  collected,  but  the  most  complete  essay  on  their 
history,  and  on  the  critical  labours  of  scholars  and 
jurists,  is  by  Dirksen,  Uebersicht  der  buherigen  Ver- 
tuche  zur  Krxtik  und  Herstellxtng  dea  Textts  der 
Zv>'6lJTafel-Fragmenie,  I^eipzig,  1824.  Zimmern's 
Getchichte,  dec,  contains  references  to  all  the  au- 
thorities on  this  subject 

TY  MPANUM  (TTyi7rai/ov),a8mall  drum  carried  in 
the  hand.  Of  these,  some  resembled  in  all  respects 
a  modern  tambourine  with  hells.  Others  presented 
a  flat,  circular  disk  on  the  upper  surface,  and  swell- 
ed out  beneath  like  a  kettle-drum,  a  shape  which 
appears  to  be  indicated  by  Pliny  when  he  describes 
a  particular  class  of  pearls  in  the  following  terms : 
"  Quibus  una  lantum  eat  facie*,  el  ab  ea  rotunditaa, 
WBCTtis  pl'irntfs.  ob  id  lympama  vor.antur."1  Doth 

forms  are  represented  in  the  cuts  below.  That 
upon  the  left  is  from  a  painting  found  at  Pompeii,* 
that  on  the  light  from  a  fictde  vase     and  here  the 


(Engl  Iran..,  11.  313.) -2.  (Lit  .  hi..  37,  S7  )  -  3.  (Dig 
47,  til-  22,  4.)— 4.  (Dig.  10,  tit.  I,  a.  IS.)— 5.  (II.  N.,  u  .  51  , 
—  0.  (Mux.  Durb.,  tom  Tii.,  taT.  37.)  —  7.  (Millin.  Peinlun-« 
Aiitiqiirs,  pi.  56.) 
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convexity  on  the  under  side  is  distinctly  s&  n  Tjdi 
pana  were  covered  with  the  hides  of  ox^n1  or  ol 
asses,*  were  beaten*  with  a  6tick*  or  with  the 
hand*  (see  cuts),  and  were  much  emploved  in  all 
wild,  enthusiastic  religious  rites,4  especially  the  or- 
gies of  Bacchus  and  of  Cybele,'  and  hence  Plautus* 
characterizes  an  effeminate  coxcomb  as  "  Machum 
malacum,  ciiicinnalum,  umbraiicolam,  tympaiotriham." 
According  to  Justin,'  they  were  used  by  the  Par- 
thians  in  war  to  give  the  signal  for  the  ouset. 

2.  A  solid  wheel  without  spokes  for  hrtvy  wag- 
ons,1' such  as  is  shown  in  the  cut  on  -/age  781 
These  are  to  this  day  common  in  the  rur"  5  carts  ol 
southern  Italy  and  Greece,  and  Mr.  Fellows,11  frorr 
whose  work  the  figure  below  is  copied,  found  there 
attached  to  the  farm  vehicles  of  Mysia.  "  The 
wheels  are  of  solid  blocks  of 
wood  or  thick  planks,  gener- 
ally three,  held  together  by  an 
iron  hoop  or  tire ;  a  loud  creak- 
ing noise  is  made  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  galled  axle,"  a  sat- 
isfactory commentary  on  the 
"stridentia  plaustra"  of  Virgil.1* 

3.  Hence  wheels  of  various  kinds,  a  sort  of  crane 
worked  by  a  wheel  for  raising  weights,"  a  wheel 
for  drawing  water,14  a  solidtoothed  wheel  forming 
part  of  the  machinery  of  a  mill,18  and  the  like. 

4.  An  ancient  name  for  round  plates  or  chargers, 
such  as  were  afterward  called  lances  and  statera.1* 

5.  An  architectural  term,  signifying  the  flat  sur- 
face or  space  within  a  pediment,  and  also  the  square 
panel  of  a  door.17 

6.  A  wooden  cudgel  for  beating  malefactors,  and 
also  a  beating-post  to  which  they  were  tied  when 
flogged  ;  hence  the  Greed;  verbs  rv/inaviCeiv  and 
anoTvimavi&iv  are  formed.1' 

U.  V. 

VACA'NTIA  BONA.    (Vid.  Bona  Vacantia.,. 
VACATIO.    (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  102  ;  Em- 
eriti.) 

'VACCIN'IUM,  most  probably  the  Delphimutn 
Ajacis,  or  Larkspur    {Vid.  Hyacinthos.) 

VADIMO'NIIJM,  VAS.  {Vid.  Actio,  p.  18; 
Pr.sb.) 

VAGI'NA.    (Vid.  Gladics.) 

VALE'RLE  LEGES,  proposed  by  the  consul  P 
Valerius  Publicola,  B.C.  508,  enacted,  [.  That  who 
ever  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  royal  power 
should  be  devoted  to  the  gods,  together  with  his 
substance  ;"  and,  2.  That  whoever  was  condemned 
by  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate  to  be  put  to  death. 


1.  (Orid,  Fii.il.,  it.,  342  —Sut.,  Tueb.,  u..  78.)— J.  <Pb«ir., 
in.,  20,  4.)— 3.  (Soet.,  OclaT.,  68.)— 4.  (Pha-dr.,  L  c>— 5.  (OTid, 
Met.,  it..  30.)— 6.  (Anitonh.,  Lyml.,  i.,  387.)— 7.  (Catull.,  Ixit., 
262.  —  Claud.,  De  Coni.  Stilich.,  in.,  365.  —  Lucret..  ii.,  618.  — 
Catull.,  Inn.,  8.  — Virg.,  IF.a..  «.,  619.  —  Claud.,  Eutrop.,  L, 
278.— Compare  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.,  p.  630,  652.)— 8.  (Troc,  li.,  7 
49.)  — 9.  (ill.,  2.)  —  10.  (Virg.,  Geurg.,  it.,  444.)—  II.  (Eic.  in 
Am  Minor,  p.  72.)—  12.  (Georg.,  in.,  536.)  —  18.  (Lucret.,  it., 
9(13.  -VitniT.,  C_  4.)  -  14  (Id.,  i.,  15.)  —  15.  (Id.,  i.,  9,  10.) 
—  16.  (PIm..  H.  N.,  linn.,  52.)— 17  (VitruT.,  in.,  8  ;  it..  6.)- 
18.  (Schnl.  ad  Amtoph.,  Plut.,  476.-  St.  Paul,  Ep.  to  Hebrew* 
ii.,  35  —  Polloi,  Onom..  tiii  .  70  1—  19.  ;Lit.,  ii.,  °  -  Plul 
PoM  .11.  !•« 
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VALLUM. 


VANNUS. 


(O  be  scourged,  or  to  be  fined,  shiuld  possess  the 
right  of  appeal  (provoeatio)  to  the  people.1  Niebuhr1 
has  pointed  out  that  the  patricians  possessed  pre- 
viously the  right  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a 
magistrate  to  their  own  council  the  curies,  and  that, 
therefore,  this  law  of  Valerius  only  related  to  the 
plebeians,  to  whom  it  gave  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  plebeian  tribes,  and  not  to  the  centuries.  This 
seeus  to  be  proved  by  a  passage  of  Dionysius,*  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  laws  proposed  by  the  Va- 
lerian family  respecting  the  right  of  appeal  are 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  chief  safeguards  of  the  lib- 
erty of  the  plebs.*  The  right  of  appeal  did  not 
extend  beyond  a  mile  from  the  city,*  where  the 
unlimited  imperium  began,  to  which  the  patricians 
were  just  as  much  subject  as  the  plebeians. 

VALE'RLE  ET  HORA'TLE  LEGES  were 
three  laws  proposed  by  the  consuls  L.  Valerius  and 
M.  Horatius,  B.C.  449,  in  the  year  after  the  decem- 
virate.  1.  The  first  law  is  said  to  have  made  a 
plebiscitum  binding  on  the  whole  people,  respecting 
the  meaning  of  which  expression  see  Plebiscite. 
2.  The  second  law  enacted  that  whoever  should 
procure  the  election  of  a  magistrate  without  appeal 
should  be  outlawed,  and  might  be  killed  by  any  one 
with  impunity.'  3.  The  third  law  renewed  the 
penalty  threatened  against  any  one  who  should 
barm  the  tribunes  and  the  aediles,  to  whom  were 
now  added  the  judges  and  decemvirs  ("  Ut  qui 
trihinis  plebis,  adilibus,  judicibus,  decemviris  nocuis- 
set,  ejus  caput  Jovi  sacrum  esset,  familia  ad  eadem 
Ceteris  liberi  liberaque  venum  iret"7).  There  has 
been  considerable  dispute  as  to  who  are  meant  by 
the  "  judices"  and  "  decemviri"  in  this  passage.  Ar- 
nold' supposes  that  they  refer  to  two  new  offices, 
which  were  to  be  shared  equally  between  the  two 
orders  the  "judices"  being  two  supreme  magis- 
trates, invested  with  the  highest  judicial  power,  and 
discharging  also  those  duties  afterward  performed 
i»y  the  censors,  and  the  "  decemviri"  being  ten  trib- 
unes of  the  soldiers,  to  whom  the  military  power 
of  the  consuls  was  transferred.  Niebuhr*  supposes 
the  centumviri  to  be  meant  by  the  judices,  and  that 
the  decemviri  were  the  supreme  magistrates,  who 
were  again  to  take  the  place  of  the  consuls,  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  settled  what  share  the  commonalty 
jught  to  have  in  the  curule  dignities ;  only  he  im- 
agines that  it  was  the  plebeian  decemvirs  alone 
that  are  meant  in  this  passage. 

VALE'RIA  LEX,  proposed  by  the  consul  M. 
Valerius,  B.C.  300,  re-enacted  for  the  third  time 
the  celebrated  law  of  his  family  respecting  appeal 
(provoeatio)  from  the  decision  of  a  magistrate.  The 
law  specified  no  fixed  penalty  for  its  violation,  leav- 
ing the  judges  to  determine  what  the  punishment 
should  be.10  We  do  not  know  why  this  law  was 
re-enacted  at  this  particular  time. 

VALLUM,  a  term  applied  either  to  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  the  fortifications  of  a  Roman  camp.  It 
is  derived  from  vallus  (a  stake),  and  properly  means 
the  palisade  which  ran  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
agger,  but  it  very  frequently  inc  ludes  the  agger  also. 
The  vallum,  in  the  latter  sense,  together  with  the 
fossa  or  ditch  which  surrounded  the  camp  c  tside 
of  the  vallum,  formed  a  complete  fortification.  (Vid. 
Agger.) 

The  valli  (xapanee),  of  which  the  vallum,  in  the 
former  and  more  limited  sense,  was  composed,  are 
described  by  Polybius11  and  Livy,1'  who  make  a  com- 
parison between  the  vallum  of  the  Greeks  and  that 
of  the  Romans,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 


1.  (Dionyi.,  v.,  19,  70 — Cic,  De  Republ.,  ii.,  31.— Liv.,  ii.,  8.) 
— 1.  (i.,  p.  531.)— 3.  (ix.,  39.)— 4.  (Liv.,  iii.,  55,  56.)— 5.  (Id., 
iii.,90.)— fl.  (Id.,  iii.,  55;  iv.,  13.— Cic,  De  Rep.,  ii.,  31.)— 7. 
(Liv.,  iii.,  55.)— 8.  (i.,  p.  317,  &c.)— 9.  (ii.,  p.  368.)— 10.  (Liv., 
*.,».)- 11.  (xvii.,  i.,  1.)— 12.  (xxxiii.,  5.) 
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latter.  Both  used  for  valli  young  trees,  or  arms  of 
larger  trees,  with  the  side  branches  on  them ;  but 
the  valli  of  the  Greeks  were  much  larger,  and  had 
more  branches  than  those  of  the  Romans,  which 
had  either  two  or  three,  or,  at  the  most,  four  branch- 
es, and  these  generally  on  the  same  side.  The 
Greeks  placed  their  valli  in  the  agger  at  considera- 
ble intervals,  the  spaces  between  them  being  filled 
up  by  the  branches ;  the  Romans  fixed  theirs  close 
together,  and  made  the  branches  interlace,  and 
sharpened  their  points  carefully.  Hence  the  Greek 
vallus  could  easily  be  taken  hold  of  by  its  large 
branches  and  pulled  from  its  place,  and  when  it  was 
removed  a  large  opening  was  left  in  the  vallum. 
The  Roman  vallus,  on  the  contrary,  presented  no 
convenient  handle,  required  very  great  force  to  pull 
it  down,  and,  even  if  removed,  left  a  very  small 
opening.  The  Greek  valli  were  cut  on  the  spot ; 
the  Romans  prepared  theirs  beforehand,  and  each 
soldier  carried  three  or  four  of  them  when  on  a 
march.1  They  were  made  of  any  strong  wood,  but 
oak  was  preferred. 

The  word  vallus  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent 
to  vallum.' 

A  fortification  like  the  Roman  vallum  was  used 
by  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period.3 

Varro's  etymology  of  the  word  is  not  worth 
much.* 

In  the  operations  of  a  siege,  when  the  place  could 
not  be  taken  by  storm,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
establish  a  blockade,  this  was  done  by  drawing  de- 
fences similar  to  those  of  a  camp  round  the  town, 
which  was  then  said  to  be  circumvallatum.  Such  a 
circumvallation,  besides  cutting  off  all  communica- 
tion between  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country, 
formed  a  defence  against  the  sallies  of  the  besieged. 
There  was  often  a  double  line  of  fortifications,  the 
inner  against  the  town,  and  the  outer  against  a  force 
that  might  attempt  to  raise  the  siege.  In  this  case 
the  army  was  encamped  between  the  two  lines  of 
works. 

This  kind  of  circumvallation,  which  the  Greeks 
called  airoTeixiauog  and  TrepiTeixial*°Ct  was  employed 
by  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  siege  of  Plataeae.' 
Their  lines  consisted  of  two  walls  (apparently  of 
turf)  at  the  distance  of  16  feet,  which  surrounded 
the  city  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  Between  the  walls 
were  the  huts  of  the  besiegers.  The  walls  had  bat- 
tlements (kndT^eic),  and  at  every  tenth  battlement 
was  a  tower,  filling  up  by  its  depth  the  whole 
space  between  the  walls.  There  was  a  passage 
for  the  besiegers  through  the  middle  of  each  tower 
On  the  outside  of  each  wall  was  a  ditch  (rd^poe \ 
This  description  would  almost  exactly  answer  for 
the  Roman  mode  of  circumvallation,  of  which  some 
of  the  best  examples  are  that  of  Carthage  by  Scipio,* 
that  of  Numantia  by  Scipio,7  and  that  of  Alesia  bj 
Caesar.8  The  towers  in  such  lines  were  similar  tt 
those  used  in  attacking  fortified  places,  but  not  co 
high,  and,  of  course,  not  movable.'   (Vid.  Turns  > 

VALLUS.    {Vid.  Vallum.) 

VALV^E.    (Vid.  Janua,  p.  525.) 

VANNUS  (1'iKfioc,  TiiKvdv),  a  winnowing- van,  i , 
a  broad  basket,  into  which  the  corn  mixed  with 
chaff  (actu,  &xvpa)  was  received  after  thrashing, 
and  was  then  thrown  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  " 
It  thus  performed  with  greater  effect  and  conveni- 
ence the  office  of  the  pala  lignea,  or  winnowing- 
shovel.  (Vid.  Pala,  p.  715.)  Virgil11  dignifies  this 
simple  implement  by  calling  it  mystica  vannus  lac- 


1.  (Polyb.,  1.  c— Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  346, 347.— Cic,  Tunc,  ii., 
16.)— 2.  (Ca*.,  Bell.  Civ.,  hi.,  63.)— 3.  (Horn.,  II.,  a..,  349,  350.) 
—4.  <h.  L.,  v.,  117,  ed.  Mailer.)— 5.  (Thucyd.,  ii ,  78;  iii.,  20- 
23.)— 6.  (Appian,  Pun.,  119,  <fcc.)— 7.  (Id.,  Hiap.,  90.)— 8.  (Bell 
Gall.,  vii.,  72, 73.)— 9.  (Lips.,  De  Mil.  Rom.,  v.,  5,  in  Oper.,  iii.,  p, 
156,  157.— Id.,  Poliirc,  ii.,  1,  in  Oper.,  iii.,  283  )— 10.  (Col.,  D« 
Re  Ru»t.,  ii.,  21.-  Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  134.)-  11  (Georg.,  i.,  166  1 


VECTIGALI  a 


VEOTIGALlA. 


tkt.  The  ites  of  Bacchus,  as  well  as  ttiose  of 
Geres,  having  a  continual  reference  to  the  occupa- 
tions of  rural  life,  the  vannus  was  borne  in  the  pro- 
cessions celebrated  in  honour  of  both  these  divinities. 
Hence  Ainvtrijc1  was  one  of  the  epithets  of  Bac- 
chus. In  an  Antepiia  in  the  British  Museum  (see 
the  annexed  woodcut)  the  infant  Bacchus  is  carried 
in  a  vannus  by  two  dancing  bacchantes  clothed  in 
skins  (vid.  Pellis),  the  one  male  and  carrying  a 
Thyrsos,  the  other  female  and  carrying  a  torch. 
Vid.  Fax.)    Other  divinities  were  sometimes  con- 


ceived to  have  been  cradled  in  the  same  manner.* 
The  vannus  was  also  used  in  the  processions  to 
carry  the  instruments  of  sacrifice  and  the  first-fruits 
or  other  offerings,  those  who  bore  them  being  called 
the  XtKvo<p6poi.* 

VA'RIA  LEX.    {Vid.  Majmtas.) 

VAS.    (Vid.  Pb^b.) 

VATPNIA  LEX.    (Vid.  Lex,  p.  586.) 

ITDO,  a  sock  of  goat's-hair  or  felt  *  Hesiod*  ad- 
vises countrymen  to  wear  brogues  (perones,  nap- 
iarivai)  made  of  ox-hide,  with  socks  of  the  above 
description  within  them.  Socks  of  a  finer  felt  were 
sometimes  worn  by  the  Athenians.* 

VECTIGA'LIA  is  the  general  term  for  all  the 
regular  revenues  of  the  Roman  state.7  The  word 
is  derived  from  vcho,  and  is  generally  believed  to 
have  originally  signified  the  duties  paid  upon  things 
imported  and  exported  (qua  vehebantur).  If  this 
were  true,  it  would  necessarily  imply  that  these 
duties  were  either  the  most  ancient  or  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  Roman  revenues,  and  that,  for 
either  of  these  reasons,  the  name  was  subsequently 
used  to  designate  all  the  regular  revenues  in  gen- 
eral. But  neither  point  is  borne  out  by  the  history 
of  Rome,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  vectigal 
means  anything  which  is  brought  (vehitur)  into  the 
public  treasury,  like  the  Greek  ?<fyjor.  The  earliest 
regular  income  of  the  state  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  rent  paid  for  the  use  of  the  public  land  and  pas- 
tures. This  revenue  was  called  pasr.ua,  a  name 
which  was  used  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pliny,*  in  the 
tables  or  registers  of  the  censors,  for  all  the  reve- 
nues of  the  slate  in  general. 

The  senate  was  the  supreme  authority  in  all  mat- 
ters oi  finance  :  but,  as  the  state  itself  did  not  occupy 
itself  with  collecting  the  taxes,  duties,  and  tributes, 
the  censors  were  intrusted  with  the  actual  busi- 
ness These  officers,  who  in  this  respect  may  not 
unjustly  be  compared  to  modern  ministers  of  finance, 
used  to  let  the  various  branches  of  the  revenue  to 
the  publicani  for  a  fixed  sum  and  for  a  certain  num- 
«r  of  years.    (Vxd.  Cenior,  Publicani.) 

As  most  of  the  branches  of  the  public  revenues 


I.  (He.-rch.,  i.  ».)  — S.  (Callim.,  Jot.,  48.  —  Schol.  in  loc.  — 
Horn.,  Hymn  in  Merc.,  254.)  —  3.  (Callim.  in  C«r.,  127.)  —  4. 
(Mart.,  xn.,  140  )  —5.  (Op.  et  Dici,  542.)— «.  (Cratinun.  p.  IV, 
•d  Hnnkal  >-  7  (Cir  ,  Pro  Lav.  Manil..  «.)— S.  (H.  N..  itni.,  3.) 


or  Rome  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles,  it  u 
only  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  them  here,  and  to 
explain  those  which  Lave  not  been  treated  of  sep- 
arately. 

1.  The  tithes  paid  to  the  state  by  those  who  oc- 
cupied the  ager  publicus.  (Vid.  Decum^e,  Agrarls 
Leges.) 

2.  The  sums  paid  by  those  who  kept  their  cattle 
on  the  public  pastures.    (  Vid.  Scbiptura.) 

3.  The  harbour  duties  raised  upon  imported  and 
exported  commodities.    (Vid  Portoricm.) 

4.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  salt-works  (soli- 
ncc).  Aneus  Marcius  is  said  to  have  first  established 
salt-works  at  Ostia  ;-  and  as  they  were  public  prop- 
erty, they  were  probably  let  out  to  farm.  The  pub 
licani  appear,  however,  at  times  to  have  sold  this 
most  necessary  of  all  commodities  at  a  very  high 
price,  whence,  during  the  war  with  Porsenna,  the 
Republic  itself  undertook  the  direct  management 
of  the  sarins  of  Ostia,  in  order  that  the  peopie  might 
obtain  salt  at  a  more  moderate  price.'  Subsequent- 
ly the  salins  were  again  farmed  by  the  publicani, 
but  the  censors  M  Lfvius  and  C.  Claudius  fixed  the 
price  at  which  those  who  took  the  lease  of  them 
were  obliged  to  sell  the  salt  to  the  people.  At 
Rome  the  modius  was,  according  to  this  regulation, 
si  ild  for  a  sextans,  while  in  other  parts  of  Italy  the 
price  was  higher  and  varied.'  The  salt-works  in 
Italy  and  in  the  provinces  were  very  numerous  ;  in 
conquered  countries,  however,  they  were  sometimes 
left  in  the  possession  of  their  former  owners  (per 
sons  or  towns),  who  had  to  pay  to  Rome  only  a 
fixed  rent.  Others,  again,  were  worked,  and  the 
produce  sold  in  the  name  of  the  state,  or  were,  like 
those  of  Ostia,  farmed  by  the  publicani.* 

5.  The  revenues  derived  from  the  mines  (metolla) 
This  branch  of  the  public  revenue  cannot  have  been 
very  productive  until  the  Romans  had  become  mas- 
ters of  foreign  countries.  Until  that  time  the  mines 
of  Italy  appear  to  have  been  worked,  but  this  was 
forbidden  by  the  senate  after  the  conquest  of  foreign 
lands.*  The  mines  of  conquered  countries  were 
treated  like  the  salinae,  that  is,  they  were  partly 
left  to  individuals  or  towns,  on  condition  of  a  cer- 
tain rent  being  paid,*  or  they  were  worked  for  the 
direct  account  of  the  state,  or  were  farmed  by  the 
publicani.  In  the  last  case,  however,  it  appears  al- 
ways to  have  been  fixed  by  the  lex  censoria  how 
many  labourers  or  slaves  the  publicani  should  be 
allowed  to  employ  in  a  particular  mine,  as  other- 
wise they  would  have  been  able  to  derive  the  most 
enormous  profits.7  Among  the  most  productive 
mines  belonging  to  the  Republic,  we  may  mention 
the  rich  gold-mines  near  Aquileia.*  the  gold-mines 
of  Ictimuli,  near  Vercelli,  in  which  25,000  men  were 
constantly  employed,'  and,  lastly,  the  silver-mines 
in  Spain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthago  Nova, 
which  yielded  every  day  26,000  drachmas  to  the 
Roman  (erarium  "  Macedonia,  Thrace,  lllyricum, 
Africa,  Sardinia,  and  other  places,  also  contained 
very  productive  mines,  from  which  Rome  derived 
considerable  income. 

6.  The  hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  all  things 
which  were  sold  (cenlesima  rcrum  vcnahum).  Thi» 
tax  was  not  instituted  at  Rome  until  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars  ;  the  persons  who  collected  it  were  called 
coactores."  Tiberius  reduced  this  tax  to  a  two 
hundredth  (duccntesima),  and  Caligula  abolished  it' 
for  Italy  altogether,  whence  upon  several  coins  of 
this  emperor  we  read  R.  C.  C,  that  is,  Rtmusa 

I.  (Lit.,  i.,  S3.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxi.,  41.) —3.  (Gmmiriua  ad 
14*°,,  ii.,  9.)  —  3.  (Lit.,  iiii  ,37.I— 4.  (Hurmann,  Vprtig.  Pop. 
Rum.,  p.  B0,  Ac)— 5.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xixui.,  4  ;  xxxtii.,  13.)  — A. 
(Id.  ill  .  xxiit.,  I.)—  7.  (Id.  ib.,  xiiin.,  4.)  —  8.  (Poljrb.,  ixiit., 
IO.)-8.  (PI in.,  H.  N  ,  xx xiii., 4  — Smb.,  t.,  p.  151 .) — 10  (Polyb.. 
xiiit.,  9. — ('umparrt  Lit.,  xxiit.,  21.)  — II  (Cic  .  Ep.  ad  Oral. 
i.,  18;  Pro  EUb,  Pout.,  II.) 
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Ducentesima.1  According  to  Dion  Cassius,*  Tibe- 
rius restored  the  centesima,  which  was  afterward 
abolished  by  Caligula.*  Respecting  the  tax  raised 
upon  the  sale  of  slaves,  see  Quinquagesima. 

7.  The  vicesima  hereditatium  et  manumissionum. 
[Vid.  Vicesima.) 

8.  The  tribute  imposed  upon  foreign  countries 
was  by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  the  public 
revenue  during  the  time  of  Rome's  greatness.  It 
was  sometime:*  raised  at  once,  sometimes  paid  by 
instalments,  and  sometimes  changed  into  a  poll-tax, 
jfhich  was  in  many  cases  regulated  according  to 
the  census  *  In  regard  to  Cilicia  and  Syria,  we 
know  that  this  tax  amounted  to  one  per  cent,  of  a 
person's  census,  to  which  a  tax  upon  houses  and 
slaves  was  added.*  In  some  cases  the  tribute  was 
not  paid  according  to  the  census,  but  consisted  in 
i  land-tax.6 

9.  A  tax  upon  bachelors.    (Vid  Uxorium.) 

10.  A  door-tax.    (Vid.  Ostiarium.) 

11.  The  octavce.  In  the  time  of  Caesar,  all  liberti 
iving  in  Italy,  and  possessing  property  of  200  ses- 
tertia  and  above  it,  had  to  pay  a  tax  consisting  of 
the  eighth  part  of  their  property.7 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  income  which  Rome  at  various  periods  derived 
from  these  and  other  sources,  but  our  want  of  in- 
formation renders  it  impossible.  We  have  only  the 
general  statement  that,  previously  to  the  time  of 
Pompey,  the  annual  revenue  amounted  to  fifty  mill- 
ions of  drachmas,  and  that  it  was  increased  by  him 
to  eighty-five  millions.8  Respecting  the  sums  con- 
tained at  different  times  in  the  aerarium  at  Rome, 
see  Pliny.9 

VEHES  (oxy/ia),  a  load  of  hay,  manure,  or  any- 
thing which  was  usually  conveyed  in  a  cart.  ( Vid. 
Plaustrum.)  Pliny  speaks  of  "  a  large  load  of  hay" 
vehem  fmni  large  onustam10),  which  shows  that  this 
:enn  did  not  always  denote  a  fixed  quantity.  With 
the  Romans,  however,  as  with  us,  the  load  was  like- 
wise used  as  a  measure,  a  load  of  manure  being 
equal  to  eighty  modii,  which  was  about  twenty 
bushels.11  The  trunk  of  a  tree,  when  squared,  was 
also  reckoned  a  load,  the  length  varying  according 
to  the  kind  of  timber,  viz.,  20  feet  of  oak,  25  of  fir, 
&C.1*   A  load  was  also  called  Carpentum. 

VELARIUM.    (Vid.  Velum.) 

VELATI  was  a  name  given  to  the  Accensi  in 
the  Roman  army,  who  were  only  supernumerary 
soldiers  ready  to  supply  any  vacancies  in  the  legion. 
(Vid.  Accensi.)  They  *vere  called  Velati,  because 
they  were  only  clothed  (velati)  with  the  saga,  and 
weie  a*;  r?oplirl7  armed.13 

VE'LITES.    (Vid.  Armv,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

VELLEIA'NUM  SENATUS  CONSULTUM. 
(Vid.  Intercessio,  p.  542.) 

VELUM  (aiXa'ta,1*  irapaneTaopa,11  Karaireraa/ia1*), 
ft  curtain,  (lariov)  a  sail.  In  private  houses  cur- 
tains were  either  hung  as  coverings  over  doors,17  or 
they  served  in  the  interior  of  the  house  as  substi- 
tutes for  doors.18  (Vid.  House,  p.  515;  Janua,  p. 
526.)  In  the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperor,  a  slave, 
called  velanus,  was  stationed  at  each  of  the  princi- 
pal doors  to  raise  the  curtain  when  any  one  passed 


1.  (Tmcit.,  Ann.,  i.,  78  ;  ii.,  49.— Suet.,  Calig.,  16.)— 3.  (Iviii., 
W:  lix.,9.)  —  3.  (Comp.  Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  17,*  1.)  — 4.  (Cic, 
*.  Verr.,  ii.,  53,  55,  &c— Pans.,  vii.,  16.)— 5.  (Cic  ad  Fam.,  iii., 
8;  ad  Att.,  f.,  16.  —  Appian,  De  Reb.  Syr.,  50.)  — 6.  (Appian, 
De  Bell.  Civ.,  v.,  4.— Compare  Walter,  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechts, 
j>.  334,  &c.)— 7.  (Dion  Cass.,  1.,  10.)— 8.  (Plut.,  Pomp.,  45.)— 9. 
H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  17.  —  Burmann,  De  Vectig.  Pop.  Rom.  —  Hege- 
arisch,  Versuch  uber  die  Rtim.  Finanz.  —  Bosse,  Grundzuge  des 
Finanzw.  R8m.  Staat.)  — 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  15,  s.  24.)  — 
.1.  (Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  15, 16  ;  xi.,  2.)— 12.  (Col.,  1.  c.)— 13. 
(Festus,  s.  v.  Velati,  Adscripticii.)  — 14.  (Theophr.,  Char.,  5. — 
Athen.,  v.,  p.  196,  c.  —  Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  122.)  — 15.  (Plato, 
Polit.,  p.  294,  ed.  Bekker.— Synes.,  Epist.,  4.)— 16.  (St.  Matth., 
ovii.,  51.)  — 17.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  10.)  — 18.  (Sen.,  Epist.,  81.) 
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through.1  Window-curtains  were  used  m  addition 
to  window-shutters.*  Curtains  sometimes  formed 
partitions  in  the  rooms,'  and,  when  drawn  aside, 
they  were  kept  in  place  by  the  use  of  large  hrooches. 
( Vid.  Fibula,  p.  439.)  Iron  curtain-rods  1' we  been 
found  extending  from  pillar  to  pillar  in  j.  juilding 
at  Herculaneum  * 

In  temples  curtains  served  more  especi?  uy  to  vo3 
the  statue  of  the  divinity.  They  were  drawn  aside 
occasionally,  so  -s  to  discover  the  object  of  worship 
to  the  devout.4  (Vid.  Pastophorus.)  Antiochua 
presented  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  a 
woollen  curtain  of  Assyrian  manufacture,  dyed  wiib 
the  Tyrian  purple,  and  interwoven  with  figures 
When  the  statue  was  displayed,  this  curtain  .a) 
upon  the  ground,  and  it  was  afterward  drawn  up  by 
means  of  cords ;  whereas,  in  the  Temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  the  corresponding  curtain  or  veil  was 
attached  to  the  ceiling,  and  was  let  down  in  order 
to  conceal  the  statue.6  The  annexed  woodcut  is 
from  a  bas-relief  representing  two  females  engaged 


in  supplication  and  sacrifice  before  the  statue  of  a 
goddess.  The  altar  is  adorned  for  the  occasion 
(vid.  Sertum),  and  the  curtain  is  drawn  aside  and 
supported  by  a  terminus.7 

In  the  theatres  there  were  hanging  curtains  t« 
decorate  the  scene.8  The  Siparium  was  extended 
in  a  wooden  frame.  The  velarium  was  an  awninj 
stretched  over  the  whole  of  the  cavea  to  proted 
the  spectators  from  the  sun  and  rain.*  Thesi 
awnings  were  in  general  either  woollen  or  linen ;  bu< 
cotton  was  used  for  this  purpose  a  little  before  th* 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  continued  in  use  by 
him.10  This  vast  extent  of  canvass  was  supported 
by  masts  (mali11)  fixed  into  the  outer  wall.  The 
annexed  woodcut  shows  the  form  and  position  of 


the  great  rings,  cut  out  of  lava,  which  remain  on 
the  inside  of  the  wall  of  the  Ureat  Theatre  at  Pom 
peii,  near  the  top,  and  which  are  placed  at  regulai 

1.  (Inscr.  an.  Pignor.,  De  Servis,  p.  470.)  —  3.  (Juv.,  ii.,  80.) 
—  3.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  iv.,  19.)  —  4.  (Gell,  Pomp.,  i.,  p.  160,  Lond., 
1832.)— 5.  (Apul.,  Met.,  xi.,  p.  127,  ed.  A'di.)— 6.  (Paus.,  v.,  IS, 
v2.)  —  7  (Guattani,  Mon.  Ined.,  per  r.'86,  Nov.  T.,  in.)— 8 
(Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  25  — Propert.,  iv.,  1, 15)— 9.  (Juv.,  iv.,  131 
—Suet.,  Calig.,  26.)— 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xix.,  I ,  s  6.— Di  m  CaM. 
xliii.,  24  —  Lucret.,  vi.,  108.1—11.  (L  cret..  1.  c) 
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distances,  and  one  of  them  above  another,  so  that 
each  mast  was  fixed  into  two  rings.  Each  ring  is 
of  one  piece  with  the  stone  behind  it.  At  Rome  we 
observe  a  similar  contrivance  in  the  Coliseum ;  but 
the  masts  were  in  that  instance  ranged  on  the  out- 
side of  the  wall,  and  rested  on  240  consoles,  from 
which  they  rose  so  as  to  pass  through  holes  cut  in 
the  ct  mice.  The  holes  for  the  masts  are  also  seen 
jk  the  Roman  theatres  at  Orange  and  other  places. 

Velum,  and  much  more  commonly  its  derivative 
ttlamen,  denoted  the  veil  worn  by  women.1  That 
worn  by  a  bride  was  specifically  called  flammeum 
[vid.  Maeriaqk,  p.  625):  another  special  term  was 
Rica.  Greek  women,  when  they  went  abroad, 
often  covered  their  heads  with  the  shawl  (vid.  Pe- 
plum),  thus  making  it  serve  the  purpose  of  a  veil. 
But  they  also  used  a  proper  headdress,  called  *a- 
XuTTTpa*  which,  besides  serving  to  veil  their  counte- 
nances whenever  they  desired  it,  was  graceful  and 
ornamental,  and  was  therefore  attributed  to  Venus3 
and  Pandora.*  The  veil  of  Ilione,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Priam,  was  one  of  the  seven  objects  preserved 
at  Rome  as  pledges  of  the  permanency  of  its  power.* 

Velum  also  meant  a  sail  (lariev  (vid  Ships,  p. 
393),  Aatpor*).  Sailcloth  was  commonly  linen,  and 
was  obtained  in  great  quantities  from  Egypt ;  but  it 
was  also  woven  at  other  places,  such  as  Tarquinii  in 
Etruria.'  But  cotton  sailcloth  (carbasa)  was  also 
usee",  as  it  is  still  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  sep- 
arate pieces  (lintea)  were  taken  as  they  came  from 
the  loom,  and  were  sewed  together.  This  is  shown 
in  ancient  paintings  of  ships,  in  which  the  seams 
are  distinct  and  regular. 

VENA'BULUM,  a  hunting-spear.  This  may  have 
been  distinguished  from  the  spears  used  in  warfare 
by  being  barbed ;  at  least  it  is  often  so  formed  in 
ancient  works  of  art  representing  the  story  of  Mele- 
ager*  and  other  hunting-scenes.  It  was  seldom,  if 
ever,  thrown,  but  held  so  as  to  slant  downward,  and 
to  receive  the  attacks  of  the  wild  boars  and  other 
beasts  of  chase.' 

VENALICIA'RII.  (  Vid.  Sbbvob,  Roman,  p.  886.) 

VENA'TIO,  hunting,  was  the  name  given  among 
the  Romans  to  an  exhibition  of  wild  beasts,  which 
fought  with  one  another  and  with  men.  These  ex- 
hibitions originally  formed  part  of  the  games  of  the 
circus.  Julius  Caesar  first  built  a  wooden  amphi- 
theatre for  the  exhibition  of  wild  beasts,  which  is 
ca!ier'  0)  ^)ion  Cassius10  dearpov  nvvyyertKov,  and 
the  same  narte  is  given  to  the  amphitheatre  built 
by  StatiliusTdun  s,11  and  also  to  the  celebrated  one 
of  Titus  ;M  but,  e»e»  after  the  erection  of  the  latter, 
we  frequently  reid  r  venationes  in  the  circus." 
The  persons  who  Tagm  with  the  beasts  were  either 
condemned  crin  r  ds  or  captives,  or  individuals  who 
did  so  for  the  sake  of  pay,  and  were  trained  for  the 
purpose.    ( Vid.  Bkstiabii.) 

The  Romans  were  a*  passionately  fond  of  this 
entertainment  as  of  the  exhibitions  of  gladiators, 
and  during  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic  and  un- 
der the  Empire  an  immense  variety  of  animals  was 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  world  for  the 
gratification  of  the  people,  and  many  thousands  were 
frequently  slain  at  one  time.  We  do  not  know  on 
what  occasion  a  venatio  was  first  exhibited  at 
Rome,  but  the  first  mention  we  find  of  anything  of 
the  kind  is  in  the  year  B.C.  261,  when  L.  Metellus 
exhibited  in  the  circus  142  elephants,  which  he  had 
brought  from  Sicily  after  his  victory  over  the  Car- 


1.  (Prudent.,  e.  Snug.,  ii.,  147.)  —  3.  (Apollod.,  n  .  B.  (  fi.  — 
"ian,  V.  H.,  til,  9.)— 3.  (Paul.,  iii.,  15,  «  8.— Brunck,  Anal., 


ii.,  459.>— 4.  <Hee.,Theog.,  573.)— 5.  (Son.  in  Vire.,  JEn.,  rti., 
188.;— «  (Cellini.,  Epif.,  v.,  4.—  Ennp.,  Her.,  100.)— 7.  (Lit., 
mit  ,  45.)— 8.  (Bartoli,  Admir.,  84.)— 9.  (Virg.,  JEu..  it.,  131  ; 
a ,  553. — Vtrro,  L.  L.,  Tin.,  53,  ed.  Mailer.— Apal.,  Met.,  Tin., 
p  78,  83,  ed.  Aldi.)— 10  (liin.,  S3.)— 11.  (Id.,  h.,  S3.)— 12.  (Id., 
Ixri..S4.)— 13.  (Spert.,  Hadr.,  19.— Vopino.,  Prob.,  19.) 


thagmians,  and  wLich  were  killed  iu  thi  cucus  ac- 
cording to  Verrius,  though  other  writers  do  not 
speak  of  their  slaughter.1  But  this  can  scarcely  b* 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  a  venatio,  as  it  was  un- 
derstood in  later  times,  since  the  elephants  are  said 
to  have  been  only  killed  because  the  Romans  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  not  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people.  Thpre  was,  however,  a 
venatio  in  the  latter  sense  of  the  word  in  13  C.  186, 
in  the  games  celebrated  by  M.  Fulnus  jn  fulfilment 
of  the  vow  which  he  had  made  in  lb<  -Etolian  war; 
in  these  games  lions  and  panthers  were  exhibited.* 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  growing  magnifi- 
cence of  the  age,  that  in  the  ludi  circenses  exhibit- 
ed by  the  curule  aediles  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica 
and  P.  Lentulus,  B.C.  168,  there  were  63  African 
panthers,  and  40  bears  and  elephants.'  From  about 
this  time  combats  with  wild  beasts  probably  formed 
a  regular  part  of  the  ludi  circenses,  and  many  of 
the  curule  aediles  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  rare 
and  curious  animals,  and  put  in  requisition  the  ser- 
vices of  their  friends.*  Elephants  are  said  to  have 
first  fought  in  the  circus  in  the  curule  aedileship  of 
Claudius  Pulcher,  B.C.  99,  and,  twenty  years  after- 
ward, in  the  curule  aedileship  of  the  two  Luculli, 
they  fought  against  bulls.*  A  hundred  lions  were 
exhibited  by  Sulla  in  his  praetorship,  which  were 
destroyed  by  javelin-men  sent  by  King  Bocchus  for 
the  purpose.  This  was  the  first  time  that  lions  wero 
allowed  to  be  loose  in  the  circus ;  they  were  previ- 
ously always  tied  up.'  The  games,  however,  in  the 
curule  aedileship  of  Scaurus,  B.C.  58,  surpassed 
anything  the  Romans  had  ever  seen ;  among  other 
novelties,  he  first  exhibited  an  hippopotamus  and 
five  crocodiles  in  a  temporary  canal  or  trench  (eun- 
pii*7).  At  the  venatio  given  by  Pompey  in  his  sec- 
ond consulship,  B.C  55,  upon  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  Victrix,  and  at  which  Cicero  was 
present,8  there  was  an  immense  number  of  animals 
slaughtered,  among  which  we  find  mention  of  600 
lions,  and  18  or  20  elephants :  the  latter  fought  with 
Gaetulians,  who  hurled  darts  against  them,  and  they 
attempted  to  break  through  the  railings  (clathri)  by 
which  they  were  separated  from  the  spectators.' 
To  guard  against  this  danger,  Julius  Caesar  sur- 
rounded the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre  with  trench 
es  (euripi). 

In  the  games  exhibited  by  J.  Caesar  in  his  third 
consulship,  B.C.  45,  the  venatio  lasted  for  five  days, 
and  was  conducted  with  extraordinary  splendour. 
Camelopards  or  giraffes  were  then  for  the  first  time 
seen  in  Italy.10  Julius  Caesar  also  introduced  bull- 
fights, in  which  Thessalian  horsemen  pursued  the 
bulls  round  the  circus,  and,  when  the  latter  were 
tired  out,  seized  them  by  the  horns  and  killed  them 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  spectacle ;  it 
was  repeated  by  Claudius  and  Nero.11  In  the  games 
celebrated  by  Augustus,  B.C.  29,  the  hippopotamus 
and  the  rhinoceros  were  first  exhibited,  according 
to  Dion  Cassius  but  the  hippopotamus  is  spoken 
of  by  Pliny,  as  mentioned  above,  in  the  games  giv 
en  by  Scaurus.  Augustus  also  exhibited  a  snake 
50  cubits  in  length,1'  and  thirty-six  crocoddes,  which 
are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  spectacles  of  latei 
times.1* 

The  occasions  on  which  venationes  were  exhibited 
have  been  incidentally  mentioned  above.  They 
seem  to  have  been  first  confined  to  the  ludi  circen 


L  (Pirn.,  EL  N.,tiii.,  6.)  — S.  (Lit.,  ixiii.,  22.)  —  3.  (Lit 
xliT.,  18.) — -4.  (Compare  Coliua'a  letter  to  Cicero,  ad  Fain.,  tii:_ 
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—  Suet.,  Jul.,  39.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  tiii.,  7.— Appmn,  B  C,  IL,  10* 
—Veil.  Pit»T  .  n.,  50.1  —  11.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  Tin.,  70.  —  8 net 
Claud.,  21—  Dion  Caaa.,  Ui.,  9.)— 12.  (Ii  ,  22  i — 13.  (Sutt..  O* 
tBT.,  43.)— 14  (Dion  Cam...  It  ,  10.) 
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ses,  but  during  the  later  times  of  the  Republic  and 
undjr  the  Empire  they  were  frequently  exhibited 
on  the  celebration  of  triumphs,  and  on  many  other 
occasions,  with  the  view  of  pleasing  the  people. 
The  passion  for  these  shows  continued  to  increase 
under  the  Empire,  and  the  number  of  beasts  some- 
times slaughtered  seems  almost  incredible.  At  the 
lonsecration  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  Titus, 
5000  wild  beasts  and  4000  tame  animals  were  kill- 
ed,1 and  in  the  games  celebrated  by  Trajan,  after 
his  victorie.-  over  the  Dacians,  there  are  said  to 
have  been  as  many  as  11,000  animals  slaughtered.3 
Under  the  emperors  we  read  of  a  particular  kind  of 
venatio,  in  which  the  beasts  were  not  killed  by  bes- 
tiarii  but  were  given  up  to  the  people,  who  were 
allowed  to  rush  into  the  area  of  the  circus  and  carry 
away  what  they  pleased.  On  such  occasions  a 
number  of  large  trees,  which  had  been  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  was  planted  in  the  circus,  which  thus  re- 
sembled a  forest,  and  none  of  the  more  savage  ani- 
mals were  admitted  into  it  A  venatio  of  this  kind 
was  exhibited  by  the  elder  Gordian  in  his  aedileship, 
and  a  painting  of  the  forest,  with  the  animals  in  it,  is 
described  by  Julius  Capitolinus.*  One  of  the  most 
extraordinary  venationes  of  this  kind  was  that  given 
by  Probus,  in  which  there  were  1000  ostriches,  1000 
stags,  1000  boars,  1000  deer,  and  numbers  of  wild 
goats,  wild  sheep,  and  other  animals  of  the  same 
kind.*  The  more  savage  animals  were  slain  by  the 
bestiarii  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  not  in  the  circus. 
Thus,  in  the  day  succeeding  the  venatio  of  Probus 
just  mentioned,  there  were  slain  in  the  amphithea- 
tre 100  lions  and  the  same  number  of  lionesses, 


100  Libyan  and  100  Syrian  leopards,  and  300  bears. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples,  as  the  above 
are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  numbers  and 
variety  of  animals  at  these  spectacles ;  but  the  list 
of  beasts  which  were  collected  by  the  younger  Gor- 
dian for  his  triumph,  and  were  exhibited  by  his 
successor  Philip  at  the  secular  games,  deserve  ciea 
tion  on  account  of  their  variety  and  the  rarity  of 
some  of  them.  Among  these  we  find  mention  of 
32  elephants,  10  elks,  10  tigers  (which  seem  to  have 
been  very  seldom  exhibited),  60  tame  lions,  30  tame 
leopards,  10  hyaenas,  an  hippopotamus  and  rhinoce- 
ros, 10  archoleontes  (it  is  unknown  what  they  were), 
10  camelopards,  20  onagri  (wild  asses,  or,  perhaps, 
zebras),  40  wild  horses,  and  an  immense  number  of 
similar  animals.1 

How  long  these  spectacles  continued  is  uncertain, 
but  they  were  exhibited  after  the  abolition  of  the 
shows  of  gladiators.  There  is  a  law  of  Honorius 
and  Theodosius,  providing  for  the  safe  convoy  of 
beasts  intended  for  the  spectacles,  and  inflicting  a 
penalty  of  five  pounds  of  gold  upon  any  one  who 
injured  them.'  They  were  exhibited  at  this  period 
at  the  praetorian  games,  as  we  learn  from  Symma- 
chus.*  Wild  beasts  continued  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  games  at  Constantinople  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Justinian.* 

In  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  tomb  of  Scaurus  at  Pom 
peii,  there  are  representations  of  combats  with  wild 
beasts,  which  are  copied  in  the  following  woodcuts 
from  Mazois.'  On  the  same  tomb  gladiatorial  com- 
bats are  represented,  which  are  figured  on  p.  4T"> 
of  this  work. 


The  first  represents  a  man  naked  and  unarmed 
between  a  lion  and  a  panther.  Persons  in  this  de- 
fenceless state  had,  of  course,  only  their  agility  to 
trust  to  in  order  to  escape  from  the  beasts.  In  the 
second  cut  we  see  a  similar  person,  against  whom 


a  wild  boar  is  rushing,  and  who  appears  to  be  pre- 
paring for  a  spring  to  escape  from  the  animal.  In 
the  same  relief  there  is  a  wolf  running  at  full  speed, 
and  also  a  stag  with  a  rope  tied  to  his  horns,  who 
has  been  pulled  down  by  two  wolves  or  dogs.  TV 


♦hird  relief  is  supposed  by  Mazois  to  represent  the  |  training  of  a  bestiarins.    The  latter  has  a  apear  tu 


each  hand  ;  his  left  leg  is  protected  by  greaves,  and 
he  is  in  the  act  of  attacking  a  panther,  whose  move- 
ments are  hampered  by  a  rope,  which  fastens  him 
to  the  boll  behind  him,  and  which  accordingly  places 
the  bestiarins  in  a  less  dangerous  position,  though 
more  caution  and  activity  are  required  than  if  the 
beast  were  fixed  to  a  certain  point.  Behind  the  bull 
another  man  stands  with  a  spear,  who  seems  to  be 
urging  on  the  animal.  The  fourth  woodcut  repre- 
sents a  man  equipped  in  the  same  way  as  the  mata- 
dor in  the  Spanish  bullfights  in  the  present  day, 
namely,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  veil  in  the 


1.  (Suet.,  Tit., 7.— Dion  Cam.,  hfi.,  85.)— 8.  (Id.,  lxriii.,  15.)— 
I  (Gnrdisn,  8.)— 4  (Vopisc.,  Prob.,  19.) 
1038 


other.  The  veil  was  first  employed  in  the  arena  m 
tfae  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.7 


VENEFI'CIUM,  the  crime  of  poisoning,  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Roman  history.  Wome» 


1.  (Vopue.,  L  o.>— 2.  (Id.,  Oord.,  88.)— 8.  (Cod.,  ri.,  tit.  44.)— 
4.  (Bpiit.,  is.,  70, 71,  128,  &c.)-5.  (Procop  ,  Hiit.  Ara,  o.  tw) 
— C.  (Pomp.,  i.,  pi.  82,  38.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H  N..  »ui..  tl  ) 
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•yo.<s  most  addicted  to  it ;  but  it  seems  not  improb- 
able that  this  charge  was  frequently  brought  against 
females  without  sufficient  evidence  of  their  guilt, 
like  that  of  witchcraft  in  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  We  find  females  condemned  to  death  for 
tuis  crime  in  seasons  of  pestilence,  when  the  pop- 
ular mind  is  always  in  an  excited  state,  and  ready  to 
attribute  the  calamities  under  which  they  suffer  to 
the  arts  of  evil-disposed  persons.  Thus  the  Athe- 
nians, when  the  pestilence  raged  in  their  city  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  supposed  the  wells  to  have 
ictfl  poisoned  by  the  Peloponnesians  ;l  and  similar 
instances  occur  in  the  history  of  almost  all  states. 
Still,  however,  the  crime  of  poisoning  seems  to  have 
been  much  more  frequent  in  ancient  than  in  modern 
times  ;  and  this  circumstance  would  lead  persons  to 
suspect  it  in  cases  when  there  was  no  real  ground 
fcr  '.he  suspicion.  Respecting  the  crime  of  poison- 
ing at  Athens,  see  *APMAKQN  rPA*H. 

The  first  instance  of  its  occurrence  at  Rome  in 
any  public  way  was  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Clau- 
dius Marcellus  and  C.  Valerius,  B.C.  331,  when  the 
city  was  visited  by  a  pestilence.  After  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  state  had  died  by  the  same  kind 
of  disease,  a  slave-girl  gave  information  to  the  cu- 
rule  aediles  that  it  was  owing  to  poisons  prepared  by 
the  Roman  matrons.  Following  her  information, 
they  surprised  about  twenty  matrons,  among  whom 
were  Cornelia  and  Sergia,  both  belonging  to  patri- 
cian families,  in  the  act  of  preparing  certain  drugs 
over  a  fire  ;  and  being  compelled  by  the  magistrates 
to  drink  these  in  the  Forum,  since  they  asserted  that 
they  were  not  poisonous,  they  perished  by  their 
own  wickedness.  Upon  this  farther  informations 
were  laid,  and  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  seventy 
matrons  were  condemned.'  We  next  read  of  poi- 
soning being  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale  as 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Bacchus.'   ( Vid.  Dionysia,  p.  365.)  In 

B.  C.  184,  the  praetor  Q.  Naevius  Matho  was  com- 
manded by  the  senate  to  investigate  such  cases  (de 
vmeficiit  quarere) :  he  spent  four  months  in  the  in- 
vestigation, which  was  principally  carried  on  in  the 
municipia  and  conciliabula,  and,  according  to  Vale- 
rius of  Antium,  he  condemned  2000  persons.*  We 
again  find  mention  of  a  public  investigation  into  ca- 
ses of  poisoning  by  order  of  the  senate  in  B.C.  180, 
when  a  pestilence  raged  at  Rome,  and  many  of  the 
magistrates  and  other  persons  of  high  rank  had  per- 
ished. The  investigation  was  conducted  in  the 
city  and  within  ten  miles  of  it  by  the  praetor  C. 
Claudius,  and  beyond  the  ten  miles  by  the  praetor 

C.  Maenius.  Hostilia,  the  widow  of  the  consul  C. 
Calpurnius,  who  had  died  in  that  year,  was  accused 
of  having  poisoned  her  husband,  and  condemned  on 
what  appears  to  have  been  mere  suspicion.*  Cases 
of  what  may  be  called  private  poisoning,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  mentioned  above,  frequently  occurred. 
The  speech  of  Cicero  in  behalf  of  Cluentius  sup- 
plies us  with  several  particulars  on  this  subject. 
Under  the  Roman  emperors  it  was  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  and  some  females,  who  excelled  in  the 
art,  were  in  great  request.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  these  was  Locusta,  who  poisoned  Clau- 
dius at  the  command  of  Agrippina,  and  Britannicus 
at  that  of  Nero,  the  latter  of  whom  even  placed 
pcrsoru  under  her  to  be  instructed  in  the  art.' 

Tl  e  first  legislative  enactment  especially  directed 
against  poisoning  was  a  law  of  the  dictator  Sulla — 
lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis  et  Veneficis — passed  in 
B.C.  83,  which  continued  in  force,  with  some  alter- 
ations* to  the  latest  times.    It  contained  provisions 


I.  fThucyd.,  ii.,48.)— ».  (Lit.,  Tiii.,  18.— Compare  Val.  Max., 
■.,  S,  t>  3.— Auguitin,  De  Civ.  Dei,  iii.,  17.) — S.  (Lit.,  xmu,8.) 
—4.  .Id.,  Mmi.,  38,  41.)— 5.  (Id  ,  xl  ,  37.)— A  (Tacit  ,  Ann  , 
m    AA  :  xiii..  IV—  S..-    N<"    •»•< -'..v..  i  .  71  » 


against  all  who  made,  bought,  scld,  posseseud,  to 
gave  poison  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning.1  The 
punishment  fixed  by  this  law  was,  according  to 
Marcian,  the  deportatio  in  insulam  and  the  confisca 
tion  of  property  ;  but  it  was  more  probably  the  in 
terdictio  aquae  et  ignis,  since  the  deportatio  under 
the  emperors  took  the  place  of  the  interdictio,  and 
the  expression  in  the  Digest  was  suited  to  the  time 
of  the  writers  or  compilers.  (Vid.  Cornelia  Lex 
de  Sicariis,  &c.,  p.  308.)  By  a  senatus  consultum 
passed  subsequently,  a  female  who  gave  drugs  or 
poison  for  the  purpose  of  producing  conception,  even 
without  any  evil  intent,  was  banished  (relegatus),  if 
the  person  to  whom  she  administered  them  died  in 
consequence.  By  another  senatus  consultum,  all 
druggists  (jrigmentani)  who  administered  poisons 
carelessly,  "  purgationis  causa,"  were  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  this  law.  In  the  time  of  Marcian  (that 
of  Alexander  Severus)  this  crime  was  punished  cap- 
itally in  the  case  of  persons  of  lower  rank  (humili- 
ores),  who  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  but  persons 
of  higher  rank  (altiores)  were  condemned  to  the  de- 
portatio in  insulam.' 

The  word  veneficium  was  also  applied  to  potions, 
incantations,  &c.,'  whence  we  find  veneficu*  and 
venefica  used  in  the  sense  of  a  sorceror  and  sor- 
ceress in  general. 

VER  SACRUM  (Itoq  lepov).  It  was  a  custom 
among  the  early  Italian  nations,  especially  among 
the  Sabines,  in  times  of  great  danger  and  distress, 
to  vow  to  the  deity  the  sacrifice  of  everything  born 
in  the  next  spring,  that  is,  between  the  first  of 
March  and  the  last  day  of  April,  if  the  calamity  un- 
der which  they  were  labouring  should  be  removed.* 
This  sacrifice,  in  the  early  times,  comprehended  both 
men  and  domestic  animals,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  in  many  cases  the  vow  was  really  carried  into 
effect.  But  in  later  times  it  was  thought  cruel  to 
sacrifice  so  many  innocent  infants,  and,  according- 
ly, the  following  expedient  was  adopted.  The  chil- 
dren were  allowed  to  grow  up,  and  in  the  spring  of 
their  twentieth  or  twenty-first  year  they  were,  with 
covered  faces,  driven  across  the  frontier  of  their 
native  country,  whereupon  they  went  whithersoever 
fortune  or  the  deity  might  lead  them.  Many  a  ccii- 
ony  had  been  founded  by  persons  driven  out  in  this 
manner  ;  and  the  Mamertines  in  Sicily  were  thede 
scendants  of  such  devoted  persons.'  In  the  two 
historical  instances  in  which  the  Romans  vowed  a 
ver  sacrum,  that  is,  after  the  battle  of  Lake  Trasi 
menus  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
the  vow  was  confined  to  domestic  animals,  as  wan 
expressly  stated  in  the  vow.* 

VERBE'NA.    (Vid.  Sagmina.) 

VERBENA'RIUS.    (Vid.  Fetialis.) 

VERNA.    ( Vid.  Servus,  Roman,  p.  884,  886.) 

VERSO  IN  REM  ACTIO.  ( Vid.  Servus,  Ro- 
man, p.  884.) 

VERSU'RA.    (  Vid.  Interest  or  Money,  p.  647.) 

VER1J,  VERU'TUM.    (  Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

VESP.E,  VESPILLO'NES.  (  Vid.  Funus,  p  459.', 

VESTA'LES,  the  virgin  priestesses  of  Vesta, 
who  ministered  in  her  temple  and  watched  the 
eternal  fire.  Their  existence  at  Alba  Ixmga  is  con- 
nected with  the  earliest  Roman  traditions,  for  Sil- 
via, the  mother  of  Romulus,  was  a  member  ol  the 
sisterhood  ;'  their  establishment  in  the  city,  in  com- 
mon with  almost  all  matters  connected  with  state 
religion,  is  generally  ascribed  to  Nurna,"  'vhc  se- 


1.  (Cic,  Pro  Claent.,  34.  — Mercian,  Dig.  48,  HI  8,  »  3.  -lniU, 
1»., tit.  18,  §.5.)— 9.  (Dig  , I.e.)— 8.  (Or.,  Brat., BO.—  Pel.,  118.) 
— 4.  (Feat.,  ■.  ».  Ver  Sacrum.— Liv.,  mi.,  1),  10;  iixiv.,44. — 
Strab.,  t.,  p.  175.— Sieenoa  ap.  Non.,  xn.,  18.— Snnr.  ad  Virw., 
&n.,  Tii.,  TttA.)  — S.  (Keat.,  1  c,  and  a.  v.  Momertiu  — Compare 
Di.inya.,  i.,  10  — Plin.,  II.  N.,  iii.,  18.— Juatm,  mi.,  4.— Lit., 
xxxiii.,  44.)— «.  (Lit.,  L  e.— Pint.,  Fab.  Max..  4.1—7.  (Iiv.,  |„ 
SO  — Dionye.,  i.,  7(1.)— H.  (I)n>nv«    II,  AS —Pint.,  Num..  10.) 
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.ected  four(tlieir  names  are  given  in  Plutarch),  two 
from  the  Titienses  and  two  from  the  Raranes,1  and 
two  more  were  subsequently  added  from  the  Luce- 
res  by  Tarquinms  Priscus  according  to  ore  authori- 
ty,* by  Ser-'ius  1  ullius  according  to  another.'  This 
lumber  of  six  remained  unchanged  at  the  time 
when  Plutarch  wrote,  and  the  idea  that  it  was  af- 
terward increased  to  seven  rests  upon  very  unsatis- 
factory evidence.* 

They  were  originally  chosen  (capere  is  the  tech- 
nical word)  by  the  king,6  and  during  the  Republic 
and  Empire  by  the  pontifex  maximus.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  maiden  should  not  be  under  six  nor 
above  ten  years  of  age,  perfect  in  all  her  limbs,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  her  senses,  patrima  et  ma- 
mma (vid.  Patrimi),  the  daughter  of  free  and  free- 
oorn  parents  who  had  never  been  in  slavery,  who 
followed  no  dishonourable  occupation,  and  whose 
home  was  in  Italy.*  The  lex  Papia  ordained  that, 
when  a  vacancy  occurred,  the  pontifex  maximus 
should  name  at  his  discretion  twenty  qualified  dam- 
sels, one  of  whom  was  publicly  (in  conaone)  fixed 
upon  by  lot,  an  exemption  being  granted  in  favour 
of  such  as  had  a  sistei  i  'ready  a  vestal,  and  of  the 
daughters  of  certain  prists  of  a  high  class.7  The 
above  law  appears  to  have  been  enacted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unwillingness  of  fathers  to  resign  all 
control  over  a  child  ;  and  this  reluctance  was  mani- 
fested so  strongly  in  later  times,  that  in  the  age  of 
Augustus  UbertincB  were  declared  eligible.8  The 
casting  of  lots,  moreover,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  practised  if  any  respectable  person  came  for- 
ward voluntarily  and  offered  a  daughter  who  ful- 
filled the  necessary  conditions.  As  soon  as  ihe 
election  was  concluded,  the  pontifex  maximus  took 
the  girl  by  the  hand  and  addressed  her  in  a  solemn 
form,  preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius  from  Fabius  Pictor : 
Sacerdotem.  Vestalem.  QoiE.  Sacra.  Faciat  Qvje. 
Ious.  Siet.  Sacerdotem.  Vestalem.  Facere.  Pro. 
Populo.  Romano.  Quiritium.  Utei.  Qvje.  Optima. 
Lege.  Fovit.  Ita.  Te.  Amata.  Capio.,  where  the  title 
A.maia  seems  simply  to  signify  "beloved  one,"  and 
not  to  refer,  as  Gellius  supposes,  to  the  name  of  one 
of  the  original  vestals  ;  at  least  no  such  name  is  to  be 
found  in  the  list  of  Plutarch  alluded  to  above.  Af- 
ter these  words  were  pronounced  she  was  led  away 
to  the  atrium  of  Vesta,  and  lived  thenceforward  with- 
in the  sacred  precincts,  under  the  special  superin- 
tendence and  control  of  the  pontifical  college.9 

The  period  of  service  lasted  for  thirty  years. 
During  the  first  ten  the  priestess  was  engaged  in 
learning  her  mysterious  duties,  being  termed  disci- 
pula  ;10  during  the  next  ten  in  performing  them  ;  du- 
ring the  last  ten  in  giving  instructions  to  the  novi- 
ces and  so  long  as  she  was  thus  employed,  she 
was  bound  by  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity.  But  after 
the  time  specified  was  completed,  she  might,  if  she 
thought  fit,  throw  off  the  emblems  of  her  office,18 
unconsecrate  herself  (exaugurare13),  return  to  the 
world,  and  even  enter  into  the  marriage  state.14 
Few,  however,  availed  themselves  of  these  privi- 
leges ;  those  who  did  were  said  to  have  lived  in 
sorrow  and  remorse  (as  might,  indeed,  have  been 
expected  from  the  habits  they  had  formed) ;  hence 
such  a  proceeding  was  considered  ominous,  and  the 
priestesses,  for  the  most  part,  died  as  they  had 
lived,  in  the  service  of  the  goddess.16 


fDionys.,  ii,  67  —  Festus,  s.  v.  Sex  Vests.)  —  2.  (Plut., 
Nam.,  1.  c.)— a  (Dionys.,  iii.,  67.)— 4.  (Vid.  Mtmoires  de 
?Ac»demie  des  luscript.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  167. — Ambroa.,  Epiat.,  v.,  31, 
o.  Symmach.,  and  the  remark*  of  Liparms.) — 5.  (Liv.,  i.,  3,  20. 
-Dionya.,  U.  cc.)— 6.  (GeU.,  i.,  13.)— 7.  (GeU.,  L  o.)— 8.  (Dion 
Cava., lv., S3  —Suet.,  Octav., 31.)— 9.  (Dionys.,  ii., 67.— Liv.,  iv., 
44  ;  viii.,  15.— Plin.,  Ep.,  iv.,  11.— Suet.,  Octav.,  31.— GeU.,  i., 
18.)-10.  (Val.Mai.,i.,l,yl)— 11.  (Dionya.,  1.  c— Plut., I.e.— 
Sfnec.  De  Vit.  Beat.,  29.)— IS.  (Dionvs.,  1.  c.)— 13.  (Cell.,  vi., 
7.)— 14.  (Hut.,  I.e.)— 15.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii„  86.— Inscr.  quoted 
bv  Gmnov  id  Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii..  64. 
10+0 


The  senior  sistei  was  entitled  Vestalis  Maxima, 
or  Virgo  Maxima1  (f/  npeaSevovoa*  r\  apxiepeia*)  and 
vt«  find  also  the  expressions  Vestalium  vet\itzssi- 
mam''  anil  ires  maxima  6 

Their  chief  office  was  to  watch  by  turns,  night 
and  day,  the  everlasting  fire  which  blazed  upon  the 
altar  of  Vesta  (Viroinesque  Vestales  in  urbe  cus- 

TODIUNTO  IONEM  FOCI  PUBMCI  8EMPITERNUM*),  5tS  ex- 
tinction being  considered  as  the  most  fearful  of  all 
prodigies,  and  emblematic  of  the  extinction  of  the 
state.7  If  such  misfortune  befell,  and  was  caused 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  priestess  on  duty,  she 
was  stripped  and  scourged  by  the  pontifex  maximus, 
in  the  dark  and  with  a  screen  interposed,  and  he  re- 
kindled the  flame  by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of 
wood  from  a  felix  arbor*  Their  other  ordinary  du- 
ties consisted  in  presenting  offerings  to  the  goddess 
at  stated  times,  and  in  sprinkling  and  purifying  the 
shrine  each  morning  with  water,  which,  according 
to  the  institution  of  Numa,  was  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Egerian  fount,  although  in  later  times  it  was 
considered  lawful  to  employ  any  water  from  a  living 
spring  or  running  stream,  but  not  such  as  had  pass- 
ed through  pipes.  When  used  for  sacrificial  purpo- 
ses it  was  mixed  with  ramies,  that  is,  salt  which 
had  been  pounded  in  a  mortar,  thrown  into  an 
earthen  jar,  and  baked  in  an  oven.9  They  assisted, 
moreover,  at  all  great  public  holy  rites,  such  as  the 
festivals  of  the  Bona  Dea,10  and  the  consecration  of 
temples they  were  invited  to  priestly  banquets 
and  we  are  told  that  they  were  present  at  the  sol- 
emn appeal  to  the  gods  made  by  Cicero  during  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline."  They  also  guarded  the  sa- 
cred relics  which  formed  the  fatale  pignus  imperii, 
the  pledge  granted  by  fate  for  the  permanency  of 
the  Roman  sway,  deposited  in  the  inmost  adytum 
(penus  Vesta.**),  which  no  one  was  permitted  to  en- 
ter save  the  virgins  and  the  chief  pontifex.  What 
this  object  was  no  one  knew :  some  supposed  that 
it  was  the  palladium ;  others,  the  Samothracian  gods 
carried  by  Dardanus  to  Troy,  and  transported  from 
thence  to  Italy  by  ^Eneas ;  but  all  agreed  in  believing 
that  something  of  awful  sanctity  was  here  preserv- 
ed, contained,  it  was  said,  in  a  small  earthen  jar 
closely  sealed,  while  another  exactly  similar  in 
form,  but  empty,  stood  by  its  side.16 

We  have  seen  above  that  supreme  importance 
was  attached  to  the  purity  of  the  vestals,  and  a 
terrible  punishment  awaited  her  who  violated  the 
vow  of  chastity.  According  to  the  law  of  Numa, 
she  was  simply  to  be  stoned  to  death,1'  but  a  more 
cruel  torture  was  devised  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,1' 
and  inflicted  from  that  time  forward.  When  con- 
demned by  the  college  of  pontifices,  she  was  strip- 
ped of  her  vittae  and  other  badges  of  office,  was 
scourged,18  was  attired  like  a  corpse,  placed  in  a 
close  litter,  and  borne  through  the  Forum,  attended 
by  her  weeping  kindred,  with  all  the  ceremonies  Oi 
a  real  funeral,  to  a  rising  ground  called  the  Campus 
Sceleratus,  just  within  the  city  walls,  close  to  the 
Colline  gate.  There  a  small  vault  underground  had 
been  previously  prepared,  containing  a  couch,  a 
lamp,  and  a  table  with  a  little  food.  The  pontifex 
maximus,  having  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven  and 


1.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  639.— Suet.,  Jul.,  83  ;  Domit.,  8.—  OrelL 
Inacr.,  n.  2233,  &c.)— 2.  (Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  24.)  — 3.  (Id.  luix  ; 
9.)  — 4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  32.)— 5.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  Ec'l.,  viii  , 
82.)— 6.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  8,  12.— Liv.,  xxviii.,  11.— Val.  Mai., 
i.,  1,  v  6.  — Senec,  De  Prov.,  5.)—  f.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  67.  —  Liv- 
xxvi.,  1.)  —  8.  (Dionys.,  Plut.,  Val.  Max.,  11.  cc.  —  Festus,  ».  v 
Ignis.)  — 9.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  11.  —  Propert.,  iv.,  4,  15.  —  Plut., 
Num.,  13. —  Fest.,  s.  v.  Muries.) —  10.  (Dion  Cass.,  rtxvii.,  45.) 
—11.  (Tacit.,  Hiat.,  iv.,  53.)  — 12.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  9.  —  Dioi 
Cass.,  xlvii.,  19.)— 13.  (Dion  CasB.,  xxxvii.,  35.)— 14.  (Fid.  Fea 
tus.s.  v.)— 15.  (Dionys.,  i., 69;  ii.,  66.— Plut.,  Camill.,  20.— Liv. 
xxvi.,  27. — Lamprid.,  Elagab.,  6.— Ovid,  Fast.,  vi.,  365. — Lucas, 
n.,  994.)— 16.  (Cedreaus,  Hist.  Comp.,  p.  148,  or  p.  259,  ed.  Bek- 
ker.)  —  17.  (Dionys.,  iii.,  67.  —  Zonaras,  ni.,  8.)  —  18.  fDionya 
tx  ,  40  1 
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altered  a  secret  prayer,  opened  the  litter,  led  forth 
the  culprit,  and  placing  her  on  the  steps  of  the  lad- 
der which  gave  access  to  the  subterranean  cell,  de- 
livered her  over  to  the  common  executioner  and  his 
assistants,  who  conducted  her  down,  drew  up  the 
ladder,  and  having  filled  the  pit  with  earth  until  the 
surface  was  level  with  the  surrounding  ground,  left 
ber  to  perish,  deprived  of  all  the  tributes  of  respect 
•isuaJly  paid  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  In  eve- 
ry case  the  paramour  was  publicly  scourged  to 
death  in  the  Forum.1 

But  if  the  labours  of  the  vestals  were  unremit- 
ting, and  the  rules  of  the  order  rigidly  and  pitilessly 
enforced,  so  the  honours  they  enjoyed  were  such  as 
in  a  great  measure  to  compensate  for  their  priva- 
tions. They  were  maintained  at  the  public  cost, 
and  froia  sums  of  money  and  land  bequeathed  from 
time  to  time  to  the  corporation.5  From  the  mo- 
ment of  their  consecration,  they  became,  as  it  were, 
the  property  of  the  goddess  alone,  and  were  com- 
pletely released  from  all  parental  sway  without  go- 
ing through  the  form  of  emanciputio  or  suffering  any 
caputs  diminuiio.1  They  had  a  right  to  make  a  will, 
and  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  without 
taking  an  oath,*  distinctions  first  conceded  by  a  Ho- 
ratian  law  to  a  certain  Caia  Tarratia  or  Fufetia, 
and  afterward  communicated  to  all.*  From  the 
time  of  the  triumviri,  each  was  preceded  by  a  lictor 
when  she  went  abroad  ; 6  consuls  and  praitors  made 
way  for  them,  and  lowered  their  fasces  ;7  even  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  respected  their  holy  character,* 
and  if  any  one  passed  under  their  litter,  he  was  put 
to  death.*  Augustus  granted  to  them  all  the  rights 
of  matrons  who  had  borne  three  children,10  and  as- 
signed them  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  theatre,11  a 
piivilege  which  they  had  enjoyed  before  at  the 
gladiatorial  shows.1'  Great  weight  was  attached 
to  their  intercession  on  behalf  of  those  in  danger 
and  difficulty,  of  which  we  have  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple in  the  entreaties  which  they  addressed  to  Sul- 
la on  behalf  of  Julius  Caesar;"  and  if  they  chanced 
to  meet  a  criminal  as  he  was  led  to  punishment, 
they  had  a  right  to  demand  his  release,  provided 
it  could  be  proved  that  the  encounter  was  accident- 
al. Wills,  even  those  of  the  emperors,  were  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,1*  for  when  in  such  keeping 
they  were  considered  inviolable  and  in  like  man- 
ner, very  solemn  treaties,  such  as  that  ol  the  trium- 
virs with  Sextus  Pompeius,  were  placed  in  their 
hands.1*  That  they  might  be  honoured  in  death  as 
in  life,  their  ashes  were  interred  within  the  pomce- 
rium." 

They  were  attired  in  a  stola,  over  which  was  an 
upper  vestment  made  of  linen;1*  and  in  addition  to 
the  infula  and  white  woollen  vitta,  they  wore,  when 
sacrificing,  a  peculiar  headdress  called  suffibulum, 
consisting  of  a  piece  of  white  cloth  bordered  with 
purple,  oblong  in  shape,  and  secured  by  a  clasp  " 
In  dress  and  general  deportment  they  were  required 
to  observe  the  utmost  simplicity  and  decorum,  any 


1.  (Plat.,  Num.,  10.— Fab.  .Mai.,  18.— Quieit.  Rom.,  torn,  vu., 

E,  154,  ed.  Reiake.— Dionyi.,  11. ,  67;  iii.,67  ;  Tiii.,89;  ix.,40.— 
iv.,  it.,  44  ;  viii.,  15  ;  xxii.,  57.  —  Phn.,  Ep.,  it.,  11.  —  Suet., 
Dora.,  8.—  Dion  Cut.,  befit.,  3;  Ixxtii.,  16,  ami  frag,  ici.,  xcii. 
—  Ffntm,  I.  T.  Piobnua  et  Sceleralui  Campui.) — 2.  (Suet.,  Oc- 
Ut.,  31;  Tib., 7ft—  Sicul.  Flac.,  23,  ed.  Goea.)— 3.  (Cell.,  1.,  II.) 
—4.  (Id  x.,  15.) — 5.  (Id.,  1.,  12  — Gaiui,  L  145.— Compare  Plin., 

H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  11.)— «  (Dion  Cain..  ifriL  19.)— 7.  (Senec,  Con., 
ti.,  8.  —  Compare  Plat.,  Tib.  Grace.,  15.)  —  8.  (Oroa.,  t.,  4.— 
Suet.,  Tib..  2. —  Compare  Cic,  Pro  CosL,  14.  —  Val.  Max.,  t.,  4, 

S  «.)— 9.  (Plat.,  Num.,  10.)  —  10.  (Dion  Can.,  hji.,  10.  —  Pint.,  1 

I.  e.)— 11.  (Suet.,  OctaT.,  44. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  it.,  16.) — 12.  (Cic.,  | 
Pro  Muren.,  35.)— 13.  (Suet.,  Jml.,  1.— Compare  Cic.,  Pro  Font., 
17.— Suet.,  Vitall.,  16.— Dion  Otm.,  Ixt.,  18.—  Tacit.,  Ann.,  111., 
69;  xi.,32.  —  Id.,  Hurt.,  in.,  81.)  —  14.  (Snot.,  Jul  ,  83  ;  Octnv., 
101.  — Tacit.,  Ann.,  1.,  8.)— 15.  (Plut.,  Anton.,  58.)  —  16.  (Ap- 
pian,  B.  C,  t.,  73.  —  Dion  Cau.,  ihnii.,  37  and  46.  — Compani 
IlTiii.,  12.)— 17.  (Serr.ad  Virg.,iEn.,xi.,206.)-18.  (Val.  Mai., 
l,  1,  v  7.— Dionya.,  11  .  68.  -Plin.,  Ep.,  it.,  II.)— 19.  (Fcatun,  ■ 

•  Suflib'ilnm.) 
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fancdul  ornaments  in  the  one  or  levity  in  the  otha 
being  always  regarded  with  disgust  and  suspicion.' 
We  infer  from  a  passage  in  Puny*  that  their  hail 
was  cut  off,  probably  at  the  period  of  their  conse- 
cration ;  whether  this  was  repeated  from  time  to 
time  does  not  appear,  but  they  are  never  represent- 
ed with  flowing  locks.  The  first  of  the  following 
cuts,  copied  from  a  gem,'  represents  the  vestal 
Tuccia,  who,  when  wrongfully  accused,  appealed  to 
the  goddess  to  vindicate  her  honour,  and  had  power 
given  to  her  to  carry  a  sieve  full  of  water  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  temple.*  The  form  of  the  upper  gar- 
ment is  here  well  seen.  The  second  is  from  a  do- 
narius  of  the  gens  Clodia,  representing  upon  the  re- 
verse a  female  priestess  with  a  simpuvium  in  her 
hand,  and  bearing  the  legend  VESTALIS ;  on  the 
obverse  Lb  a  head  of  Flora,  with  the  words  C. 
CLODITS  C.  F.  Two  vestals  belonging  to  this 
gens  were  celebrated  in  the  Roman  Annals.*  ( Vid. 
Triumphdi,  p.  1017.)   The  coin  seems  to  have 


been  struck  to  commemorate  the  splendour  of  U- 
Floralia  as  exhibited  during  the  famous  anlileslu,. 
of  C.  Clodius  Pulcher,  B.C.  99.* 


(Lipsius,  De  Vesta  et  Vestalibus  Syntagma,  and 
Noehden  "On  the  worship  of  Vesta,  <fec,  Classical 
Journal,  vol.  xv.,  123,  vol.  xvi.,  321,"  have  collect- 
ed most  of  the  authorities  on  this  subject. — Gottling, 
Geschichte  der  Rom.  Staatsver/.,  p.  189.) 

VESTI'BULIJM  (Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  61b; 
Janua,  p.  527.) 

VESTICEPS     {Vid.  Impubeb,  p.  532.) 

VETERA'NUS.    (Vid.  Tiro) 

VEXILLA'RII,    (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103., 

VEXILLUM     (Vid.  Siona  Militaru,  p  897.) 

VLE.  Three  words  are  employed  by  the  Roman 
jurists  to  denote  a  road,  or  a  right  of  road,  iter,  ac- 
tus, via.  Strictly  speaking,  iter  was  applicable  to  a 
footpath  only,  actus  to  a  bridle-way,  ma  to  a  car 
riage-road.7    (Compare  Servitutrs,  p.  879.) 

We  next  find  via  divided  into  pnratir  or  agrarta 
and  publxca,  the  former  being  those  the  use  of  which 
was  free  while  the  soil  itself  remained  private  prop 

1.  (Lit.,  iT.,  44;  Tin.,  15.— Pliu.,  Ep.,  it.,  II.- Olid,  Fart.,.f  , 
285.)— 2.  (II.  N.,  xti.,  85.)  — 3.  (Montfaunon,  Ant.  Exp.,  i.,  pt 
xxTiii.— Snpplf.m.,  t.  ).,  pi.  xxin  1—4.  (Val.  Mux.,  Tin.,  1, 1 I  — 
Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxviii.,  2.)— 5.  (Vid.  Ond,  Faxt..  it.,  279.— Saet, 
Tib.,  2  —  Auguatin,  De  Civ.  Dei,  x.,  16.—  Hirixlian,  i.,  II.)  —  • 
(Cic.,  Do  Off,  ii.,  16;  e.  Verr.,  it.,  2.— Plin  ,  II.  N.,  iixt.,  4.>— 
7   (Dig.  8,  tit  1,  ».  13;  lit.  3.  ..  I  .  ■.  7.  8,  12.) 
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eny .  i lie  Litter  those  oi'  which  the  use,  the  manage- 
ment, and  the  soil  were  alike  vested  in  the  state. 
Via  Vicinales  (qua.  in  vicis  sunt  vel  qua  in  vicos  du- 
eunt),  being  country  cross-roads  merging  in  the 
great  lines,  or,  at  all  events,  not  leading  to  any  im- 
portant terminus,  might  be  either  publica  or  privata, 
according  as  they  were  formed  and  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  the  state  or  by  the  contributions  of  pri- 
vate individuals.1  The  via  publica  of  the  highest 
class  were  distinguished  by  the  epithets  militares, 
eonsulares,  pratoria,  answering  to  the  terms  66oi 
fiaoikinai  among  the  Greeks,  and  king's  highway 
among  ourselves. 

That  public  roads  of  some  kind  must  have  exist- 
ed from  the  very  foundation  of  the  city  is  manifest, 
but  as  very  little  friendly  intercourse  existed  with 
the  neighbouring  states  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out interruption,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  not 
extend  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory, and  would  be  mere  muddy  tracks  used  by 
the  peasants  in  their  journeys  to  and  from  market. 
It  was  not  until  the  period  of  the  long-protracted 
Samnite  wars  that  the  necessity  was  strongly  felt 
of  securing  an  easy,  regular,  and  safe  communica- 
tion between  the  city  and  the  legions,  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  we  hear  of  those  famous  paved  roads, 
which  in  after  ages,  keeping  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  Roman  arms,  connected  Rome  with  her  most 
distant  provinces,  constituting  not  only  the  most 
useful,  but  the  most  lasting  of  all  her  works  *  The 
excellence  i  f  the  principles  upon  which  they  were 
constructed  is  sufficiently  attested  by  their  extra- 
ordinary durability,  many  specimens  being  found  in 
the  country  \.  ound  Rome,  which  have  been  used 
without  being  repaired  for  more  than  a  thousand 
Tears,  and  are  still  in  a  high  state  of  preservation. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  adopted  t  heir  first 
ideas  upon  this  subject  from  the  Carthaginians,* 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  latter  people 
may,  from  their  commercial  activity,  and  the  sandy 
nature  of  their  soil,  have  been  compelled  to  turn 
tbei)  attention  to  the  best  means  of  facilitating  the 
conveyance  of  merchandise  to  different  parts  of 
their  territory.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however, 
that  the  Romans  employed  from  the  first  the  elabo- 
rate process  which  we  are  about  to  describe.  The 
first  step  would  be  from  the  Via  Terrena,*  the  mere 
track  worn  by  the  feet  of  men  and  beasts  and  the 
wheels  of  wagons  across  the  fields,  to  the  Via 
Glareata,  where  the  surface  was  hardened  by  gravel ; 
and  even  after  pavement  was  introduced,  the  blocks 
seem  originally  to  have  rested  merely  on  a  bed  oi 
small  stones.' 

Livy  has  recorded6  that  the  censorship  of  Appius 
Gaecus  (B.C.  312)  was  rendered  celebrated  in  after 
ages  from  his  having  brought  water  into  the  city 
and  paved  a  road  (quod  viam  munivit  el  aquam  in 
urbem  perdumi),  the  renowned  Via  Appia,  which  ex- 
tended, in  the  first  instance,  from  Rome  to  Capua, 
although  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  it  was  car- 
ried oo  great  a  distance  in  a  single  lustrum.7  We 
undoubtedly  hear,  long  before  this  period,  of  the  Via 
Latinaf  the  Via  Gabina,*  and  the  Via  Salaria,1'  &c. ; 
but  even  if  we  allow  that  Livy  does  not  employ 
these  names  by  a  sort  of  prolepsis,  in  order  to  indi- 
cate conveniently  a  particular  direction  (and  that 
he  does  speak  by  anticipation  when  he  refers  to 
milestones  in  some  of  the  above  passages  is  cer- 
tain), yet  we  have  no  proof  whatever  that  they  were 
laid  down  according  to  the  method  afterward  adopt- 
ed with  so  much  success.11 

1.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  8,  *.  3,  l)  81,  82 ;  tit.  7,  *.  3.— Sicul.  Flacc.,  De 
Good.  Agr.,  p  i»,  ed.  Goei.)—  8.  (Strab.,  ».,  p.  835.)  — 3.  (bid., 
,  16,  «6.)— t.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  11,  8.)— ».  (Liv.,  xli.,  87.— Com- 
Hn  LiT.,  z  ,  33,  47.)— 6.  (iz.,  89.)— 7.  (Niebuhr,  ROm.  Gesch., 
fii.,  p  356.)— 8.  (Liv  ,  ii.,  39.)— 9.  (Id.,  ii.,  11 ;  iii.,  0 ;  t.,  49.)— 
10.  (Id.  vii.,  9.)— 11  (Compc  'e  Liv.,  vii.,  39.) 
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Vitruvius  enters  into  no  details  with  regard  to 
road-making,  but  he  gives  most  minute  directioni 
for  pavements;  and  the  fragments  of  ancient  pave- 
ments  stili  existing,  and  answering  to  his  descrip- 
tion, correspond  so  exactly  with  the  remains  of  the 
military  roads,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  pro- 
cesses followed  in  each  case  were  identical,  ant 
thus  Vitruvius,1  combined  with  the  poem  of  Statins' 
on  the  Via  Domitiana,  will  supply  all  the  technic*, 
terms. 

In  the  first  place,  two  shallow  trenches  (sulci 
were  dug  parallel  to  each  other,  marking  the  breadth 
of  the  proposed  road  ;  this,  in  the  great  lines,  such 
as  the  Via  Appia,  the  Via  Flaminia.  the  Via  Valeria, 
&c,  is  found  to  have  been  from  13  to  15  feet ;  the 
Via  Tusculana  is  1 1 ,  while  those  of  less  importance, 
from  not  being  great  thoroughfares,  such  as  the  via 
which  leads  up  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  on 
the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  which  is  to 
:  this  day  singularly  perfect,  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
|  actly  8  feet  wide.  The  loose  earth  between  the 
sulci  was  then  removed,  and  the  excavation  con- 
tinued until  a  solid  foundation  (gremium)  was  reach- 
ed, upon  which  the  materials  of  the  road  might 
firmly  rest ;  if  this  could  not  be  attained,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground,  or  from 
any  peculiarity  in  the  soil,  a  basis  was  formed  arti- 
I  ficially  by  driving  piles  (fistucationibus).  Above  the 
gremium  were  four  distinct  strata.  The  lowest 
course  was  the  statumen,  consisting  of  stones  not 
smaller  than  the  hand  could  just  grasp ;  above  the 
statumen  was  the  rudus,  a  mass  of  broken  stonea 
cemented  with  lime  (what  masons  call  rubble-work), 
rammed  down  hard,  and  nine  inches  thick  ;  above 
the  rudus  came  the  nucleus,  composed  of  fragments 
of  bricks  and  pottery,  the  pieces  being  smaller  than 
in  the  rudus,  cemented  with  lime,  and  six  inches 
thick.  Uppermost  was  the  pavimentum,  large  polyg- 
onal blocks  of  the  hardest  stone  (silex),  usually,  y 
least  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  basaltic  lava,  irregu- 
lar in  form,  but  fitted  and  jointed  with  the  greatest 
nicety  (apta  jungitur  arte  silex3),  so  as  to  present  a 
perfectly  even  surface,  as  free  from  gaps  or  irregu- 
larities as  if  the  whole  had  been  one  solid  mass, 
and  presenting  much  the  same  external  appearance 
as  the  most  carefully  built  polygonal  walls  of  the 
old  Pelasgian  towns.  The  general  aspect  will  be 
understood  from  the  cut  given  below  of  a  portion 
of  the  street  at  the  entrance  of  Pompeii.* 


The  centre  of  the  way  was  a  little  elevated,  so 
as  to  permit  the  water  to  run  off  easily,  and  he  not 
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tne  terms  agger  via1  and  summum  dorsum,*  although 
both  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the 
pavimentum.  Occasionally,  at  least  in  cities,  rec- 
tangular slabs  of  softer  stone  were  employed  instead 
of  the  irregular  polygons  of  silex,  as  we  perceive  to 
have  been  the  case  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  which 
was  paved  with  travertino,  and  in  part  of  the  great 
forum  under  the  column  of  Phocas,  and  hence  the 
distinction  between  the  phrases  silice  sternere  and 
mxo  quadrcUo  st-  nere.'  It  must  be  observed,  that 
triile,  on  the  one  hand,  recourse  was  had  to  piling 
«hen  a  solid  foundation  could  not  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained, so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  road  was 
sarried  over  rock,  the  statumen  and  the  rudus  were 
dispensed  with  altogether,  and  the  nucleus  was 
spread  immediately  on  the  stony  surface  previously 
smoothed  to  receive  it.  This  is  seen  to  have  been 
the  case,  we  are  informed  by  local  antiquaries,  on 
the  Via  Appia,  below  Albano,  where  it  was  cut 
through  a  mass  of  volcanic  peperino. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Regular  footpaths  (margines,* 
crejndines,1  umbones')  were  raised  upon  each  side 
and  strewed  with  gravel,  the  different  parts  were 
strengthened  and  bound  together  with  gomphi  or 
stone  wedges,7  and  stone  blocks  were  set  up  at 
moderate  intervals  on  the  side  of  the  footpaths,  in 
order  that  travellers  on  horseback  might  be  able  to 
mount  without  the  aid  of  an  iivato'Kevc  to  hoist  them 
up."    (Vtd.  Stbatukes.) 

Finally,  Cams  Gracchus'  erected  milestones  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  great  highways,  marking 
the  distances  from  Rome,  which  appear  to  have 
been  counted  from  the  gate  at  which  each  mad 
issued  forth ;  and  Augustus,  when  appointed  in- 
spector of  the  via;  around  the  city,  erected  in  the  Fo- 
rum a  gilded  column  (xpvaovv  pxKiov — xPva°vc  kuiv, 
miUiurium  aureum1*),  on  winch  were  inscribed  the 
distances  of  the  principal  points  to  which  the  via; 
conducted.  Some  have  imagined,  from  a  passage 
in  Plutarch,"  that  the  distances  were  calculated 
from  the  milliarium  aureum,  but  this  seems  to  be 
disproved  both  by  the  fact  that  the  roads  were  all 
divided  into  miles  by  C.  Gracchus  nearly  two  cen- 
turies before,  and  also  by  the  position  of  various 
ancient  milestones  discovered  in  modern  times." 

It  is  certain  that,  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Republic,  the  coiibtructiou  and  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  roads  without,  and  the  streets  within 
the  city,  were  committed,  like  all  other  uupuriani 
works,  to  the  censors.  This  is  proved  by  the  law 
quoted  in  Cicero,"  and  by  various  passages,  in  which 
these  magistrates  are  represented  as  having  first 
formed  and  given  their  names  to  great  hues,  such 
as  the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  r'lauuma,  or  as  having 
executed  tm|H>rtant  improvements  and  repairs. '* 
These  duties,  when  no  censors  were  in  office,  de- 
volved upon  the  consuls,  ami  in  their  absence  on 
the  praetor  urbanus,  the  aediles,  or  such  persons  as 
the  senate  thought  fit  to  appoint."  Llut  during  the 
last  century  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  roads,  as  well  as  of  every  other  depart- 
ment of  public  business,  afforded  the  tribunes  a 
pretext  for  popular  agitation.  Caiua  Gracchus,  in 
what  capacity  we  know  not,  is  said  to  have  exerted 
himself  m  making  great  improvements,  both  from  a 
wnviction  of  their  utility,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
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acquirement  of  popularity  ;l  and  Cario,  when  trtu 
une,  introduced  a  lex  Viaria  for  the  construction 
and  restoration  of  many  roads,  and  the  appointment 
of  himself  to  the  office  of  inspector  (ir.oTa.TTH)  foT 
five  years.'  We  learn  from  Cicero'  that  Ther- 
mits, in  the  year  B.C.  65,  was  curator  cf  the  Flamin- 
ian  Way,  and  from  Plutarch,*  that  Julius  Caesar 
held  the  same  office  (imntki)Tric)  with  regard  to  the 
Appian  Way,  and  laid  out  great  sums  of  his  own 
money  upon  it,  but  by  whom  these  appointments 
were  conferred  we  cannot  tell.  During  the  first 
years  of  Augustus,  Agrippa,  being  aedile,  lepaired 
all  roads  at  his  own  proper  expense  ;  subsequently 
the  emperor,  finding  that  the  roads  had  fallen  into 
disrepair  through  neglect,  took  upon  himself  the 
restoration  of  the  Via  Flaminia  as  far  as  Ariminum, 
and  distributed  the  rest  among  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  in  the  state  (tnumphalibus  viris),  to  be  paved 
out  of  the  money  obtained  from  spoils  (ex  manubiak 
pecunia  sternendas*).  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  we 
find  that  this  charge  had  fallen  upon  the  quaestors, 
and  that  they  were  relieved  of  it  by  him,  although 
some  give  a  different  interpretation  to  the  words.* 
Generally  speaking,  however,  under  the  Empire, 
the  post  of  inspector- in-chief  (curator) — and  each 
great  line  appears  to  have  had  a  separate  officer 
with  this  appellation — was  considered  a  high  dig- 
nity,' insomuch  that  the  title  was  frequently  as- 
sumed by  the  emperors  themselves,  and  a  great 
number  of  inscriptions  are  extant,  bearing  the  names 
of  upward  of  twenty  princes  from  Augustus  to  Con- 
stantine,  commemorating  their  exertions  in  making 
and  maintaining  public  ways.8 

These  curatorcs  were  at  first,  it  would  appear,  ap- 
pointed upon  special  occasions,  and  at  all  timei 
must  have  been  regarded  as  honorary  functionaries 
rather  than  practical  men  of  business.  But  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city  there) 
existed  regular  commissioners,  whose  sole  duty  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  cart;  of  the  ways,  fo'ir  (?uu> 
tuormri  vtarum)  superintending  the  streets  withil 
the  walls,  and  two  t he  roads  without.1  When 
Augustus  remodelled  the  inferior  magistracies,  he 
included  the  limner  in  the  vigintmrate,  and  abolish- 
ed the  latter;  hut  when  he  undertook  the  caie 
the  viae  around  the  city,  he  appointed  under  himself 
two  road-makers  (Monowvc10),  persons  of  praetorian 
rank,  to  whom  he  assigned  two  Motors.  These 
were  probably  included  in  the  number  of  the  new 
superintendents  of  public  works  instituted  by  him,11 
and  would  continue  from  that  time  forward  to  dis- 
charge their  duties,  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  curaions  or  inspectors-general. 

Even  the  contractors  employed  (manapes1')  were 
proud  to  associate  their  names  with  these  vast  un- 
dertakings, and  an  inscription  has  been  preserved" 
in  which  a  wife,  in  paying  the  last  tribute  to  her 
husband,  inscribes  upon  his  tomb  Mamoipi  Vim  Ap- 
pist.  The  funds  required  were  of  course  derived, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  the  public  treas- 
ury,1* but  individuals  also  were  not  unfrequently 
found  willing  to  devote  their  own  private  means  tc 
these  great  national  enterprises.  This,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  the  case  with  Caesar  and  Agrip- 
pa, and  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  the  example 
was  imitated  by  many  others  of  less  note  "  The  Via 
VtctnaicM  were  in  the  hands  of  the  rural  authorities 
(magutn  pagorum),  and  seem  to  have  been  main- 
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Mined  by  voluntary  contribution  or  assessment, 
like  our  parish  roads,1  while  the  streets  within  the 
city  were  kept  in  repair  by  the  inhabitants,  each 
person  being  answerable  for  the  portion  opposite  to 
his  own  house.' 

Our  limits  preclude  us  from  entering  upon  so 
large  a  subject  as  the  history  of  the  numerous  mili- 
tary roads  which  intersected  the  Roman  dominions. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  simply  mentioning 
those  which  issued  from  Rome,  together  with  their 
most  important  branches  within  the  bounds  of  Italy, 
naming,  at  the  same  time,  the  principal  towns  through 
which  they  passed,  so  as  to  convey  a  general  idea 
of  their  course.  For  all  the  details  and  controver- 
sies connected  with  their  origin,  gradual  extension, 
and  changes,  the  various  stations  upon  each,  the 
distances,  and  similar  topics,  we  must  refer  to  the 
treatises  enumerated  at  the  close  of  this  article, 
and  to  the  researches  of  the  local  antiquaries,  the 
most  important  of  whom,  in  so  far  as  the  southern 
districts  are  concerned,  is  Romanelli. 

Beginning  our  circuit  of  the  walls  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  the  first  in  order,  as  in  dignity,  is, 

I.  The  Via  Appia,  the  Great  South  Road.  It  was 
commenced,  as  we  have  already  stated,  by  Appius 
Claudius  Csecus,  when  censor,  and  has  always  been 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  Ways.  It  was 
the  first  ever  laid  down  upon  a  grand  scale  and 
upon  scientific  principles ;  the  natural  obstacles 
which  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  were  of  the 
most  formidable  nature,  and,  when  completed,  it 
well  deserved  the  title  of  Queen  of  Roads  {regina  vi- 
arum*).  We  know  that  it  was  in  perfect  repair 
when  Procopius  wrote,1  long  after  the  devastating 
inroads  of  the  northern  barbarians ;  and  even  to 
this  day  the  cuttings  through  hills  and  masses  of 
solid  rock,  the  filling  up  of  hollows,  the  bridging  of 
ravines,  the  substructions  to  lessen  the  rapidity  of 
steep  descents,  and  the  embankments  over  swamps, 
demonstrate  the  vast  sums  and  the  prodigious  la- 
bour that  must  have  been  lavished  on  its  construc- 
tion. It  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and,  passing 
through  Aricia,  Tres  Tabernce,  Appii  Forum,  Tarra- 
eina,  Fundi,  Formice,  Minturna,  Sinuessa,  and  Casi- 
linum,  terminated  at  Capua,  but  was  eventually 
extended  through  Calatia  and  Caudium  to  Beneven- 
tum, and  finally  from  thence  through  Venusia,  Ta- 
rentum,  and  Uria,  to  Brundisium. 

The  ramifications  of  the  Via  Appia  most  worthy 
of  notice  are, 

(1.)  The  Via  Sbtina,  which  connected  it  with 
Setia.  Originally,  it  would  appear  that  the  Via  Ap- 
pia passed  through  Velitrce  and  Setia,  avoiding  the 
marshes  altogether,  and  travellers,  to  escape  this 
circuit,  embarked  upon  the  canal,  which,  in  the  days 
of  Horace,  traversed  a  portion  of  the  swamps. 

(2.)  The  Via  Domitiana  struck  off  at  Sinuessa, 
and,  keeping  close  to  the  shore,  passed  through  Li- 
ternum,  Curtice,  Puteoli,  Neapohs,  Herculaneum,  Op- 
lonti,  Pompeii,  and  Stabice  to  Surrentum,  making  the 
complete  circuit  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

(3.)  The  Via  Cahpana  or  Consulaeis,  from  Ca- 
pua to  Gurnet,  sending  off  a  branch  to  Puteoli,  and 
another  through  Atella  to  Neapolis. 

(4.)  The  Via  Aquillia  began  at  Capua,  and  ran 
south  through  Nola  and  Nuceria  to  Salernum ;  from 
thence,  after  sending  off  a  branch  to  Pastum,  it 
took  a  wide  sweep  inland  through  Eburi  and  the 
region  of  the  Mons  Alburnus  up  the  valley  of  the 
Tanager ;  it  then  struck  south  through  the  very 
heart  of  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  and,  passing  Neru- 
lum,  Interamnia,  and  Consentia,  returned  to  the  sea 
at  Vibo,  and  thence  through  Medma  to  Rhegium. 
This  road  sent  off  a  branch  near  the  sources  of  the 
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Tanager,  which  ran  drwn  to  the  sea  at  Blanda  am 
the  Laus  Sinus,  and  then  continued  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  Bruttian  coast  through  Laus  and  Tertna 
to  Vibo,  where  it  joined  the  main  stem. 

(5.)  The  Via  Egnatia  began  at  Beneventum, 
struck  north  through  the  country  of  the  Hirpin'  to 
Equotuticum,  entered  Apulia  at  AUcce,  and,  passinf 
through  Herdonia,  Canusium,  and  Rubi,  reached  the 
Adriatic  at  Bartum,  and  followed  the  coast  through 
Egnatia  to  Brundisium.  This  was  the  route  bl 
lowed  by  Horace.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  bore  in« 
name  given  above  in  the  early  part  of  its  ct/ursi; 

(6.)  The  Via  Trajana  began  at  Venusia  and  ran 
in  nearly  a  straight  line  across  Lucania  to  Heraclea 
on  the  Sinus  Tarentinus ;  thence  following,  south 
ward,  the  line  of  the  east  coast,  it  passed  through 
Thurii,  Croto,  and  Scyllacium,  and  completed  the 
circuit  of  Bruttium  by  meeting  the  Via  Aquillia  at 
Rhegium. 

(7.)  A  Via  Minucia  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,1, and 
a  Via  Nomicia  by  Horace,8  both  of  which  seem 
to  have  passed  through  Samnium  Mm  north  to 
south,  connecting  the  Valerian  and  Aquillian,  and 
cutting  the  Appian  and  Latin  Ways.  Their  course 
is  unknown.  Some  believe  them  to  be  one  and  the 
same. 

Returning  to  Rome,  we  find  issuing  from  the 
Porta  Capena,  or  a  gate  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 

II.  The  Via  Latina,  another  great  Hne  teading  to 
Beneventum,  but  keeping  a  course  farther  inland 
than  the  Via  Appia.  Soon  after  leaving  the  city,  it 
sent  off  a  short  branch  (Via  Tusculana)  to  Tuscu- 
hum,  and,  passing  through  Compitum  Anagninum, 
Ferentium,  Frusino,  FregellcB,  Fabrateria,  Aquinum, 
Casinum,  Venafrum,  Teanum,  Alliftz,  and  Telesia, 
joined  the  Via  Appia  at  Beneventum. 

A  cross-road,  called  the  Via  Hadriana,  running 
from  Minturnoz  through  Suessa  Aurunca  to  Teanum, 
connected  the  Via  Appia  with  the  Via  Latina. 

III.  From  the  Porta  Esquilina  issued  the  Via 
Labicana,  which,  passing  Labicum,  fell  into  the  Via 
Latina  at  the  station  ad  Bivium,  30  miles  from  Rome. 

IV.  The  Via  Pr^nestina,  originally  the  Via  Ga- 
bina,  issued  from  the  same  gate  with  the  former. 
Passing  through  Gabii  and  Praneste,  it  joined  the 
Via  Latina  just  below  Anagnia. 

V.  Passing  over  the  Via  Collatina  as  of  little 
importance,  we  find  the  Via  Tiburtina,  which  is- 
sued from  the  Porta  Tiburtina,  and,  proceeding  N.E. 
to  Tibur,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  was  contin- 
ued from  thence,  in  the  same  direction,  under  the 
name  of  the  Via  Valeria,  and,  traversing  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sabines,  passed  through  Carseoli  and 
Corfinium  to  Aternum  on  the  Adriatic,  thence  to 
Adria,  and  so  along  the  coast  to  Castrum  Truenti- 
num,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Salaria. 

A  branch  of  the  Via  Valeria  led  to  Sublaqueum, 
and  was  called  Via  Sublacensis.  Another  branch 
extended  from  Adria  along  the  coast  southward 
through  the  country  of  Frentani  to  Larinum,  being 
called,  as  some  suppose,  Via  Frentana  Appola. 

VI.  The  Via  Nomentana,  anciently  Ficulnensis, 
ran  from  the  Porta  Collina,  crossed  the  Amo  to 
Nomentum,  and,  a  little  beyond,  fell  into  the  Via 
Salaria  at  Eretum. 

VII.  The  Via  Salaria,  also  from  the  Por'i  Col- 
lina (passing  Fidenee  and  Crustumerium),  ran  north 
and  east  through  Sabinum  and  Picenum  to  Reatt 
and  Asculum  Picenum.  At  Castrum  Truentinum  it 
reached  the  coast,  which  it  followed  until  it  joined 
the  Via  Flammia  at  Ancona. 

VIII.  Next  comes  the  Via  Flaminia,  the  Great 
North  Road,  commenced  in  the  censorship  of  C.  Fla- 
minius,  and  earned  ultimately  to  AnrmnutH.  It 
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h,.iuedfirom  the  Porta  Flcmima,  ana  proceeded  near- 
ly north  to  Ocriculum  and  Narnia  in  Umbria.  Here  j 
a  bianch  struck  off,  making  a  sweep  to  the  east 
through  Interamna  and  SpcCetium,  and  fell  again  into 
the  main  trunk  (which  passed  through  Mevania)  at 
Fulginia.  It  continued  through  Fanum  Flaminii 
and  Nuceria,  where  it  again  divided,  one  line  run- 
ning nearly  straight  to  Fanum  Fortune  on  the  Adri- 
atic, while  the  other,  diverging  to  Ancona,  continued 
from  thence  along  the  coast  to  Fanum  Fortuna, 
where  the  two  branches,  uniting,  passed  on  to  Ari- 
minum  through  Pisaurum.  From  thence  the  Via 
Flaminia  was  extended  under  the  name  of  the  Via 
Emilia,  and  traversed  the  heart  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
through  Bononia,  Mutina,  Parma,  Placenlia  (where 
it  crossed  the  Po),  to  Mediolanum.  From  this  point 
branches  were  sent  off  through  Bergomum,  Brixia, 
Verona,  Vicentia,  Patavium,  and  Aquileia  to  Tergesle 
on  the  east,  and  through  Novaria,  Vercelli,  Eporedia, 
and  Augusta  Pretoria  to  the  Alpis  Graia  on  the 
west,  besides  another  branch  in  the  same  direction 
through  Ticmum  and  Industrta  to  Augusta  Taurino- 
ntm.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  Via  Postomia,  which 
struck  from  Verona  right  down  across  the  Apen- 
nines to  Genoa,  passing  through  Mantua  and  Cre- 
mona, crossing  the  Po  at  Placentia,  and  so  through 
Iria,  Dertona,  and  Libarna,  sending  off  a  branch 
from  Dertona  to  Asia. 

Of  the  roads  striking  out  of  the  Via  Flaminia  in 
(tie  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  the  most  important 
is  the  Via  Cassia,  which,  diverging  near  the  Pons 
Mulvius,  and  passing  not  far  from  Veii,  traversed 
Etruria  through  Baccana,  Sutrium,  Vulsinii,  Clusium, 
Arretium,  Florenlia,  Pistoria,  and  Luca,  joining  the 
Vi*  Aurelia  at  Luna. 

(a.)  The  Via  Amebina  broke  off  from  the  Via  Cas- 
tia  near  Baccana,  and  held  north  through  Falerii, 
Tu  Ur,  and  Perusia,  reuniting  itself  with  the  Via 
Cassia  at  Clusium. 

(3.)  Not  far  from  the  Pons  Mulvius  the  Via  Clo- 
dia  separated  from  the  Via  Cassia,  and,  proceeding 
to  Sabate  on  the  Lacus  Sabatinus,  there  divided 
into  two,  the  principal  branch  passing  through  cen- 
tral Etruria  to  Rusella,  and  thence  due  north  to 
Florenlia,  the  other  passing  through  Tarquinii,  and 
then  falling  into  the  Via  Aurelia. 

(y.)  Beyond  Baccana  the  Via  Cimina  branched 
off,  crossing  the  Mons  Ciminus,  and  rejoining  the 
Via  Cassia  near  Fanum  Vollumrut. 

IX.  The  Via  Aurelia,  the  Great  Coast  Road, 
issued  originally  from  the  Porta  Janiculensis,  and 
subsequently  from  the  Porta  Aurelia.  It  reached 
the  coast  at  Alsium,  and  followed  the  shore  of  the 
lower  sea,  along  Etruria  and  Liguria,  by  Genoa,  as 
far  as  Forum  Julii  in  Gaul.  In  the  first  instance  it 
extended  no  farther  than  Pisa. 

X.  The  Via  Portuensis  kept  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber  to  Partus  Augusti. 

XI  The  Via  Oshensis  originally  passed  through 
the  Porta  Trigemma,  afterward  through  the  Porta 
Ostiensis,  and  kept  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to 
Ostia.  From  thence  it  was  continued,  under  the 
oame  of  Via  Severiana,  along  the  coast  southward 
through  Laurenlum,  Antmm,  and  Ctrcan,  till  it  join- 
ed the  Via  Appta  at  Tarracina.  The  Via  Lauren- 
tima,  leading  direct  to  Laurentum,  seems  to  have 
branched  off  from  the  Via  Ostienm  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Rome. 

XII.  Lastly,  the  Via  Ardeatina,  from  Rome  to 
Ardea.  According  to  some,  this  branched  off  from 
the  Via  Appia,  and  thus  the  circuit  of  the  city  is 
completed 
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The  most  elaborate  treatise  upon  Roman  roadi 
is  Bergicr,  Htstoire  des  Grands  Chemins  de  I'Empitt 
Romain,  published  in  1622.  It  is  translated  into 
Latin  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of 
Graevius,  and,  with  the  notes  of  Henninius,  occu- 
pies more  than  800  folio  pages  In  the  first  part 
of  the  above  article,  the  essay  of  Nibby,  Delle  Vie 
degli  Antxckx  dissertazior.e,  appended  to  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  fourth  Roman  edition  of  Nardini,  has 
been  closely  followed.  Considerable  caution,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  in  using  the  works  of  this  author, 
who,  although  a  profound  local  antiquary,  is  by  no 
means  an  accurate  scholar.  To  gain  a  knowledge 
of  that  portion  of  the  subject  so  lightly  touched 
upon  at  the  close  of  the  article,  it  is  necessary  to 
consult  the  various  commentaries  upon  the  Tabula 
Peutingeriana  and  the  different  ancient  itineraries, 
together  with  the  geographical  works  of  Cellarius, 
Cluverius,  and  D'Anville. 

VIA'RIA  LEX.'  (Vid.  Lex,  p.  536;  Vi^,  1043.) 

VIA'TICUM  is,  properly  speaking,  everything 
necessary  for  a  person  setting  out  on  a  journey,  and 
thus  comprehends  money,  provisions,  dresses,  ves- 
sels, &c.'  When  a  Roman  magistrate,  praetor,  pro- 
consul, or  quaestor  went  to  his  province,  the  state 
provided  him  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  his 
journey.  But  as  the  state,  in  this  as  in  most  other 
cases  of  expenditure,  preferred  paying  a  sum  at 
once  to  having  any  part  in  the  actual  business,  the 
state  engaged  contractors  (redemptores),  who,  for  a 
stipulated  sum,  had  to  provide  the  magistrates  with 
the  viaticum,  the  principal  parts  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  beasts  of  burden  and  tents  (muli  et  tabcr 
nacula).  Augustus  introduced  some  modification 
of  this  system,  as  he  once  for  all  fixed  a  certain 
sum  to  he  given  to  the  proconsuls  (probably  to  other 
provincial  magistrates  also)  on  setting  out  to  their 
provinces,  so  that  the  redemptores  bad  no  more  to 
do  with  it.' 

VIA'TOR  was  a  servant  who  attended  upon  and 
executed  the  commands  of  certain  Roman  magis- 
trates, to  whom  he  bore  the  same  relation  as  the 
lictor  did  to  other  magistrates.  The  name  matoret 
was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
chiefly  employed  on  messages  either  to  cull  upon 
senators  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  senaie,  or  to 
summon  people  to  the  comitia,  &c  '  In  the  earlier 
times  of  the  Republic,  we  find  viatores  as  ministers 
of  such  magistrates  also  as  had  l heir  lictors  via- 
tores of  a  dictator  and  oftheconsuts  arc  mentioned 
by  Livy  *  In  later  times,  however,  viatores  are 
only  mentioned  with  such  magistrates  as  li.nl  only 
potestas  and  not  imperium.  such  as  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  the  censors,  and  the  a-diles  '  How 
many  vialores  attended  eaeh  of  these  magist rates  ih 
not  known  ;  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  hail  the 
right,  at  the  command  ol  Ins  magistrate,  to  liiud  per- 
sons (ligare),  whence  he  was  called  hctor '    It  is 
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BOt  improbable  that  the  ancient  wi iters  sometimes 
confounded  viatores  and  lietores.1 

VICA'RII  SERVI.  (  Vid.  Servos,  Roman,  p. 
484.) 

♦VICIA.    ( Vid.  Aphace.) 

VrCTIMA.    (Vid.  Sacbificidm.) 

VICE'SIMA,  a  tax  of  five  per  cent.  Every  Ro- 
aian,  when  he  manumitted  a  slave,  had  to  pay  to 
the  state  a  tax  of  one  twentieth  of  his  value,  whence 
the  tax  was  called  vicesima  manumissionis  This 
tax  appears  to  have  been  levied  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  was  not  abolished  when  all  other  im- 
posts were  done  away  with  in  Rome  and  Italy  1 
Caracalla  raised  this  tax  to  a  decima,  that  is,  ten  per 
cent.,  but  Macrinus  again  reduced  it  to  the  old 
standard.'  The  persons  employed  in  collecting  it 
were  called  vicesimarii.1 

A  tax  called  vicesima  hereditatium  et  legatorum 
was  introduced  by  Augustus  {lex  Julia  Vicesimama) : 
it  consisted  of  five  per  cent.,  which  every  Roman  citi- 
zen had  to  pay  to  the  aerarium  militare,  upon  any  in- 
heritance or  legacy  left  to  him,  with  the  exception 
of  such  as  were  left  to  a  citizen  by  his  nearest  rel- 
atives, and  such  as  did  not  amount  to  above  a  cer- 
tain sum.4  Peregrini  and  Latini  who  had  become 
Roman  citizens  had,  in  a  legal  sense,  no  relatives, 
and  were  therefore  obliged  in  all  cases  to  pay  the 
vicesima  hereditatium  6  As  only  citizens  had  to 
pay  this  tax,  Caracalla,  in  order  to  make  it  more 
productive,  granted  the  franchise  to  all  the  subjects 
of  the  Empire,  and  at  the  same  time  raised  it  to  ten 
per  cent.  (Ultima),  but  Macrinus  again  reduced  it  to 
five,7  and  a.  last  it  was  abolished  entirely.  It  was 
levied  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  by  procuratores 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  who  are  mentioned 
in  many  inscriptions  as  procuratores  ii.  heredi- 
tatium, Or  AD  VECTIGAL   XX.  HERED1T.     But  tllP.se 

officers  generally  sold  it  for  a  round  sum  to  the 
publican.,  which  the  latter  had  to  pay  in  to  the  pre- 
fects of  the  aerarium  militare.8 

VICOMAGISTRI.    (Vid.  Vicus.) 

VICUS  is  the  name  of  the  subdivisions  into  which 
the  four  egions  occupied  by  the  four  city  tribes  of 
Servius  Tullius  were  divided,  while  the  country  re- 
gions, according  to  an  institution  ascribed  to  Numa, 
were  subdivided  into  pagi.9  This  division,  together 
with  that  of  the  four  regions  of  the  four  city  tribes, 
remained  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  made 
the  vici  subdivisions  of  the  fourteen  regions  into 
which  he  divided  the  city.10  In  this  division  each 
vicus  consisted  of  one  main  street,  including  several 
smaller  by-streets ;  their  number  was  424,  and  each 
was  superintended  by  four  officers,  called  vicoma- 
gistri,  who  had  a  sort  of  local  police,  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  of  Augustus,  were  every 
year  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  people  who  lived 
in  the  vicus.11  On  certain  days,  probably  at  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Compitalia,  they  wore  the  praetexta, 
and  each  of  them  was  accompanied  by  two  lictors.11 
These  officers,  however,  were  not  a  new  institution 
of  Augustus,  for  they  had  existed  during  the  time  of 
the  Republic,  and  had  had  the  same  functions  as  a  po- 
lice for  the  vici  of  the  Servian  division  of  the  city.1' 

VICTORIA'TUS.    (Vid.  Denarius.) 

VI'GILES.    (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  106;  Pr^i- 

riCTUS  VlOILUM.) 

VIGTLLE.    (Vid.  Castra,  p.  222.)  

1.  (Sigoniua,  De  Ant.  Jur.  Civ.  Rom.,  ii.,  15.)— 2.  (Lit.,  vii., 
10 ;  xxvii.,  10.  —  Cic.  ad  Att.,  ii;.  16.)  —  3.  (Dion  Cam.,  Urvii., 
t;  lxrviii.,  12.)  —4.  (Petron.,  Fragm.  Tragur.,  65.— Orelli,  In- 
toript.,  n.  3333,  <tc.)  —  5.  (Dion  Cass.,  lv.,  25  ;  lvi.,  28.— Plin., 
Paneg.,  37,  &c— Capitol.,  M.  Antonin.,  11.)— 6.  (Plin.,  Paneg., 
1.  c.)— 7.  (Dion  Cass.,  liivii.,  9 ;  lxxviii.,  12.)— 8.  (Plin.,  Epist., 
vii.,  14.— Paneg.,  37.)— 9.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  76.)— 10.  (Suet.,  Octav., 
JO.)— 11.  (Suet.,  1.  c— Dion  Cass.,  v.,  8.)  —  12.  (Dion  Cass.,  1. 
c. — Ascon.  ail  Cic.  in  Pison.,  p.  7,  ed.  Orelli.)— 13.  (Liv.,  raxiv., 
7. — Festus,  s.  v.  Magistrare.  —  Compare  Sextus  Rufus,  Brev.  de 
Reg.  Urbis  Romae,  and  P.  Vj;tor,  De  Reg.  Urbis  Rnmie.) 
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VIGINTISEXVIRI  were  twenty  six  magistiat.s 
lninores,  among  whom  were  included  the  triumviri 
c-pitales,  the  triumviri  monetales,  the  quatuorvin 
viarum  curandarum  for  the  city,  the  two  curatores 
viarum  for  the  roads  outside  the  city,  the  decemviri 
htibus  (sllitibus)  judicandis,  and  the  four  praefectg 
who  were  sent  into  Campania  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  justice  there.  Augustus  reduced  th* 
number  of  officers  of  this  college  to  twenty  (viginit 
viri),  as  the  two  curatores  viarum  for  the  roads  out 
side  the  city  and  the  four  Campanian  preefects  were 
abolished.1  Down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
sons  of  senators  had  generally  sought  and  obtained 
a  place  in  the  college  of  the  vigintisexviri,  it  being 
the  first  step  towards  the  higher  offices  of  the  Re- 
public ;  but  in  A.D.  13  a  senatus  consultum  was 
passed,  ordaining  that  only  equites  should  be  eligi- 
ble to  the  college  of  the  vigintiviri.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  the  vigintiviri  had  no  seats 
in  the  senate,  unless  they  had  held  some  other  ma- 
gistracy which  conferred  this  right  upon  them.' 
The  age  at  which  a  person  might  become  a  viginti 
vir  appears  to  have  been  twenty.3 

An  account  of  the  magistrates  forming  this  col- 
lege has  been  given  in  separate  articles,  with  the 
exception  of  the  decemviri  litibus  judicandis,  of  whom 
we  accordingly  subjoin  a  brief  account.  These  ma- 
gistrates, consisting,  as  the  name  imports,  of  ten 
men,  formed  a  court  of  justice,  which  took  cogni- 
zance of  civil  cases.  From  Pomponius*  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  not  instituted  till  the  year 
B.C.  292,  the  time  when  the  triumviri  capitales  were 
first  appointed.  Livy,'  however,  mentions  decem- 
virs as  a  plebeian  magistracy  very  soon  after  the 
legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ;  and  while  Nie- 
buhr{  refers  these  decemvirs  to  the  decemviral  ma- 
gistrates, who  had  shortly  before  been  abolished, 
and  thus  abides  by  the  account  of  Pomponius,  Got- 
tling'  believes  that  the  decemvirs  of  Livy  are  the 
decemviri  litibus  judicandis,  and  refers  their  insti- 
tution, together  with  that  of  the  centumviri,  to  Ser- 
vius Tullius.  (Vid.  Centumviri.)  But  the  history 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  this  court  du- 
ring the  time  of  the  Republic  are  involved  in  inex- 
tricable obscurity.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  still 
existed,  and  the  proceedings  in  it  took  place  in  the 
ancient  form  of  the  sacramentum.8  Augustus  trans- 
ferred to  these  decemvirs  the  presidency  in  the 
courts  of  the  centumviri.9  During  the  Empire  this 
court  had  jurisdiction  in  capital  matters,  which  is 
expressly  stated  in  regard  to  the  decemvirs.10 

VIGINTIVIRI.    ( Vid.  Vigintisexviri.) 

VILLA,  a  farm  or  country-house.  The  Roman 
writers  mention  two  kinds  of  villa,  the  villa  rustica 
or  farmhouse,  and  the  villa  urbana  or  pseudo-urbana, 
a  residence  in  the  country  or  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
town.  When  both  of  these  were  attached  to  an 
estate,  they  were  generally  united  in  the  same  range 
of  buildings,  but  sometimes  they  were  placed  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  estate.  The  part  of  the  villa 
rustica  in  which  the  produce  of  the  farm  was  kept 
is  distinguished  by  Columella  by  a  separate  name, 
villa  fructuaria.  Varro11  derives  the  name  from  veho 
("quo fructus  convehebantur,  villce"). 

1.  'The  villa  rustica  is  described  by  Varro,11  Vitru- 
vius,1'  and  Columella.1* 

The  villa,  which  must  be  of  a  size  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  farm,  is  best  placed  at  the  fool  cf  a 


1.  (Dion  Ca»s.,  liv.,  26.)  — 2.  (Id.,  1.  c.)  —  3.  (Compare  Dim 
Cass.,  lx.,  5. —  Tacit.,  Anna].,  iii.,  29,  with  Lipsius's  note.— 
Spart.,  Did.  Julian.,  1.)  —4.  (De  Orig.  Jur.,  Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2. 
t)  29.1—5.  (iii.,  55.)— 6.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  324,  &c.)— 7.  (Gesch. 
der  Rdm.  Staatsv.,  p.  241,  <fcc.)— 8.  (Cic,  Pro  Ctecin.,  33  j  Prt 
Dom.,  29.)  —9.  (Snet.,  Octav.,  36. —  Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  26.)— 16. 
'Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr.,  i.,  n.  1133, 1327.— Compare  Walter,  Gesch. 
des  R&m.  Rechts,  p.  721,  and  p.  864,  n.  96.)— 11.  (L..I,.,  v.,  35 
.■d.  Mftller.l— 12.  (R  R.,  i.,  11,  13.)— 13.  (vi    9.1—14  (i..  4.  5.> 
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n-ooded  mountain,  in  a  spot  supplied  with  running 
water,  and  not  exposed  to  severe  winds,  nor  to  the 
effluvia  of  marshes,  nor  (by  being  close  to  a  public 
road)  to  a  too  frequent  influx  of  visiters.  The  vil- 
la attached  to  a  large  farm  had  two  courts  (cohor- 
tet,  chortes,  cartes1).  At  the  entrance  to  the  outer 
court  was  the  abode  of  the  villicus,  that  he  might 
observe  who  went  in  and  out,  and  over  the  door 
was  the  room  of  the  procurator  1  Near  this,  in  as 
warm  a  spot  as  possible,  was  the  kitchen,  which, 
besides  being  wl  *or  the  preparation  of  food,  was 
the  place  whei?3  the  slaves  ( famihrt)  assembled  after 
the  labours  rt  the  day,  and  where  they  performed 
certain  in-JOor  work.  Vitruvius  places  near  the 
kitchen  th<?  baths,  and  the  press  (torcular)  for  wine 
and  oil,  'jut  the  latter,  according  to  Columella, 
though  ic  requires  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  should 
not  be  oxposed  to  artificial  heat.  In  the  outer  court 
were  also  the  cellars  for  wine  and  oil  (cella  mnarur 
*t  olearice),  which  were  placed  on  the  level  ground, 
and  the  granaries,  which  were  in  the  upper  stories 
of  the  farm-buildings,  and  carefully  protected  from 
lamp,  heat,  and  insects.  These  storerooms  form 
the  separate  villa  fructuaria  of  Columella  ;  Varro 
places  them  in  the  villa  ruslica.  but  Vitruvius  rer- 
ommends  that  all  produce  which  could  be  injured  by 
fire  should  be  stored  without  the  villa. 

In  both  courts  were  the  chambers  (cella)  of  the 
slaves,  fronting  the  south ;  but  the  crgastulum  for 
those  who  were  kept  in  chains  (vincti)  was  under 
ground,  being  lighted  by  several  high  and  narrow 
windows. 

The  inner  court  was  occupied  chiefly  by  the  horses, 
cattle,  and  other  livestock,  and  here  were  the  sta- 
bles and  stalls  (bubilia,  equilia,  ovilia) 

A  reservoir  of  water  was  made  in  the  middle  of 
each  court,  that  in  the  outer  court  for  soaking  pulse 
and  other  vegetable  produce,  and  that  in  the  inner, 
which  was  supplied  with  fresh  water  by  a  spring, 
for  the  use  of  the  cattle  and  poultry. 

2.  The  fri/Jfl  urbana  or  pscudo-urbana  was  so  call- 
ed because  its  interior  arrangements  corresponded 
for  lip  most  pan  to  Those  of  a  town-house.  v  Vid. 
Hocsi  J  Vilrivms'  merely  states  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  'aver  will  apply  to  the  former  also,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  town  the  atrium  is  placed  close  to 
the  doo' ;  but  in  the  country  the  peristyle  comes 
first,  and  afterward  the  atrium,  surrounded  by  paved 
"nrticoes,  looking  upon  the  palaestra  and  ambulatio. 

Our  chief  sources  of  information  on  this  subject 
are  two  letters  of  Pliny,  in  one  of  which*  he  de- 
scribes his  Laurentine  villa,  in  the  other*  his  Tus- 
can, with  a  few  allusions  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters,' 
and,  as  a  most  important  illustration  of  these  de- 
scriptions, the  remains  of  a  suburban  villa  at  Pom- 
peii.' 

The  clearest  account  is  that  given  by  Pliny  in 
the  first  of  the  two  letters  mentioned  above,  from 
which,  therefore,  the  following  description  is  for  the 
most  part  taken. 

The  villa  was  approached  by  an  avenue  of  plane- 
trees  leading  to  a  portico,  in  front  of  which  was  a 
zysius  divided  into  flower-beds  by  borders  of  box. 
This  xystus  formed  a  terrace,  from  which  a  grassy 
slope,  ornamented  with  box-trees  rut  into  the  figures  J 
of  animals,  and  forming  two  lines  opposite  to  one  | 
anoiher,  descended  till  it  was  lost  in  the  plain,  which 
was  covered  with  acanthus.'  Next  to  the  portico 
was  an  atrium,  smaller  and  plainer  than  the  corre- 
sponding apartment  in  a  town-house.  In  this  re- 
spect Pliny's  description  is  at  variance  with  the  rule 
of  Vitruvius,  and  the  villa  at  Pompeii  also  has  no 
itrium.    It  would  appear  from  Cicero*  that  both  ar- 


(Varro,  i.,  13  )  —  2.  (Vain.,  I  c  —  Colum  .  1.,  fi.>— 3.  (vi., 
) — 4.  ('I.,  17.)  -5.  (»..  8.)—/   ,'n-l  Quint.,  in.,  I.)— 7.  (Pomp., 
c.  11.  Lond..  1832.)— 8.  Ivnn.,  »..  6.)— 9.  (I  r.l 


rangements  were  common.  Next  to  the  atrium  a 
Pliny's  Laurentine  villa  was  a  small  elliptic  perist/to 
(portkus  in  O  litera  similitudmem  eircumacta,  where, 
however,  the  readings  D  and  A  are  also  given  in- 
stead of  O).  The  intervals  between  the  column* 
of  this  peristyle  were  closed  with  talc  windows 
(specularibus  :  vid.  House,  p.  521),  and  the  roof  pro- 
jected considerably,  so  that  it  formed  an  excellent 
retreat  in  unfavourable  weather.  The  open  space 
in  the  centre  of  this  peristyle  seems  often  to  have 
been  covered  with  moss  and  ornamented  with  a 
fountain.  Opposite  to  the  middle  of  this  peristyle 
was  a  pleasant  cavadium,  and  beyond  it  an  elegant 
triclinium,  standing  out  from  the  other  buildings, 
with  windows  or  glazed  doors  in  the  front  and  sides, 
which  thus  commanded  a  view  of  the  grounds  and 
of  the  surrounding  country,  while  behind  there  was 
an  uninterrupted  view  through  the  cavsdium,  peri- 
style, atrium,  and  portico  into  the  xystus  and  the 
open  country  beyond. 

Such  was  the  principal  suite  of  apartments  in 
Pliny's  Laurentine  villa.  In  the  villa  at  Pompeii 
the  arrangement  is  somewhat  different.  The  en- 
trance is  in  the  street  of  the  tombs.  The  portico 
leads  through  a  small  vestibule  into  a  large  square 
peristyle  paved  with  opus  signinum,  and  having  an 
impluvium  in  the  centre  of  its  uncovered  area.  Be- 
yond this  is  an  open  hall,  resembling  in  form  and 
position  the  tabhnum  in  a  town-house.  Next  is  a 
long  gallery  extending  almost  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  house,  and  beyond  it  is  a  large  cyzi- 
cene  cecus,  corresponding  to  the  large  triclinium  in 
Pliny's  villa.  This  room  looks  out  upon  a  spacious 
court,  which  was,  no  doubt,  a  xystus  or  garden,  and 
which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  colonnade 
supported  by  square  pillars,  the  top  of  which  forms 
a  terrace.  In  the  farthest  side  of  this  court  is  a 
gate  leading  out  to  the  open  country.  As  the 
ground  slopes  downward  considerably  from  the 
tront  to  the  back  of  the  villa,  the  terrace  just  spo- 
ken of  is  on  a  level  with  the  cyzicene  cecus,  the  win- 
dows of  which  opened  upon  it ;  and  beneath  the 
cecus  itself  is  a  range  of  apartments  on  the  level  of 
the  large  court,  which  were  probably  used  in  sum- 
mer on  account  of  their  coolness. 

The  other  rooms  were  so  arranged  as  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  different  seasons  and  of  the  sui 
rounding  scenery.  Of  these,  however,  there  is  only 
one  which  requires  particular  notice,  namely,  a 
state  bpdehamber,  projecting  from  the  other  build 
ings  in  an  elliptic  or  semicircular  form,  so  as  to  ad 
mil  the  sun  during  its  whole  course.  This  apart- 
ment is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  is  also  found  in 
the  Poinpeian  villa.  In  Pliny's  Laurentine  villa  its 
wall  was  fitted  up  as  a  library. 

The  villa  contained  a  set  of  baths,  the  general 
arrangement  of  which  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
public  baths.    (Vid.  Baths.) 

Attached  to  it  were  a  garden,  ambulatio,  gestatxo, 
hippodromus,  sphanstenum,  and,  in  short,  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  enjoying  different  kinds  of 
exercise.    (Vtd  Hortus,  Gymnasium.) 

(Becker's  Gailus,  L,  p.  258,  Schneider's  notes  on 
Columella  and  Varro,  and  Gteng's  on  Pliny,  contain 
many  useful  remarks.) 

VI'LLIA  ANNA-US  LEX.  (  Vul.  ^iniLiis,  p.  86.) 

VI'LLICUS,  a  slave  who  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  villa  ruslica,  and  of  all  the  business  of  the 
farm  except  the  cattle,  which  were  under  the  care 
of  the  magistcr  pecons.'  The  duties  of  th?  villicus 
were  to  obey  his  master  implicitly,  and  to  govern 
the  other  slaves  with  moderation  ;  never  to  leave 
the  villa  except  to  go  to  market ;  to  have  no  inter- 
course with  soothsayers  ;  to  take  care  of  the  cattle 
and  the  implements  of  husbandry  ;  and  to  manage 

I   (Varro  R.  R..  I.,  2.) 
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till  the  operations  of  the  farm.1  His  duties  are  de- 
scribed at  great  length  by  Columella,"  and  those  of 
his  wife  (villica)  by  the  same  writer3  and  by  Cato.* 
The  word  was  also  used  to  describe  a  person  to 
vhom  the  management  of  any  business  was  in- 
trusted. (See  the  passages  quoted  in  Forcellini's 
Lexicon ) 

VINA'LIA.  There  were  two  festivals  of  this 
name  celebrated  by  the  Romans:  the  Vinalia  ur- 
bana  or  priora,  and  the  Vinalia  ruslica  or  altera. 
The  vinalia  urbana  were  celebrated  on  the  23d  of 
April  (IX.  Calend.  Mai.).  This  festival  answered 
to  the  Greek  nidoiyia,  as  on  this  occasion  the  wme- 
casKs  which  had  been  filled  the  preceding  autumn 
were  opened  for  the  first  time,  and  the  wine  tasted.5 
But  before  men  actually  tasted  the  new  wine,  a  li- 
bation was  offered  to  Jupiter,'  which  was  called 
calpar.7 

The  rustic  vinalia,  which  fell  on  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust (XIV.  Calend.  Sept.),  and  was  celebrated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  all  Latium,  was  the  day  on  which 
the  vintage  was  opened.  On  t-his  occasion  the 
flamen  dialis  offered  lambs  to  Jupiter,  and  while  the 
flesh  of  the  victims  lay  on  the  altar,  he  broke  with 
his  own  hands  a  bunch  of  grapes  from  a  vine,  and 
by  this  act  he,  as  it  were,  opened  the  vintage  (vin- 
demiam  auspicari*),  and  no  must  was  allowed  to  be 
conveyed  into  the  city  until  this  solemnity  was  per- 
formed.9 This  day  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and 
Venus  too  appears  to  have  had  a  share  in  it.10  An 
account  of  the  story  which  was  believed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  celebration  of  this  festival  is  given 
by^Festus11  and  Ovid.18 

VINDEMIA'LIS  FE'RIA.   (  Vid.  Ferine,  p.  437.) 

VINDEX.  (  Vid.  Actio,  p.  18  ;  Manus  Injectio.) 

VINDICA'TIO.  Actiones  in  rem  were  called 
vindicationes.  Actiones  in  personam  were  called 
condictiones.13  Vindicationes,  therefore,  were  ac- 
tions about  property  and  about  jura  in  re.14  The 
distinction  between  vindicationes  and  condictiones 
was  an  essential  distinction,  which  was  not  affected 
by  the  change  in  the  form  of  procedure  from  the 
legis  actiones  to  that  of  the  formulae.  The  legis  ac- 
tiones fell  into  disuse,15  except  in  the  case  of  dam- 
num infeetum  and  a  judicium  centumvirale,  and 
from  this  time  both  vindicationes  and  condictiones 
were  prosecuted  by  the  formulae,  which  is  described 
in  a  general  way  in  the  article  Actio.  The  peculiar 
process  of  the  vindicatio  which  belonged  to  the 
period  of  the  legis  actiones  remains  to  be  described 

The  five  modes  of  proceeding  lege16  were  sacra- 
mento,  per  judices  postulationem,  per  condictionem,  per 
manus  injectionem,  per  pignoris  capionem. 

A  man  might  proceed  sacramento  either  in  the 
case  of  an  actio  in  personam  or  an  actio  in  rem.  If 
it  was  an  actio  in  rem,  that  is,  a  vindicatio,  movable 
things  and  moving  things  (mobilia  el  moventia)  which 
could  be  brought  before  the  praetor  (in  jus),  were 
claimed  before  the  prartor  (in  jure  vindicabantur) 
thus :  he  who  claimed  the  things  as  his  property 
(qui  vindicabat)  held  a  rod  in  his  hand,  and,  laying 
bold  of  the  thing,  it  might  be  a  slave  or  other  thing, 
ne  said,  "  Hunc  ego  hominem  ex  jure  Quiritium  meum 
esse  aio  secundum  causam  sicut  dixi.  Ecce  tibi  mndic- 
tam  imposui ;"  and,  saying  this,  he  placed  the  rod  on 
the  thing.  The  other  claimant  (adversarius)  did 
and  said  the  same.  This  claiming  of  a  thing  as 
property  by  laying  the  hand  upon  it  was  in  jure 


1  (Cato,  R.  R.,  5,  142.)— S.  (xi.,  1,  and  i..  8.)— 3.  ixii ,  1.)— 
4.  (o.  143.)  — 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvrii.,  19,  0  3.)  — 6.  (Feat.,  s.  v. 
Vinalia.)— 7.  (Fest.,8.  v.  Calpar.)— 8.  ,Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v., 
p.  55,  <fec,  Bip.)— 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvni.,  69,  v  4.)— 10.  (Varro, 
1.  c.  —  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  1.  —  Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  4.  —  Ovid,  Fast., 
iv.,  897,  &o.)— 11.  (g.  v.  Rustica  Vinalia.)  —12.  (Fast.,  iv  ,863, 
&c.  —  Compare  Aurel.  Vict.,  De  Ong.  Gent.  Rum.,  15.)  —  13. 
(Gaius,  iv.,  5.1  —  14.  (Gaius,  iv.,  3.)  — 15.  (Gaius,  iv.,  31.)— 16. 
iGaiui,  iv.,  12.) 
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manum  conserere,  a  phrase  as  old  as  the  Twelve 
Tables.1  The  praetor  then  said,  "Mittite  ambo  homi- 
nem" and  the  claimants  obeyed.  Then  he  who  has) 
made  the  first  vindicatio  thus  addressed  his  op- 
ponent :  "  Postulo  anne  dicas  qua  ex  causa  vindicate- 
ns."  The  opponent  replied  :  "  Jus  peregi  sicut  vin 
dictam  imposui."  Then  he  who  had  made  the  firs* 
vindicatio  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  proces* 
called  the  sacramentum,  which  was  in  the  form  of 
a  wager  as  to  the  right :  he  said,  "  Quando  tu  injurit 
vmdicavisti  D  certs  sacramento  te  provoco."  The  op 
ponent  replied  by  giving  the  similiter :  "  Similitet 
ego  te."  The  rest  of  the  process  was  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  an  actio  in  personam.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  vindicatio  the  praetor  declared  the  vindi- 
cias  in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties,  that  is,  in  the 
mean  time  he  established  one  of  the  parties  as  pos- 
sessor, and  compelled  him  to  give  security  to  his 
opponent  for  the  thing  in  dispute  and  the  mesne 
profits,  or,  as  it  was  technically  expressed,  "jubebat 
pr cedes  adversario  dare  litis  et  vindiciarum."  The 
praetor  also  took  security  from  both  for  the  amount 
of  the  sacramentum  ;  for  the  party  who  failed  paid 
the  amount  of  the  sacramentum  as  a  penalty  (poena 
nomine),  which  penalty  belonged  to  the  state  (in 
publicum  cedebat). 

The  poena  of  the  sacramentum  was  quingenana, 
that  is,  quingenti  asses  in  cases  when  the  property 
in  dispute  was  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  asses  and 
upward ;  and  in  cases  of  smaller  value  it  was  fifty 
asses.  This  was  a  provision  of  the  Twelve  Tables ; 
but  if  a  man's  freedom  (libertas)  was  in  issue,  the 
poena  was  only  fifty  asses. 

If  the  property  claimed  was  a  piece  ol  land,  the 
claimants  appeared  in  jure,  and  challenged  each 
other  to  go  on  the  land  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
(superstttes*),  when  each  made  his  claim.  In  the 
time  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  says  Gellius,'  the  magis- 
trate who  presided  in  the  court  accompanied  the 
parties  to  the  land  in  order  to  perfect  the  process  in 
jure  ;  but  this  mode  of  procedure,  which  might  pos- 
sibly do  in  very  early  times,  must  have  become  in- 
convenient. Accordingly,  it  became  the  practice 
for  one  of  the  claimants  to  go  through  the  form  of 
ejecting  the  other,  which  was  called  the  vis  civilis.' 
The  claimants  took  with  them  a  clod  of  earth  in 
jus  where  the  process  was  completed.  In  course 
of  time  it  became  the  practice  to  bring  into  court  a 
clod  of  earth  or  a  bit  of  a  column,  as  a  sign  of  the 
thing ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  movable  objects,  a 
part  was  often  brought  into  court  to  represent  the 
whole,  and  the  vindicatio  was  made  as  if  the  whole 
thing  was  there.  It  seems  that  the  process  might 
also  be  begun  by  the  parties  performing  the  cere- 
mony of  the  deductio  on  the  ground  before  they 
came  in  jus,  where,  however,  they  performed  the 
fiction  of  going  to  the  premises  and  returning.  The 
change  in  the  form  of  procedure  led  to  the  phrase 
"  ex  jure  manum  conserere,'''6  which  is  explained  thus : 
one  party  called  the  other  out  of  the  court  (ex  jure) 
"ad  conserendam  manum  in  rem  de  qua  agebatur." 

When  the  legis  actiones  fell  into  disuse,  the  pro- 
cess of  the  vindicatio  was  altered,  and  became  that 
of  the  sponsio.  The  term  sponsio  is  best  explained 
by  giving  the  substance  of  a  passage  in  Gaius.'  In 
the  case  of  an  actio  in  rem,  a  man  might  proceed 
either  per  tormulam  petitoriam,  in  which  the  inten- 
tio  of  the  plaintiff  was  that  a  certain  thing  was  hiB 
property,  or  he  might  proceed  per  sporisionem, 
which  did  not  contain  such  an  intentio.  The  de- 
fendant was  challenged  to  a  sponsio  in  such  term* 
as  these  :  "  Si  homo  quo  de  agilur  ex  jure  Qui  jtium 
meus  est  sestertios  XXV.  nummos  dare  npuru.es  V 


1.  (Gell.,  xx.,  10.)— 2.  (Festus,  s.  v.— Cic,  Pro  Murena,  1%) 
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The  intentio  in  the  formula  was  it  at  if  the  slave 
belonged  to  the  plaintiff,  the  sum  ol  money  contained 
in  the  sponsio  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff  (spon- 
sionis  summam  actori  dan  debere).  The  sponsio  evi- 
dently took  its  name  from  the  verb  spondeo.  If 
the  plaintiff  proved  the  slave  to  be  his  property,  he 
v  is  entitled  to  a  judgment.  Yet  the  sum  of  money 
vaa  not  paid,  though  it  was  the  object  of  the  inten- 
rio ;  for,  says  Gaius,  "  it  is  not  poenalis,  but  praeju- 
dicialis,  and  the  sponsio  is  introduced  merely  as  a 
means  of  trying  the  right  to  the  property,  and  this 
explains  why  the  defendant  has  no  restipulatio." 
The  sponsio  was  said  to  be  "  pro  praAe  litis  et  vindi- 
fiarum,"  because  it  took  the  place  of  the  pnedium, 
which,  when  the  legis  actiones  were  in  use,  was 
givfn  "pro  lite  et  vindiciis,"  that  is,  "pro  re  el  f ruc- 
tions" by  the  pojsessor  to  the  plaintiff.  ( Vid.  Prx- 

judicium,  Pr.«9.) 

This  sponsio  praijudiciaRs  was  merely  a  technical 
mode  of  converting  an  actio  in  rem  into  an  actio  in 
personam,  and  we  must  suppose  that  there  was 
some  good  reason  for  the  practice.  It  might  be 
conjectured  that  it  was  introduced  in  order  to  ob- 
viate the  trouble  and  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
old  process  of  the  vindicatio. 

From  the  expression  of  Gaius,  it  appears  that 
there  was  also  a  sponsio  pcenalis,  that  is.  both  the 
defendant  made  a  sponsio  and  the  plaintiff  made  a 
restipulatio.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  "certa  pecuma 
eredtta,"  the  defendant's  sponsio  was  made  at  the 
risk  of  losing  the  sum  if  he  could  not  sustain  his 
denial  of  the  plaintiff's  claim,  and  the  plaintiff's 
restipulatio  was  made  at  the  like  risk  if  he  could 
not  support  his  claim.  The  poena  of  the  sponsio 
and  restipulatio  belonged  to  the  successful  party.1 
There  was  also  a  pcenalis  sponsio  in  the  case  of  in- 
terdicts' and  pecunia  constituta.  In  the  case  of 
certa  pecunia  the  sponsio  was  to  the  amount  of  one 
third  of  the  sum  demanded,  which  was  called  legiti- 
ma  pars.*  In  the  case  of  constituta  pecunia  the 
sponsio  was  to  the  amount  of  one  half.*  These 
stipulationes  were  fixed  by  law ;  in  other  cases 
they  were  fixed  by  the  Edict. 

These  sponslones  were  introduced  probably  part- 
ly with  a  view  to  check  litigation,  and  partly  with 
a  view  to  give  compensation  to  the  party  who  ulti- 
mately obtained  a  verdict ;  for  otherwise  there  do 
not  appear  in  the  Roman  law  to  be  any  direct  pro- 
visions as  to  the  costs  of  suits.  Thus  Gaius*  enu- 
merates four  modes  in  which  the  actoris  calumnia 
is  checked  :  the  calumnix  judicium,  contrarium 
judicium,  jusjurandum,  and  the  restipulatio.  The 
▼estipulatio,  he  says,  "  is  allowed  in  certain  cases ; 
and,  as  in  the  contrarium  judicium,  the  plaintiff  has 
n  all  cases  judgment  against  him  if  he  cannot  sus- 
tain his  case,  and  it  matters  not  whether  or  not  he 
knows  that  his  claim  was  not  good,  so  in  all  cases 
the  plaintiff  (that  is,  if  he  cannot  sustain  his  case) 
is  condemned  in  the  penalty  of  the  restipulatio." 

As  to  the  form  of  the  sponsio,  the  passage  of  Ga- 
ius alreadv  referred  to  is  an  example ;  and  there  is 
another  in  the  oration  of  Cicero,  Pro  Publ.  Quintio.' 
The  use  of  the  word  si  or  ni  in  the  sponsio  would 
depend  on  the  fact  which  was  affirmed,  or,  rather, 
on  the  mode  of  affirmation  and  the  party  affirming. 
Cicero'  alludes  to  the  use  of  these  words  (stve,  mve). 
Bnsronius'  has  collected  instances  of  them. 

The  other  mode  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  vin- 
dicatio, that  was  in  use  after  the  legis  actiones  fell 
jito  disuse,  was  per  furmulam  petitoriam,  in  which 
the  plaintiff  (actor)  claimed  the  thing  as  his  proper- 
ty (intcndit  rem  suam  esse)  In  this  form  of  pro- 
ceeding there  was  the  stipulatio  called  judicatum 
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solvi,  by  which  Jhe  defendant  ei  gaged  to  cbey  tat 
decree  of  the  judex.1  This  formula  was  adapted 
also  to  the  cases  of  praetorian  ownership  and  the  ac- 
tio publiciana."  In  cases  which  were  brought  before 
the  centumviri,  it  was  the  practice,  at  least  in  the 
imperial  period,  to  come  first  before  the  praetor  ui 
banus  or  peregrinus,  in  order  that  the  matter  might 
be  put  in  the  old  form  of  the  sacramentum.' 

An  hereditas  was  sued  for  like  any  other  thing, 
either  by  the  sacramentum,  so  long  as  it  was  in  use, 
or  the  sponsio,  or  the  petitoria  formula.* 

VINDI'CLE.    (Tid.  Vindicatio.) 

VINDICTA.    ( Vid.  Manomissio,  Vindicatio.) 

VJNDICTA.  A  class  of  actions  in  the  Roman 
law  have  reference  to  vindicta  as  their  object,  which 
is  tti  us  expressed  :  ad  ultionem  pertinet,  in  sola  vin- 
dicta constitutum  est,  vindictam  continet*  Some  of 
these  actions  had  for  their  object  simply  compensa- 
tion, as  the  actio  doli.  Others  had  for  their  object 
to  give  the  complainant  something  more  (jmetm) 
than  the  amount  of  his  injury,  as  in  the  furti  actio, 
and  sometimes  in  addition  to  this  compensation 
also,  as  in  the  vi  bonorum  raptorum  actio.  A  third 
cla«s  «f  actions  had  for  its  immediate  object  money 
or  property,  but  this  was  not  the  ultimate  object,  as 
in  the  cases  already  mentioned,  but  merely  a  means  : 
the  real  object  was  vindicta.  This  vindicta  consists 
in  the  re-establishment  of  a  right  which  has  been 
violated  in  the  person  of  the  complainant,  in  which 
case  the  individual  discharges  the  office  which  t lie 
state  discharges  generally  in  matters  of  crime. 
Those  actions  of  which  vindicta  is  the  object  are 
distinguished  from  other  actions  by  forming  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rules  as  to  the  legal  capacity  of 
those  who  may  institute  them,  such  as  a  filiusfamil- 
ias,  and  one  who  has  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio. 

The  following  are  actions  of  this  kind  :  1.  Actio 
injuriarum.  When  a  filiusfamilias  was  injured,  a 
wrong  was  done  both  to  him  and  to  his  father.  The 
injury  done  to  the  son  is  the  only  one  that  belongs 
to  the  head  of  vindicta.  The  father  generally 
brought  the  action,  for  he  could  acquire  through  his 
son  all  rights  of  action.  But  the  son  could  bring  an 
action  in  his  own  name,  with  the  permission  of  the 
pra;tor,  if  fhe  father  was  absent,  or  was  in  any  way 
prevented  from  bringing  the  action,  and  in  some 
cases  if  the  father  refused  to  bring  the  action.  The 
pecuniary  damages  which  were  the  immediate  ob 
ject  of  the  action  belonged  to  the  father,  so  that  the 
son  appeared  in  the  double  capacity  of  suing  in  bis 
own  name  in  respect  of  the  vindicta,  and  as  the 
representative  of  his  father  in  respect  of  the  dama- 
ges. If  the  son  was  emancipated,  the  right  of  ac- 
tion passed  to  him,  and  was  not  destroyed  by  the 
capitis  diminutio. 

2.  Actio  sepulchri  violati,  which  could  be  brought 
by  the  children  of  the  deceased,  even  if  they  re- 
fused the  hereditas,  or  by  the  heredes.  The  object 
was  vindicta,  which  was  effected  by  giving  the 
plaintiff  damages  toth  •  amount  of  the  wrong  (quan- 
li  ob  earn  rem  ttquum  $idcbilur,  &c.*).  The  action 
was  consequently  in  bonum  et  aequum  concepta,  and 
the  right  was  not  affected  by  a  capitis  diminutio 
If  those  who  had  a  right  to  bring  the  action  neg- 
lected to  do  so,  any  person  might  bring  the  action ; 
but  in  that  case  they  were  limited  to  100  aurei  by 
the  Edict. 

3.  Actio  de  effusis.  When  a  fiee  person  was 
injured  by  anything  being  poured  or  thrown  from  a 
house,  he  had  an  actio  in  bonum  et  Kqiium  concep- 
ta, the  ultimate  object  of  which  was  vindicta. 

4.  An  action  for  mischief  done  to  a  man  by  any 
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uangerous  animal  belonging  to  another,  when  it 
happened  through  the  want  of  proper  caution  on 
the  part  of  the  owner.1 

5.  Interdictum  quod  vi  autclam.  This  is  a  plaint 
which  could  be  instituted  by  a  filiusfaniilias  in  his 
own  name,  because  the  object  was  vindicta.  The 
gro'iid  of  this  capacity  of  a  filiusfaniilias  was  an  in- 
jury done  to  him  personally  by  a  person  who  acted 
in  opposition  to  his  lemonstrance.  If,  for  instance, 
the  son  inhabited  a  Louse  belonging  to  his  father  or 
one  hired  from  a  stranger,  and  was  disturbed  in 
his  enjoyment  by  some  act  of  his  neighbour,  the 
filiusfaniilias  might  have  an  action  for  the  amount 
of  the  damage,  but  the  pecuniary  satisfaction  would 
belong  to  the  father,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actio  in- 
juriarum.  But  the  action  was  not  in  bonum  et 
aequum  concepta,  since  it  had  a  definite  object, 
which  was  either  the  restoration  of  things  to  their 
former  condition,  which  might  be  immediately  for 
the  benefit  of  the  filiusfaniilias,  or  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  wrong  done  (quod  interest). 

6.  The  action  against  a  libertus  in  respect  of  an 
in  jus  vocatio.  (Vid.  Patronus.)  If  the  libertus 
had  proceeded  against  the  son  of  his  patron,  and  the 
father  was  absent,  the  son  could  institute  the  suit 
himself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actio  injuriarum. 

7.  Querela  inofliciosi.    (Vid.  Testament.) 

8.  Actiones  populares,  which  are  actions  in  which 
the  plaintiff  claims  a  sum  of  money,  but  not  as  a 
private  individual :  he  comes  forward  as  a  kind  of 
representative  of  the  state.  If  the  act  complained 
of  be  such  as  affects  the  interests  of  individuals  as 
such,  they  can  bring  an  action  in  preference  to  any 
other  person,  and  the  action  is  not  purely  popular  : 
to  thitf  class  belong  such  actions  as  the  actio  sepul- 
cri  v.olati.  But  il  there  are  no  persons  who  are  in- 
dividually interest  )d  in  the  matter  complained  of,  or 
none  such  bring  an  action,  any  person  (unu.i  ex  pop- 
do)  may  bring  the  action,  as  the  procurator  of  the 
state,  and  he  is  not  bound  to  give  the  security 
which  an  ordinary  procurator  must  give.  A  filius- 
iamilias  can  bring  such  action.  By  virtue  of  the 
litis  contestatio,  the  action  becomes  the  same  as  if 
it  were  founded  on  an  obligatio,  and  this  right  of 
action,  as  well  as  the  money  which  may  arise  from 
it,  is  acquired  by  the  filiusfaniilias  for  his  father. 
These  actiones  being  for  fixed  sums  of  money,  are 
not  in  bonum  et  aequum  concepts. 

With  the  populares  actiones  may  be  classed,  as 
belonging  to  the  same  kind,  the  interdicta  publica  or 
popularia,  and  that  novi  operis  nuntiatio  which  is 
for  the  protection  of  publicum  jus ;  with  this  dis- 
tinction, that  the  proceedings  have  not  for  their  ob- 
ject the  recovery  of  a  sum  of  money.  But  in  the 
general  capacity  of  all  persons  to  bring  such  actions, 
independent  of  the  usual  rules  as  to  legal  capacity, 
all  these  modes  of  proceeding  agree  * 

VI'NEA,  in  its  literal  signification,  is  a  bower 
formed  of  the  branches  of  vines,  and,  from  the  pro- 
tection which  such  a  leaty  roof  affords,  the  name 
was  applied  by  the  Romans  to  a  roof  under  which 
the  besiegers  of  a  town  protected  themselves  against 
darts,  stones,  fire,  and  the  like,  which  were  thrown 
by  the  besieged  upon  the  assailants.  The  descrip- 
tion which  Vegetius'  gives  of  such  a  machine  per- 
fectly agrees  with  what  we  know  of  it  from  the  in- 
cidental mention  by  other  writers.  The  whole  ma- 
chine formed  a  roof,  resting  upon  posts  eight  feet  in 
height.  The  roof  itself  was  generally  sixteen  feet 
long  and  seven  broad.  The  wooden  frame  was  in 
most  cases  light,  so  that  it  could  be  carried  by  the 
soldiers ;  sometimes,  however,  when  the  purpose 
which  it  was  to  serve  required  great  strength,  it 
was  heavy,  and  then  the  whole  fabric  probably  was 
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moved  by  wheels  attached  to  the  posts.  The  r»K» 
was  formed  of  planks  and  wickerwork,  and  the  up- 
permost layer  or  layers  consisted  of  raw  hides  or 
wet  cloth,  as  a  protection  against  fire,  by  which,  the 
besieged  frequently  destroyed  the  vineae.1  The 
sides  of  a  vinea  were  likewise  protected  by  wicker- 
work.  Such  machines  were  constructed  in  a  safe 
place  at  some  distance  from  the  besieged  town,  and 
then  carried  or  wheeled  (agere)  close  to  its  walls. 
Here  several  of  them  were  frequently  joined  to- 
gether, so  that  a  great  number  of  soldiers  might  be 
employed  under  them.  When  vineae  had  taken 
their  place  close  to  the  walls,  the  soldiers  began 
their  operations,  either  by  undermining  the  walls, 
and  thus  opening  a  breach,  or  by  employing  the  bat- 
tering-ram (anes").  In  the  time  of  Vegetius,  the 
soldiers  used  to  call  these  machines  causia* 

VINUM  (olvn().  The  general  term  for  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  grape'' 

The  native  country  of  the  vine  was  long  a  vex- 
ata  qusestio  among  botanists,  but,  although  many 
points  still  remain  open  for  debate,  it  seems  now  to 
be  generally  acknowledged  that  it  is  indigenous 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  vast  tract  which 
stretches  southward  from  the  woody  mountains  of 
Mazanderan  on  the  Caspian  to  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Sea,  and  eastward 
through  Khorasan  and  Cabul  to  the  base  of  the 
Himalaya — the  region  to  which  history  and  philolo 
gy  alike  point  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race. 
Hence,  when  we  consider  the  extreme  facility  of 
the  process  in  its  most  simple  form,  we  need  little 
wonder  that  the  art  of  making  wine  should  ha^e 
been  discovered  at  a  very  remote  epoch. 

In  the  earliest  of  profane  writers,  the  cultivatior 
of  the  grape  is  represented  as  familiar  to  the  Heroic 
Greeks,  some  of  his  most  beautiful  and  vivid  pic- 
tures of  rural  life  being  closely  connected  with  the 
toils  of  the  vineyard.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that 
the  only  wine  upon  whose  excellence  Homer  dilates 
in  a  tone  approaching  to  hyperbole  ;s  represented  as 
having  been  produced  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  the 
region  from  which  poetry  and  civilization  spread 
into  Hellas,  and  the  scene  of  several  of  the  more 
remarkable  exploits  of  Bacchus.  Hence  we  might 
infer  that  the  Pelasgians  introduced  the  culture  of 
the  vine  when  they  wandered  westward  across  the 
Hellespont,  and  that,  in  like  manner,  it  was  con- 
veyed to  the  valley  of  the  Po,  when,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  they  made  their  way  round  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic.  It  seems  certain,  from  various  le- 
gends, that  wine  was  both  rare  and  costly  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  Italian  and  Roman  history.  Thus  a 
tradition  preserved  by  Varro"  to;  I  that,  when  Me- 
zentius  agreed  to  aid  the  Rutuhans,  he  stipulated 
that  the  produce  of  the  Latian  vineyards  should  be 
his  recompense.  Romulus  is  said  to  have  used 
milk  only  in  his  offerings  to  the  gods  :*  Numa,  to 
check  extravagance,  prohibited  the  sprinkling  ot 
wine  upon  the  funeral  pyre,  and,  to  stimulate  the 
energies  of  the  rustic  population,  he  ordained  that 
it  should  be  held  impious  to  offer  a  libation  to  the 
gods  of  wine  which  had  flowed  from  an  unpruned 
stock.  So  scarce  was  it  at  a  much  later  period, 
that  Papirius  the  dictator,  when  about  to  join  bat- 
tle with  the  Samnites,  vowed  to  Jupiter  a  small 
cupful  (vini  pocillum)  if  he  should  gain  the  victory. 
That  wine  was  racked  off  into  amphorae,  and  stored 
up  in  regular  cellars  as  early  as  the  era  of  the 
Gracchi,  Pliny  considers  proved  by  the  existence  in 
his  own  day  of  the  Vinum  Opimianum,  described 
hereafter.  But  even  then  no  specific  appellation 
was  given  to  the  produce  of  different  localities,  and 
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ihe  jar  was  marked  witn  the  name  ol  the  consul 
alone.  For  many  years  after  this,  foreign  wines 
were  considered  far  superior  to  native  growths ;  and 
bo  precious  were  the  Greek  vintages  esteemed  in 
the  times  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  that  a  single  draught 
only  was  offered  to  the  guests  at  a  banquet.  The 
rapidity  with  which  luxury  spread  in  this  matter  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  saying  of  M.  Varro,  that  Lu- 
cullus,  when  a  boy,  never  saw  an  entertainment  in 
his  father's  house,  however  splendid,  at  which  Greek 
» ine  was  handed  round  more  than  once,  but  when, 
,n  manhood,  he  returned  from  his  Asiatic  conquests, 
ae  bestowed  on  the  people  a  largess  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  cadi.  Four  different  kinds  of 
wine  are  said  to  have  been  presented  for  the  first 
time  at  the  feast  given  by  Julius  Caesar  in  his  third 
consulship  (B.C.  46),  these  being  Falernian,  Chian, 
Lesbian,  and  Mamertine,  and  not  until  after  this 
date  were  the  merits  of  the  numerous  varieties,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  accurately  known  and  fully  ap- 
preciated. But  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  and 
his  immediate  successors  the  study  of  wines  be- 
came a  passion,  and  the  most  scrupulous  care  was 
bestowtd  upon  every  process  connected  with  their 
production  and  preservation.1  Pliny  calculates  that 
the  number  of  wines  in  the  whole  world  deserving 
to  be  accounted  of  high  quality  (nobiha)  amounted 
to  eighty,  of  which  his  own  country  could  claim 
two  thirds  ;*  and  in  another  passage'  he  asserts 
that  195  distinct  kinds  might  be  reckoned  up,  and 
that,  if  all  the  varieties  of  these  were  to  be  inclu- 
ded in  the  computation,  the  sum  would  be  almost 
doubled. 

The  process  followed  in  wine-making  was  essen- 
l.illy  the  same  among  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans. After  the  grapes  had  been  gathered,  they 
were  first  trodden  with  the  feet,  and  afterward  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  press.  This  part  of  the 
process  of  wine-making  is  described  in  the  article 
Torculum 

The  sweet,  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  was 
termed  yXevnoe  by  the  Greeks  and  mustum  by  the 
Romans,  the  latter  word  being  properly  an  adjec- 
tive signifying  new  or  fresh.  Of  this  there  were 
several  kinds,  distinguished  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  each  was  originally  obtained  and  sub- 
sequently treated.  That  which  flowed  from  the 
clusters,  in  consequence  merely  of  their  pressure 
upon  each  other  before  any  force  was  applied,  was 
known  as  ■Kpo'xyp.o*  or  protropum,*  and  was  reserved 
for  manufacturing  a  particular  species  of  rich  wine 
described  by  Pliny,7  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Mytilene  gave  the  name  of  npoipopog  or  nporponog.* 
That  which  was  obtained  next,  before  the  grapes 
had  been  fully  trodden,  was  the  mustum  lixivium,  and 
was  considered  best  for  keeping.*  Aft°.r  the  grapes 
had  been  fully  trodden  and  pressed,  the  mass  was 
taken  out,  the  edges  of  the  husks  cut,  and  the  whole 
again  subjected  to  the  press  ;  the  result  was  the 
mustum  tortivum  or  circumsisitum,10  which  was  set 
apart  and  used  for  inferior  purposes. 

A  portion  of  the  must  was  used  at  once,  being 
drunk  fresh  after  it  had  been  clarified  with  vinegar." 
When  it  was  desired  to  preserve  a  quantity  in  the 
sweet  state,  an  amphora  was  taken  and  coated  with 
pitch  within  and  without ;  it  was  filled  with  mustum 
Uxxvumn,  and  corked  so  as  to  be  perfectly  air-tight. 
It  was  then  immersed  in  a  tank  of  cold,  fresh  wa- 
ter, or  buried  in  wet  sand,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  six  weeks  or  two  months.  The  contents,  alter 
this  process,  were  found  to  remain  unchanged  for  a 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  nr,  98.)— 8.  (Ib.,  nr.,  H.)— 3.  (lb.,  nr., 
99.)— 4.  (lb.,  xit.,  6,  99.)— S.  (Geopon.,  ri.,  «.  (Plm.,  II. 
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year,  and  enee  the  name  del  yXevi<o(,  t.  e.,  tttupm 
mustum.1  A  considerable  quantity  of  mus  from 
the  best  a;id  oldest  vines  was  inspissated  by  boil- 
ing, being  then  distinguished  by  the  Greeks  under 
the  general  names  of  bfrri/ia  or  yXv^i(,'  while  the 
Latin  writers  have  various  terms,  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  evaporation  was  carried.  Thus, 

I  when  the  must  was  reduced  to  two  thirds  of  its  ori 
ginal  volume,  it  became  carenum  (Pallad.  Octobi., 
tit.  xviii.) ;  when  one  half  had  evaporated,  defrutum? 
w  hen  two  thirds,  sapa  (known  also  by  the  Greek 
names  sirceum  and  hepsema') ;  but  these  words  are 
frequently  interchanged.5  Similar  preparations  are 
at  the  present  time  called  in  Italy  musto  cotto  and 
sapa,  and  in  France  sabc.  The  process  was  carried 
on  in  large  caldrons  of  lead  (vasa  defrutaria),  iron 
or  bronze  being  supposed  to  communicate  a  disa- 
greeable flavour,  over  a  slow  fire  of  chips,  on  a 
night  when  there  was  no  moon,'  the  scum  being 
carefully  removed  with  leaves,7  and  the  liquid  con- 
stantly stirred  to  prevent  it  from  burning.8  These 
grape-jellies,  for  they  were  nothing  else,  were  used 

'  extensively  for  giving  body  to  poor  wines  and  ma- 
king them  keep,  and  entered  as  ingredients  into 
many  drinks,  such  as  the  burranica  polio,  so  called 
from  its  red  colour,  which  was  formed  by  mixing 
sapa  with  milk,9  and  others  described  hereafter. 

The  whole  of  the  mustum  not  employed  for  some 
of  the  above  purposes  was  conveyed  from  the  locus 
to  the  cella  vniaria  {oivodrjun,  TriOetiv10),  an  apartment 
on  the  ground  floor  or  a  little  below  the  surface, 
placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to  secure  a  moderate 
and  equable  temperature,  and  at  a  distance  from 
dunghills  or  any  objects  emitting  a  strong  odour." 
Here  were  the  dolia  (mdoi),  otherwise  called  seria 
or  cupa,  long,  bell-mouthed  vessels  of  earthenware 
(hooped  tubs  of  wood  being  employed  in  cold  cli- 
mates only"),  very  carefully  formed  of  the  best  clay 
and  lined  with  a  coating  of  pitch  (wiaaudhiTa,  pi- 
caia),  the  operation  (tioouoic,  picatio)  being  usually 
performed  while  they  were  hot  from  the  furnace. 
They  were  usually  sunk  (depressa,  defossa,  demersa) 
one  half  or  two  thirds  in  the  ground ;  to  the  formei 
depth  if  the  wine  to  be  contained  was  likely  to 
prove  strong,  to  the  latter  if  weak ;  and  attention 
was  paid  that  they  should  repose  upon  a  dry  bed. 
They  were,  moreover,  sprinkled  with  sea-water,  fu- 
migated with  aromatic  plants,  and  rubbed  with  theii 
ashes,  all  rank  smelling  substances,  such  as  rotten 
leather,  garlic,  cheese,  and  the  like,  being  removed, 
lest  they  should  impart  a  taint  to  the  wine."  In 
these  doha  the  process  of  fermentation  took  place. 
They  were  not  filled  quite  full,  in  order  that  the 
scum  only  might  boil  over,  and  this  was  also  cleared 
off  at  regular  intervals  by  skimming,  and  carried  to 
a  distance.  The  fermentation  usually  lasted  for 
about  nine  days,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  subsided, 
and  the  mustum  had  become  cmum,  the  dolia  were 
closely  covered,  the  upper  portion  of  their  interioi 
surface  as  well  as  the  lids  (opercula  dolurrum)  hav 
ing  been  previously  well  rubbed  over  with  a  com 
pound  of  defrutum,  saffron,  old  pilch,  mastic,  and 
fir-cones.'*  The  opcrcula  were  taken  off  about  once 
every  tliirty-six  days,  and  oftener  in  hot  weather, 
in  order  to  cool  and  give  air  to  the  contents,  to  add 
any  preparation  that  might  be  required  to  preserve 


1.  (Geopou.,  lis  16.— Plut.,  y.  N.,  26.— Calo,  R.  H.,  1* 
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mem  sound,  and  to  remove  any  impurities  that 
might  be  thrown  up.  Particular  attention  was  paid 
to  the  peculiar  light  scum,  the  avdoc  olvov  (flos  vini), 
which  frequently  appeared  on  the  surface  after  a 
certain  time,  since  it  was  supposed  to  afford  indi- 
cations by  its  colour  and  consistence  of  the  quality 
of  the  wine.  If  red  firop<pvpc£ov),  broad,  and  soft,  it 
was  a  sign  that  the  wine  was  sound  ;  if  glutinous, 
it  was  a  bad  symptom ;  if  black  or  yellow,  it  deno- 
ted want  of  body  ;  if  white,  it  was  a  proof  that  the 
wine  would  keep  well  (fi6vi/j.ov).  Each  time  that 
the  opercula  were  replaced,  they  were  well  rubbed 
with  fir-cones.1    (Vid.  Thyrsus.) 

The  commoner  sorts  of  wine  were  drunk  direct 
from  the  dolium,  and  hence  draught  wine  was  call- 
ed vinum  doliare  or  vinum  de  cupa,3  but  the  finer 
kinds,  such  as  were  yielded  by  choice  localities,  and 
possessed  sufficient  body  to  bear  keeping,  were 
drawn  off  (diffundere,  jierayyi&iv)  into  amphora  or 
lagence,  many  fanciful  precautions  being  observed 
in  transferring  them  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller 
vessel.3  These  amphora  were  made  of  earthen- 
ware, and  in  later  times  occasionally  of  glass ;  they 
were  stopped  tight  by  a  plug  of  wood  or  cork  (cor- 
ex,  suber),  which  was  rendered  impervious  to  air 
by  being  smeared  over  with  pitch,  clay,  or  gypsum. 
On  the  outside  the  title  of  the  wine  was  painted, 
the  date  of  the  vintage  being  marked  by  the  names 
of  the  consuls  then  in  office,  or  when  the  jars  were 
of  glass,  little  tickets  {pittacia,  tessera)  were  sus- 
pended from  them  indicating  these  particulars.4 
The  amphorae  were  then  stored  up  in  repositories 
(apothecce,*  horrea,*  tabulata1),  completely  distinct 
from  the  cella  vinaria,  and  usually  placed  in  the  up- 
per story  of  the  house  (whence  descende,  testa,8  de- 
ripere  horred'),  for  a  reason  explained  afterward. 

It  is  manifest  that  wines  prepared  and  bottled, 
if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  in  the  manner  described 
above,  must  have  contained  a  great  quantity  of  dregs 
and  sediment,  and  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  separate  these  before  it  was  drunk.  This  was 
sometimes  effected  by  fining  with  yolks  of  eggs, 
those  of  pigeons  being  considered  most  appropriate 
by  the  fastidious,10  or  with  the  whites  whipped  up 
with  salt,11  but  more  commonly  by  simply  straining 
through  small  cup-like  utensils  of  silver  or  bronze, 
perforated  with  numerous  small  holes,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  various  names  vXiarrip,  rpvyomoc,  rjd- 
uoc,  colum  vinarium.13  ( Vid.  Colum.)  Occasionally 
a  piece  of  linen  cloth  (oukkoc,  saccus)  was  placed  over 
the  rpvyomoc  or  colum,13  and  the  wine  (aaaitiac,  sac- 
catus)  filtered  through.14  The  use  of  the  saccus  was 
considered  objectionable  for  all  delicate  wines, 
since  it  was  believed  to  injure,16  if  not  entirely  to 
destroy  their  flavour,  and  in  every  instance  to  di- 
minish the  strength  of  the  liquor.  For  this  reason 
it  was  employed  by  the  dissipated,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  swallow  a  greater  quantity  with- 
out becoming  intoxicated.16  The  double  purpose 
of  cooling  and  weakening  was  effectually  accom- 
plished by  placing  ice  or  snow  in  the  filter,  which 
under  such  circumstances  became  a  colum  nivan- 
itm17  or  saccus  nivarius.1* 

The  wine  procured  from  the  mustum  tortivum, 
which  was  always  kept  by  itself,  must  have  been 
thin  and  poor  enough,  but  a  still  inferior  beverage 
was  made  by  pouring  water  upon  the  husks  and 
stalks  after  they  had  been  fully  pressed,  allowing 

1.  (Geopon.,  vii.,  15.— Colum.,  xii.,  38.)— 2.  (Dig.  18,  tit.  6,  s. 
1.  M-— Varr.  ap.  Hon.,  c.  2,  n.  113.)— 3  (Geopon.,  vii.,  5,  6.— 
Compare  Plin.,  xiv.,  27.)— 4.  (Petron.,  34.)— 5.  (Colum.,  i.,  6.— 
Plin.,  Ep.,  ii.,  17.)— 6.  (Seaec,  Ep.,  115.)— 7.  (Colum.,  xii.,  41.) 
—8.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  iii.,21,  7.)— 9.  (Hoi.,  Carm.,  ui.,  28,7.)— 10. 
[Hot.,  Sat.,  ii.,  4,  51.)  — 11.  (Geopon.,  vii.,  22.)  —  12.  (Geopon., 
rii.,  37.)—  1J  (Pollux,  vi.,  10  ;  x.,  75.)  — 14.  (Martial,  viii.,  45.) 
—15.  (Hor.,  Sat.,ii.,4,  51.)— 16.  (Plin., xiv., 22—  Comparexxiii., 
1,24  xix.,  4, 19.— Cic.  ad  Fam.,  n.,8.j— 17.  (Martial  xiv.,  103.) 
-18.   *v,  104.) 
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them  to  soak,  pressing  again,  and  fermenting  the 
liquor  thus  obtained  This,  v  hich  was  giveu  tp 
the  labourers  in  winter  instead  of  wine,  was  the 
dd/iva  or  devTepioc  of  the  Greeks,  the  L/ra  or  vinum 
operarium  of  the  Romans,  and,  according  to  Varro,1 
was,  along  with  sapa,  defrutum,  and  passum,  the 
drink  of  elderly  women  3  The  Greeks  added  the 
water  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  of  the  must  pre- 
viously drawn  off,  and  then  boiled  down  the  mix- 
ture until  one  third  had  evaporated ;  the  Italians 
added  the  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  tenth  of 
the  must,  and  threw  in  the  skimmings  of  the  de- 
frutum and  the  dregs  of  the  lacus.  Another  drink 
of  the  same  character  was  the  facatum  from  wine- 
lees,  and  we  hear  also  of  vinum  praliganeum  given 
to  the  vintagers,  which  appears  to  have  been  man- 
ufactured from  inferior  and  half-ripe  fruit  gathered 
before  the  regular  period.3  We  find  an  analogy  to 
the  above  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  cider, 
the  best  being  obtained  from  the  first  squeezing  of 
the  apples,  and  the  worst  from  the  pulp  and  skins 
macerated  in  water. 

In  all  the  best  wines  hitherto  described,  the 
grapes  are  supposed  to  have  been  gathered  as  soon 
as  they  were  fully  ripe,  and  fermentation  to  have 
run  its  full  course.  But  a  great  variety  of  sweet 
wines  were  manufactured  by  checking  the  ferment- 
ation, or  by  partially  drying  the  grapes,  or  by  con- 
verting them  completely  into  raisins.  The  yXvxoc 
olvoc  of  the  Geoponic  writers4  belongs  to  the  first 
class.  Must  obtained  in  the  ordinary  manner  was 
thrown  into  the  dolia,  which  remained  open  for  three 
days  only,  and  were  then  partially  covered  for  two 
more;  a  small  aperture  was  left  until  the  seventh 
day,  when  they  were  luted  up.  If  the  wine  was 
wished  to  be  still  sweeter,  the  dolia  were  left  open 
for  five  days,  and  then  at  once  closed.  The  free  ad- 
mission of  air  being  necessary  for  brisk  fermenta- 
tion, and  this  usually  continuing  for  nine  days,  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  proceed  weakly  and  imperfect- 
ly under  the  above  circumstances.  For  the  vinum 
dulce  of  Columella,4  the  grapes  were  to  be  dried  in 
the  sun  for  three  days  after  they  were  gathered, 
and  trodden  on  the  fourth  during  the  full  fervour  of 
the  midday  heat.  The  mustum  lixivium  alone  was 
to  be  used,  and  after  the  fermentation  was  finished, 
an  ounce  of  well-kneaded  iris-root  was  added  to 
each  50  sextarii ;  the  wine  was  racked  off  from  the 
lees,  and  was  found  to  be  sweet,  sound,  and  whole- 
some.6 For  the  vinum  diachytum,  more  luscious 
still,  the  grapes  were  exposed  to  the  sun  for  seven 
days  upon  hurdles.7 

Lastly,  passum  or  raisin-wine  was  made  from 
grapes  dried  in  the  sun  until  they  had  lost  half  their 
weight ;  or  they  were  plunged  into  boiling  oil,  which 
produced  a  similar  effect ;  or  the  bunches,  after  they 
were  ripe,  were  allowed  to  hang  for  some  weeks 
upon  the  vine,  the  stalks  being  twisted,  or  an  incis- 
ion made  into  the  pith  of  the  bearing  shoot,  so  as 
to  put  a  stop  to  vegetation.  The  stalks  and  stones 
were  removed,  the  raisins  were  steeped  in  must  or 
good  wine,  and  then  trodden  or  subjected  to  the 
gentle  action  of  the  press.  The  quantity  of  juice 
which  flowed  forth  was  measured,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  added  to  the  pulpy  resiJuum, 
which  was  again  pressed,  and  the  product  employed 
for  an  inferior  passum  called  secundarium,  an  ex- 
pression exactly  analogous  to  the  devreptoc  mention- 
ed above.  The  passum  of  Crete  was  most  prized,* 
and  next  in  rank  were  those  of  Cilicia,  Africa,  Italy, 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  kinds  known 
as  Psythium  and  Melampsythium  possessed  <he  pe. 

1.  (ap.  Non.,  xvii.,  13.)— 2.  (Vid.  Athen.,  x.,  p.  44(   -!  (G» 
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euliar  flavour  of  the  grape,  and  not  that  of  wine  ;  the 
Scybillites  from  Galatia  and  the  Haluntium  from 
Sicily,  in  like  manner,  tasted  like  must.  The  grapes, 
most  suitable  for  passum  were  those  which  ripened 
early,  especially  the  varieties  Apurna  (called  by  the 
Greeks  Stic  ha),  Scirpula,  and  Psilhia.1 

The  Greeks  recognised  three  colours  in  wines : 
red  (jithic),  white,  i.  e.,  pale  straw-colour  (Aev«6c), 
and  brown  or  amber-coloured  (mp'fioc).1  Pliny  dis- 
tinguishes four :  alius,  answering  to  Xevn6(,  fulvus 
to  kU>{)6(;,  while  ui'kac  is  subdivided  into  sanguineus 
end  niger,  the  former  being  doubtless  applied  to 
bright,  glowing  wines,  like  Tent  and  Burgundy, 
while  the  mger  or  ater*  would  resemble  Port.  In 
the  ordinary  Greek  authors  the  epithet  kpvdpog  is  as 
common  as  /icXac,  and  will  represent  the  sanguineus. 

We  have  seen  that  wine  intended  for  keeping 
was  racked  off  from  the  dolia  into  amphoise.  When 
it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  transport 
it  from  one  place  to  another,  or  when  carried  by 
travellers  on  a  journey,  it  was  contained  in  bags 
made  of  goatskin  (daxot,  utres),  well  pitched  over,  so 
as  to  make  the  seams  perfectly  tight.  The  cut  be- 
iow,  from  a  bronze  found  at  Herculaneum, 4  exhibits 
a  Silenus  astride  upon  one  of  them.    When  the 


■luantity  was  large,  a  number  of  hides  were  sewed 
together,  and  the  leathprn  tun  thus  constructed  car- 
ried from  place  to  place  in  a  cart,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  on  page  f)4.5 

As  the  process  of  wine-making  among  the  an 
cients  was  based  upon  no  fixed  principles,  and  tor 
the  most  part  conducted  in  a  most  unscientific  man- 
ner, it  was  found  necessary,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  finest  varieties,  to  have  recourse  to  various  de- 
vices for  preventing  or  correcting  acidity,  heighten- 
ing the  flavour,  and  increasing  the  durability  of  the 
second  growths.  This  subject  was  reduced  to  a 
regular  system  by  the  Greeks  :  Pliny  mentions  four 
authors  who  had  written  formal  treatises,  and  the 
authors  of  the  Geoponic  collection,  together  with 
Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella,  supply  a  multitude  of 
precepts  upon  the  same  topic.  The  object  in  view 
was  accomplished  sometimes  by  merely  mixing  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wine  together,  but  more  frequently 
by  throwing  into  the  dolia  or  amphorae  various  con- 
diments or  seasonings  (hprvoeie,  medxeamtna,  cnndi- 
turtz).  When  two  wines  were  mixed  together,  those 

1.  (Geopon.,  vn.,  18.— Colum.,  xn.,  39.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  xiv.,  II. 
— Virg.,  Georg.,  n.,  93.)  — 2.  (Alhen.,  i.,  p.  32,  e.)  —  3.  (Plant., 
Mcnrcch.,  t.,  8,  17.1  —  4.  (Mm.  n»rbon„  »ol.  iii.,  t»v.  28.1-  5. 
(Compare  Lucinn,  I. ex.,  ft 


were  selected  which  possessed  opposite  good  qua), 
ties  and  defects  ' 

The  principal  substances  employed  as  conditio  a 
were,  1.  sea-water ;  2  turpentine,  euher  pure  or  in 
the  form  of  pitch  (jnx),  tar  {jnx  hquvia),  or  resin  {re- 
tina) ;  3.  lime,  in  the  form  of  gypsum,  burned  marble, 
or  calcined  shells ;  4.  inspissated  must ;  5.  aromatic 
herbs,  spices,  and  gums ;  and  these  were  used 
either  singly,  or  cooked  up  into  a  great  variety  ol 
complicated  confections. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  customary  to 
line  the  interior  of  both  the  dolia  and  the  amphors 
with  a  coating  of  pitch  ;  but,  besides  this,  it  was 
common  to  add  this  substance,  or  resin  in  powder, 
to  the  must  during  the  fermentation,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  it  not  only  rendered  the  wine  more  full 
bodied,  but  also  communicated  an  agreeable  bouquet, 
together  with  a  certain  degree  of  raciness  or  pi- 
quancy.1 Wine  of  this  sort,  however,  when  new 
(nomtium  resinatum),  was  accounted  unwholesome, 
and  apt  to  induce  headache  and  giddiness.  From 
this  circumstance  it  was  denominated  crapula,  and 
was  itself  found  to  be  serviceable  in  checking  the 
fermentation  of  the  must  when  too  violent. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  when  the  vinous  fer 
mentation  is  not  well  regulated,  it  is  apt  to  be  re 
newed,  in  which  case  a  iresh  chemical  change  takes 
place,  and  the  wine  is  converted  into  vinegar  (ifoc, 
acelum),  and  this  acid,  again,  if  exposed  to  the  air, 
loses  its  properties,  and  becomes  perlectly  insipid, 
in  which  form  it  was  called  vappa  by  the  Romans, 
who  used  the  word  figuratively  for  a  worthless 
blockhead. 

Now  the  great  majority  of  inferior  wines,  being 
thin  and  watery,  and  containing  little  alcohel,  are 
constantly  liable  to  undergo  these  changes,  and 
hence  J.he  disposition  to  acescence  was  closely 
watched,  and  combated  as  far  as  possible.*  Witt 
this  view  those  substances  were  thrown  into  the 
dolia  which  it  was  known  would  neutralize  any 
acid  which  might  be  formed,  such  as  vegetable  ash- 
es which  contain  an  alkali,  gypsum,  and  pure  lime, 
besides  which  we  find  a  long  list  of  articles,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  preventives  rather  than  cor- 
rectives, such  as  the  various  preparations  of  turpen- 
tine already  noticed,  almonds,  raisins  steeped  in 
must,  parched  salt,  goats'-milk,  cedar-cones,  gall- 
nuts,  blazing  pine-torches,  or  red-hot  irons  quenched 
in  the  liquid,  and  a  multitude  of  others.'  But,  in 
addition  to  these,  which  are  all  harmless,  we  rind 
some  traces  of  the  use  of  the  highly-poisonous  salts 
of  lead  for  the  same  purpose,*  a  practice  which 
produced  the  most  fatal  consequences  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  was  prohibited  bv  a  seriep  of  the  most 
stringent  enactments  1 

Dcfrutum  also  was  employed  to  a  great  extent  ; 
but,  being  itself  liable  to  turn  sour,  it  was  not  used 
until  its  soundness  had  been  tested  by  keeping  it  for 
a  year.  It  was  then  introduced,  either  in  its  simple 
state,  in  the  proportion  of  a  sextarius  to  the  ampho- 
ra, that  is,  of  1  to  48,  or  it  was  combined  with  a 
great  variety  of  aromatics,  according  to  a  prescrip- 
tion furnished  by  Colume  lla  •  In  this  receipt,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  the  various  herbs  were  in- 
tended to  give  additional  efficacy  lo  the  nourishing 
powers  of  the  defrutum,  and  great  pains  were  taken 
to  prevent  them  from  affecting  the  taste  of  the  wine. 
But  from  a  very  early  period  it  was  customary  to 
flavour  wine  highly  by  a  large  ail  mixture  of  per- 
fumes, plants,  and  spices.  We  find  a  spiced  drink 
(i(  a/Kj/iiiTuv  KaT(i(7KevaZ6utvo()  noticed  under  the 
name  of  Tpi/ipa  by  Athenaeus  and  the  writers  of  the 


1  (Athrn.,  i.,  p.  32.  ft.)— 2.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xit.,  25.— PluUrch 
Symp.,  v  ,  3.)— 3  (GeopOD  .  vu  .  12,  15,  1ft,  Ac.)—  4.  (Ge-^poo. 
mi.,  19.)— 5  (""'  Heckmmnn'i  Hii torjr of  IiiTOTtlOM,  Tol  [,  p 
39«.)— ft.  (xii.,  2»  ' 
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new  comedy,'  and  for  the  whole  class  Pliny  has  the 
general  term  aromatites.* 

There  was  another  and  very  numerous  family  of 
wines,  entitled  olvoi  vyiuvoi,  into  which  drugs  were 
introduced  to  produce  medicinal  effects.  Such  were 
vinum  marruMi  (horehound)  for  coughs  ;  the  scillites 
(squill- wine),  to  assist  digestion,  promote  expectora- 
tion, and  act  as  a  gentle  tonic;  absmthites  (viine  of 
wormwood),  corresponding  to  the  modern  vermuth ; 
and,  above  all,  the  myrtites  (myrtleberry-wine), 
which  possessed  innumerable  virtues.3 

pliny,  under  the  head  of  vina  fictitia,  includes  not 
only  the  nlvoi  vyieivoi,  but  a  vast  number  of  oth- 
ers, bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  our  British  home- 
made wines,  such  as  cowslip,  ginger,  elderberry, 
and  the  like ;  and  as  we  manufacture  Champagne  out 
of  gooseberries,  so  the  Italians  had  their  imitations 
of  the  costly  vintages  of  the  most  favoured  Asiatic 
isles.  These  mna  fictitia  were,  as  may  be  imagined, 
almost  countless,  every  variety  of  fruit,  flower, 
vegetable,  shrub,  and  perfume  being  put  in  requisi- 
tion :  figs,  cornels,  medlars,  roses,  asparagus,  pars- 
ley, radishes,  laurels,  junipers,  cassia,  cinnamon, 
saffron,  nard,  malobalhrum,  afford  but  a  small  sam- 
ple. It  must  be  remarked  that  there  was  one  ma- 
terial difference  between  the  method  followed  by  the 
Greeks  and  that  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  cooking 
these  potions.  The  former  included  the  drug,  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  in  a  bag,  which  was  suspend- 
ed in  a  jar  of  wine,  and  allowed  to  remain  as  long 
as  was  thought  necessary  ;  the  latter  mixed  the 
flavouring  ingredient  with  the  sweet  must,  and  fer- 
mented them  together,  t'lus  obtaining  a  much  more 
powerful  extract ;  and  this  is  the  plan  pursued  for 
British  wines,  except  that  we  are  obliged  to  sub- 
stitute sugar  and  water  for  grape-juice.* 

But  not  only  were  spices,  fragrant  roots,  leaves, 
and  gums  steeped  in  wine  or  incorporated  during 
fermentation,  but  even  the  precious  perfumed  es- 
sential oils  (unguenta)  were  mixed  with  it  before  it 
was  drunk.  The  Greeks  were  exceedingly  partial 
to  this  kind  of  drink.6  We  also  learn  from  iElian6 
that  it  was  named  p.vp'p'iviTTic,  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  the  pvpfiivric  of  Poseidippus,'  the  (ivp'p'tvTi 
of  Hesychius,  the  pvp'ivt)c  of  Pollux,"  and  the  mur- 
rhtna  of  Plautus.9  The  Romans  were  not  slow  to 
follow  the  example  set  them,  valuing  bitterness  so 
highly,  says  Pliny,10  that  they  were  resolved  to  enjoy 
costly  perfumes  with  two  senses,  and  hence  the  ex- 
pressions "foliata  sitis"  in  Martial,11  and  "  perfusa 
mero  spumant  unguenta  Falerno"  in  Juvenal.1* 

In  a  more  primitive  age  we  detect  the  same  fond- 
ness for  the  admixture  of  something  extraneous. 
Hecamede,  when  preparing  a  draught  for  Nestor, 
fills  his  cup  with  Pramnian  wine,  over  which  she 
grates  goat-milk  cheese,  and  sprinkles  the  whole 
with  flour,13  the  latter  being  a  common  addition  at  a 
much  later  epoch.14  So,  also,  the  draught  adminis- 
tered by  Circe  consisted  of  wine,  cheese,  and  hon- 
ey ;  and,  according  to  Theophrastus,"  the  wine 
drunk  in  the  prytaneum  of  the  Thasians  was  ren- 
dered delicious  by  their  throwing  into  the  jar  which 
contained  it  a  cake  of  wheaten  flour  kneaded  up 
with  honey.1' 

This  leads  us  on  to  notice  the  most  generally 
popular  of  all  these  compound  beverages,  the  olvdueXi 
of  the  Greeks,  the  mulsum  of  the  Romans.  This 
was  of  two  kinds ;  in  the  one  honey  was  mixed 

1.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  31,  c— Pollux,  Onom.,  vi.,  18.)— 2.  (xiv.,  19, 
«5.)— 3.  (Columell.,  32,  39.— Geopon.,  viii.,  1,  &c.l— 4.  (Geo- 
pon., viii.,  32,  33,  34.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiv.,  19.— Colum.,  11.  cc.— 
r«tn,  R.  0..,  114,  115.)— 5.  (.3Blian,  V.  H.,  xii.,  31.) — 6.  (1.  c.)— 
1.  (  Uhen.,  i.,  p.  32,  6.)— 8.  (vi.,  2.)— 9.  (Pseudol.,  ii.,  4,  50.— 
Con  pare  "  nardmi  amphoram :"  Miles  Glor.,  iii.,  2,  11. — Festus, 
i.  v.  "  Murrata potio"  and  "  Mnrrina.")— 10  (H.  N.,  xiii.,  So- 
il (xiv.,  110.)— 12  (vi.,  303.)— 13.  (II.,  xi.,  638.)— 14.  (Athen., 
I.,  p.  432.)  —  15  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  32,  a)  — 16.  (Compare  Plat., 
Svmp.,  i.,  1,  4.) 
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with  wine,  in  the  other  with  must.  The  lormei 
was  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  legendary 
hero  Aristaeus,  the  first  cultivator  of  bees,1  and  was 
considered  most  perfect  and  palatable  when  made 
of  some  old,  rough  (austerum)  wine,  such  as  Massic 
or  Falernian  (although  Horace  objects  to  the  latter 
for  this  purpose8),  and  new  Attic  honey.3  Th* 
proportions,  as  stated  in  the  Geoponic  collection 
were  four,  by  measure,  of  wine  to  one  of  honey 
and  various  spices  and  perfumes,  such  as  myrrh, 
cassia,  costum,  malobathrum,  nard,  and  pepper, 
might  be  added.  The  second  kind,  the  oenomelum 
of  Isidorus,*  according  to  the  Greek  authorities,' 
was  made  of  must  evaporated  to  one  half  of  its 
original  bulk,  Attic  honey  being  added  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  ten.  This,  therefore,  was  merely 
a  very  rich  fruit  sirup  in  no  way  allied  to  wine. 
The  virtues  of  mulsum  are  detailed  by  Pliny;*  it 
was  considered  the  most  appropriate  draught  upon 
an  empty  stomach,  and  was  therefore  swallowed 
immediately  before  the  regular  business  of  a  repast 
began,7  and  hence  the  whet  (gustatio)  coming  before 
the  cup  of  mulsum  was  called  the  promulsis.*  We 
infer  from  Plautus9  that  mulsum  was  given  at  a  tri- 
umph by  the  imperator  to  his  soldiers. 

Mulsum  (sc.  vinum)  or  olvofieXi  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  mulsa  (sc.  aqua).  The  latter,  or  mead, 
being  made  of  honey  and  water  mixed  and  ferment- 
ed, is  the  fieXiKparov  or  vdpopeXi  of  the  Greeks,"  al 
though  Pollux  confounds11  fteXiKpatov  with  olvopeXi. 
Again,  vdpofir/Xov13  or  hydromelum13  was  cider;  bfi- 
/ifAt14  was  a  compound  of  vinegar,  honey,  salt,  and 
pure  water,  boiled  together  and  kept  for  a  long 
time ;  p~o56u.eXi  was  a  mere  confection  of  expressed 
juice  of  rose-leaves  and  honey." 

1'he  ancients  considered  old  wine  not  only  more 
grateful  to  the  palate,  but  also  more  wholesome  and 
invigorating  ;16  and,  curiously  enough,  Pliny  seems 
to  suppose  that  it  grew  more  strong  and  fiery  by 
age,  in  consequence  of  the  dissipation  of  the  watery 
particles.17  Generally  speaking,  the  Greek  wines  do 
not  seem  to  have  required  a  long  time  to  ripen 
Nestor,  in  the  Odyssee,  indeed,  drinks  wine  ten 
years  old,"  and  wine  kept  for  sixteen  years  is  inci- 
dentally mentioned  by  Athenaeus  ;19  but  the  con- 
noisseurs under  the  Empire  pronounced  that  all 
transmarine  wines  arrived  at  a  moderate  degree  of 
maturity  {ad  vetustatem  medium')  in  six  or  seven." 
Many  of  the  Italian  varieties,  however,  as  we  shall 
see  below,  required  to  be  kept  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  )  ears  before  they  were  drinkable  (which  is  now 
considered  ample  for  our  strongest  Ports),  and  even 
the  humble  growths  of  Sabinum  were  stored  up  foi 
from  four  to  fifteen.31  Hence  it  became  a  matter  of 
importance  to  hasten,  if  possible,  the  natural  pro- 
cess. This  was  attempted  in  various  ways,  some- 
times by  elaborate  condiments,"  sometimes  by  sink- 
ing vessels  containing  the  must  in  the  sea,  by 
which  an  artificial  mellowness  was  induced  (pracoz 
vetustas),  and  the  wine,  in  consequence,  termed 
thatassites" ;  but  more  usually  by  the  application 
of  heat."  Thus  it  was  customary  to  expose  the 
amphorae  for  some  years  to  the  lull  fervour  of  the 
sun's  rays,  or  to  construct  the  apothecm  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  hot  air  and  smoke 


1.  (Plin.,H.  N.,  xiv  ,4.)— 2.  (Sat.,  ii.,  4,  24.)— 3.  (Mart.,  iv. 
13.— Id.,  xiii.,  108— Dioscor.,  v.,  16  — Macrob.,  Sat.,  vii.,  12.)- 
4.  (Orig.,  xx.,  3,  t)  11.)— 5.  (Geopon.,  viii.,  26.)— 6.  (H.  N.,  xxii., 
4. — Compare  Geopon.,  1.  c.) — 7.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  4,  25. — Senec, 
Ep.,  122.)— 8.  (Cic,  Ep.  Fam.,  ix.,  lfi  and  20.)— 9.  (Hacch.,  iv  , 
9,  149. — Compare  Liv.,  xxxviii.,  55.)— 10.  (Geopon.,  viii.,  28. — 
Dioscor ,  v.,  9.— Isidor.,  Orig.,  xx.,  3,  v  10. — Plin.,  H.  N  ,  xiv., 
20.1—11.  (vi.,  2)— 12.  (Geopon.,  viii.,  27.)— 13.  (Isidor.,  Orig., 
xx.,  3,  y  11.)— 14.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xiv.,  20.)— 15.  (Geopon.,  viii., 
29.1—16.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  26,  a.;  ii.,  p.  36,  c.)— 17.  (H.  N.,  vii.,  3.. 
—  18.  (iii.,  391.)— 19.  (xiii.,  p.  584,  *.)— 20.  (Plin.,  xiv.,  10.)- 
21.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  i.,9,  7.—  Athen.,  i.,  p.  276.)  -  22.  (Geopon 
vii..  24.1—23.  (Plin..  H.  N..  xiv..  10.1—9.4.  (Plot    Svmp    v.,  S. 
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■it  the  balh  furnaces,1  and  hence  the  name  fumana 
applied  to  such  apartments,  and  the  phrases  fumo- 
sos,  fumum  bibere,  fuligine  testa  in  reference  to  the 
wines.*  If  the  operation  was  not  conducted  with 
Bare,  and  the  amphorae  not  stoppered  down  perfect- 
ly tight,  a  disagreeable  effect  would  be  produced  on 
the  contents ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  such  care- 
lessness that  Martial  pours  forth  his  maledictions 
on  the  fumaria  of  Marseilles.' 

The  year  B  C  121  is  said  to  have  been  a  season 
•ingularly  favourable  to  all  the  productions  of  the 
•  arth  ;  from  the  great  heat  of  the  autumn,  the  wine 
was  of  an  unprecedented  quality,  and  remained 
long  celebrated  as  the  vinum  Opimianum,  from  L. 
Opiuius,  the  consul  of  that  year,  who  slew  Caius 
Gracchus.  A  great  quantity  had  been  treasured  up, 
and  sedulously  preserved,  so  that  samples  were  still 
in  existence  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Pliny,  nearly 
two  hundred  years  afterward.  It  was  reduced,  he 
says,  to  the  consistence  of  rough  honey,  and,  like 
other  very  old  wines,  so  strong,  and  harsh,  and  bit- 
ter as  to  be  undrinkable  until  largely  diluted  with 
water.  Such  wines,  however,  he  adds,  were  use- 
ful for  flavouring  others  when  mixed  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

Our  most  diiuct  information  with  regard  to  the 
price  of  common  wine  in  Italy  is  derived  from  Col- 
umella,4 who  reckons  that  the  lowest  market  price 
of  the  most  ordinary  quality  was  300  sesterces  for 
40  urnae,  that  is,  15  sesterces  for  the  amphora,  or 
6d  a  gallon  nearly.  At  a  much  earlier  date,  the 
triumph  of  L.  Metellus  during  the  first  Punic  war 
(B.C.  250),  wine  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  8  asses  the 
amphora  and  in  the  year  B.C.  89,  the  censors  P.  Li- 
cinius  Crassus  and  L.  Julius  Caesar  issued  a  proc- 
lamation that  no  one  should  sell  Greek  and  Amine- 
an  wine  at  so  high  a  rate  as  8  asses  the  amphora  ; 
but  this  was  probably  intended  as  a  prohibition  to 
their  being  sold  at  all,  in  order  to  check  the  taste 
then  beginning  to  display  itself  for  foreign  luxuries, 
for  we  find  that  at  the  same  time  they  positively 
forbade  the  use  of  exotic  unguents.* 

The  price  of  native  wine  at  Athens  was  four 
drachmas  for  the  metretes,  that  is,  about  4i<i.  the 
gallon,  when  necessaries  were  dear,  and  Bockh  con- 
siders that  we  may  assume  one  half  of  this  sum  as 
the  average  of  cheaper  times.  In  fact,  we  find,  in 
an  agreement  in  Demosthenes,'  300  casks  (Kepuuia) 
of  Mendaean  wine,  which  we  know  was  used  at  the 
most  sumptuous  Macedonian  entertainments,"  val- 
ued at  600  drachmas,  which  gives  two  drachmas  for 
the  metretes,  or  little  more  than  2d  a  gallon  ;  but 
still  more  astonishing  is  the  marvellous  cheapness 
of  Lusitanian  wine,  of  which  more  than  ten  gal- 
lons were  sold  for  3i.  On  the  other  hand,  high  pri- 
ces were  given  freely  for  the  varieties  held  in  es- 
teem, since  as  early  as  the  time  of  Socrates  a  me- 
tretes of  Chian  sold  for  a  mina.' 

With  respect  to  the  way  in  which  wine  was 
drunk,  and  the  customs  observed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  at  their  drinking  entertainments,  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  the  article  Symposium. 

t  now  remains  for  us  to  name  tho  most  es- 
teemed wines,  and  to  point  out  their  localities  ;  but 
our  limits  will  allow  us  to  enumerate  none  but  the 
most  celebrated.  As  far  as  those  of  Greece  are 
concerned,  our  information  is  scanty,  since  in  the 
oMer  writers  we  find  but  a  small  number  defined  by 
specific  appellations,  the  general  term  olvoc  usually 
standing  alone  without  any  distinguishing  epithet 
The  wine  of  most  early  celebrity  was  that  which 

1.  (Colom.,  i.,  «.)—».  (Tibnll.,  ii.,  1,  *>.— Hot.,  Cairo.,  Hi..  8, 
•.—Jut.,  Sat.,  35.)— 3.  (x.,  30;  in.,  82;  in.,  123.)— 4.  (Bi., 
I,  «  12.)— 5.  (Varro  ap.  Pirn.,  H.  N.,  mii.,  4.)— 0.  (Plm.,  II. 
N.,  JbT.,  16.— Id.  ib.,  nil.,  S.)— 7.  (In  Lacrit.,  p.  928.1—8.  (Ath- 
tu  ,  :v.,  p.  129,  d.)—  9.  (Plul.,  De  Amm.  Tranquil.,  10  —  Bockh, 
Pnhl.  Econ  of  AtHnm,     p.  133.) 


the  minister  of  Apollo,  Maron,  who  dwelt  upon  cm 
skirts  of  Thracian  Ismarus,  gave  to  Ulysses.  It 
was  red  (kpvOpov)  and  honey-sweet  (fieTundea),  sc 
precious  that  it  was  unknown  to  all  in  the  mansioc 
save  the  wife  of  the  priest  and  one  trusty  house 
keeper ;  so  strong  that  a  single  cup  was  mingled 
with  twenty  of  water  ;  so  fragrant  that  even  when 
thus  diluted  it  diffused  a  divine  and  most  tempting 
perfume.1  Pliny'  asserts  that  wine  endowed  with 
similar  noble  properties  was  produced  in  the  same 
region  in  his  own  day.  Homer  mentions  also,  more 
than  once,'  Pramnian  wine  (pivot;  Hpa/iveioc),  an  ep 
ithet  which  is  variously  interpreted  by  certain  dif- 
ferent writers.*  In  after  times  a  wine  bearing  thft 
same  name  was  produced  in  the  island  of  Icaria, 
around  the  hill  village  of  Latorea  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ephesus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Symrna  near  the 
shrine  of  Cybele,  and  in  Lesbos.8  The  Pramnian 
of  Icaria  is  characterized  by  Eparchides  as  dry 
(axXnpoc),  harsh  (avarr/poc),  astringent,  and  remark- 
ably strorfg  ;  qualities  which,  according  to  Aristoph 
anes,  rendered  it  particularly  unpalatable  to  the 
Athenians.* 

But  the  wines  of  greatest  renown  during  the  brill- 
iant period  of  Grecian  history  and  after  the  Roman 
conquest  were  grown  in  the  islands  of  Thasos, 
Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Cos,  and  in  a  few  favoured  spots 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia,7  such  as  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Tmolus,  the  ridge  which  separates  the 
valley  of  the  Hermus  from  that  of  the  Cayster,' 
Mount  Messogis,  which  divides  the  tributaries  of 
the  Cayster  from  those  of  the  Meander,*  the  volcanic 
region  of  the  Catacecaumene,10  which  still  retains  its 
fame,11  the  environs  of  Ephesus,1'  of  Cnidus,1'  of  Mi- 
letus,1* and  of  Clazomena;.18  Among  these  the  first 
place  seems  to  have  been  by  general  consent  conce- 
ded to  the  Chian,  of  which  the  most  delicious  varie- 
ties were  brought  from  the  heights  of  Ariusium,  in 
the  central  parts,1*  and  from  the  promontory  of  Pha 
nae,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island.1'  The 
Thasian  and  Lesbian  occupied  the  second  place, 
and  the  Coan  disputed  the  palm  with  them.1'  In 
Lesbos  the  most  highly  prized  vineyards  were 
around  Mytilene1*  and  Methymna."  Pliny,"  who 
gives  the  preference  over  all  others  to  the  Clazome- 
nian,  says  that  the  Lesbian  had  naturally  a  taste  ol 
salt  water,  while  the  epithet  "  innocens,"  applied  by 
Horace,  seems  to  point  out  that  it  was  light  and 
wholesome. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion whatever  for  the  remark  that  the  finest  Greek 
wines,  especially  the  products  of  the  islands  in  the 
iEgean  and  Ionian  seas,  belonged,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  luscious  sweet  class.  The  very  reverse 
is  proved  by  the  epithets  avo~rr)p6c,  OK^npAc,  Xeirroc, 
and  the  like,  applied  to  a  great  number,  while  yXv 
«tvf  and  yAvifd£uv  are  designations  comparatively 
rare,  except  in  the  vague  language  of  poetry.  "  Vi 
num  omne  dulee  minus  odoralum,"  says  Pliny  and 
the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  fully  sensible  that 
sweet  wines  could  not  be  swallowed  either  with 
pleasure  or  safety  except  in  small  quantities.  The 
mistake  has  arisen  from  not  perceiving  that  the  ex- 
pressions olvof  ylvKvc  and  olvof  i/Avc  are  by  no 
means  necessarily  synonymous.  The  former  signi- 
fies wine  positively  sweet,  the  latter  wine  agreeable 
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to  the  caste  from  the  absence  of  acidity,  in  most 
cases  indicating  nothing  more  than  sound  wine. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  most  noble  Italian 
wines,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  were  derived 
from  Latium  and  Campania,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
grew  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea.  "  The 
whole  of  these  places,"  says  Strabo,1  when  descri- 
bing this  coast,  "  yield  excellent  wine  ;  among  the 
most  celebrated  are  the  Caecuban,  the  Fundanian, 
the  Setinian,  and  so,  also,  are  the  Falernian,  the  Al- 
ban,  and  the  Statinian."  But  the  classification 
adopted  by  Pliny3  will  prove  our  best  guide,  and 
this  we  shall  follow  to  a  certain  extent. 

In  the  first  rank,  then,  we  must  place  the  Setinum, 
which  fairly  deserves  the  title  of  imperial,  since  it 
was  the  chosen  beverage  of  Augustus  and  most  of 
his  courtiers.  It  grew  upon  the  hills  of  Setia,  above 
Forum  Appii,  looking  down  upon  the  Pomptine 
marshes  (Pendula  Pomptinos  qua  spectat  Setia  cam- 
pos3).  Before  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  Cacubum 
was  the  most  prized  of  all.  It  grew  in  the  poplar 
swamps  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Amyclae,  close  to 
Fundi.4  In  the  time  of  Pliny  its  reputation  was  en- 
tirely gone,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  careless- 
ness of  the  cultivators,  and  partly  from  its  proper 
soil,  originally  a  very  limited  space,  having  been  cut 
up  by  the  canal  of  Nero,  extending  from  Baiae  to  Os- 
tia.  Galen*  represents  it  as  generous,  full-bodied, 
and  heady,  not  arriving  at  maturity  until  it  had  been 
kept  for  many  years.' 

The  second  rank  was  occupied  by  the  Falernum,  of 
which  the  Faustianum  was  the  most  choice  variety, 
having  gained  its  character  from  the  care  and  skill 
exercised  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vines ;  but  when 
Pliny  wrote,  it  was  beginning  to  fall  in  public  esti- 
mation, in  consequence  of  the  growers  being  more 
solicitous  about  quantity  than  quality,  just  as  was 
the  case  with  Madeira  a  few  years  ago.  The  Faler- 
nus  ager,  concerning  the  precise  limits  of  which  there 
have  been  many  controversies,  commenced  at  the 
Pons  Campanus,  on  the  left  hand  of  those  journey- 
ing towards  the  Urbana  Colonia  of  Sulla,  the  Faus- 
tianus  ager  at  a  village  about  six  miles  from  Sinues- 
sa,  so  that  the  whole  district  in  question  may  be  re- 
garded as  stretching  from  the  Massic  hills  to  the  river 
Vulturnus.  Falernian  became  fit  for  drinking  in  ten 
years,  and  might  be  used  until  twenty  years  old, 
but  when  kept  longer  gave  headaches,  and  proved 
injurious  to  the  nervous  system.  Pliny  distinguish- 
es three  kinds,  the  rough  (austerum),  the  sweet 
(dulce),  and  the  thin  (tenue).  Galen7  two  only,  the 
rough  (aiorripoe)  and  the  sweetish  {y\vKa.tfi>v). 
When  the  south  wind  prevailed  during  the  season 
of  the  vintage,  the  wine  was  sweetish  and  darker  in 
colour  (jieTuavrepos ),  but  if  the  grapes  were  gathered 
during  weather  of  a  different  description,  it  was 
rough,  and  tawny  or  amber-coloured  («t/5/5df).  The 
ordinary  appearance  of  Falernian,  which  has  been 
made  a  theme  of  considerable  discussion,  seems  to 
be  determined  by  a  passage  in  Pliny,*  in  which  we 
are  informed  that  the  finest  amber  was  named  Fa- 
lerna.  Others  arranged  the  varieties  differently: 
that  which  grew  upon  the  hilltops  they  called  Cau- 
einum ;  that  on  the  middle  slopes,  Faustianum ;  that 
on  the  plain,  Falernum.' 

In  the  third  rank  was  the  Albanum,  from  the 
Mons  Albanus  (Mons  Juleus1*),  of  various  kinds, 
very  sweet  (pradulce),  sweetish  (yXvKa^uv),  rough,11 
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and  sharp  (buQcjciae) ,  it  was  invigorating  {nenu 
utile),  and  in  perfection  after  being  kept  for  fifteen 
years.1  Here,  too,  we  place  the  Surrentinum,  frorx 
the  promontory  forming  the  southern  horn  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  which  was  not  drinkable  until  it  had 
been  kept  for  five-and-twenty  years ;  for,  being  desti- 
tute of  richness  (aki  irijc),  and  very  dry  (fa<j>ap6(),  it  re- 
quired a  long  time  to  ripen,  but  was  strongly  recom- 
mended to  convalescents,  on  account  of  its  thinnest 
and  wholesomeness.  Galen,  however,  was  of  opin- 
ion that  it  agreed  with  those  only  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  use  it  constantly ;  Tiberius  was  wont  tc 
say  that  the  physicians  had  conspired  to  dignify 
what  was  only  generous  vinegar;  while  his  success- 
or Caligula  styled  it  nobilis  vappa.1  Of  equal  rep- 
utation were  the  Massicum,  from  the  hills  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Latium  and  Campa- 
nia, although  somewhat  harsh,  as  would  seem  from 
the  precautions  recommended  by  the  epicure  in 
Horace,*  and  the  Gauranum,  from  the  ridge  above 
Baiae  and  Puteoli,  produced  in  small  quantity,  but 
of  very  high  quality,  full  bodied  (eirovoc),  and  thick 
(ira^uf).*  In  the  same  class  are  to  be  included  the 
Calenum  from  Cales,  and  the  Fundanum  from  Fun- 
di. Both  had  formerly  held  a  higher  place  ;  "  but 
vineyards,"  moralizes  Pliny, "  as  well  as  states,  have 
their  periods  of  rise,  of  glory,  and  of  fall."  The 
Calenum  was  light  (kovQoc;),  and  better  for  the  stom- 
ach than  Falernian  ;  the  Fundanum  was  full  bodied 
(eiirovoc)  and  nourishing,  but  apt  to  attack  both 
stomach  and  head,  therefore  little  sought  after  at 
banquets.*  This  list  is  closed  by  the  Veliterninum, 
Privernatinum,  and  Signinum,  from  Velitrae,  Priver- 
num,  and  Signia,  towns  on  the  Volscian  hills  ;  the 
first  was  a  sound  wine,  but  had  this  peculiarity,  that 
it  always  tasted  as  if  mixed  with  some  foreign  sub- 
stance ;  the  second  was  thin  and  pleasant ;  the  last 
was  looked  upon  only  in  the  light  of  a  medicine, 
valuable  for  its  astringent  qualities.*  We  may  safe- 
ly bring  in  one  more,  the  Formianum,  from  the  Gull 
of  Caieta  (Ltestrygonia  Bacchus  in  amphora''),  asso- 
ciated by  Horace  with  the  Caecuban,  Falernian,  and 
Calenian,8  and  compared  by  Galen9  to  the  Priverna 
tinum  and  Rheginum,  but  richer  (liirapuTtpoc),  and 
ripening  quickly. 

The  fourth  rank  contained  the  Mamertinum,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Messana,  first  brought  into 
fashion  by  Julius  Caesar.  The  finest,  called  Potala- 
num  ^IutoXCvoc1"),  fiom  the  fields  nearest  to  the 
mainland,  was  sound  (tj&vs),  light,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  not  without  body.  The  Tauromenitanum  was 
frequently  substituted  fraudulently  for  the  Mamerti 
num,  which  it  resembled.11 

Of  the  wines  in  Southern  Gaul,  that  of  Bceterra 
alone  bore  a  high  character.  The  rest  were  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  in  consequence  of  the  noto- 
rious frauds  of  the  dealers  in  the  province,  who  car- 
ried on  the  business  of  adulteration  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  did  not  scruple  to  have  recourse  to  noxious 
drugs.  Among  other  things,  it  was  known  that 
they  purchased  aloes  to  heighten  the  flavour  and 
improve  the  colour  of  their  merchandise,  and  con- 
ducted the  process  cf  artificial  ripening  so  unskilful- 
ly as  to  impart  a  taste  of  smoke,  which  called  forth, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  the  malediction  of  Martial 
on  the  fumaria  of  Marseilles.1* 

The  produce  of  the  Balearic  Isles  was  compared 
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Id  the  first  growths  of  Italy,  and  the  same  praise 
was  shared  by  the  vineyards  of  Tarraco  and  Lauron, 
while  those  of  the  Laletani  were  not  so  much  famed 
for  the  quality  as  for  the  abundance  of  their  supply.1 

Returning  to  the  East,  several  districts  of  Pontus, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Bithynia,  Lamspacus  on  tne  Hel- 
lespont, Telmtssus  in  Caria,  Cyprus,  Tripolis,  Bery- 
tus,  and  Tyre,  all  claimed  distinction,  and,  above 
all,  the  Chalybonium,  originally  from  Berrea,  but 
afterward  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus 
also,  was  the  chosen  and  only  drink  of  the  Great 
King,*  to  which  we  may  join  the  Babylonium,  called 
nectar  by  Chaereus,'  and  the  BufrUvor  from  Phoeni- 
cia, which  found  many  admirers.'  The  last  is  spo- 
ken of  elsewhere  as  Tiiracian,  or  Grecian,  or  Sicil- 
ian, which  may  have  arisen  from  the  sawe  grape 
haying  been  disseminated  through  these  countries.* 

Pcssing  on,  in  the  last  place,  to  Egypt,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Hellanicus,  the  vine  was  first  discovered, 
the  Mareoticum,  from  near  Alexandrea,  demands  our 
attention.  It  is  highly  extolled  by  Athenaeus,  being 
white,  sweet,  fragrant,  light  (tenrof),  circulating 
quickly  through  the  frame,  and  not  flying  to  the 
head  ;  but  superior  even  to  this  was  the  Tcenioticum, 
so  named  from  a  long,  narrow,  sandy  ridge  (ratvia) 
near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Delta  ;  it  was 
aromatic,  slightly  astringent,  and  of  an  oily  consist- 
ency, which  disappeared  when  it  was  mixed  with 
water  :  besides  these,  we  hear  of  the  Sebennyticum, 
and  the  wine  of  Antylla,  a  town  not  far  from  Alex- 
andrea. Advancing  up  the  valley,  the  wine  of  the 
Theia'is,  and  especially  of  Coptos,  was  so  thin  and 
easily  thrown  off  that  it  could  be  given  without  in- 
jury to  fever  patient3 ;  and  ascending  through  Nu- 
bia to  the  confluence  ol  the  Nile  with  the  Astapus, 
we  reach  Meroe,  whose  wine  has  been  immortalized 
by  Lucan.'  Martial  appears  to  have  held  them  all 
verp  cheap,  since  he  pronounces  the  vinegar  of 
Egypt  better  than  its  wine.' 

We  read  of  several  wines  which  received  their 
designation,  not  from  the  region  to  which  they  be- 
longed, but  from  the  particular  kind  of  grape  from 
which  they  were  made,  or  from  some  circumstance 
connected  with  their  history  or  qualities.  Names 
belonging  bo  the  former  class  were,  in  all  likelihood, 
bestowed  before  the  most  favoured  districts  were 
generally  known,  and  before  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  vine  by  change  of  soil  and  climate  had 
been  accurately  observed  and  studied.  After  these 
matters  were  better  understood,  habit  and  mercan- 
tile usage  would  tend  to  perpetuate  the  ancient  ap- 
pellation. Thus,  down  to  a  late  period,  we  hear  of 
the  Amineum  (' Afuvaiot  olvoc*),  from  the  Aminea  Ft- 
tis,  which  held  the  first  place  among  vines,  and  em- 
braced many  varieties,  carefully  discriminated  and 
cultivated  according  to  different  methods.*  It  was 
of  Grecian  origin,  having  been  conveyed  by  a  Thes- 
salian  tribe  to  Italy  (a  story  which  would  seem  to 
refer  to  some  Pelasgian  migration),  and  reared 
chiefly  in  Campania  around  Naples,  and  in  the  Fa- 
lernus  ager.  Its  characteristic  excellence  was  the 
great  body  and  consequent  durability  of  its  wine 
(Firmissima  vina1').  So,  in  like  manner,  the  -^LOioc 
olvoc,11  from  the  fidia  upire'hoc**  which  Virgil  tells 
OS11  was  particularly  suitable  for  possum,  and  the 
sarrvi'of  (smoke-wine)  of  Plato  the  comic  poet,14  pre- 
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(Herod  .  ii.,  35.— Athen.,  i.,  p.  31,  a.)-6.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  33,/.— 
Strab.,  rrii.,  p.  799.— Hor.,  Cann.,  i..  37,  10.— Virg.,  Georg.,  ii., 
II. — Lucan,  x.,  161.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xir.,  9.)— 7.  (xiii.,  112.)— 8. 
(Heerch.)— 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  iir.,  4, 1)  1—  Cato,  R.  R.,  6  and  7. 
—Col urn.,  iii.,  2,  ,  7  ;  9,  v  3.)— 10.  (Virg.,  Oeorg.,  ii.,  97.— Ga- 
len, Meth.  Med.,  xii.,  4.  —  Geopon.,  riii.,  22.-  ~"ele.,  it.,  2.— 
Macrob.,  ii.,  18. — Anion.,  Ep.,  inn.,  32  —  Seren.  £amm.,  xxix., 
M4.)— 11.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  28,/.)-  .2.  (Colum.,  iii.,  2,  *  24.)-  » 
Gtorr.,  ii.,  93.)— 14  /Athen.,  i.,  p.  31,  e.) 


pared  in  greatest  perfection  netr  Beneventnn;,  iron 
the  Kairveoc  a/iireio(,  so  named  in  consequence  ot 
the  clusters  being  neither  white  nor  black,  bu'  of  a* 
intermediate  dusky  or  smoky  hue.1 

On  the  other  hand,  the  2airpiac,  on  whose  divin* 
fragrance  Hermippus  descants  in  such  glowing  lan- 
guage,1 is  simply  some  rich  wine  of  great  age, 
"toothless,  and  sere,  and  wondrous  old"  (oJovrat 
oix  lxuv>  V&V  ocmpbe  ■  •  ■  ytpuv  ye  datfioviug').  The 
origin  of  the  title  avdoo/iiac  is  somewhat  more 
doubtful :  some  will  have  it  to  denote  wine  from  a 
sweet-smelling  spot  ;*  others  more  reasonably  refer 
it  to  the  "  bouquet"  of  the  wine  itself  ;*  according  to 
Phanias  of  Eresus,  in  one  passage,  it  was  a  com- 
pound formed  by  adding  one  part  of  seawater  to 
fifty  of  roust,  although  in  another  place  he  seenu 
to  say  that  it  was  wine  obtained  from  grapes  gath- 
ered before  they  were  ripe,  in  which  case  it  might 
resemble  Champagne.' 

Those  who  desire  more  minute  details  upon  this 
very  extensive  subject  may  consult  the  Geoponie 
Collection,  books  iii.  to  viii.  inclusive ;  the  whole 
of  the  14th  book  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  togeth- 
er with  the  first  thirty  chapters  of  the  23d ;  the 
12th  book  of  Columella,  with  the  commentary  of 
Schneider  and  others  ;  the  2d  hook  of  Virgil's 
Georgics,  with  the  remarks  of  Heyne,  Voss,  and  the 
old  grammarians ;  Galen,  i.,  9,  and  xii.,  4 ;  Pol- 
lux, vi.,  et  seq. ;  Athenaeus,  lib.  i.  and  lib.  x. ;  be- 
sides which,  there  are  a  multitude  of  passages  in 
other  parts  of  the  above  authors,  in  Cato,  Varro, 
and  in  the  classics  generally,  which  bear  more  or 
less  upon  these  topics. 

Of  modern  writers  we  may  notice  particularly, 
Prosper  Rendella,  Tractatus  de  Vinea,  Vindemia  et 
Vino,  Venet.,  1629. — Galeatiip  Landrinus,  Qutesti* 
de  Mixtione  Vini  et  Aqua,  Ferrar.,  1593. — Andreas 
Baccius,  De  Naturali  Vinorum  Historia,  &c,  Ronu., 
1596.  —  De  Conviviis  Antiquorum,  &c,  Gronov. 
Thes.  Graec.  Antiq. — Sir  Edward  Barry,  Ohserva 
lions  on  the  Wines  of  the  Ancients,  Lond.,  1776.— 
Henderson,  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Wine*, 
Lond.,  1824.  Some  of  the  most  important  facts 
are  presented  in  a  condensed  form  in  Becker's  Gal- 
ius,  vol.  ii.,  p.  163-176,  and  p.  238-241,  and  Chari- 
kles,  L,  456,  seq. 

VIOCURI.     (Vid.  Q.0ATUORVIRI  Vialks.) 

♦VPOLA  (lov),  the  Violet.    (Vid.  Ion.) 

VIRGA,  dim.  VIRGULA  (t>d66oc),  a  Rod  or 
Wand.  This  was  in  many  cases  the  emblem  of  a 
certain  rank  or  office ;  being  carried,  for  example, 
by  the  Salii  (vid.  Ancilb),  by  a  judge  or  civil  officer 
(see  woodcut,  p.  61),  a  herald  (vid.  Caducrub7),  and 
by  the  tridiniarcha  (vid.  Triclinium),  or  any  other 
person  who  had  to  exercise  authority  over  slaves." 
The  use  of  the  rod  (ftaSdi&iv')  in  the  punishment 
of  Roman  citizens  was  abolished  by  the  lex  Poreim 
(p.  585).  In  the  fasces  a  number  of  rods  were 
bound  together. 

A  rod  was  used  to  thrash  the  smaller  kinds  of 
grain,  such  as  cummin.1'   (Vid.  Flaorom.) 

The  wand  was  also  the  common  instrument 
of  magical  display,  as  in  the  hand  of  Circe11  and 
of  Minerva."  To  do  anything  virgula  dimna  was 
to  do  it  by  magic.11  The  stripes  of  cloth  were 
called  virg*.1'  (Vid.  Pallium,  p.  718;  Tela,  p. 
956  ) 


I  1.  (Theophraet.,  H.  P.,  ii..  4.— Id.,  C.  P.,  t.,  I.—  Amtot.,  Da 
Gen.  An.,  it.,  4.— Plin.,  fl.  N.,  nr.,  4, 1)  7.— Coin  pain  xxxti.,  36 
on  the  gem  "  Cepniaa.") — 2.  (Athen.,  t.,  p.  29,  e.y—3.  (Athen.,  1., 

I  p.  441,  d.  —  Vid.  Euetalh.  ad  Horn.,  Od.,  11.,  340.— Caaaob.  ad 
Athen.,  i.,  p.  29.)  —  4.  (Said.,  a.  v.)  —  J.  (Heaych.,  a.  t.)— 6. 
(Athen.,  i.,  p.  !>,«.— Compare  p.  462,  e.) — 7.  (Non.  Marc,  p.  538., 
— Orid,  Met.,  :n  716.)— 8.  (Senec,  Epiat.,  47.)— 9.  (Acta,  xri. 
22.)—IO.  (Hieron.  in  la.,  iitiii.,  27.)— 1 1.  (Horn.,  Ud.,  1.,  238,' 
293,  318,  389.)— 12.  (in.,  '7a.>— 13.  (Cic.  ad  Atl.,  i.,  44.^-14 
(Ond.  Ar.  Am.,  iii  .  W  1 
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VIRG1NES  VESTA'LES.    ( Vid.  Vestales  Vir- 

■  ENK8.) 

VIRIDA'RIUM.    (Vid.  Hortcs,  p.  511.) 

VIS.  Leges  were  passed  at  Rome  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  acts  of  violence.  The  lex  Plo- 
tia  or  Plautia  was  enacted  against  those  who  occu- 
pied public  places  and  carried  arms.1  The  lex 
proposed  by  the  consul  Q.  Catuhis  on  this  subject, 
with  the  assistance  of  Plautius  the  tribunus,  appears 
to  be  the  lex  Plotia.'  There  was  a  lex  Julia  of  the 
dictator  Caesar  on  this  subject,  which  imposed  the 
penalty  of  exile  1  Two  Juliae  leges  were  passed  as 
to  this  matter  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  which  were 
respectively  entitled  De  Vi  Publica  and  De  Vi  Pri- 
vata *  The  lex  De  Vi  Publica  did  not  apply,  as  the 
title  might  seem  to  import,  exclusively  to  acts 
against  the  public  peace,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
describe  it  very  accurately  except  by  enumerating 
its  chief  provisions.  The  collecting  of  arms  (arma, 
tela)  in  a  house  (domus)  or  in  a  villa  (agrove  in  vil- 
la), except  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  or  going  a 
journey  or  a  voyage,  was  in  itself  a  violation  of  the 
^ex.  The  signification  of  the  word  tela  in  this  lex 
was  very  extensive.  The  punishment  for  the  viola- 
tion of  this  lex  was  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  attacking  and  plundering  houses 
or  villas  with  an  armed  band,  in  which  case  the  pun- 
ishment was  death  ;  and  the  penalty  was  the  same 
for  carrying  off"  a  woman,  married  or  unmarried. 
The  cases  enumerated  in  the  Digest  as  falling  with- 
in the  penalties  of  the  lex  Julia  De  Vi  Privata  are 
cases  where  the  act  was  of  less  atrocity ;  for  in- 
stance, if  a  man  got  a  number  of  men  together  for 
a  riot,  which  ended  in  the  beating  of  a  person,  but 
not  in  his  death,  he  came  within  the  penalties  of  the 
lex  De  Vi  Privata.  It  was  also  a  case  of  vis  priva- 
ta when  persons  combined  to  prevent  another  being 
brought  before  the  praetor.  The  senatus  consultum 
Volusianum  extended  the  penalties  of  the  lex  to  those 
who  maintained  another  in  his  suit  with  the  view 
of  sharing  any  advantage  that  might  result  from  it. 
The  penalties  of  this  lex  were  the  loss  of  a  third 
part  of  the  offender's  property  ;  and  he  was  also  de- 
clared to  be  incapable  of  being  a  senator  or  decurio, 
or  a  judex  :  by  a  senatus  consultum,  the  name  of 
which  is  not  given,  he  was  incapacitated  from  en- 
joying any  honour,  quasi  infamis 

VIS  et  VIS  ARMATA.  There  was  an  interdict 
De  Vi  et  Vi  Armata,  which  applied  to  the  case  of  a 
man  who  was  forcibly  ejected  from  the  possession 
of  a  piece  of  ground  or  edifice  (qui  vi  dejectut  est). 
The  object  of  the  interdict  was  to  restore  the  party 
ejected  to  possession.6   (Vid.  Interdictum.) 

VISCERA'TIO.    (Vid.  Fcnus,  p.  462.) 

♦VISCUM  (tfdf),  the  Mistletoe.    (Vid.  Ixos.) 

VITIS.    (Vid.  Centurio.) 

*VITIS  (afineloc),  the  Vine.  "  According  to 
Sprengel,  the  afnzelos  dypca  of  Dioscorides  is  the 
Taurus  communis ;  the  levKij,  the  Bryonia  dioica  ; 
and  the  ue2.aiva,  the  Bryonia  alba.  In  this  account 
of  them  he  copies  from  Dodonasus.  Stackhouse 
marks  the  first  as  the  Vaccinium  Vitis  Ideea ;  but 
Schneider  doubts  whether  either  of  the  plants  re- 
ferred to  by  Sprengel  and  Stackhouse  apply  to  the 
description  of  it  given  by  Theophrastus.  Dierbach 
marks  the  iypta  as  being  either  the  Bryonia  dioica 
or  Cretica.  The  dpireAoc  o'tvo<p6poc  is  the  Vitis  vini- 
ftrm,  L."  ( Vid.  Vimm,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Mttcle.)* 

VITRUM  (taXof),  Glass.  A  singular  amount  of 
ignorance  and  skepticism  long  prevailed  with  re- 
gard to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  in 


1.  (Cio.  ad  Att.,  ii.,  **.— Id.,De  Hanup.  Reap.,  8.)— 3.  (Cic, 
Pro  Ceil.,  39  —  Solhut  in  Cic,  Declam.)— 3.  (Cic,  Philip.,  i.,  9.) 
-4.  (Dig. 4i  tit.  6,  7.)— 5.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  18.)— 6.  (Adama.  Ap- 
pend., a.  t.  aVctoXo;.) 
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the  art  of  glass- making.  Some  asserted  that  it  wa» 
to  be  regarded  as  exclusively  a  modern  invention, 
while  others,  unable  altogether  to  resist  the  mass 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  contented  themselves 
with  believing  that  the  substance  was  known  only 
in  its  coarsest  and  rudest  form.  It  is  now  clearly 
demonstrated  to  have  been  in  common  use  at  a  very 
remote  epoch.  Various  specimens  still  in  exist- 
ence prove  that  the  manufacture  had  in  some 
branches  reached  a  point  of  perfection  to  jvhich  re 
cent  skill  has  not  yet  been  able  to  attain;  and,  al- 
though we  may  not  feel  disposed  to  go  so  far  as 
Winckelmann,1  who  contends  that  it  was  used  more 
generally,  and  for  a  greater  variety  of  purposes, 
in  the  old  world  than  among  ourselves,  yet,  when 
we  examine  the  numerous  collections  arranged  in 
all  great  public  museums,  we  must  feel  convinced 
that  it  was  employed  as  an  ordinary  material  for  all 
manner  of  domestic  utensils  by  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans. 

We  find  the  process  of  glass-blowing  distinctly 
represented  in  the  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan,  which, 
if  any  faith  can  be  reposed  in  the  interpretation  of  hi- 
eroglyphics according  to  the  Phonetic  system,  were 
executed  during  the  reign  of  Osirtasen  the  First, 
the  contemporary  of  Joseph,  and  his  immediate 
successors,  while  a  glass  bead  has  been  found  at 
Thebes  bearing  the  name  of  a  monarch  who  lived 
3300  years  ago,  about  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Ex- 
odus. Vases  also,  wine-bottles,  drinking-cups,  bu- 
gles, and  a  multitude  of  other  objects,  have  been 
discovered  in  sepulchres  and  attached  to  mummies 
both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ;  and,  although  in 
most  cases  no  precise  date  can  be  affixed  to  these 
relics,  many  of  them  are  referred  by  the  most  com- 
petent judges  to  a  very  early  period.1 

A  story  has  been  preserved  by  Pliny'  that  glast 
was  first  discovered  accidentally  by  some  mer- 
chants, who,  having  landed  on  the  Syrian  coast  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus,  and  being  unable  to 
find  stones  to  support  their  cooking-pots,  fetched  for 
this  purpose  from  their  ship  some  of  the  lumps  of 
nitre  which  composed  the  cargo.  This  being  fused 
by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  united  with  the  sand  upon 
which  it  rested,  and  formed  a  stream  of  vitrified 
matter.  No  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this 
tale,  even  if  true,  in  consequence  of  its  vagueness ; 
but  it  originated  in  the  fact  recorded  by  Strabo*  and 
Josephufi,6  that  the  sand  of  the  district  in  question 
was  esteemed  peculiarly  suitable  for  glass-making, 
and  exported  in  great  quantities  to  the  workshops 
of  Sidon  and  Alexandrea,  long  the  most  famous  io 
the  ancient  world.  (See  Hamberger  and  Michaelis 
on  the  Glass  of  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  Com- 
mentar.  Soc.  Gott.,  torn.  iv. — Heeren,  Ideen,  I.,  ii., 
p.  94.)  Alexandrea  sustained  its  reputation  for 
many  centuries  ;  Rome  derived  a  great  portion  of 
its  supplies  from  this  source,  and  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Aurelius  we  find  the  manufacture  still 
flourishing.' 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  by  what 
Greek  author  glass  is  first  mentioned,  because  the 
term  vaTiog,  like  the  Hebrew  word  used  in  the  book 
of  Job,'  and  translated  in  the  LXX.  by  valoc,  unques- 
tionably denotes  not  only  artificial  glass,  but  rock- 
crystal,  or,  indeed,  any  transparent  stone  or  stone- 
like substance.'  Thus  the  fcloc  of  Herodotus,'  in 
which  the  Ethiopians  encased  the  bodies  of  their 
dead,  cannot  be  glass,  although  understood  in  this 
sense  by  Ctesias  and  Diodorus,1'  for  we  are  ex 

1.  (i.,  c.  3, 1)  30.) — 3.  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyptians,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
88,  <fcc.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  65.)— 4.  (xvi.,  p.  758.)— 5.  (B.  J., 
ii.,  9.)— 6  (Cic,  Pro  Rabir.  Post.,  14.— Strabo,  1.  c— Martial 
xi.,  11. — Id.,  xii.,  74. — Id,,  xiv.,  115. — Vopiac,  Aurel.,  45. — Bou 
det,  "  Sur  l'Art  do  la  Verrerie  me  in  Egypte,"  Description  di 
l'Egypte,  torn.  ix.,p.  213.) — 7.  (xxviii.,  17.) — 8.  (Schol  sf.  Aris 
1  tojih.,  Nub.,  737.)-9  (iii.,  34.1—10.  (ii.,  15.) 
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pressrv  wld  that  it  was  dug  in  abundance  out  of  the  | 
earth ;  and  hence  commentators  have  conjpctured  i 
that  rock-crystal,  01  rock-salt,  or  amber,  or  Oriental 
alabastei,  or  some  bituminous  or  gummy  product 
might  be  indicated.  But  when  the  same  historian, 
In  his  account  of  sacred  crocodiles,1  states  that  they 
were  decorated  with  earrings  made  of  melted  stone 
[apTTifiara.  re  fcdiva  ^vrd  nai  xpvoea  if  to  ura  kvdtv- 
r«f),  we  may  safely  conclude  that  he  intends  to  de- 
acribe  some  vitreous  ornament  for  which  he  knew 
30  appropriate  name.  The  o<ppayi{  vdkivi)  and  o$pa- 
yI6e  iaXiva  of  an  Athenian  inscription  referred  to 
B.C.  39«,'  tojfi  ther  with  the  passage  in  Aristopha- 
nes,* Waere  tlie  envoy  boasts  that  he  had  been 
drinking  with  the  great  king  "1%  vaXlvuv  kxntj/id- 
tuv,"  decide  nothing,  especially  since  in  another 
comedy*  Strepsiades  describes  a  OaAof,  or  burning- 
glass,  as  a  transparent  stone  sold  in  the  shops  of 
apothecaries,  and  we  know  that  any  solid  diapha- 
nous substance  ground  into  the  form  of  a  lens 
would  produce  the  effect.  Setting  aside  the  two 
problems  with  regard  to  glass,  attributed  to  Aris- 
totle, as  confessedly  spurious,  we  at  length  find  a 
satisfactory  testimony  in  the  works  of  his  pupil  and 
successor  Theophrastus,  who  notices  the  circum- 
stance alluded  to  above  of  the  fitness  of  the  sand  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus  for  the  fabrication  of 
glass. 

Among  the  Latin  writers  Lucretius  appears  to  be 
the  first  in  whom  the  word  vitrum  occurs  ;5  but  it 
must  have  been  well  known  to  his  countrymen  long 
before,  for  Cicero  names  it,  along  with  paper  and 
linen,  as  a  common  article  of  merchandise  brought 
from  Egypt.*  Scaurus,  in  his  aedfleship  (B.C.  58), 
made  a  display  of  it  such  as  was  never  witnessed 
even  in  after-times ;  for  the  scena  of  his  gorgeous 
theatre  was  divided  into  three  tiers,  of  which  the 
under  portion  was  of  marble,  the  upper  of  gilded 
wood,  and  the  middle  compartment  of  glass.'  In 
the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  it  is  constantly  in- 
troduced, both  directly  and  in  similes,  and  in  such 
terms  as  to  prove  that  it  was  an  object  with  which 
every  one  must  be  familiar.*  Strabo  declares  that  in 
his  day  a  small  drinking-cup  of  glass  might  be  pur- 
chased at  Rome  for  half  anas;9  and  so  common  was 
it  in  the  time  of  Juvenal  and  Martial,  that  old  men 
•nd  women  made  a  livelihood  by  trucking  sulphur 
matches  for  broken  fragments.1*  When  Pliny  wrote, 
manufactories  had  been  established  not  only  in  Ita- 
K  but  in  Spain  and  Gaul  also,  and  glass  drinking- 
cnps  had  entirely  superseded  those  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver j11  and  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  we 
find  vitreani  ranked  along  with  curriers,  coaclima- 
kers,  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  and  other  ordinary 
artificers  whom  the  emperor  taxed  to  raise  money 
for  his  thermae.1' 

The  numerous  specimens  transmitted  to  us  prove 
that  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  imparting  a  great  variety  of  colours  to  their 
glass ;  they  were  probably  less  successful  in  their 
attempts  to  render  it  perfectly  pure  and  free  from 
all  colour,  since  we  are  told  by  Pliny  that  it  was 
considered  most  valuable  in  this  state.  It  was 
wrought  ac-ording  to  the  different  methods  now 
practised,  neTng  lashioned  into  the  required  shape 
by  the  blowpipe,  cut,  as  we  term  it,  although  ground 
'oritur)  is  a  more  accurate  phrase,  upon  a  wheel, 
tod  engraved  with  a  sharp  tool  like  silver  ("  altud 
figuratur,  tlxud  tomo  UrUur,  altud  argenti  modo 


1.  (ii.,  «».)-».  (BfckVCorp.  Inecnpt  ,  n.  ISO.  «  SO.)  —  3. 
(Act*™.,  74.>— 4.  (Nab.,  7X7.)—  S.  (it.,0O4  ;  n.,  Ml.)— fi.  (Pro 
limb.  Port.,  14.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N  ,  xxxti.,  34,  4  7.)— 8.  (e.g., 
Virg.,  Georg.,  it.,  SSO.— Id.,  iEn.,  749.— Ond,  Amor.,  I..0, 
S5.— Prop.,  it.,  8,  37.— Hor.,  r..rm  .  iii.,  IS.  1.)— 9.  (xTi.,  p.75H 
— Compare  Martial,  ix.,  80.)— 10.  (Jot.,  t.,  48.— Martial,  i.,  42. 
-Id.,x.,3.— Stat.,SrlT.,i.,  6,73.— Compare  Dion  Can.,  In.,  17.) 
■   (H.  N.,  nxvi„  66  )— 12  (Lamprd..  Alex.  8eT..94.) 


calatur"1).  Doubts  have  been  expressed  toucfc 
ing  the  accuracy  of  the  last  part  of  this  state- 
ment ;  but,  since  we  have  the  most  positive  ev> 
dence  that  the  diamond  (adamas)  was  employed  by 
engravers  of  gems,*  and  might  therefore  have  been 
applied  with  still  greater  facility  to  scratching  the 
surface  of  glass,  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
that  Pliny  was  not  himself  aware  of  what  he  mean 
to  say,  nor  for  twisting  his  words  into  meaninga 
which  they  cannot  legitimately  assume,  especially 
since  hieroglyphics  and  various  other  devices  are 
now  to  be  seen  on  Egyptian  vases  and  trinkets 
which  have  been  engraved  by  some  such  process.' 
The  diatreta  of  Martial*  were  glass  cups  cut  or  en- 
graved according  to  one  or  other  of  the  above  metb 
ods.  The  process  was  difficult,  and  accidents  oc 
curred  so  frequently*  that  the  jurists  found  it  neces 
sary  to  define  accurately  the  circumstances  undei 
which  the  workman  became  liable  for  the  value  of 
the  vessel  destroyed.'  The  art  of  etching  upon 
glass,  now  so  common,  was  entirely  unknown, 
since  it  depends  upon  the  properties  of  fluoric  acid, 
a  chemical  discovery  of  the  last  century. 

We  may  now  briefly  enumerate  the  chief  uses  to 
which  glass  was  applied. 

1.  Bottles,  vases,  cups,  and  cinerary  urns.  A 
great  number  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum  and  all  the  principal  Continental  cabinets, 
but  especially  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples, 
which  contains  the  spoils  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, and  includes  upward  of  2400  specimens  of 
ancient  glass.  These  sufficiently  prove  the  taste, 
ingenuity,  and  consummate  skill  lavished  upon  such 
labours;  many  which  have  been  shaped  by  the 
blowpipe  only  are  remarkable  for  their  graceful 
form  and  brilliant  colours,  while  others  are  of  the 
most  delicate  and  complicated  workmanship.  A 
very  remarkable  object  belonging  to  the  last  class, 
the  property  of  the  Trivulsi  family,  is  described  in 
the  notes  to  Winckelmann, '  and  figured  here.    It  is 


a  glass  cup  contained  within  a  sort  of  nelwon 
also  of  glass,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  serii  s  ol 
short  and  very  fine  glass  props  placed  at  equal  dis 
tances  from  each  other.  Round  the  rim  are  several 
letters  connected  with  the  cup  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  network,  and  forming  the  words  Bibe  Vivai 
Mcltob  A  n son.  The  characters  of  the  inscription 
are  green,  the  network  is  blue,  the  cup  itself  resem- 
bles opal,  shades  of  red,  white,  yellow,  and  blot 
predominating  in  turn,  according  to  the  angle  at 
which  the  light  falls  upon  it  It  was  at  first  be- 
lieved that  this  effect  was  the  result  of  long  inter- 
ment beneath  the  ground  ;  but  it  is  mm  h  more  like- 
ly to  have  been  produced  by  the  artist,  for  it  corre- 

I .  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  uxri.,  M.)  —  *.  (Plin.,  H.  N  ,  mni.,  15.— 
Solin.,  M.— laidor.,  xn.,  13,  3.) — I.  (Wilkinaon,  toI.  in.,  p.  IDS.) 
—4.  (xii.,  70.)— 8.  (Mart.,  xit.,  US.)— «  (Dig.  9,  tit.  t,  a.  tT 

6  19.)— 7  (i..  r.  14>I  ' 
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spondj  precisely  to  the  account  given  ol  two  precious 
cups  presented  by  sm  Egyptian  priest  to  the  Em- 
peror Adrian,  and  characterized  as  codices  aUassontes 
versicolor cs  1  Neither  the  letters  nor  the  network 
have  been  soldered  to  the  cup,  but  the  whole  has 
been  cut  out  of  a  solid  mass  after  the  manner  of  a 
oameo,  the  marks  of  the  wheel  being  still  visible 
on  the  little  props,  which  are  more  or  less  angular, 
according  as  the  instrument  was  able  to  reach  them 
completely  or  not.  But  the  great  triumph  of  an- 
cient genius  in  this  department  is  the  celebrated 
Portland  Vase,  formerly  known  as  the  Barberini 
Vase,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
found  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  at  a  short 
distance  from  Rome,  in  a  marble  coffin,  within  a 
sepulchral  vault,  pronounced,  upon  very  imperfect 
evidence,  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus.  The  extreme  beauty  of  this  urn  led  Mont- 
faucon  and  othei  antiquaries  to  mistake  it  for  a  real 
sardonyx.  Upon  more  accurate  examination,  it  was 
ascertained  to  be  composed  of  dark  blue  glass,  of  a 
very  rich  tint,  on  the  surface  of  which  are  delinea- 
ted in  relief  several  minute  and  elaborately  wrought 
figures  of  opaque  white  enamel.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined by  persons  of  the  greatest  practical  experi- 
ence, that  these  figures  must  have  been  moulded 
separately,  and  afterward  fixed  to  the  blue  surface 
by  a  partial  fusion ;  but  the  union  has  been  effected 
with  such  extraordinary  care  and  dexterity,  that  no 
trace  of  the  junction  can  be  observed,  nor  have  the 
most  delicate  lines  received  the  slightest  injury. 
With  such  samples  before  us,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  in  the  time  of  Nero  a  pair  of  moderate-sized 
glass  cups  with  handles  (pteroti)  sometimes  cost 
fifty  pounds  (HS.  sex  millibus').  For  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  Portland  Vase,  see  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Archaeologia. 

2.  Glass  pastes  presenting  fac-similes  either  in 
relief  or  intaglio  of  engraved  precious  stones.  In 
this  way  have  been  preserved  exact  copies  of  many 
beautiful  gems,  of  which  the  originals  no  longer  ex- 
ist, as  may  be  seen  from  the  catalogues  of  Stosch, 
of  Tassie,  of  the  Orleans  collection,  and  from  simi- 
lar publications.  These  were  in  demand  for  the 
rings  of  such  persons  as  were  not  wealthy  enough 
to  purchase  real  stones,  as  we  perceive  from  the 
phrase  "  vitreis  gemmis  ex  vulgi  annulis."'  Large 
medallions  also  of  this  kind  are  still  preserved,  and 
bas-reliefs  of  considerable  magnitude.* 

3.  Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  were  imitations 
of  coloured  precious  stones,  such  as  the  carbuncle, 
the  sapphire,  the  amethyst,  and,  above  all,  the  eme- 
rald. These  counterfeits  were  executed  with  such 
fidelity,  that  detection  was  extremely  difficult,  and 
great  profits  were  realized  by  dishonest  dealers, 
who  entrapped  the  unwary.5  That  such  frauds 
were  practised  even  upon  the  most  exalted  in  sta- 
tion, is  seen  from  the  anecdote  given  by  Trebellius 
Pollio  of  the  whimsical  vengeance  taken  by  Car- 
Menus'  on  a  rogue  who  had  cheated  him  in  this  way, 
and  collections  are  to  be  seen  at  Rome  of  pieces 
of  coloured  glass  which  were  evidently  once  worn 
as  jewels,  from  which  they  cannot  be  distinguished 
by  the  eye. 7 

4.  One  very  elegant  application  of  glass  deserves 
to  be  particularly  noticed.  A  number  of  fine  stalks 
of  glass  of  different  colours  were  placed  vertically, 
and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  depict  upon 
the  upper  surface  some  figure  or  pattern,  upon  the 
principle  of  a  minute  mosaic.    The  filaments  thus 


1.  (Vopisc,  Saturn.,  c.  8.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  66.)— 3. 
(Plin.,H.  N., hit.,  30.)— 4.  (See  Winckelman,  i.,  c.  2,  «  27)— 5. 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  mvii.,  75.)  —  6.  (Gall.,  c.  12.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
xxxrii.,  26,  33,  75.  —  Senec,  Ep.,  90.  —  Isidor.,  Orig.,  xvi.,  15, 
♦  *7. — Beckmann,  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  i.,  p.  199,  English 
trans.,  3d  edit.) 
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combined  were  then  subjected  to  such  a  degree  o* 
heat  as  would  suffice  to  soften  without  melting 
them,  and  were  thus  cemented  together  into  a  solid 
mass.  It  is  evident  that  the  picture  brought  out 
upon  the  upper  surface  would  extend  down  through 
the  whole  of  the  little  columns  thus  formed,  and 
hence,  if  it  was  cut  into  thin  slices  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  each  of  these  sectioni 
would  upon  both  sides  represent  the  design,  which 
would  thus  be  multiplied  to  an  extent  in  proportion 
to  the  total  length  of  the  glass  threads.  Two  beau- 
tiful fragments,  evidently  constructed  in  this  way, 
are  accurately  commented  upon  by  Winckelmann,1 
and  another,  recently  brought  from  Egypt,  is  shown 
on  the  frontispiece  to  the  third  volume  of  Wilkin- 
son's work.  Many  mosaic  pavements  an  1  pictures 
(opus  musivum)  belong  to  this  head,  since  the  cubes 
were  frequently  composed  of  opaque  glass  as  well  as 
marble ;  but  these  have  been  already  discussed  in  p. 
716  of  this  work. 

5.  Thick  sheets  of  glass  of  various  colours  appear 
to  have  been  laid  down  for  paving  floors,  and  to 
have  been  attached  as  a  lining  to  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  apartments  in  dwelling-houses,  just  as 
scagliuola  is  frequently  employed  in  Italy,  and  occa- 
sionally in  our  own  country  also.  Rooms  fitted  up 
in  this  way  were  called  vitrece  camera,  and  the  pan- 
els vitrece.  quadrature.  Such  was  the  kind  of  deco- 
ration introduced  by  Scaurus  for  the  scene  of  hit 
theatre,  not  columns  nor  pillars  of  glass,  as  some, 
nor  bas  reliefs,  as  others  have  imagined.' 

6.  The  question  whether  glass  windows  were 
known  to  the  ancients  has,  after  much  discussion, 
been  set  at  rest  by  the  excavation  at  Pompeii ;  for 
not  only  have  many  fragments  of  flat  glass  been  dis  ■ 
interred  from  time  to  time,  but  in  the  tepidarium 
of  the  public  baths  a  bronze  lattice  came  to  light, 
with  some  of  the  panes  still  inserted  in  the  frame 
so  as  to  determine  at  once  not  only  their  existence 
but  the  mode  in  which  they  were  secured  and  ar- 
ranged.'   (Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  521.) 

7.  From  the  time  that  pure  glass  became  known, 
it  must  have  been  remarked  that,  when  darkened 
upon  one  side,  it  possessed  the  property  of  reflecting 
images.  We  are  certain  that  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Sidonians  to  make  looking-glasses,*  and 
equally  certain  that  it  must  have  failed  ;  for  the  use 
of  metallic  mirrors,  which  are  more  costly  in  the 
first  instance,  which  require  constant  care,  and  at- 
tain hut  imperfectly  the  end  desired,  was  universal 
under  the  Empire.  Respecting  ancient  mirrors,  see 
Speculum. 

8.  A  strange  story  with  regard  to  an  alleged  in- 
vention of  malleable  glass  is  found  in  Petronius,*  is 
told  still  more  circumstantially  by  Dion  Cassius,' 
and  is  alluded  to  by  Pliny,7  with  an  expression  of 
doubt,  however,  as  to  its  truth.  An  artist  appeared 
before  Tiberius  with  a  cup  of  glass.  This  he  dashed 
violently  upon  the  ground.  When  taken  up  it  was 
neither  broken  nor  cracked,  but  dinted  like  a  piece 
of  metal.  The  man  then  produced  a  mallet,  and 
hammered  it  back  into  its  original  shape.  The  em- 
peror inquired  whether  any  one  was  acquainted 
with  the  secret,  and  was  answered  in  the  negative, 
upon  which  the  order  was  given  that  he  should  be 
instantly  beheaded,  lest  the  precious  metals  might 
lose  their  value,  should  such  a  composition  become 
generally  known. 

VITTA,  or  plural  VITT^E,  a  riband  or  fillet,  is 
to  be  considered,  I.  As  an  ordinary  portion  of  female 


1.  (i.,  c.  2,  «  22,  23,  24.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  Nj  xxxvi.,  64.— Stat. 
Sylv.,  i.,  5,  42. — Senec.,  Ep.,  76. — Vopisc,  Finn., c.  3. — Winck- 
elmann, i.,  c.  2,  ()  21.  —  Passeri,  Lucernse  Fictiles,  p.  67,  tab 
lxxi.) — 3.  (Mazois,  Palais  de  Scaurus,  c.  viii.,  p.  97. — Ruine*  dt 
Pompei,  torn,  iii ,  p.  77. — Becker,  Gallus,  ii.,  p.  20  ) — 4.  (Plin. 
H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  66.)  —  S.  (c.  51.)  —  6.  (lvii.,  91.)  -7  (H.  N  , 
xxxvi.,  66  ) 
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areas  II.  As  a  decoration  of  sacred  persona  and 
sacred  things. 

I.  When  considered  as  an  ordinary  portion  of  fe- 
male dress,  it  was  simply  a  band  encircling  the 
nead,  and  serving  to  confine  the  tresses  (crinales 
tittce),  the  ends,  when  long  (longce  tenia  vitta), 
hanging  down  behind.1  It  was  worn  (1.)  by  maid- 
ens ;'  (2.)  by  married  women  also,  the  vitta  assumed 
on  the  nuptial-day  being  of  a  different  form  from 
that  used  by  virgins.' 

The  vitta  was  not  worn  by  libertinae  even  of  fair 
character,*  much  less  by  meretrices ;  hence  it  was 
looked  upon  as  an  insigne  pudoris,  and,  together 
with  the  stola  and  inslita,  served  to  point  out  at  first 
eight  the  freeborn  matron.* 

The  colour  was  probably  a  matter  of  choice ; 
white  and  purple  are  both  mentioned.*  One  of 
those  represented  in  the  cuts  below  is  ornamented 
with  embroidery,  and  they  were  in  some  cases  set 
with  pearls  (vitta  margaritarum'). 

The  following  woodcuts  represent  back  and  front 
views  of  the  heads  of  statues  from  Herculaneum, 
on  which  we  perceive  the  vitta.* 


II.  When  employed  for  sacred  purposes,  it  was 
usually  twisted  round  the  infula  (vid.  Infdla),  and 
held  together  the  loose  flocks  of  wool.'  Under  this 
orm  it  was  employed  as  an  ornament  for  (1.)  priests, 
and  those  who  offered  sacrifice."  (2.)  Priestesses, 
especially  those  of  Vesta,  and  hence  vittata  sacerdos 
for  a  vestal,  tear'  fl-oxyv.11  (3.)  Prophets  and  poets, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  priests,  and  in  this  case 
the  vittae  were  frequently  intertwined  with  chaplets 
of  olive  or  laurel."  (4.)  Statues  of  deities."  (5.) 
Victims  decked  for  sacrifice."  (6.)  Altars."  (7.) 
Temples."    (8.)  The  UeT^pia  of  suppliants.17 

The  sacred  vittae,  as  well  as  the  infula?,  were 
made  of  wool,  and  hence  the  epithets  lanca™  and 
mollis.1'  They  were  white  (nice**0),  or  purple  (puni- 
eea"),  or  azure  (carulea),  when  wreathed  round  an 
altar  to  the  manes  ** 

Vitta  is  also  used  in  the  general  sense  of  a  string 
for  tying  up  garlands,"  and  vitta  lorea  for  the  leath- 
ern straps  or  braces  by  which  a  machine  was 
worked.** 

1  ULMUS  (irreA^a),  the  Elm,  or  Ulmut  campestns, 
L.    Few  trees  have  enjoyed  more  of  poetical  ce- 

1.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  Tii.,  351,  403.— Ovid,  Met.,  ii.,  413.— Id.,  far., 
•.—Uidor.,  xix.,  31,  <>  6.)— 2.  (Virg.,  .fin.,  ii.,  178.— Prop.,  jr., 
11,  34.-Val.  Flacr,.,  viii.,  6.— Serv.  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  ii.,  133.) — 3 
(Prop..  iv.,  3,  15.— Id.,  11,  34.— Plaut.,  Mil.  Olor.,  iii.,  1, 194.— 
Val.  Mai.,  v.,2,  ,  1.)— 4.  (Tilrall.,  i.,  6,  87.)  —  5.  (Ovid,  A.  A., 
I.,  31.-1J.,  R.  A.,  38fl.— Id.,  Tnst.,  ii.,  S47.— Id.,  Ep.  ox  Pont., 

iii.  ,  3,51.)— 6.  (Id.,  Met.,  ii.,  413.— Cirii,  511.— Stat.,  Achill., 
L,  All.)— 7.  (Dig.  34,  tit.  2,  •.  25,  t  9.)— 8.  (Bmnzi  d'Ercolano, 
torn,  ii.,  tar.  72,  75.)— 9.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  487.— Id.,  jEn.,  x., 
W7  —Uidor.,  xix.,  30,  «  4.— Sen.  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  x.,  538  —  The 
•xpre««ion  of  Lncan  in  obscure,  t.,  142,  Ac.) — 10.  (Virg.,  JEn., 
ii.,  «1.— Id.  ib.,  iv.,  637.— Id.  ib„  x.,  537.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  L,  57.) 
—11.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  fiL,  418.  — Ovid,  Fart.,  in.,  30.  —  Id.  ib.,  *t, 
4fT — Jnv.,  Sat.,  iv.,  9.— Id.,  vi.,  50.)— 12.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  in.,  81. 
-Id.  in.,  vi.,  665.— Stat.,  Sylv.,  ii.,  1,  20.— Id  ,  Achill.,  L,  11.— 
Id.,  Theb.,  iii. ,  466.)  —  13.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  n.,  168,  SKI.— Jo*.,  vi., 
U  —  Compare  Slat.,  Sylv.,  in.,  3,  3.)  — 14.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iii., 
487.— JEn.,  a.,  133  156.— Ib.,  v.,  366.— Ovid,  Ep.  ex  Punt.,  iii., 
•>  74.  —  Stat.,  Achill.,  ii.,  301.)  —  15.  (Virg.,  Eclog.,  viii.,  64.— 
JEn.,  in.,  64.)  —  16.  (Prop.,  iv.,  9,  27.  —  Compare  Tacit.,  Hilt  , 

iv.  ,  53.)  — 17.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  vii.,  237.— Id.  ib.,  viii.,  128.)  — 18. 
(Ovid,  Fart.,  iii.,  30.)— 19.  (Virg.,  Eclog.,  viii.,  64.)— 2d  (Id., 
Georg.,  iii.,  487.— Ovid,  Met.,  nil.,  643.— Stat.,  Theb.,  iii.,  466.) 
—21.  (Prop,  iv.,  9,  27.)— 22.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  in.,64.)— 23.  (Plm., 
H  N.,  xviii  2— Inidor.  xix  31,  6.)— 24  (Plin.,  Hirt.  Nnu, 
wiii  ,  31  i 


lebrity  than  the  elm.  It  was  chosen  particnlailj 
for  the  training  of  vines,  and  the  matriage  of  the 
vine  with  the  elm  forms  a  favourite  figure  in  the 
strains  of  the  Roman  bards. 

ULNA.    (Fwi.  Pes,  p.  762.) 

♦ULVA,  a  term  applied  generally  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  all  aquatic  plants,  and  synonymous,  there- 
fore, with  Alga.  According  to  some,  nowever,  the 
term  alga  was  employed  to  designate  marine  aquatic 
plants,  and  ulva  those  growing  in  fresh  water.  This 
distinction  will  not  hold  good,  however,  in  all  case* 

UMBELLA.    ( Vid.  Umbracclum.) 

UMBI'LICUS.    {Vid.  Libee.) 

UMBO.    (Vid.  Clipeus;  Toga,  p.  986.) 

UMBRA'CULUM,  UMBELLA  (uKiadeiov,  a  Kid- 
diov,  oKiadioKTj),  a  Parasol,  was  used  by  Greek  and 
Roman  ladies  as  a  protection  against  the  sun.  They 
seem  not  to  have  been  carried  generally  by  the  la 
dies  themselves,  but  by  female  slaves,  who  helo 
them  over  their  mistresses.  The  daughters  of  the 
aliens  (jUtoikol)  at  Athens  had  to  carry  parasols 
after  the  Athenian  maidens  at  the  Panathenaea,  as  is 
mentioned  under  Hvdruphoria,  p.  523.  The  par 
asols  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  been  exactly 
like  our  own  parasols  or  umbrellas  in  form,  and 
could  be  shut  up  and  opened  like  ours.1  They  are 
often  represented  in  paintings  on  ancient  vases 
the  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from  Millin's  Peint- 
ures  de  Vases  Antiques,  vol.  i.,  pi.  70.  The  female 
is  clothed  in  a  long  chiton  or  diploidion  (vid.  Tuni- 
ca, 1023),  and  has  a  small  himation,  which  seerna 
to  have  fallen  off  her  shoulders. 


It  was  considered  a  mark  of  effemitiao"  for  meo 
to  make  use  of  parasols.*  The  Roman  ladies  used 
them  in  the  amphitheatre  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  sun  or  some  passing  shower,*  when  the  wind  or 
other  circumstances  did  not  allow  the  velarium  to 
be  extended.  (Vid.  Ammmthkatruu,  p.  62.)  To 
hold  a  parasol  over  a  lady  was  one  of  the  common 
attentions  of  lovers,*  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
very  common  to  give  parasols  as  presents.'  In- 
stead of  parasols,  the  Greek  women,  in  lat/  i  rnea, 
wore  a  kind  of  straw  hat  or  bonnet,  callec  do\ia* 
The  Romans  also  wore  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim 
(vetasu*)  as  a  protection  against  the  sun.'  See 
Paciaudi,  de  Umbella  gestatione,  Rom.,  1752  —Bec- 
ker, Chariklti,  ii.,  p  73. 

1.  (Anrtonh.,  Eqnit.,  1348.  — Schol.  ad  loe.—  OvidTArt.  Am., 
ii.,  209.)  — 2.  (A  nacreon  ap.  Athen.,  xii.,  p.  534.)  — 3.  (Mart., 
xiv.,  28.)— 4.  (Mart.,  xi.,  73.  — Ovid,  L  c.)  —  5.  (Jnv.,  8at.,  u., 
50  )  — 6.  (Pollox,  vii.,  174.  —  Compare  x..  127.  —  Th«ocrit.,  xv- 
30  )— 7  (Saet.,  Octav..  PI.— Dinn  Cum.,  lix  ,  7.) 
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UNGUENTA 


UNGUENTA. 


UNCI  A  bynla,  otiyicia,  ovyyia),  the  twelfth  part 
of  the  As  or  Libra,  is  derived  by  Varro  from  unus, 
as  being  the  unit  of  the  divisions  of  the  as.1 

Its  value  as  ,i  weight  was  433-666  grains,  or  |  of 
an  ounce,  and  105  36  grains  avoirdupois.  (Vid. 
Libra.)    ll  was  subdivided  into 

2  Semunoiae,  each     .    .    .    =  \  n>~  46 

3  Duellae        "....=  I      35  1 2 

4  Sicilici  "....=  108416 
6  Sextulae       "    .    .        .    =        72  277 

J4  Scrupula      "....=        18  069 

144  Siliquae        "....=  3  011 

In  connecting  the  Roman  system  of  weights  and 
money  with  the  Greek,  another  division  of  the  un- 
na  was  used.  When  the  drachma  was  introduced 
nto  the  Roman  system  as  equivalent  to  the  dena- 
rius of  96  to  the  pound  (vid.  Denarius,  Drachma), 
the  uncia  contained  8  drachma?,  the  drachma  3 
scrupula,  the  scrupulum  2  oboli  (since  6  oholi  made 
op  the  drachma),  and  the  obolos  3  siliquaj  (neparin). 
Therefore  the  uncia  was  divided  into 

8  drachma*,  each       .    .        =  54  208  grs 
24  scrupula      "  .    .    =  18  069  " 

48  oboli  "         .    .    .    =    9  034  " 

144  siliquaj  "  .  .  .  .  =  3  011  " 
In  this  division  we  have  the  origin  of  the  modern 
Italian  system,  in  which  the  pound  is  divided  into 
12  ounces,  the  ounce  into  three  drams,  the  dram 
into  three  scruples,  and  the  scruple  into  6  carats. 
In  each  of  these  systems  1728  Keparia,  siliquae,  or 
carats  make  up  the  pound. 

The  uncial  system  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily,  who  called  their  obol  Xirpa  (the  Roman 
libra),  and  divided  it  into  12  parts,  each  of  which 
they  called  byKia  or  abynia  (the  Roman  uncia). 
( Vid.  Litra  )  In  this  system  the  byicia  was  reck- 
3i  ed  equal  U  the  xa^xovc. 

Muller  considers  that  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  and 
also  the  Romans  themselves,  obtained  the  uncial 
system  from  the  Etruscans.3 

The  Romans  applied  the  uncial  division  to  all 
Kinds  of  magnitude.  (Vid.  As.)  In  length  the  un- 
tia  was  the  twelfth  of  a  foot,  whence  the  word  inch 
vid.  Pes)  ;  in  area,  the  twelfth  of  a  jugerum  (vid. 
Iugerum)  ;  in  content,  the  twelfth  of  a  sextarius 
md.  Sextarius,  Cyathus,  Xestes);  in  time,  the 
welfth  of  an  hour.    (Vid.  As,  sub  fin.)3 

UNCIA,  a  Roman  copper  coin,  the  twelfth  of  the 
As. 

UNCIA'RIUM  FCENUS.  ( Vid.  Interest  of  Mon- 
ey, p.  M7.) 

UNOTO'RES.    (Vid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 

UNCTUA'RIUM.    ( Vid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 

UNGUENTA,  ointments,  oils,  or  salves.  The 
application  of  unguenta,  in  connexion  with  the  ba- 
thing and  athletic  contests  of  the  ancients,  is  stated 
under  Baths  and  Athlete,  &c.  But,  although 
their  original  object  was  simply  to  preserve  the 
health  and  elasticity  of  the  human  frame,  they  were 
a  later  times  used  as  articles  of  luxury.  They  were 
then  not  only  employed  to  impart  to  the  body  or 
hair  a  particular  colour,  but  also  to  give  to  them 
tne  most  beautiful  fragrance  possible;  they  were, 
moreover,  not  merely  applied  after  a  bath,  but  at  any 
time,  to  render  one's  appearance  or  presence  more 
pleasant  than  usual.  In  short,  they  were  used  then 
as  oils  and  pomatums  are  at  present. 

The  numerous  kinds  of  oils,  soaps,  pomatums, 
and  other  perfumes  with  which  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  is  quite  astonishing.  We  know  several 
kinds  of  soaps  which  they  used,  though,  as  it  ap- 


1.  (L.  L.,  v.,  171,  ed.  Miiller.)— 2.  (Etrusker,  i.,  p.  309  -3. 
(Bdckh,  Metrolog.  Untersuch  p  155,  .'60,  165, 293.— Wuro.  De 
Poll.,  <» c,  p.  8.  9,  63,  67,  Ilo.  13»  > 


pears,  more  for  the  purpose  of  painting  tne  nau  tfcak 
for  cleaning  it.1  For  the  same  purpose  they  also 
used  certain  herbs.' 

Among  the  various  and  costly  ods  which  were 
partly  used  for  the  skin  and  partly  for  the  hair,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  as  examples  :  mende- 
sium,  megalesium,  metopium,  amaracinum,  Cypn- 
num,  susinum,  nardinum,  spicatum,  iasminum,  ro 
saceum,  and  crocus  oil,  which  was  considered  the 
most  costly.1  In  addition  to  these  oils,  the  ancients 
also  used  various  kinds  of  powder  as  perfumes, 
which,  by  a  general  name,  are  called  diapasmata 
To  what  extent  the  luxury  of  using  fragrant  oils 
and  the  like  was  carried  on,  may  be  inferred  from 
Seneca,4  who  says  that  people  anointed  themselves 
twice  or  even  three  times  a  day,  in  order  that  the 
delicious  fragrance  might  never  diminish.  At  Rome, 
however,  these  luxuries  did  not  become  very  gen- 
eral till  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,4  while  the 
Greeks  appear  to  have  been  familiar  with  them  from 
early  times.  The  wealthy  Greeks  and  Romans 
carried  their  ointments  and  perfumes  with  them, 
especially  when  they  bathed,  in  small  boxes  of  cost- 
ly materials  and  beautiful  workmanship,  which  were 
called  narthecia.*  The  traffic  which  was  carried  on 
in  these  ointments  and  perfumes  in  several  towns 
of  Greece  and  southern  Italy  was  very  considerable. 
The  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  them  were 
called  by  the  Romans  unguentarn.1  or,  as  they  fre- 
quently were  women,  unnucntaria."  and  the  art  of 
manufacturing  them  unguentaria.  In  the  wealthy 
and  effeminate  city  of  Capua  there  was  one  great 
street  called  the  Seplasia,  which  consisted  entirely 
of  shops,  in  which  ointments  and  perfumes  were 
sold. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  on  the  custom  of  this 
ancients  in  painting  their  faces.  In  Greece  this 
practice  appears  to  have  been  very  common  among 
the  ladies,  though  men  also  had  sometimes  recourse 
to  it,  as,  for  example,  Demetrius  Phalereus.'  But, 
as  regards  the  women,  it  appears  that  their  retired 
mode  of  living,  and  their  sitting  mostly  in  their  own 
apartments,  deprived  them  of  a  great  part  of  theii 
natural  freshness  and  beauty,  for  which,  of  course 
they  were  anxious  to  make  up  by  artificial  means  " 
This  mode  of  embellishing  themselves  was  probably 
applied  only  on  certain  occasions,  such  as  when 
they  went  out,  or  wished  to  appear  more  charming.11 
The  colours  used  for  this  purpose  were  white  (fi- 
/ivdiov,  cerusa)  and  red  (lyxovoa  or  ayxovoa,  naide- 
pwc,  ovKa/iivov,  or  Qvkoc13).  The  eyebrows  were  fre- 
quently painted  black  (fdXav,  aaSoloc,  or  arififiic"). 
The  manner  in  which  this  operation  of  painting  was 
performed,  is  still  seen  in  some  ancient  works  of 
art  representing  ladies  in  the  act  of  painting  them- 
selves. Sometimes  they  are  seen  painting  them- 
selves with  a  brush,  and  sometimes  with  their  fin- 
gers.1* 

The  Romans,  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic 
and  under  the  Empire,  were  no  less  fond  of  painting 
themselves  than  the  Greeks.15  The  red  colour  was 
at  Rome,  as  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  prepared  frorr 
a  kind  of  moss  which  the  Romans  called  fucus  (the 
rocella  of  Linnaeus),  and  from  which  afterward  all 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N„  xviii.,  12,  51.— Mart.,  viii.,  23,  20.— Id.,  xiv., 
26,27.)  — 2.  (Ovid,  Ar.  Amat.,  iii.,  163.  — Amor.,  i.,  14.)— 8. 
(Becker,  Gallus,  ii.,  p.  27.)— 4.  (Epist.,  86.)-5.  (Gell.,  vii.,  12.) 
—6.  (BOttiger,  Sabina,  i.,  p.  52.)  — 7.  (Cic.,  De  Off.,  i.,  12.- 
Horat.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  228.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  5 )— 9.  (Athen., 
xii.,  p.  642.)—10.  (Xen.,  (Econ.,  10, v  10.  —  Stobueus,  iii.,  p.  87, 
ed.  Gaisford.  —  Comparp  Becker,  ('hankies,  ii.,  p.  232.)  —  11 
(Lysias,  De  Caed.  Eratosth.,  p.  15.  —  Aristoph.,  Lysistr.,  149. — 
Eccles.,  878.  —  Plut.,  1064.-Plut.,  Alcib.,  39.)  —  12.  (Xenoph. 
(Econ.,  10,  I)  2.  —  Aristoph.,  Lysistr.,  48. —  Id.,  Eccles.,  929  — 
Alexis  ap.  Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  568  ;  compare  557. — Etyniol.  Mag.,  • 
v.  'K4tlil'v3i5)adai-)— 13.  (Alexis  ap.  Athen.,  xiii.,  p  568.— Po* 
lux,  v.,  101.) — 14.  (BSttiger,  Sabina,  ii.,  tab.  ix.,  and  i.,  tab.  vi  ) 
—  15.  (Horat.,  Epod  ,  xii..  !0  —  Ovid,  Ar  Am.,  iii.,  199.— Plin. 
H.  N..  xxviii.,  8.) 
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Ainds  of  paint  were  called  fucus.  Another  general 
term  lor  paint  is  creta.  For  embellishing  and  clean- 
ing the  completion,  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Ro- 
anans  used  a  substance  called  oesipum  (vid.  the  com- 
ment on  Suidas,  s.  v.  Olant)),  which  was  prepared 
of  the  wool  taken  from  those  parts  of  the  body  of  a 
sheep  in  which  it  perspired  most.  Another  reme- 
dy, often  applied  for  similar  purposes,  consisted  of 
powdered  excrementa  of  the  Egyptian  crocodiles.1 

Respecting  the  subjects  here  mentioned,  and  ev- 
erything connected  with  the  toilet  of  the  ancients, 
see  Bottiger,  Sabina  oder  Morgenscenen  in  Putzzim- 
iter  etncr  reichen  Romerxn,  Leipz.,  1806,  2  vols. 

UNGUENTAR1I.    (Vid.  Ungubnta.) 

UNIVE'RSITAS.  This  word  denotes  the  whole 
of  anything  as  contrasted  with  its  component  parts. 
It  signifies  either  a  number  of  persons  as  a  whole, 
or  a  number  of  things,  or  a  number  of  rights.  In 
the  case  of  a  number  of  things  viewed  as  a  univer- 
sitas,  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  parts  are  corpo- 
really united  or  not ;  or  whether  the  corporeal  union, 
if  it  exists,  is  natural  or  not. 

A  single  person  only  can  properly  be  viewed  as 
the  subject  of  rights  and  duties  ;  but  the  notion  of 
legal  capacity  may,  by  a  fiction,  be  extended  to  a 
number  of  persons,  who  are  considered  as  a  single 
person  for  legal  purposes,  and  may,  accordingly,  be 
called  juristical  persons,  or  persons  existing  merely 
by  virtue  of  legal  fiction.  Thus  the  "  hereditas"  is 
said  by  the  Roman  jurists  "  persona  vice  fungi" 
like  a  municipium,  decuria,  and  societas  :  the  bono- 
rum  possessor  is  "  m  loco  heredis  ;"  and  as  he  is  a 
fictitious  heres,  so  a  juristical  person  is  a  fictitious 
person.  As  persons,  however,  so  constituted,  such 
juristical  persons  have  legal  capacities,  as  individ- 
uals have;  bu*.  their  legal  capacities  are  limited  to 
property  as  tfceir  object.  It  is  true  that  the  Ro- 
mans often  considered  other  persons  as  a  collective 
unity  :  thus  they  speak  of  the  collegium  of  the  con- 
suls (rid.  Collegium;,  and  of  the  tribuni  plebis.  In 
like  manner,  they  say  that  the  duumviri  of  a  muni- 
cipium are  to  be  viewed  as  one  person.*  But  these 
fictitious  unities  have  only  reference  to  jus  publi- 
cum, and  they  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
juristical  persons,  the  essential  character  of  which 
is  the  capacity  to  have  and  acquire  property.  Ju- 
ristical persons  could  be  subjects  of  ownership,  jura 
in  re,  obligationes,  and  hereditas ;  they  could  own 
slaves,  and  have  the  patronatus ;  but  all  the  rela- 
tions of  familia,  as  the  patria  potestas  aud  others  of 
a  like  kind,  were  foreign  to  the  notion.  But,  though 
the  capacity  to  have  property  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  juristical  persons  viewed  with  rela- 
tion to  jus  privatum,  the  objects  for  which  the  prop- 
erty is  had  and  applied  may  be  any,  and  the  capa- 
city to  have  property  implies  a  purpose  lor  which  it 
is  had,  which  is  often  much  more  important  than 
this  mere  capacity.  But  the  purposes  for  which  ju- 
ristical persons  have  property  are  mute  distinct  from 
their  capacity  to  have  it.  This  will  appear  from  all 
jr  any  of  the  examples  hereinafter  given. 

The  following  are  juristical  persons  :  1  Civitas. 
2.  Municipes  :  this  term  is  more  common  than  mu- 
oicipium,  and  comprehends  both  citizens  of  a  muni- 
cipium and  a  colony  ;  it  is  also  used  when  the  ob- 
ject is  to  express  the  municipium  as  a  whole,  op- 
posed to  the  individual  members  of  it.  3.  Respub- 
lica.  In  the  republican  period,  when  used  without 
an  adjunct,  Respublica  expressed  Rome,  but  in  the 
old  jurists  it  signifies  a  civitas  dependant  on  Rome 
4.  Respublica  civitatis  or  raunicipii.  6.  Commune, 
eommunitas.  Besides  the  civitates,  component 
parts  of  the  civitates  are  also  juristical  persons  :  1. 
Curies  or  aecunones :  the  word  decurionee  often 
denotes  the  individuals  composing  the  body  of  de- 

1.  (Horat..  Plin.,  1.  c.)— 2.  (I)iif.  50.  tit.  1,  •  55.) 


euiiones  as  opposed  to  the  civitas  (municipes).  wtucb 
appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Digest,1  where  it  is 
stated  that  an  action  for  dolus  will  not  lie  against 
the  municipes,  for  a  fictitious  person  cannot  be  guil- 
ty of  dolus,  but  such  action  will  lie  against  the  indi- 
vidual decuriones  who  administer  the  affaiis  of  the 
municipes.  Sometimes  the  word  curia  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  civitas,  and  sometimes  the  decurio- 
nes are  spoken  of  as  a  juristical  person,  which  has 
property  as  such.  2.  Vici ;  which  have  no  political 
self-existence,  but  are  attached  to  some  respublica, 
yet  they  are  juristical  persons,  can  hold  property, 
and  maintain  suits.  3.  Fora,  conciliabula,  castella. 
These  were  places  between  civitates  and  vici  as  to 
extent  and  importance  ;  they  belonged  to  a  respub- 
lica, but  had  the  rights  of  juristical  persons  :  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  legislation  of  Justinian, 
but  the  names  occur  in  the  Tablet  of  Heraclea,  in 
the  lex  Galliae  Cisalpinas,  and  in  Paulus.'  In  the  la- 
ter period  of  the  Empire,  provinces  were  viewed  as 
juristical  persons. 

In  the  writings  of  the  agrimensores,  communi 
ties,  and  particularly  colonies  (colom),  are  designa- 
ted by  the  appropriate  name  of  publics  persona, 
and  property  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  colo- 
ni,  that  is,  the  colonia,  coloni  being  used  here  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  municipes  was  used,  as  above 
explained. 

Other  juristical  persons  were  :  1.  Religious  bod- 
ies, as  collpsri.i  of  priests  and  of  the  vestal  virgins, 
which  coui  i  mid  property  and  take  by  testament. 
2.  Associations  of  official  persons,  such  as  those 
who  were  employed  in  administration  :  the  body  of 
scribae  became  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  im- 
portant, as  they  were  employed  in  all  branches  of 
administration ;  the  general  name  was  scribs,  a 
term  which  includes  the  particular  names  of  libra- 
rii,  fiscales,  and  others  ;  they  were  divided  into  sub- 
divisions called  decuriae,  a  term  which,  even  under 
the  Republic  and  also  under  the  Empire,  denoted 
the  corporations  of  scribae  ;  the  individual  members 
were  called  decuriati,  and  subsequently  decuriales ; 
the  decuriati  had  great  privileges  in  Rome,  and  sub- 
sequently in  Constantinople.3  3.  Associations  for 
trade  and  commerce,  as  fabri  pistores,  navicularii, 
the  individuals  of  which  had  a  common  profession, 
on  which  the  notion  of  their  union  was  founded,  but 
each  man  worked  on  his  own  account.  Associa- 
tions properly  included  under  societates,  as  corpo- 
rations for  effecting  a  common  object  (vid.  Socib- 
tas)  :  such  associations  could  be  dissolved  by  the 
notice  of  any  member,  and  were  actually  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  a  single  member.  Some  of  these 
associations,  such  as  those  for  working  mines,  sali- 
nae,  and  farming  the  portoria,  were  corporate  bod- 
ies, and  retained  the  name  of  societates.  4.  Asso- 
ciations, called  sodalitates,  sodalitia,  collegia  soda- 
litia,  which  resembled  modern  clubs.  In  their  ori- 
gin they  were  friendly  associations  tor  feasting  t'> 
gether;  in  course  of  time  many  of  them  became  po- 
litical associations,  but  from  this  we  must  not  con- 
clude that  their  true  nature  really  varied  ;  they  were 
associations  not  included  in  any  other  class  that 
has  been  enumerated,  but  i hey  differed  in  their 
character  according  to  the  times.  In  periods  ol 
commotion  they  became  the  central  points  of  polit- 
ical factions,  and  new  associations,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed,  would  be  formed  expressly  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  Sometimes  the  public  places  were 
crowded  by  the  sodalitia  and  decuriati,4  and  the 
senate  was  at  last  compelled  to  propose  a  lex  which 
should  subject  to  the  penalties  of  vis  those  who 


1.  (4,  tit.  3,  c.  15.)— 2.  (8.  K  .  4,  tit.  0,  •.  2.)— 3.  (Cic.  in  V«irr 
iii.,  79.  —  1(1.  nd  tjuint.  Fr«tr..  n.,  S.  —  Twil.,  Ann.,  iiii.,  17.— 
8u»t.,  Aug.,  57.  —  Id.,  Clmud.,  I.)  —4.  (Cic.  -d  Quint.  Fratr 
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wouid  Lot  disperse.  This  was  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral dissolution  of  collegia  according  to  Asconius 
(in  Cornelianam),  but  the  dissolution  only  extended 
to  mischievous  associations,  as  may  be  safely  in- 
ferred from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  even  the 
words  of  Asconius,  if  carefully  examined,  are  not 
incoiisistent  with  this  conclusion.  In  the  Digest1 
we  find  the  rule  that  no  collegium  could  be  formed 
without  the  permission  of  a  senatus  consultum  or 
the  Caesar ;  and  persons  who  associated  unlawfully 
were  guilty  of  an  extraordinarium  crimen.  The  rule 
of  law  means  that  no  union  of  persons  could  become 
a  juristical  person  without  the  consent  of  the  proper 
authority ;  and  this  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other 
provision  contained  in  the  same  rule,  which  punish- 
ed associations  of  persons  who  acted  as  corpora- 
tions, for  this  part  of  the  rule  relates  only  to  such 
associations  as  were  dangerous,  or  of  an  undefined 
character. 

There  were  also  in  the  imperial  period  the  col- 
legia tenuiorum,  or  associations  of  poorer  people ; 
but  they  were  allowed  to  meet  only  once  a  month, 
and  they  paid  monthly  contributions.1  A  man  could 
only  belong  to  one  of  them.  Slaves  could  belong 
to  such  a  collegium,  with  the  permission  of  their 
masters. 

Communities  of  cities  and  towns  have  a  kind  of 
natural  or  necessary  existence ;  and  other  bodies, 
called  corporations,  have  been  fashioned  by  a  kind 
of  analogy  to  them,  and,  like  them,  can  have  proper- 
ty, and  be  represented  like  them  by  an  agent,  where- 
in consists  the  essence  of  a  juristical  person.  Some 
of  these  corporations,  like  communities  of  cities 
and  towns,  were  of  a  permanent  character,  as  col- 
leges of  priests,  decuriae,  and  companies  of  artisans ; 
others  had  a  temporary  character,  as  societates  and 
aodalitates.  All  these  corporations  are  designated 
by  the  name  either  of  collegium  or  corpus,  between 
which  there  is  no  legal  distinction,  for  it  appears 
that  one  corporation  was  called  a  collegium  and 
another  a  corpus,  as  it  might  happen ;  but  both  of 
these  terms  denote  a  corporation,  as  above  explain- 
ed, as  opposed  to  a  civitas  or  respublica.  The  mem- 
bers of  such  corporations  were  collegae  and  sodales, 
which  is  a  more  general  and  an  older  term  than 
sodalitas.  Altogether  they  were  called  collegiati 
and  corporati :  the  members  of  particular  kinds  of 
corporations  were  decuriati,  decuriales,  socii.  The 
common  name  which  includes  all  corporations  and 
civitates  is  universitas,  as  opposed  to  which  any  in- 
dividual is  singularis  persona. 

The  notion  ot  individual  property  as  a  unity  is 
founded  on  the  notion  of  the  unity  of  the  owner. 
But  this  notion  of  unity,  when  once  established, 
may,  for  certain  purposes,  be  arbitrarily  assumed, 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  applied  to  the  case  of  peculi- 
um,  dos,  and  hereditas,  and  modern  writers  have 
designated  these  as  cases  of  a  universitas  juris. 
The  name  universitas  has  led  many  to  suppose  that 
the  three  cases  above  mentioned  have  all  the  same 
incidents,  whereas  each  has  its  peculiar  character, 
because  the  term  universitas  means  any  whole  as 
opposed  to  its  parts.  The  name  universitas  juris 
does  not  occur  in  the  Roman  law.  The  nature  of 
universal  succession  is  explained  under  Successio. 

The  term  universitas  was  adopted  in  the  middle 
ages  to  denote  certain  great  schools,  but  not  as 
schools  :  the  term  denoted  these  places  as  corpora- 
tions, that  is,  as  associations  of  individuals.  The 
adjunct  which  would  express  the  kind  of  persons 
associated  would  depend  on  circumstances :  thus, 
in  Bologna,  the  expression  universitas  scholarium 
was  in  common  use ;  in  Paris,  universitas  magis- 
trorum.  The  school,  as  such,  was  called  schola, 
ind,  from  the  thirteenth  century,  most  commonly 

>  (47,  tit.  22,  8.  1,  2, a)— 2.  (Dig.  47,  tit  22  •.  1,  3  ) 
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j  stadium ,  and  if  it  was  a  distinguished  school,  n 
I  was  called  studium  generate.  The  first  occasion 
on  which  the  term  universitas  was  applied  to  a 
great  school  is  said  to  be  in  a  decretal  of  Innocent 
III.,  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  ad- 
dressed Scholaribus  Parisiensibus. 

(Savigny,  System  des  Heutigen  Rom  Rechts,  i. 
378  ;  ii.,  235  ;  iii.,  8.— Savigny,  Geschirks  des  Rom 
Rechts  im  Mittelalter,  vol.  iii.,  318,  380. ) 

♦URANOSC'OPUS  (ovpavooKbwos).  ( Vid.  Call* 

ONOMOS.) 

*URUS.  {Vid.  Bison.) 
VOCA'TIO  IN  JUS.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 
VOCO'NIA  LEK  was  enacted  on  the  proposal 
of  Q.  Voconius  Saxa,  a  tribunus  plebis.  In  the  "  Dt 
Senectute"  of  Cicero,  Cato  the  elder  is  introduced 
as  saying  that  he  spoke  in  favour  of  the  lex  when 
he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Caepio  and  Philippus  (B.C.  169).  Gellius 
also  speaks  of  the  oration  in  which  Cato  recom- 

\  mended  this  lex.1 

One  provision  of  the  lex  was,  that  no  person  who 
should  be  included  in  the  census,  after  the  census 
of  that  year  (post  eos  censores ;  the  censors  of  that 
year  were  A.  Posthumius  and  Q.  Fulvius),  should 
make  any  female  (virginemneve  mulierem)  his  heres.* 
Cicero  does  not  state  that  the  lex  fixed  the  census 
at  any  sum ;  but  it  appears  from  Gaius3  and  from 
Dion  Cassius4  that  a  woman  could  not  be  made 
heres  by  any  person  who  was  rated  in  the  census 
at  100,000  sesterces  (centum  millia  aris),  though 
she  could  take  the  hereditas  per  fideicommissum. 

;  The  lex  allowed  no  exceptions  even  in  favour  of  an 
only  daughter.4  The  lex  only  applied  to  testaments, 
and  therefore  a  daughter  or  other  female  rould  in- 
herit ab  intestato  to  any  amount.    The  vestal  vii- 

I  gins  could  make  women  their  heredes  in  all  caaes, 

!  which  was  the  only  exception  to  the  provisions  of 
the  lex.* 

If  the  terms  of  the  lex  are  correctly  reported  bj 
Cicero,  a  person  who  was  not  census  might  make 
a  woman  his  heres,  whatever  was  the  amount  of 
his  property,  and  so  Cicero  understands  the  lex.' 
Still  there  is  a  difficulty  about  the  meaning  of  cen- 
sus. If  it  is  taken  to  mean  that  a  person  whose 
property  was  above  100,000,  and  who  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  census,  could  dispose  of  his  property 
as  he  pleased  by  testament,  the  purpose  of  the  lex 
would  be  frustrated ;  and  farther,  "  the  not  being 
included  in  the  census"  (neque  census  esset)  seems 
rather  vague.  Still,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
lex,  any  person  who  had  ever  been  included  in  the 
census  would  be  affected  by  this  legal  incapacity. 
Sometimes  it  is  assumed  that  the  last  census  is 
meant.  The  Edict  extended  the  rule  of  the  Voconia 
lex  to  the  bonorum  possessio.8 

Another  provision  of  the  lex  forbade  a  person 
who  was  census  to  give  more  in  amount  in  the 
form  of  a  legacy,  or  a  donatio  mortis  causa,  to  any 
person  than  the  heres  or  heredes  should  take.  ThM 
provision  secured  something  to  the  heres  or  heredes, 
but  still  the  provision  was  ineffectual,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  this  lex  was  only  accomplished  by  the  lex 
Falcidia.  ( Vid.  Leoatum.)  Gaius,9  in  quoting  this 
provision  of  the  lex,  does  not  mention  the  condition 
of  being  census,  but  this  is  stated  by  Cicero.1* 

Some  writers  suppose  that  this  lex  also  contain 
ed  a  provision  by  which  a  testator  was  forbidden  to 
give  a  woman  more  than  half  of  his  property  by 
way  of  legacy ;  and  it  appears  from  Cicero  that  the 
lex  applied  to  legacies  (de  mulierum  legatis  et  heredi- 


1.  (Cic,  Pro  Balbo,  8.—  Cato  Major,  5  —  Gell.,  vii.,  13 ;  xviL, 
6.)— 2.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  i.,  41,  42.)— 3.  (ii.,  274.)— 4.  (M  ,  10.)— 
5.  (Augustin.,  De  Cirt.  Dei,  iii.,  21.)  — 6.  (Cic,  De  Rep.,  iii, 
10.— Gell.,  i.,  12.)-7.  (in  Verr.,  41.)— 8.  (Bis  37,  tit.  1  ■  I2J 
—9.  (ii.,  226.)— 10  (in  Vert.,  i.,  43.) 
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tabus1).  Quintilian'  states  that  by  the  lex  ( Voconia) 
a  woman  could  nol  take  by  testament  more  than 
half  of  a  person's  piopert}- ;  but  Quintilian  says  no- 
thing of  the  provisions  of  this  lex,  which  incapaci- 
tated women  altogether  from  taking  under  a  will  in 
certain  cases,  and  in  the  passage  referred  to  he  is 
speaking  of  two  women  being  made  hered.es  of  a 
property  in  equal  shares.  The  dispute  between  the 
cognati  and  th*'  Vwo  women  turned  on  the  words 
of  the  ex,  "  n  ticeat  mulien  plusquam  dimidiam 
partem,  bonorum  suorum  relinquere"  the  cognati 
contending  that  ihe  lex  did  not  allow  the  whole 
property  to  be  t  ^us  given  to  two  women  in  equal 
shares,  though  it  was  admitted  that  if  half  of  the 
property  had  been  given  to  one  woman,  there  would 
have  been  no  ground  for  dispute.  It  is  quite  con- 
sistent that  the  lex  might  have  allowed  a  woman  to 
take  half  of  a  man's  property  in  certain  cases,  and 
in  others  to  take  none,  though  the  object  of  the  lex, 
which  was  to  prevent  large  properties  from  coming 
into  women's  hands,  would  have  been  better  secured 
by  other  provisions  than  those  of  the  lex  as  they 
are  known  to  us ;  for  it  appears  from  Quintilian 
that  a  woman  might  take  by  will  one  half  of  as 
many  properties  as  there  were  testators.  It  might 
be  conjectured  that  the  clause  of  the  lex  which 
forbade  a  woman  being  made  heres  signified  sole 
heres,  and  then  the  clause  which  forbade  her  taking 
more  than  half  would  be  fitly  framed  to  prevent  an 
evasion  o<  the  law  by  making  a  woman  heres  ex 
deunce,  for  instance,  and  giving  the  rest  to  an- 
other person.  And  this  conjecture  derives  some 
eupport  from  the  provision  which  prevented  the 
giving  nearly  all  the  property  in  legacies  to  the 
detriment  of  the  heres  ;  which  provision,  however, 
it  must  be  observed,  does  not  apply  to  women  only, 
ao  far  as  we  can  conclude  from  the  words  of  Gaius.5 
The  case  of  Fadia,  mentioned  by  Cicero,4  shows 
that  there  ""as  a  provision  in  the  lex  by  which,  in 
certain  case*  at  least,  a  woman  might  take  some- 
thing ;  and  it  aiso  shows  that  the  lex  prevented  a 
man  from  making  even  his  own  daughter  sole  heres. 

According  to  Gaius  and  Pliny,6  the  provisions  of 
the  Voconia  lex  were  in  force  at  the  time  when  they 
were  writing,  though  Gellius*  speaks  of  them  as 
being  either  obsolete  or  repealed.  The  provisions 
of  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaaa  may  have  repealed 
some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Voconia  lex. 

The  subject  of  the  Voconia  lex  is  one  of  consider- 
able difficulty,  owing  to  the  imperfect  statements 
that  remain  of  its  contents  and  provisions,  which 
were  probably  numerous.  The  chief  modern  au- 
thorities on  the  matter  are  referred  to  by  Rein ;' 
but  the  writer  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting any  of  them. 

VOLONES  is  synonymous  with  voluiitarii  (from 
volo),  and  might  hence  be  applied  to  all  those  who 
volunteered  to  serve  in  the  Roman  armies  without 
there  being  any  obligation  to  do  so.  But  it  was  ap- 
plied inure  especially  to  slaves,  when,  in  times  of 
need,  they  offered  or  were  allowed  to  fight  in  the 
Roman  armies.  Thus  when,  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  aftei  the  battle  of  Cannae,  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  freemen  to  complete  the 
army,  about  8000  young  and  able-bodied  slaves  of- 
fered to  serve.  Their  proposal  was  accepted  ;  they 
received  armour  at  the  public  expense,  and  as  they 
distinguished  themselves,  they  were  honoured  with 
the  franchise.'  In  after  times  the  name  volonea 
was  retained  whenever  slaves  chose  or  were  al- 
lowed to  take  up  anna  in  defence  of  their  masters, 


1.  (Cic,  De  Repub.,  iii.,  10.)— 2.  (Doclam.,  264.)  —  S.  (ii., 
*74.)^l.  (De  Fin.,  n.,  17.)  — 5.  (Paneg.,  42.)— 6.  (xx.,  1.)— 7. 
(Dat  Rilm.  Pri»at.  Kccht,  p.  367,  <5cn.)— 8.  (Liv.,  xxii.,  57  —Id., 
Mill  .  35. — Macrob.  Sat.,  ;.,  11  —  Fe«t  ,  •  v.  Volonei.) 
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which  they  were  the  more  willing  to  do,  as  tne.» 
were  generally  rewarded  with  tbe  franchise.1 

VOLU'MEN.    (Vid.  Liber.) 

VOLUNTA'RII.    (Vid.  Volones.) 

VOMITO'RIA.    (Vid.  Amphitheatrcm,  p.  03.) 

*VULPES  (uU>ttVS),  the  Fox,  or  Cants  Vulpet, 
L.  It  is  also  called  xspdu  by  Oppian  and  by  Aris- 
tophanes, in  a  metaphorical  sense.8 

URAGUS.    (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

URNA,  an  urn,  a  Roman  measure  of  capacity 
for  fluids,  equal  to  half  an  Amphora.3  This  use  of 
the  term  was  probably  founded  upon  its  more  gen- 
eral application  to  denote  a  vessel  for  holding  water, 
or  any  other  substance,  either  fluid  or  solid.* 

An  urn  was  used  to  receive  the  names  of  the 
judges  (judices),  in  order  that  the  praetor  might 
draw  out  of  it  a  sufficient  number  to  determine 
causes  ;*  also  to  receive  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
(Vid.  Funos,  p.  460,  461.)  For  this  purpose  urns 
were  made  of  marble,  porphyiy,  baked  clay,  bronze, 
or  glass,  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  some  quite  simple, 
and  others  sculptured  in  bas-relief,  or  ornamented 
in  an  endless  variety  of  ways. 

USTRI'iMA,  USTRI'NUM.  (Vid.  Bustdm;  Fn 
NU8,  p.  460.) 

USUCA'PIO.  The  history  of  usucapio  is  an  im 
portant  fact  in  the  history  of  Roman  jurisprudence. 

Gaius6  states  that  there  was  originally  in  Rome 
only  one  kind  of  ownership :  a  person  was  either 
owner  of  a  thing  ex  jure  Quiritium,  or  he  was  not 
owner  at  all.  But  afterward  ownership  was  divided, 
so  that  one  man  might  be  owner  ex  jure  Quiritium, 
and  another  might  have  the  same  thing  in  bonis, 
that  is,  have  the  right  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  it.  He  then  goes  on  to  give  an  instance  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  divided  ownership  might  arise, 
by  reference  to  the  transfer  of  a  res  mancipi:  if 
such  a  thing  was  transferred  by  bare  tradition,  and 
there  was  neither  mancipatio  nor  in  jure  cessio,  the 
new  owner  only  acquired  the  natural  ownership,  as 
some  would  call  it,  or  only  had  it  in  bonis,  and  the 
original  owner  retained  the  Quiritarian  ownership 
until  the  purchaser  acquired  the  Quiritarian  owner- 
ship by  usucapio  ( possidendo  usucapial) ;  for  when 
the  usucapio  was  completed,  the  effect  was  the 
same  as  if  the  thing  had  been  originally  mancipated 
or  transferred  by  the  in  jure  cessio.  Gaius  adds, 
"in  the  case  of  movable  things,  the  usucapio  is 
completed  in  a  year,  but  in  the  case  of  a  fundus  or 
aedes,  two  years  are  required ;  and  so  it  is  provided 
by  the  Twelve  Tables." 

In  this  passage  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  res 
mancipi  only,  and  of  them  only  when  transferred  to 
the  purchaser  by  the  owner  without  the  forms  of 
mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio.  From  this,  then,  it 
might  be  safely  concluded  that  the  Twelve  Tables 
provided  a  remedy  for  defective  modes  of  convey- 
ance of  res  mancipi  from  the  owner ;  and  this  is  all 
that  could  be  concluded  from  this  passage.  But  a 
passage  which  immediately  follows  shows  that  this 
was  all  that  the  Twelve  Tables  did;  for  Gaius7  pro- 
ceeds to  say.  "  But  (ceterum)  there  may  be  usucapio 
even  in  the  case  of  those  things  which  have  come 
to  us  by  tradition  from  a  person  who  was  not  the 
owner,  whether  they  are  res  mancipi  or  not,  pro- 
vided we  have  received  them  bona  fide,  believing 
that  he  who  delivered  (qui  tradidcnt)  them  to  us 
was  the  owner.  And  this  rule  of  law  seems  to  have 
been  established,  in  order  that  the  ownership  of 
things  might  not  be  long  in  uncertainty,  seeing 

1.  (Liv.,  xxir.,  11,  14,  Ac  —  Id.,  xxvn.,  3tJ.— Id.,  xivin.,  40.— 
Capitolin.,  M.  Anton.  I'hil.w,  SI.)—  2.  (AlilCot-  11.  A.,  vi.,  10 
— Oppian,  Cyneg.,  iu.,450. — Anatuph.,  Eq.,  1066. — Adama,  Ap- 
pend., a.  t.)—1.  (llor.,Sat.,  i.,  1,  51.)  —  4.  (Pl»ut.,  Paeud.,  i.,  8, 
21—  Hot.,  Sat.,  i.,  5, 01.— Id.  ph.,  ii.,  6, 10  —Ovid,  Met.,  in.,  172.) 
—5.  (Kor.,Carm.,  in.,  1. 16.— Virg.,  AJn.,  -i.,  432.— Plin.,  Kpiat 
K- ,  3.-  Juv.,  S  it.,  mi..  4  '-6  (ii.,  40-42  —7.  (it-  43  ) 
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mat  one  or  two  years  would  be  quiie  sufficient  (or 
the  owner  to  look  after  his  property,  that  being  the 
time  allowed  to  the  possessor  for  usucapio." 

The  reason  for  limiting  the  owner  to  one  or  two 
years  has  little  reason  in  it  and  possibly  no  histori- 
cal truth  ;  but  it  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  this 
application  of  the  rule  of  usucapio  was  formed  from 
analogy  to  the  rule  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  that 
it  was  not  contained  in  them  The  limitation  of  the 
time  of  usucapio  is  clearly  due  to  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, and  the  time  applied  only  to  purchases  of  res 
saancipi  from  the  owner  when  the  legal  forms  of 
eanveyance  had  been  neglected.  But  the  origin  of 
usucapio  was  probably  still  more  remote. 

When  Gaius  states  that  there  was  originally  only 
one  kind  of  ownership  at  Rome,  and  that  afterward 
jwnership  was  divided,  he  immediately  shows  how 
this  arose  by  taking  the  case  of  a  res  mancipi.  This 
division  of  ownership  rested  on  the  division  of  things 
into  res  mancipi  and  res  nec  mancipi,  a  distinction  that 
had  reference  to  nothing  else  than  the  mode  of  trans- 
ferring the  property  of  them.  Things  were  merely 
called  res  mancipi  because  the  ownership  of  them 
could  not  be  transferred  without  mancipatio.  Things 
were  res  nec  mancipi,  the  alienation  of  which  could 
be  effected  without  mancipatio.  There  could  be  no 
division  of  things  into  mancipi  and  nec  mancipi  ex- 
cept by  determining  what  things  should  be  res  man- 
cipi. Res  nec  mancipi  are  determined  negatively  : 
they  are  all  things  that  are  not  res  mancipi :  but 
the  negative  determination  presupposes  the  positive ; 
therefore  res  mancipi  were  determined  before  res 
nec  mancipi  could  be  determined  ;  and  before  the 
res  mancipi  were  determined,  there  was  no  distinc- 
tion of  things  into  res  mancipi  and  res  nec  mancipi. 
But  this  distinction,  as  such,  only  affected  the  con- 
dition of  those  things  to  which  it  had  a  direct  appli- 
cation :  consequently,  all  other  things  remained  as 
they  were  before.  The  conclusion,  then,  is  certain, 
that  the  res  mancipi,  as  a  class  of  things,  were  an- 
terior, in  order  of  time,  to  the  class  of  res  nec  man- 
cipi, which  comprehendeu  all  things  except  res  man- 
cipi. Until  then,  the  class  of  res  mancipi  was  estab- 
lished, all  pioperty  at  Rome  could  be  alienated  by 
oare  tradition,  as  res  nec  mancipi  could  be  alienated 
by  tradition  after  the  class  of  res  mancipi  was  con- 
stituted. 

The  time  when  the  class  of  res  mancipi  was  form- 
ed is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  most  consistent  with  all 
that  we  know  to  suppose  that  it  existed  before  the 
Twelve  Tables.  If  we  consider  the  forms  of  man- 
cipatio (vid.  Mancipatio),  we  cannot  believe  that 
they  arose  in  any  other  way  than  by  positive  enact- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  forms  of  mancipatio  and  of 
the  in  jure  cessio  (which,  from  its  character,  must 
be  posterior  to  mancipatio)  were  established,  it  fol- 
lowed that  mere  tradition  of  a  thing  to  a  purchaser 
and  payment  of  the  purchase-money  could  not 
transfer  the  ownership  of  a  res  mancipi  The  trans- 
fer gave  the  purchaser  merely  a  possessio,  and  the 
original  owner  retained  the  property.  In  course  of 
time,  the  purchaser  obtained  the  publiciana  actio, 
and  from  this  time  it  might  be  said  that  a  double 
ownership  existed  in  the  same  thing. 

The  introduction  of  mancipatio,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  double  ownership,  was  also  followed  by  the 
introduction  of  usucapio.  The  bona  fide  possessor 
of  a  res  mancipi  which  had  not  been  transferred  by 
mancipatio,  had  no  legal  defence  against  the  owner 
who  claimed  the  thing.  But  he  had  the  exceptio 
doli,  and  subsequently  the  exceptio  rei  venditae  et 
traditse,  by  which  he  could  protect  himself  against 
the  owner ;  and  as  possessor  simply,  he  had  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interdict  against  third  persons.  He 
had  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  thing,  and  he  could 
transfer  the  possessio.  but  he  could  do  no  act  with 
lOfit. 


respect  to  it  for  which  Quiritarian  tunership  wa» 
necessary ;  consequently,  he  could  not  alienate  ii 
by  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio,  and  it  was  a  neces- 
sary consequence  that  he  could  not  dispose  of  it  bj 
testament  in  the  same  way  in  which  Quiritarian 
ownership  was  disposed  of  by  testament.    The  ne- 
cessity for  such  a  rule  as  that  of  usucapio  ^as  evi 
dent,  but  it  could  arise  in  no  other  way  than 
positive  enactment,  for  its  effect  was  to  be  the  sane 
as  that  of  mancipatio.    The  Twelve  Tables  fixed 
the  term  of  usucapio,  but  we  do  not  know  whether 
they  fixed  or  merely  confirmed  the  rule  of  law  a* 
to  usucapio. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  tradition  or  deliv- 
ery was  a  part  of  mancipatio  as  such.  Mancipatio 
was  merely  a  form  of  transferring  ownership  which 
was  fixed  by  law,  and  the  characteristic  of  which 
was  publicity:  a  delivery  of  the  thing  would  of 
course  generally  follow,  but  it  was  no  part  of  the 
transfer  of  ownership.  Land  (pradia),  for  instance, 
could  be  mancipated  without  delivery  (in  absentie 
mancipari  sulent1).  In  the  case  of  movable  things, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  present,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  delivery,  but  that  the  thing  man- 
cipated might  be  identified.  The  essential  to  the 
transfer  of  ownership  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries 
is  the  consent  of  two  persons  who  have  legal  capa- 
city to  consent,  the  seller  and  the  buyer.  All  the 
rest  is  form  that  may  be  varied  infinitely  :  this  con- 
sent is  the  substance.  Yet  tradition  as  a  form  of 
transfer  was  undoubtedly  the  old  Roman  form,  and 
consent  alone  was  not  sufficient ;  and  it  may  be 
admitted  that  consent  alone  was  never  sufficient 
for  the  transfer  of  ownership  without  affecting  the 
principle  laid  down  that  consent  alone  is  essential 
in  the  transfer  of  ownership.  This  apparent  incon- 
gruity is  ingeniously  and  sufficiently  explained  in 
the  following  manner :  "  Tradition  owes  its  origin 
to  a  time  when  men  could  not  sufficiently  separate 
in  their  minds  physical  ownership,  or  the  dominium 
over  a  thing,  from  legal  ownership.  As  a  man  can 
only  call  a  bird  in  the  air  or  a  wild  animal  in  the 
forest  his  own  when  he  has  caught  it,  so  men 
thought  that  tradition  must  be  added  to  contract  in 
order  to  enable  a  man  to  claim  the  thing  as  his 
own."* 

Besides  the  case  of  property  there  might  be  usu- 
capio in  the  case  of  servitutes,  marriage,  and  hered- 
itas.  But  as  servitutes  praediorum  rusticorum 
could  only  be  the  objects  of  mancipatio,  and  as  be- 
ing parts  of  ownership  could  only  be  established  by 
the  same  form  by  which  ownership  of  res  mancipi 
was  transferred,  so,  according  to  the  old  law,  these 
servitutes  alone  could  be  the  object  of  usucapio ; 
and,  as  it  is  contended  by  Engelbach,  only  in  the 
case  of  aquaeductus,  haustus,  iter,  and  actus.  But 
as  the  ownership  of  res  mancipi  could  be  acquired 
by  bare  tradition  followed  by  usucapio,  so  these  ser- 
vitutes could  be  established  by  contract,  and  could 
be  fully  acquired  by  usucapio.  In  the  later  Roman 
law,  when  the  form  of  mancipatio  was  replaced  by 
mere  tradition,  servitutes  could  be  established  pei 
pacta  et  stipulationes  only.  In  the  case  of  a  mar- 
riage coemptione,  the  form  of  mancipatio  was  used, 
and  the  effect  was,  that  the  woman  came  into  the 
hand  of  her  husband,  and  became  part  of  his  fami- 
lia.  The  marriage  usu  could  not  of  itself  effect  this, 
but  if  the  woman  lived  with  her  husband  a  year,  she 
passed  into  his  familia  by  usucapio  (velut  annua  pos- 
session* usueapiebatur) :  and,  accordingly,  it  was  pro- 
vided by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  if  she 
did  not  wish  thus  to  come  into  her  husband's  hand, 
she  must  in  every  year  absent  herself  from  him  for 
three  nights  in  order  to  interrupt  the  nsus.*  That 
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usucapio  adued  to  usus  produced  the  effect  of  co- 
emptio.  Jn  the  case  of  the  hereditas,  when  the  tes- 
tator had  the  testamrnti  factio,  and  had  disposed  of 
his  property  without  observing  the  forms  of  manci- 
patio  and  nuncupaho,  the  person  whom  he  had 
named  his  heres  could  only  obtain  the  legal  owner- 
ship of  the  hereditas  by  usucapio.  In  all  these  cases, 
then,  the  old  law  as  to  usucapio  was  this:  when  the 
pcsitive  law  had  required  the  forms  of  mancipatio, 
iii  order  that  a  certain  end  should  be  effected,  usu- 
capio supplied  the  defect,  by  converting  a  mere  pos- 
sessio (subsequently  called  in  bonis)  into  dominium 
ex  jure  Qutritium.  Usucapio,  then,  was  not  original- 
ly a  mode  of  acquisition,  but  it  was  a  mode  by  which 
a  defect  in  the  mode  of  acquisition  was  supplied, 
and  this  detect  was  supplied  by  the  uss  of  the  thing, 
or  the  exercise  n!  the  right.  The  end  of  usucapio 
was  to  combine  i  lie  beneficial  with  the  Quiritarian 
ownership  ol  a  ilung.  Accordingly,  the  original 
name  for  usucapio  was  usus  auctoritas,  the  auctori- 
tas  of  usus,  or  that  which  gives  to  usus  its  efficacy 
and  co.TQpletenesa,  a  sense  of  auctoritas  which  is 
cuiomou  in  the  Roman  law.  ( Vul.  Auctoritas, 
Tutela.)  But  usus  alone  never  signifies  usucapio  ; 
and  consistently  with  this,  in  those  cases  where 
there  could  be  no  usucapio,  the  Roman  writers  speak 
of  usus  only.  Fossessio  is  the  usus  of  a  piece  of 
ground  as  opposed  to  the  ownership  of  it ;  and  the 
term  usus  was  applied  to  the  enjoyment  of  land  on 
which  a  man  either  had  not  the  ownership,  or  of 
which  he  could  not  have  the  ownership,  as  the  ager 
publicus.  In  the  later  law,  as  it  is  known  to  us  in 
the  Pandect,  usucapio  was  a  mode  of  acquiring 
ow  nership  :  the  term  usus  auctoritas  was  replaced 
by  the  phrase  usu  capere,  and  in  the  place  of  usuca- 
pio sometimes  the  phrase  "  possessions  orlonge  pos- 
scasione  capere"  occurs  ;  but  possessio  alone  never 
is  used  for  usucapio. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Gaius  already  quoted, 
that  in  his  time  usucapio  was  a  regular  mode  of  ac- 
quisition, which  was  applicable  to  things  which  had 
come  to  a  man  by  tradition  from  one  who  was  not 
the  owner,  and  was  applicable  both  to  res  inan- 
cipi  and  nec  mancipi,  if  the  possessor  possessed 
them  bona  fide,  that  is,  if  he  believed  that  he  receiv- 
ed them  from  the  owner.  There  were,  however, 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule :  a  man  could  never 
acquire  the  ownership  of  a  stolen  thing  by  usucapio, 
for  the  Twelve  Tables  prevented  it,  and  the  lex  Ju- 
lia et  Plautia  prevented  usucapio  in  the  case  of  a 
thing  vi  possessa.  The  meaning  of  the  law  was 
not  that  the  thief  or  the  robber  could  n«.t  acquire  the 
ownership  by  usucapio,  for  Hie  mala  fid's  in  which 
their  possession  originated  was  an  obstacle  to  the 
usucapio  ;  but  no  person  who  bona  fide  bought  the 
thing  that  was  stolen  or  vi  possessa,  could  acquire 
the  ownership  by  usucapio.'  According  to  other 
authorities,  the  rule  as  to  a  stolen  thing  was  estab- 
lished by  the  lex  Atima.  Provincial  lands  were  also 
not  objects  of  usucapio. 

If  a  woman  was  in  the  tutela  of  her  agnati,  her 
res  mancipi  could  not  in-  the  objects  of  usucapio,  un- 
less they  had  been  received  from  her  by  traditio 
with  the  auctoritas  of  her  tutor  ;  and  this  was  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  legal  incapacity 
ul  the  woman  to  transfer  ownership  by  mancipatio 
must  be  the  origin  of  this  rule.  The  hereditas  of  a 
woman  who  was  in  tutela  legitima  could  not  be  an 
object  of  usucapio,  as  Cicero  explains  to  Atticus  (dc 
tutela  legitima  mhil  usucapx  posse*).  The  foundation 
of  thib  rule,  according  to  some,  was  the  legal  inca- 
pacity of  a  *voman  who  was  in  the  tutela  of  her  ag- 
nati, to  make  a  will.  (Vid.  Tertamentdm  ;  but  see 
the  article  Totela.) 

In  order  to  acquire  by  usucapio,  a  person  must 
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have  the  capacity  to  acquire  by  mantipalio  conse 
quently,  all  persons  were  excluded  from  acquiring 
by  usucapio  who  had  not  the  commercium.  Th« 
passage  quoted  by  Cicero1  from  the  Twelve  Tables, 
"  adversum  hostem  (i.  e.,  peregnnum)  ceterna  auctori- 
tas," is  alleged  in  support  of  this  rule  of  law  j  thai 
is,  a  peregrinus  may  have  the  use  of  a  res  manoio; 
which  has  been  transferred  by  traditio,  but  he  ca» 
never  acquire  anything  more  by  usucapio. 

Things  could  not  be  objects  of  usucapio  which 
were  not  objects  of  commercium.    Accordingly,  all 
resdivini  juris,  such  as  temples  and  lands  dedicated 
to  the  gods,  and  res  communes,  could  not  be  objects 
of  usucapio.    The  limits  or  bounds  by  which  the 
Romanus  ager  was  marked  out  were  consequently 
not  objects  of  usucapio,  as  to  which  there  was  a  pro- 
I  vision  in  the  Twelve  Tables2  ("  Quoniam  usucapi- 
,  onem  intra  qurnque  pedes  esse  noluerunt").  The  quin- 
i  que  pedes  are  the  homes  linearii,  the  breadth  of 
which  was  fixed  at  five  feet  by  a  lex  Mamilia.  Tha 
1  approach  to  a  sepulchre  was  also  not  an  object  o* 
usucapio.* 

In  the  time  of  (Jams.*  a  man  might  take  posses- 
sion of  another  person  s  land,  provided  he  used  no 
force  {vis),  the  possession  of  which  was  vacant 
either  from  the  carelessness  of  the  owner,  or  be- 
cause the  owner  had  died  without  a  successor  (md 
Successio),  or  had  been  long  absent ;  and  if  he 
transferred  the  field  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  the 
purchaser  could  acquire  the  ownership  by  usucapio. 
even  though  the  seller  knew  that  the  field  was  not 
his  own.  This  rule  was  established  against  the 
I  opinion  of  those  who  contended  that  a  fundus  could 
j  be  furtivus  or  an  object  of  theft.  But  a  man  might 
in  some  cases  acquire  by  usucapio  the  ownership  of 
a  thing  which  he  knew  to  be  not  his  own  :  as  if  a 
man  had  possession  of  a  thing  belonging  to  the  he- 
reditas, of  which  the  heres  had  never  acquired  the 
possession,  provided  it  was  a  thing  that  could  be  an 
object  of  usucapio.  This  species  of  possessio  and 
usucapio  was  called  pro  herede,  and  even  things  im- 
movable (qua  solo  continentur)  could  be  thus  acqui- 
red by  one  year's  usucapio.  The  reason  was  this  : 
the  Twelve  Tables  declared  that  the  ownership  of 
res  soli  could  be  acquired  by  usucapio  in  two  years, 
and  all  other  things  in  one  year :  now,  as  the  hered- 
itas was  not  a  res  soli,  it  must  be  included  in  the 
"other  things,"  and  it  was  farther  determined  that 
the  several  things  which  made  up  the  hereditas 
must  follow  the  rule  as  to  the  hereditas ;  and  though 
the  rule  as  to  the  hereditas  was  changed,  it  con- 
tinued as  to  all  the  things  comprised  in  it.  The 
reason  of  the  rule  as  lo  this  "  improha  possessio  et 
usucapio,"  says  Cams,  was,  that  the  heres  might  be 
induced  the  sooner  to  take  possession  of  the  heredi- 
tas, and  that  there  might  be  somebody  to  discharge 
the  sacra,  which  in  ancient  times  {Ulis  temponlms 
were  very  strictly  observed,  and  also  that  ther. 
might  be  somebody  against  whom  the  creditors 
might  make  their  demands.  This  kind  of  possessio 
and  usucapio  was  called  lucrativa.  In  the  time  ol 
Gaius  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  for  a  senatua  consult 
um  of  Hadrian's  time  enabled  the  heres  to  recovei 
that  which  had  been  acquired  by  usucapio,  just  a* 
if  there  had  been  no  usucapio ;  but  in  the  case  o( 
a  heres  necessariua,  the  old  rule  still  remained.' 

Gaius  mentions  a  mode  of  acquisition  under  the 
name  of  usureceptio.  If  a  man  mancipaled  a  tinny 
to  a  friend,  or  transferred  it  by  the  in  jure  cessio, 
simply  in  order  that  the  thing  might  be  in  his  friend'* 
safe  keeping  (fiducia  causa;  quod  tutius  nostra  re* 
apud  eum  essent),  he  had  always  a  capacity  for  re- 
covering it     In  order  to  recover  immediately  the 
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Quiritariait  ownership  of  the  thing  remancipatio  was 
necessary  ;  but  if  the  thing  was  transferred  to  him 
by  traditio,  the  remancipatio  was  completed  by  usu- 
capio,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  by  usureceptio :  for 
usureceptio  differs  in  no  respect  from  usucapio,  ex- 
cept that  the  person  who  acquires  the  Quiritarian 
ownership  by  usus,  in  the  one  case  acquires  (capil), 
■n  the  other  reacquires  {recipit)  the  thing.  In  the 
case  of  a  pignorated  thing,  the  debtor's  capacity  to 
recover  by  usureceptio  was  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  fiducia,  as  soon  as  he  had  paid  his  debt  to  the 
creditor :  and  even  if  he  had  not  paid  the  money,  and 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  thing  neither  by  hiring 
it  from  the  creditor  nor  precario,  he  had  a  lucrativa 
usucapio,  which  was  a  usureceptio,  and  was  probably 
formed  from  analogy  to  the  lucrativa  usucapio  pro 
herede. 

Servitutes  praediorum  rusticorum  were  establish- 
ed, at  least  according  to  the  old  law,  by  mancipatio  ; 
the  right  to  the  servitutes  could  only  be  properly  ex- 
tinguished by  a  remancipatio.  If  the  servitus  was 
extinguished  by  mere  agreement,  there  must  be  a 
asureceptio  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  servient 
tenement,  in  order  to  complete  its  legal  release  from 
the  servitus.  In  order  that  the  possession  of  the 
libertas  of  the  servient  land  might  be  enjoyed  unin- 
terruptedly for  two  years,  there  must  be  for  the  same 
time  a  total  abstinence  from  all  exercise  of  the  right 
on  the  part  of  him  who  had  the  servitus.  Subse- 
quently it  was  considered  sufficient  if  the  person 
entitled  to  the  servitus  did  not  exercise  his  right  for 
two  years. 

When  usucapio  was  established  as  a  means  of 
giving  the  Quiritarian  ownership  to  him  who  had 
acquired  a  thing  in  bonis,  the  form  of  mancipatio 
must  have  gradually  lost  its  importance,  and  usu- 
capio came  to  be  viewed  as  a  mode  of  acquisition. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  already  observed,  it  became 
applicable  to  al  cases  of  bona  fide  possession,  wheth- 
er the  thing  was  a  res  mancipi  or  not.  Former- 
ly, if  a  will  had  been  made  in  due  form,  except  as  to 
mancipation  and  nuncujration,  the  heres  acquired 
the  hereditas  by  usucapio ;  but  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  praetorian  testament  (vid.  Testamentum) 
and  the  boi  orum  possessio,  the  bonorum  possessor 
obtained  tht  right  to  actiones  fictitiae  or  utiles  in  all 
cases  where  the  deceased  had  a  right  of  action,  and 
he  acquired  by  usucapio  the  Quiritarian  ownership 
of  the  several  things  which  were  included  in  the  he- 
reditas. In  course  of  time,  it  came  to  be  considered 
by  the  jurists  as  a  rule  of  law  that  there  could  be 
no  usucapio  of  an  hereditas.1  In  like  manner,  in 
the  case  of  servitutes  established  by  contract,  the 
introduction  of  the  actio  publiciana  rendered  the 
doctrine  of  usucapio  unnecessary,  and  a  Scribonia 
Vex  is  mentioned  which  repealed  all  usucapio  of  ser- 
vitutes.' But  this  lex  only  applied  to  the  establish- 
ment of  servitutes  ;  it  did  not  affect  that  usucapio 
by  which  the  freedom  of  a  servient  piece  of  land  was 
effected.  It  became  a  maxim  of  law :  servitutes 
pradiorum  rusticorum  non  utendo  amittuntur,  which, 
viewed  with  respect  to  the  servient  land,  was  a  usu- 
receptio. In  this  sense  "  usurpata  recipitur"  seems 
to  be  used  in  a  passage  of  Paulus.*  "  Usurpari"  is 
commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  "  uti"  and  in  this 
passage  of  Paulus  "  usurpata  recipitur"  seems  equiv- 
alent to  "  usu  recipitur,"  though  this  is  not  the 
meaning  that  has  usually  been  given  to  this  pas- 
tage. 

In  the  case  of  marriage,  also,  usucapio  fell  into 
ii.suse,  as  we  learn  from  Gaius.* 

But  in  other  respects  usucapio  subsisted.  He 
who  had  acquired  a  res  mancipi  by  tradition,  had 
qow  a  praetorian  ownership,  and  he  had  a  right  of 
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action  in  respect  of  this  ownership,  which  was  anal- 
ogous to  the  rei  vindicatio.  But  usucapio  was  still 
necessary  to  give  him  Quiritarian  ownership  and  its 
consequent  advantages.  The  distinction  between 
res  mancipi  and  nec  mancipi  existed,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  testamentum  per  aes  et  libram  sub- 
sisted at  the  same  time  with  the  praetorian  test* 
ment. 

When,  finally,  all  distinction  was  abolished  betweer 
res  mancipi  and  nec  mancipi,  and  the  ownership  of 
all  things  could  be  acquired  by  traditio  and  occu- 
patio,  that  kind  of  usucapio  ceased  by  which  a  thing 
in  bonis  became  a  man's  ex  jure  Quiritium.  All 
usucapio  was  now  the  same,  and  its  general  defini- 
tion became  "  adjectio  dominii  per  continuationem  poi- 
sessionis  temporis  lege  definiti."1  From  this  time 
the  terms  usucapio  and  longi  temporis  praescriptio 
were  used  indifferently,  as  some  writers  suppose, 
though  on  this  point  there  is  not  uniformity  of  opin- 
ion. 

(Engelbach,  Veber  die  Usucapion  zur  zeit  der  ZwblJ 
Tafeln,  Marburg,  1828.  —  Miihlenbruch,  Doctrin. 
Pandect.,  §  261,  &c. —  Veber  die  Usucapio,  pro  herede 
von  Arndts,  Rhein.  Mus.  fur  Jurisprudent,  ii.,  125.) 

USURJE.    ( Vid.  Interest  of  Money,  p.  646.) 

USURPA'TIO.  One  sense  of  this  word  is  "  usu- 
capions interruptio."3  Appius  Claudius,  not  the  de- 
cemvir, but  he  who  made  the  Appia  Via,  and  brought 
the  Aqua  Claudia  to  Rome,  wrote  a  book  De  Usur- 
pationibus,  which  was  not  extant  in  the  time  of 
Pomponius.3  In  some  cases  "  usurpatio"  means  the 
preservation  of  a  right  by  the  exercise  of  it,  as  "ju$ 
usurpatum,"  in  the  case  of  a  servitus  aquae  ducen- 
dae ;  and  this  nearly  agrees  with  that  sense  of 
usurpare  which  is  equivalent  to  uti.  (Vid.  Uscca- 
pio.) 

USUS.    (Vid.  Marriage,  Roman,  p.  623.) 

USUS.    (Vid.  Ususfructus.) 

USUSFRUCTUS  and  USUS  were  personal  servi- 
tutes.*  Ususfructus  is  defined  to  be  "jus  alienu 
rebus  utendi  fruendi  salva  rerum  substantia."*  Ac- 
cordingly, ususfructus  comprehended  the" jus  utendi" 
and  the  "jus  fruendi."  Usus  comprehended  only 
the  "jus  utendi."  The  complete  distinction  between 
ususfructus  and  usus  will  only  appear  from  a  state- 
ment of  what  each  is. 

A  ususfructus  was  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  thing  by  one  person,  while  the  ownership  belonged 
to  another.  It  could  be  established  by  testament, 
as  when  the  heres  was  required  to  give  to  another 
the  ususfructus  of  a  thing ;  and  it  could  also  be  es- 
tablished by  contract  between  the  owner  of  a  thing 
and  him  who  contracted  for  the  ususfructus.  He 
who  had  the  ususfructus  was  ususfructuarius  or 
fructuarius,  and  the  object  of  the  ususfructus  was 
res  fructuaria. 

There  might  be  ususfructus  both  in  praedia  rus- 
tica  and  urbana,  in  slaves,  beasts  of  burden,  and 
other  things. 

If  the  ususfructus  of  a  thing  was  bequeathed  to  a 
person,  all  the  "fruetus"  of  the  thing  belonged  to 
the  fructuarius  during  the  time  of  his  enjoyment. 
Consequently,  if  the  ususfructus  of  a  piece  of  land 
was  given  to  him,  he  was  entitled  to  collect  and  have 
for  his  own  all  the  fruetus  that  were  already  on  the 
land,  and  all  that  were  produced  on  it  during  the 
time  of  his  enjoyment ;  but  as  he  only  acquired  the 
ownership  of  the  fruetus  by  collecting  them,  he  was 
not  entitled  to  fruetus  which  existed  on  the  land  at 
the  time  when  his  right  ended,  and  which  he  had 
not  collected. 

He  was  bound  not  to  injure  the  land,  and  he  was 
bound  to  cultivate  it  properly.    As  to  quarries  and 

1.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  3,  s.  2 :  "  De  Usurpatiombug  et  Uracajtiuni 
bus.")— 2.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  3,  s.  2.)  — 3.  (Dig  1,  lit.  3,  ».  36.)— « 
(Dig.  8.  tit.  1,  s.  1.)— 5.  (Dig.  7,  tit  1,  ■.  1.) 
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mines,  he  could  work  them  for  his  benefit,  if  he 
worked  them  properly  {quasi  bonus  paterfamilias). 
II,  alter  the  bequest  of  the  ususfructus,  minerals 
were  found  on  the  land,  he  could  work  them.  He 
could  be  compelled  to  plant  new  trees  in  the  place 
uf  those  which  died,  and  generally  to  keep  the  land 
in  good  condition.  If  the  ususfructus  was  of  aedes, 
the  fructuarius  was  entitled  to  all  the  rents  and  prof- 
its which  he  received  during  the  time  of  his  enjoy- 
ment. He  could  be  compelled  to  keep  a  house  in 
repair,  but  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  how  far  he  was 
bound  to  rebuild  the  house  if  it  fell  down  from  de- 
cay :  at  any  rate,  he  was  liable  for  all  moderate  and 
reasonable  expenses  which  were  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  property. 

The  fructuarius  could  not  alienate  the  right  to  the 
ususfructus,  though  he  might  give  to  another  the 
usus  of  his  right ;  and  he  might  surrender  the  right 
to  the  ususfructus  to  the  owner  of  the  thing.  He 
could  not  subject  the  thing  to  servitutes ;  nor  could 
the  owner  do  this,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  fruc- 
tuarius. The  fructuarius  could  make  such  changes 
or  alterations  in  the  thing  as  would  improve  it,  but 
not  such  as  would  in  any  way  deteriorate  the  thing. 
Consequently,  he  had  greater  power  over  cultivated 
land  than  over  houses  or  pleasure-grounds,  for  a  part 
of  the  value  of  houses  or  pleasure-grounds,  and 
things  of  the  like  kind,  consists  in  opinion,  and  must 
be  measured  by  the  rank,  wealth,  and  peculiar  dis- 
position of  the  owner. 

The  fructuarius  could  maintain  or  defend  his  rights 
by  action  and  by  interdicts.  On  the  completion  of 
the  time  of  the  ususfructus,  the  thing  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  owner,  who  could  generally  require  se- 
curities from  the  fructuarius  both  for  the  proper  use 
of  the  thing  and  for  its  restoration  in  due  time. 
This  security  was  in  some  cases  dispensed  with  by 
positive  enactments,  and  in  other  cases  by  agree- 
ment; but  it  could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  testa- 
ment. 

Originally  there  could  be  no  ususfructus  in  things 
unless  they  were  things  corporeal,  and  such  as  could 
be  restored  entire  when  the  time  of  ususfructus  had 
expired.  But  by  a  senatus  consultum  of  uncertain 
date  there  might  be  quasi  ususfructus  of  things  which 
were  consumed  in  the  use,  and  in  this  case  the  fruc- 
tuarius in  fact  became  the  owner  of  the  things,  but 
was  bound  to  give  security  that  he  would  either  re- 
store as  much  in  quantity  and  value  as  he  had  re- 
ceived, or  the  value  of  the  things  in  money.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  this  senatus  consultum  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  a  passage  of 
Cicero1  is  alleged  to  show  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  :  "  Non  debet  ea  mulier,  cui  vir  bono- 
rum  tuorum  usumfructum  legavit,  eellis  vinariis  et  ole- 
ariit  plenis  relictis,  pulare  id  ad  se  pertinere.  Usus 
enim  non  abusus  legatur."  The  only  difficulty  is  in 
the  words  "  id  ad  se  pertinere,"  which  are  usually 
translated  "these  things  (the  cellae  vinarise,  <&c.) 
are  not  objects  of  ususfructus,"  from  which  it  is  in- 
ferred that  there  was  at  that  time  no  ususfructus  in 
things  which  were  consumed  in  the  use.  But  if  this 
is  the  sense,  the  words  which  follow,  "  for  the  usus, 
not  the  abusus  (power  to  consume),  is  the  object  of 
the  legacy,"  have  no  clear  meaning.  These  words 
•imply  signify  that  a  usus  is  given,  not  an  abusus; 
bat  this  does  not  prove  that  an  abusus  could  not  be 
given.  Puchta  shows  that  the  phrase  "  res  pertinet 
ad  tisuf ructuarium,"  which  exactly  corresponds  to 
the  phrase  in  Cicero,  does  not  mean  "  that  the  thing 
is  an  object  of  ususfructus,"  but  that  "  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  fructuarius."  In  the  Digest'  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  young  child  of  a  female  slave 
belongs  to  the  fructuarius  (an  partus  ad  fructuarium 
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perttneat),  ind  it  is  answered  in  the  negative,  win 
the  followjng  explanation  :  " nee  usumfructum  in  eo 
fructuarius  habebit."  The  passage  of  Cicero,  there- 
fore,  will  mean,  that  wine  and  oil  in  the  testator's 
possession  are  not  given  to  her  by  a  bequest  of  the 
ususfructus  of  his  property,  for  it  is  usus,  that  is,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  property,  which  is  given,  and  not 
"  abusus,"  or  the  power  to  consume  things.  In  other 
words,  the  testator  gives  the  woman  a  ususfructus  in 
all  his  property,  that  is,  a  right  to  gather  the  fruits  . 
but  he  does  not  give  the  wine  and  oil,  which  are 
fruits  already  gathered,  to  the  woman  to  be  her  prop- 
erty, as  if  she  had  gathered  them  during  her  usus- 
fructus. Puchta  contends  that  "  abusus"  does  not 
necessarily  signify  that  there  could  be  "  abusus"  only 
in  the  case  of  things  "  qua  usu  consumuntur  -•"  he 
says  that  in  the  place  of  wine  and  oil  Cicero  might 
have  given  the  young  of  animals,  as  an  example, 
without  altering  his  expression.  If  this  interpreta- 
tion is  correct,  Puchta  contends  that  the  senatus 
consultum  as  to  quasi  ususfructus  is  older  than  the 
time  of  Cicero.  But,  in  truth,  the  senatus  consultum 
does  not  apply  to  the  case  under  consideration,  which 
is  simply  this,  whether  a  gift  of  ususfructus  is  a  gift 
of  the  fructus  that  are  already  gathered  ;  and  Cicero 
says  that  it  is  not,  for  it  is  usus  which  is  given,  that 
is,  ususfructus,  or  the  right  of  gathering  the  fruits, 
and  not  abusus,  which  implies  the  right  to  the  un 
limited  enjoyment  of  a  thing.  If  abusi's  had  been 
given,  the  woman's  power  over  all  the  property  of 
the  testator,  including  the  wine  and  oil,  would  have 
been  unlimited ;  but  as  abusus  was  not  given,  and 
as  u  .isfructus  implies  the  gathering  of  the  fruits  by 
the  liuctuarius,  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  already 
gathered  could  not  belong  to  her.  The  argument 
of  Cicero,  then,  proves  nothing  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  quasiususfructus  in  his  time  ;  so  far  as  his  a» 
gument  goes,  the  quasiususfructus  might  have  then 
existed  or  might  not  have  existed.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  Puchta  is  correct,  but  his  conclusion  is  not 
certain.  In  addition  to  this,  it  does  not  appear  that 
senatus  consulta  were  made  on  such  matters  as 
those  relating  to  the  law  of  property  before  the  im- 
perial period. 

Usus  is  defined1  by  the  negation  of  "/rat.-"  "cm 
usus  relictus  est,  uti potest,  frui  vero  non  potest."  The 
title  of  the  Digest  above  referred  to  is  "  l)e  Usu  et 
habitatione,"  and  the  instances  given  under  that  ti- 
tle mainly  refer  to  the  use  of  a  house  or  part  of  a 
house.  Accordingly,  the  usus  of  a  house  might  be 
bequeathed  without  the  fructus  :*  it  has  been  al- 
ready explained  what  is  the  extent  of  the  meaning 
of  ususfructus  of  a  house.  The  usus  of  a  thing  im- 
plies the  power  of  using  it  either  for  necessary  pur- 
poses or  purposes  of  pleasure.  The  man  who  was 
entitled  to  the  usus  could  not  give  the  thing  to  an 
other  to  use,  though  a  man  who  had  the  usus  of  a 
house  could  allow  another  to  lodge  with  him.  A 
man  who  had  the  usus  of  an  estate  could  take  wood 
for  daily  use,  and  could  enjoy  the  orchard,  the  fruit, 
flowers,  and  water,  provided  he  used  them  in  mod- 
eration, or,  as  it  is  expressed,  "  non  usque  ad  com- 
pendium, sed  atl  usum  scilicet  non  abusum."  If  the 
usus  of  cattle  (pccus)  was  left,  the  usuarius  was  en- 
titled to  a  moderate  allowance  of  milk.  If  the  usus 
of  a  herl  of  oxen  was  bequeathed  to  a  man,  he 
could  use  the  oxen  for  ploughing,  and  for  all  purpo- 
ses for  which  oxen  are  adapte:'.  If  the  usus  was 
of  things  which  were  consumed  in  the  use,  then  the 
usus  was  the  same  as  ususfructus  '  Usus  was  in 
its  nature  indivisible,  and,  accordingly,  a  part  of  a 
usus  could  not  be  given  as  a  legacy,  though  persona 
might  have  the  fructus  of  a  thing  in  common.*  Ai 
to  his  duties,  the  upaarius  was  in  most  respects  like 

I.  (Dig.  7,  tit.  8,  ».  3.1— 3.  (Dig.  7,  tit.  8,  •.  18.)  —  »  (D.j.  '. 
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2»e  t'ruotuanus.    In  some  cases  usus  is  equivalent 

ususfructus.  as  where  there  can  be  no  usus  of  a 
'iiing  without  a  taking  of  the  fructus.1 

UTERINI.    (  Vid.  Cognati. ) 

UTI  POSSIDE'TIS.   ( Vid.  Interdictdij,  p.  543.) 

UTILIS  ACTIO     (Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

UTRES     (Vid  Vtnum,  p.  1053.) 

UTRICULA'RIUS     (Vid.  Tibia.) 

TrTRUBI     (Vid.  Interpictum,  p.  543.) 

VTjLCANA'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  in 
,ionour  of  Vulcan,  on  the  23d  of  August  (X.  Calend. 
Sep'-),  with  games  in  the  Circus  Flaminius,  where 
the  god  had  a  temple."  The  sacrifice  on  this  occa- 
sion consisted  of  fishes,  which  the  people  threw  into 
the  fire.3  It  was  also  customary  on  this  day  to 
commence  working  by  candlelight,  which  was  prob- 
ably considered  as  an  auspicious  beginning  of  the 
use  of  fire,  as  the  day  was  sacred  to  the  god  of  this 
element.* 

VULGA'RES.    (  Vid.  Servos,  Roman,  p.  887.) 

UXOR.    (Vid.  Marriage,  Roman,  p.  623.) 

UXO'RIUM  or  MS  UXO'RIUM  was  a  tax  paid 
by  persons  who  lived  as  bachelors.6  It  was  first 
imposed  by  the  censors  M.  Furius  Camillus  and  M. 
Postumius,  B.C.  403,e  but  whether  it  continued  to 
be  levied  we  do  not  know.  Subsequent  censors 
seem  not  unfrequently  to  have  used  endeavours  to 
induce  bachelors  to  marry  ;  the  orations  of  the  cen- 
sors Metellus  Macedonicus  (B.C  131)  and  Metellus 
Numidicus  (B.C.  102)  on  the  subject  were  extant 
in  the  time  of  the  Empire.  Some  extracts  from 
the  speech  of  the  latter  are  given  by  Aulus  Gellius,7 
and  Augustus  read  the  speech  of  the  former  in  the 
senate  as  applicable  to  the  state  of  things  in  his 
time.8  Various  penalties  were  imposed  by  Augus- 
tus upon  those  who  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  re- 
specting which  see  Julia  Lkz  et  Papia  Poppjba, 
9  666. 

X.  E. 

♦XANTHE  (Z&vdri),  a  kind  of  Hasmatite,  or  Blood- 
stone, of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  containing  iron 
ore.* 

•XANTHION  (gdvOiov),  a  plant,  lesser  Burdock, 
or  Xanthium  strumarium.1" 

♦XANTHOBAL'ANUS  (Zavdo6akavos).  Accord- 
ing to  Adams,  "  Some  have  taken  this  for  the  Nut- 
meg, but  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  Clusius.  Spren- 
gel  inclines  to  refer  it  to  the  nut  of  the  Semicarpum 
anacardium."11 

XEN'AGOI  (Zevayo'i).  The  Spartans,  as  being 
the  head  of  that  Peloponnesian  and  Dorian  league 
which  was  formed  to  secure  the  independence  of 
the  Greek  states,  had  the  sole  command  of  the  con- 
federate troops  in  time  of  war,  ordered  the  quotas 
which  each  state  was  to  furnish,  and  appointed  of- 
ficers oi  their  own  to  command  them.  Such  offi- 
cers were  called  fevayot.  The  generals  whom  the 
allies  sent  with  their  troops  were  subordinate  to 
these  Spartan  Ijevayoi,  though  they  attended  the 
council  of  war  as  representatives  of  their  respect- 
ive countries."  After  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  the 
league  was  still  more  firmly  established,  though 
Argos  refused  to  join  it ;  and  the  Spartans  were 
rigorous  in  exacting  the  required  military  service, 


1.  (Dig.  7,  tit.  1,  <kc—  Frag.  Vat.,  De  Uaufructu.  —  MOhlen- 
xraoh,  Dkwt.  Pandect.,  4  884,  &c. — "  Ueber  daa  alter  dea  Quaint- 
roifructua,"  Von  Puchta,  Rhein.  Mm.  fur  Juriaprudenz,  iii. ,  88.) 
— 3.  (Inacript.  ap.  Gruter,  In.,  3 ;  cxxxiv. — Publ.  Vict.,  De  Re- 
gion, orb.  Rome,  9.)  —  3.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  57,  Bip.) 
—4.  (Plin.,  Epiat.,  iii.,  9.)— 5.  (Featua,  a.  v.)— 6.  (Val.  Max.,  ii., 
0,  *  1.  —  Plut.,  Cam.,  8.)— 7.  (i.,  6.)  — 8.  (Suet ,  Octav.,  89.— 
Liv.,  Epit,  99.)  —  9.  (Theophraat.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  66.  — Adama, 
Append.,  a.  v.) — 10.  (Dioacor.,  iv.,  136. — Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.) 
-11.  (Myrepsus,  349. — Adama,  Append.,  a.  v.)  — 13.  (Thucyd., 
u.,  7,  10,  75.— Id.,  v.,  54.— Xen.,  Hell.,  iii.,  9,  »  7  —  Id  ib.,  v.,  ♦ 
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demanding  levies  by  the  aKvraXv,  and  sending  on 
^evayoi  to  collect  them.1 

The  word  fevayof  may  be  applied  to  any  leaden 
of  a  band  of  foreigners  or  mercenaries.  It  is  alsc 
used  to  signify  one  who  shows  hospitality  to  stran- 
gers, or  who  conducts  them  about  the  town  to  see 
what  is  to  be  seen  there,  like  the  Latin  perductor.* 

XENELAS'IA  (i-evriTiaota).  The  Lacedsemoni 
ans  appear  in  very  early  times,  before  the  legisla- 
tion of  Lycurgus,  to  have  been  averse  to  inter- 
course with  foreigners  (fyvoicn  airpoafiiKToi").  Thii 
disposition  was  encouraged  by  the  lawgiver,  who 
made  an  ordinance  forbidding  strangers  to  reside  at 
Sparta,  without  special  permission,  and  empower- 
ing the  magistrate  to  expel  from  the  city  any  stran- 
ger who  misconducted  himself,  or  set  an  example 
injurious  to  public  morals.  Such  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  by  the  ephori.  Thucydides*  makes  Per 
icles  reproach  the  Lacedaemonians  with  this  prac- 
tice, as  if  its  object  were  to  exclude  foreigners  from 
sharing  in  the  benefits  of  their  institutions.  The 
intention  of  Lycurgus,  more  probably,  was  to  pre- 
serve the  national  character  of  his  countrymen,  and 
prevent  their  being  corrupted  by  foreign  manners 
and  vices  (as  Xenophon  says),  bnug  fir/  fodiovpy'iat 
of  iroklrai  and  tuv  I;(vg>v  efininXaivro*  With  the 
same  view  the  Spartans  were  themselves  forbidden 
to  go  abroad  without  leave  of  the  magistrate. 
Both  these  rules,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  subject,  were  much  relaxed  in  later  times, 
when  foreign  rule  and  supremacy  became  the  object 
of  Spartan  ambition.  Even  at  an  earlier  period  we 
find  that  the  Spartans  knew  how  to  observe  the 
laws  of  hospitality  upon  fit  and  proper  occasions, 
such  as  public  festivals,  the  reception  of  ambassa- 
dors, &c-.'  They  worshipped  a  Zevg  fevtof  and 
'kdava  l-evla1  The  connexion,  called  by  the  Greeks 
npoievia,  was  cultivated  at  Sparta  both  by  the  state 
and  by  individuals,  of  which  their  connexion  vdth 
the  Pisistratidae  is  an  example,  and  also  that  of  a 
Spartan  family  with  the  family  of  Alcibiades.* 
(Vid.  Hospitium.)  Many  illustrious  men  are  re 
ported  to  have  resided  at  Sparta  with  honour,  as 
Terpander,  Theognis,  and  others  '  Xenophon  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  nation,  and  made  Spartar 
irpofevof.  (See  farther  on  the  subject  of  the  &vn- 
\aoia,  Thucyd.,  i.,  144,  with  Gceller's  notes. — Aris 
toph.,  Aves,  1013. — Harpocr.,*.  v.  Kat  yap  to  ut/deva.'; 

HENIAS  TPA*H  (im'of  ypa^j).  This  was  a 
prosecution  at  Athens  for  unlawfully  usurping  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  As  no  man  could  be  an 
Athenian  citizen  except  by  birth  or  creation  (ytvei 
or  iroirjoei),  if  one,  having  neither  of  those  titles,  as 
sumed  to  act  as  a  citizen,  either  by  taking  part  in 
the  popular  assembly,  or  by  serving  any  office,  ju 
dicial  or  magisterial,  or  by  attending  certain  festi- 
vals, or  doing  any  other  act  which  none  but  a  citi- 
zen was  privileged  to  do,  he  was  liable  to  a  ypa<pi) 
Zeviac,  which  any  citizen  might  institute  against 
him.1*  Or  he  might  be  proceeded  against  by  daayy- 
cMa.11  If  condemned,  his  property  and  person 
were  forfeited  to  the  state,  and  he  was  forthwith 
to  be  sold  for  a  slave."  The  judgment,  however, 
was  arrested  if  he  brought  a  dixi/  ipevdo/taprvpiuii 
against  the  witnesses  who  had  procured  his  convic- 
tion, and  convicted  them  of  giving  false  testimony. 
During  such  proceeding  he  was  kept  in  safe  custo- 
dy to  abide  the  event.   ( Vid.  Martvria.)   When  a 


1.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  v.,  3,  <>  7, 37.— Id.  ib.,  vi.,  3, *  7.— Wacbsnuth, 
Hell.  Alterth.,  I.,  ii.,  114,  341.— Schdmann,  Ant.  Jnr.  Publ.  Gr. 
p.  426.)— 3.  (Steph.,  Thesaur.,  6477.)  -3.  (Herod.,  j.,  65.)  —  4 
(ii.,  39.) — 5.  (De  Rep.  Laced.,  xiv.,  4.-  -Compare  Plut.,  Lycurg 
37.)— 6.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  2,  «  61.)— 7.  (Pausan,  iii.,  11, 4  11.)— 
8.  (Thucyd.,  v„  43.— Id.,  vi.,  89.— Id.,viii.,  6.— Herod.,  v.,  91.— 
Compare  vi ,  57.)  —9.  (SchSmann,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  143.)  — 
10.  (Demoath.,  c.  Timoth.,  1204.)— 11.  (9".b<aaann,  De  Comit. 
187.)— 12.  (Demosth.,  Epist.,  i.,  1481.) 
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>erson  tried  on  this  charge  was  acquitted  by  means 
)f  fraudulent  collusion  with  the  prosecutor  or  wit- 
nesses, or  by  any  species  of  bribery,  he  was  liable 
to  be  indicted  afresh  by  a  yi>a<j>7j  Aupo£niia(,  the  pro- 
ceedings in  which,  and  the  penalty,  were  the  same 
as  in  the  ypafij  iev'tas.  The  jurisdiction  in  these 
matters  belonged,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  to 
the  thesm  jthetae,  but  anciently,  at  least  in  the 
time  of  Lyias,  to  the  nautodicae.1 

In  ordej  to  prevent  fraudulent  enrolment  in  the 
register  of  the  dijfioi.  or  Xrj^iapxiKov  ypafifiarelov, 
••hich  was  important  evidence  of  citizenship,  the 
dipoTat  themselves  wi  ie  at  liberty  to  revise  their 
register,  and  expunge  the  names  of  those  who  had 
been  improperly  admitted.  From  their  decision 
there  was  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice,  upon 
which  the  question  to  be  tried  was  much  the  same 
as  in  the  ypaw  Zeviac,  and  the  appellant,  if  he  ob- 
tained a  verdict,  was  restored  to  the  register  ;  but 
if  judgment  was  given  against  him,  he  was  sold  for 
a  slave.  ( Vid.  Demos.)'  For  an  example  of  this 
see  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Eubulides. 

XENTCON  (fevotov).  At  an  early  period  therp 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  standing  army  or  mercena- 
ry force  in  the  Greek  republics.  The  former  would 
have  excited  jealousy  lest  it  should  oppress  the 
people,  as  the  chosen  band  did  at  Argos,'  and  for 
the  latter  there  was  rarely  any  occasion  The  cit- 
izens of  every  state  formed  a  national  militia  for 
the  defence  of  their  country,  and  were  bound  to 
serve  for  a  certain  period  at  their  own  expense,  the 
higher  classes  usually  serving  in  the  cavalry  or 
heavy-armed  infantry,  the  lower  classes  as  light- 
armed  troops.  Foreigners  were  rarely  employed  ; 
the  Carians,  Cretans,  and  Arcadians,  who  served 
as  mercenaries,4  are  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  In  the  Persian  war  we  rind  a  small  number 
of  Arcadians  offering  to  serve  under  Xerxes  ;*  and 
tley  seem  to  have  used  themselves  to  such  employ- 
ment down  to  a  much  later  period.*  The  practice 
of  maintaining  a  standing  force  was  introduced  by 
the  tyrants,  who  kept  guards  and  soldiers  in  their 
pay  {6opv$6poi,  fuoOoipSpoi)  to  prevent  insurrections 
of  the  people,  and  preserve  their  influence  abroad. 
As  it  was  unsafe  to  trust  arms  in  the  hands  of  their 
own  subjects,  they  usually  employed  foreigners.' 
Hence,  and  because  citizen  soldiers  used  to  fight 
without  pay,  Zcvot  came  to  signify  mercenaries* 
We  must  distinguish,  however,  between  those  who 
fought  as  auxiliaries,  whether  for  pay  or  otherwise, 
under  commission  from  their  own  country,  and 
those  who  did  not.  The  former  were  hrUovpoi, 
not  feKot.'  The  terms  fevoj  and  Sevixov  implied 
that  the  troops  were  independent  of.  or  severed 
from  their  own  country. 

The  tirst  Grecian  people  who  commenced  the  em- 
ployment of  mercenaries  on  a  large  scale  were  the 
Athenians.  While  the  tribute  which  they  eceived 
from  the  allies  placed  a  considerable  revenue  at 
their  disposal,  the  wars  which  their  ambition  led 
th.-iii  inio  compelled  them  to  maintain  a  large  force, 
naval  and  military,  which  their  own  population  was 
unable  to  supply.  Hence  they  swelled  their  armies 
with  foreigners  Thucydides  makes  the  Corinthian 
unbassador  at  Sparta  say,  inrnrr/  r)  'Ad^vatuv  dima- 
mf."    They  perceived,  also,  the  advantage  of  em- 


1.  (HarpocraL,  «.  t.  Aupo^cvto,  \lapd&raOi{,  tiuvr„6Uai.  — 
BMTCh.  and  Said.,  ■.  v.  EtWat  Hkti,  Naor<x5(«ai.  —  Pollux, 
O»om.,  Tiu., 40,  ISO.— Meier,  Att.  Pnic.,83,147,  701.)— 2  (Htr- 
peer.,  ».  t.  Axau/^iffic  —  8r.homann,  Do  Comit.,  381.)— 3.  (Pau- 
■an.,  u.,  10,  tS.- Thacyd.,  t.,  81.)—  4.  (Herod.,  i.,  171  —  Pau-  | 
•an.,  W.,8.  »  J;  10,4  1;  19, «  4.— Wachamoth, Hell.  Alterth.,  1., 
I,  30  —  Schomann,  Ant.  Jar.  Pabl.  Or.,  159.)— 6.  (Herod  ,  rni., 
18.)  —  6.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  til,  1,  <>  23.  —  SchOmaaD,  ib.,  409.)  —7. 
fThncrd.,  n  ,  53.— Diod.  Sic,  xi.,  67,72.— Xeo.,  Hier.,  t.,  3.)—  ; 

•J.  (Harpocr.,  ■.  t.  Rtvtmoiibov<.)—9.  (Herod  ,  i  ,64  -  U  .,  ! 

46.— Id.,  t.,  63.— Thncrd.,  i.,  60.  —  Id.,  ii.,  70  —  Id.,  in..  34.— 
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ploying  men  of  (liferent  nations  in  that  seivice.  lo; 
which,  from  habit,  they  were  best  qualified;  as,  for 
instance,  Cretan  archers  and  slingers,  Thracian 
peltastaj.1  At  the  same  time,  the  practice  of  paying 
the  citizens  was  introduced  :  a  measure  of  Pericles, 
which  was,  indeed,  both  just  and  unavoidable  (for 
no  man  was  bound  by  law,  or  could  be  expected  to 
maintain  himsell  for  a  long  campaigr  but  which 
tended  to  efface  the  distinction  between  the  native 
soldier  and  the  foreigner.1  Other  Greek  nations 
soon  imitated  the  Athenians,'  and  the  appetite  fo? 
pay  was  gTeatly  promoted  by  the  distribution  of 
Persian  money  among  the  belligerents  4  At  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  large  numbers  of 
men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  live  by  war  were 
thrown  out  of  employment ;  many  were  in  exile,  or 
discontented  with  the  state  of  things  at  home ;  all 
such  persons  were  eager  to  engage  in  a  foreign  ser- 
vice. Hence  there  arose  in  Greece  a  body  of  men 
who  made  arms  their  profession,  and  cared  little  on 
which  side  they  fought,  provided  there  were  a  suit- 
able prospect  of  gaining  distinction  or  emolument. 
Conon  engaged  mercenaries  with  Persian  money. 
Agesilaus  encouraged  the  practice,  and  the  Spartans 
allowed  the  members  of  their  confederacy  to  furnish 
money  instead  of  men  for  the  same  purpose.*  The 
Greeks  who  followed  Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against 
Artaxerxes  were  mercenaries.*  So  were  the  fa- 
mous peltastae  of  Chabrias  and  Iphicrates.7  The  Pho- 
cians,  under  Philomelus,  Onomarchus,  and  Phayllus, 
carried  on  the  sacred  war  by  the  aid  of  mercena- 
ries, paid  out  of  the  treasures  of  the  Delnhian  tem- 
ple.* But  higher  pay  and  richer  plunder  were  in 
general  to  be  found  in  Asia,  where  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  empire  created  continual  occasions  for 
the  service  of  Greek  auxiliaries,  whose  superior 
discipline  and  courage  were  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  the  Barbarians.  Even  the  Spartans  sent  theii 
king  Agesilaus  into  Egypt  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
Persian  gold.  Afterward  we  find  a  large  body  of 
Greeks  serving  under  Darius  against  Alexander. 
It  is  proper  here  to  notice  the  evil  consequences 
that  resulted  from  this  employment  of  mercenaries, 
especially  to  Athens,  which  employed  them  more 
than  any  other  Greek  state.  It  might  be  expected 
that  the  facility  of  hiring  trained  soldiers,  whose 
experience  gave  them  great  advantages,  would  lead 
to  the  disuse  of  military  service  by  the  citizens. 
Such  was  the  case.  The  Athenian  citizens  stayed 
at  home,  and  became  enervated  and  corrupted  by 
the  love  of  ease  and  pleasure ;  while  the  conduct 
of  wars,  carried  on  for  their  benefit,  was  intrusted 
to  men  over  whom  they  had  little  control.  Even 
the  general,  though  commonly  an  Athenian,  was 
compelled  frequently  to  comply  with  the  humours, 
or  follow  the  example  of  his  troops.  To  conciliate 
them,  or  to  pay  tbem  their  arrears,  he  might  be 
driven  to  commit  acts  of  plunder  and  outrage  upon 
the  friends  and  allies  of  Athens,  which  thus  found 
enemies  where  she  least  expected.  It  was  not  un 
usual  for  the  generals  to  engage  in  enterprises  for 
eign  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  sent  out, 
and  unconnected  with  the  interests  of  their  country, 
whose  resources  they  wasted,  while  they  sought 
their  own  advantage.  The  expeditions  of  Chabrias 
and  Iphicrates  to  Egypt  are  examples  of  this.  But 
the  most  signal  example  is  the  conduct  of  the  ad- 
venturer Charidemus.  Upon  all  these  matters  we 
may  refer  the  reader  more  particularly  to  Demos- 
thenes, whose  comments  upon  the  disastrous  policy 
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pursued  by  his  countrymen  were  no  less  just  th»*i 
they  were  wise  and  statesmanlike.1 

HEN'02,  HEN'IA  (frvoc,  §evta).    (Vid.  Hospi- 

Tt um,  p.  512.) 

XESTES  (feo-rj?f ),  a  Greek  measure  of  capacity, 
both  fluid  and  solid,  which  contained  12  cyathi  or  2 
cotylae,  and  was  equal  to  of  the  x°v<;  xt  °^ 
Roman  amphora  or  quadrantal,  and  ^  of  the  Greek 
amphora  or  metretes  ;  or,  viewing  it  as  a  dry  meas- 
ure, it  was  half  the  choenix  and  ^  of  the  medim- 
nus.   It  contained  -9911  of  a  pint  English 

At  ih'l3  point  the  Roman  and  Attic  systems  of 
measures  coincide  ;  for,  though  the  tjeoTTft  appears 

0  have  varied  in  different  states  of  Greece,  there  is 
H>  doubt  that  the  Attic  fe<rn?f  was  identical,  both 

1  name  and  in  value,  with  the  Roman  sextarius. 
4180,  the  Attic  ^oOf  was  equal  to  the  Roman  con- 
gius,  for  the  fecrj/f  was  the  sixth  of  the  former,  and 
the  sextarius  the  sixth  of  the  latter.  (  Vid.  Chous, 
Congius,  Sextarius.)  Farther,  the  Attic  metretes 
■or  amphora  contained  12  ^ocf,  and  the  Roman  am- 
phora contained  8  congii ;  giving  for  the  ratio  of  the 
former  to  the  latter  3  :  2,  or  lj  :  to  1.  Again,  the 
Attic  medimnus  was  the  double  of  the  Roman  am- 
phora, and  was  to  the  metretes  in  the  ratio  of  4 : 3  ; 
and  the  Roman  modius  was  the  sixth  of  the  Attic 
medimnus,  and  the  third  of  the  Roman  amphora. 
Hence  the  two  systems  are  connected  by  the  num- 
bers 2  and  3  and  their  multiples. 

How  and  when  did  this  relation  arise]  It  can- 
not be  accidental,  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the 
Greek  system  was  modelled  upon  the  Roman,  since 
the  former  existed  long  before  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Greece.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the 
Roman  system  wai  in  some  way  adapted  to  the 
Gr**ok  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the 
uncial  system  of  division  which  characterized  the 
Roman  weights  and  measures  (vid.  As,  Uncia)  is 
not  found  in  the  genuine  Roman  measures  of  ca- 
pacity (for  the  use  of  the  cyathus  as  the  uncia  of  the 
textarius  appears  to  have  originated  with  the  Greek 
physicians  in  later  times) ;  and  this  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  it  is  adopted  in  the  Greek  system :  the 
Greek  amphora  being  divided  into  12  x°&Si  an(l  tne 
Roman  into  8  congii  instead  of  12.  In  the  Roman 
root,  again,  besides  the  uncial  division,  we  have  the 
division  into  4  palmi  and  16  digiti,  which  seems 
clearly  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek  divis- 
ion into  4  nakaoTai  and  16  66.ktv7i.oi.  (Vid.  Pes.) 
It  seems,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  the  Greek 
system  of  measures  had  a  considerable  influence  on 
that  of  the  Romans. 

To  find  the  origin  of  this  connexion,  we  must  look 
from  the  measures  to  the  weights,  for  both  systems 
were  up^oubtedly  founded  on  weight.  The  Roman 
amphoia.  or  quadrantal  contained  80  pounds  (wheth- 
er of  wine  or  water  does  not  matter  here),  and  the 
congius  10  pounds.  Also  the  Attic  talent  was 
reckoned  equal  to  80  Roman  pounds,  and  contained 
60  minae.  Therefore  the  Attic  mina  had  to  the  Ro- 
man pound  the  ratio  of  80  :  60,  or  4  :  3. 

Now  if  we  look  at  the  subject  historically,  we  find 
sJl  the  principal  features  of  the  Roman  system  in 
existence  as  early  as  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius. 
We  must  therefore  seek  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Greek  element  before  that  time.  At  that  early  pe- 
riod Athens  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  con- 
siderable commercial  intercourse  with  Italy,  but 
other  Grecian  states  had,  through  the  colonies  of 
Magna  Graecia.  The  Phocaeans,  at  a  very  early 
period,  had  a  traffic  with  the  Tyrrhenians  ;  the  Mg\- 
ftetans  had  a  colony  in  Umbria ;  and  Corinth  and 
Ler  colonies  were  in  intercourse  with  the  people  of 

1.  (Pemosth.,  Philip.,  i.,  p.  46. — Id.,  c.  Anstocr.,  p.  666,  671. 
-  -Id.,  Trepi  tov  areip.  rfjs  Tpirjp.,  p.  1232,  <fcc\ — Athenieus,  xii.,  43. 
-Thirl wall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  v.,  p.  210.— Wachs.,  I.,  ii.,  p.  309.) 
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cein-ra.  ItaLj,  besides  the  traces  of  Corinthian  ninu 
ence  upon  Rome,  which  are  preserved  in  the  legend 
of  the  Tarquinii.  It  is  therefore  to  the  ^Eginetico- 
Corinthian  system  of  weights  and  measures  that 
we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  Greciac  influence  on 
the  Roman  system.  Now  the  ^Eginetan  pound, 
which  was  half  of  the  ^Eginetsn  mina,  had  to  the 
Roman  pound  the  ratio  of  10  •  9 ;  and,  since  the 
^Eginetan  mina  was  to  the  Attic  (most  probably, 
vid.  Talentum)  as  5  :  3,  we  get  from  the  compari- 
son of  these  ratios  the  Attic  mina  to  the  Roman 
pound  as  4  :  3,  as  above. 

The  above  view  of  the  relation  between  the  Greek 
and  Roman  system  of  measures  of  capacity  is  that 
of  Bockh,  who  discusses  the  subject  more  fully  in 
his  Metrologische  Untersnchungcn,  xi.,  $  10. 

*XIPHIAS  (ft^ioj),  the  Swordfish,  or  Xiphias 
gla.di.us,  L.  It  would  also  appear  to  be  the  gladiut 
of  Pliny  and  Isidorus.1 

*XIPHION  (gupiov),  the  Gladiolus  communis,  or 
Corn-flag.8 

XIPH'OS  (#0of).    (Vid.  Gladios.) 

XO'ANON  (koavov).    (Vid.  Statuary,  p.  913.) 

*XYRIS  (fwpt'f ),  the  Iris  fxtidissima,  or  Stinking 
Gladwyn.  It  is  most  probably  the  l-ipie  of  Theo- 
phrastus.* 

XYSTARCHUS     ( Vid.  Gymnasium,  p.  483.) 
XYSTUS.    (Vid.  Gymnasium,  p.  482;  Hobto« 
p.  511.) 

Z 

ZAC'OROI  ((dicopoi)  is  the  name  by  which,  in 
Greece,  those  persons  were  designated  whose  duty 
it  was  to  guard  a  temple  and  to  keep  it  clean.  Not- 
withstanding this  menial  service,  they  partook  of 
the  priestly  character,  and  are  sometimes  even 
called  priests.*  In  many  cases  they  were  women, 
as  Timo  in  Herodotus  ;*  but  men  are  also  men- 
tioned as  IjiKopoL.  The  priestess  Timo  is  called  by 
Herodotus  vno£anopoc,  from  which  it  is  clear  that, 
in  some  places,  several  of  these  priests  must  have 
been  attached  to  one  and  the  same  temple,  and  that 
they  differed  among  themselves  in  rank.  A  class 
of  servants  of  the  same  kind  were  the  vcaicopoi,  or 
temple-sweepers.'  Subsequently,  however,  the  me 
nial  services  connected  with  this  office  were  left  to 
slaves,  and  the  persons  called  veoiKopoc  became 
priestly  officers  of  high  rank,  who  had  the  supreme 
superintendence  of  temples,  their  treasures,  and  the 
sacred  rites  observed  in  them.7  We  learn  from  in- 
scriptions that  in  some  towns  the  veondpoi  formed 
a  collegium,  which  was  headed  by  the  eldest  among 
them.  When  the  veuKopoi  had  thus  risen  to  the 
rank  of  high  priestly  officers,  magistrates  and  per- 
sons of  distinction,  and  even  emperors,  were  anx- 
ious to  be  invested  with  the  office,  and,  in  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  whole  nations  and  cities  assumed 
the  title  of  veundpoi,  as  we  learn  from  numerous 
coins  and  inscriptions,  and  thus  became  the  especial 
guardians  of  particular  temples.8 

*ZEIA  (Zet'a),  a  kind  of  grain,  described  by  Aetius 
and  Avicenna  as  intermediate  between  wheat  and 
barley.  "  In  short,"  says  Adams,  "  almost  all  the 
authorities  agree  that  it  is  the  Triticum  Spelta,  or 
Spelt.  The  rltpr/  of  Theophrastus,  and  the  oXvpa  of 
Homer,  as  well  as  the  far  and  adoreum  of  ihe  Ro 
mans,  were  in  all  probability  merely  varieties  of 
Spelt.'"  

1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  13.  —  jElian,  N.  A.,  ix.,  40.  —  Adame 
Append.,  8.  v.)  —  2.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  8.  —  Djoscoj.,  iv. 
20.)— 3.  (Id.,  iv.,  22.— Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  8.)— 4.  (Suid.- 
Hesych. — Etym.  Mag.,s.  v.  Zdmpof. — Pol  \ix,  Onom.,  i.,  16.) — $ 
(vi.,  134.)— 6.  (Hesych.  and  Suid.,  s.  v.)-  7.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  S, 
v  7. — Plat.,  De  Leg.,  vi.) — 8.  (Van  Dale,  Dissertat.  ad  jnscrip* 
et  Marm.  inpr.  Gnec,  p.  298,  &c.  —  Eckhel,  Doetriu.  Num.,  iv., 
p.  288,  &c.)— 9.  (Theophiast.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  4.— Dioscor.,  ii.,  111.— 
Horn.,  II.,  viii.,  560.  —  Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  6.  —  Adanrs,  Ap 
pend.,  s.  v.) 
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ZETE  TAI  {iijTTiTat),  Inquis  tors,  were  extraor- 
dinary officers  appointed  by  the  Athenians  to  dis- 
x»ver  the  authors  of  some  crime  against  the  state, 
and  br'ng  them  to  justice.  Public  advocates,  avvii- 
yopoi  or  Karyyofoi,  were  sometimes  directed  to 
assist  them  in  this  duty.  Frequently  the  court  of 
Areopagus  performed  the  office  of  inquisitors  for  the 
•Uate,  and,  indeed,  it  was  the  duty  of  every  magis- 
rate  to  assist  in  procuring  information  against  of- 
enders.1  ZnrT/Tai  were  more  frequently  appointed 
ic  search  for  confiscated  property,  the  goods  of  con- 
demned criminals  and  state  debtors  ;  to  receive  and 
give  information  against  any  persons  who  concealed 
or  assisted  in  concealing  them,  and  to  deliver  an 
inventory  of  all  such  goods  (airoypc'upeiv)  to  the 
proper  authorities.  The  delinquent  was  then  pros- 
ecuted, either  before  the  ovv6ikoi,  or,  it  might  be, 
before  the  frrrjTac  themselves,  if  their  commission 
extended  to  the  holding  of  an  f/ye/iovia  Sixaarvplov. 
Any  person,  however,  who  thought  himself  entitled 
to  the  goods  which  were  the  subject  of  such  infor- 
mation, or  to  any  part  of  them,  might  prefer  a  com- 
plaint against  the  inquisitor  or  informer,  and  petition 
to  have  the  goods,  or  the  part  to  which  he  was 
entitkd,  or  their  proceeds,  restored  to  him.  This 
proceeding  was  called  everrioKTjfifia.  (Vid.  Syndi- 
coi,  Paracatabole.)  Inquisitors  were  also  called 
Mwrr^pef.  On  one  particular  occasion  a  set  of 
commissioners,  called  avXXoyelc,  were  appointed  to 
discover  the  property  of  the  oligarchs,  who  were 
concerned  in  overturning  the  democracy.1 

ZEUGI'TAE  (frvyirai).    (Vid.  Census,  p.  229.) 

*ZINGIB'ERIS  (&yyi6epic),  Amomum  Zingiber, 
or  Ginger. 

ZONA,  dim.  ZONULA,  also  called  CINGULUM 
(town,  &/ia,  Zuo-rijp3),  a  Girdle  or  Zone,  worn  about 
the  loins  by  both  sexes.  As  in  the  case  of  some 
other  articles  of  dress,  the  distinction  between  the 
male  and  female  girdle  was  denoted  by  the  use  of  a 
diminutive,  ftivj?  or  fao-rijp  being  more  properly  a 
man's,  £6vtov  a  woman's  girdle.*  The  finer  kinds 
of  girdles  were  made  by  netting,  whence  the  manu- 
facturer of  them  was  called  favion\oKO{.1 

The  chief  use  of  this  article  of  dress  was  to  bold 
op  the  tunic  (&vvvodai>),  which  was  more  especial- 
ly requisite  to  be  done  when  persons  were  at  work, 
on  a  journey,  or  engaged  in  hunting.  Hence  we 
see  the  loins  girded  in  the  woodcuts  of  the  boatman 
at  p.  426,  of  the  shipbuilders  at  p.  62,  112,  of  the 
goatherd  at  p.  754,  of  the  hunters  at  p.  836,  and  of 
Diana  at  p.  245.  The  favn  or  faorfip  is  also  repre- 
sented in  many  ancient  statues  and  pictures  of  men 
in  armour,  as  worn  round  the  cuirass  Among  the 
Romans  the  magister  equiturn  wore  a  girdle  of  red 
leather,  embroidered  with  needlework,  and  having 
its  two  extremities  joined  by  a  very  splendid  and 
elaborate  gold  buckle.  ( Vid.  Fibdla).'  The  girdle 
mentioned  by  Homer*  seems  to  have  been  i  constit- 
uent part  of  the  cuirass,  serving  to  fasten  it  by 
means  of  a  buckle,  and  also  affording  an  additional 
protection  to  the  body,  and  having  a  short  kind  of 
petticoat  attached  to  it,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure 
of  the  Greek  warrior  in  p.  697.  In  consequence 
or  the  use  of  the  girdle  in  fastening  on  the  armour, 
QuwvoOai  or  &aaodai  meant  to  arm  one's  self*  and 
from  this  circumstance  Athene  was  worshipped  un- 
der the  character  Zuo-rnpia.1'  The  woodcut  at  p.  15 
•hows  that  the  ancient  cuirass  did  not  descend  low 

1.  (Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  3,  5,  fl.  —  Dinarch.,  c.  Demosth.,  p.  90, 
77,  ed.  Staph.)  —  2.  (Harpocr.,  s.  t.  Zr/rrjnjc.  —  Bockh,  Staatsh. 
der  Athen.,  i.,  170.— Meier,  Atl.  Proc.,  110,  112,  566.— See  alio 
the  speeches  of  Lysis*,  De  PuM.  Boo.  and  De  Anatoph.  Bon.  ; 
and  as  to  the  proceedings  against  state  debtors,  see  farther, 
BOckh,  ib.,  I.,  415.)— 3.  (Herod.,  i.,  215.— Id.,  jr.,  ».— MiYpa.)— 
4.  (Moeris,  Att.,  s.  v.)  5  (Tb.  Magister,  p.  413,  ed.  Oudeudorp. 
— Zonanus.)— 6.  (Callirn.,  Dian.,  12.)— 7.  (Lydua,  De  Mag.,  if., 
13  )— 8.  (Il.,iv.,  136-  r.,  539  ;  i.,  77  ;  xi.,  236.)-9.  (Horn..  II  . 
xi  .  15.)— 10.  (Paus  ix  17.  0  2.) 
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enough  to  secure  that  part  of  the  body  whish  waa 
covered  by  the  ornamental  kilt  or  petticoat.  To 
supply  this  defect  was  the  design  of  the  mitra  (jd- 
rpa),  a  brazen  belt,  lined  probably  on  the  inside  with 
leather  and  stuffed  with  wool,  which  was  worn 
next  to  the  body,1  so  as  to  cover  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  ;  ut- 
side  and  inside  of  the  bronze  plate  of  a  mitra  one 
foot  long,  which  was  obtained  by  Brondsted3  in  the 
island  of  Eubcea,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Roy- 
al Library  at  Paris.  We  observe  at  one  end  two 
holes  for  fastening  the  strap,  which  went  behind  the 
body,  and  at  the  other  end  a  hook,  fitted  probably 
to  a  ring,  which  was  attached  to  the  strap.  A  por- 
tion of  a  uimilai  bronze  plate  is  engraved  by  Caylus.' 


Men  used  their  girdles  to  hold  money  instead  oi  a 
purse.*  The  wallet  (vid.  Per  a)  was  fastened  to  the 
girdle  ,  and  still  more  frequently  the  fold  of  the  tu 
nic,  formed  by  tucking  it  up,  and  called  sinus,  waa 
used  as  a  pocket  to  carry  whatever  was  necessary. 

Aa  the  girdle  was  worn  to  hold  up  the  garments 
for  the  sake  of  business  or  of  work  requiring  de- 
spatch, so  it  was  loosened,  and  the  tunic  was  allowed 
to  fall  down  to  the  feet,  to  indicate  the  opposite  con- 
dition, and  more  especially  in  preparing  to  perform 
a  sacrifice  (veste  recincta1)  or  funeral  rites  (discinc- 
ti*  incincta1). 

A  girdle  was  worn  by  young  women  even  when 
their  tunic  was  not  girt  up,  and  removed  on  the  day 
of  marriage,  and  therefore  called  Qvn  irapdeviKf)* 
napOtvov  p.iTpnv'*).    The  Flora  in  the  museum  at 


1.  (Horn  ,  II., ir.,  1S7.187  ;  t.,  707, 857  — Schol.  in  IL.  If..  187.) 
—  2.  (Bronzes  of  Sins,  p.  42.)— 3.  (Rec.d'Ant.,  t.,  pi.  90,  fig.  |.) 
—4.  {Plant.,  Merc.,  ».,  2,  84  — Oellius,  xr.,  12.  -Suet  ,  V,t«U., 
19.)— 5.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  it.,  518  — Ond,  Met.,  fit,,  182.)— 6  (Sut- 
ton., Octar.,  100.)— 7.  (Tibull.,  in., 2,  18.)— 8.  (Jacobs,  Anthol., 
ii.,  p.  873.)— 9.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  m.,299.— Sen.,  (Sd.,U  ,  3,  I*  • 
Horn.,  Od.,  ».,  231— Lougus,  L  2.— Ond  Eoist.  BaT., IL,  1 10. 
Id.  lb.,  ix.,  96.— Festus,  s.  r  Cingulum.-  Catull.,  B.,  1J.— Id 
lnv.,28.) 
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ZOOPHYTA 

Naples  (*bo  uie  preceding  woodcut)  shows  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  girdle  as  worn  by  young  women. 

A  horse's  girth,  used  to  fasten  on  the  saddle 
(rid.  Efhippium),  was  called  by  the  same  names,  and 
was  sometimes  made  of  rich  materials,  and  em- 
broidered in  the  most  elaborate  manner.1  These 
terms,  cona  and  eingulum,  were  also  used  to  signify 
the  fire  zones  as  understood  by  geographers  and  as- 

•ZOOPHTTA  (SuSfura).  "  Aristotle,"  says  Ad- 
ams, "ranks  the  Urtiea  or  Medusa  and  sponges 
among  those  things  which  partake  in  part  of  the 


1.  (Ovid,  Ram.  Am.  tW.-daad ,  %,  84,  •».>— 1  (Taw., 

Umt ,  l,  tn—rak,  h.  n„  a.,  M.-tSmk,.  tw.  sop.,  £> 


ZTTHU8. 

nature  of  animals  and  in  part  of  plants.  1  ,e  tern 
therefore  corresponds  to  the  Zoophyte  of  mod  en 

*ZYG^ENA  (fryaiva),  the  Squalut  Zyga**,  L., 
or  Balance  Fish.  It  is  a  very  large  fish,  and  was 
placed  among  the  Cetacta  by  Galen,  Oribasius, 
Paulas  JSgineta,  and  other  ancient  writers.* 

♦ZYG1A  (jfryla),  a  plant,  most  probably  the  Cmr- 
pinut  bttulus,  or  Hornbeam,  as  Stackhouse  sug- 
gests.* _ 

•ZYTHUS  (&9oc).   (Vid.  Cebevibu.) 


1.  (Arat.,  De  P.  A,  it.,  5.— Id.,  H.  A.,  i.,  1,  Ac— AduM,  A» 
pod.,  ■  ▼.)— J.  (Ariit.,  H.  A,  h.,  ».— -Slian  N  A.,  a  ,  4t  — 
Adam,  Apprad.,  i.  t.)— S.  (ThMpamt.,  H.  P.,ui ,  4.— M  11  , 
iii,  •,*«.) 
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(R*f«md  to  st  Pi«*  418  of  this  work  > 


148  246  L  Junius  Brutus.   Ocas.  est. 

L.  Tarquinius  Collations.  Aid. 

Sp.  Lucretius  Tricipitinos.  MtfU  at, 

M.  Horatius  Pul villus. 

P.  Valerias  Poplicola. 
Mb  341  P.  Valerius  Poplicola  IL 

T  Lucretius  Tricipitinos. 
607  347  P.  Valerius  Poplicola  III. 

M.  Horatius  Pulvillus  IL 
506  348  Sp.  Lartios  Flavus  s.  Rufus. 

T,  Henninius  Aquilinus. 
505  249  M.  Valerius  Volusus. 

P.  Postumius  Tubertue. 
504  350  P.  Valerius  Poplicola  IV. 

T.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus  II. 
503  351  P.  Postumius  Tubertus  II. 

Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatus. 
503  353  Opiter  Virginius  Tricostus. 

Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus. 
501  353  Postumus  Cominius  Auruncus. 

T.  Lartius  Flavus  s.  Rufus. 
Dictator  rei  gerunda  causa. 

T.  Lartius  Flavus  s.  Rufus. 
Magisler  EquUum. 

Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus. 
900  354  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Commas. 

M'.  Tullius  Longus.    Mori.  e. 
199  355  T.  iEbutius  Elva. 

P.  Veturius  GemiDus  Cicurinus. 
498  356  T.  Lartius  Flavus  s.  Rufus  IL 

CL  Clcelius  (Volcula)  Siculus. 
Diet,  rei  get.  c. 

A.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 
Mag.  Eq. 

T.  iEbutius  Elva. 
497  257  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

M.  Minucius  Augurinus. 
496  358  A.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

T.  Virginius  Tricostus  Caeliomontanus. 
495  259  Ap.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis. 

P.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 
494  360  A.  Virginius  Tricostus  Caeliomontanus. 

T.  Veturius  Geminus  Cicurinus. 
Diet,  sedilionis  sclanda  c. 

M'.  Valerius  Volusus  Maxima*. 
Mag.  Eq. 

CL  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 
408  261  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus  II. 

Postumus  Cominius  Auruncus  IL 
493  263  T.  Geganius  Macerinus. 

P.  Minucius  Augurinus. 
401  363  M.  Minucius  Augurinus  II. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  IL 
490  264  CL  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Commas. 

Sp.  Lartius  Flavus  s.  Rufus  II. 
489  365  C.  Julius  Julus. 

P.  Pinarius  Maraercinus  Rnfd> 
488  366  Sp.  Nautius  Rntilus. 

Sex.  Furius  Medullinus  Fturas 
487  267  T.  Sicinius  Sabinus. 

C.  Aquilius  Tuscus. 
486  368  Proculus  Virginius  Tricostus  Rntilus 

Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus  III. 
485  269  Ser.  Cornelius  Cossus  Mnlnginensts. 

U  Fabius  Vibulanus. 


A.O.  A.O. 

484  370 
483  371 
483  373 
481  373 
480  374 
47?  375 
478  376 

477  377 
476  278 
475  279 
474  280 
473  281 
472  282 
471  283 
470  284 
469  285 
468  286 
467  287 
466  388 
465  289 
464  290 
463  291 
462  292 
461  293 
460  394 


L.  iEmilius  Mamercus. 

K.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

M.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus 

C.  Julius  Julus. 

CL  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

K.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

Sp.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus. 

Cn.  Manlius  Cincinnatus.    Occ  c 

M.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

K.  Fabius  Vibulanus  III. 

T.  Virginius  Tricostus  Rntilus. 

L.  TEmilius  Mamercus  II. 

C.  Servilius  Structus  Ahala.   Mmt.  c 


Opiter  Virginius  Tricostus  Esquilmus. 

C.  Horatius  Pulvillus. 

T.  Menenius  Lanatus. 

A.  Virginius  Tricostus  Radios. 

Sp.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 

P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

C.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

A.  Manlius  Vulso. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus.  iMStr.  VH1 

L.  iEmilius  Mamercus  III. 

Vopiscus  Julius  Julus. 

L  Pinarius  Mamercinus  Rums. 

P.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus. 

Ap.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis. 

T.  Cluinctius  Capitolinus  Barbaras. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus  II. 

Ti.  iEmilius  Mamercus. 

A.  Virginius  Tricostus  Caeliomoutanos. 

T.  Numicius  Priscus. 

T.  Cluinctius  Capitolinus  Barbaras  II 

CL  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 

Ti.  iEmilius  Mamercus  II. 

CL  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

GL  Servilius  Priscus  Structus  II. 

CL  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

T.  Cluinctius  Capitolinus  Barbaras  HL 

A.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

Sp.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus. 

P.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 

L.  iEbutius  Elva. 

L.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus. 

T.  Veturius  Geminus  Cicurinus. 

P.  Volumnius  Amintinus  Gallua. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Corn  urns. 

C.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensia. 

P.  Valerias  Poplicola  IL    Mart.  «. 


L.  Cluinctius  Cincinnatus. 
459  295  a  Fabius  Vibulanus  III. 

L.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
458  296  L.  Minucius  Esquilinus  Augurinus 

C.  Nautius  Rntilus  II. 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

L.  Cluinctius  Cincinnatus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Tarquitius  Flaccus. 
457  297  C.  Horatius  Pulvillus  II. 

CL  Minucius  Esquilinus  Angelinas 
456  298  M.  Valerias  (Lactnca)  Maximus. 

Sp.  Virginius  Tricostus  Cselio: 
455  299  T.  Romilins  Rocus  Vaiicanus. 
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4.0    A.  V. 

C.  Veturius  Geminus  Cicurinus. 
464  300  Sp.  Tarpeius  Montanus  Capitolinus. 

A.  Aternius  Varus  Fontinaiis. 
453  301  Sex.  duinctilius  Varus. 

P.  Curiatius  Festus  Trigeminus. 
452  302  P  Sestius  Capitolinus  Vaticanus. 

T  Menenius  Lanatus. 
451  303  Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis  Sabi- 
nus  II.  Aid. 

T.  Genucius  Augurinus.  Abd. 
Decemviri. 

Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis  Sabi- 
nus. 

T.  Genucius  Augurinus. 
Sp.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus. 
C.  Julius  Julus. 
A.  Manlius  Vulso. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Cornutus. 
P.  Sestius  Capitolinus  Vaticanus 
P.  Curiatius  Festus  Trigeminus. 
T.  Romilius  Rocus  Vaticanus. 
Sp.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 
450  304  Decemviri. 

Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis  Sabi- 
nus  II. 

M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

L.  Sergius  Esquilinus. 

L.  Minucius  Esquilinus  Augurinus. 

T.  Antonius  Merenda. 

CI.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

CI.  Pcetelius  Libo  Visolus. 

K.  Duilius  Longus. 

Sp.  Oppius  Cornicen. 

M'.  Rabuleius. 
449  305  L.  Valerius  Poplicola  Potitus. 

M.  Horatius  Barbatus. 
448  306  Lar.  Herminius  Aquilinus  (Continisanus). 

T.  Virginius  Tricostus  Caeliomontanus. 
447  307  M.  Geganius  Macerinus. 

C.  Julius  Julus. 
446  308  T.  Gluinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  IV. 

Agrippa  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus. 
445  309  M.  Genucius  Augurinus. 

C.  Curtius  Philo. 
444  310     Tribuni  militum  consula/ri  potestate. 

A,  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

T.  Clcelius  Siculus. 

L.  Atilius. 

Tribuni  abdicarunt.  Consults. 

L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 

L.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 
443  31 1  M.  Geganius  Macerinus  II. 

T.  Gluinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  V. 
Censores.    Lmstr.  XI. 

L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 

L.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 
442  312  M.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

Postumus  iEbutius  Elva  Cornicen 
441  313  C.  Furius  Pacilus  Fusus. 

M'.  Papirius  Crassus. 
440  314  Proculus  Geganius  Macerinus. 

L.  Menenius  Lanatus. 
439  315  T.  Gluinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  VL 

Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatus. 
Diet,  sedit.  sed.  c. 

L.  Gluinctius  Cincinnatus  II. 
Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Servilius  Structus  Ahala. 
438  316     Trib.  Mil. 

Mam.  ^Emilius  Mamercinus. 

L.  Gluinctius  Cincinnatus. 

L.  Julius  Julus. 
437  317  M.  Geganius  Macerinus  HI. 

L.  Sergius  (Fidenas). 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

Mam.  iEmilius  Mamercinus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

L  Gluinctius  Cincinnatus. 
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436  318  M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus. 
435  319  C.  Julius  Julus  II. 

L.  Virginius  Tricostus. 
Did,,  rei  ger.  c. 

Gl.   Servilius    Priscus    Structus  (Fid* 
nas). 
Mag.  Eq. 

Postumus  iEbutius  Elva  Cornicen 
Censores.    LMStr.  XII. 

C.  Furius  Pacilus  Fusus. 

M.  Geganius  Macerinus. 
434  320     Trib.  Mil. 

M.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

Gt.  Sulpicius  Pranextatus. 
433  321      Trib.  Mil. 

M.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

M.  Foslius  Flaccinator. 

L.  Sergius  Fidenas. 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

Mam.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  II. 
Mag.  Eq. 

A.  Postumius  Tubertus. 
432  322     Trib.  Mil. 

L.  Pinarius  Mamercinus  Rulus. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 
431  323  T.  Gluinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus. 

C.  Julius  Mento. 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

A.  Postumius  Tubertus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Julius  Julus. 
430  324  C.  Papirius  Crassus. 

L.  Julius  Julus. 
429  325  L.  Sergius  Fidenas  II. 

Hostus  Lucretius  Tricipitinus. 
428  336  A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

T.  Gluinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus  IL 
427  327  C.  Servilius  Structus  Ahala. 

L.  Papirius  Mugillanus  II. 
426  328     Trib.  Mil. 

C.  Furius  Pacilus  Fusus. 

T.  Gluinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus. 

M.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

Mam.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  HI. 
Mag.  Eq. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
425  329     Trib.  Mil. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

L.  Gluinctius  Cincinnatus  II. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus  II. 

L.  Horatius  Barbatus. 
424  330     Trib.  Mil. 

Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis. 

L.  Sergius  Fidenas  II. 

Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

Sex.  Julius  Julus. 

Censores.    Lmstr.  XIII. 

L.  Julius  Julus. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus. 
423  331  C.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

Gl.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 
422  332     Trib.  Mil. 

L.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

Gl.  Antonius  Merenda. 

L.  Papirius  Mugillanus, 

(L.  Servilius  Structus.) 
421  333  N.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

T.  Gluinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus. 
420  334     Trib.  Mil. 

T.  Gluinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus  II 

L.  Furius  (Fusus)  Medullinus  III. 

M.  Manlius  Vulso. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  II. 


FASTI  CONSULARES. 
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419  335     Trib.  Mil. 

Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatus. 

P.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus. 

Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Axilla. 
418  336     Trib.  Mil. 

M.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 

C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Axilla  II. 

L.  Sergius  Fidenas  III 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

GL  Servilius  Priscus  Fidenas  II. 
Mag.  Eq. 

C  jervilius  (Structus)  Axilla. 
Censores.    Ijusti.  XIV. 

L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 

Mam.  vEmilius  Mamercinus. 
417  337     Trib.  Md. 

P.  Lucretius  Tncipitinus  II. 

Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatus  II. 

C.  Servilius  Structus  III. 

Sp.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus, 
116  338     Trib.  Mil. 

A.  Sempronius  Atralinus  III. 

GL  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

M.  Papirius  Mugillanus  II. 

Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus  II. 
415  339     Trib.  Mil. 

P.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

C.  Valerius  Potitus  Volusus. 

GL  Quinctius  Cincinnatus. 

N.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 
414  340     Trib.  Mil. 

GL  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

P.  Postumius  Albinus  Regillensis. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
413  341  A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus. 
412  342  GL  Fabius  Vibulanus  Ambustus. 

C.  Furius  Pacilus. 
411  343  M.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 

C.  Nautius  Rutilus. 
410  344  M'.  jEmilius  Mamercinus. 

C.  Valerius  Potitus  Volusus. 
409  345  Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  II. 
408  346     Trib.  Mil. 

C.  Julius  Julus. 

P.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Ahala. 
Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

P.  Cornelius  Rutilus  Cossus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Ahala. 
407  347     Trib.  Mil. 

C.  Valerius  Potitus  Volusus  II. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus. 

C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Ahala  II. 

N.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 
406  348     Trib.  M 

P.  Cornelius  Rutilus  Cossus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus  II. 

N.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
405  349     Trib.  Mil. 

C.  Julius  Julus  II. 

T.  Gtuinctius  Capitolinus  Barbaras. 

GL  Quinctius  (Cincinnatus  (II). 

M'.  TEmiiius  Mamercinus. 

L.  Furius  Medallions  II. 

A.  Manlins  Vulso  Capitolinus. 
404  350     Trib.  Mil. 

P  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus  II. 

K.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus  III. 

C.  Valerius  Potitus  Volusus  III. 

M'.  Sergius  Fidenns. 


403  351      Trib.  Mil. 

M'.  jEmilius  Mamercinus  II 

Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis 

M.  Gluinciilius  Varus. 

M.  Furius  Fusus. 

L.  Julius  Julus. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus  III. 
Censores.    LMslr.  XVI. 

M.  Furius  Camillus. 

M.  Postumius  Albinus  Regillensis 
402  352     Trib.  Mil. 

C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Ahala  III. 

GL  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas. 

L.  Virginius  Tricostus  Esquilinus. 

GL  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Cornuius. 

A  Manlius  Vulso  Capitolinus  11 

M'.  Sergius  Fidenas  II. 
401  353  Tril.Mtl. 

M.  Furius  Camillus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus  III. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus  IV. 

L.  Julius  Julus. 

M'.  ^Euiilius  Mamercinus  III. 

K.  Fabius  Ambustus  II. 
400  354     Trib.  Mil. 

P.  Manlius  Vulso. 

P  Licinius  Calvus  Esquilinus. 

L.  Titinius  Pansa  Saccus. 

P.  Maelius  Capitolinus. 

Sp.  Furius  Medullinus. 

L.  Publilius  Philo  Vulscus. 
399  355     Trib.  Mil. 

Cn.  Genucius  Augurinus. 

L.  AtiliuT  Priscus. 

M.  Pomponius  Rufus. 

C.  Duilius  Longus. 

M.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus. 

Voler.  Publilius  Philo. 
398  356     Trib.  Ml. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus  V. 

M.  Valerius  Lactucinus  .Maxim us. 

M.  Furius  Camillus  II. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  III. 

GL  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  II. 

GL  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Cornutus  II 
397  357     Trib.  Mil. 

L.  Julius  Julus  II. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  IV. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus  Regillensis. 

L.  Sergius  Fidenas. 

P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

A.  Manlius  Vulso  Capitolinus  III. 
396  358     Trib.  Mil. 

L.  Titinius  Pansa  Saccus  II. 

P.  Licinius  Calvus  Esquilinus  II. 

P.  Maelius  Capitolinus  II. 

GL  Manlius  Vulso. 

Cn.  Genucius  Augurinus  II.  Occ 

L.  Atilius  Priscus  II. 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

M.  Furius  Camillus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

P.  Cornelius  MaUiginensis. 
395  359     Trib.  Mil. 

P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  Cossus 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

K.  Fabius  Ambustus  III. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  V. 

GL  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  III. 

M.  Valerius  Lactucinus  Maximu«  II 
394  360     Trii  U 

M.  Furius  Camillus  III. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  VI. 

C.  jEmilins  Mamercinus. 

L.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

Sp.  Postumiofl  Albinus  RegUleQih 

P.  Cornelius  II. 

393  S6I  I..  Valerius  Potims.  Ab.i. 
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FASTI  CONSULARES. 


4.0    A  D. 


P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  Cossus.  Abd. 


L.  Lucretius  Flavus  (Tricipitinus). 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus. 

Censores. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor. 
C.  Julius  Julus.    Mori.  e. 


M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
392  362  L.  Va.erius  Potitus. 

M.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 
391  363     Trib.  Mil. 

L.  Lucretius  (Flavus)  Tricipitinus. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  VII. 

L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus. 

Agripp.  Furius  Fusus. 

C.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  II. 
190  364     Trib.  Mil. 

Gl.  Sulpicius  Longus. 

CI.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  IV 

P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  II. 

&.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

K.  Fabius  Ambustus  IV. 

N.  Fabius  Ambustus  II. 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

M.  Furius  Camillus  II. 
Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus. 
389  365     Trib.  Mil. 

L.  Virginius  Tricostus. 

A.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

L.  ^Emilius  Mamercinus  II. 

L.  Postumius  Regillensis  Albinos. 

L.  Valerius  Poplicola  II. 

P.  Cornelius  

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

M.  Furius  Camillus  III. 
Mag.  Eq. 

C. Servilius  Ahala. 
388  366     Trib.  Mil. 

T.  Gluinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus. 

&.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  V. 

L.  Julius  Julus. 

L.  Aquilius  Corvus. 

L.  Lucretius  (Flavus)  Tricipitinus  U 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus. 
T87  367     Trib.  Mil. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

C.  Sergius  Fidenas. 

L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  HI. 

L.  Menenius  Lanatus. 

L.  Valerius  Poplicola  HI. 

C.  Cornelius  

386  368     Trib.  Mil. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

CI.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  VL 

M.  Furius  Camillus  IV. 

L.  Gluinctius  Cincinnatus. 

L.  Horatius  Pulvillus. 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola. 
385  369     Trib.  Mil. 

A.  Manlius  Capitolinus  H. 

P.  Cornelius  II. 

T.  duinctius  Capitolinus. 

L.  Gluinctius  Cincinnatus  IL 

L.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 

C.  Sergius  Fidenas  II. 
Did.  sedit.  sed.  c. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

T.  Gluinctius  Capitolinus. 
184  370     Trib.  Mil. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  II. 

C.  Papirius  Crassus. 

T.  Gluinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus  II. 

M.  Furius  Camillus  V. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  II 
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P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  II. 
383  371     Trib.  Mil. 

L.  Valerius  Poplicola  IV. 

A.  Manlius  Capitolinus  111. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  III. 

L.  Lucretius  (Flavus)  Tricipitinus  ill 

L.  ^Emilius  Mamercinus  IV. 

M.  Trebonius. 
382  372     Trib.  Mil. 

Gl.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas. 

C.  Sulpicius  Camerinus. 

L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  V. 

Sp.  Papirius  Crassus. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  III. 
381  373     Trib.  Mil. 

M.  Furius  Camillus  VI. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus. 

A.  Postumius  Regillensis  Alblnus. 

L.  Lucretius  (Flavus)  Tricipitinus  I\ 

M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

L.  Postumius  Regillensis  Albinus  II. 
380  374  L.  Valerius  Poplicola  V. 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  III 

C.  Sergius  Fidenas  III. 

C.  Terentius. 

L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  VI. 

L.  Menenius  Lanatus  II. 

Sp.  Papirius  Cursor. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  IV 
Censores. 

C.  Sulpicius  Camerinus.  Abd. 

Sp.  Postumius  Regillensis  Albinus,  Mini 
Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

T.  Gluinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus 
Mag.  Eq. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 
379  375     Trib.  Mil. 

P.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

C.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

L.  Julius  Julus  II. 

C.  Erenucius. 

M.  Albinius. 

C.  Sextilius. 

L.  Antistius. 

P.  Trebonius. 
378  376     Trib.  Mil. 

Gl.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  11. 

Sp.  Furius  Medullinus. 

L.  Menenius  Lanatus  IIL 

P.  Clcelius  Siculus. 

M.  Horatius  Pulvillus. 

L.  Geganius  Macerinns. 
Censores. 

Sp.  Servilius  Priscus. 

Gl.  Clcelius  Siculus. 
377  377     Trib.  Mil. 

L.  jEmilius  Mamercinus  VII. 

C.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinu* 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Praetextatus. 

L.  Gluinctius  Cincinnatus  III. 

C.  Gluinctius  Cincinnatus. 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  IV. 
376  379     Trib.  Mil. 

L.  Menenius  Lanatus  IV. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus  II. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  V. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Praetextatus  II 

C.  Licinius  Calvus. 
375  379  >    "  Licinius  Sextiusque,  tribuni  plebis  te> 
vrt  lav  i  fecti,  nullos  curules  magistratus  crear' 
J71  *H  '  passi  sunt."   (Liv.,  vi.,  35.) 
370  384     Trib.  Mil. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  II. 

A.  Manlius  Capitolinus  IV. 

C.  Valerius  Potitus. 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  V. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Praetextatus  III. 


FASTI  CONS U LARES 


FASTI  CONSUL A RES 


Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  VI. 
989  386     Trii.  Mil. 

CL  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  III 
C.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus  II. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
CL  Cluinctius  Cincinnatus. 
M.  Fabius  Ainbustus  II. 
368  386     Trii.  Mil. 

T.  Cluinctius  dicinnatus  Capitolinus. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  VII. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Prnetextatus  IV. 

Sp.  Servilius  Structus. 

L  Papirius  Crassus. 

L.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  IV. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus. 

Did.  sedil,  sed.  et  rei  ger.  c 
P.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Licinius  Calvus. 
187  387     Trii).  Mil. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus  II. 

M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  II 

M.  Geganius  Macerinus. 

L.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus  II 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  VI. 

P.  Manlius  Capitolinus  II. 

Dirt,  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  V. 

Mag.  Eq. 

T  Cluinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus. 
166  388  L.  .Emilius  Mamercinus. 

L.  Sexlius  Sextinus  Lateranus. 
Censores. 

A.  Postumius  Regillensis  Albinos. 
C.  Sulpicius  Peticus. 
366  389  L.  Genucius  Aventinensis. 

CL  Servilius  Ahala. 
364  390  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus. 

C.  Licinius  Calvus  Stolo. 
163  391  Cn.  Genucius  Aventinensis. 

L.  ^Emilius  Mamercinus  II. 

Dirt,  clam  fig.  c. 
L.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperious. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Pinarius  Natta. 

Censores.    Dustr.  XX. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
L.  Furius  Medullinus. 
363  392  CL  Servilius  Ahala  II. 

L.  Genucius  Aventinensis  II. 

Dirt,  rei  ger.  c. 
Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Cornelius  Scapula. 
161  393  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  II. 

C.  Licinius  Calvus  Stolo  II. 

Dirt,  rei  ger.  c. 
T.  Cluinctius  Pennus  Capitolinus  Crispi- 

nns. 

Mag.  Eq. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
460  394  C.  Pretelius  Libo  Visolus. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Dirt,  rei  ger.  c. 
CL  Servilius  Ahala. 

Mag.  Eq. 

T.  GUiinctins  Pennu«  Capitolinus  Crispi- 
nus. 

169  395  M.  Popilius  La?nas. 

Cn.  M.inlius  Capitolinus  Imperiosus. 
358  396  C.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

C.  Plautius  Prodlus. 

Dirt,  rei  ger.  e. 
C  Sulpicius  Poticii". 


357  397 
356  398 


355  399 

354  400 

353  401 


352  402 


351  403 


350  404 


Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Valerius  Poplicola. 
C.  Marcius  Ruulus, 
Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinus  lmperiosua  U. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus  II. 
M.  Popilius  Leenas  II. 

Dirt,  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Plautius  Proculus. 
C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  IIL 
M.  Valerius  Poplicola. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus  III. 
T.  Cluinctius  Pennus  Capitolinus  Crisp* 

BUS. 

C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  IV. 
M.  Valerius  Poplicola  II. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina. 
P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus  II. 

Dirt,  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Julius  Julus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
h.  ^milius  Mamercinus. 
C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  V. 
T.  Cluinctius  Pennus  Capitolinus  Crisp* 

nus  II. 

Dirt,  comit.  habeiul.  c. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
CL  Servilius  Ahala. 

Censores. 

Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperiosus. 

C.  Marcius  Rutilus. 
M.  Popilius  Laenas  III. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 


RegiDenui 


Did.  comit.  habend. 
L.  Furius  Camillus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 
349  405  L.  Furius  Camillus. 

Appius  Claudius  Crassinus 
Mart.  e. 
Did.  comit.  habend.  c. 
T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatus  IL 

Mag.  Eq. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina  II. 
348  406  M.  Valerius  Corvus. 

M.  Popilius  Laenas  IV. 

Dirt,  comit.  habend.  c. 
C.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Livius  Denter. 
347  407  T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatus. 

C.  Plautius  Venno  Hypsaeus. 
346  408  M.  Valerius  Corvus  II. 

C.  Pcctelius  Libo  VisoiOs. 
345  409  M.  Fabius  Dorso. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Rufus. 

Dirt,  ret  ger.  c. 
L.  Furius  Camillus  II. 
Mag.  Eq. 

Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperiosus. 
344  410  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  III. 

T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatus  II 

Dirt,  frriar.  Ijnlin.  c. 
P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

Mag.  Eq. 
CL  Fab  ius  Ambustus. 

Beu.um  Samniticoii 
S43  411  M.  Valerius  Corvus  III. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina 
342  412  C.  Marcius  Rntilna  IV. 

Q..  Servilius  Ahala. 
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t  C    A  V 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Valerius  Corvus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  Privernas. 
34i  413  C.  Plautius  Venno  Hypsaeus  II. 

L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  Privernas. 
340  414  T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatus  III. 
P.  Decius  Mus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
L.  Papirius  Crassus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor. 
J39  415  Ti.  .ffimilius  Mamercinus. 
Q,.  Publilius  Philo. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
a.  Publilius  Philo. 

Mag.  Eq. 
D.  Junius  Brutus  Scaeva. 
i38  416  L.  Furius  Camillus. 

C.  Maenius. 
337  417  C.  Sulpicius  Longus. 
P.  iElius  Paetus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Claudius  Ciassinus  Regillensis. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Claudius  Hortator. 
336  418  L.  Papirius  Crassus. 

K.  Duilius. 
335  419  M.  Valerius  Corvus  (Calenus)  IV 
M.  Atilius  Regulus. 

Diet,  comit.  habend.  c. 
L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  Privernas. 

Mag.  Eq. 
a.  Publilius  Philo. 
334  420  T.  Veturius  Calvinus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  (Caudinus). 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
P.  Cornelius  Rufinus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Antonius. 
333  421  (L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

C.  Pcetelius  Libo  Visolus  II.) 
T32  422  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina  II. 
Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Papirius  Crassus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

Censores.    Lustr.  XXIII. 
a.  Publilius  Philo. 
Sp.  Postumius  Albinus. 
A*l  423  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

C.  Valerius  Potitus  Flaccus. 

Diet,  clavi.  figendi  c. 
Cn.  duinctilius  Varus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus. 
j30  424  L.  Papirius  Crassus  II. 

L.  Plautius  Venno. 
329  425  L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  Privernas  II 

C.  Plautius  Decianus. 

328  426  C.  Plautius  Decianus  (Venox)  II. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus. 
327  427  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

a.  Publilius  Philo  II. 
Diet,  comit.  habend.  c. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albinus. 
336  428  C.  Pcetelius  Libo  Visolus  III. 

L.  Papirius  Mugillanus  (Cursor  II.). 
325  429  L.  Furius  Camillus  II. 

D.  Junius  Brutus  Scaeva. 
Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor. 
Mag.  Eq. 

Gt.  Fabius  Maximns  Rullianus.  Abd 

insn 


A..C.    A  V. 

L.  Papirius  (Jrassus. 
324  430  Dictator  et  Magister  Equitum  sine  conw 

libus  magistra*um  continuarunt. 
323  431  C.  Sulpicius  Longus  II. 

Q,.  Aulius  Cerretanus. 
322  432  a.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus. 
L.  Fulvius  Curvus. 

Diet,  ludor.  Roman,  c. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
321  433  T.  Veturius  Calvinus  II. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  II. 

Diet,  comit.  habend.  c. 
Gt.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  iElius  Paetus. 

Diet,  comit.  habend.  c. 
M.  iEmilius  Papus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
320  434  a.  Publilius  Philo  III. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor  II.  (111.) 

Diet.  ,...c. 
C.  Maenius. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Foslius  Flaccinator. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Papirius  Crassus. 
319  435  L.  Papirius  Cursor  III.  (Mugillantu.  ] 
&.  Aulius  Cerretanus  II. 

Censores. 


C.  Sulpicius  Longus.  Abd. 
318  436  M.  Foslius  Flaccinator. 
L.  Plautius  Venno. 

Censores.    Lmstr.  XXV. 
L.  Papirius  Crassus. 
C.  Maenius. 
317  437  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Bruiut.. 

Q,.  iEmilius  Barbula. 
316  438  Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus. 
M.  I'opilius  Laenas. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  Priverna 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Fulvius  Curvus. 
315  439  a.  Publilius  Philo  IV. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor  IV. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
Q..  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
Q..  Aulius  Cerretanus.    Occis.  e. 


C.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
314  440  M.  Pcetelius  Libo. 

C.  Sulpicius  Longus  III. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Maenius  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Foslius  Flaccinator  II. 
313  441  L.  Papirius  Cursor  V. 

C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus  II 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Pcetelius  Libo  ViscJus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Pcetelius  Libo. 
312  442  M.  Valerius  Maximus. 
P.  Decius  Mus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Sulpicius  Longus. 
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0   A.  » 

Mag.  Eg. 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus. 

Censores.    Lustr.  XXVI. 
Ap.  Claudius  Caecus 
C.  Plautius  (Venox). 
311  443  C  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus  III. 

Q,  .iEmilius  Barbula  II. 
31C  444  Q..  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  II. 

C.  Marcius  Rutilus  (Censorinus) 
309  445     Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 

Mag.  Eg. 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus  II. 
(Hoc  anno  Diet,  et  Mag.  Eq.  sine  coss.) 

306  446  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  III. 

P.  Decius  Mus  II. 

307  447  Ap.  Claudius  Caecus. 

L.  Volumnius  Flamma  Violens. 

Censores.    Lustr.  XXVII. 
M.  Valerius  Maximus. 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brums. 
106  448  P.  Cornelius  Arvina. 

Gt.  Marcius  Tremulus. 

Diet,  comit.  habend.  c. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbaras. 

Mag.  Eg. 
P.  Decius  Mus. 
305  449  L.  Postumius  Megellus. 

Ti.  Minucius  Augurinus.    Occis.  e. 


M.  Fulvius  Curvus  Pas  tin  us. 
304  450  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio. 

P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 

Cmsores.    Lustr.  XXVIII. 
&.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus. 
P.  Decius  Mus. 
303  451  L.  Genucius  Aventinensis. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Lenralus  (Rufinus). 
302  452  M.  Livius  Denter. 

M.  jEmilius  Paullus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus. 

Mag.  Eg. 
M.  Titinius. 
101  453     Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

&.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  II. 

Mag.  Eg. 
M.  ./Emilius  Paullus. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 
M.  Valerius  Conrus  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Sempronius  Sophus. 
(Hoc  anno  Diet,  et  Mag.  Eq.  sine  coss.) 
300  454  M.  Valerius  Corvus  V. 

Q..  Appuleius  Pansa. 
999  455  M.  Fulvius  Paetinus. 

T.  Manlius  Torquatus.   Mart.  e. 


M.  Valerius  Corvus  VI. 
Censnres.    Lustr.  XXIX. 

P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 

P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio. 
998  456  L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Cn.  Fulvius  Maximus  Centumalus. 
897  457  Q..  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  IV. 

P.  Decius  Mus  IV. 
896  458  L.  Volumnius  Flamma  Violens  II. 

Ap.  Clailditu  Caecus  II. 
895  459  Q..  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  V. 

P.  Decius  Mus  IV. 
894  460  L.  Postumius  Megellus  II. 

M.  Atilius  Regulus. 

Censores.    Lustr.  XXX. 

P.  Cornelius  Arvina. 

C.  Marcius  Rutilus  (Censorinus). 
893  461  L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

Sp.  Carrilids  Maximus. 
29%  4fi-2  Q..  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges. 
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A.  C.  A.  U. 

D.  Junius  Brutus  Scaeva. 
291  463  L.  Postumius  Megellus  III. 

C.  Junius  Brutus  Bubulcus. 
290  464  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus. 

M'.  Curius  Der  tatus. 
289  465  M.  Valerius  Maximus  Corvint- 

Q,.  Caedicius  Noctua. 
Censores.    Lustr.  XXXI. 


288  466  a.  Marcius  Tremulus  II. 

P.  Cornelius  Arvina  II. 
287  467  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

C.  Nautius  Rutilus. 
286  468  M.  Valerius  Maximus  Potitus. 
C.  .Elius  Paetus. 

Diet,  sedit.  sed.  c. 
Q..  Hortensius. 
Mag.  Eg. 


285  469  C.  Claudius  Canina. 

M.  iEmilius  Lepidus. 
284  470  C.  Servilius  Tucca. 

L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Denter. 
283  471  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  Maximus. 

Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  Maximus 
Censores. 

Q..  Caedicius  Noctua.  Abd. 
282  472  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus. 

d.  jEmilius  Papus. 
281  473  L.  ^Emilius  Barbula. 

Q..  Marcius  Philippus. 
280  474  P.  Valerius  Laevinus. 

Ti.  Coruncanius. 

Did.  comit.  habend.  c. 

Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  Maximus, 
Mag.  Eg. 


Censores.    Lustr.  XXXII. 


Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  Maximus. 
279  475  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio. 

P.  Decius  Mus.    Occis.  e. 
278  476  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus  II. 

d.  ^Emilius  Papus  II. 
277  477  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  II. 

C.  Junius  Brutus  Bubulcus  II. 
276  478  a.  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges  II. 

C.  Genucius  Clepsina, 
Did  c. 

P.  Cornelius  Rufinus. 
Mag.  Eg. 


275  479  M\  Curius  Dentatus  II. 

L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

Censores.    Lustr.  XXXIII. 

C.  Fabricius  Luscinus. 

Q..  jEmilius  Papus. 
274  480  M\  Curius  Dentatus  III. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Merenda. 
973  481  C.  Claudius  Canina  II. 

C.  Fabius  Dorso  Licinus.    Mori,  a 


C.  Fabricius  Luscinus  III. 
372  482  L.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 

Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus  II. 
Censores.    Lustr.  XXXIV. 

M'.  Curius  Dentatus. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor. 
271  483  C.  Quinclius  Claudus. 

L.  Genucius  Clepsina. 
270  484  C.  Genucius  Clepsina  II. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio. 
269  485  O.  Ognlhins  Callus. 

C.  Fabius  Pictor. 
268  486  Ap.  Claudius  Crassus  Ruftis. 

P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 
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487  M  Atilius  Regulus. 
L.  Julius  Libo. 
966  488  N.  Fabius  Pictor. 

D.  Junius  Pera. 
965  489  GL  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges  III. 
L.  Mamilius  Vitulus. 

Censores.    Liistr.  XXXV. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus  II.  (Censorinus.) 

Bellum  Puniccm  I. 

964  490  Ap.  Claudius  Caudex. 

M.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

965  491  M\  Valerius  Maximus  (Messala). 

M'.  Otaeilius  Crassus. 
Diet,  clavi  Jig.  c. 

Cn.  Fulvius  Maximus  Centumaku, 
Mag.  Eq. 

Q,.  Marcius  Philippus. 
•63  492  L.  Postumius  (Megellus). 

Gt  Mamilius  Vitulus. 
961  493  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

T.  Otaeilius  Crassus. 
960  494  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina 

C.  Duilius. 
359  495  L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

C.  Aquilius  Florus. 
258  496  A.  Atilius  Calatinus. 

C.  Sulpicius  Paterculus. 
Censores.    Lustr.  XXXVI. 

C.  Duilius. 

L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 
957  497  C.  Atilius  Regulus  (Serrano^ 

Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio  II. 
Diet.  Latin,  fer.  c. 

(X.  Ogulnius  Gallus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

M.  Laetorius  Plancianus. 
*«  498  L.  Manlius  Vulso  Longus. 

Q,.  Caedicius.   Mort.  e. 


M.  Atilius  Regulus  II. 
955  499  Ser.  Fulvius  Paetinus  Nobilior 

M  iEmilius  Paullus. 
354  500  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina  II. 

A.  Atilius  Calatinus  II. 
953  501  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio. 

C.  Sempronius  Blaesus. 
Censores. 

D.  Junius  Pera.  Abd. 

L.  Postumius  Megellus.  Mort. 
262  502  C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

P.  Servilius  Geminus. 

Censores.    Lustr.  XXXVIL 

M'.  Valerius  Maximus  Messala 

P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 
951  503  L.  Caecilius  Metellus. 

C.  Furius  Pacilus. 
250  504  C.  Atilius  Regulus  (Serranus)  II 

L.  Manlius  Vulso  (Longus)  II. 
949  505  P.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

L.  Junius  Pullus. 
Diet,  rei  ger  c. 

M.  Claudius  Glicia.  Abd. 


A.  Atilius  Calatinus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Caecilius  Metellus. 
948  506  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  II. 

P.  Servilius  Geminus  II. 
947  507  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  II. 
N.  Fabius  Buteo. 

Censores.   Lustr.  XXXVIIL 
A.  Atilius  Calatinus. 
A.  Manlius  Torquatus  Articua. 
916  508  M'.  Otaeilius  Crassus  II. 
M.  Fabius  Licinus 
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Diet,  comit,.  hob.  c. 

Ti.  Coruncanius. 
Mag.  Eq. 

M.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
245  509  M.  Fabius  Buteo. 

C.  Atilius  Bulbus. 
244  510  A.  Manlius  Torquatus  Atticus. 

C.  Sempronius  Blaesus  II. 
243  511  C.  Fundanius  Fundulus. 

C.  Sulpicius  Gallus. 
242  512  C.  Lutatius  Catulus. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 
241  513  A.  Manlius  Torquatus  Atticus  I- 

QL.  Lutatius  Cerco. 

Censores.    Lustr.  XXXIX. 

C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

M.  Fabius  Buteo. 
240  514  C.  Claudius  Centho. 

M  Sempronius  Tuditanus, 
239  515  C.  Mamilius  Turrinus. 

&.  Valerius  Falto. 
238  516  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus 

P.  Valerius  Falto. 
237  517  L.  Cornelius  Lentu)  j  C&udinua. 

&.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
236  518  P.  Cornelius  LentiiiM  Caudinus. 

C.  Licinius  Varai. 
Censores. 

L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Caudinus 

Q,.  Lutatius  Cerco.    Mort.  e. 
235  519  T.  Manlius  Torquatus. 

C.  Atilius  Bulbus  II. 
234  520  L.  Postumius  Albinus. 

Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus. 
Censores.    Lustr.  XL. 

C.  Atilius  Bulbus. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 
233  521  Q..  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosa*. 

M .  Pomponius  Matho. 
232  522  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus. 

M.  Publicius  Malleolus. 
2£1  SJ9  M'.  Pomponius  Matho. 

C.  Papirius  Maso. 
Did.  comit.  hah.  c. 

C.  Duilius, 
Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Aurelius  Cotta 
Censores. 

T.  Manlius  Torquatus.  Abd. 

CI.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  Abd. 
230  524  M.  iEmilius  Barbula. 

M.  Junius  Pera. 

Censores.    Lustr.  XLI. 

GL  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus. 

M.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 
229  525  L.  Postumius  Albinus  II. 

Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus. 
228  526  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus  II. 

Gt  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  I! 
227  527  P.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Atilius  Regulus. 
226  528  M.  Valerius  Messala. 

L.  Apustius  Fullo. 

Bellum  Gallicum  CiSALPiiroM. 

225  529  L.  iEmilius  Papus. 
C.  Atilius  Regulus. 

Censores.   Lustr.  XLII. 
C.  Claudius  Centho. 
M.  Junius  Pera. 
934  530  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  II. 
Q,  Fulvius  Flaccus  II. 

Did.  comit.  hab.  c. 
L.  Caecilius  Metellus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
N.  Fabius  Buteo. 
223  531  C.  Flaminius. 

P.  Furius  Philus. 
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k  m.  a.  - 

IS  632  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Calvus. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
931  633  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiua. 

M.  Minucius  Rufus. 
Diet,  armit.  hab.  c. 

Q,  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus, 
Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Flamicius. 
HO  634  L.  Veturius  Philo. 

C.  Lutatius  Catulus. 
Censor es.    L/ustr.  XIJII. 

L.  jEmilius  Papus. 

C.  Flaminius. 
819  536  M.  Livius  salinator. 

L.  ^Emilias  Paullus. 

Belldm  Pronoun  IL 
918  636  P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Longus. 
*I7  637  Cn.  Servilius  Geminus, 

C.  Flaminius  II.    Occis.  e. 


M.  Atilius  Regulus  IL 

Diet,  interregni  c. 
CL  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  IL 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Minucius  Rufus. 

Diet,  comit.  hab.  c. 
L.  Veturius  Philo. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Pomponius  Matho. 
9*6  638  C.  Terentius  Varro. 

L.  jEmilius  Paullus  II. 

Did.  rei  gerund,  c 
M.  Junius  Pera. 

Mag.  Eq. 
Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 

Diet,  sine  Mag.  Eq.  Senat.  kg.  c 
M.  Fabius  Buteo. 
91b  639  TL  Sempronius  Gracchus. 

L.  Postumius  Albinus  III.    Occit. «. 


M.  Claudius  Marcellus  IL  Abd. 


GL  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  ID. 
314  640  CL  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  IV. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus  III. 

Censores. 
M.  Atilius  Regulus.  Abd, 
P.  Furius  Philus.    Mart.  e. 
flS  641  CL  Fabius  Maximus. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  IL 

Dirt,  at/nil.  hab.  c. 
C.  Claudius  Centho. 

Mae.  Eq. 
CL  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
Ct  Fulvius  Flaccus  III. 
Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus. 
P.  Sulpicius  Galba  Maximus. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus  IV. 
M.  Valerius  Lavinus. 

Did.,  ami/.  ha)>.  c. 
Ct  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 

Censores. 
L.  Veturius  Philo.    Mori.  e. 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 
CL  Fulvius  Flaccus  IV. 
CL  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  V. 

Censores.    l/ustr.  XLIV. 
M.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus  V.    Ocdx.  t. 
T.  Quinctius  (Pennns  Capitolinus1 
pin  us.   M*~U  e. 


fl9  642 
til  643 
HO  644 


646 


lK64i 


Abd. 


3ris- 


Lhcl.  comit.  hob.  et  ludor.  mag%  t 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus. 

Mag  Eq. 
C.  Servilius. 
207  547  C.  Claudius  Nero. 

M.  Livius  Salinator  II. 

Did.  comit.  hab.  caussa. 
M.  Livius  Salinato  . 

Mag.  Eq. 
CL  Caecilius  Metellus. 
206  548  L.  Veturius  Philo. 

CL  Caecilius  Metellus. 
205  549  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  (Atricanus ). 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 

Did.  comit.  habend.  c. 
CL  Caecilius  Metellus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
L.  Veturius  Philo. 
204  550  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 

Censores.    L/ustr.  XLV. 
M.  Livius  Salinator. 
C.  Claudius  Nero. 
203  551  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio. 
C.  Servilius. 

Did.  comit.  hab.  c 
P.  Sulpicius  Galba  Maximus. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Servilius  Pulex  Geminus. 
202  552  M.  Servilius  Pulex  Geminus. 
Ti.  Claudius  Nero. 

Did.  comit.  hab.  c. 
C.  Servilius. 

Mag.  Eq. 
P.  iEuus  Paetus. 
201  553  Cn.  Cornelius  Lenturas. 
P.  iElius  Paetus. 

Beixum  Philippicem. 
200  554  P.  Sulpicius  Galba  Maximus  II 

C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
199  555  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

P.  Villius  Tappulus. 
Censores.    L/ustr.  XLVL 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Airicanus 

P.  iElius  Paetus. 
198  556  Sex.  iElius  Paetus  Catus. 

T.  Q.uinctius  Flamiainus. 
197  557  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

CL  Minucius  Rufus. 
196  558  L.  Furius  Purpureo. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
195  559  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Porcius  Cato. 
194  560  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanos  U 

Ti.  Sempronius  Longus. 
Censores.    Lflistr.  XLVII. 

Sex.  -<Elius  Paetus  Catus. 

C.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
193  561  L.  Cornelius  Merula. 

CL  Minucius  Thermus. 
192  562  L.  Cluinctius  Flamininus. 

Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

Bkm.um  Antiochinom. 
191  563  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica. 

M'.  Acilius  Glabrio. 
190  564  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  (Asiaucus) 

C.  Laelius. 
189  566  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 

Cn.  Manlius  Vulso. 

Censores.    Lustr.  XLVIII. 

T.  Quinctius  Flamininus. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
188  566  M.  Valerius  Messala. 

C.  Livius  Salinator. 
187  567  M.  jErmlius  Lepidus. 

C.  Flaminius. 


r ASTI  CONSULARES 


FASTI  CONSULARES. 


i.  e    A  u 

186  568  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus. 

Gt  Marcius  Philippus. 
185  569  Ap.  Claudius  Pulchei 

M.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 
'84  570  P.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

L.  Porcius  Licinus. 

Censores.    L/uslr.  XLIX. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Porcius  Cato. 
«3  571  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

CI.  Fabius  Labeo. 
162  572  Cn.  Basbius  Tamphilus. 

L.  iEmilius  Paullus. 
181  573  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

M.  Baebius  Tamphilus. 
180  574  A.  Postumius  Aibinus. 

C.  Calpurnius  Piso.    Mort.  e. 

Gt.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
179  575  L.  Manlius  Acidinus  Fulvianus. 

Gt  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
Censores.    L/ustr.  L. 

L.  iEmilius  Lepidus. 

M.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 
178  576  M.  Junius  Brutus. 

A.  Manlius  Vulso. 
177  577  C.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 
176  578  Gt  Petillius  Spurinus.    Occis.  e. 

Cn.  Cornel.  Scipio  Hispallus.    Mori.  e. 


C.  Valerius  Laevinus. 
175  579  P.  Mucius  Scaevola. 

M.  ^Emilius  Lepidus  II. 
174  580  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Paullulus. 

Gt  Mucius  Scasvola. 
Censores.    Lustr.  LI. 

CI.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

A.  Poi;uinius  Albinus. 
173  581  L.  Postumius  Albinus. 

M.  Popillius  Laenas. 
172  582  C.  Popillius  Laenas. 

P.  jElius  Ligus. 


171  583 
170  584 
■69  585 

168  586 
167  587 
166  588 
165  589 
164  590 

163  591 
162  592 


Bellum  Persicum. 
P.  Licinius  Crassus. 
C.  Cassius  Longinus. 
A.  Hostilius  Mancinus. 
A.  Atilius  Serranus. 
Gt.  Marcius  Philippus  II. 
Cn.  Servilius  Caepio. 

Censores.    Lustr.  LI  I. 
C.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 
L.  iEmilius  Paullus  II. 
C.  Licinius  Crassus. 
Gt  jEHus  Paetus. 
M.  Junius  Pennus. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
C.  Sulpicius  Gallus. 
T.  Manliur.  Torquatus. 
Cn.  Octavius. 
A.  Manlius  Torquatus. 
Gt.  Cassius  Longinus.   Mori.  e. 

Censores.    Lustr.  LI  1 1. 
L.  ..Emilius  Paullus. 
Gt  Marcius  Philippus. 
Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  II. 
M'.  Juventius  Thalna. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica.  Abd. 
C.  Marcius  Figulus.  Abd. 


a.  c.  A.  v 

159  595  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

M.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 
Censores.    Lustr.  L1V. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica 

M.  Popillius  Laenas. 
158  596  M.  ^Emilius  Lepidus. 

C.  Popillius  Laenas  II. 
157  597  Sex.  Julius  Caesar. 

L.  Aurelius  Orestes. 
156  598  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Lupus. 

C.  Marcius  Figulus  II. 
155  599  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  II. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus  II. 
154  600  Gt  Opimius. 

L.  Postumius  Albinus.   Mori.  e. 


P.  Corneliur.  Lentulus. 

Cn.  Domitiuj  Ahenobarbu*. 
161  593  M.  Valerius  Messala. 

C.  Fannius  Strabo. 
160  594  L.  Anicius  Gallus. 

M.  Cornelius  Cethegus 
10R4 


M'.  Acilius  Glabrio. 
Censores.    L/uslr.  LV. 

M.  Valerius  Messala. 

C.  Cassius  Longinus. 
153  601  Gt  Fulvius  Nobilior. 

T.  Annius  Luscus. 
152  602  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  III. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus.    Mort.  e 
151  603  L.  Licinius  Lucullus. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 
150  604  T.  GLuinctius  Flamininus. 

M'.  Acilius  Balbus. 

Bellum  Punicum  Terticm. 
149  605  L.  Marcius  Censorinus. 

M'.  Manilius. 
148  606  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Magnus 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Cassoninus. 
147  607  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Afric.  ^Emiuanus. 

C.  Livius  Drusus. 
Censores.    Lustr.  LVI. 

L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Lupus. 

L.  Marcius  Censorinus. 
146  608  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

L.  Mummius  Achaicus. 
145  609  Gt.  Fabius  Maximus  .<Emilianus, 

L.  Hostilius  Mancinus. 
144  610  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba. 

L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
143  611  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

Gt.  Caecilius  Metellus  Macedonicus 
142  612  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Calvus. 

Gt.  Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus. 
Censores.    Lmstr.  LVII. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  (iEmLift 
nus). 

L.  Mummius  Achaicus. 
141  613  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio. 

Gt.  Pompeius. 
140  614  C.  Lselius  Sapiens. 

Gt.  Servilius  Caepio. 
139  615  Cn.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

M.  Popillius  Laenas. 
138  616  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  Serapia 

D.  Junius  Brutus  (Callaicus). 
137  617  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus  Porcina. 

C.  Hostilius  Mancinus.  Abd. 
136  618  L.  Furius  Philus. 

Sex.  Atilius  Serranus. 
Censores.    Lustr.  LVIII. 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

Gt  Fulvius  Nobilior. 
135  619  Ser.  Fulvius  Flaccis. 

Gt.  Calpurnius  Pi?o. 
134  620  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  ./Emilia 
nus  II. 

C.  Fulvius  FUccus. 
133  621  P.  Mucius  Ssasvola. 

t,.  Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi 
132  622  P.  Popilius  Lamas. 

P.  Rupilius. 
131  623  P.  Li-inius  Crassus  Muciai  us 


FASTI  CONSULARES 


FASTI  CONSULARES. 


>      k.  v 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
Omsores.    Z/usl/.  i_,IX. 

CL  Caecilius  Metellus  Macede.nicus. 

CL  Pooipeius  Rufus. 
UO  624  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  Lentulus. 

M.  Perperna. 
129  625  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 

M'.  Aquilius. 

108  626  Cn.  Octavius. 

T.  Annius  Luscus  Rulus. 
127  627  L.  Cassius  Longinus  Ravilla. 

L.  Cornelius  Cinna. 
136  628  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus. 

L.  Aurelius  Orestes. 
!36  629  M.  Plautius  Hypsaeus. 

M.  Pulvius  Flaccus. 
Censores.    Luslr.  LX. 

Cn.  Servilius  Caepio. 

L.  Cassius  Longinus  Ravilla. 
124  630  C.  Cassius  Longinus. 

C.  Sextius  Calvinus. 
123  631  O.  Caecilius  Metellus  (Balearicus). 

T.  Gluinctius  Flamininus. 
122  632  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

C.  Fanuius  Strabo. 
121  633  L.  Opimius. 

CL  Fabius  Maximus  (Allobrogicus). 
120  634  P.  ManUius. 

C.  Papirius  Carbo. 
Censores.    Luslr.  LXI. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi. 

CL  Caecilius  Metellus  Balearicus. 
119  635  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  (Dalmaticus). 

L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
118  636  M.  Porcius  Cato.    Mart.  e. 

CL  Marcius  Rex. 
117  637  P.  Caecilius  Metellus  Diadematus. 

&  Mucius  Scaevola. 
116  638  C.  Licinius  Geta. 

CL  Fabius  Maximus  Eburnus. 
115  639  M.  iEmilius  Scaurus. 

M.  Caecilius  Metellus. 
Censores.    Luslr.  LXII. 

L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Dalmaticus. 

Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
114  640  M'.  Acilius  Balbus. 

C.  Porcius  Cato. 
113  641  C.  Caecilius  Metellus  Caprarius. 

Cn.  Papirius  Carbo. 
112  642  M.  Livius  Drusus. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Caesoninus. 

Bellum  Juourthinum. 
Ill  643  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica.    Mart.  e. 

L.  Calpurnius  Be*tia. 
110  644  M.  Minucius  Rufus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albinus. 

109  645  CL  Caecilius  Metellus  (Numidicus). 

M.  Junius  Silanus. 

Censores. 
M.  iEmilius  Scaurus.  AM. 
M.  Livius  Drusus.    Mori,  e. 
108  646  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba. 

L.  Hortensius.    Damn.  e. 


M.  Aurelius  Scaurus. 
Densores.    Luslr.  LXI II. 

CL  Fal«ius  Maximus  Allobrogicus. 

C.  Liciniu3  Geta. 
107  647  L.  Cassius  Longinus.    Occis.  e. 

C.  Marius. 
106  648  C.  Atilius  Serranus. 

CL  Servilius  O«pio. 
105  649  P.  Rutilius  Rufus. 

Cn.  Mnllius  Maximus. 
104  (550  C.  Marius  II. 

C  Flavins  Fimbria 
MP  651  C.  Marius  III. 


k.C     A.  V 

L.  Aurelius  Orestes.    Mort.  e. 
102  652  C.  Marius  IV. 

GL  Lutatius  Catulus. 
Censores.    Lustr.  LXIV. 

CL  Caecilius  Metellus  Numidicui 

C.  Caecilius  Metellus  Caprarius. 
101  653  C.  Marius  V. 

M\  Aquilius. 
100  654  C.  Marius  VI. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
99  655  M.  Antonius. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 
98  656  CL  Caecilius  Metellus  Nepos 

T.  Didius. 
97  657  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus. 
Censores.    Lustr.  LXV. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Antonius. 
96  658  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus, 

C.  Cassius  Longinus. 
95  659  L.  Licinius  Crassus. 

CL  Mucius  Scaevola. 
94  660  C.  Ccelius  Caldus. 

L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus 
93  661  C.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Herennius. 
92  662  C.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

M  Perperna. 

Censores.    Luslr.  LXVI. 

Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbu? 

L.  Licinius  Crassus. 
91  663  L.  Marcius  Philippus. 

Sex.  Julius  Caesar. 

Behum  Marsicom. 
90  664  L.  Julius  Caesar. 

P.  Rutilius  Lupus.    Occis.  e. 
89  665  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo. 

L.  Porcius  Cato.    Ocas.  e. 
Censores. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus. 

L.  Julius  Caesar. 
88  666  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  (Felix). 

CI.  Pompeius  Rufus.    Occis.  t. 
87  667  Cn.  Octavius.    Occis.  e. 

L.  Cornelius  Cinna.  Abd. 


L.  Cornelius  Merula.    Occu.  s 
86  608  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  II. 

C.  Marius  VII.    Murl.  e. 


L.  Valerius  Flaccus  II. 
Censores.    Lustr.  L  X  V  1 1 . 

L.  Marius  Philippic. 

M.  Perperna. 
85  669  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  III 

Cn.  Papirius  Carbo. 
84  670  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  II. 

L.  Cornelius  Cinna  IV.  Oc*u. 
83  671  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus. 

C.  Norbanus  Bulbus. 
82  672  C.  Marius.    Occis.  t. 

Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  III.    Occu.  < 
Did.  Reip.  constituenda  c. 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix 
Map.  Eq. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
81  673  M.  Tuilius  Decula, 

Cn.  Cornelius  DciaDella 
90  674  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix  II. 

CL  Caecilius  Metellus  Piu>. 
79  675  P.  Servilius  Vatia  (Isaurictu-). 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
78  1170  M.  jEinilin>  Lepidus. 

U.  Lutatius  Catulus 
77  677  D.  Junius  Brutus. 

Mam  ABmilius  Lepidus  Livlanui. 

'(IMS 


b'ASTI  CONSULARES 


FASTI  CONSULAKiiS. 


76  678  Cn.  Octavius. 

C.  Scribonius  Curio. 
75  679  L.  Octavius. 

C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
74  680  L.  Licinius  Lucullus. 

M.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
73  681  M.  Terentius  Varro  Lucullus. 

C.  Cassius  Varus. 
73  682  L.  Gellius  Poplicola. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodianus. 
71  S83  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura. 

Cn.  Aufidius  Orestes. 
70  684  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus. 

M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 
Censores.    l/ustr.  LXX. 

L.  Geinus  Poplicola. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodianus. 
tO  685  Q..  Hortensius. 

GL  Caecilius  Metellus  (Creticus). 
68  686  L.  Caecilius  Metellus.    Mart.  e. 

(X.  Marcius  Rex. 
67  687  C.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

M'.  Acilius  Glabrio. 
66  688  M\  iEmilius  Lepidus. 

L.  Volcatius  Tullus. 
65  689  P.  Cornelius  Sulla.   Non  iniit. 

P.  Autronius  Paetus.   Non  iniit. 


L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

L.  Manlius  Torquatus. 

Censores. 
Q..  Lutatius  Catulus.  Abd. 
M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives.  Abd. 
64  690  L.  Julius  Caesar. 

C.  Marcius  Figulus. 

L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

63  691  M.  Tulliu's  Cicero. 

C.  Antonius. 

62  692  D.  Junius  Silanus. 

L.  Licinius  Murena. 
61  693  M  Pupius  Piso  Calpumianus. 

M.  Val  ierius  Messala  Niger. 
60  694  L.  Afranius. 

&.  Ceecilius  Metellus  Celer. 
69  695  C.  Julius  Caesar 

M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus. 

58  696  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Caesoninus. 

A.  Gabinius. 
57  697  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther. 

QL  Caecilius  Metellus  Nepos. 
66  698  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Marcellinus. 

L.  Marcius  Philippus. 
66  699  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  II. 

M.  Licinius  Crassus  II. 
Censores. 

M.  Valerius  Messala  Niger. 

P.  Servilius  Vatia  Isauricus. 

64  700  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

63  701  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus. 

M.  Valerius  Messala. 

59  702  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  HI.   Sobu  cmsuia- 

turn  gessit. 
Ex  Kal.  Sexttt. 
Ql.  Caecilius  Metellus  Pins  Scipk). 
U  703  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
M  704  L.  ^Emilius  Paullus. 

C.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

Censores. 
Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Caesoninus. 
49  705  C.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Crus. 
Diet,  sine  Mas.  Eq.  Comit.  hob.  etfer.  Latin,  c 
C.  Julius  Caesar. 


*48  706*  C.  Julius  Caesar  II. 

P.  Servilius  Vatia  Isauricus. 
47  707     Diet.  Reip.  constituenda  r. 
C.  Julius  Caesar  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  Antonius. 
d.  Fufius  Calenus.  Cos. 
P.  Vatinius.  Cos. 
46  708  C.  Julius  Caesar  III. 

M.  JSmilius  Lepidus. 
45  709     Diet.  Reip.  const,  c. 
C.  Julius  Caesar  III. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  iEmilius  Lepidus. 


C.  Julius  Caesar  IV.    Cos.  sine  coVeg 


Q.  Fabius  Maximus.   Mart.  e. 
C.  Caninius  Rebilus. 
C.  Trebonius. 
44  710     Diet.  Reip.  ger.  c. 
C.  Julius  Caesar  IV. 

Mag.  Eq. 
M.  iEmilius  Lepidus  IL 

Mag.  Eq. 
C.  Octavius. 

Mag.  Eq. 
Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus.  No*  muk 

C.  Julius  Caesar  Y.   Cos.  ocas.  *. 

M.  Antonius. 

P.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 
43  711  C.  Vibius  Pansa.  Mart.  e. 
A.  Hirtius.   Occis.  e. 

C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavianu*  Abd. 

C.  Carrinas. 

d.  Pedius.    Mart.  e. 

P.  Ventidius. 

Triumviri  Reipublica  eonstUuendm 
M.  iEmilius  Lepidus. 
M.  Antonius. 

C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus. 
43  712  L.  Munatius  Plancus 

M.  iEmilius  Lepidus  II. 
Censores. 

L.  Antonius  Pietas. 

P.  Sulpicius. 
41  713  L.  Antonius  Pietas. 

P.  Servilius  Vatia  Isauricus  IL 
40  714  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  II.  Aid. 

C.  Asinius  Pollio. 


L.  Cornelius  Balbus. 

P.  Canidius  Crassus. 
39  715  L.  Marcius  Censorinus. 

C.  Calvisius  Sabinus. 
38  716  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

C.  Norbanus  Flaccus. 
37  717     Triumviri  Reipublica  consHtutndm. 

M.  iEmilius  Lepidus  II. 

M.  Antonius  II. 

C.  Julius  Caesar  Octaviancis  II 


M.  Agrippa.  Cos. 

L.  Caninius  Gallus.    Cos.  add. 


T.  Statilius  Taurus. 
36  718  L.  Gellius  Poplicola.  Abd. 
M.  Cocceius  Nerva.  Abd. 


L.  Munatius  Plancus  II. 

P.  Sulpicius  Gluirinus. 
35  719  L.  Cornificius. 

Sex.  Pompeius. 
34  720  L.  Scribonius  Libo. 

M.  Antonius.  Abd 


FASTI  CONSULATES 


FASTI  CONSULARES. 


L.  Sempronius  Atra turns. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.   Paul.  ^Emilias  LepidBs. 

C.  Memmius. 
Ex  Kal.  Nov.  M.  Herennias  Pice&S. 
0  781  C.  J.  Caesar  Octavianus  IL  Abd. 
L.  Volcatius  Tullus. 


P.  Auirouius  Partus. 

Ex  Kal.  Mai.  L.  Flavins. 

Ex  Kal  Jul    C.  Fonteius  Capita 

M'.  Acilias  (Aviala> 
Ex  Kal.  Sept.  L.  Vinucius. 
Ex  K<d.  Oct.  L.  Laronius. 
S3  722  Cd.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
C.  Sosius. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.   L.  Cornelias. 

Ex  Kal.  Nov.  N.  Valerias. 
tl  723  C.  J.  Caesar  Octavianus  IIL 

M.  Valerius  Messala  Corvinns. 

Ex  Kal.  Mai.  M.  Titius. 

Ex  Kal.  Oct.   Cn.  Pompeias. 
\>  724  C.  J.  Caesar  Octavianus  IV. 

M.  Licinius  Crassus. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.   C.  Antistius  Vetna. 

Ex  Id.  Sept.    M.  Tullius  Cicero. 

Ex  Kal.  Nov.  L.  Saenius. 
JB  7JS  Imp.  Caesar  Octavianus  V. 

Sex.  Appuleius. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.   Potitus  Valerias  Minis. 

Ex  Kal.  Nov.  C.  Fumias. 

C.  Cluvius. 
tb  726  Imp.  Caesar  Octavianus  VL 

M.  Agrippa  II.   (bustr.  LXXL) 
87  727  Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  VIL 

M.  Agrippa  III. 
16  728  Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  VI IL 

T.  Statilius  Taurus  II. 
96  729  Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  IX. 

M.  Junius  Silanus. 
24  730  Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  X. 

C.  Norbanus  Flaccus. 
98  731  Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  XL  Abd. 

A.  Terentius  Varro  Murena.  Mtrt.  c 


Lv  Sestius. 

Cn.  Calpurnius  Piso. 
98  732  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  ALseminua. 

L.  Arruntius. 
Censores. 

L.  Munatius  Plancus. 

Paul.  jEmilius  Lepidu*. 
A  733  M.  Lollius. 

CL  ^Emilius  Lepidus. 
90  734  M.  Appuleius. 

P.  Silius  Nerva- 
ls 735  C.  Sentius  Satu minus. 

CL  Lucretius  VespJHo. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  M.Vinndna. 

18  736  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  MareeUtanu 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 
17  737  C.  Fnmius. 

C.  Junius  Silanus. 
16  738  L  Domitius  Ahpnobarbas. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.    L.  Tarius  Bate. 
IB  739  M.  Livius  Drusus  Libo. 

L  Calpurnius  Piso. 
14  740  M.  Licinius  Crassus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Augur. 
13  741  Ti.  Claudius  Nero  (pottmTL  Canar  At  • 
gustusY 

P.  duinctuius  Varus. 

19  749  M.  Valerius  Messala  Barbaras  Appiana  . 

Mart.  e. 
P.  Sulpidus  Gtuirmus.  Abd. 


C  Valgus  Rufus.  Abd. 


A.  O    a.  0 

C.  Caninius  Rebilus.   Mart.  t. 
L  Volusius  Saturninus. 
11  743  CL  -Elius  Tubero. 

Paul.  Fabius  Maximus. 
10  744  Jul  us  Antonius. 

CL  Fabius  Maximus  Africanus. 
9  745  Nero  Claud.  Drusus  Germanicui.  Mori.  • 
T.  Cluinctius  (Pennus  Capitolinas)  Crisp* 
nus. 

8  746  C.  Marcius  Censorinus. 

C.  Asinius  Gallus. 
7  747  TL  Claudius  Nero  II. 

Cn.  Calpurnius  Piso. 
6  748  D.  Laelius  Balbus. 

C.  Antistius  Vetus. 
6  749  Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  XIL 

L  Cornelius  Sulla. 

4  750  C.  Calvisius  Sabinus. 

L  Passienus  Rufus. 

5  751  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

M.  Valerius  Messalinus, 
i  752  Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  XIII.  Abd. 
M.  Plautius  Silvanus.  Abd. 


CL  Fabricius. 
L  Caninius  Gallus. 
1  753  Cossus  Cornelius  LentUiUS. 
L  Calpurnius  Piso. 

T  0.  O.O. 

1  754  C.  Caesar. 

L  ^Imilius  Paullus. 

2  755  P.  Vinucius. 

P.  Alfenius  Varus. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Bdpta 
T.  Cluinctius  Crispin  us  Val» 

rianus. 

3  756  L  jElius  Lamia. 

M.  Servilius. 

Ex  Kal.  Jvl.  P.  Silius. 

L.  Volusius  Saturninus. 

4  757  Sex.  iElius  Cams. 

C.  Sentius  Saturninus. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  C.  Clodius  Licinus. 

Cn.  Sentius  Sararninus. 
6  758  L.  Valerius  Messala  Volesus. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Cinna  Magnus. 
Ex  Kal.  Jul.  C.  Ateius  Capita 

C.  Vibius  Postumus. 
6  759  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus. 
L  Aruntius.  Abd. 


L.  Nonius  Asprenas. 

7  760  A.  Licinius  Nerva  Silianos. 

CL  Caecilius  Metellus  Cretieua. 

8  761  M.  Furius  Camillus. 

Sex.  Nonius  Cluinctilianus. 
Ex  Kal.  Jul.  L.  Apronius. 

A.  Vibius  Habitus. 

9  762  C.  Poppaeus  Sabinus. 

CL  Sulnicius  Camerinus. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  M.  Papius  Madias. 

CL  Poppaeus  Secundus. 

10  763  P.  Cornelius  Dolabeua. 

C.  Junius  Silanus. 

Ex  Kal  Jul.  Ser.  Cornelias  Lentahu  Ma 

lug. 

11  764  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus. 

T.  Statilius  Taurus. 
Ex  Kal  Jul.  L  Cassias  Loaginaa, 
19  765  Germ  aniens  Caesar. 
C.  Fonteius  Capito. 
Ex  Kal  Jul  C.  Visellios  Van*. 

13  766  C.  Silius. 

L  Munatius  Plancus. 

14  767  Sex.  Pompeius. 

Sex.  Appuleius. 

Eodem  annn  a.  d.  xit.  Kal  Sfft. 
Imp  Caesa.'  Augustus.    Mrrt.  e. 

tn«7 
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FASTI  CONSULARES. 


t.c  o.c. 

Tiberius  Caesar  Auanrrus. 

15  768  Drusus  Caesar. 

C.  Norbaaus  Flaccus. 

16  769  T.  Statilius  Sisenna  Taurus. 

L  Scribonius  Libo. 

Ec  Kal.  Jul.  P.  Pomponius  Grsecinos. 

17  770  C.  Caecilius  Rufus. 

L.  Pomponius  Flaccus. 
«8  7*    Ti.  Caesar  Augustus  III.  Abu 
Gerraanicus  Caesar  II. 


L.  Seius  Tubero. 
19  773  M.  Junius  Silanus. 

L.  Norbanus  Balbus. 

30  773  M.  Valerius  Messala. 

M.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

31  774  Ti.  Caesar  Augustus  1  V. 

Drusus  Caesar  II. 

22  775  D.  Haierius  Agrippa. 

C.  Sulpicius  Galba. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.  M.  Cocceius  Nerva. 

C.  Vibius  Rufinus. 

23  776  C.  Asinius  Pollio. 

C.  Antistius  Vetus. 

34  777  Ser.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

L.  Visellius  Varro. 

35  778  M.  Asinius  Agrippa. 

Cossus  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

26  779  C.  Calvisius  Sabinus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Gaetulicus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul.  Q,.  Marcius  Barea. 

T.  Rustius  Nummius  Gall  us. 

27  780  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Frugi. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

38  781  Ap.  Junius  Silanus. 

P.  Silius  Nerva. 

Suf.  Q..  Junius  Blaesus. 
L.  Antistius  Vetus. 

39  782  L.  Rubellius  Geminus. 

C.  Fufius  Geminus. 
Suf.  A.  Plautius. 

L.  Nonius  Asprenas. 
SO  783  M  Vinucius. 

L.  Cassius  Longinus. 
Suf.  C.  Cassius  Longinus. 
L.  Naevius  Surdinus. 
^  78»  Ti.  Caesar  Augustus  V. 
L.  jElius  Sejanus. 
Stof.  VII.  Id.  Mai.  Faust.  Cornelius  Sulla. 

Sextidius  Catullinus. 
Kal.  Jul.  L.  Fulcinius  Trio. 
Kal.  Oct.  P.  Memmios  Regains. 

32  785  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbns. 

M.  Furius  Camillus  Scribonianus 
Suf.  Kal.  Jul.  A.  Vitellius. 

33  786  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  (postea  Caes.  Aug  ). 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix. 
Suf.  Kal.  Jul.    L.  Salvins  Otho. 

34  787  L.  Vitellius. 

Paul.  Fabius  Persicus. 

35  788  C.  Cestius  Gallus  Camerinus. 

M.  Servilius  Nonianus. 

36  789  Sex.  Papinius  Allienus. 

&.  Plautius. 

37  790  Cn.  Aceronius  Proculus. 

C.  Petronius  Pon*Jus  Nigrinus. 

Suf  Kal.  Jul.        ?-iesar  Augustus  Ger- 
manicus. 
Ti.  Claudius  (postea  Caes.  Aug.). 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  xvii.  Kal.  April. 
Ti.  Caesar  Augustus.    Mart,  e. 
Caics  Cesar  AuGnsTrs  Germanicds  (Ca- 
ligula). 
Ai  791  M.  Aquilius  Julianus. 

P.  Nonius  Asprenas. 
W  792  C.  Caesar  Augustus  Germanicus  II. 
L.  Apronius  Caesianus. 
Suf.  Kal.  Febr.  Sanguinius  Max  mus 
1088 


Jul.  Cn.  Domitius  Corluju 
Sept.  Domitius  Aft  v. 

40  793  C.  Caesar  Augustus  Gei  manicus  III  (St* 

lus  mag.  gessit.) 
Suf.  Id.  Jan.    L.  Gellius  Poplicola. 

M.  Cocceius  Nerva. 
(Kal  Jul.  Sex.  Junius  Celer 

Sex.  Nonius  duincil*. 
nus.) 

41  794  C.  Caesar  Augustus  Germanicus  I V. 

Cn.  Sentius  Satuminus. 
Suf.  VII.  Id.  Jan.    Q,.  Pompon  id-  S«- 
cundus. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  IX.  Kal.  Feb. 
C.  Caes.  Aug.  Germ.  (Caligula).  Oons. 
Ti.  Claudius  CjEsar  Augustu*  Ger. 
manicus. 

42  795  Ti.  Claud.  Caes.  Augustus  Germanicus  II. 

C.  Caesinus  Largus. 

Suf.  Kal.  Mart.  (C.  Vibius  Crispus.) 

43  796  Ti.  Claud.  Caes.  Augustus  Germanicus  III 

L.  Vitellius  II. 
Suf.  Kal.  Mart.  (P.  Valerius  Asiat.) 

44  797  L.  Gluinctius  Crispinus  Secundus. 

M.  Statilius  Taurus. 
46  798  M.  Vinucius  II. 

Taurus  Statilius  Corvinus. 
Suf.  M.  Cluvius  Rufus. 
Pompeius  Silvanus 

46  799  .  .  .  Valerius  Asiaticus  II. 

M.  Junius  Silanus. 

Suf.  P.  Suillius  Rufus. 
P.  Ostorius  Scapuia. 

47  800  Ti.  Claud.  Caes.  Augustus  Germanicus  IV 

L.  Vitellius  III. 
Suf.  Kal.  Mart.   (Ti.  Plautius  Silvanut 
iElianus.) 

48  SOI  A.  Vitellius  (postea  Aug.). 

L.  Vipstanus  Poplicola. 

Suf.  Kal.  Jul.  L.  Vitbllius. 

(C.  Calpurnius  Pise,; 

Censores.    L/ustr.  LXXIV. 
Ti.  Claudius  Caes.  Aug.  Germanicos 
L.  Vitellius. 

49  803  Ql.  Veranius. 

C.  (A.)  Pompeius  Gailus. 
Suf.  L.  Memmius  Pollio. 
Q,.  Allius  Maximus. 

50  803  C.  Antistius  Vetus. 

M.  Suillius  Nerullinus. 

51  804  Ti.  Claud.  Caes.  Aug.  Germanicus  V 

Ser.  Cornelius  Orfitus. 
Suf.  Kal.  Jul.  (C.  Minicius  Fundanus. 

C.  Vetennius  Severus.) 
Kal.  Nov.  T  Flavius  Vespasianus  ( iw* 
tea  Caes.  Aug.). 
53  805  Faustus  Cornelius  Sulla. 
L.  Salvius  Otho  Titianus. 
(Suf.  Kal.  Jul.  Servilius  Barea  Soranus 
C.  Licinius  Mucianns. 
Kal  Nov.  L.  Cornelius  Sulla. 

T.  Flavius  Sabinus.) 

53  806  D.  Junius  Silanus. 

d.  Haterius  Antoninus. 

54  807  M.  Asinius  Marcellus. 

M'.  Acilius  Aviola. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  III.  Id.  Oct. 
Ti.  Claud.  Caes.  Aug.  Germ.    Mart,  t 
Nero  Claudius  Cesar  Augustus  Gib 
manicus. 

55  808  Nero  Claud.  Caes.  Aug.  Germanicus 

L.  Antistius  Vetus. 

56  809  Gt  Volusius  Satuminus. 

P  Cornelius  Scipio. 

57  810  Nero  Claud.  Caes.  Aug.  Gei  manicus  II. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso. 
Suf.  L.  Caesius  MartialLi 

58  811  Nero  Claud.  Caes.  Aug.  Germanicos  III. 


FASTI  CONSITLARES. 


FASTI  CONSULARES. 


M.  Valenus  Messala. 
69  812  C.  Vipstanus  Apronianus. 
C.  Fonteius  Capito. 

60  813  Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Augustur.  Germani- 

cus  IV. 
Cossus  Corneius  Lentulus. 

61  814  C.  Petronius  Turpilianus. 

C.  Caesonius  Paetus. 

62  815  P.  Marius  Celsus 

L.  Asinius  Gallus. 
Si'f.  L.  Annaeus  Seneca. 
Trebellius  Maximus 

63  816  C.  Memmias  Regulus. 

L.  Virgiuius  Rufus. 

64  81?  C.  Laecanius  Bassus. 

M.  Licinius  Crassns  Frugi. 

65  818  A.  Licinius  Nerva  Silianus. 

M.  Vestinus  Atticus. 

66  819  C.  Lucius  Telesinus. 

0.  Suetonius  Paullinus. 

67  820  L.  Fonteius  Capito. 

C.  Julius  Rufus. 
66  821  Silius  Italicus.  Abd. 

Galerius  Trachalus.  Abd. 
Nero  Claud.  Caesar  Aug.  Germanicus  V. 
(sine  collega). 
$?>if.  Kal.  Jul.    M.  Plautius  SHvanus. 

M  Salvius  Otho  (poslea 
Caes.  Aug.). 
Suf.  Kal.  &-pi.  C.  Bellicus  Natalis. 

P.  Cor.  Scip.  Asiaticus. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  IV.  /'/.  Jun. 
Nero  Claud.  Caes.  Aug.  Germ.    Mart.  e. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  Cesar  Augubtu*. 
bS  823  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  Caesar  Augustus  II. 
T.  Vinius  (Junius).    Occ-.<  e. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  XVII.  Kal.  Febr. 
Ser.  Snip.  Galba  Caesar  Aug.    Ocas.  e. 
M.  Salvius  Otho  Cesar  Augustus. 
Ex.  a.  d.  XVI.  Kal.  Febr.    M.  Sal.  Otho 

Cres.  Aug. 
L.  Salvius  Otho  Titianus  II. 
Rx.  Kal.  Mart.    T.  Virginius  Rufus. 

L.  Pompeius  Vopiscus. 
EodeiK  anno  a.  d.  XII.  Kal.  Mai. 
M.  Salvius  Otho  Caes.  Aug.   Mmt.  e. 
A.  Vitellius  Imp.  Augustus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Mai.  M.  Caelius  Sabinus. 

T.  Flavius  Sabinus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul.    T.  Arrius  Antoninus. 

P.  Marius  Celsus  II. 
Ex.  Kal.  Sept.  C.  Fabius  Valens.  , 

A.  Licin.  Caec.  Damn.  e. 
Ex.  pr.  K'd.  Nov.   Roscius  Regulus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Nov.    Cn.  Caecilius  Simplex. 

C.  Quinctius  Atticus. 
Eodem  anno  a.     IX.  Kal.  Jan. 
A.  Vitellius  Imp.  Aug.    Occis.  e. 
Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus. 
■*0  w£l  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  II 
T.  Caesar  Vespasianus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul.    C.  Licinius  Mucianus  11. 

P.  Valerius  Asiaticus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Nov.  "..  Annius  Bassus. 

C.  Caecina  Paetus. 
T.  *t\  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  III 
M.  Cocceius  Nerva  (poslea  Imp.  Caesar 
Augustus). 
Ex.  Kal.  Mart.    T.  Caesar  Domitianus. 

Cn.  Pedius  Cattus. 
C.  Valerius  Festus. 
12  825  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  IV. 

T.  Caesar  Vespasianus  II. 
73  82C  T.  Caesar  Domitianus  II. 

M.  Valerius  Messalinus. 
H  827  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus. 
Ti.  Caesar  Vespasianus  III.  Abd. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.    T.  Caesar  Domitianus  III. 

«  Y 


PC  c. 

Censtnes.    Lust,:  LXXV. 
Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  An<*ustus 
T.  Caesar  Vespasianus. 

75  828  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  VI 

T.  Caesar  Vespasianus  IV. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul.  T.  Caesar  Domitianus  IV 
M.  Licin.  Mucianus  III 

76  829  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Aug.  VII. 

T.  Caesar  Vespasianus  V. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul    T.  Caesar  Domitianus  V. 

( T.    Plautius  Silvanua 
jElianus  II.) 

77  830  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Aug.  VII' 

T.  Caesar  Vespasianus  VI. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.  T.  Caesar  Domitianus  Y» 
Cn.  Julius  Agricola. 

78  831  L.  Ceionius  Gpmmodus. 

D.  Novius  Priscus. 

79  832  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  IX 

T.  Caesar  Vespasianus  V*IL 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  VIII.  Kal.  Ju*. 
Imp.  T.  Flav.  Vespasianus  Aug.    Mart,  t 
Imp.  Titus  Cesar  Vespasianus  Augustu* 

80  833  Imp.  Titus  Caesar  Vespasian.  Aug.  VIII 

T.  Caesar  Domitianus  VII. 

Suf.    L.  iElius  Plautius  Lamia 

Q..  Pactumeius  Fronto. 
Suf.   M.  Tillim;  (Tittius)  Fniiri 

T.  Vinicius  Julianus. 

81  834  L.  Flavius  Silva  Nonius  Bassus. 

Asinius  Pollio  Verrucosus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Mai.    L.  Vettius  Paullus. 

T.  Junius  Montanos. 

Eodem  anno  Idib.  Sept. 
Imp.  Titus  Caes.  Vespas.  Aug.    Mcrt.  t. 
Imp.  Cesar  Domitianus  Augustus. 

82  835  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  VIII. 

T.  Flavius  Sabinus. 

83  836  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  IX. 

a.  Petillins  Rufus  II. 

84  837  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  X. 

Ap.  Junius  Sabinus. 

85  838  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XI. 

T.  Aurelius  Fulvus. 

86  839  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XII. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Dolabella  Petronianus. 
Suf.    C.  Secius  Campanus. 

87  840  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XIII 

A.  Volusius  Saturninus. 

88  841  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XIV 

L.  Minucius  Rufus. 

89  842  T.  Aurelius  Fulyus  II. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

90  843  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  X  V 

M.  Cocceius  Nerva  II. 

91  844  M'.  Acilius  Glabrio. 

M.  Ulpius  Traianus  (postea  Imp.  Caesai 
Augustus). 
Suf.    Q_  Valerius  Vegetus. 

P.  Met(ilius  Secundus). 

92  845  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  X  VI. 

GL  volusius  Saturninus. 
Ex.  Id.  Jan.  L.  Venu(leius  Apronianns) 
Ex.  Kal.  Mai.    L.  Stertinius  Avitus. 

Ti  

Ex.  Kal.  Sept.    C.  Junius  Silanus. 

O.  Arv  

93  846  Pompeius  Collega. 

Cornelius  Priscus. 

Suf.    M.  Lollius  Paullinus  Valerius  Asi- 
aticus Saturninus. 
C.  Antius  Aulus  Julius  T  >r«juatt.. 

94  847  L.  Nonius  TorquattU  Asprcnas. 

T.  Sextius  M^pius  Latermus. 
Suf.    L.  STgius  PauiTus. 

95  848  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XVII 

T.  Flavius  Clemens. 
9(5  ^9  C  Manlius  Valens 

torn 


t'ASTl  OONSULARES, 


FASTI  CONSU  LARES. 


C.  Antistius  Vetus. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  XIV.  Kal.  Oct. 
imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Aug.  Germanicus. 

Occis.e. 

Imp.  Nerva  C  jesar  Augustus  Germanicus. 
¥1  850  Imp.  Nerva  Caesar  Augustas  III. 
T.  Virginius  Rufus  III. 

Eodem  anno. 
M.  Ulpius  Trajanus  Caesar.    AppeB.  est. 
■A  48*  Imp.  Nerva  Caesar  Augustus  IV. 
Nerva  Traianus  Caesar  II. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Febr. 
Imp.  Nerva  Caesar  Aug.  Germ.  Mart.  e. 
Imp.  Cesar  Nerva  Trajanus  Optimus 

Augustus  Germanicus  Dacicus  Par- 

thicus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.   C.  Sosius  Senecio. 

L.  Licinius  Sura. 
Ex.  Kal.  Oct.  Afranius  Dexter. 
99  863  A.  Cornelius  Palma. 

C.  Socius  Senecio  (II.). 

100  853  Imp.  Coesar  Nerva  Trajanus  Augustas  III. 

Sex.  Julius  Frontinus  III. 
Ex.  Kal.  Mart.  M.  Cornelius  Fronto  III. 
Ex.  Kal.  Sept.   C.  Plinius  Caecilius  Secun- 
dus. 

Cornutus  Tertullus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Nov.   Julius  Ferox. 

Acutius  Nerva. 
 L.  Roseius  iElianus. 

Ti.  Claudius  Sacerdos. 

101  864  Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Trajanus  Augustas  IV. 

Sex.  Articuleius  Paetus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Mart.  Cornelius  Scipio  Orfitas. 

Ex.  Kal.  Mai.    Baebius  Macer. 

M.  Valerius  Paullinus. 
Ex.  Ktu.  Jul.    C.  Rubrius  G alius. 

CI.  Caelius  Hispo. 
OS  855  C.  Sosius  Senecio  III. 
L.  Licinius  Sura  II. 
Ex.  Kal.  Jul.    M'.  Acilius  Rufus. 

C.  Caecilius  Classicus. 

118  856  Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Trajanus  Augustus  V. 

L.  Appius  Maximus  II. 
{Suf.    C.  Minicius  Fundanus. 
C.  Vettennius  Severus.) 

104  857   Suranus. 

P.  Neratius  Marcellus. 

105  858  Ti.  Julius  Candidus  II. 

C.  Antius  Aulus  Julius  Gluadratus  IL 

106  859  L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Verus. 

L.  Tutius  Cerealis. 

107  860  L.  Licinius  Sura  III. 

C.  Sosius  Senecio  IV. 
Suf.    ....  Suranus  II. 

C.  Julius  Serv.  Ursus  Servianus. 

108  861  Ap.  Annius  Trebonius  Gallus. 

M.  Atilius  Metilius  Bradua. 
SuJ.   (C.  Julius  Africanus. 
Clodius  Crispinus.) 
L.  Verulanus  Sererus. 

109  863  A.  Cornelius  Palma  II. 

C.  Calvisius  Tullus  II. 
Suf.   P.  jElius  Hadrianus  (postea  Imp. 
Caesar  Augustus). 
M.  Trebatius  Priscus. 

110  862  Ser.  Salvidienus  Orfitus. 

M.  Peducaeus  Priscinus. 
Suf.   (P.  Calvisius  Tullus. 
L.  Annius  Largos.) 

111  864  M.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

L.  Rustic  us  Junianus  Bolanus. 
Suf.  C.  Julius  Servilius  Ursus  Servi- 
anus II. 
L.  Fabius  Justus. 

119  866  Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Traj.  Augustus  VI. 

T.  Sextius  Africanus. 
113  866  L.  Publieius  Celsus  II. 
inpn 


P.  c  u  c. 

C.  Clodius  Crispinus. 

114  867  a.  Ninniui  Hasta. 

P.  Manilius  Vopiscus. 

115  868  L.  Vipstanus  Messala. 

M.  Pedo  Vergilianus. 

116  869  f-ffimiiius)  iElianus. 

(L.)  Antistius  Vetus. 

117  870  Cluinctius  Niger. 

C.  Vipstanus  Apronianus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.   M.  Erucius  Claras. 

Ti.  Julius  Alexander. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Traj.  Aug.  Mori. «. 
Imp.  Cesar  Trajanus  Hadrianus  Auau* 

tub. 

118  871  Imp.  Caesar  Traj.  Hadrianus  Augustus  II 

Ti.  Claudius  Fuscus  Salinator. 

119  872  Imp.  Caesar  Traj.  Hadrianus  Augu  reus  lit 

C.  Junius  Rusticus. 

120  873  L.  Catilius  Severus. 

T.  Aurelius  Fulvus  {postea  Imp.  Caesar  Ant- 
toninus  Augustus  Pius). 

121  874  M.  Annius  Verus  II. 

 Augur. 

122  875  M'.  Acilius  Aviola. 

C.  Corellius  Pansa. 

123  876  GL  Articuleius  Paetinus. 

L.  Venuleius  Apronianus. 

124  877  M\  Acilius  Glabrio. 

C.  Bellicius  Torquatus. 

125  878  Valerius  Asiaticus  II. 

Titius  Aquilinus. 

126  879  M.  Annius  Verus  HI. 

.  .  .  Eggius  Ambibulus. 

127  880  T.  A^lius  Titianus. 

M.  Sc  iilla  Gallicanus. 

128  881  L.  Ni  Jus  Torquatus  Asprenas  II. 

M.  Annius  Libo. 

129  882  P.  Juventius  Celsus  II. 

Q,  Julius  Balbus. 
Suf.   C.  Neratius  Marcellus  II. 
Cn.  Lollius  Gallus. 

130  883  Q.  Fabius  Catullinus. 

M.  Flavius  Aper. 

131  884  Ser.  Octavius  Laenas  Pontianus. 

M.  Antonius  Rufinus. 

132  885  C.  Serius  Augurinus. 

C.  Trebius  Sergianus. 

133  886  M.  Antonius  Hiberus. 

Nummius  Sisenna. 

134  887  C.  Julius  Servilius  Ursus  S»rvianus  Hi 

C.  Vibius  Juventius  Varus. 

135  888   Lupercus. 

 Atticus. 

Suf.   .  .  .  Pontianus. 
.  .  .  Atilianus. 

136  889  L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Verus. 

Sex.  Vetulenus  Civica  Pompeianus. 

Eodem  anno. 
L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Verus  jElius  Cs> 
sar.   App.  e. 

137  890  L.  ^lius  Verus  Caesar  II. 

P.  Coelius  Balbinus  Vibulius  Pius. 

138  891   Niger. 

 Camerinus. 

L.  ^lius  Verus  Caesar.   Kal.  Jan.  Mini.  * 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  V.  Kal.  Mart. 
T.  Aurelius  Fulvius  Antoninus  jElins  Co- 
sar.   App.  e. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  VI.  Id.  Jul. 
Imp.  Caesar  Traj.  Hadrianus  Aug.  Mart,  c 
Imp.  T.  ^Elius  Cjesar  Antoninus  Augus- 

TUB  PlUS. 

139  892  Imp.  T.  Ml  Caesar  Ant.  Augustas  Pius  II, 

C.  Bruttius  Praesens  II. 

140  893  Imp.  T.  ^El.  Caesar  Ant  August  Pius  HI 

M.  ^!lius  Aurelius  Verus  Csssai  (pofte* 

T  rip  Aigustus) 
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rent. 

141  894  M.  Peducaras  Stloga  Priscinus. 

T.  Hoenius  Severus. 

142  895  L.  Statius  Gluadratus. 

C.  Cuspius  Rufinus. 
43  896  C.  Bellicius  Torquatus. 

Ti.  Claudius  Atticus  Herodes. 
144  897  P.  Lollianus  Aviras. 

C.  Gavius  Maximus. 
146  898  Imp.  T.  Ml.  Caesar  Ant  Augustus  Pius  IV. 

M.  Aurelius  Caesar  II. 
146  899  Sex.  Erucius  Clams  II. 

Cn.  Claudius  Severus. 
141  900  C.  Annius  Largus. 

C.  Prast.  Pacatus  Messalinus. 

148  901   Torquatus. 

Salvius  Julianus. 

149  902  Ser.  Scipio  Orfitus. 

GL  Nonius  Priscus. 

150  903   Gallicanus. 

.  .  Antistius  Vetus. 

151  904  Sex.  Gluintilius  Condonianus. 

Sex.  Gluintilius  Maximus. 

152  905  M.  Acilius  Glabrio. 

M.  Valerius  Homullus. 

153  906  C.  Bruttius  Praesens. 

A.  Junius  Rufinus. 

154  907  L.  Mtius  Aurelius  Commodus  (josUa  Imp. 

Caesar  Augustus). 
T.  Sextius  Lateranus. 
'55  908  C.  Julius  Severus. 

M.  Junius  Rufinus  Sabinianus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Nov.    Antius  Pollio. 

Opimianus. 
156  909  M.  Ceionius  Silvanus. 

C.  Serins  Augurinus. 
'57  910  M.  Civica  Barbams. 

M.  Metilius  Regulus. 
58  911  Sex.  Sulpicius  Tertullus. 

C.  Tineius  Sacerdos. 
169  913  Plautius  auintillus. 
Statius  Priscus. 

160  913  Ap.  Annius  Atilius  Bradua. 

T.  Clodius  Vibius  Varus. 

161  914  M.  ^lius  Aurelius  Verus  Caesar  IIL 

L.  jElius  Aurelius  Commodus  II. 
Eodem  anno. 

Imp.  T.  M\.  Caes.  Ant.  Aug.  Pius.  Mart.  e. 

Imp.  Cesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Au- 
gustus. 

Imp.  Cjesar  L.  Aurelius  Virus  Absustus. 

69  916  GL  Junius  Rusticus. 

C.  Vettius  Aquilinus. 
Suf.    Cl.  Flavius  Tertullus. 
•63  916  M.  Pontius  Laelianus. 

 Pastor. 

Suf.    CL  Mustius  Priscus. 
64  917  M.  Pompeius  Macrinus. 

P.  Juventius  Celsus. 
166  918  M.  Gavius  Orfitus. 
L.  Arrius  Pudens. 

166  919  GL  Servilius  Pudens. 

L.  Fufidius  Pollio. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  IV.  Id.  Oct. 
L.  JE\.  Aurelius  Commodus  Csss,   App.  e. 

167  920  Imp.  Caesar  L.  Aur.  Verus  Augustas  III. 

M.  Ummidius  Qnadratus. 

168  931  L.  Venuleius  Apronianus  II. 

L.  Sergius  Paullus  II. 

169  933  GL  Sosius  Priscus  Senecio. 

P.  Crrlius  Apollinaris. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  L.  Aur.  Verus  Aug.   Mart.  e. 

170  983  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

C.  Erucius  Clams. 

171  994  T.  Statilius  Severas. 

L.  Alfidius  Herennianua, 

\i2  986   Maximus. 

 Orfitus. 


p.  c.  u.  <.. 

173  926  M.  Aurelius  Severus  II. 

Ti.  Claudius  Pompeianus. 

174  927   Gallus. 

 Flaccus. 

175  928  Calpumius  Piso. 

M.  Salvius  Julianus. 

176  929  T.  Vitrasius  Pollio  II. 

M.  Flavius  Aper  II. 

177  930  Imp.  L.  Aurelius  Commodus  Augustas. 

M.  Plautius  Gluintilius. 

178  931  Gavius  Orfitus. 

Julianus  Rufus. 

179  932  Imp.  L.  Aurelius  Commodus  Augustus  Q. 

P.  Marcius  Verus. 

Ex.  KaL  Jul.   P.  Helvius  Pertinax  [fosU* 
Imp.  Caesar  Augustus). 

M.  Didius  Sevems  Julianas 
(postea  Imp.  Cass.  Aug.). 

180  933  C.  Bruttius  Praesens. 

Sex.  Gluintilius  Condianns. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  XVI.  Kal.  April. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Aug 

Mart.  e. 

Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

AUGU8TU8. 

181  934  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  III. 
L.  Antistius  Burras. 

189  935   Mamertinns. 

 Rufus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.    iEmilius  Jon  cos. 

Atilius  Severus. 

183  936  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  IV. 
C.  Aufidius  Victorinus  II. 
Ex.  Kal.  Febr.   L.  Tutilius  Pontius  Get- 
tianus. 

Ex.  KaL  Mai.    M.  Herennius  Secundoa. 

M.  Egnatius  Postumus. 
T.  Pactumeius  Magnus 
L.  Septimius  F  

184  937  L.  Cossonius  Eggius  Manillas. 

Cn.  Papirius  jElianus. 
Suf.    C.  Octavius  Vindex. 

1«5  938   Maternus. 

 Bradua. 

186  939  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  V. 
(M'.  Acilius)  Glabrio  II. 

187  940   Crispinus. 

 JElianus. 

188  941   Fuscianus  II 

M.  Servilius  Silanus  II. 

189  942  Junius  Silanus. 

CL  Servilius  Silanus. 

190  943  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninoi 

Augustus  VI. 
M.  Petronius  Septimianus. 

191  944  (Cass)ius  Pedo  Apronianus. 

M.  Valerius  Bradua  (Mauricus). 
193  946  Imp.  L.  iElius  Aurelius  Commodus  Au- 
gustus Vll. 
P.  Helvius  Pertinax  II. 

Eodem  anno  prut.  Kal.  Jan. 
Imp  L.  jElius  Aurelius  Commodus  A» 
gustus.    Ocas.  e. 
193  946  Imp.  C«sar  P.  Helvius  Prrtinax  Adsos- 

TUS. 

CL  Sosius  Falco. 

C.  Juliu*  Enicius  Clams. 

Suf.    Flavins  Claudius  Sulpicianus. 
L.  Fnbius  Cilo  Septimianus. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  V.  Kal.  ApnL 
Imp.  Caesar  P.  Helvius  Pertinax  Aoguttaa 
Occ.  t. 

Imp.  C«:xah  M.  Didius  Sevircs  Julians* 

AUGUBTIS. 

S»f.  Kal  Mai    Silius  Messnla. 

u»n  i 
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Eodem  anno  Kal.  Jun. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Didius  Severus  Juiianus 

Augustus.    Occis.  e. 
Imp.  C-esar  L.  Septimius  Severus  Perti- 

NAX  AUGUSTUS. 

Suf.  Kal.  Jul.  iEHus. 

Probus. 

Eodem  anno. 
D.  Clodius  Albinus  Caesar.    App.  est. 

194  947  Imp.  Caesar  L.  Septimius  Severus  Augus- 

tus II. 

D.  Clodius  Albinus  Caesar. 

195  94*  Scapula  Tertullus. 

Tineius  Clemens. 

196  949  C.  Domitius  Dexter. 

L.  Valerius  Messala  Thrasia  Priscus. 

Eodem  anno. 
Bassianus  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Caesar. 

App.  e. 

197  950  Ap.  Claudius  Lateranus. 

 Ruflnus. 

198  951  Saturninus. 

 Gallus. 

Eodem  anno. 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Caracalla)  Caesar 

Imp.  Augustus    App.  e. 
P.  Septimius  Geta  Caesar.    App.  e. 

199  952  P.  Cornelius  Anulinus  II. 

M.  Aufidius  Fronto. 

200  953  Ti.  Claudius  Severus. 

C.  Aufidius  Victorinus. 

201  954  L.  Annius  Fabianus. 

M.  Nonius  Arrius  Mucianus. 

202  955  Imp.  Caesar  L.  Septimius  Severus  Augus- 

tus III. 

Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Aug. 

203  956  C.  Fulvius  Plautianus  II. 

P.  Septimius  Geta. 

204  957  L.  Fabius  Cilo  Sepumianus  II. 

M.  Annius  Flavius  Liho. 

205  958  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Au- 

gustus II. 
P.  Septimius  Geta  Caesar. 
806  959  M.  Nummius  Albinus. 
Fulvius  iEmilianus. 

207  960   Aper. 

 Maximus. 

208  961  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Augus- 

tus III. 

P.  Septimius  Geta  Caesar  II. 

209  962  Civica  Pompeianus. 

Lollianus  Avitus. 

Eodem  anno. 
P.  Septimius  Geta  Caesar  Aug.   App.  est. 

210  963  M\  Acilius  Faustinus. 

Triarius  Rufinus. 

21 1  964  (.CI.  Hedius  Rufus)  Lollianus  Gentianus. 

Pomponius  Bassus. 

Eodem  anno  prid.  Non.  Febr. 
Imp.  Caesar  L.  Septimius  Severus  August. 
Mart,  e. 

Imp.  Cesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
(Caracalla)  Augustus. 

912  965  C.  Julius  Asper  II. 

C.  Julius  Asper. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  P.  Septimius  Geta  Pius  Aug. 
Occ.  est. 

913  966  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Augustus  IV. 

D.  CcrUus  Balbinus  II. 

Suf.    (M.  Antoninus  Gordianus  [poslea 
Imp.  Caesar  Augustus]. 
Helvius  Pertinax.) 

S14  967  Messalla. 

 Sabinus. 

216  968   Laetus  II. 

216  9G9  Cat'iuY Sabinus  II. 
'092 


p.o.  o.o 

Cornelius  Anulinus. 

217  970  C.  Bruttiiis  Praesens. 

T.  Messius  Extricatus  II. 

Eodei.i.  anno  a.  d.  VI.  Id.  AprU. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antrnirus  (( Ian* 
call  a)  Augustus.    Occ.  e. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  III.  Id.  April. 
M.  Opilius  Severus  Macrinus  Imp.  Cjc  a, 

Augustus.   App.  e. 
M.  Opilius  Diadumenianus  Caes.   App  e. 
Imp.  Cesar  M.  Otilius  Severus  Maori 

nus  Augustus. 

218  971  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Opil.  Severus  Macrinu  i 

Augustus  II. 
C.  Oclatinus  Adventus. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Opilius  Severus  Macrinus 

Augustus.    Occ.  e. 
Varius  Avitus  Bassianus  M.  Aurelius  An- 
toninus Imp.  Caesar  Augustus.   App.  e. 
Imp.  Cesar    M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
(Elagabalus)  Pius  Felix  Augustus. 
Suf.    Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoni- 
nus (Elagabalus)  Augustus 

219  972  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  ( Ela- 

gabalus) Augustus  II. 
CI.  Tineius  Sacerdos  II. 

220  973  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Ela 

gabalus)  Augustus  III. 
P.  Valerius  Eutychianus  Comazon  II. 

221  974  Gratus  Sabinianus. 

Claudius  Seleucus. 

Eodem  anno. 
Bassianus  Alexianus  M.  Aurelius  Ale*  an 
der  Caesar.    App.  c. 

222  975  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (El* 

gabalus)  Augustus  IV. 
M.  Aurelius  Alexander  Caesar. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Ela- 
gabalus) Augustus.    Occ.  e. 
Imp.  Cesar  M.  Aurelius  Severus  Alex- 
ander Augustus. 

223  976  L.  Marius  Maximus  II. 

L.  Roscius  iElianus. 

224  977  Claudius  Juiianus  II. 

L.  Bruttius  Gluinctius  Crispinus. 

225  978   Fuscus  II. 

 Dexter. 

226  979  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Severus  A.ej 

Augustus  II. 
 Marcellus  II. 

227  980   Albinus. 

 Maximus. 

228  981   Modesras  II. 

 Probus. 

229  982  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Severus  Alex 

Augustus  III. 
Cassius  Dio  II. 

230  983  L.  Virius  Agricola. 

Sex.  Catius  Clementinus. 

231  984  .  .  .  Claudius  Pompeianus. 

T.  Fl.  .  .  Pelignianus. 

232  985   Lupus. 

 Maximus. 

233  986    Maximus. 

 Paternus. 

234  987   Maximus  II. 

(C.  Ca.ius)  Urban  us. 

235  988   Severus. 

 Gluinctianus. 

Eodem  anno. 
Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Severus  Alexan- 
der Augustus.    Occ.  e. 

It  has  been  considered  unnecessary  for  the  ebjeco 
of  the  present  work  to  continue  the  Fasti  beyond  thf 

death  of  Alexander  Severus. 
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Apoetoleia. 

Apotheca. 

Apotheoeia. 

Apparitorea. 

Aqaarii. 

Area. 

Arcera. 

Archaireaii 

Archeion 

Archonea. 

Ardalion. 

Area. 

Aaiarcha. 

Aarlom. 

Athlete). 

Atrium. 

Aogustelee. 

Aurom  Curu  <iaai 

Auram 

Aathepaa. 

Aatonomi 

Ax  ones. 

Baaileia. 

Baatema 

Be.tiarii 

Bibaau 

Bacca 

BMieri. 

BireriU 

Bombyl  - 

Boonai. 

Botulua 

Buxum. 

Byaaua. 

Cacosis. 

Cadaoeoa. 

Cadui. 

Cairitum  Tabaia> 

Calantica. 

Calathua. 

Calculator. 

Calida. 

Campeatre 

Campidoctorea. 

Cans  boa. 

Canathrom. 

Candela. 

Candelabroa. 

Cantharoa. 

Canticnm. 

Capea, 

I'.  Mill 

Caracalla. 

Camifez. 

Camgo. 

Carruca. 

Catalogoa. 

Kci      in mk  re*  Men  ym*4 

Cataphracti 
Knrae<oa%  ceueX). 
Catheclre. 
Caanona. 

OaacW 
Cerrrma. 

Cestui. 
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Cuts 

Hettiasis. 

Stola. 

J.  flTM 

Cochlear 

Heiromnemone' 

Strena. 

Abacus. 

Colonia  (Gieek) 

Hieropoioi. 

Strophium. 

AboDa. 

Comissatio. 

Horoi. 

Suffragium 

Accubita. 

Commeat'is. 

House  (Roman) 

Suggestus. 

Acerra. 

Compf.-ina. 

Iuterrez. 

Syllogeis. 

Acetabuli  to 

Corymbus. 

Lacerna. 

Summarise  Leges 

Acinacea. 

Cabiculahi 

Larentalia. 

Supplicatio. 

Aclis. 

Cubiculum. 

Liber. 

Symposium 

Acus. 

Cubisteter»* 

Librarii. 

Synthesis. 

Albus  Gau'erus. 

Colix. 

Lictor. 

SyTma. 

Alea. 

Cora  tores. 

Loutron. 

Tabella. 

Amentum. 

Cursores. 

Lucenu 

Tabellanas  Leges 

Amictus. 

Cyela». 

Magister. 

Tabellanus. 

'Ap0<Vpu/i><oi  vt)n 

Cymba. 

Mediastini.  . 

Tabellio. 

Ampulla. 

Dactyliotheo 

Murrmna  Vaaa 

Tabula. 

Amphyx. 

Damosia. 

Navaha. 

Tabularii. 

Amuletum. 

Danace. 

Naumachia. 

Tabulanum. 

Ancile. 

Decaduucboi 

Novendiale. 

Tagos. 

Aurora 

Decarchia. 

Novi  Homines 

Taxiarchoi. 

Anquisitin. 

Deoaairiot* 

Obeliscus. 

Terminalia. 

Ants. 

Decempedn 

Olympiad. 

Testudo. 

Antefixa. 

Decemviri. 

Olympic  Garnet 

Thensas. 

Antenna. 

Decimatio. 

Opalia. 

TpavpaTos  Ik  rrpovolas  ypa<pt) 

Antepagmenta. 

Deigma. 

Opinatores 

Triumviri. 

Antlea. 

Orariam. 

Tropaeum. 

Antyx 

Deipnon 

Ordo. 

Tumullus. 

Apex. 

Delator 

Ornatrh 

Tunica. 

Aplustre. 

Delphis. 

Ostianum 

Tutulus. 

Ara. 

Demensum 

Pa?  an. 

Valeria!  Leges. 

Aratrum. 

Demioprata. 

Pfflnola 

Valerias  et  Horatie  Leues. 

Arcus  Triuinphaji 

Demopoietoa 

Pagi. 

Valeria  Leu 

Aries. 

Demosioi. 

Paidonoiuie 

Velati. 

Arma. 

Denarius. 

Palaistra 

Venatio. 

Armilla. 

Diabateria. 

Palus. 

Venificium. 

Asbestus. 

Dianomai. 

Par  tm(iar  Luder* 

Vestales. 

Ascia. 

&m(pai'r)  aXti.Tr  i 

Paradisua. 

1'mbraculum. 

Asilla. 

Dimache. 

Parasaug. 

Astragalus. 

Diota. 

Paropsis. 

R.  Westmacott. 

Baoylonicum. 

Diphthera. 

Passus. 

Baculus. 

Diploma 

Patrimi  et  Matnion 

Alabaster. 

Balteus. 

Dipt.ycha. 

Patronomi. 

Bronze. 

Baphium 

Diribitores. 

Pausarii. 

Uascauda. 

Drachma. 

Pecuarii. 

R.  Whistok. 

Batillui. 

Ducenarii. 

Podisequi. 

Amphictyons. 

Baxa. 

Ducentesima 

Petaururn 

Archon. 

Birrus. 

Duplicarii 

Phaselua 

Areiopagus. 

Braces. 

Duumviri. 

Phorbeia. 

Argei. 

Bulla. 

Eicoste. 

Pila. 

Arvales  Fratres. 

Calamistrnm. 

Eireu. 

Pistor. 

Atellanae  Fabula> 

Calcar. 

Eiaagogeie. 

PI  u  man  1. 

Banishment  (Greek). 

Calceus. 

Eleven,  th« 

Plutena. 

Bsotarch. 

Caliga. 

EUimenioi 

Poculnm. 

Boule. 

Candys. 

Embas. 

Pompa. 

Calonea. 

Canephoni*. 

Emeriti. 

Populifugia 

Caput  Extorum 

Capistrum. 

'E/ifi'/vu  &Ua.\ 

Poristai. 

Career. 

Capulus. 

Emphrouroi. 

Portisculus. 

Carmentalia. 

Carchesium 

Emporium. 

Portumnalia. 

Caatra. 

Cardo. 

Engktesii. 

Posca. 

Cenotaphium. 

Carpentum. 

Fparitoi. 

Prascones. 

Cerealia. 

Caryatis. 

Epeunactai. 

Pratoriani. 

Charistia. 

Catapirater. 

Ephestria 

Praetorium. 

Coactor. 

Cataracts. 

Epibata?,. 

Primicerius. 

ConquiritorM. 

Cateia. 

Epidoseia. 

Procurator. 

Cos  mi. 

Catena. 

Epimeleta: 

\\pooTaTT)q  rot)  ht)nov. 

Cuneus. 

Catrinoa. 

Episcopoi. 

Publilia  Lex. 

Cuniculus. 

Causia. 

Epi  states. 

PublihaB  Leges. 

Curia). 

Cerevisia. 

Epis'oleug. 

Puteal. 

Decumai. 

Ceruchi. 

Epulor.es 

Pythioi. 

Demarchi. 

Cetra. 

Equina. 

Quadragesima. 

Demiurgi. 

Cheniscns. 

Equites. 

Quadruplatores. 

Demus. 

Cheiridota. 

Equuleui. 

Quatuorviri  Viarnm  Cunuula- 

Diaitetai. 

Chlamys. 

Ergastuluna 

rum. 

Dictator. 

Cilicium. 

Ericius. 

Quinquagesima. 

Docimasia. 

Circinus 

Eryctere*. 

Quinquatrus. 

Dos  (Greek) 

Cisium. 

Evoctt1. 

Quinquennalia. 

Ecclesia. 

Coa  Veitii. 

Excubitoret 

Quinqneviri. 

Enechyra. 

Colum. 

Exetastai. 

Quirinalia. 

Ephetai. 

Columna. 

Exomia 

Redemptor 

Ephori. 

Conopeum. 

Fabri. 

Rheda. 

'EI-oijAi/s  Mkti- 

Corytus. 

Fartor. 

Rhyton. 

Gerousia. 

Cothurnus. 

Fasces. 

Rohigalia 

Interest  of  Money 

Crepida. 

Fascinum 

Rostra. 

Marriage  (Greek 

Cucullus. 

Ferculum 

Sagmina 

Pelatai. 

Currus. 

Fidiculai. 

Sagum. 

Penestai. 

Dentifriciun 

Fornaralia 

Salii. 

Perioeci. 

Delator. 

Forty,  the 

Saltatio. 

Phylarchi 

Diadema. 

Frumentari. 

Salutatores. 

Phylobasilen 

Discus 

Fullo. 

Scapha. 

Vrytaneion. 

Dolabra. 

Funus. 

Semproruae  Lege*. 

Scribal. 

Dorsuarius 

Furca. 

Semis  (Greek) 

Stipendiarii. 

EllychmuB 

Fustuarium 

Servus  (Roman,  general  view). 

Stipendiuro. 

E  ruble  ma. 

Gladiators. 

Sibyllini  Libn 

Strategos. 

Endromis. 

Gymnesioi 

Situla. 

Syssitia. 

Ephippiuu. 

Halteres. 

Sortes. 

Tragoedia. 

Esseda. 

Harnastum. 

Speculatores. 

Trierarchia. 

Expeditua 

Haruspices 

Speculum. 

Falx. 

Hectici. 

Stationes  Fisc  . 

R.  N.  V  OBK'JM 

Fascia. 

Hellanodicaa- 

Stationes  Muricipiorom 

Colotes. 

Fax. 

Tpllenotamisa. 

Stator. 

Painting 

F»oi'nali» 
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Aboil 

Libra. 

PelLs 

Soccus 

fictile 

Limbus 

Pelta. 

Solea. 

Fimbris* 

Line  a. 

Peplum. 

Spira 

Flabellun, 

Lodix. 

Pera. 

Subhgarulo" 

Flagrum 

Lope. 

Pero. 

Syrinx. 

Focus. 

Lorica. 

Perpendiculuni 

T«da. 

Follis. 

Lupus  Ferrens 

Pertica 

Talaria. 

Forceps 

Mace  Hum. 

Petnmtum. 

Talus. 

Porfex. 

Malleus. 

Phalanga 

Tapes. 

Fjima 

Mamca. 

Phalera. 

Tegula 

Fornax. 

Manaio. 

Pharetra. 

Tela. 

Frenun 

Mantele. 

Pharos. 

Tessera. 

Fritiius 

Marsupinm 

Pilentum. 

Thronoe 

Funale. 

Mazonomus 

Pileus. 

Thyrsus. 

Funamtxj.'U' 

Mensa. 

Plaustrum 

Tiara. 

Panda. 

Mola. 

Porta. 

Tibia. 

f  uscina 

Monile. 

Psycter. 

Tintinnahulunt 

Fusus. 

Mortanam. 

Pugio. 

Torculum. 

QsesuiL. 

Mystax. 

Pulvinar 

Tormentum. 

Galea. 

Nebris. 

Pyxis. 

Torques. 

Gladius. 

Nir. 

Raster. 

Torus. 

Gubernaculuii 

Nodus. 

RedimiculnoL 

Tribula. 

Harmaruaxa 

Norma. 

Regnla. 

Tribulus 

Harpago 

Nudus. 

Retis. 

Triclinium. 

EI  as  t  a. 

Ocrea. 

Rudens. 

Tripos. 

Helepolis 

CEnophorum 

Runcina. 

Trochus. 

Hippoper® 

OUa, 

Rutrum. 

Trua. 

Hydraula 

Opsonium. 

Sagitta. 

Trutina 

Janua. 

Oscillura. 

Safins. 

Turibulum. 

Inauris 

Piedag^ogus 

Sal  mum 

V  annus. 

Incite  ga. 

Pala. 

Sainbuca. 

Udo. 

Incunabula 

Pallium. 

Sarculum. 

Vehes 

Incus. 

Panoplia. 

Sceptrum. 

"elum. 

Infula. 

Paragauda 

Scutum. 

Venabulum 

Insigne. 

Paries. 

Securis. 

Virga. 

Instita. 

Parma. 

Sericnm. 

Tma. 

Irpex. 

Pastopbonis 

Serra. 

Zona. 

Jugnm. 

Patera. 

Serta. 

Lanx. 

Patina. 

Sica, 

J.  w 

Later. 

Pecten. 

Signa  Mi  li  tana 

Liburmv 

Latent*. 

Pedica. 

Siparium. 

Linter. 

Latrunculi. 

Pedum. 

Sistrum 

Mains 

Lttttiaterniuni 

Pegma. 
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Abactilua 

Ageraton 

Ammoniacum. 

Aplos. 

Abiea. 

Agnus. 

Ampelitis. 

Apis. 

Ablga. 

Agnmoma 

A  m  pe  1  o  p  raaum . 

Apium. 

Abramia. 

Agnophyllon 

Amphisbxna, 

Apocynon. 

Abrotoaam 

Agrostis. 

Amomum. 

AporrhalUes 

Atainthium 

Aigeiroa. 

Amygdalas 

Apus. 

Acacali*. 

Aigithaloa 

Anagallis. 

Aquila. 

Acalethe. 

Aigilopa. 

Anagyris. 

Arabica. 

Acantha. 

Aigipyroa. 

Anas. 

Arachne 

Acauthiaa  (*ale^» 

Aigotheta.. 

Anaxuris 

A  men  id  ua- 

Acasthia. 

Aigymoa 

Anchusa. 

Anicus. 

Acanthaa. 

Aigolioa 

Andraphaxyw 

Arlmtum. 

Acanthyllu 

Aithma. 

Andrachne 

Arbutus. 

Achalnea. 

Ailooroa 

Androdamiui 

A  ret  os. 

Achatea. 

Aimatitea 

And  rosaces 

Ardea. 

Achenlua. 

Airuorrhoua 

Androeemon- 

Argemone. 

Acherola. 

Aira. 

Anemone. 

Argentnm  Vn-o 

Acbelai. 

An. 

Anethiim 

*  n-ilta. 

Acbilleo*. 

Aland*. 

Autrmlla. 

Argitis. 

Acipenaer. 

Alee. 

AuiBum. 

Arfryntia. 

Acone. 

Aloes. 

Anunm. 

Ana. 

Aroiuturo. 

Alcibiadium 

Anier. 

A  nun. 

Acuntiaa. 

Alga. 

A  i  i    '  »  « i  * 

Ansarum. 

Acurua. 

Alisma. 

Anthemis. 

Irffftoloehis. 

Acratophomi. 

Allium 

Ajithemum. 

Armenians.  Mm 

Acroaaii. 

Aluus. 

Anthericus. 

Amienium. 

Acropodium. 

Ah*. 

Anthiaa. 

Arnioracia. 

Ac—wtichi* 

Alopecias 

Anrhos. 

AmatMi. 

Acte 

Alopecis. 

Anthrax. 

Anmglossus 

Adamaa 

Atopecaruv 

Anthrakion 

Aron. 

Achrkna 

Alsine. 

Anthrene. 

A  mtmicon. 

Vdiantor. 

Altercum 

Anthyllis. 

Armnim. 

nma 

Alypon. 

Antipfithes. 

As1>psU>s  11 

4jldoD. 

Alynson. 

Antirrhinon. 

AsrulnboUa 

■£i;yplilla 

Al|ihestes 

Apnnne. 

Ascnris. 

Aeizotti. 

Ani.iracus. 

A  pate. 

A  scion. 

f acnlua 

Aniaranthus 

A  phace. 

A  sr.  In  pi  as 

AStitct. 

Amethystua 

Apharce. 

Ascyrun 

Mum. 

Amia. 

Aphin. 

AbiIus. 

Agallochiai. 

Amisnthus. 

Apia*!  ellum. 

V          ■  M  i '  i » 

Agartcon 

Amrai. 

A  piaster. 

ABpnlnx 

Iganwaa. 

A  m  mod  y  tea. 

A  pi  on. 

VBpirngas 

*  The  foil  nam*  of  IhU  rontntni'"'  >*  nn  riven  In  thu  FnrlUh  Milion 
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aspaodelus 

Aspis. 

Asplenias) 

Amu  Lapw 

Astacus. 

A«er. 

Aster  Atticus 

Aiteria 

Astrios. 

Astur. 

Asturco. 

Atherina 

Atractylis 

aVtragen. 

Ar.slebus. 

Ave  liana  Nn> 

Augitea. 

Aulopiu. 

lusteralis. 

Autr.cbatea 

Bacrar 

Balanas. 

Balerus. 

Ballots. 

Balsam  man 

Bambacion 

Baptea. 

Basal  tea 

Basanitea  Lapis 

Basiliscus. 

Batis. 

Batos. 

Batrachian 

Batraehus. 

Bdella. 

BdelUasa. 

Bechion. 

Belone. 

Berberi. 

Berricoooa 

Bsryllos. 

Beta. 

Bettoaica. 

Bison. 

Bitumen. 

Blasts. 

Blennus. 

Ble'on. 

Boca. 

Boit-a 

Bolb-n. 

Bom'iylius 

Bonaasus. 

Boa. 

Boscas. 

Boa  M  annua 

Bostry  chits* 

Brassies. 

Brathy. 

Bromoa. 

B-TUCUS. 

Bryon. 

Bryonia. 

Bubalis. 

Buceras. 

Bu  gloss  a. 

Bumamma. 

Bunias. 

Bunion. 

Buprestia 

Butyrum. 

Buxus. 

Byblua 

Cacalia. 

Cactus. 

Cadmeia. 

Cascubum  Vimnm 

Cepa. 

Calaminthe 

Kr<A«f/o{  (ipuMnrtxav 

Ka'Aajuoj  ab\tfTiK6f. 

KiiXafioi  b  vatrrdf. 

Hd\apo{  b  'Ivhids- 

Calidris. 

Callionymns 

Camelopardalis. 

Camelus. 

Cammarna. 

Cancamon. 

Canis 

Cannabis. 

Cantharis. 

Cantharaa  II ,  UJ 

Caper. 

Cephura 

Capnios. 

Capperia 

Cat>ra. 
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Caprea. 

Capnflcatio 

Caprificua. 

Caproa. 

Carabus. 

Carbunculus. 

Carcharias. 

Carcinium. 

Carcinus. 

Card  amine. 

Cardamomum. 

Cardamum. 

Cardvelis. 

Carduus. 

Careum. 

Carex. 

Cans. 

Carota. 

Carpesium. 

Carpinus. 

Caryon. 

Caryophylloa. 

Casta. 

Castanea. 

Castor. 

Catananke. 

Cataractes. 

Catoblepaa. 

Catochites. 

Caucalis. 

Ceblepyris. 

Cedrus. 

Celastrum. 

Cenchris. 

Cenchros. 

Centaurea. 

Centnscus. 

Centrite. 

Centromyrrhia* 

Cepsea. 

Cephalus. 

Cephen. 

Cepphos. 

Cerachates. 

Cerastes. 

Cerasus. 

Ceratia. 

Ceraunion. 

Cercis. 

Cercopitheoa*. 
Cerevisia 

Cerintt  • 

Cerussa. 

Cerylna. 

Ceryi. 

Cestrnm. 

Chalbana 

Chalcanthus. 

Chalcis. 

Cbalcitis. 

Chalcos. 

Chalcopbonua. 

Chalcosmaragdua 

Chalybs. 

Chamffiacte. 

Chameecerasus. 

Chamaedrys. 

Chamxleon. 

Chamemelon. 

Chamaepitys. 

Chainelsea. 

Charadriua 

Chelidon. 

Chelidoninm 

Chelone. 

Chenalopex. 

Chennpodium. 

Chemites. 

Chersydrus. 

Chia  Terra. 

Ch.um  M armor. 

Chium  Vinum. 

Chloreus. 

Chloris. 

Xotpos  lrordiuot. 

Chromis. 

Chrysalis. 

Chrysanthemum 

Chryselectrum. 

Chryselectrus. 

Chrysites. 

Chrysitis. 

ChrysocoUa. 

Cbrysocome 

Chrysolithos. 

Chrysomelum 

Chrysophrys. 

Chrysopis. 

Chrysoprasius  Lapis 

Cicada. 


Cici. 
Cimez 

Cimolia  Terra 

Cinara. 

Cinnabaria. 

Ci  nnamomum . 

Ciria. 

Oirsium. 

Cis. 

Cissa. 

Cisseris. 

Cis  sos. 

Cisthos. 

Citrus. 

Clematis. 

Clinopodinai 

Clupea. 

Clymenon. 

Cneorum. 

Cnicus. 

Cnips. 

Cnipologus  t 

Cocalis. 

Cocconea. 

Coccum. 

Coccygea. 

Coccymelea. 

Coccyx. 

Cochlea. 

Coix. 

Colchicum. 

Colocasia. 

Colocyntha. 

Colocyntbis 

Colias. 

Colotes. 

Coloutea. 

Coluber. 

Comaros. 

Combretum 

Come. 

Concha. 

Conchylium 

Coneion. 

Conger. 

Conops. 

Convolvulus. 

Conus. 

Conyza. 

Coracinua. 

Corallium. 

Corallis. 

Corax. 

Corchorns. 

Cordylus. 

Coriandrum. 

Coris. 

Corone. 

Coronopua 

Comida. 

Corylus. 

Cossyphua. 

Costum. 

Cotinos. 

Cotoneum  Mai— 

Cottus. 

Cottyphua. 

Cotyledon. 

KovKiotpdpav  ihiftr. 

Crangon. 

Crania. 

Crataegus. 

Cratagonea. 

Creta. 

Crex. 

Crimnua. 

Crinanthemam. 

Crios. 

Crocodilus. 

Kpoco'o'stAef  yfotmH- 

Crocodeilium. 

Crocus. 

Crocottaa 

Cromyon. 

Croton. 

Crystallua 

Coco  mis. 

Cucurbits. 

Culex. 

Cnnicului. 

Cunila. 

Cupressus. 

Curma. 

Curnea. 

Cyclamiaaa. 

Cycnus. 

Cydoninm  Malms. 

Cynocephali. 

Cynoglossum. 

Cynocrambe. 


cy.iomyia. 
Cynoralstaaj 

Cynorodon. 
Cynosbatam 

Cynop» 

Cyperua. 

Cyprus. 

Cytisus. 

Dacrydion. 

Dactyli. 

Damasonium 

Daphne. 

Daphnoides. 

Dascillus. 

Dasypua. 

Dancua. 

Delphia. 

Delphinium. 

Dendrachate*. 

Dendrolibanus. 

&ivfipy<t,la  KtoariM 

Aidf  dvBof. 

Diospyrus. 

Diphryges. 

Dipsacus. 

Dipsas. 

Donax. 

Dorcas. 

Dorychnium 

Draco. 

Dracontium 

Drepanis. 

Dromedariaa 

Dryinus. 

Dryocalaptee. 

Dryoptena. 

Drypis. 

Ebenus. 

Echenels. 

Echinus. 

Echis. 

Echium. 

Elaia. 

Elaiagnua. 

Elaiomeli. 

Elaiochrysus. 

Elaios. 

Elaioselinos. 

Elaphoboseaa. 

Elaphus. 

Elate. 

Elatine. 

Electron. 

Eledone. 

Elelisthacua, 

Elephaa. 

Elmins. 

Elops. 

Empetrum. 

Enhydrus. 

Entoma. 

Ephemeral 

Epimelis. 

Epiolus. 

Epipaetia. 

Epithymoa. 

Equua. 

Erebinthna, 

Eretria  Terra. 

Erica. 

Erinnua. 

Erinus. 

'Epio^ftpe*  ihim 

Erodius. 

Eruca. 

Ervuin. 

Eryngium* 

Erythrodanam 

Erythropua. 

Erythronium 

Escarus. 

Eulai. 

Eupatonum. 

Faba. 

Fagua. 

Far. 

Faselus. 

Felis. 

Fel  Terra. 

Ferula. 

Ferulago. 

Ficns. 

Filix. 

Fainum  Onseam 
Fragum. 
Fraxinua. 
Fungus. 
Gagates  Lapis. 
Galactites  Lapis. 
Oalatias  Lapis 
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Vaktk'tUtar 
Ganopns. 

0  a] !  n  m 

Gall  us. 

Genista. 

Gentians. 

Geranium. 

GeraL3«. 

Geteium. 

GephyUis. 

Genm. 

Gingidiujx. 

Ginnus. 

Gith. 

Gladiolus. 

Glans. 

Glastum. 

Olaucium. 

Glaucns. 

Glaux. 

Glechoo. 

Gli.. 

Glottis. 

Glycyrrhixa. 

Glycymaris 

Glyeyside. 

Gnaphahtun. 

Gnaphalua. 

Gobius. 

Gossipion. 

Iked  u  8. 

H*machat«- 

llsmadoron. 

1  hematites. 
Halcyon. 
Ilalrsetus. 
Halicacabum 
Hal  in  us. 
Hedera. 
Hedyosmns. 
ltedysarum. 
ileleniom. 
Heliotropr  db 
lleleborus. 

1  i  il  5  bonne 

He  mins. 

Hsizine. 

Hsmeris. 

H  xxvjukxea 

Ileroerocallis 

Hepatis 

'HpaicXtta  Mbof 
Hermodactytus 
Herpyllns. 
Hesperia. 
Hieracion. 
Hierax. 
Hierobotam* 
Hi  man  top  as. 
Hipparchaa, 
Hippelaphus. 
Hippocampus. 
Hippolapathum. 
Hippomanes. 
Hippomarathrms 
Hippophals. 
Hi  ppophastum. 
Hippopotamus. 
Hipposelinon. 
nippouris. 
Hippurus. 
Hi  rondo. 
Hyacinthna. 
Hynloeidea. 
Hydrargyrua. 
YAnj/rf  ti. 
Hyoacyamua. 
Hypericum. 
Uy[xiirl<««'iB. 
Hyjtolala 
Hyuuipos. 
Hystni. 
lasione. 
[aspachatM. 
iaspis. 
Ibis. 

Irh»f  nmoa 

Indicant. 

Laguinalis. 

rxtubuD 

Inul*- 

Ion. 

Lraia. 

(phros 


Isatis. 

Isopyron, 

J  uncus. 

Jnni  perns 

Jusquianus 

lynx. 

Labrax 

T-abrusca 

.  .xtuca. 

Ladanum 

Lagopus. 

Lagopyr/J 

Lagos. 

Ao;  us  $a\im»f 

Lamia. 

Lamps  ane. 

Lapathum. 

Lanis. 

Latax. 

Latos. 

Laver 

Legomen. 

Leimonroni 

Leiohatoa. 

Lemna. 

lemma  Terra 

Leo. 

Leontopetron. 

Leontopodroas. 

Leopardua. 

Lepas. 

Lepidinm. 

Lepis. 

Leucacantha. 

Leacas. 

Leuce. 

Leucoion. 

Libanotis. 

Libanotns. 

Lichen. 

Ligusticum. 

Ligu  strum. 

Lilium. 

Linospartum. 

Linospermom 

Linam. 

Linam  Vivum 

Liparaus  Lapis 

Lithargyrus. 

Lithospermum. 

Lolium. 

Lonchitis. 

Lycapsus. 

Lychnis. 

Lychnites. 

LyciuxL 

Lycopsia. 

Lydius  Lapis. 

Lyra. 

Lvsimachiom 

Macer. 
Magnes. 

Magnesias  Lapis. 
Mamdaris. 

Mai  a. 

Maims. 

Malabathrom. 

Malacha. 

Malacia. 

Malseocraneu. 

Ma]  i  not  halls. 

Malthe. 

Maloa. 

Malum. 

Mandragoraa. 

Mantichora. 

Mantis. 

M  ■  rath  ram. 

Mnrganta. 

Marmor. 

Marruhiam. 

Mastiche. 

Medica. 

Medica  Mala. 

Med  ion. 

Melampyron. 

Melancrama. 

Melamon. 

Melanteria. 

Melanthion. 

Melannrus. 

Melea. 

Meleagria 

Melia. 

Melia  Tsrra. 

Melilotns 

Meliinela. 

Meline. 

Mali*. 
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.Melissophyllao, 

Melolonthe. 

Melopepon. 

Meniaiculca 

Menanthua. 

Merops 

Mespile. 

Meum. 

Milax 

Milos 

Miltos. 

Minium. 

Minthos. 

Misy. 

Molybdiena. 
Molybdos. 
Morea. 
Mormyrus. 

Moschus. 

Marsna. 

Mas. 

Musmcn. 

Mastela. 

Myagrmn. 

Myax. 

MylisB. 

Myops. 

Myoaotia. 

Myrica. 

Myrmex. 

Myrue. 

Mysticetua. 

Myxon. 

Myzon. 

Nnpy. 

Narcissus. 

Nardas. 

Narce. 

Narthex. 

Nautilus. 

Nebrit js. 

Nepenthes 

Nenon. 

Nerites. 

Nitrum. 

Noumenias. 

Nycteris. 

Nycticorax 

Nymphsss. 

Ochne. 

Orhra. 

Ochrus. 

Ocimoeides 

Ocimum. 

oe. 

(Enanths. 

(Enas. 

CEnothera, 

CEstrus. 

Oliva. 

Ololygon. 

Olostion. 

Olyra. 

Omphex. 

Onitis. 

Onobryobia. 

Onos. 

Onosma. 

Onyx. 

Opsins. 

Ophites. 

Opohalsamum 

'On»s  M*5«of 

Opsianos. 

Orchilus. 

Orchis. 

Oreichalcrun. 

Oreoselinoss. 

On  (ran as. 

Orobanche. 

Orobos. 

Omspiroe. 

Ortygnmetra. 

Ortyx. 

Oryx. 

Orjrza 

Ostracodenna. 

Ostreum. 

Oxtritaa. 

Ostryx. 

Otis. 

Otis. 

Ps/lns. 

Pidfroa 

Pirnnia 

Pamcnm. 

Panthera. 

Pniim»sr. 


Papilo. 
Papyrua. 
Pardalia,  I,  H 
Pardaloa. 

Pardion. 

Pareias. 

Parium  Msjmw 

Parnops. 

Paronychia, 

Parrs. 

ParthemoB 

Passer. 

Paro. 

Paasia. 

Peganon. 

Pelamys. 

Pelargua 

Pelecan 

Pelecinaa 

Peleias. 

Pelorias. 

Penelops 

Penia. 

Pentaphyllon. 

Pentebcum  Mans. 

Peperi. 

Peplis. 

Perca. 

Pert  nopteras 

Percnas 

Perdicion. 

Perdix. 

Periclymenca. 

Pen8tera 

Pen  stereo  n. 

Persaea. 

Persica  Mala. 

Phagrus. 

Phacos. 

Phalsena. 

Phalangioa. 

Phaseltu. 

Phasganon 

Phasianos 

Phasiolua. 

Phassa. 

Phellus. 

PhillyTea. 

Philyra. 

Phleos. 

Phlomoa. 

PUlor. 

Phoca. 

Phocsna. 

Phsnicoptenu 

Phttnicurua. 

Phrenix. 

Phou. 

Phoxinua. 

Phrygius  Lapis 

Phrynos 

Phtheir. 

Phycis. 

Phycus. 

Phyllitia. 

Physaloa. 

Picas. 

Pile*. 

Pinna. 

Pinnophylax 

Pinas. 

Piper. 

PiBsaaphallef 

Pistacia. 

Pithecaa. 

Pityocampe 

Pitys. 

Platan  us. 

Plocimoa. 

Plumbago 

Plumbum. 

Pnigitia. 

Poi. 

Pmrilis. 

Pnacilns. 

Prasila*  Lapa> 

Pnuium 

Prawicurts 

Prason 

Prester 

Pnnns. 

Pn«ris 

Proumnos 

Pninum. 

Prunus. 

Prr.- 

Psrn. 

Psftta. 

Pseuaobounium. 
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Pseudodictamnnw 

Psimmythion 
Psittacua. 

Psylla 

PsylhoD 

Psylon 

Ptarmi<<* 

Ptelea 

Pterin 

Pternl  x 

Pycmwniu  «. 

Pygarifa. 

Pygmffius 

Pygolampts 

Pyrethnim 

Pyrilampia 

Pyromachus  i-*pi« 

Pyrrhulas 

Pyrue,  I  ,  II 

Pyxus 

Raia. 

Rana. 

Ranunculus 
Raphauus 

Rha. 

Rhamnus 

Rhaphams 

Rhaphanos 

Rhine. 

Rhinoceros. 

Rhodon. 

RhoBa. 

Rhombus 

Rhus. 

Rhyta. 

RhytroB. 

Robur. 

Rosa. 

Rosmarinus 

Rubeta. 

Rubrica. 

Saccharam. 

Sagapenum. 

Salamandra. 

Sal  Ammoniaj  Qin 

Salpe. 

Salpinx,  I.,  II 

Samia  Terra 

Samius  Lapia 

Sampsychon. 

Sandaracha. 

Saudu 

Santalon. 

Sapphirus. 

Sarda. 

Sardonyx 

Satyrion,    ,  '. 

Saurua,  I.,  II 

Saxift  iguE.. 

Soamnonia. 

R^ndix 


Scarua 

Scepanus 

S'epinoo 

Schinoa. 
SchiBtus  I  *p\» 
Schfpnirl»i» 
SchcBnus 
Sciana. 
Scilla. 
Sciurua 
Scolopax 
Scolopendra 
Scolopendnon 
Scolopia. 
Scolymus. 
Scombros 
Scopa. 
Scordium. 
Scorodon. 
Scorodoprasor 
Scorpio,  II.,  In  .  ,  * 
Scorpioeides 
Scylium. 
Scytale,  11 
Selinon. 
|  Serpens. 
Serpyllum. 
Ses. 

Sesamum. 
Seseli. 
Sicyg. 
Side. 

SideriteB  Lapis 

Sideros. 

Sigillata. 

Sil. 

Siler. 

Silex. 

Silphiuin. 

Silurns. 

Simia. 

Sinapi. 

Sinopica  Terra. 

Sion. 

Siriua. 

Sisarum. 
Sisymbrium. 
Siayrincuioo. 
Sitta. 

Smaragdus. 

Smarts. 

Smilax. 

Smiris. 

Smyrna. 

Solea,  II. 

Solen. 

Sorbum. 

Sorex. 

Sparganion 

Spartum. 

Sphaceloa. 


j  Sphendamnos. 

Sphex. 
I  iphyrsma 

Spina. 

Spiza. 

Spodias. 

Spondyle. 

Spondylus 

Spongia. 

Stacte. 

Stannnm 

Stibium 

Stimnu. 

Stoibe. 

Stoechas 

Stomoma 

Stratiotea 

Stnx. 

Strombua. 

Stronthion. 

Stronthos 

XrqovBd<,  ncyAX* 

Strychnua. 

Stypteria. 

Styrax. 

Suber. 

Succinum. 

Sycalis. 

Sycaminoa. 

Syce. 

Sycomoroa 

Syenites  Lapis. 

Sulphur. 

Symphytou. 

Sus. 

Tabanua. 

Tienia. 

Talpa. 

Tanus. 

Taos. 

Taranduo 

Taurus. 

Taxua. 

Telephion. 

Telis. 

Tenthredo. 

Terebinthus 

Teredo. 

Testudo,  II. 

Tetrix. 

Tettigometra. 

Tettix. 

Teuthia. 

Teuthos. 

Teutlos. 

ThalaBgocrambe 

Thalictron. 

Thapsia. 

Thebaicua  Lapis 

Theion. 

Thelycraneia. 


Thelypiens 

Thelyphocua 

Thelmos 

Thos. 

Thraupia. 

Thraupalus 

Thridax. 

Thridacins 

Thrissa. 

Thus. 

Thya. 

Thyites  Lapis 

Thymallus 

Thymbra. 

Thymelaea. 

Thymua. 

Thynnus. 

Tigris. 

TiVro*  XtrW 

Tilia. 

Tiphe 

Tithymallus 

Topazoa. 

Tordylion. 

Tragi cantha 

Tragi  on. 

Tragopogon 

Tragoriganon 

Tragos,  I.,  II. 

Tnbulus,  I.,  U 

Trigla. 

Tripolion. 

Triticum. 

Trochilus. 

Troglodytes 

Trygou,  I.,  II 

Tymphaica  Ter»- 

Typhe. 

Vaccinium. 

Vicia. 

Viola. 

Viscum 

Vitis. 

Ulmus. 

Ulva. 

Uranoacopu. 

UniB. 

Vulpes. 

Xanthe 

Xanthiou 

Xanthotmlaa 

Xiphias 

Xiphion 

Xyris. 

Zeia. 

Zingibens 
Zoophyta. 
Zygama. 
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I.  PRIVATE  LIFE 

1.  AMUSEMENTS 
Abacus,  VII. 
Aeroama. 
Alea. 
Calculi. 
Fritillua. 
Latruncuh 
Par  Irapar  Ludero. 


9.  dom  est: 
Acapna  Ligna 
Acapnon  M» 
Atramentum 
Baphium. 
Candela 
Cochlea,  IL 
Calina. 
Dnmensnm 
EUychninm. 
Fax. 
Forma. 
Funiale 
Pusus 
Jogum,  I 
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Mola. 

Mortarium. 
Tela. 

3.  ENTERTAINMENTS,  FOOD 

•fee. 

Aiclon. 

Alica. 

Alima. 

Ambrosia. 

Annon^. 

Apophoreta. 

Aretalogi. 

Balatro. 

Botulus  (iXAaji 

Calida. 

Caupona. 

Cerevisia 

Chryaendeta. 

Coena. 

CommisBatio. 

Corona  Convmahs 

Cortina,  II. 

Crater. 

Deipnon. 

Lanx 


Mazonomus 

Nix. 

Opsonium. 

Pantomimus. 

Parasiti. 

Paropsis. 

Posca. 

Rhyton. 

Serta. 

Symposium 

Unguenta. 

4.  DRESS,  OBNAMENTB,  *r 

Abolla. 
Acus. 

Albus  Galerus 

Amentum. 

Amictua. 

Am  pyx. 

Apex. 

Armilla. 

Babylonicum 

BaculuB. 

Barba. 

Baxa. 

Birrus. 


Bracn 

Bulla. 

Calamistrt 

CaJantica. 

Calceus. 

Campestr* 

Candys. 

CaracaUa. 

Catena. 

Cauaia. 

Cestus,  II 

Cheirodote 

Chlamys. 

Cilicium. 

Clams  Latw 

Clavu8  Angunti: 

Ooa  Veatis 

Coma. 

Corymbus. 

Cothurnus 

Crepida. 

Crocota. 

Cucullus. 

C'udo. 

Oycla*. 

Dacti  Mother 
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ciura- 
Diadema. 
Iia<pav9l  d^ara 
Diphthera. 
Embas. 
Endromi* 
tenesmi 
Exoruis. 
Fascia. 
Fern  i  nali* 
Fibula. 
Fimbria 
Flabellum 
Focale. 
Gausapa 
Inanrii 
Infola. 
Insti*  v 
Lace  ma 
Lacinie 
Lena. 
Lemciac'i* 
Limbua 
Lope. 
Manica- 
Marropiuia 
Monile. 
Mustax 
Nebns 
Nodus 
Nodus. 
Orarium. 
Pienula. 
Pallium. 
ParagauiU 
Pecten. 
Pedica 
Pellia. 
Peplum. 
Per*. 
Penacelis 
Pern 
Pileus. 
Redimiculum 
Ricinium. 
Rings 
Sandauum 
Sccptruiu 
Sen  cum. 
Sena. 
Soccui. 
Solea. 
Stola. 
Strophiam 
SubligaT'il'im 
Sviithe»i» 
Talana. 
Tiara. 
Toga. 
Torques. 
Tunica 
Tutulus. 
Udo. 
Velum. 
VitU,  I. 
(Jmbraculum. 
Zona. 

5.  FOBinTua«, 

Abacus,  VIII. 

Accubila. 

Arc  era. 

Candelabrum. 

Capsa. 

Cathedra. 

Cheiromaxium 

Couopeum. 

Cophinus. 

Corbia. 

Ferculum. 

.ncitega. 

Incunabula. 

La  tenia. 

I.ectica. 

Lectua. 

Lodbc. 

Lucerna 

Mu'/4< 

Mensa. 

Murrhina  v  «»» 

T^ycter 

Pulr.ua- 

Pyn. 

Salin'i  >■ 

Seal nl  OUi 

Sella. 

S;  ei  ulum 

Tapes 

Thrnniis 


T.nlinnabulum. 

Torus. 

Tnpos 

Velum. 

6.  TJTE!»SIL»,  TOOL*.  *c. 


Acetabulum. 

Amphora- 
Ampulla. 
Ansa. 
Ardalion. 
A&cia. 
Asilla. 
Aumm. 
Authepaa- 
Bascauda. 
Batillua. 
Bicos. 
Bombyliua. 
Cadus. 
Calathus. 
Cantharua. 
Carcheaiura 
Chytra. 
Cochlear 
Colum. 
Cortina,  1 
Cnlix. 
Culter. 
Diota. 
Dolabra 
Fall. 
Fictile. 
Follis. 
Force  pa. 
Forfex. 
Incus. 
Latema- 
Ligo. 
Lima. 
Lines. 

Malleus. 

CEnophorum. 

Olla. 

Pala. 

Patera. 

Patina. 

Perpendicnlurn 
Poculum 
Psycter. 
Pyxii. 
Raster. 
Itegula. 
Rete. 
Rhyton. 
Runcina. 
Sahnum. 
Sartago. 
Secuna. 
Serra. 
Situla. 
Trua. 
Trutina. 

7.   WK1TIMO,  WB1TIHO 
K1ALU,  AC. 

Atramentum. 
Calamus. 
Oheirugraphum. 
( 'ommentanua. 
Diploma. 
Diptycha. 
Libeflus,  III.,  IV 
Liber. 

Logographoi,  I.,  □. 
Mortanum. 
MurThina  Vaaa. 
Norma. 
Regula. 
Scytale. 
Stylus,  I 
Tabuhe. 


8    VEHICLM,  E<JUir*"r.  Ac 

Biga. 
Calcar. 
<  auathron. 
Capiat  rum. 
Carpentum. 
Caruca. 
Cisium. 
ClitelUe. 
Covinua. 
Cumis. 

Kphippiom. 

Ewda. 

Frenum. 

1 1  hern* 


Harmamaxa 

Hippo  pera- 

Jugum,  VI 

Petomtum. 

Pilantum 

Plaustrunv 

Rheda. 

Sarracun. 

Zona. 

9.  *xav*aT*.  Ac 

Agasn. 

Alipue. 

Amantenaif 

Anteambul'-c** 

Aqnani. 

Calones. 

Capsaru. 

Cosmets. 

Cubiculan  i 

Cursorea. 

Demosioi. 

Erycterea. 

Fartor. 

Gymnesxn 

Helotes. 

Librarii. 

Mediastini. 

Ornatrix. 

Pa*iagogua 

Pedisequi. 

Tabellanua 

Viator. 

Vilhcus. 

10    BUBAL  BC«»o«».  »»■• 

Abacus,  IV 

Antlea. 

Aratrum. 

Area. 

Catrinus. 

Cochlea,  I. 

Columbanum. 

Crates. 

Culter. 

Dolium. 

Dursuanus. 

Ergastulum 

Falx. 

Forfex. 

Forma. 

Horreum. 

Hortua. 

Irpex. 

Jugum,  II.,  VI 

Ligo. 

Mola. 

Mortanum. 
Pala. 
Pecten 
Pedum. 
Prelum. 
Raster. 
Rete. 
Rutrum. 
Sure  ulum 
Sitos. 
Stylus,  III 
Tore  ulum. 
Tnbula. 

Tympanum,  II.,  IIL 
Vannus. 

Vehes. 
Venabulum. 
Venatio. 
Villa. 
Vinum. 
Zona. 

11.  firm  U.S.  FURIBALS, 

UMIKTa,  Ac 

i  lenotaporost. 

Cippus. 

Columba-ium,  I 
Conditor  <.tn. 
Ciypla. 
Funus. 


11.  PUBLIC  LIFE 

1.  PUBLIC  ASsSMtLll 

Agora. 
Arr.haireaiai. 

Comitia. 

Cnnvenlus. 

Ectlesl*. 

Ecclelol 

Epheaia. 

I'anegrns 


Panictua. 
Synedroi. 

•2.  PUBLIC  GAMES  Sr.d*S,  II 
ER    ISB«.  A' 

/Eulipohe. 

Agonothetv 

Alaia. 

Alcathola. 

'AAtxrpiirf»<»»  <i> 

Amphiarala. 

Aacolia. 

Atella."*  Fabulai 

Augusti'es,  I. 

Bestiaru. 

Blbasis. 

Canticum. 

Ceroma. 

Cestus,  I.,  11 

Cheironomia 

Choragus. 

Chorus. 

Comcedia. 

Consualia. 

Cothumus. 

Cabisteterei 

Deicelistai 

Deaultor. 

Discus 

Equina. 

Exodia. 

Fesceumna- 

Funambulus 

Gladiatores. 

Harpastum. 

Halteres. 

Hellanodica:. 

Ilistrio. 

Hyporchema. 

Isthmian  Garnet 

Lampadephona. 

l.udi  Apollinarei 

Ludi  Capitolini 

Ludi  Circenses 

Ludi  Funebres 

Ludi  Ilimorarii 

Ludi  Martialea. 

Ludi  Natalitii. 

Ludi  Palatini. 

Ludi  Piscatorii. 

Ludi  Plebeii. 

Ludi  Pontifical** 

Ludi  Quajstorii 

Ludi  Sacularea 

Megalesia. 

Mimus. 

Naumachia. 

Nemean  Games. 

Paliestra. 

Pale. 

Pancratium. 
Pegma. 
Pentathlon. 
Persona. 
Petaurum 
Pila. 

Pugilatus. 
Pythian  Games 
Quiuqueunalia 

Talua. 
Tessera. 
Tragcedia. 
Trochua. 

Ill  GOVERNMENT 

1.  BULKBS,  MAOIsrSATBS  « 

Adlectl. 

£dilf>a 
Agniaiionu. 

Ataymnetaa 
Amphiotynaaa 
Art-lion. 
Areiopagui 
Baaileus. 
Bidnei. 
Baotsjct 
Bonis, 
('ensure*. 
CenluniTin 
Consul. 
Di-culuuchi 
Decarrhia. 
Uecem»in. 
Denmrchl 
Urmiurgi. 
Diotstof 
Ooiusmi 
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fcwagvgeis. 

Eleven,  the 

Ephetai. 

Bphori. 

Kpimeletai 

Bpeajimw 

«  oajai 

IF  »■ 

I  x. 

)  ratoa. 

f>  'jdicae. 

jVoiophylacea 

Psidonomoa. 

Patrimonii. 

Phylarchi. 

Phylobaaileia. 

Polemarchua 

Poletai. 

Poristai. 

Praetor. 

Proconsul 

Quaestor. 

Senatua. 

Sitophylacee 

Tetrarcb.ee. 

Tribuni. 

Tribuni  PlsbU. 

Triumviri. 

Tyrannus. 

Viaticum. 

Vigintisexviri . 

i.  PUBLIC  orriCBBL,  ATTEND 
ANTS  ON  MAaleTEATKl.  &C. 

Accensi,  I. 

Actuarii. 

Adlector. 

Admissionalee 

jEditui. 

AgrimenHng. 

Ag'ntiiomi. 

Alatai. 

Antigrapheea 

Apodecta. 

Apoatoleis. 

Apparitoree. 

Archiater. 

Asiarcha. 

Assessor. 

Aatynonri 

Boonai. 

Carnifex. 

Coactor 

Cornea. 

Commentarrta 

Cora  tore*. 

Diaitetai. 

Diribitore*. 

Ducenarii. 

Episcopoi. 

Epistates. 

Exetastai. 

Frumentarii. 

Grammateoa. 

Harmostaa. 

Hellenotamia- 

Hyloroi. 

Hype  re  tea, 

Legatua. 

Libra  tor  Aqua 

Lictor. 

Magister. 

Measures,  I.,  IV.,  V 
Metronomi. 
Opinatoree. 
Paredroi. 
Pecuani. 
Practorea. 
Praiconea. 
Praefectus 
Praefectus  Urbi, 
Praepositua. 
Primiceriua. 
Probooloi. 
Procuratoree. 
Publieani. 
Pytbioi 
Quatuorviri 


Quinqueriri 

ScribtB. 

fctator. 

(tratorea 

•yllogeie 

Tamiaa. 

Theoroi. 

TriumTiri 

Jtenagoi. 

Zeteta 
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S.  CIVIL  INSIGNIA,  Ac 
Clavus  Augustus. 
Clavus  Latus. 
Fasces. 

Fascia. 
Insigne,  I 

Notitia  Dignitatem. 
Sella  Curuhs. 
Virga. 

4.  PUMSHMBHTB 

Ceadas. 

Crates. 

Crux. 

Equuleus 

Fidicula. 

FlagTum. 

Furca. 

Pedica. 

Poena. 

Timema. 

Tympanum,  VI 

Virga. 

IV.  REVENUE,  PUBLIC  Alts 

PRIVATE,  AC. 

Apophora. 
Aurum  Lustrale. 

Decumae. 

Ducentesima 

Eicoste. 

Eisphora. 

Ellimenion. 

Epidosia, 

Fiscus. 

Interest  of  Money 

Pentecoete. 

Portorium. 

Publieani. 

Quadragesima. 

QuinquagesimA. 

Salarium. 

Satins. 

Scriptura. 

Sitos. 

Stationea  Fiaei 

Stipendium. 

Telones. 

Telos. 

Theories- 

Tnbutum. 

Vectigatia 

Vicesima. 

Uxorium 

V.  ROMAN  LAW 

Acceptilatio. 

Accessio. 

Acquisitio. 

Actio. 

Actor. 

Adoption  (Roman) 
Adulterium. 
Advocatua. 
jEdiles. 

jElia  Sentia  Lax 
Affines. 

Agraris  Legaa. 
Album. 
Alluvio. 
Ambitus. 

Appellatio  (Roman) 

Aquas  Pluvia  Aroanda  Actio 

Ana. 

Assertor. 

Assessor. 

Audio. 

Auctor. 

Auctoritaa. 

Banishment  (Roman) 

Basilica. 

Beneficium. 

Bona. 

Bona  Caduca 
Bona  Fidee. 
Bona  Rapta. 
Bona  Vacantia 
Bonorum  Ceasio. 
Bononun  Collatio, 
Bonorum  Emptio  at  1 
Bonorum  Posaeaaio. 
Brevianum. 
Calumnia. 
Caput. 
Cautio. 
Centumviri. 
Certi,  Incerti  Actio 
Cincia  Lex. 
Civitas  (Roman) 
Cliens. 


Codex  Gregorianus  and  Her- 

mogenianus. 
Codex  Justinianeua. 
Codex  Theodoeianna 
Cognati. 
Collegium. 
Colonia  (Roman). 
Commissum. 
Commissoria  Lex 
Communi  Dividundo 
Commodatum. 
Compensatio. 
Concubina  (Roman) 
Confessoria  Actio. 
Confusio. 
Constitutions*. 
Cornelia  Lex. 
Corpus  Juris  Crrilia 
Crimen. 
Culpa 
Curator. 

Damm  Injuria  Actio 

Damnum. 

Damnum  Infectum. 
Decretum. 
Dediticii. 

Dejecti  Effusive  Actio 

Depositum. 
Divortium. 
Dominium. 

Donatio  Mortis  Causa. 
Donatio  Propter  Nuptiaa. 
Donationea  inter  Vimm  at  Ux- 

orem. 
Dos  (Roman). 

Edictum. 

Edictum  Theodorici 
Emancipatio. 
Emphyteusis. 
Empti  et  Venditi  Actio 
Emptio  et  Venditio. 
Evictio. 

Exercitoria  Actio. 
Exhibendum  Actio  ad 
Falsum. 
Familia. 

Families  Erciscundas  Actio 

Fictio. 

Fideicommissum 
Fiducia. 

Finium  Regundorum  Actio 

Fiscus. 

Faederatss  Civitatea 
Fundus. 
Furtum. 
Gens. 

Heres  (Roman) 
Honores. 
Imperium 
Impubes. 
Incest  um 
Infamia. 
Infans. 
Ingenui 
Injuria. 

Institoria  Actio 
Institutiones. 
Lntercessio  (1,  S) 
Interdictum. 
Intestabilis. 
Judex. 

Judex  Pedaneua 
Judicati  Actio. 
Juliae  Leges. 
Jure  Cessio,  in. 
Jurisconsulti. 
Junsdictio. 
Jus. 

Jus  ^Slianum. 
Jus  Civile  Flavian  am 
Jus  Civile  Papirianam 
Jussu,  Quod,  Actio. 
Latinitas. 
Legatum. 
Legatua. 
Lex. 
Libert  us. 
Litis  Conteatatio 
Locatio. 
Magi  stratus. 
Majestas. 
Mance  pa. 
Mancipii  Causa 
Mancipium. 
Mandatum. 
Manumissio. 
Manus  Injectio. 
Mutuum. 

Negotiorum  Gestorum  Actio 

Nexum 


NcveUa 
Noxalia  Actio. 
Obligationef 

Occupatio. 

Opens  Novi  Muatiatio 
Orationes  Princ  pom 

Orator. 
Pandectae 
Patria  Potestas. 
Patronus. 
Pauperies 
Peculatus 
Per  Condictionem 

Per  Judicis  Postulatio  

Per  Pignoris  Capionem. 
Pignus. 
Plagium. 
Plebiscitum 
Posna. 
Possessio. 
Postliminium. 
Praedium. 
Praejudicium 
Pres. 

Praescriptio. 

Praetor. 

Provincia. 

Publiciana  in  Ram  Abb* 

Publilia  Lex. 

Publiliae  Leges. 

Quanti  Minoria  Actio. 

Quorum  Bonorum,  Intenhctu 

Recepta  :  De  Recepto,  Aotie 

Redhibitoria  Actio. 

Regia  Lex. 

RepetundsB. 

Restitutio  in  Integrum 

Rogationes  Licmia 

Rutuliana  Actio. 

Sectio. 

SemproniaB  Leges. 
Senatus  Consul  tun. 
Servitutes. 

Servus  (Roman,  legal  view 

Societas. 
Successio. 
SumtuariaB  Legaa. 
Superficies. 
Tabellariae  Legea. 
Talio. 

Testamentnm, 
Thoria  Lex. 
Tutor. 

Twelve  Tables 
Valerias  Leges. 
Valerie  et  Horatia  Leges 

Valeria  Lex. 
Vindicatio. 
Vindicta. 
Vis. 

Vis  et  Vis  Armata 

Universitaa. 
Voconia  Lex. 
Caiicapio. 
Usurpatio. 
Ususfructiis. 

VI.  GREEK  LAW 

'A.ko)iv  liaprvptiv. 
Adeia. 

'AoWac  irois  rov  H)iim>  ftatt 

Adoption  (Greek). 

Adulterium. 

Adunatoi. 

'Aycwoyfou  i/mj. 

Agones, 

^Ayptupiov  ypa<M 

'Aypdipuv  iicraKXov  XpvaVf 

Aiicias  5Utj. 

'Ahoytov  ypaifri}. 

'A/ioAdwEWS  >pa#tf 

'ApeXiov  diKtj. 

Amphiorcia. 

Anacrisis. 

'Avaytayrjs  &tia>- 

'Apuviiax'ov  ypaifij 

' Avfipairodiafiop  ypaipi 

'AvSpairdSuw  f>ba). 

Androlepsia. 

Antidosis. 

Antigraphe 

Antomosia. 

Apagoge 

'A0opjui);  Has 

Apoceryxis 

Apographe. 

' Ano\utytu>(  SUw 

Apomosia. 

Apophansis 
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4|«  irrheta, 
Asvorafflov  ota) . 
Ippellatio  (Greek). 
itoooraaim  yaw^i- 

'ifrftaf  yfxKpn- 
'Apyypiov  iia). 
Afftof  (af  Ypaipr). 
'krroaruo  ;  ypa&fi 
steleia. 
ttimia. 

kirronoKlaf  yfxvPn 

Aitenoinoi. 

Axanes. 

Banishment  (Grace1 
Basanos. 

BtOlW  LLKT/. 

BouAtucTtus  ypn0>; 

KaKorcxi'tUV 

Cauiscoi. 
KapiroO  cUip). 

KaraAii (jtus  rai  (i/f^u  •  ypaipf, 

KaraaKOVKf  ypafyt). 

Cheirotonein. 

Xwaiou  0U07. 

Xpcov;  iuai. 

Civitas  (Greek). 

Cle  teres. 

KAmr^s  olico. 

Concubina  (Qn*k). 

Coemai. 

Critai. 

K  linos. 

Decasmos 

Demioprata. 

Demopoielos 

Diadicasia. 

Diamartuna- 

Diapsephisis. 

Dicasterion. 

Dicastes. 

Dice. 

Docunasia. 
Doe  (Greek). 
Ecmartyria. 
Eisangeua. 
Embateia. 
'E.mirrvo<  cVasu 
Enctems. 
Bnrleixis. 
Enechura. 
Engyo.  „ 
£yo«c(0«  oUa 
Epangelia 
Ephegeais 
E pi  bole. 
Epicleroa. 
Epiuicaaia. 
Epitropos. 
Epobelia. 
Euthyne. 
'Efayuiyfc  dins. 

Exumosia. 
'HoiXrn  6Ua. 
Graphs. 

'Afnrayi)s  ypa^S; 

MSftllOVYfilM 

Heres  (Greek). 
%Tatpfioi<0{  ypu-pfj 
'IspoaouAla;  ypu'ln 
Horoi. 

*T6ptu>i  ypu0<, 
'Tiro6oXiji  ypa<pfj' 
Infamia  (Greek). 
Aunovavriov  ypaipf) 
AtlirooTiiartov  ypaq/fi 
Libertus  (Greek), 
id  art)  n  a. 
M(a(iwacu(  dixrj. 
Miotfov  iio). 

THov.iay.aroi  Ata08opa«  YpaQr) 

Nomas. 

Nomsthetss. 

Oath  (Greek) 

OUtas  AVrnr . 

Paraboion. 

Paracatabols. 

ParacaUUheoe. 

Paragraphe 

Hafav6unn  ypa+t,. 

Parapresbeia. 

Par&st&sis 

Pareisgraphe. 


Phaiia. 
Phonos. 

Sum. 

■t'dood  t&v  IXcvdioun/. 
nooayuiydas  ypa<f>f). 
Probole. 
Prodoeia. 

II po £1500 pat  <5lCT. 

npoaraTTji  roS  o^/tot 

Prothesmia 

Psephos. 

"PtTiSfyvpa^iif  ypa<^. 
*tvii)icA)7T£iaj  ypa4f) 
'PijTopuri)  yp<»0^- 
£<cupia  6(07. 
Seisachtheia. 
Servus  (Greek). 
Sites. 
Xirou  (jtinj. 
Sulai. 

Sycophantee. 
i  Symboleion. 
Sti/i&Acny  oti3  iliuu. 
Syndic  oa. 
Synegoroa. 
Syngraphe. 
Time  ma. 

Tpau/taTOi  U  romolai  ypa<pn- 

Trierarchia. 

Tnobolon. 

Xenelasia. 

aaiaf  ypatpf). 

VII.  TRADE. 

MARKETS,  MARKET- PLACES, 

Ac. 

Agora. 
Emponon 
Forum. 
Mace  11  um. 
Nundime. 

VUI.  CLASSES  OF  CIT1 
ZENS. 

JSrarii. 
.lEruacatores 

ntarh  Pusn  st  Pulls 

Apagoloi. 

Ajgentarii 

Athleta. 

Bibliopola 

Cleruchi. 

Ca  rites. 

Calculator 

Celerea. 

Census. 

Cliena. 

Collegiom. 

Colonia. 

Cans. 

Deditioii 

Demos. 

Eiren. 

Entphroaros. 

Epeunactai. 

Ephebos. 

Equites. 

Eupatrida 

Fabn. 

Faimlia. 

Folio. 

Genii 

Geomoroi. 

Gerousia. 

Libert  in  us. 

Libertus. 

Mensarii. 

Metoikoi. 

Naucraria. 

Novi  Homiitss 

Optimates. 

Ordo. 

Partbeniai. 
Patricii. 

Patnmi  et  afatztssi 

Pelatai. 

Penestai. 

Pencsoi. 

Pisttf. 

Plebss. 

Plumsrii 

ledemptor 

ntbdn*. 

Tabulsxii 
Thetes. 

Tnbiis 


IX.  WARFARE. 
1   MILITaBT  affairs. 
a.  Divirion  of  Troop t,  Officer), 

Accensi,  II. 
iEneatores. 
Agathoergoi. 
Age  ma. 
Alarii. 

Antecessores. 

Antesignani. 

Argyraspides. 

Army  (Greek). 

Army  (Roman). 

Ciunpidoctoras. 

Catalogus. 

Cataphractai,  L 

Centurio. 

Conquisi  tores. 

Contnbernales. 

Cuneus. 

Damosia. 

Dimache. 

DupLjani. 

Emeriti. 

Eparitoi. 

Evocati. 

Eicubitores. 

Expeditus. 

Extraordinarii 

Fabri. 

Libratores,  II. 

Manipulus. 

Mensores,  U.,  III. 

Prxfectua  Castrornm. 

Prafectus  Prsstorio. 

Pnefectos  Vigilum. 

Pratoriani. 

Rorarii. 

Speculatores 

Strategos. 

Tagos. 

Taxiaxchi. 

Teichopoios. 

Telones. 

Tiro. 

Triarii. 

Tribuni  otilitsm. 
Turris,  VI. 
Velati. 
Volones. 
Xenicon. 

b.  DitcipUM*,  UareU$,  Et- 
cmmpmnUt,  <kc 

Agger. 

Agmen. 

Carrago. 

Castra. 

Cataracts. 

Catena. 

Commeatna. 

Crates. 

Cuneus. 

Decimatio. 

Deserter. 

Fustuanum 

Missio. 

Musculua. 

Oath  (Roman). 

Pagi. 

Palos. 

Piute  us. 

Ponto. 

Prntorirun. 

Scale. 

Stylus,  It 

Tessera. 

Testudo. 

Tintinnabolojm. 

Tribulua 

Tnbunal. 

rumultos. 

Turns,  L,  II.,  HI. 

Vallum. 

Vines. 

e.  Drtu,  Badgu,  Rsward 

Ac. 

Aurum  Coronahasa 

Cnduoeus. 

Calrar. 

Caliga. 

Capulua. 

Chlsmys. 

Corona,  L 

Fasces 

ll»»u  Pnr» 


Insigns,  n 

Ovatio 

Paludamentum 
Phalera. 

Sagnm. 

Signa  Militaria 

Spoils. 

Stipendium. 

Torques. 

Triumphus 

Tropaum. 

Virga. 

d.  Armour,  Oftntirt  tad  A 
ftntivt. 

Acrnacea 

Aclis. 

JEgit. 

Anaboletu 

Antyx. 

Areas. 

Aries. 

Anna. 

Baltens. 

Cateia. 

Cetra. 

Clipeua. 

Contus,  II. 

Corytus. 

Ericins. 

Fonda. 

Giesum. 

Galea. 

Gladios. 

Hasta. 

Helepolis. 

Lorica 

Lupus  Fens  as. 

Ocrea. 

Panoplia. 

Parma. 

Pelta. 

Pharetra 

Pugio. 

Sagitta. 

Secuxis. 

Sen torn 

Testudo 

Tormentum. 

3.  NAVAL  STF*!* 

Acation. 

Acrostelion. 

Acrotenum,  11 

Au0(irpu><yo<  r*)t( 

Anchora. 

Antenna. 

Aphractos. 

Aplustre. 

Biremis. 

Camara,  IL 

Carchesiajn. 

Cataphractai,  0. 

Catapiratar. 

Ceruchi. 

Chomiscos. 

Clarus  Gubsrmaes) 

Cochlea,  IL 

Contus,  1. 

Corbita 

Corrus. 

Cymba. 

Delphis. 

Epibatai. 

Epistoleus. 

Gubemacoloai 

Ilarpago. 

lnsigne,  V. 

Jutr'im  V 

Libuma. 

Linter. 

Malua. 

Navalia. 

Navarchua. 

Phalanga. 

Phascnfus. 

Portiscolus. 

Pnefnctus  Claims 

Rostra. 

Rudena. 

Scapha. 

Ships. 

Trioraichia. 
Turns,  IV. 

X  ARTS  AND  SCIKHCEI 

1.  iacBITlOTDBI. 

a.  OtntnlBmd 

Ahaculus. 


Agele 
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aoacbj,  I  ,  II  71 
Acrotenum,  L 

Antsn. 

Antefua. 

Antepaginen/.» 

Arcus. 

Astragalus 

ttlantes. 

Attic-urges. 

Camara,  I. 

Caryatis 

Columna. 

Entasis 

Epistyliura 

Fascia. 

Fastigium 

hater. 

Spira. 

Testudo,  II. 
Tholos. 

Tympan-jm,  V. 

b.  Public  Buildings  Places, 

Abacus,  IX. 

Amphitheatruin. 

Aquaeductus. 

Arcus  Triumijbalui. 

Argyrocopeicm 

Athenaeum. 

Auditorium. 

Basilica. 

Baths. 

Bibliotheca. 

Bridge. 

Campus  Martius. 
Campus  Sceleratus 
Capitolium. 
Career. 

Castellum  Aqua). 

Chalcidicun 

Circus. 

Cloaca 

Cochlea,  III 

Cortina,  IV 

Crypta 

Curi». 

Exostra. 

Forum. 

Gymnasium. 

Labyrinthus. 

Later 

Lautumin. 

Moneta. 

Museum. 

Obeliscus. 

Paradisus. 

Pharos. 

Pomcerium. 

Porta, 

Porticus. 

Prytaneion.  - 

Sacellum. 

Sacrarium. 

Siparium. 

Staticnes  Municipioruni. 

Suggestus. 

Tabularium. 

Tegula. 

Templum. 

Theatrum. 

Tribunal 

Velura 

Vicus. 

c.  Private  Buildvxgi  Shops 

Ac. 

Apoth-.ca. 
Irmai  ium. 
Acrrxn- 
Biblit  neca. 

Ca*V 
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Clans. 

Clavus. 

Columbariuni. 

Crypta. 

Cubiculum. 

Emblema. 

Focus 

Fornax. 

Fornix. 

House  (Gre«k) 

House  (Roman) 

Janua. 

Insigue,  IV. 

Lararium. 

Later. 

Paries. 

Pergula. 

Pinucotheca 

Sac-ran  um. 

Seals 

Taberna. 

Tegula. 

Triclimuia. 

Velum. 

Villa. 

Vitruio, 

2.  CANALS,  ROADS,  <&c 

Aquaeductus 

Canalis. 

Emissarium. 

Mansio. 

Via,. 

3.  COMPUTATION    AND  DIVIS- 

ION OF  TIME. 

iEra. 
Annates. 

'Airo</>p<io£s  iiixipai. 

Calendar  (Greek) 

Calendar  (Roman) 

Clavus  Annalis. 

Dies. 

Fasti 

Hora. 

Horologium. 

Lustrum. 

Mensis. 

Nundinal. 

Olympiad. 

Sificulum 

4.  MATHEMATICS  AND  MATH- 
EMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Abacus,  V.,  VI. 

Calculi. 

Circinus. 

5.  MEASURES  AND  WEIGHTS 

Acaina. 

Achane. 

Actus. 

Addix. 

Aroma. 

Amphora. 

Artaba. 

Arura. 

As. 

Chema 

Choinix 

Chous. 

Concha. 

Congiariom. 

Cotyla. 

Cubitus 

Cubus. 

Culeus. 

Cyathus. 

Decempeda 

Jugerum. 

luguin,  IV 

Libra. 

Libra  <  Am) 


Ligula. 

Maris. 

Medimnus 

Metretes. 

Milliare. 

Modius. 

Mystrum. 

Parasang 

Pass  us. 

Pertica. 

Pes 

SchaB-nus. 

Scrupulrm. 

Sextanus. 

Stadium. 

Unci  a. 

Urna. 

Xestes 

6    MEDICINE  AND  MKDICA1 
AFFAIRS. 

Arquatus. 

Artena. 

Cheirurgia. 

Diabetica. 

Dogmatici 

EcJectici. 

Empinoi. 

Episynthetici. 

Hectici. 

Iatrohpta. 

Iatroliptice. 

Iatrosophista. 

Medicina. 

Medicus. 

Methodici. 

Pathologia. 

Pharmaceutica 

Phyaiologia. 

Pneumatici. 

Semeiottca. 

Therapeutica. 

Thenaca. 

7.  METALS 

Adamas. 

JEb,  I. 

Argentum. 

Aurum. 

Bronze. 

Hydrargyms. 

Plumbum. 

Stannum. 

8.  MONET 

jErariurn. 
Ms,  II. 

JEs  Circumforaneum. 
JEa  Equeatre. 
vEs  Hordearium. 
JEs  Manuarium. 
As. 

Aurum  (Greek). 

Aurum  (Roman). 

Bigatus. 

Danace. 

Darrens. 

Denarius. 

Drachma. 

Interest  of  Money 

Litra. 

Moneta 

Sestertius 

Sextula. 

Stater. 

Talentrun 

Uncia. 

9.  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  IN- 
STRUMENTS. 

Aulos. 

Burbito*. 

Buocinsu 


Crotali.m. 
Cymbal  mil 
Hydraula 
Jugum,  III 
Lituus,  II. 
Lyra. 

Music  (Greek). 

Musk-  (Roman) 

Pecleu. 

Phorbeia. 

Sarromca. 

Sistrum. 

Syrinx. 

Testudo,  I 

Tibia. 

Tuba. 

Tympanum,  I. 

I"  PAINTIM8 

Colores. 
Painting-. 

11.  STATUARY  AND  THE  Tt 
TIC  ART. 

Acrolithoi. 

Acroterium,  IIL 

Canabos. 

Colossus. 

Sculptura. 

Statuary. 

XI.  MANNERS  AND  C  01 

TOMS 
Acclamatio. 
Acta  Diurna 
Adversaria. 
Album. 
Chelidonia. 
Corona  Nuptialis 
Corona  Natnlitia. 
Corona  Longa. 
Corona  Etrusca. 
Corona  Pactilis 
Congiarium. 
Cottabos. 
Crypt  eia. 
Hetasrae. 
Hospitium. 
Leitourgia. 
Loutron. 

Marriage  (Greek) 
Marriage  (Roman) 
Mustax. 

Nomen  (Greek). 

Nomen  (Roman). 

Nudus. 

Oath  (Greek). 

Oath  (Roman) 

Opsonium. 

Oscilltim. 

Ptedagogus 

Parasit' 

Peregnii'is. 

Phalanga. 

Proscriptio. 

Prytaneion 

Saltatio. 

Salutatores. 

Satura. 

SportuliK. 

Strena. 

Sumtuanie  -M^s 

Symposium 

Synovia. 

Syssitia. 

Taeda. 

Trierarchia 

Tnobolon 

Viaticum. 

Unguents. 

lira, 
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of  the  American  editor. 


A. 

i    ■  ulus,  p.  9,  col  • 
Ab«  us,  9,  &. 
Abactio  P:urtus,  47.  «. 
Ahalienatio,  612,  a 
Abamita,  277,  b. 
Abav.a.  277.  b. 
Aba».inculu»,  277,  b 
Ibav..-.  277,  b. 
•Abie..  10,  b. 
•Aluica,  10,  b. 
Abb  en,  427,  b 
4.!»iegmina.  IT),  b  ;  846,  a 
AbmaterVra,  277,  b 
Abneooe,  277,  b. 
Abneplia,  277,  li. 
Abolla,  11,  a 

Abortus  Proruratio,  47. a. 
Abpatruus,  277,  b. 
* Abramis,  1 1 ,  a. 
Abrogare  Legem.  580,  a 
*Abrotonam,  11,  t> 
Absentia,  835,  b. 
Abbei  nthium,  11,1. 
Vbsolutio,  551,  a. 
Abstinend.  Benenci'im.  498.  a. 
aDuiois,  575,  a  ,  1069.  a.  b. 
•"Acacia,  11,  b. 
"Axatva,  11,  b. 
•Acaletl.e,  11,  b 
'Acautha,  11,  b. 
'Acanthiaa  Galeos,  11,  b 
'Acanthis,  12,  a. 
Acanthus,  12,  a. 
•Acanthyllis,  12,  a. 
Acapna  Ligna,  12,  a 
Axtirtov,  12,  a. 
'Aitaroj,  12.  a. 
Accenti,  12,  b. 
Acceptilatio,  12,  b. 
Accessio,  12,  b. 
Acalamatio,  13,  a. 
Accubita,  13,  a. 
Accubitaiia,  13,  a. 
Accuhitona,  940,  a. 
Accusatio,  320,  b  ;  532,  a 
Accuiator,  20,  a  ;  552,  a. 
AcerTa,  13,  a. 

Acetabulum.  13,  b;  889,  b 
Acetam,  14,  a  ,  1053,  b 
'Achainea,  14,  a. 
'AjcdVi?,  I4.  »■ 
'Annates,  14,  a. 
*Acherdua,  14,  k 
•Acherols,  14,  b. 
•Achetas,  14,  b. 
•Achilleoa,  14,  b. 
■Axiruv,  1024,  a. 
Acies,  488,  b. 
Acilia  Lex,  834,  a. 
Acilia  Calpurnia  Lex,  4*  b, 
Acinacea,  14,  b. 
•Acipenser,  15,  a. 
Acisculus,  1 12,  b. 
Aclis,  15,  b. 
'Acpuv,  534,  a. 
Acna.  Acnua,  15,  b. 
Axuxif,  488,  b. 
Axo^p  vaprvpiiv,  15,  b 
"Asuv,  489,  b. 
•A  *>w   13,  li 
'Acomtum  13,  b 
'Acontias,  15,  h 
•A«*vr«>v,  489,  b 
•Acorua,  15,  b. 
Aoquiaitio,  15,  b. 
Acquimlionea  Cmles,  373,  a 
Aoquiaitionea  Naturalea,  373, « 
'Axprfricri/'i,  274.  a  ;  343,  a. 
'Axrxi?..-       274.  a  j  313,  a. 
'Acratophoium,  13,  h. 
Acroama,  IS.  a. 
'Acroaaii,  10,  «. 
Axpss/rxua,  82,  a. 
AxeoAifci.  18.  a;  918,  b 
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AxpocMiffiOK,  449,  a 
•  Ac  ro podium,  16,  a. 
Acropolis,  1027,  a. 
•AcTostichis,  16,  a. 
'AxfiocriXtov,  16,  a. 
'Axpoffrdniov,  449,  a. 
Acrotenum,  16,  a  ;  842,  a. 
' AicpoBlvun/,  16,  b. 
Acta  Dmraa,  16,  b. 
Acta  Senatna,  16,  b 
*Acte,  16,  b. 
*A<rria,  16,  b. 
Actio,  16,  b. 

"    Albi  Coimpti,  42,  a. 
"    Aquse  Pluvial  Arcend*. 

76,  a. 
"    Arbitraria,  17,  b. 
"    Bouas  Fidei,  17,  b. 
"    Bonorum  Vi  Raptorum, 

164,  b  j  464,  a. 
••    Certi,  Incerti,  234,  a. 
"    Civilis,  17,  b. 

Commndati,  298.  b 
Communl  Dividundo, 

298,  b. 
Couiessoria,  302.  b 
u     Danini  Injuria  Dati  337, 
ft, 

"    Dejecti  Effusive,  342,  a  ; 

1049,  b. 
"    Depensi,  542,  a. 
"    Depoaiti,  350,  a. 
"    Directa,  17,  b. 
"    De  Dolo  Malo,  328,  a. 
•'    Einti  et  Venditi,  403,  a. 

Exercitoria,  425,  a. 
"    Ad  Exhibendum,  425,  a. 
"     Exlraordinana,  17,  b. 
"    Familis  ErciBcund*, 

430,  b. 
"    Fictitia,  17,  b. 
"    Fiduciana,  443,  a. 
"    Fimum  Regundorum, 

444,  a. 
"    Furti,  463,  b. 
M    Honoraria,  17,  b. 
"     Hypothecary  776,  b 
"     Inann,  17,. b. 
"    Injurianim,     539,     b  ; 

104°.  b. 
"     Instit-.na,  540,  b. 
"    Institutoria,  542,  a 
••    Inutilis,  17,  b. 
"     Judicati,  534.  a. 
"    Quod  Juaau.  562,  b. 

I.' ■_ 1-  Aqtrilia,  337,  a. 
"    Local  1  et  Conducti,  595, 

a. 

"    Mandaii,  612,  b. 

"    Mixta,  17,  b. 

"    Mutui,  651,  a. 

"     Negativa,  302,  b. 

"     Negatona,  302,  b. 

**    Negoiiorum  Gestorum, 

655.  a 
"    Noxalis,  666,  b. 
"    Ordinana,  17,  h. 
"    De  Paupene.  748,  a. 
"     De  Peculio,  884.  a. 

Perpetua,  18,  a 
*'     Peraeciitona,  17.  b. 

Plgnoraticia,  776.  I,. 

Pienalis,  17,  b 
"     Popubns,  1050.  a 
"    Prejudicialia,  804,  a. 

Pretoria.  17,  ». 

Prosecutona,  17,  b. 
'     Puhhnana  in  Ren.,  822, 
b. 

Qnanti  Mnii.n«.  829.  b. 
"     Rittionibua  Distrahen- 

di>.  1030,  a. 
"     De  Rccepto,  832,  n. 
'•     Redhibitory  832,  b. 
"     ReiUxonnorDntii.  380. 


Actio  Retcissnria,  542,  a 
"     Restitutoria,  542.  a 
■•    Rutihana,  843,  b 
"    Sepulchn  Violati.  41 

a;  1049,  b. 
"    Serviana,  776,  h 
"    Pro  Socio,  902.  b 
"    Sthcti  Jons,  17,  b 
"    Temporalia,  18.  a 
"    Tributoria,  884.  a 

Tntels,  1030,  . 
"    Verio  ill  Rem.  884.  a 
"    Utilis,  17,  b 
"    Vulgaris,  17,  b 

Actor,  20,  a. 

Acton,  505,  b. 

Actuaries  Naves,  80 1 .  «- 

Actnarij,  SO,  b. 

Actus,  20,  b  ;  1041  1. 
"    Quadratus,  20,  b 
"    Servitns,  8T9,  a. 

Acus,  20,  h. 

Adanias.  1059,  b. 

*Adamas,  21.  a 

•Adarkes,  21,  b. 

Adcrescend*  Jure,  499.  r> 

Addico,  559,  b 

Addicti,  656,  b 

Addictio,  559,  b. 

*A<Soi£,  'A.iiiln.  21.  b 

'Alicia,  21,  b. 

'AocA0iooDc,  495,  a. 

'Mc\<p6s,  495,  a. 

Ademptio,  575,  a. 

Adfines,  30,  b. 

Adfinitas,  30,  b. 

Adgoati,  277,  a. 

Adgnatio,  277,  a. 

*Adianton,  21,  b. 

Mcix/uf  irpds  t&v  or)uo>  »  >itt>fi< 
21,  b. 

Aditio  Hereditatis,  500.  I». 
Adjudicatio,  19,  b. 
Adlecti,  21,  b. 
Adlector,  21,  b. 
Admissionales,  22,  a. 
Adolesceutes,  537,  b. 
'Actinia,  22,  a. 
'Adonis,  22,  a. 
Adoption  (Greek),  22.  a 
Adoption  (Roman),  22,  ti 
Adoratio,  23,  a. 
Adrogatio,  22,  b. 
Adscripti  Gleb*,  886,  » 
Adscriptitii,  801,  a. 
Adscriptivi,  12,  b 
Adsortor,  115.  b 
Adsemor,  115,  b. 
Adstipulatio,  673,  a. 
Adstipulator,  541,  b  ;  67],  a 
Adulterium,  23,  b. 
Adversaria,  24,  a. 
Adversarius,  20,  a. 
Ailuln,  537,  b. 
'A':''i-(roi,  24,  a. 
Advocatus,  24,  a. 
' AfivTov,  958,  b. 
Adytum,  958,  b. 
ifSar.iu,  39,  b. 

Abulia  Lex,  \1,  a  :  389,  r  . 
581, a 

Sdea,  ii*  a  .  515,  b  .  957,  b 
iEdilea.  V>.  h 
iEditui,  26.  a, 
iEditimi,  28.  a 
^dituini.  26.  a 
•AeMun,  26.  a 
jEgis,  26,  a. 
•vEiryptilla,  27,  1. 
'A   ?  1        134,  b. 
'kilatToi,  818,  ft. 
JE\m  Lex,  581,  a. 
./Elia  Srntia  Lex,  27,  b;  616.  a. 
r      .1  Lex,  581,  a. 

"     Batna  Ux,46,  b  .  581, 
b ;  582, b 


.Emilia  Lepidi  Lex.  934,  b 
"     Scauri  Lei,  934,  b. 

^£neatores,  2^,  a. 

^Enei  Nunimi.  29,  b 
^■ibpylffi,  28,  a. 

Mm,  28,  a. 

iErani,  28,  a. 

"     Prafecti,  2a,  0. 

"     Trihuni.  28,  b;  996,  1 

^Eranum,  28,  b 

"  Militare.  28,  b. 
"  Sanctiua,  28,  b 
"       Sanctum,  28,  h 

Mrei  Nummi,  29,  b. 

^ruscatores,  29,  a. 

£a,  29,  a. 
"  (Money),  29,  b. 
"  ^Ggineticum,  177,  a 
'*  Aliennm.  29.  .'1 
■•  I  'iiuuuitunuitjum,  30,  a 
"  Connthiacum,  176,  >> 
"  Drliariim,  177,  a 
"  Eipiestre,  30,  a  j  413,  a 
"  (;rave,  29,  b,  110,  b 
"  Hordeariuni  or  P^-d  a/ 

am,  30,  a  ;  416,  a 
"  Militare,  28,  a. 
"  Miiiiuaniim,  30,  s 
M  Uxonum,  107(1.  a. 

♦iEsculiis,  30,  a. 

^Estiva)  Fen*,  437,  a 

yEsvmneteH,  41,  a. 

•Aitites,  30,  b 

♦Afitos,  30,  b. 

'AfTOf,  433,  b. 

'A/riu^ta,  433,  it. 

"A'xoon,  2",  b. 

Affines,  30,  b. 

Affinitas,  30,  b. 

'AyaA/in,  914,  a  ;  916,  I 

'Agalochon,  31,  a. 

'Ayufitov  ypa&fi,  618,  a 

*Aguracon,  3l,  a. 

Agaso,  31,  a. 

*Agasseus,  31,  a. 

'AyuOotpyfi,  31,  a 

'AyxAdffToi.  31.  a. 

'AycAa'rr/s,  ^  I ,  a. 

'AyHr,,  31,  a 

Agema,  31,  a. 

A;  ■         ■■.>:     (<r/,  31,  b 

Ager,  35,  a  ;  798,  b. 
"    Arcifinslis,  39,  a. 
"    Arcifinius,  39,  a. 
"    Assignatua,  35,  b. 
u    Concessus,  35,  b, 
"    Decumanus,  38,  a 
"    EHatns.  789,  b. 
M    Emphyteusis,  38,  a. 
11    Einphyteutirarius,  38, 
401,  a. 

"    LtmiUtiis,  35.  »  j  38,  s 

u    1   35,  b 

"    Privatus,  34,  b 

"    Publicus,  34  ;  798,  b 

11    Qiisutorius,  35,  b. 

M    Ri-li:  34,  b. 

'•    Sacrr,  34,  b. 

11    Sanctus,  31,  b. 

11    Scnpturnnos,  839,  b. 

"    Veetigalu,  .18.  a  ,  40 L  s 
•Agi-rsStii,  31,  h 
'Ayiyn  ,,  218,  1. 

A..r,r  ...  ..  216.  It 

Agger,  31,  b 

Agitator,  256,  a. 

'AvAa/o,  246,  b. 

Agiurn,  It,  a. 

"     Pilalum,  32.  1 
M     Qiindratum.  3*  m 

Agnail,  277,  a  ;  499,  a 

Agnalio,  277  a 

Agnomen,  661,  a. 

•Agnus,  32.  a. 

Agonnlcs,  850  a. 

Avnnalia,  32,  li. 
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afonia,  ir.  v 
agonenses,  8M).  i. 
Igoiuum,  32,  b 

Ayutx^nu,  33,  a. 
AvufCi,  358,  a. 

"     <iri|i>7rot,  33  b,983,a. 

"     timvto/,32,  b  ;  988,  a. 
Aymviaral  119,  a. 
Ayavoilxai,  33,  a. 
kywvoderat,  33,  a. 
Ayopd,  33,  a. 

Ayopo  irXt/Oovoa,  33,  * ,  361,  b. 
Aforanomi,  33,  b 
agrania,  33.  b 
Aypa^iov  ypafyf),  33,  b. 
A)(ki<Jo;  vifwi,  663,  a. 
Aypdpov  iiirdWov  ypa0>>,  33, 
b. 

AgTans?  Leges,  33,  b. 
Agraulia,  38,  a. 
'Aypfrai,  38,  a. 
Agriania,  38,  a. 
Agrimensores,  38,  a. 
♦Agrimonia,  39,  a. 
'Ayptwwa,  39,  a. 
♦Agriophyllou.  39,  a. 
Agronomi,  39,  a. 
♦Agrostis,  39,  a. 
'Ayportpas  Ovate,  39,  b. 
'Aypuirv/s,  39,  b. 
'Ayvp/i6s,  395,  b. 
'Ayuprot,  39,  b. 
Ahenatores,  28,  a. 
Aiktto,  39,  b. 
Aiftrsw,  39,  b. 
AW,  488,  b. 
Ato<o0<foo(,  488,  b. 
AUlag  iiKT),  40,  a. 
"AikAov,  AfeAsv,  40,  b 
♦Aigeiros,  39,  b. 
AlyiKopeis,  1003,  a. 
♦Aigilops,  40,  a. 
hlyivnrSiv  iopri),  40,  b. 
AJyhxos,  26,  a. 
*AigipyTos,  40,  a. 
Alyis,  26,  a. 
*Aigithalos,  40,  a. 
♦Aigothelas,  40,  a. 

Aigolios,  40,  a. 

Aigypios,  40,  a. 
•Ailouros,  40,  b. 
♦Aimatites,  40,  b. 
'Alpojifiovs,  41,  a. 
Uviyimra,  940,  a. 
*Aira,  41,  a. 

Alavfaifirrii,  41,  a  ;  33,  a. 

Aliipa  or  'Ewpa,  41,  a. 

♦Aithuia,  40,  b. 

*Aix,  40,  b. 

Ala,  42,  a. 

Alabaster,  41,  b. 

Alabastra,  41,  b. 

Alabastri,  41,  b. 

Alabastrites,  41,  b. 

'AAata,  42,  a. 

Alarii,  42,  a. 

*Alauda,  42,  a. 

Albarium  Opus,  736,  a. 

Albogalerut,  48,  a. 

Album,  43,  a. 

"     Decurionum,  48,  a 
"     Judicum,  SSI,  b. 
"     Senatorum,  48,  a. 

Albas  Osier  as,  48,  a. 

'AAkooWo,  43,  a. 

♦Alee,  43,  a. 

♦Alcea,  43,  a. 

♦Alcibiadium,  48,  a. 

Alea,  43,  b. 

Aleator,  42,  b. 

'Alector,  43,  a. 

Aleo,  42,  b. 

'AXtKTpvoiiaimla,  43,  a. 
'AAerrpvovoiiayritL  43,  a 
AXvcTpu6vuv  Symi,  43,  a. 
'AAi/jrra*,  44,  a. 
'AAuvT^ptov,  44,  a. 
'AA»«$.41,a. 
*Al0,43,a. 
Attn,  43,  a. 
'AW 

AH— atam  Posri  at  Posllss, 
AM*  Dm,  ISt,  a. 

■AAXaj,  167,  b. 
*  Allium,  44,  a. 
AliuTio,  44.  b. 
•Alans,  44,  b 
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AAua,  45,  a. 
AXoytov  ypa<J>tj,  45,  a 
♦Aloe,  44,  b. 
♦Alopecias,  45,  a 
♦Alopecia,  45,  a 
"Alopecurus,  45,  a. 
'AX<peai6otai,  378,  b 
♦Alphestes,  45,  a. 
♦Alsine,  45,  a. 
Altar,  76,  b. 
Altare,  76,  b. 
♦Altercum,  45,  a. 
Altius  uoq  Tollendi  Servitus, 

878,  b. 
♦Alum,  45,  a. 
"AAikhs,  224,  b. 
Aluta,  190,  a. 
'AAtirai,  45,  b ;  683,  a. 
'AAtrdpx'/s.  683,  a. 
'Alypon,  45,  a. 
♦Alysson,  45,  a. 
Amanuensis,  45,  b. 
♦Amaracus,  45,  b. 
♦Amaranthus,  45,  b. 
'Apapuvduz,  45,  b 
^Apuipvaia,  45,  b. 
Ambarvalia,  46,  a ;  109,  a. 
Ambassadors,  575,  b. 
Ambitus,  46,  a. 
'Ap6'Aw<j{ws  ypa<t>%,  46,  b. 
'ApSpiaia,  47,  a. 
Ambrosia,  47,  a. 
Ambulationee,  51 1,  a. 
Amburbiale,  47,  a. 
Amburbium,  47,  a. 
"A//J7,  154,  a. 
'ApsA/ou  oiicrj,  47,  a. 
Amentum,  47,  a. 
♦Amethystus,  47,  b. 
♦Ainia,  48,  a. 
♦Amianthus,  48,  a. 
Amiantus,  111,  a. 
Amicire,  48,  a. 
Amictus,  48,  a. 
Amita,  277,  b. 
"Appa,  48,  a  ;  763,  b 
♦Ammi,  48,  u. 
♦Ammodytes,  48,  b, 
♦Ammoniacum,  48,  b 
'Aiiirexdv?!,  48,  a. 
♦Ampelitis,  48,  b. 
♦Ampeloprasum,  48,  b. 
♦Amomum,  48,  b. 
'Ap0iapa7a,  48,  b. 
'AnQitiAijOTpov,  837,  a. 
'Ap^uiciW,  290,  a. 
Amphictyons,  48,  b. 
'Ayc/idcfnrtAAov  Ai<raf,  61,  a 
'AfiQtiea,  95,  b. 
'AfiditiovXos,  881,  a. 
'Ap0iop£pia,  51,  a. 
Ainpbimalla,  951,  b* 
,Afi<jjiopKiu,  51,  b. 
'A]i(l>«p(j)vT£s,  643,  a. 
JAfx(pi(Popevf,  54,  a. 
"Ap^iirTroj,  350,  a. 
'Ap</u7rptS<JTvAo£,  890,  a* 
'Afiipinpvfjivoi  vfjes,  51,  b. 
♦Amphisbiena,  51,  a. 
'AtA<pia6t/TTi<ns,  495,  b. 
'Aniptaropos,  58,  a. 
Amphitapse,  951,  b. 
yAfjL<ptddXafiog,  515,  a. 
Amphitheatrum,  51,  b. 
'Ap0wpoa£a,  51,  b. 
Amphora,  54,  a ;  889,  b;  1099, 
a. 

'A^0op£^s,  54,  a. 
'Au^uir/oc;,  833,  b ;  894,  a. 
Ampliatio,  551,  a. 
Ampulla,  54,  b. 
AmpuUarius,  54,  b, 
"Apirulj,  54,  b, 
'ApmiKTitp,  54,  b. 
Amuletum,  55,  a, 
♦Amygdalus,  55,  b. 
♦"Apouiw,  55,  b. 
'AvaMnji,  350,  a. 
'Ava&i0/W,  514,  a. 
'Aj/aooAeis,  988,  a. 
'Ava&ohtis,  56,  a. 
'AvaKaAtnrrt}ata,  080,  b. 
'Avditeta,  56,  a. 
'Av&kuw,  56,  a. 
'AvaKtlptcva,  376,  a. 
'Avawv^para,  484,  b. 
'AvaKAirr^pea,  56,  a. 
,AvaKkivoiti\ti,  Tit,  b 
'Avdic\ivTpov,  573,  a. 
'Ai/ajropioTi,  56.  a. 


'AvaKpwis,  56,  a. 
'Av&KTopov,  958,  b 
'AvaSiKia,  73,  a. 
♦Anagallis,  56,  b, 
'Ai/ayvupicr^,  995,  a 
Anagnosts,  16,  a. 
'Avaywy^s  oY*c>;,  56,  b 
'Avayaiyta,  56,  b. 
,AvayKa?oi',  213,  a. 
♦Anagyris,  56,  b. 
1Av6<popov,  1 14,  b 
'Avdp^wcriff,  67,  a. 
♦Anas,  57,  a. 
'AvaQriiiaTa,  376,  a. 
Anatocismus,  547,  a. 
'Avavpaxiov  ypaifiij,  57,  a. 
"Ava(,  140,  a. 
'Avu\ay6pua,  57,  a. 
♦Anaxulis,  57,  a. 
'AvafypiSes,  171,  a. 
'Ayxitrrtia,  493,  b  ;  495,  a. 
Anchor,  58,  a. 
♦Anchusa,  57,  a. 
Ancile,  57,  a. 
Ancilla,  538,  b. 
"Ayxoiva,  894,  a. 
Ancora,  58,  a. 
'Ay<ciSA>;,  60,  b  ;  317,  b. 
Andabatse,  476,  b. 
'AvdpaTroAiGfioi)  ypatpfa  58,  b. 
'Avdpanddbni         58,  b. 
♦Andraphaxis,  58,  b. 
♦Andrachne,  58,  b. 
'AvSpcia,  941,  a. 
'Ai/opi«4s,  916,  b. 
'Avtipoyewvia,  58,  b. 
♦Androdamas,  58,  b. 
'AvdpoXTjiLia,  59,  a. 
'Avo'poAj7*//ioi/,  59,  a. 
♦AndrosEemnn,  59,  q. 
♦Androsaces,  59,  »^ 
}Airdp5>ves,  514,  b 
'AvSptdvlTts,  514,  a. 
♦Anemone,  59,  i. 
♦Anethum,  59,  a. 
'Avclpta&ovi,  495,  a 
'A>/ct^«S;,  495,  a. 
'AvctiSui/o?,  423,  a. 
'Ayyo0f)Kr),  533,  b. 
♦Anguilla,  59,  b. 
Angustus  Clavus,  265,  a. 
Animadversio,  Censoria,  664,  a 
♦Anisum,  59,  b. 
Annates,  59,  b. 

"      Maximi,  59,  a. 

"      Pontificum,  59,  a. 
Annalis,  Lex,  25,  b. 
Annona,  60,  a. 
Annul]  Aurei  Jus,  839,  b. 
Annulorum  Jus,  839,  b. 
Annulus,  839,  a. 
Annus,  190,  191. 
"Avo&os*  976,  a. 
♦Anonis,  60,  a. 
*Avon\ot,  94,  a. 
Auquina,  894,  a. 
Anquisitio,  60,  b ;  558,  b 
Ansa,  60,  b ;  439,  b. 
♦Anser,  60,  b. 
♦Antacseus,  61,  a. 
Ante,  60,  b. 
Anteambulones,  61,  a. 
Antecessores,  61,  b. 
Anteccena,  375,  a. 
Antecureores,  01,  b. 
Antefixa,  61,  b. 

Antemeridianum  Tempos,  168, 
a. 

Antenna,  09,  a. 
Antepagmeata,  09,  b. 
Antepilani,  103,  b. 
Antesignani,  68,  b. 
Antestari,  18,  b. 
♦Anthemia,  68,  b. 
♦Anthemum,  63,  b. 
♦Anthericus,  68,  b. 
'AvdeoQApia,  63,  a. 
'Avfcorfipta,  364,  b. 
'Avdiimipuini,  190,  a. 
♦Anthiaa,  63,  a. 
♦Anthos,  63,  a. 
♦Anthrax,  63,  a, 
♦Anthracion,  68,  a 
♦Anthrene,  68,  a. 
♦Anthyllia,  63,  a. 
' kvdvntanoata,  354,  b ;  849,  a. 
Antia  Lex,  934,  b. 
AntiiB,  391,  b._ 
'AvnxctpoTovia,  389,  a. 
Antichresis,  775,  b. 


Avrtioois,  63.  a 

'AvTiypcuprj,  64,  :l. 
'AvTiypaijitis,  64,  b;  479,  » 
'AitA^^s,  354,  b. 
'AvTiv6tia,  64,  b. 
♦Antipathes,  64,  b. 
Antiquum,  591,  a 
♦Antirrhinon,  64,  b. 
' AvTiaTpE-KTa,  491,  a. 
Antlia,  64,  b. 
Antonise  Leges,  581  a 
'AvTbjuoGtu.  65,  b. 
"AvTujj,  65,  b. 
Anvil,  534,  a. 
'AvvndfrriTos.,  188,  b 
"Aop,  478,  a. 
'AjrdygAot,  66,  a. 
'A7raywy»),  66,  a. 
♦Apanne,  66,  b. 
♦Apate,  66,  b. 

'Airar//tr£ci)£  tov  p$pm  ypapt 

66,  b. 
'Airarovpta,  66,  b. 
Apaturia,  66,  a. 
'AjratiAm,  6'20,  b. 
'ATrauAfcrT^pia,  620,  b 
'AirfAceOepm,  589,  a. 
'AneXsiiOepoi,  589,  a. 
' AntVLiivTLafidg,  770,  b 
Aperta  Navis,  68,  a. 
'Antral,  989,  a. 
'Aiptrr'ipia  dpyava,  988,  b 
Apex,  67,  a. 
♦Aj'hace,  67,  b. 
♦Apharce,  67,  b. 
'AipafiiwTut,  316,  b. 
"Athens,  909,  b. 
'Aptroi  lipitpal,  67,  b 
♦Aphia,  67,  b. 
*A0('^pu/ia,  916,  b. 
"AcftAatrrov,  69,  a. 
'Acioppi)^  diKrj,  68,  a 
Aphractus,  68,  a. 
'AQpofiiota,  68,  a. 
♦Apiastellurn,  68,  b. 
♦Apiaster,  68,  b 
♦Apion,  68,  b. 
♦Apios,  68,  b. 
♦Apis,  68,  b. 
*Apiuni,  68,  b. 
Aplustre,  69,  a. 
'AnoSddpa,  176,  a. 
'A7ro/c!7pu£is,  69,  b ;  49J,  1 

'ATTOXCipOTOVCtV,  81,  b. 

'Anoxtiporoviu,  239,  a. 
♦Apocynon,  69,  b. 
Apndectie,  70,  a. 
'Andiea/ios,  928,  b. 
Apodyterium,  147,  a, 
'Airoypatyri-,  70,  a. 
'Airoifci'a,  284,  a 
"Attqikoi,  266,  a. 
'ATToAf/croi,  427,  b. 
'ArroAtA/zttus  Siktj,  70,  b. 
'ATToAcyi/of,  10,  b. 
Apollinares  Ludi,  600,  a. 
'AjroAAuivia,  70,  b. 
'Airo//ay6aAi'a,  344,  a. 
'ATTw/iotrfa,  71,  a. 
'AnovtiKpeids  olxt),  71,  a 
'Airttyavcrts,  71,  a. 
'A-rrdipaois,  71,  a. 
'Ajrociopa,  71,  a. 
Apophoi  eta,  71,  a. 
'Awoippddes  hfipfu,  Tl,  a 
♦Aporrhaldes,  71,  a. 
'Affd^a^is,  777,  a. 
rAir6fifit]Ta,  71,  a. 
'A-KOoraawv  SUr],  71,  b. 
'AirooTo^th,  71,  b. 
'Ai:oTeiX'aii<H,  1034,  b 
Apotheca,  7 1 ,  b. 
Apotheosis  71,  b. 
'AjroTtua?'.  639,  a. 
'Airenpwa.  379,  b;  099,  a 
'Aitoiijirirai,  639,  a 
Appantores,  72,  b. 
Appellatio  (Greek),  79,  b. 
Appellatio  (Roman),  79,  b 
Applications  Jus,  197,  a 
Aprilis,  191,  a. 
'Airuxrraolov  yoaffj,  T4,  a, 
'At|i)^oi,  839,  b. 
Apuleia  Lex,  541,  b. 

"     Agraria  Lex,  561,  b. 

"  FrumentariaLax,tli 
b. 

"  MajestatisL«x,i09,» 

*Apus,  74,  a. 

aqua  Cadnca,  319.  b 
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Aqua  Ductus,  74    319,  a 
Aqosa  foetus  Setwtus,  879,  a. 
Aqua  «,.  Ignis  Interdietio,  137, 
a. 

Aqaa  Haait us  Serritus,  879,  a. 
Aqua  Plans  Arcenda  Actio, 

76,  a. 
Aquarii,  76,  a. 
Aqueduct,  74  ;  219,  a 
Aquila,  896,  b 
•Aquila,  76,  b. 
Iquilia  Lex,  337,  a 
IqiUifer,  896,  b. 

Ira,  76,  b 

Arairca  78,  b. 
1  Ara-'aii .',  78,  b. 
'Arachidn*,  79,  a. 
rAracus,  79,  a. 

AtxudffTvXos,  290,  b, 
'Apdrua,  79,  a. 
Aratruin,  79,  a. 
Arbiter,  550,  b. 
Arbiter  Bibeadi,  939,  b 
Arbitria,  459,  a. 
Arbitraria  Actio,  17,  a. 
Arbitrator,  352,  b. 
Arbitnnm,  551,  b. 
'ApStjXi7,  758,  a. 
'  ApfoXi'c,  758,  a 
AtouscuUe,  781,  a. 
•Arbutum,  80,  b. 

*  Arbutus,  81,  a. 
Area,  81,  a. 
Arcera,  81,  a. 
Arch,  85,  a ;  450,  b. 
'Ap^aipfertai,  81 ,  b. 
'kpyor/trril,  4H>  a. 
Apxtiov,  81,  b. 
Archers,  848,  a. 
Archiater,  81,  b. 
Archimaginis,  275,  b. 
Archimimas,  459,  b  ;  638,  a. 
Architectara  (vid.  Amphithea- 

trum,  Aqu&  Ductal,  Areas, 
Basilica,  Bath,  House,  Tem- 
plum.  ir  , 
ApXlTfKTWV,  972,  b. 
ApxirtAuVw7C,  822,  a. 
'Apxie/upoc.  345,  b  ;  973,  a 
Archiom,  945.  a. 
A  -chiTum,  945,  a. 
A  chon,  82,  h 
.   x*'*'  89,  b. 
/    .  injc,  84,  b    956  a. 
A   ,ii»ini  Ager,  39,  a. 
..  v-«ia,  172,  b. 
\  crater.  172,  b. 
A.,«;r«,  172,  b. 
•Aretes,  84,  b. 
\rcus,  85,  a. 

Arcun  Triumphalia,  84,  b. 
Arcus,  86,  a. 
Aproc,  836,  b. 
'ApidXiov,  87,  a, 
'Api&viov,  87,  a. 
•Ardea,  87,  a. 
'ApoiofeW  449,  a  ,  847,  a. 
*Ap<5<c,  847,  a. 
Area,  87,  a  ;  455,  a. 
Areiopagus,  87,  b. 
Arena,  51,  b  ;  52,  b. 
A  retalogi,  90,  a. 
'Apya'itic,  1003,  a 
Argei,  90,  a. 

*  Argemnne,  90,  a. 
Argentani,  90,  b. 
Argentura,  90,  b. 
'Argun' urn  Viram,  SI,  b 
Apylaf  ypa'p/j,  91,  b. 
•Argilln.  92,  a. 
•Argitu,  92,  a. 
•Argyritis,  92,  a. 

Vj    p< SiKtft  92,  a. 
Apy  iporoirciov,  92,  a  ;  641  b. 
Apytipauoijdc,  91,  a. 
Apyuptrtc,  91,  h 
Afiyvptivrrroi,  881,  a 
Apyepos,  90,  b. 
Argyraspides,  99,  a. 
•Ana.  99,  a. 
'AptdoVua,  99,  a. 
Arms,  99,  b. 
•Anon,  93,  a. 
•Ahaarnm,  93,  a. 
•Aristolnchia,  93,  a. 
'Aoic-  „  .  342.  b  ;  343.  s 
Arma,  Armatura,  93,  b. 
Armarium,  95,  b. 
Irmamentarium.  95,  b. 
ArnifiiiaciuTi  Malum.  95.  b 


•Armeniam,  95,  b. 

Armidoctores,  95,  b. 
Armilla,  95,  b. 
Armilustrium,  97,  a. 
•Armoracia,  97,  a. 
Armour,  93,  a. 
Arms,  93,  b. 
Army  (Greek),  97,  a. 
Army  (Roman),  103. 
•Arnabo,  107,  a. 
•Arnoglo&sos,  107,  a. 
Aromatites,  1054,  a. 
•Aron,  107,  a. 
•Aoorpov,  79,  b. 
'Apoupa,  109,  a  ;  763,  b. 
Arquatua,  107,  a. 
Arqaites,  848,  a. 
Arra,  Arrabo,  or  Arrha,  Arrha- 

bo,  107,  b. 
1 'Athqipipta,  107,  a. 
'Apfa<p6poi,  108,  a. 
Arrogatin,  22,  b. 
Arrows,  847,  a. 
•'Apfftvorov,  108,  a. 
Artaba,  108,  b. 
'AprtuiVia,  108,  b. 
Arteria,  108,  b. 
'Aprtuff/toc,  729,  b. 
'Aprid^uv,  729,  b. 
'Aproirotdc,  780,  a. 
'ApTtfiroiXai,  344,  b. 
'AproirwAiotc,  344,  b;  780,  b. 
Artopta,  780,  b. 
A:  780,  b. 

'Aprvoeis.  1053,  a. 
Arvales  Frstrea,  109,  a. 
Arundo,  847,  b  ;  940,  b 
Arura,  109,  a. 
Aruspices,  488,  a. 
' Aporaiva,  599,  a. 
As,  110,  a. 
Asamenta,  849,  b. 
'  AodfiivQos ,  143,  b 
•Asaruin,  1 11,  a. 
Asbestos,  111, a. 
•Asbestos,  II.,  Ill,  b. 
•Ascaiabotes,  111,  b. 
'  AoKavriji,  572,  b. 
•Asearis,  1 12,  a. 
'AoKuvXrjs,  981,  a. 
Ascia  112,  a 
•Ascion,  1 12,  b. 
•Asclepias,  1 12,  b. 
'AaxXmrut-i,  112,  b. 
'Aokoi,  1053,  a. 
'A<7*t6Ata,  1 13,  a. 
•Ascyron,  1 12,  b. 
'Aotbcias  ypwpfjt  1 13,  a. 
Asian  hit,  113,  b 
'Affi'AAa,  1 14,  a. 
•Asilus,  114,  b. 
•Aspalathus,  114,  b 
•Aspalax,  115,  a. 
•Asparagus,  1 15,  a. 
•Aaphodelus,  115,  a. 
'Aairciclov,  69,  a. 
'AavtdioKr],  69,  a. 
'Amis,  268,  a. 
•Aspis,  115,  a. 
'Atririarui,  94,  a. 
•Asplemum,  1 15,  b 
Assa,  150,  a. 
•A-    i-  Lapis,  116,  a. 
Assamcnta,  849,  b. 
Assarius,  1 1 1,  a. 
Assentatores,  733,  a. 
Aaseres  Falcati,  439,  b. 
Asaeres  Led i cam,  571,  a. 
Asaertor,  115,  b. 
Assessor  or  Adseaacr,  Uf,  b. 
Assiduttas.  46,  a. 
•Astacus.  116,  a. 
•Aster,  116,  a. 
•Aster  Atticus,  116,  a. 
•Astena,  1 16,  b. 
'AarpdSri.  407,  b. 
'A  -  .,,/>      949,  a. 
Astragalus,  116,  b. 
AarpaTclai  Ypaft,  117,  a 
'Astnoe,  116,  b. 
"AittdXoj,  990,  a. 
•Astor,  117,  a. 
•Asturco,  117,  a. 
Astynomi,  117,  a. 
'AauXfu,  1 17,  a. 
Asylum,  1 17,  a. 
Alarm,  277,  b. 
Atavus,  277,  b 
'Ar'Xriii,  118.  a. 
/•«llana  i  .   ,     1 18,  a 


Aternia  Tarpeia  Lex,  581,  b 
Alhenxum,  119,  a. 
•Atherina,  119,  a, 
Athletx,  119,  b. 
'AdAofto-at,  33,  a  ;  793,  a. 
Atia  Lex,  581,  b. 
Atilia  Lex,  557,  b  ;  1039,  a. 
'Anida,  120,  b ;  536,  a. 
'Ariuoc,  121,  a  ;  536,  a. 
Atinia  Lex,  581,  b. 
Atlantea,  121,  a. 
Atnepos,  277,  b. 
Atneptis,  277,  b. 
'Arpasros,  464,  b. 
•Atractylis,  121,  a. 
Atramentum,  121,  b. 
Atriam,  133,  b ;  516,  c 
•Attagen,  123,  b. 
•Attelebus,  123,  b 
'An%,  123,  b 
Atticorges,  124,  a. 
Aactio,  124,  a. 
Auction  (sale),  124,  a. 
Auctor,  124,  b. 
Auctores  Fieri,  134,  b. 
Auctoramentam,  157,a,47t,b. 
Auctorati,  475,  b. 
Auctontaa,  125,  a  ;  871,  a. 
Auditorium,  125,  b  ;  817,  b. 
•AveUana  Nux,  135,  b. 
Aufidia  Lei,  46,  b. 
•Augites,  125,  b. 
Augur,  125,  h, 

Auguraculuiu.  130,  b  ,  957,  b. 
Augurale,  130,  b. 
Aaguratorium,  130,  b. 
Augurium,  369,  b. 
Augustales  Ludi,  127,  a. 
Aagustales  (priests),  127,  b. 
Aagiistalia,  127,  a. 
Augustus,  196,  b 
Avia,  277,  b. 
Aula,  677,  h. 
Auheum,  898,  b. 

Ai,>,ua.  1036,  9. 

AlSr'i.  129,  b;  514,  b. 
Ati> u.j,  $vo<iy  514,  b. 
AiXtrroifci,  982,  a. 
A&Audfa,  826,  a. 
•Aulc.pias,  128,  a. 
AuXif,  128,  a  ;  981,  a. 
Aurelia  Lex,  553,  a;  998,  b 
Aures,  79,  b. 
Aureus,  129,  a. 
Aurichalcum,  177,  t 
Auriga',  256,  a. 
Aurnm,  128,  a. 
Aurum  Conmariom,  129,  b. 
Aurum  Lustrale,  130,  a. 
Auspicium,  130,  a. 
•Austeralis,  131,  a. 
•Autachates,  131,  a. 
Authentica,  606,  a. 
Authepsa,  131,  a. 
AirofioMas  ypuifti,  131,  a. 
Antonomi,  131,  a. 
Ai/rorc\r)s  ?tKt],  73,  a;  359,  b. 
Avulsio.  303,  b. 
Avos.  277,  b. 
Auxilia.  904,  a. 
Anuliares,  904,  a. 
Auxiliarn,  904,  a. 
Axamenla,  849,  b. 
Axe,  861,  b. 
'A|jtVi>,  861,  b. 
Axis,  331,  a. 
Axle,  331,  a. 
•Afw*.  331,  a. 
'A(ovcc,  131,  b. 

B. 

Babylooicam,  131,  b 
Bacca.  64 1 ,  b. 
•Bacca,  131,  b. 
Bacchanalia,  365,  b. 
Bakers,  780,  a. 
BdVrpov,  132,  a. 
Baculus,  132,  a. 
Bamiota.  132,  a  ;  1014,  a 
Bebia  Lex.  581.  b. 
Babia  .'F.imlia  Lex, 46, b;  589, 
b. 

Bail  (Gnek),  404,  a. 
Bail  (Romnn),  18,  b. 
•Balana,  132.  b. 
Biilavif  ypa.  793,  b. 
BiiXaWav,  143,  a;  598,  a 
B.iAani't.  598.  b. 

i   '  ••.  793,  h. 

BJ>av-<.  H2.  h  :  793.  b 


BuX<fVrto>,  636,  a 
•Baianas,  133,  b. 
Balatro,  132,  b. 
BoA67c,  368,  a  ,  9K  k 
Baldric,  133,  a. 
♦Balerus,  132,  b. 
Balinea?,  143,  a. 
Baliaeum,  143,  a. 
Balista,  Ballista,  988,  b 
Balistarii,  989,  a. 
Ball  (game  at),  448,  i  ,  T  • 
BuXAiiTfiot,  729,  a. 
•Ballote,  132,  b. 
Balnea;,  143.  a. 
Balneariiim.  143,  a 
Balneal' ir.  145,  a;  147  ■ 
Balneum,  143,  a. 
•Balsamum.  133,  a. 
Baltearius,  134,  a. 
Balteus,  133,  a. 
•Bambacion,  134,  b. 
Bankers,  90,  b ;  634,  a. 
Banishment  (Greek),  134,  » 
Banishment  (Roman),  116,  • 
Baphium,  137,  a. 
•Baptes,  138,  a. 
Baptisterium,  148,  a. 
Bdpadpov,  227,  b. 
Barathrum,  132,  b. 
Barba,  138.  a. 
Barber,  138.  b. 
BdpStrov,  139,  a 
BdpSiros,  139,  a 
Bardocucullus,  325,  b 
•Basaltes,  139,  a. 
Baaavtorai,  14fi,  a. 
•Basanites  Lapis,  139,  % 
B'iV'ii'&;,  139,  b. 
BaaKavla,  431,  b 
Bascauda,  140,  a 
Basket,  140,  a. 
BaoiXtia,  140,  a. 
BaoiXcif,  83,  b  ;  140,  a. 
Basilica  Ibuilding),  140,  b 
Basilica  (legal  work),  149,  » 
'Basiliscus,  142,  b. 
BaoiXiooay  83,  b;  365,  a 
Basterna,  142,  b. 
Bin7p,  909.  b. 
Baths,  143,  a ;  598,  a. 
Baiillus,  154,  a. 
•Batis,  154,  b 
•Batos,  154,  b. 
•Batrachium,  154,  b 
•Batrachus,  154,  b. 
Baxa  ur  Bniea,  154,  b 
•Bdella,  155.  a. 
♦Bdellium,  155,  a. 
Beard,  138,  a. 
BroViiwacuK  M*n,  155,  b. 
•Bechion,  156,  a  ;  157, » 
Beds.  572,  a  ;  990.  a. 
Beer,  233.  b. 
Bell,  983  b. 
Bellaria,  275,  b. 
Bellicrepa  Saltatio,  853  o 
Bellows,  449,  a. 
•Belone,  156,  a. 
BcXivn.  20,  b. 
BcXons,  20,  b. 
Hn*»~.  524,  b. 
Belt,  133,  a. 
Bi)pii.  384,  a;  763,  b. 
BcvSlhta.  156  a. 
Beneficium  Anatiasastl,  IN 
Benefician  ■■,  1 56,  a. 
Beneficiiim,  156,  a 
Benignitus,  46,  a. 
•Berbeii,  156,  b. 
•Bemcocca,  156,  b. 
•Bcryllus,  156,  b. 
Bos,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
Bessis,  591,  a. 
Bestiam,  157,  a. 
•Beta,  157,  a. 
•Bi'ttunica,  1*7,  a. 
BialuviiKW,  147,  b. 
Bilmsis,  157,  b. 
BiSXIot,  587.  b. 
Bibliopola,  158,  a. 
Bihliothera,  158,  a. 
Bicot,  159,  a. 
Bidriin.  832  a. 
BidenUl,  159,  a 
Bidiai,  159,  b 
Biclmoi.  159,  b. 
Bigaor  Burr,  140  k 
BigntiK.  159.  b 
Bi6<,  K6,  n. 
Bipaliuin.  715,  b 
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mpennis  801,  b 
Biremis,  160,  a;  890,  h 
Birrus,  100.  a. 
Biiellium,  862,  b. 
"Biion,  160,  a. 
Biw-tilis  Annua,  1  <M  « 
Bis^utum,  195,  b 
Bissextus,  196,  a. 
Bit  (of  horses),  452,  h 
•Bitumen,  160,  b. 
B\d6r]$  i^^Vt?,  1 6 1 .  a 
'Blatta,  161,  a. 
BXavrrjy  853.  b 
BWtiii,  853,  b 
•Blennus,  161,  b 
*Bleton,  161,  b. 
»Boa,  161,  b. 
*Boca,  162,  b. 
BoTjfip6iJLia,  161,  b. 
Boribpopn&v,  1410,  a 
Bneotarch,  161,  b. 
BcEotiau  Constitution,  Inl  b 
*Boitos,  162,  b. 
ftoibiTdpxW'OSi  161,  b 
*Bolboi,  162,  b. 
BoAi'f,  223,  b. 
Bu)\oi<oniui  832,  a 
Bo/jo'tlAtos,  163,  a 
Bombycinum,  875.  1, 
•Bombylius,  163,  a 
Bombyx,  875,  b. 
Bw//f)$,  76,  b. 
Bona,  163,  a. 
Bona  Caduca,  164,  a 
Bona  Fides,  164,  b. 
Bona  Rapta,  164,  b  ,  464.  a 
Bona  Vacantia,  165,  a 
•Bonasus,  166,  b. 
Bonorum  Cessio,  165,  a 
Bonorum  Collatio,  165,  b 
Bonorum  Emtio  et  Emt<>r,  !65, 
b. 

Bonorum  Possessio,  165,  b 
Bonorum  Vi  Raptorum  Actio, 

164,  b  ;  464,  a. 
Books,  587,  b. 
Bookseller,  158,  a. 
Boots,  316,  l>. 
Boiovtu.  167,  b. 

Bopeaafioi  or  Bopeaff^s,  167,  b 
•Bos,  166,  b. 
•Bosnas,  166,  b. 
•Bos  Marinus,  167,  a. 
•Bostrychites,  166,  b. 
B6arpvxos,  291,  b. 
BoTavOjiavreia,  370,  a. 
Bottomry,  545,  b  ;  548,  a 
Botulus,  167,  b, 
Bouru,  31,  a. 
BovXfi,  168,  a. 
BovXtvoeiiis  ypatptjj  171.  a 
BovXevrijpiov,  170,  b 
Bov<p6via,  363,  a. 
Bov0<ivo?,  363,  a. 
Bow,  86,  a. 
Boxing,  823,  b. 
Bpa6ti(,  33,  a 
BpaKevTtii,  33,  a. 
Bracae  or  Brace*,  171,  a 
Brachiale,  96,  b. 
Branchidae,  690,  a. 
BptiffWtio,  172,  a. 
Brass,  29,  a. 
•Brassica,  172,  a. 
•Brathe,  172,  b. 
Bpavpuvia,  172,  b. 
Breakfast,  274,  a ;  342,  b  ,  3 
a. 

Breviarium,  172,  b. 
Breviarium  Alancianum,  )' 

b. 

Bribery  (Greek),  339,  a. 
Bribery  (Roman),  46,  a. 
Bricks,  567,  b. 
Bridge,  173,  a. 
Bridle,  452,  a. 
*Bromos,  176,  a. 
Bpovrc'.ov,  969,  Y 
Bronze,  176,  a. 
Brooch,  438,  b. 
*Brucus,  179,  a. 
'Bryon,  179,  a. 
•Bryonia,  179,  b 
•Bubahs,  179,  b. 
M6Xo;.  587,  b. 
Buccina,  180,  a. 
Buccinator,  28,  a,  180,  h 
Bucco,  119,  a. 
•Buceras,  180,  b. 
•Ruglossa,  181,  a 
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Bulla,  a. 
•Bumamma,  181,  b. 
•Bunias,  181,  b. 
•Bunion,  181,  b. 
•Buprestis,  181,  b. 
Burial,  456,  a  ;  460,  » 
Buris,  79,  a  ;  79.  I. 
Btrffo-ff,  183,  b. 
Bustirapi,  182,  a. 
Bustuanae,  182,  a. 
Bustuarii,  182,  a 
Bustum,  181,  b. 
•Butter,  182,  a. 
'Butyrum,  182,  a 
Buxum,  183,  a. 
*Bu)tus,  183,  a. 
*Byblus,  183,  b. 
Byssus,  183,  b. 

C,  K.,  X. 
KaSeipia,  183,  a. 
*Uacalia,  184,  a. 
KaKtjvoptas  Siiajy  184,  a. 
KaKoAoytag  diKt],  184,  b. 
KaKOTlxvtihv  6{ktj,  184,  b. 
KaKuiaif,  184,  b. 
•Cactus,  185,  a'. 
•Cadmeia,  185,  b. 
•Caecuhum  Vinura,  186,  a. 
•Caepa,  186,  b. 
Caitra,  235,  b. 
KadtoKoi,  185,  a. 
KMos,  54,  b;  186,  a. 
Caduceator,  186,  a 
Caduceus,  185,  b 
Caducum,  164,  a 
Cadus,  186,  a. 

Ciecilia  Lex  de  Censonbus,  581, 
b. 

Cecilia  Lex  de  Vectigalibus, 

581,  b  ;  794,  b. 
Caecilia  Didia  Lex,  582,  a. 
Caslatura,  179,  a. 
Calebs,  556,  b. 
Calm  Lex,  943,  b. 
Caslibatus,  556,  b. 
Cffirimonia,  843,  a. 
CEeritum  Tabulie  186,  t». 
Cssaries,  291,  b. 
Kaidtag,  227,  b. 
KaUiv,  456,  b. 
•Calaminthe,  187,  a. 
Caiamistrum,  187,  a. 
KiiXa/ios,  763,  b. 
'*Kd\afios  ' A-piofjariKtis,  187,  a. 
*Kd\a[ios  <PpayfiiTris,  167,  a. 
*KdXa[xos  avXriTiKds,  187,  a. 
*KdXafios  6  racrr<5s,  187,  a. 
*KdXafio<;  b  'Iv6lk6s,  187,  a. 
Calamus,  187,  a  ;  847,  b. 
Calantica,  187,  b. 
Calathiscus,  188,  a. 
Calathus,  188,  a. 
Calcar,  188,  b. 
Calceus,  188,  b. 
Calceamen,  188,  b. 
Calceamentum,  188,  b 
Calculator,  190,  a. 
Calculi,  190,  a. 
Calda,  201,  b. 
Caldanum,  149,  a. 
Calendaj,  192,  b. 
Calendar  (Greek),  190,  a. 
Calendar  (Roman),  191,  a. 
Calendarium,  197,  a  ,  433,  a. 
Calida,  201,  b. 
13,    *Caudris,  202,  a. 
Caliga,  202,  a. 
Calix,  325,  b. 
'2,    KaXXcyevcta,  976,  a. 
KaXAupelv,  369,  b. 
KaAAiorcia,  202,  b. 
•Callyonymus,  202,  b. 
KuAofo'n/s,  454,  a. 
K<iAc£<5m,  894,  a. 
KdXoi,  894,  a. 
Calones,  202,  b. 
KaXdnovs,  450,  a. 
Kn'Aw;,  842,  a. 

Calpurnia  Lex  de  Anibitu,  46, 

b 

Calpurnia  Lex  de  Repetundis, 

833,  b. 
Calvatica,  187,  b. 
K.a\v6as,  702,  b. 
Calumnia,  203,  a. 
CalumniEe  Judicium,  203,  b. 
Calumnia:  Jusjurandum,  203,  b. 
KaAi/Trrpa,  1037,  a. 
Calx,  255,  s 


Camara,  203,  b. 

Kofial,  488,  b. 

*Camelopardalis,  201,  b 

•Camelus,  204,  a. 

Camera,  203,  b. 

Cameos,  860,  a. 

Camillus,  312,  b  ;  625.  a. 
i  Caminus,  521,  a. 

Kdfitvos,  450,  a. 

*Cammarus,  204,  b 

Camp,  220,  a 

Campestre,  204,  b 

Campidoctores,  204,  b 

Raiinriip,  909,  b. 

Campus  Martius,  204,  b 

Campus  Sceieratus,  205  a. 

K.dvu6os  or  KivvaSos.  205,  b 
!  Canahcohe,  205,  b. 
I  Canalis,  205,  b. 

KdvaBpov,  205,  b. 

'Cancamon,  207,  b 

Cancelli,  254,  b. 

Candela,  206,  a. 

Candelabrum,  206,  a. 

I'andidarii,  780,  a. 

Candidati  Principis,  829.  a. 

Candidatus,  46,  a  ;  987,  a 

Candle,  206,  a. 

Candlestick,  206,  a. 

KaVous,  207,  a. 

Kdvcov,  207,  a. 

Canephoros,  207,  a 

•Cams,  207,  b. 

Canistrum,  207,  a. 

•Cannabis,  208,  a. 

Kavuv,  833,  b  ;  955,  a. 

*Cantharis,  208,  b. 

*Cantharus,  II.,  III.,  20b  ri 

Cantharus,  208,  b. 

KavBrjXta,  378,  b. 

Canthus,  331,  b. 

Canticum,  208,  b 

Canvassing,  46,  a. 

Canuleia  Lex,  582,  a 

KairrfXtiov,  226,  a. 

KdnnXou  226,  a ;  403,  a 

•Caper,  209,  a. 

•Caphuia,  209,  b. 

Capillus,  291,  b. 

Capistrum,  209,  b. 

Capital  (of  columns),  289,  a. 

Capite  Censi,  212,  a  ;  296,  a. 

Capitis  Deinmutio,  212,  a. 

Capitis  Minutio,  212,  a. 

Capitolini,  600,  b. 

Capitolini  Ludi,  600,  b 

Capitolium,  210,  a. 

•Capnios,  210,  b. 

KanvoSoKrj,  515,  b. 

KaKvoiiaiTeta,  369,  b 

•Capparis,  211,  a. 

•Capra,  21 1,  a. 

•Caprea,  211,  a. 

•Caprificatio,  211,  a. 

•Caprificus,  21 1,  a. 

Caprona,  291,  b. 

•Capros,  211,  a. 

Capsa,  211,  b. 

Capsaru,  211,  b. 

Capsula,  211,  b. 

Captio,  790,  b. 

Capulum,  459,  b  ,  570  a 

Capulus,  211,  b. 

Caput,  212,  a. 

Caput  Extorum,  212, 

Caput  Porcmum,  327  • 

•Carabus,  212,  b. 

Caracalla,  212,  b. 

•Carbunculus,  213,  t 

Career,  213,  a. 

Carceres,  254,  a. 

•Carcharias,  213,  b 

Carchesiuni,  214.  a 

•Carcinium,  214,  a 

•Carcinus,  214,  b 

•Cardamone,  214,  1 

'Cardainomuin,  214  h 

•CardamuiM,  215,  a 

Cardo,  215,  a 

Cardo,  38.  b. 

•Carduehs,  215, 

•Carduus,  215,  I 

Carenum,  1051, 

•Careum,  216,  e 

*Carex,  216,  a. 

*Caris,  216,  a. 

Carmen  Seculare,  602,  b 

Carmentalia,  216,  a. 

Kapvtia,  216,  b. 

Carnifex,  217,  a. 


'Carota,  217.  a 
I  Kapirala,  652,  a 
Carpentum,  217,  = 
•Carpesium,  217,  b 
Carpet,  951,  a. 
•Carpinus,  217,  b 
KapTTou  Mt  7.  217,  1 
Carptor,  2/5,  b 
Carrago,  218,  a 
Carruca,  218,  a 
Carrus,  217,  b 
Knpua,  218,  a. 
Knpvcirt's,  218,  a 
|  Caryatis,  218,  ». 
•Caryon,  218,  r 
•Caiyophyllon  218.  : 
•Casia,  218,  b. 
Cassia  Lex,  582,  a. 
Cassia  Agraria  Lex,  561  a. 
Cassia  Tabellaria  Lex,  943,  a 
Cassia  Terentia  Prumentaiu 

Lex,  582,  a. 
Cassis,  466,  a  ;  836.  b 
•Castanea,  218,  b. 
Castellum  Aquae,  219,  a 
•Castor,  220,  a. 
Castra,  220,  a. 
Castrense  Peculium,  742,  &. 
Castrensis  Corona,  311,  a 
K«t«'«aWo,  894.  b. 
K.aTa6Xrip.aTa,  392,  a 
HaTaSXrjTiK^,  716,  b 
KaraxcpoTovia,  239  a. 
lia.TaxvGfia.Ta,  882,  b 
KnralcAiicria,  384,  a. 
Karayuiyia,  56,  b. 
KaTaytttyiov,  226,  a. 
Catagrapha,  702,  a. 
KaTatTv^,  466,  a. 
KaTaXoyos,  223.  a. 
KaTaXvatus  rati  A/'/^ou  yfXMt* 

223,  b. 

Kara'Auo-is,  226,  a;  614,  b 
•Cataiianke,  223,  b. 
KaTairetpaTripia,  223,  b 
KarajrfAr^s,  9b8,  b. 
KaTaTreXTiKfj,  968,  b 
KaTuniTaatiu,  1036,  t 
Cataphracti,  223,  b. 
Catapirater,  223,  b. 
Catapulta,  988,  b. 
Cataracta,  224,  a. 
"Cataractes,  224,  b 
KaTaaKorrrjt;  yputpij,  224,  fc 
Catasta,  886,  a. 
KaTaaTpwpaTa,  891,  a 
KaTaTOfiat,  968,  a 
KaTrjyopta,  480,  a. 
KaTrfyopos,  936,  a. 
Cateia,  224,  b. 
Catella,  224,  b 
Catena,  224,  b. 
KaTtyyvifv,  358,  b. 
Catervarii,  476,  b. 
Kddapais,  604,  a 
Cathedra,  225,  a. 
Ka0£Tr)P,  833,  a. 
Kadoios,  976,  a. 
CatiUus,  639,  b. 
•Catoblepas,  225,  a 
Karo%fitis,  526,  a. 
•Catochitis,  225,  b. 
KaTwvdKrj,  750,  a. 
KaTwvaKo(p6poti  1002, 
Ka'roTrrpov,  905/  a. 
KaTopvTTeiv,  456,  b 
Kdrpwos,  225,  b. 
Cavaedium,  516,  b 
•Cancalis,  225,  b. 
Cavea,  966,  a 
Cavere,  227,  a. 
Cavi  Mensis,  191,  a    1 92  s 
Caupo,  226,  a  ;  832,  a 
Caupona,  226,  a. 
Causa;  Probatio,  261,  b  ,  Hi 
Causia,  226,  b. 
CausiaB,  1050,  b. 
Kavais,  704,  a. 
KavTf/ptov,  243,  b  ;  704  ■ 
Cautio,  227,  a. 
Cautio  Muciana,  227,  a. 
Cavum  iEdium,  516,  b 
Keddas,  227,  b. 
•Ceblepyns,  227,  b. 
Cedit  dies,  575,  a,  b. 
•Cedrus,  227,  b. 
KacpudiaXos,  187,  b. 
Ceih.igs,  520,  b. 
Ktipi'u,  572,  a. 
»Ce'  istrurn,  228,  a. 
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Ccleies,  22e  «. 
Calerum  Tr.junus,  995  a. 
K/Xjr.  266,  b. 
Kclcvcrrfis,  794,  b. 
Cella,  228,  a  ;  958,  b 
Cellanus,  228,  b. 
Celt,  373,  a. 
•Cenchris,  228,  b. 
•Ceuchros,  228,  b. 
Cenotaphium,  228,  b 
Censer,  1026,  b. 
(Jensere,  871,  a. 
Censiti,  802.  a. 
Ceasores.  229,  a 
Cenaoria  Nota,  664,  b. 
Census  229,  b  ;  616,  a 
•Centaur  ia,  230,  a. 
Centesima,  1035,  b. 
Centesimal  Usune,  546,  b. 
Centesimatio,  340,  b 
•Centriscus,  230,  a. 
•Centnte,  230,  a. 
•CentromyTrhine,  230,  b. 
Centumviri,  230,  b. 
Centuna,  231,  b  ;  296,  a. 
Ceotunata   Comma,  295,  b . 

1007,  a. 
Centuno,  231,  b. 
Centussis,  111,  a. 
•Cepaia,  232,  a. 
K^rra/a  6upa,  515,  b. 
•Cephalus.  232,  a. 
♦Cepben,  232,  b. 
Kiproc,  510,  b. 
•Cepphos,  232,  b. 
Cera,  944,  a  ;  963.  b. 
•Cerachates,  232,  b. 
Cera,  704.  a. 
Kcpaia,  62,  a. 
Keaifjcu;,  439.  a. 
Keodpiov,  439,  a. 
Ki..  i'..*,-.  213,  a  ;  439,  a  J  952,  a. 
Kipas,  62,  a;  87,  a;  291,  b; 

838,  b. 
•Cerastes,  232,  b. 
•Cerasus,  232,  b. 
•Ceratia.  233,  a. 
(•(  rate  Tabula",  944,  b 
krpauov.  1062,  a. 
'i  erauniuu,  233,  a. 
Ktpti'oij,  968,  a. 
•Cercis,  233,  a. 
'icc<t ';,  955,  a. 
*Ci  rcopithecus  233,  a 
Ct.-ealia,  233,  a. 
'  -  ■  v.sri,  233,  a. 
•CeTevwa,  233,  b. 
•Cerintha,  234,  a. 
Cernerw  Hereditatem,  498,  a. 

K  «,  703,  b,  704,  b. 

Ceroma,  234,  a. 

Kn •    .  i,  804,  a. 

Ortameu,  119,  b. 

Certi,  Incerti  Actio,  234,  a. 

K,;.  -  •     .    185,  b. 

Krjpuiciov,  185,  b. 

Ceruchi,  234,  a. 

•Cerussa,  234,  b. 

•Cerylus,  234,  b. 

•Ceryx,  234.  b. 

Ki}pw(,  234,  b. 

Ceasin  Ucmnrum,  165,  a. 

Cessio  in  Jure,  557,  b. 

Ceatiui  Pons,  174,  b. 

Cestrum.  702.  b  ;  704,  b 

•Cestrum,  234,  b. 

Ceslus,  234,  b. 

Cetra  or  CMn,  235,  b. 

Key,  262,  a. 

Chain.  224,  b. 

Xairn,  291,  a. 

•C.halhane,  236,  a 

Chalcnuihua.  236,  a. 
XoA«si,i,  236.  a. 
XiXxliov,  317,  b. 
Chalciiliuui,  236,  a. 
•Chalcis,  236,  b. 
XaXcioiViu,  236,  b. 
XaX*icpdj,  940,  a. 
•Cbalcilis,  237,  a. 
*Cb*lcophon»s,  237,  b. 
•Chalcoa,  237,  a. 
XaXnif.  29,  a  ,  29,  b. 

Chalcosmamgdus,  237,  b. 
XaXicovf.  30,  a 
XaXiwij,  452,  a. 
•Chalybs,  237,  h 
•Channencte,  238,  a. 
•Chamiedrys.  238.  a. 

r    ■naeeiaana,  238.  a 


•Chamalion,  238,  a. 
•Chamamelon,  238,  b 
*Chamspitys,  238,  b. 
•Chamehea,  238,  b. 
Xapevvrii  572,  b. 
Xafiepvtovt  572,  b. 
XdpaKif,  1034,  a. 
•Charadrius,  238.  b. 
Chanot,  159,  b  ;  331,  a  ;  420,  b. 
Chanstia,  238,  b. 
XapiLviot  KXipaKes,  969,  a. 
Charta,  588,  a. 
XciptK/iayelov,  615,  a. 
Xtipicwros  Xiroii ,  240,  b. 
Xapi;  v  iy»> ,  240,  b  ;  937,  b 
XtiponaKTpov.  344,  a  ;  615,  a 
Cheironomia,  239,  a. 
XtipoToviivi  239,  a. 

XctOOTOVTJTOt,  81,  b. 

XuooTovia,  239,  a  ;  386,  a. 
XtJWoonu,  239,  a. 
•Chelidonium,  238,  b. 
*Chelidon,  238,  b. 
•Chelone,  238,  b. 
XcXiivn,  605,  b  ;  965,  b. 
XfXus,  605,  b. 
Xijpi},  239,  a. 
•Ckenalopex,  239,  b. 
Cheniscus,  239,  b. 
•Chenopodiuin,  239,  b. 
XipmSm,  239,  b. 
Xfpvit//,  239,  b. 
•Chernites,  240,  a. 
Xrjpoioraiy  495,  a. 
•Chersydrus,  240,  a. 
*Chia  Terra.  240,  a. 
XiXiapx'c  190,  a. 
Chimneys,  515,  b;  521,  a. 
Chiramaxium,  240,  a. 
Chindota,  240,  b. 
Chirographum,  240,  b. 
Chirurgia,  241,  a. 
Chisel,  373,  a. 
Xiruv,  1022.  b. 

"    1  Att<ptudaxa^°S'  1024,  a 

"    XnpoJwrdf,  1024,  a. 

"  'Er£po/ja(rxaXos,1024,a. 

**    2x,ffr^Si  1023,  a. 

•'    EroXiowrds,  1024,  a. 
XfTwvm.  244,  a. 
XiT<iKioi/,  1023,  b  ;  1024,  a. 
X t ru viGKQ v  1023,  b;  1024,  a. 
Xiwv,  658,  b. 
*Chium  Marmor,  244,  a. 
•Chium  Vinuin,  244,  b. 
XXaii<a,561.a;  572,  a  ;  718,  b 
XXaiviov,  718,  b. 
XXavlitov,  718,  b. 
XXavts,  718,  b. 
XXavioKiov,  718,  b. 
Chlamys,  244,  b. 
XXitW,  291,  b. 
XXiociv,  95,  b. 
XXdeta,  245,  b. 
XXotd,  245,  b. 
•  Chloreus,  245,  b. 
•Chloris,  246,  a. 
Xoar,  458,  b. 
Xoavoi,  450,  b. 
Xdti,  364,  b. 
Xotut,  248,  a. 
X  .<:<■>  .  331,  a. 
Xoivi(,  246,  a. 
Xoip/i-.ii,  819,  a. 
*Xo?po$  nuTdptott  246,  a 
X&pa,  457,  a. 
Choragia,  246,  a. 
Choragus.  246,  a. 
Xwpii  UUoi'VTtf,  589,  a. 
Xwpiuv  AtKTj,  246,  b. 
Chorus,  246,  b. 
Xouf,  248,  a. 
Xpiovs  Aitrj,  248,  a. 
Xpijoiitii,  369,  a. 
Xpr]rTpt/}.0)  in,  369,  a. 
Xpi?ar>}fa«v,  087,  b 
Xp^cif,  700,  a. 
•Chromis.  248,  b. 
Xpvouivrjrot,  881,  a 
Xpvad(.  128,  a. 
'Chrysalis,  248,  b. 
'Chrysanthemum,  248.  b 
•t'hiyselrclrum,  248,  b. 
■Uhljaaleclnu,  248,  b 
Chrysendula,  248,  h. 
•Chrysites,  24«,  b. 
'Chrysitii,  249,  a. 
'Chrysocolla,  249.  a. 
'Chrysocome,  249,  a. 
Chrysulithus.  249.  > 


'Chrysomelnm,  249,  a. 
•Chrysopis,  249,  a. 
'Chrysopnris,  249,  a. 
•Chrysoprasius  Lapis.  249,  b 
Xfldvia,  249,  b. 
Xvroa,  250,  a  ;  677,  b. 
XtTpoi,  364,  b. 
KihWds,  81,  a. 
•Cicada,  250,  a. 
•Cici,  250,  b. 
KUmoi,  291,  b. 
Cidaris,  981,  a. 
Cider,  1054,  b. 
Cilicium,  250,  b. 
Cilliba,  633,  b. 
'Cimex,  250,  b. 
*Cimolia  Terra,  251,  a. 
•Cinara,  251,  a. 
Cincia  Lex,  251,  a. 
Cincinnus,  291,  b. 
Cinctus,  1024,  b. 
Cinctus  Gabinus,  987,  a. 
Cingulutn,  1073,  a. 
Ciuerarius,  187,  a. 
Cineres,  460,  a. 
Ciniflo,  187,  a. 
'Cinnabaris,  251,  b. 
'Cinnamoinum,  252,  a 
KiW,  288,  a. 
Kiovtf,  457,  b. 
Cippus,  252,  a. 
Circenses  Ludi,  255,  b. 
Circinus,  252,  l>. 
Circilores,  222,  h. 
Circuitores,  222,  b. 
Circumlitio,  705.  a. 
Circumluvio,  44,  b. 
Circumvallation,  1034,  b 
Circus,  252,  b. 
'Ciris,  257,  a. 
Cirrus,  291,  b. 
'Cirsiuui,  257,  a. 
*Cis.  257,  a. 
Ci8ium,  257,  a. 
*Cissa,  257,  a. 
•Cissaris,  257,  a. 
'Cissos,  257,  a. 
Cista,  257,  a;  901,  a 
♦Cisthus,  258,  a. 
Cistophorus,  258,  a. 
Cithara.  605,  b. 
Ki'flapes.  605,  b. 
\\r)  irro  'i  i,  826,  a. 
Citizenship  (Greek),  258,  b. 
Citizenship  (Roman),  260,  b 
•Citrus,  258,  a. 
Civica  Corona,  310,  a 
Civile  Jus,  559,  b. 
Civilis  Actio,  17,  b. 
Cms,  261,  a. 
Civn as  (Greek),  258,  b. 
Ciritas  (Roman),  260,  b. 
Clandestina  Possessio,  544,  a 
Clariiratio,  438,  a. 
KAapbirrji,  316,  b. 
Classes,  296,  a. 
Classica  Corona,  310,  b. 
Classicum,  309,  a. 
Clathn,  521,  a. 
Claudia  Lex,  562,  a. 
Clavanum,  263,  b. 
Clavis,  262,  a. 
Claustra.  526,  a. 
Clavus,  263,  a. 
Clavus  Annalis,  263,  b 
CIbtiis  Giihemaculi,  263,  b 
Clarus  Angustus,  265,  a. 
Clavus  Latus.  264,  a. 
KXntovxot,  959.  a. 
K*'i.  959,  a. 

KXtlf,  262,  a. 
K         ■.  .  526,  a. 
•Clematis,  265.  b. 
Cleinyilra,  508,  b. 
Clerks  (Athenian),  169,  b,  47V 
a. 

KX>;ponfpo{,  495,  a 

K  .  495,  a. 

K .«.,•...  \,  ••  265,  b. 

K  a  ,  265,  b. 

KXriT>)pii,  266,  b. 

Chliann  il,  223,  b. 

K,'.'.  m  .  .  451).  a. 

Chons,  267.  a. 

Clientola.  267,  a. 

KXIual.  824,  a  ;  856.  I, .  'i-i.  I, 

KXIvn,  344,  a  ;  570.  »  .  572,  n 

KAmnioK,  570,  a. 

•Clinopndium,  268,  a 

Cli|Mtus,268.  a 


Clitelhe,  269,  d 
Cloaca,  269.  b. 
Cloacanum.  270,  a. 
Cloacarum  Curatoies,  270,  a 
Clocks,  508,  a. 
Clodis  Leges.  582,  a 
KXoTnjs  Mist  270,  a 
•Clymenon,  270,  b. 
•Clupea,  270,  b. 
•Cleorum,  270,  b. 
Ki  adti'c.  453,  a. 
Kro>05,  989,  b. 
K- 'rjfiat,  331 .  b. 
Ki  7^iV.  676.  b. 
Kvtsp'iXov,  572,  a 
•Cnicus,  270,  b 
Knife,  327,  a. 

Knights  (Athenian),  u 
Knights  (Roman),  414,  u. 
•Cnipologus,  271,  a. 
•Cnips,  271,  a. 
Kncckers,  526,  b. 
Coa  Vestis,  271,  a. 
Coactor,  271,  a  ;  1035,  t- 
•Cocalis,  271,  a. 
•Coccum,  271,  b. 
•Coccygea,  271,  b. 
'Coccvmelea,  271,  b 
•Coccyx,  271,  b. 
*Coccones,  271 ,  b 
•Cochlea,  271,  b. 
Cochlea,  272.  a. 
Cochlear,  272,  b. 
KoxXtuotov,  272.  b 
Codex,  272,  b. 

Codex  Gregorianus  and  H» 

mogenianus,  272,  b. 
Codex  Justinianeus,  273,  a. 
Codex  Theodusianus,  273.  o. 
Codicilli,  965,  a. 
Ktodiov,  572,  a. 
Kui'uv,  983,  b. 
K<jca,  572,  a. 

Coslia  or  Cajlia  Lex,  943,  - 
Coemplio,  623,  b. 
Coma.  274,  a. 
C<Bnaculum,  516,  a 
Csnatio,  276.  a. 
Cre natoria,  276,  a  ,  940,  a 
Coffin,  456,  b  ;  460,  a. 
Cognati,  277,  a. 
Cognatio,  277,  a. 
Cognitor,  19,  a  ;  19,  i 
Cognitoria  Exceptio,  19,  a 
Cognomen,  661,  a. 
Coheres,  497,  b. 
Conors,  104,  a. 
Ko'Aov,  968,  a 
KoiTiivcf,  514,  b 
♦Coix,  278,  a. 
KdXaxcf,  733,  a. 
KwAaxpfrat,  950,  b 
•Colchicum,  278,  a 
KoXtds.  476,  a. 
Collatio  (lononim,  165,  i 
College  278,  a  ;  1064,  a. 
Collegetarn,  573,  b. 
Collegiati,  1064,  a. 
Collegium,  278,  a  ,  1064  a 
KtXXrjots,  178,  a. 
KoXXufiior//,,  30,  a. 
KeXXuoos,  30.  a. 
C.lobium.  1024,  a. 
•Colocasia,  279,  a. 
•dlorynthe,  279,  b 
•Colocynthii,  279,  b 
•Colias,  279^11. 
KoXui'ui,  457,  a. 
Coloni,  «*01 .  a. 
Coloma,  279,  b. 
Colony  (Roman))  279,  l> 
Colony  (Gri  i  k),  284.  I 
Colorca,  285,  a. 
Colossicotera.  287,  a. 
Cohasus,  287,  a. 
•Dilotes.  287.  h. 
•Coro.ii.Mi,  287,  b 
KdX™(,  1023.  b. 
•CoIuIm  t.  '2X1.  I, 
•Culuuiba.  287,  b 
Col  am.  287,  b. 
('olunihanum,  287,  n 
Coir. tin.  288.  a. 
Columna.  288,  a. 
Columna  R.Mlrais  WO,  i 
C«lus,  464.  b. 
Coma,  291,  a. 
•Comnrns,  294,  a. 

'Coabntarn,  9SH,  a 

ComU.  748  a. 
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Itfpq,  291,  a. 

*Come,  294.  a. 

Comedy,  398,  b. 

Comet,  294,  a. 

Commissatio,  294,  a. 

Comitia,  294,  b. 

Comitia  Centuriata,  299,  b, 

1007,  a. 
Comitia  Cunata,  294,  b. 
Comitia  Tributa  294,  b ,  297, 

b,  1005  a. 
Commeatus.  298,  a. 
Commendationes  Mortuorum, 

442,  b. 
Commentariensis,  298,  a. 
C'oianientarii   Saororum.  791, 

a. 

Jommentanum,  298,  a 
Jonunentarius,  298,  a. 
Jommercium,  261,  a. 
Commissoria  Lex,  298,  a. 
Conunissum,  298,  a. 
Commixtio,  303,  a. 
Coramodans,  298,  b. 
Commodatarius,  298,  b. 
Commodati  Actio,  298,  b. 
Commodatum,  298,  b. 
Koniiis,  995,  a. 

Comir  uai    Dividundo  Actio, 

298,  b. 
Comosdia,  298,  b. 
Comedy  (Greek),  299,  a. 
Comedy  (Italian),  300,  a. 
£<i>uV<S/a,  298,  b. 
Kfijios,  246,  b ;  298,  b ;  247,  b. 
Compass,  252,  b. 
CompeiHatio,  301,  a. 
Comperondinatio,  550,  b. 
Compereudioi  Dies,  362,  b 
Compitalia,  301,  a. 
Compitalicii  Ludi,  301,  a. 
Competitor,  46,  a. 
Compluvium,  516,  b. 
Comproroissum,  551,  b. 
Coucaraerata  Sudatio,  149,  a. 
Conceptivas  Fetis,  435,  b. 
Concha,  301,  b. 
*Concha.  301,  b. 
*Conchylium,  301,  b. 
Conciliahulum,  282,  b. 
Conciliarii,  116,  a. 
Concio,  1006,  b. 
Concubina  (Greek),  301,  b. 
Concubina  (Roman),  302,  a. 
Coacubinatus,  302,  a. 
Coodemnatio,  19,  b ;  551,  a. 
Condictio,  16,  b. 
Conditivam,  302,  b. 
Conditoriuin,  302,  a. 
Conditune,  1053,  b. 
Conductio,  595,  a. 
Conductor,  595,  a. 
KdyouAoff,  763,  b. 
Condus,  228,  b. 
Kiivuov,  394,  b. 
*Coneion,  302,  b. 
Confarreatio,  623,  b. 
Coniessoria  Actio,  302,  a. 
Confusio,  303,  a. 
♦Conger,  303,  b. 
Congianum,  303,  b. 
Congius,  304,  a  ;  889,  b. 
Koviar?K,  736,  a. 
Kovirroocs,  1002,  b. 
Conjurali,  1022,  b. 
Conjuratio,  1022,  b. 
Connubium,  622,  a,  b. 
Ktavoirtiiv,  304,  a. 
Coaopeum,  304,  a. 
♦Conops,  304,  a. 
Conquisitores,  304,  a. 
Consanguiuei,  277,  a;  499,  b. 
Conscnpti,  865,  a. 
Conaecratio,  72,  a  ;  532,  ». 
Consensus,  675,  a. 
Consiliani,  306,  b. 
Consilium,  306,  b. 
Consistorium,  817,  b. 
Consobrina,  277,  b. 
Consobrinus,  277,  b. 
Conspoisor,  541,  b. 
Constitutiones,  304,  b. 
Consualia,  304,  b. 
Coiuul,  305,  a. 
Codsuai.  558,  a. 
Coasultores,  558,  a. 
Contestari,  594,  a. 
Contractus,  672,  b  ,  679,  b. 
Controversia,  551,  b. 
r-ontubernale»,  3<*6,  a. 
II 10 


Contubernium,  302,  a  ,  306,  a 

883,  a. 
Contus,  306,  a ;  893,  b. 
Conventio  in  Manum,  622,  a 

623,  a. 
Conventiones,  675,  a. 
Conventus,  306,  b  ;   813,  b 

814,  a. 
Convicium,  539,  a. 
Convivium,  938,  b  ,  940,  a. 
'Convolvulus,  306,  b. 
*Conus,  307,  a. 
Kdy£,  185,  b. 
Kdyl  Spma\,  396,  a. 
"Conyza,  307,  a. 
Cooks,  344,  b. 
Co-optari,  279,  a. 
Co-optatio,  790,  b. 
Kondvov,  642,  b. 
Klinv,  211,  b;  893,  a 
Rdirretv,  527,  b. 
Cophinus,  307,  a. 
Kon/s,  521,  b. 
*Coraci  nus,  307,  a. 
•Corallium,  307,  a. 
*Corallis,  307,  a. 
*Corax,  307,  b. 
Kipal,  526,  b. 
C'orbicula,  307,  b 
Corbis,  307,  b. 
Corbitas,  308,  a. 
Corbula,  307,  b. 
*Corchorus,  308,  a. 
Cordage,  894,  a. 
Kipial,  299,  b. 
*Cordylus,  308,  a. 
*Coriandrum,  308,  a. 
K.opivdta  Kdpijj  503,  a. 
Koptv8tdK,tadat,  503,  a 
*Coris,  308,  b. 

Cornelia  Lex  Agraria,  582,  a. 
"  de  Falsis,  428,a,b. 
"  de  lnjuriis,  539,  a, 
**  Judiciaria,  553,  a. 
"  Majestatis,  609,  b. 
"  Nummaria,  428,b. 
"  de  Proscriptione 
et  Proscnptis,  812,  a. 

"        de  Sacerdotiis, 
790,  b. 

"        de  Sicariis  et  Ve- 
neficis,  308,  a. 

"        Sumtuaria,  934,b. 
"  Testamentaria, 
428,  b. 

"  Unciaria,  582,  b. 
Cornelia  Baebia  Lex  de  Ambi- 

tu,  582,  b. 
Cornelia  Fulvia  Lex  de  Ambi- 

tu,  46,  b. 
Cornicines,  28,  a. 
Cornu,  309,  a. 

Cornua,  62,  a  ;  588,  b  ;  606,  b. 
Corona,  309,  b. 

"     Castrensis,  311,  a. 

"     Civica,  310,  a. 

"     Classica,  310,  b. 

"     Convivialis,  312,  b. 

"     Etrusca,  313,  a. 

"     Funebris,  312,  b. 

"     Lemniscata,  313,  a. 

"     Longa,  313,  a. 

"     Muralis,  311,  a. 

"     Natalitia,  313,  a. 

"     Navalis,  310,  b. 

"     Nuptialis,  313,  a. 

"     Obsidionalis,  309,  b. 

«     Oleagina,  312,  a. 

"     Ovalis,  311,  b. 

"     Pactilis,  313,  a. 

"     Pampinea,  313,  b. 

"     Plectilis,  313,  a. 

"     Radiata,  313,  b. 

"     Rostrata,  310,  b. 

"     Sacerdotalis,  312,  b. 

"     Sepulchralis,  313,  b. 

"     Sutilis,  313,  a. 

11     Tonsa,  313,  b. 

"     Tonsilis,  313,  b. 

"     Torta,  313,  a. 

"     Triumphalis,  311,  b. 

"     Vallans,  311,  a. 
Coronarii,  877,  a. 
Kopdwr),  526,  b. 
*Corone,  313,  h 
*Coronopus,  313,  b. 
Coronix,  412,  b. 
Corporati,  278,  a  ,  1064,  a. 
Corporatio,  278,  a ;  1004,  a. 
Corpus.  278.  a. 


Corpus  Juris  Civil*,  SIS,  b. 

Kop'/Si?,  Kdpaii,  291,  a. 
Correus,  675,  a. 
Corrigia,  47,  a  ;  180  a. 
*Corruda,  314,  a. 
Cortina,  314,  a.  • 
Koputyavres,  314,  b. 
K.opv6avTiKa,  314,  b 
Kopv6<ivriaii6sy  314,  b. 
KiofwKo^ ,  153,  b. 
Kdpv/iSos,  291,  a ,  314,  t 
Kopuvrj,  748,  b. 
K.opv<j>aia,  452,  b. 
K6pvg,  466,  a. 
Kwpurds,  315,  a. 
Corvus,  314,  b. 
Corycaeuni,  153,  b 
*Corylus,  315,  a. 
Corytos,  315,  a. 
Kfif,  213,  a. 
Cosmetae,  315,  b. 
Cosmetes,  483,  a. 
Cosmetriae,  315,  b 
Cosmi,  315,  b. 
Koapuarpiai  695,  b. 
*Cossyphus,  316,  b 
*Costum,  316,  b. 
Cothurnus,  316,  b 
Kdnvoi,  683,  b. 
*Cotinos,  347,  a. 
*Cotoniura  Malum,  817,  b. 
KottuSciov,  317,  b 
KorrdSiov,  317,  b 
VidrraSo;,  317,  b 
*Cottus,  318,  a. 
*Cottyphus,  318,  a. 
KAttvtcs,  318,  a. 
KorvXr),  318,  b. 
K.0TVTna,  318,  a. 
Cotyla,  318,  b. 
'Cotyledon,  318,  b. 
*KovKio<jt6pov  iivipov,  318,  b. 
Couches,  572,  a ;  570,  a. 
Covinarii,  318,  b. 
Covinus,  318,  a. 
Koupeujri?,  67,  a. 
Koupevs.  138,  b. 
Cowl,  325,  a. 
Kpd68aTOS,  572,  b. 
Kpddri,  969,  b. 
'Crangon,  318,  b. 
*Crania,  318,  b. 
Kpdvus,  466,  a. 
Crapula,  1053,  b. 
KpaaxeSov,  565,  a. 
*Crata3gus,  318,  b. 
*Cratteganon,  319,  a. 
Kpar/jp,  319,  a. 
Crates,  319,  b. 
Kpedypa,  487,  b. 
Creditor,  675,  a. 
KpinSaXa,  335,  b. 
KpcoTTiuXeiov,  607,  b 
Kp£o:r<»iAj/j,  607,  b. 
Crepi,  603,  b. 
Crepida,  319,  b. 
Crepidinea,  1043,  a. 
Kpr/xis,  319,  b. 
Cieppi,  603,  b. 
Creta,  255,  a. 
*Creta,  320,  a. 
Cretan  Constitution,  319,  b. 
Cretio  Hereditatis,  498,  a. 
*Crex,  320,  a. 
Kpotoj,  527,  b ;  533,  a. 
Crimen,  320,  b. 

Crimina  Extraordinaria,  321,  a. 
*Crimnus,  320,  a. 
*Crinanthamum,  380,  a. 
Crinis,  29  ,  b. 
Kpids,  92,  b. 
*Cnos,  320,  a. 
Crista,  466,  a. 
Kpirat,  321,  b. 
KpiBonavTeia,  389,  b 
KpwguAos,  291,  a. 
KpoK/j,  953,  b. 
*Crocodilus,  321,  b. 
*KpoKd6et\os  xcfwiof*  f»  «• 
*Crocodeilium,  322,  a. 
Crocota,  322,  b. 
*Crocottas,  322,  b. 
*Crocus,  322,  a. 
*Cromyon,  322,  b. 
Kpwia  322,  b. 
Crook,  748,  b. 
Cross,  324,  a. 
Kpoaaoi,  443,  b. 
Crotahstria,  323,  a 
Crotalum,  322.  b  . 


*Croton,  324,  t 
Kpovuv,  527,  b. 
KpoD/ia,  335,  b. 
Kpovirf-ia,  335, 1. 
Crown,  109,  b. 
Crucifix  <m,  324,  a 
Kpuirrj),  323,  a. 
KpvTTTeia,  323,  a. 
KpvTTri.i,  323,  a. 
Kpvnrui,  323,  b 
Crusta,  248,  b  ;  399  t 
Crux,  324,  a. 
Crypta,  324,  a. 
Cryptoporticus,  334,  • 
-Crystalius,  324,  b 
Kra's,  748,  a. 
Krij/mra,  403,  b. 
Ctesibica  Machina,  69,  a 
KiioSof,  334,  b. 
Cubicularn,  324,  b  ,  804,  a. 
Cubieulum.  325,  a  ;  517,  b. 
KvSiarfv  eh  piaxaipaSt  335,  • 
KvHwTrifripts,  325,  a  ;  852,  a 
Cut>itoria,  276,  a. 
Cubit,  325,  a. 
Cubitus,  325,  a. 
KvSos,  325,  a ;  959,  b. 
Cubus,  325,  a. 
KvkXu,  3tl,  b. 
KvkMs,  335.  • 
Cucullus,  325,  a 
*Cucuinis,  325,  b. 
*Cucurbita,  335,  b 
Cudo,  325,  b. 
Culcita,  573,  a. 
Culeus,  325,  b;  889,  k. 
*Culex,  325,  b. 
KuAio-ij,  717,  a. 
Culma,  325,  b  ;  517,  b 
KMaKri,  325,  b. 
KvXtaKioVy  325,  b. 
KvXi(,,  325,  b. 
Culleus,  325,  b. 
Culpa,  326,  a. 
Culpa  Lata,  326,  b. 
Culpa  Levis,  326,  b. 
Culpa  Levissima,  32S,  b. 
Culter,  327,  a. 
Cultrarius,  327,  a. 
KtfuoaAov,  335,  b. 
Ktz/io*)?,  335,  a- 
Cunabula,  534,  a. 
Kvvh),  466,  a. 

Kmnrycrticdv  dearpov,  1037,  a 

Cuneus,  327,  b ;  968,  a. 

Cuniculus,  327,  b. 

*Cuniculus,  327,  b. 

*Cunila,  327,  b. 

Cupa,  374,  a  ;  1051,  b 

KriTeAAov,  51,  a. 

*Cupressus,  327,  b. 

Cura  Bonorum,  329,  b. 
"   Bonorum  Absentia,3S0,b 
"    Bonorum  et  Ventns,  339 
b. 

"   Hereditatis,  329,  b. 

"   Hereditatis  Jacentii,  339 

b. 

"    Riorum,  664,  b. 

Curatela,  328,  b. 

Curator,  328,  a 

Curatores,  329,  b. 

"      Alvei  et  Ripanuk 
329,  b. 

"       AnnonaB,  329,  b 
"      Aquarum,  75,  b 
"      Kalendarii,  329,  b 
"      Ludorum,  329,  b. 
"      Operum  Publico 
rum,  329,  b. 

"  Regionum,  329,  b. 
"  Reipubhcas,  330,  a 
"       Viarum,  1043,  b. 

KvpSaaia,  778,  b  •  980,  b. 

Kupficis,  131,  b 

Curia,  330  t. 

Curiie,  330,  a. 

Curiales,  282,  b. 

Cunata  Cnmitia,  294,  b 

Cuno,  330,  a. 

Curio  Maximus.  330  a ;  ?H,  • 

Ksiptos,  330,  b. 

*Curma,  331,  a. 

Cursores,  331,  a. 

Curaus,  256,  a. 

•Curuca,  331,  a. 

Curules  Magisti  atua,  607,  k 

Curuhs  Sella,  862,  a. 

Curriculum,  331,  a 

Currus,  331.  a 
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^uspia,  488,  b 
Cuatodes,  367,  k. 
Custos  Urbia,  603,  a. 
Kv&vpociKm,  756,  b. 
iyathus,  334,  b  ;  889,  b 
Cyclas,  335.  a. 
•Cycleminus,  334,  b. 
•Cycnus,  334,  b. 
•Cydoniuru  Malum,  335,  a. 
C  verba.  335,  a. 
Cycr  »,  322.  b;  335,  a. 
Cymbalistria,  335,  b. 
Cyuibalum,  335,  a. 
•Cynocephali,  335,  b. 
•Cynoglosaum,  336,  a. 
■Cynocrambe,  336,  a. 
'Cynomuia,  336,  a. 
•Cynoraistes,  336,  a. 
•Cynorhodou,  336,  a. 
'Cynosbatum,  336,  ^ 
•Cynops,  336,  a. 
•Cyperus,  336,  r 
•Cyprus,  336,  a 
'  Cyt'sua,  336  a. 

D.  A. 
Dactyliotheca,  336,  b. 
•Dacrydion,  337,  a. 
•Dactyli,  337,  a. 
Aqdovxos,  396,  a. 
A aa-ruAtov,  839,  a. 
AUktvAos  763,  b. 
f>af  gers,  824,  a  ,  898,  a. 
AaioaXa,  336,  b. 
Aats,  945,  a 
•Daraasonium,  337,  a 
A  i  uroi  o  j  .  347,  a. 
Damm  Injuria  Actio,  337,  a. 
Damnum,  326,  a  ;  337,  a. 
Damnum  Infectutn,  337,  b. 
Auuoaij-  337,  b. 
Aavrfxq,  337,  b 
Dancing,  850.  b 
Advuafiat  545,  b. 
•Daphne,  337,  b. 
&ci$>vri<po{Hu,  338,  a. 
Aa<py^6po{,  338,  a. 
•Daphnoides,  338,  b. 
Aim,  951,  a. 
Dare  Actionem,  18,  b 
A  op«« .:.  338,  b. 
Dancua,  338,  b. 
♦Dascillus,  339,  a. 
•Ja»vi  .•.  339,  a. 
'Dancua,  339.  a. 
Day,  361,  b. 
Debitor,  675.  a. 
Auaoapx&i,  339,  a. 
A«xaoooY.oi,  339,  a. 
Aucapx'a,  339,  . 
Ac<  la/ioc ,  339,  a. 
AcxdtrrvAo;,  290,  a. 
Aunrciuv.  1*2,  b. 
Atxrfnj,  311,  I, ;  659,  a ;  957,  a. 
AfxaniAoYoc,  341,  b. 
Axxarcurai,  341,  b. 
Auarrutfjpioy,  341,  b  -  957,  a. 
AtAurwvui,  341,  b. 
December,  191.  a. 
Decempeda,  339,  b  ;  763,  a. 
Decemviri,  339,  b. 
Decemviri  Legibus  Scnbendis, 

339,  b. 

Decemviri  Litibas  Judicandia, 
1046,  b. 

Decemviri   Sacris  Faciondu, 

340,  a. 
Decunatiu,  340,  b 
Decimalrus,  M30,  b. 
Decretum,  340,  b  ;  871,  b. 
Decmine,  340,  b. 
Decuman),  340,  b. 
Decumam  Agri,  340,  b. 
Dec'iniatex  Ay  1 1,  340,  b. 
Deducts,  591,  a. 

'.  <Kuria,  104,  a. 
LxcuriB,  470,  l>  i  865,  b  |  866,  a. 
Decimie  J  ml. ruin,  553,  a. 
Decuriales,  1068,  b  ;  1064,  a. 
Decunati,  1063,  b  ;  1064,  a. 
~vXsnonee.  104,  a;  283,  l> 

*30,  a;  1063,  a. 
k. -culture,  460,  a. 
Decuiioria,  174,  a. 
Decussis,  111  a. 
Dedicare,  376,  ». 
Dedicatio,  424,  b;  533,  b 
Deditio.  341,  b. 
Dedilicn,  341,  b 
Dmlucmres,  46.  a 


Defensores,  816,  b. 

Defrutam,  1051,  b. 

Aijyua,  452,  b. 

AcuctXtarai,  341,  b. 

Aiiyiia,  342,  a, 

Dejectum  Effusum,  343,  a. 

Dejecti  Effusive  Actio,  343,  a , 

1049,  b. 
At/Ay,  361,  b. 
AaAiaf  ypa0>7,  342,  a. 
Atnn6\oyoi.  343,  a. 
Aelnvov,  342,  a. 
Au~vo<p6poty  696,  a 
Delator,  345,  a. 
Delia,  345,  a. 
A'/Ata.  345.  a. 
Delictum,  320,  b. 
Delphime,  253,  b. 
Delphmia,  345,  a. 
AeXtpi via.  345,  b. 
AtXfiv,  345,  b. 
•Delphinium,  346,  a, 
•Delphis,  346,  a. 
Ac\<pls,  345,  b. 
Delubrum,  957,  b. 
Ariuuyuyoi,  936,  b. 
Demarchi,  346,  a. 
Arifinpxolt  3  a- 
Arjutfyoooi,  936,  b. 
Demeus.  328.  b  ;  339,  a. 
Demensum.  346.  b  ;  887,  b. 
Dementia  329,  a. 
Demetna,  346,  b. 
Deminutio  Capitis,  313,  a. 
i'/.ji--.-;-!.  346,  a. 
Arjptovnyou  347,  a. 
Demiurgi,  347,  a. 
Aipviov,  572,  a 
At}u6koho 394,  b. 
Demonstratio,  19,  b. 
Arjuorroajro?,  347,  a. 
Aj)/iOf.  347,  a. 
AijIjhSgioi*  347,  a. 
AtjuGoios,  394,  b 
AriiidTat,  348,  a. 
Demus,  347,  a. 
Denarius,  348,  b. 
•Dendrachates,  349,  b 
•Dendrolibanus,  349,  b 
*Aevdpv<pia  Kodriva,  349,  b. 
Deiucales  Fenas,  435,  a ;  463,  a. 
Dentale,  79,  a  ;  79,  b. 
Dentifricium,  349,  b. 
Depensi  Actio,  542,  a. 
Deponeus,  349,  h. 
Deportatio  in  Insulam,  136,  b. 
Detortatus.  136.  b. 
Depositarius,  349,  b. 
Depositi  Actio,  349,  b. 
Depositor,  349,  b. 
Depositum.  349,  b. 
Aipim,  749,  b. 
Demgare  Legem,  580,  a. 
Ac'flfSis,  250,  b. 
Desertor,  350,  a. 
Designator,  459,  b. 
AiauofpvX'iKtf,  394,  b. 
—  a  '  i>n  p      213,  a. 
AtoTTomnvaT'Ttn,  260,  a. 
DesulUir.  350,  a. 
Detestatio  Sacrorum,  469,  b. 
AcvrcptywvttrrriSt  505,  b. 
Aivrcpoiror/j  ,!,  458,  a. 
Dcversoriuiu,  226,  a. 
Deunz,  110,  b  ;  591,  a. 
Deitans,  110.  b;  501,  a. 
Diadenia,  350,  b. 

.<  i'  i-     i-  351,  a. 
AtayiipoTov'ta,  339,  a. 
AiaoiKnala,  351,  a. 
AwatKaola  ri)j  rirtcA^cos,  411, 
a. 

Aiaiioouj,  355,  b  ;  973,  b. 
Dixla,  376.  a;  518,  b. 
DM-tetica,  351,  a. 

<■•  i  .  393,  b. 

Alairo,  351 ,  a. 
Aiairrjrni,  352.  b. 

•  I'/i 351,  a. 
Diahs  Flamon,  445,  a 
Aia/iaprupi'a,  355,  a 
Atafinariy wait,  335,  b. 
Atavo/jtii,  355,  b ;  973,  b. 
Airj$'jyr)  KifUTtt,  355,  b. 
Ai.ii^Aicris.  355,  h. 
Dianum,  346,  b  ,  887  b. 
Attain,  356.  h. 
Aiiiarv\o(.  290,  a. 
Dntreta.  Hill.  a. 

a/aoXac,  ww.  b .  909.  b 


Atiju/ia,  929,  b. 

AiraffT^pioi',  356,  b. 
Anfa<rTJ7f,  357,  a. 
AixaoriKoii,  357,  a  ,  1014  a 
Dice,  959,  b. 
Dice-bos,  452,  b. 
A/K17,  358,  a. 

"    aycupyt'ov,  31,  b 

"   aucias,  40.  a. 

"   ineXiov,  47,  a. 

"   ivayiiiyfis ,  56,  b. 

w    cii/aoi^os,  73,  a. 

"    ivdoandSutv,  58,  b. 

"   oiroAtil^cuis,  70,  b. 

"   ditoTreiiipeuis,  71,  a. 

14    aizooTuaiov,  71 ,  b. 

"   (lTrd  truuooAcij)',  933,  a. 

M    dpyvpiov,  92,  a. 

"    atj-<,r£Ai7j,  73,  a  ;  359,  b 

"    dipunpirjs.  68,  a. 

"    @e6<2iidazu)i-  155,  b. 

"    0IUIU1',  157,  b. 

"   0Afl6V,  161,  a. 

"   by>'"IS,  404,  b. 

11    enfirfvos,  400,  b. 

M    (uKoptKn,  403,  a. 

*'   evotKtov,  404,  b. 

"   ijayuyiif,  424,  a. 

"    ixatpiatuis,  424,  a 

u    i\ov\rjs,  427,  a. 

M    ^irtrptr/papx'J/xaroj,  1011, 

a,  b. 

"   brtTpoTnjs,  413,  a. 

"    <uio7vopiuy.  184,  a. 

11  ■  ^  ( 1 1 .  184,  b. 

"  184,  b. 

"    Kit<>~      217,  b\  404,  b. 

"    icXuTrrjs,  270,  a. 

11    Att TfjHfiorupi&u,  636,  b. 

11   Xotioptasi  184,  a 

"   iucBov,  639,  a. 

"   luaOvatuf  slam,  638,  b. 

"   oUU(,  677,  b. 

u  atV^w,  42V,  a. 

**    vapaKara$fjia)S,  731,  a. 

"    npocto'y'jods,  811,  b. 

"    vpoiKds,  379,  b. 

"   airou,  9i  i0,  b. 

M    Srupta,  860,  b. 

**    ovtiOoXatutv  or  avv&jKtuv 

irapaHdaaJi,  932,  b. 

u    d>opds  dipuvovs  kuI  pcdif- 

titptVTjs,  771,  a. 

**   xpiovs,  248,  a. 

**    Ywpi'ou,  246,  b. 

**    *pcv$oiiupTvpi&i'1  637,  b. 
A/«t>A.i.  592,  a  ;  833,  a. 
Aixopia,  996,  a. 
Die  rota.  160.  a. 
Dictator,  360.  a. 
Aticriwta,  361,  b. 
Afimiov,  836,  a. 
Didia  Lex,  931,  a. 
Ai'^pax^co   381,  a. 
Aifipti.  515,  b. 
Dies,  361.  b. 

"    Comitiales,  363,  b. 

"    Cumpereudini,  363,  b 

"    Fasti,  363,  a. 

"    Feriati.  435,  b. 

"    Festi,  362.  b. 

"    Intercisi.  363,  b. 

"    Nefaati,  363,  b. 
r   363,  b 

"    Profesti.  362,  b. 
Stati,  362,  b. 
DirTarreatio,  371,  a. 
Digesta,  725,  a. 
Digitalia,  613,  a. 
Digitus,  763,  a. 
■  i  <  -  1  ■ '  '  363,  a. 

363,  a. 
Dilafina  Eiceptio,  19,  a. 
Dihgentia,  326,  b. 
Dimarhw,  363,  a. 

i  :  11  \  ' '  363,  a. 
Dimachen,  476.  b. 
Dimeusum,  h87,  b 
UiMMiiutio  Capitis.  913,  a. 
Dinner,  276,  a  ;  34S,  b. 

J.t  b. 

AiuAoAov,  381,  a. 

AidxAno,  363,  a. 

Atitttiuoiii,  65,  b 

Atovvotn.  363,  b. 

Atovvaia  far'  iypovi  at  ,<(...!. 

364,  a. 

Atoviffla  h  doTU  or  .n.o1  j. 

365.  a 


Dionjtia,  363,  b. 
•AtisaiBos,  367,  a 
AioeKo&pia,  367,  a 
Aioarintia,  370,  a. 
•Diospyrus,  367,  a. 
Diota.  367,  a. 
Afirrtpoj,  290,  a. 
AiipQipa,  367,  a. 
AifBipiu,  588,  a. 
Atifrpos,  333,  a. 
•Diphryges,  367,  a. 
Ai'jrXu^,  718,  a. 
A,  .7 .>  ,(.  ivi ,  1023,  a. 
AitA  vi,-,  720,  b  ;  lOU.  a 
Diploma,  367.  a, 
AirroAcia,  363,  a. 
A(7rpuipot  Kijts,  51,  b. 
•Dipsacus,  367,  a. 
•Dipsaa,  367,  a. 
AiTmi^a,  367,  b. 
Diptycha,  367,  b  ;  944,  a 
Directa  Actio,  17,  a 
Dinbitores,  367,  b. 
Discessio,  868,  a. 
Discipula,  1040,  a 
AioKovpai  368,  a. 
Discinctua.  1024,  b. 
Discus,  367,  b. 
Dispensator,  190,  a. 
Distaff,  464,  b. 
Dithyrambns,  347,  b. 
Diversonuni,  226,  a. 
Dividicutum,  219,  a. 
Diviuatio,  368,  b. 
Divinatio  (law  term),  370,  a 
Divisores,  46,  b. 
Divorce  (Greek),  70,  b  ;  623.  • 
Divorce  (Roman),  370,  b 
Divortium,  370,  b. 
AiKava,  371,  a. 
AoKtuacta.  371.  b;  406,  » 
Dodrans,  110,  b  ;  591,  a. 
Dngmatici,  371,  a- 
Dolabella,  373,  a. 
Dolabra,  373,  a. 
Ao\txo6p6tioiy  909,  b. 
AdAtvos,  908,  b  ;  909,  b 
Dohum,  374,  a;  1051,  b. 
De  Dolo  Malo  Actio,  336,  a. 
Dolus  Mains.  326,  a. 
Acuutina,  514,  b. 
Dommium,  374,  a. 
Dominus,  376,  a. 
Dominus  Funens,  459,  b. 
Dnmitia  Lex,  790,  b. 
Domus,  513,  b 
Dona,  376,  a. 
Douaria,  376,  a. 
Donatio  Mortis  Causa,  377,  b. 
Donatio  Propter  Nuptiaa,3TT,» 
Donationes  inter  Virum  et  Ux 

i'h  in,  377,  b. 
Donativum,  303,  b. 
•Donax,  378,  a. 
Door,  514,  b. 
Aopi,  749,  b. 
A&pa,  376,  a. 
Aoporiof,  488,  b. 
AoparoSfiKTi,  489,  a. 
•Dorcas,  378,  a. 
AoptdAuiroi,  880,  b 
Dormitona,  517,  b. 
Aupui'urf'K  ypa0)<,  319,  b 
Ailtpiiiv  ;  i- 1 y'  .  339,  b. 
Autpo\tvlns  ypaf)r),  1071,  a 
Aopircia,  66,  b. 
Aopmln,  66,  b. 
A/),,t  ,! ,  342,  b. 
Dorsuarius,  378,  a. 
A6pv,  488,  b 

Aopo^iipoi.  488.  b  ;  1071,  a 
•Dorycnium,  378,  b. 
Dos  (Greek).  378,  a. 

"   (Roman).  379,  b, 

"  Advi  i,         379,  b 

"   Profecticia,  379,  U 

"   Receplicia,  379,  U 
Doasunrios,  378,  a. 

•.wri>».  379,  a 
AoCAoc,  880,  b. 
Dowry  (Otwak),  379,  b. 
Dowry  (Roman),  379,  b 
Drnchro  i,  380,  b 
Apavjj^.  380,  b. 
Draco.  896,  h 
♦Draco,  381,  r. 
Dmronanila,  896,  b. 
'Dracnntiiim.  382,  a. 
Dmuuliln.  fiUBM  of,  569-  I 
Aoiiriii'q.  428,  b 
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"Witpams,  382,  %. 
bptnavoi  ,  428,  b. 
Apoirm.  456,  b. 
*I)romedanus,  382,  a 
SpoilldiitpLiiv  i/unp,  51  a. 
ipd/ios>  909,  b. 
Drum,  1U33,  a. 
*Dryinus,  382,  b. 
*Dryocalaptes,  382,  t. 
•Dryopteris,  382,  b. 
*Drypis,  382,  b. 
•Drys,  382,  b. 
Ducenarii,  382,  b. 
Ducentesima,  382,  b 
Duella,  1002,  a. 
Duilia  Lex,  582,  b. 
Duilia  Maenia  Lex,  582,  b 
Dulciarii,  780,  a. 
bviiavarui,  1002,  b. 
Avpavcs,  1002,  b 
&vvaffTSia,  316,  a. 
Duodecim  Scnpta,  570,  a. 
Duplicam,  382,  b. 
Duplicatio,  19,  b. 
Dupondium,  762,  b. 
Dapundius,  111,  a. 
Dussis,  111,  a. 
Duumviri,  383,  a. 
Duumviri  Juri  Dicundo,  282,  b. 
Duumviri  Nava'es,  383,  a. 
Duumviri  Perduellioms,  754,  b. 
Duumviri  Sacrorum,  340,  a. 
Dux,  817,  a. 

E. 

Earring,  533,  a. 
Earthenware,  439,  b. 
'Ebenus,  383,  a. 
'DnAWa,  383,  b;  474,  a 
'tiKKXtjoiatjTiicds  utfffWj,  385,  a. 
EKKXr/aiacmKds  itiva\,  348,  a. 
*E)t/cA>7ros  IlrfXis,  933,  b,  n. 
* i  '-KKXriToi,  387,  b. 
'Ekkoiuoi),  456,  a. 
'EKKVK\t)pa,  426,  b. 
"Eicioois,  545,  b. 
'Hxela,  968,  a. 
•Echeaeis,  383,  a, 
'ExfVXi;,  79,  a. 
"ExiVof,  359,  a. 
*Echium,  383,  b. 
'Echinus.  3S3,  b 
'Eohis,  383,  b. 
E*cex£tP'ai  681,  a. 
"Exyoi'oi.  495,  a. 
Eclectici,  187,  b. 
'EnXoyeis  392,  b. 
'Ej://a/£tc^,  344,  a. 
'Eicuaprupt'a,  388,  a 
Ex^opu,  456,  a. 
'EicfvWotpopia,  135,  b. 
'EKTTOtciv,  22,  a. 
'E/ciroi£(d8ai,  22,  a. 
Eculeus,  418,  b. 
3dere  Actionem,  18,  b 
Sdictura,  388,  a. 

"      iEdilicium,  388,  b, 
389,  b. 

"      No  nm,  388,  b. 

"      Perietuum,  388,  b  , 
389,  b. 

"       Provinciale,  389,  b. 

"      Repentinum,  388,  b. 

"      Theodorici,  390,  a. 

"      Tralatitium,  388,  b. 

"       Vetus,  388,  b. 

"       Urbanum,  388,  b. 
Editor,  475,  b. 
"Etova,  378,  b. 
Ehdvcs,  917,  a. 
EUoarfi,  390,  a  ;  956,  b. 
I  'licoGToXdyos,  390,  a. 
Klpjiv,  390,  a. 
Elotaiiivti,  821,  a. 
Eladytiv,  390, 1>. 
Eloayuyets,  390,  >. 
ElaayytXia,  390,  b. 
Elairfjpia,  391,  b 
Elaipipav,  392,  a. 
yjatbopa,  392,  a. 
Elairouwdai,  22,  a 
ElaToirjffis,  22,  a. 
Elairo^rdj,  22,  a 
'HXaxdrri,  464,  h 
Elaothesium,  14B,  I    482  a 
"Elaia,  392,  a. 
'Elaiagnus,  393,  a. 
•Elaiomeli,  393,  a. 
'E.\a<pri86Xta,  393,  b. 
l)\ail>7]6o\tu>v,  190,  a. 
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I  'Elaphobcacus,  393,  b 

'Elaphus,  393,  b. 

♦Elate,  393,  b 
!  *Elatine,  393,  b. 
I  *Electrum,  393,  b. 

Electrum,  177,  a. 
!  'Eledune,  394,  a. 
I  *Eleiochrysus,  394,  a 
I  *Eleios,  394,  a. 
I  *Eleioselinon.  394,  a 
!  *Elelisphacos,  394,  a. 

♦Elephas,  394,  a. 

Eleven,  The,  394,  b. 

Eleusinia,  395,  a. 

'  ^Xeualvia,  395,  a 

'  EXeudtpta,  397,  a. 

'EAAtufVtoi',  397,  a. 

1  EXXifiF,viaratt  397,  a 

'EAAtSotov,  533,  b. 

'EAAwria,  397,  b. 

'I'jAXvxvioV'  397,  b. 

Ellvchmum,  397,  b 

*Elmins,  397,  b. 

*El»ps,  398,  a. 

^HAos,  263,  a. 

"  'Xvfia,  79,  b. 

Emancipatio,  398,  a. 

Emansor,  350,  a. 

*Huap,  361,  b. 

'Euoadm,  397,  b 

'E/i&fr,  398,  b. 

'Epfiara'a,  398,  b. 

Emblema,  399,  b 

*Eu6Ai7u«,  399,  b. 

Embolia,  16,  a. 

"EufioAov,  892,  a 

"EugoAos,  892,  a. 

Emeriti,  399,  b. 

Emeritum,  399,  b. 

Emissarium,  399,  b 

"Eniaivot  Alicai,  400,  b 

^Efinata/iu,  399,  b. 

'EuirupiKot,  401,  a. 

*Empetrum,  400,  b 

*ljlx<bpovpoi,  400,  b. 

'K^tjrewtris,  400,  l>. 

Emphyteusis,  400,  b. 

Emphyteuta,  400,  b. 

Emphyteuticarius  Ager,401,» 

Empirici,  401,  a. 

'tifinopiKai  Afca-c,  400,  a. 

'Epw/iptov,  403,  a. 

yE^n6piov  aariKdv,  403,  a. 

'E/jmdptov  \cvik6v,  403,  a 

Emporium,  403,  a. 

"  lipiropos,  403,  a. 

Emti  et  Venditi  Actio,  403,  a. 

Emtio  Bonorum,  165,  b. 

Emtio  et  Veuditio,  403,  a. 

1^vayt<7iiuTa,  458,  b. 

"Evara,  458,  b. 

Eucaustica,  703,  b  ;  704,  b 

' '  f  '<YX£ip$toVi  824,  a. 

"Eyxos,  488,  b. 

'EyKtKTrfitlvos,  403,  b. 

"EyicXritia,  358,  a. 

"EyKTtina,  403,  b. 

"EyKTr/ais,  403,  b. 

'EyKTvTtKdv,  403,  b. 

"Evdeiln,  403,  b. 

Endromis,  404,  a. 

"EvSvpa,  48,  a ;  1082,  b. 

'Evixvpa,  404,  a. 

^EvzTtiBKriniia,  731,  a  ;  935,  a. 

'Evcrn,  438,  b. 

'Eyy«i7,  404,  a. 

'Eyyiriaii,  619,  b 

'Eyyvris  Slxt),  404,  b 

'Eyyuo^fn;,  533,  b. 

*Enhydrus,  404,  b. 

7Eviaur6sy  190. 

"Evvina,  458,  a. 

'EwiiW,  836,  b. 

'Evoiki'ou  AVi),  404,  b. 

'Evoiuoriu,  98,  a  ;  100,  a. 

vEco7rrpo»>,  905,  a. 
EvutTiov,  533,  a. 

Ensigns,  military,  89fl,  a. 

Ensis,  478,  a. 

Entasis,  405,  a. 

"EiTto,  93,  b. 

•Entoma,  405,  b. 

'Euipijua,  969,  b 
lluis,  361,  b. 

'EirayrsAi'a,  405,  o 

'ETzd\{us,  1034,  b. 

'EwdpiTot,  405,  b. 

'E7rayAta,  620,  b. 

'Eiruo65iov,  426,  a  ,  995,  a. 

'Enireiov,  169,  a. 


'E^fu^a*™"  406,  a 
' .i-rreidSia,  425,  b 
'Etfiqfoa,  406,  b. 
Ephebeum,  482,  a. 
"i^;/£os,  406,  a. 
'Eiprjyriaii,  406,  b. 
*Ephemeron,  4)6  b 
'E0f<na,  406,  b 
*E<btais,  72,  b. 
'EiptoTpts,  407,  a. 
'E^frai,  407,  a. 
'EQiTtvSa,  777,  a. 
'13^iir7r£iov,  407,  b. 
'itytnmov,  407,  b. 
Ephippium,  407,  b. 
Ephori,  408,  a. 
"rJ^opoi,  408,  a. 
'Eytv&ri,  953,  b. 
*E0upoi,  395,  b. 
Epibatie,  410,  a. 
't,7ri6aru<,  410,  a. 
'EmSddptii  176,  a. 
"t^ino'oa,  67,  a. 
'E7ri£Ai7/ja,  48,  a. 
'EmSoA^,  410,  b. 
*E7ri  Ytipojovta*  239,  a  ;  386,  b 
'Em/cA^pos,  410,  b. 
'E7rt>Ati'rpo»',  572,  a. 
'EtvKovpoi,  1071,  a. 
*E7Tfoaupia,  396,  a. 
'E-nitieKaroVy  341,  b. 
Epidemiurgi,  347,  a. 
'Ent6iKaota.  411.  a. 
'Emddffcis,  411,  1). 
'Emyaitla,  259,  a  ;  5k3,  a. 
'EirivpajWj,  392,  b. 
'EmMKToi,  427,  b. 
'E7ri'Aourpoi/,  598,  b. 
'E7ri/i£A^rai,  411,  o. 

"  rfji  Kotvrii  Ttpoad- 
Sov,  411,  b  ;  950,  b. 

"         roD'E^iropi'ou,41 1 

b. 

"  r&v  nopi&v  *EAai 
wf,  411,  b. 

**  rail'  MoffTJfpiW, 
411,  b  i  421,  b. 

"         rajv  vedip'iav,  41$, 

a. 

"         run' 0uAwi',  432  A. 
"Epimelis,  412,  a. 
'E7t(^uAiov,  639,  b. 
*Epiolus,  412,  a. 
*Epipactis,  412,  a. 
'ETTi7rop7n's>  438,  b. 
'EniTtpoiKoi,  494,  a. 
Epirhedium,  838,  a. 
'Eiriaicriipis  iJ/evdonapTv^it.v, 

627,  b 
'E7nWo7roi,  412,  a. 
'EttiVkupos,  777,  a. 
'Erri'tr^/ia,  539,  b 
'Etriotjfjiov,  539,  b. 
'ETrtVairpov.  331,  b. 
'E?riff7raffr^p,  526,  b. 
'Ejricrrir^f,  412,  a. 
'EjTKrra'r^f  riov  hrinno' *  ■  1, 

yali/,  412,  b. 
'ETriurtir^s  ruiv  yotira'v,  ^-  H 
Epistola,  304,  b  ;  693,  b. 
'EirioroAfiif,  412,  b. 
Epi8tomium,  400,  a. 
Epistylium,  412,  b. 
Episynthetici,  412,  b. 
Epitaphium,  460,  b. 
Epithalamium,  620,  a  ;  625,  b. 
'Eiri0Wa,  457,  b. 
*Epithymon,  413,  a. 
'E7rm/ii'a,  121,  a. 
'ETTinjioj,  259,  b  ;  537,  a. 
'Eiri'roi/oi,  572,  a  ;  894,  a. 
'Ejrtrpt^papxiJ^aros  6Urjt  1011, 

a,  b. 

'E7r(rooTrr/s  ypa^f],  413,  a. 
'Eirt'rpo^os,  413,  a. 
'EirwSfAia,  413,  b. 
'Emo/ii's,  1023,  b. 
'Enon^dXiov,  268,  b. 
'EttuWo,  956,  b. 
'Em5vvp.os,  413,  b. 
'E^ojcu/jos  T&v  fjXiKtwv,  413,  b. 
^Eirwi'u/ios  7U)v  0uAo>v,  414,  a. 
'Eird7rrai,  395,  b. 
'Enoirreta,  396,  a. 
'Eirwridcs,  892,  a. 
Epulones,  414,  a. 
Epulum  Jovis,  414,  a  ,  571,  b. 
Equestris  Ordo,  417,  a 
Equiria,  414.  b. 
Equites.  414  b. 


Equitum  Transvectio,  41t>  t 
418,  a. 

Equitum  Ceuturias  RecogBoa 
cere,  416,  a. 

Equuleus,  418,  b. 

*Equus,  418,  t 

Equus  October,  717,  * 

Equus  Publicus,  418,  i 

'EPtti/a'pxi7f,  419,  a. 

'Epaviarat,  419,  a 

"Epavot,  419,  a. 

*Erebinthus,  419,  b 

♦Eretiia  Terra,  419,  . 

'Epyoff/a:  TeTpdyunii,  5(  ,  s 

'Epyaarii/ai,  723,  b;  953,  • 

Ergastulum,  419,  ^ 

*Enca,  419,  b. 

Ericius,  420,  a 

*Erinus,  420,  :i 

*'Epio({>6pov  btvbpuv,  42U  » 

*E  rod  i  us,  420,  a 

Erogatio,  219,  b 

'Epuna,  420,  a 

'EpwrMia,  420,  a. 

'EJfafdpia,  107,  b 

*Eruca,  420,  a. 

'Epu>crflp£s,  420,  b 

*Errum,  420,  a. 

"Eryngium,  420,  a. 

*Erythrodonum,  420,  h. 

*Erythropus,  420,  b. 

*Eiythronium,  420,  b. 

'Eo-xapa,  77,  a  ;  447,  b 

'Eaxapi'j,  77,  a. 

"EooTTrpov,  905,  b 

Esseda,  420,  b. 

Essedarii,  420,  I 

Essedum,  420,  . 

"E0£(pa,  291,  a. 

'EflfAoTrpii^i'os,  51S,  i. 

'Hfluds,  287,  b. 

Euu,  397,  a. 

EvaaTi'is,  697,  a. 

E£i£py£(7i'a,  259,  a. 

Everriator,  462,  a 

Evictio,  423,  b. 

Evil  Eye,  431,  b. 

*Eulai,  421,  a. 

Eiuo.Woai,  421,  li 

Eirvai',  58,  b. 

Euy^,  572,  a. 

Evocati,  423,  b. 

*Eupatorium,  421,  b. 

E«7rarpi6ai,  422,  a. 

Eii0*7u£ir£,  369,  b 

Ev<t>Jinia,  369,  b. 

Euripus,  53,  a  ,  255,  « 

EvarvXos,  290,  b. 

Evdvdinia,  359,  a. 

Eidvvr,,  422,  a. 

Eufliwoi,  423,  a. 

Ev^uivos,  1024,  b. 

'E^aywyfif  Slieri,  424,  a 

'E^uipeoeus  dinr),  424,  a 

Exaucioratio,  638,  b. 

Exauguratio,  424,  b. 

Exceptio,  19,  a  ;  805,  b. 
"      Dilatoria,  19,  a 
"       Cognitoria,  19,  a 
44       Litis  Dividual,  19, 
44      Peremptona,  19,  a 
44      Rei  Residue,  19,  i 

Excubiaj,  222,  b. 

Exculntores,  424,  b. 

Executioner,  217,  a. 

Exedra,  152,  b;  514,  b;  517  1 

'ElnyriTai,  424,  b. 

'E{f.yyvaodai,  404,  b. 

Exercitor  Navis,  425,  a. 

Exerciloria  Actio,  425,  a 

'E^raorui,  423,  L  ,  425,  » 

Exhores,  499,  b. 

Exhibendum,  Actio  Ad,  416 

'E\iTfipia,  425,  b. 

Exodia,  425,  b. 

"E\obt>i,  995,  a. 

'E£wuiV,  426,  a. 

'E^wpoirm,  426,  b. 

Exostra,  426.  b. 

'E^warpa,  426,  b. 

'E^oiiAijs  Siki,  427,  a 

Expeditus,  427,  b. 

Exploratores,  905,  a 

Exsequia?,  459,  a. 

Exsilium,  136,  a. 

Exsul,  136,  a. 

Extispices,  488,  a. 

Extispicium,  488,  a 

Extranei  Heredes,  497.  t 

Extraordinary.  427  b 


GENERAL  INDEX. 


Errerre  lf.2,  a 
Ex  una.  906,  u. 


Faba,  427,  b. 
Fain  a  Lex,  780,  b 
Faba,  428,  a. 
Fabula  Palliata,  300,  b 
Fabala  Praetextata,  300,  b 
Fabula  Tugata,  300,  b. 
Factiones  Aungarum,  256  a 
'Fagus,  428,  a. 
Fals,  254.  a. 
Falarica,  489,  b. 
Talcidia  Lex,  574,  b. 
FaUarii,  428,  b. 
Falsum,  428,  a. 
Falx,  428,  b. 
Familia,  429,  b  ;  887,  a. 
Familiae  Emptor,  429,  b  ,  430,  a. 
Familia  Eroscundae  Actio,  430, 
b. 

Familiaris,  430,  a. 

Famosi  Libelli,  539,  b  ;  587,  a  , 

609,  b. 
Famulus.  429,  b. 
Fan,  444,  b. 
pannia  Lex,  934,  a. 
fanum,  957,  b 
'Far,  430,  b. 
Farreum,  623,  b 
Fartor,  430,  b. 
Faa,  432,  a  ;  560,  a. 
•Fascelus,  432,  a. 
Fasces  43],  a. 
Fascia,  431,  b. 
Fasciniun,  431,  b. 
Fasciola,  431,  b. 
Fasti,  432,  a. 

41    Annates,  433,  b. 

"    Calendares,  432,  a. 

"    Capitolrni,  433,  b. 

'*    Consulares,  433, b  ;  1076. 

"    Dies,  362,  a ;  432,  a. 

"   Historici,  433,  b. 

"    Sacri,  432,  a. 
Fastigiuni,  433,  a. 
Fauces,  517,  b. 
Favete  Linguil,  369,  b. 
Fax,  434,  a. 
Februare,  603,  b 
Februanus.  191,  a,  603,  b. 
Feciales.  437,  b 
•FeLs,  434,  b. 
•Fel  Terra.  434,  b. 
Felting,  778,  a. 
Fein,  ii  I  .  1030,  b. 
Feminalia,  435,  a. 
Fenestra,  520,  b. 
Fenus,  546,  b, 
Feralia,  402,  b. 
Ferculum,  435.  a. 
Ferenlam,  104,  a. 
Feretrum,  459,  b  .  570,  a. 
firm,  435,  a. 

11    ^slive,  437,  a. 

"    Conceptivas,  435,  b. 

"    Demcales,435,a  ,  462,  a. 

"    Imperative,  435,  b. 

•'    Latins,  438,  b. 

"    Prajcidanee,  437,  a. 

"    Private,  435,  a. 

"    Publics?,  435.  a. 

44    Sementive,  436,  b 

"    Stative,  435,  b. 

"    Stultorum,  450,  a. 

"    Vindemiales,  437,  a. 
Ferrc  Legem,  580,  a. 
•Ferula,  437,  a. 
•Ferulago,  437,  a. 
Fescenmna,  437,  a 
Festi  Dies,  362,  b. 
Fesluca,  615,  b. 
Fetlales,  437,  b. 
Fibula,  438,  b. 
Fictile,  439,  a. 
Fictio,  441,  a. 
•Ficus,  441,  a 
Fideicommissarius,  441,  b. 
F:deicomiuisaarn  PneUir<tt,442, 

Fideitiimmissum,  441,  b. 
Fidejussor,  541,  b. 
Fidepromissor,  541,  Ii 
Fides,  605,  b  ;  606,  b 
Fidinuln,  443,  a. 
Fiducia,  443,  a. 
Piduciari*.  Actio,  443.  • 
Bdariarius,  441,  b. 
Di?hn,e.  443.  a. 
7  K 


Figulina  Ars,  439,  a. 
Figulus.  439,  a. 
Filia,  277,  b. 
Filiafamilias,  430,  a 
Films,  277,  b. 

Filiusfamilias,  430,  a  .  741,  b 

Filamen,  446,  a. 

•Filix,  443,  a. 

Filum,  446,  a. 

Fimbriae,  443,  b. 

Finis,  aS0,  a. 

Finium    Regundorum  Actio, 

444,  a. 
Fiscales,  476,  b. 
Fiscalis  Praetor,  444,  b, 
Fiscus,  444,  a. 
Fistucatio,  1042,  b. 
Fistula,  219,  b  ,  94 1,  b 
Flabellifera,  444,  b 
Flabellum,  444,  b. 
Flagrio,  445,  b. 
Flagrum,  445,  a. 
Fiamen,  445,  b. 

"      Augustalis,  128,  a 

"      Dialis,  445.  b. 

"      Martialis,  445,  b. 

"      Quinnalis,  445,  b 
Flarninia  Lex,  582,  b. 
Flaminica,  446,  b 
Flamineum,  625,  a. 
Flavia  Agrana  Lex,  582,  b 
Flexumines,  415,  b. 
Floors  of  Houses,  519,  b. 
Floralia,  447,  a. 
Flumen,  878,  b. 
Fluiuinis  Recipiendi  or  Iinnut 

tendi  Semtus,  878,  b. 
Fucale,  447,  b. 
FocuIum.  447,  b. 
Focus,  447,  b. 
Frederatie  Civitales,  448,  a. 
Fralerati,  448,  a. 
Faxlus,  448,  a  ;  904.  a. 
•Frenum  Graecum,  448,  b 
Foenus,  546,  b. 
Folliculus,  448,  b. 
Folhs,  448,  b  ;  870,  a. 
Foot  (measure  of  length),  761, 
b. 

Furceps.  449,  a. 
Fores,  525.  b. 
Forfex.  449,  a  ;  327,  b. 
Fori,  252,  b  ;  893,  a. 
Forma,  449,  b. 
Formella,  449,  b. 
Formula,  18,  b  ,  19,  b. 
Fomacalia,  450,  a. 
Fornacula.  450,  a. 
Fornax,  450,  a. 
Fornix,  450,  b. 
Forty.  The,  450,  b. 
Forum,  451,  a;  813,  b. 
Fossa,  31,  b. 
•Fragum,  452,  a. 
Flainea,  489,  b. 
Frater,  277,  b. 
Fratrea  Arvales,  109,  a. 
Fraus,  787,  b. 
•Fraxmus,  452,  a. 
Frenum,  452,  a. 
Fresco,  703,  b. 
Fngidarium,  147  ;  148.  a 
Fringe,  443,  b. 
Fntiilus,  452,  b. 
Fronlale,  54,  b. 
Fructuana  Res,  1006,  b 
Fnjctuariua,  1068,  b. 
Fructus,  1068,  b. 
Friiinenlari*  Leges,  582,  b 
Frumenlarii,  452,  ". 

Food*,  1063,  a. 
Pnga  Lata,  136,  a. 
Fuga  Libera.  136,  a. 
Fugalia,  833,  b. 
Fugitivam.  884,  b. 
Fugitivus,  684,  b. 
Fulcra,  573,  a. 
Fuller,  453,  a. 
Fullu,  453,  a. 
Fnllonica,  454,  a. 
Fiillonicum,  454,  a. 
F'lllomum,  454,  a 
Fuim  Imimttendi  Semtus,  878, 
b. 

Funale,  454,  a. 
F-inalis  BqilUI,  332,  b 
Funambulus,  454,  a. 

F  lu,  454,  b. 

Fundani,  448,  b. 

Fundi  >r<>»  454.  h 


Fundus,  448,  a  ;  455,  a. 
Funerals.  455,  b. 
Funes,  894,  a. 
*Fungus,  455,  U 
Funus,  455,  b. 

44     lud'ctivum,  459,  a 

"     Plebeiuiu,  459,  a. 

"     Publicum,  459,  a. 

"     Taciturn,  459,  a. 

"     Translatitium,  459,  a 
Furca,  463,  a. 
Furcifei,  463,  a. 
Fumaria,  1055,  a. 
Furia  or  Fusia  Camma  Lex, 

583,  a ;  616,  b. 
Furiosus,  328,  b  ;  329,  a. 
Furnace,  450,  a. 
Furnus,  450,  a. 
Furor,  329,  a. 
Furti  Actio,  463,  b. 
Furtuni,  463,  a. 

"      Conreptum,  463,  b. 

"      Mainfestum,  463,  b. 

11      Nec  Manifestum,  463, 

h. 

"      Oblatum,  463,  b. 
Filscina,  464,  a. 
Fustuanum,  464,  b. 
Fubus,  464,  b 

g.  r. 

Gabima  Lex,  943,  a. 
Gabinus  Cinctus,  987,  a 
Gaesuni,  465,  b  ;  489,  b. 
*Gagates  Lapis.  465,  b 
rWdr,  465,  b. 
Gaius,  541,  a 
•Galactites  Lapis,  465,  b 
*Gale,  465,  b. 
Galea,  466,  a. 
TaAcos  'AaTTipius,  466,  b 
*ra>£»5  Kvuv,  466,  b. 
T.iAeds  Atios,  466,  b. 
•ruAeoj  'Pooioj,  466,  b. 
Galerus,  293,  a. 
•Galiopsis,  466,  b. 
•Galium,  466,  b. 
Galli,  466,  b. 
*Gallus.  467.  a. 
IMAws,  3l,  a. 
TaiiT}\ia,  468,  a. 
Ta^tiiv,  190,  a. 
Gambler,  Gaming,  42,  b. 
TupSpoii  471,  b. 
rdiws,  618,  a. 
Vayyaitov,  837,  a. 
Ganea,  226,  b. 
Garden,  510,  b. 
Gates  of  Cities,  793,  a, 
Gausapa,  468,  a. 
Gausa|>e,  468.  a. 
Gausapum,  468,  a 
TeXcoms,  1003,  a. 
Tt\u>roitoiol,  733,  a. 
Ttvttov,  138,  a. 
Gener,  31,  a. 
Vailaia,  458,  b. 
•Genista,  467,  a. 
rrvw)r«i,  259,  b;  1003,  b. 
rivof,  259,  a;  259,  b;  1003,  b. 
Gens,  468,  b. 
'Genttana,  471,  b. 
Gentiles,  468,  b. 
Geuiilitas,  469,  a. 
Gentilma  Sacra,  469,  b. 
Gentilitium  Jus,  469  a 
Ptw/iiiooi,  471 ,  b. 
r/0upii,  173,  a. 
rti/.epivtii',  396,  a 
Vi<l>vfnauds,  396,  a 
['  ,  .,,",,.  365,  a. 
'Geninium,  471,  b. 
•Geranus,  472,  a. 
Tlfavot,  524.  a. 
rcp<ii"niAir*<,  524,  a. 
rtfxtfxit,  365,  a. 

Ger          277,  b 

I' ■ .    .  i  i,  473,  h 
Fcpovnl,,,  472,  b. 
rffipa,  385,  a. 
Gestatio,  511,  b, 
•Grteium,  475,  a. 
•Ge.hyllrs,  475,  a. 
♦Genm,  475,  a. 
•Gingldium,  475,  a 
Gingrus,  981,  a. 
•Gi.inus,  475,  a. 
Girdle,  134,  a;  1073.  s 
•Gith,  475,  b. 
Gladiator  dm.  175.  >■ 


Gladiaiuics,  475,  t 

Gladiaiors,  475,  b. 

•Gladiolus,  478,  a 

Gladius,  478,  a. 

Glandes,  455,  a 

•Glans,  478,  a. 

Glass,  1058.  a. 

•Glastum,  478,  b. 

•Glaucium,  478,  : 

•Glaucus,  478,  b. 

•Glaux,  478,  b. 

Gleba,  870,  a. 

•Glechon,  47S,  h 

rXcvKog,  1051,  a. 

•Glis,  479,  a. 

Glos,31,  a 

rXwoaa,  981,  b. 

•Glottis,  479,  a. 

•Glycyrrhiza,  479,  & 

•Glycymens,  479,  s 

•Glycyside,  479,  a 

r\v<t>o,  860,  a. 

TAii^is,  1051,  b. 

•Gnaphalium,  479,  a 

•Gnajihalus,  479,  a 

Tva^cvs,  453,  a. 

Tvrjoioi,  22,  a. 

rKi/iwK,  508,  b  ;  66< 

*Gobius,  479,  a 

Gold,  128,  a. 

Gnmphi,  1043,  a 

I'^us.  263,  a. 

I"",,,  i  p  ,.  213,  a. 

Vwpvrdiy  315,  a. 

•Gossipion,  479,  a 

Gradus,  53,  a;  763, 

Gradus  Cogiiatiouis  '77,  b 

Gnecostasis,  912,  a. 

TpufijiiiTUov  \q\uif  \ik6v,  34# 

b  ;  348,  a. 
TpuppuiTtii,  479,  a. 
Grammar  -   .     i.    ,,,  945,  a 
rpa/j^ij,  593,  a  ;  90J.  b. 
Gianary,  510,  b. 
r<M<t,),  479,  b. 

ayapiov,  618,  a. 

11    dypti^/tovt  33  b. 

"    ayptiflov  fiCTdWov,  33  b 

"    ddiKins  rodf  rdv  6?*:* 

21,  b. 

"    (JAoyiou,  45,  a 
"    ,1 . .  46,  b. 
"    ai'uutiaxi"Vt  ^7,  a. 
*'    avSparruni(jfjL0Uy  58,  b. 
'*    a-raTnotui$    reu  oi/uss 
21,  b  ;  66,  b. 
M    dirpooraatovt  74,  a 
"    auyi'i;,  91,  b. 
"    <jpTay^{,  487,  b. 
"    aoc&claf,  113,  a. 
**    dtrrpani as,  1 17,  a 
"    iiiiToiiuMus,  131,  a 
"    PovXtvotw,  171,  a. 
u    ociAi'us,  342,  a. 
"     &CK'r:      .  339,  b. 
"    Awpoaoiciui,  339,  b. 
"    iu>po\cviui,  1071,  a. 
"    oupuv,  339,  b. 
"    up)  fiou,  490,  b. 
u    /irirpoiri){,  430,  a 
11    haipr'iocws,  503,  a. 
"     itr  >  ■   t  ,,  504,  a. 
11    KaKuyufiiovt  616,  a 
"    KaKwaotiit  '84,  b. 
11    KaTiiXvatutt  rod  hitttmi 
223,  b. 

14    .  ,  r  ,  224,  b. 

"    nAoiriiv,  27b,  a. 

Xtintivavriov,  577,  - 
11    Xtiwiari"! -i  ,  ,  577, 
M    Atiiror.if.ioi;,  117,  a. 
M     fita0u>oii*>i  otKUVt  636,  k 
M    lioixti'ii*  24,  a. 

'*        l  ,  "  ' '  ,  OMS)0'J(HJ, 

662,  a 

"     (ni.it,  1070,  b. 
"    otpt)  duiou,  618,  a. 
"     -     i,        731,  a. 

44    Ss^MwptviUaii  732,  ■ 
44    *aptio~)'pua*f)c,  734, 
44    wponyutyiitfit  808,  a. 

44  r,  <  '*r.i  , , .  Ml,  a. 

14  fitjropiKih  838,  a. 
14        »-,^  ,,  t.  , ..  931,  a 

u  TpiiviMToi  Ik  wctrtm 

W  a. 

"  rup,iw/Ao{,  811, 

"  vSptun.  522,  a. 

"  tTofioAot.  523,  b 
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r*i0i)  panidmv,  768.  b 
"    fQopas  r<2v  iXtmlpuv 

"  '  ^6vav,  760,  a,  b. 

"    xpevicYYfiaipjjSy  819,  b. 

"    tycvdoKAtireias,  820,  a. 
rpa<?»).  ypufiKt),  699,  b. 
Graphiariu.n,  924,  b. 
rp»0if,  702,  b. 
Giaphium,  924,  b 
Greaves,  676,  b. 
Sregonanus  Codex,  979,  b 
Gremium,  1049,  b. 
[Wo;,  837,  a ;  940,  a. 
Vp»v$oiidxot,  489,  b. 
Tp6a<t>os,  489,  b. 
Gnbernaculum,  480,  b. 
Gubernator,  480,  b. 
TiiK,  79,  a. 
Yvftvaoiapxii,  483,  ». 
rt>/»va<rfapxoSi  483,  a. 
Fopwioioi',  481,  a. 
TvfivaoTaij  483,  b. 
rvp»"/(Jtot,  485,  b. 
rviivijrat,  94,  a. 
rvpvrjTtf,  94,  a ;  489,  b. 
Tvpvoi,  94,  a. 
rv/ivoirat^ia,  485,  a. 
rvpvis,  667,  a. 
Fvv aiKoxdonoi,  486,  a. 
r«»'aiK(i)i'(ns,  514,  a. 
Tu»'at*foi'o//ot,  486,  a. 
Gustatiu,  275,  a ;  1054,  b 
Guttus,  151,  a. 
Gymnasium,  481,  a. 
Gypsum,  41,  b. 

H.  Aspirata 

Habenifi,  486,  a. 
Habitatio,  878,  a. 
'Haedus,  486,  b. 
'Hsemachates,  486,  b. 
'Haamadoron,  486,  b. 
'Haematites,  486,  b. 
Hares,  493,  b. 
Hair,  291,  a. 
AAai,  850,  a. 
'Halcyon,  486,  b. 
•Haliaeetu  i,  486,  h 
'AA*a,  33,  a. 
'Halicieabum,  486,  b 
'Halimos,  486,  b. 
AAiV6r;<ri$,  717,  a. 
AAwa,  45,  i. 
'AXji  '51,  b. 
'AAoirr/yiov,  850,  a. 
Haltores,  487,  a. 
Hama,  154,  a. 
"Aua|a,  487,  a;  781,  a. 
'Aua£d7roo£s,  '81,  a. 
Hammers,  610,  a. 
"Ap/ia,  331,  a  j  487,  a 
'  Ap/id/ia^a,  487,  a. 
Harmamaxa,  487,  a. 
'Kpfioyri,  709,  a,  b. 
'ApuoviKij,  644,  a. 
Harmostifi,  487,  b. 
Ha"rp,  852,  b. 
'h-pmiyn,  487,  b. 
'Apirayijs  ypafn,  487,  D 
Harpago,  487,  b. 
'Apiraordv,  488,  a 
Harpasturn,  488,  a> 
"Apni;,  428,  b. 
Haruspices,  488,  a. 
HaruspicinaArs,  369,0  ,  488,  a. 
Haruspicium,  369,  b, 
Hasta,  488,  b. 
Hastarium,  490,  a. 
Hastati,  103,  b;  613,  b. 
'Exaro/z^atuv,  190,  a. 
'EiKarifiSma,  493,  a. 
'EKardiiSri,  493,  a  ;  84$,  b. 
'EtKaToarri,  752,  b- 
'F,KTriii6pioi,  751,  a 
Hectici,  490,  a. 
•Hedera,  490,  a. 
'ESva,  378,  b. 
•E&iAia,  893,  a. 
E6o{,  958,  b. 
'Hedyosmus,  490,  u 
'Hedysarurn,  490,  b. 
Hycii&nes  av/t/iaptuv,  399,  b. 
'Hysuorlii  AdtaonjpioB,  300,  b. 
'Hvifroptz,  786,  b. 
EB(,T«f ,  492,  a. 
Heil  (Gtiek),  493,  b 
Heir  (Roman),  497,  a. 
EfeyvoD  rpo^,  490,  b 
'HaUnium,  490,  b. 
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Helepolu,  491,  a. 
Helissa,  357,  a. 
Heliocaminus,  521,  a. 
'HAiorpiiirtov,  508,  b. 
'Heliotropiuin,  491,  a. 
Hellanodics),  491,  a  ;  689,  b  ; 
683,  a. 

'UMavoiiKtu,  491,  a;  689,  b; 

683,  a. 
'EWavodiKaiilw,  683,  a. 
♦Helleborua,  491,  a. 
'Helleborene,  491,  b. 
Hellenotamiae,  491,  b. 
'EAAijKjra/i/at,  491,  h 
•EAAcina,  397,  b. 
Helmet,  466,  a. 
'Helming,  491,  b. 
Helotes,  492,  a. 
'Helxine,  492,  b. 
'Hemaris,  492,  b. 
'Hemerocales,  499,  b. 
"Heinerocalis,  499,  b. 
'H//fp,i,  361,  b. 
'HliCpoSavumal,  549,  a. 
'HwhirXotSiov,  1093,  a. 
Hemina.  304,  a ;  318,  b ;  880,  b. 
Hemiuarium,  304,  a. 
Hemlock,  394,  b. 
•Em5«o,  oi,  394,  b. 
"En/  xut        190,  b. 
•Hvta,  486,  a. 
'Hvioxos,  333,  a. 
*Hepatis,  493,  a. 
'Hepatus,  493,  a. 
Hephaisteia,  564,  b. 
"Exfmna,  1051,  b. 
Heraclean  Tablet,  5S6,  a. 
!  *'HpuicAeia  \ldos,  493,  a. 
I  Henna,  493,  a. 
I  'Hpaia,  493,  a. 
Herald,  181,  a. 
Hereditas,  497,  b. 
Heres  (Greek),  493,  b. 
Heres  (Roman),  497,  a. 
Hernias,  500,  b  ;  912,  b. 
Hernuea,  501,  a. 
'Eptiai,  500,  b. 
•Ep/zata,  501,  a. 
Her  mat  he  na,  501,  a. 
Hermeraclae,  501,  a. 
'Hcrmodactylus,  501,  b. 
Hermogenianus  Codex,  979,  b. 
Hermulaa,  500,  b. 
'HpSov,  457,  b. 
'Herpyllus,  501,  b. 
'Hesperis,  501,  b. 
'Edna,  447,  b. 
'EffWaats,  501,  b. 
'EaTtrfrwp,  501,  b. 
•Eraipm,  502,  a. 
'Eratp^aeois  ypa<pj,  90S,  a. 
'Eratpla,  278,  a. 
EBperpo,  587,  b. 
Hexaphoron,  571,  a. 
'E^a'arvAos,  290,  a. 
Hexeres,  891,  b. 
"IopDffis,  958,  a. 
'\ep&kiov,  63,  a. 
'Hierakion,  503,  b. 
•Hierax,  503,  b. 
'lepetov,  845,  a,  b. 
'Hierobotane,  503,  b 
'IcpdoovAoi,  503,  a. 
'lepoypafifiareis,  49,  b. 
'Iepouuirsta,  369,  b. 
'Itponqvia,  681,  a. 
Hieromnemones,  49,  b;  503,  b. 
'Up6v,  958,  a. 

Hieromca  Lex,  583,  a ;  813,  t>. 

Hieronicae,  120,  a. 
'lepo(pdvTiis,  395,  b. 
'lepoirutot,  504,  a. 
'lepooKonia,  369,  b. 
'\tpotrv\lai  ypcupfi,  904,  a. 
Hilana,  504,  a. 
^XapuTpayydia,  994,  b. 
'lAniKrts.234,  b;  894,  a. 
'l/iatrts  rrvKTiKoi,  934,  b. 
'Himantopous,  504,  b. 
'IfuiTidiov,  717,  b. 
'ludnov,  717,  b. 
Hinge,  215,  a. 
'Ilipparohus,  504,  b. 
'l7r7Tapuo<7rJ7$,  98,  b. 
AHippelaphus,  504,  b. 
'Hippocampus,  504,  b. 
Hippodromoa,  511,  b;  909,  a 
"Hippolapathum,  504,  b. 
'Hippomanes,  504,  b. 
*Hi  ppomarathum,  504,  b. 


Hippoperas,  505,  a. 
'Hippophaes,  505,  a. 
'Hippophsstum,  905,  a, 
'Hippopotamus,  905,  a, 
'Hippus,  505,  a. 
'Hipposelinon,  505,  a. 
'Hippouris,  505,  a. 
'Hippurus,  505,  a. 
Hirpex,  549,  b. 
'Hirudo,  505,  a. 
'Hirundo,  505,  a. 
W"*t,  506,  a. 
•larhv,  893,  b. 
'Iffrwv,  953,  a. 
'lards,  610,  a;  953,  a. 
Histrio,  505,  a. 
'Odonoiot,  1043,  b. 
'OXicddei,  891,  a. 
"OAfiOS,  1015,  a. 
Holyday,  435,  a. 
'OXoKavrav,  849,  b. 
Holoserica,  876,  a. 
'0\oa'pvpi]\aTa  Ipya,  010,  b. 
Holosphyraton,  178,  a. 
'Ouoy(£Ao(CT£s,259,b;  1003,  b 
"Ouo»(,  260,  b. 
'O/ioAoyia,  933,  a  ;  937,  a. 
Honoraria  Actio,  17,  b. 
Honorarn  Ludi,  601,  a. 
Honorarium,  24,  b ;  251,  a. 
Honorarium  Jus,  17,  b  ;  388,  a. 
Honores,  507,  a. 
Hoop,  1020,  a. 
"OirAa,  93,  b. 
"OirA^rts,  1003,  a. 
'OirAtVuc,  94  ;  99,  b. 
Hoplomachi,  476,  b. 
Hora,  507,  b. 

Hordearium  Ma,  30,  a;  415, a. 
"OpKos,  668,  b. 
*SLpEiov,  510,  b. 
"Cw°S.  641,  b;  899,  a. 
"Opw,  508,  a. 
Horoiogium,  508,  a. 
Horrearii,  510,  b. 
Horreum,  510,  b. 
Hortensia  Lex,  785,  b 
Hortus,  510,  b. 
"Offioi,  688,  b. 
fO(7iu>77jp,  688,  h 
Hospes,  513,  a. 
Hospitality,  511,  b. 
Hospitium,  511,  b. 
Hostia,  845,  b. 
Hustis,  412,  a ;  800,  a. 
Hour,  507,  b. 
Huuse  (Greek),  513,  b. 
Huuse  (Roman),  515,  b. 
'T«-ciVota,  521,  b. 
'llyacinthus,  529,  a. 
'Hyaloeides,  523,  a, 
"YaAoj,  1058,  a. 
"XSpenii  ypaipfi,  589,  a. 
'Y bpdXinii,  640,  a. 
•Yooavds,  395,  b. 
'Hydrargyrus,  529,  a. 
•YSpaiXris,  522,  b. 
]TnpuuAiKdi<  ipy&vov,  939,  b. 
"YopauAts,  522,  b. 
'Yopio,  901,  a. 
'Tdpmipopia,  523,  a. 
'r6p6pc\i,  1054,  b. 
'Y^po/zjyAov,  1054,  b 
*"YAwrf  n,  524,  a. 
•YAupoi,  523,  a. 
^YAAeis,  1002,  b. 
rYAu>pof,  523,  a. 
Humare,  461,  a. 
"Ynatdpov,  958,  b. 
"YTraitfpos,  290,  a. 
'Yirtpai,  890,  a;  894,  a. 
'Yircp^utpos,  404,  a. 
'Xirtiptala,  523,  b. 
'XitTipETift,  523,  b. 
"YTrspov,  642,  b. 
'Xnepuiov,  514,  a ;  610,  b 
'Yirctiduvof,  499,  b. 
rY<pdvrai,  953,  a. 
'Yird6Ai;ua,  894,  b. 
'rmSoXeis,  968,  b. 
'YirofJuAi/s  ypatpfj,  933,  b. 
f  XnoxaXi  vtola,  459,  b. 
'Ymwpmjs,  505,  b. 
'  Yirdowa,  188,  b ;  893,  b. 
'Yirrfyatoi-,  309,  b ;  497,  a. 
'Yirdyciov,  309,  b ;  497,  a. 
'Yvoypa<l>ls,  709,  b. 
'TraypaiiitaTcis,  479,  b. 
'YwoA^viov,  988,  b. 
'Yvoitciovcs,  260,  b. 


Txapoaia,  354,  b ,  3M,  fc 
Tttovouoj,  327,  b 
Tf  iotcMiov,  978  b 
Tvdpxw,  5S4-  a- 
*Yiroo<eijwov,  969,  a. 
•Yiror//ii;ais,  229,  b. 
•Yiro&iicopos,  1073,  k 
'Yno^uara,  893,  t 
'Yirnao/ioj,  794,  t 
Hurdle,  319,  b. 
*Y<nrA^5,  909,  b. 
'Yffodf ,  489,  a. 
'Yor£poiror^oc,  458,  a 
Hyacinthia,  59  .,  b. 
Hydrancc,  395,  b. 
Hydraula,  522,  b. 
Hydromelum,  1054,  b. 
'Hyoscyamus,  523,  a 
'Hypericum,  523,  b. 
Hypocaustum,  151,  a 
Hypogeum,  308,  b ;  417,  •. 
'Hypuglosson,  534,  a 
'Hypolals,  594,  a, 
Hypotheca,  775,  a. 
Uypothecaria  Actio,  7T0,  b 
'Hyssopus,  594,  a. 
'Hystrix,  524,  a. 

I.,  J. 

"laKxos,  396,  a. 
Jaculatores,  489,  b. 
Jaculum,  489,  b. 
Janitor,  527,  b. 
Janua,  524,  b. 
Januarius,  191,  a. 
'Iasioue,  527,  b. 
'Iaspachates,  527,  b. 
'Iaspis,  527,  b. 
Iatralipta,  527.  b. 
Iatraliptice,  527,  b;  $30,  a 
'lorpds,  630,  a. 
Iatrosophista,  538,  a. 
'Iberis,  528,  a. 
'Ibis,  528,  a. 
'Ichneumon,  520,  a. 
Iconics  Status),  017,  a> 
"iKpia,  980,  a. 
Idus,  193,  a. 
Jentaculum,  274,  a. 
"lySq,  642,  b. 
Ignobilis,  666,  b 
Ignominia,  535,  a ,  009,  a 
'l\r).  100,  b. 
Ilicet,  461,  a. 
Imagines,  714,  b. 
Imbrices,  952,  b. 
Impend  mm,  546,  b. 
Imperative  Ferie,  430,  b 
Imperator,  531,  a. 
Imperium,  530,  a. 
Impluvium,  516,  b. 
Imprisonment,  213,  a 
Impubes,  531,  a. 
In  Bonis,  163,  a. 
Inauguratio,  533,  b. 
Inauris,  533,  a. 
Incensus,  212,  a. 
Inceramenta  Navium,  701  t 

704,  b. 
Incestum,  533,  b. 
Incitega,  533,  b. 
Incorporates  Res,  374  b 
Incubatio,  376,  b. 
Incunabula,  534,  a 
Incus,  534,  a. 
Index,  588,  b. 
'Indicum,  524,  b. 
Indigitamenta,  791,  a 
Induere,  48,  a. 
Indumentum,  1094,  a 
Indusium,  1024,  b. 
Indutus,  48,  a ;  1094,  a 
Infamis,  ,'35,  a. 
Infamia  (Greek),  930,  a 
Infamia  (Roman)  034,  b 
Infans,  537,  b. 
Infantia,  537,  b 
Inferise,  469,  U 
Informer,  349,  a. 
Infula,  938,  a. 
Ingenui,  538,  b. 
Ingenaitas,  938,  b. 
Ingratus,  746,  a. 
'Inguinaln,  939,  a. 
Inheritance  (Greek),  493, » 
Inheritance  (Roman),  407  a> 
Injuria,  539,  a. 

Injnrisrutn  Actio,  837  a  1040 
b. 

Ink.  131  t> 


ItImNHKAJ,  index. 


faa,  SS6, a 

"Ma,  939.  o. 

Inoficiosram  Tutumru, 
969,  a. 

Inquilini,  301,  a 

mquilinui,  137,  a 

Insania,  329,  ». 

Imuhh  339,  a. 

Insigne,  539,  b. 

Instita.  MO  ■ 

lastitor,  MO,  b. 

[nititoris  Actio,  540,  b 

Znstitutiones,  540,  b. 

[nstitutoria  A  ;tio  5(2  a 

insula,  519,  a. 

Intaglios,  860  a. 

Cntentio,  19,  b  ;  20,  a. 

.ntegrum  Restitutio,  In,  834,  b. 

jitercalaxy  Month,  190,  a;  191, 

b;  194,  a. 
Intercapedo,  149,  a. 
Intercear     543,  a ;  941,  a. 
Intercisi  Dies,  362,  b. 
Intsrcolumnia,  60,  b. 
Interdictio  Aqua  et  Ignis,  137,*. 
Interdictum,  542,  b. 

"        Adipiscendjs  Poa- 
"  ,943,  b. 

Posse  ssori  am, M3, 

de  Precano.543,  a. 
Prohibitorium, 


quorum  Bonoruna, 

Recuperandss  Poe- 
ts, M3,  b. 

Restitutorium, 

Retinenda  P"» 
a,  543.  b. 

Salvianum,543,  b 
Sectonum,  M3,  b. 
UtiPoesidetis,54V 


M2/o 
811,  a 

u 


MS,  b 


u        Utrubi,  54*.  b. 
late  rest  of  Money,  544,  b. 
lntergerivus,  736,  a. 
latemundinum,  668,  a. 
Interpret,  M8,  a. 
Interregnum,  548,  a. 
Inteirex,  548,  a. 
Interala,  1024,  b. 
lntestabilis,  MB,  b. 
Intestate,  Hereditatia  Ab,497.a. 
Intestatus,  497,  b. 
•Into bam,  548,  b 
Intasiam,  1024,  b. 
•Inula,  M9,  a. 
LaTsntanam,  500,  a. 
Investia,  532,  a. 
•Ion,  M9,  a. 
•Ionia,  M9,  a. 
Ios,  847,  a. 
Mphyon,  M9,  a. 
lavtff.  508,  a. 
•Ipa,  M9,  a. 
Iotv,  390,  a. 
Iran,  M9,  b. 
•Ins,  M9,  a. 
*Irpez,  M9,  h 
•Iaatis,  M9,  b. 
Iaelaatici  Ludi,  ISO,  a. 
leoroAircta,  359,  a. 
•Iaopyron,  M9,  b. 
laoriXua,  259,  a. 
leoTtXtU,  259,  a. 
laO^ia  M9,  b. 
tathmiun  Games,  M9,  b 
Italia,  2B2,  a  ;  HI 3,  a. 
Italy,  28'2,  a. 
Iter,  879,  a;  Kill.  I 
Itiuens  Scmius,  87S,  b 
•Wt>  >«.  363,  b. 
I'm,  Ml.b. 
Jnber,.  871,  a. 
ladex,  550,  b. 
Jadex  Ordi nanus,  5M,  a. 
J  ado  i  Pedaneua,  5M,  a. 
Jadax  Quiestioius,  552,  a. 
Jadges  (Oreek),  331,  b;  I**, 

a;  407,  a. 
'edges  (Roman),  550,  b. 
Jadicati  Actio,  554,  a. 
■adioes  Editv  li,  553,  a. 
Jadicia  DupL  eia,  430,  a 
J  ad  in  s  Bxtnordinana,  Ml,  b. 
Jadicia  Legitime,  530,  a. 
Jadicia  Qua  Impeno,  430,  a. 
I  -.dicium.  550,  b. 


Judiciun.  /opuli,  551,  b  ;  552,  b. 
Judicium  Privatum,  551,  b. 
Judicium  Publicum,  551,  b. 
Jugerum.  5M,  b. 
Jugum,  554,  b. 
Jugnmenrum,  62,  b  ;  5S4,  b. 
lima  Leges,  555,  b. 
Julia  Lax  de  Adulteriia,  33,  b 
"      Agraria,  555,  b. 
-      de  Ambitu,  46,  b. 
44      de  Annona,  555,  b. 
"      de  Bonis  Cedendis, 
995,  b. 
"      Caducaria,  555,  b. 
"      de  Cade  et  Venefi- 
cio,  555,  b 

"      de  Civitate,  261,  b  ; 
448,  a;  555,  b. 

44    '  de  Posnore,  555,  b. 
"      da    Fundo  Dotali, 
965,  b. 

"      Judiciaria,  553,  a ; 
•99.  b. 

"      de  Liberia  Legatio- 
nibua,  976,  b. 

"      Majestatis,  609,  a. 
"       Municipalis,  556,  a. 
"      et    Papia  Poppaea, 
956,  a 

"      Peculatua,  748,  b. 
"      et  Plautia,  557,  a. 
*'      de  Pronnciis,  ?15,  b. 
•■      Bepetundanun,  834, 

b 

■      da  Rem  dais,  748,  b. 
"      de  SacerdotiiB,  557, a. 
"  deSacrilegia,748,b; 
846.  b. 

«      Sumtuaria,  557,  b  ; 
934,  b. 

"      Theairalia,  557,  b. 
"      et  Titia,  557,  b. 
"      de  Vi  Public*  et  Pri- 
vata,  1058,  a. 

"  Vicesimaria,  1046,  a. 
Julias,  196,  b. 
*Juncus,  557,  b. 
Janea  or  Junta  Norbana  Lex, 
569,  a ;  583,  b;  589,  a;  61 6,  b. 
Jama  Lex,  Repetandarum, 
834,  a. 

Juniores,  296,  a ;  1007,  b ; 

1008,  a. 
•Juniperus,  557,  b. 
Junius,  191,  a. 
Jura  in  Re,  374,  b. 
Juramentum,  670,  a. 
Jure  Actio,  In,  559,  b 
Jure  Agere,  18,  b. 
Jure  Cessio,  In,  557,  b. 
Joreconaulti,  558,  a. 
June  Aactores,  558,  a. 
Jurisconsult!,  558,  a. 
Jarisdictio,  559,  a. 
Jarisperiti,  558,  a. 
Jahsnradentes,  OS.  a. 
Jus,  559,  b. 

"   jEbanum,  562,  a. 

"  Annali  Aurei,  839,  b 

"  Annaloram,  839,  b. 

"  Applicatiome,  137,  a. 

"   Cirile,  559,  b. 

"  Cirile  Flaviannm,  563,  a. 

"  Civile  Papinanom  or  Pa- 

pisianum,  562,  a. 

■'   Cintatia,  260,  b. 

"  Commenni,  261,  a. 

"  Connubii,  261,  a. 

"  Edicendi,  388,  a. 

"  Fetiale,  438,  a. 

**  Gentilitium,  469,  a. 

"  Oentiam,  5!9,  b. 

44   Honorarium,  388,  a. 

44   Honurum,  261,  a. 

44  Italicam,  381,  b. 

44  Latii,  381,  b;  568,  b. 

44  Liberoram,  557,  a 

44   Naturale,  559,  b. 

44   Non  Scriptum,  560,  b. 

44  Pootiflciam,  560,  a  ;  791, 

b |  702.  a. 

44  Poatiiminii,  799. 

44   Prasdiatonam,  804,  b. 

44  Pratoriam,  388,  a ;  560,  b, 

"  Privatum,  361,  a;  561,  ■ 

"  Publicum,  361,  a  ;  561,  a. 

44  Quiritiom,  381,  a ;  561,  ... 

44    Relation. s,  869,  b. 

u   Retpondendi,  558,  b. 

44  Scriptum,  560,  b. 


Jus  Senatus,  867,  a 

Jas  Suffragionim,  261,  a. 

Jus  Vocatio,  In,  18,  a. 

Jusjurandum,  670,  a. 

J  usjurandum  Calumma,  303,  b. 

•Jasquiamus,  563,  b. 

Justa  Funera,  459,  a. 

Juatum,  562,  a. 

Jostinianeoa  Codex,  373,  a 

Justitium,  462,  b. 

Juasu,  Quod,  Actio,  60S,  b. 

*Iynx,  562,  b. 

K.  SeeC. 

L.  A. 

Labaram,  897,  a. 

Aa6(>,  211,  h. 

•Labrax,  562,  b. 

Labrom,  149,  b. 

•Labrusca,  563,  b. 

Labyrinthus,  563,  a. 

Lacerna,  563,  b. 

Laciniss,  564,  a. 

Laconicom,  144,  a  ;   149,  a ; 

150,  a. 
*L arnica,  564,  b. 
Lacunar,  520,  b. 
Lacue.  74,  b  ;  219,  a. 
•Ladanam,  5M,  b. 
Ladders,  856,  b. 
Lsna,  565,  a. 
Liesa  Majestaa,  609,  a. 
Lagens,  1052,  a. 
Auyu66\os<  748,  b. 
•Lagopus,  565,  a. 
•Lagopyrua,  565,  a. 
•Lagos,  565,  a. 
*Aay£>j  Sa^dmof,  565,  s. 
Aai^o?,  1037,  a. 
•Lamia.  565,  b. 
Au/iiraoapYta,  565,  b. 
AaiiiraSrjopoiilay  565,  b. 
Aafiiraiqfoplu,  565,  b. 
AaiiTTa6rj^)6pott  566,  a. 
AifiiraAouYOS  dydiv,  585,  b 
Ati/iira?,  565,  b. 
Lamps.  599,  b. 
•Lampsine,  566,  b. 
Lancea,  489,  a. 
Lancula,  566,  a. 
Lananus,  778,  a. 
Lanificiam.  953,  a. 
Lanista,  475,  b. 
Lantema,  568,  a. 
Lanterns,  568,  a. 
Lanx,  566,  a. 
•Lapatham,  566,  b. 
Adf  f>ta,  567,  a. 
Lapicidinai,  570,  a. 
Lapis  Specularia,  931,  a. 
Laquear,  520,  b. 
Laqueatores,  476,  b. 
Lararium,  567,  a. 
Lan  alalia,  567,  a. 
Larentinalia,  567,  a 
Aapitjoonoial,  946,  a 
Largitio,  46,  a. 
Adpvaitcs,  456,  b. 
•Larus,  567,  b. 
Larva,  758,  a. 
Lata  Paga,  136,  a. 
Aaraytiov,  317,  b. 
Aa'rat  317.  b. 
•Latax,  567,  b. 
Later,  567,  b. 
Laterculus,  567,  b. 
Laterna,  568.  a. 
Latjclavii,  264,  a. 
Lain  Jul,  568,  b. 
Latium,  568,  b. 
Latinaa  Penie,  436,  a. 
Latimtas,  568,  b. 
Latinaa,  261,  a. 
•Laloa,  569,  b. 
Aa'rptK,  751,  a. 
Latnna,  146,  h. 
Latrtinculi,  569,  b. 
Latui  l  lnvus,  264,  a 
Laudatio  Fonebria,  4M,  b 
A ^i opax,  563,  a. 
I.niir^nlalia,  567,  a. 
Lautia,  575,  b. 
LatomisB,  570,  a. 
I.sMinii  r.  570,  a. 
Laatomiai,  970,  a. 
I  .I'lln  mi     970,  a. 
•I. aver,  570,  a. 
Law,  559,  b  ;  80S,  b 
A/fnt.  658,  b. 


AuaSos,  117,  b .  740  b 
Atoxwoy,  740,  b. 
Atvlfwa,  493,  t 
Aixos,  572,  a. 
Lectica,  570,  a 
Lecticam,  571,  a. 
Lectisternium,  571  b 
AbcTpov,  572,  a. 
Lectus,  572,  a. 
Lectus  Funebna,  570,  a 
Aijicvdoi,  456,  a. 
Aj/idpiov,  720,  a. 
ASoos,  720,  a. 
Legacy,  573,  E 
Legatanos,  573,  i 
Legatio  Libera,  576,  V. 
Legatum,  573,  a. 
Legates,  575,  b  ;  815,  b 
Leges,  579,  b. 
Leges  Centariatai,  579,  b 
Leges  Cunate,  579,  b. 
Legio,  102,  b  ;  103. 
Legis  Actiones,  16,  b. 
Legia  Aqailiaj  Actio,  337,  a 
Legitima  Hereditaa,  497,  k 

499,  a. 
Legitime  Actiones,  16,  b 
•Legumen,  576,  b 
•Leimonium,  577,  a. 
•Leiobatos,  577,  a. 
AunopapTvplov  61107,  036,  b. 
Aetiroyavr/oti  ypa04,  977,  a 
Aturoin-parfou  YPat^<  ^9,  1 
Atcrorat/ou  Yfatpj,  117,  a. 
A^irov,  818,  b. 
Atnovpyla,  577,  a. 
•Lemma  Terra,  577,  b. 
•Lemna,  578,  a. 
Lemniscus,  578,  a. 
Lemnralia,  578,  b. 
Lemuria,  578,  b. 
Lemea,  364,  b. 
A^vaiay  3M,  b. 
Lenocinium,  535,  a, 
Ajfuol,  456, 1. 
Aijvrfj,  988,  a. 
•Leo,  578,  b 
Acovtociu,  579,  a. 
•Leontopetalon,  579,  a 
•Leontopodion,  579,  a 
*Leonardu8i  579,  a. 
Atna&vn,  332,  b. 
•Lepas,  579.  a. 
•Lepidiuiu,  579,  a. 
•Lepis,  579,  a. 
Lepta,  30.  a. 
Lena,  593,  a  ;  1025,  a. 
Lenuea,  579.  a 
Anpot,  593  a    itm  a>  a 
Lesson,  459,  a 
Leuca,  762,  b. 
•Leucacantha,  579,  b. 
•Leucas,  579,  b. 
•Leuce,  579,  b. 
•Leucoion,  579,  b. 
Leuga,  762,  h 
Levir,  41,  a. 
Lex,  579,  b. 

44  Acilia,  8M,  a. 

44  Acilia  Calpnrnia,  49,  b 

44  .Khun a,  17,  a;  399,  b 

581,  a. 

44  vEha,  581,  a. 

"  ,-Klia  Scntia,S7,a;61a,a 

44  jEmilia,  581,  a. 

44  Emilia  Biebia,  46,  b  ;  9M 

b. 

44    Kniilui  Lepidi,  9M,  b. 

44  iGmilm  Scaun,  934,  h. 

44  Agrame,  33,  a  ;  581.  0. 

44  Ambitus,  46,  b. 

"  Annalis  at  vJlia,  39,  a. 

44  Anna,  934,  b. 

"  Antoiutr,  581,  b. 

44  Apuloia,  Ml,  b. 

"  Apulnia  Agraria,  Ml  b 

"  Apuleia  Fiuminuri*  991, 

h 

"  Apulma  Mninstatia,  609,  b 

44  Aquilia,  337,  a. 

44  Atenua  Taqi^ia,  Ml,  b 

44  Alls  da  Saoetdotia.  Ml,  b. 

"  Atilia,  557,  h  1  10T9,  a. 

44  Atmia,  581,  b. 

"  Anndia,  46,  b. 

44  Aurelia.  553,  a  ;  9M,  a. 

"  Babia,  Ml,  b. 

44  Brl,i..T:milia,46,b;  Mt> 

44  C rolia  do  Ce sm  [baa  at 

Onsona,  Ml,  b. 

I  1 1  IS 


GENERAL  INDEX 


uez  Cecilia  de  Vectigal  jus, 
581,  b;  794,  b 
"  Ctecilia  Dulia,  582,  a. 

Calpurnia  de  Ainbitu,46,b. 
'*  Calpurnia  de  Repetundis, 
633,  b. 

"  Canuleia,  582,  a. 

Cassia,  582,  a. 
"  Cassia  Agraria,  582,  a. 
"  Cassis  Tabellaria,  u43,  a. 
"  Cs^sia  Terentia  F/amen- 
tafia,  5-2,  a. 
"  Cincin,  251,  a. 
"  Claudia,  582,  a;  1029,  a. 

Clodias,  582,  a. 
"  Coelia  or  Caelia,  943,  a. 
"  Cornelia  Agraria,  582,  a. 
M        "      de  Falsis,  428,  a. 
u        "      de  Injuriis,  539,  a. 
"        "      Judiciaria,582,  b. 
u        "      Majestatis,  609,  b. 

Nummaria,  428, 


de  Parricidio, 


a,b 

309,  a. 

"       "     de  Proscription© 
et  Proscriptis,  812,  a. 
"       "     de  Sacerdotiis, 
790,  b. 

"  "  de  Sicariis  et  Ve- 
neficis,  308,  b. 

"       "  Sumtuaria,934,b. 

Testamentary 


428,  b. 
1058,  a. 


de   Vi  Pubhca, 


Unciaria,  582,  b. 
B<ebia,  582,  b 
"        "      Fulvia,  46,  b. 
"  Didia,  934,  a. 
"  Douiitia   de  Sacerdotiis, 
790,  b. 

"  Duiba,  582,  b. 

"  Duilia  Mania,  582,  b. 

"  Fabia  de  Plagio,  780,  b. 

"  Falcidia,  574,  b. 

"  Fannia,  934,  a. 

"  Flaruinia,  582,  b. 

'•  Flavia  Agraria,  582,  b. 

;'  Frumentariie,  582,  b. 

"  Fufia  de  Religiune,  583,  a. 

'  Fufia  Judiciaria,  553,  a. 

'  Furia  or  Fasia  Canima, 

583, a ;  816,  b. 

"  Furia  de  Sponsu,  541,  b. 

•'  Furia  or  Fusia  Testamen- 

taria,  574,  b. 

'  Gabinia  Tabellaria,  943,  a. 
"  Gtfinia?.  583,  a. 
"  Galliai  Cisalpinai,  585,  a. 
"  Gellia  Cornelia.  583,  a. 
"  Oenucia,  583,  a 
"  Hieronica,  583,  a  ;  813,  b. 
"  Horatia,  583,  a. 
"  llurtensia   de  Plebiscilis, 
785,  b. 

"  Hostilia  de  Fastis,  533,  a. 

"  Icilia,  583,  a. 

"  Julia;,  555,  b. 

"  JuniadePeregnuis,  583,  a. 

"  Junta  Licinia,  583,  b. 

"  Junia   Norhana,  569,  a ; 

683, b ;  589,  a. 

"  Junia  Repetundarum,  834, 

a. 

H  Junia  Velleia,  583,  b. 

Lsetona  *  328,  a  ;  583,  b. 
"  Licinia  de  Sodalitiis,  40,  b. 
"  Licinia  Junia,  583,  b. 
"  Licinia  Mucia  de  Civibui 
Regundis,  583,  b. 
"  Licinia  Sumtuaria,  934,  a. 

Licuu*  Rugatn)iief,841,  * 
"   Litik,  583,  b. 
"   Lutrti  i  de  Vi,  1058,  a. 
-  Mainia,  583.  I). 
14  Majeslatis,  609,  a. 
'  Mamil  i  de  Coloni  is,&83.  o. 
"  Manilia,  583,  b. 
"  Manliade  Vicesima,617,&. 
"  Vfarcia,  584,  a. 
"  Maria,  56-1,  a. 
"  Memmia  or  Reramia,203  a. 
"  Mensia,  584,  a. 
"  Minucia,  584,  a. 
"  Octavi.i,  584,  a. 
"  Ogulnia,  584,  a. 
"  Oppia,  934,  a. 

*   More  correctly,  Plae'.orm.) 
'  llfi 


Lex  Orchia,  934,  a. 
"  Ovinia,  584,  a. 
"  Papiado  Peregrinis, 583, a. 
"  Papia  Poppasa,  556,  a. 
"  Papiria  or  Julia  Papiriade 
Mulctarum  JSstimatione, 

584,  a. 

"  Papiria,  584,  b. 

"  Papiria  Plautia,  584,  h. 

"  Papiria  Poetelia,  584,  b. 

"  Papiria  Tabellaria,  943,  h 

"  Peducsa,  584,  b. 

"  Pesulania,  584,  b. 

"  Petreia,  584,  b. 

"  Petronia,  584,  b. 

"  Pinaria,  584,  b. 

"  Plastorit   328,  a  ;  584,  b. 

"  Plauti1*  or  Plotia  de  Vi, 

1058,  a. 

"  Plautia  or  Plotia  Judicia- 
ria, 584,  b. 
"  Poetelia,  584,  b. 
"  Poetelia  Papiria,  684,  b  ; 
657,  b. 

'*  Pompeia,  5S4,  b. 

"        "       de  Afcibitu ,  46,  b. 

"        "       Judiciaria,  553, 

a. 

"        "      de  Jure  Magis- 
tratuoni,  553,  a  ;  584,  b. 
"        u       de  Parncidiis, 
309,  a. 

"  "  Tribunitia,  584, 
b 

"  "  de  Vi,  585,  a; 
553  a 

"  Popilia,  584,  a  ;  585,  a. 
"  Poreias  de  Capite  Civiuni, 

585,  a. 

"  PorciadeProvinciis,585,a. 
*'  Publicia,  585,  a. 
"  Publilia  de  Sronsoribus, 
542,  a. 

"  Publilia  deComitiis,  823,  a 

"  Publilia;,  823,  a. 

"  Pupia,  585,  a. 

"  Quintia,  585,  a. 

"  Regia,  833,  a. 

"  Regis,  562,  a. 

"  Remmia,  203,  a. 

"  Repetundarum,  833,  b. 

"  Rhodia,  585,  a. 

"  Roscia  Theatralis,  585,  a. 

"  Rubna,  585,  a. 

"  Rupiliaj,  585,  b;  813,  a. 

"  Sacratre,  585,  b. 

"  Satura,  580,  b  ;  855,  a. 

"  Scantinia,  585,  b. 

"  Ssribonia,  585,  b 

"  Sempronias,  864,  a. 

"  Seniproniade Foennre,586, 

a. 

"  Servilia  Agraria,  586,  a. 
"  Servilia  Glaucia  de  Civi- 
tate,  834,  a. 

"  Servilia  Glaucia  de  Repe- 
tundis,  834,  a. 

"  Servilia  judiciaria,  553,  a  ; 

586,  a. 

"  Silia,  586,  a. 

"  Silvani  et  Carbonis,  584,  b. 

"  Sulpicise,  586,  a. 

"  SulpiciaSempronia,  586, a. 

'*  Siimtuarite,  934,  a. 

"  Tabellaria;,  943,  a. 

"  Tarpeia  Aternia,  581,  b. 

"  Terentilia,  586,  a. 

"  Testamentariie,  586,  a. 

"  Thoria,  977,  b 

••  Titia,  586,  b. 

"  Titia  de  Tutonbus,  5S6,  b 

"  Trebonia,  586,  b. 

"  Tnbumcia,  998,  b. 

"  Tullia  de  Anihitii,  46,  b. 

"  Tullia  de  Legatione  Lil**- 

ra,  576,  b. 

"  Valeria;,  1033,  b. 

"  Valerias  etHoratisj,1034,a. 

"  Valeria  de  Provocatiwie, 

1034,  a. 

"  Valeria  de  Proacriptione, 
812,  a. 

"  Varia,  609,  b. 

"  Vatinia  de  Provinciis,  5^6, 

h. 

'  Vatinia  de  Colonis,  586,  b. 
"  de  Vi,  1058,  a. 
"  Viaria,  586,  b;  1043,  b. 
"  Vicesimaria,  1046,  a. 
"  Villia  Annalis,  25,  b. 


Lex  Visellia,  586,  b  ,  840,  a 

"  Vocoma,  1064,  b. 
Aefyapx'Kbv  rpa/uwTtio*,  346, 

b ;  348,  a 
Lexiarchs,  385,  a. 
Arjjif,  358,  a. 
Artavonavrela,  369,  h 
*Libanotis,  586,  b. 
*Libanotus,  587,  a. 
Lihatio,  846,  a. 
Libella,  349,  a  ;  589,  b. 
Libellus,  587,  a. 
Liber,  587,  b. 
Libera  Fuga,  136,  a. 
Liberates  Ludi,  366,  b 
Liberalia,  366,  b. 
Liberalis  Causa,  115,  b. 
Liberalis  Maims,  115,  b 
Liberalitas,  46,  a. 
Liberi,  538,  b  ;  589,  a. 
Libertus  (Greek),  589,  a. 
Libertue  (Roman),  588,  b 
Libertinus,  588,  b. 
Libitinarii,  459,  a. 
Libra,  589,  b. 
Libra  or  As.  590,  a 
Libraria,  158,  a. 
Librarii,  591,  a. 
Library,  158,  a. 
Librator,  591,  a. 
Libripens,  612,  b. 
Lihuraa,  591,  b. 
Liburnica,  591,  b. 
Aix<fs,  763,  b. 
*Lichen,  591,  b. 
Licia,  955,  a. 
Liciatorium,  955,  a. 
Licinia  Lexde  Sodalitns,  46,  b 
Licinia  Junia  Lex,  583.  b. 
Licinia  Mucia  Lex,  583,  h 
Licinia  Lex  Sumtuaria,  934,  a. 
Licinia;  Rogationes,  841.  a. 
AiK/i6s,  1034,  b. 
AiVtoi/,  364,  b  ;  1034,  b. 
AtKvo<t>6poi,  364,  b  ;  1035  a. 
Lictor,  592,  a. 
Lighthouse,  767,  a. 
Ligo,  592,  a. 
Ligula,  592,  a  ;  889,  b. 
*Ligusticum,  592,  b. 
'Ligustrum,  592,  a. 
♦Lilium,  592,  b. 
Lima,  592,  b. 
Limbus,  592,  b. 
Limen,  524,  b  ;  525,  a ;  799,  a 
Limes,  38,  b. 
Limitatio,  38,  b. 
Limus,  929,  b. 
Linea,  593,  a. 
*Linospartum,  593,  b. 
*Linospermum,  593,  b 
Linteamen,  718,  b. 
Linteones,  953,  a. 
Linter,  593,  b. 
Linteum,  718,  b. 
Linum,  944,  a. 
*Linum,  593,  b. 
*Linum  Vivum,  593,  b. 
*Liparaus  Lapis,  593,  b 
Literee,  693,  b. 
Literarum  Obligatio,  673,  a 
Literati,  887,  b. 
*Lithargyrus,  594,  a 
♦Lithospermum,  594.  a 
Lithostrotum,  520,  a  ,  7(15.  a. 
AidoTOfitui,  570,  a. 
Litis  Contestatio,  594,  h  674,  a. 
Litis  Dividuse  Exceptio,  19,  a. 
Airoa,  594,  b. 
Litters,  570,  a. 
Liturgies,  577,  a. 
Lituus,  595,  a. 
Lixae,  203,  a. 

Locati  et  Conduct  i  Actio,599,a 
I.ocatio,  595,  a. 
Locator,  595,  a. 
Aoxayot,  952,  a. 
A&X.0S,  952,  a ;  1012,  a, 
Loculus,  460,  a. 
Locus  EfFatus,  937,  b. 
Locus  Liberatns,  967,  b. 
Lodix,  595,  b. 
Aocraifv,  598,  a. 
Aoytiov,  968,  b. 
Aoyitsrat,  33,  a ;  42S,  a 
Aoyiornpiov,  423,  b 
Aoy«rri7«,  190,  a. 
AoyoypdQoi,  595,  b 
Aoyoirotot,  595,  b 
Aortal,  846  a 


&o(dop/iK  diKi,   94,  a 
AoVX7>  489,  a. 
Aoyxofyp-i,  488,  b 
*Lolium,  596  » 
*Lonchitis,  59n,  a 
Looking-glass.  905  a 
Loom,  953,  a. 
Awirs?,  596,  a 
At&mov,  596,  f 
A&ttos,  596,  a. 
Awro&Jri??,  596,  a. 
A<30o£,  466,  a. 
Lorarii,  445,  b 
Lorica,  596,  a. 
Lots,  904,  b. 
Aour^p,  598,  b 
AovTrjpiov,  598.  ii 
Aovrpdv,  598,  a 
AovTpo<p6pog,  599.  a. 
Lucar,  507,  a. 
AvKaia,  605,  a 
Lucerenses,  743,  a. 
Luceres,  743,  a 
Lucerna,  599,  b 
Aims,  487,  b. 
Lucrum  Cessans,  337,  u 
A^xv°i<  ^99,  b. 
Avxvoi>x°S,  206,  a  ;  568, 
Lucta,  716,  b. 
Luctatio,  716,  b 
Ludi,  600,  a. 

"    Apollinares,  600,  a. 

"   Augustales,  127,  a 

"    Capitolini,  600,  b. 

"    Circenses,  255,  b ;  601  « 

"    Compitalicii,  301,  a. 

"    Florales,  447,  a. 

"    Funebres,  601.  a 

"    llouorarii,  601 .  a. 

"    Liberates,  366,  b. 

"    Magni,  601,  a. 

"    Martiales,  601,  I 

"    Megalenses,  632,  a 

"    Natalitii,601,  b. 

"    Palatini,  601,  b 

"    Piscatorii,  601,  k. 

"    Plebeii,  601,  b. 

"    Pontificales,  601,  s 

"    Quaestorii,  601,  b 

"    Romam,  601,  a. 

"    Sasculares,  601,  b. 

"    Scenici,  600,  a  ,  632,  a 

"    Tarentini,  602,  a 

"    Taurii,  602,  a 
Ludus,  475,  b 

Ludus  Buodecim  Scnptoruia 
570,  a. 

Ludus  LatruncuWum,  569,  b 
Ludus  Trojae,  256,  b 
Luminum  Servitus.  878,  b 
Luncheon,  "274,  l> ;  343,  a. 
Lupanar,  226.  b 
Lupatum,  452,  b 
Lupercalia,  603,  h 
Luperci,  603,  b 
Lupus  Ferreus,  lil)4,  a. 
Lustratio,  604,  a. 
Lustrum,  230,  a ;  604.  • 
*Lycaia,  605,  a. 
*Lycapsus,  605,  a 
♦Lychnis,  605,  a. 
*Lychnites,  605,  a 
Lychnnclius,  206,  a. 
*Lycium,  605,  a. 
*Lycopsis,  605,  b 
*Lydius  Lapis,  605.  b 
Lyra.  605.  b. 
•Lyra,  605,  b. 
♦Lysimachium,  606,  b. 

M. 

Macedouianuin  Ssnatua 
sultum,  873  b 

Macchus,  119,  a. 

UaKtWa,  592,  a 

Macellanus,  607  • 

Macelluin,  607,  ». 

•Macer,  607,  a. 

Nldxatpa,  824,  a. 

Maxalptov,  824,  a 

Minander,  593,  a  ;  245,  a 

Msenia  Lex,  583,  b 

Meenianum,  53,  a  ;  255  <« 

Magadis,  606,  b. 

Mayetpoi,  344,  b. 

Magister,  607,  a. 

"      Admissionum.  • 
"      Armorum,  607,  » 
"       Auctionis,    124  a 
165.  b 
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*fMAi  Bil.endi,  939,  b. 
M       Epistoiarum,  607,  a. 
11       Eqaituni,  361,  a. 
"       Libelloruro,  607,  a. 
"       Meiuun  :-.  607,  a. 
"       Militum,  106,  b. 
"      Navig,  425,  a 

Officiorum,  607,  3. 

Populi,  360,  a. 

Schnioram,  607,  b. 
"       Societatis,  607, 
'«,  a. 

Vicorum,  607,  b. 
•d  i^iBtr-i.  m,  607,  b. 

Magi. >s.  COS,  a. 
•Maguesius  La.pis,  608,  a. 

Magudaris,  608.  b. 
•Maia,  608,  b. 
Majestas.  608,  b 
MalLtaKTrjptwv,  190,  a 
'Maims,  608,  b. 
Majores,  538,  a. 
Mama,  191,  a. 
"Malabatunim,  61(1.  a 
♦Malache,  610,  a. 
♦Malacin,  610,  a. 
•Malacocraaeus,  610,  a. 
'Maliauthalle,  610,  b. 
Malleolus,  010,  a. 
Malleus,  610,  a. 
MaAAo's,  291,  a  .  951,  b. 
Malluvium,  615,  a 
•Malthe,  610.  b 
•Malva,  610,  b 
•Malum,  610,  >,. 
Malus,  610,  b. 
Mains  Oculus,  431,  b 
Mamilia  Lex,  583,  b. 
Manceps,  611,  a. 
Mancipatio,  61 1,  b. 
Mancipi  Res,  374  b  ;  1085,  b 

1066,  a. 
Mancipii  Causa,  611.  a. 
Muucipium,  611,  b. 
M.iV-iAoj,  526,  a. 
Mandatanus,  612,  b 
Mandati  Actio,  613,  a. 
Mandator,  612,  b. 
Mandaium,  612,  b. 
Mandne,  569,  b. 
''■!  hi  r      .  is  613,  a 
M  i' '  i    563,  b. 
Havhvn,  563,  b. 
Mane,  362,  a. 
Mangoues,  886,  a. 
Mauica,  613,  a. 
Manilla  Lex,  583,  b. 
Manjpulus,  613,  b. 
Maolia  Lei,  617,  a. 
Mansio,  614,  b. 
Manaionarius,  615,  a. 
Mansinnes,  748,  a. 
Mavruov,  687,  b 
M<5»rt.{.  368,  b. 
Mautele,  615,  a. 
UavriKfi,  368,  b. 
#Mantichura,  615,  a 
'Mantis,  615,  b. 
Miuuanum  .Kh  30,  « 
Manubne,  906,  b. 
Manuleatua,  240,  b. 
Manum,  Conventio  In,  622,  b 

623,  a. 
Mmurmwio,  615,  b. 
Manunuasor,  616,  a. 
Manus,  30,  a. 
Manus  Ferrea,  487,  b. 
Manus  Injeclio,  617,  a 
Mappa,  615.  a. 
•Marathrum,  617, 
Marcia  l.ex,  584  a 
•Margarita.  617,  b 
Margines,  1043,  a. 
M  /'       618,  a 
Maria  I,,  i  584,  a. 
Vlipn.  618.  a 
'Marmor,  618.  a 
Mamage  (Greek),  618,  a 
Marriage  ( Roman i,  622.  a 
•Marrulnum,  625,  b 
Maraupiuni.  626,  a. 
Martinlis  Flarnen,  445,  b. 
Martmles  Ludi,  601,  b 
Martius,  191,  a 
Muprupi'a,  626,  a. 
Masks,  758,  a. 
Massa,  29,  b,  n. 
Maoriiptf,  1073,  a. 
Mastigia,  445  h. 
M.ioriyo*(ipoi.  699,  b 


'Mastiche,  628,  a. 
Md<jTi£,  445,  a. 
Masts,  610.  b  ;  611.  a. 
Matara,  490,  a. 
Mater,  277,  b. 

Materfamilias,  430,  a  ;  623,  a. 
Matralia,  628,  b. 
Matrimonium,  622,  a. 
Matrona,  623,  a. 
Mausoleum,  461,  a. 
MdV,  344,  b. 
Mazonomus,  628,  b. 
Meals  (Greek),  342,  a  ;  343,  a 
Meals  (Roman),  274,  a. 
Mt7X^v)7,  969,  b. 
Mediastini,  628,  b. 
•Medica,  628,  b. 
•Medica  Mala,  628,  h 
Medicamina,  1053,  a. 
Medicine,  628,  b. 
Medicina,  628,  b. 
Medicos,  630,  a. 
Medimnos,  631.  b. 
•Medion,  631,  b. 
Meditrinalia,  631,  b 
Megalenses  Ludi.  632,  a. 
Megalensia,  632,  a. 
Megalesia,  632,  a. 
Mryapov,  958,  b. 
Mcmywyds,  67,  a. 
MtiAi'x-,1,235,  a. 
Mciov,  67,  a. 
Mti'Aia,  378.  b. 
•Melampyron,  632,  a. 
•Melancraois.  632,  a. 
•Melanion,  632,  a 
•Melanteria,  632,  a. 
•Melanthion,  632,  b. 
•Melannrus,  632,  l>. 
•Melea,  632.  b. 
•Meleagna,  632,  b. 
M17A17,  243,  b. 
MMa,  488,  I). 
•Melia,  632,  b. 
•Melia  Terra,  632,  b. 
MeXiKparov.  1054,  b 
•Melilotus,  632,  b. 
•Mtlirnela,  632,  b. 
•Melme,  633,  a. 
•Melis,  633,  a. 
♦Melissa,  633,  a. 
•Melisaophyllon,  633,  a 
MtXiTTovru,  456,  a. 
MtAAtipijy,  390,  a. 
•Melolonthe,  633,  a. 
•Melopepon,  633,  a. 
MtAoiroiJu,  648,  b. 
•Memaikulou,  633,  a 
Memhrana,  588,  a. 
Mi  lium  i  Lex,  203,  a. 
M17X,  190,  b  ;  634,  a. 

"    tip 7<m'...  190,  b 

"    KoiXof,  190,  a. 

u    ffi6o\tpaio{t  190,  a. 

41    iordftevoi,  190,  b. 

"    QBivuiv,  190,  b. 

11    irA>/pT7S,  190,  a. 
•Menanthus.  633,  a. 
M  ■  1 i  ■•/ 1 ,  ■  633,  a. 
Mensa,  633,  a 
Mcnsarii,  634,  a. 
Mensularn,  634,  a. 
Mensia  Lex,  584,  a. 
Mensis,  634,  a. 
Menaorea,  63*.  b. 
Menstruum,  887,  b. 
Mf/vvati,  3s7,  a. 
McpKJtidvtoi.  194,  b. 
Mercenary  Soldiers,  1071,  a. 
'•i  ••<.»•.  .  194,  b 
Merenda,  275,  a. 
Mendiam,  476,  b. 
Mendiea,  361,  a. 
•Merops,  635,  b. 
McffdyjruAor,  60,  b. 
McaavXiot  6Vpu,  514.  b. 
Wco  i','i',.   122,  b. 
MiaavXof  Qv&t,  514,  b 
Mc<»m,*p/,i,  361.  b. 
ntoO/Uminff  724,  b 
McaofKp/iXto*.  268,  b 
Mcadroi\oi*  736,  a 
'Mcspile,  635.  b 
Mirn'.i-i/,.  350,  a. 
Mette,  253,  a 
MtroyrVrviu.  635,  b. 
Mtruyrirwuii',  190,  a. 
Metalla,  1035.  b. 
Merawrrp/f,  344,  li 
Mtrai'iirrpoi',  344,  b 


MiTavXos  6Vpa,  514,  b 
Methodici,  635,  b. 
McTotKioVi  636,  b. 
MfTotJCoi,  636.  a. 
M/riuirof,  892,  a. 
Mi7TpayiJprui,  39,  b 
Metretes,  637,  a. 
Metronomi,  637,  a 
Mcrpovdfioi,  637.  v 
M^rprfiroAis,  284,  o. 
•Meum,  637,  a. 
*Milax,  637,  a. 
Mile,  637,  b. 

Milestone*,  837,  b ,  1043  - 
Mille  Pasannm,  637,  b. 
MiUiare,  637,  b. 
Milliarium,  637,  b ;  1043,  a. 
Milliarium  Aureus  '043,  a. 
Mills,  639,  b. 
♦M.los,  637,  b. 
•Miltos,  637,  b. 
Mimus,  637,  b. 
Miua,  947,  a  ;  94«  « 
Mines,  1035,  b. 
•Minium,  638,  a. 
Mmores,  328,  a  .  538.  a 
Mint,  640,  b. 
•Minthos,  638,  a. 
Minucia  Lex,  584.  a 
Minutio  Capitis,  212.  a 
Mirmillones,  476,  b. 
Mirror,  905,  a. 
Missio,  638,  a;  476.  a 
.Mi-si-  Causaria,  63s,  » 
Missio  Uonesta,  638,  a. 
Missio  Isrnomimosa,  638,  b 
Missus,  256,  b. 
MiodoQipoi,  1071,  a. 

uxieuis  htKTfy  638,  b ;  639,  a. 
Mkt&wcteojs  uikov  dixri,  638,  b. 
MiofloC  Sikv,  639,  b. 
•Misy,  639,  a. 
Miroc,  955,  a. 
Mitra,  187,  b;  1073,  b 
Mixta  Actio,  17,  b 
Mko,  947,  a. 
MvfHiaru,  457,  a. 
M  i  >r,'i  i  i .  457,  a. 
Mwia,  316,  b. 
Mo^Adf,  526,  a. 
Modiolus,  331,  b. 
Modi  us,  639,  a 
Motxcia,  24,  a. 
Mmxclaf  ypafn,  24,  a. 
Mola,  639,  b. 
Mola  Salsa,  846,  a. 
•Molybd^na,  640,  b. 
•Molybdos,  640,  b. 
Monaulos,  981,  a. 
Moneta,  640,  b. 
Monetales  Tnunmn,  040,  b 
Monetarii,  641,  b. 
Monile,  641,  b. 
Monitor,  968,  b. 
MovoxputiuTov,  700,  b 
Moydyprjppoi't  700,  b. 

MovOfirixoly  475,  b 

Monopodium,  633,  b. 

Monoxylon,  593,  b;  889.  I. 

Monstrnm,  810,  b. 

Month  (Greek),  190,  a  :  634,  b 

Month  (Roman),  191,  a,  b 

Moiiuinentuni,  461 ,  b. 

Miipu,  98,  a. 

Murator,  256,  b. 

Morbus  Comitiahs,  297,  a 

•Morea.  642,  b. 

*Mormyrus.  642,  b. 

*M<fpoxflot  Ai'flof,  64»,  b. 

Mortarium,  642,  h. 

Mortars,  642,  b. 

Mos,  560,  b 

Mooairs,  519,  a  .  715,  a 
•Mosrhua,  643,  a. 
Ifrfftuuf,  260,  a  .  492.  b, 
hUOtmt,  260,  a  ;  492.  b 

Mauvuxiaif.  190,  a 
Mourning  for  the  Dead,  458.  b 

462,  b. 
Moi'iMiii,  643,  a. 
MowJiio*',  611,  a 
Movui*'},  614,  b 
Moustaches,  651,  a 
Munnna  Cautio,  227,  a. 


MuirTilptt,  397,  b 
Mulier,  1630,  b. 
Mulleui,  744,  b 
MuAot,  639,  b. 
Mulsn,  1051.  b 


599.  b 


i/nhram,  HUM,  u 
Malta,  788,  a. 
Munerator,  475,  l 
Municeps,  283,  a. 
Mnnictpes,  1072,  a 
Mnnicipium,  283,  a  .  t 
Manns,  507,  a  ;  475. 
•Marsna,  643,  i 
Mu ralis  Corona,  31 1  • 
Mories,  1040,  b. 
MiipftTjices,  235,  a. 
Marrea  Vasa,  643,  b. 
Mnrrhina  Vasa,  643,  * 
Mvp'fiit'iTns,  1054,  a. 
Murus,  734,  b. 
•Mus,  643,  b. 
Musnarium,  445,  a. 
Musculus,  643,  b. 
Museum,  644,  a. 
MiJfffu,  651,  b. 
Music  (Greek),  644,  a. 
Music  (Roman),  650,  a 
Masica  Muta,  728,  b. 
Musivarii,  715,  a. 
Musivum  Opus,  520,  9  711 
•Musmon,  651,  a. 
Mustaceum,  625,  a. 
MuaTayoryoV,  396.  a  .  Ill,  I 
Miiorai,  395,  b  ;  396  - 
MtlffTaJ,  651,  a. 
•Mustela,  651,  a. 
MtffTijptov,  652,  a. 
Mvotiaj],  344,  a. 
ytvorpov,  344,  a  ;  654.  t. 
Muarpof,  344,  a. 
Mustum,  1051 .  a. 
Mutationes,  6)5,  a. 
Mutai  Actio,  651.  a 
Mutus,  673,  a  ;  960,  b 
Mutuura,  651 ,  a 
Mti£ui,  397,  b  ;  599,  b 
•Myagrum,  651 ,  b. 
•Myax,  651,  b. 
•Myli*.  651,  b 
'Myops,  651,  b 
•Myosotis,  651,  b. 
•Mynca,  651,  b. 
'Mynnex,  651,  b 
•Myrus,  651,  b. 
Mystena,  652,  a. 
'Mysticetus,  652,  b 
Vfyatrum,  652,  b 
'Myxuu,  653,  a. 
•Myzuu,  653  a. 

N. 

Najina,  459,  b. 
A-uVmi   457,  b. 
Nail,  263,  a. 
Names  (Greek),  659.  a 
Namca  (Roman),  n.'i9.  a 
NaoV,  958,  h. 
•Napy,  653,  a. 
•Narcissus,  653.  a 
•Nardus,  653.  a. 
•Narce,  653,  a 
•Narthex,  653,  a 
Narthei  ia,  1062,  b. 
Natalmi  Ludi,  601,  b 
Natalibus  Restitutio,  5W,  t 
Natatio,  148,  a. 
Natatorium,  148,  a 
Naturales,  774,  a. 
Navalia,  653,  a. 
Nnvalis  Corona,  310,  b. 
Nuvalis  Scnlia,  85W,  a 

 \ '' '.  653.  a. 

tSaiitpxatt  653.  a. 
N.'ivdri'li'is,  653,  a. 
NiinxAijpo!,  938,  a 
Nuu*o>ipfVj,  653.  b 

  653,  n 

Navigium.  s89.  b 
N  avis,  889.  Ii 
Nuuinachin,  651,  a. 
Naumachiarii,  654.  a 
NuDc,  8fr«,  b. 
Nauta,  425,  a. 
Nanrivu)  (JvYypmpal,  546,  b 
HhvtikAv,  545,  b. 
•Nautilus,  654,  b. 
."»•>••  <•      654,  b. 
Nnbns,  655,  a 
•Nebrites,  655,  a. 
Neccsaarn  llrrr  lea,  497,  a 
Necklaces,  641,  b. 
N«rp<S<!t<T»o»',  45«,  . 
IftmMmii  459,  a 
Nixuffio.  458,  b. 
Nefauli  Oira,  362,  b 
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Ncfbtrra  Actio,  SOS,  b. 
Negatoria  Actio.  309,  b. 
Negligentia,  330,  b. 
Negotiorum  Gestorum  Actio, 

655,  a. 
tftvaia,  655,  b 
N^ca,  655,  b. 
Nemeaa  Games,  655,  b 
NeucTa,  655,  b. 
Nenia,  159,  b 
NeivKdpoi.  26,  a  ,  1073,  b. 
StoSauiidus,  260,  a  ,  493,  i 
fSeofvhiK^,  959,  a. 
Ncwpta,  653,  a. 
f  ewaoiKoi,  653,  a- 
«.-;«£,  958,  a. 
'Nepenthes,  656,  a. 
Nepos,  277.  b. 
Neptis,  277,  b. 
Neptunalia,  656,  a. 
*Nerion,  656,  a. 
Neroniana,  830,  b. 
'Nerites,  656,  a. 
dtiarcla,  976,  a. 
Nets,  836,  a. 
Nixi,  656,  b. 
Nexum,  656,  b. 
Nimbus  Vitreas,  658,  b. 
*Nitrum,  658,  b. 
Nix,  658,  b. 

Mobiles,  666,  b ;  744,  a. 
Nodus,  659,  a. 
Nomen,  547,  a. 
Nomen  Latinum,  903,  a. 
Nomen  (Greek),  659,  %. 
Nomen  (Roman),  659,  b. 
Nomenclator,  46,  a. 
Ndjua/ui,  641,  b. 
NoulopaTo;  AtaAOopSt  tt*4*l-> 

662,  a. 
Nofio^tiXaKcs*,  063,  a. 
Nd/tos,  662,  a. 
No^o^n/s,  663,  b. 
Nonae,  195  ;  196,  a. 
Norma,  664,  a. 
Nota  Censoria.  664.  a. 
Notarii,  591,  a. 
Notaiio  Censoria,  664  V 
Notitia  Dignitatum,  660,  » 
Ho)TO<p6pog,  378,  a. 
Novacula,  139,  a. 
Novale,  80,  b. 
Novatio,  674,  a. 
Novelise,  666,  a. 
Novellas  Constitutionea,  6b«, 
November,  191,  a. 
Novendiale,  462,  a ;  060,  a. 
Noverca,  31,  a. 
Novi  Homines,  666,  a,  b. 
Novi  Operis  Nuntiatio,  086,  » 
NonpijWa,  190,  a. 
*Noumenius,  666,  b. 
Noxa,  666,  b. 
Noxalis  Actio,  666,  b 
Noxia,  666,  b. 
Nucleus,  1042,  b. 
Nudipedalia,  189,  a. 
Nudus,  667,  a. 
Numeratio,  868,  a. 
Nummularii,  634,  a. 
Numularii,  934,  a. 
Nummus  or  Numus,  888,  b. 
JUviKpaywydSt  020,  a. 
Nu//0€ur;H>  620,  a. 
Nuncu patio,  963,  b. 
Nundinse,  667,  a. 
Nundinum,  668,  a. 
Nuntiatio,  130,  b ;  088  a, 
Nuptiss,  022,  a. 
Nurus,  30,  b. 
Nvoua  909,  b. 
♦Nycteris,  008,  a. 
*Nycticorax,  068,  a. 
♦Nympluea,  008,  a. 

O. 

Oars,  893,  a. 
Oath  (Greek),  608,  b. 
Oath  (Roman),  070,  a. 
'Mai,  471,  b ;  1003,  a. 

Obeliscus,  672,  a. 
Obe'iskB,  672,  a. 
'06sX6s,  672,  a. 
Obligatio,  674,  b. 
Obligations,  673,  b. 
O bolus,  360,  b. 
Obrogare  Legem,  580,  a. 
Obsidionalis  Corona,  304,  b 
Obsonium,  080,  b. 
"Vcatio,  832,  a. 
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Occnpatio,  676,  u 

*Oxavi7,  268,  b. 

"Oxavov,  268,  b. 

"Oxvpa,  1036,  a. 

*Ochne,  676,  b. 

*Ochra,  676,  b. 

*Ochrus,  676,  b. 

*Ocimoeides,  676,  b. 

♦Ocimum,  676,  b 

Ocrea.  676,  b 

'OxplSavres,  968,  b. 

'OxplSas,  702,  b  ;  968,  b 

'OxrdarvXos,  290,  a. 

Octavae,  1036,  a. 

Octavia  Lex,  584,  a. 

October,  191,  a. 

October  Equus,  717,  b. 

October-horse,  717,  b. 

Octophoron,  571,  a. 

'OSovrdypa,  449,  a. 

'OoWrdrpiuud,  349,  b 

*Oi,  677,  a. 

OJcus,  517,  b. 

"(Enanthe,  077,  a. 

*02nas,  077,  a. 

(Enomelum,  1054,  b. 

fflnophorum,  077,  a. 

CEnophorus,  077,  b. 

*<Enothera,  677,  b 

(Esipum,  1063,  a 

♦(Estrus,  677,  b. 

Offendiculum,  67,  b 

Offendix,  67,  b. 

Officium  Admissionis,  98,  a. 

'OySdSiov,  975,  b. 

Ogulnia  Lex,  584,  a. 

OlaKov6nos,  480,  b. 

Oiu«wrptf0os,  480,  b 

Olaf/iiara,  514,  b. 

OhiTVi,  881,  a. 

OUa,  937,  b. 

OWas  StKt,,Vl7,b. 

OUiiTfis,  284,  b. 

O?«oi,  514,  b. 

Ohos,  513,  b. 

OticoTplSaios,  881,  a. 

Owdrpity,  881,  a. 

OIkSoitos,  385,  a. 

OlviiieXi,  1054,  b. 

Ohoi,  1050,  b. 

Olvoxiai,  939,  a. 

Olvoxdoi,  939,  b 

Olvdtyopov,  677,  a. 

OlwvioTiKr],  369,  b. 

'Oiarrfs,  847,  a. 

Oleagina  Corona,  119,  «* 

*01iva,  677,  b. 

Olla,  677,  b. 

'OA/ios,  642,  b. 

'Ololygon,  678.  b. 

•Olostion,  678,  b. 

'OXv/ima,  680,  a. 

'OXvftmds,  678,  b. 

Olympiad,  678,  b. 

Olympic  Games,  680,  a. 

*01yra,  899,  a. 

'£L[io<piiyta,  365,  b. 

'Ou^rfXos,  268,  b. 

'Omphax,  899,  a. 

Onager,  989,  a. 

1  OvetpoiroXla,  370,  a. 

Onerarite  Naves,  891,  a. 

Onens  Ferendi  Servitus,878,  b. 

*Onitis,  899,  a. 

'Onobrychis,  899,  a. 

"Ovona,  659,  a. 

'Ovos,  639,  b. 

*Onos,  899,  a. 

♦Onosma,  899,  h 

*Onyx,  899,  b. 

Onyx,  41,  b. 

Opalia,  685,  b. 

*Opalus,  686,  a. 

Opera,  745,  b. 

Opera  Servoramet  Animalram, 

878,  a. 

Operis  Novi  Nuntiatio.  680,  a. 
'O&daXpAs  (ido/amos,  411,  b. 
*"Ofts  SaXdmos,  080,  b. 
♦Ophites,  686,  b. 
Opifera,  894,  a. 
Ooima  Spolia,  907,  a,  b. 
Cpimianum  Vinum,  1055,  a. 
Opinatores,  6ti6,  b. 
'OmMSoijas,  958,  b. 
Opistographi,  588,  a. 
*Opobalsamum,  686,  b. 
*'Oiros  MfjStxos,  680,  b 
Oppia  Lex,  934,  a. 
Oppidum,  254.  a 


'Olfrffiu,  680,  b. 
*Opsianos,  080,  b. 
"Otf/ov,  686,  b. 
Opsonator,  687,  a. 
'Olbtivris,  687,  a. 
'O^ovd/xoi,  687,  a. 
'O^o0«yio,  686,  b. 
'O^«,0,jyoS,  686,  b. 
Opsonium,  686,  b. 
'(jtf/ombXris,  607,  a. 
'Oy/oniaXt'iov,  607,  a 
'Oyo-rrwXia,  007,  a. 
Optio,  104,  a;  939,  a. 
Optimates,  687,  a 
Option,  687,  a. 
Opus  Novum,  680,  a 
Oracles,  687,  b. 
Oraculum,  687,  b. 
Oranum,  093,  b. 
Orationes  Principum,  69),  b. 
Orator,  694,  a. 
Orbus,  557,  a. 
Orca,  901,  a. 
"Opxio'S,  850,  b. 
Orchestra,  968,  a. 
'Opxrfaris,  850,  b. 
Orchia  Lex,  934,  a. 
♦Orchdus,  095,  a. 
♦Orchis,  695,  a. 
Orcinns  Libertui,  010,  a. 
Orcinus  Senator,  610,  a ;  805,  b. 
Ordinarii  Gladiatores,  470,  b. 
Ordinarii  Servi,884,  a;  887,  a. 
Ord  inarms  Judex,  554,  a. 
Ordo,  695,  b. 

Ordo  Decurionnm,   989,  b ; 

695,  b. 

Onln  Equestris,  417,  a;  69S,b; 

687,  b. 

Ordo  Senatorius,  687,  b ;  099, 

b  ;  866,  b. 
Ores,  452,  b. 
*Oreichalcum,  095,  b. 
*Oreoselinum,  095,  b. 
Organ,  522,  b. 
Organist,  522,  b. 
Organum,  522,  b. 
"Opyia,  652,  a. 
'Opyvid,  763,  b. 
Orichalcum,  177,  a. 
*Origanus,  695,  b. 
Originarii,  801,  a. 
Ornamenta  Triumphalia,  1019, 

a. 

Ornatrix,  695,  b. 
'OpBdSwpov,  763,  b. 
*Orobanche,  696,  a. 
*Orobos,  696,  a. 
*Orospizos,  696,  a. 
*Ortygometra,  696,  a. 
*Ortyx,  696,  a. 
♦Oryx,  696,  a. 
*Oryza,  696,  a. 
'fis,  439,  b. 

'HaXoQ  6pm  or  'Oa%e^p*o,  090, 

a. 

JOax°<P6poi,  696,  a. 
Oscines,  130,  b. 
Oscillum,  696,  b. 
Ostentum,  810,  b. 
Ostiarium,  696,  b. 
Ostiarius,  516,  b. 
Ostium,  516,  b  ;  524,  b. 
Ostracism,  135,  a. 
'OorpaKtov,  439,  a. 
'OarpaKov,  135,  b;  439,  a. 
*Ostracoderma,  696,  b. 
*Ostreum,  696,  b. 
*Ostrites,  697,  a. 
*Ostrya,  697,  a. 
'OBdvr,,  718,  b. 
'OOdviov,  718,  b. 
*Otis,  697,  a. 
Ova,  253,  b. 
Oralis  Corona,  811,  b. 
0?a;,  439,  b. 
Ovatio,  697,  a. 
OZ&ag,  524,  b 
Oven,  450,  a. 
Ovile,  297,  a. 
Ovinia  Lex,  584,  a. 
*Ovis,  697,  b. 
OuXofio/,98,  b. 
ObUxvra,  840,  a. 
OiXoxirat,  840,  a. 
Ounce,  1063.  a. 
OiyWa,  1063,  a. 
Olyyla,  1063,  a. 
Oipavia,  770,  a. 
I  Oitpiaxos,  488,  b. 


Oi*u  c  Urn,  4". » 
'Otis,  18,  b 
"O\os,  1053,  i . 
'OlvSdfwr,  13,  b 
'OMSaiov,  13,  b. 
'O^tX,,  1054,  b. 

p.  n.  *.  9 

Pactio,  675,  a,  b. 
Pactum,  675,  a,  b. 
*Padus,  697,  b. 
Paan,  697,  b. 
Predagogia,  698,  b. 
PsBdagogium,  698,  b 
Pajdagogus,  698,  a. 
*Pa;deros,  698,  b. 
Pienula,  698,  b. 
*Pa;onia,  699,  a. 
Paganaha,  699,  a. 
Pagani,  699,  a. 
Paganica,  777,  b 
Pagi,  699,  a. 
Hatdv,  697,  b. 
Uaiiayuyds,  698,  a. 
Haidovdpos,  698,  a. 
naiSorpiSal,  483,  b 
IlatioTpofla,  691,  a 
Ilaiijwy,  097,  b. 
Painting,  099,  b. 
riaiaw,  097,  b. 
Pala,  715,  b. 
Palsjstra,  710,  a. 
HdXatana,  710,  b. 
IlaAaciruoolSvn,  716,  b. 
noXaiffir)},  763,  b. 
UaXaicrpa,  716,  a. 
11  aXa larpoiiXaKti,  484.  * 
Palaria,  721,  b. 
Palatini  Ludi,  001,  b. 
Pale,  710,  b. 
IldXt,,  710,  b. 
ITaXiyK6r'7rT)Xos,  996,  • 
Palilia,  717,  a. 
Palimpsest  us,  588,  b 
Palla,  717,  b. 
TlaXXaicA,  301.  b. 
noXXa«/s,  301,  b. 
Palliata  Fabula,  800,  • 
Palliatus,  720,  b. 
Palliolum,  717,  b. 
Pallium,  717,  b. 
Palmipes,  763,  a 
Palmus,  763,  a. 
Paludamentum,  739,  a. 
Paludatus,  721,  a. 
Palus,  721,  b. 
yiapSoiwrta,  721,  b 
Udfinaxoi,  734,  a. 
UdptHXoi,  1003,  b. 
Panathenssa,  723,  a. 
Pancratiasts,  724,  a. 
Pancratium,  734,  a. 
Pandectss,  725,  a. 
lldvfoa,  727,  b. 
Tlav&OKtiov,  220,  a 
Havfiyvpis,  727,  b 
Panegyri8,  727,  b. 
HavtXXi)via,  728,  a 
•Panicum,  728,  a. 
Xlaviiavia,  728,  a 
TlavoirXia,  728,  a. 
RavovXicos,  954,  b 
*Panthera,  728,  b. 
Pautomimus,  728, 1 
*Papaver,  729,  b. 
Paper,  587,  b  ;  588, » 
PapiaLexde  Peregriiiu,**6  » 
Papia  Poppasa  Lex,  550,  a 
*Papilio,  729,  b. 
Papiria  Lex,  584,  a 
Papiria  Plautia  Lex,  584  b. 
Papiria  Postelia  Lex,  584,  b. 
Papiria  Tabellaria  Lex,  948,  * 
Papyrus,  587,  b. 
'Papyrus,  II.,  729,  b. 
Par  Impar  Ludere,  739, 1 
Parabasis,  300,  a. 
napa66Xtov,  729.  b 
UapdSoXov,  729,  b. 
n<ipaicuTa6V!XX£iJ',  495,  b. 
XlapaKaraSoXfi,  731,  a. 
XlapaKaradfiKtf,  731,  a. 
TlapaKaTaQiiKris  oikij,  731,  a. 
IIapoxopi7j'i;(/a,  505,  b ;  996, 1 
T\apax>*>pripa.Ta,  996,  a. 
Xlapavbrris,  599,  a. 
ParadisTis,  729,  b. 
Paragauda,  730,  a. 
YlapayvaBBes,  466,  b. 
HamyvadtSiov.  453.  b. 
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llatoyoiMbn,  730,  l. 
Maoauj  -      333,  a. 
(lapattjaTis.  333,  a. 
Uac-./.-i.  848,  b. 
[UpaXoi,  848.  1> 
riopuAos,  84S,  h. 
ilapavoius  ypufri,  731,  a. 
I.ui>ii'...  ,  .  ypattij.  731,  b 
I  Lip-i  >>.(/«•••  820,  a. 
llaparema^u,  1036,  a. 
Parapherua,  379,  b 
llcipairpfc&i'a,  732,  a. 
1  lapaTrofafaius  "  pa$^,  733,  b. 
[laparsXft,  793,  b. 
llapap'p'ti/A^ru,  &94,  a- 
Parasang.  732,  b 
Hapaoizyyr/s,  732,  b. 
llapauKriviov,  968,  b  ,  996,  a. 
[lapdarjuoi  -  539,  ) 
Parasiti,  732.  b 
Parasol,  1061,  l>. 
UgpaffrurES.  60.  1* 
llupacr       515,  8 

[lapdOTucii,  353,  a    733,  b. 

Uapaorarui,  394,  U    S93,  b. 

Par  --  -       61,  a 

Ilapadvpu.  524,  b 

Parchment,  568,  i 

•Pardalia,  733,  b. 

•Paidalie,  II  ,  734,  a 

•Pardalos,  734,  a 

•Pardion,  734,  a. 

llapt&pi'i,  734,  b. 

Ildpwpoi.  734,  a. 

Ziaprjyopriv'iTa.  996,  a 

*Pareia!>.  734,  b. 

riap^iuv.  452,  l>. 

Hapuaypaipq,  734,  b 

Uapuaypa^rif  ypa^f),  734,  b. 

Parenlalia.  462,  b 

llapqopot,  332,  a 

Panes,  734,  b. 

Parilia,  717,  a. 

"Panum  Marnior,  736,  b. 

Parma,  736,  b. 

Paxmula,  736,  b. 

'Paraops,  737,  a 

rirfpoYos,  620,  a 

ridWoi,  968,  b. 

Ildpooos,  995,  a. 

'  Paronychia,  737,  a. 

Paropsis,  737,  a 

•Parra,  737,  a. 

Parricida,  308,  b 

Parricidium,  308,  b, 

Ilupdiwut,  737,  a. 

•Partheniun,  737,  b. 

riupG(ioi.  737,  a. 

nopftveiai,  737,  a. 

Partnership,  902,  a. 

Partus  Ahactio,  47,  a. 

ttapvf  n~  593,  b. 

Pascendi  Semtua,  879,  a. 

Pascua,  1035,  a. 

Paacua  Publica,  859,  b 

•Passer,  737,  b. 

Paasum,  1052,  b. 

Passu*,  737,  b. 

Pasluphoros,  737,  b. 

(luards,  738,  a. 

nrfriiinoi,  540,  a. 

Patella.  738.  a. 

Pater,  277,  b. 

Patrinius,  745,  a. 

Pater  Fanulias,  130,  a,  741, a, 

742,  a 
Pater  PatratOS,  437,  a. 
Patera,  738,  a. 
Pathologia,  739.  a. 
Palibuluiii,  163,  a. 
Patina,  740.  b 
Patres.  742,  I. :  864,  b. 
Patru  Potealaa,  741,  a. 
Patnni  742.  h. 
Palrinu  et  Matrimi,  745,  a. 
Palronu,  745,  a. 
tatronnmi,  745,  a. 
I  atrunus.  745,  a. 
Patrous,  3T7,  b. 
PaTimeutuin.  519,  b,  1043,  b. 
■Pavo,  747,  b. 
ravouarMim,  953,  a. 
Paupenp.  Actio  de,  748)  a. 
Pauper.es,  747,  b. 
Pausani,  748,  a. 
•Pauaia,  748,  a. 
Pay  of  Soldiers,  925,  a. 
WlXVf,  325.  a .  763,  b. 
Pecten,  748.  a  ;  955,  a. 
Pacuaiii.  748.  a 


Peculator,  748.  b 
Peculatus,  748,  b. 
Peculio,  Actio  de,  384,  a. 
Peculium,  683.  h  J  684,  a. 
Peculium  Castrense,  742,  a 
Pecunia,  29,  b  ;  4J7,  a. 
Pecunia  Certa,  673,  a. 
Pecuiine  RepetunJe,  833,  b 
Pecus,  748,  b. 
ITijodAioK.  480,  b. 
Pedaneus  Judex,  554,  & 
Pedarii,  866,  b  ;  869,  a. 
Pedica,  748,  b. 
ITioiAov,  188,  b. 
Pedisequi.  748,  b. 
Peducuea  Lex,  584,  b 
Pedum,  748,  b 
*Peganon,  749,  a. 
Pegma,  749,  a. 
•Pelamys.  749,  b. 
•PelargUB,  749,  b 
IlfAdrai,  749,  b. 
UeXdrrii,  267,  a. 
•Pelecan,  749,  b. 
*Pelecinus,  749,  b 
n/AtCTj,  861,  a. 
'Peleias,  749,  b. 
tliiXijt,  466,  a 
Pellex,  302,  a. 
Pellis,  749.  b. 
Hr/XoTrdris.  758,  a. 
♦Pelorias.  750,  b. 
Pelta,  750,  b. 

rieAraorui,  94,  b  ;  99,  b ;  750,  b 

Pen,  187,  a. 

nrj.i),  954,  J,. 

•Penelopa,  751,  a. 

Ilcvcaraii  751,  a. 

*Peuia,  751,  a. 

Iliri'/o),  293,  a. 

Wiviov,  954.  h. 

Penicillus,  702,  b. 

Pentacosiomedimni    339,    b , 

976,  b 
Tlevraerriati,  681,  b. 
TlcvTaXiUUiv,  949,  b 
ncvrdAiflos,  483,  b. 
•Peutaphyllon.  751,  a 
YltvTt'mTvx'i'  944,  a 
Pentathli.  751.  b. 
Pentathlon,  751,  a. 
WevnjictivTopoi*  890,  b. 
HcvnjKooTfi,  752,  a. 
TlevTTjKooTo\6yoi,  752,  a. 
HsvnjKoarui,  98,  a. 
•Pentelicum  Marmor,  752,  b. 
Ilt>r»>.(._.  891,  b. 
*Peperi,  752,  b. 
♦Pephs,  752,  b. 
TlMof,  752,  b. 
Peplum,  752,  b. 
Per  Cundictionem,  753,  b. 
Per  Judicis  Postulationem,753, 

Per  Manus  Injcctionem,  617,  a. 
Per  Pignoris  Capionem  or  Cap- 

tionem,  753,  b, 
Pera.  754,  a. 
♦Pcrca,  754,  b. 
*Percnoplerus,  754,  b. 
•Percnus,  754,  b, 
•Perdicion,  754,  b. 
•Perdu.  754.  b. 
Peiduellio.  609,  a. 
Perdaellioms  Duumrin,  754,  b 
Peregnnus,  755,  a. 
Peremploria  Exceptio,  19,  a. 
Perfumes,  1063,  a. 
Pergula,  755,  b. 
ITtponrroi,  969,  a. 
ilepituAo;.  958,  a. 
1 1  ■-<'■■'.,.'',:  ,  96,  a. 

'  i  '•  i i ;       i        755,  b 

1 1 't  >'  a  -i  ov,  458,  a. 
1 1 '    w  .      435,  a. 
Hcpivei^,  693,  a. 
ritpt'ofKoi,  755,  b. 
\\cpmhiia,  995,  a. 
WcptndAiov.  540,  a. 
ritp  TroAoi,  406,  b. 
rirpiirrcpo;,  390,  a. 
MtptQfrnvTi'ipm,  958,  a 
Penscehs.  757,  b. 
♦Penstera,  757,  b. 
•Pensteroon,  757,  b 
nipioria,  385,  b. 
Penslmrch,  385,  b. 
Perislromn,  951,  b. 
llrpiffri'Aioi  .  514,  b 
Peristvliuio  ^17  b 


Hfpir£ix<<7u<fj,  1034,  b. 
Peritiores,  558,  a. 
Perjunum.  671,  b. 
Perjury.  668.  a  ;  671  t 
Jlfpivcupa,  929,  b. 
Pero,  758,  a. 
llcpdvti,  438.  b. 
rTepo'vjjua,  438,  b 
ricpovt'j.  438,  b. 
Perpendiculum,  758,  a. 
Perpelua  Actio,  18,  a. 
Perula,  754,  a. 
Prosecutoria  Actio,  17,  i 
rUptooAof,  843,  a. 
•Persies,  757,  a. 
'Pereica  Mala,  758,  a. 
Persona.  758,  a. 
Pertica,  761,  b. 
Pes.  761,  b. 
Tlcoaoi,  569,  b. 
Pessulus,  526,  a. 
Pesulania  Lex,  584,  b 
HcraXtafids,  135,  b. 
Tlcrdawv,  778,  b. 
I7eVaffoy,  778,  b. 
PetaBus.  778,  b. 
Petaurisla?,  764,  a. 
Petaurum,  764,  a. 
Petitor,  20,  a  ;  46,  a. 
Petorritum,  764,  a. 
Petreia  Lex,  584,  b. 
ricrpooVAoi,  455,  a. 
Petroma  Lex,  584,  b 
*Phagru8,  764,  a. 
*Phacos,  764,  a. 
<PaiviVoVi,  777,  a. 
Phalse.  254.  a. 
*Phaliena,  764,  a. 
*PhaIangion,  764,  b 
Phalanga,  764,  a. 
Phalanx,  101,  b;  764,  b 
Phalarica,  489,  b. 
QaXapov,  764,  b. 
Phalera.  764,  b. 
Phallus.  363,  b;  432,  a. 
QdXos,  466,  a. 
Pharetra,  765,  a. 
Pharmaceutica,  765,  b. 
I'     ■  ■  •  -     .  767,  a. 
QappaKtfoi  767,  a. 
QrtppdKujv  yp't^r/,  766,  b, 
Qapn  iKoi.  967,  a. 
*av(Sf,  434,  a;  568,  a. 
Pharos  or  Pharos,  767,  a. 
■!  "■..  717,  b. 
Phaselus,  767,  a. 
•Phaselus,  767,  b, 
♦Phasjanon,  767,  k. 
Vdayuvov,  478,  a. 
•Phaslanus,  767,  b. 
*Phasiolus,  767,  b 
<l>dais,  767.  b. 
*Phassa.  768,  a. 
QctStrta,  942.  a. 
♦Phellus.  768,  a. 
•I'm  -;,  r,.  293,  a. 
Phengiles,  905,  b. 
•!•  •  i     378,  b  ;  379,  a 
4>«iAi7,  738,  a. 
•Phillyrea.  768,  a 
•Philyra.  768,  a. 
Philyra,  588,  a. 
<tu,6s,  452,  b. 
•Phleoa,  768,  a. 
♦Phlomos,  768,  a. 
•Phlox.  768,  b. 
•Phoca,  768,  b. 
'Phocu  na,  768,  b. 
•Pho-ntcnpterus,  788,  b 
•Phrenicurua,  768,  b. 
•Phirnix.  768,  b. 
Qdvoi,  768,  b. 
*t>d»'ou  Mktj,  769, 
4>upn(  d&nwvf,  iifdiiiaptyils  it- 

<rij,  771 ,  a. 
&4ri,  291.  a. 
4>opoVn,  209,  b  ;  771,  t> 
^opin^dp<n.  570,  b. 
Qopiittv,  570,  a. 
*6piny\.  605,  b. 

■I  .  900,  a. 

4>(fpo(,  956.  b  ;  1035,  a. 
♦opnryof.  891,  a. 
4>o«rixd.  891,  a. 
Qutntav.  718,  b. 
•tiuru)  uj)  fa,  398,  a. 
"Phnu,  771,  a. 

•Phcxi  771,  a. 

^purpixdt'  ytvippaTfiov,  33  b. 
*ourci'<i.  25ft.  n.  t> :  1003  b. 


I  urygio,  718,  a. 

•Phiygius  Lajiis,  771,  ». 

♦Phrynos,  771",  a. 

•Phtheir,  771,  a. 

Qdopd.  23,  b  ;  771,  b. 

•tBopu  t&v  I  \tv6lpmv,  771  ti 

4>vy)},  134,  b. 

*Phycis,  771,  b. 

•Phycus,  771.  b. 

$v\aKr})piov.  55,  a 

<DuAapx<H,  771,  b. 

♦u>^,  1001,  b. 

♦Phyllitis,  771,  b. 

<t>uAot!u<iiA£ic,  423,  a    771  » 
i  *DAov,  1001,  b. 
■  Qvotu,  449,  a 
,  *Physalus,  772,  a. 
I  'VvoKrij  167,  b. 
1  Physiologia,  773,  a 

Physicians.  630,  a. 

Picatio,  1051,  b. 

Picture,  699,  b. 

*Picus,  774,  b. 

Piguoraticia  Actio,  776,  b 

Fignoris  Capio,  753,  b 

Pignus,  775,  a. 

Pila,  642,  b  ;  777,  a. 

Pilani,  103,  b. 

Pilentum.  777,  b. 

Pileolum,  778,  a. 

Pileolus,  778,  a 

Pileurn,  777,  b 

Pileus,  777,  b. 

Pilicrepus,  777,  a. 

IIAWa,  778,  a. 

TliXiov,  778,  a. 

IliXof,  778,  a. 

Pilum,  489,  a,  643,  n 

♦Pilos,  779,  b. 

Pinacotheca,  779,  b 

Pinaria  Lex,  584,  b. 

Illval,  944.  a. 

n/wifc  lnk'STioit>aTiK6si  348,  a» 
♦Pinna.  779,  b. 
•Pinnophylax,  779,  b. 
•Pinus,  779,  b. 
•Piper,  780,  a. 
Piscatorii  Ludi,  601,  b 
Piscina.  75.  b;  146,  a.  14t,  a 
•Pissasphallos,  780,  a. 
Maawots,  1051,  b. 
•Pisiacia,  780,  a. 
PistiUum,  642,  b. 
Pistor,  780,  a. 
Pistrinum,  640,  a  ,  641  b 
•Pithccus,  780,  u. 
nifJos.  1051,  b. 
niSoiyia,  364,  b. 
Piltacium.  54,  a  ,  440,  a 
•Pityocampe,  780,  b. 
•Pitys,  780,  b. 
i'i       .    Lex,  338,  a. 
Plat-a,  836.  b. 
Plagiarius,  781,  a. 
Plagium,  760,  b. 
Planipea,  301,  a. 
ILXuarinj,  913,  a. 
Il\aT,iy,i.  335,  b. 
WutTayt&i/im,  335,  b. 
'Platauus.  781,  a. 
PKustriim  or  Ploslrum,  781, 
Plautm  or  Plotia  Lex  de  Tl 
1058.  a. 

"        Judiciaria,  584, 1 
Plebeii,  781.  b. 
Plebeii  Ludi,  601,  b. 
Plebes,  785,  b. 
Plabi  lot  turn,  785,  bj  1006,  i 
Plebs  *8I,  b. 
riAf)rrH  r,  606,  b. 
Plectrum.  606,  b. 
Pledges,  775. 
i  a 
nXtjuvr,.  331.  I. 
IIAnuoxrf"'*  396,  a. 
IIA^exiiiK,  396,  a. 
Planj  Hanaea,  191,  a,   M  a 
llAiflpof,  763,  b. 
IIAiiOioK,  567,  b. 
IIAifOfc.  567,  b. 
n\l»0ot  Hfl,  l>;  908  t 
IIA<l«apa(.  391.  b. 
•Plodrooa,  786,  a 
IIAoi»»,  889,  b. 
Plough.  79.  a. 
WiOVIUjauSs.  718,  a. 
Plumatn.  786.  a 
llAurr^rao .  7Hr»,  b. 
•PlumlMgn,  786,  a. 
•PlnmbQD,  "86,  a. 
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riuteus,  573,  a  ;  f86,  b. 
Paeumatici,  786,  b. 
*Pnig:tie,  787,  b. 
nvi%  384,  a. 
Pnyx.  384,  a. 
TIokos,  291,  a. 
Poo-ilum,  787,  b. 
Qditi,  890,  a  ;  894,  a 
Podium,  53,  a. 
HofioKaKKrj,  213,  a. 
"Pat,  787,  b. 
•Poscilis,  787,  b. 
•Poacilus,  787,  >. 
Pona,  787,  b. 

Pcrtelia  Papiria  Lex,  984. 

657,  b. 
tltiywi,  138,  a. 
Iloi/ciXr^s,  '18,  a. 
U.ouiv,  22,  a. 
rLouiadai,  22,  a. 
n0V(S,  22,  a. 
IIcHijriij,  22,  a. 
Poisoning,  766,  b  ,  1018,  b 

noX(iiupx»s<  788,  a. 

*Polemonium,  788,  a. 
no>A?jmt,  788,  a. 
UuiXrjTr/ptov,  788,  a 
•Polion,  788,  b. 
IIoAira'a,  258,  b. 
IIoAtnjj,  258,  b. 
[IoAfro0uAaK€5,  946,  a. 
Pollicaris,  762,  b. 
Pollicitatio,  676,  a. 
Pollmetores,  459,  a. 
ridAos,  508,  b. 
ZloXvuTVxa,  944,  a. 
♦Polycarpum,  788,  b. 
Polychromy,  705,  a. 
•Polygalon,  788,  b. 
•Polygonaton,  788,  b. 
•Polygonum,  788,  b. 
•Polypus,  788,  b. 
Polymita,  956,  a. 
•Pomatias,  789,  b. 
PomtErium,  789,  b. 
Pompa,  790,  a. 
Pompa  Circensis,  255,  b. 
Pompeiie  Leges,  584,  b. 
•Pompholyx,  T90,  a. 
•Fompilus,  790,  a. 
Pondo,  591,  a. 
Pons,  173,  a. 

"  JSlius,  174,  b. 

"    jEmilius,  174,  a. 

"    Cestius,  174,  b. 

"   Fabricius,  174,  b. 

"    Janiculensis,  174,  a. 

"    Milvius,  175,  b. 

"    Palatinus,  174,  b. 

"    Sublicius,  174,  a. 

"   Vaticanus,  174,  a. 
Pontifex,  790,  a. 
Pontifices  Minores,  792,  b. 
Pontificates  Libri,  791,  a. 
Pontificales  Ludi,  601,  J). 
Pontificmm  Jus,  560,  a ;  701, 

a ;  792,  a. 
Ponto,  792,  a. 

Popa,  226,  b  j  327,  a ;  848,  a. 
Popilia  Lex,  584,  a, 
Popina,  226,  b 
Poplifugia,  792,  b. 
Populares,  687,  b. 
Populares  Actiones,  1050,  a. 
Popularia,  53,  a. 
Populus,  742,  b. 
Populifugia  or  Poplifugia,  799 
b. 

Por,  885,  b. 
Porcias  Leges,  585,  a, 
Ildpvri,  502,  a. 
Hopveiov,  502,  b. 
Ilopviicdv  TiXos,  502,  b ;  50S,  a. 
HopvofjouKot,  502,  b. 
HopvoTeXGjvai.  502,  b, 
Uoptaral,  7J3,  a. 
Ilopvoypu0ia,  712,  a 
*Poroa,  793,  a. 
U6fnta\,  868,  b. 
IUfrnij,  438,  V 
Uefrrrijiia,  438,  b 
Porta,  "93,  a. 
Portcullis,  224,  a. 
P  irtentum,  810,  b. 
Furticus,  794,  a. 
Portisculus,  748,  a;  794, b. 
Portitores,  794,  b ;  819,  b 
Portorium,  794,  b. 
Portumnalia,  795,  a. 
Portunalia,  795,  a. 
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Poaca,  795,  a. 
QoauStiiv,  190,  a. 
Ho<TitS<hvia,  795,  a 
Possessio,  795,  b. 
Possessio  Bonorum,  165,  b. 
Possessio  Clandestina,  544,  a. 
Possessor,  795,  b. 
Postes,  524,  b. 
Posticum,  524,  b 
Postliminium,  799,  a. 
Postmeridianum  Tempus,  362, 
a. 

Postulaticii,  476,  b. 
Postumus,  500,  a. 
;    *Potamogeiton,  800,  a. 
•Poterion,  800,  a. 
Potestas,  741,  a. 
"Pothus,  800,  a. 
Pottery,  439,  a. 
IIoDs,  761,  b. 
npdKTopts,  800,  b. 
Praecidaneie  Fenae,  437,  a. 
Pracinctio,  53,  a ;  968,  a. 
Pracinctua,  1024,  b. 
♦Pracocia,  800,  b. 
Prsecones,  800,  b. 
Preconium,  801,  a. 
Preda,  799,  b  ;  800,  a  ,  906,  b. 
Prediator,  804,  b. 
Prediatorium  Jus,  804,  b. 
Pnediorum  Servitutes,  878,  a. 
Prtedium,  801,  a. 
Prasfectus,  102,  b. 

"      .35rarii,  28,  b. 
"      Annonse,  802,  a. 
"       Aquarum,  75,  b. 
"      Castrorum,  802,  b. 
"      Classis,  802,  b. 
"      Fabrum,  428,  a. 
"      Juri  Dicundo,  889,b. 
"       Pretorio,  802,  b. 
"      Vigil  um,  803,  a. 
"      Urbi,  803,  a. 
Prefecture,  283,  a,  b. 
Preficae,  459,  b. 
Prmfurnium,  151,  a;  450,  a. 
Praejudicium,  804,  a 
Prelusio,  476,  a. 
Prenomen,  660,  b. 
Prepetes,  130,  a. 
Propositus,  804,  a. 
Prerogative  Centuria,  297,  a ; 
1007,  b. 

Prasrogativa  Tribus,  1007,  a,  b. 
Prarogativae,  1007,  b. 
Pres,  804,  b. 
Prescriptio,  804,  b. 
Preses,  815,  b  ;  817,  a. 
Prasul,  850,  a. 

Prateriti  Senatores,  665,  b ; 

866,  b. 
Pratexta,  987,  b. 
Pretextata  Fabula,  300,  b. 
Pretor,  805,  b. 
Prastor  Peregrinus,  806,  a. 
Prator  Urbanus,  806,  b. 
Pretoria  Actio,  17,  b. 
Pretoria  Cobors,  806,  b. 
Pretoriani,  806,  b. 
Pratorium,  807,  b. 
Prevaricator,  875,  a, 
Pragmatici,  674,  b. 
Prandium,  274,  b. 
•Prasites  Lapis,  807,  b. 
*Prasium,  807,  b. 
•Prasocuris,  807,  b. 
*Prason,  807,  b. 
nparrfp  Xldos,  881,  a 
Ilpa.{,itpyt&ai,  786,  b 
Precarium,  544,  a. 
Prehensio,  1000,  b;  1001,  b 
Prelum  or  Prelum,  807,  b. 
Prensatio,  46,  a. 
♦Prester,  807,  b. 
npj)<rrrjp£S,  449,  a. 
Priests,  843,  a. 
Primicerius,  807,  b. 
Primipilaris,  232,  a. 
Primipilus,  232,  a. 
Princeps  Juventutia,  418,  b. 
Princeps  Senatus,  866,  a ;  867, 
a. 

Principales  Constitutiones,304, 
b. 

Principes,  103,  b ;  613,  b. 
Principia  Principalis  Via,  220, 

b  ;  221,  a. 
*Prinos,  808,  a. 
npiwK,  876,  b. 
Prison,  213.  1 


'  "Pristis,  808,  a 

i  Private  Feriss,  435,  a. 

Privatum  Jus,  261,  a;  501  a 
;  Privilegium,  581,  a. 
I  Privigna,  31,  a. 
!  Privignus,  31,  a. 

Upodyvevaif,  395,  b. 

Hooayujyeias  ypa&fj,  808,  a 

Proavia,  277,  b. 

Proavunculus,_S77,  h 

Proavns,  277,  b. 

npoSoXf,,  808,  a. 

HpoBoiXtvua,  168,  b ;  169,  a, 
664,  a. 

n.po«ouAo«,  809,  a. 

TlpoK&dapais,  395,  b. 

IIorf/cA);<T(!,353,  b;  354,  a. 

Hpoxttporovia,  169,  a. 

Proconsul,  809,  It ;  815,  b. 

Procuratio  Prodigiorum,  810,  b 

Procurator,  19,  b;  190,  a;  444, 
b  ;  810,  a  ;  816,  a. 

Prodigies,  810,  a. 

Prodigium,  810,  a. 

Prodigus,  328,  b ;  329,  a ,  960,  b 

npdSo/ios,  958,  b. 

npoSoaia,  810,  b. 

Xlpooooias  ypii&ij,  811,  a 

llpddpoptoi,  515,  a. 

Uposopevovaa  QvXfj,  170,  b 

Xlpocdpia,  259,  a. 

npdtojwi,  168,  b  ;  170,  a 

npot)oprf<riti,  811,  b. 

Hpoeivfopd,  392,  b. 

ilpouotpopaq  diKTj,  811,  b. 

Proeliales  Dies,  362,  b. 

IlpotiiSoXis,  892,  a. 

Profesti  Dies,  362,  b. 

Upoyd^eia,  619,  b. 

Progeuer,  31,  a. 

lipid?,  361,  b. 

Projiciendi  Servitua,  878,  b. 
Upoti,  379,  a. 
Proleturii,  212,  a;  296,  a, 
IIpdAoyof,  995,  a. 
Hpofiavrtta,  688,  a. 
Hpdixavns,  689,  b. 
Promatertera,  277,  b 
Ilfo/iijoW,  812,  a. 
Promissa,  623,  b. 
Promissor,  673,  a. 
UpnftviioTpiat,  619,  a. 
TlpoixvrjrrTpi&es,  619,  a. 
Promulsis,  275,  a ;  1054,  b 
Promus,  228,  b. 
Proinuscondus,  228,  b. 
apivaos,  958,  b. 
Pronepos,  277,  b. 
Proneptis,  277,  b. 
Pronubse,  625,  b. 
Pronubi,  625,  a. 
Pronurus,  31,  a. 
Hpototioola,  359,  a. 
Property-tax  (Greek),  399,  a. 
Property-tax  (Roman),  1008,  b. 
Propnigeum,  151,  a. 
ripo^rw,  395,  b ;  688,  a. 
npo^fjris,  088,  a. 
Propraetor,  815,  b. 
ripdTrotis,  894,  a. 
Proprietas,  374,  b ;  795,  b. 
Prora,  892,  a. 
IIpwpEuj,  892,  a. 

npo(T)C£^(£A£(0V,  579,  s. 

Proscenium,  968,  b. 
RpdrnXtiais,  358,  a ;  698,  b. 
Proscribere,  812,  a. 
Proscripti,  812,  a. 
Proscriptio,  812,  a. 
llpotjKvvriais,  23,  a. 
Prosecta,  846,  a. 
Prosiciae,  846,  a. 
npoaioTreiov,  758,  a 
rip(5crw7rov,  758,  a. 
Tlpoardg,  515,  a. 
llpoirr^j,  589,  b ,  6S6,  b. 
YlpooTarrjs  rov  Sfinov,  819,  b 
UftoaTtfiav,  S2,  b. 
TlpoGTiiiaoBai,  32,  b. 
TlpooTtfiTina>  983,  b. 
Prostitutes,  502,  a. 
llpoordov,  514,  b. 
UpdanXoi,  290,  a. 
ttpdarvita,  399,  b. 
TlpwraybivtoT/js,  505,  b. 
UpoTfXtia  ydpLOJVy  619,  b. 
Upddeais,  456,  a. 
Tlpodeufita,  812,  b, 
UpoOeunias  vdtios,  812,  b. 
nPd0up«,514,  a;  527,  a. 


TlfMTdXtiov,  376,  b. 
Rpdrovot,  889,  b .  8M  «. 
TlfoTpiyia,  812,  i 
Provincia,  813:  ». 
•Proumnos,  818,  i 
Provocatio,  73,  b. 
Provocatorei,  47#  • 
llpolevia,  511,  b. 
npdfaos,  512,  b. 
Proximus  Admisiicmut,  Xt,  • 
Proximus  Infantile,  538,  a. 
Proximus  Pubertati,  538,  a. 
Prudentiores,  558,  a. 
TlpvXhs,  247,  a  ;  851,  a 
IIpu'Ais,  851,  a. 
Ilpvixvr),  892,  a. 
*Primum,  818,  a. 
*Prunus,  818,  a. 
rip«rai'£/a,  168,  b. 
nptiravEiov,  818,  a. 
Upvmvcis,  168,  b  ;  1T0,  lit,  • 
taXtov,  95,  b. 
VaXis,  449,  a. 
"Psar,  818,  b. 
ttXiov  or  V{XXiov,  95,  b 
*Psen,  818,  b. 

■ifiipwpia,  1 68,  b ,  386,  b ,  664,  a 
tripos,  818,  b;  839,  b. 
*Psetta,  819,  b. 
Vcv&eyypatprig  ypaQfi,  811,  b 
*YevS?is  ^i^iipaySos,  820,  a. 
•Pseudoboiinium,  820,  a. 
*Pseudodiotamnum,  820,  a 
^EV^o/cA^rEiaf  ypa<p/j,  890,  a. 
VtvdodiTrTepos,  290,  a. 
1rt<j(5o|Uap7i;pia>i<  SIkij,  697,  b 
ttXot,  94,  a  ;  99,  b. 
'Psimmythion,  820,  b 
*Psittacus,  820,  b 
VvKTf/p,  820,  b. 
*Psylla,  821,  a. 
•Psyllion,  821,  a 
*Psylon,  821,  a. 
•Ptarmice,  821,  a 
*Ptelea,  821,  a. 
♦Pterii,  821,  a. 
♦Pternix,  821,  a. 
nrintTt'oK,  944,  a. 
Htvov,  715,  b. 
llvavixpta,  821,  a 
Hvavcipu&v,  190,  a. 
Pubertas,  328,  a ;  539,  a  M7,b 
Pubes,  532,  a. 
Publicae  Feriae,  435,  b 
Publicani,  821,  b. 
Publici  Sem,  885,  a    887  a. 
Publicia  Lex,  585,  a. 
Publiciana  in  Rem  Actio, 812,  b 
Publicum,  821,  b. 
Publicum  Jus,  261,  a ;  561,  a 
Publicus  Ager,  34,  a;  798,  b 
Publilia  Lex,  823,  a. 
Publilia;  Leges,  823,  a 
ITkmSotuAoj,  290,  a. 
rit;*r<u,  823,  b. 
nif'Aoi,  456,  b;  599,  a 
Pi  «r,  885,  b. 
Pugilatus,  823,  b. 
Pugiles,  823,  b. 
PugiUares,  944,  a 
Pugio,  824,  a. 
Tlvyiiaxla,  823,  b. 
UW7.  823,  b  ;  763,  b. 
YlvynooTjvri,  823,  b. 
JJvyiiv,  763,  b. 
TlvXaydpin,  49,  b. 
niiAi;,  793,  a. 
n«A/f,  793,  a. 
PuUarius,  131,  b 
n«A5>»>,  514,  b    794,  a 
Pulpitum,  968.  b. 
Pulvinar,  824,  b. 
Pulvinus,  824,  b. 
Punctum,  297,  a 
Pupia  Lex,  585,  f 
Pupillus,  531,  a ;  1*8  a ,  lOSf 
b. 

Pupillaris  Substimtio  498,  k 
Puppis,  892,  a. 
Uvpdypa,  449,  a 
Hvpai,  456,  b 
ntipyos,  1027,  a. 
Uvpla,  599,  a. 
HvpiarripwVj  599,  a. 
Purification,  604,  a. 
IIiipiHtavrf^i,  369,  b. 
Hvpiixv,  851,  a. 
HvpbtXuJTaL>  851,  b 
Purses,  626,  a. 
Puteal.  824.  b 
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fmu,  148,  a. 
atdta,  825,  b. 
IM&oi,  825,  a. 
nvS&xmcrot,  424,  b. 
Poticuls),  461,  a. 
Putieuli,  461,  a. 
Uih  823,  b. 
n»|Miov,  83T,  b. 
n»f<ov,  183,  a. 
Ilufo,  827,  b. 
IMJoj,  183,  a. 
•Pycnocomon,  8S5,  a. 
♦Pygargus,  I.,  II.,  82S,  a 
'Pygmaeus.  625  *- 
•Pygolampis,  825,  a. 
Pyre,  460,  a. 
•Pyrethrum.  625,  a. 
•Pyrilamp:s,  s25,  b. 
•PyTomachua  Lapis,  825 
Pyrrhica,  851,  a. 
•Pyrrhulaa,  825,  b. 
♦Pyrus,  I.,  II.,  825,  b. 
Pythia,  688,  a. 
Pythian  Garnet,  825,  b. 
Pytho,  687,  b. 
Pyxidula,  817,  b. 
Pyxis,  827,  b. 
■Pyxna,  827,  b. 


Quadragesima,  837,  b. 
Quadrans,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
Quadrantal,  325,  a. 
Quadratarii,  715,  a. 
Quadriga,  159,  b  ;  332,  b. 
Qu adngatua,  1 50,  b. 
Quadriremes,  891,  b. 
Quadrupes,  747,  b. 
Quadruplatores,  828,  a. 
Quadruplicatio,  19,  b. 
QuadruBSis,  111,  a. 
Qutesitor,  552,  a. 
Qussationes,  552,  a ,  806,  b 
Qus)stiores  Perpetual,  552,  a  , 

806,  b. 
Queator,  828,  a. 
QnKstores  Classic*,  828,  b 
Qusstores  Pamcnlii,  828,  a. 
rjissstores  Sacn  Pak>tii,829,  b. 
Utueitorii  Ludi,  601,  b. 
QussstoTium,  221  (plan)  ;  220, 

b ;  223,  a. 
Quiestura  Ostiensis,  829,  a 
Quales-Quales,  887,  b. 
Qualus,  188.  b. 
Quanti  Mi  nuns  Actio,  839,  b 
Quartanus,  889,  b. 
tjoaaillans-.  188,  b  ;  953,  a. 
Quasillas,  188,  b. 
Qusfuumn  Jon  Dicundo,  282, 

b. 

Qaatuomn  Viarum  Caranda- 
rtui.  830,  a  ;  1043,  b. 

Querela  InohViosi  Testament], 
964,  b. 

Quinanos,  349,  a. 

Quinctilis,  191,  a. 

Quincunx,  110,  b;  591,  a. 

QoindecimTin,  340,  b. 

Qainqnagesima,  830,  a. 

Quinquatria,  830,  a. 

Quinquatrus,  830,  a. 

Qoinquennalia,  830,  b. 

QainquennaliB,  283,  a. 

Qtunqueremes,  891,  b. 

Qoinqnertiaro,  751,  a. 

Qniuquerin.  831).  b. 

Qninquevin  Mmisarii.  634,  a. 

Qmntana,  220,  >> .  221,  b. 

Quintn  Li  \,  585,  n. 

Qumtilis.  191,  a. 

Qointi/ili  i.  H.I |,  a 

Quinnalis  Flamen,  445,  h. 

Quirmum  Joa,  261,  a;  561, a. 

Quiver,  765,  a. 

Quod  Jussn,  Actio,  562,  h. 

Quorum  Bononus,  Intardic- 
tiioi,  81!,  a. 

R.  T. 
Ra.-»«,  »»,  a. 
Radios,  33I,  b 
•Rata,  832,  a. 
Ramnanses,  741,  a 
Raxnnes,  743,  a. 
•Rana,  832,  a. 
•Ranunculus,  859,  a. 
•Raphanus,  832,  a. 
Ripiaa  nr  Rapta  Bona,  1M  b  : 
464.  . 


Rallum,  832,  a 
Rallus,  832,  a 
Rastellus,  832,  a 
Raster,  832,  a. 
Rastrnm.  832,  a. 
Rates,  889,  b. 

Rationibaa  Distrahendis  Actio, 

1030,  a. 
Razor,  138,  a  ;  139,  a. 
Recepta  ;  de  Recepto,  Actio, 

832,  a. 
Recinium,  839,  a. 
Recmus,  839,  a. 
Recissoria  Actio,  542,  a. 
Rector,  817,  a. 
Recnperatores,  18,  b ;  550,  b 
Reda,  838,  a. 
Redemptor,  832,  b. 
Redhibitoria  Actio,  839,  b. 
Redimiculnm,  833,  a. 
Regis  Lex,  833,  a. 
Regifugium,  833,  b. 
Regina  Sacrorum,  837,  b. 
Regula,  833,  b. 
Rei  Residua)  Exceptio,  19,  a. 
Rei  Uxorisj  or  Dotia  Actio,  380, 

b. 

Relatic,  869,  b. 
Relegatio,  136,  a. 
Relegatus,  136,  a. 
Remancipatio,  371,  a,  398,  b 
Remmia  Lex,  203,  a. 
Remuria,  578,  a. 
Remus,  893,  a. 
Repagula.  526,  a. 
Repetundse,  833,  b. 
Replicatio,  19,  b. 
Repositories,  275,  b 
Repotia,  625,  b. 
Repudinm,  371,  a. 
Res,  374,  a. 

"  Commuues,  374,  b. 

11  Corporales,  374,  b. 

"  Divini  Juris,  374,  a. 

"  Hereditaria),  374,  b. 

"  Humam  Juris,  374,  a. 

"  Immobiles,  374.  b. 

u  Incorporales,  374,  b. 

"  Mancipi.  374,  b;  1066,  a. 

"  Mobiles,  374,  b. 

"  nec  Mancipi,  374,  b ;  1066, 

Nullius,  374,  a. 

"  Privata),  374,  a. 

"  Publics,  374,  a. 

"  Religiosx.  374,  a. 

"  Sacra),  374,  a. 

"  Sancts),  374,  a. 

"  Universilatis,  374,  a. 

"  Uxoria,  370,  b ;  371,  a. 
Rescriptum.  304,  b. 
Responsa.  558,  a. 
Reapublica,  1063,  a 
Restitutio  m  Integrum,  834,  b. 
Restitutona  Actio,  542,  a. 
Rete,  836,  a. 
Retentio  Dotia,  370,  b. 
Retiarii,  476,  b. 
Reticulum.  187,  b ;  836,  a. 
Retinacula,  894,  b. 
Retis,  836,  a. 
Reus,  20,  a ,  675,  a. 
Rex  Sacrificulus,  837,  a,  b. 
Rex  Sncnficus,  837,  a,  b. 
Rex  Sacrorom,  837,  b. 
*Rha,  837,  b. 
Tooo/ov.  702.  b. 
'V'tHtovtfini.  33,  a. 
Tattoos,  1057,  h. 
'P«Movx<9i<  33,  a. 
T'iiirrr;p,  610,  a. 
•Rhamnus,  838,  a. 
*Raphnnis,  638,  a. 
•Raphanos.  838,  a. 
faflf,  20,  b. 
Rheda,  838.  a. 
'Prfrto,  572,  a. 
TViip,  838,  a  ;  936  b. 
'TrjroptKk  wH;ft,  838,  a. 
Trjrpn,  662,  b. 
•Rhine,  838,  b. 
•Rhinocerna,  838,  b. 
'PivoitvAf;,  793,  b. 
'Piiri's,  444,  h. 
Tiwi<rn}p,  444,  b. 
Votdvr,,  954,  a. 
Rhudia  Lei.  585,  a. 
ToMjilli,  1054,  b. 
I  'Rhmlon,  R38,  b. 
I  •Rhraa.  838.  b. 


•RhombuB,  838,  a 

t&rrpov.  526,  b 

Tii^wa,  599,  a. 

'Pvpds,  331,  b. 

'^vwupoyvitya,  712,  a. 

•Rhus,  e>38.  b. 

•Ptfuia,  933,  a. 

•Pvrrfv,  838,  b. 

•Rhyta,  838,  b. 

•Rhytros.  639,  a. 

Rica,  446,  b. 

Ricinium,  839,  a 

Rings,  839,  a. 

Road,  1041,  b. 

Rnbigalia,  841,  a 

♦Robur,  841,  a. 

Rulmr.  213,  b. 

Rogare  Legem,  580,  a. 

Rogatio,  560,  a. 

Rogationeni  Accipere,  580,  a. 

Rogationem  Promulgare,580,a. 

Rogationes  Licinix,  841,  a. 

Rogatores,  367,  b. 

Rogus,  460,  a. 

Romana,  717,  b. 

Romphea,  489,  b 

Rope-dancers,  454,  a. 

R»)ies,  842,  b. 

Rorarii,  841,  b. 

*Rosa,  841,  b. 

Roscm  Theatralis  Lex,  585,  a. 

•Rosmarinus,  841,  b. 

Rostra.  841,  b. 

Rostrata  Columna.  290,  b 

Rostrata  Corana,  310,  b. 

Rostrum,  892,  a. 

Rota,  331,  b  ;  439,  a. 

•Rubeta,  842,  a. 

♦Rulirica,  842,  a. 

Ruhna  Lex,  585,  a 

Rubrica,  122,  a. 

Rudder,  460,  b. 

Rudens,  842,  a. 

Rnderatio.  519,  b. 

Rudiarii,  476,  a. 

Rudis,  476,  a. 

Rudus.  1042,  b. 

Ruffuli.  1001,  b. 

Rumpia.  489,  b. 

Runcina,  842,  b. 

Rupiliir  Leirt- s.  585,  b ,  813,  a. 

Rutabulum,  8-13,  a. 

Rutellum,  642.  b. 

Rutiliana  Actio,  849,  b. 

Rutrum,  842,  b. 

S.  2 

Sabanum,  719,  a. 
'Saccharum,  843,  a. 
2aKXvfai>Tai,  187,  b. 
Saccus,  1052,  a. 
Sacellum,  843.  a. 
Sacena,  374.  a. 
Sacerdos,  843,  a. 
Sacerdotium,  843,  a. 
Sacra,  844,  a. 

"     Gentilitia,  469,  b. 

"     Municipalia,  845,  a. 

"     PriTata,  844,  b. 

"     Pubhca.  844,  a. 
Sacramento,  1048,  a. 
8acramentum.  670,  b ;  1048,  b. 
Sacranum,  845,  a. 
8acratsj  Leges,  585,  b. 
Sacrifices,  845,  a. 
Sacrincutm,  845,  a, 
Sacnlegium,  846,  b. 
Sacnlegus.  846,  b. 
Sacrorum  Alienatio,  469,  b. 
8acrorum  Detestatio,  469,  b. 
Sacrum  Novemdiala,  435,  b. 
Saddles,  407,  h. 
Socnlares  Ludi,  601,  b. 
Saculnm.  847,  a. 
'Sagapenum.  847,  a. 
Xoyrrw,,  837,  a. 
r.iytov,  595,  b. 
8agitta,  847,  a. 
Sagittam.  848,  a. 
ydypii,  378,  b. 
Sagmani  Bqui,  178,  b 
8agmina,  848,  a. 
8a«:u!um,  848,  a. 
Sagum,  848,  a. 
Sails,  693,  b 
•Salamandra,  848,  b. 
•Sal  Ammoniaeum,  t4(,  a. 
Sslaminis,  848,  b. 
XaXafitviot.  848,  b. 
Salanum.  849,  a. 


Salii,  84»,  b. 
Salillum.  850,  b. 
Salins,  850,  a  ;  liOi,  b. 
Salinum,  850,  b. 
•Salpe,  850.  b. 
•Salpinx,  I„  II.,  850,  b. 
ZdUiyl  1021,  I.. 
Salt,  1035,  b. 
Salt-cellar,  850,  a 
Salt-works,  -50,  a ;  10M,  » 
Saltatio,  850,  b. 
Saltus,  859.  b. 

ftarrianum  Interdictnia  541, 1 

Salutatores.  852,  b. 
Sambuca,  852,  b. 
Sambucistrite.  852,  b. 
•Samia  Terra,  853.  b. 
•Samins  LapiB,  853,  b 
Samnites,  477,  a. 
•Sampsychon,  653,  b. 
Sandal,  154.  b;  904,  a. 
Sandalium,  853,  b. 
Saudapila,  459,  b. 
•Sandaracha,  853,  b. 
•Sandix,  854,  a 
•Santalnn,  854,  a. 
Savts,  525,  b. 
Sapa,  1051,  b. 
•Sapphirus,  854,  a. 
Sarcophagus,  460,  a 
Sarculum,  854,  a. 
'Sarda,  854,  a. 
Sardiani,  600,  b. 
•Sardonyx,  854,  b. 
Sarissa,  489,  b. 
Sarracum,  854,  b. 
Sartago,  854,  b. 
Satira,  854,  b. 
Satisdatio,  19.  b. 
Satura,  654,  b. 
Saturn  Lex,  580,  b ;  855,  a 
Saturnalia,  855,  t. 
rdrupos,  990,  b. 
•Satynoii,  I..  II.,  856,  a. 
•Satyms,  856,  a. 
♦Saurus,  I.,  II.,  856,  a. 
YavaaTiio,  488,  b. 
Saw,  876,  b. 
•Saxifra^rum.  856,  b. 
Scabellum,  335,  b ,  857,  a 
Scahilltim.  335,  b. 
Seal*.  856,  b. 
Seals)  Gemunis),  311,  b. 
Scales.  589.  b. 
TxaXU,  654,  a. 
Scalnu,  692,  b. 
Scalpellum,  243,  b. 
Scalpiura.  860,  a. 
Scalpturatiim,  519,  b. 
•Scammonia,  857,  a. 
Scamnum,  857,  a. 
•Scandix,  657,  a. 
Scantinia  Lex,  585,  b> 
Xirair/prVi.  483,  b. 
Scapba.  857,  a. 
Scapus,  288,  b. 
IVJ^r;,  317,  b. 
N  K-t$> :  i .  523,  a. 
•Scarus,  657.  a. 
8cena,  968,  b. 

Scenici  Ludi,  600,  a ,  6Jt,  ■ 
•Sf  epanos,  857,  a. 
•Scepinos,  857,  b. 
>...t  ..i  .i.  1 12,  a. 
BonrroSKM.  857,  b. 


H93,  b. 


i.  889,  b. 
ywva,  501,  a 
a. 

t,  658,  a 


a,U 
454,  a 


Xvoivoj,  858,  a. 
Schnla,  148,  a. 
Txln.  700,  a. 

...  1061,  k. 
l>ifi^o4op/rj.  523,  a 
Yttiho,,  1061,  b. 
N  ti  <  ■  i  '  ' '  700.  s. 
UucyaaiUa,  708,  a 


laiot.  977,  b 
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Entlttyp.,/,  508,  b 

•Scilla,  858,  a. 

EWftfioui,  572,  b. 

Sciotuericum,  509,  a 

£Kipo0opta>f,  190,  a. 

Scipio,  857,  b. 

Scire,  871,  a. 

Scissor,  275,  b. 

Scitum  Populi,  580,  a 

*Sciurus,  858,  a. 

2ico\dl,  454,  a. 

•Scolopax,  858,  b. 

*Scolopendra,  858,  b. 

•Scolopendrion,  858,  b. 

*Scolopia,  858,  b. 

XicrfXoV',  324,  a. 

•Scolymus,  858,  b. 

*Scombros,  858,  b. 

*Scop8,  858,  b. 

♦Scordium,  858,  b. 

♦Scorodon,  858,  b. 

♦Scorodoprason,  858,  b. 

Scorpio,  989,  a 

*Scorpio,  II.,  858,  b. 

♦Scorpio,  III.,  859,  a. 

♦Scorpio,  17.,  853,  a 

*Scorpioeides,  859,  a. 

Scortea,  699,  a. 

Screw,  1272,  a. 

Scribie,  859,  a  ;  1063,  b. 

Scriboma  Lex,  585,  b  ,  1068,  a. 

Serin i urn,  211,  b. 

Scriplum,  859,  b. 

Scripta,  795,  a. 

Scripta  Duodecim,  569,  b 

Scriptura,  859,  b. 

Script  urarii,  859,  b. 

Scripulum,  859,  b. 

Scrobes,  76,  b. 

Scrupulum,  859,  b  ;  1062,  a. 

Sculptura,  860,  a. 

Sculpture,  860,  a;  912  a. 

"Sjcvpiu  Sikt},  860,  b. 

2*cvraA^,  861,  a. 

YMdai,  347,  a. 

Scutum,  860,  b. 

♦Scyliuin,  861,  a 

Scytale,  861,  a. 

♦Scytale,  II.,  861.  a. 

Scythe,  428,  b. 

Ztik4s,  958,  b. 

Sectatores.  46,  a. 

Sectio,  861,  b 

Sector,  861,  b. 

Sectoiium  Interdictum,  543,  b ; 
861,  b. 

Securicula,  861,  b. 
Securis,  861,  b. 
Secutores,  477,  a. 
2£(fM/(K,  332,  b. 
Sftpa^Joos,  332.  b. 
SeiadxBua,  861,  b. 
ScZarpov,  899,  a. 
♦Seliuon,  862,  a. 
Seliquastrum,  863,  a. 
Sella,  862,  » 
S/7/iara,  457,  a. 
Sembella,  349,  a. 
2i)/j£ioi/,  539,  b  ;  896,  a. 
Semeiotica,  863,  b. 
Sementivie  Feriae,  436,  b. 
Semiraares,  467,  a. 
Semis,  Semissis,  110,  b,  129, 

b;  591,  a. 
Sempronis  Leges,  864,  a. 
Sempronia  Lex  de  Foenere, 

586,  a. 
Semuncia,  1062,  a. 
Semunciarium  Fenus,  547,  b. 
Senate  (Athenian),  168,  a. 
"     (Roman),  864,  b. 
(Spartan),  473,  b. 
Senator,  864,  b. 
Senatus,  864,  b. 
Beaatusconsultum,  870,  b. 

'*       Apronianura,  872,  a. 

"  Articuleianum,872,a 

"      de  Bacchanalibus, 
106,  b  ,  872,  a. 

**       Calvitianum,  557,  a  ; 
fF2,  b. 

"       Claudianum,  872,  b. 

"       Dasu  mianurn ,  873,  a. 

"       Hadriani,  873,  a. 

w      Juncianum,  873,  b. 

"      Jumanum,  873,  b. 

*•       Largianum,  873,  b. 

u      Libonianum,  873,  b. 

u      Macedonianum,  873, 

k 
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Senatusconsultum  Memrriia- 
num,  873,  b. 

"       Neronianum,  873.  b. 

'*       Orphitian'tm,  874,  a. 

"       Pegasianu.n,  874,  a. 

"       Persicianum,  874,  a 

"       Pisonianum,  873,  I . 

u       Plancianum,  874,  a. 

"      Plautiahum,  874,  a. 

"       Rubrianum,  874,  b. 

"       Sabinianum,  874,  b. 

"       Silanianum,  874,  b. 

"  Tertullianum,874,b. 

"  Trebellianum,875,a. 

*'       Turpilianum,  875,  a. 

"       Velleianum,  875,  a. 

*'       Vitrasianum,  875,  a. 

"       Volusianum,  875,  a. 
Seniores,  296,  b;  1007,  b. 
Sepelire,  461,  a. 
September,  191,  a. 
Septemviri  Epuloues,  414,  a 
Septimacrus,  830,  b. 
Septimontium,  875,  a. 
Septum,  297,  a. 
Septunx,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
Sepulchri  Violati  Actio,  482,  a  ; 

1049,  a. 
Sepulchrum,  461,  a. 
Sequestres,  46,  a. 
Sera,  526,  a. 
Seriie,  374,  a  ;  1051,  b. 
Sericum,  875,  b. 
♦Serpens,  876,  a. 
♦Serpyllum,  876,  b. 
Serra,  876,  b. 

Serrati,  tc.  Nummi,  349,  b. 
Serrula,  876,  b. 
Serta,  877  a. 
Serviana  Actio,  776,  b. 
Serviiia  Agraria  Lex,  586,  a. 

"     Glaucia  Lex,  834,  a. 

"     Judiciana  Lex,  553,  a  ; 
586,  a. 
Servitus,  883,  a. 
Servitutee,  877,  a. 
Servus  (Greek),  880,  b. 
Servus  (Roman),  883,  a. 
*Ses,  888,  a. 
♦Sesamum,  888,  a. 
Sescuncia,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
Sescunx,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
♦Seseli,  888,  a. 
Sestertius,  888.  b. 
Sevir  Turmas  Equitum,  418,  b. 
Seviri,  127,  b. 
Sex  Suffragia,  416,  a. 
Sexatrus,  830,  b. 
Sextans,  160,  b  ;  596,  a. 
Sextarius,  889,  a. 
Sextilis,  191,  a. 
Sextula,  889,  b;  1062,  a. 
Shears,  449,  a. 

Shields,  268,  a;  736,  b,  750, 

b ;  860,  b. 
Shins,  889.  b. 

Shoe,  188,  b  ;  398,  b  •  901,  b. 

Sibina,  489,  b. 
Z,8ivlov,  489,  b. 
Sibyl,  895,  a. 
Sihyllini  Libri,  895,  a. 
Sica,  896,  a. 
Sicarius,  308,  b  ;  896,  a. 
Sicila,  896,  a. 
Sickle,  428,  b  ;  896,  b. 
Sicilicus,  1062,  a. 
*Sicys.  896,  a. 
♦Side,  896,  a. 
♦Siderites  Lapis,  896,  a. 
ZtSrjpo/iavreta,  370,  a. 
*Sideros,  896,  a. 
Sigillaria,  856,  a. 
♦Sigillata,  896,  a. 
Sigma,  633,  b. 
Signa  Militaria,  896,  a. 
Signifer,  896,  b. 
Signinum  Opus,  519.  b. 
♦Sil,  897.  b. 
♦Siler,  897,  b. 
Silk,  875,  b. 
Silentiarii,  804,  a. 
•Silex,  897,  b. 
Silia  Lex,  586,  a. 
Silicarii,  76,  a. 
Silicernium,  462,  b 
•Silphmm,  898,  a. 
Siliqua,  1062,  a. 
♦Silurus.  898,  a. 
Silva,  859,  b. 

Silvani  et  ('arbnnis  Lex,  584,  b. 


S.Wer,  90,  b. 

•Simia,  898,  a. 

'Sinapi,  898,  h. 

Suidun,  718,  b 

♦Sinopica  Terra,  898,  b 

Sinus,  985,  b. 

♦Sion,  898,  b. 

Siparium,  898,  b. 

♦Sinus,  898,  b. 

♦Sisarum,  899,  a. 

Sistrum,  899,  a. 

SiaiJpa,  750,  a. 

Scffupva,  750,  a. 

♦Sisymbrium,  899,  b 

♦Sisyrinchion,  899,  b. 

Sitella,  901,  a. 

ZiTvpfotov,  901,  a. 

Ejrairijf,  430,  b. 

Eiriii/ai,  900,  b. 

ZirofvXaKCtov,  510,  b. 

ZtToyvhiKCSi  900,  a. 

TiTon&hai,  900,  a. 

Tiros,  899,  b. 

Zirov  SUri,  900,  b. 

♦Sitta,  901,  a. 

Sittyba?,  588,  b. 

Situla,  901,  a. 

Slaves  (Greek),  880,  b. 

Slaves  (Roman),  883,  a. 

Sling,  454,  b. 

Slingers,  454,  b. 

♦Smaragdus,  901,  b. 

♦Solaris,  901,  b. 

♦Smilax,  901,  b. 

2/i i%7,  243.  b  ,  373,  a. 

Tuivvtj,  832,  a. 

♦Smiris,  901,  b. 

♦Smyrna,  901,  b. 

Sobrina,  277,  b 

Sobrinus,  277,  b. 

Socculus.  901,  b. 

Soccus,  901,  b. 

Socer,  30,  b. 

Sorer  Magnus.  31,  a 

Societas.  902,  a. 

Socn,  903,  a. 

Socm,  Pro,  Actio,  902,  b. 

Socius,  902,  a. 

Socrus,  31,  a. 

Socrus  Magna.  31,  a. 

Sodales,  278,  a. 

Sodales  Augustales,  127,  a. 

Sodales  Titii,  985,  a. 

Sodalitium,  46,  b. 

Solarium,  509,  a;  518,  b. 

Solea,  904,  a. 

♦Solea.  II.,  904,  b. 

♦Solen,  904,  b. 

Solidus,  129,  b. 

Solitaurilia,  604,  b  ;  846,  a. 

Solium.  150,  a. 

IdAos,  368,  a. 

Solum,  519,  b. 

Solutio,  674,  b. 

Sophronista;,  483,  a. 

YijxbpovTtGTi'ipwv,  313,  a. 

♦Sorbum,  904,  b. 

♦Sorex,  904,  b. 

Xopoi,  456,  b. 

Soror,  277,  b. 

Sortes,  693,  a ;  904,  b. 

Sortilegi,  905,  a. 

Swcrrpa,  882,  a. 

Spade,  715,  b. 

Spadones.  467,  a ;  533,  b. 

♦Sparganion,  905,  a. 

m-irdpyavoVj  534,  a. 

Spartan  Constitution,  473,  b. 

♦Spartum,  905,  a. 

Sparus,  489,  b. 

ZTrdBr),  478,  a ;  955,  a. 

Spatium,  254,  a. 

Spear,  488,  b. 

Specillum,  243,  b. 

Spectio,  126,  b. 

Specularia,  521,  a. 

Specularis  Lapis,  521,  a. 

Speculatores,  905,  a 

Sircipa,  906,  b. 

Tireipai  fiottni,  235,  a. 

Speculum,  905,  a. 

Specus,  75,  b. 

Tireiplovy  720,  a. 

Tniipov,  720,  a. 

Speusinians,  347,  a. 

♦Sphacelos,  906,  a. 

SphiBi-isterium,  153,  b ;  483,  b. 

5  Patpa,  777,  a. 

-(ftaipat,  235,  a. 

-  Qtupiait:  483,  b. 


T,jaij>wTfipiov,  483,  b   777,  a 
Sf  aipioriici?,  777,  a. 
TgatpiaTiKd'i,  483,  b ;  77T,  • 
♦Sphendamnos,  906,  a. 
IQevSdvri,  454,  b  ;  840,  b ;  91 1 
ZQevSovrjrat,  454,  b. 
♦Sphex,  906,  a. 
2.'0i'u£f,  606,  b. 
SflWy/crijp,  96,  a. 
20p«yis,  839,  a. 
Tipvpa,  610,  a. 
Sipvpuv,  610,  a. 
£0vpi)Xaroi/,  177,  b 
♦Sphynena,  906,  a 
Sphyraton,  177,  b. 
Spiculum,  489,  b. 
Spina,  253,  a. 
♦Spina,  906,  a. 
Spindle,  464,  b. 
Spinter  or  Spinther,  99. 
Spire,  906.  b. 
Spirula,  906,  b. 
Smda/iii,  "63,  b. 
♦Spiza,  906,  b. 
♦Spodias,  906,  b. 
Spolia,  906,  b 
Sponda,  573,  a. 
Zirovdut,  344,  b,  840,  a. 
Spondeo,  672,  b. 
Tirovdodtdpoi,  681,  a. 
SirdvdvAot,  819,  a. 
♦Spondyle,  907.  b. 
♦Spondylug,  907,  b. 
Sponge,  704,  b 
Spongia,  704,  b 
♦Spongia.  II.,  907,  b 
Sponsa,  623,  b. 
Sponsalia,  623,  b  ;  624,  b 
Sponsio,  542,  a  ;  1048,  b 
Sponsor,  541,  b. 
Sponsus,  623,  b. 
Sportula,  907.  b. 
Stabularius,  832,  a. 
♦S*acte,  908,  a. 
Zradtodpduoi,  909.  b 
TrdStov,  908,  a. 
Zrdiios,  908,  a. 
Stadium,  908,  a. 
Stalagmia,  533,  a. 
Stamen,  953,  b. 
♦Stannum,  910,  b. 
Standards,  Military,  990  a 
Trdctfjiov,  995,  a 
Stater,  910,  b. 
Statera,  1021,  a. 
STadfiovxoi*  938,  a. 
£T«cVrff,  589,  b  ;  614, 
Stati  Dies,  362,  b. 
Stationes,  222,  b. 
Stationes  Fisci,  912,  a. 
Stationes  Municipioram,91t>  » 
Stativu?  Fense,  435,  b. 
Stator,  912,  a. 
Statu  Liber,  616,  a. 
Statuaria  Ars,  912,  a 
Statuary,  912,  a. 
Statumen,  1042,  b. 
EraupiSf,  324,  a. 
ErjjAai,  457,  b. 
Sre/ZjUa,  877,  a. 
Zrfifiwv,  953,  b. 
Zrc<pavriTr\6K0i,  877,  a 
Sre^aVw/ia,  877,  a. 
ZrWavos,  309,  b. 
YTeipavonXdKiov,  877,  a. 
Yrt<bavorcX6Kot,  877,  a. 
Stercolinii  Servitus,  878,  b 
28hia,  924,  b. 
Stibadium,  633,  b. 
♦Stibium,  924,  b. 
Stillicidii  Servitus,  878,  b 
Stillicidium,  878,  b. 
Stilus,  924.  b, 
♦Stimmi,  925,  a. 
Stipendiarii,  925,  a 
Stipendium,  925,  > 
Stipes,  721,  b. 
Stipulatio,  673,  a. 
Stipulator,  673,  a 
Stiva,  80,  a. 
SrAfyyi'f,  599,  a. 
Srorf,  794,  a. 
♦Stojbe,  926,  a 
♦Stoechas,  926,  b. 
Srotxetov,  508,  b 
Stola,  926,  b. 
Srd/j(ov,  452,  b 
♦Stomoma,  926,  b. 
♦Stratiotes,  928,  • 
Stoves,  521,  a. 
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Itraguluin,  b. 
ZrparrtyU  vuvs,  987,  b. 
IrpuTiiyoj,  926,  b. 
Btratores.  928,  a. 
Btrena,  928,  a. 
Erpsirro's,  989,  b. 
itnas.  288,  b. 
Btrigi,  150  b  ;  599,  a. 
'Smi,  928,  b 
£rpu(«ira,  572,  b  •  991.  V 
"Strombuj,  928,  b. 
fcrpoyytfAai,  890,  '*> 
Erpotpsiij,  215,  a 
Irpxpiyl  215,  a. 
•trophjuui,  928,  b. 
'Strouthion,  928,  b. 
ftrouthoa,  928,  b. 
•ErpouSif  fir/aXn.  928,  b 
•Strouthocarnelus,  928,  b 
•tractor,  275,  b. 
•Strychnus,  928,  b. 
Btndjoai  Jans.  116,  a, 
XriXof,  288,  a  ;  925,  a. 
BtoJtoram  Fenae,  450,  a, 
Btupnim,  23,  b ;  302,  a ;  513,  b. 
Erepdxiov,  488,  b,  a. 
IniooL  488,  b. 
Stylus,  924,  b. 
•Styptena,  929,  a. 
•Styrax.  929,  a. 
Suaaor,  125,  a. 
8ubcenturio,  104,  a. 
»8uber,  929,  b. 
Subitarii,  1022,  b. 
Sabligaculum,  929,  b. 
8abrogare  Legem,  580,  a. 
Subacriptlo  Cenaoria,  515,  a  ; 
8abaetriva,  37,  a.         [064,  b. 
Snbsellium,  978,  b. 
8ubeenca,  876,  a. 
SuUignani,  103,  b 
Sabacitatio,  498,  a. 
8abatitatio  Pupillaris,  406,  b. 
Subtegmen,  953,  b. 
Subtemen,  953,  b. 
Babucala,  1024,  b. 
Sacceaaio,  929,  b. 
Saccesaor,  930,  b. 
Buccinctonum,  929,  b. 
Baccinctus,  1024,  b. 
•Succmam.  930,  b. 
EvKofdvTTif,  930,  b. 
£n«oiavr(.j(  ynv'A-  9S1 ,  «- 
•odaiio,  149,  a. 
Sudatorium,  149,  a. 
Buffibulum.  1041,  a. 
•uffitio,  462,  a. 
Saflrigia  Sex,  416,  a. 
■ufrragium,  931,  b. 
Suggestm,  841,  b  ;  932,  a. 
SuggTundarium,  460,  a. 
•ai  Heredes,  497,  b  ■  499,  a. 
TiXai,  932,  a. 
Bulci,  1042.  b. 
EeAAoy«?5,  932,  a. 
'Sulphur,  932,  b. 
Bulpicie  Legal,  586,  a. 
Bolpicia  Sempronia  Lei, 586,  a. 
i.vy'ii 1  -  n  ,  932,  b. 
EopooAuiW  r'loaSdatus  ol«i7, 
Etf/iOoAon,  1014,  a.        [932, h 
Ev/io'dAcdv,  diro,  oica(,  933,  a. 
Ed/i6ovAoi,  734,  a,  b. 
L«W-i\->i.  033,  b. 
E»WB...  .  392.  b;  1011,  b. 
iu)i#  . ,  i    788,  a. 
Eaajtrd'o'iov,  938,  b 
Somtuarue  Lei<ea,  934,  a_ 
EavdAX-iy,/  <.  932,  b. 
Eay*Xi7ros  'I  kkXtioIo,  183,  b 
XwyKo^iurnpt'i,  45,  a. 
Inn-:      50n,  |. 
ErfwSi.      934.  b. 
Smfbiov  935.  a. 
Bmipoi,  935  a. 
Emryopu  •. .  936,  b 
£»i?)yopo{,  935,  b. 
li)v/i!ir  495,  a. 
itryytvtif,  495,  a. 
E»yypa<M.  937,  a. 
i.'«yypa^«it.  809,  b. 
Evvooof ,  306,  b. 
Zvvoida,  J37,  b. 
ZwoiKia,  938,  a. 
Imupla,  159,  b. 
Tmuptf.  159,  h;  331,  a 
loVrayua,  100,  a. 
Evtr<i(ti(,  935,  a  ;  957,  a. 
ZevrAua,  1011,  b;  1012,  a 
EuvriAcic.  1011,  b. 
E»v6MiC7>,  932.  b. 
Z»*6W3r        ■     ><ti  ,i<  i/<n7, 
r,<„A-   ,  urn  »o»o 


Ewrpt4papx<><<  1011,  b. 
Suovetauniia-  604,  b  ;  846,  a  ; 
Superficiarius.  938,a_  [897,a. 
Superficies.  938,  a. 
Supernuriierani,  12,  b. 
Sapparnm,  894,  a;  1024,  b. 
Srpparus,  1024,  b. 
Supphcatio,  938,  b. 
Supposititii,  477,  a. 
Suprema,  sc.  T-empeetaa,  MS,  a. 
Surd  us,  673,  a ;  900,  b. 
Surgery,  241,  a. 
StipiyS.  940,  b. 
Elipjiu,  941,  a. 
♦Sua,  938,  b. 
TvaKTrvoL,  306,  a. 
Suspensura,  150  a, 
'S.vaa'tTia,  941,  a. 
Etitrratjij,  100,  a, 
TiarvXos ,  290,  a. 
Sword,  478,  a. 
♦Sycalis,  930,  b 
*Sycaminoa,  930,  b 
•Syce,  930,  b. 
•Sycomoroa,  930,  b. 
♦Syenites  Lapia,  9S1,  b. 
•Symphyton,  933,  b. 
Symposium,  938,  b. 
Syndicus,  278,  b. 
Synthesis,  940,  a. 
Syrinx,  940,  b. 
Syssitia,  941,  a. 

t.  e. 

Tabanua,  943,  a. 

Tabella,  943,  a. 

Tabellarias  Legea,  943,  a. 

Tabellanus.  943,  b. 

Tabellio,  943,  b. 

Taberna,  943,  b. 

Tabernaculuin,  943,  b ;  957,  b. 

Tables,  633,  a. 

Tablinam,  517,  a. 

Tabula.  944,  a. 

Tabularii,  945,  a. 

Tabolarium,  945,  a. 

Tada,  945,  a. 

Tarda,  it,  94S,  b 

Tayds,  945,  b. 

Taivla,  928,  b. 

TatvtStov,  928,  In 

TdAnvra,  589,  b. 

TaAanroi-,  947,  a. 

Talana,  946,  b. 

TdAapof,  188,  a. 

TaXaola,  953,  a. 

TuXuaiovoyla,  953,  a. 

Talaaaio,  625,  b. 

Talentum,  947,  a. 

Talio,  949,  a. 

Talpa,  949,  a. 

Talus,  949,  a. 

Tambourine,  1033,  a. 

Taitlaf,  950,  a. 

Tijiitm,  621,  a. 

•Tanus,  951,  a. 

Taos.  951,  a. 

Tapes,  951,  a. 

Tapete,  951,  a. 

T-idw,  457,  a. 

Tairwiroioif,  412,  b. 

Td«>c,  1034,  b. 

•T.i  rand  in,  951,  b. 

Tan-iit mi  Ludi,  60S,  a;  603,  a. 

Tarpeia  Aternia  Lax,  581,  b. 

Tafifaf,  893,  a. 

Tdpffof,  319,  b. 

Taurii  Ludi,  602,  a ;  60S,  a. 

Taurus,  951,  b. 

Taxes  (Greek),  392,  a;  956,  a. 

Taxes  (Roman),  1008,  b;  1035, b 

Taffcjpyoi,  951,  b. 

To(<{.  952,  a. 

Taxua.  952.  a. 

Tfitivvm,  985,  a. 

Tectorea,  76,  a  ;  7S6,  a. 

Teda,  945,  a. 

Tfiyuvov.  854,  b, 

Tegnla,  952,  a. 

Ttix'ov.  734,  b. 

TuxoTO'dt.  953,  a. 

Tela,  953.  a. 

TcAri^iuv,  133,  a. 

Telamones,  121,  a. 

Tolephion.  956,  a. 

TcAer-ii,  652,  a. 

Tolis,  956,  a. 

T«>u»v«lpxi7{,  956,  a. 

T«Xiii^c,  956,  a. 

T/Ao{  209,  b  ;  956,  b. 

T/ur>o{,  31a,  957.  b  .  95A.  » 

Te.nn,  331.  b 
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Templnm,  951 
Temporalis  Ache,  18,  a. 
Tempori8  Pneacriptio,  804,  b 
Tensa;,  971,  b. 
Tenthredo,  959,  a. 
Tepidarium,  148,  b 
Terebinthua,  959,  n. 
Teredo,  959,  b. 
Terentilia  Lex,  580,  a. 
Terentini  Ludi,  60S,  a. 
Tenninalia,  959,  b> 
Termini,  501,  a. 
Terunci us,  1 10,  b;  349,  a;  591 ,  a 
Tessellarii,  715,  a. 
Tessera,  959,  b. 
Tesserula,  959,  b. 
Testa,  441,  a. 
Testament,  960,  a. 
Testamentarise  Legea,  584,  a. 
Testamentifactio,  960,  a. 
Testa mentu  in,  960,  a. 
Testator,  960,  a. 
Testis,  671,  b;  963. 
Testndo,  605,  b ;  965,  h 
•Testudo,  II.,  966,  a. 
TiBfH-nros,  332,  b. 
TcrpdSpaYuov,  381,  a 
TtTpaAovTa,  993,  b. 
Tcrpcwpla,  332,  b. 
Tetrarcha,  966,  a. 
Tetrarches,  966,  a. 
Terpapxla,  945,  b ;  966,  a. 
T£rp^p£i5,  891,  b. 
Tetrix,  966,  a. 
TtrpciSoXov,  381.  a. 
Tcrrapanoirra,  ol,  450,  b. 
Tethgometra,  966,  a. 
Tettix,  966,  b. 
Teuthis,  966,  b. 
Teuthos,  966,  b. 
Teutlos,  966,  b. 
Textores,  953,  a. 
Textricee.  953,  a. 
Texlrinum,  953,  a. 
eutpds,  215.  a. 
eaXiiutril.  893,  a. 
QaXaii'irni.  893,  a. 
QdXa)io<,  515,  a;  893,  a. 
Thalassocrambe,  966,  b. 
Thalictron.  966,  b. 
eaXAodKiooi.  723,  b. 
eaXvam.  966.  b. 
e-iut-i.  1052.  h. 
Thapsia,  966,  b. 
Qdnrtiv,  456,  b. 
Thargelia,  966,  b. 
QapyrjXtwv,  190,  a. 
Theatre,  967.  a. 
Qkarpnv,  967,  a. 
0enTpwi  r](;  972,  b. 
ft.  •  ~i  972,  b. 

Theatrum.  967,  a. 
Thnlmicus  Lapia,  971,  a. 
Own.  457,  a. 
Theft,  270,  a  ;  463,  a. 
Theion,971,  a. 
Thelycraneia.  971,  a. 
Thelyptena.  971,  a. 
Thelyphonon,  971,  a. 
Thenaie.  971,  b. 
Theo<losianua  Codez,  S73,  ■ 
etoAoytiov,  969,  b. 
ec<xf'ivfi,  972,  a. 
Bcuipin,  345,  b;  973,  a. 
6cupixtf,  972,  a. 
Bcupt'f.  345,  a. 
ecupoi,  315,  a  ,  973,  a. 
Qtoitvta,  972,  a. 
(!<,.--.  :  621,  a. 
Therapeutica,  973,  a. 
BtpaiTCvrtKot,  733,  a. 
«>...;-„..  492,  a. 
Theriaca,  975,  a. 
f  )';r.c-i<M  ,    i .  157,  a. 
Thermm,  143  a  ;  152,  a. 
Thern»MH,li<iin.  2fl2,  a  ,  SS6,  b 
Therm.*.  975.  b. 
eijiraitooi'.  376,  I ;  958,  b. 
Bnatla,  975.  b 
Theamiiphnna,  976.  a. 
Qtotto4i''S'iKt c,  394,  h. 
etff//o&7r'N.*3.a  .84  a  »M. 
0tani(,  663.  a 
e!)aan,  496.  bj  619,  a. 
Theaaalmii  Conati>ution.94f  b 
BtoaaXottfrai,  751.  v 
6»Ti{,  976.  h 
Qtiioof.  363,  h  ;  977,  a. 
Soivit  yii/ica}.  620.  a. 
floA/a.  1061,  b. 
HiiXoj,  977.  b 
Maumf,  33.  • 
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6i3pa(,  596,  a. 
Thoria  Lex,  977,  k 
Thoa,  978,  a. 
Th races,  477,  a. 
epdviov,  978.  b. 
epavirai,  893,  a 
epdvo;.  893,  a. 
Thraupis,  97S,  a. 
Thraupalua,  978,  k. 
Threces,  477,  a. 
Threshold,  524,  b. 
QpTjv^oi,  456,  a. 
Thrtdacine,  978,  b. 
Thndai,  978,  b. 
Thnssa,  978,  b. 
Boil,  291,  a. 
Thronus,  978,  b. 
epvaAAi'j,  397,  b. 
6«yor>7p,  495,  a. 
Bvyarptoovs,  495,  a. 
BviifXri,  968,  b. 
euMurtJoiov,  1026,  b. 
Bvpa,  514.  b;  524,  b. 

"    aiXtws,  514,  b;  SS4,k 

11    KJjTraia,  515,  a;  534,  k 

u    liiaavXos,  514,  b. 

"    pnnvXos,  514,  b 
Bvpc6f,  860,  b. 
eoptrpov,  525,  b. 
6up(dc;,  515,  b. 
6vpuv,  515,  a  ;  587,  b. 
Bvpuoeiov,  515,  a :  587,  k 
6upup<if.  514,  b;  587,4. 
Thus,  979,  a. 
Biaavoi,  27,  a;  443,  b. 
Bvrt'ipiov,  76,  b. 
Thya,  979,  a. 
Thyites  Lapia,  979,  a. 
Thyioallus,  979,  a. 
Thymbra,  979,  b. 
Thymelaia,  979,  b. 
Thymus,  979,  b 
Thynnus,  979,  b. 
Thyrsus.  980,  a. 
Tiara,  980,  b. 
Tiaraa,  980,  b. 
Tibia,  981,  a. 
Tibicen,  981,  b. 
Tibicinium,  981,  a. 
Ti  g  ni  Im  mi  ttendi  8errtttavlfM 
Tigna,  982,  a. 
•Tiictoi  Ai'Soi,  982,  a 
Tiles,  Roofing,  958,  a 
TUia,  982,  a. 
Ti/i$>.  32,  b. 
TipaoOai,  32,  b. 
Tifiwia,  982,  a. 
Tintinnaiiulum,  983,  b 
Tiphe,  984,  a. 
Tirocintum,  984,  b 
Tiro,  984,  b. 
TtSm/out,  984,  b. 
■Tithymalliis.984,  b. 
Titia  Lex,  586,  b. 
Titienses.  743,  a. 
Titiea,  743,  a. 
Titii  Sodalea,  983,  a. 
Titulus,  460.  h;  588,  t 
TovoyXt'#oi,  545,  a. 
T<Sjto(,  545,  a. 
Tixoi  tVycioi.  545,  a. 

"    lyyvm.  545,  a. 

"    vavrtKoi,  545.  b. 
Tocullioncs,  545,  a. 
Toga,  985,  a. 

"    Palmata.  985,  b 

"    Pieta,  987,  a. 

"    PrjJpitn,  532,  a   tflT,  a> 

u    Palla,  987,  a. 

"    Vmln,  532.  a;  t»JT,  a 
Twnia  Fabula,  300,  b 
Togatua,  987,  b. 
Toixwpitx'a«  7N|  b. 
Toixatpaxo(,  394,  b ;  "34,  k. 
Toixopi'irrji,  734.  l» 
Toixot.  734.  b. 
Tomaculum,  167.  b. 
Tombs.  457,  b;  458,1    W  I 
T0V.1,  572.  a. 

Tooaor,  138,  b. 

Ti»th-|H.wi|f-r.  349,  b 
•Topa»»,  987,  b 
T*n7a,  894,  a. 
Tnpmria  Ars,  511,  a. 
Tnpinnn*.  511,  * 
Toralia.  990,  a. 
Torch.  434.  a 
Torrulnr.  988.  a. 
Tnmulnm,  9M,  a. 
Tnrrlylinn.  988.  h. 
T^.ri.ij,  179.  a. 
Tormeniiim,  893.  b:  aSS.  IX 
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leravia,  989,  b. 

rortor,  989,  b. 
Torture,  139,  b.  984,  b 
Toms,  906,  b;  MO,  a. 
T<ifapx«t,  3*7,  «• 
Tetr»*a,  847,  a. 
Toxicam,  847,  a. 
Wfov,  87, a. 
tol6T<u,  347,  a 
Trabea,  987,  b. 
Traditio,  374,  ». 
•Tragacantha,  990,  a. 
*Tragion,  MO,  a. 
Tragedy  (Greek),  998,  a. 
Tragedy  (Roman),  990,  a. 
Tragcedia,  990,  a. 
TparyMa,  990,  a. 
•Tragopogon,  M7>»- 
Tragoriganon,  997,  a. 
*Tragoa,  997,  a. 
Tragoa,  II.,  997,  a. 
Iragula,  490,  a;  837,  a 
rragum,  837,  a. 
Traha,  997,  b. 
rrama,953,b. 
rramoterica,  676,  a. 
rramactio  in  Via,  18,  b. 
Tranafuga,  840,  a. 
Tranatillum,  400,  b. 
Tranatra,  893,  a. 
TranaTectio  BqmtmB,  419,  a; 

418,  a. 
Tp<j™$at,633,a;  447,  b. 

"      rpirrai,  344,  b. 

"       it&rtpat,  U4,  b 
FpaireCoiciJ/ioj,  344,  a. 
TpaireCoiroidf,  344,  a. 
Tqd<t>i)\,  893,  b. 
Tpainarot  «  m 
Trebonia  Lex,  Sod,  b. 
Tremisaia,  199,  b. 
Tressia,  111,  a. 
Tresviri,  1019,  a. 
TptaicdScs,  4S8^a. 
TpuuaSvropos,  890,  b 
Toioy/<i*f,  7S1,  b. 
Tplaiva,  464,  b. 
Triarii,  997,  a. 
Tribes  (Greek),  1001,  b. 
Tribea  (Roman),  1004,  b 
TptoVAos,  997,  b. 
TpWuv,  720,  b. 
Tpc&iwov,  730,  b. 
TaiS<avo*6pot,  730,  b. 
Tnbula,  997,  b. 
Tribulum,  997,  b. 
Tribulua,  997,  b. 
*Tribulus,  998,  a. 
*Tnbulue,  II.,  998,  a. 
Tribunal,  W8,  a. 
rribonei,  M8,  a. 
Tribnnicia  Lex,  998,  b. 
Tribunua,  998,  a. 
Tribus  (Greek),  1001,  b. 
Tribus  (Roman),  1004,  k 
Tributa  Comitia,  1004,  a. 
Tributarii,  801,  a. 
Tribtttoria  Actio,  884,  a, 
Tribatom,  1008,  b. 
Trieo,  391,  a. 
Taix<*/ia,  391,  a. 
Tp/v4w«,  391,  a. 
Triclinium,  1009,  a. 
Tridena,  464,  b. 
Triena,  110,  b;  491,  a. 
Tpmpapxta,  1010,  a. 
Tpiflpapxoi,  1010,  a. 
Tpiijpus,  8M,  b. 
TpuipoTrotol,  891,  b. 
TpttTwif,  681,  b. 
Trifax,  989,  a. 
Triga,  332,  b. 
*TrigIa,  1014,  a. 
Trigon,  777,  b, 
Trig  Mum,  843,  a. 
Tlflk,944,a;  918,  • 

te^b1^* 

Trtneptis,  377,  b. 
Trisam  Nosdinuav  808,  a. 
Trinun^uo^Ma,  a. 

Triaod.  1M4,  4. 
•Trtpotioo,  1014,  k 
Trijfoa,  1014,  b. 
Tanrrv%<s,  ^44,  a. 
Tri»*dium,  130,  k. 
.  Tlii— mi,  890,  b ;  Ml,  a. 
Taf>a,4*8,a. 
fvmn'tmmic,  404,  b. 
Trttsria,  377,  b. 
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Trrtarni,  377,  b 
*Triticum,  1014,  b 
Tptrria,  846,  a. 
Tpimif,  1003,  a. 
TriumphaliaOrnamenta,1019,a 
Triumpbalia  Corona,  311,  b. 
Triumphal,  1015,  b. 

"       Castrensis,  1018,  b. 
"       Navalia,  1018,  b. 
Triunwiri,  1019,  a. 

"   Agro»iTidundo,1019,  b 

M  Capitalie,  1019,  t 

"  Colonia>Deduc«nbja,1019,b 

"   Epulonea,  414,  a. 

"  Equitum  Turmaa  Recog- 
noacendi  or  Legendia  Equi- 
tum  Decuriia,  1019,  b. 

"   Menaarii,  634,  a. 

"   Monetalea,  640,  b. 

"   Noctumi,  1019,  b. 

"   Refieiendis  ^Edibua,1019,b 

"  Reipublics  Conatituande, 
1019,  b. 

"  Sacria  Conqoirendis  Do- 
niaque  Peraignandia,  1019,  b. 

"   Senatus  Legandi,  1030,  a. 
Tp6Xi\os,  906,  b. 
*Trochilua,  1030,  a. 
TpoxAs,  331,  b;  1030,  a 
Trochua,  1030,  a. 
*Troglodytea,  1030,  a. 
Troja  Ludua,  346,  b. 
Tropasum,  1030,  a. 
Tpoiraiov,  1020,  a 
Trophy,  1030,  a 
Trosauli,  415,  b 
Trouaera,  171,  a. 
Trua,  1021,  a. 
TpvSXlov,  318,  b. 
TpvrvSla,  364,  a. 
Tpuy^rW,  364,  a. 
Truila,  1021,  a. 
Trulliasatio,  736,  a. 
Trumpet,  180,  a ;  594,  a;  103S,h 
TptiTdvti,  1021,  a. 
Trutina,  1021,  a. 
*Trygon,  I.,  II.,  1091,  b. 
Tuba,  1021,  b. 
Tubilustrium,  830,  b. 
T«Jvoi  n6\tuiv,  921,  b. 
Tilt,,  572,  a. 
ToXtiov,  572,  a. 
Tullia  Lex  de  Ambitu,  48,  b. 
Tullia  Lex  de  Legatione  Libe- 
ra, 576,  b. 
Tullianum,  213,  b ;  440,  b 
Tumblers,  325,  a. 
Tv/iSos,  457,  a. 
Tumultuarii,  1033,  b 
Tumultua,  1023,  b. 
Tunica,  1022,  b. 
Tunicati,  1025,  a. 
T^os,  449,  b. 
Tdpavvos,  1025,  a. 
Tvpavvlios  Ypafft,  811. 
Turibulum,  1026.  b. 
Tunna,  104,  a  j  418,  a. 
Turrieula,  452,  b. 
Turria,  1027,  a. 
Tdpaes,  1027,  a. 
Tutela,  1028,  b. 
Tulalai  Actio,  1030,  a. 
Tulor,  1028,  b. 
Totulus,  1031,  b. 
Twelve  Tablea,  1011,  b. 
Tympanum,  1033,  a. 
♦Tymphaica  Terra,  1034,  a, 
*Typhe,  1034,  a. 

U.  V 

Vacantia  Bona,  164,  a. 
Ta«atio,10t,b;  899,  b. 
♦Vacciaium,  1038,  b. 
Vadimonium,  Vaa,  18,  b;  804,  b. 
Vagina,  478,  a. 
Valerie  I.«ges,  1033,  b. 
Valeria  «tiloratia<L«f«a,1034^i 
Valeria  Lax,  1034,  a. 
VaUaria  Corona,  811,  a- 
Vallum,  1084,  a. 
Vallua,  1034,  a,  b 
Valm,  438,  b. 
Vannua,  1084,  b. 
Vappa.  1088,  b. 
VariaLex,  609,  b. 
Vaa,  804,  b. 
Vtae-painting,  708,  k. 
Vatinia  Lex,  586,  b. 
Ddo,  1084,  a. 
Vectigalia,  1034,  a. 
Veetigalie  Ager,  38,  a  |  401,  a. 
V.hea.  1036.  a. 


Veil,  1037,  a. 
Yelameu,  1037,  a. 
Velarium,  1036,  b. 
Velati,  1036,  a. 
Velites,  104,  a ;  489,  a. 
Velleianum  Sanatna  CaMmH 

am,  543,  a. 
Velum,  893,  b;  1086,  a. 
Venabulum,  1037,  a. 
Venaliciarii,  886,  a 
Venatio,  1037,  a. 
Venditio,  403,  a. 
Venefica,  1039,  b. 
Veneficium,  1038,  b. 
Veneficua,  1039,  b. 
Ventilabrum,  716,  a. 
Ver  Sacrum,  1039,  b 
Verbena,  848,  a. 
Verbenariua,  437,  b. 
Veraa,  884,  b ;  886,  b. 
Verso  in  Rem  Actio,  884,  a. 
Veraura,  547,  a. 
Vara,  489,  b. 
Verutum,  489,  b. 
Veapas,  459,  b. 
Vespillones,  459,  b. 
Veatales,  1039,  b. 
Vestibulum,  516,  b ;  437,  a. 
V«ticepa,  533,  a. 
Veteranus,  984,  b. 
Veteratorea,  886,  b. 
Venllarii,  103,  a ;  897,  a. 
Vexillum,  897,  a. 
Vise,  1041,  b  ;  1045. 
Viae  Serritua,  879,  a. 
ViariaLex,  586,  b;  1043,  b. 
Viaticum,  1045,  b. 
Viator,  1045,  b. 
Vicarii  Servi,  884,  a. 
Victima,  845,  b. 
Viceaima,  1046,  a. 
Viceaimaria  Lex,  1048,  a 
Viceaimarii,  1046,  a. 
♦Vicia,  1046,  a. 
Vico  Magistri,  1046,  a. 
Vicua,  1046,  a. 
Victoriatue,  349,  a. 
Vigiles,  106,  a ;  80S,  a. 
Vigilia;,  222,  b. 
Vigintisexviri,  1046,  b. 
Vigintiviri,  1046,  b. 
Villa,  1046,  b. 
Villia  Annalia  Lex,  35,  b 
Villicus,  1047,  b. 
Vinalia,  1048,  a. 
Vindemialia  Feri8i437,  a 
Vindex,  18,  b  ;  617,  a. 
Vindicatio,  1048,  a. 
Vindiciie,  1048,  b. 
Vindicta,  615,  b  ;  1048. 
Vindicta,  1049,  b. 
Vinea,  1050,  a. 
Vinegar,  1053,  b. 
Vinum,  1050,  b. 
Viocuri,  830,  a. 
*Viola,  1057,  b. 
Virga,  1057,  b. 
Virginea  Veatalea,  1089,  a. 
Virgula,  1057,  b. 
Virgo  Maxima,  1040,  b. 
Viridarium,  511,  a. 
VirUia  Para,  747,  a. 
ViruiaToga,533,a;  987,  b 
Via,  1058,  a. 

Via  et  Via  Armata,  1088,  a. 

Viaceratio,  463,  b, 
♦Viacum,  1048,  a. 
Vitelliani,  944,  b. 
Vitia,381,b. 
♦Vitia,  1048,  a, 
Vitroarn,  1088,  a. 
Vitrieua,  81,  a. 
Vitrum.  1048,  a. 
Vina,  Vitt»,  1086,  k, 
Vittata  8acwrdaa,  1881,  a, 
*Ulmua,  1061,  a. 
Ulna,  763,  b. 
*U1to,  1061,  b. 
Dmbella,  1061,  b. 
Cmbilicua,  588,  b. 
Umbo,  268,  b,  787,  a;  888, b 
Umhr&culum,  1061,  b. 
Uncia,  1062,  a. 
Unciarium  Fenue,  447,  av 
Unctorea,  148,  b. 
Unctuarium,  44,  a;  148,  k. 
Unguimta,  1063,  a ;  1084,  a, 
Unguentaria,  1063,  b. 
Unguentaris,  1063,  b. 
Unguentarii,  1069,  b. 
Universitaa,  1063,  a. 
Vocatio  in  Jna,  18.  a. 


Vaoonia  Lax,  1604,  k 
Volonaa,  1065,  a. 
VolaellK,  139,  a. 
Volumen,  588,  b. 
V.iuntarii,  1064,  a. 
Vomitona,  53,  K 
Voting  (Greek),  339,  a;  88, « 
Voting  (Roman),  9M,b;  848.1 
Uragua,  104,  a. 
*Urano»scpua,  1084,  b. 
Uma,  889, b;  Ml,a;198«,k 
Urna  (feralia),  460,  b 
Urpex,  549,  b. 
*Urua,  1064,  b. 
Urtrina,  460,  a. 
Uatrinuin,  460,  a. 
Uaucapiij,  1065,b. 
Uaurte,  546,  b. 
Uaurers,  545  » 
Usurpatio,  1068,  b. 
Uaua,  623,  a  j  1068,  b. 
Uaoafructua,  1068,  b 
Uterini,  277,  b. 
Uti  Poaaidetia,  543,  k 
Utilia  Actio,  17,  a,  k. 
Utrea,  1053,  a. 
Utriculariua,  981  a 
Utrubi,  543,  b. 
Vulcanalia,  107t,a, 
Vulgares,  887,  a. 
*Vulpea,  1065,  b. 
Uxor,  623,  a. 
Uxorium,  1070,  a 
W. 

Wall,  520,  b ;  734,  b 
Weaving,  953,  a. 
Wheel,  331, b;  439,  a;  1888,  « 
Whip,  445,  a. 
Wig,  293,  a. 
Willa,  960,  a. 
Window,  515,  b .  430,  b. 
Wine,  1050,  b. 
Witnesses  (Greek),  438,  a. 
Witneasea  (Roman),  6*1,  • 
Wrestling,  716,  a  b 
X  K 

*Xanthe,  1070,  a. 
♦Xanthion,  1070,  a. 
*Xanthobalanna,  1078,  a. 
Ztvavot,  1070,  a. 
UtvriXaola,  1070,  b. 
Htv/o,  511.  b. 
Utvtas  Yfx*M<  1070,  b 
ZeviKd,  636,  b. 
UtviKiv,  1071,  a. 
ZcvUvts,  512,  a ;  818 
Zevos,  513,  a. 
Ziartis,  1073,  a. 
*Xiphiaa,  1073,  b 
*Xiphion,  1073,  b. 
E(0os,  478,  a. 
Uiavov,  913,  a,  b. 
UvXoicoxla,  464,  k 
Uvbt&pxos,  483, 
nvarfjp,  832,  a. 
B.wrr6s,  482,  a. 
Etiarpa,  5M,  a. 
♦Xyria,  1072,  b. 
Xyatarchua,  488,  a. 
Xyatua,  483,  a;  811, ■ 

T. 

Year  (Greek),  190,  a. 
Tear  (Roman),  191, 
Yoke,  444,  b. 

Z. 

ZdVtopoc,  1073,  b. 
♦Zeia,  1072,  b. 
Ztpval,  1073,  a. 
ZtvyiTai,  229,  b. 
♦Zingibens,  1073,  a 
Zu>ypa<pciv,  700,  a. 
ZaYpa<t>ia,  699,  b. 
Zwua,  1073,  a. 
Zona,  1073,  a. 
Z«vto»,  1073,  b. 
ZuvmXdKof,  1871,  s 
Zonula,  1078,  b. 
♦Zoophyta,  1074,  a 
Zophoma,  61,  a. 
Zarrifp,  1078,  a. 
ZwY&  898,  a. 
Xayut,  898,  a. 
ZvyTrox,  664,  b ;  898, 
2af<w,454,b;8Wb;  8fC,k 
Ziy os,  444,  b. 
ZsStf,  933,  b. 
*&g»na7l074,  b 
*Zygia,  1074.  . 
•Zythua.  1074  b 
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